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Conaressional  'Record 

United  States  ^^  ^  ^     • 

0/ America        PROCEEDINGS   AND   DEBATES   OF   THE  O^''  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— ^afuritoj^,  /aZj^  %  2^75 


Tlie  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam  Numr,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Georgia. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  an- 
other day  with  its  fresh  promise,  its  op- 
portimitles  and  duties.  As  our  bodies  are 
renewed  so  give  strength  to  our  minds 
and  hearts  U^  glorify  Thee  in  our  lives. 
For  added  /  burdens  give  Increased 
strength.  To]  all  who  serve  in  the  Gov- 
ernment provide  a  full  measure  of  grace 
and  wisdom  that  all  things  may  be  or- 
dered according  to  Thy  will.  When  the 
day  is  done  give  us  grateful  hearts,  rest 
for  our  spirits,  and  souls  at  peace  with 
Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

•Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

*      FKE8ZDENT  FBO  TSMPOKE, 

WatMngton,  D.C..  July  2$.  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«lng  temporarily  absent  from  tlifl  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Nttkn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 


James  O.  Bastlamd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  27,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
CXIX 1666— Part  31 


INDIAN  FINANCING  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No. 
331,  S.  1341. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

8. 1341,  to  provide  tor  financing  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indians  and  Indian 
organlBatlons,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "In- 
dian Financing  Act  of   1973". 

DBCUUUTION    or    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  It  l8  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  provide  capital  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  to  help  develop  and  utilize 
Indian  resources,  both  physical  and  hiunan, 
to  a  point  where  the  Indians  will  fully  exer- 
cise responsibility  for  the  utilization  and 
management  of  their  own  resources;  where 
they  will  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  from 
their  own  productive  efforts  comparable  to 
that  enjoyed  by  non-Indians  In  neighboring 
communities;  and  where  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  integrated  socially,  polit- 
ically, and  economically  Into  American  life. 

DEFIMrnONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  "Indian"  means  any  person  who  Is  a 
member  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  pueblo, 
group,  or  community  of  Indians  or  Alaska 
Natives  which  Is  recognized  by  the  Federal 
GtoTernment  as  eligible  for  services  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(c)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
pueblo,  group,  or  conununlty  of  Indians  or 
Alaska  Natives  which  is  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  as  eligible  for  services 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(d)  "Reservation"  includes  Indian  res- 
ervations, public  domain  land  occupied  by 
Indians,  former  Indian  reservations  in  Okla- 
homa, and  land  occupied  by  Alaska  Native 
communities. 

(e)  "Economic  enterprise"  means  any  In- 
dian-owned as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  conunerclal,  indiistrlal,  or  busi- 
ness activity  established  or  organized  for 
the   purpose   of   profit. 

(f )  "Other  organizations"'  means  any  non- 
Indian  Individual,  firm,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association. 

TITLE   I— INDIAN   REVOLVINO   LOAN 

FUND 
Sec.  101.  In  order  to  provide  credit  that 
Is  not  available  from  private  money  markets. 


all  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter  a  part 
of  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  IB,  1934  (48  Stet.  986),  the  Act  of 
June  26.  1936  (49  Stat.  1968)  and  the  Act  of 
AprU  19,  1950  (04  SUt.  44) ,  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  Including  sums  received  in 
settlement  of  debts  of  livestock  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  May  24.  1950  (64  Stat.  190),  and 
Slims  collected  in  repayment  of  loans  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made,  and  as  interest  or 
other  charges  on  loans,  shall  hereafter  be 
administered  as  a  single  revolving  loan  fund 
and  shall  be  available  for  loans  to  Indians 
having  a  form  of  organization  that  is  satis. 
ttLctorfito  the  Secretary  and  for  loans  to  in- 
dividual ^ndlans  who  are  not  members  of  or 
eligible  m  membership  In  an  organization 
which  is  making  loans  to  its  members  as 
well  as  for  administrative  expenses  Incurred 
in   connection   therewith. 

Sec.  102.  Loans  may  be  made  tar  any  pur- 
pose which  wlU  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  (a)  the  Individual  Indian  bor- 
rower. Including  locms  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  (b)  the  Indian  organization  and 
Its  members  Including  loans  by  such  orga- 
nizations to  other  organizations  and  invest- 
ments In  other  organizations  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  organizations  of  Indians. 

Sec.  103.  Loans  may  be  made  only  when. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  repayment,  and  only 
to  applicants  who  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from 
other  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

Sec.  104.  Loans  shall  be  for  terms  that  do 
not  exceed  thirty  years  and  shall  bear  Interest 
at  (a)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
market  yield  on  mtinlclpal  bonds:  Provided, 
That  In  no  event  shall  the  rate  be  greater 
than  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturity,  plus  (b)  such  addi- 
tional charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other 
costs  of  the  program  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purpose: 
Provided,  That  educational  loans  may  provide 
for  Interest  to  be  deferred  while  the  borrower 
is  In  school  or  In  the  mmtary  service. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  may  cancel,  adjust, 
compromise,  or  reduce  the  amount  of  any 
loan  or  any  portion  thereof  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
established  by  this  title  and  Its  predeceescw 
constituent  funds  which  he  determines  to  be 
uncollectable  in  whole  or  In  part,  or  which 
is  collectable  only  at  an  unreasonable  cost, 
or  when  such  action  would,  in  his  Judgment, 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
He  may  also  adjust,  compromise,  subordinate, 
or  modify  the  terms  of  any  mortgage,  lease, 
assignment,  contract,  agreement,  or  other 
docipnent  taken  to  secure  such  loans. 

Sec.  106.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
trlbe^  or  by  an  Individual  Indian  with  loans 
made\from  the  revolving  loan  fund  may  be 
taken  In  tnist  unless  the  land  Is  located  out- 
ftide  tbe  boundaries  of  a  reservation  or  a 
tribal  consolidation  area  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
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tribe  or  an  individual  Indian  which  Is  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  or  approved 
oonaoHdation  area  may  be  taken  In  trust  U 
the  purchaser  was  the  owner  of  trust  or  re- 
stricted Interests  in  the  land  before  the  pur- 
chase, otherwise  title  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  pxirchasers  without  any  restric- 
tion on  alienation,  control,  or  use.  Title  to 
any  personal  property  purchased  with  a  loan 
from  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be  taken 
In  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Sxc.  107.  Any  organization  receiving  a  loan 
tram  the  revolving  loan  fund  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assign  to  the  umted  States  as 
security  for  the  loan  all  securities  acqiilred 
In  connection  with  the  loans  made  to  Its 
members  from  such  funds  tmleas  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  to  the  United  States  is  otherwise  reason- 
ably assured. 

Sxc.  108.  The  Secretary  may  not  collect  any 
loan  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  which  be- 
comes delinquent  or  the  Interest  thereon 
from  per  capita  payments  or  other  distribu- 
tions of  tribal  assets  derived  from  a  tribal 
Judgment  which  are  due  the  delinquent  bor- 
rower. 

Sec.  109.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, to  provide  capital  and  to  restore  any 
Impairment  of  capital  for  the  revolving  loan 
fund  960,000,000  exclusive  of  prior  authori- 
zations and  appropriations. 

Sac.  110.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

TITliE  n— LOAN  OUARAMT7  ASD  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  provide  access  to  pri- 
vate money  sources  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  available,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
(a)  to  guarantee  not  to  esceetr  90  per  centum 
of  the  iinpaid  principal  and  interest  due 
on  any  lo«ui  made  to  any  organization  of  In- 
diana having  a  form  of  organization  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary,  and  to  individual  In- 
dians who  are  not  {nembers  of  or  eligible  tor 
membership  in  an  organization  which  is 
ftiRking  loans  to  its  members;  and  (b)  In  lieu 
of  such  guaranty,  to  insure  loans  under  an 
agreement  approved  by  the  Secretary  where- 
by the  lender  will  be  reimbursed  for  losses 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  per  oentimi 
of  the  aggregate  of  such  loans  made  by  it.  but 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  on 
any  one  locm. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
he  deems  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  fix  such  premium  charges  for 
the  Insurance  and  guarantee  of  loans  as  are 
In  his  judgment  adequate  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  probable  losses,  and  deposit  re'- 
celpts  from  such  charges  In  the  Indian  Loan 
Guaranty  and  Ins\irance  Fund  eetabllahed 
piirsuant  to  section  217(a)  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Loans  guaranteed  or  Insured  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  bear  Interest  (exclu- 
sive of  premium  charges  for  Insurance,  and 
service  charge.  If  any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  prin- 
cipal obligation  outstanding  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  reasonable  taking  Into 
consideration  the  range  of  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  204.  The  appllcattpn  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  prior  approval.  Upon  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate 
as  evidence  of  the  guaranty.  Such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  Issued  only  when,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  there  is  a  reasonable  < 
prospect  of  repayment.  No  loai!  to  an  indi- 
vidual Indian  may  be  guaranteed  or  insured 
which  would  cause  the  total  unpaid  prin- 
cipal Indebtedness  to  exceed  9100,000.  No 
loan  to  an  economic  enterprise  (as  defined 
In  section  3)  in  excess  of  9100,000,  or  such 
lower  amount  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 


mine to  be  appropriate,  shall  be  Insured 
unless  prior  approval  of  the  loan  is  obtained 
from  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  206.  Any  loan  guaranteed  hereunder. 
Including  the  security  given  therefor,  may 
be  sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender  to  any  fi- 
nancial institution  subject  to  examination 
and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  206.  Loans  made  by  any  agency  or  In- 
stnimentallty  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
or  by  an  organization  of  Indians  from  funds 
borrowed  from  the  United  States,  and  loans 
the  Interest  on  which  Is  not  included  In  groes 
Income  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  guaranty 
or  Insurance  hereunder. 

Sec.  207.  Any  loans  insured  hereunder  shall 
be  restricted  to  those  made  by  a  fiTntpcj^t'i 
institution  subject  to  examination  and  super- 
vision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  loans  made  by  Indian  organizations  from 
their  own  fimds  to  other  tribes  or  organiza- 
tions of  Indians. 

Sec.  208.  Loans  guaranteed  hereunder  may 
be  made  by  any  lender  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  except  as  provided  in  section  306. 
The  llatFlllty  under  the  guaranty  shall  de- 
crease or  Increase  pro  rata  with  any  decrease 
or  increase  in  the  unpaid  portion  of  the 
obligation. 

Sec.  200.  Any  loan  made  by  any  national 
bank  or  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  by  any  bank,  trust  company,  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  or  ins\uiuace  com- 
pany authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  which  is  guaranteed  hereunder,  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  of  any  other  Federal  statute  with 
respect  to  (a)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  the 
value  of  the  property;  (b)  maturity  of  loans; 
(c)  requirement  of  mortgage  or  other  secu- 
rity, (d)  priority  of  Hen;  or  (e)  percentage 
of  assets  which  may  be  Invested  in  real 
estate  loans. 

Sec.  210.  The  maturity  of  any  loan  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  hereunder  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  years. 

Sec.  211.  In  the  event  of  a  default  of  a  locm 
guaranteed  hereimder,  the  holder  of  the 
guaranty  certificate  may  Immediately  notify 
the  Secretary  in  writing  of  such  default  and 
the  Secretary  shall  thereupon  pay  to  such 
holder  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the  amount 
guaranteed  and  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  holder  of  the  guaranty  and 
receive  an  assignment  of  the  obligation  and 
security.  The  Secretary  may  cancel  the  un- 
collectable  portion  of  any  obligation  to  which 
be  has  an  assignment  or  a  subrogated  right 
under  this  section.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  forbear- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  loan 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary may  establish  the  date,  not  later  than 
the  date  of  Judgment  and  decree  of  foreclo- 
sure or  sale,  upon  which  accrual  of  Interest 
or  charges  shall  cease. 

Sec.  212.  When  a  lender  suffers  a  loss  on  a 
loan  tnsiired  hereunder,  including  accrued 
Interest,  a  claim  therefor  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  loss  has  been  suffered,  he  shall  reim- 
biuse  the  lender  therefor:  ProoUied,  That 
the  amount  payable  to  the  lender  for  a 
loss  on  any  one  loan  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  such  loss:  Provided  further.  That 
no  reimbursement  may  be  made  for  loeees 
in  exceaseaC26  P^'  centum  of  the  aggregate 
of  Insiired  lakes  made  by  the  lender:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  before  any  reimburse- 
ment is  made,  all  reasonable  collection  efforts 
shall  have  been  exhausted  by  the  lender, 
and  the  security  for  the  loan  shall  have  been 
liquidated   to   the   extent  feasible,  and  the 


proceeds  applied  on  the  debt.  Upon  reim- 
bursement. In  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  lender, 
the  note  or  Judgment  evidencing  the  debt 
shaU  be  assigned  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  lender  shall  have  no  further  «Matw| 
against  the  borrower  or  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  then  take  such  further 
collection  action  as  may  be  warranted,  or  may 
cancel  the  uncoUectable  portion  of  any  debt 
assigned  pursuant  hereto.  The  Secretary 
may  establish  a  date  upon  which  accrual  of 
interest  or  charges  shall  cease. 

Sec.  313.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
any  lender  or  holder  of  a  guaranty  certificate 
falls  to  maintain  adequate  accounting  rec- 
ords, or  to  demonstrate  proper  ability  to 
service  adequately  loans  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured, or  to  exercise  proper  credit  judgment, 
or  has  willfully  or  negligently  engaged  in 
practices  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  a  borrower  or  of  the  United  Statec, 
he  may  refuse,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, to  guarantee  or  insure  any  furtner 
loans  made  by  such  lender  or  holder,  and 
may  bar  such  lender  or  holder  from  acquir- 
ing additional  loans  guaranteed  or  insured 
heretmder:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  refuse  to  i>ay  a  valid  guaranty  or 
insurance  claim  on  loans  prevloxisly  made  la 
good  faith. 

Sec.  214.  Any  evidence  of  guaranty  or  in- 
surance Issxied  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  the  loan 
for  guaranty  or  insurance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  such 
guaranty  or  insurance:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shalf  preclude  the  Secre- 
tary from  establishing,  as  against  the  origi- 
nal lender,  defenses  based  on  fraud  or  mate- 
rial misrepresentation  or  bar  him  from  es- 
tablishing, by  regulations  in  force  at  the  date 
of  such  issuance  or  disbursement,  whichever 
is  the  earlier,  partial  defenses  to  the  amount 
payable  on  the  guaranty  or  Insurance. 

Sec.  216.  Title  to  any  land  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  by  an  individual  Indian  with  loans 
guaranteed  or  insured  pursuant  to  this  title 
may  be  taken  in  trust,  unless  the  land  is 
located  outside  the  boundaries  of  a  reserva- 
tion or  a  tribal  consolidation  area  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Title  to  any  land  purchased 
by  a  tribe  or  an  individual  Indian  which  is 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  reeervatlon  or 
approved  consolidation  area  may  be  taken 
in  trxist  If  the  purchaser  was  the  owner  at 
trust  or  restricted  interests  in  the  land  be- 
fore the  pvirchase,  otherwise  title  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  ot  the  purchaser  without 
any  restriction  on  alienation,  control,  or  use. 
TlUe  to  any  personal  property  purchased 
with  loans  guaranteed  or  insured  beretind^ 
shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  216.  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Secretary  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  the 
giiarantee  or  insurance  of  loans,  and  the  ac- 
quisition, management,  and  disposition  of 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  incident 
to  such  activities,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive upon  all  officers  of  the  Oovemment.  With 
respect  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  guar- 
anty or  Insurance  program  authorized  by 
this  title,  and  notwithstanding  the  provlslona 
at  any  other  laws,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  sue  and  be  sued  in  his  official  capacity 
in  any  co\irt  of  competent  jurisdiction; 

(b)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  title,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  pay- 
ment on  principal  or  interest  or  any  portion 
thereof,  seciirity,  or  any  other  provisions  of 
any  note,  contract,  mortgage,  or  other  In- 
strument securing  a  loan  which  has  been 
guaranteed  or  insured  hereunder; 

(c)  pay,  or  compromise,  any  claim  on,  or 
arising  because  ot  any  loan  guaranty  or  In- 
siiranoe; 

(d)  pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any 
right,  title,  claim,  lieu,  or  demand,  however 
acquired,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  any 
equity  or  right  of  redemption; 
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(e)  purchase  at  any  sale,  public  or  private, 
upon  such  terms  and  for  such  prices  as  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable,  and  take  title 
to  property,  real,  personal,  ch*  mixed:  and 
similarly  seU,  at  public  or  private  sale,  ex- 
change, assign,  convey,  or  otherwise  dlspoee 
of  such  property;  and 

(f)  complete,  administer,  operate,  obtain, 
and  pay  for  Insurance  on,  and  maintain, 
renovate,  repair,  modernize,  lease,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  any  property  acquired  or  held 
pursuant  to  the  guaranty  or  Insurance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title. 

Sec.  217.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insiirance  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund") 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  as  a 
revolving  fimd  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  fund  and  the  purposes  of  section  301  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  910,000,000  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years   1974,  1976,  and   1976. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  with 
respect  to  loans  guaranteed  or  insured  under 
this  title,  but  the  aggregate  of  such  loans 
which  are  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  shaU  be  limited  to  9200.000,000  as 
authorized  in  appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  All  funds,  claims,  notes,  mortgages, 
contracts,  and  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section,  and  all  oolleo- 
tlons  and  proceeds  therefrom,  shall  consti- 
tute aaaeU  of  the  fund;  and  all  liabUiUes  and 
obUgatlons  of  such  assets  shall  be  liabilities 
and  obligations  of  the  fund.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  servicing  loans  held,  g^iiaranteed,  or 
insured  by  blm  under  this  title  and  purchas- 
ing such  guaranteed  or  insured  loans  on  such 
terms  and  oonditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  also  utilize  the  fund 
to  pay  taxes,  insurance,  prior  liens,  expenses 
necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjustments  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  and  transmit- 
tal of  collections,  and  other  expenses  and 
advances  to  protect  the  Secretary  for  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  or  insured  under  this 
title  or  held  by  the  Secretary,  to  acquire  such 
security  property  at  foreclosure  sale  or  other- 
wise, and  to  pay  administrative  expenses. 

Sec.  218.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vlBioDa  of  this  title. 

TITLE  in— INTEREST  SUBSIDIES  AND 
ADSamSTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  pay  as  an  interest  subsidy  on  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  or  insured  under  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act  amounts 
which  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate  pay- 
able by  the  borrower  to  the  rate  determined 
under  section  104  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  (a)  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  217  and  301  of  this 
Act,  such  siuns  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  (b)  for  administrative  expenses 
under  this  Act  not  to  exceed  910,000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1976,  and  1976. 

Tm^  IV— INDIAN  BUSINESS  GRANTS 

Sec.  401.  There  is  established  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  Indian  Busl- 
neas  Development  Program  whose  purpoee  is 
to  stimulate  and  Increase  Indian  entrepre- 
neurship  and  employment  by  providing 
equity  capital  through  nonreimlmrsable 
grants  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Tndlann  and  Indian  tribes  to  establish  and 
expand  profitmaklng  Indian-owned  economic 
enterprisee  on  or  near  reservations. 

Sao.  403.  No  grant  in  excess  of  960,000,  or 
such  lower  amount  aa  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  may  be  made 
to  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,   or   community   recognized   by   the 


Federal  Oovemment  as  eligible  for  aervlcea 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  A  grant 
may  be  made  only  to  an  ^>pllcanrt  who.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  is  imahle  to 
obtain  adequate  flnanfilng  for  its  o^'^^mli* 
enterprise  from  other  sources,  including  Its 
own  financial  resources,  except  that  no  grant 
may  be  made  to  an  i^pUcant  who  Is  imable 
to  obtain  at  least  60  per  centum  of  the  neces- 
sary fluids  for  the  economic  enterprise  from 
other  sources. 

Sec.  403.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prtated  not  to  exceed  the  siun  of  910,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1976,  and 
1976  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  title. 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  preecribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  neceesary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
andiNisaed. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  executive  calendar,  be- 
ginning With  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  through  and  Includ- 
ing National  Credit  Union  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Semite 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem^ 
pore.  The  nominations  on  the  executive 
calendar,  beginning  with  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
going  through  Natl(Hial  Credit  Union 
Board,  win  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPItCENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  David  Olan 
Meeker,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Houislng  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  In  the.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  m,  follows: 

A.  A.  Sommer,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  to^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  6,  1976. 

Ray  Garrett,  Jr.,  of  nilnols.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  6,  1977. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  nomination 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  E. 
Yoimg,  of  Washington,  to  be  a  member 


of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
c^nber  31, 1973. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectbm,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEOISIiATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 42— ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 
TWO  HOUSES 

liir.  MANSFIELD.  MT.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  RepuUlcan 
leader  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution,  No.  42, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
8.  Con.  Res.  43 

Betoived  by  t4e  Senate  {the  House  of  Sep- 
reaentativei  concurring).  That  when  the 
two  Housee  adjourn  on  Friday,  August  3, 
1973,  they  ShaU  stand  adjourned  untu  13:00 
noon  on  Wedneeday,  S^tember  6,  1973,  or 
untu  13:00  noon  on  the  second  day  aft^ 
their  respective  Members  are  notified  to  reas- 
semble in  accordance  with  section  3  ot  this 
reeolutlon,  whichever  event  first  occurs. 

"Sec.  3.  The  President  pro  temp<tfe  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ShaU  notify  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  respectlvtiy,  to 
reassemble  whenever  in  their  opinion  leg- 
islative expediency  shall  warrant  it  or  when- 
ever the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  majMlty  leader  of  the  House,  acting 
Jointly,  or  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  minority  leadw  of  the  House, 
acting  Jointly,  file  a  written  request  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hoiise  that  the  Congress  reassemble 
for  the  consideration  of  legislation." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? \ 

There  being  no  objection,  tha  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  421  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  ' 


IS  ANYBODY  LISTENING? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Saturday  being  wtiat  it  is,  and 
attendance  being  what  it  Is  not,  I  in- 
dulge  myself  In  a  small  soliloquy,  m  the 
play  "1776"  there  Is  a  song  that  goes 
something  like  this : 

Is  anybody  listening? 
Is  anybody  here? 
Is  anybody  listening? 
Does  anybody  care? 

We  must  wonder  about  these  things  as 
we  go  about  our  dally  respanslbilities. 
Is  anybody  listening?  Well,  we  often 
think  they  are  not.  Yet  in  many  little 
ways  we  discover  how  closely  people  are 
i&tening  in  the  United  States.  If  one 
makes  a  trip  home  to  one's  constituents — 
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to  Waukegan,  to  San  FrancistoQ,  to  Mem- 
phis, or  wherever,  someone  will  ^ceme  up 
and  say  something  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress: "I  want  to  thank  you.  Senator,  for 
what  you  are  doing."  Or.  "I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  do  what  you  are  <x>i^g."  Or. 
"I  feel  better  because  you  are  there." 

When  they  say  that,  we  begin  to  realize 
that  the  people  of  the  country  have  a 
listening  ear  far  more  acute  than  we 
are  even  aware  of. 

Then,  does  anybody  care?  When  we 
travel  about,  we  find  that  people  will  also 
stop  us  with  criticism:  "I  did  not  like 
what  you  did.  Senator."  Or,  "I  disagree 
with  you."  Or,  "You  were  wrong."  Or, 
"I  think  you  should  not  have  done  what 
yhn  did." 

"tbat  shows  that  all  over  the  country 
th^re  are  people  who  caxe  and  respect 
us  and  respect  the  positions  we  have,  and 
who  disagree  with  us  and  tell  us  so  with 
candor. 

So  I  think  we  should  continue  to  have 
faith  In  the  American  people,  in  their 
judgment,  in  their  wisdom,  in '^  their 
acuity,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  really 
do  listen  and  they  really  do  care.  There, 
of  coxurse,  lies,  in  my  opinion,  the  ulti- 
mate security  of  the  Republic. 

With  these  few  remarks,  whi<^  I  hope 
may  have  been  luculent,  I  conclude  the 
soliloquy,  aware  that  nobody  is  listening 
and  nobody  seems  to  care;  yet  I  know, 
somehow,  that  the  people  axe  listening, 
and  I  know,  somehow,  that  they  care. 

Mr.  President,  it  matters.  It  matters 
a  lot. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  song  Is  slightly  flat. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
never  attempt  to  get  into  fiill  voice  on 
Saturday. 

TRANSACTION    OP    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  with  statements  therein 
iMited  to5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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PAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS     OP      1973 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMTT- 
-TEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-358) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7935)  to  amoid 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  rates 
under  that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage 
of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMnTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
.favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Ui.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 


Alyln  la.  Aim,  of  the  District  of  Oolumbl*. 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  WTT.T.a  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  2281.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  clearing  of 
the  channel  of  the  Little  Calumet  River,  m. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2282.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of  the 
New  Hope  Dam  and  I^ake,  N.C..  to  the  B. 
Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2282.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  N.C.,  to  the 
B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

TRIBtrrE   TO   SENATOR   B.    EVUiaTl'   JOKDAK 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  those 
among  us  here  today  who  shared  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  my  close  friend 
and  very  distinguished  colleague,  B. 
Everett  Jordan,  during  his  15  years  in 
the  Senate  know  Just  how  well  and  cpnaK" 
pletely  he  devoted  himself  to  ea^^tSi^e 
many  causes  to  which  he  was  committed. 

The  record  of  his  years  in'^e  Senate 
is  replete  with  evidence  of  the  significant 
contributions  he  made  in  the  areas  of 
agriculture,  public  education,  social 
security  legislation,  and  measures  to  aid 
the  handicapped. 

From  the  day  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
however,  his  overriding  desire  and  pur- 
pose was  to  insure  that  North  Carolina's 
natural  wealth,  and  particularly  the 
State's  water  resources,  were  guarded 
against  waste  and  developed  to  their 
fullest  potential. 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  It  is 
in  the  field  of  resource  development  that 
he  rendered  his  most  important  service. 
Thanks  to  Everett  Jordan,  North  Caro- 
lina made  greater  strides  in  this  area 
during  his  Senate  tenure  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  State's  history. 

The  fruits  of  his  efforts  are  seen  in  im- 
proved inland  and  coastal  navigation  fa- 
cihties,  in  more  adequate  protection 
against  flooding,  significant  progress  in 
the  war  against  water  pollution,  and  in 
a  water  conservation  program  geared  to 
providing  a  full  supply  to  the  State's 
cities  and  growing  industries  and  to  meet 
its  burgeoning  outdoor  recreation  de- 
mands. 

Those  accomplishments  attest  to  his 
foresight  and  determination  and  to  his 
complete  refusal  to  admit  defeat  in  the 
face  of  heavy  odds.  He  demonstrated 
those  attributes   most  convincingly  in 


what  sometimes  was  a  lonely,  one-man 
battle  to  Insure  a  start  of  one  of  the 
State's  moet  ambitious  public  works  pro- 
posals, the  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake. 
Now  in  an  advanced  construction  stage, 
the  multipurpose  project  Is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1975. 

Because  it  Is  so  much  a  product  of  his 
efforts,  I  can  think  of  no  more  appro- 
priate way  to  recognize  and  symbolize 
his  pubUc  works  achievements  as  a  whole 
than  to  rename  the  New  Hope  as  the 
B.  E^rerett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake. 

I  consider  It  an  honor  to  propose  legis- 
lation now  for  that  purpose,  and  I  very 
much  hope  the  bill  will  receive  the 
prompt  and  favorable  attention  which 
it  merits  as  a  richly  deserved  tribute  to 
a  splendid  North  Carolinian.  Similar  leg- 
islation has  been  Introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Members  of  North  Csu-olina's 
delegation. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BIU^S 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    1988 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bdlx),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklxt), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huohis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McInttri)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wuckxh)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1988,  the  In- 
terim Zone  Extension  and  Management 
Act  of  1973. 

S.  2089 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnttsok,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2089,  to  require  that  a  percentage  of 
U.S.  oU  imports  be  carried  on  n.S.-flag 
vessels. 

8.   8180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pihct,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2280,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

BXNATK  JOINT  IX80LTTTI0M   ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taucaogk,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hkucs)  was  added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  27.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that,  except  in 
time  of  war  or  economic  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress,  expenditures  of 
the  Government  may  not  exceed  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Government  during  any  fis- 
cal year. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  151— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  "MAJORITY  AND  MI- 
NORITY LEADERS  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania)  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  151),  which  reads  as 
follows: 
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Beaolved.  That  a  compilation  entitled  "ICa- 
Jorlty  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate", 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary Of  the  Senate,  Francis  R.  Valeo,  by  the 
Senate  Parliamentarian.  Floyd  M.  Rlddlck, 
sbaU  be  reprinted  with  any  revisions  and 
certain  tables  aa  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  an  additional  two  thousand  copies  be 
printed  for  distribution  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954— AMENDMENT 
AMXMDiaarr  no.  44s 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Fmance) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  mobility 
that  Americans  have  enjoyed  may  be  in 
jeopardy.  To  help  conserve  the  Nation's 
fuel  reserves,  I  mtroduced  on  June  30, 
S.  2036,  a  bill  designed  to  improve  auto- 
mobile efficiency. 

Since,  the  bill's  introduction  I  have  re- 
ceived many  valuable  suggestions  con- 
ceming  it.  Based  on  these  suggestions  I 
am  submitting  a  modified  amendment  to 
S.  2036.  My  esteemed  colleague  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Vanik,  of  Ohio,  who  pre- 
viously submitted  similar  legislation,  is 
introducing  a  similar  revision.  Our  re- 
vised bills  are  identical. 

The  many  excellent  questions  I  have 
received  provide  an  opportunity  to  bring 
my  bill  into  perspective,  some  of  those 
questions  are  set  out  hereinafter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
togetheer  with  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection  the  questions 
and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows : 

WHT   ^AS  8.    2036    INTBODTTCSD? 

We  are  facing  a  crisis  because  of  fuel  short- 
ages and  the  known  fact  that  we  will  even- 
tuaUy  run  out.  Our  Imports  of  petroleum 
from  abroad  are  on  the  increase  adding  to  ovu 
problem.  The  net  dollar  dram  on  the  United 
Stifies  for  Imported  fuels  in  1970  was  $2.1 
bUUon.  The  experts  indicate  that  in  1976  we 
wlU  have  to  Ixnport  between  $9  and  $13  bu- 
tton of  fuel.  Oolng  Into  "hock"  to  oU -produc- 
ing Middle  Eastern  countries  will  make  our 
economy  unstable  and  make  us  ausoeptlble 
to  blackmaU. 

I  strongly  support  and  have  previously  In- 
troduced legislation  to  encourage  methods  of 
Increasing  our  domestic  fuel  supply  through 
exploration  and  Increased  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  consumption  of  fuel  Is  In- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate.  It  has  become 
obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  Indis- 
criminate and  wasteful  use  of  fuel,  and  we 
must  find  ways  to  conserve  energy. 

WHAT    OOKM    THE    Bnj.    DOT 

<k  It  provides  an  incentive  to  the  American 
.  automobile  Industry  to  develop  automobiles 
which  get  better  mileage.  It  does  this  by  plac- 
ing a  levy  on  manufacturers  for  seUlng  cars 
with  poor  mileage.  The  bill  does  not  take 
effect  unta  July  1976.  A  revision  to  the  bUl 
keeps  the  levy  low  untU  Jvlj%  1978,  after 
which  It  would  Increase.  Although  the  levy 
U  low  until  1978,  It  provides  mantifacturers 
with  a  reminder  to  "get  going"  In  develop- 
ing better  mileage  automobiles.  Every  cent 
received  from  thU  bill  will  be  spent  in  a 
program  to  develop  engmes  which  get  better 
mileage. 

WON'T   MT   BnX    MAKE    T7S   crvx   XJF  TXTLL   BXZXO 
CAMSt 

It's  mileage  that  counts  not  size.  Convinc- 
ing evidence  exists  that  Americans  can  have 


full  8l«ed  automobUes  which  wm  get  far 
better  mileage.  The  average  American  auto- 
mobile converts  only  26%  of  the  energy  sup- 
pUed  to  It  to  xisef ul  work.  Average  American 
automobile  mileage  has  been  decreasing 
every  year.  If  we  got  the  same  average  mile- 
age today  as  we  got  In  1966,  we  would  have 
adequate  supplies  instead  of  a  shortage. 

ISN'T    THX    DBCBZASX    IN    lOLXAGC    COMPURXLT 
DUX  TO  POIXXmON  CONTBOLBT 

UUeage  achieved  by  Aznerlcan  oars  was 
decreasing  every  year  long  before  the  pol- 
lution standards  were  Imposed.  Since  1966 
fuel  economy  of  the  avenge  American  car 
has  decreased  about  20%,  a  Uttle  over  half  of 
that  decrease  apjMara  to  be  due  to  poUutlon 
controls. 

WON'T  MT  BILL  XNABLX  rOBBOM  CASS  TO  FDSB 
AXnuCAN  CABS  OFF  THX  MAXXXTT 

The  effect  will  ultimately  be  the  opposite. 
America  Is  very  strong  technically,  aiyl  with 
the  right  Incentive  will  develop  cars  which 
not  only  give  better  mUeage  than  foreign 
cars,  but  also  wlU  be  safer  and  more  com- 
fortable. In  the  long  run,  we  can  look  to- 
ward mcreased  sales  of  American  oars  In 
foreign  coimtrles.  with  high  gas  prices 
abroad,  comfortable,  safe  American  cars  with 
good  mUeage  wlU  be  a  very  competitive 
product. 

WHT  DON'T  WB  SOLVX  OTJB  PBOBLBSC  BT  AN 
BXTKN8IVX  FBOCRAX  TO  INCRXASB  OUX  D01CC8- 
TIC   PBTBOUnnC    SUPPLTt 

Our  domestic  supply  of  petroleum  Is 
limited.  Even  If  we  could  rapidly  buUd  more 
reflnerles  and  pump  oU  out  of  the  groiind 
faster,  we  would  only  put  off  the  Inevitable. 
We  can  stretch  out  our  domestic  supply  of 
petroleum  If  we  use  it  prudently,  and  we  can 
continue  to  have  our  present  high  standard 
of  living  if  we  use  America's  greatest  re- 
source to  solve  our  fuel  problem. 

America's  greatest  resource  Is  advance 
technology,  and  It  Is  through  American  ad- 
vance technology  that  we  are  going  to  get 
better,  safer,  more  comfortable  cars  with 
better  mUeage. 

My  bill  WlU  provide  the  incentive  for  bet- 
ter gas  mUeage  thereby  reducing  consumer 
costs  and  conserving  a  vital  resource. 

Strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause. and  Insert  fn  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

That— 

(a)  the  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Nation  Is  facing  a  serious  shortage 
of  finished  petroleum  products,  and  a  na- 
tional poUcy  of  energy  conservation  Is  vital 
to  reduce  the  wastefiU  use  of  Irreplaceable 
fOBsU  fuels; 

(2)  a  shortage  of  domestic  refinery  capac- 
ity and  a  conflicting  pattern  of  Federal  poli- 
cies have  hampered  the  production  of  gaso- 
line supplies  and  have  made  such  supplies 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding 
nat tonal  demand; 

(8)  passenger  cars  and  other  motor  ve- 
hicles which  xise  Internal  oombustton  engines 
are  a  major  example  of  the  Inefficient  con- 
sumption of  gasoime; 

(4)  the  efficiency  with  which  motor  ve- 
hicles consume  fuel  has  declined  during  the 
past  twenty  years  because  there  Is  little  In- 
centive to  improve  engine  efficiency;  and 

(6)  the  primary  responslbUlty  for  develop- 
ing more  efficient  automotive  engines  is  prop- 
erly that  of  American  private  Industry.  How- 
ever, American  maniifacturers  must  be  en- 
couraged to  produce  not  only  more  efficient 
engines  but  also  automobUes  which  can  com- 
pete successfully  with  foreign  automobUes  In 
achieving  better  fuel  economy. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  the  development  and  manu- 
facture of  automobUes  which  efficiently  con- 
sume gasoline. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 36  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
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(relating  to  motor  vehicle  excise  taxes)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sbc.  4064.  ATTtoitovjiM  Fdxl  CONSVicPnoH 
Tax. 

"(a)  IMPOSITION  or  Tax. — ^Tliere  is  hereby 
imposed  upon  every  new  automobUe  manu- 
factured, produced,  or  In^wrted  a  tax  at 
whichever  of  the  foUowlng  rates  Is  applicable 
with  resjMCt  to  the  fuel  oonsumptton  rate 
(as  determined  under  subeectton  (b))  of 
such  automobUe  : 

"(1)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1976. 
and  ending  June  80, 1978: 

"If  the  oon8uii:y>tion  rate  (in  miles  per  gal- 
lon) is: 

Hie  tax  Is: 

Over  ao.O ; o 

Over  19.0  but  not  over  20.0 $30 

Over  18.0  but  not  over  19.0 80 

Over  17.0  but  not  over  18.0 40 

Over  16.0  but  not  over  17.0 „  60 

Over  16.0  but  not  over  16.0 00 

Over  14.6  but  not  over  18.0 . 80 

Over  14.0  but  not  over  14JS_.^ 100 

Over  13.6  but  not  over  14.0 UO 

Over  13.0  but  not  over  ISJS 140 

Over  12.6  but  not  over  13.0 160 

Over  12.0  but  not  over  12JS 180 

Over  11.0  but  not  over  12.0 . 200 

Over  10.0  but  not  over  11.0 240 

Over    9.0  but  not  over  10.0 280 

Over    8.0  but  not  over    9.0 820 

Not  over  8.0 860 

"(2)  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  197& 
and  ending  June  30,  1981 :  / 

"If  the  consumption  rate  (in  miles  ott 
gaUon)  U:  / 

The  tax  is: 

Over  20.0 0 

Over  19.0  but  not  over  20X) |40 

Over  18.0  but  not  over  19.0 ..    00 

Over  17.0  but  not  over  18.0 00 

Over  16.0  but  not  over  17.0 100 

Over  16.0  but  not  over  16.0 120 

Over  14J  but  not  over  16.0 160 

Over  14.0  but  not  over  14JS 200 

Over  13.6  but  not  over  14.0 240 

Over  13.0  but  not  over  13.6 200 

Over  12.6  but  not  over  13.0 320 

Over  12.0  but  not  over  12Ji 300 

Over  11.0  but  not  over  12.0.^ 400 

Over  10.0  but  not  over  11.0 480 

Over  9.0  but  not  over  10.0 L 660 

Over  8.0  but  not  over  9.0 i_ 640 

Not  over  8.0 I 730 

"(b)  DcTBioNATioN  OF  Fob.  (poksvicmoK 
Ratb. — ^The  fuel  consumption  rate  of  new 
automobiles  tcLxable  under  sujsaectton  (a) 
shaU  be  determined  solely  on-jthe  baala  of 
the  AutomobUe  Fuel  Consump^on  Schedule 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  / 

"(c)  LiABiLiTT  FOB  Patjcbnt. — ^Ths  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  ahaU  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  iD^MCter  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shaU  prescribe.  \ 

"(d)  DarmiTioNa. — rar  the  pNirpose  of  this 
section —  \ 

"(1)  the  term  'new  automt^ile'  means 
every  vehicle,  equipped  with  an  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  designed  for  use  on  the  high- 
way which  has  never  been  transferred  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser,  but  shaU  not  include  any 
commercial  vehicle,  or  any  farm  vehicle,  aa 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'ultimate  purchaser'  »»«>»"■ 
with  respect  to  any  new  automobUe,  the  first 
person  who  in  good  faith  purchases  such 
automobile  for  piirposes  other  than  resale." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  I  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there<rf  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  4064.  AutomobUe  fuel  oonsumptton 
tax." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sectton 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1876. 
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Ssc.  3.  (a)  Th«  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment^of  Transportation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall,  ttom  time  to 
time,  study  and  Investigate  the  fuel  ctm- 
sumptlon  rates  of  automobiles  which  are 
subject,  or  may  be  subject,  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4064  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (relating  to  automobile  fuel  oon- 
BumptloQ  taxes). 

(b)  The  studies  and  Investigations  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
tests — 

(1)  of  each  automobile  model  subject  to 
such  tax  eqtilpped — 

(A)  with  each  available  engine  size  (meas- 
ured by  horsepower), 

(B)  with  and  without  air  conditioning, 
automatic  transmission,  and  power  steering, 
when  available,  and  combinations  of  such 
available  accessories,  and 

(C)  with  and  without  each,  and  combina- 
tions of  each,  type  of  other  accessory  avail- 
able which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  a  significant  effect  on  fuel  c(Hisump- 
tlon  economy;  and 

(3)  which  shall  be  conducted — 

(A)  under  driving  conditions  representa- 
tive of  an  average  composite  at  urban  and 
nonurban  driving  speeds  and  clrcimistanoes, 

(B)  with  the  fuel  used  being  of  the  qual- 
ity normally  recommended  for  use  in  such 
automobile,  and 

(C)  with  such  automobile  carrying  the 
average  weight  load  for  which  it  was 
designed.  j 

(c)  Based  upon  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions conducted  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  fuel  consump- 
tion effective  accessories  (as  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  subsection 
(b)  (1) )  and  with  each  available  engine  size. 
The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  Jtiile  1. 
1976,  and  each  year  thereafter,  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
schedule  of  all  such  rates  to  be  known  as  the 
Automobile  Fuel  Consumption  Schedtile 
(Interim  revisions  of  which  are  to  be  made  by 
the  Administrator  as  he  deems  ai^roprlate) . 
Tbe  Automobile  Fuel  Consumption  Schedtile 
shall  be  made  available  for  sale  as  a  public 
document. 

8bc.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Automobile  Infor- 
mation DlsclosTire  Act  (IS  U.S.O.  1332)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  afto'  "Sec.  3." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Kvery  laMl  i«<iulred  to  be  aiBxed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include.  In  the 
case  of  any  automobile  on  which  a  tax  was 
impoeed  by  section  4064  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  automobile 
fuel  economy  taxes)  — 

"(1)  the  fuel  consumption  rate  determined 
to  be  applicable  for  such  automobile,  and 

"(2)  the  tax  paid  under  such  section  4064." 

See.  6.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  not  later  than  July  1,  1977.  devel<9 
an  automobile  fuel  consumption  standard 
universally  applicable  to  all  existing  and  po- 
tential types  of  automobile  fuels  and 
engines; 

(2)  not  later  than  Jtily  1,  1978,  der^^op 
procedures  for  rating  fuel  oonsimiptio^  of 
new  automobiles  for  purposes  of  paragri4>h 
(3)  using  the  standard  developed  under  para- 
gra^  (1): 

(9  prepare,  for  submission  to  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1.  1979,  a  report  recommend- 
ing legislation  whidh  would  provide  for  the 
taxation,  based  i^Km  the  standard  developed 
\inder  paragraph  (1),  of  the  fuel  consump- 
tion rate  of  all  new  automobiles,  powered 
by  gasoline  or  otherwise,  manufactured,  pro- 
duced, or  Imported  after  Jime  30, 1981;  and 

(4)  devel<9  and  conduct  a  program  to  de- 
velop nK>re  efficient  automobile  engines  uti- 
lizing funds  provided  under  section  7. 


Sxc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  wUl 
calculate  the  income  received  under  section 
2  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  This  Infor- 
mation will  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Dlreotor  of  the  Office  of  Iilanagement  and 
Budget  within  two  months  of  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Sbc.  7.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  Include  In  each  ^nwiwi  budget 
the  amount  reported  under  section  6  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year  which  said  funds  shall 
be  available  and  used  for  the  purpose  «et 
forth  In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  6. 


REFORM  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  PRO- 
CEDURES—AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMXMT    NO.    444 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions.) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1541)  to  provide  for  the  reform 
of  congressional  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  enactment  of  fiscal  measures;  to 
provide  ceUlngs  on  Federal  expenditures 
£md  the  national  debt;  to  create  a  budget 
committee  in  each  Hoxise;  to  create  a 
congressional  o£Qce  of  the  budget:  and 
i&r  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 — AMEND- 
MENT 

AlCZlfDMZNT    NO.    445 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  372)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters 
of  the  equal  time  requirement  of  section 
315  with  respect  to  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  candidates  and  to  amend  the 
Campaign  Communications  Reform  Act 
to  provide  a  further  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures in  election  csmipaigns  for 
Federal  elective  office. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AN   AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMXNT    NO.    413    TO    8.    373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pncr,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlktt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  413,  to  the  bill  (S.  372)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  relieve 
broadcasters  of  the  equal  time  require- 
ment of  section  315  with  respect  to  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Presidential  candidates 
and  to  amend  the  Campaign  Communi- 
cations Reform  Act  to  provide  a  further 
limitation  on  expenditures  in  election 
campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office. 

NOnCK  or  HXABINO  ON  TITLX  rv  OP  8.  304* 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  od 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures, of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatioiis  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  8.  2049.  Wednesday,  August  1.  be- 
ginning at  2  pjn.,  in  room  1224,  Dlrksm 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  subject  of 
the  testimony  is  to  be  limited  to  title  IV. 


of  S.  2049.  This  title  relates  to  the  access 
to  records  and  Information  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  hearings  will  be  hdd  on  other  parts 
of  the  bill  later  in  the  sessicn. 

The  substance  of  title  IV  of  S.  2049,  has 
been  Introduced  as  aa  amendment  by 
Senator  Pkrcy  to  8.  1541,  the  Congres- 
sional Budgetary  Procedures  Act,  which 
leglslatloa  is  to  be  ctHisidered  by  the  full 
Government  Operations  Committee  after 
the  August  recess. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  hearing  will 
provide  essential  backgroimd  both  as  to 
title  IV  of  S.  2049.  and  the  Percy  amend- 
ment. 

Witnesses,  tentatively  scheduled,  will 
include  Senator  C^harles  H.  Perot,  Hon. 
Elmer  Staats,  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  representatives  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  make  known 
their  views  aa  this  title  IV  of  8.  2049, 
should  communicate  with  the  cleilc  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Budgeting.  Manage- 
ment, and  Expenditures,  room  161,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building,  225-1474. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHARGES  AGAINST  WATERGATE 
COBftMITTEE'S  CHIEF  INVESTIGA- 
TOR 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  along 
with  21  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities.  The 
letter  was  prompted  by  the  disclosure  on 
Tuesday  by  Mr.  George  Bush  of  three 
affidavits  alleging  that  Mr.  (larmine  Bel- 
lino,  chief  investigator  of  the  committee, 
was  deeply  involved  in  illegal  or  imethlcal 
conduct  against  President  Nixon  In  the 
1960  Presidential  race.  Considering  the 
seriousness  of  these  charges,  we  requested 
that  the  committee  grant  Mr.  Belllno  a 
leave  of  absence  and  conduct  an  in-depth 
investigation  Into  these  grave  charges. 

It  is  our  desire  that  all  activities  and 
proceedings  of  the  select  ccxnmittee  be 
beyond  reprotush. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  splritof  bipartisan- 
ship, the  Senate  passed  the  resolution  es- 
tablishing the  Watergate  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  77  to  0.  Considering  the  gravity 
of  these  new  charges,  I  trust  that  Sen- 
ator Ervin  will  respond  to  this  request  in 
that  same  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  letter  and  the  attachments 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  foUows: 

U.S.  SXNATX, 

Washington.  B.C.  July  27. 1973. 
Hon.  Sam  EIbvin, 

Chairman,  Select  ComTnittee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice BuOiing,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkax  Sxnatob  EavTN :  On  Tuesday,  July  24, 
Mr.  George  Bush,  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  released  three  sworn  af- 
fidavits making  serious  charges  against  Mr. 
Carmen  Belllno,  Chief  Investigator  of  the  Se- 
lect  Committee   on   Presidential   Campaign 
Activities. 


Among  other  things,  the  affadavlts  aUege 
that  Mr.  Belllno  was  deeply  Involved  in  U- 
legal  bugging  of  the  Presidential  Campaign 
of  President  Nixon  In  1960. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  current  In- 
vestigation by  the  Select  Committee,  and  the 
position  of  Mr.  Belllno,  it  would  seem  prudent 
to  conduct  an  immediate  investigation  and 
to  grant  leave  to  Mr.  BeUino  pending  resolu- 
tion of  these  grave  charges.  To  do  otherwise 
could  put  a  taint  on  any  work  or  investiga- 
tion produced  by  Mr.  Belllno  for  the  Select 
Committee. 

It  Is  important  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Select  Committee  be  free  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  wrongdoing.  We  hope  you  wUl  see 
fit  to  investigate  these  aUegatlons  and  thereby 
restore  confidence  in  the  proceedings.  At- 
tached are  copies  of  the  affidavits  for  your 
Information. 

Sincerely,  j 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  Hugh  Soott,  Jesse 
Helms,  Paul  Fannin,  Robert  P.  Orlffln, 
Robert  Taft,  William  Roth,  James  Mc- 
Clure,  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Strom  lliur- 
mond,  Marlow  Cook,  Charles  Percy, 
William  Scott,  BlU  Brock,  John  Tower, 
Wallace  Bennett,  James  Buckley. 
TV^m*"  Hruska.  Barry  Ooldwater,  Bob 
Packwood.  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Fete  Dome- 
nld.  UJ3.  Senators. 

Statkmxnt    bt    Honokablk    GEoaox    Bttsb. 
Cbaixman,  Rxptjblican  National  Coiuot- 

TXK 

A  few  weeks  ago  Information  came  to  my 
attention  that  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  certain 
Republican  Party  and  Presidential  campaign 
officials  had  been  spied  upon  during  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign. 

Further  there  was  a  strong  indication  that 
the  spying  included  the  use  of  electronic  de- 
vices and  possibly  even  electronic  surveillance 
of  the  hotel  space  In  which  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  prepared  for  his  television  de- 
bates with  then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Further  there  was  strong  indication,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  In  my  own  mind  that  such 
was  the  case,  that  this  spying  and  surveU- 
lance  had  been  orde.'vd  by  a  key  aide  of  the 
Kennedy  campaign  manager. 

I  retained  counsel  for  the  purpoee  of  in- 
vestigating and  analyzing  the  information 
In  order  that,  to  the  limited  extent  facts 
can  be  gathered  without  legal  or  court  proc- 
ess, I  might  know  whether  there  was  sub- 
stance to  such  allegations  or  whether  they 
were  simply  unfounded  rumors. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  there  is.  In  fact, 
substance  to  the  aUegatlons,  for  I  have  been 
given  three  affidavits  sworn  to  under  oath 
together  with  other  investigative  and  ana- 
lytical material  which  provide  that  substance. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  and 
key  officials  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign  were  indeed  under 
surveillance  and  spied  upon.  ThU  surveillance 
and  spying  was  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  movements  apeclflcally  of  one  employee 
of  the  RepubUcan  National  Committee,  Mr. 
Ab  Hermann,  who  had  important  duties  In 
the  1960  Nixon  campaign.  Mr.  Hermann  was 
not  aware  he  was  being  watched.  One  of  the 
sworn  statements  by  one  individual  alleges 
that  it  was  that  person's  clear  impression 
that  electronic  surveillance  against  Richard 
Nixon  "wrapped  up"  the  debates  for  then 
Senator  Kennedy. 

A  second  affidavit  by  a  former  Inspector  of 
Police  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  states  that  he 
was  approached  on  behalf  of  this  same  man 
to  assist  In  gaining  access  and  entry  to  cer- 
tain suites  at  the  then  Wardman  Park  Hotel 
for  the  purp>oee  of  InstaUlng  electronic  eaves- 
dropping devices  In  those  stiltes. 
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The  man,  who  according  to  these  affidavits 
ordered  and  directed  the  spying  of  these  Re- 
publlcaiu.  Is  the  Chief  Investigator  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee,  Carmine  S. 
BeUlno. 

I  have  never  met  the  people  who  executed 
these  sworn  affidavits,  but  I  do  have  the 
sworn  affidavits,  I  hai^  planned  to  release 
this  Information  at  a  newL  conference  on 
July  14,  1973,  but  one  of  the^en  who  signed 
an  affidavit,  Mr.  John  Leon,  died  the  previous 
day.  In  deference  to  his  widow  and  family, 
I  cancelled  the  news  conference  on  July  14. 

I  cannot  and  do  not  vouch  for  the  veracity 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  affidavits, 
but  I  do  believe  that  this  matter  Is  serious 
enough  to  concern  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee,  and  particularly  since  Its  Chief 
Investigator  is  the  subject  of  the  charges 
contained  In  the  affidavits.  If  these  charges 
are  true,  a  taint  would  most  certainly  be 
attached  to  some  of  the  Conmilttee's  work. 

Some  will  say  in  releasing  this  information 
that  I  am  trying  to  Justify  Watergate.  That 
simply  is  not  true. 

I  have  deplored  Watergate  openly  and  pub- 
licly. I  have  felt  troubled  by  it  and.  Indeed, 
sickened  by  it.  I  have  urged  that  the  matter 
be  promptly  resolved  by  full  disclosure.  I 
have  urged  the  prompt  calling  of  aU  material 
witnesses. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  be  saying,  "Oh, 
everyone  does  this  stuff  in  politics,  so  forget 
Watergate."  It  is' my  Intention  to  say  that 
elementary  fairness  requires  that  some  bal- 
ance prevail,  that  serlovts  violations  of  the 
public  trust  have  g^ne  on  prior  to  Watergate 
and  that  it  is  a  gross  distortion  to  micro- 
scopically analyze  one  campaign  and  totally 
ignore  what  others  have  done  In  other 
campaigns. 

I  have  been  seriously  concerned  at  the 
fervor  of  attention,  at  the  distortion  of  per- 
spective on  all  of  this.  There  was  corruption. 
No  honest  RepubUcan  would  deny  It.  Every 
honest  Republican  deplores  It.  In  fact,  every 
honest  RepubUcan  hates  it. 

But  now  I  have  presented  some  serioiis 
allegations  that  If  true  could  weU  have  af- 
fected the  outcome  of  the  1960  Presidential 
race.  The  Nixon-Kennedy  election  was  a  real 
cliff-hanger,  and  the  debates  bore  heavUy 
on  the  outcome  of  the  people's  decision. 

If  the  recollections  and  impressions  con- 
tained in  these  affidavits  are  true  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  bug  Richard  Nixon's 
hotel  suite  before  the  debates  to  affect  their 
outcome,  then  the  pubUc  should  know  about 
It. 

It  also  seems  Important  to  me,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  to  any  fair-minded  person  given  the 
sensationalism  of  Watergate  and  the  vitriolic 
commentary  by  some  that  is  being  unloaded 
on  the  1972  Nixon  campaign  and  In  some 
quarters  on  the  President  himself,  that  the 
public  realize  that  the  Democrats  did,  in 
fact,  accordmg  to  aU  three  affidavits  In  my 
poaaesslon,  spy  on  an  official  of  the  RepubU- 
can National  Committee  and  that  they  Bf>- 
proached  an  Inspector  of  the  D.C.  MetiopoU- 
tfm  Police  Department  to  gain  his  cooperation 
in  bugging  Republican  rooms  at  the  then 
Wardnian  Park  Hotel. 

Fair  play  dictates  that  the  United  States 
immediately  conduct  an  Investigation  Into 
the  charges  contained  in  the  attached  affi- 
davits. It  seems  to  me  in  fairness  that  this 
investigation  be  conducted  before  the  tele- 
vision cameras  with  appropriate  parties  un- 
der oath. 

To  the  extent  tbat  any  of  the  aUegatlons 
contained  in  the  affidavits  are  true,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  they  wUl  aid  this  Com- 
mittee in  its  quest  for  legislative  answen 
to  ending  once  and  for  aU  Illegal,  unlawful, 
corrupt  and  detestlble  campaign  activities 
conducted  by  one  camp  against  the  other. 

One  final  point.  The  Justification  for  the 


Committee's  existence  Is  to  design  legislation 
to  end  the  kind  of  activity  that  \a  alleged 
to  have  occiirred,  both  in  1960  and  1972,  and 
possibly  even  in  other  campaigns  in  other 
years  and  for  other  federal  offices.  Thus  I 
tirge  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  to 
begin  immediately  to  draft  appropriate  legis- 
lation that  wUl  forever  clearly  make  such 
activity  \inlawf\U  and  to  that  end  I  offer 
my  services  and  the  services  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee.  I  caU  upon  my 
oounteri>art,  Mr.  Strauss  and  the  Democrat 
National  Committee,  to  do  Ukewisc  for  this 
Issue  transcends  even  the  most  remote  par- 
tisan consideration.  It  has  been  said  before 
by  others  but  I  believe  worth  repeating  that 
the  very  confidence  of-  a  people  in  its  gov- 
ernment is  directly  prc^>ortlonate  to  their 
confidence  in  their  nation's  electoral  process. 
This  Is  a  matter  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but 
one  which  cries  out  for  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee,  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  all  Americans. 

Afitiuavit 

John  W.  Leon,  626  Dupont  Circle  Hulldlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  being  duly  sworn,  volun- 
tarily deposes  and  says : 

1.  I  am  a  licensed  investigator  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Mary- 
land under  the  agency  named  AUled  Investi- 
gating Services  with  offices  in  the  Dupont 
Circle  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  This  has 
been,  my  profession  for  more  than  fifteen 
years. 

2. 1  have  known  Carmine  S.  Belllno,  Chief 
Investigator,  Senate -select  Watergate  Com} 
mlttee  for  more  than  twenty  years.  ' 

3.  During  the  1960  Presidential  Campaign, 
John  F.  Kennedy  versus  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
I  was  retained  by  Carmine  BeUlno  to  Infil- 
trate the  operations  of  Mr.  Albert  B.  "Ab" 
Hermann,  then  and  now  an  official  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  FoUowing 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  p>enetrate  the 
office  operations  of  the  RepubUcan  National 
Committee,  I  was  instructed  by  Carmine  Bel- 
llno, to  place  "Ab"  Hermann  tinder  physical 
survelUance,  and  to  observe  the  activities  of 
and  visitors  to  Mr.  Hemutnn's  office,  utUlzlng 
field  glasses  from  my  office,  a  nearby  vantage 
point.  AddltlonaUy  I  attempted  to  pick  up 
conversation  in  Mr.  Hermann's  office,  utiliz- 
ing an  electronic  device  known  as  "the  big 
ear",  aimed  at  Mr.  Hermann's  window  from 
a  nearby  vantage  point.  This  activity  took 
place  for  five  or  six  days  in  September  or 
October,  1960.  The  results  of  my  efforts  were 
reported  to  Mr.  Carmine  Belllno  who  was 
assisting  Robert  F.  Kennedy  during  the  Pres- 
idential CampMgn. 

4.  During  the  1960  Presidential  Campaign 
Carmine  Belllno  also  directed  Washington. 
D.C.  investigators  John  Joseph  Frank,  Oliver 
W.  Angelone,  and  Ed  Jones  In  efforts  to  de- 
v01op  Information  concerning  the  Nixon  ac- 
tivities and  strategy.  Messrs.  Frank  and 
Jones  assisted  me  in  surveillances  of  Ab 
Eterman  on  two  or  three  nights  each. 

6.  The  services  of  Ed  Jones  during  sur- 
veillances of  Ab  Hermann  were  made  avail- 
able to  me  by  Carmine  Belllno,  who  In- 
structed Ed  Jones  to  meet  me  In  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Hermann's  RepubUcan  National  Com- 
mittee office.  During  hours  of  conversation 
with  me  Mr.  Jones  described  himself  as  "the 
world's  greate^  wiretapper"  and  told  me  that 
he  had  successfully  tapped  the  telephones  of 
James  Hoffa,  former  Teamsters'  Union  Presi- 
dent, acting  under  the  direction  of  Carmine 
BeUlno  for  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  According  to 
Ed  Jones.  Mr.  Hoffa's  telephones  had  been 
tapped  in  Tampa,  Florida. 

6.  During  long  conversations  with  me  Bd 
Jones  stated  that  he  had  tapped  the  tele- 
phones of  three  ministers  in  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  In  the  fall  of  1960.  According  to  Jones, 
Carmine  Belllno  suspected  that  these  mln- 
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Isters  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  antl- 
OathoUc,  anti-Kennedy  literature  that  was 
distributed  during  the  1960  campaign.  Ed 
Jones  told  me  he  could  not  spend  much  time 
With  me  on  surveillance  because  be  had  sev- 
eral good  wiretaps  going  for  BelUno. 

7.  On  the  morning  following  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  television  debate  (a  crucial  factor  In 
the  election)  Jobn  Prank,  Oliver  W.  Agne- 
lone,  and  a  third  Investigator  whose  name 
I  cannot  recall  were  discussing  the  debate  In 
the  office  adjacent  to  mine  in  the  Dupont 
Circle  bVilldlng.  There  was  agreement  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  extremely  well  prepared  for 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Nixon — that  he  "had  the 
debate  all  wrapped  up".  Oliver  Angelone  re- 
marked "Jonesy  really  did  his  Job  well  this 
time."  AlthoTogh  I  did  not  participate  In  in- 
■  atallatlon  of  eavesdropping  devices  and  did 
not  tap  telephone  lines  for  Carmine  Belllno 
during  the  1960  campaign,  I  am  confident 
that  Ed  Jones  and  Oliver  Angelone  success- 
fully bugged  the  Nixon  space  or  tapped  bis 
phones  prior  to  the  television  debate. 

8.  Carmine  Belllno  has  served  on  the  staff 
of  aeveral  VB.  Senate  Committees  and  has 
been  cloaely  Identified  with  Senators  Robert 
P.  and  Edward  Kennedy.  Prior  to  the  Water- 
gate mquiry.  Mr.  Belllno  served  as  Chief  In- 
vestigator, U.S.  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedures,  ohalrad  by 
Senator  Bdward  Kennedy. 

0.  During  the  late  ISSOs  and  early  1000s 
Oliver  W.  Angelone  was  a  successful  private 
Investigator  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
He  had  many  contracts,  had  several  good- 
paying  clients,  possessed  sophisticated  bug- 
ging and  wire-tapping  equipment,  and  had 
the  nerve  needed  to  tackle  eavesdropping  ac- 
tivity. He  also  had  master  keys  to  hotels  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Including  the  Carlton  and 
Mayflower.  Mr.  Angelone  Is  currently  em- 
ployed  as  an  Investigator,  General  Services 
Administration  In  New  York  City. 

10.  Bd  Jones  served  on  the  Senate  Labor- 
Backeteerlng  Committee  staff  headed  by 
Chief  Counsel  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

11.  John  Joseph  Frank,  Oliver  W.  Angelone, 
and  I  were  indicted  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
eavesdropping  matter  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
In  1963  Involving  El  Paso  Oas  Co.  and  Ten- 
nessee Gas  Co.  This  case  received  wide  pub- 
licity in  the  news  media  during  the  period 
19«3-19«4. 

Dated  at  Washington,  D.C.  this  8th  day 
of  June,  1973. 

JoRK  W.  I^oir. 

AmoAviT 

Joseph  Shimon,  being  duly  sworn  de- 
poses and  voluntarily  states: 

I  have  been  a  private  Investigator  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  for  more  than  ten 
years.  Prior  to  1963  I  served  on  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  and  In  1960  was  an  In- 
spector In  that  Department. 

In  late  summer  or  early  fall,  1960,  I  was 
approached  by  OUver  W.  "BUI"  Angelone,  a 
private  Investigator,  with  offices  on  Jefferson 
Place,  Washington,  D.C.  We  had  lunch  at 
BUlf  Martin's  Restaurant  and  after  lunch 
conferred  In  Mr.  Angelone's  office. 

Mr.  Angelone  explained  to  me  that  he  was 
doing  some  work  for  Carmine  S.  Belllno.  who 
was  supervising  Investigative  activity  for  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Presidential  Campaign 
Committee.  Mr.  Angelone  said  that  Repub- 
licans campaigning  for  Richard  M.  Nlzoo 
planned  to  occupy  the  top  two  floors  of  the 
Wardman  Park  Hotel  and  that  he  (An  —lone) 
planned  to  Install  eavesdropping  de.^wes  In 
that  gptce. 

Smce  Angelone  was  aware  that  I  had  sev- 
eral contacts  with  the  security  personnel  at 
the  Wardman  Park  Hotel  he  soUclted  my  as- 
sistance to  gain  access  to  the  top  two  floors 
at  the  hotel.  He  suggested  that  keys  to  the 
space  be  obtained  and  the  security  force  be 


"taken  care  oT*.  AddltlonaUy  B4r.  Ang^inrt^i 
requested  that  1  participate  as  a  member  of 
the  "bugging"  team  to  accomplish  the  In- 
stallation  of  electronic  eavesdropping  de- 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed bugging  activity  I  declined  Mr.  Ange- 
lone's offer  because  I  did  not'  desire  to  Jeop- 
ardize my  status  In  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department. 

During  the  1960  Presidential  Campaign  1 
was  aware  that  BUI  Angelone,  John  Joseph 
Frank,  John  Leon,  and  Ed  Jones  were  en- 
gaged in  Investigative  work  for  Carmine  S. 
BeUlno  and  the  Kennedy  Campaign  Com- 
nUttee,  but  I  did  not  participate  in  their 
activities. 

JosKPa  Srhcok. 

AmDAVTT 

Edward  Murray  Jones,  being  duly  sworn 
deposes  and  voluntarUy  states: 

I  am  67  years  of  age  and  reside  In  the  PhU- 
Ippine  Islands. 

Prior  to  1966  I  was  employed  In  investiga- 
tive work  for  mcve  than  16  years. 

During  the  1960  Presidential  Campaign  I 
was  employed  by  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cam- 
paign Committee  for  three  or  foxir  months. 
During  this  period  I  was  generaUy  supervised 
by  Mr.  Carmine  Belllno.  My  assignments  were 
In  the  area  of  backgroimd  checks,  poUtical 
research,  and  checking  security  of  space  and 
communications  of  Democrat  faculties. 

At  no  time  during  the  1960  Campaign  did 
I  participate  In  or  have  knowledge  of  tele- 
phone tapping  activity  or  utUlaation  of  any 
electronic  eavesdropping  devices  against  Re- 
publican Party  officials. 

It  Is  my  recoUection  that  I  did  participate 
In  two  surveiUance  efforts  prior  to  the  1960 
Presidential  election.  Although  I  could  not 
identify  the  subjects  of  these  surveUlances, 
I  assvmie  they  were.  Republican  officials  or 
supporters.  Two  or  three  teams  and  cars  were 
used  In  the  siu-velllances  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team  had  the  responsibUity  of 
Identification  of  the  subject.  I  recall  that 
Carmine  Belllno  was  present  on  one  or  both 
surveUlances. 

One  of  the  surveillances  was  at  National 
AlriKirt,  Washington.  D.C,  where  we  attempt- 
ed to  pick  up  an  individual  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. The  other  surveillance  effort  involved 
an  Individual  with  offices  In  the  vicinity  of 
19th  and  M  Streets,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dated  at  Washington.  D.C,  this  eth  dav 
of  July.  1973.  ' 

Xdwau)  MumsAT  Joins. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcord  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  July  28,  1973,  enUUed  "It 
May  Be  a  Red  Herring  But — " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

It  Mat  Bk  a  Rxd  Bxsumo  But  .  . 
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Although  they  have  the  earmarks  of  a  red 
herring  to  divert  attention  from  the  Water- 
gate scandals,  the  serious  allegations  of  Re- 
publican National  Conunlttee  Chairman 
George  Bush  should  be  investigated  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Justice  Department. 

He  has  made  public  three  affidavits  sug- 
geslng  that  Richard  M.  Nixon.  In  his  first  try 
for  the  Presidency  in  1960,  was  the  target  of 
surveUlance  operations  by  Democrats.  It  is 
aUeged  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  bug  a 
hotel  room  where  Mr.  Nixon  was  preparing 
for  one  of  his  televised  debates  with  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Other  statements  in  the  affidavits  charge 
that  attempts  were  made  to  tap  telephones 
used  by  Mr.  NUon  during  the  1960  campaign 
and  that  electronic  listening  devices  were 


used  "to  Infiltrate  the  operations"  of  his  cam- 
paign organization. 

*JT%  °'  "*•  affidavits  alleged,  moreover, 
that  Carmine  8.  BeUlno,  who  U  now  chief  in- 
vestigator for  the  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 
tee and  was  a  campaign  worker  tat  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  I960  campaign,  tried  to  recruit 
persons  to  bug  Mr.  Nixon's  hotel  room.  Mr 
BeUlno  promptly  denounced  the  charms  as 
"absolutely  false."  "»niw  as 

Mr.  Bush  defiated  the  impact  of  the  charges 
by  conceding  at  the  outset  "I  cannot  and  do 
not  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  statements 
contained  in  the  affidavits."  But  the  RepubU- 
can  chairman  wants  an  investigation  of  the 
charges  in  the  interests  of  "fair  play,"  and 
that's  fair  enough.  No  doubt  if  the  sltxiation 
were  reversed — if  it  were  aUeged  that  work- 
era  for  Mr.  Nixon  had  attempted  to  bug  the 
hotel  room  of  Mr.  Kennedy— there  would  be 
clamor  for  a  fxUi  investigation,  and  properly 

Although  the  committee  headed  by  Sen. 
Ervln  is  restricted  to  investigation  of  matters 
relating  to  the  1972  campaign — Senate  Re- 
pubUcans  having  f  aUed  m  a  move  to  broaden 
its  authority  to  Uiclude  earUer  campaigns- 
there  no  doubt  are  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress that  could  initiate  an  inquiry.  Perhaps 
the  first  to  be  questioned  shoiUd  be  Mr 
Bush. 

MeanwhUe  there  should  be  no  sidetracking 
of  the  Ervm  conmilttee's  efforts  to  learn  the 
whole  truth  about  Watergate  and  aU  its 
sordid  ramlfloatlons.  Whatever  did  or  did  not 
happen  in  1960,  it  could  provide  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  misuse  of  White  House  authority 
and  vloUtlons  of  the  law  reUUve  to  re- 
election of  the  President  In  1973. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  July  30 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  and.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  I  would  like  to  observe  this  oc- 
casion with  some  comments. 

Anniversaries  are  a  time  for  recollec- 
Uons.  n  one  thing  stands  out  In  looking 
back  over  the  last  20  years.  It  is  the  ra- 
pidity of  change  in  America. 

It  is  thus  quite  useful  and  appropriate 
to  remember  where  we  have  come  from 
In  the  small  business  field,  as  one  possi- 
ble guide  to  an  imcertaln  future. 

Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  a  na- 
tional salute  to  American  small  bustness- 
men.  present  and  past,  is  being  held  to- 
day at  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Presi- 
dential Center  and  Library  at  Abilene. 
Kuis..  with  the  anticipated  attendance 
of  himdreds  of  government,  business,  and 
banking  leaders. 

As  SBA  Administrator  lliomas  S. 
Kleppe  said  so  very  well  in  his  scheduled 
remarks  at  Abilene  today : 

We  offer  a  richly  deserved  national  salute 
to  the  men  and  women  who  toU  daUy  In  more 
than  eight  mUlion  smaU  businesses  across 
the  land  ...  it  is  not  within  our  power  to 
express  adequately  our  gratitude  for  the 
numerous  unheralded  contributions  they 
(smaU  businessmen)  have  made  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  strength. 

Mr.  President,  the  beginning  of  inter- 
est in  "small  business"  as  a  separate, 
identifiable  segment  of  the  American 
economy  began  in  1940  and  1941.  Tlie 
Commerce  Department  set  up  a  "small 
business  unit"  at  that  time.  Congress  es- 
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tabllshed,  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  temporary  committees  on  small 
business  and  also  created  the  Small  War 
Plants  Administration  to  assure  that  a 
fair  pn^wrtion  of  World  War  n  con- 
tracts were  available  to  smaller  firms. 

A  decade  later  in  1951,  Congress  re- 
peated this  pattern  of  action.  It  made 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
I>ermanent  and  created  the  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Administration  to  assist 
small  firms  with  Government  contract 
(»}portunltles  arising  out  of  the  Korean 
war. 

In  1953  the  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  merged  Uiis  Oovemment 
contracting  fimction  of  the  SDPA  and 
the  authority  for  Government  loans — 
pioneered  in  New  Deal  days  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation — and 
gave  the  resulting  agency  the  new  name 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

However,  Congress  had  something 
more  in  mind  than  helping  small  firms 
In  raising  capital  and  in  doing  business 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  de- 
bate at  that  time  clearly  reflects  recog- 
nition of  the  special  problems  of  new, 
small,  and  independent  business  firms 
in  an  economy  which  was  growing  ever 
more  complex. 

Congress  deliberately  made  SBA  an 
Independent  unit  of  the  Government 
with  its  Administrator  reporting  direct]^ 
to  the  President.  The  Congress  felt  that 
this  would  strengthen  the  Administra- 
tor's position  as  a  spokesman  for  the  97  >4 
percent  of  n.S.  enterprises  which  are 
small  business  and  which,  because  of 
their  diversity  and  size,  are  underrepre- 
sented  in  the  councils  of  Government. 

Congress  provided  SBA  with  specific 
powers  and  duties  to  assist  new  small 
businesses  with  their  management  and 
technical  problems.  Also,  through  the 
years  SBA  became  the  major  U.S.  agency 
providing  loans  to  those  damaged  by 
flood,  storm,  or  other  physical  disasters. 

In  1958  Congress  further  broadened 
the  financing  responsibilities  of  SBA 
with  the  passage  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  This  resulted  in  the  cre- 
ation of  some  300  private  corporations 
which  are  now  furnishing  venture  capital 
to  new  small  firms.  This  activity  has  also 
put  SBA  in  a  position  to  monitor  the 
most  vital  trends  in  the  growth  of  free 
enterprise  in  our  Nation.  This  history, 
I  feel,  contains  many  lessons  for  us  today. 

It  is  worthy  of  note.  I  believe,  that 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
cooperated  closely  in  the  creation  of  our 
.basic  small  business  laws  and  institu- 
tions. President  Dwlgtat  Eisenhower  i4>- 
proved  and  signed  both  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act,  as  his  predecessors,  Harry  S. 
Truman  «md  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  had 
signed  the  legislation  setting  up  the 
SDPA  and  8WPA. 

Major  Initiatives  in  the  creation  of 
SBA  in  nurturing  and  protecting  It  over 
the  years  and  in  perfecting  the  legisla- 
tive framework  have  come  from  the  Con- 
gress. We  should  recall  with  thanks  the 
work  of  such  distinguished  economic 
statesmen  as  Senator  John  Spakxicah  of 
Alabama:  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
of  Texas;  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphbet, 


of  Minnesota;  Senator  Russxu.  Lomo,  of 
Louisiana;  Senator  George  Smathers  of 
Florida;  Senators  John  Kennedy  and 
Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts; 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York;  and 
Senator  Babkt  Ooldwatkr.  of  Arizona. 

Iliere  have  been  triumphs  of  SBA  over 
the  past  20  years,  and  many  of  them  were 
associated  with  the  labor  of  such  gifted 
Administrators  as  Wendell  Barnes,  John 
Home,  Eugoie  Foley,  Robert  Mott, 
Howard  Samuels,  and  Thomas  Kleppe. 

However,  I  believe  that  In  a  larger  per- 
spective the  achievements  of  SBA  were 
possible  because  of  cooperation  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government,  and  because  men  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  different 
schools  of  thoufi^t  united  their  efforts 
in  devotion  to  small  business  and  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  It  has  evolved 
in  this  country. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
during  its  20  years  of  existence  has  made 
dramatic  contributions  to  the  nation's 
economic  growth.  Since  SBA's  inception 
in  1953.  our  nation's  small  businesses 
have  grown  from  4.2  million  to  over  8 
million  strong.  They  account  for  43  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  and 
provide  over  50  percent  of  the  country's 
Jobs. 

During  its  20  years  of  existence.  SBA 
has  helped  provide  more  than  ^13  billion 
in  credit  and  equity  financing. 

Last  year,  SBA  made  over  200,000  dis- 
aster loans  to  victims  of  natural  catas- 
trophes, totaling  almost  $1.5  billion  com- 
pared with  200  for  $1.3  million  during 
its  first  fiscal  year.  In  1953  the  small 
business  share  of  Federal  procurement 
amounted  to  about  $3.5  billion.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  it  was  over  $12.5  billion. 

It  is  part  of  our  folklore  that  nearly 
every  American  business  started  as  a 
new  small  business,  and  that  the  growth 
of  these  firms  fueled  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic miracle  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

But  the  SBA  and  small  business  also 
have  a  i>sychologicaI  value.  They  stand 
for  the  American  dream,  that  a  man 
should  be  able  to  own  his  own  business 
and  make  it  prosper  through  his  inge- 
nuity and  hard  work  for  the  benefit  of 
himself,  his  family,  and  the  public. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  most  important  role 
of  small  business.  It  is  a  powerful  beacon 
to  the  energies  of  men  and  women,  and 
we  dare  not  let  this^ht  be  extinguished! 
As  Senator  SPASKicKir.  a  long-time  chair- 
man of  the  Small  wisiness  Committee, 
recently  said: 

I  think  the  country  wlU  run  into  serious 
trouble  In  the  yeara  ahead  in  attempting  to 
solve  Itrf  domestic  and  international  prob- 
lems. ...  if  we  allow  present  small  business 
difficulties  to  remain  unsolved. 

In  the  past  several  decades,  during 
which  there  htis  been  interest  in  <mian 
business  the  speed  of  change  in  America 
has  been  breathtaking,  and  many  new 
problems  have  been  created  for  smaller 
firms. 

Technology  has  probably  been  the  most 
visible  expression  of  this  change.  In  the 
early  isr40's.  we  were  impressed  by  alr- 
pltinesJ  which  could  tcavel  350  miles  per 
hour.  Long  ago,  air  fiight  soared  past  the 


sound  barrier.  Now,  it  is  almost  common- 
place that  spacecraft  travel  to  and  from 
the  moon — a  round  trip  of  nearly  one- 
half  million  miles  at  speeds  of  thousands 
of  miles  per  hour.  Technology  changes 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  small  busi- 
nesses and  upon  the  structure  of  the 
business  world. 

Our  economy  has  probably  changed 
Just  as  fast  and  as  profoundly  as  tech- 
nology. The  changes  are  usually  less  per- 
ceptible and  more  difficult  to  cop  with. 
However,  recently  we  have  experienced  a 
system  of  direct  controls  which  have  very 
immediate  effects  on  the  economy  and 
small  business. 

Our  attitudes  and  priorities  as  a  peo- 
ple had  also  been  shifting.  For  example, 
the  airplane  ran  into  what  might  be 
called  "an  environmental  barrier"  when 
the  Congress  refused  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  a  supersonic  commercial  air 
transport.  Every  year  now  brings  new 
legislation,  upgrading  the  standards  of 
our  air,  water,  or  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial products. 

The  laws  and  regulations  have  prolif- 
erated to  the  extent  where  the  weight 
of  the  tax  system,  of  paperwork,  and  of 
multigovemment  regulations  must  con- 
stantly be  reexamined  and  made  fairer 
to  the  smaller  business.  In  fact,  the  entire 
role  of  the  Oovemment  in  American  life 
has  been  opened  to  the  most  penetrating 
questions. 

Crime  has  become  a  significant  hand- 
icap to  commerce  and  to  its  existence  in 
some  areas. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  change  and  flux, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  apply  all  our 
combined  reason  and  vigor  to  assure  the 
relevance  of  SBA  today  and  in  the  next  20 
years. 

New  and  small  firms  will  still  need 
financial  and  management  assistance, 
probably  even  more  so.  Ths  changes  in 
American  life  which  are  all  around  us 
can  mean  either  opportunity  or  difficulty 
for  our  small  business  community,  de- 
pending on  what  Is  done  or  not  done 
about  them  by  men  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibUity. I  believe  we  must  give  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  survival  of 
new  and  small  indq>endent  businesses  as 
part  of  our  way  of  life.  We  must  try  to 
look  ahead  to  be  sure  that  small  busi- 
ness— ^wlth  all  its  material  and  psycho- 
logical benefits — Is  a  partiier  in  progress, 
rather  than  its  unintended  victim. 

If  this  sounds  like  an  agenda  for  hard 
labor  rather  than  the  usual  catalog  of 
praise  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is  because 
of  my  feeling  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
rest  on  our  laurels.  SBA  is  the  principal 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  de- 
voted to  small  business,  and  its  conduct 
will  have  much  to  do  about  the  number 
and  strength  of  small  independent  firms 
20  years  from  now.  The  preservation  rf 
small  business,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  t^k 
context  in  which  the  performance  of  SBa\ 
should  be  Judged.  I  hope  that  this  per- 
formance will  be  equal  to  the  promise 
held  out  for  SBA  by  the  pioneers  of  small  y 
business,  who  I  believe  history  will  record/ 
held  a  shining  vision  of  this  country  ana 
free  enterprise.  ^      T^ 

I  congratulate  the  SI  V  on  the  achicfve- 
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ment  of  its  20th  anniversary  and  wish 
it  well  in  its  difficult  missions. 
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EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  coim- 
try  is  experiencing  a  dislocation  in  farm 
production,  largely  caused  by  crop  fail- 
ures elsewhere  in  the  world.  This  situa- 
tion resulted  in  the  imposition  of  tempo- 
rary export  controls  by  the  Commerce 
Department  on  Jime  27.  An  immediate 
embargo  was  placed  on  the  export  of 
soybeans  and  cottonseeds  and  their  by- 
products to  forestall  domestic  Portages 
of  meat,  poultry,  and  mUk  supplies. 

In  U{^t  of  our  being  placed  in  the 
poadtlon  of  carrying  the  burden  of  crop 
failures  around  the  world,  I  was  dis- 
mayed when  I  learned  of  the  attitude 
of  two  of  our  large  trading  partners.  It 
has  been  reported  that  bitter  complaints 
were  expressed  over  the  Imposition  of 
the  controls.  The  controls  have  been 
labeled  "an  act  of  treachery"  by  a  Japa- 
nese spokesman,  and  a  French  leader 
called  the  controls  an  "aggressslve  act." 
Further,  It  was  reported  that  President 
Pompidou  declared  that  it  was  "unthlnk- 
and  imimaglnable"  for  Prance  to  heavily 
rely  on  foreign  producers  for  protein 
supplies.  Even  in  this  coxmtry,  critics 
such  as  the  former  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
Edwin  Relschauer,  said  It  was  "absolute 
folly"  that  Japan  did  not  receive  special 
consideration  in  regard  to  soybean  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  this  criticism 
in  proper  perspective.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  for  severtJ  years  now  the 
European  Economic  Community  has 
been  complaining  about  soybean  imports, 
which  amount  to  60  percent  of  all  our 
exports  of  that  farm  product.  It  is  Ironic 
that  the  same  voices  and  'farm  pressure 
groups  complaining  about  export  con- 
trols have  likewise  been  urging  the  EEC 
to  place  a  tariff  on  the  import  of  soy- 
beans. Since  they  have  effectively 
achieved  their  objectives  of  limiting  the 
import  of  soybeans,  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
be  sympathetic  to  the  latest  outbursts. 
Now  let  us  see  why  this  country  has 
been  able  to  export  aroimd  40  percent  of 
our  soybean  production.  Those  why  buy 
our  soybeans  do  so  because  we  grow  75 
percent  of  the  world's  production  and  our 
shipments  constitute  90  percent  of  all 
exports.  Thus,  our  trading  partners  are 
not  being  altnilstic  when  they  accept 
our  soybeans  without  quota  or  tariflT. 
They  are  doing  so  because  we  offer  a  de- 
pendable, quality  supply  of  a  much- 
needed  product. 

Soybeans  need  a  scarce  combination 
of  winter  dayUght.  modest  temperatures, 
good  soil,  and  plentiful  moisture.  Thus, 
soybeans  are  grown  only  in  China,  Brazu! 
and  the  American  Midwest.  Our  trading 
partners  are  left  with  one  reliable  source 
of  supply. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  only  growing 
substantial  amounts  of  soybeans— pro- 
duction is  expected  to  be  up  24  percent— 
but  have  the  potential  for  vast  new  acre- 
ages that  could  be  used  for  that  product 
If  necessary.  The  agricultxiral  acreage 
set-aside  program  has  released  13.5  mil- 
lion acres  for  feed  grains  including  soy- 


beans, and  another  20  million  unused  but 
fertile  acres  are  available.  This  country 
has  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  take  land 
out  of  production  and  this  year  it  is 
spending  vast  sums  to  put  25  million 
acres  back  into  production. 

In  addition.  It  is  estimated  that  70  per- 
cent of  current  com  acreage  Is  inter- 
changeable with  soybeans  whenever  the 
bean  price  reaches  approximately  three 
times  the  price  of  com. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  trading  partners 
are  well  aware  of  the  foregoing  facts,  why 
would  they  call  for  a  tariff  on  soybean 
imports?  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  action: 

First,  certain  European  farmers  grow 
rapeseed  which  Is  a  competitor  of  the 
soybean,  although  of  lesser  protein  con- 
tent, and  if  the  soybean  Imorts  were  re- 
stricted, the  acreage  of  rapeseed  could 
be  expanded; 

Second,  an  EEC  member  woidd  like  to 
have  vegetable  oils  from  Its  former 
African  territories  sold  in  Europe  on 
equal  terms  with  soybean  oil.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  most  soybeans  are  crushed  Into 
oil  upon  import  while  most  tropical  beans 
are  crushed  prior  to  export  so  the  de- 
veloping countries  suffer  from  the  tariffs 
on  oils;  and 

Third,  soybean  meal  is  displacing  tradi- 
tional Eimipean  feedstuffs  and  addi- 
tional land  has  been  converted  to  wheat 
production  with  high  artificial  support 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  expressed 
desire  to  seek  other  sources  of  protein  is 
merely  a  device  to  limit  certain  a^cul- 
tural  imports  Into  the  EEC.  While  over- 
all U.S.  farm  exports,  including  soy- 
beans, to  the  EEC  have  risen  since  its 
formation,  exports  on  which  a  variable 
levy  is  maintained  have  substantially 
declined.  For  example,  U.S.  exports  of 
these  agricultural  products  declined  from 
$529  million  in  1967  to  $448  million  in 
1971. 

There  is  no  question  of  our  long-term 
ability  or  will  to  supply  agricultural  sup- 
plies to  our  trading  partners.  We  ttre  fac- 
ing a  short-term  distortion  whereby  the 
United  States  has  woimd  up  carrying  the 
crop  failures  around  the  world.  At  the 
present,  we  are  having  a  temporary  prob- 
lem in  compensating  fully  for  production 
setbacks  In  other  coimtrles. 

Faced  with  the  difficult  and  complex 
negotiations  that  lie  ahead  in  the  trade 
area  and  the  problems  Inherent  In  any 
attempt  to  reform  the  international 
monetary  system.  It  is  dUDcult  for  me  to 
understand  the  level  of  criticism  at  this 
point  In  time  over  the  embargo  c  "er- 
taln  agricultural  products.  Unless.  jJbr. 
President,  the  criticism  is  made  with 
other  motives  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  our  trading  partners  by  offering  three 
suggestions : 

First,  as  they  are  assured  of  a  quality 
supply  of  U.S.  agricultural  products,  they 
should  eliminate  the  inconsistent  state- 
ments regarding  increased  tariffs  on  one 
hand  and  complaints  of  export  controls 
on  the  other; 

Second,  they  should  open  their  market 
to  all  agricultural  products  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  quotas,  modification  of  the 
Common  A^cultiu'al  Policy,  and  appli- 


cation of  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  American  citrus;  and 

Third,  they  should  guarantee  a  stable 
access  to  their  markets  for  our  agri- 
cultural products  which  will  enable  the 
American  farmer  to  quickly  produce  a 
quality  product  at  a  reasonable  price. 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  narrowing  the  focus  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  rising 
demand  for  timber  products  and  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  increased  lumber 
and  plsrwood  production  poses  a  great 
temptation  to  "unilateralize"  forest  use 
by  maximizing  timber  cutting  and  sales. 
But  in  my  Judgment  this  is  a  serious 
mistake,  Mr.  President,  and  we  will  be 
paying  tomorrow  for  our  shortsighted 
expedience  today. 

Not  only  are  we  told  by  the  Forest 
Service  that  it  is  already  far  behind 
schedule  in  replanting  forests,  leading  to 
the  conclusion  that  replanting  will  fall 
even  farther  behind  If  harvesting  Is,  In- 
deed, accelerated,  but  we  are  also  told  by 
conservationists  that  the  11.8  billion 
board  feet  now  slated  to  be  sold  off  in 
fiscal  1973  and  fiscal  1974  Is  more  than 
can  be  safely  cut. 

But  beyond  these  related  problems  lies 
the  central  foUy  of  abandoning  the  his- 
toric multiple-use  concept  of  national 
forest  management. 

The  national  forests  of  New  England, 
for  example,  were  established  to  provide 
protection  of  moimtain  watersheds  and 
timberlands  and  encompass  two-thirds  of 
all  New  England  peaks  above  4,000  feet 
elevation,  lliese  forests  also  provide  pro- 
tective habitat  for  wildlife,  game  birds, 
smd  songbirds. 

The  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
of  1960  confirmed  and  underscored  the 
longstanding  Forest  Service  policy  of 
administering  national  forests  for  out- 
door recreation,  range,  watershed,  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  as  well  as  tim- 
ber production.  With  60  mlllloD  Ameri- 
cans living  within  a  day's  drive  of  these 
New  England  national  forests,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  these  lands  be  administered 
for  the  recreatlcm  and  enjoj^ment  of  this 
and  future  generations  as  well  as  for 
producUon. 

As  detailed  in  the  "Guide  for  Managing 
the  National  Forests  of  New  £^ngland,"  a 
major  objective  is  the  develc^ment  of 
high  standards  of  management  to  protect , 
and  improve  land  and  resource  produc- 
tivity. Including  the  proscription  that  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  any  one  water- 
shed can  be  harvested  by  clearcuttlng 
techniques  over  a  10-year  cycle. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  we  have 
a  new  Forest  Service  laboratory  In  Dur- 
ham. N.H..  to  help  develop  those  high 
standards  of  forest  management.  One  of 
Its  goals  is  the  development  of  new  high 
yield  timber  productivity  which  would 
lessen  reliance  on  clearcuttlng.  a  prac- 
tice which  provides  Immediate  rewards 
but  exacts  its  toll  over  a  period  of  years. 
I  welcome  these  efforts  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  increase  timber  production  to 
meet  the  rise  in  demand  when  they  are 
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carried  out  within  the  overall  confines  of 
proper  managerial  standards.  Just  as  I 
continue  to  look  for  leadership  from  the 
Forest  Service  in  maintaining  a  balanced 
use  of  these  precious  lands  and  a  con- 
trolled interaction  between  all  those  in- 
terested in  quality  planning  for  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Mr.  President,  to  free  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  provide  that  leadership.  I  would 
urge  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  begin 
an  immediate  investigation  of  a  report 
titled  "Financial  Planning  Advice."  This 
85-page  rep>ort,  which  refwrtedly  reflects 
the  White  House  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  wishes,  has  been  sent  to 
UJ3.  Forest  Service  field  offices  around 
the  country. 

This  report  states  that — 

Planning  for  new  recre&tlon  projects  wlU 
not  be  done  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

And  that — 

Recreation  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  win  be  reduced  by  giving  consideration 
to  closing  up  to  80  percent  of  facUlUes  for 
which  the  standard  level  of  operation  and 
maintenance  la  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
$3  per  vlsltor-day  for  campground  and  $6 
per  Tlsltor-day  for  plcntc,  boating  and  swim- 
ming sites. 

Such  directives,  if  carried  out.  would 
not  only  frustrate  the  growing  wishes  of 
more  and  more  Americans  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  beauty,  the  tranquillity  and 
the  restorative  powers  of  the  national 
forests,  it  would  dangerously  subvert  the 
historic  principle  of  multiple  use  of  those 
great  forest  lands. 


NO  BEEF  IN  THE  GROCERY  STORES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianlmous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  Senator  Brock  relating  to 
the  beef  shortage  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statkmknt  bt  Ssnatob  BaocK 

Mr.  President,  the  Augtist  recees  Is  almost 
upon  ujB.  and  most  Senators  and  Congress- 
men wUl  be  returning  to  their  home  areas  to 
face  what  I  am  now  certain  wUl  be  a  posi- 
tively Irate  constituency. 

What  will  you  say  to  tbem  when  they  ask 
why  there  Is  no  beef  In  the  grocery  stores? 
How  can  you  possibly  ezplam  away  the 
reqwnslblUty  each  one  bears  for  this  Incred- 
ible situation? 

Oh.  we  can  set  up  straw  men  and  blame 
it  aU  on  them.  Blame  it  on  the  farmer. 
Blame  It  on  the  the  meatpacker.  Blame  It  on 
the  grocer.  Blame  It  on  the  Administration. 
There  Is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around. 

But  the  people  cant  eat  blame,  and  they 
WUI  have  little  sympathy  for  politicians  who 
cop  a  plea  saying.  "I  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  It." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  oom»— it  Is,  In 
fact  long  overdue,  to  bite  the  bullet.  The 
time  has  come  to  teU  the  American  people 
the  facts. 

It  U  now  clear  that  within  a  matter  of  two 
or  three  wseks  In  some  communities  a 
housewife,  a  United  States  ^nator,  or  the 
richest  man  in  America  may  not  be  able  to 
walk  Into  his  local  supermarket  and  buy 
beef. 

The  Spencer  Foods  Company,  a  large  Iowa 
meatpacker.  shut  down  operations  earlier 
this  week.  The  Armour  plant  In  Brownsville. 
Texas    Is   shutting    down    Its   slaughtering 


operations  today.  These  represent  but  the 
tip  of  an  Iceberg.  Wholesalers,  tupemuuicets 
and  restaurants  have  no  Idea  where  they  are 
going  to  get  meat  once  their  present  inven- 
tories are  iised  up,  and  that  Is  only  a  matter 
of  days  In  some  areas. 

Meanwhile,  the  beef' shortage  will  work  its 
inevitable  anguish  on  the  price  of  other 
meats.  Pork,  lamb  and  chicken  prices  are  al- 
ready starting  to  skyrocket  out  of  the  reach 
of  many  families. 

Certainly  a  return  to  freer  markets  will  re- 
quire hardship.  It  would  be  demogoglc  to 
argue  otherwise.  Yet  the  price  we  would  pay 
In  the  short  term  Is  far  less  than  that  yet  to 
come  If  we  refuse  to  do  what  Is  right  today- 
By  facing  our  adversity  squarely,  we  can 
come  to  grips  with  the  Issue  and  resolve  It 
by  Increasing  supplies.  On  the  other  hand, 
continued  reliance  upon  politically  expe- 
dient, and  economically  devastating,  controls 
can  only  lead  to  higher  prices  and  shortages. 
This  Is  the  harvest  we  are  reaping  for  our 
Ill-advised  venture  Into  economic  contn^s 
two  years  ago.  coupled  with  Congress'  re- 
fusal to  use  that  time  for  more  basic  reme- 
dies. In  1971  the  Admlnlstiatlon,  in  response 
to  pressures.  International  and  domestic, 
started  the  American  people  on  their  Jour- 
ney through  the  Phases. 

I  will  not  duck  the  Issue,  for  I.  too.  accepted 
the  unacceptable.  I  said,  "reluctantly,"  but 
this  Is  not  time  for  quibbling  about  seman- 
tics. We  have  now  reached  the  danger  point, 
and  we  need  to  know  why. 

These  controls  were  obviously  intended  to 
stop  inflation.  It's  regrettable  no  one  was  able 
to  apply  them  to  a  spend-thrlft  Congress. 
Look  at  the  record — ^just  In  the  past  few  days 
and  weelcs. 

Both  House  and  Senate  have  voted  for 
spending  ceUings.  Both  House  and  Senate 
have  voted  for  bills  which  far  exceeded  the 
Budget.  Both  House  and  Senate  have  voted 
to  force  the  President  to  spend  every  dime 
Congress  Appropriates.  Now  who's  kidding 
whom.  You  can't  cut  q>endizig  and  Increase 
it  at  the  same  time. 

Congress  must  accept  Its  share  of  the  re- 
^x>nslblllty  to  control  Inflation.  The  first  step 
would  be  to  pass  meaningful  budget  con- 
trol legislation,  and  live  with  It. 

In  so  many  words,  let's  put  controls  on 
government  excesses,  where  they  are  really 
needed,  rather  than  on  the  working  people 
of  America  where  we  already  have  too  many 
limitations  on  productivity. 

Of  these,  I've  had  enough.  I've  had  enough 
of  "flne  tuning,"  or  more  properly  stated, 
flagrant  meddling.  We  must  get  back  to  the 
American  way  of  doing  business,  to  the  natu- 
ral law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  must  re- 
Instltute  the  free  market  economy,  and  yes- 
terday Isn't  soon  enough. 

The  "flne  tuning"  mttaifihor  is  a  nice  one. 
The  picture  gets  a  lltUe  fuzzy,  so  you  turn 
the  knob,  and  the  soimd  fades  out.  Then 
you  turn  it  back  and  there's  the  fuzzlness 
again.  Back  and  forth  you  go,  but  it  never 
seems  to  be  quite  right.  Maybe  its  time  to 
admit  that  government  is  a  lousy  farmer, 
a  lousy  businessman,  a  lousy  consxuner. 

It  certainly  is  time  to  realise  that  you 
cant  tinker  with  a  machine  as  complex  as 
the  American  economy  without  dlsasterous 
results.  Let's  call  off  the  tlnkerers.  No  govern- 
ment can  eqvial  the  collective  competence  of 
the  American  consumer.  His  abUity  to  say 
•no'  Is  the  only  control  that  works  in  the 
long  term. 

The  free  market  Is  a  magnificent  economic 
structure.  It  is  resourceful,  adaptable  and 
flexible.  It  Is  a  thovisand  tUnes  more  creative 
than  the  government.  Yet  government  can 
wreck  it.  and  that  is  Just  what  is  happening. 
Let's  move  to  Phase  Zero,  and  do  it  now. 
We  need  no  more  evidence  than  the  empty 
shelves  In  the  butcher  shops  which  are  com- 
ing aU  too  soon. 


THE  GOALS  OF  NASA 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago.  Congress  passed  the  N»- 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  creating  NASA  and  marking  the 
beginning  of  vigorous  U.S.  participation 
in  the  space  age. 

In  establishing  NASA,  Congress  stated 
eight  specific  objectives  to  i>e  sought  in 
conducting  the  tieronautlcal  and  space 
activities  of  the  United  iStates.  These  ob- 
jectives stand  today  in  section  102  of  the 
act,  and  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  expansion  of  himiJEtn  knowl- 
edge of  phenomena  in  the  atmosphere 
and  space; 

Second.  The  improvement  of  the  use- 
fulness, performance,  speed,  safety,  and 
efficiency  of  aeronautical  and  space  ve- 
hicles; 

Third.  The  development  and  opera- 
tion of  vehicles  capable  of  carrying  in- 
struments, equipment,  supplies,  and  liv- 
ing organisms  through  space; 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  long- 
range  studies  of  the  potential  benefits  to 
be  gained  from,  the  opportunities  for, 
and  the  problems  Involved  In  the  utiliza- 
tion of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
for  peaceful  and  scientific  purposes; 

Fifth.  The  preservation  of  the  role  of 
the  United  States  as  a  leader  In  aero- 
nautical and  space  sciences  and  tech- 
nology and  in  the  application  thereof  to 
the  conduct  of  peaceful  activities  within 
and  outside  the  atmosphere; 

Sixth.  The  making  available  to  agen- 
cies directly  concerned  with  national  de- 
fense of  discoveries  that  have  military 
value  or  significance,  and  the  furnishing 
by  such  agencies,  to  the  civilian  agency 
established  to  direct  and  control  non- 
military  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties, of  information  as  to  discoveries 
which  have  value  or  significance  to  that 
agency; 

Seventh.  Cooperation  by  the  United 
States  with  other  nations  and  groups  of 
nations  in  work  done  pursusuit  to  this 
act  and  in  the  peaceful  application,  of 
the  results  thereof;  and 

Eighth.  The  most  effective  utilization 
of  the  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  with  close 
cooperation  among  all  interested  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 
facilities,  and  equipment. 

From  its  earliest  days.  NASA  has  basic- 
ally relied  on  the  aerospace  industry  in 
working  toward  these  objectives.  In  the 
peak  funding  years  of  the  mld-1960'8. 
over  90  percent  of  the  NASA  budget  was 
spent  in  the  private  sector.  Today,  about 
three-quarters  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  NASA  are  expended  through  contracts, 
most  of  them  with  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try. 

Thus  our  long-range  ability  to  pur- 
sue the  goals  established  by  the  Congress 
in  1958  is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
strength  and  viability  of  the  aerospace 
industry.  ^ 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  rapid 
change  In  the  character  and  health  of 
that  industry — for  example: 

Employment  In  U.S.  aerospace  indus- 
tries has  dropped  one-third  from  the 
peak  in  1968; 
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UJS.  balance  of  payments  in  aerospace 
products  was  more  than  $3  billion  on  the 
positive  side  in  1972; 

Imports  of  European  aerospace  pro- 
ducts have  grown  700  percent  since  1958; 

DecUnlng  stock  market  prices  have 
raised  the  possibility  of  mergers  and  out- 
side control  of  major  aerospace  com- 
IMuiles;  and 

International  aUlances  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  aerospace  companies  are 
becoming  common. 

I  believe  that,  as  the  15th  anniversary 
of  NASA  approaches,  it  is  both  import- 
ant and  timely  to  assess  our  future  cap- 
abilities to  meet  our  stated  national  ob- 
jectives in  aeronautics  and  space.  To  be- 
gin this  assessment,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Is  even- 
ing hearings  this  fall  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  aerospace  industry,  its  im- 
portance in  achieving  the  goals  listed  in 
the  NASA  Act  and  the  relevance  of  these 
goals  to  our  Nation's  future. 

In  short,  we  want  to  know  where  we 
stand  today,  where  we  want  to  go.  and 
what  is  our  rate  of  progress.  The  hear- 
ings will  focus  on  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

Are  the  goals  set  by  Congress  15  years 
ago  still  proper,  or  has  experience  indi- 
cated a  need  for  change? 

Are  there  .basic  faults  in  the  Oovem- 
ment-lndustry  roles  and  relationships 
used  to  seek  these  objectives? 

Are  new  steps  necessary  to  enhance 
the  stability  of  design  and  management 
teams,  and  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  nec- 
essary disciplines? 

What  effects  do  project  size,  type,  du- 
ration, and  f  imdlng  have  on  the  state  of 
the  industry,  and  its  prospects? 

What  are  the  potential  effects  of  the 
current  trend  toward  more  international 
competition  and  greater  international 
involvement  In  aerospace  projects? 

Are  we  placing  adequate  emphasis  on 
all  major  areas  in  which  aerospace  scl- 
■ence  and  technology  is  applicable? 

We  plan  to  open  these  hearings  on 
September  26  and  27.  The  total  range  of 
our  inquiry  will  take  more  than  can  be 
accomplished  In  two  days.  Later  hearings 
will  l^  scheduled  as  time  permits. 


July  28,  197S 


SENATOR  CHARLES  H.  PERCY  VOTE 
ON      GRAVEL-STEVENS      AMEND- 
'^  MENT  TO  S.  1081 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in 
committee  during  the  debate  on  the 
Gravel-Stevens  amendment  to  S.  1081 
and  was  imable  to  make  a  statement  at 
that  time  on  lAy  reasons  for  opposing  it. 
I  would  like  to  state  now  for  the  record 
the  reasons  why  though  I  did  vote  for 
the  "trans-Alaskan  pipeline  authoriza- 
tion act,"  I  voted  against  the  Gravel- 
Stevens  amendment  to  the  act.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  July  17  by  a  vote  of  49  to  48,  and  af- 
firmed on  a  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  by  a  vote  of  50  to  49. 

The  Gravel-Stevens  amendment,  as 
modified,  stated  in  the  flndingt;;  and  dec- 
laration section  that  no  actions  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  by  any 
other  Federal  agency,  with  respect  to 


construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line system  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

In  the  operative  section,  the  amend- 
ment authorized  and  directed  the  Issu- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  of  any  author- 
izations they  deem  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline, 
a  State  of  Alaska  highway,  and  three 
Alaskan  airports.  These  authorizations 
were  required  to  be  made  without  fur- 
ther action  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  or  any  other  law,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law. 

Finally,  the  amendment  stated  that 
actions  previously  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  shall  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
compliance  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act — ^NEPA— and  all  other 
applicable  laws. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to 
speed  construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  by  removing  all  legal  and  Judi- 
cial barriers  to  the  project,  including  liti- 
gation already  pending  in  Federal  court. 

This  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished 
at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
to  sue  against  any  alleged  improper  or 
capricious  actions  by  Federal  officials. 
It  was  to  be  accomplished  particularly 
at  the  expense  of  NEPA,  the  law  designed 
to  protect  the  environment  from  Ill- 
considered  Federal  projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  against  the 
Gravel-Stevens  amendment  for  several 
reasons :  First,  because  I  am,  at  this  early 
date  in  its  history,  opposed  to  any  weak- 
ening of  such  an  important  act  sw  NEPA; 
second,  because  I  am  opposed  to  Congress 
circumscribing  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  this  manner;  third,  because  I 
am  opposed  to  so  broad  a  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  executive  branch.  I  will 
explain  each  of  these  reasons  more  fully. 

I  believe  the  amendment  weakened 
NEPA  by  attempting  to  exempt  from  its 
coverage  a  project  of  extraordinary  po- 
tential environmental  impact  and  intense 
controversy,  which  Is  to  be  undertaken  on 
Federal  land. 

By  exempting  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line from  NEPA  on  the  grounds  that  the 
need  for  oil  overrides  all  other  consid- 
erations, we  are  setting  a  precedent  for 
future  exemptions  on  this  and  other  such 
"needs"  grounds,  and  the  environment 
will  be  the  potential  loser.  Similarly,  by 
stipulating  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  fully  compUed  with  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA  when  a  pending 
lawsuit  contends  he  has  not,  the  Con- 
gress is  denying  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
seek  a  Judicial  remedy  for  redress  of 
grievsuices. 

The  second  reason  for  my  vote  is  that 
I  believe  the  Gravel-Stevens  amendment 
overstepped  the  extremely  Important 
boundary  between  the  powers  of  the  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  branches. 

By  withdrawing  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
from  the  purview  of  the  courts,  the  Con- 
gress is  attempting  to  prevent  the  courts 
from  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  to 
rule  on  the  legality  of  public  and  private 
actions.  By  stating  that  the  pipeline  Is 
to  be  authorized  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  law  except  S.  1081.  we 
are  virtually  challenging  potential  liti- 


gants to  find  other  avenues  for  Judicial 
review.  They  might  well  contend  that 
other  laws  do  Indeed  apply.  For  example, 
would  pipeline  construction  be  ezonpt 
from  antltnist  laws,  contract  laws,  pro- 
curement laws,  civil  rights  laws,  as  wen 
as  environmental  laws? 

The  Irony  would  be  if  this  amendment 
created  by  its  own  terms  new  groimds 
for  litigation.  Including  constitutional 
grounds,  which  delayed  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line even  longer  than  the  litigation  it 
sought  to  override.  Such  a  situation  was 
predicted  by  the  distinguished  fioor  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  Jackson,  who 
also  voted  against  the  Gravel-Stevens 
amendment — and  sxirely  he  is  regarded 
as  a  strong  proponent  of  the  pipeline  It- 
self. 

BCy  final  reason  for  voting  against  the 
Gravel-Stevens  amendment  was  that  it 
granted  exceptionally  broad  powers  to 
officers  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  amendment  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  any  other  agency 
heads  to  grant  whatever  permits  or  au- 
thorizations they  deem  necessary  to  build 
a  pipeline,  a  highway,  and  three  airports. 
This  authority  was  unfettered  by  a  re- 
quirement to  comply  with  any  other  law. 
and  it  was  to  be  immune  from  judicial 
scrutiny.  It  in  effect  had  the  Senate  cer- 
tify actions  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  as  fully  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  NEPA  when  many  Sen- 
ators would  have  dlfOculty  knowing 
whether  such  requirements  had  been  ad- 
hered to  or  not. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  un- 
restricted grant  of  authority  to  officers 
of  the  executive  branch.  Even  the  Pres- 
ident is  not  often  so  richly  endowed. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
as  a  nation  need  all  the  Alaskan  oil  that 
can  be  foimd.  We  need  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  a  respect  for  the 
environment  of  the  Alaskan  and  Ca- 
nadian wilderness  and  the  ocean  and 
coastal  areas. 

But  I  believe  this  amendment  lias  gone 
too  far  in  rushing  to  obtain  the  oil.  while 
giving  insiifficlent  regard  to  environ- 
mental concerns  and  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts.  It  is  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  the  Congress  to  be  establishing. 
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FARMWORKERS'  STRUOaLE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  the  migrant  farmworkers  and  the 
seasonal  farmworkers  have  blistered 
their  bodies  in  the  agricultural  fields  of 
America,  forced  to  work  wlthotit  the  pro- 
tection of  law  or  the  protection  of  labor 
organizations.  Yet  their  work  has  been 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural economy. 

The  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  by  Steinbeck 
told  some  of  the  stories  of  their  lives. 
Edward  R.  Murrow  brought  us  up  to  date 
in  1960  with  the  "Harvest  of  Shame"  and 
a  few  years  ago,  NBC  revisited  those  fields 
and  found  much  the  same  plight  facing 
the  farmworkers. 

There  still  are  some  800,000  children 
under  16  who  work  in  the  fields,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
cluding 325,000  between  10  and  13.  The 
best  Government  estimate  of  the  average 
income  of  migrant  f  armwoi^ers  and  the 


seasonal  farmworkers  is  some  $3,000  per 
year  for  a  family  of  four.  And  there  are 
some  5  million  farmworkers  and  their 
families  in  that  population.  The  vast  ma- 
jority are  not  covered  by  the  minitniiTn 
wage,  even  with  the  reforms  in  the  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  Senate  this  year. 

Despite  their  existence  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  ladder  where  their 
health  problems  are  among  the  most 
serious  of  any  population  group  In  the 
country,  barely  6  percent  are  covered  by 
medicaid.  An  equally  low  percentage  are 
ever  treated  uzuler  any  Federal  health 
program. 

They  remain  essentially  neglected  by 
Government. 

But  today  there  is  a  difference.  It  is  a 
difference  that  stems  from  Uie  sacrifice 
and  efforts  of  Cesar  Chavez  and  the 
United  Farm  Woricers  Union,  the  first 
attempt  to  provide  these  workers  with 
the  means  to  voice  their  desire  for  a  de- 
cent wage  and  a  decent  life. 

llieir  struggle  over  the  past  8  srears 
Is  history  and  most  of  us  applauded  the 
limited  suceasee  that  came  with  the  sign- 
ing of  their  first  contracts  3  years  ago. 

Now  they  are  engaged  once  more  in  an 
equally  difficult  battle,  one  which  finds 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  independ- 
ent union,  the  Teamsters,  arrayed 
against  them  in  the  California  fields. 
There  has  been  violence  and  there  has 
been  a  disturbing  repetition  of  restrictive 
local  injunctions  issued  and  withdrawn, 
massive  arrests  of  plcketers  by  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  which  have  drawn 
Justice  Department  investigations,  and 
grand  Jury  investigations  of  certain 
Teamster  officials. 

Yet  the  farmworkers'  struggle  con- 
tinues. 

As  one  who  has  followed  this  struggle 
from  its  incepticMi,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  article  written 
by  Harry  Bernstein,  labor  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  who  has  covered  this 
field  for  decades  and  who  has  written  a 
perceptive  article  on  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  July  issue  of  the  Progressive 
magazine. 

And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
his  conclusion: 

In  their  struggle  to  brefUc  tlie  UFWU 
growers  are  raising  wages.  In  the  competition, 
farm  workers  may  move  up  a  rung  on  the  na- 
tion's economic  ladder.  But  untu  the  time 
cornea  when  the  farm  workers  are  free  to 
chooee  their  own  union,  when  they  are  treat- 
ed as  dignified  citizens  and  not  as  pawns, 
however  valued,  of  the  Tetunster -grower  al- 
liance, their  struggle  wlU  not  be  ended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  that  correspondence  between 
my  office  and  the  Justice  Department  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Duxx.  nf  THX  Sttn  Umow  Btrvmro, 

TXamvtkb  Bttxb 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

"Sometimes  I  feel  like  one  of  those  hired 
gunallngers  you  see  in  old  Western  cowboy 
movies,"  Bill  Oraml  mused  as  he  sipped  some 
wine  before  dinner  in  the  softly  lighted  din- 
ing room  of  a  Hallnas  hotel.  The  image 
Memed  to  appeal  to  his  well-developed  sense 


of  hiimor.  Solidly  JiuUt,  InteUlgent,  ruthleoaly 
ambitious,  Oram!  snallliigly  explained  his 
thoughtatome: 

"Tou  know,  the  ranchers  are  having  a  heU 
of  a  time  with  the  outlaw  band  when  mto 
town  rides  the  gunallnger.  The  worried 
ranchers,  who  dont  know  how  to  handle 
tbamaelTes  in  such  situations,  hlra  the  giu- 
sllnger.  There  is  a  big  nght,  the  town  Is 
saved,  and  the  gunallnger  moves  on  to  new 
territory.- 

■me  hotel  paging  system  lUoked  on.  A  v<^oe 
called  Oraml  to  the  telephone.  As  he  was 
leaving,  he  Uughed.  "It  really  Isnt  a  very 
good  analogy,  I'm  no  gunallnger.  But  some- 
times that's  the  way  I  feel.  Know  what  I 
meanr* 

Oraml  Is  director  of  organizing  for  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters.  He  was  In 
Salinas.  Callfomla.  to  negotUte  with  a  group 
of  lettuce  growers  who  wanted  a  union  con- 
tract with  the  Teamsters  as  protection 
against  the  threatened  unlonlaatlon  of  their 
workers  by  Ceear  Chaves's  AyL-OIO  United 
Farm  Workers  Union.  Within  a  few  days 
the  Teamster-grower  deal  was  signed. 

Oraml's  analogy  was  partlaUy  correct.  He 
and  the  Teamsters  Union  have,  Indeed,  been 
hired  by  ranchers  In  Callfomla  to  destroy 
what  the  ranchers  regard  as  an  outlaw  band : 
Chaves  and  his  UFWU.  But  the  men  who 
hired  the  Teamsters  are  not  hapless  ranchers. 
They  are  corporate  owners  who  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  losing  control  of  a  work  force 
which  for  decades  has  accepted  backbreaklng 
Jobs  In  almost  stolid  sUence  at  below-poverty 
wages. 

And  the  Teamsters  are  not  ordinary  gun- 
allngers of  old.  The  men  directing  the  show 
of  strength  against  the  farm  workers'  union 
are  wealthy,  conservative  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  \uilon,  flanked  by  highly  paid 
lawyers  and  public  relations  men  and  $60  a 
day  thugs  who  ride  herd  on  workers  threat- 
ening to  strike  much  as  cowboys  ride  herd  on 
restless  cattle. 

It  Is  a  sordid  story  which  makes  a  mockery 
of  trade  union  traditions.  It  Is  a  strange  story, 
because  the  motives  of  some  of  the  principals 
are  not  clear-cut,  and  many  officials  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  say  privately  they  want  to 
get  out  of  their  role  as  xuilon-busters,  but  do 
not  know  how.  But  It  Is,  too,  a  story  of  heroes 
and  heroines  who,  despite  serious  mistakes, 
have  already  changed  the  nature  of  this 
country's  farm  labor  system. 

The  most  easily  \mderstood  aspect  of  the 
situation  Is  the  role  of  the  growers  in  their 
alliance  with  the  Teamsters.  The  start  of  the 
Callfomla  farm  labor  system  is  generally 
dated  May  12,  1869,  when  the  golden  spike 
was  driven  Into  the  last  raU  to  link  the  Union 
Pacific  with  the  General  Pacific  raUroad, 
opening  an  easy  East- West  route.  It  was  boom 
time  for  growers  ready  and  now  able  to  start 
shipping  eastward  large  quantities  of  food 
from  an  area  Ideal  for  year-round  growing. 
The  growers  needed  workers  for  the  Jobs, 
and  completion  of  the  railroad,  along  with  an 
end  to  the  gold  rush,  provided  the  manpower. 
Thousands  of  Chinese  working  In  the  raU- 
roads  and  digging  the  gold  were  suddenly 
looking  for  Jobs.  Their  labor  was  cheap  com- 
pared to  wages  expected  by  whites,  and  the 
hot,  hard  field  work  was  taken  over  in  large 
part  by  the  Chinese. 

The  depression  of  1880  caused  serious  un- 
emplosrment  among  white  American  workers, 
led  to  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  in  1882,  and 
cut  off  the  major  source  of  foreign  farm  la- 
bor. But  the  pattern  of  farm  employment  in 
Callfomla  bad  begun,  and  It  did  not  change 
essentially  iintU  1964  when  Congress,  at  the 
Insistence  of  men  such  as  former  cncretary  of 
Labor  W.  WiUard  Wirte,  klUed  Public  Law 
78,  which  was  used  to  bring  into  Callfomla 
and  other  states  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Mexican  nationals  as  the  prime  source  of 
cheap  labor. 
"Crops  will  rot  and  people  In  this  country 


will  go  hungry,"  a  spokesman  tat  the  grow- 
ers warned  as  they  watched  the  end  of  the 
"bracero"  system,  but  the  crops  did  not  rot. 
Production  continued  to  rise  as  wages  were 
pushed  up  slightly  to  attract  more  American 
workers.  The  bulk  of  the  work  force,  how- 
ever, was  and  still  is  composed  of  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  they  appeared  as  docile  and 
iinooimplalning  as  the  Mexican  nationals  they 
replaced. 

Theee  moetly  miterate  Mexican-Americans, 
along  with  Ulegal  aliens  fieelng  from  the  even 
deeper  poverty  of  Mexico,  were  still  "hands" 
to  the  growers.  It  was  Into  this  scene,  then, 
that  Chavez  arrived,  stirring  workers  by  call- 
ing on  them  to  Join  La  Huelga  Cthe  strike) 
and  La  Catua  (the  cause),  speaking  to  them 
in  Spanish,  Identifying  himself  with  them. 
"We  will  have  dignity  and  enough  food  to 
eat,  and  we  will  provide  education  to  our 
children.  Ood  wants  this  for  us.  We  will  suc- 
ceed," Chavez  told  the  farm  workers. 

It  was  this  man  and  his  followers  that 
drove  the  growers  to  seek  out  the  Teamsters 
Union  as  an  ally,  a  protector,  even  though 
the  growers  had  for  decades  ruthlessly  fought 
all  attempts  to  organize  farm  workers.  Now 
growers  were  demanding  that  the  Teamsters 
quickly  sign  union  contracts  as  a  T"«Mtr»»  of 
destroying  Chavez  and  his  UFWU. 

Chavez — praying,  fasting,  organizing— 
flaunted  the  symbols  of  his  Catholic  religion 
before  growers  who  were  long  accustomed  to 
fighting  off  unions  by  cynically  labeling  them 
"Communist."  Teamsters  and  growers  de- 
nounced him  as  a  dangerous,  radical  revolu- 
tionary, but,  as  one  grower  said.  "It  was  like 
calling  the  Pope  a  Red." 

Backed  by  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  most  other  religions,  by  powerful  politi- 
cal figures,  by  young  people  and  liberals  hun- 
gry for  a  cause  to  believe  in,  Chavez  and  his 
union  moved  ahead.  The  growers  were  no 
longer  able  to  f oUow  their  old  patterns.  La 
Causa  flourished,  greatly  aided  by  a  world- 
wide boycott  agiOnst  Calif(»tUa  table  grapes. 
The  growers,  worn  down  by  five  years  of  con- 
stant struggle,  finally  agreed  to  recognize  and 
sign  contracts  with  the  UFWU. 

As  the  UFWU  battle  for  recognition  con- 
tinued in  the  grape  industry,  the  growers 
dramatlcaUy  changed  their  historical  opposi- 
tion to  laws  which  would  regulate  labor  re- 
lations In  agriculture.  They  decided  that  only 
with  such  legislation  could  they  stop  the  boy- 
cott, which  is  the  UFWU's  most  effective 
weapon  so  far. 

In  1967,  a  group  of  twenty-two  prominent 
California  growers  arranged  a  secret  meeting 
with  Teamsters  Union  leaders  in  the  plush 
Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  far  from 
the  dusty  fields  where  workers  might  learn  of 
the  proposals  being  made.  The  growers  said 
frankly  that  they  wanted  a  tough,  experi- 
enced (»ganlzatlon — the  Teamsters — ^to  help 
beat  back  Chavez.  One  high  Teamster  official 
maintains  firmly  that  the  growers'  proposal 
was  rejected  because  "they  wanted  no  elec- 
tions, only  a  sure  thing."  But  if  the  deal  was 
not  nuule  that  day,  it  was  made  In  the 
months  that  followed. 

If  the  motivation  of  the  growers — preser^ 
vation  of  the  status  quo — ^is  easy  to  tmder- 
stand,  the  motives  which  pushed  the  Team- 
sters Into  their  union-busting  alliance  with 
the  growers  are  far  more  c<xnplez.  The  UFWU 
has  sworn  statements  from  former  Teamsters 
who  say  that  a  group  of  growers  gave  sizable 
but  unknown  sums  of  money  to  Teamster 
officials  in  Modesto,  California,  to  Join  the 
battle  against  Chavez.  But  It  Is  imllkely  that 
the  money — said  to  total  about  $10,000  or 
so^would  corrupt  men  like  Oraml  or  Frank 
E.  Fltzsimmons,  president  of  the  two  million- 
member  Teamsters  Union.  Oraml  might  have 
been  tempted,  however,  by  the  promise  of 
growers  to  pay  the  Teamsters  $7  a  month 
union  dues  deducted  from  the  pay  of  at  least 
40,000  workers  and,  in  time,  from  that  of 
more  than  100,000.  If  all  went  as  planned. 
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But  It  took  better  arguments  to  persuade 
men  like  PltzsUnmons,  and  tboee  argumenta 
were  foiind.  It  Is  true  that  when  Held  work- 
ers strike  or  boycott,  workers  In  canneries  are 
quickly  affected,  as  are  truck  drivers  and  food 
wareheouse  workers,  all  of  whom  are  long- 
time members  of  the  Teamsters.  So,  the 
growers  and  their  allies  within  the  Teamsters 
argued  that  If  the  Teamsters  would  represent 
all  workers  In  food  growing  and  processing, 
no  worker  would  suffer  because  of  some  "Irra- 
tional act"  of  men  like  Chavez. 

Looking  for  a  somewhat  rational  excuse 
for  \uilon-bustlng.  Teamsters  who  could  not 
be  bribed  with  money  accepted  the  argu- 
ment of  the -growers,  and  came  up  with  fur- 
ther arguments  of  their  own.  They  reasoned 
that  the  UFWU  Is  predominantly  Mexican- 
American,  most  of  Its  meetings  Eire  conducted 
In  Spanish,  and,  as  one  Teamster  ofSclal  said. 
"We  really  do  believe  Chavez  would  Just  move 
right  In  and  try  to  take  our  cannery  workers 
from  us  once  he  wins  In  the  fields.  Cannery 
workers  are  also  largely  Mexican-Americans, 
too,  you  know." 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these 
considerations  in  explaining  why  the  Team- 
sters joined  in  an  alliance  with  growers  Is 
what  might  be  called  the  "cultural  collusion" 
between  them.  Growers  and  Teamster  offi- 
cials generally  have  common  Interests,  com- 
mon Ideas  about  business  and  politics, 
about  race.  Mostly  Anglos,  they  have  com- 
parable tncomes — 940,000  or  so  a  year  plus 
expenses,  for  those  most  active  In  the  fight 
against  Chavez.  They  eat  m  the  same  fine 
restaurants,  often  together;  play  on  the 
same  golf  covirses;  take  their  kids  on  the  same 
kinds  of  vacations  and  holidays.  They  talk 
about  the  stock  market,  the  dangers  of  radi- 
cals and  Conununlsts,  and  their  mutual  dis- 
trust of  "the  Mexicans,"  Chavez,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  are  cal'ed  Chavlstas.  Chavez  ob- 
viously does  not  fit  Into  that  kind  of  scene, 
and  both  growers  and  Teamster  officials  look 
with  disbelief  at  Chavez  and  his  staff,  with 
their  $5  a  week  salaries  and  their  burning 
determination  to  help  farm  workers  get  more 
than  they  now  get  out  of  a  system  that 
has  provided  such  a  good  life  for  a  few  people. 
Elnar  Mohn,  head  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  Teamsters,  and  Fltzslmmons  are  In- 
furiated by  the  good-guy,  almost  saintly. 
Image  Chavez  and  his  followers  have 
achieved.  They  complain  bitterly,  as  do  the 
growers,  that  the  nation's  press  does  not  por- 
tray Chavez  as  they  see  him;  a  radical  revo- 
lutionary who  hates  Anglos.  Is  Incompetent 
as  a  trade  unionist,  and  Is  not  "a  man  of 
bis  word." 

Most  books,  magazine  articles,  and  news 
stories  have.  Indeed,  fostered  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  good-guy  farm  workers  and  the 
bad-guy  grower-Teamster  alliance.  But  these 
Images  are  reflections  of  reality,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  and  most  recently  In 
Coachella  Valley. 

In  April  the  urwu  was  negotiating  a  new 
contract  with  grape  growers  to  replace  the 
union's  first  contracts,  which  had  been  won 
at  the  end  of  the  five-year  strike  and  boy- 
cott. Two  growers,  Lionel  Steinberg  and  Ken 
Larson,  renewed  their  pacts  with  UTWTT,  but 
the  rest  decided  to  try  to  break  away,  and 
once  again  the  Teamsters  rode  into  town,  in- 
vited by  the  growers.  It  took  only  two  days 
for  the  growers  to  "negotiate"  a  contract 
with  Teamster  officials,  and  the  UFWtT  im- 
mediately called  a  strike  against  the  grower- 
Teamster  alliance.  The  strikers  lined  the  hot, 
dusty  dirt  roads  In  front  of  the  growers' 
vineyards,  urging  fellow  work^  once  again 
to  join  La  Huelga. 

In  one  memorable  scene,  a  Catholic  priest 
was  leading  a  large  crowd  of  Mexican-Amer- 
ican workers  In  prayer.  The  workers  were 
kneeling  In  the  dust.  Facing  them,  standing, 
was  a  line  of  a  dozen  beefy  Anglos,  several 
with  dark  glasses,  staring  contemptuously  at 
the  praying  workers.  The  Teamster  "mus- 


cle," In  white  T-shirts,  bard  hata,  and  blue 
jackets  with  "Teamsters"  emblazoned  on  the 
back,  had  been  hired  for  $fiO  a  day,  plus  ex- 
penses. Most  were  armed  with  bats,  hoe 
handles,  sharx>ened  grape  intakes,  and  other 
weapons  which  were  later  confiscated  by 
sheriff's  deputies.  With  such  enforcers,  grow- 
ers felt  confident  workers  would  stay  In  the 
field,  and  many  did. 

Chavez  Is  not  imaware  of  the  value  of  his 
"good  guy"  Image,  of  the  impact  of  a  picture 
of  praying  workers  facing  a  gang  of  thugs. 
But  he  lives  that  Image  daily.  Last  year, 
Chavez  received  a  total  of  $fi,144  from  the 
UPW0.  This  Included  his  »5  a  week  salary 
(standard  for  all  UFWU  elected  officers  and 
appointed  staffers),  and  such  expenses  as 
$960  for  house  rent,  $1,440  for  food  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  $1,904  for  medical 
bills  Incurred  In  Arizona  where  he  fasted  for 
nearly  a  month.  (He  was  fasting  to  protest 
passage  of  an  Arizona  state  farm  labor  law 
which  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  boycott,  the 
UFWU's  beat  weapon,  and  to  set  up  elections 
^hlch  the  UFWU  said  would  exclude  moet 
migrant  workers.)  In  contrast  to  the  Image, 
and  reality,  of  Ghftvez's  poverty  stands  Fltz- 
slmmons, who  draws  $125,000  a  year  salary, 
plus  an  unlimited  expense  accoxint,  and  files 
around  the  nation  In  his  private,  luilon-fur- 
nlsbed  Jet. 

The  Teamsters  do  pride  themselves  on 
their  reputation  as  a  tough  orgcoUzatlon. 
and  many  claim  that  it  Is  this  reputation 
which  has  gained  them  actual  support  from 
farm  workers.  The  truth  Is,  say  the  growers 
and  Teamsters,  farm  workers  now  want  to 
be  represented  by  Teamsters.  But  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Supreme  Covirt  has  called  such 
claims  nonsense.  That  unusual  opinion  came 
In  a  ruling  against  a  group  of  growers  who 
complained  they  were  unfairly  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  jurisdictional  battle  between 
two  rival  unions,  the  Teamsters  and  the 
UFWU.  The  court  said  the  undisputed  fact 
is  that  the  growers  knew  the  Teamsters  did 
not  represent  a  majority  or  even  a  substan- 
tial number  of  field  workers  when  they  signed 
contracts  with  the  Teamsters.  And,  even 
worse,  the  growers  knew  that  Chavez's  UFWU 
did  represent  the  workers. 

A  group  of  prominent  religious,  civic,  and 
labor  leaders  conducted  their  own  survey  of 
Coachella  Valley  workers  and  reported  that 
they  found  796  for  the  UFWU,  eighty  for  the 
Teamsters,  and  seventy -eight  for  no  union  at 
all.  "It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the 
workers  if  the  grapte  growers  make  agree- 
ments with  the  Teamsters  against  the  will 
of  their  workers,"  the  group  said,  but  the 
agreements  were  made  anyway. 

Monslgnor  George  Hlgglns,  research  secre- 
tary for  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  said  the  Coachella  Valley  deal  be- 
tween growers  and  Teamsters  "will  be  record- 
ed as  one  of  the  darkest  and  moet  shame- 
ful dayn  In  American  labor  history."  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany,  in  announcing 
the  labor  federation  was  giving  $1.6  million 
to  the  UFWU  to  fight  the  grower -Teamster 
alliance,  called  that  alliance  "one  of  the  most 
vicious  unlon-bustmg  efforts  we  have  ever 
seen." 

Mohn,  the  head  of  the  Western  Conference 
of  Teamsters,  predicts  that  in  the  long  run 
the  public  win  "see  through"  Chavez  and 
the  UFWU  and  recognize  the  gains  made  for 
farm  workers  by  the  Teamsters.  Indeed,  the 
UFWU  is  not  without  faults  and  flaws  in 
Its  opteratlons.  Inexperienced  In  labor  rela- 
tions, fllled  with  bitterness  against  "Anglo 
exploiters"  of  Mexican -Americans,  the  UFWU 
was  inept  in  negotiations.  Inefficient  In  han- 
dling grievances,  and  ran  the  industry's  first 
union  hiring  hall  in  almost  chaotic  fashion. 
The  UFWU  leaders  show  little  sympathy 
for  many  real  problems  of  growers,  who  are 
often  besieged  with  difficulties  ranging  from 
killer  storms  to  depressed  markets  which  at 
times   fluctuate    frantically    and    restilt    In 


heavy  loeoes.  Such  problems  are  regarded  by 
UFWU  officials  as  excuses  of  Anglo  growers  to 
avoid  raising  wages.  In  time.  If  it  survives, 
the  urwu  wUl  gain  the  experience  needed 
to  negotiate  contracts,  to  run  a  hiring  hall, 
to  handle  grievances.  Regi^ar  meetings  are 
held  among  UFWU  members,  and  those 
meetings  appear  to  provide  a  valuable  source 
of  communications  between  union  leaders 
and  rank  and  file  members. 

The  Teamsters,  however,  have  never  called 
meetings  of  the  farm  workers  who  are  cov- 
ered by  the  contracts  given  them  by  the 
growers.  Mohn  says  that  It  may  take  "about 
two  years"  before  farm  workers  will  actually 
take  part  in  regular  Teamsters  meetings.  By 
then,  he  believes,  a  more  mechanized  farm- 
ing mdiistry  will  have  attracted  more  sophis- 
ticated workers,  "and  as  jobs  become  more 
attractive  to  whites,  we  can  build  a  union 
that  can  have  structure  and  that  can  nego- 
tiate [with  management]  from  strength  and 
have  membership  partlclp)ation."  (Persons  of 
Mexican  ancestry  are  members  of  the  Cau- 
casian race,  as  are  other  whites,  who  are  gen- 
erally known  as  Anglos.  However,  some  per- 
sons of  Mexican  ancestry  refer  to  themselves 
as  brown.) 

Mohn  Insists  he  is  not  a  "racist"  and  notes 
the  large  number  of  Mexican-Americans  who 
are  Teamaters  Union  members.  But  to  Chavez 
and  the  UFWU.  Mohn's  statements  about 
"whites"  are  further  evidence  of  that  "cul- 
tural collusion"  which  helped  bring  the 
growers  and  Teamsters  together  In  the  first 
place.  Chavez  distrusts  "Anglos"  and  has  said 
so  on  several  occasions.  But.  considering  the 
history  of  discrimination  against  the  Mex- 
ican-American community  throughout  the 
Southwest,  that  distrust  is  understandable, 
although  most  of  the  support  for  the  UFWU 
has  come  from  "Anglos"  such  as  Meany,  other 
union  leaders,  church  leaders,  students,  and 
liberals. 

The  outcome  of  the  conflict  is  uncertain. 
If  the  Teamster-grower  alliance  wins,  Chavez 
and  the  UFWU  wlU  be  eliminated.  If  the 
UFWU  wins,  the  Teamsters  Union  will  not  bo 
hurt,  except  for  some  ego  wounds  to  Its  lead- 
ership. I  am  convinced  that  despite  the  im- 
morality of  the  Teamster-grower  alliance, 
farm  workers  will  Inevitably  benefit  from  the 
current  struggle.  Every  time  the  UFWU 
makes  a  gain,  or  even  threatens  to  make  one, 
the  growers  will  try  at  least  to  match  that 
on  paper,  and  many  of  those  "paper  contract 
benefits"  will  be  passed  on  to  farm  workers. 
In  thelp  struggle  to  break  the  UFWU. 
growers  are  raising  wages.  In  the  competi- 
tion, farm  workers  may  move  up  a  rung  on 
the  nation's  economic  ladder.  But  until  the 
time  comes  when  the  farm  workers  are  free 
to  choose  their  own  tmlon,  when  they  are 
treated  as  dignified  citizens  and  not  as 
pawns,  however  valued,  of  the  Teamster- 
grower  alliance,  their  struggle  will  not  be 
ended. 

Jxnn  29. 1973. 

Hon.   ELUOT  RiCHAKDflOir, 

Attorney  General. 

DxAK  Ma.  Attornxt  GKMxaAi.:  The  increas- 
ing violence  and  intimidation  In  the  labor 
management  dispute  mvolvlng  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Union  and  the  Teamsters' 
Union  In  the  Coachella  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys  of  California  concern  us  greatly.  In- 
dividuals have  been  hospitalized  and  pzx^- 
erty  has  been  destroyed. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  contrary  to  such 
statutes  as  18  U.S.C.  241,  violence  and  threats 
of  violence  will  deprive  farmworkers  of  the 
opportiinlty  to  exercise  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights  In  connection  with  the  strike 
against  certain  California  grape  growers.  In 
view  of  the  rising  level  of  tension  and  po- 
tential for  fpther  violence,  which  seems  in- 
herent In  tas  situation,  we  would  urge  that 
Justice  Department  observers  be  sent  to 
these  areas  knmedlately  to  recommend  any 
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further  action  that  they  deem  necessary  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  clvU  rights  of 
all  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kxnnxdt, 
Hauoon  a.  Wn.i.T*MB,  Jr. 

JuLT  10,  1973. 
Bon.  Edwaxo  M.  KzimDT. 
U.5.  Senate. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dxsa  SxNATOB  Kemnxdt:  The  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  your  joint  letter  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams regarding  potentlail  confilct  between 
the  UFW  and  other  labor  organizations  In 
California  has  been  the  subject  of  Depart- 
mental attention  for  some  time,  as  you  may 
be  aware. 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  have  been 
monitoring  the  matter,  and  have  been  keep- 
ing the  local  FBI  and  throvigh  that  agency, 
the  United  States  Attorney,  Informed  of  de- 
velopments. Personnel  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  Community  Relations  Service  have 
made  on-site  visits  to  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate the  situation,  and.  of  course,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  implement  any  investigative  action 
which  the  situation  may  require.  Any  indica- 
tions of  violation  of  federal  statutes  should 
be  brought  promptly  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  so  that  apprc^rlate 
action  can  be  taken. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  in  this  matter; 
please  be  assured  that  whatever  action  Is  re- 
quired for  full  and  fair  enforcement  of  the 
law  will  be  undertaken  promptly  by  this  De- 
partment. 

Sincerely. 

Elxiot  L.  Richakosoit. 

Attorney  General. 


yys.  Sk 


SXNATX. 

Coiucrrrxx  on  Labok  and 

PUBUC    WCL,FAaB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  24, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richaxoson, 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Mx.  ATToaNXT  OxNxaAi.:  We  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
had  under  consideration  the  presentation  to 
a  grand  jury  of  evidence  concerning  alle- 
gations— ^whlch  the  FBI  has  Investigated— 
that  during  1970.  certain  lettuce  growers  In 
the  Salinas,  California,  area  made  payments 
of  money  "to  (an)  officer  (x  employee  of  a 
labor  organization"  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  for  the  purpose  of  disrupting 
United  Farm  Workers  Union  organizing  ac- 
tivities. These  allegations,  if  proven  true, 
would  raise  substantial  questions  of  possible 
criminal  liability  under  such  Act,  and  pos- 
sibly other  Federal  Statutes  as  well. 

We  believe  it  most  important  that  there 
be  an  early  resolution  of  the  validity  of  these 
charges,  which  have  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  virldespread  press  attention,  and  would 
urge  that  you  make  a  personal  determination 
as  to  whether  such  allegations  have  been 
properly  pursued  within  your  Department, 
and  whether  additional  investigation  or  other 
step>s  should  be  taken  at  this  time. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  ad- 
Tlalng  us  of  your  conclusions  with  regard  to 
this  matter  and  your  plana  for  Its  further 
disposition. 

Sincerely, 

Edwasd  M.  KnrMXBT. 

Waltks  p.  Momdalx. 

Haiubon  a.  Williams,  Jr. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Jtm  18,  1973. 
Hon.  Edwaxo  M.  ICznnxdt, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator;  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  24,  1973,  In  which  you  Inquired  about 
an  Investigation  concerning  possible  Taft- 


Hartley  violations  Involving  lettuce  growers 
and  union  officials  In  Salinas,  Callfomla,  In 
1970. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  Depart- 
ment has  Indeed  conducted  an  Intensive  In- 
vestigation Into  allegations  that  there  were 
illegal  payments  of  money  to  a  certain  offi- 
cial of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  during  a  strike  conducted  by  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 
In  the  early  stages  of  this  investigation,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  conducted 
over  66  Interviews  and  between  mid-June 
and  mid-October,  1972,  a  special  grand  jury 
in  San  Francisco  heard  13  days  of  testimony 
from  some  42  witnesses  and  subpoenaed  over 
16  boxes  of  records. 

In  order  to  better  analyze  the  testimony 
and  documents,  an  attorney  from  the  Crim- 
inal Division  of  the  Department  was  assigned 
In  the  fall  of  1972  to  assist  the  United  States 
Attorney's  office  In  San  Francisco  in  this  case. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  investigation  has 
been  completed,  there  are  several  aspects 
which  remain  unresolved.  One  factual  prob- 
lem has  been  the  corroboration  of  the  some- 
what Inconsistent  testimony  of  a  central 
witness  befor^  the  grand  jury.  At  the  present 
time  the  FBI  Is  conducting  a  number  of 
additional  Interviews  to  resolve  this  problem. 
One  other  obstacle  before  a  final  determina- 
tion Is  made  In  this  case  Is  to  determine  the 
precise  roles  of  various  union  officials  during 
the  time  of  the  1970  strike.  This  matter  Is 
also  under  active  Investigation  at  the  present 
time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  round  of 
Interviews,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  grand 
Jury  In  San  Francisco  will  bear  further  testi- 
mony In  the  case.  The  grand  jury  Is  expected 
to  meet  In  July  1973  at  which  time  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  matter  will  be  finally  resolved. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter, 
and  please  be  assured  that  you  will  be  advised 
as  to  any  action  taken  in  this  case. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Rickaboson, 

The  Attorney  General. 

JxTLT  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richaboson, 
Attorney    General.    Department   of   Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  ArroBNXT  Gknzbal:  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Cesar  Cha- 
vez, of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union  to 
your  office.  That  telegram  alleges  serious 
failures  by  the  Immigration  Department  In 
fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Illegal  aliens  as  strikebreakers. 

1  would  appreciate  receiving  a  report  of 
your  Investigation  Into  the  specific  allega- 
tions reported  by  Mr.  Chavez.  They  are  as 
follows,  according  to  the  telegram: 

"In  Fresno,  County  patrolmen  refused  to 
check  the  flelds  before  flrst  alerting  the 
lowers  that  they  are  coming." 

"In  Santa  Maria,  the  Department  claims 
that  only  matrons  can  arrest  women,  and 
there  are  no  women  working  for  the  Immi- 
gration Service." 

"The  Department  often  answers  com- 
plaints by  saying  that  there  are  no  patrol- 
men working  that  day,  or  that  there  is  only 
one  person  at  the  office  and  he  cant  go  out 
to  check  a  ranch." 

"On  July  second.  Immigration  took  eleven 
illegals  from  Seciirlty  Farms  and  left  twenty- 
flve  others  on  the  grounds  that  there  was  no 
room  In  the  bus.  They  refused  to  make  two 
trips." 

"In  addition,  we  have  evidence  of  illegals 
being  used  at  nximerous  other  struck  ranches 
throughout  Callfomla  and  Arizona.  Their 
locations  are: 

"Coachella,  at  Second  and  Pierce;  60th  and 
Jackson  In  the  Carian  Camp;  Moreno  Ranch 
at  Highway  86  and  86th  Avenue:  Karahadlan 
Ranch  at  60th  and  Buchanan;  the  Cburchlan 
Ranch  at  60th  and  Van  Buren;  Bagdarsarlan 


Ranch  at  Highway  195  and  Qarfleld;  CID 
C«anp  at  6th  and  Dillon;  and  the  Moreno 
Ranch  at  Highway  86  and  82nd  Avenue. 

"Fresno:  The  Olalnni  Ranch;  ITO;  and 
L.  R.  Hamilton. 

"Livingston:  A.  Oallo. 

"Arizona:  Martorl  Bros,  at  Arrowhead 
Road  in  Qlendale;  the  El  DcM'ado  Ranch  of 
Tenneco  in  Llchfleld  Park;  the  Boswell 
Ranch  in  Lichfield  Park;  M^uxdiiaroU  Fruit 
Company  in  Queen  Creek;  Centennial  Farms 
at  Harguahala;  the  Bodlne  Ranch  in  Qlen- 
dale. 

"Labor  contractors  who  provide  illegal 
aliens  in  Olendale.jArlzona:  Pancho  Sanchez 
at  69th  between  Union  Hills  and  Bearsly; 
Jose  Rodriguez,  Carlos  Cabrera  and  Angle 
Esplnoza;  also  Lalo  Casas  In  Tolleson  and 
Reuben  Garza  in  South  Phoenix." 

Clearly  the  Department  of  Justic«s.mnst 
use  ev^ry  resource  available  to  it  to  assure 
that  the  protection  of  the  law  is  provided  to 
Individuals  such  as  the  farmworkers  who 
traditionally  have  been  restricted  to  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  socioeconomic  ladder  In 
this  nation. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

'  EowABD  M.  ExmriDT. 


MEETING  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST CHAPTER  OF  TEE  INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS  RESEARCH  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  July  19,  an  event  impor- 
tant to  the  encouragement  of  amicable 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  occurred  in  Seattle — ^the 
Initial  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
chapter  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Re- 
search Association. 

The  meeting  brought  together  people 
of  the  area  promineht  in  organized  labor 
and  in  management  to  fraternize  and 
break  bread  together  In  a  common 
cause — the  improvement  of  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining process  and  the  eco- 
nomic climate  of  this  Important  area  of 
our  Nation.  .^__ 

This  is  a  project  worthy  of  support. 
For  my  part,  I  extend  best  wishes  for 
the  success  and  growing  influence  of  tMs 
mutual  endeavor  of  management  and 
labor. 

The  initiative  in  establishing  the  chap- 
ter was  shared  by  many  people,  but  It 
was  largely  spearheaded  by  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  W. 
J.  Usery,  Jr.,  the  national  director  of  the 
FMC8,  was  the  scheduled  speaker,  but 
because  of  extremely  important  strike 
negotiations  in  Washington  in  which  he 
was  involved,  Mr.  Usery  was  unable  to 
attend  and  his  prepared  address  was  read 
for  him. 

Mr.  Usery's  thoughtful  remarks  should 
be  of  Interest  to  other  areas  contemplat- 
ing formation  of  IRRA  chapters  and  for 
that  Reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  perusal  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  IRRA:   FORtnc  roa  Barcaintno 

IlCFROVXitKNT 

(By  w.  J.  Usery,  Jr.) 

There's  always  a  special  feeling  of  excite- 
ment about  something  new.  And  that's  es- 
pecially true  when  it  involves  people  coming 
together  to  make  our  world  a  better  place. 
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So  It  la  a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  for 
ma  to  be  wltb  you  tonight  as  you  latincb  the 
northwest  chapter  of  the  Industrial  Bela- 
Uoofl  Besearch  Association. 

I  Join  you  in  yoiir  hope  that  tills  gathering 
will  result  In  a  sharing  of  knowledge  that  will 
bring  a  new  understanding  to  the  collective 
bargaining  process  In  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 

We  are  fortunate  In  America.  We  have  an 
unrestricted  right  to  the  exchange  of  knowl- 
edge. Our  precious  freedoms  ...  of  assem- 
bly ...  of  ^>eech  ...  of  the  press  .  .  .  and  of 
religion  .  .  .  were  explicitly  designed  by  our 
forefathers  to  create  the  blending  of  knowl- 
edge that  has  been  the  strength  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

By  your  action  tonight  you  are  lighting 
'  another  lantern  of  learning  that  will  help  to 
improve   life   for  the   people   of  your  three 
great  States. 

The  IRRA  bylaws  call  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  research  In  all  aspects  of  labor  rela- 
tions. Members  are  free  to  draw  their  own 
ooncliisions   and   hold   their   own    beliefs. 

While  no  commitment  is  asked  of  any 
member,  I  would  suggest  that  each  cA  you 
be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Because  that  process  Is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  our  American  dream,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  collective  bargaining  process  has 
been  the  catalyst  that  has  caused  liberty-lov- 
ing workers  and  investors  to  come  together 
when  other  elements  would  have  torn  us 
apart. 

We  can  look  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  see  what  has  happened  when  col- 
lective bargaining  has  either  been  destroyed, 
or  has  not  been  permitted  to  be  bom.  There 
we  find.  In  a  variety  of  forms,  governments 
that  have  crushed  those  Inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Tyranny  and  free  collective  bargaining 
cannot  co-exist.  So  it  seems  that  in  the  pur- 
suit of  liberty,  we  would  do  well  to  protect 
and  promote  the  collective  bargaining  cause. 
Your  northwest  chapter  of  the  IRRA  is 
being  formed  at  an  opportune  time.  The  de- 
mand tot  responsible  labor-management 
relations  has  seldom  been  greater. 

In  the  public  sector,  we  have  just  begun  to 
see  collective  bargaining  emerging  on  a  grand 
scale. 

There  are  In  the  United  States  11  million 
employees  at  the  state,  county  and  miinlcl- 
pal  levels.  Of  these,  an  estimated  nine  mil- 
lion hold  Jobs  that  would — under  accepted 
standards — make  them  eligible  for  union 
representation.  But  only  three  million  are 
'now  in  unions — and  fully  half  of  thoee  are 
teachers.         c 

Once  small  ^a4^8truggllng  public  sector 
unions  are  becoming  large,  dynamic  Insti- 
tutions. The  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees,  for  ex- 
ample, has  more  than  doubled  its  size  in 
the  past  five  years  and  now  ranks  among  the 
larger  unions  in  the  Nation  with  626,000 
members.  And  they  have  Just  beg\in  to  grow. 
In  the  federal  sector,  there  are  two-and-a- 
half  million  of  us  on  the  payroll.  At  least  two 
mUIion  federal  workers  are  eligible  for  union 
representation — and  Just  over  a  million  of 
those  are  now  represented  by  a  labor 
organization. 

They  are  located  In  3,400  units  that  have 
been  certified  by  the  government  as  being 
represented  by  unions.  But  in  1,300  of  these 
units — ^wlth  400,000  workers — an  initial  con- 
tract has  yet  to  be  negotiated. 

This  situation  exists  in  spite  of  the  con- 
stant lu-glng  by  the  President  and  his  prede- 
cessors to  bring  a  mature  and  responsible 
labor  relations  program  to  the  federal  em- 
ployees and  their  agencies. 

We  cannot  allow  this  condition  to  con- 
tinue. It  is  dangerous.  We  have  seen  how  the 
frustrations  of  delayi'ln  getting  an  initial 


contract  have  ended  in  bitterness  and  blood 
In  other  pubUe  sector  cases.  We  t-^n  111  af- 
ford to  have  such  performances  repeated 
anywhere,  and  least  of  all  at  the  federal 
leveL 

We  have.  In  public  sector  labor  relations, 
a  great  opportunity  to  develop  methods  that 
will  bring  peace  and  Justice  and  goodwill. 

We  can  And  in  the  private  sector,  too,  new 
Challenges  that  will  enhance  the  free  oollec- 
tlve  bargaining  system. 

This  is  an  era  of  economlo  change 
throughout  the  world.  And  as  leaders,  we  in 
the  United  States  are  right  in  the  middle  of 
those  changes. 

For  some  time  now,  we  have  heard  about 
"riinaway"  industries.  The  first  reference 
was  to  those  industries  of  the  highly  ind\is- 
trlalized  and  well-paid  Northeastern  United 
States  that  fled  to  the  South. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  term  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning.  The  reference  to  the 
"runaway"  has  been  to  the  American  Arm 
that  has  taken  its  production  and  services 
to  foreign  lands. 

Just  as  the  word  "conglomerate"  was  be- 
coming fashionable,  a  new  mxiltl-syllable 
word  came  into  vise.  The  word  was  "multi-na- 
tional." And  it  referred  generally  to  the  ma- 
jor American  corporations  that  Invested 
funds  in  the  development  of  production, 
service  and  marketing  systems  overseas. 

Today  another  word  has  come  into  play. 
That  word  Is  "cosmocorps."  Pull  that  word 
apart  and  It  might  conjure  up  Images  of  a 
dead  body  floating  in  space. 

But  in  fact,  that  word  is  meant  to  express 
the  Interchange  of  capital  into  production 
and  sendees,  regardless  of  Keographlo 
locaticm. 

America  and  Americans  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  croes-pollenizatlon  of  all  the 
world's  Investment  capital. 

One  of  the  results  is  that  for  the  first  time 
Since  our  early  history — when  the  English  by 
King  George's  law  dominated  all  manufac- 
turing in  our  colonies— we  are  finding  for- 
eign investors  operating  production  and  serv- 
ice faculties  in  the  United  States  on  a  mass- 
ive scale. 

A  British  company  has  pTu^:hased  Oim- 
bcl's— a  trick  that  Itocy'e  was  never  able  to 
accomplish. 

Two  Japanese  companies  have  Joined  to 
create  the  Auburn  Steel  C3o.,  Inc..  In  Auburn, 
New  York,  to  construct  and  operate  a  steel 
producing  plant. 

A  French  tire  maker  will  employ  1,800 
workers  In  two  plants  it  Is  bxiUdlng  in  South 
Carolina. 

A  Japanese  company  has  Invested  six  mil- 
lion dollars  in  a  new  plant  on  a  former  com 
field  in  Wisconsin  to  manufactiire  soy  sauce 
and  terlyakl  sauce. 

A  British  company  is  publishing  news- 
papers in  ai  communities  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Sony  Corporation,  a  fully  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  a  Japanese  firm,  is  assembling  color 
television  sets  in  California,  and  soon  will  be 
producing  television  picture  tubes  there. 

A  German  company  has  Joined  with  an 
American  company  to  print  the  Ladles  Home 
Journal  in  a  Virginia  printing  plant. 

A  Japanese-based  company  that  manufac- 
ttues  30  percent  of  the  world's  zippers  has 
eleven  production  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

Mazda — the  company  that  makes  the  car 
with  the  rotary  engine — is  spending  16  mil- 
lion dollars  on  a  new  headquarters  building 
and  parts  warehouse  in  California. 

The  Swiss-based  Nestle  firm  has  bought 
out  the  Stovtffer  Corporation,  which  was  a 
division  of  Litton  Industries. 

And  that  Kiwi  shoe  polish  that  is  made 
in  the  United  States  is  the  product  of  an 
Australian  company. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  fact,  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  are  now  boasting  that  their 


state  has   more   German   money   than   any 
ooimtry  in  the  world  outside  of  Germany. 

It  may  be  German  marks  or  Swiss  francs, 
but  the  South  Carolinians  have  a  valid  point. 
In  the  South  Carolina  community  of  Spar- 
tanburg alone  two  Austrian  firms,  a  Canadian 
company,  an  English  corporation,  seven  West 
German  companies  and  six  Swiss-owned  firms 
are  operating  production  and  service  facili- 
ties. 

That  adds  up  to  17  companies  in  one  com- 
munity in  Just  one  of  the  60  United  States. 
In  all.  South  Carolina  has  lured  nearly 
800  million  dollars  in  inveatments  from  41 
corporations  which  are  headquartered  in 
eight  foreign  nations. 

What  does  this  mean  to  us — people  who  ara 
professionals  in  the  field  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions? 

I  suggest  that  it  means  that  we  must  work 
to  gain  a  far  wider  knowledge  of  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Will  these  companies  bring  with  them  the 
standards  of  their  own  lands?  And  If  not, 
will  their  American  managements  be  influ- 
enced by  the  industrial  relations  poUcles  of 
the  home  country? 

The  manager  of  the  Sony  company  has  said 
that  the  only  thing  Japanese  about  his  firm's 
labor  relations  is  that — and  these  are  his 
words  as  reported  in  the  New  York  limes: 

"Nobody  hired  Is  going  to  be  fired,  theie 
will  be  no  layoffs." 

That's  good  to  hear.  But  It's  a  ooodlUon 
of  work.  And  it  does  involve  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

It  behooves  each  of  us — now — to  learn  as 
much  as  we  can  about  the  collective  bar- 
gaining practices  of  other  nations  if  we  are 
to  do  our  Job  as  the  industrial  relations 
peacemakers  of  the  United  States. 

By  doing  this,  we  wiU  better  be  able  to 
serve  the  foreign  companies  who  are  invest- 
ing in  production  and  service  facilities 
here  ...  the  people  they  employ  .  .  .  the 
communities  that  become  their  adopted 
homes  .  .  .  and  the  nation  that  has  -rnm^^ 
them  welcome. 

There  is  every  IndlcaUon  that  foreign  in- 
vestment in  our  land  wUl  accelerate  even 
beyond  its  current  pace. 

The  decline  of  the  dollar  on  the  world 
money  market  .  .  .  the  Increase  in  trans- 
portauon  costs  ...  the  sbarp  rise  in  wages 

and  employee  benefits  in  foreign  coiutrlea 

all  are  making  it  more  attractive  for  for- 
eign corporations  to  create  facilities  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  greatest  market,  the 
United  States. 

That  market  has  been  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  free  coUeoUve  bargaining.  And  this 
has  been  a  baimer  year  for  that  process. 

We  are  witnessing  a  new  determination 
to  use  reasonableness  and  persuasion— rather 
than  economic  force — in  negoUatlons. 

Both  labor  and  management  are  finding 
that  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  inter- 
rupted production  Is  too  high  in  today's 
competitive  world.  They  are  learning  that 
lost  American  production  opens  new  markets 
— and  expands  c*d  ones — for  foreign-made 
goods  In  the  United  States. 

Hundreds  of  new  contracts — ^many  of  them 
affecting  thousands  of  wcwkers— have  been 
reached  in  peace  in  the  textile  industry. 

Our  martlme  industry  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  coUectlve  bargaining  stability  it  has  never 
before  enjoyed. 

In  the  electrical  goods  Industry,  which 
has  been  hard  pressed  by  foreign  Imports, 
we  have  seen  settlements  at  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse.  And  they  came  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  harmony. 

Only  a  few  strikes  interferred  with  the 
generally  peaceful  and  responsible  negotia- 
tions in  the  oil  and  rubber  industries. 

In  the  vital  trucking  industry  and  Postal 
Service,  too.  the  collective  bargaining  process 
has  come  through  with  flying  colors. 
In  the  auto  Industry,  there  is  talk  of  peace 
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oonUng   from   both  sides   rather   than   dire 
predictions  of  strikes. 

The  prospects  for  next  year  are  Indeed 
brighter  because  of  the  historic  moves  made 
by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and 
ten  of  our  top  steel-producing  companies. 

They  have  agreed  that  they  will  make 
every  effort  to  resolve  their  differences 
through  negotiations.  But  should  they  fall 
Short,  they  will  accept  the  decision  of  an 
arbitration  panel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  steel  industry 
and  the  union  that  represents  its  workers 
have  not  been  warring  parties.  It  has  been 
14  years  since  there  has  been  a  strike  In  that 
basic  industry. 

A  pressure  equal  to  that  of  a  work  stoppage 
is  responsible  for  their  unique  understand- 
ing. That  pressure  is  foreign  competition — 
competition  so  tough  that  even  the  threat  of 
a  strike  has  caused  severe  economic  damage 
in  recent  years  to  both  ^nanagement  and 
the  workers.  "^ 

This  pressure  caused  the  industry  and  the 
union  in  the  late  IQeo's  to  begin  working 
toward  the  experimental  negotiating  agree- 
ment that  will  be  tested  next  year. 

It  is  an  intricate  plan.  And  111  not  go  into 
all  of  the  details. 

But  a  key  factor  in  its  effectiveness  involves 
time  limits — deadlines  that  must  be  met  if 
the  parties  are  to  gain  a  freely  bargained 
settlement  without  third-party  dictates. 

Formal  negotiations  will  open  on  February 
1.  By  AprU  16,  the  negotiators  will  have 
agreed  to  all  issues  or  wUI  have  decided 
which  Issues  must  go  to  arbitration. 

This  is  a  crucial  date.  Because  at  this  time, 
management  and  the  union  will  be  forced  to 
determine  not  only  which  issues  they  can 
agree  to— but  which  issues  they  will  either 
abandon  or  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  arbi- 
trators. 

Five  days  later  the  arbitrators  will  receive 
any  issue  that  has  not  been  withdrawn  or 
reecdved.  The  arbitrators  will  have  30  days 
in  which  to  render  a  decision. 

Now  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  pres- 
s\ire  of  being  forced — by  their  own  free  will — 
to  submit  Issues  to  arbitrators  will  result  In 
a  reasonable  settlement  being  reached  by 
reasonable  men  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

The  prospect  of  uncertain  results  rendered 
by  arbitrators  will,  I  believe,  provide  a  com- 
pelling incentive  for  the  parties  to  agree. 

Well,  my  friends,  I  have  attempted  to 
touch  no  more  than  the  surface  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  are  available  to  vu  in  our  obliga- 
tion to  protect  and  promote  the  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  process. 

What  can  you  do  through  your  new  chapter 
of  the  IRRA  to  be  effective  in  meeting  these 
cluaienges?  I  have  a  few  suggestions. 

First  ot  all,  give  every  member  the  Incen- 
tive to  be  active  and  Involved. 

To  do  this,  establish  programs  that  are 
interesting  and  rewarding. 

Keep  constantly  in  mind  that  your 
strength  lies  In  the  benefits  derived  from 
your  chapter  by  those  who  negotiate. 

By  this  I  mean,  we  in  government  and 
many  in  the  academic  world  are  interested 
and  care  about  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  But  at  countdown  time,  your  group 
will  succeed  only  if  the  negotiators — from 
management  and  fron^  labor — gain  Imowl- 
edge  of  value  from  the  organisation. 

You  can,  in  confidence,  disctiss  what  hap- 
pened in  negotiating  situations.  What 
worked — and  why?  What  failed — and  why? 

Such  discussions — away  from  the  crisis 
atmosphere  and  under  the  cool  light  of  rea- 
son— can  produce  lasting  benefits.  For  man- 
agement, for  labor,  for  the  community  and 
your  State  and  our  Nation. 

I  urge  you  to  make  your  IRRA  chapter  the 
leader  in  fostering  new  ideas  in  collective 
bargaining.  The  combinations  of  avalliiOle 
strategies  for  collective  bargaining  are  wa- 


llmlted.  And  we   are   fortunate   to  1m  in- 
volved in  a  field  where  fresh  ideas  and  new 
methods  are  welcomed. 

For  exan^>le,  consider  wbM  Impact  might 
be  made  by  the  use  of  deadUne  buffers  like 
those  adopted  by  the  steel  industry.  Should 
earlier  use  of  mediation  be  promoted  to  re- 
duce impasse  situations?  Does  the  threat  of 
binding  arbitration  bring  more  responsible 
negotiations? 

Test  your  tbeco-ies  against  the  facU  in  a 
variety  of  conditions  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

And  as  you  learn,  go  beyond  your  own 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Have  open  conferences  on  the  processes  of 
free  collective  bargaining,  ^d  all  It  em- 
braces —  mediation  —  fact-finding  —  arbl- 
tratKm. 

Have  open  conferences  on  new  develop- 
ments in  industrial  relations  in  the  public 
sector  and  In  the  private  sector. 

Find  methods  of  using  the  tools  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  to  reduce  tensions  in  the  so- 
cial areas — in  race  relations  and  the  area 
of  equality  of  opportunity:  in  rent  strikes 
and  student-teacher-establishment  conflicts. 

Promote  the  understanding  of  collective 
bargaining  through  seminars  and  programs 
for  teachers — and  through  the  development 
of  industrial  relations  courses  for  students 
at  all  levels. 

What  I  am  suggesting  U  that  you  devote 
yourselves  to  utilizing  the  process  of  collec- 
Uve  bargaining  to  making  the  future  better 
than  the  past.  It  is  a  worthwhUe  effort — be- 
cause the  future  is  where  all  of  us,  and  our 
chUdren,  wiU  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRA'nON'8 
ATTITDDE  ON  THE  NATION'S 
FORESTS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  In  the  July  22  Daily  Mlssoulian 
of  Missoula,  Mont.,  State  editor  Dale  A. 
Burk  revealed  additional  proof  that  the 
Nixon  administration  regards  the  Na- 
tion's forests  almost  solely  as  a  source 
of  timber  supply  for  America's  timber 
industry. 

Mr.  Burk  quoted  from  a  confidential, 
interoffice  Forest  Service  memorandum 
sent  from  Washington  to  all  field  of- 
ficials. That  memo,  running  to  85  pages, 
left  no  doubt  that  the  beleaguered 
agency  has  been  instructed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  OMB  to  ignore  the 
multiple-use  mandate  of  Congress  and 
concentrate  on  cutting  trees. 

To  quote  Mr.  Burk :  / 

Sources  within  the  agency  said  the  direc- 
tive originates  from  orders  given  the  agency 
through  the  Nixon  Administration's  Ofllce  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  that  it  nulli- 
fied plans  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  John 
R.  McGuire  had  sent  to  his  field  forces  last 
November. 

The  effect  of  the  increased  timber 
emphasis  is  to  "defer  or  decrease  activ- 
ities in  such  areas  as  research,  training, 
recreation,  area  studies,  and  equipment 
maintenance,"  Mr.  Burk  said. 

Sample  quotations  from  the  Forest 
Service  memo  include: 

Cost  savings  realized  through  road  and 
traU  system  operation  Stxall  be  reprogrammed 
to  timber  support  activities  only. 

The  distribution  [under  recreation  and 
public  use  categories  of  funding)  includes 
continuation  of  funding  for  landscape  man- 
agement participation  of  timber  sale  areas. 

Allotments  for  land  status  and  line  loca- 


tion include  continuation  of  ftindlng  to  per- 
mit marking  of  land  lines  and  monuments 
in  support  of  timber  management  activities. 

In  a  later  article.  Mr.  George  C.  Wil- 
son, writing  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  addressed  himself  to  the  same 
Forest  Service  memorandum.  He  ex- 
cerpted significant  quotes  with  regard 
to  land  use  planning  and  recreation: 

Fiscal  1074  general  land  use  planning  vrtU 
be  primarily  concentrated  on  the  largest 
timber  producing  forests  and  areas  where  it 
must  be  done  in  response  to  high  Impact 
development  (e.g..  oU,  gas^or  coal;  transmis- 
sion lines,  etc.)  Defer  pUnnUig  for  less  crltU 
cal  areas ... 

Planning  for  new^recreatlon  projects  wlU 
not  be  done  in  FY  1974.  Close  high-cost,  low- 
use  faculties.  Shift  as  much  work  as  feasi- 
ble to  timber  purchasers.  sUtes  and  counties 
permittees  or  conti^tors  ... 

Mr.  President,  what  further  proof 
could  one  ask  for  Mr.  Nixon's  continued 
insensitivity  to  all  but  commercial 
values?  Aspects  of  recreation,  wildlife, 
watershed,  land  use  planning,  environ- 
mental studies,  etc.,  are  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  insatiable  demands  of  in- 
dustry for  more  timber.  And  aU  this 
despite  the  fact  that  Inexcusable  waste 
marks  the  logging  and  processing  in- 
dustries—up to  a  quarter  of  every  tree  is 
left  on  the  ground  after  felling  and  up 
to  a  quarter  of  the  remainder  is  left  on 
the  sawmill  floor.  Funds  are  slashed 
for  the  Forest  Service  research  which 
would  remedy  this  and  they  are  likewise 
slashed  on  reforestation  after  the  timber 
Is  cut.  — .«;* 

Senator  MAwsraiD  and  I  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Impact  of  the  latest 
OMB  venture  into  the  management  of 
Montana's  precious  natural  resources 
We  will  continue  to  do  aU  we  can  to  see 
that  these  ruinous  policies  are  corrected 
Our  forests  are  not  simply  a  private  pre- 
serve of  the  timber  interests,  as  Mr 
Nixon,  Mr,  Ash.  and  Secretary  Bubs 
would  have  us  believe. 

Mr.  President,  both  Mr.  Burk  and  Mr 
WUson  are  outstanding  writers  in  the 
field  of  natural  resources.  ^  commend 
them  for  bringing  these  latest  revelations 
to  the  American  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consait  that  their  articles,  along  with 
the  first  17  page*  of  the  confidential 
memorandum,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
These  pages,  which  contain  a  table  of 
contents,  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea 
of  the  scope  and  thrust  of  the  entire 
memo: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as.^ollows : 

USFS  FULD  FoBcn  Told  To  Inckkasb  Txubzi 

\  COT 

(By  Oala^Burk.  Mlssoulian  Stote  Editor) 
U.S.  Forest  Service  field  forces  have  been 
ordered  to  direct  their  activities  speclflc&Uy 
at  increasing  the  timber  cut  on  the  national 
forests  while  deferring  er  decreasing  activi- 
ties in  such  areas  as  reSBanai.  training,  rec- 
reation, area  studies,  and  equipment  main- 
tenance. 

AddltlonaUy,  the  agency's  Washington  of- 
fice has  directed  that  specific  funding  for  soil 
and  water  management,  recreation,  wildlife, 
road  construction  and  silvlctdtural  manage- 
ment are  to  be  used  specifically  to  facilitate 
or  Increase  the  timber  cut  rather  thi^n  con- 
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tribute  to  tbe  Items  supposedly  provided  for 
in  the  budgeting  process. 

These  general  orders  are  contained  In  an 
internal  Forest  Service  document  obtained 
by  Tbe  Mlssoullan  from  so\irces  outside  the 
agency  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Titled  "Fiscal  Year  1974  President's  Budget 
Financial  Planning  Advice,"  the  85-page  doc- 
ument was  sent  from  the  Forest  Service's 
Washington  office  to  regional  foresters,  di- 
rectors and  area  directors. 

Sources  within  the  agency  said  the  direc- 
tive originates  from  orders  given  the  agency 
through  the  Nixon  administration's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  that  it  nullified 
plans  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  John  R. 
McOulre  had  sent  to  his  field  forces  last 
November. 

The  document  also  calls  for  a  reduction 
In  Forest  Service  employes  from  20,365  full- 
time  employes  in  fiscal  1973  to  18,810  in 
fiscal  1974. 

"The  timber  sales  program  target  Is  11.7 
billion  board  feet,"  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Forest  Service  states  in  the  document. 
"You  are  aware  that  this  will  be  Increased. 
However,  the  dollar  and  manpower  allot- 
ments shown  In  this  advice  do  not  include 
any  Incresises  for  this  purpose.  Information 
on  Increased  timber  sales  program  will  be 
handled  separately  as  soon  as  the  situation 
Is  finalized.  You  should  plan  to  meet  all  the 
targets  listed  Including  the  social  goals  and 
manpower  and  dollar  savings  opportunities." 

The  document  then  advises  the  field  forces 
that  the  Washington  office  plans  to  "review 
your  program  activity  accompllshmente 
quarterly  in  chief  and  staiT  meetings"  and 
that  "program  adjustments  including  dollars, 
manpower,  and  targets  may  be  shifted  where 
performance  dictates  this  action." 

The  document  states  that  tbe  1974  timber 
sales  figure  Is  "consistent  with  the  pro- 
grammed allowable  harvest  level,  past  sell 
and  harvest  p>erformance  levels,  environmen- 
tal constraints,  and  salvage  and  cmxunercial 
thinning  needs." 

"In  light  of  the  c\irrent  high  demand  for 
timber  products  for  housing,  etc.,  and  the 
national  economic  Importance  of  Increased 
lumber  and  plywood  production,  you  must 
make  every  effort  to  Insure  that  these  levels 
are  met  or  exceeded,"  the  document  states. 

The  report  notes  that  In  addition  to  regu- 
lar funds  for  timbering  operations,  field  offi- 
cer's attention  is  called  to  "allotments  as- 
sociated with  timber  production  in  other 
resource  activities. 

"The  amounts  shown  are  for  support  of 
timber  production,"  the  dociiment  states. 
"Work  plans  are  to  reflect  the  use  of  these 
funds  accordingly." 

Tbe  funds  are  listed  under  such  categories 
as  range  resource  management,  range  re- 
vegetatlon,  mining  resoiurces,  recreation, 
wildlife,  soil  and  water  management,  fire 
management  and  reforestation  and  stand 
Improvement. 

Specific  direction  is  given  In  several  cate- 
gories where  funding  and  activities  are  to 
be  directed  at  increasing  or  accelerating  the 
timber  cut.  They  Include  orders  that: 

"Cost  savings  realized  through  road  and 
trail  system  operation  shall  be  reprogrammed 
to  timber  support  activities  only." 

"The  Forest  Development  Road  and  Trail 
Program  of  Work  In  construction-recon- 
struction shall  be  developed  to  support,  on 
order  of  priority:  the  prior  year  carryover 
FS  contract  construction-projects,  the  fiscal 
year  1974  timber  sale  and  harvest  program, 
the  1975  timber  sale  program.  No  other  work 
is  authorized." 

Allotments  for  land  status  and  line  loca- 
tion "Include  continuation  of  funding  to 
permit  marking  of  land  lines  and  monu- 
ments in  support  of  timber  management 
activities." 

Under  recreation  and  public  use  categories 


of  funding,  the  doctunent  states  that  "Tbe 
distribution  Includes  continuation  of  fund- 
ing for  landscape  management  participation 
on  timber  sale  areas"  and  that  "recreation 
financing  Is  expected  to  cover  all  necessary 
landscape  management  services  required  for 
timber  activity  planning." 

Under  wildlife  surveys,  inventories  and 
habitat  improvement,  the  Washington  office 
orders  that  "the  fiscal  year  1974  allotment 
includes  continuation  of  wildlife  expertise 
In  timber  management  planning." 

Under  soli  and  water  management,  the 
dociunent  orders  that  "The  fiscal  year  1974 
allotments  for  soil  and  water  are  distributed 
to  only  one  Item  by  this  office.  Allotments 
include  fxindlng  for  design  support  services 
related  to  timber  sales  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration. Including  monitoring  the  ef- 
fects of  timber  management  activities." 

Under  sllvicultural  measures,  the  direc- 
tive orders  that  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  Improvement  efforts  are  to  be  made 
on  sites  which  afford  opportunities  for  high 
returns  and  that  "all  work  should  be  done 
primarily  In  those  areas  where  the  pro- 
r'ammed  allowable  harvest  levels  can  be  In- 
creased soon  after  reforestation  or  stand  im- 
provement work  is  accomplished  success- 
fuUy." 

The  directive  orders  the  agency's  field 
forces  under  a  "planning  and  Inventories" 
section  to  limit  land  use  plannmg  to  those 
areas  where  activity  levels  Va.  tbe  next  five 
years  will  be  greatest  or  where  high-level 
commitments  cannot  be  deferred.  It  does  not 
Identify  these  "high-level  commitments."     ] 

Also  ordered  is  that  existing  resource  In- 
formation Is  to  be  used  in  planning  except 
where  new  field  Inventories  must  be  made  to 
fill  critical  data  gaps. 

Specific  instructions  given  the  field  by  the 
Washington  office  in  the  planning  and  In- 
ventory fields  were: 

1.  Detailed  analyses  of  most  new  study 
areas  will  be  deferred  for  fiscal  1974  except 
the  five  areas  (not  identified)  where  there 
Is  a  firm  commitment  to  Congress  or  on  other 
new  study  areas  where  such  analyses  logi- 
cally must  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
necessary  critical  planning  on  adjacent  areas. 

2.  On  Inventoried  roadless  areas  not  se- 
lected as  new  study  areas,  the  planning  and 
preparation  of  environmental  statements 
will  be  generally  limited  to  only  those  sites 
required  for  meeting  fiscal  year  1975-76  pro- 
gram goals. 

3.  Fiscal  year  1974  general  land-use  plan- 
ning will  be  primarily  concentrated  on  the 
largest  timber-producing  forests  and  areas 
where  it  must  be  done  in  response  to  high 
dmpact  developments.  Routine  plannmg  on 
less  critical  areas  is  to  be  deferred. 

4.  In  fiscal  1974,  timber  inventory  efforts 
will  iM  concentrated  primarily  on  the  largest- 
producing  forests  and  on  areas  where  com- 
prehensive land-use  plans  are  in  prepara- 
tion. 

5.  For  fiscal  1974.  examinations  of  refor- 
estation and  timber  stand  improvement 
backlog  acreages  will  be  deferred  on  sites  ex- 
pected to  yield  less  than  50  cubic  feet  per 
year  after  treatment. 

6.  The  Inventory  of  temporary  roads  speci- 
fied In  the  "National  Forests  In  a  Quality 
Environment — Action  Plan"  will  be  deferred 
for  fiscal  1974. 

7.  Planning  for  new  recreation  projects  will 
not  be  done  in  fiscal  1974. 

8.  Road  construction  design  will  be  shifted 
to  timber  purchasers  where  feasible  or  to 
engineering  contractors. 

Some  of  the  policy  outlines  Issued  by  the 
Washmgton  office  in  the  docviment  Include: 

Training  costs  are  to  be  reduced  by  30  per 
cent  in  fiscal  1974  with  these  costs  to  be 
reduced  by  concentratmg  on  training  needed 
by  employes  to  perform  in  their  present  posi- 
tion deferring   training  needed  to  prepare 


employees  for  possible  next  asslgment  in 
caieer  development,  being  more  critical  of 
who  needs  management  training,  and  reduc- 
ing tbe  length  of  training  sessions. 

Costs  associated  with  attendance  of  For- 
est Service  personnel  at  meetings  both  with- 
in and  outside  the  agency  are  to  be  reduced 
by  limiting  attendance  only  to  those  meet- 
ings "deemed  essential"  and  restricting 
agency-financed  attendance  to  functionary 
partlclp>ants. 

In^>ection  of  agency  actions  such  as  the 
general  field  Inspection  conducted  by  the 
Washington  office  will  be  deferred  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  service  trips  by  the  agency's 
Washington  office  personnel  will  not  be  made 
unless  specifically  requested  by  the  regions 
and  approved  by  the  appropriate  deputy  chief 
of  the  agency. 

As  many  reports  as  possible  will  be  elimi- 
nated or  deferred,  including  "unit  accom- 
plishment reports  )>rlmarily  designed  for  In- 
forming the  general  public  will  not  be  pub- 
lished in  fiscal  year  1974." 

Less  essential  maintenance,  replacement 
and  new  purchases  of  equipment,  vehicles 
and  signs  will  be  deferred  and  commercial 
rather  than  in-house  services  will  be  con- 
tracted to  "reduce  manpower  and  dollars 
which  are  being  utilized  by  these  activities." 

On  other  functional  programs,  the  agency 
will  eliminate  low  priority  projects,  close 
high-cost  and  low-use  facilities,  and  shift  as 
much  work  as  feasible  to  timber  purchasers, 
states  and  coimtles,  permittees  or  contrac- 
tors. 

This  category  includes  shifting  fire  detec- 
tion and  initial  fire  fighting  attacks  to  the 
states,  a  shift  of  nursery  production  to  the 
states,  and  contract  m  fiscal  1974  70  per 
cent  of  the  reforestation  and  timber  stand 
Improvement  and  90  per  cent  of  such  work  in 
1975. 

Also  ordered  are  extensive  testing  of  sam- 
ple scaling  to  obtain  tlnxber  sales  volume 
on  sales  offered  after  Jan.  1,  1974.  with  ap- 
plication of  this  technique  sviggested  when- 
ever the  sampling  error  Is  likely  to  be  wlth- 
ta  2  per  cent. 

The  use  of  third  party  scaling  "wlU  be  In- 
creased where  payoff  is  most  significant,"  tbe 
document  states.  "Most  pay  off  Is  beyond 
F.T.  74,  and  W.O.  (Washington  office)  wUl 
develop  a  package  of  implementation  direc- 
tives." 

Recreation  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  are  to  be  reduced  in  fiscal  1974  by 
closing  up  to  80  per  cent  of  facilities  for 
which  the  standard  level  of  operation  and 
maintenance  Is  estimated  at  more  than  $3  per 
visitor  day  for  campground  and  t6  per  visitor 
day  for  picnic,  boating  and  swimming  sites, 
shortening  the  periods  of  operations  of  fa- 
cilities, contracting  cleanup  work,  and  open- 
ing visitor  information  centers  later  in  tbe 
spring  and  closing  them  earlier  In  the  fall. 

Regional  centralized  Forest  Service  mate- 
rials testing  and  soils  testmg  labors  will  be 
phased  out  in  fiscal  1974  in  Region  1  (lo- 
cated at  Ft.  Missoula ) ,  Region  4  and  Region 
5  and  routine  testing  contracted  out. 

Cxrr  MoKS,  Fokxst  Szbvicz  Told — OmDELiNzs 

Ubge  Dowmplat  in  Rzcrkational  Use 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  Va.  Forest  Service  mvist  concentrate 
on  getting  trees  sold  and  cut  even  if  this 
means  postponing  or  cancelling  programs  de- 
signed to  help  bikers  and  others  use  the  na- 
tional forests,  according  to  the  latest  White 
House  budget  guidance. 

This  Nixon  administration  philosophy  runs 
through  an  85-page  report  entitled  "Finan- 
cial Planning  Advice."  which  the  UJ3.  Forest 
Service  has  sent  to  its  field  offices  around  the 
country. 

John  R.  McOulre,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Servloe,  said  the  document  represents  his  Im- 
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plementatlon  of  what  the  White  House  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  wants  his  agency 
to  do  in  fiscal  1074. 

McOulre.  while  stopping  short  of  disavow- 
ing the  directive,  said  "it  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  country  Is  facing  inflation  and  thus  can- 
not do  more  for  natural  resources."  He  added 
that  the  budget  does  not  Include  "everything 
we  would  like  to  do." 

The  book  of  g\ildance  will  fvirtber  fuel  the 
current  controversy  over  how  much  the  For- 
est Service  should  get  to  manage  the  national 
forests  and  who  should  receive  top  priority  in 
using  them. 

"In  light  of  the  current  high  demand  for 
timber  products  for  bousing,  etc.."  states 
the  guidance  document,  "and  the  national 
economic  Importance  of  Increased  liunber 
and  plywood  production,  you  must  make 
every  effort  to  Insure  that  these  levels  are  met 
or  exceeded." 

The  levels  refer  to  the  amount  of  timber 
that  can  be  sold  and  cut  from  tbe  national 
forests.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz 
and  John  T.  I^unlop,  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cost  of  Living  Council,  announced  on 
May  29  that  10  per  cent  more  timber  would 
be  sold  off  in  calendar  1973  than  contem- 
plated originally  for  fiscal  1973.  The  amount 
for  that  year  and  fiscal  1974  Is  113  billion 
board  feet,  more  than  can  safely  be  cut  in 
the  opinion  of  some  conservationists,  but 
not  In  the  view  of  McOulre. 

McOulre  has  said  however,  that  the  For- 
est Service  is  way  behind  schedule  in  re- 
planting the  forests — a  pacing  item  for  deter- 
mining how  many  trees  can  be  cut  down 
without  reducing  the  yearly  yield. 

The  guidance  document  stresses  that  In 
spending  money,  productive  areas  of  the  na- 
tional fore8t^^_8ho\ild  take  precedence  over 
the  out-of-way  places  favored  by  bikers 
birdwatchers,  hunters  and  fishermen: 

"Limit  land-use  planning  to  those  areas 
where  activity  levels  in  the  next  five  years 
will  be  greatest  or  where  high-level  commit- 
ments cannot  be  deferred  .  .  .  Fiscal  1974 
general  land  use  planning  will  be  primarily 
concentrater*  on  the  largest  timber  produc- 
ing forests  and  areas  where  it  must  be  done 
in  response  to  high  impact  developments 
(e.g.,  oil,  gaa  or  ooal;  transmission  lines;  etc.) . 
Defer    routine    planning    for    less    critical 


"Planning  for  new  recreation  projects  will 
not  be  done  in  FY  1974,"  tbe  document  con- 
ttnuaa.  "Close  bi^-eoet,  low-use  facilities. 
Shift  as  much  work  as  feasible  to  timber 
purchaaerB,  states  and  coimtles.  permittees  or 
contractors  .  .  ." 

Further,  the  guidance  book  states,  "recrea- 
tion operation  and  maintenances  costs  will  be 
reduced  by  giving  consideration  to  closing  iip 


to  80  per  cent  of  facilities  tat  which  stand- 
ard level  of  operation  and  maintenance  is 
estimated  to  cost  more  than  $3  per  visitor- 
day  for  campground  and  $6  per  visitor-day 
for  picnic,  boating  and  swimming  sites.  Ex- 
ceptions where  justified  can  be  made  .  .  ." 

In  guidance  which  goes  against  the  new 
trend  for  people  to  use  parks  and  forests  In 
the  off-season  to  avoid  crowds,  the  document 
states  that  "US.  forest  facilities  will  be  open 
a  shorter  time  than  usual  in  the  off  season 
in  fiscal  1974. 

In  discussing  roads  and  trails  that  run 
through  the  national  forests,  the  budget 
guidance  stated  that  any  money  saved  In 
maintaining  those  routes  "shall  be  repro- 
grammed to  timber  support  activities." 

This  type  of  emphasis  and  the  amoiint  of 
money  in  the  Nixon  administration  budget 
for  the  Forest  Service  Is  only  part  of  the 
reason  the  service  has  suddenly  become  so 
controversial.  Other  reasons  Include  the 
growing  number  of  people  who  want  to  use 
the  forests  for  recreation,  the  militancy  of 
environmental  groups  who  are  suing  the 
Forest  Service  over  its  tree-cutting  practices 
in  a  number  of  places,  and  qualms  ttmnng 
lawmakers  about  shipping  U.S.  logs  to  Japan 
at  a  time  when  timber  supplies  are  limited. 

Fiscal    Tkak    1974    Pkzsidxnt's   Budgxt 
FnrANciAL  PLANNnra  Advice 

Reply  to :  6520  PHnancial  Management. 
To:   Regional  Foresters,  Directors  and  Area 
Directors. 

Tbe  attached  tentative  field  planning  ad- 
vice for  fiscal  year  1974  supersedes  tbe  fi- 
nancial portion  of  the  Chief's  Program  and 
Work  Planning  Advice  sent  to  you  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1972.  Use  the  new  advice  to  update 
your  work  and  financial  plans. 

The  financial  situation  and  redirection  was 
covered  in  detail  at  the  March  29  and  30  Re- 
gional Foresters  and  Directors  meeting.  The 
fund  distribution  for  NPS  programs  is  the 
result  of  discussions  at  this  meeting.  Tbe 
Research  and  S&FF  programs  remain  about 
the  same  as  the  November  advice  except  for 
the  allocation  accounts  and  the  C-M  a  pro- 
gram, which  is  based  on  a  $16  million  level. 

The  field  distribution  assxunes  a  $3.3  mil- 
lion and  100  PFT  position  reduction  in  the 
Washington  Office  compared  with  fiscal  year 
1073.  This  Is  being  accomplished  through 
normal  attrition  by  filling  no  vacancies  above 
OS-8  either  existing  or  expected  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Where  an  essential  posi- 
tion must  be  filled,  we  will  (a)  try  to  shift 
proritles  within  the  Washington  Office  Divi- 
sion concerned;  (b)  shift  priorities  within 
the  Deputy  Area;  or  (c)  go  to  Chief  and 
Staff  with  a  proposal  to  fin  by  reassignment 
from  another  Deputy  Area  or  from  the  field. 


The  travel  from  this  office  has  been  modi- 
fled  from  that  shown  in  the  Novem)>er  advice. 
Specific  details  will  follow.  You  should  also 
cloeely  examine  travel  and  meeting  locations 
which  require  special  per,  diem  rates. 

The  timber  sales  program  target  Is  11.7 
billion  board  feet.  You  are  aware  that  this 
will  be  Increased.  However,  the  dollar  and 
manpower  allotihents  shown  in  this  advice 
do  not  include  any  Increases  for  this  pur- 
pose.'Information  on  increased  timber  sales 
program  will  be  bandied  separately  as  soon 
as  the  situation  is  finalized.  You  should  plan 
to  meet  all  the  targets  listed  Including  the 
social  goals  and  manpower  and  dollar  sav- 
mgs   opportunities. 

We  plan  to  review  your  program  activity 
accomplishments  quarterly  in  Chief  and  Staff 
meeting.  Program  adjustments  Including 
dollars,  manpower,  and  targets  may  be  shifted 
where  performance  dictates  this  action. 

The  allotments  do  not  include  any  allow- 
anoe  for  the  last  pay  raise.  We  have  not 
received  any  instructions  on  how  increased 
1974  pay  oosts  associated  with  E.O.  11691 
will  be  handled.  However,  you  should  plan 
on  receiving  funds  for  this  purpose  until 
advised  finrtber.  In  accomplishing  this  we 
suggest  that  you  use  current  salary  rates  in 
your  plans  and  use  an  adjusting  entry  to 
hrlng  your  dollar  totals  into  agreement 
with  amounts  contained  herein. 

Included  in  this  package  Is  a  summary  of 
^proved  recommendations  and  action  being 
taken  as  a  resxilt  of  Associate  Chief  Resler's 
interdisciplinary  '  teams  which  reviewed 
special  projects,  methods  of  doing  business 
and  training,  meetings  and  inspections.  You 
will  note  that  program  activity  targets  have 
been  assigned  for  selected  Items.  Please  let 
us  have  yoiu:  Ideas  on  targets  which  should  be 
assigned  for  any  other  items  by  Jtme  11. 

The  actions  required  to  conform  with  tbe 
ten  standard  Regions  will  require  adjust- 
ments at  some  Regional  Offices.  Station  head- 
quarters and  the  SftPF  Area  Offices.  Fund- 
ing, staffing,  and  attainment  targets  wlU  be 
modified  accordingly.  We  will  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  providing  you  with  tbe  In- 
formation you  need  to  plan  effectively  in 
response  to  forthcoming  organizational 
changes.  However,  we  urge  you  to  firm  up 
your  fleld  unit  plans  without  delay  because 
only  minor  changes  are  anticipated  below  the 
Regional  Office  level. 

DIBTUBTrnON  OF  ElCPlOTiaCKT  CKIUMGS 

The  following  table  shows  the  tentative 
distribution  of  fiscal  year  1974  employment 
ceilings.  This  distribution  is  subject  to. 
change  as  the  Regions  are  realigned. 


TENTATIVE  RSCAL  YEAR  1974  EMPLOYMENT  CEILING  DISTRIBUTION 


Unit 


ritcal 


year 
(972 
(PfT) 
cailiiit 


M«r.  17. 
197) 

KtlMl 

(PFT) 


Fiscal 


year 

1974 

rPFT) 


"Othar"  cailinp— 1973 
bud|*t  submissions 


Fiscal 


yaar 
1973 


Fiscal  yaar 
1974 


R-1 2,104 

R-2. 1,134 

R-3 1,102 

R-4 1,455 

R-5 3,012 

R-« 3,746 

R-« 2,485 

R-9 1.715 

R-10 251 

Total 

SA 

•U 

TtM 


2,067 
1,122 
1,083 
1,417 
3,054 
3,682 
2.444 
1.692 
265 


1,934 
982 
956 

1,282 
2,731 
3.533 
2.304 
1,473 
279 


3,062 
1,435 
1,359 
2,105 
3,397 
3,777 
1,3(0 
1.219 
123 


3,132 
1.468 
1,390 
2,153 
3,475 
3,863 
1,371 
1,247 
125 


17,004 

16.826 

15, 474 

17,817 

18,224 

149 
110 

139 
106 

133 
101 

106 
12 

109 
13 

259 

245 

234 

118 

122 

Untt 


INT 

NC 

NE 

PNW 

PSW 

RM 

SE. 

SO 

FPL 

ToW... 

ITF(loR-8) 

Wash J  niton  offioa 
BIFC 

Grand  total 20,575 


Fbcriyoar 
1972 

crtinc 

Mar.  17. 

1973 

actual 

(PFT) 

Hacal  yaar 
1974 

cailini 

"Other"  ceilinp— 1973 
budget  submissions 

Fiscal  year      Hscal  year 
1973               1974 

222 

220 
234 
363 
280 
256 
196 
305 
313 
350 

205 
21< 
•  342 
265 
241 
192 
289 
315 
345 

77 
62 
104 
100 
76 
37 
43 
38 
7 

78 

235 

64 

3G( 

282 

107 
102 

264 

77 

208 

38 

314 

U 

324 

39 

354 

7 

2.571 

2,517 

2.408 

544 

556 

30 
711 
0) 

23 

744 

0) 

>26 
655 
13  . 

29 
67 

29 

20.355 


18, 810 


18,575 


19,000 


■  Includes  10  callinp  (or  researcti  work  units  NE-1110  and  NE-1199,  Baltsville. 
<  ITF  eaiiini  illotted  to  R-&  13  ceillnp  provided  tar  researcti  protect  work  and  balance  tar 
NFS.  S.  A  PF..  and  support  services. 


•  R-1,  R-4. 
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nunmra,  mnxNoa  amd  inspcctzons  fouct 

A.  Training 

Our  target  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  to  reduce 
tratnlxig  coeta  by  30  percent.  However,  es- 
aentlol  tralolng  activities  will  be  conducted 
as  follows: 

1.  Training  needed  to  carry  out  special  em- 
phasis programs  resulting  from  legislation, 
executive  or  Chlers  direction  (e.g..  pollution 
abatement,  upward  mobility,  timber  pro- 
duction, environmental  quality  monitoring, 
civil  rights,  executive  development  (OMB 
A-44)  etc.) . 

2.  Training  needed  to  accomplish  recurrent 
management  and  production  tasks  under  es- 
tablished output  programs  (e.g.,  safety.  Job 
certlflcatlon  and/or  qualification  for  timber 
management,  fire,  engineering,  and  fiscal  re- 
qwnslbillty). 

3.  Training  needed  to  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements for  orientation  and  supervisory 
skills,  etc. 

Training  costs  wlU  be  reduced  by: 

1.  Concentrating  on  training  needed  by  em- 
ployees to  perform  In  their  present  positions 
(exception  might  be  upward  mobility  and 
executive  development  for  line  officers). 

2.  Deferring  training  needed  to  prepare  for 
possible  next  assignment  (career  develop- 
ment) . 

3.  Being  much  more  critical  In  decisions 
regarding  who  needs  management  training 
(K-T,  SED,  SIMM) . 

4.  Considering  alternatives  to  full-time 
training. 

5.  Exploring  possibilities  for  savings  by  r»- 
Ttowlng  lengtti  of  sessions,  location  of  train- 
ing, numbers  of  participants  and  training 
msthods. 

B.  Meeting  a 

Costs  associated  with  attendance  at  meet- 
tings  will  be  reduced.  The  following  guide- 
lines apply: 

External  Meetings 

1.  Umlt  through  priority  evaluation  the 
number  of  meetings  In  which  the  "O^PI- 
OIAIi"  l^>^est  Services  presence  Is  deemed 
essential. 

2.  Restrict  FS-flnanced  attendance  to  prln- 
dpaUy  fimctlonary  participants  (I.e.,  officers, 
committee  members,  etc.).  Enco\irage  at- 
tendance on  official  time,  w/o  per  dlem. 

3.  Reduce  nimiber  of  official  attendees  to 
the  minimum  and  have  one  person  "cover" 
the  meeting  for  the  Forest  Service,  when 
practical. 

Internal  Meetings 

1.  Examine  traditional  annual  meetings  to 
test  If  they  stUl  meet  the  need  for  which 
orlglnaUy  designed  (and  especially  If  they 
must  be  held  in  fiscal  year  1974) . 

2.  Examine  length  and  location  (especially 
where  special  per  dlem  rates  are  needed)  of 
meetings. 

3.  Closely  examine  number  of  attendees. 

4.  Seek  alternatives  ^use  other  forms  of 
communication).  ^o 

These  guidelines  wlUbe  foUowed  in  ap- 
plying the  following  procedures: 

1.  All  meetings,  attendance,  and  locations 
will  be  reviewed  carefully  by  the  concerned 
Deputy  for  WO-approved  meetings.  All  meet- 
ing attendance  will  be  approved  m  writing. 
Location  evaluation  for  Internal  meetings 
will  be  documented. 

2.  Regional  Foresters,  Station  Directors, 
and  Area  Directors  will  impose  formal  meet- 
ing controls,  authorize  meetmg  attendance 
In  writing,  and  keep  records  where  this  is 
not  being  done.  Records  will  doctunent  loca- 
tion evaluation  for  Internal  meetings. 

C.  Inspections 

All  QFI's  Imposed  by  the  Washington  Of- 
fice will  be  deferred  for  fiscal  year  1974  unless 
specifically  requested  by  the  appropriate 
Deputy  Chief. 

Washington  Office  service  trips  will  not  be 
made  imless  specifically  requested  by  the 
Regions,  Stations  or  Areas  and/or  established 


and   approved   by   the   appropriate    Deputy 

Chief. 

The  on  of  Eastern-Northeastern  and  the 
QRI  of  the  Southern  Station  will  be  post- 
poned, other  Inspections  and  program  re- 
views win  be  conducted  under  our  Inspection 
standards  whenever  determined  essential  in 
providing  firm  program  direction  in  meeting 
goals  and  evaluation  of  quality  controls. 

Based  upon  the  standard  Region  reorga- 
nization. Forest  Oil's  will  be  postponed  In 
Regions,  1,  3,  and  4. 

Inspections  of  Forests  bemg  studied  for 
cbmblnatlon  In  Regions  2,  6,  6,  and  9  will  be 
postponed  due  to  the  disrupting  effects  of 
these  studies. 

Functional  assistance  trips  to  Forests, 
8&PF  field  locations  and  Research  work  units 
will  be  closely  acrutmized.  Approval  proce- 
dures will  be  Imposed  by  Regions,  Stations 
and  Areas. 

SAVIMOS  OPPOB 1 U  W ITIKS 

for  apeeial  projects  and  methods  of  doing 
Imsiness 

During  the  March  29-30,  1973  RF&D  meet- 
ing, a  list  of  potential  opportiinltles  for  dol- 
lar and  manpower  shifts  and/or  savings  for 
P.  T.  1974  was  reviewed  and  oxnmented 
upon.  Based  upon  RF&D  comments  received 
and  further  review  by  Chief  of  Staff,  the  fol- 
lowmg  specific  Items  and/or  direction  are 
approved  and  will  be  Implemented  Service- 
wide  for  F.  Y.  1974. 

As  part  of  this  package,  we  are  also  placing 
those  specific  actions  that  can  be  reasonably 
quantified  as  reportable  Items  In  the  quar- 
terly program  activity  svunmary.  We  plan  to 
monitor  progress  towards  accomplishment 
of  the  tasks  listed. 

Category    and   general   description 

A.  Information  systems  and  rep^orts: 
General  opportunitj/ — Defer  implementa- 
tion of  new  systems  and  lnvent<Hiee.  Reduce 
the  frequency  of  detailed  functional  reports. 
Consolidate  reports  where  feasible. 

Specific  opportunity: 

1.  The  Biennial  updating  of  the_^oJect 
Work  Inventory  for  F.  T.  1974 
ceUed. 

2.  During  the  July  197|r  annual  review  of 
the  Forest  Service  Repovu  Schedule,  Make  a 
maxlmtim  effort  to  Identify  Uitemally  gen- 
erated reports  that  can  be  eliminated  or  at 
least  deferred  tor  fiscal  year  1974  such  as  the 
annual  Range  Statistical  report. 

8.  The  Inform  project  will  be  maintained 
at  the  P.  T.  1973  level  and  the  prerlously 
planned  expansion  to  accelerate  completion 
of  the  project  will  be  deferred  for  F.  Y.  1974. 

4.  "Hie  S&PF  multiple  accomplishment  re- 
port will  be  revised  to  achieve  an  approxi- 
mate 17,600  reduction  in  cost. 

6.  Unit  accomplishment  reports  primarily 
designed  for  informing  the  general  public 
wlU  not  be  published  In  F.Y.  1974.  (Le., — 
Regional  or  Forest  Annual  report) . 

6.  The  collection  of  RIM  data  will  be  lim- 
ited to  only  the  collection  of  sufficient  data 
to  maintain  the  system  for  P.T.  1974. 
Category  and  general  description 

B.  Business  services  and  I&E: 

General — Reduce  the  overall  level  of  serv- 
ices and  staffing  but  maintain  quality  of 
work  for  tasks  undertaken. 

Specific  opportunity: 

1.  Each  Regional  Forester,  Director  and 
Area  Director  will,  singly  and  Jointly,  review 
and  capture  those  feasible  opportunities  for 
combination  of  business  management  staff- 
ing units  where  two  or  more  headquarters 
exist  in  one  locality.  Criteria  for  considera- 
tion will  Include  a  measure  of  the  Impact  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  units  being  supported. 
Increased  efficiency  of  the  business  manage- 
ment unit  alone  may  not  be  an  adequat* 
baalB  for  a  combination. 

2.  The  existing  staffing  at  the  NPO  will  be 
assigned  to  oi>eratlng  iK>sltions  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Target  date  for  completion  Is  June 
30,  1974. 


3.  Forest  Service  voucher  staffing  will  ba 
reduced  commensurate  with  the  shift  of  work 
to  the  USDA  Central  Voucher  Payment  Cen- 
ter. Target  date  for  completion  is  December 
1978  baaed  on  anticipated  implementation  of 
CVPC  Phase  n,  prior  to  that  date. 

4.  Based  on  the  experlenoe,  and  coat/bene- 
fit Information  gained  from  a  current  trial  of 
work  processing  methods,  use  of  word  proc- 
essing techniques,  Mag  Card  Typewriters 
and  8tandardl2ed  responses  to  routine  oor- 
reepondence  will  be  accelerated  at  the  W.  O. 
Field  units  are  encouraged  to  do  the  same. 

6.  Multi-color  publicatlona  will  be  reduced 
to  an  absolute  minimum  for  P.Y.  1974  Serv- 
ice-wide. 

0.  As  a  target  for  7/1/74,  Bxislneas  Man- 
agement stafllng  will  be  adj\isted  In  propor- 
tion to  overall  program  reductions  Service- 
wide.  B&P,  Adm.  Services,  Resource  and  Per- 
sonnel Management  sections  and/or  activ- 
ities wUl  be  combined  where  efficiencies  can 
be  obtained.  This  will  require  withdrawal  of 
some  delegations  to  lower  levels  (e.g.,  S.O.'s) 
and  consolidation  at  higher  levels  or  with 
other  management  activities.  Recognise  that 
some  Jobs  will  have  to  be  done  by  other  pro- 
fessional and  business  management  staff. 

7.  In  view  of  the  current  Impact  of  reduced 
dollars  and  manpower  ceilings  on  all  pro- 
grams, across-the-board  support  activities 
for  I&E  efforts,  (spending  and  manpower) 
will  be  reduced  proportionately  to  other  pro- 
gram reductions  Service-wide. 

Category  and  general  proposal 
C.  Planning  and  inventories:  Limit  land- 
use  planning  to  those  areas  where  activity 
levels  in  the  next  five  years  will  be  greatest 
or  where  high-level  commitments  cannot  be 
deferred.  Use  existing  resource  mformatlon 
except  where  new  field  inventories  must  be 
made  to  fill  critical  data  gaps.  Coordinate 
functional  Inventory  efforts  to  facilitate  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  land-use  plans. 
Contract  data  collection  and  design  work 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 
Specific  opportunitj/: 

1.  Detailed  analyses  ot  most  new  Study 
Areas  will  be  deferred  for  P.  Y.  74  except 
the  6  Areas  where  there  U  a  firm  commitment 
to  Congress  or  on  other  new  study  areas 
where  such  analyses  logically  must  be  con- 
ducted In  conjunction  with  necessary  criti- 
cal planning  on  adjacent  areas. 

2.  On  inventoried  roadleas  areas  not  se- 
lected as  new  study  areas,  the  planning  and 
preparation  of  environmental  statements  will 
be  generally  limited  to  only  those  sites  re- 
quired for  meeting  F.  Y.  197^-78  program 
goals. 

5.  P.Y.  1974  general  land-use  planning  will 
be  primarily  concentrated  on  the  largest 
timber  producing  Forests  and  areas  where  It 
must  be  done  in  response  to  high  impact 
developments  (e.g.,  oil,  gas  or  coal;  trans> 
mission  lines;  etc.)  Defer  routine  plannmg> 
or  less  critical  areas. 

4.  In  P.  Y.  1974,  timber  Inventory  effort* 
will  be  concentrated  primarily  on  the  larg- 
est-producing Forests  and  on  areas  where 
comprehensive  land -use  plans  are  in  prep- 
aration. 

6.  For  P.  Y.  1974,  examinations  of  reforesta- 
tion and  TSI  backlog  acreages  wiU  be  de- 
ferred on  sites  expected  to  yield  less  than 
60  cubic  feet  per  year  after  treatment,  and 
on  the  roadless  areas  where  development 
must  be  deferred  pending  completion  of  de- 
taUed  study  analyses.  Contract  routine  ex- 
aminations. 

6.  The  Inventory  of  temporary  roads  speci- 
fied in  the  National  Forests  In  a  Quality  En- 
vironment— Action  Plan  will  be  deferred  for 
P.  Y.  1974. 

7.  Plannmg  for  new  recreation  projects  wUl 
not  be  done  In  P.  Y.  1974. 

8a.  Road  construction  design  will  be  shift- 
ed to  timber  purchasers  where  feasible  (V 
to  engineering  contractors. 

b.  Engineering  design  staff  should  be  con- 
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■oUliat^  In  technical  support  centers  rather 
than  mamtainlng  separate  staff  at  Ranger 
District  or  Supenrlaors'  office  as  opportunl- 
ties  permit. 

9.  Maintam  spending  for  PRE8  implemen- 
tation to  the  dollars  required  to  Tn^twtAit^ 
the  1973  level  of  development  of  the  system. 
Do  not  request  field  participation  not  cov- 
ered by  that  funding. 

Category  and  general  description 

Specific  opportunity: 

D.  Equipment,  vehicles,  and  signs: 

Oenaral  opportunity — ^Defer  leas  essential 
maintenance,  replacement,  and  new  pur- 
ohaaes.  Use  commercial  sources  rather  than 
In-house.  This  wotild  reduce  the  manpower 
and  dollars  which  are  being  utilized  by  theee 
activities. 

Specific  opportunity: 

1.  Preventive  maintenance  of  radios  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  telecommunications  study, 
WlU  he  phased  out  in  P.  Y.  1974. 

2a.  AU  new  purchases  of  aircraft  wlU  be 
deferred  for  P.  Y.  1974.  Emphasis  will  he 
placed  on  safety  and  Improving  buaineoe 
management  practices  of  air  operations. 

b.  Aircraft  that  shoiUd  not  be  nplaced 
will  be  identified  and  phased  out.  B^ntal 
aircraft  will  be  used  where  more  economical. 

c.  Identify  and  retain  only  those  few  P.  B. 
owned  aircraft  that  ahoiild  be  retained  on 
basis  of  efficiency,  and/or  special  purpose 
high  priority  aircraft  that  cannot  be  obtained 
by  contract. 

8.  Regions  will  use  commercial,  state  or 
prison  shops  In  lieu  of  Forest  Service  sign 
ahops.  Exception  should  be  made  only  in  very 
specific  oases  where  commercial  sources  can- 
not provide  very  xinique  or  highly  q>eclallaed 
■Igns 


4.  Sign  replacement  and  new  algning  will    ^'•'^  timber  sales  volimie  wUl  be  lnltute< 
deferred  except  for  necessary  safety  pre-    ^  "^^  offered  after  1/1/74.  Suggest  appllca 


be  deferred  except  for  necessary  safety  pre- 
cautions and  new  entry  Informational  signs 
untU  fiscal  year  1976. 

6.  As  a  target,  the  Forest  Service  will  shift 
emphasis  toward  use  of  OSA  or  other  rental 
of  needed  fleet  equipment  and  reduce  fleet 
alse  20  percent  Servloewlde  ta  fiscal  year  1974 
Replacement  will  be  deferred  aooordlngly! 
Use  MASS  rent  vs  buying  analysis  tech- 
niques to  help  make  decisions. 

6.  As  a  target,  i4>proxlmately  80  of  the  77 
equipment  maintenance  shops  will  be  elim- 
inated in  fiscal  year  1974.  Commercial  serv- 
ices will  be  used  wherever  possible.  The  MASS 
publication  "In  House  and  Out  House  Ve- 
hicle Repairs"  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
helping  make  these  decisions.  A  few  shops 
should  be  retained  because  ot  such  factors 
as  remoteneaa  from  oommerotal  fadlHlas, 
need  for  support  during  fire  wnergencles 
and  lack  of  availability  durmg  season  of  use. 
Complete  phaae  out  Is  not  a  final  obJeoUve, 
but  close-out  should  occur  where  dollar  and 
manpower  savings  exist,  and  we  can  provide 
adequate  service. 

7.  There  wlU  be  a  20  percent  reduction 
Service- wide  In  ownership  of  specialised 
«t«lpment,  such  as  bydroaeeders,  dozers  and 
road  graders  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

8.  There  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  cur- 
rent equipment  development  and  testing  pro- 
gram performed  tn-house.  This  will  be  done 
by  deferring  projects  \n  timber,  fire,  range, 
and  recreation  and  by  contracting  more  work 
to  commercial  shops  and  to  commercial  test- 
ing laboratories.  New  equipment  develop- 
ment and  testing  projects  evolving  from 
RD&A  and  other  high  priority  projects  will 
also  be  done.  Advances  In  equipment  devel- 
opment by  the  private  sector  will  be  thor- 
oughly analyzed  tot  aU  poasible  Forest  Serv- 
ice applications. 

Category  and  general  proposal 

Specific  opportunity: 

E.  Other  functional  programs:  Eliminate 
low-priority  projects.  Close  high-cost,  low- 
use  facilities.  Shift  as  much  work  as  feasible 
to  timber  purchasers,  Stetes  and  oountlea. 
permitteee  or  contractors. 


la.  Fire  detection  will  be  contracted  st<u^ 
Ing  m  P.Y.  1974  to  SUtes  for  selected  Forests 
or  parts  of  Forests  where  States  can  provide 
adequate  service  without  Increasing  the  cost 
of  detection. 

b.  Initial  attack  will  be  ccmtracted  start- 
ing In  F.Y.  1974  to  States  for  selected  Forests 
or  parts  where  States  can  provide  adequate 
services  without  Increasing  the  cost  of  ini- 
tial attack. 

2a.  A  slUft  of  nursery  production  to  States 
Will  be  accelerated  where  existing  State  nur- 
serlee  can  produce  adequate  stock  for  equal 
or  lower  cost  than  Forest  Service.  Begin 
with  Fall  1973  and  Spring  1974  seedbed 
preparation.  Tentatively,  specific  Forest 
Service  nurseries  to  be  considered  would  be: 
Bend  and  wmd  River  In  R-6;  Chittenden  and 
Towney  to  Michigan;  and  Eveleth  in  Minne- 
sota. Other  opportimltles  exist.  Stress  should 
be  toward  identifying  feasibility  of  coopera- 
tion agreements  with  State(s). 

b.  The  feaaibllity  of  contracting  for  State 
operation  of  existing  P.  S.  nuraerlea  to  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  and  California  will  be  Ini- 
tiated early  to  1974.  Private  sources  wlU  also 
be  explored  if  necessary. 

3.  Opportitoltiee  for  consolidating  the  tree 
improvement  programs  (seed  orchard  nursery 
management)  of  NFS,  S&PF  and  Research 
WlU  be  examined  early  to  1974.  Should  prob- 
ably be  to  NFS  or  S&PF.  Also,  work  toward 
state  and  private  todustry  tovolvement.  80% 
of  seed  orchards  are  to  South.  Try  to  lease 
to  state  or  cooperative  private  nursery  where 
feasible. 

4.  As  a  target,  70  percent  of  P.Y.  1974  re- 
forestation and  TSI  work  and  90  percent  of 
P.Y.  1976  work  should  be  contracted. 

6a.  Extensive  testtog  of  sample  scaltog  to 
obtato  timber  sales  volimie  will  be  initiated 


tlon  whenever  sampling  error  Is  likely  to  be 
wlthto  2  percent 

b.  The  use  of  8rd  party  scaltog  will  be 
tocreased  where  pay  off  Is  most  significant 
Most  pay  off  Is  beyond  P.Y.  "74".  and  W.  O. 
wUl  develop  a  package  of  Implementation 
directives. 

e.  As  a  target  for  P.Y.  1974,  recreaUon  op- 
eration and  matotenance  costs  will  be  re- 
duced by  giving  oonslderatl<Mi  to: 

a.  Closing  up  to  80  percent  of  faculties  ftor 
which  standard  level  of  operation  and  mato- 
tenance is  estimated  to  cost  more  than  $8.00 
per  visitor  day  for  campground  and  $6.00  per 
visitor  day  for  picnic,  boating  and  swimming 
Bites.  Exceptions  where  Justified  can  be  made. 
Proximity  of  other  federal  and  private  facul- 
ties and  opportunities  for  private  sector  and 
private  management  to  provide  service  wUl 
be  used  as  part  of  criterU  to  determine  level 
provided  by  Forest  Service. 

b.  Periods  of  operation  of  faculties  will  be 
shortened  to  reduce  offseason  cost  where  ap- 
propriate. 

c.  As  a  target  for  P.Y.  1974,  80  percent  of 
cleanup  work  will  be  contracted. 

7.  VIS  center  operating  costs  wlU  be  re- 
duced by: 

a.  Deferring  opening  of  centers  to  spring, 
closing  early  in  faU,  especially  those  centers 
with  low  use  and  high  manpower  require- 
ments. Encourage  self  service  opportunities. 
Make  maximum  use  of  Volunteers  to  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Act  of  1972. 

b.  Consider  closing  those  centers  with 
lowest-use-to-manpower  requirements  ratio. 

c.  Implementation  of  Project  wiiring  yfoi 
be  deferred  indefinitely. 

8.  Spending  for  barometer  watersheds  and 
associated  manpower  will  be  reduced  by  20 
percent.  Target  vrtll  be  to  reduce  number  of 
barometer  watersheds,  not  to  cut  activity  on 
each  one  now  monitored. 

9.  As  a  guide,  road  matotenance  costs  wUl 
be  reduced  by: 

a.  Closing  roads  (if  physically  possible) 
where  expected  use  benefits  over  the  next  6 
years  are  lees  than  projected  maintenance 
costs: 


b.  Shifting  matotenance  to  States,  counties 
and  other  institutk>ns  wherever  feasible. 

c.  Shifting  an  additional  20  percent 
planned  force  account  matotenance  to  con- 
tracts. 

d.  Programming  a  m^Timiim  feasible  share 
of  rocKl  matotenance  through  timber  sale 
contracts. 

e.  Capturing  opportunities  for  cooperator 
to  do  maintenance  work  for  Forest  Service 
when  he  is  to  the  area. 

10.  Regional  centralized  P.  S.  materials 
testing  and  soils  testtog  labs  wUl  be  phased 
out  to  P.  Y.  1974  to  R-1,  Rr-4  and  R-6  and 
routine  testing  contracted  out.  However,  a 
central  materials  engineering  capability 
should  be  retatoed  and  carried  out  by  the 
Regional  materials  Engineer  for  Q\iallty 
Control.  s 

11.  Participation  In  Cooperative  Manpower 
training  programs  wiU  be  geared  to  the  op- 
portunities avaUable  itoder  the  Administra- 
tion Policy  of  decentralization  and  decategor- 
ization  through  Implementation  of  special 
manpower  revenue  sharing  In  F.  Y.  1974. 

12.  Stafllng  and  spendtog  for  International 
Forestry  wlU  be  reduced  by  approximately 
^  percent  to  P.  Y.  1974. 


THE  CHILD  ABUSE  BILL,  8.  1191 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  U>  take  this  time  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  child  abuse  bill.  The  bill.  8. 
1191,  passed  the  Senate  on  July  14,  gives 
national  attention  and  priority  to  a  prob- 
lem that  should  not  and  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Child  abuse  incidences  have 
reached  a  crisis  stage  over  the  years  cmd 
today  child  abuse  has  been  reported  as 
the  No.  1  kiUer  of  children  in  Amer- 
ica. The  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics has  given  it  the  highest  priori^ 
among  unsolved  health  problems  of  chil- 
dren. Over  250,000  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  were  reported  last  year.  Of 
this  number,  60,000  received  permanent 
injuries  and  an  estimated  700  to  800  died. 
Surveys  of  the  statistics  show  that  the 
majority  of  abused  children  are  under  4 
years  old  and  that  the  incidence  of  abuse 
involving  femedes  is  higher  than  that  af- 
fecting males.  Moreover,  these  cases 
Show  that  both  parents  are  often  guCty 
and  that  child  abuse  cases  involve  chil- 
dren of  all  races  and  religions,  and  In 
homes  of  jail  socioeconomic  levels,  but 
most  frequently  in  poorer  families. 

Prior  to  1960,  only  two  States  had  laws 
providing  for  the  reporting  of  child 
abuse.  As  the  problem  became  more  wide- 
spread. States  began  to  legislate  new 
laws  to  protect  children  against  this  Und 
of  treatment.  Since  1960,  every  State  has 
provided  some  tjrpe  of  law  for  the  report- 
ing of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  These  laws 
in  many  instances,  curtailed  child  abuse, 
but  too  many  times  they  have  proved 
inadequate,  because  courts  vary  in  their 
interpretation  of  abuse  and  child  wel- 
fare agencies  fall  to  provide  sufficient 
comprehensive  followup  to  the  families 
involved.  The  cyclical  nature  of  child 
abuse  lends  itself  to  the  need  for  well 
developed  ongoing  family-child  oriented 
programs.  Authorities  in  the  field  attest 
that  90  percent  of  parent  abusers  could 
be  helped  ih  such  family-tsrpe  programs. 
Since  1966,  a  few  such  crisis  type  and 
community-hospital  treatment  programs 
have  been  developed  and  put  into  op- ' 
eration.  However,  in  the  face  of  cutbacks 
of  all  social  programs,  such  programs 
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will  be  seriously  affected  and  as  a  result  a  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Employ- 

their  effectiveness  will  be  lessened.  ment  Act  of  1971.  This  bill  provides  pub- 

An  example  would  be  my  home  State  lie    service    employment    for    Vietnam 

of  Massachusetts,  where  reports  of  child  veterans,  long-term  unemployed  persons, 

abuse  incidences  have  been  set  at  7,000  and  the  disadvantaged, 

per  year.  These  incidences  were  reported  It  will  also  allow  6,000  Washington 

by  the  police  department,  Children's  Pro-  State  workers  employed  today  under  this 

tective  Service,  and  the  Division  of  Child  program,  to  keep  their  Jobs.  Yesterday, 

Guardianship.  Such  high  statistics  Indi-  the   Senate    overwhelmingly   passed   S. 

cate  the  urgent  needs  of  this  problem  and  1559,  a  bill  to  provide  Job  training  for 

suggest  how  Important  it  is  that  we  act  the  disadvantaged.  Together,  these  bills 

now  to  help  solve  the  problem.  Since  1970.  provide  a  powerful  program  for  those 

in  Boston  alone,  there  have  been   13  workers  needing  training  and  a  Job. 

deaths  due  to  child  abuse.  Three  of  these  The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 

children  had  been  previously  known  to  1971  has  worked.  Local  officials  have 

the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  vie-  hailed  it  as  the  best  Federal  program  en- 

tims  of  child  abuse.  acted  in  the  last  4  years.  The  Jobs  created 

The    Massachusetts    Department    of  under  EEA  have  been  meaningful  and 

Welfare  is  imable  to  hsmdle  the  large  productive. 

number  of  abuse  cases  they  receive.  The  Congress  should  extend  this  program, 
staff  suffers  from  large  caseloads,  fre-  As  Senator  Nelson,  the  distinguished 
quent  turnovers  in^  employment  status,  floor  manager  knows,  I  have  led  the  flght 
inadequate  access  to  needed  legal  and  as  chairman  of  the  Labor.  Health,  Edu- 
psychiiatric  information  and  dwindling  cation,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Sub- 
fhumcial  support  for  carrying  out  their  committee,  to  see  that  this  program  re- 
programs.  Consequently  the  kind  of  help  ceives  full  funding, 
that  they  could  provide  is  not  available  In  fiscal  year  1972, 1  floor  managed  the 
and  though  many  children  receive  some  appropriation  bill  that  provided  the  tni- 
treatment  for  the  abuse  they  suffer,  too  tlal  $1  billion  to  get  this  program  started, 
often  they  are  returned  to  envlroninents  In  fiscal  year  1973,  my  subcommittee  pro- 
where  no  change  has  occurred.  Fortu-  vlded  $1.25  billion  for  EEA.  Once  this  au- 
nately  in  Massachusetts  the  problem  is  thorlzatlon  bill  is  enacted,  I  pledge  my 
eased  by  other  resoiurceful  agencies.  One  efforts  to  provide  additional  funds  in 
such  agency  is  the  Children's  Protective  fiscal  year  1974. 

Service  or  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Does  It  not  make  sense  to  give  a  per- 

the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  son  a  Job  Instead  of  passing  him  unem- 

In  that  statewide  vcduntary  agency,  prl-  ployment  compensation  or  welfare  boie- 

vately  solicited  funds  and  an  endowment  fits?  People  in  my  State  want  to  work.  In 

make  it  possible  to  sustain  assistance  to  1969,  the  imemployment  rate  stood  at  3.3 

many  families.  The  agency  accepts  refer-  percent  in  Washington  State.  In  1971,  at 

rals  from  all  sources  and  last  year  they  the  height  of  the  so-called  Nixon  reces- 

saw  over  1,400  cases  of  child  abuse  yet  sion.  imemployment  totaled  15  percent 

costs  have  forced  CPS  to  take  only  one  and  my  State  was  experiencing  an  eco- 

out  of  every  three  of  their  referrals  and  nomlc  recession.  Today,  unemployment 

to  close  some  of  their  cases  that  would  still  stands  at  7.5  percent — well  above  the 

probably  benefit  from  longer  periods  of  national  average — and  yet  the  admlnls- 

observation.  tration  wants  to  end  the  EEA  program 

Other  agencies  that  help  to  meet  the  which  now  provides  6,126  Jobs  in  Wash- 
need  are  the  hospitals.  Boston  City  Hos--^  Ington  State.  This  Is  an  absolute  mistake, 
pital,  because  of  increasing  numbers  of  I  want  to  express  praise  to  Chairman 
abuse  cases  is  serving  as  a  protective  Nelson  and  Senator  Javtis  for  their  out- 
shelter  for  children.  Children's  Hospital  standing  leadership  in  providing  the  Na- 
has  established  a  multispecialty  inter-  tion  with  meaningful  manpower  training 
agency  child  abuse  group  which  works  *nd  public  service  employment  programs, 
with  the  psirents  and  child  in  the  home.  Thousands  of  persons  will  benefit  from 
At  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  their  efforts. 

similar  team  approach  is  being  devel-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
oped.  These  programs,  though  obviously  sent  to  print  In  the  Record  some  statis- 
helpful  are  conducted  at  an  expense  to  tics  on  the  Impact  of  the  EEA  program 
the  hospital.  More  such  programs  are  in  Washington  State  and  a  copy  of  my 
needed.  Not  only  by  children  in  the  State  testimony  before  the  committee  in  sup- 
of  Massachusetts,  but  children  in  every  port  of  both  S.  1560  and  S.  1559 
cVss  where  Inadequate  help  is  provided  in  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
this  area.  At  a  Ume  when  <^d  ser^ce  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
programs  have  been  recognized  as  inade-  osfniinwB-  i*«c  «*v,wiu,, 
quate  and  child  abuse  stands  as  the  No.  ^""ows. 

1  killer  of  children,  then  I  feel  very  public  employment  program-current  employment 

strongly  that  S.  1191  should  be  enacted  and  cumulative  employment,  February  1973 

to  stop  these  senseless  and  tragic  deaths. 

The  factual  knowledge  and  skills  to  be    w«hin(ion 6.000  13,757    (9.292. 372 

gained  with  the  implementation  of  S.  curk county    .          .     iw      w     xWw 

1191  will  provide  safeguards  for  every         Thurston  county 4o       79       470.  eso 

child  who  might  be  abused,  and  I  am         sJSo?"^"^ ^    1  iw    n  044  986 

pleased  to  see  its  passage.  ^wem»y/"JiVJlVJ'"."'.     210     '409     2.'324,'s32 

»  Kint  County 932     2,554     13.632,266 

-^-^^^^— ^  Piorco  County 293        603       3,192.379 

8.  1560-EXTEN8ION  OP  THE  EMER.  ^lySS^cSXl ":::".     1i     *'»4      I'.owiTM 

QENCY  EB4PLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1971  sSSJJS*"^'" M7       sS      JiluS? 

Mr.    MAONUSON.   Mr.    President    I  £S"Sfi£^;:   2.1^    4.7!?    n.&i 

want  to  express  my  support  for  S.  1580»_^^ , 
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TTjS.  Senate,  STTBcoicicrrrKE  on  Em- 

FLOTIIXNT,     POVEBTT,     AND     MlCSA- 
TOBT  IaBOH  or  THE  COMlCnTXK  ON 

LiABoa  and  Pubuc  Wklfakx, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Thevubcoiaznltt««  taet,  pursuant  to  recess, 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  4200,  Dlrksen  Office  Build- 
ing, tienator  Oaylord  Nelson  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Nelson.  Taft,  Domlnlclc, 
and  Schwelker. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard 
E.  Johnson,  counsel;  and  John  K.  Scales, 
minority  coimsel. 

Senator  Nki.son.  Our  first  witness  this 
morning  Is  Senator  Magnuson  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Senator,  the  committee  Is  very  pleaited  to 
have  you  before  the  committee  this  morning. 
Tour  statement  wlU  t>e  printed  In  full  in  the 
record,  and  you  present  It  In  whatever  way 
you  wish. 

BTATXltXNT  OF  HON.  WABXEN  O.  IfACNXTBON.  A 
TJJB.  8ENATOK  imOX  THE  STATE  OF  WASHING- 
TON 

Senator  Magnuson.  Thank  you,  Bdr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
not  only  to  testify  on  this  particular  blU,  but 
this  Is  one  of  my  first  opportunities  to  thank 
this  comnuttee  for  the  fine  cooperation  we 
had  over  the  past  2  years  In  getting  support 
for  my  two  major  extensions  of  imemploy- 
ment Insurance.  Unemployment  has  been  a 
very  serloiis  matter  In  many  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, Including  my  State.  This  problem  fits 
Into  a  proper  discussion  of  this  particular 
bill,  too. 

Now,  the  act  before  you,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  and  Senator  Javlts  for  their  ef- 
forts to  Initiate  reforms  in  the  Nation's  man- 
power training  program. 

I  especially  endorse  section  301(b)(9)  of 
their  bill.  Specifically,  this  section  authorizes 
transitional  public  service  employment  as 
one  of  the  allowable  activities  that  a  prime 
sponsor  under  the  act  may  engage  In. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  I  have  been  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971,  which  this  committee  is 
responsible  for  authorizing  after,  I  might 
add,  a  very  long  and  bitter  struggle  with  the 
administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  think  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  that,  I  floor-managed  the  appropria- 
tion bm  providing  the  Initial  $1  blUlon  In 
funding  for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act;  and  in  fiscal  year  1973,  my  subcommit- 
tee approved  an  additional  %\M  bmion  for 
this  critical  job-producing  program. 

The  E^mergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
made  possible,  and  I  am  sure  this  commit- 
tee has  the  figures,  but  I  want  to  repeat 
them,  for  193,676  federally-supported  public 
servloe  Jobs  for  tmemployed  and  underem- 
plojred  workers  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

Now,  had  they  aU  been  on  the  relief  rolls, 
or  had  they  received  some  form  of  imemploy- 
ment insurance,  this  would  have  been  more 
costly  m  real  terms.  At  that  peak,  9,000  of 
these  Jobs  were  being  held  by  unemployed 
Washington  State  workers  In  my  State. 

It  is  with  this  background  In  mind  that  I 
oppose  the  decision  by  the  Nlzon  administra- 
tion to  phase  out  EEA.  That  decision  is 
premature,  m  my  Judgment,  because  the  na- 
tlooal  rate  of  unemployment.  6  percent.  Is 
stm  far  too  high. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  total  rate 
of  unemployment  Is  still  8.3  percent,  but  I 
think  9.6  would  be  a  figure  closer  to  actual 
truth. 

In  Washington  State,  6,176  people  are  now 
working  because  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971.  If  this  program  U  ended. 
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these  people  wlU  lose  their  existing  Jobs  and, 
becavise  unemployment  Is  so  high  In  Wash- 
ington State,  many  will  be  forced  to  accept 
some  form  of  government-sponsored  relief. 

May  I  add  something  here  which  I  talked 
to  the  chairman  about  many  times  Infor- 
maUy,  when  people  go  on  relief,  or  have  to 
go  on  relief,  the  minimum  cost  Is  $4,260  a 
year.  I  know  that.  That  Is  the  minimum, 
and  then  you  figure  the  hvunlllty,  the  em- 
barrassment, men  that  want  to  work,  they 
do  not  even  want  to  tell  their  neighbors  they 
are  on  relief,  and  it  aU  adds  up  to  the  need 
for  a  program  like  public  employment  for 
the  unemployed. 

Now,  I  said  the  decision  Is  premature,  and 
over  6,000  workers  are  involved  now  In  my 
State.  This  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 
If  these  people  are  working  and  providing 
local  government  with  a  vital  service,  why 
should  the  Federal  Government  terminate 
their  Jobs?  Particularly  when  not  enoiigh 
private  sector  Jobs  exist  In  many  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  with  this  problem 
In  mind  that  I  contacted  your  subcommittee 
about  adding  a  provision  to  8.  1500  that 
would  allow  prime  sponsors  at  their  discre- 
tion to  use  their  funds  for  public  service 
employment  Jobs  if  the  prime  sponsor  deter- 
mined that  this  was  the  wisest  use  of  lim- 
ited manpower  training  doUars,  and  that  Is 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  In  your  bUl,  as  I 
understand  it. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  training  an  indi- 
vidual for  a  Job  that  does  not  exist  Is  the 
worst  possible  use  of  these  resources.  The 
Individual  Uvtng  in  a  State  with  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  wants  a  Job,  not  a  training 
course. 

More  specifically,  under  aactlon  201(b)  (0) 
prime  sponsors  In  Washington  could  use  most 
of  their  manpower  funds,  for  as  long  as  nec- 
essary, to  provide  public  service  employment 
to  the  unemployed,  Including  engineers, 
scientists,  and  technicians. 

Of  coiirae.  as  soon  as  local  officials  find  that 
commxmlty  manpower  needs  have  changed, 
they  would  be  free  to  reallocate  their  man- 
power sources  among  other  activities  sug- 
gested In  section  201  in  order  to  meet  new 
priorities. 

I  feel  that  my  State  and  the  local  units 
of  government  within  Its  boundaries  are 
ready  to  assume  responslbUtly  for  this  type 
of  decisionmaking. 

They  have  been  progressively  prepared  for 
undertaking  such  programs  by  being  Involved 
In  Federal  manpower  projects  and  locaUy 
funded  manpower  activities  and  by  receiv- 
ing mayMS'  and  Governors'  grants  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  manpower  planning. 

The  city  of  Seattle  and  sturounding  units 
of  government  including  King  and  Snohom- 
ish Counties  have  formed  a  consortium  in 
order  to  be  designated  as  a  pUot  comprehen- 
sive manpower  program.  CMP. 

As  such,  they  would  receive  a  bloc  grant 
for  several  categorical  manpower  programs 
rather  than  a  separate  grant  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
soon  approve  their  CMP  application.  These 
units  of  government  have  certainly  shown 
an  outstanding  ability  to  run  a  wide  variety 
of  manpower  activities. 

Beoently,  they  rapidly  mounted  very  com- 
plex and  responsive  manpower  program  ac- 
tivities to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act. 

In  addition  to  this  desirable  flexlbUlty  In 
delivery  that  B.  1600  authorizes,  I  like  the 
nature  of  the  pubUc  service  employment  au- 
thorized— transitional  employment  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  In  Jobs 
providing  needed  public  services. 

Since  all  manpower  efforts  are  focused 
upon  preparing  people  for,  and  matching 
them  with,  exlsUng  Jobs,  It  is  logical  that 
funds  for  public  employment  programs 
should  be  limited  to  those  enabling  partic- 


ipants to  move  onto  the  en^loyer's  regular 
payroll  or  obtam  other  suitable  public  or 
private  employment. 

In  conclusion.  I  beUeve  that  public  service 
employment  can  often  be  a  very  effective 
means  of  resolving  mazq>ower  problems. 

However,  I  think  that  SUte  and  local  of- 
ficials are  In  the  best  poeltlon  to  determine 
when  an  individual  wlU  benefit  more  from 
public  service  employment  than  from  another 
manpower  activity. 

Therefore,  I  favor  the  approach  embodied 
In  section  201  of  S.  1669  which  would  Inte- 
grate public  service  employment  as  but  one 
allowable  activity  In  a  comprehensive  man- 
power system. 

s6,  I  heartUy  endorse  the  bill.  I  oompU- 

nwnt  you  j>eople  on  bringing  It  to  the  atten- 

"tton  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  this  Is  very 

desirable  llezlbUlty  In  trying  to  meet  this 

problem. 

Senator  Nelson.  We  appreciate  your  tak- 
ing the  time  to  come  over  this  morning  to 
present  your  testimony. 

Senator  Macnttbon.  Thank  you.  One  thing 
I  want  to  add.  Senator,  Is  that  manpower 
training  is  a  laudable  goal. 

We  try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  but  when 
you  get  down  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
hearings  wUl  start  next  week,  you  wUl  find 
the  nuntber  of  enroUees  who  are  put  Into, 
as  It  were,  the  plpeUne  for  training,  and 
then  the  number  of  Jobs  that  are  available 
when  they  come  out.  It  is  a  pretty  sad  story. 
Tour  bUl  attempts  to  provide  both  train- 
ing and  jobs. 
Senator  NXI.SON.  That  is  what  it  is  aU  about. 
I  am  puzzled  myself  by  the  timing  of  the 
administration's  proposal  to  terminate  the 
program. 

In  any  event  with  the  unemployment  at 
the  level  it  is,  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued for  another  year  or  two  or  three. 

I  quite  frankly  myself  think  you  ought  to 
have  a  permanent  public  service  employment 
act. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Tou  are  so  right,  I 
have  often  thought  the  same  thing,  tn  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  such  dlfflciUtles,  as 
you  wUl  recall  vividly,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  going  over  to  the  House,  m  getting  as- 
sistance for  the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  Congressman  from  Wisconsin  was  a 
lot  of  trouble,  as  you  recaU,  and  I  think  he 
was  serious  about  wliat  he  was  saying,  but 
I  think  we  have  got  to  consider  some  point 
on  the  unemployment  question  when  we 
have  a  permanent  piece  of  legislation.  I  do 
not  know  what  figure  you  might  use,  6  per- 
cent, 6V^  percent,  the  experts  wlU  fig\ire  It 
out,  but  when  It  reaches  that,  unemployment 
benefits  are  expended  or  a  Job  Is  offered. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  NK1.S0N.  The  next  witness  Is  Mr. 
Kenneth  Toung,  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Legislation,  AFL-CIO. 

Tour  sUtement  will  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  record.  Tou  may  present  it  however  you 
please. 

It  would  be  helpful  If  the  witness  would 
summarize  the  main  points  of  the  presen- 
tatk>n. 


decent  standard  of  living  for  Its  citizens 
seem  more  realistic  than  ever  before  in 
the  past.  However,  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging economic  hurdles  still  must  be 
overcome. 

The  Baltimore  Sun.  in  a  perceptive 
editorial,  notes  the  unique  Common- 
wealth relatiims  forged  by  the  innovative 
mind  and  political  will  of  former  Gov. 
Luis  Munoz  Marin.  The  Estado  Libre 
Asociado  has  provided  a  special  reser- 
voir of  strength,  a  sense  of  national 
pride,  during  the  past  two  decades. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  con- 
tinued leadership  of  men  like  Ctov.  Her- 
nandez ColOn,  the  distinguished  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  Jaime  B^iitez,  and 
others,  that  the  future  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  next  two  decades  will  be  one  of  ac- 
celerated progress  and  continued  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  today's  Balti- 
more Sun  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  PUESTO  RiCAN  Anntvessabt 
More  than  two  decades  have  gone  by  since 
Puerto  Rico  shed  the  last  real  vestiges  of  Its 
long  colonial  past  and  assumed  a  new  and 
unprecedented  political  status  of  freedom 
In  association  with  tne  United  States,  caUed 
in  »r'g"»>'  conunonwealth.  The  time  has 
gone  fast,  and  now,  looking  back  from  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  commonwealth, 
Oov.  Bafael  Hernandez  Colon  says  with  con- 
fidence that  "as  the  people  of  Puerto  Blco 
have  acquired  greater  self-government  and 
greater  freedom  to  direct  their  own  affairs, 
their  union  with  the  United  States  has  gained 
greater  strength." 

His  confidence,  des|fRSniH  the  difficulties  of 
those  years,  is  Justified.  The  Island's  develop- 
ment in  aU  fields  over  that  time  has  been 
remarkable.  But  it  has  been  no  "miracle."  It 
did  not  happen  from  the  blue.  Nor  did  It 
happen  by  the  generosity  of  outsiders, 
though  the  mainland  has  Indeed  been  gen- 
erous and  on  the  whole  understanding.  It 
happened  because  Puerto  Rico  was  fortunate 
In  possessing  a  group  of  men,  not  a  large 
group  to  start  with,  of  quite  extraordinary 
political  and  economic  and  social  Imagina- 
tion and  skUl. 

They  have  brought  it  so  far.  Tremendous 
difficulties  remain.  Hernandez  In  his  anniver- 
sary address  lists  them:  pollution,  break- 
down of  the  environment,  social  dislocations, 
drug  addiction,  chronic  unemployment,  pro- 
liferation of  slums  and  extreme  poverty 
ftTTirtng  much  of  the  population.  It  Is  a  list 
of  heavy  burdensf^ut  the  record  gives  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  borne, 
and  bit  by  bit  be  lightened— not  least  be- 
cause of  the  atmosphere  of  national  prlds 
that  greater  freedom  has  created. 


A    PUERTO    RICAN    ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  own  warm  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Rafael  Her- 
nandez ColOn.  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Commcoiwealth  during  this  week  cele- 
brating the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
Estado  Libre  Asociado.  m  my  own  State, 
the  Puerto  Rican  communities  of  Bostcm 
and  other  cities  across  the  State  are  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  with  a  variety 
of  fiestas. 

Today  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  hopes  for  a 


CONFERENCE  ON  "THE  OCEANS  AND 

NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVEU)P- 

MENT"  » 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  16,  1973,  more  than  600  persons 
gathered  in  Seattle,  Washington  to  at- 
tend a  conference  on  "The  Oceans  and 
National  Economic  Development."  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  The  confer- 
ence was  an  outstanding  success,  and 
provided  the  forum  for  a  wide  range  of 
discussions  on  the  nature  and  goals  of 
our  Nation's  ocesms  program. 

Senator  Rollings  prepared  remarks  to 
be  delivered  at  the  conference.  However, 
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because  of  Senate  business,  it  was  neces- 
sary tiiat  he  cancel  his  personal  appear- 
ance in  Seattle. 

Because  the  nature  of  his  speech  and 
the  important  dociunentation  It  contains 
on  the  need  for  a  dynamic  national 
oceans  policy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
THi  NUD  roE  A  National  Ocxan  Pouct 
(By  Ernzst  p.  Holungs,  Chairman  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmoephere) 
The  theme  of  this  meeting  1b  "The  Oceans 
and    National    Economic    Development."    It 
would  be  more  accurate  were  It  called  "The 
Oceans  and  National  Economic  Decline."  It 
is  no  accident  that  this  time  of  America's 
economic   perU   both    at   home   and   abroad 
comes  after  an  almost  30-year  decline  of  our 
status  as  a  world  seapower.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  Russia's  power  and  influence  among  na- 
tions rises  while  America's  drops.  For  almost 
20  years  Russia  has  assigned  the  highest  na- 
t!oBftlT»rlorlty  to  the  development  of  Soviet 
seapow«r.  The  United  States  emerged  from 
World-^ar  II  as  the  greatest  maritime  power 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  But  now  we  have 
lostahe  position  by  default.  As  a  total  sea- 
power,  we  are  now  second-  or  third-rate  .  .  . 
and  losing  ground  all  the  time. 

By  "total  seapower"  I  mean  truly  broad- 
spectrum  seapower — military  seapower,  eco- 
nomic seapower,  and  political  seapower.  This 
Includes  a  powerful,  efficient  navy;  a  large, 
modern  merchant  marine;  a  healthy,  growing 
fishing  industry;  a  dynamUi  ocean  research 
program;  leadership  in  ocean  technology; 
ocean  policy  positions  that  represent  national 
self-interest  In  International  negotiations; 
progressive.  InteUlgent  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment; and  an  ocean  business  climate  that 
encourages  Industry  to  tap  all  of  the  potential 
resources  of  the  sea. 

The  United  States  hu  over  24,000  miles  of 
ooastllne  on  three  major  oceans  and  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  We  have  always  been  a  sea- 
power by  geography,  hUtory  and  tradition. 
In  these  times  eo^omlc  and  political  neces- 
sity dictate  It,  But  if  we,  as  a  people  and  a 
nation,  do  not  act  accordingly,  we  will  soon 
become  a  world  power  of  little  consequence. 
At  home  our  economic  problems  will  com- 
pound along  with  deterioration  of  the  dollar, 
our  standard  of  living,  our  Industry,  and 
our  opportunities.  As  we  abdicate  o\jr  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership,  rest  assured  there 
are  others — friend  and  foe  alike — ready  and 
anxious  to  step  into  our  shoes. 

Why  do  we  ignore,  while  others  energeti- 
cally exploit  the  economic  and  political  op- 
portunities of  wlde-spectnim  seapower?  The 
Congress  has  certainly  tried  to  do  its  share, 
^nator  Magnuson  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
pght  to  produce  a  framework  for  a  successful 
national  oceans  program,  but  the  approval  of 
financial  support  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
The  problem  rests  with  the  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Partisan  politics  aside,  the  OMB  simply  is 
not  convinced  that  America  has  a  first- 
priority  stake  in  the  ocean. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  OMB  sviffers  from 
a  shortness  of  perspective,  but  that  would 
not  be  productive.  If  America  has  not  been 
sold  on  the  need  for  a  dynamic  national 
ocean  policy,  then  someone  must  seU  it.  I 
believe  the  President  will  listen,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  our  Job  to  get  that  message  to  him. 
Meeting  here  this  week,  we  are  ocean  peo- 
ple talking  to  ocean  people  ...  to  ourselves. 
We're  already  sold.  We  have  to  sell  others. 
We  must  relate  national  ocean  needs  and 
opportunities  to  the  critical  national  prob- 
lems that  dominate  today's  headlines.  We 
must  show  in  clear,  pragmatic  terms  the 
crucial  interdependence  between  the  ocean 
and  aU  the  people  of  these  great  United 
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states.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  will  be  tilting  at 
windmills.  And.  ocean  programs  will  be 
shoved  aside  in  favor  of  "more  important" 
crisis  demands. 

We  are  facing  crisis  demands  whose  solu- 
tions can  restore  America's  traditional  sea- 
power role.  I  won't  give  you  another  list  of 
potential  ocean  resources.  Instead,  I  believe 
that  the  decline  In  American  seapower  has 
had  a  direct  Impact  on  .  .  . 

The  embarrassing  and  frightening  plimge 
of  the  Uj8.  dollar  on  world  money  mar- 
kets ... 

Inflation  here  at  home  .     . 

The  energy  crisis  .  .  . 

Signs  of  a  pending  raw  materials  crisis  .  .  . 

Lower  demand  and  prices  foe  U.S.  ex- 
ports ,  .  . 

Rising   prices    for   goods    we    buy   over- 


The  flood  of  foreign  goods  undercutting 
American  products  and  American  Jobs  here 
at  home  .  .  . 

Our  declining  prestige  and  Influence 
around  the  world  .  .  . 

The  rise  in  the  economic  and  political 
strength  of  both  our  competitors  abroad  .  .  . 
These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  con- 
cern America  today.  Behind  such  economic 
indicators  are  Jobs  being  lost,  paychecks  that 
look  bigger  but  buy  less,  savings  that  erode 
faster  than  they  grow,  shortages  of  goods 
and  services  that  have  always  been  plenti- 
ful, and — running  through  it  aU — a  mount- 
ing fear  that  all  is  not  well  with  America, 
that  this  great  nation  is  in  deep  trouble. 

These  are  the  problems  that  broad-spec- 
trum seapower  must  help  solve  if  the  oceans 
are  to  enjoy  the  priority  attention  we  know 
they  deserve.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  the 
Russians,  the  Japanese  and  many  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  that  seapower  and  na- 
tional economic  health  are  tied  tightly  to- 
gether. 

We  must  sharpen  the  focus  of  America's 
stake  In  the  oceans  Into  critical  national 
perspective.  In  doing  so,  I  make  three  funda- 
mental assumptions : 

First.    Economic    strength    can    result    in 
political  strength  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Second.  Economic  strength  at  home  Is  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  our  strength  in  mar- 
kets abroad. 

And.  third,  strength  in  markets  abroad  is 
dependent  not  only  on  our  own  domestic 
productivity  but  also  on  maintenance  of  an 
American  postiire  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  at  the  very  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union — or  whatever  other  powers 
may  be  vjrlng  for  world  supremacy. 

Seapower  Is  a  major  weapon  In  our  three- 
front  war — a  superpower  contest  with  Rus- 
sia, so  as  l>etter  to  maintain  our  own  interna- 
tional economic  standing,  and  finally,  a  fight 
to  keep  our  economic  health  here  at  home. 
Presently,  we  are  losing  on  all  three  of  those 
fronts. 

To  understand  the  Russian  front,  let's 
first  look  at  a  peculiarity  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. Once  the  superpowers  have  decided  on 
the  degree  of  over-kill  they  need  to  assure 
the  complete  destruction  of  each  other,  you 
have  a  nuclear  stand-off.  The  only  continu- 
ing requirement  Is  the  costly  business  of  up- 
date. Otherwise,  competition  ends. 

There  being  no  competition.  In  nuclear 
stand-off  as  In  nuclear  war.  nobody  can  win. 
Clearly,  this  does  not  serve  the  Soviet  Union's 
oft-stated  objective,  so  succinctly  put  by 
Nlklta  Krushchev  when  he  said:  "We  wiU 
bury  you." 

Since  It  cannot  bury  us  In  a  pile  of  nu- 
clear rubble  without  courting  a  like  fate  it- 
self, the  Kremlin  has  opted  for  another 
battleground.  It  is  a  battleground  on  \i^ch 
success  not  only  permits  the  support  of  a 
nuclear  stand-off  capability  and  of  more  con- 
ventional military  forces,  but  also  awards  to 
the  victor  great  political  power  and  Influence 
among  nations.  It  Is  a  battleground  on  which 
there  are  no  constraints  on  victory 


which  the  distinction  between  victor  and 
vanquished  Is  clear  and  often  total.  It  is  a 
battleground  on  which  we  can,  indeed  be 
burled. 

That  battleground  Is  economic,  and  the 
we^>ons  of  this  war  are  production,  tech- 
nology, trade,  finance,  investment,  proflt  and 
loss.  These  are  the  very  things  America  first 
brought  to  their  highest  order  of  develop- 
ment. Put  bluntly,  the  Russians  have  chosen 
to  battle  us  on  our  own  ground,  using  our 
own  weapons. 

A»  a  superpower  with  the  world's  largest 
land  area,  the  second-highest  gross  national 
product  and  the  thlrd-biggest  population. 
As  a  nation  that  is  self-sufficient  In  energy  . 
and  most  raw  materials  and  a  net  exporter  of 
many,  how  does  Russia  view  seapower?  What 
has  she  done  about  It?  How  does  she  use  It? 
To  what  ends?  What  does  this  mean  to  us? 
When  the  Kremlin  thinks  of  seapower,  it 
thinks  In  terms  not  only  of  naval  foroe»~ 
already  the  world's  largest — but  It  also  thinks 
of  merchant  fleets,  maritime  aid,  fishing 
fleets.  Intelligence  gathering,  oceanographlc 
research,  ocean  mineral  resources  and  ocean 
engineering.  Broad -spec  trxim  seapower  Is 
their  primary  Instrument  for  the  global  ex- 
tension of  "dynamic  Soviet  national  power." 
In  dismal  contrast  to  the  United  States,  they 
have  assigned  the  highest  national  priorities 
to  building  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  world's 
leading  maritime  power. 

Prom  a  third-rate  co€kstal  naval  power  right 
after  World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Union  today 
deploys  the  world's  largest,  most  modem  sur- 
face navy — 2,012  ships,  of  which  1,312  an 
combat  ships  and  700  are  auxiliaries.  Accord- 
ing to  U.S.  Naval  IntelUgence.  Riisslan  com- 
bat ships  carry  more  firepower  per  ton  than 
any  other  navy. 

Russia  boasts  the  world's  laxgeat.  mo«t 
modem  and  fastest-growing  submarine  fleet, 
including  110  nuclear-powered  and  240 
dlesel -powered  vessels.  Over  60  flre  ballistic 
missiles;  another  66  flre  cruise  missiles.  The 
latest  addition  to  their  undersea  fleet  is  the 
Delta  Class  ballistic  missile  firing  subma- 
rine— the  largest  undersea  craft  ever  built 
anywhere.  Our  best  Information  Is  that  It 
carrlas  13  SS-N-8  mlssUes  with  a  range  of 
4.000  nautical  miles — thus  giving  the  Sortot 
Union  an  undersea  nuclear  deterrent  com- 
parable to  our  yet-to-be  developed  Trident. 
In  contrast  the  U-8.  Navy's  active  fleet 
totals  fewer  than  700  vessels — Including  a 
sut>manne  fleet  of  only  130  craft,  of  which 
100  are  nuclear  and  only  41  are  mlsslle-flrlng. 
Only  in  aircraft  carriers  does  the  U.S.  out- 
number the  U.S.8JI.  Even  this  advantage 
may  be  short-lived,  for  the  Russians  have 

now  laimcfaed  their  flrst  aircraft  carrier at 

40,000  tons,  the  largest  warship  ever  built  in 
Soviet  yards. 

The  Russian  Navy  has  six  missions:  De- 
terrence, pcrittlcs,  Ideology  economics.  Intel- 
ligence gathering,  base  acquisition  and  de- 
fense. In  their  execution.  Soviet  warsh^ 
now  routinely  patrol  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  0«uibbean  Seas,  the  Atlantic.  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  the  dozens  of  seas  that 
adjoin  the  Russian  land-mass.  A  permanent 
naval  force  is  maintained  c^  Weet  Africa  in 
position  at  any  time  to  interdict  European 
trade  routes  to  the  IndUn  Ocean — including 
the  all-Important  Middle  East  oU  route. 
Iliere  is  an  almost-continuous  Soviet  naval 
presence  at  both  ends  of  the  Suez  Canal — 
should  it  ever  open — and  the  Red  navy  even 
ventures  occaslonaUy  into  the  Oulf  of  Mex- 
ico, posing  a  potential  threat  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  Soviet  submarines.  Including  those 
armed  with  nuclear  missiles,  have  operated 
regularly  off  both  coasts  of  the  United  Stotet 
for  over  a  decade. 

Now,  let's  turn  to  other  elements  of  broad- 
spectrum  seapower. 

In  1957  Russian  commercial  fishermen 
caught  2.6  million  metric  tons  of  fish — 
mostly  in  their  own  coastal  waters  and  the 
North  Padflc.  Today,  the  annual  catch  la 
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over  eight  million  tons,  caught  mostly  off 
•  other  nations'  shores.  Tha  goal  for  1976  li 
over  10  million  tons. 

In  i960  the  United  States  landed  2.6  mil- 
lion tons;  In  1972  is  was  2.6  million  tons.  In 
1966  the  United  States  was  the  world's  sec- 
ond largest  fishing  nation;  Buaaia  was 
fourth.  Today,  the  United  States  is  sixth; 
RussU  Is  third  and  expects  to  be  flrst  before 
1980. 

The  U.S.  fishing  fieet  consisU  of  almost 
90,000  ships  and  boats — Including  over  70,000 
"motorboats"  and  2,000  that  are  powered  by 
only  sail  or  muscle.  The  Russian  fishing  fieet 
numbers  over  4.000  ocean-going  vessels  and 
80,000  smaller,  coastal  craft.  Between  now 
and  1975  they  plan  to  Increase  their  sea-going 
fleet  by  another  1,000  vessels.  Since  1968  the 
gross  registered  tonnage  of  the  Soviet  fish- 
ing fleet  has  grown  from  2.2  million  to  over 
>^  five  million  today — more  than  11  times  the 
*'  tonnage  of  the  \3S.  fleet.  Included  in  the 
Soviet  taUy  are  460  large  stem  trawlers  of 
a.0OO-to-3.2OO  tons  each,  plus  hundreds  of 
xnedlum  trawlers,  mother  ships,  factory  ships, 
refrigerator  transports,  whaling  vessels  and 
support  ships. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Soviet  investment  in 
her  fishing  industry  was  running  $263  mU- 
Uon  a  year  at  the  official  exchange  rate;  to- 
day it  is  over  $1  billion  a  year,  with  70-to-80 
percent  going  Into  expansion  of  her  fieet. 
During  this  period  Soviet  exports  of  fish  and 
fish  products  has  risen  from  around  920 
million  a  year  to  over  9100  million;  her  im- 
ports have  dropped  to  a  token  amount.  UJB. 
flaberles  exports  since  1960  have  risen  from 
•44.2  mUUon  to  9267.9  mllUon  a  year,  while 
Imports  have  shot  up  from  9363.3  million 
to  a  shocking  91.949.4  mUllon. 

Soviet  fisheries  feed  her  people,  show  the 
Soviet  flag  all  over  the  world  and  give  her 
a  positive  fisheries  trade  balance.  U.S.  fish- 
eries not  only  faU  to  meet  domestic  needa^ 
and  seldom  show  the  flag  In  foreign  porti, 
but  they  have  produced  a  deficit  trade  bal- 
ance. This  deficit  Is  equal  to  nearly  one-third 
the  total  adverse  balance  of  payments  for  aU 
UJ3.  foreign  trade  In  goods  and  services. 

Tou  see  what  happens  when  we  don't  pay 
our  way  In  international  trade  In  the  con- 
tmulng  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the 
resulting  consequences  here  at  home.  And, 
It's  not  that  we  don't  have  the  fish.  In  1072 
foreign  fishing  fleets  operating  between  12 
and  200  nautical  miles  off  U.S.  coasts  took 
over  three  million  tons  of  flab,  with  the 
Russians  and  the  Japanese  taking  over  one 
million  tons  each.  UJB.  fishermen  took  a  scant 
318,000  tons  from  those  same  waters  and 
only  273,500  tons  from  International  waters 
offshore  of  other  nations. 

Considering  the  sharp  rise  in  foreign  fisher- 
les  activities  off  our  coasts,  the  moribund 
state  of  U.S.  fisheries  and  the  catastrophic 
effects  on  our  balance  of  payments,  surely 
there  is  a  message  in  there  somewhere  ...  a 
message  that  even  the  OMB  can  understand. 

In  i960,  the  Russian  merchant  fieet 
ranked  21st  In  the  world,  with  432  major 
merchant  Alps  totalling  only  1.8  million 
deadweight  tons.  A  year  ago,  It  ranked  sixth 
both  in  number  of  vessels.  2.079,  and  carry- 
ing capacity,  16  million  tons.  In  1947  the  VS. 
ranked  first  with  the  greatest  merchant  fieet 
evMT  assembled — ^2,114  ships  totaUing  23.7 
million  tons. 

In  the  last  four  years  the  Russian  mer- 
'chant  fleet  Increased  by  627  new  ships  and 
four  milUon  deadweight  tons.  Simul- 
taneotialy,  the  U.S.  fleet  dropped  by  317  ships 
and  1.9  million  tons.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  fleet  is  over  20  years  old.  Ilie  entire 
Soviet  fleet  Is  less  than  20  years  old;  halt  Is 
less  than  10  years  old.  Today  the  Russians 
carry  half  their  foreign  trade  and  are  target- 
ing for  three-quarters  by  1976.  The  UJB. 
carries  only  five  per  cent  of  its  trade.  For 
our  raw  materials  and  fuels,  for  getting  our 
.goods  to  overseas  markets,  we  are  now  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  foreign  flag  vessels. 


The  Soviet  merchant  ma|lne,  however,  does 
more  than  Just  carry  Ruaslsm  foreign  trade. 
It  is  an  important  instrument  of  Soviet 
global  political  power.  Most  Russian  foreign 
aid  and  trade  arrives  in  Soviet  flag  vessels; 
the  red  hammer  and  sickle  flag  is  a  common 
sight  in  world  ports.  The  majority  of  US. 
aid  and  trade  arrives  in  foreign  flag  vessels; 
the  stars  and  stripes  in  foreign  ports  are 
becoming  a  novelty. 

Soviet  shipbuilding  capacity,  never  much, 
was  badly  damaged  in  World  War  n.  Now 
quite  possibly  they  have  the  greatest  ship- 
building capacity  In  the  world.  They  have 
at  least  18  modern  yards  with  a  total  employ- 
ment of  266.000.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.  has  20 
major  yards  employing  234,000  ]>eople.  Much 
of  our  capacity  is  antiquated  and  simply 
cant  compete. 

The  Russians  are  buUdlng  12-to-16  nuclear 
submarines  a  year;  can  buUd  20  a  year  on  a 
one-shift  basis;  30  on  a  three-shift  basis. 
U.S.  yards  average  4.6  nuclear  boats  a  year, 
with  a  capacity  of  flve  or  six  on  a  three-shift 
basis.  Today,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
merchantmen  being  added  to  the  Soviet 
fleet  are  built  m  Russian  yards,  and  they 
are  buUdlng  ships  for  export.  Ten  years  ago 
98  ships  (919.000  tons)  were  added  to  the 
Russian  merchant  marine.  At  that  time 
hardly  any  were  built  in  Russian  yards. 

Knowledge  provides  the  very  basis  of  sea- 
power. Russia  supports  the  largest  oceano- 
graphlc research  effort  of  any  nation  In  the 
world.  This  may  exceed  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  U.S.  and  Its  NATO  and  SEATO  allies. 
The  Russian  research  fleet  numbers  some 
160  vessels,  not  Including  those  under  700 
gross  tons  and  those  devoted  exclusively 
to  flsherles  research.  Their  ships  are  modem. 
weU-equlpped  and  often  quite  large,  with 
seven  ranging  between  5.600  and  7,000  tons. 
The  United  States  currently  operates  70 
research  vessels  before  budget  cutbacks  re- 
cently forced  deactivation  of  a  number  of  our 
best  ships.  The  Soviet  oceanographlc  effort 
is  well  staffed  and  usually  well  funded. 

The  Russian  operational  Inventory  of 
manned  habitats  and  research  submersibles 
BtUl  greatly  lags  behind  the  XSS.  In  both 
quantity  and  quality.  U.S.,  French,  Swiss 
and  Japanese  development  of  submersibles 
and  manner  habitats  has  been  impressive  in 
terms  of  both  performance  and  numbers. 
What  is  not  impressive  is  the  number  of 
these  vehicles  now  in  lay-up  because  there 
is  no  demand  for  their  services.  Thus,  where 
we  do  have  a  lead — largely  developed  by 
private  Industry  with  private  funds — we 
choose  to  let  it  lapse. 

Another  aspect  of  broad-spectrum  Soviet 
seapHSwer  Is  ,jnarltlme  aid.  concentrated 
largely  In  ttk  developing  States  of  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  India,  Southeast  Asia  and 
Cuba.  In  this  effort,  the  Russians  seek  not 
only  economic  and  political  favor,  but  also 
bases  from  which  to  service  their  far  flung 
naval  and  flshlng  fleets.  Maritime  assistance 
programs  of  the  Soviet  Union  Include  fish- 
eries, port  development,  manpower  training 
and  naval  aid.  The  Russians  have  provided 
over  300  naval  vessels — including  both  guid- 
ed mlssUe  patrol  boats  and  submarines — to 
more  than  a  dozen  countries.  Remember 
that  It  was  such  a  guided  mIssUe  patroj 
boat — given  by  Russia  to  Egypt — that  sank 
the    Israeli  destroyer  EUat  with  a  single  hit. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Soviet  fleet  of  some 
60  dedicated  Intelligence  collection 'ships — 
many  built  from  the  keel  up  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  electronic  surveUlanoe.  They  regu- 
larly monitor  our  submarlne-laxinched  bal- 
listic missile  test  shots  off  Cape  Kennedy. 
Seldom  were  our  carriers  off  Vietnam  free 
of  the  company  of  at  least  one  Russian  In- 
teUlgence  ship. 

Now  I  admit  we  don't  see  Soviet  goods 
flooding  our  domestic  markets  cm:  (Bering 
much  competition  in  traditional  European 
markets.  But  look  at  the  uncommitted  and 
largely  developing  countries  of  the  "Third 


World".  There.  Russia  is  an  ever-more  con- 
stant presence.  This  occurs  at  a  time  of  de- 
clining American  presence.  We  are  fool- 
hardy In  the  extreme  If  we  continue  to 
allow  this  shifting  balance  of  power.  Not  only 
do  we  need  the  support  of  these  nations  in 
world  councils,  but  the  underdeveloped 
States  are  both  today's  sources  of  many  criti- 
cal raw  materials,  including  oU,  and  tomor- 
row's markets  for  goods  and  services.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  to  preempt  both  .  .  .  largely  through 
the  exercise  of  global,  broad-spectrum  sea- 
power. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  second  front. 
After  World  War  n  the  United  States  spent 
bUllons  of  doUars  and  freely  transferred  Its 
technology  to  help  rebuild  the  economies 
of  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  success  of  this 
effort  Is  obvious  in  the  International  trade 
statistics  and  in  the  precipitous  decline  in 
our  own  iMlance  of  payments. 

In  the  free-for-aU  compeiltlon  of  world 
trade,  everyone  wants  fo  win,  but  most  com- 
petitors do  not  consciously  seek  destruction 
of  each  other— only  to  win.  There  is  a  flne 
difference.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  not 
only  seeks  to  win  and  to  win  absolutely — ^to 
become  the  world's  superpower — but  It  also 
wants  to  eliminate  competition  from  the 
United  States. 

If  we  don't  compete  successfuUy  in  world 
markets,  including  our  own,  that's  our  fault. 
smce  we  can't  reduce  the  competitiveness  of 
others,  we  ourselves  haye  to  become  more 
competitive.  In  the  28  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  we  have  gotten  a  little  flabby 
around  our  Industrial  gilddles.  Now,  we  have 
to  trim  out,  to  sharpen  management  In  both 
business  and  Oovemment. 

America  can  have  the  hottest  technology, 
the  best  market  intelligence  and  the  most 
efficient  production  lines.  But  without  raw 
materials  to  feed  thos^  lines  and  energy  to 
keep  them  running,  we're  out  of  business. 
Don't  ever  forget  It:  For  a  rising  proportion 
of  both  its  raw  materials  and  energy  fuels, 
America  is  a  have-not  nation.  P^irthermore, 
some  of  the  most  Imptortant  deposits  are  lo- 
cated in  regions  where  they  may  be  denied 
to  us.  not  for  economic  but  for  poUtical  rea- 
sons. Conversely,  if  they  are  politlcaUy  avaU- 
able  but  we  lack  the  foreign  exchange,  they 
are  still  denied  to  us. 

This  brings  me  to  ttw  two  key  functions 
of  seapower  on  this  second  front: 

One,  improving  our  balance  of  payments 
through  the  production  of  ocean  gocKls  and 
services. 

And.  two,  assuring  a  oontinuoxis  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  energy  and  raw  materials. 

Of  71  strategic  materials.  Including  fuels, 
required  to  support  our  modern  industrial 
economy,  69  are  imported  m  whole  or  in 
part.  We  import  only  20  per  cent  of  our  alu- 
minum, but  we  import  80  per  cent  of  our. 
bauxite,  the  ore  from  which  we  produce  alu- 
minum. We  Import  a  third  of  our  Iron  ore, 
40  per  cent  of  our  zinc,  20  per  cent  of  our 
copper,  over  26  per  cent  of  our  crude  oil 
and  refined  products.  90  per  cent  of  our  co- 
balt, and  vlrtuaUy  100  per  cent  of  our  tin, 
chromium,  nickel,  manganese  and  natural 
rubber — Just  to  mention  a  few.  In  contrast, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  self-sufficient  In  aU  71 
key  materials  except  rubber  and  tm. 

Ships  are  needed  to  ceirry  these  materials. 
To  the  extent  that  these  are  American  flag 
vessels,  our  future  security  is  enhanced.  The 
spectre  of  a  future  raw  materials  crisis 
haunts  the  present.  Land-side  reserves  are 
fixed.  Resources  are  being  drawn  down  faster 
than  they  are  being  discovered.  And,  demand 
is  rising  at  a  frightening  rate.  This  nation, 
the  world's  largest  consumer  of  both  raw  ma- 
terials and  energy,  must  look  to  other  sources 
of  supply.  Unless  we  contemplate  trying  to 
mine  the  moon  or  Mars,  the  only  untapped 
source  on  this  planet  is  the  ocean. 

Industry,  on  its  own^tlatlve,  U  ready  to 
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mine  Ofiep  ocean  manganese  nodules — 
sources  of  copper,  nickel,  iron,  mungnnwig 
and  cobalt,  at  least.  It  Is  blocked  for  lack  of 
a  suitable  legal  climate,  a  matter  that  Is  tied 
up  In  International  hassling.  Hopefully  that 
problem  will  be  solved  In  Santiago  with  a 
new  Convention  on  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Another  logical  step  Is  to  look  at  the  sedi- 
mentary oozes  that  cover  most  of  the  deep 
ocean  floor — potentially  economic  and  in- 
credibly vast  sources  of  aliimlniim.  Iron, 
oement  ai^d  other  materials. 

Immediately  we  need  to  push  oceano- 
graphlc  Investigation  of  the  kinematics  of 
plate  tectonic — sea-floor  spreading — theory. 
There  Is  evidence  that  mineralization  oc- 
curring along  the  mld-oceanlc  rifts  and 
ridges  Is  continually  producing  rich  deposits 
of  copper.  Iron,  zinc,  gold,  sUver,  vanadium, 
nickel,  lead,  chromium,  cobalt,  manganese, 
mercury,  uranium  and  others.  You  have 
seen  an  example  of  this  mineralization  proc- 
ess In  the  so-caUed  "hot  holes"  In  the  Red 
Sea.  Furthermore,  If  present  theory  holds 
txue,  such  deposits  wlU  be  found  to  extend 
outward  from  divergent  plate  boundaries 
(the  mid-oceanic  ridges)  across  the  deep 
ocean  floor  aU  the  way  to  the  adjacent  con- 
tinental land  masses. 

Little  Is  imderstood  about  ocean  floor  proc- 
esses at  present,  but  It  is  virtuaUy  certain 
that  mineral  raw  materials  resources  are  con- 
tlnuaUy  being  renewed  from  deep  within  the 
earth.  Whether  the  rate  of  renewal  In  any 
?  way  matches  the  rate  of  man's  consumption 
to  anyone's  guess.  But  It  Is  a  wide-spread 
process,  and  it  is  In  our  national,  as  well  as 
mankind's.  Interest  to  flnd  out.  Greater  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  potentials 
of  mining  on  and  imder  the  naUon's  con- 
tinental shelves.  The  Soviet  Union,  after  a  re- 
oenUy  completed  surrey  of  tU  Arctic  shelf. 
haa  concluded  that  mineral  resources  thete 
exceed  the  land-side  deposits  of  Riusla. 
Canada  and  Alaska  combined. 

We  will  come  out  of  our  present  energy 
crista  by  exploiting  new  petroleum  deposits 
by  buUdlng  safe  nuclear  generating  stations. 
by  gasifying  coal,  by  reducing  oU  shale  and 
the  like.  But  the  fU  will  be  only  temporary. 
K  we  dont  run  out  of  convenUonal  resources 
fliBt.  we  will  one  day  reach  the  limit  of  the 
amount  of  heat  we  can  release  to  the  en- 
vironment without  catastrophic  conse- 
quences to  the  earth's  climate. 

Before  that  time  comes,  we  will  have  to 
turn  to  other  sources  of  energy— namely 
•olar  and  lunar  power.  Lunar,  or  tidal  power 
«n  be  taken  from  the  sea.  Both  France  and 
Russia  have  full-scale  experimental  tidal 
power  plants  In  operation.  Some  old  theory 
recently  revived,  indicates  that  solar  enerw 
may  also  best  be  taken  from  the  sea— utlU- 
Blng  the  considerable  temperature  differences 
that  exist  between  surface  and  deep  ocean 
waters.  The  world's  great  ocean  currents  and 
waves  as  well  as  the  winds  are  other  mani- 
festations of  solar  energy  in  the  sea. 

Tliere  are  many  other  examples  whets  m 
can  turn  to  the  sea  to  fulfill  our  most  fun- 
damental national  needs,  but  I  must  turn  to 
the  third  front.  ^ 

■nie  third  front  Is  the  home  front.  Much 
of  our  national  wealth— both  natural  and 
man-mad6— exists  at  or  near  America's  vast 
ooastllnea.  Whether  It  Is  used  tor  places  to 
live,  as  porta,  as  Industrial  siting,  as  a 
sotirce  of  cooling  water,  as  wUdemese  pres- 
ervation, as  high-intensity  recreation.  .  . 
the  national  coastal  zone  Is  imder  great  eco^ 
nomle  and  social  preasiuw. 

It  la  a  tremendous  national  resource.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  manage  the  coastal  zone  efficient- 
ly. Thta  efficiency  helps  control  how  weU  we 
conqiMte  both  at  hmne  and  abroad.  There 
are  many  examples.  In  the  Interests  of  time. 
I  will  restrict  myself  to  two — ^the  oU  and 
liquefied  natural  gas  Import  problem  and 
one  answer,  at  least,  to  the  intense  pressure 
on  existing  coastal  real  estate,  a 'fixed  asset. 
It  ta  generally  conceded  that  Imports  of 
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crude  oil  and  liquefied  natural  gas — ^LNO 

wUl  Increase  greatly  In  the  next  decade.  By 
1980,  it  ia  estimated  that  300  VLCC's — ^Very 
Large  Crude  Carriers— wUl  be  needed  to  Im- 
port crude  oil  alone.  There  Is  presently  one 
port  In  the  United  States  capable  of  han- 
dling these  ships — and  that  Is  right  here  in 
Puget  Sotmd.  First  of  aU,  we  have  to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  this  carrying  capacity. 
Hopefully,  a  substantial  portion  of  it  will 
be  fiylng  the  American  fiag.  Even  more  Im- 
portantly, we  need  to  provide  iinloadlng 
facilities  for  these  mammoth  tankers.  Where 
we  locate  these  facilities  and  how  we  build 
and  op>erat«  them  bears  not  only  on  the  ef- 
ficiency and  BViffldency  of  our  energy  supply, 
but  also  on  the  Integrity  of  the  coastal  zone 
Itself. 

The  unloading  and  transshipment  of  LNQ 
poses  comparable  but  not  Identical  prob- 
lems. Even  large  I^NO  tankers  will  not 
draw  so  mxich  water,  but  the  danger  to 
human  life  and  property  from  a  casualty 
on  one  of  these  ships  In  a  populated  area 
Is  frightening  to  contemplate.  If  sanity 
prevails,  special  attention  must  also  be 
given  to  the  siting,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  LNQ  ports.  Fortunately  the  U.S. 
has  already  begim  the  construction  of  a 
fieet  of  these  tankers. 

This  leads  naturally  Into  my  second  ex- 
ample— artificial  Islands.  Common  to  vlr- 
tiutlly  all  coastal  zone  problems  are  rising 
use  demands  on  a  fixed  parcel  of  real  estate. 
The  destruction  of  Irreplaceable  natural 
coastal  environment  for  explicit  economic 
uses  is  a  continuing  process  and  a  growing 
v>urce  of  conflict  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. A  growing  number  of  activities  are 
considered  simply  as  bad  neighbors  by  a 
growing  nimiber  of  pe<^le  already  living  In 
the  coastal  regions.  Social  and  political  con- 
troversy result  and.  good  neighbors  or  not, 
national  economic  efficiency  Is  damaged. 

Simultaneously,  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
electric  power  Industry  seeks  on  Its  own  to 
locate  nuclear  electric  power  plants  off- 
shore, and— entirely  separately — superports 
for  VLCC's  also  will  be  located  offshore.  Pre- 
sumably, the  necessary  reception  facilities 
and  refinery  capacity  will  be  built  onshore. 
If  sites  are  found  where  such  "bad  netgh> 
bors"  wlU  be  tolerated. 

I  offer  for  your  consideration  the  pos- 
sibility of  much  greater  efficiency  In  the  use 
of  both  national  economic  resources  and  the 
coastal  zone  if  we  examine  and  try  to  solve 
the  whole  problem,  rather  than  taking  the 
uncoordinated,  fragmented  approach.  The 
whole  problem  is  simply  the  need  for  more 
cocMtal  real  estate  to  acconunodate  more  and 
more  conflicting  uses. 

One  answer  could  be  multlple-uae  artificial 
Islands. 'if  several  users  participate  In  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  newly 
created  coastal  real  estate,  the  shared  coet  to 
each  luer  will  be  much  less  than  if  each  user 
goes  out  and  builds  his  own  facility.  The  most 
expensive  part  of  such  structures  is  the 
breakwater.  The  larger  the  island,  the  lower 
the  proportional  cost.  Experience  In  Exuope 
Indicates  that  for  Islands  of  1,200  acres  at 
more  built  In  the  North  Sea,  the  cost  may 
be  equal  to  or  chea^wr  than  developing  iHlme 
coastal  land  ashore. 

The  different  uses  to  which  such  <»i*i^f 
could  be  put  seems  only  to  be  Umit^  by 
oomparatlve  economics.  Among  such  uses 
are:  Oil  and  LNO  ports,  refineries,  general 
cargo  ports,  waste  processing  and  recycling 
facUltlea.  Jet  ports,  siting  for  bad-neighbor 
industry  generaUy,  high -intensity  ocean 
recreation,  fishing  ports  and  fiah-processlng 
plants,  marlculture.  electric  power  stations, 
and  aand-and-gravel  mining. 

Not  all  of  these  uses  would  be  mutually 
compatible  on  a  single  Island.  The  point  Is. 
however,  that  the  construction  of  such 
islands  would  relieve  many  of  the  pressiires 
on  the  natural  coastal  zone.  They  would  en- 
able more  efficient  use  and  protection  of  thta 


Irreplaceable  national  asset.  Development  of 
such  offshore  Islands  systems  could  be  a  joint 
effort  by  both  Qovemment  and  Industry. 
Frankly,  industry  should  bear  the  bnmt  of 
the  cost — since  It  would  be  seeking  a  profit. 
There  are  many  other  areas  where  coastal 
zone  management  demands  urgent  atten- 
tion— upgrading  of  our  coastal  fisheries,  pro- 
tection of  living  resources,  and  the  >»»i»«<^Tig 
of  coastal  zone  uses  such  as  recreatiam.  in- 
dustry, and  residential  development.  Last 
year  Congress  provided,  and  the  President 
Mgned  into  Uw,  the  legislative  framework 
for  tackling  the  most  pressing  of  these  prob- 
lems. So  far,  the  OIi4B  has  stripped  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  any  sub- 
stance by  refusing  to  permit  Ita  funding. 
Here  again,  on  thta  third  front,  we  need  to 
convince  the  White  House  and  the  OMB  that 
efficient  management  of  coastal  resources  ta 
in  the  vital  national  interest.  And,  as  I  have 
said  already,  arguments  must  be  couched  in 
terms  that  relate  to  the  critical,  headlined 
issues  of  our  times — balance  of  payments, 
Infiatlon,  environmental  degradation.  Jobs, 
leisure  time  outlets,  reduced  congestion  in 
cities,  national  confidence  and  n*«Hnm»i  pride. 
Underlying  the  effectiveness  of  our  contest 

on  all  three  fronts  of  our  ruction  al  struggle 

whether  with  Russia  q>eolfieally,  with  the 
rest  of  the  trading  world  generally  or  with 
ourselves  here  at  home — Is  the  need  for  a 
sound  and  growing  ocean  science  and  tech- 
nology. NCAA  Admlntatrator  Bob  White  has 
described  such  knowledge  as  the  "other  sea- 
power."  I  say  it  ta  the  very  basta  of  sea- 
power — the  foundation  we  absolutely,  must 
have  in  order  to: 

Reduce  our  political  dependency  on  for- 
eign basic  resources,  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  their  political  availabUlty; 

Reduce  the  outfiow  of  dollars  by  substi- 
tuting ocean  resources  for  foreign  land-side 
resources; 

Increase  our  national  earning  power  by 
producing  and  selling  more  ocean  goods  and 
aervlcee; 

Ass\ire  our  future  national  economic  se- 
cvulty  by  develc^ing  the  technology  to  use 
promising  new  ocean  resources  for  both 
energy  and  raw  materiata; 

And,  in  general,  to  reduce  fear  and  restore 
national  self-confidence  by  strengthening 
our  economic  stature  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  by  restoring  our  pcditical  post\u« 
in  ths  wxvld  community. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  see  implemented 
Qovemment  policies  and  an  encouraging 
ocean  business  climate  we  are  going  to  have 
to  sell  ocean  and  do  so  m  terms  that  gener- 
ate enthusiasm  among  non-ocean  people. 

That's  the   biggest  and  most  important 
Job  we  have  hetom  us— for  our  own  good 
and  for  the  good  of  America. 
Thank  you  and  good  selllngl 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  Is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  ccHisldera- 
tlon  of  HJi.  8760,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJt.  8760)  making  approprtatlons 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
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related  agenctas  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill?**^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill  Is  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  with  20  minutes 
on  amendments,  debatable  motions,  and 
appeals. 

The  notice  Is  In  error.  It  will  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  Chair  corrects  the  previous  notice. 
Debate  will  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, debate  should  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, with  10  minutes  on  each  amend- 
mmt,  and  the  agreement  should  be  In 
the  usual  form.  Mr.  Mansfulo  desig- 
nates his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  performance  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. I  believe  that  Its  actions  in  regard  to 
this  bill  conform  to  the  wishes  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, Mr.  McClellan,  and  to  the  senti- 
ment as  expressed  by  the  Senate  some- 
time ago  in  establishing  an  overall 
ceiling  which  was  below  the  ceiling  rec- 
ommended by  the  President. 

The  figure  in  this  bill,  I  stress,  is  a 
reduction  in  new  budget  authority  of 
$47  million  below  the  administration's 
request,  and  again  I  say  It  is  $162  million 
less  than  the  funds  appropriated  during 
fiscal  year  1973. 

The  subcommittee  took  testimony  on 
estimates  totaling  $8,086,061,000,  which 
consisted  of  $5,075,157,000  in  liquidating 
cash  and  $3,010,732,000  in  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation totals  $8,000,866,000  consist- 
ing of  $5,037,471,994  in  Uquidatlng  cash 
after  certain  adjustments  and  $2,963.- 
394,006  In  new  obligatlonal  authority. 
This  is  a  reduction  in  new  budget  au- 
thority of  $47,338,000  below  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  $162,057,089  less 
than  the  funds  appropriated  during  fiscal 
year  1973. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  de- 
ferred action  on  three  Items  since  au- 
thorizations had  not  passed  the  House. 
Those  items  were:  First,  a  $25  million  re- 
quest for  Coast  Guard  Reserve  training; 
second,  a  $93  million  request  for  grants 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration— Amtrak;  and  third.  $35.- 
063,000  of  the  request  for  trafflc  and 
highway  safety  by  the  NatlMial  Highway 
Trafflc  Safety  Administration.  This  com- 
mittee is  recommending  appropriation  of 
fimds  for  two  of  these  items  subject  to 
passage  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 
$115,500,000  is  recommended  for  grants 
by  Amtrak  and  $25  million,  the  full  budg- 
et estimate  for  Coast  Guard's  Reserve 
training  program. 

Since  the  above  items  were  "deferred" 
by  the  House,  the  House  bill  did  not  in- 
clude funds  for  them.  This  is  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  the  committee's  recom- 


mendation totals  $210,163,000  over  the 
House  bill. 

ADicnnsraATivx  ttsbb  CRAacBs 

Before  proceeding  to  the  specific  ap- 
propriations recommended,  I  shall  btiefiy 
explain  the  committee's  action  regarmng 
section  315  of  HH.  8760.  This  section  of 
the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
prohibit  the  Department  from  imple- 
menting any  new  user  charges.  This  sec- 
tion was  Inserted  by  the  House,  because 
of  Its  concern  that  new  aviation  user 
charges,  amounting  to  $30  to  $50  million 
would  be  imposed  administratively  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
without  any  congressional  review  or  ap- 
proval. The  eCrect  of  sectl(m  315  upon 
the  Department,  as  it  reads  in  HB..  8760. 
Is  to  prevent  any  administrative  changes 
In  user  charges  now  in  effect  for  even 
routine  administrative  services  per- 
formed by  other  parts  of  the  Depart- 
ment, even  if  there  are  cost  increases.  It 
is,  therefore,  recommended  that  section 
315  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  in  thta  Act  shaU  be 
available  for  the  implementation  or  execu- 
tion of  a  program  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  coUect  feee,  charges,  or 
prices  for  i4>provata,  tests,  authorizations, 
certificates,  permits,  registrations,  and  rat- 
ings which  did  not  exist  as  of  January  1, 1973, 
until  such  program  is  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  total  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority recommended  Is  broken  down  as 
follows: 

Tln.B   X DKPAXTICXMT   OF   TBANSPOBTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary 962.000,000 

Cocut   Guard 762,478,006 

Federal  Aviation  Admintatra- 

tion   1.664.450.000 

Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion             48,763,000 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Administration 49,767,000 

Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion   _- _ __       163.260,000 

Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Admlntatratlon 46,800,000 

HTLE  n — BKLATED  AOKMCIES 

National  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Board 7,976,000 

Civil   Aeronautics  Board 81.198,000 

Interstate  Commerce  Commta- 
«lon    _ 34,760,000 

Panama  Canal  Zone  Qovem- 
ment           62,600,000 

Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 

Transit  Authc^ty 110,473,000 

Total  new  budget  (obli- 
gatlonal) authority..  2,963,394,006 

nTLX  I — OKPAXTICZNT  OF  TBAMSPOBTATION 

omcx  or  thk  BxcarrAST 
The  committee  recommends  $52  mil- 
lion for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  In- 
cluding $24,200,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, lliis  does  not  include  fimding  for 
the  five  additional  positions  Included  in 
the  House  bill.  In  denying  the  request 
for  restoration  of  10  staff  assistants  for 
the  secretarial  representatives,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  fimding  of 
these  positions  from  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended herein. 

For  transportation,  planning,  research, 
and  development,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $26,500,00.  In  restoring  the  $1  mil- 
lion House  reduction  to  the  Department's 


unlversty  research  programs,  ^the  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  Importance  of 
bringing  to  bear  the  inteUectual  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  universities  and 
colleges  on  Interdisciplinary  solutions  to 
trsmsportation  problems.  The  commit- 
tee notes,  however,  that  the  success  of 
this  program  will  depend,  in  large  part, 
upon  firm  direction  by  the  Department. 

Other  major  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1974  imder  this  appropriation  consist  of: 

First,  climatic  impact  assessment,  for 
which  $5.8  million  is  recommended.  This 
program  studies  ttie  environmental  effect 
of  fleet  operations  on  high  altitude  air- 
craft; 

Second,  automotive  energy  optimiza- 
tion, for  which  $2.1  million  has  been  In- 
cluded for  the  study  of  methods  to  reduce 
fuel  consumption  by  30  percent  with 
state-of-the-art  technology; 

Third,  noise  abatement,  for  which  $2 
million  Is  recommended:  and 

Fourth.  State  and  local  planning 
grants,  for  which  $1  million  Is  provided 
to  obtain  state  and  local  input  into  na- 
tional transportation  planning. 

The  committee  recommend**  concur- 
rence with  the  House  denial  of  the  De- 
partment's $500,000  request  for  trans- 
portation research  activities  overseas. 
Testimony  revealed  that  $143,000  of  the 
1972  appropriation  for  this  Item  Is  stlU 
unobligated. 

For  grants-in-aid  for  natural  gas  pipe- 
line safety,  the  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $1.5  million.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $625,000  over 
the  House  allowance.  The  recent  in- 
crease in  gas  explosions  resulting  in  loss 
of  lives  as  well  as  substantial  property 
damage  makes  It  imperative  that  the 
Department  pursue  its  responsibilities  in 
this  area  with  great  urgency.  The  com- 
mittee Is  disturbed  that  a  report  re- 
quested of  the  Department  last  year  con- 
cerning the  personnel  and  funding  nec- 
essary to  establish  an  effective  gas  pipe- 
line safety  program  has  still  not  been 
received. 

COAST  OTTAXD 

For  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  committee  recommends 
$547,900,000.  Of  the  $3.5  million  increase 
over  the  House  bill,  $922,000  is  provided 
to  reactivate  13  Coast  Guard  SAR  sta- 
tions—in addition  to  $600,000  provided 
by  the  House — $1.5  million  is  Included 
for  the  manning  of  various  units  of  the 
Loran  chains  program,  and  $1,078,000  is 
to  provide  fimding  for  a  three-hellcopt^ 
force  at  Cordova,  Alaska.  Such  heli- 
copters are  to  be  tnmsferred  from 
storage. 

For  acquisition,  construction,  and  Im- 
provements, the  committee  recommends 
$77,250,000.  Hie  $2,760,000  over  the 
House  allowance  and  budget  request  is 
included  for  the  construction  of  a  hell- 
copter  search  and  rescue  station  to  be 
located  at  a  suitable  point  between  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  and  Astoria,  Oreg.  Al- 
though the  Coast  Guard  has  listed  such 
a  station  for  future  ftinding.  It  was  felt 
that  the  station  was  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  House  language  limiting  avail- 
ability of  A.C.  ti  I.  funds  to  June  30, 1975. 
was  extended  by  the  committee  to  June 
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30,  1977,  primarily  due  to  the  comblna-  the  June  30.  1975,  availability  cutoff  pro-  mlttee  Is  greatly  concerned  with  the  ad- 

tlon  of  logisUcs  and  a  short  construction  vided  in  the  House  bill  to  June  30,  1976.  ministration's  failure  to  hire  additional 

season  for  the  Alaskan  projects.  weooui.  hiohwat  AoaomsTmATioN  safety  inspectors  authorized  by  the  Con- 

The  committee  recommends  concur-  j  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Fed-  8ress.  The  incidence  of  train  accidents 

rence  with  the  House  allowance  of  $4  eral  Highway  Administration.  By  far,  the  due  to  defective  or  improperly  maln- 

mimon  for  alteraUori  of  bridges.  largest  single  item  in  this  bill  is  the  $4,-  tained  roadway  and  track  is  alarming. 

For    reserve    training,    as   mentioned  315,900,000  recommended  for  Federal-aid  For  this  reason,  we  have  recommended 

earlier  in  my  summary,  the  House  de-  highways.   The   major  portion  of   this  restoration  of  the  $1  million  House  cut  in 

f^If ,  ^f*'     JL^"®  ^  ^^'^^  °'  authorizing  amount  will  be  paid  out  to  the  States  for  this  appropriation  and.  In  addition,  rec- 

leglslaUon.  The  committee  recommends  ^ork  on  our  Federal-aid  highway  system,  ommend  $1.4  million  to  be  used  only  for 

an  appropriation  of  $25  mUllon  subject  under  this  program,  the  Federal  Govern-  hiring  an  additional  95  safety  inspec- 

to  passage  of  authorizing  legislation.  ment  pays  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  in-  tors.    Also,    since    this    program   would 

The  committee  recommends  $14  mil-  terstate  projects  and  70  percent  of  most  Prove  ineffective  without  providing 
lion  for  the  Coast  Guard  s  research,  de-  other  Federal-aid  projects.  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  the  cwnmlt- 
velopment.  test,  and  evaluation  pro-  For  salaries  and  expenses,  the  commit-  tee  recommends  a  $1.5  miUlon  appro- 
grams,  the  same  as  the  House  allowance,  tee  recommends  $114,700,000.  Of  this  priation  to  make  such  grants  to  States 
This  is  the  area  where  the  Coast  Guard  amount,  $101,900,000  would  be  trans-  certified  by  the  FRA  to  assist  in  poUcing 
conducts  its  marine  safety  and  environ-  ferred  from  the  "Federal-aid  highways"  the  raUroad  regulations, 
mental  protection  programs  i^Mst  fund,  and  $12,800,000  would  be  a  For  high-speed  ground  research,  the 

in  the  State  boating  safety  assistance  <urect  appropriation.  This  is  a  reduction  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 

?o*^«^A  ^®    committee    recommends  of  $1.5  million  below  ttie  House  allow-  tion  of  $23.6  miUlon.  Of  tiie  $6.5  million 

$3.500000  the  same  as  in  the  House  bill  ance.  increase  over  Uie  House.  $3  million  is  in- 

and  $1  million  below  the  budget  estimate.  por  highway  beautiflcation.  the  com-  tended  for  the  FRAs  advanced  systems 

noERAi.  AVIATION  ADMiKisTRATioN  mittce  recommends  an  obligation  lim-  program  and  $3.5  million  is  to  permit  ret- 

For  operations  of  the  Federal  Aviation  itation   of   $55   million.   Increasing   the  rofltting  of  the  propulsion  drive  system 

Administration,   the  committee  recom-  House  allowsuice  by  $10  million.  on  the  Metroliner  fleet, 

mends  $1,206,800,000.  The  $13.3  million  For  raU  crossing  demonstration  proj-  I^r  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 

increase  over  the  Hoxise  bill  is  to  enable  ects,  $18  million  is  recommended.  This  Passenger   Corporation,   the   committee 

the  FAA  to  continue  its^  air  transporta-  $8  million  increase  over  the  House  is  pro-  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $115  - 

tion  security  program  in  1974.  vided  to  enable  the  Department  to  carry  500,000.  In  addition  to  the  $93  million 

The  committee  recommends  the  sum  out  this  program  without  delays  which  budget  request,  funds  are  provided  for 

of  $13,750,000  for  engineering  and  devel-  could  occur  from  inadequate  fundmg.  the  foUowlng  services: 

opment.  The  House  cut  of  $2,250,000  is  The  committee  recommends  an  appro-  Mexican  service  vu  St.  Loula,  Llt- 

restored   in  order  to  provide  the  full  priation  of  $11,943,000.  including  $5,943,-        tie  Rock,  and  DaUas. $4.600,ooo 

budget  amount  to  enable  the  FAA  to  con-  000  for  Elko,  Nev.,  and  $6  million  for  San  Joaquin  Valley  between  Oak- 

tinue  Its  programed  level  of  research  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  railroad-highway     rJ^'^  ^'^  Bakerefleid.. 600,  ooo 

activities  connected  with  its  efforts  to  crossings   demonstration   projects.   This  ^^^i^a'    °^-<^^»»«'i»^- 

reduce  aircraft  noise  and  to  eliminate  recommended  appropriation  is  contin-  Metroliner  sution'arNew'ciiC       40o.ooo 

Wrcraft  accidents.  gent  upon  enactment  of  the  Federal-  ronton.  Maryland                        7  loo  ooo 

For  facilities  and  equipment,  the  com-  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  New  York-Kanaaa  city 'and'cbt-      '      ' 

mlttee  recommends  the  bgdget  request  For  forest  highways,  public  lands  high-        cago-Fiorida  routes 10,000  000 

and  House  allowance  of  $250  mllUon.  ways,  and  territorial  highways,  the  House  of  thP  ammmt  o„r.r«„^of»^  .oi  e  '  ., 
However,  Uie  limitation  on  avaUabUity  allowed  Uie  full  budget  estimate.  The  iiohTroi^Wpnf  ,™^o^**' *^^  ^,™"" 
to  June  30,  1975,  included  in  Oie  House  committee  recommends  concurrence.  to?riSn^  i^i^ff«L^  th^^^f  °'  *"' 
bill  is  considered  too  restilctive.  The  com-  The  committee  is  also  recommending  ^°^*^8  legislation  by  the  93d  Congress, 
mlttee  is  advised  by  the  FAA  that  the  that  the  $5  million  obligation  limitation  ^^  ***f"  TaAwspomTAnoK  ABicmisTaATioN 
majority  of  projects,  some  90  percent,  are  on  public  lands  highways  be  increased  to  administration  expenses,  $5  mil- 
completed  within  a  3-year  period.  For  $12  million.  "°"  ^  recommended.  This  tiUowance  an- 
thls  reason,  the  committee  recommends  natiohai,  hiohwat  numc  SArrrr  ticipates  usage  of  the  $2  million  carry- 
extending  the  availability  of  the  1974  ap-  ADjamsTKAxioif  **^®^  • 

^^"r^ea.Kb'^g^^iSg'  and  devel-  ^°'  *^^  *'"*®*'  *''''  ^^^^""^  '*^^*^  P'°-  cu?toto^'2SLtJJs?rS?  res^rch  °^ 

opmenMhe coii^ttee^ecoSiSends $66,"  tSm?  Of ^tSJ^^iiioiLT sT'Slon ^il  ?«YeJoPinent program, Uie commUtee S- 

fr'°K°°-  ^h^ifP'  °ilS^"/""'^1AT  madl°avS5abTcon"2iTent'upoT^^^  cmle^S^Sil^oni'oIn'^^r  "^a,!?" 

the  House  bill  is  provided  to  permit  the  mpnt  of  aiithnri7im7  iPcricinHnn    nf  tho  ^"^'^^  •^*"  nMllion  for  new  systems,  $20,- 

FAA  to  continue  its  efforts  in  the  iAi-  SSSLiTaSl^SSiTSi  'Ke°S9  Slli*?n  'r^ZVZo'^I /"^"l^  "^',  ^^^'T 

provement   of   navigation,    communica-  ^-o  bv  transfer  from  the  annronriRtlnn  I?®"''  <*'250,000  for  seeking  solutions  to 

"^?HTHf  Z^'^'^Zi^?^.  ^^^^  '"s'fru'cti^'of'Smpnan;?^'^^^^^^  andX'r1^Srtl\1"^H,^"?'^'=r^' 

which,  U  delayed,  coiUd  lead  to  Increased  concurrence  wltti  tills  transfer  is  recom-  aSd  11  mnn^^n^v  ?"  ^^^f  ¥^^8«». 

traffic  delays  in  high  density  terminal  tended  since  testimony  revealed  tiiat  ^.'J^^l'^ilUon  for  development  of  a  non- 

"?^-         ♦    ,       1^    ,         ,      ^       *v  actual  construction  of  the  facility  is  not  ^Sl    r-S^itf^                      *      ,.    .. 

In    grants-in-aid    for    tdrporte,    tiie  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1974.  xj^a'^^^^^^    proposes     to    limit 

committee  recommends  $200  million  in  The  House  bill  set  an  obligation  limita-  5^^Q?/t^°|T^i,f„T^*,"f".^n  "  Hff^ 

liquidatmg  cash,  the  same  amount  pro-  tion  of  $80  million  for  ttie  administra-  If^^  1?    t^  ^   ^  °"  ^^  ^  *^°  """"^^ 

vided  in  tiie  House  bill.  A  new  minimum  tion's   State   and   community   highway  ^^^^^  ^^e  House  aUowance  and  permits  a 

obligation  limitation  of  $310  miUion  is  safety  grant  program  for  flsc  J  year  1974  ^^^exam  comprised  of  $880,300,000  for 

^^^^^^^^^^l  ^  r"^*-  "^.i*  *^®  ^^^^^  The  committee  recommends  a  limitation  *^*P^^  facilities,  $38  million  for  technical 

'''■?,«?,!'*    "  ^^^'^  *^\t®^-  .  ^     .*  ,  o'  «85  million,  the  same  as  the  fiscal  studies,  $74,700,000  for  research,  and  $7 

With  respect  to  the  National  Capital  1973  amount.  million  for  administrative  expenses. 

concurrence  with  the  $14.4  million  for  _  .  .  w_  t>^„jj„.,x  tu  i..*. 
operation  and  maintenance  and  $3  mil-  ^^  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Of-  ^-  President,  the  committee  recom- 
Uon  for  construction  contained  in  the  ^^e  of  the  Administrator,  we  recommend  mends  concurrence  with  the  House  pro- 
House  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  $2,900,000,  the  same  as  the  House  vision  of  $296,896,000  for  the  five  trans- 
PAA  predicts  that  revenues  will  exceed  allowance.  portatlon  related  agencies  contained  in 
direct  operating  costs  for  both  National  A  level  of  $10,350,000,  the  same  as  for  this  bill. 

and  Dulles  airports  in  fiscal  year  1974.  fiscal  year  1973  Is  recommended  for  the  The  $7,975,000  provided  for  the  Na- 

These  revenues  are  deposited  In  the  gen-  administration's    railroad    research    ef-  tlonal     Transportation     Safety     Board 

eral  fxmd  of  the  Treasury.  Here  again,  forts.  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  It  to  carry 

the  committee  recommends  extending  In  the  area  of  railroad  safety,  the  com-  out  its  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of 
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aviation  accidents  and  selected  surface 
transportation  ttccidents. 

The  bill  recommends  allowance  of  the 
full  budget  request  of  $81,198,000  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Of  this  amount, 
$14,767,000  is  for  the  Board's  salaries  and 
expenses  and  $66,431,000  is  for  subsidy 
payments  to  qualified  local  service  and 
Alaskan  air  carriers. 

The  recommendations  of  $59  million 
for  operating  expenses  and  $3.5  million 
for  capital  ouUay  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Government  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury.  These  amounts  are,  in  effect, 
an  advance  of  funds  to  be  repaid  through 
charges  for  services  rendered  or  from 
revenues  of  the  Panama  Canal  Co. 

The  $34,750,000  appropriation  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  allows 
for  70  new  positions. 

Finally,  the  committee  recommends 
the  full  amounts  of  the  budget  requests 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority.  This  would  provide 
$7,385,000  for  design  and  construction  of 
the  Arlington  Cemetery  station  and  an 
additional  Smithsonian  station  entrance, 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  92-517.  In 
addition,  an  advance  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1975  of  $90,360,000  is  also  pro- 
vided. The  committee  also  recommends 
the  $12.7  million  for  Federal  subsidies  to 
the  WMATA  revenue  bonds.  This  sub- 
sidy covers  25  percent  of  the  interest  and 
Issue  costs  of  these  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  believe  the  committee  has 
presented  a  budget  that  is  carefully 
trimmed  but  at  the  same  time  should 
enable  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  a  most  effective 
way  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

B£r.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee — 
and  the  Senate,  I  am  sure — to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stivkms)  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  In  connection  with  this  bill.  He  has 
ccmducted  practically  all  the  hearings 
that  were  conducted  on  this  bill.  He  be- 
gan on  Friday.  2  weeks  sigo  yesterday. 
opened  the  hearings,  and  almost  dally 
during  those  2  weeks  conducted  hearings, 
mornings  and  afternoons.  I  not  only  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  but  also  want 
to  commend  him  on  a  job  very  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  sield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  such  time  as  I  may  have,  If 
he  desires  to  use  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  for  his  comments. 

I  am  pleased  to  express  my  support  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8760.  the  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies. 

Commencing  on  July  13.  at  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Transportation  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Robert  C.  Btrd,  I 
chaired  6  days  of  hearings  at  which  the 
top  representatives  of  each  Department 
of  Transportation  agency  and  several 
public  witnesses  appeared  to  testify  on 
the  budget  requests  and  appeals  for  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  Department's  opera- 
tions. A  substantial  record  was  compiled 
and  a  significant  amount  of  budget  in- 


formation was  obtained  from  the  wit- 
nesses. 

The  subsequent  markup  sesslcMis  at 
both  the  subcommittee  and  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  levels  were  ex- 
tremely constructive  and  productive,  and 
the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  8760  refiects  a 
responsible  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  con- 
cern by  all  iM-anches  of  Government  for 
economic  responsibility.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommendations  are 
$47,338,000  below  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  estimates,  and  $162,057,089  below 
the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations. 

At  a  time  when  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  area  of  Government  spending  is  of 
great  importance  to  us  all,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  program»  supported  by 
the  various  transportation  agencies  and 
sustained  by  the  committee  are  vital  to 
the  assxirance  of  an  effective  national 
transportation  program  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  "Rie  spending  priorities  contained 
in  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  8760  reflect 
a  judicious  use  of  Federal  fimdlng  to 
insure  that  the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  continue  to 
be  supported  within  responsible  spend- 
ing limits. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Hil.  8760  will  re- 
ceive a  favorable  respKinse  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  continue  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee In  the  form  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  believe  this  is  a 
very  important  bill  and  one  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  country  in  the  area  of 
mass  transportation,  of  providing  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, in  general,  the  type  of  fxmding 
that  is  within  our  ability  to  support  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
many  coiirtesies  smd  the  cooperation  and 
the  advice  and  counsel  accorded  to  me 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  As  al- 
ways In  the  past,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, as  it  has  been  to  work  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  in  connection  with  the 
bill. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  McClellan,  for  the  usual 
solid  support  he  gives  to  all  subcommittee 
chairmen  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
overall  figure  below  the  administration's 
budget. 

I  also  want  to  thank  our  able  staff- 
Mr.  Witeck,  Mr.  English,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  staff — without  whose 
support  and  efforts  our  work  would  be 
far  less  easy  and  not  as  effective. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  all  members  of  the 
committee  for  a  very  conscientious  ef- 
fort to  reduce  public  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  transportation 
obligations. 

The  $47  million,  the  amount  that  this 
bill  is  under  the  budget,  does  not  seem 
like  a  very  large  amoimt  when  we  think 
In  terms  of  billions  of  dollars;  but  it  does 
signal  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  hold  the  line  on  expenditures  and  to 
try  to  make  reductions. 

I  am  gratified  with  the  results,  par- 
ticularly of  this  subcommittee  and  others 
that  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to  hold 
down  expenditures.  I  think  we  are  in  a 
testing  period  in  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  whether  we  have  the  will,  really 
have  the  will  to  meet  our  responsibility 
here  with  regard  to  public  expenditures. 
If  we  have  the  will  we  have  the  way, 
and  the  test  now  is.  Do  we  have  the  will?' 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robkht  C.  Byrd)  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  his 
ranking  minority  member,  and  others 
on  the  committee,  and  other  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  and  their  colleagues  in 
many  instances  are  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  show  a  disposition  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures and  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  am  very  gratified  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  Senator  and  to 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  frcHn  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  c^eagues  in  expressing  satis- 
faction with  this  bill.  I  think  we  have 
done  a  good  Job  and  we  have  cut  it.  If 
every  appropriation  bill  is  handled  in 
the  same  fashion,  we  are  going  to  be 
under  the  budget.  When  I  say  "budget," 
of  course,  I  mean  reccHnmendations  from 
downtown  which  did  not  provide  for  a 
balanced  budget;  but  we  may  be  able 
to  balance  it  and  that  would  be  an  oc- 
casion for  great  satisfaction.  I  know,  for 
my  chairman,  and  all  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
the  time  on  specific  ports  of  the  bill.  I 
think  they  speiEtk  for  themselves  and  the 
report  is  very  clear.  We  have,  I  think, 
several  amendments  which  may  be 
offered,  and  I  now  yield  the  floor  for  the 
time  being. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wlU  state  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  have  been  considered  to 
have  been  waived  if  the  request  is  agreed 
to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. ■Without  objection,  the  committee 
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amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 

as  follows: 

On  page  2.  in  line  9.  strike  out  "$24,- 
300,000"  and  insert  "$24,200,000";  in  line 
15,  strike  out  "$25,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$26  500,000";  and  in  line  22,  strike  out 
"$875,000"  and  insert  "$1,500,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  11,  strike  out  "$544,- 
400.000"  and  insert  "$547,900,000". 

On  page  4,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "$74,- 

500,000"  and  insert  "$77,250,000";  and  in 

line   19.,  strike  out  "1975"  and  Insert 

"1977". 

N^^         On  page  5,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  fol- 

lowing: 

rbbsbvx  Trainiko 

For  aU  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law;  main- 
tenance and  <^)eratton  of  facilities;  and  sup- 
plies, eqiilpment.  and  services;  $26,000,000: 
Provided,  That  amounts  eqtial  to  the  obli- 
gated balances  against  the  appropriations  for 
"Reserve  training"  for  the  two  preceding 
years  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
this  appropriation,  and  such  merged  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  as  one  fund,  ex- 
cept for  accounting  purposes  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  the  payment  of  obligations  prop- 
erly mciirred  against  such  prior  year  appro- 
priations and  against  this  appropriation: 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Nlnety-thlrd 
Congress. 

On  page  6,  in  line  11.  strike  out  "$1,- 
193,500,000"  and  insert  "$1,206,800,000"; 
and  in  line  24,  strike  out  "$11,500,000" 
and  insert  "$13,750,000". 

On  page  7.  in  line  19,  strike  out  "1975" 
and  insert  "1976". 

On  page  8,  in  line  10.  strike  out  "$55,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$66,500,000". 

On  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "$14,300,000"  and  insert  "$12.- 
800,000";  and  the  end  of  the  same  line. 
strike  out  "$9,000,000"  and  Insert  "$7.- 
500,000";  in  line  9,  strike  out  "$25,100,- 
,  000"  and  insert  "$23,600,000";  and  In  line 
16,  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert 
"$1,020,000". 

On  page  11,  in  line  8,  strike  out  "$10.- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$18,000,000";  In  line 
9.  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  insert  "$5,- 
400,000":  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Railboad-Hiobwat  CBossnros  DzKONsrmATXON 
Pbojscts 
#  For  necessary  expenses  of  railroad-highway 

crossings  demonstration  projects,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended:  $11,943,000,  of 
which  $5,943,000  is  for  projects  at  Elko,  Ne- 
vada, and  $6,000,000  1b  for  projects  at  Wheel- 
ing. West  Virginia;  and  $7,962,000  of  these 
amounts  shall  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
C<~'^  Trust  Fund:  Provided.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shaU  be  available  only  upon  enactment 
Into  law  by  authorizing  legislation  of  the 
Ninety-third  Congress. 

And  In  line  25.  strike  out  "$2,600,000" 
and  insert  "$2,500,000". 

On  page  12.  at  the  end  of  line  4.  strike 
out  "$15,000,000"  and  Insert  "$5,000,000" ; 
and  beginning  with  line  18,  strike  out: 

RIOBT-Or-WAT  RXVOLVINO  FTTNS  (LlQinDATTON 

*  or     CoNTmACT      AtrrHoaiZATioN)       (Trust 

Fdivd) 

For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred   In 

.  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tlUe  23,  United 

States  Code,  section  loa(c) ,  as  authorized  by 

section  7(c)  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 


of  1068,  $4,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  imtU 
expended,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  "High- 
way trust  fund"  at  such  times  and  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  cturent 
withdrawals. 

On  page  13,  in  line  23,  strike  out 
"$44,632,000"  and  insert  "$49,755,000". 

On  page  14,  in  line  6.  after  "Act"  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided  further,  That  $8,000,000  of  such 
funds  ahaU  be  avaUable  '^nly  upon  enactment 
Into  law  by  authorizing  legislation  at  the  93d 
Congress. 

In  line  22,  strike  out  "$10,500,000"  and 
Insert  $10,350,000" ;  and  at  the  end  of  line 
26,  strike  out  "$7,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$9,400,000". 

On  page  15  beginning  with  line  1,  in- 
sert the  following: 

QlAMTS-IN-Am    TOB    BAn.BOAD     SAVnT 

For  grants-ln-akl  to  carry  out  a  railroad 
safety  program,  $1,500,000:  Provided.  Tliat 
this  ^proprlation  shaU  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  of  authorlBtng  legislation 
by  the  Nlnety-thlrd  Congress. 

At  the  end  of  line  9,  strike  out  "$17,- 
100,000"  and  Insert  "$23,600,000";  and 
beginning  with  line  11,  Insert  the 
following: 

RZDTTCnOI*   IN  AFP»0P«IAT10N8 

Appropriations  heretofore  granted  luder 
the  head  "Grants  to  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation"  are  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  $9,100,000. 

GBAirrS  TO  THX  NATIOKAL  RAIIJU3AD  Passenoxb 
CoaPOBATION 

Tb  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  m*fc*  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  $116,600,000,  to 
remam  available  until  expended,  of  which 
$61,600,000  ShaU  be  available  only  upon  the 
enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation 
by  the  Nlnety-thlrd  Congress:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $7,100,000  Is  to  be  ex- 
pended only  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  station  and  related  faculties  to 
serve  the  BfetroUner  at  New  CarroUton. 
Maryland. 

On  page  17.  at  the  end  of  line  11,  strike 
out  "$5,200,000"  and  insert  "$5,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended.";  in 
line  18,  strike  out  "$29,600,000"  and  in- 
sert "$40,800,000";  In  line  19,  strike  out 
"$27,100,000"  and  insert  "$37,800,000"; 
and  at  the  end  of  line  20,  strike  out 
"$2,000,000"  and  insert  "$2,500,000". 

On  page  23,  in  line  20,  strike  out 
"$280,000,000"  and  insert  "$310,000,000"; 
and  at  the  end  of  line  24,  strike  out  "$45,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$65,000,000". 

On  page  24,  at  the  end  of  line  3,  strike 
out  "$80,000,000"  and  insert  "$85,000,- 
000";  at  the  end  of  line  17,  strike  out 
"$5,000,000"  and  Insert  "$12,000,000"  and 
in  line  23.  strike  out  "$980,000,000"  and 
insert  "$1,000,000,000". 

On  page  27,  in  line  3,  after  "ratings", 
strike  out  "which  are  in  excess  of  the 
levels  In  effect  on  January  1,  1973"  and 
insert  "which  did  not  exist  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  until  such  program  is  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
ccnnmlttees  of  the  Congress". 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, included  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  bill  are 
f imds  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's facilities  and  equipment  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  fimds  will  be  used  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  air  naviga- 
tion and  air  trafDc  control  system. 


Of  particular  importance  in  the  bill 
are  funds  for  an  instrument  landing  sys- 
tem at  Allentown,  Pa.,  In  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley. This  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth  and  air 
traffic  at  the  Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton  Airport  has  reflected  that.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  FAA  has  recognized  the 
need  for  an  improved  Instrument  land- 
ing system  at  the  A-B-E  airport  in  Le- 
high County. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  two  amendments  and 
I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  amendments  were  stated,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  9,  line  18  of  the  rep<Hted  bUl, 
strike  "1976"  and  Insert  "1976". 

On  page  14.  line  26  of  the  reported  bUl, 
foUowlng  "$400,000"  and  preceding  the  pe- 
riod, insert  ".  of  which  $1,400,000  shaU  be 
available  only  for  additional  safety  tospec- 
tors" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
these  two  committee  amendments  are 
described  In  the  committee  report  on 
pages  13  and  21.  They  were  omitted  from 
the  printed  amendments  that  were 
agreed  to  &a.  bloc  earlier. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  these  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Mathlas  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  9,  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon,  add  the  foUowlng:  "Including  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  allocation  to  the 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  for  a  study  of  the 
safety  of  natural  gas  pipeline  distribution 
systems  which  shall  consider  such  areas  as 
the  use  of  plastic  pipes,  the  evaluation  of 
the  conditions  of  existing  distribution  sys- 
tems, third  party  damages,  the  need  for  ex- 
panding present  regulations  on  service  lines, 
the  effectiveness  of  "odors"  given  to  natural 
gas.  and  the  utilization  of  the  system  ap- 
proach to  pipeline  safety," 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  $24,200,000  and 
Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  $26,200,000. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  up  to  $1  million  to 
the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  for  a  study 
of  the  safety  of  natural  gasline  distribu- 
tion systems.  This  Is  similar  to  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  on  June  30 
to  the  HX7D  appropriations  measure  and 
which  the  Senate  adopted.  Dhfortu- 
nately,  the  amendment  was  deleted  m 
conference  with  the  House  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  they  felt  that  the  HUD 
appropriations  bill  was  not  the  appro- 
priate vehicle. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriate  vehicle 
is  now  before  us  and  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  pass.  Before  discussing 
the  amendment,  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  increasing  the  appropria- 
tions for  section  5  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act,  which  provides 
grants  to  States  for  developing  and  im- 
plementing safety  programs.  This  ts 
needed  and  I  know  the  committee,  in  the 
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words  of  the  report,  has  "concern  over 
the  recent  rash  of  gas  explosions." 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  grants- 
in-aid  program,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
critical  that  we  expand  our  research 
efforts  and  the  funds  for  this  program 
are  provided  in  the  appropriations  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Accordingly,  my 
proposal  would  amend  this  section  of  the 
bill  and  add  $1  million  for  a  study. 

The  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  which  Is 
imder  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
vironment, Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968. 

This  Office  develops  and  enforces 
Sleety  standards  for  the  pipeline  systems 
wlilch  transport  natural  gas  and  hazard- 
ous liquids.  Their  program  is  built  around 
three  program  elements:  Safety  stand- 
ards development,  operations  and  com- 
pliance— through  inspection — of  inter- 
state transmission  facilities,  and  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  developing  and 
Implementing  safety  programs. 

The  Office  carries  out  the  program  of 
grants-in-aid  for  gsis  pipeline  safety, 
which  I  previously  mentioned  and  which 
the  committee  has  provided  increased 
funding. 

Finally,  the  Office  also  carries  out  a 
research  program.  It  is  this  effort  that 
my  amendment  will  accelerate. 

When  inadequate  research  funds  are 
provided,  priorities  have  to  be  made  and 
at  present  the  two  important  priorities  of 
the  Office  seem  to  be  the  study  of  liquid 
natural  gas  and  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
Both  of  these  are  of  critical  importance. 
The  problem  of  natural  gas  explosions 
in  residential  areas  is  also  of  critical 
concern  and  a  matter  of  urgency.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  wait  for  the 
answers.  When  I  introduced  the  amend- 
ment to  the  HUD  appropriations  bill.  I 
recalled  the  explosion  that  had  taken 
place  in  Bowie,  where  three  people  were 
killed  and  the  explosion  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Columbia,  Md.  Portimately,  in 
the  Colimibia  case,  the  residents  were  on 
vacation.  Since  then,  another  explosion 
occurred  on  July  16  in  Annandale,  burn- 
ing two  people  and  this  was  the  fifth 
natural  gas  explosion  in  the  Washington 
area  in  the  last  16  months  to  cause  death, 
serious  injury,  or  major  damage. 

Although  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety 
Is  concerned  about  the  natural  gas  ex- 
plosions of  residential  areas.  Without 
adequate  funds,  they  simply  caxmot  give 
it  the  priority  which  I  believe  it  deserves. 
What  would  the  Office  be  expected  to  do 
with  thi§  additional  money? 

I  specifically  list  some  of  the  areas 
which  I  believe  cry  out  for  Immediate 
attention.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  ex- 
amine the  use  of  plastic  pipes,  taking  a 
look  at  the  time  and  environmental  ef- 
fects, particularly  on  existing  systems 
that  are  now  in  the  ground  that  were 
placed  there  a  few  years  ago.  The  Bowie 
explosion  apparently  resulted  from  a 
crack  in  a  one-half  inch  plastic  gas  serv- 
ice line. 

The  amendment  would  also  direct  the 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  to  evaluate  the 
conditions  of  existing  distribution  sys- 
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tems.  We  really  need  to  develop  some 
way  to  evaluate  these  lines  in  place  to 
determine  whether  the  existing  lines  are 
safe  and  adequate. 

The  amendment  further  requires  a 
study  of  third  party  damages.  In  the 
special  study  on  prevention  of  damages  to 
pipelines  issued  just  yesterday,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  noted 
that  71  percent  of  distribution  system 
accidents  involved  outside-forces  dam- 
age and  that  42  percent  of  the  outside- 
force  accidents  related  to  evacuation 
damages. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  first  Annan- 
dale  explosion.  A  model  code  has  been 
developed  and  many  States  and  local 
jurisdictions  have  enacted  statutes  re- 
quiring the  contractors  and  the  distri- 
bution utility  companies  to  get  together 
prior  to  construction.  We  need  to  moni- 
tor carefully  what  hsis  been  done,  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
and  see  whether  we  need  to  revise  the 
program  and  perhaps  even  come  up  with 
a  new  model  statute. 

In  addition,  the  study  would  examine 
the  need  for  expanding  present  DOT  reg- 
ulations on  service  lines.  Service  lines  are 
those  lines  which  run  from  the  street  to 
the  house.  Presently,  we  only  regulate 
those  lines  until  they  reach  the  meter, 
and  not  the  lines  inside  the  house.  We 
need  to  look  at  existing  regulations  and 
determine  if  we  need  to  expand  them. 
The  most  recent  Annandale  explosion, 
where  the  gas  pipe  split  inside  the  build- 
ing, underscores  the  importance  of  this 
effort. 

Finally,  we  need  to  know  and  the  study 
directs  an  examination  into  the  effective- 
ness of  present  "odors"  added  to  natural 
gas.  For  example,  in  the  Bowie  explosion, 
there  evidently  was  no  warning  odor. 
Natural  gas  does  not  emit  an  odor  and 
companies  add  aromatic  chemicals  so 
that  leaks  may  be  sensed  and  detected. 
It  Is  suspected  that  in  some  cases  tiie 
chemicals  Eidded  may  be  filtered  out.  par- 
ticularly if  the  natural  gas  had  worked 
its  way  through  the  soil. 

The  study  would  include  an  examina- 
tion of  the  potential  of  "system  safety" 
technology  to  prevent  accidents. 

Our  aerospace,  aviation,  and  military 
activities  have  demonstrated  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  technology  of  sys- 
tem safety.  These  methods  are  being 
adapted  to  other  areas  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  employed  on  the  surface 
modes  of  transportation.  Hie  potential 
for  system  safety  appears  great  for  pipe- 
line safety.  As  a  special  study  of  the 
systematic  approach  by  the  National 
Safety  Board  of  May  25,  1973  observed: 

System  safety  procedures  are  employed  In 
the  aerospace  field  as  the  first  step  In  the 
safety  chain.  This  Is  a  marked  departure 
from  the  accident-based  approach  to  safety 
In  other  modes  In  which  reUance  Is  placed 
upon  the  lessons  learned  from  accidents  In 
order  to  formulate  remedial  action.  Investi- 
gations of  accidents  are  an  Important  part 
of  the  safety  chain  to  determine  weaknesses 
In  a  safety  system,  but  should  not  be  the 
primary  method  used  to  create  a  safe  system. 

Mr.  President,  a  Washington  Post 
article  of  July  8  estimated  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  80,000  reported  household 
gas  leaks  checked  each  year  by  the 
Washington  Oas  &  Light  Co.  are  seri- 


ous enough  that  they  could  result  in 
explosions  if  left  imattended.  The  Na- 
tional Observer  of  July  28  began  a  front 
page  article  as  follows:  "One  million 
miles  of  gas  pipeline  lie  stretched  across 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  of  them 
leak."  Nationwide,  there  were  62  deaths 
in  1972,  a  32-percent  Increase  over  the 
previous  year,  as  a  result  of  explosions 
caused  by  escaped  natural  gas.  The  ca- 
lamity of  natural  gas  explosions  can 
strike  as  swiftly  and  imexpectedly  aa  a 
bolt  of  lightning.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  disaster  from  repeating  itself 
over  and  over,  we  must  make  certain 
that  adequate  safeguards  and  standards 
are  provided  and  adhered  to  in  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  maintenance  of 
oiu-  pipeline  and  gas  hookups  in  resi- 
dential areas.  ^ 

In  addition,  it  Is  critical  that  public 
education  on  the  problem  and  the  danger 
signs  be  increased.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem  and  its 
continued  potential  for  catastrophe 
make  it  imperative  that  we  step-up  our 
efforts  in  this  area.  This  amendment 
contemplates  an  accelerated  examina- 
tion of  this  serious  problem  which  af- 
fects citizens'  lives,  safety,  and  property 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
study  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Obviously,  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  increasing  frequency  with  which 
these  types  of  events  are  happening. 
For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  this  amendment  and  hold  it  in 
conference  so  that  we  will  achieve  an 
accelerated  and  coordinated  effort  to 
solve  this  problem  of  utmost  priority  and 
urgent  national  concern.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  National  Ob- 
server article  to  which  I  earlier  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Recorik 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gas  Pipelines — Thet  Leak 
(By  William  J.  Lanouette) 

One  mUUon  mUee  of  gas  pipelines  lie 
stretched  across  the  United  States.  Some, 
like  the  transmission  lines  that  take  gas 
from  the  fields  In  the  Southwest  to  the  big 
cities  of  the  Northeast,  are  3'/^  feet  In  diam- 
eter. Others,  like  those  keeping  your  house 
appliances  going,  may  meastire  only  %  of 
an  Inch  across. 

Nearly  all  of  them  leak. 

You  probably  read  about  the  dozen  or  so 
most  spectacular  gas  leaks  each  year — the 
ones  that  blow  subvirban  houses  Into  chips 
and  splinters  and  wipe  out  whole  city  blocks. 

But  what  about  the  other  leaks — the  ones 
that  controls  or  coincidence  prevented  from 
becoming  front-page  disasters?  Because  of 
the  complicated  natvu«  of  the  nation's  gas- 
plpellne  system,  and  the  fragmented  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  jurisdictions  that  regu- 
late It,  even  counting  the  yearly  accidents 
Is  a  confusing  enterprise.  Anticipating  fu- 
ture trouble,  and  trying  to  prevent  It,  ts  even 
more  elxaslve.  But  help  Is  on  the  way. 

^)at   least   693,103   LEAKS  LAST   TEAR 

Federal  safety  officials  say  there  were  at 
least  693,163  gas  leaks  last  year.  That's  the 
number  reported  to  the  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  (OPS),  the  Washington-based  na- 
tional watchdog  agency  for  the  gas-plpellne 
network. 

When  OPS  sends  its  required  annual  re- 
port   to    Congress,    however,    the    statistics 
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change.  In  1972  their  report  says  there  were 
1,293  leaks.  Not  693.163. 

Why  thlB  wild  discrepancy?  It  depends  on 
viewpoint.  Thus,  OPS,  under  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  that  created  It, 
la  only  required  by  law  to  tell  Congress  about 
gas-plpellne  "failures."  A  leak  becomes  a 
"failure"  only  If  someone  Is  killed  or  hos- 
pitalized, or  If  a  fire  starts,  or  If  property 
damage  exceeds  $5,000.  Taking  this  viewpoint 
the  OPS  reports  that  the  1,293  gas-plpeltne 
"failures"  that  occtured  In  1972  killed  64 
persons.  Injured  434  others,  and  caused  $2,- 
998.893  In  damage. 

But  even  those  figures  are  misleading.  For 
example,  the  year's  estimated  property  dam- 
age accounts  only  for  the  property  of  the 
gas  companies.  If  damage  to  other  buildings 
Is  Included,  the  figure  would  be  at  least 
five  times  higher. 

A   PERPLEXING   QUESTION 

Indeed,  it  is  precisely  such  discrepancies, 
resulting  from  the  different  and  often  com- 
petitive viewpoints,  that  make  the  question 
of  gas-plpellne  safety  so  perplexing.  An  ar- 
ray of  fragmented  jurisdictional  authority 
also  hampers  the  ability  of  any  single  agency 
to  successfully  regulate  an  Industry  that 
has  increased  more  than  20-fold  In  the  last 
50  years.  In  1920  natural  gas  provided  4.4 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy  needs.  Today, 
with  total  energy  consumption  more  than 
trei)l3d,  it  provides  32.9  per  cent.  The  con- 
tinuing demand  for  energy,  coupled  with  ex- 
panding patterns  of  construction  in  the  na- 
tion's suburban  sprawl,  makes  the  task  of 
preventing  future  gas  disasters  essential. 

Last  month,  escaping  gas  led  to  an  explo- 
sion that  lolled  two  persons  and  seriously 
Injured  a  third  in  Bowie,  Md.,  a  Washington 
suburb.  Last  week,  three  persons  were  badly 
hurt  when  two  plate-glass  windows  were 
blown  out  of  a  restaurant  In  another  Wash- 
ington suburb. 

"Natural  gas  is  a  good,  clean,  safe  fuel  if 
It's  handled  properly,"  says  Barry  Sweedler, 
an  inspector  for  the  Federal  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  and  research  director 
of  a  forthcoming  report  on  gas-pipeline 
safety.  "But  the  potential  problems  have  us 
concerned." 

A  principal  concern,  because  it  accounts 
for  about  a  third  of  all  gas-plpellne  acci- 
dents. Is  the  frequency  with  which  construc- 
tion workers  accidentally  dig  into  buried  gas 
lines.  In  the  fast-growing  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  for  example,  during  a  four-month 
period  last  year,  the  Washington  Oas  Light 
Co.  received  6.000  calls  about  pipeline  leaks, 
of  which  2.200  were  construction  related. 

ACCIDENTAI.    HOLOCAUST 

In  March  1972  one  of  the  company's  gas 
mains  In  the  suburb  of  Annandale  was  acci- 
dentally struck  by  a  backhoe,  a  mechanical 
excavator.  Gas  seeping  from  the  line  ex- 
ploded, demolishing  two  houses,  damaging  a 
third.  The  blast  killed  a  woman  and  her  two 
children  and  seriously  injured  a  gas-com- 
pany employee. 

To  prevent  simdar  accidents,  Fairfax 
County,  in  which  Annandale  is  located,  en- 
acted an  ordinance  requiring  contractors  to 
notify  all  utility  companies  with  under- 
ground lines  in  the  area  at  least  two  days 
before  beginning  excavation.  The  utility 
companies  are  then  required  to  locate  their 
lines,  and  the  contractor  must  hand-dig 
around  these  lines  to  avoid  striking  them. 
This  approach  has  several  drawbacks.  Among 
them: 

Contractors  have  strong  economic  Incen- 
tives to  carry  out  their  excavation  with  the 
more  efficient  power  equipment. 

Even  If  construction  trenches  are  hand- 
dug,  many  new  plastic  gas  lines  can  be 
broken  with  a  pick. 

At  best,  county  inspectors  can  only  make 
spot  checks  at  the  hundreds  of  construction 
Bites. 

Under  the  ordinance  a  contractor  may  not 


begin  to  dig  untu  the  location  of  all  utUlty 
lines  is  marked,  and  until  all  companies 
which  do  not  have  lines  at  his  site  tell  him 
so;  with  16  operators  of  underground  utility 
lines  in  the  county,  the  clearance  procedure 
Is  difficult. 

Some  contractors  might  consider  violating 
the  ordinance,  risking  a  misdemeanor  with 
a  maximum  fine  of  $300-  or  imprisonment  of 
up  to  30  days,  a  gamble  worth  taking. 

A  few  local  Jurisdictions,  including  Roch- 
ester, N.T.,  Detroit,  and  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
have  instituted  single-call  notification  sys- 
tems, so  that  ccntrsctors  can  dial  one  tele- 
phone num'oer  to  request  Information  on  all 
undergrovmd  utility  lines  in  the  area.  In 
Rochester,  for  example,  contractors  are  urged 
to  call  "Mac  Mole"  and  "Gus  Gopher,"  while 
diggers  in  Detroit  are  Invited  to  telephone  a 
throaty  young  voice  named  "Miss  Dig."  In 
Houston,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  underground 
work   is  monitored  by  permit  systems. 

Joseph  Kleinberg,  a  sup>erintendent  at  the 
Rochester  Oas  &  Electric  Corp.  and  an  origi- 
nator of  the  "Mac  Mole"  program,  says  that 
"despite  rapidly  Increasing  construction  in 
our  area,  the  number  of  gas-plpellne  acci- 
dents has  dropped.  In  1963,  the  year  before 
we  began  our  call  system,  we  had  about  5,000 
calls  from  contractors  and  350  Incidents.  In 
1972  we  had  more  than  12,000  calls  and  only 
260  incidents."  He  predicts  that  16  or  20 
such  systems  will  be  operating  around  the 
country  soon. 

FUKTHKE  SAIXTT  PSOBLKMS 

Even  if  this  approach  were  expanded  to 
cover  many  more  local  Jurisdictions  however, 
there  is  a  further  safety  problem  with  gas 
pipelines.  Says  Carl  R.  Johnson,  an  Ohio 
Public  Utilities  commissioner:  "A  number  of 
these  pipes  have  been  In  the  ground  for  25 
or  30  years,  and  some  have  been  down  there 
a  lot  longer  than  that.  The  action  of  the 
elements — soil,  acidity,  water,  bacteria — are 
not  really  known  in  a  lot  of  areas.  The 
probability  of  a  disaster  Is  likely  to  Increase 
with  the  passage  of  years.  Corrosion  was 
listed  as  the  cause  of  195  of  the  1.293  "fail- 
ures" that  OPS  reported  to  Congress  for  1972. 
The  annual  figures  are  expected  to  Increase. 

Commissioner  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the 
Transportation  Department's  Technical 
Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Committee,  a  15- 
member  board  that  reviews  Federal  regula- 
tions in  such  areas  as  pipe  testing,  repair 
procedures,  and  pressure  standards.  Even 
this  enterprise  is  limited,  however,  since 
Federal  jurisdiction  for  pipeline  safety  goes 
only  from  the  well,  through  the  transmis- 
sion  lines,  the  local  distribution  system,  and 
ends  at  the  customer's  service  line  or  gas 
meter.  Then  a  welter  of  local  building  codes, 
and  the  standards  of  each  individual  gas 
company,  prevail. 

To  further  complicate  the  regulatory  sit- 
uation, the  jurisdictions  that  devise  pipe- 
line-safety standards  seldom  apply  them.  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Government  has  original 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  its  regulations  and 
civil  penalties  in  only  two  States,  Louisiana 
and  New  Jersey.  In  all  others,  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  in- 
dividual power  commissions  have  agreed  to 
exercise  that  authority. 

Although  45  of  the  50  jurisdictions  have 
authority  to  Impose  fines  for  breaking  the 
law.  not  a  single  one  of  73.726  "deficiencies" 
was  punished  by  the  fine  last  year.  Of  these 
70,249  were  discovered  in  New  York  state 
alone. 

Roy  Siskin,  a  spolcesman  for  the  American 
Gas  Association,  which  represents  about  300 
distributors,  described  the  present  situation 
of  legal  liability  that  frequently  accompanies 
natural-gas  accidents  as  a  jungle.  "It's  sim- 
ple." he  said.  "Everybody  sues  everybody." 
Few  guidelines  are  available  to  Judges  bear- 
ing these  cases. 

The  OPS.  meanwhile,  continues  to  operate 
with  a  small  staff  of  field  Inspectors  and  no 
early  prospect  that  Congress  will  authorize 


the  hiring  of  more.  Director  Joseph  C.  Cald- 
well prefers  to  stress  that  his  office's  data- 
ccdlectlon  procedures  are  now  established  and 
that  reports  in  future  years  will  yield  a  de- 
tailed assessment  of  trends  In  gas-p^)ellne 
safety. 

Because  1972  was  the  first  year  that  com- 
prehensive figures  were  compiled,  placing 
pipeline  safety  in  perspective  Is  speculative  at 
best.  "As  an  industry,  the  accident  rate  Is 
extremely  low."  beasts  Ron  Jones,  the  pipe- 
line co-ordinAtM-  at  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  a  body  of  natural  gas  producers. 

"It's  difficult  to  say  if  we're  having  more 
accidents  each  year  or  not."  adds  Barry  Swee- 
dler. 'In  some  recent  accidents  we've  been 
extremely  lucky.  If  they'd  happened  a  few 
miles  down  the  line,  or  at  another  time  of 
day,  the  death  rate  would  be  very  much 
higher.  I  don't  foresee  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  number  of  serious  accidents  unless  action 
is  taken  In  a  number  of  areas." 

Sweedler  urges  the  public  to  become  more 
aware  of  what  to  do  when  faced  with  a  gas 
leak:  Don't  strike  a  match  or  change  a  light 
switch,  get  as  much  fresh  air  into  the  area 
as  you  can.  then  get  out  and  call  the  gas  com- 
pany and  the  fire  company  from  another  tele- 
phone. 

He  emphasizes  the  need  for  better  training 
for  gas-company  personnel  and  complains 
that  often  each  company  has  its  own  emer- 
gency procedures  which  are  Incompatible 
with  those  of  nearby  firms.  Sometimes  a  com- 
pany will  have  good  ptxxsedures  and  not  fel- 
low them.  Other  times,  there  are  no  company 
rules.  "So  far,"  he  says,  "we've  been  lucky." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  IBYBJi.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  author  of  the  amendment 
discussed  the  matter  with  me  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  SrnvrNs) .  My  understanding 
is  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  it 
and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  1  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  is  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid- 
ent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs) .  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  1.  strike  the  figure  "3.500.- 

000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,600,000." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  seeks  restoration  of 
the  $1  million  that  was  not  appealed  by 
the  department,  I  imderstand. 

I  offer  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevxns)  for  look- 
ing at  the  $1  million  figure  to  increase 
the  appropriations  for  State  boating 
safety  assistance  from  $3.5  million  to  $4.5 
million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  presentation  of  the  State 
of  New  York  addressed  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presen- 
tation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  New  York. 

Washington  Ofticz, 
Washington,  DC,  July  19,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Woihinpton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  New  York  Office 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  has  asked  me  to 
convey  to  members  of  the  Senate  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  Subcommittee  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  cut  in  fxmding  for  the  Safe 
Boating  Assistance  Program  (PX.  92-75) .  The 
Administration  budgeted  (45  million  for  FT 
1974  and  the  House  cut  this  figure  to  93.6 
mUllon. 

PubUc  Law  93-75  provides  that  the  State 
share  of  the  matching  funds  shall  increase 
each  year  during  the  life  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. New  York  and  other  states  making  use 
of  these  funds  can  thereby  anticipate  having 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  However,  this  unforeseen  cut 
in  overall  Federal  spending,  should  the  House 
figiire  be  sustained,  will  work  a  hardship  on 
the  various  states'  programs.  In  New  York, 
for  example,  the  enforcement  aspect  of  the 
program  wUl  suffer. 

I  would  like  to  urge  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  restore  the  funding  level 
for  the  State  Boating  Assistance  Program  to 
the  $4.6  million  level.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate so  early  in  the  life  of  the  Act  to 
cut  the  funding  for  a  worthy  viable  program 
for  which  the  states  will  eventually  assume 
major  responsibility. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  W.  Hooker,  Jr. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
point  out  the  critically  important  as- 
pect of  this  matter  to  my  particular  State 
and  other  States,  as  my  State  in  many 
ways  does  its  utmost  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  developments  of  this  character, 
where  State  participation  is  vital.  Boat- 
ing has  become  a  very  major  activity  for 
the  shore  front  and  we  have  a  very  im- 
portant shore  front,  including  Long  Is- 
land, in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  handling  of  this  matter 
Immediately  before  my  arrival  and  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  handling 
It,  as  well.  Boating  safety  is  becoming 


increasingly  important  as  more  and  more 
boats  are  being  used  all  over  the  coim- 
try.  I  understand  that  Senator  Cotton, 
who  played  such  a  vital  role  in  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  92-75  which  au- 
thorizes funds  for  this  program  is  very 
interested  in  seeing  this  program  go 
forward  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  share 
that  view  completely  and  my  amendment 
seeks  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  the  subcommittee  was  pleased 
to  accept  his  amendment  this  morning. 
The  subcommittee  recognizes  that  it  is 
a  very  meritorious  item. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

I  will  be  glad  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference  and  defend  it  as  best  I  can. 
Even  if  the  amendment  had  not  been  so 
meritorious,  I  think  I  would  have  accept- 
ed the  amendment  rather  than  do  battle 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  because 
I  know  that  he  would  win. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  very  kind. 
However,  that  is  not  always  the  case.  I 
would  hope  that  was  the  case,  however, 
with  this  amendment. 

We  will  undertake  to  furnish  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  backgroimd 
material  which  will  enable  him  to  hold 
this  particular  item  in  conference. 

Also,  I  wish  to  note  that,  with  respect 
to  the  addition  which  the  committee 
made  to  reactivate  13  Coast  Guard 
search  and  rescue  stations,  that  $922,000 
additional  to  the  $600,000  provided  by  a 
floor  amendment  in  the  House  would  en- 
able the  Coast  Guard  to  fully  reactivate 
the  13  stations  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,522.- 
000.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  this  question  of  full 
reactivation.  We  have  two  stations  at 
Galloo  Island  and  Sodus  Point. 

And  I  gather  that  when  the  commit- 
tee- says  in  the  report  that  it  intends  the 
Coast  Guard  stations  in  question  shall  be 
made  truly  and  fully  operative  on  a  full- 
time  basis  that  the  objective  of  the  ap- 
propriation is  a  full  activation  rather 
than  just  the  necessary  appropriations. 
The  committee  Is  giving  them  what  it 
understands  to  be  required  for  a  reac- 
tivation. Is  that  correct?  It  is  important 
to  make  this  point  because  the  Coast 
Guard  had  Indicated  it  would  not  oper- 
ate the  station  on  a  full-time  basis  after 
the  House  had  added  the  $600,000  on  the 
floor,  which  they  thought  would  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  correct.  The  commit- 
tee report  language  accurately  reflects 
the  intention  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  simply  restores 
the  amount  that  the  budget  originally 
asked  for;  the  House  eliminated  it;  it 
was  not  appealed. 

In  connection  with  the  program,  not 
only  the  people  of  New  York  but  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Jersey  are  benefited  and  lives 
are  involved  as  well  as  property.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  lasting  interest. 


I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  give  it  fav- 
orable consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  two  colleagues  have  clearly  stated 
the  facts.  This  matter  was  not  appealed. 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  meritorious 
matter.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  Is  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Bilr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  understood  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  had  an 
amendment  to  offer,  but  I  understand 
now  he  does  not.  I  do  imderstand  that 
he  wishes  merely  to  engage  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy prior  to  passage  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  we  go  to  third 
reading. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8760)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Amtrak  Service  In  Arkansas  (H.R. 
8760) 

amtrak  service  in  Arkansas  (ra.  sTeo)    ^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
1973  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
(Public  Law  92-607) .  signed  into  law  on 
October  31,  1972,  contained  funds  for 
Amtrak  to  rectify  a  gross  injustices  be- 
ing perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

The  $4.1  million  contained  in  that 
measure  was  to  be  used  to  provide  Am- 
trak rail  passenger  service  in  Arkansas, 
as  part  of  a  proposed  north-south  route 
linking  the  United  States  with  Mexico. 
Arkansas  has  been  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  our  national  rail  system,  and  these 
supplemental  moneys  were  to  redress 
that  wrong  while,  at  the  same  time.  Initi- 
ating an  important,  new  international 
transportation  service  for  our  citizens. 

Despite  the  law.  however,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  refused  to 
release  these  fimds,  and  the  2  million 
people  of  my  State  still  remain  without 
rail  passenger  service. 

The  withholding  of  these  supplemental 
funds  has  not  be«i  and  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. There  are  w  States  where  Amtrak 
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is  presently  operating  which  have  con- 
siderably smaller  populations  than  Ar- 
kansas. Thus,  to  bar  the  2  million  people 
of  Arkansas  from  the  system  on  this  basis 
is  totally  without  foundation. 

There  also  is  no  valid  argument  for  not 
establishing  this  service  because  of  cost. 
Of  the  26  total  Amtrak  passenger  routes, 
only  one  is  making  a  profit.  All  the  rest 
are  operating  at  substantial  losses — and 
some  close  to  or  in  excess  of  the  cost  to 
bring  Arkansas  into  the  system.  More- 
over, many  of  the  25  losing  routes  have 
demonstrated  little  likelihood  of  operat- 
ing profitably,  thereby  making  it  all  the 
more  reasonable  that  Arkansas  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  very 
considerable  Amtrak  ridership  potential. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  even 
more  compelling  reason  for  putting  an 
\&aA  to  this  rank  discrimination.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  national  policy  of  providing  rail 
passenger  service,  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  then  every  State  in  the 
Union — all  of  our  people — are  entitled  to 
that  service.  All  who  are  paying  for  this 
subsidized  service  are  entitled  to  receive 
it.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  sis  sec- 
ond class  citizenship  in  this  great  Na- 
tion— for  the  right  to  enjoy  railroad  pas- 
senger service  or  for  any  other  right. 

I,  therefore,  urge  aU  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  putting  an  end  to  this 
Inequality,  by  supporting  H.R.  8760 
which  once  again  provides  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  bring  Arkansas  into  the  nation- 
al raU  transportation  system. 

TBI    KEEO    rOR    rUNDS    TO    KEEP    KANSAS    CTTT- 
j  4  ST.    LOUIS    AMTBAK    SEBVICZ 

"^Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Missouri  are  on  the  verge  of 
losing  the  only  passenger  rail  service  be- 
tween our  State's  two  largest  metro- 
politan areas. 

In  1966,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
operated  four  trains  in  each  direction 
daily  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 
Four  months  ago,  Amtrak  annoimced  its 
intention  to  drop  the  last  train  now  nm- 
ning  between  these  two  cities.  That  is 
the  National  Limited  which  connects 
Missouri  with  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
New  York  City. 

In  order  to  keep  the  National  Limited, 
Amtrak  will  need  less  than  $5  million  to 
meet  anticipated  losses  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Amtrak  President  Roger  Lewis  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  if  his  agency's 
budget  request  was  increased  by  only  $10 
million,  Amtrak  could  keep  the  National 
Limited  as  well  as  the  train  which  now 
nms  between  Chicago  and  Florida. 

The  Appropriations  Conunlttee  has 
recommended  that  amount  and  I  join 
with  my  colleague  Senator  Eagleton  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  approve  the  $10  mil- 
lion increase  for  this  fiscal  year. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Amtrak  will  work 
to  make  the  National  Limited  competi- 
tive with  air  and  bus  transportation  and 
t)iereby  make  this  rail  passenger  route 
a  self -supporting  service. 

Efforts  will  need  to  be  made  to  im- 
I^^ve  scheduling  connections,  to  de- 
crease travel  time  between  cities  in  Mis- 
souri, and  to  £idd  one  or  more  trains  in 
e^b  direction  to  attract  daOy  commu- 


ters who  cannot  stay  overnight  Just  to 
make  a  trip  across  our  State. 

Although  Amtrak  wsmted  to  stop  the 
National  Limited  next  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 2,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  ordered  it  to  continue  opera- 
tions for  4  more  months  while  hearings 
are  held  on  the  Amtrak  request. 

We  have  asked  the  ICC  for  such  hear- 
ings, and  will  insist  that  they  be  held 
if  Amtrak  proceeds  with  its  petition  to 
discontinue  this  route.  However,  the 
Congress  could  avoid  the  need  for  hear- 
ings by  voting  an  additional  $10  million 
to  meet  this  year's  costs  on  the  National 
Limited  and  Chicago-Florida  routes. 

The  outpouring  of  support  for  contin- 
uing the  National  Limited  has  been  over- 
whelming in  our  State.  The  Governor. 
iJie  State  house  of  representatives,  the 
judges  of  the  various  county  courts,  oflS- 
clals  from  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  and 
Mayor  John  Christy  of  Jefferson  City, 
have  wired  or  written  to  us  asking  that 
the  Congress  provide  the  money  to  keep 
this  train. 

We  have  long  believed  in  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  rail  passenger  service  to 
Missourlans  and  firmly  support  the  ad- 
ditional appropriation  to  operate  the  Na- 
tional Limited. 

FSOBIBmON   AGAINST  NEW   AVtATIOIT  TTSEX   FEES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  speculation  in  the 
aviation  community,  and  particularly  in 
the  general  aviation  trade  press,  that  the 
Administration  will  seek  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  obtain  by  administrative  action 
certain  new  fees  and  charges  to  be  levied 
against  the  aviation  community  to  defray 
the  cost  of  various  FAA  administrative 
responsibilities. 

The  Department  has  had  under  consid. 
eratlon  not  only  proposals  for  new  fees 
and  charges  for  the  certification  of  air- 
craft types,  but  £dso  additional  fees  to 
be  levied  against  pilots  and  owners  of 
private  aircraft  as  well. 

The  cost  allocation  study  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  due  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  rumored  that  this  report  will  con- 
tain recommendations  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  contribution  of  general 
aviation  and  the  airlines  to  the  airport/ 
airways  trust  fund.  There  is  no  clear 
reading  at  this  time  as  to  whether  these 
charges  may  be  sought  to  be  Implemented 
by  administrative  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  its  action 
in  reporting  section  315  of  the  pending 
Department  of  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30. 1974.  Section  315  clearly  states — 

None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act  shall  be 
avaUable  for  the  Implementation  or  execu- 
tion of  a  program  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  collect  fees,  charges  or 
prices  for  approvals,  tests,  authorizations, 
certificates,  permits,  registrations,  and  ratings 
which  did  not  exist  as  of  January  1,  1973, 
until  such  program  is  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  simply  means  that 
the  suggested  new  fees  and  charges  may 
not  be  levied  without  the  express  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  the  Congress.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  reporting 


this  measure,  and  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
public  Interest  to  require  congressional 
review  of  fees  and  charges  levied  against 
the  aviation  community  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd  and 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  for  providing  an  addition 
of  $922,000  to  reactivate  13  Coast  Guard 
search  and  rescue  stations.  This  sum,  in 
addition  to  the  $600,000  provided  by  the 
fioor  amendment  in  the  House,  should 
enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  fully  reacti- 
vate 13  search  and  rescue  stations  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  which  have  been 
closed  since  April  1. 

One  of  these  Coast  Guard  stations  is 
located  at  Grand  Marals,  Minn.  Had  this 
station  remained  closed,  or  "disestab- 
lished." there  would  have  been  greatly 
increased  risks  to  recreational  boaters 
and  commercial  vessels  off  the  North 
Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where  sudden 
storms  can  overtake  lake  craft  with  little 
or  no  warning.  Duluth,  135  miles  down 
the  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  is  the  next 
closest  search  and  rescue  station  avail- 
able. This  135-mile  distance  is  twice  that 
of  any  other  disestablished  station, 
many  of  them  on  far  calmer  waters  than 
Lake  Superior. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
my  colleague.  Congressman  John  Blat- 
NiK,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  for  his  great 
efforts  to  reopen  the  Grand  Marias  Coast 
Guard  station. 

I  hope  that  the  Grand  Marals  station 
will  be  reopened  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard.  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  amendment  calls 
for  the  appropriation  of  "an  additional 
$2.75  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
helicopter  search  and  rescue  (SAR)  sta- 
tion to  be  located  at  a  suitable  point  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  Calif,  and  Astoria, 
Oreg."  This  search-and-rescue  facility 
would  serve  the  northern  coastal  area  of 
California. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  scenic 
CaUfomla  coastline  has  suffered  a  series 
of  natural  disasters  including  tidal  waves, 
"freak"  storms  often  of  hurricane  force, 
such  as  the  one  which  occurred  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1972,  severe  flooding  and  fre- 
quent ocean  storms. 

The  need  for  a  SAR  facility  for  the 
north  coast  has  been  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly and  has  been  recognized  by  the 
CoEist  Guard  for  some  time.  From  a 
meeting  held  on  January  4,  1966,  be- 
tween Humboldt  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors and  the  Coast  Guard  Comman- 
dant, 12th  Coast  Guard  District,  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  which  12.8 
acres  of  land  at  Areata  Airport  were  set 
aside  for  the  development  of  a  helicop- 
ter base.  Subsequent  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  drawn  by  the  Coast  Guard — 
drawing  No.  D-743-01  dated  May  6,  1966. 
However,  due  to  the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  limited  funding, 
the  project  was  held  In  abeyance.  It  has 
remained  in  this  category  ever  since. 

In  recent  action,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
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listed  a  SAR  facility  for  Hiunboldt 
County  for  future  funding.  The  people  of 
Himiboldt  County  were  promised  this  fa- 
cility in  1966  and  they  have  been  waiting 
7  long  years  to  get  it.  During  this  time  pe- 
riod, the  board  of  supervisors  of  Hum- 
boldt County  has  developed  a  system  of 
nine  airports  which  aid  in  disaster  relief 
and  benefit  not  only  Humboldt  County 
residents  as  well.  Foresighted  oflQcials  in 
the  area  can  credit  themselves  with 
countless  missions  of  mercy  which  have 
meant  life  itself  to  the  Individuals  in- 
volved. But  the  local  community  caimot 
continue  carrying  the  burden  alone,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  area's  rapidly 
growing  commercial  fishing  industry  and 
the  quickly  expanding  tourist  industry. 

In  Jime  of  this  year,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  contains 
the  fiscal  year  1974  authorization  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  My  amendment  called  for 
the  authorization  of  $2.75  million  for 
construction  of  this  SAR  facility.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee accepted  my  amendment  which 
subsequently  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
accepted  by  the  House.  The  bill,  which 
Included  funding  for  the  Humboldt 
County  SAR  station,  became  law  on 
July  9,  1973  (Public  Law  93-065). 

Now  that  the  facility  is  authorized,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard 
with  my  amendment  calling  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2.75  million  for  construc- 
tion of  a  Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue 
station  to  be  located  on  the  northern 
coast  of  California.  I  would  also  urge  that 
the  conferees  recognize  the  urgent  need 
for  this  facility  and  fight  to  retain  these 
funds  in  the  final  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing measure  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
until  the  hour  of  10:55  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  vote  is  to 
occur  on  final  passage  of  this  bill  at 

II  a.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  Informed 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  wishes  to  enter  into  some  colloquy 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President.  I  withhold  my  request  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  understanding  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration's  budg- 
et justification  data  is  that  certain  flight 
service  stations,  including  two  at  Em- 
poria and  Hill  City,  Kans..  are  scheduled 
to  be  closed  and  replaced  by  unmanned 
faculties. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  leg- 
islative history  on  this  matter,  I  wish  to 
verify  my  understanding  of  the  language 
contained  in  the  report  on  this  bill  at 
page  11. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  commit- 
tee's intention  to  direct  that  these  facili- 
ties and  others  like  them  be  maintained 
at  the  current  level  of  service  and  that 
there  be  no  dismissal  or  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel from  them  until  such  time  as  the 


unmanned  facilities  are  constructed  and 
operating  satisfactorily? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  im- 
derstand  the  unmanned  facilities  may  be 
In  operation  by  1979.  In  the  meantime, 
as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  now 
verified,  we  can  expect  the  two  flight 
service  stations  In  Kansas,  and  I  think 
some  28  others,  to  be  in  full  operation 
imtil  that  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcomittee  has  correctly 
stated  the  position  of  the  subcommittee 
and  of  the  full  committee  on  this. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  memory  that 
we  had  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr.  Young),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  and 
other  Senators,  and  we  went  into  this 
matter  with  the  FAA  and  I  think  the 
language  that  is  in  the  report  is  the 
answer  to  the  inquiry  made  and  that  our 
colleagues  raised  concerning  the  decom- 
missioning of  any  of  the  flight  service 
stations  before  any  of  the  automated 
flight  systems  are  in  place  and  satisfac- 
torily operating.  We  have  had  similar 
problems  in  Alaska.  This  replacement 
would  not  apply  in  Alaska  or  other  parts 
of  the  country  until  the  replacements 
are  operating  satisfactorily.  That  is  our 
imderstanding  from  the  FAA  regarding 
the  procedure  in  the  future  with  regard 
to  the  automated  service  systems. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  answer  of 

the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  think  that 

answers  the  questions  raised  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  renew  my  re- 
quest. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  10:45  a  m 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  has  already  advanced  to  third 
reading.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
correct,  i 

Mr.  I^DBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rol;. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  imflnished  business,  which  is  S. 
372,  which  the  clerk  wUl  read  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 


A  bill  (S.  372)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  of  section  316 
with  respect  to  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates  and  to  amend  the  Cam- 
paign Communications  Reform  Act  to  pro- 
vide further  limitation  on  expenditiu^s  in 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ilhnois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and,  through  another  party,  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  Cook.)  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
all  amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendment  that  is  pending,  be  limited 
to  30  minutes;  that  time  be  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  \vith  the  usual  form; 
that  the  time  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form;  that  time  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Church  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form;  that  time  on  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Weicker  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 

I  have  cleared  this  request  also  with 
Mr.  Weicker  and  Mr.  Church. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  is  possible  that 
I  may  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  any  such  motion  was  not  Included 
in  the  request  by  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  would 
be  30  minutes  on  a  motion  to  recommit, 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  the  other  day. 
May  I  ask  the  Chair  if  I  am  correct' 
The-^ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I- thank  the 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
Without  objection,  the  agreement  is  en- 
tered into. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  No.  433,  with  a  1  hour  lim- 
itation on  debate. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr..  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides.  ,    . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    STEVENSON.    ISi.   President,    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
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I  send  to  the  desk  a  technical  modi- 

'     flcatlon  to  amendment  433  on  behalf  of 

myself  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

amendment  be  so  modified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  amendment 
is  so  modified. 
.    The  modification  Is  as  follows: 

MOOinCATION  OF  Amxndment  No.  433 

I'    )     At  tbe  end  of  the  amendment  Insert  the 
!        fc^owlng:   On  page  56.  Une  12,  strike  "tbe 
leaser  of". 

I  jj    Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
>  '  terday  we  engaged  in  some  discussion  of 
section  615  on  contributions  by  individ- 
uals to  political  committees. 
^      I  think  in  truth  that  on  a  reexamlna- 
,  tion  of  section  615,  It  lies  somewhere  in 
i',  between  the  positions  thai  I  and  the 
1  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
',tee  on  Rules  and  Administration   dls- 
^  cussed  yesterday. 

If  an  Individual  makes  a  contribution 
to  a  candidate,  section  615'would  effec- 
tively limit  all  contributions  to  both  can- 
didates Emd  political  committees  to  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $100,000.  However, 
if,   on   the   other  hand,   the  individusd 
made  no  contribution  to  a  candidate,  but 
instead  made  contributions  to  political 
,    committees,  he  could,  upon  my  reason- 
■.':   Ing  of  tills  section,  make  unlimited  con- 
'  trlbutions.  The  effect  would  be  the  same. 
;  There  is.  in  the  face  of  it,  no  limitation 
/on  contributions  to  political  committees 
^except  for  individuals  to  make  contribu- 
Ar  tions  to  both  candidates  and  political 
.*  committees. 

*'      Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  would  give  me  just  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  try  to  explain  the 
amendment,  I  will  be  willing  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  does  two  things.  It  is 
technical.  It  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  con- 
form the  language  of  tills  amendment 
to  the  Intention  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  yesterday.  The 
Intention  is  to  proiiiblt  individual  con- 
tributions to  both  candidates  and  poli- 
^  tlcal  committees  once  that  $100,000  level 
now  in  the  bill  has  been  reached, 
t  This  amendment  would  remove  all 
possible  ambiguity  on  that  point  by 
taking  the  aggregate  family  limit  pro- 
viding in  section  615,  which  on  Its  face 
permits  giving  to  ctmdidates,  except  that 
the  limitation  In  subsection  (b)  explicitly 
prohibits  contributions  to  either  the  can- 
didate or  a  political  committee  once  the 
aggregate  ceiling  is  reached. 

As  it  now  stands,  section  615  prohibits 
Individual  political  contributions  if  the 
Individual  family  has  given  a  total  of 
$100,000  to  Federal  candidates  and  po- 
litical committees  during  the  calendar 
year. 

This  amendment  makes  another 
change  which  is  not  technical  but  sub- 
stantive. The  amendment  would  also  pro- 
hibit contributions  to  an  individual  can- 
didate or  political  committees  if  he  has 
given  $25,000  to  candidates  or  political 
committees  during  the  political  year. 

The  $25,000  applies  separately  to  each 
individual,  and  the  other  limitation  ap- 
plies to  all  members  of  the  family. 


There  are  several  reasons  for  a  sepa- 
rate treatment  for  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. They  are  aU  individuals.  They  are 
all  equal.  A  wife  may  have  her  own  money 
or  earn  her  own  money.  I  do  not  see 
why  she  should  be  prohibited  from  giv- 
ing her  money  because  the  husbsuid  has 
already  given  up  to  the  family  level. 

The  second  limitation  is  particularly 
the  cases  where  members  of  the  family 
are  contributing  to  opposing  candidates 
in  a  campaign. 

I  recognize  It  will  be  argued  that  this 
provision  would  permit  evasion,  that  it 
would  permit  one  individual  to  give  in  the 
name  of  smother.  That  is  a  problem  that 
we  always  face  in  drawing  laws.  We  have 
to  draw  them  tightly.  In  this  case,  other 
provisions  of  this  bill  should  lead  to  ef- 
fective oiforcement.  It  does  establish 
an  Independent  Commission.  An  indi- 
vidual could  not  do  indirectly  legally 
what  he  is  prohibited  from  doing  di- 
rectly. And  the  law  explicitly  does  pro- 
hibit giving  by  one  in  the  name  of  an- 
other. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  pixrpose  of 
this  amendment.  The  first  part  is  tech- 
nical, simply  to  conform  the  langiiage 
of  the  bill  to  the  express  intent  of  the 
committee,  and  second,  to  reduce  that 
$100,000  aggregate  limit  for  families 
to  a  $25,000  aggregate  limit  for  indi- 
viduals. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pr«sldent.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  his 
amendment  Is  imprinted,  and  I  wonder 
if  we  could  at  least  have  it  read,  so  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  it, 
rather  than  relying  on  what  the  Senator 
says. 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    The    amendment 
has  been  printed.  It  is  No.  433. 
■  Mr.  CANNON.  But  amendment  433  has 
been  modified,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
the  modification  consists  of. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  It  is  a  technical 
modification.  I  apologize  for  not  explain- 
ing it  to  the  chairman,  but  I  shall  do  so 
now. 

Section 61S(a)  says: 

No  Individual  shall  make  any  contribution 
during  any  calendar  year  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  candidate  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
lesser  of — 

Then  it  is  followed  by  subsection  (1) 
and  subsection  (2).  lliose  2  subsections 
have  limits,  the  lesser  of  which  is  $5,000. 

Since  my  amendment  eliminated  sub- 
section (2),  I  in  tills  amendment  make 
the  conforming  change  in  section  615(a) 
to  eliminate  that  expression  "the  lesser 
of".  All  it  does  is  eliminate  the  words 
"the  lesser  of". 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  that  is  the  only 
provision  of  the  modification? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  the  only 
change. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Otherwise,  amendment 
433  stands  as  it  is.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  or  two?  From  what  he 
has  said,  do  I  correctly  interpret  his 
amendment  433  to  mean  that,  if  a  man 
such  as  Ills  constituent  whom  we  dis- 
cussed yesterday  somewhat  has  4  minor 
children  and  a  wife,  all  members  of  his 
family,  contributions  could  be  made  to. 
the  extent  of  $150,000  by  tiiat  family,  in 


other  words  $25,000  eadi.  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Existing  law  already 
prohibits  that.  With  this  bUl,  there  will 
be  more  enforcement  of  that  law  against 
contributions  by  one  in  the  name  of  an- 
other. So,  ref ending  to  the  Individual  from 
my  own  State  again,  he,  like  ail  others 
would  be,  imder  this  amendment,  limited 
to  an  aggregate  contribution  of  $25,000. 
His  wife  would  be  able  to  contribute  in 
her  own  right  $25,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  his  wife  could  give 
$25.000 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Some  wives,  as  I 
know  in  this  case,  would  be  Democrats 
and  would  like  to  give  to  candidates  of 
their  party,  and  not  be  locked  out  by  the 
husband's  contribution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  the  man  himself 
could  give  $25,000,  tils  wife  could  give 
$25,000.  and  if  he  has  three  children, 
each  of  whom  might  give  in  their  own 
right,  they  could  each  give  $23,000,  so 
that  would  be  a  total  of  $125,000  that 
that  family  could  give? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct;  they  are  all  entitled  to 
their  own  rights,  including  the  right  to 
participate. 

I  do  say  to  the  ciiairman  that  I,  for 
one.  would  not  mind  making  it  a  lower 
individual  contribution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  most  certainly  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  making  it  any  lower. 
I  am  trjdng  to  arrive  at  some  provision 
so  that  we  do  not  make  it  so  no  one  can 
conduct  a  campaign.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  who  ran 
for  the  presidency  last  year  and  ran  a 
poor  man's  campaign,  could  not  have 
operated  under  this  provision  of  the  law, 
because  he  had  to  go  out  and  get  big 
loans  from  Individuals  in  order  to  get  the 
seed  money  to  go  out  and  solicit  small 
contributions  to  conduct  a  campaign,  and 
he  could  not  have  operated  under  this 
provision  of  the  law.  He  just  simply  could 
not  have  conducted  a  campaign. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  likely 
to  get  ourselves  into.  At  first  glance,  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  Just  simply 
changing  the  $100,000  to  $25,000,  and  If 
that  were  the  case,  I  would  have  to  op- 
pose it,  because  I  tliink  it  is  imrealistic, 
and  it  would  put  the  committees  out  of 
business,  the  national  committees,  as 
well  as  restrict  the  ability  of  the  candi- 
date, tiirough  those  committees,  to  con- 
duct a  campaign. 

But  if  the  Senator  Is  going  to  permit 
each  member  of  the  family  to  give 
$25,000, 1  think  I  would  be  inclined  to  go 
along  on  tills  amendmei)^  It  would  mean 
that  in  any  event  the  man  and  liis  wife 
could  give  $50,000,  and  if  he  has  other 
children,  most  people  do  think  that  each 
one  could  give  a  like  amount.  We  made  it 
$100,000  overall,  for  all  of  the  immediate 
family  members,  because  we  thought  that 
family  infiuence  was  a  thing  we  were  try- 
ing to  control;  but  the  Senator  appar- 
ently Is  not  concerned  too  much  about 
family  Influence. 

I  do  not  know  about  my  colleague  on 
the  minority  side,  but  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be  almost  In- 
clined to  accept  that  amendment,  it  hav- 
ing been  made  very  clear  in  the  history 
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here  that  this  does  not  provide  a  $25,000 
limit  for  an  individual  family. 

Ilie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  certainly 
not  the  intent. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my 
time.       

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

AKKIfDSCKlfT  KO.   438 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
UP  my  amendment  No.  438.  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
coeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
and  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  49,  line  6,  strike  "paragraph"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

On  page  49,  between  lines  8  and  7  Insert 
tbe  following: 

"(3)  No  candidate  or  his  immediate  family 
may  make  loans  or  advances  from  their  per- 
sonal funds  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office  imless  such  loan  or 
advance  Is  evidenced  by  a  written  Instru- 
ment fully  disclosing  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  loan  or  advance. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
such  loan  or  advance  shall  be  Included  in 
computing  the  total  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures only  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  of 
such  loan  or  advance  outstanding  and  un- 
paid." 

On  page  49,  line  7,  strike  "(8)"  and  Insert 
In  Itou  thereof  "(S)". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  by 
striking  out  lines  1.  2,  and  3  on 
page  1 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  that  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  would  not  be  in  order, 
but  a  modification  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  striking  out 
the  first  three  lines  and  providing  that 
the  language  of  the  amendment  be  added 
at  the  end  of  section  608  of  the  pending 
bUl. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  please  send  his 
modification  to  the  desk? 

The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fled  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44,  Immediately  before  line  22  in- 
sert: 


"(3)  No  candidate  or  his  Immediate  famUy 
may  make  loans  or  advances  from  their  per- 
sonal funds  in  connection  with  bis  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office  unless  such  loan  or  advance 
is  evidenced  by  a  written  instrument  fuUy 
disclosing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
loan  or  advance. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  such  loan  or  advance  shall  be  included 
In  computing  to  total  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures only  to  tbe  extent  of  the  balance 
of  such  loan  or  cMlvance  outstanding  and 
unpaid." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  is  merely  a  clari- 
fication of  the  language  which  is  already 
In  the  law  and  which  is  contemplated  as 
being  continued  in  the  law  by  the  bill. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  last  year  and  which  was  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  statute  which  was 
enacted,  of  limiting  the  amount  which  a 
candidate  or  members  of  the  immediate 
family  can  contribute  to  his  own  cam- 
paign. 

In  that  amendment  which  I  offered, 
very  frankly,  we  did  not  consider  the 
problems  which  might  arise  by  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  contribution  by  the 
candidate  and  a  loan  by  the  candidate. 

In  the  1972  election,  there  were  in- 
stances where  questions  arose  in  various 
States  as  to  whether  loans  were  to  be 
considered  as  contributions  or  whether 
loans  were  additional  to  contributions 
and,  if  so,  iiow  should  they  be  treated. 

The  amendment  makes  two  things 
clear.  It  makes  it  clear  ttiat  if  there  Is 
to  be  a  loan  to  the  campaign  by  the  can- 
didate or  ills  immediate  family,  there 
must  be  some  formal  evidence  of  tliat. 
It  caimot  be  just  some  imderstanding  or 
money  paid  in  which  they  later  call  a 
loan.  It  has  to  be  evidence  that  it  -was  a 
loan  and  some  formal,  written  record 
made  of  the  transaction  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  It. 

Second,  It  makes  it  clear  for  the  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  balances  for 
computing  the  sums  of  money  that  the 
candidate  has  put  into  his  own  cam- 
paign, either  by  way  of  loan  or  contri- 
bution, that  the  total  limit  is  to  be  com- 
puted by  considering  any  unpaid  money 
for  outstanding  debts  that  the  campaign 
committee  may  owe  ro  the  candidate. 
This  will  clear  up  one  of  the  uncertain- 
ties that  has  existed  as  a  result  of  the 
original  language. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  not  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  the  loan  would  have  to 
be  evidenced  by  an  instrument  in  writ- 
ing stating  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
repayments  and,  in  addition,  would  cover 
the  situation  where  a  loan  may  be  made 
by  a  member  of  the  family  to  the  candi- 
date to  the  campaign  and  if  that  loan 
were  fully  repaid  then  the  full  amoimt 
could  still  thereafter  be  spent,  that  is. 
the  limited  amount  in  the  campaign  and 
the  loan  would  not  be  chargeable  to  the 
overall  limit,  once  repaid? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  chairman  is  cor- 


rect. Let  me  give  the  Senator  a  hypo- 
thetical case  which  might  occur  in  a 
Senate  campaign  where  the  limit  is 
$35,000.  If  the  candidate  were  to  loan 
$17,500  to  his  campaign,  that  amount 
remaining  impaid.  It  would  be  charged 
against  his  limit.  He  could,  thereafter, 
contribute  no  more  than  $17,500  to  his 
own  campaign.  If  the  original  loan  were 
repaid,  then  he  could  contribute  another 
$17,500.  but  he  can  have  no  more  than 
$35,000  invested  in  the  campaign  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  ^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  Is  a  good  amendment.  That  was  the 
interpretation  placed  by  me  informally, 
at  the  request  of  one  of  the  candidates 
who  had  that  kind  of  situation  pccur  in 
the  last  campaign.  It  was  my  interpfb- 
tation  of  what  the  law  does.^  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  that  made  clear. 

Mr.  LONG.  Did  we  not  raise  that  fig- 
ure  

Mr.  CANNON.  This  has  no  relation  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tiiis  is  just  related  to 
the  evidencing  of  a  loan  and  to  the  re- 
payment and  whether  it  coimts  against 
the  total.  The  Senator's  amendment,  yes, 
was  modifying  another  section  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  LONG,  I  ttiank  the  Senator. 
This  matter  is  becoming  so  com- 
plicated that  I  do  not  know  whether 
anybody  can  vmderstand  it.  I  certainly 
hope  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  can  understand  it,  because 
it  is  so  complicated  that  it  Is  going  to 
take  a  genius  who  is  both  a  lawyer  and 
a  CPA  to  run  for  office. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  assure  him  that  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  I  completely  un- 
derstand it,  in  light  of  all  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  up  to  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  all  time  sielded  back  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time,  but  before  doing  so,  in 
order  to  conform  the  amendment  to  the 
original  modification,  I  also  strike  lines  7 
and  8  on  page  2  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  fiunendment  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Stevenson  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Withoutobjection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
'        of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro)  tem- 
pofe.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  49,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  foUowlng : 

Sec.  16.  (a)   Paragraph   (a)   of  section  591 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
i      by— 
>  (1)   Inserting  "or"  before  "(4)";  and 

(2)    striking   out   "and    (5)    the   election 
of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States". 
J  (b)  Such  section  591  is  amended  by  strlk- 

'      Ing  out  paragraph  (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  'political  conunlttee' means — 

"(1)  any  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
tributions or  makes  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,000; 

"(2)  any  national  committee,  association, 
or  organization  of  a  political  party,  any  State 
afBllate  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  any  State  central  committee  of 
a  political  party;  and 

"(3)   any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization engaged  In  the  administration  of 
a  separate  segregated  fund  described  in  sec- 
tion 610;". 
^  (c)  Such  section  591  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  In  paragraph  (e)(1)  after 
"subscription"  the  following:  (Including  any 
assessment,  fee,  or  membership  dues)"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  such  paragraph  "or  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  any  operations  of  a  political  com- 
mittee, or  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  at  any 
time,  any  debt  or  obligation  Incurred  by  a 
candidate  or  a  political  committee  In  con- 
nection with  any  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office"- 
and 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  paragraph  (e)  and  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  as  (2)  and  (3),  respec- 
tive! v. 

(d)  Such  section  591  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(f)  'expenditure'  means  a  purchase,  pay- 
ment, distribution,  loan  (except  a  loan  of 
money  by  a  national  or  State  bank  made  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  banking  laws 
and  regulations,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business) ,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  to  the  office  of  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  elector; 

"(2)  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President; 

"(3)  financing  any  operations  of  a  poUti- 
cal  committee:  or 

"(4)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  ob- 
ligation incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  politi- 
cal committee  in  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  to  Federal  office;". 

On  page  49,  line  4,  strike  "Sec.  16."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  17.". 

On  page  50.  line  8,  strike  "Sec.  17."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  18.". 


On  page  50,  line  19.  strike  "Sec.  18."  and 
insert  "Sec.  IB.". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical,  conforming  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  definitions  contained  in  the 
bill.  It  makes  no  substantive  changes. 
It  simply  conforms  the  definitions 
throughout  the  bill  that  are  deemed  to 
be  necessary. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  for  the  minority. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr .  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Stevenson 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
and  I  send  to  the  desk  another  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  6,  after  the  word  "title" 
and  liefore  the  word  "may",  add  the  follow- 
ing words:  "and  of  Sections  602,  608  610, 
611,  612.  613.  614,  616.  and  616  of  tlUe  18. 
United  States  Code," 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  tech- 
nical amendment  is  simply  designed  to 
clarify  that  the  purpose  of  the  art  is  to 
provide  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion with  primary  enforcement  powers 
concerning  both  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
and  the  contribution,  expenditure  and 
other  llmltaUons  set  forth  in  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  This  intention  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  section  309(d)  of 
S.  372  which  establishes  the  Commission 
as  the  primary  civil  and  criminal  en- 
forcement agency  for  all  of  these  provi- 
sions. The  amendment  simply  would 
make  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission to  assess  civil  penalties  similarly 
deals  with  both  the  disclosure  provisions 
and  the  limitations  provisions. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  back  the  time 
for  the  minority. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  —that  on  each 
of  his  amendments  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes  instead  of  1  hour, 
and  that  the  time  be  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  I  hope  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  minority — that  after  the 
first  rollcall  vote  today,  the  time  limita- 
tion on  each  succeeding  rollcall  vote  to- 
day be  limited  to  10  minutes,  with  the 
warning  bell  to  sound  after  the  first  2Vi 
minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  agreeable. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
and  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  may  be  entered 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr-  President,  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  modified.  If  so,  the  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  most 
corrupting  influence  in  our  politics,  the 
large  campaign  contribution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
clined to  accept  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  amendment  really  opens  up  the  bill 
rather  than  to  tighten  it  up. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment, 
which  was  for  clarification  purposes, 
does  exactly  what  I  interpret  the  bill  to 
do  anyway,  so  I  am  happy  to  accept  that. 

On  the  second  part,  the  limit  now 
would  make  it.  as  I  understand  it.  as 
developed  in  coUoquy.  a  limit  of  $25,000. 
That  is  not  a  limit  for  a  family,  but  for 
each  member  of  a  family,  so  that  each 
member  of  the  family  could  contribute 
$25,000  to  all  candidates  and  all  commit- 
tees in  any  one  year. 

Under  the  committee  bill  the  limit 
would  be  $100,000,  but  it  is  limited  to  an 
entire  family.  So  with  a  family  of  five, 
under  the  Senator's  amendment,  $125,- 
000  could  be  given,  but  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  they  would  be  able  to  give 
$100,000.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  a 
family  of  two,  husband  and  wife,  under 
the  Senator's  amendment,  they  could 
only  give  $50,000  to  all  candidates  and 
all  committees  in  a  year,  and  under  the 
committee  bill  they  could  give  $100,000. 

I  think  that  is  near  enough  a  situa- 
tion— I  do  not  want  to  see  us  get  in  a 
position  where  we  are  restricting  it  to  the 
extent  that  a  candidate  who  has  no  funds 
cannot  operate  a  campaign. 

Under  the  provisions  we  have  written 
in  the  bill  so  far,  a  poor  man's  candidate, 
such  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  last  year,  could  not  have 
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been  conducted.  The  bill,  with  the  re- 
strictions written  in  this  year,  would  not 
have  permitted  him  to  conduct  the  trp^ 
campaign  that  he  conducted,  which  ev- 
eryone considered  a  poor  m^n:^  cam- 
paign. 

Based  on  that  explanation  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  3^eld? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  takes  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken.  I  think  it  is  the  cor- 
rect position.  There  does  torlve  the  ques- 
tion sometimes  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
family  will  encourage  or  make  it  possi- 
ble for  contributions  to  be  given  in  the 
name  of  minors,  even  very  small  chil- 
dren. I  think  this  is  a  practice  that  is 
ludicrous  on  its  face,  when  you  have  2- 
year-old  and  3-year-old  children  pur- 
portedly giving  thousands  of  dollars  to  a 
campaign. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  discour- 
age that  practice.  It  puts  the  burden  on 
each  individual  contributor;  it  puts  the 
limit  on  each  individual  contributor. 
That  is  the  way  it  should  be  and  I  be- 
lieve many  fraudulent  contributions  in 
the  names  of  minor  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, small  children,  will  be  less  likely  to 
occur  under  the  amended  language. 

I  am  happy  the  chairman  is  taking  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Contributions  could  not 
be  made  in  the  name  of  another,  even 
under  the  committee  amendment,  so 
with  or  without  this  amendment  it  would 
not  make  a  diflference  whether  you  could 
make  contributions  in  the  name  of  an- 
other. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  the  case  of  a  family 
it  could  be  children  with  property  under 
the  control  of  a  parent,  for  instance.  Un- 
der those  circumstances  it  might  be  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Not  without  violating 
the  law. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  that  event  this 
amendment  reinforces  what  the  chair- 
man has  already  ssdd. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
b£u:k  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
advice  of  counsel  for  the  minority  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 
But  I  wish  to  have  the  record  clear  that 
speaking  individually,  as  an  individual 
Senator  I  would  be  opposed  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit an  aggregate  gift  or  gifts  to  exceed 
$100,000. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  request  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  is  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMKNDMXNT     MO.     409 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  409.  which  is  at 
the  desk.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  17.  strike  "tenth"  and 
Insert  "fourteenth". 

On  page  19,  line  20,  beginning  with  "Any 
strike  out  through  the  period  on  line  24. 

On  page  20,  line  5,  strike  "paragraph"  and 
Insert  "paragraphs". 

On  page  20,  line  22,  strike  out  the  clos- 
ing quotation  marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  20,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  foUowing : 

"(3)  In  addition  to  any  other  informa- 
tion required  to  be  Included  in  the  report 
filed  on  the  fourteenth  day  next  preceding 
the  date  on  which  an  election  is  held,  that 
report  shall  contain  a  budget  of  expenditures 
to  be  made,  or  obligations  to  be  incurred, 
prior  to  the  day  after  the  date  of  such  elec- 
tion In  connection  with  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign by  the  person  filing  the  report.  The 
budget  so  contained  shaU  be  set  forth  in 
such  form  and  detaU  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.". 

On  page  60.  line  24,  strike  out  "(d)(2)" 
and  insert  "(e)  (2)". 

On  page  01,  line  5,  strike  "(e)"  and  insert 

"(f)". 

On  page  61,  line  16,  strike  "(d)  (2) "  and  in- 
sert "(e)(2)". 

On  page  SI.  line  22,  strike  "(e)"  and 
insert  "(f)". 

On  page  53,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  No  expenditures  may  be  made,  or 
obUgatlbns  incurred,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
during  the  fourteen-day  period  endmg  on 
the  date  of  any  election  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate  unless  such  expenditure  or  obli- 
gation was  reported,  in  the  report  filed  under 
section  304(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  as  being  budgeted  for 
that  period.". 

On  page  63,  Une  11,  strike  out  "(e)(1)" 
and  insert  "(d)(1)". 

On  page  64.  Une  3,  strike  "(d)  (1)"  and  in- 
sert "(e)(1)". 

On  page  64,  line  22,  strike  "(e)"  and  in- 
sert "  (f ) ". 

On  page  55,  line  3.  strike  "(f)"  and  insert 

"(g)". 
On  page  55,  line  12.  strike  "(g)    and  insert 

"(H)". 

On  page  55,  line  19,  strike  "(h)"  and  in- 
sert "(1)". 

On  page  55,  beginning  with  line  20,  strike 
out  "(c) .  (d) .  and  (e) ,"  and  insert  "  (d) ,  (e) , 
and  (f),". 

On  page  66.  line  25,  strike  "(c)(3)"  and 
Insert  "(d)(3)". 

On  page  57,  beginning  with  Une  8,  strike 
out  through  Une  3  on  page  58,  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  contribution  made  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  candidate  after  the  fourteenth 
day  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  an 
election  is  held  In  which  he  is  a  candidate 
may  be  accepted  by  that  candidate  or  by  any 
other  person  on  his  behalf.". 

On  page  58,  In  lines  4  and  6.  strike  out 
"and  by  subsection  (b) ". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufiQcient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  state  what  the  amendment 
does? 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I^jertainly  will.  The 
number  of  the  amendment  is  409. 

As  I  understand  It,  there  is  a  30-min- 
ute  limitation,  which  I  have  agreed  to 
on  this  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  very 
simply,  the  amendment  accomplishes  the 
following : 

It  brings  to  an  end,  2  weeks  before  an 
election,  the  collection  of  money  or  the 
expenditure  of  money,  or  at  least  the 
expenditure  in  that  it  has  not  been  con- 
tracted for. 

The  advantages  to  this  amendment,  I 
think,  are  many.  No.  1.  Two  weeks  before 
the  election  takes  place,  the  public  has  a 
full  said  complete  picture  as  to  what  role 
money  played  in  the  election — a  com- 
plete picture  insofiu-  as  contributors  are 
concerned,  a  complete  picture  insofar  as 
expenditures  are  concerned — and  it  Is 
not  a  question  of  something  coming  in 
after  the  election.  The  full  story  is  there 
2  weeks  before  the  election. 

Advantage  No.  2.  It  eliminateo  con- 
tributions coming  in  to  a  successful  can- 
didate. I  stated  before  the  committee, 
when  I  presented  this  concept,  that  all 
of  us  know  this.  I  will  not  si>eak  for  any- 
one else  but  myself.  I  would  say  from 
one-quarter  to  one-fifth  of  the  funds 
which  I  raised  in  my  campaign  came  to 
me  after  I  was  elected,  in  a  perfectly  le- 
gal insofar  as  reporting  of  the  moneys  is 
concerned,  but  the  fact  is  that  that  Is 
not  good  money  at  all.  It  Is  money  which 
is  contributed  to  the  power  of  the  office 
for  which  the  candidate  ran,  rather  than 
to  his  ideas,  or  the  individual,  or  what 
he  stood  for.  I  do  not  think  that  is  good 
money.  It  is  legal  money  at  this  point. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  good  money. 

No.  3.  The  one  fear  we  all  have  is  defi- 
cits. We  all  live  with  this,  and  they  are 
nightmares.  Quite  frankly,  this  is  a  self- 
policing  concept.  Granted,  one  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  submit  a  financial  re- 
port 48  hours  after  an  election.  So  it 
means  that  from  the  day  one  collects  the 
first  permy  to  the  day  he  makes  the  last 
expenditure  for  his  election,  he  has  got 
to  keep  books  and  records.  And  so,  come 
2  weeks  before  the  election,  not  only 
would  the  candidate  have  a  report  to 
turn  in.  but  the  candidate  himself  will 
know  exactly  what  is  going  on  through- 
out the  entire  election  period,  and  will 
not  permit  himself  to  get  into  a  deficit 
position. 

Point  No.  4.  Why  could  not  he  get 
into  a  deficit  position?  Because  there  is 
a  limitation  of  $5,000  out  of  the  can- 
didate's own  pocket.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  that  he  would  have  a  large 
deficit.  That  is  the  total  amount  allowed 
to  the  candidate,  and  if  the  deficit  is 
over  $5,000.  he  is  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  he  would  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Point  No.  5.  The  argument  is  made — 
Mr.  President,  could  we  have  just  a  little 
order  here? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Sena- 
tors will  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Point  No.  5.  I  know 
the  argument  is  going  to  be  made,  How 
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can  you  anticipate  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  that  last  2-week  period?  Well, 
the  bill  provides  for  that.  The  candidate 
can  go  ahead  and  budget  for  a  particu- 
lar amount  for  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. He  is  allowed  to  go  ahead  and 
spend  it,  should  something  occur,  like 
shifting  tactics.  He  is  allowed  to  go  ahead 
and  make  the  expenditure  if  something 
happens.  He  does  not  have  to  spend  it. 
But  when  the  public  gets  that  report,  it 
gets  a  full  picture. 

Again,   speaking  from   the  practical 
side,  how  many  of  us  sitting  here  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  would  give  testimony 
that  last  minute  expenditures  in  a  cam- 
paign have  done  us  any  good?  I  know  in 
the  campaigns  I  have  r\m  both  for  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  we  started  out  in 
the  beginning  with  plans  for  our  cam- 
paigns. They  change  to  some  extent  in 
the  middle  and  at  the  end.  And  then  in 
'    the  last  minutes  some  of  our  well  wishers 
will  nm  in  and  say,  "Hey,  you  have  to 
do  thus  and  so.  You  have  to  spend  money 
in  this  area."  Really,  when  we  heed  those 
requests,  they  have  not  gained  us  one 
n«)re  vote.  We  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quests of  some  well  wishers.  So  we  are 
not  going  to  lose  anything  by  cutting 
ourselves  off  at  the  time  period  of  2  weeks 
prior  to  an  election. 
So  that  Is  it  in  brief — a  cutoff  point 
•    2  weeks  before  the  election,  a  complete 
,  report  on  the  role  money  played  in  the 
election,  a  self-policing  procedure  where- 
by we  are  not  going  to  have  deficits  hang- 
■  ing  over  our  heads  for  montlis  and  some- 
times for  years. 

In  my  mind  there  is  no  question  that 
it  will  reduce  the  role  that  money  will 
play  in  any  particular  campaign.  There 
Is  no  question  in  my  mind,  as  I  think 
we  have  all  seen,  that  probably  the  single 
most  corrupting  force  in  American  poli- 
tics is  money.  Any  time  we  can  cut  down 
its  flifluence,  any  time  we  can  get  It  out 
as  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  is  all 
to  the  good.  This  amendment  accom- 
plishes both  of  those  objectives. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

I,  very  regretfully,  have  to  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  think  we  have  a  quite  adequate  system 
of  reporting  in  the  biU  now.  At  least.  It  Is 
certainly  more  adequate  than  It  has  ever 
been  before.  But  the  burdens  that  this 
amendment  would  impose  are  along  the 
following  lines:  If  a  candidate  has  to 
budget  14  days  before  the  election,  file 
that  budget  with  the  commission,  and  he 
cannot  go  outside  the  budget,  and  an  op- 
ponent comes  up  with  something  3  days 
before  the  election,  as  one  did  in  one  of 
my  elections,  and  he  has  not  budgeted 
for  that  particular  reaction  or  response, 
he  has  no  opportunity  to  respond  to  it, 
if  I  understood  the  Senator's  remarks 
correctly. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  Itself. 
as  I  imderstood  the  Senator  to  describe 
it,  would  provide  that  the  budget  would 
have  to  be  filed  in  detail,  and  that 

No  expenditures  may  be  made,  or  obliga- 
tions Incurred,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
In  connection  with  hU  campaign  during  the 
fourteen-day  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
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any  election  In  which  be  is  a  candidate 
unless  such  expenditure  or  obligation  was 
reported,  to  the  report  filed  under  section 
304(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  as  being  budgeted  for  that  period. 


It  is  absolutely  impractical  to  budget 
all  the  candidate's  expenditures  tliat  may 
occur  during  that  last  rush  period  of 
the  final  days  of  the  campaign. 

Furthermore,  in  many  instances  an 
individual  does  not  know  how  much 
money  he  is  going  to  have  for  that  last 
14-day  period,  and  therefore  he  would 
just  have  to  enter  a  blanket  budget  for 
everything  under  the  sun  so  that  he 
would  be  protected  If  It  were  going  to  be 
meaningfiil. 

As  far  as  the  14-day  reporting  is  con- 
cerned, we  already  have  a  10-day  re- 
port to  the  Commission  in  the  bill.  We 
have  changed  some  of  the  provisions  In 
existing  law,  but  we  have  now  the  10th 
day  requirement  of  the  10th  day  before 
each  election,  in  addition  to  the  other 
three  quarterly  reporting  periods  In  the 
bill. 

I  certainly  share  the  Senator's  concern. 
The  committee  has  very  well  pointed  out 
the  danger  in  the  type  of  situation  that 
could  occur  under  previous  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield.  I  think  one  thing  we 
are  losing  sight  of — and  I  can  see  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut— is  that  where  we 
operate  under  the  existing  law,  which  is 
a  limitation  solely  upon  radio,  televi- 
sion, newspaper  advertising,  and  bill- 
board advertising,  with  respect  to  every- 
thing else,  the  sky  Is  the  limit. 

The  ACTlNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  U  hre  were  operating 
under  existing  law  I  could  buy  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
good  amendment,  because  If  a  candidate 
can  spend  any  amount  of  money  for  di- 
rect mailing  or  anything  apart  from  the 
limited  areas  I  have  already  mentioned 
under  the  existing  law,  it  would  be  all 
right,  because  he  could  smother  his  op- 
position with  a  tremendous  amount  of 
expenditures  during  the  14  days.  When 
the  witnesses  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, they  said,  "You  do  not  need  the 
14-day  provision,  because  you  have  dis- 
closure." However,  one  does  not  mean 
anything  without  the  other.  A  candidate 
has  a  limitation  no  matter  when  he 
spends  It.  If  he  wants  to  spend  It  2 
months  before  the  election,  that  is  his 
business. 

All  he  can  do  is  spend  the  amount  of 
money  permissible  under  this  particular 
bill.  And  I  repeat  again  that  I  think  the 
overall  celling  is  sufficient.  The  Senator's 
amendment  becomes  more  or  less  un- 
necessary. Without  a  ceiling  on  all  ex- 
penditures which  8.  372  has.  I  would 
vote  for  it  100  times. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  explain  one  further  bad  feature 
of  this  provision,  and  that  is  the  provi- 
sion that  no  contributions  can  be  made 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate 
after  the  14th  day  next  preceding  the 
election.  ' 


Many  candidates  are  scurrying  aroimd 
In  the  last  week  or  10  days  trying  to  get 
money  with  which  to  nm  their  elec- 
tions. This  Is  not  the  case  of  the  last 
Presidential  election  in  which  raising 
money  was  no  problem.  There  were  suit- 
cases of  money  all  over  the  lot.  However, 
this  is  a  situation  In  a  congressional 
candidate's  election,  and  when  he  comes 
down  to  the  14th  day,  If  he  does  not  have 
all  his  money,  he  has  to  stop  right  then 
and  there.  He  cannot  go  out  and  get 
money  over  the  overall  limitation.  But 
he  may  be  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  cam- 
paign trying  to  raise  enough  money  to 
continue  the  campaign  and  still  be  within 
the  legal  limitation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  Is  It  the 
Senator's  understanding  th-^t  this  pro- 
hibition would  really  prohibit  any  kind 
of  debt  after  the  election,  and  no  funds 
could  be  raised  after  the  election  with 
which  to  pay  off  any  debts? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor had  better  address  his  Question  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  If  this  means 
that  there  would  be  no  debt  allowed  in 
a  campaign.  Is  this  what  the  Senator  is 
providing  by  his  amendment,  that  a  can- 
didate cannot  have  anything  other  than 
all  cash? 

Mr.  W  KICKER.  Mr.  President,  basic- 
ally the  amendment  Is  saying  that.  yes. 
It  means  that  now  we  are  ending  up  with 
a  deficit  at  the  end  of  a  campaign.  I 
think  too  many  of  us  have  for  too  long 
ended  up  with  huge  deficits. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  happens  If  the  debt 
Is  $10,000  or  $15,000  In  the  last  14  days? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  means  that  the  can- 
didate has  violated  the  law  and  has  gone 
over  the  $5,000  which  he  is  allowed  to 
spend  and  he  Is  In  Violation  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  is 
great  concern  In  this  matter.  We  have 
budgetary  procedures  as  Senators  when 
we  budget  the  moneys  of  the  United 
States. 

The  problem  arises — and  I  take  It  on 
my  own  shoulders  and  do  not  point  the 
finger  at  anyone  else— because  the  budg- 
etary procedures  In  our  own  campaigns 
are  simply  horrendous.  We  do  not  follow 
budgetary  procedures,  and  we  should  do 
so  from  the  day  that  we  get  In  the  first 
dollar  until  we  are  through  collecting 
funds.  We  have  to  match  the  Income 
with  the  outgo. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  where  Is  the 
$5,000  limitation?  Is  It  In  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  answer  is  that  the 
amount  would  be  whatever  the  amount  Is 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  beUeve 
that  anyone  other  than  an  Incumbent 
could  possibly  imder  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion nm  a  campaign  such  as  we  have  to 
run?  From  now  until  the  day  we  die,  we 
would  be  on  a  volimtary  basis,  and  we 
could  not  run  a  campaign  on  this  basis. 
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No  one  except  am  incumbent  could  pos- 
sibly meet  such  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
Just  having  a'  debate  here  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
first  answer  the  question.  One  has  to 
spend  the  money  that  he  has.  We,  as 
Senators,  have  to  run  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  judge  om-  expen- 
ditures accordingly.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  spend  big  deficits. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  individuals 
can.  But,  from  the  day  that  a  candidate 
starts  his  campaign  until  he  finishes,  he 
should  run  it  on  the  basis  of  the  contri- 
butions received  and  plan  his  outgo. 

I  am.  tired  of  getting  in  these  positions 
of  having  these  extraordinary  deficits.  It 
requires  one  to  spend  months  and 
months  trying  to  raise  funds  rather  than 
performing  his  duties  here,  wtiich  Is 
something  I  do  not  like. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  in  this.  I  mean 
this  very  seriously.  Because  of  the  fine 
participation  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut in  the  Watergate  hearings,  I 
think  that  the  Senator  has  become  an 
idol  of  the  people,  and  rightfully  so.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  funny. 

I   think  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the 
Senator  comes  to  raising  money  for  his 
next  campaign  he  will  not  have  much 
*  trouble. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  under 
this  bill  will  be  entitled  to  raise  and 
spend  $416,600.  He  will  be  allowed  to  col- 
lect and  to  spend  up  to  that  much. 

Let  us  tissume  that  the  Senator  had 
raised  this  amount  of  money  within  2 
weeks  after  announcing  his  candidacy.  A 
Democrat  running  against  the  Senator 
will  have  to  raise  money,  and  under  the 
law  he  is  entitled  to  raise  as  much  as  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  raise  and  spend,  or 
$416,600. 

Let  us  say  that  It  gets  up  Into  the 
middle  of  September  or  the  middle  of 
Octot>er  and  the  Democratic  candidate 
has  only  been  able  to  raise  $200,000. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
already  has  $416,600  which  he  is  per- 
mitted to  spend  under  the  law.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  saying  to  me 
that  this  poor  fellow  who  is  running 
agsiinst  him  and  who  has  only  been  able 
to  raise  $200,000  as  against  the  Senator's 
$416,000,  while  he  Is  entlUed  under  the 
law  to  raise  and  spend  $416,600,  that  14 
days  before  the  election  he  wiU  have 
to  shut  off  the  contributions  that  are 
Offered  to  him? 

Mr.  WEICKER,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  raised  any  $416,600. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  not  have  any  trouble 
getting  money. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
whether  one  has  trouble  or  not.  That  is 
the  very  reason  that  I  voted  for  the 
Brooke  amendment  on  yesterday  that 
would  eliminate  our  use  of  the  frank 
before  the  election.  We  cannot  get 
around  the  fact  that  there  will  be  trouble. 
Mr.   PASTORE.   If  the   Senator  will 


yield  further,  apart  from  all  of  that,  the 
law  has  limited  candidates  to  wliat  they 
can  raise  and  spend.  They  cannot  raise 
or  spend  any  more  than  that  amount. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  was  to  put 
everyone  on  an  even  keel.  We  have  a 
formula.  I  repeat  again  that  if  we  did 
not  have  the  overall  celling.  I  would  be 
for  it.  However,  the  fact  Is  that  people 
have  been  blitzed  in  the  last  14  days 
before  an  election. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  But  where 
you  have  an  overall  celling,  where  each 
party  can  only  raise  so  much  and  spend 
so  much.  I  think  it  would  be  vmfair  to 
shut  off  a  candidate  who.  up  to  that  time, 
has  not  been  able  to  reach  the  limit  per- 
mitted by  the  law. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  not  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  argxxment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  conunend  him  and 
commend  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknow)  and  the  rest. 
I  think  we  all  have  the  same  objective 
in  mind.  It  is  a  question  of  how  we  get 
there. 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  matter  of  a 
limitation  I  have  disagreed  with  as  a 
conceptual  matter  for  a  long  time,  be- 
cause I  number  of  dollars  .n  Cormecti- 
cut  can  do  so  much,  and  the  same  num- 
t)er  of  dollars  spent  in  Idaho  can  do  per- 
hnps  a  lot  more  or  a  lot  less. 

But  let  me  go  over  and  respond  to 
the  points  that  have  teen  raised  as  far  as 
the  cutoff  is  concerned.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  you  can  go  ahead  and  budget  for  i 
number  of  dollars  in  your  final  account- 
ing for  the  last  2  weeks.  You  do  not  have 
to  spend  the  money,  but  you  can  go 
ahead  and  bydget  for  it. 

Second,  as  far  as  the  limitation  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  discussed  that  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  have 
pointed  out  that  we  are  asked  to  budget 
a  year  at  a  time,  right  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  the  Government's 
purpKJses.  My  gosh,  I  think  we  should 
certainly  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  ourselves. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  do  run  the  Govern- 
ment by  supplemental  appropriations,  I 
believe,  year  after  year;, so  our  budget- 
ing process  Is  not  very  successful. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Well,  we  try.  We  try. 
But  that  does  not  mean  we  should  not 
apply  the  highest  possible  standard  to 
ourselves. 

As  far  as  the  last  2 -week  period  Is 
concerned,  remember  this:  No  more 
money  can  come  In-  as  of  that  2-week 
cutoff  point,  so  you  know  exactly  whit 
you  have  and  what  you  do  not  have,  wh'^t 
you  can  contract  for  and  what  you  cannot 
contract  for. 

I  realize  this  is  only  one  man's  way  of 
driving  to  a  point  where  we  have,  in 
effect,  reduced  the  role  of  money,  where 
we  have  cwiquered  those  things  that  I 
think  hurt  the  system  most  and  hurt  us 
individually. 

Take  the  two  points,  for  instance,  that 
I  have  raised:  Do  Senators  think  It  is 
proper  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
fimds  we  receive,  we  receive  after  we 
have  won  the  ofHce?  IfThiX  kind  of  meas- 


ure of  faith  in  each  one  of  us  Is  that? 
The  measure  of  faith  In  the  office  and 
the  power  of  that  office  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Individual.  I  do.  not  think 
that  Is  right. 

Then  lastly,  as  far  as  the 'budgeting 
process  ts  concerned,  the  best  thing  that 
could  ever  happen.  In  my  opinion,  Is  to 
force  us  to  budget,  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  stagger  around  with  these  defi- 
cits. I  bet  if  we  went  over  the  list  of 
Senators  on  the  floor,  we  could  find  many 
of  us  who  are  still  sitting  here  with  huge 
deficits  from  our  1970  campaigns.  Why 
should  we  be  worrying  about  that?  Un- 
der this  system,  we  would  not  be  worry- 
ing about  it,  because  we  would  not  have 
that  deficit. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartl|A).  The  Senator  will  be  recog- 
nized rar«tily  l  minute,  because  at  the 
hour  or  10:55  we  have  to  turn  to  other 
business  previously  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  shall  try  to  wrap  it  up  m 
1  minute. 

I  share  some  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  about  the  evils 
of  the  present  system.  I  certainly  de-i)ot 
want  to  diminish  those.  But  tt^  p^- 
tlcular  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  fifst 
of  all.  would  prohibit  a  debt  at  all.  I 
think  It  would  have  the  result  of  locking 
in  an  Incumbent.  I  think  you  would  have 
to  be.  if  not  an  incumbent,  a  Governor, 
an  ex-Governor,  a  Lieutenant  Governor, 
or  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  have  any  chance  under  the 
system  the  Senator  is  talking  alx)ut. 

Moreover,  I  think  it  would  lead  us  di- 
rectly to  public  financing.  Maybe  we  want 
to  go  to  public  financing,  but  if  we  do 
want  to  go  to  public  financing,  I  say  let 
us  debate  it  as  aji  open  issue,  but  not  as 
a  subterfuge  on  an  amendment  that 
would  force  us  into  public  financing  be- 
cause it  would  prohibit  any  unknown  per- 
son from  ever  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  10:55  having  arrived 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate spend  the  remaining  5  minutes  de- 
bating the  amendments  to  this  bill,  be- 
fore turning  to  the  appropriation  bill  at 

II  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
want  to  say  is  this :  The  only  reason  that 
there  is  any  magic  to  this  bill  at  all  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  overall  ceiling. 
We  have  had  the  experience  in  the 
past  that  sometimes  it  Is  very  easy  for 
an  incvunbent  to  raise  his  money,  but 
the  opposition  finds  it  very  difficult.  Then 
they  take  a  poll,  and  when  the  opponent 
begins  to  raise  his  percentage  on  the 
polls,  he  finds  he  can  collect  money  a 
little  bit  easier,  and  in  man>-  instances 
we  find  that  money  is  more  readily  con- 
tributed when  the  polls  begin  to  show 
that  the  opposition  is  doing  well. 

I  would  hope  that  if  we  maintain  the 
ceiling,  we  could  do  without  this  amend- 
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ment;   but  If  we  csuinot  maintain  the 
ceiling  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  Mr.  President,  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  aims  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  trying  to  limit  expendi- 
tures and  limit  contributions  to  the  can- 
didate rather  than  the  oflace.  and  I  think 
it  Is  a  desirable  goal  we  should  seek  to 
attain.  I  think  we  are  all  dreadfully 
afraid  of  deficits  when  we  get  into  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

But  it  seems  to  me  this  does  in  fact 
heavily   favor   the   incumbent,   because 

1  am  sure  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
each  of  us  that  when  we  start  out  in  a 
campaign,  trying  to  establish  credibility 
as  a  candidate,  we  have  to  make  believe 
we  have  a  chance  to  win,  which  will 
probably  Induce  them  to  contribute,  but 
we  probably  do  not  reach  that  stage  imtll 

2  or  3  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. So  it  seems  to  me  that  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  merit,  it  would  have  great- 
er merit  if  he  would  cut  it  off  on  election 
day,  rather  thtm  2  or  3  weeks  before 
the  election. 

I  also  have  a  technical  question.  I 
notice  on  page  57,  the  Senator  would  cut 
out  everything  beginning  with  line  8, 
through  line  3  on  page  58.  This  knocks 
out  some  language  that  we  labored 
mightily  over  yesterday  afternoon  with 
regard  to  a  $5,000  limitation  in  the  case 
of  a  candidate  and  a  $15,000  limitation 
on  the  President,  and  the  rights  of  cam- 
paign committees,  senatorial  campaign 
committees  and  congressional  campaign 
*  committees  to  make  contributions  and 
participate  in  these  elections. 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  foimd  it 
necessary  to  eliminate  that  language, 
and  how  his  amendment  affects  what 
was  worked  out  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  only— Mr. 
President,  I  believe  I  am  responding  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

I  could  only  say  this:  In  a  technical 
sense,  obviously,  the  amendment  would 
change  this  bill;  as  we  drafted  our 
amendment,  it  would  change  that  lan- 
guage. And  this  amendment  was  drafted 
prior  to  the  amendment  coming  in 
yesterday. 

Mr.  BEALL.  But  it  still  would  elim- 
inate the  whole  section  here  providing 
limitations  on  committees. 
...  Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  trying  to  sub- 
stitute my  amendment  for  the  language 
drafted  by  the  committee.  That  is  why 
we  are  here  debating  it. 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  In  addition,  then,  to  put- 
ting the  limitation  on  the  time  when 
you  can  obligate  expenditures  and  re- 
ceive contributions,  the  amendment 
would  also  eliminate  the  limitations  Im- 
posed upon  the  candidates  for  President 
and  other  offices,  and  also  imposing  the 
limitation  or  lack  of  limitation  on  State 
committees,     congressional     campaign 


committees,    and    Senatorial    campaign 
committees. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  that  Is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  I  explained  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  the  amendment 
that  he  has  before  him  was  sent  to  the 
desk  prior  to  the  other  amendments 
that  were  passed  or  failed  yesterday. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but 
nevertheless  the  amendment  strikes  out 
the  whole  section  of  the  bill  that  was 
amended  yesterday  afternoon.  Not  only 
has  the  language  been  struck  that  was 
put  in  yesterday,  but  the  original  lan- 
guage has  been  struck,  and  I  wonder  why 
the  Senator  would  strike  the  original 
language.  I  wonder  why  the  Senator 
would  not  add  the  limitation  as  an  ad- 
dendum to  the  section  rather  than  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  have  modified 
It,  but  those  matters  were  passed  on 
yesterday. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  with  respect  to 
the  campaign  reform  bill,  that  there  be 
a  30-mlnute  time  limitation  on  each  of 
the  following  amendments,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  in  the  usual  form: 

One  amendment  by  Senator  Bartlett. 

Two  amendments  by  Senator  Bayh. 

Two  amendments  by  Senator  jAvrrs. 

One  amendment  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell).  The  hour  of  11  a.m.  having  ar- 
rived, under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8760,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  8760,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and   related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr.  Hruska). 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  third  reading 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  8760,  be  vacated  for  the 
purposes  of  considering  an  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  and  which  I  ask  be 
called  up  and  given  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  11.  line  15  strike  "$11,943,000"  and 
Insert  "»16,000,000";  same  page,  line  17  fol- 
lowing "West  Virginia"  and  preceding  the 
colon  Insert  ",  and  $3,067,000  for  projects  at 
Lincoln.  Nebr."  and  on  line  17  strike  "»7.962,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$10,000,000." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  appropriate 
a  total  equaling  the  full  amoimt  of  the 


authorization  and  add  one  project  to  the 
two  demonstration  projects  now  listed. 
It  adds  to  the  two  projects — one  In  Ne- 
vada and  one  in  West  Virginia— a  third 
project  which  is  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  discussed  this  matter  with 
me,  as  weU  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  .  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
nappy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  HRUSKA). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Stanley  Hack- 
ett,  a  member  of  the  staff,  be  aUowed 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  p.. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time         )    \ 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideirt.        '    / 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  y 

5  minutes.  — ~~— '^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  full  funding  is  thought 
not  to  be  possible  on  this  bill.  The  pres- 
sure of  environmental  considerations, 
and  mechanical  repair  of  automobiles  In 
the  marketplace,  will  compel  us  to  do 
this.  I  hope  that  we  are  not  heading  to- 
ward marketplace  pressures. 

To  do  that  on  a  dollar  cost  benefit 
basis  will  provide  enormous  protection 
to  the  consumers  of  this  country  and 
assist  in  maintaining  decent  air  levels 
and  add  to  safety  on  the  highways. 

I  know  the  competing  pressures  under 
which  the  able  members  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  are  compelled  to 
operate.  I  hope  very  much  that  this  con- 
cept which  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MAGmrsoN)  and  I  will  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  very  soon  will  be 
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among  those  found  to  be  possible  to 

achieve. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  com- 
ments. The  committee  allowed  the  full 
budget  request  for  this  item.  He  can  be 
assured  that  the  committee  will  certainly 
be  receptive  to  any  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice the  Senator  may  have  as  we  con- 
ttoue  to  take  up  bills  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HART.  Maybe  our  speeches  should 
be  directed  to  the  budget  department. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
has  been,  of  late,  responding  to  the  need 
for  budgetary  oversight  authority.  It  has 
done  so  because  of  the  too  frequent  dis- 
regard by  the  executive  branch  of  con- 
gressional authorizations  and  spending 
directives. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  re- 
spectfully Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  to  a  report  made  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1972,  by  the  Office  of  Audits  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
learned  recently  and  I  am  sorry  it  was 
only  recently — of  a  possible  misuse  of  ap- 
propriated funds  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  asked  the  GAO  to  look  into  It  and 
have  received  not  only  a  copy  of  the 
aforementioned  interval  DOT  audit  but 
also  a  reply  from  the  Coast  Guard,  which 
was  requested  last  February,  but  which 
did  not  come  in  until  June  21,  1973. 

I  read  their  reply  several  times — It 
took  me  back  to  my  Navy  days — but  I 
really  could  not  understand  It  because 
It  does  not  seem  responsive  to  the  re- 
port on  the  mlsallocatlon  of  funds.  At 
least.  It  does  not  directly  answer  the 
points  raised.  Nor  does  It,  In  any  way 
say  that  they  recognized  there  was  mis- 
use, other  than  to  commend  the  Integrity 
and  capability  of  the  officers  who  made 
the  audit  and  to  indicate,  really,  that 
they  hoped  the  response  clarified  the 
Issue. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  simply 
does  not. 

First.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
this  report  has  been  made  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  by 
the  Department  of  TransportaUon  on  the 
possible  misaUocation  of  Coast  Guard 
funds,  exceeding  $3  million,  where  op- 
erating expenses  were  used  for  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
in  respiMise  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  niinois.  the  report  was  not 
made  available  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations.  This  is  a  report  made 
by  an  Internal  audit,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  has  secured 
from  the  GAG.  The  subcommittee  was 
not  provided  with  this  Information  either 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  or  by  the 
QAO.  But  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
has  called  this  to  my  attention,  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  members 
assembled  here,  and  he  may  be  sure  that 
the  matter  wlU  be  looked  into  by  the 
subcommittee. 


Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  might  not  also  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  raised 
an  Interesting  question.  Having  con- 
ducted the  hearings,  but  not  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  memorandum,  I  did 
not  ask  the  Department  for  it.  This  issue 
was  not  raised  in  the  hearing.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  it  raised  now.  But  I  can- 
not say  that  the  Department  refused  to 
give  It  to  us  because  we  never  asked  for 
It.  We  never  knew  It  existed.  The  Issue 
was  not  raised  In  the  subcommittee  or 
in  the  hearings.  We  will  be  happy  to 
look  into  the  matter,  now  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  raised  the  question. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  take 
Just  2  minutes  to  put  Into  the  Record 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell).  All  time  on  the  bill  has  now 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  nUnutes. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  please  have  order  in  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry 
I  could  not  obtain  this  Information  early 
enough  to  turn  It  over  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  I  was  imable.  this  momtag. 
to  get  through  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  OAO. 

The  appropriate  people  were  not  there 
so  that  we  could  find  out  whether  they 
were  familiar  with  the  audit  and  were 
foUowlng  up  on  It.  I  have  not  got  that 
information,  but  it  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  subcommittee  when  I  receive  It. 

But  the  audit  would  Indicate  that  Fed- 
eral law,  enacted  In  1964,  provided  that 
the  Coast  Guard  must  receive  prior  con- 
gressional authorization  for  acquisition, 
construction,  and  improvement  type 
projects  whether  funded  under  operat- 
tog  expenses  or  the  A.C.  and  I.  accoimts 
with  only  2  exceptions:  the  A.C.  and  l! 
funds  may  be  used  without  prior  au- 
thorization to  restore  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed facilities  or  where  the  project 
costs  less  than  $200,000. 

In  1967.  a  Coast  Guard  program 
manual  was  promulgated  stattag  that 
construction  projects  costing  less  than 
$200,000  may  be  funded  out  of  either 
A.C.  and  I.  or  O.E.  funds.  This  would 
seem  to  be  In  contradiction  with  the 
applicable  law. 

The  audit  found  that  during  1971  and 
1972,  23  projects,  costing  a  total  of  $3.2 
million,  which  lawfully  should  have  been 
funded  with  A.C.  and  I.  appropriations, 
were  funded  out  of  the  GJE.  account. 

In  addition,  three  of  these  projects 
cost  more  than  $200,000.  which  would 
seem  to  be  Irregular  under  both  the  law 
and  the  Coast  Guard's  own  manual. 

I  feel  that  every  branch  of  Govern- 
ment should  observe  the  law.  Congres- 
sional appropriation  and  authorization 
directives  shoxild  be  and  must  be  fol- 


lowed. We  have  the  responsibility  for 
oversight  In  this  regard. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  assurance* 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  that  this 
material,  which  I  shall  tirni  over  to  the 
subcommittee,  will  be  analyzed  by  its 
verycapable  and  able  staff. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  bill  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it 
pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourxzk)  Is 
absent  chi  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce'  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hxtmphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  because  of  illness  to 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)   Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Sen«itor  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Cxtrtis),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  .  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnacK) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grottn)  .  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Ta^)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  Is  detatoed  on  official  bustaess. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr, 
McClure),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  79 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


(No.  346  Leg.] 
YEAS— 79 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
aark 
Cook 
Cranston 


Dole 

Eagleton 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fu'.brlght 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaakeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUinga 

HruBka 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 


Javlta 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOoyem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Uontoya 


Muakle 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packvood 
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Pas  tore 

Schwelker 

Talmadge 

PearEon 

Scott,  Pa. 

Thurmond 

Pell 

Scott,  Va. 

Tower 

Percy 

Sparkman 

Tunney 

Proxmlre 

Stafford 

Welcker 

Randolph 

Stevens 

Williams 

Rlblcoff 

Stevensan 

Young 

Roth 

Symington 

NATS— 1 
Church 

NOT  VOTINO— 20     | 

Atjourezk 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Allen 

Domentcl 

Humphrey 
McClure 

Benteen 

Domlnlck 

Brock 

Eastland 

SaxlM 

Brooke 

Qoldwater 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Tart 

Cotton 

Orlffln 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8760)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion^on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  (Mr.  Pell)  appointed 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Mathias,  and 
Mr.  ScHw  BIKER  conferees  on  the  psui;  of 
the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  372)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
relieve  broadcasters  of  the  equal  time 
requirement  of  section  315  with  respect  to 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
dates and  to  amend  the  Campaign  Com- 
munications Reform  Act  to  provide  fur- 
ther limitation  on  expendit\ires  in  elec- 
tion campaigns  for  Federal  elective  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Mondale  there  be  a 
10-minute  limitation,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Eagleton  there  be  a 
30-minute  limitation,  with  the  time  di- 
vided in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  from  now 
on,  beginning  with  the  Welcker  amend- 
ment, votes  will  consume  only  10  min- 
utes, with  the  warning  bell  sounded  2V2 
minutes  Etfter  the  beginning  of  the  vote, 
to  allow  7'/2  minutes  for  Senators  to  get 
to  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Humphrxy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abouhezk)  is 
absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  HiTMPHREY)  would  votc  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennesssee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grijtin).  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbs  and 
Mr.  Tatt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the.  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Brooke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cimxis) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8. 
nays  72.  as  follows: 


Baker 

HolUngs 

Inouye 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bl(ten 

Bufdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Dole 
Eagleton 
Blrvln 
Fannin 
Fong 
Ful  bright 
Ourney 
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YEAS— 8 

Nelson 

Stafford 

Proxmlre 

Welcker 

Rlblcoff 

NAYS— 72 

Hansen 

Moss 

Hart 

Muskle 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Hatneld 

Pastore 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Helms 

Pell 

Percy 

HuddlMlSb 
JacksoiT^^ 

Randolph 
Roth 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Johnston 

Scott.  Pa. 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Va 

Long 

Sparkman 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Mansfleld 

Stevenson 

Matblas 

Symington 

McC'.ellan 

Talmadge 

McCiure 

Thurmond 

McOee 

Tower 

McOovern 

Tunney 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Metcalf 

Young 

Mondale 
Montoya 


NOT  VOTINO— 20 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cotton 


Cranston 

CurtU 

Domenici 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Qoldwater 

Oravel 


Orlffln 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Stennls 

Taft 


So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Bellmon  there  be  a 
20-mlnute  limitation,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
amendments  at  the  desk  identified  as  No 
402. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  402)  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  51,  line  4,  strike  "IS  cents"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "10  cents". 

On  page  51,  line  21,  strike  "20  cenU"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "15  cents". 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  this  amendment  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  time.  There  is  a  30-minute 
time  limit.  I  doubt  that  I  will  use  even 
that. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment.  No. 
402 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order  so  the  Senator  can 
explain  his  amendment.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  402  would  reduce  the 
limitations  on  campaign  expenditures  to 
10  cents  in  the  primary  and  15  cents  in 
the  general  election,  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  ceilings  in  the  committee  biU  of  15 
cents  in  the  primary  and  20  cents  in  the 
general  election.  My  amendment  does 
not  change  the  minimurn  allowable  ex- 
penditures of  $125,000  in  the  primary 
and  $175,000  in  the  general  election,  as 
reported  in  the  committee  bill. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  amendment 
is  simple— to  halt  the  rapidly  rising 
amount  of  money  that  it  takes  for  chal- 
lengers and  incumbents  alike  to  nm  for 
public  office.  My  hope  is  to  minimize  the 
corruptive  role  of  mr^ney  in  politics  and 
to  equalize  the  spending  power  of  Incum- 
bents and  challengers. 

In  the  25  Senate  races  where  incum- 
bents ran  last  November,  they  had  aver- 
age expenditures  of  $491,000.  Their  25 
major  party  challengers  had  average  ex- 
penditures of  $239,000 — less  than  half  of 
the  incumbents.  Similarly,  the  33  win- 
ning Senate  candidates  spent  an  average 
of  $510,000  while  their  losing  major  party 
opponents  spent  an  average  of  $268,000. 
I  think  it  is  apparent  that  an  incumbent 
has  a  fundraising  advantage  and  a  limi- 
tation on  campaign  spending  will  serve 
to  reduce  that  advantage.  Similarly, 
there  is  a  correlation  between  the  can- 
didate that  won  and  the  candidate  that 
had  the  money  to  spend.  I  think  a  limi- 
tation on  campaign  spending  will  better 
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equalize  the  resources  available  to  candi- 
dates and  make  campaigns  more  a  test 
of  men  than  money. 

While  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  bot- 
tom level  at  which  campaign  spending 
limits  will  put  the  challenger  at  a  disad- 


vantage by  not  allowing  him  to  over- 
come the  natural  advantages  of  an  in- 
cumbent, I  do  not  think  we  are  approach- 
ing that  level  by  the  limits  in  my  sjnend- 
ment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  comparing  the  State-by-State  lim- 


its of  my  amendment  with  those  of  the 
committee  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATE  BY  STATE  BREAKDOWN  OF  EXPENDITURE  LIMITATIONS  AS  PROVIDED  IN  S.  372  COMPARED  TO  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  EAGLHON  AMENDMENT  NO.  402 


Stilt 

S.  372— Committta  bill 

Primary:            Genaral: 

1    IS  cants  par     20  cants  par 

vote  per          vote  per 

S12S.000  floor   $175,000  floor 

Eagiaton  amandment  No.  402 

Primary:              General: 

10  cants  par       15  cants  par 

vote  per           vote  per 

{125,000  floor     $175,000  floor 

State 

S.  372-Commlttee  bill 

Primary:           General: 

15  cents  per     20  cents  per 

vote  per           vote  per 

$125,000  floor   $175,000  floor 

Eagleton  amendment  No.  402 

Primary:             General: 

10  cents  per       15  cents  per 

vole  per           vote  per 

$125,000  floor     $175,000  floor 

AlabiiM     .. 

$341,100 

$454,800 

175,000 
247.800 
262.000 

2,789,000 
311,600 
421,200 
175,000 
175.000 

1.  on.  000 
62  .800 
175,000 
175,000 

1,508,400 
701,800 
381,800 
308,200 
U1.200 
467,800 
175,000 
537,600 
791.000 

1, 174. 800 
512.000 
280,600 
653,200 

$227,400 
125,000 
125,000 
131,000 
1,394.500 
155.800 
210,600 
125,000 
125,000 
510,500 
310,400 
125,000 
125.000 
754,200 
350,900 
190,900 
154,100 
220,600 
233.900 
125,000 
268.800 
395.500 
587,400 
256.000 
140.300 
326.600 

$341,100 
175.000 
185,850 
196.500 

2,091,750 
233,700 
315,900 
175,000 
175,000 
765,  750 
565,600 
175.000 
175,000 

1,131.300 
526.350 
286.350 
231.150 
330,900 
350,850 
175,000 
403,200 
593,250 
881.100 
384,000 
210, 450 
489,900 

Montana 

$125,000 

$175,000 
204,400 
175,000 
175.000 

1,005,000 
175,000 

2,554,600 
692,600 
175.000 

1,437,000 

362,400 

-     300.000 

1,632,200 
175,000 
341,200 
175,000 
542,600 

1,  536,  200 
175,000 
175,000 
639.400 
474.200 
236,400 
591,000 
175,000 

$125,000 
125,000 
125.000 
125,000 
502,500 
125,000 
1,277.300 
346.300 
125.000 
718.500 
181,200 
150,000 
816, 100 
125.000 
170,600 
125.000 
271,300 
768,100 
125.000 
125.000 
319, 700 
237, 100 
125,000 
295,500 
125,000 

$175. 000 

Altska           ....„ 

^           125,000 

1           185.850 

196.500 

2.091,750 

233,700 

315,900 

125,000 

125,000 

Nabraslta 

153, 300 

175,000 

Arizona 

Nevada 

NewHampMre 

125,000 

125,000 

175,000 
175.000 

(Miforni* 

New  Jeney 

753,750 

753, 750 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

125,000 

175,000 

New  York 

1,915,950 

1,915,950 

Mswart                 .  .. 

North  Carolina 

519,450 

519, 450 

District  of  Cotumbia ... 

North  Dakota 

125,000 

175,000 

Florida        

765, 750 

465,600 

125,000 

Ohio  

1.077,750 

1,077,750 

Gwriia 

tu«ni 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

271,800 

225,000 

1,224,150 

125,000 

271,800 
225,000 

Idaho 

iHooo 

1, 224, 150 

MiMh 

1.131.300 

175,000 

llHliiM                 

526, 350 

Soutli  Carolina. 

255,900 

255,900 

toST!:... 

286, 350 

South  Dakota 

125,000 

175.000 

KaiMM 

Kantucky 

Louisiana 

Mains , 

231,150 

330.900 

350,850 

125.000 

Tennessee 

Ta«a 

Utah 

Vermont 

406,950 

1,152,150 

125.000 

125,000 

479.550 

406,950 

1.152,150 

175.000 

175,000 

MafyUnd 

403.200 

593,250 

479, 550 

Washington 

355,650 

355.650 

Michitan    ............. 

881, 100 

West  Vitginto. 

177,300 

177.300 

MiiHMsota       .......... 

384, 000 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

443,250 

125,000 

443,250 

Ulississippi     ........... 

210,450 

175,000 

Missouri 

4«9,900 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  received 
the  sheets  that  have  been  passed  around, 
together  with  the  oblong  sheets  that 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  under  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  point  out  that  under 
the  Eagleton  amendment,  in  a  primary  a 
candidate  would  have  the  figure  listed 
in  the  fifth  column,  called  other  pro- 
posals, at  10  cents  a  candidate,  marked 
the  Eagleton  primary  figure;  and  the 
third  column  over  would  be  the  general 
election  figure. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  Is 
that  the  15 -cent  figxire  in  that  column? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes.  it  is.  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  this.  We 
started  at  the  Commerce  Committee 
with  25  cents.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  reduced  that  to  20 
cents  in  the  general  electicm  and  15 
cents  in  the  primary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  the  members  have  various 
Senators  and  other  candidates  who  ran 
In  the  election,  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee and  testify?  The  Committee  did 
not  have  such  witnesses  before  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  will  take  any  fig- 
ure that  is  suggested  here. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  we  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  amounts  that  had  been  spent  in 
the  past.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  who  was  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  the  last  time,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  said: 


I  come  from  a  large  State  which  has  a 
large  area  with  a  scattered  population.  And 
you  cannot  compare  my  State  with  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  where  you  have  a  small  area 
and  a  condensed  i>opulatlon.  • 

For  that  reason,  we  came  out  with  25 
cents  for  the  primary  and  25  cents  for 
the  general  election,  because  we  deter- 
mined that  in  many  States,  a  primary  is 
just  as  decisive  as  the  election.  I  will 
tell  the  Senate  that  in  my  State  a  pri- 
mary is  not  as  decisive  as  an  election. 

In  many  States,  when  you  reduce  it  to 
10  cents  in  a  primary,  we  are  not  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  expose  them- 
selves and  the  issues  before  the  election. 

Now,  instead  of  the  20  cents  and  15 
cents,  the  Senator  proposes  to  make  it 
15  cents  and  10  cents.  If  that  is  what 
the  Senate  wants  to  do.  that  it  all  right 
with  me.  However,  it  is  absolutely  out  of 
focus  with  everything  that  has  transpired 
up  to  now. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  next  time 
out  the  costs  for  a  candidate  will  in- 
crease and  not  decrease.  Let  us  look  at 
what  this  figure  would  do. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in 
brief  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  certain  changes  made  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  with  respect  to  the  small 
States  are  unchanged  by  my  amendment. 
Rhode  Island  and  South  Dakota  would 
be  the  sajne  under  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
it  rather  comfortable  for  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Under  my  formula,  Rhode 
Island  would  have  only  gotten  $167,000. 
However,  we  have  other  States,  Uie  mar- 
ginal States,  that  would  be  hurt. 

I  have  not  studied  this  sheet.  How- 
ever, It  ought  to  be  studied. 

I  do  not  care  what  we  do  here  this 


afternoon.  However,  we  need  a  complete 
and  thorough  study.  In  the  Commerce 
Committee  we  went  to  !25  cents  and  25 
cents.  The  Rules  Cominlttee  made  it  20 
cents  and  15  cents. 

I  am  ready  to  subscribe  to  that.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  it.  Let  us  try  it  out. 
if  possible.  However,  if  we  go  below  that, 
we  will  have  trouble  in  the  small  States. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  while  We 
are  debating  this,  the  figures  applied  to 
my  State  are  more  than  I  ever  spent  in 
a  campaign.  However,  candidates  will 
have  problems  with  the  IS  cents  in  a 
general  election.  If  a  candidate  makes  a 
mass  mailing  throughout  a  State,  that  is 
an  8-cent  stamp  for  each  voter  to  begin 
with  on  a  mass  mailing  to  all  voters  of 
his  State.  That  leaves  the  candidate  7 
cents  per  eligible  voter  for  the  remainder 
of  the  campaijpi  in  his  State.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  that  into  consideration. 

By  the  time  we  have  the  next  election, 
a  stamp  will  cost  10  cents.  I  believe.  Then 
we  will  have  5  cents  left  X)f  the  15  cents. 
And  if  a  candidate  makes  one  mass  mail- 
ing, it  will  leave  him  5  cents  to  spend 
for  each  eligible  voter. 

We  ought  to  take  these  things  into 
consideration  and  evaluate  them.  If  we 
go  to  10  cents  in  a  primary,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  those  in  our  own  State.  We  may 
find  that  our  entire  budget  is  insufficient. 
I  suggest  that  we  look  at  this,  very  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  look  at  his  sheet,  on  the  15 
cents  per  eligible  voter.  Rhode  Island 
would  get  $175,000.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
what  15  cents  comes  to;  however,  that  is 
the  minimum  amount.  South  Carolina, 
which  may  be  three  or  four  times  larger 
than  Rhode  Island,  could  need  a  lot  more 
money  to  cover  it.  Yet,  South  Carolina 
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would  only  have  $245,000.  That  is  where 
the  inequity  is.  That  is  where  the  trou- 
ble is. 

Pbr  the  very  small  States.  $175,000 
would  be  allowed.  However,  for  the  larger 
States  compared  to  Rhode  Island,  it  is 
unfair. 

Mr.  fAGLETON.  I  disagree.  I  do  not 
know  how  big  Rhode  Island  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Some  14,000  square 
miles,  including  Narragansett  Bay. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  critical  element 
that  determines  campaign  spending  is 
the  number  of  people  in  a  jurisdiction.  Is 
the  Senator  talking  about  people? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about 
people. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  For  instance,  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  that  might  be  spent  in 
Sputh  Carolina  we  should  know  the 
population  in  South  Carolina  according 
to  the  recent  census? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  because 
we  have  not  studied  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  campaign 
spending  figirres  are  determined  in  terms 
of  the  census. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  asked 
me  the  question.  It  is  on  his  own  sheet. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  South  Carolina  has  1,719,000  eligible 
voters. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Then,  my  amendment 
would  provide  a  reasonable  amount  for 
that  State's  campaign. 

Mr.  COOK.  South  Carolina  has 
1.719,000  voters. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  About  1,700,000  In 
South  Carolina  and  1  million  in  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  COOK.  No,  1,70(^,000  in  South 
Carolina  and  668,000  in  Rhode  Island. 
.  Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  about 
babies  in  the  cradle,  too,  when  I  say  less 
than  a  million.  I  will  give  you  the  voting 
population  in  a  moment;  668,000. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  For  Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  for  South  Caro- 
lina, 1,719,000.  These  are  totals. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  is  a  similar 
disparity  in  the  committee  bill,  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no,  because  when 
you  put  it  at  25  cents,  a  $175,000  floor 
does  not  make  that  much  difference. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Contrasted  with  the 

committee  bill.  Rhode  Island  is  still  the 

minimum  and  South  CaroUna  is  $341,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  makes  a  lot  of 

difference. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  But  it  is  almost  triple 
in  population.  There  is  a  disparity  there, 
of  the  difference  between  2  to  1  and 
3tol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  any  strong 
feelings  about  this  proposal.  There  is 
no  magic  about  this  particular  figure. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Ccomnerce  Com- 
mittee, and  we  approved  the  25  cents, 
after  we  had  heard  some  of  the  testi- 
mony. I  might  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  that  we  did  have  testl- 
mcmy  from  some  Senators  on  the  Rules 
Committee  on  the  proposed  formula,  and 
we  had  other  formulas  proposed.  We  had 
a  proposal  by  a  Senator  who  had  Just 
completed  an  election  to  try  to  work  in  a 


combination  of  the  area  of  the  State  as 
well  as  the  population,  but  we  thought 
that  was  somewhat  inequitable,  and  per- 
haps no  better  than  the  formula  we 
finally  came -up  with. 

We  finally  reduced  the  proposal  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  20  cents  in 
the  general  and  15  cents  in  the  primary, 
and  a  minimum  for  the  small  States  for 
the  primary  of  $125,000,  and  for  the 
general  of  $175,000. 

That  is  more  than  I  spend  on  an  elec- 
tion, and  I  would  be  willing  to  have  it 
reduced  as  far  as  my  State  is  concerned. 
But  I  know  that  every  State  has  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
States  who  feel  that  If  it  were  reduced 
to  the  15  and  the  10.  it  would  not  give 
them  an  adequate  opportunity,  and.  more 
than  that,  would  not  give  a  contender 
an  adequate  opportimity  who  has  to  be- 
come better  known  and  have  some  op- 
portunity for  exposure  in  his  State. 

So  I  simply  say  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  have  any  strong  feeling 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  We  did 
arrive  at  this  figure  after  considerable 
consideration,  and  after  considering  the 
25  cents,  in  the  Commerce  Committee 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  once 
they  disturb  the  25  cents  I  will  buy  any- 
thing. I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  will  say  frankly  it  will  not 
survive.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  In  view  of  what  we  are  doing 
to  this  bill,  it  will  survive  at  all. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  endorse 
the  Eagleton  amendment,  and  would 
like  to  point  out  that  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  one.  no  candidate  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  ever  spent  $738.- 
000  on  a  campaign  for  any  office;  $738,- 

000  is  an  abundance  of  campaign  funds 
that  is  too  lavish  and  totally  unneces- 
sary. I  would  much  prefer,  so  far  as  my 
State  is  concerned,  that  we  had  some 
limitation  around  the  $400,000  level.  That 
is  adequate  for  any  candidate  to  buy 
aU  the  TV  time  that  is  allowed  under 
the  present  law.  In  my  State,  you  can  buy 
$180,000  worth  of  TV  and  radio  time, 
and  that  is  all  you  can  buy. 

So  this  is  adequate  funding  for  any 
political  campaign,  and  in  my  Judgment 
is  more  than  ought  to  be  authorized,  but 

1  am  going  to  support  it,  because  it  at 
least  provides  some  kind  of  limitation 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  brief,  and  then  I  shall  have  completed 
my  presentation.  I  have  Just  one  or  two 
responses  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  . 

He  mentioned  the  postage  stamp  situa- 
tion. I  presume  postage  will  go  up  to  10 
cents.  It  would  be  rare  Indeed  if  some- 
one mailed  statewide  to  every  eligible 
voter.  Perhaps  that  has  been  done,  but 
It  has  never  been  done  in  my  State.  The 
spending  allowance  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  voting  age  population  not  the 
number  of  registered  voters  -as  your 
mailing. 

If  there  are  foxir  registered  voters  liv- 
ing in  one  house  in  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri, 
It  is  seldom  that  you  send  four  letters 
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or  pamphlets  to  that  same  house,  with 
the  postage  times  four.  Usually  vou  cull 
the  list  and  mail  one  letter  to  a  given 
address  m  which  more  than  one  regis- 
tered voter  may  be  situated. 

Also,  costs  are  going  up,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  points  out;  he  is  correct 
In  that.  It  Is  my  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  committee  bill  there  Is 
a  cost-of-living  escalator  clause,  and  my 
amendment  does  not  touch  that.  I  woiild 
assume  that  in  1974  costs  will  be  higher 
than  they  are  now,  and  in  1976  even 
higher,  and  so  on.  But  I  think  that  is 
covered  by  the  escalator  clause  already 
provided  by  the  committee. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  make 
another  point  that  I  think  Senators 
ought  to  know.  The  Commerce  Commit- 
tee bUl  excluded  the  volunteer.  This  biU 
does  not  have  the  word  "volunteer"  to 
It,  which  naturally  means  that  for  every 
volunteer  that  works  for  you  or  your 
campaigns  or  anyone's  campaign,  you 
will  have  to  calculate  In  dollars  what 
services  are  used.  « 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my. 
self  30  seconds. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  you  do  not  mail  a  mass  mailing  to 
every  registered  voter.  Obviously,  he  is 
correct.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  I  wanted  to  raise  the  point  that 
postage  is  now  8  cents,  and  will  be  10 
cents,  and  I  hope  that  our  escalator 
clause  somehow  will  be  able  to  keep  up, 
because  I  must  confess  we  face  many 
problems  as  we  debate  this  proposal,  and 
as  we  add  more  and  more  amendments, 
we  may  end  up  creating  an  incuml>ent'8 
bill. 

In  other  words,  with  all  the  facilities 
that  are  available  to  a  Senator  during 
the  course  of  his  6-year  term,  whether 
anyone  can  really  make  a  viable  cam- 
paign against  an  incumbent  on  the 
basis  that  he  can  spend  no  more  than  the 
tocumbent  himself  can  spend  is  very 
doubtful. 

In  my  State,  as  I  have  said  very  em- 
phatically to  the  Senator,  I  could  not 
raise  that  much  money  evai  under  the 
15-cent  proposal,  which  I  think  makes 
it— Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  more 
mtoute — $328,000 . 

But  I  do  know  that  when  we  do  it  on 
an  equal  basis,  we  put  a  challenger  tato  a 
very  difficult  posiUon.  First,  we  put  a 
challenger  in  the  position  of  havtog  to 
get  a  recognition  factor  which  we  have 
been  able  to  obtato  by  reason  of  oiu-  office 
and  by  reason  of  our  position  for  a  5  V^- 
year  period.  We  have  probably  gotten 
letters  toto  85  percent  of  the  homes  of 
our  constituents  to  our  State.  And  I 
might  say  that 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
lower  you  make  the  amoimt,  the  more 
you  make  it  an  tocumbent's  bill? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  Just  the  point. 
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Mr.  COOK.  And  I  want  to  get  toto  the 
Record  that  the  lower  you  make  it,  the 
more  you  secure  your  own  election.  Those 
of  us  on  this  floor  who  have  had  to  fight 
an  incimibent  and  got  here  as  a  result  of 
defeating  an  incumbent  realize  what  we 
h£id  to  do  in  taking  that  incumbent  on.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  10  or  15  cents;  I  will 
go  along,  &&  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  says,  and  I  will  vote  for  it.  But  I 
hope  we  will  not  put  ourselves  to  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  elimtoatlng  challeng- 
ers, as  on  the  basis  of  a  candidate  to  my 
State  to  a  general  election  betog  specifi- 
cally limited,  to  running  against  an  to- 
cumbent, to  spending  no  more  than 
$328,000. 

I  might  say  that  soimds  shocktog  to 
many  people  who  hear  it,  but  that  is  a 
campaign  fund  of  $328,000  to  reach 
2.191.000  eligible  voters,  and  that  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do. 

So  I  think  we  should  get  this  toto  the 
Record.  I  think  it  should  be  there  for 
us  to  discuss  and  to  be  able  to  evaluate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  chal- 
lenger ninntog  against  an  tocimibent  to 
the  last  election,  such  a  limitation  on 
total  spending  would  have  been  of  signif- 
icant help  to  me  in  Iowa,  because  very 
often  the  tocumbent  can  raise  money 
while  the  unknown  challenger  cannot. 
So,  I  support  the  Senator's  proposal 
based  on  my  own  experience,  even 
though  it  may  or  may  not  be  true  to  most 
cases.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  challenger 
often  finds  more  difficulty  to  getttog  rec- 
ognition, and  also  more  difficulty  to  get- 
ting money.  My  campaign  spent  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  well  under 
the  limit  set  here — and  I  recorded  every- 
thing that  I  spent  before  the  April  7 
deadltoe,  and  every  contribution  under 
$100 — my  incumbent  opponent  spent 
significantly  more  than  that.  So  I  would 
cite  this  limitation,  at  any  rate  to  my 
case  as  a  challenger  and  relatively  un- 
known, as  giving  a  challenger  a  signif- 
icant advantage  rather  than  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

In  the  House  races  in  Iowa,  the  tocum- 
bents  traditionally  spend  up  to  twice  as 
much  as  the  challengers.  So  altogether, 
I  am  not  sure  it  necessarily  follows  that 
spendtog  ceilings  help  tocimibents. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
may  well  be  correct.  I  could  only  say  that 
in  my  State,  and  I  think  both  this  Sena- 
tor and  my  colleagues  have  expressed  to 
us  that  one  also  has  to  evaluate  who 
holds  the  Governor's  position  and  how 
many — if  we  have  to  evaluate  the  volun- 
teer workers  from  now  on,  someone  to 
my  State  will  have  a  very  tough  time, 
especially  evaluating  the  time  spent  by 
every  todivldual  to  the  highway  depart- 
ment that  goes  out  and  works  for  the 
candidate.  That  will  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  have 
to  admit  that.  I  think  we  are  fooling  Our- 
selves If  we  think  we  will  cut  this  soclose 
that  what  to  effect  will  really  happen 
will  be  to  put  the  unreported  forces  to 
work  on  a  tremendous  basis.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  overcome. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 


mtoutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
we  voted  on  the  question  of  whether  a 
union  or  a  corporation  is  barred  from 
holdtog  a  Government  contract  If  It 
makes  a  political  campaign  contribution. 
We  heard  arguments  back  and  forth  on 
the  floor  and  earlier  to  the  committee. 
Each  Senator  voted,  I  believe,  accordtog 
to  his  conscience. 

Yet,  I  see  to  today's  Washtogton  Post 
that  Common  Cause  says  this  was  a  pure, 
special  interest  triumph  and  makes  clear 
that  money  talks  loudest  in  the  Senate. 

I  read  from  the  Washington  Post: 

Common  Cavise  labeled  tbe  outcome  "pure 
special  Interest  triumph"  which  "makes 
clear  that  money  talks  loudest  In  the  UJS. 
Senate."  Of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  sena- 
tors, only  WlUlam  L.  Scott  (R-Va.)  voted 
against  repeal. 

Mr.  President,  that  ktod  of  sanc- 
timonious name-calling  does  not  do  an 
organization  any  good.  I  have  been 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  Common  Cause 
to  the  past,  but  when  that  organization 
derogates  our  motives  without  cause  and 
without  reason,  I  flnd  It  objectionable.  I 
think  that  this  ktod  of  broadside  swash- 
buckling attack  is  wrong. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
cltoed  to  support,  as  I  have  said,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  However,  I  will  say 
this,  that  the  Commerce  Committee  left 
out  the  volunteer  helpers.  We  added 
them  back  in.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  would  support  a  move,  if  one 
Is  made  to  amend  it,  to  exclude  volunteer 
helpers,  because  It  will  be  more  restric- 
tive. The  Commerce  Committee  had  a 
good  potot  there,  because  it  Is  difficult  to 
evaluate  volimteer  helpers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  why 
wait  for  an  amendment,  then,  to  be  put 
to  by  someone  else?  I  think  the  manager 
of  the  bill  should  do  it.  I  hope  that  he 
would  do  it,  because  I  tell  you  frankly. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  go  down  to  10  cents 
or  15  cents,  we  have  got  to  do  somethtog 
about  the  volimteers. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  mean  that  this  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  would  pre- 
vent todividual  citizens  from  participat- 
ing in  campailgns  on  a  volunteer  basis? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  No.  Obviously  we 
could  not  and  would  not  do  that.  That  is 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  But  If 
the  services  of  a  volunteer  are  contrib- 
uted to  a  campaign  through  the  organ- 
ization, then,  under  the  bill,  we  would 
have  to  compute  the  value  of  his  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  How  to  the 
world  would  we  compute  that  value?  We 
want  hundreds,  hopeftilly  thousands  of 
people  to  work  for  us  to  our  campaigns. 
I  thought  we  wanted  people  to  get  to- 
volved  to  politics? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  will  take  care  of 
that  to  Just  a  moment  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  us  to. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  i»resident,  I  yield 
myself  45  seconds  to  underscore  the  ex- 
change between  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark). 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  emtoently 
correct  in  polnttog  out  to  us  that  the 
tradition  of  the  tocumbent,  almost  with- 
out exception,  has  been  that  he  is  able 
to  raise  money  to  greater  amounts  than 
the  challenger.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
pointed  that  out  to  his  own  personal  case 
in  most  recent  years. 

I  gave  the  Senate  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  the  statistics  from  last  Novem- 
ber for  every  senatorial  race.  In  25  Sen- 
ate races  where  the  tocumbents  ran  to 
November  of  1972,  they  had  an  average 
expenditure  of  $491,000,  whereas  the  25 
challengers  had  an  average  expenditure 
of  $239,000.  So  the  tocumbents  had  more 
than  twice  as  much  money  as  did  the 
challengers  to  those  25  Senate  races  last 
November.  \ 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  pWdent. 
will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  3^e^d? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HDDDLESTON.  My  position  Is 
very  much  like  that  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  want  to  support 
this  amendment,  but  I  have  some  reser- 
vations about  it,  as  to  conttoued  restratot 
on  the  ability  of  candidates  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  people. 

We  talk  so  much  about  campaign  re- 
form. I  am  heartily  endorsing  it.  I  have 
been  a  statewide  candidate  and  prior  to 
that  I  was  a  statewide  campaign  chair- 
man, so  I  know  some  of  tiie  problems 
that  a  candidate  and  the  public  are  faced 
with. 

But  If  we  to  our  considerations  here 
assume,  as  apparently  some  of  us  are — at 
least  as  the  press  is — that  all  campaign 
money  is  misspent,  or  that  aU  campaign 
expenditures  are  abused,  we  forget  what 
a  campaign  really  Is. 

A  campaign,  as  we  know,  Is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  an  todivldual  to  try  to  sell 
hlms61f,  to  try  to  sell  his  views,  to  try 
to  sell  his  hopes  and  aspirations  for  his 
people  to  the  people  of  his  State  or  of  a 
particular  district.  — 

We  Just  simply  cannot  do  that  without 
making  certato  expendltiu«s  over  which 
the  candidate  has  no  control.  It  has 
alrestdy  been  mentioned  that  the  price  of 
postage  is  set.  as  Is  the  price  of  televi- 
sion time,  newspaper  advertlstog.  and  tlie 
price  of  traveltog,  which  is  somethtog  a 
candidate  cannot  control. 

The  people  who  are  gotog  to  suffer.  If 
we  are  severely  restricted,  will  be  the 
general  public,  because  they  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  what  a  candi- 
date Is  really  for  and  what  a  candidate 
is  not  for.  and  they  will  not  be  able  to 
make  the  ktod  of  informed  judgment  as 
to  which  candidate  will  best  represent 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  toter- 
ests  of  their  country. 

So  I  believe  that  we  should  be  some- 
what careful.  I  can  support  this  amend- 
ment, because  while  It  is  somewhat  less 
than  I  had  to  use  a  year  ago  in  being 
elected.  I  could  not  have  been  elected 
under  these  restrictions  last  year. 

Hopefully.  5  years  from  now — and  that 
might  be  a  great  public  service,  tocl- 
dentally — [laughter! — ^flve    years    from 
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now,  if  I  am  a  candidate.  I  will  not  have 
that,  as  a  candidate,  as  an  unknown, 
and  running  against  an  ex-Oovernor,  as 
I  did  a  year  ago. 

So,  I  can  support  this  amendment.  I 
do  believe  we  need  restrictions  on  cam- 
paigns, but  I  hope  that  we  do,  not  lose 
sight  of  what  a  campaign  is  essentially, 
which  is  to  give  the  public  the  opportim- 
ity  to  learn  about  the  candidates. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  aim  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  lower  the  amounts  of  money 
being  spent  in  campaigns — is  desirable. 

It  often  seems  that  exorbitant  sums 
are  totally  wasted  in  useless  campaign 
advertising  and  other  nonproductive 
flim-flams.  And  too  much  money  is  si>ent 
on  campaigns. 

But  the  bill  before  us  already  fixes 
sensible  limits.  The  imposition  of  too 
^  severe  limits  on  campaign  spending  will 
^serve  only  the  ends  of  the  incumbent. 
I  have  said  earlier  in  debate  on  S.  372 
and  I  want  to  say  again — we  must  re- 
sist any  campaign  reform  which  works 
only  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  incimibent. 
The  lower  the  spending  limits  ai'e,  the 
tougher  it  will  be  for  a  nonincimibent  to 
put  on  a  campaign  which  is  capable  of 
overcoming  the  natural  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  an  incimibent. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  us  retain  the 
present  figures  in  the  bill  with  lower 
maximimi  spending  limits  for  Senate 
races  In  large  population  States.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  State  like  California,  the 
proposed  limits  substantially  exceed  the 
amounts  normally  spent. 

This  subject  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored in  the  forthcoming  hearings  on 
public  financing  of  campaigns. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE) .  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  EAGLfroN). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
♦  the  roU. 

The  asfistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from'  Alabama  (Mr. 
Ajllen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
.  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  are  naces- 
sarily  alisent.  ' 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABOxniEZK)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
noimce   that   the   Senator   from    New 


Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Mtissachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookx)  is  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domimick),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grdtiw), 
and  the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe 
and  Mr.  Tatt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis). If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


(No.  847  Leg.) 

YEAS— 70 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Be&ll 

Hathaway 

Pfarson 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Pell 

Bible 

HolUngs 

Percy 

BunUck 

Huddles  ton 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Blblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Case 

Long 

Scott.  Va. 

ChUea 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

aark 

Mathlaa 

Stevens 

Cook 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McOovem 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Fong 

Montoya 

Welcker 

FiUbrlght 

Moss 

Williams 

Ourney 

Muskle 

Young 

Hart 

Nelson 

NAYS— 11 

Baker 

Hansen 

McCIure 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Bcott.  Pa. 

Blden 

Javlts 

Tower 

Cranston 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTINO— 19 

Abourezk 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Allen 

Domenici 

Humphrey 

Bentsen 

Domlntck 

Saxb« 

Brock 

East'.and 

Btennts 

Brooke 

Ooldwater 

Taft 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Cotton 

Qrlffln 

So  Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  (No. 
402)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  ' 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  15,  line  7,  strike  the  aemlcolon  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "but  abaU  not  me»n  or 
Include  thosji  who  volunteer  to  work  on 
behalf  of  a  c&idldate;'*. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  about  which  I  spoke  a 
few  minutes  a%o.  The  amendment  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  computing  the  vsJue 
of  the  services  of  volunteer  workers  in 
the  overall  limit. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  the 
intention  that  it  be  applicable  to  those 
who  volunteer  and  work  without  com- 
pensation only.  If  they  are  to  receive 
compensation,  then  that  compensation, 
of  course,  is  included  in  the  overall  limit. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  also  Includes  serv- 
ices which  are  volunteered  gratuitously. 
For  Instance,  a  certified  public  account- 
ant who  volunteers  his  services  as  an 
accountant  would  be  contemplated  by  the 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  he  volunteers  his 
service  without  compensation  it  would  be 
Included  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  should  be  "volunteer  to  work  without 
compensation"? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  should  say 
that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  my  amendment  to  say, 
"to  work  without  compensation.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  15,  line  7,  strike  the  semicolon  and 
Insert  the  following:  "but  sbaU  not  mean 
or  include  those  who  volunteer  to  work 
without  compensation  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate; ". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  understand  the 
amendment.  It  cannot  be  construed  to 
cover  State  or  Federal  employees  who 
might  be  volunteering  while  they  are  on 
duty.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  not  permitted 
anyway  under  the  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  it  is  not  permitted 
under  law,  but  sometimes  volunteers  do 
appear. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  could  not 
compute  the  value  of  those  services  be- 
cause they  were  not  permitted  to  pro- 
vide them  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  same  thing  apply 
to  State  employees  as  to  Federal  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  ^plies  only  to 
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Federal  elections.  If  a  State  law  pro- 
hibited them  from  working,  I  guess  it 
would  cover  them. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  point  is  it  could  be  an 
important  point  for  some  of  us,  myself  in- 
cluded, if  you  had  a  statewide  official  in 
your  State  who  might  be  running  for 
Federal  office;  it  might  apply  to  those 
State  employees  once  they  become  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  would  apply  with 
respect  to  volunteer  services  if  they  work 
without  compensation.  If  they  are  Fed- 
eral employees  they  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  I  cannot  answer  the 
Senator's  specific  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  Senator,  but  it  should  apply — if  they 
are  State  employees  and  someone  in  that 
State  Ls  a  candidate  for  Federal  office,  I 
assume  anybody  carrying  out  his  func- 
tion as  a  State  employee  would  not  be  a 
volunteer  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thhik  that  would  be 
a  violation  of  State  law,  but  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  without  specific  knowledge. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  jield  back 
the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKCNOMENT    NO.    203     (AS    MODIFIEO) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  203,  as  modified.  I 
call  up  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and 
myself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sbc.  19.  The  Federal  E:iectlon  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  title  after  title  in  and  redesignating  the 
existing  title  IV  and  the  sections  thereof 
accordingly : 

"TITLE  IV— ASSISTANCE  FOR  VOTER 
RBOISTRATION  AND  ELECTION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Voter  Registration  and  Election  Adminlatra- 
tlon  Assistance  Act'. 

"OKnirrnoNs 
"Sbc.  402.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"  ( 1 )  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission; 

"(2)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  'political  subdivision*  means  any  city, 
county,  township,  town,  borough,  parish,  vil- 
lage, or  other  general  purpose  unit  of  local 
government  of  a  State,  or  an  Indian  tribe 
which  performs  voter  registration  or  election 
administration  functions,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

"(4)  'grant'  means  grant,  loan,  contract,  or 
otber  approprlat*  financial  arrangement. 


"FUNCTIONS  or  THX  COMMISSION 

"Sic.  403.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  make  grants,  la  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  upon  the  request  of  State 
and  local  officials,  to  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  to  carry  out  programs  of 
voter  registration  and  election  administra- 
tion; 

"(3)  coUect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  the  Oovernment 
Printing  Office  of  information  concerning 
voter  registration  and  elections  in  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  March  31  each  year  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
under  this  title  and  on  voter  registration 
and  election  administration  in  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  including 
recommendations  for  such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate:  and 

"(4)  take  such  other  actions  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  its  fimc- 
tions  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shaU  not  publish 
or  dlscloee  any  Information  which  permits 
the  Identification  of  individual  voters. 

"AOVISOaV     OOUNCn.     on     VOTKK     RKGIS'TRATION 
AND   ELECTION   ADMINISTBATION 

"Sxc.  404.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  CouncU  on  Voter  Registration 
and  Election  Administration,  consisting  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conunission.  who  shall 
be  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  sixteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  civU  serv- 
ice laws.  Fovir  of  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  general  public. 
and  four  each  shall  be  selected  from  the  chief 
election  officers  of  State,  county,  and  munic- 
ipal governments,  respectively.  No  more 
than  two  of  the  appointed  members  In  each 
category  shall  be  members  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shaU  be  appointed  for  the  renudnder  of  such 
term,  and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  of  appointment,  four  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  four  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  four  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
after  the  date  of  appointment.  An  appointed 
member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  years. 

"(c)  The  CouncU  shaU  advise  and  assist 
the  Commission  In  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to.  the  administration  of  this 
title,  includmg  matters  arising  with  respect 
to  the  review  of  applications  for  grants  under 
this  tlUe. 

"(»ANTS   TO    DEHUT    COSTS    OF   EXISTING    VOTEE 
RBGISTRATION  AND  ELECTION  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  405.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  voter  registration  and  election  adminis- 
tration activities.  A  grant  made  uader  this 
section  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  in  ex- 
cess of  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion*" receiving  the  grant,  and  the  total 
amount  of  grants  to  any  State  and  tbe  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof  In  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  In  excess  of  10  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  of  tbe  State. 

"CaANTS    TO    IMFBOVE    VOTEE    BEOISTRATION   AND 
ELECTION  ADMINISTRATION  PROCEDURES 

"Sbc.  406.  (a)  Tbe  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  carry 
out  programs  to  improve  voter  registration 
and  election  administration.  Such  programs 
may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to: 


"(1)  programs  to  increase  the  number  of 
registered  voters  or  to  improve  voter  regis- 
tration, such  as  expanded  registration  hours 
and  locations,  employment  of  deputy  regis- 
trars, mobile  registration  facilities,  employ- 
ment of  deputy  registrars,  door-to-door  can- 
vass procedures,  election  day  registration, 
re -registration  programs,  and  programs  to 
coordinate  registration  with  other  Jurisdic- 
tions; 

"(3)  programs  to  ln4>rove  election  and 
election  day  activities,  such  as  organization, 
planning,  and  evaluation  of  election  and 
election  day  activities  an^  responsibilities; 
Improvements  in  ballot  preparation.  In  use  of 
absentee  ballot  procedures.pand  In  voter  Iden- 
tification, voting  and  vote<countlng  on  elec- 
tion day;  coordination  of  State  and  local 
election  activities;  and  establishment  of  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  mechanisms  to  deal 
promptly  with  election  and  election  day 
difficulties; 

"(3)  education  and  training  programs  for 
State  and  local  election  officials; 

"(4)  programs  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  fraud;  and 

"(5)  other  programs  designed  to  Improve 
voter  registration  and  election  administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  may 
be  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  fair  and  rea- 
sonable cost,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, of  establishing  and  carrying  out  such 
a  program.  A  grant  made  under  this  section 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  State  or  potmcal  subdivision 
receiving  the  grant,  and  thetotal  amount  of 
grants  to  any  State  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  10  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  State. 

"CBANTS  TO  MOOmNIZE  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
AND  ELECTION  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  tbe  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  or  other  appropriate  pro- 
cedures to  modernize  voter  registration  or 
election  administration  on  a  centralized 
statewide  basis.  A  grant  made  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one-half 
cent  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population 
of  the  State  receiving  the  grant,  or  $25,000, 
whichever  Is  greater. 

"(b)  The  CommislBon  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  for  designing,  pro- 
graming, and  Implementing  a  centralized 
statewide  voter  registration  or  election  ad- 
ministration system  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  A  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  10  cents 
multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population  of 
the  State  receiving  the  grant. 

"GRANTS  FOR  VOTER  EDTTCATION 

"Sec.  408.  Tbe  Commission  is  authorl7«d  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  puspose  of  carrying 
out  nonpartisan  citizen  education  programs 
m  voting  and  voter  registration.  A  grant 
made  under  this  section  lu  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  receiving  the  grant, 
and  the  total  amount  of  grants  to  any  State 
and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof  in  any 
fiscal  year  shaU  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents 
multiplied  by  tbe  voting  age  population  of 
the  State. 

"TBCHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  FRAITD  FREVXNTTON 

"Sbc.  409.  The  Conunission  is  authorized  to 
make  available  technical  assistance,  includ- 
ing assistance  in  developing  programs  for  tbo 
prevention  and  control  of  fraud,  to  any  State 
or  jKjlitlcal  subdivision  thereof  for  improv- 
ing voter  registration,  election  administra- 
tion, and  voter  participation.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  made  available  at  the  request  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  to 
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the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
tbe  provisions  of  this  title. 

"APPLICATIONS  FOS   GRANTS 

"&c.  410.  Except  as  otherwise  speclflcally 
provided,  grants  authorized  by  section  405, 
406,  407,  or  408  of  this  title  may  be  made 
to  States,  political  subdivisions,  or  combina- 
tions thereof.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
only  upon  application  to  the  Commission  at 
,  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
The  Commission  shall  provide  an  explana- 
tion of  the  grant  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  to  State  or  local  election  officials,  and 
shall  offer  to  prepare,  upon  request,  applica- 
tions for  such  grants.  No  application  shall 
be  approved  unless  It — 

"(a)  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commission,  that  the  applicant  has  a 
substantial  responsibility  for  voter  regis- 
tration or  election  administration  within  its 
Jurisdiction,  and  that  the  grant  will  not  In- 
volve duplication  of  effort  within  the  Juris- 
diction receiving  the  grant  or  the  develop- 
ment of  Incompatible  voter  reglstraUon  or 
election  administration  systems  within  a 
State; 

"(b)  sets  forth  the  authority  for  the  grant 
under  this  title; 
"(c)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fimd 
•  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  .necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  title,  and  provides  for  making 
avaUable  to  the  Commission  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  related  to  any 
funds  received  under  this  title;  and 

"(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title,  for 
keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commission  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"IXGTTLATIONS 

"Sec.  411.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
1       Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"autborization  of  appbopbiations 
"Ssc.  412.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  tlUe,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtme  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $16,- 
000,000  each  year  for  sections  406,  408.  407 
and  408.". 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  program  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  carrying  out  their  existing 
voter  registration  programs,  and  election 
administration  and  election  day  activi- 
ties, and  to  provide  specific  financial  in- 
centives to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  modernize  their  proce- 
dures in  these  areas. 

The  bill  contains  five  major  features: 
First,  the  bill  Is  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  volimtary,  not  mandatory,  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  in  the  area  of  election 
activities.  No  State  or  local  government 
will  be  compeUed  to  take  any  action  im- 
der  this  biU,  but  those  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  Its  financial  assistance  pro- 
visions will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  number 
of  types  of  Federal  grants  avaUable  to 


State  and  local  governments;  based  on 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion receiving  the  grant. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  that 
the  definition  of  voting  age  population  In 
the  amendment  shall  conform  with  the 
definition  of  voting  age  population  in  the 
committee  bill.  I  have  indicated  that  con- 
forming language  in  a  technical  change 
in  the  amendment,  by  using  the  phrase 
"voting  age  population." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  would  tdmost  have  to  be 
and  we  should  get  it  In  the  Record  be- 
cause It  would  have  to  conform  because 
if  there  is  a  voter  registration  program 
they  would  have  to  conform. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  technical 
change  be  made  in  the  amendment  to  de- 
fine voting  age  population  as  defined  in 
the  legislation  itself,  S.  372.  The  change 
is  already  Indicated  in  the  amendment 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  provide  four  types  of 
grants: 

"Bloc"  grants  of  10  cents  per  eligible 
voter  to  States  and  local  Jurisdictions  to 
defray  costs  of  existing  programs  In  the 
afta  of  voter  registration,  election  ad- 
ministration, and  election  day  activities; 

"Incentive"  grants  of  50-50  matching 
funds  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  pay  for  new  election  and  registration 
activities  in  the  jurisdiction,  such  as  ad- 
ditional registrars,  steps  to  handle  elec- 
tion day  challenges,  streamlined  voting 
and  vote-counting  procedures,  training 
programs  for  State  and  local  officials 
and  fraud  prevention; 

Grants  for  computerized  election  and 
registration  programs.  Including  $25,000 
planning  grants  and  10  cents-a-voter 
implementation  grants  to  States  to 
modernize  voter  registration  and  elec- 
tion activities;  and 

Grants  for  voter  education,  including 
10  cents-a-voter  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  nonpartisan  citi- 
zen education  programs. 

Third,  the  grant  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  new  Federal  Election 
Commission  to  be  established  by  S.  372. 
Fourth,  an  Advisory  Coimcll  on  Voter 
Registration  and  Election  Administra- 
tion Is  established,  to  hiclude  State  and 
local  election  officials  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  authorized  $60.- 
000,000  each  year  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  the  program  with 
$15,000,000  a  year  aUocated  to  each  of 
the  four  categories  of  grants  described 
above. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  figures  to  come 
out  of  the  1972  Presidential  election  last 
November,  perhaps  the  most  appallljig 
Is  the  estimate  that  only  56  percent' of 
those  who  were  eligible  to  vote  actiirily 
went  to  the  polls  on  election  day.'^Ithis 
figure  is  correct,  then  it  appears  that  the 
voter  turnout  In  1972  was  5  percentage 
points  lower  even  than  In  the  low  turn- 
out year  of  1968.  itself  one  of  the  lowest 
voter  turnouts  In  any  Presidential  elec- 
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tlon  In  this  century  and  the  lowest  turn- 
out since  1948. 

And.  compounding  the  problem  of 
shrinking  voter  turnout,  the  1972  elec- 
tion also  witnessed  another  barrage  of 
the  sort  of  election  day  experience  that 
turns  voting  into  an  ordeal  for  voters  and 
State  and  local  election  officials  aUke— 
the  long  lines  and  the  waiting  periods 
confronting  citizens  who  actually  reach 
their  polling  places;  Incomplete  or  miss- 
ing registration  lists,  compelling  many 
citizens  to  go  to  court  to  enforce  their 
right  to  vote;  and  a  plethora  of  other 
problems— voting  machines  that  don't 
work;  polling  places  that  don't  open-  and 
inadequate  and  understaffed  procedures 
for  handling  chaUenges  at  the  voting 
booth  and  in  the  courts. 

How  do  you  think  Gov.  William  Scran- 
ton  felt  at  Ills  polling  place  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  November  7.  when  he  had  to 
go  to  court  to  get  an  order  compelling 
local  officials  to  let  him  vote,  because 
nls  registration  card  was  missing? 

And  that  example  represents  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the  problems  facing 
voters  on  election  day.  We  recognize 
Governor  Scran  ton's  name,  but  what 
about  the  thousands  of  otoers  who  suf- 
fered similar  mlsadventm^si^sand  who 
were  thereby  denied  the  most  basic  right 
of  all  in  our  democratic  society,  the  right 
to  vote.  The  path  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  was  a  chamber  of  horrors  for  count- 
less citizens  trying  to  exercise  theh-  right. 
In  New  York  City,  thousands  of  eligi- 
ble voters  found  themselves  In  Gover- 
nor Scranton's  shoes  because  their  regis- 
tration records  had  disappeared  and  they 
were  forced  to  go  obtain  a  court  order  to 
let  them  vote.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
every  voter  who  lasted  the  marathon 
courthouse  course  and  actually  cast  his 
vote  in  New  York  City,  at  least  two  or 
three  others  feU  along  the  way  and  lost 
their  right  to  vote. 

In  St.  Louis,  thanks  to  a  faulty  canvass 
and  preelection  purge  of  vothig  lists  in 
mid-October,  thousands  of  voters  were 
erroneously  stricken  from  the  rolls.  Two 
thousand  voters  were  reinstated  by  court 
order,  but  many  more  never  got  to  vote 
to  Albuquerque,  residents  received  a 
white  slip  of  paper  when  they  registered  ' 
but  they  could  not  vote  until  they  re- 
ceived a  yeUow  voting  card  by  mail  For 
many  new  registrants,  the  yeUow  cards 
did  not  arrive,  and  so,  the  day  before 
the  election,  a  State  court  ordered  that 
persons  holding  a  white  slip  were  eligible 
to  vote,  provided  they  appeared  in  court 
to  assert  their  rights. 

Such  examples  are  legion.  The  ones  I 
have  cited  could  be  multiplied  many 
£T  ST;  J^^  *"^  '°"°d  In  every 

f^*\f  ti^^^^^  ®^°"«^'  I  "»tak.  to 
identify  the  problem  and  to  demonstrate 
the  need  for  early  and  effective  action 
by  Congress. 

I  believe  that  Congress  can  go  far  In 
solving  the  problems  by  using  the  tradi- 
tional carrot  approach  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  offering  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  help  them  put 
theh-  own  houses  in  order. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides an  almost  endless  array  of  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  develop 
and  upgrade  social  programs  for  the 
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benefit  of  all  their  citizens.  Thanks  to 
Federal  recognition  of  the  obvious  na- 
tional Interest  involved  in  areas  like 
health  and  education,  food  and  hous- 
ing, transportation  and  welfare,  the  en- 
vironment, law  enforcement,  and  drug 
control,  200  million  American  citizens  to- 
day enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
a  better  quality  of  life. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  olMous  national 
Interest  at  stake  In  the  aifea  of  voting  and 
elections,  no  such  assistance  is  available 
today  to  help  State  sfiid  local  govern- 
ments respond  to  the  massive  and  grow- 
ing need  for  reform.  The  right  to  vote  is 
the  most  basic  right  in  our  democratic 
society,  yet  for  decades  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  stood  mute  while  the  con- 
ditions of  voting  in  America  progressively 
deteriorated,  until  we  have  reached  the 
point  where,  for  many  citizens,  voting 
Is  no  longer  a  blessing  of  democracy  but 
a  gauntlet  to  be  run  by  those  with  the 
physical  stamina  and  endurance  to  last 
the  course. 

We  know  the  hard-pressed  financial 
condition  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. We  also  know  that  expenditures 
for  voting  and  elections  come  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  when  State  and  local 
governments  draw  up  their  annual  budg- 
ets. And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
They  know  the  priorities  Congress  sets 
in  Federal  si>endlng  programs — imdoubt- 
edly  they  set  their  own  priorities  ac- 
cordingly, and  so  the  entire  election 
process  suffers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  change  all  that.  The 
amendment  I  promise  Is  not  the  final 
answer  to  all  the  election  problems  that 
can  be  identified,  but  it  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  a  step  we  can  take  with 
full  respect  for  the  basic  doctrine  that 
elections  in  America  are  still  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  our  State  and 
local  governments.  The  modest  sums 
authorized  by  this  amendment  can  be 
a  sound  investment  in  the  future  of 
America,  bringing  rich  returns  for  our 
democracy,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  who  has  been  enormously  in- 
terested and  extremely  active  In  the 
whole  area  of  voter  registration  and  elec- 
tion day  procedures. 

Let  me  point  out,  finaUy  that  on  the 
Issue  of  voter  registration,  there  have 
been  some  extensive  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, several  days  of  hearings  in  1971,  and 
several  more  days  of  hearings  in  1973. 
A  number  of  these  very  same  Issues  were 
raised  during  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Stevews)  .  who  is  a  member  of  the  Post 
Office  Committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  In  urg- 
ing adoption  of  the  amendment,  I  hope 
all  concerned  reaUze  that  this  Is  an 
amendment  supported  by  people  who  are 
registrars  In  the  Individual  Stetes.  They 
met  in  New  Orleans.  One  of  the  leaders 


in  this  movement  Is  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska.  Red  Boucher.  He  has 
emphasized  the  need  of  flexibility  for  the 
States  to  meet  their  needs.  I  think  this 
amendment  will  do  that.  It  is  an  authori- 
zation. It  is  not  mandatory  that  the 
States  adopt  this  procedure.  I  think  this 
Is  the  best  approach  we  can  devise  to 
assist  those  who  are  trying  to  increase 
the  number  of  our  people  who  are  reg- 
istered to  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusette.  It  Is  a  good  amendment.  I  have 
supported  this  proposition.  I  am  a  llt- 
Ue  reluctant  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of 
this  bill,  but  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  tsJte  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
baick  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 

on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified  (putting  the 
question) . 

Mr.  BIiawreDY's  amendment.  No.  203.  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  355. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  full. 

The  amendment  (No.  355)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

strike  everything  from  Une  19  on  page  63 
through  line  10  on  page  63  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

(2)  No  candidate  for  election  to  the  of- 
fice of  President  may  make  expenditrires 
m  any  State  In  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign for  election  to  such  office  In  excess  of 
75  per  centum  the  amount  which  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator 
(or  to  the  office  of  Delegate,  in  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia)  might  expend 
within  the  State  In  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator 
(a  Delegate) . 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  manager  of  this  bill  to  explain 
to  the  Senate  the  effect  of  the  Eagleton 
amendment  on  spending  limltetions  for 
Presidential  candidates.  As  I  read  the  bill, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that,  by  limiting  the 
amounts  permitted  for  expenditure  by 
senatorial  candidates,  the  Eagleton 
amendment  has  also  reduced  the  amount 
permitted  to  be  expended  by  Presidential 
candidates  to  the  same  amount,  namely. 
15  cents  per  ehgible  voter  In  every  State. 


Is  tbat  hiterpretation  of  the  effect  of  the 
Eagleton  amendment  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Let  me  find  the  Eagleton 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
'  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ■ 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

VNAIflKOTTS-CONSXNT   AGRXXMXMT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  make  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request.  It  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 
S.  372,  occur  at  no  later  than  3:30  p.m. 
on  Monday  next,  and  that  rule  xn  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
keeping  in  view  that  agreements  have 
already  been  reached  on  some  amend- 
ments providing  for  less  time  than  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided,  and  that 
those  agreements  will  stand,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  all  other  amend- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  one  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  CHILES  and  one  amendment 
by  Mr.  Packwood,  time  on  any  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  not  more  than  30 
minutes,  that  time  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, that  time  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a  possi- 
ble motion  to  recommit,  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  all  to  be  equally  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  acting  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  may  note  that  some  of 
those  who  have  been  in  attendance  today 
have  put  aside  other  engagements.  For 
one,  I  have  to  be  in  Illinois  and  will  be 
back  Monday.  Could  tlie  Senator  advise 
us  £is  to  the  earliest  votes  on  Monday? 
WouljLit  be  possible  to  have  the  debate 
and  to  have  the  votes  delayed  as  late 
as  possible  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  think 
that  could  be  done.  The  leadership  will  ^ 
make  every  effort  to  back  up  any  roll- 
call  votes  on  amendments  to  2  or  2:30 
p.m.  on  Monday. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  would  be  extremely 
helpful. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the  vote 
on  final  passage  no  later  than  3:30  pjn. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  is  fully 
protected  on  Monday.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
may  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  thie  bill. 
Am  I  correct? 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  considered  such  a  motion.  I  still 
have  not  decided.  However,  after  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Senate  today.  I  am 
much  less  inclined  to  make  that  motion 
than  I  was  earlier.  I  do  not  have  any 
such  Intention  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor, should  wish  to  make  a  motion  to 
reconmilt  on  Monday,  he  be  assured  of 
10  minutes  on  such  motion,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided . 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  372.  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1973,  debate 
on  any  amendment  (except  an  amendment 
,  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Chiles,  and  one  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Packwood,  on  which 
there  shall  be  1  hour  each)  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
any  such  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  that  debate  on  any  amendment  In 
the  second  degree  shall  be  limited  to  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  author 
of  the  amendment  in  the  first  degree,  and 
that  debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  ahaU  be  limited  to  10  minutes  (with 
time  assured  on  a  motion  to  recommit, 
which  will  be  In  order,  if  made) ,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That 
In  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shaU  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  (ex- 
cept amendments  to  be  offered  by  Senators 
Bellmon,  Domlnlck,  Allen,  Kennedy,  Javits, 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
Humphrey,  Tunney,  Percy,  Bayh,  Proxmire, 
Cranston,  ChUes,  Nelson.  Both.  Stevenson. 
Taft,  Mathlas,  and  Bart)  that  is  not  germane 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  sbaU  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  biU,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee:  Provided,  That  the  said  Sen- 
ators, or  any  of  them,  may  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the 
said  bUl.  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

If  I  understood  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  correctly,  it  was: 
Would  the  change  in  the  limit  In  the 
amount  authorized  per  vote  that  we  Just 
approved  in  the  Eagleton  amendment 
apply  to  a  Presidential  race?  And  the 
answer  is  "Yes."  We  have  a  provision  in 
the  bill  that  says  the  Presidential  candi- 
date cannot  spend  more  in  any  particu- 
lar State  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign than  that  authorized  for  the  office 
of  Senator  from  that  State.  So  he  would 
be  limited  to  the  15-  and  10-cent  limit 
In  each  individual  State  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Eagleton  amendment  not  only  limits 


expenditures  for  congressional  candi- 
dates: it  also  would  reduce  the  permitted 
expenditures  for  Presidential  candidates. 
I  think  that  is  a  highly  commendable 
step  by  the  Senate.  It  is  moving  now  to 
control  spending  by  Presidential  candi- 
dates as  well  as  by  congressional  candi- 
dates. The  amendment  whl^h  I  have 
called  up.  No.  355,  is  intended  to  do 
exactly  that.  It  has  now  been  done  by 
the  Eagleton  amendment,  albeit  some- 
what unintentionally. 

This  amendment  has  one  other  pur- 
pose. There  now  is  in  the  bill  a  provision 
to  limit  all  expenditures  by  congressional 
candidates  and  Presidential  candidates. 
In  the  case  of  the  congressional  candi- 
dates. 9 11  expenditures  of  any  kind  are 
coimted.  It  is  not  at  all  limited  In  the 
case  of  Presidential  candidates,  and  ex- 
penditures made  before  January  1  are 
exempted.  They  would  not  be  counted 
toward  the  expenditure  limits  for  Presi- 
dential candidates. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  modification 
of  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  so  modified. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rei)ort  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  everything  from  line  19  on  page  62 
through  line  2  on  page  53. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bath)  .  The  amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  modified  to  elimi- 
nate a  reduction  in  the  expenditures  for 
a  Presidential  candidate.  What  it  now 
does  is  to  remove  arbitrarily  the  Janu- 
ary 1  date  and  mclude  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  imder  the  over- 
all definition  of  a  candidate  that  Is  al- 
ready in  the  bill,  to  allow  pre-January  1 
expenditures  to  be  exempted  from  the 
expenditure  limit  discriminating  in  favor 
of  the  Incumbent  Presidential  candidates 
and  early  front  runners,  both  of  whom 
are  in  a  better  position  to  raise  money 
early  than  are  other  candidates. 

The  January  1  date  is  less  than  2 
months  before  the  first  primary.  And 
experience  teaches  that  very  substantial 
expenses  are  Incurred  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  election  year. 

This  amendment  would  place  all  can- 
didates for  Presidential  nomination,  in- 
cumbent and  nonlncumbent,  under  the 
same  expenditure  ceiling  by  providing 
that  everything  they  spend  at  smy  time 
coimts  against  the  expenditure  limit  as 
Is  now  provided  in  the  bill  for  congres- 
sional candidates. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chsdrman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee might  consider  accepting  this 
modified  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  strong  feeling  about  It.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary,  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  prefer  to  rely  on  the  general 
definition  of  "candidate,"  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  move  the  ad(H>tlon  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  437.  

The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dlsijensed  with 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  line  14.  strike  "16,000"  and  in- 
sert In  its  place  "$3,000." 

On  page  37,  Une  17,  strike  "$15,000"  and  In- 
sert In  Its  place  "$3,000". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ye«is  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  bill  initially  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  it  con- 
tained contribution  limitations  for  an 
Individual  of  $5,000  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  $15,000  for  a 
Presidential  candidate,  and  $100,000  ag- 
gregate, which  has  now  been  changed 
from  a  family  contribution  to  $25,000  per 
Individual.  That,  of  course,  excludes  the 
normal  campaign  committees  of  the 
parties.  We  had  contributions  of  the 
same  amount,  $5,000  for  Congress  and 
$15,000  for  President,  although  there 
was  no  Jiggregate  limit. 

The  Senator  from  Texsis  (Mr.  Bknt- 
SEN)  yesterday  offered  an  amendment  to 
reduce  both  amounts  to  $3,000  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  $3,000  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
smt  that  I  may  add  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  as  a 
cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Senators  will  recall 
that  there  Is  some  question  as  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment, because  we  had  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  which  was  limited  only  to 
Individuals,  and  subsequently  the  Bent- 
sen  amendment,  that  would  have  limited 
contribution  by  the  committees  to  $3,- 
000  for  candidates  for  Congress  and  $3,- 
000  for  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

My  amendment  would  correct  what  I 
think  was  a  correct  parliamentary  rul- 
ing, but  Inadverently  struck  the  Bentsen 
amendment.  I  think  it  Is  rather  Impor- 
tant that  we  do  this  because  as  the  bill 
Inltlsilly  came  to  us,  we  were  trying  to 
give  some  weight  to  individuals  except 
a  committee,  and  we  had  Individual 
contributions  for  candidates  for  the 
Presidency. 

We  have  now  substantially  reduced  the 
limits  that  Individuals  can  contribute, 
and  I  think  wls^y.  and  I  have  supported 
It?  We  have  not  reduced  the  amount  a 
committee  can  give.  If  we  look  at  the  re- 
turns in  States  which  at  least  have  pub- 
lic returns,  we  will  find  that  it  is  not  usu- 
ally the  large  individual  contributor  who 
contributes  the  overwhelming  amount  of 
money. 
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It  Is  the  large  campaign  contributions 
from  committees,  and  all  of  those  com- 
mittees are  well  known  to  us. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  individual  contributors  to  cam- 
paigns, and  we  have,  I  think  It  Is  unwise 
to  disproportionately  Increase  the  In- 
fluence of  committees;  because  If  we  are 
talking  about  who  is  beholden  to  whom 
and  for  what,  to  say  that  individuals  can 
give  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
but  committees  can  give  a  substantially 
larger  amount  of  money,  and  they  have 
no  aggregate  limit — under  this  bill,  com- 
mittees can  give  to  every  congresslonsd 
-  race  the  maximum  amount  they  can  give, 
and  they  can  give  to  every  senatorial 
race,  and  we  are  not  changing  the  ag- 
gregate limit.  I  think  if  we  do  not  change 
it,  if  there  is  to  be  no  aggregate  limit  on 
committees,  we  should  reduce  them  to  the 
same  amount,  $1,000  for  senatorial  races 
and  $3,000  for  the  President,  that  we  have 
for  individuals. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  to  be  commended 
for  offering  this  amendment,  because 
whit  it  does  is  comply  with  the  figures 
we  have  previously  put  into  the  bill  by 
reason  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  As  Senators  know,  even  in 
the  debate  yesterday,  when  we  changed 
the  figure  on  page  56  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000,  and  when  we  changed  the  figure 
on  page  57,  line  2.  from  $15,000  to  $3,000, 
we  really  established  an  inconsistency. 

I  would  have  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  we  still  have  the  ex- 
clusions as  set  forth  in  item  2  on  page  20, 
with  the  exception  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  which  we 
agreed  to  yesterday.  So  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment;  I  think  It  con- 
forms the  figures  throughout  the  bill  rel- 
ative to  what  can  be  contributed  to  an 
mdl^dual  Senator's  or  Representative's 
race,  or  an  Individual  Presidential  race. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  agree  with  my  colleague  that  those 
sections  are  inconsistent  with  what  we 
did  before,  but  I  would  agree  that  in  the 
discussion  yesterday  several  times  we  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  $3,000  is  the  limit, 
and  it  Is  not  the  limit  under  the  bill  as 
it  now  reads,  as  I  found  last  night,  with 
respect  to  committees. 

For  example,  this  would  mean,  under 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  that  AMPAC, 
COPE,  and  a  lot  of  these  committees,  the 
National  Committee  for  an  Effectiw 
Congress,  and  other  organizations,  could 
give  $5,000  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
Congress  and  $15,000  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  President.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  adopted,  that  amount 
would  be  reduced  to  $3,000  for  all  of 
those  committees,  except  the  exceptions 
that  are  written  in  at  the  tmttom  of 
page  57,  which  we  wrote  in  yesterday, 
that  relate  to  the  party  committees  and 
the  congressional  c<Mnmittees. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  May  I  say  that  when  it 
makes  it  consistent,  it  makes  it  consistent 
on  the  basis  that  if  we  feel  that  a  candf- 
date  will  be  Influenced  by  a  major  contri- 
bution from  an  individual,  obviously  we 
have  to  consider  that  that  candidate 
could  be  Influenced  by  a  major  contribu- 
tion from  a  committee  or  some  organiza- 


tion, other  than  by  a  c(mtribution  from 
an  Individual.  Therefore,  the  consistency 
that  I  meant  was  that  it  would  be  totally 
inconsistent  to  say  that  an  individual 
could  put  $3,000  into  the  campaign  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for  ex- 
ample, but  that  COPE  or  AMPAC  could 
put  $15,000  Into  his  campaign— or  $5,000 
into  a  Senator's  cEunpaign,  and  $15,000 
into  a  Presidential  campaign. 

Therefore,  on  that  basis,  it  makes  it 
uniform  throughout  the  bill.  That  Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wants  to 
do,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky may  have  just  answered  the  ques- 
tion I  had.  It  would  apply  to  all  com- 
mittees, whether  It  be  AMPAC,  COPE, 
Better  Business  for  Packwood,  for  ex- 
ample ;  it  would  apply  equally  to  all  com- 
mittees, as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  To  every  commit- 
tee, and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  would 
not  try  to  avoid  It  by  setting  up  sepa- 
rate somethlng-or-others.  It  is  my  intent 
that  AMPAC,  COPE,  or  the  dairy  fund 
can  give  no  more  money  to  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  in  1976  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  is  there  anything  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  50  committees? 
In  other  words,  is  It  not  illegcu  for  a 
candidate  to  receive  moneys  from  com- 
mittees in  other  States? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada.  As  I  understand  the 
Intent  of  the  bill,  you  are  not  legally 
allowed  to  do  that,  because  that  is  ear- 
marking. They  can  give  $3,000  to  the 
Committee  For  the  Reelection  of  Dole; 
that  is  not  intended  to  be  allowed  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  money  is  raised  inde- 
pendently In  a  fund  for  a  Federal  candi- 
date, that  is  not  earmarking.  If  a  com- 
mittee, for  some  good  reason,  decides 
to  support  a  Federal  candidate,  who  may 
live  In  Wyoming  and  the  committee  may 
be  in  California.  That  is  not  prohibited. 
Mr.  PACKW(X)D.  It  is  not  prohibited. 
The  test  is.  Is  it  a  committee  to  con- 
tribute independently?  If  it  is  a  com- 
mittee to  contribute  independently,  it  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  foresee  situations 
when  a  candidate  might  receive  money 
from  numerous  labor  and  business  com- 
mittees. Would  this  be  legal? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  test  Is,  Is  the 
committee  Independent?  If  they  are  not 
Independent,  they  are  not  supposed  to 
give  more  than  $3,000.  If  they  are  gen- 
uinely independent,  it  Is  all  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  afraid  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  put  his  flnger  on 
the  weakness  of  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  I  think  that  It  will  be  relatively 
easy  for  trade  associations,  business 
groups  and  labor  imlons  to  proliferate 
committees  by  setting  them  up  in  sepa- 
rate States,  while  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  openly  political  com- 


mittees that  solicit  contributions  In 
small  amoimts  from  citizens  all-over 
the  coimtry,  to  do  likewise.  "^ 

I  think  the  llmltaton  is  tilted  in  favor 
of  the  business  group*  and  the  labor 
groups,  who  may  work  through  vari- ' 
ous  State  committees,  while  it  would 
complicate  the  efforts  of  those  commit- 
tees that  have  no  particular  vested  in- 
terest, which  have  to  look  to  the  public 
at  large  for  contributions,  committees 
that  are  quite  frankly  and  cJpenly  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  raising  cam- 
paign money  from  the  general  public  on 
behalf  of  certain  candidates  or  causes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  I  think  Senator  Cook 
has  stated  very  well  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  is  unlimited  contribu- 
tions, not  just  from  COPE  or  BANKPAC 
or  whatever 4he  other  organizations  are; 
we  are  trying  to  limit  the  amount  of 
money  a  committee  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  Congress  can  give, 
in  addition  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  in  ad- 
dition to  BANKPAC. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  know  the  Senator's 
objective,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it. 
My  point  Is  that  the  method  adopted  is 
cltmisy;  It  will  work  to  the  advantage  of 
business  groups  and  labor  groups,  and 
against  committees  established  openly 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  contributions 
in  small  amoimts  from  the  citizenry  at 
large,  to  apply  to  political  campaigns. 
I  think  that  point  has  not  been  refuted 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  labor  imder  any  Illusion  that 
the  Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress 
spends  all  its  sums  in  small  amounts, 
and  does  not  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions, because  I  know  they  do.  I  think 
the  danger  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Is  more  Important,  and  that  is 
that  the  lower  the  amount  becomes, 
which  I  think  we  all  should  realize, 
the  greater  the  proliferation  becomes. 
That  proliferation  will  occur  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  the  Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress  or  whether  It  is  the 
respective  committees  we  are  talking 
about.  This  is  what  we  have  got  to  un- 
derstand and  to  realize,  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  thing  from  the  broad  scope  of 
trying  to  limit;  but  we  also  have  to  un- 
derstand that  as  we  do  this,  we  cannot 
write  Into  law  the  significance  that  an 
organization  cannot  proliferate  itself, 
because  It  can.  If  it  feels  that  It  has  to, 
or  It  desires  to,  then  It  will.  I  think  we 
imderstand  that.  We  should  not  be  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  that  may  well 
not  happen.  But  the  lower  we  put  that 
figure,  the  more  obvious  we  make  it  avail- 
able as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  pursue 
that  course. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  the  very  potot. 
By  lowering  the  figure,^we  Increase  the 
pressure  for  proliferation.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  clear  that  labor  and  business 
groups  will  find  it  easier  to  proliferate 
than  others  lacking  a  nationwide  struc- 
ture. I  think,  to  this  extent,  the  amend- 
ment definitely  discriminates  In  favor  of 
business  and  labor. 
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Mr.  COOK.  I  have  to  say.  in  defense 
of  the  amendment,  that  there  is  no  more 
equity  in  having  a  figure  higher  for  an 
organization  which  wishes  to  exert  its 
influence,  if  that  ts  what  it  wishes  to  do, 
than  it  is  to  have  a  tt^va^  for  an  indivld- 
xial.  So,  therefore,  I  must  confess  I  see 
the  fear  of  making  the  figure  too  low, 
but  I  have  got  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment  because  if  we  lire  talking 
about  money,  then  everyone  should  start 
off  at  the  same  level.  It  is  tno  more  a 
degree  of  equity  to  say  that  an  organiza- 
tion can  give  five,  but  that  aii  individual 
can  give  only  three.  Therefdre,  I  must 
confess  I  am  concerned  about  continual 
reduction  because  it  will  create  a  prolif- 
eration, but  it  is  there.  It  certainly 
should  be,  while  we  are  handling  it,  that 
it  be  equitable. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  All  time  on  this  amendment 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(No.  437). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HtTMPHREY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottkezk),  is 
absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stznnis)  ,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey*  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Kew  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  74, 
nays  7,  as  follows:  * 


[No.  348  Leg.] 

YSAS— 74 

Aiken 

Ohirney 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Beall 

HASkeU 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Blden 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Huddle*ton 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Scott.  Pa. 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Va. 

CbUes 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Clark 

McClellan 

Stevens 

cook 

McCIure 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McOee 

Symington 

Dole 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

MetoAlf 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Fong 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Pulbrlght 

Muskle 

NAYS— 7 

WUltams 

Bennett 

Long 

Young 

Hruska 

Magnuson 

Jackson 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Abourezk 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Allen 

Domenici 

Humphrey 

Bentsen 

Dominick 

Saxbe 

Brock 

Eastland 

Stennls 

Brooke 

Goldwater 

Taft 

Buckley 

Gravel 

cotton 

Orlffln 

So  Mr 

Packwood's  amendment 

437)  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  1841 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  cleared  this  matter  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  1841,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
mimications  Act  of  1934.  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  there- 
on for  debate  of  1  hour,  with  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  of  30  min- 
utes, with  a  time  limitation  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  of  20  minutes, 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Long,  and  other 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1841,  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1034  for  one  jrear  with  respect  to  certain 
agreements  relating  to  the  broadcasting  of 
home  games  of  certain  professional  athletic 
teams,  debate  on  any  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bUl, 
and  that  debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 


and  the  manager  of  the  blU:  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  blU  ts  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  oppoaltion  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
biU  shaU  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  or  their  designees: 
Provided,  That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  biU,  allot  ad- 
ditional time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMKNDICKNT  NO.  441 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  my  amendment  No.  441. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  6,  immediately  after  "(f) ", 
insert  "(1)". 

On  page  23,  line  6,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  33,  between  lines  6  and  7.  Insert 
the  following : 

"(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'Member  of  Congress'  means  Senator 
or  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress; 

"(B)  'Income'  means  groes  income  as  de- 
fined in  section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954; 

"(C)  'secxirlty'  means  seciirity  as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended  (1SU.S.C.  7'7b); 

"(D)  'commodity'  means  commodity  as  de- 
fined in  section  2  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2); 

"(E)  'dealings  in  securities  or  commodi- 
ties' means  any  acquisition,  holding,  with- 
holding, use,  transfer,  disposition,  or  other 
transaction  involving  any  security  or  com- 
modity; and 

"(F)  'candidate'  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  elected,  and,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  if 
he  has  (1)  taken  the  action  necessary  under 
the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  (2)  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  contributions 
or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  bis  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  such  office. 

"(2)  Each  candidate  tor  election  to  Con- 
gress (other  than  a  candidate  who  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress)  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  financial  disclosure  report  for  the 
calendar  year  immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  he  Is  a  candidate.  Such  report  shall 
be  filed  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Individual  becomes  such  a  candidate. 

"(3)  Each  individual  who  has  served  at  any 
time  during  any  calendar  year  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
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a  financial  disclosure  report  for  that  year. 
Such  report  shaU  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  1  of  the  year  immediately  following  such 
calendar  year. 

"(4)  Each  financial  disclosure  report  to  be 
filed  under  this  subsection  shaU  be  made 
upon  a  form  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Commission  and  furnished  by  It  upon  re- 
quest. Each  such  report  shall  contain  a  f\ill 
and  complete  statement  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  income,  other  than  reimbursements  for 
expenditures  actually  Incurred,  and  each  gift 
or  aggregate  of  gifts  from  one  source  of  a 
value  of  more  than  HOO  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly  during  the  preceding  caleadar  year, 
including  any  fee  or  other  honorarium  re- 
ceived by  him  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  delivery  of  any  speech  or  ad- 
dress, attendance  at  any  convention  or  other 
assembly  of  individuals,  or  the  preparation  of 
any  article  or  other  composition  for  publi- 
cation; 

"(B)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  and  the 
amount  of  each  liability  owed  by  him,  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  as  of  the  close 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

"(C)  aU  dealings  in  securities  or  com- 
modities by  him,  or  by  him  and  his  spoiise 
jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf 
or  pursuant  to  his  direction  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year;  and 

"(D)  aU  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty or  any  interest  therein  by  him,  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direc- 
tion, during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(5)  The  Commission  may  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  items  of  income,  sources  of  in- 
come, assets,  liabilities,  dealings  in  securities 
or  commodities,  and  purchases  and  sales  ot 
real  property  when  separate  itemization  is 
not  feasible  or  is  not  necessary  for  an  ac- 
cxirate  disclosure  of  the  income,  net  worth, 
dealing  in  securities  and  commodities,  or 
purchases  and  sales  of  real  property  of  any 
individual. 

"(6)  All  reports  filed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  maintained  by  the  Conunlsslon 
as  public  records.  Such  reports  shaU  be 
available,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe,  for  Inspection  by 
the  public". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  304,  as 
added  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  calendar  years 
commencing  on  or  after  January  1,  1974. 

On  page  25,  line  19,  Immediately  after 
"304".  insert  "(a)-(e) ". 

On  page  46,  line  20,  Inunedlately  after 
"title."  Insert  "(other  than  section  304(f))." 

On  page  46,  line  23,  immediately  after 
"title,"  Insert  "(other  than  section  304(f) )." 

On  page  47,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  47,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  foUowing: 

"(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to  file 
a  report  required  by  section  304(f)  of  this 
Act,  or  who  knowingly  and  wUlfully  files  a 
false  report  under  such  section,  shall  be  fined 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  one 
year,  or  both.". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  has  asked  that  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FULL   DISCLOSUKE   IS  A  MT7BT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment   would   require   that   each 


Member  of  Congress,  as  well  as  each 
candidate  for  Congress,  disclose  his  in- 
come, net  worth,  and  marketplace  trans- 
actions, to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion established  by  the  bill.  The  disclo- 
sure would  include  income  from  all 
sources,  gifts  received  having  a  value  in 
excess  of  $100,  together  with  fees  and 
honorariums  for  speeches,  articles,  or  at- 
tendance at  conventions,  or  other  as- 
semblies. In  addition,  the  candidate  or 
Member  would  be  required  to  disclose  the 
value  of  assets  held  either  in  his  own 
name,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly, 
and  any  liabilities  individually  or  Jointly 
owed. 

All  dealings  in  securities  or  commod- 
ities, whether  made  by  the  candidate  or 
Member  or  by  the  candidate  or  Member 
and  his  spouse  jointly,  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  his  or  in  their  behalf,  would 
also  have  to  be  disclosed.  In  addition,  all 
purchases  and  sales  or  real  property 
would  be  reported. 

All  reports  filed  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  would  be  public  docu- 
ments. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  enactment 
of  this  comprehensive  disclosure  statute, 
applicable  to  all  sources  of  income,  is 
long  overdue.  It  would  go  far  toward  re- 
storing healthy  public  confidence  in  our 
political  institutions  and  In  the  men 
who  hold — or  run  for — public  office. 

Instead  of  this  kind  of  full  disclosure, 
Congress  has  contrived  for  itself  a  con- 
venient form  of  partial  disclosure  which 
does  more  to  distort  than  to  reveal,  auid 
which  has  aroused  more  suspicion  than 
it  has  allayed.  It  is  a  dubious  system,  set- 
ting a  different  standard  for  the  House 
than  for  the  Senate,  and  an  adequate 
standard  for  neither. 

Members  of  the  House  owning  inter- 
ests worth  more  than  $5,000  or  receiving 
income  in  excess  of  $1,000  in  any  enter- 
prise doing  a  substantial  business  with 
the  Government,  must  name  the  enter- 
prise, but  need  not  list  the  actual  amount 
of  such  holdings.  In  like  manner,  sources 
of  outside  income  for  "services  rendered" 
exceeding  $5,000;  or  for  capital  gains 
exceeding  $5,000;  or  for  reimbursement 
of  expenditures  exceeding  $1,000,  must 
be  identified,  but  again  without  any  re- 
quirement for  disclosing  the  actual 
amoimts  involved.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  is  all  that 
need  be  made  public.  As  for  the  rest,  in- 
formation of  each  Member's  outside  busi- 
ness interests  and  income  are  filed  in  a 
sealed  envelope  with  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
where  the  information  remains  undis- 
closed, unless  the  committee  votes  to  open 
the  envelope  in  the  course  of  an  official 
investigation  of  the  Member  Involved. 

A  different  rule  applies  to  the  Senate, 
where  Members  are  required  to  make 
public  nothing  other  than  gifts  or  politi- 
cal contributions  directly  received  during 
the  preceding  year,  along  with  any  fee  or 
honorarium  amounting  to  more  than 
$300.  All  other  information  concerning 
a  Senator's  outside  business  interests, 
property  and  income,  goes  into  a  setded 
envelope  which  is  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  remains  imopened.  unless  the 


Senate  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  votes  to  examine  its  con- 
tents in  the  course  of  an  official  investi- 
gation of  the  Senator  involved. 

I  regard  this  tell-part-but-not-all, 
show-some-but-not-the-rest  arrange- 
ment as  a  hoax  on  the  public.  It  is  a  game 
we  ought  not  play  with  the  people  of  our 
respective  States. 

Accordingly,  I  long  sigo  adopted  a 
practice  of  making  a  full  voluntary  dis- 
closure of  my  own.  I  have  been  doing  so 
since  1962.  That  course,  however,  is  an 
unsatisfactory  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem, since  each  vol'jntary  disclosure 
can  be  made  as  the  Senator  chooses,  and 
no  standard  applies.  Moreover,  only  a 
handful  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
have  volunteered. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  that  many 
Members  of  Congress — men  of  unques- 
tionable integrity — hold  strong  personal 
feelings  against  making  public  their  per- 
'sonal  business  affairs.  They  argue  that 
they  are  as  much  entitled  sis  any  other 
citizen  to  own  business  interests,  stocks, 
bonds,  notes,  or  mortgages,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  personal  dealings  should 
not  be  regarded  as  the  public's  business. 

I  sympathize  with  this  argument,  but 
it  misses  the  point.  Naturally,  Members 
of  Congress  need  not,  indeed  should  not, 
refrain  from  making  private  investments. 
But  Representatives  and  Senators  do  dif- 
fer from  other  citizens  in  one  important 
respect:  they  make  the  laws  that  affect 
business;  they  write  the  taxes  that  cor- 
porations, as  well  as  individuals,  must 
pay.  Since  Members  of  Congress  must 
regularly  vote  on  legislation  which 
reaches — often  in  varying  ways — every 
segment  of  the  economy,  there  is  every 
legitimate  reason  for  making  their  pri- 
vate holdings  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Each  Member  of  Congress,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, should  be  required  to  file,  under 
oath,  a  periodic  disclosure  of  all  the 
property  and  business  interests  he  owns, 
the  sources  and  amounts  of  his  income, 
the  nature  of  any  valuable  gifts  he  has 
received,  and  the  donors  thereof.  Then 
the  voters,  or  anyone  having  doubts  to 
resolve,  would  be  able  to  compare  the 
Member's  voting  record  in  office  with  his 
financial  portfolio,  and  determine  for 
himself  whether  the  Member  has  voted 
his  private  pocketbook  interest  or  the 
general  public  interest  in  the  discharge  » 
of  his  duties. 

Moreover,  if  periodic  disclosures  were 
to  reveal  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
without  satisfactory  explanation  or  in- 
come which  is  out  of  line  with  listed 
sources,  the  public  would  be  alerted  to 
possible  misconduct  in  office,  bearing  fur- 
ther investigation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  agree  that  this  proposal  is 
a  key  element  to  making  the  major  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  a  reality.  To  require  the 
disclosure  of  campaign  contributions 
without  requiring  personal  financial  dis- 
closure is  giving  to  a  concerned  public,  at 
a  time  in  history  when  a  severe  crisis  in 
Government  confidence  exists,  only  half 
a  loaf  when  full  satisfaction  is  needed. 
By  adoption  of  this  amendment,  we 
would  assure  the  people  that  Congress 
at  least  wants  an  end  to  concealment, 
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and  open  Government  substituted  in  its 
place. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question.? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  raise  this  point 
merely  out  of  curiosity.  As  an  asset  would 
there  be  included  the  home  and  the 
furniture  in  the  home?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  he  would  have  to  say  he  has 
three  chsurs  and  two  tables? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  If  the  Senator 
would  look  at  the  amendment,  there  is 
a  provision  in  it  which  would  give  the 
commission  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
form  in  which  a  grouping  would  take 
place.  I  will  read  it: 

"(5)  The  Commission  may  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  Items  of  income,  sources  of  In- 
come, assets,  llabUltles,  deaUngs  In  securi- 
ties or  commodities,  and  purchases  and  sales 
of  real  property  when  separate  Itemization  Is 
not  feasible  or  Is  not  necessary  for  an  accu- 
rate disclosure  of  the  Income,  net  worth, 
dealing  In  securities  and  commodities,  or 
purchases  and  sales  of  real  property  of  any 
Individual. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  assume  that 
the  purpose  of  such  a  law — and  I  have  no 
objection  to  it;  I  want  that  clearly  un- 
derstood. I  do  not  have  that  much  to 
show  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  show 
it  at  any  time.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  purpose  of  such  a  law  is  more  or  less 
to  indicate  a  conflict  of  Interest.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
law  would  permit  the  public  to  determine, 
as  far  as  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
concerned,  whether  they  are  voting  in 
the  public  interest,  or  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  pocketbooks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  what  dif- 
ference does  a  man's  home  make? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  makes  no  difference, 
except  as  to  his  net  worth.  An  itemization 
of  every  piece  of  furniture  would  not  be 
required. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  more  effective  as  a  law 
if  the  Senator  excluded  a  man's  per- 
sonal abode  and  the  furniture  in  the 
house?  The  point  I  make;is  that  we  could 
concentrate  on  what  we  are  trying  to  get 
at.  I  do  not  think  whether  a  man  lives  in 
a  $50,000  or  $75,000  home  it  is  going 
to  prove  anything  one  way  or  another 
when  he  votes.  But  whether  or  not  he 
owns  $50,000  in  stock  in  General  Elec- 
tric Corp.  or  stock  in  an  oil  company 
might  maKfe  a  big  difference  on  how  he 
votes.  If  he  is  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  real  estate,  that  would  make 
a  difference. 

How  would  it  make  a  difference 
whether  or  not  a  man  owns  a  Chevrolet 
or  a  Ford  automobile  imless  It  is  felt 
It  would  affect  how  he  votes  on  auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  one  of  the  items 
that  should  be  disclosed  is  net  worth.  I 
see  no  diflSculty  in  including  the  resi- 
dence and  its  furnishings.  After  all,  they 
do  constitute  an  item  of  net  worth.  I  see 
no  reason  to  exclude  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  reason  I 
raise  the  question,  while  I  think  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  reveal  everything 
he  owns  in  the  sense  that  what  he  owns 
might  have  some  reflection  on  how  he 
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votes.  I  can  understand  that;  but 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  become  an 
object  of  curiosity  is  another  matter.  For 
instance,  I  bought  a  house.  I  had  to  go  out 
to  Kensington  because  I  could  not  go  to 
Spring  Valley.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why 
I  could  not  go  to  Spring  Valley;  because 
I  could  not  afford  $80,000.  So  I  had  to 
buy  a  little  house  for  $39,500. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  put  up  to  ridicule 
because  I  am  living  in  a  little  $39,000 
house  when  the  Senator  may  be  living 
in  a  quarter-of-a-mlllion-dollar  house. 
That  Is  what  I  am  trying  to  avoid.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  want  a  strict  in- 
vasion of  privacy  because  there  are  some 
things  In  the  realm  of  privacy. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  on  limited  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
on  limited  time,  but  this  is  important. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point.  But  this  amendment  would 
not  require  the  kind  of  particularization 
to  which  the  Senator  objects.  The  forms 
would  be  uniform.  One  of  the  items  to  be 
revealed  would  be  net  worth.  The  value 
of  the  residential  property,  together 
with  the  debt  which  might  be  owing  on 
it,  would  flgure  into  the  net  worth  of  the 
Member  or  the  cancjldate  running 
against  him.  Pull  disclosure  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment,  not  partial  dis- 
closure. Today  we  reveal  very  little  by 
our  rules.  Our  rules  work  more  to  con- 
fuse, than  to  enlighten,  the  public. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
how  closely  this  parallels— — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  please 
use  his  microphone  so  we  may  all  hear 
him? 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  question  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Is  as  to  how  closely  the 
present  amendment  parallels  the  Case 
proposal  which  I  understand  extends 
beyond  Members  of  Congress.  Is  it  rough- 
ly the  same,  because  a  nimfiber  of  us  are 
cosponsors  of  that  measure? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I,  too,  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  measure.  I  think  legisla- 
tion could  be  written,  in  due  course, 
which  would  apply  not  only  to  Congress 
but  also  to  the  executive  branch  and  the 
judicial  branch.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
a  bill  before  us  confined  to  elections. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  question  that. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  The  provisions  are 
about  the  same.  But  this  amendment  Is 
confined  to  Congress,  to  Incumbents,  and 
those  who  run  for  Congress,  owing  to  the 
requirement  for  germaneness. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  disclosure  called  for 
is  roughly  comparable  for  Members  of 
Congress. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  How  would  the  value  of 
the  distinguished  Senator's  home  be  as- 
serted? Is  it  the  cost?  Is  it  an  appraisal 
every  year  or  every  5  years?  Value  is 
what  someone  is  willing  to  pay  and  that 
can  be  determined  only  at  the  time  of 
sale  or  a  reasonable  appraisal.  I  have  had 
three  appraisals  on  my  home  and  I  have 
three  different  values  that  widely  differ. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  With  respect  to  this 
question,  the  amendment  directs  the 
Commission  to  determine  the  forms,  and 
to  deal  with  such  particulars  as  the  Sen- 
ator raises.  The  amendment  lays  down 
the  disclosure  requirements  but  does  not 


attempt  to  delineate  the  particulars,  be- 
cause we  would  be  writing  a  textbook 
rather  than  a  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion. Those  of  us  in  a  blind  trust,  which 
we  felt  was  the  best  way  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  bill,  would  have  time  to  break  that 
trust  and  expose  the  assets. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  support  the  amendment. 
It  presents  some  practical  problems,  but 
I  think  we  can  work  them  out. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  appreciate  his  expression  of  support. 
Every  time  a  Cabinet  officer  is  nomi- 
nated, it  is  the  practice  of  the  Senate 
to  require  the  nominee  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  his  assets.  It  is  also  our 
practice  to  require  the  nominee  to  divest 
himself  of  such  assets  as  might  consti- 
tute, in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  a 
possible  conflict  of  interest. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  require  divestiture,  but  It 
does  require  disclosure.  Its  adoption 
would  set  a  good  example  for  the  entire 
Government  and  go  far  toward  restoring 
public  confidence  in  the  political  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  Senator  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  now  1 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  burden  of  the  Sena- 
tor's argiunent  is  that  a  Senator  should 
disclose  what  he  owns,  on  the  theory 
that  even  his  own  home  might  Involve 
a  conflict  of  Interest,  why  does  not  the 
Senator  require  that  Senators  divest 
themselves  of  those  assets?  Then  there 
could  be  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  what  haj 
the  Senator  against  disclosure?  I  do  not 
think  that  rich  men  are  handicapped 
by  full  disclosure.  TTiey  may  even  be 
helped  by  it. 

This  amendment  is  not  directed 
against  the  rich  men  in  this  Chamber 
It  simply  opens  up  and  evens  things  out, 
mdking  the  disclosure  requirements  we 
impose  on  others  applicable  to  ourselves, 
as  well.  It  would  reinforce  public  con- 
fldence  In  Congress  by  establishing  a 
uniform,  periodic  public  disclosure  of 
income  and  holdings.  I  think  this  more 
needs  the  doing  than  anything  else  we 
have  considered  in  connection  with  this 
biU. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  srleld  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  would  c<mslder  strik- 
ing the  words  "the  value  of"  on  psige  4, 
line  7.  It  refers  to  the  value  of  each  asset. 
The  reason  I  suggest  It  is  that  it  Is  very 
hard,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  point- 
ed out,  to  determine  the  value  of  assets. 
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I  have  made  a  practice  of  f  uU  disclosure 
as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I 
itemize  each  asset  I  have,  but  I  discov- 
ered after  doing  it  a  couple  of  years,  that 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  put  an  accurate  value 
on  property;  and,  after  all,  is  it  the  value 
we  are  really  after?  It  is  curiosity  about 
the  net  worth  of  a  Senator  that  is  the 
pertinent  point?  The  real  thing  we  are 
getting  at  \s  disclosure  of  assets  that 
might  represent  a  conflict  of  Interest. 
That  is  what  we  are  getting  after.  There- 
fore, the  disclosure  of  the  value  becomes 
less  important  than  the  kind  of  interest 
the  Senator  may  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  the  Senator  is 
actually  saying  Is  that  if  a  person  owns 
'100  shares  in  X  corporation,  he  would 
say,  "I  own  100  shares  in  X  corporation," 
without  looking  in  the  newspaper  to  see 
what  it  was  selling  for  on  that  partic- 
ular day? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes;  anyone  who  was 
interested 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  look  in  the 
newspaper  himself. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  about  to  yield  back  my 
time,  but  I  wish  simply  to  say,  as  the 
third  Senator  in  this  body  who  made  full 
disclosure  of  mv  assets,  without  putting 
a  value  on  something  that  I  cannot  put 
a  proper  value  on.  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  full 
disclosure  that  I  am  Interested  in.  It  may 
be  that  putting  a  value  on  certain  kinds 
of  assets  could  pose  a  problem.  Since  full 
disclosure  Is  the  main  objective  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  be  willing  to  strike 
those  three  words  from  line  7  of  page  4 
80  as  to  eliminate  the  problem  to  which 
the  Senator  alludes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  words 
"the  value  of"  In  subsection  (B).  begin- 
ning on  line  7  of  page  4,  be  stricken  from 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  that  striking.  I  could  support 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

WAIVER  OF  RULE  XXXVm,  PARA- 
GRAPH 6  DURING  AUGUST  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  Au- 
gust  adjournment  that  rule  XXXVHI, 
paragraph  6.  be  waived  and,  therefore, 
the  nominations  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  not  be  returned  be- 
cause of  the  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  372)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  re- 
lieve broadcasters  of  the  equal  time  re- 


quirement of  section  315  with  respect  to 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  can- 
didates and  to  amend  the  Campaign 
Communications  Reform  Act  to  provide 
further  limitation  on  expenditures  in 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
ofiSce. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana: 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  If  anyone  thinks  it 
would  help  him  to  achieve  election  or 
help  him  achieve  the  approbation  of 
his  constituents  or  the  public  in  general, 
more  power  to  him,  he  is  certainly  privi- 
leged to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  every- 
thing he  wants  to  make.  But  those  of  us 
who  serve  In  a  legislative  body,  different 
from  a  judicial  body,  are  not  expected 
to  be  impartial. 

We  are  not  expected  to  be  like  the 
image  of  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  blind- 
folded and  holding  a  scale.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  know  that  when  we  are  voting 
on  legislation,  we  are  voting  to  help 
some  people  and  hurt  others.  We  should 
know  whom  we  are  voting  to  help  and 
whom  we  are  voting  to  hurt.  We  should 
know  that  and  act  deliberately. 

A  legislative  body  is  not  expected  to  be 
imbiased.  A  Member  of  this  body  is  not 
expected  to  be  imbiased.  When  a  Mem- 
ber is  running  for  election,  he  goes  to 
a  man  smd  says.  "If  you  vote  for  me,  I 
am  going  to  vote  to  raise  your  old-age 
pension  and  raise  taxes  for  somebody 
to  pay  for  that."  It  is  an  entirely  different 
function  than  that  of  the  judiciary  or 
the  executive  branch. 

When  one  comes  before  a  committee 
to  take  a  job  where  he  is  going  to  ad- 
minister and  make  decisions,  where  he, 
and  he  alone,  will  decide,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  with  regard  to  someone's  fl- 
nancial  interest  or  with  regard  to  a  thing 
that  could  benefit  or  help  him,  it  is  quite 
appropriate  that  he  ought  to  divest  him- 
self of  anything  where  he  has  a  conflict; 
but  there  Is  nothing  wrong  about  a  Sen- 
ator's having  an  interest  in  a  matter  and 
voting  on  It,  particularly  if  his  interest 
is  parallel  with  the  interests  of  his  State. 

Every  time  I  have  seen  a  fight  in  a 
political  csunpaign  where  someone  sought 
to  Invoke  the  fact  that  his  opponent 
owned  an  Interest  in  something  or  his 
opponent  had  an  Income  from  some 
source,  it  generally  caused  it  to  degrade 
itself  into  a  dogfight.  Into  one  making 
invidious  comparisons,  one  person  say- 
ing, "You  are  unworthy."  and  the  other 
saying.  "You  are  worse."  Those  types  of 
things  do  not  appear  to  make  for  good 
government. 

If  someone  wishes  to  claim  that  he 
has  divested  himself  of  everything  which 
might  Involve  a  conflict  of  Interest  let 
him  do  so.  To  require  that  those  who  do 
not  think  it  serves  any  purpose  to  make 
a  dLsclosure  of  assets,  and  to  do  so  to  the 
advantage  of  their  opposition,  does  not 
make  much  sense. 

As  I  have  said,  those  who  want  to  con- 
tend they  are  more  honest  than  the  other 
fellow,  more  power  to  them.  Go  ahead 
and  document  it.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
they  should  say  what  the  other  man 
should  disclose  or  make  available  or  not 


make  available.  It  should  be  left  to  the 
Individual  Senator  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  make  his  case  and  fortify  his 
position  the  best  he  can  in  appearing  as 
a  person  seeking  the  approval  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  public  would  be  far  better  to 
vote  for  us  because  of  what  we  advocate 
and  what  we  do  than  because  of  what  we 
own  or  do  not  own. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  a  very  difficult  position  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  an  author  Of  a  bill  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing  ttiat  the  Sena- 
tor would  propose,  only  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  and  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort  over  a  number  of  years. 

Right  now  we  have  pending  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
four  bills  that  are  before  the  Privileges 
and  the  Elections  Subcommittee,  all  on 
this  general  subject.  This  bill  was  never 
referred  to  it.  We  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  have  hearings.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  intends  to  have 
hearings  on  all  of  these  bills. 

One  is  a  bill  by  me  ehtltled  "To  Pro- 
mote Public  Confidence  in  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  Branches 
of  the  (jovemment  of  the  United  States." 
It  includes  not  only  Members  of  Con- 
gress; it  includes  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  each  Member  of  Congress, 
each  officer  and  employee  of  the  United 
States — including  any  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service — who  is  compensated  at 
a  rate  In  exce.«<s  of  $15,000  per  annum 
and  any  Individual  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  who  performs  duties  of  the 
type  generally  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual occunying  grade  GS-16  of  the 
General  Schedule  or  any  higher  grade 
or  position. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  matter 
should  go  to  all  areas  of  Government  and 
reauire  a  full  disclosure.  However,  we 
need  to  have  hearings  on  the  legislation. 

Senator  Case  has  a  bill  very  much  on 
the  subject,  and  Senator  Hart. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  has  a  bill  on 
the  subject. 

Senator  Bayh,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  has  a  bill  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Clark  has  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  desire  to  have  hearings  on  this  and 
do  not  wish  to  encumber  the  present  bill 
with  the  type  of  amendment  which  does 
not  go  nearly  as  far  as  it  should! 

I  know  that  it  makes  it  very  difflcvUt  for 
people  to  say  that  they  are  going  to  vote 
against  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  oblige  me  for 
a  moment  so  that  I  might  respond  to  the 
argument  he  has  made? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes;  I  thought  that  the 
Senator's  time  had  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
2  or  3  additional  minutes  so  that  I  might 
respond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
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Senator  from  Nevada  withhold  his  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  withhold  my  moUon 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  argument.  Bills  are 
pendmg— and  bills  have  been  pending  on 
this  subject  for  years. 

I  have  been  making  volimtary  dis- 
closures since  1962.  and  with  all  due  def- 
erence to  those  who  Introduce  these 
bills— and  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  the 
bills  now  pending— there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  action  on  them.  The  past  is  proof 
of  that  statement. 

Here.  then,  is  an  opportimity  to  amend 
this  bill,  make  it  applicable  to  Congress, 
and  get  it  written  into  law. 

Believe  me.  once  we  have  made  the 
fuU-disclosure  standard  applicable  to 
Congress  and  to  those  who  run  for  Con- 
gress, then  we  will  proceed  to  make  the 
s^*^^ard  applicable  to  other  branches 
Of  the  Government.  However,  until  we 
bite  tiiat  bullet,  we  will  not. 

The  fact  that  these  very  bills  have  been 
pendmg  for  so  many  sessions,  for  so  many 
years,  bears  witness  to  that  truth. 

So,  I  hope  that  we  will  now  do  our  duty 
by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  holdings 
and  mcome  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  election  opponents.  Then  we  can 
be  sure,  having  taken  that  step,  that 
Congress  will  soon  enact  legislation  ex- 
tending the  requirement  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government   as  well 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  want  the  Record  to 

^^'  ^.w^!  ^°"°"  ^  Jay  on  the  table 
carries  that  I  support  this  amendment. 
We  have  done  this  many  times  before.  I 
think  it  needs  refinement  and  all  of  that 

2i°^dV'  ^  ^^""^  "^  '^  ^^"^^  *°  ^  ^ 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Theques- 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  Church  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

fhJ?"v^*^f^T  ^-  ^Y^-  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr 
ALLEN),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr' 
7^1^'^^^^  •  ^^^  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Htohes)  .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr  Humphrey)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  firrther  axmounce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr, 
Humphrey)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce   that    the    Senator    from    New 


Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gou)- 
WATiR)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  on  ofDcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock-  .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dobonick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grutin),  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
B.100KE) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  15 
nays  65,  as  follows: 
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Bennett 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Ervln 
Pong 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C, 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 


[No.  349  Leg.) 
YEAS — 15 

Hruska 

Long 

McCIellan 

Mclntyre 

Pearson 

Pell 

NATS— flS 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

Mathlas 

McClure 

McQee 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


Scott.  Va. 
Sparkman 
Talmadge 
Tower 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoB 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cotton 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Curtis 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Pulbright 

Goldwater 

Gravel 


Grlffln 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Stennis 

Taft 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  typo- 
graphical error  appears  in  the  amend- 
ment as  printed.  On  page  5,  line  19,  the 
phrase  "not  less  than"  should  be  "not 
more  than."  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  corrected  by  inserting  the  word 
"more"  in  place  of  the  word  "less." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  Is  so  noted  and  changed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  .  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 


and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Johnston)  seek  to  be  joined 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  54.  line  2.  Insert  the  following: 
strike  "the  period",  and  Insert  the  foUowlng 
";  cr. 

"(C)  If  it  Is  In  excess  of  »1.000." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  wUl 
not  take  me  very  long  to  explain  the 
amendment.  If  Senators  will  look  at  page 
53  of  the  bill,  they  will  read,  on  line  19: 

(3)  For  purposes  of  thU  subsection,  an 
expenditure  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
If  It  was  made  by — 

(A)  an  agent  of  the  candidate  for  the 
purposes  of  making  any  campaign  expendi- 
ture, or 

(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
the  candidate  to  make  expenditures  on 
beh^f. 

In-<rther  words,  if  a  group  of  professors 
at  Bro^-n  University  form  a  group  to  run 
a  campaign  without  my  asking  them  to. 
or  become  my  agents  for  raising  and 
spending  any  amount  of  money  over  and 
above  the  ceiling,  my  amendment  merely 
adds  subsection  (C). 

This  is  a  loophole  that  has  been  criti- 
cized by  many  people  and  also  by  many 
groups,  such  as  Common  Cause,  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress, 
and  others.  It  Is  described  as  a  loophole 
that  you  could  drive  a  truck  through. 

What  I  am  actually  saying  Is  that  if 
a  group  spends  more  than  $1,000.  auto- 
matically it  is  on  behalf  of  the  candidate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  confers  upon  every  citizen 
the  right  of  free  press  and  free  speech. 
Would  the  Senator  say  that  the  amend- 
ment infringes  upon  the  rights  of  those 
professors  at  Brown  University?  Would 
not  that  indicate  that  they  are  contribut- 
ing In  the  name  of  a  free  press  and  of 
free  speech  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
better  candidates? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  That 
argument  has  been  made  time  and  time 
again.  It  raises  a  very  important  point 
in  the  Constitution.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  settmg  limits  on 
what  a  candidate  can  do  and  cannot  do. 
I  think  that  a  number  of  decisions  hold 
that  this  is  absolutely  proper. 

They  can  go  ahead  and  express  them- 
selves and  do  anything  they  want;  but 
the  minute  they  begin  to  spend  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  without  It  being  at- 
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tributable  to  the  candidate,  you  are  act- 
ually making  a  mockery  out  of  the 
limitation. 

So  at  some  point  there  has  to  be  a 
cutoff.  I  realize  that  that  question  has 
to  be  raised,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  loophole,  which  really  makes 
the  ceiimg  a  mockery. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  mockery  of  the  bill  or 
of  the  law  Is  one  thing,  but  a  mockery 
of  the  Constitution 

Ux.  PASTORE.  It  Is  not  a  mockery  of 
the  Constitution.  If  It  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  be  upheld. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I, yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
this  is  the  place  In  the  bill  that  the 
amendment  ought  to  go.  The  amendment 
talks  about  expenditures  made  on  be- 
half of  a  candidate.  If  we  turn  to  page  13 
of  the  bill  and  read  the  definition  of 
"political,"  it  means: 

Any  committee,  club,  association,  or  other 
group  of  persons  which  receives  contributions 
or  makes  expenditures  during  a  calendar 
year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
•IWO. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  if  we  put  a 
$1,000  restriction  in  the  language  on 
page  54,  does  this  mean  that  the  Sena- 
tor, as  a  c£mdldate,  has  got  to  be  per- 
sonally mvolved  in  every  contract  or 
agreement  that  Is  made  in  his  behalf  over 
and  above  $1,000 — that  you  cannot  have 
an  agent  do  it  for  you  or  you  cannot  have 
any  person  authorized  or  requested  by 
the  candidate  to  do  it  for  you?  For  In- 
stance, if  a  radio  contract  is  going  to  be 
made.  If  a  television  program  is  going 
to  be  negotiated,  or  if  a  contract  for  a 
billboard  is  going  to  be  negotiated,  that 
means  that  you  as  a  candidate  have  to 
do  It  personally  and  no  one  can  do  It  for 
you. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  corrected  page  55. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  do  it. 
Subsection  (f)  is  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Do  you  see  the  potat  I  am  making? 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  com- 
mittee has  to  be  more  or  less  certified 
by  the  candidate  himself. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now  we  have  the  situa- 
tion here  where,  imder  your  definition, 
you  are  saying  that  when  anyone  acts  on 
behsilf  of  the  candidate,  he  has  to  be  his 
agent  or  he  has  to  be  authorized.  There- 
fore, any  group  of  people  can  come  in 
and  endorse  you  without  coming  to  you 
to  be  authorized  and  can  spend  all  kinds 
of  money — labor  unions,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  so  forth.  So  what  will  you 
have  here?  A  mockery. 

After  all.  If  you  want  to  limit  a  certain 
amount,  and  we  have  got  It  down  to 
$3,000.  for  contributions  on  the  psut  of 
any  indivldusd ;  and  now  here  we  are  con- 
stituting a  ceiling  on  expenditures,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  saying  that  if  a 
group  acts  mdependently  of  the  candi- 
date, there  is  no  ceiling.  You  can  see  how 
that  can  constitute  a  loophole  and  then 
that  group  can  raise  any  kind  of  money 
It  wants. 

After  all,  when  they  su'e  spending  over 
$1,000.  they  are  doing  It  for  the  benefit 
of  the  candidate.  I  am  not  saying  that 
when  you  spend  over  $1,000  you  have  got 


to  keep  your  mouth  shut.  I  am  not  saying 
that,  or  impinging  on  the  right  of  free 
speech.  AUI  am  saymg  is  that  when  you 
spend  $1,000  on  behalf  of  any  one  can- 
didate, you  are  domg  it  for  his  benefit. 
That  la-all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  the  floor.  May  I  say  to  the  dls- 
tlngxilshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  is  exactly  what  the  bill  says.  It  says 
that  if  you  are  a  committee,  a  club,  an 
association,  or  other  group  of  persons, 
you  constitute  a  political  committee  for 
that  candidate  and  you  must  qualify  and 
whatever  they  spend  counts  against  your 
percentage  that  you  are  entitled  to  spend 
under  the  15  cents  and  the  10  cents 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  are  not  saying 
that  at  all.  Look  on  page  55 — page  54 

Mr.  COOK.  Read  page  13  starttog  on 
Une6 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Your  page  13  applies 
to  title  3.  Look  on  page  53. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  see  where  you  want  to 
make  the  change. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  an  expenditure 

Mr.  COOK.  Expenditure,  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "ShaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  made  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  If  it  was  made  by  an  agent 
of  the  candidate  or  any  persons  author- 
ized." So  if  he  Is  not  tm  agent  or  not 
authorized 

Mr.  COOK.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  If  they  spend  money  for  the  candi- 
date, they  qualify  as  a  committee  that 
has  to  file  and  be  mcluded  in  the  expen- 
ditures that  the  candidate  is  entitled  to 
spend,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment would  make  what  you  are  saying 
even  tighter. 

Mr.  COOK.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  apply  to  a  situation 
which  Is  rather  commonplace  during 
election  time — that  is.  let  us  say  Local  10 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  endorses  so 
and  so  for  mayor,  so  and  so  for  city  coun- 
cilman, so  and  so  for  treasurer,  so  and  so 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  so  and  so  for 
Congress? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  all  right.  I  do 
not  see  where  that  Is  any  expenditure  of 
money.  It  would  not  stop  anyone  from 
making  a  political  speech. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  They  put  in  a  ^ull-page 
$2,000  advertisement  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  If  they  do  that 
and  it  costs  $2,000.  then,  according  to  my 
amendment,  the  candidate  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  that  $2,000  share  because 
It  was  done  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  What  share  would  that 
be? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  you  would 
have  that  problem  anyway  vmder  the 
bill.  If  the  State  committee  puts  you  on 
the  same  billboard  with  the  Governor  or 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  then  you  have 
to  pro  rate  It,  as  the  bill  now  reads.  All 
I  am  pomtlng  out  Is  that  this  constitutes 


a  loophole,  and  It  is  a  loophole  that 
should  be  closed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  about  a  different  situation, 
a  situation  that  occiured  in  my  election 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  about  until  after 
it  had  taken  place. 

A  group  of  young  people  got  together 
and  obtained  the  right  to  use  a  theater 
piey  leased  the  right  to  use  a  f  uU  length 
film.  They  coUected  the  money  for  it  at 
the  door  and  they  netted  out.  That  was 
a  group  of  young  students.  I  believe,  at 
the  university.  They  leased  the  right  to 
use  the  film.  They  wanted  to  have  a  rally 
I  know  that  they  did  have  a  rally  They 
had  the  rally  and  charged  at  the  door 
and  I  think  they  netted  out.  I  did  not 
spend  that  money,  but  they  beUeved  they 
were  doing  it  on  my  behalf.  I  did  not 
know  about  it  until  it  was  aU  over  Sup- 
pose they  spent  over  a  thousand  dollars 
I  would  have  to  include  that  in  my  report 
that  would  account  for  the  money  I  spent 
is  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  That  is 
right.  I  would  go  a  step  further.  Let  us 
assume  that  it  was  not  a  group  of  stu- 
dents. Let  us  assume  that  It  was  a  group 
of  businessmen  who  raised  one  million 
dollar  to  do  what  you  are  talktog  about 
Would  you  consider  that  fair?  There  is 
your  loophole.  You  are  talking  about  a 
group  of  students 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  bill  presently  says 
that  no  one  can  act  for  me  without  my 
consent.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  that  these  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  associate  with  one 
another.  They  have  the  right  to  rent  a 
theater  if  they  want  to,  which  is  what 
these  young  people  did.  For  all  I  know  ' 
they  might  have  been  handing  out  Ice 
cream  In  Point  Barrow  on  my  behalf  I 
did  not  do  it.  I  thmk,  somehow  or  other 
yp"  have  got  to  get  the  Idea  of  respon- 
sibility in  here.  I  have  gone  through  more 
elections  to  the  past  10  years  than  anyone 
on  this  fioor.  and  you  had  better  believe 
It,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  situations 
develop  that  we  never  realized  m  a  State 
the  aze  of  mine. 

Now  the  Senator  is  saying  that  I  am 
going  to  have  to  be  responsible  for  anyone 
who  spends  a  thousand  dollars  whether 
I  know  it  or  not.  Suppose  there  Is  some- 
one that  I  get  to  organize  the  finances  for 
my  campaign,  does  that  mean  that  the 
CPA  who  will  run  my  finances  will  go  to 
jail  because  someone  spends  money  which 
was  not  reported  because  I  did  not  know 
about  it?  How  would  I  know  about  it 
when  they  are  spending  $1,000,  say,  in 
Kodlak,  Ketchikan,  and  other  cities  m 
Alaska,  which  are  as  far  apart  as  New 
York  is  from  Los  Angeles  or  New  Orleans 
Is  from  Detroit 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  do  not  mean  to 
tell  me  that  anyone  will  go  out  and  raise 
a  half  million  dollars 

Mr.  STEVENS.  You  are  talking  about 
$1,000. 1  never  had  half  a  million  dollars 
to  run  with  In  my  life.  But  I  know  that 
if  anyone  raises  $1,000  for  my  campaign 
on  behalf  of  any  candidate — me  or  some- 
one else — and  we  did  not  know  about  It, 
the  Senator  Is  saying  that  I  am  going 
to  be  responsible  for  It.  That  Is  not  right. 
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I  know  who  Is  raising  this,  it  is  Common 
Cause,  as  being  a  loophole.  It  Is  not  a 
loophole.  K  you  look  at  the  bill  as  it 
stands  now,  they  are  responsible  and 
they  must  file  a  report  of  expenditures  if 
they  spend  more  than  $1,000. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say,  read  page  53, 
where  it  says: 

'  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  deemed  to  have  been  made  by  such 
candidate. 

Which  means  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  if  those  expenditures  are  made, 
they  count  under  your  percentage. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  that  if  they  are 
made  on  my  behalf 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  just  the  point- 
that  is  just  the  potot 

Mr  STEVENS.  Well,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
have  the  floor. 

All  I  am  saying  to  the  Members  is  that 
this  is  a  loophole.  If  you  want  that  loop- 
hole in  the  law,  that  is  for  you  to  decide. 
But  all  I  am  saytog  is  that  you  can  drive 
a  truck  through  this  one.  All  this  will 
do  will  be  to  make  a  mockery  out  of  the 
ceiling,  because  il  any  group  can  get  to- 
gether and  as  long  as  the  candidate  does 
not  certify  or  authorize  them,  they  can 
spend  any  amount  of  money.  The  sky 
will  be  the  limit.  So  what  have  you  done 
to  that  law?  You  have  made  it  a  mockery. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield  for  a 
moment,  what  happens  if  some  group 
that  I  do  not  want  to  be  associated  with 
spends  money  an  my  behalf,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  fools.  Anyone 
that  wants  to  spend  money  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  they  know  does  not  want  to 
be  associated  with  him,  would  have  to 
have  his  head  examined. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  may  be.  That  is 
the  potat.  Someone  may  wish  to  spend 
money  on  my  behalf  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  associated  with  them.  Under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  that  would  count 
against  my  campaign,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  briefly,  the  Senator  has 
raised  the  argument  about  impinging 
on  free  speech  which  can  be  very  easily 
answered.  The  most  compelling  one  is 
that  the  last  person  in  the  world  that 
would  raise  that  question  would  be  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
because  if  we  impinge  on  free  speech, 
I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  in  the 
Senate  without  the  Senator  being  able 
to  make  these  speeches. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well  now,  I  do  not  talk 
too  often.  I  may  speak  up  so  that  I  can 
be  heard  in  this  Chamber.  All  I  am  say- 
ing here  is  that  the  Constitution  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  I  am  not  trying 
to  shut  anyone  up.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  when  a  group  begins  to  spend  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  for  anyone,  they 
are  acting  for  him,  and  it  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  amoimt  that  is  expended  on 
his  behalf.  That  Is  all  I  am  saying. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Suppose  10  profes- 
sors at  Brown  want  to  do  something  for 
PASTORE  for  the  Senate.  This  amendment 
would  say  that  they  could  not  raise  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  it  would  not  say 
that  at  all.  They  could  come  to  me  and 
say,  "We  want  to  help  you  out."  If  they 
did  not  come  to  me  and  I  did  not  au- 
thorize them,  if  they  got  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars,  it  would  have  to  be- 
come part  of  my  ceiUng. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Suppose  these  10 
professors  divided  themselves  into  five 
committees.  They  would  raise  $5,000  for 
you. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  I  am 
not  denying  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  committee  of  two, 
a  committee  of  one — but  they  all  were 
acting  in  concert,  and  they  wanted  to 
raise  $5,000  for  you. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  right. 

When  this  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  we  took  care 
of  this.  We  made  it  $100.  In  the  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  now,  we  are  making 
It  $1,000.  We  were  aware  of  the  argument 
about  the  Constitution.  We  debated  this 
matter  before  the  committee  and  we  all 
agreed  on  it.  When  it  got  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  they  changed  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  not  correct.  I 
have  been  on  the  committee  and  was  m- 
volved  in  the  considerations,  and  I  was 
on  both  committees  through  the  time 
the  last  campaign  bill  that  was  passed; 
and  it  was  never  said  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  anybody  who  spends  money. 

With  the  limitations  of  $175,000  in  my 
State,  all  my  opponent  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  come  in  and  spend  $175,000 
and  I  could  not  spend  a  dime,  because 
the  Senator  says  I  am  responsible  for 
anybody  who  spends  more  than  $1,000 
in  my  State.  A  fat  cat  could  come  into 
Anchorage  and  spend  $175,000,  and  I 
would  be  through. 

It  is  not  right  that  we  ever  discussed 
that  type  of  amendment  the  way  the 
Senator  mterprets  it  right  now.  We  had 
a  limitation — but  it  still  hsul  to  be  on 
my  behalf — authorized  by  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
look  at  page  10  of  the  bill.  We  wrote  It  in 
there,  and  it  was  voted  on  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  plainly  in  there. 

Any  time  anybody  begins  to  spend 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  help  you 
out,  do  not  teU  me  that  he  Is  not  helping 
you  and  that  he  is  acting  under  the  pro- 
vision of  free  speech  in  the  Constitution. 
All  that  Is  being  done  is  subverting  the 
law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  keeps  say- 
ing "to  help  me  out."  What  about  the 
Senator  from  Colorado's  question?  Is  it 
on  my  behalf  "to  help  me  out"  if  some- 
one spends  more  than  $1,000  and  I  do 
not  want  his  support? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  5  mmutes, 
and  I  yield  2  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
that  troubles  me  about  this  argimient  is 


its  legal  side.  It  is  as  fundamental  a 
postulate  in  the  law  as  any  I  know  that 
without  control,  you  have  no  authority. 

The  difQculty  here  is  that  you  could 
not  enjoin,  because  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, whatever  group  there  was  that 
you  did  not  authorize  from  propagating 
those  views.  If  you  cannot  enjoin  them 
because  of  the  first  amendment,  and  it  is 
certainly  true  as  to  that,  you  cannot  con- 
trol their  expenditure,  but  you  are  bound 
by  it.  This  Is  an  anomaly  In  the  law 
which  cannot  be  surmounted. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
is  quite  sincere  about  this  matter,  argues 
that  this  is  a  loophole.  There  are  msmy 
loopholes,  even  if  this  is  done.  The  idea 
that  money  is  not  going  to  be  raised 
illegally  or  pa&sed  under  the  table  or 
handed  from  A  to  B  to  C  justifies  the 
laws  of  humanity.  There  are  going  to^ 
loopholes  In  this  matter  no  matter  wnkt 
we  do. 

I  cannot  see  how,  in  a  statute  such  as 
this,  which  mvolves  such  stringent  penal- 
ties— and  Senators  had  better  look  at 
how  profoimd  the  penalties  are — for 
example,  section  (h>  on  page  55  reads,  in 
part: 

If  any  candidate  is  convicted  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  because  of  any 
expenditure  made  on  bU  behalf  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)  (3) )  by  a  politi- 
cal committee,  the  treasurer  of  that  commit- 
tee, or  any  other  person  authorizing  such 
expenditure,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  to  exceed  $26,000.  imprisonment  for 
not  to  exceed  five  years; 

Senators  should  try  to  get  a  treasurer 
if  we  legislate  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  legislate  by  this  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  smcerity  and  the  de- 
sire to  close  loopholes.  But  to  close  loop- 
holes where  you  are  saddled  with  re- 
sponsibility in  an  area  in  which  you  have 
no  authority  and  cannot  tissert  any,  to 
enjom  anybody  who  may  act  in  your 
interest,  is  reaUy  going  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  a  right  to  do,  even  with 
the  greatest  good  will  and  good  faith  in 
endeavormg  to  close  loopholes  and  cor- 
rect bad  campaign  practices. 

I  shall  vote  agamst  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill  will 
have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  an- 
swer a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wUl. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  wonder  whether  part  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Senator's  proposal 
would  not  be  taken  care  of — I  realize  it 
Is  a  constitutional  question,  but  putting 
that  question  aside — if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  if  you  were  going  to  spend  more 
than  $1,000,  you  would  have  to  receive 
the  permission  of  the  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  would  clarify  it. 
It  would  make  It  much  stronger.  It 
would  actually  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised.  I  think  if 
you  spend  a  thousand  dollars  on  behalf 
of  anyone,  you  ought  to  get  his  permis- 
sion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  Is  fine. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  fine. 

May  I  say  that  what  we  are  really  do- 
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Ing  here  ts  giving  a  very  definitive  stmi 
of  money  that  the  candidate  can  spend. 
Over  that  sum  of  money,  he  is  in  viola- 
tion of  this  act,  and  there  are  serious 
criminal  penalties  In  it. 

If  we  move  outside  the  realm  of  the 
candidate's  responsibility,  then  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  is  not  so  much 
that  he  might  spend  $175,000  and  leave 
you  without  anything,  but  that  he  might 
intentionally  spend  $5,000  or  $6,000  to 
put  you  over  your  limit,  under  this  bill, 
so  that  you  would  be  subject  to  the 
severe  crimtoal  penalties  and  civil  pen- 
alties under  this  act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  we  not  cure  that 
by  amending  page  55  of  the  bill,  section 
(f).  by  changing  the  $100  to  $1,000? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Section  (f)  would 
read: 

(f)  No  person  shall  make  any  charge  for 
services  or  products  Icnowlngly  furnished  to, 
or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  candidate  in  con- 
nection with  his  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  tl.OOO  unless  the  candidate  (or  a 
person  specifically  authorized  by  the  candi- 
date In  writing  to  do  so)  certifies  In  writing 
to  the  person  making  the  charge  that  the 
payment  of  that  charge  will  not  exceed  the 
expenditure  limitations  set  forth  In  this 
section. 

That  would  take  care  of  It. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  not  quite  sure  It 
would. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  looking 
at  that,  will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  In  sympathy  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
trying  to  do,  but  I  should  like  to  raise 
with  him  a  philosophical  question. 

Are  we  not  discouraging  the  very  kind 
of  political  activity  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged in  the  country?  By  making  it 
difficult  for  little  local  groups  to  organize 
themselves,  on  their  own  initiative,  to  get 
excited  about  reelecting  Pastore  or  Cook 
to  the  Senate,  are  we  not  llimting  them 
in  their  activities,  discouraging  the 
grassroots  participation  which  is  exactly 
what  ought  to  be  encouraged? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  not  only  raises 
the  constitutional  question  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  mentioned,  but 
also.  It  is  going  against  the  tide  of  local 
participation. 

I  am  not  rising  In  opposition  to  the 
proposition  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  brought  up,  but  I  think  he 
should  consider  that  he  may  be  discour- 
aging rather  than  encouraging  the  best 
kind  of  political  activity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  true.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  discourage  It. 
That  would  not  stop  anybody  from  talk- 
ing In  the  Senator's  behalf. 

What  I  sun  trying  to  avoid  is  some 
clandestine  group,  clandestme  In  the 
sense  that  they  have  an  ax  to  grind  one 
way  or  another,  but  they  are  in  favor  of 
A  as  agamst  B.  This  is  all  right  if  they 
happen  to  be  on  the  Senator's  side. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  group  that  Is 
antagonistic  to  the  Senator  begins  to 
support  his  opponent. 

The  opponent  could  spend  only  x 
dollars  and  the  Senator  could  spend  only 
X  dollars.  But  there  Is  a  well-organized 


group  that  does  not  go  to  the  opponent 
or  get  authorization  from  him,  and  they 
spend  all  kinds  of  money  and  they  jus- 
tify it  because  they  are  not  your  oppo- 
nent and  the  opponent  agrees,  so  what 
they  are  doing  is  they  are  doubling  up 
the  money  they  can  spend  imder  the 
law.  It  all  depends  on  whose  ox  is  being 
gored.  They  could  do  this  to  you  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  this.  I 
think  we  are  in  accord  that  if  we  write 
in  that  beyond  $1,000  you  have  to  get 
permission  of  the  candidate,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  drafttog  the  legislation.  For 
the  time  being,  I  am  willing  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  and  undertake  to  rewrite 
it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  under  the  bill  they 
have  to  file  a  report  and  their  activities 
are  m  the  open. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  they  are  spend- 
ing twice  the  amount  of  money  that  you 
are  authorized  to  spend.  That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  withdraws  his  amendment  and 
redrafts  it,  but  In  his  efforts  I  wish  he 
would  remember  that  the  real  problems 
we  have  with  the  first  amendment,  and 
the  problem  we  debated  at  length  in 
committee  was  another  loophole  they  are 
gomg  to  get  in  the  bill.  I  refer  to  the 
organization  that  decides  they  are  not 
going  to  campaign  for  an  Individual,  but 
against  an  individual.  They  have  a  cam- 
paign saying,  "Do  not  vote  for  so-and- 
so.  We  do  not  care  what  you  do  in  this 
election,  but  do  not  vote  for  X." 

That  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
other  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  they  say,  "Do  not 
vote  for  Marlow  Cook,"  they  are  saying 
to  vote  for  the  Senator's  opponent. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  not  what  the  court 
is  going  to  say. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  In  this  regard  I  can  think 
of  two  or  three  organizations  that  if  they 
went  to  North  Dakota  and  spent  $10,000 
to  defeat  me,  they  would  assure  my  re- 
election. Could  they  do  this? 

Mr.  COOK.  This  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  .am  afraid  if  we  put  in  a  few 
more  amendments  here  nobody  is  going 
to  win  next  year  without  going  to  jail. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  temporarily.  I  m- 
tend  to  bring  it  up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  spoken  my 
sentiments.  I  know  we  are  loading  up  the 
bill,  but  the  bill  we  brought  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  was  a  good  bill. 
When  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  this  loophole  was 
created.  I  consider  it  a  loophole  and  I  am 
trying  to  rectify  it.  What  this  body  does 
is  no  skin  off  my  i»ose.  I  am  not  tndng 
to  burden  the  bill.  I  admit  we  have  done 
so  much  to  the  bill  that  it  does  not  have 
a  chance  to  pass. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
correct  the  record.  When  we  talk  about 
what  shape  the  bill  was  in  when  it  came 


from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  on 
page  12  of  the  report  will  be  found  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  wish 
that  Senators  would  look  at  them  so  we 
could  see  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  note 
some  of  the  proposals  the  committee  re- 
solved before  sendmg  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be,  but  the 
part  they  had  jurisdiction  over  touched 
on  what  our  committee  had  jurisdiction 
over,  but  we  never  touched  what  they 
had  jurisdiction  over. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  434 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  434. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  48.  lines  5  and  7,  strllce  the  figure 
"2.600,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6.000.- 
000". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  give  an  au- 
thorization to  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission  of  $5  million  instead  of  $2.5 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  give  authorization  to  the 
Commlssidh  of  $5  miUion  instead  of  $2.5 
million.  The  authorization  will  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appropriation.  The  reason 
for  it  is  that  we  have  imposSti  extensive 
powers  on  the  Commission.  When  we 
realize  that  the  special  prosecutor  in  the 
Watergate  case  has  asked  for  $2.8  mil- 
Uon  to  look  mto  one  election  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  figures  that  It 
cost  $1.5  million  to  administer  the  old 
law,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  show  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  by  giving  the  Com- 
mission adequate  fundtog,  although  it  is 
subject  to  appropriation,  to  do  the  job 
of  supervision  and  adjudication  we  ex- 
pect It  to  do. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  m  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
reasons,  I  think  the  figure  is  too  small, 
considering  what  we  have  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  Commission.  The  figure 
should  be  doubled,  by  way  of  authoriza- 
tion. My  staff  has  discussed  this  problem 
with  Phillip  Hughes,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Elections  about  this 
problem.  Mr.  Hughes  believes  that  in 
view  of  the  burdens  on  the  Commission 
because  of  the  total  expenditure  limita- 
tions, taking  over  the  recordkeeping 
fimctions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  ad- 
ditional burdens  of  Investigative  and 
prosecution  in  the  elections  area,  the 
figure  of  $5,000,000  Is  not  imreasonable. 
I  agree  completely  with  this  and  hope 
my  sunendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  smiendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  am  ready  to  swicept 
It. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMXirr   NO.   443 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  442  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  46.  line  9,  add  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph  (b)  to  section  11. 

(b)  Section  313  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection ; 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  In  each  fiscal 
year  the  sum  of  $500,000,  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  such  amounts  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate  to  the  States  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  assisting  thepi  in  complying  with 
their  duties  as  set  tariti  In  this  section." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  also  refers  to  a  similar  prob- 
lem. It  proposes  an  authorization  of 
$500,000  to  the  Commission  to  take  care 
of  the  costs  of  States  in  handling  their 
recordkeeping  functions  imder  existing 
law.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  recordkeep- 
ing by  the  States.  Many  States  have  tight 
budgets  with  respect  to  paperwork.  We 
are  causing  an  enormous  number  of  re- 
ports to  be  filed.  I  imderstand  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  con- 
sidered $100,000  and  decided  it  was  de 
minimis  and  did  not  bother  with  it. 
Therefore,  after  consulting  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  came  up  with  a  figure  of 
$500,000  to  be  authorized.  I  might  also 
add  that  this  was  discussed  ^wlth  Phillip 
Hughes  and  he  felt  that  $500,000  was  not 
an  unreasonable  sum  for  this  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  determine  the  exact 
amoimt  needed,  but  we  should  have  some 
type  of  authorization.  I  should  add  that 
Federal  money  would  help  get  greater 
cooperation  between  the  States  and  the 
Commission  and  would  most  likely  lead 
States  to  follow  Federal  procedures  more 
closely  than  they  do  now. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the 
amendment.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  the  leader- 
ship would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any 
Senators  who  will  be  offering  amend- 
ments this  afternoon  who  will  be  asking 
for  yea  and  nay  votes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thought  I  would  write 
out  our  amendment  and  have  a  vote  on 
It  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  amendments 
to  propose  but  I  would  like  to  suggest 


that  I  may  very  well  feel  constrained  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  amend- 
ments that  may  be  presented.  I  want  to 
serve  notice  that  I  would  not  want  to 
forgo  my  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  that  is  all  right. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  if  any  Senators  expect 
to  offer  amendments  this  afternoon  who 
expect  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

As  of  now  we  have  the  Bellmon  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  and  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  asked. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding.    

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  unprlnted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
Federal  election  the  bill  now  provides 
that  the  report  as  to  what  happens  should 
be  filed  by  January  31.  The  amendment 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  asks  that  it  be 
filed  by  December  15.  The  reason  Is  two- 
fold. First,  It  is  just  as  feasible  to  file  it 
by  December  15,  In  view  of  the  fact  it  is 
still  within  the  period  in  which  the  rec- 
ords for  the  campaign  have  to  be  kept  to- 
gether. Second,  in  a  Federal  election  the 
person  would  take  o£Qce  on  January  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  advise  the  Senator  that  the  sec- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  Is  referring 
has  been  amended.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  modify 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment by  asking  that  the  numeral  (3)  be 
stricken  out  and  that  the  amendment 
constitute  a  new  section  and  that  the 
subsequent  sections   be  renumbered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  signify  exactly  where? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  page  19,  between  lines 
4  and  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  in  order. 

The  modified  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(I)  striking  out  'March,  June,  and 
September  In  each  year,  and  on  the  fifteenth 
and  fifth  days  next  preceding  the  date  on 
which  an  election  is  held,  and  also  by  the 
thlrty-flrst  day  of  January'  In  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  'AprU,  July,  and  October,  in 
each  year,  and  on  the  tenth  day  next  pre. 
ceding  the  date  on  which  an  election  Is  held, 
and  also  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December 
only  after  an  election  is  held,  and  by  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January.'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  it 
is  not  an  amendment  I  would  push  if  the 
managers  did  not  want  it,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  logical  to  anticipate  the  period 
and  make  it  a  little  closer  to  the  time 
when  the  election  records,  et  cetera,  are 
still  available,  and  also  precede  the  time 
the  candidate  who  has  been  successful 
takes  office.  It  would  highlight  contri- 


butions made  after  the  10th  day  before 
an  election  and  also  after  the  election 
itself.  The  public  would  get  a  better  idea 
of  what  happens  after  an  election  with- 
out waiting  imtil  January  31  of  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  would  not  press  hia 
amendment.  This  puts  in  an  additional 
reporting  time,  I  think  we  have  covered 
quite  well  the  reporting  requirements.  If 
he  were  going  to  insist  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  think  he  would  take  out 
the  "31st  day  of  April." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  should. 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  going  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  we  will  try 
to  work  It  out. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  through  line  8  on  page  37,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty, 
the  Commission  shall  file  a  petition  for  en- 
forcement of  its  order  assessing  the  penalty 
in  any  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
tTnlted  States.  The  petition  shall  designate 
the  person  against  whom  the  order  Is  sought 
to  be  enforced  as  the  respondent.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall  to  the  respondent  and 
his  attorney  of  record,  and  thereupon  the 
Commission  shall  certify  and  file  In  such 
court  the  record  upon  which  such  order 
sought  to  be  enforced  was  issued.  The  court 
shaU  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  a  judgment 
enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  order  and  decision  of  the  Commission  or 
it  may  remand  the  proceedings  to  the  Com- 
mission for  such  further  action  as  It  may 
direct.  The  court  may  consider  and  deter- 
mine de  novo  all  relevant  issues  of  law  but 
the  Commission's  findings  of  fact  shall  be- 
come final  thirty  days  after  issuance  of  Its 
decision  order  Incorporating  such  findings  of 
fact  and  ahaU  not  thereafter  be  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

"(f)  tTpon  application  made  by  any  Indl- 
Tldual  holding  Federal  office,  any  candidate, 
or  any  political  committee,  the  Commission, 
through  Its  General  Counsel,  shall  provide 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an  ad- 
visory opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  inquired  of,  as  to 
whether  such  transaction  or  activity  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  or  of  any  provision  of  title  18  over 
which  the  Commission  has  primary  jurisdic- 
tion under  subsection  (d) .  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  candidate  or 
political  committee  shall  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  have  violated  any  such  provision 
by  the  commission  or  omission  of  any  act 
with  respect  to  which  an  advisory  opinion 
has  been  issued  to  that  candidate  or  political 
committee  tinder  this    subaection. 

"camu.  CAMPAIGN  coMMrrncES 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Bach  candidate  shall  desig- 
nate one  poUtical  conunlttee  as  bis  central 
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campaign  committee.  A  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the  of- 
fice of  President,  may  also  designate  one 
political  committee  in  each  State  in  which 
be  18  a  candidate  as  his  State  campaign  com- 
mittee for  that  State.  The  designation  shall 
be  mtwle  In  writing,  and  a  copy  of  the  desig- 
nation, together  with  such  infonnatlon  as 
the  Commission  may  require,  shall  be  fur- 
n  If  bed  to  the  Commission  upon  the  desig- 
nation of  any  such  committee." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  happy  when  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Barixktt) 
Introduced   and   had   adopted   amend- 
ment No.  427,  which  provides  for  advi- 
sory opinions  by  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Commission.  However,  as  I  read  the 
amendment,  there  appear  to  be  circum- 
stances under  which  an  incumbent  Fed- 
eral officer  might  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
candidate  and  thus  not  entitled  to  an 
opmion  from  the  Commission.  All  my 
amendment  does  is  make  it  clear  that  an 
incumbent  Federal  officer  Is  entitled  to 
advisory  opinions  from  the  Commission. 
Legislative  counsel  has  tulvised  us  that 
we  had  to  repeat  all  of  the  language  of 
the  other  amendments;  hence  the  exten- 
sive words  in  the  amendment.  However, 
the  only  change  Is  to  allow  for  advisory 
opinions  to  Incumbent  officers  and  also 
to  make  It  clear  that  this  provision  for 
advisory  opinions  applies  to  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by   the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robeht 
C.  Byrd)  in  his  amendment  No.  423. 

It  is  very,  very  important  to  those  of 
us  who  have  not  been  in  Federal  elec- 
tions lately  to  get  advisory  opinions  on 
what  one  can  do  and  what  one  cannot 
do.  In  our  particular  campaign,  Innum- 
erable questions  came  up  relative  to 
what  the  law  applies  to  and  what  it  does 
not  apply  to.  Indeed,  we  have  those  ques- 
tions right  now,  and  advisory  opinions 
for  incumbent  Congressmen  su-e  very  Im- 
portant. That  is  all  this  amendment  does. 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment  further  mod- 
ifies the  amendment  we  approved  with 
respect  to  advisory  opinions,  but  makes 
a  clarifying  point  that  it  applies  to  office- 
holders as  well  as  candidates? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  candidate  were 
an  officeholder,  would  not  that  be  cov- 
ered? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  advised  there 
are  circumstances  when  he  would  not. 
In  my  own  case,  I  have  some  question 
with  respect  to  what  can  or  cannot  be 
done  with  respect  to  our  obligation  to  re- 
port what  we  expended  in  our  last  cam- 
paign. We  would  like  advisory  opinions. 
One  is  not  a  candidate  until  be  is  so  de- 
clared to  be  a  candidate.  One  wants  ad- 
visory opinions  prior  to  being  declared  a 
candidate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  I  heard  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  refer  to  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted  yesterday  and  which  was 
authored  by  me.  Would  he  state  again 
in  what  respect  his  amendment  would 
touch  that  amendment? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  simply  make 
it  clear  that  one  could  get  advisory  opin- 
ions on  every  aspect  of  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  made  it  a  crime  to 
use  campaign  fimds  for  one's  own  pur- 
poses. Where  Is  the  dividing  line,  for  ex- 
ample, between  using  campaign  funds 
for  one's  own  hotel  room  when  he  is  on 
the  campaign  trail,  or  for  his  own  food 
when  he  Is  on  the  campaign  trail?  When 
these  actions  are  made  a  crime,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  advisory  opinions  as  to 
whether  expending  campaign  funds  for 
this  kind  of  spending  was  for  personal 
expenses  or  campaign  expenses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  mw^iring  it  possible  to  secure  advisory 
opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  lawful 
expenditures  In  connection  with  my 
amendment.  Is  that  what  his  amend- 
ment does? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  ancl  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,   the   question  is  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  IX)U- 
islana   (Mr.  Johnston).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wIU  call  the  roU. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bkntsxk).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBBiGHT).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourxzk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Siennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
noimce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Haimpshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  COURTIS),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  DoMBNici),  the  Senator 
from  CJolorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  .  the 
Senator  for  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  77, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[No.  350  Leg.) 

YEAS — ^77 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Muakle 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Bayb 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Beau 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Bennett 

Helms 

Percy                   ^^ 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Proxmlre       ^^  ^ 

Biden 

Hruska 

Randolph  /^ 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Riblcoffx^ 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Both 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Scott,  Va. 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Long 

Stafford 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Matblas 

Symington              \ 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Fannin 

Met^^lf 

Welcker 

Pong 

Mondale 

Williams 

Gurney 

Montoya 
NATS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOXXNO— 38 

Abourezk 

Domenld 

Humphrey 

Allen 

Dominick 

McGee 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

Moss 

Brock 

Pul  bright 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Ooldwater 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Grlllln 

Taft 

CurtU 

Hughes 

So    the 

Johnston    amendment    was 

agreed  to. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMKNT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
In  order  that  Senators  may  be  Informed 
as  to  what  the  schedule  will  be  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  disposition  of  the 
Bellmon  amendment — on  which  there 
will  be  a  roll  call  vote — the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  recognized  to  call 
up  an  amendment.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  he  wijl  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  further 
that  following  the  disposition  of  the  Bayh 
amendment,  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  routine  mommg  busi- 
ness for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  constrained  to 
remark  that  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
we  have  to  change  all  of  our  plans  to 
come  In  on  Saturday  and  by  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  are  all  done. 

There  will  be  an  imposition  upon  the 
people  who  had  other  plans  for  Mon- 
day. They  may  be  affected  Just  as  others 
of  us  have  been  who  have  had  to  change 
our  plans  to  order  to  be  here  today. 

I  wanted  the  Senate  to  understand  and 
the  assistant  majority  leader  to  under- 
stand the  motivation  of  those  of  us  who 
are  a  little  less  than  happy  with  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  understands  how  these 
things  happen.  And  he  appreciates  the 
courtesy  and  cooperation  of  all  Senators 
as  they  work  with  the  joint  leadership 
to  keep  things  on  the  track. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  Bellmon  amendment 
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the  time  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
divided  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  301. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bklucon's  amendment  (No.  301) 
Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sk.      .  (a)  Chapter  29  of  tlUe  18,  United 
Stat^  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  ^hereof  the  foUowlng  new  section : 
"  '{  614.  Early  disclosure  of  elections  results 
In  Presidential  election  years 

"  'Whoever  makes  public  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
any  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Presidential  and  Vlce-PresldenUal  elector  In 
the  general  election  held  for  the  appointment 
of  Presidential  electors,  prior  to  midnight, 
eastern  standard  time,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  November  on  which  such  election  is  held 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.' 

"(b)  Section  691  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  811' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '611,  and  614'. 

"(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  Item: 

"614.  Early  disclosure  of  election  results  in 
Presidential  election  years.'." 
On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  "Sec.  6."  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Sbc.  6.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  can 
be  through  with  this  in  a  matter  of  about 
30  seconds.  All  the  amendment  does  is 
make  it  imlawf ul  for  the  outcome  of  the 
Presidential  election  races  to  be  dis- 
closed before  the  hour  of  midnight,  east- 
em  standard  time. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
voters  in  Western  sections  of  the  country 
to  cast  their  votes  without  being  Inhib- 
ited by  the  outcome  of  the  election  in 
States  farther  east.  I  have  discussed  this 
proposal  before,  and  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  discuss  It  further  now. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  The  Senator  has 
shortened  the  time  on  his  amendment 
considerably,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jective of  this  amendment  Is  easily 
imderstood.  Quite  simply  It  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  local  elecUon  officials  to 
publicly  disclose  the  election  returns  for 
President  and  Vice  President  prior  to 
midnight,  eastern  standard  time.  In  so 
doing,  this  amendment  would  prevent 
the  public  disclosure  of  Presidential  elec- 
tion returns  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States  while  polls  are  open  and  citizens 
are  still  voting  in  Western  States. 

The  net  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be 
to  prevent  the  public  disclosure  of  Presi- 


dential electlcm  returns  until  midnight, 
eastern  standard  time.  11  pjn.,  central 
standard  time,  10  p.m.,  mountain  stand- 
ard time,  9  pjn..  Pacific  standard  time. 
8  pjn.,  Yukon  time,  7  pjn.,  Alaska- 
Hawaii  time,  and  6  p.m..  Bering  time.  At 
these  particular  times,  polls  throughout 
the  United  States  would  be  closed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  voting  hours  of  the  50  States, 
as  well  as  the  hour  of  public  disclosure 
under  the  terms  of  my  amendment  be 
Inserted  in  the  Recors  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
prevent  the  nationwide  publicizing  of 
election  results  and  predictions  based  on 
actual  retiUTis  tabulated  in  the  Eastern 
States  until  after  9  pjn.,  Pacific  stand- 
ard time,  or  1  hour  after  the  polls  have 
closed  in  California.  Because  polls  In 
Hawaii  close  at  6  pjn..  local  time,  those 
polls  will  have  been  closed  for  an  hour. 
Delayed  broadcasting  in  Alaska  would 
avoid  serious  problems  in  Alaska  wheTte 
one-half  the  voters  would  still  have  1 
hour  to  vote.  This  amendment,  In  my 
view,  represents  a .  simple,  direct  ap- 
proach to  the  correction  of  an  election 
abuse  whose  time  for  solution  is  long 
overdue. 

One  thing  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear— voting  hours  would  still  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  States  and  only  the  hour 
of  pubUc  disclosure  by  local  election  offl- 
cials  of  Presidential  results  would  be  af- 
fected. The  counting  of  votes  in  all  races, 
including  the  Presidential  contest,  could 
begin  when  the  polls  close  and  only  the 
public  announcement  of  the  Presidential 
results  would  be  delayed  until  the  appro- 
priate hour  of  disclosure. 

Before  acting  upon  this  proposal,  the 
following  important  questions  must  be 
answered:  What  is  the  objective  of  this 
legislative  proposal?  Does  Congress  have 
the  power  to  legislate  in  this  area  and 
does  this  proposal  represent  the  best  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  problem? 

By  enacting  this  amerdment,  the  Sen- 
ate will  finally  rectify  an  election  abuse 
which  occurs  every  Presidential  election 
year,  the  publicizing  of  Presidential  elec- 
tion results  in  Eastern  areas  before  polls 
close  in  our  Western  States.  Because  of 
the  differences  In  voting  hours  and  time 
zones  in  varioiis  parts  of  the  country,  the 
polls  in  the  east  coast  States  close  far 
earlier  than  do  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  This  variance  in  publicizing 
Presidential  election  returns  works  a 
detriment  to  the  free  election  process, 
because  of  the  possible  influences  which 
come  from  broadcasting  outcomes  or  pre- 
diction of  Presidential  election  results 
in  States  long  before  the  polls  have  closed 
and  before  citizens  In  those  States  have 
completed  voting. 

In  every  Presidential  election  year 
since  1960  citizens  have  been  alarmed, 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  the  present 
practice  of  publicizing  and  predicting 
election  returns  Influences  the  way  many 
votes  are  cast  and  discourages  others 
from  voting  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  outcome  of  the  election  has  al- 
ready been  decided. 

Pew  would  contend  that  the  publicizing 
of  election  returns  while  citizens  are 
voting  has  anything  but  an  undesirable 
Impact.  Most  States  have  enacted  laws 
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long  a«o  to  prevent  disclosure  of  State 
or  local  election  retiuns  before  all  polls 
In  the  jurisdiction  have  closed. 

Let  us  ask  the  quesUon:  "What  would 
be  your  reaction  to  a  western  voter  if 
you  were  to  learn  that  the  Eastern  States 
had  given  an  apparent  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  to  a  certain  candidate? 
Would  you  continue  on  yoxu-  way  to  vote 
or  would  you  think  that  your  vote  had 
become  meaningless  and  insignificant?" 

Quite  clearly,  commonsense  mandates 
that  Congress  act  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibmty  of  these  questions  being  raised. 

I  believe  the  problem  was  summarized 
quite  well  by  Senator  Hartkx  in  a  letter 
addressed  in  1967  to  Senator  Pastore, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Senate  Commert^ 
Committee.  Senator  Hartke  stated: 

There  Is,  additlonaUy.  the  question  of 
whether  listeners  and  viewers  who  have  yet 
to  vote  are  Influenced  by  actiial  vote  re- 
sults elsewhere  or  by  projections  of  results. 
There  have  been  elections  recently  where  the 
change  of  majwlty  in  one  Western  State 
could  have  tipped  a  Presidential  election.  It 
is  pooslble  that  some  votes  already  cast  have 
decided  the  Important  elections.  This,  In 
turn,  may  have  repercussions  in  local  elec- 
tions. 

The  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  won 
the  I960  national  election  by  a  112.692  plu- 
rality vote.  If  one  voter  In  each  of  the  173  000 
voting  precincts  In  the  United  States  had 
switched  his  vote  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Rich- 
ard M.  NUon.  Nixon  would  have  won  the 
popular  vote 

ReallstlcaUy.  had  there  been  a  switch  of 
one  vote  In  Kennedy's  favor  In  each  of  the 
10,400  precincts  in  lUUioU  plus  a  switch  of 
nme  votes  in  each  of  the  6,000  precincts  In 
Texas,  Mr.  NUon  would  have  tallied  the  re- 
quired 270  electoral  votes  and  would  have 
been  our  President. 

A  switch  of  27  electoral  votes  by  Illinois 
and  24  votes  by  Texas,  combined,  would  have 
resulted  In  a  different  choice  of  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  disputing  the  inherent  right  of 
the  people  to  know  the  facts,  and  the  rights 
of  stations  and  networks  to  tell  the  facts 
along  with   Interpretations   .   .  . 

What  primarily  concerns  me  Is  protecting 
the  right  of  the  election  process  In  the  great- 
est democracy  on  earth. 

I  would  recommend  to  you  that  you  ached- 
ule  hearings  of  our  subcommittee  to  inquire 
Into  this  matter  and  lU  attendant  problems. 

This  concludes  the  quotation  from 
Senator  Hartke. 

In  response  to  this  letter,  public  hear- 
ings were  held  before  Senator  Pastorb's 
subcommittee  which  aptly  restated  the 
problem  in  its  final  report  by  saying: 

Common  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
man  who  sits  down  to  dinner  Just  before  go- 
ing out  to  vote,  switching  on  the  television, 
hears  that  so  and  so  has  already  been  de- 
clared the  winner,  might  not  engage  him- 
self In  an  exercise  In  futUlty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  a  very 
practical  and  commonsense  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  problem,  and  quite  clearly 
points  out  the  need  for  Congress  to  take 
action. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  this  Nation 
that  the  greatest  number  of  citizens  pos- 
sible exercise  their  right  to  vote  and  that 
this  fundamental  right  be  carried  out 
Independently  of  and  unhampered  by 
prior  knowledge  of  the  outcome  of  the 
election  in  other  States  or  regions  of  the 
country.  S.  372.  dealing  with  the  reform 
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of  our  election  process,  provides  Congress 
with  the  proper  vehicle  to  finally  resolve 
this  longstanding  abuse. 

Other  proposals  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem have  been  Introduced. 

Senator  Dominick  has  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  S.  372  which  would  pro- 
vide that  in  all  Federal  elections  polls 
would  close  simultaneously  throughout 
the  Nation  at  11  p.m.,  eastern  standard 
time.  In  my  view,  this  alternative  pro- 
posal presents  several  very  practical 
problems  in  view  of  the  span  of  time  it 
would  create  between  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  various  polls  throughout 
the  country. 

First,  due  to  a  variance  in  times  be- 
tween the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
polls,  it  would  create  more  favorable  vot- 
ing hours  in  some  States  than  in  others. 
Polls  would  stay  open  until  11  p.m..  east- 
em  standard  time,  but  only  until  8  pjn. 
in  the  Western  States. 

Second,  it  would  delay  the  process  of 
counting  the  votes  in  the  Presidential 
and  all  congressional  races  imtil  after  11 
p.m..  eastern  standard  time.  People 
would  be  forced  to  stay  up  all  hours  of 
the  night  just  to  know  who  their  next 
Congressman  is  going  to  be. 

Third,  the  Federal  regulation  of  "vot- 
ing hours"  in  the  States,  in  my  opinion, 
represents  a  Federal  infringement  of  the 
States'  prerogative. 

Under  the  terms  of  i«y  amendment, 
only  the  public  disclosure  of  Presiden- 
tial election  results  would  be  delayed.  Be- 
cause the  States  would  still  control  the 
"voting  hours"  and  since  most  Eastern 
States  close  their  polls  by  8  p.m..  the  tab- 
ulation and  counting  of  returns  for  Presi- 
dent could  begin  and  be  completed  by 
midnight,  eastern  standard  time. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
congressional  race.«  ax*e  not  affected  by 
the  terms  of  my  proposal.  Results  would 
be  announced  as  they  become  available. 
This  compares  quite  favorably  with  Sen- 
ator DoiONiCK's  approach  which  fore- 
closes the  possibility  of  tabulating  the 
returns  in  the  Presidential  race  and  all 
congressional  races  until  after  the  polls 
close  at  11  pjn..  eastern  standard  time. 
This  would  have  a  detrimental  impact 
not  only  upon  those  citizens  who  are 
anxious  to  know  the  results,  but  also 
those  many  thousands  of  election  officials 
who  have  to  man  and  count  the  returns. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  my  amend- 
ment represents  not  a  suppression  of  the 
news,  but  a  regulation  of  Presidential 
elections  providing  for  proper  returns 
and  the  proper  release  of  Information 
concerning  these  returns. 

Qiiite  clearly.  Congress  has  the  consti- 
tutional authority  and  responsibility  to 
so  act.  Article  n,  section  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution gives  Congress  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  choosing  the  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  Article 
I.  section  .4  empowers  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  time,  place,  and  manner  for 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
jresentatives.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
indicated  that  this  provision  may  ^so  be 
applicable  to  Presidential  elections. 

Although  election  officials  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  State,  they  also  serve  a 
Federal  function  when  sitting  in  Federal 
elections,  and  are  thus  properly  subject 
to   Federal    regulation.    The    Supreme 


Court  In  1879  so  held  in  Ex  Parte  Siehold. 
100  U.S.  371  (1879) .  In  ButIs  and  Cannon 
V.  United  States.  290  n.S.  534  (1034)  the 
Supreme  Court  in  discussing  the  "scope 
of  authority"  granted  to  Congress  In  ar- 
ticle n.  section  1,  held  that  the  powers 
over  Presidential  elections  are  not  dele- 
gated exclusively  to  the  States,  but  that 
Congress  also  has  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  and  that  author- 
ity is  not  limited  merely  to  determining 
the  "time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  get  their 
votes." 

Thus,  there  appears  to  be  ample  con- 
stitutional authority  to  support  the  pro- 
posal that  a  Federsd  law  be  enacted  as 
I  have  proposed  which  would  prohibit 
election  authorities  from  releasing  Pres- 
idential election  results  until  a  time  fixed 
by  Federal  law.  Such  a  law  I  beUeve  to 
be  not  only  Constitutional,  but  practical 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  wjgh  to  refer  fo  a 
study  issued  in  1965  bythe  Congressional 
Reference  Service  off  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  Nsonstitutlonality  of 
proposals  prohibiting  the  pubUcizing  of 
election  returns  prior  to  the  polls  closing 
In  all  States.  This  report  (x>ncludes  as 
follows : 

There  appears  to  be  authoritative  support 
of  yet  another  proposal.  Namely,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  law  which  would  prohibit 
election  authorities  from  releasing  Federal 
election  results  untU  a  time  fixed  by  a  Fed- 
eral law.  Such  a  time  could  be  set  with 
regard  to  the  differences  In  time  zones  across 
the  country.  If  it  were  made  a  Federal  crime 
for  election  officials  to  release  this  Informa- 
tion before  the  time  designated,  such  a  law 
could  be  practical  and  might  weU  be  held  to 
be  Constitutional.  It  should  be  noted,  that 
although  election  officials  are  appointed  by 
the  State,  they  also  serve  a  Federal  function 
when  acting  In  Federal  elections  and  are  thus 
properly  subject  to  Federal  controls. 

Mr.  President,  this  study,  although  not 
conclusive  in  natiu'e.  indicates  quite 
clearly  that  my  proposal  is  constitu- 
tional. Certainly,  its  enactment  would 
solve  the  problem  and,  in  my  view,  rep- 
resents the  best  approach  in  achieving 
the  national  objective  of  maximum  voter 
participation.  It  is  time  for  the  Senate 
to  act.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOfL.  Mr.  President,  we  debated 
this  problem  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
not  long  ago,  in  connection  with  a  similar 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick).  It  was  Senator  EtoMi- 
nick's  suggestion  that  poll  opening  and 
closing  hours  be  staggered  across  the 
country,  so  that  they  would  all  open  and 
close  at  the  same  time. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  about  this 
amendment  is  that  we  are  asking,  by 
reason  of  Federal  legislative  action,  that 
local  election  officials  impouri^  the  ballot 
boxes  for  a  period  of  whatever  the  hours 
may  be  to  conform  with  a  uniform  time 
of  disclosure  of  the  results  of  the  votes. 
I  wish  we  could  have  hearings  on  this 
proposal  in  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, because  I  think  it  deserves  more 
debate  than  10  minutes  to  determine  how 
we  are  going  to  have  a  uniform  reporting 
system. 

We  all  know  the  effect  of  television. 
We  know  that  after  three-fourths  of  the 


votes  are  counted  and  the  results 
announced,  the  people  In  Alaska  are  just 
going  to  the  polls.  Something  really 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  business  of,  let  us  say. 
a  reporter  being  at  a  polling  place  when 
the  back  of  the  machine  Is  (HTened  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  East,  the  results  are  taken 
off.  and  what  we  are  saying  in  essence  is 
that  this  reporter,  regardless  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  is  going 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  If  he  discloses  the  re- 
sults. This  really  does  bother  me  In  rela- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
hearings,  to  make  a  detem^nation  of  the 
best  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  went 
all  through  this  in  hearings,  and  we  had 
the  presidents  of  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies up  before  our  committee.  I  am 
telling  you,  when  we  b«gin  to  involve  our- 
selves in  this  sort  of  thing,  we  are  getting 
ourselves  into  a  csm  of  worms.  This  is  a 
very  sensitive  subject. 

I  realize  the  argument  is  made  some- 
times that  It  would  be  fairer,  because  of 
the  difference  In  the  time  range,  to  wait 
until  all  the  results  are  in  before  making 
any  announcement.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  I  do  not  see,  imder  the  circum- 
stances, how  we  could  ever  accomplish  it.   -v 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  point  is  very  simple.  There  Is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  that  allows  the  results 
of  a  race  to  be  revealed  until  all  the  pools 
are  closed  and  all  the  results  can  be 
revealed  at  the  ssune  time.  We  do  not  do 
that  as  far  as  Presidential  races  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  the  question  is  whether 
we  are  running  the  races  for  the  benefit 
of  the  news  media  or  for  the  people  to  be 
able  to  hold  their  elections  and  cast  their 
votes  in  an  uninhibited  way.-  Whether  we 
go  to  the  system  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado proposes  or  the  system  I  propose 
makes  very  little  difference,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  on  better  constitutional 
grounds  to  say  to  the  States,  "Go  ahead 
and  hold  your  elections  when  you  want 
to.  but  as  far  as  revealing  the  Presidential 
election  results  Is  concerned,  hold  those 
up  until  everyone  In  the  country  has 
had  a  chance  to  vote." 

That  Is  all  my  amendment  would  do. 
•  Mr.  C<X)K.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes; 
I  shall  use  about  half  a  minute  and  then 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  our 
State  this  is  not  the  c&se.  We  are  abso- 
lutely divided  in  two  by  the  eastern  time 
zone  and  the  central  time  zone.  We  re- 
port our  election  returns  as  they  are 
available  from  the  respective  counties  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  them  on  the  televi- 
sion. They  are  not  all  held  up  until  they 
can  be  made  public  at  one  time.  So, 
therefore,  we  have  this  problem  In  our 
State:  but  I  think  we  ought  to  face  It 
with  some  good  sound  Judgment,  and 
give  the  matter  some  hearings  bef  or^  at- 
tempting to  make  such  a  determination. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  some  hearings  on  this.  One  of  the 
practical  matters  Involved  Is  that  they 
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would  have  to  split  the  ballots.  We  can- 
not tell  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  exam- 
ple, when  it  can  count  its  returns  for 
Governor  or  its  other  officers.  So  we 
would  have  to  have  a  separate  ballot,  and 
then,  even  in  cases  where  they  have  the 
separate  ballot,  it  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  do.  I  am  affected  by  it  more  than  a 
lot  of  people,  but  I  do  not  know  Just  tfow 
you  would  do  it.  The  States  are  entitled 
to  set  their  election  policies.  When  you 
talce  the  Federal  offices  and  set  them 
aside,  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  two 
voting  machines,  two  separate  ballots, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  do  it,  and 
that  is  very  impracticable. 

But  we  had  hearings  on  it.  We  ^ould 
have  hearings  again,  and  see  what  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  do  what  he  proposes.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  sat 
together  on  the  Communication  Sub- 
committee. 

I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
the  best  solution  to  it  would  be  to  have 
a  24-hour  vote,  and  close  the  polls  by 
Greenwich  mean  time  at  the  same  hour 
all  over  the  country.  That  would  make  It 
more  convenient  than  by  the  Senator's 
amendment  for  more  people  to  vote,  and 
we  would  have  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
people  participating  in  the  political 
process.  At  some  future  time  I  am  going 
to  have  this  and  other  suggestions  to 
make.  For  now,  suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
24-hour  vote  would  have  the  dual  advan- 
tages I  have  just  described. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 
of  the  colloquy,  I  oppose  the  amendment, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  The  point  has  been 
raised  that  the  States  should  set  the 
hours  for  holding  their  elections.  I  agree. 
This  amendment  does  nothing  to  disturb 
the  States'  rights  to  hold  their  elections 
whenever  they  want  to,  and  the  States 
have  the  perfect  right  to  go  ahead  and 
release  the  results  of  all  the  elections 
except  the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential elections. 

That  Is  what  makes  this  approach 
appeal  to  me  more  ^an  the  idea  that 
has  been  suggested,  that  we  ought  to 
have,  by  Federal  law,  an  established  time 
for  elections  to  be  held  in  all  the  States 
of  the  country. 

This  proposal  does  not  disturb  or 
modify  the  right  of  the  States  to  hold 
their  elections  when  they  want  to,  and 
to  release  the  results  whenever  they  want 
to.  But  this  business  about  holding  hear- 
ings makes  no  sense  to  me.  We  have 
talked  about  this  problem  for  20  years, 
and  I  say  it  is  time  we  did  something 
about  it.  Ever  since  television  became  a 
medium  of  communication  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  had  this  problem.  We  can 
talk  until  hell  freezes  over,  but  I  think 
it  is  high  time  we  did  something. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
imderstand  how  the  Senator  feels.  This 


Is  a  problem  that  has  dlstxirbed  us  all  for 
a  long  time. 

The  argimient  has  been  made  that  be- 
cause of  the  differential  of  3  hours  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  and  be- 
cause when  they  report  the  results  In  the 
East,  that  affects  the  results  of  the  vot- 
ing in  the  West  somewhat,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple would  like  to  keep  the  results  off  of 
the  presses  and  the  networks,  to  give 
them  all  a  chance  to  finish  voting  where 
it  might  have  some  effect. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  principle  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
trouble  is.  when  you  open  up  a  voting 
machine,  there  they  are,  all  there,  and 
In  order  to  give  the  public  the  right  of 
publicity,  the  news  people  are  there  when 
the  machine  is  opened.  They  ate  going 
to  look  at  it  and  see  what  the  results 
are,  and  they  are  going  to  call  in  to  their 
newspapers,  and  the  broadcasters  will 
be  there  and  call  in  to  their  networks, 
and  how  are  we  going  to  avoid  that? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pan- 
Nn*).  All  time  on  the  cunendment  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  6enator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentssn).  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  fr<»n  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PcTLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravxl),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huhphiiit),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOei). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and 
the  SenatcH-  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is 
absent  cai  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnnis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idlnnesota  (Mr. 
HmPHREY)  would  vote  "nsiy." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
noimce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucxLZT),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doionick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ohiftin),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  .  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frcon 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domznici)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  CTxTRTis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 


Brooke).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Itlassachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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VKAS— 38 

Baker 

Pong 

Pack  wood 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Percy 

BellmoD 

HaskeU 

Prormlre 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Rotta 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HruskA 

Stevens 

Cmse 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Church 

McClure 

Toung 

Dole 

McOovern 

Fannin 

Metcair 
NATS— 61 

AUen 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Helms 

PeU 

Beall 

HoUings 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Huddleston 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Inouye 

flohwelker 

Blden 

Scott.  Pa. 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Scott.  Va. 

H»rryP. 

Jr.    Johnston 

Spar  km  an 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

SUfford 

Chiles 

Long 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Symington 

cook 

BCathlas 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Ervln 

Ubndale 

Welcker 

Ourney 

Montoya 

WUUams 

Hart 

Muskle 

Hartke 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINO— 24 

Abourezk 

Domenlci 

Humphrey 

Allen 

Oomlnlck 

McOee 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

iCoss 

Brock 

PxUbrtgbt 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Saxbe 

Cotton 

Qrlffln 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Hughes 

Tart 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No. 
301)  was  rejected. 

AMXNOMXirr  NO.   43* 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  439. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wUl  bie  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insert  the  foUowlng  section  at  an  appro- 
priate place : 

8»c. — .  (a)  Whenever  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  violations  referred  to  Federal 
law  enforcement  authorities  under  section 
300(d)  of  this  title  are  not  being  promptly 
and  properly  Invertlgated  and  proeecuted. 
It  Is  authorized  to  appoint,  under  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  one  or 
more  qieclal  prosecutors  for  the  purpose  of 
Investigating  such  violations  and  present- 
ing them  to  the  appropriate  Federal  grand 
Jury  for  consideration. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 616  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  any 
Individual  appointed  as  a  special  prosecutor 
under  subsection  (a)  may  prosecute  for  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  In 
the  district  In  which  the  defendant  Indicted 
for  such  violation  may  be  tried. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  sometime 
ago  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Introduced 
a  Comprehensive  Campaign  Reform  Act 
encompassing  a  wide  variety  of  items, 
many  of  which  are  covered  as  well  or 
perhaps  better  In  the  measure  which  Is 
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presently  before  the  Senate.  Others  are 
not. 

One  of  the  Important  Items  contained 
in  my  bill  would  be  to  give  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  the  authority  to  appoint 
a  special  prosecutor  in  the  event  the 
Justice  Department  was  not  proceeding 
imder  the  law  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Campaign  Act. 

I  want  to  salute  the  committee  for  In- 
cluding the  initial  authority  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  provision  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  which  is  established 
by  this  bill. 

There  is  some  room  to  Interpret  this 
language  in  two  different  ways,  and  I 
want  to  ask  the  managers  of  the  bill  If 
they  share  my  interpretation,  so  that 
there  Is  no  room  for  someone  to  doubt 
this  in  the  future. 

Under  secUon  516  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  prosecutorial  authority  Is 
given  to  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  on  page  34,  subsection  (d),  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  is  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  shall  be  the  primary 
clvU  and  criminal  enforcement  agency  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
of  sections  602,  608,  610,  611,  613,  613,  614, 
615,  and  616  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Any  violation  of  any  such  provision  shall  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General  or  De- 
partment of  Justice  personnel  6nly  after  con- 
sultation with,  and  vrlth  the  consent  of,  the 
Commission. 

I  should  like  to  phrase  one  hypotheti- 
cal question  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
or  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  both: 
In  the  event,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
an  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
refuses  to  prosecute  those  who  violate 
this  act,  does  the  language  contained  in 
subsection  (d)  give  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  to 
go  out  and  see  that  this  act  is  enforced, 
to  bring  the  culprits  before  the  bar  of 
justice  and  to  see  that  they  are  prose- 
cuted? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee, 
it  does  give  the  Commission  that  author- 
ity, and  that  was  the  intention.  Not  only 
would  they  have  the  authority  to  appoint 
a  special  prosecutor  smd  to  prosecute  the 
cases;  they  would  not  even  have  to  wait 
to  determine  whether  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  interested  or  wsis  not  interested 
in  going  ahead. 

We  deliberately  gave  the  Commission 
the  primary  authority  in  both  criminal 
and  civil  matters  and  authorized  them  to 
appoint  a  general  counsel,  and  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  a  very  competent  counsel  and 
an  appropriate  staff.  We  authorized  the 
Commission  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfHI  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  act. 

So  they  have  full  authority  to  provide 
a  staff.  An  amendment  wjis  offered  by 
Senator  Javtts  today  that  increased  the 
authorization  money,  so  that  they  would 
have  ample  funds  available. 

We  also  made  it  very  specific  that  they 
had  primary  jurisdiction  but  that  they 
were  entitled  to  have  full  cooperation  of 
the  other  agencies  of  Ck>vemment,  but 
that  a  violation  of  the  provisions  should 


be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  only  after 
consultation  with  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Nevada's  opinion,  as  the  majority 
floor  manager  of  this  bill.  This  will  carry 
great  weight. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  only  took 
the  Senate's  time  to  discuss  this  matter 
because  under  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  section  516,  prosecutorial  author- 
ity is  otherwise  given  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment We  do  not  refer  to  that  spe- 
cifically In  this  bill.  I  want  to  naU  it 
down  so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
that  not  only  must  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Attorney  General  consult 
with  the  Commission,  but  also,  if  the 
Commission  feels  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  not  doing  the  Job,  it  can 
appoint  a  prosecutorial  staff  to  go  out 
and  do  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  section  309. 
page  33,  we  have  the  following  language: 

The  Commission  shaU   have   the   power — 

...  to  Initiate  (through  civil  proceedings 
or  Injtmctive  relief  and  through  presenta- 
tions to  Federal  grand  Juries),  prosecute, 
defend,  or  appeal  any  court  action  in  the 
nanie  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  .  .  .  This  title. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  compliment  both  Sena- 
tors for  putting  this  feature  in  the  bill. 
We  all  know,  whether  it  might  be  as  to 
one  party  or  another,  that  we  can  see 
the  possible  reluctance  of  bringing  be- 
fore the  bar  of  Justice  those  whose  benef- 
icence happened  to  help  the  party  which 
controlled  the  Department  of  Justice  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  our  consideration  of 
the  bill,  we  had  considerable  discussion 
on  this  point,  and  we  wanted  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  that  the  primary  Juris- 
diction was  in  the  Commission,  and  the 
secondary  jurisdiction  was  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  we  wanted 
to  make  this  very  clear,  because  we  have 
had  these  problems  in  many  instances. 
That  Is  why  we  placed  in  the  bill  spe- 
cific language  relating  to  the  primary 
criminal  and  ci\'il  enforcement  agen- 
cies. To  that  extent.  It  will  be  noted 
that  we  make  that  perfectly  clear  in 
section  7,  page  33,  and  in  the  primary 
responsibility  on  page  34  we  make  it  clear 
that  the  Commission  has  primary  juris- 
diction as  to  a  number  of  sections.  The 
primary  responsibility  provision  is  on 
page  34. 

We  now  Include  the  primary  civil  pro- 
vision hi  sections  602,  608.  610,  611,  612, 
613,  614,  615,  and  616  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  So  we  intended  to  broaden 
it.  It  was  our  specific  intent  to  do  so,  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  covered  it  fully. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senators.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  we  nailed  down  the  relation- 
ship of  title  28.  We  have  made  the  record 
very  clear. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed a  series  of  questions  about  when 
a  person  becomes  a  candidate,  and  the 
reports  required,  that  are  covered  im- 
der present  law  and  imder  S.  372. 1  have 
discussed  this  with  the  majority  staff  on 
occasion,  and  I  have  discussed  it  also 


vrith    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  . 

The  series  of  questions  relates  to  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  and  whether  or  not  such 
polls   trigger   reporting  and   disclosure  < 
requirements. 

I  am  informed  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  Indicated  that  the  answersJto  the 
questions  posed  are  all  in  the  affirmative. 
I  merely  wanted  to  make  certain  that 
that  Is  the  response  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CANNON.  M  that  is  the  list  of 
questions,  the  answer  to  each  Is  In  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  series  of  ques- 
tions be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  series 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Suppose  an  individual  commissions  public 
opinion  polls  and  accepts  money  to  pay  for 
those  polls,  and  these  polls  are  specifically 
designed  to  gauge  his  relative  standing  in  a 
forthcoming  Senate  race  against  an  incum- 
bent Senator  who  is  required  to  make  re- 
ports and  disclosures  under  the  present  law. 

(1)  Is  such  an  individual  a  "candidate" 
for  purposes  of  reporting  and  discloeure, 
even  though  be  has  not  officially  announced 
his  candidacy? 

(2)  Would  the  answer  be  the  same  If  the 
individual  paid  for  the  polls  himself? 

<3)  Would  the  answers  to  the  first  two 
questions  be  the  same  under  S.  372? 

(4)  Would  the  answer  be  the  same  If  the 
money  was  accepted  or  spent  and  the  polls 
were  conducted  prior  to  the  year  in  wh^ch 
the  Senatorial  race  was  held? 

Suppose  polls  were  commissioned  and  paid 
for  by  a  committee  acting  "on  behalf  of"  a 
particular  Individual,  and  the  polls  were  spe- 
cifically designed  to  gauge  this  individual's 
relative  standing  in  a  forthcoming  Senate 
race  against  an  incunxbent  Senator. 

(1)  Would  this  committee  be  requested  to 
conform  to  the  organization,  reporting  and 
disclosure  requirements  of  present  lawv 

(2)  Would  the  answer  be  the  same  imder 
S.  372? 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  be  limited  to  15  minutes,  with 
'Statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  TOURISTS  TIGHTEN  MONEY 
BELTS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, one  of  the  outstanding  newspaper- 
men In  the  State  of  Virginia  is  D.  Lathan 
Mims,  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Harrisonburg  Daily  News  Record.  Mr. 
Mims  spent  some  weeks  in  Eiuxtpe  this 
summer  and  when  he  returned  he  wrote 
a  report  for  the  Dally  News  Record  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va.  It  is  captioned  "U.S. 
Tourists  Tighten  Money  Belts."  The  arti- 
cle points  out  the  effect  that  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  American  dollar,  the  declin- 
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Ing  value  of  the  American  dollar  has  had 
on  the  American  tourists,  and  the  effect 
it  has  had  on  U.S.  military  personnel  and 
their  families  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


UJ3.  Tourists  Tightin  Monit  Bklts 

(By  Lathan  Mima) 

^o3«. — American  tourists  in  Exirope,  still 

flocking  to  the  inflation -plagued  continent 

in   droves,   are   beginning   to  tighten   their 

money  belts. 

This  becomes  evident  as  one  talks  with 
shopkeepers,  travel  bureau  ofllclals.  tour 
guides  and  others  catering  to  the  hordes  of 
drip-dry  travelers  from  middle  class  America. 
The  European  visitor  this  summer  is 
caught  In  a  double  bind— devaluation  of  the 
ever-weakening  dollar  and  galloping  infla- 
tion that  is  pushing  prices  upward  at  an 
alarming  lO  percent  rate  In  some  countries 
on  the  traditional  grand  tour.  As  a  resiilt  the 
tourist  Is  watching  his  lira  and  francs  more 
carefully  than  ever,  say  veteran  guides. 

One  guide  noted  an  Increasing  tendency  by 
Americans  to  beat  high  restaurant  prices  by 
group  shopping  at  smaU  groceries  for  snacks 
In  hotel  rooms.  Empty  cheap  wine  bottles 
left  behind  tell  the  story  of  this  do-it-your- 
self economy. 

Inflation,  troublesome  enough  In  the 
United  States,  is  an  even  more  menacing 
specter  In  Europe.  It  Is  now  reportedly  even 
beginning  to  threaten  the  European  Common 
Market's  existence. 

In  Paris,  mens'  Jackets,  apparenUy  no  flner 
than  name  brands  in  Harrisonburg  stores 
seU  for  $300.  But  that's  not  surprising  in  a 
country  where  watered,  artlflclally-flavored 
fruit  drinks  cost  80  cents  a  glass. 

In  Italy,  where  It  coets  10  lira  (about  a 
penny)  to  ride  elevators  In  some  apartment 
complexes,  tourist  stations  don't  even  bother 
to  give  penny-sized  change— with  a  fine 
Italian  flair  they  hand  out  a  tiny  piece  of 
candy  instead. 

In  Rome,  where  restaurant  prices  have 
not  skyrocketed  as  much  as  In  Paris  an 
Associated  Press  check  showed  little  con- 
cern among  most  tourists  over  the  doUar's 
troubles.  Some  explained  that  their  tours 
were  pre-paid  weeks  ago  and  hotel  and  res- 
taurant costs  were  figured  at  lower  than  pres- 
ent rates.  But  others,  not  under  pre-packaged 
arrangements,  are  quick  to  buy  English  lan- 
guage newspapers  for  the  latest  episode  in 
the  dollar's  dreary  tale. 

Undoubtedly  the  hardest  hit  among  Ameri- 
can tourists  are  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
students  making  their  way  from  country 
to  country  with  their  clothing  and  sleeping 
bags  m  big  back  packs.  They  are  hard  pressed 
to  meet  $6  and  $8  a  day  budgets.  A  popular 
offering  in  book  stalls  Is  Arthur  Prommer's 
•Europe  on  $5-$10  A  Day."  An  Ironic  twist 
finds  the  book  selling  Ui  Switzerland  for  la  70 
francs— about  the  cosl^  of  one  day's  stay  for 
the  back-packers. 

An  AP  story  quotes  one  Greenwich,  Conn 
student  as  saying,  "I  have  to  make  It  on  $6 
a  day  and  It  gets  me  less  and  less."  Another 
student,  from  Massachusetts.  Is  in  Switzer- 
land for  the  second  time  In  three  years  and 
he  flnds  the  dlfferenf  <s  "unbelievable." 

"I  got  about  4.30  francs  for  the  doUar  and 
prices  were  much  lower"  three  years  ago,  he 
reported.    "Now   my   friend   Just   got   about 

2.60. 

U)ng-tlme  American  residents  in  Europe 
also  are  suffering.  Again  the  AP  reports  that 
since  1969  the  once  almighty  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power  has  shrunk  by  up  to  60  per 
cent  because  of  various  currency  adjust- 
ments. 

"Prices  are  going  up  incredibly,"  a  retired 


American  In  Rome  said.  "The  meat  I  buy  for 
my  dog  now  costs  what  I  used  to  pay  for 
meat  for  the  family  a  few  years  ago." 

American  servicemen  are  sending  their 
families  home  and  are  living  on  base,  Amer- 
ican business  executives  are  complaining  be- 
cause their  salaries  are  not  rising  as  rapidly 
as  those  of  their  European  counterparts,  and 
more  and  more  retired  people  are  thinking  of 
going  home  to  America. 

But  the  American,  resident  or  toiulst,  is  not 
the  only  one  feeling  inflation's  painful  bite  In 
Europe  In  summer  1973. 

A  Japanese  business  man  obviously  well 
supplied  with  Parisian  saki,  took  off  his 
trousers  in  a  hotel  lobby  and  offered  them  to 
a  hotel  attendant,  shouting,  "Here,  take 
these.  You  French  already  have  taken  my 
skin  and  everything  else." 

Other  notes  and  observations  from  a  three- 
week  American  Express  tour  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh,   Paris.    Lucerne.    Venice,    Florence 
Naples,  (Taprl  and  Rome: 

Best  buy  In  all  Europe  for  the  golfer.  The 
$2.60  greens  fee  for  the  famed.  600-year  Old 
Course  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  the  game's 
birthplace.  For  non-golfing,  shopping  wives 
a  wool  shop  across  the  road  from  the  St 
Andrews  courses  offer  cashmere  sweaters  at 
$21  upward,  much  under  American  prices 

Art-lovlng  toxu-lsts  are  plagued  by  wildcat 
strikes  In  Paris'  storied  museums.  In  one  day 
attendants  struck  both  the  Louvre  and  Ver- 
sailles Palace.  With  an  expected  three  million 
tourists  In  Rome  this  summer,  several 
musetims  and  monuments  are  to  be  closed  In 
July.  August  and  September  to  give  custo- 
dians vacatlotis. 

Switzerland's  Lucerne,  a  crossroads  for 
American  touring  parties,  does  not  have 
Virginia's  blue  law  problems.  Merchants  open 
their  stores  on  Saturday  nights  and  Sunday 
mornings  for  the  Yankee  dollar. 

It*  also  In  Lucerne  that  Americans,  many 
at  the  half-way  point  of  their  tours  ex- 
change  tips  with  fellow  travelers  on  what's 
ahead  for  them.  Opinions  and  generallzaUons 
are  as  plentiful  as  the  Alpine  peaks.  "Greece 
18  good  but  hot.  We  had  rain  all  over  Italy 
Paris  Is  too  expensive.  Our  guide  Is  horrible 
A  waiter  insulted  us  in  Germany— we  wont 
go  back  there." 

From  these  remarks,  one  wonders  of  the 
Impressions  of  visitors  to  our  own  tourist- 
minded  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  Influence 
any  one  of  us  has  on  those  Impressions. 

At  least  one  American  had  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  dollar's  troubles.  He  tipped  In 
doUar  buis.  saying.  "If  Europe  Is  going  to  kill 
my  dollars,  then  Eim>peans  will  suffer  too  " 
Pedestrians  seem  to  be  winning  the  eternal 
battle  against  Paris'  speed-maddened  drivers 
In  five  minutes,  we  saw  two  of  them  outside 
the  Louvre  Jump  three  or  four  feet  to  safety 
m  the  nick  of  time  whUe  a  French  woman 
nearby  shouted  "lunatic"  at  the  speeding 
hom-blowlng  drivers.  "' 

Rome  traffic  also  Is  the  source  of  many 
complaints,  although  Roman  drivers  do  have 
the  knack  of  stopping  Just  in  tUne.  To  ease 
Its  congestion,  Rome  is  considering  dredging 
Its  narrow  Tiber  River  for  commuter  boats 
Perhaps  Harrisonburg  can  do  the  same  for 
Black's  Run,  a  creek  with  far  less  odor  than 
Venice's  ancient  sewage-scented  canals 

During  World  War  n,  the  American  mili- 
tary commands  Issued  booklets  to  GIs  on 
customs  and  languages  In  countries  where 
troops  were  to  be  stationed.  We  suggest  the 
State  Department  could  Improve  the  Ameri- 
can's image  abroad  by  offering  sUnllar  book- 
lets with  each  new  passport. 

Occasionally,  on  the  fringes  of  American 
touring  groups  one  sees  small  clusters  of  na- 
tives laughing  at  the  tour  parties.  It's  then 
that  one  gets  the  impression  the  ugly  Amerl- 
can  Is  suddenly  becoming  the  funny  Ameri- 
can. 

But,  funny  or  not.  the  American  tourist 
dollar  being  spent  in  Europe  this  summer 
obviously  Is  a  malnsUy  In  the  continent's 
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economy.  Thousands  of  shops  advertise  their 
acceptance  of  credit  cards.  And  almost  al- 
ways three  out  of  four  of  the  advertised  cards 
are  Issued  only  in  the  United  States. 


ADDRESS    OP   EARL   HAMMER     JR 
BEFORE     THE     VmOINIA     PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  speech  which  has  had  perhaps 
the  greatest  acclaim  in  Virginia  recently 
was  deUvered  by  Earl  Hammer,  Jr.,  be- 
fore the  Virginia  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  at  Virginia  Beach. 

Mr.  Hammer  is  a  Virginia  native.  He 
is  producer  of  the  top-rated  television 
series  'The  Waltons."  He  was  bom  in 
Nelson  County.  Va.  Although  he  now 
lives  in  California,  he  has  maintained  a 
close  contact  with  Virginia  and  as  one 
will  see  from  his  speech,  he  deeply  loves 
his  native  State. 

The  speech  has  been  widely  reprinted 
throughout  Virginia.  Por  example,  the 
copublisher  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  News,  Mr.  Tom  Glass,  called 
it  to  the  attention  of  editors  of  the  news 
and  it  was  published  in  full  In  the 
Lynchburg  News. 

There  is  so  much  good  commonsense 
in  the  speech  by  Mr.  Hammer  that  I 
think  it  is  well  to  Insert  it  In  the  Ricord 
so  it  can  be  read  all  over  the  United 
States.  While  it  speaks  of  Virginia  a 
great  deal,  his  philosophy  is  the  tjrpe  of 
philosophy  that  has  made  this  country 
great. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
the  si>eech  by  Mr.  Hammer,  producer  of 
the  top-rated  television  series  "The 
Waltons." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

"Th«  Walton's"  an  ArraicATioN  or  Vxboinu 
(By  Earl  Hammer,  Jr.) 
(Editor's  note:  Earl  Hammer,  Jr.,  the  Nel- 
son County  native  whose  top-ranked  televi- 
sion series,  "The  Waltons."  is  based  on  his 
boyhood  In  Schuyler,  gave  thta  acceptance 
speech  recently  upon  receiving  the  Virginia 
Press  AssocUtlon's  "VU-glnUn  of  the  Year" 
award.  It  should  be  read  by  Vlrgimans  every- 
where for  it  celebrates.  In  Mr.  Hammer's  clos- 
mg  words,  "the  love  I  have  known  here  and 
the  values  which  can  sustain  us  through  the 
uncertain  years  to  come.") 

There  used  to  be  a  stca^  told  up  In  Nelson 
County  about  a  funeral.  The  deceased,  during 
hU  lifetime,  had  been  less  than  an  angel,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  a  miserable 
father,  a  detestable  husband  and  a  thorough- 
ly bad  citizen.  Yet.  at  the  funeral  service, 
when  the  Preacher  gave  his  Eulogy,  he  paint- 
ed the  depcuted  in  glowing  terms,  telUng 
what  a  splendid  husband  he  had  been,  what  a 
loss  to  the  community  his  absence  would 
mean,  how  terribly  his  widow  and  children 
would  miss  him.  The  widow  listened  to  the 
Eulogy  with  Increasing  wonder.  Finally  she 
turned  to  her  eldest  child  and  aald.  "Johnny, 
go  in  yonder,  look  In  the  ooflln,  and  see  If 
that's  your  pa." 

I  feel  somewhat  like  that  at  the  moment. 
So  many  flne  things  have  been  written  and 
said  about  me  this  past  year  that  I  swnetlmes 
wonder  If  I  shouldn't  send  somebody  to  see 
If  that's  really  me. 

They  say  that  you  should  never  let  a  Vir- 
ginian start  talking  about  his  family  be- 
cause you're  liable  never  to  shut  him  up.  You 
don't  run  that  danger  with   me.   Being  a 
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writer,  I  am  used  to  communicating  pii- 
marUy  throiigh  the  written  word.  The  Idea  of 
speaking  to  as  large  a  group  as  this  flUs  me 
with  unabashed  terror.  I  was  persuaded  to 
attempt  this  speech  largely  through  some 
friends  who  tried  to  convince  me  that  for  this 
Uttle  whUe  I  would  be  as  glib  as  Johnny  Car- 
son with  the  midnight  hour  approaching.  It 
hasnt  worked.  I  am  a  shy  introverted 
writer  .  .  .  stlU  reeling  from  the  indignity  of 
having  during  this  pasit  week  reached  my 
fiftieth  birthday. 

They  have  been  a  wonderful  fifty  years,  and 
I  would  not  trade  them  for  anything.  I  was 
bom  In  1923  In  Sohuyler.  There  Is  a  guide- 
book, written  during  the  depression  years  by 
writers  imder  the  supervision  of  the  WPA.  In 
the  book,  Schuyler  Is  described  as  "a  tiny 
bAmlet  which  rises  In  mild  hilarity  on  Satur- 
day nights."  That  writer  should  have  been 
around  on  Sunday  morning  when  we  atoned 
for  our  sins  at  the  Bf4)tlst  Church. 

People  win  tell  you  that  there's  a  lot  more 
sin  around  today  than  there  used  to  be  fifty 
years  ago.  I'm  not  sure  there  is.  I  always  re- 
member something  my  Orandmother  Olanln- 
nl  said  which  I  asked  her  about  the  differ- 
ence between  her  generation  and  mine.  She 
answered  "The  only  difference  Is  that  today 
people  do  on  the  front  porch  what  they  used 
to  do  out  back." 

When  I  was  growing  up  back  in  Nelson 
County  with  my  father,  my  mother,  my  four 
brothers  and  my  three  sisters,  it  seemed  to 
me  then,  and  It  does  now,  that  we  were 
blessed  with  a  good  life. 

We  were  In  a  Depression,  and  the  Alberene 
Stone  Corporation  where  my  father  worked 
as  a  machinist,  had  closed.  We  were  poor,  but 
nobody  ever  bothered  to  teU  us  that.  AU 
we  knew  was  that  we  suffered  an  absence  of 
money.  But  that  didn't  bother  us.  We  were 
too  occupied  with  day  to  day  events:  first 
came  an  end  to  winter.  The  melting  of  the 
Icicles  along  the  evea.  Then  March — time  to 
climb  Witt's  hm  with  kites  made  of  brown 
wrapping  paper  and  flown  on  string  which 
had  been  collected  for  that  purpose  all  win- 
ter long,  the  blossoming  of  the  dogwood  and 
redbud  and  forsythla  which  told  us  that 
spring  was  back  again.  Summer  would  come 
and  with  it  dozens  of  cousins  from  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  up  to  visit.  At  least 
once  during  a  summer  we  would  all  pile  In 
cars  and  run  over  to  Uncle  Bexxny  Tapscott's 
farm  in  Buckingham  County.  We  would  feast 
on  fried  chicken  on  snow  white  cloths  over 
picnic  tables.  Later  on  we  would  all  go  to 
the  spring  house  and  bring  back  chUled  wa- 
termelons and  eat  them  and  spit  the  seeds 
on  the  ground.  With  the  coming  of  fall  we 
would  learn  to  wear  shoes  again.  On  a  Sun- 
day we  would  all  pUe  Into  my  father's  DeSoto 
and  drive  up  to  the  recently  opened  Sky- 
line Drive.  Often  we  woiUd  simply  stop  the 
car  and  look  out  on  the  changeless  beauty 
of  those  autumn  leaves.  Back  home  we  would 
gather  chinquapins  and  black  walnuts.  And 
when  the  froet  klUed  the  vines  we  would 
gather  the  last  of  the  green  tomatoes  and 
the  following  day  my  mother's  kitchen  would 
,  be  filled  with  the  pungent  aroma  of  green 
tomato  relish.  Finally  the  long  silent  winter 
would  be  upon  us.  Under  our  mother's  su- 
pervision all  eight  of  us  children  would  gather 
around  the  long  wooden  kitchen  table  and 
do  our  homework  until  one  by  one  we  drifted 
off  to  bed.  and  there,  sometimes  with  snow 
falling  outside,  we  would  call  goodnight  to 
each  other,  then  sleep  In  the  knowledge  that 
we  were  secure.  We  thought  we  lived  in  the 
best  of  times. 

But  many  years  later,  after  I  had  grown 
up  and  become  a  writer  living  In  New  York, 
I  learned  that  we  had  been  "economically 
deprived."  That  we  lived  in  a  "depressed  area" 
and  that  we  suffered  from  a  disease  called 
"famUlsm."  The  sociologists  define  "faml- 
llsm"  as  a  type  of  social  organization  In  which 
the  famUy  Is  considered  more  Important  than 
either  other  social  groups  or  the  individual. 


Not  knowing  that  we  were  afflicted  with 
"famlUsm",  we  thought  we  loved  each  other. 
Even  today,  with  a  hlghfalutlng  sociological 
name  for  It,  I  still  prefer  to  call  It  love.  We 
were  demonstrative  In  our  love,  kissing  and 
bugging  a  lot,  often  we  would  drink  too 
much  of  the  recipe,  and  end  up  singing  old 
Baptist  hymns  around  the  piano. 

These  are  the  people,  those  were  the  days, 
the  Virginia  of  the  1930's,  that  I  have  tried 
to  record  In  my  books  and  In  the  television 
series — The  Waltons.  Each  week  this  series 
Is  seen  by  some  forty  million  viewers  In  this 
country.  It  Is  also  seen  in  Canada,  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  Australia,  Ireland  and  Equador, 
to  mention  only  a  few  countries  .  .  .  and  I 
believe  that  every  viewer  goes  away  with 
some  little  knowledge  of  the  good  life  we 
know  here  In  Virginia. 

In  a  single  week,  not  long  ago,  we  received 
commendations  from  the  Council  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  the  Society  of  Southern  Bap- 
tists, the  Religious  Public  Relations  Council 
of  the  Methodist  Ch\irch  and  the  Church  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints.  Last  Sunday  though 
I  think  we  went  beyond  wUdest  expectations. 
In  a  magazine  called  Twin  Circle  WMch 
Is  the  voice  of  the  National  Catholic  Pkss, 
given  equal  space  with  a  picture  of  the  Pope 
Is  a  picture  of  the  Walton  family  I  I  hope 
we  haven't  gone  too  far. 

In  addition,  we  have  received  six  Emmy 
Awards,  the  Peabody  Award  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  and  the  support  of  every 
television  critic  In  the  country. 
I  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Members  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
for  a  very  special  reason.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  television  series,  the  Waltons  was 
69th  m  a  line-up  of  66  shows  In  the  Nellson 
ratings.  Opposing  Flip  Wilson  and  Mod  Squad 
we  were  In  a  spot  which  In  television  Is  called, 
Death  Valley.  We  needed  to  reach  the  audi- 
ence to  let  them  know  we  were  there.  It 
was  the  members  of  the  press  who  took  up 
our  cause,  who  Informed  the  viewers  of  our 
presence.  Thanks  largely  to  the  press,  the 
audience  found  Its  way  to  the  Waltons. 
From  69th  position  In  the  ratings,  we  have 
risen  to  a  position  where  we  are  consistently 
in  the  top  ten.  Tor  this  I  am  extremely 
grateful. 

That  these  plays  are  autobiographical.  I 
think  you  know.  The  characters  of  the  mother 
and  father  are  based  on  the  characters  of  my 
own  mother  and  father.  In  real  life  I  am 
the  oldest  of  eight,  but  on  television,  due  to 
economic  considerations,  we  were  forced  to 
combine  the  characters  of  two  of  my  younger 
brothers. 

We  do  not  try  to  preach  sermons  on  the 
Waltons.  Primarily  our  aim  Is  to  entertain. 
But  certain  values  keep  creeping  In  .  .  . 
WhUe  on  other  channels  cardbofutl,  cut  out 
Imsiges  are  chasing  each  other  down  shadowy 
alleys,  over  on  the  Waltons  we  are  affirm- 
ing such  old  fashioned  virtues  as  self-reli- 
ance, thrift.  Independence,  freedom,  love  of 
God.  respect  for  one's  fellow  man.  .  .  .  and 
affirmation  of  values  which  are  typically  Vir- 
ginian, and  which  have  sustained  our  country 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

The  series  is  also  about  "famlllsm." 

The  Disease  is  rampant  here  In  Virginia, 
and  I'm  not  sorry  about  It.  Whatever  else 
we  can  take  Into  this  bewildering  new  age, 
the  most  meaningful  may  be  our  preservation 
of  a  sense  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  family 
and  the  traditional  values  therein.  You  have 
honored  me  here  tonight  most  graciously. 
With  your  permission  I  accept  that  honor  on 
behalf  of  my  mother  and  in  memory  of  my 
father. 

One  further  word.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  native 
of  Virginia.  I  love  this  state,  from  the  red 
clay  hills  of  Nelson  County  to  the  Atlantic 
surf  that  pounds  outside  our  door.  I  hope 
you  wUl  do  all  you  can  to  keep  Virginia  green. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  you  wUl  keep  It  a  place 
for  lovers.  And  I  pledge  you  that  I  will  con- 
tinue, through  my  writing,  to  celebrate  the 


love  I  have  known  here  and  the  values  which 
can  sustain  us  through  the  uncertain  years  to 
come. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     POR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY  AT  11  AJ^. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stands  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 

II  ajn.  Monday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  POR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR STEVENSON  MONDAY  AND 
POR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OP  ROUTINE  BUSINESS,  TO  BE 
FOLLOWED  BY  RESUMPTION  OP 
CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  Monday,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consoit — ^these  matters 
have  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle — that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Cailendar  Order  Nos. 
332  and  336. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ALTERNATES 
FOR  GOVERNORS  OP  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  FUND  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  BANK  POR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  bill  (S.  1887)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  alternates  for  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  resMling,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea '  of 
America  in  Oongreu  assembled.  That  tb« 
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first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  3 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (23 
U.S.C.  286a)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an  al- 
ternate for  the  governor  of  the  Fund  and  an 
alternate  for  the  governor  of  the  Bank.". 

Mr.HOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RzcosD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  93-350),  explaining  the  par- 
poses  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EzcKBPT  Fadlc  Report  No.  93-350 

PURPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  change  the  existing  pro- 
Vision  that  the  alternate  governor  repre- 
senting the  United  States  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Fund  "shall  also  serve  M 
alternate  for  the  governor  of  the  Bank."  8. 
1887  would  authorize  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  appoint  different  individuals  as  alternates 
for  the  governor  of  the  Fund  and  of  ttoa 
Bank. 

COMMTTTEE    ACTION 

On  May  23,  1973,  Senator  Fulbrlght  (by 
request)  Introduced  S.  1887  in  accordance 
with  an  executive  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  serves  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Fund  and  the  Bank.  The  text  of 
executive  communication  59,  dated  May  Mt 
1973,  reads  as  follows: 

"Tmc  Skcretart  or  tub  Treasitrt,      

"Washington,  DC.  May  10.  ISpT^ 
"Hon.  Spibo  T.  Acnxw,  i  \. 

"President  of  the  Senate,  (    ^, 

"Washington,  DC.  ^v,' 

"Deab  Mr.  PRRsmENT:  There  Is  transmltied 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  'To  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  alternates  for  the  Oovemors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  smd  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.'  together  with  a  compara- 
tive type  showing  the  changes  that  would 
be  made  In  existing  law  by  the  bill. 

"The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
section  3(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  of  separate  alternate  Gover- 
nors of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  The  legislation  at 
present  provides  that  the  same  Individual 
serve  as  alternate  Governor  of  both  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank. 

"The  proposed  amendment  would  give  the 
President,  In  appointing  different  Individuals 
as  alternate  Governor  of  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund,  greater  flexibility  to  select  the  indi- 
vidual most  qualified  to  serve  In  each  of 
these  positions.  Thxis,  In  making  these  ap- 
polnments,  the  President  would  be  able  to 
take  Into  account  the  differing  functions 
being  fulfilled  by  the  Bank  and  the  Fund 
In  the  international  financial  sphere. 

"It  would  he  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  iden- 
tical bin  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Oeorgk  p.  Shultz." 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
sidered S.  1887  in  executive  session  on  July 
24.  Members  expressed  agreement  with  the 
general  proposition  that  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank  are  Institutions  of  quite  differing  char- 
acter and  purposes,  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  might  find  It  advauta- 
geoiis  to  have  separate  alternate  governors 


representing  this  country  on  the  boards  of 
the  two  organizations.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  Committee  that  the  President  intends 
to  nominate  as  alternate  governor  of  the 
Fund  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  view 
was  expressed  that  It  was  logical  and  appro- 
priate normally  to  appoint  a  member  of 
that  Board  to  such  a  position,  although  in 
the  past  It  has  been  occupied  by  a  high  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  State. 

However,  Members  also  strongly  supported 
the  view  that  the  post  of  alternate  governor 
of  the  Bank  as  a  matter  of  course  should 
continue  to  be  occupied  by  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Consideration 
was  given  to  the  preposition  of  amending  S. 
1887  to  that  effect,  but  It  was  decided  In- 
stead to  state  this  position  clearly  and  force- 
fully In  the  report  on  the  bill.  With  this  un- 
derstanding, the  Committee,  by  voice  vote 
and  without  any  dissent,  ordered  S.  1887  re- 
ported favorably  without  amendment  on 
July   24,    1973. 


DISPOSAL  OP  OPIUM  PROM 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILE 

The  bUl  (8.  2166)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  opium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiation  or 
otherwise,  approximately  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds 
(morphine  content)  of  opium  now  held  In 
the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act  (50  UJS.C.  98-98h).  Such  disposi- 
tion may  be  made  without  regsu-d  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  time  and  method  of  disposition 
shall  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  against  avoid- 
able loss  and  the  protection  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  against  avoidable 
disruption  of  their  usual  markets. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  Eisk  imanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  Monday  next  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  5777,  TO  REQUIRE  THAT  RE- 
PRODUCTIONS AND  IMITATIONS 
OP  COINS  AND  POLITICAL  ITEMS 
BE  MARKED  AS  COPIES  OR  WITH 
THE  DATE  OP  MANUFACTURE, 
BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
H.R,  5777  is  identical  In  every  respect 


with  Calendar  No.  328,  S.  1880,  the  so- 
called  Hobby  Act  reported  last  week  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  5777  and  that 
the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  muintes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  action  will  be  resimied  at  about 
11:30  ajn.,  on  S.  372,  the  campaign  re- 
form bill.  A  roUcall  vote,  by  previous 
agreement,  will  occur  on  final  pfissage  of 
(he  bill  at  no  later  than  the  hour  of 
3:30  pjn.  Monday. 

Rollcall  votes,  of  course,  may  occur 
prior  to  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.  on  amend- 
ments or  motions  relating  to  the  bill  or 
on  other  business  which  may  have  been 
cleared  for  action. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:38  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  unUl 
Monday,  July  30,  1973,  at  11  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  28,  1973 : 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

David  Clan  Meeker,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

SECDRrriEs  AND  Exchange  Commission 

The  foUowmg-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Seciultles  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  the  terms  Indicated: 

A.  A.  Sommer,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1976. 

Ray  Garrett,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1977. 
National  Credit  Union  Board 

William  E.  Young,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1973. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  was  not  In  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  30,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  502 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday,  July  26,  1973,  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (S.  502)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes,  is  herewith  printed, 
as.foUows: 

[Submitted  by  Mr.  Wright] 
CONTKRENCB  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-410) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dl»- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  th» 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  602) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 

following :  

TITXiE  I 

SHORT  title 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973". 

REVISION   OP  AXrrHORIZATION   POR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR   THE   INTERSTATE   SYSTEM 

Sic.  loa.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  additional 
sum  of  84.000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1075,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
84.000.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1976",  and  by  taserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  additional  sum  of  82,- 
600.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1974,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,- 
260,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1978,  and  the  additional  sum  of  $3,250.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ei^ding  June  30. 
1879." 

auTHORizA'noN  or  xrss  or  cost  estibiates  fob 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  June  30,  1975,  and  June  80, 
1976,  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  years  for  expenditures  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  table  5,  of  House  Public  Works 
Committee  Print  Numbered  92-29,  as  revised 
in  House  Report  Numbered  92-1443. 

HIGHWAY  ATTTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  the  following  sums  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  in 
rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$680,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1974.  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  $700,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  For  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system  In  rural  areas,  out 
of  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $390,000,000  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1976. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $780,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $800,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  For  the  extensions  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  systems 
in  urban  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  $290,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1974.  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $3'M),000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976. 

(3)  For  forest  highways,  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $33,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $33,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(4)  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $16,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $16,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975,  and  $16,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976. 

(5)  For  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
$140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  $140,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  $140,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(6)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1974,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1976. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

(8)  For  parkways,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1974.  $76,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and 
$76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1976,  except  that  the  entire  cost  of  any 
parkway  project  on  any  Federal-aid  system 
paid  under  the  authorization  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  from  the  High- 
way Trust  F\md. 

(9)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1976,  and  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

(10)  For  economic  growth  center  develop- 
ment highways  under  section  143  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1978. 

(11)  For  necessary  administrative  expenses 
In  carrying  out  section  131,  section  136.  and 
section  319(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1975,  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

(13)  For  carrying  out  section  216(a)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code — 

(A)  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  not  to  exceed 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

(B)  for  Guam  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

(C)  for  American  Samoa  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1074,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  not  to  exceed 
81.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1076. 

Sums  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  sums  were  apportioned  imder  chapter 
1  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(13)  Nothing  m  the  first  ten  paragraphs  or 
In  paragraph  (12)  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  sums  to  carry  out  sections  131,  136,  810 
(b),  or  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1978, 
and  1976.  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
one-half  of  l  per  centum  of  the  total  np- 
portionment  for  the  Interstate  System  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Whenever 
such  amounts  made  available  for  the  Inter- 
state System  In  any  State  exceed  the  coat 
of  completing  that  State's  portion  of  the 
Interstate  System,  the  excess  amount  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  added  to  the  amounts 
apportioned  to  such  State  imder  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3).  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  104  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
In  the  ratio  which  these  respective  amounts 
bear  to  each  other  In  that  State.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to  exceed  $50,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1076,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  this  subsection  Is  an  Interim 
provision  to  be  reconsidered  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  authorization. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amend- 
ed as  foUows: 

(1)  The  definition  of  the  term  "construc- 
tion" is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'construction'  means  the  super- 
vising. Inspecting,  actual  building,  and  all 
expenses  incidental  to  the  construction  or 
reconstruction  of  a  highway.  Including  lo- 
cating, surveying,  and  mapping  (mcludlng 
the  establishment  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent geodetic  markers  in  accordance  with 
specifications  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce),  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way,  relocation  assistance,  elimination  of 
hazards  of  railway  grade  crossings,  acquisi- 
tion of  replacement  housing,  sites,  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabilitation,  relocation,  and  con- 
struction of  replacement  housing,  and  Im- 
provements which  directly  facilitate  and 
control  traffic  fiow.  such  as  grade  separation 
of  Intersections,  widening  of  lanes,  channel- 
ization of  traffic,  traffic  .control  systems,  and 
passenger  loading  and  unloading  areas." 

(2)  The  definition  of  the  term  "urban 
area"  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'urban  area'  means  an  urban- 
ized -irea  or.  In  the  case  of  an  urbanized  area 
encompassmg  more  than  one  State,  that  part 
of  the  urbanized  area  Ifi  each  such  State,  or 
an  urban  place  as  designated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  having  a  population  of  five 
thousand  or  more  and  not  within  any  ur- 
banized area,  within  boundaries  to  be  fixed 
by  responsible  State  and  local  officials  In  co- 
operation with  each  other,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary.  Such  boundaries 
shall,  as  a  minimum,  encompass  the  entire 
urban  place  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census." 
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(8)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Indian 
reservation  roads  and  bridges"  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"The  term  'Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges'  means  roads  and  bridges  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  access  to  an  In- 
dian reservation  or  Indian  trust  land  or  re- 
stricted Indian  land  which  Is  not  subject 
to  fee  title  alienation  without  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  Indian  and 
Alaskan  Native  villages,  groups,  or  communi- 
ties In  which  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives 
reside,  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  determined  are  eligible  for  services  gen- 
erally available  to  Indians  under  Federal  laws 
specifically  applicable  to  Indians." 

(4)  The  definition  of  "urbanized  area"  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  'urbanized  area"  means  an  area 
so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
within  boundaries  to  be  fixed  by  responsible 
State  and  local  officials  In  cooperation  with 
each  other,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  bo\indarles  shall,  as  a  minimum, 
encompass  the  entire  urbanized  area  within 
a  State  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census." 

EzmrsioN  OP  mac  for  coicpletion  or 

STSTKM 

Skc.  106.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
t8  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-three 
years"  and  by  striking  out  "J\me  30,  1976", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1978". 

(b)(1)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104 
(b)  (6)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "1979". 

(2)  The  last  four  sentences  of  such  sec- 
tion 104(b)  (5)  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Upon  the  approval  by  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  In  making  apportlonmento 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  June 
30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976.  The  Secretary 
Shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System  after  taking  Into  accotint  all  pre- 
vloxis  apportionments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2.  1975.  Upon  the 
approval  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate 
In  makmg  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30. 1977,  and  June  30, 1978. 
The  Secretary  shaU  make  a  revised  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then  desig- 
nated Interstate  System  after  taking  Into 
account  all  previous  apportionments  made 
under  this  section  In  the  same  manner  as 
stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2, 
1977.  Upon  the  approval  by  Congress,  the 
Secretary  shaU  use  the  Federal  share  of 
such  approved  estimates  In  mairing  appor- 
tionments for  the  fiscal  year  epdlng  June  30, 
1979.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  requests  and  receives  esti- 
mates of  cost  from  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, he  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  esti- 
mates at  the  same  time  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

DBCLARATTOI*    OF    POLICT 

Skc.  107.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowls-  new 
paragraph : 

"It  is  further  declared  that  since  the  Inter- 
state System  is  now  in  the  final  phase  of 
completion  it  shall  be  the  national  policy 
that  Increased  emphasis  be  placed  on  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  the  other 
Federal-aid  systems  in  accordance  with  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  subsection.  In  order 
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to  bring  aU  of  the  Federal -aid  systems  up 
to  standard  and  to  Increase  the  safety  of 
these  systems  to  the  maximum  extent." 

MINIMIZATION    OP    aEDTAPS 

Skc.  108.  Section  101  of  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  It  is  the  national  policy  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  psocedures  to 
be  utilized  by  the  Secretary  and  all  other 
affected  heads  of  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instnimentallties  for  carrying  out 
this  title  and  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  highway  programs  shall 
encourage  the  substantial  minimization  of 
paperwork  and  interagency  decision  proce- 
diu^s  and  the  best  use  of  available  manpower 
and  funds  so  as  to  prevent  needless  duplica- 
tion and  unnecessary  delays  at  all  levels  of 
govenmient." 

FEOEKAL-Am    ITRBAN    8TSTXM 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  103 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth. 
and  fifth  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Federal -aid 
urban  system  shaU  be  established  in  each 
urbanized  area,  and  In  such  other  \irban 
areas  as  the  State  highway  department  may 
designate.  The  system  shall  be  so  located  as 
to  serve  the  major  centers  of  activity,  and 
shall  include  high  traffic  volume  arterial  and 
collector  routes,  tacludmg  access  roads  to 
airports  and  other  transportation  terminals. 
No  route  on  the  Federal -aid  urban  system 
shall  also  be  a  route  on  any  other  Federal - 
aid  system.  Each  route  of  the  system  to  the 
extent  feasible  shall  connect  with  another 
route  on  a  Federal -aid  system.  Routes  on 
the  Federal-aid  xirban  system  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  appropriate  local  officials  so  as 
to  serve  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  com- 
munity, with  the  concurrence  of  the  State 
highway  departments,  and.  in  urbanized 
areas,  also  m  accordance  with  the  planning 
process  under  section  134  of  this  tiUe.  Des- 
ignation of  the  Federal -aid  urban  system 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  105  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  approving  programs  for  projects 
on  the  Federal -aid  urban  system,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  that  such  projects  be  se- 
lected by  the  appropriate  local  officials  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment of  each  State  and.  In  urbanized 
areas,  also  In  accordance  with  the  planning 
process  required  pursuant  to  section  134  of 
this  title." 

semoval  of  designated  segments  of  the 

nnXBSTATE   STSTEM 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  108(g)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  on  July  1,  1874,  «><»ii 
remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  each  segment  of  such  sys- 
tem for  which  a  State  has  not  notified  the 
Secretary  that  such  State  intends  to  con- 
struct such  segment,  and  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  Is  not  essential  to  completion  of  a 
unified  and  connected  Interstate  System. 
Any  segment  of  the  Interstate  System,  with 
respect  to  which  a  State  has  not  submitted 
by  July  1.  1976.  a  schedule  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  completion  of  construction 
of  such  segment  or  alternative  segment 
within  the  period  of  avaUabUlty  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System,  and  with  respect 
to  which  the  State  has  not  provided  the  Sec- 
retary with  assurances  satisfactory  to  him 
that  such  schedule  will  be  met,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  designation  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System.  No  segment  of  the  Inter- 


state System  removed  under  the  authority  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shaU  thereafter  be 
designated  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
except  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  or  for  other  rea- 
sons of  national  interest.  This  subsectloQ 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  segment  of 
the  Interstate  System  referred  to  In  section 
23(a)  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968." 

(b)  Section  108  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (e)  (2) 
and  (g)  of  this  section.  In  any  case  where  a 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System  was  a 
designated  part  of  such  System  on  June  1, 
1973,  and  is  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  an  incorporated  city  and  such  city  enters 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  pay 
all  non-Federal  costs  of  construction  of  such 
segment,  such  segment  shall  be  constructed." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  efiect 
June  30,  1973. 

APPOKTIONMENT 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 

(b)  are  amended  by  striking  the  words  "star 
routes"  each  time  they  appear  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Intercity  mall  routes 
where  service  is  performed  by  motor  vehicle". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out,  "one-third  In  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowmg:  "one-third  In  the  ratio  wblch 
the  population  of  rural  areas  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  niral  areas 
of  all  the  States".  The  last  sentence  of  such 
paragraph  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "No  State". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "one-third  In  the 
ratio  which  the  rural  population  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  niral  population  of 
all  the  States"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "one- third  In  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  rural  areas  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  rural  areas  of 
all  of  the  States".  The  last  sentence  of  such 
paragraph  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia) "  ImmedlatelY 
after  "No  State". 

(4)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  la 
amended  by  strlkmg  the  word  "urbanized" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "\irban",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "No  State  shall  receive 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  each 
year's  apportionment." 

(6)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "20  per  centimi"  in  each  of  the  two 
places  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
In  each  such  place  the  following:  "40  per 
centiun"  and  by  striking  out  "paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
(2).  or  (3)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"(d)  Not  more  than  40  per  oentimi  of  the 
amount  (^portioned  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
each  State  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (8) 
or  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may 
be  transferred  from  the  apportionment  un- 
der one  paragraph  to  the  apportionment 
under  the  other  paragraph  if  such  transfer 
is  requested  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  is  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
such  State  and  the  Secretary  as  being  in  the 
public  Interest.  Funds  apportioned  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  thU  section  shall  not  be  transferred 
from  their  allocation  to  any  urbanized  area 
of  200,000  population  or  more  under  section 
160  of  this  title,  without  the  approval  of 
the  local  officials  of  such  urbanized  area. 
The  total  of  such  transfers  shall  not  increase 
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the  OTlglnal  i4>portloiiment  under  either  of 
such  paragraphs  by  more  than  40  per  cen- 
tum." 

(7)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
hereby  repe«Ied. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  by  subaeotlon  (a)  of  this  section,  no- 
State  (other  than  the  District  of  Columbia) 
shall  receive  an  apportionment  for  the  pri- 
mary system  which  Is  less  than  the  appor- 
tionment wblch  such  State  received  for  such 
system  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1873.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system,  an  additional  $17,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1974,  and 
$16,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30, 1976,  and  June  80, 1878. 
AFPoaTTOifMEirr  of  puunnMO  Fxnfm 

Sec.  112.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  104  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  (1)  On  or  before  January  1  ne«t  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary,  after  making  the  deduction 
authcn^zed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  set  aside  not  to  exceed  one-half  per 
centum  of  the  remaining  funds  authorized  to 
be  i4>proprlated  for  expenditure  upon  the 
Federal-aid  systems,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  requirements  of  section  134  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  These  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  In  the  ratio  which  the  popula- 
tion In  urbanized  areas  or  parts  thereof.  In 
each  State  bears  to  the  total  population  In 
such  urbanized  areas  In  all  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  census,  except 
that  no  State  shall  receive  lees  thtm  one- 
half  per  centum  at  the  amoimt  i4;>p<»tloned. 

"(3)  The  funds  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  available  by  the  State  to  the  metro- 
politan plannmg  organizations  designated  by 
the  State  as  being  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  134  of  this  title. 
These  funds  shall  be  matched  In  accordance 
with  section  120  of  this  title  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  mterests  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  would  be  best 
served  without  such  matching. 

"(4)  The  distribution  within  any  State  of 
the  planning  funds  made  available  to  agen- 
cies under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  a  formula  de- 
veloped by  each  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  which  shall  consider  but  not  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to,  population,  status  of 
planning,  and  metropolitan  area  transporta- 
tion needs." 

ADVANCE   ACQUISITIONS   OF   RIOHTS-OF-WAT 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  108  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"seven  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ten  years". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (8)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  108  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven  years"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "ten  years". 

NOISE    LEVEL    STANDASDS 

Sec.  114.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  109  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Admmistrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials,  may  promulgate 
standards  for  the  control  of  highway  noise 
levels  for  highways  on  any  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem for  which  project  approval  has  been  se- 
cured prior  to  July  1,  1972.  The  Secretary 
may  approve  any  project  on  a  Federal-aid 
system  to  which  noise-level  standards  are 
made  applicable  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such 
standards.  Such  project  may  mclude.  but  is 
not  limited  to,  the  acquisition  of  additional 
rights-of-way,  the  construction  of  physical 


barriers,  and  landscaping.  Sums  apportioned 
for  the  Federal-aid  system  on  which  such 
project  will  be  located  shall  be  available  to 
finance  the  Federal  share  of  such  project. 
Such  project  shall  be  deemed  a  highway 
project  for  all  purposes  of  this  title." 

SIGNS   ON   PROJECT   SITE 

Sec.  116.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  114  of  title  23,  United  States 
Coide,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "After 
July  1.  1973,  the  State  highway  department 
shall  not  erect  on  any  project  where  actual 
construction  Is  In  progress  and  visible  to 
highway  users  any  informational  signs  other 
than  official  traffic  control  devices  conform- 
ing with  standards  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation." 

CBTIFICATION   ACCEPTANCE 

SBC.  lie.  (a)  Section  117  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"§  117.  Certification  acceptance 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any  of 
his  responsibilities  under  this  title  relative 
to  projects  on  P^ederal-ald  systems,  except 
the  Interstate  System,  upon  the  request  of 
any  State,  by  accepting  a  certification  by  the 
State  highway  department,  or  that  depart- 
ment, commission,  board,  or  official  of  any 
State  charged  by  its  laws  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  highway  construction,  of  Its  per- 
formance of  such  responsibilities,  if  he  finds 
such  projects  will  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  State  laws,  regulations,  directives, 
and  standards  establishing  requirements  at 
least  equivalent  to  those  contained  in,  or 
issued  pursuant  to,  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final 
Inspection  of  each  such  project  upon  its 
completion  and  shall  require  an  adequate 
report  of  the  estimated,  and  actual,  cost  of 
construction  as  well  as  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  he  determines   necessary. 

"(c)  The  procedure  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  an  alternative  to  that  other- 
wise prescribed  In  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  such  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(d)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
State's  certification  under  this  section  may 
be  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
If.  In  his  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  do. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  or 
discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  Federal  law.  Includ- 
ing the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (42  UB.C.  4321,  et  seq),  section  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transp<»i«tIon  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1653(f)),  title  VI  Of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  Of  1964  (43  U.S.C.  3000(d).  et 
seq.).  title  Vin  of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1968 
(Public  Law  90-284,  42  U.S.C.  3601  et  seq.), 
and  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (43 
U.S.C.  4601,  et  seq.),  other  than  this  title." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1.  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"117.    Secondary    road    responsibilities." 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  followmg: 
"117.  Certification  acceptance.". 

MATERIALS    AT    OFP-SITE     LOCATIONS 

Sec.  117.  Section  121(a)  of  Utie  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  cunended  by  inserting 
after  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing :  "Such  payments  may  also  be  made  In 
the  case  of  any  such  materials  not  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  construction  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  because  of  required  fabrica- 
tion at  an  off -site  location  the  materials  can- 
not be  stockpiled  In  such  vicinity." 

TOLL  ROA06.  BRIDGES,  TUNNELS,  AND   FERRIES 

Sec.  118.  (a)  After  the  second  sentence  of 
section  129(b)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Insert  the  followmg:  "When  any  such 
toll  road  which  the  Secretary  has  approved 
as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System  Is  made  a 


toll-free  facility.  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
apportioned  under  section  104(b)  (6)  of  this 
title  may  be  expended  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  Improvement  of  that  roeul 
to  meet  the  standards  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  projects  located  on  the  Inter- 
state System." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  129,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection".  The  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (e)  of  section  129  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1973". 

URBAN  AREA  TRAFFIC  OPERATIONS  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  119.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  136  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed and  existing  subsection  (d)  is  re- 
lettered  as  subsection  (c) ,  including  any  ref- 
erences thereto. 

TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  120.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  140  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "and 
1973,"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ",  1973, 

1974,  1976,  and  1976",  and  by  striking  out 
"$6,000,000  per  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$5,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  and  $10,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975.  and 
1976,". 

PUBLIC  TRANSPOBTATION 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Beotlon  142  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  142.  Public  Transportation 

"(a)(1)  To  encourage  the  development. 
Improvement,  and  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  operating  motor  vehicles 
(other  than  on  rail)  on  Federal -aid  highways 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  'buses'), 
so  as  to  Increase  the  traffic  capacity  of  the 
Federal-aid  systems  for  the  movement  of 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  approve  as  a 
project  on  any  Federal-aid  system  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  .bus 
passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities  (In- 
cluding shelters) ,  and  fringe  and  transpor- 
.tatlon  corridor  parklAg  facilities  to  serve 
bus  and  other  public  mass  transportation 
passengers,  and  sums  apportioned  under 
section  104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  avaUable 
to  finance  the  cost  of  projects  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  projects  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  may,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
approve  as  a  project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system,  for  payment  from  sums  apportioned 
under  section  104(b)  (6)  of  this  title,  the 
purchase  of  buses,  and,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  approve  as 
a  project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system, 
for  payment  from  sums  apportioned  under 
section  104(b)(6)  of  this  tlUe,  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  Improvement 
of  fixed  rail  facilities,  including  the  purchase 
of  rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail,  except  that  not 
more  than  $200,000,000  of  all  sums  appor- 
tioned for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1975,  under  section  104(b)  (6)  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of 
projects  for  the  purchase  of  buses. 

"(b)  Sums  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  of  projects  for  exclxislve  or 
preferential  bus,  truck,  and  emergency  ve-. 
hide  routes  or  lanes.  Routes  constructed  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  third  sentence  of  section  109(b)  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Whenever  responsible  local  officials  of 
an  urbanized  area  notify  the  State  highway 
department  that,  in  lieu  of  a  highway  project 
the  Federal  share  of  which  Is  to  be  paid  from 
funds  apportioned  under  section  104(b)  (6) 
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of  this  title  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  their  needs  re- 
quire a  nonblghway  public  mass  transit  proj- 
ect Involving  the  construction  of  fixed  rail 
facilities,  or  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment.  Including  rolling  stock  for  any 
mode  of  mass  transit,  or  both,  and  the  State 
highway  department  determines  that  such 
public  mass  transit  project  is  In  accordance 
with  the  planning  process  under  section  134 
of  this  title  and  Is  entitled  to  priority  under 
such  planning  process,  such  public  mass 
transit  project  shall  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Secretary.  Approval  of  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  such 
project  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  deemed  a 
contractual  obligation  of  the  United  States 
for  payment  out  of  the  general  funds  of  Its 
proportional  share  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share 
which  would  have  been  paid  if  such  pr6Ject 
were  a  highway  project  under  section  120 (a) 
of  this  title.  Funds  previously  apftortloned 
to  such  State  under  section  104(b)(6)  of 
this  title  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  such  Federal  share. 

"(d)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transporta- 
tion sjrstems  In  urbanized  areas  shall  be 
based  upon  a  continuing  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  process  carried  on 
In  accordance  with  section  134  of  this  title. 

"(e)(1)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a 
project  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway 
project. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  209(f)(1) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1986,  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  for 
making  expenditures  to  meet  obllgatloiis  re- 
sulting from  projects  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section  and  such  projects 
shall  be  subject  to.  and  governed  in  accord- 
ance with,  all  provisions  of  this  title  applica- 
ble to  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system,  except  to  the  extent  determined  in- 
consistent by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Federal  share  pxiyable  on  account 
of  projects  authorized  by  subsection  (a>  of 
this  section  shall  be  that  provided  in  section 
120  of  this  section. 

"(f)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  apnroved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  received  assurances  satis- 
factory to  him  from  the  State  that  public 
mass  transportation  systems  will  fiUly  utilize 
the  oropoeed  project. 

'•(g)  In  any  case  where  sufficient  land 
exists  within  the  publicly  acquired  rights-of- 
way  of  any  Pederal-ald  highway  to  accom- 
modate needed  rail  or  nonhlghway  public 
mass  transit  facilities  and  where  this  can 
be  accomplished  without  impairing  automo- 
tive safety  of  future  highway  improvements, 
the  Administrator  may  authorize  a  State  to 
make  such  lands  and  rights-of-way  available 
without  charge  to  a  publicly  owned  mass 
transit  authority  for  such  purposes  wherever 
he  may  deem  that  the  public  Interest  will  be 
served  thereby. 

"(h)  The  provision  of  assistance  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  or  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  bringing 
within  the  application  of  chapter  15  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  any  nonsupervlsory 
employee  of  an  urban  mass  transpKjrtation 
system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  entity  per- 
forming related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  Is  otherwise  Inapplicable. 

"(1)  Fimds  available  for  expenditure  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
and  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
supplementary  to  and  not  In  substitution  for 
funds  authorized  and  available  for  obliga- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  section  3(e)  (4)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  shall  apply  in  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  and  subsectl(m  (c)  ot  this 
section. 


"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion In  any  fiscal  year  when  there  has  been 
enacted  an  Urban  Transportation  Trust  Fund 
or  similar  assured  funding  for  both  highway 
and  public  transportation." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

^142.  Urban  highway  public  transportation." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"142.  Public  transportation.". 

ECONOMIC  CBOWTH  CXNTXX  OeVXI.OPl<n<T 
HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Section  143  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"demonstration  projects"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "proj- 
ects", and  by  striking  out  "demonstration 
project"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  "project", 
by  striking  out  "the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem" In  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "a  Federal- 
aid  system  (other  than  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem)", and  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out 
"Federal-aid  primary  highways"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "highways  on  the  Pederal- 
ald  system  on  which  such  development  high- 
way Is  located". 

(b)  Section  143(e)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  thU  section,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  coat  of  any  project  for  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  Improvement  of  a  develop- 
ment highway  under  this  section  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  provided  under  this  title 
for  any  other  project  on  the  Federal -aid 
system  on  which  such  development  highway 
is  located." 

(c)  Section  143(a)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  demon- 
strate the  role  that  highways  can  play". 

rB>KSAL-STATE  BXLATIONSHIP 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"J  145.  Pederal-State  relationship 

"The  authorization  of  the  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  or  their  availability  for  expend-  ' 
Iture  under  this  chapter  shall  in  no  way 
Infrmge  on  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States 
to  determine  which  projects  shall  be  fed- 
erally financed.  The  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter provide  for  a  federally  assisted  State 
program." 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United   States  Code,  Is  amended  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"145.  Federal-State  relationship." 

BICTCLK    ntANSPORTATION    AND    PEDESTRIAN 
WAUCWATS 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"J217.  Bicycle  transportation  and  pedestrian 
walkways 
"(a)  To  encourage  the  multiple  use  of 
highway  rights-of-way,  mcludmg  the  devel- 
opment. Improvement,  and  use  of  bicycle 
transportation  and  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  pedestrian  walkways  on  or  in 
conjunction  with  highway  rights-of-way,  the 
States  may,  on  Federal -aid  highway  projects. 
Include  to  the  extent  practicable,  suitable, 
and  feasible,  the  construction  of  separate  or 
preferential  bicycle  lanes  or  paths,  bicycle 
traffic  control  devices,  shelters  and  parking 
facilities  to  serve  bicycles  and  persons  using 
bicycles,  and  pedestrian  walkways  In  conjunc- 
tion or  connection  with  Federal-aid  highways. 
Sums  apportioned  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (I),  (2),  (3).  and  (6)  of  section 
104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
bicycle  projects  and  pedestrian  walkways  au- 
thorized under  this  section  and  such  projects 
shall  be  located  and  designated  pursuant  to 


an  overall  plan  which  will  provide  due  con- 
sideration for  safety  and  contiguous  routes. 

"(b)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  bi- 
cycle or  pedestrian  walkway  project  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project,  and  the 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  such 
bicycle  project  or  pedestrian  walkway  shall 
be  that  provided  in  section  120  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  for  forest  highways, 
forest  development  roads  and  trails,  public 
lands  development  roads  and  trails,  park 
roads  and  trails,  parkways,  Indian  reserva- 
tion roads,  and  public  lands  highways  shall 
be  available,  at  the  discretion  of  the  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  administration  of 
such  funds,  for  the  construction  of  bicycle 
and  pedestrian  routes  in  conjunction  with 
such  trails,  roads,  highways,  and  parkways. 

"(d)  No  motorized  vehicles  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  trails  and  walkways  authorized 
under  this  section  except  for  maintenance 
purposes  and,  when  snow  conditions  and 
State  or  local  regulations  permit,  snow- 
mobiles. 

"(e)  Not  more  than  MO.000,000  of  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  obligated  for  projects  authorized 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  no  State  shall  obligate  more  than  a2,- 
000,000  for  such  projects  in  any  fiscal  year." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"217.  Bicycle  transportation  and  pedestrian 
walkways." 

SPECIAI.  T7KBAN   HIGH  DKNSITT  TKAJTIC  PBOOBAIC 

Sec.  125.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  33  of  the 

United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"1 146.    Special    \irban    high    density    traffic 

program 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1974,  (50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  aso.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  tor  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  connected  to  the  Interstate 
System  In  portions  of  urbanized  areas  with 
high  traffic  density.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop guldeimes  and  standards  for  the  desig- 
nation of  routes  and  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  this  purpose  which  Include  the  roUow- 
ing  criteria: 

"(1)  Routes  designated  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  longer  than  ten  miles. 

"(2)  Routes  designated  shall  serve  areas 
of  concentrated  population  and  heavy  traffic 
congestion. 

"(3)  Routes  designated  shall  serve  the 
urgent  needs  of  commercial.  Industrial,  air- 
port, or  national  defense  installations. 

"(4)  Any  routes  shall  connect  with  exlst- 
Ing  routes  on  the  Interstate  System. 

"(5)  Routes  designated  under  this  section 
shall  have  been  approved  through  the  plan- 
ning process  required  under  section  134  of 
this  title  and  determined  to  be  essential  by 
responsible  local  officials. 

"(6)  A  route  shall  be  designated  imder 
this  section  only  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  no  feasible  or  practicable  alterna- 
tive mode  of  transportation  which  could 
meet  the  needs  of  the  area  to  be  served  is 
now  available  or  could  become  available  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

"(7)  The  designation  of  routes  under  this 
section  shall  comply  with  section  138  of  this 
title,  and  no  route  shall  be  designated  which 
substantially  damages  or  Infringes  upon  any 
residential  area. 

"(8)  Routes  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  and  responsible  local  officials. 

"(9)  No  more  than  one  route  in  any  one 
State  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(10)  Any  route  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  must  be  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
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of  any  project  authorized  piirsuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  project." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 

title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"146.    Special    urban    high    density    traffic 

program." 

PKioarrr  panuxT  aoum 

8BC.  126.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"I  147.  Priority  primary  routes 

"(a)  High  traffic  sections  of  highways  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  which  con- 
nect to  the  Interstate  System  shall  be  selected 
by  each  State  highway  department.  In  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  local  officials,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary,  for  priority 
of  Improvement  to  supplement  the  service 
provided  by  the  Interstate  System  by  fur- 
nishing needed  adequate  traffic  collector  and 
distributor  facilities.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  such  highways  shall  hereafter  in  this 
section  be  referred  to  as  'priority  primary 
routes'. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  any  project  on 
a  priority  primary  route  shall  be  that  pro- 
vided in  section  120(a)  of  this  title.  All  pro- 
visions of  this  title  applicable  to  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  shall  be  applicable  to  pri- 
ority primary  routes  selected  under  this  sec- 
tion except  that  one -half  of  such  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104(b)  (1)  of  this  title,  and 
one -half  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  section  104(b)(3) 
of  this  title.  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  January  1  next  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  yeso'  for  which  au- 
thorized. 

"(c)  The  initial  selection  of  the  priority 
primary  routes  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
completing  such  routes  shall  l>e  reported  to 
Congress  on  or  before  July  1.  1974. 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry 
out  this  section  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974, 1200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"147.  Priority  primary  routes.". 

AUISKA   BIGHWAT 

Sbc.  127.   (a)(1)    Chapter  2  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  aa 
follows: 
"I  218.  Alaska  Highway 

"(a)  Recognizing  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  the 
United  States  from  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  from  the  Alaskan  border  to 
Haines  Junction  in  Canada  and  the  Haines 
Cutoff  Highway  from  Hames  Junction  in 
Canada  to  the  south  Alaskan  border,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  out  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
provide  for  necessary  reconstruction  of  such 
highway.  Such  appropriations  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  No  expenditures 
shall  be  made  for  the  construction  of  such 
highways  until  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  Oovemment  of  Canada  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  provide,  In  part,  that  the  Canadian 
Government — 

"(1)  will  provide,  without  participation  of 
funds  authorized  under  this  title  all  nec- 
essary right-of-way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
such  highways,  which  right-of-way  shall  for- 
ever be  held  inviolate  as  a  part  of  such  high- 
ways for  public  use; 

"(2)  will  not  Impose  any  highway  toll,  or 
permit  any  such  toll  to  be  charged  for  the 
use  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons; 


"(3)  will  not  levy  or  assess,  directly  or  m- 
dlrectly,  any  fee,  tax,  or  other  charge  for  the 
use  of  such  highways  by  vehicles  or  persons 
from  the  United  States  that  does  not  apply 
equally  to  vehicles  or  persons  of  Canada; 

"(4)  will  continue  to  grant  reciprocal  rec- 
ognition of  vehicle  registration  and  drivers' 
licenses  In  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 

"(6)  will  maintain  such  highways  after 
their  completion  in  proper  condition  ade- 
quately to  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic. 

"(b)  The  survey  and  construction  work  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  completing  neces- 
sary reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  the  Alaskan  border  to  Haines  Junction 
in  Canada  and  the  Haines  Cutoff  Highway 
from  Haines  Junction  in  Canada  to  the  south 
Alaskan  border  there  is  authorized  to  l>e 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $58,670,000  to  be 
expanded  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  218  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

saiDGEs  ON  wedAkl  dams 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Section  320(d)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$16,761,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$25,261,000". 

(b)  All  sums  appropriated  under  authority 
of  the  increased  authorization  of  $8,500,000 
established  by  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  expendlttire  only  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  lock  and  dam 
numbered  13  on  the  Arlcansas  River  near  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  in  the  amount  of  $2,100,000 
and  in  connection  with  reconstruction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Chickamauga  Dam  on  the 
Tennessee  River  near  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  amount  of  $6,400,000.  No  such 
sums  shall  be  appropriated  until  all  appli- 
cable requirements  of  section  320  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  CXxle  have  been  com- 
piled with  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
the  State  of  Arkansas  for  the  Fort  Smith 
project,  and  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the 
Chattanooga  project. 

GSXAT  KIVXR  SOAD 

Sec.  129.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  ol  1954,  as  amended  (68 
Stat.  70:  Public  Law  83-350),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$500,000"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "$600,000". 

(b)   Chi^)ter  1  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Oode  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  aa  follows: 
"i  148.  Development  of  a  national  scenic  and 
recreational  highway 

"(a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  criteria  for  tiie  location  and 
construction  or  reconstruction  of  the  Oreat 
River  Road  by  the  ten  States  bordering  the 
Mississippi  River.  Such  criteria  shall  include 
requirements  that — 

"(1)  priority  be  given  In  the  location  of 
the  Great  River  Road  near  or  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  larger  populatkm  centers  of 
the  State  and  further  priority  be  given  to  the 
construction  and  improTement  of  the  Oreat 
River  Road  In  the  proximity  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Wis- 
consin River; 

"(2)  the  Oreat  River  Road  be  connected 
with  other  Federal-aid  highways  and  prefer- 
ably with  the  Interstate  System; 

"(3)  the  Oreat  River  Road  be  marked  with 
uniform  identifying  signs; 

"(4)  effective  control,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 131  of  this  title,  of  signs,  displays,  and 
dSTices  will  be  provided  along  the  Oreat 
River  Road: 

"(5)   the  provisions  of  section  129(a)   of 


this  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  bridge  or 
tunnel  on  the  Oreat  River  Road  and  no  fees 
shall  be  charged  for  the  use  of  any  facility 
constructed  with  assistance  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'construction'  includes  the  acquisition 
of  areas  of  historical,  archeologlcal,  or  scien- 
tific Interest,  necessary  easements  for  scenic 
purposes,  and  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  roadside  rest  areas  (Including  appro- 
priate recreational  facilities),  scenic  viewing 
areas,  and  other  appropriate  facilities  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Highways  constructed  or  recon- 
structed pursuant  to  this  section  (except 
subsection  (f ) )  shall  be  part  of  the  Federal- 
aid  system. 

"(d)  Funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  ten  States  bordering 
the  Mississippi  River  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  payments  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Federal  share  of  the  coat  of 
any  project  for  any  construction  or  recon- 
struction pursuant  to  the  preceding  subsec- 
tions of  this  section  shall  be  that  provided 
m  section  120  of  this  title  for  the  Federal 
aid  system  on  which  such  project  is  located, 
and  if  such  project  is  not  on  such  a  system, 
such  share  shall  be  70  per  centum  of  such 
cost. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over  Federal 
lands  open  to  the  public  in  order  to  enter 
Into  appropriate  arrangements  for  necessary 
construction  or  reconstruction  of  highways 
on  such  lands  to  carry  out  this  section.  High- 
ways constructed  or  reconstructed  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  section  which  are  not  on  a 
Federal-aid  system,  and  highways  con- 
structed or  reconstructed  under  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  subject  to  the  criteria  ap- 
plicable to  highways  constructed  or  recon- 
structed pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  Funds  authorized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (g)  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  construction  or  rec6nstructlon  pur- 
siiant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  construction  or  re- 
construction of  roads  on  a  Federal-aid  high- 
way system,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1976,  for  allocations  to  the  States  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  June  30,  1976,  and  Jtme^aO.  1976,  for 
construction  and  reconstructlon~or  roads  not 
on  a  Federf>.l-ald  highway  system." 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  Insertmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"148.  Development  of  a  national  scenic  and 
recreational  highway.". 

ALASKAN  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  130.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  sen- 
tence "June  30,  1972  and  June  30,  1973,"  and 
substituting  "June  SO,  1972,  June  80,  1973, 
June  30,  1974,  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30, 
1976." 

acOTE    101    IN   NEW    HAMPBRXkE 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  amount  of  all  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  paid  on  account  of  tboae 
sections  of  Route  101  In  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall,  prior  to  the  collection  of 
any  tolls  thereon,  'be  repaid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  on  or  before  October  1, 

1977.  The  amount  so  repaid  shall  t>e  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation 
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tot  "Federal-Aid  Highways  (Trust  Fund)". 
At  the  time  of  such  repayment,  the  Federal- 
aid  projects  with  respect  to  which  such  funds 
have  been  repaid  and  any  other  Federal-aid 
project  located  on  said  sections  of  such  toll 
road  and  programed  for  expenditure  on  any 
such  project,  shall  be  credited  to  the  unpro- 
gramed  balance  of  Federal-aid  highways 
funds  of  the  same  class  last  apportioned  to 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  The  amount  so 
credited  shall  be  In  addition  to  all  other 
funds  then  apportioned  to  said  State  and 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  or  supplemented. 

(b)  Upon  the  repayment  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal -aid  highway 
program  of  the  projects  on  said  sections  of 
Route  101  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  such  sections  of  said  route  shaill 
become  and  be  free  of  any  and  all  restrictions 
contained  In  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  or  supplemented,  or  In  any  reg- 
ulation thereimder,  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
position and  collection  of  tolls  or  other 
charges  thereon  or  for  the  use  thereof. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  following  sections: 

(1)  That  section  of  Route  101  from  Route 
13S  In  Bpplng  to  Brentwood  Comers,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  two  and  thirty  one- 
bundredths  centerllne  miles. 

(2)  That  section  of  Route  101  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sells  Comer  In  Auburn,  beginning  ap- 
proximately two  and  forty  one-hundredtha 
centerllne  miles  east  of  the  Junction  of  Inter- 
state Route  93  and  running  easterly  approxi- 
mately two  miles. 

rSZEINC   IKTOtSTATK   TOLL   BRIDGES 

Sec.  132.  Section  129,  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  139  of  this  Act, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  each 
State  which,  before  January  1,  1975,  shall 
have  constructed  or  acquired  any  Inter- 
state toll  bridge  (Including  approaches 
thereto),  which  before  January  1,  1976, 
caused  such  toll  bridge  to  be  made  free, 
which  bridge  Is  owned  and  maintained  by 
such  State  or  by  a  political  subdivision  there- 
of, and  which  bridge  Is  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  (other  than  the  Interstate 
System) ,  sums  apportioned  to  such  State  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
subsection,  (b)  of  section  104  of  this  title 
shall  be  available  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
a  project  under  this  subsection  of  (1)  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
the  reasonable  value  of  such  bridge  after 
deducting  therefrom  that  portion  of  such 
value  attributable  to  any  grant  or  contribu- 
tion previously  paid  by  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  the  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion of  such  bridge,  and  exclusive  of  rights- 
of-way,  or  (2)  the  amovmt  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  outstanding  unpaid 
bonds  or  other  obligations  created  and  .is- 
sued for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
such  bridge  exceeds  the  amount  of  any 
funds  accumulated  or  provided  for  their 
amortization,  on  the  date  such  bridge  Is 
made  free,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  amount." 

8TUUT  OF  TOLL  BRnXSK  AUTBORITT 

Sbc.  133.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  authorized  and  directed  to  undertake 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  existing  Federal  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  toll  bridges  over  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  action  can  and  should 
be  ti^en  to  assure  Just  and  reasonable  tolls 
nationwide.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  findings  of  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1,  1974,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  modifications  or  additions  to  exist- 
ing laws,  regidatlons,  and  pc^cles,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  t<dl  bridge  at  Chester. 


Illinois,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31. 
1973. 

(b)  The  Secretkry  of  Transiwrtatlon  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  guide- 
lines governing  any  Increase  in  tolls  for  use 
of  any  bridge  constructed  pursuant  to  either 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1906  or  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946. 

NATIONAL  SCENIC  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  STXTDT 

Sac.  134.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  a  fiill  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  the  feasblllty 
of  establishing  a  national  system  of  scenic 
highways  to  link  together  and  make  mor« 
accessible  to  the  American  people  recreation- 
al, historical,  scientific,  and  other  similar 
areas  of  scenic  Interest  and  Importance.  In 
the  conduct  of  such  Investigation  and  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and  consult 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautl- 
ficatlon,  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, and  other  Interested  private  orga- 
nizations, groups,  and  Individuals.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  his  findmgs  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July  1,  1974,  Including  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  Implementing  such  a  program.  There 
is  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  $250,000 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  and 
study  to  examine  problems  of  \iaer  access  to 
parks,  recreation  areas  (Including  public 
recreation  areas  on  Federal  lakes),  historic 
sites  and  wUdltfe  refuges.  Such  study  and 
Investigation  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to,  an  analysis  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  a  national  scenic  road  and  park- 
ways system  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
Including  benefits  to  the  user  if  any  and  the 
total  long  range  environmental  Impact  of 
such  system  on  the  Nation's  recreation  re- 
sources; alternatives  to  private  automobile 
access  to  parks  and  recreation  resources,  in- 
cluding mass  transit:  and  special  problems 
of  safe  access  to  urban  and  metropolitan 
parks  and  recreation  resources.  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  Investigations  and  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  and  consult  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
and  Interested  private  organizations,  groups 
and  individuals.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1976,  In- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Implement- 
ing any  suggested  programs. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  136.  None  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  highways  In  that  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  lying  outside  of  cities",  approved 
March  2,  1893  (27  SUt.  532),  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  any  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  within  the  District  of  Ci^umbia. 

coaamoR  hearings 
Sec.  136.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Tranqwrta- 
tlon  shall  permit  no  further  action  on  Inter- 
state Route  1-287  between  Montvllle  and 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey,  imtll  new  corridor 
hearings  are  held. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transp<matlon  shall 
permit  no  further  action  on  the  Corpora- 
tion Freeway,  Wlnston-Salem.  North  Caro- 
lina, until  new  corridor  hearings  are  held. 

(c)  The  new  corridor  hearings  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  held  and  the  reports 
thereon  shall  be  made  no  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

INTEXSTATB  ST8TXU 

Sec.  187.  (a)  Paragraph  (2^  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  103  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "additional  mileage  for  the  Inter- 
state System  of  two  hundred  miles,  to  be  used 


In  making  modifications"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "additional  mileage  for  the  Inter- 
state System  of  five  hundred  miles,  to  be  used 
In  making  nuxllficatlons". 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  1968  Interstate  System  cost 
estimate  set  forth  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 199.  Ninetieth  Congress,  as  revised," 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  1972  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  set 
forth  In  House  Public  Works  Committee 
Print  Numbered  92-29.  as  revised  In  Housa 
Report  Numbered  92-1443." 

(3)  The  fifth  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "due  regard"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "preference, 
along  with  due  regard  for  Interstate  high- 
way type  needs  on  a  nationwide  basis.". 

(b)  Sulieectlon  (e)  of  section  103  of  tltla 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"(4)  Upon  the  Joint  request  of  a  SUte 
Governor  and  the  local  governments  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  may  withdraw  his 
approval  of  any  route  or  portion  thereof  on 
the  Interstate  System  within  any  urbanized 
area  In  that  State  selected  and  approved  in 
accordance  with  this  title  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment  of  this  paragraph.  If  he  determines  that 
such  route  or  portion  thereof  is  not  essential 
to  completion  of  a  unified  and  connected 
Interstate  System  or  will  no  longer  b« 
essential  by  reason  of  the  application  of  this 
paragraph  and  will  not  be  construed  u  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System,  and  if  ha 
receives  assurances  that  the  State  does  not 
mtend  to  construct  a  toll  road  In  the  traffic 
corridor  which  would  be  served  by  such 
route  or  portion  thereof.  The  mileage  of 
the  route  or  portion  thereof  approval  of 
which  is  withdrawn  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  designation  on  th« 
Interstate  System  In  any  other  State  in 
acooroance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. After  the  Secretary  has  withdrawn 
his  approval  of  any  such  route  or  portion 
thereof,  whenever  responsible  local  offlclala 
of  such  urbanized  area  notify  the  State 
highway  department  that,  in  lieu  of  a  route 
or  portion  thereof  approval  for  which  Is 
withdrawn  under  this  paragraph,  their  needs 
require  a  nonhlghway  public  mass  transit 
project  Involving  the  construction  of  fixed 
rail  facilities,  or  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment.  Including  rolling  stock  for  any 
mode  of  mass  transit,  or  both,  and  the  State 
highway  department  determines  that  such 
public  mass  transit  project  Is  In  accordance 
with  the  planning  process  under  section  134 
of  this  title  and  is  entitled  to  priority  under 
such  planning  process,  such  public  mass 
transit  project  shall  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Secretary.  Approval  of  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  such 
project  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  deemed  a 
contractual  obligation  of  the  United  States 
for  payment  out  of  the  general  funds  In  the 
Treasury  of  Its  proportional  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  which  would  be  paid  for 
such  a  project  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  except  that  the  total 
Federal  cost  of  all  such  projects  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  such  route  or 
portion  thereof  approval  of  which  Is  with- 
drawn under  this  paragraph,  shall  not  exceed 
the  Federal  share  of  the  coet  which  should 
have  been  paid  for  such  route  or  portion 
thereof,  as  such  coet  Is  Included  In  the  1972 
Interstate  System  cost  estimate  set  forth  In 
table  6  of  House  Public  Works  Committee 
Print  Nimibered  92-20,  as  revised  In  House 
Report  Numbered  93-1443.  Funds  apportioned 
to  such  State  for  the  Interstate  System, 
which  apportionment  Is  based  upon  an  In- 
terstate System  cost  estimate  that  Includes 
a  route  or  portion  thereof  approval  of  which 
Is  withdrawn  under  this  paragraph,  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  project  as  such  share  be- 
comes a  contractural  obligation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  No  general  funds  shall  be  obll- 
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gated  under  authority  of  this  paragraph  af- 
ter June  30,  1981.  No  nonhlghway  public 
mass  transit  project  shall  be  approved  un- 
der this  paragraph  unless  the  Secretary  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  from 
the  State  that  public  mass  transiiortatlon 
systems  will  fully  utilize  the  proposed  proj- 
ect. The  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  as  bring- 
ing within  the  i4>pllcatlon  of  chapter  16  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  any  nonsuper- 
vlsory  employee  of  an  urban  mass  tran^or- 
tatlon  system  (or  of  any  6ther  agency  or 
entity  performing  related  functions)  to 
whom  such  chapter  is  otherwise  inapplica- 
ble. Funds  available  for  expenditure  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  supplementary  to  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for  fvmds  authorized  and  available 
for  obligation  pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 
The  provisions  of  section  3(e)  (4)  of  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  In  carrying  out  this 
paragraph." 

FT7BLIC     MASS     TRANSPORTATION     BTm>IE8 

Sec.  138.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Governor  of  each  State 
and  appropriate  local  (riBclals,  make  an  eval- 
uation of  that  portion  of  the  1972  National 
Transportation  Report,  pertaining  to  public 
mass  transportation.  Such  evaluation  shall 
include  all  urban  areas.  The  evaluation  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  Refining  the  public  mass  transporta- 
tion needs  contained  In  such  report. 

(2)  Developing  a  program  to  accomplish 
the  needs  of  each  urban  area  for  public  mass 
transportation. 

(3)  Analyzing  the  existing  funding  capa- 
bilities of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  meeting  such  needs. 

(4)  Analyzing  other  funding  capabilities 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government's  for 
meeting  such  needs. 

(6)  Determining  the  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  relating  to  the  public  mass 
transportation  system. 

(6)  Determining  and  comparing  fare  struc- 
tures of  all  public  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  July  1, 
1974,  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  this 
evaluation  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  necessary  legislation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
revenue  mechanisms.  Including  a  tax  on  fuels 
used  In  the  provision  of  urban  mass  trans- 
portation service,  and  an  additional  gaso- 
line tax  Imposed  In  urban  areas,  which  could 
be  iised  now  or  In  the  future  to  finance 
transportation  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Such  study  will  include  an  analysis  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  various  potential  sources 
of  user  tax  revenues,  the  rates  at  which  such 
taxes  could  be  levied  (including  possible  dif- 
ferential rates) ,  the  mechanisms  for  collec- 
tion of  such  taxes,  the  Incidence  of  such 
taxes,  and  the  potential  Impact  on  transit 
usage  caused  by  such  taxes.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  findings  of 
his  study  by  no  later  than  the  180th  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  not  to  ex- 
ceed 810,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 

rSRRY   OPERATIONS 

Sec.  139.  (a)  The  last  subsection  of  section 
129  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby 
redesignated  as  subsection  (g). 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (g)  of 
section  129  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
as  redesignated  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  Such  ferry  may  be  operated  only 
within  the  State  (Including  the  Islands  which 
comprise  the  SUte  of  HawaU)  or  between  ad- 
joining States.  Except  with  respect  to  opera- 
tions between  the  islands  which  comprise 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  operations  between 


the  States  of  Alaslca  and  Washington,  or  be- 
tween any  two  points  within  the  State  of 
Alaska,  no  part  of  such  a  ferry  operation 
shall  be  in  any  foreign  or  international 
waters." 

MXno  ACCBSSIBILITT  TO  THE  HANDICAFFED 

Sec.  140.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
In  amounts  sufficient  to  finance  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  providing  such  facilities 
for  the  subway  and  rapid  transit  system  au- 
thorized In  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  320)  bs  may  be 
necessary  to  make  such  subway  and  system 
accessible  by  the  handicapped  through  Im- 
plementation of  Public  Laws  90-480  and  91- 
206.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
to  carry  out  this  section,  not  to  exceed 
865,000,000. 

ENTIBONMXNTAL    IMPACT    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  141.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall,  not  later  than  forty-five  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  com- 
plete all  necessary  action  on  ( 1 )  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  (2)  the  applica- 
tion for  approval  under  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946,  with  re^>ect  to  the  pro{>osal  for 
construction  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Rarltan  River  In  such  State 
for  the  purpose  of  such  State's  Highway 
Route  18. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall — 

(1)  by  October  1,  1973 — 

(A)  complete  the  draft  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  pursuant  to  section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  and  his  determination  under  section  4 
(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
and  section  138  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  on  the  project  for  Interstate 
Route  Numbered  66  In  the  State  of  Virginia 
from  the  Nat]iSnal  Capital  Beltway  to  the 
Potomac  River,  which  project  is  described  in 
the  1972  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
the  National  system  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  as  estimate  section  termini 
E  10.4.2  at  the  Btitway  to  E  10.11.1  In  Rosslyn. 

(B)  circulate  such  statement  to  all  Inter- 
ested Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
to  the  public  for  comment  within  forty-five 
days,  and 

(C)  Insure  that  notice  of  a  public  hearing 
on  the  design  and  location  of  such  project  Is 
Issued; 

(2)  Insure  that  a  public  hearing  Is  held 
within  forty-five  days  after  Issuance  of  the 
notice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this 
subsection:  and 

(S)  not  later  than  December  31, 1973,  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  Information  re- 
ceived at  the  hearing,  review  any  comments 
on  the  statement  received  within  the  forty- 
five-day  notice  period  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  and  any 
other  Information  received  by  the  end  of  such 
forty-five-day  period  and  file  the  final  ver- 
sion of  such  statement  on  the  basis  of  such 
comments  and  Information,  together  with 
any  other  final  determination  which  he  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  In  order  to  permit  the 
construction  of  such  project  to  proceed.  The 
determination  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
clusive with  respect  to  all  Issues  of  fact. 

TRUCK   LANES 

Sec.  142.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  to  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"f  149.  Truck  lanes 

"The  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  project 
on  any  Federal -aid  system  the  construction 
of  exclusive  or  preferential  truck  lanes." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  ^d  thereof  the  following : 
"140.  Ttuck  lanes.". 


HIGHWAY   STUDIES 


Sec.  143.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  report  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1976, 
on  the  feasibility  and  necessity  for  con- 
structing to  appropriate  standards  proposed 
highways  along  the  foUowlng  routes: 

(1)  A  route  from  Briinswlck,  Georgia,  or  Its 
vicinity,  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or  Its 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  following  In- 
termediate locations,  or  vicinities  thereof: 
Columbus,  Georgia;  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
Tupelo,  Mississippi;  Memphis,  Tennessee; 
Batesvllle  or  Jonesboro,  Arkansas;  and 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

(2)  A  route  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  or 
Its  vicinity,  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  Its  vicinity, 
so  aligned  as  to  cross  the  Mississippi  River 
at  a  point  between  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  on  the 
north,  and  Hannibal,  Missouri,  on  the  south. 

(3)  A  route  from  AmarlUo,  Texas,  or  Its 
vicinity  to  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  or  Its 
vicinity,  so  aligned  as  to  serve  the  following 
Intermediate  locations,  or  vicinities  thereof; 
Hereford,  Texas;  Clovls,  New  Mexico;  Portales, 
New  Mexico;  Roswell,  New  Mexico;  Ruldoso, 
New  Mexico;  Tularosa,  New  Mexico;  and 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico;  together  with  a 
branch  route  from  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico, 
or  Its  vicinity,  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  or  Its  vicin- 
ity, to  connect  with  Interstate  Route  No.  10 
and  the  port  of  entry  virlth  Mexico. 

(4)  A  route  from  the  Port  of  Catoosa. 
Catoosa,  Oklahoma,  or  Its  vicinity,  to  Inter- 
state Route  No.  36  to  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma, 
or  its  vicinity. 

(6)  ExtenBlon'~of  Interstate  Highway  70 
from  Cove  Fort,  Utah,  or  Its  vicinity,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  so  aligned  to  serve  the 
Intermediate  locations  of  Ely  and  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  or  their  vicinities. 

'  (6)  A  route  from  ECansas  City,  Missouri, 
or  its  vicinity,  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  or 
its  vicinity,  BO  aligned  to  serve  one  or  both 
of  the  following  intermediate  locations  or 
vicinities  thereof:  Fayettevllle,  Fort  Smith, 
and  Texarkana,  Arkansas;  or  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  or  any  other  route  through  the 
State  of  Arlcansas  determined  feasible  by 
such  State  and  the  Secretary. 

(7)  A  route  from  Interstate  Highway  380 
from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  via  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to 
Interstate  Highway  90  at  Rockford,  Illinois; 
and  an  extension  of  Interstate  Highway  74 
from  the  Davenport,  lowa-Mollne.  lUlnoU. 
area  through  Dubuque.  Iowa,  to  Interstate 
90  at  Lacrosse,  Wisconsin. 

(8)  Extension  of  Interstate  Highway  27 
from  Lubbock.  Texas,  (a  Its  vicinity  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  -intersect  with  Inter- 
state 20  and,  proceeding  ftirther,  to  intersect 
with  Interstate  10. 

(0)  A  route  from  Sallna,  Kansas,  or  its 
vicinity,  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Intersect 
with  Interstate  80  In  the  vicinity  of  York, 
Nebraska,  and,  proceeding  further,  to  Inter- 
state 29  In  the  vicinity  of  Watertown.  South 
Dakota. 

(10)  A  route  from  Wichita,  Kansas,  or  Its 
vicinity  to  Tucumcarl,  New  Mexico,  or  Its 
vicinity,  so  aligned  to  serve  the  following 
intermediate  locations  or  vicinities  thereof: 
Pratt,  Kansas:  Meade,  Kansas;  Liberal. 
Kansas;  Ouymon,  Oklahoma;  Stafford, 
Texas;  Dalhart,  Texas;  and  Logan,  New 
Mexico;  or  any  other  route  through  the 
State  of  Kansas  determined  feasible  by  such 
State  and  the  Secretary. 

INTER-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  144.  Section  4  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1962  , (Public  Law  87-666; 
76  Stat.  1145)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$32,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$42,000,000". 

DONATIOirS 

Sec.  146.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"{  323.  Donations 

"Nothing  In  this  title,  or  In  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
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a  person  whose  real  property  Is  being  ac- 
quired In  connection  with  a  project  under 
this  title,  after  he  has  been  tendered  the 
fvill  amovint  of  the  estimated  Just  compensa- 
tlon  as  established  by  an  approved  appraisal 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  subject  real 
property,  from  making  a  gift  or  donation 
of  such  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of 
any  of  the  compensation  paid  therefor,  to  a 
Federal  agency,  a  State  or  a  State  agency, 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  as  said 
person  shall  determine." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"323.  Donations.". 

HIGH-SPEED      TSAMSPOBTATIOIf      DXMONSTKATION 

Sec.  146.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake a  study  and  demonstration  program 
for  high-speed  bus  service  from  collection 
points  In  the  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bta  area  to  Dulles  International  Airport,  Vir- 
ginia. Such  study  and  demonstration  shall 
utUlze  exclusive  bus  transportation  lanes  be- 
tween points  of  origin  and  termination  of 
such  service,  and  Include,  where  necessary, 
the  construction  of  such  exclusive  bxxs  trans- 
portation lanes  as  well  as  terminal  and  park- 
ing faculties.  Such  study  and  demonstration 
shall  also  include  the  purchase  of  high-speed 
buses.  As  necessary  to  implement  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  undertake  research  Into 
the  development  of  buses  designed  to  main- 
tain high-speed,  safe  transportation.  Not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  of  the  amount  authorized 
k  to  be  apportioned  under  section  104(b)  (6)  of 
tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  shall  be  avaUable  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  and 
such  sum  shall  be  set  aside  for  such  purpose 
prior  to  the  apportionment  of  such  amount 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

KUKAL    HIGHWAT    PT7BUC    TKANSPORTATION 
DEMONSTKATION    PROGRAM 

Src.  147.  To  encourage  the  development. 
Improvement,  and  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  operating  vehicles  on  high- 
wajrs  for  transportation  of  passengers  with- 
in rural  areas,  in  order  to  enhance  access  of 
rural  populations  to  employment,  health 
care,  retail  centers,  education,  and  public 
services,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  two-fiscal -year 
period  ending  June  30,  1976,  of  which  $20  - 
000,000  ahaU  be  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  for  public 
mass  transportation  on  highways  In  rural 
areas.  Projecto  eUgible  for  Federal  funds  un- 
der thlB  section  shall  include  highway  traf- 
fic control  devices,  the  construction  of  pas- 
senger loading  areas  and  facilities.  Including 
aheltera,  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  pub- 
lic mass  transportation  passengers,  and  the 
purchase  of  passenger  equipment  other  than 
rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail. 

PmEBAT.-AID    SYSTEMS   RXAUONMZNT 

Sbc.  148.  (a)  SecUon  103(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  reniunbered  as  section 
103(b)(1)  and  a  new  section  103(b)(2)  1b 
added  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  After  June  30.  1976,  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  shall  consist  of  an  adequate 
system  of  connected  main  roads  important 
to  interstate,  statewide,  and  regional  travel; 
consisting  of  rur&l  arterial  routes  and  their 
extensions  Into  or  through  urban  areas.  "ITie 
Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  be  deslg. 
nated  by  each  State  acting  through  its  State 
highway  department  and  where  appropriate, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  planning 
process  pureuant  to  section  134  of  this  tlUe. 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  as 
provided  by  subsection  (f )  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  108(c)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  renumbered  as  section  103  (c) 
(1)  and  a  new  subsection  103(c)  (2)  is  added 
to  read  as  follows: 


"(2)  After  June  30,  1976,  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  shall  consist  of  rural  major 
collector  routes.  The  Federal -aid  secondary 
system  shall  be  designated  by  each  State 
through  its  State  highway  department  and 
appropriate  local  officials  in  cooperation  with 
each  other,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  as  provided  In  subseetlon  (f)  of 
this  section." 

(c)  SecUon  103(d)  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  renumbered  as  section  103 
(d)(1)  and  a  new  subsection  103(d)(2)  Is 
added  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  After  June  30,  1976,  the  Federal-aid 
tirban  system  shall  be  located  In  each  urban- 
ized area  and  such  other  urban  areas  as  the 
State  highway  departments  may  designate 
and  shall  consist  of  arterial  routes  and  col- 
lector routes,  exclusive  of  urban  extensions 
of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system.  The  routes 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  shall  be 
designated  by  appropriate  local  ofBclals,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  as  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  and  In  the  case  of  urbanized 
areas  shall  also  be  In  accordance  with  the 
planning  process  required  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  134  of  thU  title." 

(d)  Federal-aid  systems  realignment  shall 
be  based  upon  anticipated  functional  usage 
In  the  year  1980  or  a  planned  connected  sys- 
tem. 

<e)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  amend- 
ments, the  second  sentence  of  section  103 
(c)(1)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  Insert,  after  the  words  'local 
rural  roads,"  the  phrase,  "access  roads  to 
airports.". 

TOIX    ROAD   RKZMBXntaEKENT    PROGRAM 

Src.  149.  (a)  Whenever  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana has  received  Its  final  apportionment  of 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  ex- 
penditure on  the  Interstate  System,  or  on  or 
after  July  1,  1977,  whichever  first  occtin,  the 
Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  section  129  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  reimburse  the 
Federal  share  of  the  actual  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  new  toll  highways  or  Improvements 
to  existing  toll  highways  In  that  State,  con- 
struction of  which  highways  or  Improvement 
Is  begun  after  July  1.  1973,  but  not  Including 
the  cost  of  toll  collection  and  service  facili- 
ties, on  the  same  basis  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  construction  of  free  highways 
under  chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  upon  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions contained  In  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  construction  as  ap- 
plicable to  a  project  under  section  120(a)  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  from  funds 
apportioned  to  such  State  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  when- 
ever the  State  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  whereby  It  undertakes  per- 
formance of  the  following  obligations: 

( 1 )  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
highway  in  accordance  with  standards  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  all  tolls  received  from  the  operation 
of  such  highway,  less  the  actual  cost  of  such 
operation  and  maintenance,  shall  be  applied 
by  the  State  to  the  repayment  of  the  actual 
costs  of  construction,  except  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  payable  of  such 
actual  costs  of  a  project;  and 

(3)  no  tolls  shall  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  such  highway  after  the  Federal  share  has 
been  paid  and  the  highway  shall  be  main- 
tained and  operated  as  a  free  highway. 
Upon  the  enactment  of  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  at  the  request  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  that 
State  if  such  agreement  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection.  Reimbursements 
shaU  not  be  made  until  after  the  State  re- 
ceives Its  final  apportionment  of  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure 
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on  the  Interstate  System  or  July   1,  1977, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

(c)  Such  highway  shall  be  designated  as  a 
part  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system,  other 
than  the  Interstate  System,  before  the  pay- 
ment of  any  Federal  funds  tinder  this  sec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  mileage  limita- 
tions In  subsection  (b)  of  section  103  of 
title  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  The  Federal  share  payable  of  such  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  project  shall  be  made  In  not 
more  than  fifteen  equal  annual  Installment*. 
from  the  funds  apportioned  to  the  State 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  104  of  title  23  of  the  United  SUtea 
Code,  with  the  first  Installment  being  made 
either  (1)  one  year  after  the  project  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  Into  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  State  highway  department  or 
(2)  either  one  year  after  the  State  receives 
Its  final  apportionment  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure,  on  the 
Interstate  System,  or  July  1,  1977,  whichever 
first  occurs,  whichever  of  such  clause  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  Is  last  to  occur.  Such  payment  shall  be 
applied  against  the  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  project. 

PARKWAYS 

Sec.  160.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  207 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Funds  available  for  parkways  shall 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  coet  of  construction 
and  improvement  thereof,  mcludlng  the  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  and  related  scenic 
easements." 

(b)  Section  207  of  tlUe  23,  United  SUtes 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Any  parkway  project  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  shaU  be  subject  to  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  and  of  any  other  law 
applicable  to  highways  on  such  system." 

RXSKARCR  AND  PLANNINO 

Src.  161.  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  307 
of  tlUe  23.  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Not  to  exceed  1»4  per  centum  of 
the  sums  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974  to  any  State 
under  section  104  of  this  tlUe  ahaU  be  avaU- 
able for  expenditure  upon  request  of  the 
State  highway  department,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary,  with  or  without  State 
fiinds,  for  engineering  and  economic  sur- 
veys and  Investigations:  for  the  planning  of 
fut\ire  highway  programs  and  local  pubUc 
transportation  systems  and  for  planning  for 
the  financing  thereof;  for  studies  of  the  econ- 
omy, safety,  and  convenience  of  highway 
usage  and  the  desirable  regulation  and  equi- 
table taxation  thereof;  and  for  research  and 
development,  necessary  In  connection  with 
the  planning,  design,  construction,  and 
maintenance  of  highways  and  highway  sys- 
tems, and  the  regulation  and  taxation  Kd 
their  use." 

TKCBKICAI,  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  162.  TlUe  28.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion". ^ 

(2)  Section  109(g)  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "Ret"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Act". 

(3)  Sections  126(a)  and  310  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Trans- 
portation". 

(4)  The  heading  of  section  303  Is  amended 
to  read: 

"Administration  organization." 

(6)  Sections  308(b),  309,  312,  and  314  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  Public 
Roads"  each  place  it  appeare  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Federel  Highway  Adminls- 
traUon". 

(6)  Sections  312  and  314  are  amended  by 
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striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  It  ap- 
pean  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
pcntatlon". 

nrCREASES    PRDERAL     SHARE — CFFEUTIVE    DATS 

Sec.  153.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  all  obligations  Incurred  after  June 
30,  1973." 


TXRMIMATION    OT 


AL-am    IKLATIOHSHIP 


Sbc.  164.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law  or  any  court  de- 
cision, to  the  contrary,  the  contractual  re- 
lationship iMtween  the  Federal  and  State 
Oovemmente  shall  be  ended  with  respect  to 
all  portions  of  the  San  Antonio  North  Ex- 
pressway between  Interstate  Highway  35  aod 
Interstate  Loop  410,  and  the  expressway  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Federal-aid  project. 

(b)  The  amount  of  all  Federal -aid  high- 
way funds  paid  on  account  of  sections  of  the 
San  Antonio  North  Expressway  In  Bexar 
Cotinty,  Texas  (Federal -aid  projecte  num- 
bered U  244(7),  U  244(10),  UO  244(9).  U 
244(8) ,  and  U  244(  11) ) .  ahaU  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  so  repaid  shall  be  deposited^  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid 
Hlghwayf  (Tnist  Fund)".  At  the  time  of 
such  repayment  the  Feder&l-ald  projecta 
with  respect  to  which  funds  have  been  re- 
paid and  any  other  Federal-aid  projecte  lo- 
cated on  such  expressway  and  programed  for 
e^Mndlture  on  such  project.  If  any,  shall  be 
canceled  and  withdrawn  from  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program.  Any  amount  so  re- 
paid, together  with  the  unpaid  balance  of 
any  amount  programed  for  expenditure  on 
any  such  project  shall  be  credited  to  the 
unprogramed  balance  of  Federal -aid  highway 
funds  of  the  same  class  last  apportioned  to 
the  States,  respectively.  The  amount  ao  cred- 
ited shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

HIGHWAY   LITTER  STUDY 

Sec.  166.  (a).  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
undertake  a  study  of  litter  accumulation 
within  the  rlghte-of-way  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems  and  recommend  improved 
procedures  to  be  used  by  the  several  States 
to  prevent  and  clean  up  such  highway  litter 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  Secretary  shaU  report 
his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  by  June  30,  1974. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "litter"  means  beverage  and  food  con- 
talnen,  food  wastes,  paper  products,  smoking 
materials  or  packaging,  and  any  other  ma- 
terials which  the  Secretary  finds  are  com- 
monly used  and  discarded  by  the  traveling 
public  and  which,  when  discarded  along 
highway  rights-of-way,  cause  an  unslghUy 
appearance,  a  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety,  or  an  unreasonable  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  section 
307  of  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  are  au- 
thorized to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  required  by  this  section. 

BRIOGX  APPROACH  STANDARDS 

Sec.  166.  Section  109  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  Involving  approaches  to  a  bridge  im- 
der  this  tiUe,  if  such  project  and  bridge  will 
significantly  affect  the  traffic  voliuxte  and  the 
highway  system  of  a  contiguous  State  with- 
out first  taking  into  fiUl  consideration  the 
views  of  that  State." 

AIXOCATION  OP  URSAN  SYSTEM  rUNDS 

Sec.  167.  (a)  Ch^ter  1  of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  ^AiWn^  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"i  160.  Allocation  of  urban  system  funds 


"The  funds  apportioned  toany  State  under 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1(M  of  this  title  that  are  attributable  to  ur- 
banized areas  of  200,000  population  or  vaom 
shall  be  made  avaUable  for  expenditure  in 
such  urbanized  areas  for  projecte  In  pro- 
grams approved  under  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 106  of  this  tlUe  in  accordance  with  a 
fair  and  equitable  formula  developed  by  the 
State  which  formula  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  formula  shaU  provide  for 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  Incorporated 
municipalities  of  200,000  or  more  population. 
Whenever  such  a  formula  has  not  been  de- 
veloped and  approved  for  a  State,  the  funds 
apportioned  to  any  State  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsecUon  (b)  of  section  104  of  this 
title  which  are  attributable  to  urbanized 
areas  having  a  population  of  200,000  or  more 
ShaU  be  allocated  among  such  urbanized 
areas  within  such  State  for  projecte  in  pro- 
grams approved  under  subsection  (d)  of 
section  106  of  this  title  in  the  ratio  that  the 
population  within  each  such  urbanized  area 
bears  to  the  population  of  aU  such  urbanized 
areas,  or  parts  thereof,  within  such  State.  In 
the  expenditure  of  funds  allocated  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment shall  be  accorded  Incorporated  munici- 
palities of  200.000  or  more  population." 

(b)  The  table  of  contente  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"150.  Allocation  of  urban  system  funds.". 

FRANCaNIA     NOTCH,     NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Sec.  168.  Notwithstanding  section  109(b) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  Tran£portatlon  is  authorized, 
upon  application  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  to  approve  construction  of  that  section 
of  Interstate  Route  93  from  B20.6  an  Inter- 
change with  State  route  3A  in  North  Wood- 
stock, New  Hampshire,  to  B22.1  an  inter- 
change with  U.S.  Route  3  In  Franconia,  New 
Hampshire,  approximately  twelve  mUes  in 
length,  as  a  parkway  type  highway  to  geo- 
metric and  construction  standards  (whether 
or  not  in  accordance  with  section  109(b)) 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public, 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  park-like  and 
historic  character  of  the  Franconia  Notch 
area  adjacent  to  the  highway.  The  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary,  is  authorized  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  above  section  of  highway  to  specified 
tyi>es  of  vehicles  during  specified  Umes  of 
the  day  and  of  the  year. 

DWIOHT  D.  EISENHOWER  HIOHWAY 

Sec.  169.  (a)  The  following  segmente  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  which  form  a  continuous 
interatate  highway  link  from  coast  to  coast 
are  hereby  designated  as  the  "Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  Highway": 

(1)  Interetate  Route  70  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  Denver, 
Colorado; 

(2)  Interstate  Route  25  between  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  and 

(3)  Interstate  Route  80  between  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  and  San  Francisco,  CaU- 
fomia. 

(b)  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
in  which  such  segmente  are  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  designate  or 
refer  to  such  segmente  as  the  "Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  Highway." 

CTTMBKRUiNS  CAP  NATIONAL  HISTORICAI,  PARK 

Sec.  160.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion Of  parkways  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 101,  funds  avaUable  for  parkways  shall 
be  available  to  finance  the  cost  of  recon- 
struction and  relocation  of  Route  25E 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  National  His- 
torical Park,  Including  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel and  the  i4>proaches  thereto,  so  as  to  per- 


mit restoration  of  the  Oap-and  provide  ade- 
quate traffic  capacity. 

(b)  Upon  construction,  such  highway  and 
tunnel  and  all  associated  lands  ahd  rlghte- 
of -"way  shall  be  transferred  to  the  'titCtlonal 
Park  Service  and  managed  as  part  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park. 

HIGHLAND  SCENIC  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  161.  (a)  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(acting  through  the  Forest  Service)  is  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  construct  as  a  park- 
way the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  from  West 
Virginia  State  Route  39  to  VB.  260  near  Bar- 
ton Knob.  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c) 
of  section  103  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
such  parkway  shaU  be  a  route  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system. 

(b)  The  route  from  Rich  wood.  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  U.S.  250  near  Barton  Knob,  via 
West  Virginia  State  Route  39  and  the  park- 
way authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  designated  as  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  rlghts-of-v^ay,  land  con- 
taining such  rigbte-of-way,  and  intereste  in 
land,  including  scenic  easemente  and  min- 
eral rights,  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pvir- 
poee  of  a  scenic  highway.  In  addition  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  lands  and  Intereste  in 
lands,  funds  available  for  parkways  shall  be 
available  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  within 
the  scenic  corridor  of  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway. 

(d)  Funds  avaUable  for  highways  shall  be 
avaUable  for  signs  on  Interstate  highways, 
Appalachian  highways  and  other  appropriate 
highways  at  natural  pointe  of  access  to  such 
geographic  area,  indicating  the  direction  and 
distance  to  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  and 
to  Rlchwood  as  "Gateway  to  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway". 

(e)  Funds  available  for  parkways  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  upgrading  that  portion  of  West 
Virginia  State  Route  39  designated  as  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  to  appropriate 
standards  for  a  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way. Including  the  construction  of  vistas  and 
other  scenic  Improvemente. 

(f)  The  Highland  Scenic  Highway  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  all  associated  lands  and  righta-of-way 
ShaU  be  managed  as  part  of  the  Monongahela 
NaUonal  Forest,  solely  for  scenic  and  recre- 
ational use  and  passenger  car  travel. 

(g)  The  Highland  Scenic  Highway  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  appropriate  for  a 
scenic  highway,  providing  for  moderate 
speeds  and  minimizing  modlficaUon  to  topo- 
graphic contours  and  natural  drainage. 

(h)  Construction  of  the  portion  of  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  as  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  through  the  upper 
Shaven  Fork  watershed  shall  not  be  initi- 
ated untu —  ^^ 

(1)  the  Forest  Service  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient lands  and  intereste  in  land  (including 
mineral  rlghte)  in  such  watershed  to  assure 
an  adequate  scenic  corridor  for  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway  and  the  control  of  water 
quality  in  Shavers  Fork;  and 

(2)  the  completion  of  a  geological  and  soil 
survey  of  any  proposed  route,  conducted  in 
cooperaUon  with  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of> 
Natural  Resources. 

(1)  Any  parkway  authorized  In  the  future 
to  proceed  southward  in  such  area  shall  be- 
gin m  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Rlchwood, 
West  Virginia. 

(J)  Any  connection  of  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway  as  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  with  Corridor  H  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Development  Highway  System  or  any 
more  northerly  segment  of  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway  shall  utUIze  existing  routes 
and  not  involve   construction  through  the 
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Monongahels  Natloiua  Forest  between  U.S. 
250  and  Cunningham  Knob. 

PBOHiBrnoN  or  disciuiiimation  on  thx 

BASIS  OF  SKX 

Sec.  isa.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"f  324.  Prohibition  of  discrimination  on  ths 
basis  of  aex 

"No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex  be 
excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  this  title  or  carried  on 
under  this  title.  This  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimination, 
under  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
However,  this  remedy  Is  not  exclusive  and  will 
not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal 
remedies  available  to  a  dlscrlmlnatee." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3,  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"324.  prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.". 

OKMONSTBATION   PROJECT — BAnAOAD-HIOHWAT 
CaOSSZMGS 

Sec.  163.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  enter  Into  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  m  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  and  Elko,  Nevada,  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  railroad  lines  from  the  central  area 
of  the  cities  In  conformance  with  the  meth- 
odology developed  under  proposals  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  by  the  respective  cities. 
The  cities  shall  ( l )  have  a  local  agency  with 
legal  authority  to  relocate  railroad  facilities, 
levy  taxes  for  such  purpose,  and  a  record  of 
prior  accomplishment;  and  (2)  have  a  cur- 
rent relocation  plan  for  such  lines  which 
has  a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  Involving 
and  having  the  unanimous  approval  of  three 
or  more  class  I  railroads  In  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  the  two  class  I  railroads  In  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  and  Elko.  Nevada,  and  multl- 
clvlc,  local,  and  State  agencies,  and  which 
provides  for  the  elimination  of  a  substantial 
number  of  the  existing  railway-road  conflict 
points  within  the  city. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
carry  out  a  demonstration  project  for  the 
elimination  or  protection  of  certain  public 
ground-level  rail-highway  crossings  In,  or 
In  the  vicinity  of,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
enter  Into  such  arrangements  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  demonstration  projects 
In  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  Matamoros,  Mex- 
ico, for  the  relocation  of  rallrocul  lines  from 
the  central  area  of  the  cities  in  conformance 
with  the  methodology  developed  under  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Brownsville  Navigation  District,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  an  international 
bridge  and  for  the  elimination  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  existing  railway-road  conflict 
points  within  the  cities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
enter  into  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect In  East  Saint  Louis,  Illinois,  for  the  relo- 
cation of  rail  lines  between  Thirteenth  and 
Forty-third  Streets,  in  accordance  with 
methodology  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  carry  out 
a  demonstration  project  for  the  relocation  of 
rail  lines  In  the  vicinity  of  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
enter  Into  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  existing  rail  loop  and  relocation 
of  rail  lines  to  a  location  between  Vincennes 
Street  and  East  Eighth  Street,  in  accordance 
with  methodology  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 


(f)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  for  the 
construction  of  an  overpaoa  at  the  rail-high- 
way grade  crossing  on  Cottage  Orove  Avenue 
between  One  Hundred  POTty-second  Street 
and  One  Hundred  Thirty-eighth  Street  In  the 
village  of  Dolton,  nilnols,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  an  overpass  at  the  rail-highway  grade 
crossing  at  Vermont  Street  and  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  tracks  in  the  city  of  Blue 
Island.  Illinois. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  TTanspcntatlon  shall 
carry  out  a  demcnstration  project  for  the 
elimination  of  the  ground  level  railroad 
highway  crossing  on  United  States  Route  69 
In  Greenville,  Texas. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  Trai  sportation  shall 
carry  out  a  demonstration  project  in  Anoka, 
Minnesota,  for  the  construction  of  an  under- 
pass at  the  Seventh  Avenue  and  County 
Road  7  railroad-highway  grade  crossing. 

(1)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  such  projects  shall  be  that  provided  in 
section  120  of  this  title. 

(j)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  make  annual  re- 
ports and  a  final  r^>ort  to  the  President  and 
tbe  Congress  with  respect  to  his  acUvltles 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(k)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (I))  not  to  exceed  916.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30,  1974,  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30, 
1976,  except  that  two-thirds  of  all  funds  au- 
thorized and  expended  tmder  authority  of 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  yeair  shall  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  fund. 

(1)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperaUon  with 
State  highway  departments  and  local  offi- 
cials, shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
veetigatlon  and  study  of  the  problem  of 
providing  increased  highway  safety  by  the 
relocation  of  railroad  lines  from  the  central 
area  of  cities  on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  his  recommendations 
resulting  from  such  investigation  and  study 
not  later  than  July  1, 1976,  including  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  such  a  program.  Funds 
authorized  to  carry  out  section  307  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  are  authorized  to  be  used 
to  ca#y  out  the  investigation  and  study  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

PINANCIAI.  ASaiSTAItCI  ACBEXICElTrs 

Sec.  164.  (a)  No  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  under  (1)  subsection 
(a)  or  (c)  of  section  142,  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  (2)  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(e)  of  section  103.  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  or  (3)  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  for  the  purchase  of  buses  to  any 
applicant  for  such  assistance  unless  such  ap- 
plicant and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  have  first  entered  into  an  agreement 
that  such  applicant  will  not  engage  in  charter 
bus  operations  in  competition  with  private 
bus  operators  outside  of  the  area  within 
which  such  applicant  provides  regularly 
scheduled  mass  tran^ortatlon  service.  A  vio- 
lation of  such  agreement  shall  bar  such  ap- 
plicant from  receiving  any  other  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  imder  those  provisions  of 
law  referred  to  in  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3) 
of  this  subsection. 

(b)  No  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  (1)  subsection  (a)  or  (c) 
of  section  142,  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion  103,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or 

(3)  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  f<H-  tbe  purchase  of  buses  to  any  appli- 
cant for  such  assistance  unless  such  appli- 
cant and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  have  first  entered  into  an  agreement 
that  such  applicant  will  not  engage  in  school 
bus  operations,  exclusively  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  students  and  school  personnel.  In 
competition  with  private  school  bus  opera- 
tors. This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
an  applicant  with  respect  to  operation  of  a 
school  b\is  program  If  the  applicant  operates 
a  school  system  In  the  area  to  be  serred 


and  operates  a  separate  and  exclusive  school 
bus  program  for  this  school  system.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  unless  private 
school  bus  operators  are  able  to  provide 
adequate  transportation,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  in  conformance  with  applicable  safety 
standards,  and  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  State  or  local  public 
body  w  agency  thereof  if  It  (or  a  direct 
predecessor  in  interest  from  which  It  ac- 
quired the  function  of  so  transporting  school 
children  and  personnel  along  with  facilities 
to  be  used  therefor)  was  so  engaged  in  school 
bus  operations  any  time  during  the  twelve- 
month period  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection.  A  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section shall  bar  such  applicant  from  re- 
ceiving any  other  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  those  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

Btrs    AND    OTHXS    PSOJXCT   STANDAXOS 

Sec.  165.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  require  that  buses  acquired  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  ( 1 )  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (c)  of  section  143  of  tlUe  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  (2)  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  103,  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  or  (3)  section  147  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  meet  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  imder  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  and 
shall  authorize  the  acquisition,  wherever 
practicable,  of  buses  which  meet  the  special 
criteria  for  low-emission  vehicles  set  forth 
In  section  212  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
for  low-noise-emlssion  products  set  forth  In 
section  15  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
assure  that  projects  receiving  Federal  flnan- 
clal assistance  under  (1)  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  of  section  142  of  tlUe  23.  United  States 
Code.  (2)  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (e) 
of  section  103,  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code, 
or  (3)  section  147  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  shall  be  planned  and  designed  so 
that  mass  transportation  facilities  and  serv- 
ices can  effectively  be  utilized  by  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  who,  by  reason  of  ill- 
ness, injury,  age,  congenital  malf\mction,  or 
other  permanent  or  temporary  incapacity  or 
dlsabUlty  are  imable  without  special  facili- 
ties or  special  planning  or  design  to  utilize 
such  facilities  and  services  as  effectively  as 
persons  not  so  affected. 

TITLiB  n 

SHOBT   TTTLM 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tbs 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973". 
HiOHWAT  SArrrr 

Sec  302.  The  following  simas  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated : 

( 1 )  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $125,000,000 
for  the  fl^scal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30, 1976. 

(2)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development) .  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $42,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $65,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1975,  and  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1976. 

(3)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  tiUe  23. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $36,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976. 
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(4)  For  carrying  out  sections  S07(a)  and 
403  of  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment) ,  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, out  of  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund,  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1974. 
June  30,  1975,  and  Jxme  30,  1976,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year. 

SAIL-aiaBWAT  caossiNos 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  State  shall  conduct  and 
systematically  maintain  a  survey  of  all  high- 
ways to  identify  those  railroad  crossings 
which  may  require  separation,  relocation,  or 
protective  devices,  and  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  schedule  of  projects  for  this  purpose. 
At  a  minimum,  such  a  schedule  shall  provide 
signs  for  all  railroad-highway  crossings. 

(b)  In  addition  to  funds  which  may  be 
otherwise  available  to  carry  out  section  130 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  l>e  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  projects  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  hazards  of  railway-highway  crossings 
$26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1976.  At  least  half  of 
the  funds  authorized  and  expended  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  Instal- 
lation of  protective  devices  at  railway-high- 
way crossings.  Such  sums  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  exteht  as  If  such  funds  were  ap- 
portioned under  this  chapter. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  solely  for  expenditure  for  proj- 
ects on  any  Federal-aid  system  (other  than 
the  Interstate  System) . 

(d)  60  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  104  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  and  50 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  In  the  same  manner 
as  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  104  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973.  The  Federal 
share  payable  on  account  of  any  such  project 
shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof. 

(e)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1974.  and  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30  of  each  year  thereafter,  on  the  progress 
being  made  to  implement  the  rallrocMl-hlgh- 
way  crossings  program  authorized  by  this 
section  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  im- 
provements. Each  State  report  shall  contain 
an  assessment  of  the  costs  of  the  various 
treatments  employed  and  subsequent  acci- 
dent experience  at  improved  locations.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  and  not  later  than  January  1,  of 
each  year  thereafter,  on  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  States  in  Implementing  projects 
to  improve  railroad -highway  crossings.  The 
report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  number  of  projects  undertaken,  their 
distribution  by  cost  range,  road  system, 
natiire  of  treatment,  and  subsequent  acci- 
dent experience  at  improved  locations.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary's  report  shall  analyze 
and  evaluate  each  State  program.  Identify 
any  State  found  not  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  schedule  of  improvements  required 
by  subsection  (a),  and  include  recommenda- 
tions for  futtire  implementation  of  the  rall- 
road-blgbway  crossings  program. 

(f)  Pxinds  authorized  by  this  section  may 
be  used  to  provide  local  government  with 
funds  to  be  used  on  a  matching  basts  when 
State  funds  are  available  which  may  only  be 
spent  when  local  government  produces 
matching  funds  fc^  the  improvement  of  rail- 
road crossings. 


aBCONS'l  S  UCTXON      AND      KEPLACEICENT 

904.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144 
Of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 


by  striking  out  "1972;  and"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1972.";  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "1973,"  the  foUowlng:  "$25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  144  of  Utle 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  relettered  as  sub- 
section (g)  (including  references  thereto); 
and  immediately  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (f)  is  Inserted: 

"(f)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  solely  for  expenditure  for  proj- 
ects on  any  Federal-aid  system." 

(c)  Existing  subsection  (g)  of  section  144 
of  tttle  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  relettered 
as  subsecUon  (h)  (including  references 
thereto). 

PAVXXENT  MASKING   DElCONSimATION  PSOGSAIC 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"{  161.  Pavement  marking  demonstration 
program 

"(a)  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
it  to  be  in  the  vital  Interest  of  the  Nation 
that  a  pavement  marking  demonstration  pro- 
gram be  established  to  enable  the  several 
States  to  Improve  the  pavement  marking  of 
all  highways  to  provide  for  greater  vehicle 
and  pedestrian  safety. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
105  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
vmder  this  section  such  pavement  marking 
projects  on  any  highway  whether  or  not  on 
any  Federal -aid  system,  but  not  Included  in 
the  Interstate  System,  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary to  bring  such  highway  to  the  pavement 
marking  standards  Issued  or  endorsed  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

"(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
projects  which  are  located  in  rural  areas  and 
which  are  either  on  the  Federal-aid  second- 
ary system  or  are  not  included  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system. 

"(d)  The  entire  cost  of  projects  approved 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  from  siims  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $26,000,000,  and  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  June  30,  1976,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  the  sum  of  $76,000,000.  Such  sums 
shall  be  available  for  obligatlcMi  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  this  chapter. 

"(f)  Funds  not  required  for  pavement- 
marking  projects  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  released  by  the  Secretary  for  expendi- 
ture for  projects  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
hazards  to  safety  at  specific  locations  or  sec- 
tions of  highways  which  are  not  located  on 
any  Federal-aid  system  and  which  have  high 
accident  experiences  or  high  accident  poten- 
tials. Funds  may  be  released  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  only  if  the  Secretary 
has  received  satisfactory  assurance  from  the 
State  highway  department  that  all  nonurban 
area  highways  within  the  State  are  marked  In 
accordance  with  the  pavement -marking 
standards  Issued  or  endorsed  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  for  carrying  out  this 
program. 

"(g)  Each  State  shaU  r^x>rt  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  1974,  and  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30  of  each  year  thereafter,  on  the  progress 
being  made  in  implementing  the  program 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Improvements 
made  under  it.  Each  report  shall  include  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  number,  rate, 
and  severity  of  accidents  at  Improved  loca- 
tions and  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  such  Im- 
provements,  comparing  an  adequate  time 


period  before  and  after  treatment  in  order 
to  properly  assess  the  benefits  occurring  from 
such  pavement  markings.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1975.  and 
not  later  than  January  1  of  each  year  there- 
after, on  the  progress  being  made  in  imple- 
menting the  program  and  the  safety  benefits 
achieved  \mder  it." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  nddlng  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"151.  Pavement  marking  demonstration  pro- 
gram.". 

PAVEMENT  MARKING  RESEARCH  AND  DEMON- 
STRATION PROGRAMS 

See.  206.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  research 
authorized  by  section  307(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorized  to  cenduct  research 
and  demonstration  programs  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  durability  of  various  types 
of  pavement  markings  and  related  deimea- 
tors,  to  develop  Improved  equipment  and 
techniques  for  applying,  erecting,  and  main- 
taining such  markings  and  delineators,  and 
to  develop  new  traffic  control  materials,  de- 
vices, and  related  delineators  to  assist  the 
traveling  public  during  adverse  weather  and 
nighttime  driving  conditions. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  by  tbe  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1974.  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

RIORWAT  SArXTT  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Sac.  207.  Section  402  of  Utle  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (1)  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  the  purpose  of  the  application  of 
this  section  on  Indian  reservations.  'State' 
and  'Governor  of  a  State'  includes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  'State'  includes  an  Indian  tribe: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vlslans  of  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection 
(b)tl)  hereof,  96  per  centum  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  date  of  enactment,  shall  be  expended 
by  Indian  tribes  to  carry  out  highway  aafe^ 
programs  within  their  jurisdictions:  And 
prodded  further.  That  the  provUlons  of  sub- 
paragraph (E)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  hereof 
shall  be  applicable  except  in  those  tribal 
jurisdictions  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  programs  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "and 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  a  local  highway 
safety  program  carried  out  by  an  Indian 
tribe.  If  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  an  In- 
dian tribe  does  not  have  sufficient  funds 
available  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  program,  he  may  Increase 
the  Federal  share  of  the  coet  thereof  payable 
under  this  Act  to  the  extent  necessary." 

DRT7Q  USB  AND  DRIVER  SEHATIOR  HIUHWAT 


Sec.  aoe.  (a)  Section  408  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)** 
Immediately  before  the  first  sentence  there- 
of, and  by  striking  out  "this  section"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  subsection",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectSons: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  research  authorized 
by  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  such  other  Gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  authorized  to  carry  out  safety 
research  on  the  following: 

"(1)  The  relationship  between  the  con- 
sumption and  use  of  drugs  and  their  effect 
upon  highway  safety  and  drivers  of  mottMr 
vehicles;  and 

"(3)   Driver  behavior  research,  including 
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tbe  characteristics  of  driver  performance,  tbe 
relationships  of  mental  and  physical  abilities 
or  disabilities  to  the  drlvli^  task,  and  the 
relationship  of  frequency  of  driver  accident 
Involvement  to  highway  safety. 

"(c)  The  research  authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  may  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  Institutions,  and 
Individuals." 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trxist  Fund,  the  sum  of  910,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1974,  June  30.  1975.  and  June  30,  1976. 

PKOJXCTS  FOB  mCH-HAZARO  LOCATIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Chapter  l  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"{  152.  Projects  for  high-hazard  locations 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  conduct  and  sys- 
temlcally  maintain  an  engineering  siu-vey  of 
all  highways  to  Identify  high-hazard  loca- 
tions which  may  constitute  a  danger  to  vehi- 
cles and  to  pedestrians,  assign  priorities  for 
the  correction  of  such  locations,  and  estab- 
lish and  Implement  a  schedule  of  projects 
for  their  Improvement. 

"(b)  Por  projects  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
the  hazards  at  specific  locations  or  sections 
of  highways  which  have  high  accident  ex- 
periences or  high  accident  potentials,  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  there  Is 
hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $50,000,000.  and  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  June  30.  1976.  the  sum  of  $75,000,000 
shall  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Such  sums  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  available  solely  for  expenditure  for 
projects  on  any  Federal-aid  system  (other 
than  the  Interstate  System)  except  In  thtf 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

"(d)  Funds  made  available  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  in  the  same  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided in  section  40a(c)  of  this  title,  and  the 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
such  project  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the 
coet^thereof. 

"(e)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1974,  and  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30  of  each  year  thereafter,  on  the  progress 
being  made  to  Implement  projects  for  high- 
hazard  locations  and  the  efTectlveness  of  such 
improvements.  Each  State  report  shall  con- 
tain an  assessment  of  the  cost  of,  and  safety 
benefits  derived  from,  the  various  means 
and  methods  used  to  mitigate  or  eliminate 
hazards  and  the  previous  and  subsequent 
accident  experience  at  these  locations.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January 
1,  1975,  and  not  later  than  January  1  of  each 
year  thereafter,  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  States  In  Implementing  projects  for 
Improvements  at  high-hazard  locations.  The 
report  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  number  of  projects  undertaken,  their  dis- 
tribution by  coet  range,  road  system,  means 
and  methods  used,  and  the  previous  and  sub- 
sequent accident  experience  at  Improved 
locations.  In  addition,  the  Secretary's  report 
shall  analyze  and  evaluate  each  State  pro- 
gram. Identify  any  State  found  not  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  schedule  of  Improve- 
ments required  by  subsection  (a)  and  Include 
recommendations  for  future  Implementa- 
tion of  the  spot  Improvements  program." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"162.  Projects  for  high-hazard  locations.". 

raOGBAM    rOK    THX    ELIMINATION    OF    BOAOSIDX 
OBSTACLES 

Sxc.  210.  (a)  Chapter  l  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"{  153.  Program  for  the  elimination  of  road- 
side obstacles 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  conduct  and  syste- 
matically maintain  an  engineering:  survey  of 
all  highways  to  Identify  roadside;  obstacles 
which  may  constitute  a  hazard  to  vehicles 
and  to  pedestrians,  assign  priorities  for  the 
correction  of  such  obstacles  and'  establish 
and  Implement  a  schedule  of  projects  for 
their  elimination.  Such  a  schedule  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  replacement,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, at  existing  sign  and  light  supports 
which  are  not  designed  to  yield  or  break 
away  upon  impact.  Yielding  or  breakaway 
sign  and  light  supports  shall  be  used,  where 
appropriate,  on  all  new  construction  or  re- 
construction of  highways. 

"(b)  For  projects  to  correct  roadside  haz- 
ards by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $25,000,000,  and 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  the  sum  of  $75,000,- 
000.  Such  sums  shall  be  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  If  such  funds  were  apportioned  under 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  avaUable  solely  for  expendltiire  for 
projects  on  any  Federal-aid  system  (other 
than  the  Interstate  System)  except  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

"(d)  Funds  made  avaUable  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  In  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
In  section  402(c)  of  this  title,  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  any  such 
project  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
thereof. 

"(e)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  not  later  than'Sep- 
tember  SO,  1974,  and  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30  of  each  year  thereafter,  on  the  progress 
being  made  In  implementing  the  program  for 
the  removal  of  roadside  obstacles  and  the 
effectiveness  of  such  Improvements.  Each 
report  shall  contain  an  assessment  of  the 
costs  and  safety  benefits  of  the  various  means 
and  methods  used  to  mitigate  or  eliminate 
roadside  obstacles.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  and  not 
later  than  January  1  of  each  year  thereafter, 
on  the  progress  being  made  by  the  States 
in  eliminating  roadside  obstacles  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Improvements  made  un- 
der this  program.  The  Secretary's  report  shaU 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  each  State  program, 
identification  of  any  State  found  not  to  be 
In  compliance  with  the  schedule  of  Improve- 
ments required  by  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
include  recommendations  for  future  Imple- 
mentation of  the  roadside  obstacle  removal 
program.  In  addition,  to  assess  the  safety 
benefits  of  varying  roadside  obstacle  treat- 
ments, the  report  shall  contain  an  assess- 
ment of  the  costs  and  safety  benefits  of  the 
various  means  and  methods  used  to  mitigate 
or  eliminate  roadside  obstacles." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"163.  Program  for  the  elimination  of  roadside 
obstacles.". 

HJUHWAT     BAFETT     EDUCATIONAL     PSOGXAMINO 
AND  STT7DT 

Sec  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, In  cooperation  with  Interested  govern- 
ment and  nongovernment  authorities,  agen- 
cies, organizations.  Institutions,  businesses, 
and  Individuals,  shall  conduct  a  taW.  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the  uae 


of  mass  media  for  informing  and  educating 
the  public  of  ways  and  means  for  reducing 
the  number  and  severity  of  highway  acci- 
dents. Such  a  study  shaU  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  ways  and  means  for  encouraging 
the  participation  and  cooperation  of  televi- 
sion and  radio  station  licensees,  for  measur- 
ing audience  reactions  to  current  educa- 
tional programs,  for  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  such  programs,  and  for  developing 
new  programs  for  the  promotion  of  highway 
safety.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  his  findings  and  rec<»mnendatlons 
by  June  30, 1974. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
91,000,000  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  In 
consultation  with  SUte  and  local  highway 
safety  officials,  sbaU  develop  a  series  of  high- 
way safety  television  programs  of  varying 
length,  up  to  and  Including  five  minutes,  for 
use  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  At  least  50  per 
centum  of  the  funds  authorized  and  ex- 
pended under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  States  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  approved  program- 
ing projects.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
the  services  of  private  Individuals  shall  be 
utUized  tn  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
94.000,000  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

CmzEN  PABTICIPATION  8TUDT 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, In  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
highway  safety  authorities,  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
ways  and  means  for  encouraging  greater 
citizen  participation  and  Involvement  in 
highway  safety  programs,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  traffic  enforcement  and  acci- 
dent detection,  response,  and  reporting,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  creation  of 
citizen  adjuncts  to  assist  professional  traffic 
enforcement  agencies  and  highway  rescue 
agencies  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
The  Secretary  shaU  report  to  the  Congress 
his  findings  and  reconunendatlons  by  June 
30. 1974. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  91,000,000  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

IXASralLJTT       STUDY NATIONAI.       CmttVEM.       FO« 

STATXSnCAI.    AKALTaiB    OF    HIGRWAT     OPERA- 
TIONS 

SEC.  213.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  a  study  of  the  feaslbUlty  of 
establishing  a  National  Center  for  Statistical 
Analysis  of  Highway  Operations  designed  to 
acquire,  store,  and  retrieve  highway  ac- 
cident data  and  standardize  the  information 
and  procedures  for  reporting  accidents  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Such  study  should  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such 
a  center,  including  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  accident  Information  to  be  stored  there- 
in, the  methods  to  be  used  for  its  evalua- 
tion and  the  criteria  needed  to  assure  Its 
proper  utUlzatlon  by  appropriate  puUic  and 
private  agencies  and  groups.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  his  findings  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  January  1, 
1975. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thU 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  s\im  of  $6,000,000  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

PEDESTRIAN   AND   BICTCLZ   SAFKTT   STUUt 

Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  make  a  full  and  complete  mves- 
tlgatlon  and  study  of  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
safety.  Such  an  investigation  and  study  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  tbe  follow- 
ing: 
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(1)  A  review  and  evaluation  of  State  and 
local  ordinances,  regulations,  and  laws  and 
the  enforcement  policies,  procedures,  meth- 
ods, practices,  and  capabUitles  for  enforcing 
them. 

(2)  The  relationship  between  alcohol  and 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  safety,  with  special 
emphasis  on  problem  drinkers,  both  drivers 
and  pedestrians. 

(3)  An  evaluation  of  ways  and  means  of 
Improving  pedestrian  and  bicycle  safety  pro- 
grams. 


appropriated  to  carry  out  this  paragraph,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  not  to  exceed 
925,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  not  to  exceed  932,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  not  to  exceed 
937,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

"  (2)  In  addition  to  other  grants  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  make  addi- 
tional incentive  grants  to  those  States  which 
have  made  the  most  significant  progress  in 
reducing  traffic  fatalities  based  on  the  reduc- 


(4)  An  analysis  of  present  funding  alloca^>— tlon  in  the  rate  of  such  fatalities  per  one 
tlons  for  pedestrian  and  bicycle  safety  pro^  hundred  mUUon-vehlcle  mUes  durlns  the 
grams  and  an  assessment  of  the  capabUitles 


of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
fund  such  activities  and  progreons. 
In  the  conduct  of  such  Investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and 
consult  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  the  States,  and  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  other  Interested  private 
organizations,  groups,  and  individuals. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
January  31,  1975,  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  this  investigation  and  study  to- 
gether with  his  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations for  appropriate  legislation. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  not  to  ex- 
ceed 95.000.000  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

MANPOWXS   TRAINING    AND    DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sxc.  315.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  "approved  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a),"  the  following:  "including 
development  and  Implementation  of  man- 
power training  programs,  and  of  demonstra- 
tion programs  that  the  Secretary  determines 
wUl  contribute  directly  to  the  reduction  of 
accidents,  and  deaths  and  injuries  resulting 
therefrom.  Such  funds". 

PUBLIC   BOAD   MILEAGE 

Sec.  216.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  following:  "Public  road  mileage  as 
used  In  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  funds  are  apportioned 
and  ShaU  be  certified  to  by  tbe  Governor  of 
the  State  and  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary." 

MINIMUM    APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  217.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of 
title  33.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "one-third  of  1  per  centum"  in  the 
fifth  sentence  thereof,  and  inserting  "one- 
half  of  1  per  centum". 

HIGHWAT  SAFETT   PBOCBAM   APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  318.  Section  401,  title  33,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  'State'  means  any  one 
of  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Colvmibla. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrgm  Islands.  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa,  except  that  all  expendi- 
tures for  carrying  out  this  chapter  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  Amerlcari  Samoa 
shall  be  paid  out  of  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated." 

INCENTIVES    FOR    COMPLIANCE     WITH     HIGRWAT 
SAFETT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  219.  Section  403  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(j)(l)  In  addition  to  other  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  th^  Secretary  may 
make  incentive  grants  In  each  flsCal  year  to 
those  States  which  have  adopted  legislation 
requiring  the  use  of  seatbelts  in  accordance 
with  criteria  which  tbe  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  publish.  Such  grants  may  only  be 
used  by  recipient  States  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter.  Such  grants  shall  be 
in  addition  to  other  funds  authorized  by  this 
section.  There  1$  hereby  authorized  to  be 


hundred  mUUon-vehlcle  mUes  during  the 
calendar  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  Incentive  funds 
are  authorized  compared  with  the  average 
annual  rate  of  such  fatalities  for  tbe  four 
calendar  year  period  preceding  such  calendar 
year.  Such  mcentlve  grants  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  criteria  which  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  establish  and  publish.  Such 
grants  may  only  be  used  by  recipient  States 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Such 
grants  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  funds 
authorized  by  this  section.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  paragraph,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  912,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  not  to  exceed  916,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  not  to  exceed  919,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"(3)  Incentive  awards  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
each  State's  apportionment  as  authorized 
by  this  chapter." 

HIGHWAY   SAFETT  BESEAKCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  330.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  403  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section,  either 
Independently  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  for  making 
grants  to  or  contracting  with  State  or  local 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  individuals  for 
(1)  training  or  education  of  highway  safety 
personnel.  (2)  research  fellowships  in  high- 
way safety.  (3)  development  of  Improved 
accident  Investigation  procedures.  (4)  emer- 
gency service  plans,  (6)  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  (6)  related  activities  which  the 
Secretary  deems  will  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
no  fees  are  charged  for  any  meetings  or  serv- 
ices attendant  thereto  or  other  activities 
relating  to  training  and  education  of  high- 
way safety  personnel." 

TRANSFER    OF   DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 
EQUIPMENT 

SEC.  221.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  where  he  deems 
it  to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
section  402  of  this  title,  vest  in  State  or  local 
agencies,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  title  to  equipment  pur- 
chased for  demonstration  projects  with  f\inds 
authorized  by  this  section." 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ADJUDICATION    OF    TRAFFIC 
INFRACTIONS 

Sec.  222.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  research  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  either  independently  or  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  conduct  research  into,,  and  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  or  local 
agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals  for 
projects  to  demonstrate  the  administrative 
adjudication  of  traffic  infractions.  Such  ad- 
ministrative adjudication  demonstration 
projects  shall  be  designed  to  lmi>rove  high- 
way safety  by  developing  fair,  efficient,  and 
effective  processes  and  procedures  for  traffic 
infraction  adJudicatioD,  uttUzlng  appropriate 


punishment,  training,  and  rehablUtatiye 
measures  for  traffic  offenders.  Tbe  Secretary 
shall  report  to  Congress  by  July  1,  1975,  and 
each  year  thereafter  during  the  continuance 
of  the  program,  on  the  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion, and  shall  Include  in  such  report  a  com- 
parison of  the  fairness,  efficiency,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  administrative  adjudication  of 
traffic  infractions  with  other  methods  at 
handling  such  infracticMis." 

NATIONAL   HIGHWAY   SAFETY   ADVISORY 
COMMllTBE 


t 


Of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  u  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "Federal  High- 
way Administrator,"  the  following:  "the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admlnlstra* 
tor,". 

DATE   OF  ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec.  224.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  202  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  736)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"March  1"  and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "July  1". 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY    NEEDS    STUDY 

Sec.  225.  In  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
evaluating  the  contlnumg  highway  safety 
programs  authorized  In  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  and  to  furnish  Congress  with  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  such  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  In  cooperation  vrtth 
the  Governors  and  appropriate  State  and 
local  highway  officials.  shaU  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  highway  safety  needs  and 
shall  prepare  recommendations  and  estimates 
of  the  costs  for  meeting  such  needs.  Such 
estimates  and  recommendations  shall  Iden- 
tify the  requirements  to  meet  highway  safety 
needs  of  the  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  would  also  con- 
sider those  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  such  other  United  States 
territories  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  such  detailed 
estimates  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  10,  1976. 

DRIVXB  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  PROGBAM 

Sec.  226.  (a)  Section  403  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  research  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  tbe 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  projects  to  im- 
prove and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  vari- 
ous types  of  driver  education  programs  in 
reducing  traffic  accidents  and  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  property  damage  resulting  there- 
from. The  resesjch,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agenclQB,  institutions,  and 
individuals.  The  Secretary  Shall  report  to  the 
Congress  by  July  1, 1975,  and  each  year  there- 
after during  the  continuance  of  the  program, 
on  tbe  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
and  shall  Include  In  such  report  an  evalua* 
tlon  of  the  effectiveness  of  driver  educa- 
tion programs  in  reducing  traffic  accidents 
and  deaths,  injuries,  and  prot>erty  damage 
resulting  therefrom." 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

TRANSFER   OF  FUNDS   AMONG   HIGHWAY 
SAFETY    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  327.  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Not  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
amount  apportioned  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
each  State  in  accordance  with  sections  144, 
152,  and  153  of  this  title,  or  section  203(d) 
Of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973.  may  be 
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transferred  from  the  apportionment  under 
one  section  to  the  apportionment  under  any 
other  of  such  sections  if  such  a  transfer  Is 
requested  by  the  State  highway  department 
and  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  being  in 
the  public  Interest.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove such  transfer  only  If  be  has  received 
satisfactory  assurances  from  the  State  high- 
way department  that  the  purposes  of  the 
program  from  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
transferred  have  been  met." 

CXntB   RAMPS    FOB   THX    HANDICAPFXO 

Sec.  228.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  402  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(F)  provide  adequate  and  reasonable  ac- 
cess for  the  safe  and  convenient  movement 
of  physically  handicapped  persons,  including 
those  In  wheelchairs,  across  curbs  construct- 
ed or  replaced  on  or  after  July  1,  1976,  at 
all  pedestrian  crosswalks  throughout  the 
State." 

HIGHWAY   SATCTT   BTANDAIU>S 

Sbc.  229.  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Each  uniform  safety  standard  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  on  or  before 
July  1,  1973,  shall  continue  in  effect  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  promulgate  any  other  uni- 
form safety  standard  under  this  section  (in- 
cluding by  revision  of  a  standard  continued 
in  effect  by  the  preceding  sentence)  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1973." 

FEDXRAL-Am  SATSR  ROAOS  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  230.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  406.  Fedwal-ald   safer    roads   demonstra- 
tion program 

"(a)  The  Federal-aid  safer  roads  demon- 
stration program  shall  consist  of  all  public 
roads  or  segments  thereof  not  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  needing  Improvements  to  correct 
safety  hazards,  selected  or  designated  by  each 
State  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1974,  each 
State  shall  identify  projects -for  the  FWleral- 
aid  safer  roads  demonstration  program  for 
all  public  roads  in  such  State  not  on  the 
Federal-aid  system,  including  projects  to  Im- 
prove highway  marking  and  signing,  to  elim- 
inate roadside  obstacles,  to  eliminate  hazards 
at  railroad-highway  grade  crossings,  and  to 
correct  high-hazard  locations,  identified  by 
accident  reportmg,  traffic  records,  and  haz- 
ards analysis  systems  established  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  402  of  this  title.  E^ach 
State  shall  assign  priorities  for  and  under- 
take the  systematic  correction  of  Identified 
hazards,  to  provide  for  the  most  effective 
Improvement  In  highway  safety. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  t^proprtlited 
for  the  Federal-aid  safer  roads  demonstra- 
tion program  for  projects  on  public  roads 
not  on  the  Federal -aid  system  for  the  re- 
moval of  roadside  obstacles,  the  elimination 
of  hazards  at  railroad-highway  grade  cross- 
ings, and  the  proper  marking  and  signing  of 
highways  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  out  of  the  Highway  Tnist 
Fund,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  June  30,  1976.  Such  sums  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  402  of  thU  title.  The  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  any  such 
project  shall  be  90  per  oent\un  of  the  cost 
thereof.  The  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 


title  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  for  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  funds 
apportioned  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
Prior  to  June  30,  1974,  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  projects  as  determined  by  the 
State,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'public  road'  means  any  road  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  and  maintained  by  a  public 
authority  and  open  to  public  travel  and 
which  is  not  on  a  Federal-aid  system. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
State  to  maintain  adequate  pavement  mark- 
ings on  any  public  road  marked  with  funds 
available  imder  this  section  in  such  State. 

"(f)  In  any  State  wherein  the  State  Is 
without  legal  authority  to  construct  or  main- 
tain a  project  under  this  section,  such  State 
shall  enter  mto  a  formal  agreement  for  such 
construction  or  maintenance  with  the  ap- 
propriate local  officials  of  the  county  or  mu- 
nicipality In  which  such  project  Is  located. 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  the  Federal-aid  safer 
roads  demonstration  program  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
such  program  with  the  programs  and  projects 
authorized  In  sections  144,  162,  and  163,  of 
this  title  and  section  203(d)  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  file  an  interim 
report  with  the  Congress  on  January  1,  1976, 
concerning  the  progress  being  made  under 
the  demonstration  program  authorized  by 
this  section  and  its  effectiveness.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1,  1976,  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  program  authorized  by  this  section.  Such 
reports  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  number  of  projects  undertaken,  their  dis- 
tribution by  cost  range,  roads  system,  means 
and  methods  used,  and  previous  and  subse- 
quent accident  experience  at  Improved  loca- 
tions. In  addition  such  reports  shall  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  program  Stat©  by  State,  and 
shall  Include  such  recommendations  as  he 
determines  necessary  for  the  fxirther  imple- 
mentation of  this  program." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  4  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"406.  Federal-aid  safer  roads  demonstration 
program.". 

BICTCLE   SATETT 

Sxc.  231.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  bicycle 
safety." 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)(1)(E)  of  section  402 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  "(6)  "  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph and  Izisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  (6)  driver  education 
programs,  includtog  research,  that  will  as- 
s\ir©  greater  safety  for  bicyclists  using  public 
roads  In  such  State." 

TITLE  in 

TTRBAIf   MASS  TRANSPORTATION   ACT  OF   1964 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  project  to  be 
assisted  under  section  3  shall  be  in  an 
amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  net 
project  cost." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
which  were  not  subject  to  administrative 
reservation  on  or  before  July  1,  1973. 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$3,100,000,000"  in  the  first  and  third 
sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,100,000,000". 

(d)  Section  9  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  is  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  "to  make  grants"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "to  contract  for  and  make  grants"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  designing"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"designing,  and  evaluation"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  \n  lieu  thereof 
"(3)  evaluation  of  previously  funded  proj- 
ects; and  (4)"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  contract"  after  "A 
grant"  in  the  third  sentence;  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "Sec- 
retary" m  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(e)  The  provision  of  assistance  under  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  bringing  within  the  applica- 
tion of  chapter  16  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  any  nonsupervisory  employee  of  an 
urban  mass  transportation  system  (or  of  any 
other  agency  or  entity  performing  related 
functions)  to  whom  such  chapter  is  other- 
wise inapplicable. 

(f)  Section  12  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex 
be  excluded  from  participation  tn,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receivtag 
Federal  assistance  under  this  Act  or  carried 
on  under  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  established,  with  re- 
spect to  racial  and  other  dlscrltninatlon,  un- 
der title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
However,  this  remedy  Is  not  exclusive  and  will 
not  prejudice  or  cut  off  any  other  legal  rem- 
edies available  to  a  dlscrlmlnatee." 

(g)  Section  16(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  grants  and  loans 
otherwise  provided  for  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  and 
loans — 

"(1)  to  SUtes  and  local  pubUc  bodies  and 
agencies  thereof  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
assisting  them  in  providing  mass  transporta- 
tion services  which  are  planned,  designed, 
and  carried  out  so  as  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons, 
with  such  grants  and  loans  being  subject  to 
all  of  the  terms,  conditions,  requirements, 
and  provisions  applicable  to  grants  and  loans 
made  under  section  3(a)  and  being  consid- 
ered for  the  purposes  of  all  other  laws  to 
have  been  made  under  such  section;  and 

"(2)  to  private  nonprofit  corporations  and 
associations  for  the  specific  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  in  providing  transportation  serv- 
ices meetmg  the  special  needs  of  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  for  whom  mass  trans- 
portatlon  services  planned,  designed,  and 
carried  out  under  paragraph  (1)  are  unavail- 
able. Insufficient,  or  inappropriate,  with  such 
grants  and  loans  being  subject  to  such 
terms,  conditions,  requirements,  and  pro- 
visions (similar  Insofar  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  those  applicable  to  grants  and  loans 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  the  obligations  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  incur  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  4(c),  2  per  centum  may  be 
set  aside  and  used  exclusively  to  finance  the 
programs  and  activities  authorized  by  this 
Bubsectlen  (including  administrative  costs) ." 
TTTLB  IV 

INAFPUCABTUTT   OF  TIMX  RXQUIRXMENTS 

Sec.  401.  The  time  requirements  in  section 
104(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  apportionment  of 
sums  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  in  any  title  of  this  Act,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  such  siuns  for 
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such  fiscal  year  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CONFORMING   ADJXTSTMXNTS 

Sxo.  402.  All  stuzis  authorized  in  Public  Law 
93-61  are  Included  within  the  authorizations 
contamed  In  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  adjiistments  in  apportionments 
made  under  PubUc  Law  93-61   as  may  be 
necessary  to  conform  such  apportionments 
to  this  Act. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Jim  Wright, 
John  A.  Blatnxk, 
John    C.    Klucztnski. 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Jamxs  V.  Stanton, 
Don  H.  Clausen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Llotd  Bentskn, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Edmttnd  S.  Mttskik, 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 
Howard  Baxxr, 
RoBKBT  T.  Stafford, 
Jamxs  Bucklxt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statkmkmt  of  the 

Committex  of  CoNFxaxNcx 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  602) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  Except  for  clarifying, 
clerical,  and  conforming  changes,  the  dif- 
ferences are  noted  below: 

TRIE  I 
Short  title 
Senate  BUI 
Provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973". 
House  Amendment 
Provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973." 

Conference  Substitute 

This  is  the  same  as  both  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment. 
BevUion  of  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  Interstate  System 

Senate  BiU 
This  section  provides  authorizations  for 
the  Interstate  highway  program  through  the 
fiscal  year  1976.  $3.26  billion  would  be  au- 
thorized for  each  fiscal  year  from  1974 
through  1976.  It  amends  subsection  (b)  of 
section  108  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1966  by  reducing  the  authorisation  by  $7S0 
million  for  each  of  those  fiscal  years. 

Ho\ise  Amendment 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  an  additional  $8  billion  for  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System.  $3.6  billion  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiscal  years  1974  through  1978 
and  $2.6  bUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1979. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  authmizeB  the  appropriation 
of  $2.6  blUlon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $3  billion 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1976,  and  $3.26  billion  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1977.  1978,  and  1979. 


Authorization  of  use  of  cost  estimates  for 

apportionment  of  interstate  funds 

Senate  Bill 

This  section  approves  the  use  of  apportion- 
ment factors  contained  In  revised  table  6  in 
the  1972  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  (House 
Document  29.  92d  Congress)  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  Interstate  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1974, 1976  and 
1976. 

Hoiise  Amendment 

This  section  approves  the  use  of  the  ap- 
portionment factors  contained  in  revised 
table  6  of  the  1972  Interstate  System  Cost 
Estimate  (House  Public  Works  Committee 
Print  No.  92-29,  as  revised  in  House  Report 
Numbered  92-1443),  for  the  apportionment 
of  Interstate  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1974.  1976,  and  1976. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bin  and  the  House  amendment  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  required  to  make  the  apportionments 
rather  than  bemg  authorized  to  do  so. 

Highway  authorizationa 
Senate  Bill 

This  section  authorizes  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid and  Federal  domain  roads  programs 
for  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1975,  and  1976. 

For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  in  rural 
areas,  $660,000,000;  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system.  $860,000,000;  for  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  in  rural  areas.  $350,000,000; 
for  the  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  systems  In  urban  areas,  $360,- 
000,000. 

Funds  for  parkways  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  trust  fund  for  the  first 
time.  Funds  for  forest  highways  and  public 
lands  highways  are  available  from  the  trust 
fund  in  accordance  with  the  practice  es- 
tablished in  the  1970  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act.  Authorizations  for  Indian  reservation 
roads  and  bridges  are  from  the  trust  f\md 
also  for  the  first  time.  The  authorizations  for 
these  hi^ways  are  as  follows: 

fin  miUlonsI 


Ctftgory  1974    1975      197$ 

Forest  highways J33  J33  133 

Public  lands  highways 16  18  16 

Forest  davaiopmant  roads  and  trails 75  75  75 

Public  lands  davalopmant  roads  and  trails.  10  10  10 

Park  roads  and  trails 30  30  30 

Parkways 75  75  75 

Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges 75  75  75 

This  section  also  authorizes  116  million  for 
fiscal  1974.  1976,  and  1976  for  landscaping 
and  scenic  enhancement;  $1.6  million  for 
each  of  those  years  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  beautlficatlon  program;  and 
continues  the  territorial  highway  program 
established  In  the  1970  act  with  authoriza- 
tion to  the  territories  in  the  following 
amounts: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Category 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Virgin  Islands 

2.5 

2.5 
2.0 
1.0 

2.5 

Guam 

American  Samoa 

2.0 
1.0 

2.0 
1  0 

For  fiscal  years  1974,  1976,  and  1976,  each 
State  will  receive  at  least  V^  of  1%  of  total 
apportionments  for  the  Interstate  System. 
Whenever  such  amount  exceeds  the  cost  of 
completing  the  system  in  any  State,  the  ex- 
cess amount  will  be  added  to  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  \irban  apportionments  for  such 
State  in  the  ratio  which  the  respective 
amounts  bear  to  each  other.  For  those  costs, 
an  additional  $60  million  will  be  authorized 
for  the  1974,  1976,  and  1976  fiscal  years.  The 
funds  made  available  by  this  provision  are 


to  be  obligated  at  the  Federal  share  applica- 
ble to  projects  on  such  systems. 
House  Amendment 
•nils  section  authorizes  the  appropriation, 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974, 

1975,  and  1976: 

For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  in  rural 
areas,  $700,0(X),000;  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system.  $700,000,000;  for  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  in  rural  areas,  $400 .(XK) ,000;  for 
the  extensions  of  the  Federal -aid  primary 
and  secondary  systems  in  virban  areas,  $400,- 
000,000;  for  economic  growth  center  develop- 
ment highways,  $160,000,000;  for  forest  high- 
ways. $33,000,000;  and  for  public  lands  high- 
ways, $16,000,000. 

This  section  eliminates  the  present  single 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  systems  and 
their  urban  extensions  within  urban  areas 
and  substitutes  a  separate  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  the  rural  and  the  urban 
portions  of  these  systems. 

It  also  provides  authorizations  of  $60X>00,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974, 1976,  and 
1976  in  addition  to  all  other  authorizations 
for  the  Interstate  System,  be  apportioned  to 
each  of  the  States  which  otherwise  would  re- 
ceive less  than  one-half  of  oye  percent  of  the 
Interstate  apportionment  for  fiscal  year  1974, 

1976,  or  1976,  so  long  as  such  State  has  not 
con4>leted  Federal  funding  of  the  Interstate 
System  within  its  boundaries. 

Use  of  any  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
for  highway  beautlficatlon  (sections  131,  136 
and  319(b) )  or  Chapter  4  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  prohibited. 

It  also  provides  authorizations  for  $3,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1976,  and 
1976  for  necessary  administrative  expenses  in 
carrying  out  sections  131,  136,  and  S19(b). 

Authorizations  are  provided  for  tae  Terrl' 
torial  Highway  Program  for  each  of  vie  fiscal 
years  1974.  1976,  and  1976.  as  folio- 
Islanda,   $6.000X)00;    Ouam.   $2.000.i 
American  Samoa,  $1,000,000. 

Sums  authorized  for  the  fiscal  yi 
1976,  and  1976,  for  cer*ialn  categcurles 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
portatlon  Jointly  with  el*iher  the  Depi 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Dep>\rtment  of 
ture,  are  as  follows: 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 

1974       1975 


Forest  development  roads  and  trails.  170  170  170 
Public  lands  development  roads  and 

trails 10  10  100 

Park  roads  and  trails 30  30  30 

Indian     reservation     roads     and 

bridges 100  100  100 

Parkways 75  75  75 


Conference  Substitute 
This   section   Is   the  same   as  the   House 
amendment  with  the  following  revisions: 

( 1 )  The  Federal-aid  urban  system  is  fund- 
ed at  $780,000,000  for  fiscal  1974  and  at  $800.« 
000.000  per  fiscal  year  thereafter  and  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  second- 
ary system  m  urban  areas  are  funded  at 
$290,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  at  $300.- 
000.000  per  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Federal-aid  primary  system  in 
rural  areas  is  funded  at  $680,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $700,000.(X)0  per  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  The  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
in  rural  areas  is  funded  at  $390,000,000  and 
$400,000,000  per  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(3)  Forest  development  trails  are  funded 
at  $140,000,000  per  fiscal  year. .  • 

(4)  Parkways  are  funded  at  $60,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  at  $75,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  thereafter  from  the  general  fund  except 
that  all  of  the  cost  of  any  parkway  project  on 
a  Federal-aid  system  paid  under  this  authorl- 
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zatlon  shall  be  paid  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  The  Conferees  Intend  that  vehicular 
use  of  parkways  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
shall  be  subject  to  regulation  the  same  as 
on  any  other  parkways. 

(5)  Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges 
are  funded  at  $75,000,000  per  fiscal  year. 

(St  Economic  growth  center  development 
highways  are  funded  at  (50.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  $75,000,000  for  1975,  and  $100,000.- 
for  1976. 

(7)  Administrative  expenses  for  carrying 
out  sections  131.  136,  and  319(b)  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  are  funded  at  $1,500,000 
per  fiscal  year. 

(8)  Funds  for  section  319(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  landscaping 
and  scenic  enhancement) ,  are  deleted. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  Is  the  same 
as  that  subsection  In  the  Senate  bill. 
Submission  of  certain  reports 
Senate  bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  forward  to  the  Congress 
within  30  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  act 
those  reports  submitted  by  FHWA  required 
iinder  sections  105(b)(2).  121  and  144  of 
the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  Such 
submission  shall  contain  the  Secretary's 
recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  unless  these 
recommendations  have  already  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress. 

Conference  substitute 

No  comparable  provision. 
Definitions 
Senate  bill 

This  section  amends  subsection  {%)  of 
Section  101  to  include  traffic  operation  im- 
provement programs  (TOPICS)  under  the 
definition  of  "construction." 

The  definition  of  "Indian  roads  and 
bridges"  is  modified  so  that  the  Indian  and 
Alaskan  native  villages,  otherwise  eligible 
for  Indian  services  In  general,  would  bo  eli- 
gible for  funding  under  chapter  2  of  title  23. 

The  definitions  of  "urban  area"  and  "ur- 
banized area"  are  changed  to  allow  State  and 
local  officials.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, to  fix  urban  and  urbanized  area  bound- 
aries, including  at  least  the  area  designated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  provides  a  conforming 
amendment  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"construction"  to  change  the  reference  to 
the  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  to  Its 
current  name  "National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration"  and  by  adding 
traffic  engineering  and  operational  improve- 
ments to  the  definition.  The  term  "xirban 
area"  is  amended  to  require  the  participa- 
tion of  appropriate  local  officials  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  boundaries  of  an  urban  area. 
The  definition  of  the  term  "Indian  reserva- 
tion roads  and  bridges"  is  amended  to  make 
Alaskan  native  villages,  groups,  or  com- 
munities eligible  for  funding  under  chapter  2 
of  title  23. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  redefines  the  term  "con- 
struction" as  defined  in  the  Senate  bill,  the 
term  "Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges" 
as  defined  in  the  House  bill,  the  term  "urban 
area"  as  defined  In  the  Senate  bill  with 
an  amendment  to  include  parts  of  a  multi- 
state  urban  area  and  the  term  "urbanized 
area"  as  defined  in  the  Senate  bill  with  a 
technical  amendment. 

Extension  of  time  for  completion  of  system 
Senate  BUI 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  revised  Interstate  System 
cost  estimate  In  January  of  1975  rather  than 
January  1974. 


t 


House  Amendment 

This  section  would  extend  the  time  for 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  \mtil 
Jime  30,  1979.  and  would  further  direct  the 
Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress  a  revised 
Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate  in  January 
of  1975  for  making  apportionments  for  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978  and  another  cost  esti- 
mate In  January  of  1977  for  apportionment 
of  Interstate  funds  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment. 

Declaration  of  policy 
Senate  Bill 

This  section  declares  It  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional mterest  and  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  should  administer  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  highest  priority  in  all  In- 
stances to  highway  safety  and  to  the  saving 
of  human  lives. 

Hoiisa  Amendment 

This  section  adds  s  new  paragraph  to  the 
present  declaration  of  policy  to  the  elTect 
that,  after  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System,  It  shall  be  a  national  policy  to  In- 
crease emphasis  on  the  acceleration  of  other 
Federal -aid  systems  in  order  to  bring  all 
such  systems  up  to  standards  and  to  Increase 
their  safety  to  the  maximum  possible  no 
later  than  the  year  1900. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  the 
present  declaration  of  policy  to  the  effect 
that  since  the  Interstate  System  is  now  in 
the  final  phase  of  completion,  it  shall  be 
the  national  policy  that  Increased  emphasis 
be  placed  on  construction  sind  reconstruction 
Of  the  other  Federal-aid  systems  in  order  to 
bring  all  such  systems  up  to  standards  and 
Increase  their  safety  to  the  maximum  extent. 
Minimization  of  redtape 
Senate  Bill 

Section  108  states  the  national  policy,  that, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  pro- 
cedures followed  by  the  Secretary  and  other 
affected  heads  of  FMeral  departments,  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  shall  encourage 
the  minimization  of  paperwork  and  Inter- 
agency decision  procedures  and  the  best  use 
of  available  manpower  and  funds  so  as  to  pre- 
vent needless  duplication  and  unnecessary 
delays  at  all  levels  of  government. 
House  amendment 

This  section  states  the  national  poUcy, 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  Secretary  and 
other  affected  heads  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies  and  Instnimentallties  shtdl  encour- 
age the  "drastic"  minimization  of  paperwork 
and  Interagency  decision  procedures  and  the 
best  use  of  available  manpower  and  funds 
so  as  to  prevent  needless  duplication  and 
unnecessary  delays  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Conference  substitute 

This   section   is   the   same   as   the  House 
amendment  except  that  the  term  "drastic" 
has  been  amended  to  read  "substantial". 
Federal-aid  urban  system 
Senate  bill 

This  section  expands  the  urban  system  as 
presently,  designated  to  encompass  all  urban 
areas  and  to  Include  collector  streets  and 
access  roads  to  airports  and  other  transpor- 
tation terminals.  This  section  also  amends 
section  103  of  Title  23  to  allow  local  officials 
to  select  the  urban  system  routes  after  con- 
sultation with  State  highway  departments 
and  In  accordance  with  section  134  planning 
process,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 
House  amendment 

This  section  expands  the  Federal-aid  wr- 
ban  system  to  Include  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  traffic.  It  also  provides  that  a 


State  not  having  a  designated  urbanized  area 
may  designate  routes  on  the  Federal-aid  ur- 
ban system  for  Its  largest  population  cen- 
ter, based  upon  a  continuing  planning  proc- 
ess developed  cooperatively  by  State  and 
local  officials  and  the  Secretary. 

Conference  substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
with  the  following  changes: 

(1)  The  Federal -aid  \u-ban  system  shall  be 
established  in  each  urbanized  area  and  in 
such  other  urban  areas  as  the  State  highway 
depturtment  may  designate. 

(2)  The  routes  are  to  be  selected  by  local 
officials  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State 
highway  departments. 

(3)  In  approving  programs  for  projects  on 
the  system,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
projects  be  selected  by  local  officials  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. 

Removal  of  designated  segments  of  tha 
Interstate  System 

Senate  BUI 

This  section  amends  section  103(g)  of  Title 
23  and  requires  the  States  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary by  July  1,  1974.  of  their  intent  to  build 
any  remaining  Interstate  segments;  other- 
wise, such  segments  would  be  removed  from 
Interstate  designation.  Substitute  alterna- 
tive segments,  however,  could  be  considered 
up  to  one  year  after  that  date.  By  JiUy  1, 
1976,  States  would  be  required  to  submit  a 
schedule  for  completion  of  the  system  (In- 
cludmg  alternate  segments) . 

House  Amendment 
The  section  changes  the  date  few  remov- 
ing from  designation  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  of  those  segments  for  which  a 
State  has  not  submitted  a  schedule  for  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  complete  the  system 
from  JtUy  1,  1973  to  July  1.  1974,  and  for 
submitting  plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates for  approval  by  the  Secretary  from 
July  1.  1975  to  July  1.  1977.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  exempted  from  this  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  same  as  the  Senate  provision  except 
for  technical  amendments  and  two  added 
provisions,  one  of  which  excepts  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion and  the  second  of  which  requires  con- 
struction of  any  portion  of  a  designated  In- 
terstate segment  wboUy  within  the  borders 
of  a  city  If  such  city  provides  matching  funds 
from  Its  own  resources.  The  effective  date  of 
the  provision  is  made  June  30,  1973.  Subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  103.  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  intended  to  give  urban  areas  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  complete  trans- 
portation systems  necessary  for  mobility  of 
urban  residents  and  essential  for  the  eco- 
nomic vlabUity  or  urban  areas.  Local  funds 
for  such  designated  segments  of  the  Inter- 
state System  are  to  be  provided  by  one  or 
more  of  the  units  of  local  government  that 
wlU  be  served  by  the  faculty. 
Apportionment 
Senate  BUI 
Section  113  amends  the  Federal -aid  pri- 
mary formula  to  substitute  the  phrase  "in- 
tercity mall  routes  where  service  Is  performed 
by  motor  vehicles"  for  the  words  "star 
routes"  as  a  more  accurate  description.  Pro- 
vision would  also  be  made  to  establish  a 
nUnimum  of  one -half  of  one  percent  for 
each  State's  apportionment  of  funds  for  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  and  changing  the 
word  "urbanized"  to  "urban".  This  assures 
the  apportionment  of  urban  system  funds 
on  the  basis  of  population  in  urban  areas  of 
over  6.000  in  population,  as  defined  in  23 
U.S.C.  101(a).  The  authority  to  transfer  ap- 
portionments between  the  Federal -aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems,  Is  Increased 
from  20  to  30  percent.  Authorization  to  trans- 
fer up  to  30  percent  of  urban  extension  funds 
to  the  urban  highway  system  is  also  pro- 
vided.  A   conforming   amendment   deleting 
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the  last  sentence  of  section  104(c)    would 
also  be  made. 

In  addition.  In  any  State  In  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  certified  that  one  or  more 
air  quality  regions  would  fail  to  achieve  by 
July  i.  1975k  specified  standard  air  quality 
levels  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  require  the  State  to  trans- 
fer aU  urban  extension  sums  apportioned  to 
such  State  to  the  account  of  urbanized  areas 
within  S}ich  designated  air  qualit '  region  for 
emerg^cy  assistance  for  transpwtatlon  sys- 
tem ln^>rovemente. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  would  amend  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  formula  to  substitute  rural 
population  for  general  popiUatlon.  Provision 
Is  also  made  to  establish  a  minimum  of  one- 
half  of  one  percent  for  each  State's  appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  the  Federal-aid  ur- 
ban system.  The  section  would  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  apportionments  from  one  system 
to  another  from  20  to  60  percent.  Such  trans- 
fers may  be  made,  on  the  one  baud,  between 
the  Federal -aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems under  sections  104(b)  (1)  and  (2)  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  between  extensions  of  the 
Federal -aid  primary  and  secondary  systems 
within  urban  areas  and  the  Federal -aid  ur- 
ban system.  Conforming  amendments  delet- 
ing the  last  sentence  of  section  104(c)  are 
also  made. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  would  amend  section  104  ot 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  revising  the  concept  of  "star  routes" 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  present  law; 

(2)  to  amend  the  Federal -aid  primary  and 
Federal-aid  secondary  formulas  to  substitute 
rural  area  population  for  general  population 
and  rural  population  respectively  and  to  ex- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia  from  appor- 
tionmente; 

(3)  to  establish  a  minimum  of  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  each  State's  t^iportionment 
of  funds  for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system 
and  by  changing  the  word  "urbanized"  to 
"ivban".  This  assures  the  apportionment  of 
urban  system  funds  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion in  urban  areas  as  the  term  urban  area 
is  defined  in  23  U.S.C.  101  (a) ; 

(4)  by  increasing  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  transfer  apportlonmente  from 
20  percent  to  40  percent  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment. 
Funds  apportioned  under  section  104(b)  (6) 
are  not  to  be  transferred  from  their  allocation 
to  an  urbanized  area  of  200,000  population 
without  i4>proval  of  the  local  officials; 

(5)  conforming  amendmente  deleting  the 
last  sentence  of  section  104(c)  are  made. 

A  new  subsection  (b)  which  would  Insure 
that  no  State  (other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia)  would  receive  an  apportionment 
for  the  primary  system  less  than  that  which 
they  received  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  an  addi- 
tional $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
$15,000,000  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1976  Is  authorlaed  for  this  purpose. 

Apportionment  of  planning  funds 
Senate  BiU 

This  section  makes  available  to  metropoU- 
tan  planning  agencies  %  ot  1%  of  funds 
apportioned  to  States  for  the  Federal-aid 
systems  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  section  134  of  title  23,  relating  to 
transportation  planning.  Funds  would  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
urbanized  area  population  and  further  ap- 
portioned to  metropolitan  agencies  within 
each  State  in  accordance  with  a  formula  de- 
veloped by  each  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Funds  would  be  matched  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  120  of  title  23  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  intereste 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  would  be 
best   served   without   such    matching. 


House  Amendment 
This    section    would    make    available    to 
metropolitan  planning  agencies  >4  of  1%  of 
funds  apportioned  for  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 


are  not  inconsistent  with  air  qiikllty  control 
regulations  for  regions  which  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  must  Impoe^^nansportation 
controls. 
The  Conferees  agreed  td  delete  this  pro 


134  of   title   23.  relating   to   transportation     vision  with   the   understanding  that  exist- 
plannlng.  Funds  would  be  ^portioned  t6  tb«\  Ing  law.  to  section  109(J)/of  Title  23,  section 


States  on  the  basis  of  populatloa  and  fur 
ther  apportioned  to  metropolitan  agencies  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  developed  by  each 
State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Funds 
w^uld  be  matched  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 120  of  title  23  unless  the  Secretary 
determtoes  that  the  Intereste  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  would  be  best  served 
without  such  matchtog. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  blU 
and  the  House  amendment. 

Advance  acquisition 
Senate  BUI 
This  section  extends  from  7  years  to  10  years 
the  allowable  time  period  within  which  ac- 
tual highway  construction  should  begin  fol- 
lowing the  advance  purchase  of  right-of-way. 
House  Amendment 

This  section  woiUd  extend  from  7  to  10 
years  the  allowable  time  period  within  which 
highway  construction  must  begin  following 
the  advance  purchase  of  righte-of-way. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment. 

Noise  level  standards 
Senate  BUI 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  standards  for  the 
control  of  highway  noise  levels  for  Federal- 
aid  projecte  approved  prior  to  July  1.  1972. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  ap- 
prove projects  on  Federal-aid  systems  to  help 
carry  out  noise-level  standards. 

Subsection  (b)  would  also  prohibit  the 
inliJatlon  of  any  highway  program  or  the 
construction  of  any  highway  project  ap- 
proved under^tle  23  after  June  30,  1973,  un- 
less It  Is  in  conformity  with  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  assure  at- 
tainment of  ambient  air  q.uallty  standards 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and 
consistent  with  Implementation  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  air  quality 
control  regions  requiring  transportation  con- 
trols. 

House  Amendment 

Existing  law  requires  that  after  July  1, 
1972.  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  for 
Federal-aid  highways  which  are  not  con4>at- 
Ible  with  noise  level  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  disapproved.  This 
provision  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  noise  level  standards  for  projecte 
approved  prior  to  July  1.  1972.  and  also  per- 
mit the  expenditure  of  Federal-aid  funds  to 
make  these  projecte  compatible  with  such 
standards. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  Is  the  same  as  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  omission  of  subsection  (b)  of  the 
Senate  bill  in  the  Conference  Report  in  no 
way  lessens  the  Secretary's  responslbUlties 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Conferees  re- 
affirm his  responsibilities  in  properly  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  Act.  This  Lb  a 
reaffirmation  of  what  the  Conferees  under- 
stand existing  law  to  be. 

The  provision  to  the  Senate  bUl  requiring 
that  after  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  must, 
before  approval,  find  a  highway  program  or 
project  to  be  to  conformity  with  the  guide- 
Itoes  he  has  issued  under  section  109(J)(1) 
of  title  23  Is  not  contained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

This  provision  was  intended  to  assure  that 
Federal-aid  Highway  programs  and  projecte 


\110  of  the  Clean  Air 
Environmental  Pollc 


and  the  National 
Act,  requires  any  pro-  _ 
posed  highway  projefet  to  be  consistent  with ' 
t^e  pieth  Alr-Alft  implementation  plan  for 
the"l«gion  to  which  it  is  located  before  such 
a  project  could  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  determtoation  of  consistency  with 
such  an  implementation  plan  must  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

In  view  of  the  Conferees,  it  is  critical 
that  to  affected  urbanized  areas  the  requlre- 
mente  of  such  transportation  controls  be 
considered  when  the  priorities  are  established 
for  projecte  through  the  metropoUtan  area 
comprehensive  transportation  planning 
process  required  by  23  U.S.C.  13%.  The  Sec- 
retly should  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
assure  the  consideration  of  Clean  Air.  Act 
implementation  plan  requlremente  to  the 
selection  of  projecte  and  the  planning  proc- 
esses of  alTected  urbanized  areas. 

Signs  on  project  site 

Senate  BUI 

This  amendment  prohibite  any  Informa- 
tional signs,  other  than  official  traffic  control 
devices,  from  betog  erected  on  any  projecte 
where  actual  construction  Is  to  progress. 

House  Amendment 
This  amendment  would,  after  July  1,  1973. 
prohibit  any  toformational  signs,  other  than 
official  traffic  control  devices,  from  being 
erected  on  any  highway  projecte  where  ac- 
tual construction  is  to  progress  and  which 
would  be  visible  to  highway  users. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  blU 
and  the  House  amendment. 

Certification  acceptance 
Senate  BUI 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  117  of  Title  23  is  amended  to  In- 
clude all  projecte  on  Federal -aid  systems  ex- 
cept the  Interstate.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  discharge  his  responslbUlties  relative 
to  such  projecte  by  accepting  a  certification 
of  the  capabUlty  of  the  State  to  perform 
such  responslbUlties.  If  he  -finds  that  they 
will  be  carried  out  according  to  State  regula- 
tions at  least  equivalent  to  those  required 
by  Title  23.  The  Secretary  could  rescind  his 
acceptance  of  a  State's  certification  at  any 
time,  but  this  alternative  procedure  would 
not  lessen  his  responsibility  under  various 
environmental,  civil  rlghte.  houstog  and  re- 
location statutes. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  amends  section  117  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  by  broadening  ite  scope 
to  toclude  all  Federal-aid  systems  except  the 
Interstate  System.  Upon  the  request  of  a 
State,  the  Secretary  may  discharge  his  re- 
sponslbUlties under  title  23  by  accepting  a 
certification  of  the  State  highway  department 
if  he  finds  that  the  State:  (1)  will  carry  out 
projects  on  such  systems  to  accordance  with 
State  laws,  regulations,  directives  and  stand- 
ards establishing  requiremente  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  required  under  title  23; 
(2)  the  State  meets  the  requlremente  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  title  23;  and  (3)  the  ftoal  deci- 
sion by  responsible  State  officials  wUl  be  in. 
the  best  overaU  public  toterest.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  make  a  final  In- 
^>ectlon  of  such  projecte  upon  completion 
and  require  an  adequate  report  of  the  esti- 
mated and  actual  cost  of  construction  and 
such  other  information  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary. The  acceptance  of  the  State's  certifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  may  be  resctoded  by 
him  at  any  time  he  determines  it  is  necessary 
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to  ao  so.  The  procedure  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion Is  an  alternative  to  that  otherwise  pre- 
scribed In  title  23  and  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  promulgate  such  guideUnes  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  section. 

This  section  does  not  affect  or  discharge  the 
responsibility  or  obligation  of  the  Secretary 
under  any  Federal  law.  Including  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  ol  1969,  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  and  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Land  AcqiUsltlon  PoUcles  Act  of 
1970,  other  than  title  23. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section   Is   the   same   as   the  Hotise 
amendment  with  the  following  changes : 

(1)  The  certification  Is  to  be  by  the  8tat« 
highway  department  or  that  department, 
commission,  board,  or  official  of  any  State 
charged  by  Its  laws  with  the  responslbUlty  for 
highway  construction. 

(2)  The  requirements  In  clauses  (2)  and 
(3)  that  the  State  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  302  and  that  final  decisions  be  made 
by  responsible  State  officials  are  eliminated. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  U  the  same  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Matertala  at  off-site  locations 
Senate  Bill 
This  amends  23  UJS.C.  121(a),  which  au- 
thorizes progress  payments  to  a  State  for 
cost  of  construction,  to  permit  payments  to 
be  made  for  materials  which  are  not  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  construction  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that,  because  of  the  required 
fabrication  at  an  off -site  location,  the  mate- 
rials cannot  be  stockpiled  In  the  vlctolty  of 
the  construction. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  amends  23  UJS.C.  121(a),  re- 
lating to  progress  payments  to  a  State  t<x 
cost  of  construction,  to  permit  payments  to 
be  made  for  materials  which  are  not  In  the 
vlctolty  of  the  construction  If  the  Secretary 
determtoes  that  because  of  the  required  fab- 
rication at  an  off -site  location  the  materials 
cannot  be  stockpUed  to  the  vlctolty  of  the 
construction. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment. 

Toll  roads,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  ferries 
.Senate  BUI 

This  section  provides  that  any  toll  rx>ad 
designated  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
which  becomes  toll  free  would  be  eligible  for 
Interstate  fundtog  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction or  Improvement  of  such  road 
to  acder  to  bring  It  up  to  required  standards. 
House  Amendment 

This  section  would  amend  section  129(b) 
of  tlUe  23  to  provide  that  when  a  toll  road 
which  the  Secretary  has  approved  as  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  becomes  toll  free, 
apportioned  Federal-aid  Interstate  highway 
fimds  may  be  expended  for  construction,  re- 
construction or  Improvement  of  such  road 
to  standards  adopted  for  the  Improvement  of 
projects  on  the  Interstate  System. 

In  addition,  this  section  makes  an  amend- 
ment to  section  13S  of  the  1970  PWleral-ald 
Highway  Act,  by  changtog  the  date  therein 
from  1968  to  1973.  This  would  permit  Federal 
participation  to  the  costs  of  the  two  addi- 
tional lanes  which  are  required  under  that 
legislation  to  bring  any  2-lane  section  of 
the  Interstate  System  up  to  the  mtolmunj 
of  foiyr  lanes.  The  section  Is  applicable  only 
-o  anj  section  of  toU  road  which  Is  now  two 
lanes,  and  which  was  designated  as  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  before  July  1,  1978. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  Houae 
amendment. 


Control  of  outdoor  advertitinff  and  junkyards 
Senate  Bill 

This  section  amends  section  131,  Title  33, 
to  provide  that  after  January  1,  1974,  or  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  a  State  leglslat\ire, 
controls  under  the  Highway  Beauttflcatlon 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  signs  beyond  660 
feet  from  the  highway  right  of  way  of  the  In- 
terstate or  primary  systems  when  such  signs 
are  erected  with  the  purpose  of  their  message 
betog  read  from  the  mato  traveled  way.  Such 
signs  would  be  permitted  wlthto  zoned  and 
unzoned  todustrlal  and  commercial  areas. 
Nonoonformtog  signs  wo\ild  have  to  be  re- 
moved wlthto  five  years  from  the  time  they 
become  nonconforming  unless  determtoed 
otherwise  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  standards  for  public  to- 
formatlonal  signs  wlthto  the  rights  of  way 
for  the  primary  system  as  now  provided  along 
the  Interstate  System.  The  Highway  Beautl- 
flcatlon  Act  Is  further  amended  to  provide 
that  Just  compensation  be  paid  for  thoee 
signs  required  to  be  removed  If  they  were 
lawfully  erected  under  State  law  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Sec- 
tion 131,  as  amended,  $50  million  is  au- 
thorized from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  197S  and  1976. 

Section  136(j)  of  title  23  Is  amended  to 
require  that  just  comp»ensatlon  be  paid  for 
removing,  relocattog  or  dlspostog  of  Junk- 
yards which  were  lawful  on  the  effective 
date  of  State  compliance  legislation. 

$15,000,000  Is  authorized  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  purposes  of  Junkyard 
control  for  each  of  the  1974,  1976  and  1976 
fiscal  years. 

House  Amendment  I 

Subsection  (a)  amends  23  UJS.C.  131(a) 
relattog  to  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising 
by  ellmtoattog  the  present  660  foot  limita- 
tion on  the  control  of  signs  along  the  Inter- 
state and  primary  systems.  After  January  1, 
1974.  the  10%  penalty  could  be  Imposed  on 
States  which  do  not  remove  signs  beyond 
660  feet  away  which  are  "visible  from  the 
main  traveled  way  of  the  system"  and  are 
"erected  with  the  purpose  of  their  message 
betog  read  from  such  mato  traveled  way." 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  outdoor  adver- 
tlstog  effective  control  provisions  and  clari- 
fies the  present  law  with  respect  to  signs 
for  the  Information  of  the  traveltog  public. 
It  provides  that  on  or  after  July  1,  1974,  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  State  legislatures,  whichever  Is  later, 
effective  control  shall  mean  that  signs  located 
beyond  660  feet  of  the  right-of-way  and  visi- 
ble from  the  mato  traveled  way  of  the  system 
and  erected  with  the  purpose  of  their  message 
betog  read  from  the  mato  traveled  way  shall 
be  limited  to  directional  and  official  signs  and 
notices  tocludtog  but  not  limited  to  signs 
and  notices  pertatolng  to  information  In  the 
specific  Interest  of  the  traveltog  public,  such 
as.  but  not  limited  to,  signs  and  notices  p>er- 
talnlng  to  rest  stops,  camptog  grounds,  food 
service,  gas  and  automatic  service,  lodgtog, 
natural  wonders,  scenic  and  historic  attrac- 
tions. Not  more  than  three  such  signs  facing 
to  the  same  direction  of  travel  shall  be  per- 
mitted per  mile  of  Interstate  or  primary 
highway. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  23  TTjS.C.  131  (d)  re- 
lattog to  signs  In  areas  zoned  todustrlal  or 
commercial  to  unzoned  commercial  or  to- 
dustrlal areas.  Stoce  the  present  660  foot 
limitation  would  be  removed,  the  authority 
for  erecttog  approved  signs  to  areas  zoned  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  (now  valid  wlthto 
the  660  foot  zone)  would  be  extended  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  to  areas  beyond  660  feet. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  23  U.S.C.  131(e) 
to  provide  that  signs  that  are  not  to  con- 
formity with  State  law  shall  be  removed  not 


later  than  6  years  after  they  become  non- 
conformtog  unless  the  Secretary  determine* 
otherwise.  The  original  act  provided  that  any 
signs  which  were  lawfully  to  existence  on 
September  1,  1966,  but  were  not  in  conform- 
ity, cannot  be  reqiUred  to  be  removed  before 
July  1,  1970,  and  other  lawfully  erected  signs 
that  were  nonconformtog  could  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  removed  for  6  years. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  section  131(f)  to 
ex]>and  the  present  authority  of  the  Secra- 
tary  to  provide  standards  for  the  erection 
along  the  Interstate  System  of  signs  provid- 
ing specific  Information  for  the  traveling 
public  to  toclude  the  same  authority  with 
respect  to  the  Federal -aid  primary  system.  A 
proviso  Is  added  that  such  signs  on  the  In- 
terstate acd  primary  shall  not  be  erected  in 
subiuban  or  iirban  areas  or  In  lieu  of  signs 
permitted  under  23  V3.C.  131(d).  Also,  such 
signs  shall  not  be  erected  where  adequate 
Information  Is  provided  by  signs  permitted 
under  23  UB.C.  131(c). 

Subsection  (f)  amends  23  U.S.O.  131(g)  to 
provide  that  Just  compensation  be  paid  for 
the  removal  of  all  outdoor  advertising  signs 
which  have  been  lawfully  erected  under 
State  law. 

Subsection  (g)  amends  23  U.S.C.  131  (m)  to 
provide  authorizations  of  $60  million  for  Mch 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1976  and  1976,  for 
outdoor  advertising  control. 

Subsection  (h)  adds  two  new  subsections 
to  23  U.S.C.  131.  The  first  provides  that  no 
directional  sign,  display  or  device  lawfully  In 
existence  on  June  1,  1972,  which  gives  spe- 
cific Information  to  travelers  shall  be  re- 
quired to  be  removed  imtll  December  31, 
1974,  or  until  the  State  In  which  the  sign, 
display  or  device  Is  located  certlfiee  that  such 
information  advertised  thereon  may  reason- 
ably be  available  to  motorists  by  some  other 
method  or  methods,  whichever  shall  occur 
first.  The  second  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  100  percent  of  the  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  removal  (tocludtog  all  re- 
location costs)  of  any  sign,  display  or  device 
which  Is  removed  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  which  after  Its  removal  Is  lawfully 
relocated  and  which  Is  required  to  be  re- 
moved again  as  a  result  of  this  amendment. 
Just  compensation  would  be  paid  pursuant 
to  this  amendment  of  23  UB.C.  136(J),  for 
removing,  relocating  or  disposing  of  Junk- 
yards which  were  lawfully  established  under 
state  law. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  $16  million  out 
of  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975  and  1976,  for  Junkyard 
control. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no 
provisions  relating  to  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  or  Junkyards. 

The  deletion  of  these  provisions  should  not 
be  construed  as  discontinuing  the  programs 
or  aflecttag  the  existing  law.  The  present 
programs  remain  to  effect.  It  Is  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  the  Congress  will 
consider  additional  authorizations  and  pos- 
sible modlflcatlons  In  separate  legislation. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  Secretary 
will  not  tovoke  the  10  percent  penalties  for 
failure  of  the  State  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  131  and  136  where 
such  failure  is  the  result  of  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  Federal  matching  funds. 

Urban  area  traffic  operations  improvement 
programs 
Senate  Bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  woiild  repeal  section  135(c) 
of  title  23  which  provides  that  sums  author- 
ized to  carry  out  that  section  shall  be  appor- 
tioned In  accordance  with  section  104(b)  (3) 
of  title  23. 
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Conference  Substitute 
This   section   Is   the  same   as  the  House 
amendment. 

Training  programs 

Senate   BUI  ' 

This  section  extends  authorizations  to  sec- 
tion 140,  title  23.  for  the  highway  construc- 
tion tratolng  program  for  three  years 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  $6  million  would  be 
provided  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974, 
1976,  and  1976. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  extends  authorizations  to  sec- 
tion 140,  title  23,  for  the  highway  construc- 
tion tralntog  program  for  three  years  through 
fiscal  year  1976.  $10  million  Xrould  be  provide 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1976,  and 
1976. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment. 

Public   transportation 

Senate  Bill 

This  section  amends  the  section  142  of 
title  23  to  authorize  the  iise  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  for  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem, extensions  of  the  Federal -aid  primary 
and  secondary  systems  and  the  Federal -aid 
urban  system  to  finance  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  projects  for  public  transpor- 
tation purposes  wlthto  urban  areas.  These 
funds  could  be  used  for  the  construction  to 
urban  areas  of  exclusive  bus  lanes,  traffic 
control  devices,  passenger  loadtog  areas  and 
facilities.  Urban  system  funds  could  be  used 
tox  the  purchase-ef  passenger  equipment  to- 
cludtog fixed  rail  and  for  the  construction 
of  fixed  rail  facilities.  Interstate  funds  would 
not  be  available  for  purchase  of  buses,  but 
are  available  for  exclusive  or  preferential 
bus,  truck,  and  emergency  vehicle  routes  or 
lanes. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  142  of  title  23 
Is  repealed,  thereby  ellmtoattog  the  require- 
ment that  exclusive  bus  lane  projects  must 
be  less  expensive  and  more  feasible  or  pru- 
dent than  additional  automobile  lanes. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  public 
transportation  projects  would  be  the  same 
as  that  provided  for  regular  Federal -aid  proj- 
ects. 

No  bus  acquired  under  this  section  could 
be  used  for  charter,  lease,  sightseeing  or  other 
service  to  any  area  other  than  the  area  for 
which  It  was  acquired.  The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
would  apply  to  carrytog  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  Its  use  within  urban  areas 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  pro- 
visions of  Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

Buses  purchased  under  this  section  would 
have  to  meet  emission  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  Section  202  of  The  Clean  Air  Act  and 
Section  6  of  the  Noise  Control  Act  and  must 
meet,  wherever  practicable,  special  criteria 
for  low  emission  vehicles  set  forth  to  Sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  section  15 
of  the  Noise  Control  Act.  The  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  re- 
lattog to  planning  and  design  of  mass  transit 
facilities  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  and  applying 
to  the  purchase  and  use  of  equipment  wlthto 
urban  areas,  would  apply  In  carrying  out  this 
section. 

Funds  available  under  this  section  would 
be  supplementary  to  and  not  to  substitution 
for  funds  authorized  and  available  for  obliga- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

The  Secretary  could  authorize  any  State  to 
make  lands  within  the  publicly  acquired 
rights  of  way  of  any  Federal-aid  highway 


available  without  charge  to  a  publicly  owned 
mass  transit  authority. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  would  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  apportioned  to  each  State  for  the 
Federal-aid  systems  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  projects  for  highway 
public  transportation  purposes.  Included 
wlthto  its  scope  would  be  construction  of 
exclusive  bus  lanes,  traffic  control  devices, 
passenger  loadtog  areas  and  facilities.  Where 
siifflclent  land  exists  within  any  Federal-aid 
rights-of-way  to  accommodate  needed  rail 
or  nonhlghway  public  mass  transit  programs 
without  Impairing  automotive  safety  or  fu- 
ture highway  Improvements,  the  Admtois- 
trator  may,  U  he  deems  It  In  the  public  In- 
terest, authorize  a  State  to  make  such  lands 
available  without  charge  to  a  publicly  owned 
mass  transit  authority  for  such  purposes. 

Subsection  (b)  would  permit  the  use  of 
funds  apportioned  for  the  Interstate  System 
to  finance  the  Federal  share  of  projects  for 
exclusive  or  preferential  bus,  truck,  and 
emergency  vehicle  routes  or  lanes.  Projects 
under  this  section  could  be  constructed  to 
less  than  four  lanes  as  now  required  by  law. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  pro- 
vide that  If  local  officials  of  an  urbanized 
area  notify  the  State  highway  department 
that  to  lieu  of  a  highway  project  paid  from 
funds  apportioned  for  the  urban  system  they 
desire  to  fund  a  mass  transit  project  Involv- 
ing construction  of  fixed  raU  facilities,  or 
purchase  of  passenger  equipment,  tocluding 
rolling  stock  for  any  mode  of  mass  transit, 
and  such  project  is  in  accordance  with  the 
planntog  process  under  section  134  of  this 
title,  plans  may  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  Secretary.  Approval  of  the  plans,  spec- 
ifications, and  estimates  for  such  project 
would  constitute  a  contractual  obligation  for 
payment  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  from  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Funds  previously  apportioned  to  the 
State  for  the  urban  system  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of 
such  mass  transit  projects.  No  assistance 
would  be  provided  under  this  subsection  for 
the  purchase  of  buses  to  any  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  which  engages 
in  charter  bus  operations  to  competition  with 
private  operators  outside  the  urbanized  area 
wlthto  which  the  public  body  or  agency  pro- 
vides mass  transit  service. 

The  establishment  of  routes  and  schedules 
of  public  mass  transportation  systems 
financed  under  this  section  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  planning  process  under 
section  134  of  this  title.  No  project  imder 
this  section  would  be  approved  unless  the 
Secretary  is  assured  that  the  mass  transit 
systems  would  have  adequate  rldershlp  to 
fuUy  utUlze  the  proposed  project.  The  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  any  project 
under  this  section  would  be  that  provided 
to  section  120  of  this  title. 

No  financial  assistance  would  be  provided 
under  this  section  to  any  State  or  local  pub- 
lic body  or  agency  thereof  which  engages  in 
the  transporting  of  school  children  and 
school  personnel  to  and  from  school  and 
school  related  functions  to  competition  with 
or  supplementary  to  the  service  cvirrently 
provided  by  a  private  tran^>ortatlon  com- 
pany, or  other  person,  provided  that  such 
company  or  person  provides  adequate  trans- 
portation at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  con- 
formance with  applicable  safety  standards. 
This  subsection  would  not  apply  If  the  State 
or  local  body  was  engaged  to  transporttog 
school  children  or  personnel  durtog  the  12- 
month  period  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (1)  would  Insure  that  a  non- 
supervisory  employee  of  a  publicly-owned 
nwss  transit  system,  not  otherwise  subject 
to  the  limitations  on  political  activity  of  the 


Hatch  Act,  Is  not  merely  by  virtue  of  assist- 
ance to  transit  systems  under  Hhls  section, 
restricted  to  his  political  activity  at  the 
Federal,  State  or  local  level. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  that  funds  made 
available  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
would  be  supplementary  to  and  not  In  substi- 
tution for  funds  authorized  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act. 

Subsection  (k)  would  Insure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(e)  (4)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  would  apply  to  carrytog 
out  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  Is  an  amalgam  of  the  Senate 
and  House  provisions  and  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  approve  as  a  project  on  any 
Federal-aid  system  the  construction  of  ex- 
clusive or  preferential  bus  lanes,  highway 
traffic  control  devices,  bus  passenger  loadtog 
areas  and  facilities  (tocluding  shelters)  and 
frtoge  and  transportation  corridor  parktog 
facilities.  In  addition,  beginning  with  funds 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Secretary 
may  t^iprove  as  a  project  on  the  urban  sys- 
tem the  purchase  of  buses,  and  begtoiitog 
with  funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
the  urban  system,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
projects  for  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
and  improvement  of  fixed  rail  facilities  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  for 
fixed  rail.  Not  more  than  $200,000,000  of 
urban  system  funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  are 
to  be  expended  for  the  Federal  share  of  proj- 
ects for  the  purchase  of  buses. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  House  amendment 
Is  retatoed,  but  Its  application  is  restricted 
to  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  Each  State 
highway  department  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  each  non-highway  public  mass 
transit  project  submitted  to  such  department 
under  this  section  by  local  officials,  together 
with  Its  determtoatlon  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  the  section  134  planning  proc- 
ess tocluding  Its  entitlement  to  priority. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  project  for  buses  and  rail  facilities  to 
any  fiscal  year  when  there  has  been  enacted 
an  urban  transportation  trust  fund  or  simi- 
lar assured  funding  for  both  highways  and 
public  transportation. 

Provisions  of  the  House  amendment  and 
the  Senate  bill  relattog  to  charter  bus  and 
school  bus  operations  and  the  applicability 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Noise  Control  Act,  and 
protections  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped are  treated  as  separate  provisions  to 
the  conference  report. 

Economic  growth  center  development 
highways 
Senate  Bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

Subsection  (a)  would  expand  23  n.S.C.  143 
to  allow  the  designation  on  any  Federal-aid 
system  other  than  the  Interstate  System  of 
an  economic  growth  center  development 
highway.  Present  law  now  restricts  such  de- 
velopment highways  to  Federal-aid  primary 
roads.  The  economic  growth  center  develop- 
ment highways  program  Is  also  made  a 
permanent  program  rather  than  a  demon- 
stration project.  The  provisions  applicable  to 
highways  of  the  Federal-aid  system  on  which 
such  development  highway  is  loctted  shall 
be  applicable  to  development  highways  and 
to  funds  authorized  for  such  highways  ex- 
cept those  which  the  Secretary  determines 
are  toconslstent  with  section  143. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  23  UB.C. 
143(e)  to  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  development 
highway  shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided 
for  any  other  project  on  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem on  which  such  development  highway 
is  located,  thus  converting  the  existing  sup- 
plemental grant  program  to  a  basic  grant 
program. 
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Subsection  (c)  oontalna  a  technical 
amendment  to  23  U.S.C.  143(a)  by  eliminat- 
ing language  which  states  that  the  economic 
growth  center  development  highway  pro- 
gram is  a  demonstration  program. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment. 

Punda  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  for  the  economic  growth  center  de- 
velopment highway  demonstration  program 
which  have  not  been  obligated  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  the  full  Federal  share 
of  projects  for  which  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  are  approved  subsequent  to 
enactment  of  this  section. 

Federal-State  relatiojishig) 
Senate  BUI 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  adds  a  new  section  to  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  23  which  declares  that  the 
authorization  of  Federal  funds  or  their  avail- 
ability for  expenditure  under  such  chapter 
shall  not  mfringe  on  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  States  to  determine  the  projects  to  t)e 
federally  financed,  and  that  provisions  of 
chapter  1  provide  for  a  federaUy-asslsted 
state  program. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section   Is  the   same   as   the   House 
amendment. 

Bicycle  transportation  and  pedestrian 

walkways 

Senate  Bill 

Under  new  section  145,  Title  23,  sums 
apportioned  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems  are  made  available  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  bicycle  trans- 
portation, equestrian  trails  and  pedestrian 
walkways  located  on  or  in  conjunction  with 
highway  rights-of-way. 

Fluids  could  be  used  to  finance  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  sepa- 
rate or  preferential  bicycle  lanes  or  paths, 
bicycle  traffic  control  devices,  bicycle  shel- 
ters and  parlcing  facilities,  pedestrian  walk- 
ways, and  equestrian  trails.  Projects  to  be 
authorized  under  this  program  would  have 
to  be  located  and  designed  according  to  an 
overall  plan  providing  for  safety  and  for 
contiguous  routes. 

Funds  authorized  and  appr<^rlated  for 
forest  highways,  forest  development  roads 
and  trails,  parkways,  Indian  reservation 
roads  and  bridges  and  public  lands  highways 
would  also  be  available  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Department  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  such  programs. 

No  motorized  vehicle  would  be  permitted 
on  trails  and  walkways  authorized  under 
this  section  except  for  maintenance  pur- 
poses. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  would  permit  the  use  of 
sums  apportioned  for  the  primary,  secondary, 
urban  extension,  ami  urban  systems  to  con- 
struct. In  conjunction  with  Federal-aid  high- 
way projects,  separate  or  preferential  bicycle 
lanes,  bicycle  traffic  control  devices,  shelters 
and  parlcing  facilities  to  serve  bicycles  and 
persons  using  bicycles. 

This  section  would  also  permit  the  use  of 
funds  authorized  for  forest  highways,  forest 
development  roads  and  trails,  parkways,  In- 
dian reservation  roaids  and  bridges,  public 
lands  highways,  and  public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  for  constructing  bi- 
cycle routes  in  conjunction  with  such  trails. 
roads,  highways,  or  parkways. 

No  motorized  vehicles  would  be  permitted 
on  the  trails  except  for  maintenance  pur- 
poses, and  when  snow  conditions  permit, 
snowmobiles. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment  except  as  follows: 


(1)  Pedestrian  walkways  are  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  provision. 

(2)  The  obligation  level  is  set  at  not 
more  than  $40  million  In  any  fiscal  year  with 
no  State  to  obligate  more  than  $2  million 
for  any  such  projects  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Blkeways  financed  under  this  section 
may  utilize  available  land  not  on  the  high- 
way right-of-way  so  long  as  the  bike  route 
accommodates  bicycle  traffic  which  otherwise 
would  have  used  the  Federal-aid  route.  The 
location,  design,  and  construction  of  blke- 
ways shall  take  into  consideration  TnaTimnm 
safety  of  persons  using  such  blkeways. 

Special  urltan  high  density  traffic  program 

Senate  BUI 
ThU  section  adds  a  new  section  147  to 
title  23  authorizing  $50  mUIion  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  for  the  con- 
struction of  special  highways  connected  to 
the  Interstate  System  In  portions  of  urban- 
ized areas  with  high  traffic  density.  The  Fed- 
eral share  for  any  project  under  this  section 
could  not  exceed  90%  of  the  cost  of 
construction. 

The  Secretary  would  develop  guidelines  for 
designation  of  routes  and  allocation  of  funds 
according  to  several  criteria.  Routes  selected 
could  be  no  more  than  10  mUes  long,  would 
have  to  serve  areas  of  concentrated  popu- 
lation and  heavy  traffic  congestion,  would 
have  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  commer- 
cial, industrial,  airport,  or  national  defense 
instaUations.  and  would  have  to  connect 
with  existing  routes  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Any  route  selected  would  have  to  be 
approved  through  the  section  134  planning 
process  and  could  be  designated  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  no  other  feasible 
or  practicable  alternative  mode  of  transpor- 
tation would  be  available.  Designation  of 
routes  would  have  to  comply  with  section 
138  of  title  23  regarding  parkland  preserva- 
tion and  no  route  could  be  approved  which 
substantially  damaged  or  Infringed  upon 
any  residential  area.  The  Secretary  could 
designate  no  more  than  one  route  in  each 
State  and  would  base  his  designation  upon 
the  recommendation  of  State  and  responsible 
local  officials. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  to  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  23  which  woxild  authorize  $100 
mUlion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975 
and  1976,  for  special  highways  connected  to 
the  Interstate  System  In  portions  of  urban- 
ized areas  with  high  traffic  densltx.  The  Fed- 
eral share  for  any  project  under  ^is  section 
could  not  exceed  90  percent  ol  the  cost  of 
construction. 

The  Secretary  would  develop  guidelines  for 
designation  of  routes  and  allocation  of  funds 
to  Include  several  criteria.  Routes  selected 
could  be  no  more  than  10  mUes  long,  wo\ild 
have  to  serve  areas  of  concentrated  popula- 
tion and  heavy  traffic  congestion,  the  urgent 
needs  of  commercial,  industrial  or  national 
defense  installations,  and  would  have  to  con- 
nect with  existing  routes  on  the  Interstate 
System.  Any  route  selected  would  have  to 
be  approved  through  the  section  134  plan- 
ning process  and  could  be  designated  oiUy 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  no  other 
feasible  or  practicable  alternative  mode  of 
transportation  would  be  avaUable.  Designa- 
tion of  routes  would  have  to  comply  with 
section  138  of  title  23  regarding  parlEland 
preservation  and  no  route  could  be  approved 
which  suIxtantiaUy  damaged  or  infringed 
upon  any  residential  area.  The  Secretary 
could  designate  no  more  tiian  one  route  In 
each  State  and  would  base  his  designation 
upon  the  recommendation  of  State  and  re- 
sponsible local  officials.  Routes  must  be  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  prior  to  designation. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment  except  as  follows: 


( 1 )  The  authorization  is  established  at  $50 
mUllon  per  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  The  requirement  that  a  route  des- 
ignated under  this  section  must  be  on  a 
Federal-aid  system  prior  to  such  designa- 
tion is  revised  to  strike  the  words  "prior  to 
such  designation.". 

Priority  primary  routes 
Senate  BUl 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  to  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  23  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of  not  more  than  10.000  mUes  of  high  traffic 
sections  of  highway  which  are  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system  and  connect  to  the 
Interstate  System.  Such  sections  are  to  be  se- 
lected for  priority  of  Improvement  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  local  officials  and 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  approval.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  projects  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  Federal  share  on  other  primary  routes 
as  provided  in  23  n.S.C.  120(a)  and  the  pro- 
visions of  title  23  which  are  applicable  to 
the  Federal -aid  primary  system  shall  t>e  ap- 
plicable to  the  priority  primary  routes.  Funds 
authorized  for  such  routes  shaU  t>e  deemed  to 
t>e  apportioned  on  January  1  next  preceding 
the  conunencement  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  authorized.  A  report  to  Congress  on 
selection  of  routes  and  their  estimated  costs 
shall  be  made  on  or  before  July  1,  1974.  Three 
hundred  mlUion  dollars  is  authorized  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1974,  1975,  and  1976,  for  carrying 
out  the  priority  primary  route  program. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  la  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
except  that  the  10,000  mile  limitation  on  the 
system  is  eUmlnated  and  the  authorization 
level  Is  $100  million  for  fiscal  1974,  $200  mU- 
lion for  1975  and  $300  mlUlon  for  fiscal  1976. 
It  Is  the  expectation  of  the  conferees  that 
the  event  of  this  system  will  be  about  10,000 
mUes. 

Alaska  Highway 
Senate  BUI 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  217  to 
title  23  and  authorizes  $58,670,000  for  re- 
constructing the  Alaska  Highway  from  the 
Alaskan  border  to  Haines  Junction  in  Can- 
ada, and  reconstructing  the  Haines  Cutoff 
Highway  from  Haines  Junction  to  the  south 
Alaskan  border. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  to  chapter 
2  of  tiUe  23  to  authorize  $58,670,000  for  re- 
constructing the  Alaska  Highway  from  the 
Alaskan  border  to  Haines  Junction  in  Can- 
ada, and  reconstructing  the  Hatoes  Cutoff 
Highway  from  Haines  Jimctlon  to  the  south 
Alaskan  border. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bUl 
and  the  House  amendment. 

Bridges  on  Federal  dams 
Senate  BUl 

This  section  provides  increased  authoriza- 
tion of  $8.5  million  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  two  bridges  on  Federal  dams  on  the 
Arkansas  ar.d  Tennessee  Rivers  located  in 
the  vicinities  of  Fort  Smith,  Arlcansas,  and 
Cliattanooga,  Tennessee,  respectively. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  would  provide  an  Increased 
authorization  of  $8.5  mUlion  to  finance  the 
construction  of  two  bridges  on  Federal  dams 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Smith.  Arkan- 
sas, and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bUL 
Great  River  Road 
Senate  BUI 
No  comparable  provision. 
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House  Amendment 


This  section  provides  construction  ftinds 
of  $20  mUlion  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1074.  1976,  and  1976,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  to  be  matched  on  an  80%  Fed- 
eral and  20%  State  ratio.  These  funds  wlU 
be  applied  on  those  portions  of  the  Oreat 
River  route  on  Federal-aid  highways. 

An  additional  tlO  mUlion  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975.  and  1976,  is  authorized 
out  of  the  general  fund.  Those  sections  of  the 
route  on  Federal  lands  wUl  be  entirely  paid 
for  by  Federal  funds. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  10  States  bordering  the 
Mississippi  for  planning.  • 

Conference  Substitute 
This   section   is   the  same  as  the   House 
amendment  with  the  following  changes: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  relating  to  Congres- 
sional findmgs  and  purpose  is  eliminated. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  shaU  l>e  that  provided  \n  section  120 
of  title  23  for  the  Federal-aid  system  on 
which  the  project  is  located  and  If  the  proj- 
ect is  not  on  a  system  the  Federal  share  shall 
be  70  percent. 

(3)  The  authorization  is  provided  at  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$26,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1976. 

Alaskan  assistance 
Senate  BiU 

This  section  amends  the  special  Alaskan 
Highway  authorization  in  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966  by  providing  $20  mU- 
lion from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1074,  1975,  and  1976.  These 
fimds  are  limited  to  Federal-aid  highway 
projects. 

House  Amendment 

The  q>eclal  Alaslcan  highway  authorization 
In  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  Is 
amended  by  providing  $20  mUlion  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974,  1076,  and  1976.  These  funds  are 
limited  to  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment. 

Route  lot  in  New  Hampshire 
Senate  BIU 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  would  be 
permitted  to  repay  all  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  paid  on  account  of  certam  sections 
of  Route  101  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
prior  to  the  collection  of  any  toUs  on  such 
•ections.  Upon  such  repayment,  the  Federal- 
aid  projects  for  which  such  funds  have  been 
repaid  and  any  other  Federal-aid  projects 
located  on  the  sections  involved  and  pro- 
gramed for  expenditure  on  any  such  project, 
shall  be  credited  to  the  unprogramed  balance 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  of  the  same 
class  which  were  last  apportioned  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  Such  amount  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  funds  apportioned 
to  the  State  and  shall  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditure In  accordance  with  title  23.  Upon 
repayment  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  and 
cancellation  and  withdrawal  from  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  of  the  projects  on 
Route  101,  such  sections  of  said  route  shaU 
become  free  of  any  and  all  restrictions  con- 
tained in  title  23  or  any  regulations  there- 
under with  respect  to  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  tolls  or  other  charges  thereon 
or  for  the  use  thereof. 

Conference  Substitute 

This   section   is   the  aame~~VB~-Me^ouse 
amendment  except  that  the  State  of 
Hampshire  would  be  required  to  make  these 


repayments  on  or  before  Octot>er  1,  1077  and 
faUure  to  do  so  within  this  time  would  render 
this  provision  inoperative. 

Freeing  interstate  toll  bridges 
Senate  BlU 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  permits  States  which  have 
constructed  or  acquired  any  mterstate  toll 
bridge  on  the  Federal -aid  primary  system 
(other  than  the  Interstate  System)  Includ- 
ing approaches,  before  January  1.  1975.  and 
Which  before  that  date,  have  caused  the 
bridge  to  be  made  free,  to  use  funds  appor- 
tioned to  it  for  the  primary  system  and  for 
extensions  of  the  primary  system  within  ur- 
ban areas  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  a 
project  of  (1)  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
bridge  after  deducting  the  portion  of  such 
value  attributable  to  any  previous  grant  or 
Federal  contribution  in  connection  with  its 
construction  or  acquisition,  exclusive  of 
rights-of-way.  or  (2)  the  amount  by  which 
the  principal  amount  of  outstanding  impald 
bonds  or  other  obligations  created  and  Issued 
for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  such 
bridge  exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  accumu- 
lated or  provided  for  their  amortization  on 
the  date  the  bridge  is  made  free,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser  amount. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section   is   the  same   as  the   House 
amendment. 

Study  of  toll  bridge  authority 
Senate  BUl 

This  provision  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  undertake  a  study  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations  governing  toU 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  of  the  umted 
States  tea  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
action  can  and  should  be  tatcen  to  assure 
Just  and  reasonable  tolls  nationwide. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  establish 
regulations  to  implement  his  responsibilities 
regarding  rates  of  tolls  under  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946. 

House  Amendment 

This  provision  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  imdertake  a  study  of  existing  laws  and 
regulations  governing  toll  bridges  over  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  action  can  and 
should  be  taken  to  assure  Just  and  reason- 
able tolls  nationwide.  A  report  to  Congress 
Is  required  by  JiUy  1,  1974,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  toll  bridge  at  Chester,  Illinois,  a  report 
to  Congress  is  required  by  December  31, 
1973. 

Conference  Substitute 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  the  same 
as  the  House  amendment.  Subsection  (b) 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  gulde- 
Unes  governing  any  increases  in  tolls  for  \ue 
of  any  bridge  constructed  pursuant  to  the 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1906  or  the  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946. 

National  scenic  highway  system  study 
Senate  BUl 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  to  de- 
termine the  feasibUity  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional system  of  scenic  highways  to  link  to- 
gether and  make  more  accessible  recreational , 
historical,  scientific  and  other  similar  areas 
of  scenic  interest  and  importance.  In  such 
investigation  and  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  and  consult  with  other  agencies  of 
the^ytlerai  Government,  the  Commission  on 
ligbwar'Beautification,  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  and   other   Interested 


private  organizations,  groups,  and  individ- 
uals. The  Secretary  shall  report  his  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress  by 
JiUy  1,  1974,  including  an  estUnate  of  the 
cost  of  such  program.  This  section  authorizes 
$250,000  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to 
carry  out  this  program. 

Conference  Substitute 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  the  same 
as  the  House  amendment.  Subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  a  full  and  c(Hnplete  m- 
vestlgation  and  study  to  examine  problems  of 
tiser  access  to  parks,  recreation  areas,  his- 
toric sites  and  wildlife  refuges.  The  finding 
and  recommendations  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  ta- 
cludlng  estimated  costs  of  implementing  any 
suggested  programs. 

District  of  Columbia 
Senate  BiU 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  exempts  any  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  the  coverage  of  kn  1893  Act  (27 
Stat.  532) ,  as  amended,  relating  to  highways 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  la  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Corridor  hearings 
Senate  BiU 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  withhold  any  further  ac- 
tion on  Interstate  Route  1-287  between 
MontvUle  and  Mahwah.  New  Jersey,  and  on 
the  Corporation  Freeway  In  Wlnston-Salem. 
North  Caroima,  untU  new  corridor  hearings 
are  held. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
except  that  the  new  corridor  hearings  shall 
be  held  and  reports  thereon  be  made  no 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

Interstate  System 
Senate  BUl 

This  section  amends  sut>sectlon  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  title  23  to  provide  that,  at  the 
Jomt  request  of  a  State  Governor  and  the 
local  government  concerned,  the  Secretary 
can  withdraw  bis  approval  of  any  Interstate 
segment,  if  he  finds  that  a  route  is  not  es- 
sential to  complete  a  luifled  and  connected 
system  within  a  State.  Dollar-for-doUar  sub- 
stitution of  the  substitute  essential  connec- 
tion would  l>e  permitted  without  restriction 
on  length,  and  the  existing  200  mile  total 
limit  for  substitute  routes  would  be  repealed. 

The  cost  of  withdrawn  Interstate  nUleage 
for  any  project  would  be  the  maximum  Fed- 
eral cost  allowed  for  any  substitute  project. 
If  no  substitute  essential  connection  is  nec- 
essary, or  if  the  cost  of  substitute  mileage 
Is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  original  route, 
the  total  amount  or  difference  in  amount 
would  be  available,  I  in  the  urbanized  area 
from  which  the  non-essential  route  was 
withdrawn,  for  use  on  the  urban  system  or 
for  local  public  transportation  purposes  un- 
der section  142  of  title  23  United  States  Code. 
Any  costs  incurred  by  reason  of  the  deveN 
opoaent  of  the  project  withdrawn  would  be 
deducted  from  such  amounts.  Any  mUeage 
from  a  route  or  portion  thereof  which  is 
withdrawn  from  designation  and  not  replaced 
may  be  redesignated  elsewhere  as  part  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

Costs  would  be  that  as  of  the  date  of  with- 
drawal. In  approving  substitute  mUeage,  the 
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Secretary   would    be   required   to   "aosure", 

rather  than  "give  due  regard  to",  connectivity 
at  Interstate  routes  and  extensions  at  routes 
which  terminate  within  municipalities  served 
by  a  single  Interstate  route,  so  as  to  provide 
through  traffic  service. 

House  Amendment 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  eliminates 
the  200-mlle  limitation  on  additions  to  the 
Interstate  System  contained  In  the  Cramer- 
Howard  amendment.  The  subsection  would 
leave  the  mileage  open-ended  as  necessary 
for  making  modifications  to  the  System. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  further 
•mends  the  Cramer-Howard  amendment  to 
provide  that  the  costs  to  the  United  States  of 
the  aggregate  of  all  substitute  mileage  and 
mileage  for  modifications  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  aggregate  of  all  mileage  which 
Is  not  to  be  constructed  and  is  withdrawn  as 
nonessential,  as  such  cost  is  reflected  In  the 
1972  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  rather 
than  the  1968  estimate. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  amends  the  Cramer- 
Howard  amendment  to  require  the  Secretary 
In  considering  substitute  routes  and  modifi- 
cations to  give  "preference,  along  with  due 
regard  for  Interstate  highway  type  needs  on 
a  nationwide  basis,"  to  routes  In  States  In 
which  other  routes  were  or  hereafter  are 
withdrawn  and  extension  of  routes  which 
terminate  within  cities  served  by  a  single 
Interstate  route,  so  as  to  provide  traffic  serv- 
ice entirely  through  such  cities. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  upon  the 
Joint  request  of  a  State  Oovernor  and  the 
local  governments  concerned,  the  Secretary 
may  withdraw  his  approval  of  an  Interstate 
route  If  the  route  Is  not  essential  to  comple- 
tion of  a  connected  system  and  If  the  State 
does  not  intend  to  construct  a  toll  road  In 
the  corridor  which  would  be  served  by  such 
route.  The  mileage  withdrawn  shall  be  avail- 
able for  designation  on  the  Interstate  System 
In  another  State.  After  the  Secretary  has 
withdrawn  his  approval,  whenever  responsible 
local  officials  notify  the  highway  department 
that.  In  lieu  of  a  highway,  their  needs  re- 
quire a  nonhlghway  public  mass  transit 
project  Involving  fixed  rail  or  purchase  of 
rolling  stock  and  such  project  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  section  134  of  this  title,  plana 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval. 

Approval  of  plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  payment  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  Its  proportional  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  federal  share  which  would  have  been 
paid  for  the  withdrawn  route.  Funds  pre- 
viously apportioned  to  the  State  for  the  Inter- 
state System  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  such  federal  share.  No  project  would 
be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  receives 
assurances  that  the  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  woiild  have  adequate  capability 
to  fully  utUlze  the  proposed  project. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
except  that  the  200-mUe  limit  Is  raised  to 
500  miles  rather  than  made  open-ended,  and 
clarifying  changes  are  made  In  the  proposed 
new  subsection  (e)  (4)  of  section  103  of  title 
23,  U.S.  Code.  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 103(e)(2)  and  (4),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  sure  all  options  under  these  provisions 
are  considered. 

Public  mass  transportation  studies 
Senate  Bill 

No  comparable  provision.  > 

House  Amendment 

This  section  authorizes  $75  million  out 
of  the  General  Fund  to  evaluate  the  public 
mass  transportation  portion  of  the  1972  Na- 
tional Transportation  Report  submitted  by 
the  Secretary.  The  evaluation  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July 


1,  1974  by  the  Secretary  and  would  be  con- 
ducted In  cooperation  with  the  governors  and 
appropriate  local  officials.  Items  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  evaluation  are  listed  In  the  Act. 
Conference  Substitute 
This  section  Is  the  same  as  the  House 
amendment  except  for  the  following  changes: 

(1)  The  authorization  has  been  reduced 
to  $10  million,  and 

(2)  the  mass  transportation  tax  study  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bill  has  been  retained 
as  a  separate  subsection  In  this  section. 

Mass  transportation  tax  study 
Senate  Bill 
This    section    requires    the    Secretary    of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  of  revenue 
mechanisms.  Including  fuel  taxes  on  iirban 
mass   transportation   services,   which   could 
be  used  to  finance  the  transportation  activi- 
ties receiving  financial  assistance  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fxind.   The  report   on   this 
study  Is  to  be  submitted  by  July  1,  1974. 
House  Amendment  • 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  Is  con- 
tained as  a  separate  subsection  In  the  section 
dealing  with  the  public  mass  transportation 
evaluation. 

Ferry  operations 
Senate  Bill 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  129(g)  (6) 
to  allow  ferries  financed  under  Title  23  to 
travel  m  International  waters  between  the 
Islands  which  comprise  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
between  any  two  points  in  Alaska,  or  between 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Washington. 
House  Amendment 

This  section  would  permit  federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  ferry  boats  for 
operation  in  International  waters  between 
the  Islands  In  Hawaii,  between  any  two  points 
In  Alaska,  and  from  Alaska  to  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  Hoxise  amendment. 

Metro  accessibility  to  the  handicapped 
Senate  Bill 

This  authorizes  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  make  payments  of  $65  million  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority to  finance  the  cost  of  providing  neces- 
sary facilities  so  that  the  subway  and  transit 
system  being  constructed  In  Washington, 
D.C.  and  environs  could  be  made  accessible 
to  the  handicapped  through  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Public  Laws  90-480  and  91-240. 
House  Amendment 

This  section  authorizes  $65  million  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  to  finance  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding necessary  faculties  to  make  the  sub- 
way and  transit  system  being  constructed  In 
Washington,  D.C.  and  environs  accessible  to 
the  handicapped  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Laws  90-480  and  91-240. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment  except  that  the 
Federal  share  is  to  be  80  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  these  facilities. 

Environmental  impact  statements 
Senate  Bill 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  com- 
plete by  October  1,  1973,  the  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  Interstate  66 
In  Virginia  from  the  National  Capital  Belt- 
way to  the  Potomac  River.  "Hje  statement 
would  have  to  be  circ\ilated  to  all  Interested 
public  agencies  for  comments  within  46  days 
and  a  public  hearing  would  have  to  be  held 
within  46  days  after  Issuance  of  the  required 
notice. 


The  Secretary  la  further  required  by  De- 
cember 31.  1973,  to  have  completed  his  con- 
sideration and  review  of  all  comments  and 
the  information  resulting  from  the  hearing, 
to  file  the  final  version  of  the  environmental 
Impact  statement,  and  to  make  the  final 
determination  required  by  law  before  con- 
struction of  the  project  could  proceed.  The 
Secretary's  determination  on  all  Issues  of 
fact  would  be  conclusive. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
expedite  necessary  final  action  on  a  highway 
bridge  project  at  the  Raritan  River  on  State 
Highway  18  In  New  Jersey  and  another  proj- 
ect on  1-66  in  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties 
In  Virginia. 

Conference  Substitute 
This   section    is   the   same    as    the    House 
amendment,  which  Incorporated  the  Senate 
provision. 

Truck  lanes 
Senate  Bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  approve  as  a  project  on  any  federal-aid 
system  the  construction  of  exclusive  or  pref- 
erential truck  lanes. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
The  conferees  Intend  that  these  lanes  may 
be   permitted   to  be   used   during  non-peak 
traffic  hoiu^  by  autos. 

Highway  studies 
Senate  BUI 
This  section  requires  feasiblUty  and  neces- 
sity studies  of  five  routes  proposed  for  high- 
ways to  be  included  in  the  Interstate  System: 
(1)  a  route  from  Brunswick,  Georgia,  to 
Kansas  City.  Missouri;  (2)  extension  of  In- 
terstate 70  from  Cove  Fort,  Utah,  in  a  west- 
erly direction;  (3)  a  route  from  Amarlllo, 
Texas,  to  Las  Cruoes,  New  Mexico:  (4)  a 
route  from  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  to  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana;  (6)  a  route  from  Kansas 
City,  Mlssoim,  to  Chicago.  Illinois;  (6)  a 
route  from  Waterloo.  Iowa,  to  Rockford, 
Illinois,  and  an  extension  of  Interstate  74 
to  Interstate  90;  (7)  extension  of  Interstate 
27  from  Lubbock,  Texas,  to  Intersect  with 
Interstate  20  and  with  Interstate  10. 
House  Amendment 

This  section  woiild  require  a  feasibility 
study  for  constructing  to  appropriate  stand- 
ards highways  along  ( 1 )  a  route  from  Bruns- 
wick. Georgia,  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  (2) 
a  route  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  (3)  a  route  from  Amarlllo, 
Texas  to  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico,  to  El  Paso. 
Texas,  and  (4)  a  route  from  Catoosa,  Okla- 
homa, to  Interstate  Route  35  to  Ponca  City, 
Oklahoma. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  House  pro- 
vision except  that  all  route  studies  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  were  not  duplica- 
tive of  those  in  the  House  amendment  are 
Included.  The  term  "appropriate  standards" 
Includes  the  highest  standards,  which  may 
be  those  of  the  Interstate  System.  These 
studies  and  reports  shall  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  affected  States. 

Inter-American  Highway 
Senate  BUI 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  would  authorize  an  additional 
$10,000,000  to  liquidate  obligations  Incurred 
attributable  to  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
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Donationa 
Senate  BUI 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  adds  a  new  section  to  cluster 
8  of  title  23,  VS.  Code,  to  provide  that  noth- 
ing in  that  title  or  any  other  law  prevents  a 
person  whose  real  property  is  being  acquired 
under  that  title,  after  be  has  been  tendered 
Just  compensation,  from  making  a  gift  or  do- 
nation of  such  property  to  a  Federal  agency 
or  a  State  or  State  agency  as  he  determines. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  is  the  same  as  the  provision  of  the 

House  amendment  except  that,  addltlonaUy, 

gifts  or  donations  of  property  may  be  made 

to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

High-speed  transportation  demonstration 

Senate  BiU 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  by  this  section 
to  undertake  a  demonstration  program,  with 
'  sums  from  the  Highway  Tnist  fvmd  not  ex- 
ceeding  $10  mUUon,  for  a  high-speed  bus 
service  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  DuUes  In- 
ternational Airport.  Funds  under  this  pro- 
gram could  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  high- 
speed buses,   the  construction  of  exclusive 
bvis  lanes,  terminals  and  parking  faculty,  the 
conduct  of  research,  and.  If  necessary,  the  fi- 
nancing of  a  portion  of  operating  expenses. 
House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  this  Is  made  a  study  (to  be  undertaken 
with  administrative  funds  during  fiscal  year 
1974),  as  well  as  a  demonstration  project.  All 
authority  to  pay  op>eratlng  subsidies  has  been 
deleted,  and  the  authorization  level  of  $10,- 
000,000  is  to  come  from  the  xirban  system 
funds  for  fiscal  1975,  to  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  prior  to  apportionment  of  such 
funds. 

Rural  highway  public  transportation 

demonstration  program 

Senate  Bill 

This  section  authorizes  $30  mUllon  during 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  to  encourage  the 
development  of  public  mass  transportation 
systems  on  rural  highways.  Projects  eligible 
for  fiuiding  would  Include  traffic  con,trol 
devices,  passenger  loading  faculties,  fringe 
and  corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve  mass 
transportation  passengers,  and  the  purchase 
of  passenger  equipment  other  than  railroad 
rolUng  stock.  Equipment  purchased  under 
this  section  would  have  to  meet  appUcable 
Federal  standards  with  respect  to  air  pollu- 
tion, and  faculties  would  have  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bUl,  except 
that  the  program  will  begin  vinth  funds  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  wUl  permit 
proper  project  development. 

Federal-aid  systems  realignment 
Senate  BUI 

This  section  requires  the  realignment  by 
June  30,  1976.  of  the  Federal-aid  primary, 
secondary  and  urban  systems,  based  upon 
anticipated  functional  usage  for  the  year 
1980.  The  primary  system  would  consist  of 
rural  arterial  routes  and  their  extensions  into 
or  through  urban  areas;  the  secondary  sys- 
tem would  constet  of  niral  major  collector 
routes;  and  the  urban  system  would  con- 
sist of  urban  arterial  and  collector  routes, 
exclusive  of  extensions  of  rural  arterial 
routes  through  urban  areas.  Access  roads  to 
airports  would  be  made  eligible  for  Inclusion 
on  the  secondary  system. 


House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  blU 
with  the  foUowlng  changes: 

(1)  The  designation  of  the  primary  sys- 
tem shaU  be  by  each  State  acting  through 
Its  State  highway    department. 

(2)  The  Federal -aid  urban  system  vi^ill  be 
located  in  each  urbanized  area  and  such 
other  urban  areas  as  the  State  highway  de- 
partments may  designate  and  the  routes  on 
this  system  shaU  be  designated  by  apprc^rl- 
ate  local  officials  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  State  highway  department  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  eSecUve  date  Is  set  at  June  30, 
1976. 

Toll  road  reimbursement  program 

Senate  BUI 

New  section  146,  title  23.  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  reimburse  States  after  they  have 
received  their  final  apportionment  on  the 
Interstate  System,  for  70%  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  for  new  toU  roads  and  improve- 
menU  to  existing  toll  roads.  The  Federal 
share  would  be  drawn  from  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  for  its  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system. 

Toll  roads  buUt  under  this  program  would 
have  to  comply  with  standards  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  now  appUcable  to  other 
Federal-aid  systems.  Except  for  costs  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  all  toUs  collected 
from  users  of  these  roads  would  be  devoted 
to  retiring  obUgations  Incured  by  the  State 
for  its  30%  share. 

The  Federal  70%  share  of  the  coet  of  toU 
roads  would  be  payable  in  not  mpre  than  16 
equal  annual  installments  from  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  for  Its  Federal-aid 
primary  system.  After  the  Federal  share  has 
been  fuUy  paid,  the  highway  would  be  main- 
tained and  operated  as  a  free  highway  as  a 
part  of  the  primary  system  (or  the  Interstate 
System  in  the  case  of  certain  improved  toU 
highways) . 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  provision  Is  essentiaUy  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  as  foUows: 

(1)  the  provision  Is  limited  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

(2)  It  is  not  made  a  part  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Any  such  highway  is  to  be  designated 
as  part  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
(other  than  the  Interstate  System)  before 
payment  of  any  Federal  funds  under  this 
section. 

Parkways 
Senate  BIU 
Section  207  of  title  23  is  amended  to  i>er- 
mit  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  and  re- 
lated scenic  easements  from  funds  available 
for  parkways.  The  provisions  of  section  106 
(a)  of  title  23  relating  to  the  obligation  of 
fimds  wovUd  apply  to  funds  available  for 
parkways. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  bUl. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  any  parkway 
project  on  a  Federal-aid  system  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  requirements  of  title  23  and 
to  any  other  law  applicable  to  highways 
on  that  system. 

Research  and  planning 
Senate  BUl 
This  section  permits  the  financing  of  local 
pubUc  transportation  planning  in  addition 


to  the  other  planning  and  research  purposes 
Indicated  in  section  307(c)  (i)  of  tlUe  23. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Thla  section  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bUl  except  for  a  clarifying  amendment. 
Technical  amendments 
Senate  BIU 
Several  minor  technical  amendments  are 
made  to  update  existing  language  and  cor- 
rect typographical  errors. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  Senate  bUl. 
Increased  Federal  share — elective  date 

Senate  BUl 
The   Federal    share   payable   on    account 
of  any  non-Interstate  project  is  increased 
from  60%   to  70%   with  respect  to  all  obU- 
gations Incurred  after  Jime  30,  1973,  except 
for  projects  for  which  Federal  funds  were 
obligated  on  or  before  that  date. 
House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  pasrable  on  account  of  any  non-Inter- 
state project  Is  increased  from  50  percent 
to  70  percent  with  req>ect  to  aU  obligations 
Incurred  after  Jime  SO.  1973. 

Termination  of  Federkl-aid  relationship 

Senate  BUl 
This  terminates  the  San  Antonio  North  Ex- 
pressway as  a  Federal-aid  project  and  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  any  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  of  Texas  for  that  project  to  the 
United  States  for  reapportionment. 

House  Amendment  , 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
"nils  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bUl. 
Tills  provision  does  not  constitute  a  prece- 
dent for  slmUar  future  action. 

Highway  litter  study 
Senate  BUl 
The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  make  a  study 
of  litter  accumulation  within  the  rights-of- 
way  of  Federal-aid  highway  systems  outside 
of  urban  areas  and  to  zecommend  to  Con- 
gress by  December  31.  1973,  procedures  which 
the  States  could  use  to  prevent  and  clean  up 
such  highway  litter  on  a  regiUar  basis. 
House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  blU 
except  that  the  study  woiUd  encompass  aU 
rights-of-way,  not  Just  those  outside  of  ur- 
ban areas,  and  the  report  date  Is  June~3o. 
1974. 

Bridge  approach  standards 
Senate  BUl 
This  wotild  amend  section  109  of  title  23. 
U.S.  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  from 
approving  any  project  which  woiUd  signif- 
icantly affect  the  '-Ighway  system  of  a  con- 
tiguous State  without  the  concxirrence  of 
that  State. 

House  Amendment 
Tills  section  would  amend  section  106  of 
title  23.  U.S.  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
from  approving  the  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  for  any  project  to  connect  the  In- 
terstate System  with  a  bridge  over  Long 
Island  Sound  unless  the  project  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  legislatures  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 
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Conference  Substitute 
This  section  would  amend  section  109  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  project 
Involving  t^proaches  to  a  brldgfi  If  such  proj- 
ect and  bridge  will  significantly  affect  the 
traffic  volume  and  the  highway  system  of  a 
contiguous  State  without  first  taking  Into 
full  consideration  the  views  of  that  State. 
Allocation  of  urban  system,  funds 

Senate  Bill  x 

Urban  system  funds  apportioned  under 
title  23  are  to  be  made  available  to  any 
urbanized  area  of  400,000  or  more  population 
within  the  State  on  the  basis  of  population. 
These  funds  would  be  available  for  expen- 
diture in  another  urbanized  area  within 
such  State  only  where  the  responsible  public 
officials  in  both  such  urbanized  areas  would 
agree  to  such  a  transfer. 

This  section  would  also  allow  urban  sys- 
tem funds  to  be  "passed  through"  to  munic- 
ipalities of  400,000  or  more  population,  or 
combinations  of  municipalities  In  any  ur- 
banized area,  where  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  municipality  has  sufficient  authority  to 
develop  and  implement  a  plan  for  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  urban  system  and  re- 
lated highway  public  transportation  pur- 
poses. Plans  wo\iId  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  comprehensive,  coordinated 
and  continuing  transportation  planning 
process  required  by  section  134  of  title  23. 
House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  would  add  a  new  section  to 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
funds  apportioned  to  any  State  under  section 
104(b)  (6)  that  are  attributable  to  urbanized 
areas  of  200,000  population  or  more  shall  be 
msuie  available  for  expenditure  In  thoae 
areas  for  projects  and  programs  approved 
under  section  105(b)  in  accordance  with  a 
fair  and  equitable  formula  developed  by  the 
State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  This 
formula  shall  provide  for  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  incorporated  municipalities  of 
200.000  or  more  population.  If  such  a  formula 
is  not  developed  and  approved,  then  such 
funds  shall  be  allocated  among  such  urban- 
ized areas  within  such  State  in  the  ratio 
that  the  population  within  each  such  xir- 
banized  area  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
such  urbanized  areas  or  parts  thereof  within 
that  State.  In  expending  funds  allocated 
under  the  preceding  provision,  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  shall  be  accorded  munic- 
[  ipallties  of  200,000  or  more  population. 
Franconia  Notch,  New  Hampshire 
Senate  Bill 

This  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
state System  in  rural  areas,  where  a  segment 
not  more  than  12  miles  in  length  is  needed 
to  develop  a  connected  system,  where  this 
segment  will  Increase  safety  and  assist  in  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  a  rviral 
area,  and  where  a  State  formally  requests 
it  and  the  Secretary  has  postponed  construc- 
tion, then  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  shall  reconsider  the  request 
of  the  State  to  approve  construction  of  the 
segment  as  a  parlcway. 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  upon  application  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  approve  construc- 
tion of  a  specified  portion  of  Interstate  Route 
93  North  Woodstoclc  to  Pranconla,  New 
Hampshire,  approximately  twelve  miles  in 
length,  as  a  parkway-type  highway,  to  geo- 
metric and  construction  standards  which 
the  Secretary  determmes  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  and  for  the  pres- 


ervation of  the  park-like  and  historic  char- 
acter of  the  Franconia  Notch  area  adjacent 
to  the  highway.  The  State  is  authorized  to 
permit,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  use  of  this  section  of  the  highway 
by  specified  types  of  vehicles  during  spe- 
cified times  of  the  day  and  of  the  year. 
Dieight  D.  Eisenhower  Highway 
Senate  B'll 
This  would  designate  certain  specified  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  system  forming  a 
continuous    interstate    highway    link    from 
cocwt  to  coast  as  the  "Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
Highway". 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park 
Senate  Bill 

This  section  makes  pfu-kway  funds  avail- 
able for  the  relocation  of  Route  26E  through 
a  tunnel  to  be  constructed  In  the  Cumber- 
land Gap  National  Historical  Park  so  as  to 
restore  and  preserve  the  Oap  and  provide 
adequate  traffic  capacity. 

House  Amendment  { 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bill. 

Highland  Scenic  Highway 

Senate  Bill 

This  section  provides  for  the  construction 

of  the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  from  West 

Virginia   State   Route   39   to   U.S.   260   near 

Barton  Knob,  West  Virginia,  as  a  parkway. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Except  for  technical  and  qualifying  amend- 
ments this  Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 
Prohibition  of  discrimination  on  basis  of  sex 
Senate  BUI 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  prohibits   dlscrioUnation  on 
the  ground  of  sex  on  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  federal  assistance  or  carried  on  un- 
der title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Conference  Substitute 

Except  for  technical  amendments  this  Is 
the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 

Railroad  relocation  demonstration 
Senate  Bill 

This  section  authorizes  913. 55  million  to 
carry  out  demonstration  projects  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  Wheeling,  West  Vlrgima,  Elko. 
Nevada,  and  Brownsville,  Texas,  for  the  re- 
location of  railroad  linos  from  the  central 
city  to  eliminate  a  substantial  number  of 
railway-road  grade  crossings  within  those 
cities.  A  general  study  of  the  relocation  of 
rail  lines  from  the  central  area  of  cities  on  a 
nationwide  basis  is  also  authorized  with  a 
report  by  July  1, 1976. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  10  rail-highway  demonstration 
projects  in  the  following  cities  throughout 
the  nation:  Springfield,  nilnoU;  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  Brownsville,  Texas;  E.  St.  Louts, 
Illinois;  Carbondale,  Illinois:  New  Albany, 
Indiana;  Dolton,  Illinois;  Blue  Island,  nil- 
nola;  Elko.  Nevada;  Greenville.  Texas.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  his 
activities  imder  this  section.  A  total  of  436.3 
million  is  provided  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  t54.8  million  out  of  the  general 
funds  in  the  Treasury  for  these  projects.  A 
similar  section  authorizes  a  demonstration 
project  for  an  underpass  in  Anoka,  Min- 
nesota. 


Conference  Substitute 
Thli  section  authorizes  all  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  contained  in  l>oth  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment  except 
that  there  is  a  general  authorization  for 
carrying  out  this  section  at  not  to  exceed 
tl6.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $36,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $60,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  except  that  two- thirds  of  aU  funds 
authorized  and  expended  under  this  section 
in  any  fiscal  year  are  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The  study  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bUl  U  retained. 
FinaruHal  assistance  agreements 
Senate  BUI 
The  Senate  bill  revision  of  section  142  con- 
tains in  subsection  (e)  a  requirement  that 
no  equipment  acquired  with  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  ta  to  be  avaUable 
for  use  In  charter,  leased,  sightseeing,  or 
other  service  In  any  area  other  than  the  area 
for  which  it  was  acquired. 

House  Amendment 
The  House  amendment  contains  in  sev- 
eral sections  prohibitions  against  financial 
assistance  to  an  i^pllcant  for  the  purchase 
of  buses  if  that  applicant  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  subsection  u  engaged  or 
proposes  to  engage,  directly  or  indirectly 
In  charter  bus  operations  in  competition 
with  private  bus  operators  outside  the 
urbanized  area  within  which  the  applicant 
provides  mass  transportation  service.  In  addl- 
tlon  no  financial  assistance  is  to  be  provided 
to  an  applicant  which  engages,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  transporting  school  children 
and  personnel  to  and  from  school  and  school 
authorized  functions  or  which  proposes  to 
expand  present  routes,  schedules,  or  facili- 
ties for  that  purpose  in  competition  with  or 
supplementary  to  service  criteria  provided 
by  a  private  transportation  ocmpany  or  other 
person  so  engaged  In  so  transporting  such 
children  and  personnel.  This  is  not  to  ^ply 
unless  the  private  transportation  company  is 
able  to  provide  adequate  transportation  at 
reasonable  rates  and  safely  and  is  not  to 
apply  to  an  applicant  which  was  so  engaged 
any  time  during  the  year  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  suboectlon. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  iM«vides  that  no 
Federal  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  (1)  section  142  (a)  or  (c)  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  (2)  section 
108(e)  (4)  of  tiUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
(3)  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  for  the  purchase  of  buses  to  any  appli- 
cant unless  the  applicant  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment that  the  applicant  will  not  engage  in 
charter  bus  operations  in  competition  with 
private  bus  operators  outside  the  area  in 
which  the  applicant  provides  regularly 
scheduled  mass  transportation  service.  In 
addition,  no  Federal  financial  assistance  is 
to  l>e  provided  under  those  provisions  of  law 
for  the  purchase  of  buses  to  any  applicant 
who  has  not  first  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that 
the  applicant  will  not  engage  in  school  bus 
operations  in  competition  with  private 
school  bus  operators.  This  subsection  is  made 
inapplicable  to  any  applicant  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  a  school  bus  program  if 
the  applicant  operates  a  school  system  in  the 
area  to  be  served  and  operates  a  separate 
and  exclusive  school  bus  program  for  this 
school  system.  The  same  requirements  are 
made  that  private  operators  of  school  buses 
be  able  to  provide  adequate  transportation 
at  reasonable  rates  and  safely  and  that  It  is 
inapplicable  to  a  State,  local  body,  or  agency 
which  was  so  engaged  in  school  bus  opera- 
tions during  the  12-month  period  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  This  subsection  is  not  i^pllca- 
ble  to  the  transportation  of  schocri  children 
along   with    other   passengers   by   regularly 
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scheduled  bus  aarrloe  at  either  full  or  re- 
duced fares. 

A  violation  of  these  requirements  shall  bar 
the  applicant  from  receiving  any  other  Fed- 
eral financial  aaalBtance  under  these  provi- 
sions of  law. 

Bus  and  other  project  standards 
Senate  BUI 

The  Senate  bUl  provides  In  Its  reylsion  of 
section  142  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  that  equipment  acquired  under  that 
section  must  meet  KPA  standards  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  section  6 
of  the  Nolae  Control  Act  of  1972  and,  wher- 
ever practicable,  the  equipment  must  meet 
q>eclal  criteria  for  low -emission  vehicles  and 
for  low-nolse-emisslon  products.  This  revi- 
sion also  required  that  the  planning  and 
design  of  mass  tranqxirtatlon  facilities  must 
be  such  as  to  meet  qieclal  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  handlei4>ped.  Equivalent  provi- 
sions of  this  nature  are  contjilnert  In  the 
section  relating  to  the  Rural  Highway  Public 
Transportation  Demonstration  Program, 

HotMs  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuto 

This  provision  in  the  couforeuce  substitute 
is  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  except  that  It 
is  a  separate  section  and  it  has  been  made  ap- 
plicable to  sections  142  (a)  and  (c)  and 
103(e)  (4)  of  tlUe  23.  Umted  States  Code,  and 
section  147  of  the  conference  substitute 
(Rural  Highway  Public  TranqxMrtatlon 
Demonstration  Program) . 

Use  of  interstate  system  right-of'Way 

Senate  BUl 
No  comparable  provision. 

Hoiise  Amendment 
This  would  amend  section  111  of  title  23, 
U.S.  Code,  to  allow  the  State  highway  de- 
partment to  permit  small  food  service  estab- 
lishments to  operate  at  rest  stop  areas  along 
the  Interstate  System  right-of-way. 

Conference  Substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 
Participation  in  TOPICS  and  fringe  parking 
programs 

Senate  Bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This    section    requires    the    Secretary    of 
Tran^ortatlon    to   take   such   action   as   he 
deems  necessary  to  facilitate  broad  partic- 
ipation by  States  In  TOPICS  programs  and 
fringe  and  corridor  parking  facility  projects. 
Conference  Substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 
Application  to  urban  system  of  certain 
controls 

Senate  BlU 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  amends  the  description  of  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  chapters  1,  3  and  6  of  title  23 
that  are  applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary 
highways  applicable  to  the  Federal-aid  ur- 
ban system  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
them  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  subsec- 
tion. The  provisions  of  title  23  relating  to 
centred  of  outdoor  advertising.  Junkyard 
control  and  scenic  enhancement  are,  how- 
ever, made  specifically  applicable  to  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  and  the  Secretary 
may  not  determine  such  section  to  be  in- 
consistent with  subsection  103(d)  of  title 
23.  UB.C. 

Conference  Substitute  , 

No  comparable  provision.  The  conferees 
look  to  the  CommlssicMi  on  Highway  Beautl- 
flcatlon  to  advise  the  Oongreas  on  the  i4>pU- 
catlon  of  the  controls  required  under  section 
131  to  the  Federal-aid  urban  system. 
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Prohibition  of  impoundment 
Senate  BlU 
This  section  woiUd  prohibit  the  Impound- 
ment of  sums  authorized  to  be  apportioned 
by  section  104  of  title  23,  U.S.  Code,  which 
hav«  been  appropriated  by  Congress  ex- 
cept specific  sums  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Treasury  as  necessary  to  meet 
future  expenditures  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

No  comparable  provision.  The  fact  that  this 
section  of  the  Senate  bill  is  not  contained  In 
the  conference  substitute  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  indicate  anything  other  than  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  decision  ot  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Klghtb 
Circuit  In  the  case  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission of  Missouri  V.  John  A.  Volpe,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  of  the  United  States, 
etal. 

Aoc««j  hlghtpays  to  jmbUo  recreation  areas 

on  Federal  lake* 

Senate  BlU 

The  new  section  authorizes  $16  mUlion  for 
each  of  the  1974.  1975.  and  1976  fiscal  years 
for  the  construction  of  access  highways  to 
public  recreation  areas  on  Federal  lakes.  Such 
routes  could  not  be  longer  than  36  mUes. 
must  connect  with  a  highway  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system,  and  would  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  reconun^datlon  of  State 
and  local  officials. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuto 
No  comparable  provision. 

Preservation  of  parklands 
Senate  BUl 
This  section  amends  section  138.  title  23. 
regarding  parkland  preservation,  to  Include 
publicly-owned  water  recreation  areas  and 
historic  water  areas  of  national,  state  or  local 
significance,  as  well  as  public  lands. 
House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuto 

1 

No  comparable  provision. 

Public  hearings 
Senate  BlU 

This  section  requires  that,  when  plana  are 
submitted  for  a  Federal-aid  project,  the  State 
highway  department  must  provide  assurance 
that  it  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  and  foster 
public  participation  in  the  development  of 
such  project  before  and  after  the  required 
public  hearings. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 
Programs 
Senate  BlU 
This  section  amends  section  106  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  programs  for 
projecte  on  the  Federal-aid  system  to  sub- 
stitute the  State  Governor  for  the  State  high- 
way department  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 

(g)- 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 
Public    transportation   in   National   Forests 
and  Parks 
Senate  BlU 
By  amsndmente  to  sections  204  and  206, 
title  23,  funds  authorized  for  forest  highways 
and  park  roads  and  trails  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  buses  as  well  as  for 


the  construction  of  passenger  loading  facul- 
ties and  parlUng  areas,  In  order  to  pro^tds 
Interpretive  ^and  shuttle  transportotlon 
services  In  national  parks  and, forests  as  an 
alternative  to  private  automobUe  trans- 
portfitlon. 

House  AmendmAnt 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuto 

No  comparable  provision. 

Fringe  arul  corridor  parking  faeUitles 
Senate  BUl 

Section  137  of  title  23  le  amended  to  allow 
the  construction  of  publicly  owned  parking 
faculties  m  th?  central  business  district  and 
the  imposition  of  parking  fee  rates  necessary 
to  finance  the  liquidation  of  bonds  or  other 
obligations  Incurred  in  financing  the  local 
share  of  constructing  such  faculties,  as  well 
as  financing  the  costs  of  malntonance  and 
<^;>eratlan  now  authorised  by  law. 
House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuto 

No  comparable  provision. 

Payment  to  Stntes  for  bond  retirement 
Senate  BlU 

Under  present  law,  any  State  which  Issues 
bonds  and  uses  the  proceeds  to  construct 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  or  Inter- 
state Systems,  or  extensions  of  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  in  luban  areas, 
may  use  any  sums  apportioned  to  it  for  ex- 
penditure on  such  system  to  aid  in  the  re- 
tirement of  the  principal  of  such  bonds  at 
maturity.  This  section  authorizes,  in  the  case 
of  the  Interstate  System,  repayment  to  the 
States  of  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  Interest 
In  addition  to  the  principal  of  such  bonds. 
House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

No  comparable  provision. 
Transportation  planning  in  certain  areas 
Senate  BlU  * 

Section  134  of  title  23  is  amended  to  (1) 
require  that  States  take  reasonable  measures 
to  permit,  encourage  and  assist  pubUc  par- 
ticipation In  the  urban  transportation  plan- 
ning process  and  (2)  require  the  Secretary 
to  develop  minimum  guidelines  for  such  par- 
ticipation. These  guidelines  mtist  include 
annual  pubUc  hearings  to  review  the  plan- 
ning process,  plans  and  programs,  and  op- 
portunity provided  for  consideration  of  al- 
ternative modes  of  transportation  at  such 
hearings.  Noncompliance  with  these  provi- 
sions by  any  urbanized  area  would  result  in 
the  Secretary's  disapproval  of  all  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects  within  such  urbanized 
area. 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuto 

No  comparable  provision. 

TITLX  n 

Introductory 

The  blU  before  the  Conferees  was  S.  602. 
Title  n  of  which,  in  the  House  bUl,  was  the 
EUghway  Safety  Act  of  1973.  The  Senato  also 
passed  separate  highway  safety  legislation. 
S.  893.  which  contained  many  provisions 
simUar  to  those  In  the  House  paased  blU. 
S.  502.  The  words  "No  provision"  In  various 
sections  of  the  Statement  of  Managers  relat- 
ing to  the  Senate  blU  are  not  Intended  to 
convey  the  absence  of  Senate  legislation,  only 
that  8.  893  was  not  technically  in  the  Con- 
ference. 

With  respect  to  any  apportionment  of 
funds  authorized  in  Title  II.  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  401,  If  no  time  Is  prescribed 
for  the  making  of  such  apportionment,  then 
such  apportionment  shaU  l>e  made  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  time  prescribed  In  section 
lM(b)  of  Utle  33.  U^.  Code. 

Short  title 

Senate  BUI  / 

No  provision. 

House  Ainendment 

This  section  provides  that  this  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Highway  Safety  Ac'  of 
1973." 

Conference  Substitute 
8«m«  as  House  proTlslon. 

Hightoay  tafety 

Senate  BUI 
No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $200 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  $300  million 
for  eacb  of  flsc&l  years  1976  and  1976.  for 
carrying  out  section  402  of  title  33  and  $116 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974.  1975  and 
1976  for  carrying  out  section  403  programs 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration. 

It  further  au^orlzes  the  t^>proprlatloi.  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $36  mUllon 
for  carrying  out  section  403  of  title  33  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  and  $46  mUllon  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1975,  and  1976  and  $10  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1974,  1976.  and  1978  for 
carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and  403  oS  title 
33  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
except  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  authorization  for  section  403  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Is  reduced  to  $100.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $135,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  $160,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1978. 

(3)  The  authorization  for  section  403  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  Is  reduced  to  $43.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  $86,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1976.  and  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

(3)  The  authorization  for  section  403  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration to  reduced  to  $36,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1978. 
Rail-highway  crosainga 
Senate  BlU 

No  provision. 

House  Amendment 
Thto  section  authorizes  $160  mUllon  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  and  $335  mUllon  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  for  elimination  of 
hazards  at  raU-hlghway  crossings  In  addi- 
tion to  funds  otherwise  avaUable  to  carry  out 
section  130  of  title  33.  United  States  Code. 
Two-thirds  of  these  funds  In  any  fiscal  year 
are  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund;  one-third  out  of  the  general 
fund.  Funds  authorized  are  to  be  avaUable 
for  expenditure:  (l)  two-thirds  for  projects 
on  any  Federal-aid  system  (other  than  the 
Interstate  System)  apportioned  in  the  same 
manner  as  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  and  (3)  one-third  for 
projects  on  highways  not  Included  on  any 
Federal-aid  system  to  be  apportioned  In  the 
same  manner  as  provided  In  subsection  (o) 
of  section  403  of  title  33.  United  States  Code. 
States  would  be  required  to  conduct  and  sya- 
tematlc&Uy  ma<rt*ln  a  survey  of  aU  raU- 
hlghway  crossings  and  establish  and  Imple- 
ment a  schedule  of  projects  for  their  separa- 
tion, relocation  or  protection.  At  a  minimum, 
such  schedule  shaU  Insure  that  adequate 
signing  Is  provided  at  all  raU-hlghway  croes- 
Ings. 


The  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  sudh  project  Is  not  to  exceed  00  percent 
of  the  cost. 

This  section  would  further  require  each 
State  to  report  yearly  on  the  cost  of  treat 
ments  employed  and  the  effectlTeneas  of  such 
lnq>rovemBnts.  The  Secretary  would  report  to 
Congress  yearly  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  States  in  implementing  the  program. 
Conference  Substitute 

This  la  the  same  as  the  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  except  that  all  funds  are 
authortaed  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
projects  must  be  on  a  Federal-aid  system. 
60  percent  of  tne  funds  wUl  be  mpporUoaeO. 
to  the  States  In  the  same  manner  as  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  104  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  and  50  percent  of  such 
funds  wlU  be  apportioned  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  sums  autharlaed  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  104  and 
the  authorization  levels  are  reduced  to 
125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  176,000.000 
per  fiscal  year  for  1976  and  1978.  In  addition 
to  other  moneys  which  may  be  available  to 
the  States  for  the  conduct  and  maintenance 
of  the  surreys  required  by  this  section,  funds 
provided  under  section  807(c)  for  research 
and  planning  may  also  be  used. 

Bridge  reconatructton  cmA  replacement 
Senate  Bill 

No  provision.  ' 

House  Amendment 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $326  mU- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $460  mlUlon  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  to  carry 
out  the  bridge  replacement  program  eetab- 
lished  pursuant  to  section  144  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code.  Two  thirds  of  the  funds 
authorized  and  expended  under  the  program 
would  be  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system.  One  third 
would  be  from  the  Qeneral  Fund  tor  projects 
not  Included  on  any  Federal-aid  system. 
Conference  Substitute 

Thto  Is  the  same  as  the  HOuse  amendment 
except  that  aU  of  the  funds  wotUd  be  paid 
from  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund.  aU  of  the 
projects  must  be  on  the  Federal-aid  system, 
and  the  authorization  to  reduced  to  $36,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $75,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 
Pending  bringing  unsafe  and  dangerous 
bridges  and  their  approaches  up  to  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  safety,  It  to  Intended  that 
funds  authorized  under  sections  153  (projects 
for  high  hazard  locations),  153  (program  tor 
the  elimination  of  roadside  obstacles)  and 
section  151  (pavement  marking  demonstra- 
tion program)  may  be  used,  m  appropriate 
cases,  to  make  interim  safety  Improvements 
on  bridges  on  the  Federal-aid  system. 
Pavement  marking  dem^matration  program 
Senate  BUI 

No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 

Thto  section  estabUshes  a  special  pavement 
nutfldng  demonstration  program.  The  Sec- 
retary to  authorized  to  approve  pavement 
marking  demonstration  projects  on  any  two- 
lane  rural  highway  other  than  the  Interstate 
System.  In  order  to  bring  such  highway  up 
to  marking  standards  issued  (w  endorsed  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Admmtotrator.  Thto  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  appropriation  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  of  $125  mlUlon  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976.  for  such  pur- 
poses. Funds  not  required  in  a  State  for  pave- 
ment-marking projects  may  be  used  for  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  high  hazard  lo- 
cations. The  Secretary  must  submit  a  rep>ort 
to  Congress  which  Includes  an  analysto  and 
evaluation  of  the  number,  rate,  and  seventy 


of  accidents  at  Improved  locations  beginning 
January.  1976.  and  each  January  thereafter. 
Conference  Substitute 
Thto  to  the  same  as  tbe  ^^^wi"*  amendment 
except  the  autborization  to  reduced  to  $26.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $76,O0OMO 
per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1978. 
The  purpoee  of  such  reports  to  to  provide 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  results  achieved 
\inder  thto  demonstration  program.  It  to  not 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  create  an 
on-going.  Federally  funded,  pavement  mark- 
ing program. 

Pavement  marhing  research  and  demonatra- 
tion   programa 

Senate  Bill 

No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  autborizes  tbe  appropriation 
out  of  tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $15  mU- 
llon for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $36  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1975  to  conduct  research  and  dem- 
onstration programs  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness and  durability  ot  various  types  of  pave- 
ment markings  and  related  deimeatore  and 
to  develop  Improved  equipment  and  tech- 
niques for  ^plying,  erecting  and  malntam- 
Ing  such  markings  and  delineators  during 
adverse  weather  and  nighttime  driving  c(m- 
dltlons. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  to  the  same  as  the  Hoiise  amendment 
with  the  authorization  reduced  to  $10,000.- 
000  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1976. 

HiffhUHXif  aafety  on  Indian  reaervationa 

Senate  BOl 
No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 

Thto  section  amends  section  403  of  title 
23.  United  Statee  Code,  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  to  define  the  terms  "State"  and 
"Oovemor  of  a  State"  as  Including  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  "political  sub- 
dlvtolon  of  a  State"  as  Including  an  Indian 
tribe.  In  admlnlstertog  these  programs  on 
Indian  reservations,  nito  section  further  pro- 
vides that  If  an  Indian  tribe  cannot  pay  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  local  high- 
way safety  program  the  Secretary  may  In- 
crease the  Federal  share  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary. 

Conference  Substitute 

Thto  to  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment. 

Drtig  uae  and  driver  behavior  highwatf  tajety 

reaearch 

Senate  BlU 

No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 

Thto  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  research  on  ( 1 )  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  consumption  of  drugs  and  high- 
way safety.  (2)  driver  behavior,  including 
tbe  characteristics  and  physical  abUlties  to 
perform  drlvmg  tasks,  and  (3)  the  relation- 
ship of  the  frequency  of  driver  accident  in- 
volvement to  highway  safety.  Computer-aided 
means  to  identify  graphically  those  highway 
deficiencies  that  contribute  to  aberrant  driver 
behavior  may  also  be  studied.  Thto  research 
may  be  conducted  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agenctos,  m- 
stltutlons,  and  Indivlduato.  To  carry  out  thto 
research  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Admintotratlon  there  to  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  $15  mUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $26  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Conference  Substitute 
Thto  to  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
except  tbe  authorization  level  has  been  re- 
duced to  $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal 
years  1974, 1976,  and  1978. 
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Projects  for  htgh-haxard  locotiom 
Senate  BUI 

No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 

Thto  section  eeUbllshes  a  program  for  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  hazards  at  spe- 
cific locations  or  sections  of  highways  which 
have  high  accident  experiences  or  blgh  ac- 
cident potentiato.  Eacb  state  sbaU  be  re- 
quired to  systematlcaUy  conduct  and  main- 
tain an  engineering  survey  to  identify  critical 
accident  locations,  assign  priorities  and 
establlsb  and  implement  a  schedule  for  their 
correction.  To  carry  out  this  section,  tbere  Is 
autborized  to  be  appropriated  $100  mlUlon 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1976  and 
1976.  Two-thirds  of  all  funds  authorized  and 
expended  under  thto  section  In  any  fiscal  year 
SbaU  be  appropriated  out  of  tbe  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Two-tblrds  of  tbe  funds  autbor- 
ized by  thto  section  shaU  be  available  for 
expenditure  on  any  Federal-aid  system  other 
than  the  Interstate  System.  One-third  would 
be  available  for  projects  on  highways  not  on 
any  Federal  aid  system. 

Tbto  section  further  requires  each  State  to 
report  yearly  on  the  cost  and  the  effectiveness 
of  Improvements  under  thto  section.  The 
Secretary  shaU  report  to  Congress  yearly  on 
the  progress  being  made  in  Implementing 
the  program. 

Conference  Substitute 

Thto  to  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment except  that  all  funds  wUl  be  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  aU  projects  must  be 
on  a  Federal -aid  system  (other  than  the 
Interstate  system)  and  the  authorizations 
are  reduced  to  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $76,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1976.  In  addition  to  other  moneys 
which  may  be  avaUable  to  the  States  for  the 
conduct  and  mamtenanoe  of  the  engineering 
surveys  required  by  thto  section,  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  307  (c)  for  research  and 
planning  may  also  be  used. 

Program  for  the  elimination  of  roadaide 

obstacles 

Senate  BUI 

No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

Thto  section  authorizes  a  comprehensive 
program  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion for  tbe  elimination  of  roadside  obstacles 
botb  on  and  off  Federal -aid  highway  sys- 
tems. It  requires  each  State  to  conduct  and 
systematlcaUy  maintain  a  survey  of  aU  ex- 
pressways, major  strsets  and  highways,  and 
through  streets  for  the  Identification  of 
roadside  obstacles  which  may  constitute  a 
hazard  to  vehicles,  assign  priorltlee  and 
establish  and  Implement  a  schediUe  tor  their 
correction. 

Beginning  in  1974,  each  State  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  report  yearly  on  the  progress  being 
made  In  Implementing  thto  program  and  the 
effectiveness  of  such  Improvements.  The 
Secretary  to  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  program.  The  report  shaU 
analyze  and  assess  each  state  program.  Iden- 
tify those  not  in  compliance  with  improve- 
ment schedules  and  contain  tbe  Secretary's 
recomendatlons  for  future  Implementation 
of  the  program. 

To  carry  out  thto  section,  there  to  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1974.  1976,  and  1978,  $76  million,  except 
that  two-thirds  of  aU  fimds  eiq>ended  under 
the  authority  of  thto  section  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

Conference  Substitute 
Thto  to  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment except  that  aU  funds  are  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  aU  projects  are  to  be 
on  a  Federal-aid  system  (other  than  the  In- 
terstate system)    and  the   authorization  to 


reduced  to  $36,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  remains  at  $76,000,000  for  ftocal  years 
1976  and  1976.  In  addition  to  other  moneys 
whlcb  may  be  available  to  tbe  States  for  the 
conduct  and  nutlntenanoe  of  tbe  engineering 
surveys  required  by  thto  section  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  307(c)  for  research  and 
planning  may  also  be  used. 
Highway  aafety  educational  programing  and 
atudy 

Senate  BUI 

No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
Investigations  and  studies  into  the  tise  of 
mass  media  and  other  techniques  for  In- 
forming the  pubUc  of  methods  of  reducing 
the  ntuaber  and  severity  cf  highway  aool- 
denta.  Tbe  study  to  to  include  ways  and 
means  for:  (1)  encouraging  participation 
and  cooperation  of  televUlon  and  radio  sta- 
tion licensees,  (2)  measuring  audience  reac- 
tion to  current  educational  programs,  (3) 
evaluating  tbe  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  (4)  developing  new  programs  for  tbe 
promotion  of  highway  safety.  The  Secre- 
tary to  to  report  to  the  Congress  hto  findings 
and  recommendations  by  June  30,  1974.  To 
carry  out  thto  subsection  there  to  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  $1  mlUlon. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
develop  a  series  of  highway  safety  pUot  tele- 
vision messages,  each  not  more  than  five 
minutes  duration,  for  use  In  accordance  with 
the  provtolons  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  To  carry  out  thto  subsection  there  to 
authorized  to  be  approprtoted  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  $4  million. 
Conference  Subs^tute 

Thto  to  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Citizen  participation  study 
Senate  BlU 

No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 

Thto  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
investigate  the  means  f<M:  encouraging  greater 
dtizen  participation  and  involvement  In 
highway  safety  programs,  with  particular 
emphasto  on  traffic  enforcement  and  accident 
detection,  response  and  reporting,  including 
the  creation  of  citizen  adjuncts  to  asstot  pro- 
fessional traffic  enforcement  and  rescue  agen- 
cies in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
Secretary  is  to  report  to  Congress  hto  findings 
and  recoDunendatlons  by  June  30,  1974.  To 
carry  out  this  section  there  to  autborized  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  $1  mUllon. 

Conference  Substitute 

Thto  to  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Feaaibility  atudy — National  Center  for  sta- 
tistical Analyais  of  Highway  Operations 
Senate  BUI 

No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 
Thto  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  study  of  the  feaaibiUty  of  establishing 
a  National  Center  for  Statistical  Analysto  of 
Highway  Operations  designed  to  acquire, 
store,  and  retrieve  highway  accident  data  and 
standardize  information  and  procedures  for 
reporting  accidents  on  a  nationwide  basto. 
The  study  to  to  Include  an  estimate  of  the 
ooet  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a 
center  Including  the  means  for  acquiring  the 
accident  information  to  be  stored  therein. 
The  Secretary  to  to  report  to  the  Congress  his 
findings  and  recommendations  not  later  than 
January  1,  1975.  To  carry  out  this  section 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  $5  mUllon. 

Conference  Substitute 
ThlB  to  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 


RDUnUir  AND  BICTCLB  SATRT  BTODT 

Senate  BlU 

No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

Thto  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  fuU  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  pedestrian  safety  problems  In  consultation 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  States  and  their  political  subdl- 
vtolons,  and  other  mterested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations, and  report  to  Congress  bis  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  legislation  no 
later  than  January  81, 1976. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  same  as  the  House  amendment  ex- 
cept that  the  study  to  broadened  to  Include 
bicycle  safety  as  weU. 

MANFOWKS   TSAIlftNG    AMD   DKICOirSTBATIOH 
PaOORAICS 

Senate  BUI 
No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 
Thia  section  would  authorize  funds  appro- 
priated to  States  for  their  highway  safety 
programs  to  be  used  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  manpower  training  and 
demonstration  programs,  which  the  Secre- 
tary determmes  might  help  reduce  traffic 
accidents. 

Conference  Substitute 
ThVs  to  the  same  as  tbe  House  amendment. 
It  to  the  intention  of  thto  provision  that  self- 
Instructional   traming   programs  and  tech- 
mques  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 
Public  road  mileage 
Senate  BUI 
No  provision. 

House  Amendment 
For   purposes   of  apportioning  funds   for 
highway  safety  among  the  States,  the  pub- 
lic road  mUeage  In  each  SUte  woiUd  be  de- 
termined at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 
Conference  Substitute 
ThiB  to  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Jirinlmum  apportionment 
Senate  BUI 
No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 

The  minimum  amount  available  to  any 
State  for  highway  safety  programs  would 
be  mcreased  from  one-third  of  one  percent 
to  one-half  of  one  percent. 

Conference  Substitute 
Thto  to  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Highway  aafety  program  appUcabiUty 

Senate  BlU 
No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 
The  purpose  of  thto  section  Is  to  broaden 
the  term  "State"  to  mclude  not  only  the 
60  States  and  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbto,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  but  also  the  Vlrgm  Islands, 
Ouam,  and  American  Sanaoa.  The  effect  of 
thto  provtolon  to  to  make  the  latter  three 
Jurisdictions  eligible  for  apportionment  of 
section  402  funds.  Since  none  of  these  Ju- 
risdictions have  any  Federal-aid  highways, 
expenditures  resiUtlng  from  the  obligations 
of  each  year's  apportionment  wlU  be  paid 
out  of  the  general  funds  In  the  Treasury. 
Conference  Substitute 

Thto  to  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Incentives  for  compliance  with  highway 
safety  programs 

Senate  BUI 
No  provtolon. 

House  Amendment 
Thto  section  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
make  Incentive  grants  of  up  to  26%  of  a 
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state's  s«otk>n  403  ftpportionments  In  fUcal 
yean  1974.  1976,  and  1976  to  tboee  States 
wblcb  adopt  legislation  requiring  the  use  at 
seatbeltB  In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  Not  to  exceed  tW 
mlUlon  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
flaeal  year  1974,  and  $76  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1976  and  1976, 

It  also  provides  additional  Incentive  gfrants, 
up  to  26%  of  a  State's  section  403  apportion- 
ment, to  those  Statee  making  the  most  sig- 
nificant progress  In  reducing  traffic  fatality 
rates.  Not  to  exceed  (36  million  is  autborlsed 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes  In  fiscal 
year  1974  and  not  to  exceed  $36  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment 
with  the  authorization  for  subsection  (J)  (1) 
reduced  to  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1074, 
$32,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  $37.5  mlUlon 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  authorizations  for 
subsection  (J)  (2)  reduced  to  $13.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976  and  (19,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Highway  safety  research  and  development 

Senate  BUI 
No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  would  amend  section  403  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  make  It  clear 
that  research  fiinds  could  be  used  for  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  public  agencies,  institu- 
tions and  Individuals  for  all  of  the  purposes 
listed  In  section  403.  The  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  provide  assurances  that  no  fees 
would  be  charged  for  training  and  education 
of  highway  safety  personnel. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  Is  1^  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Trantfer  of  demonstration  project  equipment 
Senate  Bill 

No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
transfer  to  State  and  local  agencies  the  title 
to  equipment  pvirchased  with  research  funds 
for  demonstration  projects. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 

Administrative  adjudication  of  traffic 
infractions 
Senate  BUI 
No  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  research  and  make  grants  for  proj- 
ects to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  adminis- 
trative adjudication  of  traffic  Infractions. 
The  Secretary  would  report  his  findings  to 
Congress  by  July  1.  1975.  and  each  year 
thereafter  d\irlng  the  continuance  of  the 
program. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

National  Highioay  Safety  Advisory  Committee 
Senate  BOI 
No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  added  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Commlttas. 

Conference  Substitute 
,  This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment, 
f  Date  of  Annual  Report 

I  Senate  BUI 

No  provision. 

Houae  Amendment 

The  date  on  which  the  Secretary  Is  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  Highway  Safety  Aot  would  be 
ohanged  from  March  1  to  July  1. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Highway  Safety  Needs  Study 

Senate  BUI  | 

No  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, in  cooperation  with  the  govemon 
and  appropriate  State  and  local  highway 
safety  c^clals,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  highway  safety  needs 
related  to  programs  In  title  23,  and  prepare 
recommendations  and  estimates  of  tha  cost 
for  meeting  those  needs.  Such  studies  shall 
Include  the  needs  of  the  60  States.  Puerto 
lOoo,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ouam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  such  ottier 
territories  as  the  Secretary  shaU  determine. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  detailed  estUnates 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  10,  1976. 

Conference  Substitute 

Same  as  the  House  amendment.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  highway  safety  needs 
study  authorized  by  this  section  shall  take 
Into  account  the  findings  of  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  this  title  and  such  other  safety 
studies  as  may  be  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  It  is  intended  that 
this  study  be  financed  by  funds  allocated  to 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration under  section  403  of  title  23,  ITnited 
States  Code. 

Driver  education  evaluation  program 
Senate  BlU 

No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  carry  out  research,  development 
and  demonstration  projects  to  Improve  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  varloiis  types  of 
driver  education  programs  and  their  effects 
In  reducing  traffic  accidents,  deaths.  Injuries, 
and  property  damage.  Public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions  and  individuals  may  be 
utilized  to  carry  out  such  projects.  Com- 
mencing July  1.  1975,  and  each  year  there- 
after during  the  continuation  of  the  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  the  projects  funded  under  this 
program. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  the  House  amendment. 

Transfer   of   funds   among   highway  safety 

programs 

Senate  BUI 


No  provision. 

House  Amendment 


f 


This  section  authorizes  the  transfer  of  up 
to  30%  of  the  funds  apportioned  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  a  State  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 144  (Bridge  Reconstruction  and  Replace- 
ment) ,  Section  152  (Projects  for  High  Hazard 
Locations),  and  Section  153  (Program  for  the 
Removal  of  Roadside  Obstacles)  of  the  title 
33.  United  States  Code  and  section  203(d)  of 
this  Act  (relating  to  raU-hlghway  crossings) 
to  any  other  of  the  above  programs  if  such 
transfer  is  requested  by  the  State  highway 
department  and  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  In  the  public  Interest. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  the  House  amendment. 

Curb  ramps  for  the  handioappad 

Senate  BUI 
No  provision. 

House  Amendment 
tills  provision  adds  a  new  requirement  to 
paragraph  1  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  402 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  not  to  im- 
prove any  State  highway  safety  program  au- 


thorized under  section  403  which  does  not 
provide  adequate  and  reasonable  access  for 
safe  and  convenient  movement  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  including  those  In  wheel 
chairs,  across  curbs  constructed  or  replaced 
at  aU  pedestrian  crosswalks  after  July  1. 1976. 
Conference  substitute 
Same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Highway  safety  atandard$ 

Senate  BlU 
No  provision. 

House  Amendment 
This  section  amends  section  402(h)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  each 
unlfcMm  safety  standard  promulgated  under 
that  seotlon  on  or  before  January  1.  1078, 
shaU  continue  In  effect  unless  otherwise  spe- 
clflcaUy  proylded  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FMeral-akl  High- 
way Act  of  1973.  The  Secretary  shaU  not 
promulgate  any  other  uniform  safety  stand- 
ard under  that  section  (Including  a  revision 
of  a  standard  continued  In  effect  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence)  unless  otherwise  speclflcally 
provided  by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal-aid  ffighway  Act 
of  1973. 

Conference  Substitute 

Same  as  the  House  amendment. 

Federal-^id  safer  roads  demonstration 
program 
Senate  BlU 
No  provision.  -^ 

House  Amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  405  to  title 
33,  a  version  of  which  was  In  the  Senate 
passed  safety  bUI,  S.  893.  This  section  au- 
thorizes $60  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$100  mlUlon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  year  1976 
and  1976  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
a  demonstration  program  for  the  correction 
of  safety  hazards  on  highways  off  the  Fed- 
eral-aid System.  The  Federal  share  for  such 
projects  would  be  90%. 

By  Jime  30, 1974.  each  State  should  Identify 
hazards  which  are  to  be  corrected  under  this 
program  and  assign  priorities  for  their  cor- 
rection. The  hazards  to  be  corrected  must 
faU  within  three  major  categories:  1)  projects 
to  Improve  highway  marking  and  signing; 
3)  to  eliminate  roadside  obstacles;  and  3)  to 
eUmlnate  hazards  at  railroad-highway  g;rade 
crossings.  Each  SUte  would  designate  the 
projects  and  priorities  for  correcting  the  haz- 
ards within  these  categories,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

In  carrying  out  the  Federal-Aid  Safer 
Roads  Demonstration  Program  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  coordi- 
nate such  program  with  the  programs  and 
projects  authorized  In  sections  144,  163,  and 
163  of  this  title  and  section  303(d)  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973. 

An  Interim  report  on  the  progress  of  this 
demonstration  program  sbaU  be  filed  by 
January  1,  1976,  and  a  final  report  shall  be 
filed  on  January  1,  1976,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future  Implementation  of  the 
program. 

Bicycle  safety 
Senate  BlU 

No  provision. 

House  Amendment 

Mo  provlalon. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  section  amends  section  402  to  include 
bicycle  safety  among  the  areas  to  be  covered 
by  highway  safety  standards,  and  adds  bi- 
cycle safety  to  required  driver  education 
programs. 

WhUe  recognizing  that  blkeways  physlcaUy 
separated  from  highways  provide  the  best 
protection  against  injuries  resulting  from  ac- 
cidents between  bicycles  and  motorized  vehl- 
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cles,  the  Managers  believe  that  other  meaa- 
\u«s  can  also  help  to  promote  bicycle  safety. 
The  Managers  expect  that  the  results  of 
the  Pedestrian  and  Bicycle  Safety  Study  au- 
thorized by  another  section  of  the  conference 
substitute  will  provide  guidance  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  States  In  Implementing  this 
section. 

I'XTLz  m 

Senate  BUI 

This  title  amends  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  grants 
or  loans  to  State  and  local  public  bodies  for 
payment  of  operating  expenses  Incurred  by 
a  mass  transportation  system.  These  grants 
would  be  obligated  on  a  two- third  Federal, 
one-third  local  matching  basis  and  funded 
by  the  allocation  of  $800  million  oyer  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

Tills  title  also  provides  an  additional  $3 
bUlion  in  contract  authority  to  sustain  the 
Urban  Mass  Tranaportatloti  Act's  capital 
grant  program  through  fiscal  year  1077.  The 
cost-sharing  formula  for  this  program  would 
be  changed  from  two-thirds,  one-third  to  00 
percent  Federal.  10  percent  local.  This  new 
ratio  for  funding  mass  transit  capital  Im- 
provements colnddee  with  the  present  Fed- 
eral Interstate  highway  financing  ratio. 

Houae  Amendment 

This  title  would  Increase  to  SO  percent  the 
Federal  share  of  capital  grants  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1064,  as 
amended,  and  increase  from  $3.1  billion  to 
$0.1  billion  contract  authority  tmder  the  Act. 

It  woiUd  also  permit  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  or 
agencies  thereof  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  private  and  public  agencies  to  carry  out 
technical  studies  relating  to  planning,  engi- 
neering, design  and  evaluation  or  urban  mass 
transportation  projects.  The  Federal  share 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  301(e)  would  insiire  that  non- 
Bupervlaory  employees  are  not  brought  under 
the  restrictive  political  provisions  of  the 
"Hatch  Act"  merely  because  a  transit  sys- 
tem may  be  a  recipient  of  Federal  assistance 
under  this  section. 

Protective  provisions  are  also  Included 
which  would  prevent  discrimination  In  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  provide 
from  funds  authorized  for  capital  grants  un- 
der the  Act  additional  funding  on  a  permis- 
sive basis  for  providing  mass  transit  services 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped. 

This  title  further  provides  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  obligated,  appropriated  or 
expended  pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  shall  be 
Impounded  or  withheld  from  obligation. 

No  assistance  would  be  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  buses  to  any  State  or  local  pub- 
lic body  or  agency  thereof  which  engages  In 
charter  bus  operations  In  competition  with 
private  operators  outside  the  urbanized  area 
within  which  the  public  body  or  agency  pro- 
vides mass  transit  service. 

No  financial  asslstanoe  would  be  provided 
to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  which  engages  in  the  transporting  of 
school  chUdren  and  school  personnel  to  and 
from  school  and  school  related  functions  In 
competition  with  or  supplementary  to  the 
service  currently  provided  by  a  private  trans- 
portation company,  or  other  person,  provided 
that  such  company  or  person  provides  ade- 
quate transportation  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
in  conformance  with  applicable  safety  stand- 
ards. This  would  not  apply  If  the  State  or 
local  body  was  engaged  in  transporting 
school  ChUdren  or  personnel  during  the  12- 
month  period  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
at  this  title. 


Conference  Substitute 
This  tlUe  Is  the  same  as  the  Rouse  provi- 
sion except  that  the  prohibition  against  Im- 
poundment Is  deleted  and  the  references  to 
unfair  competition  are  covered  In  a  new  sec- 
tion 164. 

TTTLZ  XV 

Senate  BUI 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  Amendment 

Title  V  of  the  House  amendment  provides 
that  the  time  requirements  In  section  104(b) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  apportionment  of  sums  authw- 
Ized  for  that  fiscal  year  in  any  title  of  this 
Act  and  requires  the  Secretary  to  apportion 
these  sums  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  Is  the  same  as  the  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  with  an  additional  section 
that  aU  sums  authorized  in  Public  Law  93-61 
are  Included  within  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  apportionments  made  under 
Public  Law  03-61  to  conform  them  to  this 
Act. 

Jni  Wbioht, 
John  A.  Blatkik, 
John  C.   Klttcztnski. 
Harold  T.  Johnson. 
Jamxs  V.  Stanton, 
Don  H.  Clausen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tfie  House. 
Llotd  Bkntscn, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Edmund  S.  Moskix. 
jossph  m.  montota, 
Howard  Bakxs, 
Robkst  T.  Staitosd, 
James  Bttckut, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CX>NFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8825 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday,  July  26.  1973,  the  oaatereace 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8825)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  for 
space,  science,  veterans,  and  certain 
other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  and  corporations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes  Is  herewith 
printed,  as  follows: 

(Submitted  by  Mr.  Boland] 
CONTBXNCS  RXPO«T  (H.  BlFT.  No.  98-411) 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt. 
8835)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  and  corporations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  f oUows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  6,  9,  11,  35,  81,  33,  84,  36, 
and  42. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  12.  13.  16.  18,  19,  20,  24,  26,  37,  88,  39, 
40, 41,  and  43;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 


Insert  "$33,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  sanw. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In 
Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  $75,000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same 

AmendmMit  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  Re- 
store the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"open  space  land  pboceams 

"For  grants  as  authorized  by  title  VH  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (42 
JJS.C.  1600-1600e) ,  and  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  public 
bodies.  $26,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation may  be  used  for  financing  a  grant 
in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any 
activity  or  project,  except  that  grants  made 
pursuant  to  section  706  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended  (43  UJ3.C.  1600) ,  may  be 
made  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  76  per 
centum;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nxunbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$23^413,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  n 
recede  from  Its 
ment  of  the  Sen 
to  the  same  with 
In  lieu  of  the 
ment  insert  "$68,< 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment 
recede  from  it 
ment  of 


bered  10:  That  the  Bouse 
ment  to  the  amend- 
te  niimbered  10,  and  agree 
amendment,  as  follows: 
propoeed  by  said  amend- 
,000";  and  the  Senate 


»red  14:  That  the  Bouse 
sment  to  the  amend- 
numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  s\im  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,166,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$11,460,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$19,780,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$666,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  "not  less 
than  $12,500,000  shaU  be  used  only  for  Grad- 
uate Student  Support;  not  less  than  $65,000,- 
000  shall  be  used  only  for  Science  Education 
Improvement:  and";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  ot  the  sum  projxjsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$72,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  37:  ThaA  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  sunendment,  as  f oUows : 
In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"$3,676,261,000,  plus  reimbursements";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  antend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  insert  "176,600,000";  and  tbe  Senata 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ileu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

"ASSrSTANOC  rOB  RXALTH  icAicpowai 

TRAiMrNO  DrvrrruTiONB 

"For  pilot  programs  for  assistance  In  the 
eetabllabment  of  new  State  medical  schools, 
as  authorized  by  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
chapter  82,  (26,000,000.  to  remain  available 
for  pilot  programs  under  section  6072  of  title 
88.  United  Stotea  Code.  untU  June  30.  1979"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "(310,000,000";  and  the  Benat* 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  svan  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$68,343,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"$39,703,000":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3,  44, 
and  46. 

Edwaso  p.  Boland, 
Joe  L.  Evtns. 

(except  amendments  Nos.  10  and 
26), 

OeOSGX  E.  SHn>LXT, 

J.  Edwako  Rottsh. 

ROBXBT  O.  TnSNAN, 

,  (except  amendment  No.  35), 

Bill  Chappell, 
Robert  N.  Oiahio, 
George  Mabon, 
Btjrt  L.  Talcott, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 

Bn.L  SCHERLE, 

Earl  B.  Rttth, 
E.  A.  Cederbero, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

WiLLXAM  PROXlCntX, 
JOHK  Ii.  McCLKLLAN. 

John  O.  Parorx, 
BncH  Bath, 
Lawton  Chilis, 
Frank  E.  Moss, 
Crarlxs  McC.  Matrxas.  Jr^ 
Mn.TON  K.  TotTNO, 
Clutord  p.  Case, 
HntAX  L.  FONG, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatort  Statement  or  thx 

.  CoiCMrrTKX  of  Contxrencx 
nie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls« 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
8836)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
for  space;  science,  veterans,  and  certain  other 
Independent  executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, and  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pxirpoaes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  tbe  action  agreed  upon  by  tbe  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  The  following  provi- 
sion in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Senate 
bill,  "and  shall  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditiire  except  as  specifically  provided  by 
law"  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  be- 
cause It  was  deemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  re- 
statement of  existing  provisions  of  law.  It 
was  therefore  deleted  without  i»ejudlce. 
titlx  I — oepartkxnt  or  HonazMO  amd 

X7RBAN    DXVXLOPICXNT 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $6,120,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  housing  production 
and  mortgage  credit  programs  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $6,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$2,020,000,000  for  housing  payments  as  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $2,100,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  and  insert  lan- 
guage earmarking  not  less  than  $280,000,000 
for  the  payment  of  operating  subsidies  to 
Local  Housing  Authorities,  Instead  of  $316,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  legislative  committees 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  authorization  for 
"operating  subsidies"  paid  to  Local  Housing 
Authorities  should  undertake  a  thorough 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  "Brooke  amend- 
ments," including  alleged  abuses  mvolved 
in  the  use  of  these  subsidies,  and  the  effect 
of  these  provisions  on  the  eCBclent  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  all  Local  Housing  Au- 
thorities. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $33,900,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  hoiislng  manage- 
ment programs.  Instead  of  $34,476,000  aa 
proposed  by  tbe  Ho\ise  and  $38,166,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $76,(X)0.- 
000  for  comprehensive  planning  grants,  in- 
stead of  925.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $110,000,000  as  propoeed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Approprlatea  $10,134,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  community  plan- 
ning and  management  programs  as  propoeed 
by  the  House,  Instead  of  $9,876,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Restores  the  House 
language  and  appropriates  $26,000,000  for 
open  space  land  programs.  Instead  of  $70,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  dele- 
tion of  the  Item  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $22,413,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  community  de- 
velopment programs,  Instetul  of  $23,900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise  and  $33,176,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  prohibit  use  of  any 
funds  for  administrative  expenses  unless  the 
full  amount  of  appropriations  In  this  and 
previous  Acts  for  community  development 
assistance  are  made  available  for  obligation 
or  commitment. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $66,000,- 
(XK)  for  research  and  technology,  instead  of 
$60,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$71,450,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Deletes  language  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate  to  earmark  $1,000,000  for 
a  study  of  the  growing  problem  of  natural 
gas  explosions  in  residential  areas.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  Is  agreed  that  some 
funds  should  be  made  available  for  such  a 
study. 


Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $9,646,000 
for  fair  houalng  and  equal  (^portunlty  func- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of 
$9,750,000  as  pn^KMed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $6,042,- 
000  for  general  departmental  management 
as  propoeed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $6,160,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $3,166,- 
000  for  salaries  and  exi>en8es.  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Instead  of  $3,250,000  as  pro- 
poeed by  the  House  and  $3,134,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $6,634,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Inspector 
Oeneral  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  $6,838,000  as  propoeed  by  the  HOuae. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Approprtatee  $11,400.- 
000  for  administration  and  staff  services,  in- 
stead of  $11,600,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Hoxise 
and  $10,731,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  committee  at  otmf erenoe  has  observed 
that  the  HUD  management  infotinatlon  sys- 
tems and  data  processing  perscmnel  have  de- 
veloped several  altemattves  to  the  Initial 
plans  for  leasing  data  communications 
equipment  and  aernoes.  Based  upon  Informal 
estimates,  theee  alternatives  may  save  the  de- 
partment from  $7,000,000  to  $10X>00,000  over 
the  next  eight  years  through  Instialllng  gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated  tele-proceasiiig 
equipment.  The  conference  committee  wishes 
to  oommenrt  the  department  for  reqx>ndlng 
so  qtilckly  with  a  high  degree  of  professional 
expertise  in  the  short  time  since  the  careful 
analysis  of  alternatives  was  reoommended  In 
the  June  19. 1978.  House  report. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $10,780,- 
000  for  regional  management  and  services,  in- 
stead of  $20,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $19,769,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TTTLX    II SPACE,   8CIZNCI,    VETERANS,    AND   CB>- 

TAIN    OTBB    INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

Federal  Oommunicatitma  Commission 
Amendment  No.  18:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  limit  travel  expenses 
to  not  to  exceed  $800,000. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  19:  Apprc^rlates  $101.- 
100,000  for  construction  of  facilities  as  pro- 
posed by  tbe  Senate,  Instead  of  $87,800,000 
as  prc^oeed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Earmarks  $66,300,000 
for  space  shuttle  facilities  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Instead  of  $43,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $566.- 
600,(X)0  for  salaries  and  expenses,  instead  of 
$661,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$671,600,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate.  The 
funds  provided  include  not  to  exceed  $6,000,- 
000  to  commence  construction  of  the  Very 
Large  Array  radio  telescope. 

While  the  National  Science  Foundation 
^>proprlatlon  for  tbe  first  time  has  been 
limited  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  that  obligations  made 
in  fiscal  year  1974  shall  not  lapse  solely  for 
the  reason  that  the  activity  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  obligation  Is  made  ta 
not  commenced  within  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  committee  of  conference  also  recom- 
mends that  appropriate  technician  train- 
ing projects  be  funded  to  provide  underpin- 
ning or  support  for  scientific  efforts. 

Amendment  No.  22 :  Earmarks  not  less  than 
$12,600,000  for  graduate  student  support  and 
not  less  than  $65,000,000  for  science  educa- 
tion Improvement,  Instead  of  $14,000,000  and 
$69,000,000,  respectively,  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  had  proposed  deleting  the 
House  language. 

Amendment  No.  23 :  Earmarks  a  maximum 
of  $72,000,000  for  research  applied  to  national 
needs.  Instead  of  $65,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $79,200,000  aa  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 
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Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Amendment  No.  34:  Inserts  language  prO" 
poeed  by  the  Senate  to  limit  travel  expensee 
to  not  to  exceed  $840,000. 

Selective  Service  System 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $47,600.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  propoeed  by 
the  House,  instead  of  $36,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  that  no  funds  In  this 
Act  may  be  expended  for  at  In  connection 
with  the  Induction  of  any  person  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statea. 
Veterans  Administration 

Amendment  No.  27:  Approprlatea  $3,676,- 
261.000  for  medical  care.  Instead  of  $2,670,- 
360,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,706.- 
806.063  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate  ear- 
marking funds  for  health  care  personnel,  an 
unrestricted  average  dally  patient  census, 
and  q>lnal  cord  Injury  home-care  programs. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $76,600.- 
000  for  medical  and  prosthetic  research.  In- 
stead of  $71,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $77,800,000  as  prt^osed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20 :  ApproprUtes  $36,000,- 
000  for  assistance  for  new  State  medical 
schools.  Instead  of  $55,000,000  for  assistance 
for  health  manpower  training  institutions 
as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $310,- 
000,000  for  general  operating  expenses,  in- 
stead of  $813333.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $300,000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the  involim- 
tary  transfer  or  reassignment  of  regional  di- 
rectors. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $68,343.- 
000  for  construction,  major  projects.  Instead 
of  $61,399,000  as  propoeed  by  tbe  House  and 
$70,435,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  itemizing  the  projects 
and  amounts  for  construction,  major  proj- 
ects. The  approved  projects  and  amounts  are 
as  listed  in  the  House  report,  except  for  the 
addition  for  air  conditioning  projects  at 
Oulfport,  Mississippi,  $81,000;  Huntington. 
West  VirglnU.  $1,888,000;  and  Salisbury. 
North  Carolina.  $6,676,000,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  also  agrees 
with  the  statement  In  the  Senate  report  con- 
cerning the  VA  hospital  prc^osed  for  con- 
struction in  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  for  a  6  per- 
cent transfer  authority  between  construc- 
tion projects. 

Tbe  committee  of  conference  is  concerned 
about  the  number  and  magnitude  of  cost 
overruns  on  construction  projects.  Positive 
steps  should  be  instituted  to  allay  the  need 
for  extensive  reprogramming. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $39,- 
703.000  for  construction,  minor  projects  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  $38,701,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  Deletes  language 
propoeed  by  the  Senate  earmarking  for  air 
conditioning  projects.  The  additional  $1,- 
002,000  is  for  air  conditioning  projects  at 
Waco,  Texas,  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Deletes  language  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate  conoemmg  air  condi- 
tioning. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Authorizes  a  limitation 
of  $600,000,000  on  obligations  for  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  Instead  of  $400,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  38  and  39:  Delete  trans- 
fer authority  of  6  percent  between  construc- 
tion appropriations  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 


TITLB  m — CORPOBATIONS 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Amendment  No.  40:  Authorizes  $16,080,000 
for  admmistratlve  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Admmistratlon  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  Instead  of  $16,280,000  as  prc^oeed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Authorizes  $175,861,000 
for  nonadminlstratlve  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  Instead  of  $178,730,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  prohibit  use  of  any 
funds  for  administrative  and  nonadmmistra- 
ttve  expenses  unless  the  full  amount  of  con- 
tract authority  provided  in  this  and  previous 
Acts  for  the  rent  supplement  program,  the 
homeownership  assistance  program,  the 
rental  housing  assistance  program,  and  the 
public  housing  program  are  made  available 
for  obligation. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Authorizes  $7,760,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  National  Mortgage  Association  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $7,768,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

TUXa  XV GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendments  Nos.  44  and  45:  Reported  In 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  insist  on 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  that  would  impose  f\irther  restric- 
tions on  the  purchase,  hire,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  paasenger  motor  vehicles  by 
the  department  and  agencies  included  in 
this  act. 

CONTBRXNCE  TOTAL — WITH  COIIPA>ISONB 

The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1974  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1973  amount,  to 
the  1974  budget  estimate,  and  to  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1974  follows: 
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Frank  E.  Moss, 
Chailks  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Milton  R.  Youno, 
Clxtford  p.  CAax. 

HiRAlC  L.  FONO. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


New  budget   (obligatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1973- 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

( obligatlonal )     authority. 

fiscal  year  1974 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1974 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1974. 

Conference  agreement 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with — 
New  budget   (obligatlon- 
al)     authority,     fiscal 

year  1973  

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligatlonal)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1974 

House    bill,     fiscal     year 

1974  

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1974  


Amounts 
$30.  884. 333. 000 


18.617,463,000 
19,  070,  954,  000 
19.118,373,063 
19,  066,  600,  000 


-1.837,733,000 

+480, 047. 000 
-14.4M,000 
-61.873.063 


Edward  P.  Boland, 
Joe  L.  Evins. 

(except  amendments  Nos. 
10  and  36) , 
Oaoaox  B.  BaiPLrr, 
J.  Edward  Bousk, 
Bossxt  O.  Tierhan, 

(except  amendment  No.  36) , 
Bill  Chappxll, 
Robkrt  N.  Oiaiico. 
Oboros  Mahon, 
BmT  L.  Talcott. 
Joa^R  M.  McDadb. 
BillSchsxlx, 
Karl  B.  Rttth, 
K.  A.  Cederbero, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

WtLLIAM  PROXMIRR. 

John  L.  McClellan. 

John  O.  Pastors,  <! 

BntcR  Bath, 

Lawton  Chius, 


CONFERE39CE  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  7935 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday,  July  26,  1973,  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  793^)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
Increase  the  mlnlnium  wage  rates  under 
that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes,  is  herewith 
printed,  as  follows: 

(Sulbmltted  by  Mr.  Pbkins] 

CONTERRNCE    REPORT     (H.    RXPT.    NO.    93-418) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
7986)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
rates  under  that  Act,  to  expand  the  coverage 
of  that  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  ln> 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
foUowing: 

SHORT  title;    RXrKRKNCES   TO   ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973". 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of. 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  section  or 
other  provision  amended  or  repealed  is  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor 
SUndards  Act  of  1938   (39  UJS.C.  201-319). 

INCREASE    IN     lUNIMTTM     WAGE    RATE    rOR    XM- 
PLOTXES  COVERED   BEFORE    1006 

Sic.  3.  Section  6(a)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $3  an  hour  during  tbe 
period  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not  less 
than  $3.20  an  hour  after  June  30,  1974,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section;". 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMtrM  WAGE  RATE  POR  NON- 
AORICULTTTXAL  BKPLOTKBS  COVERED  XM  ISSS 
AND    1BT3 

Sac.  8.  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by  in- 
serting ",  title  IK  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973"  after  "1966",  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  tbrotigh 
(5)  and  Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  not  less  than  (1.80  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  June  30, 1974, 

"(3)  not  less  than  $3  an  hoxir  during  the 
year  begmnlng  July  1,  1074,  and 

"(3)  not  less  than  $3.30  an  hour  after 
June  30,  1975." 

INCSXASB  IN  MINIMUM  WAGS  RATS  FOR 
AGRICT7LTURAL    EMPLOTEXB 

8mc.  4.  Section  6(a)  (6)  is  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"(6)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than — 

"(A)  $1.60  an  hour  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1974, 

"(B)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1974, 

"(0)  $2  an  hour  during  tbe  year  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and 

"(D)  $2.30  an  hour  after  June  30,  1978." 
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XKCHXASS  IN  MIKIMrrM  WACI  RATXS  FOR  KM- 
PLOTKBS  IN  PXrKRTO  RICO  ANT>  THE  VISCIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

'■(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  section 
6(c),  and  section  8  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  mlnlmxun  wage  rate  of  any 
employee  employed  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  ( 1 )  by  the  United  States  or  by 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  (2)  by 
an  establishment  which  Is  a  hotel,  motel,  or 
restaurant,  or  (3)  by  any  other  retail  or  serv- 
ice establiahment  which  employs  such  em- 
ployee primarily  In  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration or  offering  of  food  or  beverages  for 
human  consumption,  either  on  the  premises, 
or  by  such  services  as  catering,  banquet, 
box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service,  to  the 
public,  to  employees,  or  to  members  or  guests 
of  members  of  clubs.  The  minimum  wage 
rate  of  such  an  employee  shall  be  determined 
under  this  Act  m  the  same  manner  as  the 
minimum  wage  rate  for  employees  employed 
In  a  State  of  the  United  States  as  determined 
under  this  Act.  As  used  \n  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'State'  does  not  include 
a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973,  subsection  (c)  of  section  6  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4) 
and  Inaertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (6),  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who  Is 
covered  by  such  a  wage  order  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973  and  to  whom  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
would  otherwise  apply,  the  wage  rate  appli- 
cable to  such  employee  shall  be  Increased  as 
follows: 

"  (A)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1073, 
the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee on  the  day  before  such  date  shall — 

"(1)  If  such  rate  Is  under  $1.40  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(11)  If  such  rate  Is  »1.40  or  more  an  hotir, 
be  Increased  by  $0.15  an  hour, 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
whoee  wage  order  rate  was  Increased  (piir- 
Buant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  q>eclal 
Industry  committee  convened  under  section 
8)  during  the  period  beginning  on  July  26, 
1973.  and  ending  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973,  the  wage  order  rate  applicable  to  such 
employee  shaU  be  Increased  only  if  the 
amoiint  of  the  Increase  during  such  period 
was  less  than  the  otherwise  applicable  In- 
crease prescribed  by  clause  (1)  or  Jll)  of  this 
subparagraph  and  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  the  Increase  during  such 
period  and  such  otherwise  i^ipUcable 
Increase. 

"(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond and  each  subsequent  year  after  such 
date,  the  highest  wage  order  rate  applicable 
to  such  employees  on,  the  day  before  such 
first  day  shall — 

"(1)  If  such  rate  Is  under  $1.40  an  hour,  J 
Increased  by  $0.12  an  hour,  and 

"(U)  If  such  rate  Is  $1.40  or  more  an  hour, 
be  Increased  by  $0.15  an  hour. 
In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed  In  agri- 
culture who  Is  covered  by  a  wagi  order  issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  special  industry  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  6,  to  whom  the 
rate  or  ratee  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  (6) 
would  otherwise  apply,  and  whose  hourly 
wage  Is  Increased  above  the  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed by  such  wage  order  by  a  subsidy  (or 
Income  supplement)  paid.  In  whole  or  In  piut, 
by  the  government  of  Ptierto  Rloo,  the  In- 
creases prescrll>ed  by  this  paragraph,  shall 
be  applied  to  the  sum  of  the  wage  rate  In 
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effect  iinder  such  wage  order  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  employee's  hourly  wage  rate 
Is  Increased  by  the  subsidy  (or  Income  sup- 
plement) above  the  wage  rate  In  effect  im- 
der  such  wage  order. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed 
In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  whom 
this  section  is  made  applicable  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards AmendmentB  of  1973,  im>pomt  a  special 
Industry  committee  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates,  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
subsection  (b)  or  $1.00  an  hoiir,  whichever 
Is  greater,  to  be  applicable  to  such  employee 
in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (b).  The  rate  recommended  by  the 
special  mdustry  committee  shall  (A)  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  such  employee  upon  the 
effective  date  of  the  wage  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  such  recommendation,  but  not  be- 
fore sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
and  (B)  except  In  the  case  of  employees  of 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rloo  or  any  polit- 
ical subdlTrtsion  thereof,  be  increased  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  (B) . 

"  (♦)  (A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  (8),  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  which 
is  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  shall,  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  wage  increase  under  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  or  of  the  wage  rate  recommended  imder 
paragraph  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  be  not 
less  than  60  per  centimi  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
or  $1.00,  whichever  Is  higher. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)(B), 
the  wage  rate  of  any  employee  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  which  is  subject  to 
paragraph  (2)(B),  shall,  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  wage  increase  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B) ,  be  not  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rate  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  $1.00,  whichever 
Is  higher. 

"(6)  If  the  wage  rate  of  an  employee  Is  to 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  to  a  wage 
rate  which  equals  or  is  greater  than  the  wage 
rate  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  which,  but 
for  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  would 
be  applicable  to  such  employee,  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  Inapplicable  to  such  employee 
and  the  applicable  rate  \inder  such  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  such  employee. 

"(6)  Each  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  or  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  shaU  l)e  in 
effect  unless  such  minimum  wage  rate  has 
been  superseded  by  a  wage  order  (issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  special  mdustry  committee  con- 
vened under  section  8)  fixing  a  higher  min- 
imum wage  rate." 

(c)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Insertmg  m  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "except  that 
the  committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
section  6(a)  or  6(b),  which  would  be  appll, 
cable  but  for  section  6(c),  unless  there  is 
substantial  documentary  evidence.  Including 
pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets  for  a  representative 
period  of  years  or  in  the  case  of  employees 
of  public  agencies  other  appropriate  infor- 
mation. In  the  record  which  establishes  that 
the  industry,  or  a  predominant  portion  there- 
of is  unable  to  pay  that  wage." 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(a)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "modify"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(Including  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  appropriate  miniTniiTn  wage 
rate) ". 

(d)   Section  8  Is  amended  (1)   by  strlkmg 


out  "the  minimum  wage  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6(a)  In  each  such  mdiu- 
try"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  minimimj 
wage  rate  which  would  apply  in  each  such 
Industry  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (S)  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)",  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  mlnlm\im  wage  rate  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  otherwise  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  rate  In  effect  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  (6)  of  section  6(a)".  and  (8)  by  striking 
out  "prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6(a)"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  ot 
(5)   of  section  6(a)    (as  the  case  may  be)". 

raOXEAI.  AND  STATK  EMPLOTKBS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  S(d)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  actmg 
directly  and  indirectly  m  the  mterest  of  an 
employer  m  relation  to  an  employee  and 
Includes  a  public  agency,  but  does  not 
include  any  labor  organization  (other  than 
when  acting  as  an  employer)  ot  anyone 
acting  In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of 
such  labor  organization." 

(2)  Section  3(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  the  term  'employee'  means  any 
individual  employed  by  an  employer. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  employed 
by  a  public  agency,  such  term  means — 

"(A)  any  individual  employed  by  the 
Oovenunent  of  the  Umted  States — 

"(1)  as  a  civUlan  in  the  mUltary  depart- 
ments (as  defined  In  section  103  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code). 

"(11)  in  any  executive  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  106  of  such  tlUe) . 

"(Ill)  in  any  unit  of  the  legislative  or 
judicial  branch  of  the  Oovernment  which 
has  positions  in  the  competitive  service, 

"(iv)  in  a  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or 

"(V)  m  the  Ubrary  of  Congress; 

"(B)  any  Individual  employed  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission:  and 

"(C)  any  mdlvldual  employed  by  a  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  mter- 
state  governmental  agency,  other  than  such 
an  mdlvldual — 

"(1)  who  Is  not  subject  to  the  clvU  service 
laws  of  the  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency  which  employs  him;  and 

"(U)  who— 

"(I)  holds  a  public  elective  office  of  that 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency. 

"(II)  Is  selected  by  the  holder  of  such  an 
office  to  be  a  member  of  his  personal  staff. 

"(HI)  is  appointed  by  such  an  office  holder 
to  serve  on  a  poUcy  making  level,  or 

"(IV)  who  is  an  immediate  advisOT  to  such 
an  office  holder  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional or  legal  powers  of  his  office." 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (u),  such 
term  does  not  include  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture if  such  Individual  Is  the  parent,  spouse, 
child,  or  other  member  of  the  employer's 
immediate  family." 

(3)  Section  3(h)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  busmess. 
industry,  or  other  activity,  or  branch  or  group 
thereof.  In  which  individuals  are  gainfully 
employed." 

(4)  Section  3(r)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
inserting  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  m  connection  with  the  activities  of  a 
public  agency,". 

(5)  Section  3(s)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing   paragraph     (1)     "mcludlng    employees 
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handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  working  on 
goods"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  em- 
ployees handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  work- 
ing on  goods  or  materials", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "ot"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(C)  by  strlkmg  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  m  lieu  there- 

(D)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency.", 
and 

(E)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  employees  of 
an  enterprise  which  is  a  public  agency  shall 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  be  deemed  to 
be  employees  engaged  In  commerce,  or  m 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  em- 
ployees handling,  selling,  or  otherwise  wOTk- 
ing  on  goods  or  materials  that  have  been 
moved  in  or  produced  for  commerce." 

(6)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (w)  the  following: 

"(X)  'Public  agency'  means  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  the  government 
of  a  State  or  political  subdlvUlon  thereof: 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  (Including 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  Postal 
Rate  Commission) .  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State;  or  any  interstate  govern- 
mental agency." 

(b)  Section  4  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowmg  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  enter 
mto  an  agreement  with  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  any  Individual  em- 
ployed in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
fOT  the  carrying  out  of  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
individuals.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  any  other  law,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  any  mdlvldual  employed  by  the  United 
States  (other  than  an  individual  employed  m 
the  Library  of  Congress,  United  States  Postal 
Service,  or  Postal  Rate  Commission).  Noth- 
ing In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  right  of  an  employee  to  brmg  an 
action  for  unpaid  minimum  wages,  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation,  and  liquidated  dam- 
ages under  section  16(b)  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  addmg  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(k)  No  public  agency  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  violated  subsection  (a)  with  regard  to 
any  employee  engaged  in  fire  protection  ot 
law  enforcement  activities  (including  secu- 
rity personnel  In  correctional  institutions) 
if,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing arrived  at  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  before  performance  of  the  work,  a 
wOTk  period  of  twenty-eight  consecutive  days 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  workweek  of  seven 
consecutive  days  for  purposes  of  overtime 
computation  and  if  the  employee  receives 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
is  employed  for  his  employment  In  excess 
of— 

"(1)  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours 
in  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973; 

"(2)  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  hours 
in  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date; 

"(3)  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date; 

"(4)  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours 
in  each  such  twenty-eight  day  period  during 
the  fourth  year  from  such  date;  and 

"(S)  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  in  each 
such  twenty-eight  day  period  thereafter." 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  16 
(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Action 
to  recover  such  liability  may  be  mamtalned 
against  any  employer  (mcludlng  a  public 
agency)    m   any   Federal   or   State  court  of 


competent  Jvirlsdlctlon  by  any  one  or  more 
employees  for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  or 
themselves  and  other  employees  similarly 
situated.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  6  of  the  Portol-to-Portal 
Pay  Act  of  1947  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (c)  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  with  respect  to  any  cause  of  action 
brought  luider  section  16(b)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  against  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  in  a  dis- 
trict covut  of  the  United  States  on  or  before 
April  18,  1973.  the  running  of  the  statutory 
periods  of  limitation  shall  be  deemed  sus- 
pended during  the  period  beginning  with 
the  commencement  of  any  such  action  and 
ending  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973,  except  that  such 
stispension  shall  not  be  applicable  if  in  such 
action  Judgment  has  been  entered  for  the 
defendant  on  the  grounds  other  than  State 
immunity  from  Federal  Jurisdiction." 

(B)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(b)"  after  "section  16". 

DOlCESnC    BEBVICC    woRKxas 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
employment  of  ftersons  in  domestic  service 
in  households  affects  commerce." 

(b)(1)  Section  6  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Any  employee  who  in  any  workweek 
is  employed  \n.  domestic  service  in  a  house- 
hold shall  be  paid  wages  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  wage  rate  in  effect  under  section 
6(b)  unless  such  employee's  compensation 
for  such  service  would  not  because  of  section 
309(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 'constitute 
'wages'  for  purposes  of  title  II  of  such  Act." 

(3)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  aftw 
the  subsection  added  by  section  6(c)  of  this 
Act  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  shaU  i^ply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  who  in  any  workweek 
is  employed  In  domestic  service  In  a  hotise- 
hold  unless  such  employee's  compensation 
for  such  WOTk  would  not  because  of  section 
209(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  constitute 
'wages'  for  purposes  of  title  n  of  such  Act." 

(3)  Section  13(a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  any  employee  employed  on  a  casual 
basis  m  domestic  service  employment  to  pro- 
vide babysitting  services  or  any  employee 
employed  in  domestic  service  employment 
to  provide  companionship  services  for  mdl- 
viduals  who  (because  of  age  or  infirmity)  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves  (as  such  tenzis 
are  defined  and  delimited  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary) ." 

(4)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  or"  and  by 
adding  after  that  paragraph  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(20)  any  employee  who  is  employed  in 
domestic  service  m  a  household  and  who  re- 
sides in  such  household;  or". 

aXTAn.    AND   BXXVICX   EBTABUBHKKMT8 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1974.  secUon 
13(a)  (2)  (relating  to  employees  of  retail  and 
service  establishments)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$260,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$228,000". 

(b)  Effective  Jxily  1,  1976,  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$225,000"  and  in- 
sertmg in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000". 

(c)  Effective  July  1,  1978,  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  such  establish- 
ment has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
which  is  less  than  $200,000  (exclusive  of  ex- 
cise taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  sep- 
arately stated) ". 
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TOBACCO  KlIPbOTXXa 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  7(b) 
(2)  of  this  Act  the  following: 

"(m)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  mora 
than  fourteen  workweeks  m  the  aggregate 
in  any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  em- 
ploy any  employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess 
of  that  specified  in  subsection  (a)  without 
paying  the  compensation  for  overtime  em- 
ployment prescribed  m  such  subsection,  if 
such  employee — 

"  ( 1 )  is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  to  provide  services  (including  strip- 
ping and  grading)  necessary  and  mcldental 
to  the  sale  at  auction  of  green  leaf  tobacco 
of  type  11,  12,  IS,  14.  21,  23,  23,  24.  31,  36,  36, 
or  37  (as  such  types  are  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture)  ot  in  auction  sale, 
buying,  handling,  stemming,  redrylng,  pack- 
ing, and  storing  of  such  tobaeoo. 

"(B)  m  auction  sale,  buying,  handling. 
Bortmg.  grading,  packing,  or  stormg  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  type  32  (as  such  type  is  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or 

"(O)  in  auction  aale,  buying,  handling, 
stripping,  sorting,  grading.  slzLag,  packing,  or 
Btemmlng  prior  to  pa<^llng,  of  perlahabla 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  type  41.  42,  43,  44,  46, 
46,  61,  62,  68,  54,  55,  61,  or  62  (as  such  types 
are  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) ; 
and 

"(2)  receives  fOT — 

"(A)  such  employ 
which  is  in  excess  of 
day,  and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  emjHojw 
which  is  in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  ha 
is  employed. 

An  employer  who  receives  an  exemption  un- 
der this  subsection  ^all  not  be  eligible  for 
any  other  exemption  under  this  section." 
(b)(1)  Section  13(a)  (14)   is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  7(b) 
(4)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  paragri4>h: 

"(21)  any  agricultural  employee  employed 
in  the  growmg  and  harvesting  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  who  Is  engaged  m  the  process- 
ing (including,  but  not  limited  to.  drying, 
curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  relnilldlng,  sort- 
ing, gradmg,  aging,  and  baling)  of  such  to- 
bacco, prior  to  the  stemming  process,  fOT  use 
as  cigar  wrapped  tobacco;  ot". 

TKLXCaAPR   AGXNCT    XKFLOTEXS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  13(a)  (if)  (relating  to 
telegraph  agency  employees)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  (1)  SecUon  13(b)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  paragraph  added  by  section  9 
(b)  (2)  of  this  Act  the  following  new  para- 
gn4>h: 

"(23)  any  employee  or  proprietor  in  a  re- 
tail or  service  establishment,  which  qualifies 
as  an  exempt  retail  or  servioe  establislUDent 
imder  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections  6 
and  7  would  not  otherwise  ^>ply.  engaged  in 
handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the  pub- 
lic under  an  agency  or  contract  arrangement 
with  a  telegraph  company  where  the  tele- 
graph message  revenue  of  such  agency  does 
not  exceed  $500  a  month  and  receives  com- 
pensation for  employment  In  excess  of  forty- 
eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one -half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  is  employed:  or". 

(3)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  section  13(b)  (32)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  in- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four  hoxxrs". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
section  13(b)  (22)  is  repealed. 

SEAFOOD  CANNXNO  AND  PBOCXSSING  EICPLOTEBS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  SecUon  18(b)  (4)  (reUtlng  to 
fish  and  seafood  processing  employees)    Is 
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amended  by  Inserting  "who  la"  after  "em- 
ployee", and  by  InwrUng  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ".  and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  In  excess  of 
forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  la  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  section  13(b)  (4)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
■ectlon  13(b)  (4)  Is  repealed. 

NUBsiNo  Rom  mpLcnos 
Sac.  la.  (a)  Section  13(b)(8)  (insofar  as 
It  relates  to  nursing  home  employees)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "any  employee  who 
(A)  Is  employed  by  an  establishment  which 
Is  an  Institution  (other  than  a  hospital)  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  or  the  mentaUy  Ul  or  defective  who 
reside  on  the  premises"  and  the  remainder 
of  that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7(J)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "a  hospital"  the  following:  "or  an  es- 
tablishment which  Is  an  Institution  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  or 
the  mentally  Ul  or  defective  who  reside  on 
the  premises". 

BOTXL,     UOTXL,     AND    RXSTAUXAMT    KMFLOTSn 
AMD  TIPPED  KMFLOTnCS 

8«c.  13.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (8)  (insofar  as  It 
relates  to  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees) (as  amended  by  section  13)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "any  employee" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  any  em- 
ployee (other  than  an  employee  of  a  hotel  or 
motel  who  is  employed  to  perform  maid  <» 
custodial  services)  who  Is",  (3)  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "and  who 
receives  compensation  for  employment  In 
excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed", and  (3)  by  adding  after  such  section 
the  following: 

"(B)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by  a 
hotel  or  motel  to  perform  maid  or  custodial 
services  and  who  receives  compensation  for 
employment  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours 
in  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  reg\ilar  rate  at  which 
he  Is  employed:  or". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  13(b)(8)    are  each  amended  by 

.  striking  out  "forty-eight  houra"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "forty-sU  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)(8)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "forty-six  hours" 
and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four 
hoius". 

(d)  Effective  three  years  after  such  date, 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  13(b)(8)  is  re- 
pealed and  such  section  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Increased  on  account  of  tips 
by  an  amount  determlnsd  by  the  employer 
but  not  by  an  amount  In  excess  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  appUcable  minimum  wage 
rate,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  increase 
on  account  of  tips  determined  by  the  em- 
ployer may  not  exceed  the  value  of  tlpe 
•ctuaUy  received  by  the  employee.  The  pre- 
vlous  sentence  shaU  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  tipped  employe  unless  (i)  such  em- 
ployee has  been  Informed  by  th«  employer 
of  the  provisions  of  this  secUon,  and  (2)  all 
tips  received  by  such  employee  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  employee,  txcept  that  nothing 
iMxetn  shall   prohibit   the   pooling   of   tips 
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among  employees  who  customarily  and  reg- 
ularly receive  tips." 

WAI.EWMrN,    PAKTSMZN,    AMD    MZCHAMICS 

Sxc.  14.  Section  13(b)  (10)  (relating  to 
salesmen,  partsmen,  and  ""><>hanlc«.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  (A)  any  salesman  primarily  engaged 
In  selling  automobllee,  trallerB.  trucks,  farm 
Implements,  boats,  or  aircraft  U  he  is  em- 
ployed by  a  non -manufacturing  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  in  the  bustneas  of 
selling  such  boats  or  vehicles  to  ultimate 
piu'chasers;  or 

"(B)  any  partsman  primarily  engaged  In 
selling  parts  for  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm 
Implements  and  any  mechanic  primarily  en- 
gaged In  servicing  such  vehicles.  If  they  ai« 
employed  by  a  non-manufact\irlng  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  In  the  busineas  of 
selling  such  vehicles  to  ultimate  purchasers: 
or". 

rOOO    SSRVICX    XSTABUSHKXNT    BMPLOTXXS 

Sac.  15  (a)  Section  13(b)  (18)  (relating  to 
food  service  and  catering  employees)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "and  who  re- 
ceives compensation  for  employment  In  ex- 
cess of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1073,  such  section  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

BOWI.IN0  BlCFLOTXaS 

Sac.  16.  (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendements  of  1973,  section  13(b)  (19) 
(relating  to  employees  of  bowling  establish- 
ments) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  hours". 

(b)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  Is  repealed. 

SUB8111U1B     PABXMTB     POB     IWHi  II  ii'i'iriWAT.i»»n 
CmLDIZM 

Sac.  17.  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
10(b)  (1)  of  this  Act  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(33)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  education  Institu- 
tion to  serve  as  the  parents  of  children — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose 
natural  parents  Is  deceased,  and 

"(B)  who  are  enrolled  In  such  institution 
and  reside  in  residential  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitution, while  such  children  are  In  resi- 
dence at  such  Institution, 

If  such  employee  and  his  spouse  reside  In 
such  facilities,  receive,  without  cost,  board 
and  lodging  from  such  Institution,  and  are 
together  compensated,  on  a  cash  basis,  at  an 
annual  rate  of  not  less  than  $10,000;  or". 

ElCPLOTXaS    OP    CONOLOMaXATaS 

Sac.  18.  Section  13  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  exemption  frmn  section  6  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  employed  by  an 
establishment  (1)  which  controls,  is  con- 
trolled by,  or  is  under  common  control  with, 
another  establishment  the  activities  of  which 
are  not  related  for  a  common  business  pur- 
pose to,  but  materially  support,  the  activities 
of  the  establishment  employing  such  em- 
ployee: and  (3)  whose  annual  gross  volume 
of  sales  made  or  business  done,  when  com- 
bined with  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
made  or  business  done  by  each  establishment 
which  controls,  is  controlled  by.  at  Is  under 
common  control  with,  the  establishment  em- 


ploying such  employee,  exceeds  tlCOOCOOO 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retaU  level 
which  are  separately  stated),  except  that 
the  exemption  from  section  6  provided  by 
subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  any  es- 
tablishment described  In  this  subsection 
which  has  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
which  would  permit  it  to  qualify  for  the 
exemption  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
secUon  (a)  If  it  were  In  an  enterprise  de- 
scribed In  section  3(s)." 

BXASON &L  IMDUSTBT  aiCPLOTaaS 

Sac.  19.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1974.  sec- 
tions 7(c)  and  7(d)  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks" 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fourteen  workweeks" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ten  wwk- 
weeks". 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1974.  section  7(c) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifty  hours"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-eight  hours". 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1976.  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  work- 
weeks", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks". 

(d)  Effective  January  1.  1976,  sections  7(c) 
and  7(d)  are  eiwih  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  workweeks"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three  workweeks", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "five  workweeks". 

(e)  Effective  December  81,  1976,  sections 
7(c)  and  7(d)  are  repealed. 

COTTON  OtNMIMO  AMD  SUOAI  PKOCaSSINO 
KMPLOTaaS 

Sac.  ao.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1974,  sec- 
Uon  18(b)  (16)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(16)  any  employee  engaged  In  the  proc- 
essing of  maple  sap  Into  sugar  (other  than 
refined  sugar)  or  syrup;  or". 

(b)(1)  Effective  January  1,  1974.  secUon 
13(b)  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 

(23)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  any  employee  who  Is  engaged  In 
ginning  of  cotton  for  market  in  any  place  of 
emplojrment  located  in  a  county  where  cot- 
ton is  grown  in  commercial  quantities  and 
who  receives  compensation  for  employment 
in  ezceas  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  In  a  year, 

"(B)  slxty-foiur  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  four  workweeks  in  that  year, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  In  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  leas  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1, 1976,  sectitKi  13(b) 

(24)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and  m- 
sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "sixty-sU"; 

(B)  by  strUting  out  "sixty-four"  and  in- 
serting Ul  Ueu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(O)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C);  and 
"(E)  by  strlkUig  out  "forty-eight  hours  Ui 
any  other  workweek  in  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "forty-six 
hours  In  any  workweek  for  not  more  than 
two  workweeks  In  that  year,  and  ^ 

"(K)  forty-four  hours  In  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year,". 

(3)  Effective  January  1.  1976.  section  13 
(b)  (24)  Is  amended— 
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in- 


(A)  by  striking  out  "alxty-slz"  and 
Bating  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "flfty-sU"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-eix"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "forty-foor";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "forty-four~  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "forty". 

(c)(1)  Effective  January  1,  1974,  section 
13(b)  is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(24)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(26)  any  employee  who  Is  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  molas- 
ses, or  sugar  cane  Into  sugar  (other  than 
refined  sugar)  or  syrup  and  who  receives 
compensation  for  employment  In  excess  of — 

"(A)  seventy-two  hours  in  any  work- 
week for  not  more  than  six  workweeks  In  a 
year, 

"(B)  8lxty-fo\ir  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  not  more  than  four  workweeks  in  that 
year, 

"(C)  fifty-four  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
not  more  than  two  workweeks  in  that  year, 
and 

"(D)  forty-eight  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week In  that  year, 

at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  em- 
ployed; or". 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  18 
(b)  (25)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sixty-six"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sixty-four"  and  In- 
serting Ul  ilea  thereof  "sixty"; 

(O)  by  striking  out  "fifty-four"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "fifty"; 

(D)  by  strlJting  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C) :  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  hours 
In  any  other  workweek  in  that  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  f<dlowlng:  "forty- 
six  hours  in  any  workweek  for  not  Doore 
than  two  workweeks  in  that  year,  and 

"(E)  forty-four  hours  in  any  other  work- 
week in  that  year,". 

(8)  BffecUve  January  1,  1976.  section  t3 
(b)  (26)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sixty-six"  and  In- 
isrtUig  Ul  Ueu  thereof  "sixty"; 

(B)  by  strUclng  out  "sixty"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "fllty-alx": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fifty"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "forty-eight"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "forty-six"  and  In- 
ssrting  in  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four";  and 

(E)  by  strUting  out  "forty-four"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "forty". 

LocAi.  TKAKsrr  xicpioTaas 
Sac.  21.  (a)  Section  7  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  subsection  added  by  section 
9(a)    of   this   Act   the   following   new   sub- 
section: 

"(n)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  an 
employer  engaged  In  the  business  of  oper- 
ating a  street,  suburban  or  Interurban  elec- 
tric raUway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
carrier  (regardless  of  whether  or  not  such 
raUway  or  carrier  is  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit)  in  de- 
termining the  hours  of  employment  of  such 
an  employee  to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  applies  there  shaU  be  excluded 
the  hours  such  employee  was  employed  In 
charter  activities  by  such  employer  If  ( 1 )  the 
employee's  employment  in  such  activities 
was  pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing with  his  employer  arrived  at  before 
engaging  in  such  employment,  and  (2)  if 
employment  In  such  activities  is  not  part  of 
such  employee's  regiUar  employment." 
(b)(1)  Section  13(b)(7)    (relating  to  em- 


are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  local 
agency"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "(regardless  of  whether  or  not 
such  railway  or  carrier  Is  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit) ,  If  such 
employee  receives  compensation  for  employ- 
ment in  exoess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regxilar  rate  at  which  he 
Is  employed". 

(2)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forty-eight  hours"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(3)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  section  is  repealed. 

COTTON    AND    SUCAB    SERVICTS   XMPLOTXES 

Sac.  22.  Section  13  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  18(a) 
the  following : 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate 
in  any  calendar  year  to  any  employee  who— 

"(1)  is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  the  ginning  of  cotton 
in  an  establishment  prlmarUy  engaged  in  the 
ginning  of  cotton; 

"(B)  exclusively  to  provide  servioes  neoee- 
sary  and  incidental  to  the  receiving,  handling 
and  storing  of  raw  cotton  and  the  compress- 
ing of  raw  cotton  when  performed  at  a  cot- 
ton warehouse  or  compress-warehouse  facu- 
lty, other  than  one  operated  In  conjunction 
with  a  cotton  mill,  primarUy  engaged  in 
storing  and  compressing; 

"(C)  exiclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and^cidental  to  the  receiving,  han- 
dling, storing,  and  processing  of  cottonseed 
in  an  establishment  primarUy  engaged  in  the 
receiving,  handling,  storing  and  processing 
of  cottonseed:  and 

"(D)  exclusively  to  provide  services  neces- 
sary and  incidental  to  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets  in  an  estabUshment  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  processing  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  beets;  and". 

"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
Which  is  in  excess  of  ten  ho\irs  in  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  en4>loyment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  in  exoess  of  forty-eight  hours  In 
any  workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
Is  employed. 

Any  employer  who  receives  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  shaU  not  be  eligible 
for  any  other  exen^tlon  under  this  section 
or  section  7." 

OTHZ8  KZXMPnOKB 

Sac.  23.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)(9)  (relating 
to  motion  picture  theater  employees)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (26)  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(26)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  is  a  motion  picture  theater; ". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  13(a)  (13)  (reUtlng  to 
smaU  logging  crews)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  13(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragn^  (26)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(27)  any  employee  employed  in  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  feU- 
ing  timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant.  raUroad.  or  other  tran^>or- 
tatlon  terminal,  if  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  in  such  forestry 
or   lumbering   operations   does   not   exceed 


ployees  of  street,  suburban,  or  Interurban     eight." 

electric  raUways  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  y'^c)  Sectioa.^l3(b)  (2)  (Insofar  as  It  relates 
carriers)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  if  the/^to  pipeline  employees)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
rates  and  services  of  such  raUway  or  carrleir     Ing    after    'tam»ioyer"    the    following:    "en- 


gaged In  the  operation  of  a  common  carrier 
by  raU  and". 

XKPLOTMXNT  OV  BTUDaWlt* 

Sac.  24.  (a)  Section  14  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sac.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  cxirtailment  of 
(^portunltles  for  employment,  shall  by  regu- 
lations or  by  orders  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  learners,  of  apprentices,  and  of  mes- 
sengers employed  primarUy  in  delivering  let- 
ters and  messages,  under  special  certificates 
Issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, at  such  wages  lower  than  the  i^l- 
miim  wage  applicable  under  section  6  and 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  to  time,  num- 
ber, proportion,  and  length  of  service  as  the 
Secretary  ahaU  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shaU  by  spe- 
cial certificate  issued  under  a  regulation  or 
order  provide,  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (B),  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage 
rate  not  less  than  86  per  centtun  of  tha 
otherwise  applicable  wage  rate  lu  effect  under 
section  6  or  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour, 
whichever  is  the  higher  (or  in  the  case  of 
employment  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  not  described  in  section  6(e),  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of 
the  otherwise  appUcable  wage  rate  in  effect 
under  section  6(c)),  of  fuU-Ume  students 
(regardless  of  age  but  in  compllaaoe  wltli 
appUcable  child  labor  laws)  in^retall  or  serr- 
ioe  establishments. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
(B),  the  propoitlon  of  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment under  special  certificates  Issued 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  total  hours 
of  employment  of  aU  employees  In  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  may  not  exceed  (1) 
such  proportion  for  the  corresponding  montli 
of  the  twelve -month  period  preceding  May  1, 
1961,  (11)  in  the  caae  of  a  retaU  or  service 
establishment  whose  employees  (other  than 
employees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce)  are  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  for  the  first  time  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966  or  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973.  such 
proportion  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  twelve-month  period  Immediately  prior 
to  the  applicable  effective  date,  or  (ill)  in  the 
case  of  a  retaU  or  service  estabUshment  com- 
ing Into  existence  after  May  1,  1961.  at  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  for  which  rec- 
ords of  student  hours  worked  are  not  avaU- 
able,  a  proportion  of  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment to  total  hours  of  employment  of 
all  employees  based  on  the  practice  during 
the  twelve-month  period  preceding  May  1, 
1961.  in  »iiTina.r  establishments  of  the  same 
employer  in  the  same  general  metrc^wUtan 
area  in  which  the  new  establishment  is  lo- 
cated, siinilar  establishments  of  the  same 
employer  in  the  same  or  nearby  counties  If 
the  new  estabUshment  Is  not  in  a  xnetropoU- 
tan  area,  or  other  estabUshments  of  the  same 
general  character  operating  in  the  commu- 
nity or  the  nearest  comparable  community. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  "student  hours  of  employment" 
means  student  hours  wturked  at  less  than 
61.00  an  hour,  except  that  such  term  shaU 
include,  in  States  whose  minimum  wages 
were  at  or  above  61.00  an  hour  in  the  bass 
year,  hours  worked  by  students  at  the  State 
minimum  wage  In  the  base  year. 

" (2)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  shaU  by  special  cer- 
tificate Issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate 
In  effect  under  section  6(a)  (6)  or  not  less 
than  $1.30  an  hour,  whichever  Is  the  higher 
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(or  In  the  case  of  employment  In  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  described  In 
section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  In  effect 
under  section  6(c)(3)),  of  full-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  In  compliance 
with  applicable  child  labor  laws)  In  any  oc- 
cupation In  agriculture. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  by  special 
certificate  Issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  wage  rate  In  effect  under  section 
e  or  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour,  whichever 
is  the  higher  (or  in  the  case  of  employment 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  de- 
scribed In  section  6(e),  at  a  wage  rate  not 
less  than  86  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  section  6(c)),  of  full-time  stu- 
dents (regardless  of  age  but  In  compliance 
with  applicable  child  labor  laws)  who  are 
enrolled  In  such  Institution.  The  Secretary 
shall  by  regtilatlon  prescribe  standards 
and  requirements  to  insure  that  this  para- 
graph will  not  create  a  substantial  probabU- 
Ity  of  reducing  the  full-time  employment 
opportunities  of  persons  other  than  those  to 
whom  the  minimum  wage  rate  authorized 
by  this  paragraph  is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  A  special  certificate  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  shall  provide  that 
the  student  or  students  for  whom  It  is  is- 
sued shall,  except  during  vacation  periods. 
be  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  and  not  In 
excess  of  twenty  hours  in  any  workweek. 

"(B)  If  the  Issuance  of  a  special  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer 
wlU  cause  the  number  erf  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
teued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four 
the  Secretary  may  not  issue  such  a  spectol 
oertlflcate  for  the  employment  of  a  student 
by  such  employer  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
employment  of  such  student  will  not  create 
a  substantial  probabUlty  of  reducing  the  fuU- 
tlme  employment  opportunities  of  persona 
Other  than  those  employed  under  special  cer- 
tificates issued  under  this  subsection.  If  the 
teeuance  of  a  q>eclal  certificate  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer  will  not 
cause  the  number  of  students  employed  by 
such  employer  under  special  certificates  is- 
sued under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four— 
"(1)  the  Secretary  may  issue  a  special  cer- 
tificate under  4)aragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  the 
employment  of  a  student  by  such  employer 
If  such  employer  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  employment  <rf  such  student  will 
not  reduce  the  fuU-tlme  employment  oppor- 
tuntles  of  persons  other  than  those  employed 
under  specUl  certificates  issued  under  this 
subsection,  and 

"(U)  in  the  case  of  an  employer  which  is 
a  retail  or  service  establishment,  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  special  cer- 
tificates for  such  employer  under  such  oara- 
graph.  *^ 

The  requirement  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Issuance  of  spe- 
cial certificates  under  paragraph  (3)  for  the 
employment  of  full-time  students  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  except  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  U  employing  students  un- 
der certificates  issued  under  paragraph  (3) 
but  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  that 
paragraph  c»  of  regulations  Issued  thereim- 
der,  the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of 
special  certificates  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
the  employment  of  students  by  such  institu- 
tion. 

"(C)  No  special  certificate  may  be  issued 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  employer 
for  whom  the  certificate  is  to  be  Issued  pro- 
vides evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
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of  that  student  status  of  the  employees  to  be 
employed  under  such  special  certificate." 

(b)  Section  14  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subaecti<Hi  (c) 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall  not 
{4>ply  with  respect  to  the  enxployment  by 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  its 
students  If  such  employment  constitutes,  as 
dei«rmlned  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  an  Integral  part  of  the  regu- 
lar education  program  provided  by  such 
school  and  such  employment  is  in  aootxtlance 
with  applicable  child  labor  laws." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  Is  amended  by  a4lding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  report  shall  also  include  a  sununary  ot 
the  sf>eclal  certificates  Issued  under  section 
14(b)." 

CRILO  LABOB 

Sbc.  36.  (a)  Section  12  (relating  to  chUd 
labor)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age." 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1074,  section  13 
(c)(1)  (relating  to  chUd  labor  in  agricul- 
ture) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragntpb 
(2).  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  In  agrlcultvire  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee is  living  while  be  is  so  employed,  If 
such  employee — 

"(A)  Is  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  and 
(1)  Is  employed  by  his  parent  or  by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a 
farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or 
person,  or  (11)  is  employed,  with  the  con- 
sent of  bis  parent  or  person  st<mding  in  the 
place  of  his  parent,  on  a  farm,  none  of  the 
employees  of  which  are  (because  of  section 
13(a)  (6)  (A) )  required  to  be  paid  at  the  vrage 
rate  prescribed  by  section  6(a)  (6), 

"(B)  is  twelve  years  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  (1)  such  employment  Is  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  person  standing  in  the 
place  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  or  such 
person  Is  employed  on  the  same  farm  as  such 
employee,  or 

"(C)  Is  foxuteen  years  of  aee  or  older." 

(c)  Section  16  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12,  relating  to  child  labor,  or 
any  regulation  Issued  imder  that  section, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of 
the  business  of  the  person  charged  and  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  shall  be  considered. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  may  be — 

"  (1 )  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  tbe 
United  States  to  the  person  charged; 

"(2)  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Secretary  in  any  court  of  competent 
lurlsdlctlon.  In  which  litigation  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  represented  by  the  Solicitor  of 
Labor;  or 

"(3)  ordered  by  the  court,  in  an  action 
brought  under  section  16(a)(4),  to  be  paid 
to  tbe  Secretary. 

Any  admimstratlve  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shall 
be  final,  unless  within  fifteen  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  certified  mall  the 
person  charged  with  the  violation  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  determination  that  tbe  viola- 
tions for  which  the  penalty  Is  imposed  oc- 
curred. In  which  event  final  determination 
of  the  penalty  shall  be  made  in  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding  after  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  section  664  of  tlUe  6. 
United  States  Code,  and  regulations  to  be 


promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Sums  collected 
as  penalties  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
applied  toward  reimbursement  of  the  costs 
of  determining  the  violations  and  assessing 
and  collecting  sucb  penalties,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  make  special  statistical 
studies  upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes'  (2fl  UJ3.C.  9a) ." 

SUITS  BT  8BCBBTAXT  FOB  BACK  WAOKS 

Sbc.  28.  Tbe  first  three  sentences  of  section 
18(c)  are  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  supervise  the  pay- 
ment of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  the 
unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing  to  any 
employee  or  employees  under  sections  6  or  7 
of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any  em- 
ployee to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
payment  in  fxill  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  be  may  have  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  impaid  overtime  com- 
pensation and  an  additional  equal  amount 
as  liquidated  damages.  The  Secretary  may 
bring  an  action  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  recover  tbe  amount  of  the  un- 
paid minimum  wages  or  overtime  compen- 
sation and  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated 
damages.  The  right  provided  by  subsecUon 
(b)  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  employee  and  of  any  employee  to  be- 
come a  party  plaintiff  to  any  sucb  action 
shall  terminate  upon  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Secretary  in  an  action  under 
this  subsection  In  which  a  recovery  Is  sought 
Of  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  over- 
time compensation  under  sections  6  and  7 
or  liquidated  or  other  damages  provided  by 
this  subsection  owing  to  such  employee  by 
an  employer  liable  under  the  provUlon  of 
subsection  (b),  unless  such  action  Is  dis- 
missed without  prejudice  on  motion  of  tbe 
Secretary." 

ECOMoiac  Braaors  tudibb 
Sbc.  27.  Section  4(d)  U  *»«tfided  by 

(1)  InsMtlng  "(1)-  immwdtotely  aftw 
"(d)", 

(2)  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  after 
tbe  term  "minimum  wages"  tbe  following- 
"and  overtime  coverage";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  ttaweof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragn4>b : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  studies 
on  the  Justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each 
of  the  special  exemptions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act,  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  exemptions  apply  to  employees  of  es- 
Ubllshments  descrll)ed  in  subsection  (g) 
of  such  section  and  the  economic  effects  of 
the  application  of  such  exemptions  to  sucb 
employees.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port of  his  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  paragr^h  not  later  than 
January  1, 1976." 

BfTBCnVB   DATS 

Sbc.  28.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  spedfl- 
cally  provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  full  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorlaed  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  with  regard  to  tbe  amendments  made 
by  thU  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Cabl  D.  Pebkins, 
KUNK  Trompson,  Jr. 
John  H.  Dent, 
DoiciNicK  V.  Darixls, 
PHn.I.TF  Bttbton, 
Josbps  M.  Oatoos, 
WnxiAM  Clat, 
Mabio  Biaocx, 
~-  Romano  L.  Ma^mjli, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Botue. 
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Habbibon  WnxiAISB, 
Jbnhxnos  Randolph, 

CLAIBOKNB   PBXXh 

Oatix>bo  Nelson, 
Thomas  P.  Kaoleton, 
Habolo  E.  Huohes, 
WnxiAM  D.  Hathaway, 
Jacob  K.  Javitb, 
RiCHABO    B.    Schwbxckxb. 
Robebt  T.  Staitobo, 
Manageri  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint     Explanatobt     Statement     or     the 

COMMrrTKB   OP  CONPBBBNCB 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt.  7936)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Lat>or  Standards  Act  of  1038 
to  Increase  the  mlnlmimi  wage  rates  tinder 
that  Act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

Tbe  Rouse  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bin  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreemente  reached  by  the 
conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

The  House  bill  provided  the  foUowlag  dol- 
lar amounts  for  tbe  minimnTr^  wage: 

1.  Nonagrlcultural  Bmployeea. 

A.  Covered  before  1088. 

$2.00  an  hour  during  tbe  period  endlns 
June  30. 1974.  ^^ 

$2  JO  an  hour  after  Jime  30, 1074. 

B.  Covered  in  1966  or  1073. 

$1  80  an  hoxa  during  the  peilod  endlns 
June  30.  1074.  " 

$2.00  an  hour  during  tbe  year  beginnlnc 
Juiy  1,1974.  "VBuiuiug 

$2.20  an  hour  after  June  30. 1076. 

^ofe.-  Presently  covered  Federal  employees 
would  receive  two-step  Increase  deeorlbed 
In  Item  lA. 

2.  AgrlctUtural  Employees. 

$1.60  an  hour  diirlng  tbe  period  endinc 
June  30. 1974.  ^^ 

$1.80  an  hour  during  tbe  year  begtnnlmt 
July  1,1074.  -»»».*«xu, 

$2.00  an  hour  during  tbe  year  ^wrtnnlnr 

JiUy  1,1075.  —»"*«**.« 

$2.20  an  hour  after  Jime  30, 1078. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  the  fol- 
lowing doUar  amounts  for  tbe  mtntmnw, 
wage: 

1.  Nonagrlcultiu^  Employees. 

A.  Covered  before  1068. 
$2.00  an  hour  during  1st  year. 
$2.20  an  hour  thereafter. 

B.  Covered  In  1066  or  1073. 
$1.80  an  hour  during  let  year. 
$2.00  an  hour  during  2d  year. 
$2.20  an  hour  thereafter. 

Note:  PresenUy  covered  Fedwal  employees 
would  receive  two-step  Increase  described  In 

a.  Agricultural  Employees. 

$1 .60  an  hour  during  let  year. 

$1.80  an  hour  during  2d  year.' 

$2.00  an  hour  during  3d  year. 

$3.20  an  hour  thereafter. 

The  Senate  receded. 

Both  the  House  biU  and  tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment conUined  provisions  relating  to  em- 
ployees In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Both  provided  for  hotel,  motel,  restaurant 
and  food  service  employees  on  the  «»i*nds  to 
be  treated  for  wage  compuutlon  as  If  em- 
ployed on  tbe  United  Sutee  mainland.  In 
addition,  the  House  bill  provided  that  Ind- 


eral Oovemment  and  Virgin  Islands  Oovem- 
ment  employees  be  treated  for  wage  oompu- 
tatlon  as  if  employed  on  the  mainland.  Tbe 
Senate  amendment  differed  by  mandating 
mainland  rates  for  employees  ot  Puerto  Rioo. 
tbe  Virgin  Islands,  and  their  poUtleal  sub- 
divisions. Tbe  House  bill  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  employees  of  conglomerates  be 
treated  for  wage  ooixm>utatlon  as  if  vmplosmi 
on  tbe  United  States  maini^wti  t^m  senate 
amendment  bad  no  sucb  prorlslon. 

Por  other  covered  workers  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided wage  order  rates  as  follows: 

1.  Nonagricxiltural  employees  covered  be- 
fore 1966  to  be  increased  by  36  percent  of  the 
pre-1073  rate  and  by  12.6%  of  sucb  rate 
after  one  year  after  tbe  first  increase  takes 
effect; 

2.  Nonagrlcultural  employees  covered  in 
1986  to  be  Increased  by  three  ^""m»1  in- 
creases of  12.6 To  of  such  rate; 

3.  Agricultural  employees  to  be  Increased 
by  ttuee  annual  increases  of  18.4%  of  such 
rate  (subsidized  employees  will  have  their  In- 
creases applied  to  their  wage  rate  as  sub- 
sidized); and 

4.  Newly  covered  employees'  rates  to  be  set 
by  special  Industry  committees  appointed 
under  section  6. 

No  wage  rate  under  a  wage  order  could 
be  leas  than  60  percent  of  tbe  otherwise 
appUeable  wage  rate  In  effect  for  VS.  main- 
land employees. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  In  first  year  for  employees  covered  be- 
fore 1973.— Any  rate  leas  than  $0.80  an  hour 
to  be  increased  to  $1.  Subsidized  agrlciUtural 
employees  wUl  have  their  increase  appUed 
to  their  wage  rate  as  increased  by  the  sub- 
sidy. Any  rate  more  tlian  $0.80  an  hour  to 
be  increased  by  $0.20  an  hour. 

2.  In  first  year  for  employees  covered  In 
1973. — Special  industry  committee  to  set 
rate  at  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hoiur,  except 
that  If  an  Industry  (or  predominant  portion 
thereof)  established  its  inability  to  pay, 
wage  rate  to  be  not  less  than  $1  an  hour. 

3.  In  second  year  and  In  each  year  there- 
after for  all  employees.— Wage  rate  to  be 
Increased  by  $0.20  an  hour  in  each  year  until 
the  wage  rate  under  section  e(a)   Is  reached. 

4.  No  wage  rate  under  a  wage  order  may 
result  in  reducing  the  Increases  provided  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  bUl  retained  the  special  indus- 
try committees  which  can  adjust  upward  the 
wage  rate  increases  required  under  the  Act. 
and  set  rates  for  newly  covered  Industries 
It  also  retained  the  hardship  review  com- 
mittees which  could  lower  the  amoimt  of 
the  mandated  raises,  in  the  face  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  an  inabUlty  to  nay  the 
mandated  rates. 

The  Senate  amendments  retained  the 
special  industry  committees  which  could 
raise  the  wage  order  rates  above  the  man- 
dated level,  but  not  lower  them.  Hardship 
review  committees  would  be  discontinued 

Special  industry  committees  were  author- 
teed  to  establish  wage  rates  for  newly  covered 
industries. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

(1)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  tbe 
legislation,  presently  covered  employee*  are 
to  receive  tbe  following  increases: 

(A)  increases  of  12  cents  an  hour  U  their 
wage  order  rates  are  less  than  $1.40  an  hour- 
and 

(B)  increase  of  16  cents  an  hour  if  their 
WBge  order  rates  are  $1.40  an  hour  or  higher. 
An  exoepUon  to  this  first  Increase  U  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  employees  whose  wage 
orders  are  Increased  during  the  period  July 
26  to  tbe  effective  date  of  the  legislation. 
With  respect  to  sucb  employees  they  are  to 
receive  this  first  Increaae  only  if  the  in- 
crease which  they  received  during  sucb  pe- 


riod was  less  ttian  this  first  Increase  »w^  if 
it  was  less  they  are  to  receive  the  difference 
between  tbe  two  Increases. 

(2)  Newly  covered  employees  (including 
commonwealth  and  municipal  employees) 
are  to  have  their  wage  rates  set  by  special 
Industry  committees  and  this  wage  rate  may 
not  be  lees  than  60  percent  ot  tbe  otherwise 
applicable  rate  under  aectlon  e(b)  or  $1.00 
an  hour,  whichever  is  greater. 

(3)  All  employees  (other  than  common- 
wealth and  mimlclpal  employees)  will  re- 
ceive, beginning  one  year  after  the  effaoUve 
date  of  this  legislation,  yearly  increaaes  aa 
follows: 

(A)  Increases  of  12  oents  an  hour  per  year 
if  their  wage  order  rates  ars  less  than  $1.40. 
and 

(B)  increitfee  of  IS  cents  an  bour  per  year 
if  their  wage  order  rates  are  $1.40  an  bour 
or  higher. 

Under  this  provision,  when  an  employee's 
wage  rate  reaches  $1.40  he  will  then  receivs^ 
the  16  cents  annual  Increases.  If  such  an  in- 
crease for  any  employee  will  result  In  a  wage 
order  rate  less  than  00  percent  of  the  other- 
wise applicable  minim^w^  wage  or  $1.00  an 
bour,  which  ever  is  greater,  then  the  in- 
crease for  such  employee  will  be  such  greater 
figure. 

(4)  If  a  prescribed  increase  in  tbe  wage 
order  rate  of  an  employee  would  result  in 
a  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  other- 
wise applicable  minimum  wage  rate  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  or  (b),  the  TniniTrmni  wage  rata 
for  that  employee  will  be  governed  by  sucb 
section  and  such  employee  will  no  longer  be 
covered  under  a  wage  order. 

(6)  It  Is  made  clear  that  special  industry 
committees  may.  In  accordance  with  section 
8,  also  provide  Increases  In  wage  order  rates 
(including  rates  for  commonwealth  and  mu- 
nicipal employees). 

(6)  Tbe  authority  for  bardsbip  review  of 
tbe  increases  by  special  committees  is  dis- 
continued. 

(7)  The  foUowlng  employees  In  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  to  have  their 
rates  set  as  if  they  were  employed  in  tbe 
United  States  mainland :  hotel,  motel,  nsteu- 
rant  and  food  services  employees  and  United 
States  employees  and  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  tbe  Virgin  Islands. 

The  House  bUl  also  provided  that  special 
Industry  committees  shall  .recommend  tbe 
otherwise  appUcable  rate  under  secUon  8(a) 
or  6(b)  except  where  substantial  documen- 
tary evidence,  including  pertinent  financial 
information,  demonstrates  an  InabUlty  to 
pay  such  rate.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  tbe  same  substantial  documen- 
tary evidence  is  required  before  a  special 
Industry  committee  could  recommend  less 
than  $1.60  an  hour  tar  newly  covered  employ- 
ees. The  Senate  receded. 

The  House  bill  further  provided  that  a 
court  of  appeals  may  upon  review  of  a  wage 
order  specify  the  minimum  wage  rate  to  be 
Included  in  such  wage  order.  The  Senate 
amendment  has  no  corresponding  provision 
The  Senate  receded. 

With  respect  to  Canal  Zone  employees,  the 
House  blU  provided  that  the  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  prescribed  by  the  1973 
Amendments  would  not  apply  to  Canal  Zone 
employees.  Tbe  Senate  amendment  had  no 
corresponding  provision.  Tbe  House  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  the  pro- 
vision excludmg  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
so-called  "Mom  and  Pop"  stores  which  are 
part  of  enterprises  from  oomputatlon  ot  an- 
nual gross  volume  of  such  enterprises  but 
continued  the  exclusion  from  coverage  foe 
sucb  stores.  Tbe  House  blU  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision.  The  Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  exempted  from  the 
Act's  child  labor  provisions  newsboys  deliver- 
ing shopping  news  and  advertising  material 
published  by  tbe  newspaper,  and  repealed 
the  child  labor,  minimum  wage,  and  over- 
time   exemptions    currently    applicable    to 
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bomeworken  engaged  In  tbe  making  of  holly 
wreaths  from  evergreens.  Tbe  House  bill  had 
no  corresponding  provision.  Tbe  Senate 
receded. 

Tbe  House  bill  contained  a  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  exemption  for  couples  who  serve 
as  bouse-parenta  for  children  placed  In  an 
Institution  primarily  operated  to  provide  for 
their  care  and  education.  Individuals  would 
have  to  be  paid  not  lees  than  $6,000  a  year  In 
cash  wages  and  couples  woiild  have  to  be 
paid  not  less  than  910,000  a  year  In  cash 
wages.  Couples  would  have  to  reside  on  the 
premises  and  receive  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing without  cost  but  with  a  provision  allow- 
ing up  to  30  percent  credit  against  wages  for 
board  and  lodging.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  only  an  overtime  exemption,  applied 
only  to  couples  who  must  be  paid  not  leae 
than  «10,000  a  year  In  cash  wages,  reside 
on  tbe  premises  and  receive  their  bocud  and 
lodging  without  cost,  and  required  that  em- 
ployees be  employed  to  serve  as  parents  of 
cbOdren  who  are  orphans  or  have  one  parent 
deceased.  The  House  receded. 

The  House  bill  required  workers  employed 
under  service  contracts  with  the  UJ9.  whose 
wage  rate  is  prescribed  by  section  6(e)  to  be 
paid  at  tbe  section  6 (a)  rate.  Presently,  such 
employees  are  to  be  paid  at  tbe  section  6(b) 
rate  unless  employed  under  certain  linen 
supply  contracts  with  the  UJB.,  In  which 
event  they  are  to  be  paid  at  tbe  section 
6(a)  rate.  The  Senate  amendment  required 
that  all  such  employees  be  paid  at  the  sec- 
tion 6(b)  rate.  Provision  for  tbe  section 
6(a)  rate  for  certain  linen  supply  contract 
employees  would  be  repealed.  The  House  and 
Senate  agreed  to  retain  the  present  langiiage 
of  section  6(e). 

With  regard  to  youth,  tbe  House  bill 
Changed  existing  laws  (sees.  14  (b)  and  (c) ) 
respecting  employment  of  fulltlme  students 
at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  by — 

(1)  expanding  employment  permitted  un- 
der these  provisions  from  retail  or  service  es- 
tablishments and  agrlcult'ure  to  any  occupa- 
tion other  than  a  specified  one  or  one  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  particularly 
hazardous  and  removing  the  limit  on  the 
proportion  of  student  hours  of  employment 
to  total  hours  of  employment  for  aill  em- 
ployees; 

(2)  prescribing  a  new  wage  floor  of  the 
higher  of  85  percent  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  or  $1.60  (or  $1.80  In 
the  case  of  agriculture) ,  except  for  employ- 
ment In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  T«ii^n«iif 
where  the  floor  is  88  percent  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  minimum;  and 

(3)  except  in  the  case  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, requiring  (A)  a  finding  of  no  sub- 
stantial probability  of  job  displacement  If  6 
or  more  students  are  to  be  employed,  and 
(B)  a  certification  by  employer  of  no  re- 
duction In  fulltlme  employment  opportu- 
nities If  less  than  6  students  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  bill  also  required  a  summary  of 
certificates  issued  to  be  included  In  the  an- 
nual report. 

The  Senate  amendment  changed  such  law 
by  expanding  employment  permitted  to  In- 
clude private  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
(but  retaining  for  employment  in  retail  or 
service  establishments  the  existing  limit  on 
proportion  of  student  hotuv  of  employment, 
except  that  In  determining  student  hours  of 
employment  for  purposes  of  such  limit  only 
those  student  hotirs  (A)  worked  at  less  than 
$1.00  an  hour,  or  (B)  If  the  appUcable  State 
minimum  wage  law  was  In  the  base  year  at 
ot  above  $1.00  a  hour,  worked  In  the  base 
year  at  that  minimum  wage,  would  be  In- 
cluded) .  Tbe  amendment  retained  the  exist- 
ing floor  of  88  percent  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  and  made  no  change  In 
tiM  raqulrement  of  a  finding  of  no  substan- 


tial probability  of  Job  displacement  before 
emplojmant  permitted,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  private  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing no  prior  certification  would  be  required 
iinless  such  institutions  violate  the  Secre- 
tary's requirements.  Tbe  Senate  receded  with 
fjx  amendment. 

Under  the  amendment  sections  14  (a) -(c) 
will  permit  the  employment  at  less  than  tbe 
minimum  wage  as  follows: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportu- 
nities for  employment,  shall  by  regulations 
or  by  orders  provide  for  the  employment  of 
learners,  apprentices,  and  of  messengers  em- 
ployed primarily  In  delivering  letters  and 
messages,  under  special  certificates  at  such 
wages  lower  than  tbe  mliilmum  wage  appli- 
cable under  section  6,  and  subject  to  such 
limitation  as  to  time,  nxunber,  proportion, 
and  length  of  service  as  the  Secivtary  shall 
prescribe. 

a.  A.  Pull  time  students  may  be  employed 
in  retail  and  service  establishments,  at  rates 
not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage,  or  $1.00,  whichever  is  higher 
(or  86  percent  of  the  section  6(c)  rate  in  the 
case  of  employment  In  Puerto  Rico  or  tbe 
Virgin  Islands)  for  a  period  of  up  to  20  hours 
per  week  (full  time  during  vacation  periods) . 
Up  to  4  students  may  be  hired  without  the 
need  for  traditional  pre-certification  pro- 
cedure (that  is.  a  finding  of  no  substantial 
probability  of  Job  displacement  before  the 
Issuance  of  certificates)  or  the  need  to  meet 
the  historical  experience  test  concerning  tbe 
proportion  of  student  hours  worked  during  a 
base  year,  as  set  forth  below.  If  more  than 
four  students  are  hired  tbe  existing  pre-cer- 
tification procedure  will  continue  to  apply 
and  tbe  proportion  of  student  hours  of  em- 
ployment (including  for  this  purpose  the 
first  four  students),  to  total  ho\irs  of  em- 
ployment of  all  employees,  shall  not  exceed 
such  proportion  for  tbe  corresi>ondlng  twelve 
month  period  before  the  establishment  was 
covered  by  the  Act. 

B.  Pull  time  students  may  be  employed  in 
agriculture  at  rates  not  less  than  86  percent 
of  the  applicable  mlnlmtim  wage,  or  $1.30, 
whichever  Is  higher  (or  85  percent  of  the 
section  e(c)  rate  In  tbe  case  of  employment 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  a 
period  of  up  to  20  hours  per  week  (full  time 
during  vacation  periods).  For  each  student 
so  employed  after  the  fourth,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  find  that  such  employment 
wUl  not  reduce  the  f\ill-tlme  employment  of 
non-students  before  issuing  certificates. 

C.  Full  time  students  may  be  employed  in 
higher  educational  Institutions,  at  rates  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  applicable  mini- 
mum wage,  or  $1.60,  whichever  is  higher,  and 
a  period  of  up  to  20  hours  per  week  (full 
time  during  vacation  periods). 

The  conferees  emphasize  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  look  to  tbe  number  of  students  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  at  any  one  time  and 
not  In  a  cumulative  sense,  m  determlnmg 
which  certification  procedure  applies  and  the 
applicability  of  the  historical  proportion  of 
student  employment  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  bill  also  provided  a  minimiim 
wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  students 
employed  by  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  if  the  employment  constitutes  an 
Integral  part  of  the  school's  regular  educa- 
tion program.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  corresponding  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  with  an  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  tbe  employnient  must  satisfy  ap- 
plicable child  labor  provisions. 

Both  tbe  House  and  Senate  versims  of  the 
bill  expanded  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Lab(v 
Standards  Act. 

Tbe  House  bill  extended  untnimnTri  wage 
and  overtime  protection  to  all  employees  in 


domestic  service  imleee  such  employees' 
compensation  would  not,  becaiise  of  section 
200(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (requiring 
$60  in  a  calendar  quarter  for  social  secu- 
rity coverage) ,  constitute  wages  for  purposes 
of  title  n  of  that  Act.  Such  employees  who 
reside  in  a  household  would  be  excluded 
from  coverage.  The  Senate  amendment  cov- 
ered both  day  workers  and  "live-In"  domes- 
tics, but  provided  only  minimum  wage  pro- 
tection for  such  employees  and  excluded 
babysitters  from  coverage. 

The  Senate  receded  to  tbe  House  provision 
with  an  amendment  to  Include  "live-in" 
household  service  employees  for  minimiiTn 
wage  purposes  but  exclude  them  from  over- 
time coverage.  The  amendment  also  con- 
tains a  new  exemption  provision  for  certain 
babysitters  and  companions. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  to  Include 
within  the  coverage  of  the  Act  all  employees 
whose  vocation  Is  domestic  service.  How- 
ever, the  exemption  reflects  the  Intent  of 
the  conferees  to  exclude  from  coverage  baby- 
sitters for  whom  domestic  service  is  a  casual 
form  of  employment  and  companions  for 
individuals  who  are  unable  because  of  age 
and  Inflrxnity  to  care  for  themselves.  But  It 
is  not  Intended  that  trained  personnel  such 
as  nurses,  whether  registered  or  practical. 
Shall  be  excluded. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  people  who 
will  be  employed  In  tbe  excluded  categories 
are  not  regular  bread-winners  or  responsible 
for  their  families'  support.  The  fact  that 
these  people  performing  casiial  services  aa 
babysitters  or  services  as  companions  do 
some  incidental  household  work  does  not 
keep  tbem  from  being  casual  babysitters  w 
companions  for  purposes  of  this  exclusion. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  mini* 
mum  wage  and  overtime  protectitm  to  civil- 
ian employeee  in  the  military  departments, 
employees  In  executive  agencies,  employees 
of  the  n.S.  Postal  Service  and  tbe  Postal  Rate 
Conunlsslon,  legislative  and  Judicial  employ- 
ees In  tbe  competitive  service.  Library  of 
Congress  employees,  and  employees  employed 
by  any  State  or  political  suMlvlalon  of  a 
state  other  than  elected  ofllclals  and  certam 
aides  not  covered  by  ctvll  service  or  by  any 
interstate  governmental  agency.  In  addition, 
a  limited  overtime  exemption  was  provided 
for  policemen,  firemen,  and  employees  of 
correctional  Institutions  if  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  a  work  period  of  28  consecutive 
days  Is  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  workweek  of  7 
consecutive  days  and  if  overtime  compensa- 
tion Is  to  be  paid  for  employment  In  excess  of 
192  hours  in  such  work  period  dvirlng  the 
first  year,  1 84  ho\u^  to  such  period  during  the 
second  year,  176  hours  to  such  period  during 
the  third  year,  168  hours  in  such  period  dur- 
ing tbe  foiu^b  year,  and  160  hours  in  such 
period  thereafter. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  admin- 
ister application  of  the  Act  to  Federal  em- 
ployees other  than  Postal  employees  and  Li- 
brary of  Congress  employees.  The  House  bill 
provided  mtolmum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
tection to  employees  of  States  and  their  poUt- 
ical  subdivtsions,  and  Tnintmnrrt  wage  pro- 
tection to  all  Ublted  States  employees.  Over- 
time protection  extended  to  certato  United 
States  employeee  to  1966  was  retatoed.  Tbe 
House  bill  also  provided  an  overtime  ex- 
emption for  State  and  political  subdlvtslon 
employeee  engaged  to  fire  protection  or  law 
enforcement  activities,  and  made  no  specific 
provision  for  administration  of  tbe  Act.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  administer  the  Act 
to  Federal  employeee. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment  to 
treat  Federal  enqjloyees  working  as  police- 
men, firemen,  or  to  correctional  institutions 
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to  the  sama  manner  as  such  State  employees 
for  the  purposes  at  OTBrthna. 

These  special  overtime  provisions  are 
applicable  to  Federal  law  enforcement  and 
fire  protection  activities.  The  conferees  note, 
however,  that  such  professional  Federal  em- 
ployees as  criminal  tovestlgators  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  will  be  exempt 
by  virtue  of  tbe  provisions  of  Section  13(a) 

The  conferees  totend  that  tbe  provisions 
of  section  5341  of  Utle  6,  United  States  Code. 
requiring  the  section  6(a)(1)  rate  for  pre- 
vailing rate  system  employees,  will  continue 
to  apply. 

The  Senate  amendment  expanded  the 
coverage  of  large  retail  and  service  activities 
to  include  employees  of  all  establishments  of 
chain  operations  In  which  the  chato  enter- 
prise has  gross  annual  sales  of  more  than 
$250,000.  Tbe  House  bill  had  no  similar  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment that  phased  out  tbe  dollar  volume 
establishment  test  in  see.  13(a)(3)  as 
follows: 

1.  $260,000  untU  JiUy  1,  1974. 

2.  $326,000  on  and  after  July  1.  1974. 

3.  $300,000  on  and  after  July  I,   1975. 

4.  Repealed  July  l,  1978. 

This  provision  \b  applicable  equally  to 
employees  of  certato  establishments  which 
are  part  of  covered  enterprises,  whether 
those  enterprises  are  complete  biistoess  en- 
titles In  and  of  themselves,  or  parts  of  other 
unrelated  business  activities  such  as  to  a 
ao-called  conglomerate. 

With  regard  to  agricultural  employees  the 
Senate  amendment  repealed  the  mtniTnuin 
wage  exemption  for  local  seasonal  hand  har- 
vest laborers.  Further,  the  days  in  which  an 
employer  employs  seasonal  hand  harvest  la- 
borers would  be  included  in  determining  if 
an  employer  uses  the  minimum  number  of 
man-days  of  labor  which  Is  required  before 
minimum  wage  applies  (600  man-days).  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
Senate  receded  with  an  tunendment  to  main- 
tain the  exemption  for  seasonal  hand  harvest 
laborers  from  minimum  V7age,  but  to  include 
such  workers  as  employees  for  purposes  of 
the  man-day  test  for  coverage. 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  the  lim- 
ited overtime  exemption  provided  by  sec- 
tions 7(c)  and  7(d)  for  employees  or  in- 
dustries found  to  be  of  a  seasonal  natvuv  or 
characterized  by  marked  annually  recurring 
seasonal  peaks  of  operation.  Tbe  House  bill 
contained  no  such  provision.  Tbe  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment  which  provided 
for  a  phase  out  of  section  7(c)  and  7(d) 
exemptions  other  than  for  cotton  processing 
and  sugar  processing,  as  follows: 

1.  On  January  1,  1974  the  seasonal  periods 
for  exemption  are  reduced  from  10  weeks  to  7 
weeks  and  from  14  weeks  to  10  weeks. 

2.  On  such  date,  the  workweek  exemptions 
are  reduced  from  60  hours  to  43  hours. 

3.  Effective  1  year  after  such  date,  the  sea- 
sonal periods  for  exemption  are  reduced  from 
7  weeks  to  5  weeks  and  from  10  weeks  to  7 
weeks. 

4.  EflTective  3  years  after  such  date,  the  sea- 
sonal periods  for  exemption  are  reduced  from 
5  weeks  to  3  weeks  and  from  7  weeks  to  8 
weeks. 

6.  Kffectlve  three  years  after  such  date,  sec- 
tions 7(c)  and  7(d)  are  repealed. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
overtime  exemption  for  cotton  ginning  and 
sugar  processing  employees  (other  than  em- 
ployees engaged  to  processing  maple  sap  toto 
maple  syrup  or  maple  sugar)  be  repealed. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  to 
phase  down  the  overtime  exemption  for  cot- 
ton glnntog  and  sugar  processing  employees 
a*  follows: 


1.  In  1973.  there  Is  no  change  to  tbe  pres- 
ent overtime  exemption. 

3.  In  1674,  the  workweek  exemption  is  as 
follows:  73  hours  each  week  for  6  weeks  of 
the  year;  64  hours  each  week  tor  4  weeks  of 
the  year;  54  hours  each  week  for  3  weelcs 
of  the  year;  48  hours  each  week  for  tbe 
balance  of  the  year. 

3.  In  1976,  the  workweek  exemption  is 
as  follows:  66  bom's  each  week  for  6  weeks 
of  the  year;  60  hours  each  week  for  4  weeks 
of  the  year:  60  hours  each  week  for  2  weeks 
oX  the  year;  46  hours  each  week  for  2  weeks 
of  the  year;  44  hours  each  week  for  the 
balance  of  tbe  year. 

4.  In  1976,  the  worlcweek  exemption  is  as 
follows:  60  hours  eeush  week  for  6  weeks 
of  the  year;  66  hours  each  week  for  4  weeks 
of  the  year;  48  hours  each  week  for  3  weeks 
of  the  year;  44  hours  each  week  for  3  weeks 
of  the  year;  40  hours  each  week  for  tbe 
balance  of  tbe  year. 

Tbe  workweek  exemptions  are  applicable 
during  tb«  actual  season  within  a  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  as  opposed  to 
the  calendar  year  and  are  not  limited  to 
a  period  of  consecutive  weeks. 

In  addition,  the  cotton  processing  and 
sugar  processing  exemptions  under  section 
7  of  tbe  law  are  retained  but  limited  to 
48  boxirs  during  the  appropriate  weeks.  Fur- 
thermore, it  Is  provided  that  an  employer 
who  receives  an  exen^tlon  under  this  sub- 
section wlU  not  be  eligible  for  other  over- 
time exemptions  imder  section  18(b)  (24)  or 
(25)  or  section  7. 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  tbe  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  ezen^>tlon  for  em- 
ployees of  motion  picture  theaters.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  Tbe  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment  which  repealed 
the  mtolmum  wage  exemption  and  which 
conttoucs  the  overtime  exemption  for  these 
en4>loyees. 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  the  mini- 
mum wage  exemption  applicable  to  forestry 
and  lumbering  operations  with  8  or  fewer  em- 
ployees. The  overtime  exemption  for  such 
operations  is  retained.  The  House  bill  had  no 
such  provision.  The  House  receded. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  limited  over- 
time exemption  (14  weeks,  10  hours  per  day, 
and  48  hours  per  week)  for  certain  employees 
engaged  to  activities  related  to  the  sale  of 
tobacco.  Such  employees  are  currently  cov- 
ered by  the  section  7(c)  exemption  pursuant 
to  determination  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  had  no  correspondtog  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  the  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees engaged  to  the  processing  of  shade 
grown  tobacco  prior  to  tbe  stemming  process 
for  use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco.  The  House 
bill  had  no  such  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded with  an  amendment  to  matotaln  the 
overtime  exemption  for  these  employees. 

"nie  Senate  amendment  repealed  the  over- 
time exemption  for  employees  of  oil  plpeltoe 
transportation  companies.  The  House  bill  had 
no  such  provision.  The  House  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  the  mtol- 
mimi  wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  per- 
sons engaged  to  handling  telegraph  mes- 
sages for  the  public  under  an  agency  or  con- 
tract arrangement  with  a  telegraph  com- 
pany. If  they  are  so  engaged  to  retail  or  serv- 
ice establlBhments  exempt  iinder  section 
13(a)  (2)  and  if  the  revenues  for  such  mes- 
sages are  less  than  $500  a  month.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  correspondtog  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  to 
phase  out  the  overtime  exemption  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  48  hours  to  the  first  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date. 

2.  44  hours  in  tbe  second  year. 


3.  Repealed  thereafter. 
The  Senate  amendment  repealed  the  over* 
time  exemption  for  seafood  canning  and 
processing  employees.  The  House  bill  con- 
tatoed  no  such  provision.  Ibe  Senate  receded 
with  an  amendment  which  phases  out  tbe 
exemption  as  follovtrs: 

1.  In  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  1973  Amendments,  tbe  workweek  ex- 
emption is  48  hoius. 

3.  In  the  second  year,  the  workweek  exemp- 
tion is  44  hours. 

3.  Effective  on  tbe  beginning  of  the  third 
year,  the  exemption  is  repealed. 

With  regard  to  certato  local  transit  opera- 
ting employees,  the  House  bill  phased  down 
the  overtime  exemption  In  three  steps  as 
follows:  During  tbe  first  year  overtime  c(»n- 
pensation  will  be  required  for  hours  of  em- 
ployment over  48  to  a  week,  durtog  the  sec- 
ond year  such  compensation  will  be  required 
for  hours  of  employment  over  44  to  a  week, 
and  after  the  second  year  such  compensation 
will  be  required  for  hours  of  employment 
over  43  in  a  week.  In  addition,  to  determto- 
ing  the  hours  of  employment  {tor  purposes 
of  overtime  compensation)  of  a  bus  driver  or 
other  local  transit  operator  (tbe  hours  of  his 
emplo}-mcnt  In  cliarter  activities  is  not  to  be 
included  if  the  employment  to  charter  activi- 
ties was  performed  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  the  employer  and  if  such  employment  is 
not  part  of  the  employee's  regular  employ- 
ment. The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
similar  provision  but  for  all  local  transit  em- 
ployees, with  the  exemption  to  be  repealed  in 
the  third  year.  The  House  receded. 

It  is  noted  that  by  virtue  of  the  conferees' 
action  on  coverage  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employment,  together  with  Its  action 
on  overtime  pay  in  the  local  transit  Industry, 
operating  employees  of  publicly  and  privately 
owned  transit  companies  will  be  treated 
identically. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  employed 
by  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  be  limited 
as  follows:  During  the  first  year  overtime 
compensation  would  be  required  for  hours  of 
employment  over  48  to  a  week,  and  after  tbe 
first  year  such  compensation  would  be  re- 
quired for  hours  of  employment  over  46  to  a 
week.  The  House  bill  repealed  the  overtime 
exemption  for  maids  and  custodial  employees 
of  hotels.  The  Senate  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  the  overtime  ex- 
emption for  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees be  limited  as  f<dlow8:  during  the  first 
year  overtime  compensation  will  be  required 
for  hours  of  employment  to  excess  of  48  to  a 
week  and  after  the  first  year  such  compensa- 
tion will  be  required  for  ho\u-s  of  en^loyment 
to  excess  of  46  to  a  week.  For  maids  and 
custodial  employees  of  hotels  and  motels  tbe 
phase  down  is  as  follows :         * 

1 .  48  hours  In  the  first  year. 

3. 46  hours  to  the  second  year. 

3. 44  hours  to  the  third  year.  ' 

4.  Repealed  thereafter. 

The  Senate  amendment  revised  the  tip 
credit  provisions  of  the  Act  so  that  they 
would  not  apply  unless  the  employer  has 
informed  each  of  his  tipped  employees  of  tbe 
tip  credit  provision  and  all  tips  received  by  a 
tipped  employee  have  been  retatoed  by  such 
tipped  employee  (either  individually  or 
through  a  pooling  arrangement) . 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. The  House  receded. 

Tbe  conferees  Intend  that  the  employer  ex- 
plato  the  tip  provision  of  the  Act  to  the  em- 
ployee, although  the  explanation  may  be  In 
tbe  form  of  a  notice  posted  on  a  bulletto 
bocuti  accessible  and  understandable  to  all 
such  employees. 

The  House  bill  replaced  the  limited  over- 
time exemption  for  employees  of  nursing 
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homes  (orertlme  compeiuatlon  required  for 
hours  or  employment  In  ezceas  of  48  In  • 
week)  by  an  overtime  exemption  (Initiated 
by  an  agreement  between  the  employer  and 
his  employees)  which  substitutes  a  14-oon- 
secutlve-day  work  period  for  the  workweek 
and  requires  overtime  compensation  for  em- 
plojrment  over  8  hours  In  any  workday  and 
for  over  80  hours  In  such  work  period.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  that  the  limited 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  of  nursing 
homes  be  further  limited  as  follows:  During 
the  first  year  overtime  compensation  would 
be  required  for  hours  of  employment  In  ex- 
cess of  the  current  48  In  a  week,  during  the 
second  year  such  compensation  woiild  be~re- 
qulred  for  hours  of  employment  in  excess  of 
49  in  a  week,  and  after  the  second  year  such 
compensation  would  be  required  for  hours  of 
employment  in  excess  of  44  In  a  week.  The 
Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  the  40 
percent  tolerance  for  nonexempt  actlvltlea 
by  executive  and  administrative  employees  of 
retaU  and  service  establishments,  and  there- 
by made  applicable  to  such  employees  the 
ao  percent  tolerance  for  non-exempt  activi- 
ties by  all  other  executive  and  administrative 
employees  currently  in  effect  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary.  Ttte  Houae  bill  con- 
tained no  corresponding  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  establish- 
ments engaged  In  laundering,  cleaning,  and 
repairing  of  clothing  or  fabrics  are  to  be 
considered  as  service  establishments  in  ad- 
ministration of  sections  7(1)  (eonmalsslon 
employee*)  and  13(a)  (1)  (execrrtlve  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  and  outside  sales- 
men) of  the  Act.  Such  activities  are  not  now 
considered  retaU  or  service  under  the  Act. 
The  8«>ate  amendment  contained  no  corre- 
sponding provision.  The  Ho\ise  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
existing  overtime  exemption  for  partsmen 
and  mechanics  In  nonmanufacturlng  estab- 
lishments primarily  engaged  In  selling  auto- 
mobiles, trailers,  or  trucks  be  repealed;  that 
the  overtime  exemption  for  salesmen,  parts- 
men,  and  mechanics  In  nonmanufacturlng 
establishments  engaged  In  selling  aircraft 
be  repealed;  that  the  overtime  exemption 
for  salesmen  In  automobile,  trailer,  or  truck 
sales  establishments  be  retained,  and  that 
the  overtime  exemption  for  salesmen,  parts- 
men,  and  mechanics  In  farm  implement  sales 
establishments  be  retained.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provlslcus  but  added  an 
overtime  exemption  for  salesmen,  partsmen, 
and  mechanics  who  are  employed  by  non- 
manufacturlng establishments  engaged  In 
boat  sales  and  who  sell  or  service  boats.  The 
Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  under 
which:  the  o^rtlme  exemption  for  parts- 
men  and  niechanics  in  nonmantifacturlng 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  selling 
trailers  is  repealed;  the  overtime  exemption 
for  partsmen  and  mechanics  In  nonmanu- 
facturlng establishments  engaged  in  selling 
aircraft  is  repealed:  the  overtime  exemption 
for  salesmen  in  automobile,  trailer,  truck 
sales  and  aircraft  establishments  Is  retained; 
the  overtime  exemption  for  salesmen,  parts- 
men,  and  mechanics  in  farm  Implement  sales 
establishments  Is  retained;  the  exemption 
for  partsmen  and  mechanics  In  automobile 
and  truck  sales  esteblisbments  Is  retained; 
and,  an  overtime  exemption  Is  provided  for 
salesmen  engaged  In  selling  boats. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
overtime  exemption  for  food  service  estab- 
lishment employees  be  repealed  as  follows: 
During  the  first  year  overtime  compensation 
woiUd  be  required  for  hours  of  employment 
over  46  In  a  week,  dturlng  the  second  year 


such  compensation  would  be  required  for 
hoxirs  of  employment  over  44  in  a  week,  and 
thereafter  sticb  compensation  would  be  re- 
quired for  employment  in  excess  of  40  hours 
In  a  week.  The  House  bill  rmnt^j.^^  qq  such 
provision.  The  House  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
limited  overtime  exemption  for  employees 
of  bowling  establishments  (overttma  com- 
pensation reqiUred  for  hours  In  exceas  of 
48  In  a  week)  be  repealed  in  two  steps  as 
follows:  During  the  second  year  after  en- 
actment overtime  compensation  would  be 
required  for  hoiirs  In  excess  of  44  in  a  week, 
and  thereafter  such  compensation  would  be 
required  for  hours  of  employment  in  excess 
of  40  in  a  week.  The  Houae  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  Houae  receded. 

The  House  bin  provided  tliat  certain 
of  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemp- 
tions provided  in  section  18(a)  and  18(b) 
would  not  apply  to  a  buslnsss  establishment 
which  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  Is  under 
common  control  with,  but  not  related  for 
a  common  busineas  purpoee  to  another  es- 
tablishment, if  the  combined  sales  or  busi- 
ness volume  of  such  establishments  exceed- 
ed $10,000,000.  The  Senate  amendment  had 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  receded 
with  an  amendment  under  which  the  mini- 
mum wage  exemptions  provided  in  seeticm 
13(a)  (2)  for  certain  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments, and  section  13(a)(8)  relating 
to  agrlcult\iral  employees,  woxild  not  be 
available  to  an  establishment  which  controls, 
is  controlled  by,  or  under  conunon  control 
with,  another  establishment  the  activities 
of  which  are  not  related  for  a  common  busi- 
ness purpoee,  but  materially  support  the 
activities  of  the  first  eetabUahment  and  the 
combined  gross  volume  of  the  conglomerate 
U  more  than  910.000,000.  Also,  the  section 
13(a)  (3)  minimum  wage  exemption,  relat- 
ing to  retail  and  service  establiahments. 
would  be  phased  out  for  establishments 
which  are  part  of  conglomerates  on  the  same 
schedule  as  applicable  to  the  phase-out  of 
the  same  exemption  in  the  case  of  chain 
stores. 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  ccDferees  that 
this  provision  shall  apply  on  a  mere  showing 
of  ownership  or  oommon  oontn^.  Borne  re- 
lationship must  exist  demonstrating  some 
interdependence  for  treatmg  otherwise  sepa- 
rate buslneases  as  a  unit  for  ptirposes  of  deny- 
ing exemptions  from  section  6  whlcdi  would 
otherwise  be  available  under  sections  18(a) 
(2)  and  13(a)(6).  FUuOIy.  nothing  In  this 
pzovisiom  affects  any  overtime  exemption  or 
any  minimum  wage  exemption  other  than 
thoee  provided  for  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments under  subsection  18(a)(2)  or 
agricultural  employees  under  section 
13(a) (8). 

with  regard  to  diUd  labor  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  as  follows: 

1.  The  employment  of  children  under  age 
12  in  agrlcxilture  Is  prohibited  unless  they  are 
employed  on  farms  owned  or  operated  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  and  children  who 
are  12  or  13  may  work  in  agrlxmlture  only  if 
they  have  the  written  consent  of  their  par- 
ents or  guardians  or  If  the  parent  or  guardian 
is  employed  on  the  same  farm.  Existing  law 
permits  the  employment  (outside  of  school 
hours)  of  children  of  any  age  on  farms  In 
nonhazardous  occupations. 

2.  Any  person  who  violates  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Act  (or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued under  such  provisions)  Is  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  e«eh 
such  violation. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Issue  regu- 
lations requiring  employers  to  obtain  from 
any  employee  proof  of  the  employee's  age. 
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The  House  bill  "^""^^'ntil  no  similar  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  receded  with  an  ametul- 
ment  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
(described  in  paragraph  (1)  above)  shall  not 
become  effective  until  January  l,  1074,  that 
the  provisions  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  under  12  on  farms  other  than 
thoee  owned  or  operated  by  their  parents 
shall  apply  only  m  the  case  of  employment 
on  farms  covered  by  the  Act  under  the  MO 
man-day  test,  Including  conglomerate  farms, 
and  that  parental  consent  shall  be  required 
fcr  such  children  to  work  on  non-covered 
farms. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
tip  credit  provision  of  the  Act  Is  not  to 
apply  unless  the  employer  has  Informed  each 
of  his  tipped  employees  of  the  tip  credit 
provision  and  all  tips  received  by  tipped  em- 
ployees have  been  retained  by  them  (either 
Indtvldually  or  through  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment). The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  House  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967 
to  mclude  within  the  scope  of  its  coverage 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  em- 
ployees (other  than  elected  officials  and  cer- 
tain aides  not  covered  by  civil  service),  and 
to  expand  coverage  from  employers  with  25 
or  more  employees  to  employers  with  20  or 
niore  employees.  The  anntial  authorization 
of  ^>proprlatlons  ceiling  was  raised  from 
$3  million  to  $8  million.  The  Age  Discrimi- 
nation En^iloyment  Act  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  on  the  basis  of  age 
in  matters  of  hiring,  job  retention,  comjien- 
satlon,  and  other  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment.  Protection  under  the 
Act  Is  limited  to  mdlvlduals  who  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  68.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provisions.  The  Senate 
receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
10(c)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  not  only  to 
sue  for  ba<&  wages  (whl^  he  can  do  now) 
but  also  to  sue  for  an  equal  amount  of 
liquidated  damages  without  requiring  a 
written  request  irom  the  employee.  The  Sec- 
retary oould  also  sue  even  though  the  suit 
might  Involve  issues  of  law  that  have  not 
been  finally  settled  by  the  courts.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  brings  such  an  action, 
the  right  of  an  employee  provided  by  ie(b) 
to  bring  an  action  on  behalf  of  himself,  or 
to  become  party  to  such  an  action  would 
terminate,  unless  such  action  Is  «iii»mlf<MMl 
without  prejudice,  on  moUon  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision.  The  House  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
9  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  extend  to  em- 
ployees of  regulated  private  camera  the 
exemption  from  that  Act  presently  applicable 
to  employees  of  regxilated  common  carriers. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  almilar  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vUlon  making  clear  the  right  of  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  bring  pri- 
vate actions  imder  Section  18(b)  in  Federal 
or  State  courU  of  competent  Jiu-isdlctlon  for 
recovery  under  the  Act.  This  provision  was 
Intended  to  overcome  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  In  Employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Publtc  Health  and  Welfare  v.  Jlfij- 
souri.  08  S.Ct.  1814  (April  18,  1973)  which 
held  that  Congress,  in  extending  coverage 
under  the  1966  amendments  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments  had 
not  explicitly  provided  an  Individual  right  of 
action  In  the  Federal  courts.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  an  amendment  to 
the  Portal  to  Portal  Act  of  1947  which  would 
preserve  individual  rights  of  action  of  State 
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or  local  govenmient  emplojrees  which  would 
otherwise  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion. A  further  provision  made  clear  the  right 
of  Federal  employees  to  bring  an  action  in 
Federal  or  State  court  against  the  TTnlted 
States  under  Section  18(b)  of  the  Act,  In 
addition  to  the  administrative  remedies  pro- 
vided In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
visions. The  Senate  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  employees  of  a  public 
agency  (defined  to  include  the  Oovemment 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States,  a  State 
or  political  subdivision,  or  any  Interstate 
governmental  agency)  may  "'*«"*y1"  an  ac- 
tion against  that  public  agency  under  sec- 
tion 16(b)  in  any  Federal  or  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  and  suspending  the 
statute  of  limitations  to  preeerve  rights  of 
actions  of  State  or  local  government  em- 
ployees which  would  otherwise  be  barred  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  It 
la  emphasized  ttiat  tills  provision  is  a  lim- 
ited suspension  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
and  is  applicable  only  to  oertam  public 
employees. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  by  the 
Senate  amendment  to  conduct  studies  (1) 
on  the  economic  effects  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  coverage, 
and  (2)  on  the  justlfloatton  or  lack  thereof 
for  each  of  the  exemptions  provided  by  sec- 
tions 18(a)  and  13(b).  The  report  on  the 
study  described  In  clause  (1)  would  be  due 
not  later  than  January  1,  19^6,  and  the  re- 
port on  the  study  deecrlbed  in  clause  (2) 
would  be  due  not  later  than  January  1,  1976. 
The  Houae  bill  contained  no  corresponding 
provision.  The  Senate  receded  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  these  studies  be 
provided  for  under  section  4(d)  of  the  Aot 
and  also  requiring  tliat  such  studies  Indnde 
an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  em- 
ployees of  conglomerates  receive  the  sec- 
tion 13(a)  and  (b)  exemptions  and  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  their  inclusion  in  such  ex- 
emptions. 

The  Secretary  would  have  been  required  by 
the  Senate  amendment  to  contract  for  a 
study  to  determine  the  extent  (if  any)  of 
the  impact  on  employment  of  each  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  prescrlt>ed  by  the  1978 


Amendments  and  to  develop  the 
infocmatloa  on  tbe  probable  tmpast  (If  aay) 
on  employment  of  future  Increases  In  mini- 
mum wages.  Ninety  days  prior  to  tlie  effec- 
tive date  of  each  Increase  prescribed  by  snch 
Amendments,  the  Secretary  k  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  an  employment  impact 
statement  establishing  the  probable  in^Mtct 
on  employment  by  category  of  employment  of 
each  such  Increase,  togsttisr  with  a  summary 
of  the  basis  for  each  statement.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  corresponding  provision. 
The  Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  amendment  amenrtaO  the  Eco- 
nomic StabtUBKtkm  Aet  eC  1870  to  provMa 
that  the  President  Shall  maka  approprlat* 
adjustments  In  the  maximum  price  which 
may  be  charged  under  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11733  (dated  Jtme  13,  1078), 
or  any  subsequent  Executive  coder  promul- 
gated imder  that  Act,  for  any  agrleulttiral 
commodity  (at  any  point  In  the  dlstrlbatlon 
chain)  as  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Agrloil- 
tuie  certifies  to  the  President  that  the  sup- 
ply of  the  commodity  will  l>e  reduced  to  un- 
acceptably  low  levels  as  a  result  ot  any 
price  contit^  or  freeze  order  (or  regula- 
tion) prunulgated  under  that  Aet  sad  that 
alternative  means  for  Increasing  the  supply 
are  not  available.  The  Houae  bill  contains 
no  oorreq>ondlng  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  Is  the  60th  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  The  House  bill  provided  that  the  ef- 
feotive  date  is  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  which  begins  sfter  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  or  August  1,  1878, 
whichever  occurs  first.  The  Senate  receded 
with  an  amendment  to  make  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  the  first  day  of  the  seoond 
full  month  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

CAEL  D.  PXBXIKS, 

TUMK.  Tbompsow.  Jr.. 
John  H.  Dent. 
DoBcnncK  V.  Dakixls, 
Pmi.Tiff  BuaiuH. 

JOBBPH  M.  OaTDOS, 
WZLUAM  CLAT, 

Maeio  Biacoi, 
BoMAiro  L.  IfAzrou,       / 
Mana0er»  on  the  Part  of  the  Btmae. 
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HAsaisoN  WnxxAKS. 
JXNiriNCS  Bakdolph, 
CLAiBoaMX  Fill, 
Oatixxd  Nelson. 
Thomas  F.  Kaqlctoh. 
Haeou)  B.  Boohes, 
WxLUAK  D.  Hathawat, 
Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
rlchaeo  8.  scrweicxee. 

ROBBT  T.  STAJTOKD, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Ubder  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
IPureuant  to  the  order  of  the  Bouse  of  July 

26,  1973,  the  foUouiing  reports  were  filed 

Julg  27:] 

llr.  WRIGHT:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  609  (Sept.  No.  8S- 
410).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOUtND:  Committee. of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HH.  8826  (Bept.  No. 
88-411).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Sirs.  snUilVAN:  Committee  on  Bferchant 
ICarlne  and  Fisheries.  RJt.  87.  A  biU  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cooservatlon.  protecti<m,  and 
propagation  of  q>eoles  or  subspeclee  at  flsb 
and  wUdltfe  that  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion or  likely  wlthm  the  forsseeable  futotv 
to  beootne  threatened  wtth  extinction,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  with  amendment  (Bept. 
No.  93-iU) .  Beferted  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEBKIN8:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  7086   (Bept.  No. 
93-413) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
IPvrsuant  to  the  order  of  the  Hoxise  of  July 

25.  1973,  the  foOowtHg  report  was  filed 

July  2i:] 

Mr.  HALBT:  Oommlttse  en  interior  and 
Insular  ASaira.  HJEL  0180.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  lOnscBl  Tmasli^  Act  of  1830. 
and  to  authorlie  a  trans-Alaska  oil  and  gas 
pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Bept.  No.  98-414).  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 
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SUZANNE  BUFFINOTON.  OP  WEST 
VIRGINIA.  SPONSORS  APPROVED 
LEGISLATION  TO  AID  THE  DEAF 
BY  OnUiS'  NATION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnonoA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  28.  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  Girls  Nation  ot  America 
is  sponsored  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of 
the  American  Legion.  One  of  its  major 
activities  ts  a  youth  cltlzen^lp  training 
course  in  the  processes  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  held  annually  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  participants  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  interest  in  Govern- 
ment and  their  abilities  to  demonstrate 
leadership.  Each  State  sends  two  repre- 
sentatives to  Its  aimual  Congress  who 
hold  the  title  of  Senator.  In  July  1951,  it 


was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  educational 
director  of  the  Fifth  Girls  Nation  Con- 
gress in  Washington,  VC.  At  that  time 
Mrs.  Ruby  Ward,  of  Kingwood.  W.  Va.. 
was  president  of  the  ladles  auxiliary. 

During  the  27th  Girls  Nation  Congress, 
which  ended  last  week  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  counseling  with  the  two  Senators  from 
West  Virginia,  Suzatme  Bufltngton  of 
Clarksburg  and  Lisa  Ctuper  of  Shep- 
herdstown.  During  our  meeting  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  Miss  Bufllngton 
had  drafted  a  bill  to  authorise  those  who 
are  deaf  to  claim  an  additional  Federal 
income  tax  exemption  because  of  their 
handicap.  This  measure  was  approved 
by  the  Girls  Nation  Congress.  It  was  most 
gratif  3rlng  to  note  this  young  woman  had 
devoted  her  time  and  energies  to  a  seg- 
ment of  our  handicapped  population. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 


the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobs,  as  follows: 

Tkb  37th   Oiels   NATiu^r   Cowgbxss 

JVLT  10.  1073. 
Senator  Suzanne  Bufllngton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia mtroduced  the  foUowlng  BIU,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUo  Welfare. 

A  bill  to  authorize  thoee  who  are  deaf  to 
claim  an  additional  Federal  Income  tax 
exemption  because  of  their  handicap. 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Otrls  Nation  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  that,  a  taxpayer 
who  is  deaf  may  claim  an  additional  Federal 
Income  Tax  equal  to  the  exemption  the  blind 
now  receive  by  attaching  to  his  return  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  licensed  Doctor  of  Audlology 
that  his  hearing  is  impaired  a  minimum  of 
80%.  Presently  additional  exemptions  are  al- 
lowed for  the  blind,  yet  It  is  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  by  educators  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  that  deafness  is  a  far  neater  handicap 
than  blindness  in  so  far  as  the  learning  proc- 
ess Is  concerned. 
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SENATE— Moiutoj^,  July  SO,  1973 


Jvly  30,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MrrcALr). 


PRATXK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  who  has  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  we  himibly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  sJways  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor 
and  glad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  honorable  industry,  sound  learning, 
and  pure  manners.  Save  us  from  violence, 
discord,  and  confusion:  from  pride  and 
arrogancy.  and  from  every  evil  way.  De- 
fend our  liberties,  and  fashion  into  one 
imlted  people  the  multitudes  brought 
hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues. 
Endue  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those  to 
whom  In  Thy  name  we  entnist  the  au- 
thority of  government,  that  there  may 
be  Justice  and  peace  at  home,  and  that, 
through  obedience  to  Thy  law,  we  may 
show  forth  Thy  praise  among  the  nations 
of  the  Earth.  In  the  time  of  prosperity, 
fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  suffer  not  our  trust  in 
vThee  to  fall;  all  which  we  ask  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

— C(Hnmon  Prayer. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day, July  28,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDE^rr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  under  New  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  condderation  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 


Calendar,  under  New  Report — Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  be  stated. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Alvln  L.  Aim 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  c<Misldered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  about  this  and  previous  noml- 
natlcms  about  which  he  has  not  been 
notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legl^atlve 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


PULUNG   TOGETHER   PEACEFULLY 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  Monday,  I  have  a  word  for 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  reminded  that  the  word  for  Republi- 
can Party  In  Chinese  Is  "Kung  H6  Tang." 
Interestingly  enough,  translated  it  also 
means,  "pulling  together  peacefully." 
Therefore.  I  am  hopeful,  during  this 
week,  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  the  "Kung  H6  Tang"  party,  which 
word,  by  the  way,  Is  the  origin  of  the 
Amerlcw  slang  phrase  "gung  ho,"  can 
all  pull  together  peacefully  and  cooperate 
with  the  majority,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  week  we  will  have  something  to 
show  for  It.  and  can  be  understood  in 
plain  English  by  the  American  people. 


ORDER  FOR  ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON 
AME3IDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
ticipate that  amendments  to  the  unfin- 
ished business  will  be  made,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  votes  on 
those  amendments,  if  they  are  to  be 
rollcall  votes,  occur  beginning  at  the 
the  hour  of  2:30  pjn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  it  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
before  2:30  or  that  amendments  that  are 
still  pending  will  be  voted  on  beginning 
at  2:30?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes  If  the  Senate  grants  Its 
consent  to  my  unanimous-consent 
request. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Until  2:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  rolIcaU 
votes  would  start  at  2:30,  but  other 
kinds  of  votes  woiild  occur  In  the 
meantime. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stivshson)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  WATERGATE  MATTER 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  refused  to  release  his 
tapes  of  recorded  conversations  not  only 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee,  but  also 
to  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution 
Force  headed  by  Archlbcdd  Cox  within 
the  Department  of  Justice.  He  has  now 
Ignored  subpenas  from  both  the  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Cox,  and  is  forcing  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Cox  to  go  to  court — 
and  Mr.  Nixon  emphasizes  the  Supreme 
Court — in  order  to  resolve  these  Im- 
passes. The  resiilt  Is  delay.  The  result  is 
also  a  confrontation  between  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Congress  and  a  confrontation  be- 
tween Mr.  Nixon  and  his  own  branch  of 
the  Government. 

These  confrontations  would  be  avoided 
if  the  President  honored  the  commit- 
ment he  and  Attorney  General  Richard- 
son made  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  a 
few  months  ago.  In  his  address  3  months 
ago  today,  announcing  Mr.  Richardson's 
nomination,  the  President  said  he  was 
giving  Mr.  Richardson  "absolute  author- 
ity to  make  all  decisions  bearing  upon 
the  prosecution  of  the  Watergate  case 
and  related  matters,"  including  "the  au- 
thority to  name  a  special  prosecutor  for 
matters  arising  out  of  the  case."  The 
President  said  he  knew  Elliot  Richardson 
would  be  "fearless  in  pursuing  the  case 
wherever  It  leads." 

In  his  testimony  during  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  hearings  on  his 
nomination,  Mr.  Richardson  acknowl- 
edged his  "absolute  authority"  from  the 
President  and  said  he  was  passing  on  full 
authority  to  the  special  prosecutor,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Cox. 

In  two  exchanges  of  letters  with  me, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  In  guidelines  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Richardson  exercised 
his  authority  from  the  President  to  give 
the  Senate  certain  explicit  assurances 
about  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  au- 
thority of  a  special  prosecutor  in  the 
Watergate  affair: 

In  his  May  17  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson stated  categorically  that  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  "will  have  access  to  all 
relevant  documents." 

In  his  letter  to  me  of  May  21,  Mr. 
Richardson  stated  that — 
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The  apeclal  prooecutor,  zu>t  the  Attorney 
General,  will  deteimlna  what  documents  may 
be  relevant  to  his  mission. 

And  in  his  final  set  of  guidelines  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
May  21,  Mr.  Richardson  stated  that  the 
special  prosecutor  would  have  "full  au- 
thority" for  "reviewing  all  docimientary 
evidence  available  from  any  source,  as 
to  which  he  shall  have  full  access." 

It  was  upon  Mr.  Nixon's  word  and  Mr. 
Richardson's  assiu-ances  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  aiH>roved,  and  then 
the  Senate  confirmed,  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Richardson  as  Attorney  General 
and  gave  aiiproval  to  the  Independent 
investigation  by  Mr.  Cox. 

During  the  Senate  debate  Just  prior 
to  Mr.  Richardson's  confirmation  I  said: 

It  Is  upon  the  understanding  eontatned  in 
these  docvunents,  the  record  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  reneed  giUdellnes 
offered  by  Mr.  Richardson,  that  the  Investi- 
gation will  now  proceed.  I  am  hopeful  the 
Senate  wUl  now  approve  Secretary  Richard- 
eon's  nomination  and  the  appointment  of 
Archibald  Cox.  and  that  the  Investigation 
will  proceed.  If  so.  It  will  be  upon  the  as- 
sumption that,  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent given,  the  rules  and  the  central  personal- 
ities will  not  be  changed  by  the  executive 
branch. 

By  denying  Mr.  Cox  access  to  tne  tapes. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  changed  the  rules.  He  has 
breached  his  contract  with  the  Senate. 
He  is  not  granting  Mr.  Cox  the  promised 
"full  access"  to  "all  documentary  evi- 
dence" from  "any  source."  He  is  betray- 
ing the  trust  of  the  Senate,  of  his  own 
Attorney  General  and  the  special  pros- 
ecutor who  accepted  the  office  upon  the 
assurances  of  full  authority. 

I  am  sickened  by  the'  President's  dis- 
dain for  the  orderly  processes  of  the  law. 
He  does  not  seem  to  care  about  his  own 
solemn  assurances.  They  are  made  one 
day  and  are  inoperative  the  next. 

The  President  has  now  cut  himself  off 
fro.Ti  the  people.  He  does  not  answer 
their  questions.  He  has  cut  himself  off 
from  the  Congress.  He  spurns  requests 
for  plainly  relevant  evidence.  And  he 
has  cut  himself  off  from  the  special  pros- 
ecutor and  his  own  Attorney  General. 

It  was  upon  the  special  prosecutor  that 
I  pinned  most  of  my  hojaes  for  an  order- 
ly and  thorough  investigation  leading 
to  truth  and  justice.  Now  the  President 
iB  clearly  obstructing  Justice.  He  is  cover- 
ing up  the  coverup.  He  has  forced  a  con- 
frontation with  the  Judicial,  as  well  as 
the  legislative  branch.  By  placing  him- 
self above  the  law  and  beyond  account- 
ability for  his  own  words  and  actions,  he 
threatens  Congress  with  the  choice  of 
^  either  confessing  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
V^tem,  by  doing  nothing,  or  of  com- 
mencing Impeachment  proceedings.  If 
the  President  had  an  honorable  alter- 
native— truth,  vindication,  and  a  quick 
conclusion  for  this  imhappy  chapter — 
the  public  has  a  right  to  assume  he  would 
take  it.  That  he  has  failed  to  take  that 
course  can  only  lead  the  public  to  fear 
that  it  is  not  open  to  him. 


If  the  President  could  only  put  the 
Nation's  Interest  first,  he  would  honor 
his  word  and  cooperate  with  Congress 
and  the  Justice  Department,  so  that 
truth  might  be  known.  Justice  done,  and 
the  ugly  matter  closed.  Instead,  be  puts 
his  own  defense  first  and  considers  his 
defense  best  served  by  delaying  actions 
in  the  courts.  In  the  meantime,  the  in- 
vestigations will  drag  on  and  on  toward 
inconclusive  and  untimely  results.  And 
public  suspicions  will  continue  to  grow. 

I  implore  the  President  to  keep  his 
word  to  the  Congress,  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  special  prosecutor  and  the 
American  people. 

By  refusing  to  relesise  his  tapes  of 
recorded  conversations  about  the  Water- 
gate case,  Mr.  Nixon  has  provoked  a  con- 
frontation with  the  Congress  and  with 
the  administration's  own  special  prose- 
cutor, Mr.  Cox. 

These  confrontations  would  be  avoided 
If  the  President  honored  the  commitment 
he  and  his  Attorney  General  made  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

In  annoimcing  his  nomination  of 
Elliot  Richardson  as  Attorney  General 
on  April  30,  the  President  told  the  Nation 
that  he  was  giving  Mr.  Richardson  "abso- 
lute authority  to  make  all  decisions  bear- 
ing upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Water- 
gate case."  This  authority  included  the 
appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor. 

Prior  to  his  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Richardson  stated  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  with  me  and  In  guide- 
lines submitted  to  the  Senate  that  the 
special  prosecutor  would  have  full  au- 
thority for  reviewing  all  documentary 
evidence  available  from  any  source,  and 
that  he  would  have  full  access  to  such 
evidence. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  shown  his  disdain  for 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  law.  He  does 
not  seem  to  care  about  his  own  solemn 
assurances.  They  are  made  one  day  and 
are  inoperative  the  next. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  covering  up  the  coverup. 
If  he  had  an  honorable  alternative — 
truth,  vindication,  and  a  quick  conclu- 
sion for  this  unhappy  chapter  in  our 
poUtlcs — the  public  has  a  right  to  assume 
he  would  take  it.  That  he  has  failed  to 
take  that  course  can  only  lead  the  public 
to  fear  that  it  is  not  open  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
submitted  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro: 

My  May  3  letter  to  Mr.  Richardson,  co- 
signed  by  28  Senators: 

Mr.  Richardson's  May  17  response  to 
that  letter,  addressed  to  me; 

My  further  letter  of  Ma7\18  to  Mr. 
Richardson; 

Mr.  Richardson's  May  21  response; 
and 

The  final  set  of  guidelines,  entitled 
"Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,"  which  Mr.  Richardson 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  May  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


vs.  Sknatb, 
WaaJiingUm,  D.O.,  Mag  3, 1973. 

Hon.  Kl.l.TOT  L.  RiCHABDSON, 

Attorney  General-Deaignate, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mb.  Richasoson:  As  Attorney  Gen- 
eral you  would  Immediately  be  faced  with 
an  unprecedented  task  of  restoring  public 
confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
government.  We  luiow  you  share  our  con- 
cern that  Justice  prevaU  In  all  questions  of 
official  misconduct  and  that  the  public  re- 
ceive speedy  assurance  that  an  Impartial  In- 
vestigation of  the  so-called  Watergate  Af- 
fair wUI  be  conducted  thoroughly  and  relent- 
lessly. 

Ilie  Senate  has  called  for  appointment  of 
an  "Independent"  prosecutor.  The  true  In- 
dependence and  Impartiality  of  the  prosecu- 
tor Is  essential.  Tou  have  the  power  to  make 
such  an  appointment.  But  a  prosecutor  Is 
not  made  Independent  by  virtue  of  an  adjec- 
tive. Neither  his  selection  from  outside  the 
Justice  Department,  nor  bis  approval  by  the 
Senate  assures  Independence  and  a  truly 
thorough  and  Impartial  Investigation.  That 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  prosecu- 
tor and  his  authority,  powers  and  resources. 

We  trust  you  to  select  for  this  position 
a  man  of  unquestioned  Integrity,  the  high- 
est professional  abUity  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  to  get  the  Job  done.  We  also  expect 
you  to  make  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  broad 
enough  to  encompass  all  Illegal  conduct  aris- 
ing out  of  the  conduct  of  the  President's  re- 
cent campaign  and  the  growing  evidence  that 
Justice  has  been  obstructed  In  conjxmctlon 
with  that  Illegal  activity.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  The  minimal  powers  and  resources 
of  a  thoroughly  Independent  prosecutor  must 
Include:  >^ 

(1)  The  power  to  convene  and  conduct 
proceedings  before  a  special  grand  Jury,  to 

\subpoena  witnesses,  and  to  seek  in  court 
grants  of  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
witnesses; 

(2)  The  power  and  financial  resources  with 
which  to  select  and  hire  an  adequate  staff 
of  attorneys.  Investigators  and  other  person- 
nel, answerable  only  to  himself; 

(3)  Assurance  that  the  funds  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  staff  and  prosecutor  wUl  be 
continued  for  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Investigation  and  prosecute  any  of- 
fenders; 

(4)  Assurance  that  the  proaacutor  wlU  not 
be  subject  to  removal  from  his  duties  except 
for  the  most  extraordinary  Improprletiee  on 
his  part; 

(5)  Pull  access  to  the  relevant  documents 
and  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  all  other  offices  and  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch;  and 

(6)  Assurance  that  the  prosecutor  would 
be  able  to  cooperate  with  any  i4>propnate 
congressional  committees. 

The  law  appears  to  give  you  the  authority 
to  confer  these  powers,  resources  and  assur- 
ances i^wn  a  special  prosecutor.  If  the  need 
arises  for  legislation  to  Insure  these  requisites 
of  Independence  and  thoroughness,  we  will 
cooperate  to  that  end  In  every  way  we  can. 
In  closing  we  reiterate  our  trust  In  you, 
ova  confidence  In  your  abUlty  and  our  hope 
that  forthright  action  now  by  th«  Executive 
will  be  enough  to  resolve  these  trying  mat- 
ters to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  the 
nation. 

Sincerely. 

coeiaMXBs  or  snvsMsoir  uma  to 
aicBABoaoir 
Adial  E.  Stevenson,  m,  Harold  B.  Hu^es, 
Stuart    Symington.    Oaylord    Helson, 
Edmund     Muakle,     Fblllp     A.     Hart, 
llMnnas  P.  Eagleton,  James  Abouresk. 
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Lloyd  Bentaen,  Dick  Clark,  Joe  Blden, 
William  Proxmlre,  Alan  Cranston,  and 
Lawton  Chilea. 
.  H\ib«rt  Hiimphrey,  John  Tunney,  Wal> 
ter  F.  Mondale,  Lee  Metcalf ,  Walter  D. 
Huddleston,  William  D.  Hathaway 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Harrison  Williams, 
Frank  Church,  Quentln  Burdlck,  Mike 
BCansfleld,  Jennings  Rtudolph,  Thom- 
as J.  Mclntyre,  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Jr.,  and  Claiborne  Pell. 

The  SKdrxAST  or  Dkfxnsk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  17. 1073. 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  StktkNson  m, 
US.  Senate. 

Dkah  Sknatob  Stxvknson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  3  and  for  yovir  expression 
of  confidence  in  me.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  your  observations  about  the  need  to  re- 
Store  public  confidence.  I  agree  that  this 
end  win  be  served  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Independent  Special  Prosecutor  with  unques- 
tioned Integrity,  the  highest  professional 
ability  and  great  tenacity. 

In  examining  both  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  hearing  on  my 
nomination  and  the  points  articulated  in 
your  letter,  I  am  struck  by  how  close  we 
act\ially  are  In  our  approach  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  role.  Hie 
detailed  description  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor's authority  which  I  have  today  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  meets,  I  believe,  all  the  points 
enumerated  In  your  letter: 

His  scope  of  authority  will  extend  beyond 
the  Watergate  case  to  Include  all  offenses 
arising  out  of  the  1972  Presidential  Campaign 
and  all  allegations  Involving  the  President, 
members  of  his  staff  and  other  Presidential 
appointees; 

His  powers  will  Include  the  handling  of  all 
proaeeutlons.  grand  jury  proceedings.  Im- 
munity requests,  assertions  of  "Executive 
PrlvUege^'  and  all  decision  as  to  whom  to 
prosecute  and  whom  not  to  prosecute; 

He  will  have  the  authority  to  organize  and 
select  hte  own  staff,  responsible  only  to  htm. 
and  to  seciire  adequate  resources  and  co- 
operation from  the  Department  of  Justice; 

He  wUl  have  aoeess  to  all  relevant  docu- 
ments; 

He  will  handle  rel«ttons  with  all  appro- 
prtete  GoBgreaslonal  Committees;  and 

He  will  be  subject  to  removal  only  by  rea- 
son of  sxtraoftllaary  tmproprletlee  on  hla 
part. 

Some  mlatrnderstcuidlng  seems  to  persist 
on  tbe  subject  of  the  relatlonablp  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
I  have  repesftedly  stated  that  the  Special 
Prosecutor  must  be  given  the  authority  to 
do  his  Job  Independently,  thoroughly  and 
effectively.  He  wUl  possess  a  trvdj  unique 
level  of  Independent  authority  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  But  it  Is  also  critical. 
In  my  view,  both  In  the  Interests  of  tbe  effec- 
tive performance  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  a  whole  and  the  speedy  and  efllotent 
support  for  the  Special  Prosecutor's  mission, 
that  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  retain  that  degree 
of  responsibility  mandated  by  his  statutory 
aooountablllty. 

Tbe  laws  establishing  the  Department  of 
Justice  give  the  Attorney  Oeneral  ultimate 
responslbUlty  for  all  matters  falling  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Under  the  law,  there  is  no  way  to  handle 
prosecutions  under  the  applicable  Federal 
criminal  laws  outside  that  Department.  A 
change  In  the  law  making  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor an  Independent  agency,  which  I  think 
would  be  wrong  and  harmfiU  on  the  merits, 
could  In  any  event  be  very  oompUcated  and 
time  consuming.  The  outcome  ot  any  effort 
to  change  the  law  would  be  uncertain,  the 


investigation  would  be  disrupted,  and  prose- 
outlon  seriously  delayed. 

Further,  only  the  Attorney  Oeneral  can 
effectively  insure  the  cooperation  of  other 
personnel  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
(and  within  other  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch)  and  thus  assure  the  marshalling  of 
additional  resources.  Including  profeaalonal 
Investigatory  and  prosecutorial  staff,  when 
the  Special  Proeecutor  needs  them.  The  At- 
torney Oeneral  U  responsible  for  allocating 
the  overall  resources  of  his  Department  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  pursuit  of  Its  vcurlous 
responsibilities.  Without  being  able  to  draw 
on  Uiese  resources  and  the  various  sources 
of  authority  which  are  vested  In  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  as  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Nation, 
any  Investigation  by  a  Special  Prosecutor 
might  be  severely  hampered. 

Tht  approach  which  I  have  developed  Is 
designed  to  provide  the  maximum  possible 
assurance  to  the  public  that  truth  and  Jus- 
tice wni  be  properly,  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tively pursued.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
public  will  have  an  insurance  p<dlcy  com- 
prised of  four  clauses: 

The  Integrity  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  as 
reviewed  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate; 

The  integrity  of  the  fecial  Prosecutor  as 
reviewed  and  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate; 

The  terms  and  conditions  articulated  in 
my  detaUed  description  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor's authority  and  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  as- 
sure the  authority  and  Independence  of  the 
Special  Proeecutor;  and 

The  investigation  o*  the  "Knrln  Commit- 
tee" as  established  by  Senate  Beeolutlon  60. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  BiCHAXosoN. 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C..  May  It,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Rkhabosow. 
Secretary  o/  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  SecarrABT:  To\ir  letter  to  me  of 
May  17  la  positive  and  represents  a  long  step 
In  the  directloo  of  an  "Independent  prosecu- 
tor" in  the  Watergate  episode. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  a  clarification  of 
certain  points  in  that  letter  and  your  state- 
ment to  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  remaining  doubts  about  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Investigator  can  finally  be  re- 
solved and  that  Justice  delayed  can  now 
proceed  with  dispatch  and  the  goremment 
can  get  on  with  all  its  business. 

Specific  points  about  the  prosecutor's  func- 
tions which  you  make  in  your  May  17  letter 
and  statement  to  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Cominlttee  are  still  consistent  with 
your  sUUment  of  May  7  that  the  investiga- 
tion would  be  conducted  "in  the  Department 
of  Justice"  and  that  as  Attorney  Oeneral  you 
would  retain  "final  responsibility"  for  all 
matters  within  the  Department. 

It  would  be  helpful  If  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience you  could  explain  the  following 
points  in  your  May  17  letter: 

1.  You  state  that  the  prosecutor's  authority 
win  extend  to  "all  offenses  arising  out  of  the 
1972  presidential  campaign  and  all  allega- 
tions involving  the  President,  members  of 
his  staff  and  other  presidential  appointees." 
It  is  unclear  whether  you  Intend  that  the 
prosecutor  will  have  the  authority  to  Investi- 
gate allegations  of  official  misconduct  of  a 
non-crimtnal  nature  on  the  part  of  Executive 
branch  personnel.  The  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  making  the  laws 
and  overseeing  the  manner  In  which  Execu- 
tive branch  personnel  execute  those  laws. 
The  Congress  Is  the  most  appropriate  body 


to  Investigate  and  make  Judgments  about 
Instances  of  official  misconduct  of  a  non- 
criminal nature.  The  Senate  la  exercising 
that  responsibility.  Is  it  your  intention  that 
the  prosecutor's  functions  include  the  In- 
vestigation of  such  non-criminal  njlscon- 
duct? 

2.  Tour  letter  states  t^iat  the  prosecutor's 
powers  "will  Include  the  handling  of  all  pros- 
ecutions, grand  Jury  proceedings,  Immunity 
requests,  assertions  of  'Executive  privilege' 
and  all  decisions  as  to  whom  to  prosecute  ard 
whom  not  to  prosecute."  Thus,  the  only  deci- 
sion-making power  to  which  you  explicitly 
refer  concerns  questions  of  whom  to  prose- 
cute and  whom  not  to  prosecute.  Is  it  the 
Administration's  intention  to  reserve  the 
decUlon-maklng  responsibility  on  all  such 
questions  as  convening  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ings, seeking  In  court  grants  of  immunity 
for  proepectlve  witnesses  and  passing  upon 
whether  present  or  former  Executive  branch 
personnel  can  properly  Invoke  "Executive 
privllegB"? 

3.  Tou  state  that  the  prosecutor  "will  have 
the  authority  to  organise  and  select  his  own 
staff."  Does  that  authority  include  the  au- 
thority to  select  staff  members  not  now 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice? 
What  financial  resources  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  prosecutor  with  which  to  retain 
the  services  of  any  such  staff  members  out- 
aide  the  Department  of  Justice?  And  will 
you  assure  that  the  personnel  and  other  re- 
soiirces  of  the  Justice  Department  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Proeecutor,  except  in 
cases  where  his  use  of  personnel  would  un- 
duly interfere  with  other  activities  of  Uie 
Justice  Department? 

4.  Tou  state  that  the  special  proeecutor 
"will  have  access  to  all  relevant  documents." 
Is  it  your  intention  to  reeerve  tbe  right  to 
determine  what  Is  relevant? 

5.  You  state  that  the  special  proeecutor 
"win  handle  relations  with  all  appropriate 
congressional  committees."  Is  It  your  inten- 
tion to  reserve  the  right  to  control  the  access 
of  the  proeecutor  to  conunlttees  of  the  Con- 
gress, including  Qje  furnishing  of  informa- 
tion to  such  committees?  My  own  strong 
conviction  is  that  both  Justice  and  the  truth 
win  iMst  be  served  by  a  prosecutor  free  to 
cooperate  with  both  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative  branches  and  to  help  coordinate 
their  iwtentlally  conflicting  Investigatory 
activities. 

6.  The  most  serioiis  doubt  left  lingering  by 
your  letter  and  oft-repeated  statements  la 
that  by  sotne  Uw  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  must 
retain  the  "responsibility"  or  final  authority. 
You  opposed  a  law  to  remove  any  such  con- 
flict between  your  statutory  duty  as  Attorney 
General  and  your  duty  to  the  people  as  their 
chief  law  enforcement  official.  In  the  past. 
Attorneys  Oeneral,  including  the  acting  At- 
torney OeiMral  In  this  very  matter,  have 
resolved  that  conflict  by  disqualifying  them- 
selves. Your  failure  to  do  so  In  favor  of  an 
independent  prosecutor  raises  no  doubts  In 
my  mind  about  your  integrity,  but  many 
doubts  about  your  freedom  to  act.  You  are 
after  all.  an  agent  of  the  President  and  also 
a  servant  of  the  public.  Those  roles  are  not 
inevitably  harmonious.  Why  do  you  refuse 
to  disqualify  yourself  in  favor  of  a  proeecu- 
tor who  can  serve  the  people  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose? 

Without  a  resolution  of  these  questions  it 
could  be  as  dlfflctUt  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  recent  past  to  flnd  a  man  of 
the  highest  professional  attainment  and 
character  to  serve  as  prosecutor.  In  the  mean- 
time, delay  eats  like  acid  at  the  public  trust 
and  the  cause  of  Justice. 

With  the  resolution  of  the  questions  raised 
by  this  letter  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  I  would  hope  your 
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confirmation  aa  Attorney  General  would  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  At  the  same  time,  the  prose- 
cutor's Investigation  of  tbe  Watergate  episode 
could  proceed  and  in  harmony  with  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  Committee.  If  that 
does  not  happen,  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
will  Unger,  partisan  politics  will  intrude,  the 
investigations  will  be  disorderly,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Presidency  impossible  to  re- 
store for  many  years.  I.  therefore,  look  for- 
wuxi  hopefuUy  to  your  early  response. 
Sincerely, 

Aolai  E.  Stevknson  III. 

TBI  SzcarrAST  or  DErcNsx, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Srxvrnsoi*  ni. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dkax  Senatok  STzvENsoif;  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  18. 1  certainly  abare  yotir 
hopes  that  any  remaining  doubts  about  the 
impartiality  of  the  Independent  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution,  to  be  handled  by 
Archibald  Cox,  can  now  be  finally  resolved. 
HopefuUy,  as  you  so  ^tly  point  out.  justice 
delayed  can  now  proceed  with  dispatch  and 
government  can  get  on  with  aU  its  business. 
I  have  Just  given  memben  of  «ie  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  somewhat 
revised  version  of  the  guidelines  under  whlcdi 
the  Special  Prosecutor  would  operate.  A  copy 
is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

In  req>oiue  to  the  specific  questions  raised 
by  your  letter,  let  me  make  the  followins 
points. 

1.  WhUe  the  Special  Prosecutor's  functions 
would  focus  prinMTUy  on  the  investigations 
and  prosecution  of  criminal  offenses,  he  may 
in  the  process  xmcover  improprieties  or  ir- 
regularltlee  of  a  non -criminal  kind.  He  would 
be  free  to  take  whatever  action  with  regard 
to  such  Improprieties  or  Irregularities  as  he 
deemed  appropriate,  including  disclosing 
them  publicly  and  reporting  them  to  other 
authorities  for  their  action.  There  will  in- 
evitably, of  course,  be  considerable  overtap 
with  the  Ervln  Committee's  investigations, 
whether  or  not  proeacutlon  is  soucdit  in 
specific  cases. 

2.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  reserve  ded- 
slco-maklng  reeponalbUity  on  any  of  the 
mattera  enumerated  in  the  description  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor's  duties  and  respon- 
BibUltles,  as  to  which  he  is  given  full  au- 
ttjortty.  Thus,  all  deotsions  as  to  grand 
juries.  Msertions  of  executive  privilege,  and 
seeking  grants  of  immunity  will  be  made  by 
the  Special  Prosecutor,  in  a  manner  consis- 
tent with  applicable  statutory  requirements. 

3.  The  Special  Prosecutor  wlU  have  author- 
ity to  select  staff  members  not  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
fecial  Prosecutor  will  have  all  the  financial 
resources  that  he  win  reasonably  need  for 
all  his  activities.  Including  ftmds  with  which 
to  hire  non -departmental  pemonel.  I  wUl 
assure,  as  the  guidelines  make  clear,  that 
the  personnel  and  other  resources  of  the 
Department  wUl  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
^)ecial  Prosecutor,  to  the  extent  he  may 
reasonably  require  tliem. 

4.  The  ^McUl  Proeecutor.  not  tbe  Attorney 
Oeneral,  wui  determine  what  documents 
May  be  relevant  to  his  mission. 

*•  The  Special  Prosecutor  wni  be  fuUy 
free  to  make  aU  decisions  relating  to  his 
dealings  with  Congressional  Committees.  I 
win  not  control  the  Special  Proaecutor's  ac- 
cess to  any  committee. 

8.  Having  provided  the  Special  Prosecutor 
with  a  charter  which  assures  his  total  oper- 
ational Independence  from  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  together  with  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  mission  effectively,  I 
see  no  need  to  "disqualify"  mjrself.  I  have 
no  personal  stake  in  this  matter  otlier  than 


to  see  that  justice  be  done  swiftly,  thor- 
oughly and  fairly.  I  hope  that  the  selection 
of  former  Solicitor  Oeneral  Cox  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Special  Proeecutor  makes  my  deter- 
mination in  this  regard  amply  clear. 

I  regard  the  questions  you  have  raised  as 
fair  and  responsible  and  I  have  tried  to 
answer  them  in  that  spirit.  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
and  win  oo(^>erate  in  this  mission  of  enor- 
mous public  Importance.  I  wlU  certainly  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  this 
occurs. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richakimon. 

DuTias  AifD  RESPOMsiBn.rnES  of  tjte 
Special  Prosixtdtor 

The  Special  Prosecutor — ^There  wUl  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  within  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  Special  Prosecutor 
to  whom  the  Attorney  General  shaU  delegate 
the  authorities  and  provide  the  staff  and 
other  resources  described  below. 

The  Special  Prosecutor  shaU  have  full  au- 
thority for  investigating  and  prosecuting  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  tmautborized  entry  Into  Democratic 
National  Committee  Headquartere  at  the 
Watergate,  all  offenses  arising  out  of  the  1972 
Presidential  Election  for  which  the  Special 
Proeecutor  deems  it  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  assume  responslbUlty,  aUegations 
Involving  the  President,  membera  of  the 
White  House  staff,  or  Presidential  appointees, 
and  any  other  mattera  which  he  consents  to 
have  assigned  to  him  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral. 

In  particular,  the  Special  Prosecutor  shaU 
have  full  authority  with  respect  to  the  above 
mattera  for: 

Conducting  proceedings  before  grand  Ju- 
ries and  any  other  Inveslgations  he  Ammm^ 
necessary; 

Reviewing  aU  documentary  evidence  avaU- 
able  from  any  source,  as  to  which  he  shaU 
have  f  till  accees; 

Determining  whether  or  not  to  contest  the 
assertion  of  "Executive  PrlvUege"  or  any 
other  testlmotiial  privUege; 

Determining  whether  or  not  appUcatlon 
ahould  be  made  to  any  Federal  court  for  a 
grant  of  Immunity  to  any  witness,  con- 
sistently with  applicable  statutory  require- 
ments, or  for  warrants,  subpoenas,  or  other 
court  orders; 

Deciding  whether  or  not  to  prosecute  any 
individual,  firm,  corporation  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals; 

Initiating  and  conducting  prosecutions, 
framing  Indictments,  filing  informations, 
and  handling  all  aspects  of  any  cases  within 
his  jurisdiction  (whether  Initiated  before  or 
after  his  assumption  of  duties),  including 
any  appeals; 

Coordinating  and  directing  the  activities 
of  all  Department  of  Justice  personnel,  in- 
cluding United  Statee  Attorneys;  and 

Dealing  with  and  appearing  before  Oon- 
gressional  committees  having  Jurisdlotion 
over  any  aspect  of  the  above  matten  and 
determining  what  documents,  information, 
and  assistance  shaU  be  provided  to  such 
committees. 

In  exercising  this  authority,  the  Special 
Prosecutor  win  have  the  greatest  degree  of 
Independence  that  is  consistent  with  the 
Attorney  Oeneral's  statutory  accountabiUty 
for  all  matters  falling  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Attwney 
Oeneral  will  not  countermand  or  interfere 
with  the  Special  Prosecutor's  decisions  or 
actions.  The  Special  Prosecutor  wiU  deter- 
mine vrhcftber  and  to  what  extent  he  will 
Inform  or  consult  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
about  the  conduct  of  his  duties  and  reqwnit- 


bUlties.  The  Special  Prosecutor  wlU  not  be 
removed  from  his  duties  except  for  extraor- 
dinary improprieties  on  his  part. 

STAIT  AWO  KKSOUaCE   SUPPORT 

1.  Selection  of  Staff — The  ^>eclal  Prosecu- 
tor shall  have  full  authority  to  organize,  se- 
lect, and  hire  his  own  staff  of  attorneys,  In- 
vestlgatore,  and  supporting  personnel,  on  a 
full  or  part-time  basis  In  such  numbera  and 
with  such  qualifications  as  he  may  reason- 
ably require.  He  may  request  tbe  Assistant 
Attorneys  Oeneral  and  other  offlcera  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  assign  such  person- 
nel and  to  provide  such  other  assistance  as 
he  may  reasonably  reqtUre.  All  personnel  In 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Including  United 
States  Attorneys,  shall  coojjerate  to  the  fuU- 
est  extent  possible  with  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor. 

2.  Budget— The  Special  Prosecutor  wUl  be 
provided  with  such  funds  and  faclUtles  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  as  he  may  rea- 
sonably require.  He  shall  have  the  right  to 
submit  budget  requests  for  frmds,  positions, 
and  other  assistance,  and  such  requests  shaU 
receive  the  highest  priority. 

S.  D^gnatlon  and  ResponsiblUty— Tbe 
personnel  acting  as  the  staff  and  assistants 
of  tbe  Special  Presecutor  shall  be  known  as 
the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force  and 
ShaU  be  responsible  only  to  the  Special 
Prosecutor. 

Continued  Responsibilities  of  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral,  Criminal  Division — Except 
for  the  specific  Investigative  and  prosecu- 
torial duties  assigned  to  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  in  charge 
of  the  Criminal  Division  wUl  continue  to  ex- 
ercise aU  the  duties  currently  assigned  to 
him. 

AppUcable  Departmental  PoUdes — ^Bzoeot 
as  otherwise  herein  specified  or  as  mntmi.tlw 
agreed  between  the  Special  Prosecutor  *tm» 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force  wUl  be  subject  to  the  ad- 
ministrative regulations  and  poUces  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Public  Reports — The  fecial  Prosecutor 
may  from  time  to  time  make  puUlc  such 
statements  or  reports  as  he  deems  approjnl- 
ate  and  shall  upon  completion  of  his  assign- 
ment submit  a  final  report  to  the  appropri- 
ate persons  or  entitles  of  the  Congress. 

Duration  of  Assignment — The  Special 
Proeecutor  wlU  carry  out  these  responslblll- 
ties,  with  the  full  support  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  untU  such  time  as,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, he  has  completed  them  or  untU  a  date 
mutuaUy  agreed  upon  between  the  AtU^iiey 
Oeneral  and  himself. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  WATERGATE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  make  note  of  comments  earlier 
In  this  Chamber  by  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator's 
comments  will  be  publicized  throughout 
the  country  by  the  news  media:  I  sup- 
pose that,  as  customary,  such  r^wrts 
will  not  be  accompanied  by  anything  to 
represent  what  might  be  called  the 
"other  side,"  offering  a  contrasting  per- 
spective. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Presidential 
prerogatives  are  in  this  matter,  discussed 
with  such  finality  and  absolute  certainty 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  assume 
that  they  will  be  decided  by  the  courts, 
which  I  think  is  the  only  proper  forum 
for  such  determinations.  But  as  a  part  of 
the  backgroimd  that  might  otherwise  be 
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ignored  I  have  decided'  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  letter  I  received 
the  latter  part  of  June,  bearing  date  June 
19.  1973,  from  a  boyhopd  friend  of  mine 
in  Monroe.  N.C.  He  Is  now  a  rear  admiral 
In  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career.  He  is  now  stationed  In 
Norfolk.  Va.,  and  he  is  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  Supreme  Allied  Commander  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  staff. 

His  name  is  James  Wilson  Nance,  but 
we  always  knew  him  sis  "Bud"  Nance.  I 
received  this  letter  in  June.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  telephoned  my  boyhood  friend, 
"Bud"  Nance,  and  asked  him.  if  it  ever 
became  necessary,  if  I  might  make  public 
disclosure  of  what  he  htul  written,  and 
he  84ild.  "By  all  means.  If  it  will  help  my 
coun'bry.  do  it." 

Mr.  President,  lest  anyone  feel  that 
"Bud"  Nance  is  a  man  who  fits  into  the 
cynical  frame  of  reference  of  "military 
brass,"  let  me  say  quickly  that  he  is  no 
such  thing.  I  grew  up  with  him.  and  from 
a  small  boy  he  was  a  person  of  immense 
character  and  integrity.  It  is  in  that  con- 
text, Mr.  President,  that  I  want  to  read 
his  letter,  and,  as  the  lawyers  say.  res 
ipsa  loquitur — it  speaks  for  Itself.  He 
wrote: 

DxAX  Jbsbx:  I  have  written  you  three  letters 
In  the  Iftst  couple  of  montbs  and  have  torn 
each  of  them  up.  I  have  written  you  on  areas 
where  I  think  we  are  wasting  money  In  the 
military,  our  strategic  ]x>8ture  and  our  boy- 
hood together.  Each  time  I  have  felt  I  would 
rather  discuss  these  subjects  with  you  In 
person.  However,  there  Is  one  subject  I  woiild 
like  to  put  In  writing  to  you.  The  subject 
IB  Watergate.  Naturally,  I  have  an  extremely 
limited  knowledge  on  the  subject.  However, 
I  can  definitely  back  the  President  on  one 
of  the  subjects  he  has  put  forward  and  that 
was  national  security. 

My  first  job  m  a  Bear  Admlrml  was  u 
Deputy  Director  for  Operations — ^National 
Military  Command  Center.  This  Is  the  place 
the  press  calls  the  "Top  Secret  War  Room" 
In  the  Pentagon.  Here,  we  acted  as  the  opera- 
tions center  for  the  President,  SecDef,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  We  were  required  to  stay 
up  to  the  minute  on  every  diplomatic  and 
military  operation  In  the  world.  When  any 
of  the  senior  clvUlans  or  military  leaders 
wanted  to  give  orders  to  our  fcwoes,  it  was 
done  through  us.  I  was  there  during  1970 
when  so  many  things  were  leaked  to  the 
press  that  were  definitely  to  the  detriment 
of  national  security.  In  fact,  I  feel  they  were 
treasonous.  I  will  list  a  few  for  you : 

a.  During  our  Initial  moves  Into  Cambodia, 
we  conducted  air  strikes  Into  the  Southern 
areas  of  NVN.  These  strikes  were  to  stop 
massed  Communists  troops  from  moving 
against  the  flanks  of  our  troops  as  they 
moved  against  the  Communist  sanctuaries. 
These  strikes  and  their  proposed  intensity 
were  not  announced  to  anyone.  They  were 
not  known  to  but  a  very  limited  group.  The 
entire  operation  was  announced  In  the  New 
York  Times  within  hours  after  they  began. 
The  publication  In  the  Times  required  us 
to  st^  the  strikes  and,  I  am  sure,  cost  us 
lives  of  many  of  our  people. 

I  continue  reading  the  letter: 

b.  I  had  advance  knowledge  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation.  I  read  articles  In  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times  that 
showed  they  knew  too.  However,  I  dont 
think  they  knew  the  exact  date.  The  articles 
they  published,  I  am  sure,  gave  the  Com- 
munist good  Indications  of  what  was  commg. 
I  am  sure  oiir  operations  would  have  been 
much  more  successful  had  the  press  not 
known. 


c.  About  three  times  each  day,  we  sent 
statistics  on  the  Cambodian  operation  to 
the  White  House.  I  remember  once  I  sent 
some  data  over  that  was  In  error.  These 
data  made  us  look  quite  bad  but  It  was 
what  we  thought  was  correct.  We  had  a  cor- 
rection from  Saigon,  and  we  In  turn  cor- 
rected our  Input  to  the  White  House  within 
an  hour  after  our  original  submission.  Would 
you  believe  the  Incorrect  data  came  out  In 
the  next  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  I 
It  was  leaked  by  someone  who  wanted  to 
make  us  look  bad. 

Then  my  friend  wrote: 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Jesse,  but  I  think 
you  can  see  from  these  few  examples  the 
problem  the  President  was  facing.  I  am  con- 
fident, there  was  a  group  who  were  so  Intent 
on  making  the  President  look  bad  and  our 
actions  m  VN  f  aU  that  they  were  committing 
treason.  I  am  equally  sure  there  are  some 
people  now  who  will  go  to  any  lengths  to 
see  the  President  fall. 

Then  he  closes  on  a  personal  note. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  this  Is  that 
all  these  pious  declarations  about  the 
President,  all  these  charges  that  he  has 
been  some  kind  of  a  madman  sitting 
down  in  the  White  House,  all  these 
declarations  that  he  has  no  right  to 
withhold  anything,  perhaps  can  be  put 
in  a  proper  perspective  if.  somewhere, 
somehow,  sometime  the  other  side  can 
be  told. 

Now,  I  am  f  rsmk  in  saying  I  h(%>e  that 
the  President  will  win  his  confrontation 
in  the  courts.  Future  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  will  suffer  harassment  if  he 
does  not  win.  and  I  think  he  will  win, 
and  after  that  I  anticipate  that  the 
President  will  release  such  tapes  and 
other  information  that  m^y  be  of  public 
importance. 

I  simply  say  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  thing.  The  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  should  think,  has  the  same  right 
that  every  other  citizen  in  this  coimtry 
has — ^the  presumption  of  Innocence  un- 
til proTed  guilty.  The  fact  is  that  day 
after  day  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted 
In  the  news  media  and  in  other  forums 
in  this  country,  and  that,  Mr.  President, 
to  me  is  another  disgrace  of  1973. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINB 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  this  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MAifsracLD)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

AscxNDicxMT  or  SiCAix  BTTsnnss  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  administration's 
views  on  S.  167a,  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Pbofosxd  Lxoiblation  ntox  FXDnui. 
CoMmnncATioNs  CoMictssioN 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amaod  tb* 
Communications  Act  of  1034,  as  amended,  to 
permit  the  Federal  Conmiunlcatlons  Commis- 
sion to  grant  radio  station  licenses  in  the 
safety  and  special  and  experimental  radio 
services  directly  to  aliens,  repAsentatlves  of 
aliens,  foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  oor- 
poratlons  with  alien  offloers,  directors,  or 
stockholders:  and  to  permit  aliens  holding 
such  radio  station  licensee  to  be  licensed  as 
operators  (with  an  accompanying  paper). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commeros. 

Rkpoit  ok  Excias  DkrENSS  AxncLSS 
Dxuvnixs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursiumt  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  excess  defense  articles  deliveries,  for 
the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
List  or  Rxpobts  or  thx  Onraau.  Accouwtuio 
OmcB 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  submitted  during  the  month  of 
Jime,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmant 
Operations. 

Pkoposxd  Ixoislation  Fboic  I^okbaz. 

COMKTTNICATXONB  COmdSSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Oom- 
munlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  make  the  killing,  assaulting,  or  In- 
timidating of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  per- 
forming investigative,  lnq;>ectlon,  or  law  en- 
forcement functions  a  Federal  criminal  of- 
fense (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

INTISNATIONAI,     LaBOB     OBOANIZATIONS    CON- 
VXICnON  AND  RXCOMMXMDATION 

A  letter  fftjm  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  texts 
of  ILO  Convention  No.  186  and  HO  Baoom- 
mendatlon  No.  143  (with  aocompanylng  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  iMbat 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Rkpobt  or  CoMimsiONn  or  Edttcatiom 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  on  the  Administration 
of  Public  liBws  874  and  816,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  on  June  30,  1971  (with  an  ao- 
companylng report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
R^poBT  EitTXiiiB)  "Pdbuc  Hxai,th  anb  Wbl- 
FABX  Cbrbbia  roB  NoiSB" 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entlUed  "Public  Health  and  Welfare 
Criteria  for  Noise,"  dated  July  27,  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MxTCAiLr)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of  the 
county  of  Maul,  Walluku,  Hawaii,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  return  the 
Island  of  Kahoolawe  to  the  people  of  the 
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county  of  Maul  and  the  State  of  HawaU.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adc^ted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Tribal  Chairman's  As- 
socUtlon,  Washington.  D.C.,  relating  to  a  re- 
alinement  policy  in  regard  to  futiuv  Indian 
policies  and  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  firm  of  Sundlum,  Tirana 
A  Bcher.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  la  tb*  natuM 
of  a  petition,  relating  to  the  proposed  con- 
struction in  the  State  of  Alaska  of  a  pipe- 
line. Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

8.  9068.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  clearing  agencies  and  transfer  agents, 
and  for  other  piirpoaes  (Bept.  No.  93-389). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BKAIiL: 
8.  3288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress 
regarding  regulation  of  OATV  and  broadcast 
pay  television.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MxTCAi.r) : 
8.  2284.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  q>eclal  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  Jeanette  Rankin. 
Baferred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlca 
•Qd  OlvU  Servlos. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  2288.  A  biu  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Chan- 
drlka  Jayasekera.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ISi.   JACKSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fakkin)    (by  request)  : 
8.  2286.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  establlsh- 
inentof  the  Big  Thicket  National  Biological 
Reserve  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
ptupoaesL  BafoTsd  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8.  2287.  A  bm  to  supplement  the  Federal 
IVade  Oonunlaslon  Act  by  amending  it  to  in- 
eraase  competition,  promote  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  prevent  unreasonable  re- 
straints on  commerce  and  the  commercial 
working  of  technology  advancements,  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  employment  for  sclen- 
tuts  and  engineers,  and  for  other  puipoaes. 
Baferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
8.  2288.  A  bill  to  regulate  closing  costs  and 
settlement   procedures    in    federally   related 
mortgage  transactions.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking,    Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
8.  2289.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary 
Theodora.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIEIX) : 
8.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  eocial  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  partial  general  revenues 
financing  of  beneflU  under  title  n  thereof, 
to  permit  Individuals  covered  under  certain 
other  retirement  programs  to  elect  not  to  be 
covered  \mder  social  security,  and  to  provide 
for  the  financing  from  general  revenues  of 
the  health  Insurance  programs  established 


by  parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVm  of  such  act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    CURTIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hruska,    Mr.    FANNiif,    Mr.    Oold- 

WATXB,  Mr.  Hklms,  and  Mr.  Scott 

of  VlrglnU) : 

SJ.  Res.  142.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the 

budget.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress regarding  regulation  of  CATV  and 
broadcast  pay  television.  Referred  to  the 
Coinmittee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  preserve 
our  free  system  of  television  and  en- 
courage new  electronic  services  to  expand 
on  and  complement  these  present  serv- 
ices. My  bill,  the  Preservation  of  Free 
Television  Act  of  1973,  would  require  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
make  certain  that  the  future  devel(v- 
ment  of  pay  TV  will  not  reduce  or  impair 
the  amount  or  quality  of  free  television 
to  the  viewing  public. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  25  years, 
communications  technology  has  leaijed 
ahead  making  the  wonders  of  the  1940'8 
relics  of  the  past.  Without  any  doubt  the 
most  significant  development  in  com- 
munications for  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens  and  o&lers  throughout  the  world 
has  been  the  advent  of  television. 
Through  its  magic,  millions  of  people 
have  been  entertained  and  informed  by 
viewing  events  that  none  would  have 
hoped  to  witness  25  years  ago.  I'V>r  the 
initial  Investment  in  a  television  receiver 
and  the  few  dollars  needed  each  year  to 
supply  power,  the  average  viewer  gets  a 
ringside  seat  at  events  which  make  his- 
tory. World  renewed  entertainers,  cham- 
pionship sporting  events,  theater,  movies, 
public  affairs  programs  and  Indeed  cov- 
erage of  events  the  world  over  are  com- 
monplace on  free  TV  today. 

The  fact  that  these  programs  are  free. 
Mr.  President,  is  ever  more  Important 
today  at  a  time  when  inflation  Is  pinch- 
ing so  many  pocketbooks.  To  many,  the 
television  set  offers  many  hours  of  en- 
tertainment that  cannot  be  afforded  else- 
where. Many  of  our  less  affluent  citizens 
can  afford  a  television  set  where  they 
cannot  afford  vacations,  trips  to  movies 
or  stadiums  or  to  other  events  where  the 
cost  Is  prohibitive  to  them.  It  is  a  form 
of  recreation  and  entertainment  that  is 
available  to  virtually  all  our  citizens. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
direct  the  FCC  to  make  certain  that  this 
present  situation  is  preserved  in  the  fu- 
ture when  developments  in  pay  and  cable 
television  might  make  it  possible  for  pro- 
graming now  seen  at  no  charge  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  free  system  and  placed 
on  a  pay  system.  This  bill  would  allow 
cable  and  pay  systems  to  develop,  and 
offer  to  those  who  wish  to  pay.  new  pro- 
graming not  now  regularly  seen  on  free 
television.  I  believe  that  protection  is 
going  to  be  needed  for  the  future  and  I 


believe  the  public  wants  this  protection 
for  the  present  system. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  pay  television  has  a  great  f utidie  in 
this  Nation.  There  are  now  dozens  of 
events  and  shows  which  do  not  appear 
regularly  on  free  TV  and  which  many 
members  of  the  pifblic  will  gladly  pay  to 

Under  this  proposal  pay  TV  will  be  able 
to  develop  its  own  new  programing  and 
develop  its  own  audience.  It  will  comple- 
ment and  add  to  the  present  free  pro- 
graming that  hopefully  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Cable  TV  will  also  be  able  to  grow 
steadily  under  this  proposal.  This  bill 
will  not  change  In  any  respect  the  pres- 
ent operation  of  cable  television.  Cable 
TV  is  a  service  which  has  brought  home 
viewing  to  millions  who  were  without 
television  before.  My  home  in  western 
Maryland  is  one  of  those  areas  and  is  well 
serviced  by  an  efficient  cable  system.  Un- 
der this  legislation,  cable  will  be  able 
to  retransmit  programs  from  free  TV 
broadcasts,  just  as  it  does  today.  If  the 
cable  system  wants  to,  it  can,  under  this 
bill,  tie  in  with  pay  television  and  offer, 
for  more  money  presumably,  a  more  di- 
verse selection  than  what  is  available  on 
free  television.  My  bill  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  great  service  provided  to 
Americans  by  cable  television. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  I  beUeve  this  biU  will  benefit  all 
concerned.  It  will  give  the  FCC  needed 
direction  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
television  in  the  future.  It  will  preserve 
for  millions  of  Americans  access  to  free 
television  programing  qf  a  quality  and 
qiumtity  now  enjoyed. 

It  will  provide  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  pay  television  and  allow  pay  sys- 
tems to  create  new  programing  that  wHl 
be  available  to  those  who  want  to  pay  for 
it. 

It  will  confirm  the  place  that  cable 
holds  in  the  present  system  and  allow 
cable  systems  to  expand  and  grow  in  con- 
junction with  pay  television. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  material  In  connection  with 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Capital  Costs  or  a  Wxbsd  Nation  Ass 
PaoHnunvK 

The  1968  report  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Communications  Policy, 
the  most  recent  authoritative  study  avaU- 
able.  estimates  that  It  would  cost  $123  billion 
to  wire  aU  the  100  miUlofi  television  homes 
projected  for  the  early  I980's.  ThU  would 
be  eqmvalent  to  spending  $26,000,000  a  day 
for  the  next  12  years. 

Today  even  the  9123  blUlon  Is  much  too 
low  an  estimate: 

(a)  The  report  did  not  consider  new  FOC 
requirements  for  two-way  capability  and  ac- 
cess channels,  conservatively  estimated  to 
Increase  costs  by  about  another  $20  bUIlon. 
~(b)  It  was  based  on  1967-1968  costs  and 
annual  Inflation  of  4%  will  add  about  an- 
other $90  bUUon  over  a  16-year  period. 

These  two  items  alone  almost  double  the 
estimated  costs — to  about  $230  billion,  more 
than  oae-balf  the  national  debt. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  components  in  the 
wired  nation  will  require  replacement  every 
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generation — eadi  16  years — wblch  means 
that  If  the  country  were  wired  by  1986,  most 
of  the  9230  billion  plant  would  shortly  there- 
after have  to  be  replaced,  at  newly  Inflated 
costs. 

Recognizing  the  enormity  of  tiiese  costs — 
even  at  1968  figures — the  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident concluded  that  It  was  economically 
unfeasible  to  wire  the  entire  country  and 
that  a  more  realistic  objective  would  be  to 
wire  60%  of  the  homes — thcTe  where  the 
population  density  is  greatest — which  it  con- 
cluded could  be  accomplished  for  about  88 
billion.  Other  studies  show  that  if  as  few  as 
26%  of  the  homes  were  wired,  cable  pay 
television  could  outbid  free  television  for 
its  most  attractive  programs,  with  the  result 
that  those  not  reached  by  cable  and  thoee 
unable  to  pay  the  subscriber  fees  would  lose 
the  service  they  now  receive  free. 

Aware  that  private  investment  cannot  pos- 
sibly provide  funds  of  the  magnitude  re- 
qiilred  for  a  wired  nation,  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  some  that  Federal  assistance — 
direct  grant  or  low  Interest  loans — be  used  to 
help  finance  a  nationwide  system.  These 
suggestions  raise  the  Issue  of  "national  pri- 
orities"— should  the  Federal  Government 
use  funds  urgently  needed  for  Important 
national  goals  to  subsidize  a  wired  nation. 
The  attached  table,  taken  from  the  most 
recent  U.S.  Oovenunent  Budget,  shows  pro- 
posed expenditures  totalling  (232  billion  over 
the  next  10  years  for  the  vital  national  pro- 
grams listed,  including  pollution  control  and 
abatement,  energy  research,  mass  transit  de- 
velopment, low  and  moderate  Income  bous- 
ing, education,  health  research,  among 
others.  The  total  projected  expenditures  over 
the  next  ten  years  for  all  these  vital  pro- 
grams ($232  billion)  approximate  the  eoets 
of  the  wired  nation  alone. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT.  nsCAL  YEAR  1974 

IIh  billions  of  doilarsi 


Fiscal    Estimatad. 
yMr  1974       1974-84 


Space  research  and  tacbnolo0 

Rural  aladrtficstion,  housinf  and  water 
and  wasta  disposal  programs 

Pollution  control  and  abatament. 

Mass  transit  development. 

Aid  lor  low-  and  moderata-inconi* 
bousjhg 

Community  plannini,  manaaamant  and 
davalopmani  (incTudinf  OEO,  water 
and  sawer  facilitlas,  arban  ratwwal, 
model  cities,  etc) 

Educatton  (including  revenue  sharing, 
child  development  and  emerieiicy 
school  assistance  proerams,  etc) 

Support  for  biomedical  research  (pri- 
marily for  cancer  and  heart  diseese).. 

Trainint  health  manpower 

Construction  of  health  facilities 

Prevention  and  control  of  diseases 

Consumer  safely 

Law  enforcement  and  Justice 

Energy  research 
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Total  number  of  home* 67.475,900         1,262,700 

Number  of  homes  with  tele- 
vision       65,101.280  1,232.590 

Percentage  of  homes  with 
television  (percent) 96  98 

Number  of  homes  with  cable 
connections 6,033,840  59,830 

Percentage  of  homes  witli 
cable  connections  (percent). .  9. 3  4. 0 

Number  of  homes  with  pay  TV 
connections 29,000  0 


Blackottt  Now:  Pat  TV  Latb? 
(By  Robert  J.  Samualaon) 

Ask  Bob  Cochran  about  football  blackouts 
amd  he  will  give  you  a  short  lect\ire. 

"There  are  too  mamy  spoiled  people  who 
think  they're  owed  everything  that's  avall- 
able,"  says  the  National  Football  League's 


director  of  broadcast.  "We  don't  owe  anybody 
anything.  We  owe  our  teams  the  protection 
of  selling  their  tickets  at  home  .  .  ." 

The  blackout:  It's  one  of  the  great  Issues 
of  the  times.  On  football  Sundajrs,  It  prob- 
ably enrages  more  people  than  high  meat 
prices,  gasoline  shortages  and  Watergate- 
stained  politicians  all  put  together. 

It's  also  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
times.  Last  year  the  NFL  sold  96  per  cent 
of  its  seats.  That  doesn't  satisfy  the  football 
owners.  They  recall  that  pro  football  wasnt 
always  a  national  obsession.  And  they  cling 
to  the  blackout  like  a  security  blanket. 

Is  that  all  there  is  to  It?  Is  that  the  only 
reason  the  NFL  maintains  Its  besirhug  on  the 
blackout?  A  lot  of  people  don't  think  so.  They 
suggest  another  motive  for  the  NFL's  ob- 
stinacy. It's  the  Oreat  Unmentionable  of 
American  sports  and  media:    Pay  TV. 

Pay  television,  like  a  dark  figure  In  the 
closet,  has  been  lurking  on  the  edge  of  Amer- 
ican broadcasting  for  at  least  two  decades. 
It's  finally  coming  out,  and,  when  It  does,  pro 
football  could  be  one  of  the  gisat  benefici- 
aries. 

The  NFL  wUl  never  admit  this.  Its  Com- 
mlaslo&er,  Pete  Bozelle,  Is  a  shrewd  man.  To 
mention  pro  football  and  pay  television  In 
the  same  breath  would  kill  the  courtship  be- 
fore the  marriage.  It  wovild  destroy  the  very 
argrument  that  the  NFL  Is  advancing  for 
preserving  the  blackout — the  fear  that  fans 
will  abandon  the  stadium  for  the  comfort  of 
their  living  rooms.  , 

Others  aren't  so  reticent.  I 

PBOFrrS  AND   LOSSES 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
last  year,  John  A.  Schneider,  president  of 
the  CBS  Broadcasting  Group,  expressed  the 
networks'  fears  that  football  games  might 
ultimately  end  up  exclusively  on  cable  tele- 
vision. "In  the  language  of  football,  I  recom- 
mend that  this  committee  clearly  rule  that 
passing  professional  football  games  to  CATV 
Is  offside  and  illegal."  he  said. 

"Pay  TV  is  clearly  the  Issue,"  says  one 
congressional  aide.  A  senior  official  at  the 
FC3C  puts  it  this  way:  "The  NFL  knows  that 
once  the  public  gets  Its  lollipop  (over-the-alr 
broadcasts  of  home  gaan<:<«) ,  it  can't  be  taken 
away." 

Kven  the  NFL's  Cochran  Indicates  that  pay 
TV  has  Its  potential  attractions.  Asked  about 
the  practical  possibilities  of  cable  TV  for  pro 
football,  he  dismisses  the  thought  with  a 
wave  of  the  band.  Pay  TV  (which  Is  really 
Just  a  variant  of  cable  TV)  ?  Well,  he  admits, 
"then  you've  got  an  argument  .  .  ." 

The  owners  of  football  teams  arent  in- 
nocents:  most  are  Independently  wealthy 
businessmen  or  professionals.  However  gen- 
uine and  deep  their  love  for  the  game,  they 
aren't  opposed  to  making  money.  Pro  foot- 
ball may  have  once  qualified  as  a  quasi-pub- 
lic form  of  charity,  but  It  doesn't  anymore. 
Although  most  team  financial  records  aren't 
public,  the  available  Information  indicates 
that  the  teams  are  profitable — and  comfort- 
ably so. 

The  NFL  Players  Association  last  year  esti- 
mated that  an  average  team  has  total  rev- 
enues of  86.6  million  and  an  operating  prof- 
It — before  taxes  and  interest  on  debt — of 
$1.7  million.  At  least  two  teams,  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  and  the  New  England  Patriots, 
have  public  shareholders  and  make  their  fi- 
nancial results  public.  They  are  not  on  the 
edge  of  poverty.  I«st  year,  the  Packers  had 
an  after-tax  profit  of  $480,203  (their  worst 
year  since  1986)  and  the  Patriots  had  a  profit 
of  $646,313.  As  the  Patriots  (3  wins,  11  losses) 
Bbow,  football  Is  one  of  the  few  businesses 
where  you  can  succeed  without  being  good. 

But  good  businessmen  are  alwasrs  looking 
to  the  future.  NFL  owners  csua  expect  their 
revenues  from  gate  sales — where  ticket  prices 
will  gradually  rise — and  from  the  networks 
to  Increase  steadily  If  not  spectacularly.  Tb» 


only  prospect  for  a  major  breakthrough  Is 
pay  TV — In  essence,  a  massive  extension  of 
the  stadium.  It's  a  prospect  tor  which  any 
sound  businessman  would  want  to  wait.  It's 
not  hard  to  see  why.  For  the  first  time,  pay 
TV  Is  more  than  an  abstraction.  Some  t>ack- 
ground: 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Ck>mmunlcatlona 
Commission  approved  new  regulations  for 
cable  television  designed — so  the  commission 
said — ^to  allow  CATV  to  expeind  into  the  na- 
tion's major  cities.  Cable  television  Is  already 
a  8400  million  Industry,  serving  6.6  million 
homes  (about  10  percent  on  the  country's 
TV  households) ,  and  with  the  FCC's  rules.  It 
could  get  much,  much  bigger. 

Cable  TV  is  the  vehicle  for  pay  TV.  Sub- 
scribers pay  a  monthly  fee  (usually  $5  or  $6) ; 
but  after  that,  they  get  everything — weather 
service  channels,  stock  prices,  local  pro- 
gramming— free.  Pay  TV  Is  something  else; 
It's  an  extra  channel  of  programs — such  as 
first-run  movies  or  exclusive  spoi-ts  events — 
that  can  be  received  only  by  subscribers  who 
pay  a  separate  charge.  The  "pay  TV"  chan- 
nel would  be  one  of  the  open  channels  of  the 
CATV  system,  whose  coaxial  cable  can  carry 
20  or  more  television  channels. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  there  may  be  more 
than  100,000  homes  receiving  this  kind  of 
I>ay  TV.  But  no  one,  Including  the  NFL, 
knows  quite  what  to  expect  from  pay  TV.  Its 
destiny  Is  a  quagmire  of  uncertainties,  to  be 
shaped  by  more  rules  from  the  FCC,  the  pos- 
sibility of  congreesionaJ  legislation,  and  the 
unpredictable  reaction  of  the  American 
public. 

Granted  then,  the  future  Is  ftuszy.  But  U 
pay  TV  maturea.  It  could  be  immensely  pro- 
fitable for  professional  football.  It's  easy  to 
play  with  figures.  Consider  metropcdltan 
Washington,  the  nation's  10th  largest  tele- 
vision "market"  with  approximately  3  mil- 
lion people.  There  are  960,000  "television 
homes."  Suppose  half  of  those  homes  sub- 
scribed to  a  cable  system.  Suppose,  then, 
that  one-third  of  these  homes  decided  to  buy 
Redskins'  home  games  at,  say  $2  per  game. 
With  seven  home  games  (and  a  $3  price) ,  that 
totals  more  than  $2  million,  a  large  part  of 
which  would  surely  be  paid  to  the  Bedsklns 
for  the  rights  to  t^eir  games.  The  $2  price 
Isnt  unreasonable;  In  fact,  it  might  be  low. 
As  l<mg  ago  as  1984,  an  experimental  pay 
television  system  In  Hartford  charged  $2  for 
prize  fights. 

aiaaica'8  btobts  mania 

To  succeed,  however,  cable  TV  and  pay-TV 
will  clearly  have  to  ca4>ttallae  on  America's 
sports  "f"**  The  hew  television  entrepre- 
neurs understand  this.  In  New  York,  home 
games  of  the  hockey  Rangers  and  basketball 
KnlcAs  are  already  offered  on  regular  cable 
TV  to  attract  subscribers.  In  the  future, 
popular'  games  probably  wont  come  so  ebe^>- 
ly;  tbeyOl  be  limited  to  pay  TV. 

"Our  research  Indicates  that  obrtous 
(q>orts)  interest  la  largely  confined  to  the 
cesslonalres,  and  sometimes,  locaa  govern- 
Home  Box  Ofllce  (a  70  per  cent-owned  pay 
TV  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc.)  recently  told  a 
pay  TV  seminar.  "Our  research  also  makes  It 
pretty  unmistakably  clear  that  the  ultimate 
go,  no-go  decision  In  the  family  on  subscrib- 
ing to  this  kind  of  service  (pay  TV)  is  made 
by  the  male  head  of  the  household.  Thus, 
while  the  whole  family  enjoys  the  movies, 
\mcut  and  uninterrupted,  the  q>orts  events 
may  or  may  not  be  likely  to  t4>  the  scales 
of  decision-making  in  the  family." 

Although  started  Just  this  year  (and  now 
serving  only  about  12.000  subscribers  in  east- 
em  Pennsylvania),  Home  Box  Office  has  al- 
ready purchased  aportt  packages  from  pro 
basketbaU's  New  York  Nets.  MUwaukee 
Bucks.  Bost<Mi  Celtics  and  Cleveland  Cava- 
liers; hockey's  New  York  Raldars  and  Cleve- 
land Oruaaictan;  and  baseball's  Cleveland 
Indians. 
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Home  Box  Office  executives  approached 
five  or  six  NFL  teams  this  year  and  got  a 
cordial  reception — \mtil  the  teams  were  ap- 
parently asked  by  the  commission's  office  to 
suspend  any  pay  TV  discussions.  According  to 
a  Home  Box  Office  spokesman,  "The  commis- 
sioner's office  Is  in  the  middle  of  a  pretty 
tough  fight  over  (blackout)  legislation  and 
hearings  .  .  .  They're  not  really  looking  for 
another  problem." 

If  It  Lb  ever  to  explore  the  tantalizing  pros- 
pects of  pay  TV  for  home  games,  the  Nn^ 
needs  the  current  blackout.  This  Is  more 
than  a  matter  of  practical  politics;  It's  also 
a  legal  necessity.  Under  the  existing  FOO 
rules,  pay  TV  systems  are  barred  from  broad- 
casting any  type  of  sports  event  that  has  been 
seen  on  local,  over-the-alr  television  during 
the  previous  two  years — and  chances  are  this 
two-year  period  will  soon  be  lengthened  to 
five  years.  Although  the  rules — ^from  a  legal 
point  of  view — are  still  a  bit  murky.  It's  likely 
that  "home"  and  "away"  games  will  be  con- 
sidered separate  types  of  sports  events. 

This  means  that  once  the  Redskins — or 
any  other  professional  football  team — begin 
showing  their  home  games  on  over-the-alr 
television,  the  team  may  not  be  able  to 
switch  to  pay  TV  for  at  least  five  years  (dur- 
ing which  time  home  games  couldn't  be 
brotulcaBt).  So  putting  the  home  games  on 
television  wouldn't  simply  be  an  experi- 
ment; It  wo\ild  be  a  legal  precedent,  and, 
as  a  practical  matter,  would  probably  rule 
out  forever  the  possibility  of  selling  the 
games  to  pay  TV. 

THE    ANTrraUST    EXEMPTION 

Although  Cochran  doesn't  think  the  NFL 
owes  anyone  anything,  there  are  a  lot  of 
congressmen  who  feel  otherwise.  During  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  at  least  20  different 
bills  were  Introduced  which  would  have  mod- 
ified eEl sting  sports  broadcasting  practices. 

Most  students  of  the  game,  including  Coch- 
ran, trace  football's  phenomenal  rtse  In  popu- 
larity to  TV.  If  that's  so.  Congress  might 
rightfully  claim  a  small  debt  of  gratitude. 
Back  In  1081,  Congress  gave  the  football 
owners  something  that  Just  about  every  busi- 
nessman In  America  would  like  to  have:  an 
exemption  from  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  NFL 
deq>erately  needed  the  exemption.  A  VS.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  had  ruled  that  the  teams 
could  not  iMurgaln  together  (that  Is,  as  a 
league)  vrlth  the  television  networks  with- 
out  running   afoul   of   the   antl-tmst  laws. 

Even  If  Congress  hadn't  provided  the  ex- 
emption, there  still  would  be  football  on  TV, 
but  each  team  would  have  to  negotiate  sep- 
arately with  local  stations  or  the  networks. 
Presumftbly,  the  teams  in  the  bigger  cities 
(with  large  advertising  audiences)  would 
receive  bigger  packages,  while  weaker  teams 
in  smaller  cities  would  ^t  less.  And,  taken 
together,  it's  probable  that  the  teams  would 
not  do  as  well  as  they  have  by  bargaining 
with  the  networks  as  a  single  unit  on  a  take- 
It-or-Ieave-It  basis. 

In  any  ease,  the  exemption  became  law 
In  1981,  and  the  rest  Is  history.  In  1960,  the 
14  NFL  teams  received  $S.l  million  together 
for  their  television  rights,  todav.  the  network 
package  reportedly  comes  to  $47  million  an- 
nually or  about  ei.8  million  for  each  of  the 
38  teams.  TV  revenues  now  aoco\int  for  about 
one-third  of  pro  football's  total. 

The  medicine  being  proposed — either  for 
the  NFL  to  swallow  Toluntarlly  or  to  be 
forced  down  Its  throat  bv  legislation — seems 
mild  enough:  some  mltrht  reasonafelv  com- 
plain that  It  Is  too  mild.  The  bUl  offered 
by  Sen.  John  Pastore  (D-RJ.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tion, wouldn't  automstlcallv  lift  the  black- 
out. Only  If  a  game  Is  sold  out  48  hours 
before  klekofT— and  Pastore  has  indicated  he's 
willing  to  haggle  over  the  time  period — 
would  there  be  local  television.  IX  there's  no 


seUout— even  If  99  per  cent  of  the  seats 
are  sold — there's  no  local  TV.  Last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  NFL,  82  of  the  183  regular- 
season  games  would  not  have  been  affected, 
because  they  weren't  sold  out  (even  though 
96  per  cent  of  the  seats  were  sold) . 
The  NFL  lent  buying  this  idea. 

a  counterproposal 

After  mulling  It  for  six  months,  the  league 
told  Pastore  this  spring  that  it  feels  as  kindly 
toward  his  proposal  as,  say,  Sam  Huff  used 
to  feel  toward  Jim  Brown.  But  to  prove  that 
he  Is  a  reasonable  man,  Rozelle  made  a  coun- 
terproposal. He  would  be  willing  to: 

Provide  local  television  of  the  Super  Bowl 
(a  concession  made  last  year)  and 

Consider  lifting  the  blackout  in  the  Hart- 
ford-New Haven  area  once  the  New  York 
Giants  move  to  the  Yale  Bowl  late  this  sea- 
son. (Connecticut  fans  have  always  been  able 
to  view  the  Giants'  home  games,  and,  under 
the  NFL's  pn^xwal.  New  York  would  remain 
blacked  out — even  when  the  Giants  are  at 
Yale.) 

Pastore  lent  buying.  So  now  It's  a  contest 
to  see  who  understands  the  Congress  better. 

From  a  public  relations  standpoint,  the 
NFL  clearly  has  problems.  No  longer  can  It 
claim  that  modifications  of  the  blackout  will 
cause  short-term  financial  harm;  Pastore's 
bill — which  requires  the  prior  sell-out  before 
all  television — makes  that  argument  virtu- 
ally impossible,  so  the  NFL  isnt  pushing  this 
theme.  Now,  the  NFL  contends  that  the 
game's  Intangible  livelihood — ^the  wild, 
scrambUng  masses  of  a  packed  stadlvun  that 
provide  on-the-spot  excitement — ^Is  threat- 
ened, because  not  all  the  ticket  holders  will 
show  up  If  they  can  watch  the  game  on  tele- 
vision. 

NO-SHOWS 

This  Is  the  so-called  "no-show"  problem. 
The  NFL  says  that  It  will  not  only  smother 
the  game's  vitality,  but  also  result  In  eco- 
nomic harm  to  people  who  live  on  stadium 
attendance — parking  lot  owners,  hot  dog  con- 
cessionaires, and  sometimes,  local  govern- 
ments and  stadium  authorities  which  take  a 
cut  of  the  concessionaire  income. 

There  are  such  creatures  as  no-shows.  Last 
year,  according  to  the  NFL,  624,000  people 
bou^t  tickets  but  dldnt  take  their  bodies 
to  the  game.  That's  about  6  per  cent  of  total 
ticket  sales  (about  10  million) . 

But  It's  also  tnie  that  about  one  third  of 
the  "no-shows"  occurred  during  the  last  two 
games  when  the  weather  turned  especially 
cruel,  or  when  a  team's  dismal  record  had 
confirmed  its  mediocrity,  or  when  a  crucial 
game  for  a  playoff  berth  could  be  seen  on 
television. 

These  defections  occurred  without  telerls- 
Ing  the  home  games,  and  there  are  lots  of 
people,  including  Pastore,  who  think  that 
the  NFL's  fecurs  about  soaring  numbers  of 
no-Shows  are  wUdly  exaggerated.  "These 
tickets  don't  go  for  pennies,"  says  Pastore. 
"They  go  for  big  dollars.  If  you're  a  devotee 
of  football,  you  like  to  see  the  real  action." 

The  conoessionatree— often  firms  like  ARA 
Services  or  the  Canteen  Oarp.,  an  ITT  sub- 
sidiary—aren't likely  to  win  much  sympathy. 
And  it's  dubious  that  many  congressmen  will 
be  shaken  by  the  distant  spectre  of  \uiem- 
ployed,  part-time  hot  dog  vendors.  The  un- 
fortunate middlemen  are  the  cities  and 
counties  which  own  the  stadiums — and 
which  arent  collecting  enough  from  the 
teams  to  pay  off  the  debts.  "We  love  the 
teams,  but  we  are  subsidizing  them,"  one 
Kansas  City  official  told  Pastore's  subcom- 
mittee last  year.  Some  local  officials  have 
opposed  lifting  the  blackouts  and  It's  a  tough  • 
position  to  take.  They're  saying  that  they've 
spent  so  much  money  to  keep  the  teams 
happy  that  they  camt  afford  to  let  the  fans — 
whose  money  It  ultlniately  la— watch. 

All  this  may  make  the  blackout  issue  look 
simple,  but  there  are  a  few  complications. 


Pastore's  bill  also  covers  pn>  basketball, 
hockey  and  baseball,  and — as  a  result  of 
the  current  FCC  rules — Involves  the  ultimate 
viability  of  pay  TV. 

Pay  TV  advocates  argue  that  they  can 
actually  increase  the  amount  of  televised 
sports  available  to  viewers.  They  contend 
that  many  professional  teams — which  dont 
regularly  have  sellouts  and  which  aren't 
nearly  as  profitable  as  pro  football — won't 
permit  the  televising  of  home  games  on 
"free  TV"  for  fear  of  destroying  gate  at- 
tendance, but  that  they  might  put  the  games 
on  pay  TV  for  two  reasons: 

Because  the  pay  TV  audience  is  smaller, 
the  threat  to  the  home  gate  is  less. 

There's  more  money  in  It  for  the  team. 

By  this  logic,  almost  everyone  is  better 
off.  The  games  would  be  available  on  some 
type  of  TV,  and  many  teams'  financial  posi- 
tion would  be  Improved,  enhancing  their 
ability  to  bid  for  top  players  and,  thus,  rais- 
ing the  quaUty  of  competition. 

This  Is  pay  TV's  pitch;  It  may  ultimately 
turn  out  to  be  so  much  propaganda,  but  It 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  succeed  at  fail 
on  Its  own  merits — rather  than  be  killed  by 
legislative  or  regulatory  flat.  That  means  a 
change  in  the  current  FCC  rules,  which,  com- 
bined with  Pastore's  legislation,  would  ef- 
fectively prevent  pay  TV  from  ever  bidding 
for  the  home  games  of  many  pro  teams.  Once 
a  team  has  lost  its  local  blackout  for  even 
one  game — as  a  result  of  a  local  sold-out 
game  being  telecast  regionally  or  nationally 
over  the  network — the  rules  would  prevent 
the  team  from  offering  any  of  Its  games  to 
pay  TV — even  those  games  that  aren't  sold 
out. 

You  don't  have  to  be  against  pay  TV — 
which  may  ultimately  prove  a  good  way  of 
wldealng  viewers'  television  (diolce — ^to  be 
ttgalnst  the  current  blackouts.  No  pro  league 
should  be  able  to  use  Its  bargaining  power, 
which  stems  from  antl-tmst  Immrmlty 
granted  by  Congress,  to  Unpoee  a  locad  black- 
out cm  sold-out  games  that  are  being  tele- 
vised nationally  or  regionally.  The  NFL  is 
olsarly  betting  that  Congress  wont  be  able 
to  bestir  Itself  to  modify  the  blackout.  Inertia 
Is  a  powerful  force.  The  House  has  dons 
nothing  yet.  but  last  week  Pastore  easily 
pushed  his  bill  through  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

The  senator  is  betting  that  the  NFL 
doesnt  understand  Congress.  "I  am  not,"  he 
says  carefully,  "in  this  for  the  exercise." 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  10,  1973] 

Indians  \mu>  Baseball  Into  Pat  TV 

(By  Dave  Brady) 

Major-league  baseball  has  taken  a  small 
but  fatefxil  step  into  pay  TV,  the  next  gold 
mine  of  electronics. 

The  (Cleveland  Indians  made  extensively 
unnoticed  history  on  April  31,  when  their 
home  game  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  was 
transmitted  by  cable  television  exclusively 
to  customers  in  such  Pennsylvania  communi- 
ties as  Allentown,  Bethlehem.  Wilkes-Barre. 
Mahanoy  City  and  Hazleton.  It  was  the  first 
time  ever  that  a  major-league  game  was  car- 
ried on  pay  cable  TV. 

The  Indians  contracted  to  show  home 
games  this  season  with  Home  Box  Office  Co. 
of  New  York  City — which  shortly  will  be  80 
percent  owned*- by  Time,  Inc. — with  the  ap- 
proval of  haseball  commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn. 

In  the  next  week  or  so,  a  town  named 
after  Jim  Thorpe;  another,  Lansford,  where 
the  first  cable  television  system  in  the  coun- 
try was  built,  and  Lehighton-Palmerton  will 
be  added  to  the  network,  which  will  then 
represent  100,000  potential  customers. 

lessen tly,  most  of  them  subscribe  to  sys- 
tems that  for  $4.S0  a  month  pick  conven- 
tional television  programs  from  about  13 
ttatioDS  and  feed  them  into  mostly  moun- 
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t^oua  terrain  whew  signals  otherwise  would  By  Blr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  In  addlUon  to  Ite  sclentlflc  Interest,  the  an* 

be  dlfflci^t  to  pullin.  Receivers  In  homes  are  Mr_  PAHiinf)    (by  request)  :  Is  also  one  of  great  natural  beauty,  including 

'^^I'^^JZ  ^.^  ^^""^  l^n         T^  S.  2286.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  estab-  P^k-Uke  beech  and  magnolU  stands,  vlr- 

oii"«.1^"off^  icL'T  ;oS,%vrt:  J^5  UBbment  of  the  Big  TWcket  NatlSLa  SSjul^^SS^Si'll^'^^r't^o  tS^S" 

current  movies  for  another  wVmonth^S  Biological  Reserve  In  the  State  of -naas.  *^"Big  ^^.rS;^  J^mnS^  IJ^S 

system  also  requires  a  converter.  Box  Office  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  tO  the  nUlUon  mms  but  It  has  been  maUy  rsduoed 

now  has  11.000  subscribers.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  by  logging,  clearing  for  agnciUtural  uaea  and 

It  has  signed  a  flve-year  contract  for  the  fairs.  oil  field  operations,  and  more  rwsenUy.  Taca- 

^m«  J?^,.^*'"  "^   BasketbaU   Association  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re-  tlon  home   subdivisions.  It   la  now  dlTlded 

bT^d  Sis  S^Sht  tl.°riStf  ?or  sho^",^  <J"est.  I  send  to  the  desk  on  beh^  of  ^^^  '^P*  '^'^  "ock.  of  ecological  uiand. 

^tsT  Te  ^Tio'S.' c^V^  Sr^t  °«^  ^d  the  senator  from  Arizona  ^SrSrHT"""  *"  '^^'^  *"'"*  '"" 

events  In  Madison  Square  Garden,  Including  (Mr.  PawmIN)   a  bill  to  authorize  the  es-  ^r^pBrt    to   Dreeemne   the   Thicket   a.   a 

the   Knlcks  and   Rangers.   Home   Box   Offlcl  tabllshment  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  pj?  o"Th.  P^^TSnS^  ^SSruT^^fore^S 

A^^,  «x>ntracts  with  the  World  Hockey  Biological  Reserve  in  the  State  of  T^xas.  S^nd  World  War.^^oS^lSTn^! 

^t^and  i^JltJ;  vi  «**^  ^"^  *^*  ^*°°  *°^  'O'"  °"^«^  purposes.  est  has  been  manifested  sin<rthe  90th  Co^- 

Z^v  n?a>!7^^f  ^U^'         ,^       -  ..  Mr-   President,   this   draft  legislation  grws.  We  have  studied  the  area  to  determine 

from  ^it  51^  to  tt^^r^  IfA-fifn^  '^  submitted  and  recommended  by  the  which  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Thicket 

and^r^l!;*  iSi  ^e^n  Sf  sche^^^  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask  ^o^l^  be  suitable  for  Inclusion  in  a  unit  of 

Westminster  dog  show  ai^  wiTteievSS  Unanimous  consent  that  the  executive  S*  ^^^  '^T^i.^df^.^J'TV^.l  ^.^ 

and  John  Barrlngton,  Home  Box  Office  ^  COmmunlcaUon  plus  additional  material  SSe7  eSclflSKSdll.  of  th^a^a  wSf 

^suTln\.:^ ^^.  :^''\T  "^"^  ""'  accompanying  the  proposal   from  the  SSm  f^'i^Sw^aJS'in  Ap'^u'^^'S: 

"O,^    r^r^  ^L^\T^^  ^T^\.^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  printed  In  Advteory  Board  on  National  Pi^ks.  Historic 

varied  "  ^^nU>?  ITid  ^•^'!2£iL.i^  "*«  Hmcokd  at  this  point  In  my  remarks.  Sltee,  Buildings,  and  Monuments,  found  that 

the  reiiwnse  to  ^^l^JS-ReS^x^^^T^  '^^'^  **^  °°  Objection,  the  material  "The  Big  Thicket,  with  its  great  varletyof 

an  ABAgame  we  cwTled  onVlew^^  .^  was  ordered  tO  be  printed  In  the  RzcORD.  vwt»tlonal    types.    It.    magnificent    sped- 

tomers  in  Hazleton  as  follows:  mens  of  Individual  tree  species,  its  diversity 

"W7«  trnt  •  «...«-»- .*•_          J.                                  ....  .. _  ot    bird    life  .  .  .  and    Its    unusual    ^niTtifc] 

baseball  game  32,  or  23.2  per  cent.  Waahtnffton, DC.  S^r^          *  Thicket  National  Biological 

"Of  course.  It  was  not  a  baseball  attrac-  Dka«  Mb.  PmxsiDnrr:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of  ^^  „.»i.-  „♦  ♦>,«  ^„«..r,t  .t-H,.  «*  *>^ 

tlon  of^great  Interest  at  this  time  of  the  a  bUl  'To  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  i^^^In?  ™^™  i^fh^^  •k.^ir^  «  ^ 

SiTSr"?trat.tyrAl'^e"^  ~'^*^"^*^  fhl  s^^ 5  t^'^"'"^*^  .T "n?'  ^*"'  ^  rw^^'SH  Sg' ^cL^^loU^B^ 

'•^f'SeVo^^VkTup   from   con-  ^"^^^^"^m^e'nT  th^  4°Is  ^b^l^^f^  !2Si2r^!bi'^r2i;r^^^^ 

Wl^outr!,oS.'^°.   ^u^Su.'w'^e^^b^^  '^^^/b^liYu^orS^-^^e^r^t^^'^^e  r^^^^rSFto^rSS^Je^S^ 

S  IXlonal'ScS^eTLSuTjSr  '^"^•*  '^^  ^  ^X.^  ^'^"^-  ^^"J^"  ^^'-  ^'  i^e^rmc:Sdy.'*r.Se?'^rt;'Jr^ 

"1io^p^r^^yIte^^oula%,e  conn  nf^^^i^.^.T^r^  *.f "  '^^K^''^ ^  *  °"P  •ol'ly  'o^  o^^oor  ^creatlonal  opportunities, 

try  show^i^oTlS  nof.v:iS[bTJn*^^^«:  T^  ™S  ?ati?^^arS^o.\ci?  ^L^TTh*:  Development  of  the  area  for  vlsitS?^  would 

tlonal.  or  home  TV,  but  we  are  unique  in  S^rveiT  denied  on  thta^if^l^B?^  '*°"*^  "^^^  °'  *^*=*"  "**^  **»  ^  ^'^^ 

getting  so   much   sports    We   find   that  th^  ff^.^ J?    f^^r^  .    .         .  ^^-        °V.  °^   «»•    units,    trails,    interpretive   facilities. 

?amlly%otes  for  nri^bri^''m^e*,  ^l  ^TbS^rofld'es  tLt  Se'''^%e'Z7^^t  P'^**'»  '^'^''*''  '^'*^*  Uunchlng  fa- 

decisions  and  he  likes  sports,  thus  a  com-  Kude  more  ttl^^  (S)  ^             ^  clUtle.  so  that  visitors  could  explore  the  Re- 

blnatlon  makes  more  sense.  TiJf.  t,^  ^v^     ^^J^'            *  .  "J^*  ft^m  the  numerous  streams,   rivers. 

"Some  nights  we  show  two  sports  event.  m.T^  mi^r^t  hfo,„  ^.f,*^  lf."f  ''°''^l^  ^""^  bayous.  In  preserving  the   area  for  a 

or  two  movies,  or  a  mix.  We  arT^ttie^  ?iSm   1™-^    t      ,f  ^    habitats,    ranging  scientific  purpoee,  the  Big  Thicket  NaUonal 

from  about  7  p.m.  to  11  pjn    We  reosnS  ^nd  L^X^*.  ^f  Ari.:?^^-"^'"^.^  Biological    R^«rve    Is   stoUar   to   th.    pro- 

Showed  movles^^such  as  "nie  Fren(^Con!  "^'Tj^nu^  w>,u*^t  ^^  ^?^,-,  '°'',*^'  P««*  »»«  Cypr«»  National  Fresh  Water  Re- 

nectlon-  and  -Dirty  Harry.' "  ^,.^^^w,      ^  **^  *f**  '°.''^°"'^^  ^l^*'  serve  now  before  Congress,  one  of  the  pur- 

The  indications  are  that  the  Indians  are  J^^t^^^^r^^^^^  ^  "f, ''"?  *''  5^  P«»«  of  which  Is  to  protect  the  unique  nat- 

not  getting  rich   as  basebairs  pioneers  bn  ?«^i*!^  f,^*!"J?!f!^.^  f^''*.^"  ^'^^  "«i  environment  of  the  Big  Cypr^  area 

pay  cable  TV.  with  the  system  collecting  only  ^!f*  °^  i^„tv°^  ™f,  '!*  ^^         7  "*  ^"",1^  "'~°^  '""her  development  which  would  slg. 

$66,000  a  month.                                    "45    my  ^  the  south,  as  weU  as  changes  from  weU-  nlflcanUy  and  adveiiely  affect  Its  ecolog?'. 

"I  would  say  the  Indians  are  getting  pea-  ^^,!?  "!;!Z^^„,'^!f-  ,^„  "°T,  l*'*"*  It  u  also  slmUar  to  the  Joint  fedenlsitots 

nuts  now  because  of  our  llmltid  InwEM^"  !^L^w  l"^*°°"  ?\  ^*?  f*'*"*  ~"  ^T^'  effort  at  the  Ice  Age  National  SdentUlc  Re- 

Barrington  said.  "It  Is  rather  expensive  to  ff  f^ V,"  ^1 1"^.***^  °' P'*°*  ^!?°'"?"  "  »fve  m  WUconsln  (16  U.S.O.  46ed  et  teq.). 

bring  their  games  into  PennsylvanU."  1^.!?"^^^-      if^'*  ,^*;  l^  '"V?"'^"  ^  **"  which  was  created  to  protect,  preserve,  and 

Bob  Brown.  pubUc-relatlons  director  for  f*,I!T^f*^K     5      7     ,  ^^'      t  *"" '^-'  Interpret    natlonaUy    significant    values    of 

the  Indians,  said  from  Cleveland.  "I  dent  ^Iff.^J^!?!***  °/.   ^^  ^f"           T^'  Wisconsin  continental  glaolaUon.  Including 

know  how  far  the  telecasts  of  the  Indians'  f®^*  specimens  of  ^dividual  tree  species.  The  moraines,    kettleboles.   swamps,   lakes,    and 

games  will  go;  I  doubt  If  it  lasts.  The  Indians  i*5?*i  mammals  Include   the   Texas   white-  other  reminders  of  the  Ice  age. 

have  been   on  a  few  times;   the   Cleveland  .   ,      fl  '~^»^<*  8™y  'o*-  »<»on.  rlngtaU.  xhe  seven  areas  we  are  proposing  for  In- 

Cavallers   (basketbaU)    and  CTeveland  Cm-  m|^.  otter,  skunks,  opossum,  bobcat,  moun-  elusion  In  the  Reserve,  and  their  approximate 

sadere  (hockey)  quite  a  lot.  *»hi  lion,  armadUlo  and  on  occasion,  black  guses.  are  as  follows.  Descriptions  of  thess 

"One  deal  made  sense  (for  basketbaU  and  °**'  7^**  °"'  "'  ^°^  species  of  Insectlvor-  areas  are  set  out  In  an  attachment  accom- 

hockey) ;  one  (for  baseball)   did  not.  There  9^  plants  occur  there.  Over  300  birds  have  panylng  this  reptwt. 

are  many  aspects:  financial  Is  only  one  of  ''**'^  '^***'  '°'  **^'  ^^  Thicket,  Including  the  '"""              *^ 

them."  Brown  declined  to  elaborate  American  egret,  roseate  spoonblU   and  the  "»"*                                                 Acreage 

Baseball    has   beaten   profootball    to   pay  relatively  rare  red-cockaded  woodpecker.  The     Big   Sandy .14.300 

cable  doubtless  recalling  that  football  teams  Ivory-bllled     woodpecker,    which    was    the     Hickory  Creek  Savannah 668 

once  settled  for  as  little  as  $126,000  a  season  largest  woodpecker  In  North  America,  may     Turkey   Creek 7.800 

individually   before  selling  their   TV  rights  survive  In  the  area.  The  Thicket  also  con-     Beech  Creek 4,866 

as  a  league-wide  package.  For  the  first  year  tains  the  largest  known  specimens  of  Amer-  Neches  Bottom  and  Jack  Gore  Bay- 
on  that  basis,  each  ITFL  club  got  $332,000;  ^^^^  holly,  black  hickory  and  planer  tree,  as  gall                                                            13  300 
now  It  Is  up  to  $1.5  million.  In  1973,  the  well  as  40  wild  orchid  species,  some  found  Beavmiont      '     '                                       6  218 
Redskins  vlll    get   $126,000    Just   for   their  nowhere  else.  ^an      Rosier                                               20*008 
radio  rights.  In  1964,  they  brought  $32,000.  •      The  sclentlflc  resources  of  Big  Thicket  are 

Barrlngton   says.    In   answer   to   criticism  outstanding,  not  only  because  a  variety  of  Tot»i                                                  tn  ISO 

that  pay  cable  is  siphoning  sports  attrac-  biological   communities   are   In   close   prox-                ^^^ ' 

tlons  from  free,  or  home  TV:  "Most  events  Imlty,  but  because  of  the  ecologlc  Interplay  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill,  own- 
are  not  being  seen  now.  despite  so  much  between  species.  Explanation  of  these  sclen-  era  of  Imprcved  property  acquired  for  the 
expansion.  Less  than  30  percent  of  all  sports  tlflc  values  wUl  be  a  major  part  of  th<»  Inter-  Reserve  could  retain  noncommercial  reslden- 
are  shown  on  any  kind  of  television."  pretatlon  by  the  Park  Service  of  the  Reserve,  tlal  rights  of  use  and  occupancy  for  26  years. 
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or  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a  t«rm  ending  at  the 
death  of  the  owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse, 
whichever  Is  later.  Hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  on  lands  and  waten  under  the  Sec- 
retary's Jurisdiction  within  the  Reserve  will 
be  permitted,  in  accordance  with  applicable 
state  and  federal  laws,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate  sones  where,  and  pe- 
riods when,  no  hunting,  fishing  or  trapping 
may  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  fish  or  wildlife  management, 
or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  In  addition, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  acquisition  of  the 
Reserve  without  pxirchase  of  oil,  gas  and 
other  mineral  rights.  It  Is  not  our  Intention 
to  acquire  existing  oU  and  gas  leases  or  to 
acquire  any  other  oil  and  gas  rights. 

It  Is  expected  that,  based  on  June  107S 
prices,  total  development  costs  will  be  ap- 
proximately $4,672,000,  of  which  $4,221,000 
would  be  expended  during  the  first  five  yean 
following  enactment.  Thess  costs  will  be  prl- 


marUy  attributable  to  a  visitor  center.  Inter- 
pretive sheltera,  comfort  statlotis.  nature  and 
hiking  trails,  boat  launching  facilities,  main- 
tenance unit  construction,  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  of  a  pioneer  farm  in  the  Turkey 
Creek  Unit,  parking  areas,  and  access  roads. 

Annual  operating  costs  will  range  from 
$94,000  In  the  first  year  to  $853,000  In  the 
fifth  year  following  enactment.  A  man-year 
end  cost  data  statement  Is  enclosed. 

Estimated  land  acquisition  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  $38,000,000.  Of  the  land  to  be 
acquired,  66.987  acres  are  In  private  owner- 
ship. 26  acres  in  state  ownership.  8  acres  are 
owned  by  the  City  of  Beaumont,  and  130  acres 
by  the  Lower  Neches  Valley  Authority.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  lands  belonging  to  the 
state  or  a  political  subdivision  of  the  state 
could  be  acquired  only  by  donation. 

At  the  present  time  we  anticipate  substan- 
tial new  1976  funding  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  which  would  be  used  to 


acquire  lands  for  the  Reserve,  and  we  hope  to 
approach  full  funding  for  this  Important  pro- 
gram. Assuming  this  occun,  we  can  move 
ahead  aggressively  in  the  land  acquisition 
program  for  Big  Thicket. 

We  estimate  that  visitation  to  the  reserve 
will  be  190,000  visitor  days  during  the  first 
year  and  by  the  tenth  year  following  enact- 
ment should  reach  600,000  per  year. 

Time  Is  running  out  for  the  Big  Thicket,  as 
development  encroaches  on  the  few  areas  re- 
maining of  this  nationally  significant  re- 
source. We  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress  on  this  proposal  for  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Biological  Reserve. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  youn, 

DoroLAS  P.  WHXKLxa, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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DsscaiPTioif  OP  Umrs — Bio  Tbicxct 

NATIOiraL  BIOLOOICAX.  RZSIBVX 

1.  Big  Sandy  Unit— size.  14400  acres. 

The  Big  Sandy  Unit  Is  located  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  Big  Thicket  area 
and  extends  from  the  Alabama-Coushatta  In- 
dian Reservation  southwest  along  Big  Sandy 
Creek  approximately  12  miles. 

The  unit  is  a  wild,  weil-watersd,  rela* 
tlvely  unaltered  arsa  containing  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  Thicket's  recog- 
nizable subtypes,  ranging  from  the  drier  up- 
land community  to  the  stream  bank  and  bay- 
gall  community.  Such  dlvenlty  has  Its  coun- 
terpart In  the  many  kinds  of  mammals,  birds. 
amphibians,  and  reptiles  which  Inhabit  tba 
area.  Thus  the  tract  has  outstanding  poasl- 
bliltles  for  nature-trail  interpretation  axid 
wilderness  hiking. 

2.  Hickory  Creek  Savannah — size,  668  acres. 
While  not  strictly  Thicket-type  vegetation, 

the  longleaf  pine-grassland  association  com- 
prising the  savannah  Is  a  distinctive  thresh- 
old community  bordering  the  true  Thicket 
and  bean  an  important  relatlrauhlp  to  it.  The 
Hickory  Creek  example  occupies  part  pt  a 
discontinuity  In  the  Big  Thicket  type.  This 
hiatus  owes  Its  existence  primarily  to  an  In- 
trusion of  soils  that  do  not  support  the 
Thicket  ecosystem.  TTie  contrast  between  the 
savannah  and  the  actual  Tliloket  Is  so 
marked  that  It  serves  admirably  to  lllustrat* 
the  strength  of  the  influence  exerted  by  soil 
types  on  plant  distribution,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Big  Thicket. 

This  unit  Is  of  outstanding  value  to  bot- 
anists and  naturalUts  because  of  the  great 
variety  of  herbaceous  plants  it  contains.  The 
many  different  species  here  include  many 
rare  forms.  Dominating  the  association  Is  the 
dignified  longleaf  pine,  one  of  the  character- 
istic trees  of  the  drier  parts  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  here  displayed  in  solitary  promi- 
nence. 

3.  Turkey  Creek  Unit— sim.  7,800  acres. 
The  Turkey  Creek  Unit  extends  from  State 

Boute  1943  south  to  SUte  Route  420.  The 


area  Illustrates  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
Upper  Thicket  vegetation  types.  Inidudlng 
the  largest  known  field  of  insectlvoroos 
pitcher  plants  in  the  region.  The  Southern 
porticm  of  this  tract  Is  a  locally  important 
botanical  study  area  aind  many  regard  It  as 
the  most  beautiful  area  in  the  Big  Tlilcket 
Region.  In  this  area  will  be  located  the  only 
visitor  center  development  for  the  Biological 
Bessrve.  All  other  areas  will  be  devoted  to 
hiking  trails,  self-serving  information  ex- 
hibits, and  comfort  faculties  only. 

The  imlt  embraces  several  miles  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  Turkey  Creek  down  to  and 
Including  its  confluence  with  Village  Creek. 
Along  its  length  are  found  splendid  examples 
of  the  Big  Thicket's  "upper  division"  vegeta- 
tive types.  Two  particular  portions  of  ths 
unit  highlight  its  qualities.  First,  near  the 
north  end  is  a  tract  displaying  perhaps  the 
greatest  variety  of  subtypes,  each  in  out- 
standing condition,  to  be  found  within  any 
comparable  acreage  in  the  Thicket.  The  series 
begins  with  what  may  be  the  largest  known 
field  of  the  fascinating  insectivorous  pitcher 
plant  in  the  region,  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  areas  containing  the  savannah,  up- 
land hardwood,  baygall,  cypress  swamp, 
stream  bank,  and  beech-magnolia  communi- 
ties. Also,  the  northern  end  oontams  the  now 
record  Shagbark  Hickory  tree.  The  second 
outstanding  portion  of  the  Turkey  Creek 
Unit  Is  that  containing  the  Village  Greek  oon- 
fluefice.  It  la  an  unusually  well-preserved 
tract  of  mixed  hardwoods  typifying  the 
stream  bank  community. 

4.  Beech  Creek  unit — size  4,866  acres. 

The  rolling  uplands  at  the  head  of  Beech 
Creek  support  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
mixed  hardwood  forest  In  the  Big  Thicket. 
The  area  extends  South  of  Highway  1746  and 
along  the  west  side  of  Highway  97. 

This  unit  lies  In  the  heart  of  what  may 
be  considered  the  richest  expression  of  the 
Big  "niicket's  "upper  division."  It  occupies 
a  well-drained,  gently  rolling  benchland  bor- 
dering the  Neches  River  valley.  Hie  deep, 
fertile  soils  of  this  area  support  fine  stands 


of  the  beech-magnolla-whlte  oak-lobloUy 
pine  association  which  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Tlilcket.  The  entire  unit  lias  been  subjected 
to  some  logging,  but  Is  believed  to  have  the 
potential  to  recover  fully  once  protection  Is 
Instituted.  It  Is  selected  on  the  basis  of  In- 
ferred quality.  In  both  vegetative  properties 
and  wilderness  values. 

6.  Neches  Bottom  Unit  and  Jack  Oore 
Baygall — size,  18,300  acres. 

The  broad  channel  of  the  Neches  Btver 
closely  follows  the  eastern  border  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Region.  Its  flood  plain  supports  ma- 
ture lowland  hardwood  forests  that  contain 
many  species  not  found  elsewhere  In  the  Big 
Thicket.  The  Neches  Bottom  and  Jack  Gore 
Baygall  Unit  includes  bottomland  areas  along 
the  Neches  River,  which  provide  valuable 
habitants  for  endangered  wildlife  speclss. 

It  is  laced  with  sloughs  connecting  with 
the  river,  and  theee  contain  immense  speci- 
mens of  bald  cypress  and  water  tupelo.  The 
sUghtly  elevated  lands  between  the  sloughs 
support  equally  large  trees  of  many  species 
representative  of  the  Big  Thicket's  stream- 
bank  community.  The  area  has  sustained 
some  cutting  and  a  few  pins  plantations  ex- 
ist between  the  Jack  Oore  Baygall  and  the 
river.  Authorities  consider  this  area  to  have 
promising  potential  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
stands  of  lowland  hardwood  forests  In  ths 
gulf  coastal  region.  It,  too  Is  a  good  wild- 
life area  and  lies  In  the  expected  range  of 
the  Ivorybllled  woodpecker. 

6.  Lance  Rosier  Unit — size,  20,008  acres. 
Located  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Big 

Thicket,  the  Lamce  Rosier  Unit  Is  a  relatlvtiy 
IsMated  and  undisturbed  example  of  the 
Lower  Thicket  vegetation  type.  This  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  Lower  Thicket 
communities.  This  large  area  will  facilitate 
preservation  of  wildlife  species  that  might  be- 
come endangered  In  the  smaller  tracts.  This 
20,00e-acre  unit  is  the  largest  of  the  eight 
units,  which  comprise  the  National  Biological 
Reserve. 

7.  Beaumont  Unit — size,  6.218  acres. 
This  unit  Is  an  Irregular  wedge  of  land  at 
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the  confluence  of  Pine  Island  Bayou  and  the 
Neches  River,  Inunedlately  north  of  the  city 
of  Beaumont.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
unit  iB  formed  in  part  by  the  Neches  Canal, 
which  starts  at  the  Neches  River  and  then 
passes  underneath  Pine  Island  Bayou  on  Its 
southward  course;  thus  the  major  portion 
of  the  \inlt  Is  literally  an  Island,  surrounded 
by  streams — both  natural  and  manmade.  The 
unit  l3  a  superlative  representation  of  the 
Thicket's  flood  plain  forest  and  stream  bank 
communities.  It  Is  doubtf\U  If  a  finer  stand 
of  the  various  hardwoods  comprising  these 
types  exists.  Prom  all  evidence,  at  least  the 
southern  third  of  the  unit  Is  that  extreme 
rarity — an  area  which  has  never  been  log- 
ged, unless  a  few  bald  cypress  were  removed 
many  years  ago.  This  Inviolate  condition  la 
probably  attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess across  the  many  sloughs  and  fingers  of 
swampland  which  penetrate  the  area. 

Its  Isolation  and  size  give  the  Beaumont 
Unit  the  highest  rank  In  wilderness  quality 
In  the  entire  area  studied.  It  abounds  with 
varied  bird  and  animal  life.  Alligators  have 
persisted  In  Its  interior  sloughs,  and  <,he  rare 
Ivory-bllled  woodpecker  was  recently  report- 
ed there. 


ByJifr.  HART: 

S.  2287.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  by  amending 
It  to  Increase  competition,  promote  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  prevent 
imreasonable  restraints  on  commerce 
and  the  commercial  working  of  tech- 
nology advancements,  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  employment  for  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  patent 
licensing  system  in  this  country  today 
looks  Uke  the  loser  in  a  barroom  brawl. 
The  bandaids,  gauze  patches,  and  wrap- 
pings pretty  much  disguise  the  form 
underneath. 

Today,  I  Introduce  legislation  which 
would  do  a  bit  of  plastic  surgery — incor- 
porating the  add-ons  and  restructuring 
the  basic  form  so  It  reflects  the  true  goals 
of  the  public-interest  patent  licensing 
system. 

The  goals  of  this  bill  are  two:  First, 
to  make  the  patent  licensing  system  serve 
the  public  Interest  by  providing  that  the 
system  cannot  be  used  to  block  Imple- 
mentation of  technology  which  is  in  the 
public  Interest.  Second,  to  codify  various 
legislative  and  court  decisions  which 
have  said  the  same  thing  in  limited  areas 
of  patent  licensing. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  finally 
bring  the  United  States  Into  line  with  at 
least  20  other  major  industrial  nations 
which  long  ago  recognized  the  need  for 
utilization  of  patented  technology  by  the 
public  to  encourage  rapid  and  open 
development. 

In  doing  so,  we  should  once  more  be 
competitive  in  the  field  of  technology, 
offering  more  employment  to  our  scien- 
tists and  engineers  and  removing  arUfi- 
clal  restraints  on  competition  patents 
can  create. 

Mr.  President,  the  patent  system,  in 
its  entirety,  has  been  thought  of  In  many 
quarters  as  existing  for  the  special  good 
and  benefit  of  Inventors  or  their  cor- 
porate employers. 

Of  course,  this  was  never  the  goal  of 
the  patent  system.  It  was  set  up  by  the 
Constltutbm  to  benefit  the  public  by 
promoting  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts.  Obviously,  neither  has 


been  served  If  a  patent  is  obtained  merely 
as  a  way  of  locking  up  the  technology 
80  that  it  cannot  be  used. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  that  in  choosing 
the  language  to  set  up  our  patent  sys- 
tem, the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  had 
in  mind  Its  forerunner,  the  Statute  of 
Mon<H>olies  adopted  in  England  in  1623. 
This  authorized  patents  when  not  "mis- 
chievous to  the  state,  by  raising  of  the 
prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of 
trade  or  generally  Inconvenient." 

This  country  has  faced  up  to  the  prob- 
lem— on  a  piecemeal  basis — a  number  of 
times  in  the  past  with  specific  Incidences. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  some  of  the  more 
outstanding  examples  of  these. 

Also,  I  ask  that  an  analysis  of  this  bill 
be  printed,  along  with  the  complete  text. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  think  Is  not 
precedent-setting,  but  merely  common- 
sense. 

While  still  encouraging  new  Ideas — 
and  guaranteeing  the  inventor  fair  com- 
pensation— its  sets  out  procedures  where- 
by that  new  idea  can  be  put  to  work  for 
the  public  good. 

I  hope  the  proposals  In  this  bill  will 
widen  discussion  and  draw  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.  2387 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  define  Its  powers  and  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Septem- 
ber 36,  1914,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.,  sees.  41- 
68),  Is  hereby  amended  by  «/iHir.g  ^t  the 
end  of  section  6(a)  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs,  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(7)  It  Is  hereby  declared  an  iinfalr  act 
or  practice  subject  to  this  Act,  and  an  in- 
equitable practice,  for  the  owner  of  a  United 
States  patent  or  any  Uoensee  having  sub- 
licensing rights  thereunder  to  refuse  or  faU 
to  license  such  patent  together  with  aU  avaU- 
able  know-how  neoeasary  commercially  to 
work  the  beet  modes  of  working  the  subject 
matter  of  the  patent  to  any  applicant  In  the 
United  States  on  reasonable  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory terms,  when  the  effect  of  such  re- 
fusal or  failure  may  be  substantlaUy  to  leaaen 
actual  or  potential  conunerce,  and : 

"(A)  The  patented  subject  matter  relates 
to  the  manufacture,  use,  sale,  or  commercial 
working  of  subject  matter  Involving  or  re- 
lated to  public  health,  safety,  or  protection 
of  the  environment;  and  such  subject  mat- 
ter iB  not  commercially  available  to  the  pub- 
lic In  any  section  of  the  country,  or  Is  avaU- 
able  only  in  insufficient  quantities,  or  in  an 
Inferior  quality,  or  at  price  levels  or  subject 
to  other  conditions  or  clrciimstanoes  the  ef- 
fect of  which  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  In  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution of  said  subject  matter  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly  therein,  or  which  indicate 
that  the  same  already  exists;  or 

"(B)  The  patented  subject  matter  has  not 
been  commercially  worked  during  any  con- 
tinuous period  of  three  years  following  the 
date  of  Issue  of  the  patent  thereon,  or  of  four 
years  followmg  the  date  of  application  for 
a  patent  thereon — unless  such  failure  has 
been  due  solely  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  such  owner   and   Ucenaee;    or 

"(C)  It  Is  Infeasible  or  Impracticable  for 
the  applicant,  without  the  grant  of  such 
license,  to  use  or  commercially  work  subject 
matter  in  a  subsequently  Issued  patent  which 
he  owns  or  under  which  he  has  a  license; 
Provided,  however,  that  such  applicant  has 
offered  to  license  the  subsequently   Issued 
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patent  to  the  owner  or  licensee  of  the  orig- 
inal patent  on  reasonable  and  nondiscrimi- 
natory terms;  or 

"(D)  The  applicant  commercially  worked 
the  patented  subject  matter  to  the  United 
States  before  the  actual  filing  date  for  the 
patent  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  The  applicant  Is  the  maker  or  seller 
of  a  product  of  which  the  portion  embody- 
ing the  patented  subject  matter  constitutes 
less  than  ten  percent  or  Is  otherwise  only  a 
mtoor  part. 

"Any  person  Injured  or  aggrieved  by  con- 
duet  declared  an  unfair  act  or  practice  by 
this  paragraph  may  secure  declaratory  relief 
to  respect  to  his  entitlement  to  a  license 
and  the  terms  thereof,  by  civU  action  in  a 
district  court  havtog  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties,  but  nothing  contatoed  to  this  para- 
graph shall  constitute  a  basis  for  an  action 
for  damages. 

"(8)  It  Is  hereby  declared  an  unfair  act 
or  practice  subject  to  this  Act  for  any  cor- 
poration to  enter  toto,  matotato  In  effect, 
or  to  any  way  enforce  or  threaten  to  enforce 
any  contract  with  any  employee  or  prospec- 
tive employee  thereof  which  provides  that  or 
which  as  a  practicable  matter  has  the  re- 
Biilt  that  such  employee  shaU  not  or  cannot 
engage  to  any  trade,  profession,  or  calling, 
or  any  branch  thereof,  subsequent  to  the 
termination  of  his  employment  by  such  cor- 
poration, where  the  effect  of  such  provision 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce  or  substantlaUy  lessen  the  op- 
portunity of  such  employee  to  pursue  his 
Uvellhood:  Provided,  however.  Nothing  con- 
tained to  this  paragraph  shall  make  unlaw- 
ful any  agreement  that  such  employee  shall 
not  divulge  to  others  or  utilize  for  commer- 
cial purposes  trade  secrets  of  such  corpora- 
tion. Any  employee  or  former  employee  of 
any  corporation  who  is  hindered,  limited,  or 
damaged  In  his  pursuit  of  his  livelihood  or 
engaging  to  any  trade,  profession  or  calling, 
by  reason  of  said  corpwratlon's  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  may  maln- 
tato  an  action  in  any  cotirt  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  recovery  of  such  dam- 
ages (tocludlng  loss  of  anticipated  profits, 
if  any) ,  together  with  the  costs  of  malntato- 
Ing  such  action,  tocludlng  attorneys'  fees: 
Provided,  however.  That  any  such  action  shaU 
be  barred  unless  commenced  wlthto  four 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

Sxc.  a.  The  Commlflilon  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  define  any  and  all  terms  used 
hereto,  and  otherwise  to  prescribe  such  pro- 
cedmral  and  substantive  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Commission,  acting  through  its  own  attor- 
neys, is  authcHlzed  and  directed  to  seek  to- 
Junctlve  and  such  other  relief  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  hereunder, 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  The 
Commission  shaU  further  have  aU  powers 
and  enforcement  duties  with  respect  to  un- 
fair acts  or  practices  subject  to  this  Act  as 
it  does  respecting  unfair  methods  of  compe- 
tition and  unfair  acts  or  practices  to  com- 
merce, and  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.,  Sees.  41- 
68)  ShaU  otherwise  be  fully  applicable  with 
respect  to  unfair  acU  or  practices  subject 
to  thU  Act. 

Sxc.  3.  lite  OfDce  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  not  inspect,  examine,  audit,  or 
review  the  subpoenas,  general  or  special  or- 
ders, records,  work,  or  congressional  recom- 
mendations or  testimony  of  the  Commission 
or  any  member  thereof  or  conunent  on  any 
budget  request  made  by  the  Commission,  any 
other  provlson  of  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  Comptroller  General  shall 
conduct  such  reviews,  audits,  and  evalua- 
tions of  the  Commission  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. All  accounts,  budgets,  and  records 
of  the  Commission  shaU  be  submitted  to  the 
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General  Accounting  Offloe  from  time  to  time 
as  the  Comptroller  General  may  require,  and 
the  Commission  shall  matotato,  preserve,  and 
make  avaUable  for  inspection  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  such  records  as  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  may  require. 


HiSTOBiCAL  Examples 

Since  at  least  a  hxmdred  years  ago.  the 
Federal  courts  have  refused  to  enforce  the 
privilege  to  exclude  others,  where  the 
infringer  was  practicing  technology  im- 
portant to  public  health,  safety,  or  the  en- 
vironment. In  the  most  famous  of  these 
cases.  The  City  of  Milwaukee  v.  Activated 
Sludge,  Inc.,  69  F.ad  677,  693  (7th  Ctr.  1934) , 
the  City  of  MUwaukee  was  held  to  have 
infringed  a  patent  for  proceestog  sewage, 
but  the  Seventh  Circuit  refused  to  grant  an 
Injiuctlon.  The  court  states: 

"Ordinarily  court  wlU  protect  patents 
rights  by  injunctive  process.  ...  If ,  however, 
the  tojunctlon  ordered  by  the  trial  court  Is 
made  permanent  to  this  case,  it  would 
dose  the  sewage  plant,  leaving  the  entire 
community  without  any  means  for  the  dis- 
posal of  raw  sewage  other  than  running  It 
into  Lake  Michigan,  thereby  poUuttog  its 
waters  and  endangertog  the  health  and  lives 
of  that  and  other  adjototog  communities." 

Likewise,  a  Federal  court  has  refused  to 
enforce  a  patent  which  would  provide  poor 
people  a  cheap  cure  for  rickets.  In  Vitamin 
Technologists  v.  Wisconsin  Alumni  Retearch 
Foundation,  146  F.ad  041,  046  (»th  Clr. 
1946) ,  the  court  noted,  "It  Is  the  poor  people 
suffering  with  rickets  who  constitute  the 
prtocipal  market  for  appellee's  monopolized 
processes  and  products."  Likewise,  railroad 
car  handbrakes,  firehose  couplers,  and 
street  lamps  have  been  treated  at  various 
times  as  technology  bo  Imbued  with  public 
interest  that  tojunctlve  relief  has  been 
denied  against  patent  Infringement.  VIThat- 
ever  long  term  effect  the  patent  system  has 
to  causing  new  toventlons  to  come  about  has 
been  reconciled  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  saving  or  protecting  human  lives, 
safety,  or  the  environment. 

Congress  itself  has  recognized  the  pre- 
dominance of  this  public  toterest  by  provid- 
ing for  the  compulsory  licensing  of  plant 
patents,  where  such  "Is  necessary  to  order 
to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  fiber,  food,  or 
feed  to  this  coimtry  and  .  .  .  the  owner  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  supply  the  public 
needs  for  the  variety  at  a  price  which  may 
reasonably  be  deemed  fair"  (7  U.S.O.  sec. 
2404).  In  addition.  Congress  has  provided 
for  compulsory  licensing  of  patents  Involv- 
ing clean  air,  if  the  patent  Is  "not  other- 
wise reasonably  available;"  and  the  license 
la  necessary  to  permit  persons  to  comply 
with  the  Federal  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  (43  UJB.C.  sec. 
1867h-«). 

The  ^>ectal  Committee  on  Environmental 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  recently 
adopted    a    resolution    as    foUows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation supports  the  prtoclple  of  manda- 
tory llcenstog  of  patents  to  all  areas  of  pollu- 
tion control  technology  to  those  cases  with 
respect  to  which  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  determined  that  manda- 
tory licensing  is  required  because  the  patent 
holder  is  unwllltog  or  luiable  to  develop  the 
patent  or  to  supply  the  total  market  demand 
for  the  patented  technology." 

The  government  itself  (the  sovereign  which 
grants  the  patent)  has  limited  the  private 
privUege  to  exclude  by  retatotog  the  right 
to  use  patented  toventlons  in  public  proj- 
ects. Section  1408  of  the  Judicial  Code  (38 
UJB.C.  sec.  1498)  provides  that  whenever  a 
patented  tovention  "Is  vised  or  manufac- 
tured by  or  for  the  United  States  without 
license  of  the  owner  thereof,"  the  patent 
owner's  only  remedy  Is  for  "his  reasonable 
and  entire  oon^wnsation  for  such  use  and 


manufacture"  by  an  action  against  the 
United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  The 
phrase  "by  or  for"  the  use  of  the  United 
States  has  been  toterpreted  to  todude  aU 
contractors  and  subcontractors  doing  worK 
for  the  United  States,  The  original  reason 
for  this  statute,  and  one  that  retains  vitality 
today.  Is  that  the  govenunent  retains  the 
rlgh  to  itodertake  work  tovolvtog  the  nation- 
al defense  and  security,  or  other  public 
necessities,  without  beinig  blocked  by  the 
patent  system,  although  it  should  pay  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
patented  invention. 

An  extension  of  this  phUosophy  is  found 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (43  UjB.O.  sees. 
3183-3187).  In  essence,  thU  Act  provides 
that  no  patent  shall  be  granted  for  toven- 
tlons for  use  solely  to  atomic  weapons,  al- 
though an  toventor  may  apply  for  an  award 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made.  An  toventor  may 
obtato  a  patent  for  a  nuclear  tovention  which 
has  a  nonmllltary  use;  but  if  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  declares  that  such  a 
patent  is  "affected  with  the  public  interest," 
under  defined  criteria,  then  others  may  ob- 
tain a  compulsory  license  under  the  patent 
to  order  to  maximize  the  distribution  and 
utUlzatlon  of  the  invention. 

Not  only  has  Congress  required  a  patent 
owner  to  license  a  patent  when  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  use  a  patented  tovention  to 
a  public  project,  but  also  the  Congress  has 
required  that  under  some  circumstances  the 
government  acquire  title  to  certain  patents. 
VThen  the  government  finances  the  research 
work  of  an  inventor,  the  government  Is  some- 
times entitled  to  any  patent  arlstog  from 
such  research  (and  even,  in  some  circum- 
stances, to  a  license  to  utilize  any  back- 
ground patents  which  would  make  utiliza- 
tion of  such  a  government-owned  patent  pos- 
sible). This  is  true  for  solid  waste  disposal 
(43  UBC.  sec.  3363(c)),  saUne  and  other 
water  research  (42  UJ3.C.  sees.  1964 (b)  and 
1961C-3;  see  also  85  Stat.  161).  coal  research 
(30  VS.C.  sees.  666  and  961(c)),  helium 
production  and  research  (60  VS.C.  sec.  167b) , 
arms  control  and  disarmament  research  (22 
U.8.C.  sec.  2673),  certain  agricultural  re- 
search (7  UJS.C.  sec.  4371(a)),  and  research 
under  certato  funds  detUing  with  Appalachla 
(40  App.  U.S.C.  sec.  302(e) ).  The  fundamen- 
tal notion  of  these  statutory  provisions  is 
that  U  the  government  funds  the  research 
and  thereby  underwrites  the  process  and  risk 
of  tovention,  It  does  not  seem  appropriate 
thereafter  to  give  the  hired  contractor  pri- 
vate monopoly  prlvUeges  based  upon  his 
publicly  funded  government  contract. 

In  specific  recognition  of  this  policy. 
President  Nixon,  on  August  23.  1971,  Issued  a 
revision  of  President  Kennedy's  1963  State- 
ment on  Government  Patent  Policy,  which 
recognizes  that  for  all  government  contracts, 
cerUln  patents  (but  not  all  of  them)  shall 
vest  to  the  government.  Such  patents  to- 
ol ude  those  involving  toventlons  (1)  to- 
tended  for  general  commercial  use,  (3)  di- 
rectly concerning  public  health,  safety,  or 
welfare,  or  (3)  arUlng  out  of  technology  de- 
veloped prtoclpaUy  by  or  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

Federal  courts  have  also  required  compul- 
sory licensing  or  cancellation  of  patents 
used  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws  or  other 
economic  regulatory  law.  Numeroxis  court 
cases,  for  example,  have  demonstrated  how 
various  todustrles  to  the  United  States  have 
used  patent  agreements  as  instruments  of 
very  tight  output  and  price  control,  leading 
to  a  monopolization  of  trade  and  a  stifling 
of  competition.  As  the  privately  owned 
patent  monopoly  U  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  to  favor  of  competition  in  the 
United  States,  courts  order  the  licensing  of 
patents  to  safeguard  the  competitive  system 
against  the  adverse  side  effects  of  the  ex- 


clusionary power  of  a  patent.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  Just  a  few  months  ago, 

to  United  States  v.  Glaxo  Group  Ltd.,  

U.S.  (January  33,  1973)  (slip  op.  at  7): 

"[T]o  fashion  effective  relief.  .  .  .  (inantl- 
trtist  suits)  often  involves  a  substantial 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  the  bundle  of  rights  normally  vested 
to  the  owner  of  a  patent,  .  .  ." 

Compulsory  licensing  provisions  are  also 
a  famUlar  feature  of  court-sanctioned  anti- 
trust consent  decrees.  Moreover,  compulsory 
licensing  has  been  applied  to  both  patents 
and  secret  know-how.  The  privilege  to  ex- 
clude others  is  thereby  subordtoated  to  other 
general  rules  which  favor  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  economy  to  help  the 
patent  system  best  fulflU  Its  role  in  a  com- 
petitive economy. 

All  of  these  ad  hoc  applications  are  to 
full  accord  with  the  Pi^  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  of  1883 — 
to  which  the  VS.  is  a  signatory.  Section  6  of 
that  Convention  recognizes  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  have  compulsory  licenses  if  a 
patented  Invention  Is  not  being  utilized 
commercially: 

"Bach  country  of  the  Union  shaU  have  the 
right  to  take  legislative  measures  provld- 
tag  for  the  grant  of  compulsory  licenses  to 
prevent  the  abuses  which  might  result  from 
the  exclusive  rights  conferred  by  the  patent, 
for  example,  failure  to  work." 

In  Ck>n6tltutlonaI  terms,  faUure  to  use  an 
Invention  is  an  abuse  at  the  patent  monop- 
oly, for  such  nonuse  fails  to  achieve  the 
constitutional  piirpose  of  promoting  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  Com- 
pulsory licensing  of  a  patent  which  has  not 
been  worked  has  nothtog  to  do  with  the 
antitrust  laws;  this  nonworklng  provision 
arises  out  of  the  faUure  to  exploit  the  patent 
and  let  the  pubUc  benefit  from  the  toven- 
tion. 

Practically  every  other  major  industrial 
nation  to  the  world  has  enacted  provisions 
to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  patented 
technology  by  the  public  where  necessary 
to  encoiu-age  rapid  and  open  development 
and  exploitation  of  such  technology.  The 
most  conunon  of  these  provisions  to  foreign 
law  prevent  private  patent  monopolists  from 
excluding  the  public  from  practicing  (l) 
technology  tovolving  the  public  health  or 
safety,  (3)  technology  not  being  oommer- 
cially  worked  by  Its  owner,  and  (3)  tech- 
nology on  which  someone  has  obtained  a 
valuable  Improvement  patent. 

The  public  health  and  welfare  provision 
generaUy  adopted  abroad  provides  for  the 
compulsory  licensing  of  patents  relating  to 
the  pubUc  health  or  safety  If  certato  eco- 
nomic conditions  designed  to  protect  the 
patent  owner  and  the  public  are  met.  Thess 
toclude  findings  by  an  appropriate  govern- 
ment agency  that  the  patented  technology 
tovolvtog  such  public  health  or  safety  Is  be- 
ing made  avaUable  to  the  public  only  to 
insufficient  quantities  or  to  an  Inferior 
quality  or  at  abnormaUy  high  prloes. 

The  nonworklng  provision  generally 
adopted  abroad  provides  that  If  technology 
Is  not  being  fully  and  effectively  commer- 
claUy  worked  after  the  eviration  of  three 
years  from  the  grant  of  a  patent  thereon, 
or  of  four  years  from  the  date  the  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  thereon  was  filed,  another 
member  of  the  public  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  the  technology.  Such  provi- 
sions do  not  apply,  of  course,  if  the  owner 
has  a  legitimate  excuse  for  falling  to  com- 
merclaUy  work  the  technology  tovolved. 

The  improvement  patent  provision  g^en- 
erally  adopted  abroad  prevents  the  owner  of 
an  earlier  and  presumably  less  advanced 
patent  from  blocktog  newer  and  more  ad- 
vanced technology.  To  be  fair  to  the  owner 
of  the  earlier  patent,  however,  he  Is  generally 
required  to  license  the  owner  of  the  Improve- 
ment patent  only  If  he  Is  to  turn  permitted 
to  practice  the  Improved  technology. 
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The  first  paragraph  of  this  Act  to  supple- 
ment the  Federal  Trade  Commlsaloa  Act 
(designated  as  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
6(d)  ]  woiild  simplify  and  clarify  the  law  of 
compulsory  licensing.  Essentially,  It  declares 
the  refusal  or  failure  to  license  a  patent  on 
a  reasonable  basis  (and  In  a  commercially 
useful  way)  to  be  Improper  If  two  basic  legal 
tests  are  met.  First,  and  applicable  In  All 
circumstances,  Is  the  test,  based  on  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  that  the  effect  of  such  refusal  to 
license  have  the  requisite  Impact  on  Inter- 
state commerce  of  sutMtantlally  tending  to 
lessen  actual  or  potential  commerce.  The 
second  requisite  condition  varies,  as  de- 
lineated, by  the  following  subparagraphs  to 
the  Act; 

Subparagraph  (A)  codifles  the  long  estab- 
lished Activated  Slxidgv  case  by  requiring 
the  compulsory  lloensmg  of  patents  "related 
to  public  health,  safety,  or  protection  of  the 
envlroiunent,"  when  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so 
to  Insure  the  public's  use  of  the  subject 
matter  on  a  reasonable  basis.  This  provision 
provides  standards  by  which  a  manufacturer 
can  determine  when  his  patent  would  ap- 
propriately be  subject  to  compulsory  licens- 
ing in  this  area,  rather  than  leaving  him  to 
the  possible  uncertainty  of  a  case-by-case 
decision. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  that  if  a 
United  States  patent  has  not  been  commer- 
cially utilized  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  Issuance  of  four  years  from  application, 
and  someone  else  is  willing  to  utilize  or  work 
that  patent  and  pay  a  reasonable  fee  for  a 
license  thereunder,  he  is  permitted  to  do  so. 
This  Is  a  direct  codification  of  the  provision 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  In  Article  6 
of  the  Paris  Convention  of  1883. 

Utilization  of  such  an  unused  patent  does 
the  patent  owner  no  harm;  and  can  only  be 
a  benefit  both  to  him,  as  a  result  of  license 
fees,  and  to  the  public,  through  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  technology.  Oenerally.  the 
only  reason  that  a  given  manufacturer,  or  a 
whole  Industry  (such  as  the  drug  In'lustry). 
will  tend  not  to  grant  licenses  or  otherwise 
utUlze  a  patent  Is  to  block  competition  or 
prevent  development  of  certam  imee  of  tech- 
nology. Otherwise.  If  a  patent  owner  is  not 
able  to  utilize  the  patented  Invention  him- 
self, there  is  no  other  rational  reason  for 
him  not  to  license  his  patent.  Jnder  this 
provision,  if  the  patent  owner  Is  unable  to 
market  his  invention  for  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  such  owner,"  he  then  is  not  com- 
pelled to  license  the  patent. 

Subparagraph  (C)  provides  that  one  pat- 
ent nuiy  not  be  used  to  block  the  utiliza- 
tion of  another.  Often,  one  company  will 
make  a  significant  Improvement  over  the  In- 
vention of  another  (which  Improvement 
would  have  to  be  significant  In  order  to  be 
patentable).  But,  the  company  which  bad 
made  the  significant  Improvement  might  be 
unable  to  exploit  this  Improvement  because 
it  would  mvolve  infringing  a  background  or 
underlying  patent  owned  by  another.  It 
frustrates  the  development  of  technological 
Improvements  to  permit  some  patents  to 
block  the  utilization  of  others  containing 
significant  improvements. 

As  a  result,  this  bill  would  change  the 
patent  law  to  provide  that  one  patent  can- 
not be  used  to  block  the  utilization  or  prac- 
tice of  another.  The  owner  of  the  background 
patent  Is  protected,  however,  because  ho 
does  not  have  to  license  his  background 
patent,  unless  he  receives  a  license  under 
the  Improvement.  This  permits  two  com- 
panies to  practice  the  latest  technology  In 
competition  with  each  other.  This  should 
stimulate  considerably  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustry and  minimize  court  litigation.  More- 
over, opening  up  the  commercialization  of 
complementary  Inventions  should  do  away 
with  the  need  for  elaborate  Industrywide 
patent  pools  which  have  been  used  In  the 
past  as  devices  to  restrict  the  use  or  out- 


put of  technology,  to  facllltete  the  dlvUlon 
of  markets,  or  to  establish  uniform,  anti- 
competitive pricing  policies.  Of  course,  this 
j>roTlslon  would  not  permit  the  development 
of  closed  pools,  which  would  be  used  to  ex- 
clude the  rest  of  an  industry  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  members  of  a  "club."  That  prac- 
tice Is  already  forbidden  by  the  Sherman 
Act  and  such  decisions  as  Associated  Preta 
and  St.  Louia  Terminal. 

Subparagraph  (D)  would  protect  a  busi- 
nessman who  had  commercially  manufac- 
tured an  Item  for  which  someone  else  had 
later  filed  and  then  obtained  a  patent.  This 
provision  Is  common  in  European  patent 
law,  for  it  is  Inequitable  to  force  a  manu- 
facturer to  take  his  product  off  the  market 
If  bis  product  was  on  the  market  prior  to 
someone  else's  actually  filing  his  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  and  thereby  giving  notice 
that  he  planned  to  block  this  Invention 
off  for  himself. 

Subparagraph  (E)  permits  compulsory 
licensing  in  situations  where  patented  sub- 
ject matter  is  "a  minor  part"  of  the  product 
which  the  would-be  licensee  wishes  to  sell. 
It  is  unfair,  and  an  undesirable  blockage 
to  commerce  and  Industry,  to  permit  a  pat- 
ent on  only  a  small  piece  of  a  much  larger 
machine  or  complex  to  block  the  sale  or 
manufacture  of  such  a  complex  machine. 
Such  minor  patents,  or  patents  which  deal 
with  only  a  small  part  of  a  given  area  of 
technology,  have  been  used  In  the  past  to 
block  entire  areas  of  technology.  This  has 
excluded  others  from  coming  in  and  com- 
peting, not  as  to  the  specific  and  claimed 
subject  matter  of  the  patent,  but  as  to  the 
whole  area  of  technology.  Through  the  use 
of  such  blocking  patents,  cartels  have  been 
able  to  divide  markets  to  avoid  newcomers 
from  disrupting  large  and  carefully  con- 
trolled market  schemes  not  related  to  the 
specific  technology  Involved  In  the  patent. 
Persons  denied  licenses  to  which  this  act 
entitles  them  may  seciure  declaratory  re- 
lief, but  not  damages.  In  the  Federal  coiu^. 
The  refusal  to  grant  a  license  would  also 
constitute  unclean  hands,  so  the  patentee 
could  not  sue  an  Infringer  to  whom  he  Im- 
properly denied  a  license.  Additionally,  the 
FTC  coiUd  enter  a  cease  and  desist  cmler. 

Sucn  a  general  pattern  of  compulsory  li- 
censing, uniformly  applied,  and  sxurounded 
by  provisions  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  patent  owner,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
to  disregard  other  aspects  of  the  public  In- 
terest, should  prove  a  useful  means  for  pro- 
moting scientific  and  economic  development 
and  preserving  competition.  Maintaining  a 
"safety  valve"  of  compulsory  licensing  will 
open  up  sections  of  technology  hitherto 
closed  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  quali- 
fied parties  to  carry  mventions  forward  Into 
production.  This  wUl  Increase  the  rate  of 
utilization  of  patented  techniques  that  have 
proven  themselves  commercially  successful 
and  needed  by  the  public. 

Such  compulsory  licensing  should  also  pre- 
vent blocking  valuable  Inventions  and  Im- 
provements thereon  and  will  eliminate  the 
opportunity  for  one  manufacturer  of  a  pat- 
ented item  to  take  over  all  competitors  in 
similar  items.  Compulsory  licensing,  more- 
over, will  remove  opportunities  for  com- 
panies to  impose  as  conditions  for  a  license 
restrictions  on  use,  output,  markets,  or 
prices,  which  mterfere  with  efllclent  produc- 
tion and  the  free  exercise  of  competitive 
forces  in  the  economy.  As  the  patent  ovirner 
will  receive  a  reasonable  royalty  in  return  for 
his  license,  bis  interests  will  be  protected: 
and  be  will  be  lewarded  for  taking  the  risks 
he  Incurred.  As  a  result,  the  undesirable  side 
effects  of  monopolistic  exclusion  should  be 
reduced  while  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts  is  maintained  and  fostered. 

Paragraph  (8)  of  this  bUl  will  assist  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  pursue  their  livelihood. 
Some  state  trade  secret  laws,  and  the  Judi- 
cial interpretation  of  such  state  laws,  have 


bad  the  effect  of  denying  to  some  scientists 
the  opportunity  to  work  for  companies  of 
their  choice.  Tbelr  mobility  has  been  re- 
duced, their  personal  freedom  to  change  em- 
ployers limited,  their  bargaining  position 
weakened:  and  the  more  they  have  learned 
and  the  more  productive  they  have  become, 
the  more  they  have  been  tied  to  their  pres- 
ent employers. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tectmg  trade  secrets  or  formulas  the  scien- 
tists may  have  learned  as  a  previous  em- 
ployee, although  the  protection  given  has  not 
been  so  limited.  Instead,  the  effect  of  some 
state  decisions  has  been  to  prohibit  an  em- 
ployee from  working  In  his  trade  for  a  new 
company  at  all.  This  bill  makes  the  law  imi- 
form  and  sets  what  I  believe  to  be  fair  stand- 
ards to  protect  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees. This  is  not  a  general  trade  secret  law. 
however;  and  it  neither  legalizes  nor  makes 
Illegal  other  agreements  concerning  trade 
secrets.  Instead,  it  leaves  the  present  law 
In  the  area  undlstiurbed  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  Uvellboods  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2288.  A  bill  to  regulate  closing  costs 
and  settlement  procedtires  in  federally- 
related  mortgage  transactions.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce legislation  to  reduce  closing  costs 
on  real  estate  transactions.  If  this  bill 
Is  enacted,  it  will  save  the  average  home 
buyer  at  least  $200  when  he  buys  a  house. 
On  a  nationwide  basis,  the  annual  sav- 
ings to  home  buyers  woiild  exceed  |700 
million. 

The  typical  home  buyer  Is  a  helpless 
victim  at  the  mercy  of  lenders,  lawyers, 
real  estate  brokers,  title  companies  and 
others  who  make  a  living  off  of  real  es- 
tate settlements.  The  average  person  only 
buys  a  home  once  or  twice  in  his  life- 
time, and  has  little  effective  bargaining 
power  over  closing  costs.  The  entire  set- 
tlement process  is  a  deep  mystery  for 
most  home  buyers,  and  on  settlement 
day  many  suddenly  realize  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  additional  dollars  in  closing 
charges  for  services  which  they  don't 
really  imderstand.  Nor  do  home  buyers 
have  any  way  of  Judging  whether  the 
price  they  pay  for  each  item  appearing 
on  their  closing  statements  is  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  home  buyers  are  being  over- 
charged for  closing  services.  The  extent 
of  the  overcharge  was  amply  confirmed 
In  a  1971  study  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  study  showed  a  tremendous  vari- 
ance In  closing  costs  between  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Closing  costs 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $50  to  a  high  of 
$2,000  for  the  same  priced  housing. 

Some  of  this  difference  may  be  due  to 
regional  differences  in  taxes  and  record- 
ing procedures.  But  even  when  these  fac- 
tors are  accounted  for,  there  still  Is  a 
great  discrepancy  between  areas.  As  one 
HUD  ofBclal  put  it.  "In  some  areas  It  Is 
almost  a  matter  of  charging  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear." 

My  bUl  deals  with  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive dosing  costs  in  several  ways. 

First,  it  directs  HUD  to  Issue  regula- 
tions to  limit  the  amount  of  closing  costs 
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which  can  be  charged  in  each  section  of 
the  coimtry.  These  regulations  must  be 
issued  in  6  months  and  would  apply  to 
virtually  all  residential  real  estate  trans- 
actions. These  limits  would  apply  to  such 
Items  as  title  *>Timi^nttt1fTnH.  title  insur- 
ance, surveys,  and  attorney  fees. 

Second,  the  blU  improves  the  present 
system  for  disclosing  clodng  costs.  HUD 
Is  required  to  prepare  an  informational 
booklet  on  closing  costs  and  a  uniform 
settlement  form  to  be  used  on  all  resi- 
dential real  estate  transactions.  Lenders 
are  required  to  distribute  the  informa- 
tion booklet  to  all  loan  applicants  and 
to  give  all  prospective  buyers  and  sellers 
a  complete  description  of  all  closing 
charges  10  days  in  advance  of  any  real 
estate  settlement. 

Third,  the  bill  prohibits  several  anti- 
competitive practices  In  the  settlement 
process  which  tend  to  raise  charges. 
Kickbacks  for  referring  business  or  real 
estate  transactions  are  prohibited.  At- 
torneys are  barred  from  receiving  com- 
missions from  title  Insurance  companies; 
title  Insurance  companies  cannot  write 
Insurance  on  property  when  they  are 
owned  by  or  controlled  by  the  seller  of 
the  property:  and  title  companies  are 
authorized  to  handle  real  estate  settle- 
ments even  where  prohibited  by  State  or 
local  laws. 

Fourth,  the  bill  encourages  long-term 
reform  in  land  recording  procedures  by 
requiring  HUD  to  set  up  a  computerized 
demonstration  program  in  various  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  these  reforms  fill  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  the  excessive  clos- 
ing charges  paid  each  year  by  millions 
of  American  homebuyers. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  partial  general 
revenues  financing  of  benefits  under  title 
n  thereof,  to  permit  individuals  covered 
under  certain  other  retirement  programs 
to  elect  not  to  be  covered  under  social 
sectulty,  and  to  provide  for  the  financing 
from  general  revenues  of  the  health  in- 
surance programs  established  by  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  XVm  of  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

rtNAMCINO    KXrOBM    or    SOCIAL    SSCUSITI    AMP 
MXDICAXB 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ifr.  President,  an  in- 
dex of  the  htmaanity  of  any  civilization 
is  how  it  takes  care  of  Its  elderly.  In  our 
society,  we  have  provided  social  security 
since  193&— albeit  somewhat  behind  the 
first  social  security  legislation  which 
originated  in  Bismark's  Germany  ta 
1881.  Still,  for  us  It  was  a  noble  experi- 
ment. Virtually  all  Americans  have 
grown  to  love  and  support  the  social  se- 
curity system.  However,  the  system  has 
become  so  encumbered  with  changes 
since  its  inception  that  few  really  know 
how  it  works,  and  even  fewer  would  at- 
tempt to  criticize  it  Tet,  there  are  upon 
examination,  many  shortcomings  of  the 
present  system,  scHne  of  which  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  today. 

Today,  social  security  is  neither  social 
nor  security.  It  is  not  social  in  that  all 
society  does  not  equally  participate.  Nor 
is  it  security  In  that  some  are  excluded, 
many  are  paid  too  little  to  retire  on. 


and  the  trust  fimd  concept  Is  a  sham 
that  has  little  relationship  to  the  insur- 
ance principles. 

Let  me  first  elaborate  on  the  social  part 
of  social  security.  That  is,  who  pays  for 
the  retirement  of  the  tiderly?  As  it  now 
stands,  as  emphasized  by  the  President's 
1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
and  by  the  reports  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, the  social  security  system  repre- 
sents a  transfer  of  income  from  lower 
and  middle-income  workers  to  the  elder- 
ly imemployed.  Social  security  contribu- 
tions that  support  the  system  are  not 
really  Insurance  premlmns,  they  are 
taxes.  In  fact,  young  workers  could  get 
three  times  the  benefits  from  a  private 
plan  for  such  a  level  of  contributions. 
And  they  are  taxes  on  the  wage  of  work- 
ers—currently the  first  $10,800  of  earn- 
ings, but  to  rise  to  the  $12,000  level  in 
1974  with  aut<Hnatlc  increases  In  1975 
and  later  geared  to  rises  in  average  earn- 
ings. Tbe  current  5.85  percent  tax  on 
wages  up  to  this  level  Is  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  from  employers.  But  as 
the  Brookings  Institution  studies  have 
shown,  this  additional  tax  Is  really  also 
paid  by  workers  because  employers  shift 
this  tax  back  to  workers  In  lower  wages — 
or  fewer  Jobs. 

This  means  that  social  security  tax  is 
now  the  most  important  tax  for  most- 
workers  earning  under  $12,000  per  year. 
Its  total  cost  to  the  $12,000  workers  ex- 
ceeds that  of  his  Income  tax  obligaUan. 
assuming  a  family  with  two  children. 

Thus,  the  social  security  contributions, 
really  a  payroll  tax.  have  beccone  a  sec- 
ond most  Important  tax  in  the  American 
fiscal  system — approaching  $60  billion, 
second  only  to  the  Income  tax.  But.  the 
critical  point  here  Is  that  this  tax  falls 
on  the  lower  and  middle-Income  wage 
and  salary  workers  because  the  tax  rate 
falls  to  zero  once  Income  rises  above  $10,- 
000  this  year  and  $12,000  next  year.  The 
tax  is  at  zero  on  all  nonwage  income- 
dividends,  rent,  interest,  and  profits. 
Thus,  the  original  concept  of  Insurance 
for  the  retired  wage  earner  on  an  equi- 
table basis  Is  negated. 
.  Having  established  that  the  social 
cost  of  providing  for  the  elderly  Is  borne 
inequitably,  but  by  the  current  gener- 
ation of  lower  and  middle  income  work- 
ing people,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  social 
security  benefits.  More  than  90  percent 
of  Americans  are  covered  by  the  system. 
But  how  does  the  system  work  in  pro- 
viding security? 

Surely,  for  some  recipients,  $100  a 
month  Is  not  a  sufficient  pension  on 
which  to  live. 

Surely,  for  the  wealthy  the  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  not  really  needed, 
nor  for  that  matter,  even  taxed. 

Surely,  for  some,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent work  actually  done.  It  is  possible  to 
qualify  for  social  security  by  having  had 
shares  in  oil  lease  operations  that  are 
defined  as  self-employed  Income. 

Surely,  for  others,  that  growing  num- 
ber who  choose  to  work  after  65  and  add 
to  the  national  product,  there  are  no  so- 
cial secm-lty  benefits  even  though  they 
might  have  paid  social  security  taxes  all 
their  working  lives  and  are  still  taxed 
after  65  on  their  .current  incomes. 

And  surely,  there  is  no  vast  trust  ^imd 
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to  pay  out  pensions  for  the  future — the 
trust  fund  is  only  $43.4  billion,  about 
eight-tenths  of  next  year's  payments— 
for  the  payments  are  primarily  financed 
by  taxes  on  the  working  generation.  And 
that  Is  the  critical  point.  To  run  the  social 
security  system  as  a  private  pension 
scheme  is  a  myth  recognized  by  social 
security  experts. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  Congress 
I  Introduced  similar  lei^slatlon  which 
provided  for  operating  the  social  security 
program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  92d  CcHigress  subse- 
quently Incorporated  this  concept  into 
the  law  with  the  enactment  of  the  20- 
percent  benefit  increase  which  was  effec- 
tive for  October  1972.  Moreover,  this  con- 
cept was  reendorsed  with  the  later  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  1— the  1972  social  security 
amendmmts. 

WHAT  BBOl7U>  SB  Dotnr 

Recognizing  that  taking  care  of  the 
elderly  is  a  social  responsibility  of  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  middle-  and  lower- 
income  workers;  and 

Recognizing  that  benefits  should  flow 
to  all  Americans  in  adequate  amounts  to 
sustain  a  decent  living  standard; 

I  propose  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

First,  the  social  security  benefit  sys- 
tem should  be  separated  from  medicare 
with  respect  to  financing,  while  medicare 
would  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  Med- 
icare would  be  financed  by  general  tax 
revenues  which  would  significantly  lower 
the  burden  on  the  wage  earners  who  are 
presently  bearing  the  financial  responsi- 
bility for  it; 

Second,  the  payroll  tax  should  be 
made  optional  to  the  worker  as  long  as  he 
or  she  is  a  member  of  an  insurance  or 
pension  program  of  at  least  comparable 
magnitude  in  his  or  her  Judgement.  This 
Is  only  fair  in  that  private  insurance  and 
pension  plans  now  offer  more  Incentive 
than  would  the  Federal  plan  on  a  free 
market.  And  the  goal  is  security  in  one's 
old  age;  and 

Third,  the  first  $100  per  month  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  should  be  financed 
out  of  the  general  revenue,  not  the  pay- 
roll tax.  Today,  an  Individual  can  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits  of  a  program  into  which 
he  has  paid  very  little,  the  burden  fall- 
ing on  the  other  wage  earners  contrib- 
uting to  social  seciulty.  If  it  Is  accepted 
that  an  Individual  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
that  are  not  related  to  how  much  he  has 
contributed  to  social  security,  then  the 
middle  and  lower  wage  earner  should  not 
have  to  bear  the  primary  responsibility. 

■nils  plan  could  both  spur  recovery — by 
across-the-board  payroll  Increase  for 
workers  to  spend— and  fight  Inflation  by 
cutting  labor  costs  of  unit  production  as 
well  as  to  revive  business  profits.  It 
would  increase  employment  and  help 
the  American  balance  of  payments  in 
competing  with  imports,  while  making 
exports  more  competitive.  The  new  bur- 
den of  social  security  would  be  more 
equitably  distributed  than  the  old  bur- 
den of  disproportionately  taxing  the  low- 
er- and  middle-Income  wojkers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 

follows: 

S.  2290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
rmu^caia  ra,ou.  ozifzxAL  kxvjn  ubu  or  thz 

msT  $100  or  social  bkuukiti  BDmrra 

SBcnoM  1.  Section  201  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  any  money  appropri- 
ated, pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  section,  for  any  fiscal  year  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  to  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  P^ind,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  each  such  Fund  In  or  with 
respect  to  each  fiscal  yetir,  commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  exptusea 
(other  than  administrative  expenses)  of 
each  such  Fund  which  are  attributable  to 
payments  from  such  Fund,  during  such  fiscal 
year,  of  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
this  title  to  Individuals  (excluding.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  expenses  In- 
curred with  respect  to  any  Individual,  so 
much  of  any  monthly  insurance  benefit  of 
such  Individual  as  exceeds  •100)." 

ELECTIVE  BXXMFTIOK  VSOM  SOCIAL  SBCtTBITT 
COVZBAGK  BY  INDIVIDUALS  COVERED  UNDES 
CERTAIN   OTHER   RETIREMENT   PROGRAMS 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  210  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Service  Excluded  Under  Election  Made  By 
Individual  Covered  by  Qualified  Retire- 
ment Programs 

"(p)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a) ,  the  term  'employioent'  shedl 
not  Include  any  service  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  section  8121  (r)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  fcode  of  1964  applies." 

(2)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
erf  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(0)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  There  shall  be  excluded  any  Income 
(and  related  Items)  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  section  1402(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  applies." 

(b)(1)  Section  1402  (a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  net  earnings  from  self -employment)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(11)  there  shall  be  excluded  any  Income 
(and  related  Items)  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  imder  subsection  (1)  applies." 

(2)  Section  1402  of  such  Code  (definitions 
relating  to.  tax  on  self -employment  Income) 
Is  further  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Electiok  of  Exemption  bt  iNoivmuAi. 
Covered  bt  QnALurxD  Rxtirxmxnt  Pro- 
crams. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Any  Individual  who  at 
the  close  of  his  taxable  year  is  covered  by 
a  qualified  retirement  program  (as  defined 
In  section  3121  (r))  may,  at  his  option,  m 
such  manner  and  form  and  at  such  time  as 
the  SecreUry  or  his  delegate  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe,  elect  to  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  under  section  1401  for  such  taxable  year. 
An  election  made  by  an  Individual  for  any 
taxable  year  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 


irrevocable  (and  may  not  be  subsequently 
changed  by  amendment  of  such  Individual's 
return  for  such  year  or  otherwise) . 

"(2)  Appucabiutt  of  election. — An  elec- 
tion made  by  an  individual  luider  paragraph 
(1 )  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  all  Income  de- 
rived dxirlng  the  taxable  yecu-  for  which  It  is 
made  from  every  trade  or  business  carried 
on  by  such  Individual  (and  with  respect  to 
all  deductions  attributable  to  each  such 
trade  or  busmess  and  any  distributive  share 
of  Income  or  loss  therefrom),  and  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  any  payments  of  es- 
timated tax  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion S163  which  faU  due  after  It  Is  made. 

"(3)  Reqoirkmknt  of  cimultanxotts  suc- 
tion WITH  RxsPBCT  to  bmflotmxnt. — No  elec- 
tion may  be  made  for  any  taxable  year  under 
paragraph  (1)  by  an  Individual  who  during 
such  year  performed  service  which  consti- 
tuted (or  would  but  for  an  election  under 
section  8121  (r)  constitute)  'employment*  for 
purposes  of  chapter  21  unless  such  Individual 
also  makes  an  election  with  respect  to  all 
such  service  under  section  8121  (r);  and,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  lUs  delegate,  the  election  under  paragraph 

(1)  shall  also  include  or  be  accompanied  by 
such  an  election  under  section  8121  (r)." 

(c)  Section  3121  of  such  Code  (definitions 
under  Federal  Ins\irance  Contributions  Act) 
Is  amended  by  addlztg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(r)  Servici  Ktct.tjprd  Unoxr  Elktioh 
Maui  bt  Indivioual  Covzrco  bt  Qualifixd 
Rxtirxment  Program. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
chapter  other  than  for  purposes  of  the  taxes 
ImiMsed  by  section  3111,  the  term  'employ- 
ment' Shall  not  Include  any  serrioe  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  election  tinder  parscraph 

(2)  applies. 

"  (2)   Elections  of  xxxmption. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Any  individual  who  at 
the  close  of  his  taxable  year  (which  shall  be 
determined  In  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tion 211(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  U 
covered  by  a  qualified  retirement  program 
may,  at  his  option,  in  the  manner  provided 
lu  subparagraph  (C),  elect  to  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  under  section  3101  for  such  tax- 
able year.  An  election  made  by  an  Individual 
for  any  taxable  year  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  irrevocable  (and  may  not  be  changed 
by  amenment  of  such  individual's  return  for 
such  year  or  otherwise) . 

"(B)  AppLicABiLiTT  OF  RLBCTioN. — An  elec- 
tion made  by  an  individual  lUider  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  service 
performed  by  such  individual  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  it  Is  made  which  would 
constitute  'employment'  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter  but  for  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Manner  of  election. — An  election  by 
an  Individual  under  this  paragraph  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  under  section  3101  for  any 
taxable  year  may  be  made  only  by  filing  a 
claim  (which  must  be  included  in  or  accom- 
pany an  election  made  under  section  1402(1) 
(1)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  de- 
scribed in  section  1402(1)  (3))  for  a  special 
refund  of  such  tax  under  section  6413(d). 
by  means  of  a  credit  against  the  income  tax 
on  account  thereof  under  section  81(b)  for 
such  taxable  yetu'  or  otherwise. 

"(3)      MXANINO     or     'QDALinZD     SRIRBMEMT 

PROGRAM'. — For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
(and  for  the  purposes  of  section  1402(1))  a 
'qualified  retirement  program'  means  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide,  for  workers  cov- 
ered thereunder,  retirement,  surrXvor  and 
disability  bejfckts  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Edutotion,  and  Welfare  determines 
to  be  comparable  in  value  to  the  retirement, 
survivor,  aifid  disability  benefits  provided  to 
Individuals  covered  by  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  An  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  covered  by  a  qualified  retire- 
ment program  at  the  end  of  his  taxable  year 
only  if  he  made  (or  had  made  on  his  behalf) 


contributions  to,  and  was  covered  by,  such 
program  for  all  of  the  months  of  such  year." 

(d)  (1)  Section  6413  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (special  rules  applicable  to 
certain  employment  taxes)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(e),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  follovrlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  ttMwxnma  ARisnfo  Out  or 
Exemption  Based  on  Coverage  of  Quautixo 
Bxtirxmxnt  Program. — 

"(1)  In  oxkzral.— IX  an  employee  de- 
scribed In  section  8121(r)(2)  (A)  receives 
wages  from  one  or  more  employers  for  serv- 
ices performed  during  the  taxable  year,  such 
employees  shall  be  entitled  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  31  (b) )  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund of  any  amount  of  tax,  with  respect  to 
such  wages,  imposed  by  section  3101  and 
deducted  from  the  employee's  wages 
(whether  or  not  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate). 

"(2)  NonncATiON  to  srcretart  or  health. 
kducatton,  and  wrlfarb. — The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  promptly  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
each  special  refund  allowed  under  this 
subsection." 

"(2)  Section  6413(c)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "Bassd  on  Multipuc  Bm- 
flotmxnt"  after  "RxFumw  in  the  heading; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "during  such  year" 
where  it  appears  In  clause  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1)  the  following:  "(after  the  application  of 
section  Siai(r)(l)    in  any  case  It  applies)". 

(e)  SecUon  31(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  credit  for  special  refunds  of  social  se- 
curity tax)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  6413(d) "  after  "section 
6413(c) "In paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "to  which  paragraph 
(1)  applies"  In  paragraph  (2)  the  followmg: 
"and  which  represents  a  special  refund  al- 
lowable under  section  6413(c)". 

(f)  Section  205(c)  (6)  (F)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  Inaertmg  after 
"information  returns"  the  following;  ",  elec- 
tions made  under  sections  1402(1)  and  3121 
(r)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

rm ANciNG  or  mkdicare  programs  raoM 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (lelatmg  to  rate  of  tax 
on  self -employment  Income)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(a) "  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section. 

(2)  (A)  Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof: 
and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "(a) "  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section. 

(B)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers — Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof; 
and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section. 

(3)  Section  6061(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  statements  required  to  be  furnished  to 
employees  by  employers)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(4)  (A)  "nie  amendments  made  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  81. 
1971. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  ahaU  be  effective  with  respect  to 
wages  received  after  December  31,  1971. 

~(C)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(2)  (B)  shall  be  effective  with  req>ect  to 
wages  paid  after  December  31,  1978. 
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(b)  (1)  Section  1832  of  the  SocUl  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  (commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  sufficiency  of  moneys  in  such  fund  to 
permit  the  making  of  such  payments  there- 
from as  are  authorized  by  law.  Any  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  such  fund 
by  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  In  addition  to  any  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  year  to  such  fund 
under  any  other  provision  of  law." 

(2)  (A)  Section  1837  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  if.  for  any  month,  any  Indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  the  insurance  benefits 
provided  under  part  A,  such  individual  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Insurance 
program  established  by  thU  part  for  such 
month  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  such  program." 

(B)  Section  1839(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  Individual  deemed,  under  sec- 
tion 1837(f),  to  be  enrolled  in  the  insurance 
program  established  by  this  part." 

(C)  Section  1840  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  any  pre- 
mium owed  by  an  Individual,  who  is  deemed 
(under  section  1837(f))  to  be  enrolled  for 
any  month  In  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
Ushed  by  this  part,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  timely  paid." 

(D)  Section  1844(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  (I)  by  Inserting 
"(disregarding  from  such  aggregate  any  pre- 
miums deemed  to  be  paid  under  section 
1840(f))"  ImmedUtely  after  "Trust  Fund" 
and  (H)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof; 

(U)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  of  such  period  ";  and";  and 

(ill)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  a  Oovernment  contribution  equal  to 
200  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  pre- 
miums deemed  to  be  paid  under  section 
1840(f)." 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hbuska,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATCR,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr 
Scott  of  Virginia) : 

S.J.  Res.  142.  A  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
balancing  of  the  budget.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  took  the  oath  of  office  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Nebraska  on  January  3. 
1939,  the  United  States  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1939  was  out  of  balance  by  $3,862 
bllUon,  receipts  of  $4,979  bUlion  having 
been  exceeded  by  outlays  totaling  $8,841 
billion. 

Contrast  these  figures  with  the  cur- 
rent statistics.  According  to  the  mid- 
session  review  of  the  budget,  published 
on  June  1  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
$17.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
deep  plunge  into  red  ink  has  come  about 
despite  the  fact  that  receipts  for  1973 
will  exceed  expenditures  for  1972.  The 
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same  midsesslon  review  anticipates  a  def- 
icit of  $2.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
even  though  receipts  in  1974  will  be  $16.2 
billion  more  than  outlays  for  1973.  In 
other  words.  Federal  spending  continues 
to  race  ahead  of  annually  increasing 
revenues. 

Some  will  say  that  to  contrast  current 
budget  figures  with  those  of  1939  is  un- 
realistic since  our  population  and  gross 
national  product  have  both  vastly  in- 
creased, and  the  quality  of  life  and 
standard  of  living  has  undergone  re- 
markable change.  However,  if  those 
skeptics  will  look  at  the  price  of  goods 
and  services  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
1839  and  compare  it  with  the  present, 
they  will  see  clearly  the  disastrous  im- 
pact of  splraling  deficit  spending.  If  they 
will  compare  the  national  debt  then  and 
now,  they  will  see  the  crushing  burden 
which  is  being  passed  on  to  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans — our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  with  receipts 
Increasing  year  after  year  and  every  year 
surpassing  the  outlays  of  the  previous 
year's  deficit  budget,  we  should  at  least 
be  able  to  balance  the  budget.  Ideally,  we 
should  be  able  to  create  surpluses  that 
can  be  applied  toward  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  We  cannot  balance  the 
budget,  let  alone  reduce  the  debt,  unless 
and  until  we  bring  outlays  under  control. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I 
am  today  introducing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  implement  the  concepts  of 
Federal  budget  control  and  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  I  am  proud  to  have  join- 
ing with  me  as  cosponsors  five  of  my 
colleagues:  Senators  Fannin,  Qold- 
WATBB.  Hklms,  Hruska,  and  Scoxr  of 
Virginia. 

I  w&s  a  member  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol, and  I  fully  support  the  efforts  it 
has  undertaken  to  bring  the  budget  im- 
der control.  I  am  well  aware  that  many 
excellent  ideas  have  already  been  offered 
In  this  Congress  to  deal  with  various  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  Our  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Brock,  has  tatroduced  a  bill,  S.  40, 
which  offers  useful  remedies.  Likewise, 
S.  1641  embodying  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol holds  out  much  promise. 

However,  after  studying  each  of  the 
simdry  proposals  offered  thus  far.  In- 
cluding several  which  I  myself  have  of- 
fered In  past  Congresses,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  there  Is  only  one  way  to 
achieve  real  control  over  Federal  spend- 
ing and  to  obtain  the  "balanced  budget" 
goal  most  of  us  desire.  A  statute  pro- 
viding for  a  balancing  of  the  budget  and 
limiting  expenditures  can  be  easily  re- 
pealed or  supplanted  by  a  subsequent 
statute.  A  constitutional  amendment  that 
merely  declares  that  the  budget  must  be 
balanced  is  difficult  to  administer.  What 
happens  when  there  Is  not  enough  mon- 
ey? Who  establishes  the  priorities?  Such 
an  amendment  Is  fraught  with  problems. 
The  only  way  we  can  truly  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  is  through  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  man- 
dates the  collection  of  taxes  to  pay  for 
any  deficit  if  Congress  or  the  President 
or  both  fail  to  carry  out  their  other  con- 
stitutional or  legislative  duties.  Any  solu- 


tion that  Is  not  self -implementing  sub- 
jects Congress  and  the  Executive  to  the 
same  political  pressures  that  now  pre- 
vent us  from  achieving  a  balanced 
budget. 

In  my  estimation,  none  of  the  pro- 
posals offered  thus  far  meets  this  cri- 
terion. They  contain  valuable  suggestions 
for  reforming  antiquated  congressional 
procedures,  giving  Congress  a  mechanism 
for  judging  priorities,  and  assigning  re- 
sponsibility for  overall  budget  review. 
Pushed  back  to  its  root,  however,  our 
budget  problem  does  not  result  from  an- 
tiquated procedures,  inadequate  machin- 
ery, or  fuzzy  guidelines  or  responsibility. 
These  are  essentially  peripheral  prob- 
lems. Our  failure  to  control  spending  and 
balance  the  budget  emanates  primarily 
from  a  failure  of  will.  Both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment have  demonstrated  repeatedly  an 
imwilllngness  to  stand  against  the  polit- 
ical pressures  to  spend  beyond  our 
means.  I  believe  legislators  fail  to  meet 
this  test  primarily  because  they  face 
pressures  against  which  we  provide  no 
buffer — no  insulation. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  actually  aware 
as  they  were  of  the  dangers  of  imbrl- 
dled  democracy — anarchy — on  the  one 
hand,  and  unbridled  authoritarianism — 
dictatorship — on  the  other,  would  be  hor- 
rified to  find  today  how  little  remains 
of  the  insulation  from  the  whims  of  pres- 
sure groups  and  the  "body  politic"  In 
general  which  they  rightly  deemed  so  Im- 
portant to  reasonable  and  successful  gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  a  considerable  quarrel  with  peo- 
ple who  advocate  more  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  I  believe  in— more  so;  this  Is, 
that  I  find  authorized  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  would  have  somewhat  less  quarrel 
with  the  advocates  of  big  government, 
however,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  col- 
lect the  taxes  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
programs  they  want  to  "give"  the  peo- 
ple. They  do  not.  Invariably  they  want 
to  spend  now  and  let  someone  else  pay 
later.  In  short,  they  are  susc^tible  to  the 
vast  array  of  pressures  to  spend,  against 
which  there  are  presently  almost  no  bal- 
ancing pressures  not  to  spend. 

Out  in  Nebraska,  we  have  a  pay-as- 
you-go  system.  We  have  It  not  because 
our  politicians  are  peculiarly  wise  and 
good,  not  because  they  are  less  suscepti- 
ble to  political  pressures  than  lawmakers 
elsewhere,  but  because  our  Pounding 
Fathers  wrote  into  the  State  constitu- 
tion a  provision  that  requires  the  State  to 
live  within  its  income.  I  propose  the 
adoption  of  that  same  principle  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

My  proposal  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  balanced  budget  to  the 
Congress.  If  his  estimate  of  receipts  ex- 
ceeded his  request  for  spending,  he  would 
be  required  to  calculate  the  required 
amount  of  surtax  that  It  would  take  to 
put  his  budget  In  balance.  If  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  President's  budget  as 
is,  the  surtax  would  automatically  go 
into  effect.  The  Congress  could,  howerer, 
reduce  expenditures,  or  impose  some 
other  kind  of  tax  to  put  the  budget  In 
balance,  or  they  could  let  the  surtax  go 
into  effect.  ^ 

The  President's  estimates  may  be  In 
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error  or  the  Congress  may  vote  much 
''  more  spending  than  was  recommended 
in  the  President's  budget,  so  the  propostU 
provides  that  at  two  later  times  during 
the  year  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall 
make  an  estimate  of  the  spending  au- 
thorized and  the  receipts,  and  IT  there 
will  be  a  deficit,  he  must  find  the  amount 
of  surtax  necessary  to  make  up  the  def- 
icit. If  this  deficit  is  not  otherwise  taken 
care  of,  this  sxutax  automatically  goes 
into  effect. 

This  proposal  would  mean  tliat  if  we 
are  to  spend,  we  have  to  collect  the  taxes. 
I  believe  It  will  result  in  reduced  spend- 
ing. The  provisions  of  the  amendment 
can  be  set  aside  with  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  Congress  in  times  of  emergency 
or  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  view  this  pro- 
posal as  the  whole  answer.  I  strcxigly 
favor  many  of  the  concepts  outlined  In 
other  proposals  for  restricting  the  con- 
gressional budget  review  and  control 
procedures.  Such  reforms  are  properly 
the  siibject  of  legislative  action  and 
should  not  be  speUed  out  in  the  Con- 
stitutlcm. 

I  am  not  one  who  takes  lightly  the  con- 
cept of  amending  our  Constitution.  It  has. 
In  fact,  probably  been  amended  too  much 
already.  But  we  are  dealing  here  with  a 
problem  which  has  now  plagued  us  al- 
most constantly  for  over  a  third  of  a  cen- 
ivay,  and,  unless  we  take  drastic  action, 
it  will  only  get  worse.  My  analysis  is  that 
no  simple  legislative  remedy  will  cure 
the  problem  for  the  reason  I  have  already 
stated:  Legislation  can  be  repealed  or 
supplanted  by  a  simple  majority  of  Con- 
gress at  any  time  and  legislation  which  is 
not  self-iinplementing  can  be  ignored  by 
Congress — as  we  now  regularly  ignore 
the  legislative  mandate  to  adjourn  each 
session  by  June  30,  except  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Assume,  for  example, 
that  a  Committee  falls  to  make  a  report 
or  take  an  action  mandated  of  it.  or  falls 
to  do  so  in  a  timely  fashion.  What  can 
be  done?  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
many  acts  of  Congress  which  require  re- 
torts of  various  executive  branch  agen- 
cies and  how  often  those  reports  are  not 
received  by  the  date  due,  or  are  never 
received  at  all.  If  nothing  Is  done  when 
an  executive  agency  ignores  the  mandate 
of  Congress,  what  likelihood  is  there  that 
Congress  will  effectively  discipline  its  own 
conunittees  when  they  violate  budget  re- 
form mandates,  especially  when  that  vi- 
olation may  be  in  response  to  political 
pressures  which  affect  the  entire  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  resolution 
I  am  Introducing  today  will  meet  this 
problem  in  a  workable  and  practical  way. 
If  this  constitutional  amendment  is 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  it  would 
clearly,  fairly,  and  without  chaos  compel 
the  Federal  Government  to  spend  only 
the  money  that  comes  In  each  year. 

In  closing  I  want  to  note  that  I  have 
continued  In  this  Congress  the  study  of 
the  cost  of  proposed  legislation  which  I 
began  in  the  last  Congress.  Later  In  the 
week  I  will  have  a  rather  astonishing 
report  of  what  the  study  shows  so  far  for 
the  93d  Congress.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
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will  take  a  careful  look  at  that  report  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  it  adds  subetantial 
impetus  to  the  need  for  the  kind  of 
amendment  I  am  proposing  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinanimotis  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  Joint  resolution 
and  a  brief  outline  of  its  basic  operational 
concept  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  and  outline  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcohs,  as  follows  : 
SJ.  Rbs.  14a 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled  (ttoo-thirtLi 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  la  hereby  propoeed  as  aji 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states,  which  ahaU  be  vaUd  to  aU  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
raUfled  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  after 
Its  submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"ASTICLB   — 

"SscnoK  1.  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of 
the  Congress,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  budget  which  shaU  set  forth 
separately — 

"(1)  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Oovemment,  other  than  trust  funds,  dxirlng 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under  the  laws  then 
existing; 

"(3)  his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
outlays  to  be  made  from  funds  other  than 
trust  funds  d\irlng  such  ensiling  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(3)  If  such  recommendations  exceed  such 
estimate,  a  s\urtax  rate  which  the  President 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  be  applied  with 
respect  to  the  Income  tax  of  taxpayers  to 
thoee  portions  of  taxable  years  of  taxpayers 
occxirrlng  dvirlng  such  fiscal  year,  so  that 
such  receipts  wlU  equal  such  outlays. 
Such  s\irtax  shall  be  effective  and  so  ap- 
plied to  such  fiscal  year  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  2  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  2.  D\irlng  the  first  quarter  of  each 
fiscal  year,  and  during  the  third  quarter  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall — 

"(1)  estimate  the  receipts  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, other  than  trust  funds,  during  such 
fiscal  year; 

"(2)  estimate  outlays  to  be  made  from 
funds  other  than  trust  funds  diulog  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(3)  (A)  If  such  estimate  of  outlays  ex- 
ceeds such  estimate  of  receipts,  determine 
a  surtax  rate  which  the  Speaker  considers 
necessary  to  be  applied,  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  of  taxpayers,  to  those  portions 
of  taxable  years  of  taxpayers  remaining  In 
such  fiscal  year,  so  that  such  receipts  will 
equal  such  outlays;  or 

"(B)  If  such  estimate  of  outlays  equals 
such  estimate  of  receipts,  determine  that  no 
surtax  rate  Is  necessary  to  be  applied. 
Any  such  determination  shaU  be  effective, 
and  so  applied,  with  respect  to  the  remalnoer 
of  such  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  commencing  at  least 
30  days  after  such  determination  by  the 
Speaker.  The  siirtax  rate  determined  by  the 
President  under  section  1  of  this  article  shaU 
not  thereafter  be  applied  commencing  with 
such  effective  date. 

"Sxc.  3.  During  the  last  month  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  President  shaU  review  whether 
the  receipts  of  the  Oovernment.  other  than 
trust  funds,  for  such  year  will  be  less  than 
the  outlays  other  than  trust  funds  for  that 
fiscal  year.  If  he  finds  that  such  receipts  are 
going  to  be  leas  than  such  outlays,  he  shall 
determine  a  surtax  rate  which  he  considers 
necessary  to  be  applied  with  respect  to  the 


income  tax  of  taxpayers,  so  that  taxes  re- 
ceived by  the  Oovernment  from  such  surtax, 
when  added  to  other  receipts  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, wlU  equal  such  outlays.  Such  surtax 
ShaU  be  effective,  and  so  applied,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  only  diulng  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  surtax  effective 
and  applied  uuder  this  section  Is  In  addition 
to  any  other  surtax  that  may  be  effective  and 
applied  under  this  article  and  may  not  be 
superseded  or  modified  under  section  1  or 
3  of  this  article. 

■'S»c.  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  1,  a, 
and  3  of  this  article  may  be  suspended  In 
the  case  of  a  grave  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress  (Including  a  state  of  war 
fonnaUy  declared  by  Congress)  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  agreed  to  by  a  roU  call  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  aU  the  Members  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  with  each  such  resolu- 
tion providing  the  period  of  time  (not  ex- 
ceeding one  year)  during  which  those  pro- 
visions are  to  be  suspended. 

"Sxc.  5.  This  article  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  next  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shaU  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  i4>proprlate  leg- 
islation." 

Basic  Oxttunb  of  Pbopossd  Cttstis  Ajcknd- 
kxnt:  a  CoNsnruTioMAL  AuMmsaxn  ros 
Btnxnr  Contkol 

(1)  When  the  President  submits  his 
budget  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  (e.g., 
in  January,  1974),  he  must  include  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Income  surtax  nscsssary  to  cover 
any  deficit  in  the  proposed  budget  (Le.,  the 
budget  for  FY  "76) . 

(a)  If  he  submits  a  deficit  budget.  Con. 
gress  must  either — 

(1)  find  other  ways  of  financing  the  deficit 
In  that  fiscal  year, 

(U)  reduce  expenditures,  OR 

(ill)  the  surtax  automatically  goes  into 
effect  (for  FT  '76) . 

(3)  Twice  later,  m  the  first  and  third 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  U  effective  (e.g..  FY  •76) .  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  must  again  estimate  Income, 
ouUays  and  (If  that  estlmats  shows  a  deficit) 
the  amotint  of  surtax  necessary  to  cover  the 
deficit. 

(a)  Thus.  If  the  President  has  miscal- 
culated 

OB 

If  Oongresa  has  acted  In  such  a  way  as  to 
create  or  increase  a  deficit, 

TRXir 

(1)  Congress  must  enact  some  other 
method  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue,  or 

(U)  Congress  must  reduce  expenditures, 
or 

(Ul)  Congress  must  Impose  an  additional 
sxirtax  which  goes  Into  effect  automatlcaUy 
(for  the  remamder  of  FY  "76),  sufficient  to 
cover  the  additional  deficit. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  the  Fiscal  Year  (Le., 
FY  "76),  the  Presldsnt  makes  a  final  esti- 
mate of  income  and  outlays  and  any  neces- 
sary adjustment  In  the  surtax  to  cover  any 
actiial  deficit. 

(a)  Again  the  surtax  is  automatic,  but 
this  time  It  Is  Imposed  In  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  (FY  "76) . 

(b)  This  surtax  Is  In  addition  to  any  sur- 
tax which  may  prove  necessary  to  meet  a 
deficit  In  the  budget  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  (i.e.,  FY  "76)  as  a  result  of  a  deficit 
budget  propoeed  by  the  President  (m  Janu- 
ary 1976)  or  a  deficit  situaUon  created  by 
the  Congress  through  the  enactment  of 
legislation. 

(4)  The  automatic  surtax  can  be  rescinded 
in  a  deficit  situation  under  only  two  circum- 
stances. 

(a)  By  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress. 

(b)  By  a   naUonal   emergency.   formaUy 
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dsdarsd  as  such  by  the  Congress  by  a  three- 
fourths- vots. 

(6)  Any  declaration  of  war  or  ti»twwtti 
emergency  Is  effective  for  only  one  year  and, 
unless  renewed  annually  by  the  prescribed 
vote  of  the  Congress,  the  emergency  lapses 
and  any  deficit  is  again  required  to  be  funded 
by  the  automatic  surtax  provisions  unless 
otherwise  accommodated  by  Congressional 
action  Increasing  the  revenue  or  reducing 
spendmg. 

(6)  Trust  funds  would  not  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  regxUar  budget  and  surpluses 
in  thoee  trust  accounts  ^ould  not  be  appli- 
cable toward  offsetting  any  deficit  in  the 
regular  budget. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.  1434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1434,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
disregard  children's  benefits  received  by 
an  individual  imder  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  determining  whether  that  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  dependent  of  a  taxpayer. 
8.  isso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1520,  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  all  laws, 
and  executive  branch  rules,  regiilatlons, 
orders,  and  procedures,  relating  to  the 
classifications  and  protection  of  infor- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  consistency  with  the  eflBcient  opera- 
tion of  the  Government,  including  the 
proper  performance  of  its  duties  by  the 
Congress. 

s.  isia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIwtym,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibli)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1812,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  coordination  of  Federal 
reporting  services. 

8.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 

Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickkr),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2508,  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  clearing  agencies  and 
transfer  agents,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  aiss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxkirb,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  was  Added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2139,  concerning  the  falsification  of  sta- 
tistics. 

S.    214T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doicemici.  the 

Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNGs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2147.  to  conduct  a  study  relating  to  the 
procurement  and  use  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  products  manufactured  from 
recycled  materials. 

S.    3200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibli),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btjr- 
DiCK),  the  Senator  from  Nevcula  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HAxriELD) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ("Mr. 


HuGHss) ,  the  Senator  from  Waahington 
(Mr.  Magnuson).  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  8.  2200.  the  Right  to  Financial 
Privacy  Act. 

8.  aaso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pracv,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlktt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2280,  to  Eunend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 — AMEinSMENT 

AMKNSMSirr    KO.    44S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  cm 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  calendar  is  S.  1841.  Calendar  330, 
which  deals  with  the  broadcasting  of 
football  games.  Whether  we  shall  take 
that  up  before  the  adjournment  or  not, 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  to  be  printed.  I 
send  It  to  the  desk  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  not  be  read,  but  merely 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Amsmdmknt  No.  446 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  "forty-eight"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "seven- 
ty-two". 


AMENDMENT  OF  EXPORT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT  OF  1969 — AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    447 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  8.  2053,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  and  ask  that  Its  text  be  printed 
in  full  In  the  Record. 

My  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  fully  consider  established 
and  historical  trading  patterns  in  im- 
posing any  export  controls  which  may 
be  necessary  as  a  result  of  abnormal  for- 
eign demand  or  domestic  scarcity. 

The  amendment  does  not  establish 
rigid  historical  quotas  but  it  is  a  clear 
expression  of  congressional  Intent  that. 
If  our  exports  must  be  limited,  estab- 
lished markets  are  to  be  given  some  pref- 
erence over  new  and  uncertain  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  an  advocate  of 
expanding  U.S.  exports,  not  restricting 
thera.  But  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  ad- 
Just  to  world  economic  conditions  when 
periodic  foreign  demand  threatens  to 
drain  the  U.S.  cupboard  bare. 

I  believe  that  our  agiiciUtural  section 
can  expand  its  production  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs  as  well  as  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  bad  harvests  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  have  combined 
with  a  great  Increase  in  demand  for 
protein  and  grain  to  place  pressure  on 
U.S.  supplies  and  aggravate  already  high 
food  prices. 


We  have  ah«ady  been  forced  to  im- 
pose export  controls  on  last  year's  crop 
of  soybean  and  oil  seed  products. 
Rumors  of  export  controls  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  drove  the  price  for  these 
products  down  the  limit  on  the  com- 
modity markets  this  past  Friday. 

Over  half  of  the  new  wheat  crop  has 
already  been  sold  for  export  and  a  new 
sale  of  500,000  tons  of  wheat  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  reported 
yesterday.  It  is  apparent  that  demand 
for  the  limited  supply  of  n.8.  wheat  and 
other  grains  Is  Increasing.  9 

If  export  controls  are  imposed  on  these 
products,  who  should  be  denied  access? 
In  a  hungry  world  whose  order  should 
go  unfilled? 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  equi- 
table way  to  distribute  prime  commod- 
ities is  to  give  consideration  to  previous 
trade  patterns.  Article  xm  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariff  and  Trade 
says  that  when  all  buyers  cannot  be 
served,  the  most  equitable  way  of  al- 
locating supplies  is  on  an  historic  basis. 
Japan.  England,  and  Germany  have  long 
been  purchasers  of  American  farm  pro- 
duce. While  our  trade  must  be  fiexlble 
enough  to  meet  demands  for  new  mar- 
kets such  as  China  arid  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  must  not  forget  our  traditional  trad- 
ing partners  with  whom  we  have  spent 
decades  building  commercial  ties.  For 
example,  we  have  furnished  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  soybeans  consumed  in  Japan 
for  the  last  10  years.  Now  we  are  forced 
to  ration  soybeans  to  Japan  because  the 
Soviet  Union  bought  40  million  bushels 
last  fall.  These  export  controls  will  have 
/an  adverse  effect  on  our  exports  for  some 
time.  If  we  cannot  guarantee  a  continu- 
ing supply  to  our  established  customers, 
other  countries  are  more  than  ready  to 
step  into  our  markets.  Brazil  is  already 
planting  soybeans  at  such  a  rate  that 
some  Brazilian  officials  are  warning  that 
the  country's  coffee  production  is  being 
reduced  in  order  to  plant  soybeans. 
Brazil  is  actively  seeking  new  markets 
at  a  time  that  we  are  limiting  sales  to 
the  Japanese. 

In  addition,  if  export  controls  are  ex-  i 
tended  to  wheat  and  other  grains  with- 
out consideration  of  existing  trading 
patterns,  the  Japanese  may  turn  to  the 
Australians  with  whom  China  has  re- 
cently suspended  purchases  for  political 
reasons.  Mr.  President,  last  year  this 
country  experienced  a  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  of  over  $4  billion.  We  need  to  not 
only  maintain,  but  to  Increase  the  levels 
of  our  exports  to  that  countiy. 

If  agriculture  Is  to  bear  an  increasing 
role  in  balancing  our  trade  accounts, 
then  stable  and  reliable  markets  must 
be  found  and  maintained. 

If  trade  relations  are  suspended,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  rees- 
tablished. Export  controls  imder'the  best 
circumstances  cause  our  traditional  for- 
eign buyers  to  look  elsewhere.  But  export 
controls  which  do  not  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  existing  trading  patterns 
will  permanently  damage  American  ex- 
ports. What  country  wants  to  place  Its 
reliance  in  a  trading  partner  who,  after 
demanding  that  you  purchase  more  of  Its 
products  for  years,  suddenly  Imposes  re- 
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stiictlons  without  some  preference  for 
previous  trading  relations. 
-  Mi.  President,  we  must  assure  Japan, 
as  well  as  our  other  established  trading 
partners,  that  we  are  serious  about  pro- 
tecting our  commercial  ties  during  pe- 
riods of  shortages.  I  believe  that  my 
amendment,  if  adopted  and  complied 
with,  will  give  those  trading  partners 
that  assurance. 

The  application  of  shortnm  controls 
should  not  be  allowed  to  undermine  the 
long-range  advantage  to  our  Nation  of 
continuing  mutually  beneficial  exchanges 
in  world  trade. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RIPPING  COAL  PROM  THE 
NORTHERN  PLAINS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  know. 
Senator  Metcalf  and  I  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  damage  and 
harm  that  may  come  to  eastern  Mon- 
tana as  a  result  of  imregulated  surface 
coal  mining.  Montana  has  a  tremendous 
resource  and  we  are  confident  that  we 
can  participate  in  the  effort  to  meet 
the  energy  crisis.  However,  this  can  be 
done  only  after  detailed  preplanning 
and  regulated  development.  The  State 
of  Montana  has  enacted  some  very 
strong  laws,  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
when  the  Senate  returns  after  the 
Augiist  recess,  that  one  of  the  first  ma- 
jor pieces  of  legislation  to  be  considered 
will  be  S.  425,  the  Federal  mine  recla- 
mation legislation.  It  is  essential  that 
the  bill  be  sent  to  the  President  prior  to 
adjournment. 

The  July  Issue  of  Audobon  magazine 
contains  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
strip  mining  situation,  the  problems,  the 
benefits  and  the  need  to  recognize  indi- 
vidual Interests.  The  article  was  written 
by  Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr..  a  leading  au- 
thority on  Indian  affairs,  a  consultant  to 
several  admlnlstraticais  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Heritage  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Mr.  Josephy  is  well  informed 
in  these  developments  in  Montana  and 
the  neighboring  States  of  Wyoming  and 
the  Dakota's. 

The  Audubon  article  entitled  "Ripping 
Coal  from  the  Northern  Plains"  was  the 
subject  of  Edward  P.  Morgan's  news 
commentary  on  ABC  News  on  July  25. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Edward  P.  Morgan's  com- 
mentary printed  at  this  point  m  my  re- 
marks to  the  Record,  to  be  followed  by 
the  text  of  the  Josephy  article  from  the 
July  issue  of  Audubon.  Also,  the  Audubon 
article  was  repeated  to  the  Sunday,  Jime 
29  issue  of  the  Washtogttm  Star  News. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  cmnmen- 
tary  and  article  was  ordered  to  be  prtoted 
to  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sdw&bo  p.  Moccah'8  News  Commxmtabt 

This  U  Edward  P.  Morgan,  ABC  News  Wash- 
ington, with  the  Shape  of  One  Man's  Opmion. 
A  look  at  American  greed  after  this  word. 

What  we  continue  to  do  to  our  covintry  Is 
criminal  but  nobody  calls  It  a  crime  untu  It 
Is  too  late.  Modem  robber  barons  are  laying 
waste  to  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Mootana, 
Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas  In  a  colossal  "coal 


rush",  precipitated  by  the  nation's  so-called 
energy  crisis,  perhaps  more  i4>tly  caUed  an 
energy  panic. 

Undeniably  we  do  need  more  energy  and 
that  northern  tier  of  four  states  contains 
the  richest  known  coal  deposits  in  the 
world — an  estimated  trillion  and  a  half  tons 
deep  underground  and  another  100  billion 
so  close  to  the  surface  It  can  be  readUy 
scooped  up  by  strip  mining. 

So  we  need  more  power  and  there's  the 
source.  But  Instead  of  orderly  development, 
coordinated  with  government  agencies  on 
all  appropriate  levels  to  measure  the  environ- 
mental impact,  protect  the  vital  water  sup- 
ply and  resident  ranchers  of  the  region,  this 
is  rape,  the  ruthless  eviction  of  old  settlers, 
the  swindling  of  Indian  tribes  for  the  min- 
ing rights  on  their  reservations  and  the  old 
story  of  politicians  playing  ball  with  big  busi- 
ness for  "progress." 

Politics  is  less  Involved  In  the  Dakotas, 
whose  stake  In  the  coal  strike  Is  a  smaller 
slice  of  the  pie.  Montana's  leading  elected 
officials.  Including  Senators  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Lee  Metcalf,  the  governor  and  key  state 
agencies  have  been  trying  with  some  effect 
to  stem  the  land-grab  chaos.  In  contrast. 
Wyoming's  governor,  a  majcfflty  of  the  sUtc 
legislature  and  at  least  one  n.S.  senator  re- 
portedly are  happily  abroad  the  exploiters' 
bandwagon,  singing  the  theme  song  of  boost- 
ing Wyoming's  economy — and  the  devU  take 
the  devastating  ecological  consequences. 

It's  a  big  story,  which  has  been  building 
for  at  least  three  years,  but  very  little  critical 
media  attention  has  been  given  to  it  in  the 
four  states  Involved.  For  too  long,  most  news- 
papers and  broculcastlng  stations  In  the  area 
have  been  basically  Interested  In  the  "es- 
tablishment" side  of  the  story— the  classic 
American  syndrome  reflecting  the  virtues  of 
wealth  and  indiscriminate  growth  to  get  it — 
never  mind  the  disruptions  so  long  as  "we  get 
ours."  The  coal  nish  has  national  ramifica- 
tions. There  Is  something  wrong  with  media 
news  judgment  when,  despite  the  legitimate 
distraction  of  Watergate,  papers  like  the 
Washington  Poet,  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  have  given  it  Uttle 
or  no  attention.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  first 
major  expoee  of  the  situation  should  appear 
in  a  nature  magazine,  the  July  issue  of 
Audubon.  The  heartbreaking  "Agony  of  the 
Northern  Plains,"  is  described  by  Alvln  M. 
Josephy  Jr..  an  authority  on  American  In- 
dians, the  West,  and  what  corporate  greed 
and  governmental  Ustlessness  are  doing  to 
them  both. 

It's  must  reading,  if  you  dont  mind  get- 
ting angry. 

I'll  have  a  footnote  in  30  seconds. 

In  his  Audubon  magazine  article,  Alvln 
Josephy  holds  out  some  hope  of  restraining 
corporate  rape  of  the  land  in  the  coal  nish. 
despite  spectacular  lack  of  action  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  Bnvlronmnentallsts  are 
pushing  a  number  of  lawsuits  but  court  ac- 
tion Is  tortuously  slow  and  meanwhUe.  "each 
week  new  projects  are  announced,  the  hur- 
ried pattern  of  development  grows  more 
chaotic,  and  the  threat  to  the  northern  plains 
Increases." 

RippiNc  Coal  From  the  Northern  Plains 
In  October  1971,  a  "coordinating  commit- 
tee." composed  of  the  TJ.S.  Bureau  of  RecU- 
matlon  and  36  major  private  and  public  elec- 
tric power  suppliers  In  14  states  from  Illinois 
to  Oregon,  Issued  a  dramatic  document. 
Innocuously  titled  the  North  Central 
Power  Study,  it  stunned  environmentalists 
throughout  the  country  and  sent  waves  of 
horror  among  the  ranchers,  farmers,  and 
most  of  the  townspeople  of  the  northern 
plains.  Rushed  through  in  a  little  over  a  year 
(the  project  was  initiated  In  May  1970  by  the 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Power  and  Water  Development.  James  R. 
Smith),  and  refiecting  the  goals  and  points 


of  view  of  uUUty  Interests  that  were  In  busi- 
ness to  sell  electricity,  the  study  proposed 
a  planned  development  and  employment  of 
the  coal  and  water  resources  of  some  260.000 
square  mUes  of  Wyoming,  eastern  Montana, 
and  western  North  and  South  Dakota  for 
the  generation  of  a  vast  additional  power 
supply  for  tiie  United  States. 

The  scope  of  the  proposal  was  gargan- 
tuan— rivaling  the  grand  scale  of  the  region 
Itself.  One  of  the  most  serene  and  least 
spoiled  and  polluted  sections  of  the  nation, 
it  averages  about  4.000  feet  above  sea  level 
and  stretches  below  the  Canadian  border 
roughly  from  the  Badlands  and  Black  HlUs 
In  the  east  to  the  Bighorn  Mountains  In  the 
west.  It  Is  a  huge,  quiet  land  of  semlarld 
prairies,  swelling  to  the  horizon  with  yellow 
nutrltlovts  grasses;  rich  river  valleys,  lined 
with  irrigated  farms:  low  mountains,  buttes, 
and  rlmrock  ridges  dark  with  cedar  and 
ponderosa  pine;  open,  windswept  plains  cov- 
ered with  sagebrush,  grease  wood,  and  tum- 
bleweed;  and  hundreds  of  meandering  creeks 
edged  with  stands  of  cottonwoods.  The  rains 
average  only  12  to  14  inches  a  year,  the  top- 
soil  is  thin  and  fragUe,  easUy  eroded  and 
blown  or  washed  away,  and  the  vegetation 
in  most  places  must  struggle  for  life.  Towns 
and  cities  are  small  and  few  and  far  between, 
and  distances  measured  along  the  Infre- 
quent highway  and  ribbons  of  railroad  track 
are  great.  For  almost  a  hundred  years  the 
natural  grasses  and  Irrigated  hayflelds  have 
sustained  big  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle,  and  the  region  has  been  one  essen- 
tlaUy  of  large.  Isolated  ranches  and  farms, 
whose  owners  have  fought  endlessly  against 
blizzards,  drought,  high  winds,  and  grass- 
hoppers— and  have  treasured  their  Inde- 
pendence and  the  spaciousness  and  natural 
beauty  of  their  environment. 

Ominously  for  them,  the  surface  of  their 
part  of  the  country  sits  atop  the  Fort  Union 
Formation  (in  the  Powder  River  Basin  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana  and  in  the  western 
part  of  the  WUllston  Basin  of  MonUna  and 
the  Dakotas),  containing  the  richest  known 
deposits  of  coal  In  the  world.  There  are  at 
least  1.5  trUllon  tons  of  coal  within  6,000 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  perhaps  more  than 
100  bUlion  tons  so  close  to  the  surface  In 
seams  20  to  250  feet  thick— as  to  be  econo- 
mically recoverable  today  by  the  relatively 
cheap  modem  techniques  of  strip-mining. 
This  Is.  staggeringly,  20  percent  of  the  worlds 
total  known  coal  reserves  and  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  United  SUtes'  reserves.  (The 
total  national  flgure  would  be  able  to  supply 
the  country  for  an  estimated  450  to  600 
years  should  the  present  use  trend  continue.) 
But  peitoaps  even  more  significantly.  In 
view  of  recent  environmental  concerns,  the 
sulfur  content  of  these  deposits  of  hlgh- 
quallty  subbitumlnoiis  coal  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming  and  lesser-grade  lignite  in  north- 
eastern MonUna  and  North  DakoU  is  low 
enough  to  meet  the  new  air  pollution  stand- 
ards for  coal-burning  powerplants  in  urban 
areas. 

In  the  past,  very  little  of  the  northern 
plains  coal  has  been  mined,  principally  be- 
cause of  its  comparatively  lower  BTU  heat 
content  and  its  distance  from  major  markets, 
which  made  it  less  desirable  competitively 
than  Eastern  coal.  But  by  May  1970  the  need 
for  low-sulfur  coal  in  the  cities  was  hurry- 
ing a  change  In  that  thinking.  In  addition, 
an  energy  panic  was  In  the  ofDng — a  panic 
concerned  more  with  sources  of  future  sup- 
plies of  conventional  fuels  than  with  con- 
servation, realistic  planning  and  pricing, 
dampening  of  demand,  and  the  development 
of  alternative,  non-poUutlng  fuels.  A  large- 
scale  (though  little-publicLzed)  rush  to  ac- 
quire exploration  permits  and  leases  for  the 
low-sulfur  coal  In  the  northern  plains — 
together  with  plans  on  how  to  maximize 
short-term  and  long-range  profits  from  the 
enormous  deposits — was  already  stirring  the 
energy  Industry.   It  appeared  evident  that 
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national  policy,  guided  by  the  Industry, 
would  Inevitably  encovirage  the  exploitation 
of  the  Western  states'  coalfields  as  an  answer 
to  the  apparently  diminishing  supplies  of 
fuels  from  elsewhere,  the  threat  of  growing 
dependency  on  the  oil-producing  nations  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  powerplant  pollution  in 
the  cities.  So,  strict  overall  government 
planning  and  regulation  were  necessary  If  the 
Imposition  of  coal-baaed  industrialization 
on  the  traditional  farming -ranching  economy 
and  environment  of  the  North  Central  states 
was  not  to  bring  disaster  to  the  area  and  Its 
people. 

Viewing  this  as  a  niandate,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  35  cooperating 
utilities  launched  their  study.  There  were 
few  persons  in  the  affected  region  who  were 
not  already  aware  of  the  increasing  attention 
being  given  to  their  coal;  Indeed,  many  land- 
ownera  were  already  being  subjected  to  the 
pressures  of  lease  brokers,  speculators,  and 
coal  companies.  But  the  threat  to  the  region 
as  a  whole  was  not  yet  visible,  and  the  im- 
plications of  the  stupendous  changes  that  the 
coal  reserves  would  bring  to  the  lives  and 
environment  of  the  people  were  not  even 
dreamed  of.  The  release  of  the  North  Central 
Power  Study  shattered  that  innocence. 

Together  with  an  accompanying  document 
that  dealt  with  the  utilization  of  the  re- 
gion's water  resources  for  the  proposed  coal 
development,  the  study  stiggested  the  em- 
ployment of  strip-mines  In  Montana,  Wyom- 
mg.  and  North  Dakota  to  supply  massive 
amounts  of  coal  to  fuel  mlnemouth  power- 
plants,  which  by  1980  would  produce  60,- 
000  megawatts  of  power,  and  by  the  year 
2000  approximately  200.000  megawatts.  The 
power  would  be  sent  east  and  west  over 
thousands  of  mllee  of  766-klloToIt  transmis- 
sion lines  to  users  in  urban  areas.  The  study 
located  sites  for  42  powerplants — 21  in  east- 
ern Montana.  16  In  Wyommg  four  In  North 
Dakota,  and  one  each  In  South  Dakota  and 
Colorado.  Their  siiggested  sizes  were  mind- 
boggling.  No  fewer  than  13  of  them  would 
generate  10,000  megawatts  each  (about  14 
times  as  much  as  the  original  capacity  of  the 
Pour  Comers  plant  In  New  Mexico,  much 
criticized  as  the  world's  worst  polluter,  and 
almost  five  times  more  than  the  2,175  mega- 
watts which  that  plant  Is  now  capable  of 
generating).  Other  plants  would  range  from 
a  1,(XX)-  to  6,(X)0-megawatt  capacity.  In  ad- 
dition. 10  of  the  proposed  giant  10,000-mega- 
watt  plants  would  be  concentrated  In  a  single 
area,  70  miles  long  by  30  miles  wide,  between 
Colstrlp.  Montana,  and  Olllette.  Wyoming; 
another  group,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  60.000  megawatts,  as  targeted  tor  an- 
other area  close  by. 

To  supply  some  865,000  acre-feet  of  cool- 
ing water  (an  acre-foot  Is  enotigh  to  cover 
one  acre  with  one  foot  of  water)  which  would 
be  needed  each  year  by  the  plants  at  the 
50 .000 -megawatt  level,  the  study  proposed 
a  huge  diversion  of  water  from  the  rlvere  of 
the  Yellowstone  Basin,  requiring  a  large 
system  of  dams,  storage  reservoirs,  pumping 
heads,  and  pipeline  aqueducts  to  be  built  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  As  If  that  were 
not  enough,  the  water  resources  document 
went  further,  envisaging — with  great  realism, 
as  it  has  turned  out — ^the  construction  of 
Immense  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction 
plants  and  petrochemical  complexes,  located 
near  the  strip-mines  and  powerplants.  and 
raising  the  need  for  water  to  at  least  2.600,- 
000  acre-feet  a  year. 

Once  they  got  over  their  shock  at  the  stu- 
pendous dimensions  of  what  was  being  pro- 
posed, environmentalists  set  to  work  dis- 
secting the  study.  It  was  entirely  oriented 
to  the  producer  of  electricity  and  dealt 
scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing problems  as  air,  water,  and  noise  pollu- 
tion, strip-mining  and  the  reclamation  of 
ravaged  land,  the  dlveraion  of  major  riven 
and  resultant  conflicts  over  water  rights  in 


the  semlarld  country,  the  degradation  of 
the  human  and  natural  environments,  the 
disruption  of  the  region's  economy,  aoU  ero- 
sion, the  destruction  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  and  the  explosive  Influx  of  popula- 
tion with  attendant  social  and  economic 
strains  and  dislocations  that  would  follow 
the  carrying  out  of  the  project's  individual 
schemes.  Dr.  Ernst  R.  Hablcht  Jr.  of  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  found  the  plan 
almost  unbelievable,  pointing  out  that  It 
called  for  the  generation  of  "substantially 
more  electricity  than  Is  now  produced  either 
in  Japan,  Gemumy,  or  Oreat  Britain  (and 
would  be  exceeded  only  by  the  present  out- 
put of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union)."  The  865.000  acre-feet  of  water 
needed  annually,  just  for  the  60,000-mega- 
watt  goal.  Hablcht  noted,  was  more  than 
half  of  New  York  City's  annual  water  con- 
sumption, and  If  the  need  rose  to  the  pro- 
p>oeed  2,600,000  acre-feet.  It  would  exceed 
"by  80  percent  the  present  municipal  and 
todustrlal  requirements  of  New  York  City 
(population  7,896.0(X)) ."  Moreover,  in  wet 
years,  the  mammoth  diversion  would  reduce 
the  flow  of  the  Yellowstone  River  by  one- 
third,  and  In  dry  yeare  by  about  one-half. 
"Water  use  of  this  order  of  magnitude  In  a 
semlarld  region  .  .  .  will  have  significant 
environmental  Impacts."  the  scientist 
warned.  "Extreme  reduction  in  river  flows 
and  the  transfer  of  water  from  agricultural 
use  will  drastically  alter  existing  agricultural 
patterns,  rtiral  lifestyles,  and  riverine  eco- 
systems." 

AH  of  this  the  study  had.  Indeed,  over- 
looked, but  there  was  more.  Analysis  showed 
that  coal  requirements  for  the  60,000-mega- 
watt  level  In  1980  would  be  210  million  tons 
t.  year,  consuming  10  to  30  square  miles  of 
surface  aimually,  or  350  to  1.060  square  miles 
over  the  35-year  period,  which  the  study 
proposed  for  the  life  of  the  powerplants.  At 
the  200,000-megawatt  level,  the  strip-mines 
would  consume  from  50,000  to  175,000  square 
miles  of  surface  during  the  35-year  period. 
In  addition,  each  coal  gasification  plant, 
producing  250  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
day.  would  use  almost  eight  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year,  eating  up  more  land,  as  well 
as  8.000  to  33.000  acre-feet  of  water  (esti- 
mates vary  widely)  and  500  megawatts  of 
electric  power. 

The  astronomical  flgure  continued.  At  the 
60,000-megawatt  level,  nearly  three  percent 
of  the  trl-state  region  would  be  strip-mined, 
an  area  more  than  half  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  transmission  lines  would  reqxilre 
approximately  8,016  miles  of  right  of  way. 
which,  with  one-mlle-wlde  multiple-use  cor- 
ridora.  would  encompass  a  total  of  4,800 
square  miles,  approximately  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut. Power  losses  over  the  network  of 
lines  would  exceed  3.000  megawatts,  greater 
than  the  present  average  peak  demand  re- 
quirements of  Manhattan,  and  would  raise  a 
serious  problem  of  ozone  production. 

A  population  Influx  of  from  500,000  to 
1,000.000  people  might  be  expected  In  the 
trl-state  area.  (The  present  population  of 
Montana  Is  694,000;  Wyoming,  332,000;  and 
North  E>aliota,  617,000.)  Half  a  million  new- 
comere  would  mean  a  600  percent  Increase  In 
the  present  population  of  the  coal  areas  and 
would  result  In  new  Industrial  towns  and 
cities,  putting  added  pressures  on  the  states 
for  public  services  and  increased  taxes.  The 
quality  of  life,  as  well  as  the  environment, 
would  change  drastically.  At  the  60,000- 
megawatt  level,  the  proposed  plants,  even 
with  99.6  percent  ash  removal,  would  flll  the 
air  with  more  than  100,000  tons  of  particu- 
late matter  per  year,  detrimental  to  visibility 
and  health.  The  combustion  of  the  coal 
would  Introduce  dangerous  trace  elements 
like  mercury  into  the  atmosphere;  and  the 
plants  would  emit  at  least  2,100.000  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide   (yielding.  In  turn.  auUurous 


and  sulfuric  aclda  that  would  be  deposited 
by  the  wind  on  farms,  ranches,  communities, 
and  forests)  and  up  to  1,879,000  tons  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  per  year.  Though  the  study  ignored 
the  prospect,  living  in  the  Colstrlp-amette 
area,  with  ten  10,000-megawatt  powerplants. 
not  to  mention  an  unspecified  number  of  coal 
gasification  plants  as  neighbors,  could  be 
lethal. 

If  the  simplistic  report,  blithely  ignc^lng 
the  need  for  scores  of  impact  studies,  be- 
wUdered  environmentalists,  it  sent  peals  of 
alarm  among  many  of  the  people  of  the  three 
^states.  The  powerful  energy  companies  and 
utilities  of  the  country,  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  federal  government,  were  going 
to  turn  them  into  an  exploited  and  despoiled 
colony,  supplying  power  to  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  Par  from  planning  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  their  region,  the  study  had  con-  ' 
sldered  only  the  needs  of  Industry  and.  with- 
out publicity,  without  public  bearings,  with- 
out representation  from,  or  accountability  to. 
those  who  would  be  affected,  bad  shown  a 
green  light  to  the  devastation  of  life  on 
the  Great  Plains. 

Throughout  the  region,  individuals  were 
soon  compcu-ing  notes  and  discovering  that  a 
cosil  rush  of  gigantic  proportions  was,  in- 
deed, already  under  way.  Lease  brokers,  syn- 
dicate agents,  and  corporate  representa- 
tives— many  of  them  from  places  like  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  and  Oklahoma,  with  a  long  ex- 
perience of  wheeling  and  dealing  In  gas  and 
oil  rights — had  been  swarming  across  the 
plains  country,  and  mcHW  coal  lands  than 
anyone  had  dared  Imagine  were  already 
locked  away  in  exploration  permits  and 
leases.  Ranch  ownera  found  out  with  a  start 
that  neighbors  bad  already  signed  agree- 
ments, and  that  a  strip -mine  and  power- 
plant  might  soon  be  disturbing  their  cattle 
or  destroying  their  range.  Irrigation  farmers 
learned  of  corporations  from  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia  buying  cations  on  the 
limited  supplies  of  water,  and  worried  about 
their  own  water  rights.  The  areas  of  busiest 
activity  matched  the  study's  pr(^>OBed  sites 
for  development,  and  rumors  multiplied  of 
Industrial  plans  and  commitments  being 
so  fast  that  they  could  not  be  stopped.  In 
half  a  dozen  districts  in  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming that  seemed  most  threatened,  ranchers 
and  farmere  hastily  organized  landownera' 
associations,  which  banded  together  as  the 
Northern  Plains  Resource  CouncU — a  loose 
federation  based  with  volunteer  offlcen  and 
staff  in  Billings,  Montana — to  pool  their  In- 
formation, pledge  landownera  to  hold  out 
against  the  strlppera,  and  contest  the  coal 
Interests  in  the  courts  and  the  state  capitals. 

From  the  start,  opposition  to  the  coal  de- 
velopment was  hobbled'  by  a  lack  of  reliable 
knowledge  of  what  was^olng  on.  In  the  flret 
place.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  coal 
and  energy  companies  that  were  buying  up 
the  land  and  making  plans  to  exploit  the 
region  had  rejected  the  proposals  of  the 
North  Central  Power  Study  even  before  the 
document  had  been  made  public,  and  were 
proceeding,  instead,  on  a  voracious,  every- 
developer-for-hlmself  basis.  Alarming  as  the 
suggestions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  utilities  had  been,  they  had  never- 
theless reflected  the  feder^  government's  de- 
sire to  guide  development  according  to  a 
comprehensive  and  orderly  plan.  Even  the 
critical  environmentalist  groups  had  recog- 
nized that,  if  coal  development  was  Inevi- 
table, the  study  was  s<»nething  with  which 
to  work — a  plan  susceptible  to  detailed  ex- 
amination and  protective  actions  and  modi- 
fications that  would  ensure  a  minimal  degra- 
dation of  the  human  and  natural  environ- 
ments. 

Now  the  study  was  nothing  but  a  check- 
list of  some — but  far  from  all — of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  fastest  corporations  with  the 
most  doUara.  Aside  from  alerting  the  region's 
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people  to  the  scope  of  the  calamity  they 
faced,  the  study's  efTect  was  to  draw  addl- 
Uonal  attention  In  Wall  Street  and  else- 
where to  the  possibilities  of  the  Immense 
coalfields  and  accelerate  what  was  becoming 
a  frantic,  modem -day  version  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Rush.  By  October  1972  the  guide- 
line aspects  of  the  study  were  dead,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
aware  of  the  concern  In  the  region  over  the 
chaotic  exploitation  taking  place,  announced 
the  formation  of  an  Interagency  federal- 
state  task  force  and  the  launching  of  a 
Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program  to 
assess  the  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  the  coal  develc^ment  and. 
hopefully,  "coordinate  on-going  activities 
and  build  a  policy  framework  which  might 
help  guide  resource  management  decisions 
In  the  future." 

It  was  pretty  much  a  case  of  locking  the 
bam  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen.  The 
1971  study  had  been  issued  weU  after  the 
coal  rush  had  started,  and  the  new  study 
group — which  was  criticized  because  it  did 
not  provide  fully  enough  for  the  participation 
of  the  public — would  not  release  Its  final 
report  until  December  1975.  although  results 
were  expected  to  be  "Incorporated  Into  re- 
gional planning  and  decision-making  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year,"  or  CXjtober  1978.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  developments  taking  place, 
even  this  seemed  too  late.  Regional  planning 
by  then  would  be  almost  Impossible. 

Meanwhile,  other  factors  were  adding  to  the 
confusion.  Without  the  overall  guidance, 
planning,  or  authority  of  any  federal  or  state 
agency.  It  became  difficult  for  anyone.  Includ- 
ing state  officials,  to  assemble  acctirate  and 
comprehensive  information  at}out  who  was 
acquiring  what  rights  and  where,  and  what 
they  Intended  to  do  with  them.  The  roster 
of  those  who  were  buying  coal  deposits  read 
like  a  who's  who  of  the  energy  Indvistry: 
Shell  Oil,  Atlantic  Richfield.  MobU,  Exxon, 
Gulf,  Chevron,  Kerr-McOee.  Carter  Oil,  Ash- 
land Oil,  Consolidation  Coal  (Continental 
Oil),  Peabody  Coal  (Kennecottt  Copper), 
Westmoreland  Coal,  Reynolds  Metals,  North 
American  Coal,  Kewanee  Oil,  Kemmerer  Coal. 
Concho  Petroleum.  Island  Creek  Coal  (Occi- 
dental Petroleum) .  Cordero  Mining  (Sun  Oil) . 
Arch  Minerals.  Hunt  OU.  Pacific  Power  & 
Light.  Valley  Camp  Coal.  Penn  Virginia  Cor- 
poration. National  Oas  Pipeline  (Star  Drill- 
ing) .  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange.  Coop- 
er Creek,  and  Western  Standard. 

They  were  all  there,  but  so.  also,  were  sub- 
sidiaries, subsidiaries  of  subsidiaries,  fronts 
for  bigger  names,  syndicates,  partnerships, 
speculators,  and  lease  brokers.  Rights  were 
acquired  by  a  firm  named  Meadowlark  Farms, 
suggesting  to  the  public  the  bucolic  Image 
of  dairy  cowB  and  buttercups  rather  than  a 
coal  strlp-mlne.  The  company  was  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Ayrshire  Coal  Company,  formerly 
Ayrshire  Collieries  Corporation,  which  with 
Azure  Coal  Company  was  owned  by  Ameri- 
can Metal  Cllmax'8  Amax  Coal  Company.  The 
worldwide  construction  firms  of  Peter  Klewlt 
Sons  In  Omaha.  Nebraska,  and  Morrlaon- 
Knudsen  Company  in  Boise.  Idaho,  also  held 
rights;  the  former,  moving  into  Monttma  In 
a  big  way.  owned  the  Big  Horn  and  Rosebud 
Coal  companies  and  half  of  Decker  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  the  latter  held  20  percent  of  West- 
moreland Resources.  There  were  names  rela- 
tively unfamUiar  to  the  public:  Temporary 
Corporation,  Tlpperary  Resources,  Pioneer 
Nuclear,  J&P  Corporation,  Ark  Land  Com- 
pany, Badger  Service  Company,  Allied  Nuclear 
Corporation.  BTU  Inc.,  as  well  as  dozens  of 
individuals  like  Violet  Pavkovlch.  Pred  C. 
Woodson.  E.  B.  Lelsenrlng  Jr.,  BUlings  at- 
torney Bruce  L.  Eennls,  and  lease  brokers 
Jase  O.  Norsworthy  and  James  Reger. 

AU  of  them,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
were  engaged  competitively,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  permits  and  leases  and  the  making  of 
plans  and  commitments  for  exploitation  were 
done  with  great  secrecy.  But  the  necessity  to 


conceal  activities  and  Intentions  from  rivals 
also  frustrated  Interested  officials  and  the 
public,  who  were  kept  In  the  dark  about 
plans  for  such  projects  as  strip-mines,  power- 
plants,  new  railroad  spurs,  water  purebaMs, 
and  coal  gasification  plants — all  of  which 
would  affect  their  environment  and  Uvea — 
until  the  companies  were  prepared  to  an- 
nounce them.  By  that  time,  commitments 
had  been  made,  and  though  clues  to  some  of 
the  projects — like  the  number  of  companies 
or  the  amount  of  capital  Involved,  the  large 
size  of  a  water  plpllne.  or  the  required  ton- 
nage of  coal — implied  immense  undertakings 
with  serious  Impacts  on  the  people  and  en- 
vironments of  large  areas,  questioners  had  to 
grapple  for  detailed  and  meaningful  infor- 
mation and  were  at  a  disadvantage. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  confusion  stemmed 
from  the  complex  ownership  rights  to  the 
coal  and  the  land  surface  above  It.  Some 
of  the  coal  Is  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  is  administered  by  the  Btireau  of 
Land  Management.  Some  is  owned  by  the 
states:  some  by  the  Union  Pacific  or  Burling- 
ton Northern  railroads  (though  their  legal 
rights  to  the  coal,  acquired  originally  with 
the  raUroad  land  grants  of  the  last  century, 
are  being  questioned  by  certain  congress- 
men and  organizations);  some  by  Indian 
tribes  (the  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and 
Fort  Peck  reservations  In  Montana  and  the 
Fort  Berthold  reservation  in  North  Dakota) ; 
and  some  by  private  owners.  A  purchaser  may 
secure  an  exploration  permit  or  lease  for  the 
coal;  but  to  get  at  it,  be  also  baa  to  deal 
with  the  owner  of  the  surface — which  fre- 
quently produces  a  problem.  The  surface 
rights,  again,  might  be  owned  by  the  federal 
government,  the  states,  the  railroads,  the 
Indians,  or  private  owners.  Where  the  same 
Interest  owns  both  the  surface  and  the  coal 
and  is  wUllng  to  part  with  them,  there  is 
no  complication.  But  more  often  than  not, 
private  ranchers  own  or  lease  land  above  coal 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.  In  the  past, 
they  or  their  forebears  might  have  gotten 
their  land  from  the  federal  government 
(under  the  various  Homestead  Acts)  or  from 
the  railroads,  but  In  both  cases  the  govern- 
ment and  the  railroads  reserved  the  mineral 
rights.  Including  the  coal,  for  themselves. 
SlmUarly,  when  the  Crow  Indians  ceded  some 
of  their  land  to  the  government  in  1904  and 
the  government  opened  it  to  white  settlers, 
the  government  retained  the  mineral  rights. 
But  In  1947  and  1948  It  returned  those  rights 
to  the  Crows  creating  a  situation  of  Indian 
tribal  ownership  of  coal  under  white-owned 
ranches. 

Strip-mining  was  not  a  concern  when  the 
original  homesteaders  bought  their  lands.  If 
the  coal  were  ever  to  be  mined,  they  and 
the  sellers  undoubtedly  envisioned  Ceepmln- 
tng.  which  would  have  disturbed  only  a  smaU 
part  of  the  surface.  A  strlp-mlne  is  a  differ- 
ent matter,  for  it  eats  away  the  pasture, 
range,  and  farmland,  and  buildings  that  con- 
stitutes one's  home  and  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  question  of  the  siirface  owner's 
rights  versus  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  of 
coal  beneath  his  land  is  a  matter  of  conten- 
tion and  will  inevitably  be  tested  in  the 
courts.  But  the  necessity  of  acquiring  sepa- 
rate Items  of  coal  rights  and  surface  rights 
from  different  owners  (and  sometimes  when 
trying  to  create  a  large  compact  block  of 
coal — from  several  different  adjoining  own- 
ers of  both  the  coal  and  the  surface)  intro- 
duced bitter  conflict  and  more  confusion  to 
the  harassed  region. 

In  Montana,  a  surface  condemnation  law 
that  favored  the  coal  purchasers  made  the 
situation  worse.  Under  the  Influence  of  the 
Anaconda  Company,  which  had  wished  to 
condemn  land  for  copper  mining  at  Butte, 
that  state  in  1961  had  declared  mining  a 
"public  use"  and  bad  given  mineral  com- 
panies the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Specula- 
tors, lease  brokers,  and  agents  of  corpora- 
tions acquiring  coal  rights — sometimes  even 
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before  they  had  bought  the  coal — now  abused 
that  law.  They  frightened  many  Montana 
landowners  into  signing  exploration  permits 
and  leases  or  selling  their  lands  on  the  pur- 
chaser's terms  ("better  than  youll  get  from 
any  court"),  and  threatened  condemnation 
proceedings  against  those  who  resisted.  EpU 
sodes  of  angry  confrontation  and  near-vio- 
lence multiplied  as  the  purchasers — nervously 
eyeing  the  progress  of  competitors  and  awan 
of  large  secret  corporate  plans  that  depended 
on  timely  acquisitions — pressured  the  land- 
owners. 

The  unpleasantness  visited  on  the  Boyd 
Charter  family  in  the  Bull  Mountain  region 
north  of  Billings  la  typical  of  many  small, 
human  agonies.  The  Bull  Mountain  area  Is  a 
particularly  fragile  one,  a  grassy  parkland 
whose  Irregular  topography  includes  rimrock 
walls  and  pictxiresque  bills  covered  with 
dense  growths  of  ponderosa  pine.  Because 
coal  seams  are  exposed  on  rock  walla  and  out- 
crop on  the  hillsides,  contour  stripping — the 
most  destructive  of  all  opencut  techniques — 
probably  woxild  be  necessary,  and  reclamation 
to  restore  the  present  natural  beauty  and 
scenic  values  would  be  virtually  impossible. 
A  Montana  Coal  Task  Force,  established  by 
the  state  government  In  August  1973.  urged 
that  no  strlp-mlnlng  be  permitted  there  un- 
less a  severe  national  coal  shortage  occurred 
in  the  future  (an  unlikely  event  for  half  a 
millennium),  and  Montana's  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  singled  out  the  area  as  one  district 
of  the  state  in  which  strlp-mlnlng  should  be 
banned  outright. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bxill  Mountain  area  con- 
tains i4>prozlmately  130  million  tons  of  coal, 
the  rights  to  which  were  quietly  purchased 
by  Consolidation  Coal  Company  In  permits 
and  leases  from  Burimgton  Northern  rail- 
road and  the  State  of  Montana.  Owned  by 
Continental  Oil  Company  (whoee  chairman, 
John  G.  McLean,  also  head  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council,  has  been  In  the  forefront 
of  Industry  leaders  warning  of  an  energy 
crisis  and  advocating  governmental  encour- 
agement of  Western  coal  development) .  Con- 
sol,  as  the  coal  company  is  known,  plans  an 
•11.6  million  strlp-mlne  in  the  Bull  Moun- 
tains, to  be  worked  over  a  as-year  period.  Its 
initial  production  would  be  about  two  mil- 
lion tons  a  year,  but  the  figure  would  rise. 
For  the  present,  there  are  no  plana  for  a 
mine-mouth  powerplant,  and  there  is  not 
enough  coal  to  sustain  a  coal  gasification  de- 
velopment. Moet  of  the  coal  would  be  shipped 
by  train  to  customers  In  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  a  total  of  some  3,600  acres 
of  the  Bull  Mountains  would  be  subject  to 
mining  for  those  distant  users,  with  addi- 
tional acreage  being  disturbed  by  roads,  In- 
stallations, and  the  operations  of  the  miners. 
Though  Consol  officials  recently  made 
verbal  promises  to  reshape  the  stripped  land 
"to  a  contour  sUnllar  to  and  compatible  with 
its  virgin  contour,  to  save  and  replace  t«^- 
Boll,  to  revegetate.  fertilize,  and  continue 
reclamation  work,  with  as  many  replantlngs 
as  necessary,  until  reclamation  is  successful." 
the  ctnnpany's  leases,  reflecting  a  traditional 
looseness  in  state  and  federal  regulations, 
bound  them  to  no  such  obligations.  Ftor  in- 
stance, a  lease  made  with  Montana  on  June 
3,  1970,  for  840  acres  of  state-owned  coal  in 
the  Bull  Moimtalns  merely  obliged  Consol  "so 
far  as  reasonably  possible"  to  "rest<M«  the 
stripped  area  and  spoil  banks  to  a  condition 
In  keeping  with  the  concept  of  the  best  bene- 
ficial use,"  adding  vaguely  that  "the  lessee 
may  prescribe  the  steps  to  be  teken  and 
restoration  to  be  made."  A  $1,000  bond  ac- 
companied the  lease,  considered  hardly 
enough  to  guarantee  the  reclamation  of  one 
acre  In  that  area. 

In  1970  Consol  set  about  purchasing  the 
surface  rights  necessary  to  make  exploration 
drillings  and  mine  the  Bull  Mountain  coal. 
Many  of  the  people  in  the  nearest  town. 
Roundup  (population  2,800),  welcomed  the 
development.  Small-scale  deep-mining  had 
been  done  for  many  years  In  the  Bull  Moun- 
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tains:  Tony  Boyle,  ttw  former  United  Mine 
Worlcera  president,  bad  come  from  the  area; 
and  the  townspeople,  without  landholdlngs 
at  stake,  saw  prosperity  for  themselves  in 
Consol's  promises  to  spend  $1,400,000  each 
year  In  the  region  and  employ  80  men,  whose 
needs,  said  the  company,  would  generate  240 
other  Jobs.  To  the  Boyd  Charters  and  other 
rancliers,  however,  plans  for  the  strip-mine 
became  a  nightmare. 

Originally  from  western  Wyoming,  the 
Charters  and  their  three  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter ran  cattle  on  approximately  20  sections 
of  land,  10  of  which  they  owned  and  the  rest 
leased  from  the  Btirlington  Northern.  With- 
out wamtog,  they  were  visited  one  day  by 
a  land  agent  from  Consol,  who  told  them 
that  the  company  bad  bought  the  coal  be- 
neath their  land  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  railroad  and  now  wanted  to 
drill  exploratory  core  holes  preparatory  to 
mining.  He  produced  a  form  for  them  to 
sign,  offering  one  dollar  to  release  the  com- 
pany from  any  damages  done  to  their  prop- 
erty by  the  drilling.  When  the  Charters  re- 
fused to  sign,  the  agent  left  them  and  made 
a  tour  of  other  ranches,  relating,  according 
to  the  word  of  one  ranch  owner,  that  the 
Charters  had  signed,  and  thus  winning  the 
agreement  of  a  few  of  them. 

The  company  thereafter  t>egan  harassing 
the  Charters.  Higher  officials,  Including  a 
Consol  regional  vice-president  from  Denver 
and  company  attorneys,  began  showing  up 
at  their  home.  Increasing  the  pressiue  on 
them,  and  gradually  driving  the  family  fran- 
tic with  worry.  After  numerous  sessions  the 
visits  stopped,  and  the  Charters  wondered  if 
condemnation  proceedings,  under  the  Mon- 
tana law,  were  to  be  Instituted  against  them. 
Then,  one  morning,  they  beard  a  racket  near 
their  house.  They  ran  out,  discovered  a  Con- 
sol crew  drilling  core  holes  on  a  deeded  part 
of  their  land,  and  ordered  them  to  stop.  A 
fat  man.  according  to  Boyd  Charter,  came 
over  to  them,  threatening  a  fist  fight.  "I  got 

as  much  right  on  this  land  as  you." 

be  said.  The  Infuriated  Charters  finally  drove 
the  crew  off  the  property,  and  they  have 
heard  nothing  more  since  then  from  Consol. 
But  the  company  has  tested  all  around  the 
Charter  ranch.  It  can  get  Burlington  North- 
em  to  break  the  lease  for  its  part  of  Char- 
ter's holdings,  and  it  still  Intends  to  strlp- 
mlne  the  Bull  Mountains  in  the  near  future. 
Far  down  the  line  from  Continental  Oil's 
national  policy  planner,  John  McLean,  this 
small  Montana  ranching  family  Is  one  of  his 
victims. 

Many  similar  confilcts  have  occurred  else- 
where. Almost  ISO  miles  by  road  southeast 
of  the  Bull  Mountains,  the  BUlings  firm  of 
Norsworthy  &  Reger  helped  Westmoreland 
Resources  (a  partnership  of  Westmoreland 
Coal.  Kewanee  Oil,  Penn  Virginia,  Kenunerer 
Coal,  and  Morrison -Knudsen)  assemble  a 
package  of  rights  to  about  one  billion  tons 
of  very  rich  coal  deposits  at  the  bead  of 
Sarpy  Creek  for  a  huge  strip-mine  and  at 
least  one  cocU  gasification  plant.  The  area,  a 
beautlfvd  basin  under  the  pine-covered  Wolf 
Moiuitalns  in  southeastern  Montana,  encom- 
passed land  ceded  by  the  Crow  Indiana. 
White  ranchers  now  owned  the  surface,  but 
the  tribe  still  owned  the  ooal.  In  a  series  of 
transactions.  Norsworthy  &  Reger  and  E.  B. 
Lelsenrlng  Jr.,  a  director  of  the  Fidelity  Bank 
In  Pennsylvania,  won  permits  for  approxi- 
mately 34,000  acres  of  Crow  coal— apparently 
paying  the  Indians  an  average  of  $7.87  per 
acre  and  a  royalty  of  17.5  cents  a  ton  for 
the  first  two  years  of  production  and  30 
cents  a  ton  for  the  next  eight  years — and 
then  assigned  their  rights  to  Westmoreland 
Resources. 

Surface  rights  still  had  to  be  won  from 
the  ranchers.  Under  threat  of  condemnation, 
some  of  them  sold,  but  others  resisted  in- 
cluding the  family  of  John  Redding.  West- 
moreland and  its  agents  became  desperate 
for  the  Reddings'  signatures.  The  company 


bad  plans  to  begin  stripping  In  March  1974; 
a  giant  7S-cubic-yard  walking  dragline  was 
under  construction;  contracts  were  being 
made  to  sell  76  JS  million  tons  of  coal  over 
a  ao-year  period  to  four  Midwestern  utilities 
(Wisconsin  Power  and  Light,  Iowa's  Inter- 
state Power  Company,  Wisconsin's  Dairyland 
Power  Cooperative,  and  Minnesota's  North- 
tern  States  Power  Company  to  fuel  a  1,600- 
megawatt  generating  plant  near  Henderson, 
Minnesota),  and  a  lO-year  optional  agree- 
ment for  the  delivery  of  a  whopping  SOO 
million  tons  of  coal  bad  been  signed  with 
Colorado  Interstate  Oas  Company,  wliicb 
was  planning  to  build  up  to  four  coal  gasifi- 
cation plants  in  the  region. 

Moreover,  the  abundant  and  rich  coal 
deposits  guaranteed  enormous  growth  po- 
tential In  the  value  of  the  area.  Consol  was 
acquiring  coal  and  surface  rights  nearby, 
with  leases  whose  language  implied  coal 
gasification  plants  and  a  large-scale  Indus- 
trialization of  its  own,  and  Just  to  the  east 
was  still  another  huge  developing  coal-and- 
power  center  at  Colstrlp,  where  Montana 
Power  Company  was  building  new  power- 
plant  units,  two  of  whose  transmission  lines 
would  come  throtigh  the  Sairpy  district  to 
Hardin,  Montana.  The  region  was  going  to 
become  one  of  the  principal  new  coal-based 
industrial  centers  in  the  northern  plains, 
with  a  city  of  perhaps  36,000  people,  and 
Westmoreland's  plans  and  needs  to  assemble 
and  Invest  capital  required  the  combining  of 
their  package  of  coal  and  surface  rights  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

On  February  26,  1972,  Billings  attorney 
Bruce  Ennis  served  written  notice  on  the 
Reddings  that  unless  they  agreed  to  sell  the 
entire,  or  necessary,  portion  of  their  ranch 
to  Westmoreland  at  $137  an  acre  within  one 
week,  Westmoreland  would  begin  condemna- 
tion proceedings  against  them.  John  Red- 
ding bad  come  to  Sarpy  66  years  before,  had 
lived  in  a  tent,  then  a  cabin,  and  finally 
bad  established  a  home,  a  family,  and  a  9,000- 
acre  ranch.  Through  good  years  and  lean, 
fighting  the  elements  and  the  Depression, 
the  Reddings  had  reflected  the  tradition  of 
Westerners  who  treasured  the  place  they 
lived  because  they  could  "stand  tall  and 
breathe  free,"  and  they  now  proved  tougher 
than  the  ooal  comp>any.  Calling  Ennls'  bluff, 
they  stood  firmly  over  their  property  with 
gun  In  band,  and  the  company  eventually 
backed  away.  "We've  gotten  enough  people 
to  agree  that,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  we 
don't  have  to  go  the  condemnation  route," 
Westmoreland's  president,  Pemberton  Hutch- 
inson, announced,  "We  needed  to  settle  with 
eight  landowners,  and  we  settled  with  six — 
and  that's  enough."  (Actually,  at  last  count, 
there  were  still  three  holdouts.  Including  one 
who  claimed  that  a  Westmoreland  agent  had 
told  her,  "You'll  be  down  on  yoxu-  knees  beg- 
ging to  sell."  The  lands  of  the  holdouts  are 
so  strategically  located  as  to  split  the  coal 
company's  surface  rights  and  limit  initial 
operations  to  a  comparatively  small  tract.) 

In  four  Instances  In  a  different  area,  but 
one  connected  with  the  Sarpy  Creek  develop- 
ment, landowners  actually  had  condemnation 
proceedings  Instituted  against  them,  but  by 
Burlington  Northern  railroad,  which  Is  build- 
ing a  37-mlle  spur  line  from  its  main  tracks 
at  Hyabam,  Montana,  up  Sarpy  Creek  to  take 
out  coal  from  the  new  Westmoreland  mine. 
Ranchers  and  other  landowners  opposed  the 
railroad's  demands  for  right-of-way  ease- 
ments, often  through  the  best  parts  of  their 
land,  and  the  conflicts  became  angry  and 
tense.  One  woman,  harassed  by  the  railroad, 
suffered  a  nervoxis  breakdown.  Another,  Mrs. 
Montana  Oarvericb,  67  years  old,  a  widow 
with  14  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grand- 
children, who  bad  lived  on  her  land  since 
1913  and  still  operated  her  4, 000 -acre  ranch 
vrlth  the  help  of  some  of  the  children,  fended 
off  attempts  to  take  her  bottomland  and  was 
hauled  into  a  U.S.  District  Court  by  the  rail- 
road. When  the  court  found  in  favor  of  the 


Burlington  NcMthem.  Mrs.  Oarvericb  an- 
nounced she  would  appeal,  and  the  railroad, 
not  relishing  further  action  and  Its  attendant 
publicity,  rerouted  Its  line  in  several  places 
and  dropped  Its  suits. 

As  might  be  expected,  hundreds  of  land- 
owners In  the  three  states,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, have  already  leased  or  sold  their 
surface  rights.  Seme,  getting  on  In  years  and 
tired  of  strenuous,  often  harsh,  existence  on 
the  plains,  did  so  happily,  taking  what  they 
oould  get  and  planning  on  retirement  to  an 
easier  life  somewhere  else.  Others  became 
frightened,  were  cajoled,  or  failed  to  under- 
stand what  was  Involved,  and  signed  whatever 
was  asked  of  them,  while  still  others  hired 
lawyers,  dickered  back  and  forth,  and  finally 
felt  they  had  outsmarted  the  purchaser  and 
had  gained  a  good  deal  for  themselves.  On 
the  whole,  the  negotiated  terms  differed  from 
one  lease  to  another,  depending  on  how  badly 
a  company  wanted  a  particular  right  and  how 
resistant  the  owner  was.  One  rancher  may 
have  given  up  all  his  rights  for  a  dollar  an 
acre,  while  his  neighbor  received  more  than 
$100  an  acre  and  a  small  percentage  royalty 
on  each  ton  of  coal  taken  from  beneath  bis 
surface.  The  operations  of  the  land  buyers 
Inevitably  stirred  up  Jealousies  and  divisions 
within  families  and  among  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  some  of  whom  wanted  to  sell  out 
while  others  hoped  for  a  united  show  of  re- 
sistance against  purchasers.  At  Sarpy  Creek, 
at  Otter,  and  elsewhere,  distrust  and  de- 
fensiveness  soxired  relationships  that  bad  ex- 
isted happily  for  decades. 

A  division  of  opinion  also  affected  those 
who  did  not  have  land  at  stake.  Like  the 
townspeople  of  Roundup,  many  citizens  in 
all  three  states  regard  the  coalfield  develop- 
ment as  an  economic  boon  to  the  region  anid, 
not  sharing  the  torment  that  such  a  point 
of  view  visits  on  a  Montana  Oarberlch  or  a 
John  Redding,  agree  with  the  comment  of 
Los  Angeles  financier  Norton  Simon,  a  devel- 
opment-mmded  director  of  the  Burlington 
Northern :  "For  a  state  like  Montana  to  have 
only  700,000  people  Is  cockeyed."  But  others 
enjoy  living  on  the  northern  plains  precisely 
because  of  the  small  population  and  are 
fearful  of  pollution,  the  degradation  of  the 
environment,  higher  taxes,  a  change  in  life- 
style, and  other  unfavorable  Impacts  that 
the  development  will  have  on  their  part  of 
the  country  and  their  lives. 

Meanwhile,  the  absence  of  bard  informa- 
tion concerning  exactly  what  the  impacts 
wUl  be,  and  when  they  will  start  to  be  felt, 
has  become  something  of  a  scandal.  Despite 
all  the  developments  that  have  occurred,  not 
a  single  meaningful  impact  study  has  yet 
been  made  of  any  one  of  them;  nor  will  an 
in-depth  study  be  available  for  the  region 
as  a  whole,  or  for  any  one  of  the  affected 
states,  until  Secretary  Morton's  resource  pro- 
gram report  is  finished  at  the  end  of  1975. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  5.5 
million  acres  of  federal-  and  Indian-owned 
land  have  already  been  let  out  in  coal  per- 
mits and  leases.  More  acreage  has  been  let 
out  by  the  states,  the  railroads,  and  private 
individuals.  In  Montana,  the  Northrfito  Plains 
Resource  Council,  checking  documents  on 
file  in  many  of  the  counties,  estimates  that 
at  least  1.7  million  acres,  more  than  half  of 
that  state's  surface  covering  economically 
strlppable  reserves,  are  already  signed  away. 
The  figures  in  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota 
are  believed  to  be  far  greater.  But  such  in- 
formation, lacking  the  addition  of  anything 
but  occasional  and  very  brief  and  bare  corpo- 
rate announcements  on  bow  a  certain  qtian- 
tlty  of  coal  at  some  particular  locality  is  to 
be  utilized,  has  only  increased  the  sense  of 
helplessness. 

In  Wyoming  with  strlppable  coal  reserves 
of  23  billion  tons  In  seven  major  coal  areas, 
only  a  few  of  the  mammoth  projects  that  are ' 
certainly  in  store  for  the  use  of  the  resource 
have   yet   been   described   with   any   detail. 
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Near  Bock  Springs,  the  WOO  million,  1,600- 
megawatt  Jim  Brldger  powerplant  Is  being 
constructed  by  Pacific  Power  &  Light  and 
Idaho  Power  Company,  threatening  an  even 
worse  degradation  of  Wyoming's  air  quality 
than  Is  already  caused  by  Pacific  Power's  off- 
ending 750-megBwatt  Dave  Johnson  plant  at 
Olenrock  on  the  North  Platte  River.  And  near 
Buffalo.  Reynolds  Metals  has  proposed  the 
organization  of  a  consortium  of  companies 
to  build  and  operate  a  uranium  enrichment 
plant  requiring,  according  to  Reynolds,  "mil- 
lions of  kilowatts"  of  power.  Coal  for  the 
powerplant  to  supply  electricity  to  the  $2.5 
billion  project  would  come  from  a  strip-mine 
at  the  site,  utilizing  deposits  of  more  than 
two  billion  tons  owned  by  Reynolds.  To  pro- 
vide the  large  amount  of  water  that  would 
be  required,  Reynolds  has  bought  nearby 
Lake  De  Smet  and  has  dammed  Plney  Creek 
for  the  diversion  of  its  water  into  the  lake, 
causing  fears  already  among  ranchers  and 
farmers  In  that  aemlarld  area  of  limited  wa- 
ter. The  uranium  plant,  the  first  one  to  be 
privately  owned,  might  export  some  of  Its 
product  to  Japan;  similarly,  coal  producers 
are  known  to  be  shopping  for  customers  out- 
side the  United  States.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  valid  Is  the  exploitation  of  West- 
em  coal  as  an  answer  to  the  so-called  enerev 
crisis.  * 

The  Sierra  Club,  the  Sheridan  County  Ac- 
tion Oroup,  and  several  other  Wyoming  citi- 
zens' bodies,  together  with  editor  Tom  BeU 
of  the  crusading  High  Country  News  In  Lan- 
der, Wyoming  have  tried  to  ring  the  alarm 
bells  In  that  state.  Very  much  a  specter  to 
them  Is  the  North  Central  Power  Study's  sug- 
gestion that  ten  10.000-megawatt  plants 
could  be  buUt  In  the  OUlette  area.  That  po«- 
slbUlty  U  made  more  real  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  massive,  100-mlIe-long  Wyodak  beds, 
all  In  Campbell  County,  contain  more  than 
62  bUllon  tons  of  coal— the  national  high 
for  a  county— and  that  a  single  township 
contains  2.87  billion  tons  In  spectacular 
seams  averaging  about  70  feet  In  thickness 
and  lying  within  600  feet  of  the  surface.  A 
number  of  energy  companies  have  paid  rec- 
ord prices— as  high  as  $606  an  acre— for  the 
Campbell  County  coal,  but  although  the 
Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Company  has  been 
stripping  some  600.000  tons  of  coal  annuaUy 
from  the  area  for  years,  only  one  new  devel- 
opment has  yet  occurred.  In  May,  American 
Metal  Climax's  Amax  arm  opened  the  Belle 
Ayr  mine  to  strip  six  million  tons  a  year  from 
its  6.000-acre  holdings.  Kerr-McOee.  Exxon 
Atlantic  Richfield,  Ark  Land  Company  Mobu' 
and  Cordero  Mining  (Sun  OU)  are  among  the 
other  large  leaseholders  In  the  area,  all  capa- 
ble of  opening  additional  strip-mines  and 
building  polluting  complexes. 

Moreover,  the  State  of  Wyoming  generally 
Its  governor  and  Junior  senator,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture are  development-oriented,  welcoming 
the  coal  Industrialization  as  a  boost  to  the 
state's  economy,  and  shoviring  little  appetite 
for  conducting  significant  studies  or  enact- 
ing sufficiently  strong  reclamation  and  other 
laws  that  would  give  protection  to  the  state 
but,  at  the  same  time,  Irritate  and  Impede 
the  energy  companies. 

In  Montana,  where  large-scale  coal  mlnlns 
to  a  new  fact  of  Ufe,  the  reverse  Is  true,  imd 
state  ofllctals  and  agencies  have.  If  anything 
been  ahead  of  many  of  the  people  In  evidenc- 
ing genuine  concern  over  the  uncontrolled 
character  of  the  coal  exploitation.  On  March 
9.  1B71,  the  state  passed  an  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act,  which  among  other  thlnga. 
cnnea  a  13-member  Environmental  Quality 
CouncU.  beaded  by  George  Darrow,  a  Blll- 
ui»  geologist  and  state  repreaentatlve  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the 
act.  Pletcher  E.  Newby.  another  concerned 
Montanan,  became  executive  director  of  the 
councU,  the  functions  of  which  Include 
watchdogglng  the  environmental  problems 
In  the  state,  recommending  protective  ac- 
tions, and  furthering  state  environmental 
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Impact  statements.  On  August  2,  1972,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  councU,  the  state 
created  a  Coal  Task  Force  to  watch  the  de- 
veloping coal  situation,  identify  problems, 
and  recommend  needed  legislation  or  other 
action. 

Both  Montana  bodies  have  tried  to  gather 
adequate  Information  for  laws  necessary  to 
protect  the  state,  but  cooperation  from  the 
federal  level  has  been  sorely  missed.  Aware 
of  the  regional  character  and  the  enormity 
of  what  was  Just  beginning,  the  governor 
and  state  officers,  from  December  1971  on, 
appealed  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  various  federal  ofllclals  for  a  co- 
ordinated federal-state  study  of  the  total 
regional  and  state  Impacts  of  the  coal  de- 
velopment, but  untu  the  laiinchlng  of  the 
Interior  Department's  long-range  study  in 

1972,  they  were  told  that  reviews  coxUd  only 
be  made  of  impact  statenunts  on  Individual 
projects.  This  was  Ironic,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  regulations  requiring  the  filing  of 
such  statemente  were,  themselves,  not  being 
enforced. 

By  the  fall  of  1972,  the  every-man-for- 
hlmself  development  in  Montana,  occurring 
without  meaningful  Impact  statements  or 
regulations  strong  enougn  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  the  environment,  was  becoming 
alarming.  A  study  made  by  Thomas  J.  GUI 
for  the  state  environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cU, and  based  on  data  supplied  by  various 
state  agencies,  pointed  out  that  total  strip- 
mined  coal  production  in  Montana  would 
Jump  from  1.6  million  tons  In  1971  to  16 
million  tons  In  1973  and  to  76  to  80  mUllon 
tons  In  1980.  At  the  16  mUllon-ton  level  m 

1973.  276  to  620  acres  of  Montana  land  woiUd 
be  duturbed  by  the  mines.  Four  strip-mines 
were  already  in  operation  in  the  state:  At 
CoUtrlp,  the  Rosebud  Mine  of  Western 
Energy,  owned  by  Montana  Power,  was  pro- 
ducing 6.5  mlUlon  tons  a  year  and  In  five 
years  would  raise  the  flgxire  to  11.6  to  IS 
muiion  tons,  dlstributmg  240  to  360  acres 
annuaUy. 

Also  at  Colstrlp.  Peabody  Ooal  Company's 
Big  Sky  Mine  was  producing  two  million  tons 
a  fwx  and  would  double  the  production  In 
five  years,  disturbing  lOO  acres  a  year.  In 
addition.  Peabody  was  writing  a  mining  plan 
for  a  new  mine  at  Colstrlp  on  4,306.6  acres 
leased  on  AprU  1,  1971,  without  a  preliminary 
environmental  Impact  statement,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  At  Decker, 
Montana,  where  Decker  Coal  Company,  owned 
by  Peter  Klewlt  and  Pacific  Power  &  Ugbt. 
possessed  one  bUllon  tons  of  strtppable  coal, 
the  company  had  startled  long-time  ranchers 
m  the  area  by  disrupting  a  large  part  of  the 
peaceful  countryside  within  a  matter  of 
months,  buUdlng  a  16.5-mUe-long  raUroad 
sp\ir  line,  rerouting  the  main  road,  and 
beginning  operations  on  a  huge  strlplmlne 
committed  to  ship  four  mUUon  tons  of  coal 
annually  to  the  Mldweet.  The  fourth  mine,  a 
smaller  one  operated  by  Knife  River  Coal 
Company,  produced  about  320.000  tons  a  year 
and  disturbed  twenty  acres  annually.  The 
state  also  expected  the  big  Westmoreland 
mine  at  Sarpy,  the  Consol  mine  in  the  Bull 
Mountains,  and  another  Peabody  mine  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  to 
begin  operations  within  a  couple  of  years. 

Reclamation  of  the  mined  land  was  only 
one  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  Increased 
stripping  m  the  state.  Neither  federal  nor 
state  regulations  written  Into  the  leases  car- 
ried any  guarantees  that  the  lands  would  be 
suocessfuUy  restored,  and  railroad,  private, 
and  Indian  leases  ware  so  deficient  that  they 
almost  guaranteed  that  there  would  be  no 
reclamation.  For  anyone  concerned  about  the 
preservaUon  of  the  land,  Montana  Governor 
Thomas  L.  Judge  pointed  out  to  Congrvss 
early  In  1973,  "the  lease  agreements  maka 
sinister  reading."  One  contract,  for  Instance, 
gave  a  company  the  "right  to  tise  and/or 
destroy  so  much  of  said  lands  as  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  in  carrying  out  such  ex- 
ploration and  mining."  Reclamation  e^Mil- 


ments  were  being  carried  out  by  Big  Horn 
Ooal  Company  and  at  Colstrlp,  but  they  were 
Inconclusive.  The  best  estimates  were  that  It 
would  take  many  years  and  successive  re- 
plantlngs  with  miich  fertUlzer  and  large 
amounts  of  water,  and  would  cost  upward 
of  $600,  perhaps  as  much  as  96,000,  per  acre, 
before  one  could  tell  If  reclamation  had  truly 
worked  In  that  dry  and  fragUe  land  of  thin 
topsoU.  Yet  the  leases  carried  no  bonds,  or 
ridiculously  low  ones,  usually  less  than  would 
be  reqvilred  to  pay  for  the  restoration  of  a 
single  acre.  A  company  could  make  a  try  at 
reclamation,  then  walk  away,  forfeiting  the 
bond  and  leaving  It  to  the  state  or  someone 
else  to  struggle  with  reclamation  problems. 

In  addition,  there  was  little  Information 
avaUable  about  water  problems  that  would 
result  from  the  strip-mines.  Some  of  them 
would  seriously  disturb  patterns  of  drainage 
and  siirface  runoff;  at  Decker,  acqulfers  that 
lie  among  the  coal  deposits  would  disappear. 
The  ImpUcatlons  for  the  entire  region's 
future  water  supply,  especially  as  It  felt  the 
Impact  of  Increased  demand  for  Industry, 
were  great,  but  no  meaningful  hydrologlcal 
studies  existed. 

The  powerplant  problem  In  Montana,  GUI's 
study  showed,  was  stUl  a  relatively  small 
cloud  In  the  sky,  but  already  an  ominous 
one.  On  a  60-60  ownership  basis  with  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Ught  Company,  Montana 
Power  was  constructing  two  350-megawatt 
units  of  a  new  plant  at  Colstrlp.  and  had  an- 
nounced two  more  units  of  700  megawatts 
each,  with  Puget  Sotind  owning  75  percent 
of  them.  The  first  units  were  to  be  com- 
pleted In  1976  and  1976,  and  the  next  two 
In  1978  and  1979.  An  Initial  environmental 
Impact  study,  based  on  data  supplied  by  Mon- 
tana Power,  was  submitted  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health's  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  but  was  deemed  Inadequate 
and  deficient  on  many  counts.  Pears  of  In- 
effective emission  controls;  widespread  pol- 
lution harmful  to  vegetation,  trees,  and  live- 
stock; degradation  of  the  quality  of  the 
air;  and  disruption  of  the  ecosystem  of  a  large 
region  all  seemed  Justified  to  many  of  those 
who  analyzed  the  study.  A  final.  400-page 
version  was  more  complete,  but  failed  to  still 
the  fears.  Alarm  was  heightened,  moreover, 
by  the  prospect  that  additional  polluting 
powerplants  and  other  Industrial  Installa- 
tions were  already  being  planned  for  the  same 
area.  In  Its  own  notice  of  appropriation  for 
Yellowstone  River  water  In  1970,  Montana 
Power  had  Indicated  It  planned  to  run  a  31- 
mUe-long.  60-lnch  pipeline,  capable  of  con- 
veying 260  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second,  from 
the  river  to  Colstrlp.  This  was  more  water 
than  the  powerplant  units  would  need,  would 
divert  from  downstream  users  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  Yellowstone's  water  at  low  flow 
In  an  average  year,  and  suggested  a  future 
use  for  something  else,  perhaps  a  coal  gasi- 
fication plant,  at  Colstrlp. 

Gin's  study  also  dealt  with  looming  prob- 
lems of  transmission  line  corridors  and  op- 
tions for  water.  Much  of  the  power  gen- 
erated at  Colstrlp  would  be  transmitted  to 
consumers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  requir- 
ing corridors  for  new  lines  across  central  and 
western  Montana  as  well  as  Idaho.  Confilct 
was  already  breaking  out  with  landownera 
over  rights-of-way  for  a  new  40-mUe-long 
corridor  In  the  Bltterroot  Valley  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  It  was  only  the  fore- 
runner of  what  was  sure  to  be  a  mass  of 
angry  confrontations  as  more  plants  were 
built  and  more  corridors  were  sought  to  carry 
power  east  and  west  to  distant  constimers. 
As  to  water,  the  study  noted  that  the 
state's  total  existing  and  potential  supply 
from  the  rivers  of  the  YeUowstone  Basin  waa 
1,736,00  acre'feet  a  year;  yet  energy  com- 
panies (poaslbly  planning  gasification  and 
liquefaction  plants)  had  already  received  op- 
tions from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
871.00  to  1,004.000  acre-feet  per  year  and 
bad  requested  or  Indicated  Interest  In  an- 
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other  946.000  acre-feet  per  year  from  those 
streams!  Where  this  would  ultlniately  leave 
fannei;^,  ranchers,  towns,  Indian  tribes,  and 
others  with  claims  on  the  water  was  not 
stated,  but  QUI  suggested  that  "It  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  a  supply  of  water  sufflclent  to 
acconmiodate  the  coal  developments  .  .  . 
would  require  complete  development  of  the 
area's  water  resources."  Including  more  dams, 
as  well  as  the  Interbasln  and  interstate  trans- 
portation of  water  via  a  network  of  aqueduct 
pipelines,  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

As  If  to  underscore  the  pressures  that  were 
already  buUdlng  for  water.  Gill  noted  an 
Intention  of  the  HFC  Oil  Company  of  Casper. 
Wyoming,  to  construct  two  or  more  gasifica- 
tion plants  In  Dawson  County.  Montana;  the 
proposed  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  plant  at 
Sarpy,  and  another  one  near  Hardin;  and 
Consol's  plan  to  buUd  a  complex  of  four  of 
them  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation  in  Montana.  Since  a  three-plant 
complex  would  require  60.000  to  76,000  acre- 
feet  a  year,  the  total  water  needs,  he  sug- 
gested, would  probably  limit  the  number 
of  complexes  In  Montana  "to  12  or  less,"  an 
observation  that,  in  fact,  focused  on  the  one 
definitive  limit  (outside  of  the  vast  total 
coal  supply)  to  the  vUtimate  coalfield  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  region.  In  other 
words,  he  who  gets  the  water  can  build,  and 
after  the  water  Is  all  taken,  there  can  be  no 
more  xisers. 

The  report  finally  mentioned  problems  of 
air  pKJilutlon,  the  increase  In  population,  and 
changes  In  the  hiunan  environment.  All  were 
matters  of  pressing  concern  to  the  state,  but 
In  the  absence  of  overaU  planning  and  con- 
trols, none  of  them  could  be  discussed  in- 
telligently untu  plans  for  each  project  were 
made  public.  Then  the  Impacts  would  have 
to  be  assessed  on  an  individual  project 
basis — a  sure  formula  for  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  the  human  and  natiual  environment. 

Montana's  growing  distress  over  these 
problems  was  reflected  when  the  state  leg- 
islatiu«  convened  early  In  1973.  Numerous 
regulatory  blUs  were  Introduced,  and  by 
April  several  significant  ones  had  become 
law.  Coal  was  eliminated  from  the  condem- 
nation statute,  and  operators  we/eprohibited 
from  prospecting  or  mining  untU  they  had 
secured  the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the 
surface  rights.  Both  measures  came  too  late 
to  help  all  those  who  had  already  sold  their 
surface  under  threat,  but  they  took  some  of 
the  pressure  off  the  many  Boyd  Charters  and 
John  Reddings  who  were  still  holding  out. 
Ahead,  however,  lay  legal  battles  over  the 
rights  of  coal  purchasers  versus  those  of  the 
landowners.  The  companies,  claiming  that 
other  state  and  federal  statutes  gave  them 
rights,  felt  that  they  still  had  ways  of  getting 
the  surface  rights  they  needed.  The  legisla- 
ture also  passed  a  strong  reclamation  law 
that  spelled  out  required  reclamation  pro- 
cedures In  detail;  increased  sharply  the  state 
tax  on  coal;  set  up  a  Resource  Indemnity 
Trust  F*und  to  rectify  dtmiage  to  the  environ- 
ment caused  by  the  extraction  of  nonrenew- 
able natural  resources;  estabUshed  a  cen- 
tralized system  for  water  rights;  and  created 
a  power  faculty  siting  mechanism,  giving  the 
state's  Department  and  Board  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation  authority  to  ap- 
prove the  location  of  generation  and  conver- 
sion plants,  transmission  lines,  rail  spurs, 
and  associated  installations. 

StUl  missing,  at  that  late  date,  was  con- 
vincing evidence  of  concern  or  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  agencies  of  the  federal 
government.  A  major  portion  of  the  coal 
lands  tn  the  northern  plains  is  public  do- 
main, administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Every  aspect  of  the  bureau's  practices 
In  the  granting  of  federal  coal  permits  and 
leases  has  been  severely  criticized  in  Con- 
gress and  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
In  March  1072,  OAO  focused  on  the  question 
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of  whether  the  United  States  was  receiving 
a  fair  price  for  its  ooal,  aiul  concluded  that 
it  probably  was  not. 

In  the  past,  the  lack  of  competition  for 
Western  coal  had  permitted  the  securing  of 
permits  and  leases  for  bonuses  and  royalties 
so  low  as  to  constitute  a  virtual  steal  in  pres- 
ent-day terms.  But  the  agreements  ran  for 
twenty  years  before  they  could  be  adjusted, 
and  many  of  them  stlU  have  long  periods  to 
run  before  the  royalty  can  be  raised.  So  the 
"steals"  on  those  leases  continue.  Moreover, 
even  the  prices  paid  to  the  government  today 
can  be  questioned.  Permits  and  leases  are 
awarded  to  applicants  who  pay  the  highest 
bonus  in  competitive  bidding.  But  the  royal- 
ty rate  which  the  applicant  must  pay  the 
government  for  each  ton  of  coal  produced  is 
recommended  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
is  set  as  a  fixed  term  or  percentage  for  a  spe- 
cified number  of  years.  Of  late,  the  figures 
have  usually  been  17.6  cents  for  subbituml- 
nous  coal  and  16.6  cents  for  lignite — con- 
sidered py  many  critics  to  be  too  low,  in 
view  of  actual  market  conditions.  In  non- 
'BIM  deals,  for  example,  producers  have 
revealed  with  uninhibited  realism  the  extent 
of  their  ravenous  appetite  for  coal  lands  by 
offering  higher  royalties  and  letting  specula- 
tors who  assign  them  their  rights  tack  on 
increased  tonnage  royalties  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  companies  who  have  leased  the 
coal  are  now  asking  the  federal  government 
to  do  research  that  will  establish  the  value 
of  the  coal — somethmg  which.  If  done  before 
the  leasing,  might  have  gotten  the  govern- 
ment   a   higher   price   for    it. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  was  even 
more  critical  on  other  points.  Speculators 
could  buy  rights  cheaply,  hold  onto  them  for 
long  periods  of  time  with  no  plans  to  mme 
the  coal,  then  sell  the  rights  at  a  large  profit 
In  the  rising  market.  Reclamation  and  en- 
vironmental requirements  were  almost  non- 
existent in  older  leases,  and  the  Biireau  of 
Land  Management  was  ignoring  this  de- 
ficiency, waiting  for  each  lease  to  come  up 
for  renegotiation  on  the  twentieth  year  after 
the  lease  had  been  made.  Newer  lease  had 
stlffer  requirements,  but  they  were  not  being 
enforced.  In  August  1972  a  second  GAO  re- 
port q;>elled  out  its  criticisms  on  this  score 
more  sternly,  aiming  its  charges  also  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  was  admin- 
istering the  leases  of  coal  owned  by  Indian 
tribes.  Technical  examinations  of  environ- 
mental effects  were  not  being  conducted  by 
either  agency;  coal  operators  were  permitted 
to  proceed  with  exploration  and  mining 
without  approved  plans:  compliance  and  per- 
formance bonds  covering  the  requirements. 
Including  reclamation,  were  not  being  ob- 
tained— or.  if  in  some  cases  they  were,  the 
amounts  were  insufficient  to  cover  estimated 
reclamation  costs;  required  reports  were  not 
being  received  from  operators;  and  proce- 
dures did  not  exist  for  the  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements,  so  they  were 
not  being  made. 

The  criticisms  pinpointed  numerous  viola- 
tions of  federal  laws  and  the  code  of  federal 
regulations  by  both  the  Bureaus  of  Land 
Management  and  Indian  Affairs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  made  no  meaningful  re- 
sponse, and  m  October  and  November  1972, 
both  Russell  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  and  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus.  then  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  urged  the 
department  to  undertake  remedial  actions. 
Train  particularly  recommended  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  overall  roal 
leasing  program.  Except  for  directives  to  the 
field  for  a  mmor  tightening  up  of  enforce- 
ment procedures,  silence  In  Waahlngti>n  con- 
tinued, presumably  because  of  a  desire  not 
to  do  anything  untU  the  President's  na- 
tional energy  policy  could  be  preparM  and 
made  public  or  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
Resource  Program  study  could  issue  a  report. 


MeanwhUe,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Mor- 
ton refused  to  uphold  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  October  12,  1972,  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  further  ooal  leasing  of 
federal  lands  in  Montana  tor  one  year  ca  until 
the  Senate  could  act  on  strlp-mlnlng  leg- 
islation. Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee 
Metcalf  of  Montana  and  Frank  E.  Moss  of 
Utah  wrote  angrUy  to  Morton,  terming  his 
decision  "arrogance  of  the  executive  branch" 
and  "unconscionable,"  and  criticizing  his 
statement  that  the  Senate  could  rely  on 
the  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department 
to  guarantee  "envlronmentaUy  acceptable 
mming." 

ActuaUy,  after  AprU  1971,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  had  held  up  the  approval 
of  all  federal  coal  permits  and  leasee  In  the 
northern  plains  xintU  It  could  assess  how 
much  coal  was  already  under  lease  and  ascer- 
tain the  demand  and  need  for  additional  coal. 
It  was  conducting  a  study  of  the  coal-rich 
Blmey-Decker  area  in  the  Tongiie  River 
Basin  of  southeastern  Montana,  where  many 
applicants  hoped  to  secure  rights  to  deposits 
of  some  11  bUllon  tons,  and  it  used  the  study 
as  one  of  the  excuses  for  the  unofficial  mora- 
torium. But  the  study  was  released  (anger- 
ing the  coed  companies  by  proposing  ihe 
mining  of  only  a  limited  strip,  two  town&blps 
wide.  Just  north  of  the  Montana-Wyoming 
border — "leaving  out  the  best  coal  and  m- 
cludlng  only  the  poorest  area,"  according  to 
one  operator),  and  stUl  no  new  BLM  leases 
were  approved.  But  now,  according  to  Sec- 
retary Morton,  the  department  would  proceed 
"cautiously  on  a  case-by-case  basis."  sug- 
gesting to  the  companies  that  even  the  de- 
sired part  of  the  Blmey-Decker  region  would 
soon  be  opened  to  them. 

In  a  Senate  speech  on  January  12,  1973, 
Mansfield  called  attention  to  what  the  en- 
ergy crisis  was  doing  to  his  state,  complain- 
ing that  the  Individual  landowner  was  being 
treated  "shabbUy."  attacking  the  utUitles  and 
coal  companies  for  "approachmg  this  situa- 
tion with  little  compassion  and  regard  for 
the  future  of  this  part  of  our  nation,"  and 
asserting  that  "if  we  cannot  have  orderly 
and  reasonable  development  of  the  vast  ooal 
resources  In  Montana  and  the  West,  there 
should  be  no  strlp-mlnlng  of  coal." 

MeanwhUe,  if  the  federal  government  waa 
not  protecting  the  non-Indian  people  of  the 
region,  it  was  actually  seUtng  out  the  In- 
dians. The  OAO  criticisms  of  the  Bureau  at 
Indian  Affairs  merely  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  derelictions  of  government  trust  bbUga- 
tlons  to  the  tribes.  Indian  lands  in  Montana 
contain  approximately  one-third  <->of  the 
state's  total  30  bUllon  tons  of  strlppable  coal 
reserves.  Some  of  It  Is  owned  by  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation  In  northeastern 
Montana,  but  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
deposits  underlie  the  entire  Crow  and  North- 
ern Cheyenne  reservations  In  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  the  state,  roughly  In  the  heart 
of  the  prized  Colstrlp-GUlette  area.  Begin- 
ning In  1966.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — 
which  as  legal  protector  of  Indian  resources 
must  approve  aU  tribal  permits  and  leases — 
brought  coal  companies  to  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  tribal  councU.  encouraging  that 
body  ultimately  to  sign  a  total  of  eleven 
exploratory  permits  fos-  the  tribe's  land.  Un- 
informed of  the  ramifications  of  strlp-mlnlng 
and  of  the  omissions  and  deficiencies  of  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  coal  leases  (whose 
terms  and-  regulations  adhered  pretty  closely 
to  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment), the  tribal  councU  put  Its  trust  In 
the  BIA.  one  of  whose  officials  was  quoted 
as  saying  as  late  as  1973.  "There  are  indica- 
tions coal  wUl  be  a  salable  product  for  only 
a  few  years."  Encouraged  to  take  money 
whUe  the  taking  seemed  good  (bonuses, 
rentals  with  a  floor  of  one  dollar  an  acre. 
and  royalties  of  17.6  cents  a  ton),  the  tribe 
let  out  to  Peabody,  Amax,  Conaol,  Norawor- 
thy  ti  Reger,  and  Bruce  Ennls  a  total  of  243,- 
808  acres — a  startling  56  percent  of  the  res- 
ervation's entire  acreage  1 
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The  permits  were  loosely  worded  as  to  rec- 
lamation and  other  environmental  consider- 
ations;  and,  like  BLM  and  most  other  per- 
mits, gave  the  operators  the  right  to  exer- 
cise lease  options  which  were  appended  as 
part  of  the  original  agreements  and  which 
set  forth  the  monetary  and  other  terms  of 
the  leases.  Thus,  a  permit  holder  could  ex- 
plore for  the  coal,  discover  Its  value,  then 
secure  It  without  the  seller  being  able  to 
negotiate  for  the  really  true  value  of  the 
coal.  The  leases.  In  turn,  gave  the  purchaser 
the  right  to  use  the  Indian  land  for  aU  man- 
ner of  buildings  and  Installations  necessary 
for   the  production,   processing,   and   trans- 
portation of  the  coal,  opening  the  way  for 
the  construction  of  power,  conversion,  and 
petrochemical  plants,  railroad  lines,  associ- 
ated industrial  complexes,  and  new  towns  of 
non-Indians,    whose    numbers    would    sub- 
merge   the    approximately    2,600    Northern 
Cheyennes  and  turn  the  reservation  quickly 
Into  an  industrialized  white  man's  domain. 
Most  members   of  the   tribe   were   unin- 
formed about  the  terms  of  the  leases,  but 
when  Peabody  and  Amax  exploration  crews 
appeared,  drilling  among  the  Indian  burial 
groiinds  and  disrupting  the  Indians'  lives, 
friction  and  unrest  developed  rapidly.  Fear- 
ful for  the  future  of  the  reservation,  their 
culture,  and  the  tribe  Itself,  a  nimiber  of 
Indians,  mostly  those  who  held  allotments 
of  their  own  land  on  the  reservation,  formed 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Landowners'  Associa- 
tion to  oppose  the  coal  development.  At  al- 
most the  same  time,  Consol  entered  negoti- 
ations with  the  tribal  council  for  another 
70,000  acres  of  the  tribe's  land  (which  woiOd 
have  brought  the  total  acreage  held  by  per- 
mittees to  73  percent  of  the  reservation). 
Consol's  proposal,  which  was  not  made  pub- 
He  to  the  tribal  members,  offered  $35  an  acre 
and  a  royalty  of  36  cents  a  ton   (7.6  cents 
above    what    the    federal    government    was 
getting  for  BLM  coal  and  what  the  Indians 
had  received  In  all  previous  leases). 

To  the  startled  Indians.  Consol  explained 
that  it  intended  to  Invest  approximately  $1.3 
billion  to  an  industrial  complex  that  would 
Include  four  coal  gasification  units  and  that 
Implied  a  city  of  perhaps  30,000  non-Indian 
people  on  the  small  reservation.  The  company 
was  In  a  rush  to  get  the  permit  signed.  It 
urged  the  Indians  to  forgo  the  usual  practice 
of  asking  for  competitive  bids  (It  would  mean 
"the  loss  of  several  months' "  income  to 
them),  and  It  offered  the  tribe  $1.6  mlUlon 
toward  the  cost  of  a  new  health  center 
(needed  badly  by  the  Indians,  but  also  by 
the  non-Indian  Industry,  whose  white  em- 
ployes would,  according  to  a  claiise  In  the 
proposed  agreement,  have  access  to  the  fa- 
culty— inevitably  becoming  the  center's  ma- 
jor users).  It  also  tried  to  pressxn-e  the  In- 
dians with  a  threat:  "If  Consol  cannot  con- 
clude negotiations  with  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne tribe  at  an  early  date,  Consol  will  be 
forced  to  take  this  project  elsewhere  .  .  .  this 
project  will  be  lost  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne, 
and  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  a  project  of 
this  magnitude  comes  again.  If  ever." 

But  the  company,  which  had  prospective 
ctistomers  of  Its  own  for  the  coal,  needed  the 
deal  more  than  the  Indians  did.  Word  of  the 
proposal  leaked  out  to  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Landowners'  Association,  and  pubUc 
meetings  were  held,  cautioning  the  tribal 
coimcll  to  go  slowly.  The  higher  price  offered 
by  Consol  for  the  coal  started  some  new 
thinking.  Gradually,  the  tribal  councU  coiild 
recognize  problems  with  all  the  permits.  T 
exercise  by  Peabody  of  its  options  to  leu_j 
raised  the  question  of  whether  the  cofU  com- 
pany should  have  bad  to  negotiate  anew, 
treating  the  leases  as  separate  documents 
and  letting  the  tribe  ask  for  a  fairer  nrlce 
for  the  coal. 

The  company's  activities  also  were  causing 
many  resentments  among  the  Indians;  the 
terms  of  the  Peabody  lease  were  now  seen  to 
be  too  loose  for  the  protection  of  the  teser- 
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vatlon;  the  enforcement  of  strip-mining 
procedures  In  the  code  of  federal  regulations 
was  not  being  observed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  and  the  possibility  that  cor- 
porations would  erect  gasification  plants  and 
other  Installations  on  Peabody's  leased  land 
posed  a  fearful  threat  to  the  Indians'  future. 
The  same  questions  were  raised  about  Amax's 
permit,  while  In  connection  with  a  third  per- 
mit, given  to  Bruce  Ennls,  the  Billings  law- 
yer, and  then  assigned  by  him  to  Chevron, 
the  Indians  wondered  If  this  had  been  specu- 
lation with  their  property  and  if  Ennls  had 
received  a  royalty  from  Chevron  on  top  of 
their  own  17.5  cents — which  would  have  been 
Ulegal. 

After  more  public  meetings  and  delibera- 
tions, the  Northern  (Cheyennes  called  In  an 
attorney  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
in  Boulder,  Colorado,  for  advice  and  to  write 
an  environmental  code  that  would  protect 
the  reservation.  Other  attorneys  were  con- 
sulted, and  on  March  5th,  postponing  further 
consideration  of  the  Consol  proposal,  with  its 
threat  of  gasification  plants,  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  demanded  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  declare  null  and  void  all  their 
existing  coal  permits  and  leases.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tribe  Implied  that  If  the  agency 
refused  to  undertake  such  action,  the  North - 
em  Cheyermes  would  consider  siUng  the  fed- 
eral government  for  not  having  protected  the 
tribe  and  its  resoxirces.  either  In  the  drawing 
up  and  approving  of  the  agreements  or  in 
the  observance  of  provisions  In  the  code  of 
federal  regulations.  The  tribal  council  Indi- 
cated, moreover,  that  the  Indians  might  pre- 
fer to  mine  and  market  their  own  coal  them- 
selves, drawing  on  Independent  expertise 
and,  with  the  advice  of  competent  environ- 
mental scientists,  protecting  the  reservation 
with  proper  plaimlng,  regulaUons,  and 
controls. 

WhUe  the  tribe's  demand  was  being 
pondered  by  solicitors  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  coal  companies'  plans  went  for- 
ward. On  March  aist.  Peabody  announced  It 
would  supply  600  million  tons  of  coal  from 
Its  Northern  Cheyenne  strip-mine  to  the 
Northern  Natural  Oas  Company  of  Omaha 
and  the  Cities  Service  Oas  Company  of  Okla- 
homa City,  which  Jointly  would  build  four 
gaslHcatlon  plants,  at  a  cost  of  $1.4  billion, 
presumably  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mine.  Each 
plant  would  employ  up  to  600  people  (mean- 
ing an  Influx  of  many  more  non-Indians), 
and  construction  of  the  first  plant  would 
start  In  1976.  Peabody's  coal,  moreover,  would 
only  fuel  two  of  the  giant  plants:  the  gas 
companies  would  need  another  500  mlUion 
tons  from  a  second  mine,  which  the  Indians 
guessed  would  be  opened  by  one  of  the  other 
permit-holders. 

Somewhat  similar  events  were  transpiring 
meanwhUe,  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation' 
which  abuts  that  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes! 
The  Crows  had  let  out  permits  for  292  680 
acres.  Including  rights  to  the  coal  In  the  off- 
reservation  Sarpy  area,  whose  surface  the 
Crows  no  longer  owned.  Some  of  the  rights 
to  that  coal  had  been  bought  from  them  for 
17.8  cents  a  ton  by  Norsworthy  &  Reger.  who 
had  then  assigned  the  rights  to  Westmore- 
land. In  view  of  the  situation  on  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Reservation,  the  Crows  began 
to  question  the  17.6  cents-a-ton  price  they 
had  received,  as  well  as  a  6  cencs-a-ton  over- 
riding royalty  that  Westmoreland  had  paid 
Norsworthy  &  Reger.  making  It  clear  that 
Westmoreland  had  actuaUy  been  wUllng  to 
pay  at  least  22.6  cents  for  the  coal. 

In  addition,  when  making  the  original  deal, 
Norsworthy  &  Reger  had  persuaded  the  Crows 
that  they  could  not  sell  their  coal  unless  they 
also  handed  over  rights  to  30.000  acre-feet  of 
water  a  year  (which  woiUd  be  needed  for 
gasification  plants).  Unknowledgeably,  the 
Crows  obliged,  transferring  one  of  their  water 
options  from  agricultural  to  industrial  use 
and  turning  it  over  to  Norsworthy  &  Reger. 
Altogether.  In  fact,  the  Crows  gave  away  to 


the  different  coal  companies  valuable  options 
for  140,000  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  with- 
out a  penny  of  payment.  Testimony  by  James 
Reger  to  the  Montana  Water  Resources  Board 
In  Helena  on  May  20,  1971.  relating  how  he 
had  maneuvered  the  water  from  the  Crows, 
angered  the  Indians  when,  almost  two  years 
later.  It  came  to  their  attention.  Again,  the 
tribe  felt  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
had  not  offered  protection,  and  now,  as  with 
the  Northern  Cheyennes,  violations  were 
noted  In  all  the  permits,  and  fears  were  raised 
for  the  people's  future.  Early  In  1873,  lease 
options  were  exercised  by  Oulf  and  Shell  for 
reservation  lands.  A  report  was  circulated 
that  a  non-Indian  city  of  up  to  200.000  people 
was  being  considered  for  the  neighborhood 
of  Wyola  or  Lodge  Grass  on  the  reservation. 
Sentiment  for  canceling  aU  the  tribe's  leaves  " 
spread  rapidly,  and  the  tribal  chairman, 
meeting  with  attorneys  and  Montana  en- 
vlronmenui  experts,  indicated  that  the  Crows 
might  take  actions  paralleling  those  of  the 
Northern  Cheyennes. 

The  resentments  of  the  two  tribes  could 
seriously  threaten  some  of  the  major  proj- 
ects being  planned  for  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
principal  coalfields.  As  such,  they  would  prove 
a  significant  impediment  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's encouragement  of  the  fiUl-scale 
exploitation  of  the  Western  coal.  But  there  Is 
a  greater  threat  Inherent  In  the  Indictment 
that  Indians,  once  again,  were  defrauded  by 
their  trustee,  the  Bureau  of  IndUn  Affairs, 
which,  abetting  the  coal  companies,  opened 
the  reservations  to  an  exploitation  marked  by 
unfair  terms,  lack  of  protection,  and  deceit. 
Throughout  the  country,  other  Indians  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  the  massive  nature 
of  the  coal  developments  means  the  end  of 
the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  reserva- 
tions as  they  have  been.  and.  with  It,  the 
almost  certain  extinction  of  those  peoples  as 
tribal  groups.  As  a  result,  the  situation  has  a 
growing  significance  to  aU  Indians  and  bids 
fair  to  become  another  source  of  explosive 
confrontation  between  Native  Americans  and 
the  federal  government. 

The  lack  of  Impact  sutements,  the  non- 
observance  of  regulations,  and  the  many  vio- 
lations of  laws  that  have  characterized  the 
first  years  of  the  coal  rush  throughout  the 
region  have  provided  concerned  environ- 
mentalists with  opportunitlee  for  numerous 
Uw-suits.  The  Natural  Resoxurces  Defense 
Council,  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
the  Sierra  Club,  and  other  orgazUzatlons, 
consulting  with  attorneys,  scientists,  land- 
owners, and  environmental  advocates  like 
WUllam  L.  Bryan  Jr.  In  the  region,  are  cur- 
rently preparing  a  number  of  cases  which 
may  attack  some  of  the  worst  evils,  bring 
about  tighter  controls  and  a  modicum  of 
order,  and  slow  the  headlong  exploitation.  In 
addition,  an  mdependent  committee  of  twelve 
prominent  natural  scientists  headed  by  Dr. 
Thadls  W.  Box,  dean  of  the  College  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  at  Utah  State  University  in 
Logan,  was  formed  in  April  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering. 
The  committee  was  to  review  the  ecological 
and  environmental  consequences  of  the  coal 
and  power  operations,  and  its  report  U  ex- 
pected to  July.  Meanwhile,  each  week  new 
projects  are  annovmced,  the  hurried  pattern 
of  development  grows  more  chaotic,  and  the 
threat  to  the   northern  plains   increases. 

In  Wyoming,  Tlpperary  Resources,  bolder 
of  one  billion  tons  of  coal,  announces  it  will 
buUt  a  l»0-megawatt  powerplant  near  Buf- 
falo, using  water  from  68  wells  in  the  dry 
country;  a  new  AUantic  Richfield  strip-mine 
will  ship  10,000  tons  of  coal  a  day  to  Okla- 
homa; Wyodak  Resources  Development  Cor- 
poration will  buUd  a  200  to  300-megawatt 
plant  near  Gillette,  ustog  1  to  1.6  million 
tons  of  strip-mined  coal  a  year;  and  the  total 
Wyoming  coal  production  will  Jump  from 
loa  mUllon  tons  In  1973  to  30  million  tons 
in  1976.  In  Montana.  Basin  Electric  Power 
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Cooperative  will  build  a  generating  plant  to 
send  power  to  eight  states;  coal  will  be 
shipped  to  two  600-megawatt  plants  that 
will  be  built  In  Oregon;  a  new  Montana  Power 
transmission  line  Is  planned  to  run  from 
Anaconda  to  Hamilton,  another  from  Bil- 
lings to  Great  Falls,  small  parts  of  an  even- 
tual great  new  network. 

In  North  Dakota,  more  than  two  million 
acres  of  land  are  believed  already  leased  for 
strip-mines;  companies  holding  rights  to  a 
billion  tons  of  coal  In  Hettinger  County  will 
build  four  large-scale  powerplants;  the  Mich- 
igan Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Company,  arrang- 
ing for  the  pvifchase  of  1.6  billion  tons  of 
strip-mined  lignite  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can Coal  Corporation,  asks  for  878,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  year  from  Garrison  Reser- 
voir on  the  Missouri  River,  enough  for  no  less 
than  23  gasification  plants;  still  another 
oompany  wants  water  for  eight  more  gasi- 
fication plants.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  horrors  conjured  up  by  the  North 
Central  Power  Study  to  1971  are  coming  true 
even  faster  than  that  document  proposed — 
and  without  the  focus  for  planning  and  con- 
trol which  its  blueprint  provided.  Is  It,  then, 
all  over  for  the  northern  plains?  WUl  they 
inevitably  become  another  Appalachla?  On 
the  Tongue  River  near  Blmey,  Montana, 
where  strip-mines,  powerplants,  gasification 
plants,  and  other  todustrial  Installations 
threaten  the  land,  air,  water,  and  quality  of 
life  of  the  Irvtog  Alderson  Jr.  family,  fifth- 
generation  owners  of  the  Bones  Brothers 
Ranch,  Mrs.  Alderson  gives  voice  to  a  des- 
perate, last-ditch  courage  that  says  there  Is 
still  time  to  save  the  region. 

"To  those  of  you  who  would  exploit  us,  do 
not  underestimate  the  people  of  this  area. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  lumping  \ib  and 
the  land  all  together  as  'overburden'  and  dls- 
sense  with  us  as  nuisances.  Land  Is  histor- 
ically the  central  Issue  in  any  war.  We  are 
the  desoendtents,  spiritually,  if  not  actually, 
of  those  who  fought  for  this  land  once,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  do  It  agato.  We  intend  to 
win." 


BOX  CANYON:  A  NATIONAL 
TREASURE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26,  I  Introduced  8.  2269,  a  biU  to 
designate  Box  Canyon  Creek.  Idaho,  as 
a  component  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  The  bill  Is  Intended 
to  head  off  further  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Box  Canyon  and  to  save  one  of 
the  last  of  South  Idaho's  fabled  Thou- 
sand Springs  in  its  natural  state. 

This  particular  canyon  Is  the  only  one 
of  Its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
majestic,  deep,  true  box  canyon  with 
sheer  basalt  walls.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Pow- 
ers, a  retired  ofiBclal  of  the  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  described  it  in  this  way: 

Box  Canyon  Is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  geological  features  that  teU  the  story  of 
the  great  flood  from  Lake  Bonneville  that 
shaped  the  Snake  River  Valley.  It  U  one  of 
the  geological  wonders  of  North  America. 

Box  Canyon  Is  a  "self -sustaining"  eco- 
system. The  majority  of  the  life  there 
completes  Its  life  cycle  entirely  within 
the  confines  of  the  canyon.  The  most 
noticeable  tyv«  of  wildlife  found  in  Box 
Canyon  is  the  various  species  of  birds 
that  use  the  canyon  walls  as  nesting  sites. 
Including  the  Golden  Eagle.  Until  about 
3  months  ago  when  development  was 
started  on  the  lower  end,  the  canyon  was 
In  a  near  pristine  condition. 

Down  through  the  canyon  meanders 
the  Box  Canyon  Creek,  which  is  fed  by 
the  Box  Canyon  Spring  at  the  head  of 


the  canyon  and  flows  into  the  Snake 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  It  Is 
this  creek  which  I  seek  to  preserve  by  its 
inclusion  in  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system.  Box  Canyon  Spring  is  said  to  be 
the  11th  largest  spring  in  the  United 
States.  The  main  spring  emerges  at  the 
floor  of  a  cliff  at  the  head  of  the  alcove 
canyon  and  numerous  other  springs  en- 
ter the  creek  alCHig  the  canyon's  entire 
length. 

It  Is  a  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  Snake 
River  aquifer  known  locfJIy  as  "lliou- 
sand  Springs."  Approximately  15  percent 
of  the  discharges  from  the  Snake  River 
aquifer  flow  from  Box  Canyon.  Most  of 
the  other  large  springs  in  the  area  have 
been  developed. 

And  It  Is  this  same  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  is  presently  threatening  Box 
Canyon.  The  quality  of  the  water  in  Box 
Canyon  Creek  is  excellent  and  highly 
desirable  for  fish  production.  The  creek 
Itself  supports  a  good  population  of  na- 
tive rainbow  trout.  With  these  perfect 
conditions.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  someone  would  seek  to  use  those 
waters  for  commercial  fish  production. 
And  that  time  is  now  upon  us.  Develop- 
ment has  started  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
canyon  for  the  establishment  of  a  trout 
farm,  and  a  diversion  dam  has  been  con- 
structed half  way  down  the  creek  to 
divert  the  water  to  that  development. 
With  the  construction  of  the  water  diver- 
sion facilities,  the  "primitive"  values  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  canyon  ai«  now 
substantially  gone  and  cannot  easily  be 
restored.  I  think  It  Is  therefore  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
preserve  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
upper  portion  of  this  imique  canyon. 

Box  Canyon  has  been  a  center  of  pub- 
lic controversy  for  the  past  4  years.  Al- 
though most  of  the  surrounding  land  is 
privately  owned,  there  is  some  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon,  and  most  development 
plans  would  require  a  right-of-way  over 
that  public  land.  Ever  since  the  first 
right-of-way  application  was  filed  with 
the  Bureau,  there  have  been  innumerable 
meetings,  field  tours  and  discussions  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  the  canyon.  The  area 
Is  currently  under  study  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  determine  its  suitability 
for  a  National  Monument,  and  at  my 
urging,  there  has  been  discussion  of  a 
new  concept  of  a  national  cultural  park. 

Such  groups  as  the  Idaho  Environ- 
mental Council,  Magic  Valley  Recreation 
Council,  Greater  Sawtooth  Preservation 
Council,  and  the  Idaho  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion have  urged  that  Box  Canyon  Spring 
be  retained  in  its  natural  state.  This  bill 
that  I  have  Introduced  offers  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  saving  the  spring  that 
is  simple,  inexpensive,  quick  and  perma- 
nent, and  with  the  least  possible  contro- 
versy. Speclflcally,  the  measure  would 
place  the  upper  Box  Canyon  Creek  in  a 
"wild  river"  status — guaranteeing  that  it 
would  remain  in  a  totally  natural  state. 
The  lower  end,  which  empties  into  the 
Snake  River,  would  become  a  "recre- 
ational river,"  accessible  by  road  and 
open  to  the  public.  The  dividing  line 
would  be  the  diversion  dam. 

Of  course,  the  bill  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  studies  that  the  National 


Park  Service  is  conducting.  If  at  some 
later  time  that  agency  comes  forth  with 
a  national  monument  or  cultural  park 
recommendation,  it  would  not  be  incom- 
patible with  the  wild  and  scenic  river 
designation.  The  important  thing  that 
this  bill  does  is  to  preserve  the  river  in 
its  present  state,  acknowledging  the 
present  development  but  prohibiting  any 
additional  development.  In  this  manner, 
the  area  is  protected  until  and  if  a  more 
extensive  management  plan  is  adopted. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  action  on  the  bUl 
will  be  speedy  so  that  its  implementation 
can  be  started  immediately  In  order  to 
prohibit  additional  development  in  this 
highly  unique  area. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
RURAL  HOUSING  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  valued  friend  and  colleague 
from  South  Dakota,  Senator  Jamks 
Abourxzk.  joined  with  me  in  a  joint  pres- 
entation to  the  Senate  Housing  Sub- 
committee on  the  need  to  create  a  com- 
prehensive rural  housing  deliveiy  sys- 
tem. I 

As  you  know,  we  have  outlined  the  con- 
cepts of  what  such  a  delivery  system 
might  be  in  our  Emergency  Rural  Hous- 
ing Act,  which  was  Introduced  last  wedc 
by  Senator  Aboitrzzk  and  myself  with  21 
cosponsors  from  the  Senate. 

We  believe  that  creation  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive delivery  system  is  an  impor- 
tant task  which  can  be  accomplished  this 
year  as  the  Senate  undertakes  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  our  basic  Federal  housing 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricors  Sen- 
ator Aboxtrzzk's  perceptive  statement  on 
the  subject  and  also  the  statement  by  Dr. 
George  Rucker,  of  the  Rural  Housing  Al- 
liance, another  witness  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  last  week  and  who 
spoke  directly  to  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rttkal  AifzaiCA  Needs  a  HousiNa  Delivbbt 
Ststem 

(Statement  by  Benitor  James  Abottebzk) 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  truly  totent  upon 
providing  a  decent  hcsne  to  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  Amercan  family,  then 
the  time  has  passed  when  the  needs  of  rural 
America  can  be  put  on  the  back  burner. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  na- 
tional policy  to  succeed  if  tlM  needs  of  a 
third  of  the  population  were  overlooked 
durtog  the  design  of  that  policy.  But,  too 
often  to  the  design  of  our  major  social  legis- 
lation, that  Is  what  happens.  Rural  America 
gets  overlooked. 

The  statistics  teU  the  story :  rural  America 
has  a  third  of  the  population,  00%  of  the 
housing  need,  median  family  tocome  which 
is  77%  of  that  to  metropolitan  areas.  44% 
of  the  nation's  poverty  families  and  has  re- 
ceived possibly  only  a  fourth  of  total  Federal 
housing  resources. 

Across  the  board,  from  housing  to  health 
care  to  education  and  transportation,  from 
the  location  of  Federal  facilities  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  emplojrment  opportunities,  rural 
America  has  been  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick. 

Rural  American  is  poorer  and  older.  It 
has  fewer  doctors,  less  todoor  plumbing, 
higher  Infant  mortality  rates,  a  more  severe 
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nutrition  problem  and  triple  the  Incidence  of 
substandard  bousing  when  compared  to  ur- 
ban America.  Nearly  every  social  Index  shows 
rural  America  trailing  behind  the  cities. 

These  facts  seem  to  be  understood,  and 
likewise  It  seems  to  be  tuiderstood  that  all  of 
America  Is  paying  the  human  and  social  cost 
of  rural  America's  step-sister  status,  yet 
somehow  these  understandings  are  rarely 
translated  Into  Federal  policy.  Housing  Is  a 
perfect  example. 

On  the  one  hand  you  have  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which  Is 
overwhelmingly  urban-oriented  but  which 
has  somehow  qianaged  to  put  21%  of  its 
assisted  units  In  rural  America. 

On  the  other  hand  you  have  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  a  dozen  other  diverse  programs 
In  addition  to  housing,  which  Is  limited  to 
places  of  less  than  10,000  population  and 
which  has  never  had  the  full  range  of  tools 
available  to  the  cities  through  HUD. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  cities  have  a  single 
agency  which  Is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  promise  of  a  decent  home  for  every  fam- 
ily is  attended  to,  but  In  rural  areas  the 
policy  Is  fragmented,  the  agency  which  one 
might  suppose  to  be  in  charge  has  many 
other  things  on  its  agenda  as  well  and  labors 
imder  debilitating  administrative  and  statu- 
-tory  limitations. 

To  be  even  more  blunt  about  It.  urban 
America  has  a  very  sophisticated  housing 
delivery  system.  Rural  America  does  not. 

Rural  America  lacks  an  adequate  supply 
of  mortgage  credit.  It  lacks  the  Institutional 
setup  to  deliver  that  credit.  It  lacks  local 
financial  institutions  willing  or  able  to  de- 
liver assisted  housing  credit  on  the  scale 
necessary;  we  are  limited  not  only  by  the 
lack  of  those  institutions,  but  by  their  con- 
servative lending  policies  and  their  geo- 
graphic distribution.  If  you  take  the  sum 
total  of  rural  America's  housing  delivery  sys- 
tem, including  its  enlightened  private  in- 
stitutions. Its  nonprofits,  its  bousing 
authorities,  and  what  state  and  local  efforts 
there  are.  you  still  come  up  with  an  in- 
credible gap. 

When  you  take  Into  consideration  the  ad- 
ditional factor  that  there  are  nearly  one 
million  inadequately-housed  rural  American 
families  with  an  estimated  average  rent- 
paying  capacity  of  $14  a  month,  the  gap 
becomes  even  more  incredible. 

Federal  housing  policy  has  not  taken  these 
gaps  into  account.  Now  that  we  are  under- 
taking to  overhaul  two  decades  of  hoxising 
programs,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
time  has  come  to  do  something  about  It. 

Rural  America  needs  a  comprehensive 
housing  delivery  system.  It's  as  simple  as 
that.  We  do  not  have  one  now,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  1949  promise  until 
we  do  have  one. 

On  Monday,  July  16.  Senator  McOovern 
and  I  Introduced  the  Emergency  Rural  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1973  with  Senators  Gale  McOee. 
Ted  Moss.  Dick  Clark,  Jennings  Randolph! 
Edward  Kennedy.  Mark  Hatfield,  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Lee  Metcalf.  Ernest  Holllngs.  Dan 
Inouye.  WUllam  Hathaway,  Mike  Mansfield, 
Marlowe  Cook.  Harold  Hughes,  Phil  Hart 
Quentln  Burdlck,  Birch  Bayh,  Prank  Church! 
Ed  Muskle.  and  John  Tunney  as  co-sponsors 
It  is  slmUar  to  S.  361.  which  we  introduced 
earlier  this  year  and  which  Senator  McOovern 
introduced  last  year.  It  Is  similar  to  the  orig- 
inal version  which  I  Introduced  last  Con- 
gress in  the  House. 

What  this  bill  does  is  establish  a  housing 
delivery  system  for  rural  America,  for  rural 
areas  and  towns  of  under  25.000  population. 
It  borrows  from  the  model  of  the  REA  to 
establish  a  housing  delivery  system  in  rural 
America.  It  would  cause  the  creation  of  Rural 
Housing  Associations — very  simUar  to  REA 
coop*— at  the  local,  area  or  state  level— to 
function  as  bousing  delivery  institutions 
with     area-wide     coverage     responsibilities. 
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Those  associations,  in  turn,  would  have  ac- 
cess to  direct  Treasury  credit,  subsidies  and 
direction  provided  by  the  Emergency  Rural 
Housing  Administration. 

The  Rural  Housing  Associations  at  the 
field  level  would  be  controlled  by  thoee  they 
serve — a  principal  fundamental  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  REA  program.  Very  simply,  people 
who  are  eligible  for  the  program  and  those 
who  served  by  it  would  elect  the  boards  of 
directors  which  run  it.  It's  the  same  concept 
as  the  REA  coops,  one  of  proven  accomplish- 
ment in  rural  areas,  one  highly  acceptable 
there,  one  which  assures  a  high  degree  of 
local  control  and  citizen  participation. 

The  Associations  would  have  great  flexi- 
bility to  work  with  any  and  all  existing  In- 
stitutions— including  Farmers  Home,  Includ- 
ing HUD,  including  existing  non-profit  and 
local  housing  authorities. 

The  Associations  woiild  simply  agree  to 
serve  families  in  need  who  would  not  be 
served  by  the  existing  Institutions.  This,  too. 
Is  a  basic  REA  concept — area  wide  coverage. 
The  associations,  in  effect,  would  have  a 
residual  responsibility  to  fill  our  present 
gaps,  by  using  a  full  range  of  tools  and 
broad  flexibility. 

HXJD  has  already  spent  over  $100,000  on 
a  project  which  indicates  the  workability  of 
this  kind  of  delivery  system  concept  in  rural 
America.  Two  years  ago,  it  made  a  research 
grant  to  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative 
In  Bismarck.  North  Dakota,  to  see  If  that  co- 
operative which  generates  and  wheels  electric 
power  to  more  than  100  member  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  the  upper  midwest,  could 
function  in  the  kind  of  catalytic  role  we  in- 
vislon  in  this  legislation.  The  results  are  a 
phenomenal  success.  Working  through  the 
local  REA  coops,  and  laboring  under  all  of 
the  present  shortcomings  and  constraints  in 
present  housing  programs  that  one  project, 
with  only  two  full-time  people,  has  been  able 
to  bring  more  than  2,500  new  housing  units 
Into  being. 

I  ask  permission  to  Insert  the  final  report 
of  that  demonstration  project  in  the  record 
of  proceedings  of  this  Committee.  If  you 
read  the  report,  you  will  learn  that  the  kind 
of  delivery  system  we  are  talking  about  has 
been  tested  and  I  would  call  the  results  a 
striking  success. 

Basically,  all  they  were  doing  in  that  proj- 
ect was  spreading  the  word  about  housing, 
educating,  and  matching  local  organizations 
to  what  limited  federal  resources  were  avail- 
able. Our  legislation  seeks  to  expand  on  that 
experience  by  creating  this  sort  of  delivery 
system  aX\  over  the  country,  and  by  equip- 
ping It  directly  with  capital  and  subsidy 
mechanisms  to  provide  what  the  existing  sys- 
tem lacks. 

At  the  national  level,  the  bill  creates  the 
Emergency  Rural  Housing  Administration. 
We  called  it  "emergency"  because  we  stip- 
ulated a  five-year  deadline  for  it.  and  wrote 
borrowing  authority  and  appropriations  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  estimated  need  into  the 
act.  Now.  I  realize  that  may  trouble  some 
people,  but  we  wanted.  In  this  legislation, 
to  define  the  scope  of  what  it  would  take 
to  do  the  Job. 

It  Is  to  be  an  Independent  agency,  because 
this  Is  the  quandary  we  were  in:  If  you  give 
It  to  HUD.  you  are  up  against  that  over- 
whelming, dominating  urban  bias,  which 
characterizes  the  agency;  if  you  give  it  to 
Farmers  Home,  you  are  in  that  administra- 
tive bottleneck  again,  and  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  you  will  ever  get  out  of  It.  It  Is 
a  predominantly  farm-oriented  organization, 
one  set  in  its  ways,  a  subordinate  agency  of 
still  another  predominantly  farm-oriented 
organization. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly 
from  that  Basin  Electric  report.  The  report 
said  that  "HUD  operations  in  rural  areas  fall 
basically  into  the  category  of  'unused  Fed- 
eral programs.' "  It  noted  further  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  a  definite 


bias  in  favor  of  those  "with  better  incomes," 
whereas  the  major  problem  Is  shelter  for  low- 
income  people. 

One  further  conmient  on  the  fact  that  our 
legislation  envisions  an  independent  agency: 
we  have  learned  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
executive  branch  into  fewer  and  fewer  giant 
departments,  while  looking  good  on  paper, 
does  not  always  function  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  everyone  concerned.  When  the  Execu- 
tive branch  centralizes,  power  gravitates  to- 
ward the  White  House  and  accountability  to 
the  Congress  diminishes.  Moreover,  when  you 
have  really  huge  departments,  such  as  HEW, 
you  begin  to  hear  people  telling  you  that  no 
man  alive  can  administer  them  eflTectively. 

The  legislation  creates  a  Rural  Housing  In- 
vestment Fund  capitalized  by  Treasury — bor- 
rowings to  provide  capital  for  riiral  housing — 
rental  and  homeownership — financed  by  the 
Emergency  Rural  Housing  Administration. 
We  put  this  in  the  bill  for  three  reasons: 
the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  the  savings  of 
direct  Treasury  financing,  as  reflected  In  the 
recent  QAO  report  about  the  expenslveness 
of  the  Interest  subsidy  programs;  private  cap- 
ital and  private  lending  institutions  are  not 
In  rural  America  on  anything  near  the  scale 
necessary. 

To  the  extent  that  they  are  there,  this 
agency  does  not  seek  to  replace  their  func- 
tion but  rather  to  address  iteelf  to  that  part 
of  the  housing  need  which  they  cannot  or 
wUi  not  serve.  Third,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  this  government  kept  its  books 
on  a  capital  budget  system,  these  invest- 
ments would  appear  on  the  books  as  assets. 
Any  banker  would  show  these  housing  loans 
on  his  books  as  an  asset.  Our  thinking  is  that 
the  taxpayers  deserve  the  same  kind  of  ra- 
tional  bookkeeping. 

The  design  of  the  homeownership  subsidy 
program  embodied  In  the  bill  is  modeled 
after  one  used  in  Scandinavian  countries? 
which  for  want  of  a  better  word  we  call  the 
Norwegian  plan.  Suppoee  you  had  a  family 
for  whom  homeownership  Is  desirable,  and 
the  cost  of  a  modest  house  for  them  would 
be  $12,000  but  their  income  is  too  low  to 
support  a  $12,000  note  even  at  1%  interest. 
In  that  case,  up  to  half  of  the  principal 
would  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  at  an 
interest  rate  as  low  as  1%.  The  first  mort- 
gage would  be  written  for  forty  years,  and 
upon  payment  of  it,  the  second  mortgage 
becomes  payable.  In  case  of  death  or  sale, 
the  full  mortgage  becomes  payable. 

No  homeowner  would  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  20 7o  of  his  adjusted  annual  in- 
come for  principal.  Interest,  taxes  and  Insur- 
ance, but  a  borrower  would  be  given  the  vol- 
untary option  to  pay  more  if  he  so  desired. 
This  makes  sense,  because  many  of  our 
poorly-housed  poor  are  already  paying  much 
more  than  that  for  inadequate  housing. 

The  bill  provides  for  rehabUltation  granU 
not  in  excess  of  $3500  for  homeowners  who 
are  too  poor  to  go  under  the  Norwegian  plan, 
and  authorizes  a  billion  dollars  in  appro- 
priations for  them. 

The  bill  puts  a  priority  on  homeowner- 
ship and  in  effect  reserves  rental  housing  for 
the  very  poorest  families,  those  whose  in- 
comes are  so  low  that  if  they  were  home- 
owners and  received  even  the  most  generous 
subsidies,  their  incomes  would  not  pay  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs.  The  section 
is  very  simple.  It  says  that  rents  shall  bear  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  Income  of  eli- 
gible persons,  and  In  no  case  should  rent 
including  utUltles  exceed  25%  of  Income.  It 
authorizes  annual  contributions  contracts 
through  the  Rural  Housing  Associations, 
provides  40-year,  interest-free  financing  for 
the  construction  of  the  rental  units,  and  au- 
thorizes repayments  to  the  government  to 
the  extent  that  rent  collections  exceed  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
projects. 

In  short,  we  have  provided  the  agency 
with  a  wide  range  of  flexible  tools — including 
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homeownership,    rehabilitation   and    rental 
financing. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  difficulties  in  passing 
legislation  of  this  nature. 

I  realize  that  there  will  be  strong  oppo- 
sition to  direct  Treasury  financing  of  bous- 
ing, despite  the  savings  It  represents  to  the 
taxpayers. 

I  realize  that  Congress  Is  under  pressure 
not  to  authorize  new  spending  programs,  par- 
ticularly if  it  would  appear  to  involve  tax 
reform. 

I  realize  that  urging  the  creation  of  an 
Independent  agency  is  swimming  upstream 
against  the  habits  of  recent  decades  to  con- 
solidate and  to  centralize  power  within  the 
E^xecutlve  branch. 

But  I  would  submit  to  you,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  there  are  things  In  this  bill 
which  we  absolutely  must  have  and  which 
I  think  we  can  achieve  in  this  year's  legis- 
lation. 

First  and  foremost  among  them  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  rural  housing 
delivery  system.  We  absolutely  must  design  a 
delivery  system  which  covers  the  gaps  left 
open  by  our  previous  shortcomings  and  by 
the  very  character  of  rural  America. 

That  delivery  system  should  be  equipped 
with  a  full  range  of  tools.  It  should  take 
into  account  the  generally  lower  rent-paying 
capacity  of  rural  America.  It  should  take  into 
account  the  disproportionate  share  of  pov- 
erty and  elderly  households  found  in  rural 
America.  It  should  have  tools  at  its  disposal 
enabling  It  to  serve  everyone  at  the  lower 
Income  levels.  It  should  create  a  presence 
in  rural  America  which  is  at  least  trying  to 
work  on  the  problem,  and  which  covers  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  rural  America.  It  should 
be  equipped  with  its  own  financial  mecha- 
nisms, of  whatever  kind  the  Congress  deems 
appropriate.  Instead  of  merely  another  "add- 
on" piggy-back  arrangement  which  creates 
the  local  institutions  but  has  to  turn  to  a 
third  party  for  its  financing  and  subsidies. 
And  there  should  be  somebody  in  Wash- 
ington, whether  he's  an  Undersecretary  of 
HUD.  an  Undersecretary  of  U8DA.  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  an  Independent  agency,  who 
has  comprehensive  and  final  responsibility 
for  rural  housing.  We  have  too  many  cooks  In 
the  kitchen.  My  first  preference  obviously 
would  be  a  single-purpose  agency  dedicated 
solely  to  rural  housing,  but  please,  some- 
where, let  us  put  one  man  in  charge  of  rural 
bousing  and  let  us  equip  him  with  a  set  of 
institutions  covering  every  comer  of  rural 
America  and  with  whatever  money  and  mech- 
anisms we  flnaUy  make  directly  available  to 
him. 

I  do  not  think  it  la  impossible  to  write 
that  kind  of  legislation,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
impoesible  to  pass  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  can  be 
maude  to  work. 

There  are  three  other  concepts  in  this  bill 
which  I  think  are  Important.  One  Is  giving 
a  prospective  homeowner  a  voluntary  option 
to  pay  more  than  25%  of  his  Income  for  hous- 
ing. There  are  a  great  many  people  living  in 
rural  shacks  paying  half,  if  not  more,  of 
their  cash  Income  for  housing,  and  if  that 
same  amount  would  put  them  in  a  decent 
house,  then  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
not  to  allow  them  to  do  it. 

The  second  Is  allowing  a  man  to  build  a 
minimum  house  if  that's  all  his  Income  will 
support.  The  way  It  is  now.  there  are  too  many 
Bhack-dwellers.  and  I  could  point  to  them  on 
any  reservation  in  South  Dakota,  who  do  have 
the  income  to  support  some  kind  of  decent 
housing,  but  not  enough  to  support  an  FHA- 
type  $25,000  ranch  bouse,  who  are  living  In 
open  country  or  a  small  community  and  who 
would  cry  for  Joy  at  the  chance  to  get  a  small, 
weather-proof,  water-tight,  well-heated,  safe, 
solid  home  with  plumbing.  We  should  not 
force  anyone  to  take  such  a  mlnlmvim  home, 
but  it  is  jxist  plain  cruel  to  insist  be  must 
keep  his  family  In  a  rotten  shack  until  he  can 


afford  a  fancy  ranch  house.  If  you  make  the 
minimum  home  concept  a  reality,  you  can 
count  on  people  to  fix  them  up.  to  enlarge 
upon  them,  as  their  income  allows.  It  is  hap- 
pening in  Puerto  Rico  on  a  dramatic  scale. 

The  third  concept  I  would  argue  for  Is 
letting  a  family  live  where  they  choose  to 
live.  I  reject  the  growth  center  sociology.  I 
know  of  too  many  elderly  people  who  would 
prefer  to  live  where  they  are,  on  their  land, 
where  they  have  spent  all  their  lives  rather 
than  move  into  a  growth  center  to  achieve 
decent  housing.  In  other  words,  they  would 
trade  their  health  for  the  right  to  live  where 
they  want  to  live.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
force  them  into  that  choice.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  possibly  as  many 
as  three  million  American  families  in  hoiis- 
Ing  need  who  live  within  range  of  the  Emer- 
gency Rural  Housing  Admmistration  as  we 
have  defined  it. 

Perhaps  one  tenth  of  them  have  incomes 
over  $10,000  a  year. 

About  a  third  of  them  have  incomes  some- 
where between  $4000  and  $10,000  a  year. 

Roughly  660,000  of  them  have  incomes  be- 
tween $2000  and  $4000  a  year. 

And  nearly  a  million  of  those  rural  and 
small  town  families  in  housing  need  have  in- 
comes below  $2000  a  year,  a  group  which  in- 
cludes a  great  many  of  our  poorly-housed 
senior  citizens. 

There  is  no  cheap  way  to  provide  housing 
for  all  of  them;  that  is  a  matter  of  reordering 
our  national  priorities. 

There  is  no  cheap  wa^  to  provide  housing 
for  all  of  them.  We  have  a  gross  national 
product  of  over  a  trillion  dollars,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  time  has  come  to  provide  a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American  family,  includ- 
ing those  in  rural  America. 

Thank  you. 

STATKMKirr  or  Okorgk  W.  Rttcktx 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
my  name  is  George  Rucker  and  I  am  the 
Research  Director  of  the  Rural  Housing  Al- 
liance, a  private,  nonprofit,  research.  Infor- 
mation, and  technical  assistance  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  hous- 
ing conditions  for  low-Income  people  in  rural 
and  small  town  America.  We  appreciate  your 
Invitation  to  appear  and  give  you  o\ir  views 
on  rural  housing  programs. 

We  have  provided  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  copies  of  the  paper  we  submitted 
to  Secretary  Lynn  earlier  this  year  In  re- 
q}onse  to  his  request  for  comments  on  Fed- 
eral housing  policies.  It  will  provide  you  with 
our  views  on  the  subject  In  much  greater  de- 
tail than  I  shall  attempt  here  today;  and,  if 
it  is  appropriate  and  you  wish  to  make  that 
paper  a  part  of  the  hearing  record,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  see  you  do  so. 

■XnUI,    ROUBIMO    NEED 

The  1970  Censtis  of  Housing  Indicated  that 
nearly  4.3  million  famUies  were  living  in  sub- 
standrad  units — about  3.6  million  of  thoee 
lacked  some  or  all  of  the  plumbing  fixtures 
we  regard  as  essential  in  this  country,  and 
another  775,000  I  have  projected  as  occupying 
units  which  have  all  of  the  required  plumb- 
ing facilities  but  are  structurally  dilapidated. 
Nearly  60%  of  those  substandard  occupan- 
cies— some  2.5  million  households — are  to  be 
found  outside  of  the  nation's  metropolitan 
areas,  America's  rural  areu  which  contain 
only  30  %  of  our  population. 

The  Cens\iB  indicated  that  another  a  to  4 
million  households  are  in  tmits  which  are  of 
"standard"  quality  but  are  overcrowded—; 
depending  on  what  definition  you  use  for 
overcrowding.  (The  higher  flgrire  results  if 
you  consider  all  occupied  units  averaging 
more  than  1  person  per  room  as  crowded: 
the  lower  figure  If  you  apply  that  standard 
to  households  of  less  than  6  persons  and  a 
standard  of  more  than  1.5  persons  per  room 


for  households  of  6  or  more  persons.)  Nearly 
30%  of  thoee  crowded  units  are  also  to  be 
found  in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

Rural  and  small  town  America  not  only 
8\iflers  from  more  than  its  share  of  inade- 
quate hoxising,  the  fact  that  Income  levels 
are  generally  lower  in  such  areas  and  that 
they  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  credit  and  of 
other  essential  Institutions  means  that  it  Is 
that  much  more  difficult  for  them  to  deal 
with  their  housing  problems. 

TRX   riDEXAL    RESPONSE 

Past  programs  of  Federal  housing  assist- 
ance have  suffered  from  some  basic  defects 
relative  to  their  ability  to  serve  rural  and 
small  town  areas. 

Public  housing — the  oldest  of  the  direct 
subsidy  programs  and  that  most  appropriate 
for  serving  those  with  the  lowest  lnc(»nes — 
has  not  only  been  quantitatively  Inadequate 
to  the  needs,  it  has  been  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  basically  a  local-initiative  pro- 
gram, despite  its  Federal  financing.  In  short, 
Its  effectiveness  is  subject  to  local  will  and 
capability,  both  in  terms  of  initiating  the  use 
of  the  program  and  in  terms  of  operating  ef- 
fectively under  it.  The  urban  foc\is  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  involved  with  the  pro- 
gram has  not  helped.  Not  only  did  it  re- 
spond to  initiatives  which,  until  recent  years, 
were  overwhelmingly  urban  in  origin;  but  It 
has  generally  preferred  dealing  with  large, 
urban  project  proposals  to  handling  smaller 
ones  from  rural  areas  and  small  towns — 
probably  regarding  the  former  as  a  more 
effective  use  of  their  time  and  resources  In 
terms  of  production  levels. 

Whatever  the  complex  of  reasons,  the  re- 
sults are  clear.  A  study  we  completed  last 
year  found  that  nearly  half  of  the  nation's 
counties — containing  nearly  one-fifth  of  Its 
population — had  no  public  housing  program. 
The  most  recent  data  from  HX7D  show  that 
as  of  the  end  of  last  year,  the  11  largest 
Housing  Authorities  in  the  country  account 
tat  30%  of  aU  the  units.  Almoet  half  of  all 
IHAs,  those  with  less  than  100  tmits  each 
imder  Contract,  account  for  less  than  6%  of 
all  iinlts. 

Other  HUD  assistance  programs — those  tied 
to  Federal  Housing  Administration  insur- 
ance— run  into  the  credit  gap  and  the  laelc 
of  institutions  to  make  use  of  them  when 
they  make  any  effort  to  venture  out  of  the 
metropolitan  environment.  Designed  as  they 
are,  these  prog:rams  are  really  harnessed  to 
the  chariots  of  the  private  sector — particu- 
larly its  lenders  and  developers — and  wbers 
thoee  chariots  aren't  or  dont  go,  the  assist- 
ance doesn't  go  either.  Again,  the  results  are 
only  too  clecur.  Diuring  the  thirty-month  pe- 
riod from  January  1970  through  June  1972, 
FHA  subsidy  programs  covered  about  64& 
thousand  units.  Only  136  thousand  of  those — 
or  21% — went  into  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  refiects 
Congressional  recognition  of  the  inability  of 
FHA  programs  to  operate  effectively  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns.  It  authorised  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  bridge  the  credit 
gap  and  It  has  certainly  served  to  prevent  the 
inequities  in  Federal  Housing  programs  from 
being  far  worse  than  they  are.  But  this  agen- 
cy, too,  has  been  hampered.  For  one  thing,  it 
has  had  a  tremendous  Increase  in  housing  re- 
sponsibilities in  recent  years  with  no  con- 
comitant Increase  in  staff  resources  to  handle 
them.  The  total  program  level  for  the  agency 
(including  housing)  projected  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974  Is  almost  six  times  the  level  which  It 
handled  In  FT  1004;  but  the  total  personal 
resources  which  will  be  available  next  year 
are  only  l^alf  again  as  high  as  ten  years 
ago! 

Farmers  H(»ne  has  also  been  hampered  by 
lna3equate  subsidy  mechanisms.  It  has  not 
had  full  oompturablllty  with  its  urban  coun- 
terparts. It  has  never  had  a  rent  supple- 
ment  autbcnlty,  for  ezaix4>le — ^though  I  rec- 
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ognlze  that  this  Committee  attempted  to 
correct  that  particular  inequity  last  year 
and  I  hope  you  will  persevere  in  the  effort. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  not  bad 
the  rehabilitation  grant  program  that  UUU 
had  administered — though  I  recognize  tliat 
this  particular  inequity  Is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  legislative  committees  but  of 
tbe  appropriations  process. 

The  point  Is  that,  although  the  FmHA 
structure  Is  far  more  suited  to  the  needs  of 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  than  the  HUD 
structure,  the  program  levels  permitted 
Farmers  Home  have  been  only  about  one- 
fourth  those  of  the  HUD  programs,  even  tf 
you  count  all  PmHA-flnanced  bousing  units, 
and  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  level  of 
HUD  programs  If  you  count  only  those 
FmHA  units  covered  by  direct  Interest  sub- 
sidies. Moreover,  tbe  fact  that  Farmers  Home 
has  been  almost  completely  limited  to  the 
Interest-subsidy  mechanism,  which  is  In- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  really  low-Income 
families,  has  meant  that  its  bousing  assist- 
ance has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  rising 
housing  costs.  Between  FT  '68 — before  Con- 
gressional authorization  of  the  Interest  credit 
program — and  FT  "73,  the  average  Income 
of  a  Farmers  Home  Administration  borrower 
tx>ae  by  13%,  though  the  size  of  the  house 
be  got  went  down  by  B%  (Its  cost  went 
up  by  40% ) .  Finally,  the  pressure  to  handle 
substantially  Increased  program  levels  with 
minimal  Increases  In  staff  resources.  Is  forc- 
ing FmHA  to  become  more  and  more  like 
its  urban  counterpart,  FHA,  and  to  depend 
increasingly  on  the  private  sector — a  devel- 
opment which  we  believe  will  erode  further 
its  ability  to  serve  those  most  In  need  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

We  are  especially  concerned  about  efforts 
to  enable  Farmers  Home  to  hire  private 
appraisers,  building  Inspectors,  and  loan 
servicers.  We  believe  that  If  these  duties  pass 
from  the  hands  of  Federal  employees  to 
those  In  private  sector,  the  road  will  be  open 
to  the  kind  of  chicanery  that  nearly  wrecked 
the  Federal  housing  programs  In  many  cities. 

BASIC    PRINCIPLES 

Tills  recital  of  past  shortcomings  indi- 
cates. It  seems  to  us,  some  of  the  essential 
elements  for  a  housing  policy  that  Is  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  rural  and  small 
town  America. 

People's  riffhta  are  national 
There  must  be  a  real  acceptance  of  Federal 
responsibility  and  an  end  to  the  prcustlce  of 
leaving  the  national  commitment  In  housing 
at  the  mercy  of  local  will  and  ability,  or  at 
the  mercy  of  the  private  sector's  needs.  In 
the  past,  all  Federal  programs — whether  ad- 
ministered by  HUD  or  by  FmHA — have  been 
essentially  passive  In  character.  What  Is 
needed,  especially  to  do  the  toughest  part 
of  the  Job,  Is  affirmative  action.  What  is 
needed  ia  a  program  that  attempts  to  deter- 
mine tbe  need  (where  It  Is,  who  It  Is,  and 
what  portion  of  that  need  is  likely  to  be  met 
in  the  near  future  by  existing  programs  and 
Institutions)  and  then  to  move  affirmatively 
to  see  that  the  gaps  are  fUled  and  the  job 
is  done. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  local  iDltlatlve  and 
local  control  should  be  Ignored.  We  want 
to  see  the  kind  of  local  input  that  comes 
right  from  the  people  most  concerned — those 
now  living  in  bad  bousing.  But  we  feel  there 
should  be  a  powerful  Federal  agency  that 
can  give  support  to  local  institutions  to  tbe 
extent  of  taking  over  the  Job  should  local, 
effective,  people-oriented  groups  fail  to  mate- 
rialize. 

Housing  people  is  expensive 
There  must  be  a  genuine  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that — given  the  pattern  of  income  dis- 
tribution which  exists  In  this  nation,  and  has 
existed  decade-upon-decade — our  national 
housing  commitment  cannot  be  met  on  tbe 
cheap.  Those  most  consistently  left  behind 


by  the  private  market  forces  and  by  govern- 
ment programs  are  tbe  households  at  the 
bottom  of  the  income  scale,  and  tbey  are 
the  people  that  It  costs  most  to  serve.  That 
cost  Lb  substantial — there  Is  no  point  in  pre- 
tending that  It  Isn't.  But,  it  Is  certainly  not 
prohibitive  in  an  economy  as  potentially 
productive  as  ours. 

Public  financing  is  essential 

Serving  hoiislng  needs  In  a  rural  and  small 
town  environment  demands  the  availability 
of  credit,  and  private  Institutions  can  not  be 
depended  on  for  that  availability.  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  task  is  to  serve  those  who 
require  subsidy,  it  is  far  more  economic  and 
equitable  to  use  direct  Federal  credit  rather 
than  paymg  the  premium  required  to  lure 
private  credit  where  it  would  not  otherwise 
go. 

Subsidies  required  to  reach  the  poor 

Adequate  subsidy  beyond  credit  resources 
is  also  an  essential  element — and  this  is  as 
true  or  truer  for  rural  and  small  town  areas 
as  for  the  urbanized  environment.  A  full 
range  of  subsidies  makes  the  most  sense  in 
terms  of  permitting  program  flexibility  to 
meet  differing  needs  and  possibilities.  Ilie 
greater  relative  stock  of  vacant,  though  sub- 
standard, housing  In  nonmetropolitan  areas 
and  the  somewhat  higher  ratio  of  ownership 
there  adds  to  the  importance  of  program 
resources  to  upgrade  and  rehabilitate  exist- 
ing housing.  But.  as  urban  public  housing 
has  made  crystal  clear,  capital  subsidy  Is  not 
enough  for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  Income 
ladder.  The  Census  figures  Indicate  that 
nearly  half  of  the  worst-housed  have  incomes 
of  less  than  93.000  a  year  and  can't  afford, 
out  of  those  resources,  the  continuing  costs 
of  decent  housing  services,  much  less  tbe 
initial  acquisition  cost  of  an  adequate  unit. 
Effective  delivery  system  needed 

Finally,  as  we  have  tried  to  stress,  the 
availability  of  a  responsive  housing  delivery 
system  Is  a  particularly  essential  element  In 
a  housing  policy  that  is  to  work  in  a  rural 
environment.  The  public  housing  program 
has  always  reflected  a  recognition  that  the 
private  sector  can't  be  expected  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  those  most  in  need  of  hous- 
ing assistance.  In  rural  areas  and  small 
towns,  that  truism  Is  even  more  to  the 
point.  Such  success  as  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mimstratlon  has  had  results  in  part,  we  be- 
lieve, from  Its  provision  of  an  additional 
dimension  to  the  real  estate  institutions  In 
rural  cueas — from  its  direct  participation  in 
the  delivery  process,  counseling  families, 
helping  them  flnd  land,  housing  or  a  builder, 
carrying  out  Inspections  and  appraisals  at  no 
cost  of  the  borrower,  etc.  But,  It  remains  true 
that  the  agency  has  a  basically  passive 
stance.  What  Is  needed  are  more  in  the  way 
of  local  institutions  to  work  with  whatever 
Federal  programs  are  provided.  Such  institu- 
tions will  not  always  create  themselves — tbey 
must  be  encouraged  and  assisted  and,  occa- 
sionally, even  established  directly. 

In  short,  no  housing  assistance  mechanism 
can  operate  any  more  effectively  than  the 
Institutions  which  must  see  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  housing  and  the  provision  of 
the  assistance.  A  housing  policy  which  is  to 
be  effective  in  rural  and  small  town  America 
must  take  cognizance  of  that  fact. 

RXOBDEIIIf  G  rXOEXAL  HOtTBIMG  POUCT 

We  are  convinced  that  no  amount  of  tin- 
kering with  the  present  bousing  system  or 
programs  will  be  truly  effective  in  providing 
adequate  hoxislng  to  America's  rural  poor. 
To  accomplish  that,  major  reforms  will  have 
to  be  made  in  Federal  housing  policy — re- 
forms which  effectively  chaUenge  the  prevail- 
ing mythology  and  misconceptions  to  which 
much  Federal  bousing  activity  has  been  tied. 

Having  observed  much  of  this  activity  in 
rural  areas  during  recent  years,  we  believe 
that  what  la  needed  is  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive    national    houaing    program 


which  equitably  serves  the  full  range  of  hous- 
ing needs  and  which  does  not  leave  the 
national  purpose  at  the  mercy  of  local  will 
or  capacity,  or  private  initiative  and  intereat. 
Tbe  present  patchwork  of  Fedwal  housing 
assistance  programs  for  the  rural  poor  re- 
flects our  failure  to  estaUlsh  such  a  oom- 
prebenslve  program,  and  results  In  neglect 
of  millions  of  American  families,  and  the  en- 
richment at  a  few  private  interests  at  an 
unnnecessarily  high  public  coat. 

PBOrOSKD  ALTXBNATITX8 

The  bill  before  this  oommtttee  which 
would  establish  an  Emergency  Rural  Hous- 
ing Administration  is  clearly  an  attempt  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  comprehensive 
rural  housing  program.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  contains  elements  directly  relating 
to  tbfl  basic  principles  we  have  outlined 
above.  I  would  like  to  devote  the  remaining 
part  of  my  statement  to  an  analysis  of  that 
general  approach  to  tbe  problems  of  housing 
the  rural  poor.  I  hope  that  our  oomments — 
which  grow  out  of  our  experience  over  tbe 
past  seven  yean — will  be  of  assistance  to 
this  committee  as  it  considers  this  proposed 
legislation. 

1.  Establishment  of  a  Separate  Agency. 
The  measure  proposes  to  establish  a  separate 
and  Independent  agency  with  specific  reqxin- 
siblllty  and  mandate  for  meeting  the  basic 
shelter  needs  of  tbe  nation's  rural  popula- 
tion, and  provided  with  sufficient  resources 
to  deal  with  the  credit,  subsidy,  and  institu- 
tional gaps  in  rural  America.  It  has  been 
clear  to  us  for  sometime  that  such  a  need 
exists.  The  new  structure  should  be  dom- 
inated neither  by  the  commercial  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture nor  by  tbe  overwhelming  metropoli- 
tan/real eetate/banker/bullder  Intereata  of 
the  Department  of  Houaing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

By  this,  we  do  not  see  an  agency  created 
to  compete  with  out  duplicate  the  functions 
of  the  Fanners  Home  Administration.  Over 
the  years,  I  believe  we  have  taken  full  cog- 
nizance of  the  tx>ard  range  of  credit  and 
institutional  needs  affecting  nonmetropoli- 
tan areas.  Clearly,  the  well  being  and  recon- 
struction of  our  niral  areas  are  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  an  effective  rural  credit 
agency — an  agency  with  responsibility  for 
meeting  a  broad  range  of  rural  needs,  includ- 
ing housing,  community  faculties,  agricul- 
ture, and  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Fanners  Home  Administration 
Bho\ild  continue  to  serve  a  unique  and  vital 
role  in  this  regard,  and  we  would  urge  that 
that  role  be  strengthened. 

However,  it  Is  equally  clear  that  the  agency 
Is  unsulted  to  the  immediate  task  of  rehous- 
ing the  rural  poor,  since  It  has  neither  the 
resources,  mandate,  nor  operational  struc- 
ture to  undertake  a  comprehensive  rural 
housing  program.  And,  as  a  result  of  factors 
associated  with  the  agency's  evolution.  Farm- 
ers Home  has  exhibited  neither  the  initiative 
nor  tbe  Imagination  in  dealing  with  a  largely 
low  income  rural  housing  problem.  We  say 
this  out  of  our  experience  of  several  years  In 
working  both  with  the  agency  and  with  local 
groups  attempting  to  get  it  to  utilize  more 
fully  the  program  authorities  that  it  has— 
including  self-help  and  farm  labor  housing. 
The  fact  is  that  serving  low-Income  people 
requires  hard  decisions  by  the  local  FmHA 
staff.  It  requires  working  with  cases  that  are 
more  difficult  to  process  than  average — re- 
quiring more  In  the  way  of  clearing  up  credit 
records  and  checking  out  employment  and 
income  experience.  It  requires  taking  the 
risks  Involved  In  lending  to  thoee  with  mar- 
ginal credit  records.  All  too  many  FmHA 
Supervisors  flnd  tills  goes  against  the  grain. 

Tou  don't  have  to  take  our  word  for  this 
shortcoming  in  the  FmHA  housing  record.  A 
newly  released  study  done  by  USDA  person- 
nel— ^Inadequate  Housing  and  Poverty  Status 
of  Households  notes  at  the  outset  that  FmHA 
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"has  difficulty  in  reaching  tlie  very  poor"  and 
that  Its  programs  "have  not  helped  very  many 
poM'  households  obtain  adequate  housing." 
This  study  suggests  those  below  the  poverty 
line  should  not  even  be  considered  as  the 
target  of  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
housing  programs. 

We  would  see  tbe  need  tat  an  independent 
agency  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
minimum  adequate  housing,  clean  water,  and 
sanitary  facilities  to  the  worst-housed  of  the 
nation's  rural  areas,  and  directed  to  ascertain 
tbe  need  for  such  bousing  In  all  areas  with 
a  population  of  25,000  or  lees,  to  mobilize  the 
resources  of  other  agencies  In  developing  a 
five-year  plant  for  meeting  those  needs,  and 
to  act  directly  to  Insure  that  those  people  not 
being  served  by  other  agencies  and  programs 
•re,  in  fact,  served. 

3.  Provision  of  Adequate  Subsidies:  Tbe 
proposed  legislation  would  make  available  a 
range  of  subsidies  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
for  family  ownerstiip,  home  repair,  and  ren- 
tal programs.  For  home  ownership,  tbe  meas- 
Tire  authorizes  an  Imaginative  subsidy  mech- 
anism which  would  allow  payments  on  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  principal  to  be  deferred 
while  protecting  the  Investment  Interests 
of  the  government.  As  noted  earlier  In  this 
statement,  existing  subsidy  arrangements 
limiting  assistance  to  the  reduction  of  inter- 
est charged  to  the  borrower,  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  reach  low  income  families. 

With  regard  to  families  without  sufficient 
income  to  acquire,  operate  and  pay  taxes 
and  insurance  on  their  own  homes,  the  Em- 
ergency Rural  Houaing  Administration  Act 
would  authorise  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  adequate  rental  hous- 
ing, utilizing  a  sliding  subsidy  mecbanlam 
dependent  upon  a  family's  rent  paying  abil- 
ity. In  our  view,  such  a  program  Is  most  es- 
sential In  light  of  the  large  number  of  fam- 
ilies currently  excluded  by  even  the  sub- 
sidized housing  market.  In  the  attached 
.analysis  of  the  bUl  (Item  A)  which  we  liave 
prepared,  we  estimate  that  at  the  present 
time  there  exists  nearly  1  million  families 
in  rural  areas  with  an  average  monthly  rent 
paying  abUlty  of  only  $14.  For  the  most  part, 
theee  families  would  be  Ineligible  for  public 
bousing  even  if  It  were  available.  Conse- 
quently, a  comprehensive  approach  such  as 
that  advocated  in  the  proposed  legislation 
would  seem  essential  if  we  are  serious  about 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  lowest  income 
families. 

And  finally,  the  measure  authorizes  the 
provision  of  granto  and  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  existing  housing  units  up 
to  an  adequate  level  to  insure  a  famUy's 
bealth,  safety,  and  dignity.  Such  a  provi- 
sion Is  extremely  important,  particularly  in 
Appslachia  and  Southeastern  areas  of  the 
United  States,  where  large  numbers  of  fam- 
ilies currently  own  their  own  homes  and 
land  but  which  lack  tbe  most  basic  ameni- 
ties. 

We  believe  that  a  major  advantage  which 
would  flow  from  an  agency  funded  directly 
out  of  the  Treasury  would  be  to  free  the 
taxpayer  from  the  burden  of  providing  hous- 
ing facilities  far  more  expensive  than  is  nec- 
Msary.  In  all  of  the  housing  programs,  pub- 
lic and  private,  one  of  the  standard  pre- 
conceptions which  control  the  type  and  cost 
Of  housing  Is  its  ready  resaleabUity.  That  U 
considered  essential  for  private  investors 
whether  It  Is  in  fact  so  or  not.  But  a  Treas- 
ury financed  agency  would  not  have  to  brUld 
a  minimum  two  bedroom,  800  to  1,000  square 
foot  house  for  every  old  person  or  couple  who 
naeded  housing.  Under  the  program  propos- 
ed here,  large  numbers  of  families  could  be 
bouaed  decently  and  safely  in  rehabilitated 
housing  which  private  agencies  would  hesi- 
tate to  finance  because  of  their  location  and 
resaleabiUty.  Modest,  durable,  attractive 
houses  half  the  size  of  tbe  standard  FSA/ 


FmHA  house  could  be  built,  quite  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  couples  or  small  families. 
Properly  planned  these  houses  would  be 
economically  expandable,  but  the  oost  of  fu- 
ture expansion  In  the  hands  of  more  af- 
fluent ownership  would  not  be  in  a  public 
expense. 

This  Lb  not  unjustifiable  crltlclam  of  tha 
private  insured  or  uninsured  lending  pro- 
grams. They  are  what  they  are.  But  there 
Is  no  reason  why  the  taxpayer  ahould  pay 
twice  as  much  for  satlafacttHy  minimum 
shelter  as  the  family  requires. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Rural  Ho\islng  De- 
livery System:  One  of  the  most  significant 
and  innovative  featiuvs  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  the  eataUishmant  of  an  effec- 
tive rural  housing  delivery  system  respon- 
sive to  local  needs.  Local  rural  bousing  asso- 
ciations, chartered  under  state  law  but  serr- 
Ing  as  delegates  of  a  Federal  agency  would 
serve  to  decentralize  the  basic  administra- 
tion and  create,  an  important  institutional 
structure  in  rural  communities.  Patterned 
after  tbe  nual  electric  cooperatives,  tbey 
would  be  controlled  by  those  they  serve — 
those  who  have  the  most  direct  mterest  in 
effective  implementation  of  the  rural  bous- 
ing program.  These  local  agencies  would 
also  be  required  to  enter  into  area  respon- 
sibility agreements,  in  order  to  asstire  equit- 
able geographic  and  racial  service,  and  to 
assure  fulflUment  of  national  policy  objec- 
tives in  meetmg  the  housing  needs  of  "every 
American   family." 

Tbe  rural  electrification  program  was  es- 
tablished to  fill  a  gap  left  by  the  private 
sector — to  offset  an  obvious  deficiency  in 
the  market  mechanism.  It  did  so  by  utilizing 
tbe  initiative  of  those  most  directly  affected, 
the  rural  people  themselves.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  provided  them  with  the  neces- 
sary resources,  In  the  form  of  credit  and 
technical  supervision,  and  it  required,  as  a 
condition,  that  the  local  organizations  op- 
erate as  responsibly  as  if  they  were  true 
public  bodies. 

Rural  bousing  need  reflects  an  obvious  de- 
ficiency in  the  market  mechanism.  The  logic 
of  again  tapping  the  Initiative  of  those  most 
directly  affected  seems  to  us  compelimg.  The 
wisdom  of  again  combining  substantial  Fed- 
eral reeources  and  responsibility  in  a  part- 
nership with  state  and  local  bodies  seems 
to  us  appeaimg.  The  approach  appears  to  of- 
fer the  possibility  of  a  housing  assistance 
program  which  can  be  fuUy  responsive  to 
local  needs  and  desires  without  abandonmg 
the  national  concern  for  decent  housing  to 
local  will  and  capability. 

We  woiUd  like  to  remind  the  Congrees 
that  there  was  a  time  when  it  had  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  almost  every- 
body that  rural  areas  could  not  be  electrified. 
The  power  companies  in  collaboration  with 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  had  conducted 
studies  which  purported  to  prove  with  all 
objectivity  that  farmers  could  not  afford  to 
pay  enough  to  Justify  niral  electrification. 
Once  REA  came  into  existence  the  objec- 
tivity t>egan  to  appear  more  like  mist  or  myth 
than  fact.  The  co-o/p^  slashed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction per  mile;  they  slashed  the  cost  of 
meter  reading  to  zero;  they  brought  into 
being  relatively  inexpensive  transformers . . . 
ad  infinitum.  Onoe  It  was  deckled  that  rural 
areas  would  be  electrified,  the  vast  Ingenuity 
of  our  society  was  brought  into  play,  in  a 
miUtltude  of  big  and  little  ways.  Would 
became  could. 

This  leads  us  to  another  general  comment, 
regarding  the  creation  of  an  mdependent 
agency.  There  have  been  some  comments  in- 
dicating that  an  Independent  agency  has  be- 
come an  undesirable  thing.  We  submit  to  you 
if  REA  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  early  years,  the  rate  at 
which  the  program  grew  would  have  been 


tragically  slowed,  or  the  program  might  have 
died  altogether,  leaving  marginal  areas  un- 
served to  this  day.  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  power  companies  would  have 
unlimited  sway  and  would  have  crippled  or 
destroyed  the  program.  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Extension  Service  would 
probably  have  bad  Influence  enough  to 
achieve  the  same  ends. 

Rural  electrification  swept  to  a  genuinely 
impressive  achievement  because  (1)  it  was 
an  independent  agency  with  a  single  pur- 
pose; (2)  It  was  financed  out  of  tbe  treasury 
and  not  mortgaged  out  to  private  money  m- 
terests  whose  interests  would  have  perverted 
the  program;  (3)  the  policies  were  set  as  a 
Federal  responsibility;  (4)  the  execution  was 
local  with  consumer  participation  on  an  im- 
precedented  scale.  Rural  electrification  flowed 
from  an  assumption  of  Federal  responsibility 
with  local  democratic  control.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend the  problems  are  identical.  We  do  pro- 
pose that  the  principles  will  apply. 

4.  Provisions  for  Direct  Financing:  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  there  would  be 
established  a  central,  public  financing  insti- 
tution for  rural  housing  and  community 
facilities.  The  rural  housing  investment  fund 
would  be  established  by  means  of  direct  bor- 
rowings from  the  Treasury,  with  the  funds 
to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
construction  of  housing  for  all  lower  mcome 
people  living  in  rural  areas.  Grant  funds  and 
other  housing  subsidies  would  be  made  from 
direct  Congressional  appropriations.  On  tbe 
basis  of  our  experience,  and  as  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  the  Federal  government 
can  l>oiTow  money  and  lend  it  more  cheaply 
than  It  can  subsidize  others  to  make  credit 
available.  But  the  present  mythology  which 
makes  all  public  financing  look  like  a  "cost" 
rather  than  an  investment  has  been  utilized 
to  block  direct  Federal  lendmg.  The  funds 
to  finance  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  operation  of  subsidized  housing  should 
come  out  of  the  Treastiry,  from  either  tax 
revenues  or  Federal  borrowings,  and  be  ap- 
plied as  directly  as  possible. 

CONCLUSIOK 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Is  probably  apparent,  we 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Rural  Housing  Administration  Act  and 
its  consideration  by  this  Subcommittee  are 
most  historic  events  m  the  evolution  of  the 
nation's  rural  housmg  policy.  For  too  long, 
the  basic  needs  of  our  rural  people  have 
been  seriously  neglected.  The  results  of  such 
neglect  and  discrimination  are  widespread 
rural  poverty  and  human  misery.  However, 
this  society  has  the  capacity — both  the  re- 
sources and  the  knowledge — to  alter  the  in- 
decent housing  conditions  which  cunently 
exist  in  rural  America.  I  hope  we  have  the 
commitment. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  these  hearings. 

RusAL  HomnNO  Aixiamcb  AnALTzu  or  Cosrs 
or  TBX  Pkoposkd  Emxbcbnct  Rusax.  Hotts- 
tKO  Administration 

"Estimate"  is  a  polite  word  for  "informed 
guess."  The  degree  to  which  the  "guess"  In 
any  given  "estimate"  Is  "Informed"  will  vary 
aooordlng  to  how  much  is  known  in  the  first 
place  and  how  much  must  be  assumed  in  the 
process  of  making  the  guess.  Estimating  the 
costs  of  a  not-yet  existent  Federal  agency 
obviously  involves  an  Impressive  (if  not  ap- 
palling) number  of  assumptions  and  thoee 
presented  in  this  paper  make  no  claim  to 
great  precision.  On  the  other  hand,  they  re- 
flect an  honest  effort  to  a^ve  at  approxi- 
mate magnitudes  of  the  costs  involved  In 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  the  worst- 
housed  In  rural  and  small  town  America. 

The  beginning  point  for  our  estimates  was 
the  census  data  on  households  in  units  IMilcb 
lacked   essential   plumbing   facilities,   were 
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aeverely  overcrowded  (averaging  more  tban 
IV^  persons  per  ro<»n).  or  both.  Since  the 
proi>06ecl  ERHA  would  serve  all  niral  areas 
and  places  of  less  than  25,000  population 
(both  Inside  and  outside  of  Standard  Met- 
ropolitan Statistical  Areas) ,  we  assumed  that 
this  territory  includes  90  7o  of  all  households 
outside  SMSAs  and  80%  of  all  households 
within  SMSAs  but  outside  of  their  central 
cities. 

Factors  critical  to  the  cost  of  serving  house- 
holds must  Include  both  their  size  and  their 
Incomes.  Published  data  of  the  kind  we  were 
seeking  are  available  by  each  of  these  char- 
acteristics separately  but  not   by  both   to- 
gether (l.e.,  we  know  how  nuuiy  of  the  house- 
holds  laoklng   {dunging   or   severely   over- 
crowded had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  and 
how  many  were  1 -person  households,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  many  of  those  with  Incomes 
of   less   than   $2,000    were   1 -person   house- 
holds, or  how  many  of  the  1 -person  house- 
holds  had    incomes   of   less   than   $2,000)  .> 
This  type  of  croas-tabulation  was  projected 
from  the  published  data,  in  accordance  with 
the  assimiption  that,  at  a  given  income  level, 
the  larger  the  household  the  more  likely  it  Is 
to  be  in  poor  housmg.  The  totcds  from  the 
census  data  and  oui  projections  of  the  com- 
ponents by  both  Income  level  and  household 
size  are  presented  In  Table  1.  The  census  data 
Indicate  nearly  3  million  hotiseholds  in  the 
proposed  ERHA  territory  in  housmg  need  as 
we  have  defined  it.  They  show  one-third  of 
that  need  accounted  for  by  households  with 
Income  below  the  $2,000  mark,  and  nearly 
one-fourth  of  it  in  l-person  households.  We 
would  guess  that  16%-17%  of  the  total  was 
accounted  for  by  l-person  households  m  that 
lowest  Income  category,  and   (at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum),  between  one-fifth  and 
one-fourth  by  households  of  3  or  more  per- 
sons in  the  $7,000  and  above  income  category. 
To  allow  for  the   Impact  of  Federal  pro- 
grams since  the  1970  Census,  we  had  to  make 
similar  projections  on  the  basis  of  program 
levels  in  the  Intervening  period.*  Here,  other 
assumptions   were   also  necessary — estimat- 
ing the  distribution  of  assistance  under  the 
various  programs  between  the  territory  to  be 
served    by    ERHA    and    more    urban    areas, 
for  exan^le.*  A  major  Implicit  assiimption  Is 
that  all  of  the  hotiseholds  served  by  the 
various  programs  were  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  those  Included  in  our  Initial  estimate  of 
need.  This  is  almost  certainly  an  assumption 
contrary  to  fact.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
no  way  of  guessing  what  portion  would  have 
been;  nor  do  we  have  any  estimate  of  how 
many  households  might  have  Improved  their 
situation  without  reliance  on  the  programs. 
Data  In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  Na- 
tional Housing  Goals  Indicate  that  some  1.4 
million  hoiisehcrids  were  served  by  Federal 
housing   assistance    programs    between    the 
last  quarter  of  Fiscal  1970  (the  time  of  the 
census)  and  the  end  of  calendar  1972.  Our 
guess  Is  that  nearly  half  of  this  went  into 
places  of  less  than  26.000  population — the 
areas  to  be  served  by  the  proposed  ERHA. 
In  addition  to  this  allowance  for  the  Impact 
of  prior  programs,  we  have  excluded  from 
the  remaining  constituency  of  the  propoewl 
ERHA  households  with  Income  presumably 
sufficient  to  achieve  adequate  housing  with- 
out ERHA  assistance.*  The  results  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  2. 

Not  surprisingly,  our  projections  indicate 
that  prior  programs  have  been  most  effective 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  those  m  the  $4,000,- 
$7,000  income  range,  and  least  effective  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  those  In  the  bottom 
Income  category.  We  eetlmate  an  existing 
need  for  ERHA  assistance  of  more  than  2 
million  households.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  that  need  Is  concentrated  In  households 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  a  year,  mm< 
we  would  guess  that  nearly  b^K  Is  In  1-  *«<1 
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a-peraon  households  with  Ineomee  of  leas 
than  $4,000. 

ASSISTAMCX    TO    TrPGXAIS    TTNITS 

Based  on  tenure  patterns  reflected  in  the 
"70  Census,  we  estimate  that  990  thousand 
of  the  households  to  be  served  are  already 
homeowners  (though  of  Inadequate  units). 
We  arbitrarily  assume  that  two-thirds  of 
those  are  units  which  could  be  brought  up 
to  the  required  minimum  standards.  The 
proposed  legislation  authorizes  grants  of  up 
to  $3,500  where  appropriate  and  if  we  as- 
sume that  half  of  these  current  owners  would 
require  such  grants,  averaging  $3,000  each, 
the  total  cost  of  the  rehabilitation  grant  fea- 
ture Is  projected  at  $090  million.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizes  up  to  $1  billion 
for  this  authorization. 

Let  iis  (just  arbitrarily)  assume  that  one- 
third  of  those  eligible  for  grants  will  also  re- 
quire loans  to  carry  out  the  necessary  re- 
habilitation work.  Together  with  those  not 
requiring  grants,  this  would  mean  440  thou- 
sand rehab  loans  in  all,  and  If  they  averaged 
$fi,000  In  size,  that  wotild  represent  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  credit  extended  for  upgrading  of  ex- 
isting owner-occupied  units.  Assuming  an 
average  term  of  such  rehab  loans  of  16  years 
and  an  average  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
borrowers  to  pay  3%  Interest  on  them,  the 
annual  Interest  subsidy  coeits  on  this  part 
of  the  program  would  be  $46.9  million  a  year 
(for  15  years). 

OTHXa  HOMXOWNEBSRIP  ASSXSTANCK 

To  estimate  the  number  of  households 
which  might  be  eligible  for  homeownershlp 
assistance  (in  addition  to  those  included 
above) ,  we  set  certain  income  mlnimums,  be- 
low which  it  was  assumed  that  rental  assist- 
ance was  more  appropriate.'  On  this  basts, 
we  projected  some  508  thousand  households 
to  be  served  under  the  regular  homeowner- 
ship  assistance  proposed  (Including  the  de- 
ferred amortization  of  up  to  60%  of  the  loan 
where  Income  requires  It) .  Assuming  further 
that  the  average  acquisition  cost  of  the  hous- 
ing required  ranges  from  $12,000  for  a  2- 
person  household  to  $17,000  for  households 
in  the  6-or-more-persons  category,  this  in- 
dicates a  gross  credit  requirement  of  $7.7 
billion  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  households. 

Based  on  our  projected  Income  levels  and 
the  formula  proposed  In  the  legislation  for 
computing  adjusted  Income,  we  have  esti- 
mated that  the  average  household  being 
served  this  part  of  the  ERHA  program  would 
have  the  ability  to  pay  2^  %  Interest  on  the 
full  amount  of  the  loan  required,  mMniming 
a  40-year  term.  (This  mcludes  many  hoTise- 
holds  that  would  be  able  to  pay  higher  effec- 
tive interest  rates  but  also  many  that  would 
require  deferred  amortization  of  part  of  the 
loan  and  a  1%  Interest  rate  on  the  n- 
malnder.)  This  indicated  that  the  coot  to 
ERHA  of  bridging  the  gap  between  that  in- 
terest return  and  the  cost  at  money  to  the 
government  would  approximate  $197.2  mil- 
lion a  year.' 

BXNTAI,  ASSISTANCX 

The  remaining  889  thousand  households 
we  assume  will  require  rental  housing  assist- 
ance. Since  these  are  the  households  at  the 
bottom  of  the  income  ladder  (too  poor  for 
homeownershlp),  they  require  the  deepest 
subsidy.  In  fact,  we  project  their  average 
rent-paying  ability  at  less  than  $14  a  month! 

Assuming  an  average  per  unit  acquisition 
cost  for  the  required  houstog  which  ranges 
from  $10,000  for  a  l-person  household  to 
$17,000  for  households  of  6  or  more  persons. 
we  project  total  capital  requirements  for 
rental  housing  at  $ll.O  bUUon.  The  annual 
amortization  costs  for  that  amount  (at  0^  % 
over  50  years)  would  be  $723 JS  million  and 
the  potential  rent  from  the  households  to 
be  served  reduces  that  by  only  $146.4  million, 
leaving  $677.1  million  to  be  made  up  by 
government  subsidy.  In  addition.  If  one  aa- 


sumee  an  average  of  $l.aoo  per  unit  annuaUy 
In  operating  costs  (taxes,  insurance,  utilities. 
and  maintenance),  the  889  thousand  units 
mvolved  would  require  a  total  of  almost  $1.1 
billion  more  annually  to  meet  those  costs. 

SUlfMABT  OF  COST  BBmCATXS 

In  combination,  these  varloiu  estimates 
aggregate  ae  follows: 

(1)  Gross  capital  costs  for  housing  under 
the  proposed  ERHA  are  projected  at  $20,938 
million.  Most  of  this  Is  expected  to  come 
back  to  the  government  eventually  (either 
by  repayment  of  the  borrowers  or  when  the 
housing  involved  changes  hands).  The  low 
incomes  of  those  to  be  served  tinder  the 
rental  assistance  program,  however.  Indicates 
that  something  close  to  $4  bUUon  in  capital 
costs  wUl  have  to  be  written  off  there. 

(2)  In  the  interim,  the  carrying  costs  which 
we  have  assimied  represent  the  difference  be- 
tween amortization  at  the  full  cost  of  money 
to  the  government  and  amortization  at  the 
Interest  rate  estimated  as  within  the  capa- 
bility of  the  average  household  In  each  pro- 
gram. This  difference  we  have  projected  at 
$820.2  miUion  a  year  (Including  amortlza- 
Uon  of  that  part  of  the  capital  costs  of  the 
rental  housing  which  we  estimate  will  not 
be  recoverable). 

(3)  Operating  subsidies  for  rental  assist- 
ance, in  addition  to  the  subsidy  of  full  in- 
terest costs  and  a  portion  of  the  capital 
costs)  are  estimated  as  amounting  to  an  ad- 
ditional $1,067  mUlion  per  year. 

(4)  One-time  rehabilitation  grants  total- 
ling $990  mUUon  are  contemplated. 

Otrz  LAST   CAVXAT 

In  the  event  that  the  repetition  of  such 
terms  as  "estimate",  "project,"  and  "assimi- 
Ing"  have  not  sufficiently  reinforced  our 
Initial  comments,  we  repeat  that  what  has 
gone  before  Is  our  "best  guess"  based  on  pub- 
lished data  and  in  the  abeence  of  any  so- 
phisticated econometric  model  and  related 
computer  calculations.  It  should  be  regarded 
as  little  more  than  general  magnitudes  sub- 
ject to  substantial  margins  of  error.  Any  at- 
t«aapt  at  such  estimates  Is  boimd  to  suffer 
from  that  characteristic,  dependent  as  It 
must  be  on  asstmiptlon  multiplied  by  as- 
sumption. The  best  basis  for  determining 
program  costs  will  be  actual  program  experi- 
ence. In  the  meantime,  ovur  "best  guess" 
Indicates  that  the  sums  contemplated  by  the 
proposed  legislation  are  at  least  realistic. 

fOOnVORB 

»The  neceesary  cross-tabulations  con  be 
Obtained  from  special  runs  of  the  PubUc  Use 
Sample  tapes,  but  the  cost  Is  in  excess  of 
$1,000  and  fimds  were  not  avaUable  to  sec\ire 
thoee  runs  for  this  paper. 

•Cross-tabulations  by  household  size  and 
Income  are  available  for  public  housing  oc- 
cupants but  not  for  the  other  assistance 
programs. 

•  Baaed  on  the  fragmentary  Indicators  avail- 
able, we  estimated  that  66%  of  public  hous- 
ing. 36%  of  rent  supplement  housing,  and 
27%  each  of  other  HXTD-asslsted  housing 
went  hito  ERHA's  proposed  territory.  All 
FmHA  assistance  was  Included. 

•Excluded  were  l-person  households  with 
Incomes  of  $4,000  and  above,  2-per8on  house- 
holds with  income  of  $7,000  and  above,  all 
3-to-4  person  households  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  above,  and  half  of  the  larger 
households  with  mcomes  of  $10,000  or  more. 

'  It  was  assumed  that  2-per8on  households 
would  require  $2,500  or  more  Income  to  qual- 
ify for  homeownershlp  assistance,  3-  and 
4-per8on  households  would  require  $3,700  or 
more  In  yearly  Income,  and  that  larger 
hotiseholds  would  require  at  least  $4,000  a 
year  Incomes. 

•Throughout  this  paper  an  average  of 
6V4  %  is  assumed  as  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
government. 
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TABLE  L-H0USIN6  NEED  IN  ERHA  TERRITORY  AS  OF  1970  CENSUS  OF  HOUSING 
|ln  thousands  of  bouschottfs] 
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Income  l«vtl 


Household  sirs 


Undw  $2.000 

$2,000  to  $3,999... 
$4,000  to  $6,999... 
$7ilOO  to  $9.999... 
$10,000  and  ovw.. 

AllinconMS. 


1  person 

2  persons 

3  or  4  persons 

5  or  mora 
parsons 

Allhousaholds 

417-610 

144-176 

63-77 

S-7 

233-285 

203-248 

141-172 

17-21 

0-3 

107-130 
121-148 
110-135 
110-134 
98-120 

125-lU 
126-1 S4 
26^-329 
190-233 
197-241 

980.0 
660.2 
648.8 

358.6 
327.7 

0-1 

750.0 


660.2 


607.1 


2,975.3 


Sourca:  Totals  based  on  tablas  0-4  and  E-4, 
central  dtles;  housahoids  in 
Inconw  and  household  size  ware  projactad 
ing  plus-or-minus  10  parcant  of  the  proiaction, 


M  and  E-4,  "Matropolitan  Housing  Charactaristics";  included  were  90  parcant  of  nonmetropolitan  housahoids  and  80  parcant  of  matropolitan  households  outsida 
"  being  defined  as  those  in  units  lacking  essential  plumMng  facilities  and  those  in  units  averaging  more  than  1^  persons  per  room.  The  cross-tabulations  by  both 
ijactad  on  the  assumption  that,  at  any  given  income  level,  the  larger  the  household  the  more  liltely  it  is  to  be  in  "need."  In  each  case,  a  range  is  indicated  reflect- 


TABLE  2.— ESTIMATED  NEED  FOR  ERHA  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  AS  OF  1973 
(In  thousands  of  householdsl 


Household  size 


Income  level 


1  person  2  parsons      3  or  4  persons 


5  or  more 
persons 


All  households 


Under  $2,000 382-468  219-267  96-118 

$2,000  to  $3,999 106-129  15S-189  78-96 

14,000  to  $6.999 80«  31-37 

$7,000  to  $9,999 : 6^-80 

$10,000  and  over 

All  incomes , 542  504  301 


121-148 
101-124 
179-218 
141-172 
97-119 


910 
4« 

aa 

za 

10$ 


710 


2,057 
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AIR  QUAUTY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Gov.  Jack 
Williams  of  Arizona,  and  a  number  of 
other  offlcialB  from  my  State  are  meeting 
today  with  leaders  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  discuss  proposed 
'  regulations  to  improve  air  quality. 

The  EPA  hafi  proposed  regulations 
which  are  unreasonable,  regressive,  and 
quite  likely  unenforceable. 

Oovemor  Williams  and  our  leglslatiye 
leaders  in  Arizona  have  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  come  up  with  pollution 
control  programs  that  wiU  be  effective 
and  acceptable.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Federal  ofiScials  with  apparently  no 
understanding  or  sympathy  for  our  situa- 
tion have  Insisted  ui>on  their  own  im- 
reallstic  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  in  recmt  weeks  I  have 
offered  many  articles  and  editorials  for 
the  Record  to  show  the  reaction  of  Ari- 
sonans  to  the  EPA  plan.  Today  I  would 
like  to  present  three  more.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  these  editorials,  two 
from  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and  one  from 
the  Arizona  Republic,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Arizona  RepubUo.  July  26,  1978) 
EPA  AND  Srans  Riohtb 

When  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (^>ens  public  hearings  in  Phoenix  on 
Aiig.  S  to  ventilate  whether  Arizona  Is  meet- 
ing air  stazidards,  one  question  which  can- 
not be  avoided  is  whether  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  mangling  constitutional  rights. 

Arizona  has  established  air  standards  for 
enforcement  by  1976  which  EPA  finds  lack- 
ing. The  haggling  over  whose  standards  are 
tb»  beat  to,  however,  secondary. 


What  really  is  at  stake  \n  EPA's  Iron-listed 
approach  to  making  the  states  heel  to  the 
violence  being  done  to  states'  rights. 

Article  10  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  assures 
that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  ITnlted 
States  by  the  Constitution,  not  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  states 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Advocates  of  the  EPA's  position  might 
argue  that  those  last  three  words — "to  the 
people" — can  be  Interpreted  as  the  Congress 
(representatives  of  the  people)  empowering 
EPA  to  act.  But  the  Congress  did  not  spell 
out  EPA's  threats  to  limit  parking  lots,  or 
force  motorcycles  <^  the  roads,  or  establish 
gas  rationing." 

Loaders  In  the  Arizona  Legislature  have 
made  no  secret  of  their  Intent  to  repudiate 
EPAs  threats. 

The  consequence,  under  existing  EPA  phi- 
losophy, Is  that  the  state  can  be  fined  $25,000 
a  day  if  It  doee  not  enact  and  enforce  stand- 
ards demanded  by  EPA. 

As  Rep.  Burton  B«ut  accurately  asks. 
What  use  is  there  for  a  state  legislature  any 
more  if  Washington  Just  tells  us  what  to 
do?" 

Arizona  to  committed  to  a  clean  air  pro- 
gram. 

But  we  side  with  those  leaders  who  are 
placing  thU  constitutional  question  on  the 
line,  and  demanding  states'  rights  in  a  mat- 
ter best  resolved  by  elected  representatives 
rather  than  biu'eaucrats  with  a  taste  for 
power. 

[Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  July  26,  1973 J 
EPA  Shottld  Caix  Orr  Hkaunos 
In  view  of  the  pending  review  of  natlozial 
clean  air  standards,  it  would  be  In  order  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  sti- 
pend its  efforts  to  impose  drastic  control 
strategies  to  reduce  automoUve  air  pollution 
in  Arizona. 

As  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  reprinted 
on  this  page  suggests,  scientific  and  techni- 
cal Justification  to  woefully  thin  for  the  clean 
air  standards  the  EPA  to.  with  full  bureau- 
cratic zeal,  endeavoring  to  establish  here. 


Moreover,  it  to  questionable,  to  any  the 
least,  whether  the  costs  of  meeting  the  ciir- 
rent  standards — in  terms  of  both  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  impacts — are  Justifiable.  We 
beltove  that  they  are  not.  that  the  standards 
are  unrealtotically  high. 

Members  of  Congress  finally  are  beginning 
to  have  second  thoughts  about  the  clean  air 
standards,  too. 

It  to  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
promptly  approve  the  $315,000  requested  by 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  to  fi- 
nance a  review  of  the  standards  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sctences.  In  the  light  of 
the  horrendous  coet  that  would  be  involved 
In  trying  to  achieve  the  current  standards, 
that  sum  would  be  a  small  but  a  most  wise 
Investment. 

The  Academy  to  to  be  asked  to  comptote  Its 
study  by  the  end  of  next  year,  but  to  offer 
a  short  term  evaluation  by  October.  TTius  It 
seems  advlsabto  for  the  EPA  to  call  off  the 
public  hearings  on  its  proposato  scheduled 
for  Aug.  6  m  Phoenix  and  Aug.  8  in  Tucson 
untU  the  questions  about  what  sound  clean 
air  standards  ought  to  be  are  cleared  up. 

[Prom  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  July  19.  19781 
EPA's  Controls  Too  RzoRxssnrB 

That  was  a  telUng  resolution  the  Maricopm 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  unanimously 
approved,  m'glng  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  drop  its  proposed  meas- 
ures to  control  auto  pollution  in  Arizona. 

One  point  made  in  the  bocod's  resolution 
has  been  too  little  noted  in  all  the  debate 
about  EPA's  drastic  proposals,  namely  that 
such  controto  are  "socially  regressive." 

Regressive  to  a  fancy  way  of  saying  that  the 
worse  off  you  are,  the  more  you  are  hurt.  By 
saying  that  the  EPA  controto  wlU  be  socially 
regressive,  the  supervisors  are  pomtlng  out 
that  the  auto  pollution  regulations  would 
tend  to  bear  down  harder  the  lower  down  on 
the  social  scale  a  person  to. 

It  would  be  Just  as  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  proposed  EPA  controto  would  be  eco- 
nomically regressive.  Indeed,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  difference  In  the  adverse 
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effects  the  EPA  regiulatlons  would  liave  on 
the  private  ownership  and  use  of  automo- 
biles, whether  one  Is  talking  In  economic  or 
social  terms. 

In  adjusting  life  styles  to  the  new  circum- 
stances, if  by  some  great  misfortune  the 
EPA  controls  were  to  be  put  Into  effect, 
the  rich  might  be  mildly  Incdbvenlenoed, 
the  middle  class  would  be  decidedly  affected, 
but  the  p>oor  would  pay  heavUy  In  curtail- 
ment of  the  American  rlgbt  of  mobility  and 
In  all  the  benefits  that  flow  from  It. 

It  might  be  argued  that  all  of  society 
would  benefit  from  the  cleaner  air  that 
might  result  from  the  measure  to  curb 
auto  pollution.  This  Is  a  valid  point,  but  the 
benefits  m\ist  be  balanced  off  with  the  socio- 
economic costs.  And  when  this  Is  done,  the 
unfavorable  ratio  that  would  stem  from  the 
EPA's  extreme  measures  becomes  clearly 
apparent. 

As  the  Maricopa  supervisors  mdlcate  m 
their  resolution,  Arizona's  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  auto  pollution  problem  would  strike 
a  much  better  balance  between  costs  and 
benefits.  It  proposes  mandatory  vehicle  In- 
spections, emission  controls  on  vehicles  and 
bulk-tank  farms,  conversion  of  10,000  ve- 
hicles to  liquified  petroleiim  gas  and  an  Im- 
proved air-quality  surveillance  system. 

There  Is  probably  bound  to  be  some  re- 
gresslveness  In  any  transportation  control 
plan,  but  the  state  plan  keeps  It  to  a  reason- 
able minimum.  The  EPA  proposals,  mvolvlng 
pricing  and  rationing  schemes  and  stringent 
usage  restrictions,  are  much  too  regressive 
and  deserve  to  be  scrapped. 


REPRESEaiTATIVE  BOB  BEROIiAKD: 
A  STAR  IS  RI8INO 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  calling  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  several  recent  articles  praising 
the  outstanding  work  of  Representatiye 
Bob  Bergland,  of  Minnesota.  In  Minne- 
sota people  have  for  many  years  been 
aware  of  Bob  Berglakd's  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  faced  by  both  rural 
and  urban  residents  and  of  his  skill  In 
developing  legislation  which  is  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  both. 

It  Is.  therefore,  deeply  gratlfjrlng  for 
Minnesotans  to  find  that  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  taking 
note  of  Bob  Berclaito's  work  and  they 
are  impressed  by  what  they  see.  In  its 
analysis  of  floor  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week,  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  did  an  excellent  feature 
article  on  Bob  Bergland,  entitled  "Am- 
bassador from  the  Farms."  The  article 
points  out: 

When  the  Southern  Democrats  of  the  Agri- 
culture Ck>nunlttee  need  to  negotiate  with 
the  urban  liberals  of  the  north,  they  are 
Ukely  to  entrust  the  job  to  one  man — Bob 
Bergland,  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  Bergland's  expertise. 
Be  spent  six  years  m  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adminis- 
trations before  returning  to  his  own  600-acre 
farm  In  Roseau,  20  miles  from  the  Canadian 
border. 

But  an  even  more  Important  reason  for 
Bergland's  role  Is  his  approach  to  politics. 
For  his  three  years  In  Washington,  Bergland 
has  been  the  apoetle  of  trade-off;  he  goes 
along  with  urban  liberals  on  their  legislation 
in  exchange  for  their  help  with  the  farm 
bUls  that  he  cares  about. 

Last  Sunday  Minneapolis  Tribtme  Cor- 
respondent David  Kuhn  reported  the 
views  of  people  with  whom  Bob  baa 
worked : 


"He's  a  very  hard  working,  intelligent  con- 
gressman who  wanted  a  farm  bill,"  said  a 
high  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  who  did  not  want  a  farm  blU. 
"He  carried  a  lot  of  weight  .  .  ."  said  Beuben 
Johnson,  a  lobbyist  for  the  National  Fanners 
Union. 

In  an  article  printed  in  today's  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  entitled  "Representa- 
tive Bob  Bergland:  A  Star  Is  Rising." 
Washington  bureau  chief,  Al  Eisele,  ob- 
served: 

Adroitly  maneuvering  between  the  com- 
peting Interests  of  urban  and  rural  mem- 
bers. Bergland  managed  to  keep  alive  the 
fragile  coaUtlon  that  allowed  the  complex 
farm  legislation  to  pass  after  nine  day*  of 
Intense  debate. 

For  any  individual  to  have  earned  such 
widespread  trust  and  respect  would  be  a 
great  achievement.  That  Bob  Biroland 
has  earned  this  position  after  having 
been  In  the  Congress  for  3  years  Is  a  re- 
markable i>ersonal  triumph. 

Mr.  President,  after  reading  these  and 
other  accounts  of  Bob  Bergland's  ac- 
complishments, I  believe  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  want  to  Join  me  and 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  press  tn 
congratulating  this  unusxially  gifted  and 
dedicated  legislator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  following 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

AUBASSAOOH  from  TBI  FARMS 

When  the  southern  Democrats  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  need  to  negotiate  with 
the  urban  liberals  of  the  north,  they  are 
likely  to  entrust  the  Job  to  one  man — ^Bob 
Bergland,  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  Bergland's  expertise. 
He  spent  six  years  In  the  Agrlcultiire  De- 
partment In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations before  returning  to  his  own 
600-acre  farm  In  Roseau,  30  miles  from  the 
Canadian  border. 

But  an  even  more  important  reason  for 
Bergland's  role  Is  bis  appro«u;h  to  politics. 
For  his  three  years  In  Washington,  Bergland 
has  been  the  apoetle  of  tradeoff;  he  goes 
along  with  urban  liberals  on  their  legislation 
In  exchange  for  their  help  with  the  farm 
bills  that  he  cares  about. 

So  it  was,  on  July  16,  that  Bergland  of- 
fered the  amendment  that  took  cotton  out 
of  the  farm  bill,  placated  cotton  farmers  and 
their  spokesmen  In  the  House,  and  kept  alive 
the  fragile  coalition  that  allowed  the  entire 
bin  to  pass  three  days  later. 

Bergland  himself  spoke  to  several  key  Dem- 
ocrats from  urban  areas  between  the  time  be 
offered  the  amendment  and  the  time  It 
passed.  "When  I  talk  to  the  urban  liberals," 
he  said,  "I  dont  try  to  explain  the  intricacies 
of  the  farm  bUl.  I  explain  to  them  about  sec- 
tions they  are  particularly  mterested  In — 
conservation,  food  for  peace,  or  food  stamps." 

"Labor  wants  to  keep  the  farmer-labor  coa- 
lition working,  because  it  gives  us  a  majority 
of  the  House.  And  so  do  I." 

The  idea  wasn't  original  with  Bergltmd. 
"The  Speaker  and  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  Poage  and  I  talked  on  the  floor 
at  1:10  on  Monday  afternoon."  Bergland  re- 
called, "and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  offer 
an  amendmient  to  delete  cotton." 

"Tbey  promised  ttiat  tf  I  moved  to  strike 
the  cotton  section  of  the  bill,  they  would  do 
their  bit  to  get  southern  members  to  vote  no 
or  take  a  powder  on  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment." It  was  the  Dickinson  amendment 
(sponsored  by  Alabama  Republican  William 
L.  Dickinson)  that  would  put  a  ban  on  food 


stamps  to  the  families  of  strikers.  Bergland 
feared  that  If  It  passed,  liberals  would  back 
out  of  the  farmer-labor  coalition  and  there 
would  be  no  farm  bill — no  food  stamps  at 
aU.  no  food  for  peace  program. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment carried  and  the  farm  blU  passed  any- 
way. But  Bergland  and  other  farm  strategUts 
believe  the  final  bill  got  the  labor  support 
It  needed  only  because  much  of  the  farm 
bloc  bad  demonstrated  Its  willingness  to  help 
out  on  the  food  stamp  problem. 

RBntRBZNTATTvx  BoB  BxsGu»n>:  A  Star  Is 

HiSINO 

(By  Al  Elaele) 

Washington. — For  cme,  a  long  distin- 
guished career  in  public  office  la  now  almost 
over.  For  the  other,  it  may  have  just  begun. 

Last  week's  annoiuicement  by  Rep.  J(din 
Zwach.  R-Mlnn.,  that  he  will  not  r\in  for  re- 
election next  year  and  thus  end  the  longest 
record  of  continuous  service  of  any  active 
Minnesota  politician  coincided  with  the 
emergence  of  Rep.  Robert  Bergland,  D-Mlnn., 
as  an  influential  figure  in  the  VM.  Hotise  of 
Representatives. 

Bergland,  46-year-old  farmer  and  former 
Agriculture  Depiiutment  official  from  north- 
western  Minnesota's  sprawling  7th  District, 
scored  a  major  personal  triumph  as  the  House 
passed  a  controversial  new  farm  bill. 

Bergland's  pivotal  role  in  the  long  and 
often  chaotic  debate  of  the  land-mark  bill 
won  him  the  accolade  most  coveted  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress — the  tnist  and  respect  of 
colleagues  from  both  parties. 

Adroitly  maneuvering  between  the  compet- 
ing mterests  of  urban  and  rural  members, 
Bergland  managed  to  keep  alive  the  traglls 
coalition  that  allowed  the  complex  leglslatloa 
to  pass  after  nine  days  of  Intense  debate. 

His  efforts  were  heralded  by  such  diverse 
figures  as  Rep.  Philip  Burton.  D-Oallf .,  one  of 
the  most  liberal  members  of  Congress,  and 
Agriculture  Committee  Chairman  Bob  Poage 
of  Tsxas.  one  of  the  most  conservative. 

In  a  rare  tribute  for  such  a  junior  member 
(he  Is  serving  his  second  term),  the  non-  , 
partisan  journal  of  legislative  activity,  "<3on-  * 
gresalohal  Quarterly."  labeled  him  "ambassa- 
dor from  the  farms." 

"When  the  Southern  Democrats  of  the 
AgrtcvUture  Committee  need  to  negotiate 
with  the  urban  liberals  of  the  North,  they 
are  likely  to  entrust  the  job  to  one  man — Bob 
Bergland,  Democrat  of  Minnesota,"  (3Q  wrote 
last  week. 

The  pubUcatlon  credited  Bergland's  exper- 
tise in  farm  matters — he  spent  six  years  In 
the  Agrlciilture  Department  In  the  1900s  and 
still  farms  600  acres  near  Rouseau — with  his 
success  In  the  farm  bill. 

"But  an  even  more  Important  reason  for 
Bergland's  role  in  his  approach  to  politics." 
OQ  noted.  "For  his  three  years  in  Washing- 
ton. Bergland  has  been  the  apostle  of  trade- 
off; he  goes  along  with  urban  liberals  on  their 
legislation  in  exchange  for  their  help  with 
the  farm  bills  that  he  cares  about." 

That  amendment,  which  he  offered  on 
July  18,  called  for  striking  the  cotton  section 
from  the  bUl.  It  passed  by  a  207-190  vote 
after  the  House  had  approved  two  amend- 
ments bitterly  opposed  by  Southern  cotton 
growers. 

Bergland  took  the  action  after  It  became 
obvlotis  that  the  anti-cotton  amendments 
were  jeopardizing  passage  of  other  amend- 
ments and  of  the  bUl  Itself  becaxise  of  op- 
position from  cotton  state  members. 

Bergland  conceded  that  removal  of  the 
cotton  section  could  mean  a  reversion  to  1968 
regulations  under  which  cotton  production 
would  be  encouraged  but  that  costs  to  the 
government  would  be  great. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  key  Re- 
publicans on  the  Agriculture  Commltte*— 
of  which  Bergland  Is  a  member — including 
Rep.  Charles  Teague.  B-Callf..  who  caUed  It 
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"a  very,  very  strategic,  wise  move  ....  I 
certainly  hope  the  members  of  this  house 
wUl  not  faU  for  it." 

However,  the  amendment  won  enough 
support  from  urban  and  liberal  Democrats 
that  It  passed,  giving  cotton  mterests  a  strong 
bargaining  position  in  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  smce  cotton  spokesmen 
could  hold  out  for  reversion  to  the  1968  law 
which  treats  cotton  growers  favorably. 

Actually,  the  idea  to  offer  the  amendment 
wasn't  Bergland's  but  came  from  House 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  Poage,  who  asked 
Bergland  if  he'd  offer  the  amendment. 

"They  promised  that  If  I  moved  to  strike 
the  cotton  section  of  the  bill,  tbey  would  do 
their  bit  to  get  Southern  members  to  vote 
no  or  take  a  powder"  on  an  amendment  to 
ban  food  stamps  for  families  of  strikers, 
Bergland  later  explained. 

Bergland  feared  that  if  the  food  stamp 
amendment  passed,  liberals  would  deaert  the 
rural-iu-ban  coalition  needed  to  pass  the 
over-all  bill,  and  his  strategy  worked. 

Bergland's  new  status  in  the  House  was 
officially  recognized  last  Thursday  when 
Speaker  Albert  and  several  dozen  coUeaguee 
joined  In  celebrating  his  46th  birthday,  with 
Bergland  cutting  a  cake  that  said.  "Happy 
Birthday,  Mr.  Ambassador." 

But  If  last  week  was  a  triumphal  one  for  an 
emerging  star,  it  was  tinged  with  sadness 
for  the  ee-year-old  Zwach.  First  elected  to 
the  Minnesota  House  of  Representatives  in 
1943.  Zwach  was  serving  his  40th  year  In 
public  office  when  he  made  a  decision  to  quit. 

Zwach,  who  was  elected  to  Congress  In 
1966  after  serving  11  years  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Minnesota  Senate,  cited  health  reasons 
and  a  desire  to  spend  more  time  with  his 
famUy  and  friends  as  his  ressons  for  retiring. 

Minnksotan  Major  House  Fmuas  Of 

COMPUCATED   FABM    BIIX 

(By  David  Kuhn) 

Washington,  D.C. — As  the  farm  bill  plowed 
a  crooked  furrow  toward  passage  in  the 
House  last  week,  the  Congressman  from 
Minnesota's  7th  District  was  one  of  the  major 
figures  on  the  fioor  and  behind  the  scenes. 

On  the  fioor.  Rep.  Bob  Bergland,  the  Demo- 
crat from  Roseau,  could  be  seen  huddling 
with  Rep.  Phillip  Burton,  the  San  Francisco 
Democrat  who  frequently  speaks  for  orga- 
nized labor;  or  with  Rep.  B.  F.  Slsk,  a  Demo- 
crat from  the  cotton  country  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  or  with  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage,  the  73- 
year-old  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee from  Waoo,  Texas;  or  with  Speaker 
Carl  Albert;  or  introducing  strategic  amend- 
ments. 

Off  the  fioor,  he  was  euranglng  meetings 
between  Poage  and  lobbyists  for  labor  unions 
and  farm  organizations,  or  filling  In  a  group 
of  lobbyists  on  the  latest  strategy  or  trying 
to  persuade  tirban  liberals  to  vote  for  sub- 
sidles  for  farmers  or  asking  conservative 
Southerners  not  to  alienate  labor. 

It  was  an  unusually  large  role  for  a  second- 
term  representative  who  ranks  13th  out  of 
20  Democratic  members  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  but  It  reflected  his  carefully  cul- 
tivated ability  to  get  along  with  both  con- 
servative and  liberal  Democratic  colleagues. 

"He  tried  his  best  to  serve  as  a  broker, 
shall  we  say,  between  the  extreme  liberal  ele- 
ments and  the  extreme  conservative  ele- 
ments," Poage  told  a  reporter. 

"He  carried  a  lot  of  weight  and  water,"  said 
Reuben  Johnson,  a  lobbyist  for  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  "Liberals  from  the  cities 
tend  to  trust  Bob,  they  respect  his  point  of 
view  and  they  know  he's  sympathetic  to  their 
problems." 

"He's  a  very  hard-working,  mteUlgent  con- 
gressman who  wanted  a  farm  bill,"  said  a 
high-ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  who  did  not  want  a  farm  bill. 

Getting  new  farm  legislation  to  replace 
what  he  has  caUed  "unacceptable  and  dis- 


graceful" current  law  has  been  Bergland's 
biggest  goal  in  Congress. 

With  the  farm  population  and  Its  political 
Influence  steadily  diminishing,  he  has  ad- 
vocated a  policy  of  cooperating  with  urban 
lawmakers  to  get  their  help  when  it  comee 
time  for  a  farm  vote. 

Organized  labor,  the  Farmers  Union  and 
National  Farmers  Organization  have  sup- 
ported him,  and  he  Xn  turn  helped  muster 
rural  support  a  few  weeks  ago  for  new  mini- 
mum-wage legislation. 

Thus,  when  it  came  time  to  try  to  push 
through  a  farm  bill  which  he  strongly  sup- 
ported, Bergland  was  m  a  position  to  talk 
with  urban  liberals  as  weU  as  with  the  con- 
servative Southerners  who  constitute  much 
of  the  Agrlcultxire  Committee's  Democratic 
membership. 

Bergland  described  his  role  as  that  of  "ex- 
pediter," trying  to  "hold  tenuous  coalitions 
together."  Both  Southern  Democrats  and 
urban  Democrats  had  "impossible  demands," 
he  said.  "They're  not  natural  allies.  I  guess 
that's  an  understatement." 

Southerners  associated  with  cotton  grow- 
ers wanted  to  avoid  stiff  limits  on  subsidy 
payments  to  any  one  grower,  and  many  of 
them  wanted  to  pn^iblt  the  Issuance  of 
food  stamps  to  strikers.  Northerners  wanted 
it  just  the  other  way  around. 

Except  for  continuation  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  food  aid  for  foreign  nations, 
many  urban  Democrats  bad  little  or  no  rea- 
son to  support  farm  subsidies.  How,  they 
argued,  could  they  justify  that  to  house- 
wives in  their  districts  who  were  in  an  up- 
roar over  the  price  of  food? 

Some  Republicans  wanted  no  farm  bUl,  be- 
Uevlng  with  the  Nixon  administration  that 
It  was  time  to  phase  out  subsidies.  Others, 
especially  those  from  farm  districts,  wanted 
a  bill  that  was  potentially  less  expensive 
than  the  one  that  passed. 

As  a  result,  during  the  two  weeks  of  debate 
and  amendments,  alliances  were  flimsy  at 
best. 

At  one  point,  Bergland  was  q>e&klng  for 
and  votmg  with  cotton.  At  another,  he  was 
speaking  for  and  voting  with  labor.  When 
strategy  called  for  a  move  to  delete  cotton 
from  the  bill,  Albert  asked  Bergland  to  do  it. 
He  agreed  and  explained  why  it  was  a  good 
gamble  to  his  labor  and  farm  aUies  on  and 
off  the  floor. 

The  climax  came  during  eight  hours  of 
wearying  debate  Thiusday  afternoon  and 
night.  The  House  voted  to  ban  food  stamps 
to  workers  on  strike,  thereby  assxirlng  that 
large  numbers  of  urban  Democrats  would 
vote  against  the  entire  farm  bill. 

Amidst  much  maneuvertng,  the  members 
became  a  little  boisterous  at  times,  such  as 
when  Speaker  Carl  Albert  ruled  that  a  mo- 
tion by  Rep.  Wllmer  (Vinegar  Bend)  Mlsell, 
R-N.C.  was  out  of  order. 

As  the  burly,  former  major  league  pitcher 
strode  threateningly  toward  the  dlmmutlve 
Albert  on  the  speaker's  platform,  several 
members  were  heard  shouting  gleefully,  "Kill 
the  umpire." 

Meanwhile,  Bergland  went  to  those  mem- 
bers he  caUs  "my  city  friends,"  asking  them* 
"to  hold  your  nose"  and  support  the  bill  de- 
spite the  hated  strikers  ban,  reminding  them 
that  it  was  the  only  way  they  could  continue 
food  stamps  and  foreign  food  aid,  and  telling 
them  they  would  have  another  chance  to 
overturn  the  strikers  provision  In  the  con- 
ference conunlttee  with  the  Senate. 

At  least  a  dosen  urban  liberals  did  vote 
for  the  bill,  which  passed  comfortably,  226- 
182. 

Attention  now  will  turn  to  the  conference 
committee.  If  its  compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  farm  bUls  retains  the  anti- 
striker  provision,  which  labor  says  it  cant 
live  with,  or  tight  payments  limits,  which 
cotton  says  it  can't  live  with,  "there's  going 
to  be  one  knock-down  fight  again,"  Berg- 
land predicted  Friday. 


A  COURT  DECISION  OP  GREAT 
SIGNIFICANCE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
battle  against  the  im[>oundment  of  con- 
gressionally  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  is  being  waged  increasingly  in  the 
Federal  courts. 

The  "power  of  the  purse"  is  our  fore- 
most power  and  it  is  imperative  that  it 
be  fully  restored  to  us.  I  am  encouraged 
by  recent  court  decisions,  which  signifi- 
cantly limit  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch  to  thwart  spending  decisions  of 
the  Congress. 

On  Friday,  July  27,  Judge  Oliver  P. 
Oasch,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  ordered  the  release 
of  impounded  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  under  title  m 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Judge  Gasch's  decision  Is  in  part  a  vic- 
tory for  the  plaintiffs,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  but  more  slgnificantb".  his 
ruling  represents  another  positive  step 
in  the  restoration  of  congressional  power 
to  set  spending  priorities. 

I  commend  Judge  Gasch's  opinion  and 
order  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  opinion  and  order 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
and  order  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Plaintiff, 
V.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  et  al..  Defendants, 
ClvU  Action  No.  1308-73. 

District  of  Coliunbla,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs,  v. 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  et  al..  Defendants, 
Civil  Action  No.  1322-73. 

Opinion 
The  above-titled  oonsoUdated  actions  came 
on  for  consideration  on  plaintiffs'  motions 
for  a  preliminary  Injimctlon,  defendant's  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  or  in  the  alternative  for  sum- 
mary judgment,  and  plaintiffs'  croes-motlons 
for  summary  judgment.  Plaintiff  In  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  1308-73  is  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  pumtlffs  In  ClvQ  Action  No. 
1322-73  are  the  District  of  OolumbU  and  the 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education.  Defendants  In  both  actions  are 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare; 
John  R.  Ottina,  United  States  Oommissloner 
of  Education;  and  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  Court,  having  considered  the  com- 
plaint, the  said  motions,  oppositions  thereto, 
supporting  exhibits  and  affidavits,  and  argu- 
ment by  counsel  in  open  Court,  determines 
that  siunmary  judgment  should  be  entered 
in  favor  of  plaintiffs  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
below.  In  granting  plaintiffs'  motions  for 
summary  Judgment,  the  Court  renders  moot 
their  motions  for  a  preliminary  injunction. 
Plaintiffs  are  seekmg  to  compel  defend- 
ants to  perform  what  they  allege  to  be  a  mm- 
Isterlal  duty  under  Title  m-A  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1968.  73 
Stat.  1488  as  amended,  ao  Uj8.0.  11441-48 
(hereinafter  "the  Act").  Specifically  they 
seek  relief  in  the  nature  of  mandamus,  de- 
claratory judgment  and  an  Injunction  to 
compel  defendants  to  allot,  apportion,  and 
disburse  or  otherwise  make  available  to  the 
plaintiffs  monies  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1973  to  provide  matching 
funds  for  state  and  local  education  programs 
for  minor  remodeling  and  purchase  of  equip- 
ment as  defined  In  Title  m-A  of  the  Act. 

Defendants  seek  dismissal  at  the  actions 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Court  lacks  subject 
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matter  Jurisdiction  because  the  actions  are 
barred  by  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  Unmu- 
nlty  and  because  they  raise  political  ques- 
tions and  hence  are  nonjvistlclable.  Alterna- 
tively, defendants  contend  that  summary 
judgment  should  be  entered  In  their  favor 
on  the  grounds  that  Title  m-A  of  the  Act 
and  the  terms  of  PX.  93-^4.  {  101(d)  M 
amended  by  PX.  93-390,  PX.  92-446,  PX. 
92-671,  and  PX.  93-8,  which  appropriate  mo- 
nies for  fiscal  year  1973,  give  defendants  dis- 
cretion to  reduce  funding  of  the  programs 
as  they  have  done  and  that.  In  any  event, 
the  Executive  Branch  may,  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  to  control  overall  federal  spending  al- 
legedly granted  by  Article  II  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  recognized  by  the 
Congress,  refuse  to  allot  and  expend  sums 
whose  allotment  and  expenditure  Is  expressly 
required  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

A  comparison  of  the  Statements  Pursuant 
to  Local  Rule  9(h)  of  Material  Facts  as  to 
Which  There  Is  No  CJenulne  Issue  reveals 
that  there  are  no  disputes  as  to  any  facts 
material  to  the  Issues  which  are  determina- 
tive of  these  actions.  Hence  stimmary  Judg- 
ment may  appropriately  be  entered  In  favor 
of  the  parties  entitled  thereto  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

The  Court  cannot  concur  In  defendants' 
allegations  that  It  Is  without  subject  matter 
jvirlsdlctlon.  It  has  federal  question  Juris- 
diction under  28  VS.C.  i  1331,  see,  e.g..  State 
High  Commission  of  Missouri  v.  Volpe,  Civil 
Action  No.  73-1612  (8th  Clr.,  decided  AprU 
2.  1973),  Jurisdiction  tmder  6  U.S.C.  J  703, 
see,  e.g..  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  v. 
Weinberger,  ClvU  Action  No.  1126-73  (DJ3.C. 
preliminary  injunction  granted  June  28, 
1973),  and  mandamus  jurisdiction  \mder  38 
IT.S.C.  {  1361,  see,  e.g.,  Minnesota  v.  Wein- 
berger, Civil  Action  No.  4-73  Civ.  313,  42 
IT.SX.Wlc.  3004  (D.  Minn.,  preliminary  In- 
jTonctlon  granted  Jxme  7,  1973).  Plaintiffs 
properly  filed  a  mandamus  action  since  they 
allege  that  defendants  are  refusing  to  per- 
form a  clear,  nondlscretlonary  legal  duty 
owed  to  plaintiffs. 

The  sovereign  Immunity  doctrine  does  not 
bar  the  actions  since  they  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  such  cases  as  Dugan  v.  Rank, 
372  U.S.  609  (1963),  and  Mine  Safety  Ap- 
pliances Co.  V.  Forrestall,  326  U.S.  371  (1946), 
which  did  not  Involve  allotments  or  disburse- 
ments alleged  to  be  specifically  required  by 
the  Congress.  Moreover,  as  this  Cotirt  noted 
m  City  of  New  York  v.  Ruckelshaus,  Civil 
Action  No.  3466-73  (DJJ.C.  decided  May  8. 
1973),  the  rule  In  this  Clrcmt  Is  that  the 
defense  of  sovereign  Immunity  Is  waived  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  as  to  suits 
challenging  the  validity  of  agency  actions. 
6  U.S.C.  H  701-706. 

Since  the  issue  presented  in  these  actions 
is  not  how  defendants  should  exercise  dis- 
cretion granted  them  under  the  statute  in 
question  but  rather  whether  Congress  has 
granted  them  unlimited  discretion  as  to  al- 
lotments and  disbursements  under  the  Act, 
the  issue  raises  no  political  questions  so  to 
make  it  nonjusticiable  according  to  the 
standards  set  forth  in  Baker  v.  Carr,  369 
U.S.  186,  217  (1963) .  The  case  of  Housing  Au- 
thority of  San  Francisco  v.  V.S.  Department 
cff  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  340  F. 
Supp.  654  (NJJ.  Cal.  1972).  cited  by  defend- 
ants as  authority  on  this  point  Lb  dlstingulah- 
able  for  the  reason  that  the  plaintiffs  there- 
in were  seeking  to  compel  expenditures 
which  that  Court  found  were  entrusted  to 
administrative  discretion  by  the  Congress. 
340  F.  Supp.  at  656.  It  did  not  decline  to  rule 
on  the  issue  whether  Congress  had  granted 
such  discretion. 

Having  determined  that  it  has  Jiirisdictlon 
to  consider  the  merits  of  the  action,  the 
Couirt  proceeds  to  examine  Title  m-A  of  the 
Act.  In  }  442(a)  (1)  of  the  Act.  Congress  pro- 
vides for  an  allotment  to  be  apportioned 
anu>ng  the  states  according  to  a  ratio  set 
forth  in  {  442(a)  (2) ;  payments  of  matching 


funds  out  of  a  state's  apportioned  share  are 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  i  444  to  any  state 
which  has  submitted  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter 
"Commissioner")  as  meeting  standards  set 
forth  in  i  443.  The  parties  agree  that  the 
plans  submitted  by  plaintiffs  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner.  They  also  agree 
that  despite  the  submission  of  approved 
plans,  plaintiffs  have  received  no  matching 
funds  for  purchase  of  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling  as  provided  for  by  Title  m-A  of 
the  Act  because  defendants  have  allotted 
only  two  million  dollars  out  of  what  is  al- 
leged to  be  a  fifty  million  dollar  appropria- 
tion. Defendants  concede  this  amoiint  to  be 
sufficient  only  to  maintain  in  place  the  staffs 
who  would  administer  Title  ni-A  grants  if 
there  were  any  grants  to  administer. 

As  the  Court  reads  { 443,  that  section 
grants  the  Commissioner  discretion  to  re- 
serve, for  purposes  designated  in  i  442(a)  (1). 
up  to  16  percent  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  a  given  fiscal  year. 
However,  the  Commissioner  Is  obligated  to 
allot  all  of  whatever  remains  after  he  has 
reserved  whatever  amounts  he  chooses  within 
those  limits  prescribed  by  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  apportionment  ratio  for  determining  the 
shares  of  Individual  states  would  make  no 
sense  if  the  Commissioner  were  free  to  allot 
whatever  p<^ion  of  the  remainder  he  chose, 
for  one  element  of  the  ratio  is  "the  amount 
of  such  remainder"  (after  the  Commissioner 
has  reaerveA  the  pMtlons  he  Is  authorized 
to  reserve).  If  the  Commissioner  allots  less 
than  the  full  amount  of  the  remainder,  but 
then  apportions  individual  shares  according 
to  the  express  terms  of  the  ratio,  the  sum  of 
the  shares  would  exceed  the  allotment  for 
the  whole.  Further  Internal  support  for  the 
Court's  reading  of  i  442(a)  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  reallotment  provisions  of  1442(c),  and 
in  i  446,  concerning  loans  to  nonprofit  private 
schools,  in  which  Congress  used  permissive 
language  ("the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  loans")  which  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  mandatory  language  ("the  C<xnmis- 
sloner  shaU  aUot")  of  S44a(a). 

The  appropriation  of  funds  for  Title  ni-A 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1973  was  made  by 
means  of  a  Continuing  Resolution,  PX.  92- 
334  S  101(d)  as  amended.  Congress  thereby 
appropriated  for  Title  m-A  programs 
"[sjuch  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  .  .  .  activities,  but  at  a  rate 
for  operations  not  In  excess  of  the  current 
rate. . .  ."  The  parties  agree  that  the  "current 
rate"  is  the  amount  appropriated  in  PX. 
92-48  for  fiscal  year  1973.  namely,  the  sum 
of  fifty  million  dollars. 

The  Court  does  not  agree  with  defendant's 
contention  that  the  language  "not  in  ex- 
cess or'  alters  the  terms  of  i  443  of  the  Act 
so  as  to  give  defendants  the  discretion  they 
are  claiming  as  their  right.  The  intent  of 
Congress  in  funding  programs  by  means  of 
the  Continuing  Resolution  Is  succinctly 
stated  in  the  House  Report  concerning  the 
last  amendment  to  the  Resolution,  extending 
funding  to  June  30,  1973,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year: 

"The  Continuing  Resolution  i4>propriates 
f\md8  for  the  continuation  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  authorize  the  Executive 
Branch  either  to  start  new  programs  or  to 
stop  ongoing  ones.  The  Resolution,  within 
Its  terms  and  conditions,  has  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  an  i4>proprlatlon  act." 

HH.  Rep.  No.  03-30,  93rd  Cong.,  Ist  Bess. 
3  (1973).^  The  Commissioner's  action  In  al- 


i  See  also  the  views  expressed  by  Congress- 
man Mahon,  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  Congressman 
Perkins,  Chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  at  119  Cong.  Rec. 
H1016  (dally  ed.  Feb.  21,  1973),  which  evince 
an  Intent  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  fifty 
million  dollars. 


loting  two  million  dollars  so  as  to  maintain 
the  staffs  to  administer  the  Title  m-A  pro- 
grams but  to  provide  no  funds  for  programs 
which  the  staffs  could  administer  in  no  way 
complies  either  with  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  or  the  terms  of  the  Act 
Itself. 

Finally,  the  Court  cannot  accept  de- 
fendants' position  that,  regardless  of  the 
plainly  expressed  intent  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  Branch  can  withhold  appropriated 
funds  for  programs  established  by  statute 
simply  because  it  desires  to  control  overall 
federal  spending  or  to  give  priority  to  other 
programs  which  it  believes  are  more  de- 
sirable. Control  of  federal  spending  la  an 
entirely  laudable  objective,  but  there  Is  no 
authority  either  In  Article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  the  case  law,  for  the  defendants' 
position  that  they  may  achieve  this  by  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  terms  of  a  statute. 
Certainly  the  President's  duty  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  cannot  in- 
clude the  power  defendants  are  claiming.  As 
Justice  Thompson,  writing  for  the  majority 
in  Kendall  ex  rel.  Stokes  v.  United  States,  ob- 
served: "To  contend,  that  the  obligation  im- 
posed on  the  President  to  see  the  laws  faith- 
fully executed,  implies  a  power  to  forbid  their 
execution,  is  a  novel  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  and  entirely  inadmissible."  37 
UB.  ^22  ( 1838) .  For  more  recent  authority  on 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  disregard  statutory  requirements, 
see,  e.g.,  Yourigstoion  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579  (1962);  State  Highway 
Commission  v.  Volpe,  supra. 

As  to  defendants'  contentions  that  Con- 
gress conferred  on  them  the  discretion  they 
claim  to  possess  by  its  passage  of  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act,  34  Stat.  49,  as  amended,  64 
Stat.  766.  31  U^.C.  {665(c):  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921,  42  Stat.  20,  31  VB.C. 
S  1  et  seq.  and  the  Employment  Act  of  1049, 
60  SUt.  23,  15  U.S.C.  \  1021  et  seq.,  thU  Court 
finds  nothing  to  support  their  position  in 
the  language  or  history  of  these  statutes. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  the 
Court  finds  that  plaintiffs'  motion  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  should  be  granted. 

Olives  Oasch, 

Jviige. 

Date:  July  36, 1973. 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia] 

Ordxk 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Plain- 
tiff, V.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  et  al..  De- 
fendants, ClvU  Action  No.  1308-73. 

District  of  Columbia,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v. 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  et  al..  Defendants, 
ClvU  Action  No.  1333-73. 

These  matters,  which  have  been  con- 
solidated pursuant  to  Rule  42(a)  of  the 
Federal  RiUes  of  ClvU  Procedure,  having 
come  before  the  Court  on  plaintiffs'  motions 
for  siunmary  Judgment,  plaintiffs'  motions 
for  prelizninary  Injunction,  and  defendants' 
motion  to  dismiss,  or  In  the  alternative,  for 
summary  judgment,  and  the  Court  having 
heard  argument  by  counsel  In  open  court 
and  having  considered  aU  pleadings  and 
briefs  filed  herein  by  the  parties,  and  the 
Court  having  concluded  that  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  any  genuine  Issue  of  material 
fact  and  that  the  plaintiffs,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  IndivlduaUy  named  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education,  are  entitled  to  judgment  as  a 
matter  of  law,  and  for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  filed  herewith, 
it  is  by  the  Court  this  26tb  day  of  July,  1973. 

Ordered  that  defendants'  motion  to  dis- 
miss or  In  the  alternative  for  summary  Judg- 
ment be,  and  it  hereby  is,  denied;  and  it  Is 
further 

Ordered  that  plaintiffs'  motion  for  sum- 
mary Judgment  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  granted. 
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andjUi^t  stunmary  Judgment  be,  and  It 
hM^y  u^  entered  In  favor  of  plaintiffs; 
and  it  is  further 

\AdJudged  «and  declared  that  \  442(a)  (1) 
ofVttie  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958>^  SUt.  1688  as  amended.  20  UJ8.C. 
I  441  et  seq.,  requires  the  defendant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  allot  among  the  States 
for  fiscal  1973  the  amount  of  fifty  nUUlon 
doUars,  appropriated  by  Congress  in  |  101(d) 
of  PX.  92-334  as  amended  by  PX.  92-300, 
PX.  92-446,  PX.  92-671,  and  PX.  93-9,  minus 
any  amounts  heretofore  reserved  pursuant  to 
f  442(a)(1)  for  the  purpose  specifically 
designated  therein  and  not  In  excess  of  the 
percentage  aUowances  specified  therein:  and 
it  is  further 

Ordered  that  the  funds  allotted  to  plain- 
tiffs pursuant  to  the  Order  of  this  Court 
entered  June  29.  1973,  shaU  forthwith  be 
made  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture in  accordance  with  20  VS.C.  I  444  and 
shall  remain  available  until  totally  expended 
or  June  30,  1975,  whichever  shaU  first  occur. 
Olivzx  Oasch, 

Judge. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  MANDATORY  FUEL 
ALLOCA'nON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  many  Members 
of  this  body  have  spoken  out  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  energy  crisis.  Indeed,  few  sub- 
jects have  attracted  as  much  attention 
and  led  to  as  much  debate,  nor  produced 
as  much  confusion. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  energy 
situation  which  is  crystal  clear— and  that 
is  the  need  for  the  immediate  imposition 
of  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  program. 
While  the  reasons  for  the  current  petro- 
leum shortage  are  open  to  further  in- 
vestigation and  discussion,  the  impact  of 
the  shortage  is  not  a  matter  we  can  af- 
ford to  ign(x«.  By  this  I  mean  that  our 
Nation's  security  and  prosperity  are  at 
stake.  Action  is  needed  immediately  to 
insure  that  vital  services,  such  as  agri- 
culture and  transportation,  are  allocated 
the  necessary  fuels. 

Daily  I  have  been  expecting  the  ad- 
ministration to  announce  a  mandatory 
oil  allocation  program.  Daily  my  hopes 
are  dashed.  No  such  announcement  Is 
made.  Dally  I  receive  letters,  telegrams, 
and  phone  calls  from  constituents  saying 
that  if  action  is  not  taken  they  will  go 
out  of  business,  their  crops  will  not  be 
harvested  this  fall,  their  schools  and  hos- 
pitals will  be  closed  this  winter  for  lack 
of  adequate  fuel. 

This  is  not  a  situation  we  can  allow 
to  continue.  On  June  5  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  85-10,  passed  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  The 
House  has  yet  to  act  on  this  measure.  The 
reason:  on  July  10  Deputy  Treasury  Sec- 
retary William  Simon  told  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  before  which 
companion  legislation  is  pending,  that  a 
decision  whether  to  go  to  mandatory  con- 
trols would  be  made  "within  the  week" 
by  the  administration.  That  "week"  has 
now  stretched  into  20  days. 

The  only  way  I  can  Interpret  this  de- 
lay is  either  the  administration  is  suffer- 
ing from  paraljrsls  of  the  decislcmmak- 
ing  process  or  It  Is  Indifferent  to  the  se- 
riousness of  the  fuel  supply  situation. 

Distasteful  as  the  thought  of  manda- 


tory controls  may  seon  to  be,  the  risks 
of  disaster  to  our  Nation  are  too  great 
not  to  move  forward  at  this  time  with 
this  most  necessary  step.  The  newspa- 
pers in  my  state  are  filled  with  articles 
pointing  out  the  failure  of  the  voluntary 
allocation  program.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  articles,  one  from  the  July  17 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  (me  from  the 
July  26,  Minneapolis  Star,  are  especial- 
ly worth  reading.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  along  with  a  message  of 
July  19  to  Miimesota's  Legislature  from 
the  State  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  Mr. 
James  Erchul. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

Statk    "Can't   Hku>   Solve   Oas    Ckisis" 

Aside  from  listening  to  complaints,  there 
Isn't  much  state  government  can  do  about 
the  fuel  shortage,  Minnesota  ClvU  Defense 
Director  James  Erohul  said  Monday. 

"Our  hands  are  tied  at  the  state  level," 
he  said  in  an  Interview.  "We're  taking  com- 
plaints, but  there's  no  policy.  We're  waiting 
for  the  federal  government." 

Erchul  said  his  office  has  been  able  to  take 
some  minor  actions  to  match  up  fuel -short 
dealers  and  supplies  but  basicaUy  Is  in  the 
business  of  forwarding  complaints  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Asked  to  sum  up  the  fuel  situation  at 
midsummer,  Erchul  said : 

"The  major  oil  companies  are  putting  a 
great  emphasis  on  the  production  of  gaso- 
line; independents  are  still  unable  to  get 
anywhere  near  what  they  need  and  hundreds 
of  stations  are  closed." 

Erchul  is  critical  of  the  voluntary  alloca- 
tion program  instelled  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment May  21. 

That  program  asks  fuel  producers  and  sup- 
pliers to  follow  certain  guidelines  in  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products.  One  guide- 
line calls  for  giving  top  priority  to  farmers 
and  food  producing  industry  in  general. 

Erchul  said  the  forthcoming  harvest  sea- 
son will  be  a  major  test  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's voluntary  approach. 

"We're  really  going  to  find  out  If  the 
majors  will  adhere  to  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram," he  said. 

Oov.  Wendell  Anderson  and  Administra- 
tion Commissioner  Richard  Brubacher  had 
ordered  fuel-conserving  practices  for  state 
employees. 

The  state  operates  more  than  2,000  pas- 
senger vehicles  and  uses  more  than  2  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  year. 

Brubacher  has  asked  all  drivers  of  non- 
emergency vehicles  to  reduce  speeds  to  60 
miles  an  hour  or  less  and  take  other  steps 
to  lessen  state  gasoline  consumption. 

At  the  same  time,  the  EkX)nomic  Develop- 
ment Department  is  urging  tourists  not  to 
fear  a  fuel  shortage  in  Minnesota.  Lisa  Lebe- 
doff,  acting  director  of  tourism,  said  a  sur- 
vey showed  5  per  cent  of  the  service  stations 
in  Minnesota  are  not  cutting  back  on  sales 
or  hours  of  service. 

Erchul  said  the  heating  oU  situation  for 
next  winter  and  fuel  for  drying  faU  crops 
remain  a  question  mark.  Much  depends  on 
the  weather. 

"The  worst  possible  combination  woidd  be 
a  wet  fall  and  an  early  cold  snap,"  be  said. 

ErchiU  said  some  big  companies,  notably 
Standard  OU.  are  beginning  to  stockpile 
heating  oil. 

The  state  Education  Department  has  be- 
gun a  survey  of  public  school  dlstrlcta  to 
learn  how  many  have  been  able  to  contract 
for  fuel. 


FAXMxas  SumpuNo  RtoM  Lack  or  Fuxl  zh 

MmWEST 

(By  Jim  Jones) 

Shortages  of  fuel  threaten  to  plague  Up- 
per Midwest  farmers  harvesting  their  crops 
this  fan. 

One  of  the  problems  is  an  unofficial  fuel 
allocation  system  under  which  fuel  retailers, 
some  of  whom  are  limited  to  last  year's  vol- 
ume by  petroleum  product  companies,  tend 
to  limit  their  retaU  customers  to  what  the 
customers  bought  last  year. 

Farmers,  having  Increased  their  acreage 
this  year,  are  having  trouble  getting  by  on 
last  year's  supply. 

In  a  few  cases,  this  has  led  to  so-caUed 
"black^j^rket"  operations,  in  which  a  con- 
sumer gets  some  "extra"  fuel  by  paying 
"extra"  prices. 

"Last  year's  fuel  allocations  simply  aren't 
enough,  and  the  situation  is  getting  serious," 
says  Jon  Wefald,  Minnesota  commissioner  of 
agriculture. 
yC^ unrelenting  demand  for  food  and  feed- 
stuff production  has  led  to  the  fence-to-fence 
production  concept,  Wefald  said,  "but  now 
the  farmer  Is  being  told  that  he  can  not  ex- 
ceed last  year's  fund  allocation. 

"They  aren't  even  sure  they  will  get  the 
amount  aUocated  last  year." 

"Oiven  the  fantastic  production  that  is 
out  there  in  the  fields,  mandatory  fuel  al- 
lotments are  necessary  to  assure  harvesting." 

Wefald  called  for  a  25-percent  increase  in 
fuel  allocations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
ing harvest.  This  year,  Minnesota  has  6.2  mU- 
Uon  acres  In  corn,  up  10  percent;  4.4  million 
acres  in  soybeans.  23  percent  greater  than 
any  soybean  crop  m  the  state's  history. 

Compared  to  1972  crops,  he  said,  oats  acre- 
age is  up  12  percent,  barely  18  percent  and 
flax  60  percent. 

"Crops  this  year  are  valued  at  $2.6  billion 
sitting  out  there  in  those  fields,  and  the 
farmer  needs  fuel  to  get  them  out"  Wefald 
said. 

William  J.  Kuhfuss,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  a  2I-mUlion 
member  group,  said  "fuel  Is  a  real  concern" 
for  members  of  his  organization. 

He  said  "there  has  been  more  apprehension 
for  fuels"  than  there  have  been  actual  short- 
ages and  that  there  has  been  a  good  reserve 
and  supply  buildup  by  soine  farmers,  "but 
the  long  time  fuel  demands  will  increase." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Farmers  Union  Cen- 
tral Exchange  (Cenex)  in  St.  Paul,  said  as 
long  as  a  lOC-percent  owned  refinery  in  Lau- 
rel. Mont.,  and  30-percent  owned  refinery  in 
McPherson,  Kans.,  are  working  at  full  ci^>ac- 
Ity,  "we  think  that  we  will  come  through  OK. 

"The  Canadians  have  cut  us  back  on  crude 
(oil)  at  the  Montana  refinery,  but  we  wUl  not 
know  what  the  situation  will  be  until  mid- 
August."  ^ 

The  co-op  stations  are  not  taking  on  any 
new  customers. 

The  350,000-member  farm  organization  has 
1,000  stations  In  nine  states. 

Shortages  were  reported  in  Colorado  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Fanners  Union. 

"And  there  has  been  a  little  bit  of  black- 
marketing,"  he  said. 

"We  think  the  only  way  to  handle  this  sit- 
uation is  by  mandatory  allocation,  and  we  are 
favorable  to  breaking  up  the  control  of  fuel 
by  some  of  the  big  companies,"  the  spokes- 
man said. 

In  Colorado,  the  sltuatl<m  to  blamed  aa 
transportation  but.  the  Farmers  Union  says 
It  has  Indications  tuel'wiU  be  available  when 
prices  are  higher. 

The  spokesman  for  the  260,000  farm  fam- 
Uy  organization  said  "Tbto  is  a  classic  in- 
stance of  a  company  faUlng  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  customers,  and  when  It  occurs  people 
must  step  in  through  the  government  for 
some  kind  of  aUocation." 
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"We  bave  a  couple  of  weeks  to  go  on  the 
wheat  harvest  and  we  will  be  going  Into  fall 
cultivation  and  harvesting  of  o\ir  fall  crops," 
be  said.  "And  a  lot  of  oil  will  soon  be  needed 
for  heat  so  this  Is  not  Just  a  unique  period 
we  are  entering  Into,  but  long-term  period  for 
energy  use." 

State  or  Minnksota. 

Civil  Dd^nse  Division, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  19,  1973. 
To:   Minnesota  Ijegislature. 
Prom:   P.  James  Erchul,  Director. 
Subject:   Teletype  Message  Regarding  Pud 
Situation. 
The    following    Is    the    teletype    message 
which  we  sent  to  the  Regional  Office.  Office 
of  Preparedness,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration,   Chicago,    Illinois,    concerning    the 
fuel  situation: 
"A.  Estimate  of  fuel  situation 

1.  Oasollne — A  very  confused  picture  Is  de- 
veloping In  the  retail  of  petroleum  products 
throughout  the  state.  Some  stations  appar- 
ently have  unlimited  supplies  while  others 
are  on  a  very  strict  quota.  As  a  result  pur- 
chases are  either  limited  by  dollar  value  or 
gallons.  In  other  Instances  stations  have  had 
to  close  down  either  temporArtly  or  per- 
manently due  to  lack  of  supplies.  Shorter 
operating  hours  are  now  generul  throughout 
the  state. 

2.  Diesel  fuel — some  commercial  users  are 
Btlll  having  difficulty  in  securing  adequate 
supplies  In  quantity.  OovemmentfU  entitles 
have  been  unable  to  secure  fuel  contracts. 

3.  Aviation  gasoline — the  airports  served 
by  Union  76  are  generally  in  short  supply  or 
out  of  product  in  both  80  and  100  octane 
gasoline.  This  is  seriously  affecting  crop  dust- 
ing and  spraying  in  the  agricultural  areas  of 
the  state. 

4.  Prc^>ane — no  relief  has  occurred  in  the 
LP  gas  field.  Dealers  in  rural  areas  are  very 
^prehenslve  about  their  ability  to  supply 
the  needs  of  farmers  for  crop  drying  this  fall. 

B.  Effects  of  fuel  shortage  on  people 

'  XTnempIoyment  continues  to  rise  as  addi- 
tional stations  and  distrlbuton  are  forced  to 
curtail  activities  or  cloee  entirely. 

C.  State  activity 

1.  Fourteen  major  suppliers  have  responded 
to  Governor  Anderson's  request  for  volxm- 
tary  allocation  of  10%  of  supply  for  emer- 
gency use  to  priority  areas.  Only  three  of 
those  responding  hav»  agreed  to  make  any 
supply  available. 

2.  Commissioner  Casmey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  instituted  a  heating 
fuel  stirvey  of  all  school  districts  In  the  state 
to  determine  their  contract  negotiations  with 
suppliers  and  adequacy  of  those  contracts  to 
meet  heating  needs  for  the  coming  season  by 
the  respective  school  districts.  Of  460  schocd 
districts  canvassed.  44  dlstrlctB  have  re- 
sponded or  about  10%  of  the  state.  Six  dis- 
tricts have  an  assured  fuel  supply,  16  have 
reasonable  assurances  of  supplies,  22  have  no 
assurance.  They  indicate  need  for  1,128,000 
gallons  of  #2,  49,000  of  LP;  and  no  estimate 
on  amount  of  natural  gas  required. 

3.  Requests  for  assistance  continue  to  flow 
In  to  the  State  Civil  Defense  Division  from 
distributors  and  dealers  throughout  the 
State.  These  requests  are  forwarded  to  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  through  the  regional 
office  of  the  Office  of  Preparedness  (08A), 
Chicago,  minolB,  on  a  daily  basis. 

D.  Indiistry  activity 

1.  Midland  Cooperatives  Inc.  report  they 
have  been  allocated  crude  royalties  which 
will  permit  increase  of  product  from  the 
present  50%  to  76%  of  refinery  0i4>aclty  by 
September  flrat  or  earlier. 

2.  Several  of  the  major  suppllen  have  In- 
creased their  allocation  to  distrlbuton  and 
ntallera  to  106%  of  last  year's  consumption, 

3.  Two  major  suppliers  are  permitting  dis- 
tributors and  dealers  to  draw  on  their  next 
month's  allocation  to  meet  current  needs. 


This  apparently  will  be  permitted  through 
the  September  allocation. 

4.  Canadian  product  is  no  longer  avail- 
able in  quantity  except  for  heavy  fuels  by 
action  of  the  Canadian  government. 

E.  Publicity  accorded  fuel  shortage  by  news 
media 

1.  Industry  advertising  Is  stUI  following 
conservation  theme. 

2.  The  media  continues  to  highlight  en- 
ergy articles. 

3.  AAA  advises  that  the  fuel  situation  Is 
improving  or  appears  to  improve.  This  may 
tend  to  defeat  the  request  for  conservation. 

F.  Major  problems 

1.  Voluntary  allocation  system  Is  not  work- 
ing. 

2.  New  Federal  g^dellnes  have  not  been 
published  as  expected. 

3.  Governmental  units  still  are  not  obtain- 
ing fuel  bids. 

4.  Dealers  on  strict  allocations  will  be  un- 
able to  meet  agricultural  requirements  dur- 
ing the  harvest  period. 

0.  Comment3 

1.  Response  to  requests  for  assistance  to 
the  office  of  oil  and  gss  has  not  material- 
ized. 

2.  The  administration  announced  roUback 
of  prices  on  petroleum  products  may  tend  to 
reduce  available  sui^ly  to  distrlbuton  and 
retailers. 

H.  Recommendations 

1.  The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  should  dele- 
gate authority  to  act  to  their  regional  office 
to  shorten  reaction  time.  No  such  authority 
presently  exists. 

2.  Some  mandatory  controls  must  be  in- 
stituted by  the  Federal  Government  with  an 
emergency  supply  ava>U(U>le  to  meet  pri- 
ority needs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  estimation  these  newspaper  articles 
and  the  report  from  Mr.  Erchul  clearly 
pinpoint  the  seriousness  of  the  fuel  sit- 
uation, especially  as  it  relates  to  Min- 
nesota. But  my  State  is  not  the  only  one 
suffering  from  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
voluntary  fuel  allocation  program.  The 
situation  repeats  itself  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  leaves  the 
Government  no  choice  but  to  begin  im- 
mediately a  mandatory  program.  For  this 
reason  I  am  heartened  by  an  article  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Star-News  report- 
ing that  the  Nixon  administration  may 
at  last  announce  such  a  program  this 
week. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Roberta  Homlg's 
report  is  accurate  and  that  "this  week" 
will  not  stretch  into  the  future  as  past 
weeks  have  had  a  way  of  doing.  We  Just 
caimot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  to  find 
a  solution  to  this  critical  problem.  We 
need  answers  now,  for  each  day  that 
passes  without  the  administration  act- 
ing on  this  vital  matter  the  situation 
worsens:  each  day  more  Independent 
dealers  and  distributors  of  gasoline  are 
forced  out  of  the  market;  each  day  we 
are  closer  to  full-scale  harvesting  and 
drying  of  the  fall  crops;  each  day  we  are 
closer  to  those  cold  winter  months  when 
fuel  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions 
livable,  to  say  nothing  of  private  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  I  have  referred  to 
from  the  Washington  Star-News  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


Nixon  To  Ouns  On.  Aixocation 


(By  Roberta  Homlg) 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  scheduled  to 
announce  this  week  a  mandatory  oM  alloca- 
tion program  that  wUl  require  oil  companies 
to  distribute  available  crude  oU  and  refined 
products — Including  gasoline,  heating  fuel 
and  jet  fuel — equitably  to  all  customers. 

In  addition,  states  will  be  aUotted  a  "re- 
serve" to  assure  supplies  to  priority  usen 
ranging  from  farming  and  food  processing 
activities  to  municipal  services,  public  trans- 
I>ortation,  public  utilities  and  telecommuni- 
cations. 

The  mandatory  program,  designed  prlncl- 
paUy  to  aid  Independents  and  areas  of  the 
nation  experiencing  difficulty  In  getting  f\MI 
supplies,  is  expected  to  be  announced  by 
President  Nixon's  new  chief  energy  adviser, 
former  Gov.  John  A.  Love  of  Colorado. 

It  wiU  be  the  first  mandatory  allocation 
program  In  peacetlnoe  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. It  does  not  Involve  any  direct  consumer 
rationing. 

Drafts  of  the  proposed  program,  scheduled 
to  begin  around  Aug.  16,  are  currently  clr- 
ctUatlng  In  tbe  White  House  and  at  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  program  is  In  two  parts,  one  apply- 
ing to  products  destined  for  wholesalera  and 
ultimately  to  consumera,  the  other  covering 
crude  oU  going  to  refineries. 

Covered  are  a  wide  range  of  products  in- 
cluding gasoline,  fuel  oils,  jet  fuel,  propane. 
butanes,  naphtha  and  residual  oils. 

Exempted  from  allocations  will  be  all  pet- 
rochemicals, except  those  used  in  manufac- 
tiirlng  feedstocks,  lubricants,  asphalt  and  re- 
fined solvents. 

The  program  will  be  run  by  the  Interior 
Department's  OU  and  Gas  Office,  which  also 
WiU  t>e  authorized  to  investigate  complaints, 
make  adjustments,  impose  penalties  and  In- 
voke sanctions. 

If  unusual  weather  conditions  or  supply 
disruptions  lead  to  supply  Imbalances,  the 
Office  can  also  order  transfer  of  supplies  from 
one  region  of  the  ooxintry  to  another. 

The  program  calls  for  reasonable,  and  fair 
prices  for  the  products. 

Under  the  crude  oil  allocation  program,  the 
major  companies  will  be  required  to  aUocate, 
or  share,  domestic  crude  oil  and  imports  from 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  "crude-deficient"  small 
refineries  In  amounts  necessary  to  get  them 
up  to  90  percent  of  their  1972  capacity. 

Exempted  from  the  sharing  system  would 
be  imports  from  other  areas  of  the  world  as 
weU  as  any  new  domestic  oU  discoveries. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  oU  aUocatlons,  re- 
fining companies  mtist  run  at  a  capacity  of 
less  than  160,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  major  refiners  required  to  share  their 
supplies  are  those  refinlXLg  products  at  higher 
levels. 

If,  by  sharing,  majon  can  prove  that  their 
own  refinery  capacity  has  been  lowered,  they 
can  i4>pflal  to  Interior's  Office  of  OU  and  Gas. 

Within  ten  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
program,  each  refiner  wUl  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  government  laying  out 
Its  refinery  capacity  and  bow  much  oU  will 
be  avaUable. 

Ctirrently,  oU  companies  are  supposed  to  be 
sharing  their  products,  but  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Congress  has  been  piishlng  for  a  manda- 
tory program  since  early  summer,  when  Inde- 
pendent refiners  and  wholesalen  complained 
they  were  being  cut  off  from  supplies  by 
major  companies.  The  Senate  passed  manda- 
tory aUocation  legislation  early  last  month 
and  the  House  was  moving  toward  slmUar 
action. 


NEWS   CENSORSHIP 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
moving  through  one  of  the  most  difficult 
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periods  of  our  history — a  time  when  the 
faith  of  the  American  public  in  the  most 
basic  of  our  institutions  has  been  hor- 
ribly shaken.  Above  all,  this  is  a  time 
when  the  need  for  the  truth  has  never 
been  greater. 

The  well-being  of  our  Nation  depends 
greatly  on  the  ability  of  the  media  to  in- 
form clearly,  concisely,  and  with  fact. 
They  must  constantly  question — ^fairly, 
equally — all  sides  of  any  Issue  raised  for 
the  public  judgement.  But  above  all,  the 
media  must  do  their  questioning  and  re- 
porting In  complete  openness.  It  is  this 
very  openness  that  makes  our  free  press 
most  effective,  most  credible.  Consumers 
of  the  news  must  not  be  denied  facts 
germane  to  their  making  a  choice — be 
it  political,  philosophical,  or  practical. 

But  if  that  openness  and  credibility  is 
indeed  denied  the  public,  then  surely  we 
have  been  robbed  of  something  pre- 
cious— the  ability  to  form  an  opinion 
based  on  truth.  But  then  that  Is  the  na- 
ture of  propaganda— tell  only  what  you 
want  told  and  censor  what  you  do  not 
want  known.  Holding  back  truths  Is  as 
large  a  part  of  a  "big  lie"  as  the  Ue  Itself. 
Recently,  a  group  of  distinguished 
Idaho  broadcast  Journalists  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  Washington.  D.C.  attorney 
who  expressed  the  most  outrageous  and 
twisted  sense  of  the  power  of  the  press 
that  I  have  ever  encoimtered — at  least 
in  this  coimtry. 

I  would  ask  that  the  following  brief  re- 
port filed  by  Boise  United  Press  Interna- 
tional Bureau  Chief  Richard  Chamock 
be  included  in  the  Record.  I  do  so  with 
no  further  comment,  because  the  news 
"control"  extolled  by  lawyer  Vincent  Pep- 
per Is  surely  the  most  eloquent  definition 
of  censorship  and  political  blackmail  pos- 
sible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Richard  Chamock) 

McCaix.  iDAao. — Less  than  10  per  cent  of 
America's  broadcast  stations  put  any  "fear 
of  the  ballot  box"  into  their  elected  officials, 
a  communications  attorney  told  the  Idaho 
broadcasten  convention  Monday. 

Washington,  DC.  lawyer  Vincent  Pepper, 
who  specializes  in  problems  of  broadcasters 
t^d  the  23rd  convention,  "You  have  the 
power  to  select  what  is  newsworthy." 

He  said  broadcasten  must  get  the  atten- 
tion of  their  elected  officials  not  only  by 
editorializing  but  by  control  of  their  news 
programs. 

"If  they  realize  you  have  that  power,  they 
will  listen  to  you  a  little  more.  If  a  con- 
gWMman  does  not  vot«  the  way  you  like, 
dont  play  hU  Upes.  If  he  does— play  them 
In  prime  time.  That's  the  power  you  have, 
and  you  are  not  using  it." 

He  said  less  than  10  per  cent  of  broadcast 
stations  in  the  UjS.  put  any  "fear  of  the 
ballot  box"  Into  their  elected  officials. 

"Nsw^Mpen  are  on  their  way  out  as  an 
effective  medium."  Pepper  said,  adding  that 
broadcasting  U  backing  newspapen  against 
the  wall,  economlcaUy. 

^But  he  said  to  become  the  "press  of  the 
Urst  Amendment,"  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try must  divest  itself  of  excessive  govem- 
aient  regulations. 


A  NEW,  MORE  STABLE  SET  OP 
INTERNA-nONAL  RELATIONS  IN 
EAST  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  5  years  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  our  foreign  policy  endeavors  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  present  administration 
to  find  a  new,  more  stable  set  of  inter- 
national relations  in  East  and  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Nixon  doctrine  has  been  stead- 
ily implemented;  a  cease-fire  agreement 
has  been  signed  in  Vietnam,  all  Amer- 
ican groimd  soldiers  have  been  removed 
from  Indochina  and  a  dialog  with  China 
has  been  initiated  and  developed. 
On  several  previous  occasions,  I 
suggested  that  we  build  upon  this 
dation  by  seeking  the  realization 
truly  neutralized  Southeast  Asia 

the  countries  of  that  region 

develop  their  own  societies  and  national 
Identities  free  from  the  threat  of  great 
power  interference.  While  I  realize  that 
there  are  many  obstacles  to  overcome 
before  such  a  neutralization  could  be 
realized,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  never 
been  more  propitious  to  begin  such  an 
endeavor,  thanks  to  the  improved  rela- 
tions among  the  great  powers  and  the 
interest  that  has  been  shown  in  regional 
neutrality  by  a  number  of  Southeast 
Asian  countries,  most  particularly  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations— ASEAN. 

The  visit  to  our  country  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  Mr.  Tanaka,  offers  a 
imique  opportunity  to  further  Southeast 
Asian  neutralization.  Mr.  Tanaka  re- 
cently proposed  that  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  Japan,  China,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  meet  to  discuss  Asian  peace  and 
stability.  I  think  this  is  a  valuable  and 
constructive  proposal,  important  because 
a  truly  effective  peace  In  East  Asia  will 
require  more  than  separate  bilateral 
imderstandings.  Moreover,  such  a  con- 
ference could  be  a  useful  complement  In 
our  Asian  diplomacy  to  the  efforts  we  are 
now  engaged  in  our  European  diplomacy, 
in  the  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tion negotiations  and  the  Conference  on 
European  Cooperation  and  Security,  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  of  tensions  on 
that  continent. 

Certainly  Japan  Is  one  of  the  countries 
that  should  be  Involved  in  any  great 
power  agreement  respecting  Southeast 
Asian  neutrality.  Japan  has  an  impor- 
tant stake  in  the  stability  of  that  region, 
which  is  an  important  source  of  Japa- 
nese raw  materials  and  has  a  strategic 
position  with  respect  to  Japanese  ship- 
ping routes  to  India,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  For  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries,  Japan  is  a  major  pro- 
vider of  foreign  Investment  and  foreign 
economic  assistance  as  well  as  the  fore- 
most trading  partner  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  region. 

Recently  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  translation  of  an  editorial  in  a  Japa- 
nese newspaper,  the  Yomluri,  concerning 
Japanese  relationships  with  Southeast 
Asian  countries  and  Southeast  Asian 
neutrality.  Because  this  editorial  refiects 


Japanese  interest  in  Southeast  Asian  de- 
velopments and  a  certain  school  of 
Japanese  thinking  on  its  Involvement 
with  the  region.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
for  its  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SODTHKAST    ASIAN     COUKTWES     AKD     JAPAN    D» 

Tki-Polab  World 
The  recent  US-Sovlet  summit  talks  con- 
firmed  again   the   co-existence  of  the   two 
countries,    and    furthermore,    laid    a    new 
course  toward  mutual  co-operation  between 
the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  other 
hand,  China,  which  is  opposed  to  the  world 
order  led  by  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conducted  an  H-Bomb  test,  as  If  to  an- 
swer the  Joint  Commianlque  issued  by  the 
US    and    the    Soviet   Union.    Thus,    the   US 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged  in 
diplomatic   actUvties    which    are    delicately 
complicated   with    one    another.   We    think 
that  the  Southeast  Asjan  countries  are  gr<m- 
ing,  most  eagerly,  for  a  way  to  gain  a  new 
international   position   and   maintain   their 
peace  and  security  In  a  trl-polar  world  which 
has  emerged  after  the  period  of  the  cold  war. 
Already  two  years  ago  when  China  was  ad- 
mitted  to   the    UN   following   US   President 
Nixon's  announcement  of  his  decision  to  visit 
Chma,  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  began 
to  study  the  position  they  should  hold  in  the 
new  order  to  be  established  in  AsU.  One  of 
their  plans  to  meet  the  establishment  of  such 
a  new  order  was  the  plan  to  neutralize  South- 
east Asia  with  the  assurance  of  the  great 
powen,  which  plan  was  revealed  by  the  Dec^ 
laration  Issued  by  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASKAN) 
held  In  KuaU  Lumpxir  In  November.   1871 
The  relative  Importance  of  ASEAN  as  a  key 
oiTganization    for    regional    co-operation    to 
Southeast  Asia  has   increased,  because  the 
organizations  bom  of  the  cold  war,"  such  as 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  CouncU  (ASPAC)  and 
rlFA-??.'?"'^*^    ^^    "^"^y    Organization 
ii5^^'',i**'*.***^  *°  "•**  ^  practice. 
Also  the  Idea  of  neutralization,  which  was 
revwled  by  ASEAN,  has  gained  greater  im- 
portMice  than  before,  in  connection  with  the 
way  to  be  foUowed  by  the  Indochina  coun- 
Wm  "^  termination  of  the  Vietnam 

Ao?i«  ^^    Communique    ol    the    sixth 
ASEAN  Foreign  MUilsten  Conference,  which 

^«^^i  ^  ^P'"  ^^  ^^  »t  Pattaya. 
TTballand^  mentions  that  "The  security  of 
Southeast  AsU,  for  which  the  countries  In 
mis  area  must  be  held  coUectlvely  responsl- 
.£;.'*°.Y"*  ^  interpreted  to  mean  Pu- 
rity in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  wort,  that 
is,  tbe  political,  economic  and  social  security 
in  this  area,  and  not  the  security  In  the 
ordinary  miutary  sense  of  the  word."  It 
Diay  be  said  that  this  statement  reflects 
the  political  necessity  for  the  same  Con- 
ference to  produce  a-generel  agreement  In 
spite  of  the  conflicting  Interests  and  opin- 
ions among  ASEAN  nations.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  statement  means,  in 
the  end,  that  the  big  countries  should  "re- 
spect" the  position  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  which  must  Uve  in  such  an  en- 
vironment. We  earnestly  hope  that  South- 
east Asia  wUl  become  stabuized  as  a  "neu- 
tralized area  whose  peace  and  freedom  are 
guaranteed." 

BRISK     DIPLOMATIC     AC'TlVli'lZS     OF     SOTTrRXAST 
ASIAN   LXADKRS 

In  reality,  the  idea  of  neutrelization,  which 
was  revealed  by  ASEAN,  has  come  to  the 
wall.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are 
some  bright  prospects  for  its  Implementa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  present  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
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Trontatlon,  It  cannot  be  expected,  for  the 
time  being,  that  the  neutralization  of 
Southeast  Asia  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  US, 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  have 
announced  that  they  will  uphold  or  respect 
the  same  idea.  Also  the  US,  which  main- 
tains military  bases  In  two  of  the  five 
ASEAN  countries,  has  suddenly  entered  a 
-period  of  confrontation,  and  Is  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam  militarily.  We  think  It  may 
become  possible  for  Southeast  Asia  to  have 
Its  neutralization  guaranteed  by  the  big 
countries  some  time  in  the  future. 

Isn't  it  most  Important  for  Southeast  Asia, 
Which  must  adapt  Itself  to  the  new  situation, 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  or  Improve 
the  existing  relations  with  China,  first  of  all? 
We  can  understand  that  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  most  of  which  have  a  great  number 
of  resident  Chinese  merchants  In  their  terri- 
tories, are  anxious  about  the  complicated 
problems  to  be  brought  about  by  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  China.  Under  the 
new  situation  created  by  the  termination  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  however.  It  Is  necessary  for 
these  countries  to  overcome  these  problems. 
For  this  reason,  we  think  Malaysia's  es- 
tablishment of  diplomatic  relations  with 
China  ahead  of  other  ASEAN  nations,  which 
Is  scheduled  to  take  place  In  the  near  future, 
has  great  significance.  We  hope  that  relations 
between  Malaysia  and  China  will  develop  fur- 
ther, because  It  Is  said  that  the  adjustment 
of  views  on  the  China  problem  has  been  the 
nukjor  subject  of  discussion  at  the  summit 
conferences  which  have  been  held  frequently 
among  Southeast  Asian  countries  since  this 
spring. 

Furthermore,  Burma  began  to  move  for 
participation  In  regional  co-operation,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Paris  Agreement.  Bur- 
mese Prime  Minister  Ne  Win  stated,  whUe 
visiting  Indonesia,  that  "The  nations  In  this 
area  should  confer  together  to  discuss  how  to 
attain  our  common  purposes."  It  can  be  said 
that  this  statement  has  epoch-making  sig- 
nificance beca\ise  it  means  that  Btirma  will 
put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  seclusion  it  has 
maintained  for  ten  years,  and  will  take 
paxi  In  ASEAN  or  In  the  conference  of 
Southeast  Asian  countries  which  ASEAN  Is 
planning  to  hold  under  Its  leadership. 
Bxpectations  on  Japan  mixed  with  suspicion 

It  Is  natural  that  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  which  have  been  trying  to  main- 
tain their  relative  stability  by  "taking  ad- 
vantage" of  the  cold  war  In  their  respective 
ways,  are  starting  efforts  to  meet  the  new  sit- 
uation, at  this  time  when  new  relations  be- 
tween the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  be- 
tween the  US  and  China  are  becoming  clear. 

One  Important  goal,  which  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  must  attain  hereafter. ,  Is 
the  realization  of  "peaceful  and  free  neu- 
trality" not  to  be  threatened  by  interven- 
tion by  big  countries.  Another  Important 
goal  Is  the  stabilization  of  the  Internal  po- 
litical and  social  conditions  through  the  at- 
tainment of  economic  Independence  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  people's  livelihood.  Re- 
gardless of  our  wishes,  the  existence  of  Ja- 
pan will  necessarily  loom  large  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  goal,  because  Japan  and 
Southeast  Asian  countries  are  dependent  on 
each  other  economically,  though  to  varying 
degrees. 

Japan  relies,  for  Instance,  on  Southeast 
Asia  for  most  of  the  tin  and  rubber  It  needs. 
Japan  also  accounts  for  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume  of  Indonesia's  foreign 
trade,  and  one-third  of  that  of  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines. 

Such  economic  Interdependence  between 
Japan  and  Southeast  Asian  countries  may 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  good  neighborly 
relations  between  the  two.  If  It  develops 
favorably.  If  It  follows  an  erroneous  course, 
however,  it  will  become  a  source  of  ceaseless 
friction  and  trouble,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  boycott  movement  eigalnst  Japanese 
goods  which  occurred  last  yefu'  under  the 


leadership  of  Thai  students.  According  to 
the  results  of  the  opinion  polls  conducted 
by  JETRO  last  year  in  Thailand  and  Indo- 
nesia, the  peoples  of  these  two  countries  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  those  ex- 
pecting an  Improvement  of  relations  with 
Japan  and  those  who  think  that  relations 
between  Japan  and  their  countries  will  wors- 
en hereafter.  Ilils  Indicates  that  the  peo- 
ples of  these  countries  are  suspicious  or  dis- 
trustful toward  Japan,  while  placing  expec- 
tations on  the  future  role  of  Japan. 

This  fact  Is  also  Indicative  of  the  neces- 
sity for  Japan  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
Southeast  Asian  countries  concretely  and 
correctly,  and  at  the  same  time,  endeavor 
to  eliminate  the  feeling  of  suspicion  or  dis- 
trust harbored  by  these  countries  toward 
Japan,  so  that  Japan  hereafter  can  establish 
unshakable  good  neighborly  and  friendly  re- 
lations with  Southeast  Asian  coimtries. 

For  this  purpose.  It  Is  essential  for  Japan 
to  take  measures  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  conditions  in  the  respective  Southeast 
Asian  countries  Instead  of  only  pursuing 
Immediate  interests  as  tn  the  past,  with  sulB- 
cient  consideration  for  the  positions  and 
Interests  of  these  countries  in  all  such  fields 
as  Oovemmental  assistance,  foreign  trade, 
private  Lnveetments  and  personnel  and  cul- 
tural exchange. 


A   MAJOR    CONSTITUTIONAL    CON- 
FRONTATION IN  OUR  COURTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
refusal  of  President  Nixon  to  produce 
the  tapes  of  recorded  conversations 
which  both  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee and  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox  wish  to  review  threatens  to  produce 
a  major  constitutional  confrontation  in 
our  courts. 

Perhaps  just  as  importantly,  this 
refusal  threatens  to  further  imdermine 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
their  President  and  foster  the  feeling 
that  there  is  indeed  something  unseemly 
wliich  the  President  is  attempting  to 
hide  tlarough  his  refusal  to  reveal  tape- 
recorded  information. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  on  Wrong  Coubsx 

President  Nixon's  position  on  release  of  the 
White  Ho\ise  tapes  Inevitably  increases  pub- 
lic suspicion  that  he  is  concealing  evidence 
of  his  own  Involvement  or  knowledge  of  Il- 
legal activities. 

By  refusing  to  make  these  tapes  available 
to  either  the  Senate  Watergate  committee  or 
to  the  Department  of  Justice's  own  special 
prosecutor  Archibald  Cox,  Mr.  Nixon  defies 
both  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of 
the  United  States  government. 

In  his  letter  to  Sen.  Sam  Enrln,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee,  Mr.  Nixon  said:  "If 
release  of  the  tapes  would  settle  the  central 
questions  at  issue  in  the  Watergate  inquiries, 
then  their  disclosure  might  serve  a  substan- 
tial public  Interest.  .  .  " 

But  then  Mr.  Nixon  aays  that  he  has  per- 
sonally decided  the  tapes  "would  not  finally 
settle  the  central  issues"  and  consequently 
no  one  else  will  be  given  access  to  them. 

So  here  Is  an  elected  official,  the  President, 
who  stands  accused  by  John  Dean,  his  own 
former  White  Rouse  counsel,  of  Involvement 
In  criminal  activities.  Yet  this  acc\ised  Presi- 
dent arrogates  to  himself  the  role  of  deciding 


that  the  taped  evidence  available  is  to  be 
concealed  and  suppressed.  The  common  sense 
Inference  is  that  what  U  being  concealed 
would  refiect  adversely  on  Richard  Nixon's 
claims  of  Innocence. 

Mr.  Nlzon  tries  to  Justify  his  poatUon  by 
his  own  Interpretation  of  presidential  privi- 
leges under  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
ptowers  among  the  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  government.  But 
Special  Prosecutor  Cox  says:  "...  any 
blanket  claim  of  privilege  to  withhold  this 
evidence  from  a  grand  Jury  Is  without  legal 
foundation."  He  adds  that  "happily,  ours  la 
a  system  of  government  In  which  no  man  Is 
above  the  law."  Sen.  Ervln  and  the  whole 
bipartisan  membership  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee state  that  the  President  has  no  con- 
stitutional or  other  authority  to  withhold  the 
taped  evidence  from  the  Congress. 

The  next  step  In  these  proceedings  pre- 
sumably will  be  court  actions  on  the  honor- 
ing of  the  subpoenas  for  the  tapes  from  Cox 
and  the  Ervln  committee.  This  course  could 
lead  to  placing  the  Issue  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

But  no  matter  what  develops  In  the  cotirta. 
President  Nixon's  case  Is,  In  a  larger  sense, 
already  being  considered  by  the  American 
people.  His  hopes  to  continue  as  an  effective 
President  depend  on  his  ability  to  maintain 
trust  and  confidence  among  the  public  and 
members  of  the  Congress. 

This  objective  would  best  be  served  If  the 
President  would  retreat  from  his  present 
stubborn  attitude  of  defiance  and  open  up 
the  White  Hovise  records  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  to  Prosecutor  Cox.  It  Is  not  too 
late  for  such  action.  Influential  members  of 
the  Republican  party  might  yet  be  able  to 
persuade  Mr.  Nixon  to  review  his  position  and 
agree  to  an  acceptable  compromise,  if  he  has 
not  completely  isolated  himself  from  outside 
advice. 


BALANCINO  THE  BUDGET 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  enthused  last  Thursday  when  I  read 
the  President's  message  about  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  yekr  1973.  Although 
Congress  had  voted  to  keep  spending  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  at  a  level  of  $250 
billion,  only  $246.6  billion  was  actually 
spent.  This  means  that  the  actual  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1973  was  $14.4  bil- 
lion— ^much  smaller  than  the  $24.8  billion 
deficit  projected  by  the  President  in  his 
budget  message  last  January.  This 
amount  of  deficit  is  still  cause  for  alarm, 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the 
projected  budget  deficit  was  reduced  by 
$10.4  biUion. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  President 
has,  as  Secretary  Shultz  so  aptly  put  It, 
"returned  to  that  old-time  religion"  of 
striving  for  a  balanced  budget — bal- 
anced in  the  sense  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures should  not  exceed  the  collected  rev- 
enues. This  should  definitely  be  the  mu- 
tual goal  of  both  the  administration  and 
Congress  during  this  fiscal  year  and  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  that 
reason  I  have  joined  with  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  and  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  P. 
Btrd,  Jr.)  In  sponsoring  legislation  re- 
quiring the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  Congress  each  year.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that  this 
country  get  its  fiscal  house  in  order,  and 
it  will  only  do  so  once  the  budget  is 
brought  into  balance. 

President  Nixon  stated  in  his  message 
that— 
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Inflation  oontlnues  to  be  otir  moct  impor- 
tant economic  problem. 

I  would  say  that  curbing  the  forces 
of  inflation  is  the  most  pressing  and  im- 
portant national  problem.  The  place  to 
start  is  to  balance  the  Federal  budget, 
for  by  doing  so  we  will  alleviate  the 
economic  pressures  at  home  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  stability  of  the  dollar  abroad. 
When  the  budget  is  not  in  balance.  It 
is  the  average  American  taxpayer  who 
picks  up  the  tab  through  higher  prices,  a 
tight  money  market,  and  eventually 
through  higher  taxes. 

Congress  should  begin  by  establishing 
national  priorities  for  the  various  cate- 
gories witliin  the  budget  and  attempt  at 
all  times  to  reduce  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiencies which  so  often  occur  with 
over-zealous  appropriations.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  become  more  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  all  Americans  and  begin  to 
realize  that  when  more  revenues  are  dis- 
tributed by  way  of  special  interest  pro- 
grams than  are  collected  through  taxes, 
it  is  the  average  American  taxpayer  who 
is  pasring  for  the  generosity  we  so  readily 
exude.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  spend- 
ing our  Federal  revenues  to  establish  and 
expand  worthwhile  programs  designed 
to  alleviate  the  oppressive  burdens  some 
groups  of  Americans  are  asked  to  bear, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  we  need 
to  establish  our  priorities  and  attempt, 
as  does  the  average  housewife,  to  live 
witiiin  our  budget. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  and  Congress  seem  to  be  willing 
to  work  together  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
balancing  our  budget,  and  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  help  bring  that  goal  to  reality. 


HUGH  SIDEY  ON  SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  perceptive  observers 
of  national  political  developments  is  Mr. 
Hugh  Sidey  of  Time,  Inc.  Writing  in  the 
current  issue  of  Time,  August  6,  1973, 
Mr.  Sidey  defends  the  manner  in  which 
Senator  Ervin  has  presided  over  the 
special  Senate  committee  investigating 
the  Watergate  scandals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Sidey's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbk  Countxt  LAWTrs  and  Friends 
(By  Hugh  Sidey) 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  nation's  lawyers 
seem  to  be  In  considerable  anguish  over  the 
way  the  Watergate  panel  is  questioning  the 
witnesses.  The  letters,  calls  and  telegrams 
pour  In  to  Committee  Chairman  Sam  Ervin 
with  suggestions  for  questions,  psychological 
tactics,  and  denunciations  for  missing  op- 
portimlties  to  bludgeon  witnesses  to  pulp. 

In  Washington,  where  there  may  be  more 
attorneys  per  square  foot  than  In  any  other 
city,  the  conversations  are  dominated  by  legal 
deq>alr.  The  lawyers  believe  Ervln  is  doing 
an  awful  job  in  cross-examination.  Toung 
barristers  and  law  school  professors,  freshly 
steeped  In  their  textbook  cases,  are  sure  of 
It  and  can  give  you  a  lectxire  on  how  It 
should  have  been  done. 

There  Is  now  a  hint  in  the  mail  that  some 
of  the  public  may  want  In  on  the  act.  Wives 
■V^husbands  are  arguing  about  separation 


of  powers,  reporters  are  being  forced  to  carry 
copies  of  the  Constitution  with  them.  And 
all  those  people  who  were  reared  on  Perry 
Mason  whose  steel-trap  mind  is  always 
ahead  of  everybody  else's,  are  wondering  how 
come  those  fellows  on  the  committee  stam- 
mer, halt,  fumble  and  they  never  get  a 
witness  to  break  down  In  tears  and  say  "I 
did  It.  Take  me  away."  I  wonder. 

I  wonder  If  old  Sam  Ervln  from  Morgan- 
ton,  N.C.,  tsnt  a  little  wiser  than  all  those 
kibitzers.  Ervin  is  ninnlng  an  educational 
forum  and  not  a  court,  and  he  knows  it.  The 
argiunents  are  rooted  m  the  Constitution, 
that  is  true,  but  now  they  transcend  that. 
The  big  Issue  at  this  point  Is  what  each  citi- 
zen thinks  m  his  mind  and  feels  m  his  heart 
about  the  President. 

A  big  part  of  Ervm's  job,  as  he  sees  It,  is 
to  bring  all  the  President's  men  before  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  committee,  and  let 
anybody  interested  see  them  and  hear  them. 
He  is  resolute  in  his  belief  that  there  is 
Bometbmg  magic  about  truth.  The  folks  after 
a  while  get  some  notion  of  who  is  lying  and 
who  is  not.  That  emerges  most  often  in  small 
natural  Increments,  not  In  blinding  flashes  of 
acrimony,  "me  witnesses  kind  of  do  It  them- 
selves. 

So  old  Sam  runs  a  down-home  operation 
with  a  bunch  of  good  old  boys  on  his  com- 
mittee. There's  a  war  veteran  with  arm  miss- 
ing and  a  camera  bug  and  an  Ivy  Leaguer 
and  a  fellow  who  used  to  cure  country  bams. 
There  is  some  coiirtliness,  a  little  cussing 
beyond  earshot,  some  poetry,  and  a  lot  of 
Bible. 

The  White  House  does  not  see  it  that  way, 
however.  Over  there  they  have  decided  that 
Ervln  is  out  to  get  the  President,  that  be- 
hind the  "sweet  little  ole  country  bumpldn" 
facade  lies  a  monster.  Memories  are  short  in 
this  town.  The  Ervin  committee  is  about  as 
gentle  as  they  come. 

Though  Sam  is  sore  because  he  believes 
that  his  Constitution  and  his  C3>overnment 
have  been  violated,  there  is  remarkably  little 
personal  bitterness.  After  the  day's  hearings, 
he  will  tell  you  he  still  would  like  this  cup 
to  pass  from  him,  to  put  It  m  his  kind  of 
language.  Nothing  would  please  him  more 
tban  for  Nixon  to  come  there  and  drop  all 
those  documents  and  tape  recordings  on  the 
committee  table,  exonerating  himself.  Or 
even.  If  not  quite  Innocent,  admit  his  errors 
(H>enly  and  fully.  Ervin  gives  the  Impression 
of  a  man  wUllng  to  forgive  a  great  deal  if 
Nixon  did  that,  and  he  thinks  the  country 
would  be  equally  forgiving.  Then  Sam  could 
go  back  to  watching  some  of  his  favorite  TV 
programs  (Gunsmoke  is  one  of  them)  and 
get  a  little  time  In  the  cool  hills  of  his  be- 
loved North  Carolina. 

But  so  far  the  President  wlU  not  yield  on 
any  front.  So  Sam  goes  on  trying  to  open 
things  up,  goes  on  in  bis  own  way.  which  is 
not  to  press  too  hard,  not  to  be  overbearing 
or  obnoxious — just  kind  of  average  American. 

Something  is  happening  out  there.  Almost 
all  the  polls  are  moving — against  Nixon. 
There  are  no  dramatic  cave-Ins,  just  steady 
erosion.  Maybe  that  is  what  frightens  the 
White  House  now.  But  Sam  Ervln  did  not 
point  the  direction.  Talking  with  him,  one 
feels  certam  he  would  be  about  the  same 
person  if  the  polls  were  moving  the  other 
way — for  Nixon.  He  is  not  after  anybody.  He 
Is  after  something  bigger — truth  and  honor. 

If  John  Dean  after  a  week  of  talking  before 
the  nation  seems  to  be  a  threat  to  Nixon's 
professions  of  innocence,  well,  maybe  that 
is  the  way  It  should  be.  And  If  John  Ehrllch- 
man  after  four  days  before  the  unblinking 
camera  eye  comes  across  as  Attlla  the  Hun, 
perhaps  that,  too.  Is  a  step  toward  the  truth. 

Sam  ESrvm  said  it.  Rather,  he  borrowed 
from  the  Bible.  "For  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  Sam  be- 
Ueves  it. 


TIMET  I Y  REVIEW  OP  INTEL- 
LIGENCE COMMUNITy 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  impending  confirmation  vote 
for  William  E.  Colby  to  be  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  I  draw  attention  to 
today's  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
titled  "Harnessing  the  CIA"  by  Clayton 
Fritchey. 

A  full  review  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity is  long  overdue.  For  a  decade. 
Congress  has  deliberately  looked  the 
other  way  when  it  came  to  those  delicate 
matters  of  espionage  and  "black"  opera- 
tions. We  have  allowed  the  executive 
department  to  take  advantage  of  this  ac- 
quiescence by  broadly  interpreting  the 
mandate  given  to  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

In  two  speeches  the  past  month,  I  have 
pointed  out  the  structure  and  operating 
mechanisms  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity insofar  as  was  prudent.  Many  ques- 
tions remain  imanswered,  however,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  consider  some  of  these 
problems  in  greater  detail. 

When  Mr.  Colby  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  final  confirmation  vote,  I  will 
discuss  some  of  the  issues  that  require  a 
fuller  explsmation  by  the  intelligence 
community  and  I  will  make  certain  rec- 
ommendations about  legislative  adjust- 
ments in  the  1947  National  Security  Act 
and  the  congressional^versight  fimction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Fritchey  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  \>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Haxnzssing  the  CIA 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Watergate  is  educating  all  of  us.  even 
those  hawkish,  antl-Ck}mmunlst  senators 
who  once  felt  that  cold -war  agencies  such 
as  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  could  do 
no  vrrong,  and  should.  In  effect,  be  above  the 
law.  or  at  least  beyond  It. 

A  new  day  is  In  sight  when  such  a  veteran 
patron  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA  as  Sen. 
John  Stennls  (D-Miss.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  revolts 
against  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  our  un- 
monltored  spies  and  finally  decides  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  it. 

So  now,  at  long  last,  there  is  a  good  chance 
the  CIA  wUl  be  given  a  revised  charter  more 
In  keeping  with  the  new  "era  of  International 
cooperation."  Also,  there  Is  rlsmg  hope  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  joint  congressional 
committee  to  keep  tabs  on  secret  InteUigence 
activities,  just  as  the  Jomt  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  acts  as  the  watchdog  on  secret 
nuclear  activities. 

Stemiis,  apparently  dlsUlusloned  by  the 
unauthorized  war  the  CIA  has  run  In  Laos 
and  by  the  agency's  Involvement  In  i>06t- 
Watergate  coverup  efforts,  says  he  has  been 
forced  "to  definitely  conclude  that  the  en- 
tire CIA  act  should  be  fully  reviewed."  It's 
hard  to  believe  that  the  same  senator  could 
have  been  saying  less  than  two  years  ago 
(November  1971) :  "This  agency  is  conducted 
In  a  splendid  way.  As  has  been  said,  spying  Is 
spying.  .  .  .  You  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  are  going  to  have  an  intelligence 
agency  and  protect  it  as  such,  and  shut  your 
eyes  some  and  take  what  Is  coming."     . 

Fortunately,  it  now  appears  that  Stennls 
and  some  of  his  senior  colleagues  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  any  more.  Sen.  Stuart  Symlng- 
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ton  (D-Mo.) ,  who  IB  acting  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  while  Stennls  la 
convtaesclng  from  a  robbery  assault,  has  al- 
ways said  amen  to  the  proposed  review  of 
the  CIA. 
^  As  David  Wise  has  pointed  out  in  his  Inval- 
uable new  book  on  "The  Politics  of  Lying," 
one  of  the  "great  myths  perpetuated  by  the 
CIA  is  that  its  classitted  budget  and  activi- 
ties are  carefully  watched  by  four  House 
and  Senate  subcommittees,"  one  of  which  is 
the  five-man  CIA  armed  services  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Stennls. 

When  Stennls  was  pronouncing  his  bene- 
diction on  the  CIA  in  the  fall  of  1971,  Syming- 
ton scornfuUy  said,  "I  wish  Stennls'  Interest 
In  the  subject  had  developed  to  the  point 
where  he  had  held  Just  one  meeting  of  the 
<5IA  subcommittee  this  year.  Just  one 
meeting." 

At  that  time,  the  late  Sen.  Allen  Ellender 
(D-La.)  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  also  chairman  of 
the  CIA  appropriations  subcommittee,  which 
la  supposed  to  go  over  the  agency's  budget 
chief  watchdog  on  the  CIA  budget.  Ellender 
rose  to  defend  this  scrutiny  during  the  1971 
"ime  by  line."  So,  as  the  Senate's  reputed 
debate. 

"This  Is  a  rather  ticklish  subject,"  he  said. 
"It  Is  a  subject  that  I  do  not  care  to  discuss 
in  the  open."  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.),  however,  pointed  out  that  the  CIA's 
financing  of  a  secret  army  in  Laos  was  no 
longer  a  secret,  which  led  to  the  foUowlng 
exchange : 

Fulbright:    "It  has  been  stated  that  the 
CIA  has  36,000  there  in  Laos.  It  is  no  secret. 
Would  the  senator  say  that  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  army  in  Laos  they  came  before 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  knew  of  It 
and  approved  of  it?" 
Ellender:  "Probably  so." 
Pulbrlght:  "Did  the  senator  approve  of  It?" 
Ellender:  "It  was  not — I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

Later.  Ellender  explained.  "I  never  asked, 
to  begin  with,  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
funds  to  carry  on  the  war  In  this  sum  the 
CIA  asked  for.  It  never  dawned  on  me  to 
ask  about  It." 

It  was  a  sorry  echo  of  a  similar  confession 
made  by  the  late  Sen.  Richard  Russell,  who, 
as  head  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  1961,  was  the  chief  congressional  CIA 
watchdog  when  the  agency  engineered  the 
disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba.  Rus- 
sell said  he  had  no  advance  knowledge  of 
the  Intervention  and,  moreover,  did  not  want 
to  know  about  it. 

In  the  wake  of  Watergate  and  the  shifting 
around  of  Nixon  men.  the  CIA  has  acquired 
a  new  director.  William  E.  Colby,  who,  during 
his  Senate  oonflrmation  hearings  promised 
to  keep  the  agency  out  of  domestic  affairs 
and  to  curb  its  Involvement  In  secret  wars 
overseas. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Colby  means  well,  but  experi- 
ence strongly  suggests  that  the  prudent 
course  Is  for  Congress  first  to  narrow  the 
CIA's  charter,  and  then  make  sure  that  a 
real  watchdog  committee  be  charged  with 
keeping  a  constant  and  vigilant  eye  on  its 
operations,  especially  the  sub  rosa  ones. 
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CONSUMER  COOPERATION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  11,  1973. 1  Introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 138.  a  resolution  that  calls  for  a 
national  consumer  effort  to  conserve  gas- 
oline and  decrease  safety  hazards  on 
high-speed  roads.  Basically,  the  resolu- 
tion, calls  for  all  motor  vehicle  CHTerators 
traveling  on  high-speed  roads  on  wedc- 
ends  and  holidays,  between  the  date  of 
passage  and  Labor  Day,  September  3, 
1973.  to  travel  at  a  speed  no  greater  than 


10  miles  per  hour  less  than  the  posted 
speed  limit  and  to  turn  on  their  head- 
lights to  encourage  fellow  travelers  to 
Join  In  this  summertime,  nationwide 
campaign  to  slow  down,  save  gas,  save 
lives,  and  save  money.  Tlie  big  question 
mark  which  will  decide  the  resolutions 
success  or  failure  will  be  the  reaction  of 
the  American  people. 

On  July  27  the  Washington  Post 
printed  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Joel  New- 
som  of  Annapolis.  Md.  Mr.  Newsom  dls- 
plajrs  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  can 
make  such  a  consumer  effort  a  success. 

Some  people  will  say  that  the  only  way 
to  make  drivers  slow  down  on  the  high- 
ways Is  to  lower  speed  limits  and  then 
see  that  they  are  strictly  enforced.  Some 
say  that  the  American  people  will  not  do 
anything  unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Newsom's  spirit  Is  an  example  of  why 
I  do  not  believe  this. 

The  energy  crisis  requires  both  short 
and  long  term  solutions  such  as  pipelines 
and  energy  research  and  development. 
Mr.  Newsom's  enthusiasm  shows  that  If 
Americans  Join  together  they  can  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  immediate 
gasoline  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Newsom's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks 
so  that  It  can  serve  as  an  example  for  all 
of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko 
as  follows: 

SLOOAirs  roa  SO-Mxus-Pxa-Hooa 
If  you  are  the  one-ln-a-thousand  that 
wants  to  comply  with  government  and  oU 
companies  exhorUtlons  to  motorists  to  re- 
duce highway  speed  to  60,  but  are  reluctant 
to  be  a  guinea  pig.  try  this:  AfBx  a  card  to  the 
lower  right  comer  of  rear  window  that  wUl 
Inform  the  driver  of  the  car  Immediately 
behind  you  that  you  are  driving  at  60  miles 
an  hour-Hind  your  reason  for  doing  so.  Tou 
may  prefer  a  slogan.  Here  are  a  few  susses- 
tlons:  ^ 

The  government  says  60,  I'm  going  60. 
Don't  hate  me  for  driving  at  60,  I'm  savins 
gas.  ^ 

The  oU  companies  say  drive  at  60.  I  agree 
Try  driving  at  60;  youll  like  it.  1  do. 
What's   a   few   minutes    saved?    Let's   all 
drive  at  60. 

Save  gas,  save  nerves,  save  Uvea.  Drive 
at  60. 1  do. 

Let's  make  driving  f\m  again  by  holding  to 
60. 1  am. 

Many  wUl  think  the  idea  Is  amy.  Okay, 
but  at  least  the  driver  behind  you  now  un- 
derstands why  you  are  traveling  slower  than 
others  and  that  he  can  safely  pass  when 
conditions  become  favorable.  And  who 
knows?  Perhaps  he  and  thousands  of  others 
wlU  decide  to  get  on  your  bandwagon. 

After  all.  you  have  the  right  to  do  your 
thing.  Certainly  the  highway  patrolman  wiU 
smUe  on  you  even  if  no  one  else  does. 

joei.  nxwsom. 
Amnapous. 


GENOCTOE— AN  INTERNA-nONAL 
CRIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  much  misunderstanding  concerning 
provisions  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Article  I  establishes  that  genocide  Is  an 
international  crime.  It  states: 

The  contracting  parties  confirm  that 
genocide,  whether  committed  in  time  of  peace 


or  time  of  war,  la  a  crlma  under  International 
law  which  they  undertake  to  prevent  and 
punlah. 

In  effect,  this  article  puts  genocide  on 
the  list  of  other  International  crimes 
which  nations  have  agreed  to  punish. 

Some  question  the  advisability  of 
formulating  himian  rights  treaties  on 
the  international  level,  suggesting  that 
genocide  Is  more  of  a  domeetc  concern. 
But  the  fact  that  75  nations  have  al- 
ready become  signatories  to  the  conven- 
tion establishes  that  genocide  is  regarded 
throughout  the  world  as  an  internation- 
al— not  domestic — concern. 

The  phrase  "in  time  of  war"  has  led 
some  persons  to  question  ratification — 
particularly  in  light  of  our  tragic  in- 
volvement at  My  Lai.  But  combat  actions 
such  as  the  My  Lai  massacre  are 
specifically  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
treaty.  They  are,  however,  covered  by 
other  international  conventions. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  argued  that  ratiflca- 
tlon  of  the  Genocide  Convention  may 
subject  our  prisoners  of  war  to  new  haz- 
ards. This  is  not  true.  There  Is  nothing 
now  to  prevent  enemy  governments  from 
charging  captured  American  servicemen 
with  trumped-up  charges  If  they  so  de- 
sire, and  the  treaty  will  not  Increase  the 
likelihood  that  this  may  occur. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  wUl 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  without 
further  delay. 


NATIONAL  AIR  AND  SPACE  MUSEUM 
BUILDING  PLANNED  FOR  COM- 
PLETION BY  1976— DIRECTOR 
MICHAEL  COLLINS  EXPLAINS 
PROGRESS  BEING  Bf£ADE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  authored  In  1946  a  bill  creat- 
ing the  National  Air  Museum  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  on  August  12  of  that 
year.  The  name  was  later  changed  to  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

Groimd  was  broken  last  year  for  the 
Museum,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  located  on  the 
Mall.  Work  Is  progressing  on  the  facil- 
ity which  will  house  Items  of  historical 
significance  related  to  aviation.  It  will 
make  possible  for  the  first  time  a  com- 
prehensive presentation  to  the  general 
public  of  notable  air  smd  space  exhibits. 
Also  presented  will  be  the  mathematics, 
physics,  fuel  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and 
broad  engineering  bases  of  aeronautics 
and  space  exploration. 

The  Museum  will  house  scientific  and 
technological  advancements  from  the 
December  17,  1903,  flight  of  Orvllle 
Wright,  who  traveled  120  feet  in  12  sec- 
onds to  the  Apollo  11  command  module 
which  carried  Nell  Armstrong  to  the 
Moon  where,  on  July  20,  1969,  he  became 
the  first  man  to  stand  on  the  Moon. 

The  command  module  pilot  of  that 
flight.  Michael  Collins,  is  now  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum and  through  the  dedicated  leader- 
ship he  is  providing,  the  facility  and  Its 
many  exhibits  will  be  ready  for  our  Na- 
tion's Bicentennial  in  1976. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Collins  has  written 
a  very  informative  and  interesting  ar- 
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tide,  "Aerospace  on  the  Mall,"  In  the 
June  issue  of  Aerospace,  the  oCQcial  pub- 
lication of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
comments  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

AaOSPACK  ON  THX  Maix 

(By  Michael  Collins) 

To  most  Americans,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution means  the  old  red,  castle-like 
buUdings  on  the  South  side  of  the  Mall  in 
Washington — the  nation's  attic,  where  one 
might  find  the  Hope  Diamond  or  Lindbergh's 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis."  Today,  however,  the 
Smltbaonlan  Is  a  growing  complex  of  mu- 
seums and  research  faculties  spread  Uterally 
around  the  world. 

On  the  Mall  itself,  the  changing  charac- 
ter of  the  Institution  Is  nowhere  more  evi- 
dent than  between  4th  and  7th  St.,  S.W., 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  where  the  new  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  Is  rapidly 
rising  out  of  a  three-block-long  hole  In  the 
ground. 

A  modem  buUdlng  with  modem  ideas,  this 
new  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  Is  not 
as  young  as  one  might  imagine.  In  fact.  Its 
charter  dates  back  to  1946,  when  the  late 
Oeneral  H.  H.  Arnold,  Army  Air  Corps,  con- 
vinced Senator  (then  Congressman)  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  that  a 
■ystemattc  approach  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serving and  displaying  historic  airplanes.  The 
result  was  Public  Law  723  of  August  12,  1946, 
establishing  a  National  Air  Mtiseum,  whose 
responsibility  it  would  be  to  "memorialize 
the  national  development  of  aviation;  col- 
lect, preserve,  and  display  aeronautical 
equipment  of  historic  Interest  and  signifi- 
cance; serve  as  a  repository  for  scientific 
equipment  and  data  pertaining  to  the  devel- 
opment of  aviation;  and  provide  educational 
material  for  the  historical  study  of  aviation." 

The  Congress  Included  provisions  for  se- 
lecting a  site  for  a  National  Air  Museum 
building  to  be  located  In  the  nation's  capi- 
tal, but  it  was  not  until  1068  that  the  pres- 
ent site  was  chosen  and  reserved  for  this 
purpose.  Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico;  Leonard  Carmlchael,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian;  and  aviation  pioneer 
Orover  Leonlng,  the  famous  aeronautical 
engineer,  pUot,  and  aimphiblan  designer,  were 
Instrumental   In   this  process. 

On  July  19,  1966,  PubUc  Law  89-609  was 
passed,  amending  the  name  to  be  given  this 
fledging:  It  was  now  to  be  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Mixseum.  [I  was  unaware  of  this 
legislation  at  the  time,  having  spent  the  19th 
circling  the  earth  16  times  aboard  Oemini  X.] 
This  same  Act  authorized  and  directed  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
prepare  plans  and  construct  a  svUtable  buUd- 
lng for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

Appropriations  for  construction  were  sub- 
sequently deferred  by  the  Congress  untu  ex- 
penditures for  the  Vietnam  conflict  had 
shown  a  substantial  reduction.  In  1971,  with 
the  help  of  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  of  Arizona, 
and  James  Webb,  former  NASA  Administra- 
tor, among  many  others.  $1.9  nUlUon  was 
appropriated  to  redesign  the  buUdlng,  to 
make  it  smaller  so  that  it  stiU  could  be  con- 
structed within  the  840  million  Umlt  of  Con- 
gressional authorization.  In  1972.  $13  mllUon 
was  appropriated  and  construction  began, 
and  mld-1973  flnds  a  steel  skeleton  which 
dally  assumes  more  definite  form. 

When  completed,  it  wUl  have  a  clean  and 
crisp  look  which  will  create  a  harmonious 
balance  between  the  sleek  aerodynamic 
shapes  within  It  and  the  classical  elegance 
of  ito  neighbor,  the  National  Oallery  of  Art. 
The  genius  behld  the  design  ts  Qyo  Obata, 


of  the  St.  Louis  firm  of  Hellmuth.  Obata  and 
Kassabaum.  Mr.  Obata  developed  this  con- 
cept after  several  years  of  study,  and  his 
award  winning  design  has  the  approval  of 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
Cc^itol,  the  building  wlU  be  worthy  of  its 
location,  which  is  the  finest  available  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be  Ten- 
nessee marble  of  a  pinkish  hue  matching 
that  o£  the  National  Oallery  of  Art,  and  grey 
glass  designed  to  filter  out  harmful  ultra- 
violet rays. 

However,  as  Interesting  as  the  exterior  wUl 
be.  It's  the  Interior  and  Its  contents  that  keep 
me  and  my  staiT  busy — planning,  experiment- 
ing, refining,  changing — looking  for  the  ideal 
blend  of  subject  matter.  Our  charter  is  an 
extremely  broad  one,  beginning  with  man's 
first  aspirations  to  fiy,  spanning  his  first  fal- 
tering ascents  In  hydrogen  and  hot  air  bal- 
loons, and  then  recording  the  surge  of  pow- 
ered flight  which  followed  the  fateful  day 
in  1903  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

From  Kitty  Hawk  to  the  moon,  the  pace 
has  been  Increasingly  swift,  the  technology 
more  and  more  sophisticated,  the  story  ever 
more  complex.  No  important  segment  of  It 
can  be  slighted,  not  the  contributions  of  a 
Ooddard  or  a  Lindbergh,  nor  the  story  of 
the  aerospace  industries  and  what  they  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  oxir  lives. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  a  museum  of 
this  type  shoiUd  not  only  examine  the  past 
but  explore  future  possibilities.  I  believe  that 
it  should  not  only  display  artifacts,  but  act 
as  a  catalyst  in  exchanglzig  information,  and 
to  grow  into  a  true  national  center  for  aem- 
space  historical  research.  jT 

Opposing  these  grandloae  concepts  ar^he 
reaUtiee  of  space  and  budget.  The  fuselage  of 
a  Boeing  747  is  longer  than  our  bxUldlng  la 
wide;  a  Satxim  V,  If  parked  along  side  It, 
would  loom  four  times  as  high.  Clearly,  we 
must  find  an  alternative  to  simply  parking 
machines  and  putting  velvet  ropes  around 
them.  We  must  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  the  technology  we  represent  in  creative 
communications.  We  must  communicate  In 
a  wide  variety  of  ways:  by  showing  objects, 
by  labels,  by  sound,  by  film,  by  electro- 
mechanical and  audio-visiial  devices  of  the 
highest  fidelity  and  reUabUlty.  We  mtist 
shift  gears  often,  for  a  technique  weU  suited 
for  one  subject  may  be  completely  inappro- 
priate for  another.  Por  example,  our  hall  on 
Ballooning  may  Include  a  light,  even  frivo- 
lous treatment  of  some  byproducts  of  the 
crazy  era  of  ballooning,  featuring  balloon 
music,  art,  fumltiu^ — even  a  puppet  show. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  haU  devoted  to  the 
Barthbound  Benefits  of  Plight  wiU  be  a 
thoughtful,  carefully  researched,  highly  doc- 
umented treatment  of  the  spinoffs  resulting 
from  air  and  space  technology.  In  some  areas, 
such  at  Early  Rocketry,  our  collection  may  be 
far  from  complete,  and  substitutes  for  ac- 
tual artifacts  wUl  be  found.  In  other  cases, 
however,  we  have  more  machines  than  fioor 
space  for  their  display,  and  the  process  of 
winnowing  and  selecting  wUl  be  accom- 
plished with  an  eye  toward  displaying  only 
those  machines  of  the  greatest  historic  sig- 
nificance. 

I  think  that  our  airplane  collection  U 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  includes  the  original 
Wright  Kitty  Hawk  Plyer.  Llndberg's  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis,  Amelia  Earhart's  Lockheed  Vega, 
the  first  supersonic  airplane,  the  Bell  X-1, 
Billy  Mitchell's  Spad,  a  Messerschmltt  ME- 
362  jet  fighter,  a  Mitsubishi  Zero,  the  North 
American  X-16,  the  Doxiglas  World  Cruiser, 
the  Langley  Aerodrome,  precision  pUot  Bevo 
Howard's  Buecker  Jungmelster,  the  first  Boe- 
ing 707,  and  on  it  goes.  In  all  we  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  airplanes,  and  of  course 
not  aU  of  them  wUl  fit  Into  the  new  building 
at  once.  Por  this  reason,  we  wUl  rotate  ex- 
hibits as  funds  allow,  and  only  a  very  few 


of  the  very  finest  (such  as  the  Wright  Flyer) 
wUl  be  on  permanent  display. 

In  regard  to  our  space  program,  the  Smith- 
sonian has  an  agreement  with  NASA  which 
allows  us  to  acquire  any  object  we  wish, 
once  NASA's  technical  requirement  for  It  has 
terminated.  Prom  Alan  Shepard's  Mercury 
to  the  Apollo  Eleven  Command  Module,  we 
have  acquired  a  representative  sampling  of 
spacecraft,  supporting  hardware,  dociunenta- 
tlon,  and  photographs. 

We  have  started  an  art  coUectlon,  small  at 
present,  but  one  which  we  hope  wlU  grow, 
for  frequently  the  artist's  eye  has  captured 
the  flavor  of  an  important  event  with  incom- 
parable power  and  precision.  Also,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  color  photographs  may 
fade  after  fifty  years,  but  oils  are  good  for 
five  hundred  at  least.  In  the  new  buUdlng. 
one  hall  wiU  be  devoted  to  air  and  space  art, 
but  In  addition  we  wm  add  paintings  and 
three  dimensional  art  objects  wherever  they 
enhance  other  exhibits. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-six  exhibit  halls, 
o\ir  new  home  will  have  two  special  purpose 
chambers  for  education  and  entertainment. 
One  win  be  an  auditorium  with  a  fairly  steep 
slanted  fioor,  seating  fotir  htindred.  The 
front  of  this  room  will  accommodate  a  curved 
66'  x  76'  screen,  while  the  projection  booth 
WlU  be  capable  of  handling  the  finest  70  rnm 
projection  equipment.  With  this  potential 
for  large  scale  visual  presentations  of  the 
highest  possible  fidelity,  we  will  be  able  to 
offer  a  dramatic  substitute  for  viewing  three 
dimensional  objects.  The  auditorium  wlU,  of 
course,  also  be  avaUable  for  more  conven- 
tional purposes,  such  as  various  lecture  se- 
ries which  we  present  now  and  wlU  continue 
to  present  In  the  futtire.  For  example,  last 
auttunn  the  National  Air  and  Space  Muaeimi. 
m  conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  hosted  a  nlne-lecttire 
series  entitled  "Man  and  Cosmos."  Ehirlng 
this  series,  some  of  the  finest  astronomers 
In  the  country  provided  (to  standing  room 
only  crowds  In  a  borrowed  auditorium)  a 
comprehensive  and  current  survey  of  man's 
past  and  present  concepts  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  results 
of  space  science  research  during  the  past 
decade.  The  auditorium  In  our  new  mxiseum 
will' be  invaluable  In  allowing  us  to  expand 
this  type  of  activity. 

The  second  special  pxirpoae  chamber  will 
be  called  the  Spacearlum,  and  it  wlU  most 
closely  resemble  a  planetarium.  The  audience 
of  three  hundred  will  be  seated  In  a  circle 
under  a  pierced  aluminum  dome  70  feet  In 
diameter.  Upon  this  dome,  from  the  center  of 
the  room,  can  be  projected  the  night  sky. 
including  very  accurate  simulations  of  any 
part  of  the  celestial  sphere.  In  addition, 
special  effects  projectors  wUl  be  used,  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  dome,  to  assist  In 
creating  the  illusion  that  the  visitor  has  left 
the  surface  of  the  planet  and  has  traveled  out 
Into  space.  In  keeping  with  the  Smithso- 
nian's reputation  for  research  and  accuracy, 
every  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  recent 
discoveries  in  the  fields  of  astronomy  and 
astrophysics,  such  as  pulsars,  quasars,  and 
black  holes.  On  a  more  frivolous,  but  enter- 
taining level,  the  Spacearlum  can  be  used 
as  a  backdrop  for  a  variety  of  non-scientific 
productions.  It  wUl  also  be  a  powerful  teach- 
ing tool,  and  will  be  avaUable  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  neighboring  school  systems 
as  special  school  presentations  are  developed. 

Another  extremely  valuable  component  of 
the  new  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  wlU 
be  the  research  library  and  Information  cen- 
ter. Unlike  most  other  libraries,  which  have 
aerospace  material  diffused  throughout  their 
collections,  our  visitors  will  find  concen- 
trated In  one  spot  a  wealth  of  material  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  filghf.  With  more  than 
20,000  bound  volume  and  200  periodicals, 
the  library  is  today  the  broadest  and  most 
accessible  source  for  scholarly  research  In  a 
variety  of  aeroeptuse  fields,  and  the  new 
buUdlng  wUl  give  us  ro<MB  to  grow.  The  Sher- 
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man  Faircblld  *coUectlon,  for  example,  offers 
encyclopedic  coverage  of  tbe  pioneering  early 
days,  while  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
we  have  one  of  the  most  complete  collections 
of  some  30,000  lunar  photographs  taken  by 
Ranger,  Surveyor,  Lunar  Orblter,  and  the 
Apollo  Lunar  Missions.  In  general,  our  library 
Is  probably  strongest  in  Its  photographic 
coverage,  but  It  does  not  neglect  other  areas, 
and  contcdns  books  going  back  to  the  17th 
Century,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  Issues. 

In  some  areas,  the  museum  staff  Includes 
top  experts,  such  as  lunar  geologist  Dr. 
Farouk  El-Baz,  who  Is  a  renowned  authority 
on  lunar  topography  and  morphology,  and 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  lunar  photo  col- 
lection. While  our  library  in  Its  temporary 
quarters  (the  Arts  and  Industries  Building 
on  tbe  Mall  In  Washington)  Is  quite  busy,  we 
are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  can  expand  far  beyond  our  present  ac- 
tivity level  of  60  visitors,  and  600  letters,  per 
month. 

In  order  to  meet  our  deadline  of  opening  to 
the  public  on  July  4,  1976,  It  Is  necessary  for 
us  to  get  a  head  start  In  designing  and  con- 
structing the  exhibits  to  fill  tbe  200,000 
square  feet  of  available  space.  We  are  using 
our  temporary  quarters  in  tbe  Arts  and  In- 
dvistrles  Building  on  tbe  Mall  in  this  effort. 
While  not  exactly  modern,  dating  back  to 
1879,  the  Arts  and  Industries  BuUdlng  does 
contain  four  large  exhibit  halls  whose  di- 
mensions are  fairly  close  to  those  of  a  typi- 
cal ball  in  our  new  building.  In  three  of 
these  four  halls,  we  are  fabricating  modular 
exhibits  as  fast  as  our  resources  will  allow, 
exhibits  which  can  be  dismantled  and  stored 
when  we  have  a  replacement  for  them,  so 
that  hopefully  by  1976  we  will  have  a  store- 
bouse  full  of  exhibits  which  have  been  tested 
and  crttlqued  by  the  public,  and  which  can 
then  be  installed  In  the  r.ew  building.  So  far 
we  have  produced  a  ball  on  Ballooning  and 
on  World  War  I  Aviation,  and  we  will  next 
follow  these  with  exhibits  on  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol. Life  in  the  Universe,  Exhibition  Flying, 
and  Plight  to  the  Moon. 

Unfortunately,  modem  exhibits  techniquea. 
leaning  heavily  on  sophisticated  audio-visual 
and  electromechanical  devices,  can  be  ex- 
tremely expensive — in  some  cases  running 
over  $60  a  square  foot  of  exhibition  area.  If 
we  multiply  this  number  by  our  200.000 
square  foot  total,  the  result  is  an  alamilng 
•12,000.000.  The  Congress  has  told  us  to 
build  a  M0,000,000  building,  but  certainly 
has  made  no  commitment  to  finance  an  addi- 
tional 30  percent  to  complete  our  exhibits 
program.  Clearly  help  will  be  needed  in  this 
area,  and  I  hope  a  large  share  of  it  will  come 
from  o\ir  friends  In  the  aerospace  Industry. 
With  an  estimated  six  to  seven  million  visi- 
tors in  its  first  year  of  <^eratlon,  our  new 
building  will  offer  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  the  American 
public,  as  well  as  our  many  foreign  vlsitcMV. 
Our  country  has  always  been  In  the  forefront 
of  aerospace  progress,  and  has  benefited  from 
it  in  countless  ways.  That  message  should  be 
accurately  developed  in  a\xr  exhibits,  which 
have  the  potential  of  serving  as  an  effective 
catalyst  In  the  information  transfer  process. 

But  talk  is  easy,  words  are  cheap.  The  new 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  will  happen. 
Tbe  building  vrtll  be  completed  in  time  for 
tbe  Bicentennial.  What  kftid  of  buUdlng  it 
will  bo  inside,  what  mood  it  will  create,  what 
message  it  will  convey,  all  remain  to  be  seen. 
Time  and  money  are  short;  exhibits  must  be 
produced  now.  if  1976  is  to  see  the  opening 
of  tbe  most  exciting  museum  in  the  w<»'ld. 
Which  I  have  every  reason  to  expect  the  new 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  to  be. 


DEPUTY   SECRETARY   OP   DEFENSE 
CLEMENTS  OWNS  $65  MILLION  IN 
;       MIDDLE  EAST  OIL  FIRM 

t  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
I  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  his  keen 
I 


Interest  in  the  latest  fighter  aircraft  In 
the  United  States,  the  F-14  and  P-15. 
raises  a  number  of  interlocking  relation- 
ships. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  William 
P.  Clements,  the  No.  2  man  at  the  Penta- 
gon is  an  old  friend  of  the  Shah's  as  a 
result  of  Clements'  $65  million  stock  In- 
terest In  the  Middle  East  oil  firm  of 

SEDCO. 

Thus  Mr.  Clements  Is  in  a  position  of 
being  susceptible  to  pressure  or  self-in- 
terest when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
F-14  or  F-15  sales  to  Iran.  Wisely,  he  has 
decided  to  remain  aloof  from  any  deci- 
sion to  sell  these  sophisticated  aircraft 
to  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  this  interlocking  rela- 
tionship was  brought  to  light  In  Newsday 
by  an  enterprising  reporter.  Mr.  I^pn- 
neth  C.  Crowe.  The  basic  question  raised 
by  this  article  is  to  what  degree  does 
this  international  corporation  intrude  on 
the  domestic  Interests  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment?  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Clements  will  retiim  to  his  old  post 
at  SEDCO  once  he  retires  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. And  he  still  retains  his  massive 
financial  stake  in  the  company. 

This  makes  for  a  most  unusual  situa- 
tion, one  that  should  have  been  headed 
off  during  the  confirmation  process.  No 
high  official  of  the  Pentagon  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  such  a  principal  inter- 
est and  control  in  a  corporation  that  has 
defense  ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Newsday  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Shah   Has  a  Texas  Pabtnxr — ^Deputy 

Secretary  of  Defense  Holds  Stock  Worth 

$65  Mn.noN  IN  Oil-Drilling  Company 
(By  Kenneth  C.  Crowe) 

Washington. — Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
WUllam  P.  Clements  Jr..  who  yesterday 
showed  the  Shah  of  Iran  some  of  the  sophis- 
ticated military  hardware  that  the  U.S.  is 
trying  to  peddle,  has  a  $66,000,000  Investment 
in  a  Texas  corporation  which  does  extensive 
oU  drilling  in  Iran  and  which  recently  went 
into  business  with  a  foundation  beaded  by 
the  Shah. 

Clements,  as  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Penta- 
gon, Is  in  a  position  to  influence  tbe  nation's 
mUitary  strategy  and  policies  around  the 
world — including  dealings  with  Iran,  which  is 
buying  bUllons  of  doUars  in  weapons  from 
the  U.S. 

Clements"  firm,  SEDCO  Inc.  of  Dallas,  has 
11  oil  drlUing  rigs  under  contract  to  tbe  oil 
consortium  working  the  nationalized  Iranian 
oil  fields.  The  company  earned  $11,000,000 
from  these  operations  in  1972.  Last  month, 
SEDCO  formed  a  new  drUling  subsidiary, 
Sedlran,  an  Iranian  company  owned  half  by 
SEDCO  and  half  by  an  Iranian  bank  and  the 
Pablevi  Foundation,  beaded  by  the  Shah. 
Sedlran  plans  to  have  eight  new  drilling  rigs 
operating  this  fall  in  Iran. 

Clements,  who  founded  SEDCO  In  1947.  re- 
signed as  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
on  Feb.  2  after  he  was  named  deputy  de- 
fense secretary.  But  he  has  retained  his  stock 
Interest  of  1,638.377  shares — worth  about 
$66,636,000.  Clements"  block  accounts  for  16.2 
per  cent  of  the  firm's  stock — making  it  the 
largest  single  holding  in  SEDCO.  His  son,  B. 
Gill  Clements,  has  succeeded  him  as  SEDCO's 
chief  executive. 

In  an  Interview  last  week.  Clements  said 
that  the  Shah  definitely  was  Interested  In  ac- 
quiring Orumman-made  F-14  fighter-bomb- 
ers from  the  U.S.  While  the  size  of  tbe  order 


remains  unknown,  tbe  Shah  told  newsmen 
that  bis  country  would  buy  at  least  one  of 
the  supersonic  planes.  The  deal  I4>parently  is 
stai  In  the  proposal  stage. 

What  will  Clements'  role  be  in  deciding  on 
mcH-e  armaments  for  Iran?  A  high-ranking 
Defense  Department  spokesman  answered: 
"He's  a  deputy  secretary  of  defense  and 
therell  be  a  reconimendation  from  Defense 
on  any  proposal  made.  He  will  discuss  it  with 
the  secretary  of  defense  (James  R.  Scbles- 
Ingerl  and  make  recommendations  ..."  He 
added,  "Secretary  Clements  is  particularly 
and  personally  interested  in  this  question. 
He  Is  knowledgeable  about  the  Middle  East." 

After  this  comment  by  the  spokesman,  who 
asked  that  bis  name  be  withheld,  Newsday 
outlined  Clements'  business  Interests  in  Iran 
and  asked  for  comment  from  both  Clements 
and  the  department  on  whether  they  con* 
stdered  this  a  conflict-of-interest  situation. 

A  short  time  later,  the  same  high-ranking 
spokesman  returned  with  a  different  story: 
"I  misspoke,'"  be  said.  "He  [Clements]  said 
that  he  had  not  taken  part  and  will  not  take 
part  In  any  negotiations  or  recommendations 
on  any  military  equipment  that  the  Iranian 
government  may  wish  to  purchase  from  the 
U.S.  He  said  that  be  knows  tbe  Shah,  has 
known  blm  for  a  long  time  and  therefore  is 
taking  part  in  ceremonial  activities  during 
the  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Iran." 

Tbe  Defense  spokesman  said  that  Clements 
bad  told  him.  "Since  SEDCO  is  engaged  in 
various  tu:tivltles  In  Iran,  there  should  not  be 
even  tbe  bint  of  impropriety  or  Improper  ac- 
tion." He  said.  "Any  decisions  to  tbe  extent 
they  will  be  made  will  be  made  by  Secretary 
Schlesinger  on  the  reconunendations  of  the 
assistant  secretary  or  international  security 
affairs  (Robert  C.  Hill."]  Tbe  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Organization  Manual,  published  by  the 
government,  shows  that  Hill  and  the  other 
assistant  secretaries  fall  under  Clements,  who 
falls  under  Schlesinger. 

The  Defense  spokesman  said  that  when 
Clements  was  nominated  for  his  present  post 
last  December,  he  filed  with  the  department's 
general  counsel's  office  a  detailed  list  of  bis 
financial  holdings.  He  said,  "In  that  review, 
Mr.  Clements  detailed  the  extent  of  SEDCO's 
Middle  Eastern  operations  in  the  following 
countries:  Iran.  Oman,  Abu  Dhabi,  Dubai. 
Quatar  and  Saudi  Arabia." 

He  also  said:  "...  the  General  Counsel's 
office  pointed  out  SEDCO  is  not  a  defense 
contractor.  Secondly,  the  Senate  (Armed 
Services]  committee  was  fuUy  apprised  of 
the  interests  of  SEDCO  worldwide  and  did 
confirm  him  with  that  knowledge  without 
requiring  any  divestiture  of  stock." 

Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevl  has  been 
here  this  past  week — be  leaves  today — to 
discuss  oU  needed  by  tbe  UB.  and  arma- 
ments be  needs  for  his  race  with  the  sur- 
rounding Arab  nations  for  mUltary  suprem- 
acy of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Since  the  British 
pulled  out  of  the  area  in  1971,  leaving  a 
power  vacuum.  Iran — fat  with  oil  money  as 
tbe  second  largest  producer  in  the  Mideast — 
has  been  trying  to  fill  tbe  void.  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  yesterday  for  demonstrations  of 
both  the  Grumman-made  P-14  Navy  Tomcat 
fighter-bomber  and  McDonnell  Douglas'  F-16 
Air  Force  Eagle  fighter.  Rumors  were  floating 
that  tbe  Shah,  who  has  a  penchant  for  so- 
phistlcated  weaponry,  is  considering  tbe  pur- 
chase of  30  F-I4S  at  $14,000,000  each  and  50 
P-168,  price  unspecified. 

Among  SEDCO's  Iranian  connections: 

Tbe  company  owns  and  operates  a  plpe- 
Une  service  base  at  Bushehr,  Iran,  to  service 
its  equipment.  SEDCO  is  one  of  the  largest 
pipeline  companies  In  tbe  world,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  buUd  part  of  tbe  Alaska  Pipeline. 

Through  Terra  Mar  Consiiltanta.  a  sub- 
sidiary with  offices  In  Dallas  and  Tehran, 
Iran.  SEDCO  provides  specialized  geological, 
engineering  and  *  *  *  In  the  past  year,  the 
U.8.  has  sold  Iran  $1.8  billion  in  weapons — 
and  expects  to  sell  it  billions  more. 

Clements  accompanied  the  Shah  to  man- 
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agement  services  to  oil  companies' and  gov- 
ernmental oil  agencies,  Including  the  Na- 
tional Iranian  Oil  Co..  which  nominally  runs 
Iran"s  nationalized  oil  field. 

SEDCO's  land  drilling  activity  is  concen- 
trated primarily  In  Iran,  according  to  Its 
annual  ,report.  Of  the  company's  18  land 
drilling  rigs  listed  in  the  report.  11  are  under 
contract  to  the  Iranian  OU  Consortlvun, 
which  operates  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
National  Iranian  Oil  Co. 

SEDCO's  drilling  division  president,  Spen- 
cer L.  Taylor,  said  that  four  or  five  weeks 
ago  an  Iranian  company.  Sedlran  was  formed 
to  oi>erate  drilling  rigs  in  that  country.  He 
said  he  expected  to  have  eight  more  rigs 
working  in  Iran,  through  Sedlran,  this  fall. 
Taylor  said  that  SEDCO  has  a  60  per  cent 
Interest  in  the  new  company  and  that  the 
balance  is  held  by  an  Iranian  bank  and  the 
Pablevi  Foundation,  which  was  set  up  by 
tbe  Shah  to  fxirther  education,  public  health, 
agriculture  and  public  welfare  in  Iran.  The 
foundation  is  headed  by  the  Shah  and  among 
its  officers  are  Iran's  prime  minister,  the 
speaker  of  parliament  and  the  president  of 
the  supreme  court. 

SEDCO,  most  of  whose  operations  are  over- 
seas, was  founded  in  1947  by  Clements,  T.  L. 
Wynne  Sr.  and  I.  P.  LaRue  Sr..  father  of 
former  White  House  aide  Frederick  0.  LaRue. 
Starting  with  a  single  rig.  the  company  has 
become  tbe  largest  offshore  drilling  company 
in  tbe  world  and  a  major  factor  in  the  pipe- 
line-laying business. 

In  1972.  Clements  served  as  cochalrman 
of  the  Texas  Committee  for  the  Reelection 
of  the  President  and  regional  chairman  of 
Business  and  Industry  for  Nixon. 

When  asked  at  his  confirmation  bearings 
why  be  wanted  the  Defense  post.  Clements 
replied:  "I  would  have  to  say  that  my  only 
motive  in  accepting  this  Job,  with  all  of  its 
problems  that  are  Inherent  in  leaving  Dallas 
and  my  business  and  my  other  activities,  is 
one  of  patriotism  .  .  ." 


ANDREI  AMALRIK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  sobering  analysis 
of  the  "cost  of  dissent  in  Russia" 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  July  29.  It  is  the  case  history 
of  Andrei  Amalrik.  one  Soviet  liberal 
writer  for  whom  the  cost  of  dissent  has 
been  exile  to  Siberia,  imprisonment,  and 
now  reimprisonment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Susan  Jacoby  entitled  "Andrei 
Amalrik,  Rebel."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  or  DiaaRNT  en  Bttssia — ^Andrei 

Akalrik,  Rebel 

(By  Susan  Jacoby*) 

The  last  day  of  Andrei  Amalrlk's  three- 
year  prison  sentence  for  spreading  "false- 
hoods derogatory  to  tbe  Soviet  state"  has  ar- 
rived. The  35-year-old  scholar,  writer  and 
critic  of  the  Soviet  regime  has  paid  dearly 
for  Insistence  on  what  he  has  described  as 
"the  freedom  which  allows  the  authorities  to 
do  much  to  a  man.  but  which  renders  them 
powerless  to  deprive  him  of  his  moral  values." 
His  term  in  a  prison  camp  in  the  bleak  north- 
eastern region  of  Magadan  expired  on  May  21. 

But  be  f  aUed  to  return  to  his  home  in  Bfos- 
cow.  and  bis  wife.  Oyusel.  made  repeated 
telephone  calls  to  officials  In  the  camp  only 


*  Susan  Jacoby.  a  freelance  writer,  lived  In 
Moscow  from  1969  to  1971.  She  is  the  author 
of  "Moscow  Conversations." 


to  learn  that  he  was  being  held  for  investiga- 
tion on  new  charges.  Soviet  law  allows  the 
state  to  investigate  prisoners  without  releas- 
ing them  at  the  end  of  their  old  terms.  This 
provision  Is  used  as  a  selective,  sometimes 
bewildering  arbitrary  weapon  against  political 
dissenters.  Amalrlk's  trial  was  held  at  the 
camp  in  mid-July — and  he  has  Just  been  sen- 
tenced to  another  three  years.  Why  he  was 
again  singled  out  Is  known  only  to  tbe  K.03. 
(Committee  on  State  Security) . 

Andrei  Alekseyevlcb  Amalrik  is  best  known 
In  the  West  for  his  essay  "WUl  the  Soviet 
Union  Survive  Until  1984?"  which  combines 
a  skeptical  analysis  of  tbe  posslbUltles  for 
democratization  In  bis  country  with  specula- 
tion on  the  possible  disintegration  of  tbe 
Soviet  state  through  the  catalytic  force  of 
war  with  China.  He  is  also  the  authw  of  "In- 
voluntary Journey  to  Siberia."  a  superb 
Journalistic  account  of  his  initial  exile  from 
Moscow  as  a  "social  parasite"  in  1966.  His 
books  circulated  inside  the  Soviet  Union  in 
iinderground  typewritten  samizdat  (the  Rus- 
sian word  literally  means  "self -published") 
copies  before  publication  In  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe. 

In  many  respects.  Amalrik  is  the  most  orig- 
inal thinker  to  emerge  from  the  spectriun  of 
Soviet  dissent  during  the  past  10  years.  He 
Is  essentially  a  rationalist  and  a  pessimist 
who  sees  few  redeeming  qualities  in  either  the 
Soviet  political  system  or  what  be  regards  as 
the  official  Soviet  value  system.  In  "Wm 
the  Soviet  Union  Survive  UntU  1984"  he  as- 
serts that  "the  Christian  ethic,  with  Its  con- 
cepts of  right  and  wrong,  has  been  shaken 
loose  and  driven  out  of  the  popular  con- 
sciousness. An  attempt  was  made  to  replace  it 
with  'class'  morality,  which  can  be  siun- 
marlzed  as  foUows:  Good  ts  what  at  any  given 
moment  Is  required  by  authority."  In  his 
concern  over  the  absence  of  moral  values  in 
modem  society,  Amalrik  is  a  throwback  to  the 
generation  of  prerevolutionary  intellectuals 
who  survived  the  Stalinist  terror  and  lived  to 
disinter  the  cultural  heritage  many  had 
thought  moribund. 

Amalrik  finds  little  hope  of  positive  change 
m  a  society  he  divides  Into  three  main 
groups — a  ruling  bureaucratic  61lte,  an  In- 
secure middle  class  concerned  mainly  about 
retaining  its  own  economic  privileges  and  a 
vast  underclass  of  peasants  and  unskilled 
workers.  In  his  view,  people  in  the  lowest 
class  are  so  dulled  and  brutalized  by  cen- 
turies of  repression  that  they  are — at  least 
at  this  stage  of  history — Incapable  of  grasp- 
ing tbe  concepts  of  Intellectual  and  economic 
freedom.  This  generally  pessimistic  analysis 
sets  Amalrik  apart  not  only  from  many  con- 
temporary Soviet  dissidents  but  also  from 
the  mainstream  of  Russian  political  dissent 
fiowlng  from  the  last  century.  The  goodness 
of  the  narod  (people)  is  an  almost  mystical 
concept  in  Russian  political  thought,  and  it 
survives  today  in  both  official  Soviet  and 
dissident  Ideologies. 

Amalrik  speaks  with  tbe  voice  of  both  an 
observer  and  a  participant  in  the  affairs  of 
his  country.  Mother  Russia  moves  him  no 
more  than  Marxist-Leninist  slogans.  For 
Amalrik,  patriotism  is  more  a  function  of 
critical  thought  and  honorable  behavior  than 
personal  emotion.  At  his  trial  in  1970,  he  an- 
swered the  charges  that  his  writings  were 
aimed  against  his  native  land  in  this  way: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  burden  of 
my  country  at  this  time  is  to  throw  off  the 
burden  of  tbe  heavy  past,  and  to  do  this  my 
country  needs  free  critical  discussion  and 
not  self-praise.  I  think  I  am  more  of  a 
patriot  than  those  who  shout  about  their 
love  for  the  fatherland  and  who  really  mean 
love  for  their  privileges." 

The  dispassionate  quality  ih  Amalrlk's 
thought  and  personality  Is  one  reason  he 
could  never  be  a  towering  International  sym- 
bol of  dissent  like  his  countryman  Aleksandr 
SolzhenltS3m.  There  Is  too  much  Irony  and 
deadpan  humor  in  his  view  of  tbe  world,  too 


little  self-imptortance  in  his  personal  manner 
for  blm  to  attain  the  stature  of  a  symbol.  It 
is  impossible  to  Imagine  Solzhenltsyn  teUing 
an  American  television  correspondent,  as 
Amalrik  did,  that  his  Teddy  bear  had  become 
a  Maoist  and  received  a  Mao  button  as  a 
souvenir  of  their  Siberian  exile. 

"Does  the  Mao  button  mean  that  you  are 
a  Maoist?"  the  correspondent  asked  as  the 
camera  whirred. 

"No,  not  me,"  Amalrik  replied,  his  brigbt 
blue  eyes  staring  innocently  Into  the  lens. 
"Only  my  Teddy  bear." 

In  Moscow,  he  was  not  a  signer  of  collec- 
tive protests  or  a  leading  figure  in  the  tiny, 
fragUe  coalition  of  political  dissent  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "democratic  move- 
ment." He  was  a  loner  and  an  abrasive  per- 
sonality who  baffled  and  antagonized  his  fel- 
low dissidents  almost  as  regularly  as  he  anta- 
gonized Soviet  officials.  He  frequently  ap- 
peared outside  courtrooms  where  other  dissi- 
dents were  being  tried  to  demonstrate  bis 
moral  support,  but  bis  own  dissent  was  es- 
sentially the  personal  act  of  a  rebel  who,  In 
Albert  Camus's  terms,  "from  his  very  first 
step,  refuses  to  allow  anyone  to  touch  what 
be  Is." 

The  puzzle  Amalrik  posed  for  both  bis 
friends  and  foes  Is  exemplified  by  a  personal 
protest  be  made  with  Oyusel  when  they 
heard  the  Biafrans  were  starving  to  death 
during  tbe  Nigerian  clvU  war.  Andrei  and 
Oyusel  picketed  tbe  British  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow with  signs  urging  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  to  end  bis  support  for  the  Federal 
Nigerian  leader.  Gen.  Takubu  Oowon.  Pick- 
eting tbe  British  was  also  an  effective  way 
to  protest  Soviet  support  for  the  Federal  Ni- 
gerian side  without  getting  arrested  for  an 
"antl-Sovlet"  act.  A  Soviet  policeman  who 
was  guarding  the  embassy  walked  over  to 
them  and  Inquired  in  a  friendly  genuinelv 
bewildered  tone:  "Of  course  I  don't  knov 
what  it  is  you're  carrying  signs  about,  but 
why  do  you  do  this  by  yourselves?  Why  don't 
you  have  a  kolUktivl" 

Andrei  defined  his  personal  philosophy  in 
an  open  letter  to  Anatoly  Kuznetsov,  the 
Soviet  author  of  "Babi  Yar."  who  defected 
to  tbe  West  during  a  trip  to  London  In  1969. 
The  letter,  also  entered  as  evidence  by  tbe 
state  prosecutor  In  the  1970  trial,  empha- 
sized Andrei's  constant  theme — ^the  need  to 
preserve  one's  internal  freedom  regardless 
of  outside  pressures. 

"You  say  that  the  K.O£.  has  persecuted 
and  blackmaUed  the  Rxissian  writer."  he 
wrote  Kuznetsov.  "Of  covu^e,  what  the  K.a3. 
has  done  can  only  be  condemned.  But  it  Is 
difficult  to  discern  what  the  Russian  writer 
has  done  to  oppose  this. 

"Tbe  stmggle  against  tbe  K.a3.  Is  ter- 
rible, but  what  was  the  threat  to  the  RussUn 
writer  if.  before  tbe  first  step  abroad,  be 
had  refused  to  collaborate  with  the  K.03.? 
The  writer  would  not  have  gone  abroad  but 
he  would  have  remained  an  honest  man.  By 
refusing  to  coUaborate  in  this  way,  be  would 
have  lost  a  portion — perhaps  a  considerable 
portion— of  external  freedom  but  would  have 
achieved  a  greater  inner  freedom. 

"I  want  to  condemn  the  philosophy  of  Im- 
potence and  seIf-J\istlficatlon  which  runs 
through  all  you  have  said  and  written  In  the 
West.  'I  was  given  no  choice,"  you  seem  to  be 
saying — and  this  sounds  like  a  Justification 
not  only  for  yourself  but  also  for  the  whole 
of  the  Soviet  creative  Intelligentsia,  or  at 
least  for  that  Uberal  part  of  It  to  which 
you  belong." 

The  formation  of  a  man  who  makes  Andrei 
Amalrlk's  choices  Is  a  complicated  process; 
bis  wife  believes  that  his  famUy  played  a 
significant  role.  Bis  father,  Aleksel,  was  bom 
In  Moscow  in  1906.  The  elder  Amalrlk's  edu- 
cation was  interrupted  by  the  revolution,  and 
he  always  wanted  to  enter  a  university  even 
though  he  worked  for  years  as  a  lighting 
technician  In  a  film  studio.  He  was  encour- 
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ag«d  In  bis  &lm  by  Andrei's  uncle,  who  was 
a  prosecutor  for  political  cases  at  one  point 
during  the  Stalin  epoch. 

The  uncle  was  arrested  during  the  1937 
purges  and  sentenced  to  five  years  In  prison 
camp.  He  was  executed  Instead  of  being  sent 
,  to  camp  because  he  lost  his  temper  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  and  shouted,  "This  la  not  a 
•  ':  Soviet  court  but  a  fascist  torture  chamber!" 
>  Andrei  was  bom  in  1938  after  his  parents 
bad  been  married  10  years.  His  father  was 
about  to  complete  his  history  studies  at  Mos- 
cow State  University  when  the  Germans 
^  invaded  the  Soviet  Union  In  1941.  He  was 
drafted  and  soon  commissioned  a  lieutenant, 
but  he  made  the  mistake  of  remarking  in  the 
presence  of  several  fellow  officers  that  Stalin 
was  responsible  for  the  lack  of  military  pre- 
paredness which  allowed  the  Nazi  armies  to 
advance  so  swiftly  Into  the  Russian  heart- 
land during  the  early  months  of  the  war. 
He  was  arrested  the  next  day  and  sentenced 
to  eight  years  in  camp.  Like  many  imprisoned 
soldiers,  the  elder  Amalrlk  was  pardoned  in 
1943  because  officers  were  desperately  needed 
during  the  German  siege  of  Stalingrad.  In 
the  spring  of  1944,  he  was  seriously  wounded 
and  classified  an  Invalid. 

"I  was  against  the  system  when  I  was  a 
child,"  Andrei  said  in  an  interview  with 
Times  correspondent  James  Clarity  In  1970 
after  the  books  were  published.  "My  protest 
Is  not  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his  head, 
"but  here,"  pointing  to  his  stomach.  "It  Is 
organic.  I  am  so  opposed  to  this  system  that 
I  want  to  do  something  with  my  hands.  .  .  . 
I  am  against  the  regime  not  because  it  Is 
dishonest,  but  from  organic  repulsion.  For 
example,  I  cannot  listen  to  the  Soviet  radio. 
I  cannot  read  Pravda.  It  Is  crude,  stupid  and 
full  of  lies." 

Andrei  does  not  fit  the  standard  mental 
Image  of  a  man  who  feels  like  doing  some- 
thing with  his  hands  to  oppose  a  political 
system.  His  slight  stature  and  hollow  chest 
bear  evidence  of  the  congenital  heart  defect 
discovered  in  childhood  and  the  under- 
nourishment of  growing  up  in  Russia  during 
the  war.  His  nearsightedness  reflects  years  of 
intensive  reading  in  badly  lit  rooms.  Before 
he  was  sent  to  prison,  he  had  a  crewcut  that 
made  him  look  yoimger  than  his  years. 
(Prisoners  heads  are  shaved.) 

Andrei's  first  open  confilct  with  the  Soviet 
system  came  when  he  was  a  history  student 
at  the  same  university  In  1960.  His  diploma 
dissertation  dealt  with  the  ninth-century 
state  of  Kievan  Rus:  he  concluded  that  the 
early  Russian  civilization  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Norman  traders.  Despite  Its 
seemingly  distant  and  obscure  subject,  An- 
drei's dissertation  was  politically  unaccepta- 
ble because  It  contradicted  the  official 
historical  line  that  Russian  culture  and 
civilization  were  produced  by  the  Slavs  alone. 
His  senior  professor  told  him  the  research 
was  brlUiant  and  the  dissertation  would  be 
accepted  if  he  would  simply  abandon  his 
conclusion.  Andrei  refused  and  was  expelled 
from  the  university.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
expiilslon  from  a  university  effectively  bars 
a  former  student  from  any  occupation  ap- 
propriate to  bia  training  and  intellectual 
abUlty. 

The  diploma  dissertation  was  also  respon- 
sible for  Andrei's  first  official  contact  with 
the  K.03.  He  wanted  to  send  his  aborted 
paper  to  a  Danish  professor  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages who  shared  his  views  and  with  whom 
he  had  been  corresponding.  Assiuning  the 
manuscript  would  be  confiscated  by  the  So- 
viet customs  censor  if  he  tried  to  send  it 
through  the  open  malls,  Andrei  requested 
the  Danish  Embassy  to  convey  his  disserta- 
tion to  the  well-known  professor.  The  em- 
bassy agreed  and  sent  an  official  representa- 
tive to  pick  It  up  at  Andrei's  apartment. 
Without  Informing  Andrei,  the  embassy  then 
sent  his  manuscript  to  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  immediately  turned 
It  over  to  the  K.03.  The  consequences  were 


not  serious  at  the  time,  because  the  K.03. 
apparently  decided  there  was  nothing  overtly 
anti-Soviet  In  the  material,  but  Andrei  was 
warned  not  to  make  any  further  attempts 
to  send  the  nuinuscrlpt  abroad. 

The  Dutch  Embassy's  action  Is  significant 
because  it  typifies  the  behavior  of  many  for- 
eigners in  Moscow — diplomats,  journalists 
and  businessmen — who  find  it  Impossible  to 
accept  the  actions  of  people  like  the  Amalrlks 
at  face  value.  In  "Will  the  Soviet  Union 
Survive  Until  1984?"  Andrei  observe*  that 
Soviet  society  Is  characterized  by  a  broad 
"gray  belt"  of  activities  that  are  pemUtted 
in  theory  but  prohibited  in  practice.  Because 
most  Soviet  citizens  are  afraid  to  engage  in 
activities  that  fall  within  the  gray  zone,  for- 
eigners are  automatically  suspicious  of  Rus- 
sians who  are  courageous  enough  to  exer- 
cise their  theoretical  rights.  An  act  that 
would  seem  perfectly  normal  In  most  other 
countries — like  Andrei's  attempt  to  com- 
municate with  the  Danish  scholar — is  often 
regarded  by  foreigners  who  live  and  work 
In  Moscow  as  K.a3.  provocation.  In  the 
plrandelloUke  atmosphere  where  Russians 
and  foreigners  meet,  a  Soviet  citizen  who 
invites  a  foreigner  to  his  home  Is  either  hero 
or  agent  provocateur.  Such  attitudes  do  pro- 
tect foreigners  from  genuine  K.G-B.  attempts 
at  entrapment,  but  they  are  palnfiilly  In- 
sulting to  people  like  the  Amalrlks,  who 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  neither  heroes  nor 
spies  but  simply  as  unlntlmldated  human 
beings. 

After  Andrei's  expulsion  from  the  univer- 
sity, he  lived  alone  with  his  father,  who 
was  partially  paralyzed  from  a  stroke  and 
needed  constant  care.  Andrei  himself  was 
excused  from  military  service  because  of 
his  heart  defect.  He  took  temporary  Jobs 
which  gave  him  free  time  to  look  after  his 
father,  working  at  everything  from  delivering 
mall  to  keeping  time  at  sports  events.  He 
devoted  considerable  effort,  also,  to  writing 
plays,  which  he  regarded  as  his  real  work. 

Andrei  acquired  a  small  coUectlon  of  \in- 
offlclal  abstract  art,  which  flourished  among 
Intellectuals  in  the  poet-Stalin  thaw  despite 
Nlklta  Khrushchev's  characterization  of  It 
as  "dog  8 — ."  His  Involvement  in  the  unoffi- 
cial art  world  and  his  desire  to  promote  the 
paintings  of  his  friends  were  responsible  for 
his  early  contacts  with  foreigners  in  Moscow. 

It  was  not  surprising  when  the  combina- 
tion of  these  "gray"  activities  led  to  Andrei's 
exile  as  a  parasite  In  1965.  The  parasite  de- 
cree Issued  in  1960,  provided  that  anyone 
who  had  not  held  a  steady  Job  for  a  month 
could  be  exiled  from  the  cities  to  do  "socially 
useful  work,"  usually  on  collective  farms  in 
the  most  desolate,  frigid  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Aimed  at  chronically  absent  or  drunken 
workers,  the  law  was  soon  used  by  the  K.G3. 
against  Intellectuals  who  wanted  to  q>end 
their  time  writing,  painting  or  pursuing  other 
activities  outside  the  official  Soviet  culture. 

Andrei's  exile  to  a  Siberian  collective  farm 
provided  most  of  the  raw  material  for  "In- 
voluntary Journey."  His  reporting  is  distin- 
guished by  attention  to  detail  and  a  precise 
sense  of  the  difference  between  facts  and 
subjective  emotions.  Striking  a  balance  be- 
tween amusement  and  outrage,  Andrei  me- 
ticulously describes  every  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
machine  that  disrupted  his  life.  There  U  a 
police  Inspector  who  spies  a  nude  Blatlsse 
drawing  on  Andrei's  wall  during  a  search 
and  volunteers  the  Information  that  he  can 
be  sexually  aroused  only  by  fat  women.  He 
asks  for  Citizen  Amalrlk's  opinion  "as  a 
scholar"  of  this  sexual  quirk.  There  Is  the 
former  director  of  a  wallpaper  factory  who 
receives  a  six-year  camp  sentence  for  em- 
bezzling 400  rubles — the  equivalent  of  four 
months'  salary  for  an  average  worker  at  the 
time.  Andrei  asks  an  Interrogator  why  the 
man  received  such  a  long  sentence  for  a  small 
sum,  and  the  police  official  replies:  "Four 
hundred  rubles  is  what  be  was  caught  with, 
but  he  must  have  stolen  much  mora." 


The  Siberian  exile  had  a  much  bitterer  side 
for  Andrei.  After  he  received  a  telegram  with 
the  news  that  bis  father  was  seriously  ill  in 
the  fall  of  1965,  Andrei  obtained  permission 
to  retxirn  to  Moscow  for  18  days.  His  father 
was  already  dead  when  he  arrived  after  bu- 
reaucratic delays  and  a  trip  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway.  During  this  unhappy  fur- 
lough In  Moscow,  .he  persuaded  Gyxisel  to 
marry  him,  though  they  had  met  and  seen 
each  other  only  three  times  Just  before  his 
exile.  She  returned  with  him  to  Siberia. 

Oyusel  Is  a  painter  whom  Andrei  had  met 
through  the  unofficial  art  world.  A  fiUl- 
blooded  Tatar,  she  Inherited  an  exotic  and 
arresting  combination  of  features — lustrous 
blue-black  hair,  an  ivory  skin  that  needs  no 
cosmetics,  near-black  eyes  with  a  slight  up- 
ward tut  at  the  comers,  the  elongated  neck 
and  graceful  shoulders  of  a  Modlgllanl  por- 
trait. She  Is  tall  and  proud  and  beautiful, 
and  she  never  complains  about  the  life  she 
chose. 

"I  did  not  think  of  him  as  a  political  per- 
son when  we  were  married,"  she  once  told 
me.  "He  had  been  in  trouble  as  a  student — 
but  that  happened  to  a  great  many  Intel- 
ligent students.  He  was  Interested  In  art, 
and  most  of  the  people  In  the  unofficial  art 
world  seem  odd  by  the  standards  of  orthodox 
Soviet  society.  I  only  thought  Andrei  was 
an  extremely  intelligent,  sensitive  man.  Did  I 
think  of  myself  as  the  wife  of  a  Decembrist? 
Of  course  not.  If  we  could  foresee  the  future, 
how  could  anyone  bear  life." 

Andrei  and  Oyusel  both  describe  their  life 
together  in  a  collective  farm  in  Siberia  in 
terms  of  poverty  and  near-starvation.  There 
was  not  enough  food  during  the  bitter  winter 
tot  the  ordinary  farmers,  much  less  the  po- 
litical exiles.  Andrei  and  Oyusel  ate  potatoes 
three  times  a  day,  their  meals  becoming 
akimpler  as  the  winter  wore  on  and  the  sup- 
ply dwindled.  He  and  Oyusel  would  wade 
through  snow  waist-deep  to  chop  wood  for 
their  cabin  to  keep  from  freeslng  to  death. 
One  of  Oyusel's  paintings  describes  that  Si- 
berlan  winter  more  fully  than  any  words. 
Naked  from  the  waist  up,  she  is  standing  in 
front  of  a  mirror.  Andrei,  gaunt  and  bearded, 
is  bundled  up  in  a  sweater  behind  her. 
Their  carriage  Is  resolute,  but  both  fig- 
ures seem  to  quiver  with  cold.  Oyusel  had 
intended  to  produce  a  self-portrait,  but  she 
included  Andrei  because  he  liked  to  stand 
behmd  her  and  watch  her  work.  She  painted 
In  half -hour  stretches  because  her  skin  began 
to  turn  blue  from  the  cold  If  she  stood  any 
longer  without  her  sweater.  The  finished  por- 
trait conveys  a  sense  of  austerity  and  pri- 
vate pain.  "We  were  beginning  to  understand 
what  our  lives  would  be."  Oyusel  said  later 

Andrei  was  allowed  to  return  to  Moscow 
In  July,  1966.  after  serving  18  months  of  his 
three-year  exile.  In  a  highly  unusual  move, 
his  conviction  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Russian  Republic,  possibly  be- 
cause it  had  been  a  violation  of  Soviet  law 
to  classify  the  only  living  relative  of  an  In- 
valid as  a  parasite.  But  the  decision  was  car- 
ried out  too  late.  The  Invalid,  of  course,  was 
dead. 

Andrei  and  Oyuael  were  able  to  rent  one 
room  in  a  communal  apartment  just  off  the 
Old  Arbat,  Moscow's  most  Important  mercan- 
tile center  before  the  revolution.  The  Amal- 
rlks' room  was  a  sunless  rectangle,  about  15- 
by-lO  feet,  at  the  back  of  the  communal  flat. 
They  shared  the  kitchen,  bathroom  and  tel- 
ephone with  11  other  people:  some  of  the 
neighbors  spat  Into  the  phone  and  hung  up 
If  a  call  came  for  Andrei  and  Oyusel  while 
they  were  not  at  home. 

The  spare  furnishings  Included  a  treasured 
piano  they  Insisted  on  keeping  in  the 
crowded  room  because  It  belonged  to  Andrei's 
father,  a  desk  which  doubled  as  a  dining 
table,  a  wardrobe,  a  rickety  bookcase  and  » 
few  chairs.  The  library  consisted  mainly  of 
19th-centiiry  literature,  hlst<M-lcal  works  and 
a  few  art  books  that  were  presents  from  for- 
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elgn  friends.  The  library  thinned  out  ov«r 
the  years  as  the  K.03.  carried  off  books  In 
cuccesslve  searches.  The  walls  were  covetvd 
with  paintings  by  unofficial  Moscow  artists 
and  Oyusel's  own  work.  Oyusel  painted  and 
Andrei  wrote  In  the  confined  space. 

The  apartment  conjured  up  an  image  of 
the  room  above  the  antique  shop  in  Oeorge 
Orwell's  "IflS*,"  where  Winston  and  Julia 
made  love  undar  the  Ulualon  that  they  wai« 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Thought  Police. 
There  were  no  illusions  In  the  Amalrlks' 
room;  they  knew  exactly  where  the  K.03. 
microphones  were  located.  It  was  somehow 
pooBlble  to  Ignore  the  unseen  listeners  be- 
cause Andrei  and  Oyuael  insisted  on  the  In- 
tegrity of  their  own  home. 

They  entertained  friends,  both  Russians 
and  foreigners,  who  were  interested  in  the 
same  subjects  they  were.  The  conversations 
ranged  from  old  Russian  history  to  Jazz;  the 
only  words  suppressed  by  the  microphones 
were  the  names  of  other  Russian  friends. 
There  was  always  Oyusel's  fragrant  home- 
brewed tea  and  some  sort  of  food,  even  when 
they  were  nearly  out  of  money.  On  one  occa- 
sion, foreign  friends  arrived  unexpectedly 
when  the  Amalrlks  were  down  to  their  last 
five-ruble  note.  Andrei  handed  Oyusel  the 
money  and  suggested  that  she  go  to  the 
grocery  store  and  buy  a  snack  for  their 
guests.  She  returned  with  a  small  fiower 
vase,  saying  there  was  no  food  worth  buying. 
"Obviously,  this  la  for  you,"  Andrei  said, 
handing  the  vase  to  their  friend*.  "You  see 
what  kind  of  a  practical  wife  I  have." 

The  Amalrlks  were  poor,  although  their 
financial  situation  was  not  as  de^>erat«  as 
It  was  In  Siberia.  Oyusel  earned  some  money 
painting  portraits  for  foreign  diplomats  and 
Journalists.  Andrei  took  the  same  kinds  of 
odd  Jobs  he  held  before  his  exile.  Ptor  a  short 
period,  he  was  able  to  write  articles  on  In- 
significant subjects  for  little-known  Soviet 
publications.  However,  the  K.03.  quickly 
out  off  that  source  of  Income.  Despite  the 
precarious  state  of  their  finances.  Andiel 
tried  to  donate  royalties  from  an  old  arche- 
ology book  written  by  hU  father  for  the 
restoration  of  art  works  in  Florence  after 
the  devastating  1966  flood.  His  attempt  was 
unsucoeasful,  since  the  Soviet  authorltlea 
iMver  willingly  convert  rubles  Into  hard  cur- 
rency. 

Andrei  read  German  easUy,  although  he 
lacked  the  practice  to  speak  It  fluently.  He 
enjoyed  talking  to  foreign  friends  who  spoke 
Oerman.  and  he  often  expressed  the  Inten- 
tion of  teaching  himself  English  If  he  were 
Imprisoned  and  bad  some  "spare  time." 

"Prison  won't  be  so  bad,"  he  said.  Til  be 
living  a  life  of  luxury,  paid  for  by  the  state, 
•nd  It  will  give  me  a  lot  of  time  to  think. 
To  each  according  to  hla  needs."  Many  of 
his  fellow  dissidents  were  ambivalent  about 
Andrei  because  of  his  pessimism  about  the 
future  of  the  democratic  movement.  Some 
were  unsympathetic  to  his  interest  in  mat- 
ters outside  the  Soviet  Union.  "How  can  he 
care  about  floods  in  Florence,"  one  asked, 
"when  we've  never  had  our  heads  above 
water  In  Russia!"  However,  the  other  dis- 
senters respected  Andrei  even  when  they  dis- 
agree with  him.  as  he  respected  them. 

Amid  the  uncertain  condition  of  their  lives. 
It  was  remarkable  that  Andrei  managed  to 
complete  the  96,000- word  manuscript  for  "In- 
voluntary Journey"  and  the  16.000-word  es- 
say "Will  the  Soviet  Union  Survive  Until 
1984?"  In  a  three-year  period.  But  he  man- 
aged to  finish  them  by  late  1969. 

"Will  the  Soviet  Union  Sxirvlve"  Is  a  com- 
b'fiiatlon  of  scholarly  observation  which 
could  only  have  been  made  by  a  Russian 
and  speculation  which  bean  some  resem- 
blance to  the  tea-leaf  reading  of  Western 
Kremllnologlsts.  Amalrtk's  observations  on 
the  Soviet  middle  class  and  Its  relationship 
to  possible  democratic  changes  are  unique. 
"As  is  well  known,"  he  writes,  "In  any  coun- 


try the  Btrat\un  of  aoclety  least  Inclined  to- 
ward change  or  any  sort  of  Independent 
action  la  that  compoaed  of  aUte  em- 
ployes. ...  In  our  country,  since  all  of  us 
work  for  the  state,  we  all  have  the  psychology 
of  Government  workere."  He  concludes  that 
the  Soviet  middle  class  does  not  provide  a 
sufficiently  strong  base  for  a  democratic 
movement,  even  though  It  has  the  most  to 
gain  from  an  extension  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  the  nUe  of  law. 

He  also  challenges  what  he  regards  as  a 
widely  held  American  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Union  la  boimd  to  evolve  Into  a  more  liberal 
society  and  that  "foreign  tourists,  Jaas 
records  and  miniskirts"  will  hasten  the  day. 
"It  u  possible  that  we  will  indeed  have  a 
'socialism'  with  bare  knees  someday,"  Axnal- 
rik  argues,  "but  not  likely  one  with  a  human 
face." 

The  book  Is  so  Iconoclastic  by  Soviet 
standards  that  It  would  soem  laughable  to 
piinue  the  Idea  that  the  author  was  secretly 
imder  the  protection  of  the  K.03.  Never- 
theless, there  were  penlstent  rumora  that 
Amalrlk  was  a  K.03.  agent,  especlaUy  after 
he  wrote  his  ojMn  letter  to  Kuznetsov.  In  the 
West,  Kuznetsov  was  being  portrayed  aa 
something  of  a  hero;  a  few  Journalists  In 
Washington  and  London  swallowed  the  idea 
that  anyone  who  criticized  blm  must  be 
working  for  the  secret  poUce. 

They  ignored  the  fact  that  Andrei  did  not 
rebuke  Kuznetsov  for  leaving  the  country 
but  for  his  actions  as  a  member  of  the  of- 
ficial Intelligentsia  Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  of  the  most  ridiculous  pieces  of  "evi- 
dence" in  support  of  the  theory  of  an 
Amalrlk -K.G.B.  connection  was  the  fact  that 
foreign  correspondents  were  visiting  the 
Amalrlks  on  several  occasions  when  the 
K.03.  arrived  to  search  their  apartment.  It 
is  literally  impossible  for  a  Moscow  corre- 
spondent who  sees  dissidents  to  avoid  en- 
countering the  K.G3.;  siirvelllanoe  Is  too 
much  a  part  of  the  lives  of  Isoth  groups. 

The  sU-month  hiatus  between  pubUca- 
tion  of  Andrei's  books  and  his  arrest  In 
May,  1970,  also  added  fuel  to  the  rumon 
that  he  waa  a  secret  police  agent.  At  one 
point,  Andrei  told  his  wife  he  hoped  to  re- 
ceive a  severe  sentence  that  would  end  the 
K.G3.  rumon  once  and  for  all.  Unlike  the 
forelgnera  who  were  circulating  the  rtunors. 
the  Amalrlks  knew  It  was  only  a  question  of 
when — not  whether — Andrei  would  be  ar- 
rested. 

"It  got  BO  we  were  afraid  to  leave  the 
apartment."  Oyuael  recaUed.  "We  were  so 
frightened  that  Andrei  might  be  taken  while 
he  was  on  the  street  or  while  I  was  away 
from  the  apartment,  and  we  woiildnt  have 
a  chance  to  say  good-by." 

The  arrest  came  when  they  were  together 
In  a  small  covmtry  cabin  about  106  miles 
southeast  of  Moecow.  Amalrlk  described  him- 
self then:  "Patiently  awaiting  his  return  to 
prison,  he  occupies  his  time  growing  cucum- 
Isers  and  tomatoes." 

Oyusel  did  dot  see  her  husband  again  until 
his  trial  the  following  November;  Soviet 
law  does  not  permit  vlsitora  while  an  in- 
vestigation is  being  conducted.  Andrei  waa 
charged  under  Article  190-1  of  the  criminal 
code,  which  prohibits  dissemination  of 
"falsehoods  derogatory  to  the  Soviet  state" 
and  carries  a  maximum  three-year  sentence. 
The  case  against  him  was  based  on  the 
Kuznetsov  letter,  his  two  books  and 
transcripts  of  two  Interviews  with  American 
television  correspondents. 

He  pleaded  Innocent  at  his  trial,  but  he 
did  not  try  to  prove  his  case  because  he  in- 
sisted that  "the  principle  of  freedom  of 
speech  obviates  any  question  of  guilt."  In 
this  respect,  he  differed  from  certain  other 
dissidents  who  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
their  writings  or  statements  were  not.  In  fact, 
slanderous  or  derogatory  to  the  Soviet  state. 
Andrei  told  the  court  that  "to  sentence  ideas, 
whether  they  are  true  or  false,  seems  to  me 


to  be  a  crime  In  ItaeU."  Andiel'a  dosing 
statement.  In  which  he  compared  the  trials 
of  dissenten  to  medieval  witch  hunts,  waa 
believed  to  be  re^Mnslble  for  his  receiving  a 
stricter  sentence  than  the  one  demanded.  The 
prosecutor  asked  for  three  yean  under  an 
ordinary  camp  regimen;  the  Judge  sentenced 
him  to  three  yean  under  a  more  restrictive 
set  of  prison  rules  knowx^  as  an  Intensive 
regime.  As  Andrei  was  taken  out  of  the  court- 
room by  police,  Oyusel  ttirew  Ulacs  after 
him.  One  of  the  guards  stomped  on  them, 
but  an  old  cleaning  woman  picked  up  the 
flowera  and  tried  to  smooth  them  out. 

Retiiming  to  their  apartment  in  Moscow, 
Oyusel  tried  In  some  ways  to  carry  on  the 
life  they  had  Uved  together.  One  night  she 
arrived  for  dirmer  at  my  house  in  a  fioor- 
length  maroon  velvet  evening  dress.  "I  wlU 
not  wear  black  while  Andrei  Is  In  prison," 
she  said.  "He  would  want  me  to  be  proud  and 
beautiful,  not  ugly  and  de^alring." 

But  she  found  It  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
up  her  spirits  when  she  learned  in  March 
that  Andrei  had  nearly  died  of  meningitis 
during  the  grueUng  trip  to  the  Far  East  after 
the  trial.  He  wrote  her  alx>ut  his  Illness  when 
he  recovered  consciousness;  fellow  prlsonen 
told  him  he  had  been  delirious  for  15  days.  He 
was  removed  from  prison  to  a  hospital  only 
after  he  was  so  close  to  death  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  prison  convoy  refused  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  tranq;>ortlng  httw  any 
farther. 

Oyusel  flew  Immediately  to  Siberia  to  In- 
quire In  person  about  Andrei's  health.  Camp 
officials  refused  to  let  her  see  him  on  grounds 
that  her  presence  would  overexclte  him  and 
Impede  his  recovery.  They  did  allow  her  to 
leave  a  toothbrush  and  a  small  package  at 
nonperlshable  food.  Including  30  packets  of 
Instant  Swiss  tieef-boulllon  mix.  Osoisel  could 
not  bring  toothpaste  because  the  guards 
would  have  had  to  squeeze  It  all  out  to  make 
sure  no  messages  were  concealed  Inside.  Un- 
fortvinately,  Andrei  was  not  able  to  use  the 
bouillon  mix  because  the  Western  packets 
were  unfamiliar  to  the  camp  guards.  They 
confiscated  the  tiny  envelopes;  foreign  ob- 
jects might  be  concealed  Inside. 

Oyusel's  hair  t>egan  to  fall  out  in  large 
clumps  after  Andrei's  Illness;  a  hairdresser 
told  her  nerves  were  the  catise.  In  Andrei's 
lettere  he  told  her  to  try  to  stop  worrying  so 
much  about  blm.  "One  lock  of  your  hair  Is 
dearer  to  me  than  30  cubes  of  beef  bouillon." 
he  said.  Andrei's  bearing  was  permanently 
Impaired  by  the  meningitis;  be  was  classified 
an  Invalid  and  excused  from  hard  labor.  When 
Oyusel  visited  blm  three  times  a  year,  she 
usually  found  him  in  good  spirits,  occasion- 
ally sending  off  lettere  of  protest  to  camp  au- 
thorities about  violations  of  prlsonen'  legal 
rights. 

Oyusel's  main  fear  was  that  he  woiild  re- 
turn from  camp,  write  another  txxdc  and  be 
sent  back  to  prison  under  a  more  severe  law 
which  permits  seven-year  sentences.  She  ad- 
mitted that  "I  have  said  to  him,  'Yes,  you 
have  your  Inner  freedom,  but  a  person  also 
needs  some  freedom  to  breathe  the  air.'  But  I 
would  not  want  him  to  be  a  different  man — 
one  pterson  can't  make  moral  decisions  for  an- 
other." 

Assuming  that  Amalrlk  would  be  released 
on  schedule  In  May,  the  Harvard  Unlverelty 
Russian  Research  Center  and  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Unlvenity  both  Invited  him  to  lec- 
ture and  conduct  research  at  their  Institu- 
tions. As  the  Invitations  were  on  their  way 
to  Moscow,  news  reached  the  United  States 
that  Amalrlk  was  still  In  prison.  The  new 
Indictment  cited  him  once  again  for  q>read- 
ing  "falsehoods  derogatory  to  the  Soviet 
state,"  this  time  among  camp  Inmates.  In 
such  trials,  camp  guards  and  other  prison- 
ers are  usually  called  as  witnesses;  the  de- 
fendant Is  without  a  lawyer,  and  there  are 
no  courtroom  spectatore. 

Because  the  Soviet  authorities  have  al- 
lowed several  prominent  dissidents  to  end- 
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grate  during  the  past  year,  Andrei's  friends 
bad  hoped  that  he  would  be  permitted  to, 
also.  But  there  was  no  assurance  that  be 
would  have  accepted  the  Invitations  to  leave 
the  Soviet  XTnlon  even  If  he  were  offered  the 
choice. 

His  fate  has  attracted  international  con- 
cern, including  that  of  the  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  which  has  made  for- 
mal protests  to  top  Soviet  officials  and  a 
newly  formed  group  of  publishers  and  writers 
which  still  hopes  to  arouse  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  How  effective  such 
lobbies  can  be  on  behalf  of  one  Individual  so 
Isolated  and  alone  no  one,  of  course,  can  say. 
"It's  not  like  the  Jewish  Immigration  Issue," 
one  publisher  conceded.  "There  Just  Isn't 
any  effective  lobby  on  behalf  of  one  man." 
But  Andrei  Amalrlk,  who  always  understood 
.  the  consequences  of  dissident  life,  would  be 
the  last  person  to  expect  help.  And  as  his  wife 
told  a  friend  In  Moscow  after  be  had  nearly 
died  of  meningitis  In  the  prison  In  Siberia: 
"In  spite  of  everything,  he  Is  freer  inside 
himself  In  Jail  than  any  of  us  who  are  walk- 
ing around  on  the  streets." 

Andbei  Amalrik  Speaking 

(An  excerpt   from   "Will   the   Soviet   Union 

Survive  Until  1984?") 

Scientific  progress  Is  generally  considered 
the  fundamental  direction  of  contemfwrary 
development,  and  total  nuclear  war  Is  re- 
garded as  the  basic  threat  to  civilization.  And 
yet  even  scientific  progress,  with  every  pass- 
ing year  consuming  progressively  more  of 
the  world's  production,  could  become  regres- 
sive and  civilization  may  perish  without 
benefit  of  a  dazzling  nuclear  explosion. 

Although  scientific  and  technical  progress 
changes  the  world  before  our  very  eyes,  it  is, 
in  fact,  based  on  a  very  narrow  social  founda- 
tion. The  more  significant  scientific  successes 
become,  the  sharper  will  be  the  contrast 
between  those  who  achieve  and  exploit  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Soviet  rockets 
have  reached  Venus,  while  in  the  village 
where  I  live  potatoes  are  still  dug  by  band. 
(He  is  referring  to  the  village  of  Akulovo. 
where  the  Amalriks  spent  sununers  In  a  small 
cabin.)  This  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
comical  comparison;  it  is  a  gap  which  may 
deepen  into  an  abyss. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  not  the  way  in 
which  potatoes  are  dug  but  the  fact  that  the 
level  of  thinking  of  most  people  is  no  higher 
than  this  manual  level  of  potato  digging.  In 
fact,  although  in  the  economically  developed 
countries  science  demands  more  and  more 
physical  and  hiunan  resources,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  modern  science  are 
understood  by  only  an  Insignificant  minority. 
For  the  time  being  this  minority,  in  collu- 
sion with  the  ruling  611te,  enjoys  a  privileged 
status.  But  how  long  will  tills  continue? 


THE  SENATE  IS  DRAGGING  ITS  FEET 
ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In  1 
week  the  Senate  will  break  for  a  1- 
month  summer  recess.  I  hope  that  after 
the  recess  we  can  take  affirmative  action 
on  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  this  treaty  on  December  9,  1948, 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  0,  and  6  months  later. 
President  Truman  submitted  the  conven- 
tion to  the  Senate.  In  1950,  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
favorably  reported  the  treaty  to  the  full 
committee,  but  the  committee  took  no 
final  action. 

Thirteen  years  later.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  stated  that.  If  the  Senate 
would  advise  and  consent,  the  Kennedy 


administration  would  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  In  1965,  the  Johnson 
administration  repeated  this  pledge. 

President  Nixcai,  on  February  19,  1970, 
recommended  that  the  Senate  "consider 
anew  this  important  convention  and  to 
grant  Its  advice  and  consent  to  raUflca- 
tion."  He  said  that  ratification  would 
"demonstrate  imequivocally  our  coun- 
try's desire  to  participate  in  the  build- 
ing of  international  order  based  on  law 
and  justice."  It  should  be  added  that  the 
then  Attorney  General,  John  Mitchell, 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  of  State's 
judgment  that  there  were  no  constitu- 
tional obstacles  to  such  U.S.  action. 

And  now  it  is  1973.  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  U  JJ.  first  adopted 
the  treaty,  and  still  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
not  ratified  It.  I  have  spoken  in  this 
chamber  virtually  every  day  for  over  6 
years  on  why  we  should  ratify  the  con- 
vention, and  I  have  rebutted  the  argu- 
ments raised  against  the  agreement  by 
its  critics.  There  are  no  legal  or  moral 
barriers  wWch  should  prevent  the  United 
States  from  becoming  a  cmtractbig 
party. 

Seventy-five  naticois,  including  most 
of  our  NATO  and  SEATO  allies,  are  sig- 
natories to  this  treaty.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  stop  dragging  Its 
feet.  Ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
allow  the  United  States  to  beccHne  No. 
76. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 

short  span  of  time  encompassed  by  this 
coming  week,  decisions  will  be  made  for 
which  America's  national  forests  shall 
suffer  or  prosper  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  disproportioned  ratio  of  minutes  of 
cause  to  years  of  effect  must  weigh  heav- 
ily upon  the  considerations  we  in  the 
Senate  are  about  to  give  to  two  very  Im- 
portant matters — the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  Packwood  log  export 
bill.  S.  1033. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  have  the 
resources  of  America's  great  forests  been 
more  treasured  or  used.  And  yet,  I  would 
offer,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
at  no  time  have  our  forests  been  more 
spent  and  abiised.  The  course  by  which 
this  coimtry's  incalculably  valuable  for- 
est resources  are  being  managed  runs 
counter  to  the  needs  of  today's  Ameri- 
cans and  the  interests  of  tomorrow's  citi- 
zens. Our  national  forests  are  being  cut 
at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  before,  and 
the  replenishment  of  American  timber 
lags  in  increasing  numbers  of  acres  with 
each  passing  year.  The  result  is  that 
America  has  less  and  less  timber.  That  is 
the  inescapable  conclusion,  the  despicable 
result,  which  must  be  attached  to  the 
present  timber  mansigement  program  be- 
ing carried  out  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. 

It  is.  therefore,  particularly  madden- 
ing to  see  a  Forest  Service  budget  which 
intends  to  reduce  even  further  its  re- 
forestation program,  a  program  that  al- 
ready fails  to  recover  the  vast  amounts 
of  forest  land  acres  that  are  timbered. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  as  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  considered 


this  budget,  I  asked  the  Forest  Service 
why  it  was  cutting  back  the  reforestation 
program  by  4.500  acres  and  why  timber 
stand  Improvement  was  being  reduced 
more  than  100,000  acres.  The  Forest 
Service  replied. 

The  Preildsnt  has  indicated  an  urgent 
need  to  hold  the  IIim  on  Federal  spending 
to  avoid  f\uther  inflation  and  the  need  for 
a  tax  Increase.  In  order  to  foUow  this  direc- 
tion, it  has  been  essential  to  delay  work  on 
many  desirable  programs. 

Two  things  seem  apparent  from  that 
Forest  Service  reply.  First,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  tlmberland  resources 
fun  being  lessened  with  each  year.  Sec- 
ond, the  shots  are  not  being  called  by 
the  Forest  Service,  but  rather  the  White 
House,  more  specifically,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
can  well  understand  my  dismay  when 
the  Washington  Post  reported  last  Fri- 
day that  the  already  record  timber  har- 
vest of  11.8  million  board  feet,  planned 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
would  be  increased  by  an  additional  10 
percent.  In  that  same  article,  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  John  McOuIre, 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  10  percent 
would  be  cut  in  response  to  a  directive 
from  the  OMB.  And  so,  more  acres  are 
laid  to  waste,  and  the  gap  between  cut- 
ting and  reforestation  widens. 

In  its  zeal  to  formulate  the  balanced 
budget  and  curb  Infiatlon,  the  staff  of 
the  OMB  has  overlooked  one  important 
cause  of  rising  prices:  scarcity.  The 
forest  management  program,  which 
these  dubious  experts  of  silviculture  have 
arm  twisted  the  Forest  Service  into  ad- 
vocating, is  designed  to  provide  Just 
that — scarcity.  The  problem  may  not 
become  immediately  acute;  it  may  never 
prove  an  embarrassment  to  the  current 
administration,  but  it  will  come.  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  pit)vlde 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation,  and  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  ad- 
vocate and  defend  a  sensible  program 
that  will  keep  America  rich  in  her  timber 
resources.  I  ask  for  nothing  more  than  a 
tree  to  be  planted  in  the  national  forest 
for  every  tree  removed.  I  ask  that  we 
accept  nothing  less  in  our  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1974  Interior  appro- 
priation, and  that  we  Insure  Its  proper 
and  complete  execution. 

Our  work  shall  not  be  complete,  how- 
ever. imtU  approval  is  won  for  Senator 
Packwoods  log  export  bill.  S.  1033.  This 
bill  Is  essential,  if  we  hope  to  provide 
sound  legislation  for  the  management 
of  our  timber  resources. 

My  colleagues  are  familiar,  I  suspect, 
with  my  longstanding  struggle  to  pro- 
vide for  an  impartial  study  of  the  effects 
of  clearcutting  in  our  national  forests. 
By  that  fight,  many  other  aspects  of  na- 
tional forest  management  have  revealed 
themselves  to  me,  particularly,  the  rela- 
tionship of  public  and  private  lands  as 
they  are  used  by  timber  companies. 
Quite  simply,  because  there  already 
exists  a  limit  on  how  much  timber  may 
be  exported  from  a  national  forest,  the 
large  timber  companies  simply  export 
timber  off  their  own  lands  and  process 
for  lumber  that  which  they  cut  In  na- 
tional forests. 
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It  is  by  this  sleight-of-hand  policy 
that  we  in  the  Senate  find  ourselves 
assaulted  with  some  very  confusing 
arguments:  arguments  whldi  contradict 
<me  another  yet  come  from  the  same 
source.  On  the  one  hand,  timbering  In- 
terests have  told  us: 

No  more  wUdemess.  You  are  causing  a  na- 
tional timber  shortage  and  higher  lumber 
prices. 

Then  we  aie  told : 

Don't  limit  log  exports.  Our  mills  have  all 
the  wood  they  can  handle,  exporting  is  the 
only  sensible  thing  to  do  with  the  excess  logs. 

My  colleagues  may  be  assured  that 
both  pleas  ar''  equally  sincere,  though 
perhaps  not  foi  the  reasons  stated.  The 
national  forests  must  remain  open  to  the 
timbering  Interests  so  that  they  can  cut 
as  and  where  they  please,  leaving  their 
own  timber  resources  for  export  abroad. 
Log  exports  must  not  be  limited,  because 
with  the  national  forests  to  back  up  their 
own  supply,  they  need  never  worry  about 
a  resource  to  exploit. 

While  the  Packwood  bill  provides  defi- 
nite restrictions  on  the  cut  from  na- 
tional forests  which  may  be  exported 
abroad.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  the  export  limit  means  much  more 
to  our  national  forests  by  its  ability  to 
limit  the  covert  removal  of  that  timber 
to  facilitate  the  export  of  private  timber 
resources  abroad.  I  am  confident  that  the 
successful  passage  of  this  bill  will  allow 
much  of  the  pressure  placed  on  our  na- 
tional forests  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  this 
week  will  be  a  turning  point  toward  bet- 
ter forest  management.  The  problems 
and  their  respective  solutions  stand  in 
clear  perspective,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues will  act  appropriately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  recently  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Post,  which  I  believe 
timely  to  the  considerations  on  national 
forest  policy  we  will  be  taking  up  tills 
week,  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
perusal  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ou>,  as  follows: 
Cut  Moax,  Fobibt  Savxcc  TbU) — OnrmLima 

UXCE  DOWMFLAT  IN  HSCBKATIONAL  UsX 

(By  Oeorge  C.  Wilson) 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  muart  concentrate 
on  getting  trees  sold  and  cut  even  if  this 
means  postponing  or  cancelling  programs  de- 
signed to  help  hikers  and  others  use  the 
national  forests,  according  to  the  latest 
White  House  budget  guidance 

This  Nixon  administration  phUosophy  runs 
through  an  85 -page  report  entitled  "Finan- 
cial  Planning  Advice,"  which  the  VA.  Forest 
Service  has  sent  to  its  field  offices  around 
the  coimtry. 

John  R.  McOulre,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  said  the  document  represents  his 
implementation  of  what  the  White  House 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wante  his 
agency  to  do  in  fiscal  1974. 

McOulre,  while  stopping  short  of  disavow- 
ing the  directive,  said  "it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  country  Is  facing  inflation  and 
thus  cannot  do  more  for  natural  reaouroas." 
Be  added  that  the  budget  does  not  Include 
"everything  we  would  like  to  do." 

Tb»  book  of  guidance  will  further  fuel 
the  current  controversy  over  how  much  the 
Forest  Service  should  get  to  manage  the  na- 
tional forests  and  who  should  receive  top 
priority  in  using  them. 
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"In  light  of  the  current  high  demand  for 
timber  products  for  housing,  etc.,"  states  the 
guidance  document,  "and  the  national  eco- 
nomic Importance  of  increased  lumber  and 
plywood  production,  you  must  make  every 
effort  to  insure  that  these  levels  are  met 
or  exceeded." 

The  levels  refer  to  the  amount  of  timber 
that  can  be  sold  and  cut  from  the  national 
forests.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz 
and  John  T.  Dunlop.  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cost  of  Living  Council,  announced 
on  May  29  ttiat  10  per  cent  more  timber 
would  be  sold  off  in  calendar  1973  tlian  con- 
templated originally  for  flscal  1973.  Th^ 
amount  for  that  year  and  fiscal  1974  la 
11.8  bUllon  board  feet,  more  than  can  safely 
t>e  cut  m  the  opmion  of  some  conservation- 
ists, but  not  in  the  view  of  McOulre. 

McOulre  has  said  however,  that  the  For- 
est Service  Is  way  betUnd  schedule  in  re- 
planting the  forests — a  pacing  item  for 
determining  how  many  trees  can  be  cut  down 
without  reducing  the  yearly  yield. 

The  guidance  document  stresses  that  in 
spending  money,  productive  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forests  should  take  precedence  over  the 
out-of-the-way  places  favored  by  tiikers, 
birdwatchers,  hunters  and  fishermen: 

"Limit  land-use  planning  to  those  areas 
where  activity  levels  in  the  next  five  years 
will  be  greatest  or  where  high-level  commit- 
ments cannot  be  deferred  .  .  .  Fiscal  1974 
general  land  use  planning  will  be  primarily 
concentrated  on  the  largest  timber  producing 
forests  and  areas  where  it  must  be  done  in 
response  to  tiigb  impact  developments  (e,g., 
oil,  gas  or  coal:  transmission  lines;  etc.). 
£>efer  routine  planning  for  less  critical 
are«M.  .  .  . 

"Planning  for  new  recreation  projects  wUl 
not  be  done  In  FY  1974."  the  document  oon- 
tmues.  "Close  high-cost,  low-use  facilities. 
Shift  as  much  work  as  feasible  to  timber  pur- 
chasers, states  and  counties,  permitteea  or 
contractors  .  .  ." 

Further,  the  guidance  book  states,  "recrea- 
tion operation  and  maintenances  costs  wlU 
tie  reduced  by  giving  consideration  to  closing 
up  to  80  per  cent  of  faciUties  for  which 
standard  level  of  operation  and  maintenance 
Is  estimated  to  cost  more  than  SS  per  visitor- 
day  for  campground  and  SS  per  visitor-day 
for  picnic,  boating  and  swimming  sites.  Kx- 
ceptlons  where  Justified  can  be  made  .  .  ." 

In  guidance  which  goes  against  the  new 
trend  for  people  to  use  parks  and  forests  in 
the  off-season  to  avoid  crowds,  the  document 
states  that  U.S.  forest  faciUtles  wUl  be  open 
a  shorter  time  than  usual  in  the  off  season  in 
flscal  1974. 

In  discussing  roads  and  trails  tliat  run 
through  the  national  forests,  the  budget 
guidance  stated  that  any  money  saved  in 
maintaining  those  routes  "shaU  be  repro- 
grammed  to  timber  support  activities." 

This  type  of  emphasis  and  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  Nixon  administration  budget 
for  the  Forest  Service  is  only  part  of  the  rea- 
son the  service  has  suddenly  become  so  con- 
troversial. Other  reasons  include  the  growing 
number  of  people  who  want  to  use  the  forests 
for  recreation,  the  militancy  of  environ- 
mental groups  who  are  suing  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice over  Its  tree-cutting  practices  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  and  qualms  among  lawmakers 
about  shipping  U.S.  logs  to  Japan  at  a  time 
wtien  timber  suppUes  are  limited. 

FoKxsT  Sbvicc  Fiorts  fob  Lm 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  rancher  turns  bis  Cessna  toward  a  big 
bare  spot  m  the  otherwise  densely  wooded 
mountainside  of  the  Bitterroot  National  For- 
est outside  of  Missoula,  Mont. 

From  the  plane's  back  seat,  the  forester 
who  used  to  manage  the  Bitterroot  yells 
over  the  engine  noise:  "This  la  what  we're 
fighting.  There'll  lie  nothing  left  of  our  for- 
ests if  this  keeps  up." 


The  fight  for  the  Bitterroot,  it  turns  out. 
is  part  of  a  much  larger  battle— one  that 
amounts  to  the  biggest  assault  on  the  VS. 
Forest  Service  since  its  founding  68  yean 
ago. 

And  yet,  like  most  other  environmental 
Issues,  the  battle  is  not  a  clear  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil  but  an  argument  in- 
tensified by  the  difficulty  of  the  choices. 

Conservationists,  fearing  timber  companies 
are  about  to  cut  down  more  than  the  na- 
tional forest  can  stand,  charge  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  Is  derelict. 

Politicians  blame  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  emphasizing  lumber  production  at 
the  expense  of  such  other  uses  of  the  forest 
as  hiking  and  fishing. 

Timber  companies,  running  short  of  wood 
from  privately  owned  lands,  chafe  at  tbf 
government's  failure  to  grow  more  trees  in 
the   national   forests. 

And  the  Forest  Service  Itself  complains 
that  it  takes  so  long  for  a  tree  to  grow 
that  neither  past  Congresses  nor  adminis- 
trations have  been  willing  to  take  the  long 
view  and  appropriate  enough  money  for  re- 
foresting. 

The  feeimg  that  time  Is  finaUy  running  out 
makes  for  shriU  debate. 

"Unless  Congress  can  stop  (Agrlctilture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz)  from  overcuttlng  the 
forests,  there  will  be  little  tlmt>er  left  to 
manage."  complains  Ouy  Matthew  (Brandy) 
Brandborg,  the  retired  ranger  who  used  to 
supervise  the  Bitterroot  before  the  days  of 
clear -cuttings. 

Brandborg  contends  that  clear-cutting — 
taking  every  tree,  large  and  small,  out  of  a 
designed  etrea  rather  than  selective  cutting 
of  mature  timber — is  killing  his  beloved  Bit- 
terroot and  other  national  forests. 

Prom  the  air,  the  Bitterroot  does  look 
like  a  forest  wounded  and  scared  because 
broad  splotches  of  bare  land  left  from  clear- 
cutting.  Brandborg  served  as  guide  that  day 
in  the  Cessna  flight  in  hopes  of  returning 
national  forestry  to  more  conservative  tiar- 
vestmg  techniques. 

The  protest  movement  he  started  back  In 
his  hometown  of  Hamilton,  MOl&t.,  in  1009  has 
turned  the  Bitterroot  into  a  national  symbol 
of  the  way  the  Forest  Service  is  nmnaglng 
the  people's  woodlands. 

"What  the  once  respected  Forest  Service 
let  happen  at  the  Bitterroot  is  appalling." 
scolds  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.).  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 

"They  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing." 
contends  Ralph  D.  Hodges  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  of  National  Forest  Products,  in  de- 
claring that  the  Bitterroot  logging  was  not 
done  in  a  coordinated  fashion. 

"We  went  too  much  for  the  board  in  the 
past,"  concedes  Richard  Strong,  a  ranger 
stUl  working  in  the  Bitterroot  out  of  the 
Forest  Service's  Hamilton  office. 

"This  issue  (the  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  generally,  not  Just  the  Bitter- 
root) Is  going  to  be  around  a  lot  longer  than 
Watergate,"  warns  Rep.  JulU  Butler  Hansen 
(D-Wash.).  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations sut>commlttee  which  handles  the 
Forest  Service  budget. 

"If  the  administration  impounds  the  extra 
money  we  voted  this  year  for  our  forests." 
she  said,  "why.  we  have  a  lot  of  their  pet 
ducks  we  can  klU.  We  know  people  would 
rather  pay  for  their  forests  than  those 
bomlM." 

Stepping  back  from  such  debate.  Richard 
Ayres,  an  environmental  lawyer  at  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  said  that 
at  the  very  least  "all  the  fuss  means  we 
are  i^iproaching  the  limits  of  available  tlm- 
l>er."  glvmg  the  questions  about  how.  to 
what  extent  and  for  whom  our  forests  should 
be  cut  a  fresh  sense  of  urgency. 

These  questions  are  being  argued  right 
now  in  a  suit  challenging  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's biggest  sale  of  timl>er — more  than  8.7S 
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bllUon  boArd  feet  from  Tongaos  National 
Fonat  In  Southeast  Alaska. 

The  buyers.  U^.  Plywood  and  Champion 
Papers  Inc.,  Intend  to  ship  the  timber  to 
Japan.  The  Sierra  Club  protested  that  the 
area  to  be  stripped  of  trees  Is  bigger  than 
Rhode  Island. 

In  their  U.S.  District  Court  suit  to  stop 
the  sale,  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Sitka  Con- 
servation Society  asserted  that  Congress 
never  intended  to  put  such  a  "grossly  dis- 
proportionate emphasis"  on  timber  produc- 
tion In  setting  aside  forests  for  public  use. 
They  contended  that  the  Forest  Service  In 
the  Tongass  sale  violated  the  MiUtlple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960,  which  states 
that  national  forests  are  to  be  used  not  only 
for  timber  harvesting  but  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, range,  watershed,  wildlife  and  flsh  M 

"The  Tongass  has  great  resources  of  4eer, 
bear  and  eagle.  Is  rich  in  salmon,  has  mag- 
nificent hunting  and  scenic  splendor  and 
has  streams  vital  to  the  watershed,"  the  con- 
servationists argued. 

"Congress  clearly  did  not  Intend  to  turn 
over  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  area  to  the 
chain  saw.  .  .  .  The  Forest  Service  has  plainly 
erred.  It  is  using  vust  areas  of  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  almost  exclusively  for  a  sin- 
gle use  In  derogation  of  other  uses  specified 
by  Congress  . . ." 

The  Forest  Service,  the  plaintiffs  charged, 
also  violated  the  Organic  Act  of  1897  which 
set  down  ground  rules  for  how  trees  should 
be  harvested.  They  cited  rules  requiring 
trees  to  be  marked  for  cutting.  But,  under 
the  Tongass  sale  the  buyers  can  cut  down 
every  tree  out  of  designated  areas — the  so- 
called  clear-cutting  method  which  also  la 
being  contested  in  the  Bltterroot  and  other 
national  forests. 

Further,  the  suit  asserted  that  Congress 
•et  the  forests  aside  for  American  citizens 
and  that  the  Forest  Service  violated  that 
directive  by  selling  off  trees  that  it  knew 
were  destined  for  Japan. 

That  suit— which  has  kept  the  Tongass 
from  being  cut  since  the  Forest  Service 
ngned  the  sales  contract  with  U.S.  Plywood 
In  1B68— has  gone  from  the  District  Ooiirt 
In  Anchorage,  up  to  the  Ninth  UJ3.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  is  now  back  in  District 
Court  to  assess  evidence  uncovered  during 
the  arguments. 

New  evidence  against  the  Forest  Service, 
according  to  Sierra  Club  lawyers,  includes  a 
study  conducted  for  VS.  Plywood  saying  that 
the  timber  sale  Indeed  woiild  hurt  the  wild- 
life In  the  Tongass. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  also  embroUed  In  a 

federal  suit  challenging  its  management 

Including  clear-cutting— of  the  1.8  million- 
acre  Monongahela  hardwood  forest  In  West 
Virginia's  Allegheny  Mountains. 

This  suit  has  stopped  timbering  there 
pending  a  bearing  on  Aug.  15  before  federal 
Judge  Robert  K.  MaxweU  of  West  VlrglnU's 
Northern  District  Court.  The  Izaak  Walton 
League,  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
and  Sierra  Club  are  among  the  plaintiffs 
suing  Butz  and  the  Forest  Service. 

A  broader  suit  against  the  Forest  Service 
was  filed  In  District  Court  here  on  July  8 
by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
Sierra  Club  and  WUdemess  Society.  It  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
Increase  Its  sale  of  timber — as  announced 
by  the  Nixon  administration  on  May  29 — by 
1.1  billion  board  feet  for  fiscal  1974  without 
filing  an  environmental  Impact  statement. 

The  plaintiffs  charged  In  a  press  release 
that  the  increase  was  ordered  by  Butz  "imder 
Intense  pressure  from  the  timber  Industry" 
and  was  "forced  on  the  Forest  Service  with 
such  abort  notice  that  proper  sale  planning 
to  protect  the  quality  of  the  national  for- 
ests Is  virtually  Impossible  .  .  ." 

Beside  fighting  such  court  challenges,  the 
Forest  Service  and  Its  superiors  In  the  admin- 
istration are  under  attack  in  Congress.  The 
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Forest  Service  budget.  Its  harvesting  jrallcles 
and  log  exports  to  Japan  are  »JT»»rig  the  Is- 
sues In  this  second  front. 

"Funds  added  by  OongrsBS  for  Forest  Serv- 
ice construction  In  fiscal  year  1073  have  been 
Impounded  and,  almost  without  exception, 
proposed  for  different  construction  projects 
In  fiscal  year  1974,"  complained  the  Houas 
Appropriations  Committee  In  adding  |19  mil- 
lion to  the  $389  million  budget  recom- 
mended by  President  Nlzon. 

"The  committee  takee  a  dim  view  of  these 
poUdes  which  fall  to  recognize  that  the  pri- 
orities eetabllahed  by  the  Congress  in  the 
appropriations  process  are  those  of  consti- 
tutional direction."  It  said  In  its  report. 

"It  Is  time  to  stop  and  pon<ler  what  a 
nation  without  trees,  water  and  natural 
beauty  could  be,"  the  committee  scolded. 
"Coupled  with  the  necessity  for  fiscal  re- 
straints Is  also  the  mandate  to  be  equally 
responsible  to  the  future  of  this  great  na- 
tion." 

Specifically,  the  committee  complained 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  not  spent 
enough  money  to  replant  the  forests  and 
produce  maximum  growth  of  trees.  Also,  the 
committee  asserted  that  the  budget  cuts 
"have  forced  curtailment  of  recreation  use 
of  the  national  forests."  It  allocated  the 
extra  money  appropriated  to  correct  those 
shortcomings. 

As  for  the  extra  money  to  handle  timber 
sales  resulting  from  Increasing  the  number 
of  boardfeet  to  be  sold  In  fiscal  1974,  the 
committee  directed  the  adnolnlstratlon  to 
send  Congress  a  request  for  supplemental 
funds  and  not  dip  Into  the  extra  $19  mtin/m 
voted  for  other  purposes.  The  House  passed 
the  Forest  Service  bUl  overwhelnUngly  and 
sent  It  to  the  Senate  where  It  ts  In  com- 
mittee. 

The  National  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion— the  timber  Industry's  trade  group- 
disagrees  with  conservationists  that  clear- 
cutting  Is  harmful  to  the  national  forests 
but  agrees  with  them  on  the  need  to  spvoA 
more  money  on  reforestation.  The  associa- 
tion has  supported  higher  budgets  for  the 
Forest  Service. 

But  association  spokesmen  contend  that 
their  Industry  has  to  be  assiuvd  of  a  constant 
supply  of  timber  to  operate  efficiently.  This 
Is  why,  they  said,  that  they  have  renewed 
their  drive  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  bUl  as- 
suring steady  production  of  timber. 

Sponsored  this  year  by  Sen.  John  J.  Spark- 
man  (D-Ala.) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  It  calls  for  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgrlcvUture  a  highway-type  trust 
fund  to  manage  the  forests — Including  plant- 
ing new  trees.  Up  to  $25  million  a  year  from 
the  fvmd — generated  by  lumber  sales — could 
go  to  states  or  Individuals  to  help  them  grow 
trees  on  their  land.  The  bill  declares  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  "that  an  orderly,  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  supply  of  timber  Is  both 
possible  and  desirable  in  the  years  ahead." 
The  Sierra  Club  charges  the  bill  (S.  1776) 
is  designed  "to  cut  as  much  wood  as  possible, 
as  fast  as  possible  with  no  regard  for  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  timber  or  for  other  statutory 
uses  of  the  forest.  If  the  bill  passes,  the  na- 
tional forest  lands  will  be  overcut  the  same 
way  that  private  timber  lands  have  been  . . ." 
The  beleaguered  head  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Is  a  lanky,  genial  research  specialist 
named  John  Richard  McQxUre.  He  concedes 
that  the  clear-cutting  in  the  Bltterroot  was 
overdone  in  an  aesthetic  sense  because  the 
spots  carved  out  were  too  big;  that  his  serv- 
ice Is  not  reforesting  nor  providing  as  many 
recreational  services  as  it  would  like  to,  and 
that  there  is  indeed  a  lot  of  fire  coming  out 
of  Congress  nowadays  about  forestry 
practices. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  argues  that 
clear-cutting  Is  still  a  sound  way  to  promote 
regrowth  of  the  forest;  that  money  shortages 
have  forced  the  curtailment  of  reforestation 
and  recreation  service,  and  that  the  Forest 


Service  Is  really  caught  In  the  crossfire  as  the 
White  House  and  Congress  wage  their  battle 
of  the  budget. 

The  national  forests  are  not  being  over- 
out,  he  said  In  an  Interview.  "The  fiscal  1974 
plan  to  cut  and  seU  11.8  blUlon  board  feet 
of  timber  Is  well  under  the  18.8  billion  board 
feet  which  the  Forest  Service  reckons  could 
be  harvested  without  reducing  the  year-by- 
year  yield. 

"BaslcaUy,"  he  said,  "the  Idea  Is  to  cut 
no  more  than  you  grow,"  and  the  ratio  Is 
constantly  re-examined. 

As  for  former  Bltterroot  forest  supervisor 
Brandborg,  McOulre  said  he  Is  one  of  those 
Forest  Service  alumni  who  feel  "that  any 
change  from  the  way  they  managed  it  Is  not 
good." 

Congress  Itself,  McOulre  said,  discussing 
the  shortage  of  funds  for  reforesting  and 
recreation,  "traditionally  has  been  more  lib- 
eral In  appropriating  funds  for  the  timber 
program  than  for  the  wildlife  and  other 
programs." 

Thus  he  said,  the  Forest  Service  has  had 
to  drain  off  Its  manpower  to  perform  timber 
work  Congress  Itself  has  loaded  upon  the 
rangers. 

"We  need  a  balanced  program."  McOulre 
said.  "We  need  Increased  funding  across  the 
board — Including  more  funding  proportion- 
ately In  the  non-timber  activities.  This  Is 
what  I  say  every  year. 

"We  are  far  behind  In  things  we  ought  to 
be  doing."  Part  of  the  reason  that  neither 
Congreas  nor  the  administration  h»«  come 
through  with  the  necessary  money  In  the 
past,  he  said,  "is  that  it  always  seems  like 
one  more  year  la  not  going  to  make  that 
much  difference.  We've  been  out  of  kilter  for 
at  least  a  decade. 

"The  typical  administration  la  going  to 
look  no  farther  ahead  than  the  end  of  the 
administration.  What  I'm  offering  does  not 
come  for  a  long  time  ahead.  So  we've  always 
had  to  get  them  (various  administrations)  to 
proceed  on  faith." 

This  year— given  the  environmental  aware- 
ness and  militancy  in  and  out  of  Congreas — 
juat  might  be  different. 


PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  BWATJi.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
and  June  Issues  of  tbe  Institute  of  E3ec- 
trlcal  and  Electronics  Engineers'  maga- 
zine Spectrum  contained  articles  by  Mr. 
Richard  Backe  and  Mr.  Frank  Cum- 
mlngs  dealing  with  the  need  for  pension 
reform  and  underscoring  the  unique  pen- 
sion problems  of  engineers. 

Mr.  Backe  is  the  chalnnan  of  IEEE's 
Pension  C(»nmlttee  and  chairman  of  the 
Joint  pehslon  committee  of  several  engi- 
neering and  sdentlflc  societies. 

Mr.  Cummin gs  Is  a  former  Counsel  to 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  helped  draft  the  pension  reform  leg- 
islation while  he  was  here.  He  presently 
is  In  private  law  practice. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
the  first  annual  Joint  engineering  so- 
ciety's legislative  forum  held  in  FWaru- 
ary  1972.  Now  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  reached  agreement  on  pensicn 
reform  legislation,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  taking  favorable 
action  on  this  matter. 

While  this  legislation  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  engineers, 
and  change  in  our  tax  laws  or  policies 
may  be  necessary  for  them,  they  are 
solidly  behind  the  pension  reform  legis- 
lation. 
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Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues In  i)en8lon  reform  legislation, 
and  the  peculiar  problems  of  our  engi- 
neers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 

There  behig  no  objectksi.  tbe  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rioou, 
as  follows: 

Tov  AMB  Yoox  Pnrsiotr 
(By  R.  J.  Backe  and  F.  Cummlngs) 

Judging  by  the  returns  from  the  question- 
naire Included  In  last  November^  Spectrum, 
pension  reform  Is  a  major  issue  amoxig  EEs. 

More  than  1000  IEEE  members  took  the 
time  to  answer  the  44  questions  and  return 
the  questloniuUre.  Hundreds  were  concerned 
enough  to  write  additional  comments.  Some 
respondents  attached  probing  analyses  sev- 
eral pages  long  and  raised  questions  that 
have  already  been  answered  in  Issues  of 
Spectrum  subsequent  to  the  survey  Issue. 
Other  comments  were  more  terse;  not  all 
were  complimentary  (see  box) . 

Several  members  decided  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  not  designed  to  yield  a  precise 
consens\is — they  were  correct.  Others  indi- 
cated that  the  respondent  population  might 
not  be  a  repreaentatlve  croas  section  of  the 
Institute's  membership — they  may  also  be 
correct. 

The  more  interesting  conclusions  derived 
from  the  questionnaire,  although  a  potpourri 
of  facts  and  educated  guesses,  have  sufficient 
validity  to  give  the  IEEE's  pension  committee 
guidance  and  support  for  its  position  pi^Mrs, 
wlrlch  wUl  be  svunmarlzed  in  part  3  of  this 
article  next  month.  (See  Table  I  for  a  sum- 
mary of  questionnaire  replies.) 

DO  TOU  HAVK  A  PEXBIOir  PLAHt 

This  reponse  came  as  no  surprise.  Only  90 
percent  of  workers  In  the  United  States  are 
now  covered  by  pension  plans:  however, 
engineers,  other  professionals,  and  trade 
unions  have  tradltlonaUy  led  tbe  way  m 
such  frliige  benefits. 

VLAM  FINANCING 

Several  points  are  of  Interest  here.  Over  38 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  their 
companies  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the  pension 
plan.  (This  Is  less  than  the  44  percent  who 
made  the  same  statement  In  the  1973  IKBX 
salary  and  benefit  survey.)  Correlations  of 
various  questions  Indicate  that  the  partici- 
pants In  plans  paid  for  fully  by  the  company 
have  the  least  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  tbe 
company's  contributions. 

In  participatory  plans,  the  employee's 
knowledge  of  company  contributions  rose. 
And  when  the  employer-employee  contribu- 
tion questions  were  correlated,  it  was  obvious 
that  matching  money  plans  were  common  in 
the  levels  equal  to  or  below  8  percent  of  sal- 
aries. More  than  one  half  of  the  people  re- 
porting up  to  3  percent  employee  contribu- 
tion also  repwted  an  employer  contribution 
at  the  same  level.  (This  comprised  about  10 
percent  of  the  reqmndent  group.) 

TOTAI.  mcx  TO  TCBT 

The  correlation  of  this  survey  with  the  1972 
salary  and  fringe  benefit  survey  was  again  ex- 
cellent. The  latter  survey  reported  6,  10,  and 
23.5  percent  In  the  first  three  vesting  Inter- 
vals shown  In  Table  I.  (It  aleo  showed  that 
22J  percent  oould  not  vest  at  all  prior  to 
retirement.) 

These  data  edd  to  the  evidence  that  the 
average  plan  avaUable  to  engineers  requires 
more  than  ten  years  to  vest.  Perhaps  a  fu- 
ture survey  can  more  precisely  determine  ex- 
actly where  In  the  II-  to  l5-year  span  the 
merage  lies,  as  this  la  a  critical  factor  In  de- 
termining the  average  cost  of  earlier  vested 
benefiu. 


Tlie  early  raapoaaea  on  graduated  vaatlng 
Indicate  that  many  plana  prorlda  for  soma 
vesting  a^  Intervals  flva  year*  lees  than  re- 
quired for  full  vesting. 

•saima  ta  i  ua     *  s  i  tott  vssiaut 

The  Interpretation  of  these  answers  de- 
pends on  whether  you're  an  optimist  or  pes- 
Blmlst.  If  you  consider  that  only  fully  vested 
engineers  could  move  to  a  new  job  with  little 
or  no  loss,  then  only  one  out  of  three  engi- 
neers (31  percent)   enjoys  true  mobility. 

A  related  question  on  portability  that  was 
Included  In  tbe  survey  should  have  been 
phrased  better.  Few  engineers  without  fuU 
vesting  have  any  chance  of  portability  be- 
cause TIAA/CRKF  plans  are  not  available  to 
them.  As  expected,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  respondents  Indicated  a  Uck  of  any 
kind  of  portabUlty. 

KUOIBIUTT  IN  TEKICB  OF  SXBVICX  AND  AOX 

These  answers  also  correlate  with  tbe  prior 
survey  data  and  with  other  national  surveys. 
In  most  plans,  eligibility  requirements  are 
becoming  nominal — at  least  with  respect  to 
vesting  times.  However,  If  the  average  vest- 
ing Interval  Is  reduced  to  five  years  or  leas 
at  some  future  time,  the  retention  of  even 
a  one-year-eliglblllty  waiting  period  will  then 
increase  effective  vesting  times  by  at  least 
20  percent.  This  may  be  a  seemingly  trivial 
conclusion,  but  It  wUl  have  a  marked  cost 
Impact  If  the  plan  participants  have  an  an- 
nual turnover  Interval  In  tbe  five-  to  six- 
year  range. 

WOSX    BXPXXIKNCI    AND    AVKtACK    SKBVICX 

Data  on  service  and  experience,  although 
not  shown  in  Table  I,  correlate  well  with 
the  1972  salary  and  fringe  benefit  siu^ey. 
The  average  respondent  to  the  pension  ques- 
tionnaire has  between  16  and  30  years'  ex- 
perience and  has  worked  an  average  of  seven 
years  for  each  employer. 

The  respondent  to  the  salary  and  fringe 
benefit  sxirvey  has  17.6  years  of  experience, 
has  worked  for  three  emplpyprs,  and  has  been 
with  the  moat  recent  employer  for  8.6  years. 

Both  surveys  suggest  that  engineers  work 
about  five  years  for  their  first  several  em- 
ployers, but  Increase  their  Job  tenure  grad- 
ually as  they  pass  the  mldcareer  point. 

TOTAL    FOamTXD    PBNSION    TKAXS 

Forfeited  pension  years  was  the  key  ques- 
tion In  the  survey.  It  Is  too  bad  that  more 
elaborative  detail  was  not  required.  Here  it 
had  been  asaumed  that  re^nmdents  claimed 
as  forfeited  thoee  prior  years  of  service  not 
vested  with  any  pravlous  employer,  whether 
or  not  a  pension  plan  did  Indeed  exist. 

Only  one-third  of  tbe  reiqKindents  said 
they  were  fuUy  vested.  The  median  number 
of  forfeited  years  as  reported  by  the  survey 
Is  slightly  less  than  ten:  however,  the  sur- 
vey also  mdlcates  that  the  average  engineer 
had  only  a  little  more  than  ten  years'  em- 
ployment with  former  employers.  This  means 
that  virtually  all  prior  tervice  time  was  for- 
feited. And,  because  the  average  engineer  re- 
spondent has  already  worked  8.5  years  with 
bis  present  employer,  he  is  due  to  change 
Jobs  and  again  forfeit  bis  pension  rights. 

More  details  are  needed  about  plan  costs, 
partial  vesting,  patterns  of  service,  and  for- 
feitures. Nevertheless,  the  typical  engineer 
fits  the  foUowlng  pattern:  between  16  and 
30  years  of  service,  an  average  of  three  em- 
ployers, and  an  average  service  period  of  6.9 
years  (salary  and  fringe  benefit  survey) .  Be- 
cause the  average  vesting  period  U  10  to  IS 
years,  this  means  no  pension. 
izES  BXAcra 

What  can  IEEE  do?  Ijong  before  results  of 
the  salary  survey  and  pension  questionnaire 
were  tabulated,  leaders  of  the  IEEE  began 
to  taokle  pension  problems  through  various 
action  groups. 

In  early  1972,  a  professional  activities  pilot 


experiment  group  (PAFE)  was  formed  In 
Washington.  D.O.,  chaired  by  Sajjad  Durrani. 
tKFE  was  directed  to  tvalxiats  tbe  waya  to 
IhBuence  favorably  legislation  and  Oovem- 
ment  regulations  affecting  the  engineer's 
professional  life. 

In  the  area  of  pension  reform.  PAPE  waa 
auooesaful  in  making  significant  inputs  to 
the  92nd  Congreas.  They  sponscned  a  success- 
ful pension  reform  rally  In  Washington  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  engineers  and  Oov- 
emment  leaders.  In  addition,  good  rapport 
waa  eatabllahed  with  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, testimony  was  given  on  two  reform 
bills  (8.  8S98  and  H.B.  12372) ,  aixd  a  pension 
reform  amendment  (Title  IV  was  added  to  a 
major  technology  bill  (S.  82)). 

Now  the  members  of  IEEE  have  afforded 
Its  leaders  more  freedcmi  oi  action  by  voting 
for  the  Constitutional  Amendment  and 
charter  revision.  The  work  of  the  ad  hoe 
PAFE  group,  therefore,  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  permanent  entity — the  Oovemment 
Relations  Ommlttee  (ORC)  of  the  United 
States  Activities  Committee  (U8AC). 
Chaired  by  Harris  O.  Wood  and  comprised 
of  five  lEEB  members  from  Industry  and 
Oovemment,  this  group  Is  aggressively  seek- 
ing legislation  to  correct  problems  affecting 
the  engineering  profession. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  priority 
action  goals  established  by  ORC  relate  di- 
rectly to  civil  and  social  problems  that  con- 
front the  nation  as  a  whole.  ORC  proposes 
to  deal  with  these  through  the  proper,  effec- 
tive, and  economical  application  of  tech- 
nology. Notwithstanding  these  other  activi- 
ties, private  pension  plan  reform — a  goal  not 
uniquely  desired  by  or  beneficial  to  engi- 
neers— stands  high  on  the  action  list  of  ORO 
for  1973. 

BMPLOTICXNT  PRACTICXS  AND  PENSION 

coMicrrrxxs 

During  most  of  1972,  there  were  other 
active  ad  hoc  groups  dealing  directly  with 
the  pension  problem. 

These  groups  have  also  been  replaced  by 
permanent  committees  under  U8AC.  Ilie 
Employment  Practices  Committee,  chaired  by 
Leopold  Neumann,  will  continue  to  addreaa 
all  areas  of  professional  concern  to  engineers. 
They  have  already  agreed  upon  a  first  set  of 
employer-employee  giildellnes  to  be  used  as 
a  continuing  dialogue  with  Industry  leaders. 
These  guidelines  Include  minimum  standards 
for  retirement  programs. 

A  Pension  Committee  has  been  established 
under  R.  J.  Backe,  which  will:  (1)  perform 
liaison  work  wltb  the  Oovemment,  indnatry 
leaders,  and  lEKF  members;  (2)  design  suit- 
able legislative  or  regulatory  revisions  deal- 
ing with  pensions;  (8)  assist  in  devising 
IEEE's  pension  plan:  (4)  represent  IBEB  In 
cooperative  efforts  with  aU  other  engineering 
groups. 

In  discharging  Its  duties,  the  pension 
group  will  rely  on  the  services  of  the  afore- 
mentioned USAC  subcommittees  as  weUaa 
the  Survey  Committee  of  USAC  and  IKKE'a 
New  Tork  and  Washington  staff  experts. 

lEKK    STAIT    AOCOMFI.ISRMkN'I'S 

No  report  of  the  Institute's  activities  In 
this  area  would  be  complete  without  sum- 
marizing tbe  work  of  IEEE's  staff.  The  past 
(and  future)  accomplishments  of  USAC  de- 
pended on  the  continuity  of  action,  en- 
thusiasm, and  bard  work  of  Ralph  Clark  of 
the  Washington  Office  and  Joe  Casey  from 
New  York  Headquarters.  These  gentlemen 
enjoy  more  frequent  contact  with  members 
than  most  volunteers,  an  Important  ftmc- 
tlon  In  the  feedback  loop.  Mr.  Clark  U  the 
presently  designated  staff  member  for  ORC 
and  the  Pension  Committee.  Mr.  Casey  la 
on  the  Employment  Practices  Committee. 

Danald  O.  Fink,  general  manager  of  the 
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Institute,  has  taken  a  very  personal  Interest 
In  member's  pension  problems.  Through  hia 
efforts,  the  actxiarUl  Arm.  Martin  A.  Sagal  & 
Son,  was  retained  by  IKKB  in  July  1073.  Tbey 
were  requested  to  design  the  best  "after  tax- 
dollars"  pension  plan  that  coiild  be  made 
available  to  members  under  current  legisla- 
tion and  IBS  regulations. 

Many  aspects  of  such  a  plan  have  been 
resolved  and  It  Is  hoped  that  details  can  be 
announced  by  the  fall  of  1073.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  this  plan  would  offer  annuity 
and  trust  options  and  have  other  features 
members  have  requested. 

Although  this  effort  was  started  last  year, 
the  planners  had  sufficient  foresight  to  make 
provision  for  future  favorable  Oovemment 
rvillngs  as  well  as  for  reciprocal  agreements 
with  other  professional  englneertag  and  sci- 
entific societies. 

THS  PBOCaAK  WOa,   IBTS 

Before  the  end  of  1073,  the  Institute  will 
spend  considerable  time  and  money  In  pur- 
suit of  the  following: 

Nonqualified  IEEE  plan 

If  various  approvals  are  received,  both  In- 
side and  outside  of  the  Institute,  IEEE  will 
offer  Its  members  a  means  to  participate  In 
a  retirement  plan  run  by  lEEB  In  h  manner 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  Institute's  highly 
successful  Insurance  programs. 

This  will  provide  a  significant  service  to 
many  members,  particularly  those  who  can- 
not wait.  However,  contributions  to  this  plan 
will  be  taxed  In  the  year  they  are  earned — 
and  It  Is  unlikely  that  many  employers  oould 
or  would  contribute  to  such  a  nonqualified 
plan.  (The  significance  of  a  nonqualified  plan 
Is  discussed  nest  month.) 

Oeneral  legislative  reformt 

We  will  again  testify  in  favor  of  pension 
reform  bills  that  will  Improve  the  security 
of  members  funds  In  preeent  company-run 
plans  and  that  will  provide  plan  members 
with  more  details  of  plan  features.  Invest- 
ment management,  and  income  forecasts.  The 
WUllams,  Javlts.  BaaU  bUl  (S.  4)  oosponaared 
by  a  total  41  senators,  Is  such  a  bUl.  Addi- 
tionally, we  will  endeavor  to  make  mm  that 
pension  reform  for  engtneen  does  not  stc^ 
with  passage  ot  B.  A  or  the  equivalent  since 
thU  bill  does  not  begin  to  addreas  the  engi- 
neers' vesting  problem. 

Prtoatt  investment  options 

The  Institute  will  actively  support  passage 
-of  the  Keogh  Amendment  bills.  These  will 
permit  us  to  make  personal  contributions  to 
privately  run  plans  with  before-tax  dollars. 

Such  bills  would  permit  on*  etthar  to: 
make  tax -deferred  contributions  to  those  em- 
ployee-nin  plans  that  permit  such  partlc^ia- 
tlon;  or  to  make  tax-deferred  contributions 
toprtvately  run  plans— such  as  tha  propiwed 
IEEE  plan. 

Treasury  rulinga 

IEEE  has  applied  for  and  wlU  oontlntw 
to  seek  ruling  tram  tbe  Treasury  Dspart- 


ment  that  would  effectively  direct  IRS  to 
treat  engineers'  pension  plans  the  same  as 
those  of  teachers,  airline  pilots,  and  plumb- 
ers. Without  permltltng  any  discrimination 
In  favor  at  highly  paid  employees  (tliat^  us. 
believe  It  or  not),  the  desired  ruling  would 
{termlt  IEEE  to  set  up  a  plan  for  Its  mem- 
bers (and  possibly  for  other  engineers  and 
professional  scientists)  to  which  employees 
could  contribute  tax-exempt  dollars. 
PrxxurtTnent  regulations 

The  Institute  will  again  support  any 
changes  in  Oovemment  procurement  regula- 
tions that  woxild  recognize  the  engineers' 
unique  pension-forfeiture  problem.  Title  IV 
of  S.  33,  Introduced  by  Sen.  Kennedy  in  both 
the  oand  and  93rd  Congress,  would  do  this. 
Such  changes  would  prevent  overhead  re- 
bates to  the  Oovemment  (reversionary  cred- 
its) or  reduction  In  plan  costs  to  the  em- 
ployer when  engineers  terminate  prior  to 
vesting  and  thereby  forfeit  pension  rights. 
Joint  technical  society-industry  management 
dialogs 

IEEE  has  already  been  In  conference  with 
a  number  of  societies  to  build  up  further 
momentum  in  a  drive  for  reform.  Before  this 
year  is  out,  IEEE  expects  that  at  least  five 
to  ten  technical  societies,  representing  well 
over  600,000  individuals,  will  be  routinely 
cooperating  In  Joint  testimony  and  back- 
ground dialogues  with  Congressional  staff 
groups. 

Of  equal  Unportance,  IKKK  will  contact 
industry  groups  to  secure  by  negotiation 
what  may  not  be  attainable  through  legis- 
lation. In  this  context,  negotiation  must 
be  understood  to  mean  nonbinding  agree- 
ments of  understanding  between  manage- 
ment officials  of  engineering  wn|doyers  and 
technical  society  representatives.  Such 
agreements,  based  on  professional  ethics  of 
the  employee  and  the  honor  of  the  employer, 
will  be  discussed  at  the  "Ftaeasant  Rerun" 
conference  on  May  7-0.  Pension  reform  will 
be  the  subject  at  the  panel. 

A  qualified  IEEE  plan 

Immediately  upon  obtaining  a  favorable 
Treasury  ruling  (or  enabling  leglsUtion), 
IEEE  will  set  up  a  plan  to  whlcb  "before- 
tax"  (tax-deferred)  doUais  can  be  con- 
tributed. The  plan  wlU  be  offend  to  em- 
ployora.  and  to  IndlTldaals.  tf  the  rsfola- 
tions  permit. 

nt«  loto  and  the  lO€tpfiotea 

The  eon  at  many  of  o\ir  pension  proMems 
lies  within  the  United  States'  «n«iipiffx  tax 
structure— a  morais  that  repels  most  en- 
gineers and  other  laymen.  Next  month  we 
shall  examine  the  engineer's  pension  pnit>- 
lems  in  terms  of  the  preeent  tax  code. 


■a'  arroKT 

"The  CTirrent  lack  of  pension  rights  for 
electrical  engineers  Is  a  problem  for  many  of 
us.  Contrast  oTir  problems  with  electricians 
or  plimibers.  The  construction  unions  have 


a  better  deal  for  the  vast  majority  of  their 
membership!" 

"My  main  gripe  about  my  pension  plan  is 
that  although  I  am  now  vested.  I  would  loee 
aU  surivor  benefit  options  if  I  am  terminat- 
ed before  retirement." 

"I  think  that  early  retirement  is  an  Impor- 
tant subject — since  many  employers  of  engi- 
neering personnel  seem  to  be  adopting  the 
excuse  of  technological  obeoleeoenoe  to  ter- 
minate older  and  higher  paid  engineers  for 
whom  their  pension  contributions  would  be 
larger.  At  the  moment  I  am  covered  by  the 
TIAA  pension  plan,  which  I  find  quite 
superior." 

"I  have  Uttle  faith  that  IEEE  will  effective- 
ly advocate  portable  pension  plans  since  Di- 
rectors are  mainly  employers  and  hence  have 
a  conflict  of  Intereet." 

"A  more  achievable  solution  would  be  for 
the  Federal  government  to  allow  tax-privi- 
ledged  Individual  pension  plans  mmtim-  to 
those  allowed  for  self-employed  Indlvldtials." 

"...  Rather  than  trying  to  force  pension 
funds  to  protect  the  vuithinking  professional 
(there's  a  contradiction) ,  I  think  the  techni- 
cal societies  could  better  direct  themselves 
to  education  of  their  members  .  .  .  [onl  and 
how  to  manage  their  own  income.  And  why 
shouldn't  the  technical  societies,  which  al- 
ready are  acting  m  group  travel  and  insur- 
ance, provide  an  'investing  fund'  capabil- 
ity...  ?" 

"Our  company  has  an  office  and  staff  to 
administer  the  retirement  plan.  This  staff 
did  not  know  and  could  find  out  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  I  have  answered  'dont 
know.'  Since  I  am  more  interested  In  remain- 
ing in  an  employed  status  than  I  am  in  un- 
covering the  detells  of  our  company's  retire- 
ment plan,  I  am  not  planning  any  nUUtancy 
ot  my  own." 

"Total  engineering  experience,  38  years; 
average  years  per  employer,  three:  longest 
time  with  one  employer,  eight;  total  forfeited 
years,  all." 

"As  president  of  a  small  ctHnpany,  I  have 
been  xinable  to  find  a  bank,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  comparable  organization  offer- 
ing a  portable  pension  plan  available  to  our 
employees.  Of  much  more  Interest  to  me  than 
Congressional  meddling,  is  assistance  in  find- 
ing one  or  two  such  plans,  particularly  plans 
that  offer  tax  breaks  to  ofTset  the  disadvan- 
tages of  inflation.  As  an  individual.  I  happen 
to  have  a  limited  equity  with  TIAA,  but  this 
plan  is  not  available  to  our  employees.  I 
know  of  nothing  wrong  with  the  TIAA/CREP 
setup,  other  than  the  fact  that  it  U  available 
only  to  a  limited  group." 

"...  questions  concerning  my  employer's 
pension  plan,  in  general,  were  answered  by 
the  company.  The  representative  cif^i™^*^ 
that  the  employer  contribution  is  set  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations.  I 
stispect  that  the  company  contributes  as 
much  as  it  can  deduct  from  its  corporate 
taxes,  and  no  more.  The  area  of  pension 
portability  is  of  prime  interest  to  me  and 
I  am  anxious  for  the  n.8.  OovemuMnt  to  en- 
act some  new  legislation  in  this  area." 
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PxNBiOMs:  The  Bic  liOrrxaT 
(By  R.  J.  Backs  and  Frank  Cummings) 
Private  pension  plans  are  an  important 
source  of  retirement  Income  for  engineers 
in  the  V&.  Although  resources  such  as  Oov- 
emment-sponsored  Social  Security,  personal 
savings,  and  Investments  are  widely  avail- 
able, the  inoome  they  provide  is  often  inade- 
quate luiless  supplemented  by  a  private  pen- 
sion plan. 

Such  private  plans  are  motivated  by  the 
Individual's  need  for  personal  seoxirlty  as 
well  as  competitive  and  social  pressures  on 
companies  and  other  groups.  However,  the 
operational  driving  force  behind  most  of 
them  lies  in  tax  advantages  offered  by  the 
0S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IBS) .  In  fact, 
such  plans  usually  offer  Uttle  of  Q>eclal  value 
to  eoiployers  or  employees  unless  they  have 
been  qualified  by  the  IRS,  for  such  qualifica- 
tion brings  highly  significant  tax  advantages. 

AOVaKTAGXS  07  IBS  QUAUriCATZON 

For  the  employer,  IRS  quallflcatlon  means 
tax  deductlpns  on  his  contributions  to  the 
plan.  Like  salary  costs,  such  contributions 
are  fiUly  tax-deductible  as  business  expenses, 
even  though  the  money  goes  Into  a  trust  fund 
rather  than  into  employees'  pockets. 

For  the  employee,  there  Is  no  Income  tax 
to  pay  on  his  portion  of  the  fund,  until  he 
actually  receives  retirement  money.  And 
when  he  \A  retired,  the  former  employee  is 
likely  to  be  In  a  lower  Inoome  tax  bracket. 

For  the  private  retirement  fund  itself,  all 
Inoome — such  as  dividends,  interest,  and  cap- 
ital gains — Is  tax-exempt  as  long  as  the 
money  remains  In  the  fund. 

PKirsioirs  wrm  iicmbhate  vxstinc 
In  earlier  articles  on  pension  (IEEE  Spec- 
trum, November  1973,  pp.  63-68,  and  May 
1973,  pp.  65-58) .  the  key  importance  of  "vest- 
ing" was  emphasized.  The  articles  pointed 
out  that  most  private  pension  plans  do  not 
give  the  employee  a  fully  vested  Interest 
until  he  has  been  In  the  plan  for  10  to  20 
years.  Thias,  each  employee  hopes  he  can 
outlast  his  feUows  and  collect  a  pension. 
The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  many  employees 
and  most  engineers  never  do  collect.  Cur- 
rently, each  pension  winner  reaps  the  bene- 
fits of  payments  made  for  five  to  ten  not-so- 
lucky  former  employees. 

If  private  pension  plans  provided  Imme- 
diate vesting,  an  englr>eer  moving  from  Job 
to  Job  ootUd  accumulate  his  pension  piece- 
meal instead  of  losing  his  pension  rights  with 
each  Job  change. 

The  picture  seems  clear:  engineers'  pen- 
sion needs  would  be  best  met  by  private  pen- 
sion plans,  quallfled  by  the  IHS  and  offering 
Immediate  vesting.  Why  then  dont  employers 
offer  such  plans? 

THE   EICPLOTZk'b   ttTTJWM* 

Employer  resistance  to  pension  plans  with 
Immediate  vesting  Is  based  on  a  prospect  of 
Increased  costs  with  no  additional  offsetting 
tax  benefits.  This  same  factor  makes  Imme- 
diate vesting  a  rarity  In  union-run  plans. 

If  new  pension  laws  required  Immediate 
vesting  for  all  existing  pension  plans,  the  an- 
nual cost  Increase  needed  to  maintain  pres- 
ent benefit  leveU  cotild  come  to  35  percent 
or  more  of  current  corporate  profits.  This 
prospect  could  very  well  cause  a  large  num- 
ber of  employers  to  lose  their  Incentive  to 
have  any  plan  at  all. 

Pay  your  own  way 

Although  Inunedlate  vesting  can  double 
the  overtai  cost  of  operation  of  a  pension 
plan,  the  increase  for  any  individual  em- 
ployee would  be  small.  In  fact,  the  average 
engineer  could  purchase  Immediate  vesting 
by  xislng  only  a  part  of  his  normal  salary  In- 
creases for  pension  purposes  over  a  period  of 
a  few  years. 

Salary  money  Invested  In  plans  run  by  em- 
ployers or  by  a  professional  society  like  IEEE 
would  seem  to  offer  a  practical  way  for  engi- 


neers to  get  Immediate  vesting  but,  because 
of  the  IRS  rules  on  "discrimination,"  which 
will  be  explained  later  in  this  article,  such 
plans  do  not  meet  current  tax-qualification 
requireoMnts. 

Many  large  corporations  have  set  iip  spe- 
cial pension  plans  for  key  executives  tailored 
to  meet  the  mutual  interests  of  the  employer 
and  bis  executives.  Such  plans  often  Include 
Immediate  vesting,  but  they  do  not  qualify 
for  IRS  tax  tx>niises,  and  the  employer  gets 
no  deduction  for  pension  money  until  It  Is 
actually  given  to  the  employee  on  retirement. 

For  small  groups  of  executives,  many  cor- 
porations seem  willing  to  forgo  immediate 
tax  deductions.  But,  to  be  responsive  to  their 
stockholders'  financial  Interests,  these  corpo- 
rations cannot  incur  such  exi>enses  for  their 
entire  work  force,  and  that  Is  substantially 
what  the  tax  code  demands  if  a  plan  Is  to 
be  qualified  by  the  IRS. 

ns   "OISCaiMINATION"   RULES 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code,  administered 
by  the  IRS,  contains  guidelines  designed  to 
prevent  pension-plan  "discrimination"  In  fa- 
vor of  "higher  paid  employees."  These  are 
the  guidelines  that  keep  special  executive 
pension  plans  from  qualifying  for  tax  bo- 
nuses. And  these  same  guidelines  present  a 
frustrating  barrier  to  tax  qualification  for 
any  special  pension  provisions  for  engineers, 
unless  all  employees  share  similar  benefits. 
For  instance,  any  "engineers-only"  pension 
plan  that  features  Inunedlate  vestmg  would 
be  ruled  by  the  IRS  as  discriminatory  against 
other  employees  who  have  nonlmmedlate 
vesting  plans,  even  if  the  IRS  were  shown 
that  the  employer's  contributions  to  each 
plan  (the  plan  for  the  engineers,  and  the 
plan  for  everyone  else)  were  proportionately 
the  same. 

A  retirement  plan  set  up  by  IEEE  would  be 
subject  to  similar  treatment :  Let  us  suppose 
that  IEEE  were  to  establish  a  retirement 
fund  for  Its  members,  providing  Immediate 
vesting.  Even  if  the  plan  Itself  were  to 
receive  preliminary  IRS  qualification,  em- 
ployers could  not  make  tea-deductible  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  unless  all  their  non- 
IEEE  employees  were  covered  by  similar  plans 
with  Immediate  vesting.  Even  if  the  em- 
ployer's contributions  to  the  IEEE  fund  were 
identical  to  those  he  formerly  paid  Into  his 
own  qualified  plan,  the  IRS  would  bold  that 
the  arrangement  was  "discriminatory,"  and 
the  entire  plan  would  be  disqualified. 

Despite  the  apparent  egalitarian  intent 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  pension  guide- 
lines, their  effect  is  to  discriminate  against 
engineers.  For  instance,  trade  unions  that 
do  not  represent  highly  paid  employees  are 
free  to  set  up  the  same  tax-qualified.  Imme- 
diate-vesting plans  that  seems  to  be  denied 
to  the  IEEE  by  the  Code. 

LOOPHOLES  ZH  THE  TAX  KULES 

A  major  hope  for  providing  IEEE  members 
with  the  pensions  they  need  lies  In  working 
out  an  exception  to  the  IRS  rules  that  would 
allow  IRS  qualification  to  a  multiemployer 
engineer-only  plan. 

The  fact  that  such  exceptions  have  worked 
for  other  groups  leads  us  to  expect  that  such 
a  solution  may  also  be  found  for  engineers. 

For  Instance,  under  present  law,  self- 
employed  persons  are  allowed  tax  advantages 
for  their  own  contributions  to  their  own 
pension  plans,  which  an  employee  of  a 
corporation  would  not  be  allowed.  Under 
the  so-called  Keogh  law.  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
or  even  a  self-employed  engineer  can  set  up 
his  own  pension  plan,  get  a  tax  deduction 
for  self-contributions  of  as  much  as  $2500 
a  year,  and  thus  solve  much  of  his  re- 
tirement problem.  However,  this  arrangement 
offers  no  help  to  engineers  who  are  employees 
unless  proposed  legislation  extending  this 
option  Is  passed. 

Professors  are  certainly  more  highly  paid 
than  other  employees  of  colleges,  yet  they 


have  their  own  special  portable  pension 
plan — ^TIAA-CREF — that  offers  Immediate 
vesting  and  stlU  is  qualified  by  the  IRS.  The 
rulings  and  special  section  of  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Code  that  make  TIAA-CREF  viable 
were  written  many  years  ago  and  are  not 
I4>plicable  to  nonacademle  engineers'  current 
pension  problems.  But  there  Is  another 
precedent  that  seems  to  promise  more  direct 
application  to  the  special  pension  needs  ot 
engineers  who  are  employees. 

The  HaU  case 
Many  years  ago,  a  taxpayer  took  the  posi- 
tloa  that  higher  paid  workers  oould  have 
a  separate  plan,  with  different  vesting,  as 
long  as  the  contribution  rate  was  not  "dis- 
criminatory." The  Treasury  Department  re- 
fused to  agree,  the  taxpayer  took  the  case 
to  Court  and  toon,  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Oovemment  does  not 
believe  itself  bound  by  thU  precedent  and 
continues  to  disagree  with  It.  Recent  discus- 
sions, however,  raise  the  hope  that  before 
long  it  may  be  possible  to  persuade  the  Treas- 
ury to  relent,  at  least  in  some  cases,  and 
hopefully  in  oura. 

IEEE   STEATBGT  AND  ntOSPBCTS 

With  Treastiry  Department  permission  for 
an  engineers -only  plan,  IEEE  could  go  to  em- 
ployers and  say:  "Here  Is  a  plan.  You  can 
contribute  to  It.  It  will  not  cost  you  sub- 
stantially more  than  you  are  now  paying  for 
pensions  for  your  engineers  In  your  own  plan. 
It  will  have  the  advantage  that  you  can  offer 
engineers  who  Join  your  company  a  plan 
with  immediate  vesting  and  the  opportunity 
to  acctimulate,  in  a  single  pension  plan, 
credits  and  contributions  from  all  their  em- 
ployers." To  that  end,  IEEE  is  working  with 
the  Treasury  to  try  to  effect  a  reappratsal 
of  the  Hall  case,  permitting  an  engineers- 
only  mtUtlemployer  pension  plan. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  testifying  before 
Congress  in  hopes  of  establishing  a  national 
mlntmimi  vesting  standard  within  the  next 
five  to  ten  years.  And  we  are  also  testifying 
in  behalf  of  broader  permission  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  for  tax -deductible  con- 
tributions, not  Just  by  self-employed  profes- 
sionals, but  by  corporate  employees  as  well. 

Furthermore,  we  are  supporting  congres- 
sional efforts  to  enact  a  provision  (which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year)  to  require,  as 
part  of  Federal  procurement  regulations, 
that  there  be  early  vesting  in  pension  plans 
'  that  receive  cost-retmbtusible  treatment  un- 
der Oovemment  contracts. 

To  back  all  this  up,  we  intend  to  develop 
pension  plans  that  will  meet  these  proposed 
standards  and  take  advantage  of  any  new 
tax  rulings  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtam. 

WHAT    TOU    CAH    DO 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this 
approach,  you  should  let  yotu-  views  be  heard, 
write  to  Forum,  IEEE  Spectrum.  346  East  47 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  or  to  the  IEEE 
Pension  Committee  at  the  same  address.  T'hls 
feedback  Is  essential  In  designing  a  program 
to  meet  all  the  members'  needs. 

Equally  important,  let  your  Congressman 
know  about  your  viewpoint  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

The  Institute  cannot  and  will  not  advise 
you  on  what  position  you  as  an  Individual 
should  take.  Your  own  circumstances  will 
dictate  your  response  to  any  legislative  pro- 
posals. But  as  a  US.  citizen,  you  have  both 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  participate  in  the 
governmental  process.  Hearings  on  key  bills 
are  l>elng  held  right  now.  You  should  act  at 
once  if  you  want  to  exercise  your  rights 
effectively. 

Your  Post  Office  can  give  you  the  name  and 
address  of  your  VS.  Representatives  and 
Senators.  Your  phone  company  can  connect 
you  to  Western  Union,  which  has  a  special 
rate  for  telegrams  to  the  Congress.  A  minute 
of  your  time  today  may  mean  better  vesting 
for  you  tomorrow. 
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WILL  TOU   BX  A   LOSZB  XW  TBS  BIO 
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Four  out  of  five  englnMrs  never  get  any 
benefits  from  pension  plana.  Here  la  a  check- 
list of  questions  an  engineer  should  ask.  to 
determine  whether  a  pension  plan  Is  of  real 
benefit  to  him. 

Kotry.  At  what  point  (a^  and  years  of 
service)  does  an  employee  become  a  "partici- 
pant" In  the  pension  plan?  In  other  W(vds, 
when  do  his  credited  years  of  service  begin 
to  accumulate?  Many  plans  require  that  the 
employee  reach  a  given  age  and  be  employed 
for  an  Initial  period  of  time  before  any  years 
begin  to  count  toward  his  pension. 

Vesting.  At  what  point  do  your  earned 
pension  credits  "vest"?  That  Is,  how  many 
years  of  partlclpatlcm  (once  you  become  a 
"IMirtlclpant"  In  the  plan)  do  you  need  to 
qualify  for  a  nonforfeitable  pension — a  bene- 
fit you  dont  loee  If  you  change  }obs,  whether 
voluntarily  or  involimtarlly.  Note:  even  If 
you  are  "vested,"  that  doeont  mean  you  get 
the  pension  when  you  vest.  But  It  does  mean 
that.  If  you  live  to  retirement  age  (usually 
65) ,  you  are  guaranteed  the  pension  at  that 
time,  even  if  you  have  changed  Jobs  In  the 
meantime. 

Funding.  How  well  Is  the  plan  "funded?" 
Is  there  a  trust  fund  or  an  Insurance  contract 
holding  the  money  to  pay  for  your  vested 
pension?  If  the  employer  went  out  of  busl- 
neas  today,  or  next  year,  or  a  few  years  from 
now,  or  If  he  "terminated"  the  plan,  would 
there  be  enough  money  In  the  i^an  to  pay 
off  everything  that  Is  owed? 

Termination.  Does  the  employer  have  the 
unilateral  right  to  terminate  the  plan  at  any 
time?  If  he  has  that  right.  Is  there  enough 
money  In  the  fund  to  pay  off,  even  after 
termination  of  the  plan? 

Forfeiture.  Even  If  there  Is  "vesting,"  does 
the  plan  forfeit  your  pension  under  some 
circumstances?  For  Instance,  would  you  lose 
your  pension  credits  If  you  went  to  work 
for  a  competitor,  were  fired  for  "cause,"  or 
quit  volimtarlly  or  without  notice? 

Benefits.  What  would  the  benefit  level  be. 
If  you  vested?  What  te  an  average  pension? 
Are  there  early  retirement  features?  Are 
there  survivorship  benefits  for  your  spouse 
and  children? 

Service.  How  is  "credited  service"  under 
the  plan  computed?  Is  there  a  provision  for 
forfeiture  of  credited  service  if  there  Is  a 
"break  in  service"?  Suppose  you  work  enough 
years  to  vest,  but  the  years  are  not  all  con- 
secutive, do  you  still  get  your  pension? 

Implementatlcm.  When  you  vest,  or  when 
you  leave  your  employer,  do  you  get  a  certif- 
icate showing  what  your  rights  are?  Do  you 
know  how  to  apply  for  benefits  when  you 
are  65,  and  to  whom?  Remember,  it  may  be 
a  long  time  before  you  retire,  and  the  com- 
pany may  have  moved,  or  changed,  or  dls- 
•|>pe*red  In  the  meantlxo^. 

Vsaslblllty.    Most    Important    Is    the    key 


question:  How  many  yean  does  It  take  to 
vest?  Is  there  any  reasonable  likelihood  that 
you  will  work  that  many  years?  If  you  cant 
answer  the  last  question  with  a  "yes,"  then 
you  dont  really  have  retirement  seeorlty 
under  your  present  plan. 

roa  rcxTKxa  iSAonf o 
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HIGH  DRUG  PRICES:  A  CASE 
STUDY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  previ- 
ous occasions  I  have  presented  to  the 
Senate  considerable  evidence  that  the 
drug  Industry  charges  higher  prices  for 
their  products  In  the  United  States  than 
in  other  countries.  The  drug  firms  do  not 
deny  this  fact.  They  charge  what  the 
traffic  will  bear,  and  they  have  been  get- 
ting away  with  it.  Today,  I  would  like  to 
describe  a  different  situation  which 
demonstrates  in  another  way  how  the 
American  people  are  being  exploited  be- 
cause the  law  in  this  country  permits 
that  to  be  done.  Although  we  have  a 
good  system  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  marketing  of  unsafe  and  ineffective 
drugs,  we  do  not  have  any  mechanism 
to  protect  the  public  against  excessively 
high  prices.  Let  us  Illustrate. 

Sault  St.  Marie  is  a  small  dty  of  15,136 
population  in  northern  Michigan.  Three 
miles  away — a  10-minute  ride  over  a  toll 
bridge  is  its  sister  city  of  Sault  St. 
Marie  in  Canada,  population  81,290.  In 
many  respects  these  two  cities  are  simi- 
lar: Both  are  industrial  areas,  manufac- 
turing machine  parts,  concrete  products, 
and  especially  electricity  and  power.  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  residents  on 
the  Canadian  side  are  much  better  off, 
for  if  they  are  sick,  they  can  buy  drugs 
for  much  less  than  their  counterparts 
on  the  U.S.  side. 

Orlnase,  discovered  by  the  Hoechst 
Co.  in  Germany,  Is  a  drug  used  by  people 
who  have  diabetes.  Those  who  need  It 
take  it  day  after  day  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  is  marketed  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Upjohn  Co.  The  price  to  the 
druggist  in  Itfichlgan  is  $82.68  for  1,000 
0.5-milllgram  capsules.  It  Is  available  to 
the  druggist  on  the  Canadian  side  under 


the  brand  name  of  Oramlde  for  $6.63,  less 
than  one-twelfth  as  much. 

Hydrodluril  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
prescribed  drugs  in  this  countey  and  is 
used  by  the  elderly  to  relieve  their  high 
blood  pressure.  It  is  the  kind  of  drug 
that  people  use  for  a  long  time.  It  is  man- 
ufactured in  this  coimtry  by  Merck, 
Sharp  k  Dohme  and  is  available  to  drug- 
gists  in  this  country  for  $75  for  1,000 
50-milligram  capsules.  Hie  same  prod- 
uct in  the  same  quantity  is  available  to 
the  druggist  in  Canada  at  $4.63  under 
the  name  Urodde. 

Butaadidln  is  an  anti-inflammatory 
drug  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Swiss  firm  Ciba- 
Qeigy.  It  is  used  for  arthritis;  it  ranks 
among  the  top  100  drugs  prescribed  in 
this  country;  and  it  is  used  mostly  by 
those  in  the  medicare  age  group.  In  this 
coimtry  it  is  available  to  the  druggist  at 
$67.28  for  1,000  100-mllllgram  tablets.  In 
Canada  it  is  available  to  the  druggist 
at  $3.67  under  the  trade  name  Phenbuta- 
zone.  In  other  words,  a  resident  on  this 
side  of  the  border  would  have  to  pay  per- 
haps 18  times  more  for  this  drug  than 
their  neighbors  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Puradantin  is  an  anti-infective  widely 
used  for  urinary  tract  infections.  Manu- 
factured by  Eaton  Laboratories,  it  is 
available  to  the  druggist  in  Michigan  at 
$161.88  for  1,000  lOO-milllgram  tablets. 
Three  miles  away  in  Canada  this  same 
drug  is  available  to  the  druggist  for  $9.45 
or  about  one-seventeenth  as  much  imder 
the  brand  name  of  Furatine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  vast  dif- 
ferences In  prices  paid  by  the  elderly 
of  widely  used  drugs  available  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Hie  U.8. 
prices,  taken  from  the  1973  red  book, 
are  prices  paid  by  the  druggists  in  the 
United  States,  bought  rtther  directly 
from  the  manufacturer  or  through 
wholesalers.  Tlie  Canadian  prices  are 
taken  from  the  q?ring  1973  catalog  of 
the  Canadian  subsidiary  of  the  Intema- 
tion  Chemical  li  Nuclear  Corp.,  an  Amer- 
ican corporaticn  based  in  Irvine,  Calif. 
No  effort  was  made  to  select  the  lowest 
Cana<flan  price. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  obJectioQ,  the  table  was 
ordoped  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  BRAND  NAME  WHOLESALE  DRUG  PRICES 


U.S.  brand  namt, 
comptny,  dosaft 
torn)  and  quantity 


Pries  to 
pkaniMCWs 


In  Uiritad 
states 


In 
Canada 


Brand  name  of  dnif 
markatadbylCNi 
in  Canada 


Olllcial  (^naric)  nama  and 
tharapeutic  catajory 


FuradMtin  (Eaton): 
SOmc: 

lOO'j $10.26 

1,000's 80.94 

100  mg: 

100"$. 20.52 

1.000's 161.88 

Orinasa  (Upiohii): 

O.Sfni: 

500's 41.87 

l.OOO-s 82.U 

Hydndiuril  (Merck): 

25  mg: 

100« 3.80 


$1.02    Furantina.. 

5.30 

1.58 
9. 45 


Nitrafurantojn     (antl-infac- 
Uve). 


4.17   Onmide Tolbutamida  (anti-dialwtic). 

D'  63 


.75   Unzjda. 


Hydrochloro  thiaada  (diure- 
UcX 


U.S.  brand  nama, 
company,  dosan 
fonn  and  quantity 


Price  to 
phannaein 

Brand  name  o*  drug 

In    mailiatad  by  ION  >        Oflldal  (lanaric)  name  and 
Canada    ia  Canada  tharapasBc  cat^ory 


In  United 
States 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


\m't $3150 

SOmj: 

fOO's 6.00 

1,000's 57.00 

ButanlUUn  (Geigy): 

100  mg: 

IW's 7.08 

1.000't «7.28 

Librium  (Roche): 

25  mg:  SCO's 47.49 

Valium  (Redie): 
2  mg: 

lOO's 6.70 

1,000-s 67.53 


$3.61 

.90 
4.63 


.88    Pbenbutanna Phanylbutazan«(anti-lnflini- 

matory  anti-rtieumatic). 
3.67 

189   Com CMorodiazapoiida  (tnnqull- 

Inr). 

1.86    E-Pam Diazepam  (tranquilizer). 
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eompeny,  dosa^ 

InUnMwi 

U 

larm  and  quantity 

States 

Canada 

Vali«in(liociM): 

"^OO's 

^^    1.000't 

$7.25 
11.49 

gS 

TdO's 

.       ILIO 

4.08 

LOGO'S 

.      111.63 

36.80 

Oanon  (LiHy): 

65  mg: 

lOO's 

7.02 

2.22 

XfiM't 

74.20 

UOO 

Oarvon  Coawound 

1 

•^^fio's 

7.32 

2.45 

500's 

34.77 

11.00 

1.000's 

77.04 

17.78 

Tammycin  (Pibar): 
250  mg: 

IflO's 

20.48 

189 

500's 

9113 

1151 

Sleiaane  (Smith, 
Nine  S  Fraitch): 

5mg: 

lOO's 

10.2S 

2.10 

1.000's 

92.50 

1183 

10  mg: 

AO'J 

12.80 

2.95 

1,000's..... 

.     11100 

2110 

Diabinese  (Pflzar): 

2179 

156 

100  mg:  SOO'a. 

Pramarin  (Ayerat): 

1.25  nt: 

lOO's 

191 

145 

1,000's 

6153 

2125 

Thoraziaa  (Smith, 
Nine  1  French^: 

ISiiit: 

lOO's 

180 

1.05 

^    1,000's 

36.00 

111 

"fli's 

4.40 

1.2S 

1,000's 

41.75 

133 

100  mi: 

lOb's 

140 

1.83 

1,000's 

SL2S 

1L67 

Pricate 
pkamudas 

Brand  name  of  drus 

marlialadbylCNi       Official  (fanefte)  name  and 

in  Canada  tberapeutK  category 


PIW>-65 Pnpoiyphene  (analgesic). 

PWCO-eS Pnpenpbtna     plus    APC 

.  (anaiftsic). 

X-TET OiyWrbcytlliw  (antibiotic). 

Tarihoiae Triflaoperadne     (liaaquil- 

izer). 

CMoramide CMorpmpamide      ^ntidla- 

Conjufitad  EttroiM. 

astrotens. 


ChlorproM. 


Chlorpromazine  (tnnqui- 
lizer). 


U.S.  brand  name, 
eompeny,  dosage 
form  and  quantity 


Plica  to 
pharmadet 


In  United 
States 


In 
Canada 


'  Brand  name  of  drug 
martietedbylGNi 
in(^nada 


Official  (generic)  ._ 
ttierapeufic  cateiory 


and 


HwrelDaQISV 
niarm.  Co.): 

soma: 

no's a  72 

500's S.60 

100  ma: 

idO's 7.99 

SCO's 3195 

Daetdroa  (Maick): 

0.50  III:  lOO's...       1135 

a75mg:100's...       12.94 
Tofranil  (Gaify): 

10  mi: 

ftiO's 181 

1,000's 5121 

25  mt.: 

lOO's 107 

1,000's 8111 

50  mt: 

TbO's 1145 

l,a00's 141 7S 

RiUlin(Ciba): 

10  mg: 

fiio's 6.24 

500's 30.89 

20  mg: 

ToO's 77 

500't i  42.50 

EaviUMerdi}: 

10    g: 

lOO's 4.28 

1,000's 4162 

25  mg: 

lOO's 155 

1,000's 81.23 

SOmg: 

foO's 1120 

1,000's 144.29 

Flagyl  (Seerle): 

250  mg: 

l&s 1198 

1,000's 122.00 

Mellaril  (Sandoz): 

10  mg: 

roO's 194 

1,000's 56.40 

25  mg: 

lOO't 116 

XJMft. 77.52 

50  a«: 

BO'S 194 

1/XlO's. 84.96 


$100   Uridon (ailorthalidone  (oral  anti- 

13. 93  hypertensive  diuretic). 

4.12 
1191 

49.8   Dextsone Daumathasone  (oortiGo- 

7.87  ttarold). 

1.62    ImprI Imipramina  (anUdapraa- 

112  saaO. 

2.22 

1120 

147 
24.70 


113    MetMdate. 
14.31 

147 
25.49 


1.39    Levata. 
106 


HCL  Methyl-phenidata 
(mood  elevator). 


Amitriptvlina    (anti-dapres* 


mitriptvll 
sani). 


2.55 
1167 

4.45 

30.00 


111   Triludda. 
27.56 


Matronidazola     (anU-lnfac* 
tiva). 


2.08    Thioril. 
1127 

125 
23.15 

4.86 
36.10 


Thioridazin  (tranquOitar). 


>  Intamational  ChiBJCil  and  Nadaar  Corporatioa. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  why  are 
these  widely  used  dnigs  imavailable  in 
this  country  at  the  same  prices  as  in 
Canada? 

Why  should  the  people  in  the  United 
States  pay  up  to  18  times  more  for  the 
same  drug  than  our  Canadian  neighbors? 

The  American  company.  International 
Chemical  It  Nuclear,  would  be  glad  to  sell 
the  drugs  in  the  United  States  at  the 
same  prices  they  sell  in  Canada.  The 
fact  is  that  this  company  at  this  time 
cannot  sell  these  drugs  in  the  United 
States  at  any  price. 

The  explanation  is  that  Canada  has  a 
compulsory  licensing  system  for  drug 
p&tents  to  protect  the  public  against 
price  gouging.  If  the  Canadian  Govem- 
ment  finds  that  prices  of  drugs  are  too 
high  as  a  result  of  a  patent  monopoly,  it 
has  the  authority  to  direct  the  patent 
holder  to  license  others  on  a  reasonable 
royalty  basis.  This  provides  some  com- 
petition as  well  as  a  fair  return  to  the 
patent  holder  on  the  research  and  other 
developmental  costs  with  respect  to  the 
licensed  drug. 

Both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  the  mechanism  to  protect  the  pub- 


>  Hall  of  1,000  price  of  $15.01. 

lie  against  unsafe  and  ineffective  drugs. 
It  is  in  the  capability  of  the  two  coim- 
tries  to  protect  their  citizens  against  ex- 
cessively high  prices  where  the  contrast 
is  striking.  Canada  has  a  patent  licens- 
ing system  to  protect  its  people  against 
excessively  high  prices.  The  U.S.  Qovem- 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  way  to 
protect  its  people  against  such  exploita- 
tion. The  United  States  is  the  only  in- 
dustrial country  In  the  world  which  has 
set  no  limits  to  the  degree  of  exploita- 
tion of  its  citizens  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  health.  It  is  to  rectify  this  de- 
ficiency that  early  this  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  protect  the  public  against  mo- 
nopolistic excesses.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  upon  the 
certification  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  to  require  that  a  drug  patent  be- 
come available  for  reasonable  royidty  li- 
censing on  nondiscriminatory  terms  un- 
der certain  conditions.  The  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  proposed  legislation  will 
assure  due  process  of  law  and  orderly 
and  expeditious  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  {u;t. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hds- 

DLESTON) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  S.  372,  with  a 
vote  to  occur  at  no  later  than  3:30  pjn. 
today. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  bill. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (8.  373)  to  ameiul  tlie  OommuJUea- 
tlotks  Act  of  1984  to  rellave  broiMloasten  oC 
the  equal  time  requlreznazit  of  aec.  816  wltb 
respect  to  presidential  and  vice  praatdoitlal 
candidates  and  to  amend  ttie  Campaign  Com- 
munications Beform  Act  to  provide  further 
limitation  on  ezpendltiires  in  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  elective  office. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  56,  Use  3.  strike  "(f)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(f)  (1)". 

On  page  56,  between  Unes  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  Any  person  making  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure In  excess  of  $1,000  to  purcbase 
services  or  products  shall,  for  purposes  of 
thla  subsection,  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  making  sucb  expenditure  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  the  election  of  whom  would  be 
Influenced  favorably  by  tbe  use  of  such 
products  or  services.  No  person  shall  make 
any  charge  for  services  or  products  furnished 
to  a  person  described  In  the  precedlqg  sen- 
tence unless  that  candidate  (or  a  person 
spectflcally  authorized  by  that  candidate  In 
writing  to  do  so)  certified  In  writing  to  tbe 
person  making  the  charge  that  the  payment 
of  that  charge  will  not  exceed  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  i^pllcable  to  that  candidate 
under  this  section." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  aq^endment  that  I  offered  last  Satur- 
day. I  explained  It  then,  and  I  shall  ex- 
plain it  once  again  in  a  very  concise  way. 

Inadvertently,  there  is  an  inadequacy 
as  to  a  particular  situation  in  the  bill 
that  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  This  does 
not  have  to  do  with  disclosure,  but  actu- 
ally deals  with  the  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures. The  bill  as  reported  defines  when  a 
person  acts  on  behalf  of  a  candidate. 
That  is  a  person  must  either  be  an  agent 
of,  or  authorized  by  the  candidate. 

The  situation  arises  as  to  what  we  do  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  acts  Inde- 
'pendently  and  without  being  an.  agent 
and  without  being  authorized.  Can  an 
entrepreneur  go  into  a  State  and  if  he  Is 
not  an  agent  of  or  airthorized  by  a  can- 
didate expend  an  unlimited  amount  of 
money  on  behalf  of  the  candidate? 

As  the  biU  is  now  drawn,  the  answer 
would  be  in  the  affirmative.  Here  we  have 
gone  so  far  as  limiting  the  amount  that 
an  individual  can  give  to  a  committee.  He 
can  give  $3,000  for  the  Presidency.  He 
can  give  $3,000  for  any  candidate  for  the 
Senate. 

I  think  that  a  person  could  go  into  a 
community  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
feeling  that  he  would  like  to  give  a  lot 
more  than  $3,000  for  a  particular  can- 
didate, either  to  elect  him  or  to  defeat 
him.  He  would  go  Into  that  State,  or  if  he 
were  a  resident,  he  could  still  do  it,  with- 
out consulting  with  the  candidate,  with- 
out getting  his  permission  to  be  an  agent, 
or  without  getting  his  permission  to  be 
authorized.  He  could  go  to  a  newspaper 
and  buy  $50,000  worth  of  advertisements. 
This  would  have  to  be  disclosed  in  due 
time,  as  indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
-  Kentucky.  However,  Insofar  as  the  limlt- 
atloo  on  the  expenditure  of  money  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  would  have  none. 

In  order  to  overcome  that,  what  this 
amendment  actually  does  is  to  say  that 
Uiat  person  can  spend  up  to  $1,000,  but 
beyond  that  $1,000,  In  any  event  he  would 
have  to  get  the  certification  of  one  of 
the  candidates.  Therefore,  If  he  came 
into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  ex- 
aini>le,  and  he  was  against  the  Demo- 


cratic candidate  and  two  or  three  other 
candidates  were  nmning  against  that 
Democratic  candidate,  he  would  be  free 
to  spend  up  to  $1,000,  whatever  amount 
he  wants.  However,  beyond  the  $1,000,  he 
would  have  to  be  certified  by  one  of  the 
opposing  candidates. 

An  argument  has  been  rtiised  concern- 
ing the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  this  amendment.  The  constitutional 
question  was  raised  insofar  as  an  over- 
all ceiling  is  concerned  as  to  a  candidate. 
We  are  not  trying  to  limit  the  right  of 
expression.  We  are  not  trsrlng  to  do  that 
at  all.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  limit 
the  amount  of  expenditures.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  constitutional.  I  believe 
that  is  in  the  public  interest. 

In  this  amendment  what  we  have  done 
is  to  accept  subsection  (f )  on  page  55. 1 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would  ac- 
cept this  Eunendment  and  in  that  way 
clear  up  some  of  the  very  glaring  inade- 
quacies in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  some  questions. 

The  Senator  would  make  it  so  that 
any  person,  including  a  committee,  could 
not  spend  more  than  the  aggregate 
amoimt  or  the  total  amoimt  of  $1,000 
without  being  under  the  provision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  that  no  person  could 
make  tiny  expenditure  unless  they  certify 
that  it  would  not  exceed  the  candidate's 
limit.  If  the  amount  were  in  excess  of 
$1,000,  by  going  back  to  subsection  (f). 
it  would  make  it  so  that  they  would  have 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  candidate  or 
else  they  could  not  proceed  to  spend  the 
money  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  other  words,  the  committee  bill 
takes  care  of  an  individual  acting  as  an 
agent  or  an  individual  who  is  authorized. 
However,  it  does  not  take  care  of  that 
Individual  who  Is  not  an  agent  or  is  not 
authorized,  but  acts  Independently. 

Mr.  CANNON.  There  is  one  other  pro- 
vision that  I  am  concerned  about.  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  taken  care  of  it 
in  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  do 
it.  That  is  where  we  have  a  person  who 
is  spending  money  against  a  particular 
candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  would  apply  In 
that  case,  because  then  he  would  have 
to  go  to  the  opposition  to  get  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  could  presume  that 
if  It  was  being  spent  against  one  candi- 
date, it  was  being  spent  on  behalf  of  the 
opposition  to  that  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  he  would  have  to  have  somebody's 
authorization.  And  if  he  did  not  get  au- 
thorization, he  would  have  to  stop  at 
$1,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  it  were  a  primary  and 
someone  attempted  to  spend  money 
against  a  candidate— and  we  might  have 
one  or  a  dozen  candidates  in  that  pri- 
mary— ^what  situation  would  we  have 
in  that  case? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  that  case,  he  would 
be  stepped  at  a  thousand  dollars  unless 
he  could  go  on  and  get  a  certification 
from  the  remaining  11 — that  is.  not  all 
of  them,  but  any  one  of  them. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  might  be  a  constitutional  problem 
under  the  free  speech  provision,  where 
a  person  might  want  to  come  in  and  he 
does  not  care  about  any  of  the  other  10 
candidates,  but  he  says,  "I  want  to  spend 
a  lot  of  money,  if  I  can,  to  defeat  Joe 
Doakes,  because  I  do  not  like  him"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right;  and  this 
amendment  governs  that.  I  repeat  again, 
the  constitutional  question  here  is  this: 

Giving  and  spending  money  do  not  con- 
stitute acts  of  verbal  communication.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Paul  Freund  of  Harvard 
Law  School.  "We  are  dealing  here  not  so  much 
with  tbe  right  of  personal  expression  or  even 
assoclaUon,  but  with  dollars  and  decibels." 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  the  Senator  feels 
this  would  meet  the  constitutionsd  test? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  would  meet  the 
constitutionality  issue.  The  whole  bill 
would. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  would  meet  all 
situations  where  he  might  be  spending, 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  back  a  par- 
ticular candidate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  explain 
to  me  the  current  status  of  this  amend- 
ment in  this  respect?  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  seek  to  prohibit 
someone  from  spending  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  trying  to  help  a  candi- 
date or  trying  to  hurt  some  other 
candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a 
person  who  does  not  want  to  have  that 
thousand  dollars  spent  in  his  behalf 
ought  to  be  penalized  because  he  was 
powerless  to  prevent  someone  from 
spending  it  on  his  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  From  spending  something 
he  did  not  want  to  have  spent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  is  where  they  would  get  into 
the  constitutional  question,  because  then 
there  would  be  a  shutoff . 

We  have  to  realize  that  a  person  can 
speak.  We  have  to  realize  that  a  person 
can  indulge  and  engage  and  participate 
in  a  campaign.  All  we  are  saying  is,  "We 
are  not  stopping  you  from  being  against 
A  or  B  or  C,  and  you  can  say  anything 
you  want  any  time  you  want,  but,  now, 
when  it  comes  to  spending  money  to  ac- 
complish your  purpose,  when  you  get  to 
the  point  of  a  thousand  dollars,  then  you 
are  getting  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  you  are  defeating  the  public  pur- 
pose, because  you  are  going  beyond  the 
principle  of  the  celling."  ITierefore.  In 
that  particular  case,  he  would  have  to 
get  the  certification  of  someone,  and 
that  someone  would  have  to  give  him 
permission  to  act  within  his  celling. 

Mr.  LONG.  WeD.  that  might  meet  the 
problem.  It  Just  seems  to  be  that  the  ap- 
proach should  be.  if  this  tsrpe  of  thing  is 
to  be  pursued,  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
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one  who  wanted  to  defeat  candidate  X. 
for  example 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Two  minutes  more. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  make  it  unlawful  for 
that  person  to  spend  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  trying  to  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  candidate  X.  unless  he  had  the 
consent  of  candidate  T  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  does.  That  is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  it  is  covered,  that  no  person  may 
make  any  charge  for  the  services,  and 
cannot  spend  more  than  that  amount  in 
the  aggregate  unless  he  has  the  consent 
of  the  candidate;  or,  if  he  wants  to  spend 
more  than  that  amount  against  Joe 
DotJces,  then  he  has  to  get  the  consent  of 
the  other  candidate,  whoever  he  may  be. 
Otherwise,  they  would  not  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  for  certifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ai\other  point  I  would 
Uke  to  make  is  that  they  can  hold  all  the 
rallies  they  want  and  do  everything  they 
want  to.  provided  they  do  not  spend  over 
the  thousand  dollars  unless  it  is  certified 
by  one  of  the  candidates.  That  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  Ik.  As  I  said  before,  it  is 
not  to  limit  expression  or  to  close  a  per- 
son's mouth;  it  is  merely  to  close  his 
pocketbook  in  the  public  interest,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sanctity  and  purity 
of  the  elective  process. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  not  that  leave  open 
this  possibility,  that  candidate  X  and 
candidate  Y  are  running,  and  a  man 
wants  to  defeat  candidate  X,  so  there- 
fore he  prevails  upon  candidate  Z  to  en- 
ter the  race,  and  prevails  on  candidate 
Z  to  let  him  spend  all  this  money  sajring 
what  a  bad  candidate  candidate  X  is? 
Does  not  that  possibility  remain  open? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  it  does,  and 
that  Is  always  possible  even  today.  If 
he  does  it  as  a  ruse  or  as  a  subterfuge, 
that  is  his  privilege  as  an  American.  No 
one  can  stop  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  And  if  he  gave  it  to  a 
person  who  wanted  to  spend  it  against 
candidate  X,  emd  had  it  charged  against 
his  overall  limit,  even  though  he  were 
not  a  serious  candidate,  he  could  do  that. 
as  long  as  he  did  not  exceed  the  thousand 
dollar  limit,  or  did  not  exceed  the  $3,000 
limit  which  we  have  in  here. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
think  he  has  Improved  the  amendment, 
and  I  suppose  the  manager  of  the  bill 
is  now  willing  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Personally,  I  have  not 
checked  with  my  minority  colleague,  but 
my  present  inclination,  as  manager  of 
the  bill,  is  to  accept  the  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land a  question. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes for  that  piu*po8e. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
trying  to  do.  I  am  wondering  about  the 
mechanism  he  has  stated.  What  hap- 
pens if  someone  comes  to  me  or  my 
campaign  manager  suid  makes  a  sugges- 


tion, for  instance,  that  they  put  up  a 
large  billboard — which  I  do  not  use  in 
campaigns,  and  always  reject  them — 
and  he  has  a  nice  plan  to  put  up  bill- 
boards, and  we  say,  "No,  we  do  not  want 
that,"  and  the  man  says.  "Well,  I  have 
a  right  to  campaign  if  I  want  to,  and  I 
am  going  to  put  them  up." 

If  those  billboards  cost  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars,  somewhere  along  the 
line  someone,  whether  it  Is  the  painter, 
the  furnisher  of  the  wood  products,  or 
the  laborer  who  puts  them  up,  is  going  to 
reach  the  limit  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
under  my  assumption.  When  Is  It.  under 
the  amendment,  that  someone  has  to 
come  and  ask  us  for  permission  before 
they  bfll? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  up  the  case.  First  of  all,  the  Sena- 
tor says,  this  person  who  comes  to  you 
is  for  you? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  you  do  not  want 
it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  he  says,  "We  will 
do  it  anyway"? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  could  get  nasty  and 
say  he  wants  to  bug  my  opponents,  and 
I  do  not  want  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  this  case,  he  could 
not  go  over  the  $1,000,  because  surely 
your  opponent  Is  not  going  to  charge  It 
up  to  his  own  account.  In  other  words, 
he  would  have  to  go  to  your  opponent  and 
get  permission  to  go  over  the  $1,000. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No;  I  am  talking  about 
someone  for  me.  and  he  is  going  to  buy 
lumber  and  paint  and  put  them  up.  Who 
Is  it  that  Is  going  to  make  the  decision 
when  they  reach  the  $1,000,  the  person 
who  has  the  Idea? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  when  that  person 
goes  to  get  that  billboard,  and  it  is  dver 
$1,000.  he  has  to  have  someone  provide 
certification  over  the  $1,000.  He  cannot 
put  up  a  $1,500  billboard  without  some- 
one's certification.  All  he  can  do,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  spend  $1,000.  ' 

I  do  not  see  why  there  Is  any  difBciity 
in  the  example  the  Senator  gave  at  all. 
because  it  would  be  helpful  to  him.  He 
does  not  want  this  person  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
a  dime  for  billboards  in  my  State,  but 
imder  the  amendment  it  would  be 
charged  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  it  would  not  be 
charged  to  the  Senator  at  all.  He  is  in- 
dependent up  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  amendment  says 
that  if  anyone  makes  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  purchase 
services  or  products,  he  Is  going  to  be 
held  to  act  In  my  behalf  If  It  would  influ- 
ence favorably  my  candidacy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOK.  Now.  wait 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  what  the  amendment  says.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment  sajrs 
that  if  he  spends  or  intends  to  spend  over 
a  thousand  dollars,  he  has  to  have  the 
candidate's  permission.  If  he  goes  ahead 
and  spends  over  a  thousand  dollars  and 
does  not  have  the  candidate's  permission, 
he  falls  under  the  criminal  provisions  of 


the  bill,  not  the  candidate  but  the  indi- 
vidual.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island's  second 
sentence. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  my  understanding  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  what  it  says: 

Any  person  making  an  aggregate  expend- 
iture in  excess  of  Si  ,000  to  purchase  serv- 
ices or  products  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
making  such  expenditure  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  the  election  of  whom  would 
be  Influenced  favorably  by  the  use  of  such 
products  or  services. 

Now,  you  go  on  to  say,  and  this  is 
covered  in  your  answer: 

No  person  shall  make  any  charge  for  serv- 
ices or  products  furnished  to  a  person  de- 
scribed In  the  preceding  sentence  unless 
that  candidate  (or  a  person  specifically  au- 
thorized by  that  candidate  in  writing  to  do 
so)  ... 

In  other  words,  if  you  go  to  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  and  independently  put  in 
an  ad  of  $1,500,  they  will  say,  "We  can- 
not do  it  without  certification." 

Mr.  COOK.  But,  if  they  do  it,  then  the 
Individual,  not  the  candidate,  Is  respon- 
sible for  those  actions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Including  the  news- 
paper, would  be  responsible. 

Mr.  COOK.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right,  and  sub- 
ject to  penal  action. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  Senator,  because  of  the  problem  we 
have  on  this,  obviously,  and  because  of 
the  real  situation  we  present  in  relation 
to  this — and  I  have  not  had  the  same 
things  the  Senator  has — I  am  wondering 
whether  he  would  consider  modifying  his 
amendment.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  in- 
clusion of  any  new  language,  but  to  take 
out  the  words, 

...  (or  a  person  specifically  authorized  by 
that  candidate  In  writing  to  do  so) . 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  we  now 
have  got  an  accounting  procedure  that  is 
rather  di£Qcult — extremely  difficult — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  the  percentage  of  cam- 
paign expenditures  that  wiU  have  to  be 
spent. 

In  making  up  the  records  and  seeing 
to  it  that  the  appropriate  records  get 
filed,  what  bothers  me  is,  I  am  afraid,  in 
this  kind  of  situation,  this  is  something 
the  candidate  himself  should  be  respon- 
sible for  waiving,  because  It  directly  af- 
fects the  specific  amounts  ground  into 
the  bill  by  reason  of  the  5  and  10  cent 
figure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  already  done 
It.  We  have  done  It  in  section  (F)  on  page 
55.  We  have  already  done  It. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  not  happy  with  that 
one  either. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
not,  but  he  can  take  it  to  conference  and 
it  can  be  ironed  out  for  clarification.  But 
the  principle  should  be  left  in  there.  If 
you  change  this  amendment,  you  have  to 
change  your  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  continue 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  understand  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment,  the  first 
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sentence  says  that  il  someone  spends 
more  than  a  thoiisand  dollars  and  It 
would  favorably  affect  my  election,  it  will 
be  charged  to  my  limitation,  right? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  he  does,  he  has  to 
come  and  get  your  certification. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  my  ques- 
tion. The  first  sentence  says,  if  he  spends 
more  than   $1,000   it  will  be  charged 
against  my  limitation. 
Mr.  CXX)K.  No — no,  sir. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  This  Is  something  done 
on  my  behalf. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  imless  you  agree  to 
it.  It  is  only  presumed  to  be  in  your  be- 
half. Then  you  would  have  to  agree  to  It 
and  then  it  makes  it  in  your  behalf.  If 
you  do  not  agree  to  it,  you  destroy  the 
presiunptlon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  the  second  sentence. 
If  I  refuse,  or  if  any  specifically  au- 
thorized person  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds,  refuses  to  cer- 
tify that  it  would  not  exceed  my  expendi- 
ture limitation,  and  he  goes  ahead  and 
spends  $2,000,  am  I  charged  with  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  If  you  have  not 
given  him  the  certification  then  he  Is 
responsible  imder  the  penal  section,  and 
so  is  the  person  who  gives  him  the  serv- 
ices smd  the  product.  He  is  chargeable. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then,  to  make  the 
record  clear,  if  a  candidate  refuses  the 
certification,  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative under  this  portion — this  is  the 
new  subsection  (c),  I  take  It,  the  same 
section  we  were  talking  about  the  other 
day— no  part  of  It  will  be  charged  against 
the  candidate  who  does  not  approve  the 
expenditure. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  can  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  tell  me  when  It  would 
be  charged  against  the  candidate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  you  certify  it. 
When  you  certify  it.  If  you  certify  It.  For 
Instance,  let  us  awume  that  a  friend  of 
mine  who  happens  to  be  a  very  wealthy 
man — and  I  do  not  know  that  many  per- 
sons who  are  that  wealthy — but  a 
wealthy  friend  says  to  me,  "Pastore.  I 
cannot  give  you  more  than  $3,000  for 
your  campaign."  You  see?— He  does  not 
even  come  to  me.  He  makes  It  known  that 
he  wants  to  act  independentiy  of  me.  Tou 
see?  Now  In  this  case  here,  if  he  spends 
that  money,  over  a  thousand  dollars,  he 
has  got  to  get  my  certification  and  It  Is 
charged  up  to  my  overall  celling. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    The    Senator    from 
Rhode  Islanrl  may  have  found  the  solu- 
tion. I  hope  that  he  has.  I  want  to  make 
certain.  Let  me  recount  the  experience  I 
had  when  a  labor  union  put  out  a  special 
edition  of  its  magazine.  In  that  mag8.zine 
was  a  2-page  recitation  of  the  things 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  had  done  for 
that  labor  union.  If  that  Insertion  In  their 
magazine  costs  more  than  $1,000,  It  wUl 
bQ.diarged  against  me  only  if  i  certify 
that  It  would  not  exceed  my  limitation? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  covered  here  In 
another  section. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  this  section? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  That  Is  In  another 
section,  where  these  magazines  are  not 
considered  an  ezpendltore.  That  Is  In 
another  section.  That  Is  In  another  sec- 
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tion.  But  that  labor  union,  it  cannot  go 
out  to  a  circulated  newspaper  through- 
out the  State  and  go  above  the  $1,000 
without  your  consent.  But  an  internal 
periodical,  that  is  part  of  that  thing,  they 
can  do  anything  they  want.  That  is  in  the 
law  now.  That  is  In  the  law.  They  have 
not  waived  that. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  see. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  \mder  a  section 
of  the  old  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  opposed  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
the  other  day.  I  want  to  state  that  I 
would  not  oppose  it  now,  because  it  Is 
my  understanding  there  could  never  be 
a  time  when  this  section  would  cause 
any  candidate  to  have  any  such  expend- 
itures charged  against  his  expenditure 
limitation  imder  this  new  act  imless 
either  he  or  the  i)erson  authorized  by  him 
had  certified  in  writing  that  the  expen- 
diture would  not  exceed  the  limitation - 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, that  it  could  never  be  charged 
against  a  candidate  without  his  consent. 
I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  the  certifica- 
tion, right. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  big 
change  In  here  Is  the  absolute  necessity 
to  change,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion 
and  the  colloquy  last  Saturday,  the  fact 
that  there  Is  not  an  absolute  presump- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  absolute  pre- 
sumption of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  COOK.  We  have  now  made  it  ab- 
solute that  if  in  fact  this  occurs  by  rea- 
son of  the  new  language  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  if  the  ag- 
gregate is  in  excess  of  $1,000.  that  indi- 
vidual, that  group,  or  that  committee, 
must  seek  to  obtain  permission  of  the 
candidate  or  his  designated  agents  to 
go  over  that  amount.  If  he  does,  and  goes 
over  that  amount,  as  I  read  that  same 
literal  sentence,  and  not  having  received 
permission  from  the  candidate  or  his 
designated  agent,  then  It  is  a  matter  of 
that  individual  or  that  committee  and  the 
source  of  the  advertising  being  subject 
to  the  penalties  imder  the  terms  of  this 
act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  is  contrary  to  what 
he  has  Just  said.  My  interpretation  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
is  consistent  with  what  you  said.  Under 
this  language  a  person  ootdd  spend  $2  - 
500.  and  that  would  be  chargeable  against 
my  limitation,  but  no  person  could 
charge  him  for  anything  in  excess  of  a 
thousand  dollars.  That  is  what  the  lan- 
guage says. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no,  no.  WUl  the 
Senator  please  read  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  ITiere  is  nothing  In 
the  language  that  says  that  if  I  do  not 
consent,  the  charge  set  forth  In  the  first 
sentence  is  not  charged  against  my  ex- 
penditure, because  It  says  It  shall  be 
presumed  that  the  «ily  thing  prohibited 
to  this  sentence  Is  another  person  maktog 
a  charge  for  that  service  which  is  already 


presumed  by  the  first  sentence  to  be  on 
my  behalf. 

So  I  tWnk  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  clarified  what  his  in- 
tent is  but  the  Senator's  reading  of  the 
language  would  say  that  any  expenditure 
over  the  thousand  dollars  is  charged  to 
my  account,  but  If  someone  made  ex- 
penditures of  a  thousand  dollars,  the  per- 
son who  rendered  the  $1,000  charge  or 
that  portion  of  the  thousand  dollars 

Mr.  PASTORE.  U  the  Senator  will  look 
on  page  55(f)  of  the  bill  and  read  It. 
secticm  (f)  has  to  do  with  the  person 
who  Is  an  agent  or  \s  authorized^— 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  talking  in  the 
same  langiiage  now,  only  I  am  applying 
it  to  a  case  where  the  person  acts  Inde- 
pendmtly.  In  that  case,  I  am  saying 
you  can  act  independently  and  spend 
$1,000.  Beyond  that,  you  have  got  to 
come  under  section  (f ) .  which  is  alxeadr 
in  the  bill.  ^^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  If  he  spent  over 
$1,000,  it  Is  chargeable  to  me  on  the  fljst 
sentence,  but  the  person  charging  for 
the  service  cannot  collect  under  the 
second  sentence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no:  that  Is  not  It 
at  all. 

The  point  Is  this:  ^o  one  can  tender 
these  services  and  no  one  can  produce 
these  products  without  a  certification  If 
it  is  in  the  aggregate  over  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wants  to  put  that  in  there 
that  no  person  shall  render  such  services 
or  make  any  charge 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  In  thet«. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  not  in  there.  It 
says  you  cannot  charge  for  them.  It  does 
not  say  you  cannot  render  services.  It 
says  that  I  am  chargeable,  as  a  candi- 
date, with  anything  in  excess  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  You  can  render  services, 
but  you  cannot  collect  for  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Look  at  page  65.  How 
does  subsection  (f )  read?  That  is  In  the 
bill. 

No  petBon  abaU  make  any  charge  for  wrv- 
Ices  or  products  knowingly  furnished  to— 

I  am  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  defining  what  Is  <m  be- 
half of  a  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  so  does  the  other 
subsection.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  i>age 
53: 

"(3)  For  puipooea  of  thla  aubaectlon.  an 
expendltiu*  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  made  oo  behalf  of  a  candidate 
If  It  waa  made  by — 

"(A)  an  agent  of  th*  candidate  for  the 
piirpoMs  of  making  any  campaign  expendi- 
ture, or 

"(B)  any  person  authorlied  or  requested 
by  the  candidate  to  make  expenditures  oo  his 
behalf." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator's  objective 
could  be  achieved  by  saying,  "No  person 
shall  render  or  make  any  charge  for  any 
service  or  product  described  in  the  first 
sentence."  Has  not  the  Senator  done  it  in 
the  language?  He  has  done  It  In  what  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  changes 
the  other  section  and  they  accept  his 
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amendment.  I  will  c(^y  his  amendment, 
too.  I  am  copying  the  same  portion. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
saying  that  in  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island's  amendment,  where  it  reads  "No 
person  shall  make  any  charge,"  be  wishes 
to  Insert  "No  person  shall  render  or 
make"? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Any  charge  for  any 
service  that  would  exceed  that. 

For  example.  If  someone  prints  a  fiill 
page  ad  the  newspaper  does  not  get  paid 
for  it,  I  would  still  be  charged  with  it, 
under  the  first  sentence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  willing  to  change  paragraph  (f ) 
as  it  Is  now,  they  can  change  mine. 
Change  It  the  same  way.  I  do  not  care 
how  the  Senator  puts  It.  I  think  it  Is  ex- 
plicit enough.  If  the  word  "render"  seems 
to  be  the  proper  word  to  put  in  there 
and  that  would  clarify  it,  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  amend  It;  but  they 
both  have  to  correspond.  Otherwise,  It 
would  seem  that  we  were  tj^iung  about 
two  different  things. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUBON.  A  question  occurs  to 
me  that  has  never  been  answered.  Sup- 
pose the  candidate  knew  nothing  about 
the  ad,  where  would  the  liability  be? 

Mr.  PASTORK  The  liability  is  this: 
When  the  man  goes  to  buy  the  ad.  the 
minute  he  says,  "I  want  an  ad,"  they  are 
going  to  ask,  "Have  you  been  certified 
by  the  candidate?" 

He  is  going  to  say,  "No.  I  dont  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  candi- 
date. I  am  acting  on  my  own." 

Then  they  say,  "We  can  only  accept 
your  ad  up  to  a  thousand  dollars." 

If  he  says,  "But  I  want  a  $1,600  ad," 
they  say.  "If  you  want  a  $1,500  ad,  you 
have  to  get  a  certificate." 

Why  did  I  do  this?  Let  me  explain  why. 
Under  the  present  law,  we  have  limited 
what  anyboidy  can  give  to  a  Presidential 
candidate  or  to  a  Senatorial  candidate 
to  the  sum  of  $3,000. 

I  do  not  want  to  mention  any  names, 
but  here  Is  a  very  rich  man  who  wants 
to  do  more  for  the  President  than  Just 
give  him  $3,000.  What  does  he  do.  He  does 
not  go  to  see  the  President.  He  does  not 
go  to  see  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. He  wants  to  act  Independently. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

He  goes  to  the  50  States  and  gets  him- 
self a  public  relations  outfit.  He  says,  "I 
want  you  to  put  $50,000  worth  of  ads  in 
every  newspaper  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  to  re-elect  So  and  So  or  to  elect 
So  and  So."  He  is  acting  absolutely  in- 
dependently. Under  the  present  bill,  he 
can  do  that,  and  that  Is  what  I  am  trying 
to  cure. 

The  fact  is  that  without  my  amend- 
ment, the  celling  Is  rendered  a  mockery 
and  Is  rendered  Innocuous,  because  all 
anyone  need  do  is  act  independently  and 
he  can  spend  any  amount  of  money  he 
wishes. 

Then  what  happens  to  the  $3,000  we 
are  talking  about?  It  is  made  to  look  ri- 


diculous. That  is  why  I  propose  this 
amendment:  in  order  to  give  to  the  can- 
didate himself,  control  over  his  own 
campaign.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  MAGNX7SON.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  still  has  not  been  answered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Suppose  this  is 
done:  Suppose  in  a  weeUy  newspaper 
the  people  know  that  a  candidate  Is  com- 
ing to  town.  Suppose  three  persons  get 
together  and  take  out  a  four-page  ad. 
Somebody  is  coming  to  town — our  can- 
didate—and they  do  that  without  the 
candidate's  knowing  about  it.  Who  is 
liable?  The  candidate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  it  goes  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  nobody  knows  about 
that  ad  in  the  newspaper  but  the  people 
who  take  out  the  ad,  they  are  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Not  the  candidate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  the  candidate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require,  and  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  question  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  his  amend- 
ment addresses  itself  to  the  very  real 
problem  that  was  enunciated  by  him 
and  other  Senators  on  Saturday. 

Under  the  amendment,  we  put  limi- 
tations on  what  an  individual  and  com- 
mittees can  do,  what  they  can  expend, 
what  amounts  they  may  contribute  for 
and  on  behalf  of  a  candidate,  or  in  some 
cases  for  the  benefit  of  particular  candi- 
dates. 

But  no  reference  is  made  to  what  limi- 
tations might  be  placed  on  an  officer  of 
that  organization,  whose  only  objective 
is  to  defeat  a  candidate,  and  might  make 
expenditures  or  a  great  effort  merely 
against  one  candidate  without  taking 
positive  action  against  another  candi- 
date who  may  be  in  the  same  race. 

If  a  person  undertakes  that  kind  of 
activity  and  reaches  a  thousand  dollars, 
must  he  be  certified  by  some  candidate? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  somebody;  that  is 
correct; 

Mr.  HDDDLESTON.  Unless  he  becomes 
certified  by  some  candidate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  the  candidate 
comes  under  the  restriction. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  My  other  question 
Is:  Does  the  Senator's  amendment  as 
written  relate  to  a  particular  section  of 
the  bill  or  throughout  the  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would.  This  comes 
under  the  section  that  has  to  do  with 
the  limitation  on  expenditures.  Even  In 
spending  a  thousand  dollars,  the  individ- 
ual has  to  disclose  it.  We  are  not  talking 
about  disclosure,  but  we  are  talking  about 
the  limitation  on  expenditures.  That  is 
true.  It  goes  right  through  the  bill. 

Mr.  C(X>K.  lUs  is  the  point  where 
we  will  determine  the  constitutional 
question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  C<X)K.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
question  about  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
face  It  any  other  way.  The  circumstance 
would  be  when  an  individual  wants  to 
expend  some  money  In  excess  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  if  the  amendment  of 
the    Senator    from    Rhode    Island    is 


adopted,  when  the  person  \&  campaigning 
for  an  Individual.  I  think  the  constitu- 
tional point  is  raised,  and  I  think  then  is 
when  we  make  the  determination  under 
the  first  amendment  whether  we  have  the 
right  to  legislate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whether  It  Is  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution — ^I  personally 
doubt  it — ^I  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
what  we  are  here  governing  is  more  or 
less  an  expenditure  in  the  public  mterest, 
of  the  democratic  process,  as  -against  the 
right  of  a  man  to  speak.  We  are  not  im- 
pinging uix)n  that  at  all.  He  can  do  sdl  the 
talking  hewants  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  There  Is  language 
to  the  bill  sa3dng  "infiuencing  elections." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  way  or  another. - 
I  have  to  use  the  word  "Infiuencing"  be- 
cause there  have  been  instances,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  where  every  day  we  and 
others  become  more  or  less  advocates  of 
a  certato  issue.  To  certato  pe<vle  that 
mEiy  be  an  unpopular  Issue.  Tliey  may 
not  agree  with  the  position  a  Senator 
has  taken.  So  they  come  toto  your  State 
and  they  tovade  your  State.  They  are 
not  campaigning  for  your  opponent  but 
against  srou.  It  is  more  or  less  a  vtodlc- 
tive  thing.  I  am  not  stopping  those  peo- 
ple from  coming  to.  All  I  am  sajdng  Is 
that  here  \a  the  candidate  who  Is  being 
attacked,  and  he  Is  limited  under  the  law. 
What  Is  the  limit  on  this  person  who 
comes  toto  the  State  wider  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  HX7DDLESTON.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Did  the  Senator  amend 
the  amendment  to  state  "aggregate"? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  Aggregate  Is  to 
the  present  measure. 

Mr.  CANNON.  How  about  "render  or?" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment by  adding  "render  or  make." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  it  be 
to  order  for  the  Smator  to  add  a  line  to 
his  amendment?  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  for  the 
purpose  of  clarity  so  that  we  can  clear 
this  up,  that  he  also  put  In  there  be- 
tween the  words  "shall"  and  "make"  the 
words  "render  or." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "Render  or  make." 

Mr.  COOK.  Then,  we  can  take  care  of 
both  situations.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
msrself  2  mtoutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
toquire  whether  or  not  the  Senator's 
amendment  has,  after  the  words  "making 
an"  the  word  "aggregate"?  Also,  halfway 
down  I  wish  to  ask  If  it  has  these  words: 
"no  person  shall  render  or  make"? 

Is  that  the  way  the  amendment  was 
modified? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator \&  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Then,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Bir.  President,  I  am  go- 
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Ing  to  agree  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  want  to  repeat 
again  that  the  first  amendment  does  spe- 
cifically say  "prohibiting  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech."  We  have  to  remember  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  gone  Into  In  this  re- 
gard, and  relative  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween my  colleague  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  think 
we  have  pointed  out  that  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  goes  into  the  history  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read  in  toto  as  it  is  at  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  55.  line  3.  between  lines  11  and 
la  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Any  person  making  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure In  excess  of  tLOOO  to  purchase  serv- 
ices or  products  shall,  for  purpoees  of  this 
subsection,  be  held  and  considered  to  be  mak- 
ing such  expenditure  on  behalf  of  any  can- 
didate the  election  of  whom  would  be  in- 
fluenced favorably  by  the  use  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services.  No  person  shall  render  or 
make  any  charge  for  serrloes  or  products  fur- 
nished to  a  person  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence  unless  that  candidate  (or  a  person 
speclflcaUy  authorized  by  that  candidate  In 
writing  to  do  so)  certifies  In  writing  to  the 
person  making  the  charge  that  the  payment 
of  that  charge  wUl  not  exceed  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  applicable  to  that  candidate 
under  this  section." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  my  Ume 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  questicm  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tenT- 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  The 
message  is  as  follows : 

To  tfie  Congress  of  the  United  States- 
Pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-794, 1  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

IS,,  wr         XT  Richard  Nixon. 

ThE  White  House.  July  30. 1973. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  3M7)  to  amend 
the  act  terminating  Federal  supervision 


over  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  pro- 
viding for  Federal  acquisition  of  that 
part  of  the  tribal  lands  described  herein, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8760) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  McPall, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Steed,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  CoNTi,  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Cederberg 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8947)  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—Civil, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
other  power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  programs,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  Independent  sigen- 
cles  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  Nos.  15  and  16  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein. 
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FEDHIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
^         AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  372)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  re- 
lieve broadcasters  of  the  equal  time  re- 
quirement of  section  315  with  respect  to 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  can- 
didates and  to  amend  the  Campaign 
Communications  Reform  Act  to  provide 
further  limitation  on  expenditures  in 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
office. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose an  amendment  on  page  55,  line  3, 
after  the  words  "No  person  shaU"  insert 
the  words  "render  or." 

That  simply  makes  subsection  (f )  con- 
form to  the  language  we  have  Just 
adopted  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  vield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUowUia 
new  section:  " 

^■c-  — •  (»)  Any  candidate  of  a  political 
party  in  a  general  election  tat  the  office  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  who,  at  the  time  be  be- 
comes  a  candidate,  does  not  occupy  any  such 
office,  shall  file  within  one  month  after  he 
becomes  a  candidate  for  such  office,  and  each 
Member  of  Congress,  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  (Including  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service)  who  Is  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  •26,000  per 
annum,  any  Uidlvldual  occupying  the  poii- 
tlon  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  performs  duUes  of  the  type  gen- 
erally  performed  by  an  Individual  occupying 
grade  08-16  of  the  General  Schedule  or  any 
Wgher  grade  or  position  (as  determined  by 
the  Federal  Election  CommlsBlon  regardless 
of  the  rate  of  compensation  of  such  Individ- 
ual), the  President,  and  the  Vice  President 
shall  file  annually,  with  the  Commission  a 
report  conUlnlng  a  full  and  complete  sUte- 
ment  of — 

(1 )  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item  of 
Income,  each  item  of  reUnbursement  for  any 
expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate  of 
gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts  re- 
ceived from  his  spouse  or  any  member  of 
his  ImmedUte  famUy)  received  by  him  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  which  exceeds  9100  In 
amount  or  value.  Including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  hUn  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  individuals 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composlUon  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertaUunent. 
travel,  and  other  faculties  received  by  hUn 
In  kind; 

(2)  the  identity  of  each  asset  lield  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  JoUitly  which  has 
a  value  in  excess  of  •1.000,  and  the  amount 
of  each  liability  owed  by  him.  or  by  him  and 
hU  spouse  Jointly,  which  is  in  excess  of 
•1,000  as  of  the  doae  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year; 

(3)  any  transactions  in  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  hUn.  or  by  him  and  his 
^ouse  JolnUy.  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his 
behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  if  the  aggregate 
amount  Involved  In  transactions  in  the 
securities  of  such  busUiess  entity  exceeds 
•1,000  during  such  year: 

(4^  all  transactions  in  commodities  by 
mm,  or  by  him  and  his  ^>ouse  JolnUy.  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behaU  or  pursuant 
to  his  direction  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  if  the  aggregate  amount  Involved  In 
such  transactions  exceeds  •1,000;  and 

(6)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  his  personal  residence,  of 
real  property  of  any  interest  therein  by  him 
or  by  him  and  his  i^ouse  jolnUy.  or  by  any 
person  acUng  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to 
his  direction,  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  If  the  value  of  property  involved  In  such 
purchase  or  sale  exceeds  •1.000. 

(b)  Reports  required  by  thU  section  (other 
than  reports  so  required  by  candidates  or 
pc^ltlcal  parties)  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  15  of  each  year.  In  the  ease  of  any  per- 
son who  ceases,  prior  to  such  date  In  any 
year,  to  occupy  the  office  or  position  the  oc- 
cupancy of  which  imposes  upon  him  the 
reporting  requirements  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)   shall  file  such  report  on  the  last 
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day  he  occupies  such  office  or  position,  or  on 
such  later  date,  not  mora  than  three  months 
after  such  last  day,  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  Reports  required  by  thU  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe.  The  Commission  may 
provide  for  the  grouping  of  Items  of  Income, 
source*  of  income,  assets,  liabilities,  dealings 
in  securities  or  commodities,  and  purchases 
and  sales  of  real  property,  when  sepuate 
itemization  is  not  feasible  or  is  not  neces- 
sary for  an  accurate  disclosure  of  the  In- 
come, net  worth,  dealing  in  securltlea  and 
commodities,  or  purcliases  and  sales  of  real 
property  of  any  individual. 

(d)  Any  person  who  wUlfulIy  falls  to  file 
a  report  required  by  this  section,  or  who 
knowingly  and  wUlfully  flies  a  false  report 
under  this  section,  shall  be  fined  •2,000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  yean, 
or  both. 

(e)  All  reports  lUed  under  this  section  shaU 
be  mamtained  by  the  Conunlaelon  as  public 
records  which,  under  such  reasonable  regu- 
lations as  it  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  section,  an  individual  ahaU  be 
considered  to  have  been  President.  Vice 
President,  a  Member  of  Congress,  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service,  during  any  cal- 
endar year  if  he  served  in  any  such  position 
for  more  than  six  months  during  such  cal- 
endar year, 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "income"  means  gross  Income 
as  defined  In  section  01  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cod*  of  10M. 

(2)  The  term  "seciirity"  means  secivity  as 
defined  In  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1B33,  as  amended  (16  U.8.C.  77b). 

(3)  The  terta  "oommodity"  means  oom- 
modlty  as  defined  in  section  2  ot  the  Com- 
modity Sxchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
3). 

(4)  The  term  "transactions  In  securltlea  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 

'   ing,  withholding,  use,  transfer,  or  other  dis- 
position Involving  any  security  or  oommodity. 

(5)  The  term  "Member  of  Congress"  means 
a  Senator,  a  Repreaentatlve,  a  Rasident  Com- 
missioner, or  a  Delegate. 

(6)  The  term  "officer"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing aa  In  section  ai04  of  title  6.  United  Stotes 
Code. 

(7)  The  term  "employee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  m  section  2106  of  such  title. 

(8)  The  term  "uniformed  service"  means 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
Oommlssioned  corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

(9)  The  term  "immediate  famUy"  means 
the  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
sister  of  an  individual,  and  the  spouses  of 
such  persons. 

(h)  Secticm  664  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsectkxi: 

"(f)  AU  written  communications  and 
memorandums  stating  the  circumstances, 
■ource,  and  substance  of  all  oral  communi- 
cations made  to  the  agency,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof,  with  respect  to  any  case 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  any  person  who  is  not  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  agency  shaU  be  made  a 
part  of  the  public  record  of  such  case.  Tills 
subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  oommunloa- 
tlons  to  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  agency  engaged  In  the  performance  of  in- 
vestigative or  proeecutlng  functions  for  the 
agency  with  respect  to  such  case." 

(i)  The  first  rep<Mt  required  under  this 
MctloD  Shan  be  due  on  the  leth  day  of  May 
occurring  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 


(J)  BSeoUve  OD  the  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  section  304(f)  of  the  Federal  election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  U  repealed; 

(2)  secUon  6(f)  of  this  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  paragraph  des- 
ignation "  ( 1 ) ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
section; 

(3)  section  306(c)  (1)  of  the  Fedeial  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)— (e)";  and 

(41  section  316  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  the  phrase  "(other  than  section  304(f))" 
wherever  It  i4>pears:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 
Any   actl<»i   taken   under  any  provision  of 
law  repealed  or  struck  out  by  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  have  no  force  or  effect  on  or  after 
such  day. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  promote 
public  confidence  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  order  to  cultivate  confidence,  it 
is  necessary  to  let  the  citizens  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Government  that 
represents  them.  It  is  widely  believed 
that  Americans  are  being  denied  in- 
formation which,  if  openly  shared,  would 
help  to  restore  trust  in  elected  officials 
and  in  the  Government  itself. 

The  public  disclosure  of  income  from 
sources  other  than  one's  government 
salary,  or  of  transactions  In  stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  securities,  is  almost  non- 
existent. The  executive  branch  has  a 
Presidential  Executive  order  which  is 
more  of  an  administrative  directive  than 
a  disclosure  measure.  The  Federal  courts 
subscribe  to  cannons  of  ethics  but  do 
not  require  any  reporting  of  financial  or 
business  activities.  In  the  Congress,  each 
body  has  a  "code  of  ethics"  but  those 
codes  call  for  public  reporting  only  with 
respect  to  contributions,  gifts,  or  hono- 
rariums. Reports  of  outside  income,  ac- 
tivities, and  holdings  are  filed  on  a  con- 
fidential basis  and  are  not  open  to  the 
public. 

If  the  principle  of  disclosure  is  to  be 
honored,  it  should  be  observed  by  aU  of- 
ficers and  employees  in  policymaking 
positions  in  every  branch,  d^artment  or 
agency  of  the  Government.  And.  the  pro- 
visions of  any  disclosure  provision  should 
apply  equally  and  imlformly  to  all — not 
to  s(xne  officers  and  employees. 

This  is  where  my  amendment  differs 
from  the  action  taken  a  day  or  two  ago. 
My  amendment  would  apply  equally  to 
everyone  who  Is  compensated  by  the  UJ3. 
Government  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess 
of  $25,000.  or  who  performs  duties  of  a 
kind  generally  assigned  to  an  Individual 
holding  grade  GS-16  or  higher  in  the 
general  schedule.  In  other  words,  the 
Intent  of  this  disclosure  amendment  is  to 
reach  every  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Ufi.  Oovemment  who  holds  a  policy- 
making position  of  the  executive,  or  leg- 
islative, or  Judicial  branches,  from  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Congress,  down 
to  the  lowest  clvU  servant  falling  within 
the  compensation  or  grade  levels  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment. 

The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  COOBL  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 


objection  to  the  amendment.  We  have 
discussed  it  at  length  last  week.  We  now 
have  an  all  inclusive  proviso.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRSSIDINq  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreelngito  the  amendment. 

The  amendmentfwas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprlnted  amendment  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  68,  after  line  9  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  section,  aU  contributions  made 
by  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  on  be- 
half of  a  particular  candidate,  including  con- 
tributions which  are  in  any  way  earmarked, 
encumbered,  or  otherwise  directed  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit  to  that  candidate, 
shaU  be  treated  as  contributions  from  that 
person  to  that  candidate." 

On  page  69,  line  10,  change  "(f)"  to  "(g) •*. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  designed  to  clarify  and 
reinforce  the  Intentions  of  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  the  earmarking  of  funds 
to  a  particular  candidate  through  the 
conduit  of  a  political  committee.  I  imder- 
stand  from  prevtous  debate,  and  from 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor fnan  Nevada,  that  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  was  to  treat  earmarked  funds 
as  a  contribution ,  by  the  donor  to  the 
candidate  and  covered  by  the  limits  set 
in  this  bill.  In  my  Judgment  there  were 
two  troublesome  probl«ns  In  the  bill.  We 
have  Just  closed  one  with  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  address  myself  to  the  other. 

nils  amendment  spells  that  out  In  no 
uncertain  terms,  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section to  section  615 : 

For  purposes  of  the  limitations  contained 
in  this  section.  aU  contributions  made  by 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  candidate,  including  oontrlbu- 
tlons  which  are  in  any  way  earmarked,  en- 
cumbered, or  otherwise  directed  through  an 
intermediary  or  conduit  to  that  candidate, 
shall  be  treatad  aa  oontrfbutlmis  ttam.  that 
person  to  that  candidate. 

During  the  debate  Friday  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  SrivEifsoK)  re- 
garding the  exemption  of  party  commit- 
tees from  contribution  limits,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  expressed  great  concern 
over  the  problem  of  earmarking  fimds 
through  those  committees.  That  concern 
is  certsdnly  Justified  and  my  amendment 
is  designed  to  alleviate  it.  The  provision 
would  ezpUcltly  state  that  If  a  person 
or  organization  channels  funds  through 
an  Intermediary  body  to  a  candidate, 
those  funds  will  coimt  toward  that  per- 
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son's  contribution  limit  of  $3,000  to  that 
candidate. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  circumvention  of 
the  law,  for  one  who  is  so  inclined,  will 
still  be  difficult  to  detect.  But  it  is  my 
hope  that  such  an  explicit  statement 
limiting  the  earmarking  of  funds  would 
help  deter  potential  violators. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  our  consideration  of 
the  bill,  we  considered  this  very  subject, 
and  it  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
committee  that  imder  the  committee 
language  earmarking  woizld  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  it  were  charged  to  the  lim- 
its of  the  candidate. 

However,  as  the  Senator  has  p<toted 
out,  this  language  would  make  It  abso- 
lutely clear;  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  committee's  intent  and  it  was 
so  intended  in  the  biU,  I  would  certainly 
not  object  to  the  amendment.  However, 
I  woiild  raise  the  point  and  make  it  clear 
in  the  legislative  history  that  if  a  per- 
son gives  $3,000  to  a  candidate,  this  does 
not  preclude  a  contribution  to  a  national 
committee  or  one  of  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign committees,  provided  there  was  no 
earmarking  of  the  fimds,  even  though 
some  of  those  funds  might  eventually 
find  their  way  back  to  a  particular  can- 
didate. Is  that  the  Senator's  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  that  Is  my  under- 
standing. I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Based  on  that  under- 
standing. I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the 
amendment.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  f  xuther  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  422. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  422  is  as  follows: 

TITLE 
ThlB  title  may  be  dted  ■■  the  "Oreneaa 

Citizens  Voting  Rlghta  Act  of  1973". 

CONGRSSaiONAJi     FINDINaS     AMD     DKCLAKATION8 

Sac.  1.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
in  the  case  of  United  States  citizens  domi- 
ciled or  otherwise  residing  outside  the  United 
States,  the  Imposition  and  application  of 
a  State  or  local  residency  or  domicile  require- 
ment as  a  precondition  to  voting  In  Federal 
elections  and  the  lack  of  suiBclent  opportuni- 
ties for  absentee  registration  and  baUotlng 
In  such  elections — 


(1)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  cltlaens  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections; 

(3)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inherent  ooo- 
stltutlonal  right  of  citizens  to  enjoy  their 
free  movement  to  and  from  the  United 
States; 

(3)  denies  or  abridges  the  prlTlleges  and 
Immunities  guaranteed  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  dtlaens  of  each  State: 

(4)  In  some  Instances  has  the  Impermissi- 
ble purpose  or  effect  of  denying  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  because  of 
the  method  In  which  they  may  vote; 

(5)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  clttzens 
the  equality  of  civil  rights  and  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that  are 
guaranteed  to  them  tmder  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution;  and 

(6)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  compelling  State  interest  In  the 
conduct  of  Federal  elections. 

(b)  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
gress declares  that  In  order  to  secure,  pro- 
tect, and  enforce  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  residing  overseas  and  to  enable  such 
citizens  to  better  obtain  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights,  it  is  necessary — 

(1)  to  abolish  completely  for  citizens  re- 
siding overseas  the  domlcUe  and  residence 
requirements  as  preconditions  to  voting  In 
Federal  elections,  and 

(2)  to  establish  nationwide  uniform  stand- 
ards relating  to  absentee  registration  and  ab- 
sentee baUotlng  by  such  citizens  In  Federal 
elections. 

DzrormoNS 

Sic.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Aot,  the 
term— 

(1)  "Federal  election"  means  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or 
In  part  for  the  piirpose  of  selecting,  nom- 
inating, or  Meeting  any  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President,  Vice  President,  Presiden- 
tial elector,  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  Member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

"(3)  "United  States"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  but  does  not  In- 
clude American  Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone. 
Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory Of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any  other  tarrl- 
tory  or  possession  of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  A  "citizen  residing  overseas"  means  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is  domiciled, 
or  otherwise  residing  outside  the  United 
States. 

BioRT  or  cmzzNS  BBsmntG  ovxbskas  to  votk 

IM   rKDESAL   ELZCnONS* 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  citizen  residing  overseas 
shaU  be  denied  the  right  to  register  for. 
and  to  vote  by  an  absentee  ballot  In  any 
State  or  election  district  In  any  Federal  elec- 
tion solely  because  at  the  time  of  such  elec- 
tion he  Is  not  domlcUed  or  otherwise  residing 
In  such  State  or  district  and  does  not  havs 
a  place  of  abode  or  other  address  In  such 
State  or  district  If — 

(1)  he  last  voted  or  last  registered  to  vote 
In  such  State  or  district,  or  If  he  did  not  so 
register  or  vote,  was  last  dotnlcUed  in,  such 
State  or  district  prior  to  his  dsparture  ftotn 
the  United  States; 

(2)  he  has  oompUed  with  the  rsqulrmnents 
concerning  the  casting  of  absentee  baUots 
applicable  In  such  State  or  district  (other 
than  any  requirement  which  Is  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act) ;  and 

(3)  he  Is  qualified  to  vote  In  such  State 
or  district  but  for  his  faUure  to  maintain 
residence,  domlcUe,  or  place  of  abode  in 
such  State  or  district;  and 


(4)  has  not  registered  to  vote  and  Is  not 
voting  m  any  other  State  or  election  district 
or    territory   or   possession    of   the    United 

States. 

ASSZirRX  SaiXOTS  FOK  FZOSBAX.  ILECnONS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  (1)  Xaoh  State  shaU  provide  by 
law  for  the  registration  or  othar  T'i»ft"s  of 
qualification  of  aU  citizens  residing  overseas 
and  entitled  to  vote  In  a  Federal  stoetlon  in 
such  State  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  who  ap- 
ply, not  later  than  thirty  days  Immediately 
prior  to  any  such  election,  to  vote  In  such 
election. 

(2)  Each  State  shaU  provide  by  law  for  the 
casting  of  absentee  baUots  for  Federal  elec- 
tions by  aU  cltlaens  residing  overseas  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  In  such  Stats  pursuant  to 
section  8(a).  and  If  required  by  State  law 
have  registered  or  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
imder  section  4(a)(1):  and  who  have  sub- 
mitted properly  completed  applications  for 
such  ballots  no  later  than  seven  days  Im- 
mediately prior  to  such  election  and  have 
returned  such  baUots  to  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion official  of  such  State  not  later  than  the 
time  of  closing  of  the  polls  In  such  State  on 
the  day  of  such  election.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  pr(^>erly  completed  appUcatlon  for  an 
absentee  baUot  received  by  a  State  or  election 
district,  the  appropriate  election  official  oS 
such  State  or  district  shall  as  promptly  as 
possible,  In  any  event  no  later  than  (1)  seven 
days  after  receipt  of  such  a  properly  com- 
pleted application,  or  (11)  five  days  after  the 
date  the  abaentee  baUots  for  such  election 
have  become  available  to  such  official,  which- 
ever date  Is  later,  mail  the  following  by  alr- 
maU  to  such  cltlaen: 

(A)  an  abaentee  ballot, 

(B)  instructions  concerning  voting  proce- 
dures, and 

(C)  an  alrmaU  envelope  for  the  mmiMwg  of 
such  baUot  free  of  United  States  postage. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  citizen  residing 
overseas,  a  State  or  election  district  may  ac- 
cept as  an  appUcatlon  for  an  absentee  baUot 
to  vote  In  a  Federal  election  (and  as  an  ap- 
pUcatlon for  registration  to  vote  in  such  elec- 
tion. If  registration  Is  required  by  such  State 
or  district)  a  duly  executed  overseas  citizen 
Federal  election  poetcard  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (2) . 

(2)  The  form  of  the  overseas  citizen  Fed- 
eral election  poetcard  referred  to  In  para- 
gn^h  ( 1 )  shaU  be  as  f  oUows : 

(A)  The  card  shall  be  nine  and  one-half 
inches  by  four  and  one-eighth  Inches  in  size. 

(B)  Upon  one  side,  perpendicular  to  the 
long  dimension  of  the  card  there  shall  be 
printed  In  black  type  the  foUowlng: 

FOX.  OUT  BOTH  SIDES  OF  CARD 

POST  CASo  AFPXJCATioar  roa  Asaxirm  ualuox 

roa  rzoauL  BLBcnoira 

State  or  Conunonwealth  of 

(FUl  In  name  of  State  or  Oommoawsalth) 

(1)  I  bareby  request  an  absentee  ballot  to 
vote  in  the  coming  election : 

( PRXaiDKNTIAIi)      ( CONaRESSIONAL) 

(Oeneral)    (Primary)*  (Special)  election 

(Strike  out  Inapplicable  words) 

(2)  •If  a  ballot  Is  requested  for  a  primary 
election,  print  your  political  party  afflUation 
In  this  box: 

(If  primary  election  Is  secret  In  your  State, 
do  not  answer) 

(3)  I  am  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  States, 
and  am  qualified  to  register  and  vote  In  the 
above  State  In  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional elections,  even  though  I  am  present- 
ly residing  outside  the  above  State  and  the 
United  Statee  (defined  not  to  Include  the 
Territories  and  Possessions  of  the  United 
States)  and  such  State  may  not  be  my  cur- 
rent domicile,  and — 

a.  I  last  voted  or  vras  registered  to  vote  in 
the  above  State 

b.  The  above  State  was  my  last 
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domicile  even  thoojB^  such  State  may  not  master  General,  with  heads  of  appropriate  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  la- 
bs my  eurrmt  domlcUa  departments   and   agencies   of   the   Federal  Ua^i^v^T\^y^r:AJ^^i,.^^^,  ^ 

(4)  I  was  bom  on Oovemment,  and  with  SUte  and  loaToffl-  IXJ^-.S^I^h  ^^A"" ^'?^'".°'  "*" 

(Day)  (Month)  (Tear)  ciau  for  the  distribution  of  such  cards.  wibcommlttee,  and  I  find  that  he  Is  par- 

(6)  UntU .  my  home  (not  (e)    Ballots  executed  outside  the  United  "CUlWiy  Interested  in  this  subject,  hlm- 

(Mbntb)     (Tear)  States  by  citizens  resldUig  overseas  shaU  be  ^^>  <^^  ^^  has  assured  me  that  the  sub- 
military)     resldanoe    In    above    SUte    was  returned  by  priority  alrmaU  wherever  prac-  committee  Will  give  very  cloee  attention 

------——- -" In  the  eountry  tloable.  and  such  mau  may  be  segregated  to  it;  and  on  the  basis  of  that  assurance 

(Streetand  nnmbw  or  rural  raoto.  He.)  ftom  other  forms  of  maU  and  placed  in  spe-  I  will  not  press  for  action  on  this  amend- 

or  pariah  of clal'  bags  marked  with  special  tags  printed  mwit  tn  thl«  hUl  ot  thi.  Hma  «t^  tT^ 

The  voting  prsdnot  or  •toettoa  dlsMot  for  and  distributed  by  the  F^nrtmast?  Oeneral  Sl^it  f^S^  oSL^inSifH^  '      **  ^  ^^' 

this  residence  is  for  this  purpose                                «>  «~  fl^w  it  from  COTisideration. 

(■nterlf  known)  z>wo«»«nt  ^^     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

(6)  RMnarks:  _ s,„  k  ,..  tJt^^^..          «  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Oeneral  Mr    PANNON    Mr    Pr<>«{HAnt    if  fv,. 

aijmm.    register  or  vote  in  any  election  In  vlSatlon  ^^*''  ^  Personally  am  a  supporter  of  the 

78)"YamWOTiiqu»itoi"ibiiit'liimaM  °' .!!^"°*'  *  ***■  '*"*  to  take  any  action  re-  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  pro- 
otter  state,  TrTr^(wjnrv^wmN^aQ^^  ^  2r"^**  "^  section  6.  he  may  Uistitute  for  the  vlsitm.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  on  this  bill. 
United  States,  and  am  not  voting  in  any  ^°*  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United  but  it  is  a  proposition  I  have  supported 
other  manner  in  this  election,  ezamt  by  ah-  f5f^  ^»'**?"  ^  a  district  court  of  the  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
ssntee  piooea.  and  have  not  voted  and  do  iMYThroST'iMS  ^J^m  SJ^t^Ji'"  ^  ^°^  ""^  <^  *^^«  favorable  action.  As  a 

o^'er^sS^*"  "^  ^  "*-  •'"^  '*  '"^      ^.r^ill^s^l^l^goMtrn'p^^uS?^     ^""Z^J^^' ,1^^'  '^^^'T''!^ 
other  address.  permanent  Injunction,  or  such  other  OTder  as     ^  ^^^J}'  °^  legislation  tO  that  effect, 

staitoi'rf"^iii",i;;;;iinV"i::ii;;^:"'     ^*  «**«™«  appn^nate.  « I  recall.  at  an  earUer  time. 

suture  of  person  reqosHlng  ballot)  (»,)   whoever  shall  deprive  or  attempt  to         Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 

'(Fim'ii^,"t^'«ir"pmtid)"  ?Kf'*rL*^^,Pt."*"'  °'  ^''y  ^^^^  secured  by  aelf  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

(U)  SubsorU>ed  andsworn  to  before  me  ^,Ji^^^^J^^*^  not  more  than  •6,000,  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 

on   _ „  OTtoprlsoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  land  that  we  already  covered.  In  the  VoU 

(Day.  month,  and  year)  ^^^  ^^„  knowingly  or  wUlfully  gives  ^fJ^^}f  tfl  ^  ^1*"  •«°'  ^^  ^"^  **^* 

^^^^     ^       ^^s2LS^t»rf'  tb«  Purposs  of  establishing  his  eiiS^^  to  elections.  We  still  have  some  problems  on 

auaimtmia^  vmvi}  register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another  t*^*  Issue  with  regard  to  local  reglstrazB 

(Tii'w'rankTssrvioenunibsrTif  ttirw^  >i«»ividual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  hUi  and  we  had  some  serious  problems  by 

organisation  of  administering  amdiO)  It!!  "«*^™"o^  ^  ^o<*  "  illegal  vottng.  or  people  who  did  not  get  baUots  In  time. 

iraraS^^  ?.T.,°^****^J°*P*'.°'  •^^P*'  P»5™~*    and  questions  were  ndsed. 

inax-KUiTriOHB  either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for  votins         Th^^Af^^M  t  -«r..i-i  iTT^  i.« 

A.  Type  or  prhit  all  entries  except  sign*-  -ball  be  fined  not  more  than  |lo'(S!  or  iS  K„JS,^®!^d^°^S  ^°P*Z!  r^u^V^I 
tures.  FILL  OUT  BOTH  SIDES  OF  CARD.  prisoned  not  more  than  five  years   ot  both  f"®  ""*  matter  further,  to  see  to  It  that  It 

B.  Address  card  to  proper  State  official.  srvBUBn.rrT                          "  '*®<'0™e8  a  routine  matter,  that  It  can  be 

C.  MaU  card  as  soon  as  your  State  wUl  sks  fl  If  anv  nn>«i«i»>.  «f  tM-  t,^  ^  .v  ^°°®  "^^  "^^  ***^®  problems  raised  which 
accept  your  application.  .„^' il  "  fv  ^  proylalon  of  this  Act,  or  the  have  arisen  In  the  past  as  a  result  of  our 

D.  NO  poet^  is  required  for  the  e«rt  If  ^SS^Th2dTvIf.rLP*"°n.?.' '^'^-  first  e^lS 

ffiror'o'^r^oi^  Off  STbov^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^T^T^It^^L^^i  ,  I  commend  Uie  Senator  for  his  move 

^ncy.  either  wl^r^':u^^^«S!S?SJ  ^^^^T^o"^ ^''^^^  ^  ^^^^  Sg^JcSS^^wSSl^TaSeSLSJ; 

B.  This  card  is  an  application  to  vote  only  kitzct  on  czBTAm  omn  laws  ^e  bottlenecks  we  have  had  in  the  past 

In  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS.  If  you  wish  to  re-  Szc.  7.    (a)    Nothing  In  this  Act  shall—  ^^  modifying  our  present  law. 

quest  a  ballot  for  State  and  local  elections.  (1)   be  deemed  to  require  registration  In  M^-  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

as  weU  as  Federal  elections,  and  are  qualified  any  SUte  or  election  district  In  which  regis-  aware  of  the  efforts  the  committee  made 

iS     2  5?  ^J°^  St*t».  you  can   use  the  tratlon  is  not  required  as  a  precondition  to  and    the    contributions   of    the   Senator 

Standard  Federal  Poet  Card  Application  or  voting  in  any  Federal  election,  or  from  Kentucky  I  think  It  In  a  rf--^'    **« 

(C)  Upon  the  other  side  of  th.  card  then  tice  which  iTiess  restrictive  than  thf  Srac-  '^®  Questions  tiiat  have  arisen,  and  this 

ShaU  be  printed  in  red  and  blue  type  the  «cm  prescribed  by  this  Act.  ***°  addresses  Itself  to  What  the  Senator 

foUowmg:  (b)  The  exercUe  of  any  right  to  register  or  'ro™  Kentucky  referred  to  with  reference 

FILL  OUT  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  CARD  ^°**  by  any  citizen  residing  overseas  shall  ^  State  registration,   and   the  question 

not  affect  the  determination  of  his  place  of     of  Whether  one  has  to  reside  in  a  state 
"™ FREE  of  HR  P»«tm».    J***'?°<'*'  °J  domicile  (as  dlsttnguiahed  from     before  he  can  register  there,  and,  if  so, 

::::::::::::::::":"■-:  ^d^liTSf  ^^J^^^r^"^  '°f  ^^rpo^*  of  any  tax  what  liabmues  attach  to  that. 

::::::::::  '^'''^'^  ^  *^  ^P<»^  "^<»«  federal,  sut..  or  local  uw.  so  I  am  happy  that  the  chairman  of 

Official  zrrzcTivs  dats  the  full  committee  and  the  ranking  ml- 

MaUhig  H«c.  8.  The  provisions  of  thu  Act  shau  take  nority  member  of  the  committee,  as  well 

Address  h^m  VT^?  .^l?*^  *°  "f  f^?"^  election  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  have 

omciAL  nxcnoN  Bau/mNo  matdial-via  *^*  °''  "  **»"  •'"""^  ^'  "74.  all  expressed  their  Interest.  I  feei  veS 

ly,.                        *"  ■"°'  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  comfortable  in  withdrawing  the  amend- 

mttoVf'Biitton  Mic'taiT ^^^  amendment,  and  I  say  frankly  that  I  ™ent.  because  I  feel  sure  the  matter 

."„..„              °^*^'  am  not  going  to  press  for  its  adoption  ^^  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

(County  cw  Township)  because  while  it  deals  with  a  very  vital  Mr.  President,  now  I  call  up  my  amend- 

area  of  our  election  laws,  it  doea  deal  ment  No.  357. 

(City  or  Town,  State)  In  an  area  In  which  I  think  we  need  fur-  "^e  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

(c)  Overseas  citizen  FMeral  election  post  *^**''  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^  which  it  would  be  un-  '^^^'^  *^^  amendment. 

cards  and  the  absentee  baUota,  envelopes,  and  ''^  'o*"  the  Senate  to  act  Without  the  A^^'^^  assistant  legislative  clerk 

voting  instructions  provided  pursuant  to  this  benefit  of  detailed  committee  research  It  Preceded  toread  the  amendment. 

Act  and  transmitted   to  or  from  citizens  deals  with  those  large  numbers  of  Amerl-  .  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

residing  overseas,  whether  UidlvlduaUy  or  in  cans    well    over     1  mllUnn     in     v>i„./>r»>  unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 

bulk,  shau  be  free  Of  poetage.  deluding  air-  S  who  aS  iLldi^SseM  J^hT  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 

mau  postage,  hi  the  United  SUtes  maU  !J?Sf '^  f ^ff^iTTr^  overseas,  who.  be-  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  *^i"*f  °'  their  residence  Overseas,  are  cut  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

•hau  cause  overseas  citizen  Federal  election  °^  '">m  participation  in  the  political  Amendment  No  357  is  as  follows - 

post  cards  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  l"e  of  the  RepubUc  and  for  whom  some  tn  section  4(a).  after  subsection  (l>    in- 

carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  he  redress  really  should  be  found.  sert  the  foUowtag  new  subsection- 

may  enter  into  agreements  with  ths  Post-  I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  the  (2)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (b)  strlks  -;• 
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and  Insert  "or  (8)  has  knowledg*  or  infor- 
mation tbat  any  other  person  or  political 
committee  has  received  contrlbutlonB  or 
made  expenditures  for  tbe  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  bis  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  such  an  olBce  and  has  not  no- 
tified that  person  or  political  committee  In 
writing  to  cease  receiving  such  contrlbutloai 
or  malfing  sucb  expenditures."  and  redeslg- 
xuttfl  the  subaequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment  and  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  16,  line  8,  add  tbe  fcHlowlng  new 
subsection  (10) :  "(10)  striking  'J'  at  tbe  end 
of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  301  and  Inserting 
"  'or  (3)  has  knowledge  or  information  that 
any  other  person  or  political  committee  has 
received  contrlbutious  or  made  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  bis  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  election,  to  such  an 
office  and  has  not  notified  that  person  or 
pcdltlcal  committee  In  writing  to  cease  re- 
ceiving such  contributions  or  making  such 
expenditures.'  and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent subsections  accordingly." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
modification  merely  relates  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

This  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one. 
and  it  is  intended  to  put  to  rest  some 
of  the  pious  nonsense  that  has  gone  on 
in  our  political  system  over  a  good  many 
years  when  a  man  who  is  out  scrambling, 
trying  to  get  elected  to  some  public  office, 
says,  "Oh,  I  am  not  a  candidate.  I  am 
not  running." 

This  amendment  would  make  clear 
that  if  he  has  committees  out  working 
for  him,  raising  mcxiey,  doing  other  po- 
litical activities,  and  if  he  does  not  dis- 
allow those  efforts  on  his  behalf,  then  he 
Is  a  candidate  and  he  is  subject  to  all 
the  legal  restrictions  and  inhibitions 
which  are  placed  by  the  law  on 
candidates. 

The  amendment  is  just  that  simple.  It 
Is  a  put-up-or-shut-up  kind  of  proposi- 
tion. If  he  wants  his  friends  scrambling 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy,  then  he  is  a 
candidate,  and  he  should  so  acknowl- 
edge. If  he  is  not,  he  shoiUd  say  so  and 
let  the  public  draw  its  o\m  conclusions. 
I  believe  that  is,  in  words  of  one  syllable, 
what  the  amendment  purports  to  do. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  understand  what  he  is  after.  What 
really  bothers  me  about  this  is  that  we 
are  imposing  another  condition  on  a 
candidate  to  say  he  is  or  is  not  a  candi- 
date prior  to  the  particular  occasion 
when  he  may  wish  to  say  so.  Under  the 
present  law  In  the  respective  States 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  candi- 
date is  formally  a  candidate  when  he 
annotmces  or  flies  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  his  respective  State  within  the 
time  limits  that  are  necessary  imder  the 
law. 

What  this  amendment  really  does  15 
commit  a  man  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date, for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  well 
in  advance  of  when  he  may  be  one,  be- 
cause of  the  enthusiastic  attitudes  of 
citizens  in  the  United  States  who  may 
want  to  convince  him  to  be  a  candidate. 


The  thing  that  really  bothers  me  Is 
that  we  already  have  numerous  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  three  and  one-half  years  from 
now. 

Should  the  desires  of  an  Individual  In 
public  life  really  make  him  proclaim  that 
he  is  a  candidate  for  public  ofBce  when 
he  does  not  want  to  be  one?  That  Is  the 
only  thing  that  bothers  me.  I  can  see 
what  the  Senator  is  after.  However,  sup- 
pose that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  a 
candidate  should  keep  insisting,  "I  am 
not  a  candidate."  Then,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  may  apply  to  all  peo- 
ple. They  may  say,  "That  is  fine,  but  we 
are  going  to  keep  the  headquarters  open 
or  going  to  keep  the  campaign  going 
anyway." 

I  wonder  about  the  significance  of  this 
language.  It  takes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  individual  whether  he  can  determine 
whether  he  wants  to  be  a  candidate  for 
office. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  there  is  a 
slightly  different  gloss  on  the  amend- 
ment than  the  Senator  is  putting  on  it. 
This  does  not  require  a  man  to  put  up  a 
"Cook  for  President"  banner. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not 
get  me  in  that  arena.  We  have  enough  In 
the  Senate  already  that  are  in  that 
arena.  I  would  appreciate  my  nagie  not 
being  put  in  it. 

Even  if  the  man  writes  a  letter  and 
says,  "Cease."  what  responslblhty  Is  there 
on  that  candidate  if  the  Individual  does 
not  want  to  cease?  If  that  candidate 
writes  and  says,  "You  shall  cease  and 
desist  and  continue  no  further."  what 
value  is  that  imder  the  bill? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  question  is  not 
really  whether  a  layman  proclaims  a 
man  to  be  a  candidate.  The  question  is 
whether  the  candidate  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  as  to  reporting  and 
disclosures  and  other  matter  which  apply 
to  candidates. 

When  a  person  becomes  a  candidate, 
he  enters  into  a  different  status  than 
that  of  a  totally  private  citizen  and  ac- 
quires a  great  deal  of  liabilities  and  some 
additional  ones  by  legislation  in  the  form 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

The  amendment  defines  the  time  at 
which  those  liabilities  apply.  It  does  not 
create  any  new  ones. 

It  does  not  relieve  one  of  any  duties. 
It  simply  makes  it  more  definite  as  to 
when  one  h8«  arrived  at  the  point  when 
he  has  to  begin  to  completely  agree  that 
the  campaign  committee  can  start  to 
raise  money  and  take  any  political  ac- 
tion in  his  nsuae  and  on  his  behalf.  And 
if  the  man  does  not  disavow  it,  then,  he 
must  by  Implication  do  things  that  the 
statute  requires  him  to  do.  It  fixes  the 
time  on  which  his  obligations  begin  and 
end. 

Mr.  COOK.  Suppose  that  the  man 
writes  a  letter  and  says,  "cease,"  that 
eliminates  his  requirement  to  file.  They 
can  continue  to  perform  their  work  on 
behalf   of  the   candidate.   Is  that  not 

correct?      

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  have  both  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  that  when  a  candi- 


date publicly  tells  a  committee  to  cease, 
it  has  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  collected  and  on 
the  amount  of  activity  that  will  take 
place. 

I  think  that  by  defining  the  time  when 
a  person  becomes  a  candidate,  as  a  legal 
matter  and  not  as  a  PR  matter,  we  will 
have  made  the  law  clearer  and  will  have 
relieved  candidates  of  many  of  the  po- 
tential uncertainties  that  plague  their 
Uves  today. 

Mr.  COOK.  Suppose  that  an  Individual 
were  to  start  a  one-man  campaign  for  a 
certain  man's  candidacy  and  uses  his  own 
money.  They  write  him  a  letter  and  say 
"cease."  That  means  that  the  man  does 
not  have  to  file  for  the  expenditures 
being  made.  But  he  is  not  relieved  of 
any  liability  for  that  individual.  I  think 
that  is  the  position  we  would  be  in,  and 
the  man  would  continue  his  activity. 

What  have  we  solved  and  what  in  the 
entire  analysis  is  determined  as  to 
whether  a  person  is  or  is  not  a 
candidate? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  there  has  been 
In  the  past  a  considerable  amount  of 
activity  to  promote  candidacies  which 
the  presumptive  candidate  has  disavowed 
and  pretended  was  not  to  go  forward. 
And  In  those  periods  of  time,  moneys  were 
contributed  which  were  not  reported, 
and  it  was  presumed  that  the  law  did  not 
apply. 

This  is  a  mechanism  by  which  we  can 
put  an  end  to  that.  It  would  provide  for 
comiriete  reporting  if  a  candidate  pub- 
Ucly  sa3^  "I  am  not  running."  or  if  a  per- 
son says  "I  am  not  a  candidate  and  I  am 
not  running  for  the  office  for  which  these 
good  friends  of  mine  are  promoting  me. 
and  I  appreciate  their  efforts,  but  I  want 
them  to  stop." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  very  strong 
implication  in  law  and  creates  a  problem 
for  those  who  have  done  the  promoting 
without  authority,  and  it  relieves  the 
persons  who  did  not  consent  to  having 
his  name  advanced. 

Mr.  COOBL  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  in  oK>osltion  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  we  have  cov- 
ered most  of  the  situations  which  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  attempting 
to  cover  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

We  have  said  that  no  one  can  spend  for 
or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  more  than 
$1,000  without  receiving  permission  from 
the  candidate.  That  does  not  apply  after 
the  candidate  announces.  It  applies  now 
when  someone  works  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  if  that  person  thinks  the  man 
should  be  a  candidate,  if  they  expend  an 
aggregate  of  $1,000  or  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  language  be- 
comes redundant  and  places  a  burden  on 
the  individual  to  make  himself  a  candi- 
date before  he  wants  to  become  a  candi- 
date, or  it  makes  him  deny  that  he  wants 
to  be  a  candidate  when  he  wants  to  go 
through  the  prerequisites  under  the  law 
as  to  when  he  can  file  and  formally  be- 
come a  candidate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  said 
by  adopting  the  Pastore  sunendment  is 
that  If  anyone  wants  to  spend  more  than 
$1,000,  that  individual  must  receive  the 
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permlsslm  of  the  Individual  he  is  cam- 
paigning for. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  covers  expendi- 
tures. A  man  can  raise  $1  miUicHi  and  not 
spend  a  cent  and  not  be  covered  by  the 
Pastore  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Well,  if  a  man  raises  $1 
million  and  does  not  expend  one  dime  of 
it.  how  is  he  going  to  conduct  a  campaign 
for  a  candidate  who  has  not  as  yet  said 
that  he  wants  to  be  a  candidate,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  he  has  $1  million  In 
advance  and  does  not  utilize  it  for  or  on 
behalf  of  promoting  that  candidate  for 
puUlc  office?  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
if  they  have  a  committee  and  a  man 
wants  to  become  a  candidate,  even 
thou^  they  have  raised  $1  million,  that 
committee  cannot  give  him  more  than 
$3,000  for  his  campaign.  So,  they  have 
)997.000  that  they  have  to  find  some  out- 
let for.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFKICKK.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  two  minutes, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is,  what  does  that  candidate 
have  to  do  about  it?  Tlie  question  is,  what 
responsibility  does  the  purported  candi- 
date acquire?  The  $1  million  does  not 
have  to  be  raised  by  a  committee.  Tlie 
$1  million  may  be  raised  by  really  some 
good,  enthusiastic  fundraiser  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  Marlow  Cook  to  run 
for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  unfortunate  fact  is 
that  that  person,  having  raised  $1  mil- 
lion for  that  piuTose,  as  an  individual 
can  only  give  $3,000  to  my  candidacy  as 
the  bill  stands  today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  He  might  develop  those 
committees.  However,  those  are  the 
mechanical  details  which  flow  from  his 
action.  This  amendment  goes  not  to  that 
activity,  but  what  happens  to  Marlow 
Cook? 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  Does  the  Gallup  Poll  make  a 
man  eligible  for  the  Presidency?  Can  a 
man  come  out  and  say.  ''Senator  Mathias 
is  the  only  Republican  who  can  beat  those 
Democrats,  and  he  will  likely  be  a  candi- 
date, because  be  can  win." 

Now,  as  of  that  time  is  the  Senator 
saying  that  If  some  individual  calls  the 
candidate  and  says,  "We  are  starting  to 
work  right  now.  we  think  this  is  the 
thing  to  do,"  at  that  stage  of  the  game 
the  candidate,  by  reason  of  that  public 
pressure,  must  say  "Cease"?  Because  I 
must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  again  we 
run  right  in  the  face  of  the  first  amend- 
ment.          

Mr.  MATHIAS.  For  that  reason  I 
could  not  call  up  the  Baltimore  Sun  or 
the  Washington  Post  and  say,  "Dont 
publish  that  Gallup  poll,"  but  I  can  call 
up  a  fimdralser  who  is  out  beating  the 
bushes  for  me  and  say,  "Knock  it  off,  I 
don't  want  It." 

Mr.  COOK.  Well,  imder  the  Pastore 
amendment  you  have  to  do  it  in  writing. 

Suppose  the  Baltimore  Sun  puts  an 
editorial  in  the  newspaper  and  says  they 
are  for  you;  you  cannot  tell  the  editorial 
writer  to  cease. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No;  and  this  amend- 
ment does  not  attempt  to  reach  that. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
under  the  Pastore  amendment  we  have 
sufficiently  established  that  if  anytme  at- 
tempts to  expend  in  excess  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  $1,000.  he  has  to  have  permis- 
sion from  the  candidate.  I  think  that 
puis  the  candidate,  perhaps  unfairly  at 
that  stage  of  the  game,  into  the  poeltlcm 
of  being  a  candidate  long  before  he 
wants  to  be  one.  This  is  a  decision  the 
individual  has  to  make  for  himself, 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  want  to  be 
a  candidate,  but  we  are  saying  that  now 
he  must  rely  on  the  fact  that  he  is  g(^ 
to  be  forced  into  being  a  candidate,  or 
rtse  deny  he  is  a  candidate,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  when  he  may  wish  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3ritids  time?  Is  time  on  the  amendment 
yielded  bcusk? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  rollcall  vote  on 
amendment  No.  357  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  occur  at  the 
hour  of  2 :  30  p jn.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
me  a  little  time,  so  that  I  might  ask  some 
questions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Certainly.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Five 
minutes 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  favor  this  bill  basically;  I  think  it 
is  very  important  that  a  limitation  be  put 
on  the  amoimts  of  contributions  that  in- 
dividuals can  make  to  political  cam- 
paigns. I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
a  ceiling  be  placed  on  expenditures  for 
political  campaigns.  I  favor  the  $25,000 
limit  which  the  Senate  approved  last 
week.  It  is  in  conformity  with  legislation 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  I 
think  In  January. 

There  are  several  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
purposes  of  clarification. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  how  loans  are 
handled  by  this  legislation,  and  how  a 
person  being  a  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  gets  his 
campfiign  started. 

I  would  assume  that  a  person  wishing 
to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  would 
establish  a  committee,  a  finance  commit- 


tee or  a  central  committee,  or  whatever 
he  might  want  to  call  it,  and  the  ques- 
tion I  ask  now  is,  once  that  committee 
is  established,  can  the  committee  borrow 
money  from  the  bank  and  repay  that 
money  as  contributions  are  received? 

Mr.  CANNON,  llie  committee  could 
negotiate  loans.  However,  a  loan  is  caa- 
sidered  the  same  as  a  contribution. 
Loans  or  other  things  of  vsJue  are  con- 
sidered the  same  as  contributions,  so 
there  would  be  a  maximum  of  $3,000 
from  any  one  person  or  any  one  source 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  loan,  other 
than  the  exempted  committees,  which 
are  the  national  committee  of  the  party 
or  the  senatorial  campaign  committee. 

However,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
law  that  does  not  prohibit  a  bona  fide 
loan  conducted  in  the  normal  course  of 
business.  The  amount  of  the  loan,  ol 
course,  if  a  loan  were  negotiated  at  a 
bank  in  the  normal  course  of  business, 
would  be  charged  against  the  candidate's 
overall  limit  of  the  money  that  he  could 
spend.  Of  course,  if  it  were  repaid,  then 
it  would  not  be  included  in  the  total.  In 
other  words,  is  the  Senator  talking  about 
the  typical  seed  money  type  of  situation? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes,  it  is 
the  seed  money  that  I  was  interested  in. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  the  situation. 
Subject  to  those  limitations,  they  can  go 
out  and  negotiate  loans,  or  a  family  loan 
could  be  negotiated  up  to  the  extent  of 
the  maximum  limit  we  have  placed  on 
an  individual  family.  We  have  seen  that 
in  a  number  of  instances,  where  family 
loans  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  campaigns. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  let  us 
take  first  a  bank  loan.  A  person  becomes 
a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  he  appoints  a  flnance  com- 
mittee, and  the  finance  chairman  goes  to 
the  bank  to  obtain  a  $25,000  loan  as  seed 
money. 

Now,  I  assume,  from  what  the  Senator 
says,  that  he  is  permitted  to  borrow  that 
$35,000  from  the  bank,  to  be  repaid  from 
contributions  later. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  answer  Is  yes,  and 
that  is  covered  in  title  n  of  the  criminal 
code  amoidments  of  the  present  law, 
section  591,  which  we  do  not  change  in 
this  particular  bill.  It  defines  contribu- 
tions, and  says: 

"Contribution  means — 

(1)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  (ex- 
cept a  loan  of  money  by  a  national  or  State 
bank  made  In  accordance  with  tbe  applicable 
banking  laws  and  regulations  and  In  tbe 
ordinary  course  of  business),  made  for  tbe 
purpoee  of  Influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office, 

And  so  on. 

So  the  committee  could  go  to  a  bank, 
under  these  terms,  and  negotiate  a  loan 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  com- 
mence a  campaign,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
construed  as  a  contribution.  However,  if 
the  loan  were  negotiated  so  that  that 
loan,  together  with  other  expenditures, 
exceeded  the  candidate's  authorized  ex- 
penditure, Chen  he  would  be  in  vitiation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand that.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to 
try  to  understand  is  that  Mr.  X,  the 
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finance  chairman  for  a  partlctilar  candi- 
date, could  go  to  the  bank  and  seek  a 
loan  of  $25,000.  The  bank  officers  wotild 
probably  say,  "This  Is  for  a  conunlttee. 
We  cannot  lend  It  on  that  basis,  but  U 
you  endorse  it,  we  will  lend  It." 

Now,  his  endorsement  Is  for  $25,000 
vien.  though  he  Is  restricted  to  a  $3,000 
Individual  limitation  of  contributions, 
that  restriction  would  not  prevent  the 
bank  from  accepting  his  endorsement,  I 
assimie? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  bank  is  actually 
making  the  loan  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  they  would  not  be  limited  to 
the  $3,000  contribution,  because  it  Is  not 
a  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  a  loan,  and  a  bona 
fide  loan  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  would  not  be  considered 
a  contribution. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

QTrosmc  CAU. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JOBNSTON).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  ^ 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  48,  line  26,  Insert  the  following: 
Between  "any"  and  "provision"  insert  "com- 
parable". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  The  purpose  of 
calling  it  up  is  really  to  have  a  colloquy 
to  explain  the  provision  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  law  superseding  the  State 
law;  and  undoubtedly  at  the  end  of  the 
colloquy  I  shall  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Federal  law  will  preempt  any  State  law 
with  respect  to  any  Federal  candidate, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
law  covers  a  certain  area  that  the  State 
law  might  cover? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  completely 
supersede  State  law  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral elections.  Once  a  man  becomes  a 
candidate,  he  is  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Federal  law,  and  we  do 
not  Interpret  this  to  mean  that  he  would 
then  be  required  to  meet  other  reqi^re- 
ments  that  have  been  written  into  in- 
dividual State  laws  Insofar  as  his  candi- 
dacy for  Federal  election  la  concerned 
including  the  ^mount  of  money  he  Is  re- 
quired to  spend,  including  the  number  of 
reports  he  is  required  to  make  and  to 
whom,  and  sdl  other  matters  we  can  con- 
ceivably think  of  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  re- 
porting requirements.  I  understand  that 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office  now  would 


still  have  to  file  those  reports  which  are 
reqidred  by  the  law  as  it  is  being 
amended  by  this  bill  and  that  no  State 
law  which  reqiiires  any  other  kind  of  re- 
porting would  have  to  be  filed  by  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office. 

Mr.  CANNON.  TtxaX  la  the  Intent  of  the 
committee,  and  we  believe  that  we  have 
expressed  it  in  the  language.  We  cer- 
tainly want  It  to  appear  clear  in  the 
RicoRo  that  that  is  our  understanding. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  State  had  a 
law  which  is  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
law,  which  applied  to  elections  in  gen- 
eral, the  candidate  for  Federal  office 
would  not  be  obligated  to  conform  with 
those  State  provisions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Other  than  Insofar  as 
Is  required  to  become  a  candidate. 
Bffr.  HATHAWAY.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  State  may  have 
specific  provisions  as  to  becoming  a  can- 
didate; there  may  be  different  flllng  fees 
in  one  State  or  another;  the  nimiber  of 
slgnatmres  on  a  petition  required  to 
nominate;  different  forms  of  nomina- 
tion— all  these  matters  are  left  up  to 
the  States. 

Once  a  man  Is  candidate  for  Federal 
office,  we  feel  we  have  preempted  the 
field  In  this  act. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  I  may  take 
a  little  more  than  6  minutes. 
Bir.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  keen- 
ly aware  of  the  need  for  reform  of  otir 
electoral  process.  In  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate and  the  massive  erosion  of  public 
trust  and  confidence  In  the  Government, 
we  should  expect  no  less.  However,  we 
must  avoid  what  some  have  called  an 
orgy  of  reform — ^that  is,  reform  wltiiout 
piUTX)se  or  direction;  reform  which 
treats  the  ailing  body  politic  with  bond- 
aids  instead  of  surgery;  reform  which 
resembles  change  for  the  sake  of  chMige. 
In  saying  that — as  I  shall  indicate  later 
in  my  statement — ^I  am  not  ttntiring  alle- 
gations against  the  form  and  substance 
of  this  bill  but,  rather,  conc^tual  con- 
cern. 

I  think  electoral  reform  of  the  most 
fimdamental  tjrpe  Is  in  order.  But  I  think 
we  do  ourselves,  the  system,  and  tbe 
coimtry  a  grave  disservice  by  attonptlng 
to  legislate  a  solution  before  we  are  fully 
aware  of  what  the  problems  are.  A  num- 
ber of  campaign  finance  proposals  have 
been  considered  In  connection  with  the 
pending  business,  and  I  have  strongly 
supported  many.  Including  a  strict  limi- 
tation imposed  on  individual  contribu- 
tions, a  limitation  imposed  upon  expendi- 
tures, a  ban  on  all  cash  contributions,  a 
strict  limitation  upon  cash  expenditures, 
an  effort  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos 
of  political  committees,  full  public  dis- 
closure of  contributions,  a  single  desig- 
nated repository  for  individual  cam- 
paigns, an  Independent  elections  com- 
mission, and  a  number  of  other  changes 
In  the  existing  statutes. 


However,  the  proldem  Is  far  greater; 
and  by  my  consideration  and  determina- 
tion of  the  merits  of  this  bill  and  the 
several  amendments  to  it.  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  a  limitation  of  the  scope  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  necessary  Initiative 
of  structural  electoral  reform. 

The  need  for  electoral  reform  was  not 
created  by  Watergate,  but  rather  ex- 
acerbated by  it.  Fifteen  years  ago,  a  sur- 
vey showed  that  80  percent  of  the  people 
polled  throu^  the  Government  could 
and  should  be  trusted;  but  in  the  years 
since  then,  that  percentage  has  declined 
to  the  point  that  only  one  out  of  every 
two  people  place  much  stock  in  the  integ- 
rity of  public  officeholders,  not  to  moi- 
tion  thdr  ability  to  govern  effectively. 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  faith  that  can  be 
restored  overnight;  nor  is  it  the  kind  that 
will  be  restored  by  piecemeal  attempts 
at  alteration  of  the  existing  statutes.  It 
is.  rather,  the  type  of  faith  that  will  only 
be  restored  If  we  can  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  have  imdertaken  the 
sort  of  political  soul-searching  that  is 
required  under  the  clrctmistances  and 
that  we  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
enact  meaningful  electoral  reform. 

Such  reform,  in  my  view,  should  In- 
clude consideration  of  shortoilng  the  of- 
ficial length  of  political  campaigns  par- 
ticularly that  for  President,  loiding  some 
semblance  of  uniformity  to  our  primary 
process  through  a  system  of  regional  pri- 
maries. 

I  recall  that  in  the  early  spring  of  1972, 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Chamber,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  President,  remarked 
to  me: 

We  have  to  get  away  from  this  biislneas 
of  having  an  election  every  Satiirday. 

The  signs  of  strain  and  weariness  on 
his  face  were  ample  evidence  of  that 
necessity. 

We  need  to  broaden  the  base  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  national  con- 
ventions, tying  those  delegates  more  di- 
rectly to  the  percentage  of  popidar  vote 
won  in  a  particular  State,  or  possibly 
even  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conventions.  I  believe  we  have  to 
modify  or  abolish  the  18th  centiur  ves- 
tigial remains  of  the  electoral  process 
which  resulted  from  a  compromise  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic— 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege— so  as  to  prevent  the  election  of  a 
minority  President  or  the  political  ma- 
nipulation of  an  election  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and.  In  general,  give 
the  American  people  a  broader  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  office,  once  again  wiUi 
special  emphasis  on  the  manner  In  which 
we  select  our  candidates  for  President 
smd  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  urge  that  consideration  be 
given  to  methods  of  improving  the  co- 
(Veration  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
l^tlve  branches  of  Government. 

Perhaps  if  the  President  and  key  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  were  to  be  offered  perma- 
nent office  space  in  the  Capitol,  we  might 
find  them  more  accessible  and  they  ml^t 
find  us  more  willing  to  cooperate  on  leg- 
islative initiatives.  This  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  diminish  the  separation  of  pow- 
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ers.  but  rather  to  Improve  relatlcms  and 
commimlcatlon. 

Nor  is  it  a  criticism  of  this  adminis- 
tration, tnit  rather  a  commentary  on  the 
state  of  the  Presidency  as  it  has  evolved 
over  many  years.  It  is  important.  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  some  way  we  return  to  the 
era  of  a  first-name  Presidency.  It  is  im- 
portant. I  believe,  that  we  find  a  way  to 
reduce  the  a\u^  of  mystique  which  has 
come  to  engulf  the  institution  itself. 

These  are  the  types  of  fundamental 
reform  which  are  necessary,  in  my  view, 
if  we  are  to  effectively  arrest  the  ero- 
sion of  public  trust  and  confidence  in 
our  Government,  and  these  are  the  types 
of  reforms  which  require  the  most  careful 
deliberation  and  scrutiny  before  enact- 
ment by  Congress. 

Despite  the  unquestioned  good  inten- 
tions, the  thoroughness,  the  workman- 
like approach  of  the  responsible  commit- 
tees of  Congress  in  presenting  to  us  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Reform  Act. 
presently  pending  before  the  Senate,  this 
piece  of  legislation  and  several  amend- 
ments to  it.  In  my  Judgment,  do  not  re- 
flect the  kind  of  thorough  consideration 
and  thorough  reevaluation  of  the  politi- 
cal system  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
most  delicate  and  functional  part  of  it, 
the  selection  of  public  officials,  which 
these  times  mandate. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation 
makes  no  effort  to  smtlclpate  or  accom- 
modate the  recommendations  authorized 
and  mandated  by  Senate  Resolution  60. 
adopted  last  February  by  a  vote  at  77 
too. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activi- 
ties, known  in  the  press  as  the  Watergate 
Committee,  is  a  repository  of  political 
wisdom.  It  clearly  Is  not.  But  I  believe 
stdxtantial  recommendations  for  the  re- 
form of  the  Federal  electoral  system, 
which  may  lie  technically  beyond  the 
scope  of  Senate  Resolution  60  are  as  in- 
evitable as  the  pursuit  of  the  facts  and 
I  suspect  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee created  by  Senate  Resolution  60 
will  be  as  careful  and  as  responsible  as 
members  of  that  committee  can  contrive. 
Moreover,  when  the  committee's  report 
an  findings  of  fact  smd  reconunendatioos 
for  changes  in  campaign  laws  and  pro- 
cedures is  filed  not  later  than  next  Feb- 
ruary 28.  it  is  likely,  in  my  judgment,  that 
many  of  its  recommendations  will  either 
overlap  or  conflict  with  whatever  action 
we  may  take  on  the  pending  measure. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
means  of  expressing  my  desire  for  a  more 
oomprehenslve  approach  to  electoral  re- 
form, and  for  a  more  comprehensive 
i4>proach  to  the  selection  process  and 
Intelligent  dealings  with  the  overlap- 
ping Jurisdlctiotis  between  the  several 
branches  of  government;  and  as  a  means 
of  Illustrating  my  concern  that  our  ap- 
proach is  not  fundamental  enough,  but 
certainly  not  as  a  criticism  of  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate  who 
brought  us  this  legislation,  or  the 
amendments  adopted  to  it,  or  which  were 
considered  or  failed  to  be  adopted,  with- 
out criticism  of  any  Member  of  this  body ; 
but  rather  to  express  concern  that  our 
reform  efforts  be  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive. It  is  my  Intention  after  first 


obtaining  leave  of  the  Senate  under  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  do  so,  to  vote  not 
for  nor  against  this  bill,  but  to  answer 
present. 

Mr.  President,  if  It  is  In  order  at  this 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  rollcall  on  final  passage  of  this  bill  I 
may  be  permdtted  to  answer  present  in- 
stead of  for  or  against. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

B«r.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  remarics  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  made  and  his 
reasons  for  making  them.  I  simply  point 
out  that  while  it  does  appear  that  many 
of  the  changes  in  the  bill  are  as  a  direct 
result  of  actions  of  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee and  the  matters  that  have  there 
been  disclosed,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  re- 
forms in  the  bill  go  far  beyond  the  Wa- 
tergate proceedings  and  as  a  direct  result 
thereof. 

Many  of  the  proposals  for  change  in 
the  bill  were  initially  in  the  bill  that  was 
passed  in  1971.  Many  of  them  were  pro- 
posals approved  by  the  Senate,  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  But  when  we  went  to 
conference,  we  were  tinable  to  get  the 
House  to  agree  to  them,  and  we  had  to 
drop  them.  A  niuiber  of  provisions  that 
the  Senate  voted  on  were  dropped  in  con- 
ference. They  are  again,  however,  in  this 
bill.  They  are  provisions  that  we  think 
should  add  some  responsible  features  to 
the  present  election  law, 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  we  should  look  forward  to 
recommendations  of  the  committee  when 
they  have  completed  their  work.  They 
could  well  go  Into  the  election  laws. 

But  I  point  out  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  public  is  willing  to  wsit 
until  that  time  for  the  Senate  to  take 
some  action.  We  had  commenced  action 
on  this  proposed  legislation  prior  to  the 
developments  of  Watergate. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  one  that 
comes  from  two  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Two  committees  took  jurisdiction 
over  parts  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  con- 
sidered first  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, on  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  I  both  serve. 
After  the  Oommittee  on  Commerce  had 
concludedils  work  on  the  bill,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  consideration  of  mat- 
ters within  its  jurisdiction.  So  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  bill  has  had  consider- 
able careful  consideration. 

I  might  say  that  the  bill  has  received 
more  consideration  than  some  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  proposed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  de- 
bate, and  which  I  believe  have  stemmed 
from  Watergate  publicity.  Many  amend- 
ments have  been  offered  and  accepted 
simply  as  a  result  of  the  pressings  of 
Watergate  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
study  and  hearings  in  committee- 
amendments  that  go  to  the  very  essence 
of  their  viability  or  desirability. 

I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
often  get  ourselves  into  situations  where 
we  have  to  respond  to  pressures,  and  per- 
haps by  legislating  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  we  come  out  with  legislation  that 
has  not  been  adequately  considered  in 


certain  areas.  As  a  result,  we  may  find 
ourselves  here  a  couple  of  years  from 
now  trying  to  amend  the  legldation 
again. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Watergate  Committee,  established 
under  a  resolution,  that  the  Hotise  has 
not  even  started  to  consider  campaign 
legislation  as  of  this  time.  It  may  be 
that  at  the  time  the  Watergate  Commit- 
tee reports  its  recommendations,  we  will 
still  be  in  a  position  of  waiting  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House.  If  so,  I  can 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator,  as  one 
1^0  will  probably  be  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  that  I  certainly 
would  be  willing  to  take  into  considera- 
tion at  that  time  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Watergate  Ctunmittee 
might  make. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me  1  iqln- 
ute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
whatever  time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  appreciate  the  remaiics 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. He  is  entirely  correct  in  every  re- 
spect. It  is  simply  that  my  concern  for 
maintaining  momentum  for  fundamen- 
tal change  might  determine  whether 
legislating  will  not  have  a  far  more 
sweeping  effect  than  a  charge  that  one 
voted  for  or  against  this  particular 
measure. 

By  answering  "present"  I  am  trying  to 
preserve  all  my  options,  and  to  put  the 
Senate  on  notice  that,  for  my  own  pur- 
poses, I  Intend  to  go  much  further  than 
the  bill  goes.  I  do  not  doubt  for  1  minute 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  states  the  situation  correctly 
and  describes  also  the  pressures  that  are 
at  work.  I  am  not  critical  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  brought  to  the  Senate 
what  I  believe,  by  and  large,  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  But  this  is  my  way  of 
saying  that  there  is  more  to  come. 

I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  r^imipinh 
in  any  respect  the  Senate's  freedom  to 
act  as  we  have  now  acted,  or  are  about  to 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  new  and  different  way 
at  some  point  in  the  future,  particularly 
after  the  report  of  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
his  remarks.  I  entirely  concur. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will.  If  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  bill.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  address  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wanted  to  address 
a  question  or  two  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propounding  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  "Tennessee.  I  share 
with  him  the  feeling  that  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  go  further  than  8.  372  goes, 
even  though  it  provides  remedies  for 
problems  that  we  knew  of  before  the 
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revelation  of  Watergate  as  well  as  deal- 
ing with  some  problems  revealed  by  the 
Watergate  investigation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  both  have  agreed  to 
hold  hearings  in  September  on  proposals 
for  public  financing  of  csmipaigns.  Some 
of  us  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  public  financing.  There  are  now  pro- 
posals that  combine  public  and  private 
financing  and  which  go  quite  a  bit 
further  into  the  field  of  public  financing. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  have  further  suggestions 
to  make.  I  hope  he  will  take  a  real,  hard 
look  at  public  financing — either  a  com- 
bination of  public  and  private  financing, 
or,  as  an  alternative,  all  public  financing. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  has  given  thought  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  public  financing?  My  second  ques- 
tion is,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  the 
committee  on  Watergate  itself  will  come 
forward  with  specific  suggestions  in  the 
field  of  campaign  reform? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  wUl  yield 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  to  reply. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  it  is  likely  that 
the  Watergate  Committee  will  have 
recommendations  on  institutional  ar- 
rangements in  the  field  of  governmental 
involvement.  In  the  field  of  electoral  re- 
form, financing,  and  the  like.  I  think  it 
is  entirely  possible  the  comnaittee  will 
make  specific  recommendations,  even 
though  we  are  not  a  reporting  commit- 
tee. I  have  not  yet  given  attention  to 
whether  it  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
committee  to  make  recommendations  on 
the  question  of  public  financing.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  was  one  of  the  sturdi- 
est opponents  of  public  financing  in  the 
past.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  now 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  intend 
to  reexamine  that.  In  hght  of  the  hear- 
ings which  have  been  held.  In  light  of 
the  changing  and  evolving  times,  I  owe 
it  to  myself  and  the  public  to  recon- 
sider that  possibility.  However,  if  we 
finance  campaigns  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  we  should  be  aware  that  we 
may  have  Federal  regulations  in  the 
most  delicate  of  all  political  processes, 
in  the  election  of  ourselves,  and  we  may 
have  a  Federal  bureaucracy  telling  us 
how  to  run  campaigns.  I  still  have  that 
fear,  but  I  must  say  I  am  now  reexam- 
ining my  feelings  in  that  respect,  and 
I  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  I 
may  turn  to  that  In  preference  to  any 
other  form,  silthough  I  must  say  it 
presently  does  not  appeal  to  me.  There 
are  many  aspects  of  it  that  do  not  ap- 
peal to  me.  However,  I  do  not  think  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  delineate 
my  feelings  about  public  financing  of 
campaigns  at  this  time  except  to  say  I 
am  not  only  wUIing  but  here  publicly 
state  my  intent  to  reexamine  that  situ- 
ation in  hght  of  the  public  disclosures. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  a  very  direct  response  to  my  ques- 
tions. On  the  matter  of  public  financing, 
a  nimiber  of  Senators  have  stated  pri- 
vately or  on  the  Senate  floor  that  they 


are  reexamining  their  views  in  light 
of 

The  PR£SK>INO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  bill  and  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Others  have  said 
they  have  now  come  around  to  accepting 
public  financing,  something  they  have 
not  supported  previously.  The  Senator 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Oovemment  bu- 
reaucrats might  get  control  of  political 
campaigning  through  pubUc  financing. 
That  is  one  of  the  many  pitfalls  we  must 
guard  against,  along  with  other  prob- 
lems, such  as  how  do  we  give  independ- 
ent candidates  a  fair  shake?  I  believe  we 
will  have  to  get  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  delighted  with  the  efforts 
to  get  the  best  answers  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  other  Senators 
will  make.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  first 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  not  being  here.  He  advised  me  of 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wishes  merely  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  rule  xn.  in  the  position  he 
finds  himself  in.  I  think  we  have  to  ad- 
mit to  ourselves  that  we  were  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  worked  on  this  bill  in  the 
Commerce  Conunittee  and  then  we  were 
in  a  decided  time  limitation  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  that 
was  imposed  (m  us  by  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  this  bill  deals  basically  wth  two 
items,  and  only  two  items.  First  is  the 
item  on  reporting;  second,  the  item  on  fi- 
nancing. It  does  not  deal  with  many  of 
the  problems  that  plague  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  as  he  deals  with  the 
present  hearings.  We  are  not  talking 
about  methods  of  campaigning.  We  are 
not  talking  about  responsibilities  of 
candidates,  whether  they  be  positive  or 
negative,  which  I  know  the  Senator  has 
had  to  deal  with  every  day. 

So  I  only  say  I  look  forward,  I  hope, 
to  working  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee in  developing  that  degree  of  re- 
sponse that  we  have  all  gotten  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings  and  that  we  know 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
that  we  know  must  become  a  part  of 
the  debate  and  discussion  on  the  flow 
of  this  body. 

To  that  extent,  this  bill  does  not  cover 
many  of  the  fields  which  I  know  are  ex- 
tremely antagonizing  at  this  stage  of  the 
game. 

I  can  only  say  I  am  delighted  he 
has  taken  this  position  under  rule  xxii, 
because  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
delighted  to  look  forward  to  working  in 
this  area,  under  l^iis  leadership,  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  challenge  that  all 
of  us  have  to  meet  as  a  result  of  the 
disclosures  that  have  been  made  and 
that  may  well  be  made. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  de- 
lighted with  the  options  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 


only  want  to  say  that  I  hope  he  also  feels 
they  are  available  to  me.  I  have  worked 
on  this  matter  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  I  have  worked  on  It  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  we  have  spent  many  days  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  up  to  now  on  this  matter. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator,  Just  as  an 
aside.  I  am  afraid,  in  the  present  shape 
this  bill  may  be  in  on  final  passage  this 
afternoon,  we  will  all  have  more  than 
ample  time  to  do  what  the  Senator  wants 
to  do,  because,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  2  years  ago 
with  regard  to  this  bill  and  the  posture 
the  Senate  conferees  had  to  take,  we 
wound  up  with  less  than  an  adequate 
bill  to  bring  back  to  the  Senate.  I  think 
with  a  more  adequate  and  with  a  fuller 
debate  within  the  framework  of  the 
committee  system,  we  will  be  able  to 
touch  the  Issues  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  in  reply? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  have  discussed  many  of  the 
matters  I  have  touched  on  the  fioor  with 
him  in  comn:iittee.  He  may  be  assured  I 
look  forward  to  his  participation  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  trying  to  formulate 
the  best  comprehensive  approach  in  this 
area  of  the  public  trust,  which  is  politics. 
I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  try  to  stake 
out  a  position  of  my  own  without  the  as- 
sistance of  every  member  of  every  com- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  in  the  field 
and  to  which  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
can  make  contributions.  I  am  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  look  forward  to  collab- 
oration with  him  In  that  respect  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  enact  S.  372,  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1973. 

I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  very  much  indeed 
on  his  excellent  job  of  floor  managing 
this  most  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

EarUer  this  year  I  chaired  hearings 
on  this  Important  campaign  reform  leg- 
islation. Testimony  from  many  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  Indicated  that  pub- 
Uc faith  in  the  integrity  of  our  electoral 
processes  continues  to  be  seriously 
threatened  by  the  imdue  influence  which 
large  contributions  have  on  Federal 
elections.  The  enormous  sums  of  money 
needed  to  conduct  campaigns  have 
caused  many  of  our  citizens  to  lose  faith 
in  oiu*  democratic  processes.  We  must 
take  decisive  action  to  restore  public 
confldence  in  our  Institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment and  in  our  elected  ofBcials. 

We  have  sdl  seen  in  the  past  few  weeks 
how  the  actions  of  professional  poUti- 
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clans  have  caused  an  increasing  number 
of  Americans  to  be  disillusioned  and  to 
advise  their  children  not  to  seek  careers 
in  poUtics. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a  complex  and  dif- 
ficult problem.  Whether  we  seek  elec- 
tion reform  through  disclosure  laws,  or 
through  limitations  on  overall  campaign 
spending,  and  on  individual  contribu- 
tions, constitutional  Issues  involving  first 
amendment  freedoms  are  raised.  More- 
over, there  are  no  easy  ways  to  enforce 
these  laws  in  a  fair.  efBcient,  and  equit- 
able manner.  As  I  have  stated  in  my  ad- 
ditional views  accompanying  the  Rules 
Committee  report  on  S.  372,  I  have 
reservations  about  the  constitutionality 
of  these  limitations  and  am  troubled  that 
they  may  put  nonlncumbents  and  minor- 
ity candidates  at  a  disadvantage. 

Hopefully,  pubUc  financing  will  ulti- 
mately provide  us  with  a  better  and  more 
effective  way  to  address  this  problem.  I 
have  agreed  to  conduct  hearings  on 
public  financing  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  At  that  time,  there  will  be  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  viablUty 
of  implementing  the  c<mcept  of  public 
subsidization  of  election  campaigns— a 
concept  which,  because  It  seems  to  me  to 
minimize  the  constitutional  Issues,  and 
because  it  would  seem  to  assure  minority 
candidates  of  a  floor  level  of  public  fund- 
ing— I  support. 

Yet,  public  financing  is  not  without  its 
problems.  Among  these  are  the  prolifera- 
tion of  candidates  in  primary  elections, 
criteria  for  determining  who  is  entiUed 
to  subsidies,  and  how  to  arrive  at  an  ac- 
ceptable formula  for  allocating  the  sub- 
sidies. I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  candi- 
dates from  the  major  parties  should  be 
given  larger  subsidies  than  minority 
party  or  Independent  candidates;  per- 
haps, the  opposite  is  true.  I  am  also  not 
fuUy  convinced  that  a  candidate's  sub- 
sidy should  be  determined  by  perform- 
ance in  previous  elections.  We  must  deal 
with  these  and  other  questions,  and  I  re- 
new my  pledge  to  do  this.  It  Is  my  wish 
to  have  a  viable  public  financing  bill  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Notwithstanding  my  support  for  the 
concept  of  public  financing,  I  continue  to 
favor  any  reasonable  and  earnest  effort 
to  Improve,  perfect,  and  better  imple- 
ment our  election  laws.  This  legislation, 
to  Its  amended  form,  is  such  an  effort 
The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  Is  a  good  and.  I  believe,  fundamen- 
taUy  workable  law.  Contrary  to  some  re- 
wnt  reports  in  the  press,  I  believe  that 
this  bUl  would  strengthen,  rather  than 
weaken,  our  present  law.  It  would  require 
candidates  to  certify,  in  writing,  to  pro- 
viders of  services  or  supplies  that  spend- 
ing limitations  wlU  not  be  exceeded-  it 
would  require  all  political  committees 
which  spend  or  receive  over  $1,000  per 
year  to  Influence  Federal  elections  to 
comply  with  the  reporting  requirements 
of  the  law;  and,  it  would  also  require  that 
persons  Individually  expending  over  $100 
must  also  report  to  the  Commission. 

My  amendment,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion would  provide  that  no  contribution 
may  be  given  to  any  candidate  or  po- 
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llttcal  committee  in  excess  of  $100  during 
any  calendar  year  unless  such  contribu- 
tion is  made  by  a  written  instnmient 
Identifying  the  person  making  the  con- 
tribution. My  amendment  outiawed  cash 
contributions  In  excess  of  $100. 1  am  glad 
to  say  this  amount  was  reduced  to  $50 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Cash  con- 
tributions can  often  be  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  trace,  and  they  can  provide  an 
easy  way  to  circumvent  disclosure  re- 
quirements and  contribution  limitations. 
The  1972  elections  showed  the  abuses 
which  could  arise  from  excessive  use  of 
cash  contributions. 

By  passing  this  amendment,  I  believe 
that  at  long  last  we  will  no  longer  have 
these  black  attache  cases  and  brown  pa- 
per bags  full  of  $100  bills  moving  around 
the  country,  as  they  did  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  we  can- 
not Improve  people  or  mores  by  law. 
However,  I  think  that  we  can  all  agree 
that  the  offenses  that  have  been  com- 
mitted, as  brought  out  In  the  Watergate 
hearings,  are  offenses  against  public  law 
and  public  mores,  such  as  burglary,  for- 
gery, and  others,  and  are  really  violations 
of  the  laws  that  have  already  been 
passed. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  might  have 
been  weU  advised  to  let  the  present  ex- 
cellent law  remain  on  the  boc^cs  un- 
changed and  give  It  a  chance  to  really 
work.  I  think  that  the  full  light  of  pub- 
licity on  the  sources  of  contributions  will 
In  Itself  act  as  an  inhibiting  cause  so  that 
if  a  man  receives  an  improper  contribu- 
tion or  a  contribution  from  a  questiona- 
ble or  Improper  source,  that  very  fact  will 
be  a  negative  factor  In  his  campaign  for 
election  or  reelection.  However,  in  any 
event  the  die  has  been  cast,  and  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  that  we  should 
move  ahead  Into  these  new  fields. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
when  the  Watergate  committee  report 
is  made,  and  has  been  finalized,  there 
may  be  additional  specific  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  state,  also 
provides  that  cash  expenditures  In  excess 
of  $100  are  precluded.  Both  of  these  pro- 
visions are  improvements  directed  at 
more  full  and  open  public  disclosure  and 
publicity  of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures.  I  will  continue  to  support 
and  favor  such  Improvements. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  reasons  for 
enacting  S.  372,  are  compelling.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  disservice  to  the  public  to 
contend  that  this  legislation,  public  fi- 
nancing bills,  or  any  election  reform  leg- 
islation would  prevent  a  situation  such  as 
the  complex  series  of  events  known  as  the 
Watergate  affair.  The  reprehensible  ac- 
tivities of  forgery,  nondisclosure,  fraud, 
espionage,  burglary,  et  cetera,  are  ones 
which  are  against  present  Federal  and 
State  criminal  laws.  Those  who  violate 
these  laws  are  not  likely  to  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  or  by  any  laws. 
They  lack  respect  not  only  for  the  rule 
of  law,  but  for  the  democratic  process, 
and  for  the  people  of  this  Nation.  We 
cannot  legislate  the  Integrity  of  our 
elected  officials  or  of  those  who  seek  elec- 
tion. What  we  can  do,  and  what  I  believe 
this  bill  attempts  to  do  Is  to  more  fully 


expose  those  who  abuse  the  electoral 
processes  to  public  scrutiny,  and  to  In- 
creased civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

One  would  hope  that  the  general  pub- 
lic would  demand  a  higher  standard  of 
honesty  and  integrity  In  their  elected  of- 
ficials. There  is  even  a  case  In  which  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  reelected 
when  he  was  serving  a  Jail  sentence.  I 
think  that  Is  more  of  a  reflection  on  those 
who  reelected  tills  individual  than  It  is  on 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  to  provide  for  more  in- 
dependent and  better  enforcement  of 
election  law,  S.  372  provides  for  a  Ttd- 
eral  Election  Commission.  This  commis- 
sion would  have  primary  civil  and  crimi- 
nal responsibility  for  prosecuting  Illegal 
violations  of  Federal  elections  laws.  The 
commission  would  also  be  the  central 
body  which  would  receive  the  reports 
required  by  law.  This  would  lessen  the 
considerable  administrative  biu-dens  un- 
der our  present  laws.  Having  this  inde- 
pendent Federal  Election  Commission  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  this 
bill,  and  I  strongly  support  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  372.  We  must  enact 
this  legislation  to  help  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  electoral  processes. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  panacea. 
However,  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. And  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require,  and  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presldwit, 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  against  final 
passage  of  this  Election  Campaign  Act, 
but  believe  that  I  should  briefly  explain 
why  I  take  this  position. 

While  I  would  vote  for  a  full  disclosure 
law  and  vote  for  a  measiu«  that  would 
provide  for  complete  disclosure  of  all 
spending  there  are  many  objections  to 
this  bill. 

As  you  know,  Bdr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  days  Soiators  have  added 
amendment  after  amendment.  I  think  we 
have  a  very  confusing  bill.  It  is  not  the 
same  bill  that  came  from  our  Rules 
Committee. 

Just  2  years  ago  we  had  a  so-called 
campaign  reform  bUl  that  passed  Con- 
gress. That  Indeed  was  a  very  complex 
law.  It  was  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  for 
candidates  for  office  to  comply  fully  with 
every  provision  of  that  law. 

I  believe  we  are  putting  ourselves  In  a 
straltjacket  by  passing  such  legislation 
as  this.  It  may  well  be  that  this  is  an  In- 
cumbent's bill  that  we  are  acting  on.  It 
has  been  said  from  time  to  time  that  it 
Is  of  more  benefit  to  the  incumbent 
Members  of  Congress  than  to  their  chal- 
lengers. TO  me  it  £b  a  confusing  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  bad  bill,  and  I  shall  have 
no  hesitancy  In  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  aivreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in 
yielding  time  so  that  I  could  outUne  my 
reasons  for  opposing  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  COOK.  ISx.  President.  1  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMZMDICEMT  NO.  SS3 — AS  MODinXD 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  353,  and  I  send 
a  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  19,  line  21,  strike  the  nxuneral 
and  Inwrt  in  Ueu  thereof  "$3,000". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  modification  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der existing  law,  contributions  of  more 
than  $5,000  received  after  the  last  re- 
porting date  before  the  election  must  be 
reported  within  48  hours  of  receipt.  Un- 
der S.  372,  contributions  of  $5,000  must 
be  reported  within  24  hours.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  to  re- 
quire that  contributions  of  $3,000  and 
Ser  recdved  after  the  last  reporting  date 
reported  within  the  24  hours. 

The  bill  (S.  372)  now  prohibits  all  In- 
dividual and  most  political  committee 
contributions  in  excess  of  $3,000.  This 
amendment  conforms  the  reporting  re- 
quirement to  the  prohibition  against  con- 
tributions in  excess  of  $3,000.  It  simply 
requires  that  those  reporting  provisions 
now  applicable  to  contributions  of  $5,000 
and  higher,  be  applicable  to  omtrlbu- 
tions  of  $3,000  and  higher. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  I  believe  that  he.  and  I 
hope  the  ranking  minority  member,  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

This  amendment  conforms  to  the  In- 
tent of  the  bill  all  the  way  through.  We 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  find- 
ing it.  Basically,  as  a  clerical  amendment. 
we  could  probably  make  this  change,  but 
If  there  is  any  question  about  It,  the 
amendment  cures  the  problem,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, £md  3^eld  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  srleld  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeincr  to  the  amendment  (No.  3S3). 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clers  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  aok 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AIONDIIZNT  HO.  Ml 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  351. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  (No.  351) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  fcdlowlng  line  18,  Insert  the 
following: 

(c)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  t2ie  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  In  each  case  where  a  contribution 
•100  or  over  Is  received  by  a  candidate  or 
political  committee,  and  Identlflcatlon  re- 
quired by  this  Act  Is  not  known,  the  cam- 
paign contribution  shall  be  returned  to  the 
contributor  U  the  required  Information  has 
not  been  obtained  within  twenty  days  after 
reoelpt  of  the  contribution.  If  sufflclent  In- 
fonnation  Is  still  not  known  concerning  ttie 
source  of  the  contribution  to  permit  its  re- 
turn within  twenty  days  after  receipt  of 
the  contribution,  the  contribution  and  its 
proceeds  shaU  escheat  to  the  Umted  States." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  modification  to  the  desk  and  a^ 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  accord- 
ingly.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Modification  of  amendment  861 : 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  "or  over". 

On  page  1,  line  8  add  "of  over"  immedi- 
ately following  the  word  "contribution". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der present  law,  and  under  S.  372.  cam- 
palfi^  must  report  name,  address,  oc- 
cupatlon  and  place  of  business  of  the 
person  contributing  over  $100.  There  is 
no  prohibition  against  accepting  such 
contributions  even  when  the  information 
Is  not  supplied  at  the  time  the  contribu- 
tion Is  made.  Thus,  a  campaign  can  have 
full  use  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  of 
contributions  made  without  the  required 
Information. 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
if  a  campaign  does  not  obtain  the  req- 
uisite identification  within  20  dajrs  of 
receipt  of  the  contribution,  the  contribu- 
tion must  be  returned.  If  there  is  enough 
Information  to  permit  Its  return,  it  must 
be  returned  to  the  contributor.  If  there 
Is  not  sufOdent  information  to  permit 
return  of  the  contribution  to  the  contri- 
butor or  it  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Oovemment. 

without  such  a  provision,  the  candi- 
date might  receive  full  benefit  of  such 
contribution  and  wait  tmtil  after  the 
election  to  try  to  get  the  requisite  iden- 
tification. If  he  is  unable  to  provide  the 


Information,  his  campaign  could  receive 
a  slap  on  the  wrist,  but  the  damage 
would  have  been  done  and  the  contribu- 
tions would  have  been  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  candidate. 

This  amendment  simply  supplies  an 
element  of  prompt  self-enforcement  in 
an  area  where  better  enforcement  is 
needed. 

Again.  I  would  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee would  see  fit  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  find  the  amendment  rather  lnc(xi- 
sistmt  in  relation  to  the  debate  we  have 
had  so  far  on  the  bill.  First,  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  Byrd  amendment  which  re- 
quires how  the  funds  can  be  used  and 
requires  how  excess  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed, which  does  not  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  significance  of  this 
amendment,  but  at  least,  to  some  extent. 
It  spells  out  the  fact  that  the  candidate 
cannot  use  it  for  his  own  use  and  he 
cannot  embeszle  it. 

More  than  that,  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be- 
come more  enthusiastic  about  getting  in- 
volved in  the  political  system.  We  are 
saying  that  they  should  become  more  in- 
volved, but  then  we  also  are  saying  that 
if  an  individual  sits  down  and  writes  out 
a  check  $101  or  $105  and  gives  it  to  a 
candidate  that  he  honestly  wants  to  give 
it  to,  under  present  law,  he  can  deduct 
a  percentage  of  it  on  his  Income  tax  re- 
turn as  having  given  it  to  the  candidate; 
and  yet,  somehow  or  other  we  fin(l — 
maybe  he  is  not  going  to  find  out  imtil 
he  gets  his  cancelled  check  that  they 
could  not  find  out  the  requirements,  im- 
der  the  law,  as  to  his  name,  address,  place 
of  business,  and  he  has  given  his  money 
to  his  Federal  Government,  when  we 
know  he  did  not  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  that  money  at  all.  He 
might  even  be  offended  at  having  g^ven 
it  to  the  Goverrunent. 

That  is  like  saying  he  should  put  so 
much  money  into  a  fund  and  It  should 
be  distributed  equally  to  all  the  respec- 
tive candidates.  I  can  see  Uiat  many  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  would  be  morally 
offended  if  they  made  a  contribution  to 
be  distributed  by  a  formula  set  up  by  the 
Congress  and  came  to  find  out,  by  read- 
ing the  newspapers,  that  their  money 
which  they  wanted  to  go  to  candidate  Z. 
had  gone  to  candidates  X.  Y,  and  Z,  two 
of  whom  someone  might  be  totally 
against,  and  one  of  whom  he  was  for  and 
sent  his  contribution  to  that  man.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  amendment  re- 
quired that  checks  will  be  destroyed,  or 
something  of  that  nature,  at  least  the 
integrity  of  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  want  'to  give  to  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  is  maintained,  even  though  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  law,  which  he  may 
not  know  about,  then  I  think  many 
Americans  win  be  particularly  offended  If 
they  had  to  sit  down  and  write  out  a 
check  to  the  candidate  of  their  choice 
and  did  not  know  that  they  were  not 
complying  with  the  restrictions  under  the 
law,  and  then  came  to  find  out  that  not 
only  did  their  candidate  not  get  their 
money  but  when  they  received  their 
canceled  check,  they  found  out  that,  in 
effect,  their  check  had  escheated  to  the 
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Treasury  of  the  United  States,  that  their 
money  went  into  the  Treasury. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  really  is  going 
far  afield  with  the  ability  of  an  individual 
to  give.  I  think  it  Is  Imposing  on  him 
and,  really,  not  on  the  candidate — on  the 
candidate  by  indirection  but  on  the  in- 
dividual by  direction,  that  he  has  to  sit 
down  tmd  write  out  his  check  and  put 
his  name,  siddress.  business  affiliation  on 
the  check,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  the 
candidate  has  to  send  it  back  to  him.  if 
he  knows  where  to  send  it  back  to  him, 
and  this  individual  who  gave  this  sum 
of  money  without  knowing  what  the  re- 
quirement of  the  law  was.  finds  out,  in 
effect,  that  his  money  is  escheated  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  him  credit  for 
this  on  his  Income  tax,  I  might  be  able 
to  buy  it,  but  I  cannot  see  how,  when  an 
individual  wants  to  give  money  to  a  can- 
didate who  is  not  aware  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  law,  if  they  f aU  to  notify  him, 
sends  his  check  back,  and  he  finds  that 
the  check  has  an  endorsement  on  it  that 
It  has  be«i  received  by  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  has  lost  the 
voice  of  his  money  and  his  abill^  to 
contribute. 

The  person  who  wUl  really  be  paralyzed 
by  this  amendment  will  not  be  the  candi- 
date but  the  individual  who  seeks  to 
give  his  money  to  the  campaign  and  be- 
cause he  has  failed  to  read  the  intri- 
cate workings  of  the  law,  that  he  must 
have  all  these  things  on  his  check,  and 
finds  that  his  penalty,  his  money,  will 
belong  to  the  Government,  and  he  will 
receive  nothing  except  a  total  and  com- 
plete loss  to  him  of  his  money. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say.  at  least 
that   this   Senator   cannot   accept   the 
amendment  and  feels  that  he  would  have 
to  be  violently  opposed  to  it.  not  because 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  penalty  It 
Imposes  on  the  candidate,  but  the  pen- 
alty it  imposes  on  the  individual  who 
seeks  to  contribute  to  a  campaign  fund. 
I  think  he  would  be  very  much  offended 
to  find  out  that  in  his  desire  to  support 
a  candidate,  he  sits  down  and  writes  out 
a  check  and  finds  out  that  as  a  result  of 
his  failure  to  read  the  intricacies  of  the 
law.  when  he  receives  his  cancelled  check 
back,  he  finds  out.  in  effect,  that  he  made 
a  contribution  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
Uhited  States  for  which  he  receives  abso- 
lutely  nothing  except   the   notification 
that,  having  f  aUed  to  abide  by  the  law.  he 
Is  not  violating  the  law  for  which  he 
^ht  be  guilty  of  something  and  could 
be  fined  something,  but  violating  the  law 
to  the  extent  that  his  entire  penalty  Is 
his  entire  contribution,  I  think  that  is  a 
very  severe  penalty  to  impose  on  a  con- 
mbutor  who  wishes  to  contribute  to  an 
Individual's  campaign.  * 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
With  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  that 
this  is  not  a  good  amendment.  I  can  cer- 
tainly see  a  lot  of  my  omstltuents  be- 
ing very  unhappy  If  they  were  to  make  a 
contribution  and  learn  later  that  it  had 
gtme  into  the  coffers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  was  a  more 
responsible  type  of  amendment,  even 
wough  it  covered  funds  left  over  from 
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a  campaign.  With  some  provision  such  as 
that  I  would  be  inclined  to  go  along.  But 
we  have  a  provision  in  the  law  now  that 
tells  what  must  be  accompanying  the 
contribution  made.  I  would  assume  that 
those  provisions  would  be  complied  with. 
I  would,  therefore,  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  Just 
said,  imder  the  terms  of  the  bill  now,  if 
there  is  a  falliu^  to  comply,  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  obligation  Is  on  the  can- 
didate, but  imder  this  amendment  the 
obligation  and  the  responsibility  falls  on 
the  individual  who  made  the  contribu- 
tion. Whereas,  under  the  terms  of  the  biU 
right  now,  we  can  violate  the  terms  of  the 
act,  and  we  can  violate  it  to  the  time  of 
$100,000,  the  penalty  under  here  is  not 
anywhere  in  the  nature  of  $100,000  but, 
in  this  instance,  for  the  failure  of  the 
Individual  to  comply  with  this,  his  pen- 
alty, if  he  does  not  receive  his  check  back, 
is  100  percent  of  his  contribution,  "niat 
seems  to  me,  under  those  circumstances, 
to  be  an  excessive  penalty  on  the  individ- 
ual who  wishes  to  make  a  contribution  to 
an  individual 's  campaign. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.   STEVENSON.   I  yield  myself   3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  Mondale  amendment,  re(H>gnize8 
a  legitimate  public  interest  In  disclosure 
of  economic  Interests  of  individuals  who 
contribute  more  than  $100.  It  says  that 
the  campaigns  receiving  such  contribu- 
tions are  required  to  report  the  occupa- 
tion and  principal  place  of  business  of 
the  donor.  It  requires  reports,  but  then 
does  not  provide  a  good  method  of  en- 
forcement. It  does  not  place  any  duty 
on  the  individual  to  report  his  occupa- 
tion and  principal  place  of  business,  and 
It  says,  in  substance,  that  if  the  cam- 
paign committee  wishes,  it  can  go  ahead 
and  use  the  conMbution,  without  mak- 
ing the  report. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that,  to  put 
some  teeth  in  the  bill  and  to  provide  the 
candidates  with  a  greater  incentive  to 
Identify  the  occupations  of  the  donois, 
there  ought  to  be  an  obligation  to  turn 
the  contribution  over  to  the  Government 
If  the  Infoimatlon  Is  not  reported. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  would  place 
an  undue  burden  on  the  IndlvlduaL  It  Is 
a  system  with  whi(^  I  have  lived  volun- 
tarily, and  without  any  serious  incon- 
venience either  to  my  own  campaigns 
in  the  past  or  to  my  own  donors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  an  individual 
is  offended  by  this  requirement  that  he 
report  his  occupation,  that  gives  more 
reason  for  requiring  disclosure  of  that 
economic  interest. 

If  It  would  make  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  feel  any 
better  about  this  amendment.  I  would 
be  idad  to  propose  a  further  modifica- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  any 
person  whose  contribution  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  presents  the  Commis- 
sion with  evidence  that  he  is  the  con- 
tributor, the  Commission  shall  trauisfer 
to  such  person  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  contribution.  That  would 


eliminate  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
ranking  minority  member,  that  innocent 
people  giving  a  contribution  to  a  can- 
didate wUl  find  out  later  that.  In  fact. 
It  went  to  the  Government.  If  that  Is  the 
concern,  it  could  be  put  to  rest  by  such 
a  modification. 

Would  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  accept  the  amendment 
with  this  further  modification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  he  is  going  to  make  this 
commission  a  body  that  not  only  is 
going  to  make  a  determination  of  the 
report  but  also  is  going  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  candidate 
has  complied  with  the  respective  regula- 
tions of  this  bill ;  and  on  top  of  that,  he  Is 
going  to  give  them  the  burden  to  sit  In 
judgment,  to  sit  basically  as  a  trial  panel, 
to  make  a  determination,  first,  whether 
the  Individual  did  this  with  prwnedlta- 
tion,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  put  down 
his  occcupation,  so  that  they  accuse  him 
of  having  violated  the  law,  and  his  money 
goes  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
this  question  will  be -determined  by  the 
commission. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  we  can  rationalize  all  these 
things  and  try  to  make  something  better 
out  of  what  Is;  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  get  Into  this  we  have  to  make 
a  determinatioD  In  this  bill  as  to  whether 
the  commission  would  have  the  authority 
to  function  against  a  contributor  who 
would  come  under  the  terms  of  this  re- 
quirement: whether  this  bill  lends  itself 
to  the  establishment  of  the  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  determlna- 
tloD  as  to  whether  the  candidate  has 
complied. 

Now  we  are  saying  that  the  commis- 
sion is  going  to  be  broadened  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  make  a  determination  as 
to  whether  the  individual  compUed. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
admit  this:  Let  us  say  that  an  individ- 
ual—a  wife,  a  husband,  anycme  else^ 
makes  a  contribution  and  finds  out  that 
in  making  a  contribution  of  $150  to  a 
candidate  because  he  really  believes  in 
him,  he  did  not  mention  his  occupation 
or  his  address.  We  are  talking  about  50 
States.  Let  us  say  the  headquarters  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  is  in  New  York 
or  Florida  and  this  individual  Is  from 
Alaska  and  that  they  cannot  find  out 
where  he  is.  Then  the  individual  finds 
that  his  money  is  escheated  to  the  US 
Government.  How,  then,  is  he  to  plead 
his  case?  Where  does  he  plead  it'  In 
Alaska?  No.  Apparently,  he  has  to  come 
before  the  commission.  He  has  to  spend 
$600  to  travel  to  and  from  Alaska.  When 
he  pleads  his  case  and  they  decide  that 
he  made  a  logical  error  and  that  he 
should  get  his  money  back,  bureaucracy 
wlU  give  him  his  $150  back  about  2Vi 
years  from  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  really  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  have  a  file  this 
thick  on  an  honest  individual  who  made 
a  $150  contribution  to  a  Presidential 
campaign  whose  headquarters  is  In  New 
York  City  and  he  failed  to  comply  wltb 
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all  the  requirements  of  this  law.  I  think 
we  do  him  a  tremendous  Injustice  If  we 
escheat  his  money  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when  he  did  not  Intend  the 
money  to  go  to  tha  Federal  Oovernment, 
in  the  first  place. 

I  do  not  think  this  adds  a  great  deal  to 
this  amendment,  other  than  a  great  deal 
more  confusion. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
requirement  tliat  the  occupations  of 
donors  of  more  Chan  $100  be  reported  has 
a  loophole  in  iv.  large  enough  to  drive  a 
truck  through.  It  says  reports  are  re- 
quired, but  then  it  does  not  effectively 
require  the  reports. 

It  recognizes  that  the  public  does  have 
a  legitimate  Interest  in  the  economic 
interests  of  donors,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  donors  report  their  occupa- 
tions. It  says  to  the  candidates,  "If  you 
cannot  report,  you  do  not  have  to.  Just 
go  ahead  and  use  the  money."  That  does 
not  provide  much  incentive  for  reports 
by  candidates  of  the  occupations  of  the 
donors  of  large  campaign  contribu- 
tions—contributions over  $100. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate. 
I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  If  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  are  prepared  to  yield 
back  their  time,  I  will  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  Who 
yields  time? 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  there  are  other 
amendments  to  be  called  up.  So  far  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  concerned,  I  am 
ready  to  go  to  third  reading  of  the  bill 
at  any  time.  We  do  have  an  amendment 
pending  that  is  to  be  voted  on,  by  a  yea 

and  nay  vote,  at  2:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Therefore.  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The   assistant  legislative   clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sxc.  — .  Title  ni  of  the  Federal  Eleclflon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"mm  or  cowraiBU'i'au  Axomrrs  roa  ciktain 
Fuvosia 
"8>c.  — .  Amounts  received  by  a  candidate 
aa  contributions  that  are  In  excess  of  any 
amount  necessary  to  defray  his  campaign 
expenses,  and  any  other  amounts  contributed 
to  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing his  activities  as  a  holder  of  Federal  of- 
fice, may  be  used  by  that  candidate  or  In- 
dividual, as  the  case  may  be,  to  defray  any 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
holder  of  Federal  office,  or  may  be  contributed 
by  him  to  any  carganlzatlon  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(0)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  To  the  extent  any  such  contribution, 
amount  contributed  ca*  expenditure  thereof 
Is  not  otherwise  reqxilret:  to  be  disclosed  un- 
der the  provision  of  this  Title,  such  contribu- 
tion, amount  contributed  ot  expenditure 
shall  be  fully  disclosed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commlaslon  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  Introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NtJNH)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClurb)  .  All  three  of  us  have  seen 
a  real  problem  in  the  present  law.  The 
amendment  is  to  cover  the  obverse  situa- 
tion from  the  Byrd  amendment.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Introduced  tm  amendment  stating  that 
campaign  fxmds  could  not  be  used  for 
personal  purposes.  It  was  an  excjellent 
amendment  that  made  perfectly  clear 
that  no  excess  campaign  funds  or  side 
funds,  as  they  are  often  called,  could 
be  used  for  personal  purposes  of  candi- 
date or  office  holders  sifter  election. 
However,  the  amendment  did  not  cover 
the  obverse  side  and  tell  the  Incumbent 
Federal  office  holder  what  he  could  use 
those  funds  for. 

This  amendment  would  provide,  first, 
that  excess  funds  or  other  amounts  con- 
tributed to  an  individual  for  purposes 
of  supporting  his  activities  as  a  holder 
of  Federal  office  may  be  used  by  the  can- 
didate or  individual  to  defray  any  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
him  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
holder  of  Federal  office,  or  may  be  con- 
tributed by  him  to  a  charitable  orga- 
nization. 

The  amendment  does  a  couple  of  other 
important  things.  First,  it  requires  a  full 
disclosure  of  all  amounts  spent,  in  detail, 
and  the  purposes  of  those  exp>enditures 
to  be  made.  It  silso  does  something  else 
that  Is  very  Important,  and  that  is  it 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment. 

It  Is  very  important,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Commission  be  authorized  to 
make  these  rules  to  give  us  guidelines  as 
to  what  the  money  can  be  spent  for. 

I  was  amazed  when  shortly  after  I  ar- 
rived In  the  Senate  I  found  there  were 
no  Federal  funds  to  make  the  revision 
programs  to  report  to  the  people  back 
home.  No  Federal  funds  were  available. 
But  I  was  advised  that  excess  campaign 
funds,  by  those  lucky  enough  to  have 
them,  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  job  of  being  a  Senator 
but  those  excess  funds  cannot  be  used  for 


that.  A  Senator  would  have  to  set  up  a 
separate  fund  if  he  were  going  to  have 
programs  back  home,  unless  he  vrere 
wealthy  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
those  costs  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
amendment  and  I  hope  It  will  begin  to 
cliuify  some  of  the  obscure  provisions  of 
the  law  we  are  laboring  under. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  last  obser- 
vation of  the  Senator.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised exactly  the  opposite,  as  far  as  tele- 
vision and  radio  are  concerned,  and  extra 
newspaper  advertisements.  Although 
there  are  no  Federal  provisions  we  have 
been  advi^  you  can  take  them  from 
political  contributions,  and  we  have  been 
advised  on  different  occasions  different 
things  about  expenses  when  a  Senator 
takes  someone  to  lunch  and  loses  the 
grabbing  contest  and  ends  up  with  the 
bill;  when  we  have  constituents  here, 
here  on  constituent  business  from  Geor- 
gia, whether  we  can  take  that  out  of  a 
political  fund.  We  have  had  so  much 
conflicting  u^ylce  that  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  perforwmg  a  real  service  in  trying 
to  clarify  this  matter. 

No  one  wants  to  use  these  funds  for 
personsJ  expenses  but  many  items  are 
not  personal  expenses,  that  are  not  re- 
imbursed by  the  Federal  Government. 
and  there  is  no  provision  for,  that  most 
Senators  are  using  these  funds  for,  and 
there  is  a  question  about  the  legality  of 
it. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  I  join 
him  so  that  we  can  begin  to  clarify  this 
and  get  written  opinions  on  what  the 
law  ts,  what  the  regulations  are.  and 
we  will  have  no  doubt.  I  think  that  this 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  gray  area  we  operate  In  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  point  out  that  in  my  judgment  all  these 
expenses  that  are  ordinary  and  necessary 
to  the  business  of  being  a  Senator  ought 
to  be  provided  by  the  Government  so 
that  we  should  not  have  to  rely  on  cam- 
paign funds  or  side  contributions.  Until 
we  reach  that  point,  we  at  least  need 
clarifying  language  as  to  what  we  can 
spend  money  for,  and  rules  to  Implement 
that  language. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield  for  a  couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  if 
I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  BflETCALF.  If  a  Senator  had  excess 
campaign  funds,  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  he  be  allowed  to  Invest 
those  in  Government  bonds  so  they  would 
draw  Interest  imtll  the  next  campaign? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  this  amendment 
does  not  pA>vlde  for  that.  I  understand 
that  Is  not  otherwise  allowable,  and  this 
would  make  no  change  In  the  law.  It 
would  simply  deal  with  those  expenses 
necessary  to  his  job  as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  He  would  have  to 
spend  the  funds?  He  could  not  save  them 
and  hold  them  over? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  amendment 
would  neither  permit  It  nor  prohibit  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  resp(Hided 
with  respect  to  his  amendment.  Under 
the  Byrd  amendment,  it  is  brocul^  than 
that  BxA  says.  In  addition: 

That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  any  surplus  or  unexpended  cam- 
paign funds  may  be  contributed  to  a  National 
or  State  political  party  for  political  purpoaas, 
or  to  educational  or  charitable  organisations, 
or  may  be  proaerred  for  use  in  futvire  cam- 
paigns for  elective  office,  or  for  any  other 
lawful  purpoae. 

So  that,  under  the  Byrd  amendment, 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
would  be  "yes." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Would  that  be 
changed,  then? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No;  that  provision 
would  not  be  changed  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Under  the  Byrd 
amendment,  it  would  not  be  changed. 
Part  of  those  campaign  funds  could  be 
contributed  to  a  State  committee  or 
some  other  committee  for  the  support  of 
an  election  organization;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment  is 
In  no  way  Inconsistent  with,  but  is  sup- 
plementary to,  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana's amendment  would  make  clear 
what  is  already  Intended  under  rule 
XTiTT.  subsection  <3>.  but  it  would 
clarify  that  point.  I  know  there  has  been 
some  need  for  clarification,  one  of  the 
reasons  being  it  was  difficult  to  get  an 
advisory  opinion  from  the  Commission. 
We  hope,  under  the  provision  written 
In  the  bill,  it  wUl  be  possible  for  persons 
to  have  advisory  opinions  from  the  legal 
division  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  right;  not 
only  advisory  opinion,  but  rules  as  to 
what  can  or  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
have  asked  the  Ethics  Committee  for 
rulings  and  we  cannot  even  buy  Coctk- 
Co\aA  and  coffee  to  serve  our  constitu- 
ents in  our  own  offices  and  call  them 
expenses,  even  though  they  are  not 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  told  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  Is  an  absurdity.  Ex- 
penses not  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  permissible  un- 
der the  Senator's  amendmoit? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  Intends 
that  amoimts  which  are  received  by  a 
candidate  as  contributions  that  are  in 
excess  of  any  amoimt  necessary  to  de- 
fray his  campaign  expenses  may  be  used 
by  that  candidate  or  individual  to  de- 
fray any  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  In  connection 
with  his  duties  as  a  holder  of  Federal 
office? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOMENICL  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  means  he  <»*  I  would  have  such 
contributions  occurring  in  and  after  an 
election,  in  our  own  right,  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  here? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct,  lim- 
ited to  the  activities  that  are  necessary 
in  connection  with  that  function. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Commission  In  the  future? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right,  sub- 
ject to  the  rulemaking  power  and  sub- 
ject to  the  obligation  to  fully  disclose 
everything  that  is  both  collected  and 
spent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, proposed  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  (putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  ITie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (liCr. 
Gravel)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  \b 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 
the  Senator  from  Elansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
and  the  Souitor  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  because  of  illness  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  79,  as  follows: 

(No.  362  Leg.] 

YEAS— 13 

Beau  Mathlas  Proxmire 

Case  Mclntyre  Schwelker 

Hart  Nelcon  Stevenson 

Huddleston  Packwood 

Mansfield  Percy 


Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 


NATS— 79 

Church 

Clark 

c;ook 

Cotton 

Cranston 

CTurtls 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Ful  bright 

Ortffin 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 


Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hollinea 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Htmiphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 


McOovern 

Pell 

Symington 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

Mondala 

Rlblcoff 

Thunnond 

Montoya 

Roth 

Tower 

Moss 

Scott,  Pa. 

Tunney 

Muskle 

Scott,  Va. 

Welcker 

Nunn 

Sparkman 

WUllams 

Pastors 

Stafiord 

Toimg 

Pearson 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Aboureak 

Ooldwater 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Taft 

Dole 

Saxbe 

So  the  Mathias-Stevenson  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  ttie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CCX>K  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  48,  line  26,  after  the  word  "super- 
sede" add,  "and  preempt". 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  the  past  about  having  to  file  all  of  our 
Federal  and  regulatory  forms,  and  are 
concerned  as  to  whether  they  have  to 
file  State  forms,  and  whether  they  have 
to  be  coexistent,  at  the  bottom  of  page 
48,  we  have  a  provision  that  reads: 

Sxc.  408.  The  provisions  of  thla  Act.  and  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act,  su- 
peiaede  any  provision  of  State  law  with  re- 
spect to  campalgna  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  Federal  office  (as  such 
term  Is  defined  in  section  801(c)). 

Now,  "supersede"  is  a  word  of  art.  So 
that  we  may  have  no  question  about  it, 
this  amendment  adds  "and  preempt"  any 
provision  of  State  law  with  respect  to 
campaigns  for  nominations  for  election 
to  Federal  office. 

I  think  this  totally  clarifies  the  mat- 
ter. It  does  not  leave  it  up  in  the  air  as 
to  interpretation  of  the  word  "supersede," 
and  I  think  we  have  made  it  very  clear, 
with  the  words  "supersede  and  preempt," 
and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
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DoLK) .  to  submit  his  remarks  relative  to 
the  bill  for  printing  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

arATKmMT    BT    SXNATOS    DOI.X 

I  certainly  commend  the  efforts  of  thooe 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  at 
election  campaign  reform.  As  one  who  sup- 
ported the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  I  certainly  bellere 
there  has  been  a  cdear  demonstration  of  pub- 
lic support  for  efforts  to  put  cunpalgns  for 
public  office  on  a  blgb  plane  whlob  will  assist 
the  voters  In  mating  reasoned.  Informed 
choices  for  their  elected  representatives.  This 
support  is  well  placed.  The  history  of  politi- 
cal campaigning — like  the  history  of  busi- 
ness, medicine,  labor  (wganlzatlons  and  many 
other  areas  o^  human  endeavor— discloses 
ample  room  for  Improvement. 

I  believe  the  1971  act  took  many  worth- 
while steps  toward  establishing  reasonable 
guidelines  for  those  conducting  Federal 
campaigns.  Identifying  serious  abuses  of  the 
elector  process,  and  Ulumlnatlng  the  finan- 
cial dealings  of  contrlbuton  and  candidates. 
The  new  act  filled  a  great  void  In  the  law. 
for  Its  predecessor,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  loophole-ridden 
statutes  ever  enacted.  As  with  any  new  sys- 
tem, the  mechanisms  and  processes  estab- 
lished by  the  1971  act  had  some  rough  edges 
and  early  deficiencies  which  were  disclosed 
diiring  the  course  of  the  1972  campaign.  The 
law  Is  In  need  of  Improvements  and  refine- 
ment, and  certain  areas  were  clearly  marked 
out  for  additional  reform  and  legislative 
InttUtlve. 

SOMX    DOTTBTS 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  elec- 
tion law  reform  and  support  this  year's  effort 
to  pursue  it.  However,  I  have  some  doubts 
that  8.  372  as  It  stands  today  serves  the  full- 
est Interest  of  achieving  real  reform.  In  fact, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook]  Indicated  on  the  fioor  last  week, 
all  that  these  changes  may  eventually  mean 
is  that  anyone  who  runs  for  Federal  office— 
win.  lose  OT  draw— will  wind  up  In  Jail.  I  hope 
w»  have  not  produced  such  a  result,  but  we 
have  certainly  added — along  with  many  good 
and  constructive  features — a  great  deal  of 
complex,  highly  complicated  and  hard-to-un- 
derstand  provisions  to  an  already  invc^ved 
statutory  framework. 

Two  points  In  particular  raise  serious  ques- 
tions In  my  mind.  One  deals  with  the  con- 
flicts l>etween  the  first  amendment  and  the 
limits  placed  by  the  bill  on  individual  con- 
tributions and  campaign  spending.  The  sec- 
ond concerns  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  what 
might  be  called  a  "one  man — od»  dollar"  phi- 
losophy of  political  campaigning. 

CONTUCT    WITH  FIKST  AKKKDMENT 

The  1971  act  tot*  the  approach  that  dis- 
closure of  campaign  finances  was  the  most 
important  and  constructive  goal  to  be  pur- 
sued m  campaign  law  reform.  The  guiding 
belief  was  that  if  a  voter  knew  how  much 
candidates  were  spending  and  the  sources  of 
their  contributions  he  could  then  decide  how 
to  vote  by  taking  this  Information  into  ac- 
count along  with  the  candidates'  programs 
and  positions  on  the  Issues. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  communica- 
tions media,  including  broadcasting.  pr». 
sented  a  special  case  where  one  candidate 
could  gain  an  xmfalr  advantage  over  an  op- 
ponent by  monopolizing  available  time,  space 
Mid  access,  through  huge  expenditures. 
Therefore,  specific  limits  were  set  on  amounts 
which  a  candidate  can  spend  in  these  araas 
in  primary  and  general  elections.  While 
clearly  touching  areas  relating  to  the  first 
amendment's    freedoms    of   expression,    the 

Congress  felt — and  quite  correctly,  I  believe 

that  fairness  and  the  public  interest  re- 
quired some  restraint  on  any  candidate's 


ability  to  overwhelm  ttte  oommunlcatlons 
media  In  an  age  when  they,  e^wdally  radio 
and  television,  are  of  such  great  importance 
in  the  electoral  process. 

BQUAI.    TUCK    FKOVmOir 

I,  personally,  felt  the  logical  corollary  to 
this  limitation  on  broadcast  expenditures 
would  have  been  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  so-called  "equal  tim*"  provislim  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  for  major 
party  candidates  for  all  federal  offices.  Such 
an  exemption  would  have  freed  broculcasters 
from  the  requirement  to  furnish  all  candi- 
dates— even  those  of  splinter  parties  or  those 
without  any  serious  p>oaslbUlty  of  receiving 
any  substantial  p>ercentage  of  the  vote — with 
second -for -second  broadcast  time  equality. 

Thus,  greater  opportTinitiss  would  be  pro- 
vided for  debates  between  major  candidates 
for  President,  Senator  and  Congressman — 
in  the  style  of  the  Nixon-Kennedy  debates  of 
1900.  Unfortunately,  the  equal  time  rale  was 
not  repealed  in  the  1971  act;  however,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  provided  an 
across  the  board  repeal  of  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision in  8.  373. 1  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  best  features  of  the  bill  and 
believe  It  will  provide  the  Amerlcem  voting 
public  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  make  a 
sound  assessment  of  the  positions  and  pro- 
posals of  the  candidates  in  1974. 

But  placing  limits  on  the  total  expsndi- 
t\ires  a  candidate  may  make  or  the  total 
amounts  an  individual  can  contribute  to 
support  a  candidate  go  far  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  limiting  "big  money"  influence  in  our 
political  process;  it  reaches  Into  the  basic 
guarantees  of  the  first  amendment  to  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  association. 

I  believe  the  question  of  money  In  politics 
Is  one  which  requires  very  careful  study  and 
watchfulness.  But  the  philosophy  of  the 
Congress  in  1971  still  seems,  to  me,  the  most 
soiuid  and  acceptable  way  to  deal  with  It. 
Let  the  people  know  where  a  candidate  gets 
his  contributions  and  what  he  does  with 
them,  and  then  let  the  pec^Ie  express  their 
approval  or  disapproval  In  the  voting  booth. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  go  further  in  limit- 
ing and  regulating  the  first  amendment's 
guarantees  without  overstepping  the  Con- 
stitution's limits. 

AOTANTAOB    TO    INCUICBENTS 

In  addition.  I  seriously  doubt  that  a  rule 
of  "one  candidate — one  dollar"  is  good  pub- 
lic policy.  To  put  It  quite  simply,  any  im- 
posed financial  equaUty  between  candidates 
would  create  a  lopsided  advantage  for  any 
incumbent  President,  Senator  or  Congress- 
man. If  we  are  going  to  say  that  an  incum- 
bent's opponent  can  only  spend  X  dollars  to 
defeat  him,  we  are  guaranteeing  the  built-in 
advantage  of  any  officeholder  who  is  ninnlng 
for  re-election.  I  do  not  know  if  a  dollar 
figure  has  been  placed  on  the  value  of  in- 
cumbency, but  It  is  a  fact  of  political  life 
that  all  other  things  being  equal  you  have  to 
out-spend  an  incumbent  to  beat  him.  Of 
course,  equal  financing  might  be  of  some  im- 
portance m  a  campaign  between  two  non- 
incumbents,  but  that  type  of  race  Is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  the  great 
majority  of  Senate  and  House  contests — and 
In  most  of  the  Presidential  races,  too. 

And  the  same  riUe  applies  In  States  and 
districts  where  one  party  holds  a  substantial 
advantage  in  registration  and  voter  turnout. 
A  candidate  from  the  minority  party  would 
have  to  count  on  offsetting  his  advantage 
by  outapendlng  his  opponent.  And  whether 
you  are  talking  about  bucking  some  big  city 
machine  or  an  Intrenched  rural  establish- 
ment, the  only  chance  a  minority  candidate 
has  of  mounting  a  creditable  threat  to  his 
opponent  is  by  pouring  enough  money  into 
the  race  to  get  his  message  to  the  voters. 

So,  I  do  not  see  these  efforts  directed  at 
achieving  financial  equaUty  as  worthwhUe 


steps  toward  nXorm.  Tbnj  are  qnesttooabls 
<m  constitutional  grounds,  and  they  clearly 
point  the  WB7  to  placing  an  unqusstloawl 
dlsadvantag*  on  ehallmgws  to  incumbent 
officeholders  and  on  minority  party  oaodl- 
dates  In  heavUy  Democratlo  or  BapubUcan 
States  and  districts. 

COMCLUSION 

Two  commitments  In  w^w^^  todays 
funeral  services  for  W.  L.  White,  the  former 
editor  of  the  Bmporla  Oaaett*  and  cere- 
monies at  the  Xlsenhower  Center  in  Abilene 
marking  the  30th  anniversary  of  tlia  wm^i 
Business  Admlnlstratlao — ^prevent  my  partic- 
ipation In  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  8.  8*73. 
If  present,  hovirever,  I  would  cast  my  vote 
In  favor  of  the  blU  with  the  hope  that 
bill's  weaknesses,  deficiencies  and  question- 
able features  can  be  improved  upon  by  the 
House  and  lead  to  a  flLnal  blU  which  will 
serve  the  broadest  Interests  of  reform  in 
the  process  of  electing  our  highest  FMIeral 
officeholders. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bDl 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments to  be  caUed  up.  I  do  not  want  to 
preclude  any  Senator  from  calling  up 
£imendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  bin  subject  to 
debate  after  third  reading? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  bill  Is  subject  to 
debate  after  tlilrd  reading.  I  might  say 
to  my  colleague,  provided  that  the  debate 
la  concluded  before  3:30  pjn.  There  Is 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
the  bill  will  be  voted  on  at  or  before 
that  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  third  reading,  but  I  do  want  to  ask 
some  questions  about  it^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  (S.  372)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Senate  wfll  be 
In  order.  Senators  wUl  take  their  seats. 

Tbt  Senator  from  Arkansas  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
only  wanted  to  Inquire  about  one  provi- 
sion of  this  bill.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bUl,  on 
page  34,  to  subsection  (d)  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  Its  provision  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commission  shall  be  the  primary 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  agency  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
of  sections  603,  608,  610,  611,  613,  613,  614, 
eiS,  and  616  of  title  18,  United  States  Cods. 
Any  violation  of  any  such  provision  shall  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General  or  De- 
partment of  Justice  personnel  only  after  con- 
stiltatlon  with,  and  with  tbs  oonssnt  of,  th* 
Commission. 

If  I  Interpret  this  correctly,  any  viola- 
tion of  this  title  or  any  violation  of  the 
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sections  of  the  statute  specifically  re- 
ferred to  cannot  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  except  and  untU 
after  it  has  consulted  with  the  commis- 
sion sind  obtained  its  consent  to  enforce 
the  law  and  to  bring  prosecutions  there- 
under. If  I  interpret  this  section  correctly 
as  it  reads,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
effect  of  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  not  only  the  ef- 
fect of  it,  that  is  the  Intention,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  language. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  on  many 
occasions  that  Congress  has  the  right,  to 
protect  the  elective  process,  to  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary.  All  of  these 
sections  that  are  referred  to,  and  other 
sections  which  I  think  have  perhaps  been 
added  iiertalnlng  to  the  protection  of  the 
elective  process,  do  relate  to  that  precise 
subject,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  give  the  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  commission  established  un- 
der this  Campaign  Reform  Act. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
coUeague  that  in  the  last  election  that 
was  one  of  the  areas  that  was  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  because  of 
the  fact  that  many,  many  violations — 
thousands  of  violations — were  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  no  ac- 
tion was  taken.  No  action  has  been  taken 
to  date  on  many  reported  violations 
that  were  referred  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  this  does  not 
compd  action  any  more  than  the  law 
compels  action  now.  It  simply  prevents 
an  Attorney  Oeneral  from  doing  his  duty 
under  the  law  as  he  sees  It,  imless  he  gets 
permission  of  a  commission  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  certainly  would  not 
think  that  the  commiBslon  would  with- 
hold authority  if  they  desired  to  act  in 
that  field. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  we  would  not 
think  that  an  Attorney  Oeneral  would 
fail  to  do  his  duty. 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  did  in  the  last  dec- 
tlon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  he  did,  so  may 
this  commission.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  assurance  one  way  or  the  other,  ex- 
cept that  we  are  setting  up  a  commissicm 
here,  now,  which  prohibits  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  from  enforcing  the  law  and  do- 
ing his  constitutional  duty  unless  he  gets 
the  consent  of  that  commission. 

I  think  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  if 
this  is  a  precedent,  we  can  set  up  a  simi- 
lar commission  for  every  department  and 
agency  of  the  Oovemment — I  am  tjiiung 
about  constitutional  offices — and  say 
that  they  cannot  do  their  duty  unless 
they  get  the  consent  of  some  commission. 

I  think  this  is  bad  legislation.  I  think 
it  Is  imconstltutional.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  say  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  not  only 
this  one  but  the  next  one,  "You  cannot 
carry  out  your  oath  of  office  imtil  you  get 
the  consent  of  some  commission." 

I  Just  wanted  to  pomt  out  that  this  is, 
in  my  Judgment,  a  fatal  provision  of  this 
bin. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Heretfrfore  we  have 
taken  similar  actions,  and  given  the  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  to  some 
other  independent  agenciee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  we  have  ever  done  that  before  in 


the  area  of  enforcement  of  the  law,  in 
connection  with  a  prosecution  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  Is  my  tmderstandlng 
that  we  have. 

Vii.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  Senator  cite 
such  an  instance,  where  the  Attorney 
General  could  not  act  to  enforce  the  law 
without  the  permission  of  some  other 
agency? 

Theee  are  criminal  statutes  we  have 
here,  and  we  are  saying  that  a  constitu- 
tional officer,  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
whose  duty  It  is  under  the  Constitution 
to  enforce  the  law,  to  prosecute  violators, 
cannot  perform  his  duty  until  he  gets 
the  consent  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  in  the  hearings  on  this  matter, 
the  question  was  raised  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  enforcement  powers 
within  an  independent  election  commis- 
sion. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  received  a  letter  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  a  part  of  which  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

As  the  commission's  structure  is  similar 
to  that  of  existing  Independent  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  Judicial  precedents 
defining  the  authc^ty  of  these  agencies  Is 
extremely  relevant. 

Independent  agencies  have  been  found  to 
have  the  constitutional  authority  to  enforce 
the  laws  under  Uielr  Jurisdiction.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from 
Its  Inception  in  1914,  has  exercised  law  en- 
forcement functions.  In  National  Hameaa 
Manufacturer's  Aaaoc.  v.  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mtation,  368  F.  705  (6th  Clr.  1930),  its  m- 
vestigation  and  prosecution  of  statutory  vio- 
lations was  held  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of 
executive  and  administrative  authority  and 
did  not  violate  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  United 
States  CoDstltutlon.  AddltlonaUy.  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  ths  Fsderal  Trade 
Commission  may  Institute  proceedings,  fol- 
low up  decrees  and  poUce  their  obedience  In 
the  area  wltbln  It*  Jurlsdlctton. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct,  that  Congress  can  set  up  an 
independent  agency  if  it  desires  to  give 
it  BomB  law  enforcement  power,  but  here 
we  set  up  an  independent  agency  to  take 
away  from  the  Attorney  General  the  con- 
stitutional powers  and  duties  that  he  has 
imder  the  Constitution  and  his  oath.  The 
Senator  is  saying  that  he  cannot  exercise 
those  functions  and  perform  those  duties 
that  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  perform, 
untU  and  unless  he  gets  the  consent  of  a 
commission. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  that  that 
same  Issue  would  be  raised  with  respect 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  "Hioee  are  Independ- 
ent agencies.  They  are  not  constitutional 
agencies.  Their  powers,  or  whatever  they 
are,  derive  from  the  statutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  wlU  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency  and  this  is  the  statute 
that  win  give  the  agency  the  authority. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  giv- 
ing this  agency  the  authority  to  take 
away  the  constitutional  authority  of  an 
office  to  function. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No,  we  are  not  giving 
them  the  authority.  We  are  doing  that  by 
legislation.  We  are  taking  that  away  by 
legislative  action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is  try- 
ing to  place  it  in  a  commission  rather 
than  a  constitutional  officer  under  the 


law,  under  the  Constitution  and  his  oath. 
I  do  not  believe  he  can  do  that.  I  may 
be  wrong. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Justice's  constitutional 
authority  with  respect  to  violations  of  the 
law.  that  we  are  giving  authority  to  the 
Federal  Trade,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  FAA 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  you  have  not  given  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  power  to  keep  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
General  from  enforcing  the  law.  Nowhere 
have  we  done  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  not  certain,  with- 
out the  act  before  me.  whether  that  is 
specifically  preempted  in  the  act.  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  but  I  cannot  say  of  a  certainty. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  raise  this  question 
because  I  believe  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake  here.  I  can  be  wrong,  of  course, 
but  I  discovered  that  and  I  felt  that  we 
were  undertaking  to  take  away  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  placing  them  in  a  commission, 
whether  an  independent  agency  or  not, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  that  under 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  suppose 
that  a  candidate  for  Congress  spent 
$100,000  in  securing  the  nomination  to 
be  the  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Party  in  any  State  where  the  limit  for 
primary  expense  is  $125,000,  and  the  Re- 
publicans of  that  same  State,  not  drair- 
Ing  a  conflict,  decided  they  wanted  to  put 
him  on  their  baUot,  too,  and  they  spent 
$50,000  persuading  enough  members  of 
their  party  to  write  his  name  in  on  the 
primary  ballot  to  give  their  nomination, 
too.  Since  this  candidate  would  have  the 
nomination  of  both  parties,  does  he  have 
to  report  the  expenses  of  both  parties  in 
making  out  his  report  of  primary 
expenditures? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would  an- 
swer that  by  saying,  "Yes,"  he  would, 
they  would  be  double,  because  imder  the 
Constitution,  a  candidate  on  the  baUot  of 
one  party,  must  go  on  the  ballot  of  the 
other  par^,  in  the  situation  the  Senator 
describes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  he  spent  $100,000  to  get 
the  Democratic  nomination  and  the  Re- 
publicans spent  $50,000,  then  he  has  ex- 
ceeded the  limitation,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  COOK.  No,  he  has  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  can  spend  $125,000  in 
either  party,  or  both? 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Soiator 
that  technically  he  woiild  not  have  vio- 
lated it.  If  we  really  look  at  it,  we  wiU 
see  that  this  constitutes  the  individual 
as  a  candidate  and  if  he  becomes  a  can- 
didate of  one  pcu*ty.  he  has  to  go  on  that 
baUot — at  least  in  my  State  he  does — 
and  even  if  he  is  a  candidate  of  the  other 
party,  he  has  to  go  on  the  baUot  as  a 
candidate  for  that  party.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  and  as  novel  as  it  may  seem, 
his  name  has  to  appear  on  the  ballot  in 
both  places.  Ilierefore,  he  would  have  to 
make  a  report  of  his  expenditures  as  a 
candidate  of  X  party  and  also  as  a  can- 
didate ofYpar^. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  if  both  parties  spent 
$150,000  or  $175,000  getting  him  on  their 
baUots  as  their  candidate,  then  has  he 
not  exceeded  the  limitation  which  is  per- 
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mitted  a  candidate  In  a  primary  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  say,  Senator,  in 
all  fairness,  the  answer  has  got  to  be  no. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  I  was  Just  reading 
some  of  the  material  that  happened  to 
be  on  my  desk  here  and  It  woiild  seem 
to  me  that  a  total  expense  of  over  $125,- 
000  would  be  a  violation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  one 
more  questlcm  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AiK£N)  Is  predicated  on  the  assiunptlon 
that  there  are  only  two  parties,  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  the  Republican  Parties.  I 
seem  to  recall  that 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  Ind^>endent 
Party. 

Mr.  COTTON  (continuing).  When 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  first  came  to  the  Senate,  or  to 
the  House,  he  was  a  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  I  think  a  party 
called  the  American  Labor  Party.  Now 
all  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  up  our  ex- 
penditures, it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to 
nm  for  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic nominations  and  also  r\m  for  the 
nomination  of  a  newly  organized  third 
party  under  this.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
interpretation?  Or  am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  COOK.  That  may  well  be  true,  but 
as  we  evaluate  it,  it  is  going  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  that  individual,  if  he  so 
desires  to  do  that.  He  has  got  to  win  the 
nomination  of  that  respective  party. 
Otherwise,  we  su-e  proliferating  the  bill 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  saying  not  only 
would  the  candidate  attempt  to  do  that 
in  an  effort  to  get  around  the  biU,  but 
he  would  actually  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment or  collaboration  with  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  parties  in  the  re- 
spective States,  as  set  forth  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

In  fact,  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that, 
somehow  or  other,  we  may  try  to  do  that 
as  individuals,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
subjugate  the  respective  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  which  are  the  major 
parties,  that  they  will  lie  down  and  watch 
a  candidate  be  a  candidate  for  both  par- 
ties in  order  to  get  around  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  That  would  be  hlgh^ 
unlikely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  question 
raised  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  . 

What  we  need  to  do  Is  look  at  page  33 
of  the  bill  which  spells  out  the  powers  of 
the  Commission.  I  must  say  that  It  was 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  committees 
to  give  the  power  to  prosecute  and  to 
bring  action  to  this  Commission.  That 
seems  to  be  the  Intent  of  the  act.  What 
we  were  saying  here  Is,  that  while  we 
did  not  want  to  trespass  on  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  fact  still 
remsilns  that  insofar  as  that  power  per- 
tains to  this  particular  bill,  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  more  or  less  prohibited 
from  acting  because  we  would  have  dou- 
ble action  unless  there  was  consultation 
with  the  Commission.  We  spelled  it  out 
on  page  33  of  the  bill  which  says  clearly: 


to  Initiate  (through  civU  proceedings  for  In- 
junctive relief  and  through  presentation*  to 
Federal  grand  Juries),  prosecute,  defend,  or 
appeal  any  court  action  In  the  name  of  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  of  aectjons  60a. 
t>08.  eiO.  611.  613.  613.  614,  616,  and  616  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Because  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
is  In  fact  a  political  office,  because  so 
many  complaints  have  been  made,  and 
because  not  a  sinble  action  has  ever  been 
brought  or  taken,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  feeling  that  this 
power  should  be  reposed  in  the  Commis- 
sion. That  was  more  or  less  the  hiatus  in 
the  last  bill  we  passed,  and  we  are  trying 
to  cure  It  in  this  bill. 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  In  a  way  taking 
some  power  away  from  the  Attorney 
General's  ofBce.  But  the  power  that  the 
Attorney  General's  office  enjoys  was  dele- 
gated by  Congress;  and  Congress  can 
modify  It,  Improve  It,  add  to  it.  and 
subtract  from  it.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, we  have  subtracted  from  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  we  interpret 
It  correctly.  The  Senator  is  detracting 
from  It.  He  is  trying  to  take  away  from 
the  Attorney  General  the  power  to  prose- 
cute unless  he  gets  the  consent  of  this 
agency. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  this  instance,  on 
the  enforcement  of  this  election  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  have  the  power 
themselves  to  prosecute.  We  have  given 
it  to  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  means 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  TTie  Commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  giving  It  to 
them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  then  the  Sen- 
ator takes  away  that  power  from  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  two 
agencies  would  have  the  same  power  at 
the  same  time  to  do  the  same  thing 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  the  Senator 
Is  complaining  about  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  past  has  not  acted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  the  Senator  cures 
that  by  giving  the  power  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  then  he  says,  "You  cannot 
prosecute  unless  you  get  our  consent  " 

Mr.  PASTORE.  "You  cannot  prosecute 
under  this  bill." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  tak- 
ing It  away  from  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  It  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  un- 
constitutional, because  Congress  can  give 
it  and  Congress  can  take  it  away. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Except  where  the 
Constitution  provides  otherwise 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  ConsUtution  says 
nothing  about  the  power  to  enforce  this 
law. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  takes  an  oath 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  titles  we  have  here 
are  not  constitutional  titles.  This  Crim- 
inal Code  was  passed  by  Congress.  The 
Criminal  Code  is  there  because  Congress 
put  It  there. 


Mr.  McCXELLAN.  But  he  takes  an  oath 
of  office  to  enforce  this  statute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  this  statute— to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  this 
Ls  going  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Part  of  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  law  of  the  land  is 
that  he  does  not  have  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion in  this  case. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  office  of  At- 
torney (General  is  a  constitutional  office. 
I  cannot  find  that  In  the  Constitution. 
The  office  was  created  by  statute.  I  read 
from  one  of  the  authorities  that  was 
given  to  the  committee  in  Its  hearings: 

In  fact,  the  responsibility  to  Instltut*  dm 
actions  and  criminal  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  the  TTnlted  States  was  not  vested  In  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  for  the  flrat  7a  years  of 
the    NatUm's    constitutional    history. 

That  does  not  sound  as  though  he  is 
a  constitutional  officer.  I  read  further: 

Under  the  Act  of  Septeml>er  24.  1789,  1 
Stat.  73,  M,  that  power  was  vested  solely  In 
the  "attorney  for  the  United  States  In  that 
dlstrlot  .  .  ."  The  Attorney  General  was 
given  no  supervisory  power  over  such  district 
attorneys;  he  could  merely  "prosecute  and 
conduct  aU  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  In 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  concerned." 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  was  not  given  super- 
visory powers  over  district  attorneys  until  en- 
actment of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1861.  13  Stat. 
285.  Not  until  almost  midpoint  of  this  73- 
year  period  were  they  subjected  by  statute 
to  the  direction  of  any  executive  oflScer,  and 
then  only  to  a  Treasury  Department  official 
In  connection  with  certain  cases  Involving 
revenue  matters. 

It  is  quite  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional officer,  under  those  provisions.  He 
takes  an  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  just 
as  we  do.  But  we  can  say  by  legislation, 
as  we  are  doing  here,  what  his  duties 
are  and  what  they  are  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  doubt  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional office. 

The  fact  remains  that  if  the  Senate 
p£isses  this  bill  and  the  House  passes  the 
bill  and  the  President  signs  it,  that  is 
the  law.  We  make  the  law,  we  change 
the  law,  and  we  give  the  power  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  mf orce  the  law  or 
not  to  enfwce  It,  according  to  the  acts 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  the  Senates 
that  the  office  of  Attorney  General  was 
created  by  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  CANNON.  All  we  are  doing  here  Is 
saying  in  what  he  shall  or  shall  not  have 
primary  Jurisdiction,  and  we  give  him 
only  secondary  Jurisdiction  in  this  par- 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  By  way  of  clarifica- 
tion, let  me  use  my  State  as  a  hypothet- 
ical situation.  Under  this  law.  In  a  gen- 
ersd  election  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  candidate  can 
spend  or  cause  to  be  spent  In  his  behalf 
$175,000.  What  concerns  me  is  this:  Sup- 
pose the  Republican  Party  does  some  ad- 
vertising of  its  four  or  five  candidates, 
rents  Ullboards  or  runs  newspaper  adver- 
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tisements.  let  us  say,  with  their  Senate 
candidate,  their  presidential  candidate. 
Attorney  General,  and  Governor,  and 
they  pay  for  this,  smd  it  says,  "The  Re- 
publican Party  says  'Vote  for  these  four*." 

Two  questions  about  that.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  that  under  this  law.  the 
Commission  could  indeed  pass  rules  and 
regulations  that  would  allocate  a  portion 
of  that  to  the  Senate  candidate?  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Under  the  present  law, 
there  would  be  an  allocation.  There  Is 
one  slight  provision,  one  slight  correc- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  today, 
which  was  adopted,  provides  that  not 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  could  be 
spent  without  having  Mii  approval  of  the 
candidate  and  having  it  charged  to  him. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  some  committee, 
some  group  of  persons,  could  spend  up 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000  or  less  than  $1,000 
without  having  either  the  approval  of 
the  candidate  or  without  having  It 
charged  to  his  overall  limit.  I  think  that 
is  a  correct  Interpretation  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  answer  Is  very 
simple.  It  is  true  that  the  State  could 
rent  the  billboard  and  in  no  Instance 
could  the  aUocation  of  that  be  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars,  without  the  Senator's 
certificate.  Once  he  certifies  It,  It  Is 
charged  to  him.  But  they  can  do  this  up 
to  a  thousand  dollars  and  It  Is  prorated 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  second  question 
has  to  do  with  the  hiring  of  staff. 

Let  us  add  to  my  hypothetical  situa- 
tion that  the  State  has  no  limitation 
on  how  much  a  Governor  can  spend,  so 
the  Governor  is  not  burdened  by  this,  and 
they  raise  a  half  million  dollars  for  the 
Governor's  candidate.  We  are  governing 
ourselves  by  this  law.  but  he  hires  16 
people  on  his  staff  for  the  last  2  months 
of  the  campaign  and  is  paying  them  to 
work.  While  they  are  working,  they  are 
working  for  the  Senator,  too. 

Could  the  Senator  address  himself  to 
what  this  law  says  about  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  It  could  be  prorated. 
It  would  have  to  be  prorated.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  frankly,  that  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  merely  to  give  the  Senator 
the  absolute  control  of  his  own  cam- 
paign. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  If  the  Gover- 
nor hires  a  staff,  they  are  going  to  start 
doing  work  for  the  Senator,  "niey  may 
throw  the  Senator's  name  in  once  in 
awhile;  but  If  the  Governor  Is  paying 
them,  they  are  going  to  be  working  for 
him.  If  they  perchance  begin  to  work  for 
the  Senator,  whether  it  be  clandestinely 
or  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  proof. 

Thit  fact  remains  that  if  it  is  sub- 
terfuge, the  Senator  would  have  to  be 
charged  for  It.  In  otter  words,  the  Sen- 
ator could  not  go  to  the  Governor  and 
say.  "Why  do  you  not  put  15  people  on 
your  staff  to  work  for  me?"  It  would  be 
a  subterfuge,  under  the  law.  and  it  would 
be  chargeable  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand.  How- 
ever, I  would  disagree  with  the  Senator 
that  this  does  not  happen.  A  Governor's 
candidate  has  staff  people  out  working. 
"Iliey  woric  for  perhaps  an  entire  ticket. 


Including  the  Senator.  Perhaps  they  are 
even  Instructing  pollworkers  and  cam- 
paign people  and  have  the  Senator's 
paraphernalia  with  them  and  are  on  the 
payroll — the  Governor  candidate's  pay- 
roll, not  the  Governor.  If  the  Senate  can- 
didate knows  this,  it  could  be  direct  ef- 
fort in  his  behalf  for  which  money  is 
being  expended  out  of  another  commit- 
tee, could  It  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  not  be 
chargeable  to  the  Senator  any  more  than 
If  his  wife  went  out  and  said,  "Vote  for 
my  husband."  It  is  when  it  comes  down  to 
spending  money  that  this  bill  applies. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
spending  money.  If  a  Governor  hired  15 
people  to  campaign  for  him  and  In  the 
process  of  going  around  working  for  the 
Governor,  at  the  headquarters  talking  to 
the  Governor,  they  say.  "Throw  in  a  vote 
for  DoMENici."  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anything  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  mainager  of  the  bill  concur? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  it  is  correct,  un- 
less you  came  under  the  terms  of  the 
Pastore  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league, as  well,  we  have  given  the  com- 
mission this  authority: 

(d)  The  supervisory  officer  shall,  by  pub- 
lished regulations  of  general  appllcabUlty, 
prescribe  the  manner  In  which  contributions 
and  expenditures  In  the  nature  of  debts  and 
other  contracts,  agreements,  and  promises  to 
make  contributions  or  expenditures  shall  be 
r^wrted.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
they  be  reported  in  separate  schedules.  In 
determining  aggregate  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  amounts  reported  as 
provided  In  such  regulations  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered untu  actual  payment  Is  made. 

So  we  have  given  them  authority  to 
draft  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  DC»IENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President.  I  briefly 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  whkh  we 
will  vote  on  today.  The  Senate  has  gone 
a  long  way  In  this  legislation  toward 
achieving  the  goal  of  Federal  elections 
which  are  fairly  controlled  and  openly 
conducted. 

The  Umits  placed  by  this  bill  on  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures  will 
protect  the  interests  of  both  the  candi- 
dates and  the  voters  who  participate  In 
our  electoral  process.  No  man  seeking 
election  will  be  forced  to  compromise  his 
views  in  order  to  finance  his  campaign 
and  no  voter  bestowing  his  tnist  upon  a 
candidate  need  worry  about  those  who 
seek  favors  through  their  contributions 
which  they  could  never  win  by  their 
ballots  alone.  In  effect,  we  are  deliver- 
ing upon  the  promise  of  a  participatory 
democracy  where  a  man's  Ideas — not  the 
size  of  his  bank  accoimt — are  the  most 
important  factor  in  an  election  and 
where  every  fellow  nmnlng  to  an  elec- 
tion has  the  assurance  that  the  same 
ground  rules  will  apply  equally  to  the 
other  candidates  to  the  field. 

Now  I  am  certainly  not  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  this  legislation  marks  the 


end  of  campaign  abuses  and  dishonest 
practices. 

I  may  be  a  trusting  man  but  as  Mr 
Dooley  once  said : 

Trust  everybody,  but  be  sure  and  cut  the 
cards. 

We  have  taken  a  long  step  here  to- 
ward better  elections  but  this  bill  will 
have  to  be  followed  up  with  effective  en- 
forcement. 

B«r.  President,  the  air  of  cynicism 
about  Government  and  the  distrust  of 
public  office  holders  which  is  growing  to 
this  country  today  has  to  be  turned 
around.  The  people  will  tolerate  abuse 
of  their  trust  only  so  long  before  they 
take  steps  to  remedy  the  abuse.  We  will 
celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  Just  such 
an  event  to  about  3  years  and  I  would  like 
to  think  that  the  promises  of  1776  will  be 
totact  and  renewed  for  that  occasion  by 
what  we  are  dotog  here  today.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  the 
excellent  service  he  has  performed  to 
brtngtog  this  legislation  before  us  and 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  public  revelations  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal  have  documented  the  ta- 
fluence  and  the  Ills  of  big  money  to 
American  politics. 

Even  if  a  candidate  accepts  large  con- 
tributions to  good  faith,  the  tinge  of 
suspicion  and  the  tinge  of  doubt  as  to 

what  that  candidate  had  to  promise 

even  If  there  were  no  quid  pro  quo— 
seems  to  be  ever  present. 

Mr.  President,  the  electoral  process  to 
this  country  is  too  precious,  too  Impor- 
tant to  be  decided  on  the  auction  block. 
Big  money,  large  private  contributions, 
and  todeed,  the  need  of  a  candidate  to 
seek  out  the  private  contributions  ought 
not  to  be  the  key  to  elections.  There  are 
more  Important  elements  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  candidate's  fitness  for  public 
office  that  the  amount  of  money  he  can 
raise  and  spend. 

Today,  the  Senate  has  taken  an  Impor- 
tant step  toward  llmlttog  the  tofluence 
of  big  money  to  politics.  The  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act.  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  as  amended 
on  the  floor  effectively  restructures  cam- 
paign financing  and  the  use  of  big  money 
to  politics. 

One  of  the  foremost  reforms  to  come 
out  of  this  bill  is  the  creation  of  a  FW- 
eral  Elections  Commission.  This  Com- 
mission will  be  the  central  repository  of 
campaign  contribution  and  expenditure 
disclosures.  It  will  have  subpena  power 
and  primary  Jurisdiction  to  bring  civil 
and  criminal  editions  to  court  to  enforce 
campaign  spending  laws.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  composed  of  seven  members, 
distributed  among  the  two  major  political 
parties,  with  the  Comptroller  General 
being  the  seventh  member. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  each 
candidate  will  designate  one  central  cam- 
paign committee.  This  committee  will  re- 
ceive and  post  all  reports  and  statements 
of  expenditures  and  contributions  filed  or 
received  on  behalf  of  a  candidate.  It  will 
provide  a  one-stop  check  on  spending  for 
a  candidate  and  end  the  hiding  of  cam- 
paign contributions. 

The  legislation  also  limits  campaign 
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contributions  to  $3,000  per  individual  to 
a  candidate,  places  a  $25,000  celling  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  one  person 
can  give  to  a  variety  of  candidates  in  a 
single  year,  and  limits  spending  for  cam- 
paigns to  10  cents  per  eligible  voter  in 
any  primary  election  and  15  cents  per 
eligible  voter  in  the  general  election. 

Such  spending  limits  mean,  for  exam- 
ple, the  most  any  candidate  could  spend 
in  a  statewide  general  election  for  UJ3. 
Senate  in  Minnesota  would  be  $384,000. 

Plnally,  Mr.  President,  during  debate 
on  the  legislation  the  first  step  was  taken 
toward  a  new  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing: the  public  financing  of  political 
campaigns.  A  38  to  58  vote  occurred  on  a 
public  financing  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Although  the  amendment  was 
defeated  it  was  a  very  worthwhile  effort. 
I  was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  actively  support  it  in 
the  fioor  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  public  financing  for  political 
campaigns.  I  strongly  supported  the  dol- 
lar checkoff  system  for  public  financing 
of  Presidential  elections,  and  before  the 
July  4  recess  of  this  year,  I  was  suc- 
cessful, with  Senator  Russell  Long  of 
Louisiana,  In  securing  enactment  of  a 
law  that  win  require  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  place  the  dollar  checkoff 
boxes  on  the  front  page  of  the  tax  return. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  time  now  to 
expand  the  concept  of  public  financing 
to  all  Federal  elections. 

The  time  has  come  in  this  coimtry  to 
reject  the  old  system  of  private  contri- 
butions and  begin  anew — begin  a  sys- 
tem of  public  financing  of  elections  to 
Federal  ofi^e. 

If  a  system  of  public  financing  of  Fed- 
eral elections  existed,  the  possibility  of 
infiuence  of  special  interest  and  large 
private  contributors  could  be  reduced, 
the  influence  of  the  average  voter  woiild 
be  enhanced,  candidates  who  are  not  in- 
dependently wealthy  would  be  encour- 
aged to  run  for  political  ofiOce.  and  the 
key  to  elections  would  become  the  qual- 
ities of  the  man  running  rather  than  the 
size  of  his  bank  accoimt  or  the  number 
of  wealthy  friends  he  happens  to  have. 

Mr.  President,  various  Senators  and 
many  organizations  have  suggested  sev- 
eral alternative  methods  of  public 
financings.  Make  no  mistake  about  it- 
there  are  some  tough  problems  that  must 
be  considered  before  a  system  of  public 
financing  is  passed.  The  problem  of  third 
parties,  the  possibility  of  frivolous  can- 
didates, the  possibility  of  discrimina- 
tion by  the  party  in  power,  the  timing 
and  allotment  of  public  financing  dollars 
to  candidates,  the  necessity  to  maintain 
the  openness  of  the  political  system  to  all 
possible  candidates — these  are  not  prob- 
lems of  minor  importance. 

Stm,  Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  to  face  reality.  The  defects 
in  the  current  system — even  though  we 
are  eliminating  some  of  those  defects 
with  the  legislation  presently  before  the 
Senate — are  substantial.  The  present 
system  does  discourage  competition,  it 
does  encourage  secrecy,  it  leaves  all  too 
much  room  for  infiuence  among  the  spe- 
cial interest  lobbies,  and  it  does  breed  a 


certain  amount  of  cynicism  cmd  disbelief 
among  the  average  voter  in  the  tnt«pity 
of  men  elected  to  high  public  office. 

These  problems  are  as  serious  as  the 
questions  to  be  answered  about  public 
financing. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  an  electoral  system  they  can  be- 
lieve in.  The  American  people  want  a 
system  of  elections  that  is  fair,  that  gives 
each  candidate  an  equal  chance,  that 
promotes  candidates  who  will  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  that  insulates 
candidates  from  the  special  few,  and 
that  guarantees  open,  honest  elections 
decided  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
and  their  stands  on  the  Issues. 

Public  financing  would  move  this  Na- 
tion a  long  way  toward  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1973  will 
help  restore  public  confidence  to  our 
electoral  process.  This  is  positive  legis- 
lation. It  is  crucial  legislation.  Its  rapid 
consideration  and  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  imperative. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
days  the  Senate  has  been  engaged  in  de- 
bate on  an  issue  of  immense  Importance 
to  the  future  of  the  democratic  process 
in  the  United  States — the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1973.  The  Congress 
took  a  giant  step  forward  in  1971  when 
the  Campaign  Reform  Act  was  passed. 
This  was  the  first  major  revision  of  our 
finance  campaign  laws  in  almost  50 
years.  But  the  election  of  1972  demon- 
strated certain  weaknesses  in  the  1971 
law.  To  prevent  these  weaknesses  in  fu- 
ture campaigns  Important  and  informa- 
tive hearings  were  held  earlier  this  year 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  in  order  to  draft  legislation. 
I  wish  to  personally  commend  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Cannon  and  Senator  Pastore 
for  their  contributions  to  this  legislation. 
Their  untiring  work  to  improve  the  elec- 
tion process  has  demonstrated  their  sin- 
cere commitment  to  improving  our  elec- 
tion process.  These  men  have  helped  to 
guide  us  through  a  difficult  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  cam- 
paign reform  that  will  decrease  the  cost 
of  elections.  Having  been  Involved  in 
three  strenuous  campaigns  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  recognize  the  premium  that  is 
placed  on  campaign  finances.  Without 
access  to  money,  it  is  impossible  to  wage 
any  campaign  at  all,  let  alone  a  success- 
ful campaign.  The  modem  technological 
age  has  often  not  been  conducive  to  the 
"stxunp"  campaign  of  a  centiiry  ago,  al- 
though, at  least  in  my  native  State  of 
Utah,  it  is  still  an  effective  means  of 
campaigning. 

Campaigns  involve  the  active  partici- 
pation by  representatives  of  many 
special  interests.  Many  of  these  repre- 
sentatives feel  that  the  only  way  to  be- 
come Involved  in  a  campaign  is  through 
monetary  contributions.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  too  often  correct.  In  return  for 
their  monetary  contributions,  many  such 
representatives  then  expect  special 
favors.  In  effect,  they  are  attempting 
to  buy  favors.  And  in  far  too  many  cases 
they  are  successful. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  a  step  in 


the  right  direction.  It  probably  will  not 
be  a  panacea.  But  a  beginning  must  take 
place  somewhere.  Ultimately  we  will 
hopefully  triumph  over  the  scandals  of 
previous  campaigns  that  have  too  often 
occurred  due  to  misuse  of  money. 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  have 
shown  a  special  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion. They  have  engaged  in  debate  and 
deliberation  out  of  conviction  that  our 
election  process  must  be  vastly  im- 
proved if  confidence  by  the  American 
people  in  their  political  system  is  to  be 
achieved.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  fear  that 
the  American  people  have  lost  sight  of 
the  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  due  to 
the  some  three  score  amendments  intro- 
duced, ostensibly  to  prevent  appsurent 
loopholes  and  provide  certain  improve- 
ments. Several  of  the  amendments  have 
raised  legitimate  concerns.  But  other 
amendments  have  created  much  debate, 
no  definitive  action,  and  little  improve- 
ment. They  have  created  confusion  and 
misunderstanding.  This  is  unfortunate 
because  of  the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation. And  where  confusion  exists  in  the 
Senate,  confidence  is  found  to  be  lacking 
among  the  American  people  in  their 
political  system.  These  people  need  to  be 
especially  reassured  of  the  worth  of  their 
government  during  this  period  of  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  of  government. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
this  legislation  Is  the  creation  of  an  au- 
tonomous Federal  Election  Commission 
that  can  supervise  future  Federal  elec- 
tions. We  must  be  sure  that  appoint- 
ments to  these  Important  and  powerful 
positions.  Involve  Individuals  who  have 
demonstrated  the  highest  integrity  and 
morality.  Theirs  is  a  position  of  great 
responsibility.  Their  demeanor  and 
actions  must  be  beyond  reproach. 

It  is  refreshing  that  certain  financial 
limitations  have  been  placed  on  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures.  If 
greater  participation  in  the  democratic 
process  will  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
limitations  on  contributions,  our  entire 
Oovemment  wUl  be  improved.  Such  par- 
ticipation can  only  come  by  limiting  the 
very  large  contributions  to  campaigns. 
And  if  we  can  prevent  "buying"  of  politi- 
cal ofQce  by  placing  limitations  on  cam- 
paign expenditures,  some  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  past  in  the  worth  of  political 
ofQclals  can  be  restored.  Certainly  there 
is  xKt  higher  calling  than  to  be  an  hon- 
ored politician. 

I  strongly  feel  that  some  form  of  public 
financing  of  campaigns  Is  important.  Al- 
though there  were  certain  weaknesses 
in  the  amendment  offered  earlier  by  Sen- 
ator ElENNEDY  and  minority  leader  Scon 
regarding  public  financing  of  House  and 
Senate  campaigns.  I  supported  it  because 
I  felt  that  it  was  better  than  no  letrisla- 
tion.  One  of  the  reasons  this  amend- 
ment was  imacceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  Senators  was  that*  they  felt  that 
there  should  be  hearings  and  considera- 
tion by  the  appropriate  Senate  commit- 
tees on  an  issue  of  such  importance.  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee (XI  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
Senator  Pell,  chairman  of  the  relevant 
subcommittee,  have  given  assurances 
that  they  will  cooduct  extensive  hearings 
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on  public  financing  of  elections  this  fall. 
I  intend  to  testify  In  support  of  puldlo 
financing  at  that  time. 

To  summarise,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1973  provides  better 
safeguards  agataut  the  misuse  of  money 
In  campaigns  ttian  any  previous  legisla- 
tion. It  should  prevent  many  of  the  past 
loopholes  that  have  permitted  corruption 
ki  campaigns.  It  Is  truly  an  "important. 
Incredibly  complex  and  enormously  far- 
reaching  pollUoal  reform." 

We,  as  united  States  Senators  who  are 
representatives  of  the  American  people, 
have  a  special  posltlOD  of  trust.  We  must 
lead  the  way  in  providing  a  basis  for  a 
better  image  of  r^reeentatlve  govern- 
ment. Tlie  general  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  insures  that  no  contributor 
will  essentially  "own"  a  candidate  for 
public  office.  And,  whether  we  want  to 
admit  it  or  not,  some  contributors  have 
at  least  felt  they  "owned"  us  on  certain 
occasions.  This  has  a  demeaning  effect  on 
the  image  of  representative  government 
In  the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  This 
legislation  can  prevent  this.  And  it  must. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In 
favor  of  S.  372,  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciatloQ  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  for  their  support 
in  adopting  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1973. 

This  measure,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
sets  limits  on  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures; it  prohibits  the  use  of  cash  over 
$50;  it  creates  a  powerful  and  indepexid- 
ent  agency  to  oversee  and  enforce  the 
law;  and  it  calls  for  complete  disclosure 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  as  well  as 
the  Income,  assets,  holdings  in  securities, 
and  commodities  of  Federal  candidates 
and  others. 

The  bill,  as  passed,  should  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Istraticm  for  their  cooperation  through- 
out the  proceedings  in  committee  and  in 
the  Senate  in  preserving  the  integrity 
and  strength  of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
staff  members  who  participated  in  this 
effort:  Jim  Duffy,  Jim  Medill,  and  Joe 
OXeary  of  the  Rules  Committee;  mck 
Zj«^le,  Ward  White,  and  John  Hardy 
of  the  Commerce  Committee;  and  Lloyd 
Ator  of  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel.  Ken  Davis  from  Senator  Scott's 
office,  and  Larry  Smith  of  Senator  Hat- 
field's office. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  his  efforts  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill.  I  concur  in  his  state- 
ments relative  to  staff  members. 

If  we  are  told  we  have  to  take  this 
matter  seriously  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
Record  on  final  passage  this  will  be  the 
26th  roUcall  vote,  and  we  have  had  more 
than  25  voice  votes  on  amendments.  So 
we  have  treated  this  matter,  I  hope,  seri- 
ously and  we  have  tried  our  beet  to  evalu- 
ate the  bill.  Certainly  Senators  have 
liven  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  It, 
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and  the  problems  they  think  they  should 
address  their  remarks  to.  which  they  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
Senators  In  commending  the  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  we  have  a  rea- 
sonably good  bill  at  this  Juncture.  I  must 
say,  and  I  would  be  unfair  If  I  did  not  say 
it — this  is  not  sour  grapes  with  me — the 
one  disappointment  I  have  is  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  leave  the  exemption  to 
section  315  solely  to  the  Presidency  i^nt^ 
the  Vice  Presidency.  I  say  that  for  prac- 
tical reasons. 

I  was  the  one  who  thought  it  should 
be  all  Inclusive.  I  went  as  far  as  the 
Oovemors,  but  when  we  met  in  con- 
ference we  met  tremendous  opposition. 
The  House  is  sensitive  to  it,  and  they 
said,  "If  you  had  left  It  alone  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency,  we 
would  have  gone  along  with  it."  I  said. 
"We  will  take  It  out  for  Senators  and 
Congressmen." 

They  said.  "No.  you  have  offended  us 
when  you  did  it.  imd  that  is  that." 

The  regrettable  thing  is  that  the  ex- 
pense for  nationwide  television  program- 
ing is  so  large,  and  we  have  done  so  much 
to  get  networks  to  give  free  time;  I  think 
it  is  all  going  to  be  lost.  My  amendment 
was  defeated  50  to  43. 1  regret  there  were 
not  too  many  Senators  on  the  floor  to 
listen  to  what  I  had  to  say.  They  came  in 
more  or  less  by  surprise  and  voted  it  up 
or  down.  I  am  not  lamenting  or  criticiz- 
ing that  fact,  but  I  would  be  terribly  dis- 
appointed if  the  House  took  the  same  at- 
titude again,  and  I  think  they  might.  It 
is  regrettable  because  men  who  run  for 
the  Presidency  know  how  hard  it  Is  to 
raise  money  to  pay  for  nationwide  broad- 
casts. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  bade  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back.  The  question  Is,  Shall  the 
bill  pcus?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Elansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Qravil)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennxs)  1b  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oravxl)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklxt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas   (Mr.  Dolx) 


and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sazbb) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (BCr.  Oold- 
WATBR)  is  absent  because  of  Illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tar) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  82, 
nays  8.  as  follows: 
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Allen 

Qrlffln 

Uontoya 

Bartlett 

Oumey 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart 

Muakle 

Beall 

Hartke 

Nelson 

B«llmon 

Haakell 

Nunn 

Benteen 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Blden 

Helma 

Pearson 

Brock 

HolUngs 

PeU 

Brooke 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Rlblooff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Roth 

Cannon 

Jacluon 

Schwelker 

Case 

Javits 

Scott,  Pa. 

ChUea 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Cburcb 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Long 

Stevens 

Cook 

MagnuBon 

Stevenson 

CraDRtOD 

M&naOeld 

Symington 

CurtU 

Mathlaa 

Talmadge 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Tiinney 

Eagleton 

McOo^em 

Welcker 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

WmiATTlS 

Pong 

BCetcalf 

Young 

Pul  bright 

Mondale  . 
NATS— « 

Aiken 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Scott,  Va. 

Cotton 

Hansen 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINa  A  LIVE   PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOU8LT  RECORDED— 1 
Tower,  against 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Baker 

NOT  VOnNO — 8 

Abourezk  Ooldwater  StennU 

Buckley  Gravel  xaft 

Dole  Sazbe 

The  PRESIDING  omc^ER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  82  yeas,  8  nays,  one  Sen- 
ator voting  "present."  The  bill  is  passed. 

So  the  bill  (S.  372)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  373 
An  act  to  amend  the  Communlcationa  Act 
of  1934  to  roltove  broadcasters  of  the  equal 
time  requirement  of  section  315  with  re- 
spect to  candidates  for  Federal  office,  to 
repeal  the  Campaign  Communications  Re- 
form Act,  to  amend  the  FederaJ  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  31S(a)  of  the  CTom- 
mxmlc&tlons  Act  of  1934  (47  UJ3.C.  316(a) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "public  office" 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
",  other  than  Federal  elective  office  (Includ- 
ing the  office  of  Vice  President) ,". 

(2)  Section  816(a)  of  such  Act  (47  UJS.C. 
316(a) )  Is  further  amended  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "(1)"  unmedlately  after 
"(a)";  and 
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(B)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  obligation  Imposed  by  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  upon  a  licensee 
with  respect  to  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  Federal  elective  office  (other  than  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President)  shall 
have  been  met  by  such  licensee  with  respect 
to  such  candidates  If — 

"(A)  the  licensee  makes  available  to  such 
candidates  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  of 
broadcast  time  without  charge  during  the 
period  beglimlng  ten  days  after  the  last  date, 
under  applicable  State  law,  on  which  such 
candidates  may  file  with  the  appropriate 
State  officer  as  candidates,  and  ending  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  election, 

"(B)  the  licensee  notifies  such  candidates 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the  filing  date  and  ending  ten  days  there- 
after, and 

"(C)  such  broadcast  will  cover,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  geographical  area  In  which  such 
election  Is  held, 

"(3)  No  candidate  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
use  of  broadcast  facllitlee  pursuant  to  an 
offer  made  by  a  licensee  under  paragraph 
(2)  unless  such  candidate  notifies  the  li- 
censee In  writing  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
offer  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the 
offer." 

(b)  Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  (47  VB.C. 
315(b) )  la  amended  by  striking  out  "by  any 
person"  and  Insertmg  "by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person". 

(c)(1)  Section  316(c)  of  such  Act  (47 
0JS.C.  316(«rt  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  any  such  station  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  Federal  elective  office  unless  such  candi- 
date (or  a  person  specifically  authorised  by 
such  candidate  m  writing  to  do  so)  certifies 
to  such  licensee  In  writing  that  the  pay- 
ment of  such  charge  will  not  exceed  the 
limit  on  expenditures  applicable  to  that 
candidate  under  section  614  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code." 

(2)  Section  316(d)  of  such  Act  (47  VB.C. 
815(d) )  is  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

"(d)  If  a  SUte  by  law  imposes  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  which  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  nomlnatkin  for  election,  or 
for  election,  to  public  office  (other  than  Fed- 
eral elective  office)  within  that  State  may 
spend  In  coimectlon  with  his  campaign  for 
such  nomination  or  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion, then  no  station  licensee  may  make 
any  charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by 
or  on  behalf  of  such  candidate  tinlees  such 
candidate  (or  a  person  specifically  authorised 
in  writing  by  him  to  do  so)  certifies  to  such 
licensee  In  writing  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  violate  that  limitation." 

(d)  Section  317  of  such  Act  (47  UJB.C. 
3 1 7 ) ,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  "person:  Provided,  That"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlng :  "person. 
If  such  matter  Is  a  political  advertisement 
soliciting  funds  for  m  candidate  or  a  political 
committee,  there  shall  be  announced  at  the 
time  of  such  broadcast  a  statement  that  a 
copy  of  reports  filed  by  that  person  with  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  is  ayallable 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  licensee  shall  not 
make  any  charge  for  any  part  of  the  costs 
of  making  the  announcement.  The  term"; 
and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  (f). 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Each  station  licensee  shall  maintain 
a  record  of  any  political  advertisement 
broadcast,  together  with  the  identification  of 
the  person  who  caused  it  to  be  broadcast,  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  The  record  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  at  reasonable 
hours." 


Ssc.  3.  The  Campaign  Communications  Re- 
form Act  is  repealed. 

BMC.  4.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  rederal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
definitions)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  ".  and  (6)  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States"  in  paragraph  (a) ,  and 
by  inserting  "and"  before  "(4)"  in  such 
paragraph: 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (d)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  'political  committees' means — 

"(1)  any  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
tributions or  makes  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceed- 
ing 91.000: 

"(2)  any  national  committee,  association, 
or  organization  of  a  political  party,  any  State 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  any  State  central  committee  of  a 
political  party;  and 

"(3)  any  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation engaged  in  the  administration  of  a 
separate  segregated  fund  described  m  section 
610  of  title  18,  United  States  Code;"; 

(3)  inserting  in  paragraph  (e)(1)  after 
"subscription"  the  following:  "(Including  any 
assessment,  fee,  or  membership  dues) "; 

(4)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (e)(1)  "or 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  any  operations  of  a  political  com- 
mittee, or  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  at  any 
time,  any  debt  or  obligation  Incurred  by  a 
candidate  or  a  political  committee  in  con- 
nection with  any  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office"; 

(6)  striking  out  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (3) 
of  paragraph  (e) ,  and  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (4)  and  (6)  m  (2)  and  (8),  req>ec- 
tlvely; 

(6)  strlkmg  out  paragraph  (f )  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  'expenditure'  means  a  purchase  pay- 
ment, distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or 
gift  of  money  or  anything  of  value,  made  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  to  the  office  of  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  elector; 

"(2)  Influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
a  national  nominating  convention  of  a  po- 
litical party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President; 

"  (3)  financing  any  operations  of  a  political 
committee;  or 

"(4)  paymg,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  obli- 
gation Incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee  in  connection  with  any  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election,  to 
Federal  office; 

"(6)  but  shall  not  mean  or  Include  those 
who  volunteer  to  work  without  compensa- 
tion on  tiehalf  of  a  candidate;"; 

(7)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(h): 

(8)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(J)  'Identlflcatton' means — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual,  his  fuU 
name  and  the  full  address  of  his  principal 
place  of  residence;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  person,  the 
full  name  and  address  of  that  person; 

"(k)  'nstlon&I  committee'  means  the  duly 
constituted  organization  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  bylaws  of  a  political  party,  is  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  that  political 


party  at  the  national  level,  as  determined  by 
the  Commission;  and 

"(1)  'political  party'  means  a  political  party 
which,  in  the  next  preceding  presidential 
election  nominated  candidates  for  election 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  the  electors  of  which  party  received  in 
such  election,  in  any  or  all  of  the  States,  an 
aggregate  number  of  votes  equal  in  number 
to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  throughout  the  United 
States  for  all  electors  for  c&ndldates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  in  such  elec- 
tion.". 

(b)(1)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  reports  of  contributions  in  excess 
of  $10)  is  amended  by  striking  ",  the  name 
and  address  (occupation  and  principal  place 
of  business,  if  any)"  and  inserting  "of  the 
contribution  and  the  identification". 

(2)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  detailed  accounts)  is  amended  by  strlk- 
mg "full  name  and  mailing  address  (occupa- 
tion and  the  principal  place  of  business.  If 
any)"  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing in  each  such  paragraph  "Identifleation". 

(3)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  strlkmg  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  "and, 
if  a  person's  contributions  aggregate  more 
than  |1(X),  the  account  shall  Include  oc- 
cupation, and  the  principal  place  of  business 
(Uany):". 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Federal 
Election  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
registration  of  political  committees;  sute- 
menta)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (d)  as  (b)  through  (e), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  "Sac. 
303."  the  following  new  sulMectlon  (a) : 

"(a)  Each  candidate  shAll,  within  ten  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  has  qualified 
under  State  law  as  a  candidate,  or  on  which 
he  or  any  person  authorized  by  him  to  do  so 
has  received  a  contribution  or  made  an  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  his  campaign 
or  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  to  under- 
take bis  campaign,  file  with  the  Commission 
a  registration  statentent  in  such  form  as 
the  Oom mission  may  prescribe.  The  state- 
ment shall  Include — 

"(1)   the  identification  of  the  candidate,- 
and  any  individual,  political  committee.  «■ 
other  person  he  has  authorized  to  receive 
contributions  or  make  expendltttres  on  hlB 
behalf  in  connection  with  his  i^TwjMtgn- 

"(3)  the  identification  of  his  can^MUgn 
deposlt<Hies,  together  with  the  title  and 
number  of  each  account  at  each  such  deposi- 
tory which  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
his  campaign,  any  safety  deposit  box  to  be 
used  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  each  individual  authorized  by 
him  to  make  any  expenditure  or  withdrawal 
from  such  account  or  box;  and 

"(3)  such  additional  relevant  information 
as  the  Commission  may  require." 
^  (b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  treasurer  of  each  poli- 
tical committee  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  statement  of  organization  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  commit- 
tee is  organized.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  Act" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Insertmg  "be  m  such  form  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe,  and  shall"  after  "The 
statement  of  organization  shall"; 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  the  geographic  area  or  polltlcsl  Ju- 
tlsdlction  within  which  the  committee  will 
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operate,  and  a  general  description  of  the  com- 
mittee's authority  and  activities;";  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (9)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(9)  the  name  and  address  of  the  campaign 
depositories  used  by  that  committee,  togeth- 
er with  the  title  and  number  of  each  aoooimt 
and  safety  deposit  box  used  by  that  com- 
mittee at  each  depository,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  each  individual  authorized  to  mm^^ 
withdrawals  or  pajrments  out  of  such  account 
or  box; ". 

(e)  The  ci4>tlon  of  such  section  803  U 
amended  by  inserting  "csitddatu  ain>"  after 

"BXCZSTXATION  OF". 

Sxc.  e.  (a)  Section  804  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates) Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  In  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(2)  striking  out  "for  election"  each  place 
It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 
8  ich  place  "for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election,": 

(3)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Such  reports  shall  be  filed 
on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  July,  and  October 
of  each  year,  on  the  tenth  day  pT«c«dlng  an 
election,  and  on  the  last  day  of  January  fol- 
lowing an  election.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  reports  required  by  that 
sentence  to  be  fUed  during  April,  July,  and 
October  by  or  relating  to  a  candidate  during 
a  year  in  which  no  Federal  election  is  held 
in  which  he  is  a  candidate,  may  be  filed  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  each  month."; 

(4)  striking  out  everything  after  'lUlng" 
in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
foUowlng:  "Any  contribution  of  $3,000  or 
more  which  is  received  after  the  closing  date 
of  the  last  report  required  to  be  filed  prior 
to  any  election  shaU  be  reported  within 
twenty-fours  after  its  receipt.  If  the  person 
making  any  anonymous  contribution  is  sub- 
sequently identified,  the  identlfloatlon  of  the 
contributor  shall  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission within  the  reporting  period  within 
which  it  U  identified.";  and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  fi^owlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Upon  a  request  mads  by  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  ot  a  political  committee  which 
operates  in  more  than  one  State,  or  upon  its 
own  motion,  the  Commission  may  waive  the 
reporting  dates  (other  than  January  31)  set 
forth  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1),  and  require  Instead  that  such  candi- 
dates or  political  committees  file  reports  not 
less  frequently  than  monthly.  The  Commis- 
sion may  not  require  a  PresldentUl  candi- 
date or  a  political  committee  operating  in 
more  than  one  State  to  file  more  than  eleven 
reports  (not  counting  any  report  to  be  lUed 
Ml  January  31  and  special  reports  of  contri- 
butions of  $3,000  or  more  is  required  In  para- 
graph (1)  above)  during  any  calendar  year 
If  the  Commission  acts  on  its  own  motion 
under  thu  paragraph  wlUi  respect  to  a  can- 
awate  or  a  political  committee,  that  candi- 
date or  committee  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
Ik  *^  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
cl«pter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  " 

(b)  (1)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  (relat- 
J^,.^  reports  by  political  committees  and 
candidates)  is  amended  by  striking  "full 
n*me  and  maUlng  address  (occupation  and 
the  principal  place  of  business,  if  any)  in 
paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  such  paragraph:  "Identlfi- 
cation  . 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  (6)  of  such  section  304 
u  amended  by  striking  out  "lender,  endors- 
ers, and  guarantors". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  (12)  of  such  section  Is 
"mended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  foUowmg:  ",  together  with  a  sUtement 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  tmdsr 
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which  any  such  debt  or  obligation   is  ex- 
tmgulshed  and  the  consideration  therefor". 

(d)  Subeection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12):  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as  (14), 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(13)  such  information  as  the  Conunlsslon 
may  require  for  the  disclosure  of  the  nature, 
amount,  source,  and  designated  recipient  of 
any  earmarked,  encumbered,  or  restricted 
contribution  or  other  special  fund;  and". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  cximulative  during  the  cal- 
endar year  to  which  they  relate,  and  during 
such  additional  periods  of  time  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require.". 

(f)(1)  Such  section  304  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsections : 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  require  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  report,  as  contributions 
received  or  as  expenditures  made,  the  value 
of  photographic,  matting,  or  recording  serv- 
ices furnished  to  him  before  the  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  In 
which  his  term  of  office  expires  If  those  serv- 
ices were  furnished  to  him  by  the  Senate 
Recording  Studio,  the  House  Recording 
Studio,  or  by  any  Individual  whose  pay  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  who  furnishes  such  services  as  his  pri- 
mary duty  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representotlves,  or  If  such  services 
were  paid  for  by  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  the 
Democratic  National  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, or  the  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

"(e)  Every  person  (other  than  a  political 
committee  or  candidate)  who  makes  contri- 
butions or  expendlttires,  other  than  by  con- 
tribution to  a  political  committee  or  candi- 
date, in  an  aggregate  amoiut  in  excess  of 
$100  within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  statement  containing  the 
information  required  by  this  section.  State- 
ments required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed  on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by  pollU- 
cal  committees  are  filed,  but  need  not  be 
cumulative. 

'•  (f )  ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 

"(A)  'Member  of  Congress'  means  Senator 
or  Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress; 

"(B)  'Income'  means  gross  income  as  de- 
fined in  section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenxie 
Code  of  1964: 

"(C)  "security*  means  security  as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Securltlea  Act  of  1933  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  77b) ; 

"(D)  'commodity'  twt"^  commodity  as 
defined  In  section  2  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2); 

"(E)  'dealings  In  securities  or  commodi- 
ties' means  any  acquisition,  holding,  with- 
holding, use,  transfer,  dlq>osition,  or  other 
transaction  Involving  any  security  or  com- 
modity: and  ? 

"(F)  'candidate'  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  individual 
is  elected,  and,  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, an  individual  shaU  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  if  he  has 

(1)  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the  law 
of  a  SUte  to  qualify  himself  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office,  or 

(2)  received  contributions  or  made  expendi- 
tures, or  has  given  his  consent  for  any  other 
person  to  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures, with  a  view  to  bringing  about  his 
nomisatlon  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office. 

"  (2)  Each  candidate  for  election  to  Congress 
(other  than  a  candidate  who  is  a  Member  of 


Congress)  shaU  file  with  the  Commission  a 
financial  disclosure  report  for  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
he  is  a  candidate.  Such  report  shall  be  filed 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  individ- 
ual becomes  such  a  candidate. 

"(8)  Each  individual  who  has  served  at 
any  time  during  any  calendar  year  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  financial  disclosure  report  for  that 
year.  Such  report  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  1  of  the  year  immediately  following  such 
calendar  year. 

"(4)  Each  financial  disclosure  report  to  be 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
upon  a  form  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Commission  and  furnished  by  it  upon  re- 
quest.  Each  such  report  shaU  contain  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  income,  other  than  reimbursements  for 
expenditures  actually  incurred,  and  each  gUt 
or  aggregate  of  gifts  from  one  source  of  a 
value  of  more  than  $100  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  bis  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  him  or  by  him  and  hu  spouse 
Jointly  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
including  any  fee  or  other  honorarium  re- 
ceived by  him  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  delivery  of  lany  speech  or  ad- 
dress, attendance  at  any  convention  or  other 
assembly  of  individuals,  or  the  preparation  of 
any  article  or  other  composition  for  publica- 
tion; 

"(B)  each  asset  held^by  him,  or  by  him 
and  his  spouse  Jointly,  and  the  amount  of 
each  liability  owed  by  him,  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  as  of  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year; 

"(C)  all  dealings  in  securities  or  com- 
modities by  him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf 
or  pursuant  to  his  direction  during  the  pre- 
cedmg  calendar  year;  and 

"(D)  all  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty or  any  interest  therein  by  him,  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  JoinUy,  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  hU  direc- 
tion, during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"  (6)  The  (Commission  may  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  items  of  Income,  sources  of  in- 
come, assets,  liabilities,  dealings  in  securities 
or  commodities,  and  purchases  and  sales  of 
real  property  when  separate  itemization  U 
not  feasible  or  is  not  necessary  for  an  accu- 
rate disclosure  of  the  Income,  net  worth, 
deaUng  In  securities  and  commodities,  or 
purchases  and  sales  of  real  property  of  anv 
individual.  f    k-    »        »"y 

"(6)  All  reports  filed  under  this  subsection 
ShaU  be  maintained  by  the  Commission  as 
pubUc  records.  Such  reports  shaU  be  avaU- 
able,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe,  for  inspection  by  the  pub- 

(2)  Subsection  (f )  of  such  section  304,  as 
added  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  calendar  yeara 
commencing  on  or  after  January  1.  1974. 

(g)  The  caption  of  such  section  804  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Bxpoars" 
Sec.  7.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  reports  by 
others  than  political  committees)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  CAMPAIGN 
ADVERTISING 

"Sec  306.  (a)  No  person  shaU  cause  any 
political  advertisement  to  be  pubUsbed  un- 
less he  furnishes  to  the  pubUsher  of  the  ad- 
vertisement his  identification  in  writing,  to- 
gether with  the  identification  of  any  person 
authorizing  him  to  cause  such  pubUcatlon. 

"(b)  Any  published  poUtlcal  advertisement 
shall  contain  a  statement,  in  such  form  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe,  of  the  iden- 
tification of  the  person  authorizing  the  pub- 
Ucauon  of  that  advertisement. 

"(c)  Any  publisher  v^o  publishes  any  po- 
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Utlcal  advertisement  shall  maintain  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion setting  forth  such  advertisement  and 
any  material  relating  to  Identification  fur- 
nished to  him  in  connection  therewith,  and 
shall  permit  the  public  lo  Inspect  and  copy 
those  records  at  reasonable  hours. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  any  person  sells 
space  In  any  newspaper  or  magazine  to  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  or  nomination  thereto,  In  connec- 
tion with  such  candidate's  campaign  for 
nomination  for,  or  election  to,  such  office,  the 
charges  made  for  the  use  of  such  space  In 
connection  with  his  campaign  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  charges  made  for  comparable  use  of 
such  space  for  other  purposes. 

"(e)  Any  political  committee  shall  Include 
on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  literature 
«md  advertisements  soliciting  contributions 
the  following  notice : 

"  'A  copy  of  our  report  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  Is  available  for 
purchase  from  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C.* 

"(f)    As  used   in  this  section,  the  term — 

"(1)  'political  advertisement'  means  any 
matter  advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  or  otherwise  seeking  to  Influ- 
ence the  outcome  of  any  election,  but  does 
not  Include  any  bona  fide  news  story  (in- 
cluding interviews,  commentaries,  or  other 
works  prepared  for  and  published  by  any 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical 
publication,  the  publication  or  which  work 
Is  not  paid  for  by  any  candidate,  political 
committee,  or  agent  thereof  or  by  any  other 
person) :  and 

"(2)  'published'  means  publication  In  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  other  periodical 
publication,  the  publication  of  which  work 
pamphlets,  or  other  docimients,  or  display 
through  the  use  of  any  outdoor  advertis- 
ing facility,  and  such  other  use  of  prlntea 
media  as  the   Couunlsslon  shall  prescribe.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  306(c)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion campaign  Act  of  1371  (relating  to  formal 
requirements  respecting  reports  and  state- 
ments)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may,  by  published 
regulation  of  general  applicability,  relieve — 

"(1)  any  category  of  candidates  of  the 
obligation  to  comply  personally  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  304(a)-(e),  If  It  de- 
termines that  such  action  will  not  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and 

"(2)  any  category  of  political  committees 
of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  such  sec- 
tion If  such  committees — 

"(A)  primarily  support  persons  seeking 
State  or  local  office,  and 

"(B)  do  not  operate  in  more  than  one 
State  or  do  not  operate  on  a  statewide  basis.". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Title  ni  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  dls- 
closvu«  of  Federal  campaign  funds)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  308  as 
section  312.  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
307  the  following  new  sections: 

"FEDEtlAX-    ELECTION    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, as  an  Independent  establishment  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Cktvernment  of 
the  United  States,  a  commission  to  be  known 
as   the   Federal   Election   Commission. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  ex  officio  with 
the  right  to  vote,  and  six  other  members 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
'  ate.  Of  the  six  other  members — 

"(A)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  In- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

"(B)  two  shall  be  chosen  from  among  in- 
dlvldualB  recommended  by  the  Speaker  of 


the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House. 
The  two  members  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  political  party;  nor  shall  the  two  mem- 
bers appointed  under  subparagraph  (B). 
The  two  members  not  appointed  under  such 
subparagraphs  shall  not  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  political  party. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  the  Comptroller  General,  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  seven  years,  except  that,  of  the 
members  first  appointed — 

"(A)  one  of  the  members  not  appyolnted 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  end- 
ing on  the  April  thirtieth  first  occurring 
more  than  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  he  Is  appointed; 

"(B)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  one  year  after  the  April  thirtieth 
on  which  the  term  of  the  member  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  ends; 

"(C)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  shaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  two  years  thereafter; 

"(D)  one  of  the  members  not  appointed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  three  years  thereafter; 

"(E)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  four  years  thereafter; 

"(F)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  five  years  thereafter;  and 

"(G)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  serve 
during  his  term  of  office  as  Comptroller 
General. 

"(4)  Members  shall  be  choeen  on  the 
basis  of  their  mattirity,  experience,  Integrity, 
Impartiality,  and  good  judgment.  A  member 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  Commission  only 
once. 

"(6)  An  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occuring  other  than  by  the  expiration 
of  a  term  of  office  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he  suc- 
ceeds. Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  in  which  that  office  was  orlgl- 
naUy  fUled. 

"(6)  The  Conmilsslon  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  not  be 
affiliated  with  the  same  political  party.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  four  members  thereof  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

"(d)  The  CoDunlsslon  shall  at  the  cloee  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  It  has 
taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of 
all  Individuals  In  Its  employ  and  the  money 
it  has  disbursed;  and  shall  make  such  fur- 
ther reports  on  the  matters  within  Its  juris- 
diction and  such  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation  as  may  appear  desirable. 

"(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  in  or  near  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or 
all  Its  powers  in  any  State. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission. 
The  General  Council  shall  be  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  be  reqxmalble  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to 


time  by  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission. However,  the  Commission  shall  not 
delegate  the  making  of  regulations  regarding 
elections  to  the  Elxecutlve  Director. 

"(g)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  appomt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code. 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  itself  of 
the  assistance.  Including  personnel  and  fa- 
culties, of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  are  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  personnel,  facilities,  and  other  as- 
sistance, with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
the  Commission  may  request. 

"(j)  The  provisions  of  section  7324  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(k)(l)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  requested 
by  the  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  the  President  or  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  It  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Congress  or  to 
the  Member  requesting  the  same.  No  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit Its  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation,  to  any 
office  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress. 

"POWERS    OF    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
the  power — 

"(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, any  person  to  submit  In  writing  such 
reports  and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe:  and  such  submission 
shall  be  made  within  such  reasonable  period 
and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  detemUne; 

"(2)   to  administer  oaths; 

"(3)  to  require  by  subpena,  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  documentary  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

"(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and,  In  such  Instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection; 

"(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  to  initiate  (through  civil  proceedings 
for  injunctive  relief  and  through  presenta- 
tions to  Federal  grand  juries) ,  prosecute,  de- 
fend, or  appeal  any  court  action  In  the  name 
of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  this  title  and  of 
sections  602,  608.  610,  611,  612,  613,  614.  615. 
616,  and  617  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
through  Its  General  Counsel;  and 

"(7)  to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  or 
powers,  other  than  the  power  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  under  paragraph  (3),  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission. 
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"(to)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry  is 
carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission, In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Commission  issued  tinder  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  Issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith;  and  any  fail- 
ure to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
"(c)  No  person  shaU  be  subject  to  civil 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  States)  for  disclosing 
Information  at  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Conmilsslon  shall  be  the  primary 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  agency  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
of  sections  602,  608,  610,  611,  612,  613,  614, 
615,  616,  and  617  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Any  violation  of  any  such  provision 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  Department  of  Justice  personnel  only 
after  consultation  with,  the  consent  of,  the 
Commission. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  and  of  sections  602,  608, 
610,  611,  612,  618,  614.  616,  616,  and  617  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  may  be  assessed 
a  civil   penalty   by  the   Conunlsslou  tmder 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation.  Bach 
occurrence  of  a  violation  of  this  title  and 
each  day  of  noncompliance  with  a  disclosure 
requirement  of  this  title  or  an  order  of  the 
Commission  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  penalty  the  Commis- 
sion shall   consider  the   pterson's   history  of 
previous  violations,   the   appropriateness  of 
such  penalty  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
person  charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation, 
and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  per- 
son charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance  after  notification  of  a  violation. 
"(2)   A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Commission  by  order  only  after  the  per- 
son charged  with  a  violation  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  the  Com- 
mission has  determined,  by  decision  incor- 
porating Its  findings  of  fact  therein,  that  a 
violation  did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  held  in  accordance 
with  section  664  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
"(3)   If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty, 
the  Commission  shaU  file  a  petition  for  en- 
forcement of  its  order  assessing  the  penalty 
In    any    appropriate    district    court    of    the 
United  States.  The  petition  shaU  designate 
the  person  against  whom  the  order  is  sought 
to  be  enforced   as  the  respondent.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  sent  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  to  the  respondent 
and  his  attorney  of  record,  and  thereupon 
the  Commission  shall  certify  and  file  In  such 
court   the   record    upon    which   such   order 
■ought  to  lie  enforced  was  Issued.  The  court 
shall  have  jintsdlctlon  to  enter  a  judgment 
enforcing,   modifying,   and  enforcing   as  so 
modified,   or  setting   aside   in   whole   or   In 
part  the  order  and  decision  of  the  Commls- 
rton  or  It  may  remand  the  proceedings  to  the 
Commission  for  such  further  action  as  It  may 
direct.  The  court  may  consider  and  deter- 
mine de  novo  all  relevant  Issues  of  law  but 
the  Commission's  findings  of  fact  shall  be- 
ewne  final  thirty  days  after  Issuance  of  Its 
aeclslon  order  Incorporating  such  findings  of 
fact  and  shall  not  thereafter  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

"(f)  Upon  application  made  by  any  Indi- 
vidual holding  Federal  office,  any  candidate 
OT  any  political  committee,  the  Commission 
through  Its  General  Counsel,  shall  provide 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  an  ad- 
^ory  opinion,  with  respect  to  any  specific 
wuisactlon  or  activity  inquired  of,  as  to 
Whether  such  transaction  or  activity  would 


constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  of  any  provision  of  title  18  over  which, 
the  Commission  has  primary  jurisdiction^ 
under  subsection  (d).  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  candidate  or  po-j 
lltlcal  conamlttee  shall  be  held  or  considered 
to  have  violated  any  such  provision  by  th^ 
commission  or  omission  of  any  act  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  advisory  opinion  has  been 
Issued  to  that  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee under  this  subsection. 

CENTRAI.   CAMPAIGN   COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  de^ 
Ignate  one  political  committee  as  his  central 
campaign  committee.  A  candidate  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the 
office  of  President,  may  also  designate  one 
political  committee  in  each  State  in  which 
he  is  a  candidate  as  his  State  campaign  com- 
mittee for  that  State.  The  designation  shall 
be  mads  In  writing,  arfd  a  copy  of  the  desig- 
nation, together  with  such  Information  as  the 
Commission  may  require,  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Commission  upon  the  designation  of 
any  such  committee. 

"(b)  No  political  committee  may  be  des- 
ignated as  the  central  campaign  committee 
of  more  than  one  candidate.  The  central 
campaign  committee,  and  each  State  cam- 
paign committee,  designated  by  a  candidate 
nominated  by  a  political  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  the  central 
campaign  committee  and  the  State  cam- 
paign committees  of  the  candidate  nomi- 
nated by  that  party  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Vice  President. 

"(c)(1)  Any  political  committee  author- 
ized by  a  candidate  to  accept  contributions 
or  make  expenditures  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  or  for  election, 
which  is  not  a  central  campaign  committee 
or  a  State  campaign  committee,  shall  furnish 
each  report  required  of  it  under  section  304 
(other  than  reports  required  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  304(a)  and  311(b))  to 
that  candidate's  central  campaign  committee 
at  the  time  It  would,  but  for  this  subsection, 
be  required  to  furnish  that  report  to  the 
Commission.  Any  report  properly  furnished 
to  a  central  campaign  committee  under  this 
subsection  shall  be,  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
held  and  considered  to  have  bean  furnished 
to  the  Commission  at  the  time  at  which  it 
was  furnished  to  such  central  campaign 
committee. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may,  by  regulation, 
require  any  political  committee  receiving 
contributions  or  making  expenditures  In  a 
State  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  who.  under 
subsection  (a),  has  designated  a  State  cam- 
paign conunittee  for  that  State  to  furnish 
Its  reports  to  that  State  campaign  committee 
Instead  of  furnishing  such  reports  to  the 
central  campaign  committee  of  that  candi- 
date. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  require  any 
poUtlcal  committee  to  furnish  any  report 
directly  to  the  Commission. 

"(d)  Each  political  committee  which  Is  a 
central  campaign  committee  or  a  State  cam- 
paign committee  shall  receive  all  reports  filed 
with  or  furnished  to  It  by  other  political 
committees,  and  consolidate  and  furnish  the 
reports  to  the  Commission,  together  with  Its 
own  reports  and  statements,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

"CAMPAIGN    DEPOSITORIES 

"Sec.  311.  (a)(1)  Each  candidate  shall  des- 
ignate one  or  more  National  or  State  banks 
as  his  campaign  depositories.  The  central 
campaign  conunittee  of  that  candidate,  and 
any  other  political  conunittee  authorized  by 
him  to  receive  contributions  or  to  make  ex- 
penditures on  his  behalf,  shall  maintain  a 
checking  account  at  a  depository  so  des- 
ignated by  the  candidate  and  shall  deposit 
any  contributions  received  by  that  committee 
into  that  account.  No  expenditure  may  be 
made  by  any  such  committee  on  behalf  of  a 


candidate  or  to  Influence  his  election  except 
by  check  drawn  on  that  account,  other  than 
petty  cash  expenditures  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b). 

"(2)  The  treasurer  of  each  political  com- 
mittee (other  than  a  political  committee  au- 
thorized by  a  candidate  to  receive  contribu- 
tions or  to  make  expenditures  on  his  be- 
half) shall  designate  one  or  more  National  or 
State  banks  as  campaign  depositories  of  that 
committee,  and  shall  maintain  a  checking  ac- 
count for  the  committee  at  each  such  de- 
pository. All  contributions  received  by  that 
committee  shall  be  deposited  In  such  an  ac- 
count. No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  that 
committee  except  by  check  drawn  on  that 
account,  other  than  petty  cash  expenditures 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  A  political  committee  may  maintain 
a  petty  cash  fund  out  of  which  it  may  make 
expenditures  not  in  excess  of  $100  to  any 
person  In  connection  with  a  single  purchase 
or  transaction.  A  record  of  petty  cash  dis- 
bursements shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with 
requirements  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  such  statements  and  reports  thereof 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commission  as  It 
may  require, 

"(c)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent may  establish  one  such  depository  In 
each  State,  which  shall  be  considered  by  his 
State  campaign  committee  for  that  State  and 
any  other  political  committee  authorized  by 
him  to  receive  contributions  or  to  make  ex- 
penditures on  his  behalf  In  that  State,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, as  his  single  campaign  depository.  The 
campaign  depository  of  the  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  shall  be  the  campaign  de- 
pository designated  by  the  candidate  of  that 
party   for   election   to   the   office    of   Presi- 
dent.". 

(b)(1)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,    Is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(60)  Members  (other  than  the  Comptrol- 
ler General),  Federal  Election  Commission 
(6)." 

(2)  Section  5316  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

""(98)    General  Counsel,   Federal  Election 
Commission. 

"(99)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Election 
Commission." 

(c)  Until  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  Its  General  Counsel 
and  until  the  transfer  provided  for  In  this 
subsection,  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  title  I 
and  title  HI  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  as  such  titles  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  appointment  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  Its  General 
Counsel,  the  Comptro'ler  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shaU  meet  with 
the  Conunlsslon  and  arrange  for  the  transfer, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
all  such  members  and  the  General  Counsel 
are  appomted,  of  all  records,  documents, 
memorandums,  and  other  papers  associated 
with  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
title  I  and  title  in  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(d)  Title  ni  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  301(g)    (relating  to 
definitions)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission;"; 

(2)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"   in 
section  302(d)  and  inserting  "Commlaalon"; 

(3)  striking  out  section  302(f)    (relating 
to  organization  of  political  committees) ; 
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(4)  amending  section  303  (relating  to  reg- 
istration of  political  committees;  state- 
ments) by — 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
time  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  section  6(ft)  of  this  Act) 
and  Inserting  "it"; 

(5)  amending  section  304  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  committees  and  candidates) 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory 
officer"  and  "him"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  "Commission"  and 
"It",  respectively;   and 

(B)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  where 
it  appears  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  in  paragraphs  (13)  and  (14)  (as 
redesignated  by  section  e(d)  (2)  of  this  Act) 
of  subsection  (b),  and  inserting  "Commis- 
sion"; 

(6)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  It  apears  in  section  306  (relating  to 
formal  requirements  respecting  reports  and 
statements)  and  inserting  "Commission"; 

(7)  striking  out  "Comptroller  Qeneral  of  the 
United  States"  and  "he"  in  section  307  (re- 
lating to  reports  on  convention  financing) 
and  inserting  "Federal  Election  Commission" 
and  "It",  respectively; 

(8)  striking  out  "sxtfervisokt  orncm"  in 
the  caption  of  section  312  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  (relating 
to  duties  of  the  supervisory  officer)  and  in- 
serting "commission"; 

(9)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  312(a)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  the  first  time  it  appears 
and  Inserting  "Commission"; 

(10)  amending  section  312(a)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) by — 

(A)  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  "it"; 

(B)  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  "It";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  appears 
in  paragraphs  (7)  and  (9)  and  inserting 
"it". 

(11)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  312(b)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; 

(12)  amending  subsection  (c)  of  section 
312  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"Commission",  and  striking  "his"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing "its";   and 

(B)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof; 
and 

(13)  amending  subsection  (d)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 312  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section^  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; 

(B)  striking  out  "he"  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  of  such  section 
and  inserting  "it";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "the  Attorney  General  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States"  and  inserting 
"the  Commission". 

Sec.  10.  Section  312(a)  (6)  (as  redesignated 
by  this  Act)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (relating  to  duties  of  the 
supervisory  officer)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  cumula- 
tive index  listing  all  statements  and  reports 
filed  with  the  Conunission  during  each  cal- 
endar year  by  political  committees  and  can- 
didates, which  the  Commission  shall  cause 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  no 
less  frequently  than  monthly  during  even- 
nxunbered  years  and  quarterly  in  odd-num- 
bered years  and  which  shall  be  In  such  form 
and  shall  include  such  Information  as  may 


be  prescribed  by  the  Commission  to  permit 
easy  identification  of  each  statement,  re- 
port, candidate,  and  committee  listed,  at 
least  as  to  their  names,  the  dates  of  the 
statements  and  reports,  and  the  number  of 
pages  in  each,  and  the  Commission  shall 
make  copies  of  statements  and  reports  list- 
ed in  the  Index  available  for  sale,  direct  or 
by  mall,  at  a  price  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  reasonable  to  the  purchaser;". 
Sec.  11.  Title  IB  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  312  (as  redesignated  by 
thU  Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"strspcMsiON  or  fkank  for  mass  maiunos 
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"Sxc.  313.  No  Senator,  Representative, 
Resident  Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall 
make  any  mass  mailing  of  a  newsletter  or 
mailing  with  a  simplified  form  of  address 
under  the  frank  under  chapter  32  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  during  the  sixty  days 
immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which  any 
election  is  held  in  which  he  is  a  candidate." 

Sec.  12.  Section  309  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  statements 
filed  with  State  officers)  is  redesignated  as 
section  314  of  such  Act  and  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "a  supervisory  officer"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Commission"; 

(2)  striking  out  "in  which  an  expendltiire 
Is  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf"  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "in  which  he  is  a  candidate 
or  In  which  substantial  expenditures  are 
made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(c)    There    is    hereby    authorized    to    be 

appropriated  to  the  Commission  In  each 
fiscal  year  the  sum  of  (500,000,  to  be  made 
available  in  such  amoimts  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate  to  the  States  for 
the  piupose  of  assisting  them  in  complying 
with  their  duties  as  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  pro- 
hibition of  contributions  in  name  of  an- 
other) Is  redesignated  as  section  315  of 
such  Act  and  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"another  person",  the  first  time  It  appears, 
the  following:  "or  knowingly  permit  his 
name  to  be  used  to  effect  such  a  contribu- 
tion". 

Sec.  14.  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (relating  to  pen- 
alty for  violations)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PENALTT  FOR  VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  Violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  (other  than  section  304  (f ) )  is 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  tl0,000,  imprisoiunent  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  other  than  section  80  (b) )  with 
knowledge  or  reason  to  know  that  the  ac- 
tion committed  or  omitted  is  a  violation  of 
this  Act  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  (100,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to  file 
a  report  required  by  section  304(f)  of  this 
Act,  or  who  knowingly  and  willfully  files 
a  false  report  under  such  section,  shall  be 
fined  (2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  both.". 

Sxc.  15.  (a)  Title  xn  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"approval  op  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN   XX- 
PENDITURK8    BT    NATIONAL   COMMmXX 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  No  expenditure  in  excess  of 
(1,000  shall  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  who  has  received  the  nomination 
of  his  political  party  for  President  or  Vice 
President  unless  such  exi>endltvire  has  been 
si>eclflcally   approved    by   the   chairman   or 


treasurer  of  that  political  party's  national 
committee  or  the  designated  representative 
of  that  national  committee  in  the  State 
where  the  funds  are  to  be  expended. 

"(b)  Each  national  conunittee  approving 
expenditures  under  subsection  (a)  shall  reg- 
ister under  section  303  as  a  political  com- 
mittee and  report  each  expenditure  it  ap- 
proves as  if  It  had  made  that  expenditure, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  seeking  approval  and  making  the 
expenditure. 

"(c)  No  political  party  shall  have  more 
than  one  national  committee. 

"USX    OP    0ONTRIBT7TXO    AMOUNTS    FOR 
CSKTAIN    PURPOOXS 

"Sxc.  318.  Amounts  received  by  a  candi- 
date as  contributions  that  are  in  excess  of 
any  amount  necessary  to  defray  his  cam- 
paign aq;>ense8,  and  any  other  amounts 
contributed  to  an  individual  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  his  activities  as  a  holder  of 
Federal  office,  may  be  used  by  that  candidate 
or  individual,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  defray 
any  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
holder  of  Federal  office,  or  may  be  contrib- 
uted by  him  to  any  organization  described 
In  section  170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  To  the  extent  any  such  con- 
tribution, amount  contributed  or  ezi>endl- 
ture  thereof  Is  not  otherwise  required  to  be 
disclosed  under  the  provision  of  this  title, 
such  contribution,  amount  contributed  or 
expenditure  shall  be  fully  disclosed  in  ac- 
oordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"AUTHOUZATIOIf  OF  AFPIOPSUTION8 

"Sxc.  319.  There  are  authorised  to  be  i^t- 
proprlated  to  the  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
title,  and  under  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  not  to  exceed  (5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not  to 
exceed  (5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after." 

Sxc.  18.  Seotton  403  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"XFFKCT    ON    STATE    LAW 

"Sxc.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
supersede  and  preempt  any  provision  of 
State  law  with  respect  to  campaigns  for 
nomination  for  electlom.  or  for  election,  to 
Federal  office  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 301  (c))." 

Sxc.  17.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  591  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or"  before  "(4)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "and  (6)  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
proposing  amen(«ments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States". 

(b)  Such  section  691  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(d)    'political  oommittee'  means — 

"(1)  any  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
tributions or  makes  exp>endltures  during  a 
calendar  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding (1,000; 

"(2)  any  national  committee,  association, 
or  organization  of  a  political  party,  any  State 
affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  any  State  central  committee  of  a 
political  party;  and 

"(3)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization engaged  in  the  administration  of 
a  separate  segregated  fund  described  in  sec- 
tion 810;". 

(c)  Such  section  591  is  amended  by — 
(1)    inserting  in  paragraph    (e)    (1)    after 

"subscription"    the    following:    "(including 
any  assessment,  fee,  or  membership  dues)"; 
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(2)  striking  out  in  such  paragraph  "or  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election  of 
drtegst«s  to  a  constitutional  convention  for 
prcq^oeing  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  for  the  puriKse 
of  financing  any  operation  of  a  political  com- 
mittee, or  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  at  any 
time,  any  debt  or  obligation  inciured  by  a 
candidate  or  a  political  committee  in  con- 
nection with  any  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  office"; 
and 

(8)  striking  out  subp«iragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  paragraph  (e)  and  redesignating  sub- 
paragn^ths  (4)  and  (5)  as  (2)  and  (3),  re- 
q;>ectively. 

(d)  Such  section  691  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(f)  'expenditure'  means  a  purchttse,  pay- 
ment, distribution,  loan  (except  a  loan  of 
money  by  a  national  or  State  bank  made  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  banking  laws 
and  regulations,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business),  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  Infiuenclng  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  to  the  oflBce  of  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  elector; 

"(2)  influencing  the  result  of  a  primary 
election  held  lor  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President: 

"(3)  financing  any  operations  of  a  politi- 
cal committee;  or 

"(4)  paying,  at  any  time,  any  debt  or  obli- 
gation Incurred  by  a  candidate  or  a  political 
oommittee  In  connection  with  any  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election 
to  Federal  office; ". 

Sec.  18.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 608  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tures from  his  personal  funds,  or  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  his  immedUte  famUy,  in  con- 
nection with  his  campaigns  for  nomination 
for  election,  and  for  election,  to.  Federal  of- 
fice in  excess.  In  the  aggregate  during  any 
calendar  year,  of — 

"(A)  (100,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President; 
"(B)    (70,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Senator;  or 

"(C)  (60,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Representative,  or  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress." 
(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
•mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  No  candidate  or  his  immediate  family 
may  make  loans  or  advances  from  their  per- 
sonal funds  m  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign for  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office  unless  such  loan  or 
advance  is  evidenced  by  a  written  instru- 
ment fully  disclosing  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  loan  or  advance. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
•uch  loan  or  advance  shall  be  included  in 
computing  the  total  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures only  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  of 
■uch  loan  or  advance  outstandlne  and  un- 
pald.'* 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(26.000",  and  by  striking 
out  "one  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"five  years". 

(c)(1)  The  caption  of  such  section  808 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "out  of  candidates'  personal  and 
famUy  fimds". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 


808  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"608.  Limitations  on  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures out  of  candidates'  per- 
sonal  and   family   funds.". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  608  of  title  18,  United  BUtes  Code, 
it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  individual 
who,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  has  outstanding  any  debt  or  obligation 
incurred  on  his  behalf  by  any  political  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  bis  campaigns 
prior  to  January  1,  1973,  for  nomination  for 
election,  and  for  election,  to  Federal  office,  to 
satisfy  or  discharge  any  such  debt  or  obliga- 
tion out  of  his  own  personal  funds  or  the 
personal  funds  of  his  immediate  family  (as 
such  term  is  defined  in  such  section  608). 

Sec.  19.  Section  611  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the   following   new  paragiaph: 

"It  shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  for  a  corporation 
or  a  labor  organization  to  establish,  admin- 
ister, or  solicit  contributions  to  a  separate 
segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  political 
purposes  by  that  corporation  or  labor  orga- 
nization if  the  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of,  and  solicitation  of  contributions 
to,  such  fund  do  not  constitute  a  violation 
of  section  610." 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"{  614.  Limitation  on  Expenditures  Oknex- 

ALLT. 

"(a)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  Increased  under  subsection  (d) 
(2),  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President)  may  make  expenditures  in  con- 
nection wltb  his  primary  or  primary  rvmoff 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election  to  Fed- 
eral office  in  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  (as  certified  under  subsection 
(e) )  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  for  such  nomination  is  held,  or 

'•(B)(1)  (126,000.  if  the  Federal  office 
sought  is  that  of  Senator,  Delegate,  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Representative  from  a 
State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one  Represen- 
tative, or 

"(11)  (90,000,  if  the  Federal  office  sought  Is 
that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 

"(2)  Except  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  increased  under  subsection  (d) 
(2) ,  no  candidate  (other  than  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  P>resldent)  may  make 
expenditures  in  connection  with  his  general 
or  special  election  campaign  for  election  to 
Federal  office  in  excess  of  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  16  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  (as  certified  under  subsec- 
tion (e) )  of  the  geographical  area  In  which 
the  election  is  held,  or 

"(B)  (1)  (176,000,  if  the  Federal  office 
sought  is  that  of  Senator,  Delegate,  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  Representative,  from  a 
State  which  is  entitled  to  only  one  Repre- 
sentative, or 

"(11)  (90,000,  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
is  that  of  Representative  from  a  State  which 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive. 

"(b)(1)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  may  make 
expenditures  in  any  State  In  connection  with 
his  campaign  for  such  nomination  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator 
from  that  State  (or  for  nomination  of  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Delegate,  in  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia)  might  expend 
within  the  State  in  connection  wltb  his  cam- 
paign for  that  nomination.  For  piirposes  of 
this  subsection,  an  Individual  is  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  if  he  makes  (or  any  other  person 
makes  on  his  behalf)  an  expenditure  on  be- 


half of  his  candidacy  for  any  political  party's 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

"(2)  No  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  may  make  expend  Ituires  in 
any  State  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  election  to  such  office  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  a  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Senator  (or  for  election  to  the  office 
of  Delegate,  in  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia)  might  expend  within  the  State  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Senator  (or  Delegate). 

"(c)(1)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  by 
such  candidate. 

"  (2)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  with  whom  he  is  running. 
"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  shall  be  held  and  consideivd  to 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  If 
it  was  made  by — 

"(A)  an  agent  of  the  candidate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  campaign  expendi- 
ture, or 

"(B)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate  to  make  expenditures  on 
his  behalf, 

"(d)  (1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  : 
"(A)  The  term  'price  index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(B)  The  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1970. 

"(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1974),  as  there  beccmie 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  per  centum  differ- 
ence between  the  price  index  for  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  be^lhning  of  such  cal- 
endar year  and  the  price  index  for  the  base 
period.  Each  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  increased  by  such  per 
centum  difference.  Each  amount  so  increased 
shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(e)  During  the  first  week  of  January 
1974,  and  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age 
population  of  each  State  and  congressional 
district  as  of  the  first  day  of  July  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  certification. 

"(f)  (1)  No  person  shall  render  or  make  any 
charge  for  services  or  products  knowingly 
furnished  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  candi- 
date in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  (100  unless  the  candidate 
(or  a  person  specifically  authorized  by  the 
candidate  in  writing  to  do  so)  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  person  making  the  charge  that 
the  payment  of  that  charge  will  not  exceed 
the  expenditure  limitations  set  forth  in  this 
section. 

"(2)  Any  person  making  an  aggregate 
expenditure  in  excess  of  (1,000  to  purchase 
services  or  products  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  be  held  and  considered  to  be  mak- 
ing such  expenditure  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date the  electimi  of  whom  would  be  influ- 
enced favorably  by  the  use  of  such  products 
or  services.  No  person  shall  render  or  make 
any  charge  for  services  or  products  furnished 
to  a  person  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence unless  that  candidate  (or  a  person 
specifically  authorized  by  that  candidate  in 
writing  to  do  so)  certified  in  writing  to  the 
person  making  the  charge  that  the  payment 
of  that  charge  will  not  exceed  the  expendl- 
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ture  limitation  applicable  to  that  candidate 
under  this  section. 

"(K)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
sball  prescribe  regulations  under  which  any 
expenditure  by  a  candidate  for  Presidential 
nomination  for  use  In  two  or  more  States 
shall  be  attributed  to  such  candidate's  ex- 
penditure limitation  In  each  such  State  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  In  such  State  who 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  reached 
by  such  expenditure. 

"(h)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or  will- 
fully violates  the  provisions  oC  this  section, 
other  than  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e), 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  •25,000,  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.  If  any  candidate  is  con- 
victed of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion becavise  of  any  expenditure  made  on  his 
behalf  (as  determined  under  subsection  (c) 
(3) )  by  a  political  committee,  the  treasiirer 
of  that  committee,  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorizing such  expenditure,  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  925,000,  im- 
prisonment for  not  to  exceed  five  jrears,  or 
both,  if  such  person  knew,  or  had  reason  to 
know,  that  such  ext)enditure  was  in  excess  of 
the  limitation  applicable  to  such  candidate 
under  this  section. 
"J  616.  LiMrrATioNS  on  Contribtttions  bt  In- 

DrVIDtTALS    AND    ON    EIXPENDrrXTRES    BT 

Oebtain  Other  Pebsons. 

"(a)  No  individual  shall  make  any  contri- 
bution during  any  calendar  year  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate  which  Is  In  excess 
of— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  contributions  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  other  than  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or  for 
election,  to  the  office  of  President,  the  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  total  amount  of 
all  other  contributions  made  by  that  in- 
dividual diirlng  that  calendar  year  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  a  particular  candidate,  would 
equal  $3,000;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  contributions  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  for  election,  to  the  ofllce 
of  President,  the  amount  which,  when  added 
to  the  total  amount  of  all  other  contribu- 
tions made  by  that  individual  during  that 
calendar  year  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  that 
candidate,  would  equal  $3,000. 

"(b)  No  Individual  shall  during  any  calen- 
dar year  make,  and  no  person  shall  accept, 
{^  any  contribution  to  a  poUtical  commit- 
tee, or  (2)  any  contribution  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  candidate,  which  when  added 
to  all  the  other  contributions  enumerated  in 
<1)  and  (2>  of  this  subsection  which  were 
made  in  that  calendar  year,  exceeds  $26,000. 

"(c)(1)  No  person  (other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual) shall  make  any  expenditure  during 
any  calendar  year  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  other  expenditures  made  by 
that  person  for  or  on  behalf  of  that  candidate 
during  that  calendar  year,  woud  equal — 

"(A)  $3,000.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  other 
thEtn  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent; or 

"(B)  $3,000.  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  for  election,  to 
the  office  of  President. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
central  campaign  committee  or  the  State 
campaign  committee  of  a  candidate,  to  the 
national  committee  of  a  political  party,  or  to 
the  Republican  or  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Committee,  or  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Committee. 

"(d)  The  limitations  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and  by  subsection  (c)  shall  ap- 
ply separately  to  each  primary,  primary  run- 
off, general,  and  special  election  in  which  a 
candidate  participates. 


"(e)  (1)  Any  contribution  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  campaign  in  a  year  other  than 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  election  to 
which  that  campaign  relates  is  held  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration and  counted  toward  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  this  section  for  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  that  election  Is  held. 

"(2)  Contributions  made  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  candidate  nominated  by  a  political 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  held  and  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  to  have  been  made  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  nominated 
by  that  party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'family'  means  an  individual  and  his 
spouse  and  any  of  his  children  who  have  not 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  and 

"(2)  'political  party'  means  a  political 
party  which  in  the  next  preceding  presiden- 
tial election,  nominated  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  the  electors  of  which  party  re- 
ceived in  such  election,  in  aay  or  all  of  the 
States,  an  aggregate  number  of  votes  equal 
in  number  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  throughout  the 
United  States  for  all  electors  for  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  in  such 
election. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  the  limltattona  con- 
tained in  this  section,  all  contributions  made 
by  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  on  be- 
half of  a  particular  candidate,  including  con- 
tributions which  are  in  any  way  earmarked, 
encumbered,  or  otherwise  directed  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit  to  that  candidate, 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  from  that 
person  to  that  candidate. 

"(h)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,  Imprisonment  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years,  or  both. 

"I  616.  Form  of  CoNTRiBtrnoNS. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
make  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  candidate  or  political  committee  in  ex- 
cess, in  the  aggregate  during  any  calendar 
year,  of  $60  unless  such  contribution  is  made 
by  a  written  Instrument  Identifying  the  per- 
son making  the  contribution.  Violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  imprisonment 
for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 
"{ 617.  Embezzlement  or  Conversion  or 
PoLmcAL  Contribtttions. 

"Whoever,  being  a  candidate,  or  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  a  political  candidate, 
or  a  person  acting  on  behalf  of  any  candidate 
or  political  committee,  embezzles,  knowingly 
converts  to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  an- 
other, or  deposits  in  any  place  or  In  any  man- 
ner except  as  authorized  by  law,  any  con- 
tributions or  campaign  fimds  entrusted  to 
him  or  \mder  his  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol, or  iises  any  campaign  funds  to  pay  or 
defray  the  costs  of  attorney  fees  for  the  de- 
fense of  any  person  or  persons  charged  with 
the  conunlsslon  of  a  crime;  or 

"Whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  retains  the 
same  with  intent  to  convert  it  to  his  per- 
sonal use  or  gain,  knowing  it  to  have  been 
embezzled  or  converted — 

"ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $26,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 
but  If  the  value  of  such  property  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  any  surplus  or 
unexpended  campaign  funds  may  be  con- 
tributed to  a  national  or  State  political  party 
for  political  purposes,  or  to  educational  or 
charitable  organizations,  or  may  be  preserved 
for  use  in  future  campaigns  for  elective  of- 
fice, or  for  any  other  lawful  purpose." 


(b)  Section  601  of  tlUe  18,  United  Stotes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  611" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "611,  614,  616, 
and  616". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"614.  Limitation  on  expenditures  generally. 
"616.  Limitation  on  contributions  by  individ- 
uals and  on  expenditures  by  certain 
other  persons. 
"616.  Form  of  contributions. 
"617.  Embezzlement  or  conversion  of  politi- 
cal contributions.". 
Sxc.  21.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  title  after  title  III  and  redesignating  the 
existing  title  IV  and  the  sections  thereof  ac- 
cordingly : 

"TITLE  rv— ASSISTANCE  FOR  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION AND  ELECTION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Voter  Registration  and  Election  Administra- 
tion Assistance  Act'. 

"oxriNTnoNS 
"Sec.  402.  As  used  in  thlfl  title— 
"(1)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission; 

"(2)  'State'  means  each  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  'political  subdivision'  means  any  city, 
county,  townslhlp.  town,  borough,  pariah, 
village,  or  other  general  purpose  unit  of 
local  government  of  a  State,  or  an  Indian 
tribe  which  performs  voter  registration  or 
election  administration  functions,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
"(4)  'grant'  means  grant,  loan,  contract,  or 
other  appropriate  financial  arrangement. 

"ruNcnoNS  or  thk  commission 

"Src.  403.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  make  grants,  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  upon  the  request  of  State 
and  local  officials,  to  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  to  carry  out  programs  of 
voter  registration  and  election  administra- 
tion; 

"(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  of  information  concerning 
voter  registration  and  elections  in  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  March  31  each  year  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
under  this  title  and  on  voter  registration  and 
election  administration  in  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof.  Including  rec- 
ommendations for  such  additional  legisla- 
tion a«  may  be  appropriate;  and 

"(4)  take  such  other  actions  as  it  deema 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  its  f\mc- 
tions  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  publish  or 
disclose  any  information  which  permits  the 
identification  of  individual  voters. 

"ADVISORT  COTTNCn.  ON  votkr  rzgistration 

AND  KUECTTON  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Voter  Registration 
and  Election  Administration,  consisting  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  shall 
be  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  sixteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws.  Four  of  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  general  public,  and 
four  each  shall  be  selected  from  the  chief 
election  officers  of  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal governments,  respectively.  No  more  than 
two  of  the  appointed  members  in  each  cate- 
gory shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 
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"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil mall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  time  of  appointment,  four  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  four  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  four  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  foiu-  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  after  the  date  of  appointment.  An  ap- 
pointed member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve 
continuously  for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Commission  in  the  preparation  of  regu- 
lations for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to,  the  administration  of  this 
title.  Including  matters  arising  with  respect 
to  the  review  of  applications  for  grants  imder 
this  title. 

"grants  to  defrat  costs  or  existing  voter 
registration  and  election  AcrivrnEs 
"Sxc.  406.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  granU  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  voter  registration  and  election  adminis- 
tration activities.  A  grant  made  under  this 
secUon  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  in 
excess  of  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division receiving  the  grant,  and  the  total 
amount  of  grants  to  any  State  and  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents  multi- 
pUed  by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
Stete. 

"GRANTS  TO   IKPROVX   VOTER  REGISTRATION   AND 
ELECTION   ADMINISTRATION   PROCZDtTRES 

"Sxc.  406.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  establish  and  carry 
out  programs  to  Improve  voter  registration 
and  election  administration.  Such  programs 
may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to: 

"(1)  programs  to  Increase  the  number  of 
registered  voters  or  to  Improve  voter  regis- 
tration, such  as  expanded  registration  hotin 
and  locations,  employment  of  deputy  regis- 
trars, mobile  registration  facilities,  employ- 
ment of  deputy  registrars,  door-to-door  can- 
vass procedures,  election  day  registration, 
re-reglstratlon  programs,  and  programs  to 
coordinate  registration  with  other  Jurisdic- 
tions; 

"(2)  programs  to  Improve  election  and 
election  day  activities,  such  as  organization, 
planning,  and  evaluation  of  election  and 
election  day  activities  and  responsibilities: 
improvements  in  ballot  preparation.  In  use 
of  absentee  ballot  procedvues,  and  in  voter 
identification,  voting  and  vote-counting  on 
election  day;  coordination  of  State  and  local 
election  activities;  and  establishment  of  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  mechanisms  to  deal 
promptly  with  election  and  election  day 
difficulties; 

"(3)  education  and  training  programs  for 
State  and  local  election  officials; 

"(4)  programs  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  fraud;  and 

"(6)  other  programs  designed  to  Improve 
voter  registration  and  election  administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  may 
be  up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  fair  and  rea- 
sonable cost,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion, of  establishing  and  carrying  out  such 
a  program.  A  grant  mnde  under  this  section 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
receiving  the  grant,  and  the  total  amount  of 
grants  to  any  State  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
be  In  excess  of  10  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  State. 


"GRANTS  TO   MODKRNIZX  VOTER   REGISTRATION 
AND    iUBCTION    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sbc.  407.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  the  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  or  other  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  modernize  voter  registration  or  elec- 
tion administration  on  a  centralized  state- 
wide basis.  A  grant  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one-half  cent  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
State  receiving  the  grant,  or  $25,000,  which- 
ever Is  greater. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  •authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  for  designing,  pro- 
graming, and  implementing  a  centralized 
statewide  voter  registration  or  election  ad- 
ministration system  as  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  A  grant  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents 
multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population  of 
the  State  receiving  the  grant. 

"GRANTS  FOR  VOTER  B>UCATION 

"Sxc.  408.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  nonpartisan  citizen  education  programs 
In  voting  and  voter  registration.  A  grant 
made  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  receiving  the  grant,  and 
the  total  amount  of  grants  to  any  State  and 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  10  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  popiUation  of  the 
State. 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AND    FRAUD 
PREVENTION 

"Sec.  409.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
make  avaUable  technical  assistance,  includ- 
ing assistance  in  developing  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  fraud,  to  any  State/ 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  for  improv> 
Ing  voter  registration,  election  administra- 
tion and  voter  participation.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  made  avaUable  at  the  request  of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"APPUCATIONS  FOR   GRANTS 


"Sec.  410.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  grants  authorized  by  section  406, 
406,  407,  or  408  of  this  title  may  be  made  to 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  combinations 
thereof.  Such  grants  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  to  the  pommlssion  at  such  time 
or  times  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe.  The  Com- 
mission shall  provide  an  explanation  of  the 
grant  programs  authorized  by  this  title  to 
State  or  local  election  officials,  and  shall  offer 
to  prepare,  upon  request,  applications  for 
such  grants.  No  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  It — 

"(a)  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commission  that  the  i^plicant  has  a  sub- 
stantUl  responsibility  for  voter  registration 
or  election  administration  within  its  Juris- 
diction, and  that  the  grant  will  not  Involve 
duplication  of  effort  within  the  Jurisdiction 
receiving  the  grant  or  the  development  of  in- 
compatible voter  registration  or  election  ad- 
ministration systems  within  a  State: 

"(b)  sets  forth  the  authority  for  the  grant 
under  this  title; 

"(c)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
under  this  title,  and  provides  for  making 
available  to  the  Commission,  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  related  to  any 
funds  received  under  this  title;  and 

"(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commission  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title,  for 


keeping  such  records,  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commission  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"regulations 
"Sec.  411.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regtilatlons  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  title. 

"aothorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  412.  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  apprc^riated,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $16,000,000 
each  year  for  sections  405.  406,  407,  and  408." 
Sec.  22.  (a)   Any  candidate  of  a  political 
party  in  a  general  election  for  the  office  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  who,  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes a  candidate,  does  not  occupy  any  such 
office,  shall  file  within  one  month  after  he 
becomes  a  candidate  for  such  office,  and  each 
Member  of  Congress,  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  (including  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service)  who  is  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $25,000  per 
anntun,  any  individual  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  performs  duties  of  the  type  gen- 
erally performed  by  an  Individual  occupying 
grade  OS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  or  any 
higher  grside  or  position  (as  determined  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  regardless 
Of  the  rate  of  compensation  of  such  individ- 
ual), the  President,  and  the  Vice  President 
shall  file  annually,  with  the  Commission  a 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of — 

(1)  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
of  Income,  each  Item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  his  spouse  or  any  memt>er  cf 
his  Immediate  family)  received  by  him  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value,  including  any  fee  or  other 
bonorariiun  received  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  Individuals, 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subslsteuce,  entertainment, 
travel,  and  other  facilities  received  by  him 
in  kind; 

(2)  the  Identity  of  each  asset  held  by  him, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  which  has 
a  value  in  excess  of  $1,000,  and  the  amount 
of  each  liability  owed  by  him,  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  Jointly,  which  is  in  excess  of  $1,000 
as  of  the  cloee  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year; 

(3)  any  transactions  In  securities  of  any 
business  entity  by  him,  or  by  him  and  his 
spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his  direction  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  if  the  ag- 
gregate amount  Involved  in  transactions  In 
the  securities  of  such  business  entity  ex- 
ceeds $1,000  during  such  year; 

(4)  all  transactions  in  commodities  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant 
to  his  direction  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  if  the  aggregate  amount  involved  in 
such  transactions  exceeds  $1,000;  and 

(6)  any  purchase  or  sale,  other  than  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  bis  personal  residence, 
of  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein  by 
him,  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by 
any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant 
to  his  direction,  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year  if  the  value  of  property  Involved  in 
such  purchase  or  sale  exceeds  $1,000. 

(b)  Reports  required  by  this  section  (other 
than  reports  so  required  by  candidates  of 
political  parties)  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
May  15  of  each  year.  In  the  case  of  any  per- 
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■on  who  ceases,  prior  to  such  date  In  any 
year,  to  occupy  the  office  or  position  the 
occupancy  of  which  imposes  upon  him  the 
reporting  requirements  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  file  such  report  on  the  last 
day  be  occupies  such  office  or  position,  or 
on  such  later  date,  not  more  than  three 
months  after  such  last  day,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe. 

(c)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe.  The  Commission  may 
provide  for  the  grouping  of  Items  of  Income, 
sources  of  Income,  assets,  liabilities,  dealings 
In  securities  or  commodities,  and  purchases 
and  sales  of  real  property,  when  separate 
Itemization  Is  not  feasible  or  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  an  accurate  disclosure  of  the  Income, 
net  worth,  dealing  in  securities  and  com- 
modities, or  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty of  any  individual. 

(d)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to  file 
a  report  required  by  this  section,  or  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  flies  a  false  report 
under  this  section,  shall  be  fined  $2,000,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section  shall 
be  maintained  by  the  Commission  as  public 
records  which,  under  such  reasonable  regu- 
lations as  It  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  members  of  the  public. 

<f )  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required 
by  this  section,  an  Individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, a  Member  of  Congress,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  or  a  member  of 
a  uniformed  service,  during  any  calendar 
year  if  he  served  In  any  such  position  for 
more  than  six  months  during  such  calendar 
year. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "Income"  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  In  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security 
as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended  (16  VS.C.  77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modities Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C 
2). 

(4)  The  term  "transactions  in  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  or  other  dis- 
position involving  any  security  or  commodity. 

(5)  The  term  "Member  of  Congress"  means 
a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  a  Delegate. 

(6)  The  term  "officer"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  2104  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code. 

(7)  The  term  "employee"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  section  2105  of  such  title. 

(8)  The  term  "uniformed  service"  means 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

(9)  The  term  "immediate  family"  means 
the  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
Sister  of  an  Individual,  and  the  spouses  of 
such  persons. 

(h)  Section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  All  written  communications  and 
memorandums  stating  the  circumstances, 
source,  and  substance  of  all  oral  communica- 
tions made  to  the  agency,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof,  with  respect  to  any  case 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  any  person  who  is  not  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  agency  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  public  record  of  such  case.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  communica- 
tions to  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  agency  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
,  Investigative  or  prosecuting  functions  for 
the  agency  with  respect  to  such 


(1)  The  first  report  required  vmder  this 
section  shall  be  due  on  the  15th  day  of  May 
occurring  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

(J)  Effective  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  section  304(f)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  repealed: 

(2)  section  6(f)  of  this  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  paragraph  desig- 
nation "  ( 1 ) ",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  such 
section: 

(3)  section  306(c)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)-(e)";  and 

(4)  section  316  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  the  phraae  "(other  than  section  304 
(f))"  wherever  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  lubaectlon  (c). 

Any  action  taken  under  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  or  struck  out  by  this  subsection 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  on  or  after  such 
day. 

Sac.  23.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa  that 
the  salarlea  of  Members  of  Congress,  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  cabinet,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary  shall  not  be 
increased  In  excess  of  the  annual  wage  guide- 
lines so  long  as  wage  and  price  controls 
continue. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters  of  the 
equal  time  requirement  of  section  315 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  Federal 
office,  to  repeal  the  Campaign  Communi- 
cations Reform  Act,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  enrolling 
clerk  be  authorized  to  make  such  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  within  the 
bill  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect,  in 
the  bill  and  in  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971,  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  and  chapter  29  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  changes  made  in 
substantive  law  by  the  bill,  and 

That  any  new  sections  to  be  added  to 
chapter  29  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
by  amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill  be  placed 
under  the  primary  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
Just  approvd  S.  372.  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions CampaigTi  Act  of  1973.  Long  hours 
of  constructive  effort  have  gone  into 
shaping  of  this  legislation.  Senators  of 
diverse  political  tendencies  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  final  prod- 
uct, because  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
existing  unsavory  campaign  financing 
practices  that  must  be  eliminated  if  con- 
fidence and  faith  both  in  our  political 
system  and  in  politicians  are  to  be  re- 
sumed. 

The  bill,  in  the  form  it  has  passed  the 


Senate,  has  a  hard  road  ahead.  It,  and 
similar  legislation  await  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  then,  un- 
doubtedly, should  this  point  be  reached, 
a  conference  will  be  necessary  to  recon- 
cile differences.  In  what  shape  the  ulti- 
mate legislation  will  emerge  Is  unclear. 

It  is  frequently  the  custom  to  greet 
the  passage  of  a  major  bill  on  a  note  of 
triumph — or,  if  one  opposes  the  bill,  on 
a  note  of  despair.  But  events  have  a  way 
of  modifying  our  enthusiasms  and  our 
despairs.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  bill.  If  passed,  will  be  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  reforming  the  existing  system 
of  political  financing.  I  say  "the  existing 
system"  because  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  existing  system  of  raising  private 
fimds  to  conduct  public  elections  is  sal- 
vageable. It  may  be  or  may  not  be.  Too 
often,  private  money  in  political  cam- 
paigns Is  funny  money  with  unfunny  re- 
sults. I,  myself,  prefer  that  we  shift  to 
public  financing  of  elections.  And  I  thank 
the  floor  manager  of  this  bill,  Senator 
Cannon,  the  distinglushed  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  for  his 
avowal  to  hold  hearings  later  this  year 
on  public  financing  of  elections. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable  sec- 
tion of  8.  372  may  be  the  creation  of  an 
independent  16-member  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  equipped  with  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  to  bring  criminal  and 
civil  court  actions  in  respect  to  violations 
of  campaign  spending  laws.  I  ami  not 
clear  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  cam- 
paign-spending limits  contained  in  the 
bill,  as  approved.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
strengthen  incumbents  and  work  against 
the  efforts  of  challengers,  that  is.  non- 
incumbents.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
this  were  to  prove  to  be  the  result.  And, 
if  so,  the  law  in  this  respect  should  be 
changed. 

Americans  share  a  rising  sense  of  dis- 
may about  abuses  in  our  campaign-fi- 
nancing system.  When  we  say  that  the 
American  political  system  is  the  best  that 
money  can  buy  it  is  not  a  compliment,  it 
is  an  epitaph. 

Therefore,  let  us  hope  that  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  bring  about  needed 
changes. 

Change  we  should — and  change  we 
must.  Otherwise,  the  Congress  risks  being 
pushed  further  to  the  outskirts  of  our 
society  than  It  already  is. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ings clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1993)  to  amend  the  Euratom  Co- 
operation Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  42)  providing  for  a 
conditional  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  August  3  imtil  Septem- 
ber 5,  1973. 


COMMISSION    ON    FEDERAL    ELEC- 
TION REFORM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
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to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  292, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  110. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  Joint  resolution. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  292   (SJ.  Res.  110)   a  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  nonpartisan  commis- 
sion on  Federal  election  reform. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  on  page  1. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  Insert  "That"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
Just  stated,  strike  out  "Section  1.  This" 
and  insert  "this  Joint";  on  page  4,  line  3, 
after  "(111)",  strike  out  "nine"  and  in- 
sert "eight":  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
strike  out  "seven"  and  insert  "six";  in 
line  11,  sifter  the  word  "the",  where  It 
appears  the  first  time,  strike  out  "seven" 
and  insert  "six";  in  line  13.  after  the 
word  "Vice",  strike  out  "Chairman"  and 
insert  "Chairman,  who  shall  not  be  af- 
filiated with  the  same  political  party,"; 
in  line  25,  after  the  word  "level",  strike 
out  "n"  and  insert  "m";  on  page  5,  line 
22,  after  the  word  "by",  strike  out  "law." 
and  Insert  "law  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.";  on  page  6,  line  11, 
after  the  word  "service",  strike  out  "or  to 
classification  and"  and  insert  "but  other- 
wise in  accordance  with";  on  page  7,  line 
12,  after  the  word  "this".  Insert  "Joint"; 
and.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  insert 
"Joint". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  16,  strike  "December  1, 
1973."  and  Insert  In  Ilea  thereof  "one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint 
resolution." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  original  intent  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  nonpartisan  commis- 
sion on  Federal  election  reform  was  to 
have  proposals  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress which  could  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  prior  to  the  1974  elections. 
However,  the  date  of  the  proposed  report, 
December  1,  1973,  seems  unreasonable  as 
we  view  it  now  from  late  in  July,  and  I 
would  suggest  a  simple  modification. 

If,  as  expected,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends major  chJEinges  in  election  proce- 
dures, such  as  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Congress  will  certainly  need  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  study.  Therefore, 
I  suggest  that  the  Commission  report 
back  to  Congress  1  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Joint  resolution.  In 
this  way,  the  Commission  could  be  ap- 
pointed, staffed  and  ready  to  go  know- 
ing that  it  would  have  some  breathing 
room  to  produce  a  comprehensive  re- 
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port.  Of  course,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  should  not  preclude  final 
congressional  approval  this  year  of  S. 
372,  which  the  Senate  has  Just  passed. 
I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  Senate  Resolution  110  to  create 
a  nonpartisan  study  commission.  The 
commission  may  address  Itself  to  many 
areas  of  the  elective  process  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  Election  Act 
Amendments,  S.  372.  which  the  Senate 
has  Just  passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  my  approval  of  a  study  commission 
should  not  be  construed,  by  any  means, 
as  a  lessening  of  effort  by  Congress  to 
press  for  early  approval  of  S.  372,  the 
Federal  Election  Act  Amendments  of 
1973. 

That  Act  is  vitally  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  more  effective  controls  over 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures tmd  the  enforcement  of  the  act  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

With  that  cfear  imderstandlng  I  am 
happy  to  lend  my  support  toward  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  110. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  110) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  Joint 
resolution  pass? 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  110), 
SIS  amended,  wsis  psissed. 

The  preamble  was  stgreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  sis  amended,  with 
its  preamble,  reads  sis  follows: 

Whereas  the  strength  of  our  democracy 
rests  on  the  Integrity  of  our  poUtlcal  proc- 
esses; 

Whereas  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  Integrity  of  these  processes  must  be  as- 
sured; 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  President 
recognize  the  need  to  establish  an  Impartial 
commission  to  study  the  conduct  of  election 
campaigns  and  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  future  practices:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Aep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assmbled,  That  this  Joint  reso- 
lution may  be  cited  as  the  "Election  Reform 
Commission  Act  of  1973". 

See.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  an  In- 
dependent commission,  to  be  known  as  the 
Nonpartisan  Commission  on  Federal  Elec- 
tion Reform  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

Sbc.  3.  The  Commission  shall — 

(a)  Conduct  an  extensive  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  practices  engaged  in  by  political 
parties  and  Individuals  in  the  course  of  Fed- 
eral political  campaigns,  which  might  In- 
clude, but  would  not  be  limited  to,  such  mat- 
ters as — 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  relating  to  politi- 
cal campaigns  and  campaign  financing; 


(II)  the  existing  and  alternative  methods 
of  financing  political  campaigns  and  limita- 
tions on  campaign  spending; 

(III)  the  review  of  Federal  tax  laws  as  they 
relate  to  the  financing  of  political  campaigns; 

(Iv)  the  purposes  for  which  money  Is  ex- 
pended in  political  campaigns,  such  as  de- 
velopment of  campaign  organizations,  cam- 
paign advertising,  voter  registration,  and 
polling; 

(V)  the  methods  and  procedures  by  which 
candidates  are  nominated  for  Federal  office 
by  political  parties; 

(vl)  the  adequacy  of  safeguards  against 
unethical,  disruptive,  fraudulent,  violent,  or 
otherwise  wrongful  campaign  tactics; 

(vU)  the  Interrelationship  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  campaigns,  and  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  relating  to  campaigns 
and  campaign  financing; 

(viil)  the  length  of  the  period  over  which 
candidates  are  required  to  campaign  for 
nomination  and  election  to  Federal  office. 

(b)  Consider  the  advisability  of  changing 
the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  the  Senate,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Make  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lation, constitutional  amendment,  or  other 
reforms  as  Its  findings  Indicate,  and  In  Its 
Judgment  are  desirable  to  revise  and  control 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  political 
parties,  organizations,  and  individuals  par- 
ticipating In  the  Federal  electoral  process. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
the  following  members : 

(I)  four  Members  of  the  Senate,  two  from 
each  of  the  major  political  parties,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  as  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders; 

(II)  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, two  from  each  of  the  major 
political  parties,  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(III)  eight  Individuals  from  private  life  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  two  of  whom  shall  be  the  respective 
chairmen  of  the  national  political  parties 
having  polled  the  highest  and  second  highest 
vote  pluralities  In  the  last  national  election, 
and  six  of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  the 
general  public  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ence and  expertise  In  public  service  or  politi- 
cal science.  No  more  than  four  of  the  six 
selected  from  the  general  public  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party; 

(Iv)  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
who  shaU  not  be  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party,  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Commission  from  among  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress; but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Each  member  of  tbe  Commission  who 
is  appointed  by  the  President  is  entitled  to 
pay  at  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  level  in  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  for  each  day  he  is  engaged  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  is  entitled  to 
travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance in  accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sxc.  6.  The  Commission  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  to  govern  its  proceedings.  Va- 
cancies on  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  remaining  members  to 
continue  with  the  Commission's  activities, 
and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointments. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  Conunlsslon,  or  any  mem- 
bers thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data  and 
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expressions  of  opinion  pertinent  to  its  study. 
In  connection  therewith  the  Conunission  Is 
authorized  to  pay  witnesses  travel,  lodging, 
and  subsistence  expenses. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  require  directly 
from  the  head  of  any  Federal  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  or  from  the  Congress, 
available  information  which  the  Commission 
deems  useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
All  Federal  executive  departments  and  agen* 
cles  and  the  Congress  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and  furnish  all  information 
requested  by  the  Commission  to  the  extent 
permuted  by  law  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  private 
firms,  institutions,  and  individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  and  other  activities  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  delegate  any  of 
Its  functions  to  Individual  members  of  the 
Commission  or  to  designated  individuals  on 
Its  staff  and  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  Us  busi- 
ness, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service  but  otherwise  In  accord- 
ance with  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  obtain  services 
In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  In- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
for  OS-18  under  the  General  Schedule. 

(c)  Flnanctal  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shaU  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  from  funds  of  the 
Conjmlsslon  in  such  amounts  as  may  b= 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  The  regulations  of  the  General 
Sen-ices  Administration  for  the  collection  of 
Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from  er- 
roneous payments  apply  to  the  collection  of 
erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
that  Administration  for  the  administrative 
control  of  funds  apply  to  appropriations  of 
the  Commission. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  such  In- 
terim reports  and  recommendations  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate,  and  the  Commission  shall 
mske  a  final  report  of  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  by  it  pursuant  to  this  Joint 
resolution,  together  with  its  findings  and 
such  legislative  proposals  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
,  but  no  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
above,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Any  money  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  to  the  Commission  untu  the  date 
of  Its  expiration,  as  fixed  by  section  9(b). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  pj^^g^ 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^eed  to. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICrER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.^lOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  Jmanlmous  consent  that  following 
the  (Usposltion  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  today,  the  Senate  then  prty- 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
305,  S.  5,  a  bill  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  wi  which  there  will  be  no  action 
today,  only  opening  statements.  There- 
fore, no  rollcall  votes  are  expected  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  If  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  would  per- 
mit me  to  have  a  quorum  call,  so  that  I 
may  confer  briefly  with  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  temporarily  withhold  my  request  with 
respect  to  laying  before  the  Senate  S.  5 
following  the  conference  report. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  1914 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  having  been 
authorized  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  do  so.  that  at  such  time  as 
Calendar  Order  No.  337.  S.  1914.  a  blU  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  assistance 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
and  for  other  purposes,  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, there  be  a  time  limitation  for  de- 
bate on  the  bill  of  4  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AucEN) ; 


That  time  on  any  amendment  thereto 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
on  which  there  be  a  2-hour  limitation;' 

TTiat  there  be  a  one-half  hour  time 
limitation  on  any  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  amendment  to  an  amendment - 
and 

That  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  Is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  dxmng  the  consideration  of 
8.  1914,  the  so-called  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  debate  on  any 
amendment  (except  an  amendment  to  Im 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pulbright),  on  which  there  shall  be  2  hours) 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  blU.  and  that  debate 
on  any  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 
debaUble  motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  V4  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager 
of  the  bfil:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  la  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposit'on 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germare  to 
the  provisions  of  said  blU  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Sena»'r 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken) :  Provided 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them! 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  contrrt  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1974— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  8947.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8947)  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  other  power  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  programs. 
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tb«  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  independent  agen- 
cies and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Hovises  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  26,  1973,  at  pages 
26223-26230.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  naturally 
the  Senate  conferees  could  not  uphold 
all  of  the  projects  and  items  for  which 
the  bill  provided  as  it  psissed  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Senate  position  was  agreed  to  on  the 
majority  of  Items  and  projects  where 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  allowances. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a 
total  of  $4,749,403,000  in  new  budget  ob- 
ligational  authority,  which  is  $23,579,000 
below  the  amount  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate; $73,008,000  over' the  House  bUl; 
$8,066,000  below  the  budget  estimates; 
and  $908,753,000  below  the  comparable 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

As  these  flgnres  Indicate,  p-irtlcularly 
m  comparing  the  appropriations  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  the  past  fiscal  year,  the 
conference  action  conforms  to  the  con- 
scientious and  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  hold  the  line  on  ex- 
penditures and  to  try  to  make  reductions. 
I  emphasize  that  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  this  Appropriation  Act,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  conference  committee, 
are  almost  $1  billion  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works-AEC  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Representative  Joe 
L.  EviNS,  for  his  diligence  and  coopera- 
tion in  working  out  the  differences  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Likewise,  I  would  like  to  thank  and 
commend  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  for  the  very  careful  and  fair 
consideration  given  to  all  matters  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Inasmuch  as  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  has  been  printed,  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  Itemize  the  various 
changes  on  the  many  projects  and  items 
that  were  in  disagreement.  Briefly,  how- 
ever. I  shall  stpte  the  recommendations 
for  the  major  agencies  contained  in  the 
conference  bill. 

For  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  of  $2,336.- 
538.000.  This  amount  is  $34,150,000  above 
the  House  allowance,  and  $11,800,000  be- 
low the  amount  allowed  by  the  Senate. 
For  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  civil  works 
program,  new  budget  obllgational  au- 
thority in  the  amoimt  of  $1,529,439,000 
was  approved,  which  Is  $27,423,000  above 
the  House  bill,  and  $7,612,000  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate.  For  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  conference 
allowance  Is  $367,793,000.  This  Is  $11.- 


435,000  more  than  the  House  allowed, 
and  $4,167,000  below  the  Senate  allow- 
ance. 

There  was  no  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  Senate  allowances  for  the 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  other  Independent 
agencies  and  Commissions  funded  in  this 
bill  such  as  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  others. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
conference  agreement  for  the  total  bill 
is  $8,066,000  below  the  budget  estimates. 
The  amount  allowed  on  a  number  of 
projects  and  items,  of  course,  exceeds 
the  budget  estimates  in  some  cases,  and 
is  less  than  requested  in  others.  The 
House  and  Senate  conunittees  provided 
for  additional  funds  in  those  cases  where 
we  believed  that  the  budget  estimate 
was  inadequate  for  efficient  operations 
during  the  current  year;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, both  the  House  and  Senate  included 
in  their  separate  bills  a  modest  number 
of  new  starts  on  planmhg  and  on  con- 
struction. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  prerogative  to  make  ad- 
justments In  the  budget  requests  and 
establish  its  own  priorities  to  the  extent 
it  believes  necessary;  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  did  in  this  bill.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  funds  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference are  neces.'^ary  and  well  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
first,  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible).  From  the  outset  of  the  hearings 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  with 
the  House,  he  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  I  also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  for  the 
very  fine  job  he  has  doae. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
be  ple&sed  with  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  conference  is  recommending 
funds  for  Public  Works  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  that  is  $8  million 
below  the  budget  estimates.  However, 
the  Senate  was  able  In  conference  to 
hold  nearly  70  percent  of  the  additional 
fimds  added  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  di£Qcult 
bill,  and  with  many  very  worthwhile 
projects  involved.  I  think  the  conferees 
have  done  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  job. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  sentiments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  This  Is  a 
difficult  job,  and  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments. ' 

I  would  like  to  observe,  among  other 
things,  that  this  is  the  first  regulsw  1974 
Appropriation  Act  to  clear  Congress,  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  $8  million 
under  the  budget,  I  certainly  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  Immediately 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  was  most  courteous 
and  helpful  in  his  consideration  of  some 


of  our  reclamation  projects  In  Colorado 
which  were  not  fimded  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  example,  the  Sen- 
ate put  in,  I  believe  it  was,  $1  million  for 
construction  on  the  Narrows  project. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct,  «ind  we  re- 
tained that  In  conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  what  I 
wanted  to  ask.  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  should  be  in  the  con- 
ference report.  Perhaps  I  can  turn  to  It 
quickly,  but  we  did  sustain  the  $1  million 
for  the  Narrows  project. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  that  result. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  will  find  that 
item  on  page  29  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  "Public  Works  AEC  Appropria- 
tions, 1974"  (H.  Rept.  93-409).  It  is  on 
the  right  hand  page  at  the  top:  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program;  Colo- 
rado-Narrows unit,  $1  million.  It  is  the 
lOth  item  from  the  top  of  the  page. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  see.  I  was  thrown 
off  by  "Pick-Sloan."  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  simply  want  to  comment 
that  we  did  the  best  we  could  to  increase 
several  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  items,  because 
we  are  in  an  energy  cnmch  emd  a  power 
shortage.  For  example,  we  were  success- 
ful in  including  money  for  additional 
generating  vmlts  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  we  sustained  it  in  the  confer- 
ence. Several  projects  include  hydro- 
electric power  which  is  pollution-free 
and  they  should  be  brought  on-ime  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  been  working  together  on  these 
projects  for  quite  a  while.  I  very  much 
appreciate  his  thoughtfulness  and 
courtesy. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Also.  It  is  unfortimate,  I 
think,  that  the  administration  this  time 
chose  to  zero  in  so  deeply  on  worths  hile 
reclamation  projects.  I  hope  that  attitude 
can  be  turned  around. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ne-.'ada  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  see,  with 
a  degree  of  alarm — and  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  how  long  I  can  drag 
out  the  fight — but  I  see  with  some  de- 
gree of  consternation  that  the  $1,720,000 
allotment  for  the  Paintsville  Lake  which 
had  been  deleted  from  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, was  SKJcepted  in  conference,  so  that 
it  is  now  up  to  us  to  pass  judgment  on 
It. 

I  feel  that  one  fights  a  good  fight,  but 
if  I  were  to  put  this  to  a  vote  m  the  Sen- 
ate, I  would  be  asking  my  colleagues  to 
vote  on  something  they  know  absolutely 
nothing  about. 

I  wish  to  get  into  a  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada,  be- 
cause I  am  not  through  with  the  con- 
sternation I  feel  over  the  problems  that 
exist  relative  to  this  particular  project. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada that  I  am  really  not  through  "bul- 
ging" the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  "bug- 
ging" the  Office  of  Management  and 
Bnds:^  relative  to  how,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  this  money  shall  be  spent.  I  raised 
this  question  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  subcommittee  relative  to  this  partic- 
ular project,  and  the  fact  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  its  environmental  impact 
study  had  made  no  evaluation  of  the 
particular  valley  that  will  be  flooded  as  a 
result  of  the  project,  and  the  fact  that 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  there  have 
been  wells  drilled  up  there  not  only  tat 
oil  but  also  for  gas,  and  they  have  no 
knowledge — I  repeat,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  absolutely  no  knowledge 
whether  the  gas  wells  and  the  old  oil 
wells  have  been  plugged. 

As  a  result,  we  face  several  serious 
problems  there,  one  of  them  being  that 
if  this  dam  is  built  and  they  start  to  fill 
in,  that,  conceivably,  could  tend  to  act 
as  an  absolute  percolating  effect  to  the 
nonplugged,  old  oil  wells  and  what  we 
would  have  with  the  total  expenditure 
of  some  $31  million  would  be  a  dead  lake 
the  day  it  was  completed,  because  it 
would  completely  destroy  the  water  qual- 
ity of  the  lake  tuid  would  completely 
make  it  inadequate  for  any  aquatic  life 
whatsoever. 

I  must  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  think  this  is  tremendously  distressing. 
I  will  pursue  to  my  utmost  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  expendltiu-e  of  these  funds 
until  the  Corps  of  Engineers  takes  the 
project  on,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
makes  a  determination. 

Further,  we  have  evidence  that  if  this 
dam  is  buUt,  there  are  serious  siltatlon 
problems  so  serious  they  could  even  re- 
quire the  lake  to  be  dredged  every  5  to 
10  years — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  report 
made  to  my  office  from  a  water  resource 
organization  shows  it  would  have  to  be 
dredged  on  the  average  of  once  every  8 
to  10  years.  If  this  were  the  case,  obvi- 
ously, the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be 
tremendous. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  the  origi- 
nal ratio  of  expenditures  to  the  necessity 
for  sustaining  the  project  sire  now  well 
below  1  to  1.  I  absolutely  believe  that  It 
is  this  Senator's  responsibility  to  pur- 
sue this  matter  and  see  to  it  that  these 
things  are  taken  into  consideration  and 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  rather  than 
deciding  it,  will  have  two  meetings  with 
the  citizens  in  a  given  tirea  in  a  mat- 
ter of  years  In  order  to  make  determina- 
tion that  the  project  should  go  through, 
will  realize  its  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic involved. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  in  my 
mind  for  a  long  time — and  which  I  have 
been  ttdking  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
about — I  cannot  get  through  my  mind 
the  justification  requirements  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  demand  the  tak- 
ing, under  eminent  domain,  of  some 
13,954  £u;res  of  land  for  an  840-acre  lake. 
That  ratio  just  seems  unbelievable  to  me. 
I  cannot  understand  it,  imless  the  corps 
Is  responding  to  the  proposition  that  It 
will  acquire  what  it  wants  suid  then  turn 
over  the  development  of  the  balance  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  so  that  the  For- 
est Service,  which  does  not  have  this- 
right  to  acquire,  can  acquire  utilizatlMi 
of  the  land  for  purposes  that  it  might 
deem  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  de- 


velopment fOT  the  Forest  Service,  but 
they  do  not  have  the  legal  rl^t  to  come 
in  and  condemn. 

So  I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  will 
pursue  this  matter — and  I  know  that  he 
knows  that  I  wiU — because  we  just  can- 
not fool  the  people  of  eastern  Kentucky 
and  tell  them  that  they  will  have  con- 
ceivably this  great  resource,  that  they 
will  have  this  soiu-ce  of  pure  water  when, 
in  fact,  they  can  have  an  absolutely  dead 
lake  at  the  time  it  is  developed,  at  the 
time  it  is  opened  to  the  public. 

It  is  my  responsibility  to  see  that  that 
does  not  happen.  I  must  say  that  I  will 
pursue  this  matter  as  vigorously  and  as 
hard  as  I  can.  I  cannot  win  if  I  cannot 
have  a  rollcall  vote  not  to  delete  this 
$1,720,000  project.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  obviously  are  not  here  and  who 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  proj- 
ect. 

But  I  feel  that  these  are  unanswered 
questions.  I  have  had  several  meetings 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  answer  those  questions. 
Therefore,  I  would  seriously  like  the  as- 
surance of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  knowing  that  these  things 
exist,  that  he  will  help  him  in  seeing  to 
it  that  these  questions  are  honestly  and 
logically  answered  so  that  we  can  know 
if,  in  fact,  this  Senator  has  to  bite  the 
dust  on  the  project,  it  will  be  a  project 
that  will  be  an  honest  reality  and  not  a 
dead  lake. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand.  Obviously, 
I  was  very  sympathetic  with  the  position 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
was  so  sympathetic  with  his  viewpoint 
that  I  recommended  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  we  take 
the  money  out  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
would  put  the  whole  issue  in  conference. 
This  recommendation  was  approved  by 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  and  no 
fimds  were  provided  for  this  project  In 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  my  assurance  that 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  can  re- 
view this  project  at  suiy  time  at  this  very 
early  stage  of  the  project. 

I  may  say  also  that  the  subcommittee 
went  back  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
after  the  very  impressive  arguments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  others,  and  we  received  testimony 
from  the  corps  about  this  matter.  We  in- 
quired about  several  of  the  very  points 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  raising 
now.  The  corps  answered  some  of  those 
points,  or  attempted  to  answer  them. 
They  went  Into  the  geologic  fault  ques- 
tion. They  went  into  the  oil  and  gas  wells 
question.  They  went  into  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  transcript 
of^the  latest  testimony  we  secured  from 
the  Corps  of  EInglneers  on  the  Paints- 
vllle  project  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows : 


BicnuT  F>OM  Hearimos  BrroRE  the  U.S.  8nr- 
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opposmoM 

Senator  Biblx.  We  tuive  oppoeltlon  testl- 
mony  from  Mr.  Brent  Blackwelder.  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Center,  and  others, 
who  testified  that  over  3,000  oil  wells  are  to 
be  found  In  the  drainage  basins  for  the 
PaintavUle  and  YateerUIe  Dams.  It  la  felt 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  may  not  fuUy 
understand  the  potential  Implication  of  this 
fact  or  has  not  property  dlscloaed  them  to 
the  public. 

Colonel  EiNziGL.  We  are  aware  of  the  oil 
wells  In  the  two  basins.  Approximately  45 
producing  oU  and  gas  wells  are  located  with- 
in the  acquisition  limits  of  the  PalntsvOle 
project.  There  are  38  producing  oU  and  gas 
wells  within  the  acquisition  limits  of  the 
TatesvUle  project.  AU  oU  weUs  are  low  pro- 
ducers with  records  showing  that  production 
has  declined  approximately  70  percent  since 
1964.  AU  wells  on  project  lands  will  be  ac- 
quired In  fee  and  all  leases  extinguished  ex- 
cept In  the  producing  well  area  of  the  Palnts- 
vllle  project.  In  that  producing  area,  running 
about  midway  through  the  reservoir,  oU  and 
gas  wUl  be  acquired  In  fee  and  leases  vp- 
proprlately  subordinated  to  project  purposes. 

Based  on  the  reported  3.000  oil  wells  In 
the  drainage  basins,  this  would  average  ap- 
proximately 04  oil  wells  per  acre.  The  Corps 
has  not  made  a  deUUed  listing  of  weUs  out- 
side project  limits,  but  from  a  general  recon- 
naissance of  the  basins  the  above  average 
nimiber  of  wells  per  acre  seems  high.  One 
exception,  however.  Is  two  areas  Just  outside 
acquisition  limits  of  the  PalntsvUle  project 
where  oU  well  density  runs  as  high  as  70 
wells  per  acre.  Moet  of  these  weUs  are  either 
owned  or  being  purchased  by  Ashland  Oil 
and  Refining  Co.  and  are  being  operated  effi- 
ciently with  stream  p<rilutants  being  imder 
control. 

Senator  BnsLc.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  PalntsvUle  Lake,  testined  that  a  geo- 
logic fault  exists  under  the  area  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  proposed  reservoir.  What  prob- 
lems wUl  this  cause  and  did  the  Corps  know 
of  Its  existence  prior  to  their  request  for 
funds? 

Colonel  EnrxiGi..  The  existence  of  the  faults 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  PalnUvUle  project  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  The  location  and 
description  are  contained  In  numerous  pub- 
lications. The  Corps  was  aware  of  the  sub- 
surface conditions  during  survey  report 
studies  In  the  19e0's.  In  addition,  a  geologic 
reconnaissance  of  the  propoeed  Palntavllle 
reservoir  area  was  conducted  durtng  the 
early  design  stage  with  all  structural  fea- 
tures being  mapped  and  evaluated.  Including 
the  faults  In  the  area.  Due  to  the  age  of  the 
structural  features,  reservoir  Induced  seismic 
activity  IB  not  anticipated  In  the  PalntsvUle 
area.  Design  of  the  PalntsvUle  dam  and  vp- 
purtenances,  however.  wUl  Include  consid- 
erations for  seismic  accelerations  which  is  a 
current  design  procedure  for  all  Corps  of  En- 
gineers reservoir  projects.  In  this  regard,  an 
expert  In  the  field  of  geophysics  wUl  assist 
In  the  evaluation  of  the  geophysical  aspects 
of  the  Paint  Creek  fault.  No  problems  In  de- 
veloping a  proper  design  are  anticipated. 

Senator  Biblk.  Mr.  Brown  also  testified  that 
the  eooixomlc  loss  that  would  result  from 
biiUdlng  the  reservoir  Is  at  least  $8  mlUlon 
more  than  the  benefits  as  calculated  by  the 
Corps.  Are  these  estimates  valid  and  If  so. 
what  Is  the  Implication? 

Colonel  EiNKioL.  The  la  AprU  1073  Issue  of 
the  Licking  VaUey  Courter  (West  Liberty. 
Kentucky)  reported  that  land  owners  In 
Johnson  and  Morgan  Cotintlea  had  added 
up   their   estimates   of   the   value   of   their 
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homes,  farms,  and  tobacco  bases  and  con- 
cluded that  the  total  worth  of  these  assets 
exceeded  by  $8,000,000,  ".  .  .  the  40  mUllon 
doUars  the  Corps  claims  the  dam  and  park 
woiUd  be  worth  to  motel  owners  and  the 
state  of  Kentucky  which  would  operate  the 
recreational  area."  It  is  unlikely  that  assets 
Included  In  the  landowner's  estimate  are 
Identical  to  those  that  would  be  acquired  for 
project  purposes  or  that  their  estimate  of 
the  value  of  such  assets  Is  In  accord  with 
standard  real  estate  appraisal  practices. 
Other  questions  concerning  the  time  pyerlod, 
the  discount  rate,  and  projected  selling  price 
of  tobacco  and  land  utUlzed  In  this  esti- 
mate also  remain  unanswered.  The  origin 
of  the  (40,000,000  amount  mentioned  above 
Is  unknown. 

From  a  national  economic  standpoint, 
studies  Indicate  that  project  benefits  exceed 
project  costs.  Although  no  regional  economic 
analysis  has  been  accomplished  for  this  proj- 
ect It  seems  clear  that  expansion  benefits 
should  greatly  exceed  average  annual  project 
costs.  Studies  of  the  eOects  of  public  invest- 
ment In  water  resources  on  local  tax  base  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  such  Investmenta 
result  in  an  increase  in  tax  base  within  a  rel- 
atively short  period. 

Senator  Biblx.  It  Is  reported  that  1.200  peo- 
ple representing  an  estimated  96%  of  the 
vaUey's  property  owners  signed  a  petition  In 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  dam.  It 
appears  that  no,  or  little,  consideration  Is 
being  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Shouldn't  the  people's  considerations  be  a 
major  factor  In  any  decision  to  buUd  the 
dam? 

Colonel  ISnmoL.  The  petition  referred  to 
was  presented  to  the  District  Engineer  at 
the  land-owners  meeting  in  PalntsvUle  on  37 
April  1972.  While  it  contains  1151  names, 
there  are  numerous  duplications  in  signa- 
tures. Our  study  indicates  that  only  66  sign- 
ers are  owners  of  property  within  the  project 
area.  This  Is  less  than  6%  of  aU  those  who 
signed  the  petition,  and  approximately  30% 
of  all  owners  In  the  area.  In  every  project  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Is  directed  to  study,  the 
concerns  and  Interest  of  the  public  at  large 
are  carefully  considered.  WhUe  it  is  recog- 
nized that  In  any  water  resources  project 
numerous  people  are  adversely  affected,  in 
formulating  such  project.  It  U  necessary  to 
consider  the  benefits  to  the  general  public, 
often  over  a  large  area,  which  result  from 
the  several  project  purposes. 

Senator  Biblx.  It  has  been  reported  that  76 
cemeteries  with  1.856  graves  woiild  have  to 
be  moved.  What  is  your  comment  on  this 
matter? 

Colonel  EnmoL.  The  procedures  developed 
by  the  Corps  for  handling  this  type  reloca- 
tion do  take  into  account  the  feelings  of  the 
next  of  kin.  Generally  we  try  to  relocate  all 
cemeteries  affected  by  a  project  into  a  single 
new  cemetery  for  each  county  affected.  After 
the  relntemment  site  is  selected  we  make 
an  exhaustive  effort  to  contact  the  next  of 
kin.  Relatives  are  asked  to  select  the  section 
of  the  new  cemetery  they  would  like  the 
grave  to  be  moved  Into  and  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  reserve  adjacent  plots  for 
future  famUy  burials.  After  these  contacts 
are  made  with  the  next  of  kin  and  the  Courts 
approve  our  plans,  a  contract  is  awarded  for 
the  development  of  the  new  cemetery  and  for 
the  actual  disinterment  and  reinterment  of 
the  graves.  Otave  markers  and  monuments 
are  re-set  on  the  new  site  and  markers  are 
provided  for  all  unmarked  graves.  Once  all 
the  cemeteries  are  relocated,  the  new  site  Is 
deeded  to  a  trustee  group  or  to  a  cemetery 
association.  Under  such  an  arrangement  we 
can  be  reasonably  assured  that  the  new 
cemetery  wUl  be  properly  maintained. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  even  had  comments 
in  opposition  from  the  wonderful  people 
of  PalntsvUle  dealing  with  the  cemetery 


problem.  We  asked  the  corps  for  their 
comments  about  that. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  like  to  finish  my 
statement,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

I  assure  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
that  this  project  will  receive  constant 
review. 

I  should  point  out,  as  the  Senator  said, 
that  this  is  a  $31  million  project.  The 
corps  has  expended  approximately  $1.- 
973,000  on  PalntsvUle  Lake  to  date.  The 
budget  request  was  $1,720,000.  the  figure 
we  in  the  Senate  deleted  to  put  it  In 
Issue,  and  there  Is  also  $300,000  in  re- 
serve. So  for  the  fiscal  year  they  have 
$2  million  available  for  expenditure. 

We  will  certainly  undertake  a  review 
of  this  project  and  we  will  call  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  before  us  as  frequently  as 
the  Senators  would  like. 

I  must  say  that  there  are  different 
viewpoints  here,  particularly  from  the 
Representative  who  lives  In  the  district. 
He  was  the  main  proponent  of  the  proj- 
ect. He  came  over  and  testified  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  project  before 
our  committee. 

I  am  advised— and  I  think  the  advisers 
are  correct — that  the  State  of  Kentucky 
has  provided  the  assurances  of  local  co- 
operation, cost-sharing,  and  so  forth. 
The  corps  has  said  that,  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint,  there  should  be  no 
problem  in  locating  and  plugging  the  oil 
wells  that  might  pollute  the  reservoir. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an 
economically  feasible  project,  and  they 
have  so  stated. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  fact  that  they  have 
said  this  can  be  done  is  a  degree  of  as- 
surance to  me.  because  in  their  environ- 
mental impact  study  they  never  men- 
tioned it.  Tliis  is  what  concerned  me.  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  that  they  have  made 
no  survey  to  locate  them,  and  this  is 
what  absolutely  has  to  be  done. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
going  to  keep  a  very  candid  eye  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will,  and  he  should. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  project  is 
as  valid  as  they  say  it  is.  For  that  reason, 
I  know  the  Senator  well  enough  that  I 
can  rest  assured  that  he  wUl  follow  it 
every  step  of  the  way.  But  this  is  really 
just  the  start  of  the  project  and  if  it 
appears  that  these  viewpoints  cannot  be 
sustained,  now  is  the  time  to  take  the 
necessary  action. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  I  am  delighted  he  got  those 
answers  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  be- 
cause I  requested  them  and  I  did  not 
get  them. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  They  may  not  completely 
answer  sill  the  problems  the  Senator  has. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
many  times  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
all  of  their  answers.  I  cannot  say  whether 
these  answers  will  satisfy  the  qualms  and 
the  concerns,  the  justifiable  concerns, 
of  the  wonderful  people  of  PalntsvUle.  I 
thought  they  made  a  case.  I  know  they 
are  losing  land.  Any  time  anyone  loses 


land,  farms  and  cemeteries,  covered  by 
water,  It  raises  great  problems  of  relo- 
cation. They  have  lived  there  for  a  life- 
time and  have  to  find  other  places  to 
live. 

I  am  very  sympathetic,  and  we  will 
constantly  take  a  close  look  at  this  again 
next  year.  This  project  Is  in  the  very 
early  stages.  This  is  the  first  substan- 
tial constrtiction  money.  The  other  has 
been  preliminary  engineering  and  de- 
signing. 

I  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucl^r  for  appro- 
priately raising  these  serious  and  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  this  project.  As  the 
project  progresses,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  all  those  who  have  advocated  this 
project  are  on  notice  that  they  must 
supply  the  answers  to  these  very  serious 
problems. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  this 
project  has  been  nurtured  along  by  the 
Representative  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Kentucky,  in  whose  district  it  lies,  the 
Hon.  Casl  Perkins.  He  is  convinced  In 
his  own  mind  and  is  very  strongly  sup- 
porting the  project  as  being  one  that  Is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  his 
district  and  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  to  insist 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  all  those 
connected  with  the  project  make  every 
efifort  to  answer  these  objections  and  to 
provide  the  assurances  that  these  con- 
cerns are  taken  care  of  as  this  project 
progresses. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  personally  pledge,  in- 
dividually, to  undertake  an  oversight  of 
this  project,  because  it  does  have  prob- 
lems. After  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
have  examined  what  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers say  in  response  to  questions  we 
asked  in  the  committee,  if  the  Senators 
have  other  questions  and  furnish  them 
to  me,  we  will  see  that  they  are  answered. 

Mr,  COOK.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, there  has  been  speculation  that 
this  is  a  political  fight  between  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  seventh  district  and 
^self .  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  hope  he 
would  say  the  same  of  me. 

No  question  of  politics  is  involved  in 
this  issue.  The  only  politics  is  the  reality 
of  making  an  absolute  determination, 
which  is  our  responsibility,  as  to  whether 
the  project  meets  the  criteria  and 
whether  the  project,  if  in  fact  it  is  con- 
cluded, is  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

That  is  not  politics.  If  It  Is.  It  is  the 
politics  of  logic,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
here  for.  There  are  no  political  motives 
on  the  part  of  this  Senator.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  read  my  mail,  he  would  under- 
stand that  the  political  motives  probably 
would  be  the  other  way. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
my  Interest  in  this  project  is  to  sec 
whether,  in  fact,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  made  the  right  decisions — ^whether 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  the 
right  decision  In  its  acquisitions,  has 
made  the  right  decision  that  construction 
can  proceed,  has  made  the  right  decision 
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relative  to  the  system  as  It  now  presents 
itself  in  that  part  of  Kentucl^r,  that  the 
fault  that  lies  Just  east  of  the  dam  site, 
with  the  conceivability  of  unplugged  g%s 
and  oil  wells,  could  reduce  this  lake  to  a 
puddle  of  goo.  This  Senator  is  going  to 
see  that  that  does  not  happen. 

If  that  is  politics,  then  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  political  system  to 
see  that  If  any  expenditures  are  made, 
they  are  made  in  the  proper  and  correct 
fashion;  and  I  know  that  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Seventh  District  of  Ken- 
tucky would  feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  to  add  something 
that  I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  our  discussion. 

This  project  was  initially  authorized 
by  Congress.  So  the  corps  went  forward 
imder  a  maxidate  of  Congress. 

I  again  urge  the  Senator — I  do  not 
need  to  urge  the  Senator,  because  I  know 
he  will  do  it — to  read  the  corps'  justifica- 
tion and  their  reply  to  questions  I  asked 
pursuant  to  the  doubts  I  had  about  this 
project.  Then  we  will  foUow  through 
again  on  another  day. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  bills  that  are  fiscally  sound. 
The  President  made  a  case  to  the  public 
that  Congress  contains  big  spenders  and 
budget  busters.  I  want  to  note,  therefore, 
that  our  bill  is  slightly  under  the  admin- 
istration budget  request,  by  about  $8 
million.  I  certainly  hope,  therefore,  that 
there  will  not  be  efforts  by  the  OMB  and 
its  operatives  to  impound  funds  included 
in  this  bill. 

Those  of  us  with  a  background  In 
studying  public  works  projects  recognize 
that  nearly  all  of  these  will  add  to  the 
economic  base  of  the  local  commimity 
where  the  project  is  located.  What  we  do 
across  the  country  is  to  enhance  the 
economic  foimdation  of  a  commimity 
when  we  invest  funds  on  a  local  public 
works  project.  I  stress  the  word  invest, 
for  this  really  characterizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  fimds.  We  are  investing  in 
the  economic  future  of  many  areas  of  the 
coimtry. 

By  underpinning  the  economic  foimda- 
tion, we  create  in  most  cases  increased 
tax  revenues.  These  Increased  tax  reve- 
nues from  a  local  area  mean  more  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  to  the  people  at  OMB — by 
investing  money  in  public  works,  we  are 
generating  more  taxes  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Just  as  important  are  the  in- 
crease in  State  and  local  taxes  that  occur. 
This  translates  into  better  schools,  better 
fire  and  police  protection,  and  the  host  of 
other  local  projects  funded  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  public  works 
projects  are  located  away  from  popula- 
tion centers.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  about  the  need  to  diversify  and 
spread  out  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try, to  spread  it  out  away  from  the 
growing  suburban  spraw!  that  has  spread 
out  from  existing  population  centers.  I 
am  committed  to  fight  for  such  a  diversi- 
fication, and  this  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  does  much  to  enhance  the 
economic  viability  of  the  rural  areas  and 
sn^all  towns  of  this  country. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  this  bill, 


I  need  not  mention  that  aspects  of  the 
energy  crisis  are  upon  us.  We  must  act, 
and  no  amount  of  rhetoric  or  promises 
or  determination  can  escape  the  need 
to  spend  money  to  solve  these  questions. 

We  need  to  put  more  power  on  the  line 
now,  plus  investigate  alternative  energy 
sources.  In  the  Northwest,  we  have  the 
capacity  to  better  utilize  our  existing 
hydro  projects  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers.  We  must  add  power  gen- 
erating facilities  to  meet  the  power  needs 
of  this  section  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  short-term  needs, 
we  must  push  research  in  other  areas. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  adds  funds  for 
thermonuclear  fusion  research,  geo- 
thermal  research,  and  solar  research  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  the  original  budget 
request. 

The  specifics  of  these  are  spelled  out 
in  the  bUl,  but  I  wanted  to  make  note  of 
them.  I  hope  that  the  budget  officers  at 
OMB  will  recognize  that  funds  are  need- 
ed for  this  research  and  that  any  im- 
poundment of  these  funds  only  will 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  administration 
commitment  to  help  solve  our  energy 
crisis.  Having  talked  with  John  Love 
about  his  own  commitment  to  working 
toward  solutions  to  this  problem,  I  know 
he  is  aware  of  the  need  to  move  ahead. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  my  Senate 
colleagues  for  the  support  they  give  us 
on  this  bill.  Senator  Bible  worked  ably 
in  behalf  of  all  the  Senate  additions, 
and  as  usual,  exhibited  his  mastery  of 
this  very  complex  issue.  Also,  Congress- 
men JOE  EviNs  and  John  Rhodes  put 
forward  the  House  position  in  their  usual 
positive  fashion. 

We  have  in  this  conference  report  a 
good  bill,  a  fiscally  sound  bill,  and  one 
that  addresses  the  growing  energy  needs 
of  this  country.  It  provides  added  hydro 
power  to  the  Northwest  section  of  the 
country,  where  it  is  needed  and  needed 
now.  It  also  provides  critical  funding  for 
added  research  for  new  energy  sources. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  If  no  one 
else  wishes  to  be  heard  on  this  appro- 
priation bill  and  conference  report  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  i 


GOUGH      WHITLAM.      AUSTRALIA'S 
NEW  PRIME  MINISTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Senate  are  having  the  privilege  today  of 
meeting  with  the  Honorable  Gough 
Whitlam,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia. 

I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  He  is  an  elected  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and,  therefore,  a  col- 
league of  ours,  an  associate;  but  too 
much  of  the  time  he  had  at  his  disposal 
has  been  taken  up  and  he  is  now  due  In 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  some  inter- 
esting articles  about  Mr.  Whitlam.  One 
is  entitled  "Whitlam:  Forging  a  New  Na- 
tionalism," written  by  Ross  Terrlll,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  an  Australlan-bom  writer 
who  teaches  government  at  Harvard.  He 
knows  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia 
very  well  and  accompanied  him  on  a  visit 


to  China  early  last  year  I  believe  It  was. 
Also,  an  accompanying  article  entitled  "A 
Terse,  Tough  Aussie  'PM' ",  written  Iw 
Mr.  Terrlll. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  dis- 
tinguished visitor  of  ours  Is  a  man  who 
represents  a  new  outlook.  He  is  a  new 
type.  He  is  an  independent  ally.  He  is 
a  staunch  friend.  He  Is  a  man  able  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  Euid  express  his 
own  Judgments.  He  ts  a  man  who  believes 
in  the  American  Coimectlon — if  I  may 
use  that  term — because  the  Imsls  of  Aus- 
tralia's foreign  policy  is  tied  to  ANZUS, 
but  not  only  to  ANZUS  because  Australia 
Is  seeking  to  develop  wider  contacts  and 
in  so  doing  to  establish  Its  sphere  of 
influence. 

As  a  nation  probably  located,  if  it  could 
be  located,  in  the  middle,  between  the 
small  powers  and  the  big  powers,  under 
Prime  Minister  Whitlam,  Australia  Is 
charting  a  new  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  I  previously  referred  to, 
and  an  editorial  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  today,  entitled  "Australia's 
New  Prime  Minister."  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recoho,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  29,  1973] 

Whttlam:  Foscing  a  New  Nationausm 

An  election  does  not  change  a  nation,  but 
It  can  remind  a  nation  of  change  that  has 
been  occurring,  and  of  more  that  must  come. 
Lllce  a  mirror  suddenly  held  up,  the  election 
of  the  Labor  Party  last  December  did  this 
Down  tJnder. 

A  new  nationalism  has  arisen,  from  a 
growth  of  cultural  confidence  and  economic 
strength,  and  from  the  recognition  of  de- 
clining Western  power  in  Asia.  That  Is  what 
the  new  Australian  prime  minister.  Oough 
Whitlam,  win  try  to  convey  In  his  visit  to 
President  Nixon  this  week. 

After  23  years  of  rule  by  the  Liberal  Party, 
whose  top  figure,  Robert  Menzles,  called  him- 
self "British  to  the  bootheels,"  the  Labor 
government  has  vented  latent  nationalism  by 
Interring  the  secondhand  relic  of  British 
knighthoods  and  other  "honors"  and  by 
sending  to  London  an  ambassador  who  re- 
marked as  he  left  that  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  Australia  became  a  republic. 

After  two  decades  of  a  foreign  policy  based 
on  fear  of  China  and  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  Australia's  new  government  In  Its  first 
month  recognized  Peking  and  dropped  Taipei, 
withdrew  the  remaining  Australian  troops 
from  Vietnam,  ended  military  aid  to  Saigon 
and  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Nl.xon  protesting 
the  Christmas  bombing  of    North  Vietnam. 

A  small  revolution  In  offlclal  values  and  pri- 
orities Is  also  under  way.  Exit  leaders  for 
whom  "the  permissive  society"  was  a  twin 
serpent  to  that  of  "International  commu- 
nism." One  Liberal  (conservative)  minister 
had  prohibited  the  import  of  "TTie  Carpet- 
baggers," "Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn"  and  "The 
Dinger  Man."  Another  had  thrown  out  the 
maxim,  "More  Important  than  pollution  of 
the  air,  soli  and  water  is  pollution  of  the 
mind." 

Enter  leaders  who  had  lost  nine  successive 
elections  In  Which  variations  of  these  two 
catchcrles  counted  heavUy  on  the  Liberal 
side.  Now.  banned  books  and  films  are  avail- 
able like  spring  flowers  after  winter.  Divorce 
Is  being  made  simpler  and  cheaper.  The  death 
penalty  has  been  abolished  In  all  federal  ter- 
ritories. A  sales  tax  of  37 .S  per  cent  on  con- 
traceptives has  been  done  away  with,  and  oral 
contraceptives  are  now  subsidized  under  the 
national  health  program.  Equal  pay  for  wom- 
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en  Is  being  Introduced.  Remnants  of  racism 
have  been  removed  from  the  laws,  the  draft 
has  been  ended  and  imprisoned  draft  dodgers 
set  free. 

"IT'S    TIME" 

Why  did  the  turnabout  come?  The  con- 
servative coalition  of  tbs  Liberal  Party  and- 
the  smaller  Country  Party  had  begun  to 
crumble  and  lose  the  low-key  respect  which 
a  prosperous,  rather  sleepy  electorate  had 
paid  It  from  the  Cold  War  untU  Vietnam. 
Labor's  1973  campaign  slogan  was  simply, 
"It's  Time." 

Second,  certain  long-term  changes  have 
been  taking  place  in  Australia  which  Whlt- 
lam's  Labor  Party  was  most  suited  to  grasp 
and  embody.  Most  Aiutrallans  Uve  in  big 
cities  whose  problems  have  mushroomed 
almost  on  the  American  scale.  The  Liberals, 
In  part  because  their  Country  Party  partners 
speak  for  the  wheat,  wool  and  dairy  Indus- 
tries, were  slow  to  map  blueprints  for  urban 
areas.  Whitlam,  eq>erlenced  In  the  dilemmas 
of  sprawling  urbanism  and  ready  to  employ 
central  power  to  tackle  them,  had  been  busy 
on  attractive  policy  pr(q>oeals.  The  crucial 
voting  swing  to  Labor  in  1972  was  In  the 
neglected  peripheries  of  Melbourne  and 
Sydney. 

WhlUam  cashed  in  also  on  the  new  sense 
of  living  In  Asia  which  young  Australians 
have.  Labor  spoke  of  Asia  as  the  place  of 
Australia's  destiny,  while  the  Liberals  por- 
trayed It  as  a  troublesome  environment  to  be 
warded  off  where  possible  and  patronized 
where  not. 

Labor's  progressive  policies  were  matched 
by  a  lively  campaign,  oUed  with  beer,  music 
and  pretty  girls,  attimed  to  youth,  the  cul- 
tural nUddle  class,  women  and  the  new 
mood  of  nationalism.  In  a  way.  Labor  did 
little  more  than  catch  up  with  a  ferment  of 
fresh  values  and  Ideas  which  the  Liberals  had 
failed  to  get  abreast  of. 

Finally,  the  voters  found  Whitlam  way  out 
ahead  of  the  Liberal  prime  minister,  WU- 
llam  McMahon,  as  leader,  thinker  and 
charmer. 

"HIGH  -  HANDEDNESS" 

After  six  Du>nths  In  office  the  Labor  legisla- 
tive program's  chief  motif  is  greater  social 
and  economic  equality.  Nationalization  of 
Industry  is  not  in  the  cards  (nor  could  be 
for  constitutional  reasons)  but  tax  reform, 
big  spending  on  education  and  sweeping  pro- 
posals in  health  and  other  social  welfare 
areas  will  restore  something  of  Australia's 
past  egalltarlanlsm. 

The  Labor  cabinet  is  uneven  In  capabUlty. 
however,  and  Whitlam  himself  does  not  have 
the  economic  expertise  to  iron  out  problems 
caused  by  conflicting  priorities,  and  especially 
by  the  specter  of  inflation — the  thorniest  Is- 
sue, since  a  Labor  government  cannot  easily 
be  tough  with  the  powerful  trade  unions. 

The  social  programs,  too.  are  producing 
grumbles  from  doctors  and  other  profession- 
als who  had  an  easy  ride  under  the  Liberals, 
and  these  people  are  Influential  in  Just  those 
suburban  electorates  which  gave  Labor  Its 
1972  plurality. 

Another  problem  for  Whitlam  is  that  some 
of  his  methods  have  aroused  cries  against 
"high-handedness"  in  a  population  war>  jf 
all  politicians.  His  zeal  to  tip  the  balance  of 
federalism  more  toward  the  center  to  carry 
out  his  new  policies  has  got  him  into  deep 
water  with  the  state  governments,  even  those 
led  by  Labor  men.  State  officials  have  flown 
to  London  to  object  to  Canberra's  efforts  at 
securing  Jurisdiction  over  offshore  resources, 
and  at  abolishing  the  right  of  legal  appeal  to 
the  British  Privy  CouncU.  Whltlam's  central- 
ising Eteps  seem  valid  In  themselves,  but 
technically  the  states  have  a  case — for  they 
■hare  sovereignty  with  Canberra  In  a  com- 
pact that  stems  legally  from  London — and 
Whitlam  might  have  consulted  them  more 
before  steaming  ahead. 
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Labor  can  never  expect  more  than  a  modest 
majority  under  the  present  electoral  system, 
and  in  the  Senate  (whose  members  did  not  aU 
face  the  electors  In  1972)  it  has  no  majority 
at  aU.  A  drop  In  the  labor  vote  in  the  recent 
Victoria  state  election  showed  that  opposition 
Is  substantial  either  to  Whltlam's  "high- 
handedness" or  to  the  content  of  some  of  his 
reforms. 

Yet  his  position  is  baslcaUy  secure  If  only 
because  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  op- 
position, Billy  Sneddon,  is  far  less  impressive 
than  Whitlam;  a  Gallup  Poll  last  month 
showed  Whitlam  leading  Snedden,  52  per 
cent  to  37  per  cent. 

AN   INOEFENDXNT  AIXTT 

In  foreign  policy,  the  Issue  Is  whether 
Australia,  as  a  small  ally  of  the  United  States, 
can  express  its  new  nationalism  by  an  Inde- 
pendent line  without  bringing  on  a  crunch. 

Australia's  basic  foreign  policy  problem  is 
to  reconcile  its  history,  as  a  white  outpost 
founded  to  house  excess  British  convicts,  with 
its  geography,  as  a  southern  footnote  to  Asia 
where  the  power  of  the  West  Is  In  decline. 

ITntil  World  War  II  Australia  hardly  had  a 
foreign  policy.  It  simply  followed  London  and 
loyally  sent  troops  to  help  fight  Britain's  wars 
without  ever  thinking  there  could  be  a  war  or 
crisis  which  was  Australia's  but  not  Britain's. 
Japan's  attack  on  Australia  Jolted  Canberra 
into  some  first  steps  toward  a  national  foreign 
policy;  a  Labor  government  Insisted  on  the 
return  of  Australian  soldiers  from  the  Middle 
East  when  Japan  entered  the  war. 

But  during  the  1950s  and  19608  Liberal  gov- 
ernments tended  to  follow  Washington  as 
unquestlonlngly  as  In  more  neoessarUy  de- 
pendent days  Australia  had  followed  London. 
This  policy  came  to  a  humiliating  apogee  in 
1967  when  Prime  Minister  Harold  Holt  cried 
out  on  the  White  House  lawn,  "All  the  way 
with  LBJ."  The  Liberals  had  fused  their  coun- 
try's European  history  and  Asian  geography 
by  embracing  the  Asian  policy  of  the  leading 
Western  power. 

The  collapse  of  LBJ's  Asian  policy  and  Its 
replacement  by  the  Nixon  Doctrine  pulled  the 
rug  from  under  Australian  Liberals  and 
helped  Whitlam  into  office.  Labor  leaders  had 
always  opposed  the  Vietnam  war.  and  their 
credibility  with  the  voters  rose  as  the  debacle 
of  the  war  Intensfted.  Mr.  Nixon's  move  to 
cut  back  n.S.  commitments  In  Asia  and  en- 
courage self-reliance  set  off  an  unraveling 
process  In  the  region  which  scared  the  Lib- 
erals but  gave  Labor  the  chance  to  offer 
fresh,  poet-Cold  War  policies. 

In  the  summer  of  1971  Whitlam  went  to 
China  to  talk  with  Chou  Bn-lal  about  the 
future  of  Asia.  Liberals  attacked  him  as  an 
appeaser  and  a  fellow-traveler.  But  It  turned 
out  that  Henry  Kissinger  bad  supped  In  Pe- 
king the  very  week  Whitlam  did.  and  no 
sooner  had  Whitlam  retiuned  to  Australia 
than  Mr.  Nixon  announced  that  he  himself 
would  soon  go  to  Peking,  Just  as  Whitlam 
had  done.  The  Liberals  were  aghast  and  from 
that  time  onward  they  seemed  alvrajrs  on  the 
defensive  In  foreign  policy. 

THE  BOMBING  PSOTSST 

Under  Whitlam,  a  threefold  pattern  of  new 
emphasis  has  em«rged. 

The  new  government  has  launched  a  more 
independent  foreign  policy  than  Australia 
hasrver  had. 

It  does  not  share  the  previous  view  that 
Australian  foreign  p<riloy  should  be  baaed  on 
loyalty  to  \  protector.  First,  because  the 
United  States  after  Vietnam  is  not  consid- 
ered an  all-sufflcient  protector  for  any  small 
land  in  Asia.  Second,  because  Australia  has 
Its  own  distinctive  interests  and  values. 
Third,  because  the  U.S.-Australia  alliance  Is 
today  as  important  for  Washington  as  for 
Canberra. 

The  Labor  government  does  not  put  in 
question  the  ANZUS  alliance  with  the  United 
States  and  Xew  Zealand.  What  the  Australian 


leaders  do  not  accept  Is  that  ANZUS  and 
SEATO  are  Indivisible,  as  WUliam  Rogers  has 
argued  to  Labor  party  leaders,  or  that  a 
country  allied  to  the  United  States  must  sup- 
port all  U.S.  policies,  as  Kissinger  has  Implied 
In  saying  that  Whitlam  cannot  be  selective 
about  the  XJS.  alliance. 

The  flare-up  between  Washington  and 
Canberra  over  the  bombing  of  Vietnam  last 
Christmas  provided  the  first  illustration  of 
these  problems.  Whitlam  sent  Mr.  Nixon  a 
cable  of  protest  which  the  administration 
considered  "unforgivable"  because  It  ap- 
peared to  put  Washington  and  Hanoi  on  the 
same  moral  footing.  There  was  an  "unof- 
flcial"  reply  which  scorched  the  paper  with 
language  Canberra  officials  were  quite  unused 
to.  Irritation  splraled  as  some  Australian 
ministers.  Including  the  Influential  number 
three  man  in  the  government.  Minister  of 
Trade  James  Cairns,  condemned  Mr.  Nixon 
harshly. 

The  Vietnam  cease-flre  reduced  the  ten- 
sion, and  the  projects  are  better  now  for 
mutually  beneficial  relaUons,  though  strains 
will  continue  over  foreign  Investments  and 
the  two  Important  U.S.  communications 
bases  in  Australia. 

Events  will  hinge  partly  on  Whltlam's  skill 
in  reining  in  Labor's  left  wing,  which  wants 
to  end  the  alliance  totally,  and  on  his  avoid- 
ing the  inysetuosity  which  led  him  In  May 
to  speak  on  the  "parlous"  state  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  presidency,  and  to  suggest  that 
Watergate  would  not  have  occurred  if  the 
executive  was  answerable  to  the  legislature 
as  It  Is  In  Australia.  But  the  Important  point 
is  for  Whitlam  to  convince  Washington  that 
his  nationalism  Is  representative  of  a  deep 
new  mood  In  Australia. 

A  second  foreign  policy  change  In  Can- 
berra is  that  a  policy  of  hope  is  replacing  a 
policy  of  fear. 

Australian  governments  have  often  fallen 
prey  to  fears  of  undefined  dangers  and  con- 
sequently allowed  defense  policy  to  smother 
foreign  policy.  Dean  Acheson  noted  after 
contact  with  Liberal  Australian  leaders  that 
they  felt  "worried  by  the  unknown." 

There  were  barren  concomitants  to  this 
fear  and  defenslveness:  racism  In  immigra- 
tion policy;  a  spooky  view  of  the  Asian  map 
which,  noting  Communists  to  Australia's 
north,  appeared  to  feel  that  because  of 
gravity  If  for  no  other  reason  "they"  bad  an 
Inclination  to  sweep  southward;  warmth 
toward  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

Some  critics  in  Australia  and  others  like 
the  premier  of  Slng^>ore  fear  a  Labor  gov- 
ernment wlU  be  IsolaUonlst.  Yet  Whltlam's 
flrst  six  months  have  seen  active  diplomatic 
engagement  with  more  of  Asia  (and  Europe) 
than  ever  before.  As  well  as  sending  an  am- 
bassador to  Peking,  Australia  has  taken  steps 
toward  dealing  with  North  Korea  and  be- 
come the  first  belligerent  on  Saigon's  side  In 
the  Vietnam  war  to  establish  full  diplomatic 
tlee  with  Hanoi. 

Whitlam  has  established  diplomatic  ties 
with  Bast  Germany,  wanned  up  relations 
with  India  by  a  fruitful  trip  to  Delhi  la 
June,  and  effectively  expressed  the  deep  feel- 
ings in  the  Pacific  about  French  nuclear  tests 
by  persuading  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  enjoin  Paris  to  suspend  testing 
plans. 

The  new  government  believes  that  Aus- 
tralia need  not  be  fearful  since  no  one  threat- 
ens It.  or  has  territorial  or  historical  griev- 
ances against  it,  or  even  has  a  common  bor- 
der with  Australia  proper.  Stress  should  be 
on  seeking  economic  progress  and  maybe 
neutralization  in  the  region. 

Whitlam  shares  the  view  Mr.  Nixon  ex- 
pressed six  years  ago  that  SEATO  is  "an 
anachronistic  relic,"  and  like  many  other 
leaders  In  the  region  he  considers  ASPAO 
(the  Asian  and  Pacific  CouncU)  bankrupt. 
He  hopes  for  the  emergence  in  post- Vietnam 
Asia  of  a  new  rsglonal  forum   "genuinely 
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representative   of   tbe.  region   and   wltbout 
Ideological  overtones." 

A  third  new  emphasis  la  that  Whltlam's 
foreign  policy  Is  more  Influenced  by  progres- 
sive social  values  than  Australian  policy  has 
previously  been. 

No  Australian  prime  minister  abroad  has 
ever  spoken  as  frankly  on  race  and  colonial- 
ism as  Whltlam  did  during  an  Indonesian 
trip  In  February.  Unlllce  Indonesia,  he  said, 
Australians  "are  the  descendants  of  colonial 
authority.  In  all  too  sad  a  sense  we  are  the 
colonizers."  Then  he  vowed  that  his  govern- 
ment "will  strive  mightily  to  right  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  the  original 
Australians." 

Australia  has  a  bad  record  on  racism  In  Its 
Immigration  policy,  and  on  Its  treatment  of 
the  black  aborigines  who  make  up  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  population.  But  In  the  late 
1960s  the  Labor  Party  moved  ahead  of  the 
Liberals  on  this  matter,  and  no  stance  of  the 
new  government  has  been  more  forthright 
than  that  on  racism. 

Aborigines'  claims  to  ancient  tribal  lands, 
crucial  to  their  future,  have  now  been 
granted.  Prospective  Inunlgrants  from  Asia 
or  elsewhere  are  now  considered  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  thoee  from  Europe. 

Whltlam  has  made  numerous  other 
changes  on  race  questions.  Citizens  of  New 
Zealand  who  come  from  Samoa  or  other  non- 
white  territories  may  now  enter  Australia 
on  the  same  basis  as  white  New  Zealanders; 
Canberra  will  not  allow  any  "racially  se- 
lected" sports  team  to  enter  or  even  pass 
through  Australia;  and  so  on. 

Other  foreign  policy  areas  are  also  taking 
on  an  unaccustomed  morallsm  under  Labor. 
Australia's  colony  of  New  Guinea  Is  being 
rushed  even  beyond  Its  wishes  toward  Inde- 
pendence, since  Whltlam  considers  It  morally 
objectionable  for  one  race  or  nation  to  rule 
another:  and  Australia  will  phase  out  its  gar- 
risons In  Asia,  since  the  prime  minister  thinks 
It  "unnatural"  for  armed  forces  of  one  na- 
tion to  be  stationed  In  another. 
A  Nrw  cotmsE 
Whltlam  will  not  lack  problems  In  foreign 
policy  and  some  already  Impinge.  It  may 
prove  better  to  seek  an  Asian  regional  forxmi 
of  the  lesser  powers  alone,  rather  than  one 
with  both  China  and  Japan  In  It  (as  Whlt- 
lam hopes);  In  any  case  Australia  will  have 
to  tread  delicately,  for  no  change  of  govern- 
ment alters  the  fact  that  Australia  is  In  Asia 
but  not  fully  of  It. 

On  the  crucial  question  of  the  n.S.  al- 
liance. It  may  prove  technically  Impossible, 
even  If  it  Is  politically  possible,  to  secure 
the  "Joint  control"  over  U.8.  communica- 
tions sites  which  the  government  is  deeply 
committed  to. 

Yet  Whltlam  comes  to  Washington  having 
made  an  impressive  start  In  charting  a  new 
course  for  Australia,  and  no  future  govern- 
ment Is  likely  to  reverse  it.  He  Is  giving  this 
quickly  changing  country  a  vigorous,  un- 
raclst,  non-ideological  voice  In  Asia,  which  Is 
bound  to  Increase  its  Influence.  And  he  Is 
seeking  a  new  Independence  for  Australia  In 
Its  ties  with  the  United  States,  which  the 
economic  strength  and  national  feeling  Down 
Under  make  logical,  and  which  the  changed 
U.S.  role  In  Asia  makes  Inevitable. 

A  Tersk,  Tough  Attssie  "PM" 
Edward  Oough  Whltlam  was  born  In  Mel- 
bourne 56  years  ago,  spent  a  formative  period 
In  Canberra  which  gave  him  a  sense  of  the 
nation  rare  among  politicians  In  a  far-flung 
and  states-minded  land,  then  studied  law  in 
Sydney  and  settled  down  there.  He  has  the 
bluff  manner  of  a  Sydney  man  (from  where 
Labor  leaders  often  come)  rather  than  the 
dry  manner  of  a  Melbourne  man  (from  where 
Liberal  leaders  often  come) . 

Whltlam  has  a  dominant  air  because  of 
his  height  of  6  feet  4  and  wide  blue  eyes,  and 


the  sense  you  get  of  a  man  stowing  away  for 
future  use  every  available  Item  he  sees  and 
hears,  a  man  who  almost  never  makes  a 
casual  remark. 

These  traits  lead  critics  to  call  Whltlam 
"arrogant"  and  "lacking  in  warmth,"  yet  they 
also  explain  his  success.  He  believes  in  taking 
thought  in  order  to  improve  society,  and  he 
hounds  ideas  to  the  point  of  action.  For  years 
be  criss-crossed  the  country  with  Fabian 
zeal  to  diagnose  Ills  first-hand,  listened  to 
a  wide  range  of  reforming  opinion  and 
matched  bis  ideas  with  a  game  plan  for 
winning  power. 

His  visit  to  China  In  1971  could  have  been 
a  relaxing  trip  compared  with  Whltlam's  way 
Of  filling  a  day  In  Australia.  But  between 
talks  with  Chou  En-lal  and  other  Chinese 
leaders,  he  plunged  Into  social  or  historical 
Investigation,  at  all  times  engaged  with 
China  as  If  no  other  country  existed. 

His  staff  can  find  Whltlam's  mental  fer- 
tility exacting.  I  have  seen  him  In  a  car  pull 
from  his  pocket  an  envelope  on  which  he  had 
scrawled  facts  and  statistics  about  pensions, 
explain  it  with'  lightning  speed  to  an  aide, 
requisition  for  two  days  hence  a  full-length 
speech  spelling  it  out,  and  then  say  firmly 
but  wltbout  anger  as  he  bopped  out  of  the 
car  to  enter  a  TV  studio:  "And  I  don't  want 
a  lousy  Job  like  the  last  one  you  did  on  social 
services." 

Whltlam's  mental  arrogance  explains  why 
hlfl  acts  are  often  more  radical  than  the 
window-dressing  of  his  Ideology  would  sug- 
gest. In  a  party  which  contains  some  auto- 
matic quasl-Marxists  who  cry  fearsome  slo- 
gans from  the  rooftops  but  wilt  when  It 
comes  to  hammering  out  policies  which  a 
majority  of  Atistralians  can  support,  Whlt- 
lam has  been  called  right  of  center.  A  lot  of 
Australians  are  surprised  that  Whltlam  Is 
now  pressing  some  measures  which  please 
left-wingers  with  whom  he  shares  few  nat- 
ural vibrations. 

Yet  by  his  blend  of  social  radical  Impulses 
and  the  courage  of  reason  he  has  long  cut 
through  the  distinction  between  quasi- 
Marxist  left  and  "Oaltskelllte"  right  In  the 
Labor  Party.  It  Is  on  social  values,  not  on 
fundamental  economic  Ideas,  that  Whltlam 
Is  left-wing.  , 

When  the  Labor  Party  got  tied  up  In  de- 
bilitating Internal  feuds  over  Ideological  mat- 
ters, Whltlam  tried  to  replace  posturing  with 
detailed  woi^  on  policy.  In  the  mid-1960s, 
when  still  deputy  leader,  he  fought  fiercely 
with  the  party's  left-wing  apparatus  In  the 
important  state  of  Victoria  (some  wanted 
Whltlam  expelled  from  the  party) . 

He  has  an  Impetuous  streak — ^he  once 
hurled  water  on  a  Liberal  minister  in  Par- 
liament, and  smashed  a  telephone  on  his 
desk  after  falling  to  get  his  way — and  being 
a  man  of  few  self -doubts  he  risked  his  career 
by  calling  the  leaders  of  bis  party  "13  wit- 
less men." 

Whltlam  was  not  always  good  at  raw 
Intra-party  politics  In  the  19S0s,  In  part  be- 
cause smoothing  feathers  and  counting  heads 
was  not  bis  cup  of  tea  (he  has  mellowed 
since).  But  the  sheer  Impressiveness  of  his 
articulation  of  policy  helped  carry  the  day 
against  the  Victoria  left-wingers. 

Australian  social  mores  range  all  the  way 
from  would-be  aristocratic  to  earthy  pro- 
letarian, and  Whltlam's  new  team  really  Is 
new.  At  the  prime  minister's  residence  soon 
after  the  new  government  took  over,  one  felt 
a  trace  of  shock  on  the  part  of  servants  used 
to  waiting  on  "upper  class"  Liberal  ministers. 
Whltlam  was  sitting  In  a  bright  floral  sport 
shirt  with  a  vlaitor  on  the  veranda,  while 
others  came  and  went  in  casual  attire  and 
even  swimming  clothes.  Mrs.  Whltlam  drifted 
by  with  an  armful  of  clothes  for  the  laundry. 
Crl^  young  aides  were  at  work  on  documents 
in  a  gregarious  manner,  and  their  laughter 
rent  the  summer  morning  air. 


A  phone  call  drew  the  prime  minister, 
and  while  he  was  away  a  prim  lady  who 
would  fit  In  well  in  London  clubland  brought 
coffee  in  a  gleaming  sliver  pot.  Pouring  a  cup 
for  the  visitor,  she  looked  at  the  prime  min- 
ister's empty  chair  and  said  distantly,  "l 
won't  pour  that  gentleman's  because  it  will 
get  cold."  She  must  have  known  who  "that 
gentleman"  was,  but  maybe  she  was  not  yet 
quite  able  to  call  him  "the  PM."— Ross 
TXaaiu.. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  30,  1973) 

AtrsTKALiA's  New  Pbiiiz  Mm  is  rut 
President  Nixon  plays  host  today  to  a  new 
breed  of  Australian  prime  minister,  a  man 
who  sieems  to  understand  more  clearly  than 
his  predecessors  what  policies  are  dictated  by 
his  country's  geography.  The  visitor  is  Oough 
Whltlam,  whose  first  half-year  In  power  has 
transformed  Australia's  approach  to  foreign 
affairs.  By  condemning  VS.  bombing  in 
Indochina,  recognizing  Peking,  rejecting 
policies  smacking  of  white  racism  and  giving 
priority  to  regional  neighbors,  particularly 
Papua  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Whltlam  has  shown  a 
good  sense  of  location. 

Australia,  after  all.  Is  not  "down  under" 
(down  under  from  what?)  but  an  Asian 
power,  a  Pacific  power  of  great  potential.  The 
new  prime  minister  has  not  particularly 
pleased  the  Nixon  administration  with  his 
new  directions.  But  he  put  his  case  well  when 
he  stated  recently:  "We  recognize  that  as 
Australians  we  shall  win  no  req>ect,  nor 
shall  we  help  out  traditional  friends  In  their 
own  difficulties  of  withdrawing  from  military 
commitments  or  readjusting  to  the  needs  of 
a  changing  world,  if  our  foreign  policies  re- 
main an  echo  of  other  nations,  taking  no  ac- 
count of  our  own  vital  Interests  In  security 
and  trade  or  the  sensibilities  and  aspirations 
of  our  neighbors." 

President  Nixon  will  find  no  echo  in  Mr. 
Whltlam,  no  servility  in  the  hope  of  securing 
American  guarantees  against  the  big  bad 
world  so  close  to  Australia's  doorstep.  Those 
days  are  gone  for  good.  Nor,  if  the  omAis  are 
correct,  will  he  find  a  man  delighting  In  the 
pvUling  of  Uncle  Sam's  whiskers — an  indul- 
gence still  practiced  by  extreme  elements  In 
his  Labor  party.  Mr.  Whltlam  has  been  poli- 
tician enough,  after  his  Christmas  outburst 
about  the  Hanol-Halphong  bombings,  to  try 
to  put  things  right  with  Washington. 

In  return,  Mr.  Whltlam  probably  would 
like  a  gesture  signifying  Australia's  sover- 
eignty over  the  U.S.  Navy  Installation  at 
North  West  Cape,  an  Installation  of  great  Im- 
portance to  Polaris  operations  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  is  an  opportune  moment  for  Mr. 
Nixon  to  make  such  a  gesture.  U.S.-Au8tra- 
llan  relations,  based  as  they  are  on  genuine 
friendship  and  common  Interests,  cer- 
tainly can  surmount  transistory  irritations 
having  already  surrived  a  period  of  ardent 
Imbftlanoe. 


MESSAGES  PROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Helms)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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PULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  5,  with  the  understanding  that  there 
will  be  no  action  on  the  bill  today,  other 
than  opening  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  sis  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  6)  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  entered  last  week,  on 
tomorrow  after  the  routine  morning 
business  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  8.  1560,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  imder  a  time 
limitation. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  TAKE  UP  8. 
1880  OR  OTHER  MEASURES  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  1560  tomorrow,  it  be  In 
order  for  the  lesulershlp  to  move  either 
to  take  up  S.  1880,  a  bill  to  protect  hobby- 
ists, or  to  return  to  the  consideration  of 
8.  5,  or  to  take  up  any  other  measure 
which  has  been  cleared  for  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  TAKE  UP  8. 
1033,  TO  MAKE  IT  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS  FOR  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  If  the  bill 
has  not  been  called  up  prior  thereto,  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  tomorrow 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  8.  1033,  the  so-called  timber  export 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  making  It  Uie  im- 
flnlshed  business  for  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clert 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TUESDAY,  JULY  31,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS JAVrrS.  HUDDLESTON,  AND 
SCOTT  OP  VIRGINIA,  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  AND  FOR  SENATE  TO 
PROCEED  TO  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  8.  1560,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLSsTON)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scon)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  there 
then  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  proceed,  imder  the  or- 
der previously  entered,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1560. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.    ' 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HANSEN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  previously  en- 
tered for  the  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  on  Wednesday  be  vacated 
and  that  he  be  recognized  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  of 
Virginia,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  5)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  8.  5. 
the  pending  measure,  is  a  bin  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  in  almost  identical 
form  In  two  previous  Congresses.  It  is  the 
product  of  extensive  hearings,  extensive 
committee  and  Senate  deliberation,  and 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  pass  over- 
whelmingly and  that  In  this  Congress 
we  might  see  action  to  the  House. 

This  measure  seeks  to  establish  a  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Advisers  in  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  and  require  that  council  to 
prepare  an  annual  social  report  which 
would  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  to  the  respective  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committees  of  the 
Home  and  the  Senate.  The  council  would 
have  other  responsibilities  such  as  the 
establishment  of  an  effort  toward  estab- 
lishing social  indicators  to  measure  the 
social  health  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  most  illu- 
minating witnesses  was  Mr.  Joseph  Cali- 
fano,  who,  as  many  know,  served  as 
President  Johnson's  key  domestic  coun- 
selor. Following  his  period  of  service  in 
that  position,  he  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee upon  the  almost  total  lack  of  in- 
formation upon  which  we  make  social 
policy.  Mr.  Calif ano  said: 

The  disturbing  truth  is  that  the  basis  of 
recommendations  by  an  American  Cabinet 
officer  on  whether  to  begin,  eliminate,  or  ex- 
pand vast  social  programs  more  nearly  t«- 
sembles  the  initiative  Judgment  of  a  benev- 
olent tribal  chief  in  remote  Africa  than 
the  elaborate  sophisticated  data  with  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  supports  a  major 
new  weapons  system. 

Support  for  this  institution  has  come 
from  a  broad  range  of  leaders  in  the  field 
of  human  development  and  from  persons 
who  have  been  in  government,  as  well  as 
the  academic  community.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  repeatedly  and  strong- 
ly urged  the  creation  of  this  Cotmcil  of 
Social  Advisers. 

In  the  development  of  this  legislation 
I  have  been  privileged  to  have  the  long- 
term  support  and  the  creative  contribu- 
tions of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Yorit  (Mr.  Javits),  who  has 
cosponsored  this  measure  from  its  begin- 
ning and  who  has  been  so  helpful  over 
the  years  in  trying  to  develop  it.  improve 
it,  and  strengthen  it. 

The  present  measure,  in  title  n,  con- 
tains a  series  of  sections  under  the  head- 
ing "National  Goals  and  Priorities."  It 
seeks  to  establish  in  the  Congress  an 
office  to  better  prepare  the  Congress 
when  dealing  with  the  broad  objectives 
of  goals  and  priorities. 

This  measure  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  separate  bill  form  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  is  now  found  as  title  U  in 
S.  5. 

Together  these  titles  are  designed  to 
do  something  about  the  present  anarchy 
in  the  field  of  human  programs. 

We  have  a  nation  in  which  we  spend 
billions  in  education,  billions  in  health, 
billions  on  poverty,  and  billions  on  var- 
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lous  other  human  programs.  Yet,  when 
we  ask  those  involved  in  these  programs 
whether  they  are  achieving  the  results 
intended  and  whether  they  are  doing 
so  in  the  most  efBcient  way,  and,  indeed, 
whether  they  are  counterproductive,  one 
is  often  at  a  complete  loss  to  obtain  that 
essential  information  upon  which  any 
intelligent  government  should  base  its 
decisionmaking,  as  one  of  our  witnesses 
said,  the  American  Government  seems  to 
be  proceeding  on  the  theory  of  substand- 
ardization,  by  which  we  are  doing  better 
and  better  in  little  things  suid  worse  and 
worse  in  big  things. 

This  coimcil  is  designed  to  try  to  bet- 
ter analyze  and  evaluate  and  plan  social 
programs  so  that  we  might  l>etter  under- 
stand how  we  seek  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren, so  that  we  might  know  better  how 
well  we  are  doing  at  this  task  of  educa- 
tion, so  that  we  might  know  better  how 
to  improve  and  make  more  efficient  the 
effort  at  education. 

The  same  is  true  with  our  efforts  In  the 
field  of  health,  in  the  field  of  manpower, 
in  the  field  of  employment,  and  in  the 
other  areas,  housing  and  the  rest,  which 
are  essential  services  for  a  healthy  and 
developing  people. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for 
more  than  9  years.  I  guess  that  I  have 
served  on  as  many  or  more  human  prob- 
lem committees  and  subcommittees  than 
any  other  Senator,  or  at  least  as  many 
as  any  other  Senator.  I  am  constantly 
surprised  and  sometimes  shocked  when 
we  are  holding  hearings  on  programs — 
some  of  which  cost  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year — when  I  ask 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  programs 
to  tell  us  what  they  are  accomplishing 
and  Tfhat  we  are  getting  for  our  money. 
Usually  they  can  fill  us  full  of  statistics 
and  information  that  really  is  not  help- 
ful. They  can  tell  us  how  many  bricks 
there  are  in  a  building  and  how  many 
lunches  are  served  in  the  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram. However,  if  we  ask  them  how 
many  children  are  being  educated,  often 
they  do  not  have  the  sUghtest  idea.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  health 
and  manpower  programs.  What  might  be 
called  the  hot  facts  concerning  what  is 
being  achieved  through  these  programs 
is  often  not  available. 

Yet  this  very  condition  of  anarchy  and 
uncertainty  is  becoming  a  strong  force 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  counsel 
the  Government  and  the  people  to  give 
up  this  effort  and  to  conclude  that  there 
is  no  hope  and  that  we  should  stop  trying 
to  deliver  the  essential  services  needed 
for  the  social  health  of  our  people. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  be 
more  tragic  to  our  country  than  that,  for 
we  know  that  despite  our  wealth,  despite 
our  strength,  and  despite  the  magnifi- 
cence of  our  great  country,  there  are  still 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans  who 
in  no  meaningful  way  share  in  the  full- 
ness of  American  life. 

The  programs  that  this  coimcil  would 
seek  to  better  imderstand  and  guide  are 
the  very  programs  on  which  social  Jus- 
tice in  our  Nation  depend.  And  this  insti- 
tution could  contribute  enormously  to  a 
more  sophisticated,  responsible,  bal- 
anced, efficient,  and  extraordinary  ap- 
proach to  human  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
wishes  to  comment  upon  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  support  fully  both  titles  in 
the  bill. 

First,  I  wish  to  affirm  my  support  of 
the  need  for  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota's Council  of  Social  Advisers  as 
representing  a  recognition  of  the  devel- 
opment of  our  society  beyond  the  stage 
where  economic  advisers  can  do  all  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  cases  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  spending  money 
most  effectively  and  in  the  most  wise 
manner.  The  Coimcil  on  Economic  Ad- 
visers will  tell  us  what  they  think  we 
are  going  to  spend  and  perhaps  what  to 
spend  in  particular  areas  as  a  matter  of 
economics.  However,  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference between  spending  money  in  the 
desegregation  of  schools  and  spending 
money  to  enhance  quality  education. 
There  is  a  far  different  thrust  and  a  far 
different  end  result  in  saying  that  dif- 
ferent means  need  to  be  used. 

Accordingly,  there  9se  questions  of 
blending  manpower  and  training  Into 
public  service  jobs  and  welfare  problems 
arising  out  of  able-bodied  people  who 
are  unable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
get  the  training  or  to  match  the  training 
up  with  a  job. 

This  again  goes  far  beyond  the  prob- 
lem of  money,  it  involves  the  redemption 
of  people  from  the  endemic  cycle  of  pov- 
erty which  comes  ahesul  of  social  and 
economic  problems. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  potent  anti -poverty  measures  we 
have  adopted  is  the  providing  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor. 

All  of  these  things  represent  areas  in 
which  the  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
could  be  very  useful  to  the  direction  of 
recent  efforts. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  amounts 
Involved  compared  to  the  end  results,  the 
fact  is  that  with  a  Federal  budget  in  the 
area  of  $250  billion  a  year,  we  really 
should  not  be  talking  about  the  cost  of 
an  agency  or  the  proliferation  of  an 
agency  that  will  accomplish  infinitely 
more  in  the  years  to  come  with  respect 
to  efforts  in  the  national  policy  and  the 
ability  to  make  wiser  decisions  than  we 
have  heretofore  in  many  cases. 

I  have  from  the  beginning  supported 
the  effort  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  he  has  in  turn  done 
me  the  honor  of  supporting  me  in  what 
is  really  the  corollary  activity  to  the  one 
which  he  wants  to  be  pursued,  that  is, 
the  advice  to  Congress  respecting  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  if  one  were  td 
characterize  my  whole  career  here,  it  has 
been  to  contribute  to  giving  the  Congress 
a  personality  of  its  own,  and  to  equipping 
it.  through  the  efforts  of  its  Members,  to 


be  really  a  coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment, with  innovation,  decisionmaking, 
full  partnership  in  national  policy  and 
the  implementation  of  that  ptdlcy,  and 
against  simply  yielding  questions  for  de- 
cision to  the  President  because  it  was 
easier  to  step  away  from  them  than  to 
wrestle  with  them. 

The  national  goals  and  priorities  con- 
cept which  I  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  December  of  1969  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  as  my 
principal  cosponsor  was  exactly  along 
that  line,  lliat  was  early,  Mr.  President, 
and  national  traumas,  including  Water- 
gate, since  then  have  now  convinced  us 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  inde- 
pendence and  an  auttxiomy  which  we 
have  so  long  yielded  by  either  misfeas- 
ance or  nonfeasance. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  National  Goals 
and  Priorities  Office  is  intended  to  do  Is 
to  equip  Congress  with  its  own  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  just  like  the 
President  has,  so  that  we  might  hold 
our  own  In  these  decisions  regarding  allo- 
cations and  priorities,  all  within  the  con- 
text of  appropriate  national  goals. 

There  is  some  history  in  this  matter. 
General  Eisenhower,  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent, propoeed  a  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Goals.  We  have  had  efforts  in  that 
direction,  with  special  thrusts  like  the 
stockpiling  of  supplies  of  raw  materials 
to  keep  the  industrial  machine  going,  the 
famous  "Paley"  Commission  of  some 
years  ago. 

But  nevertheless,  never  has  Congress 
been  able  to  hold  its  own  with  respect  to 
advisory  fact-finding  machinery  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  whereas  title  I  remains 
pristine,  pure,  and  unpassed.  and  needs 
to  be  dealt  with  as  an  original.  Innovative 
concept,  title  U,  the  one  I  have  authored, 
has  been  overtaken  by  events.  It  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,  and  it  Is  ac- 
tually in  process  of  being  put  into  effect 
right  now. 

We  had  a  special  committee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clxixan)  .  When  we  were  appaUed  by  the 
inability  to  put  on  and  administer  a 
ceiling  on  the  budget  ourselves,  we  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  look  into 
that  question.  It  made  an  admirable  re- 
port. I  differed  with  some  of  it,  but  on 
the  whole  it  was  an  admirable  effort  to 
begin  to  deal  with  that  question. 

At  that  point,  a  legislative  standing 
committee  on  which  I  serve  as  the  sec- 
ond ranking  member  was  called  upon, 
quite  properly,  to  take  over  the  Govem- 
•  ment  Operations  Committee.  In  point 
of  seniority  I  tun  the  ranking  member, 
but  I  gave  it  up  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois 'Mr.  Percy)  because  I  am  also 
the  ranking  member  of  another  com- 
mittee. Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

This  committee  is  now  considering 
legislation  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  special  committee  and  it 
is  now  before  the  subcommittee  on 
Budgeting.  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures on  which  Senator  Metcalf  is  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  is 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe). 
This  measure  will  come  before  the  whole 
committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  will  discuss  with 
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Senator  Percy,  who  is  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, and  the  ranking  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  tlie  advisabil- 
ity and  perhaps  even  the  desirability,  in- 
stead of  letting  this  title  2  proceed 
on  its  own,  of  referring  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  so  that 
it  may  be  appropriately  wrapped  into  the 
overall  machinery  for  dealing  with  budg- 
et reform,  which  we  will  undoubtedly 
report  out  to  the  Senate.  I  shall  be  con- 
sulting uith  the  Parliamentarian  about 
the  technique  for  doing  that,  which  I  am 
confident  can  he  done. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  is  done, 
which  I  hope  will  be  tomorrow,  we  have 
one  advantage,  in  respect  of  S.  5,  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  is  that  it  will  be- 
come an  Instrument  for  a  single  purpose, 
to  wit.  the  Council  of  Social  Advisers; 
and  I  think  that  is  only  fair  to  Senator 
MoNOALX,  in  respect  to  his  very  gifted 
initiative.  I  shall  support  it  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated,  and  I  hope  to  con- 
tribute to  that  concept  by  allowing  the 
recognition  of  events  which  have  actually 
occurred  and  are  occurring  to  remove 
from  the  bill  what  represents  another 
although  related  concept. 

So.  S.  5  would  go  forward  as  a  single 
Instrument  for  a  single  higlily  desirable 
purpose. 

At  this  point  I  should  like,  first,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  for  his  long  struggle 
and  endeavor  to  bring  this  idea  into  law; 
second,  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
his  having  accommodated  my  Idea  up  to 
now  as  an  element  of  his  bill ;  and,  third, 
to  assure  him,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
vorce of  the  two  for  very  good  reasons, 
which  I  have  stated  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative efficiency,  of  my  continued  inde- 
fatigable and  convicted  support  of  S.  5 
as  it  is  now  represented  by  title  I. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  those 
most  gracious  statements. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  8.  5  has  been  the 
product  of  his  efforts  as  well  as  my  own. 
It  was  originally  Introduced  three  Con- 
gresses ago. 

While  title  n  and  title  I  appear  to  go 
together,  they  are  both  being  considered 
at  the  same  time  because  they  are  both 
responsible  forms  which  are  built  in  for 
human  development  and  security.  They 
are  program  areas  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  have  worked  on 
together  for  as  long  as  we  have  been  to- 
gether since  coming  to  the  Senate,  and 
which  the  committee  reported  and  is  re- 
sponsible for. 

The  Council  of  Presidential  Advisors 
tries  to  bring  together  the  finest  social 
scientists  in  America  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent, to  advise  Congress,  and  to  advise 
the  American  people  through  the  social 
report  as  to  their  appraisal  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  social  indicators  that 
wUl  permit  us  better  to  quantify  and  bet- 
ter to  expand  what  we  are  doing,  because 
It  is  a  massive  task  to  try  to  improve  the 
social  health  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

In  a  real  sense,  title  n,  dealing  with 
priorities,  tries  to  do  the  same  thing.  It 
tries  to  deal  with  the  present  problem  of 
Congress  probing  the  archaic  question 
of  budgets,  so  that  we  might  arrange  our 


sources  and  apply  them  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient, effective  way,  so  as  to  enable 
Congress,  as  the  Senator  puts  it.  as  a  co- 
ordinate branch  to  do  a  better  job  than 
it  is  doing  today. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  in  a  real 
sense  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  a  part  being  In- 
corporated in  a  broader  sense  in  the  pro- 
posals coming  out  of  a  committee  on  the 
budget  and  more  recently  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

I.  too,  have  some  objections  to  some 
of  the  proposals,  but  I  think  the  basic 
idea  was  first  found  in  what  is  now 
known  as  title  II.  I  hope  that  many  of 
its  provisions  may  be  included  in  the 
proposal  coming  out  of  the  <3overnment 
Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  they  will.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator,  but  also  I  think  the 
fact  that  they  will  and  the  fact  that  leg- 
islation is  almost  ready  on  that  score 
indicates  that  that  is  precisely  what  he 
is  proposing. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  how  much 
money  we  are  going  to  have,  but  we  also 
have  to  know  how  to  divide  it.  The  ques- 
tion of  division  is  not  a  financial  ques- 
tion strictly;  it  is  a  question  of  high  policy 
in  the  social  field.  We  are  entitled  to  the 
best  kind  of  advice  on  that  high  policy, 
which  will  point  very  important  direc- 
tions to  the  country.  I  think  we  have  good 
advice  in  the  machinery  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  deal  with  hous- 
ing, technicalities  involving  tax  credits, 
the  effect  upon  the  system  of  various 
methods  of  technicians,  organizational 
problems,  and  the  organization  of  prob- 
lems of  worker  compensation,  worker 
morale,  and  so  forth.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  sophisticated  nature  of  decisions  on 
social  policy  are  encompassed  within 
that.  They  try  to  do  it.  But  it  is  hardly 
theh:  business.  They  are  hardly  trained 
for  it.  So  the  fact  that  one  part  of  the 
bill  is  getting  settled  should  help  high- 
light the  critical  importance  of  the  cre- 
ative contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery in  the  Council  of  Social  Advisers. 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  can  get  the 
effect  of  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again.  I  suppose  there  is  no  person  who 
has  spent  more  man -years  in  listening  to 
testimony  affecting  human  problems 
than  has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  whether  it  be  on 
manpower,  poverty,  the  whole  range  of 
educatlonsd  programs,  health  programs, 
and  all  the  rest. 

I  am  sure  he  shares  with  me  the"  frus- 
tration one  feels  in  trying  to  find  out 
what  any  responsible  Government  must 
know  about  the  progr.^ms  in  terms  of  how 
well  they  are  doing,  what  are  they  actu- 
ally accomplishing,  how  efficiently  are  the 
resources  being  applied,  or  are  there  bet- 
ter ways  to  do  it.  Time  and  time  again  we 
have  asked  these  questions,  and  many 
times,  tragically,  we  cannot  receive  the 
answers  because  no  one  is  available  to 
answer  them,  or  they  come  to  us  in  a  way 
that  is  not  usable,  just  as  in  the  defense 
sector,  many  times  we  find  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  central  facts  that 
one  needs  to  evaluate.  I  am  not  talking 
about  this  administration.  I  am  talking 


about  the  recurring  practice  by  which 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  critical  informa- 
tion regarding  these  programs. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  the  growing  sense  of  despair 
we  are  hearing  today,  even  from  some 
of  the  best  universities,  which  seems  to 
suggest  that  democracy  lacks  the  capac- 
ity efficiently  or  effectively  to  deliver  hu- 
man services. 

For  example,  we  have  heard  this  of  late 
in  the  educational  field,  that  there  Is  no 
use,  no  way  of  delivering  quality  educa- 
tion to  the  poor  or  the  disadvantaged.  A 
book  written  by  Dr.  James  did  not  say 
exactly  that,  but  the  thrust  of  his  book 
was  one  of  despair  over  the  capacity  of 
a  free  society  to  educate  its  own  people. 

That  feeling  is  enforced  by  the  way 
our  present  management  of  the  pro- 
grams is  handled,  the  present  way  in 
which  Congress  approaches  them,  and 
the  present  way  the  Executive  approach- 
es them,  all  of  which  helps  to  contribute 
to  the  feeling  that,  somehow,  they  are 
not  being  managed  properly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

We  desperately  need  machinery.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  done  a 
very  commendable  job  on  looking  into 
questions  like  the  welfare  question,  but 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  go  into  the 
whole  range  of  social  and  budgetary 
questions,  and  we  need  an  Independent 
office  to  do  It. 

And  a  busy  committee  like  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  it- 
self cannot  deal  with  all  the  priority 
Issues  and  should  not,  as  they  cut  across 
jurisdictiontd  lines.  That  is  a  simple  il- 
lustration of  why  it  is  necessary  to  seg- 
regate out  these  problems  and  deal  with 
them  appropriately. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  the  Soiator  from  New  York  for  his 
comments.  I  gather  that  tomorrow  we 
may  be  moving  to  refer  title  n  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and,  hopefully,  we  can  act 
once  again  on  S.  5,  and,  again  hopefully, 
this  time  the  House  will  respond. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  noon. 

The  following  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  In  the  order  stated,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  imder  the  standing  order:  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Scorr  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  HAifSKi?. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
Gansaction  of  routine  morning  business. 
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for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  the 
usual  3-mlnute  limitation  on  statements 
therein. 

Following  routine  morning  business. 
S.  1560,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971,  will  be  taken  up  under  a  time 
limitation.  Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur 
on  amendments  thereto  and  presumably 
on  final  passage. 

Upon  disposing  of  S.  1560.  the  Senate 
either  will  take  up  S.  1880,  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  hobbyists,  or  will  go  back 
to  S.  5,  the  measure  which  Is  presently 
pending,  a  bill  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare. Yea-and-nay  votes  could  occur. 

I  wish  to  make  this  clear:  S.  1880  and 
S.  5  may  both  be  taken  up  during  the 
afternoon,  depending  upon  what  the 
time  is  and  the  circiunstances.  and  so 
forth,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
listed.  Yea-and-nay  votes  could  occiu-  In 
relation  to  either  or  both  of  those  bills. 

At  the  close  of  business  tomorrow,  S. 
1033,  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  so  as 


to  make  it  the  unfinished  business  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  yea-and-nay 
votes  will  occTu:  on  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:13 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday.  July  31,  1973,  at  12  noon. 


OVKKSSAS    PUVATX    iNVSSTMUTr    COkPOBATIOIt 

Marshall  Trammell  Mays,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  President  of  the  Overseas  Invest- 
ment Corporation,   vice  Bradford  MUls,  re- 
signed. 
National  Hiorwat  Tkaitic  Sartt  AsMzms- 

TEATIOir 

James  B.  Gregory,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Commission,  vice  Douglas  W.  Toms, 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  30,  1973: 

Department  of  Defense 

William  Keith  Brehm.  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Roger 
T.  KeUey,  resigned. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  30,  1973: 

ENVmONHZNTAL  Photection  Acxnct 

Alvln  L.  Aim,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the~  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  this  mind  he  in  you  which  was  (ijbio 
in  Christ  Jesus. — Philippians  2:  5. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  we  enter 
tills  new  week  challenged  by  the  daily 
duties  which  demand  our  attention  and 
the  persistent  problems  that  perplex  our 
people.  Orant  that  we  may  realize  that 
the  hour  has  come  when  we  must 
strengthen  the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber 
of  our  Nation  if  we  are  to  truly  minister 
to  the  needs  of  our  citizens  and  continue 
to  be  a  beacon  light  for  freedom  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

May  oiu-  differences  In  party  aflUia- 
tlon  not  make  a  difference  In  the  prin- 
ciples which  unify  us  as  a  nation  and 
call  us  to  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Help  us  to  seek  Thy  truth  and  Thy 
love  that  we  may  build  a  greater  nation 
and  a  better  world  where  people  shall  live 
In  peace  with  Justice,  for  freedom,  and  by 
good  will. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 


the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  8510)  entiUed  "An  act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  Na- 
tlonsa  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
wliich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  8760.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8070)  entitled  "an  act  to 
authorize  grants  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services,  and  for  other  purposes." 
disagreed  to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  KzNNKDY,  Mr.  Mondalc,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  STAFroRD,  Mi.  Tatt,  Mr. 
ScHWEDCER.  and  Mr.  Beall  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8760)  entiUed  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
guests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mt.  Robert  C. 
Btrd,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Magnttson, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Mansfield. 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Cotton,  B4r. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Schwh- 
KER  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 


resolution  of  the  following  titles.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested: 

S.  1341.  An  act  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indiana  and  In- 
dian organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 1887.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  the  Governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development; 

S.  1993.  An  act  to  amend  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended; 

S.  2060.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  act  to  assure  the  continu- 
ance of  rail  services  In  the  northeastern 
United  States,  and  for  other  pxirpoeea; 

8. 2075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  feasibility  in- 
vestigation of  McOee  Creek  Reservoir,  Okla.; 

S.  2166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspoeal  of 
opium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

S.  2239.  An  act  relating  to  Intervening  In 
and  Influencing  the  political  affairs  of  foreign 
countries  or  political  subdivisions  thereof; 
and 

S.  Con.  Ras.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  conditional  adjournment  of  the 
two  Houses  from  August  3  until  September 
5,  1973. 

NATIONAL  REGISTERED  NURSES 
DAY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating one  day  during  each  year  as 
"National  Registered  Nurses  Day." 

Recognition  of  the  contribution  of 
nurses  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  people  is  long  overdue.  Nursing  serv- 
ices are,  in  the  words  of  a  paper  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Nursing  Impact  Committee,  "the 
keystone  of  health  care  delivery."  Nurs- 
ing provides  the  needed  element  of  hu- 
manistic care  based  on  personal  health 
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needs.  Yet  with  the  mjrriad  of  days  and 
weeks  we  presently  have  to  honor  the 
contributions  of  our  pe<vle,  the  nursing 
profession  has  been  Ignored. 

I  am  frequently  reminded  of  the  value 
of  the  work  of  nurses  and  nurses'  aides 
by  my  constituents.  As  one,  George  E. 
Bishop  of  Rlalto,  Calif.,  wrote  me: 

The  thoughtfulness  and  compassion  given 
by  the  nurses  and  nurses'  aides  Lb  above  what 
oould  be  expected  of  them  .  .  . 

We  have  a  National  Week  for  lots  of  things, 
especially  if  they  are  trying  to  make  a  buck. 

So  why  not  a  week  for  our  nurses. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  sen- 
timents of  Mr.  Bishop. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion would  be  particularly  timely.  I  say 
this  because  it  is  now  widely  recognized 
Uiat  the  health  needs  of  our  people  are 
not  being  met.  There  Is  a  need  for  reor- 
ganization of  our  health  care  delivery 
system.  And  basic  to  a  reform  of  our 
medical  care  system  will  be  an  increased 
emphasis  on  paramedical  manpower. 
Thus  we  can  expect  the  scope  of  nurs- 
ing practice  to  expand  in  areas  of  pri- 
mary, acute  and  long-term  care.  In  ad- 
dition, our  current  shortage  of  doctors 
means  that  it  will  be  up  to  Individuals 
like  nurses  to  take  on  even  greater  re- 
sponsiblUties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  al- 
ready received  the  strong  support  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association.  I  am  sure 
that  it  has  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  worthy  of  our  action. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H  R.  8658,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974  I 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R.  8658) 
mtJilng  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenue  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CoNTEUNCi  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-416) 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8658)  "making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1  and  17. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  niim- 
bered  2,  3,  8.  10.  11,  13,  18,  19,  and  20,  and 
sgree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$67,539,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "9206,357.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•198,029,000".  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wltb  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$218,443,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 :  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvunbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$45,010,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
meiit  insert  "$11,981,100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$13.629.6>00":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$128,178,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  0  and 
21. 

WnxuK  H.  NATCHn, 
Louis  Stokes, 
robcrt  o.  tseenan, 
Bnj.  Cbafpxu., 
Bnx  D.  Buausow, 
Qrmi*  McKat. 
J.  Edward  Roush, 
George  H.  Mahon, 
RoBEST  C.  McEwnr, 

ViCTOK    V.    VKTSKT, 
liAWaSNCX    CO1T0HI.IK, 
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Managert  on  the  Part  oj  the  Hon 

Birch  Bath. 
Jotat  L.  McCixiXAir. 
Damibi.  K.  iNocrrx, 
liAWTON  Chilrs, 
Thomas  P.  Eaoletoit, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Henrt  Bellmon. 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Ezplan atort  Statemxkt  or  the  Cok- 
icrrrxx  or  CoirrxRENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJt.  8668) 
making  appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  actlvltiee 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  stetement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report : 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  following  provision 


OUSfi. 


in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Senate  blU, 
"and  shall  be  made  available  for  expenditure 
except  as  specifically  provided  by  law"  was 
not  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  because  it  was 
deemed  to  be  an  unncfceaaary  restatement  of 
existing  provisions  of  law.  It  was  therefore 
deleted  without  prejudice. 

LOANS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLUMBIA 
FOR    CAPITAI.    OUTLAY 

Amendments  Nos.  3  and  8:  Appropriate 
$226,184,000  of  which  $177,969,000  shall  be 
payable  to  the  general  fund  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $236,184,000  of  which 
$187,969,000  Shall  be  payable  to  the  general 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

GKNEBAL    OPKRATINO    KXPrNSCS 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $67,639.- 
000  Instead  of  $66,491,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $68,564,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate, 

City  Council. — ^Tlie  conference  action  pro- 
vides an  Increase  of  $30,200  over  the  House 
aUowance  for  rent,  printing,  supplies  and 
materials  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  but 
deletes  the  8  additional  positions  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Executive  Office. — The  conference  action 
deletes  the  Increases  for  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Financial  Management  for  contractual 
services  ($124,400  for  automation  of  the 
budget  preparation  process  and  $300,000  for 
revision  of  the  District's  accounting  system) 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Future  requests  toe 
these  programs  should  be  more  fuUy  Justified, 
particularly  as  to  anticipated  funding  and 
staffing  levels  in  subsequent  years. 

The  conference  action  provides  an  addi- 
tional planner  and  $10,000  for  the  Office  of 
Planning  and  Management  to  coordinate 
existing  planning  functions  and  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  study  to  assess  the  planning 
needs  of  the  city  and  develop  a  program  to 
meet  those  needs,  instead  of  6  additional 
positions  and  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conference  action  deletes  the  5  addi- 
tional positions  and  $45,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Community  Services  Division 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may  provide  the  proposed  services  from 
other  avaUable  funds. 

The  conference  action  provides  3  additional 
positions  and  $50,000  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  Office  of  Municipal  Audit. 

The  conference  action  provides  2  addi- 
tional positions  and  $19,200  for  the  Office  of 
Human  Rights  Instead  of  4  positions  and 
$38,400  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  alloca- 
tion of  the  allowance  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner. 

The  conference  action  provides  14  positions 
and  $186,700  to  establish  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  are  agreed  that  employment  should 
remain  at  this  level  in  the  future. 

Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel. — The 
conference  action  deletes  the  6  additional 
positions  and  $33,900  proposed  by  the  Senate 
with  the  understanding  that  existing  staff 
will  be  made  available  for  legal  services  for 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

Department  of  General  Services. — ^The  con- 
ference action  approves  the  reduction  of 
$23,000  and  4  positions  for  staffing  the  new 
District  Station  Houses  2  and  5  and  the  re- 
ducUon  of  $77,100  in  space  rental  funds  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Economic  Development. — 
The  conference  action  provides  5  additional 
housing  inspectors  and  $37,450  to  strengthen 
the  lead  base  paint  detection  program  and 
to  identify  the  total  unmet  need  in  this  area. 
Instead  of  10  positions  and  $74,900  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  action  provides 
$705,000  for  the  rasing  of  abandoned  or>  in- 
stanitary  structures  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  action  deletes  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Office  of  Economic  and  Business  De- 
velopment proposed  by  the  Senate  with  the 
understanding  that  if  District  officials  still 
feel  this  is  an  urgent  and  important  matter 
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It  can  be  presented  again  for  consideration 
by  the  committees. 

Public  Library. — ^The  conference  action 
provides  $25,000  for  the  Increased  cost  of 
books  Instead  of  $50,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  deletes  $50,000  for  general  im- 
provements as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Other  Independent  Offices  and  Agencies. — 
The  conference  action  provides  3  additional 
positions  and  an  Increase  of  $35,500  for  the 
Minimum  Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  conference  action  deletes  the  addition- 
al clerk  and  $7,700  proposed  by  the  Senate 
for  the  Recorder  of  Deeds. 

The  conference  action  provides  1  etddltlon- 
al  position  and  an  Increase  of  $9,000  for  the 
Public  Service  Commission  Instead  of  2  posi- 
tions and  $16,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  provides  an  addi- 
tional $50,000  for  bicentennial  activities  In- 
stead of  $150,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
which  will  allow  a  total  of  $150,000  for  1974 
Instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

PUBUC    SAFKTT 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $206,367,- 
000  Instead  of  $210,960,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $205,558,700  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Metropolitan  Police. — The  conference  ac- 
tion approves  the  reduction  of  $330,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Fire  Department. — The  conference  action 
approves  the  additional  7  positions  for  a  com- 
puterized flre-lncldent  reporting  system  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Courts. — The  conference  action  approves  a 
reduction  of  $2,303,300  in  the  funds  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  Department  of  Justice 
Instead  of  $3,303,300  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Public  Defender  Service. — The  conference 
action  deletes  the  additional  15  positions  and 
an  increase  of  $170,600  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Bail  Agency. — The  conference  action  pro- 
vides 5  additional  positions  and  an  Increase 
of  $30,700  Instead  of  10  positions  and  $61,400 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Corrections. — The  confer- 
ence action  approves  the  reduction  of  236 
positions  and  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  in  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  that  $7,- 
821.700  instead  of  $6,821,700  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
for  services  provided  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
attorney  and  the  United  States  marshal  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concvir 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

EDtrCATION 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $198,029,- 
000  instead  of  $196,567,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $199,399,700  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Public  Schools. — The  conference  action  de- 
letes the  Increase  of  $100,400  for  elementary 
education  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  ac- 
tion provides  an  Increase  of  $1,145,900  for 
Junior  high  school  education  Instead  of 
$1,227,800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
action  deletes  the  increase  of  $760,100  for 
senior  high  school  education  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  action  deletes  the  Increase  of 
$46,800  for  career  development  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  action  provides  an  Increase 
of  $81,900  for  special  education  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Federal  City  College. — ^The  conference  ac- 
tion deletes  the  Increase  of  $204,000  for  fac- 
ulty for  summer  school.  The  action  provides 
2    additional    positions    and    $57300   for    a 


science  van  and  makes  3  temporary  poaitlons 
permanent  for  the  Labor  Studies  Center  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  action  provides 
8  additional  positions  for  institutional  sup- 
port. 

Wa  hington  Technical  Institute. — TTie  con- 
ference action  provides  11  additional  posi- 
tions and  an  increase  of  $177,200  instead  of 
22  positions  and  $354,400  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  provision  of  un- 
vouchered  allowance  of  $1,000  each  for  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  President  of 
the  Federal  City  College,  the  President  of  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  and  the 
President  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Teach- 
ers College  proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate. 

HUMAN   RESOURCES 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $218,443,- 
000  Instead  of  $216,401,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $220,493,600  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Payments  Assistance  Administration. — The 
conference  action  provides  $750,000  In  direct 
appropriations  plus  an  additional  $750,000  to 
oe  made  available  by  redirection  of  other  re- 
sources of  the  Department  to  Increase  public 
a3slstance  benefits  from  80  to  90  percent  of 
February  1970  cost  of  living  standards  effec- 
tive April  1,  1974,  provided  funds  are  avail- 
able from  this  appropriation.  The  Senate  pro- 
posed an  appropriation  of  $1,607,900  plus 
$1,507,900  from  the  redirection  of  resources  to 
be  effective  January  1, 1974. 

Social  Rehabilitation  Administration. — 
The  conference  action  provides  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $760,000  plus  $250,000  to  be 
made  available  by  redirection  of  other  re- 
soiurces  of  the  Department  for  day  care  with 
the  provision  that  the  average  unit  cost  of 
all  day  care  programs  per  child  will  not  ex- 
ceed $1,800.  The  Senate  proposed  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,600,000  plus  $500,000  from  the 
redirection  of  resources. 

The  conference  action  provides  an  addi- 
tional 15  positions  and  an  Increase  of  $167,359 
for  emergency  family  shelter  and  child  abvise 
prevention  Instead  of  29  positions  and  $334,- 
700  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  provides  1  additional 
position  and  $25,000  for  training  foster  par- 
ents Instead  of  2  positions  and  $50,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Mental  Health. — The  conference  action 
provides  50  additional  positions  for  Forest 
Haven  instead  of  100  positions  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  provides  18  addi- 
tional positions  and  an  Increase  of  $350,000 
for  alcoholic  treatment  Instead  of  36  posi- 
tions and  $700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

HIGHWAYS    AND    TRAFFIC 

Amendment  No.  10:  Provides  $162,600  for 
traffic  safety  education  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $151,600  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  11  and  12:  Appropriate 
$23,460,200  of  which  $17,227,300  shaU  be 
payable  from  the  highway  fund  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $23,274,000  of  which 
$17,041,100  shall  be  payable  from  the  highway 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. — The  con- 
ference action  provides  an  additional  posi- 
tion for  administration,  an  increase  of  $11,- 
000  for  traffic  safety,  4  additional  positions 
for  permit  control,  15  positions  and  $175,200 
to  establish  an  emission  control  program, 
and  an  additional  position  for  public  vehicles 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   SEBVICZS 

Amendments  Nos.  13.  14,  and  16:  Appro- 
priate $45,010,000  of  which  $11,931,100  shall 
be  payable  from  the  water  fund  and  $13,629,- 
SOO  shall  be  payable  from  the  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund.  Instead  of  $44,593,000  of  which 
$11378,400  shall  be  payable  from  the  water 


fund  and  $13,436,000  shall  be  payable  from 
the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $45,426,400  of  which  $11,- 
983,800  shall  be  payable  from  the  water  fund 
and  $13,823,000  shall  be  payable  from  the 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Environmental  Services. — 
The  conference  action  provides  16  additional 
positions  and  an  Increase  of  $416,700  lnst(>ad 
of  32  positions  and  $833,400  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  action  provides  for  the  re- 
duction of  10  vacant  sanitation  wo.'kar  posi- 
tions Instead  of  20  positions  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

CAPITAL    OUTLAY 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $128,178.- 
000  instead  of  $138,178,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $128,041,900  as  proposed  by 
t^ :  Senate.  The  conference  action  provides 
$7,700,000  for  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions correctional  detention  facility  instead 
of  $17,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$7,563,900  plus  $10,136,100  to  be  redirected 
from  Lorton  complex  projects  as  proposed 
b'-  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Provides  that  $9,211,- 
100  shall  be  available  for  construction  serv- 
ices a?  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$11,811,100  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  18:  Inserts  exception  for 
the  Department  of  Corrections  In  the  lim- 
itation on  the  use  of  funds  for  overtime  or 
temporary  positions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Increases  the  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  for  travel  and  per 
diem  costs  for  $200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  to  $210,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Inserts  exception  for 
the  Deparement  of  Corrections  In  the  lim- 
itation on  the  number  of  temporary  or  part- 
time  employees  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  Inserts  language  making  funds  avail- 
able for  procuring  consultants  as  authorized 
by  5  UJ3.C.  3109. 

Conference  Total — With  Comparisons 
Federal  funds 

New     budget      (obllgatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1973..     $316.  393,  000 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
llgatlonal) authority,  fiscal 
year    1974 432.998.000 

House  bUl,  fiscal  year  1974 437.  717, 000 

Senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  1974 417,  717, 000 

Conference    agreement 417,717,000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with :  , 

New     budget     (obllgatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1973..  +101.324,000 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
llgatlonal) authority,  fiscal 
year    1974 —15,281,000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1974 —10,000.000 

Senate   bill,    fiscal    year    1974 

District  of  Columbia  funds 

New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority, fiscal  year  1973 902,941,800 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
llgatlonal) authority,  fiscal 
year    1974 991,224,000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1974...      964, 179, 000 

Senate  bUI,  fiscal  year  1974...      958.  669, 500 

Conference  agreement 954,731,200 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with : 

New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority, fiscal  year  1973 +61.789,400 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
llgatlonal authority,  fis- 
cal year  1974 -36.492,800 

House  bin.  fiscal  year  1974...       -9, 447, 800 

Senate  bUl,  fiscal  year  1974..       -3,928,300 
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William  H.  Natcrex, 
Louis  Stokxs, 
RosnT  O.  Tixrnan, 
Bill  Chappxll, 

Bnx  D.  BtTXLISON, 

Gmrif  McKay, 
J.  Edward  Roush, 
Oeokgx  H.  Mahon, 

ROBXBT  C.  MCSWXN, 

VicToa  V.  Vbtset, 
Lawrxncx  Couchlin, 
Eltoro  a.  Cedesberc, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
BncK  Bath, 
John  L.  McClkllan. 
Daniel  K.  Inoutx, 
Lawton  Chiles, 
Thomas  F.  Kaclkton. 
Charles  McC.  Mathiab,  Jr., 
Henry  Bellmon. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


WINNING    REPUBUCAN    BASEBALL 
TEAM 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CX>NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  things  to  come,  I  want  to  in- 
form this  Chamber  that  the  1973  version 
of  the  Republican  Baseball  Team  already 
has  begun  winning. 

In  the  fateful  and  all-important  coin 
toss  for  "first  ups"  in  the  annual  Con- 
gressional BasebiOl  Game  tonight,  my 
team's  winning  streak  was  kept  intact. 

We  won  the  toss  and  will  go  to  the 
plate  first.  And  I  can  predict  here  today 
that  not  only  will  we  be  first  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game,  but  we  will  also  be  first 
at  the  end. 

For  while  there  may  be  an  energy 
shoitage  across  the  country,  there  Is  no 
energy  shortage  on  the  GOP  team.  We 
are  sufBciently  fueled  by  our  desire  to 
win  our  10th  straight  congressional 
game  and  complete  a  "decade  of  vic- 
tory." 

This  unheard-of  string  of  success  has 
caused  many  in  the  baseball  world  who 
once  cried  "break  up  the  Yankees,"  to 
raise  a  similar  plea  against  my  talented 
athletes  of  the  GOP.  Their  wishes  are 
understandable,  but  they  wiU  not  be  ful- 
filled. 

This  is  not  an  idle  boast,  but  one  based 
on  fact.  After  2  hard  weeks  of  practice 
our  team  is  at  its  peak.  In  fatt,  to  Insure 
against  overtraining.  I  had  to  suspend 
our  last  scheduled  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ready  for  the  con- 
test. 

I  urge  all  my  coUeagues  in  this  great 
Chamber  to  be  present  at  Baltimore's 
Memorial  Stadium  this  evening  to  wit- 
ness the  fulflUment  of  this  prediction 


WHO  IS  BUGGING  WHOM? 

<Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad- 
dress this  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  is 
there  any  truth  to  the  rumor  that  one 
of  the  dugouts  has  been  bugged? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  inform  the  gentle- 
man, from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  other 
team,  we  sure  do  not  need  any  bugging! 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  We  heard  rumors 
there  was  a  dugout  that  your  team  had 
bugged,  but  we  could  not  find  out 
whether  it  was  ours  or  your  own. 

Mr.  C!ONTE.  We  will  bug  you  on  the 
field  tonight. 


JOHN  EHRLICHMAN'S  ATTITUDE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
shock  and  disgust  at  the  attitudes  and 
viewpoints  displayed  by  former  presi- 
dential aide  John  Ehrlichman  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Ervin  committee  in- 
vestigating the  Watergate  affair. 

Mr.  Ehrlichman's  disdain  for  tradi- 
tional Republican  and  American  values 
has  damiaged  the  President,  his  legisla- 
tive program  and  his  foreign  policy. 

I  deplore  the  Ehrlichman  thesis  that 
the  "Implied"  constitutional  powers  of 
the  Presidency  can  be  stretched  to  jus- 
tify burglary  and  other  crimes. 

Herman  Talmadge,  the  distinguished 
E)emocratic  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
the  panel,  was  exactly  right  when  he 
pointed  out  to  Ehrlichman  during  the 
hearings  that  Americans  have  always  be- 
lieved that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle. 
Mr.  Ehrlichman's  sarcastic  reaction  that 
such  principles  have  "eroded"  was  shock- 
ing and  does  not  represent  the  view  of 
any  Republican  or  any  American  I  know. 
It  is  a  fundamental  Americam  princi- 
ple, established  in  English  common  law 
centuries  ago.  that,  no  matter  how  hum- 
ble a  man's  cottage  may  be.  even  the 
King  of  England  cannot  enter  without 
the  owner's  consent. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  late  Director  of 
the  FBI,  understood  that  principle  com- 
pletely and  It  was  one  of  the  things  that 
made  him  a  great  lawman.  Mr.  Hoover's 
refusal  to  allow  the  FBI  to  be  used  In 
covert  activities  by  White  House  staff 
members  was  apparently  the  reason 
Ehrlichman  felt  Mr.  Hoover  was  "fall- 
ing" and  had  outlived  his  usefulness. 

President  Nixon  would  have  been  much 
better  served  by  the  advice  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  than  he  was  by  men  such  as 
Ehrlichman  who  seemed  to  feel  that  re- 
spect for  such  legal  principles  and  the 
individual  are  Irrelevant  to  the  Federal 
Government's  operations. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  dealing  with 
subversive  elements  in  our  society.  Mr 
Hoover  imderstood  that  need,  too.  And 
we  cannot  forget  the  climate  which  ex- 
isted a  couple  of  years  ago  when  there 
was  a  concerted  effort  to  halt  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  President 
Nixon  would  clearly  and  candidly  re- 
pudiate the  attitudes  expressed  by  Mr. 
Ehrlichman  during  his  testimony. 


TO  STOP  ILLEGAL  BUGGING 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Maryland.  ISx.  Speaker, 


In  order  to  Insure  the  right  of  privacy  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968 
to  require  that  all  parties  to  a  communi- 
cation must  consent  before  the  conversa- 
tion, whether  it  is  telephonic  or  live,  can 
be  legally  recorded  or  intercepted. 

This  bill  Is  obviously  designed  to  cover 
the  situation  that  occurred  for  several 
years  In  the  White  House  whereby  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  people,  in- 
cluding White  House  staff,  important  of- 
ficials of  the  Government,  diplomats  and 
others,  had  their  conversations  recorded 
without  their  knowledge. 

My  bill  would  require  that  they  be  in- 
formed. Under  the  present  law  only  one 
person  needs  to  know  that  a  conversation 
is  being  recorded,  and  my  bill  would  close 
that  loophole  in  that  law,  except  in  cases 
of  implied  crimes  or  spies  where  con- 
versations could  be  legally  recorded  by 
court  order. 


NAZI-LIKE  ATTITUDE  OP  MR. 
EHRLICHMAN 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extent  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  say  what  he  did  say  about  Mr. 
Ehrlichman,  I  made  a  speech  the  other 
day  m  which  I  said  I  thought  Mr.  Ehr- 
lichman acted  like  a  Nazi,  and  that  he 
has  the  mentality  of  a  Nazi.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  name  or  with 
Germans,  because  there  were  millions  of 
Germans  who  did  not  have  a  Nazi-like 
mentality.  But  the  old  Nazi  fervor  was  to 
tell  the  big  lie  and  tell  it  over  and  over, 
and  tell  It  often  enough  and  long  enough 
so  that  people  would  believe  it.  Ob- 
viously Mr.  Ehrlichman  believes  in  that 
when  he  made  the  statement  that  Mem- 
bers totter  on  the  floor  drunk.  And  one 
would  have  believed  from  his  statement 
that  all  Members  totter  on  the  floor  and 
are  drunk  all  the  time  when  they  cast 
their  votes. 

There  is  a  gallery  here,  and  there  are 
always  people  in  It  who  can  make  a  Judg- 
ment for  themselves  about  this.  And  we 
know  that  it  Is  a  big  lie. 

I  had  some  sympathy  for  Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man and  his  family  before  this.  I  still 
have  some  sympathy  for  his  family,  but 
if  we  were  to  lock  him  up  from  here  on 
out  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
country. 


CONGRESSIONAL     PAY*  INCREASE 
MUST  BE  BLOCKED 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
Members  to  vote  today  against  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  Amendments  which  are 
designed  to  grease  the  ways  for  a  con- 
gressional pay  Increase  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  fought  the  ill-advised  increase  4 
years  ago.  warning  that  it  would  set  the 
worst  possible  example,  and  trigger  in- 
flationary psychology.  I  worked  closely 
with  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  in  an  un- 
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successful  effort  to  force  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  Issue  which  we  believed  would  have 
defeated  the  pay  hike. 

Every  argiiment  which  we  made 
against  the  1969  increase  has  been 
proven  correct  and  has  even  greater 
force  and  validity  against  the  institution 
of  any  pay  increase  in  the  near  future. 
Congress  has  been  asking  everyone  else 
to  tighten  their  belts  in  order  to  curb 
Inflation.  This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  make 
an  exception  for  ourselves  by  allowing  a 
congressional  salary  increase  to  go  into 
effect.  At  the  very  least  we  should  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
a  rollcall  vote  which  would  make  the 
position  of  each  individual  Member  clear 
on  this  important  issue. 


PERROSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  SESSION 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
allowed  to  sit  during  the  reading  of  the 
bill  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL   PAY   BILL 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pay  raise  bill  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  believe  that  during 
these  times  of  inflation  and  high  costs 
of  Government  it  is  wrong  to  vote  our- 
selves a  pay  raise  of  this  magnitude.  How 
can  we  ask  others  to  hold  their  demands 
for  wage  increases  to  a  mere  5  percent  or 
6  percent  increase  and  then  vote  to  in- 
crease our  own  salaries  by  some  sum 
considerably  larger  than  this? 

Another  reason  I  am  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  S.  1989,  is  that  it  does  not 
set  any  specific  sum.  We  are  left  totally 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
raise.  I  believe  there  should  be  some  pub- 
lic disclosure  as  to  the  amount  of  raise 
this  bUl  authorizes  before  we  vote  on  it. 
It  does  not  disclose  any  amoimt  and  we 
are  left  only  with  rumor.  I  have  heard 
the  increase  may  nin  anywhere  from 
$10,000  to  $12,500  neither  of  these  simis 
are  consistent  with  the  phase  IV  guide- 
lines that  others  are  required  to  meet.  If 
Congress  expects  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
to  comply  with  phase  IV  it  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  likewise.  Therefore  my  vote  on  a 
congressional  pay  raise  is  an  emphatic 
no. 


LET  A  JURY  DECIDE  EHROCHMAN'S 
GUILT  OR  INNOCENCE 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
In  the  future  a  Jury  will  decide  as  to  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  Mr.  Ehrllchman. 


Until  that  time  I  think  it  behooves  most 
of  us  not  to  look  for  faults  as  we  go 
through  life.  Even  when  we  find  them, 
it  is  both  wise  and  kind  to  be  somewhat 
blind  and  remember  the  virtues  behind 
them. 

Some  people  have  a  propensity  for 
rather  cutting,  biting  remarks  often  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  I  might,  allud- 
ing to  the  dlstingxiished  gentleman  who 
addressed  the  House,  say  that: 
Sly  and  alirewd  Is  th«  gentleman  from  Ohio 

And  at  times  he  appears  re&ned. 
But  his  words  cut  like  the  sting  of  a  lash, 

HlB  tongue  should  be  confined. 


JUDGMENT  ON  EHRLICHMAN 
PREMATURE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
personally  know  and  I  personcdly  respect 
John  EhrUchman.  He  is  a  good  friend 
and  I  am  proud  of  that  relationship.  I 
think  it  is  premature  to  make  any  judg- 
ment at  this  time  on  his  testimony  and 
his  comments  to  the  Ervin  committee. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  TERMINATING 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  OVER  THE 
KLAMATH  INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Spetiker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3867)  to  amend  the 
Act  terminating  Federal  supervision  over 
the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing 
for  Federal  acquisition  of  that  part  of 
the  tribal  lauds  described  herein,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line    6,  after  "29."  inaert  "(a)". 

Page  a,  line  2,  strike  out  aU  after  "Forest." 
down  to  and  Including  line  13. 

Page  2,  line  13.  insert: 

(b)  The  condemnation  action  may  be  Ini- 
tiated either  before  or  after  the  lands  are 
offered  for  sale  by  the  tnistee,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  970,000,000. 

Page  2,  after  line  13,  Insert: 

(c)  The  homeslte  provisions  of  section 
28(g)  shall  apply  to  the  lands  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  piu^uant  to  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3867 
provides  for  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  approximately  135,000  acres  of 
Klamath  Indian  forest  lands  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Winema  National  Forest.  The 
acquisition  would  be  by  condemnation. 
In  the  event  the  condemnation  award 
exceeds  $60  million,  the  House-passed 
bUl  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  notify  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  if  any  committee  disap- 
proved the  tunount  within  21  days  the 


condemnation  proceedings  would  be  dis- 
continued. The  Senate  deleted  this  pro- 
vision because  there  was  fear  that  its  in- 
clusion in  the  legislation  would  result  in 
a  veto.  The  administration  takes  the 
position  that  a  provision  of  this  nature 
violates  the  "separation  of  powers"  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  is  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  other  Senate  amendment  In- 
creases the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  satisfy  the  condemnation 
award  from  $60  million  to  $70  million. 
The  purpose  of  this  increase  is  to  insure 
that  adequate  funds  would  be  available 
to  satisfy  the  condemnation  award.  This 
increase  in  the  tunount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  should  not  result  in  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  price  paid  for  the  forest  lands  will  be 
based  upon  the  fair  market  value  as  de- 
termined by  normal  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  other  hand,  this  in- 
crease in  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  would  prevent  delay  in  the 
acquisition  of  these  forest  lands  should 
the  condemnation  award  be  more  than 
$60  million.  Under  the  House  language, 
if  the  condemnation  award  exceeds  $60 
million,  there  would  have  to  be  further 
congressional  consideration  before  the 
lands  could  be  acquired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concurrence  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Haley,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by  all 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation,  and  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  minority.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  House  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill  H H.  3867. 1 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  Federal  acquisition 
of  the  Klamath  Indian  lands. 

These  lands  are  «m  integral  part  of 
the  forest  system  which  is  encompassed 
by  the  Winema  National  Forest.  This 
national  forest  was  created  with  the  Kla- 
math Termination  Act  which  provided 
for  the  termination  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Reservation  and  the  disposal  of 
their  lands.  The  original  disposal  resulted 
In  the  sale  of  the  land  which  Is  now  the 
Winema  National  Forest  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trust  for  the  remaining  lands. 
The  act  provided  that  at  the  time  the 
trust  was  dispersed  the  Ismds  had  to  first 
be  offered  to  the  remaining  tribal  mem- 
bers who  had  6  months  within  which  to 
purchase  what  lands  they  desired. 

On  December  9,  1970,  the  trustee  Ini- 
tiated proceedings  to  dispose  of  the 
lands,  however,  none  of  the  members  of 
the  trust  expressed  an  interest  In  buying. 
On  July  2,  1971,  the  trustee  offered  the 
lands  at  a  minimum  price  of  $51,369,731 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who, 
under  the  law,  had  12  months  within 
which  to  buy  before  they  were  offered 
for  public  sale.  The  Secretary  did  not 
exercise  his  option  to  buy  within  the  year 
deadline  because  of  fiscal  restraints  In 
the  executive  branch  and  the  land  has 
now  been  offered  for  public  sale. 

The  Klamath  Indian  forest  contains 
135.000  acres  comixwed  of  133,300  acres 
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of  timber,  1,100  acres  of  grassland,  and 
600  acres  of  other  types  of  land.  Under 
the  original  termination  act  it  was  In- 
tended that  at  such  time  as  the  Indian's 
relinquished  the  remaining  land  the 
Government  should  purchase  it  to  be 
managed  on  a  multiple-use  and  su- 
stained-yield basis. 

Only  if  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
chases this  scenic  and  bountiful  timber- 
land  can  we  guarantee  maximum  long- 
nm  sustained-yield  utilization  of  this 
magnificent  resource.  It  Is  feared  that 
the  tremendous  investment  that  would 
be  necessary  to  operate  this  tract  over  a 
long  period  of  time  would  force  a  private 
owner  into  a  "cut  and  sell"  operation  in 
order  to  recover  a  substantial  proportion 
of  his  capital  outlay.  There  would  be  a 
strong  incentive  for  rapid  removal  of  the 
timber  and,  very  possibly,  instead  of 
sound,  immediate  and  complete  reforest- 
ation, some  alternate  use  such  as  subdi- 
vision of  the  area  for  residential  pur- 
poses. 

Federal  purchase  would  provide  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  Klamath  Indians 
and  to  other  residents  in  the  area  by  as- 
suring Jobs  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  future  generations.  A  rapid 
cutting  of  the  forest  which  is  expected 
under  private  ownership  would  require  a 
large  transient  labor  force  during  the  pe- 
riod of  heavy  cut  and  would  severely  af- 
fect the  long-range  stability  of  the  local 
economy. 

While  there  are  many  other  factors 
that  strongly  favor  Federal  purchase  of 
the  remaining  Klamath  Indian  Forest  I 
did  want  to  emphasize  these  points  for 
your  consideration  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  proposal. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.  D.C, 

July  27,  1973. 
Hon.  Cau.  Alsekt, 

The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
DBAS  Mb.  Spbaxxb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
at   12:20  PM  on  Friday,  July  27,   1973,  and 
said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  6th  Annual  Report  on 
the  Administration  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jenkings, 
House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.   Raymond   Collbt. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTOATION  OF  THE  NATURAL 
GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 


ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  on  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tural Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
This  report  has  been  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  14  of  the  Act.  and 
covers  the  period  of  January  1,  1972, 
through  December  31, 1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thk  White  Housi,  July  27, 1973. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
ON  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-136) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing ps4>er8.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
To  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-794, 1  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whiw  House,  July  30. 1973. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8947, 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (KM.  8947)  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  EIngineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ap- 
palachlsm  regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
Independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  repwrt.    

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  26. 
1973.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  considered 
as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? : 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  you  today  the 
conference  report  on  the  public  works- 
AEC  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

We  are  recommending  a  total  of  $4,- 
749,403,000,  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  figure 
Is  $8,066,000  under  the  President's  budg- 
et request. 

This  bill  originally  passed  the  House 
on  Jime  28  by  a  vote  of  384  to  26  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  23  by  an  equal- 
ly large  margin  of  82-3. 

The  original  House  version  of  the  bill 
provided  a  total  new  obligational  author- 
ity of  $4,676,395,000.  This  was  $81,074,000 
under  the  budget  estimate. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  $4,772,982,000 
which  was  $15,513,000  over  the  budget 
and  $96,587,000  over  the  House  bill.  But 
we,  in  conference,  have  been  able  to 
reduce  this  amoimt. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  this  con- 
ference report  we  are  recommending  to- 
day is  $8,066,000  under  the  budget.  The 
final  version  ts  $73,008,000  over  the 
House-passed  bill,  but  it  is  $23,579,000 
under  the  recently  passed  Senate  bill.  It 
is  also  a  total  of  $908,753,000  under  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973.  There 
follows  a  summary  of  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

Amount 
New    budget    (obligational) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1973.  fB,  568, 166, 000 
Budget    eatimates    of    new 
( obUgatlonal )      authority, 

fiscal  year  1974 4,767,469,000 

House  blU,  fiscal  year  1974..  '4.670,895,000 
Senate  bUl,  fiscal  year  1974..  4, 772, 982, 000 
Conference  agreement,  fiscal 

year   1974 4,749.403,000 

Ccmferenoe  agreement  com- 
pared with : 
Mew     budget      (obliga- 
tional)  authority,  fis- 
cal year  1973. —908,753,000 

Budget  estimate  of  new 
(obligational)  author. 

ity  fiscal  year  1974 —8, 066,000 

House    blU,    fiscal    year 

year    1974 +73,008,000 

Senate   blU.   fiscal   year 

1974   -28,679,000 

House  bm  imder  budget.      —61. 074, 000 

The  largest  amount  of  funds  included 
In  this  bill  is  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  AEC  total  Is  $2,336,- 
538,000,  which  is  $92,837,000  vmder  the 
budget  request  for  1974,  and  $296,872,000 
below  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  recommended  reduction  is  ap- 
plied principally  to  the  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

Funding  included  in  this  bill  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  primarily  to  finance  on- 
going projects  wliich  are  already  imder 
construction. 

There  are  only  16  new  planning  starts 
recommended  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  six  of  those  were  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
there  are  a  total  of  three  new  planning 
starts,  none  were  budgeted. 

Concerning  new  construction  starts, 
there  are  18  in  this  bill  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  four  of  which  were  budgeted 
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and  six  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
of  which  none  were  budgeted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  area  of  water  re- 
sources development,  this  is  a  most  aus- 
tere bill — a  combined  reduction  for  the 
Corps  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
totaling  $521,236,000  from  the  fiscal  year 
1973  level. 

This  committee  again  wants  to  reiter- 
ate its  strong  feeling  that  an  increased 
effort  must  be  made,  not  only  to  get  on- 
going projects  back  on  schedule,  but  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  backlog  of  tin- 
funded  projects,  funding  must  also  be 
forthcoming  to  continue  an  orderly  na- 
tional water  resource  program  in  the 
public  interest. 

We  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned 
v/ith  the  administration's  policy  of  slow- 
downs, stretchouts,  and  impoundments. 
This  policy  should  be  reversed — to  con- 
tinue it  will  only  result  in  loss  of  project 
benefits  and  escalating  higher  project 
costs. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  Nation  faces 
a  growing  water  and  power  crisis.  We 
must  meet  the  situation  head-on  with 
a  more  deliberate  planning  and  construc- 
tion schedule  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

There  are  three  Items  I  would  like  to 
discuss  specifically. 

The  managers  have  agreed  that  a  seri- 
ous situation  exists  along  the  fiooded 
area  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  a  substantial  amount 
will  be  necessary  for  emergency  repair 
work  in  order  to  prevent  further  dam- 
ages from  next  spring's  floods. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  work  must 
be  completed  by  this  December,  a  budget 
amendment  to  this  bill  from  the  Office  of 
Management   and   Budget   wotild  have 


been  the  proper  approach.  However,  the 
administration  to  date  has  failed  to  come 
forward  with  such  an  amendment. 

In  order  that  the  Corps  may  proceed 
with  this  emergency  repair  work, 
soon  as  possible,  the  conferees  are  agreed 
that  the  Corps  should  make  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  from  the  funds  cur- 
rently available  and  the  Corps  and  the 
Office  of  Mantigement  and  Budget  are  di- 
rected to  send  to  the  Congress  at  an  early 
date  a  request  for  the  amounts  necessary 
to  complete  the  necessary  repair  woiic. 

In  cormection  with  amendment  No.  15, 
the  managers  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
which  will  enable  the  Post  Palls  Irriga- 
tion District,  Rathdrum  Prairie  Project, 
Idaho,  authorized  imder  the  Water  Con- 
servation and  Utilization  Act  of  August 
11,  1939.  to  receive  approximately  $200.- 
000  in  emergency  funds  from  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  These  fimds.  which  will 
be  repaid  under  conditions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  are 
needed  to  correct  the  emergency  situation 
caused  by  the  deterioration  of  the  63- 
year-old  discharge  line,  on  which  the  Ir- 
rigation district  Is  dependent  for  its  wa- 
ter supply. 

The  next  item  I  wish  to  discuss  Is 
amendment  No.  16,  which  was  added  in 
the  Senate  to  allow  funds  appropriated 
in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  1973  to  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation for  20  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  The  man- 
agers will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conctu-  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

This  language  is  necessary  because  the 
second  supplemental  was  not  signed  until 
July  1,  the  day  after  the  end  of  fiscal 
year   1973.  This  technically  prohibited 


some  agencies  from  obligating  funds  con- 
tained in  that  bill. 

So  section  502  of  this  bill  simply  con- 
firms the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
funds  Included  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  will  be  avail- 
able for  obligation,  but  they  will  be  used 
only  for  those  purposes  contemplated  by 
the  Congress. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
good  bill.  The  conference,  in  an  effort  to 
exercise  fiscal  responsibility  and  re- 
straint, has  reduced  the  Senate  version 
by  $23,579,000.  We  have  made  adjust- 
ments in  the  President's  request  and  have 
rearranged  priorities  in  many  instances. 

However.  I  repeat,  we  bring  to  the 
House  a  bUl  which  is  $8,066,000  below  the 
budget  request. 

This  is  a  significant  statement  when 
you  realize  that  we  are  bringing  back  a 
conference  report  for  Public  Works  for 
Water  and  Power  Development  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Certainly 
the  committee  hopes  at.  at  an  early  date, 
our  fiscal  situation  will  permit  a  more 
adequate  funding  program  for  initiating 
planning  and  construction  of  projects  In 
the  b{u:klog.  In  my  opinion,  higher  prior- 
ity must  be  given  to  the  urgent  water 
resources  program  or  we  will  certainly 
be  faced  with  a  very  costly,  inefficient 
crash  program  in  the  years  ahead  to  meet 
essential  water  supply,  electricity,  water 
quality  power,  and  flood  control  require- 
ments. 

Certainly  it  is  our  hope  and  desire  that 
these  needed  and  necessary  projects  will 
be  built  in  the  public  interest. 

I  will  Insert  at  this  point  a  table  out- 
lining the  conference  action  by  appro- 
priation item  compared  with  the  1973 
appropriation,  the  1974  budget  request, 
and  the  actions  of  the  House  and  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  SUMMARY— PUBLIC  WORKS— AEC  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1974 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budiet 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1973 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1974 

(3) 


Hous«  bill 
(«) 


Srnat*  bill 
(5) 


Conference 
allowance 


(6) 


IncfMW  (-f-)  or  dtcreiM  (-).  conf«f»nc«  Ktion  comparad  with— 

Budget  eeti- 
New  budget  matM  of 

(obligational)     new  (obliga- 
autbority.    tional)  author- 
fiscal  year  ity,  fiscal 
1973         year  1974 


(7) 


(•) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


2.633,410.000     2.429,375,000     2. 302, 3«8, 000     2. 348. 33«.  OOP     2.336,538.000      -296. 872.000    -92.837.000     +34,150,000       -11,800,000 


TITLE  l-ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Ooerating  expenses.. »2, 138, 800. 000    »1. 754, 750, 000    Jl,  681, 263, 000    $1, 722, 563,  GOO    $1, 714, 263, 000    -M24  537  000  -140  487  000    -1-M3  om  onn  t*  «w  nm 

PbntanJ capital  equipment 494,610.000        674,625,000        621,125.000        625) 775, OOP    *' 622, 275! OOP     +127  665:000    -52.' 350.' OOP    ^+i;i50;o§0       "-lisOO.'oOO 

Total,  title  I,  new  budget  (oWi-  ~  '  ""  ~ ' 

ntiolial)   authority.    Atomic 
Energy  Commission 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— <^vil 

General  investigations 

Construction,  general 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 

tributaries 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general. . . 
Flood  control  and  coastal  emerpncies.. 

General  expenses 

Special  recreation  use  fees 


57. 805, 000 
1,203,943,000 

111,620.000 

409, 100, 000 

136.000.000 

32.183,000 


52,900,000 
858,517.000 

110,000.000 

413.000,000 

7.000.000 

32. 883, 000 

1.000.000 


53. 939, 000 
864, 569. 000 

139, 000,  COO 

403, 625.  000 

7,000.000 

32.  883, 000 

1,000.000 


57,356,000  56,142.000  -1.663.000  +3.242.000 

874,487,000  873,589,000  -330.354.000  +15.072.000 

150,000.000  150,000.000  +38,380.000  +40.000.000 

414.625.000  409.125,000  +25.000  -3.875  000 

7.000,000  7,000,000  -129,000,000  .... 

32,883.000  32.883.000  +700,000 

700,000  700.000  +700.000  -3d6,'oo6' 


+2. 203. 000 
+9.020.000 

+11,000,000 
+5, 500, 000 


-1,214,000 
-898,000 


-5,500,000 


-300,000 


Total,  Corps  of  Engineers-Civil.    1,950,651,000     1,475,300.000     1,502.016.000     1.537,051.000     1.529,439,000      -421.212.000    +54.139,000     +27.423.000         -7.612.000 


Cemeterial  expenses 
Salaries  and  expenses 


28, 920. 000 


24, 088, 000 


24, 078, 000 


Total,    title    II,    new    budget 
(obligational)  authority,  De- 


24. 078, 000  24, 078, 000         -4, 842, 000  - 10, 000 


partment  of  Oefens»-Civil..    1,979,571,000     1,499,388,000     1,526,094,000     1,561,129,000     1,553,517,000     -426,054,800       +54,129,000+27,423,000       -7.612,000 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budiet 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1973 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1974 

-O) 


House  bill 
(«> 


Senate  bill 


Incrute  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  conference  action  com  pared  with— 

Budget  esti- 
New  budget  mates  of 

(obligational)     new  (obliga- 
Conference  auihorlty,   tional)  author- 

allowance  fiscal  year  ity,  fiscal 

1973  year  1974 


<» 


(7) 


(«) 


House  bill 
<9) 


Senate  biH 
<10) 


TITLE  lll-OEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

General  investigations $24,142,000  $15,300,000 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 269.570.000  177,268,000 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project..  46,720.000  23.483.000 

Colorado  Rivei  Basin  project 11,200,000  2,000,000 

Colorado  River  Basin  project  (appro- 
priation   to  liquidate  contract    au- 

thofiiation) (53.000,000)  (52,500,000) 

Operation  and  maintenance 78.665.000  82,000,000 

Loan  program 20,380,000  16,672,000 

Emergency  fund 1,000,000 

General  administrative  expenses 17,140,000  17,120,000 

Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.. 

ALASKA  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

General  investigations 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Total,  Alaska  Powar  Adminis- 
tration  

BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Construction 

Operation  and  maintenanoa 

Total,  Bonneville  Povrar  Admin- 
istration  

SOUTHEASTERN  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Operation  and  maintenance 

SOUTHWESTERN  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Construction 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Total,  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration   

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Undergiound  elect,  ic  power  transmis- 
sion research 

Total,  tit  e  1 1 1 ,  new  budget  (ob- 
ligational) authority.  Depart- 
ment of  tne  Interior 

TITLE  IV- INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
(EXCLUDING  AEC) 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams (funds  appropriated  to  the 
President) 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contribution    to    the    Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission 

Total,  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission ..^ 

Federal  Power  Commissiofl:  Salaries 
and  expenses , 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin:  Contribution  to  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin 

National  Water  Commission 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion: • 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contribution  to  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission 

Total,     Susquehanna     River 
Basin  Commission 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Payment 
to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Fund 64,550,000  43,176,000 


$15,880,000 

184, 360, 000 

24,526,000 

13,  500, 000 


(52.  500, 000) 

82,000.000 

18,  372,  000 

600,000 

17,120,000 


$17.  350, 000 

196,065,000 

26, 903,  000 

13, 500, 000 


(52,  500, 000) 

82,000.000 

18.  422,  000 

600,000 

17, 120, 000 


$16,850,000  -$7,292,000    +$1,550,000       +$970,000          -$500,000 

194,275,000  -75,295,000    +17,007,000      +9.915.000         -1.790  000 

25,026,000  -21.694,000     +1,543.000        +500.000         -1.877,000 

13,500,000       +2,300,000    +11,500,000 

(52.  500, 000)         (-500, 000) 

82,000.000         +3,335,000 

18,422,000         -1,958,000      +1,750,000  +50,000 

600,000  +600,000         -400,000 

17.120.000  -20.000 


467,817,000 

334.843.000 

356,358,000 

371,960.000 

367,753,000 

-100,024,000 

+32.950.000     +11,435.000       -4.167.000 

597,000 

513.000 
756.000 

513,000 

756,000 

513.000 

756,000 

513.000 
756.000 

-84,000  . 
+125,000 

631,000 

1,228,000 

1,269.000 

1,269,000 

1.269,000 

1,269,000 

-1-41.000 

94,500,000 

98.000.000 
33.500,000 

97.500.000 
33,300,000 

97.500.000 
33.300,000 

97,500,000 
33,300,000 

+3.000.000 
+2,280.000 

-500, 000 

31,020,000 

-200.000 

125,520,000 

131,500,000 

130, 800, 000 

130,800,000 

130,800,000 

+5.280.000 

—700,  (XK) 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000. 

.      *      *     ...      .      .....      .      w 

700.000 

465,000 
6,  520, 000 

465.000 
5.220.000 

465,000 
5,220,000 

465,000 
5, 220, 000 

-235. 000 
-1.313.000 

6,  533. 000 

-1,300,000    

7,233,000 

6,985,000 

5,685,000 

5,685,000 

5,685,000 

-1.54S.000 

-1.300,000 V 

1, 000, 000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

750.000 

750,000 

-250, 000 

-250,000 

603,698,000 

476,497,000 

495,762.000 

511, 364, 000 

507, 197, 000 

-96,501,000 

+30,700,000     +11,435,000         -4,167,000 

1,217,000 

1,492,000 

1,492,000 

'^  1,492, 000 

1,492.000 

+275,000 

343, 000, 000 

272, 000, 000 

270, 000, 000 

270, 000, 000 

270. 000. 000 

-73, 000, 000 

-2.000.000 

69,000 

69,000 
242,000 

69,000 
242.000 

69.000 

242,000 

69,000. 

242,000 

216,000 

+26,000  . 

285,000 

311,000 

311,000 

311.000 

311,000 

+26.000  . 

24,077,000 

27,163,000 

27.000,000 

27,000,000 

27,000,000 

+2.923.000 

-163.000 

34,000 

34,000 

34.000 

34,000 

34.000  . 

« 

760.000  . 

-760.000 

68,000 

71,000 
150,000 

71.000 
150,000 

71,000 
150,000 

71,000 
150.000  . 

+3.000 

150,  (X)0 

218.000 

221.000 

221,000 

221,000 

221.000 

+3.000 

45.676,000 


45, 676, 000 
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iBCraw  (+)  Of  im%*s»  (-),  cMftrinct  action  compared  wWi— 
N*w  budget        mrtJTci^  Now  budf •«      ^""mitMoi 
fi^.!^.^;            fiJi*!'.°'Ll;                                                               Conference  luthority.    tjonal)  iutter- 
Aironcnditen,                                ^'^''^l^            '^"S^i            „„„««„           se„...«..            •'^•"''  ^'1SI[         y'.^.',^*'          HousoWI.          S.„.UM. 
<|> <2) (3)                      (4)                      (5)                      (8)  (7)                    (8)                    (9)                    (10) 

Water  Resources  Council:  Water  re- 
sources planning r.  336. 000          »7, 812.  OOP          $7.417.000          $7.417.000          $7,417.000  +$81,000       -$395,000 

Total,  title  IV,  new  budget  (ob-  =^^^=^=====^====^===^=^=^==^=^==^=^=^:^=^==^=^=^^=^= 

ligationa!)    authority,    Inde- 

„        pendentoffices x 441.477.000         352.209.000         352,151.000         352.151.000         352.151.000        -89,326,000  -58.000  

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  au-  ^=^======^====^==^==^====^^^==^^=^^=^===^^=^_^^____ 

thority.  titles  II,  III.  and  IV  (exdud- 

"'«*^*^> 3,024,746.000     2,328.094,000     2,374.007,000     2.424,644,000      2.412,865.000  -611,881,000    +84.771.000    +$38,858,000    -$11,779,000 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  au-  ~~  ' — ■ 

Me'morlnda^' ''"■'"''"'' '^ 5.658.156,000      4.757,469,000      4.676.395,000      4.772,982,000      4.749,403,000  -908,753,000      -8,066.000      +73,008,000      -23,579.000 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  eon- 
tract  authorizations (53,000.000)        (52.500.000)        (52.500,000)        (52,500,000)        (52,500,000)  (-500.000) 

Total  appropriations,  including  ~  ~~ 

appropriation    to    liquidate 

contract  authoriiations (5.711.156,000)  (4.809,969,000)  (4,728,895,000)  (4,825,482.000)  (4.801.903,000)  (-909,253,000)  (-8,066,000)  (+73,008,000)  (-23. 579. 000> 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  re-      "on  meaaures  as  detennlned  by  the  ClUef  of  priations  Subcommittee  on  Affririiltiiro 

port  on  PubUc  Works  Is  unanimous.  My    Bngineers  to  be  »dvi»abie  for  the  control  of  ^SoniSSS  TonSSne?    PvoScS 

coUeagues  on  the  committee  have  <ils-    ^^^'^  •"■°«»o°  «>'  •'*'*»°»  ^  the  Yazoo  Baain.  Sh  thT^SiS'nnr^I^f  LfV?^    P' 

cussed   items   which   we  worked   out  to     I'^cludlng  the  foothill  area,  and  where  necea-  ^JS,;^®,™*^  purpose  of  both  being  to 

coSlrence    I  woiUd  Sfe  here  to  detiu     "^  »uch  mea«mre«  shau  complement  .imilar  P™yl<*«  'or    Protect,  and  preserve  our 

«^«r- ^7«fi  ;t.jT^,  4?  ir     Z^  t    •  ^f^*"      worka  planned  and  constructed  by  the  Boll  Nation's  natural  resources. 

sOTae  of  the  major  items  which  affect  my     conservation  service  and  be  limited  to  the  You  can  understand  why  I  enjoy  serv- 

*^"°°-                                                                 ■f*»fL°'  responalblUty  mutuaUy  agreeable  to  ing  in  this  capacity.  It  gives  US  such  a 

FLOOR  contbol:  MISSISSIPPI  RiviR  AND          the  District  Engineer."  wonderful  opportunity  to  aid  In  things 

TRiBUTAsizs                                   TEKNEssEE-TOMBiGBn:  NAVIGATION  PROJECT  SO  esscntlal  to  our  weU-bclng.  My  sub- 

-,^-    #*'^®''  ?  .f™  **"^?  everyone  la         The  sum  of  $18,000,000  has  been  pro-  committee  provided  funds  for  rural  elec- 

fi^L     t^?/^  *^y^'*"°«  ^^"^  *^     vlded     for     the     Tennessee-TOmbigbee  trlflcatlon.  where  we  will  never  be  satls- 

SL!^^«^Jfifi5SlSrrfn?°??«,*lT;    waterway,   an   increase   of   $3,500:000.  ^^d  untU  we  reach  everybody  that  we 

SS,^^  fl^n^2^*;«°H'°.°ni,i^^^°'T    wWch  I  suggested  in  the  House  -nieoon-  P^^ibly  can  and  eventually  have  area 

^J™  o^o^»f^H        ;.  ^         '  E     ^^P^®     'erees  approved  the  House  of  Represent-  coverage  here;  for  school  milk  funds  for 

ZJl^f        ^^'  ff"^  ^^i^'l®  ^^*  ^™"     atives  directive  that  this  sum  Is-  ^^^Ich  we  added  over  the  budget;   for 

yjf^  ^  restoration  and  future  preven-     j„  ^he  construction,  inciudine  excavation  «=*^ool  lunches  where  we  have  made  great 

IZmTof  "ifsnE^5S  £.r.H-  Ir,'^?^     °'  '"^^  iMvide  cut*?;^mon  SL  riS  increases  which  the  Department  Is  trying 

amount  of  $150,000,000  for  the  Missis-     eaat    Mississippi    of    Tennessee-Tombigbee  to  divert;  for  4-H  Club  work,  where  we 

slppl  and  tributaries  for  regular  work,     waterway.  made   4-H   avaUable   to   youth   in   our 

TA200  BAsm                                 .pj^  portion  of  the  project  wlU  take  *^"^=  for  nutrttion  aids  in  city  and  coun- 

Por  the  Yazoo  Basin,  the  conferees  ap-     the  longest  time  to  complete  of  anv  slnrie  *^ '  ^^^  ACP— now  REAP,  which  we  have 

proved  House  of  Representatives  recom-    aspect  and  assures  its  completion   ^r  '■^stored  again  this  year,  and  the  SCS— 

mendations  that  within  available  funds,     flood  control  for  the  TomblKbee  River  *"**  ^"^  °*^  ™06t  pressing  problem  is 

the  Corps  of  Engineers  restore  those  fed-     and  tributaries,  we  provided  $700  000  il?*^*^®  e^^fcutive  branch  is  holding  up 

erally    owned    lands,    ciurently    imder                                                        *■«",«««.  ^^  funds,  thereby  adding  to  costs  and 

lease,  to  the  condition  which  existed  on                     RssnivoiR  devk-opment  further  damage  to  our  environment, 

those  lands  immediately  prior  to  the        ^^-  Speaker,  we  have  once  again  pro-  rttral  drvilopmdit 

1973   spring   floods   of   the   Mississippi     vided  for  the  four  reservoh-s— Enid.  Ark-  Funds    for    REA     water    and    sewer 

River.                                                                abutia    Grenada,  and  Sardis— for  reg-  grants.  SRS  and  farm  operating  loans  are 

Other  projects  In  our  section  on  which     »"*r    development    toward    the    master  still  being  held  up  Unfortunately  by  reg- 

the  conferees  agreed  are  the  Ascalmore-     Pl"*.  the  sum  of  $1,240,000.  This  Is  a  real  ulation.  the  Department  is  not  'making 

Tippo  and  Opossum  Bayous.  $350,000  for     8t«P  ^  bringing  recreational  develop-  the  funds  for  school  lunch  available  as 

planning,  land  acquisition,  and  initiation    n™ent  up  to  national  levels.  We  also  di-  Congress  intended  We  are  proud  of  our 

of    construction;    the    upper    auxiliary     rected  and  provided  funds  for  the  Initla-  record    on    rural    housing    where     by 

channel.  $1,100,000.  of  which  $400,000  Is     "on  of  road  Improvements.  changing  one  word  "farm"  to  "rural"  in 

Included  for  planning  and  the  remain-                              appalachia  the  housing  program,  we  led  to  the  bulld- 

S'^inin^^vi!  Proji'ied  to  initiate  con-        punds  in  Uie  total  amount  of  $270.  ^^   of   mUlions    of   rural   homes.   The 

struct  on     Yazoo  Backwater    $2,125,000     ooo,000  have  been  provided  for  Oie  Ap-  ™oney  will  be  repaid.  We  are  merely  pro- 

and  $1,250,000  for  the  control  structure,     paiachlan   Regional   Development   pro-  vldlng  for  rural  people  Oovemment  guar- 

coNPERENCE  DIRECTIVES                    gfams  whlch  have  meant  so  much  to  the  antees   for  loans  which   those  In  our 

We  provided  the  following  language     development  of  much  of  my  district;  urban  areas  have  had  for  many  years, 

supplementing  the  House  directives:            projects  which  in  other  areas  are  largely  In  the  conference  report  before  us,  we 

The  managers  again  direct  the  Corps  to     handled  by  the  Economic  Development  attempted  to  meet,  as  far  as  clrcimi- 

proceed  with  the  upper  auxuiary  channel.     Administration.     Under     this     program  stances  would  permit,  the  need  for  con- 

AL.fi.l*^-*^r,^^**°f„H'  ?j;f"^*'  *^«*  "^«     much  of  the  area  has  received  very  val-  tlnuing  the  work  of  development  and 

Ascatoore-Tippo     and     opposum     Bayou,     ^^ble  aid  for  roads  and  hospitals  Md  Protection  of  each  and  every  region,  to 

It  18  noted  that  this  year's  flood  waters     ^°^'  ^  addition  to  access  roads,  we  have  ^^  ^  protecting  our  rivers  and  harbors 

would   have   been   approximately   six   feet     finally  started  a  Corridor  Highway.  and  to  add  navigation, 

lower  had  these  projects  been  completed.                               service  on  appropriations  ^r.   Speaker,   I  repeat  a  statement  I 

In  reference  to  the  Yazoo  Basin  reservoirs.          ^     Sneaker   as  von  Imow   T  nm  ror,v  ^*^«  "^de  on  numerous  occasions  In  the 

the  Corps  Is  urged  to  expedite  the  updating               •  ^P^^^cr.  as  you  Know,  I  am  rank-  nast* 

of  the  master  plan  to  bring  up  to  national     ^8  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro-  „  " 

standards  the  provision  of  recreational  facll-      priatlons  and  feel  indeed  fortunate  to  f  "r          .•.  *°  i*"'  children  all  the 

Itles.  including  the  upgrading  of  access  roads,     serve  on   this  Appropriations   Subcom-  m°!?SL^™*r°' H'f°**  "rK"™  ""llff**'^ 

^Z  s"hrbe"f:rbfe'fr;r  s^biir     r ^^  '°^  PubUc  WorL  and  at  tiie'SSe  iL^'t'h^ranTiJVe'tJa'v^^tlV^^fh^l.SS 

•aao.ooo  shall  be  available  for  bank  sUblUza-      time,  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Appro-  with  sou  erosion  stopped,  with  rivers  and 
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harbors  free  of  pollution,  and  our  hillsides 
once  agaUn  In  trees,  they'U  make  It,  what- 
ever our  financial  plight,  for  with  a  rich 
country  behind  them,  they  could  eetabllah 
their  own  financial  system. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  chairman. 
Joe  Evins  of  Tennessee,  and  ranking 
majority  member,  John  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona. Edward  P.  Boland  of  Massachu- 
setts. JOHM  M.  Slack  of  West  Virginia. 
Otto  E.  Passman  of  Louisiana.  Olenn  R. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin.  Howard  W.  Robison 
of  New  York.  They,  along  with  our  fine 
staff  headed  by  Hunter  Splllan  and  his 
associates,  have  done  a  wonderful  job. 
And  besides,  we  came  out  below  the 
budget. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
unanimous  conference  report.  There  is 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  minority. 

I  think,  again,  we  need  to  reiterate 
that  this  Is  a  very  rare  appropriation  bill 
because  it  is  under  the  budget  by  $8  mil- 
lion. I  believe  we  have  done  a  good  job 
of  reordering  the  priorities  so  that  the 
funds  which  are  appropriated  herein  will 
be  reasonably  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
practically  all  of  the  most  Important 
items  in  tiie  Atomic  Ehiergy  Commission, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  other  elements  which 
are  financed  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  conference 
report,  as  do  the  other  conferees  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Towcu.) . 

Mr.  TOWEIX  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  In 
voting  unanimous  approval  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropria- 
tions. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference committee  chose  to  restore  the 
$15.1  million  which  the  House  had  cut 
from  the  weapons  testing  program. 

I  believe  that  a  sizable  cutback  in  the 
testing  program  would  be  premature  at 
this  time.  The  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  slow  down  as  long  as  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  France  continue  test- 
ing atomic  weapons.  A  strong  weapons 
program  also  would  help  us  to  maintain 
a  solid  bargaining  stance  at  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks. 

Hopefully,  the  day  will  come  when  it 
Is  no  longer  necessary  to  test  and  main- 
tain a  nuclear  arsenal.  Therefore,  I  think 
It  would  be  \^1se  to  begin  now  In  consid- 
ering alternate  uses  for  vast  facilities 
such  as  the  Nevada  test  site.  Simply 
phasing  out  the  test  site  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  both  manpower  and  money. 

Several  hundred  Nevada  workers  have 
been  laid  off  In  recent  months  because 
of  the  termination  of  certain  testing  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  sug- 
gest that  we  continue  funding  outmoded 
programs  solely  to  keep  people  working. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  establish  new 
projects  to  absorb  the  work  force. 

Careful  planning  for  the  future  use  of 


established  facilities  and  existing  man- 
power would  no  doubt  result  In  substan- 
tial savings  of  tax  dollars.  Please  bear 
this  in  mind  as  we  chart  the  course  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  the 
years  to  come. 

I  hope  you  will  give  the  conference  re- 
port your  wholehearted  support  today. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whttten). 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum*  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAE:er.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  373.  nays  9, 
not  voting  51,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abz\ig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ander&on, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Asp  In 
BafalU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bocgs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroybUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
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Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  S.O. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Qarza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denho!m 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Oibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Qrasso 
Qreen,  Greg. 
Qreen,  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Oross 
Oubser 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanraban 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Karvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H6bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUUs 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Latta 

I^eggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mc8p«tdden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matbls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 


Cleveland 

Conte 

Oude 


Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  lU. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

03rlen 

CHara 

O'NeUI 

Owens 

Parrla 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins  i 

PettU 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage    ■ 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritcbard 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Honcallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterneld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

So  breeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

NATS— e 

Koch  Stelger,  Wis. 

Obey  Vanlk 

Rlegle  Yates 
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Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUIiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mb. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson.  WU. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whiteburst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wmums 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 

Wylle  4 

Wyman 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
ZaUockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Anderson,  HI. 

Aibley 

BadlUo 

Bell 

Blatnlk 

Broyhlll,  H.C. 

Camp 

Clay 

Conyers 

Culver 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Eshleman 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Fraser 

Olalmo 

Gray 


Grover 

Gunter 

Hanna 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

lAndrum 

LUton 

McColllster 

Marazltl 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Milford 

Mi!!s.  Ark. 

Nelsen 

Pepper 

Peyser 


Podell 

Qxile 

Reld 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Sandman 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stuckey 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Young,  Ga. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announcQ^  the  following 
pairs: 
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tSi.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cbarles 
Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  ISx.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 
,     Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Marazlti. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  w1th:^r.  Camp. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
McColllster. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDBIENTS  IN  DISACREKMZNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  15:  Page  13,  line 
19,  insert:  ":  Provided,  That  the  Post  Palls 
Irrigation  District,  Rathdrum  Prairie  Proj- 
ect, Idaho,  be  eligible  for  use  of  emergency 
funds  herein  appropriated  under  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1948  (62  Stat.  1052),  with  repay- 
ment to  be  accomplished  under  conditions 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MS.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVXNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nximbered  15  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  25,  line 
18,  Insert: 

Sec.  502.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  301  of  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1973  (Public  Law  93-60) , 
appropriations  contained  in  that  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  for  a  period  of 
20  days  foUowtng  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
Into  law. 

KOnON   OFFBHXD   BY    MB.   EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Evujs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  c«i  H.R.  8947,  just 
agreed  to,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  8760,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPPROPRIATIONS. 

1974 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  8760)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McFall,  Yates,  Steed.  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington.    Messrs.    Bolans.    Mahon, 

CONTE,    MlNSHALL    Of    OhiO,    EDWARDS    Of 

Alabama,  and  Cederberg. 


I 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  8760,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night. 
July  31.  1973,  to  file  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  8760,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations, 1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1989.  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE, 
LEGISLATIVE.  AND  JUDICIAL  SAL- 
ARIES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  512  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rrs.  6ia 

Resolt>ed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1989)  to  amend  section  226  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  with  respect  to  certain 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  salariee. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  biU  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  in  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 


and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  on  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  512 
provides  for  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1989.  which,  as  reported  with- 
out amendment  by  our  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  would  pro- 
vide for  more  frequent  review  and.  if 
necessary,  adjustment  of  certain  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  salaries.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  the  time  being 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  after 
general  debate,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  rule 
further  provides  that  the  committee  shall 
rtse  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted.  The  previous  question  shall  then 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage, 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  popular  con- 
ception, S.  1989  is  not  a  pay  raise  WU 
for  Members  of  Congress.  Its  provisions 
merely  implement  two  major  purposes: 
First,"  to  provide  for  review  and  ad- 
justment of  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  salaries  at  2-year  intervals  in- 
stead of  the  present  4-year  intervals. 

Second,  to  provide  that  the  President's 
recommendations  to  Congress  regarding 
such  salaries  be  submitted  not  later  than 
August  31.  1973,  and  not  later  than  Au- 
gust 31  of  each  second  year  thereafter. 
There  is  notliing  in  S.  1989  that  says 
a  salary  increase  is  in  order  for  1973.  If 
the  President's  recommendations  due 
August  31,  1973,  should  in  fact  include 
a  salary  increase,  there  is  nothing  In  S. 
1989  which  says  how  large  or  how  small 
that  increase  ought  to  be — or  when  it 
should  take  effect.  The  President  may 
recommend  that  such  salary  adjustments 
be  effective  after  January  1, 1974,  or  they 
may  come  as  soon  as  October  1973. 

The  proposed  change  from  a  quadren- 
nial review  and  adjustment  system  to  a 
biennial  review  and  adjustment  plan 
would  make  any  salary  adjustment  more 
responsive  to  the  issue  of  comparability, 
which  has  been  the  underlying  basis  fM- 
the  adjustment  of  pay  of  Federal  work- 
ers in  recent  years.  An  increase,  if  any, 
as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  S. 
1989,  would  also  be  smaller  in  amount 
and  less  likely  to  offend  the  sensitivities 
6i  both  Members  and  constituents  alike. 
Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1989  would  also  ex- 
tend the  procedure  for  adjusting  salaries 
to  include  the  salaries  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
both  Houses,  but  the  bill  excludes  from 
the  authority  for  adjusting  salaries,  sal- 
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ary  adjustments  for  the  Bofu-d  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  512  in  order  that  S. 
1989  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "me  thinks  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  protested  too 
much"  In  regard  to  what  this  legisla- 
tion is.  As  the  gentleman  has  explained. 
House  Resolution  512  provides  for  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate  on  S.  1989, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  pay 
for  members  in  the  executive,  the  judi- 
cial, and  the  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government. 

There  are  two  main  features  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  First,  it  provides  that 
the  President  shall  report  every  2  years. 
Hiake  a  recommendation  every  2  years 
instead  of  4  years  to  the  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  the  pay  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  provides,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  stated,  that  the  President 
shall  make  a  report  by  August  31  in  the 
odd-numbered  years  instead  of  In  Janu- 
ary silong  with  his  budget  message  in 
the  years  Immediately  following  a  Presi- 
dential election.  The  Commission  which 
the  President  appoints  previous  to  these 
dates  is  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  President,  the  President  then  studies 
those  recommendations  and  makes  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  as  to  his  recom- 
mendations on  the  pay  scale  for  the 
above  three  branches  of  the  Government. 

Technically  this  is  not  a  pay  bill.  From 
all  practical  standpoints,  however,  it 
amounts  to  an  Increase  in  pay  because 
undoubtedly  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  will  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress an  increase  in  pay. 

It  provides  that  this  Increase  shall  be 
recommended  by  August  31  beginning 
this  year.  It  provides  further  that  unless 
one  branch  of  the  Congress  or  the  other 
takes  contrary  action  within  30  legisla- 
tive days,  that  the  change  in  the  pay 
scale  automatically  goes  into  effect  by 
the  1st  of  October.  Who  of  us  In  the 
House  believes  we  are  so  naive  that  we 
do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  pay  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress? 

What  citizen  in  the  United  States  is  so 
naive  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  pay 
raise?  I  have  here  two  headlines: 

Rules  Committee  Clears  Congressional  Pay 
Raise. 

Here  is  another: 

House  to  Vote  on  HUl  Pay  Raise. 

This  is  completely  naive  to  try  to 
represent — and  this  arfniment  has  al- 
ready been  made,  and  the  Members  will 
hear  the  same  argument  again  a  little 
later  on — this  argument  is  completely 
unbelievable  and  indefensible  that  this 
is  not  a  pay  raise  piece  of  legislation  for 
the  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  other 
branches  in  the  Government. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  one 
thing:  Every  Member  of  this  House 
asked  for  his  job  to  represent  the  people 
of  his  congressional  district.  Every  Mem- 
ber in  this  House,  when  he  filed  for  office. 


knew  what  the  pay  was.  Every  Member 
of  this  House  went  out  and  worked  to  get 
elected.  He  or  she  campaigned  and  cam- 
paigned diligently,  for  the  job.  When 
that  p>erscn  was  elected  last  November 
for  the  93d  Congress  for  the  next  2  years, 
to  my  mind  that  constituted  a  contract; 
a  contract  between  the  Member  and  his 
constituents  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  2  years  at  the  salary 
of  $42,500. 

If  th4  pay  is  going  to  be  changed  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  it  should  be 
changed  in  the  93d  Congress,  but  not  to 
become  effective  until  January  3,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  proper  proce- 
dure, so  that  when  the  Members  go  out 
to  campaign  and  others  go  out  to  cam- 
palgn  to  be  elected  as  a  Representative 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  themselves  whom  we  represent 
know  exactly  what  the  pay  is  going  to  be 
and  what  our  contract  is  with  them. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  this  rule  Is  defeated.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  rule.  I  am  opposed  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska on  his  statement  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  too  believe  the  rule  should  be  de- 
feated. I  think  the  best  place  for  Con- 
gress to  start  informing  the  pe<^le  of 
this  country  as  to  our  intentions  regard- 
ing fiscal  responsibility  would  be  to  de- 
feat this  rule  and  this  legislation.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  say  that  this  is  no  time  to  be  rais- 
ing congressional  salaries  especially  after 
two  devaluations  of  the  dollar  and  a  na- 
tional debt  approaching  one-half  trillion 
dollars. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  be- 
fore us  is  one  of  the  worst  bills;  one  of 
the  least  meritorious  bills;  one  of  the 
most  indefensible  bills  that  we  will  have 
to  consider  during  the  course  of  the  93d 
Congrress.  Everything  is  wrong  with  this 
measure  and  nothing  is  right  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  plan  of  the 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  which  I  am  glad  to 
say  was  inflicted  on  the  American  peo- 
ple before  I  had  any  part  or  parcel  of  the 
membership  in  this  body,  is  wrong,  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  pass  the  authority  to  set 
our  salaries,  which  under  the  Constitu- 
tion is  our  responsibility,  over  on  to  some 
anonjmious  commission  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  executive  who  has  no  pos- 
sible business  setting  legislative  salaries. 
This  is  a  principle  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  wrong,  so  far  as  I  know,  every 
since  the  American  Colonies  revolted 
against  George  HI. 


The  timing  of  this  bill  is  wrong  be- 
cause— if  It  could  ever  be  right — this  is 
essentially  a  salary  raise,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  has  said,  and  here, 
we  propose  a  raise  somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  20  percent  at  a  time  in 
the  economy  when  we  are  not  letting 
other  people  have  more  than  5  or  6  per- 
cent at  the  most. 

We  amend  this  bill  to  make  this  rec- 
ommendation come,  not  every  4  years, 
but  every  2  years,  and  in  off  years — ^non- 
election  years — starting  this  year,  so  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  building  in 
an  automatic  pay  raise  for  ourselves  ev- 
ery nonelection  year  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  the  Members 
that  this  Is  cynical  politics  at  its  worst. 
I  was  hopeful  that  perhaps  we  could 
clean  this  thing  up  a  little  bit  when  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
could  offer  his  amendment  which  I  and 
some  82  other  Members  of  this  House  are 
cosponsoring,  which  would  at  least 
amend  this  measure  so  that  if  an  in- 
dividual Member  offered  a  disapproval 
resolution  of  the  recommended  pay  raise, 
he,  as  an  individual,  could  force  it  to  a 
vote  and  give  us  a  real  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  issue,  up  or  down.  But  I  am 
informed  that  that  amendment  will  be 
held  out  of  order,  so  there  is  going  to  be 
no  reasonable  opportunity  presented  to 
the  House  to  clean  the  bill  up. 

I  suggest  that  if  there  were  any  honest 
intention  to  reform  the  law  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  would  have  been  in  this  bill,  and 
if  it  were  not  In  the  bill  it  would  have 
been  made  in  order  in  the  rule.  But 
neither  one  has  been  done. 

I  submit  to  the  membership  that  those 
who  support  this  bill  are  voting  for  a  pay 
raise  indirectly  which  they  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  support  directly.  They  are 
voting  for  it  under  circumstances  where 
they  are  not  going  to  allow  anybody  who 
disagrees  to  have  sui  opportimity  to  vote 
against  it,  because  they  have  not  got  the 
courage  to  do  that,  either.  And  they  are 
doing  it  on  the  cynical  and  insulting  as- 
sumption that  the  American  people  are 
so  stupid  that  they  will  not  realize  what 
is  being  done  to  them  and  will  forget  it 
when  an  election  year  rolls  aroimd. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  the  hon- 
est, decent,  responsible  vote  is  "no"  on 
the  rule;  and,  if  the  rule  should  by  some 
chance  pass,  then  "no"  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHU5TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  and  the  bill  S.  1989. 
It  represents  in  principle  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  issues  that  will  face  this 
93d  Congress  during  its  entire  term  of 
office :  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to  deal 
with  the  inflation  thut  has  been  wracking 
this  Nation  for  nearly  a  decade  now  when 
it  comes  to  our  ovm  pocketbocks?  Are 
we  or  are  we  not  going  to  put  an  end  to 
the  runaway  Government  spending  when 
our  self  Interest  is  involved?  Are  we  or 
are  we  not  going  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
straint and  give  the  Nation  the  leader- 
ship It  needs  and  expects  from  us  in 
tightening  our  own  economic  belts? 
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In  this  case.  It  is  not  the  amounts  of 
money  involved.  They  are  relatively  small 
compared  with  the  overall  Federal 
budget.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  whether 
we  can  survive  on  our  annual  salary.  I 
know  that  we  can.  TTie  question  here  Is 
one  of  principle  and  leadership.  For  most 
of  the  Nation — the  average  worklngman, 
the  pensioner,  the  young  families — there 
is  a  real  question  of  economic  survival. 
There  will  be  much  belt-tightening,  even 
more  than  there  has  been  thus  far,  and 
that  has  been  considerable.  For  most  of 
the  Nation,  it  is  and  will  be  a  time  for 
biting  the  economic  bullet.  If  this  Nation 
is  to  succeed  in  this  effort.  If  it  is  to 
weather  the  coming  trials,  it  must  have 
leadership;  it  must  have  an  example  to 
follow:  and  we  must  provide  it.  That  is 
the  real  issue  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that 
is  why  we  must  not  only  reject  S.  1989 
and  any  similar  legislation,  but  we  must 
reject  it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill,  S.  1989,  is  a  clever  mechanism  to 
sQlow  for  a  substantial  increase  in  pay 
for  top  executives  In  the  executive,  judl-  . 
cial,  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment In  1973,  a  nonelection  year,  rather 
than  in  1974,  an  election  year. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  top  offlclals  of  the 
Government  deserve  an  increase  In  pay, 
but  rather  are  we  in  the  Congress  going 
to  set  the  pace  for  increased  wage  de- 
mands In  the  United  States,  and  effect 
an  acceleration  of  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures troubling  our  economy. 

At  the  present  time,  the  American  eco- 
nomy is  experiencing  an  uncommon  rate 
of  inflation,  a  rising  cost  of  living,  the 
highest  food  prices  in  recent  memory, 
high  interest  rates,  and  the  impact  of 
the  dollar  crisis  on  the  stock  market. 
These  economic  conditions  have  resulted 
In  the  eradication  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  every  citizen  and,  especially  the 
retired  persons  who  are  trying  to  live  on 
fixed  incomes.  This  has  fostered  an  "in- 
flationary psychology"  in  the  country 
which  is  undermining  the  trust  and  faith 
In  the  American  dollar. 

These  economic  conditions  have  forced 
the  administration  into  imposing  a  vir- 
tual freeze  on  prices,  and  a  partial  freeze 
on  wages.  In  a  further  effort  to  lower  and 
control  Inflation  in  our  economy,  the 
administration  has  urged  the  Congress  to 
resist  increasing  budgetary  requests  and 
phase  4  specifically  calls  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

Therefore,  every  sector  of  the  economy 
has  been  ctdled  on  to  make  major  ssu:rl- 
fices  in  this  anti-Inflationary  effort.  This 
is  a  fundamental  concern  to  everyone. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress we  are  looked  on  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  to  set  examples  of  responsibility 
In  the  Government.  To  do  otherwise  Is 
an  abdication  of  our  public  trust  and  a 
disservice  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation and.  in  effect,  allow  for  sizable  pay 


increases  will  be  a  signal  to  the  American 
taxpayer — ^you  make  the  sacrifices — we 
In  the  Congress  will  not. 

To  suggest  an  Increase  in  pay  this 
fall — $10,000  or  more  as  has  been  re- 
ported— is  ill-advised,  ill-timed,  and  an 
invitation  to  the  American  people  to  dis- 
regard any  and  all  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
strength  of  our  economy  and  Inspire  the 
confidence  in  the  people. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  present  system  for 
fixing  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal  judges  and  top  executives  and  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill  which  makes  the 
present  system  worse. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  in  order  to  clarify  one  point.  There 
is  a  lot  of  objection  to  the  salary  in- 
crease, I  know.  How  does  the  gentleman 
feel  about  outside  income  of  Members 
of  Congress  in  private  practice? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  the  first  place,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  an  entirely  different  matter 
that  we  do  not  have  before  us  today. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  gentleman 
wants  my  personal  opinion,  which  has 
no  particular  value,  I  believe  it  depends 
on  the  private  practice.  If  one  is  practic- 
ing before  a  governmental  bureau,  that 
is  a  crime,  and  should  be.  If  one  is  using 
his  Influence,  that  is  a  different  thing, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  that,  either.  How- 
ever a  private  law  practice,  not  dealing 
with  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, could  be  entirely  proper,  in  my 
opinion.  I  myself,  however,  am  not  en- 
gaged In  private  practice. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schtrle). 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Nixon  stated : 

The  best  way  to  hold  down  tbe  coot  of 
living  Is  to  bold  down  tbe  cost  of  Oovem- 
ment. 

Last  Friday  I  sent  a  letter,  signed  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats, to  the  President  stating  simply 
this: 

This  country  needs  to  practice  flacal  re- 
straint now  more  than  ever.  By  holding  the 
line  on  salaries  for  top  level  bureaucrats. 
Members  of  Congress  and  Judges,  you  can 
provide  positive  evidence  that  this  Admin- 
istration means  business. 

The  Members  from  Georgia  and  Cali- 
fornia will  be  particularly  interested  to 
know  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
has  suspended  the  salary  Increases  for 
officials  in  those  two  States  because  they 
did  not  conform  with  the  Council's  wage- 
price  guideline. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
flect on  the  41  percent  salary  increase 
that  we  all  enjoyed  back  in  1969. 

At  that  time,  you  will  remember,  our 
salary  rose  from  $30,000  to  $42,500 — 
a  41  percent  Increase. 

Now,  the  Patton  commission  has  sug- 
gested a  new  figure,  possibly  as  high  as 


$55,000  a  year,  but  probably  closer  to 
$53,125—25  percent  higher. 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress,  biu-eaucrats  and 
judges  will  have  gone  up  66  percent  In 
4  years.  How  in  the  world  can  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  rationalize  such  an  In- 
crease? Such  extravagance  Is  totally  ir- 
responsible. 

The  psychological  effect  is  easily  per- 
ceived. In  1969,  we  help  to  set  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  in  motion  by  falling  to 
reject  the  wsige  hike  proposed  then.  We 
are  all  suffering  the  consequences  today, 
but  none  of  us  so  much  as  the  elderly. 
According  to  a  television  broadcast  I  saw 
yesterday,  some  of  our  older  citizens  are 
forced  to  resort  to  stealing  just  to  live. 
This  is  inexcusable — these  people  are 
caught  in  an  inflationary  bind  and  have 
no  means  of  supplementing  their  income. 
Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  only 
trigger  a  new  spiral  of  Increases. 

Now,  how  can  we  Justify  such  depriva- 
tion? Every  newspaper,  radio  and  tele- 
vision station  in  my  State  is  opposed  to 
this  Increase,  and  particularly  to  the  "no 
vote"  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  raise  in  the  allowance 
for  district  offices  can  be  explained  and 
people  wlU  accept.  I  would  vote  for  this 
because  it  benefits  our  constituents 
rather  than  ourselves. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  words  of  my  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  on  the  war 
powers  bill  on  July  18, 1973: 

During  tbe  last  4  or  6  months  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  In  this  Chamber  and  from  the 
other  Chamber,  and  I  have  read  a  great  deal 
all  around  the  country  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  has  given  up  authority  and  that 
tbe  Congress  ought  to  do  something  to  re- 
trieve that  authority. 

If  you  want  to  assert  a  right,  you  ought 
to  be  wlUlng  to  stand  up  and  say.  I  wlU 
vote  for  or  against  a  certain  power,  or  privi- 
lege or  prerogative. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  House  should  reject 
the  rule  and  vote  no.  The  taxpayers 
strongly  oppose  to  any  such  high  pay 
raises  particularly  when  they  are  imple- 
mented without  a  rollcall  vote. 

With  the  rest  of  the  public  required  to 
hold  the  w£ige  increases  to  5V2  percent, 
now  is  not  the  time  to  grant  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  bureaucrats,  and  judges 
a  25-percent  pay  hike. 

Two  editorials  are  called  to  your  at- 
tention. 

[From  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  June  30,  1973] 
iSAMcma  A  Oooo  Thino  Bxtrb 

How  members  of  Congress  can  even  con- 
sider embellishing  an  already  generous  pay- 
raLse  scheme  whUe  the  public  Is  called  on  for 
all  kinds  of  sacrtflces  to  combat  Inflation  Is 
beyond  comprehension. 

Not  only  Is  Congress  sticking  to  Its  pain- 
less plan  for  obtaining  a  hefty  salary  bike, 
but,  to  add  Insult  to  the  taxpayers'  Injury, 
It  Is  Ulklng  about  accelerating  the  procedure 
so  the  Increases  will  come  more  frequently. 

Congressmen  evidently  don't  feel  bound  by 
the  wage-control  guidelines  that  effect  the 
general  populace.  These  call  for  pay  Increases 
to  be  held  to  about  6.5  per  cent  a  year.  Some 
union-management  contract  settlements 
have  exceeded  that  figure,  but  then  Con- 
gresB  should  be  setting  the  example  for  tbe 
rest  of  the  natlcm. 
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Tet  reports  Indicate  the  federal  pay  oom- 
mlaslon — known  as  the  Commlaston  on  Xx- 
eeutlve.  ZieglelatlTe  and  JwUolal  Salaries — 
will  recommend  booetlng  comgreaamenli  pay 
from  •43,600  to  $66/>00  a  year.  Tliat's  an  In- 
crease of  20.4  per  cent.  Under  tbe  preaent  law 
tbe  oommlsslon  functions  only  every  four 
years.  Thus,  the  pay  raise  figures  out  to  74 
per  cent  a  year. 

Bven  tbe  Teamsters  Union,  no  alouob  In 
obtaining  good  eettlementa,  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  that  In  a  three-year  agreement  ten- 
atlvely  reached  with  the  truck  industry.  It 
calls  for  a  7.a  per  cent  raise  In  both  wages 
and  benefits  In  each  of  tbe  first  two  yean  and 
a  6.6  per  cent  Jump  tbe  third  year. 

From  tbe  congressional  point  of  view,  the 
best  thing  about  the  pay  commission  gim- 
mick Is  that  members  themselves  dont  have 
to  vote  on  a  salary  Increase  propoaal.  Tb* 
recommendation  goes  to  the  president,  who 
approvea  or  modlflws  It  then  sends  It  to  Con- 
gress. After  30  days.  If  Congress  hasn't  dis- 
approved It,  the  recommendation  takes  effect 
automatically. 

A  bill  approved  this  week  by  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee  would 
provide  for  tbe  pay  commlaalon  to  be  14) - 
pointed  every  two  years  Instead  of  four  years. 
If  this  passes,  future  pressure  to  reduce  tbe 
period  to  one  year  seems  inevitable. 

The  high  coat  of  living  affects  congress- 
men Just  as  It  does  every  other  citizen.  And 
It's  true  the  Job  requires  a  high  degree  of 
bard  work  and  energy  and  that  living  ex- 
penses In  the  nation's  capital  are  exorbitant. 
But  It  is  also  true  that  congressmen  receive 
aUowances  for  office,  staff  and  travel  ex- 
penses. In  addition  to  their  salaries,  member* 
are  given  a  #46,000  life  Insurance  policy,  re- 
gardless of  their  age  or  health,  and  full 
health  Insurance  coverage.  At  a  member's 
death,  survivors  ustially  receive  a  gratuity 
from  Congress  equal  to  a  year's  salary  of 
•43,600.  A  retirement  plan,  to  which  members 
contribute,  can  result  In  pensions  running  ^a 
high  as  •34,000  a  year  after  32  years  of  gov- 
ernment service. 

Adherence  to  a  salary-raise  scheme  that 
drew  heavy  criticism  the  first  time  around  In 
1S69,  when  tbe  pay  was  boosted  from  •30,000, 
reveals  an  Indifference  to  public  opinion.  Un- 
fortunately, the  public  Is  locked  out  of  any 
direct  Influence,  since  Congress  can  always 
blame  the  raise  on  the  commission.  President 
Nixon,  beset  with  Watergate  erosion  of  hla 
power.  Is  In  no  poaltlon  to  resist,  either. 

(Editorial  from  Blouz  City,  Iowa, 

Channel  9  TV) 
CoitaxKssxoirAL  Salaxt  Boosts 

A  Senate  Committee  baa  cleared  a  new  pay 
raise  plan.  It  would  automatically  Increase 
salaries  of  congressmen,  political  executives, 
and  some  clvU  servants  every  two  years.  It 
would  conveniently  spare  Congress  tbe  pre- 
sent embarrassment  of  voting  Itself  big  pay 
Increases  every  four  years  Just  before  elec- 
tions. 

We  Join  Iowa  Representatives  H.  R.  Oross 
and  BUI  Scberle  In  strongly  opposing  this  po- 
tentially dangerous  bill.  Obviously,  taking 
tbe  pay  boost  matter  out  of  the  handa  of 
our  congressmen  also  takes  It  out  of  tbe 
hands  of  the  American  voters.  We  would  be 
left  with  no  leaverage  whatsoever  In  control- 
ling the  size  of  future  Increases. 

Past  experience  with  the  salary-determin- 
ing panel,  largely  comprised  of  businessmen, 
has  been  alarming  I  Their  last  recommenda- 
tion raised  the  congressional  stipend  41  per 
cent  In  1969.  Now.  it  Is  reported  another  SO 
POT  cent  increase  Is  on  tbe  way — up  to 
IM,000.00  annually  for  our  Legislators. 

let's  not  forget  that  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives already  enjoy  more  than  gen- 
erous expense  accounts  and  prlvUeges.  Be- 
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fore  we  relieve  Congress  of  acting  upon  em- 
barrassing salary  boosts,  let's  dweU  upon 
the  further  Irresponsible  and  inflationary 
actions  that  are  i4>t  to  follow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERAID  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  do  intend  to  support  the  Rhodes 
amendment  or  any  variation  or  version 
of  it,  because  I  do  think  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  willing  to  vote  yes  or 
no  on  any  pay  Increase. 

I  further  remind  my  friend  from  Iowa 
that  when  this  legislation  was  inltiaUy 
passed  in  1967  or  1968,  we  had  a  motion 
to  recommit  on  the  Udall  bill,  and  that 
motion  to  recommit  would  have  knocked 
out  this  sort  of  backdoor  i^iproach  with- 
out any  action,  and  I  voted  for  that. 

80  I  believe  that  both  he  and  I  agree 
that  the  Congress  ought  to  be  partners 
In  voting  for  or  against  whatever  we  do 
on  the  iMty  Issue. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  when  we  stand  up  to  be  counted,  my 
distinguished  minority  leader  will  be 
right  beside  me.  I  hope  that  we  can 
defeat  this  measure. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Is  not 
a  pay  raise  bill,  it  has  been  widely  mis- 
interpreted by  the  press.  At  least  seven 
daily  newspapers,  which  I  have  read  this 
week,  refer  to  this  bill  as  a  congressional 
pay  increase  1)111. 

Psychologically,  the  measure  is  ill- 
timed  and  ill-advised.  If  it  is  not  a  pay 
raise  bill,  why  is  it  here?  Why  could  we 
not  let  well  enough  alone?  The  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  abolished,  and  we  ought 
to  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  vote 
directly  on  congressional  salaries.  It  is 
senseless  to  aggravate  inflation  with  pay 
increases  for  high  public  ofiQcIals.  We 
cannot  ask  others  to  economize  and  vote 
to  Increase  our  own  salaries.  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
oonsimie  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Batalis)  . 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  S.  1989,  a  bill  designed  to 
permit  a  substantial  pay  increase  for  top 
executives  of  the  executive,  judicial,  and 
legislative  branches  in  1973. 

This  legislation  supposedly  "perfects" 
the  concept  by  which  salaries  for  top 
executives  of  the  Government  are  deter- 
mined by  requiring  a  re[>ort  on  pay  every 
2  years.  Instead  of  every  4  years.  I  use 
the  word  "perfects"  advisedly.  The  bill 
does  not  perfect;  but  rather  makes  a  bad 
concept  worse. 

~In  amending  the  Postal  Salary  and 
Revenue  Act  of  1967  to  include  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  the  Congress  removed 
itself  from  the  c(mstltutlonal  responsi- 
bility of  setting  its  own  pay.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, was  a  mistake.  To  transfer  to  the 
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executive  branch  the  responsibility  for 
setting  pay  Is  an  abdication  of  pubUo 
trust.  It  Is  but  another  example  of  Con- 
gress delegating  authorl^  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  which  pn^perly  belongs  to 
the  legislative  branch.  Experience  under 
this  law  has  obviously  proven  this  pro- 
cedure faulty  because  the  Ccmgreas  has 
before  it  now  this  legislation.  8.  1989. 

If  pay  Increases  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  justified,  then  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  a  congres- 
sional responsibility  and  we  should  then 
be  willing  to  vote  accordingly*  To  do 
otherwise  is  a  disservice  to  the  American 
taxpayer  and  does  little  to  instill  con- 
fidence in  our  elected  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  legislation 
and  urge  that  we  defeat  It. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Thonx). 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
with  all  my  vigor  this  pr(Q>06al  to  have  a 
Commission  on  Executive,  L^ilslative. 
and  Judicial  Salaries  named  every  2 
years.  I  urge  all  members  to  vote  against 
this  proposal. 

Under  present  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, it  is  impossible  to  offer  amendments 
to  the  proposition  under  consideration.  If 
it  were  possible.  I  would  oSer  an  amend- 
ment to  make  it  impossible  for  any  pay 
raise  to  be  given  Members  of  Congress 
unless  a  majority  in  botli  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  in  re- 
corded votes  favored  such  a  raise. 

The  present  means  of  giving  Members 
of  Congress  pay  raises  is  a  tricky,  be- 
hlnd-your-back  method.  I  will  always 
oppose  giving  raises  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  any  method  that  is  not  direct, 
straightforward,  and  on  the  record. 

But  at  this  time.  I  feel  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  raise  the  pay  of  Members 
of  Congress  by  any  means.  Our  Nation  is 
locked  in  a  battle  against  Inflation.  To 
win  this  battle.  Congress  must  show  re- 
straint in  spending. 

Stopping  a  congressional  pay  raise  can 
prevent  great  increases  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. If  only  the  salaries  of  the  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  involved,  a  raise  of 
$12,500  a  year  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
another  $6  million  annually,  which  Is  a 
lot  of  money  where  I  come  from.  But  the 
same  commission  recommendations  will 
also  offer  pay  raises  for  several  thousand 
high  officials  of  the  executive.  Judicial. 
and  legislative  branches. 

The  pay  for  the  top  bracket  under  civil 
service  is  now  the  same  as  for  the  bottom 
rung  of  federally  appointive  jobs.  There- 
fore, I  predict  that  if  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  raised  $12,500  per 
year,  ultimately  more  than  a  million  Fed- 
eral employees  would  have  their  pay 
raised  by  an  average  of  $5,000  per  year. 
This  would  amount  to  a  gouge  of  another 
$5  billion  annually  out  of  taxpayers' 
pockets. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1969 
when  the  last  raise  was  passed.  I  feel  it 
was  a  major  factor  in  bringing  on  the 
fast-moving  infiationary  spiral  we  are 
trying  to  throttle.  We  must  restore  fiscal 
sanity  to  our  Nation. 
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Beyond  economics,  however,  it  is  a 
matter  of  principle.  Congress  is  not  (mly 
the  legislative  body,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  agency  to  control  how  much  the 
Ctoverrunent  takes  in  and  how  much  It 
spends.  U  some  Members  of  Congress 
think  that  pay  In  the  Senate  and  House 
must  be  higher,  they  should  have  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraslca  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Matnx)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  512.  the 
resolution  providing  for  House  consid- 
eration of  8.  1989,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  defeating  this  "Rule"  and 
thereby  defeating  this  unwise  bill,  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  without 
debate  and.  without  any  record  vote. 

President  Nixon  properly  postponed 
Twaifing  any  recommendation  for  pay  In- 
creases for  the  Congress,  the  executive, 
and  the  Judiciary  last  January,  an  In- 
crease he  could  have  recommended  at 
that  time  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act.  It  would  have  been 
wrong  for  the  President  to  have  recom- 
mended a  pay  increase  at  that  time  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  was  asking  for  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  to  hold 
down  wage  increases,  and  while  he  was 
seeking  to  hold  down  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  many  other  pro- 
grams through  budget  cuts  and  through 
reservation  or  Impoundment  of  appro- 
priated funds.  I  gave  strong  support  to 
this  wise  action  by  the  President,  and  I 
submit  we  should  not  force  the  President 
to  send  a  congressional  pay  Increase  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congress  at  this 
time,  when  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  especially  beef  processors,  are 
imdergolng  the  restrictions  Imposed  by 
phase  IV. 

As  I  stated  earlier  today,  S.  1989  Is 
designed  to  grease  the  skids  for  a  sub- 
stantial congressional  pay  increase — 
and  major  increases  for  top  officers  in 
the  executive  and  judiciary  branches  as 
well — to  take  effect  this  fall  without  one 
Congressman  being  on  record  with  his 
constituents  and  taxpayers  generally  as 
voting  ••yea"  or  "no."  I  regret  that  the 
efforts  of  the  senior  Congressman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Qross)  ,  myself  and  other  col- 
leagues to  force  a  vote  on  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  to  the  1969  pay  Increase 
were  shrugged  away  by  the  majority  of 
the  House,  and  no  vote  was  held.  Had  a 
vote  been  held,  I  believe  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  would  have  been  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  for  each  Congress- 
man's constitutents  would  have  been  able 
to  look  to  the  record  to  see  how  he  was 
recorded  on  the  issue  of  whether  the 
proposed  pay  increase  should  stnnd  in  the 
face  of  the  need  for  holding  down  in- 
flation and  ciirbing  Oovenmient  spend- 
ing. 

The  majority  recessed  the  Hoi^e.  pre- 
venting any  vote  to  be  held  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval,  and  through  House 
inaction  and  Senate  inaction  the  sub- 
stantial pay  Increases  recommended  by 
President  Johnson  took  effect.  That  In- 


crease triggered  demands  for  compara- 
ble or  higher  increases  in  wages  and 
benefits  from  practically  every  Federal 
employee  group  and  every  group  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  or  bencsQts,  and 
many  Congressmen  could  not  withstand 
the  argiunent  "You  got  yours,  now  give 
us  our  split"  as  group  after  group  joined 
in  marching  on  the  Treasiiry.  The  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  act  responsibly  in  de- 
feating the  1969  pay  increase  contributed 
significantly  to  the  failure  to  make 
greater  progress  in  curbing  Federal 
spending  and  controlling  inflation  in  the 
years  since,  culminating  in  the  nmaway 
inflation  of  phase  ni  just  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  the  freeze  and  phase  IV. 

All  the  argiunents  we  made  in  1969 
against  the  pay  increase  recommendation 
have  been  borne  out  by  subsequent 
events.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  those  ar- 
guments have  even  greater  force  and 
validity  against  an  additional  i>ay  in- 
crease at  this  time.  A  pay  increase  at  this 
point  would  set  off  a  new  round  of  infla- 
tion. The  administration  and  Congress 
have  been  asking  everyone  else  to  tighten 
their  belts  and  forgo  wage  increases  auid 
profits  in  order  to  curb  inflation.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  time  to  make  an  excep- 
tion for  ourselves  by  allowing  a  congres- 
sional pay  increase  to  go  into  effect  seml- 
automatically.  At  the  very  least,  we 
should  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  a 
record  vote  which  would  show  the  posi- 
tion of  each  Member  on  this  Important 
issue.  S.  1989  would  force  the  President 
to  submit  a  pay  increase  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress,  with  that  recom- 
mendation to  go  Into  effect  automati- 
cally within  30  days  if  not  vetoed  In  the 
meantime  by  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  The  bill  makes  no  changes  in  the 
act  or  in  the  rules  also  as  to  require  the 
resolution  of  dlsapprovsd  to  be  reported 
and  taken  up  on  the  House  floor  as  a 
matter  of  privilege,  or  to  require  that  a 
record  vote  be  held  on  the  matter,  or  to 
require  that  any  pay  increase  be  ap- 
proved by  record  vote  of  both  Houses. 
Even  If  a  pay  increase  would  be  appro- 
priate at  this  time,  it  should  not  be  ac- 
complished by  the  shifty  device  provided 
by  the  Federal  Salary  Act  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  S.  1989. 1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  put  themselves  on  record  with  their 
respective  districts  and  with  all  voters 
and  taxpayers  throughout  these  United 
States,  by  voting  against  House  Resolu- 
tion 512  and  thereby  defeating  S.  1989. 1 
further  urge  the  committees  concerned  to 
xmdertake  immediately  consideration  of 
the  proposed  reforms  of  the  Federsd  Sal- 
ary Act,  so  that  never  again  will  a  pay 
Increase  take  effect  xmless  the  House  and 
the  Senate  eifflrmatively  approve  that  in- 
crease through  record  votes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HuDxm). 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  512. 

Ordinarily.  I  believe  we  should  adopt 
a  rule  and  have  full  debate  on  a  blU;  but 
in  this  instance.  I  feel  the  issue  is  so  im- 
portant that  If  the  bill  can  be  defeated 


by  not  adopting  the  rule,  I  am  for  de- 
feating It  now. 

Although  it  has  been  suggested  that 
8.  1989  is  not  technically  a  "pay  raise" 
bill,  practically  speaking,  it  is  such,  and 
the  entire  public  believes  it.  Everyone 
supposes — and  I  think  rightly — that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  be  the  precur- 
sor to  a  congressional  pay  raise  from  42,- 
5(X)  to  $52,500  or  some  figure  In  that 
neighborhood. 

I  feel  that  such  a  raise  would  be  un- 
conscionable. It  would  set  a  bad  example 
for  the  country  in  a  time  when  we  are 
tnring  to  hold  the  line  against  infiatlon 
and  limit  wage  and  price  Increases  to 
modest  pr(HX>rtions.  How  could  we  jus- 
tify raising  our  own  salaries  some  20  per- 
cent, when  the  vast  majority  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  are  receiving  at  b^t 
something  around  5  percent?  I  think  it 
would  be  unjustifiable — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Members  of  this  great  body 
have  many  heavy  expenses,  that  many  of 
them  could  use  the  extra  income,  that 
many  of  them  could  command  much 
greater  salaries  on  the  outside,  and  that 
many  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  are  being  paid  here.  But  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  pay  raise  proposals  are 
extravagant  and  should  not  be  enacted. 

Also,  I  believe  we  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for 
us  always  to  vote  on  oiur  own  pay — ^we 
do  not  do  it  in  business  or  our  own  of- 
fices— but  if  the  recommended  pay  hike 
is  going  to  be  an  excessive  one.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  chance  to  express  our 
will  and  Indicate  whether  we  approve  or 
disapprove  of  what  is  proposed  in  our  be- 
half. Therefore,  I  would  hope  for  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this  issue,  whether  it 
comes  on  the  rule  or  the  bill  itself. 

Penally,  I  want  to  say  that  If  the  rule, 
the  bill,  and  finally  the  pay  raise  itself, 
are  adopted,  I  will  feel  conscience  bound 
not  to  accept  the  incresise.  I  believe  I 
made  a  contract  with  my  constituents  to 
serve  and  represent  them  in  this  Con- 
gress at  a  salary  rate  of  $42,500,  and  I 
also  believe  that  having  taken  a  stand 
for  fiscal  conservatism,  balanced  budgets 
and  restraints  on  spending  elsewhere  in 
this  Congress,  to  be  true  to  and  con- 
sistent with  my  own  principles,  I  must 
take  a  similar  stand  on  this  matter. 
Therefore,  to  me,  it  Is  a  matter  of  my  own 
Integrity,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran). 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  As  I  understand  this  meas- 
ure, its  passage  will  almost  Insure  that 
Congress  will  receive  a  pay  increase  this 
year  without  having  to  actually  act  on 
the  matter. 

I  feel  that  the  entire  procedure  needs 
changing,  and  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation for  that  purpose  which  would  re- 
quire that  Members  of  this  House  must 
vote  one  way  or  the  other  on  any  pro- 
posed pay  increase. 
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Across  the  Nation  family  budgets  are 
burdened  by  higher  prices,  wage  restilc- 
tlons  and  heavy  taxes.  Until  Congress 
finds  a  solution  to  the  hardships  caused 
by  these  problems,  I  cannot  understand 
any  Justification  for  a  salary  increase  for 
ourselves.  If  we  really  want  to  restore 
fiscal  integrity  in  our  Oovemment,  the 
best  place  to  begin  is  In  our  own  House. 
Instead  of  spending  more  tax  dollars,  let 
us  conserve  our  financlsd  resources 
where  it  is  possible  and  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  is. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to  insult 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  tax- 
payer by  continuing  this  system  that 
allows  us  to  stand  idly  by  while  some 
Federal  commission  increases  our  sal- 
aries and  at  the  same  time  say  we  can- 
not do  anything  about  it. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Hcuse  to 
change  the  law,  but  not  in  the  mislead- 
ing manner  that  this  bill  would  propose. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  against 
this  measure  and  focus  our  attention  on 
helping  those  on  fixed  Incomes — the 
senior  citizens,  the  veterans  on  pension, 
the  handicapped,  those  wage-earners 
who  because  of  higher  taxes  caiuiot  pos- 
sibly make  ends  meet,  and  those  whose 
financial  future  depends  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomy that  will  permit  a  decent  living 
for  all  our  citizens  free  from  splrallng 
inflation. 

Mr.  BiARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967. 
Congress  enacted  the  Postal  Revenue 
and  Salary  Act,  which  imwisely  estab- 
lished the  Commission  on  Executive,  Leg- 
islative and  Judicial  Salaries.  Since  then, 
this  Commission  has  made  it  very  con- 
venient for  Members  of  Congress  to  en- 
joy a  salary  Increase  without  facing  up 
to  the  decision  themselves. 

I  voted  agalriHt  the  proposition  in  1967 
which,  of  cours<;,  put  me  in  the  category 
of  voting  against  pay  raises  for  Federal 
employees,  and  I  was  subsequently  at- 
tacked on  this  issue  in  the  following  elec- 
tion. 

One  objection  I  cited  at  that  time  was 
the  backdoor  approach  we  were  taking, 
which  would  permit  a  salary  increase 
without  our  even  having  to  cast  a  re- 
corded vote  on  the  question  for  the  infor- 
mation of  our  constituents.  Now  we  are 
again  faced  with  much  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  amount  of  the 
dollars  involved  is  not  the  only  big  factor. 
The  major  factor  is  the  example  that  we 
set  for  the  people  of  this  country.  I  know 
what  people  say  on  Main  Street.  They 
say,  "My  golly.  Are  they  going  to  stand 
with  us  In  trying  to  hold  the  line?"  If  we 
are  going  to  check  inflation,  a  poor  way 
to  go  about  it  Is  for  us  to  pose  an  exam- 
ple of  grievous  irresponsibility  by  voting 
a  salary  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  say  most  Congressmen  are  too 
much  overpaid.  Some  may  be,  but  the 
Important  thing  Is  the  example  of  self- 
dlsclpllne  and  fiscal  restraint  which  we 
In  Congress  must  set.  This  measiue  sets 


a  bad  example,  and  it  should  be  soundly 
defeated. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEI£EN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Bfinnesota  (Mr.  Nxl- 
sxN) .  The  point  he  makes  is  a  good  one: 
Although  the  money  cost  of  a  congres- 
sional pay  increase  is  modest,  the  pattern 
is  disastrous.  It  will  weaken  the  lever  of 
congressional  restraint  and  widen  the  gap 
of  alienation  already  separating  the  Gov- 
errunent  and  the  people.  This  type  of  de- 
vice— the  shocking  irresponsibility  of  our 
deUberately  avoiding  a  direct  vote — is 
bad  government.  The  result,  the  almost 
inevitable  pay  increase  taking  effect  long 
before  the  next  election,  is  bad  morally. 
It  is  also  bad  politics  and  even  worse  eco- 
nomics. In  short,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  said,  there  is  noth- 
ing good  about  this  increase,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  withhold  judgment, 
but  to  vote  down  the  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

QUYER). 

Mr.  QUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
confidence  today  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  going  to  take  a  bold  and 
courageous  step  by  voting  down  the 
salary  bill  before  us. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman,  I  may  not 
have  the  experience  or  overview  of  the 
salary  situation  in  our  Nation's  Capitol, 
but  I  have  a  very  definite  view  on  how  I 
feel  about  economy,  fiscal  responsibility, 
and  what  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
commission  action  affecting  the  salary 
increases  of  5,900  positions. 

I  am  sure  there  is  merit  and  truth  to 
the  statements  of  some  of  our  colleagues, 
that  you  cannot  serve  in  Congress  and 
save  money.  I  am  also  not  too  overly  per- 
siiaded  by  some  Journalists'  presentation 
of  the  so-called  fringe  benefits  and 
emoluments  of  the  congressional  office. 
Most  of  these  are  merely  the  tools  with 
which  we  do  our  Job. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  us  could 
use  additional  funds  for  such  services  as 
newsletters,  purchase  of  newspaper  sub- 
scriptions of  the  papers  in  our  district, 
and  a  dozen  other  legal  and  needed  serv- 
ices not  presently  provided,  but  this  Is  all 
beside  the  point. 

Each  one  of  us  knew  exactly  what  the 
salary  was  when  we  campaigned  for  the 
office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  the 
unsuccessful  candidates  we  defeated 
would  welcome  the  present  salary. 

The  real  issue  today  is  not  whether  this 
package  is  a  precise  salary  raise,  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President,  or  a  dis- 
guised bonanza  in  an  iim'ocent  garment. 
The  issue  is,  whether  this  ts  the  way  and 
this  is  the  day  to  make  salary  Increases. 
I  say  it  is  not. 

I  have  been  an  admirer  of  H.  R. 
Gross  ever  since  I  have  met  him  and  ob- 
served him  in  action.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
watchdogs  of  the  National  Treasury,  and 
in  my  judgmmt  represents  the  greatest 


thing  that  has  happened  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  since  Reverend  Watklnson  per- 
suaded Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon 
Chase  to  put  the  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  our  coins  back  in  the  early 
1860's  whea  morale  was  low  In  this  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  Gross  seals  his  words  with  his 
deeds,  and  is  both  on  hand  and  on  target 
when  the  budget-busters  threaten  our 
economy. 

For  more  than  6  months  we  have 
heard  speeches  reminding  us  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. We  were  variously  told  to 
be  careful  in  our  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation, flood  control,  vocatlcmal  rehabili- 
tation, farm  target  prices,  water  man- 
agement, higher  education,  transporta- 
tion, environment,  social  security,  vet- 
erans, et  cetera. 

If  these  extravagances  beyond  the 
budgetary  recommendations  would  lead 
to  higher  Inflation,  additional  taxes,  and 
ripple-triggering  of  other  program  re- 
quests for  similar  raises,  how  can  support 
of  this  raise  for  personal  higher  tm-iftrleft 
be  Justlfled? 

I  once  heard  that  funeral  dlrecton 
had  a  hard  time  trying  to  look  sad  at  a 
$10,000  funeral.  I  do  not  think  this  body 
need  disguise  its  feelings  on  this  issue. 

We  told  30  million  people  on  social  se- 
curity their  little  increase  of  5.6  percent 
would  have  to  wait  untUJuly  of  next 
year.  A  single  recipient  would  get  a 
whopping  raise  of  from  $161  to  $170  a 
month.  A  married  couple  would  get  a 
fantastic  increase  from  $277  to  $293  a 
month.  « 

The  Federal  mlnlmums  for  our  other 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  wcfht  from  $130 
to  $140  a  month  for  single  people— and 
from  $195  to  $210  for  married  couples. 

Our  3  million  disabled  veterans  ai« 
waiting  for  adequate  Increases,  and  many 
more  veterans  never  did  receive  the  20 
percent  makeup  we  have  talked  about 
giving  them,  from  their  social  security 
short-change. 

While  the  total  amoimt  of  these  pro- 
posed raises  may  seem  small  in  com- 
parison to  our  massive  spending,  how 
can  we  justify  such  an  example  In  the 
face  of  rising  prices,  spiralling  inflation, 
soaring  food  costs,  and  the  myriad  things 
folks  have  to  pay  fer.  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together? 

Perhaps  congressional  salaries  should 
have  been  placed  on  a  system  that  pro- 
vides rises  in  cost  of  living  Indexes.  There 
may  be  even  better  methods  to  handle 
the  matter. 

I  came  prepared  to  support  an  amend- 
ment by  Congressman  John  Rhodes, 
which  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  committee  re- 
port or  recommendation.  It  would  pre- 
vent hiding  behind  procedural  formaU- 
ties.  and  would  prevent  this  body  from  ' 
awarding  itself  an  invisible  raise  by  ••si- 
lence giving  consent." 

Since  Congress  Itself  has  been  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  massive  ^)endlng  In 
the  past,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  set  an  example  today,  by  disapproving 
this  bill,  voting  by  recorded  vote,  setttog 
the  example  for  the  rest  of  the  cotmtry 
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to  follow,  and  be  part  of  the  answer 
Instead  of  being  part  of  the  problem. 

I,  for  one,  have  told  my  people  how 
I  feel,  how  I  shall  vote,  and  how  I  shall 
act  when  opportimlty  arises.  There  is  a 
B&ying  that  "nobody  shoots  the  bartend- 
er when  the  drinks  are  on  the  house."  It 
should  also  be  said  that  "they  may  also 
have  some  new  bartenders  next  time." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
P'rzmzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
wrong  with  this  bill  (S.  1989)  is  what  is 
not  in  it.  Its  principal  flaw  is  that  we  are 
again  giving  away  control  of  costs,  in- 
slgnlficsuit  in  total,  but  enormously  sig- 
nificant in  symbolic  value  to  the  people. 

The  bill  needs  the  Rhodes  amendment 
so  all  Members  will  be  required  to  be 
counted  on  the  question  of  their  own  pay. 
Absent  the  amendment,  the  bill  should 
fall. 

If  the  right  to  vote  were  accorded,  I 
would  vote  for  a  congressional  pay  raise 
subject  to  two  conditions:  First,  it  should 
not  take  effect  during  the  congressional 
term  in  which  the  vote  takes  place,  and 
second,  it  should  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
Federal  gtiidellnes,  or  other  reasonable 
standard  for  periods  prior  to  the  stabili- 
zation program. 

The  Job  of  a  Congressman  deserves  a 
greater  salary.  Many  Members  give  up 
significant  careers  to  serve  the  people. 
All  give  up  a  normal  homellfe  to  accept 
a  Job  with  little  security  and  great  ex- 
pense. The  salary  has  been  fixed  since 
March  of  1969.  A  raise  is  in  order. 

We  have  heard  frequently  that  "it 
takes  a  rich  man  to  run  for  Congress." 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  takes  a  rich  man  to  be  a 
Congressman.  A  pay  raise  would  give  bet- 
ter incentive  for  people  other  than  those 
who  are  personally  wealthy  to  run  for 
Congress.  The  more  people  who  feel  they 
can  run,  the  better  served  our  represent- 
ative government  will  be. 

But,  no  matter  what  the  virtues  of  the 
salary  increase,  I  will  vote  against  this 
bill  if  the  amendment  to  provide  a  vote 
falls.  It  may  not  be  a  sound  procedure 
to  establish  one's  own  pay,  but  the  elec- 
torate favors  that  procedure,  and,  in 
fact,  donands  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  on 

POKT). 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  pay  raises  is  before 
us  today.  The  question  of  how  much  otxr 
elected  Federal  officials  should  be  paid  is 
an  Important  one,  one  which  deserves 
debate  by  the  Congress  and  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  a  salary  increase. 

But  as  one  long  concerned  with  con- 
gressional reform,  I  see  an  even  larger 
issue  confronting  us  today:  The  reform 
of  the  unfortunate  and  yxapttuper  method 
by  which  congressional  pay  Increases  are 
adopted.  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  these  two  questions. 

First,  should  Monbers  of  Congress  re- 
ceive a  pay  raise  at  tills  time?  The  last 


pay  raise  for  Congressmen  was  in  1969, 
at  which  time  our  salary  was  set  at 
142,500.  The  cost  of  living  has  In- 
creased nearly  25  percent  since  then,  so 
it  may  be  argued  that  we  deserve  at  least 
a  cost-of-living  increase.  Members  of 
Congress  who  retired  in  1969  have  re- 
ceived a  20-percent  Increase  in  their  re- 
tirement annuity  since  then;  civil  serv- 
ice employees  have  received  a  32-percent 
increase  during  the  same  time.  I  would 
think  a  proposal  to  provide  for  regular 
cost-of-livinig  increases  for  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  sensible. 

But  the  pc^  raise  question  is  quite 
different  from  a  cost  of  living  increase. 
The  proposal  by  the  Commission  on  Sal- 
aries may  provide  for  an  increase  as 
large  as  $12,500  per  year.  With  inflation 
rampant  throughout  or  economy,  and 
with  phase  4  limiting  wage  increases  for 
the  working  man  to  5.5  percent,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  support  such  a  huge  pay 
increase  for  ourselves.  The  Congress  rep- 
resents the  political  and  governmental 
leadership  of  the  Nation.  As  such  we 
must  lead,  and  we  must  set  an  example 
of  economy  for  the  Nation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  fair  to  ask  my  constituents  to 
limit  their  wage  increases  to  5.5  percent, 
while  voting  a  20  or  25  percent  Increase 
for  myself. 

Second,  when  Congress  increases  the 
salary  of  its  Members,  how  should  It  be 
done?  Not  by  stealth,  not  by  avoiding 
the  question  by  assigiiing  the  task  to  a 
commission  on  salaries.  Not  by  devising 
a  system  whereby  Members  never  even 
vote  on  the  pay  increases.  When  salaries 
are  to  be  Increased  it  should  be  done  in 
the  open,  and  by  a  record  vote  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  And  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Members  should  not  vote 
for  their  own  pay  increases.  There  is  no 
clearer  case  for  a  conflict  of  interest  than 
asking  a  man  to  cast  a  Judicious  vote 
in  favor  of  himself.  Pay  raises  voted  upon 
by  the  Congress  should  become  effective 
after  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  present 
system,  vmder  which  pay  raises  are  rec- 
ommended by  a  commission  and  then 
become  effective  unless  the  Congress  af- 
firmatively votes  them  down,  is  a  poor 
one.  I  believe  it  shoiUd  be  changed.  I 
will  therefore  support  the  rule  on  the 
bill,  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  corrective 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  can  be 
voted  upon.  If  they  pass,  and  if  the  con- 
gressional pay  raise  can  be  limited  to 
5.5  percent,  I  will  support  the  blU.  But 
any  proposal  to  permit  a  larger  pay  in- 
crease to  become  effective  by  congres- 
sional Inaction,  I  will  vigorously  oppose. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  OuBSim) . 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  Job  of  being  a  Congressman  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Jobs  any  hu- 
man being  could  hold.  The  respon- 
sibilities are  tremendous  and  the  work- 
load great.  Decisions  are  made  here 
which  mean  war  or  peace  ac  which  in- 
volve the  future  of  humanity.  The  Job 


is  so  important  that  it  ought  to  have 
people  occupying  it  who  are  worth  $50,000 
a  year.  And  if  they  are  not  worth  it,  they 
should  not  be  here. 

I  have  never  been  accused  of  beings  an 
overbearing  egotist,  but  I  say  to  you  in 
aU  frankness  that  I  think  I  am  worth 
$50,000  a  year,  and  I  am  grieved  that 
so  many  people  have  come  down  in  this 
well  today  and  confessed  that  they  are 
not  worth  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in  the 
evening  of  December  11, 1967,  this  House 
considered  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  which  delegated  to  the  President 
authority  over  the  pay  of  Monbers  of 
CoQgress,  the  Federal  Judiciary  aiul  top 
officials  In  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies. 

I  exposed  the  conference  report  be- 
cause it  was  a  dangerous  and  unwar- 
ranted delegation  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent— an  irresponsible  act  on  the  paut  of 
Congress,  and  I  warned  that  "at  the 
roots  of  this  Christmas  tree  is  a  big  can 
of  worms." 

I  suggest  that  the  worms  have  gotten 
out  of  the  can. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  considering  this  bill  to- 
day is  siofClclent  proof  that  the  Christmas 
package  which  this  body  bought  In  De- 
cember of  1967 — and  I  remind  you  that 
it  originally  cleared  the  House  by  only 
12  votes — has  not  lived  up  to  the  war- 
ranties that  were  attached  to  it  by  its 
sponsors. 

Certainly  It  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
implied  guarantee,  given  so  glibly  during 
debate  at  that  time,  that  Members  of 
the  House  would  be  taken  "off  the  spot" 
with  respect  to  their  own  pay. 

The  situation  here  and  now  is  evidence 
the  Members  are  "not  off  the  si>ot."  They 
are  going  to  have  to  vote  today — and  I 
hope  by  recorded  vote — on  this  bill  which 
directs  the  President  to  submit  a  pay 
recommendation  by  August  31  in  this 
nonelection  year. 

If  the  bill  passes  you  will,  upon  return- 
ing from  the  August  recess,  have  to  vote 
again,  up  or  down,  on  the  pay  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  you  should  have.  Thus  jrou 
will  get  two  votes  for  the  price  of  one.  a 
situation  sponsors  of  the  original  legis- 
lation were  so  cleverly  trying  to  avoid. 

Since  Congress  reconvened  last  Janu- 
ary, there  has  been  a  continuing  debate 
both  here  and  throughout  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  congressional  versus 
executive  powers  and  privileges.  I  have 
sat  here  day  after  day  listening  to  one 
Member  after  another,  and  in  particular 
to  the  leadership  of  this  body,  expound- 
ing on  the  dire  need  to  reassert  congres- 
sional authority  and  leadership  in  mat- 
ters of  vittd  national  policy. 

Consideration  of  Impoundment  legis- 
lation last  Wednesday  produced  a  classic 
debate  on  the  powers  of  the  executive 
versus  those  of  Congress. 

So  It  strikes  me  as  strange.  Indeed,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  the  House  is  even  seriously 
considering  this  bill  which  has  as  one  of 
its  new  and  major  provisions  the  turn- 
ing over  to  the  President  of  the  power  to 
recommend  the  pay  of  the  leadership  of 
Congress — the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Uie 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
both  bodies. 

On  January  3,  the  opening  day  of  the 
93d  Congress,  cnix  distinguished  Speaker, 
Bffr.  Albebt,  in  accepting  his  electim  by 
the  House,  stated : 

The  House  of  BepresentatiTes  miist  alwmya 
Mfeguard  Its  constitutional  role  u  a  strong 
and  Influential  branch  of  our  National  Oov- 
emment;  In  my  view,  the  most  vital  branch 
springing  from  and  nourished  by  our  peo- 
ple. 

To  that  end.  I  give  you  my  pledge  that  I 
will  work  harder  for  that  purpose  in  this 
session  than  I  have  ever  worked  In  my  life. 

I  can  only  assume.  In  view  of  those 
words,  uttered  only  7  months  ago,  that 
the  Speaker  opposes  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  an  incredible 
performance  if  we  here  today  say  in  ef- 
fect to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  we  in  Congress  have  neither  the 
courage  nor  capability  of  setting  our  own 
salaries  or  those  of  our  leadership;  that 
this  is  a  power  we  willingly,  spinelessly, 
and  overtiy  delegate  to  him. 

Slice  it  thick  or  thin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  biU  sets  the  stage  for  a  pay  increase 
as  recommended  by  the  President  in  this 
nonelection  year  and  every  nonelection 
year  thereafter. 

This  backdoor  attempt  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  operat- 
ing at  a  deficit,  when  the  economy  is  la- 
boring under  restraints  and  controls  in 
an  effort  to  halt  Inflation,  and  at  a  time 
^len  every  Member  of  Congress  ought 
to  be  committed  to  reducing  Federal 
spending  and  balancing  the  budget. 

I  predict.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  move 
to  pass  the  buck  to  the  President  and  slip 
through  the  backdoor  of  the  White  House 
to  get  a  pay  raise  before  the  Section 
campaign  of  next  year,  is  not  going  to 
deceive  the  taxpayers  and  voters 
throughout  the  country. 

The  rule  and  this  legislation  ought  to 
be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
House  will  adjourn  reasonably  early  to- 
day in  oitLer  that  the  Members  may  go 
to  Baltimore  for  a  baseball  game.  I  would 
think  the  ball  game  would  be  enough  fun 
and  frolic  for  one  day. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  the  rule 
and  scutUe  further  consideration  of  this 
bill  which  has  for  its  purpose  setting  the 
stage  for  a  pay  increase  in  this  nonelec- 
tion year.  The  ball  game  ought  to  provide 
enough  fun  and  gamesmanship  for  one 
day. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  genUeman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, (Mr.  Wtman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
this  rule.  I  also  oppose  a  salary  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress  at  this  time 


when  we  are  being  asked  to  hold  the 
line  on  prices  tmd  wages  in  the  fight 
against  infiaUon. 

It  is  undeniable  that  any  significant  in- 
crease in  pay  for  Congress  would  make 
it  dlfiScult  if  not  impossible  for  Congress 
to  vote  to  deny  similar  increases  for  oth- 
ers. The  cost  to  the  Government,  and 
hence  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
for  pay  increases  in  both  military  and 
civilian  branches  over  the  last  4  years, 
has  been  enormous.  The  annual  budget 
requirements  for  this  nms  into  the  bil- 
lions and  accoimts  in  no  small  measure 
for  the  huge  deficits  that  in  turn  have 
led  to  the  cheapening  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
and  a  growing  lack  of  public  confidence 
at  home  and  abroad  in  the  will  of  the 
UJ3.  Government  to  nm  a  businesslike 
fiscal  operation  or  attain  a  balanced 
budget. 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  good  case 
can  be  stated  for  a  pay  increase.  Recent- 
ly there  have  been  no  less  than  six  auto- 
matic pay  Increases  for  the  civilian 
branch  and  specific  increases  for  military 
personnel.  In  addition  there  is  llttie  real 
comparability  between  and  with  private 
industry  pay  levels  for  executives  han- 
dling anything  near  the  responsibilities 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  each  rep- 
resent not  only  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
constituents  but  billions  of  dollars  in 
value  of  constituent  business  payrolls. 

Tet  this  is  not  the  time  for  a  pay  raise. 

The  vote  on  this  rule  will  be  inter- 
preted as  a  vote  favoring  a  pay  raise  even 
though  the  bill  itself  does  not  dlrectiy 
call  for  a  raise  but  only  requires  the 
Salary  Commission  to  report  every  2 
years  instead  of  every  4  years.  The  ob- 
jective, of  course,  is  to  have  smaller  in- 
creases recommended,  but  more  fre- 
quently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  Oppose  the  bill 
and  also  the  rule  and  urge  its  rejection 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentieman  fnxn 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bubkx)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  have  been 
listening  to  these  speeches  against  a  pay 
raise  for  many  years,  and  the  question  I 
raise  here  today  is  that  all  those  who  are 
voting  against  the  pay  raise  and  speaking 
against  the  pay  raise,  will  they  refuse  It 
if  it  is  voted?  I  think  that  is  the  real 
test,  the  real  test  of  sincerity. 

As  I  say,  I  have  been  listening  to  so 
many  Members  down  through  the  years 
spealcing  out  against  a  pay  raise,  and 
then  watch  them  quietly  disappearing 
Into  the  shadows,  and  they  are  not 
around  here  to  stand  up  on  a  recorded 
vote,  or  anything  tiise.  But  in  the  Rxcord 
their  speeches  are  against  a  pay  raise, 
and  they  send  that  back  to  their  con- 
stltuoits. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  sincere  here. 
I  do  not  mind  voting  for  a  pay  raise.  I 


think  that  imder  the  conditions  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Ccmgress  operate 
today  that  a  pay  raise  can  be  Justified, 
and  I  will  so  notify  the  peoi^  of  my 
district. 

But  as  to  those  people  who  speak  out 
against  the  pay  raise,  who  are  rising  to 
extend  their  remarks,  I  wonder  whether 
they  will  put  in  those  remarks  whether 
or  not  they  intend  to  take  the  pay  raise 
if  it  is  voted  for? 

This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be 
true. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  miajorlty 
leader,  the  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Null). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
interesting  listening  to  all  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  asking  for  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks.  I  Imow  that  some  of  them  are 
doing  it  for  home  consiimption,  and  they 
will  bring  it  to  their  local  reporter  in  a 
Mercedes  Benz,  or  some  car  of  that  type. 
There  are  those  that  believe  that  this 
should  be  a  rich  man's  group. 

When  I  came  to  -the  Congress  some 
20  years  ago  I  can  remember  talking 
to  Tom  Flaherty  who  served  in  the  Con- 
gress before  me.  I  said  to  him.  "Tom,  why 
did  you  quit  the  Congress?  You  had  no 
opposition,  you  were  a  great  Congress- 
man." He  said,  "I  was  here  in  the  Con- 
gress bVi  yecu9,  and  I  am  now  In  debt 
$18,000." 

He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  trsdng  to 
get  out  of  debt.  And  you  know,  at  that 
time  they  were  receiving  about  $8,500  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  met  a  Korean 
who  was  traveling  with  the  Interparlia- 
mentary delegation.  Hd  told  me  that  he 
earned  his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  with  a  study  comparing  a  Con- 
gressman after  he  had  tetired  from  Con- 
gress, with  a  man  from  the  administra- 
tion, who  had  left  the  Government. 

He  said,  "If  the  American  people  had 
known  the  shallow  way  in  which  the 
Congressmen  were  treated  in  later  life, 
those  people  would  have  hung  their 
heads  in  shame." 

I  mentioned  to  him  the  fact  that,  since 
then,  increases  had  come  along,  and  that 
a  ];>ension  bill  for  them  had  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  my  friend,  the 
gentieman  from  California,  Mr.  Gua- 
SBB.  for  having  the  coiu*age  to  stand 
up  here  and  support  a  pay  raise  this  year. 

As  I  have  said,  and  as  the  distinguished 
genUeman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bttrkx)  has  said,  so  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers speak  for  home  consumption,  to  get 
it  to  their  local  press.  They  will  take  a 
walk,  they  will  sneak  here  and  they  will 
sneak  there,  but  If  the  pay  raise  goes 
through,  they  will  be  the  first  in  line  to 
grab  it.  They  will  have  no  qualms  then. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this: 
There  is  misconception  about  this  blU. 
This  bill  contains  no  pay  raise.  The 
Members  know  it,  and  everybody  else 
knows  it.  This  bill  contains  no  pay  raise. 
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Let  us  go  through  the  bill  and  see  what  It 
really  does.  It  provides  for  a  salary  re- 
view by  the  President's  Salary  Commis- 
sion every  2  shears  rather  than  every  4 
years.  This  would  avoid  recommending 
sizable  increases  at  one  time.  In  the  past 
there  have  been  sizable  increases  and 
there  has  been  criticism. 

If  we  came  in  every  2  years  and  we 
oitxe  on  a  cost-!Of -living  btisis,  then  there 
,vould  not  be  criticism.  There  could  not 
oe  the  criticism  because  we  would  not  be 
ti  ylng  to  get  in  line  again,  as  we  are  now. 
J  y  comparison,  consider  the  fact  that 
since  we  have  had  a  pay  raise  there  have 
been  six  automatic  cost-of-living  pay 
raises  for  civil  service  employees.  Yet 
there  are  6,000  total  Government  em- 
ployees unable  to  get  a  pay  raise  al- 
though the  cost  of  living  for  them  has 
gone  up  24  percent.  Just  like  it  has  for 
everybody  else. 

The  biU  further  requires  the  President 
to  send  his  recommendation  to  us  by 
August  31  rather  than  in  January.  Ttue, 
the  bill  takes  the  Issue  out  of  the  election 
year.  Ihis  was  the  intent  of  the  present 
law,  but  the  President  delayed  appoint- 
ing of  the  Commission,  and  it  could  not 
make  its  presentation  last  January  as  it 
was  supposed  to. 

.  The  bill  today  would  nail  down  the 
provision  that  the  recommendation  must 
be  made  in  the  First  Session  of  each 
Congres.''.  As  the  Members  know,  if  we 
pass  thii  bill,  the  President  would  send 
his  recommendation  to  us  by  August  31, 
and  it  would  then  be  up  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  re- 
port a  disapproval  resolution  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  We  are  not  changing  this 
method.  We  are  merely  advancing  it 
from  January  to  Aqgust.  This  change  in 
machinery  was  supported  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  the  Senate  passed  it  unanimously. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Salary  Commission  has 
recommended  to  the  President,  and  he 
has  not  sent  us  his  recommendation.  All 
I  Icnow  is  the  rumors  that  are  bruited 
about,  and  the  nunors  are  about  that 
the  Commission  is  going  to  recommend 
$10,000  pay  raise  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  $42,500  to  $52,500.  I  do  not 
know  If  there  is  any  truth  in  that.  That 
is  rimior;  that  is  speculation.  The  nmior 
and  speculation  have  it  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  not  going 
to  go  for  that;  that  he  is  going  to  give 
the  Members  a  5.1  percent  increase,  and 
that  5.1  percent  increase  would  give  the 
Members  a  salary  incretise  of  $2,300. 
That  is  what  the  rumor  is,  and  I  have 
pretty  good  sources  on  these  rumors. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  it  is  up 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  to  whether  he  wants  to  recommend 
that  5.1  percent  increase  or  whether  he 
wants  to  recommend  nothing. 


So  we  are  not  voting  for  a  pay  raise 
here  this  afternoon. 

Many  of  the  Members  who  have  re- 
quested permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  are  misinforming  the  peo- 
ple at  home.  They  are  not  voting  today 
on  a  pay  raise.  Only  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  this  law  has  the 
right  to  make  a  recommendation  to  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for 
one,  resent  the  implication  that  some  of 
us  are  doing  this  only  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts if  he  will  use  his  best  efforts  to 
see  that  we  do  have  a  recorded  vote  on 
this  floor  for  or  against  such  a  pay  raise. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Believe  me,  I  have  t>een 
in  public  life  for  35  years.  I  have  never 
ducked  an  issue  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  duck  this  one  or  I  would  not  be 
speaking  up  here. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  WUl  the  gentleman  go 
for  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes,  I  would  go  for  a 
rollcall  vote  at  this  moment  if  we  could. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  we 
could  somehow  or  other  get  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  a  few  years  ago  which 
would  provide  a  floor  of  $10,000  and  a 
ceiling  of  $50,000  and  let  each  Member 
come  in  and  certify  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Congress  what  he  is  worth,  and  that 
would  be  what  he  would  get,  vre  could 
solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  has  outlined  some  of  the 
uncertainties  in  this  leglslaticHi.  I  imder- 
stand  there  is  a  further  uncertainty,  and 
that  is  that  the  pay  increase  in  the  sense 
of  when  we  get  it  may  not  occur  for  30 
days  thereafter  but  it  could  be  any  time 
the  President  chooses,  perhaps  sometime 
in  1974,  perhaps  in  Jsmuary  or  March  or 
April  or  June.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  summarize  by  say- 
ing this  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  nobody  else  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  pay  raise  is  recommended.  He  can 
accept  the  recommendation  of  that  Com- 
mission, or  he  can  recommend  the  5.1 
percent  or  he  can  tiuTi  in  nothing.  I  want 
to  warn  the  Members  that  if  we  do  not 
act  now  there  may  be  no  pay  raise  next 
year  for  the  Congrescs  or  for  the  8,000 
employees  who  come  under  this  Act  and 
there  may  be  none  imtil  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
why  the  gentleman  thinks  it  is  a  good 


thing  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident? I  thought  under  the  Constitu- 
tion it  was  our  responsibility.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  wrong  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man thinks  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
I  think  the  obvious  answer  is  the  flood  of 
Members  who  ran  to  the  microphone  and 
wanted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, lliat  is  the  obvious  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  resent  very  strongly  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  motives  of  those  who  op- 
pose this  bill  as  expressed  by  the  two 
previous  speakers  from  Massacusetts.  I 
was  tempted  to  request  that  their  words 
be  "taken  down"  but  I  did  not  do  so. 

There  are  some  Members  in  the  Con- 
gress who  happen  to  be  very  sincere  in 
their  beliefs.  I  happen  to  know  some 
Monbers  who  have  not  accepted  previous 
pay  raises  to  keep  for  their  own  use,  but 
have  taken  those  pay  raises  emd  given 
them  for  college  scholarships;  to  religious 
organizations,  or  to  benevolent  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  some 
gentlemen  cannot  xmderstand  sincerity 
when  they  hear  it. 

I  resale  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Uoall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
intended  to  speak  on  the  rule  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  vote  on  the  rule  is  go- 
ing to  be  made  a  test  vote  by  many  so  I 
want  to  leave  with  them  a  couple  of 
thoughts. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  a  study  by  the  Commission 
and  that  Commission  report  contrary  to 
every  newspaper  report  we  have  read 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  of 
America  does  not  cover  Congressmen 
only.  About  2,500  top  positions  in  the 
three  Federal  branches  are  directly 
covered  by  this  new  salary  plan  rec- 
ommended by  this  Commission.  Another 
2.000  or  3,000  top  positions  are  in- 
directly involved  through  the  effect  of 
compression. 

We  can  vote  down  the  rule  and  we  can 
vote  down  the  bill  and  the  salary  plan 
is  stll  going  to  come  to  Congress.  The 
President  is  mandated  under  the  1967 
law  to  act  on  that  report  and  send  it  to 
Congress. 

So  the  question  before  us  today  is  will 
the  President  send  it  to  Congress  in 
August  or  in  January?  There  are  2,500 
newspapers,  I  guess,  in  this  country  and 
I  have  not  read  one  of  them  yet  which 
has  mentioned*  anything  In  connection 
with  this  legislation  that  would  suggest 
that  anyone  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  covered. 

The  President,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  said,  can  make  the  comprehensive 
salary  plan  effective  after  the  next  elec- 
tion, or  the  next  month,  or  next  year,  or 
never;  or,  he  can  recommend  a  pay  cut 
for  the  top  2,500  or  5,000  officials  in  the 
Federal  Government  if  he  chooses  to  do 
so. 
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While  we  debate  this  legislation  today, 
there  are  a  nimaber  of  points  I  want  to 
make  very  clear. 

As  of  this  moment,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation on  what  the  President  will  recom- 
mend for  congressional  action.  I  specifi- 
cally have  not  decided  whether  to  op- 
pose or  support  a  pay  adjustment  for 
our  Federal  executives.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  Federal  judiciary.  It  will  de- 
pend in  large  measure  on  what  the  Pres- 
ident recommends  to  us,  and  his  evalua- 
tion of  the  necessity  and  size  of  such 
adjustments. 

So  let  me  repeat:  When  I  learn  what 
President  Nixon  requests,  I  will  evaluate 
and  decide  at  that  time  whether  or  not 
to  support  an  adjustment  in  pay  for  all 
persons  covered  under  the  1967  Pay  Act. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  act  without 
all  the  facts  and  to  Ignore  a  Presidential 
request. 

Let  me  also  F>oint  out  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  legislation  before  us  is  a  me- 
chanical change  to  the  existing  law.  It 
does  not  call  for  any  pay  raises,  it  does 
not  speed  up  the  effective  date  of  any 
pay  raise,  it  simply  says  that  Congress 
should  vote  on  any  recommendations  of 
the  President  in  September  of  the  appli- 
cable year,  and  to  do  this  every  2  years, 
rather  than  every  4.  It  is  still  up  to  the 
President  to  recommend  an  amount  and 
a  time  when  he  thinks  such  adjustments 
should  go  into  effect,  Just  as  it  is  still 
Congress  right  to  decide  whether  any 
raises  at  all  should  go  into  effect. 

Therefore,  I  for  one  reserve  my  rights. 
I  want  to  see  what  the  President  suggests. 
You  can,  with  complete  consistency,  be 
for  the  rule,  for  the  bill,  and  still  be  Ir- 
revocably against  any  pay  raise  now  or 
next  year  or  the  next  decade.  This  bill 
and  this  rule  deal  specifically  and  only 
with  procedures  and  mechanics  under 
established  provisions  of  law.  That  is  the 
first  thing  I  wanted  to  talk  about. 

Now,  I  confess  I  have  never  under- 
stood all  this  talk  of  the  kind  we  have 
heard  today,  about  the  procedure  for 
adjusting  salaries  as  contained  in  the 
1967  law.  I  wrote  down  some  of  the  words 
which  were  used:  "connivance,"  "cyni- 
cal," "insulting;"  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress votes  on  salary  plans  we  are  told 
Is  the  ultimate  test  of  our  manhood,  or 
courage.  So  many  have  asked  why  pro- 
ponents are  not  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted?  I  have  never  understood  the 
logic  underlying  these  arguments.  I  hope 
someone  some  day  will  tell  me  where  in 
the  Bible  or  on  what  page  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  where  in  the  Federalist  papers 
or  in  the  writings  of  "niomas  Jefferson 
can  be  found  the  ultimate,  undying  moral 
principle  that  legislators  always  must 
vote  on  their  own  pay,  or  be  guilty  of  in- 
decency, lack  of  manhood,  political  cour- 
age, or  something  else  of  vital  signifi- 
cance. 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  a  far  different 
principle  which  is  now  Imbedded  in  the 
law  by  a  vote  of  this  Congress  in  1967. 
I  want  to  defend  that  system,  because 
that  system  proposes  a  different  stand- 
ard. Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  it  is. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  will  be  shocked. 

That  principle  is  that  no  man  should 


fix  his  own  pay.  We  do  not  do  it  in  in- 
dustry; we  do  not  do  it  in  education;  we 
do  not  do  it  in  our  own  offices.  Where  in 
Heaven's  name  did  this  principle  come 
from  that  only  Congressmen  should  fix 
their  own  pay?  This  new  system  of  1967 
says  that  it  is  wrong  and  unfair  for  legis- 
lators only  to  fix  their  own  pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  we 
suggested  that  we  get  some  citizens  and 
taxpayers  involved  in  this  process.  We 
asked  some  outside  people  who  are  not 
Congressmen,  who  are  not  Federal 
Judges,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  do  not  direct  the  FBI,  the 
Forest  Service,  or  any  other  executive 
office;  bring  them  into  the  act  so  that  we 
have  some  citizen  input  and  not  put  this 
load  solely  on  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Supp>ose  a  person  ran  a  company  and 
had  two  or  three  divisions  such  as  sales, 
promotion,  and  production.  Would  any- 
one say  that  each  one  of  the  major 
executives  should  fix  his  own  pay  and  do 
it  on  national  television  Just  before  the 
stockholders  meeting.  A  more  reasonable 
policy  would  say:  "Let  us  have  a  com- 
mittee of  stockholders  and  senior  officials 
come  in  and  take  a  look  at  the  company 
and  see  what  it  is  paying  its  top  men, 
compare  opposite  members  in  different 
divisions,  see  what  they  are  paying  in 
some  comparable  Industries,  and  try  to 
get  a  rational  system.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple involved. 

My  friends,  I  love  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  this  Congress.  I  have 
done  as  much  as  I  could  do  in  my  years 
here  to  help  elevate  this  Congress.  I 
have  tried  to  see  to  it  that  we  keep 
salary  levels  such  that  we  did  not  have 
just  wealthy  men  or  hacks  serving  here. 
I  have  tried  to  find  some  way  of  creating 
a  system  that  will  get  and  keep  men  and 
women  of  talent  and  skill  who  could 
make  it  a  career.  Somehow,  someway, 
there  oiight  to  be  a  logical,  national, 
continuing,  periodic  and  noncontroversial 
way  to  adjust  pay  for  the  top  people  in 
Congress  and  in  the  other  two  branches. 
But  I  guess  we  haven't  found  it. 

Do  the  Members  know  how  many  ad- 
justments of  congressional  pay  there 
have  been  in  the  last  century?  Six — six 
In  the  last  century.  There  have  been  only 
nine  since  1788,  all  during  a  period  when 
we  have  had  this  philosophy  of  a  lack 
of  courage,  manhood,  do  not  delegate,  do 
not  let  anybody  else  but  legislators  be 
involved  in  the  fixing  of  pay. 

If  the  Members  want  to  go  back  to 
that  system,  fine,  but  I  suggest  to  them 
as  a  better  principle  of  political  science 
that  no  man  in  public  life  should  fix 
his  own  pay;  that  more  representative 
groups  have  that  responsibility.  The  re- 
port now  on  the  President's  desk  was 
made  by  an  outstanding  commission  of 
lawyers,  labor  leaders,  and  businessmen 
who  know  what  executive  talent  is  worth 
In  this  competition  for  brains.  They  have 
made  a  reconunendation  to  the  President. 


The  very  least  we  could  do — the  very 
least  we  should  do  is  let  the  President 
submit  that  recommendatl<»i  to  us,  and 
then  decide  what  we  want  to  do  about  it 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
xirge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
rule.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  taking 
time  to  debate  leglslaticm  which  would 
provide  us  with  a  pay  raise  when  there 
are  so  many  pressing  problems  in  the  Nar 
tion  which  deserve  and  need  our  atten- 
tion. I  am  baffled  by  the  fact  that  just 
last  week,  we  approved  legislation  which 
will  set  a  spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  yet.  if  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will 
add  to  Federal  spending,  not  reduce  it. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  where  is  the  logic  In 
all  this.  I  am  afraid  it  escapes  me. 

Must  we  t>e  reminded  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  being  hard  put  to  make 
ends  meet  each  month  and  yet  we  are 
considering  a  bill  which  could  possibly 
raise  our  congressional  salaries  by  25  to 
30  [>ercent.  And  what  is  more,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  speed  up  the  whole  process 
so  that  the  raise  will  be  effective  even 
sooner.  Are  we  going  to  throw  care  to  the 
winds  and  lose  all  sense  of  fiscal  integ- 
rity? I  certainly  hope  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  keep  hearing  talk 
about  the  need  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
assert its  authority.  Well,  I  also  believe 
the  Congress  needs  to  reassert  its  repre- 
sentation of  the  American  taxpayers  and 
reassert  its  responsibilities  to  vote  In  a 
manner  which  will  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  taxpayers.  We  have  been  telling 
them  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
tighten  their  own  belts,  yet  we  are  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  go  home  in 
August  to  visit  with  my  constituents,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  the 
Congress  struck  a  blow  for  fiscal  integrity 
by  voting  down  this  bill.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  tell  them  that  the  Congress  practices 
what  it  preaches  by  denying  themselves 
a  pay  raise  at  this  time.  Therefore.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  and  consider 
car^ully  their  vote  this  afternoon.  I  urge 
an  overwhelming  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  Presidential  commission 
will  recommend.  If  smything,  in  the  way 
of  pay  raises  for  top  Federal  executives. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  judiciary. 

It  seems  predictable  that  some  increase 
of  some  type  probably  .will  be  recom- 
mended by  that  conunisslon,  since  ap- 
proximately 5  years  will  have  eliuMed 
since  the  last  time  pay  levels  were  estab- 
lished for  these  categories,  and  since  the 
administration  Is  reporting  such  great 
difficulty  in  attractiiig  the  tjrpe  of  per- 
sonnel it  desires  for  the  high-level  execu- 
tive posts  covered  imder  these  categories. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  seems 
desirable  to  speak  a  word  of  caution.  Any 
large  increase — any  increase  that  might 
exceed  the  President's  wage  and  price 
guidelines — would  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
inappropriate  and  particularly  ill-timed. 

While  its  direct  effect  in  dollars  no 
doubt  would  be  negligible  since  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  people  would  be 
affected,  a  large  increstse  for  those  at  the 
top  levels  of  government— Congress  in- 
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eluded — could  set  the  worst  possible  ex- 
ample in  our  efforts  to  inspire  voluntary 
wage  and  price  restraints  In  the  control 
cS.  Inflation. 

Of  all  people,  those  of  us  at  the  top 
levels  of  government — executive,  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial — have  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility to  set  an  example  of  re- 
straint. 

So  long  as  we  are  asking  others  to 
forego  large  Increases  In  the  common 
battle  against  inflation,  those  of  us  In 
policymaking  positions  of  government 
emphatically  ought  to  do  the  same. 

This  bill,  of  course,  does  not  provide 
for  any  Increase.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
rule  to  permit  its  orderly  consideration. 
But  I  do  consider  It  timely  to  speak  this 
word  of  caution  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. Any  Increase  recommended  for 
top  levels  of  Federal  ofBclaldom  should 
stay  within  the  cost  of  living  statistics 
and  within  the  Presidential  guidelines 
for  annual  increases  allowed  for  the  rest 
of  the  citizenry. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  S.  1989,  which  would 
change  existing  procedures  for  approv- 
ing pay  increases  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Senators,  Judges  and  high-rank- 
ing executive  branch  ofBcials. 

Despite  equities  on  the  side  of  more 
regular  adjustments  in  high  level  Fed- 
eral salaries,  there  is  a  factor  which 
none  of  us  can  ignore,  which  I  feel  out- 
weighs all  of  the  argimients  in  favor 
of  this  bill  which  will  be  put  forth  con- 
cerning fair  compensation  and  go€Kl 
Oovemment  management.  The  fact  is 
that  this  Nation  is  facing  an  unprece- 
dented challenge  to  its  economic  viability 
in  the  world.  The  stability  of  the  dollar, 
the  deficit  in  our  trsule  balance,  and  the 
fact  that  our  own  economy  has  been 
Infected  by  the  worldwide  disease  of  in- 
flation are  crucial  to  the  appropriateness 
of  considering  steps  toward  increasing 
the  salaries  of  the  highest  paid  Federal 
o£acials  at  this  time.  Despite  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  these 
salaries  in  4  years,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
justify  a  large  Increase  at  a  time  when 
the  Oovemment  Itself  Is  encouraging 
stiff  limitations  on  wage  Increases 
throughout  the  economy. 

In  this  atmosphere.  I  see  no  way  In 
which  a  bill  which  paces  the  way  for 
rapid  and  substantial  Increases  In  high- 
level  Federal  salaries  can  be  supported. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  must  bear 
substantial  official  expenses  out  of  my 
personal  salary,  and  who  has  no  sources 
of  outside  Income,  a  pay  Increase  would  be 
most  welcome.  But  at  a  time  when  many 
people  In  this  Nation  who  live  on  fixed 
or  nearly  fixed  low  incomes  are  having 
difficulty  buying  food  and  pajring  rent, 
and  at  a  time  when  cutbacks  are  pro- 
posed for  programs  aimed  at  helping 
the  poor  and  the  elderly.  I  cannot  justify 
a  vote  which  could  restilt  In  an  increase 
at  this  time  of  several  thousand  dollars 
In  the  pay  of  those  earning  $36,000  a  year 
or  more. 

Several  arguments  have  been  raised  In 
support  of  this  bill,  which  I  believe,  de- 
serve notice  and  discussion.  First  is  the 


fact  that  none  of  the  officials  covered  In 
this  legislation  have  received  increases 
since  1969.  In  the  past  4  years  we  have 
experienced  more  Uian  a  24-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  Index,  and  in 
the  same  period,  other  Oovemment  sal- 
aries have  climbed  approximately  37  per- 
cent. Adding  to  the  argximent  of  those 
favoring  this  legislation  is  the  fact  that 
the  1968  Salary  Commission  recom- 
mended a  pay  rate  of  $50,000  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Senators,  but  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  while  agreeing  that  such 
an  amount  was  "justified,"  recommended 
$42,500  as  being  "preferable  and  more 
likely  to  receive  the  necessary  support." 

Another  argument  used  in  behalf  of 
a  pay  raise  for  high-level  Oovemment 
officials  is  the  bottleneck  that  has  been 
created  at  the  $36,000  level  in  OS  16, 17, 
and  18  positions,  many  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  cost  of  living  statistics  would 
receive  upward  of  $41,000  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Ud  oa  Federal  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  salaries. 

It  is  true  that  if  no  adjustments  are 
permitted  in  the  salaries  of  those  high- 
level  executive  officials,  whose  pay  is  now 
frozen,  the  Oovemment  may  stand  to 
lose  some  of  its  best  people,  particularly 
In  fields  where  ccmiparable  private  sec- 
tor salaries  have  climbed  rapidly  since 
1969. 

The  problem  with  the  present  system 
of  setting  executive,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial salaries  Is  that  doing  it  every  4  years 
leaves  almost  no  alternative  to  large 
jumps  in  these  salary  amounts.  Rumors 
about  the  salary  commission  recom- 
mendations which  will  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  year  are  that  they  include  rec- 
ommendations for  about  a  $12,500  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  Congressmen 
and  Smators.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  believe  that  such  Increases 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  effect  dur- 
ing the  same  Congress  which  approves 
them.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  any  Increase 
of  such  magnitude  should  be  approved 
without  a  mandatory  rollcall  vote  In  the 
Congress. 

I  do.  however,  feel  there  Is  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  the  present  system  which 
needlessly  backlogs  high-level  salaries  In 
the  Executive,  and  which  requires  Con- 
gress to  weigh  massive  increases  for  it- 
self and  other  Federal  officials  every  4 
years.  I  see  no  reason  why  these  Federal 
salaries  should  be  treated  differently 
frcHn  salaries  of  all  other  Federal  em- 
ployees, which  are  currently  under  a  sys- 
tem of  automatic  adjustments  tied  to  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  Few  persons 
would  or  should  object  to  giving  5.5  per- 
cent increases  based  on  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  to  legislators,  judges, 
and  high-level  executive  officials. 

Such  a  plan  would  mean  that  any  in- 
creases In  these  salaries  would  be  within 
the  economic  stabilization  guidelines  for 
WEige  Increases  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  would  avoid  the  4-year 
bottleneck  problem  created  by  the  pres- 
ent system.  Today,  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee who  was  earning  $36,000  in  1969 
is  getting  the  samie  salary  in  dollars,  but 
the  real  value  of  his  income  in  terms  of 


1969  dollars  Is  about  $27,000.  Thus,  this 
system  of  reviewing  salaries  has  meant  a 
$9,000  cut  in  real  Income  for  these  em- 
ployees. Of  course,  the  decrease  in  real 
income  is  even  greater  for  those  in  high- 
er salary  brackets. 

Since  this  bill  would  not  adopt  this 
sensible  plan  of  anniial  cost-of-living 
Increases,  and  would  only  change  the 
timing  azid  the  groimd  rules  for  adopting 
lump  sum  increases  for  Federal  officials. 
I  must  oppose  the  bill. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  I  can 
see  no  justification  for  an  increase  which 
would  make  up  for  the  past  4  years  of  in- 
flation taking  effect  until  the  newly- 
elected  94th  Congress  convenes  in  Janu- 
ary 1975. 

Perhaps,  before  the  end  of  this  C(xi- 
gress,  a  more  appropriate  salary  proce- 
diu%  such  as  the  one  I  have  suggested  can 
be  considered  and  adopted. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  war  powers  bill 
recently  there  was  a  great  deal  of  time 
devoted  to  a  restoration  of  Congress  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  Oovemment.  At  the 
time  I  pointed  out  that  Congress  Indeed 
must  regain  its  prerogatives  as  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government.  I  also  said 
that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  assert 
ourselves  on  the  domestic  front.  In  other 
words,  in  the  area  of  economic  and  social 
programs  let  us  stop  legislating  power 
away  to  the  Executive. 

Well,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  is  going  to  make  it  easy 
for  us.  His  amendment  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  help  us  retrieve  lost 
power.  His  amendment  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  help  us  recapture  our 
self-esteem.  His  amendment  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  help  us  acquire 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — confidence  and  respect  that 
has  been  sadly  lacking  recently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  years  we 
have  witnessed  an  unbelievable  Increase 
in  what  I  refer  to  as  the  "Dear  Colleague 
syndrome."  I  am  not  criticizing  this  prac- 
tice. I  have  mailed  a  few  "Dear  Col- 
leagues" also.  But,  if  any  one  theme  has 
characterized  the  "Dear  Colleague"  re- 
cently. It  is  the  imiversal  belief  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  get  back  in  the  ball  game 
as  a  coequal  with  the  executive  and  Ju- 
diciary. 

But,  I  surmise  that  as  long  as  we  give 
the  President  and  some  nonelected  com- 
mission the  right  to  set  salaries  for  us, 
then  we  are  going  to  be  riding  the  bench 
for  a  long  time.  Even  more  tragically,  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  look 
upon  us  as  a  paper  tiger,  Incapable  of 
even  standing  up  and  voting  on  our  sal- 
aries. 

As  the  author  of  this  amendmenTBas 
iwlnted  out,  there  is  really  no  ironclad 
method  of  assuring  ourselves  of  a  vote  of 
disapproval  on  the  President's  pay  rec- 
ommendations. We  need  such  a  method, 
and  for  the  life  of  me.  I  fail  to  imder- 
stand  why  anyone  who  subscribes  to  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  would  not  be  willing  to  stand  up 
and  vote  his  convictions  on  spending  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 
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There  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  the 
double-standard  Inherent  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  This  is  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  do  not  need  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovemment  to  tell  us  what 
our  salaries  will  be.  We  certainly  do  not 
need  to  take  this  back  door  approach  to 
the  salary  question.  If  Members  of  the 
House  feel  that  they  need  more  money, 
then  lets  have  the  courtesy  and  good 
decency  to  let  the  people  know  how  we 
voted  on  a  salary  Increase. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  this 
really  is  not  a  pay  raise  bill.  This  frankly 
does  not  wash.  In  truth  its  worse  than 
a  pay  raise  bill.  I,  for  one,  wish  that  we 
could  have  a  vote  here  today  on  a  pay 
raise,  because  I  think  that  the  vote  would 
be  overwhelmingly  against  a  raise.  No, 
what  we  have  here  today  is  a  very  devious 
little  scheme  to  pave  the  way  for  a  salary 
increase  in  a  nonelectlon  year  as  well  aa 
making  certain  that  Congress  is  not 
blamed  for  its  salary  going  up. 

Stop  and  think  about  it.  Where  does 
the  Ccmgress  have  its  greatest  clout?.  It  is 
the  appropriations  process.  The  Execu- 
tive is  dependent  on  us  for  money  to  run 
the  Oovemment.  We  control  the  purse 
string.  Now,  what  in  the  world  do  people 
think  when  we  turn  right  around  and 
say  that  the  Executive  has  the  right  to 
set  oiur  salaries?  Taken  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  if  we  cannot  stand  on  our 
own  two  feet  and  determine  an  Item  like 
pay  Increases,  then  we  might  as  well 
pack  our  bags  and  announce  to  the 
American  people  that  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy will  handle  appropriations  for 
all  phases  of  government. 

This  is  a  moment  of  truth.  We  either 
annoimce  to  our  constituents  that  we  are 
not  afraid  to  assume  our  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities, or  we  tell  them  In  effect 
that  business  Is  going  on  as  usual. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
discussing  the  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1989,  which  would  amend 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  with  re- 
spect to  executive,  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial salaries.  The  amendments  to  this  act 
would  alter  the  process  in  which  salary 
increases  are  approved  for  Judges.  Con- 
gressmen and  the  like.  I  Join  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  opposing  these  pay  in- 
creases. However,  some  opponents  of  pay 
Increases  for  Senators  and  Congressmen 
seek  to  defeat  the  rule  on  this  bill,  pre- 
venting it  from  being  discussed  at  all.  I 
Intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  rule,  since 
I  feel  that  this  issue  should  be  dealt  with 
directly,  and  not  disposed  of  by  a  vote  on 
a  procedural  question. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  in  a  marvelous  display  of  leg- 
islative slight  of  hand,  the  Senate  killed 
an  attempt  to  block  this  automatic  pay 
raise  for  Members  of  Congress — which 
could  be  as  high  as  $12,500. 

Senator  Jaxxs  B.  Alliit,  sponsor  of  the 
"no-raise  amendment"  started  out  the 
day  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  solid  ma- 
jority of  well  over  half  the  Senate.  After 
4  hours  of  debate,  his  amendment  had 
been  whlpsawed  and  watered  down  to  a 
nonblndlng  "sense  of  the  Congress"  dec- 
laration that  such  raises  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  5.5-percent  wage  guidelines  gen- 
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erally  available  to  workers  under  phase 
IV  wage  controls.  It.  Is  now  up  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  block  the 
30-percent  pay  raise. 

At  a  time  when  all  other  Americans  are 
being  asked  to  sacrifice  to  bring  inflation 
under  control,  it  Is  inappropriate  and 
irresponsible  for  Congress  to  get  a  very 
sizable  pay  increase.  Congress  should  be 
tightening  its  belt  as  an  example  to  the 
American  people. 

The  proposed  hike  Is  30  percent  more 
than  our  current  paychecks  and  follows 
a  41-percent  Increase  Just  4  years  ago.  It 
is  going  to  cause  very  Justlfled  Indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  when  the 
Oovemment  Is  asking  our  workers  to 
settle  for  only  S.5-percent  wage  in- 
creases. 

Also  at  Issue  is  the  manner  in  which 
pay  raises  are  implemented.  It  is  clear 
that  the  present  system  under  which  pay 
raises  are  granted  was  concocted  to  fool 
the  public.  Under  rules  of  Congress,  sal- 
ary increases  take  effect  without  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  Members. 
Thus,  no  C(xigressman  can  be  accused  of 
seeking  a  boost.  Without  any  vote  being 
recorded,  a  Congressman  might  even 
claim  to  constituents  that,  alas,  he  really 
did  not  want  the  raise. 

However,  the  House  and  Senate  do 
have  the  power  to  veto  a  congressional 
pay  raise.  I  shall  support  efforts  to  that 
end  today.  In  addition.  I  hope  attempts  to 
change  the  pay  raise  system  will  be  suc- 
cessful. On  the  first  day  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. I  cosponsored  H.R.  970  which  would 
require  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  each  pay  raise  that  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  of  Execu- 
tive. Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  current  pay  scheme 
was  devised  by  some  of  the  very  legisla- 
tors who  are  the  most  vocal  advocates  of 
a  more  open  system  in  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  stand  up  to  be  counted. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress once  again  comes  to  the  matter  of 
salary  Increases  for  Members  of  this 
body,  the  executive  branch.  Cabinet  of- 
ficers. Federal  judges  and  members  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  that  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  salary  Increases  at  this  parti- 
cular time.  One  of  the  primary  respon- 
slblUties,  as  I  view  it.  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress is  to  lead  the  fight  against  a  spinn- 
ing rate  of  infiatlon  that  seems  to  grow 
with  each  passing  month.  The  President 
and  many  Members  of  this  Congress  have 
been  insistent  in  their  demands  with 
both  business  and  labor  that  increases  in 
wages  and  salaries  be  kept  at  aroimd  5.5 
percent  although  there  will  be  some  flex- 
ibility under  phase  IV.  It  would  seem  to 
me  Inconceivable  and  hypocritical  on  our 
part  if  we  say  to  these  segments,  "Now  we 
want  you  to  hold  down  wage  and  salary 
Increases  but  such  requests  do  not  apply 
to  high  ranking  elected  and  appointed  of- 
flclals."  Why,  the  very  idea! 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  setting  the 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  country  to  fol- 
low and  it  ill  behooves  this  body  at  this 


time  to  support  siich  Increases  as  I  hear 
have  been  recommended. 

For  many  months  now.  we  have  been 
urging  our  constituents  to  tighten  their 
belts  to  aid  in  the  flght  against  inflation. 
We  have  read  letters  from  them,  com- 
plaining about  the  sharp  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  Uvlng.  We  have  told  them,  after 
sympathizing  with  them,  that  the  rate  of 
inflation  will  slow  down.  But  the  rate  of 
inflation  will  only  slow  down  when  the 
Increase  in  salaries  and  wages  are  held 
to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  refuse  to  agree  to  a  pay 
raise  that  would  allow  me  to  eat  steak 
while  my  constituents  are  having  trouble 
obtaining  enough  money  to  afford  ham- 
burger. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
listened  to  the  debate  on  this  resolutiOQ. 
I  am  constrained  to  vote  for  It. 

I  do  so.  first  of  aU,  because  I  believe 
the  bill,  S.  1989,  passed  by  the  Senate, 
amended  if  necessary,  and  then  voted 
should  be  fully  debated  by  the  House, 
up  or  down  on  its  merits.  To  vote  "no" 
on  the  resolution  before  us — which  Is 
the  normal  "open  rule,"  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  and  allowing  for 
the  bill  to  be  amended  in  the  usual  way — 
is  to  vote  to  choke  off  further  discussion 
and  not  even  to  permit  the  bill  to  be 
voted  on  in  amended  form. 

In  addition,  I  may  say,  I  believe  the 
bill  itself  to  be  sound  in  its  major  aspects. 
I  agree  with  the  bill  that  the  salaries  at 
Members  of  Congress,  Federal  Judges, 
and  high-ranking  Federal  civil  servants 
should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changed 
c<xidltions.  Including  the  cost  of  living, 
every  2  years  rather  than  every  4.  It  also 
makes  sense  that  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations on  legislative.  Judicial 
and  executive  branch  pay  scales  be  sub- 
mitted in  Augiist  of  nonelectlon  "years, 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  the  pres- 
sures of  election  years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  has  forcefully  pointed  out,  it  Is 
not  right  that  Members  of  Congress  be 
required  to  set  their  own  salaries.  These 
salaries,  along  with  salaries  of  Judges 
and  high  executive  branch  officials, 
should  be  set.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
by  a  disinterested  board.  That,  in  effect 
is  the  system  we  have  now.  based  on  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  repeating  here, 
first,  that  the  bill  before  us  today  is  not 
a  pay  bill  and  will  not  Increase  congres- 
sional or  any  other  salaries,  or  approve 
or  disapprove  such  an  increase:  and, 
second,  that  we  do  not  yet  kiK>w  what 
increases,  if  any,  the  President  will  rec- 
ommend In  congressional.  Judicial,  and 
executive  branch  salaries. 

Let  me  add  only  this:  that  I  will  op- 
pose any  salary  increases  in  these  cate- 
gories which  are  out  of  line  with  wage 
controls  or  gulddines  which  are  effective 
for  other  groups. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that 
I  missed  the  vote  on  the  salary  bill  which 
occurred  earlier  today.  I  was  en  route 
from  New  York  to  Washington  specifi- 
cally to  vote  against  this  bill,  which 
grants  salary  Increases  for  Members  of 
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Congress,  among  others,  and  which  In  my 
view  runs  counter  to  the  wage  and  price 
guidelines  that  should,  I  believe,  be  en- 
forced on  a  regular  and  equal  basis.  Un- 
fortimately.  the  House  voted  earlier  than 
I  had  expected,  and  although  I  requested 
In  advance  to  be  paired  against  the  rule 
authorizing  consideration  of  the  bill, 
such  a  pair  could  not  be  arranged. 

Mr.  3IKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal 
to  enact  congressional  pay  raise  legisla- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  fanfare  is  unwise 
and  ill  chosen. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  has  been 
asked  to  curtail  pay  hikes  in  keeping 
with  phase  IV  guidelines.  Congress 
should  not  provide  an  example  by  a  boost 
in  salsudes  i^r  in  excess  of  the  recommen- 
dations beinfc  made  for  workers  across 
the  Nation. 

Others  are  being  asked  to  tighten  their 
belts  on  pay  boosts  even  as  other  prices 
soar  far  out  of  sight. 

Members  of  Congress  are  not  imique 
in  their  desire  to  make  financial  ends 
meet,  in  Oovemment  and  at  home. 

But  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  Congress  to  slip  a  pay 
raise  through  in  the  manner  projected. 
This  action  will  not  be  so  well  hidden 
it  will  not  be  discovered  or  forgotten 
by  election  day. 

Personally.  I  believe  we  should  de- 
cline pay  hikes  as  an  example  of  fiscal 
constraint  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  We 
are  asking  others  to  bite  the  bullet.  Let  us 
provide  an  example  for  them. 

The  system  proposed  is  a  disservice  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  It  should 
be  defeated.  If  and  when  pay  raises  be- 
come necessary  for  Members  of  Congress, 
it  should  be  through  frank  acceptance  of 
our  own  responsibility  to  vote  yes  or  no. 
Pay  raises  should  not  be  hidden  behind 
an  anonymous  Commission  as  though  it 
were  done  without  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  1989  for  two  reasons. 
First,  I  feel  the  timing  <mi  this  type  of 
legislation  is  terrible.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  freeze  on  beef,  prices  on  other  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  wages  paid  to  the  labor 
force  are  not  allowed  to  be  increased 
beyond  a  narrow  limit,  and  in  spite  of 
these  controls  the  cost  of  living  continues 
to  escalate.  It  would  certainly  be  a  slap 
in  the  face  of  the  American  public  if  we 
were  to  open  the  door  for  a  substantial 
pay  raise  for  ourselves  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  would  be  a  more  stinging  slap  be- 
cause we  would  be  opening  the  back  door 
trying  to  allow  the  raise  to  slip  in  un- 
noticed. We  would  not  be  held  publicly 
accountable  for  our  position  on  this  issue, 
and  it  Is  for  this  reason  also  that  I  object 
to  this  bill.  I  stnmgly  believe  the  Hotise 
ought  to  go  (m  record  being  for  or  against 
a  pay  raise  rather  than  passing  a  bill 
which  would  allow  us  to  get  the  raise 
without  an  up  or  down  vote. 

More  than  any  other  Issue  before  this 
country,  the  state  of  the  eooQomy  plagues 
the  minds  of  all  Americans — ^moet  esi>e- 
cially  those  who  foot  the  bills.  We  would 
be  derelict  in  our  duty  as  representatives 
of  the  people  if  we  added  to  the  plight  of 
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the  economy  by  passing  this  legislation. 
Although  I  will  support  passage  of  the 
resolution  on  the  nile  in  anticipation  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  to  make 
current  procediu^s  for  pay  raises  more 
responsible.  I  oppose  the  legislation  as  it 
Is  written. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  my  intent  to  get  involved  in  a 
prolonged  debate  here  today  on  the  pros 
or  cons  of  the  rule  now  before  us  to 
amend  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

However,  since  so  many  people  in  this 
country  have  interpreted  our  action  here 
today  as  dealing  with  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  a  pay  increase  and  since 
this  may  be  the  only  <H)Portimity  we 
have  to  be  recorded  on  this  question,  I 
wish  to  take  Just  a  minute  to  briefly 
register  my  concern. 

I  believe  this  entire  question  of  a 
proposed  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress,  Court  Justices,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agency  and  department  heads  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who  is  being  asked  daily 
to  hold  the  line  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. In  addition,  the  controversy 
surrounding  such  a  raise  at  this  time,  in 
my  Judgment,  has  only  added  to  the  "in- 
flation psychology-  that  must  be  dis- 
pelled. 

By  this  or  any  subsequent  vote  on  this 
question  I  would  hope  that  our  action 
here  today  will  suggest  to  the  American 
people  that  a  majority  in  this  body  are 
genuinely  sincere  about  checking  infla- 
tion at  this  critical  time  in  our  Nation's 
economic  history. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  rule;  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  it  for  one  reason.  That  is  that 
this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  without  any 
mechanism  or  any  way  of  making  sure 
the  House  wiU  work  its  will  by  a  record 
vote  on  a  pay  increase. 

I  can  Justify  a  pay  increase.  You  can 
take  the  statistics  and  make  a  personal 
case  for  it.  and  I  think  all  of  us  can  do 
it  if  we  want  to  vote  for  it. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  I  have 
never  been  able  to  answer  about  the  last 
pay  increase  which  we  had  is  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  vote  on  it. 

I  think  the  institution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  has  been  buf- 
feted enough  in  the  last  several  months 
and  years,  will  be  buffeted  even  further 
if  we  do  not  stand  up  to  be  counted  on 
this  very  important  issue. 

Here  we  have  an  inflationary  situa- 
tion in  our  country  and  we  are  doing 
our  very  best  to  hold  It  down.  We  are 
asking  labor  to  forego  pay  Increases 
which  are  Inflationary;  we  are  asking 
business  to  forego  making  proflts  which 
are  inflationary;  and  then  we  try  to  get 
ourselves  a  pay  Increase  without  stand- 
ing up  to  be  counted.  To  me  this  is  not 
the  way  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  should 
act. 

If  this  rule  is  voted  down.  I  hope  that 
the  great  C<Nnmittee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service  will  take  this  as  a  man- 
date to  bring  this  legislation  back  to  the 
floor  with  machinery  which  will  guar- 
antee that  the  Members  of  the  House 


must  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this 
very  important  issue. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
Ucti. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  cm  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

TTie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  156,  nays 
237,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Aapln 

Barrett 

Bergland 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 

Braaco 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Btirke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Carey.  NY. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cblsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
duPont 
Bckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  CalU. 
BUberg 
Erlenbom 
Pish 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 
Pord, 

WUUam  D. 
Praaer 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arenda 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BafalU 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
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Prellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gubser 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnaky 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

NAYS— 287 

Bo  wen 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfldd 
Brotzroan 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  CalU. 
Burke,  Ra. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedxl 

Nix 

Obey 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PUe 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  m. 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Bees 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Slsk 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

SUrk 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Oilman 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

WUUams 

WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 

Young,  Alaska 
Yo\mg,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

C<riller 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Com  an 

Gonte 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
DavU.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
delaOuu 
DeUenback 
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Dellums 

Lehman 

Roy 

Denholm 

Litton 

Runnels 

Dennis 

Lott 

Ruth 

Davlne 

Lujan 

Sarasln 

Dom 

McClory 

Satterfleld 

Downing 

McCIoskey           Saylor 

Duncan 

McOoUUter        Scherle 

■Mb 

McDade 

Schneebell 

Ivans.  Colo. 

McEwen 

Schroeder 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McSpadden         Sebellus 

Pindley 

Madden 

Selberllng 

Flood 

Madlgan 

Shoup 

Flowers 

Mahon 

Bhrlver 

Plynt 

MalUlard 

Sbuster 

Foley 

MaUary 

Slkes 

Forsythe 

Mann 

Skubltz 

Fountain 

Marazltl 

Snyder 

Prey 

Martin.  Nebr.     Spence 

Proehllch 

Martin,  N 

.C.        Stanton, 

Gaydca 

Mathls.  Ga.            J.  William 

Gettys 

Mayne 

Stanton. 

OUman 

Mel  Cher 

James  V. 

OlnB 

Michel 

Steele 

Goldwatcr 

Miller 

Steelman 

Ooodling 

Minshall. 

Ohio  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Grasso 

Mitchell. 

N.Y.     Stelger.  Wis. 

Green.  Greg. 

Mtzell 

Stephens 

Gross 

Montgomery       Stubbletteld 

Grover 

Moorhead 

Stuckey 

Gude 

Calif. 

Studds 

Guyer 

Morgan 

Symington 

Haley 

Mosher 

Symms 

HamUton 

Myers 

Talcott 

Hammer- 

Natcber 

Taylor.  Mo. 

scbmldt 

Nelsen 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Hanrahan 

Nichols 

Teague,  CalU. 

Harsha 

O'Brien 

Thomsfin.  Wis 

Harvey 

O'Hara 

Thone 

Hastings 

Owens 

Thornton 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Parrts 

Towell,  Nev. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Perkins 

Treen 

Heins 

PettU 

Van  Deerlln 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

HUIU 

Poage 

Vanlk 

Hlnshaw 

Preyer 

Veysey 

Holt 

Price,  TeJ 

I.           Vlgortto 

Horton 

Pritchard 

Waldie 

Buber 

Quia 

Walsh 

Hudnut 

Qulilen 

Ware 

Bunt 

RaUsbacI 

White 

Hutchinson 

Randall 

Whltehuret 

Ichord 

Regula 

Whltten 

Jarman 

Reuss 

WUson.  Bob 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   Rhodes 

Wyatt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rlegle 

Wylle 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rlnaldo 

Wyman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Robinson 

.  Va.     Yatron 

Kazen 

RoblBon, 

NY.     Young,  Fla. 

Keating 

Rogers 

Young,  ni. 

Kemp 

Roncallo 

Wyo.  Young.  S.C. 

King 

Rose 

Zlon 

Kyroa 

Roush 

Zwach 

Latu 

Rousseloi 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Glalmo 

Reld 

Ashley 

Gunter 

Roe 

BadUlo 

Hanna 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Btil 

Johnson, 

Pa.      Sandman 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Jones.  N.C.         Shipley 

Camp 

Ketchum 

Slack 

Conyers 

Landgrebe          Smith,  Iowa 

Coughlln 

Landrum 

Wiggins 

Culver 

Mathlas. 

Calif.  WUson, 

Delaney 

Mllford 

Charles,  Tex 

Dlggs 

Mills,  Ark 

Winn 

Sshleman 

Pepper 

Wydler 

Fascell 

Peyser 

Young,  Ga. 

Plsher 

Podell 
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Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Touzig  of 
Oeorgla. 

BCr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Jones  of  N(Htb  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
MUford. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  clerk  suuiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  BroyhUl 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
-vanla. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  lis.  Winn. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  A  CONDITIONAL 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  AUGUST  3  UNTIL 
SEPTEMBER  5.  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  42)  providing  for  a  conditional 
adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  from 
Augiist  3  until  September  6.  1973.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Rss.  43 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  Hotiae  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Friday.  August  3.  1973, 
they  shall  stand  adjourned  untU  12 :  00  noon 
on  Wednesday.  September  6.  1973.  or  untU 
13:00  noon  on  the  second  day  after  their  re- 
spective Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
In  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion, wliichever  event  first  occurs. 

Sac.  2.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever  In  their  opinion  legislative 
expediency  shall  warrant  It  or  whenever  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly,  or 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  acting  Jointly, 
file  a  written  request  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that 
the  Congress  reassemble  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
concurring  in  the  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution. Under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
this  vote  must  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  370,  nays  22, 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 370 

Abdnor 

Blatnlk 

Carney,  Ohio 

Abzug 

Boggs 

Carter 

Adams 

Boland 

Casey,  Tex. 

Addabbo 

Boiling 

Cederberg 

Alexander 

Bowen 

Chamberlain 

Anderson, 

Brad  em  as 

Chappell 

Calif. 

Brasco 

Cblsholm 

Andrews, 

Bray 

Clancy 

N.  Dak. 

Breaux 

Clark 

Annunzlo 

Breckinridge 

Clausen. 

Archer 

Brlnkley 

DonH. 

Arends 

Brooks 

Clawson.  Del 

Armstrong 

Broom  field 

Clay 

Ashbrook 

Brotzman 

Cleveland 

Ashley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cochran 

Aspln 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cohen 

Baker 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Collins,  ni. 

Barrett 

Buchanan 

Collins,  Tex. 

Beard 

Burgener 

Conable 

Bennett 

Burke,  Calif. 

Conte 

Bereland 

Burke,  Fla. 

Corman 

BevUl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Cotter 

BlagKl 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Coughlln 

Blester 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Crane 

Bingham 

Butler 

Cronln 

Blackburn 

Byron 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rogers 

W..  Jr. 

Jordan 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Daniels. 

Karth 

RoncaUo.  M.Y. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kazen 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Danlelson 

Keating 

Rose 

Dayip.Oa. 
DavU.  S.C. 

Kemp 

Rostenkowskl 

King 

Roush 

DavU,  WU. 

Kluczynskl 

Rousselot 

de  la  Garza 

Koch 

Roy 

DeUenback 

KuykendaU 

Roybal 

Kyros 

Runnels 

Denholm 

Latta 

Ruppe 

Dennis 

Leggett 

Ruth 

Dent 

Lehman 

Ryan 

Derwlnskl 

Lent 

St  Germain 

Devlne 

Litton 

Sarasln 

Dickinson 

Long,  La. 

Sarbanes 

DlngeU 

Long.  Md. 

Satterfleld 

Donohue 

Lott 

Saylor 

Dom 

Lujan 

Scherle 

Downing 

McClory 

Schneebell 

Drinan 

McCloekey 

Schroeder 

duPont 

McCoUlster 

Sebellus 

Eckhaidt 

McCormack 

Selberllng 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McDade 

Sboup 

Edwards,  Calif 

McEwen 

Shrlver 

EUberg 

McFall 

Sbuster 

Ertenbom 

McKay 

SUcae 

Esch 

McSpadden 

Slsk 

Evans,  Colo. 

Macdonald 

Skubltz 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Flndley 

Bladlgan 

Snyder 

Pish 

iUhon 

Spence 

Flood 

MaiiUard 

Staggers 

Flowers 

MaUary 

Stanton. 

Flynt 

Mann 

J.WUllam 

Foley 

Marasltl 

Stanton. 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

.  Martin,  Nebr. 

James  V. 

Ford, 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Stai^ 

WUliam  D. 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

Forsythe 

Mayne 

Steele 

Foimtaln 

Mazzoll 

Steelman 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Frellnghuysen 

Mel  Cher 

Stelger,  WU. 

Frenzel 

Metcalfe 

Stephens 

Frey 

Mezvlnsky 

Stokes 

Fulton 

Michel 

Stratton 

Fuqua 

Mtnlsh 

Stubblefleld 

Gaydos 

Mink 

Stuckey 

Oettys 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Studds 

Gibbons 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sullivan 

Oilman 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Symington 

Ginn 

Moakley 

Symms 

Goldwater 

Mollohan 

Talcott 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Ooodling 

Moorhead. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Grasso 

Caiir. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Gray 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Green.  Oreg. 

Morgan 

Thomson,  WU. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Thornton 

Griffiths 

Moss 

meman 

Grover 

Murphy.  HI. 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Gubser 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Treen 

Gude 

Myers 

UdaU 

Guyer 

Natcher 

Oilman 

Haley 

Nedzl 

Van  Deerlln 

HamUton 

Nelsen 

Vander  Jagt 

Hammer- 

Nichols 

Vanlk 

sehmldt 

Nix 

Veysey          > 

Hanley 

Obey 

Vigorlto  >^ 

Hanrahan 

O'Brien 

Waggonner 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O'Hara 

Waldle 

Hansen,  Wash. 

O'NeUl 

Walsh 

Harrington 

Owens 

Wampler 

Harvey 

Parrls 

Ware 

Hastings 

Passman 

Whalen 

Hawkins 

Perkins 

White 

Hays 

Pettis 

Whltehurst 

H«bert 

Pickle 

Whltten 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.Pike 

Wldnall 

Heinz 

Poage 

WUllams 

Henderson 

Powell,  Ohio 

WUEOn,  Bob 

Hicks 

Preyer 

WUson, 

HUlis 

Price,  m. 

Charles  H., 

Hlnshaw 

Price,  Tex. 

Calif. 

Hogan 

Pritchard 

WUson. 

Hollfleld 

Quie 

Charles,  Tex. 

Holt 

QuUlen 

Wolff 

Holtzman 

RaUsback 

Wright 

Horton 

Randall 

Wyatt 

Hosmer 

Rangel 

Wylle 

Howard 

Rarick 

Wyman 

Hudnut 

Rees 

Yates 

Hungate 

Regula 

Yatron 

Hunt 

Reuss 

Young,  Alaska 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes 

Young,  111. 

Icbord 

Rlegle 

Young,  S.C. 

Jarman 

Rlnaldo 

Young,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roberts 

Zablockl 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Zlon 

Jones.  Ala. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

zwacb 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rodlno 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Froehllch 

Mlzell 

Bafaiia 

Gross 

Patten 

Brown.  Mich. 

Heckier,  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Burton 

Helstoskt 

Teague,  Calif 

CoUler 

Huber 

Thone 

Conian 

Kastenmeler 

Young.  Fla. 

Dulskl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Duncan 

MUler 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Anderson,  m. 

Ounter 

Peyser 

BadUlo 

Hanna 

Podell 

Bell 

Harsba 

Reid 

BroytaUl,  N.C. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roe 

Camp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Ketchum 

Sandman 

Conyers 

Landgrrebe 

Shipley 

Culver 

Land  rum 

Slack 

Delaney 

McKinney 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dlggs 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Wiggins 

Esbleman 

MUford 

Winn 

Pascell 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wydler 

Fisher 

Patman 

Young,  Oa. 

Olalmo 

Pepper 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred In. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  EURATOM  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1993),  to  amend  the  Euratom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  l^m 
Illinois? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  the  gentleman  from  Ulinols. 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  bill  with  respect  to  which  he  Is 
making  the  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  1993  would  amend  section  5  of  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958  to 
increase  the  total  amount  of  uranium 
enriched  in  the  isotope  IT"  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  the  Europeeui 
Atomic  Energy  Community.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agreements  for  Co<veratlon 
held  a  hearing  on  this  bill  on  June  22, 
1973.  The  bill  was  carefully  considered 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy and  reported  favorably  without  dis- 
sent. 

Section  5  of  ttxe  Euratom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  presently 
authorizes  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  transfer  215,000  kilograms  of 
ureuiium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  TJ*  to 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
under  the  agreement  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Euratom. 

The  initial  authorization  for  the  trans- 
fer by  the  Commission  of  enriched  ura- 
nium to  the  community  occurred  In  1958. 
That  authorization  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States-Euratom  Joint 
program  agreement,  and  was  30,000  kilo- 
grams of  contained  uranlum-235.  The 
ceiling  was  Increased  to  70,000  kilograms 
in  1964.  and  was  increased  to  its  present 
level  of  215.000  kilograms  in  1967. 


The  new  total  of  583,000  kilograms  is 
derived  as  follows:  First,  the  present  cell- 
ing of  215,000  kilograms  is  principally 
for  the  initial  fueling  of  commercial  pow- 
er reactors  within  the  community  having 
a  total  installed  capacity  of  approximate- 
ly 20,000  electrical  megawatts.  Second, 
the  proposed  increase  of  approximately 
368,000  kilograms  is  Intended  to  enable 
the  AEC  to  provide  the  European  Com- 
munity with  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  uranlum-235  for  use  in  the  fol- 
lowing three  areas: 

Approximately  140.000  kilograms  of 
enriched  material  will  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  fueling  for  the  original  20,000 
megawatts  of  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity over  the  remaining  lifetime  of 
these  reactors. 

Approximately  203,000  kilograms  of 
enriched  material  will  be  used  to  fuel 
new  reactors,  having  a  total  instaUed 
capacity  of  15.000  electrical  megawatts 
over  the  entire  life  of  the  reactors. 

Twenty-flve  thousand  kilograms  of  en- 
riched material  can  be  used  for  nonpow- 
er  purposes,  such  as  the  fueling  of  re- 
search and  test  reactors  and  other  re- 
search and  development  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

These,  then,  are  the  quantities  and  the 
uses  of  the  enriched  uranium  that  could 
be  furnished  pursuant  to  this  bill. 

The  proposed  Increase  in  the  celling 
would  not,  by  itself  represent  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  supply  the  additional  en- 
riched uranium.  The  increase  in  the  cell- 
ing provided  by  this  amendment  would 
only  enable  the  Community  to  purchase 
additional  {unounts  of  uranium  enrich- 
ing services  imder  contracts  with  the 
AEC,  together  with  small  amounts  of 
uranlum-235  for  other  purposes.  A  defini- 
tive commitment  to  supply  the  enriched 
uranium  would  not  arise  until  the  execu- 
tion of  these  contracts. 

By  law.  the  AEC  cannot  enter  into 
contracts  of  furnishing  uranium  enrich- 
ing services  to  customers  in  excess  of  its 
available  capability.  The  AEC  has  testi- 
fied that  they  will  have  the  capacity  to 
be  able  to  furnish  the  enriched  uranium. 
The  distribution  of  enriched  uranium 
authorized  by  this  legislation  would  pri- 
marily be  under  toll  enrichment  con- 
tracts between  representatives  of  the 
Community  and  the  AEC.  Under  this  tjrpe 
of  contract,  uranium  concentrate  is  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission  by  the  cus- 
tomer to  be  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
uranlimi-235.  The  Commission  Is  per- 
forming an  enriching  service  for  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  performance  of  that  serv- 
ice has  no  effect  on  the  supply  of  our  own 
resources  of  natural  uranium.  The  total 
increase  of  368.000  kilograms  of  en- 
riched material  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  our  estimated  pro- 
duction of  enriched  uranium  between 
now  and  the  time  when  the  Euratom 
agreement  expires  in  1995. 

If  the  full  amount  of  enriched  uranium 
authorized  by  this  bill  were  purchased 
by  the  Community,  the  additional  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  from  these 
transactions  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess 
of  $2  billion.  There  may  also  be  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  U.S.  Industry  from 
these  transactions  as  a  result  of  sales  of 
uranium  concentrates,  conversion,  fabri- 


cation and  reprocessing  services,  and  of 
reactor  equipment. 

All  enriched  material  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Community  under 
contracta  authorized  by  this  amendment 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
plicable agreements  for  cooperation  with 
Euratom.  Among  other  things,  these 
agreements  include  provisions  for  the 
safeguards  against  the  diversion  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  to  military  appli- 
cations. 

This  bill  also  Incorporates  a  new 
method  of  expressing  the  ceiling.  This 
method  is  intended  to  recognize  the  pri- 
mary purpose  for  which  the  enriched 
material  will  be  used.  Again,  of  the  total 
celling  of  583,000  kilograms,  all  but 
25,000  kilograms  of  enriched  uranium 
will  be  used  to  fuel  commercial  power 
reactors  within  the  Community  having  a 
total  capacity  of  35,000  electrical  mega- 
watts. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Joint  Committee  be- 
lieves that  this  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation to  transfer  enriched  material  to 
Euratom  represents  a  logical  contin- 
uation of  this  Government's  previous 
policy  of  supplying  enriched  uranium  to 
the  Community.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
sound  and  carefully  considered  bill  and 
I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  housekeeping 
type  of  activity.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Government  has  been  in  the 
business  of  enriching  uranium  and  for 
much  of  that  time  selling  this  service 
to  domestic  and  overseas  buyers.  En- 
riched uranium  is  the  fuel  that  ts  used 
in  nuclear  power  reactors. 

We  have  had,  for  historical  purposes, 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  this  service 
which  could  be  sold  to  overseas  buyers. 
On  previous  occasions  we  have  raised 
the  limit  as  it  seemed  prudent  to  do  so. 
This  time,  we  have  again  carefully  ex- 
amined the  situation  and  determined, 
with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  that  It  Is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  that 
we  make  in  the  limitation. 

To  reiterate.  S.  1993  will  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  celling  on  the  amount  of 
uranium  enrichment  services  that  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  can  fur- 
nish to  the  members  of  Euratom  whose 
members  are:  France.  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland, 
and  Etenmark. 

The  United  States  has  long  believed 
that  peaceful  trade  promotes  stability 
and  good  relations  between  ourselves  and 
our  friends  abroad,  and  trade  in  a  prod- 
uct as  important  as  enriched  uranium 
can  be  particularly  helpful  in  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  strong 
and  mutually  beneficlent  economic  ties. 

There  are  a  number  of  Important  eco- 
nomic benefits  attendant  upon  foreign 
sales  of  uranium  enrichment  services. 
For  exiunple.  while  our  prices  for  ura- 
nium enrichment  services  do  not  include 
a  profit  from  a  private  financing  view- 
point, our  charges  do  provide  for  full 
recovery  of  all  production  costs,  Includ- 
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Ing  amortization.  Interest  on  Oovem- 
ment  investment,  and  a  provision  tta 
contingencies.  Thus,  the  sale  of  these 
services  abroad  provide  a  net  cash  bene- 
fit to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Further,  this 
activity  contributes  toward  the  amortl- 
satltm  of  facilities  which  were  initially 
built  for  defense  purposes. 

There  is  another  Important  aspect  of 
this  picture  I  want  to  touch  on  as  well. 
To  date,  the  value  of  the  enrichment 
services  sold  to  Euratom  is  approximate- 
ly $1.1  billion.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
Increase  provided  for  in  the  proposed  bill 
is  about  $2.2  biUion,  thus  making  an 
overall  total  of  approximately  $3.1  bil- 
lion. This  Is  a  sizable  sum  by  anyone's 
standards,  but  more  significantly  it  con- 
stitutes an  important  source  of  foreign 
exchange  revenues. 

Our  present  balance  of  payments  pos- 
ture Is  far  from  rosy.  The  future  is  even 
worse — if  one  loc^  ahead  to  the  pro- 
jected import  of  massive  quantities  of 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  In  my  opinion.  If  we 
are  to  redress  the  serious  U.S.  balance- 
of -payments  deficits,  the  United  States 
must  look  to  the  export  of  products  based 
on  advanced  technology  and  heavy  cap- 
ital investment  where  U.S.  superiority 
cannot  be  easily  offset  by  labor  cost  dif- 
ferentials and  other  factors  normally 
favoring  foreign  producers.  Uranium  en- 
richment Is  an  export  which  meets  this 
criteri<m  to  a  high  degree. 
I  In  this  regard,  I  want  to  note  that  on 

July  31  and  August  1,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  will  Initiate 
phase  I  of  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  future  structure  of  the  Nation's 
uranium  enrichment  industry.  The  com- 
mittee plans  to  cover  the  full  spectrum  of 
our  uranium  enrichment  operations,  and, 
in  particular,  the  committee  intends  to 
seek  data  which  will  enable  it  to  gage 
the  premier  priority  and  wtight  to  be  as- 
signed to  maximizing  U.S.  foreign  ex- 
change receipts  from  the  sale  of  separa- 
tive work  services  to  foreign  customers. 
This  facet  of  the  enterprise  has  not  here- 
tofore been  taken  into  account  in  plan- 
ning the  future  organization  of  enrich- 
ment operations,  and  in  my  opinion.  It 
may  be  the  determining  factor  in  de- 
ciding whether  our  national  interest  will 
best  be  served  by  a  governmental  or  a 
nongovernmental  structure. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
the  enrichment  organization,  whether  it 
be  public,  private,  or  some  combination 
thereof,  the  point  we  must  keep  in  mind 
is  that  supplying  uranium  enrichment 
services  abroad  is  a  imique  opportunity 
for  this  Nation  to  capitalize  on  its  tech- 
nological developments  and  to  contribute 
favorably  to  our  balance-of-paymects 
posture. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Pmci)  has  told  you,  this  proposed  legls- 
lati(m  is  clearly  in  the  economic  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  should  be  acted 
upon  favorably  by  this  body. 

APPLICABLE   SAFIGUAKOS 

As  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial may  be  provided  to  the  European 
Community  only  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  which  is  made  in 
accordance  with  sections  123  and  124  of 


the  act.  The  agreement  under  which  the 
special  nuclear  material  covered  1^  8. 
1993  would  be  provided  is  the  additiooal 
agreement  of  June  11,  1960,  as  amended, 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity— ^Euratom. 

Under  the  additional  agreement,  the 
Commimity  guarantees  that  no  material, 
including  equipment  and  devices  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  the  agreement  to  the 
Community  or  persons  within  the  Com- 
munity, will  be  used  for  atomic  weapons, 
or  for  research  on  or  development  of 
atomic  weapons,  or  for  any  other  mili- 
tary purpose.  (Art.  XI  of  the  Joint  pro- 
gram agreement  of  1958,  as  Incorporated 
by  reference  in  the  additional  agreement 
of  1960) .  The  Community  fiulher  guar- 
antees that  it  will  establish  and  maintain 
a  mutually  satisfactory  system  of  safe- 
guards and  control  as  provided  in  article 
xn  of  the  agreement,  to  be  applied  to 
materials,  equipment,  and  devices  sub- 
ject to  the  guarantee  of  peaceful  uses. 

Consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  established 
Euratom,  and  based  upon  an  under- 
taking contained  in  the  additional  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States— article 
XI  of  the  Joint  program  agreement,  in- 
corporated by  reference — a  safeguards 
system  was  established  by  Euratcnn 
designed  to  give  maximum  assurance 
that  any  materiia,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices made  available  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
ditional agreement,  and  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  utilized  in.  re- 
covered from,  or  produced  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  such  material,  equipment,  and 
devices,  shall  be  utilized  solely  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Specific  principles  govern- 
ing the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  safeguards  system  are  set  forth  in 
annex  B  to  the  joint  program  agreement, 
as  incorporated  by  reference  in  the  addi- 
tional agreement. 

In  summary,  these  principles  require 
Euratom  to: 

First.  Examine  the  design  of  equip- 
ment, devices,  and  facilities  and  approve 
it  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  it  will 
not  further  any  military  purpose  and 
will  permit  the  effective  application  of 
safeguards  if  such  equipment,  devices 
and  facilities  use,  pnxsess  or  fabricate 
U.S.-origln  special  nuclear  material — 
among  other  specified  materials — or  use 
any  U.S. -origin  special  nuclear  material 
produced  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  such 
U.8.-orlgln  material. 

Second.  Require  the  maintenance  and 
production  of  operating  records  to  as- 
sure accountability  for  specified  mate- 
rials, including  special  nuclear  material 
and  material  produced  therefrom. 

Third.  Require  that  progress  reports 
be  provided  to  Euratom  with  respect 
to  projects  using  material,  equipment, 
devices,  and  faciltles  subject  to  the  safe- 
guards system. 

Fourth.  Establish  and  require  the  de- 
posit and  storage,  under  continuous 
safeguards,  in  Euratom  facilities  of 
special  nuclear  material  covered  by  par- 
agraph 2  above  not  currently  being  uti- 
lized for  peaceful  purposes  In  the  com- 
munity or  transferred  pursuant  to  the 
additional  agreement. 


Fifth.  Establish  an  Inspection  orga- 
nization which,  first  will  have  access  at 
an  times  to  all  places  and  data,  and  to 
any  person  who  by  reason  of  his  occupa- 
tion deals  with  material,  equipment,  de- 
vices or  facilities  safeguarded  under  the 
additional  agreement,  necessary  to  as- 
sure accounting  for  source  or  special  nu- 
clear material  subject  to  paragraph  3 
above  and  to  determine  whether  there 
is  compliance  with  the  guarantees  of  the 
community;  and  second,  will  make  inde- 
pendent measurements  of  materials. 

The  system  which  Euratom  has  es- 
tablished to  carry  out  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples was  the  subject  of  consultations 
and  visits  between  United  States  and 
Euratom  experts  to  assure  that  the 
system  effectively  met  the  above  prin- 
ciples and  that  the  standards  of  mate- 
rials accountability  systems  of  the  United 
States  and  community  were  comparable. 

On  April  5,  1973.  the  member  states 
and  the  community  signed  with  the  In- 
tematlonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  an 
agreonent  and  protocol,  which  when 
brought  into  force,  wotild  Implement 
article  m,  paragraph  4  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  NonproUferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  These  documents  would  con- 
stitute the  acceptance  of  safeguards 
called  for  in  paragraph  1  of  article  m 
of  the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  verifica- 
tion by  the  IAEA  of  the  fulfillment  of 
obligations  sissumed  by  the  seven  non- 
nuclear  weapons  states  of  Euratom 
under  the  treaty,  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing diversion  of  nuclear  energy  from 
peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons  or  oth- 
er nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Procedures  by  which  this  safeguards 
agreement  will  be  brought  Into  effect 
are  currently  being  undertaken  by  the 
individual  member  states.  When  it  be- 
comes effective  for  each  of  the  seven 
nonnuclear  weapons  states,  mieclal  nu- 
clear material  provide  by  the  United 
States  to  recipients  in  those  seven  states 
will  be  subject  to  Its  requirements  as 
well  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  addi- 
tional agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  United  States. 

CKAMGX   IN   TE&KINOLOCT 

In  Closing,  I  should  note  that  this  bill 
incorporates  a  new  method  of  expressing 
the  celling  which  is  intended  to  recognize 
the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  ura- 
nium enriched  In  the  Isotope  235  will  be 
used  and  which  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  believes  can  be  more  read- 
ily understood.  Hence,  the  celling  is  now 
expressed  In  terms  of  the  amoimt  of  the 
enriched  uranium  which  will  be  necessary 
to  fuel  reactors  in  the  E^iropean  Com- 
munity having  a  total  installed  capacity 
of  35.000  electrical  megawatts.  The  bill 
also  would  authorize  the  transfer  of 
25,000  additional  kilograms  enriched  ura- 
nium for  other  purposes.  While  the 
amount  of  enriched  uranium  required  for 
the  operation  of  a  given  reactor  can  be 
determined,  there  is  no  attempt  to  make 
a  direct  conversion  from  megawatts  of 
electrical  capacity  to  the  number  of  re- 
quired kilograms  of  enriched  uranium. 
The  term  "other  purposes"  Includes  a 
number  of  uses,  most  of  this  enriched 
minium  will  be  used  to  fuel  research  and 
test  reactors.  A  detailed  explanation  of  a 
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new  method  of  expressing  the  celling  ap- 
pears on  pages  9  and  6  of  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S..  1993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  6  of 
tli«  Buratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
"two  hundred  fifteen  thousand  kilograms  of 
contained  uranluin-236"  and  substltutliig 
therefor  the  words  "an  amount  of  contained 
uranlum-aSS  which  does  not  exceed  that 
necessary  to  support  the  fuel  cycle  of  power 
reactors  located  within  the  Community  hav- 
ing a  total  Installed  capacity  of  thlrty-flve 
thousand  megawatts  of  electric  energy,  to- 
gether with  twenty-five  thousand  kilograms 
of  contained  uranlum-235  for  other  pur- 
poaas." 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHARLES  WHJSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably  detained  to- 
day, and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Rccoao 
Indicate  that  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  399  and 
"nay"  on  roUcsOl  No.  400. 


INCREASES  IN  RATES  OF  DISABIL- 
ITY AND  DEATH  PENSION 

Mr.  TEAGXJE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  special  order  granted 
Thursday,  July  26, 1  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  9474)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
-to  increase  the  monthly  rates  of  disabO- 
ity  and  death  pensions,  and  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HH.  9474 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  631  of  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "130"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "143". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  631  Is 
amended  (1)  by  strlktag  out  "140"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "164";  (3)  by  striking 
out  "146"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "109"; 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "160"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "164". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  641  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "87"  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "96". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Ml  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "104"  and  substitut- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "114". 

SBC.  2.  Section  641(d)  of  title  38  TTSltad 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "IT*  and 
substituting  in  Ueu  thereof  "IS". 

SBC.  3.  Section  64a(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  fig- 
ures "43"  and  "17",  respectively,  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  figures  "44"  and 
"18".  respectively. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  418 


is  amended  by  striking  out  "100"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "110". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  416  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "70"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "77". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  416  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "67"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "74". 

SEC.  5.  Section  521(f)  (1)  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  the  total  earned  mcome  of  tbe  ^>ouae" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  the  earned 
annual  Income  of  the  spouse  of  not  more 
than  $3,600". 

Sxc.  6.  Section  3203(a)  (1)  of  tlUe  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"30"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3010  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subsection  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  dls- 
abUlty  pension  to  a  veteran  shaU  be  the  date 
of  application  or  the  date  on  which  the  vet- 
eran became  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. If  an  application  therefor  is  received 
within  one  year  from  such  date,  whichever 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  veteran." 

Ssc.  8.  Section  7  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  to 
applications  fUed  after  Its  effective  date,  but 
In  no  event  shall  an  award  made  thereunder 
be  effective  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that 
section  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CZNXaAI,  LMAVM 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rscord  on 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl.  H.R.  9474,  will 
grant  a  10-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
cresise  to  veterans,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren receiving  nonservlce-connected  pen- 
sions, and  dependent  parents  receiving 
dependency  and  indooinlty  compensa- 
tion. Ten  percent  has  be&a  added  to  the 
basic  minimum  rates;  therefore,  all  pen- 
sioners and  dependent  parents  are  as- 
sured of  at  least  a  10-percent  Increase, 
and  In  some  Instances,  an  Increase  hli^er 
than  10  percent. 

The  income  limits  of  $2,600  per  year  for 
the  single  person,  or  $3,800  for  the  person 
with  dependents,  has  not  been  changed. 
We  are  assured  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  tills  bill  will  restore  prac- 
tically all  of  the  reductions  In  pensions 
wtiich  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  20  per- 
cent social  security  rate  Increase  last 
year.  Since  we  have  not  raised  the  upper 
Income  limits.  It  will  not  bring  back  on 
the  rolls  any  person  who  has  exceeded 
the  upper  Income  limits.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration estimates  this  group  to  be 
about  20,000  out  of  2,300,000  pensioners. 


In  addition  to  raising  rates,  the  bill 
contains  three  other  minor  amendments: 

First,  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, we  have  placed  a  celling  of  $3,600 
on  the  annual  earned  Income  of  spouses. 

Second,  an  amendment  liberalizes  the 
effective  date  of  the  award  of  a  disability 
pension  so  that  It  becomes  effective  either 
the  date  of  application  or  the  date  on 
which  the  veteran  became  permanently 
disabled,  whichever  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  veteran. 

Third,  when  single  veterans  have  been 
hospitalized  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  their  pension  Is  now  reduced  to  $30 
per  month  during  the  hospital  stay.  In 
view  of  general  cost-of-living  increases, 
the  bill  contains  an  amendment  raising 
the  pension  allowance  of  hospitalized 
veterans  to  $50  per  month.  The  first  year 
additional  cost  of  the  bill  Is  $208  million. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
HJl.  9474,  which  will  grant  a  10-per- 
cent cost-of-living  Increase  to  veterans, 
widows,  and  children  receiving  non- 
servlce-connected pensions  and  de- 
pendent parents  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation,  was  re- 
ported by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee unanimously. 

This  bill  will  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  approximately  2.3  million  veter- 
ans, widows,  and  children  and  depend- 
ent parents.  The  first  year  additional 
cost  of  this  bill  is  $208  million. 

This  bill  will  restore  most  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  i>enslons  which  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  20-percent  social  security 
rate  Increase  last  year.  It  will  also  have 
the  same  effect  on  any  increase  in  in- 
come experienced  by  veterans  or  widows 
or  dependent  parents.  Consideration  is 
now  being  given  to  Increases  in  railroad 
retirement.  Beginning  July  1,  Federal 
civil  service  retirees  received  a  cost- 
of-living  increase.  Increases  of  this  type 
win  result  in  downward  adjustments  of 
pensions;  therefore,  this  10-percent  cost- 
of-living  Increase  bill  will  offset  those 
reductions  which  would  occur  January  1 
of  next  year. 

Usually  the  nonservlce-connected  pen- 
sion program  Is  associated  with  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  and  It  Is  true  that 
more  than  1  mflllon  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  widows  and  children  receive  a 
pension;  but  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  nonservlce-connected  pension  pro- 
gram is  not  restricted  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  more  veterans  from  World  War  n 
receiving  nonservlce-connected  pensions 
than  from  the  older  group  of  World 
War  I  veterans.  There  are  about  5,000 
Vietnam  era  veterans  and  11,000  Viet- 
nam era  widows  already  on  the  pension 
rolls. 

The  non-service-connected  pension 
program  is  a  needs  program  based  on 
disability  of  the  individual  and  need  as 
reflected  by  income  level.  Additional  al- 
lowances are  provided  for  veterans  In 
such  poor  health  that  they  require  the 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 
There  is  also  a  special  allowance  for  vet- 
erans and  widows  that  are  housebound. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  nonservlce- 
connected  pension  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide at  least  a  mlnimtun  level  of  as- 
sistance   for    war    veterans    and    their 
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widows  and  children  who  are  In  need, 
either  because  of  disability  or  lack  of  in- 
come, or  both.  Since  the  central  concept 
of  the  program  is  need,  the  amount  of 
pension  paid  is  based  on  the  pensioner's 
level  of  other  income. 

For  instance,  under  this  bill  a  single 
veteran  with  other  Income  of  less  than 
$300  per  year  will  receive  a  nonservlce- 
connected  pension  of  $143  per  month.  A 
single  veteran  with  $1,400  a  year  other 
Income  would  receive  a  smaller  pension 
of  $110  per  month,  while  a  single  vet- 
eran near  tbe  Income  limit,  receiving 
$2,500  a  year  other  income  would  receive 
a  modest  pension  of  $42  per  month.  Indi- 
viduals exceeding  the  income  limits  of 
$2,600  for  the  single  veteran  or  widow; 
or  $3,800  for  the  veteran  or  widow  with 
dependents  are  not  eligible  for  pension 
payments.  In  computing  income,  there 
are  a  varied  of  exemptions: 

(I)  payments  of  6  months'  death  gratu- 
ity: 

(3)  donations  from  public  or  private  reUef 
or  welfare  organizations: 

(3)  payments  by  VA  of  pension,  compen- 
sation, and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation; 

(4)  payments  under  policies  of  UB.  Gov- 
ernment lift,  insurance  or  National  Service 
Life  Insurance,  payments  of  servicemen's  in- 
denmlty,  and  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance; 

(6)  lump  simi  social  security  death  pay- 
ments; 

(6)  ten  percent  of  payments  to  an  individ- 
ual under  public  or  private  retirement,  an- 
niUty,  endowment,  or  similar  plans  or  pro- 
grams; 

(7)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by  a 
wife  of  a  veteran  for  the  expenses  of  his  last 
Uiness  and  by  a  widow  or  child  of  a  deceased 
veteran  for — 

(a)  his  just  debts, 

(t>)  the  expenses  of  his  last  Ulness,  and 
(c)  the  expenses  of  hU  burial  to  the  extent 
such  expenses  are  not  reimbursed  by  VA; 

(8)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by  a 
wife  or  widow  of  a  veteran  for  the  last  Ul- 
ness and  burial  of  the  veteran's  child; 

(9)  amounts  equal  to  amounts  paid  by  a 
veteran  for  the  last  Ulness  and  btirlal  of  his 
deceased  spouse  or  child; 

(10)  proceeds  of  fire  Insurance  policies; 

(II)  profit  realized  from  disposition  of  real 
or  personal  property  other  than  In  the  course 
of  a  business; 

(13)  payments  received  as  a  result  of  per- 
formance of  Jury  duty  or  obligatory  civic 
duties: 

(13)  payments  of  allowances  under  the 
War  Orphans'  and  Widows  Educational  As- 
sistance Act: 

(14)  paymenU  of  bonus  or  similar  cash 
gratuity  by  a  State  based  on  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(16)  amounts  equal  to  prepayments  made 
on  Indebtedness  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
real  property; 

(16)  amounts  in  a  Joint  bank  account  ac- 
quired by  reason  of  death  of  joint  owner; 

(17)  payments  by  a  former  employer  to  a 
retired  employee  as  reimbursement  for 
premliuns  by  the  retiree  on  supplemental 
health  and  medical  Insurance  (social  se- 
curity) : 

(18)  proceeds  from  retired  servicemen's 
family  protection  plan  provided  in  10  U.S.C. 
chapter  73;  and 

(19)  unusual  medical  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  bill  wIU  be 
enacted  promptly,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  it.  If  it  is  approved  by  the 
President,  It  will  become  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 
following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
committee  reiDort  on  HJl.  9474,  includ- 
ing a  background  statement  of  the  legis- 
lation, a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  relevant  statis- 
tical and  cost  data: 

BACKCROtTNO    OF    LEOXBLATIOIT 

As  the  Conunlttee  reported  to  tbe  House 
last  year  (see  HJt.  11661  93nd  Congress)  the 
modem  system  for  the  payment  of  pension 
based  on  tbe  nonservice  connected  disability 
or  death  of  a  war  veteran  has  tradltlonaUy 
Involved  a  basic  premise  of  "need"  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiary.  Accordingly,  there 
have  been  established  statutory  Income  limi- 
tations which  liave  been  liberalized  from 
time  to  time  but  which  have  been  retained 
In  principle  to  serve  as  the  bench  marks 
for  determining  tbe  extent  of  need  In  each 
individual  case.  In  the  light  of  cert«ln  equi- 
ties and  with  a  view  to  preventing  undue 
hardship,  the  Congress  has  provided  a  limited 
number  of  specific  exclusions  from  Income 
In  determining  pension  ellglbUlty.  With  the 
exception  of  such  exclusions,  however,  aU  m- 
come  must  be  considered.  As  a  result,  from 
time  to  time  as  Income  from  other  sotirces 
Is  Increased,  notably  In  the  programs  of  So- 
cial Security,  Railroad  Retirement,  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  and  private  pension 
plans,  the  resulting  impact  on  the  veterans' 
pension  program  Is  direct  and  the  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension  is  lowered  when  other 
Income  Increases. 

The  Committee  Is  particularly  aware  of  the 
concern  among  pensioners  that  have  received 
reductions  In  pension  as  a  result  of  recent 
Social  Security  Increases.  There  have  been 
many  bills  Introduced  which  would  exempt 
all  Social  Security  payments  or  the  m(Me  re- 
cent Social  Security  mcrease  from  being 
counted  for  pension  purposes.  The  (Commit- 
tee has  again  rejected  these  proposals  be- 
cause of  the  patent  IneqiUty  involved.  The 
Conunlttee  can  find  no  Justification  for 
singling  out  one  class  of  Income  such  as 
Social  Security  and  giving  pensioners  In  re- 
ceipt of  that  type  of  Income  preferential  con- 
sideration whUe  requiring  veterans  receiv- 
ing other  forms  of  retirement  Income  to 
count  aU  of  that  Income  and  acc^t  reduc- 
tions when  Increases  in  retirement  income 
occ\ir. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 
most  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  20% 
Social  Security  Increase  that  became  effective 
last  year,  that  there  are  other  types  of  re- 
tirement Income  which  are  involved  In 
major  Increases.  The  Congress  Is  presently 
considering  an  Increase  In  Railroad  Retire- 
ment. Federal  ClvU  Service  retirees  received 
a  coet-of-llvlng  Increase  on  July  1  of  this 
year.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  widows  wlU 
be  reporting  additional  Income  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  as  a  result  of  changes  made 
In  the  Social  Security  program  favorable  to 
widows.  In  addition.  Congress  has  voted  an- 
other Social  Security  increase  to  become 
effective  next  year  which  wUl  have  an  im- 
pact on  veterans'  pensions  January  1,  1976. 
Obviously,  It  Is  not  feasible  for  the  Con- 
gress to  react  each  time  there  Is  some  change 
in  a  major  source  of  retirement  Income  for 
pensioners,  and  because  of  this,  the  Commit- 
tee recommended  to  the  House  last  year  a 
new  formiala  approach  which  provides  for 
equitable  reductions  In  pensions  as  the  vet- 
erans' other  Income  Increases. 

Tbe  formulae  now  In  the  law  specify  a 
maximimi  monthly  rate  for  each  group  with- 
in designated  Income  categories,  and  each 
Individual's  monthly  benefit  rate  is  com- 
puted by  reducing  the  maximum  rate  by  a 
specified  number  of  cents  for  each  dollar  by 
which  the  minimum  Income  limitation  for 
that  group  Is  exceeded.  Therefore  the  vet- 
eran's pension  is  related  directly  to  his 
need,  and  as  his  other  income  Increases  his 
pension  Is  lowered. 


These  new  formulae  for  the  payment  of 
pension  are  most  resp>onslve  to  the  needs 
of  veterans  and  widows,  and,  as  long  as  a 
pensioner's  income  does  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum annual  limitation,  the  blU  enacted 
last  year  precludes  the  loss  of  aggregate 
Income  In  the  future  when  a  pensioner  re- 
ceives an  increase  In  Income  from  some 
other  source,  regardless  of  the  source.  The 
Conunlttee  commended  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Veteraxis'  Administration  m  devising  this 
new  approach  as  a  technical  service  In  the 
first  Instance,  and  the  later  policy  endorse- 
ment of  such  approach  which.  It  was  stated 
"will  effectively  minimize  future  concerns 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion program  vls-a-vls  Other  Income  maUi- 
tenance  programs." 

The  Committee  does  not  at  this  tUne  be- 
lieve It  has  received  adequate  Justification 
for  any  radical  departure  from  the  basic 
principles  of  the  pension  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  was  substantlaUy  restructured 
In  1980  and  one  m  which  application  of  tbe 
needs  concept   was  markedly   improved    in 

1972.  In  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pension  in  June  1973 
the  represenutlve  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration presented  certain  policy  recom- 
mendations for  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mlttee.  Certam  of  these  have  been  embodied 
In  the  present  bUl  while  others  wUl  require 
further  analysU  and  study  as  to  their  im- 
pact. The  Committee  feels,  however,  that 
tnere  is  an  Immediate  need  to  recogmze  the 
urgency  of  providing  a  cost-of-Uvlng  in- 
crease m  the  pension  rate  to  offset  the  con- 
tlnutag  Infiatlonary  spU»l.  That  objective 
represents  the  main  thrust  of  this  bUl. 

EXPLANATION   OF   THE    Bnx 

Tlie  bUl  Is  designed  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing objectives : 

(1)  It  would  provide  a  coet-of-Uvlng  In- 
crease of  not  less  than  10  percent  in  non- 
service  connected  pension  rates  payaWe  to 
approximately  3.3  million  veterans  of  war- 
^  •?7l«»  *«M»  their  widows.  As  of  June 

1973,  the  coet-of-llvtag  index  showed  a  76 
percent  increase  over  the  index  at  the  time 
?o«Jr*c,!'"  pension  increase  (January  i, 
1973).  suice  January  l,  1973  the  Uidex  hw 
tocrsaaed  ahnost  ezactiy  one  point  each  auc- 
f^K  ™o°">-  Projecting  thU  mcrease  on 
tm  ^v^J?"*"  "^^^  **^  earectlve  date  of  the 
blU.  the  Committee  believes  that  it  Is  fully 
justified  in  providing  increases  at  the  con- 
servative figure  of  ten  percent.  Such  a  coet- 

Si'th^i'f*^"'  concept  WM  recommended 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(2)  smce  the  service  connected  death  pro- 
gram of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation for  parents  U  based  on  a  need  con- 

^S  Km  "f  *°  ""^^  ^  *^*  ^^^^  program, 
the  biu  also  provides,  under  the  samTra^ 
tlonale,  a  ten  percent  cost-of-living  Uicrease 
for  such  beneficiaries.  "^"wiw 

(3)  Moderate  increases  are  provided  in  the 
pension  rates  for  chUdren  of  deceased  war- 
time  veterans. 

(4)  Under  present  Uw,  in  detemuninit  a 
veteran -8  income  for  pension  purposes  tl^re 
18  excluded  •1,200  of  his  wife's  mcome.  or  her 
total  earned  Income,  whichever  U  the  greater 
The  bUl  would  exclude  $1,200  or  93,900  of 
earned  income,  whichever  is  the  greater 

(6)  Currently,  a  veteran,  without  depend- 
ents who  Is  hospitalized  by  VA  for  oveVtwo 
months  suffers  a  reduction  In  his  pension  to 
not  m  excess  of  »30  a  month.  This  limita- 
tion was  placed  Ui  the  law  in  1960.  with  the 
increased  costs  of  basic  "creature  comforts" 
since  that  date  the  Committee  feels  that  in 
view  of  the  increased  costs  of  commodities 
such  a  veteran  should  have  at  least  860 
monthly  at  his  personal  dirooaal  (if  of 
course,  his  pension  otherwise  equals  or' ex- 
ceeds that  amount).  The  bUl  so  provides 

(6)  FUiaUy,  the  bUl  adopts  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
mintatratlon  recommendation  concerning  the 
elfactlve  date  of  an  award  of  pension  based 
on  a  nonservice  connected  permanent  and 
total  dlsabUlty.  Today,  an^  award  in  such  a 
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caae  Is  made  payable  from  tbe  date  of  daim 
for  the  benefit.  Tlie  bU  would  provide  that 
the  effectlTe  date  of  an  award  of  disability 
penalon  to  a  veteran  ahaU  be  the  date  of 
application  or  the  date  on  which  the  vet- 
eran became  permanently  and  totally  dis- 


abled, If  an  application  therefor  la  received 
within  one  year  f^om  such  date,  whichever  la 
to  the  advantage  of  the  veteran. 

Iliere  follow  tables  setting  forth  the  cur- 
rent rates  of  penston  payable  to  veterans  and 
widows,  and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 


demnity compensation  payalda  to  parents, 
and  showing  the  new  rates  under  the  bill,  set 
fcvth  In  9100  Increments  for  easy  reference  to 
typical  ezamides  whl^  would  be  authorised 
under  the  existing  formula  which  Is  re- 
tained. 


PENSION  PROPOSAL 


Vitaran  atone 


Veteran  and  1 
dependent 


Widow  alone 


Widow  wttbl 
dependant 


Inconw  not  over  Current 


Bill    Current 


Bill    Current 


Bill    Current 


Bill 


goo lis 

WO 115 

W» 112 

«500 109 

ll.lOO 105 

11^ 101 

$13)0 97 

$1,<00 93 

$1,500 09 

$1.600 84 

$1,700 79 

$1,800 74 

$1,900 68 

^,000 62 


143 

140 

137 

134 

131 

128 

125 

122 

118 

114 

110 

106 

102 

97 

92 

87 

81 

75 


140 
140 
140 
138 
136 
134 
132 
192 
126 
123 
120 
117 
114 
111 
108 
105 
102 
99 


154 
154 
154 
152 
150 
148 
146 
143 
140 
137 
134 
131 
128 
125 
122 
119 
116 
113 


87 
86 
85 
84 

81 
78 
75 
72 
69 
66 
63 
60 
57 
54 
51 
48 
45 
41 


96 

95 
94 
93 
90 
87 
84 
81 
78 
75 
72 
69 
66 
63 
60 
57 
54 
50 


104 

104 

104 

104 

103 

102 

101 

100 

99 

98 

97 

96 

94 

92 

90 

88 

86 

84 


114 
114 
114 
114 
113 
112 
111 
110 
109 
108 
107 
116 
104 
102 
100 
98 
96 
94 


Vetsfaa  atone 


Veteran  and  1 
dependett 


Widow  atone 


Widow  with  1 
dependent 


Income  not  over  Curreat 


BUI    Cerrent 


Bill    Current 


BIN    Current 


Bill 


8.100 56            69  96 

6200 so           63  93 

$2.300 43           56  90 

$2.400 36            49  87 

$2.500 a            42  84 

J2,600 22            35  81 

g.TOO .„ .„.  78 

$2.800 75 

$2.900 72 

$3,000 69 

$3,100 66 

gjOO 63 

g,500 4< 

a«00 43 


110  37  46  82  92 

107  33  42  80  90 

104  29  38  78  88 

101  25  34  76  86 

98  21  30  74  84 

95  17  26  72  82 

» 70  80 

g 67  77 

5f 64  74 

S 61  71 

» 5«  68 

2 K  65 

Tt 52  62 

S 49  59 

S 46  56 

5J <3  53 

a 42  SO 

47 42  47 


DIG  PARENTS 


Income  not 
over 


1  parent 
current 


2  parents 

nottoiether 

Bill         current 


Bill 


2  parents 

together 

current 


Bill 


100 
97 
M 
91 
88 
84 
80 
76 
72 
67 
62 
57 
51 
45 
38 
31 


110 
107 
104 
101 
98 
94 
90 
86 
82 
77 
72 
67 
61 
5S 
4« 
41 


70 
68 
66 
64 
61 
58 
55 
52 
49 
46 
42 
38 
34 
30 
26 
22 


77 
75 
73 
71 
68 
65 
62 
90 
56 
53 
49 
4S 
41 
37 
33 
29 


67 
67 
67 
66 
65 
64 
62 
60 
58 
56 
54 
52 
SO 
4< 
46 
44 


74 
74 
74 
73 
72 
71 
69 
67 
65 
63 
61 
59 
57 
S5 
53 
51 


Income  not 
over 


1  parent 
current 


2  parents 

nottoieUier 

Bill         curreat 


Bill 


2'parents 

tofether 

current 


Bill 


$2.400 24  34  18  25 

$2.500 17  27  14  21 

$2,600 10  20  10  17 

$2,700 

$2.800 i.i.ii"":i":™nr 

12.800 

$3,000 

$3,100 ■  '. 

$3,200 Miiiirrri 

$3,300 ;.. 

$3,400 

$3,500 

$3.600 

$3,700 '.  

$3,800 ^ :::::::::::::::::: 


42 
40 
SO 

» 

s 
so 

2S 
21 
M 

22 
U 
U 
U 
10 


35 
43 

47 
49 

41 
39 
37 
35 
33 
31 
29 
26 
23 
20 
17 


For  the  further  Information  of  the  Mem- 
bers there  is  Included  in  the  report  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  all  active  compensa- 


tion, dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, pensi<»i  and   retirement  cases   for  all 


wars  and  regular  establishment  as  of  June 
1B73. 


ACTIVE  COMPENSATION,  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION,  PENSION  AND  RETIREMENT  CASES.  AIL  WARS  AND  REGtllAR  f$T«llJHHI«T,  $CMH  OF  JLIE  1573 


Disabili 


Entitlement 


Mity 
total 


OMth 


Death  IwMfidaries 


Totd 


Widows 


Children 


Parents 


Total 

Service  connected 

Compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  compensatioa  and  compensaUon_. 
Nonserv ice  connected . ............. 

Public  Law  86-211 

Prior  law 

Special  acts „ „. „„„.. 

Retired  emeriency  officers... . „^ 

Retired  Reserve  officers . ..„....„„ 

World  War  II , 

Service  connected 

Compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensatton  and  compensatMn 

Nonservice  connected 

Public  Law  86-211 

Prior  law . „ „. 

Retired  Reserve  officers .„.....„ 

World  War  I 

Service  connected 

Compensation ....111! 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compensation.... 

Nonservice  connected ..  . 

\  Put)lie  Law  86-211 

Prior  law 

Retired  emergency  officers 

Korean  conflict 

Service  connected „ "] 

Compensation ".. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation I.. 

Dependency  and  Indemni^  compensatioa  and  eompeosatian. 

Nonservice  connected . . 

Public  Law  86-211 

Prior  law „ ...... 


3,256.746 
2,203,041 
2.203.041 


1.053,179 

906,375 

146,804 

63 

460  . 
3  . 
1.860,092 
1,351,425 
1.351,425 


1,654,287 

373,643 

107,379 

260.516 

5.748 

1,280,605 

1,164,070 

116,535 

39 


2,367.713 

516,088 

123,061 

380.671 

12.356 

1, 851, 585 

1,733,055 

118,530 

40 


1,162,103 

197, 739 

1,454 

191. 103 

5,182 

964,343 

849.243 

115, 100 

21 


1.006,580 
121. 319 

246 
120,543 

530 
887,242, 
883,812. 


197,030 

197.030 

121.361 

60,025 


508,664 

497.016 
11.6a 

561,980' 
65.163 
65,163 


735.654 

200.639 

85,937 

110,431 

4,271 
535,015 
531,203 

3,812 


1,168,152 

241, 144 

97,267 

134,893 

8,984 
927,008 
922.533 

4.475 


386.193 
88.335 

782 
83.S66 

3.967 
297.858 
294,108 

3. 750 


650.074 
20,924 
57 
20,714 
153 
629.150. 
628,425. 
725. 


131.885 

131,885 

96,428 

30, 6U 

4.844 


496.356 

363.697 
132,  659 
460 
281,867 
240,756 
240.756 


653.307 

36,553 

854 

35,688 

11 

616.754 

529,158 

87,596 


673.288 

37,280 

873 

36,385 

22 

636.008 

547,417 

88,591 


640,499 

35,446 

347 

35,088 

11 

605.053 

517. 531 

87,522 


32.141 

1,186 

12 

1.174 


30.955 

29,886 

1,069 


114 

M 
11 


41,111 

39,901 

1,210 


125. 4(7 
39,401 
16.486 
21.880 
1,035 
86.086 
85.986 
100 


216,544 
54.342 

20.024 

32.054 

2.264 

232.202 

232.040 

162 


43,123 
16,794 

181 
15,723 

890 

26.329 

26,234 

95 


216,510 
10,707 
29 
10, 577 
101 
205, 873  . 
205,806. 
67  . 


26,141 

26.841 

19.814 

5,754 

1,273 
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Entitle  nent 


DiaabHI 


Wity 
toM 


Death  beneficiaries 


Total 


Widows 


Children 


Parents 


Vietnam  era 358,822 

Service  connected 354,062 

Compensatton -. 354,062 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensatton. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  Goaipeosatna  aod  oonpeosettoa 

Nonsarvics  connected „ 4,780 

PuNIc  Uw  86-211 4,760 

Regular  estaWiilimenU 191.671 

Service-connected 191,609 

Compensatton 191,609 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensatton.. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compensatton 

Special  acts 62 

Spanish-American  War 1, 850 

Service-connected 13 

Compensation 13 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Nonwrvica  connected 1.837 

Public  Law  86-211 561 

Prior  law ............. . ................ ......  1.2H 

Spaciel  acts ....................................................................... 

Mexicsn  Border  Service 463 

Service-connected IT. 13 

Compenution ........ .....  13  . 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation .... ... .. 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensatton  and  compenaation 

Nonservice  connected.. . ....... 450 

Public  Law  86-211_ 4S0 

Indian  Wars , 1 

Service  connected 

Dependency  and  indemnity  ooeipensatioa 

Nonservice  connected ..... . . ..... .„. ._ 1 

Prior  law . 1 

Special  acts ..... 

Civil  War 

Service  connected . 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Nonservice  connected 

Prior  law 

Special  acts 


58,626 

47.528 

33 

47,466 

29 

11.008 

11, 006 

49,216 

49,201 

4,066 

44.733 

402 

15 

30,854 

305 

3 

302 

30,538 

6,141 

24,397 

11 

416 

2 


484 
484 

120 
1 

I 

118 

118 

1 


129,740 

105,439 

74 

105,265 

100 

24,301 

24.301 

77.572 

77. 557 

4,820 

71, 751 

986 

15 

31,247 

310 

3 

307 

30,926 

6.266 

24,660 

U 


490 
498 
122 

1  , 

1 
120 
120 


13 

13 

512 

512 
12 


■8 

522 

13 


31.142  77,286       21,312 

26.393  57,734        21312 

17  40          17 

26,361  57,639        21,265 

15  55          30 

4.749       19,552 

4,749       19,552 

30,490  30.738       16.344 

30,475  30,738        16,344 

124  108        4, 588 

30,072  30,409        11,270 

279  221                          486 

29,783 1,464";:;:::::;::;:::: 

288  22  

3 

285  22  

29.490  1,436 

6,141  125 

23,349  1,311 

5  6 

■     482  18 

2 

480  ii 

480  18 

102  20 

1 

1 

101  19 

101  19  

1 

289  2S9 

6  7 

S  7 

m  239 

283  239 

13 


cort 

Hie  total  ascertainable  cost  of  HJt.  9474 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  is  estimated  to  be 
$206.4  million.  There  follows  a  taUe  showing 
the  total  first  6-year  coet  of  the  bill  with  a 
breakdown  of  the  separate  coets  of  the  var- 
ious specific  provisions. 


Hscalyear 


Cost 
Caseloed    (milUona) 


L  Approximate  10  percent  increase 
in  pension  rates  and  counting 
all  wives'  earnings  ireater 
than  $3,600: 

1974 1,876,000  $196.0 

1975 1.974,000  226.7 

1971 2.090.000  239.0 

1177 2.206,000  246.8 

1978 2.336.000  255.7 

II.  10    pereaot    iacieeee    to    DIG 
parents  rates: 

1974 69,000  4.1 

1975 68,000  5.4 

1976 68,600  5.4 

1977 68,400  5.3 

1974 68,200  5.3 

III.  Increase  children  alone  ratee  to 
$44  and  $18  monthly: 

1974 321,000  6.2 

1976 323.000  11.0 

U» .....  318,000  10.8 

1977 303.000  10.3 

1978 278.000  9.4 

iV.  Increase  reduced  hospital  bene- 
fit to  $50  monthly: 

1974 11,500  M 

1975 11,500  2.8 

1976 11,S00  2.8 

Itn ll.SOO  2.8 

1978 11,500  2.8 

v.  Total  cost: 

1974 „ 208.4 

1975 246. 0 

liTt . 258. 0 

1977 265.2 

1978 273.2 


lit.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  lii.  Speak- 
er, I  concur  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentlemsm 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagub)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJl. 
9474,  a  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pension. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I  com- 


mend it  for  your  approval.  Tht  bill  will 
provide  a  cost  of  living  increase  of  not 
less  than  10-percent  in  non-service-con- 
nected pension  rates  payable  to  approxi- 
mately 2.3  million  wartime  veterans  and 
widows.  It  will  also  provide  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing Increase  of  10  percent  in  the  monthly 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  for  parents  of  ex-service- 
men who  died  of  service-connected  con- 
ditions. 

I  am  coofldent  that  most  members 
have  received  a  heavy  volume  cH  mall 
from  pensioners  who  have  suffered  a  re- 
duction in  their  monthly  pension  pay- 
ments as  a  result  of  receiving  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments. The  bill  before  the  Hotise.  Mr. 
Speaker,  authorizing  as  it  does  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  the  monthly  rates  of 
pension  will  to  a  great  extent  neutralize 
or  offset  the  adverse  effects  of  the  social 
security  increase  upcm  veteran  pension- 
ers. 

Under  existing  law,  the  amount  of 
pension  a  veteran  receives  Is  dependent 
upon  the  tunoimt  of  income  he  receives 
from  other  sources.  When  his  income 
from  other  sources  increases,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  source,  whether  it  be  social 
security  or  another  form  of  Income,  his 
veteran  pension  payment  is  reduced.  The 
complex  formula  that  determines  his 
entitlement  to  pension  is  drafted  in  such 
a  manner,  however,  that  the  amoimt  of 
the  reduction  in  pension  benefits  is  al- 
ways in  a  lesser  amount  thaji  the  In- 
crease in  income  from  other  sources  such 
as  social  security.  Thus,  the  20-percent 
increase  \n  social  security  coupled  with 
the  resultant  reduction  in  pension  ben- 
efits still  produces  an  increase  in  overall 
income. 

Despite  tills  significant  factor,  it  was 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  a  cost  of 


living  adjustment  In  pension  rates  was 
in  order  at  this  time.  This  adjustment  in 
most  cases  is  in  an  amount  that  wUl  re- 
store the  same  or  greater  pension  than 
the  veteran  was  receiving  prior  to  the 
Increase  in  social  security. 

The  majority  of  the  recipients  of  pen- 
sion benefits,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  World 
War  I  veterans  and  the  widows  of  de- 
ceased World  War  I  veterans.  The  In- 
crease authorized  by  this  bill  is  sorely 
needed.  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Baylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  9474.  a  bill  to  increase 
the  rate  of  pension  for  veterans  and 
widows. 

Our  committee,  for  many  months,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  deluged  with  requests 
for  legislation  that  would  eliminate  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  20-i}ercent  in- 
crease in  social  security  pasrments.  The 
bill  before  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
not  to  be  viewed  as  the  committee's  reac- 
tion to  the  social  security  increase.  In- 
stead, this  bill  represents  our  commit- 
tee's Independent  Judgment  of  the 
amount  of  increase  for  pensioners  in 
the  cost  of  living  that  will  have  occured 
when  this  bill  is  finally  approved. 

Comcidentally,  I  might  add,  it  will 
cure  the  problem  for  most  pensioners 
created  by  last  year's  social  security  ta- 
crease.  I  am  certain  most  Members  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  amoimt  of 
pension  received  by  a  veteran  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  income  he  re- 
ceives from  other  sources.  The  greater 
the  outside  income,  the  less  the  pension 
pajTnent.  A  social  security  payment  is 
but  one  type  of  income  that  figures  in 
the  computation'  of  income  for  pension 
purposes.  Every  year  more  than  50,000 
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veterans  are  eliminated  from  the  pen- 
sion rolls  because  of  increases  in  varl- 
out  types  of  income. 

While  I  regret  the  fact  that  any  vet- 
eran must  suffer  a  reduction  in  pension 
because  of  an  increase  in  his  income,  I 
must  point  out  that  the  Congress  In  its 
wisdom  many  years  ago  determined  that 
financial  need  was  a  prerequisite  to  the 
payment  of  pension.  This  need  is  meas- 
ured by  limitations  on  Income  from  other 
sources. 

Oxir  committee  is  continually  review- 
ing the  pension  programs  to  determine 
whether  the  pension  rates  and  the  in- 
come level  are  adequate.  The  bill  before 
you  represents  the  committee's  views 
that  a  10-percent  increase  in  the  month- 
ly rates  of  pension  can  be  justified.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  will  authorize  a  minl- 
mimi  increase  of  10  percent  in  pension 
payments  for  approximately  2.3  million 
eligible  veterans  and  widows. 

A  similar  increase  is  authorized  for 
service-cormected  causes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  modest  increases  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  are  warranted  and 
are  well  deserved,  and  are  dictated  by 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  I  am 
pleased  that,  coincldentally,  the  In- 
creases will  provide  some  relief  to  those 
who  previously  suffered  a  reduction  in 
pension  when  social   security   was  in- 

As  a  coauthor  of  the  bill,  I  urge  that 

At,  be  rtfljftRpd 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMUDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indians  (Mr. 
HxLLis) ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HnJJS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 

legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  B.JR. 
9474  and,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  would  like  to 
take  a  minute  to  discuss  the  bill's  back- 
groimd  and  ramifications. 

Last  year  when  social  security  benefits 
were  Increased  some  20  percent.  Con- 
gress included  no  provision  In  that  legis- 
lation to  protect  veterans  benefits  from 
being  affected  by  the  Increase.  As  a  re- 
sult, some  20.000  veterans  at  the  upper 
income  limits  lost  all  their  veterans  poi- 
sion,  and  some  1.3  million  veterans  and 
widows  saw  their  pension  reduced  by  an 
average  of  $8.71  monthly. 

Veterans  pensioners  were  very  upset — 
and  rightfully  so.  While  Uncle  Sam  was 
handing  them  a  20-percent  soc&l  se- 
curity increase  with  one  hand,  he  was 
taking  away  a  sizable  portion  of  their 
veterans  pension  with  the  other  hand, 
since  veterans  pensions  are  based  upon 
income. 

To  correct  this  problem,  I  introduced 
legislation  in  October  of  last  year  which 
would  restore  sdl  veterans  benefits  to 
their  former  levels  by  increasing  the 
earnings  limitations  and  the  ceilings  on 
income  brackets.  Unfortunately,  Con- 
gress was  not  In  session  long  enough 
afterward  to  take  any  action  on  this 
legislation. 

Consequently,  this  was  the  first  piece 
of  legislation  I  introduced  this  year.  I 
later  reintroduced  the  bill  with  some  40 
cosponsors.  and  some  60  or  more  of  my 


colleagues  introduced  or  cosponsored 
similar  legislation.  It  was  clear  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done  in  order  to  allow 
these  pensioners  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ard of  living  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
social  security  recipients,  rather  than 
just  receive  a  part  of  the  20-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase. 

This  month,  when  the  Pension  Sub- 
committee of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee began  holding  hearings  on  my  bill 
and  several  similar  measures,  the  sub- 
committee agreed  Immediate  action  was 
necessary  to  correct  the  inequity.  There- 
fore, H.R.  9474,  raising  VA  pension  pay- 
ments by  10  percent,  was  introduced  and 
quickly  adopted  by  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee as  a  temporary,  stopgap  measure. 

I  am  sorry  we  cannot  do  more  for  Uiese 
veterans  at  this  time,  but  I  support  this 
measure  because  it  will  grant  immediate 
relief  to  many  VA  pensioners.  I  have  also 
been  assured  that  the  Pension  Subcom- 
mittee will  look  into  this  matter  in  great- 
er depth  next  January,  and  I  would  hope 
that  my  bill  can  be  adopted  at  that  time 
to  provide  full  and  longer  term  relief  for 
all  those  eligible  to  receive  VA  pensions. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
WYLn:). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
9474  and  \irge  its  Immediate  passage. 
This  bill  would  increase  nonservice-con- 
nected  disability  pension  rates  by  10  per- 
cent. This  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  wlU  provide  for  an  increase  in 
pension  payments  to  approximately  2.3 
million  war  veterans  and  widows  of 
veterans. 

This  measure  should  relieve  the  plight 
of  both  veterans  and  widows  who  did  not 
realize  the  full  Increase  in  recent  in- 
creases in  social  security  payments.  This 
bill  received  imanimous  support  by  the 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  in  every 
session  of  Congress  since  my  election  to 
provide  cost-of-living  increases  in  pen- 
sions for  our  veterans.  The  cost-of-living 
index  has  increased  by  7.6  percent  since 
the  last  increase.  So.  this  10-percent  In- 
crease is  appropriate,  proper,  and  modest 
under  the  circumstances,  and  I  feel 
should  receive  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  9474  because  it  Is  a  bill 
aimed  at  carrying  out  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  pension 
program:  aid  for  the  needy  wartime  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents.  This  measure 
will  increase  the  existing  pension  pay- 
ments by  at  least  10  percent.  It  will  keep 
the  program  abreast  of  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index  which  has  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  since  the  last 
pension  increase  in  January  1972. 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation for  dependent  parents  also  will  be 
Increased  by  10  percent.  These  are  par- 
ents whose  sons  died  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces.  Pension  in- 
creases to  dependent  children  are  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 


Since  1960  a  veteran  without  depend- 
ents after  being  hospitalized  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  a  period  be- 
yond 2  months  has  his  pension  reduced  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $30  a  month. 
Recognizing  that  the  cost  of  comfort 
items  needed  by  hospitalized  veterans 
has  risen,  this  bill  will  increase  the  $30  to 
$50  In  order  to  insure  that  the  hospital- 
ized veteran  will  not  have  to  forego  any 
of  the  basic  comforts  not  offered  by  the 
hospital. 

Another  very  desirable  feature  of  the 
bill  authorizes  a  change  in  the  effective 
date  of  a  pension  award.  Currently,  it 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  date  the  claim 
is  made.  Under  HR.  9474,  the  award  may 
be  made  retroactive  for  a  period  of  up  to 
1  year  of  the  date  the  application  is  filed, 
depending  upon  the  date  the  evidence 
reveals  that  a  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability existed. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  meritorious 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dorm,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  out  this  bill  to  as- 
sist our  non-service-connected  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  veterans  in  my  district 
wanting  to  know  why  we  give  them 
Social  Security  Increases  and  then  turn 
right  around  and  cut  their  veteran's 
pension.  We  all  know  this  is  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  problem  because  the  Congress 
does  not  overtly  cut  a  veteran's  pen- 
sion, but  because  of  the  way  the  present 
law  reads  this  Is  the  end  result.  What  1b 
often  sad  but  true  Is  that  many  of  the 
veterans  and/or  their  dependents  do  not 
actually  receive  cost  of  living  increases 
when  we  raise  social  security  benefits 
because  we  do  not  take  action  to  pro- 
tect their  veteran's  pension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  bill  is  meant  to  be  an  interim  meas- 
ure, a  stop-gap  step  if  you  please.  With 
this  legislation,  we  can  correct  the  cur- 
rent problem  our  non-service-connected 
veterans  are  facing  and  protect  their 
monthly  incomes  in  times  of  rising  food 
prices.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
Veterans'  Committee  will  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  pension  program 
for  non-service-connected  veterans  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  this  Congress. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  Indepth  study 
will  result  in  legislation  to  solve  this 
problem  for  the  non-service-connected 
veterans  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  bill  is  being 
considered  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  it  will  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
approval.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  measure  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
approval.      

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  we  have  witnessed  a  swirl- 
ing controversy  regarding  the  cost  of 
living.  With  the  crescendo  of  noise  and 
recriminations  regarding  who,  if  anyone. 
Is' to  be  blamed.  I  fear  that  the  true  vic- 
tbn  of  this  situation  Is  not  being  heard. 
I  refer  to  those  Americans  living  on  fixed 
Incomes.  I  refer  to  those  Americans  who 
in  the  face  of  steadily  mounting  costs, 
see  their  real  income  being  eroded  re- 
lentlessly. 

In  full  recognition  of  the  problem 
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facing  persons  living  on  fixed  Incomes, 
the  House  and  Senate  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  92d  Congress,  enacted  legislation 
Increasing  social  security  benefits  by  20 
percent.  Yet  Congress  included  no  provi- 
sion in  the  legislation  to  insure  that  vet- 
erans pensions  were  not  decreased  due 
to  a  higher  social  security  Income.  As 
a  result  some  1.3  million  veterans  and 
their  widows  suffered  a  decrease  in  their 
pensions  averaging  $104  a  year. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
will  in  large  measure  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem confronting  our  veterans.  This  legis- 
lation will  grant  a  10-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  to  veterans,  widows,  and 
children  receiving  non-service-connected 
pensions,  and  dependent  parents  re- 
ceiving dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. Ten  percent  has  been  added 
to  the  basic  minimum  rates  and  thus  all 
pensioners  and  dependent  parents  are 
assured  of  at  least  a  10-percent  increase, 
and  in  some  instances  more.  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  this  bill  will  restore  practically  all 
of  the  reductions  in  pensions  which  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  20-percent  social 
security  rate  Increase. 

However,  this  legislation  goes  beyond 
the  1.3  million  people  adversely  im- 
pacted by  the  social  security  rise  in  that 
It  provides  substantially  increased  ben- 
efits to  2.3  mllllcm  veterans,  children, 
widows,  and  dependent  parents.  The  cost 
of  living  has  risen  7.6  percent  since  the 
last  time  veterans'  pensions  were  in- 
creased and  the  need  for  the  present  in- 
crease for  all  veteran  pensioners  Is  re- 
soundingly clear. 

Even  beyond  the  question  of  pension 
levels,  the  bill  before  us  accomplishes 
three  other  significant  objectives: 

First.  Under  the  present  law,  in  c<«n- 
putlng  the  level  of  a  veteran's  pension, 
$1,200  of  his  wife's  Income  is  excluded. 
This  biU  will  raise  that  exemption  to 
$3,600. 

Second.  Ciurently  a  veteran,  without 
dependents,  who  is  hospitalized  for  over 
2  months,  suffers  a  reduction  in  his  pen- 
sion of  as  much  as  $30.  "Ilie  present  bill 
recognizes  the  increased  cost  of  medical 
care  «uid  reverses  this  reduction  process 
by  providing  that  the  pension  allowance 
of  hospitalized  veterans  is  to  be  raised  by 
$50  per  month. 

Third.  This  legislation  also  liberalizes 
the  effective  date  of  the  award  of  dis- 
ability pension  so  that  it  becomes  effec- 
tive on  either  the  date  of  application  or 
the  date  on  which  the  veteran  became 
permanently  disabled,  whichever  Is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  Its  need.  One  of  the  first 
pieces  of  legislation  I  introduced  this  yetir 
was  one  to  restore  to  all  veterans  their 
former  levels  of  income  which  had  been 
reduced  because  of  the  social  security  in- 
creases. It  was  clear  and  remains  clear 
that  something  need  be  done  in  order  to 
allow  these  pensioners  to  maintain  their 
standard  of  living. 

Beset  by  the  problems  of  advancing 
years  in  an  increasingly  youth  oriented 
society  and  badgered  by  the  forces  of  In- 
flation, our  veterans  should  not.  Indeed 
they  must  not.  be  abandoned  by  the  Na- 


tion they  have  served.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Congress  intended  to  raise  social 
security  benefits  and  decrease  veterans' 
benefits.  Adoption  of  the  bill  now  before 
us,  is  an  iirgent  matter. 

I  am.  however,  disappointed  that  this 
bill  does  not  complete  rectify  the  in- 
justice caused  to  veterans  by  the  social 
security  increases.  It  does  nothing  to  help 
these  persons  who,  because  of  the  upper 
income  limitations,  will  be  dropped  from 
the  veterans  payroll.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
cannot  do  more  for  these  20,000  veterans 
immediately,  but  I  support  this  measure 
because  it  grants  immediate  relief  to 
many  VA  pensioners.  I  have,  however, 
been  assured  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  that  they  will  continue  to  look 
into  this  matter  in  greater  depth  next 
January  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill 
can  be  adopted  at  that  time  in  order  to 
provide  full  and  longer  term  relief  for 
all  those  eligible  to  receive  veterans  pen- 
sions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tiaott*)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
9474,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  385,  nays  0, 
not  voting  48,  as  follows: 


Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

DlcklnaoD 

DlnKcll 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

BUberg 

Krienbom 

Bach 

E^vans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Plndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Forsytbe 

Fountain 

Praaer 

Frellnghuys«n 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydoe 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

auman 

Olnn 

Goldwat«r 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffltba 

Oroas 
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Abzug 

Burke,  Pla. 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Alexander 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Anderson. 

Burton 

CalU. 

Butler 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Byron 

Andrews, 

Carney.  Ohio 

N.  Dak. 

Carter 

Annunzio 

Casey.  Tex. 

Archer 

Cederberg 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

Armstrong 

Chappell 

Ashbrook 

Chlsholm 

Ashley 

Clancy 

Aspln 

Clark 

Bafalls 

Clausen, 

Baker 

DonH. 

Barrett 

Clawson,  Del 

Beard 

Clay 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Bergland 

Cochran 

BevUl 

Cohen 

Blaggl 

Collier 

Blester 

nolllns.  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Conable 

Blatnlk 

Conlan 

Boggs 

Conte 

Boland 

Corman 

Boiling 

Cotter 

Bowen 

Cougblln 

Brademas 

Crane 

Braaco 

Cronln 

Bray 

Daniel,  Dan 

Breaux 

Daniel,  Robert 

Brlnkley 

W..  Jr. 

Brooks 

Daniels. 

Broomfleld 

Domlnlck  V. 

Brotzman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Davis,  8.C. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Brown,  Ohio 

de  la  Garza 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Dellenback 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Dellums 

Buchanan 

Denholm 

Burgener 

Dennis 

Burke.  Calif. 

Dent 

Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawklxu 
Hays 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Ilaas. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
mcks 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  CalU. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Ka2en 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kjrroa 
Lstta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloakey 
McColilster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
UcPall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
MaUary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr 
Martin.  N.C. 
MathU,  Ga. 


Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

Michel 

BdUler 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MlaeU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Btyers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Harm 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
QiUe 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuse 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rouah 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Bar  banes 
Satterfleld 
Baylor 

NATS— O- 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Aria. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.c. 
Teague.  CalU. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  nj. 
Thomson,  Wla. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
miman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
VanUc 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung,  na. 
Toung,  m. 
Toung.  S.C. 
Toung.  Tek. 
Zablockl 
Zlon  f 


NOT  VOnNO— 48 


Abdnor 

Anderson.  111. 

BadUlo 

Bell 

Breckinridge 

Camp 

Carey.  N.T. 

Conyers 

Culver 

Danlelaon 

Delaney 

Dlggs 
Eshleman 
FasceU 
Fisher 
Ford, 
WUllam  D. 


Olalmo 

Ooodllng 

Gunter 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

McKlnney 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

MUford 

MUIs.  Ark. 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Nichols 

Pepper 


Peyser 

Podell 

Rarlck 

Roe 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Sandman 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wiggins 

Wlnn 

Wydler 

Toung,  Alaska 

Toung,  Oa. 

Zwach 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  wltb  tii.  MlUs  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Blr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Roe  wltb  Mr.  Toting  of  Alaakn. 

Mr.  Sbipley  wltb  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Qlalmo  wltb  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Delaney  wltb  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Slack  wltb  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Pepper  wltb  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  PodeU  wltb  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Jones  of  NOTth 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  wltb  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Hanna  wltb  ISx.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Badlllo  wltb  Mr.  Ck>nyer8. 

Mr.  Fisher  wltb  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Culver  wltb  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Dlggs  wltb  Mr.  Landnun. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Danlelson  wltb  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvanla. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  wltb  Mr.  Esbleman. 

Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgla  wltb  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Rarlck  wltb  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  wltb  Mr.  Peyser. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  YOUNQ'of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  whip,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all. Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
rule  that  would  have  made  in  order  S. 
1989,  the  P^eral  Salary  Act  amend- 
ments.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H  Jl.  9286,  MTT.TTARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  505  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hovise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
TJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
9286)  to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  wltb  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qxm.- 
LZN)  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  505 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H  Jl.  9286,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  military  procurement  and  re- 
lated purposes. 

House  Resolution  505  provides  that  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections. 

HH.  9286  authorizes  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1974  for  major  pro- 
curement and  research,  development, 
test,  and  devsduation  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  also  authorizes  the  per- 
sonnel strength  for  all  of  the  £u:tive-duty 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  all  of  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  total  number  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel authorized  by  the  bill  is  2,219,865, 
the  lowest  total  since  1950,  and  almost 
100.000  less  than  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  total  amount  authorized  by  the 
bill  is  $21,394,997,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  505  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  9286. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  505  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  9286,  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization,  under  an  open  rule 
with  3  hours  of  general  debate.  The  rule 
also  provides  that  the  bill  will  be  read 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

The  primary  purpose  of  HJl.  9286  Is  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
military  procurement  and  related  pur- 
poses. 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  this 
bUl  is  121,394,997,000.  This  is  $625,391,000 
below  the  amoimt  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  $21,394,997,000  authorized  in  this 
bill  Is  only  part  of  the  $85,165,000,000 
requested  by  the  President  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Funds  for  personnel,  operations  and 
maintenance,  and  a  part  of  procurement 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  continuing  ap- 
propriations. Military  construction  is 
authorized  in  separate  legislation. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  funds,  this 
bill  authorizes  the  personnel  strength  for 
each  of  the  active  duty  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  total  number  of  active  duty  person- 
nel authorized  is  2,219,865.  This  Is  94,188 
fewer  personnel  than  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  It  is  the  lowest  since  1950. 
The  breakdown  by  services  is  as  follows: 
The  Army— 791,627;  Navy— 565.912;  Ma- 
rine Corps — 196,363,  and  Air  Force — 
665,963.  This  bill  also  authorizes  person- 
nel strength  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  continues  the  au- 


thority for  merging  military  assistance 
and  financing  for  South  Vietnam,  and 
local  forces  in  Laos  with  Department  of 
Defense  fimding.  A  celling  of  $1,300,- 
000,000  is  placed  on  authorizations  for 
the  support  cA  military  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
Title  VI  also  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
fimds  for  carrying  out  directly  or  indi- 
rectly any  economic  or  military  assist- 
ance for  North  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  in  order  that  the  House  may  be- 
gin debate  on  HJ%.  9286. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  I  missed 
the  last  vote  because  I  was  out  on  the 
front  of  the  Capitol  having  some  pic- 
tures taken  with  14  4-H'ers  from  my  dis- 
trict and  a  similar  number  from  Illinois. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Rkcord  show 
that  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


MTTiTTARY  PROCUREailENT  AU- 
THORIZATION,  1974 

Mr.  HI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  9286),  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations ditring  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
military  trsdning  student  loads,  smd  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TBX  coicMrrrxK  or  trx  wholi 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9286,  with  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
HUBERT)  will  be  recognized  for  1V4 
hours,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brat)  will  be  recognized  for  IVz 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 
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BCr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  with 
the  formal  statement  of  the  chairman 
on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  think  It  well  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  as  to  the  proce- 
dures which  will  be  followed.  This  Is  with 
the  consent  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, the  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Brat). 

We  will  have  3  hours  of  debate  for  to- 
day, and  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  stay  here  In  session  until  we  use 
the  entire  3  hours  or  whatever  part  of 
that  3  hours  is  necessary.  I  wish  to  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  3  hours  is 
the  number  of  hours  provided  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  asked  for  4  hours  but  stated 
we  would  accept  anything  given  to  It  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  because  following 
the  procedure  we  have  observed  In  the 
past,  no  Member  is  going  to  be  cut  off 
from  debate  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  any  time  dur- 
ing consideration  to  move  to  limit  debate 
particularly  on  amendments.  In  that 
connection  we  will  use  our  time  this 
afternoon  and  then  read  the  bill  for 
amendment,  at  which  time  I  will  then 
move  that  the  Committee  rise,  and  we 
will  come  back  on  tomorrow  and  continue 
to  read  for  amendments. 

As  we  notice  in  the  rule,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections, 
which  means  that  a  title  will  be  consid- 
ered as  a  whole  and  then  passed,  and 
then  we  will  go  to  the  second  and  the 
third  and  the  fourth  titles,  as  we  go 
along.  This  will  expedite  the  handling  of 
the  measure. 

As  to  the  number  of  amendments 
which  we  anticipate.  I  will  say  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  never 
before  since  I  have  been  a  Member  have 
I  received  so  many  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ters. It  seems  every  morning  when  I  go 
to  my  ofDce  there  Is  another  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  about  another  amendment 
a  Member  will  be  offering. 

It  almost  appears  that  in  light  of  this 
attitude,  committees  may  no  longer  have 
a  function  In  this  House  and  maybe  the 
better  procedure  would  be  to  let  all  legis- 
lation be  written  on  the  floor. 

However,  I  will  say  that  this  bill  is 
the  committee  Wll.  It  Is  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This 
bill  is  trimmed  as  much  as  it  can  be  trim- 
med. There  is  no  fat  in  it  as  far  as  we 
know.  It  is  all  muscle.  We  could  have 
taken  the  procedure  of  mavbe  fattening 
It  up  a  little  bit  imd  letting  It  come  to  the 
floor  and  with  that  maneuver  allow  the 
bill  to  be  cut  down.  The  committee  has 
refused  to  take  that  position.  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  bill  as  It  Is  written. 

I  desire  also  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
this  bill  was  passed  out  of  the  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  38  to  1.  This  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  committee  blU.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brat),  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  I  as  chair- 
man come  here  imder  the  mandate  of 
that  committee  to  pass  the  bill  as  It  was 
reported  on  that  vote.  This  is  what  I  in- 
tend to  do  and  this  Is  what  I  hope  to 


accomplish  and  I  hope  I  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  this  body.  I  hope  we  will 
not  be  running  all  over  the  field  in  the 
next  several  days  and  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  the  legislation  out  in  good  order. 
Nobody  will  be  cut  off  from  debate  and 
all  my  dear  colleagues  who  have  written 
me  "Dear  CoUeague"  letters  will  have  all 
the  time  they  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  9286  authorizes 
appropriations  for  major  military  pro- 
curement, all  research  and  development 
and  the  strength  ceilings  for  the  active 
duty  and  selected  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  annual  average  mUitary 
training  student  load  for  each  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  bill,  as  In  previous 
years,  contains  a  limitation  on  funds  that 
can  be  made  available  for  support  of  the 
military  forces  of  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos: 

The  bUl  prohibits  any  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  for  aid  to  North 
Vietnam. 

It  is  necessary  for  this  authorization 
to  pass  before  appropriations  can  be 
voted.  Therefore,  the  bill  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  continued  operation 
of  our  Military  Establishment. 

DOLXAS    TOTAliS 

Here  is  a  rundown  on  cost  totals: 

DOD  requested:  $22,020,388,000. 

Committee  approved:  $21,394,997,000. 

Reduction:  $625,391,000. 

The  committee  actually  made  reduc- 
tions totaling  approximately  $876  mil- 
lion but  added  authorization  for  two 
items  in  the  amount  of  $251  million.  So 
the  net  reduction  Is  $625  million. 

DXBATX 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have — each  year  when  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor — assured  the  House 
that  I  would  make  no  move  to  cut  off 
debate;  that  I  was  prepared  to  remain 
here  as  long  as  necessary  for  the  House 
to  work  its  will  on  the  legislation. 

I  renew  that  pledge  today. 

ooKicrrm  pbocidubs 

The  report  is  available  to  all  Members 
and  explains  in  detail  the  committee's 
decision:  on  the  legislation.  Tlie  report  Is 
some  150  pages  long. 

In  addition  to  hearings  by  the  full 
committee  extending  over  almost  4 
months,  the  legislation  reflects  exhaus- 
tive hearings  by — 

First,  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development,  chaired  by  Mr.  Price 
of  niinAls,  with  Mr.  Gubser  as  ranking 
minority  member; 

Second,  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Personnel,  chaired  by  Mr.  Fisher,  with 
Mr.  Dickinson  as  ranking  minority 
member; 

Third,  the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Bennett,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  as  ranking  minority  member. 

The  hearings  fill  four  volumes. 

Following  my  remarks.  I  am  going  to 
yield  to  Mr.  Price  to  explain  the  research 
and  development  authorizations;  Mr. 
Bennett  to  discuss  our  ship  construction 
program;  and  Mr.  Dan  Daniel  to  dlsci^ss 
the  manpower  decisions  In  titles  m,  IV. 
and  V  of  the  bill,  substituting  for  our 
colleague.  Mr.  Fisher. 


The  committee's  action  on  this  bill  re- 
sults from  extraordinarily  hard  work  by 
these  subcommittee  leaders  and  equal 
diligence  and  cooperation  by  the  mem- 
bershfp  of  the  committee  and  the  various 
subcommittees;  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  them.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  type  makes  extraordinary 
demands  on  the  time  of  Members  of 
Congress,  often  in  tedious  but  important 
work  that  escapes  public  recognition.  In 
view  of  the  more  than  4,400  pages  of 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee  over 
a  4-month  period,  it  is  simply  unjust  and 
unfair  to  refer  to  the  committee's  work 
as  a  cursory  review  or  to  accuse  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  being  afraid  of 
hard  work  and  careful  analysis.  I  might 
add  that  every  public  witness  who  asked 
to  testify  was  heard. 

MAJOR  HEDUCTIOtra 

Let  me  just  list  the  major  reductions 
made  by  the  committee:  $330.9  million 
from  the  F-15  aircraft;  $50.7  million 
from  the  Safeguard  ABM  system;  $50.2 
million  from  the  subsonic  cruise  armed 
decoy — SCAD;  $42  million  from  the  air- 
craft warning  and  control  system — 
AWACS;  $36.4  million  from  the  R.D.T. 
h  E.  authorization  for  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps;  and  $25  million  from  the  site 
defense  program. 

The  committee  effected  a  massive  re- 
duction in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  The 
limitation  on  spending  of  funds  in  sup- 
port of  military  forces  of  South  Vietnsun 
and  Laos  was  reduced  by  $800  milllOD. 
The  new  ceiling  is  $1.3  bUlion. 

The  other  reductions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  re- 
port. 

oomciTTXE  AoornoNS 

The  committee  added  just  two  major 
items  to  the  bill:  $172.7  million  for  the 
procurement  of  12  F-lllF  aircraft;  $79 
million  for  long-leadtime  procurement  to 
begin  purchase  of  two  more  nuclear 
frigates,  DLQN-41  and  DLaN-42. 

Language  was  included  in  the  bill  to 
require  the  contracts  for  the  DIJON'S  to 
be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  practicable  un- 
less the  President  advises  the  Congress 
that  their  construction  is  not  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  Language  is  also  included 
providing  that  the  $172.7  million  added 
to  Air  Force  aircraft  authorization  funds 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  procure- 
ment of  12  F-lllF  aircraft. 

SHIP  coKsrancnoK  axDvcnoNa 

While  adding  funds  for  the  DLON's. 
the  committee  made  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
requests  of  the  Navy:  $149.9  million  was 
cut  from  the  program  for  conversion  of 
ballistic  missile  submarines;  $20  million 
was  cut  from  the  program  for  conversion 
of  conventionally  powered  frigates;  and 
$22.7  million  was  cut  from  the  authoriza- 
tion requested  to  cover  prior  year  cost 
growth  on  the  LHA  program. 

MAKPOWKB  AUTHORIZATIONS 

In  approving  the  strength  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Armed  Forces,  the  commit- 
tee made  these  personnel  decisions: 

The  niunber  of  enlisted  aides  for  senior 
officers  in  the  military  services  was  re- 
duced by  35  percent. 

The  number  of  officers  in  each  service 
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who  may  participate  In  fulltlme  grad- 
uate education  programs  was  reduced 
by  10  percent. 

The  committee  endorsed  the  Idea  ad- 
vanced last  year  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  NATO  Commitments,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Randall,  for 
creation  of  a  NATO  Common  Fxmd 
which  would  provide  for  reimbursing 
the  United  States  for  the  balance-of- 
pasonents  deficit  resulting  from  Its 
NATO  commitment. 

The  active  duty  strength  authorized 
for  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  bill,  which 
is  13,037  less  than  requested,  is  2.219,865. 
This  is  94,188  less  than  authorized  last 
year;  464,000  below  the  strength  level 
in  1964,  before  the  Vietnam  buildup;  and 
1,325,000  less  than  the  strength  at  the 
i)eak  period  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
J  The  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  the  lowest 

rce  the  Korean  war. 
r-i«  oBciaioN 

'    The  committee,  at  the  request  of  the 

Department    of    Etefense,    deleted    the 

authorization  for  10  F-4J  aircraft  for  the 

^avy  and  in  place  thereof  authorized  2 

.additional   F-14   aircraft,    bringing   the 

^tal  number  of  F-14's  authorized  in  the 

^111  to  50.  This  does  not  change  the  total 

Kuthorization  for  Navy  aircraft. 

However,  the  committee  rejected  over- 
whelmingly the  proposal  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  flyoff  com- 
pletition  between  the  simplified  versions 
of  the  P-14.  the  F-15  and  the  P-4  as  a 
follow-on  to  the  F-14.  The  Department 
of  Defense  failed  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee that  money  would  be  saved  by 
such  a  prototype  program. 
'  I  coMicxrrR  pxsspxctivx 

There  are  summarized  in  the  report 
two  important  studies  on  the  causes  of 
cost  escalation;  these  were  prepared  at 
the  direction  of  the  committee.  One  study 
was  done  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  one  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  studies  will  prove  very  valuable  in 
helping  the  committee  to  better  identify 
the  various  causes  of  cost  escalation. 
These  studies  represent — I  like  to  think — 
the  beginning  of  a  process  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  £igent  of  the  House,  getting 
more  deeply  involved  in  fundamental  de- 
cisionmaking on  military  policy.  I  would 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  rec- 
i  Mnmendatlon  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that  the  committee  get  involved  In 
weapons  decisions  at  em  earlier  point  In 
the  decisionmaking  process.  It  is  my  in- 
tention that  the  committee  will  continue 
to  pursue  avenues  of  more  effective  re- 
view of  military  programs  and  continue 
to  Improve  its  capacity  for  independent 
analysis  of  defense  proposals. 

We  have,  in  the  report,  attempted  to 
discuss  some  broad  policy  areas  in  addi- 
tion to  simply  explaining  Individual 
weapons  systems.  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  discussion  of 
personnel  requirements  and  the  discus- 
sion of  technological  advances  deriving 
from  our  military  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

THX  CONTINXnNO   NXXO  FOB   A  STmONO 


In  the  nature  of  things,  there  will  be. 
I  suspect,  a  number  of  amendments  to 


reduce  one  program  or  another,  or  to 
use  this  bill  to  make  changes  by  default 
in  our  foreign  policy.  I  would  stress  for 
the  committee  that  this  is  neither  the 
time  nor  Uie  place  to  change  foreign 
Iiollcy  by  an  Ill-considered,  back  door  ap- 
proach; and  this  is  certainly  not  the 
time  to  precipitately  change  our  world 
position  in  regard  to  NATO. 

We  are  in  a  time  whoi  negotiations 
are  going  on  which  we  all  hope  will  lead 
to  greater  arms  control,  a  reduction  of 
arms  development  and  lessening  of  ten- 
sion in  the  world.  Neither  now,  nor  at 
any  time  in  history,  has  anybody  won  at 
a  conference  table  what  they  were  not  in 
a  position  to  defend  on  the  battlefield. 
The  urge  to  dismantle  large  portions 
of  our  military  establishment  or  to  sud- 
denly halt  the  developments  which  as- 
sure a  modem  armed  force  arises  from 
an  emotional  and  not  a  rational  base. 
Detente  and  negotiations  to  improve 
world  stability  are  products  of  oui 
strength;  they  are  not  a  reason  for  dis- 
mantling that  strength. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
treaties  signed  last  year  are  arms  limi- 
tation treaties.  They  are  not  disarma- 
ment treaties.  The  Soviets  are  not  re- 
ducing their  niunber  of  arms;  they  are 
not  stopping  the  modernization  of  their 
weapons  systems;  and  they  are  not  re- 
moving their  forces  from  central  Europe. 
Our  Armed  Forces  must  be  based  on 
the  capabilities  of  any  potential  adver- 
sary, not  on  what  some  might  presume 
are  his  present  intentions.  This  bill  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
such  an  armed  force. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self siich  time  as  I  may  ccsisxime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  our  committee 
presents  to  the  House  today  provides 
$21.3  billion  for  procurement  of  weap- 
ons and  research  and  development  and 
sets  the  Active  and  Reserve  strength 
limits  for  the  coming  year.  Money  can 
only  be  appropriated  for  the  military  de- 
partments pursuant  to  this  authoriza- 
tion and  the  bill  is,  therefore,  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  security. 

The  committee  has  left  its  imprint 
on  this  legislation.  We  have  made  r^uc- 
tions  totaling  $876  million  and  additions 
of  $251  million  for  a  net  reduction  of 
$625  million. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  put 
specific  language  in  the  bill  to  assure 
that  the  additional  money  provided  for 
the  F-111.  $172.7  million,  can  be  spent 
only  for  that  aircraft  and  the  additional 
money  provided  for  the  DLGN's,  $79  mil- 
lion, must  be  obligated  unless  the  Presi- 
dent informs  the  Congress  that  such  Is 
not  in  the  national  Interest. 

I  point  this  out,  Mr.  Chsdrman,  to 
stress  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
worked  its  will  on  the  legislation. 

I  woiild  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  our  authorization  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation,  $8,321.- 
797.  is  $194  million  less  than  was  author- 
ized last  year  and  is  only  $360  million 
more  than  was  actually  appropriated 
last  year.  When  one  allows  for  the  effect 
of  inflation  it  would  be  seen  that  we  are. 
If  anything,  slightly  reducing  our  level 
of  research  and  development.  When  one 


reflects  that  our  technology  edge  is  the 
most  important  advantage  we  have  over 
the  evermore  powerful  Soviet  military 
forces.  It  will  be  seen  that  any  further 
substantial  reductions  in  our  research 
and  development  programs  could  be 
made  only  at  peril  to  our  national 
seciulty. 

Rather  than  a  dry  repetition  of  specific 
dollar  reductions  made,  all  of  which  are 
explained  in  the  committee  report,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  two  points  to 
the  Members  of  the  House.  The  first  con- 
cerns the  general  impact  of  weapons 
spending  smd  the  second  concerns  the 
nature  of  the  authorizations  we  act  on 
In  this  blU. 

THK   TKEND    IN    WEAPONS    FBOCITAEMENT 

As  the  cost  studies  performed  at  the 
committee's  direction  show,  the  unit  cost 
of  weapons  systems  has  multiplied  enor- 
mously. The  money  that  will  buy  less 
than  a  thousand  P-14  fighters  today 
bought  100,000  fighter  aircraft  during 
World  War  n,  after  suUustment  for 
infiatlon. 

The  main  reasons  for  the  soaring  in- 
crease in  unit  cost  are  higher  perform- 
ance brought  on  by  advanced  technology 
and  a  sharp  reduction  In  quantities  pro- 
cured. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  what  is 
sometimes  termed  the  investment  spend- 
ing of  the  Defense  budget,  spending  for 
weapons  systems,  has  not  increased  when 
measured  in  constant  dollars.  The  surge 
in  unit  cost  has  b«en  accommodated 
within  the  Defense  budget  In  two  ways: 
by  a  decrease  in  the  investment  in  stra- 
tegic forces  and  by  a  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  weapons  procured. 

Two  iUustrations  will  demonstrate 
concretely  what  has  happened: 

Between  1956  and  1959  strategic  forces 
investment  averaged  about  $13  billion 
per  year.  It  now  averages  less  than  $4 
billion  per  year. 

Annual  aircraft  prociu-ement  aver- 
aged 1,800  a  decade  ago.  Today  it  Is  aver- 
aging around  500. 

Two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  Members  of  the  House:  the  first  Is 
that  accommodation  has  been  made  so 
that  weapons  procurement  has  not 
driven  the  Defense  budget  upward. 
Weapons  procurement  spending  has  been 
remarkably  level.  The  Increases  in  De- 
fense spending  over  the  past  decade 
have  been  caused  by  the  war  spending 
which  is  virtually  completed  and  the  in- 
creased costs  for  personnel  associated 
with  the  effort  to  achieve  an  all-volun- 

The  second  thing  to  remember  is  that 
we  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  pay 
for  quality  improvement  by  a  reduction 
in  quantity.  There  comes  a  time  when 
sheer  superiority  of  numbers  will  over- 
whelm inadequate  forces — even  those 
with  better  weapons.  We  must  have  the 
Armed  Forces  we  need  to  assure  their 
continued  deterrent  capability  and  we 
must  not  let  an  obsession  with  higher 
unit  cost  result  in  an  inadequately 
equlp[>ed  force. 

A    PKOGKAM    rO»    TOT    FUTURB 

There  is  one  thing  that  Members  must 
understand  about  the  bill  on  which  we 
ask  the  support  of  the  committee  today. 
It  is  a  fiscal  1974  authorization,  but  its 
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principal  effect  will  be  felt  long  after  fis- 
cal 1974. 

Some  of  the  criticism  for  weapons  sys- 
tems authorized  in  the  bill  reduced  them- 
selves to  the  complaint  that  we  do  not 
need  the  system  now.  What  they  are 
overlooking  is  the  simple  fact  that  often 
we  are  not  going  to  get  the  system  now. 
But  it  Is  necessary  to  begin  development 
now  if  we  are  to  have  needed  systems  in 
the  future. 

Some  of  the  important  weap<xi  systems 
authorized  in  this  bill  will  not  come  Into 
the  Inventory  in  any  sizeable  number 
until  the  late  1970's  or  early  1980's,  Some 
of  the  most  frequently  criticized  systems 
In  the  bill,  such  as  the  Trident,  the  B-l, 
or  SAM-D,  are  systems  which  are  years 
away  from  deployment  and  if  we  are  to 
have  the  capacity  to  deploy  them  at  cme 
point  in  the  f  utiu'e  when  they  might  be 
desperately  needed,  we  must  proceed  with 
their  development  now.  Weapons  de- 
velopment is  a  very  complex  process  and 
it  takes  years  to  get  from  initial  research 
to  the  finished  system.  We  are,  if  any- 
thing, slowing  down  the  process  by  in- 
sisting on  the  fly-before-buy  approach 
to  better  control  the  cost  of  new  systems. 
^  Tlie  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive 
weapons  signed  with  the  Soviets  is  a 
5-year  agreement  that  terminates  in 
1977.  Since  the  Soviets  have  numerical 
superiority  In  important  strategic  areas 
and  since  there  Is  nothing  in  the  treaties 
to  prevent  them  from  Improving  their 
systems  qualitatively,  we  must  keep  up 
our  research  and  development  efforts  so 
that  we  will  not  be  In  a  compromised  po- 
sition if  a  follow-on  agreement  is  not 
signed. 

If  we  want  to  be  in  the  position  to  malce 
a  production  decision  on  such  important 
new  systems  as  the  site  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman  in  1977,  we  must  allow  the  de- 
velopment to  progress  at  a  reasonable 
rate  now. 

Keep  In  mind  that  the  Senate  baa  in- 
dicated that  failure  to  sl^  a  follow-on 
offensive  agreement  may  be  taken  as  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  abrogate  the  ABM 
treaty.  If  we  allow  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment to  deteriorates  there  will  be  no 
incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a 
follow-on  offensive  weapons  agreement 
in  1977. 

So  I  uree  the  Members  not  to  be  lulled 
by  arguments  which  imply  that  the  au- 
thorizations in  this  bill  are  wasteful  be- 
cause of  the  agreements  signed  to  date 
and  because  of  the  atmosphere  of 
detente. 

Mr.  PcppEK  of  the  Rules  Committee 

put  it  very  well  during  our  appearance 

before  his  committee  when  he  stated: 

Tell  the  Russians  we  wUl  cut  down  out 

forces  when  they  cut  theirs. 

If  the  reasons  advanced  for  stopping 
weapons  development  were  valid,  the 
Soviets  would  be  stopping  theirs. 

I  assiu^  you  that  they  are  not.  They 
are  modernizing  their  armed  forces  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  we  are  and  are 
improving  their  technology  to  the  maxl- 
mimi  of  their  capabilities. 

OVERSEAS    DEVELOPVENT 

The  personnel  strengths  authorized  In 
the  present  bill  reflect  the  continuation 
of  a  dramatic  reduction  in  our  Armed 


Forces  from  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war 
years.  The  Armed  Forces  have  been  re- 
duced by  over  1,200,000  men  in  4  years. 
The  strengths  authorized  in  the  present 
bill  will  be  almost  100,000  less  than  was 
authorized  last  year. 

As  important  as  the  strength  of  our 
Armed  Forces  Is  its  deployment.  The  de- 
terrent capability  of  a  force  is  a  com- 
bination of  its  capability  and  its  location. 
If  the  force  is  providing  an  effective  de- 
terrent, we  should  look  for  ways  to  solve 
any  problems  connected  with  it  by  meas- 
ures other  than  relocating  It.  Proposals  to 
suddenly  withdraw  great  numbers  of  our 
force  from  overseas  would  reduce  the  de- 
terrent capability  of  those  fsuitors  with- 
out significantly  reducing  their  long- 
range  cost. 

I  hope  the  Members,  therefore  will 
not  let  this  biU  become  a  vehirie  for 
forcing  on  the  President  irratioi.cil  for- 
eign policy  decisions.  We  are  presently 
Involved  in  complex  negotiations  con- 
cerning reduction  of  forces  in  Europe.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  makes  less 
sense  than  to  reduce  forces  imllaterally 
at  a  ^Ime  when  you  are  conducting  ne- 
gotiations the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  forces. 

So  I  look  upon  this  bill  .is  both  a  sig- 
nal of  our  intention  to  keep  our  forces 
strorig  into  the  future  and  tu>  evidence 
that  our  mnitary  capability  will  be 
matched  by  a  national  will  to  meet  our 
commitments.  In  that  spirit,  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  recommendations  on 
H.R.  9286,  the  axmual  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Unfortunately,  some  elements  of  the 
news  media  as  well  as  some  Members  of 
Congress,  have  attempted  to  portray  the 
military  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  as  a 
swollen,  distorted  fiscal  monstrosity 
which  has  little  or  no  justification. 

Most  of  these  same  critics  maintain 
that  the  President's  1974  budget  Includes 
huge  Increases  for  defense  and  sharp  cut- 
backs for  domestic  programs.  They  say 
that  these  domestic  programs  are  being 
starved  and  denied  funds  so  that  we  can 
provide  the  lion's  share  of  the  budget  to 
the  military.  This  is  all  nonsense  and 
patently  imtrue. 

Let  me  give  you  the  facts  and  you 
Judge  for  yourself. 
The  facts  are: 

First.  The  defense  share  of  the  1974 
budget  is  the  lowest  since  1940. 

Second.  The  national  budget  has  ex- 
perienced massive  Increases  in  nonde- 
fense  spending.  For  example,  the  1974 
budget  contains  a  $15  billion  Increase  for 
nondefense  spending  over  that  recom- 
mended in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Third.  The  defense  budget  primarily 
consists  of  two  things : 

Pay  and  allowances  of  personnel,  et 
cetera;  and 
Purchase  of  goods  and  services. 

PAT 

Pay  costs  are  tied  to  manpower  levels 
through  rates  of  pay  and  allowances  set 


by  Congress.  The  1974  defense  budget 
requests  military  and  civilian  manpower 
of  3.2  million.  That  is  1.6  million — one- 
third— below  the  1968  level,  and  474.- 
000 — 13  percent — ^below  the  prewar.  1964, 
level. 

Therefore,  manpower  is  at  the  lowest 
level  In  the  defense  budget  since  1950. 

PTTBCBABKS 

The  1974  purchase  spending  amounts 
to  approximately  $37  bUlion.  Allowing  for 
general  price  infiatlon,  that  is  40  percent 
below  the  1968  level,  and  15  percent  be- 
low the  prewar,  1964,  level.  In  dollars  of 
constant  buying  power,  this  represents 
the  lowest  level  of  defense  pxuxhases 
since  fiscal  year  1951. 

Putting  both  of  these  lt^^ls  together, 
that  is,  pay  and  purchases  combined,  the 
entire  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
in  terms  of  real  buying  power,  is  the  low- 
est since  fiscal  year  1951. 

Now,  some  will  challenge  the  figures  I 
have  just  given  you  by  saying  that  "na- 
tional defense  costs"  not  only  Include 
military  programs  but  should  include  the 
costs  of  veterans'  programs  sis  well.  These 
programs  are  estimated  to  cost  $12.2  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  logic  of 
combining  the  cost  of  veterans'  programs 
with  mllltar:'  costs  is  certainly  question- 
able at  best,  particularly  since  about  half 
of  the  cost  of  veterans  benefits  is  for  non- 
service-connected  conditions.  However, 
to  satisfy  the  critics,  if  we  accept  the  cost 
of  veterans'  programs  as  part  of  our  "na- 
tional defense  costs"  we  find  that  to- 
gether they  amount  ot  34.6  percent  of  the 
total  fiscal  year  1974  budget — the  small- 
est allocation  of  the  budget  for  these  pur- 
poses since  1940. 

Stated  another  way,  the  1974  budget 
provides  the  lowest  share  for  national  de- 
fense since  fiscal  year  1940,  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  17  months  before  Peail 
Harbor. 

A  budget  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be 
considered  extravagant  to  anyone  who 
places  the  smallest  premliun  on  his 
freedom. 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  a*"  '.<.  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  legislative 
process  and  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
review  the  Defense  budget  In  greater 
depth  this  year.  Chairman  Hubert  di- 
vided the  bill  into  four  sections:  Pro- 
curement of  hardware  other  than  naval 
vessels — procurement  of  naval  vessels — 
research  and  development — and  person- 
nel matters.  Each  of  these  four  broad 
categories  was  referred  to  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  full  committee — or  to  those 
Members  not  assigned  to  one  of  the  three 
legislative  subcommittees  reviewing  a 
particular  area  of  the  budget. 

The  research  and  development  portion 
of  the  budget  was  assigned  to  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1— of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  chairman.  In  our  attempt  to  re- 
view this  portion  of  the  budget  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible,  the  subcommittee  held 
28  hearings  with  the  various  military 
services  and  Defense  agencies  to  receive 
testimony  justlfsring  the  fiscal  year  1974 
research  and  development  budget. 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  sub- 
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tsommittee  knows  all  of  the  answers  or 
all  of  the  problems  associated  with  an 
$8.3  billion  budget.  The  fiscal  year  1974 
research  and  development  program  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  includes  more 
than  1,500  programs  or  projects.  It  Is  an 
Impossible  task  for  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee to  become  intimately  familiar 
with  that  large  number  of  projects  dur- 
ing a  4-month  period.  However,  we  did 
review  the  research  and  development 
programs  on  a  line  item  basis — and  the 
committee  files  contain  written  Justifica- 
tion on  all  programs  or  projects  for 
which  $3  million  or  more  is  requested 
during  this  fiscal  year.  These  Justifica- 
tions, or  backup  books,  total  13  in  num- 
ber and  Include  over  a  thousand  pages  of 
Information. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  request  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
including  the  increase  of  161.3  million 
resulting  from  a  civilian  pay  raise  effec- 
tive January  1. 1973,  totals  $8,619,188,000. 
The  $16.3  million  for  the  civilian  pay 
raise  was  not  included  in  the  President's 
budget  message.  However,  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  testimony  of  Defense  wit- 
nesses and  supported  by  the  backup  justi- 
fication material.  Since  no  formal  budget 
amendment  was  received  by  the  com- 
mittee, this  $61.3  million  weis  denied  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  an  additional 
authorization  for  appropriations  and 
must  be  taken  from  the  total  amount 
authorized  inasmuch  as  the  civilian  em- 
ployees covered  by  this  pay  raise  are  en- 
titied  to  it  by  a  previous  law  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

\  The  amount  recommended  by  the 
dbmmittee— $8.321,797,000— is  $236,103,- 
000  less  than  the  President's  budget  and 
is  $297,391,000  less  than  the  amoimt  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
include  the  civilian  pay  raise.  The 
amoimt  recommended  by  the  committee 
Is  $194,750,000  less  than  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  fiscsJ  year  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
contains  several  pages  on  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  a  strong  technological 
base  to  enable  this  country  to  stay 
abreast  of  Soviet  technological  achieve- 
ments and  to  enable  this  country 
to  avoid  technological  surprises  by 
our  potential  enemies.  Because  of  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  committee  members 
for  the  necessity  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate technological  base,  we  very  de- 
liberately avoided  reductions  to  the  R.  k 
D.  budget  that  would  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  that  technological  base.  In 
fact,  we  recommended  authorization  of 
the  full  amoimt  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  this  area. 

In  addition,  oiur  report  contains  sev- 
eral pages  of  accomplishments  dlrectiy 
attributed  to  the  defense  technology  base 
over  the  past  several  years.  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  pages  44  to  48  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

In  my  10  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  charged  with  reviewing  the 
research  and  development  programs,  I 
have  been  asked  on  several  occsisions, 
how  does  the  defense  research  and  devel- 
opment program  benefit  the  civilian 
economy.  In  addition  to  the  monetary 
benefits  derived  from  the  payroll  in  the 


civilian  community,  we  have  attempted 
to  Identify  what  we  call  the  civilian  spin- 
off from  defense  research  and  dev^op- 
ment.  This  is  covered  in  the  report  on 
pages  48  to  51  and  includes  only  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  benefits  derived  by 
the  civilian  economy  from  defense  spon- 
sored research  and  development. 

Let  me  concentrate  on  Just  one  of  those 
spinoffs  to  the  civilian  economy — 
namely,  the  contribution  of  military  re- 
search and  development  to  civil  avia- 
tion. More  than  eight  out  of  ten  of  all 
the  commercial  jet  airliners  operating  in 
the  free  world  today  were  designed  and 
built  in  the  United  States.  That  simple 
statistic  is  one  measure  of  this  coun- 
try's preeminent  position  in  aeronautics. 

One  out  of  every  four  of  those  Amerl- 
can-bullt  Jet  airliners  traces  its  lineage 
directly  to  a  single  Air  Force  bomber  pro- 
gram. That  simple  statistic  is  a  measure 
of  the  influence  and  importance  of  Air 
Force  aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

All  of  the  Jet  airliners — all  of  them — 
developed  and  built  in  the  United  States 
have  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
availability  of  technology,  or  hardware, 
or  both,  generated  by  military-sponsored 
programs  in  aeronautical  research,  tech- 
nology, development,  or  production. 

Those  are  facts  about  today's  commer- 
cial jet  airliners.  But  they  hold  equally 
true,  in  a  different  sense,  for  all  of  civil 
aviation.  For  the  study  of  the  history  of 
aeronautical  progress  in  the  United 
States  shows  that  military  sponsorship 
has  provided  most  of  the  significant  tech- 
nological gains  that  have  been  made  in 
American  aviation. 

A  recent  Joint  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  iden- 
tifies 51  significant  technological  ad- 
vances made  in  U.S.  aviation  since  1925. 
Military  sponsorship  has  been  respon- 
sible for  35  of  them. 

Government  sponsorship,  which  In- 
cluded work  funded  by  the  military  and 
by  Government  civilian  s«encies,  was  re- 
sponsible for  45  of  the  51  swlvsmces.  The 
remaining  six  were  results  of  work 
fimded  by  private  industry. 

Forty-six  of  the  51  advances  have  been 
applied  operationally.  Of  those.  31  were 
first  used  by  the  military,  pioneering  the 
way  to  later  acceptance  in  civil  avia- 
tion. 

The  reductions  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment area  sure  spelled  out  in  the  report 
and  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee to  repeat  them  at  this  time.  They 
are  included  in  the  "Summary  of  Major 
Committee  Revisions"  begiiming  on  page 
7  of  the  report — and  they  are  explained 
in  greater  detail  in  the  section  of  the  re- 
port beginning  on  page  43  under  "Titie 
n — Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation" — and  further  identified  as 
committee  changes  under  the  various 
budget  activities  which  begin  on  page  51 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  several 
weelcs  the  committee  has  received  sev- 
eral hundred  letters  from  individuals 
throughout  the  country  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  Defense  research 


and  development  budget  to  stay  ahesul  of 
any  potential  adversary.  The  committee 
did  not  see  fit  to  increase  the  research 
and  devel(H>ment  budget  in  view  of  the 
demands  by  others  to  reduce  defense  ex- 
penditures. I  do  believe  that  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  will 
support  a  balanced  program — If  efficient- 
ly managed — to  enable  us  to  maintain  a 
technology  posture  adequate  to  C(9e 
with  the  threat  of  the  future.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIIiSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  California  (Mr.  Chablis 

H.  WiLSOK)  . 

Mr.  CHART  .EH  H.  WII^SON  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express 
my  complete  support  of  the  research  and 
development  portion  of  the  bill,  and 
probably  to  the  entire  bill. 

The  gentieman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Prick)  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  as 
head  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  the  B-1  re- 
search and  development  program  is 
structured  has  allowed  the  Air  Force/ 
contractor  team  to  follow  a  logical  and 
careful  step-by-step  approach  in  devel- 
oping a  major  weapon  system.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  developmoit  program  where 
technical  risk  has  been  minimised  and 
made  it  possible  through  good  manage- 
ment visibility  to  accurately  and  prompt- 
ly detect  problems  and  make  rational  de- 
cisions for  their  solutions. 

The  visibility  gained  over  the  past  6 
months,  when  engineering  drawing  re- 
leases went  from  65  percent  to  90  percent 
and  fabrication  of  major  structure  for 
the  first  air  vehicle  accelerated,  has 
sdelded  the  hard  data — material  and 
man-hoiu:  costs — that  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  cutting  metal  and  acquiring 
real  time  experience  in  assembling  the 
first  flight  test  aircraft. 

Analysis  of  these  data  provided  a  more 
accurate  assessment  of  cost  and  sched- 
ule requirements  and  Indicated  that  if 
the  schedule  of  flrst  flight  hi  April  1974. 
was  to  be  maintained,  it  would  require 
fimds  in  excess  of  those  programed  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  decision  was  ob- 
vious— hold  the  cost  line  and  delay  flrst 
flight  by  approximately  60  days,  still 
holding  to  a  flrst  flight  in  the  summer  of 
1974.  The  60-day  readjustment  in  first 
flight  date  will  allow  the  contractor  to 
use  more  economical  schedules  for  sub- 
systems installations  in  the  first  air 
vehicle. 

While  production  decision  is  being  re- 
scheduled, the  revised  decision  date  still 
falls  in  fiscal  year  1976.  as  previously 
planned;  in  fact,  the  new  fiscal  year  1976 
date  is  such  that  the  engine  endurance 
and  other  key  tests  will  have  been  com- 
pleted before  any  production  commit- 
ment is  made.  As  we  are  all  awsu-e,  mov- 
ing ahead  into  production  before  engine 
endiirance  and  other  vital  tests  were 
completed  has  caused  problems  in  other 
major  programs.  It  ts  felt  by  all  Involved 
that  this  decision  to  put  schedule  and 
costs  into  a  more  balanced  context  will 
certainly  result  in  lower  ultimate  costs 
and  a  better  weapons  system. 
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The  contractor.  Rockwell  Internation- 
al, has  been  able  to  meet  every  major 
milestone  to  date  since  the  inception  of 
the  program  in  Jime  1970.  These  In- 
cluded— preliminary  design  review,  July 
1971;  moclnip  completion  and  review, 
October  1971;  and  critical  design  re- 
view, &Say  1973.  At  the  same  time,  more 
than  680  individual  parts  of  the  B-1  air- 
frame have  been  tested  to  verify  struc- 
taral  integrity  and  producibility.  Systems 
testing  results,  which  have  been  out- 
standing, have  included  eight  success- 
ful escape  capsule  i>arachute  drops  and 
three  escape  rocket  sled  ejection  tests. 
These  preassembly  tests  have  given  the 
contractor  great  confidence  in  his  design 
estimates. 

As  in  any  R.  <i  D.  program,  one  ex- 
pects design  changes,  and  they  do  affect 
schedules.  An  example  would  be  the  de- 
cision in  early  1972  to  change  from  a 
mixed  compression  engine  air  inlet  to  an 
external  compression  inlet.  It  was  found, 
as  the  contractor  moved  Into  detail  de- 
sign, that  while  the  mixed  Inlet  offered 
certain  advantages  over  the  external  at 
supersonic  speeds,  those  sulvsmtages  were 
not  great  enough  to  offset  the  additional 
cost  and  complexity  of  the  design.  De- 
tailed studies  showed  that  for  a  very 
slight  decrease  in  supersonic  perform- 
ance, the  contractor  could  save  wele^t, 
maintainability  costs,  and  even  gain  in 
subsonic  performance  with  the  external 
compression  inlet.  The  decision  to  go  this 
route  resulted  in  a  redesign,  which  caused 
a  revision  in  the  schedule  for  that  portion 
of  the  airframe. 

There  has  been  concern  on  the  timing 
of  the  program  readjustment  annoimce- 
ment,  and  certainly  with  good  reason. 
But  the  philosophy  adhered  to  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  contractor  during  the  B-1 
program  Is  best  described  by  one  word, 
"candid."  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
on  the  B-1  to  aimoimce  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble any  significant  events,  or  decisions 
that  take  place.  As  soon  as  the  course  of 
action  was  established  for  the  R.  &  D. 
program  readjustment,  the  Air  Force  felt 
it  should  be  announced,  which  it  was. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1970  it  has  been  known  that  the  Air 
Force/contractor  team  was  going  to  be 
faced  with  extremely  tight  funding,  par- 
ticulsurly  during  the  early  years  of  the 
R.  ti  D.  phase.  They  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
yearly  funding  limits  since  inception  and 
this  will  also  be  the  case  in  flscal  year 
1974.  The  whole  aim  has  been  to  stay 
within  the  cost  and  remain  on  schedule, 
and  now  with  validated  test  results  and 
actual  manufacturln<{  experiences  be- 
coming available  as  the  assembly  of  the 
flrst  air  vehicle  accelerates.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  current  readjustment  of  the 
program  will  permit  flrst  flight  in  the  last 
quarter  of  flscal  year  1974  as  planned 
and  has  resulted  in  less  than  a  3-per- 
cent cost  variance  in  the  total  R.  It  D. 
program. 

I  strongly  support  the  B-1  program 
and  ask  for  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ottbser)  . 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  statement  made  by  my  col- 


league from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee. After  lengthy  hearings,  the  report  of 
the  subcommittee  containing  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  committee  was 
unanimous. 

I  commend  my  chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  for  their 
diligence  and  their  participation  in  the 
long  and  tedious  review  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee. 

Recentiy  the  United  States  signed  a 
cease-fire  agreement  with  North  Viet- 
nam, an  action  signifying  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  and  hopefully  the  be- 
ginning of  a  lasting  peace.  Historically, 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  need 
for  the  Armed  Forces  is  carefully  scru- 
tinized and  Vietnam  is  no  exception. 

The  reduction  of  the  Armed  Forces  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  was  under- 
standible.  because  there  was  not  another 
country  whose  military  forces  posed  a 
threat  to  XJB.  security.  However,  when 
we  look  at  the  world  situation  today,  the 
cessation  of  flghting  in  Vietnam  is  the 
oiUy  change.  The  Soviet  Union,  even 
after  signing  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion agreement,  has  indicated  that  it  will 
continue  to  upgrade  those  offensive  capa- 
billti^  not  covered  by  the  agreement. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  de- 
veloped a  nuclear  weapon  and  one  would 
expect  that  they  are  working  to  develop 
an  effective  delivery  means.  While  all 
ma^  hope  that  a  satisfactory  solution 
msiy  be  foimd  for  the  Middle  East,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  possibility  of  overt 
military  action  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

How  does  this  affect  Defense  Research 
and  Development?  As  one  of  the  im- 
portant instruments  of  national  policy, 
our  Armed  Forces  must  be  flexible, 
modem,  and  efficient.  The  United  States 
must  have  an  effective  Armed  Force,  but 
one  considerably  smaller  than  in  recent 
years.  Therefore,  to  maintain  force  ef- 
fectiveness with  fewer  personnel,  mili- 
tary weapons  and  equipment  must  be 
superior  to  those  of  any  potential  ad- 
versary. We  must  have  materiel  to  cope 
with  international  tensions  not  only  as 
we  know  them  todsiy,  but  also  as  we 
envision  them  many  years  hence.  To 
achieve  this,  a  responsive  and  viable  re- 
search effort  is  required  to  feed  new 
technology  to  the  development  program. 

The  higher  costs  of  modem  weapon 
systems,  along  with  reduced  manning 
levels,  makes  it  essential  that  we  im- 
prove reliability  and  maintainability  and 
reduce  life  cycle  costs.  The  military  de- 
partznents  have  learned  that  by  em- 
phasizing these  goals  in  applied  research 
and  the  early  stages  of  development, 
costly  corrections  or  modiflcations  down- 
stream can  be  avoided. 

The  known  or  anticipated  capabilities 
of  potential  enemies  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. Their  technological  activities 
and  capabilities  are  continually  reviewed 
to  assess  the  direction  in  which  our  own 
R.  St  D.  efforts  must  be  directed.  As  a 
Nation  we  must  do  this  to  prevent  tech- 
nological surprise. 

The  adequacy  of  our  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts — as  stated  by  one  of 
our  witnesses — must  be  measured  against 
the  efforts  of  our  leading  rival,  because 
our  comparative  R.  b  D.  efforts  today 


will  determine  our  comparative  stand- 
ing in  wei^xms  quality  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  centiuT-  Highly  tech- 
nical weapons  systems  require  lead  times 
which  make  timely  research  and  de- 
velopment most  crucial. 

The  hearing  record  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services  for  the  past  several 
years  is  replete  with  testimony  from 
various  witnesses — including  Intelllgenoe 
reports — that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  have  sub- 
staintially  increased  their  efforts  in  mili- 
tary research  and  development  to  the 
point  that  today  it  1b  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  spends  more  in  this  area 
than  does  the  United  States. 

The  dollar  amount  recommended  to 
be  authorized  for  defense  RX>.T.  &  £.  for 
flscal  year  1974  Is  $362.3  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  last  year,  but  It 
is  $194.8  million  less  than  was  author- 
ized last  year.  However,  $300  million  of 
this  apparent  Increase  over  appropria- 
tions merely  provides  for  the  increasing 
costs  of  doing  business.  Sixty-one  mil- 
lion, three  htmdred  thousand  dollars  of 
this  apparent  increase  will  be  needed  to 
pay  the  dvUlan  employees  of  our  de- 
fense laboratories.  The  raise  to  which 
they  were  entitied  is  a  result  of  earlier 
congressional  action.  So  there  is  no  net 
increase  over  last  year's  appropriation. 

The  piuxhaslng  power  of  research  and 
development  money  has  been  dropping 
steadily  in  recent  years.  In  1963,  the 
flrst  year  that  Congress  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts,  the  purchasing  power  In 
"present  dolliars"  was  about  $9.5  billion. 
Compare  that  to  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  this  bill,  $8.3  billion,  and  we 
see  a  reduction  in  purchasing  power  of 
$1.2  billion. 

The  research  and  development  pro- 
gram supported  by  the  funds  recom- 
mended for  authorization  In  this  bill  In- 
clude very  few  new  starts  or  new  pro- 
grams, but  merely  support  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  those  initiated  In  prior  years. 

The  securl^  of  this  Nation  is  based 
on  oiu*  maintaining  an  adequate  miUtary 
strength  to  deter  thoughts  or  acts  c^ 
aggression  on  the  part  of  our  potential 
enemies  and  encourage  talks  and  nego- 
tiation Instead.  I  believe  that  an  effec- 
tive deterrence  is  based  on  a  possession 
of  adequate  numbers  of  a  mixture  of 
quality  wea[>ons  plxis  the  clear  ability 
and  will  to  use  those  weapons  if  It  is  ever 
necesssuT.  Yesterday's  research  provided 
the  qu£ility  that  makes  deterrent  weap- 
ons competitive  today — and  today's  re- 
search and  development  will  determine 
the  quality  of  deterrent  weapons  tomor- 
row. The  Department  of  Defense's  ac- 
tions in  framilng  an  R.  <t  D.  budget  re-  ^ 
quest — and  the  actions  of  Congress  in 
modifying  and  approving  it — ^wlll  deter- 
mine to  a  large  extent  the  ability  of 
this  coimtry  to  deter  and  negotiate  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  defense  research  and  development 
budget  recommended  in  the  bill  before 
us  supports  the  minimum  effort  needed 
to  maintain  that  effective  deterrence.  I 
urge  the  committee  to  fully  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  m^ay  consume  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dah  Danixi.)  .  . 
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Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  thus  far  addressed  sorely  needed 
weapons  systems  and  related  subjects. 
These  offer  little  security  comfort,  how- 
ever, without  superior  quality,  well- 
trained,  highly  disciplined,  and  properly 
motivated  persomiel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  titles  m,  IV,  and  V  of 
the  pending  bill  pertain  to  Active  and 
Reserve  Force  maiming  levels  and  mili- 
tary student  loads. 

The  numbers  in  title  HI  represent  the 
levels  of  active  military  manpower  which 
your  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be- 
lieves essential  to  meet  the  Nation's  for- 
eign policy  commitments  and  contin- 
gencies and  to  insure  its  security.  The 
strength  authorized  in  this  bill  is  2,219,- 
865 — 13,097  fewer  than  requested  by 
DOD,  and  94,188  less  than  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Military  manpower  and  defense-re- 
lated civil  service  personnel,  individually 
and  collectively,  in  June  of  1974  will  be 
at  the  lowest  points  since  the  fall  of 
1950 — 1,325,000  below  the  1968  war  peak; 
464,000  below  the  prewar  1964  level.  It  Is 
almost  95,000  men  below  the  nimiber  au- 
thorized for  last  year. 

It  is  respectively  suggested  that  prior 
to  any  further  reduction,  the  Congress 
first  review  our  commitment  to  deter- 
mine if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  that  they  be  met.  To  reduce 
capability  while  giving  lip  service  to 
commitments  further  strains  this  Na- 
tion's credibility  in  the  world. 

Under  title  IV.  the  Reserve  section, 
DOD  requested  an  average  manpower 
strength  of  921,815.  Your  committee  au- 
thorized 922,315,  500  more  than  requested 
but  66,544  fewer  than  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

We  are  experiencing  some  difflcxilty  In 
meeting  our  Reserve  requirements  in  the 
no-draft  environment.  The  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  waiting  lists  have  been 
exhausted,  and  the  authorization  request 
was  reduced  by  the  Department  to  refiect 
manning  levels  the  Reserve  components 
hope  to  attain  as  optx>sed  to  require- 
ments. Best  estimates  to  date  indicate 
that  the  Reserve  Force  levels  requested 
in  this  bill  are  nearly  60,000  men  below 
what  military  requirements  dictate. 

The  committee  recommends  11,800 
spaces  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve — the 
same  as  was  authorized  last  year  and  500 
more  than  requested.  Coast  Guard  and 
Department  of  Transportation  repre- 
sentatives convinced  the  committee  that 
11,800  was  the  number  required  to  ful- 
fill the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  mission. 

Title  V— mUitary  training  student 
loads  is  a  new  requirement  in  the  au- 
thorization process.  During  fiscal  year 
1974.  over  1,600,000  military  personnel 
will  undergo  formal  training  of  from 
1  day  to  18  months.  This  bill  authorizes 
a  total  of  376,280  man-years  of  formal 
military  training — 500  fewer  than  re- 
quested— in  five  separate  categories: 
Recruit,  specialized,  professional,  flight, 
and  ofBcer  acquisition  training. 

While  the  committee  examined  each 
category  of  training  in  depth,  it  con- 
centrated on  the  one  area  in  which  the 
committee  felt  reductions  could  be  Jus- 
tified— oflBcer  graduate  education.  The 
committee  is  not  convinced  that  all  of 
the  existing  "vaUdated  billets"  actually 


require  a  graduate  degree.  A  10-peicent 
reduction  in  the  ofBcer  graduate  ^uca- 
tion  request  was  therefore  levied  against 
each  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  reduced  the 
niunber  of  enlisted  aides  by  35.8  per- 
cent from  1,722  to  1,105.  These  will  be 
allocated  to  the  Individual  services  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  en- 
listment aides'  training  schools  have 
been  closed. 

TBX    AU.-VOLUNTXXX    FORCB 

The  draft  has  not  been  used  for  over 
6  months.  We  are  in  an  all-volimteer 
force  environment.  It  Is  too  soon  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  experiment 
will  be  successful.  Through  the  initiation 
of  higher  pay  scales,  adjustments  affect- 
ing military  life,  enlistment  bonuses,  and 
intensified  recruiting  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  create  a  climate  for  success 
of  the  program. 

U.8.   rOSCXS   IN   EUXOFX 

There  will  be  several  amendments 
offered  which  would  reduce  our  force 
levels,  especially  those  in  NATO.  The 
committee  must  vigorously  oppose  such 
amendments. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
tended debate  on  this  subject.  However, 
I  would  like  to  set  forth  the  compelling 
reasons  why  your  committee  would  op- 
pose major  reductions  in  these  forces: 

First,  NATO  and  the  European  con- 
tinent are  vital  to  the  strategic  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  our  political 
and  economic  interests.  Europe  Is  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  America. 

Second,  the  NATO  alliance  for  the  past 
quarter  century  has  proven  a  deterrent 
to  general  war. 

Third,  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  troops 
in  NATO  provides  the  United  States  with 
a  practical  alternative  to  early  use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Fourth,  the  presence  of  U.S.  troops  In 
NATO  Increases  the  chances  for  success 
of  mutual  and  balanced  force  reducing 
negotiations. 

Fifth,  removal  of  our  forces  would  be 
interpreted  by  both  our  allies  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  as  a  lessening  of 
our  resolve  to  meet  our  commitments. 
The  repercussions  would  not  only  ad- 
versely affect  our  military  credibility  but 
also  our  economic  relationships  with  our 
most  valuable  market. 

The  Members  may  well  ask  why  we 
arrived  at  the  strength  figures  contained 
in  the  report. 

Deptu-tment  of  Defense  requests  were 
presented  to  us  by  the  experts,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  our  foreign 
policy  commitments.  The  committee 
then  tested  and  examined,  questioned 
and  dissected,  and  weighed  every  facet  as 
objectively  as  we  knew  how.  We  believe 
this  represents  a  force  struct^u:e  upon 
which  to  build  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Tou  might  further  question  the  util- 
ization of  this  manpower.  I  cannot  iden- 
tify the  sisslgnment  of  each  of  these  men. 
Again,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  must  be 
left  to  the  Judgment  of  those  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
other  body.  Based  on  their  argimients 
and  measured  against  our  commitments, 
it  is  our  opinion  these  are  required. 

As  we  trust  our  phjrslclans  with  our 


health  and  our  lawyers  and  accountants 
with  ovu:  material  possessions,  so  must 
we  trust  the  experts  we  have  employed  in 
this  vital  area  of  our  lives. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  only  pro- 
fession where  you  train  people  to  per- 
form a  fimcUon,  then  pray  they  never 
have  to  perform  it.  that  their  very  exist- 
ence will  provide  the  deterrent  to  their 
use.  But  we  cannot  rule  out  ttie  possi- 
bility of  war. 

A  quick  review  of  history  reveals  that 
only  8  percent  of  man's  recorded  past  has 
been  warless.  It  was  Plato.  I  believe,  who 
observed  that  only  the  dead  have  seen 
the  end  of  war. 

We  very  much  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  not  reduced  our  personnel 
below  safe  levels.  There  Is  a  danger  iv. 
wielding  the  fiscal  knife  that  we   n 
sever  muscle  and  bone. 

The  universal  goal  of  peace  may  be 
on  the  horizon,  but  as  an  accomplished 
fact  it  continues  to  elude  us  Let  us 
therefore  not  too  hastily  beat  our  swords 
into  plowshares,  lest  we  find  ourselves 
tilling  someone  else's  fields. 

I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  closely  examine 
the  committee  report  and  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee,  I  rise  to  support 
H.R.  9286  and  want  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  actions  taken  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  titles  m,  IV,  and 
V  of  the  bUl. 

The  number  of  active  duty  pers(Hmel 
authorized  Is  2,219.865.  This  is  the  low- 
est end  strength  that  we  have  had  since 
1950.  The  vast  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee have  concluded  that  the  personnel  re- 
ductions which  have  been  levied  against 
the  Department  of  Defense  over  the  past 
5  years  have  reduced  the  force  to  its  min- 
imum acceptable  level.  Further  reduc- 
tions could  only  be  justified  by  reducing 
foreign  policy  commitments  which  the 
military  force  is  structured  to  support. 

In  establishing  these  forces,  we  are 
mindful  that  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress desire  us  to  unilateraJly  reduce  our 
forces  which  are  deployed  overseas. 
Without  going  Into  any  details  at  this 
time,  I  can  think  of  no  worse  time  for 
such  action  to  occur.  As  each  of  you 
know,  we  will  be  entering  discussions  for 
mutual  and  balanced  force  troop  reduc- 
tions beginning  on  October  30.  1973.  This 
has  been  a  long-sought  goal  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  For  us  to  unilaterally 
take  action  now  would  be  for  us  to  give 
up  our  bargaining  chips  without  receiv- 
ing any  concessions  in  return  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  We  are  already  ex- 
periencing the  f utUity  of  bargaining  from 
weakness  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  do  not 
want  to  see  this  happen  In  Europe. 

Our  committee  does  not  want  the 
United  States  to  become  a  "helpless 
giant" — made  helpless  by  our  own  politi- 
cal leadership.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  when  the  amendments  for 
unilateral  reductions  are  made. 

We  reduced  troop  strength  In  three 
areas:  First,  the  Army  by  11.900  because 
of  our  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam; 
second,  we  reduced  by  35.8  percent  the 
number  of  enlisted  aides  provided  to 
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admirals  and  generals.  This  means  a  re- 
duction of  617  from  the  1,722  that  were 
on  board  as  of  December  1972.  This 
leaves  a  total  of  1,105  enlisted  aides.  And. 
because  of  the  pressures  which  we 
brought  during  our  hearings.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  special 
schools  for  the  training  of  such  aides 
have  been  eliminated.  We  feel  that  some 
are  necessary  because  too  frequently  the 
officers  are  required  to  spend  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  off-duty  hours  host- 
ing official  functions.  Too.  we  require 
them  to  live  in  houses  which  we  provide, 
and  these  houses  are  often  extremely 
large,  old.  and  obsolete. 

Additionally,  we  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  services  by  10  percent  of  those 
who  are  scheduled  to  attend  the  graduate 
education  programs.  This  is  in  the  officer 
area. 

Title  IV  relates  to  Reserves.  While  we 
authorized  the  strengths  requested  with 
the  exception  of  the  Coast  Guard  where 
we  added  500,  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied 
that  the  numbers  authorized  were  suffi- 
cient to  perform  aJI  of  the  missions  which 
are  currently  being  assigned  to  the  var- 
ious Reserve  cwnponents. 

The  numbers  authorized  for  this  year 
are  approximately  66,000  less  than  were 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Neverthe- 
less, we  recognize  that  there  Is  a  difficulty 
in  attracting  and  retaining  personnel  in 
the  Reserves  in  the  all-volunteer  era. 
Until  we  enact  enlistment  and  reenlist- 
ment  bonuses  for  Reserves,  we  will  prob- 
ably be  continuing  to  face  this  shortfall 
of  personnel.  So,  we  accepted  the  figxires 
In  the  main  as  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  but  this  must  be 
used  as  a  baseline  from  which  to  rebuild 
personnel  strengths  in  the  Reserves. 

Title  V  relates  to  the  training  program 
for  the  miUtary  services.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  told  you,  this  is  the 
first  year  that  we  have  authorized  a 
training  program  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Yet  this  area  represents  an  an- 
nual investment  of  more  than  $6  billion. 
We  reduced  this  program  In  the  area  of 
graduate  education  for  officers.  Next 
year,  we  hope  to  accomplish  even  more, 
believing  that  there  is  some  duplication 
and  some  unnecessary  training,  and  that 
we  can  eliminate  costs  as  we  further  pur- 
sue this  area. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
carefully  gone  over  the  manpower  re- 
quirements and  believe  we  have  presented 
you  with  a  balanced  force  structiure  ca- 
pable of  meeting  military  requirements 
and  eliminating  positions  which  we  do 
not  feel  serve  any  military  benefit. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  biU  as  pre- 
sented by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  New  York  Dally 
News  Is  now  paramount  to  Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships  as  being  an  expert  authority 
on  naval  powers  worldwide.  All  we  have 
to  do  Is  pick  up  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  yesterday  on  Jane's  Flght- 
■  Ing  Ships  and  we  will  see  what  they  In- 
dicate is  that  taxpayers  may  not  be  get- 
ting their  money's  worth  from  the 
world's  growing  navies. 

We  find  further  suggestions  In  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  for  1973  and  1974  which 
was  published  here  this  week.  I  might 
state  that  this  Is  the  document  which 


has  been  cited  on  this  fioor  by  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee  and  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
and  his  predecessor  for  many  years  as 
the  outstanding  authority  on  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  with  Interna- 
tional navies  and  particularly  the  naval 
war  power  structure  in  the  United 
States. 

We  will  of  course  have  an  abstract 
of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  on  the  floor  to- 
morrow. 

What  Is  pointed  out  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  article  Is: 

The  waterbome  race  to  buUd  bigger,  cost- 
lier, and  more  specialized  war  ships  may 
shortchange  taxpayers — both  in  money  and 
protection — claims  the  book's  new  editor. 
Captain  John  E.  Moore. 

This  Jxxst-retlred  deputy  director  of  Brit- 
ish Naval  Intelligence  points  a  scolding  fin- 
ger at  his  own  Royal  Navy  and  the  navies 
of  other  major  sea  powers,  including  ttie 
United  States. 

"Are  the  navies  getting  value  for  money?" 
be  asks  skeptically. 

AU  too  frequently  concentration  on  mas- 
sive aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  and  assault 
ships,  he  says,  ties  up  much  money  In  too 
few  ships  of  limited  capabUlty. 

A  glaring  example  Is  the  American  Navy's 
planned  aircraft  carrier  CVN  70,  carrying 
a  price  tag  of  $1  billion. 

Captain  Moore  asks  "whether  this  vast 
sum  could  not  be  spent  on  smaller,  less 
complicated,  and  cheaper  ships."  He  sug- 
gests channeling  some  of  the  money  In- 
stead into  development  of  Hovercraft  and 
underwater  fleets,  "fields  in  which  the 
tr.S.  Navy  la  today  a  leader." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  this  point  In- 
cluding the  complete  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  I  will 
obtain  permission  for  this  In  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

Naval  ExPDtT  Qitkstionb  Value  or 

SlTPEHSHIPS 

(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 

London.— Taxpayers  may  not  be  getting 
their  money's  worth  from  the  world's  grow- 
ing navies. 

So  suggests  the  authoritative  yearbook 
"Jane's  Fighting  Ships  1978-74,"  published 
here  this  week. 

The  waterbome  race  to  build  bigger,  cost- 
lier, and  more  specialized  warships  may 
shortchange  taxpayers — both  In  money  and 
protection — claims  the  book's  new  editor. 
Capt.  John  E.  Moore. 

This  Just-retired  deputy  director  of  British 
Naval  Intelligence  points  a  scolding  finger  at 
his  own  Royal  Navy  and  the  navies  of  other 
major  sea  powers,  Including  the  United 
States. 

"Are  the  navies  getting  value  for  money?" 
he  asks  skeptically. 

All-too-frequently  concentration  on  mas- 
sive aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  and  assault 
ships,  he  says,  ties  up  too  much  money  In 
too  few  ships  of  limited  capabUlty. 

A  glaring  example  In  the  American  Navy's 
planned  aircraft  carrier  CVN  70,  carrying  a 
price  tag  of  $1  billion. 

Captain  Moore  asks  "whether  this  vast 
sum  could  not  be  better  spent  on  smaller, 
less  complicated,  and  cheaper  ships."  He  sug- 
gests channeimg  some  of  the  money  Instead 
Into  development  of  Hovercraft  and  under- 
water fleets,  "flelds  In  which  the  U.8.  Navy 
la  today  a  leader." 

The  Soviet  Navy,  by  contrast,  relies  on 
proven  standard  deslgna  of  broad  Inter- 
changeablUty,  reports  Jane's. 

The  best  warship  "bargain"  may  come  from 
the  Italian  Navy.  Its  new  Vlttorlo  Veneto  ap- 
provingly dubbed  the  "poor  man's  aircraft 
carrier" — Is  a  medium-sized  cruiser  (8,860 
tons  with  a  crew  of  630)  packing  a  combined 


surfaoe-to-alr  and  anti-submarine  launcher, 
and  nine  anti-sub  helicopters. 

"By  keeping  down  size  and  costs,"  Captain 
Moore  explains,  "the  Italians  have  produced 
ships  which  can  deploy  over  large  areas  for 
anti-submarine  operations  aiul  have  shown 
the  value  of  smaller  and,  therefore,  more  nu- 
merous ships." 

MOSCOW,   PXKIKO  ACnVK 

The  new  issue  of  Jane's  also  chronicles  the 
continued  growth  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
navies. 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  reported  to  have  ac- 
quired, within  the  past  year,  a  new  class  of 
submarines  toting  nuclear  mlasUes  outrang- 
ing any  in  the  American  or  British  fleeU. 

The  new  Soviet  Delta  subs  each  contain 
la  launching  tubes  for  nuclear  ballistic  mls- 
sUea  of  4,000  miles  range — outreacblng  the 
2,800-range  of  Polaris  missiles  In  American 
and  British  subs.  Pour  of  the  new  Soviet 
subs  are  believed  afloat,  whUe  13  others  are 
being  built. 

Soviet  seapower  Is  also  bolstered  by  a  new 
class  of  10,000-ton  cruisers,  multi-function 
fleet  support  ships,  and  prospect  of  the  long- 
awaited  completion  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
Kiev  with  "worldwide  capabUlty." 

The  Chinese  Navy,  meanwhUe,  Is  reported 
steaming  fmi-speed-ahead  from  coastal  de- 
fense toward  possible  intervention  In  the 
open  seas. 

The  acquisition  of  missile-destroyers  and 
"possibly  nuclear"  submarines,  says  Jane's 
makes  it  "questionable  whether  this  navy  Is 
any  longer  in  the  self-defense  category." 

"There  is  .  .  .  every  likelihood."  It  warns, 
"that  the  next  few  years  wUl  see  the  Chinese 
Navy  q>readlng  its  Influence  abroctd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this.  We  have 
got  a  good  bill  before  the  House  here 
on  national  defense.  We  have  cut  the  bill 
not  the  amoimt  that  many  of  us  would 
like  to  see  but  I  think  further  cuts  can 
be  made,  but  I  would  hope  we  would 
address  ourselves  seriously  tomorrow  to 
some  of  these  cuts  and  argue  them 
rather  deliberately.  Speaking  here  today 
is  a  little  bit  like  singing  in  the  batli- 
tub.  We  have  not  even  a  quorum  of  the 
full  Committee  on  the  floor  today.  Ob- 
viously we  have  other  things  maybe 
the  House  is  more  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  $21.5  billion 
bill.  We  have  done  a  great  study  Job  In 
cutting  down  the  speed  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  F-15  aircraft  to  where  we 
are  only  going  to  build  at  a  rate  of  some 
39  per  year.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  cau- 
tious way  to  proceed  with  a  $10  million 
aircraft.  We  have  made  some  other  cuts 
In  the  bill  that  I  think  are  rather  well 
studied  and  thought  out  but  there  are 
some  areas  that  are  very  bothersome 
and  I  Intend  to  offer  amendments  to- 
morrow to  strike  from  the  Trident  sub- 
marine program  $885  million  and  from 
the  landing  heavy  assault  program  $169 
million — that  is  the  LHA. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
trying  to  cut  $175  million  from  safeguard 
and  $75  million  from  site  defense.  How- 
ever. I  do  believe  that  we  should  wpeoA. 
a  lot  of  tima  on  the  Item  section  601, 
where  we  purport  to  appropriate  or  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $1.3  billion  to 
carry  on  the  war  In  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam. This  Item  was  put  in  the  bill,  was 
recommended  in  the  bill  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  before  we  ever  had  a 
negotiated  peace  out  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  item  that  was  recommended  was 
$2.1  billion.  Even  the  chairman — not 
"even  the  chairman" — the  chairman 
rebelled  at  this  and  said  $500  million  has 
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got  to  be  cut  out  of  that  Item.  The  Penta- 
gon trembled  upon  hearing  this  ad- 
monition from  the  chairman,  and  they 
sliced  it  out;  no  particular  problem. 

Then,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Randall  who  had  been  at  the  hear- 
ings— I  myself  had  been  at  the  research 
and  development  hearings  and  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  hear  the  original  testi- 
mony on  this  Item,  but  I  did  review  the 
record — rebeUed  and  said: 

That  is  not  enough.  We  have  got  to  cut 
$300  million  more  on  this  Item. 

The  gentleman  from  T^niBiftnn  (Mr. 

Theen)  who  spoke  here 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
split  It  and  give  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  am  tempted  to  make 
a  quorum  call,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do 
It. 

I  would  say,  we  cut  the  additional  $300 
lollllan  out  of  this  Item,  but  believe  It 
or  not,  the  $1.3  billion  that  la  left  In 
there  has  not  been  Justified. 

We  say  that  we  justlfled  $1.1  billion, 
but  we  have  not  even  Justified  $1.1  bil- 
lion because  these  f  imds  clearly  violate 
the  Paris  agreement  and  we  should  cor- 
rect this  language  very  particularly  so 
that  the  SALT  agreement  Is  not  violated. 

I  think  many  of  us  who  are  for  cur- 
tailment of  this  bill— we  support  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  and  support  the  needed 
aid  to  Laos,  but  we  Just  cannot  authorize 
In  bulk  fashion  $1.3  billion. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of 
$100  million  for  the  Sam  D  program. 

As  has  been  Indicated  we  have  before 
us  a  $21.4  bllUon  defense  authorization 
bill.  Reductions  have  been  made  by  the 
Committee  of  $625  million  Including 
$330.9  mllllcm  In  the  F-15  program. 

I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  every 
point  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  our  distinguished  leader 
from  Louisiana. 

National  defense  Is  a  complicated 
subject  matter— we  are  all  for  It— there 
Is  nobody  In  the  House  who  imderstands 
everything  the  Pentagon  Is  doing  and  we 
can  not  look  at  every  item  in  the  budget. 

In  this  bill  however,  we  can  look  at  a 
few  of  the  larger  systems  In  some  detail. 

I  have  drafted  some  oonctirrlng  views 
In  which  colleagues  Pat  Schhoedkr  and 
Ron  Dellttks  have  Joined.  I  have  sug- 
gested we  take  a  good  look  at  the 
new  Trident  submarine  program.  The 
LHA  program,  the  Safeguard  ABM,  and 
the  site  defense  system,  the  Sam  D 
system. 

KIIXrAaT    PBOCUSKMXNT   STATnOENT 

I«t  US  consider  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy: The  dollar  has  lost  40  percent 
against  the  mark  in  2  years.  Gold  has 
gone  from  $40  an  oxmce  to  $122.  Yet 
our  military  spending  as  a  proportion 
of  GNP  is  half  that  of  Germany,  double 
that  of  Prance,  and  triple  that  of  Canada. 
Despite  this,  and  despite  the  record  $91.7 
billion  in  new  military  authority  re- 
quested for  1974,  committee  reductions 
not  requested  or  approved  by  the  Penta- 


gon, exclusive  of  the  P-15  total  only 
one-fourth  percent  of  the  bill.  If  national 
security  considerations  precluded  further 
cuts,  I  would  say  let  us  grimace  smd  psiy 
the  bill;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  have  developed  five  cuts  that  can  be 
made  with  no  decrease  In  military  secu- 
rity and  a  $2,227  billion  increase  In  eco- 
nomic security. 

■UCCKSTXD   AMXNDMBNTS 

Trident  submarine  and  mis- 
sile system $885 

LHA    (landing  heavy  assault 

ship)     160 

Safeguard  ABM  (Sprint  and 
Spartan)   176 

Site  deXense  ABM  (sprint) 76 

Vietnam  military  assistance 800 

Sam  D  (Defense  of  Europe — 
new  mlBsUe) lOO 


I 
million 

mUllon 

million 
mUllon 
mlUlon 

mlUlon 


Total  reductions 2,200  bUllon 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  Trident  mlssUe 
submarine.  Everyone  likes  the  bcdllstlc 
missile  submarine.  Senator  Pboxmihx, 
Senator  McGovehn,  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law — all 
recognize  that  the  present  Polarls-Posel- 
don  system  Is  our  most  valuable  nuclear 
deterrent.  I  myself  regard  it  as  probably 
contributing  more  to  national  security 
than  the  rest  of  our  military  activities 
combined.  Then  why  am  I  urging  that 
we  take  a  radical  cut  of  $885  million  out 
of  the  program? 

Basically,  I  do  this  because  my  cut 
Is  not  radical  at  all.  What  is  radical  Is 
the  Navy's  ninefold  acceleration  of  the 
program  last  year,  and  Its  $2.1  billion 
request  this  year.  This  accelaration  Is 
beyond  all  rational  mUitary  and  eco- 
nomic explanation.  I  propose  we  proceed 
with  the  program  at  a  sensible  and  pru- 
dent pace. 

The  primacy  of  the  missile  submarine 
fieet  lies  not  In  Its  accuracy  or  striking 
power,  both  of  which  are  exceeded  by 
the  ICBM  and  the  manned  bomber,  but 
in  its  security.  There  is  no  way  the  Sov- 
iets can  hope  to  locate  and  destroy  any 
significant  number  of  them.  According 
to  the  Pentagon,  there  Is  no  conceivable 
way  this  could  change  in  the  next  decade. 
But  as  a  reasonably  prudent  measure 
to  protect  ourselves  against  an  unfore- 
seen Soviet  breakUirough.  we  are  de- 
veloping Trident. 

Trident  is  really  three  systems:  two 
missiles  and  a  ship.  Whereas  the  present 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  A-3  missiles  have 
a  range  of  2,500  nautical  miles,  the 
Trident  I  missile  will  have  a  range  of 
4,000  miles.  Tills  is  important  in  that  it 
immensely  Increases  the  volume  of  water 
in  which  the  ship  can  operate  while  re- 
maining within  range  of  Soviet  targets, 
thus  making  the  presently  hopeless  task 
of  Soviet  antisubmarine  forces  even  more 
hopeless.  The  new  missile  will  reduce  the 
transit  time  £md  increase  the  onstation 
time  of  each  ship  by  simply  Increasing 
the  size  of  the  station. 

This  missile  can  and  should  be  In- 
stalled In  our  present  ships  In  the  late 
1970's,  but  the  Navy  does  not  plan  to  do 
this.  Instead,  it  wants  to  build  a  whole 
new  class  of  ships,  each  costmg  about 
$1.3  billion — each  30  percent  more  than 
a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  The  new  ship 
with  the  Trident  I  missile  Is  definitely 
a  mixed  bag. 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  deploy- 
ment of  the  Trident  ship  at  this  time 
entails  two  security  disadvantages,  stem- 
ming from  the  fact  that  Trident  is  a 
larger  ship  carrymg  24  missiles  each 
versus  Polarls/Poeeldon's  16: 

First.  Given  the  tremendous  destruc- 
tive power  of  even  a  single  nuclear  war- 
head, the  first  axiom  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence Is  to  maximize  the  probability  that 
a  relatively  small  number  of  warheads 
will  get  through.  Thus,  It  Is  always  de- 
sirable to  place  our  eggs  in  the  largest 
number  of  baskets  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility that  all  will  be  taken  out  by 
enemy  countermeasures.  The  most  effec- 
tive sea-based  deterrent  would  be  one  in 
which  each  missile,  whether  it  h>e  Po- 
laris, Poseidon,  or  Trident,  had  its  own 
ship.  Obviously  this  Is  Impossible  because 
of  cost  considerations,  but  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  replacement  of  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  by  Trident  reduces  the  number 
of  ships  and  thereby  weakens  the  credl- 
bUlty  of  our  deterrent. 

The  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment limits  us  to  710  SLBM's  plus  Titans. 
Since  the  Pentagon  refuses  to  retire  any 
of  the  54  Titans,  we  are  limited  to  656 
SLBM's:  The  present  number.  Thus,  for 
every  two  Trident  ships  we  build,  we  will 
have  to  scrap  three  Polarls/Poseldons, 
thus  simplifying  the  task  of  Soviet  ASW 
forces. 

Moreover,  construction  of  the  planned 
fieet  of  10  Tridents  will  force  us  to  scrap 
not  only  the  10  older  Polaris  ships,  but 
5  new  Poseidon  ships  as  well. 

Second.  While  the  quieter  engines  of 
Trident  will  reduce  its  susceptibility  to 
passive  soToai,  its  larger  size  will  render 
it  more  detectable  by  active  sonar  than 
are  our  present  ships. 

Even  If  the  new  ships  came  free,  It  Is 
questionable  whether  it  would  be  a  good 
move  to  buy  them  at  this  time.  By  the 
mid-1980's,  of  course,  the  story  will  be 
different.  By  that  time  the  earliest  Po- 
laris ships  will  be  showing  signs  of  fa- 
tigue— and  the  Trident  n  missile  will  be 
available.  This  missile  will  have  a  6,000- 
mile  range,  and  will  be  too  large  for  ret- 
rofit Into  the  present  ships.  Its  range 
should  more  than  compensate  for  the 
Trident  ship's  larger  size  and  smaller 
numbers.  Then,  not  now,  will  be  the  time 
for  the  new  ship. 

There  are  three  additional  reasons  why 
we  should  not  buy  the  Trident  ship  at 
this  time: 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  concur- 
rency. It  has  been  proven  time  and  again 
that  when  you  commit  yourself  to  pro- 
duction at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
in  the  early  stages  of  development,  this 
is  an  open  Invitation  to  inasslve  cost 
overrun. 

Second,  there  is  the  plain  fact  that  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  designing.  We 
are  building  a  ship  to  meet  a  threat  we 
cannot  even  define.  How  can  we  hope  to 
counter  this  threat.  If  we  proceed  as  the 
Navy  would  have  us  do,  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  1985  with  a  ship  designed  to 
counter  an  ASW  threat  that  does  not 
exist  but  not  designed  to  counter  one 
that  does. 

Third,  there  are  the  SALT  talks.  The 
White  House  tells  us  we  need  the  Tri- 
dent ship  in  production  as  a  bargaining 
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chip.  I  say  Safeguard  has  shown  us  that 
"bargaining  chips"  are  liabilities  rather 
than  assets.  The  more  we  try  to  get  in 
under  the  wire  before  the  agreement  Is 
concluded,  the  higher  the  ceilings  will 
be  and  the  more  money  all  societies  will 
waste.  The  threat  to  build  Trident,  and 
the  teclmological  and  production  base 
with  which  to  do  it,  give  us  our  bargain- 
ing power.  We  should  use  it. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  we  adopt 
the  position  of  the  Senate  committee.  Let 
us  proceed  with  the  Trident  I  missile  at 
the  Navy's  recommended  pace,  and  ret- 
rofit it  into  our  existing  ships.  Let  us 
proceed  with  the  first  ship  as  a  develop- 
ment project,  but  let  us  put  on  ice  deploy- 
ment plans  for  later  shii>s.  By  doing  so 
we  can  save  $885.4  million  this  year  alone. 

TBK  LHa  CUT 

Where  the  ballistic  missile  submarine 
is  the  program  most  vital  to  our  national 
security,  surely  the  LHA  Is  one  of  the 
least  vital.  If  we  had  no  LELA's,  I  doubt 
anyone  would  miss  them. 

Where  Polarls-Poeeldon  has  been  the 
best-managed  defense  program  In  his- 
tory, LHA  Is  indisputably  one  of  the 
worst. 

These  are  simple  ships.  They  are 
large — In  fact,  larger  than  any  combat 
ship  in  the  Soviet  Navy  today — but  they 
are  hardly  on  the  outer  fringes  of  ad- 
vanced technology.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  program  should  have  become 
a  disaster,  but  a  disaster  It  Is. 

The  ships  are  more  than  2  years  late. 
Utton  won  the  bid  for  the  contract  on  an 
estimate  of  4.1  million  man-hours  per 
ship  m  1968;  now  we  are  now  told  It  will 
take  11.2  million  man-hours.  Unit  cost 
has  Increased  nearly  100  percent  and 
today  everyone  admits  that  projected 
costs  and  deliver  dates  are  mere  con- 
jecture. 

This  disaster  can  be  attributed  to  one 
cause  only:  mismanagement.  Lltton's 
shipbuilding  division  has  gone  through 
three  presidents  and  six  LHA  program 
managers  ta  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
successful  team.  No  civilian  purehaser 
would  tolerate  this  level  of  incompetence; 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment should  tolerate  It. 

Let  us  not  approve  the  last  $169.2  mil- 
lion until  we  see  evidence  that  the  tax- 
payers are  going  to  get  something  for  It. 

The  committee  blD  would  authorize 
$1.3  billion  for  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Tomorrow,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  $800 
mlUlon  from  that  provision,  leavmg  $500 
million.  This  amount  should  be  sufBclent 
to  discharge  our  obligations  In  Southeast 
Asia  while  honoring  our  commitments 
under  the  Paris  peace  agreement. 

Article  7  of  the  Paris  agreement  states: 

From  the  enfcffcement  of  the  cease  Are  to 
the  formation  of  the  government  provided 
for  m  Articles  S(b)  and  14  of  this  Agreement, 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall  not 
accept  the  Introduction  of  troops,  military 
advisers,  and  military  personnel  including 
technical  military  personnel,  armaments, 
mimltlons,  and  war  material  Into  South 
Vietnam.  The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
•haU  be  permitted  to  make  periodic  replace- 
ment of  armaments,  munitions  and  war  ma- 
terial which  have  been  destroyed,  damaged, 
worn  out  or  used  up  after  the  cease-fire,  on 
the  basis  of  pleoe-for-plece,  of  the  same  char- 


acteristics and  propertlea.  under  the  super- 
vision of  tha  Joint  Military  C!ommlsslon  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  parties  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Control  and  Su- 
pervision. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  de- 
fined armEunents,  munitions,  and  war 
material  as  used  In  the  agreement. 
Armaments  and  munitions  are  of  course, 
easily  defined.  "War  material"  has  been 
defined  to  Include,  and  I  quote: 

Those  major  end  Items  whose  prlnc^Md 
use  Is  for  combat.  Major  end  Items  are  de- 
fined as  a  final  combination  of  end  products, 
oomponent  parts,  and/or  material  which  Is 
ready  for  Its  Intended  use.  War  material 
which  must  be  replaced  on  the  basis  of  place 
for  piece,  of  the  same  characteristics  and 
properties,  are: 

1.  Tanks. 

2.  Military  Ahrcraft. 

8.  MUitary  aelf-pnqwlled  sh^s  and  water- 
craft  and  barges. 

4.  Armored  Tracked  Vehicles. 

6.  Military  tactical  wheeled  vehicles  and 
traUers. 

6.  MUitary  tactical  radios. 

7.  Land  based  mUltary. 

8.  MUitary  tactical  telephones  and  tele- 
types. 

By  a  strict  adherence  to  this  definition, 
we  can  provide  all  the  aid  allowed  by  the 
Paris  agreement  for  far  less  than  the  $1.3 
billion  in  the  committee  bill.  Legal  piece- 
for-piece  replacement  is  all  that  is  al- 
lowed. Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Dennis  J.  Doolln,  testified  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
President  Thleu's  position  was  that— 

In  the  event  of  a  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive along  the  lines  of  last  Spring's  invasion 
(1972)  he  would  not  require  U.S.  assistance, 
even  the  assistance  of  UJ3.  combat — air. 

Mr.  Doolln  foimd  this  "heartening," 
and  so  do  L  But  if  South  Vietnam  does 
not  require  massive  American  support, 
why  should  we  program  support  levels 
higher  than  either  1967  or  1968,  when  the 
war  was  at  its  peak? 

In  fiscal  year  1967  which  Included  the 
now  famous  Tet  offensive,  aid  in  all  cate- 
gories contained  in  the  MASP  program 
was  $1.26  billion;  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
the  level  dropped  to  $1,135  billion;  yet 
even  though  our  troops  are  out,  our  pris- 
oners are  home,  our  budget  is  bursting, 
while  our  aid  is  restricted  by  the  Paris 
agreement,  while  the  Vietnamese  claim 
to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  without 
our  support,  this  blU  contains  $1.3 
billion  dollars  In  military  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  far  too  much  and 
we  simply  cannot  afford  it,  especially 
since  neither  we  nor  the  Vietnamese 
need  it— nor  has  it  been  Justified. 

The  sum  of  $1.3  bilUon  is  far  too  much 
to  spend  in  a  year  of  peace.  Over  the  last 
20  years  this  Nation  has  expended  some- 
thing like  $200  billion  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
a  bit  disconcerting  after  all  of  this  aid 
and  after  the  loss  of  56,000  American 
lives,  that  we  are  about  to  spend  another 
blUlon  plus  dollars  in  that  troubled  land 
In  addition  to  the  $600  million  plus  eco- 
nomic aid  approved  last  week.  It  is  time 
that  we  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Nation,  and  the  Paris  agree- 
ment and  get  out  of  Vietnam. 

The  money  Included  In  this  bill  will 
not  speed  our  withdrawal.  It  will  slow  It. 


I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  stop 
support  of  President  Thleu  and  South 
Vietnam,  but  neither  do  I  think  that  we 
should  attempt  to  do  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese what  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  Vietnami- 
zatlon  and  peace  with  honor  over  the 
last  4  years.  WeU,  supposedly,  we  have 
achieved  both  of  those  goals.  Why,  then, 
is  the  DOD  coming  here  with  this  mas- 
sive request  for  more  aid? 

My  amendment  will  not  terminate  all 
mUltary  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  Rather,  It  will  reduce  that  as- 
sistance to  the  reasonable  level  provided 
imder  the  Paris  agreement. 

The  President  has  recently  noted,  and 
Secretary  Doolln  reemphaslzed  for  us, 
the  following: 

Our  mUltary  forces  have  left  South  Viet- 
nam with  honor. 

Our  prisoners  have  returned  to  their  homes 
and  families.  A  fuU  accounting  for  aU  those 
missing  In  action  1b  stipulated. 

There  Is  a  cease-fire,  though  stUl  Imper- 
fectly observed.  In  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Tlie  South  Vietnamese  people  have  the  op- 
p<Htunlty  to  determine  their  own  poUtlcal 
future. 

With  all  of  these  objectives  in  hand, 
why  are  such  huge  sums  of  money  re- 
quired for  this  program? 

Mr.  Doolln  tells  us  that  due  to  the 
"Fragile  nature  of  the  peace  the  flexibil- 
ity provided  by  the  present  funding  ar- 
rangement Is  vitally  necessary.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  contingencies  in  the  fu- 
ture—this capability,  available  under 
MASF  funding,  would  enable  us  to  sup- 
port South  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
forces  as  required  if  the  negotiated  peace 
began  to  crumble." 

And  what  would  support  "as  required" 
Involve?  Mr.  DooUn  told  the  commit- 
tee: 

We  have  certain  mUltary  opttons.  too  of 
coiirse.  ' 

Over  the  past  20  years  those  "certain 
military  options"  have  cost  56.000  Amer- 
ican Uvea,  untold  bilUons  in  money,  and 
a  loss  of  national  unity  from  which  we 
will  be  a  long  time  in  recovering.  Even 
now  the  effects  of  Vietnam  on  our  econ-. 
omy  affect  every  American  in  the  cost 
of  a  home,  a  car  and  a  meal.  TUs  is  the 
kind  of  option  we  let  ourselves  in  for  if 
we  maintain  a  $1.3  billion  aid  program 
in  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  DOD  has  said  that  this  will  be 
the  very  last  year  that  they  will  come 
in  with  a  request  of  this  size.  Frankly, 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  them.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  see  that  a  reasonable  aid 
program  clearly  within  the  limits  of  the 
Paris  agreement  Is  all  that  is  allowed 
to  leave  our  shores. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  Kit.  9286  which  author- 
izes $21.4  billion  for  the  procurement 
and  research  and  development  of  new 
weapons  system.  Iliere  are  many  fea- 
tures and  concepts  of  this  bill  that  I  find 
personally  troubling.  However,  there  are 
four  major  criticisms  that  I  would  like 
to  discuss. 

The  militaiy  procurement 'bill  Is  the 
largest  of  the  nontrust  authorization 
bills  that  Congress  will  consider  this 
year.  The  amount  authorized  by  this  bill 
represents  a  sum  equal  to  8  i>ercent  of 
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the  Federal  budget.  The  bill  covers  the 
procurement  of  weapons  for  thousands 
of  systems.  Yet  the  committee  only  cut 
some  $565  million  from  the  amoimt  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  requested. 

Each  day  this  body  considers  bills  pro- 
viding fimds  for  social  problems.  We  are 
consistently  told  that  these  programs  are 
being  cut  10,  20,  or  even  50  percent  in  the 
name  of  stopping  inflation.  Yet  when  we 
reach  the  military  procurement  bill  the 
committee  only  cuts  it  2.5  percent.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  bill  is  sacrosanct 
and  I  question  whether  or  not  this  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  hard  enough  look  at 
the  proposed  cost  cutting  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  on  the  floor. 

Second,  each  year  this  Congress  ap- 
proves fimding  military  projects  which 
even  its  supporters  admit  will  be  obsolete 
oy  the  time  it  is  completed. 

This  year  we  have  taken  this  charade 
one  step  further — we  are  being  asked  to 
authorize  $3.7  billion  for  an  aircraft  car- 
rier that  is  obsolete  before  construction 
even  begins. 

There  is  persuasive  evidence  that  all 
aircrEif  t  carriers  are  obsolete.  It  has  been 
argued  that  they  would  be  easy  targets 
m  a  nuclear  war  and  we  are  the  only 
country  that  is  now  building  them.  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  authorize  expendltiires 
for  a  CVN-70  nuclear  carrier  at  a  cost 
of  at  least  $3  billion  each. 

The  Navy  admits  the  CVN-70  will  have 
no  unique  function.  Rather,  it  is  justified 
by  the  rather  nebulous  terms  of  "sea 
control"  and  "power  display  and  protec- 
tion." I  do  not  understand  how  we  can 
spend  $3  billion  on  useless  csuriers  when 
we  are  cutting  back  our  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  programs  to  our 
constituents. 

Third,  every  year  this  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  appropriates  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  numerous  military  systems.  And 
like  clockwork  each  year,  we  are  asked 
to  appropriate  even  more  money  to  cover 
the  cost  overruns.  This  year  the  Air  Force 
and  a  builder  of  planes  got  into  a  long 
drawn  out  battle  over  cost  ovemuis  that 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  Government 
canceling  the  rest  of  its  order.  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  I  hope  other  Members  of 
Congress  share  my  concern — over  the 
fact  that  we  never  reaUy  know  the  real 
cost  of  any  military  system  when  we  ap- 
prove it. 

It  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
only  thing  we  are  sure  of  is  that  it  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  more  than 
what  Congress  has  appropriated  for  the 
project. 

Last,  this  bill  authorizes  military  man- 
power at  2.2  million  men  with  606,000  of 
this  total  based  overseas.  There  is  little 
doubt  this  total  should  be  reduced.  We 
have  troops  in  places  where  they  are  of 
little  use — troops  left  over  from  the  oc- 
cupation days  of  World  War  n.  Even  the 
Defense  Department  admits  the  services 
are  top  heavy  and  overstaffed.  Yet  this 
Congress  has  refused  to  cut  authorized 
personnel  strength.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
cut  costs  by  cutting  back  the  number  of 
people  in  t^e  service. 

It  is  clear  that  too  much  money  has 
been  wasted  in  developing  and  preserv- 
ing unnecessary  and  costly  weapons 
systems  and  military  personnel  levels 


while  vitally  needed  community  pro- 
grams have  suffered  severe  cutbacks. 

I  urge  that  you  Join  me  in  opposing 
this  military  procurement  bill. 

tJii.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  i>oint 
of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU  count. 

Forty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quonun.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  403) 

Anderson,  ni.  OUlmo  Murphy,  N.T. 

Archer  Oray  Nix 

Badlllo  Ore«n,  Pa.  Parrls 

Bell  Ounter  Pepper 

Breaux  Hanna  Peyaer 

Burke.  Calif.  Hansen.  Wash.    Podell,  N.Y. 

Camp  Harsba  Reld 

Carejr,  N.Y.  Hawkins  Rlegle 

Chamberlain  HoUneld  Rodlno 

Chlsholm  Horton  Roe 

Clancy  Jarman  Rooney.  N.T. 

Clark  Johnson.  Colo.    Ryan 

Clay  Johnson,  Pa        Sandman 

Cony  era  Jones.  N.C.  Schneebell 

Crane  Ketchum  Shipley 

Culver  Kluczynskl  Slack 

Delaney  Landgrebe  Smith.  Iowa 

Dickinson  Landrum  Teague.  Tex. 

Digga  McEwen  XTUman 

Eshleman  McKlnney  Wiggins 

Evlns.  Tenn.  MallUard  Wtnn 

Fisher  Mathlaa.  Calif .    Wydler 

Ford,  MUford  Young.  Alaska 

William  D.  MUlB.  Ark.  Young.  Oa. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTENKOSKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera  - 
tion  the  bUl  H.R.  9286,  and  flndmg  iUelf 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  whereupon  362  Mem- 
bers recorded  their  presence,  a  quorum, 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  there  were  2  hours  and  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  WHirmuRST) . 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  24th  of  July  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Bflr.  Bnrc- 
HAK)  circulated  a  statement  with  at- 
tached charts  relating  to  the  U.S.  naval 
forces  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Much  of  this  in- 
formation and  data  is  based  on  testi- 
mony which  was  offered  by  retired  Rear 
Adm.  Gene  R.  LaRocque,  Director  of 
Center  for  Defense  Information.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  "IDear  Colleague"  let- 
ter, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiNGHAic)  stated  that  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  to  what  extent  if  at 
all  the  Navy  might  dispute  Admiral  La- 
Rocque's  views  and  statements. 

Those  of  us  who  read  with  interest 
these  charts  were  indeed  interested  in 
seeing  if  there  was  a  Navy  poslticm.  and 
we  have  secured  that.  There  Is  not  time 
to  circulate  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
but  certainly  this  information  should  be 


included  in  the  Record,  so  at  the  appro- 
priate time  in  the  House  I  will  obtain 
permission  and  I  will  Include  in  the 
Rkcoro  the  Navy's  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  I  think 
it  is  significant  I  have  found  that  the 
letter  was  persuasive,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
league when  this  information  is  included 
to  read  it  carefully. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Bifr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcMn  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
letter  regarding  this  report  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  say  anywhere 
that  this  Admiral  LaRocque  was  only 
finding  fault  after  he  retired? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  To  my  knowledge 
he  did  not  raise  that  at  any  point. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  It  is  not  said  in  the 
letter?     

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  No. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Does  the  gentleman  also 
state  that  Admiral  LaRocque  appeared 
before  our  committee  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
had  his  day  in  court  with  those  who  be- 
lieved as  he  believed? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
state  that  after  the  hearings  to  hear 
this  admiral,  who  only  scoffed  after  he 
retired,  the  committee  holding  the  hear- 
ings reviewed  his  ideas? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  No.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Does  the  genUeman  in 
his  letter  indicate  this  was  a  rump  ses- 
sion of  the  committee? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  He  does  not.  He 
indicated  that  a  meeting  was  called  but 
it  was  not  in  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings of  the  duly  constituted  ccnnmittee 
on  the  military  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  the  thing  I  want 
the  Record  to  show,  because  it  concerns 
me  very  much. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  sure  It  concerns 
other  committees  also  to  find  that  after 
the  normal  procedure  has  been  followed 
and  after  the  normal  path  was  walked, 
we  find  then  some  discontended  Member 
is  going  to  hold  his  own  hearing. 

Does  the  gentleman  say  he  had  the 
kUeg  lights  and  the  television  cameras 
at  this  session? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  No.  sir.  he  does 
not. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  He  did  not  say  that. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  armoys  me. 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
to  me,  because  I  think  the  House  should 
know  these  things. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  at  the  nunp  session  both 
sides  were  represented:  tliere  was  the 
distinguished  representative  from  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  representing  the  Navy 
Department 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  Wait  a  minute.  I  am 
sorry>  I  apologize. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  And  this  was  intended 
to  be  an  Informal,  untelevised  confron- 
tation where  we  had  both  proponents 
of  the  carrier  and  opponents  of  the  car- 
rier, as  I  recall,  in  equal  numbers.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  was  not  at  the 
meeting.        

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  was  at  the  meeting. 
I  will  state  that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that  I 
would  like  to  know  by  what  authority  he 
says  the  Navy  had  an  oSQcial  representa- 
tive at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Let  me  state 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  He  does  not  represent 
the  Navy. 

•The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  So  that  the  Record  is 
complete.  I  think  what  happened  Ls  that 
Mr.  BnrcHAH  called  and  he  asked  the 
Navy  Department  for  their  best  repre- 
sentative, which  would  be  Admiral  Zum- 
wedt.  to  appear  and  set  forth  the  best 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  CVN-70. 

Admiral  La  Rocque.  retired,  conuntmd- 
er  of  a  destroyer  squadron,  and  holding 
substantial  other  defense  credentials  was 
asked  to  appear  and  point  up  his  objec- 
tions to  the  program.  At  the  last  minute. 
Admiral  Zumwalt  could  not  appear,  but 
he  did  send  one  of  his  chiefs  of  Navy 
liaison,  and  they  annotmced  that  the 
best  person  to  set  forth  the  Navy  position 
would  be  the  representative  from  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,  Mr.  Arnold  Polmar,  who 
wrote  the  section  for  the  American  Navy 
in  Jane's  International  Fighting  Ships. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  last  week 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships  declared  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  the  wwld's  No.  1  seapower. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Since  the  gentleman 
restates  the  position  of  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships,  is  he  also  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  the  editor  of  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships — Capt.  John  E.  Moore — wrote  a 
few  days  ago,  as  he  edited  the  1973  docu- 
ment Just  released,  "we  were  spending 
too  much  money  for  very  large  ships, 
to  wit.  carriers;  to  wit.  cruisers  and  frig- 
ates, when  what  we  needed  worldwide 
were  more  versatile,  fast,  missile  de- 
ployed ships." 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  very  in- 
trigued by  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  who  is  alwajrs  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  opposition 
to  the  majority  so  that  this  statement 
comes  as  no  surprise,  but  the  statement 
that  the  Navy  had  this  man,  the  editor 
of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  or  whoever 
else,  I  want  to  see  the  document  or  state- 
ment that  the  Navy  sent  an  official  repre- 
soitatlve  to  a  nunp  meeting  on  this  Hill. 
The  Navy  Is  responsible  to  one  com- 


mittee In  the  legislative  branch,  which 
Is  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  appropriation  branch  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  I  include  the  material 
which  I  previously  referred  to  for  the 
Information  of  the  committee: 
Rear  Admtrai.  La  Rocqitx'b  Presentation 
or  JcLT  18,  197S 

OOMICXNT8  ON  SUBJECT  PRESENTATION 

1.  Comments  on  RAOM  LaRocque's  pres- 
entation to  some  members  of  the  House  of 
ReprMentatlvea  on  July  18, 1973  are  provided 
b7  enclosure  (1).  For  eaae  of  presentatloa 
the  conunenta  are  shown  m  a  left-right  for- 
mat, the  left  hand  page  containing  com- 
ments and  RADM  La  Rocque's  charts  on  the 
right. 

3.  RADM  La  Rocque's  material,  in  general. 
Is  overly  simplistic  and  concentrates  on  the 
display  of  very  selective  statistics  to  make  a 
point.  Numerous  other  data  which  do  not 
support  bis  predetermined  condemnation 
are  deliberately  omitted.  Despite  this  mis- 
leading factor,  an  even  more  significant  flaw 
In  the  presentation  Is  restricting  the  com- 
parison to  corresponding  numbers  and  types 
of  platforms  and  systems  without  regard  for 
the  different  missions  assigned  to  the  two 
navies. 

3.  Basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ferent missions  assigned  to  these  two  navies 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  "Island"  verses 
"Continental  Land  Power"  status  of  the  two 
nations.  This  Is  essential  prior  to  attempt- 
ing to  compare  the  two  navies  as  It  explains 
the  different  structiires  as  well  as  why  It  Is 
essential  that  the  US  exercise  "sea-control" 
while  the  USSR  can  win  through  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  a  "sea-denial"  cam- 
paign. 

4.  Even  so,  current  Soviet  construction 
programs  Indicate  that  they  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  a  "sea-denlal"  capabmty  and  are 
moving  toward  a  "sea-control"  mission  In 
order  to  contest  the  U.S.  Navy,  at  least 
on  a  regional  basis,  to  spread  Soviet  In- 
fluence into  the  Third  World.  Thus,  these 
new  programs  are  stressing  surface  capa- 
bilities (aircraft  carriers,  fast  escorts,  under- 
way replenishments)  while  the  primary  "sea- 
denlal"  force;  l.e.,  the  submarine,  continues 
to  be  Improved  qualitatively.  The  Soviets 
learned  a  bitter  lesson  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962,  and  have  expended 
tremendous  resources  to  insure  that  it  wUI 
never  happen  again.  After  a  decade  of  re- 
building. 1962  to  1972.  their  willingness— U 
not  eagerness — to  confront  us  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  during  the  India-Pakistan  War  indi- 
cates that  they  are  now  able  to  engage  in 
Interposition  against  US  Interests  and  mUi- 
tary  forces  even  m  distant  areas. 

CHART  I 
STRATEGIC  FORCE  STRENGTHS,  MIO-1973 


Unitsd  States 


U.S.S.R. 


ICBM  UunctMrs 1,054  1,590 

SLBM  Itunctiers i  656  >  588 

Strit«|ie  bombers >400  •140 

Totil  nudear  wMpoas. '7,100  •3,600 

M«(atonni(* x  4X 

Air-d«f«ns«  fighters 500  3,000+ 

Antiaircran  missile  launcbars..  500  10.000+ 

>  Neivest  unH  (WHI  Rogers)  now  6-yesr$  M  0967). 

•Additional  DelU/SS-NHi  (4000+ N.M.)  class  now  under 
construction.  Soviet  SLBM  force  will  surpass  ttiat  of  United 
States  ttiis  year. 

»B-52. 

<  Soviets  concentratini  on  improving/enlargini  ICBM  and 
SLBM  force  while  manned  bomber  force  approaches  obsoles- 
ceace. 

r  Primarily  due  to  United  States  multipie  warhead  (MIRV's) 

•  No  MIRV's  at  present.  US  advantage  will  be  lost  as  Soviets 
MIRY  their  warheads  which  is  expected  by  end  of  decade. 

CBAST  n 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  average  age  of  the 
U.S.  fleet  hu  been  declining  In  recent  years. 


it  must  be  noted  that  this  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  massive  decommissioning  of  older 
vessels.  For  example,  since  1968  we  have  re- 
tired 492  ships  most  of  which  were  over  30 
years  old.  The  effect  this  has  on  the  average 
age  of  the  fleet  Is  obvious.  The  graph  below 
depicts  average  age  along  with  the  size  of 
the  fleet  and  clearly  shows  that  It  was 
cutting  the  force — not  new  construction — 
that  caused  the  decline. 

It  also  shoiUd  be  pointed  out  that  Soviets 
have  a  younger  fleet  than  does  the  XJS.  In 
the  major  combatant  categories  (surface 
ships  and  submarines)  32 ^t  of  the  VS.  force 
is  more  than  20  years  old  while  only  6%  to  7% 
of  the  Soviet  force  is  that  old. 

Though  average  age  Is  a  useful  statistic 
for  some  purposes,  it  Is  very  misleading  to 
present  it  without  appropriate  caveats  as 
RADM  La  Rocque  has  done. 

CHAST  ni 

RADM  La  Roque  attempts  through  this 
distorted  and  incomplete  set  of  tozmage  data 
to  indicate  that  the  U.S.  Navy  holds  a  su- 
perior position  over  the  USSR  Navy.  While 
tonnage  is  a  usefiU  factor  to  compare  such 
things  as  total  national  resources  and  indus- 
trial capacity  that  is  being  directed  toward 
defense  (Naval)  development.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  determine  the  capabUity  of  a  force  using 
tonnages.  Tonnage  does  not  Indicate  the  fire- 
ships  constructed,  nor  do  aggregate  tonnage 
figures  indicate  the  numerical  slae  of  the 
force.  OT  the  ship  types  constructed.  To  dem- 
onstrate this,  the  two  graphics  attached 
point  out  that  over  the  past  decade  the  So- 
viets have  succeeded  In  nvmierlcally  outbuild- 
ing the  UJ8.  In  every  major  category  of  ship 
construction  except  auxiliaries  (one  ship) 
despite  the  fact  that  U.S.  construction  has 
been  heavier  In  every  category  except  minor 
combatants. 

CHAKT    IV 

The  flgtire  shown  for  the  numl>er  of  mls- 
sUes  on  Soviet  strategic  submarines  is  130 
less  than  they  have.  To  dispel  RADM  La  Roc- 
que's doubt  indicated  by  his  footnote,  the 
Soviets  have  30  Y-class  submarines,  not  26. 
Otherwise,  he  has  also  omitted  the  66  mls- 
sUes  carried  by  the  Q-cIaas  submarines  which 
are  no  less  threatening  because  they  are  on 
dlesel-powered  units.  Applying  these  cor- 
rections, the  USSR  really  has  888  submarines 
launched  ballistic  mlssUes  (vice  458) : 


U.S.S.Ii. 


I. 


NsdMr 


Y  class 

H  class 

D  dass ., 

Gdass 

Total 


480 

480 

30 

30 

12 

12 

66 

66 

588 


588 


The  superiority  In  numbers  of  mlssUes 
that  the  UJ3.  currently  enjoys.  Is  only  tem- 
porary and  wUl  almost  surely  end  in  the 
next  year.  The  Soviets  have  an  active  con- 
struction program  in  their  D-class  while  the 
UB.  has  not  built  a  SSBN  since  1967.  Fur- 
thermore, It  seems  likely  that  the  Soviets 
will  build  submarines  until  the  limit  of  950 
mlssUes  permitted  by  the  Strategic  Anns 
Umltation  Agreements  of  1972  is  reached. 

The  UjS.  advantage  Ui  nuclear  warheads 
wlU  probably  be  more  lasting  but  it  Is  fool- 
ish to  presume  that  the  Soviets  are  not  de- 
velc^lng  warhead  capabUlty  for  their  SLBMs. 

CHAKT  V 

The  data  presented,  whUe  not  grossly  in- 
correct. Is  presented  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  distort  the  true  facts.  The  comparison 
1b  made  between  the  UJ3.  nuclear  baUistlc 
submarine  fleet  and  the  Soviet  equivalent. 
However,  what  this  comparison  falls  to  point 
out  Is  that  the  UjB.  flgures  represent  the 
total  VS.  SLBM  force.  whUe  the  USSR  fig- 
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ana  lepreMnt  only  a  portion  of  tbelr  ballis- 
tic mlasUs  submarine  force.  A  more  complete 
and  accurate  comparison  to  counter  pro- 
posed. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  FORCE  1973 


NUCLEAR  ATTACK  SUBMARINES-1973 


Untttd 
State 


U.S.S.R. 


Class 


UnKMl 
States   Class 


U.S.S.R. 


Torpedo  attack  submarinas. ....... 

Crulsa  missile  submarinas  > 

(0 

• 

30 
40 

Totab 

60 

70 

Washington.. 
Ethan  Allen.. 

Lafayette 

Madison 

Franklin 

Total.. 


I    HoSj** 10  ' '"  addition  to  their  superior  antiship  cruise  missiles  these 

9    Dol5"II"II                  1  units  also  carry  torpedoes. 

}§  ®^* ^  Even  this  cociwjted  table  omits  tbe  world's 

largest  and  most  modem  diasel-powered  sub- 

43 —               63  marine  force. 


CHART    VI 

The  VS.  Navy  construction  funding  gn4>h 
presented  by  tbe  Center  For  Defense  In- 
formation bas  l>een  constructed  based  on  a 
selective  time  frame  to  emphasize  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  rapid  expansion  In  naval  ex- 
pendlt\ire  while,  In  reality,  naval  spending 
has  merely  Ijeen  slowly  ret\imlng  to  pre- 
Vietnam  era  construction  expenditure  levels. 
The  attached  graph  shows  a  more  complete 
picture. 

CBASTVn 

Tbe  most  significant  misleading  factor  In 
this  table  to  the  erroneous  grouping  of 
"carrier-types".  The  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation has  grouped  UB.  helicopter  carry- 
ing assatilt  ships  (LHA  and  XjPH)  with  other 
carrters,  whereas  these  units  are  actxuOly 
sophisticated  amphibious  landing  ships.  Sec- 
ondly, within  thto  heading,  the  Soviet 
MOSKVA  class  CHO  to  Incorrectly  placed. 
Thto  Soviet  class  should  In  fact  be  listed  as 
a  carrier  In  that  Its  air  complement  (hell- 
copters)  are  designed  to  directly  engage 
enemy  forces.  I.e.,  conduct  ASW.  However, 
the  MOSE:va  class  should  be  listed  as  a 
separate  category.  An  acc\irate  presentation 
to  presented  below:  ^ 

MAJOR  SURFACE  COMBATANTS-1973 


OlESa  ATTACK  SUBMARINES-1973 


Aircraft  earrlers(CVA/CV/CVS) 
Haiicoptsrcarri«r(CHG). 

Cruisers 

Destroyers  and  escorts. 

Total 


States 

U.S.SJt. 

ICVS) 15 

0 

•0 
2 

7 

26 

157 

184 

179 


212 


I  New  dass  (KURIL)  under  constructun. 

CHABT  vni 
The  same  misrepresentation  concerning 
carriers  applies  to  this  table  as  to  the  table 
entitled.  "Major  Siurfaoe  Combatants — 1973". 
That  b^ng  LHA's  and  LPH's  are  amphibious 
asaatUt  landing  ships  that  are  equipped  with 
helicopters  to  tnmsport  men  and  equipment 
to  the  shore;  helicopters  are  used  Instead 
of  World  War  n  type  landing  craft  to  ac- 
complish the  task.  These  helicopters  are  not 
designed  to  engage  tbe  enemy  directly  as  to 
aircraft  found  on  attack  carriers.  ASW  car- 
riers, or  the  Sovtot  MOSKVA  class  ASW 
hellcc^ter  carrier.  Also,  tbe  MOSKVA  class 
CHO  has  again  been  mismatched,  but  thto 
time  with  U.S.  amphibious  assault  landing 
ships.  The  MOSKVA  class  to  in  ASW  hell- 
copter  carrier  and  should  be  presented  as  a 
separate  group.  The  Navy  taible  entitled 
"Major   Surface  Combatants — 1973"  applies. 

CHAST   DC 

Figures  are  reasonably  accurate  but  sbould 
be  as  shown  below.  In  addition,  it  to  believed 
reasonable  to  Include  a  "tottU"  line,  as  the 
Oenter  does  for  other  tables,  to  display  tbe 
Soviet  advantage. 


United 
SUtes 


U.S.S.R. 


Torpedo  attack  submarines ....  21  ISS 

Cruise  missile  submarines 0  25 

TotaL 26  210 


cwuxt  z 


I 


Although  not  dated,  thto  table  contains  all 
programs  proposed  by  Navy  to  1980.  If  all  of 
these  programs  come  to  frultatlon,  we  will 
have  a  total  of  93  nuclear  attack  submarines 
which  will  still  be  some  30  units  short  of  a 
reasonable  estimate  for  the  Soviet  force  of 
1980. 

Of  even  more  significance  to  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  c\irrently  enjoy  a  margin  of 
superiority  in  certain  facets  of  submarine 
warfare  that  we  wUl  not  overtake— even  by 
1980.  Oxir  submarines  are  qutoter  but  theirs 
are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  faster, 
deeper  diving,  and  equipped  with  superior 
weapon  systems  throughout  the  decade. 

CHABT  XI 

Thto  table  to  extrenuly  biased  in  that  it 
compares  tbe  entire  order-of-battle  for  all 
indigenous  NATO  member  countries,  as  well 
as  the  VS.  Sixth  Fleet  and  France  against 
the  force  the  Soviets  normally  maintain  in 
the  Mediterranean  during  periods  of  low 
tension  in  peacetime.  In  order  to  properly 
balance  thto  con^Mtrtoon.  the  Sovtot  Black 
Sea  Fleet  must  be  included. 


NATO  Warsaw  Soviet  Soviet 

(indud-  Pact  Mediter-  Black 

ini  (less  rsnean  See 

France)  U.S.S.R.)  Fleet  neet> 


Carriers 

Helo  ships 

Cruisers 

Destroyers 

Subs 

3 
3 
6 

7C 
38 

0 
0 
0 
2 
6 

0 
1 
3 
9 

10 

0 
1 
6 

40 
25 

Subtotal 

12S 

8 

23 

72 

Total 

126 

103 

>  Those  units  normally  deptoyed  to  the  Mediterranean  have 
been  subtracted. 

Sven  thto  more  balanced  comp«rtoi»  to 
somewhat  miwleartlng  In  that  it  does  not  re- 
flect the  relative  readiness.  materlaJ  condi- 
tion, combat  capabilities  or  command  and 
control  procedures  of  the  two  re^MCtlve 
forces  which  favor  the  Sovtots.  In  addition, 
it  has  been  assessed  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Italian  guided  missile  configured 
unite,  tbe  vast  majority  of  Mediterranean  lit- 
toral navies  are  Ul -equipped  to  engage  mod- 
em Soviet  \inlts. 

CHABT  xn 

The  manpower  figures  for  the  USSR  to  low. 
Counting  only  the  men  in  the  Mediterranean 
rteet,  the  Soviets  have  about  three  tlmea  the 
manpower  level  shown. 


The  assertion  that  no  Soviet  aircraft  can 
be  coimted  in  the  Mediterranean  area  to 
grossly  miwleartlng.  In  fact,  all  the  major  air- 
craft of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  Air  Force  about 
96  imlts — are  within  range  of  the  Medltwra- 
nean  Sea.  A  large  portion  of  thto  force  to 
armed  with  alr-to-surface  mlwsllee  which  poee 
a  significant  threat  to  ship*. 
CHAST  xm 

Gross  total  comparisons  such  as  thto  are 
exceedingly  misleading  If  not  dangerous.  In 
addition  to  the  differing  missions  of  tbe  two 
majw  naval  powers  which  has  already  been 
discussed,  it  omits  two  saUent  factors  that 
would  more  heavily  weigh  on  the  outccone  of 
a  conflict  at  sea  than  a  gross  numerical  com- 
parison of  blocks  of  alliee. 

First,  it  compares  only  large  units  and 
omits  about  1800  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
small  combatants.  Theee  units,  many  of 
which  are  antiship  missile  configured,  would 
play  an  Important  role  in  conflicts  around 
the  periphery  of  Europe;  cutting  our  sea 
Unes  of  communications  to  our  principal 
sources  of  supplies,  markets  and  to  our 
allies. 

Second,  it  accepts  the  premise  that  the 
UjB.  need  not  maintain  a  navy  capable  of 
defending  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  Interests 
unilaterally  against  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
Warsaw  Pact  country  other  than  the  Sovtot 
Union  has  an  open-ocean  navy.  These  are 
small  ci4>able  navies  designed  to  comptoment 
the  Soviet  Navy  in  encloeed  seas  contiguous 
to  tbe  Eurasian  landmass  such  as  the  Baltlo 
and  Black  Seas.  Therefore,  the  following 
table  to  considered  far  move  relevant: 

MAJOR  NAVAL  COMBATANTS 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pact 


United 
Sbtas 


U.S.S.R. 


Total  ships. 


729  561 


344 


552 


■nito  expanded  table  reveato  the  relative 
balance  of  naval  power  that  to  of  major  con- 
cern to  U.S.  military  planners.  Thto  expan- 
sion provides  a  compartoon  of  the  U.S.  and 
Sovtot  percentages  of  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  naval  forces.  NATO  has  a  total  of  729 
of  whch  344  are  V&.  or  47  percent.  Con- 
versely, the  Warsaw  Pact  has  661  of  which 
662,  or  98  percent,  are  Soviet.  In  addition,  it 
Is  of  major  importance  to  note  that  the 
Sovtots  have  approximately  100  more  sub- 
marines then  au  of  NATO,  including  France, 
combined. 

Thus  the  gross  numerical  comparison  of  re- 
spective alliance  totato  to  exceedingly  danger- 
ous as  it  not  only  lulto  us  Into  a  false  sense 
of  secTurlty  but,  If  thto  rationale  were  ever 
accepted  as  a  valid  yard  stick,  would  quickly 
lead  the  U.S.  into  a  position  of  second  to  the 
Sovtot  Union. 

CHABT    XIV 

The  negative  paragraph  that  the  Center  For 
Defense  Information  has  presented  tat  a  Sec- 
Def  statement  has  been  taken  out  of  context. 
To  get  the  actual  vtow  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  entire  article  must  be  revtowed. 
The  full  quotation  to  attached. 

Defense  Secretary  Richardson  on  the  Sovtot 
Navy  March  29,  1973. 

"The  capabilities  of  the  Sovtot  Navy  have 
continued  to  improve  with  the  continued  in- 
troduction of  longer  range,  mlssUe-equlpped 
surface  ships,  nuclear-powered  submarines, 
and  aircraft.  Soviet  capabilities  are  t>est 
suited  for  interdiction  of  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication (BLOCS) .  The  Sovtot  Navy  con- 
ducts coordinated  exercises  at  considerable 
dtotances  from  the  Sovtot  Union  using  naval 
aircraft,  subnuurlnes,  surface  ships,  and  some 
strategic  lx>mbers  of  Long  Bausge   Avlatloo. 
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The  Soviet  Navy  is  also  maintaining  a  steady 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  most  significant  challenge  to  our  sea 
lines  of  communications  (SLOCs)  to  the 
Sovtot  cruise  missUe  and  attack  submarine 
force  which  currently  constots  of  about  276 
units.  76  percent  of  which  are  diesel -powered. 
By  the  late  708  or  early  80e,  however,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  force  will  be  long-range 
nuclear  powered  units  capable  of  sustained 
operations  in  all  open-oceain  areas.  Continued 
improvements  in  speed,  quieting  and  missile- 
torpedo  armament — particular  cruise  mte- 
sUes— will  considerably  add  to  the  Sovtot 
submarine  threat. 

Additionally,  the  Sovtot  Navy  has  over  160 
large  and  small  cruise  missile-armed  surface 
combatants  and  a  large  number  of  ASM 
equipped  medium  bombers  of  Sovtot  Naval 
Aviation. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  made  signiflcimt 
improvements  in  their  Navy,  there  remain 
some  basic  deficiencies  and  constraints  \a.  the 
use  of  these  forces.  The  Soviets  must  eon- 
tend  with  a  paucity  of  all-weather  ports,  a 
lack  of  air  cover  when  the  surface  fleet  op- 
erates far  from  the  Sovtot  homeland,  and  in- 
sufficient open-ocean  replenishment,  conse- 
quently, Soviet  surfac^units  and  some  sub- 
marines have  significantly  less  combat  and 
susuinmg  capabUity  when  operated  far  from 
the  Soviet  homeland.  Further,  the  surface 
units  are  dtopersed  among  four  widely  sep- 
arated Soviet  fleets. 

The  Soviets  appear  to  be  moving  to  correct 
these  deflclenctos.  They  are  improving  the 
endurance  time  of  some  of  their  ships  and 
their  methods  of  open  ocean  resupply,  and 
have  launched  their  first  aircraft  carrier.  Thto 
ship,  dlsplacmg  about  40,000  tons,  to  the 
largest  coml>atant  ever  built  in  the  Sovtot 
Union.  Its  relatively  short  flight  deck  Indi- 
cates that  it  has  been  designed  for  the  op- 
eration of  vertical  or  short  take  off  and  land- 
ing (V/STOL)   aircraft  and  helicc^ters." 

CHABT    XVI 

This  9.0  billion  cost  over  thirty  years  is 
equivalent  to  an  annual  cost  of  $800  million 
or  about  1%  of  Navy  budget  and  less  than 
.17%  of  U.S.  budget.  This  carrier  task  force 
concept  represents  the  backbone  of  the  U.S. 
Navy's  general  purpose  offensive  oyjablUtles 
and  will  be  required  to  protect  and  promote 
US.  economic  and  political  Interest  around 
the  world  throughout  the  remainder  of  thto 
century.  Thus,  when  amortized  over  a  30 
year  period  the  cost  has  to  be  considered  ex- 
ceedingly low. 

CHABT  xvn 

It  Is  impossible  to  offer  the  value  of  future 
Soviet  construction  to  compare  with  that  of 
UB.  ships  addressed  here. 

The  VS.  Navy  delivered  263  ships  during 
the  decade  ending  in  1972.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Outer  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion conveniently  neglected  to  make  a  VS./ 
USSR  comparison  here.  Could  it  possibly  be 
because  during  the  same  time  period  the  So- 
viets constructed  some  916  ships?  A  compar- 
ison chart  to  attached. 

CHABT  xvm 

Although  It  Is  virtually  in^>osslble  to 
provide  a  comparative  analysto  of  Soviet 
and  U.8.  naval,  and  merchant  ship  expendi- 
tures for  the  past  ten  years,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Soviets  have  outbuilt  us  in 
both  categories. 

CHABT   XIX 

The  tabulation  of  naval  comparisons  is 
selectively  biased  in  that  it  mcludes  only 
areas  in  which  the  U.8.  bas  "more".  Balanc- 
ing statements  such  as  these  below  should 
be  added  to  the  Ust. 

Item  No.  3  should  show  the  Soviets  with 
over  1200  Naval  aircraft. 

7.  The  Soviet  SS-N-8  strategic  mlssUe  has 
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a  range  of  4,000  +   mn.  The  U.S.  Poeeldon 
range  to  2,800  nm. 

8.  The  Soviets  have  over  200  vesseto  armed 
with  antiship  missiles.  The  U.S.  has  none. 

9.  The  Soviets  have  nearly  300  aircraft 
armed  with  antiship  mtosUes.  The  UB.  has 
none. 

10.  The  Sovtots  have  340  submarines.  The 
U.S.  has  126. 

11.  The  Sovtots  have  gas  turbine-powered 
major  combatants.  The  U.S.  has  none. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  (Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel.  Jr  ) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
appropriations  authorization  dealing 
with  the  Trident  missile  submarine 
progrsun. 

Within  the  triad  of  strategic  deter- 
rent forces  of  manned  bombers,  land- 
based  missiles,  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marines with  Polaris  and  Poseidon  mis- 
siles are,  because  of  their  mobility  and 
range,  the  most  deadly  and  sui^rlvable, 
Most  military  analysts  hold  the  view 
that  in  1973  our  present  submarines  are 
generally  invulnerable  at  sea  and,  with 
continuing  technical  improvements,  will 
probably  remain  so  into  the  1980's. 
However,  that  Is  not  to  say  that  new 
Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare  techniques 
or  breakthroughs  might  not  occur  be- 
tween now  and  when  Trident  becomes 
operational. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  techniques 
which  threaten  one  or  two  of  our  sub- 
marines are  not  considered  a  check  mi 
our  strategic  deterrence;  but  a  means  of 
detecting  submarines  on  an  effective, 
large-scale,  real-time  basis  would  pose 
such  a  threat.  Antisubmarine  warfare 
has  a  high  priority  in  Soviet  naval  plan- 
ning, and  substantial  resources  are  re- 
sultingly  being  devoted  to  research  and 
development. 

At  present  the  Soviet  Navy  has  almost 
70  nuclear  attack  submarines  and  several 
hundred  conventional  submarines.  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  visualize  the  Soviets 
allocating  more  than  one  attack  sub- 
marine and  surface  craft  to  track  each 
of  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines. 
The  Soviets  are  continuing  a  rapid  build- 
up of  nuclear  submarine  capabilities. 
Construction  programs  Include  cruisers 
and  destroyers  with  antisubmarine 
weapons  systems  and  the  first  Soviet 
aircraft  carrier.  This  ship  with  its  short 
flight  deck  indicative  of  helicopter  and 
vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft  applications  almost  certainly  will 
be  utilized  In  an  antisubmarine  warfare 
role. 

More  and  more  Soviet  ships  are  being 
constructed  to  operfffe/further  from  So- 
viet coastal  waters.  The  Soviets  presently 
maintain  a  large  force  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  conduct  coordinated  naval 
aircraft,  submarine,  and  surface  ship 
maneuvers  great  distances  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  By  spreading  their  growing 
forces  around  the  globe,  the  Soviets  im- 
prove their  chances  of  tracking  and  de- 
stroying our  strategic  ballistic  missUe 
submarines. 


Prom  the  time  of  the  first  Polaris 
patrol  12  years  ago.  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
been  working  to  attain  the  capability  of 
neutralizing  our  Polaris  submarines.  So- 
viet antisubmarine  warfare  missions  In- 
cluding search,  detection,  surveillance, 
localization  and  attack,  are  becoming 
better  tested  and  more  sophisticated.  If 
the  Soviets  eventually  perfect  rapid 
search  and  detection  surveillance  tech- 
niques, our  strategic  submarines  will  be- 
come vulnerable  to  a  number  of  exist- 
ing Soviet  weapons.  A  delay  in  imple- 
menting the  Trident  program  only  gives 
the  Soviets  that  much  leadtime  to  per- 
fect antisubmarine  techniques  which 
would  neutralize  our  present  submarine 
strategic  deterrent  until  Trident  sub- 
msulnes  are  operatlonsd. 

To  assure  credibility,  future  U.S. 
strategic  forces  must  have  survivability. 
The  Trident  system  Is  being  developed 
to  insure  that  our  Nation  has  a  modem, 
survlvable  strategic  deterrent  into  the 
I980's  and  beyond.  If  we  continue  tbe 
Trident  program  at  the  currently  plan- 
ned rate,  Trident  wiU  be  avaUable  in  time 
to  replace  a  number  of  our  aging  Polaris 
submarines  and  to  supplement  greatly 
our  Poseidon  submarine  force. 

Trident's  principal  components  and 
characteristics  are  the  following: 

A  missile  with  an  ultimate  range  of 
6,000  miles  capable  of  being  targeted 
against  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  South 
Atlantic,  South  Pacific,  and  Indian 
Oceans.  Such  worldwide  deployabillty 
makes  effective  Soviet  antisubmarine 
warfare  efforts  against  Trident  virtually 
Impossible. 

A  quieter,  faster,  and  more  maneuver- 
able  submarine.  Such  qualities  would  en- 
able a  Trident  submarine  to  escape  im- 
proving Soviet  surveillance  efforts. 

A  highly  favorable  at-sea  to  in-port 
ratio.  Trident  submarines  would  be  able 
to  stay  on  station  longer  than  presently 
is  the  case  with  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines. 

Finally,  high  system  reliability  and 
eflaciency.  Reduced  maintenance,  dry- 
dock  time  Intervals  and  repair  costs 
would  result. 

Trident  submarines,  carrying  24  mis- 
siles, will  replace  Polaris  submarines 
which  will  be  almost  20  years  old  when 
the  first  Trident  becomes  operational. 
Polaris  submarines  have  seen  more 
strenuous  service  than  any  other  tsrpe  of 
Navy  vessel.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional survival  not  to  quibble  over  re- 
pairs and  conversions  of  aging  warships, 
but  to  produce  a  new  class  of  submarines 
insuring  the  United  States  an  elusive 
and  effective  weapon  wliich  the  Soviets 
cannot  hope  to  challenge  successfully. 
Even  in  times  of  detente  and  "relaxed" 
tensions,  we  must  remain  prepared  for 
this,  Mr.  Chairni£ui,  Trident  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
that  we  have  before  us  today  includes 
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for  the  construction  of  naval  vessels.  $3.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  It  was  $3  bil- 
lion last  year. 

This  will  complete  funding  of  14  com- 
batants: CVN-70,  the  first  Trident,  five 
nuclear  submarines,  and  seven  destroy- 
ers. It  will  provide  long-lead  items  for 
five  submarines  of  the  nuclear  type, 
seven  destroyers,  and  one  sea  control 
ship.  The  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee have  added  two  nuclear  frigates. 
The  biU  before  us  also  gives  funds  for 
funding  conversions  of  ships,  the  cost  of 
which  is  outlined  on  page  3628  of  the 
hearings. 

Mentioned  among  these  are  two  Polaris 
submarines  which  are  changed  to  Posel- 
dons;  two  frigates  that  are  given  anti- 
aircraft power,  and  others. 

Admiral  Ziunwalt,  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee  said  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  the  first  time  is  less  in  niunbers 
of  major  combatant  ships  than  the  Soviet 
fleet.  I  refer  to  page  3632  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  into  the  Record 
the  article  of  July  26,  1973,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  about  the  Jane's  ana- 
lysis of  our  situation  vis-a-vis  the  Rus- 
sians in  regard  to  combatant  ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  for  the 
Members  what  one  of  the  world's  leading 
authorities  on  naval  power  says : 

Soviet  Navt   Is  Rated  Strongest 

London. — One  of  the  world's  leading  au- 
thorities on  naval  power  says  the  Soviet  navy, 
with  Its  own  air  arm  and  a  greater  range  of 
submarines,  is  now  the  most  powerful  navy 
In  the  world. 

Capt.  John  Moore,  editor  of  Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships,  writes  in  his  first  foreword  as  edi- 
tor to  the  1972-73  edition  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative annual  on  the  world's  navies,  that 
the  Soviet  navy  had  made  "staggering  ad- 
vances" In  the  last  year.  The  edition  was 
published  Wednesday. 

But  the  United  States'  high  expenditure  on 
warships  and  other  naval  craft  could  In  time 
restore  the  balance  In  world  naval  power,  he 
adds. 

Moore  predicts  that  China,  already  build- 
ing missile  destroyers,  could  soon  make  nu- 
clear submarines  and  take  Its  place  among 
the  world's  naval  powers. 

Moore,  former  deputy  director  of  Britain's 
naval  intelligence  and  himself  a  former  sub- 
mariner, became  editor  of  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  last  year,  succeeding  Rajrmond  V.  B. 
Blackman  who  retired  after  editing  the  an- 
nual since  1949. 

Moore  said  of  the  Soviet  navy:  "Three 
major  classes  of  ships  have  appeared,  each 
several  leaps  ahead  of  its  predecessor.  The 
Kiev  aircraft  carrier — still  under  construc- 
tion— is  In  a  totally  different  league  from  the 
previously  lUustrated  Moskva  class  helicop- 
ter cruisers;  the  10.000-ton  Kara  class  cruiser 
Is  an  Improvement  on  any  previous  cruisers, 
and  the  new  Delta  class  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine Is  similar  in  size  to  the  Yankee  class, 
but  will  carry  the  new  4,000-mlle-range 
SSN8  missiles." 

Speaking  of  the  new  Soviet  ships,  Moore 
said:  "These  ships  typify  the  Soviet  navy 
which  in  17  years  has  become  a  pre-eminent 
force  with  its  own  air  power  and  with  a 
greater  range  of  submarines  than  any  other. 
Above  all,  It  has  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
ships  less  than  10  years  old  than  any  other 
major  fleet." 

Moore,  however,  added:  "The  USA.  aware 
of  Its  deficiencies,  continues  its  program  of 
massive  carriers,  the  latest  costing  some  420 
million  pounds."  This  ts  about  91  billion. 

"A  great  deal  of  money  is  also  being  spent 
by  the  USA  on  innovations  such  as  hover- 
craft and  hydrofoils.  This  high  American  ex- 


penditure could  weU  redress  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  fut\u«  and  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  U.S.  Navy's  largely  over- 
age fleet. "  he  said. 

Moore  said  Britain  also  was  spending  com- 
paratively large  sums  of  money  on  Its  naval 
building  program. 

He  cited  the  new  "throughdeck"  cruiser — 
a  cruiser-class  warship  with  a  flight  deck  for 
helicopters  and  fighter-bombers — that  may 
cost  Britain  about  70  million  pounds,  or  $176 
million. 

Britain  also  is  ordering  new  antlmlne  ships 
that  may  cost  about  Ave  million  pounds,  or 
$12.5  million,  each. 

Jane's  was  founded  by  a  naval  enthusiast, 
Fred  T.  Jane,  in  1897.  Since  then,  it  has  come 
out  regularly  every  siunmer.  When  It  was  first 
published,  It  had  215  pages.  This  year's  an- 
nual has  670  pages  and  lists  16,000  naval  ves- 
sels belonging  to  all  the  navies  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  state- 
ment could  have  been  made  in  history. 
Compared  to  the  Russians,  we  are  defi- 
nitely slipping.  As  Admiral  Zumwalt 
pointed  out,  we  have  been  going  behind, 
while  the  Russians  are  surging  sJiead. 
The  Russian  Navy  surface  combatants 
have  gone  to  202  while  we  have  dropped 
to  179.  I  refer  to  page  3633  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  also  gave  us  an  ex- 
planation of  why  cuts  have  occurred  in 
the  Navy  at  the  request  of  the  Navy.  He 
said  that  the  fieet  "at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1974  will  be  the  lowest  since  the 
1930's,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  burgeon- 
ing Soviet  naval  threat."  I  refer  to  page 
3619  of  the  hearings. 

When  asked  why,  he  said: 

To  fund  modernization  of  the  Navy. 

Then  at  page  3621,  he  shows  In  specifics 
how  the  ships  have  been  cut  back,  show- 
ing a  total  cut  of  46  percent  in  the  com- 
batant ships  since  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  many  of  the 
Members  may  wEuit  to  refer  to  that  par- 
ticular chart,  because  it  shows  what  the 
situation  was  in  1968,  what  it  is  now. 
and  what  our  future  is  likely  to  be  If 
we  keep  up  at  the  present  pace. 

Not  only  has  the  Navy  cut  back  in 
ships  and  personnel  in  order  to  save 
modernization  costs  needed  for  ships, 
but  it  has  built  in  a  new  philosophy  on 
the  ships  commented  on  also  by  Jane's. 
A  few  moments  ago  this  feature  was  com- 
mented upon  in  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  This  is  what  the  Navy 
calls  a  high-low  mix  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  this  all  about? 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  get  cheap,  rela- 
tively inadequate  ships  which  are  capable 
of  carr3dng  on  some  combat;  but  which 
are  not  capable  of  taking  on,  ship  for 
ship  the  Russian  ship  of  comparable 
class.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply  to  save 
money.  There  Is  no  other  reason  for  it. 
It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  num- 
bers of  ships. 

So  we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  really 
strong  American  ships  in  adequate  num- 
bers in  time;  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
Navy  plans  for  less  efficient,  less  efTective 
ships;  very  much  less  efficient  and  very 
much  less  effective  ships  than  Russian 
counterparts. 

Now,  in  the  period,  1970-75,  we  are  in 
a  building  program  with  regard  to  ships 
which  will  result  in  33  new  major  ships 
being  built  at  a  cost  of  $3.6  billion,  or 


an  average  of  $100  million  per  ship  if 
you  want  to  lump  them  together. 

We  are  now  embarking  on  a  program 
at  the  request  of  the  Navy  which  is  what 
Is  caUed  a  low  progrsim.  This  started 
about  2  years  ago  and  is  really  just 
now  getting  underway.  Prom  1975  to 
1979  production  will  be  80  ships  at  about 
the  same  cost  or  a  little  bit  less  than 
the  cost  that  we  had  for  the  preceding 
high-performance  type  ships.  The  ships 
will  be  costed  at  about  half  the  cost 
per  ship  of  the  others. 

We  cannot  kid  ourselves  about  them, 
however.  They  are  inferior  ships  and  do 
not  compare  in  quality  or  ability  in  strike 
or  survivability  with  the  Russian  ships 
which  they  will  be  meeting  if  we  should 
have  a  war  with  them. 

In  our  bill  today  we  have  some  ships 
like  that  outlined.  One  is  called  the  sea 
control  ship.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
a  particularly  happy  naine  for  the  ship, 
because  It  implies  that  we  are  trying  to 
control  the  sea.  The  purpose  is  really 
to  provide  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  I 
would  prefer  to  have  that  name  or  some 
name  of  that  kind  applied  to  it,  because 
we  have  no  aspirations  to  prevent  all 
others  from  use  of  the  seas.  These  are  In- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it 
that  we  ourselves  can  in  fact  use  the 
seas.  That  may  seem  to  be  one  and  the 
same  thing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
mantics and  clear  thinking  we  should 
realize  that  we  are  not  trying  to  take 
over  all  of  the  seas  in  the  world  and 
preclude  everyone  from  them  but  are 
merely  trying  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
can  safely  move  men  and  materials  when 
and  where  they  are  needed. 

Another  new  type  of  ship  is  underway. 
The  sea  control  ship  might  be  thought 
about  in  the  sense  of  a  minlcarrler  or 
something  of  that  nature  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  carrier.  The  next  ship  is  a  patrol 
hydrofoil  ship,  which  has  advantages  in 
being  built,  other  than  just  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  a  patrol  ship,  because  It  Is  In 
fact  a  breakthrough  of  a  sort.  It  is  a 
new  type  of  ship  and  may  be  in  fact 
oi>ening  up  an  arrangement  for  the  fu- 
ture where  we  may  have  better  ships, 
even  much  larger  than  that  in  this  field. 

There  are  also  some  25  small  craft 
here  for  pollution  abatement.  I  also  sit 
on  the  Installations  Subcommittee.  I  am 
not  chairman  of  that  committee,  but  I 
sit  on  It,  and  the  figure  heard  there  was 
14  percent  or  something  of  that  sort  of 
Navy  funds  being  spent  In  military  con- 
struction to  see  that  we  clear  up  our 
envlrorunent  overall. 

There  are  25  ships  being  built  under 
this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  moving  sew- 
age from  ships  that  come  into  port  so  ^ 
the  sewage  will  not  be  dumped  into  the  f 
harbor.  It  is  an  expensive  and  environ- 
mentally necessary  thing,  although  It  is 
not  a  combat  matter.  We  have  to  look 
at  it  in  the  overall  view  because  we  have 
to  live  In  our  environment  and  we  have 
to  prepare  to  do  our  part  In  receiving  a 
better  environment. 

Another  two  ships  in  the  bill  are  the 
DLGN  No.  41  and  42.  Admiral  Zumwalt, 
on  page  3637,  said  that  these  particular 
ships  were  the  ones  he  picked  out  that 
he  would  like  to  have  htul.  Admiral  Rick- 
over  made  a  very  strong  presentation  to 
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the  committee  for  them  being  built  this 
year.  The  committee  added  them,  think- 
ing in  times  of  relative  peace,  such  as  we 
have  today,  when  we  can  build  compli- 
cated and  expensive  ships  which  take 
years  to  build,  it  makes  good  sense  to 
build  what  we  can  at  this  time  of  that 
type  of  vessel.  Therefore  our  committee 
desires  to  have  these  two  ships,  these  two 
frigates,  No.  41  and  42,  built  in  this  year, 
and  it  added  funds  for  them.  We  took  out 
some  other  funds  the  Navy  asked  for. 
We  did  not  ask  for  more  than  the  Navy 
asked  for.  but  we  reached  that  figiu^  by 
subtracting  other  things. 

So.  overall,  the  bUl  is  not  above  the 
budget  at  all  in  this  respect.  The  whole 
bill  is  not  either. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  Tri- 
dent, but  before  I  do  so  perhaps  I  should 
say  something  about  the  carrier  because 
there  was  testimony  also  on  that  matter 
by  Admiral  Zimiwalt,  and  he  testified  on 
page  3645,  where  he  pointed  out  that  he 
felt  that  the  carriers  are  certainly  worth 
their  value  of  expenditure,  and  indicated 
their  value  to  sea  control  is  critical,  and 
that  this  is  recognized  by  the  Soviets. 
And  Admiral  Zumwalt  gave  examples  of 
where  carriers  being  present  prevented  a 
war,  because  the  Soviets  were  not  able 
to  get  their  troops  in  and  their  materiel 
in  In  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  over- 
come the  fact  that  the  carrier  had  come 
In  those  waters. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
the  Trident.  There  is  $587  million  here 
to  complete  the  first  Trident;  and  long- 
lead  items,  there  are  funds  for  three 
other  Trident  subs. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  said  at  page  3638 
that  the  most  important  thing  we  can- 
not do  if  this  Nation  is  to  survive  is  to 
reduce  the  Trident  program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  reported 
out  a  bill  which  contains  $3,788,200,000 
In  "Shipbuilding  and  conversion  funds. 
Navy."  We  have  been  told  by  Admiral 
Moorer,  the  prior  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  by  Admiral  Zumwalt,  the  pres- 
ent Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  we 
need  an  annual  shipbuilding  budget  of  at 
least  $5  billion  a  year  in  order  to  begin 
to  catch  up  with  the  Soviet  Fleet.  The 
amount  reported  this  year,  while  not  the 
total  $5  blUion,  Is  a  good  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  main  items  covered  in  this  year's 
budget  are  the  Trident  submarine  for 
which  we  are  providing  full  funding  for 
the  first  submarine  and  long-leadtime 
Items  for  three  more;  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier,  CVN-70.  for  which  we  are 
completing  construction  funding  this 
year;  the  nuclear  attack  submarines 
8SN-688.  for  which  we  are  funding  five 
full  subm3rlnes  and  providing  long- 
leadtime  items  for  two  more  nuclear 
frigates,  DLGN-41  and  42.  We  are  also 
completing  the  funding  for  seven  de- 
stroyers, Dr>-963's,  and  providing  long- 
leadtime  items  for  seven  more  of  this 
class. 

We  have  Included  funds  for  conversion 
0^  two  more  Polaris  submarines  to  the 
Poseidon  missile  and  funds  for  conver- 
sion of  two  conventionally  powered  and 
one  nuclear-powered  guided-missile 
Irlgate.  to  more  modem  missile  suits. 


We  are  especially  pleased  that  so  much 
of  the  efTort  of  the  Navy  is  now  directed 
toward  a  nuclear  Navy.  It  took  100  years 
for  the  Navy  to  change  from  sail  to 
steam.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  take  as 
long  to  make  this  change  to  nuclear 
utilization.  While  the  original  cost  of 
the  nuclear  ships  looks  high,  remember 
that  the  initial  cost  also  Includes  the 
fuel  for  over  10  years  of  operation.  While 
the  nuclear  ships  may  sound  expensive 
it  turns  out  that  in  fact  when  all  of  the 
costs  are  considered  it  costs  between  50 
and  100  percent  more  in  fuel  to  operate 
a  conventionally  powered  ship  than  It 
does  to  operate  a  nuclear  ship. 

In  addition,  we  are  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  having  our  major  ships  not 
dependent  on  fuel  oil  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  a  real  energy  crisis.  Our  new 
nuclear-powered  carriers  have  enough 
energy  In  their  cores  to  equal  the  oil  in  a 
line  of  tank  cars  running  from  here  to 
Boston — 500  miles  of  cars  and  11  billion 
gallons  of  oil.  This  much  is  saved  in  over 
10  years  whenever  a  nuclear-powered 
carried  is  added  to  the  fieet.  A  nuclear- 
powered  frigate  saves  2  biUion  gallons  of 
oil  or  100  miles  of  tank  cars  in  over  10 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  results  of  our  exist- 
ing nuclear-powered  ships  have  been 
truly  astounding.  They  provide  reliabil- 
ity, dependability,  and  capability  such  as 
had  not  been  dreamed  of  before.  No  nu- 
clear-powered ship  has  ever  had  to  abort 
its  mission  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
propulsion  plant.  This  Is  indeed  a  record 
to  note.  Nuclear  power  in  our  submarines 
hsis  added  a  truly  underwater  capability 
to  our  submarines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  present  and  our 
future  nuclear  Navies  are  due  primarily 
to  the  work  of  Admiral  Rlckover.  I  must 
stop  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for  his  ef- 
forts because  I  hate  to  think  of  where 
we  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  been 
here  to  help  sponsor  the  nuclear  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  crucial  time 
and  this  year  for  the  first  time  the  Soviet 
Navy  will  not  <mly  have  more  conven- 
tional and  nuclear -powered  submarines 
than  we  have,  they  will  also  have  more 
major  surface  ships  in  their  Navy.  This 
is  no  time  for  us  to  cut  back  on  our 
building  program. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  the 
program  as  proposed  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  say  some  things  in  more  detail 
about  the  Trident. 

The  reasons  for  building  the  Trident 
system  and  doing  it  now  are  overwhelm- 
ing. 

First.  It  answers  survivability  of  a  nu- 
clear deterrent  capability  regardless  of 
what  actions  other  nations  may  take. 
While  the  land  and  sea  based  forces  that 
we  have  are  adequate  now  there  are 
many  indications  that  In  the  eighties 
they  will  not  be.  Without  Trident  we 
take  a  dangerous  chance.  With  Trident 
a  continuing  adequate  capability  is  as- 
sured. That  assurance  is  a  thrust  for 
world  peace  because  the  knowledge  by 
other  countries  of  this  weapon  is  the 
greatest  deterrent  of  war  that  we  have. 
Second :  Trident  is  necessary  to  assure 
we  are  not  forced  Into  a  position  of  nu- 


clear Inferiority.  The  Soviets  have  built 
37  nuclear  ballistic  missile  carrying  sub- 
marines since  1967 — we  have  built  none. 
They  are  continuing  to  build  at  the  rate 
of  6  to  8  a  year.  We  have  not  yet  started. 
Trident  offers  us  that  opportunity  to 
catch  up. 

Third:  the  Trident  system  provides 
the  options  for  the  future.  Its  new  tech- 
nology and  room  for  growth  assures  a 
capability  to  meet  any  challenge  in  the 
vital  area  of  nuclear  weapon  rattling. 
Without  committing  ourselves  now,  we 
will  with  the  Trident  system  have  a 
rapid  capability  for  equipping  our  later 
Poseidon  configured  SSBN  with  the  long 
range  Trident  I  missile;  of  replacing  our 
tiring  Polaris  submarine  with  new  Tri- 
dent n's;  of  providing  a  capability  for 
an  even  greater  future  military  deterrent 
abilities  should  strategic  armament  talks 
bog  down. 

Trident  Is  being  developed  under  the 
highest  industrial  priori^  to  be  available 
at  the  earliest  practical  time.  It  is  an  or- 
derly program,  well  planned  and  well 
managed.  Congress  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated long  lead  time  procurement 
funds  last  year.  Delaying  the  program, 
that  nearly  all  agree  we  will  need,  for 
1  or  2  years  will  only  make  acquisition 
more  expensive,  perhaps  by  as  much  as 
a  billion  dollars.  It  makes  sense  to  build 
it  now  and  avoid  the  gamble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day  I  re- 
ceived a  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter  about 
the  Trident  program— as  did  all  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  House.  At  this 
point  for  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
answer  each  of  the  matters  raised  by 
that  letter. 

First.  The  letter  says : 

The  acceleration  of  the  Trident  program 
threatens  to  waste  imtold  bUlions  through 
cost  overruns. 

There  have  been  no  overruns  In  either 
the  Navy's  two  predecessors  to  the  Tri- 
dent; namely,  the  Polaris  and  the  Posei- 
don programs.  Indeed,  these  are  the  only 
major  programs  In  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  have  been  managed 
as  weU.  A  major  factor  in  this  has  been 
that  the  programs  were  managed  by  both 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  and  Adm. 
Levering  Smith,  both  of  whom  will  man- 
age the  Trident  program. 

Second.  The  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter 
says: 

The  arms  limitation  agreements  of  May 
1972.  and  June  of  this  year  provide  for  a 
limitation  on  qualitative  Improvements  in 
our  strategic  forces.  The  accelerated  Trident 
program  runs  counter  to  the  Intention  of 
these  agreements. 

This  is  not  so.  Over  the  weekend  I 
have  reexamined  the  SALT  agreement 
and  there  is  no  limitation  on  qualita- 
tive improvements.  Indeed,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  approved  the  SALT 
agreements  only  if  the  United  States 
proceeded  with  further  qusJitatlve  im- 
provements. Last  year  both  Secretary 
Laird  and  Admiral  Moorer  stated  that 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  Trident 
program  was  Independent  of  the  SALT 
talks. 

Third.  The  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter 
says: 

Admiral  Ziunwalt  and  Admiral  Rlckover 
have  both  testified  that  oxir  Polaris  fleet  is 
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not  threatened  by  Soviet  forces,  and  Is  not 
expected  to  be  threatened  In  the  next  decade. 
Why,  then,  Is  the  Pentagon  seeking  an  ac- 
celeration of  Trident? 

I  have  been  informed  by  both  Admiral 
Zumwalt  smd  Admiral  Rickover  that  they 
made  no  such  statement.  Indeed,  they 
could  not.  They  know  that  the  Soviets 
are  making  grreat  efforts  in  their  smti- 
submarine  warfare  work  and  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  exactly  what  the  Soviets 
will  develop  in  ASW  until  it  is  used 
against  our  submarines.  The  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  noisier  and  hence  more  sub- 
ject to  ASW  detection  and  destruction 
than  the  Trident.  The  Trident  will  have 
all  of  the  latest  technology  for  quiet  op- 
eration. This  includes  not  only  the  new 
reactor  system  but  other  advances  we 
have  learned  from  building  the  class 
SSN-688  attack  submarines. 

By  the  time  the  Tridents  are  pro- 
duced, tiie  Soviets  may  be  able  to  detect 
the  old,  noisier  Polaris.  By  the  time  the 
Tridents  are  introduced  into  the  fleet,  the 
Polaris  ships  will  have  used  up  all  of 
their  designed  life.  In  addition,  by  that 
time  Polaris  submarines  will  have  had 
a  more  stringent  life  cycle  than  any  other 
ship  in  any  navy.  Only  the  Polaris  has 
had  blue  and  gold  crews  which  have  al- 
ternated to  keep  the  ship  at  sea  as  much 
as  possible. 

ii  Fourth.  The  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 

*       says: 

We  can  achieve  most  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Trident  submarine  quickly  by  simply 
retrofitting  the  Trident  I  missile  Into  the 
current  Polaris  fleet. 

Again,  this  is  not  so.  If  Trident  were 
retrofitted  into  the  Polaris  submarine,  It 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  designed  20- 
year  life  of  Polaris.  The  Navy  plans  to 
retrofit,  if  at  all,  only  Into  the  very 
newest  of  the  Poseidon  converted  sub- 
marines. These  submarines  are  the  only 
ones  capable  of  accepting  the  larger 
Trident  I  missile. 

When  the  Polaris  submarines  were 
built,  they  actually  took  attack  sub- 
msolnes,  cut  them  in  half,  inserted  the 
missile  tubes  and  sent  them  out  to  sea. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  Polaris  Is  the 
hardest  worked  ship  in  any  navy  since 
the  blue  and  gold  crews  alternate  with 
one  crew  keeping  the  ship  at  sea  while 
the  other  crew  stays  on  shore.  The  Po- 
lEiris  submarine  has  the  technology  of 
the  1950's  and  early  1960's.  Trident  wUl 
have  the  technology  of  the  1970's  in  all 
areas,  especially  in  quieting,  sonars  and 
propulsion. 

The  all-new  Trident  systems  will  be 

»      less  costly  than  retrofitting  Polaris  sub- 

I      marines  since  there  wUl  be  50  percent 

'f     more  missiles  per  submarine;  the  Trident 

can  be  in  the  patrol  area  15  percent  more 

time  than  the  Polaris;  tind  due  to  its 

construction,    the    Trident   submarines 

will  have  shorter  time  out  of  operation 

between  missions  and  will  be  able  to  do 

much   more   maintenance   during   that 

time. 

By  designing  the  Trident  submarine, 
its  missile  system  and  the  land- based  fa- 
cilities all  together,  savings  can  be 
achieved  especially  in  the  use  of  tenders 
In  foreign  ports. 

Both   blue   and   gold   crews   can    be 


homeported  in  the  United  States  Instead 
of  in  any  foreign  country. 

In  short,  there  will  be  between  50  and 
60  percent  more  total  availability  for  the 
Trident  over  its  life  cycle  than  the 
Polaris. 

In  siddition.  Admiral  Rickover  has  in- 
formed the  committee  that  the  delay  of 
1  year  in  the  lead  submarine  will  increase 
its  cost  by  about  $100  million  and  there 
will  be  similar  increases  in  the  costs  of 
the  other  submarines  if  they,  too.  are 
delayed. 

Fifth.  The  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
says: 

In  1976.  without  Trident,  the  United  States 
nuclear  arsenal  wUl  contain  over  10.000  war- 
heads— more  than  enough  for  a  credible 
nuclear  deterrent. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  say  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Trident  system  is  not  to 
increase  warheads  but  to  increase  the 
survivability  of  those  warheads  put  to 
sea.  Polaris  presently  is  the  most  siu*- 
vivable  system  but  when  the  Trident  sys- 
tem becomes  available,  it  will  be  approx- 
imately 20  years  old  and  will  need  to  be 
replaced  in  an  orderly  manner.  1978  is 
the  key  year.  The  replacement  for  the 
Polaris  submarines  has  to  be  started 
within  the  next  2  to  3  years  in  order  to 
have  them  replaced  by  the  time  they  are 
20  years  old. 

Sixth.  The  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
says: 

This  bill  authorizes  long-leadtlme  Items 
for  seven  Trident  submarines,  each  costing 
more  than  our  most  exi>enslve  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier.  This  Is  simply  too  much  to 
spend  too  soon. 

This  is  not  so.  The  bill  authorized  lead 
time  items  for  three  Trident  submarines 
and  full  construction  of  the  lead  sub- 
marine. The  long-leadtime  items  which 
were  approved  last  year  have  been  or- 
dered and  are  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. The  cost  of  the  Trident  is  not 
more  than  our  nuclear  aircraft  carriers, 
because  the  submarine  cost  less  than 
$500  million.  The  rest  of  the  cost  is  in 
research  and  development,  missiles, 
bases,  schools  and  logistics. 

The  Seapower  Subcommittee  asked 
several  questions  of  the  Navy  during  Its 
hearings.  Those  answers  have  now  come 
in.  First,  the  Seapower  Subcommittee 
asked  for  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
nuclear  fuel  and  conventional  fuel.  The 
questions  and  responses  follows. 

Second,  The  Seapower  Subcommittee 
asked  several  questions  with  respect  to 
the  AEGIS  missile  system,  a  most  im- 
portant system  for  the  defense  of  our 
Navy's  ships  against  the  Soviet  anti- 
cruise  missiles.  Those  responses  follow 
herewith : 

Nttclear  Pttzl  Mattes 

Question :  Olve  a  comparison  of  the  annual 
cost  of  fuel  between  a  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional carrier. 

Answer :  The  estimated  cost  for  the  nuclear 
fuel  which  will  be  Initially  Installed  In  the 
CVN-70,  Including  the  costs  of  uranium  and 
other  core  materials,  core  fabrication,  core 
Installation,  core  removal,  and  fuel  process- 
ing Is  about  $90  million  In  FT  1973  dollars. 
This  Initial  nuclear  fuel  Is  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  at  least  13  years  of  normal  opera- 
tion of  the  CVN-70. 

To  carry  out  the  same  missions,  an  oll- 
bumlng    aircraft    carrier    would    consume 


about  11  mlUlon  barrels  of  fuel  oU.  The 
Navy  Is  currently  paying  $5.54  per  barrel  for 
navy  distillate  fuel  oU  of  the  type  used  by 
oil  fire  aircraft  carriers.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
estimates  it  costs  about  $.25  per  barrel  for 
storage  costs  and  $7.73  per  barrel  for  the 
average  peacetime  costs  for  delivering  fuel 
oil  to  ships  operating  on  the  high  seas.  This 
wovUd  bring  the  estimated  current  average 
peacetime  cost  to  buy,  store  and  deliver  a 
barrel  of  distillate  fuel  to  an  oil  fired  aircraft 
carrier  to  $13.32  per  barrel.  For  11  mUUon 
barrels  this  would  approximate  $145  mlUlon. 

For  comparison,  If  the  conventional  carrier 
were  opernted  at  the  same  tempo  postulated 
for  the  nuclear  carrier  over  IS  years,  the 
foUowlng  table  shows  the  annual  costs  for 
fuel  between  a  conventional  carrier  and  a 
nuclear  carrier  In  today's  dollars: 

Oil-Powered  Carrier,  $11  million  per  year. 

Nuclear  Carrier,  $7  mUUon  per  year. 

The  Navy  has  no  Information  as  to  what 
the  future  price  for  oU  wUl  be  In  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis,  but  expects  It  to  Increase. 
Should  the  cost  of  navy  distillate  fuel  oU  In- 
crease to  as  much  as  $10  a  barrel  In  the  fu- 
ture and  other  costs  remain  the  same,  then 
the  comparison  of  annual  fuel  costs  between 
a  conventional  and  a  nuclear  carrier  would 
be: 

OU-Powered  Carrier.  $15  million  per  year. 

Nuclear  Carrier,  $7  million  per  year. 

In  calculating  the  above  Information,  the 
average  cost  of  delivering  fuel  oil  was  based 
on  the  procurement  and  operating  cost  of 
the  current  Inventory  of  oilers.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  future  replacement  oilers  will  cost 
much  more.  In  addition,  during  wartime 
oilers  are  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack  and 
might  not  be  able  to  deliver  fuel  oU  to  a 
carrier  task  force  In  a  war  zone.  The  value 
of  nuclear  propulsion  iinder  these  circum- 
stances Is  Unmeasurable. 

THE  ACCIS  MISSn.E  SYSTEM 

1.  Woiild  you  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
glaring  deficiencies  In  our  Fleet  today  Is  an 
operational  area  defense  antl-mlsslle  sys- 
tem? 

Fleet  Air  Defense  Is  comprised  of  four 
major  elements;  long  range  combat  air  patrol 
aircraft,  task  force/ship  area  defense,  point 
defense  and  close-in  weapons  sjratems.  These 
SYStvtOB  are  complementary  and  combine  to 
provide  the  fleet  defense  in  depth.  While  our 
present  shipboard  area  defense  systems 
(TALOS/TERRIER/TABTAR)  have  demon- 
strated a  combat  effectiveness  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  our  enemies,  they  have  certain 
inherent  limitations  in  areas  vital  to  the 
ASMD  problem.  These  are  low-profile  detec- 
tion, performance  in  adverse  envlronmenta 
(weather/electronic  Jamming) ,  reaction  time 
and  fire  power.  Although  some  Improvements 
atf«  possible  and  have  been  or  are  being  Im- 
plemented, the  existing  systems  have  basic 
constraints.  The  fundamental  systems  ap- 
proach to  AEOI.S  provides  great  steps  for- 
ward In  detection,  reduction  of  reaction  time 
and  Increased  fire  power.  The  AEGIS  ship 
will  not  only.  In  Itself,  be  a  superb  area  de- 
fense platform  but  It  will  provide  Increased 
effectiveness  for  the  other  air  defense  units 
In  the  entire  task  force. 

While  effective  area  defense  Is  mandatory 
to  reduce  the  number  of  attackers,  advances 
In  point  defense/close-ln  defense  systems 
must  also  be  provided.  Thus.  Shipboard 
Fleet  Air  Defense  planning  Involves  both  the 
task  force  and  Individual  ships  and  provides 
mutually  supportive  systems  that  consider 
overall  ship  missions  and  roles  and  platforms 
values  and  Includes  destructive  and  elec- 
tronic/mechanical deception  systems. 

2.  We  are  developing  the  A£OIS  System 
and  It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  System 
Is  far  ahead  of  anything  in  the  world  today. 
Do  you  consider  It  essential  that  we  deploy 
this  System  as  soon  as  possible? 

The  AEOIS  System  Is  a  fast  reaction  Sur- 
face liflssUe  System  with  the  capability  for- 
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engaging  multiple  air  and  surface  targets. 
It  wUl  be  the  Navy's  and  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  the  world's  most  advanced  ship- 
board weapons  system.  The  heart  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  Its  computer-controlled,  electronic 
scanning  AN/SPT-l  Radar  System  which 
searches,  detects  and  tracks  multiple  targets 
at  long  ranges  and  transmits  guidance  com- 
mamds  to  semi-active  intercepter  missiles.  We 
do  consider  it  essential  that  the  capabUlty 
AEOIS  promises  should  be  Introduced  Into 
the  fleet  as  soon  as  possible.  Maximum  priori- 
ties have  been  given  to  this  development  pro- 
gram to  ensure  fleet  Introduction  at  the 
earliest  practical  date.  The  present  teat 
schedules  wUl  provide  the  necessary  assur- 
ance of  system  effectiveness  prior  to  procure- 
ment; which  reflects  a  fundamental  consid- 
eration for  meeting  the  "fly  before  buy" 
principle. 

3.  In  what  ship  or  ships  could  the  AEOIS 
System  be  Installed? 

Our  studies  show  the  AEOIS  System  to  be 
feasible  in  any  combatant  displacing  6000 
tons  or  more.  There  are  no  present  plans  to 
retroflt  AEOIS  Into  existing  ships,  though 
retroflttlng  ts  feasible  in  a  strictly  engineer- 
ing sense.  The  new  class  of  escorts,  the  DO 
class.  Is  In  concept  design  and  is  planned  as 
the  platform  for  AEOIS.  This  class  has  not 
yet  been  submitted  to  DOD  or  the  Congress 
for  approval.  The  modular  design  of  the  sys- 
tem has  permitted  scaling  down  from  the 
original  DLON  configuration  to  a  less  costly, 
lighter  version  suitable  for  escorts  as  small 
as  6000  tons,  such  as  the  DO. 

4.  Have  we  tested  the  AEGIS  System  siifll- 
clently  to  come  up  with  any  statistics  on  the 
value  of  the  AEOIS  System  working  in  con- 
Jtmction  with  the  Point  Defense  System? 

a.  Yes — AEOIS  has  been  tested  up  to  and 
Including  the  system  level  at  the  Land  Based 
Test  S;te,  located  at  RCA.  Moorestown,  N.J. 
The  most  important  result  has  been  the  op- 
eration of  the  phased  array  radar  system. 
These  successful  tests  are  meeting  all  re- 
quirements of  the  test  program.  The  reU- 
ability  Is  proving  better  than  predicted. 

b.  Following  completion  of  the  extensive 
tests  at  the  Land  Based  Test  Site,  the 
AEGIS  System  will  be  further  tested  at  sea. 
commencing  In  1974  In  the  ordnance  test 
ship  Norton  Sound,  to  confirm  the  quality 
Of  the  results  obtained  ashore  at  the  Land 
Baaed  Test  Site. 

c.  Analysis  clearly  shows  that  the  AEOIS 
System  has  two  important  contributions  for 
the  Point  Defense  systems  with  which  It 
operates: 

(1)  AEOIS  firepower  reduces  the  density  of 
the  enemy  attack  so  that  the  Point  Defense 
systems  can  engage  without  being  over- 
whelmed. 

(2)  The  accurate  designation  information 
from  the  AEGIS  system  permits  rapid  and 
direct  target  designation  to  Point  Defense 
systems  slgnlflcantly  truncating  their  re- 
action times. 

6.  Has  any  consideration  been  given  to  de- 
ploying the  AEOIS  System  to  a  land  base 
such  as  Rota  or  Ouam  to  defend  our  Polaris 
overseas  bases? 

a.  Not  specifically — however,  several  shore- 
based  Installation  options  for  AEGIS  have 
been  studied  both  as  site-defense  systems. 
Md  for  radar  surveUlance  (using  the  AN/ 
8PT-1  phased  array  radar  of  the  AEGIS  sys- 
tem) .  This  latter  application  appears  attrac- 
tive for  UDgradlng  our  ASMD  range  facilities, 
particularly  m  providing  the  radar  system 
canabUlty  needed  for  realistic  and  safe  Antl- 
Shlp  Missile  Defense  testing  and  training. 

b.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  authentlcltv 
ot  the  testing  now  In  progress  at  the  Land 
Based  Test  Site  Is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  AEOIS  System  will  perform  as  speclfled 
in  ashore  Installation. 

6.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the 
AEOIS  Program? 

a.  The  heart  of  the  AEOIS  System,  the 
AN/SPY-I  radar  ayst«m  with  Its  Msoolated 


command  and  control  systems,  is  Installed 
and  tracking  targrta  at  the  RCA  Land  Based 
Test  Site  in  Moorestown,  N.J.  Similarly,  the 
AEOIS  Fire  Control  System  Is  undergoing 
target  tracking  tests  at  the  Raytheon  test 
site  at  Wayland,  Mass.  There  systems  will  be 
Joined  for  integration  and  system  testing 
at  Moorestown  this  summer. 

b.  The  MK-26  launching  system  Is  in- 
stalled In  the  AEOIS  test  ship.  tJSS  Norton 
Sound,  and  within  the  lext  few  weeks  will 
commence  test  firings  of  Standard  MlssUe 
blast  test  vehicles  (BTV) ,  BTV  teste  of  HAR- 
POON and  Antl-Submarlne  Rocket  (ASROC) 
are  also  scheduled. 

c.  Standard  MlssUe  Two  has  had  three  suc- 
cessful firings  in  three  attempts  at  White 
Sands  Missile  Range.  FTR-4  is  scheduled  for 
mid-August  with  further  firings  scheduled 
In  mld-FY  '74  and  early  in  FT  '76  Including 
at-sea  tests  from  Norton  Sound  In  FY  '76. 

d.  Movement  of  the  radar  and  Plre  Control 
Ssrstems  components  from  the  Land  Based 
Test  Site  to  DSS  Norton  Sound  will  com- 
mence this  fall  in  preparation  for  system 
(Engineering  Development  Model-1)  at  sea 
testing  In  1974. 

e.  Testing  has  oeen  highly  successful  and 
resulte  encouraging.  The  test  program  has 
had  to  be  slowed  down  and  modified  because 
of  fiscal  reductions  in  1973  and  1974  but  the 
rigorous  quality  of  the  testing  has  not  been 
compromised. 

7.  What  type  of  an  antl-mlsslle  defense 
system  Is  being  Installed  In  the  CVN-70? 
The  baseline  used  for  the  cost  estimate 
of  CVN-70  was  the  design  of  CVAN-69  which 
Includes  the  Basic  Point  Defense  Surface 
Missile  System.  Follow -on  point  defense  sys- 
tems such  as  NATO  SEASPARROW  Surface 
Missile  System  (NSSMS  and  Close-in  Weap- 
on System  have  not  completed  testing  and 
evaluation.  Since  CVN-70  wlU  not  be  dellvr 
ered  before  1980  final  decision  on  which  point 
defense  systems  will  be  Installed  will  be 
made  after  further  testing  and  evaluation 
of  these  new  systems.  Presently  one  or  both 
of  these  new  systems  appear  as  likely  can- 
didates for  CVN-70. 

8.    What    antl-mlsslle    defense    sjrstem    is 
presently  planned  for  the  DD-963's7 

The  specific  anti-ship  missile  defense 
(ASMD)  System  for  DD-963  has  not,  as  yet. 
been  determined.  As  noted  In  tlie  SAR  re- 
ports, CNO  made  the  decision  In  early  1972 
that:  (1)  The  existing  Basic  Point  Defense 
MlssUe  System  (BPDSMS)  should  be  in- 
stalled as  rapidly  as  possible  on  fleet  ships, 
and  therefore  the  DD-963  design  would  re- 
serve space  and  weight  margins  for  the  fu- 
ttire  Installation  of  a  Point  Defense  System; 
and  (2)  That  the  design  would  also  reserve 
space  and  weight  for  an  EW  suite  pending 
further  study  of  major  questions  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  the  planned  963  suite. 
Analytic  studies  are  currently  being  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  ASMD  (EW  and 
Point  Defense  System)  suite  for  the  Spruance 
Class.  The  cost  of  this  suite  will  net  be 
known  until  a  decision  Is  made  upon  com- 
pletion of  this  study  effort.  Final  decision  ex- 
pected In  December  1973. 

9.  How  old  is  our  present  antl-mlsslle 
point  defense  system? 

Our  Basic  Point  Defense  System  started 
development  In  1966  with  off  the  shelf  equip- 
ment and  was  service  approved  In  1967.  The 
first  production  model  was  Installed  in  USS 
Okinawa  In  1969.  The  system  uses  the  air- 
to-air  Sparrow  MissUe  which  dated  back  20 
years.  There  are  significant  limitations  In 
the  missile  when  used  In  a  surface-to-air 
application. 

The  Improved  Point  Defense  System,  con- 
sisting of  NATO  Seasparrow  (now  on  the 
threshold  of  production)  and  the  Target  Ac- 
quisition System  (now  In  engineering  de- 
velopment) ultimately  will  supplement  these 
systems.  Several  other  point  defense  systems 
are  in  experimental  and  Invratlgatlon  stages 


for  this  use,  such  as  Dual  Mode  Red  Eye  and 
Sea  Chaparral.  The  Close-ln-Weapon  System 
(PHALANX) ,  In  the  final  stages  of  engineer- 
ing development  Is  intended  as  a  last  ditch 
defense  In  a  wide  variety  of  ships.  The  ex- 
isting 6"/64  shipboard  gun  system  has  ex- 
tremely limited  ASMD  capabUlty. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  now  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlemEui  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  on  the 
leadership  the  gentlemcm  has  given  the 
Sea  Power  Subcommittee  for  the  number 
of  years  that  committee  has  been  making 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  UJ3. 
Navy. 

The  goitleman  indicated  that  some  of 
the  new  ships  that  are  coming  along  are 
the  PHM.  the  patrol  hydrofoil  missile 
ship. 

I  recall  that  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress  better  than  10  years  ago  I  was 
looking  into  the  design  of  hydrofoils  at 
that  time,  and  now  here  we  are  some  11 
years  later,  and  we  are  still  in  the  R.  fc  D. 
stage.  We  have  built  two  ships,  and  one 
of  them,  imfortunately,  got  buttoned  up 
over  in  Bermuda.  Now  we  had  an  ambiti- 
ous program  for  the  PHM,  and  that 
budget  got  cut.  I  am  Just  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  any  esti- 
mate as  to  when  we  will  have  a  viable, 
employable  or  deployed  mission  capabil- 
ity, either  with  surface  ships  or  with  the 
hydrofoil  ships. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  a  member  of  the  same 
committee  that  I  am,  and  has  heard  all 
the  testimony  that  I  have  heard,  I  think 
the  gentlemain  knows  the  answer  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  will  say  that  the  delay  Is  not 
delay  that  the  gentleman  should  feel  un- 
happy about  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Navy,  because  the  Navy  has  done  its  best 
to  bring  these  ships  to  the  place  where 
they  could  be  built. 

The  problem  is  that  we  Just  cannot 
pass  a  law  to  produce  a  weapon  that  is 
perfect  just  because  we  have  the  will  of 
the  Congress  and  in  the  Navy,  because 
such  will  does  not  mean  that  that  par- 
ticular weapon  or  weapons  system  is  go- 
ing to  work.  We  do  not  want  to  produce 
until  we  know  for  sure  that  it  is  going  to 
work.  We  feel  now  that  this  will  work.  We 
have  the  funds  in  this  bill,  and  in  2  or  3 
years  we  may  have  tha  first  one  of  these 
ships,  because  they  are  not  really  very 
complicated  ships.  They  can  be  built  in  a 
fairly  short  period  of  time,  unlike  the  • 
more  expensive  41  and  42  DLGN's. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  like  to  see 
these  ships  accelerated  like  our  Navy  is 
currently  planning  to  accelerate  the  Tri- 
dent program.  We  should  get  a  target 
date  and  let  us  get  p.  viable  hydrofoil 
missile  force  deployed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
ask  for  an  amendment  to  that  effect  I 
might  support  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  done  my  homework,  and  I  would  not 
know  the  proper  amount  of  money  that 
would  have  to  be  put  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    (Mr. 
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HUBERT),  the  chairman  of  our  conunit- 
tee. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish 

to    compliment     the     gentleman     from 

Florida  on  the  excellent  presentation  the 

'  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  bill  and  to  express 
my  strong  belief  that  the  credibility  of 
American  diplomacy  rests  upon  the 
strength  of  our  military  power;  and  our 
diplomacy  and  military  power  are  the 
principal  deterrents  to  violence  through- 
out the  world. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  repre- 
sents a  practical  minimum  of  military 
power  to  support  our  national  objective 
of  maintaintag  peace  in  the  world.  With 
that,  I  yield  back  my  time,  except  to  say 
as  a  minority  member  of  the  committee 
what  a  great  privilege  it  is  to  serve  under 
the  leadership  of  our  chairman  and  of 
our  subcommittee  chairman.  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  on  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, which  has  been  an  interest- 
ing and  rewarding  experience  for  me.  I 
commend  and  thank  our  chairman  and 
subcommittee  chairman  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  has  been  rewarding  for  me  to  serve 
on  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  which 
was  chaired  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  and  working  with  able  coimsel, 
Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discxiss 
the  reserve  forces  for  which  strength 
levels  are  included  in  this  bill  and  the 
effect  of  the  all  volunteer  concept  as  it 
pertains  to  both  the  Regulars  and  Re- 
serves. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves  will  be 
stronger  and  mote  viable  by  getting  away 
from  the  dependence  on  havmg  the 
threat  of  draft  induction  to  bring  In  so- 
called  volunteer  recruits.  With  some  ad- 
ditional incentives  for  the  Reserves,  I 
believe  the  manpower  strength  levels  can 
be  maintained.  However,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  Regulars  can  make  It  during  this 
all  volunteer  era. 

The  Reserve  forces  are  a  good  buy  for 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  To  main- 
tain and  train  a  reservist  s  one-eighth 
of  the  cost  to  train  and  ma.  atain  a  Regu- 
lar. For  the  first  time  since  I  can  re- 
member, the  Guard  and  Reserves  are 
now  receiving  adequate  equipment  to 
carry  out  meaningful  training.  My  ad- 
monition to  the  commanders  of  the  dif- 
ferent Reserve  units  is  that  they  had  bet- 
ter realize  that  the  responsibility  is  now 
theirs  to  demand  the  proper  training  and 
not  allow  any  idle  time  to  creep  mto  the 
training  schedule.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  Reserves  can  be  im- 
proved, especially  in  the  area  of  making 
sure  the  yoimg  enlisted  men  are  given 
meaningful  training. 
The  present  strength  for  all  reservists 


Is  976,000.  Under  this  bill  reservists 
strengths  are  reduced  to  920,000,  a  re- 
duction of  around  50,000  men.  As  of 
May  31,  the  total  Reserve  forces  had  a 
shortfall  of  58,000  men.  What  con- 
cerns me  is  that  the  reduction  in  this  bill 
takes  care  of  the  58,000  shortfall.  I 
would  hope  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
not  adopting  the  policy  of  reducing  the 
Reserves  to  meet  the  present  strength 
levels.  Of  this  50,000  reduction  in  Reserve 
personnel,  the  Naval  Reserve  program 
was  the  hardest  hit  with  a  possibility  that 
some  4,700  naval  reservists  will  have  to 
find  other  slots  or  be  put  in  the  Standby 
Reserves.  Our  committee  did  raise  by 
500,  the  number  of  men  requested  by  the 
Pentagon  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  which 
clearly  establishes  the  need  not  only  to 
maiittain  but  also  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected 
Reserve. 

The  present  atmosphere  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  can  easily  lull  us 
into  an  attitude  of  relaxing  our  readi- 
ness to  protect  our  shores  and  our  ship- 
ping facilities  from  the  dangers  of  sud- 
den warfare.  We  must  remember  that 
agreements  and  accommodations  which 
are  made  by  potential  adversaries  for 
their  own  convenience  or  advantage  can 
easily  be  broken  or  reversed  by  potential 
adversaries.  We  must  also  remember  that 
current  intelligence  indicates  a  continu- 
ing buildup  in  Soviet  naval  capability, 
which  Is  rapidly  overtaking  our  own.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  high  level  of  So- 
viet fishing  fleet  and  related  intelli- 
gence gathering  just  off  our  own  shores. 
These  considerations  dictate  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  Reserve,  trained 
and  ready  for  Immediate  mobilization 
when  necessary.  That  is  the  function  of 
the  Selected  Reserve. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services  will  continue  to  monitor 
the  situation  concerning  the  actual 
strength  and  training  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reserve  to  assure  that  its  au- 
thorized and  actual  strength  is  adequate, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  to 
carry  out  the  wartime  missions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  on  short  notice. 

Other  than  PX  privileges  for  reservists 
no  incentive  program  has  been  Initiated 
by  the  Defense  Department  or  Congress 
In  the  last  4  years.  However,  the  House 
did  pass  an  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonus  bill  that  died  in  the  Senate  and 
fiill  time  coverage  imder  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  program,  which  also 
died  in  the  Senate. 

If  several  of  the  Incentives  that  I  am 
going  to  mention  were  enacted  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  Reserves  could 
maintain  their  strength  levels.  Incentives 
needed  are  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonuses,  fuUtime  coverage  under  SGLI, 
survivors'  benefits,  retirement  at  age  55 
following  20  years  of  creditable  service, 
expanded  medical,  dental,  and  death 
benefits,  lifting  of  the  60  point  ceiling, 
educational  assistance,  and  change  in  en- 
listment obligation. 

These  Incentives  would  keep  a  person 
m  the  Reserves  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  and  the  incentives  would  pay  for 
themselves  In  the  long  run  by  cutting 


down  on  the  expense  of  constantly  hav- 
ing to  train  new  recruits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Regular  forces  have  more  problems  with 
strength  levels  than  do  the  Reserves.  Our 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  all  volunteer  concept  and 
what  effect  it  will  have  and  Is  having  on 
the  Regulars  and  Reserves.  I  have  my 
reservations  that  the  Regulars  will  be 
able  to  survive  imder  the  all  volunteer 
concept.  I,  of  course,  support  the  all  vol- 
unteer concept,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  put  our  heads  In  the  sand  and 
ignore  some  of  the  warnings  that  came 
out  of  our  hearings.  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  we  should  dismantle  the  Selec- 
tive Service  before  we  are  sure.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  Ed  Boland  from 
Massachusetts,  and  other  members  of 
the  House  conference  committee  for  not 
going  along  with  the  Senate  and  instead 
insisting  on  the  House  position  to  provide 
fimds  for  the  Selective  Service. 

In  early  May  the  Comptroller  General 
submitted  a  report  and  testified  to  our 
subcommittee.  The  title  of  his  report  was 
"Problems  In  Meeting  Military  Manpow- 
er Needs  In  the  All  Volimteer  Force."  The 
report  noted  that  the  Army  especially 
would  not  make  its  quota  of  new  re- 
cruits unless  It  reduces  the  educational 
and  mental  qualifications.  What  the 
GAO  told  us  in  Mtiy  is  turning  out  to  be 
true  today.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
announced  only  last  Friday  that  because 
the  Army  was  unable  to  recruit  enough 
volunteers  it  was  lowering  the  standards 
by  no  longer  requiring  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  Navy  Is  having  the  same 
problems  as  Indicated  by  the  fact  It  was 
41  percent  short  of  its  recruiting  goal  In 
Jime.  I  assume  the  Navy  will  also  be 
forced  to  lower  Its  recruiting  standards 
m  the  near  future. 

Lowering  the  educational  and  mental 
standards  worry  me  more  than  anything 
else  that  has  taken  place  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  some  parts  of  the  Nation, 
military  recruiting  has  been  over  zealous 
and  we  su-e  ending  up  with  large  num- 
bers of  recruits  that  were  rejected  by  the 
Selective  Service  system  either  for  physi- 
cal or  mental  handicaps,  l^ese  same 
people  are  now  being  taken  into  the 
service  under  the  all  volunteer  concept. 
I  repeat  that  with  incentives  the  Re- 
serves can  meet  their  strength  goals  and 
get  quality  recruits  and  quality  reenlist- 
ments.  However,  under  the  all  volun- 
teer concept  I  am  not  so  sure  the  Regular 
forces,  especially  the  Army,  and  Naw, 
can  reach  their  goals  of  quality  recruit- 
ing. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
bill,  especially  that  part  pertaining  to 
manpower  of  our  armed  services. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
preface  my  remarks  by  pointing  out  I 
have  always  believed  In  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  a  strong  military  posture 
in  the  United  States.  I  wsmt  the  strong- 
est in  the  world.  We  owe  much  to  the 
dedicated  soldiers  and  ofiQcers  who  have 
served  our  country  over  the  years  so 
faithfully,  but  over  the  years  we  have  In 
many  Instances  seen  dedication  dimin- 
ishing smd  discipline  disappearing.  The 
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roster  of  armchair  admirals  and  gen- 
erals is  ever  Increasing  as  their  devotion 
to  duty  seems  to  slacken. 

In  1945  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  maintAin  high 
troop  levels  in  Europe  and  Japan.  The 
Marshall  Plan  admittedly  saved  Western 
Europe  and  a  similar  plan  saved  Japan, 
but  both  of  these  cost  us  untold  billions 
of  dollars.  Because  of  this  present  bill 
in  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  really  been 
bram  washed  by  a  succession  of  great 
military  people  and  others  of  stature 
in  our  coimtry,  including  my  friend  Ad- 
miral Moorer,  whom  I  have  probably 
known  longer  than  any  man  in  this 
House,  General  Ooodpaster,  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  and  they  even  resurrected 
the  architect  of  the  disaster  in  Vietnam, 
Dean  Rusk,  and  brought  him  back  for  his 
Influence  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

For  28  years  we  have  maintained  high 
levels  of  forces  throughout  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
realistically  face  the  problem  of  movmg 
to  make  appropriate  reductions  of  our 
forces  In  Europe  and  Japan.  Last  year 
It  cost  the  United  States  $2.9  billion  to 
mamtaln  our  troops  in  Germany.  Be- 
cause of  devaluation,  this  year  the  cost 
will  be  $3.2  billion.  It  will  cost  $286  mil- 
lion to  maintain  troops  In  Britain;  $131 
million  In  Spain;  $150  million  In  Italy; 
$500  million  m  Japan;  $600  million  In 
the  Ryukyus.  Britain  in  her  heyday  never 
had  such  a  far-flung  battle  line. 

I  assume  that  our  country,  as  great  as 
It  is,  cannot  long  survive  under  such  a 
financial  strain.  Our  Nation's  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  Is  frighteningly 
high,  and  Secretary  Schlesinger  and 
other  defense  ofllclals  have  testified  that 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  loss  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  300,000  troops 
m  Europe  is  $1.5  billion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  nations  with  sub- 
stantial balance-of-payments  surpluses 
should  assume  more  of  the  cost  of  de- 
fense than  those,  such  as  the  United 
States,  with  very  real  deficit  problems. 
In  other  words,  Germany  should  start 
defending  Germany,  and  Japan  should 
start  defending  Japan. 

The  money  so  unwisely  spent  in  main- 
taining excessively  high  concentrations 
of  forces  in  nonstrategic  installations  in 
Asia  and  Europe  could  be  more  responsi- 
bly spent  for  the  conquest  of  cancer;  for 
urban  mass  transit,  for  the  lack  of  which 
our  cities  are  dying;  for  loans  to  the 
poor  for  the  purchase  of  homes  and 
farms;  for  clean  air  and  pure  water,  and 
for  numerous  other  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  cannot  afford  to  turn  our 
heads  from  this  problem. 

I  believe  we  must  face  It  and  reduce 
unnecessary  expenditures  overseas  by  re- 
ducing troop  levels  in  a  reasonable  and 
appropriate  manner. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, and  associate  myself  with  him.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  having  us  have 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  respon- 
«lble  and  yet  effective  In  developing  a 


lean  but  efficient  military  system  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

I  might  add  to  this  that  I  strongly 
support  research  and  development.  I  feel 
that  our  military  has  been  weak  In  this 
for  6  long  years.  I  have  pled  with  the 
Navy  to  do  something  about  the  Styx 
missile,  and  I  have  not  seen  anything 
accomplished  in  that  area;  the  members 
of  this  committee  know  that  today. 

I  believe  in  a  stronger  defense.  I  want 
the  strongest  in  the  world,  but  at  the 
present  time  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
tecting, deflecting,  or  shooting  down  this 
missile.  It  has  a  range  of  about  22.4 
miles  and  is  on  target  at  that  limit  In 
4.4  minutes;  six-tenths  of  a  minute  be- 
fore the  average  reaction  time  of  our 
fleet.  We  must  do  something  in  this  area. 

I  strongly  support  action  toward  im- 
proved research  and  development  and 
getting  a  missile  which  will  be  more  ef- 
fective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  wish  to  compliment 
him  on  his  presentation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  yielding  me  this  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  cannot  take  credit  for 
that.  Mr.  Brat  did  that. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  would  like 
for  the  gentleman  to  get  busy  on  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  will  keep  very  busy  on  re- 
search and  development  and  I  will  stand 
with  him. 

Mr.  CARTER.  And  produce  something 
that  will  shoot  down  the  Styx  missile.  It 
will  help  the  United  States  a  great  deal, 
and  the  Navy  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
stands  with  the  committee  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CARTER.  As  the  gentleman 
should  know,  I  have  never  voted  against 
any  military  appropriations  bill  to  my 
knowledge,  but  it  is  necessary  today  for 
us  to  take  care  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  strengthen 
this  country  internally.  We  have  1,189 
installations  around  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  ylled  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
minute  I  wish  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  hope  he  stands  with  the  committee 
when  we  com6  to  the  question  of  re- 


solving our  NATO  forces  and  reduction 
of  forces. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  hMsERT.  We  all  share  the  gentle- 
man's opinion.  We  all  agree  with  him. 
We  all  want  these  matters  reduced,  but 
we  want  them  reduced  In  an  orderly 
manner.  We  do  not  want  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  our  forces.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  that,  for  he  wants  a 
strong  defense. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  gentleman  is  doing 
all  the  talking.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  time  to  respond. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
the  strongest  defense,  he  can  get  It.  The 
only  way  to  get  the  strongest  defense  Is 
to  defend  the  defense  we  have,  and  that 
defense  we  have  demands  that  we  make 
no  unilateral  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
In  NATO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion about  unilateral  withdrawal,  we  have 
been  In  Europe  for  28  years  with  a  mini- 
mum expense  each  year  of  at  least  $3  bil- 
lion. We  owe  these  countries  now  $96 
billion.  We  must  be  the  most  productive 
country  In  the  world,  or  we  would  owe 
them  a  great  deal  more. 

I  would  say  that  we  must  withdraw 
from  various  places  around  the  world  our 
troops,  and  we  must  strengthen  this 
country  Internally. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distmgulshed  gentleman  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  did  not  want  to  raise 
a  question. 

Mr.  CARTER.  All  right,  sir;  then  I 
cannot  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
fused to  yield. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  mmute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9286. 

As  has  been  said,  this  bill  contains 
$3,788.2  million  for  the  shlpbuUdlng  and 
conversion.  Navy  program.  Let  me  give 
you  some  of  the  background  out  of  which 
this  program  has  arisen. 

In  1962,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  apix)inted  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Composi- 
tion of  the  Fleet  and  Block  Obsolescence 
of  Naval  Vessels.  The  subcommittee  em- 
phasized the  need  for  rebuilding  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  taking  steps  immediately  to  in- 
crease the  shipbuilding  program.  Again, 
in  1967,  the  committee  repeated  its  warn- 
ing in  Its  annual  report  about  the  neces- 
sity of  replacing  the  fleet  with  larger 
numbers  of  new  ships.  In  1968,  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee,  in  its  report  called 
attention  to  the  growing  Soviet  subma- 
rine menace  and  called  for  an  Increase 
in  the  shipbuilding  program. 

In  1968  Chairman  Rivers  created  the 
Seapower  Subcommittee  which  also 
looked  Into  the  satus  of  our  naval  ves- 
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sels.  Again  the  condition  of  our  Navy  was 
found  to  be  deplorable  and  it  called  for 
an  increased  shipbuilding  effort.  In  the 
spring  of  1969  Chairman  Rivers  Intro- 
duced his  own  shipbuilding  bill  and  called 
for  an  annual  shipbuilding  program  of  at 
least  $4  billion.  At  that  time  Admiral 
Moorer  told  the  committee  that  a  pro- 
gram of  at  least  $4  billion  a  year  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  have  a  proper  Navy 
in  the  period  of  1980-90.  In  1970,  the 
committee  again  called  for  an  increase 
in  shipbuilding  effort.  In  September  and 
again  in  October  Mr.  Rivers  took  to  the 
well  of  the  House  to  give  exhaustive 
speeches  about  the  poor  state  of  our  Navy 
compsLred  to  the  Soviets.  Those  speeches 
were  well  received  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  helped  the  Navy  in  its  efforts  to 
obtain  more  ships.  Each  year  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  tried  to  produce 
a  sound  shipbuilding  program  from 
which  the  Navy  can  meet  its  obligations. 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  added 
long-leadtime  itemis  for  two  nuclear  frig- 
ates to  this  year's  bill.  I  would  like  to 
review  briefly  with  you  why  we  have  done 
so. 

It  was  the  Congress  that  insisted  upon 
putting  nuclear  propulsion  in  the  naval 
vessels  in  the  first  place.  Only  by  fimd- 
ing  the  reactors  for  the  Nautilus  and  the 
Sea  Wolf  in  the  budget  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  did  the  Navy  accept 
nuclear  submarines.  The  Polaris  ballis- 
tic-missile submarines  were  constructed 
by  the  Navy  only  after  the  insistence  of 
Congress  that  we  have  a  fleet  of  ballistic- 
missile  submarines.  After  Mr.  McNamara 
decided  to  make  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  the  America  c(Miventionally  powered 
It  was  the  Ccaigress  that  forced  nuclear 
power  for  the  Nimitz-class  carriers. 

Dealing  more  speclflcally  with  nuclear 
frigates  this  committee  changed  a  con- 
ventionally powered  frigate  in  1961  to 
nuclear  power  and  this  ship  became  the 
Truxtun.  In  1965  long-leadtime  items  for 
another  nuclear  frigate  were  authorized 
and  appropriated.  When  the  Department 
of  Defense  refused  to  allow  the  ship  to 
be  constructed,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reauthorized  the  whole  frigate  and 
put  in  mandatory  language  requiring  the 
construction  of  the  frigate.  It  also  added 
long-leadtime  items  for  a  second  frigate 
In  1968  after  Secretary  Clifford  took  of- 
fice, a  new  program  was  drawn  up  for  the 
construction  of  nuclear  frigates.  This 
allowed  for  the  construction  of  the 
DLGN-36  and  -37  and  at  least  four  more 
frigates  of  the  class  DLGN-38. 

It  is  vital  that  our  Navy  be  updated  to 
a  nuclear  Navy,  to  malntahi  a  nonstop 
pace  In  any  possible  combat,  and  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  the  scarcity  of  our 
oil  reserves  have  reached  a  critical  stage. 

Prom  this  history  it  is  obvious  that  It 
has  taken  the  Congress  to  act  In  obtain- 
ing a  nuclear  fleet.  Our  actions  this  year 
are  consistent  with  that  prerogative  of 
the  Congress  as  set  forth  In  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dellums)  . 

Mr.  DEIXUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  beginning  debate  on  one  of  the 
most  Important  questions  decided  by 
Congress.  On  one  hand,  problems  of  na- 


tional security  and  national  Influence; 
on  the  other  hand,  power  of  an  Institu- 
tion— the  Defense  Establishment — that 
takes  the  money  and  resources  of  our 
people  and  gives  them  back  nothing  that 
makes  their  lives  here  and  now  any 
better. 

Our  choice  this  week  sets  the  parame- 
ters of  all  the  other  choices  we  in  Con- 
gress make — economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal. The  more  eflaciently  we  in  Congress 
spend  the  military  dollar,  the  more  free- 
dom we  have  to  do  something  about  all 
the  other  problems  we  face — from  im- 
proving the  lives  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  to  removing  the  squeeze  on  the 
farmer  and  other  primary  producers — 
from  giving  n.S.  citizens  more  money  to 
buy  more  things  and  a  better  dollar  to 
buy  them  with  to  flndlng  more  peaceful 
and  productive  ways  to  protect  our  in- 
terests in  the  world  at  large. 

I  sometimes  think  the  distinguished 
committee  on  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  serve  does  not  always  realize  the  ex- 
treme Importance  of  the  effect  of  what 
they  do  for  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

They  have  done  a  lot  of  hard  work  on 
the  Defense  Department  requests,  but 
I  have  not  felt  the  urgency — the  drive 
for  the  highest  possible  standard  of  effi- 
ciency— that  the  rest  of  the  House  right- 
fully expects  of  us.  Therefore,  I  seriously 
urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  carefully  to 
the  various  amendments  being  proposed 
this  week,  and  to  see  that  they  ask  the 
Pentagon  to  set  a  better  example  in  this 
era  of  narrow  budgets,  starved  programs, 
and  lost  opportunities. 

The  committee  did  make  a  cut  of  some 
$625  million  from  the  DOD  request  of 
$22  billion.  Half  of  that  reduction— *ome 
$330.9  million— was  the  result  of  a  major 
cut  In  the  Air  Force  P-15  program.  Much 
of  the  balance  of  the  committee  reduc- 
tions— some  $236.3  million — was  either 
suggested  by  or  concurred  in  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  remaining  re- 
duction made  by  the  committee,  which 
was  not  requested  or  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  was  only  $57.8 
million — one-foiuth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  DOD  request. 

While  I  compliment  the  committee  on 
its  $625  million  reduction,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  kind  of  piecemeal  reduction 
is  the  result  of  a  considered  reevaluatlon 
of  basic  conceptions  of  national  interest 
and  strategic  and  diplomatic  doctrine  In 
a  vastly  changed  world. 

As  long  as  we  in  Congress  refuse  to 
attack  the  problem  on  this  level  and  ac- 
cept without  question  DOD's  defense  of 
Its  status  quo,  we  will  not  really  make 
anv  significant  improvement  In  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  military  spending. 

Unfortunately,  the  working  methods  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  do  not 
favor  this  kind  of  basic  reevaluatlon.  The 
committee  should  not  see  its  task  as  giv- 
ing a  "once  over  lightly"  review  of  indi- 
vidual weapons  systems — deleting  a  bit 
here  and  adding  a  bit  there.  We  should 
not  be  preoccupied  with  bigger  and  faster 
weapons  technology  at  the  expense  of 
lower  cost  multipurpose  weap>ons.  We 
should  not  let  the  shine  of  military  brass 
blind  us  to  the  uncritlcized  assimiptlons 
on  which  they  base  their  case.  We  simply 


cannot  abdicate  our  broad  policy  smd  leg- 
islative oversight  responsibilities  to  the 
so-called  Pentagon  experts,  with  their 
more  narrowly  focused  outlook. 

Ideally,  and  minimally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  my  colleague  Mrs.  Schroeder  pointed 
out  in  her  additional  views,  the  commit- 
tee should  thoroughly  and  competently 
review  all  mUitary  programs  and  the  as- 
sumptions behind  each.  The  committee 
should  encourage  open  debate  and  allow 
for  sharp,  critical  questioning. 

But  at  present,  committee  hearing  pro- 
cedures restrict  debate  and  leave  unan- 
swered many  Important  questions. 

Ideally,  hearings  should  be  adversary 
in  nature.  But,  unfortunately,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  this  meas- 
ure were  critical  of  military  programs. 
Many  of  those  were  not  taken  seriously 
and  their  substantitve  points,  coming 
from  respected  experts,  were  dismissed. 

The  present  committee  hearing  proc- 
ess, Mr.  Chairman,  makes  It  difficult  to 
thoroughly  examine  defense  programs 
and  answer  national  security  questions. 
If  the  committee  wants  to  reestablish  its 
policy  and  legislative  oversight  role  and 
Independence  of  action  and  Judgment,  it 
must  certainly  change  its  present  hear- 
ing process. 

Many  of  the  amendments  that  will 
be  proposed  today  and  tomorrow  are  the 
result  of  long,  hard  work  and  prolonged 
open  debate  among  informed  members 
of  the  public  and  the  defense  commu- 
nity. And  this  wider  debate  has  taken  on 
basic  questions  the  committee  refuses  to 
consider — ^national  interest  in  a  chang- 
ing world  and  overall  strategic  doctrine. 
The  facts  and  arguments  put  forth  in 
this  debate  have  convinced  me  that 
we  can — indeed,  must — reduce  spending 
on  at  least,  first,  the  accelerated  Trident 
program;  second,  the  Safeguard  ABM 
and  site  defense;  third,  the  landing  heavy 
assault  ship;  fourth,  the  SAM-D  missile 
for  the  defense  of  Europe;  fifth,  the 
CVN-70  nuclear  carrier;  and,  sixth,  the 
B-l  bomber.  Also,  we  should  minimize 
military  assistance  to  Vietnam;  I  am 
convinced  this  assistance  continues  a 
civil  war  that  otherwise  would  reach  its 
own  equilibrium.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  amendments  in  these  areas. 

At  the  proper  time,  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  on  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant areas  of  choice — namely,  oiur  over- 
seas military  manpower  levels.  We  have 
over  600,000  men  stationed  abroad  or 
afioat  all  over  the  world.  After  careful 
and  detailed  study  of  this  question,  it  is 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  size  of  this 
presence  is  bad  for  this  country  and  bad 
for  the  world — and  that  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  it. 

My  amendment  Is  in  two  parts.  The 
first  part  specifies  end-strength  man- 
power levels  that  would  reduce  present 
levels  by  322,000.  I  have  based  the  spe- 
cific amounts  for  each  service  on  study 
of  the  Pentagon  responses  to  the  detailed 
questions  I  have  put  to  them  on  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  various  missions  we  have 
abroad.  I  shall  discuss  these  questions 
in  a  minute.  The  cuts  for  each  service 
are; 
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The  second  part  of  the  amendment  es-  example  of  each.  The  South  Koreans  which  Congress  has  given  too  little  at- 

tabllshes   a    300,000-man   limit   to   the  have  one  of  the  most  battle-hardened  tention  in  the  past.  I  believe  that  when 

amount    of    troops    stationed    overseas,  armies  in  the  world.  It  has  well  over  6no,-  the  dimensions  of  the  situation  are  cor- 
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taken  overseas.  The  exact  location  of  the  these  have  had  combat  experience  in  reductions  becomes  strikingly  clear.  We 

cuts  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  respon-  Vietnam,  where  we  all  know  of  their  rep-  must  begin  the  process  of  rationalization 

sible  authorities  in  the  Pentagon.  utation.  The  North  Koreans  have  an  and  adjustment;   my  amendment  Is  a 
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conduct  a  systematic  review  of  this  Issue,  have  done  nothing  beyond  border  snip-  Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  yield  5 

I  asked  the  Pentagon  speciflc  questions  ing  since  1953.  We  sissiune  the  South  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loul- 

about  each  one  of  our  military  missions  Koreans  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  siana  (Mr.  Treen). 

abroad.  defensive  posture.  Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sise  in 

0       I  asked,  for  example,  why — given  the  In  other  words.  If  any  nation  is  rela-  solidsupportof  H.R.  9286. 

evident  capacity  of  the  South  Koreans  tlvely  seciu^,  it  is  South  Korea.  Yet  we  Before  I  address  myself  to  the  particu- 

to  take  care  of  themselves — ^we  have  have  top-heavy  military  establishment  lar  section  in  which  I  am  Interested.  I 

such  a  high  level  of  troops  there?  What  there  of  38,000  troops  which  add  a  mere  might  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman 

justification  exist  for  top-heavy  com-  7,000  fighting  men  In  the  combat  division  who  preceded  me  in  the  well  that  it  is 

mand  structures  In  southern  Europe?  that  we  station  there  to  provide  ground  precisely  because  we  want  to  have  cities 

What  about  the  small  deployments  we  combat  support  to  the  South  Korean  in  this  country  to  protect  and  farms  in 

maintain  In  so  many  coimtries — Iran,  forces — although  we  must  pay  for  all  this  Nation  to  protect  tkat  most  of  us 

Australia,    Cyprus,    Ethiopia,    Morocco,  38,000  men,  when  we  coimt  support  and  solidly  support  this  bill  as  the  minimytn 

and  the  numerous  military  assistance  ad-  command  troops.  If  the  Nixon  doctrine  necessary  to  preserve  and  Insure  the 

vlsory  groups — MAAG's?  can  be  applied  anywhere,  it  Is  in  Korea,  security  of  the  United  States. 

And  so  on  and  so  on,  down  the  list  for  Given  any  sense  of  logic,  there  is  no  jus-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

every  country — and  there  are  more  than  tificatlon  for  the  presence  of  these  men,  program  of  military  sissistance  recom- 

most  Members  are  aware  of — In  which  and  we  should  bring  them  home.  mended  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 

we  have  stationed  military  personnel.  The  major  part  of  our  overseas  pres-  Services  for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  for 

DOD's  inadequate  response  to  my  orig-  ence  is  in  Europe.  One  reason  I  have  de-  fiscal  year  1974. 

Inal  questions  can  be  found  beginning  elded  on  the  300.000  level  is  my  convlc-  The  MASF  authority  requested  in  this 

on  page  23129  of  the  Record  for  July  10,  tion  that  our  European  commitment  is  legislation  is  unique,  in  that  it  provides 

1973.  These  answers  are  extremely  gen-  overextended  and  inefficient.  This  com-  military  assistance  only  to  South  Vlet- 

eral  and  vague.  They  refer  to  threat  per-  mltment  is  foimded  on  unrealistic  as-  nam  and  Laos.  All  other  military  asslst- 

ceptions  that  tell  us  nothing;  nor  could  sumptions  and  built  more  arovmd  wish-     ance    programs — MAP are    authorized 

the  answers  justify  any  level  of  troops,  f ul  thinking  than  a  desire  for  a  "lean,  and  funded  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
The  answers  make  complicated  foreign  mean"  efficient  force  that  will  do  the  Job  Act.  Therefore,  some  sentiment  now 
policy  assumptions  as  If  there  was  the  with  less  sacrifice  from  American  tax-  exists  In  the  Congress  for  transferring 
same  assurance  as  on  technical  military  payers  and  less  interference  in  Western  this  military  support  for  these  two  na- 
matters.  The  answers  rely  on  the  Penta-  Europe.  tlons  from  the  Defense  budget  to  the  se- 
gon  rhetoric  developed  under  vastly  dif-  What  Is  the  situation  In  central  Eu-  curity  assistance  program.  However,  the 
ferent  international  situations  10  or  15  rope?  No  military  analyst  seriously  flexibility  provided  by  the  present 
years  ago.  In  a  word,  these  answers  con-  claims  that  U.S.  troops  stationed  there  funded  arrangement  is  still  vitally  neces- 
flrm  my  suspicion  that  the  real  reason  for  could  repel  any  large-scale  Soviet  con-  sary.  The  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
most  of  our  commitments  is  historical  ventlonal  attack.  In  this  cormectlon,  I  remains  fluid.  Stability  has  not  been 
accident  and  bureaucratic  inertia — ^not  would  like  to  quote  General  Lemnitzer,  achieved.  We  must  be  prepared  for  con- 
any  on-going  realities  of  1973.  Commander  of  SHAPE,  who  said  be-  tlngencies  in  the  futiu-e.  The  security 

One  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  fore  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit-  assistance  program  is  not  designed  to 
reassert  congressional  control  over  our  tee  in  1970,  provide  for  meeting  imforeseen  opera- 
overseas  military  presence.  For  years,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  would  tional  or  emergency  requirements.  This 
Congress  has  approved  these  manpower  confront  nato  today  would  be  a  large  con-  is  extremely  important  because  this  ca- 
levels  without  seriously  questioning  basic  ve^tionai  attack.  Then  we  would  be  faced  pabllity,  avaUable  imder  MASF  fund- 
rationale  for  these  levels.  SJiLJ'*''^°°  ***  "*  ""''*"  '^*'^"'  °'  "^  in?,  would  enable  us  to  support  South 

Yet  we  must  be  aware  that  manpower  °«'''»«^-  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  forces  as  re- 
levels  requested  by  DOD  were  not  ar-  This  is  an  astonishing  admission.  quired  if  the  negotiated  peace  began  to 
rived  at  by  constitutional  processes  of  What  about  other  troops  in  Europe,  in  cnunble. 

congressional  control;  in  fact  they  rep-  SETAP— The  Southern  European  Task  This  flexibility  equates  to  strength  and 
resent  an  abdication  of  our  control— not  Force — and  elsewhere?  They  are  there  ^  'he  essence  of  the  theory  of  deterrence, 
only  to  the  executive,  but  to  foreign  on  an  assumption  of  a  conventional  war  Continuation  of  support  for  South  Viet- 
cojmtries.  .  .^  .  .^  conUnulng  past  the  2  or  3  months  that  ^^^  ^^  ^^os  in  the  Defense  budget  can 
«  ^JL^%^  f°^l  ^^^,  ^h""***^  w  "^  both  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  European  ^^^^^^}V^  stabilizing  the  critical  bal- 
no  speciflc  treaty  obUgatlcms  that  force  nato  countries  basp  their  ninnnincr  ^^^^  which  has  been  achieved  in  Indo- 
Congress  to  approve  any  level  of  troop  „!^tr  A^^tSh^J^n^^^^  china.  Not  to  continue  MASF  support  at 
commitment.  Exact  figures  for  each  wS„  h  J^h  h  ^^  ?  ?  .  i  this  critical  juncture  might  weU  be  inter- 
country  are  the  result  of  executive  agree-  ^^^}^  .!?'°^°  5J  point  since  preted  as  an  Indication  of  a  decrease  in 
ments,  and  are  not  submitted  to  Con-  neither  side  has  the  reserves  to  do  any  our  commitment  to  support  these  two 
gress  for  approval.  Furthermore,  such  ^°^^  fighting.  These  so-called  support  nations  and  further  encourage  the 
figures  are  the  result  of  political  foreign  "  troops  are  no  threat  to  the  Soviets  or  North  Vietnamese  to  increase  the  ten- 
policy  calculations — and  are  not  based  anyone  else,  and  a  reduction  in  this  area  sion  and  continue  violations  of  the  agree- 
on  military  matters  to  which  we  may  would  ihaye  little  or  no  effect  on  the  ment,  thus  continuing  instability  and 
legitimately  defer  to  military  experts.  mllltar|r  realities  underlying  the  MBFR  micertalnty  in  that  area. 

This  last  point  Is  crucial.  There  Is  talks.  it    was    never    anticipated    that    the 

only  one  question  the  Pentagon  Is  pro-  This   is   the   military   situation.    Of  achievement  of  stability  and  peace  In 

fesslonally  equipped  to  answer  with  as-  course,  any  reduction  on  our  part  should  Indochina  would  be  easily  attained.  As 

surance:  whether  a  force  level  in  a  cer-  be  done  in  closest  consultation  with  our  Dr.  Kissinger  noted  In  Paris  at  the  time 

tain  coimtry  is  necessary  or  sufficient  to  NATO   allies — closer  consultation   than  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement: 

repel  the  threat  that  is  responsible  for  our  recent  actions  concerning  Europe  we  must  recognize  that  ending  the  war 

Its  presence  overseas.  Yet  In  almost  no  have  displayed.  But  unless  we  face  up  to  is  only  the  first  step  toward  buuding  th» 
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peace.  All  parties  must  now  see  to  It  tbst  tills 
Is  a  peace  tbat  lasts,  and  also  a  peace  that 
heals,  and  a  peace  that  not  only  ends  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  contributes  to 
the  prospects  of  peace  In  the  whole  world. 

This  request  for  $1.3  billion  authoriza- 
tion flows  from  our  country's  desire  to 
encourtige  peace  in  that  area.  Without 
the  flexibility  to  meet  future  contingen- 
cies, the  present  fragile  beginnings  may 
be  completely  undone  and  the  sacrifices 
made  in  the  past  be  rendered  fruitless. 
We  should  not  imply  to  North  Vietnam 
that  we  will  stand  idly  by  if  a  major 
offensive  is  imdertaken  in  violation  of 
Hanoi's  solemn  agreement  to  reach  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  authorization  re- 
quest may,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  a 
reasonable  price  to  be  paid  in  an  effort 
both  to  prevent  a  rapid  destabilizatlon 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  finally  secure 
the  peace  in  that  area. 

Contrary  to  assertions  you  may  have 
heard,  the  justification  for  the  $1,185  bil- 
lion budget  for  the  MASF  program  was 
not  only  given  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  detaU  but  is  also  set  out  in 
detail  on  page  85  of  the  committee 
report. 

'  Again,  let  me  in  closing  emphasize  that 
ending  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was 
only  the  first  step  toward  building  the 
peace  in  South  Vietnam.  Let  us  malte  it 
possible  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  live 
in  peace  by  providing  them  the  materiel 
support  so  essential  to  insure  that  peace. 

Let  us  insure  that  our  friends  in  South 
Vietnam  wlU  be  given  the  same  degree 
of  support  that  their  hostile  neighbors 
to  the  North  have  been  receiving  from 
the  Communist  world.  We  can  do  no  less 
if  we  really  believe  that  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
contribute  to  peace  in  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Hl&BERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  9286  represents  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  military  needs 
of  this  country,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  ijarticularly  support 
the  CVN-70  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier. 

Recently  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bing- 
ham) addressed  the  question  of  the  need 
for  the  CVN-70,  and  Mr.  Bingham  made 
a  strong  attack  against  the  need  for  this 
particular  nuclear  aircraft  carrier. 

I  believe  the  money  we  authorize  for 
this  CVN-70  will  be  money  well  and  pru- 
dently spent.  It  also  means  that  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  deserve  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  question  before  voting 
on  any  amendments  to  this  section  of 
the  bill.  Therefore.  I  obtained  additional 
Information,  which  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  other  sources  to  reply  to 
the  study  prepared  by  our  colleague  from 
New  York.  I  hope  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  Members  who  are  not  here 
to  listen  to  this  debate  today  will  read 
these  comments  in  the  Record  before 
voting  on  this  amendment  tomorrow. 

StTMMAJtT    CONCLXTSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Bing- 
ham's report  implies  that  cancellation  of 


CVN-70  will  result  In  great  savings 
from  other  programs  which  will  not  be 
needed  if  the  carrier  is  not  completed. 
Actually,  CVN-70  is  the  last  of  three 
NiTTtitz-clBss  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carriers  which  will  enter  the  fleet  to  re- 
place the  seven  aging  and  nearly  worn- 
out  World  War  n  design  carriers  In 
active  service.  Funding  CVN-70  does  not, 
In  itself,  require  funding  additional  ships 
or  air  wings.  In  fact.  CVN-70  represents 
a  minimum  of  modernization  in  a  carrier 
force  level  that  will  be  reduced  a  further 
25  percent  by  the  time  she  joins  the  fleet. 
Without  the  capability  provided  by  such 
aircrsift  carriers,  the  Navy  would  require 
many  more  additional  ships  of  other 
types  to  attempt  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  alrpower  at  sea. 

RECOM  MXNDAnON 

The  $299  million  appropriated  for 
CVN-70  last  year  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  of  the  ship's  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant,  which  Is  unique  to  the 
A^imite-class  carriers.  There  are  no  alter- 
native uses  for  such  equipment,  which 
Includes  the  largest  components  ever 
fabricated  for  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program. 

DESCRIPnON   or  CVN-70 

The  composition  and  functions  of  a 
carrier  air  wing  are  determined  by  the 
mission  of  the  carrier  in  any  specific 
area.  Fighters  such  as  the  F-14  are  em- 
ployed in  the  long-range  air  defenses  of 
a  task  force  to  be  sure,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent air  attack  on  merchant  ships  and 
military  convoys  and  to  escort  carrier 
or  land-based  attack  aircraft  operating 
against  hostile  ships  and  bases.  The  num- 
ber of  antisubmarine  aircraft  embarked 
would  vary  with  the  mission  and  the  area 
of  operations,  and  would  include  fixed 
wing  aircraft  such  as  the  S-3  as  well  as 
antisubmarine  helicopters  such  as  the 
SH-3.  These  find  and  destroy  submarines 
threatening  our  merchant  ships  and  con- 
voys. A  high  mix  of  antisubmarine  air- 
craft would  be  employed  in  areas  where 
the  submarine  threat  to  friendly  surface 
ships  was  high.  Similarly,  the  number  of 
attack  aircraft  embarked  would  vary 
with  the  mission  and  area  of  operations, 
and  would  be  employed  against  hostile 
surface  ships  as  well  as  in  support  of 
friendly  forces  ashore.  The  total  mix  of 
any  particular  air  wing  is  thus  tailored 
for  the  mutual  support  of  each  type  of 
aircraft  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
overall  mission,  whether  it  be  against 
enemy  forces  at  sea  or  ashore. 

THE  OEVKLOPMEirr  OF  MODERN  ATTACK  CAHHIEKS 

This  section  is  constructed  to  support 
the  author's  opinion  that  aircraft  car- 
riers serve  no  purpose  other  than  as  in- 
struments of  intervention  against  non- 
naval  powers.  More  objective  analyses 
by  respected  experts  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  well  as  the  record  of  the  past  30- 
years  indicate  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bingham  states  that  the  carrier's 
function  of  providing  fieet  air  cover  has 
diminished  as  combat  at  sea  between 
major  surface  forces  hsis  become  less  and 
less  llkelv.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  likelihood  of  combat  at  sea,  or  even 
a  full-scale  showdown  at  sea.  could  be 
Increased  if  we  permit  our  naval  strength 
to  become  Inferior  to  a  potential  op- 
ponent. We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  wish- 


ful thinking  and  Ignore  the  realities  of 
the  world  of  today,  a  world  in  which  we 
no  longer  possess  superiority  in  nuclear 
arms  as  we  once  did.  Soviet  nuclear  arms 
are  on  a  par  with  ours. 

The  main  effect  of  today's  nuclear 
standoff  is  that  the  United  States  must 
look  to  conventional  forces  to  provide  the 
means  of  protecting  our  Interests.  With- 
out sufiQciently  strong  and  mobile  con- 
ventional forces  we  may  have  only  two 
options  where  our  national  Interests  are 
threatened:  to  engsige  in  nuclear  war.  or 
to  back  down.  These  were  the  only  two 
options  available  to  the  Soviets  in  the 
1962  Cuban  missUe  crisis.  The  weakness 
then  of  the  Soviet  Navy  and  the  then- 
existing  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  superiority 
forced  them  to  back  down  in  the  face  of 
a  resolute  U.S.  stand. 

Since  then  It  has  been  Increasingly 
evident  that  the  Soviets  have  allocated 
vast  resources  to  gaining  nuclear  parity 
and  to  naval  building  programs.  While 
the  Soviets  have  been  building  up  and 
modernizing  their  navy,  ours  has  been 
reduced  by  over  45  percent  of  Its  ships. 
The  size  of  our  fleet  next  year  will  be 
the  smallest  since' the  1930'8.  At  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  we  were 
operating  25  aircraft  carriers — today  we 
are  down  to  16  carriers  and  seven,  or 
nearly  half,  of  those  date  back  to  World 
Warn. 

In  1970.  when  few  were  taking  note  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 
General  Wheeler,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated  that  16 
carriers  were  the  minimum  recommended 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  strategic 
guidance.  He  said  that  any  number  less 
than  that  would  involve  risks  exceeding 
those  considered  to  be  prudent.  The  con- 
tinuing growth  in  Soviet  seapower  and 
their  addition  of  new  types  of  ships  such 
as  aircraft  carriers  obviously  indicate 
that  the  risks  of  neglecting  our  future 
carrier  force  would  be  well  beyond  the 
threshold  of  prudence.  Mr.  Bingham, 
nevertheless,  dismisses  the  vital  need  for 
fieet  alrpower  against  such  a  threat  and 
claims  instead  that  the  aircraft  carrier 
is  useful  primarily  against  militarily  in- 
ferior countries.  In  fact  our  carriers  have 
been  the  balancing  factor  in  past  show- 
downs with  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  the 
1962  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  and  the  1967 
Arab-Israeli  war.  The  employment  of 
carriers  lii  the  latter  case  would  probably 
"^  described  by  some  as  "gunboat  diplo- 
macy." but  It  highlights  the  possibility 
of  our  future  inability  to  support  nation- 
al policy  if  we  permit  our  naval  power 
to  wither  away.  At  the  time  of  the  1967 
Arab-IsraeU  Six  Day  War.  the  visible  and 
credible  power  of  aircraft  carriers  played 
an  important  role  in  supporting  the  valid 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The  late 
President  Johnson  highlights  the  unique 
value  of  on-the-scene  carrier  forces  in 
deterring  Soviet  intrusion  in  the  Middle 
East  during  the  tense  days  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  In  his  book.  "The  Vantage 
Point,"  Mr.  Johnson  cited  the  grave 
situation  when  Soviet  Chairman  Kosygin 
threatened  military  action  unless  Israel 
unconditionally  halted  operations.  The 
President  ordered  the  6th  Fleet  carrier 
striking  forces  to  move  into  position  50 
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miles   from   the   Syrian   coast.   In  his 
words: 

We  all  knew  the  Russians  would  get  the 
message  as  soon  as  their  monitors  observed 
the  change  in  the  fleet's  pattern.  That  mes- 
■age,  which  no  translator  would  need  to 
Interpret  to  the  Kremlin  leadership,  was  that 
the  United  States  was  prep^red  to  resist 
Soviet  intrusion  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  had  25  carriers  in  service  at  the 
time  of  the  1958  Lebanon  action,  25  in 
service  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  23  during  the  Arab-Israel  war  of 
1967,  and  19  in  the  year  of  the  Jordanian 
Crisis.  A  projection  of  only  12  modem 
carriers  in  service  by  1980  when  CVN-70 
is  completed  Is  cause  for  concern  In  It- 
self, and  any  fewer  than  that  number 
would  be,  based  on  our  past  actual  ex- 
perience, an  obvious  weakness  in  our 
national  defenses. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Navy  is  shap- 
ing Into  a  force  which  has  the  capability 
to  support  Soviet  ix>licy  worldwide.  The 
editor  of  the  recently  published  1973-74 
edition  of  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships"  de- 
scribes the  new  Soviet  aircraft  carrier 
Kiev  as  a  ship  capable  of  "projection  of 
power  ashore."  In  his  words: 

A  ship  of  her  size  will  have  a  worldwide 
capability  and  will  be  able  to  provide  anti- 
submarine and  air-strike  power  at  any  point 
where  the  Soviets  deem  intervention  to  be 
necessary. 

The  Soviet  Navy's  new  /fara -class 
cruiser  adds  another  dimension  to  their 
rapidly  growing  naval  power.  Janes  edi- 
tor states : 

She  Is  a  10.000-ton  cruiser  with  every  avaU- 
able  type  of  missile,  gun,  radar,  and  elec- 
tronic device,  with  the  exception  of  long- 
r.uige  SSM's.  Very  fast,  she  too  clearly  has 
a  worldwide  capability  and  it  seems  likely 
that  a  considerable  number  of  this  class 
of  cruiser  and  the  "Krlvak"  destroyers  wUl 
be  buUt. 

THE    MISSION    or    NTTCIXAa-POWEBED 

ATTACK  CABanss 
1.   SEA   CONTROL 

The  United  States  is  a  maritime  na- 
tion. We  are  bound  by  sealines  of  trsule 
and  commerce  to  other  nations  of  the 
world,  and  depend  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  not  only  as  highways  to 
Import  essential  materials  but  as  vital 
links  In  our  chain  of  alliances. 

It  is  on  these  extended  sea  routes  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  most  vulnerable  to 
external  pressures.  If  a  distant  concen- 
tration of  hostile  force  should  disrupt 
our  vital  trade  or  rupture  the  ties  of  our 
alliances,  or  if  we  are  unable  to  use  the 
seas  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition 
then  all  elements  of  our  national 
strength  are  threatened.  If  this  opposi- 
tion on  the  seas  is  carried  to  point  of 
serious  challenge  to  our  use  of  the  seas, 
our  alliances  are  weakened,  our  freedom 
as  a  nation  is  imperiled. 

The  Soviets  also  perceive  this  as  vul- 
nerability, and  they  have  chosen  their 
weapons  well.  The  Soviet  Navy  thus  far 
is  designed  not  to  overpower  us  on  the 
suriace  of  the  sea  and  to  attack  our 
shores,  but  to  deny  us  the  use  of  the  setts 
and  to  drive  us  from  the  positions  from 
which  we  support  our  alliances.  They 
have  produced  In  the  past  dozen  years 
ships  capable  of  concentrating  significant 
naval  force  in  areas  of  the  world  vital 


to  us  yet  distant  from  us.  Only  In  sup- 
porting air  strength  at  sea  are  they 
limited. 

We  must  evaluate  this  Soviet  naval 
modernization  in  light  of  changing  nu- 
clear weapon  realities  in  the  world  of 
today.  Today,  we  no  longer  possess 
superiority  in  nuclear  arms.  Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  are  on  a  par  with  ours. 

If  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  reason- 
able and  logical  to  consider  that,  so  long 
as  an  approximate  parity  In  nuclear 
delivery  and  defense  systems  exists  be- 
tween the  U.S.SJI.  and  the  United 
States,  nuclear  war  can  be  prevented 
between  them.  The  awful  results  to  the 
populaces  of  lx)th  nations  would  make 
initiation  of  nuclear  attack  an  irrational 
act. 

Further,  if  we  concede  the  irrational- 
ity of  a  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJI.,  we  must  also 
hypothesize  the  improbability  of  a  NATO 
war.  Because  of  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  outcome  of  a  NATO  conflict,  we 
have  tied  our  nuclear  commitment  to 
NATO  for  over  25  years.  The  near  cer- 
tainty of  a  NATO  war  triggering  a  nu- 
clear exchange  is  recognized  by  both 
parties.  For  this  reason,  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  lx>th  parties  will  try  to  avoid 
circumstances  which  could  lead  to  a 
NATO  war. 

Therefore,  the  danger  to  our  continued 
strength  as  a  free  nation  can  come,  not 
from  direct  assault,  but  from  a  con- 
frontation, or  series  of  confrontations 
which  would  avoid  these  nuclear  risks — 
a  chjdlenge  based  entirely  on  strength 
of  conventional  weapons  which  can  be 
applied  at  the  chosen  scene.  And  the 
chosen  scene  could  very  well  be  in  an 
area  or  in  a  situation  where  we  cannot 
count  on  assistance,  and  we  might  be 
forced  to  back  down,  as  the  Soviets  were 
forced  to  do  over  Cuba.  If  the  Soviets 
should  feel  strong  enough  and  think  the 
outcome  rewarding  enough  to  engineer 
such  confrontations  they  would  be  very 
rational  and  cautious,  as  we  have  acted 
when  the  preponderance  of  power  lay 
with  us — they  would  provide  clear  op- 
tions which  could  allow  us  to  back  away, 
but  our  backing  away  would  be  quite 
clearly  perceived  by  our  allies  and  friends 
around  the  world. 

If  we  become  weak  enough  to  allow 
these  situations  to  develop,  or  even  to 
become  realistically  possible,  our  allies 
may  decide  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
will  to  continue  as  a  great  power.  If  so. 
there  would  first  be  an  accommodation 
by  some  toward  Soviet  power,  then  a 
growing  shift  away  and  finally  the  United 
States  could  become  an  island,  economi- 
cally and  militarily  isolated.  We  would 
no  longer  have  the  strength  to  insure 
our  freedoms,  to  control  our  national 
destiny. 

Such  confrontation,  with  such  omi- 
nous Implication,  need  never  occur  if  we 
have  the  will  to  maintain  the  defensive 
strength  to  prevent  it.  And  this  includes 
the  strength  in  conventional  weapons  to 
give  us  a  choice  in  such  a  situation,  the 
strength  to  deter  such  a  crisis. 

3.    PROJECTION    OP    POWER    ASHORE 

It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that 
there  is  no  viable  plan  for  overseas  mili- 
tary operations  of  any  of  our  Armed 


Forces  that  does  not  depend  on  suppori 
from  the  sea.  This  is  true  whether  that 
support  or  naval  gunfire  support,  or  all 
consumables,  an  amphibious  landing,  air 
support  or  naval  gimflre  support,  or  all 
of  Uie  foregoing.  The  sheer  bulk  of  fuel 
and  ammunition  alone  required  by 
modem  combat  forced  requires  sea- 
borne resupply.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
ships,  logistic  or  combatant,  must  be  able 
to  enter  contested  waters  if  need  \>t  to 
support  operations  ashore.  This  ability 
may  be  gained  by  the  ship's  own  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems,  or  by  the 
protection  provided  by  others. 

Of  all  the  existing  tjrpes  of  United 
States  or  allied  ships,  only  the  aircraft 
carriers  can  quickly  overcome  a  sophis- 
ticated hostile  threat  in  contested  areas. 
This  ability  alone  adds  to  the  inherent 
survivability  that  is  designed  Into  a  car- 
rier, the  toughest  warship  afioat. 

The  aircraft  carrier  has  this  ability 
because  of  its  aircrsift,  which  are  its 
main  battery.  They  can  strike  at  much 
greater  range  than  missile  launching 
ships  and  submarines,  and  because  they 
return  to  launch  again,  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  ordnance  in  the  carrier  equate 
to  sustained  firepower  unequaled  in  in- 
tensity or  endurance  by  any  other  ship. 
This  long-range  punch  is  three  dimen- 
sional. Carrier  aircraft  reach  out  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
hostile  aircraft,  surface  ships  and  sub- 
marines before  they  can  attack  our  own 
forces.  The  long  range  umbrella  of  air 
superiority  provided  by  the  coordinated 
force  of  fighter-ihterceptors,  airborne 
radar  control  aircraft  and  electronic 
warfare  aircraft  protects  not  only  the 
ships  of  the  carrier  task  force,  but  all 
shipping  in  the  vast  areas  swept  by  the 
aircraft  of  the  mobile  carrier  forces. 
Without  such  air  superiority  in  areas 
within  reach  of  hostile  aircraft,  none  of 
our  other  surface  forces  would  be  able 
to  survive  for  long.  Air  supei-iority  is 
imperative  for  successful  operations  in 
either  a  naval  campaign  or  a  land  cam- 
paign. This  lesson  was  learned  the  hard 
way  in  World  War  n,  and  it  Is  just  as 
vital  today  as  it  was  then. 

Carrier-based  alrpower  possesses  two 
types  of  superiority  over  the  tactical  air 
forces  of  potential  enemies.  First,  the 
radius  of  action  of  our  carrier-b^sed  air- 
craft is  greater  than  most  of  the  short 
range  tactical  aircraft  of  potential  en- 
emies. The  carrier  can  stand  off  and 
reach  the  enemy  with  the  full  weight  of 
its  strike  effort,  but  only  a  small  part  of 
an  enemy's  air  force  can  be  directed 
against  the  carrier..  Second,  carrier  mo- 
bility permits  the  rapid  concentration  of 
sea-based  air  power  to  the  degree  re- 
quired to  overcome  hostile  forces. 

3.  "PEACETIME  PRESENCE" 

The  United  Sates  Navy,  as  well  tis  the 
.Army  and  Air  Force,  manifests  an  over- 
seas presence  sufficiently  powerful  and 
visible  to  make  plain  to  any  possible  ad- 
versary, as  well  as  to  our  allies,  that  any 
effort  to  challenge  our  vital  overseas  in- 
terests or  those  of  our  allies  could  bring 
confrontation  with  American  armed 
might.  Past  employment  of  aircraft  car- 
riers to  deter  open  hostilities  in  the  Med- 
iterranean area  have  proven  the  worth 
of  our  Mediterranean  operations. 
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New  Soviet  Navy  ships  cai}able  of 
worldwide  operations  indicate  that  the 
Soviets  have  decided  their  expanding  in- 
volvement worldwide  requires  their  navy 
to  have  not  only  a  sea-denial  capability 
but  the  capability  to  project  power  into 
distant  areas.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets 
began  building  missile-carrying  patrol 
craft  in  the  1960's  for  defense  of  home 
waters  should  not  obscure  the  reality  of 
their  global  high  seas  navy  of  the  1970's. 

Soviet  exercises  such  as  Okean,  in 
which  all  four  Soviet  fleets  deployed 
worldwide  for  extensive  "war-at-sea" 
maneuvers,  indicate  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
L  in  fact  a  supemavy  of  a  superpower. 

As  previously  noted,  our  6th  Fleet  car- 
riers played  a  critical  role  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  during  the  Arab-Israel 
six-day  war  of  1967.  Mr.  Bingham's 
statement  of  a  withdrawal  of  our  ships 
is  In  error. 

OTHZB    OPTIONS 

The  sea  control  ship  can  never  be  con- 
sidered a  replacement  for  an  aircraft 
carrier.  It  is  a  small,  austere  ship  de- 
signed to  provide  limited  air  capability 
to  convoys  operating  well  out  of  areas 
where  they  could  encoimter  enemy  air 
attacks — the  South  Atlantic,  for  ex- 
ample. It  provides  an  improved  antisub- 
marine capability  for  merchant  ships 
and  convoys.  The  aircraft  carrier  Is  es- 
sential to  our  naval  capability  to  operate 
where  concentrations  of  hostile  air,  sur- 
face, and  submarine  forces  could  be  an- 
ticipated— the  North  Atlantic  sealanes  to 
Eiurope,  or  the  Mediterranean,  are  ex- 
amples. 

The  surface  effect  ship  will  provide  a 
good  antisubmarine  capability  when  de- 
veloped, if  it  lives  up  to  Its  designer's 
claims.  However,  there  are  still  imcer- 
taintles  In  its  developmental  progress. 
And  when  operational  it  will  not  Insure 
protection  of  merchant  ships  and  con- 
voys from  air  attack. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  foregoing  comments  demonstrate 
that  Mr.  Bingham's  conclusions  are  based 
on  misinformation  or  possibly  idealistic 
Interpretation  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Navies. 

The  severe  reduction  in  the  nimiber 
of  aircraft  carriers  compels  completion 
of  CVN-70  to  provide  the  naval  power 
required  to  meet  the  challenge  at  sea  of 
the  modem,  powerful,  worldwide  Soviet 
fleet.  Aircraft  carriers  are  indispensable 
components  of  our  naval  strengtii.  CVN- 
70  represents  an  absolute  minimiun  re- 
placement effort,  already  overdue,  as  the 
remainder  of  our  veteran  World  War  n 
carriers  end  their  service  lives  and  leave 
the  fleet. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
debate  a  moment  ago  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter).  He 
asked  the  question,  "Why  does  not  the 
Navy  have  anything  to  deal  with  the 
STTTX  missile?"  The  answer  is.  "The 
Navy  does  have  something  to  deal  with 
the  SITX  missile.  The  Hawk  and  Pha- 
lanx system  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 


STYX  missile."  This  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  run  into,  and  that  is  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  discussing  these  questions 
without  being  aware  of  the  developments 
that  have  been  made. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  pointed  out, 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  get  this  kind 
of  protection,  we  have  got  to  support 
the  research  and  development  budget  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  this  partic- 
ular bill. 

Also,  I  could  not  help  but  note  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
said,  "Well,  we  have  been  over  in  NATO 
for  28  years:  it  is  time  we  got  out."  I 
asked  the  gentleman  behind  the  rail, 
"Doctor,  you  are  a  distinguished  medic. 
How  long  have  you  been  a  doctor?" 

He  said,  "For  36  years." 

I  said,  "You  have  been  fighting  disease 
all  of  that  time,  have  you  not?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  I  have." 

I  said,  "WeU.  it  is  still  here.  Is  It  not?" 

He  said.  "Yes,  It  Is." 

I  said,  "You  would  not  want  to  give  up 
the  fight,  would  you?" 

He  said,  "No,  I  would  not." 

I  said,  "Well,  is  that  not  the  same 
thing  with  NATO?  We  have  been  there 
for  28  years.  We  have  been  preventing 
the  Soviet  Union  from  taking  over  West- 
em  Europe.  Should  we  get  out  now?  Af- 
ter all,  the  threat  is  still  there." 

I  think  that  is  the  message  that  our 
committee  is  trying  to  bring  to  this 
House.  We  all  recognize  the  temper  of 
the  times.  We  all  recognize  the  temper 
of  this  House,  but  just  because  the  situ- 
ation has  changed  a  little  bit,  just  be- 
cause we  have  had  the  Soviet  Union  here 
smiling  a  little  bit  in  Washington,  just 
because  we  have  ended  the  draft  and 
brought  our  troops  back  from  the  South- 
east Asian  area,  many  people  argue  that 
because  we  had  to  divert  our  attention  to 
Europe,  it  is  no  time  suddenly  for  us  to 
dismantle  our  defenses  and  say  there  is 
not  any  threat  any  more,  because  the 
threat  is  stUl  here.  After  all,  that  Is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  we  have  to  be  aware 
of  when  we  decide  what  kind  of  strength 
to  have  in  our  military  defenses. 

I  want  particularly  to  point  out  to  this 
House  the  fact  that  we  have  a  threat, 
and  we  have  a  threat  especially  with  re- 
gard to  Soviet  naval  might.  This  is  no 
dream  story.  There  are  those  who  tell 
us  we  have  got  nothing  to  worry  about; 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  a  naval  iwwer. 
We  had  some  discussion  a  little  while  ago 
about  whether  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships" 
was  or  was  not  representative  of  the 
Navy. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  New  York 
Daily  News  on  the  26th  of  July  contained 
an  article  which  pointed  up  these  simple 
f£u:ts,  that  the  Soviet  Navy  is  now  No.  1 
in  the  world,  the  United  States,  No.  2, 
and  China,  No.  3,  beUeve  it  or  not. 

This  article  points  out  there  is  only 
one  possibility  of  the  United  States  re- 
couping its  position  and  that  is  if  we 
continue  to  put  in  the  high  expenditures 
that  we  have  been  putting  into  naval 
craft  and  particularly  into  carriers.  If 
we  continue  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that 
this  bill  calls  for.  In  other  words,  we 
might  conceivably  get  back  into  the  No. 
1  position.  Otherwise  we  are  hopelessly 


in  No.  2.  That  is  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  I  am  sure  all  the  Members 
who  are  familiar  with  New  York  recog- 
nize that  they  print  only  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support 
HJl.  9286  and  urge  its  approval  by  this 
body. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  repeat  in- 
formation already  provided  you  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  However,  I 
wish  to  dispel  some  of  the  mistaken  im- 
pressions which  some  Members  may 
have  after  reading  some  of  the  erroneous 
arguments  raised  against  the  naval  ship 
program  contained  in  this  bill. 

For  example,  one  of  the  arguments 
suggests  that — 

There  l«  no  real  hurry  to  outgsln  the 
Soviets. 

The  Implication  of  this  argument  Is 
clear — there  is  not  any  great  need  to  go 
forward  with  new  construction  in  our 
naval  ship  program. 

Oiu-  committee  has  received  hundreds 
of  pages  of  testimony  to  the  contrary — 
testimony  provided  by  both  oiu-  military 
experts  as  well  as  our  civilian  secretariat 
This  testimony  Is  replete  with  reflections 
of  their  concern  that  we  may  have  al- 
ready lost  our  previous  claim  to  being  the 
greatest  naval  power  in  the  world. 

I  share  that  concern  since  I,  too,  believe 
that  we  are  no  longer  No.  1.  We  have  lost 
that  position  to  the  Russians. 

Without  attempting  to  regale  you  with 
statistical  data  to  prove  my  point,  let  me 
read  into  the  record  an  Associated  Press 
news  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Dally  News  on  July  26  on  the  sub- 
ject of  naval  power. 

The  article,  dateline  London,  July  25. 
is  entitled  "Soviet  Navy  No.  1,  U.S.  2d, 
China  3d,  Authority  Asserts."  The  article 
reads  as  follows : 

One  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on 
naval  power  says  the  Soviet  navy  with  Its 
own  air  arm  and  a  greater  range  of  sub- 
marines Is  now  the  most  powerful  navy  In 
the  world. 

Capt.  John  Moore,  editor  of  .Dane's  Flght- 
mg  Ships,  writes  In  the  1972-73  edition  of 
the  most  authoritative  annual  on  the  world's 
navies  that  the  Soviet  navy  has  made  "stag- 
gering advances"  In  the  last  year. 

UNITSD  8TATXS   STILL  IN   THKU 

But  the  United  States  high  expenditure 
on  warships  and  other  naval  craft  could  in 
time  restore  the  balance  In  world  naval 
power,  he  adds. 

Moore  predicts  that  China,  already  build- 
ing missile  destroyers,  could  soon  make  nu- 
clear submarines  and  take  Its  place  among 
the  world's  naval  powers. 

Moore,  former  deputy  director  of  British 
naval  Intelligence,  said  of  the  Soviet  navy: 

"Three  major  classes  of  ships  have  ap- 
peared, each  several  leaps  ahead  of  Its  prede- 
cessor. The  Kiev  aircraft  carrier  still  under 
construction  Is  In  a  totally  different  league 
from  the  previously  Ulustrated  Moskva  class 
helicopter  cruisers;  the  10,0<X)-ton  Kara  class 
cruiser  Is  an  Improvement  on  any  previous 
cruisers,  and  the  new  Delta-class  baUlstlc 
mlssUe  submarine  Is  similar  In  size  to  the 
Yankee-class,  but  wm  carry  the  new  4,000- 
mlle  range  SSN8  missiles. 

PREPONDERANCK    OF    NEW    SHIPS 

"Above  all  It  has  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
sblps  less  than  10  years  old  than  any  other 
major  fleet." 

However.  Moore  added :  "The  UB.A.,  aware 
of 'its  deficiencies,  continues  Its  programs  of 
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massive  carriers,  the  latest  costing  some  420 
million  pounds,"  or  about  •!  billion. 

"A  great  deal  of  money  Is  also  being  spent 
by  the  U.S.A.  on  Innovations  such  as  hover- 
craft and  hydrofolU.  This  high  American  ex- 
penditure could  well  redress  the  balance  of 
power  In  the  future  and  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  U.S.  Navy's  largely  overage 
fleet."  he  said. 

As  for  China,  Moore  was  In  doubt  whether 
Its  navy  would  stay  a  defense  force  much 
longer. 

New  submarines,  possibly  nuclear,  have 
been  seen,  and  with  her  abUlty  to  rival  the 
western  nations  In  mIssUe  and  nuclear  mat- 
ters, there  seems  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  embark  on  a  Polaris- type  program," 
Moore  said. 

The  editor  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships 
has  no  ax  to  grind  except  jealously  to 
protect  his  credibility  as  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  independent  sources  of 
data  on  the  navies  of  the  world. 

His  estimates,  therefore,  deserve  more 
than  passing  note,  and  since  they  do 
agree  completely  with  the  testimony  re- 
ceived by  our  committee  from  our  own 
naval  and  intelligence  experts,  I  think  It 
behooves  us  to  face  up  to  reality.  We 
cannot  afford  to  permit  the  Soviet  Navy 
to  alter  the  balance  of  world  power  in  a 
manner  which  will  make  us  truly  vulner- 
able to  the  threat  of  nuclear  blackmail. 
I  implore  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
reflect  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Insure  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  for  all  of  the  free  world  by  going 
forward  with  the  ship  construction  pro- 
gram recommended  in  this  bill. 
SovnT  Navt  No.   1,  US.  2d.  China  3d. 

AuTHCMiiTT  Asserts 
London,  July  26.— One  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  naval  power  says  the  So- 
viet navy  with  Its  own  air  arm  and  a  greater 
range  of  submarines  Is  now  the  most  power- 
ful navy  In  the  world. 

Capt.  John  Moore,  editor  of  Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships,  writes  In  the  1972-73  edition  of 
the  most  authoritative  annual  on  the  world's 
navies  that  the  Soviet  navy  has  made  "stag- 
gering advances"  In  the  last  year. 

UNITED   STATES  STILL   IN   THESE 

But  the  United  States'  high  expenditure 
on  warships  and  other  naval  craft  could  in 
time  restore  the  balance  in  world  naval 
power,  he  adds. 

Moore  predicts  that  China,  already  build- 
ing missile  destroyers,  could  soon  make  nu- 
clear submarines  and  take  Its  place  among 
the  world's  naval  powers. 

Moore,  former  deputy  director  of  British 
naval  IntelUgence.  said  of  the  Soviet  navy: 

"Three  major  classes  of  ships  have  ap- 
peared, each  several  leaps  ahead  of  Its  prede- 
cessor. The  Kiev  aircraft  carrier  stlu  under 
construction  U  In  a  toUUy  different  league 
from  the  previously  lUustrated  Moskva  class 
helicopter  cruisers;  the  10.000-ton  Kara  class 
cruiser  is  an  Improvement  on  any  previous 
CTUlsers.  and  the  new  Delta-class  ballistic 
mlssUe  submarine  U  slmUar  In  size  to  the 
Yankee-class,  but  will  carry  the  new  4,000- 
mlle  range  BSN8  missiles. 

PREPONDERANCE  OP  NEW  SHIPS 

"Above  all  it  has  a  far  greater  proportion 
Of  ships  less  than  10  years  old  than  any  other 
niajor  fleet." 

However,  Moore  added:  "The  USA.,  aware 
Of  Its  deflclenclee.  continues  Its  programs  of 
massive  carriers,  the  latest  costing  some  420 
million  pounds,"  or  about  tl  billion. 
"A  great  deal  of  money  is  also  being  spent 
by  the  VS.K.  on  innovations  such  as  hover- 
craft and  hydrofoils.  This  high  American  ex- 
penditure could  well  redress  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  future  and  overcome  the  dls- 


advantages  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  largely  overage 
fleet."  he  said. 

As  for  China,  Moore  was  in  doubt  whether 
Its  navy  would  stay  a  defense  force  much 
longer. 

"New  submarines,  possibly  nuclear,  have 
been  seen,  and  with  her  ability  to  rival  the 
western  nations  in  missile  and  nuclear  mat- 
ters, there  seems  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  embark  on  a  Polaris-type  proeram " 
Moore  said.  «-      /-    o 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bob  Wilson) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
is  rather  interesting  to  hear  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
quoting  from  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships," 
that  it  appears  tomorrow  in  the  debate 
the  opposition  Intends  to  use  this  as  its 
bible  in  advocating  cuts  in  strength  in 
the  U.S.  Nav5'. 

I  came  through  Chicago  this  morning 
at  6  o'clock  on  the  Red  Eye  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
Chicago  Trlbime — I  am  sure  the  Chair- 
man will  be  interested  in  this— says: 
We're  No.  2  to  the  U.8.S.B. 

The  lead  paragraph  says: 

What  has  become  Increasingly  evident  In 
the  last  few  years  is  now  confirmed  by  "Jane's 
Fighting  Ships."  the  authoritative  British 
publication  on  naval  power.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  taken  the  lead  afloat  over  the 
United  States. 

They  quoted  Mr.  Leggett's  expert 
Capt.  John  Moore,  Deputy  Director  of 
British  Naval  Intelligence  and  editor  of 
the  current  compendium,  who — 

States  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
staggering  advances  In  the  last  year  and, 
with  its  fleet  air  arm  and  a  greater  range  in 
Its  submarines,  is  now  the  most  powerful 
navy  In  the  world. 

He  says: 

The  new  class  of  Kiev  aircraft  carriers,  the 
new  10,000  ton  Kara  class  cruiser,  and  the 
new  Delta  class  ballistic  missile  submarine. 
Captain  Moore  reports,  are  all  Improvements 
over  former  vessels.  The  submarine  is  fitted 
with  missUes  of  4,000  mUe  range. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  rather  un- 
usual that  we  take  this  so  much  for 
granted  that  all  of  a  sudden  we,  who  have 
been  the  world's  leading  naval  fleet,  are 
now  No.  2  and  they  are  talking  about 
making  it  perhaps  No.  3  if  some  of  the 
threats  that  are  being  made  against  this 
procurement  bill  are  carried  out  tomor- 
row.      ; 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
I  believe  we  share  a  common  desire  to 
have  the  U.S.  Navy  paramount  world- 
wide. 

There  have  been  some  of  these  state- 
ments that  have  oeen  made,  such  as  the 
gentleman  has  just  quoted.  These  state- 
ments I  have  also  heard  made  by  some 
top  people  in  our  Navy  Department,  that 
we  are  second  best.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
square  those  statements  with  the  facts. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  answer 
some  questions  preliminarily. 

How  many  aircraft  carriers  does  the 
Soviet  Navy  have  today?  Which  navy  is 
currently  better  than  the  United  States? 
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How  many  warm-water  ports  does  the 
Soviet  Navy  currently  have  today? 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  those 
two  questions? 

Mr.  BOB.  WILSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  HUnoIs 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  past  weeks'  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  stated  that  we  should  not 
build  the  CVN-70.  They  have  stated  that 
the  Russians  are  not  building  carriers 
However,  just  today  I  read  an  article  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  that  disputes  these 
comments. 

May  I  read  to  the  House  brief  excerpts 
from  the  article  I  refer  to? 

The  statement  by  Adm.  Sergei  Gorshkov. 
supreme  commander  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
published  by  Pravda  to  mark  the  annual 
Navy  Day  celebrations  in  Moscow  under- 
lined a  recent  Kremlin  decision  to  reverse 
earlier  policy  and  construct  aircraft  carriers. 

"The  carriers  mark  an  Impressive  and  logl- 
cal  advance  by  the  Soviet  Navy,"  said  the 
latest  edition  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  an 
annual  authoritative  international  report  on 
the  world's  navies. 

Admiral  Gorshkov  said  yesterday  the  new 
aviation  arm  "Increases  many  times  such 
Important  naval  abUltles  as  mobility,  opera- 
tional distances  and  our  Invincible  attack." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  major 
economies  made  In  the  defense  budget 
as  to  personnel,  facilities,  research  and 
development,  and  modem  weaponry  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  CVN-70  should  be 
the  target  when  the  House  processes 
amendments  to  this  bill  tomorrow  Its 
development  is  essential  to  the  long-term 
eflfectiveness  of  the  U.8.  Navy. 

Australia's  New  Prime  MnnsTBt 
President  Nixon  plays  host  today  to  a  new 
breed  of  Australian  prime  minister,  a  man 
who  seems  to  imderstand  more  clearly  than 
his  predecessors  what  policies  are  dictated 
by  his  country's  geography.  The  visitor  Is 
Gough  Whltlam,  whose  first  half-year  In 
power  has  transformed  Australia's  approach 
to  foreign  affairs.  By  condemning  U.S.  bomb- 
ing in  Indochina,  recognizing  Peking  re- 
jecting policies  smacking  of  white  racism 
and  giving  priority  to  regional  neighbors, 
particularly  Papua  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Whltlam 
has  shown  a  good  sense  of  location 

Australia,  after  aU.  is  not  "down  under" 
(down  under  from  what?)  but  an  Asian 
power,  a  Pacific  power  of  great  potential. 
The  new  prime  minister  has  not  particularly 
pleased  the  Nixon  administration  with  his 
new  directions.  But  he  put  his  case  weU 
when  he  stated  recently:  "We  recognize  that 
as  AustraUans  we  shall  win  no  respect  nor 
shaU  we  help  our  traditional  friends  In  their 
own  difficulties  of  withdrawing  from  mUl- 
tary  commitments  or  readjusting  to  the 
needs  of  a  changing  world.  If  our  forel^ 
policies  remain  an  echo  of*  other  nations 
taking  no  account  of  our  own  vital  Interests 
in  security  and  trade  or  the  SenslbUItles  and 
aspirations  of  our  neighbors." 

President  Nixon  will  find  no  echo  in  Mr 
Whltlam,  no  servility  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing American  guarantees  against  the  big  bad 
world  so  close  to  Australia's  doorstep  Those 
days  are  gone  for  good.  Nor,  if  the  omens  are 
correct.  wUl  he  And  a  man  deUghtlng  in  the 
puUlng  of  Uncle  Sam's  whlsker»— an  indul- 
gence still  practiced  by  extreme  elements  m 
his  Labor  party.  Mr.  Whltlam  has  been  poll-  . 
tlclan  enough,  after  his  Christmas  outburst 
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about  the  Hanol-Halpbong  bombings,  to  try 
to  put  things  right  with  Washington. 

In  return,  Mr.  Whltlam  probably  would 
like  a  gesture  signifying  Australia's  sover- 
eignty over  the  U.S.  Navy  installation  at 
North  West  Cape,  an  Installation  of  great 
importance  to  Polaris  operations  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  This  is  an  opportune  moment 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  make  such  a  gesture.  n.S.- 
Australlan  relations,  based  as  they  are  on 
genuine  friendship  and  common  Interests, 
certainly  can  surmount  transitory  Irritations 
having  already  survived  a  period  of  ardent 
imbalance. 

Russia  Rkpobts  Impboved  Navt 

Moscow. — The  supreme  commander  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  said  yesterday  that  his  country's 
forces  now  possess  a  modern  aviation  arm 
that  multiplies  "many  times  "  the  Navy's  op- 
erational range  and  "Invincible  attack." 

Adm.  Sergei  Qorshkov's  statement,  pub- 
lished by  Pravda  to  mark  the  annual  Navy 
Day  celebrations  here,  underlined  a  recent 
Kremlin  decision  to  reverse  earlier  policy  and 
construct  aircraft  carriers. 

Only  three  years  ago.  Soviet  military  spe- 
cialists considered  carriers  to  be  "extremely 
expensive  giants  of  very  doubtful  efBclency." 
Now.  however,  Western  Intelligence  re- 
ports indicate  the  45,000-ton  carrier  Kiev  Is 
to  be  unveiled  within  months  and  a  sister 
ship,  the  Minsk,  is  under  construction. 

The  carriers  "mark  an  impressive  and 
logical  advance  by  the  Soviet  Navy,"  said 
the  latest  edition  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships, 
an  annual  authoritative  international  report 
on  the  world's  navies. 

Admiral  Oorshkov  said  yesterday  the  new 
aviation  arm  "Increases  many  times  such 
Important  naval  abilities  as  mobility,  opera- 
tional distances  and  oiir  invincible  attack." 
The  Rtisslan  Navy  Day  declaration  was  no- 
ticeably less  belligerent  than  last  year  when 
he  boasted  Soviet  naval  forces  could  destroy 
an  enemy  warship  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Western  military  experts  warn  that  the 
Soviet  Navy  is  on  the  verge  of  completing  a 
modernization  program  that  has  trans- 
formed a  punchless  coastal  defensive  fleet 
into  a  globe-clrcUng  force  that  effectively 
Challenges  American  supremacy  on  the  high 
seas. 

Noting  that  meet  Russian  sailors  would 
celebrate  Navy  Day  yesterday  "far  from 
home,"  Admiral  Gorshkov  said  that  his  war- 
ships had  shown  the  hammer  and  sickle  in 
72  ports  worldwide  last  year. 

The  figure  was  further  evidence  of  the 
Navy's  phenomenal  growth.  Last  July,  the 
admiral  said  Soviet  naval  vessels  visited  80 
ports  In  the  entire  preceding  three-year 
period. 

The  Soviet  Navy  also  \b  emphasizing  con- 
struction of  nuclear  submarines.  It  has  ill 
operational  nuclear  subs  compared  to  101  In 
the  United  States  Navy.  Janes  said  in  Its 
latest  edition. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  C7  nuclear  subs 
in  the  Russian  fleet,  indicating  the  Soviet 
Union  is  commissioning  an  average  of  one 
new  nuclear  vessel  every  month. 

Admiral  Gorshkov "s  chief  of  staff.  Adm. 
Nikolai  Sergeyev,  asserted  in  the  Defense 
Ministry  newspaper.  Red  Star,  yesterday 
that  these  formidable  submarines  are 
capable  of  traveling  great  distances  In  a 
f  short  period  of  time  at  great  depths  and 
f    high  speeds." 

^        Russia's  submarine  superiority  is  not  re- 
^  stricted  to  nuclear  vessels  alone.  America's 
conventloanl    submarine   force   is   outnum- 
^     bered  by  30S  to  24. 

BtTsszA  Rkpobts  Impbovkd  Navy 
1  Moscow. — The  supreme  commander  of  the 
I  Soviet  Navy  said  yesterday  that  his  country's 
^j  forces  now  possess  a  modern  aviation  arm 
•*•  that  multiplies  "many  tinies"  the  Navy's  op- 
erational range  and  "invincible  attack." 


Adm.  Sergei  Qorshkov's  statement,  pub- 
lished by  Pravda  to  mark  the  annual  Navy 
Day  celebrations  here,  underlined  a  recent 
Kremlin  decision  to  reverse  earlier  policy  and 
construct  aircraft  carriers. 

Only  three  years  ago.  Soviet  military  spe- 
cialists considered  carriers  to  be  "extremely 
expensive  giants  of  very  doubtful  efficiency." 

Now.  however.  Western  intelligence  reports 
indicate  the  46,000-ton  carrier  Kiev  is  to  be 
unveiled  within  months  and  a  sister  ship, 
the  Minsk.  Is  under  construction. 

The  carriers  "mark  an  impressive  and  logi- 
cal advance  by  the  Soviet  Navy."  said  the 
latest  edition  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  an 
annual  authoritative  international  report  on 
the  world's  navies. 

Admiral  Oorshkov  said  yesterday  the  new 
aviation  arm  "Increases  many  times  such  im- 
portant naval  abilities  as  mobility,  operation- 
al distances  and  our  invincible  attack." 

The  Russian  Navy  Day  declaration  was 
notlcably  less  belligerent  than  last  year  when 
he  boasted  Soviet  naval  forces  could  destroy 
an  enemy   warship   anywhere   In   the   world. 

Western  military  experts  warn  that  the 
Soviet  Navy  Is  on  the  verge  of  completing  a 
modernization  program  that  has  transformed 
a  punchless  coastal  defensive  fleet  Into  a 
globe-clrcllng  force  that  effectively  challenges 
American  supremacy  on  the  high  seas. 

Noting  that  most  Russian  sailors  would 
celebrate  Navy  Day  yesterday  "far  from 
home."  Admiral  Oorshkov  said  that  his  war- 
ships had  shown  the  hammer  and  sickle  In 
73  ports  worldwide  leat  year. 

"The  figure  was  further  evidence  of  the 
Navy's  phenomenal  growth.  Last  Jxily,  the 
admiral  said  Soviet  naval  vessels  visited  60 
ports  in  the  entire  preceding  three-year  pe- 
riod. 

The  Soviet  Navy  also  Is  emphasizing  con- 
struction of  nuclear  submarines.  It  has  111 
operational  nuclear  subs  compared  to  101  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  Jane's  said  in  its 
latest  edition. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  87  nuclear  subs 
in  the  Russian  fleet,  indicating  the  Soviet 
Union  is  commissioning  an  average  of  one 
new  nuclear  vessel  every  month. 

Admiral  Oorshkov's  chief  of  staff,  Adm. 
Nikolai  Sergeyev.  asserted  In  the  Defense 
Ministry  newspaper.  Red  Star,  yesterday  that 
"these  formidable  submarines  are  capable  of 
traveling  great  distances  in  a  short  period  Of 
time  at  great  depths  and  high  speeds." 

Russia's  submarine  superiority  Is  not  re- 
stricted to  nuclear  vessels  alone.  Anwrica's 
conventional  submarine  force  is  outnum- 
bered by  305  to  24. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  gentleman  made  a 
statement  that  we  need  to  build  the  car- 
rier so  that  we  can  maintain  the  posture 
of  our  Navy. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  did  not  say  "pos- 
ture". I  referred  to  defense  supremacy. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  statement  was  just 
made  here  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  speak- 
ing that  we  do  not  have  supremacy.  Is  It 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  that  we 
currently  have  supremacy? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  My  position  is  that 
so  long  as  we  maintain  an  effective  de- 
fense foixe.  this  is  the  means  of  keeping 
peace.  By  weakening  our  defense  posture, 
which  heretofore  has  been — and  I  use 
the  term  again — supreme.  Is  not  the  way, 
as  stated  by  experts,  such  as  our  col- 
league from  Calif omla  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson) 
whose  judgment  I  respect  highly.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  no  time  for  us  to  be  gambling 
with  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  How  does  it  happen 


our  posture  is  jeopsu'dized  when  we  have 
some  16  deployed  Edrcraft  carriers  and 
the  Soviets  have  a  modest-sized  carrier, 
perhaps  able  to  haoidle  the  Harrier  V/ 
STOL  type  aircraft,  and  they  are  better 
than  we  are,  but  still  we  have  to  move 
ahead  with  the  great  aircraft  carrier 
CVN-7  in  order  to  maintain  our  position 
of  perhaps  second  best? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  California  Is  one  of  the  acknowl- 
edged experts  In  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject. Therefore,  it  is  with  a  good  deal 
of  reluctance  I  try  to  engage  in  this  con- 
versation. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  would  concur 
there  is  presently  a  factor  of  obsolescence 
in  some  of  our  canicrs.  The  Soviets, 
with  their  huge  building  program,  which 
includes,  I  believe,  a  weekly  launching  of 
a  submarine,  have  a  fleet  which  is  far 
more  modem  than  ours. 

I  believe  the  budget  request  of  the  Navy 
and.  for  that  matter,  this  entire  biU,  is 
really  minimum  to  the  defense  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

I  emphasize  "defense"  because  this  is 
what  we  are  striving  for. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  SrnoxR) . 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  debate  on  the  military 
procurement  and  manpower  authoriza- 
tion provides  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
commend  the  Armed  Forces  for  their 
performance  in  the  transition  to  an  all- 
volimteer  force.  As  two  senior  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee— the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bob  Wii-son) — my  good 
friend  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matstjnaga), 
and  I  noted  in  a  letter  to  all  Members 
last  week,  the  services  obtained  97  per- 
cent of  their  recniitlng  goals  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  In  doing  so,  they  achieved  a 
higher  quality  mix  than  was  obtained 
during  periods  of  heavy  drafts. 

The  quality  of  enlistments  into  the 
volunteer  force  Is  a  matter  of  continuing 
importance.  In  the  past,  the  system  has 
been  less  than  perfect  in  screening  out 
individuals  who  were  not  capable  of  be- 
coming good  soldiers.  I  am  greatly  en- 
coiu^ged  by  the  sophisticated  screening 
system  the  services  are  developing  to  in- 
sure a  military  force  with  high  stand- 
ards of  performance. 

The  Department  of  Defense  year  end 
report  indicates  that  the  Air  Force,  Navy. 
and  Marine  Corps  will  meet  their  fiscal 
year  1974  requirements  with  as  rich  a 
quality  mix  as  they  have  obtained  in  the 
past.  The  Army — which  must  attract 
nearly  one-half  of  the  recniits  needed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense — is  faced 
with  the  most  difficult  task.  To  meet  this 
challenge,  Secretary  Callaway  has  an- 
nounced a  sophisticated  new  program  de- 
signed to  bring  the  Army's  accession 
process  more  in  line  with  pr«u;tices  used 
by  the  other  services.  The  screening  pro- 
gram he  has  outlined  consists  of  four 
components:  moral  standards,  medical 
fitness,  mental  trainability.  and  military 
performance  considerations. 
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MOBAL    STANDABDS 

We  all  know  that  during  periods  of 
heavy  draft  use.  some  judges  confronted 
Juvenile  troublemakers  with  the  choice 
of  serving  their  time  in  the  Army  or 
in  Jail.  It  is  welcome  news  that  the  demise 
of  the  draft  is  bringing  an  end  to  the  mis- 
use of  military  service  as  a  form  of  pim- 
tshment.  Tha  Army  has  wisely  decided 
that  it  only  needs  individuals  who  are 
motivated  to  Join  the  service  for  the 
right  reasons,  not  those  whose  police  rec- 
ords indicate  they  will  be  nothing  but 
trouble  for  their  commanders. 

Accordingly,  the  Army  has  placed  stiff 
restrictions  on  the  policy  of  granting 
waivers  to  men  with  court  records. 
Waivers  are  now  granted  only  where 
compelling  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
applicant  is  not  likely  to  become  a  dis- 
ciplinary problem  once  in  service.  Army 
statistics  demonstrate  the  improvements 
made  under  the  volunteer  force  program. 
In  fiscal  year  1970  the  Army  granted 
moral  waivers  to  5.6  percent  of  its  acces- 
sions. By  fiscal  year  1973  this  figure  was 
reduced  to  1.3  percent. 

MEDICAL    PITNXSS 

An  item  currently  imdergoing  a  de- 
tailed review  involves  physical  require- 
ments for  military  enlistment.  Every 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  must  be 
physically  fit  to  perform  his  Job— but 
combat  fitness  is  not  necessarily  required 
foraU. 

There  have  been  no  material  changes 
in  physical  standards  since  1945.  This 
lack  of  innovation  is  inexplicable  in  ^iew 
of  the  increasingly  technological  orien- 
tation of  the  military,  which  has  dramat- 
ically reduced  the  combat-to-support 
ratio.  When  we  have  so  many  clerk- 
typists,  computer  programers.  systems 
analysts,  mechanics,  aircraft  repairmen, 
and  the  like,  Ihere  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  each  of  these  individuals  must  be 
fit  for  combat — so  long  as  he  can  per- 
form his  Job.  If  we  need  uniformed  per- 
sonnel rather  than  civilians  In  these 
noncombat  slots,  we  should  not  increase 
our  recruiting  coarts  by  diminishing  the 
manpower  pool  through  standards  that 
have  no  relationship  to  job  performance. 

mental  tbainabiutt 

The  Army  measures  general  potential 
for  training,  and  specific  aptitude  for 
technical  skills,  through  a  series  of  writ- 
ten examinations  administered  prior  to 
enlistment.  The  Army's  tests,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  services,  are  converted 
Into  five  mental  categories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  progress  over  time. 
The  bottom  10  percent  of  the  civilian 
population— the  category  V  people— are 
automatically  excluded  from  military 
service. 

Contrary  to  the  contention  of  those 
who  support  conscription,  the  mental 
category  picture  has  improved  during 
transition  to  the  Volunteer  Army. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  27.5  percent  of  the 
recruits  were  in  category  IV,  the  lowest 
group  acceptable;  in  fiscal  year  1973.  this 
figure  had  dramatically  decreased  to  16.7 
percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  group  ni  entrants— 
those  with  average  abilities — comprised 
38.1  percent:  in  fiscal  year  1973,  this  fig- 
ure had   risen  to  53.3  percent,  which 


largely  represents  the  improvement  in 
the  gtoup  IV  picture. 

At  Ihe  same  time,  the  enlistment  fig- 
ures for  those  in  the  highest  categories 
has  remained  fairly  stable — a  modest  de- 
cline from  34.4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  30  percent  in  fiscsd  year  1973. 

Thri  Defense  Department  put  this  mat- 
ter in  perspective  during  testimony  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

The  quality  objective  is  not  to  cause  the 
entry  rate  of  those  in  the  highest  mental 
groups,  mental  groups  I  and  n,  to  be  the 
highest  possible  and  the  entry  rate  of  those 
in  group  IV  to  be  the  lowest  possible.  It  is 
rather  to  match  the  learning  capacities  of 
new  entries  with  the  learning  difficulty  of 
Jobs  to  be  performed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mental 
abilities  of  military  recruits  is  nmnlng 
much  higher  than  the  mental  capability 
mix  of  the  noncollege  population,  ages 
19  to  21.  Officers,  of  course,  continue  to 
be  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the 
college  graduate  population. 

Beyond  the  categorization  of  enlistees 
by  broad  mental  groupings,  the  Army 
has  introduced  a  rigorous  new  aptitude 
battery  system  to  test  the  potential  of 
recruits  prior  to  enlistment.  This  ex- 
amination is  particularly  valuable  in 
predicting  a  volunteer's  potential  for 
success  in  training.  By  supplementing 
generalized  aptitude  tests  through  use 
of  the  new  batteries  to  measure  specific 
skills,  the  Army  will  now  be  even  more 
effective  in  screening  out  individuals 
who  cannot  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  military  service. 

MILITABT   PXRrOBMANCK   CONSIDERATIONS 

In  recent  months,  the  Army  experi- 
mented with  the  use  of  high  school  grad- 
uation as  an  indicator  of  an  individual's 
motivation  and  self-discipline  in  an  ef- 
fort to  weed  out  those  who  cannot  ad- 
just to  Army  life.  It  should  be  noted  that 
high  school  graduation  was  not  used, 
however,  as  a  means  of  assessing  the 
trainability  or  mental  capacity  of  re- 
cruits; that  function  has  been  filled  by 
the  various  aptitude  tests  I  have  Just 
discussed. 

The  high  school  graduation  quotas 
proved  to  be  a  rather  blimt  management 
tool.  The  significance  of  obtaining  a 
high  school  diploma,  as  every  Mem- 
ber knows,  varies  greatly  within  States 
and  around  the  country.  Some  school 
districts  establish  quite  rigid  standards, 
while  others  pass  students  virtually  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  lack  of  "magic" 
in  a  high  school  diploma  is  further  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that,  even  during 
use  of  the  draft,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
category  IV's,  the  lowest  mental  group 
acceptable,  are  high  school  graduates. 
Studies  have  shown  that  9  out  of  10 
high  school  graduates  make  good  sol- 
diers, as  compared  to  8  out  of  10  non- 
high-school  graduates.  Consequently,  use 
of  the  high  school  diploma  served  to 
screen  out  many  good  soldiers  prior  to 
enlistment.  The  Army  would  lose  as 
many  as  eight  good  men  in  the  non-high 
school-graduate  category  in  its  attempt 
to  screen  out  the  two  bad  ones. 

It  has  been  well  known  for  many 
months  that  a  change  in  this  require- 
ment would  be  forthcoming.  As  the  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs  told  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  this  spring: 

ReallstlcaUy,  I  am  sure  that  the  Army  is 
going  to  have  to  come  down  from  its  70- 
percent  high  school  graduation  objectives  in 
order  to  meet  its  numerical  requirements. 
How  does  it  do  this  without  downgrading 
quality?  It  does  it  sUnply  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  good  recruiters  a  litUe  more  lee- 
way in  selecting  people  who,  even  though 
they  are  not  high  school  graduates,  appear 
to  have  aU  thi  .>.w  material  for  wnMViTig  them 
good  military  members. 

Last  week,  the  Army  revised  the  in- 
flexible constraints  that  had  been  used 
In  recent  months.  Drawing  on  proce- 
dures used  by  the  other  services,  the 
Army  Is  implementing  a  two-stage  pro- 
gram to  modernize  its  quality  controls. 

First,  the  Army  will  maximize  its  high 
school  graduate  enlistments  while  re- 
cruiting non-high-school  graduates  who 
perform  satisfactorily  on  the  various 
enlistment  examinations.  The  Army  ex- 
pects to  enlist  at  least  £is  many  high 
school  graduates  in  fiscal  year  1974  as 
were  attracted  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Second,  the  Army  is  adopting  much 
more  stringent  performance  tests  during 
training.  Commanders  have  been  given 
expanded  authority  to  use  rigid  examin- 
ations and  controls  to  screen  out  im- 
acceptable  recruits. 

Men  who  indicate  by  their  perform- 
ance that  they  are  not  adapting  to  the 
discipline  and  style  of  military  life  will 
be  relieved  with  honorable  discharges 
prior  to  180  days  of  service.  In  other 
words,  the  screening  process  has  been 
changed  from  an  inflexible  limitation  on 
the  recruiter  to  a  realistic  evaluation 
procedure  by  the  training  organization. 
TTie  Army  will  rely  on  actual  behavior 
and  performance,  rather  than  a  mere 
high  school  diploma  to  determine  who 
will  make  a  good  soldier. 

This  process  will  have  a  beneficial 
Impact  on  morale  and  readiness.  Under 
the  old  philosophy,  almost  anyone  who 
made  it  into  the  Army  preceded  through 
training  and  was  assigned  to  a  imlt.  As 
a  result,  potential  troublemakers  were 
not  identified  until  they  became  an  ad- 
ministrative problem  to  their  command- 
ers and  a  liabUity  to  their  mission.  Under 
the  new  system,  the  Army  will  be  able 
to  eliminate  potential  problems — ^both 
the  2  in  10  non-high-school  graduates 
anu  the  1  in  10  high  school  graduates — 
before  they  compromise  their  unit's  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  Army  has  designed  a  very  thor- 
ough selection  process  to  insure  that 
those  entering  its  units  are  fully  quali- 
fied to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of 
performance.  After  discussing  this  pro- 
cedure with  Secretary  Callaway  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Carl  Wallace,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  program  will  enhance 
the  capabilities  of  our  Army  units. 

THE    OVERALL    RECRtTITINC    PICTTTBE 

Manpower  experts  expect  that  recruit- 
ing figures  will  fluctuate  from  month 
to  month  as  the  services  learn  from 
experience.  To  the  degree  the  problems 
arise,  the  Armed  Forces  have  a  number 
of  broad  options  to  insure  that  their  mis- 
sion will  be  accomplished  without  com- 
promising quality. 
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Both  the  GAO  volunteer  force  study, 
and  the  highly  informative  Brookings 
report — prepared  for  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  Martin  Blnkln 
and  Jerome  D.  Johnston — suggest  a 
.  number  of  initiatives  which  could  reduce 
accession  requirements  and  increase  the 
potential  supply  of  fully  qualified  indi- 
viduals. 

First.  Increasing  opportimities  for 
women.  With  the  exception  of  the  Air 
Force,  no  service  has  .any  Intention  of 
substantially  increasing  its  women  ac- 
cession in  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
Army  this  year  will  take  only  12,000 
women,  up  from  9,000  last  year.  The  po- 
tential is  far  greater.  As  GAO  witnesses 
told  the  Armed  Services  Committee: 

We  are  quite  Impressed  with  the  very  rich 
supply  of  high  school  graduate  women  enter- 
ing the  work  force  each  year,  about  433,000 
who  could  pass  the  physical  examinations 
against  our  current  recruiting  program  of 
only  30,000.  So  there  is  obviously  quite  an 
opportunity  to  build  a  force  with  a  greater 
percent  of  women  In  uniform  If  It  la  desir- 
able. 

Second.  Civillanizatlon.  Both  Brook- 
ings and  GAO  have  noted  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  civilians  for  military  man- 
power is  an  alternative  that  would  not 
only  reduce  accession  requirements,  but 
could  also  decrease  the  manpower  com- 
ponent of  the  defense  budget.  A  Defense 
Department  task  force  has  identified  over 
100,000  positions  ready  for  substitution. 
The  fiscal  year  1974  program,  however, 
only  calls  for  conversion  of  31,000  spaces. 
Here  Is  the  potential  for  significant  man- 
power reform  to  sustain  the  volunteer 
force. 

Third.  Prior-service  enlistments.  By 
increasing  the  enlistment  of  men  who 
have  already  served,  the  militarSr  can 
further  enlarge  the  manpower  pooj.  Since 
this  option  also  leads  to  the  abidance 
;  of  expensive  training  costs,  current  re- 
strictions on  prior-service  enlistments 
should  be  Immediately  reviewed. 

Fourth.  Lateral  entry.  This  technique 
provides  a  means  for  the  services  to  di- 
rectly enlist  someone  with  demonstrated 
skills  at  a  pay  grade  commensurate  with 
his  civilian  acquired  training  and  ability. 
Although  a  few  minor  programs  are  in 
effect  now,  the  Brookings  report  sug- 
gests much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
area. 

There  is  another  subject  in  which  I 
have  taken  a  deep  personal  Interest — 
modernization  of  the  compensation  sys- 
tem. We  need  to  enhance  the  visibility 
and  therefore  the  effectiveness  of  present 
compensation  levels.  The  first  quadren- 
nial review  of  military  compensation — 
1967 — concluded  that  military  pay  was 
so  complex  that  the  serviceman  could 
not  make  a  rational  comparison  of  his 
wages  to  civilian  compensation. 
'  Aside  from  basic  pay,  military  wages 
also  include  quarters  and  subsistence — 
or  allowances  for  these  items — and  a 
"tax  advantage"  since  the  latter  allow- 
ances are  nontaxable.  Surveys  show  that 
men  at  the  end  of  their  first  tour  un- 
derestimate the  true  value  of  their  total 
pay  by  about  25  percent. 

The  resultant  inability  to  make  an  ac- 
curate comparison  to  civilian  wages  has 
had  an  extremely  negative  impact  upon 


recruitment  and  retention.  And  in  our 
current  compensation  system,  it  means 
that  $3  to  $4  billion  of  the  taxpayers 
money  must  be  regarded  as  Ineffectively 
spent,  since  the  serviceman  does  not  per- 
ceive the  impact  of  that  expenditure  on 
his  military  pay. 

To  correct  this  huge  wastage,  the  1967 
study  recommended  incorporating  the 
various  elements  of  compensation  into  a 
single  lump  sum  salary,  so  that  the  full 
value  of  a  man's  wages  would  be  visible 
in  his  paycheck.  The  cost  of  the  initial 
investment  for  this  program  is  far  less 
than  the  potential  savings,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  considered  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Finally,  the  most  important  action — 
which  awaits  approval  of  Congress — is 
passage  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Spe- 
cial Pay  Act.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
solve  the  remaining  manpower  prob- 
lems— health  professionals.  Reserves, 
and  technical  specialists. 

The  Special  Pay  Act  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  spring  of  1972,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Hebert, 
passed  the  House  in  the  92d  Congress 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  335  to 
37.  Despite  the  expiration  of  the  induc- 
tion authority,  this  measure  remains  un- 
considered this  session. 

Budgeted  at  $225  million,  this  cost  ef- 
fective package  requires  our  immediate 
attention.  The  selective  reenllstment  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  eliminate  a  bonus 
wlilch  is  currently  paid  to  every  in- 
dividual who  signs  up  for  a  second  tour, 
whether  or  not  his  skill  is  in  short  sup- 
ply. Nearly  $125  million  will  be  saved 
by  1978  through  this  action,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  system  which  is  directed 
only  at  skills  in  demand. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York(Mr.PiKE). 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  Chairman  very 
much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chsurman,  for  the  last  4  years  I 
have  voted  against  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill.  This  year  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill.  I  am  doing  it  for 
a  couple  of  reasons,  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  why. 

First  of  all,  the  philosophy  of  our  com- 
mittee has  not  greatly  changed  within 
the  last  year,  but  what  has  happened  Is 
that  we  have  had  a  lot  more  light  in  the 
committee.  We  have  had  some  new  mem- 
bers who  have,  in  my  judgment,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  debates  that  we 
have  had  within  our  committee.  We  are 
considering  options  and  alternatives  in 
our  committee  in  a  better  manner  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  As  far  as  I  tun  con- 
cerned, the  committee,  while  it  is  still 
loaded  in  favor  of  the  military,  is  per- 
haps less  loaded  in  favor  of  them  than 
it  used  to  be.  I  think  this  is  all  to  the 
good. 

All  of  our  committees  of  Congress  are 
loaded  to  some  extent  in  favor  of  their 
constituencies.  I  tiiink  we  would  do  less 
writing  of  the  law  on  the  floor  perhaps  if 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  were  a 
little  more  liberal  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  were  a  little  more  con- 
servative. If  our  committees  better  repre- 
sented the  structure  of  the  Congress  as  a 
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whole,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the 
temptation  to  write  the  bills  on  the  floor. 

There  is  another  reason  no  one  has 
discussed  yet.  I  think  the  militEoy  them- 
selves are  under  tremendous  pressure  to 
examine  their  procurement  bill.  The  rea- 
son for  that  pressure  is  that  so  much  of 
our  defense  budget  is  now  going  into  peo- 
ple. It  has  gone  from  42  cents  out  of  every 
defense  dollar  4  years  ago  to  56  cents  out 
of  every  defense  dollar  today.  We  have 
done  this  right  within  the  Congress.  This 
was  a  political  judgment  that  was  made. 
We  were  going  to  try  to  go  the  all-volim- 
teer  Army  route.  We  all  rolled  over  and 
said  yes,  we  are  going  to  go  the  all-volun- 
teer Army  route,  because  that  was  the 
popular  way  to  go.  However,  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  tremendously  expensive 
to  go  that  route.  So,  within  a  framework 
of  budget  sizes  even  remotely  close  to 
what  we  have  had  in  the  ptist  there  is 
going  to  be  less  money  available  for  pro- 
curement and  less  money  available  for 
research  and  development  and  less  money 
for  operations  and  maintenance  Just  be- 
cause there  has  to  be  so  very  much  more 
money  for  people  and  their  quarters  and 
their  clubs  and  all  of  the  little  entice- 
ments we  are  using  to  get  them  into  the 
service. 

I  would  like  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  preceded  me  in  the  well  that 
the  volimtary  army  is  a  success.  Well,  if 
the  voluntary  army  Is  a  success,  which  in 
my  judgment  it  is  not,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  the  Defense  Department  might  have 
gotten  97  percent  of  their  quotas,  but  the 
draft  W81S  operating  through  a  good  part 
of  that  year.  So  let  us  look  at  the  last  6 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  first  6 
months  of  this  calendar  year,  and  see 
what  happened.  In  that  case  they  only 
got  89  percent  of  their  desired  accessions, 
and  in  the  last  3  months  when  all  the 
pressure  was  off  they  only  got  83  percent 
of  their  accessions,  and  that  is  DOD-wise. 
It  is  worse  than  that  in  the  Army.  In  the 
last  3  months  the  Army  was  26  percent 
short  of  their  accession  requirements,  the 
Navy  was  29  percent  short  and  obviously 
there  Is  huge  pressiure  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  cut  down  this  bill. 

So  I  will  vote  for  It  because  I  like  the 
way  the  committee  has  been  consider- 
ing alternatives.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
it  because  I  think  there  has  been  pres- 
sure already  to  cut  It  down.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  think  everything  that 
is  in  it  is  right  or  necessary,  and  I  will 
offer  a  couple  of  amendments.  And  I  want 
to  describe  them  briefly.  One  has  to  do 
with  the  B-1  bomber.  Last  year  we  au- 
thorized $444.5  million  for  the  B-1 
bomber.  That  was  last  year's  bite.  This 
year's  bite  is  more  than  that:  it  is  $473.5 
million. 

By  spending  $444.5  million  last  year  the 
program  has  slipped  by  10  months  and 
increased  in  cost  by  $1.2  billion  dollars. 
So  I  am  going  to  offer  sin  amendment 
to  cut  out  the  B-1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  other  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  4,  following  "training"  insert 
the  following: 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974  none  of  the 
above-mentioned  active  duty  forces  shall  be 
stationed  or  based  in  any  nation  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  that  nation  where  the  nation  in 
question  is  expending  a  smaller  proportion  of 
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Its  gross  national  product  on  its  own  defense 
than  does  the  United  States  or  has  failed  to 
ofllcially  notify  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  that 
henceforth  its  commitment  to  its  own  de- 
fense in  terms  of  its  own  gross  national  prod- 
uct shaU  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  year  1074  and  subse- 
quent years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  congressional 
efforts  dating  from  the  early  1960's  to 
equalize  the  disproportionate  burdens 
shared  by  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
its  partners  in  the  NATO  alliance,  we  are 
already  well  into  the  1970's  without  hav- 
ing achieved  any  meaningful  progress  in 
this  direction  despite  warnings  and  indi- 
cators, both  ominous  and  hopeful,  that 
we  should  have  been  bending  every  effort 
to  do  so. 

It  is  now  well  past  the  11th  hour.  The 
U.S.  dollar  now  gasping  for  breath  on 
foreign  exchanges  may  well  be  a  direct 
casualty,  beyond  hope  of  immediate 
resuscitation,  of  the  astonishing  generos- 
ity which  has  characterized  U.S.  efforts 
in  defense  of  other  nations,  even  when 
the  objective  evidence  was  that  recipient 
nations  were  less  in  need  of  help  than  we 
were  and,  by  any  statistical  measure, 
seemed  less  concerned  about  the  threat 
to  their  own  national  survival  than  we 
were. 

Ten  years  ago.  In  one  of  his  more 
memorable  pronouncements,  John  F. 
Kennedy  said: 

Let  us  reexamme  our  attitude  toward  the 
cold  war — We  mxist  deal  with  the  world  as  It 
is — not  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  18  years  been  different. 

Ilils  was  and  still  is  an  admirable  in- 
jimction,  but  how  much  of  it,  I  wonder, 
have  we  absorbed  in  the  past  10  years, 
let  alone  the  18  which  preceded  it? 

Remarkably  little,  I  would  say,  on  the 
basis  of  the  status  quo  of  the  NATO  part- 
nership— particularly  our  share  of  it — 
which  has  been  allowed  to  persist,  little 
changed,  year  after  year  sifter  year. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since 
the  United  States,  towering  above  them 
both  militarily  and  economically,  took 
up  station  beside  its  European  aUies,  and 
unfurled  its  unique  nuclear  umbrella. 
The  United  States  giant  still  stands  there 
today,  resolutely  holding  that  umbrella 
aloft,  through  arctic  blast  and  scorching 
heat — and  apparently  heedless  of  all  that 
has  been  taking  place  about  him.  Mili- 
tarily, he  is  as  imposing  as  ever;  eco- 
nomically, he  is  beginning  to  ravel 
around  the  edges.  Others,  looking  up  at 
him  with  awe  and  pity,  could  comment 
as  the  Manchester  Guardian  did  only 
last  May: 

To  suggest  that  Europe's  economic  prog- 
ress justifies  the  view  that  the  United  States 
should  no  longer  bear  all  the  alliance's  costs, 
obligations,  and  responsibilities  is  no  more 
than  a  truism — as  is  the  reminder  that  all 
the  member  nations  of  this  coalition  orig- 
inally designed  to  bar  the  way  to  communism 
now  practise  an  extensive  policy  of  coopera- 
tion with  Moscow  and  Peking  In  a  new  atmos- 
phere of  detente. 

The  truism  referred  to  in  that  state- 
ment— that  Europe's  economic  progress 
Justifies  the  view  that  the  United  States 
should  no  longer  bear  all  the  alliance's 
costs,  obligations,  and  responsibilities — 
would  have  been  found  to  be  abundemtly 


clear  even  back  in  the  esirly  1960's  when 
the  late  President  Kennedy  urged  us  to 
reexamine  our  attitudes  in  the  light  of 
the  world  as  it  actually  is.  By  that  time. 
Europe  had  not  only  recovered  from  the 
wounds  of  World  Wtu-  II  but  had 
achieved,  as  well,  a  population  base 
greater  than  Russia's  and  sm  industrial 
capacity  as  powerful  as  our  own. 

Despite  this,  and  as  late  as  1966  In 
Senate  hearings  featuring  Gen.  Laurls 
Norstad,  then  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, as  witness.  Senator  Symington 
could  be  hesu-d  complaining: 

I  think  we  are  running  out  of  money.  K  It 
is  so  important,  as  I  gather  it  is  from  your 
testimony,  that  we  maintain  our  position  In 
Europe — we  have  lived  up  to  our  commit- 
ments 100  percent  for  20  years,  including 
those  years  you  were  the  head  of  SHAPE — 
Why  do  these  people  not  live  up  to  their  com- 
mitments?— all  of  them  have  Increased  their 
gold  and  reserves,  some  as  much  as  600  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years. 

Genersd  Norstad  went  on  to  agree  with 
the  Senator — and  remember  that  the 
year  wsis  1966,  when  the  idea  of  sm  of- 
ficial devsduation  of  the  dollar  would 
have  been  scoffed  at — that  "the  most 
importsuit  single  item"  to  be  discussed  in 
U.S.  poUcy  with  regard  to  NATO  "is  the 
value  of  the  dollar." 

That  exchange  occurred  sdmost  7 
years  to  the  day  over  In  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  room. 
Nothing  has  changed  since.  Our  NATO 
partners  su-e  showing  about  the  same  de- 
gree of  urgency  in  shouldering  their 
•  share  of  the  burden  sis  always — which  Is 
to  say  none  at  all.  The  only  thing  that 
perhaps  needs  updating  is  Senator 
Symington's  present  indicative  "we  are 
running  out  of  money"  to  the  more  per- 
fect "we  have  run  out  of  money." 

Twenty-five  years  and  a  trillion  de- 
fense dollars  later,  that  tireless  upholder 
of  the  nuclear  umbrella  for  sJl  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  is  begbining  to  feel 
the  pinch  and  is  becoming  the  darkly 
humorous  butt  of  such  Jokes  as  David 
Brlnkley  has  recently  reported  from 
London. 

Perhaps  you  were  listening  the  night 
he  reported  the  one  about  the  ubiquitous 
smd  well-heeled  Japanese  tourist  who  has 
all  but  replaced  American  tourist  trade 
abroad  smd  who  excitedly  reported  to  a 
London  bobby  that  his  pocket  had  been 
picked  and  that  he  was  missing  all  his 
yen.  "It  happens  all  the  time,  sir,"  the 
bobby  assured  him — "probably  some 
American  gentlemen  who  hasr"  eaten  In 
3  days." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  curious  reversal  of  eco- 
nomic fortimes  between  the  victor  smd 
the  vanquished  which  has  occurred  since 
Worlfl  War  n.  In  our  efforts  to  shore  up 
the  defenses  of  our  allies  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  common  fight  against 
the  ruthless  spread  of  communism,  we 
have  spent  some  $5  billion  per  year  on 
military  and  related  foreign  aid.  Since 
1965,  we  have  seen  the  nations^  debt 
doubU  Itself,  the  cost  of  living  climb  by 
38  percent,  and  the  defense  budget — 
one-quarter  of  it  dedicated  to  Europe  de- 
fense— rise  50  percent. 

While  continuing  to  mismanage  our 


flnanclsJ  house,  we  have  continued  to 
show  a  commitment  to  NATO  which  Is 
singular  when  viewed  In  relation  to  the 
commitment  shown  by  our  partners  in 
the  alliance.  In  1971,  the  United  States 
wtK  devoting  7.3  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  to  defense — again,  one- 
quarter  of  It  dedicated  to  European  de- 
fense— while  our  European  partners  were 
allocating  only  3.7  percent  of  their  own 
GNP  for  their  own  defense.  The  continu- 
ing economic  vigor  of  Germany  today  is 
attributable  in  no  small  part  to  the  con- 
tinuing disposition  of  the  United  States 
to  subsidize  the  defense  of  even  very  rich 
nations.  We  might  well  look  with  envy  at 
Japsui,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
which  spends  less  than  1  percent  of  its 
GNP  for  military  purposes  and  which 
has  no  military  aid  clients  In  a  part  of 
the  world  where  we  have  plenty. 

The  cost  of  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Europe  is  estimated  by  con- 
gressional sources  to  run  between  $15 
to  $17  billion  per  year.  The  Pentagon 
states  it  is  "only"  $4  billion— the  differ- 
ential between  maintaining  319.000 
troops  plus  miUtary  dependents  in  Eu- 
rope as  opposed  to  maintaining  them 
here  in  the  United  States.  Regardless  of 
whose  figures  you  believe,  you  have  to 
believe  that  the  dollar  is  in  deep  trouble 
abroad,  and  that  is  in  no  small  part  due 
to  the  balance-of -payment  deficits  rolled 
up  year  after  year  in  consequence  of  our 
zesilous  efforts  in  the  defense  of  other 
nations  than  those  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  msike  in  their  own  behalf.  Our 
subsidizing  of  their  defense  has  freed 
their  economies  of  such  burdensome  re- 
straint and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  their  currencies  seem  to  wsuc  in  vigor 
as  ours  continues  to  wane. 

According  to  a  Commerce  Department 
study  for  1972,  U.S.  military  expenditures 
in  Western  Europe  have  accoimted  for 
almost  25  percent  of  this  Nation's  total 
worldwide  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
To  persist  in  this  policy  exceeds  simple 
altruism  to  the  point  of  sheer  fiscal  mad- 
ness. If  it  continues,  we  will  have  noth- 
ing to  be  altruistic  with. 

While  quite  obviously  the  sunendment 
I  am  proposing  is  of  extreme  significance 
to  the  continuation  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance, it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
discontinuance  of  that  alliance.  That  Is 
neither  my  desire  nor  my  intent. 

Rather  the  amendment  seeks  to  dis- 
tribute the  financial  burden,  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  particularly,  more  equal- 
ly among  the  partners  to  the  alliance 
than  they  have  ever  been  SM^customed  to 
shoulder. 

There  are  doubtless  many  in  this 
Chamber  who  do  not  need  to  be  told  the 
facts  of  life,  that  although  the  current 
projection  of  U.S.  defense  costs  are  7.5 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  for 
1972,  such  NATO  partners  as  West  Ger- 
msmy  will  be  spending  only  4  i}ercent  of 
Its  gross  national  product  for  the  same 
purposes.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  why 
West  Germany  devotes  more  of  its  GNP 
to  domestic  social  programs  than  does 
the  United  States,  why  it  has  a  lower 
imemployment  rate  than  ours,  why  we 
can  find  no  money  for  such  things  as  day 
care  centers  but  that  West  Germany  has 
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one  of  the  most  advanced  day  care  pro- 
grams in  the  world,  or  why  the  Deutsche 
mark  daily  grows  stronger  on  interna- 
tional exchanges  while  the  dolleu*  grows 
progressively  weaker?  For  those  who 
need  to  be  told  the  facts  of  life  of  what 
our  lopsided  commitment  to  NATO  has 
entailed,  I  would  highly  recommend  a 
reading  of  the  outstanding  report  on  the 
subject  produced  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  NATO  Commitments,  chaired  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri, 
William  J.  Randall,  and  which  was  re- 
printed in  fiill  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  July  19. 

Although  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  United  States  should  insist 
on  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  costs 
of  defending  Europe  within  the  context 
of  the  NATO  alliance,  there  no  doubt  re- 
mains a  sizable  bloc  of  colleagues  fear- 
ful of  unilateral  action  to  promote  this 
and  who  will  caution  that  we  should  not 
do  it  "now"  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  for- 
getting, perhaps,  that  this  has  become  a 
cliche  of  debate  on  this  Issue  for  a  dozen 
years,  beginning  in  earnest  following 
France's  withdrawal  in  1966. 

Everyone  agreed  back  then  that  the 
time  was  ripe  to  force  a  redistribution  of 
the  burden,  but  the  "let's  don't  do  It 
now"  view  prevailed.  As  voiced  by  Gen- 
eral Norstad,  it  was  let's  don't  do  it  now 
because — 

It  you  withdraw  all  of  your  so-called  tac- 
tical forces — you  leave  yourself  In  a  position 
where  you  have  no  choice  between  nothing 
and  all-out  thermonuclear  war. 

Those  who  would  succeed  the  general 
In  his  distinguished  post  as  SACEUR 
would  reinforce  the  let's  don't  do  it 
now  view,  as  Oeneral  Lemnitzer  did  in 
1970. 

Let's  don't  do  it  now,  he  suggested 
because — 

Any  further  unilateral  reductions  by  the 
United  States  would  be  the  wrong  action 
at  the  wrong  time. 

Let's  don't  do  it  now,  said  his  suc- 
cessor in  1971.  General  Goodpaster,  be- 
cause— 

We  Americans  and  our  NATO  allies  can- 
not afford  to  further  reduce  our  already  lim- 
ited forces  imless  and  until  reciprocal  and 
mutual  force  reductions  are  made  by  our 
potential  adversaries. 

In  1972,  it  was  NATO  Ambassador 
David  Kennedy,  who  said  let's  don't  do  it 
now. 

He  said : 

This  would  be  very  badly  taken  by  our 
Exiropean  allies  and  very  widely  i^preclated 
by  the  Russians.  I  don't  think  a  few  troops 
elfher  way  would  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference, but  we  must  keep  strong  In  this 
period  as  we  move  Into  the  (European  se- 
curity) conference  with  Russia.  Very  large 
changes  would  be  unthinkable  and  would 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  alliance.  We 
cannot  permit  it  to  happen.  The  time  to  move 
downward  Is  when  we  get  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment. 

This  year,  the  cliche  of  debate  will  be 
let's  don't  do  it  now  because  later  on  this 
year,  we  might  nnally  be  sitting  down 
with  the  Russians  to  talk  about  the  long- 
stalled  Issue  of  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  between  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  first  raised  back  in 


1968.  What  It  will  be  next  year,  God  only 
knows. 

There  Is  not  certainty,  however,  that 
even  If  we  do  it  now,  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  George  Washington  from 
sinking  out  of  sight  in  his  oval  frame  on 
the  plummeting  dollar.  We  may  seek  to 
control  events,  but  there  is  no  assurance 
that  events  are  not  going  to  control  us 
and  force  us,  before  long,  to  seek  positive 
relief  from  having  shouldered  far  more 
than  our  shsire  of  the  NATO  burden  all 
these  years. 

But  if  we  dare  look  at  the  world  as  it 
really  is,  we  might  conclude  that  more 
than  14  years  separate  the  event  of  one 
Russian  leader  banging  his  shoe  on  a 
desk  at  the  UJ^.,  giving  one  U.S.  Presi- 
dent a  rather  bad  scare  in  Vienna  some- 
time later,  and  the  more  recent  event  of 
a  champagne  toast  and  jokes  exchanged 
by  another  Russian  leader  and  another 
U.S.  President  upon  the  conclusion  of  a 
renunciation  of  force  agreement.  Diplo- 
matically, the  distance  between  those 
events  should  be  measured  in  light  years. 

If  SKceptance  of  the  amendment  I  am 
ofTering  involves  some  calculated  risk, 
and  I  would  agree  that  it  probably  does, 

1  would  still  strongly  suggest  that  failure 
to  seize  this  or  any  other  like  op{X)rtunity 
involves  the  far  greater  risk  of  sapping 
the  economic  vitality  of  this  Nation  to 
the  point  where  the  choice  will  be  made 
for  us. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  . 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  reading  this  act,  and  particularly 
section  601,  and  I  am  quite  concerned.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  provisions. 
One  provision  says: 

That  nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  support  of  ac- 
tions required  to  Insure  the  safe  and  orderly 
withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  U.S.  forces 
from  southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release 
of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Well,  are  not  both  of  these  events  al- 
ready accomplished? 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  if  that  is  not  so? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  that  the 
language  is  fully  explained  in  the  report. 
That  language  has  been  left  in  there  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  it  in  there,  and  it  is  explained  in  de- 
tail in  the  report.  On  page  82  of  the  com- 
mittee report  it  says: 

Logically,  therefore,  these  obsolete  refer- 
ences both  in  the  affirmative  grant  of  author- 
ity and  in  the  restrictive  provisions  of  section 
801  should  have  been  deleted  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  Department  of  Defense,  how- 
ever, was  reluctant  to  reconunend  these  de- 
letions in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  infer- 
ences that  reasons  other  than  obsolescence 
were  the  underlying  motivation  for  seeking 
relief  from  existing  restrictions  .  .  . 

And  they  recommended  not  to  modify 
the  existing  statutory  language. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  have  read  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  that  that  is  not  the 
only  obsolescence  in  the  report  because 
if  one  reads  further  the  repwrt  indicates 
that  there  is  a  breakdown  in  the  negoti- 
ations for  a  cease-fire  in  Laos.  Today's 


newspapers  Indicate  the  contrary.  We 
are  providing  $1.3  billion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  any  determination  as  to  whether 
the  cease-fire  has  broken  down,  without 
any  guidelines  whatsoever,  without  any 
authorization  to  continue  a  war.  I  should 
also  like  to  add,  that  in  the  same  com- 
mittee report  there  is  another  section 
that  also  gives  an  idea  as  to  the  full 
measure  of  our  commitment  to  obso- 
lescence. I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  committee  recognizes,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  acknowledged  that 
some  of  the  language  of  this  section  no 
longer  reflects  the  current  factual  situation. 
For  example,  there  are  references  In  each  of 
the  sentences  of  section  601  to  "free  world 
forces"  in  support  of  Vietnamese  Forces;  In 
fact,  however,  the  "free  world  forces"  have 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  and  their  reintro- 
duction  is  prohibited  by  the  Paris  Agreement 
of  January  27,  1973.  Ending  the  War,  Restor- 
ing Peace  in  Vietnam.  Similarly,  with  respect 
to  the  proviso  of  the  third  sentence  of  section 
601,  U.S.  Forces  have  also  withdrawn  from 
Vletnxun  and  the  Americans  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  have  returned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
any  more  time.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  iriSERT.  I  yield  the  rest  of  our 
•  time    to    the    gentlewoman   from   New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  how  much  we  spent  in  this  kind 
of  military  sissistance  for  this  area  In 
1967? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Is  the  gentlewoman  ask- 
ing me  the  question? 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  should  Uke  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman,  who  seems  to  have 
more  information  than  I  do. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  My  information  Is  that  in 
this  area  we  spent  $1.2  billion  in  1967. 
which  was  the  height  of  our  military 
activity  in  Indochina,  and  today  in 
1973 — after  we  have  had  a  Paris  Agree- 
ment and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
cease-fire  has  broken  down,  and  we  still 
see  today  that  there  is  negotiation  to- 
ward agreement  in  Laos) — we  are  asking 
for  $1.3  billion  without  any  meaningful 
definition  of  under  what  conditions  aid 
should  be  given  as  is  at  least  provided  in 
the  bill  of  the  other  body.  EssentiaUy 
what  it  is  a  war  in  Laos  and  in  Cambodia, 
and  I  see  no  justification  for  it.  I  am 
shocked.  It  is  like  being  in  another  world. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  There  is  nothing  in  here 
for  Csmibodia  at  all. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  meant  Vietnam;  excuse 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  some  remarks  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1974.  I  strongly  favor  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  but  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  extravapant.  I  probably  will  vote  for 
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final  passage,  but  I  will  be  supporting  a 
number  of  amendments  to  reduce  the 
total  cost,  and  I  am  planning  to  offer  at 
least  one  amendment  myself. 

While  we  are  considering  this  bill,  I 
think  we  ought  to  keep  the  words  of 
President  Nixon  in  mind  insofar  as  con- 
gressional budget  responsibility  is  con- 
cerned. In  announcing  phase  IV,  the 
President  said : 

I  will  take  those  steps  that  I  can  take 
administratively  to  reach  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974.  I  shall 
start  by  ordering  the  number  of  Federal 
Civilian  personnel  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear 
1974  total  below  the  number  now  budgeted. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
work  with  the  agencies  on  this  and  other 
reductions.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  assist  In 
this  effort.  Without  its  cooperation,  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal  cannot  be  reallsticaUy 
expected. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  has  warned 
that  his  Defense  budget  should  be  pro- 
tected, but  I  agree  with  his  general  fiscal 
policies  more  than  with  his  specific 
priorities,  especially  his  military  priori- 
ties. I  believe  we  must  hold  the  line  on 
spending.  I  have  consistently  backed  rea- 
sonable proposals  to  hold  down  our 
spending  desires  on  the  domestic  front. 
Surely  at  least  equal  vigor  is  called  for  in 
attempting  to  hold  down  military 
spending. 

The  balanced  budget  has  no  special 
magic,  but  it  is  a  symbolic,  if  elusive  goal 
which,  when  reached,  will  be  the  first 
solid  signal  that  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  Government 
really  mean  business  on  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

It  appears  that  with  the  total  money 
tOready,  or  soon  to  be,  authorized,  we 
will  have  busted  our  own  budget  ceil- 
ing. Nothing  can  have  a  greater  negative 
effect  on  our  attempts  to  hold  down  in- 
flation. We  must  make  every  effort  to 
control  Government  spending.  I  believe 
that  there  is  enough  fat  on  the  Defense 
budget  to  significantly  move  us  toward 
our  budget  ceiling,  and  I  Intend  to  do  all 
I  can  to  reach  that  goal. 

This  military  authorization  bill  rep- 
resents our  best  chance,  and  perhaps  last 
chance  as  well,  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
ductions in  our  total  spending  to  achieve 
a  bsdanced  budget.  Since  the  major 
spending  bills  are  well  along  in  the  leg^- 
lative  process,  and  several  are  well  in  ex- 
cess of  budget  figures,  this  military  au- 
thorization is  the  one  remaining  bill 
through  which  we  can  hold  our  spending 
to  $267  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

It  would  be  too  easy  in  considering  this 
bill  to  state  negative  opinions  about  our 
Armed  Services  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Although  I  will  support  amend- 
ments reducing  the  bill  before  us  today. 
I  do  favor  a  strong,  suflQcient  national 
defense,  and  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  all  branches  of  our 
Armed  Services  are  all  sincere  in  bring- 
ing before  us  what  they  perceive  to  be 
our  defense  needs.  I  believe  that  the  men 
and  women  who  have  formulated  these 
requests  believe  them  to  be  what  is  really 
needed  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  grateful  to  these  dedicated 
people.  I  would  not  want  less  than  is 
necessary  for  national  security  myself. 

However,  I  do  take  exception  to  some 


requests  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  ratified  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  now 
before  us  for  final  House  approval.  This 
includes  the  B-1  bomber,  the  CVN-70. 
the  troop  strength  levels,  the  LHA  as- 
sault ships  and  the  speedup  on  the  Tri- 
dent program.  I  intend  to  back  efforts  to 
change  some  of  these  spending  requests 
and  the  policy  impUcations  which  ap- 
proval of  some  of  these  programs  would 
mean.  I  do  so  not  because  I  have  any 
ax  to  grind  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  do  so  with  the  conviction  that 
some  of  these  requests  au-e  perhaps  de- 
sirable, but  also  probably  not  absolutely 
necessary  at  this  time.  To  authorize  those 
which  are  not  necessary  to  national  se- 
curity would  be  wasteful. 

The  best  way  to  make  safe  and  signifi- 
cant cost  reductions  is  in  military  man- 
power. I  understand  that  personnel  costs 
represent  more  than  one-half  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  A  small  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  military  personnel  is  consistent 
with  our  withdrawal  in  Indochina  and 
our  new  policy  of  negotiation  and  friend- 
ship. This  might  yield  savings  which 
could  give  us  a  balanced  budget  this  year. 

As  we  enter  the  post-cold-war  era,  and 
perhaps  of  equal  importance,  the  post- 
industrial  age,  old  standards  and  views  of 
defense  and  foreign  policy  must  change 
with  the  times.  Our  new  defense  policy 
ought  to  recognize  the  need  for  national 
security  but  be  geared  to  sufBciency:  we 
should  maintain  the  deterrent  force  and 
flexible  reponse  while  avoiding  tSie  en- 
trapment of  arms  competition  with  other 
countries.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  stop  development  and  research  of 
new  weapons  and  weapons  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  need  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  deploy  each  new  generation  of 
weaponry  unless  it  Is  needed  as  a  deter- 
rent. 

Our  manpower  requirements  should 
change  from  one  of  as  many  ranks  as 
possible  to  one  of  a  select,  highly  trained 
and  combat-ready  force  capable  of  be- 
ing a  short-term,  conventional  deterrent 
in  a  flexible -response  strategy. 

I  believe  that  as  long  as  we  live  in  a 
modem  world  we  will  need  smd  have  an 
Army  and  a  Department  of  Defense.  The 
question  I  raise  is  what  sort  and  size 
Army  Is  needed  to  be  a  credible  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  in  our  changing 
world.  Also,  what  sort  of  advanced  weap- 
ons systems  are  best  suited  for  sufBciency 
in  light  of  attitudes  and  equipment  of 
other  nations  in  the  world. 

I  take  my  stance  against  some  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  with  some 
regret  but  with  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration. I  hope  that  this  body  as  a 
whole  also  will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
what  is  t>eing  proposed  and  what  is  really 
needed.  I  particularly  hope  that  favor- 
able consideration  be  given  to  my  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  size  of  the  oflScer 
corps  and  to  the  Esch-Carter  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  been  seriously  con- 
cerned in  recent  years  about  the  survival 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 


priations, supported  by  the  entire  House, 
have  repeatedly  indicated  their  support 
for  a  Coast  Guard  Reserve  sufBcient  to 
carry  out  the  wartime  missions  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  There  have  been  repeated 
efforts  to  reduce  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  spite  of  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  war- 
time mls^ons  and  manpower  require- 
ments of  me  Coast  Guard  have  Increased 
substantia&y. 

Again  this  year  an  effort  was  made  to 
reduce  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  see  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has,  in  its  report  on  H  Jl.  9286. 
taken  a  firm  stand  in  opposing  a  further 
reduction  in  the  authorized  strength,  and 
has  maintained  that  strength  at  the 
fiscal  year  1973  level  of  11,800.  I  would, 
also,  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  specific  statements  of  the 
committee  in  its  report,  No.  93-383.  On 
page  76  the  committee  says: 

with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
the  committee  continues  to  believe  that  a 
Selected  Reserve  strength  figure  of  approxi- 
mately 17,000  Is  more  nearly  reflective  of  re- 
quirements than  the  11,800  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends  for  FY  1974.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach  that  higher  figure 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  second  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee, although  made  in  specific  reference 
to  the  Naval  Reserve,  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant, and  applies  to  the  authorized  Se- 
lected Reserve  strengths  of  all  of  the 
armed  services. 

The  committee  says,  on  page  76 : 
The  authorization  Is  a  fioor,  and  does  not 
preclude  attempts  to  achieve  the  true  re- 
quirment.  This  fioor  Is  merely  a  base  from 
which  strengths  can  be  rebuilt  to  the  man- 
ning level  objectives  commensurate  with  ef- 
fective mobilization  and  deployment  in  an 
emergency. 

This  clear  statement  of  congressional 
Intent  that  the  authorized  strength  is  a 
fioor  is  especially  significant  with  respect 
to  the  Coast  Guard,  which  has  previously 
permitted  its  Selected  Reserve  to  fall  be- 
low the  fioor  established  by  the  Congress 
on  several  occasions. 

The  committee's  continued  belief 
"that  a  Selected  Reservp  strength  fig- 
ure of  aproximately  17,000  is  more  near- 
ly reflective  of  requirements  than  the 
11,800"  and  that  "every  effort  should 
be  made  to  reach  that  higher  figure  In 
years  ahead"  is  also  extremely  impor- 
tant. Testimony  has  shown,  according  to 
the  committee  report,  that  "there  is  a 
mobilization  requirement  within  30  days 
for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  of  approxi- 
mately 23,000."  As  the  committee,  and 
the  Congress,  and  the  Coast  Guard  well 
know,  the  Selected  Reserve  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  those  wartime  missions 
for  which  an  early  re^xtnse  is  required — 
an  early  response  which  cannot  be  met 
by  calling  other  components  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  or  by  recallmg  retired 
personnel.  I  trust  that  the  Coast  Guard 
will  respect  the  committee's  view  that 
a  Selected  Reserve  of  approximately  17.- 
000  Is  required  to  meet  its  early  resixinse 
wartime  missions. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nsmie 
Trident  has  been  given  to  a  new  genera- 
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tion  of  ballistic  missile  carrying  sub- 
marines. This  Trident  system  is  being 
developed  to  insure  that  our  Nation  re- 
tains a  viable  strategic  deterrent  system 
in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  Trident 
is  not  based  on  any  single  additional 
or  recent  threat;  however,  the  Soviets 
have  been  working  to  attain  a  capability 
of  neutralizing  our  Polaris  submarines 
ever  since  the  first  one  went  to  sea 
12  years  ago.  Introduction  of  systems 
such  as  the  Moskva  class  helicopter 
equipped  ASW  ships  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  significant  R.  &  D. 
efforts  are  being  translated  into  hard- 
ware systems.  These  signals  indicate  that 
we  cannot  afford  inaction. 

Trident  submarines  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future  by  reducing  the 
phenomena,  such  as  noise,  which  permit 
an  enemy  to  detect  and  destroy  our  sub- 
marines. Additionally,  the  ship  is  being 
designed  for  ease  of  maintenance  and 
operation.  Improved  logistic  support,  de- 
creased "turn  around  time"  and  longer 
intervals  between  overhauls  all  Increase 
the  availability  of  this  submarine  for 
patrol  while  decreasing  the  life  cycle 
drain  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  A  Trident 
submarine  force  will  be  less  expensive 
to  operate  for  a  given  number  of  missiles 
in  a  "ready  on  station"  status  than  cur- 
rent Poseidon  submarines.  First,  since 
the  Trident  submarine  can  carry  50  per- 
cent more  missiles,  there  can  be  35  per- 
cent fewer  Trident's  on  alert  than  would 
be  required  utilizing  Poseidon  subma- 
rines. Second,  with  the  longer  patrol  pe- 
riod for  Trident,  there  will  be  fewer  refits 
required  per  year.  Finally,  the  increased 
reliability  of  this  new  class  submarine 
will  allow  shorter  reflt  periods  than  for 
the  older  Poseidon  submarine. 

It  Is  particularly  desirable  to  have  the 
flexibility  of  continental  basing  of  a 
strategic  deterrent  force  for  both  security 
and  economic  reasons.  This  option  be- 
comes available  with  the  longer  range 
Trident  missile.  Our  submarines  can  be 
"on  target"  upon  leaving  port  and  tran- 
sit times  to  patrol  areas  are  avoided.  We 
will  not  be  forced  to  separate  our  crews 
from  their  families  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary due  to  the  need  to  fly  our  people  and 
material  support  overseas.  This  factor 
will  aid  retention  efforts  considerably 
and  in  the  process  help  contain  overall 
defense  personnel  training  costs  which 
have  increased  at  an  alarming  rate  in 
recent  years. 

In  brief,  we  must  support  this  Trident 
system,  which  will  be  quieter,  faster,  bet- 
ter equipped,  and  more  cost-effective 
than  her  predecessors.  By  lending  our 
support  today,  we  can  ensure  this  Na- 
tion's survivability  to  threats  which  may 
emerge  over  the  next  30  years. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  the  United  States 
must  have  a  strong,  adequate  defense 
and  the  military  capability  to  protect 
our  basic  national  interests  and  properly 
fulfill  oiu-  treaty  c<Hnmitments.  However, 
the  legislation  being  debated  today  does 
not  really  accomplish  this  goal.  It  simply 
carries  forward  grossly  distorted  and 
misdirected  priorities  which  serve  to 
seriously  damage  and  Ignore  a  variety  of 
pressing  domestic  problems.  This  meas- 


ure makes  a  mockery  of  past  and  pres- 
ent complex  diplomatic  negotiations 
which  seek  to  effect  a  detente  with  pow- 
ers with  whom  we  have  been  at  odds  for 
many  years  and  to  bring  an  end  to 
actual  armed  hostilities.  The  military 
procurement  bill  is  based  upon  assump- 
tions and  conditions  which  have  not  ex- 
isted for  15  or  20  years.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  military 
spending  measure  which,  in  the  main,  is 
based  on  assumptions  which  are  no 
longer  relevant  to  changing  world  con- 
ditions. How  can  the  American  taxpayer 
be  asked  to  support  a  theoretically 
peacetime  defense  money  bill  at  a  level 
higher  than  in  any  year  during  the  war 
In  Vietnam?  It  is  ciurious  to  note — and 
Is  indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  our  Mili- 
tary Kstablishment — that  this  is  the  first 
timer  in  America's  history  that  defense 
expenditures  have  risen  after  a  war. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
once  again  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
Pentagon's  most  eflfectlve  lobbyist  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  am  sure  that  the  commit- 
tee will  be  quick  to  note  that  it  made  a 
number  of  reductions  in  the  administra- 
tion's request.  It  is  important  to  bear  In 
mind,  however,  that  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  of  the  2.6  percent  cut  which 
the  committee  made,  every -reduction  re- 
sulted from  a  prior  Def ens^.  Department 
decision  regarding  the  aCfected  program 
and,  In  some  Instances,  were  suggested 
by  the  DOD  it.^elf.  On  those  occasions 
when  the  committee  did  decide  to  reduce 
authorizations  for  certain  weajjons  sys- 
tems, the  funds  which  could  have  been 
saved  were  frequently  allocated  to  some 
other  weapons  system.  As  a  consequence 
we  are  confronted  with  a  measure  which 
contains  a  nimiber  of  highly  question- 
able systems — such  as  the  Trident  nu- 
clear submarines,  the  ill-fated  LHA  sis- 
sault  ship,  ABMs  and  SAM-D  anti-air- 
craft missUes — whiich,  if  cut,  could  save 
almost  $1  ^2  billion.  This  figure  does  not 
Include  an  additional  potential  saving  of 
almost  $3  billion  If  we  have  the  good 
sense  to  reject  the  ftmds  authorized  for 
the  construction  of  the  CVN-70  nuclear 
carrier. 

One  issue  which  shotild  be  subject  to 
the  closest  possible  scrutiny  of  the  Con- 
gress is  that  of  the  current  level  of  mili- 
tary forces,  particularly  those  stationed 
overseas.  The  swollen  military  presence 
of  600,000  men  and  women  overseas  cer- 
tainly contributes  neither  to  this  coun- 
try's national  security  nor  to  that  of  the 
nations  in  which  they  are  stationed.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  costs  of  our 
overseas  military  presence  is  almost  $30 
billion  armually  and  that  this  figure 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  our 
serious  balance-of -payments  deficit.  Fur- 
thermore, how  is  it  possible  to  justify 
continuing  this  burdensome  expense  for 
mlhtary  personnel  serving  in  either  non- 
defense  positions  or  in  frequently  coun- 
terproductive or  fruitless  foreign  policy 
initiatives.  I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  the 
argxunent  that  it  is  either  in  our  inter- 
ests or  in  oiur  capabilities  to  defend  some 
65  or  more  nations  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  just  managed  to  shed  one  sense- 
less military  misadventure  and  must  at 
all  costs  avoid  becoming  embroiled  in 
any  future  ones.  I  fail  to  understand,  for 


example,  why  we  must  maintain  some 
38,000  military  perswmel  in  South  Korea 
when  the  ROK  Army  has  proved  Its  ef- 
fectiveness in  Vietnam  and  when  the  war 
In  that  country  ended  some  20  years  ago. 
Why  is  it  in  our  national  interest  to 
maintain  9,000  service  personnel  in 
Taiwan  at  a  time  when  accelerated  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  establish  a  work- 
ing relationship  with  mainland  China? 
I  believe  ample  proof  exists  that  the 
number  of  n.S.  military  persoimel  sta- 
tioned overseas  Is  far  more  than  is  ne- 
cessitated either  by  treaty  commitments 
or  by  our  national  security  requirements. 
Certainly  the  deplosmients  of  large  nimi- 
bers  of  American  military  personnel 
overseas  were  made  as  a  consequence  of 
a  world  situation  which  has  changed 
drastically  and  the  conditions  and  the- 
ories prevailing  at  that  time  are  no 
longer  valid.  There  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained  from  maintaining  the  status  quo 
as  far  as  our  overseas  troop  deployments 
are  concerned  in  defiance  of  changed 
world  conditions. 

Further,  essential  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  requiring  greater  efficien- 
cies in  the  basic  area  of  military  per- 
sonnel. Consider  the  fact  that  only  15 
percent  of  the  military  are  combat 
forces.  Consider  also  the  fact  that  there 
are  presently  more  field  grade  and  high- 
er officers  now  than  during  the  Second 
World  War  when  there  were  more  than 
12  million  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Surely  economies  can  be  under- 
taken and  substantial  savings  achieved 
by  requiring  the  military  to  use  man- 
power more  efficiently,  through  reduc- 
tions in  troop  level  requests  as  well  as 
current  troop  strengths  In  selected 
locations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  long  past 
that  we  begin  focusing  our  priorities  and 
resources  on  those  problems  which  are 
plaguing  our  own  citizens  and  constitu- 
ents— unemployment,  housing,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  mass  transportation; 
air  and  water  pollution,  a  rampant  infla- 
tion and  soaring  taxes,  among  the  myr- 
iad of  difficult  situations  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  Meaningful  initiatives 
could  be  taken  on  many  of  these  prob- 
lems by  using  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
overruns  on  many  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems which  this  measure  seeks  to  au- 
thorize. Instead  of  furnishing  generals 
and  admirals  with  butlers,  let's  do  some- 
thing for  those  in  need  in  our  crowded 
urban  areas  or  In  the  Impoverished  rural 
aretis  of  Appalachia  and  elsewhere. 

The  Congress  must  take  aflirmative 
and  meaningful  steps — in  view  of  the 
administration's  failure  to  do  so — to  con- 
tinue to  redirect  our  priorities  and  to 
effect  needed  economies  in  the  defense 
budget.  As  we  consider  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  a  number  of 
Important  amendments  will  be  offered — 
such  as  those  deleting  funds  to  procure 
the  Trident  submarine,  to  cut-back  on 
fimds  for  the  LHA  program,  to  delete 
funds  for  the  CVN-70  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier,  to  substantially  reduce 
the  level  of  U.S.  troops  overseas  and  oth- 
ers— which  seek  to  correct  the  gross  In- 
equities in  our  national  priorities  £md 
to  redirect  our  energies  and  resoiu'ces. 
These  amendments  cannot  be  considered 


irresponsible — although  there  are  those 
who  will  surely  make  such  unjustified 
charges — and  will  neither  detract  from 
our  basic  national  security  nor  from  our 
ability  to  honor  our  treaty  commitments. 
Further,  this  action  will  aid  in  reassert- 
ing congressional  authority  and  control 
over  our  overseas  military  presence  and 
the  overall  defense  budget.  The  defense 
procurement  bill  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  sacred  cow  and  something  which  must 
not  be  tampered  with.  By  restoring  some 
balance  and  sensibility  to  this  area  of 
the  budget  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  taxpayer  will  end  up  getting 
more  for  his  money  through  greater 
economies  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  a 
more  responsible  and  responsive  national 
security  structure. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  vote  on  H.R.  9286,  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  I  have  joined  with  three  of  my  col- 
leagues. Spark  Matsunaca,  Mahvin  Esch. 
and  Tnc  L»  Cartee,  in  siwnsorlng  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  UJ8.  active 
force  level  by  200,000,  with  half  of  that 
reduction  to  come  from  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned overseas. 

The  time  has  come  to  begin  reducing 
the  number  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  over- 
seas. There  are  still  over  600,000  troops 
outside  the  United  States  28  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  have  these 
forces  there  despite  the  signing  of  a  Viet- 
nam cease-fire,  despite  productive  visits 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  despite  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit  which  has  helped  to  lead  to  suc- 
cessive devaluations  of  the  dollar,  and 
despite  the  successfully  concluded  SALT 
agreements. 

The  stationing  of  a  massive  number 
of  troops  in  other  countries  is  an  anach- 
ronism of  the  cold  war.  We  will  not 
diminish  our  national  security  by  reduc- 
ing our  physical  presence  around  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  reducing  our 
presence  overseas  lessens  the  chance  for 
new  military  Involvements  such  as  our 
recent  unfortunate  experience  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Furthermore,  it  is  simply  too  costly  to 
maintain  our  present  overseas  deploy- 
ments. 

The  Pentagon's  estimate  of  our  NATO 
commitment  is  $17  billion,  and  we  spend 
additional  billions  to  support  300,000 
non-NATO  soldiers  stationed  outside  Eu- 
rope. Elstimates  for  all  our  forces  over- 
seas range  up  to  $30  billion,  and  this 
figure  does  not  include  funds  for  167,000 
civilian  employees. 

With  the  dollar  under  heavy  pressiu* 
in  the  foreign  financial  markets,  this  is 
a  good  time  to  reduce  the  massive  De- 
fense Department  budget,  for  which  the 
administration  is  asking  $85.2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriations.  The 
amendment  we  are  oCfering  will  result 
In  moderate  savings  of  approximately 
*2.5  billion.  Overseas  savings — vitally 
needed  in  view  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems — would  total  approxi- 
mately $1.3  bUlIon. 

Such  savings  would  enable  us  to  re- 
allocate funds  for  urgent  needs.  Pro- 
grams to  improve  housmg,  hospitals, 
schools  and  pollution  treatment  all  have 
to  compete  for  scarce  resources  with  mil- 
itary spending,  and  lately  these  domestic 


programs  have  been  coming  out  second 
best. 

The  House  recently  adopted  a  celling 
on  Federal  expenditures  and  all  of  us. 
Including  the  Defense  Department,  must 
learn  to  live  within  that  ceiling. 

Our  amendment  is  a  very  reasonable 
and  prudent  measure.  Even  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  156.000  force  level  reduction 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  House  should 
go  on  record  in  support  of  similar  reduc- 
tions. The  Blatnik-Matsunaga-Esch- 
Carter  amendment  provides  that  oppor- 
timity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mls- 
sUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  as  authorized 
by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 
Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  «181, 000,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $2,958, 
300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  (2,739,100.000; 
Provided,  That  (172.700.000  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Air  Force  for  aircraft  pro- 
curement shaU  be  available  only  for  the  pro- 
curement of  twelve  F-lllF  aircraft. 
Missiles 

For  mlssUes:  for  the  Army.  (574.200,000; 
for  the  Navy.  (680,200,000;  for  the  Itlarlne 
Corps.  (32,300.000;  for  the  Air  Foive,  (1,673. 
200,000. 

Naval  Vessels 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy.  (3,788,200  - 
000.  of  which  sum  (79.000.000  shall  be  only 
for  the  long-lead-time  Items  for  the  DLON- 
41  and  DLGN-42.  The  contracts  for  advance 
procimsment  for  the  DLON-41,  DLaN-42 
shall  be  entered  Into  as  soon  as  practical  im- 
less  the  President  tvdly  advises  the  Congress 
that  their  construction  Is  not  In  the  national 
Interest. 

Tracked  Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army 
(193,300,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  (46.200  - 
000. 

Torpedoes 
For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy,  (219,900,000. 
Other  Weapons 
For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  (44,700,- 
000;   for  the  Navy.  (41,900,000;   for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  (700,000. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  I^JberT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  O'Neill. 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9286)  to  authorize  appropriations 


during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


MRS.  R.  A.  D.  MORTON 

(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  west 
Texas,  we  have  a  simple,  yet  profound, 
epitaph  which  is  reserved  for  a  very  few 
people  whose  days  on  Earth  make  them 
deserving  of  It:  Paso  Por  Aqul. 

A  literal  translation  is:  "He — or  she — 
passed  by  here."  The  broader  meaning  Is 
that  the  person  left  a  very  definite  Im- 
print on  the  history  of  the  area. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  D.  Morton  of  El  Paso  was 
one  of  these. 

Bom  in  Charleston.  HI.— nee  Jullanne 
More — she  was  gradiiated  from  Charles- 
ton Teachers  College.  A  direct  descend- 
ant of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  of  Revolution- 
ary fame,  her  paternal  grandmother, 
Mary  Louise  Lee.  was  a  relative  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Her  father.  Pred  More, 
was  owner  and  president  of  More- 
Mitchell  Dry  Goods  and  had  many  other 
interests  including  serving  as  County 
Clerk,  being  appointed  by  President  Taft 
to  the  postmastershlp  of  Charleston,  and 
serving  as  supermtendent  of  the  Charles- 
ton Traction  System  which  was  owned 
by  Senator  William  B.  McKinley. 

She  was  Julie  Morton  to  her  friends, 
which  meant  she  was  Julie  Morton  to 
everyone. 

Those  El  Pasoans  who  did  not  know 
her  personally  knew  her  as  the  "Christ- 
mas Lady"  on  a  local  radio  station.  Or 
through  her  many  published  poems.  Or 
through  her  thoughtful  and  understand- 
ing writing  on  such  social  problems  as 
transients,  juvenile  delinquents,  and  il- 
legitimate children.  Or  through  her  pro- 
lific and  meaningful  works  through  the 
PTA.  Boy  Scouts,  Little  League,  Writers 
League,  El  Paso  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion. Historical  Society,  Red  Cross.  Pan- 
American  Round  Table,  El  Paso  Bar 
Auxiliary,  Women's  Department  of  the 
El  Paso  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Women's 
AuxUiary  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
El  Paso,  Minerva  Mothers  of  Sigma  Al- 
pha Epsilon,  Beautify  El  Paso  Associa- 
tion, St.  Patrick's  Altar  Society,  El  Paso 
Junior  League,  American  Junior  League 
Association,  and  others. 

Thousands  of  young  i)eople  and  per- 
sons now  adults  have  materially  bene- 
fitted from  her  teachings  in  school.  Hun- 
dreds have  been  rescued  or  given  that 
extra  boost  from  her  tutoring.  All  look 
back  with  fondness  on  her  special  help. 
When  her  beloved  husband,  one  of  EH 
Paso's  all-time  most  prominent  lawyers, 
passed  away  she  was  left  with  two  young 
sons.  She  set  herself  to  the  task  of  rear- 
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Ing  them  with  her  own  special  brand  of 
excellence.  Both  are  now  respected  and 
admired  members  of  the  El  Paso  profes- 
sional community — one  a  doctor  and  the 
other  a  lawyer. 

Her  strong  preoccupation  with  the  wel- 
fare of  all  humanity  was  beautifully 
tempered  by  her  striking  talents  on  the 
piano  and  as  a  vocalist.  In  1938,  her  song 
about  El  Paso  won  a  prize  from  the  Na- 
tional Salesman  Crusade. 

She  was  further  recognized  nationally 
in  1940  when  her  biography  was  included 
in  the  publication  "2.000  Principal 
Women  of  America." 

On  May  17,  1973,  she  passed  away 
after  a  residence  of  over  50  years  in  El 
Paso.  She  is  survived  by  her  two  highly 
successful  sons.  Dr.  R.  A.  D.  Morton,  Jr., 
MX).,  and  Attorney  Fred  Morton;  and 
12  grandchildren:  Priscilla,  R.  A.  D.  m, 
Margaret.  Maria,  Arthur,  Andrew,  Chris, 
Anne,  John,  Peter,  Robert,  and  Mary 
Virginia.  m 

It  Is  my  honor  to  memorialize  her  in 
the  CoNGREssION.^L  Record  in  behalf  of 
her  family,  her  community,  and  her 
country. 

Julie  Morton:  Paso  Por  Aqui, 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR..  SAYS  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  HAS  LED  THE  NATION 
INTO  AN  INTOLERABLE  ECO- 
NOMIC MESS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the.  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hobart 
Rowan,  the  respected  economic  colum- 
nist of  the  Washington  Post,  has  ably 
summarized  the  economic  plight  of  this 
Nation  under  the  uncertain  leadership  of 
this  Republican  administration. 

In  an  article  in  Simday's  paper.  Mr. 
Rowan  points  out  that  the  food  shortage 
best  illustrates  the  lack  of  a  strong  hand 
at  the  helm.  He  notes  that  the  waste  of 
American  resources  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  the  two  devaluations  of  the 
dollar  have  shattered  international  faith 
in  the  United  States. 

The   tight   money   policy   has   driven 
.home   mortgage   rates   up    1    full   per- 
centage point  in  just  a  month — to  a  high 
of  8.5  percent. 

In  the  Oovemment  at  large,  imcer- 
tainty  and  indecision  prevail.  Day-to-day 
operations  are  crawling  along  at  a  timid 
pace,  and  this  Nation's  ability  to  respond 
in  the  case  of  a  national  ergency 
would  be  severely  hampered. 

As  many  as  100  top  policy-making  jobs 
are  going  begging  as  businessmen  and 
other  professional  men  shun  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration. 

I  cannot  say  I  blame  them.  President 
Nixon  has  led  the  Nation  into  an  intol- 
erable economic  mess. 

Watebgatx  Mkss  Stalls  Ket  Policy 

okcibion8 

(By  Hobart  Rowan) 

The  Watergate  mess,  culminating  now  in 
President  Nixon's  refusal  to  turn  over  bU 
tapes  to  the  Ervln  Committee  or  special 
prosecutor  Archibald  Cox,  Is  still  eroding 
public  confidence  In  government. 


Some  argue  that  the  day-by-day  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  agencies  continue  un- 
impeded. That  Is  only  partially  true:  as 
many  as  100  top  policymaking  federal  Jobs  . 
remain  vacant  as  prominent  business  execu- 
tives and  professional  men  shun  the  invita- 
tion to  join  the  Nixon  administration. 

An  influential  U.S.  corporate  leader  told 
this  correspondent  the  other  day:  "I  am 
worried  about  what  appears  to  be  a  near- 
cessation  of  government  activity.  There  is 
no  leadership,  and  something  must  be  done 
to  pull  this  country  together." 

But  the  specific  problem  of  day-to-day 
governmental  operations,  as  Important  as 
that  Is  to  people  who  need  routine  decisions, 
isn't  the  big  one. 

What  troubles  thoughtful  people  in  the 
business  community  and  elsewhere  is  that 
Presidential  concentration  on  the  Water- 
gate problem  has  stalled  policy  decisions  on 
the  key  issues  of  inflation,  energy,  food  sup- 
plies and  the  U.S.  role  In  a  world  In  which 
it  Is  no  longer  the  dominant  power. 

The  extravagant  and  dreadful  misuse  of 
American  resources  through  the  long  years 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  crippled  the  dol- 
lar, and  forced  Nixon  Into  two  devaluations 
which  not  only  shattered  faith  In  the  U.S., 
but  have  enabled  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
compete  more  successfully  for  American  farm 
products.  A  cheap  dollar  sJso  leads  to  foreign 
takeover  of  some  American  enterprises. 

The  food  problem  well  illustrates  the  ab- 
sence of  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm. 

Serious  academic  studies,  notably  one  by 
Lester  R.  Brown  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council,  point  to  the  fact  that  food 
shortages  are  going  to  be  a  worldwide  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time  to  come,  because  of  ris- 
ing Incomes  coinciding  with  only  limited  pos- 
sibilities for  expanding  food  areas  under  cul- 
tivation. Meanwhile,  a  decline  in  the  global 
fish  catch  threatens  another  major  sovirce  of 
protein. 

But  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in  the  Nixon 
administration  in  any  policymaking  capac- 
ity is  giving  serious  thought  to  this  problem, 
or  considering  any  multUateral  approach.  No 
one  is  concerned  with  what  might  be  called 
the  world  food  economy. 

In  fact,  our  responses  to  the  food  problem 
have  been  uniquely  selfish  and  inward-look- 
ing, Nixon  having  resorted  to  export  con- 
trols on  soybeans  and  related  products  even 
though  that  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  Japan. 

The  energy  problem,  brought  about  in  part 
by  bad  planning  and  greed  on  the  part  of 
the  major  oil  producing  companies  was  met 
InitlaUy  with  a  degree  of  panic  which  In- 
spired fear  of   Immediate  rationing. 

But  as  a  report  toy  former  Ambassador 
Peter  O.  Peterson  to  President  Nixon  ^>eUs 
out,  there  Is  no  international  policy  on 
energy,  even  though  this  nation  "can  not 
go  It  alone." 

Peterson  pointed  out  that  faUure  to  co- 
operate with  Japan  and  E^irope  on  the  use 
of  Mideast  oU  might  result  In  "cannibalism." 
driving  oil  prices  out  of  sight,  adding  some 
»5  bUllon  annually  to  the  U.S.  import  bUl. 

But  Washington  isn't  concentrating  on  an 
International  approach  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. It  Is  doing  nothing  significant  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  smaller  cars.  Peterson, 
the  strongest  advocate  of  an  Integrated  In- 
ternational economic  poUcy  that  ties  together 
our  trade,  monetary,  energy  and  security 
problems  is  now  out  of  government,  and  no 
one  in  Washington  has  yet  picked  up  the 
ball. 

All  of  these  problems,  meanwhile,  are  wors- 
ened by  the  short-term  outlook  for  the  do- 
mestic economy.  The  most  pressing  worry 
at  the  moment  is  a  tight  money  policy  which 
threatens  to  produce  a  monetary  "crunch" 
similar  to  that  of  1909-70. 

In  the  space  of  one  month,  average  mort- 
gage rates  ^urted  an  unprecedented  1  full 
I>ercentage  point  to  about  8.6  per  cent.  Re- 


sponsible government  and  Industry  leaders 
predict  that  the  rate  in  areaa  not  controlled 
by  \uury  laws  wlU  run  to  about  9.6  per  cent 
shortly. 

A  top  government  money  expert  freely  ac- 
knowledges that  the  prime  lending  rate  of 
commercial  banks,  now  8Jl  to  8.75  per  cent, 
could  hit  10  per  cent.  "I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised by  that,"  he  says. 

None  of  this  leads  to  a  conviction  that 
the  men  at  the  top  In  Washington  have 
things  very  well  in  hand.  The  administration 
ai^ears  to  be  playing  everything  by  ear.  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  with  Uttle  thought  for 
the  future. 

In  1972,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pur- 
s\ied  an  easy  money  policy,  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department  promoted  a  policy  of 
scarcity  on  the  farms  by  keeping  acreage  out 
of  production.  Both  policies  having  contrib- 
uted mlghtUy  to  inflation  (and  both  trace- 
able In  part  to  political  considerations),  we 
have  now  shifted  to  a  tight  money  policy, 
and  a  program  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  food. 

The  average  citizen  can  be  forgiven  if  he 
woivders  how  long  today's  policies  wUl  last 
and  snickers  at  official  Kssurances  that  all 
Is  well.  Can  we  go  on  this  way  for  another 
3V^  years? 


INVESIIGAHON  OF  ARMY 
RECKUrriNO 

(Mr.  H^ERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HlfiBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
story  relative  to  the  Army's  problems  in 
getting  an  all-volunteer  force.  If  referred 
to  improper  recruiting  practices,  fraudu- 
lent enlistments,  and  inadequate  en- 
trance medical  examinations,  all  of 
which  resulted  in  more  than  29,000  un- 
suitability  discharges  last  year  and  cost 
the  Government  $73  million. 

The  story  was  apparently  initiated  by 
a  press  release  issued  by  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  re- 
lease was  couched  in  terms  which  would 
lead  the  reader  to  beliew^that  this  par- 
ticular problem  had  been  uncovered  by 
the  member.  For  example,  the  press  re- 
lease reads,  in  part : 

"If  this  is  what  we  have  to  go  through  to 
fill  up  a  volunteer  Army,  then  let's  have  the 
facts,"  Asptn  said.  He  said  that  Congress 
should  begin  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
growing  recruiting  mess. 

It  is  this  admonition  that  "Congress 
should  begin  a  thorough  investigation" 
that  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  On  this  point  let  me  say  that 
the  matter  has  been  under  investigation 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  smce 
the  middle  of  last  April.  And  it  comes  as 
a  surprise  to  me  that  a  member  of  the 
committee  was  apparently  not  aware  of 
this. 

After  assembling  preliminary  infor- 
mation, I  assigned  the  case  to  the  in- 
vestigating subcommittee  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Since  that  time  an  intensive 
investigation  has  been  carried  on,  in- 
cluding staff  visits  to  various  problem 
areas  from  coast  to  coast.  Upon  a  com- 
pletion of  this  investigation  I  expect  to 
have  enough  facts  on  which  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  the  most  i^jpropriate 
course  of  action  to  be  taken. 
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I  might  say  that  during  our  investiga- 
tions we  do  not  seek  publicity— in  fact, 
we  seek  to  avoid  it.  Too  much  harm  can 
be  done  by  premature  disclosure  of  al- 
legations which  later  prove  to  be  either 
without  foundation  or  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  committee  feels  that  it 
has  a  grave  responsibility  in  this  regard 
and.  therefore,  seeks  to  first  assemble  all 
of  the  facts  and  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  might  say  that  this  course  of 
action  also  has  certain  side  benefits  for 
I  find  it  obviates  the  need  of  hiring  a 
public  relations  man. 

I  expect  our  investigation  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  very  near  future  and  will 
report  on  the  matter  at  that  time. 


MORTGAGES  AT  9  PERCENT 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  housing  is  a  necessity — not  a 
luxury.  Yet,  the  schizophrenic  policy  of 
the  administration  is  driving  up  interest 
rates  in  a  way  that  can  only  result  in 
a  greater  housing  shortage  in  the  near 
future. 

This  tight-money  policy  not  only  re- 
presents a  setback  for  young  married 
couples  who  are  anxious  to  become  home- 
owners, it  will  also  result  in  throwing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  construction 
workers  out  of  a  job. 

While  I  understand  the  need  to  clamp 
down  on  inflation  by  tightening  credit,  I 
feel  that  alternative  measures  can  be 
taken  which  would  slow  down  spending 
without  hitting  the  prospective  home 
buyer  and  the  housing  industry.  I  feel 
that  Government  action  should  be  aimed 
at  increasing  housing — so  that  supply 
and  demand  make  prices  within  reason — 
not  jacking-up  the  interest  rates  to  a 
level  that  prices  nearly  everyone  out  of 
the  market. 

At  this  point,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  that  appeared  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post: 

MOBTCACCS    AT   9    PXRCZNT 

The  steady  and  ominous  climb  of  mortgage 
Interest  rates  foreshadows  Inadequate  hous- 
ings construction.  Inadequate  construction 
means,  in  tvirn.  greater  crowding  and  de- 
terioration in  American  homes  for  years  to 
COTie.  It  is  a  well-known  cycle  and  we  have 
been  through  it  many  times  before.  But  thU 
time  the  rates  appear  to  be  headed  toward 
truly  unprecedented  levels. 

Last  month  the  average  rate  of  mortgage 
Interest  was  7.6  per  cent;  currently  it  Is 
around  8.6  per  cent.  Within  a  few  months, 
the  Industry  forecasts.  It  wUl  be  in  the  range 
of  9  to  9.5  percent.  If  that  happens,  housing 
starts  may  well  drop  by  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  over  the  next  year.  There  is  a  dismal 
Irony  to  these  mortgage  rates.  Just  as  the 
misguided  Agriculture  Department  Is  moving 
to  open  up  the  national  forests  to  excessive 
lumbering  supposedly  to  meet  the  buUdlng 
boom,  another  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  proceeding  very  effectively  to  tighten 
credit  and  turn  the  boom  off. 

The  country  needs  a  high  and  stable  rate 
of  residential  construction.  The  millions  of 
younsters  who  were  the  crest  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom  are  now  in  their  early  to  middle 
80b.  the  age  at  which  most  Americans  marry 
^d  establish  independent  households.  They 
sre  the  generation  for  which  we  buUt  ele- 


mentary schools  at  a  great  rate  through  the 
1960s  and  high  schools  and  universities 
tlirough  the  19608.  Now  they  need  homes. 
They  are  the  best  educated  and  most  affluent 
2S-year-old8  in  our  history.  But  with  mort- 
gage interest  rates  over  9  per  cent,  not  many 
of  them  are  going  to  be  buying  houses. 

Both  of  the  federal  government's  contra- 
dictory policies  toward  housing  are,  in  fact, 
wrong  and  destructive.  The  administration 
Is  pressing  the  Forest  Service  to  permit  trees 
to  be  cut  faster  than  the  service  can  re- 
plant. The  administration  Is  also  ordering 
the  Forest  Service  to  shift  its  resources  away 
from  the  recreation  to  speed  up  timbering. 
The  putative  reason  is  that  the  lumber  short- 
age Is  contributing  to  Inflation.  But  lumber 
prices  began  to  decUne  last  May.  The  timing 
of  this  sudden  push  by  the  administration 
is  distinctly  peculiar. 

As  for  the  mortgage  rates,  they  are  an  ex- 
treme example  of  the  famUlar  dUeouna. 
Every  time  the  Federal  Reserve  System  finds 
it  necessary  to  tighten  the  money  supply, 
the  first  victim  is  the  family  that  wants  to 
buy  a  house.  As  an  Industry,  buUdlng  con- 
struction is  an  enormous  part  of  the  econ- 
omy. Construction  Is  currently  running  about 
$135  bllUon  a  year,  weU  over  one-tenth  of 
the  Gross  National  Product.  But  It  Is  a  huge 
Industry  made  up,  generaUy,  of  very  small 
companies.  They  have  none  of  the  capacity 
for  internal  financing  that  a  big  corporation 
usually  commands  and  they  are  very  vulner- 
able to  shifts  In  the  commercial  Interest 
rates. 

A  mortgage  rate  of  9  per  cent  would  violate 
the  usury  statutes  of  many  states,  including 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
those  jurisdictions,  builders  would  either 
stop  work  altogether  or  be  forced  into  un- 
wholesome subterfuges.  Certainly  the  federal 
responsibility  has  not  been  loaded  onto  one 
single  instrument,  the  Interest  rate,  with 
distressing  consequences  for  a  growing  pop- 
ulation that  needs  housing. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  B-1  SUPERSONIC 
BOMBER  OF  HIGHEST  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  development  of  the  B-l  supersonic 
bomber  is.  in  my  opinion,  an  item  of 
the  very  highest  priority  for  our  Nation, 
and  I  support  continued  funding  for  de- 
velopment of  the  prototypes  for  this 
strategically  vital  weapon. 

Our  experience  in  recent  years  amply 
demonstrates  that  our  Nation  must  de- 
pend m  part  on  an  effective  long-range 
bomber  force;  one  that  has  multiple  ap- 
plications: as  a  show  of  deterrent  ability 
In  times  of  international  crisis;  sis  a 
strategic  system  that  can  be  utilized 
in  guerriUa  actions  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  ulti- 
mately. In  conditions  where  worldwide 
nuclear  attacks  ai:^)ear  imminent. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  on  the 
basis  of  the  intelligence  this  country 
has  received,  but  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  engaged  in  a  stepped -up  program  to 
develop  a  new  supersonic  bomber,  and 
it  only  seems  logical  to  this  Member  that 
the  United  States  must  continue  its  com- 
mitment to  development  of  the  B-l 
bomber. 

The  aircraft  will  be  an  updated  re- 
placement for  the  Air  Force's  strategic 
B-52.  and  will  contain  many  major  de- 
sign Improvements  over  what  has  been 


the  Nation's  principal  strategic  bomber 
system  for  nearly  the  last  30  years. 

The  B-l  will  have  the  capabihty  of 
flying  at  treetop  level  at  nearly  700 
miles  per  hour,  thereby  evading  enemy 
radar  detection;  it  will  be  capable  of 
carrying  nearly  three  times  the  nuclear 
firepower  of  the  present  B-52;  and  the 
new  bomber  will  require  a  much  shorter 
runway  and  will  use  far  less  fuel  than 
the  present  B-S2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  result  of  the  detailed 
and  painstaking  study  which  has  gone 
on  into  the  study  phase  of  the  B-l  thus 
far,  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  we  are  in 
better  shape  with  the  development  of 
this  particular  weapon  system  than  any 
other  since  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  per- 
sonally visiting  the  Rockwell  Inter- 
national plant  in  Los  Angeles  earlier  this 
year  where  work  Is  imderway  on  the  B-l 
prototype,  and  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  progress  that  is  being  made  on 
the  aircraft.  What  I  saw  was  an  orderly 
development  program  which  will  provide 
great  securi^  for  our  Nation  when 
completed. 

I  urge  the  House  to  continue  its  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  this  im- 
portant defense  system,  and  ask  this 
body  to  evidence  its  continued  support  by 
approving  funding  of  development  of 
the  B-l  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year 
procurement  bill. 


LEGISLATION  POR  BETTER  HEALTH 
CARE  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress In  recent  years  has  at  times  taken 
ofiBcial  action  showing  that  Members 
recognize  that  the  health  of  our  rursd 
citizens  is  not  statistically  as  good  as  the 
hesdth  of  citizens  in  urban  areas. 

It  is  a  isjct,  an  unpleasant  fact,  that  the 
delivery  of  health  care  in  many  rural 
£u-eas  is  either  inadequate  or  nonexistent. 
A  number  of  excellent  legislative  meas- 
ures have  been  enacted  by  Congress  over 
the  years  in  an  effort  to  remedy  this  de- 
plorably situation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  carry  forward  the  fight  to  at- 
tain better  health  care  for  Americans 
living  in  rural  areas. 

My  bill  is  directed  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  three  major  goals : 

First,  the  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  health  care  delivery  to  rural 
areas; 

Second,  a  full  assessment  of  the  health 
of  nu-al  Americans  and  the  health  care 
they  receive ;  and 

Third,  assurance  that  rural  areas  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  Federal  funds 
available  for  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  OflSce  of  Rural  Health  Care  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Office  would  be  charged 
with  administration  of  all  Fedend  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  which  relate 
to  health  care  in  rural  areas,  coordina- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  with  ac- 
tivities relating  to  rural  health  care,  co- 
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ordination  of  rural  health  care  personnel 
training,  and  evaluation  of  departmental 
programs  relatng  to  rural  health  care. 
The  Office  would  also  provide  technical 
assistance  to  rural  communities,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals  interested  in 
improvement  of  niral  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me.  In  my  district,  the  15th 
District  of  Texas,  many  people  live  In 
rural  areas  where  health  care  is  sadly 
deficient.  I  know  these  people,  I  have 
been  in  their  homes  and  talked  with 
them,  and  I  feel  deeply  that  society  has 
a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  more 
nearly  adequate  health  care  is  available 
to  them. 

Passage  of  my  bill  would  be  a  step  in 
that  direction.  I  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  favorable  consideration. 


FOREIGN  INVESTORS  EAGERLY 
CLUTCHINO  FOR  MORE  AMERI- 
CAN HOLDINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
old  French  proverb  which  states: 

Walt  until  It  la  night  before  saying  It  has 
been  a  fine  day. 

There  is  a  lot  of  truth  there.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  keep  the  saying  in  mind  as 
they  watch  foreign  investors  eagerly 
clutching  for  more  American  business 
holdings.  I  know  I  will. 

We  have  seen  other  "fine  days"  end  in 
nightmares.  When  foreign  imports  began 
to  trickle  into  the  country  after  World 
War  n,  there  were  those  who  saw  the 
start  of  a  "fine  day."  Imports,  they  said, 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, because  they  were  cheaper  than 
similar  products  made  here  at  home. 
They  also  contended  a  little  competition 
from  abroad  would  not  hurt  our  high- 
priced  American  workers. 

But,  that  trickle  soon  became  a  tor- 
rent. Imports  poured  into  the  country  In 
ever-increasing  quantities.  In  many  cases 
the  foreign  manufacturer  was  subsi- 
dized by  his  government,  enabling  him 
to  undersell  domestic  competitors.  He 
was  willing  to  take  a  financial  loss  now 
for  huge  profits  later.  He  glutted  our 
markets  with  his  low-cost  products,  im- 
dercutting  and  eventually  crushing  the 
competition,  forcing  them  to  close  their 
plants  and  lay  off  their  workers.  When 
the  imported  product  achieved  domina- 
tion, the  manufacturer  recouped  his  pre- 
vious losses  by  taking  the  lid  off  his  price 
and  sending  it  sky  high.  Look  at  our  shoe 
Industry  where  we  have  lost  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  domestic  market  to  Im- 
ports. Is  a  pair  of  shoes  any  cheaper  to- 
day? 

Now,  comes  the  dawn  of  another  "fine 
day."  We  are  seeing  another  trickle  be- 
coming a  torrent.  Imports  still  are  com- 
ing into  the  country — only  now  their 
manufacturers  are  coming  with  them. 
They  are  building  here,  biiying  there,  are 
gaining  greater  control  everjrwhere.  Our 
Nation  has  become  an  international  su- 
permarket with  our  businesses  on  sale  at 
bargain  basement  prices.  Foreign  buyers 


are  swallowing  up  companies  in  real 
estate,  turbines,  carpets,  chocolate,  and 
steel. 

As  the  representative  of  the  greatest 
steelmaklng  district  In  Pennsylvania.  I 
was  stunned  by  the  news  that  Japan,  oiu* 
major  competitor  in  the  world  steel  mar- 
ket, is  building  a  steel  mill  in  New  York. 
But  shocked  as  I  was  by  the  announce- 
ment, I  was  astonished  at  the  reaction 
of  some  people  who  saw  the  move  as  the 
start  of  another  "fine  day." 

Like  manna  from  Heaven  they  wel- 
comed their  friends  from  abroad.  "Here 
they  come,"  they  cried,  "with  the  an- 
swers to  our  unemployment  problems, 
our  trade  problems  and  our  International 
monetary  problems." 

I  caution  these  people  to  temper  their 
exuberance.  I  urge  them  to  wait  imtil 
nightfall  before  passing  Judgment  on 
the  day. 

"Buy  American"  once  had  a  patriotic 
ring  to  it.  Now  it  has  a  hollow  one.  "Buy 
American"  now  Is  the  battle  cry  of  for- 
eign investors.  They  see  our  businesses 
ripe  for  the  picking  and  they  are  swarm- 
ing over  the  countryside,  their  arms  load- 
ed with  excess  American  dollars  that  no- 
body wants. 

They  do  not  come  out  of  friendship. 
They  have  ignored  chances  in  the  past 
where  a  gesture  of  friendship  would  have 
been  meaningful.  They  do  not  come,  be- 
cause of  any  great  concern  for  the 
American  worker,  many  of  whom  are  un- 
employed, because  of  foreign  imports. 
Do  they  come  merely  to  make  a  profit  on 
a  business  venture?  I  wonder.  If  the  ven- 
ture appears  profitable  to  them,  why  not 
to  an  American? 

I  believe  there  are  other  reasons.  Cer- 
tainly, one  of  them  is  the  fear  that  Con- 
gress at  long  last,  and  hopefully  not  too 
late,  will  enact  legislation  to  control  im- 
ports which  threaten  our  industries.  By 
buying  or  building  here  the  foreign  in- 
vestor may  wriggle  out  from  imder  such 
controls  and  still  retain,  or  increase,  his 
share  of  the  American  market. 

I  also  think  these  friends  from  abroad 
see  a  chance  to  assure  their  supply  of  ova 
natural  resources.  Because  they  have 
none,  they  buy  ours  in  massive  qauntities. 
In  recent  years  their  need  has  grown  as 
their  production  facilities  expanded.  The 
demand  is  so  great  that  we  have  experi- 
enced critical  shortages  here  at  home  in 
order  to  supply  our  ciistomers  abroad. 

Here  again  Congress  is  showing  signs 
of  asserting  itself  to  protect  the  American 
consumer,  and  once  more  the  foreign 
manufacturer  sees  the  chance  to  get  off 
the  hook. 

Japan,  for  example,  has  little  raw  ma- 
terials of  her  own  and  consequently,  she 
buys  heavily  from  us  to  meet  her  needs. 
Now  she  is  dlsplasrlng  an  intense  interest 
in  U.S.  Investments  in  this  area.  This 
is  confirmed  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
American  business  representatives,  who 
staged  "Invest  in  America"  seminars  in 
Tokyo  and  Osaka,  Japan. 

Industry  Week  magazine,  in  its  July 
2  Issue,  quoted  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Devel- 
opment Agencies,  which  cosponsored  the 
seminars  with  our  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, Eis  saying  the  Japanese  response 
exceeded  all  expectations. 


In  the  same  issue  of  the  magazine  there 
also  was  an  article  which  predicted  that 
within  10  months  Japan  will  acquire  two 
or  more  major  U.S.  companies.  These 
firms,  the  report  said : 

will  be  sizable  (more  than  tlOO  mlUlon  In 
sales)  and  In  the  energy -raw  materials  fields. 

The  desire  to  offpet  the  Nation's  trade 
deficit  by  selling  more  of  our  natural  re- 
sources abroad  has  created  domestic 
shortages.  The  result  is  that  Congress 
now  is  seriously  considering  legislation 
to  control  products  we  ship  abroad  as  well 
as  those  shipped  to  us. 

What  better  way.  then,  for  a  foreign 
competitor  to  get  aroimd  such  import- 
export  controls  than  to  build  or  buy  here. 
He  escapes  import  tariffs,  is  close  to  the 
source  of  the  raw  materials  he  needs  and 
he  still  retains  his  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  market.  To  top  It  off,  he 
can  claim  to  create  employment  by  hir- 
ing American  workers. 

Indeed,  then,  this  run  on  American 
businesses  by  foreign  investors  may  help 
our  unemployment  problem,  our  trade 
problems  and  our  money  problems.  But 
only  for  a  short  time.  A  long-range  view 
of  the  situatlcxi  reveals  pitfalls  that  must 
be  avoided.  Like  the  Iceberg,  It  Is  not 
what  we  see  that  Is  dangerous.  It  Is  what 
we  cannot  see  that  can  sink  us. 

A  foreign-owned  mill  here,  employing 
Americans,  will  be  In  direct  competition 
with  American-owned  mills,  also  em- 
ploying Americans.  At  first  glance  that 
may  seem  like  nothing  more  thsai  a  clas- 
sic example  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
at  work:  fair  and  apea  ccnnpetltlon 
among  Americans. 

But  if.  as  In  the  past,  that  foreign- 
owned  business  gets  a  subsidy  from  its 
government  it  is  not  in  fair  and  open 
competition.  Able  to  sustain  losses  In- 
definitely, that  company  can  undersell 
the  American  company  and,  eventually, 
force  it  to  close  shop.  With  the  competi- 
tion out  of  the  way,  the  foreign-owned 
plant  controls  the  market  and  can  peg 
the  price  of  its  product  as  high  as  it 
wants. 

The  slight  gain  In  employment  which 
might  have  occurred  when  the  foreign 
plant  opened  its  doors  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  mtissive  layoffs  of  other 
American  workers. 

And,  what  guarantee  do  the  few  Amer- 
icans working  for  a  foreign  emplo3rer 
have  that  their  boss  would  not  nack  up 
and  go  home  after  trampling  the  com- 
petition. Or,  if  economic  conditions  are 
such  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  him  to 
make  his  product  bsu:k  home  do  you  think 
he  would  hesitate  a  minute?  Do  you  think 
he  would  have  the  slightest  concern  as 
to  what  will  happen  to  his  employees  and 
their  families? 

There  is  another  facet  that  concerns 
me.  It  Is  the  possibility  that  a  struggle 
for  market  domination  might  occur  In 
an  Industry  that  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense.  Suppose  it  were  the  specialty 
s^l  Industry  at  stake,  and  the  American 
manufacturer  was  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. Could  anyone  here  sleep  easy, 
faiowing  his  country's  ability  to  defend 
Itself  rested  In  the  hands  of  a  manufac- 
turer who  has  pledged  allegiance  to  an- 
other flag? 

I  do  not  say  this  will  happen.  I  do  say 
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it  could  happen.  That  Is  why  I  joined 
my  colleague  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  John  H.  Dint.  In 
Introducing  legislation  to  control  foreign 
Investments  in  the  United  States. 

Our  bill  would  limit  foreign  investors 
to  no  more  than  35  percent  of  nonvoting 
securities  and  no  more  than  5  percent  of 
voting  securities  in  any  U.S.  business.  It 
permits  diversification  In  markets  but 
prevents  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opened  my  remarks  with 
a  French  proverb,  I  would  like  to  close 
them  with  something  from  the  steel  mills 
of  western  Pennsylvania.  Back  home  we 
have  learned  that  when  someone  under- 
goes a  sudden,  dramatic  change  In  char- 
acter and  comes  on  strong  like  an  old 
friend,  hand  outstretched  in  friendship 
and  a  smile  on  his  face,  it  is  best  to  look 
out  for  a  sucker  punch. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  looking 
for  that  punch  and  I  pray  our  Commerce 
Department  while  selling  American  will 
not  sell  it  out. 


DOES  AMERICA  NEED  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
MAN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rush 
of  events  in  this  busy  country  of  ours  is 
so  great  that  we  are  all  Inclined  to  be 
preoccupied  with  the  events  of  yesterday 
or  last  month.  This  seems  particularly 
true  when  a  special  time  is  put  aside  to 
provide  recognition  for  a  significant  and 
specific  aspect  of  oiu*  national  life  such 
as  the  American  small  business  commu- 
nity which  was  given  considerable  recog- 
nition by  this  House  during  Small  Busi- 
ness Week  Just  2  months  ago.  I  think  it 
is  Important  to  emphasize  that  our  ccsi- 
cem  for  such  a  vital  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy is  not  over  and  done  with  at  the 
end  of  a  special  memorial  week,  but 
should  be  the  subject  of  continuing  and 
constant  attention  throughout  the  year. 
With  this  thought  In  mind,  I  ask  the 
Members  to  read  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  well-Informed  and  promi- 
nent American,  Mr.  Willard  B.  Simmons, 
who  speaks  for  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists — NARD — an  organi- 
zation representing  about  50,000  small 
businessmen  and  professionals  in  corner 
drugstores  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. Incidentally,  NARD  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  infiuential  associations  in 
the  United  States,  with  an  impressive 
record  as  policymaker  and  spokesman 
for  an  Important  and  useful  Industry, 
It  Is  also  an  effective  nerve  center  for 
molding  public  opinion  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  this  Nation  where  close  to 
(Mie-half  million  entrepreneurs,  profes- 
sional pharmacists,  and  employees  carry 
forward  the  old  country  store  tradition 
right  Into  modem  community  living.  I 
should  certainly  mention  that  because  of 
Its  strong  commitment  to  public  health 
education  programs,  NARD  mounted  one 
of  the  longest,  most  powerful,  and  effec- 
tive campaigns  against  drug  addiction 
ever  carried  out  by  a  non-government 
group.  Lasting  over  a  period  of  4  years, 


this  campaign  received  generous  and 
wholehearted  acclaim  from  the  highest 
officials  of  this  Government. 

Against  such  a  remarkable  back- 
groimd  of  public  service,  I  believe  that 
what  Mr.  William  Simmons  had  to  say 
to  the  faculty  and  students  of  St.  John's 
University  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Ja- 
maica, N.Y.,  Is  indeed  thought-provok- 
ing and  highly  pertinent  to  all  of  lis 
who  are  charged  with  keeping  out  econ- 
omy, aad  society,  both  strong  and  resil- 
ient. I  commend  Mr.  Simmons'  remarks 
to  your  attention  today,  and  for  renewed 
consideration  whenever  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  House  are  directed  to  issues 
that  touch  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
small  businesses  of  America: 

DoKS  AMxaiCA  Need  the  Small  BxTsnrsss  sifs 

Pbofxsbional  MamI 

(By  WlUard  B.  Simmons) 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Bartllucci.  the  Very  Rev. 
Joseph  T.  CahUl,  President,  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity, members  of  the  faculty,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  pharmacists,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  the  young 
men  and  women  who  represent  the  future 
and  strength  of  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  administra- 
tion and  faculty  of  St.  John's  for  their  In- 
vitation to  participate  in  today's  program. 

I  particularly  appreciate  this  chance  to  be 
with  representatives  of  the  broad  spectrum  of 
the  world  of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceuticals. 
As  we  weU  know,  pharmacy  Is  not  a  mono- 
lith. Prom  research  laboratory  to  retail  mar- 
ketplace, the  talents,  energies  and  dedication 
of  many  Individuals  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  this  society  In  these  times.  While 
I  represent  and  sp>eak  for  only  one  segment — 
the  Independent  retaU  pharmacists — I  am 
glad  to  be  in  the  company  of  such  diverse 
Interests  as  are  represented  here. 

On  this  occasion,  I  have  been  asked  by 
your  program  committee  to  discuss  the  direc- 
tions of  pharmacy  from  the  perspective  of 
the  independent  retail  pharmacist.  That  is 
a  subject  requiring  us  to  contemplate  a  very 
broad  perspective.  For,  I  believe,  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  future  facing  pharmacy — at 
all  levels  and  In  all  segments — Involves  many 
questions  and  decisions.  They  He  at  the  heart 
of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems 
confronting  oxir  system  and  society. 

On  frequent  occasions,  my  responsibilities 
take  me  to  Washington.  In  our  nation's  capl- 
tol,  at  the  seat  of  goverimient,  there  are  many 
voices,  speaking  of  many  matters.  At  present, 
one  theme  runs  strong  In  the  general  con- 
versations along  the  Potomac. 

Among  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
among  both  liberals  and  conservatives,  today 
one  bears  comments  about  changing  our  na- 
tion's directions,  changing  ovir  emphases, 
changing  our  priorities.  There  Is  among  our 
policymakers  a  spirit  of  reflection  and  Intro- 
spection. Looking  back  over  our  decisions  and 
directions  In  recent  years,  thoughtful  leaders 
of  all  political  persuasions  are  saying.  In 
effect,  that  we  In  this  country  cannot  go  on 
doing  in  the  future — or  trying  to  do  In  the 
future — many  things  which  we  thought  we 
could  do  In  the  past. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy, there  is  currently  of  facing  up  to  what 
can  only  be  called  the  Yacts  of  life.  It  Is  being 
acknowledged  now — a»  It  was  not  acknowl- 
edged before — that  no  nation,  no  matter  how 
strong  or  rich,  and  no  economy,  no  matter 
how  vigorous  and  prosperous,  can  Indefinitely 
sustain  some  of  the  courses  on  which  we  have 
tried  to  travel  during  recent  times. 

Such  reflection  and  such  review  can  only 
be  welcome.  Without  regard  to  some  of  the 
necessarily  controversial  aspects  of  changes 
proposed  In  o\ir  national  direction.  I  think  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  Americans  today— of 


all  ages  and  all  stations  of  life — are  rightfully 
anxious  to  find  the  way  back  to  a  function- 
ing system  which  will  work.  They  seek  a 
system  which  wUl  assure  for  those  who  come 
after  us  a  better  quality  of  life,  a  greater 
en]03rment  of  human  existence  on  this  earth. 
To  the  extent  that  this  period  hastens  us 
toward  realization  of  such  goals,  I  think  we 
all  are  In  sympathy  with  such  objectives. 

How  does  this  relate  to  pharmacy?  Let  me 
answer  that  In  the  context  of  those  for  whon' 
I  speak — the  nation's  independent  retail 
pharmacists. 

Over  the  recent  era,  while  we  have  pursued 
coiirses  in  foreign  policy  from  which  we  are 
now  turning  back  as  a  nation,  we  have  also 
pursued  a  domestic  policy  and  direction 
which  I  believe  today  proving  false  in  both 
promise  and  their  fulfillment. 

Since  World  War  II,  American  business — 
and  with  it,  much  of  American  government — 
have  followed  after  the  notion  that  since 
large  units  presumably  buy  and  sell  at  lower 
prices,  the  way  to  assure  the  American  con- 
sumer a  bargain  must  be  to  permit  and  even 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  larger  retail  dis- 
counter combines  and  conglomerates. 

Other  generations  of  Americans,  In  times 
past,  saw  this  very  differently.  UntU  this  post 
war  era.  It  was  a  truism  based  on  hard  ex- 
perience that  concentrations  of  economic 
I>ower — at  any  level — ultimately  worked 
against  the  Interests  of  a  growing,  viable, 
successful  economy. 

In  other  words,  Americans  of  pre-war  years 
knew  that  lower  prices  were  the  result  of 
competition,  not  concentration :  big  economic 
units  Inevitably  use  size  to  undersell — and 
to  destroy — smaller  competitors;  once  that 
destruction  Is  complete,  there  Is  no  longer 
any  effective  marketplace  control  to  protect 
the  consumer.  The  wisdom  of  earlier  times, 
though,  has  been  dismissed  and  brushed 
aside  and  as  a  result,  the  patterns  of  poet 
war  America  have  developed  almost  In  reverse 
of  the  patterns  prevaUlng  In  the  years 
before. 

The  consequences  are  evident  on  every 
hand.  Modem  day  urban  America  Is  quite 
literally  wrapped  In  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
counters and  the  larger  chains.  Oo  to  any 
part  of  this  natlon^<ast  or  west,  north  or 
south — and  stop  Into  the  giant  shopping 
centers.  The  names  of  the  stores  you  find 
here  on  Long  Island  are  names  you  wUl  find 
In  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  These 
large  corporates  have  truly  encircled  Amer- 
ica and  It  Is  my  thesis  that  we  are  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  consequences  of  those 
constraints. 

Certainly  the  buying  power  of  those  vast 
national  retail  organizations  Is  tremendous. 
By  the  modern  wisdom — of  which  our  busi- 
ness leaders  and  governmental  leaders  have 
become  so  enamored — this  greater  buying 
power  should  mean  that  American  famUles 
of  today  would  be  enloylng  the  greatest  bar- 
gains In  history  whenever  and  wherever  they 
shop.  Never  in  our  history  have  we  had  such 
vast  economic  units  serving  our  people  and 
presumably  never  In  our  history  should  the 
people  have  had  such  bargains. 

Yet,  I  ask,  what  are  the  actual  results? 

You  know  the  answer  as  weU  as  I:  the  re- 
sults are  almost  opposite  from  what  we  were 
told  they  would  be. 

The  American  consumer  has  never  faced 
such  prices  or  costs  as  are  now  being  Imposed 
upon  our  family  budgets. 

The  sustenance  of  the  factory  worker,  the 
livelihood  of  the  white  coUar  worker,  even 
the  relative  affluence  of  the  professional,  all 
sue  suffering  from  an  erosion  In  value.  This 
erosion  has  grown  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  large  chains  and  discounter 
combines  and  conglomerates  which  control 
the  American  marketplace  In  these  times. 

What  I  say  Is  not  mere  rhetoric.  Let  me  cite 
to  you  convincing — and,  In  my  Judgment, 
severely  critical — support  for  this  description 
of  what  has  happened  in  our  economy. 
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Early  this  year,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
In  Washington  exempted  all  retail  flrms  hav- 
ing less  than  $100,000  In  annual  voliune.  In 
annoxuiclng  that  policy,  the  Council  noted 
that  such  flrms  comprise  75  percent  of  all 
retail  establishments  in  this  cotmtry,  yet 
they  account  for  only  15  percent  of  the  total 
retail  sales  volume. 

If  we  put  It  another  *ay,  this  means  that 
25  percent  of  the  retail  enterprises  In  this 
country  today  have  a  stranglehold  on  85  per- 
cent of  the  retaU  sales — the  retail  purchases 
made  by  the  American  consumer. 

The  intolerable  burdens  being  imposed  up- 
on the  American  family  budget  now  are 
plainly  not  burdens  Imposed  by  the  small  In- 
dependent retail  businessman  and  pharma- 
cist. The  Cost  of  Living  Council  admits  this 
by  saying  controls  aren't  needed.  It  is  only 
since  the  consumer  found  himself  and  her- 
self wrapped  In  the  large  and  discounter 
chains,  as  it  were,  that  the  consumer  public 
of  this  nation  has  found  the  cost  of  Uvlng  to 
be  Intolerable. 

Where  are  the  efficiencies  of  size  and  scale 
we  were  promised?  Where  are  the  economies 
we  were  told  would  result?  Where  are  the  bar- 
gains we  were  told  would  be  ours?  Obviously 
the  policies  we  have  pursued  and  tolerated 
through  all  these  years  are  policies  which 
today  are  culminating  In  failure  for  the  peo- 
ple and  failure  for  the  system.  Clearly  the 
consequences  which  we  are  encountering  on 
every  hand  dictate  that  we  should  pause, 
reflect,  look  back  over  our  past  directions, 
and  seek  to  return  to  those  principles  which 
will  permit  us  all  to  have  a  standard  of  living 
which  we  can  afford. 

These  conditions  and  developments  I  am 
describing  to  you  relate  direcUy  to  the  heart 
of  pharmacy. 

The  keystone  of  this  profession  today — as 
It  has  always  been— is  the  Independent  retail 
pharmacist.  Over  virtually  all  the  life  of  our 
nation  since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
retail  pharmjiclst — the  man  who  runs,  or 
used  to  run,  the  corner  drugstore — or  the  in- 
dependent retail  pharmacy  has  been  a  mem- 
orable part  of  American  life  and  lore.  But 
in  these  modern  times  while  industry  and 
government  aUke  have  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  large  corporate  chains,  the 
retaU  pharmacist  has  had  to  Uve  and  survive 
In  a  strangely  hostile  environment. 

For  almost  three  decades,  the  independent 
pharmacist  at  the  corner  drug-store  has  been 
the  Isolated  and  unprotected  target  of  greater 
and  greater,  stronger  and  stronger  concen- 
trations of  economic  power. 

Whenever  the  Independent  pharmacist  has 
sought  relief  by  petitioning  his  government, 
he  has  been  greeted  time  and  time  again  In 
Washington  by  an  openly  and  overtly  hostile 
attitude  for  the  most  part.  Congress  has  been 
Immobile.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  indifferent.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  been— and  continues  to  be — busily 
occupied  with  other  concerns.  The  White 
House,  all  too  often,  has  been  Inaccessible. 
The  Independent  retail  pharmacist  has  heard 
and  read  the  words  of  high  officials  In  his 
own  government  declaring  the  corner  drug- 
store to  be  "obsolete"— something  which,  in 
the  government's  view,  should  be  put  out  of 
its  misery  and  out  of  Its  business. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  say — that  the 
retail  pharmacists  of  this  country  are  men 
and  women  of  pride,  of  courage,  and  of  im- 
plicit toughness  in  their  character  and  in 
their  spirit.  They  have  not— and  If  I  know 
them,  as  I  think  I  do,  they  wUl  not — simply 
»oll  over  and  die.  Through  Individual  effort 
and  through  combined  effort  In  organizations 
such  as  NARD,  the  Independent  pharmacUts 
across  the  land  have  made — and  continue  to 
"^aJte— strong  and  valiant  efforts  to  turn 
back  the  relentless  tide  of  economic  concen- 
tration. 

Those  efforts,  I  believe,  are  oeginning  to  be 
rewarded  with  success. 
It  Is  evident  from  any  perspective  of  our 
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society  at  this  moment  that  the  people  are 
rallying  to  support  the  cause  which  the  in- 
dependent pharmacist — and  other  Independ- 
ent businessmen — have  been  supporting  all 
along.  There  Is  indignation  In  the  market- 
place from  the  constuner.  There  Is  protest, 
there  Is  action  and  reaction.  Just  as  surely  as 
the  voices  of  the  people  penetrated  Washing- 
ton to  change  some  of  our  directions  in  pol- 
icies abroad,  so  the  voices  of  people  are  reach- 
ing— or  will  reach — the  political  leadership 
of  this  nation  in  regard  to  some  of  the  pol- 
icies which  have  been  blindly  and  foolishly 
pursued  in  regard  to  our  domestic  affairs. 

The  protests  rising  across  our  land  today 
are  not  merely  protests  against  prices.  House- 
wives and  husbands,  young  people  and  old 
people,  consumers  of  every  shape,  size,  color 
and  age,  are  protesting  a  marketplace — pro- 
testing an  economy — which  leaves  them 
powerless,  faceless,  nameless  and  meaningless. 
And  It  Is  in  that  perspective  particularly  that 
we  need  to  think  about  the  retail  pharmacist. 

The  role  of  the  retail  pharmacist  has  never 
been  that  of  merely  a  dispenser  of  prescrip- 
tions nor  of  a  nameless  face  behind  the 
checkout  counter. 

As  WUUam  Woods.  NARDs  Washington 
Representative  and  Associate  OenerEd  Coun- 
sel, said  recently:  The  first  role  of  the  phar- 
macist is  as  a  professional,  serving  the  health 
and  pharmaceutical  needs  of  his  community. 
But  beyond  that,  the  Independent  phar- 
macist must  be  employer,  taxpayer,  adminis- 
trator, buyer,  community  leader,  bookkeeper, 
public  relations  specialist,  advertising  ex- 
excutive,  psychologUt  and  many  other  things 
or  personalities. 

In  other  words,  the  Independent  pharma- 
cist Is  a  key  flgiire  In  personalizing  what  is 
otherwise  the  highly  Impersonal — and  heart- 
less— economic  structure  reaching  into  every 
American  neighborhood.  That  role  Is  not  m- 
consequentlal.  It  has  alwa>-s  been  a  very  vital 
link  In  the  strength  of  our  enterprise  sys- 
tem. ' 

Let  me  make  this  one  point.  Our  large  cor- 
porations—including our  large  pharmaceu- 
tical makers — are  deeply  disturbed  about  the 
surveys  showing  a  precipitate  decline  m  pub- 
lic support  of  and  respect  for  busmess.  I  know 
that  concern  Is  deep,  for  I  hear  it  expressed 
all  the  time  by  leading  executives.  All  of  us 
who  care  about  preserving  the  private  sector 
must  be  distressed  about  the  loss  of  public 
confidence  in  the  private  enterprise  struc- 
ture. 

Tet  the  cause  and  effect  Is  transparently 
clear.  The  drift  of  big  business  thinking  has 
been  to  ellmmate  the  smaller  independent 
businessman  and  the  retail  pharmacist  as  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  public.  As  that 
eradication  has  proceeded — as  the  business 
system  has  been  depersonalized  In  the  name 
of  efficiency — the  people  have  grown  less  and 
less  respectful,  more  and  more  resentful  of 
the  impersonal  sjrstem. 

The  same  Is  true  of  government.  As  govern- 
ment has  grown  larger  and  larger,  moved 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  people, 
the  public  faith  and  confidence  In  it — and 
respect  for  It — may  have  shown  some  decline. 

The  lesson  Is  very  clear. 

If  we  are  going  to  maintain  confidence 
in  our  private  institutions  or  In  our  govern- 
ment, we  have  got  to  put  the  personal  ele- 
ment back  where  It  belongs — on  top  Instead 
of  underneath. 

The  Independent  pharmacist  Is  a  vital 
figure  in  this  scheme  of  things.  Making  him 
stronger  serves  the  self-interest  of  the  large 
corporations,  the  large  public  agencies,  the 
whole  structure  at  the  top  of  our  society's 
organization. 

I  say  this  against  another  background. 

Today  the  whole  area  of  health  care  and 
delivery  of  health  care  Is  In  the  crucible 
of  change  and  ferment.  Both  business  and 
government  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  satis- 
fy the  strong  public  demand  In  this  sector. 
Yet  the  direction  in  which  our  policy  plan- 


ners are  moving  is  the  wrong  direction — Just 
as  surely  as  directions  in  other  sectors  have 
been  wrong. 

The  thrust  Is  toward  depersonalizing  the 
health  care  system — toward  taking  out  of  It 
the  critical  and  irreplaceable  personal  ele- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  line  where  the  system 
meets  the  people  It  Is  supposed   to  serve. 

As  a  result,  the  actual  direction  in  this 
area  Is  down,  not  up — we  are  moving  back- 
wards, not  forwards. 

Let  me  cite  only  a  few  representative 
trends. 

1.  Take  the  case  of  our  veterans.  Only  a  few 
years  ago,  a  service  veteran  receiving  a  pre- 
scription from  a  VA  doctor  could  go  im- 
mediately to  his  neighborhood  pharmacist 
and  have  it  filled.  Today,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  he  cannot.  He  must.  In  many  In- 
stances, mail  his  prescription  to  a  distant 
facility  and  wait  days  or  even  weelcs  while 
the  government  system  slowly  gets  aroiind 
to  filling  the  prescription  and  mailing  It  back. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  malls  today, 
this  13  clearly  a  loee,  not  a  gain,  for  th« 
American  veteran. 

3.  Take  the  case  of  our  senior  citizens.  Al- 
most every  thrust  made — by  government  and, 
to  some  extent,  by  private  Insurers — Is  to- 
ward requiring  the  senior  citizen  to  go  away 
from  his  neighborhood  to  get  his  prescrip- 
tion necessities  filled  from  some  routlnlzed 
Impersonal  sort  of  central  organization  or 
agency.  Furthermore,  he  la  being  restricted 
by  these  programs  on  what  he  can  have.  The 
emphasis  everywhere  Is  on  limiting  the  pre- 
scription service  to  only  a  handful  of  best- 
seller type  pharmaceuticals — and  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  compounded  prescription 
which  permits  doctor  and  drug  Industry  alike 
to  give  the  patient  the  best  quality  of  serv- 
ice and  treatment. 

Agam,  this  is  a  loss.  We  are  treating  our 
elderly  citizens  like  cogs  on  an  assembly  ime 
and  removing  health  care  from  their  easy 
reach  rather  than  putting  It  closer  to  them. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  other  examples, 
but  it  Is  not  necessary. 

The  obsession  with  efficiency  at  the  cost 
of  consideration  and  compassion  and  plam 
common  sense  Is — or  has  been — leading  us 
away  from  the  realization  of  the  kind  and 
quality  of  life  we  all  want  in  this  land. 

I  think  the  climate  Is  turning.  I  believe 
the  American  people — of  all  ages — are  fed  up 
and  are  making  their  feelings  known  and 
their   resentment   felt. 

In  this  context,  the  people  are  now  moving 
In  the  direction  which  mdependent,  college- 
tramed,  thinking  pharmacists  have  been  try-' 
ing  to  move  for  a  long  time. 

That,  maybe,  answers  the  question  back  at 
the  beginning.  Ask  what  Is  the  direction  of 
pharmacy  and  I  would  reply  that  the  direc- 
tion Is  toward  responsible  leadership. 

We  are  going  to  prevail.  We  are  going  to 
have  the  kind  of  America  we  want  to  have 
and  can  have.  And  I  think  you  who  have 
chosen  pharmacy  as  your  life  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  yoiir  choice. 
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PUBLIC  FUNDmO  OP  ALL  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CAMPAIGNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitcheli,) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
aimed  at  providing  public  funding  of  all 
congressional  campaigns.  For  some  time 
now  I  have  advocated  the  public  funding 
of  all  election  campaigns  as  the  only  way 
in  which  to  avoid  the  sometimes  ques- 
tionable and  too  often  Illegal  practices 
involved  in  financing  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  change  in  the 


present  loose  money  procedures  is  essen- 
tial and  in  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  establishes 
a  formula  whereby  all  major  party  can- 
didates for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  UJS.  Senate  will  re- 
ceive fimds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  finance  their  campaigns.  There 
Is  also  a  provision  allocating  fimds  to  all 
minor  party  candidates  on  a  proportional 
basis. 

There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  bills 
currently  pending  which  deal  with  this 
subject.  The  Senate  is  currently  working 
on  a  major  piece  of  campaign  reform 
legislation.  All  of  these  measures  are 
certainly  worthwhile  and  needed,  but 
none  go  as  far  as  this  one  ^itb  respect  to 
public  funding  of  campaigns. 

A  measure  similar  to  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced last  week  by  Senators  Edward 
Kenwedy  and  Hugh  Scott  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  372.  the  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act.  The  amendment  was 
tabled  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Scott  intend  to 
introduce  it  as  a  separate  bill.  It  is  im- 
perative this  concept  receive  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  insure  passage. 

For  too  long,  too  many  have  given  too 
much  lip  service  to  worthy  reform  ideas 
but  have  failed  to  take  definitive  action 
to  implement  those  ideas.  The  time  for 
action,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  now. 


CREDIT  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  which  illustrates  the 
inconvenience  and  aggravation  that  dis- 
criminatory credit  policies  practiced  by 
our  principal  lending  institutions  cause 
families  and  individuals. 

I  am  submitting  a  short  editorial  which 
appeared  in  Forbes  magazine  on  August 
1.  The  example  cited  in  this  article  Is 
another  of  thousands  of  incidents  which 
emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  discrimination  against 
women  seeking  consumer  credit. 

Now  Wouldn't  That  Feost  You? 

Dealing  with  American  Express  Is  as  bad  as 
it  was  a  decade  ago.  I  suppose  almost  every- 
body who  has  one  of  their  credit  cards  has  a 
story   that  can   top   this  one.   Anyway   .    .    . 

So  long  ago  I've  forgotten  when,  I  asked 
for  one  of  their  cards  in  my  wife's  name.  It 
came — but  on  my  account  number  so  that 
all  her  charges  came  to  the  office  and  each 
month  had  to  be  separated  from  mine,  be- 
cause none  of  hers  had  anything  to  do  with 
business  and  some  of  mine  did.  So,  well  over 
a  year  ago,  I  asked  for  one  In  her  name  at 
our  home  address..  Monttis  went  by.  Bills, 
papers  and  tempers  flev;.  Finally,  some  weeks 
ago  there  came  a  form  referring  to  the  appli- 
cation and  asking  us  to  check  off  references 
for  her  in  terms  of  trust  officer,  banker, 
broker,  accountant,  attorney  and  gad  knows 
what  all. 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  what  do  I  find  in  my 


Final  Income.— 


$10,397.50 


monthly  credit  card  statement  from  Amerl-  TABLE  1 

can  Express  recently?  A  beautifully  printed     

flier  entitled,  "Here  Are  8  Good  Reasons  To  Annual  viiue 

Olve  Your  Wife  an  American  Express  Money  of  $600 

Card    (In   her  own   name)."  Annual  valu»           children's 

Subsequently    she    received,    in    virtually  Ux.xemptio^         ateTSS 

the  same   mall,   a   letter   stating   that   my  Family  incomt                  (par  child)        (par  child) 

earlier  application  for  her  was  "canceled"     

unless  she  sent  in  her  accountant's  name.  .                 __, 

amd  another  envelope  enclosing  her  Amerl-      u'oqo jia  385 

can  Express  card   as  per  application  on  "8      $iboo6' 1*2  360 

Oood  Reasons  To  Give  Your  Wife  One"!         $25,000..II""IIIII .  240  168 

So.  I've  told  my  wife  and  kids  and  people     i^Mff 450  J^,o 

here — If  your  time  means  anything  to  you  

(or  this  company)    use   your  American  Ex- 

press  credit  card  only  as  a  last  resort,  only  Note:  The  breakeven  point  under  children's  allowance  falh 

If  they  won't  take  anything  else,  including  at  the  40  percent  tax  rate  (J32-36.000  income  level). 

money. 

^_^^^^^^_^  Table  2.— After  electing  children's 

tUlotoance 

CHILDREN'S  ALLOWANCE  income    $10,000 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  Approximate  tax  rate  (p^nt)—  -^ 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  ^*  exemption  for  1  chUd ._$76aoo 

man  from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Fraser)   Is    pamiiy  loses $112.50 

i^cognized  for  5  minutes.  ■  ■ 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  today  I  am     cbUdren's  allowance  for  l  child..    $600. 00 

reintroducing   my   children's   allowance  

bill  i/rtilch  would  provide  automatic,  unl-       Family  loses -   »9000 

form  payments  to  the  parents  of  every  .  "  -««,  nn 

dependent  child.  Currently,  there  are  62     "°°«y    received *2^-^ 

nations  with  cWldren's  allowance  pro-     **°»**y  lost -202.  bO 

grams:  twenty-seven  European  nations.        ^et  cash  value  gained  with  chU- 

20  African  nations,  Canada,  Australia,        dren's  allowance $397. 60 

New  Zealand,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Iran,  Israel, 
Lebanon,  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam, 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Under  our  children's  allowance  pro- 
gram, families  could  elect  to  receive  a 
$50  a  month  payment — $600  a  year — for 
each  child  under  18,  regardless  of  family 
income  or  work  status.  These  grants 
would  be  taxable  Income.  However,  any 
child  receiving  this  allowance  could  not 
be  claimed  as  a  dependent  for  the  $750 
income  tax  exemption. 

Children's  allowance  is  preferable  to 
a  large  Income  tax  exemption  for  de- 
pendent children.  Exemption  is  a  highly 
regressive  program  which  costs  nearly 
$10  billion  a  year,  yet  is  worth  nothing  to 
the  poor,  little  to  the  average  American, 
and  a  great  deal  to  the  rich.  Those  who 
need  help  the  most  are  too  poor  to  even 
pay  an  Income  tax  to  take  advantage  of 
the  exemption.  A  progressively  taxed 
cash  grant  of  $50  per  child  would  reverse 
the  present  upside  down  system  and  give 
most  to  the  poor,  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  average  family,  and  less  to  the  rich. 
When  the  allowance  is  available  to  all 
children  under  18  years  of  age.  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  payments  would 
go  to  families  with  Incomes  below 
$10,000  per  year.  If  children's  allowance 
is  enacted,  77  percent  of  the  20  million 
children  in  poor  families  would  be  re- 
moved from  poverty  income  status  and 
64  i>ercent  of  the  chUdren  of  the  near 
poor  would  be  raised  to  middle  Income 
status. 

The  tables  below  compare  the  actual 
per  child  cash  value  of  a  $750  Income  tax 
exemption  to  the  actual  csish  value  of  a 
$600  children's  allowance  after  taxes  and 
loss  of  the  $750  exemption.  Table.  1 
makes  this  comparison  for  families  of 
four  at  several  representative  Income 
levels.  Table  2  demonstrates  the  approxi- 
mate cash  value  of  electing  the  allow- 
ance over  the  tax  exemption  at  $10,000 
income. 


While  children's  allowance  payments 
are  taxable,  they  will  not  be  considered 
income  for  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  Federal  assistance  programs 
such  as  food  stamps. 

The  children's  allowance  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  fimded  out  of  general 
revenues.  Since  it  Is  a  universal  pro- 
gram, the  children's  allowance  will  not 
employ  the  costly  welfare  apparatus  that 
is  designed  to  insure  that  benefits  are 
adjusted  for  every  change  in  fsunily  in- 
come or  status.  The  children's  allowance 
is  not  a  poverty  program.  It  is  a  program 
aimed  at  a  segment  of  the  population 
which  is  broadly  believed  to  deserve  and 
require  a  measure  of  assistance  from 
society — our  children.  Our  social  se- 
curity legislation,  adopted  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  Is  based  on  the  recognition 
that  there  are  certain  risks  in  life — old 
age,  death,  disability,  and  imemploy- 
ment — ^to  which  everyone  is  exposed. 
Thus,  everyone  contributes  out  of  earn- 
ings, and  benefits  are  made  available  as 
a  right.  By  making  children's  allowances 
a  right  for  all  children,  we  protect  them 
from  the  degrading  stigma  of  welfare. 

The  children's  allov^^nce  program 
would  be  phased-in  over  7  years.  In  the 
first  year  pajmients  would  be  made  only 
for  children  under  6,  who  would  then 
continue  to  receive  payments  until  they 
are  18.  In  the  second  year  of  operation, 
all  children  under  8  would  be  entitled 
to  pajrments;  In  the  third  year,  children 
xmder  10,  and  so  on.  The  phase-In  sys- 
tem limits  the  initial  cost  of  the  program 
to  $8  to  $10  billion  and  helps  target  these 
dollars  where  they  are  most  needed — 
to  young  families  with  preschool  chil- 
dren. Furthermore,  by  implementing 
children's  allowance  using  children's 
ages  rather  than  family  income,  the  pro- 
gram   achieves    an    antipoverty    effect 
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without  introducing  a  means  test.  It 
would  remain  a  universal  system,  not  a 
welfare  program. 

The  cost  of  Implementing  clilldren's 
allowance  is  as  follows : 

Tablx  3 
Initial  yearly  costs:  Billion 

Gross   cost $12.0 

Recoupment : 

From  taxing  grants 2.4 

From  eliminating  exemptions 3. 0 


Net  coet. 


6.6 


Additional    coats    for    each    pbaae-ln 
year: 
Oross  coet 6.0 

Recoupment: 

From  taxing  grants 1.0 

From  eliminating  exemptions 1.25 


Net  cost _  a.  78 

Final  yearly  costs : 

Oross   cost 42.0 

Recoupment: 

From  taxing  grants 8. 4 

From  eliminating  exemptions 10.  6 


Net  cost 33.1 

ANSWERS  TO  OFTEN  RAISED  QUESTIONS  CON- 
CERNING  CHILDREN'S   AUA3WANCES 

Critics  of  children's  allowance  pro- 
posals stress  four  points:  The  allow- 
ances may:  First,  damage  work  incen- 
tive; second,  depress  wages;  third,  not  be 
spent  on  children;  and  fourth,  result  in 
an  increased  birth  rate. 

First.  Since  children's  allowance  is  not 
a  means-test  program,  there  is  no  work 
Incentive  problem.  Unlike  AFDC  which 
subtracts  67  percent  of  earnings,  and 
unlike  President  Nixon's  family  assist- 
ance program  which  confiscates  50  per- 
cent of  earnings,  imder  children's  allow- 
ance no  one  is  denied  benefits  because 
he  works. 

Second,  "bne  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages of  a  children's  allowance  is  that 
it  would  correct  the  bias  of  the  wage  sys- 
tem against  the  working  famllyman 
without  forcing  him  to  submit  to  a  pov- 
erty test  and  without  confiscating  part 
of  his  salary.  The  concept  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  cannot  take  into  account 
differences  in  family  size:  A  man  or 
woman  working  full  time  at  minimum 
wage  can  modestly  support  himself/her- 
self, but  if  there  are  children,  that  family 
will  fall  below  the  poverty  line.  Chil- 
dren's allowance  recognizes  our  society's 
need  and  responsibility  for  a  healthy  fu- 
ture generation. 

Experience  yith  children's  allowances 
In  other  countries  shows  that  allowances 
do  not  result  in  wage  decreases  unless 
the  allowance  is  financed  by  a  tax  on  the 
employers'  payrolls.  Where  children's  al- 
lowances are  paid  out  of  general  reve- 
nues, they  are  not  likely  to  affect  wages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Canada  wages 
have  risen  since  a  children's  allowance 
was  adopted  there. 

Third.  While  it  is  hard  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  the  allowances  are  spent 
directly  on  children.  Canadian  surveys  of 
their  new  children's  allowance  program 
indicate  that  most  of  the  money  actually 


did  go  for  children's  clothing,  food,  and 
medical  care.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
its  first  year  of  operation,  the  monthly 
production  of  children's  shoes  rose  from 
762.000  pairs  to  1,180,000  pairs. 

Fourth.  Several  studies  have  been  made 
seeking  to  ascertain  whether  a  children's 
allowance  affects  the  birth  rate.  No  evi- 
dence has  been  found  that  it  does.  For 
example,  analysis  of  family  size  of  AFDC 
recipients  in  different  States  indicates 
that  there  is  no  positive  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  children  in  welfare 
families  and  either  the  overall  level  of 
AFDC  payments  or  the  increase  in  pay- 
ment associated  with  the  presense  of  an 
additional  child.  Thus,  added  welfare 
payments  for  additional  children  do  not 
seem  to  produce  larger  families  under 
AFDC  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  would  change  under  children's 
allowance.  In  fact,  a  comparison  of  aver- 
age AFDC  payments  among  States  and 
proportions  of  large  families  on  welfare 
in  these  States  shows  that  high  AFDC 
payments  are  markedly  associated  with 
smaller  proportions  of  large  famiUes. 

TABI^  4 


Number  of  States 


Ptreent  of 

AFDC 

families  witti 

4  or  more 

children 


Median  AFDC 

payment  to 

mother  and  4 

children 


5.. 
20. 
17. 
9... 


40-49 
35-39 
30-34 
26-29 


J135 
170 
248 
266 


The  following  table  indicates  that  the 
proportion  of  families  with  four  or  more 
children  declines  slightly  in  relation  to 
increases  in  the  welfare  payment  made 
for  the  fourth  child. 

TABLE  5.— MARfilNAL  VALUE  OF  4TH  CHILD  BY  PERCENT  OF 
AFDC  FAMILIES  WUH  4  OR  MORE  CHILDREN.  1967 


Number  of  States 

Median  percent 

Mariinal   of  families  with 

value  of  4th           4  or  more 

child             children 

a 

IS 

30-39                  33  4 

17 

20-29                  35  2 

11.. 

■ 

n-ia                  n  t. 

Finally,  the  consensus  among  demog- 
raphers appears  to  be  that  children's 
allowance  programs  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  effected  an  upward  trend  in  the 
birth  rate  where  tried.  Not  one  of  the  62 
countries  with  children's  allowances  has 
experienced  a  rising  birthrate  because  of 
the  allowance  even  though  some  enacted 
an  allowance  in  hope  It  would  raise  birth- 
rates. 

CONCLUSION 

One  out  of  four  children  in  the  United 
States  lives  in  poverty.  Obviously  these 
children  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  im- 
poverishment. If  we  supply  families  with 
the  means  to  provide  adequately  for  their 
children,  we  may  prevent  the  perpetua- 
tion of  poverty-level  subsistence  these 
children  almost  inevitably  face  as  adults, 
and  help  them  develop  Into  healthy  and 
useful  citizens. 


AN  EMBARRASSMENT  OF  RICHES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastknmuxk) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  days  ago,  I  reported  on  the  rising 
profits  in  the  oil  industry  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1973.  Indeed,  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  in  spite 
of  the  shortage  of  oil  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  have  turned  out  a  bo- 
nanza of  riches  for  the  oil  moguls. 

I  previously  had  presented  figures 
showing  the  exorbitant  rise  in  profits  for 
Cities  Service,  Gulf,  and  Exxon.  Now,  the 
returns  are  in  for  several  more  oil  firms. 
The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  an- 
noimced  a  41.6  percent  advance  in  net 
income  for  the  second  quarter.  Business 
was  so  good  for  Standard  of  California 
that  it  proposed  a  2  for  1  spUt  of  its  com- 
mon stock.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  In- 
diana climbed  37  percent  in  the  quarter, 
Continental  Oil  Co.  rose  23.7  percent  in 
the  quarter,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  soared 
50  percent  in  the  quarter,  Marathon  Oil 
was  ahead  65.6  percent  in  the  quarter, 
Ashland  Oil  reported  a  39  percent  in- 
crease In  earnings  during  the  quarter, 
Phillips  Petroleum  gamed  25  percent, 
Mobil  Oil  posted  a  41.4  percent  increase 
In  net  income  for  the  second  quarter 
Texaco  joined  the  list  with  a  44.5  per- 
cent increase  in  second  quarter  net  in- 
come, and  Shell  recorded  a  32  percent 
Jump  in  second  quarter  Income.  With 
most  oil  companies  earnings  reported, 
the  average  jump  in  profits  during  this 
period  of  oil  shortages  has  been  more 
than  30  percent,  making  1973  thus  far 
one  of  the  strongest  periods  in  the  in- 
dustry's history. 

The  so-called  energy  crisis  also  has 
provided  another  windfall  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  form  of  HH.  9130,  the  OU 
Industry  Relief  Act  of  1973,  a  bill  which 
may  appear  on  the  House  floor  this  week. 


JAKE  OAITHER  WAS  LEGEND  IN  HIS 
OWN  DAY  AND  TIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  stories  in  sports  comes  to  an 
active  end  on  August  31,  1973.  On  that 
day,  Alonzo  Smith  "Jake"  Gaither  offi- 
cially ends  his  career  at  Florida  A.  &  M. 
University  in  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

A  story  ends — a  legend  begins. 

Few  men  have  achieved  the  success 
that  Jake  Gaither  has  known  in  his 
chosen  profession.  Few  men  have 
achieved  such  universal  respect  and  love 
from  his  fellow  men.  Pew  men  have 
known  the  thrill  that  has  come  to  this 
compassionate  giant  in  taking  young  men 
and  instilling  confidence  and  pride  in 
them  to  the  extent  that  those  lessons  are 
never  forgotten. 

How  much  did  he  contribute  through 
the  lives  of  "my  bo3's"  as  he  calls  them? 
There  is  no  measure  that  I  can  use,  only 
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to  say  that  this  is  the  real  success  that 
Jake  Gaither  has  had  with  his  life. 

For  anyone  who  knows  him,  knows  that 
deep  down  he  feels  that  the  contribu- 
tions that  "my  boys"  have  made  and 
still  continue  to  make  have  made  every- 
thing he  ever  tried  to  do  worthwhile.  It 
has  made  the  pain  of  physical  ailment, 
all  of  the  toll  and  struggle  to  tichleve 
both  academic  and  athletic  excellence 
for  his  beloved  A.  &  M.,  all  '^he  effort  and 
dedication  more  than  worthwhile. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  an  article  in 
a  major  newspaper  that  quoted  Coach 
Gaither  as  saying: 

What  I  got  out  Of  42  years  In  the  profession 
was  the  happiness  of  Influencing  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  t>oys.  I  do  not  measure  my 
success  by  what  they  did  on  the  football 
field,  but  what  they  did  15  years  later.  The 
world  doesn't  owe  Jake  a  thing. 

That  latter  statement  is  probably  one 
of  the  few  times  he  has  ever  been  wrong. 

The  world  owes  Jake  Gaither  a  great 
dead. 

Today,  in  the  Congress.  I  call  attention 
to  the  man  and  his  achievements.  It  is 
a  story  in  the  best  American  tradition, 
one  I  think  that  every  person  in  this 
great  land  of  ours  can  read  with  pride. 

When  you  describe  this  venerable 
gentleman  who  faces  his  sunset  years 
with  the  same  kind  of  dedication  to  his 
school  and  his  profession  that  he  dem- 
onstrated in  his  prime,  you  have  to  do 
it  simply  and  honestly  and  without 
frills — because  this  is  the  way  he  is. 

Considering  everything  he  has  done 
and  everything  he  has  meant  to  so  many 
people.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  think 
Gaither  got  into  coaching  by  accident — 
but  it  was  by  accident. 

Bom  in  Dayton,  Tenn..  as  one  of 
the  five  children  of  a  Zlon  A.M.E.  min- 
ister, Gaither  himself  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer  and  spent  many  of  his  boyhood 
days  hanging  around  courthouses  listen- 
ing as  lawyers  pleaded  their  cases.  His 
father,  understandably,  wanted  the 
young  Gaither  to  be  a  minister.  Coach- 
ing T-as  the  furthest  from  the  minds  of 
both. 

The  death  of  his  father  during  Gai- 
ther's  senior  year  in  college  was  perhaps 
the  turning  point  in  a  life  that  later  was 
to  reshape  the  futures  of  countless  scores 
of  yoimg  Americans. 

After  his  father  died.  Gaither  had  to 
assume  "man-of-the-house"  responsi- 
bilities, so  when  he  got  his  degree  from 
Knoxville  College,  he  also  got  a  job — as 
teacher  and  coach  In  a  high  school. 

That  was  the  beginning  and  it  is  ob- 
vious now  that  coaching  was  Galther's 
real  calling. 

When  he  earned  his  B.S.  degree  in  1927 
from  Knoxville  College,  the  good  jobs 
and  positions  were  not  as  open  to  the 
young  black  man  as  they  are  today.  Pro 
football  was  a  thing  as  remote  to  most 
college  men  of  any  race  as  going  to  the 
Moon.  The  logical  Uvelihood  of  a  man  in 
his  position  had  to  be  coaching. 

It  was  a  choice  he  has  never  had  cause 
to  regret.  He  had  been  an  AlI-SIAC  end 
for  the  Knoxville  Bulldogs,  and  if  teams 


in  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  did  not  draw  the  public 
attention  that  the  white  conferences  did, 
that  did  not  dilute  their  power,  talent  or 
skill  one  iota. 

Gaither  had  met  a  coed  named  Sadie 
Robinson  at  Knoxville  who  was  to  be- 
come his  wife  and  the  next  10  years  were 
to  be  spent  as  head  coach  of  Henderson- 
ville  (N.C.)  Institute  and  St.  Paul  Poly- 
technical  Institute'  in  Virginia  before 
history  was  made  and  Jake  Gaither  be- 
came associated  with  Florida  A.  &  M. 

His  first  assignment  was  assistant  to 
"Big  Bill"  BeU,  but  in  1945,  A.  &  M.  ele- 
vated htm  to  the  head  job  and  for  the 
next  quarter  century  he  enjoyed  im- 
parsdleled  success. 

In  those  25  years,  Gaither's  Rattlers 
never  had  a  losing  season.  His  worst 
records  were  6  to  4  in  1946  and  7  to  3  in 
both  1963  and  1966.  During  that  match- 
less era  his  teams  won  six  national  black 
collegiate  football  championships  and 
the  SIAC  every  year  except  1951,  1952 
and  1966,  posting  an  overall  record  of 
203-36-4. 

Gaither  produced  at  least  one  All- 
-american at  FAMU  every  year  except 
1949— a  total  of  35  and  11  of  them  two- 
time  honorees.  The  late  Willie  GaUmore, 
like  his  coach  a  member  now  of  the  Flor- 
ida Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  made  All- 
America  three  times. 

He  was  the  wlnnlngest  active  coach  in 
the  Nation  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

Along  with  Galimore,  other  noted  stars 
who  played  under  Gaither  included  Bob 
Hayes,  of  the  Dallas  Cowboys.  Major 
Hazelton  of  the  Miami  Dolphins,  Ken 
Riley  of  the  Cincinnati  Bengals,  Roger 
Finnie  of  the  New  York  Jets,  Alfred  Den- 
son  of  the  Minnesota  Vildngs  and  Hew- 
ritt  Dixon  and  Carleton  Gates  of  the 
Oakland  Raiders. 

A  book  by  Gaither  and  his  associates 
entitled  "The  Split  Line  T  Offense  of 
Florida  A.  &  M.  University"  was  pub- 
lished in  1963  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

In  1969,  the  Washington,  D.C.  Touch- 
down Club  chose  Gaither  to  receive  its 
award  for  the  Outstanding  Contribution 
to  Football  in  the  Nation  and  again  he 
was  named  Coach  of  the  Year  by  both 
the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  and  the  National  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  The  Ameri- 
can Football  Coaches  Association  elected 
him  as  a  permanent  member  of  its  board 
of  trustees  in  1969. 

Presently  he  is  president  of  the  Foot- 
ball Coaches  Foundation  and  recently 
became  the  first  black  to  be  named  to 
the  famed  Orange  Bowl  Committee  of 
Florida.  He  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Ijowerful  television  committee  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
Recently  he  was  Inducted  into  the  Ten- 
nessee Hall  of  Fame  and  received  a 
meritorious  award  from  the  American 
Football  and  Basketball  Coaches'  Asso- 
ciation fori  his  outstanding  contribution 
to  intercollegiate  athletics.  His  other  ac- 
complishments and  honors  make  up  a 
list  too  long  to  enumerate,  and  the  list 
keeps  getting  longer. 


A  city  recreation  center,  ptark,  and  golf 
course  were  named  in  Gaither's  honor  in 
Tallahassee  in  1954.  The  Tallahassee 
Quarterback  Club  presented  Gaither  its 
Service  Award  in  1966  and  in  1960  the 
Rattler  boss  was  named  Coach  of  the 
Decade  by  the  100  Percent  Wrong  Club 
of  Atianta,  Ga. 

Gaither  was  named  to  the  Helms 
Foundation  Football  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1961  and  was  selected  Coach  of  the  Year 
for  small  colleges  in  1962.  Also,  in  1962 
the  Florida  Sports  Writers  Association 
named  him  to  its  Hall  of  Fame. 

Just  recently  Gaither*  was  honored 
with  two  additional  awards  which  he 
places  high  on  his  list  of  treasures.  At  a 
banquet  in  his  hometown  of  Middles- 
boro,  Ky.,  Gaither  was  made  a  Kentucky 
Colonel  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Blue  Grass  Commonwealth. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  East  Tennessee 
Chapter  of  the  Football  Hall  of  Fame 
presented  the  Distinguished  American 
Award  for  his  "contributions  to  football, 
to  his  race,  and  to  his  community." 

Even  as  he  steps  down  and  out  of  the 
place  he  has  given  most  of  his  life,  Jake 
Gaither  is  still  battling  for  his  school. 

It  is  true  that  this  amazing  man's  suc- 
cess came  during  a  time  when  black 
athletes  were  not  recruited  by  white 
schools.  He  had  something  good  going 
for  him,  but  it  took  outstanding  coaching 
and  an  indelible  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  put  it  all  together  in  the  man- 
ner he  did.  He  beUeves  strongly  in  dis- 
cipline and  hard  work  toward  the  com- 
mon goal. 

A  white  coach  with  his  background 
could  have  written  his  own  contract  with 
many  schools  and  the  prospects  these 
days  for  outside  financial  connections 
would  be  limitless.  Jake  views  it  all  with 
a  philosophical  tolerance  that  reveals  his 
character.  Not  that  he  has  not  had  of- 
fers— he  has.  But  nobody  could  buy  him 
away  and  it  is  still  true,  even  In  retire- 
ment. He  says: 

If  I  did  it  all  again,  Ifd  be  for  A.  &  M.,  but 
I  don't  think  I'd  change  schools  for  $10,000 
difference  in  salary.  Peace,  happiness  and 
contentment  mean  more  to  me  than  money. 

He  does  not  resent  losing  some  top 
athletes  in  recent  years  to  bigger  and 
predominantly  white  universities.  Inte- 
gration, he  knew,  was  inevitable.  Long 
before  it  became  fashionable,  Gaither 
worked  for  better  race  relations. 

But,  he  does  resent  efforts  to  phase  out 
A.  &  M.  because  it  is  predominantly 
black. 

Tou  can't  destroy  a  people's  alma  mater 
overnight  that  has  been  built  up  over  80 
years.  Florida  A.  &  M.  has  tradition.  And  the 
Black  people  are  not  responsible  for  this 
situation.  We  were  put  In  it  because  of  the 
times.  Now  they  want  us  to  suffer  further  by 
eliminating  the  school.  It's  not  fair  for  us  to 
be  penalized  twice.  The  citizens  of  Florida 
want  A.  &  M.  to  remain  autonomous.  It's  the 
people  in  Washington,  HEW,  that  are  caxislng 
the  trouble.  We've  got  sclld  alumni  and 
pretty  good  facilities.  We  Just  don't  have  the 
money  the  other  universities  do. 

The  one  thing  he  asked  when  we 
talked  about  doing  this  speech  was  that 
someone  listen.  He  Is  deeply  concerned 
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about  the  attitude  of  some  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  toward  the  work  that  Florida 
A.  &  M.  has  done.  Gaither  said: 

HEW  has  been  giving  lis  the  devil  because 
they  say  we  have  not  Integrated  enough. 
Thirty  percent  ol  our  teaching  staff  is  white 
and  there  are  130  white  students  among  a 
coeducational  enrollment  of  about  4,000. 

We  have  one  white  on  our  football  team, 
an  offensive  tackle  will  be  a  senior  next  sea- 
son. We  try  to  recruit  whites  but  the  good 
athletes  are  hard  to  And.  They  are  grabbed 
up  by  the  white  schools. 

If  they  are  not  good,  they  do  not  have 
much  chance  of  making  our  tsam. 

There  is  a  tremendous  adjustment  to  bo 
made  by  a  white.  Negroes  have  been  going 
through  It  for  years.  People  call  them  dirty 
names  . . .  the  militants.  We  had  a  good  white 
player  three  years  ago,  a  good  kicker.  He 
made  good  on  13  of  hU  14  field-goal  tries. 
But  the  mUltants  got  to  him.  He  had  to 
leave. 

We  had  to  take  the  Initiative  here  In  the 
Deep  South  to  get  white  players.  We  got 
four  boys  from  Atlanta,  but  three  of  them 
did  not  want  to  go  to  school  (classes). 

It  takes  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time  to  build  up 
the  racial  attitudes  that  now  exist  and  It 
takes  a  bell  of  a  lot  of  time  to  tear  It  down. 
It  IB  a  condition  that  we  didn't  buUd  up. 
They  (whites)  did  years  ago. 

I  don't  want  a  white  boy  Just  to  say  I  got 
one.  We  want  blue-chip  players.  But  HEW 
is  puttmg  on  a  lot  of  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  cruel. 

We  have  to  stirvlve.  The  state  keeps  us  go- 
ing financially,  but  we  have  to  compete  for 
Florida  athletes  with  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. Tampa,  Florida  State,  Miami,  Georgia 
Tech,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Auburn. 

Then  there  are  the  other  schools  who  can 
wine  and  dine  the  prospect  and  have  influ- 
ential alumni.  We  had  one  white  man  on 
our  track  team  who  was  mediocre  and  a 
basketball  candidate  lasted  a  couple  of  days. 
One  of  these  days  we're  going  to  come  up  with 
an  outstanding  white  athlete. 

We  have  to  compete  with  most  of  the  ma- 
jor schools.  Everybody  la  attracted  to  Florida 
becatise  we  have  had  good  teams. 

These  statements  are  so  typical  of 
Jake  Gaither.  He  wanted  to  talk  about 
Florida  A.  &  M.  and  its  future  rather 
than  Jake  Gaither. 

And  I  am  in  complete  agreement  that 
Florida  A.  &  M.  should  remain  an  auton- 
omous institution.  I  say  only  that  if  its 
dedicated  faculty  were  given  more  sup- 
port, they  would  do  even  more  than  the 
tremendous  job  I  feel  they  are  doing 
today. 

When  you  talk  to  Coach  Gaither  about 
his  career  and  ask  him  just  why  he  has 
been  so  successful,  he  talks  a  great  deal 
about  "his  boys."  It  is  couched  in  tones 
of  genuine  affection  and  esteem — his 
players  were  more  to  him  than  just  stu- 
dents. 

I  like  to  deal  with  hungry  boys,  not  hungry 
for  food  in  their  stomachs,  but  hungry  for 
recognition,  for  pride  and  accomplishment. 
I  don't  know  if  I  could  have' practiced  that 
phUoeophy  at  a  rich  man's  school,  although 
it's  Just  too  much  a  part  of  my  philosophy  of 
life.  Football  Is  more  than  a  game,  It  Is  a 
laboratory  to  build  manhood. 

Any  boy  who  put  on  the  Orange  and 
Green  at  A.  &  M.  had  to  know  that  I  was  the 
best  friend  he  was  ever  going  to  have.  He 
knew  he  could  talk  with  me,  he  knew  he 
could  call  me  day  or  night  and  I'd  be  there. 
That's  confidence. 

'Another  thing  about  football  and  my  phi- 
losophy Is  that  this  Is  a  game  of  mental  atti- 
tude.  It   goes  for  life   too.   One  team  can 


drive  down  the  field  for  60  or  70  yards  and 
appear  Invincible.  A  fumble  or  Intercepted 
pass  gives  momentum  to  the  other  team  and 
they  drive  down  the  field  to  score.  That's 
mental  attitude.  My  boys  had  to  have  con- 
fidence In  me,  they  had  to  have  a  sense  of 
pride  and  a  wlU  to  win.  I  never  walked  off 
the  field,  win  or  lose,  that  I  didn't  feel  I  had 
done  my  very  best. 

But  I  can  tell  you  I  never  werit  out  there 
to  lose.  I've  often  said  I  can  teach  more  char- 
acter winning  than  I  c^  losing.  A  man  has 
to  play  to  win,  and  when  he  suffers  a  re- 
verse, he  has  to  know  that  be  gave  It  his 
all. 

Jake  Gaither  has  overcome  physical 
ailments  that  would  have  hampered  a 
lesser  man.  He  had  two  malignant  brain 
tumors  removed  and  was  blind  for  three 
weeks.  It  was  a  hundred  to  one  shot  that 
he  did  not  suffer  some  form  of  paralysis. 
He  overcame  that  and  all  of  the  other 
handicaps  that  life  put  in  his  way.  He 
said: 

I  coimt  as  my  biggest  accomplishments 
beating  Tampa  In  the  first  Inter-racial  game, 
not  because  we  won;  either  team  could  have 
won  the  game — the  score  was  34-28 — but  be- 
cause there  were  47,000  at  the  game,  60-60 
black  and  white,  and  not  one  Incident  In 
the  game,  the  stands,  or  In  the  city  (Tampa) . 
And  then  we  beat  Orambllng  the  next  week 
In  my  last  game  as  a  coach. 

Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Perry,  president  of 
Florida  A.  &  M.  University,  has  this  to 
say  about  Coach  Gaither: 

What  superlatives  are  adequate  when  one 
discusses  a  man  whose  accomplLshments  and 
deeds  have  bridged  the  generation  gap;  lifted 
yoimgsters  from  the  ghetto  and  transformed 
them  into  productive  citizens;  reached  a  level 
of  athletic  success  that  has  known  no' equal; 
and  set  an  example  In  human  relations  that 
our  nation  and  others  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low. 

What  superlatives  are  adequate  to  describe 
Jake  Oaither  who,  as  an  academician.  buUt 
one  of  the  strongest  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation programs  In  the  country:  who,  as  a 
coach,  won  an  Incredible  203  of  the  243  foot- 
ball games  he  coached  at  Florida  A.  and  M. 
University,  smashed  through  the  racial  bar- 
rier and  blazed  the  trail  for  interracial  foot- 
baU  on  the  college  level  In  the  South,  lifted 
Florida  A  and  M  University  by  its  athletic 
bootstraps  and  made  the  word  "Battler"  a 
household  name. 

What  superlatives  are  adequate  In  attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  value  of  a  man  to  whom 
athletics  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  rather  a 
means  to  an  end;  to  whom  the  ultimate  goal 
Is  success  In  life,  achieved  through  the  facili- 
ties of  a  physically  sound  body  and  an  edu- 
cationally sound  mind. 

What  superlatives  are  adequate — I  say 
none. 

There  is  little  more  that  can  be  said. 

His  life  has  been  an  inspiration.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  have 
known  in  their  own  lifetime  how  much 
he  is  appreciated.  It  was  just  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  largest  graduating 
class  in  the  history  of  Florida  A.  &  M.  was 
held  in  the  Jake  Gaither  Gymnasium. 

He  wept  at  the  standing  ovation  from 
the  audience  of  5,000.  He  could  not  help 
but  remember  the  years  it  took  to  see 
this  magnificent  building  erected — ^not 
for  Jake  Gaither — but  for  the  university 
and  the  students  he  loved  and  served  so 
well. 

Here  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  I 
have  attempted  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
and  good  man.  It  would  not  be  fitting  not 
to  again  mention  that  lady  who  made 


everything  worthwhile,  his  eternal  sweet- 
heart who  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  she  is  a  part 
of  that  legend. 

To  this  wonderful  couple  I  can  only 
add  that  mankind  will  speak  of  your  life 
and  achievements  so  long  as  men  admire 
courage,  dedication,  and  accomplish- 
ment. In  your  lifetime,  you  already  know 
that  you  have  entered  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. 

We  may  not  see  your  like  again. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  RESEARCH 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Rttnnels)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
create  in  the  Interior  Department  an 
Office  of  Solar  Energy  Research.  This 
office  would  be  charged  with  the  dual 
duties  of  conducting  extensive  research 
in  the  area  of  solar  energy  conversion 
and  of  developing,  fabricating,  testing, 
demonstrating  and  certifying  equipment 
and  components  usable  in  the  trans- 
formation of  solar  energy  Into  usable 
energy. 

The  energy  crisis  which  has  engulfed 
our  Nation  has  vividly  pointed  out  the 
need  for  extensive  research  in  the  field 
of  untapped  energy  resources.  One  need 
only  take  a  Sunday  drive  and  try  to  pur- 
chase some  gasoline  to  see  the  extent  of 
the  energy  crisis.  It  has  been  reported 
that  In  Denver,  Colo.,  98  percent  of  all 
gas  stations  are  now  closed  on  Simday. 
In  New  Mexico,  which  by  the  way,  is  the 
sixth  largest  oil  producing  State  and  the 
fourth  largest  gas  producing  State  in 
the  Nation,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  some  oil  companies  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  amoimts  of  diesel 
fuel  with  which  to  operate  oil  well  drill- 
ing operations.  I  was  recently  contacted 
by  an  oil  well  servicing  firm  which  may 
be  forced  out  of  business  because  of  a 
shortage  of  fuel.  These  examples  empha- 
size the  fact  that  this  Nation  has  come 
to  rely  to  a  dangerous  degree  on  petro- 
leum products  for  its  energy  needs.  When 
we  do  not  have  the  fuel  to  drill  new  oil 
and  gas  wells,  we  have  serious  problems. 

Extensive  studies  have  been  made  on 
the  energy  posture  of  the  United  States; 
however,  relatively  little  is  being  done 
to  solve  the  problems  pointed  out  In  these 
studies.  The  1974  budget  will  most  likely 
include  about  $12  million  to  be  spent 
through  grants  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  solar  energy 
research. 

My  intent  is  to  take  the  next  step,  to 
initiate  a  coordinated,  large  scale  re- 
search effort  in  the  field  of  solar  energy 
conversion.  The  potential  therein  Is  cer- 
tainly worth  the  effort.  Solar  energy  is 
abimdant,  especially  in  the  sunny  parts 
of  our  Nation  such  as  New  Mexico.  It  Is 
perpetual  to  the  extent  that  the  sun's 
power  is  perpetual.  It  is  nonpolluting 
and,  finally,  it  is  an  energy  source  which 
does  not  consume  our  planet's  natural 
resources. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  Israel, 
France  and  Australia  have  all  begun  re- 
search In  solar  energy  conversion.  It  is 
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time  for  this  Nation  to  follow  suit.  If  we 
do  not,  we  could  end  up  as  a  major  mili- 
tary power  without  the  energy  resources 
to  keep  abreast,  in  the  industrial  sector, 
with  the  emerging  economic  blocs  around 
the  world. 

Some  scientists  indicate  that  solar  en- 
ergy has  great  immediate  potential  in  ad- 
dition to  its  widely  discussed  long  range 
potential.  The  photovoltaic  conversion  of 
solar  energy  directly  to  electricity  could 
possibly  become  economically  practical 
in  the  near  future.  Other  processes  offer 
similar  potential.  However,  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  is  not  limited  in  its 
scope  to  any  single  process.  It  allows  all 
avenues  to  be  explored.  Of  perhaps  great- 
er importance,  it  provides  for  the  devel- 
opment, fabrication,  and  certification  of 
components  which  have  already  advanc- 
ed beyond  the  research  phase.  This  will 
allow  existing  solar  energy  conversion 
processes  and  components  to  be  intro- 
duced into  immediate  use  wherever  pos- 
sible. In  short,  the  scientific  community 
working  in  the  solar  energy  area  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  assess  and  sort 
out  what  it  already  knows.  Research  can 
then  be  directed  into  those  fields  where  it 
is  most  needed.  The  end  result  could  be 
to  orient  the  United  States  toward  an 
inexpensive  and  abundant  energy  source. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  bill: 

nS..  9696 
A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Solar  Energy 

Research  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  view 
of  the  shortage  of  usable  energy  In  the  Na- 
tion and  elsewhere  and  the  inexhaustible 
amount  of  solar  energy  available.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  practicable  low-cost  means  of 
converting  solar  energy  Into  a  usable  energy 
source  on  a  large-scale  basis  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  and  increasing  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Office  of 
Solar  Energy  Research  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
pay  rates  (6  U.S.C.  6315),  and  such  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  may  be  required.  The 
Director  shaU  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Energnr  and  Minerals 
and  shall  have  such  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
acUng  through  the  Office,  shall — 

(a)  coordinate,  conduct,  encourage  and 
promote,  by  means  of  research  grants  and 
contracts,  fundamental  scientific  research  to 
develop  economical  processes  and  methods 
for  collecting,  converting,  transmitting,  stor- 
ing and  otherwise  using  solar  energy  and 
thereby  transforming  It  Into  energy  suitable 
for  private  and  public  \ise  throughout  the 
Nation; 

(b)  conduct  appropriate  research  and  tech- 
nical development  work  (1)  to  determine,  by 
laboratory  and  pUot  project  testing,  the  us- 
able resiUts  of  aU  aforesaid  fundamental 
scientific  research  and  all  existing  research 
and  (2)  to  develop  and  fabricate  solar  energy 
tranaformatlon  processes,  equipment  designs. 


and  components  to  the  point  where  they  can 
be  demonstrated,  certified,  produced,  and  op- 
erated  on   an  economically  practical  scale; 

(c)  recommend  to  the  Congress  as  he 
deems  appropriate  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  or  for  participation 
in  the  construction  and  operation,  of  a  solar 
energy  conversion  facility  or  any  component 
thereof  for  any  process  or  method  which  he 
determines  has  great  promise  of  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act,  this  recommui- 
datlon  to  be  accompanied  by  a  report  on  tne 
location  and  cost  of  the  proposed  faculty  and 
the  engineering  and  economic  details  with 
respect  thereto; 

(d)  undertake,  through  research  grants 
and  contracts,  studies  of  possible  environ- 
mental effects  which  wUl  result  from  the  use 
of  solar  energy;  and 

(e)  compile  on  a  semi-annual  basis  and 
make  available  to  the  public  a  listing  of  all 
solar  energy  conversion  components,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  commercially  available 
In  the  Nation  for  private  or  public  use. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  shall — 

(a)  acquire  where  necessary  the  services 
of  mathematicians,  engineers,  chemists, 
physicists,  and  other  personnel  by  contract 
or  otherwise; 

(b)  enter  Into  contracts  with  private  firms, 
educational  institutions,  and  scientific  or- 
ganizations, provided  that  the  expenditure 
of  federal  funds  through  said  contracts  shaU 
be  apportioned,  at  all  times,  so  that  (1)  at 
least  30%  of  these  funds  shall  be  disbursed 
to  private  firms,  none  of  which  had  a  gross 
annual  Income  of  more  than  $26  million  for 
each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  that  firm 
enters  Into  said  contract,  and  (2)  at  least 
30%  of  these  funds  shall  be  diaburaed  to 
educational  Institutions; 

(c)  make  research  and  training  grants; 

(d)  utUlze,  whenever  deemed  appropriate, 
the  faculties  of  Federal  scientific  labora- 
tories; 

(e)  Implement  a  means  of  making  avail- 
able to  Interested  parties  Information  which 
Is  deemed  appropriate  for  use  In  solar  en- 
ergy research  and  solar  energy  conversion 
equipment  fabrication  and  development: 

(f)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facu- 
lties and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on  the 
continuous  research,  testing,  development, 
certification,  fabrication  and  programming 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act; 

(g)  acquire  Inventions,  patents,  patent 
applications,  licenses,  secret  processes,  tech- 
nical data,  land  and  Interests  in  land,  and 
other  property  or  rights  by  license,  lease, 
donation  or  purchase; 

(h)  Initiate  and  participate  In  national 
and  International  conferences  relating  to 
solar  energy  research  and  solar  energy  con- 
version equipment  development. 

Sec.  6.  Research  which  shall  be  contracted 
for  or  otherwise  authorized  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  within  the  Nation  shall 
be  conducted  In  a  manner  In  which  all  In- 
formation and  developments  resultmg  there- 
from attributable  to  Government  expendi- 
tures shall  be  available  to  the  general  public. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  report,  on  an 
annual  basis,  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress all  actions  taken  by  him  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  all  actions  planned 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not 
more  than  $125,000,000  in  aU,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal 
years  1974  to  1978,  Inclusive. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  LONG-TERM 
ENERGY  RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
msui  from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANNimzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  cosponsoring  a  package  of  six  bills 
on  energy  research  with  my  friend  from 
Washington,  Mike  McCoruack  and  I 
commend  Chairman  McCohmack  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  House  to  achieve 
this  crucial  technology  so  necessary  to 
the  security  of  our  Nation  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people. 

These  bills  would  establish  a  national 
program  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  the  area  of  fuels  and 
energy  technologies  and  for  upgraded 
coordination  and  financial  support  of 
Federal  programs  in  energy  research 
and  development. 

Our  Nation  is  experiencing  an  energy 
crisis.  Shortages  of  fuel  this  past  winter 
particularly  in  the  Midwest,  resulted 
in  shutdown  of  factories,  closing  of 
schools  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  inconven- 
ience and  hardship  to  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. Every  day  there  are  more  instances 
where  insufficient  natural  gas,  shortages 
of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  for  our  trans- 
portation system,  and  other  energy  de- 
ficiencies ark  having  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  various  sectors  of  our  society. 

These  shortages  are  not  due  to  insuffi- 
cient domestic  energy  resources.  We  have 
enough  coal  reserves  to  meet  our  needs 
for  literally  hundreds  of  years.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  we  have  done  very  little 
to  develop  our  oil  shale  resources  in  the 
West,  or  our  geothermal  resources,  or 
practical  systems  to  use  the  energy  from 
the  sun,  or  other  potentially  useful  en- 
ergy sources.  The  fact  that  we  have  not 
undertaken  a  comprehensive  energy  re- 
search and  development  effort  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  we  are  now  confronted 
with  this  serious,  complex  situation. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  area  has 
been  carried  out  with  less  than  ade- 
quately coordinated  leadership  and  man- 
agement, with  inadequate  and  inequi- 
table funding,  and  with  insMlequate  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  energy  to 
our  social  and  economic  well-being. 

Our  legitimate  demands  for  a  clean 
environment  emphasize  the  importance 
of  a  comprehensive,  systematic  attack  on 
our  energy  problmis.  While  clearly  in 
certain  situations  there  are  tradeoffs 
between  energy  and  the  environment  In 
the  public  interest,  it  need  not,  indeed  it 
must  not,  become  a  choice  of  one  or  the 
other.  We  must  vigorously  pursue  the 
development  and  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  maximize  our  options, 
keeping  both  needs  in  focus.  This  in- 
cludes the  practical  requirements  of  en- 
ergy conservation,  cutting  down  on 
wasteful  and  profligate  use  of  energy  and 
improving  the  efficiency  with  which  we 
use  our  fuel  and  energy  resources. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  not  the  final  or  total  answer  to  all  of 
our  energy  problems  but  it  is  an  essential 
and  vital  part  of  any  solution.  It  wUI 
serve  to  muster  our  scientific  and  techno- 
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logical  resources  to  address  specifically 
defined  missions  of  major  national  im- 
portance and  urgency.  It  provides  for 
financial  supix>rt  and  coordinating  and 
management  mechanisms  that  will  as- 
sure the  kind  of  discipline,  thnist  and 
commitment  that  has  characterized  our 
accomplishments  in  the  fields  of  space 
and  nuclear  energy. 

It  will  not  distract  or  disrupt  ongoing 
Federal  effort^  in  the  energy  area,  nor 
will  it  undertake  to  reorganize  existing 
Federal  energy  functions.  Rather  it  sup- 
plements and  augments  in  a  major  way 
these  ongoing  efforts,  and  provides  a 
method  and  system  of  coordination  that 
can  effectively  function  while  the  com- 
plex job  oT  Government  reorganization 
of  energy  functions  is  carried  out.  When 
and  if  an  appropriate  Federal  energy  re- 
sesu-ch  and  development  agency  is  estab- 
lished, the  responsibilities  and  resources 
of  the  coordinating  and  management 
mechanism  provided  in  this  legislation 
can  be  transferred  to  that  agency. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  In- 
cludes the  following  features: 

First,  it  identifies  a  specific  mission 
and  objective,  namely,  within  10  years 
the  United  States  will  have  developed  the 
capability  to  be  self-sufBcient  in  meet- 
ing its  energy  needs  by  environmentally 
acceptable  means.  By  defining  a  time 
frame  and  objective  the  requirement  for 
a  disciplined,  planned  program  becomes 
an  Integral  ingredient  for  successful  ac- 
complishment. 

Second,  it  provides  through  an  inter- 
agency "Energy  Research  Management 
Project"  an  effective  coordinating  and 
management  mechanism  through  which 
appropriate  overview  of  Federal  energy 
research  and  development  programs  can 
be  carried  out,  asid  effective  allocation 
of  budget  resources  to  support  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  program  will  be  pos- 
sible. The  project  would  have  an  inde- 
pendent chairman  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  small  technical  and 
budget  staff,  and  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Interior,  AEC, 
PPC,  NSP,  EPA,  NASA  and  other  agencies 
the  President  may  designate.  The  project 
will  be  authorized  to  transfer  funds  to 
Federal  agencies  to  augment  ongoing 
programs.  It  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  universities,  na'ional  laboratories, 
nonprofit  organizations  or  industrial 
organizations  to  caiTy  out  portions  of  the 
energy  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration program. 

Third,  it  sets  up  single  purpose,  cor- 
porate entities  with  Federal  involve- 
ment and  support  limited  to  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstraticsi  phase,  in  five 
specific  technological  areas:  coal  gasi- 
fication, shale  oil,  advanced  power  cycles, 
geothermal  resources  and  coal  liquefac- 
tion. This  approach  will  greatly  assist  In 
achieving  commercial  practicality  In 
these  five  areas  where  technological 
feasibility  has  been  achieved  but  where 
the  all-important  transition  to  industrial 
production  demonstration  must  be  ac- 
complished. 

Fourth,  It  authorizes  appropriations  of 
moneys  as  follows: 

a.  $10  million  annually  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  if  the  management 
project  including  consulting  services  and 


fund  transfers  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  personal  services. 

b.  $800  million  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  each  of  the  4 
following  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation. 

c.  $6  million  annually  for  10  years  for 
the  Coal  Gasification  Corp. 

d.  $5  million  annually  for  8  years  for 
the  Shale  Oil  Development  Corp. 

e.  $6.5  million  annually  for  10  years 
for  the  Advanced  Power  Cycle  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

f .  $8  million  annually  for  15  years  for 
the  Geothermal  EInergy  Development 
Corp. 

g.  $7.5  million  annually  for  12  years 
for  the  Coal  Liquefaction  Corp. 

A  program  of  this  magnitude  and  tim- 
ing is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  an  ever- 
increasing  dependence  on  Imports  of 
fuels  and  all  that  that  entails  with  re- 
spect to  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems, and  national  security. 

Clearly,  our  long-term  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  future  is  at 
stake.  Government  and  industry  must 
team  up  in  this  major  national  effort  to 
help  in  solving  the  energy  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States.  There  is  hardly 
a  higher  priority  issue  on  the  Nation's 
agenda. 

I  urge  prompt  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  its  early  enactment  into  law. 


ARCO,  EXXON,  AND  BP  THINK  IT  IS 

THEIRS— WHOSE  ALASKAN  OIL? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  ex- 
amine the  Issues  currently  under  discus- 
sion regarding  the  proposed  Alaskan 
pipeline,  I  notice  one  key  flaw  inherent 
in  the  project,  with  or  without  the  vari- 
ous environmental  safeguards  pres- 
ently— and  inexcusably — absent  from  the 
reported  bill.  This  flaw  is  ownership  and 
control  of  the  Alaskan  oil— with  proved 
reserves  estimated  to  be  at  least  28  per- 
cent of  our  entire  domestic  known  re- 
serves— and  of  the  pipeline,  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  corporate  giants  who  have 
already  completed  agreements  to  prevent 
competition  among  themselves. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  New  Republic,  BP,  Arco,  and 
Exxon  own  95  percent  of  the  proven  re- 
serves and  81.7  percent  of  the  pipeline. 
The  latter  two  have  already  been  cited  in 
the  PTC  antitrust  complaint,  and  all 
three  are  linked  by  a  set  of  agreements 
which  will  reixjrtedly  result  in  oil  prices 
of  at  least  triple  the  costs  involved. 

Encouraging  as  it  is  that  after  years  of 
protecting  the  anticompetitive  practices 
of  the  major  oil  companies  the  FTC  has 
finally  initiated  aggressive  legal  action, 
it  would  be  most  unwise  for  Congress  to 
approve  a  bill  which  implicitly  author- 
izes "Big  Oil"  to  continue  to  strangle  the 
independent  sector,  starve  the  consumer, 
and  plunder  the  environment.  The  ssmie 
companies  who  will  monopolize  the  Alas- 
kan project  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars advertising  the  so-called  energy 
crisis  while  reaping  higher  and  higher 
profits  during  the  "shortage." 


The  need  for  divestltiu-e  legislation  Is 
widely  recognized,  and  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  In  introducing 
severed  bills  with  this  intent.  In  the 
meantime,  we  should  Incorporate  strict 
regulations  into  any  pipeline  biU  we  ap- 
prove to  insure  that  prices  reflect  rea- 
sonable costs  and  not  outrageous  profits. 
In  addition.  I  commend  the  following 
article  from  the  current  issue  of  the  New 
Republic  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

AxcOk   Exxon  and   BP  Think   It's  Thkirs — 

Whosb  Ai,askan   On.? 

(By  Muriel  Allen  and  Richard  Levy) 

Hidden  beneath  tons  of  testimony,  studies 
and  rhetoric  on  the  proposed  iS.6  bUUon 
pipeline  for  Alaskan  oU,  the  hottest  untapped 
Issue  lies  burled — a  potential  antitrust  viola- 
tion In  the  oil  Industry  unmatched  since  the 
1930s,  when  Saiftl  Arabia's  v&st  oU  reserves 
fell  into  the  hands  of  four  cooperating  com- 
panies. The  biggest  oil  field  ever  discovered 
on  the  North  American  continent,  Prudhoe 
Bay.  has  "proved"  reserves,  by  conservative 
estimates,  of  10  bUUon  barrels  of  oil.  Com- 
mon Industry  opinion  puts  the  figure  at  over 
30  bUllon  barrels.  The  10  billion  barrels  1b 
about  28  p>ercent  of  the  total  known  reserves 
of  the  entire  US.  Including  those  at  Prudhoe. 

Only  three  companies  control  the  Immense 
field,  and  they  are  tied  together  In  agree- 
ments which  eliminate  any  competition 
among  themselves  In  the  production  of  the 
oil.  Atlantic  Richfield  (Arco).  Exxon  (for- 
merly Humble  Oil)  and  British  Petroleum 
(HP)  own  about  96  percent  of  the  proven  re- 
serves destined  for  the  pipeline.  They  have 
agreed  to  share  equally  all  leases  and  ex- 
ploratory data.  Together  they  will  set  the 
rate  of  production.  The  same  three  oil  giants 
are  the  largest  owners  of  the  pipeline,  hold- 
ing 81.7  percent  of  It.  The  four  other  owners 
are  Mobil.  Phillips.  Union  and  Amerada  Hess. 
Before  a  nonowner  company  will  tow  a  drill- 
ing rig  up  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  Arctic  North 
Slope  It  will  have  to  know  that  it  can  get  any 
new  oil  it  may  find  to  marlcet.  It  wUl  have 
to  get  assurance  of  shipping  space  in  the 
Alaskan  line  from  the  owners.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  space  will  be  granted  nonowners  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  the  seven  owners. 

The  anti-competitive  agreements  and  the 
control  of  the  pipeline  will  give  the  com- 
panies power  to  raise  crude  oU  prices  above 
already  high  levels,  regardless  of  supply  and 
demand.  When  crude  prices  go  up,  prices  rise 
on  refined  products  such  as  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oU.  The  restrictive  agreements 
will  bring  fat  excess  profits  to  the  owners,  far 
beyond  a  fair  return  on  their  Investment. 
Alaskan  oil  will  sell  initially  for  a  price  over 
three  times  the  cost,  and  go  up  from  there. 
Multiply  these  profits  by  at  least  the  10  bil- 
lion barrels  estinuite  and  the  excess  profit 
will  be  «28  billion. 

Although  Congress  Is  debating  reform  of 
rights-of-way  laws  for  federal  lands  that 
would  remove  one  obstacle  to  construction  of 
the  Alaiskan  pipeline,  it  has  so  far  failed  to 
delve  deeply  into  the  antitrust  aspects  of 
the  line.  A  few  members  in  both  houses, 
however,  have  perceived  the  problems  and 
have  started  to  attack  them.  Sen.  Philip  A. 
Hart,  chairman  of  the  Senate  antitrust  and 
monopoly  subcommittee,  is  in  the  process 
of  seeking  both  a  report  from  the  Justice 
Department  and  an  antitrust  review  of  Alas- 
kan oil  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  FTC  staff  has  Just  completed  the  first 
phase  of  its  investigation  into  oil  Industry 
business  practices.  The  Investigation  turned 
up  strong  evidence  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, aided  by  bad  government  policies, 
have  been  able  to  engage  in  cooperative  rath- 
er than  competitive  conduct  at  aU  levels  of 
the  industry.  The  report  Indicated  that  the 
firms  are  using  current  gasoline  shortages  to 
eliminate  competition  from  the  Independent 
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■maU  dlstnbuton  and  retaUeis,  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  and  to  incrsaae  their 
reutlve  shares  of  production,  reflnlns  and 
marketing.  Two  of  the  firms  named  to  the 
FTC  investigation,  Arco  and  Exxon,  are  two 
of  the  three  main  owners  of  tba  Prudhoe  oU 
and  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

In  the  House  Bap.  Robert  Kastenmeler  has 
requested  a  report  from  Attorney  General 
EUlot  Richardson  on  the  progress  of  the 
JuaUoe  Department's  investlgaUon  into  Alas- 
kan oU,  already  four  yean  old,  with  no  ac- 
tion announced.  Kastenmeler  has  also  writ- 
ten to  the  board  chairman  of  Arco,  BP  and 
Kxxon  asking  for  copies  of  their  agreements 
concerning  Prudhoe  oU.  Both  Sen  Floyd 
Haskell,  and  Rep.  Donald  Fraser  have  offered 
measures  prohibiting  an  owner  of  a  pipeline 
from  shipping  his  own  oil  through  it — a  long 
step  toward  divesting  pipelines  from  pro- 
duction and  refining. 

The  PTC  staff  noted  that  the  major  oU 
companies'  ownership  of  pipelines  gives  them 
an   Important    Instrument   of    control    over 
crude  oil  produced  by  the  Independent  pro- 
ducer and  needed  by  the  independent  re- 
finer. Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  a  strong  propo- 
nent of  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  has  agreed  to 
work  with  Sen.  Haskell  on  such  a  measure 
Several   members  of  Congress  have  offered 
proposals   that   would   prohibit   a   company 
from  engaging  in  more  than  one  of  the  foxir 
major  sectors  of  the  petroleum  business- 
production,     refining,     transportation     and 
marketing.  Sen.  Jackson  has  ordered  the  Sen- 
ate permanent  subcommittee  on   investiga- 
tions to  investigate  the  FTC  staff  allegations 
The  PTC  has  Issued  a  complaint  against  the 
eight  largest  oU  firms  alleging  unlawful  mo- 
nopoly in  their  refining  operations.  A  govern- 
ment antitrust  suit  could  force  the  firms 
to  get  out  of  refining.  But  court  Interven- 
tion in  the  Alaskan  pipeline  project  may  be 
weakened   by  Senate   passage  July   17  of  a 
rights-of-way    law    blocking    new    environ- 
mental   challenges   to   construrtion   of   the 
line. 

in  1964  Exxon  and  Arco  Joined  in  the  ex- 
clusionary contract  mentioned  above  known 
as  the  Arctic  Slope  Agreement.  This  con- 
tract states  that  if  either  firm  ever  wante  to 
•ell  all  or  part  of  Its  Interest,  It  must  offer 
the  sale  to  the  other  before  seUing  it  to 
sjjyone  else.  Besides  this  agreement  between 
Bmon  and  Arco,  BP  had  arrangements  with 
the  old  Sinclair  company  for  Joint  rights  in 
the  Prudhoe  area.  In  1969  Arco  acquired 
Staclalr  and  Sinclair's  Joint  rights  with  BP. 
so  through  Arco,  all  three  owners  of  the 
AlMkan  oil  are  tied  together  In  agreements 
which  severely  limit  compeUtlon  among 
l.'^"  ^"^t  restriction  of  competition  to 
mandated   by   Alaskan  law,   which   sets  an 

^i?!f  ^  *  °^  t*""  ■**•  °'  production  for 
^,?f!.  f^"""  °'  resources.  The  state  also  r«- 
SSi^i  ^t-°'^f/'  *°  develop   and   operate 

SnS^r^!^";^"'^'"'  ^^  «^e«mente  will 
^tl^  ?  f*''*  competition  much  more  than 
state  statutes  require.  ^^^ 

th?^,*'?"P  °'  '•'•'  P'P*"n«  Which  wiU  carry 
VawL  '"'T,  P^dhoe  Bay  to  the  Port^ 
vwdez  on  Alaska's  south  coast  is  critical 

5^'J^,nH*'  ""^  ^"  "^  *^«  "^Jy  economl^: 
year-round   means  of   transporting   the   oU 

Oil  and  its  production  held  by  companlw 
o^er  than  the  three  already  na^ed  wU^^v" 
^ost  no  value  If  access  to  the  line  Is  denied. 
The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  requires 
that  pipelines  such  as  the  Alaskan  line  that 
croes  federal  lands  be  "common  carriers." 
^8  means  that  a  line  must  transport  pe- 
trolexim  for  others  besides  the  owners  with- 
out discrimination  as  to  access  or  rates.  But 
the  unusual  form  of  ownership  of  the  Alas- 

a^oni^?.''"^  ***'*^'  ^  pipeline's  capacity 
among  its  seven  owners.  In  effect  the  line 
wm  be  seven  lines  with  no  one  else  having 
•  contractual  claim  to  "space";  that  is  a 
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•pecUtod  share  of  the  capacity.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Act  does  state 
that  all  shippers  are  to  have  equal  access 
to  a  common  carrier  pipeline;  thus  a  lUie 
which  guarantees  space  to  owners  but  not 
to  ouuiders  seems  to  vloUte  the  duty  of  a 
common  carrier.  But  experience  with  other 
lines  owned  by  the  same  companies  that 
control  the  Alaskan  pipeime  gives  little 
ground  for  optimism  that  the  common  car- 
rier status  WiU  be  honored  In  the  Alaskan 
project. 

During  an  investigation  into  Jointly  owned 
pipelines  held  in  June  1972  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  Robert  L.  V^right 
a     former    Justice     Department     antitrust 

[Jointly  owned  pipelines]  furnish  transpor- 
tation without  discrimination  among  ship- 

^h'"'***;.  •  •  'i°^^  "t  published  rates.  In 
practice  they  do  neither."  The  committee 
found  that  Colonial  Pipeline,  owned  by  five 
or  the  same  companies  which  own  the  Alas- 
kan line,  had  discriminated  against  two  out- 
side shippers  by  burdening  them  with  excess 
requirements  which  raised  the  cost  of  their 
shipments  considerably.  Privately  refiners  teU 
of  being  excluded  from  pipelines  owned  by 
members  of  the  Alaskan  group.  By  con- 
tro  of  the  line  from  Prudhoe,  the  owners 
wm  have  enormous  leverage  on  who  can 
develop  Alaskan  oU  and  gas  reserves,  at  what 
speed,  and  at  what  profit  to  others.  One  of 
the  outside  shippers  could  well  be  the  US 
government,  which  has  a  stake  in  the  North 
Slope  because  the  area  includes  the  73  000 
square  mUe  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Nilun- 
ber  Four.  The  government  will  have  to  ask 
the  owners  of  Prudhoe  reserves  if  It  can  use 
..^?  pipeline  if  It  wants  to  move  oil  from 
Pet  Pour  south,  and  It  may  be  charged 
dearly  for  the  service.  * 

■The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
authority  to  investigate  Ulegal  mergers  in- 
volving pipelines  and  the  management  of 
pipelines,  and  it  can  ask  Congress  for  new 
legtelatlon  granting  it  broader  powers  But 
neither  the  ICC  nor  the  Justice  Department 
baa  ahown  any  Inclination  to  insure  that  the 
Alaskan  line  is  organized  as  a  common  car- 
rier. The  White  House  Is  solidly  behind  the 
companies'  proposal  for  the  Alaskan  line 

The  Impact  of  Alaskan  oU  on  the  Call- 
fornian  crude  oU  market  will  be  striking  be- 
cause the  three  biggest  owners  of  the  North 
Slope  reserves— Exxon.  Arco  and  BP— own  or 
control  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  proved 
reserves  in  CallfomU  and  Alaska  if  the  re- 
cenUy  discovered  field  off  SanU  Barbara  is 
included.  In  a  free  market  a  large  new  sun- 
ply  of  cheaper  oU  would  drive  down  crude 
prices  set  by  less  efficient  producers,  but  Cal- 
ifornia prices  wUl  not  fall  when  the  state  gets 
Alaskan  oU  because  there  wlU  be  almost  no 
competition  among  the  Alaskan  producers 

The  owners  of  the  Alaskan  oU  have  dis- 
closed that  when  their  oU  flows  into  Call- 
fomla.  crude  oU  prices  wUl  rise  although  the 
cost  of  Alaskan  oU.  delivered  to  California 
should  be  much  lower  than  the  current  prices 
for  crude  slmUar  to  that  from  Prudhoe  These 
prices  range  between  $2.90  and  $3.26  per  bar- 
rel. In  the  OU  industry,  as  volume  Increases 
costs  faU  quickly.  The  Alaskan  pipeline  wUl 
be  the  largest  in  the  US.  With  prolific  wells 
the  large  line  and  supertankers,  the  owners 
WUl  be  able  to  move  the  product  very  cheaply 
The   companies  themselves  say  exploration 
and  drtlling  on  the  North  Slope  could  cost 
su  or  seven  times  as  much  as  that  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  production  wUl  be  600  or  more 
times  higher  than  that  of  an  averaee  Cali- 
fornia well. 

.^'  ^"  ^<*el™an,  professor  of  economics  at 
MIT  and  the  leading  authority  on  the  cost  of 
producing  crude  oU.  calculates  the  cost  of 
producing  a  barrel  of  oil  in  Alaska  at  between 

'^Z^J^\^^  **°*'-  '^'»  «»*  includes  a 
20  percent  return  on  Investment  for  the  com- 
panies. Slmuarly  the  cost  per  barrel  of  the 
plpelUie  should  be  65  cents  and  the  tankers 
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?^"L??  *°  '*  ^°*"  "^  barrel.  In  both  cases 
this  WUl  allow  the  firms  a  10  De«sBnr«SJf^ 
on  investment.  "«  •  i"  percent  return 

tv,^ri»t  *°**^  *^*  P«'  »>»»«I  of  oU  delivered 
^„,^^"^.  **'*»«»  royalties  wd  IS2 
Should  be  under  »1JJ0.  But  the  Alas^  Brom! 

ana  »4.22  per  barrel  by  the  fifth  vear  of  on 
eratlon.  ReUef  from  toportedoll  ff bS'iSl 

J^tL^w''*  ""PP^y  ^  eumclent  to  keep 
fnSk?'  '^'^  *^P*"^  ^^  the  suroi? 

Many  oilmen  believe  that  Alaska  will  ultl- 
mately    yield    more   than    tSee   Om..    fll 

"^ujz  ^JCoibSr^^eras^tSiSL*- 

SSS5ff;  ^T  °"  "^"^^  "*»  Produced^^ 
rapuuy  at  a  lower  price  if  more  comnetitXr* 

r^.^^^J*'  legislation  Is  needed  to  ove? 
rWe  the  restrictive  agreements  of  theAh^ 
g~up  and  prohibit  any  producing  <^p"S? 
from  owning  the  plpeUne  company 

A  conversation  between  Senator  Haskeii   & 

Sent^  S^^^""'.  °'  ^"^'^  antl^ust^oSe! 
ment    and  Senator  Hansen,  an  advocatTof 

S  the"m\tf°"Px;^  P'P*'"^*  propS^s^ 
we  ^t  «T^^i    **"''*'"  ^««*'  ^y  can^ 

OU?  Hansen  replied.  "BecauBe  thew.^ 
much  risk  involved." -^^^7.^*^  ~ 

i«tl^  '""^  ^'^^  ^°**«  «»«*  "»n  the  op. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  9286 

„.^®  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genfJe- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Re^ITt^I 
ognlzed  for  10  minutes. 
.J^-  5^^SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I 

Page  8.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  foiin«H».» 
jmd^renumber  subsequer*^ct?oL'*'iSSS? 

=«®^"  ^^-  ^°°^  °'  *^e  funds  authorized  for 
oSfi^C°''  P^^*^*  "^  this  A^^i'S 

fouection  i^f.,  °'"..'"^P°^  *>*»>«'  *»»an  the 
^mt«ilT'  *7l"a"on,  correlation,  and  dte! 
semination  of  information  pertinent  S%+^ 
external  security  of  the  Unlt^^SlSs      ^ 

foT^LEfJ^^'  Intelligence  Agency  has 

SoVSTw^e"  """*'•  «  ^  «-e  to 

The  National  isecurlty  Act  of  1947  «At 

UP  a  Central  InteUlg^ce  Agency    iL 

ntt^,^  ^""*="°"  ^  intelligence,  S  no? 
operations,  as  It  relates  to  the  extemS 
f^"?ty  of  the  United  States.  4uon?02 
(d)  (3)  sets  forth  the  duty  of  the  CTA- 
to  correlate  and  evaluate  inteUlgence  relatlne 
to  the  national  security,  and  provide  fott^! 
appropriate  dissemination  of^TJcS  SLm 
gence  within  the  Oovernment  iSng^h^ 

pSed'^h'at'^h^  T""'"^  anT?^uTSL" 
r,«n^  'w  **  '^*  Agency  shall  have  no 
police,  subpena,  law-enforcement  powers  ot 
internal-security  functions.  P°w»"'  or 

For  years  the  CIA  has  been  flagrantly 
violating  the  law.  Instead  of  sticking  to 
the  coUection.  evaluation,  correlation 
and  dissemination  of  intelligence,  it  has 
engaged  In  all  sorts  of  paramilitary  oper- 
ations. Instead  of  following  the  law  that 
denies  It  "internal-security  functions."  it 
has  engaged  in  just  such  functions. 
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Violating  the  prohibition  against  para- 
military operations  goes  back  at  least  a 
generation. 

In  1953,  the  CIA  engineered  the  re- 
placement of  Iranian  Premier  Moham- 
med Mossadegh. 

In  1954.  it  organized,  trained,  and  fi- 
nanced a  revolution  in  Guatemala. 

In  1956,  according  to  "The  Invisible 
Government"  by  David  Wise,  it  attempt- 
ed to  influence  the  presidential  election 
In  Costa  Rica  against  President  Jose  Fi- 
gueres.  The  attempt,  which  involved 
linking  Plgurers  to  the  Communist 
Party,  failed. 

In  1961,  it  staged  the  Bay  of  Pigs  dls- 

In  1964,  according  to  a  Washington 
Post  report  by  Laurence  Stem  of  April  6, 
1973.  it  contributed  $20  million  to  help 
Eduardo  Freis  ChrisUan  Democratic 
Party  defeat  the  Socialist  Party  of  Salva- 
tore  Allende. 

In  Indochina,  massive  CIA  guerrilla 
and  coimterguerrllla  activities  go  back 
to  the  Kennedy  administration.  Here  are 
a  few  highlights. 

According  to  an  April  1973  staff  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  U.S. 
Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad,  the  Laotian  irregtUar  special 
forces — the  only  effective  pro-U.S.  forces 
in  the  country— are  "organized,  trained, 
equipped,  and  controlled  by  the  CIA." 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  CIA  worked 
with  the  Saigon  government  to  establish 
and  operate  the  Phoenix  terror  program. 
According  to  a  South  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy document,  "Vietnam:  Toward 
Peace  and  Prosperity  1967-71,"  Phoenix 
assassinated  more  than  26.000  govern- 
ment opponents  during  this  period. 

In  Cambodia  in  1970,  according  to  a 
1971  Manchester  Guardian  report  by 
T.  D.  Allman.  several  CIA  agents  told 
guerrilla  leader  Son  Ngoc  Thanh,  later 
Lon  Nol's  prime  minister,  they  would  do 
"everything  possible"  to  help  if  he 
successfully  mounted  a  coup  against 
Sihanoxik. 

The  collection  of  foreign  intelligence, 
no  matter  how  unlovely  a  business  it  is. 
is  the  proper  task  of  the  CIA.  The  con- 
duct of  paramilitary  operations,  lovely  or 
unlovely,  is  not. 

Examples  of  the  violation  of  the  inter- 
nal security  ban  include  the  Agency's 
supplying  tools  to  E.  Howard  Hxmt  for 
his  burglary  of  the  West  Coast  psychia- 
trist's office  and  disguises  to  enable  him 
to  interview  Dita  Beard  in  Denver,  and 
the  trafficking  by  CIA  Deputy  Director 
Lieutenant  General  Walters  in  the 
Watergate  matter  last  year. 

Even  Acting  CIA  Director  William 
Colby  testifying  at  his  Senate  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  July  2,  1973,  told  Sena- 
tor Symington: 

"I  tblnlc  It  might  be  appropriate  to  limit 
the  Agency's  function  to  foreign  inteUlgence 
and  that  In  every  case  In  the  Act  In  which 
the  word  "Intelligence"  appears  .  .  .  that  you 
have  the  word  "foreign"  Inserted. 

Mr.  Colby  was  merely  echoing  the 
clear  legislative  history  of  CIA  legisla- 
tion. During  the  debate  on  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act,  May  27.  1949 
(Cong.  Rec.  pp.  6947-6948).  occurs  the 
following  by  the  bill's  manager,  the  late 
Senator  Ttdings: 


Mr.  Ttdinos.  The  blU  relates  entirely  to 
matters  external  to  the  United  States:  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Internal  America.  It  re- 
lates to  the  gathering  of  facts  and  informa- 
tion beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  no  application  to  the  domestic  scene 
in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  Saltonstaix.  This  Intelligence  agency 
does  no  work  at  all  within  the  continental 
United  States,  except  to  asslmUate  informa- 
tion it  receives  elsewhere.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Ttdings.  The  Senator  Is  completely 
correct.  There  Is  not  a  single  agent  of  this 
InteUlgence  agency  working  within  the 
United  States  In  any  form  of  espionage,  di- 
rectly or  mdlrectly.  It  Is  purely  and  own- 
pletely  and  wholly  and  simply  In  the  for- 
eign field.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  FBI, 
It  Is  not  under  the  FBI,  It  does  not  do  the 
same  work  as  the  FBI.  Its  sole  effort  Is  out- 
side the  United  States. 

What  do  you  do  when  the  law  is  con- 
sistently being  violated?  One  thing  you 
can  do,  and  that  is  what  my  amendment 
seeks  to  do,  is  to  say  it  again,  in  im- 
mlstakable  terms.  If  this  is  done,  woxxld- 
be  lawbreakers  at  the  CIA  will  be  subject 
to  impeachment  if  they  go  ahead  with 
their  violations. 

My  amendment,  it  is  true,  simply  pro- 
vides that  the  CIA,  not  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  must  stay  out  of  in- 
ternal security  functions,  and  out  of 
paramilitary  foreign  operations. 
But  this  Is  precisely  what  Is  needed. 
Other  agencies  of  Government,  includ- 
ing notably  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, are  responsible  for  internal 
security.  If  the  CIA  gets  wind  of  a  spy 
operating  within  our  territorial  boundar- 
ies, let  it  forthwith  notify  the  FBI  or 
other  appropriate  agency  to  take  over. 

Eqiially,  requiring  the  CIA  to  obey  the 
law  and  not  to  engage  in  paramilitary 
operations,  does  not  mean  that  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or  even 
the  State  Department  may  not,  at  some 
times  and  places,  engage  in  such  opera- 
tions. 

But  keeping  the  CIA  out  of  the  para- 
military operations  business  has  two 
great  advantages,  which  no  doubt  oc- 
curred to  the  Congress  in  1947  when  it 
limited  the  CIA's  functions. 

First,  by  splitting  up  paramilitary  op- 
erations among  several  agencies  rather 
than  centralizing  them  all  in  the  CIA 
we  erect  some  insurance  against  fool- 
hardy action.  Second,  these  agencies  are 
responsible  to  a  Cabinet  chain  of  com- 
mand, and  to  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  whereas  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  is  outside  the  hierarchy,  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  only  the  vaguest  and  least  visible 
sense. 

If  my  amendment  accomplishes  noth- 
ing else,  it  will  serve  to  remind  us  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 


THE  RISING  CONCERN  OVER  HIGH 
INTEREST   RATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious 
effects  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  policies 
on  the  hopes  of  American  families  Is  dis- 


cussed in  an  excellent  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

As  the  editorial  clearly  points  out,  the 
use  of  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  policies  to  cure  economic  ills 
places  an  unfair  burden  on  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  The  Post  edi- 
torial accurately  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  higher  interest  rates  will  mean 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  hous- 
ing vinits  constructed,  worsening  already 
severe  housing  shortages  for  the  lower 
end  of  the  income  scales. 

Literally  half  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
iioa  is  priced  out  of  the  housing  market 
at  today's  interest  rates  and  the  situa- 
tion is  worsening.  Downpayments  are 
up  drastically,  discount  points  are  up 
along  with  interest  rates.  This  means  a 
tremendously  higher  cash  outlay  at  the 
time  of  the  mortg£ige  closing  and  sub- 
stantially higher  monthly  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember  that 
this  not  only  affects  the  construction  of 
new  homes  but  the  sale  and  resale  and 
the  rehabUitation  of  existing  homes  and 
apartments  aroimd  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
Monday,  July  30,  entitled  "Mortgages  at 
9  Percent." 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  30.  1973) 

MOKTCACZS    AT    9    PEKCKMT 

The  steady  and  ominous  climb  of  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  foreshadows  Inadequate 
housing  construction.  Inadequate  con- 
struction means.  In  turn,  greater  crowding 
and  deterioration  In  American  homes  for 
years  to  come.  It  Is  a  weU-known  cycle  and 
we  have  been  through  It  many  times  before. 
But  this  time  the  rates  appear  to  be  headed 
toward  truly  unprecedented  levels. 

Last  month  the  average  r»te  of  mortgage 
Interest  was  7.6  per  cent;  currently  It  Is 
around  8.6  per  cent.  Within  a  few  months,  the 
Industry  forecasts.  It  will  be  In  the  range 
of  9  to  9.6  percent.  If  that  happens,  housing 
starts  n>ay  weU  drop  by  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  over  the  next  year.  There  Is  a  dismal 
Irony  to  these  mortgage  rates.  Just  as  the 
misguided  Agriculture  Department  Is  mov- 
ing to  open  up  the  national  forests  to  ex- 
cessive lumbering  supposedly  to  meet  the 
building  boom,  another  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  proceeding  very  effective- 
ly to  tighten  credit  and  turn  the  boom  off. 

The  country  needs  a  high  and  stable  rate 
of  residential  construction.  The  millions  of 
youngsters  who  were  the  crest  of  the  poet- 
war  baby  boom  are  now  In  their  early  to 
middle  20s,  the  age  at  which  moet  Americans 
marry    and    establish    independent    house- 
holds.  They   are   the   generation    for   which 
we  buUt  elementary  schools  at  a  great  rate 
through  the  1950s  and  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities through  the  1960s.  Now  they  need 
homes.  They  are  the  best  educated  and  most 
affluent    26-year-olds    In    our    history.    But 
with    mortgage    Interest    rates    over    9   per 
cent,  not  many  of  them  are  going  to  be  buy- 
ing bouses. 

Both  of  the  federal  government's  con- 
tradictory policies  toward  housing  are.  to 
fact,  wrong  and  destructive.  The  admtals- 
tratlon  Is  pressing  the  Forest  Service  to  per- 
mit trees  to  be  cut  faster  than  the  service 
can  replant.  The  administration  Is  also 
ordering  the  Forest  Service  to  shift  Its  re- 
sources away  from  recreation  to  speed  up 
timbering.  The  putative  reason  Is  that  the 
lumber  shortage  Is  contributing  to  infla- 
tion. But  lumber  prices  began  to  decline  }, 
last  May.  The  timing  of  this  sudden  push  by 
the  admlntotratlon  is  distinctly  peculiar. 
As  for  the  mortgage  rates,  they  are  so 
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extreme  example  of  the  familiar  riiiummit 
Every  time  the  Federal  Reserve  System  finds 
It  necessary  to  tighten  the  money  supply, 
the  first  victim  Is  the  famUy  that  wants  to 
buy  a  hotise.  As  an  Industry,  building  con- 
struction Is  an  enormous  part  of  the  econ- 
omy. (Construction  Is  currently  running 
about  $135  bUllon  a  year,  well  over  one-tanth 
of  the  Qross  National  Product.  But  It  Is  a 
huge  Industry  made  up,  generaUy.  of  very 
small  companies.  They  have  none  of  the 
capacity  for  Internal  financing  that  a  big 
corporation  usually  commands  and  they  are 
very  vulnerable  to  shifts  In  the  commercial 
Interest  rates. 

A  mortgage  rate  of  9  per  cent  would 
violate  the  usury  statutes  of  many  states, 
including  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  those  Jurisdictions,  builders 
would  either  Bt<^  work  altogether  or  be 
forced  Into  unwholesome  subterfuges.  Cer- 
tainly the  federal  responsibility  has  not 
been  loaded  onto  one  single  instrument,  the 
interest  rate,  with  distressing  consequences 
for  a  growing  population  that  needs  hous- 
ing. 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  POLICIES  CON- 
TINUE TO  WRECK  THE  HOUSING 
MARKET 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  said— 

We  are  now  seeing  the  frulte  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  callous  disregard  for  the 
econonUc  well-being  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

When  It  made  drastic  changes  in  the 
interest  rate  structure,  it  created  a  sit- 
uation in  which  it  would  be  virtually 
Impossible  to  assure  a  reasonable  flow  of 
funds  to  finance  this  Nation's  hwne 
building  efforts.  As  a  result,  people  seek- 
ing decent  housing  find  that  they  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  financial  mar- 
ket because  there  are  simply  no  funds 
available  at  any  price  at  their  savings 
and  loan  associations,  traditionally  the 
source  of  home  financing. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  new  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies,  who  are  supposed  to  as- 
sure a  reasonable  chance  for  all  the  peo- 
ple to  obtain  credit  at  reasonable  rates, 
have  recognized  this  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility. In  fact,  the  sltuatl(Hi  has 
worsened  as  shown  by  the  letter  which 
I  would  like  to  taclude  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Racinx  Savings 
AND  Loan  Assocution, 
Racine,  Wis.,  July  23,  1973. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
Raybum  House  Office  Buildina. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Patman:  I  have  long 
admired  you  as  the  staunch  watchdog  of  the 
monetary  policy  of  this  country  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  statement  In  regard 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  action  of  July 
nfth.  I  wish  to  state  that  this  action,  es- 
tablishing higher  savings  rates  and  also  un- 
controllable savings  categories,  Is  deplorable 
The  establishment  of  these  high  savings  rates 
has  set  the  pattern  for  extremely  high  mort- 
gage rates  for  many  years  to  come.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  to  Imagine  institutions  being 
forced  to  pay  high  rates  on  savings  and  not 
charge  high  mterest  rates  on  mortgages  that 
wUl  put  out  of  reach  home  purchases  for 
uiUloos  of  Americans.  Tou  must  remember 


the  mottp  of  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  League — "The  American  Home— The 
Safegiiard  of  American  Liberties." 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  to  raise  savings  rates  to  compete 
with  the  short-term  government  bond  mar- 
ket, these  rates  wlU  stiu  have  no  effect  as 
the  government  bond  market  Is  considerably 
higher.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
money  shortage  for  home  purchases  in  this 
city  and  the  mortgage  rates  have  been  at  a 
moderate  level.  In  moet  cities  mortgage  lend- 
ing has  been  at  an  all-time  high. 

Congressman,  can  you  imagine  the  turmoU 
for  Savings  and  Loans,  having  billions  of  dol- 
lars at  6%  in  passbook  savings,  now  being 
confronted  with  switching  their  same  dollars 
to  the  inconceivable  category  created  by 
Bums;  namely,  the  91000  minimum  balance 
and  no  maximum  rate  which  In  this  area 
has  settled  at  7^4%.  This  is  a  60%  increase. 
Other  categories  wUl  cost  the  associations 
13%  to  26%  more.  I  think  the  big  problem 
created  is  that,  with  all  institutions  being 
practically  at  par.  there  will  only  be  switch- 
ing of  accounte  In  the  same  institutions, 
skyrocketing  their  money  costs. 

Savings  and  Loans,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know,  cannot  raise  their  total  mortgage  port- 
folio yield  at  a  fast  rate.  I  don't  think  it 
was  taken  into  consideration  that  many 
associations  wlU  have  a  difficult  time  meeting 
these  rates  and  could,  several  years  out.  cause 
failures  In  the  financial  community.  Today 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  government  and  if  there  are  failures  In 
financial  institutions,  we  will  have  one  big 
problem. 

I  will  admit  that  savers  are  consumers, 
but  I  dont  think  that  consideration  was 
given  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger — that 
the  consumer  who  pays  my  salary,  supports 
the  institution  and  pays  the  saver  is  the 
borrower.  The  unfortunate  situation  U  that 
our  young  Americans  Just  starting  out  are 
trying  to  purchase  a  home  with  the  5% 
down-payment  while  paying  9%  and  9y2% 
on  mortgages.  It  is  my  feeling  that  this  wUl 
apply  the  brakes  to  the  mortgage  market.  I 
recall  one  of  the  first  acta  of  our  great 
president,  John  F.  Kennedy,  after  being  In- 
augtirated,  was  to  lower  the  FHA  rate  from 
6%  to  6%%  and  shortly  thereafter  to  6«/2%. 
These  were  great  days  for  the  consumers  on 

both  sides — the  savers  and  the  borrowers 

because  the  short-term  government  rates 
were  kept  tinder  control.  Another  fact  is  that 
in  January  of  1973  the  prime  rate  was  4%%, 
and  this  morning's  WaU  Street  Journal  is 
indicating  In  several  articles  that  It  U  pos- 
sible that  this  will  go  to  9%.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend why  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress worry  about  6.5  wage  controls  and 
allows  gigantic  Increases  in  other  areas. 

Another  area  I  wish  to  touch  upon  Is  the 
inconsistency  of  the  rules  regulating  the 
transfer  of  present  accounte.  The  Savings  and 
Loans  are  required  to  Invoke  a  90-day  penalty 
on  old  accounte  switching  to  the  new  higher 
rates  which  makes  good  sense.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  commercial  bank  penalty  prior 
to  the  July  fifth  ruling.  It  basically  states 
that  a  bank  Is  permitted  to  pay  before 
maturity  on  a  certificate  of  deposit  when  It 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  great  hardship  to  the 
depositor,  and  only  when  the  hardship  re- 
quirement is  met  and  the  depositor  has 
signed  an  affidavit  is  the  bank  able  to  break 
the  contract,  but  only  on  a  forfeiture  of 
accrued  interest  or  three  months'  Interest, 
whichever  Is  less.  Through  some  devious 
maneuvering  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
now  said  that  banks  can  transfer  automati- 
cally and  lateraUy  to  the  new  accounte  pay- 
ing the  high  rates  without  penalty.  If  the 
savings  market  had  gone  down,  I  am  sure  the 
banks  would  have  had  to  honor  the  con- 
tract rates.  Now  how  can  some  ruling  com- 
pletely void  this  contract  and  move  them 
automatically  into  higher  rates?  I  believe 
commercial  banks  ought  to  be  required  to 


invoke  the  penalty  as  the  Savings  and  Loans 
are.  This  type  of  Inconsistency  will  make  the 
bankers  wear  white  hate  and  the  Savings  and 
Loans  wear  black  hate.  Besides  that  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loans  lost  what  was  generally  V4% 
all  across  the  board  and  are  in  the  same  com- 
petition in  the  4-year  certificates  with  that 
unbelievable  minimum  of  $1000.  It  may  be 
coincidental  that  this  big  victory  for  the 
banks  has  been  won  while  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  an  addi- 
tion of  new  members. 

I  Implore  you,  as  a  Congressman  and  CHialr- 
man  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
demand  an  immediate  ^vestlgatlon  and 
hearing.  In  my  twenty-one  years  in  the  busi- 
ness, this  has  been  the  most  irrational  move 
that  was  ever  made. 

On  JiUy  fourth  I  was  watehlng  Racine's 
famous  Ooodwlll  Parade  and  thrilled  again 
at  being  an  American  while  Arthur  Burns 
was  sitting  in  Washington  finrtllzing  his  In- 
famous move  of  July  fifth. 
Tours  truly, 

George  J.  Janosik,  President. 

P-S. — I  woiild  appreciate  hearing  your 
thoughte  on  this  serious  situation. 

Penalty  fob  Witrdrawal  Before  Matdritt 
1.    CJertlflcates    of    Deposit    issued    before 
July  1,  1973  are  subject  to  the  old  rule  on 
penalties  as  follows. 

(d)  Payment  In  emergencies. — ^In  an  emer- 
gency where  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  great 
hardship  to  the  depositor,  a  member  bank 
may  pay  before  maturity  a  time  deposit  or 
the  portion  thereof  necessary  to  meet  such 
emergency:  Provided.  That  before  making 
such  payment  the  depositor  shall  sign  an 
application  describing  fxiUy  the  circumstances 
constituting  the  emergenpy  which  Is  deemed 
to  Justify  the  payment  of  the  deposit  before 
maturity,  which  application  shall  be  approved 
by  an  officer  of  the  bank  who  shall  certify 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  statemente  In  the  application  are  true. 
Such  application  shall  be  retained  in  the 
bank's  files  and  made  available  to  the  examin- 
ers authorized  to  examine  the  bank.  Where 
a  time  deposit  Is  paid  before  maturity  the 
depositor  shall  forfeit  accrued  and  unpaid 
interest  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  months 
on  the  amount  withdrawn  if  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  withdrawn  has  been  on  deposit 
3  months  or  longer,  and  shall  forfeit  all  ac- 
crued and  unpaid  Interest  on  the  amount 
withdrawn  if  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
withdrawn  has  been  on  deposit  less  than  3 
months.  When  a  portion  of  a  time  certificate 
of  deposit  Is  paid  before  maturity,  the  certif- 
icate shall  be  canceled  and  a  new  certificate 
shall  be  Issued  for  the  unpaid  portion  of  the 
deposit  with  the  same  terms,  rate,  date  and 
maturity  as  the  original  deposit. 


SPECIAL  LEGISLATION  A^'FECl'lNG 
COPPER 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ixilnt  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  a  bill  today  with  my  col- 
league, Mr.  TiERNAN,  in  the  interest  of 
a  number  of  my  constituents  and  for 
the  American  people  at  large.  This  is  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  immediate  dlsi>osaI 
of  copper  from  the  national  and  sup- 
plemental stockpiles  and  limit  the  ex- 
ports of  copper  and  copper  scrap  during 
years  when  sales  are  made  from  the  na- 
tional stockpiles  or  during  any  period 
when  price  controls  are  in  effect  and  the 
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U.S.  prices  for  copper  are  lower  than 
those  In  other  world  markets. 

Domestically,  we  are  experiencing  a 
grave  crisis  in  copper  supply,  due  to  a 
number  of  factors  including  a  decreased 
world  supply  of  copper,  price  restrictions 
on  domestic  copper  which  have  stimu- 
lated, and  an  increased  world  market  for 
copper. 

There  are  many  U.S.  Industries  which 
are  dependent  upon  copper  including 
copper  fabricators  and  wire  producers 
and  these  will  be  forced  to  cut  back  or 
even  ciu'tail  production  and  empl03?ment 
unless  additional  supplies  sure  found. 
Fortunately,  we  have  additional  supplies 
and  there  is  already  pending  a  bin  which 
would  release  a  number  of  items  from 
our  national  stockpiles.  That  bill.  HJl. 
7153  was  Introduced  with  the  support  of 
the  administration,  thereby  indicating 
that  our  national  defense  needs  would 
not  be  threatened  by  such  a  move.  In 
fact,  the  actual  amount  of  copper,  358,- 
000  short  tons,  recommended  for  release 
from  the  stockpile  in  this  bill  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  today,  is  the  same  amoimt 
recommended  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  HUBERT  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
various  materials  from  the  national 
stockpiles.  I  cosponsor  this  bill  singling 
out  copper  because  of  the  special  situa- 
tion we  find  regarding  that  material 
today. 

In  joining  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  Introduce  this  special  legislation  af- 
fecting copper,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  will  proceed  to  take  action 
swiftly  on  this  issue. 


THE  FIRST  6  MONTHS:  A  LEGISLA- 
TIVE RECORD,  JANUARY-JULY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  g^iven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  custom  of  keeping  my  con- 
stituents informed  of  my  legislative  ac- 
tivities in  the  Congress,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  sununary 
of  my  legislative  work  for  the  first  6 
months  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Constituents  in  my  district,  may  ob- 
tain additional  copies  of  the  summary 
or  more  detailed  information  by  con- 
tacting my  district  ofiBce. 

Summary  op  My  Lxgislattve  Work 
environment 

The  most  Important  environmental  issue 
facing  the  Congress  Is  the  current  energy 
crisis.  Including  the  gasoline  shortage. 

The  gasoline  shortage  Is  the  result  of  sev- 
eral Interrelated  factors  that  have  limited 
supplies  while  Increasing  demand.  The  FTC 
Is  now  Investigating  to  see  whether  anti- 
competitive practices  among  major  oil  Qrms 
played  any  part  in  bringing  about  this  short- 
age. 

An  adequate  and  secure  supply  of  oil  and 
fossU  fuels  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  our  Na- 
tion. While  we  seek  other  reliable,  efficient 
and  affordable  sources  of  energy,  we  must 
act  soon  to  gain  a  further  supply  of  oil.  The 
question  Is  how  best  to  obtain  this  needed 
resource. 

We  can  continue  to  depend  on  Persian 
OiUf  oU.  But,  this  means  more  foreign-trade 
deficits,  more  dollar  drains,  and  a  less-lnde- 
pendent  America. 

We  can  try  to  Invoke  tax  incentives  and 
other  financial  Inducements  to  spur  oU  ex- 


ploration and  drUllng.  But,  these  ultimately 
add  cost  to  each  barrel  of  oU  recovered.  And. 
all  such  costs  ultimately  are  borne  by  us 
consumers. 

We  can  encourage  more  deep  and  surface 
mining  for  coal — the  most  abundant  of  the 
fossU  fuels.  But,  the  health  hazards  of  deep 
mining  are  unarguable  and  have  left  many 
miners  physically  disabled,  and  the  environ- 
mental costs  of  surface  mining  are  largely 
unacceptable. 

Another  approach  Involves  construction  of 
a  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  System  (TAPS) 
which  assertedly  wUl  yield  over  2  mlUlon 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oU  when  the  line  Is 
In  service.  The  Senate — by  a  vote  of  T7  to  20 
on  July  17 — endorsed  a  quick  start  of  the 
TAPS  and  went  so  far  as  to  exempt  the  pipe- 
line from  further  legal  challenges  under  the 
National  Environmental  I»rotectlon  Act. 

The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  completed  public  hearings  on 
BhnUar  legislation  and  Is  now  marklng-up  a 
bill  which  wUl  reach  the  House  for  final  ac- 
tion sometime  In  early  autumn. 

With  laws  already  on  the  books  limiting  air 
and  water  pollution.  Congress  Is  devoting 
strong  attention  to  the  problem  of  solid  waste 
disposal. 

It  passed  an  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  authorizing  funds  for  state- 
operated  programs  of  solid  waste  disposal 
and  for  research  and  development  on  new 
waste-recycling  techniques.  I  supported  this 
measure  which  should  be  a  source  of  real 
help  to  Kentucky  In  the  years  ahead. 

Another  Important  environmental  measure 
which  enjoys  widespread  support  Is  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  sponsored  by  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  of  Washington. 

This  measiu* — which  the  Senate  has 
passed  already — would  establish  an  Office  of 
Land  Use  Policy  Administration  In  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  would  assist 
states  In  developing  programs  for  the  ra- 
tional, prudent  and  planned  use  of  precious 
land  resources. 

Two  other  Important  measttres  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  Include  extensions  of  the  High- 
way Beautlficatlon  and  the  Clean  Air  Acts. 
I  supported  both  of  these  measures  with  en- 
thusiasm since  they  are  fundamental  to  a 
cleaner,  more  healthy,  more  attractive 
America. 

Strip-mining  regrulation  Is  a  premier  en- 
vironmental Issue  nationally,  and  one  of 
fundamental  Importance  to  Kentucky,  where 
so  much  coal  Is  mined. 

In  the  92nd  Congress  I  co-sponsored  strlp- 
mming  legislation  which  passed  the  House 
on  October  11,  1972,  but  Congress  adjourned 
before  action  could  be  taken  In  the  Senate. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  has  completed 
Its  bearings  this  session  and  Is  presently 
marklng-up  H.R.  3,  the  Coal  Mine  Surface 
Area  Protection  Act. 

This  bill  would  regiUate  strip-mining  op- 
erations across  the  entire  nation;  would  re- 
claim damaged  terrain  and  turn  It  back  to 
productive  xise:  and  would  establish  strict 
criteria  for  identifying  the  land  which  can 
be  stripped  (because  it  can  be  reclaimed)  and 
the  land  upon  which  stripping  is  prohibited 
(because  It  can't  be  restored) . 

X  sincerely  hope  a  strong  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  passed  by  the  Congress  and  enacted 
into  law  in  the  very  near  future. 

CONSUMER     PROTECTION 

On  April  4.  1973,  President  Nlxon  finally 
established  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  which  the  Congress  authorized 
last  year.  This  commission  should  prove  a 
definite  help  to  the  consumers  of  the  nation. 

The  House  will  soon  take  up  legislation  to 
create  an  Independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  During  the  last  Congress  similar  leg- 
islation passed  the  House,  but  languished 
and  eventually  died  in  the  Senate. 


This  type  of  legislation  is  long  overdue. 
The  consumers  of  this  country  need  such  an 
agency.  With  proper  leadership  and  direction, 
such  an  agency  should  not  be  a  source  of 
harrassment  to  the  nation's  business  com- 
munity. So,  I  wUl  continue  to  support  this 
concept  until  it  becomes  a  reaUty. 

During  these  first  six  months  of  the  03rd 
Congress,  I  co-sponsored  several  consumer- 
oriented  legislative  proposals.  Among  them 
were  ones  dealing  with  credit  protection; 
unit  pricing;  open  dating  of  perishable  foods: 
and  truth  In  food  labeling. 

A  Truth-ln-Lendlng  measure  to  protect 
consumers  from  Inaccurate  and  unfair  bill- 
ing practices  is  also  working  its  way  through 
the  Congress. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  a  blood  bank 
biU  which  would  encourage  donations — 
rather  than  sales  and  pvirchases — of  whole 
blood.  Passage  of  such  legislation  wiU  go 
far  to  ensure  that  all  blood  recipients  get  a 
pure,  safe  and  uncontamlnated  product. 

The  legislation  would  also  establish  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  of  blood  donors  so  that 
one  who  needs  a  rare  eind  unusual  blood  type 
can  quickly  locate  a  willing  donor. 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  con- 
sumer protection  ts  the  right  of  everyone  to 
competent  legal  counsel  and  representation, 
regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 

'I  be  House  recently  passed  a  bill  which 
would  eaUljllilt  n  legal  services  corporation 
to  dispense  sucu  *^i;l''eii  ^hrough  local  of- 
fices and  local  attorneys. 

Many  feel  the  House  unv»uJ;  Iis^d'nffed 
the  legal  services  lawyers  by  prohloltiu^  ILtin 
from  engaging  in  necessary  outside  non-legal 
activities,  Including  the  right  to  lobby.  I  do 
not  share  these  legitimate  concerns.  Rather, 
I  believe  the  program  will  prove  an  effective 
advocate  for  the  poor  and  needy  who  re- 
quire legal  representation. 

HKAI.TH  AND  WKLTARX 

Legislation,  which  I  have  co-sponsored,  to 
Increase  Federal  support  for  emergency  medi- 
cal and  emergency  transportation  services 
has  passed  both  House  and  Senate.  When 
minor  differences  In  the  two  versions  are 
resolved,  the  President  wlU  undoubtedly  sign 
the  measure  into  law.  This  legislation  is 
vitally  needed  if  LoulsvlUe,  Shlvely  and  Jeff- 
ferson  County  are  to  provide  a  strong  air 
and  surface  ambulance  ci4>acity. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — my  chief  Committee  assignment — 
demonstrated  real  leadership  by  reporting 
out  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  This 
would  have  provided  much-needed  funding 
for  variotu  programs  to  assist  the  handl- 
c^ped  in  overcoming  their  physical  and 
emotional  disabilities  and  to  help  them  lead 
personally  fulfilling,  remunerative  lives.  The 
Congress  passed  the  bill  with  ease.  The 
President  vetoed  it.  And,  the  Senate  sus- 
tained his  veto.  Thus,  a  worthy  bill  died. 

A  slightly  different  version  was  re-passed 
by  the  House  recently.  It  is  now  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Since  virtually  all  the  President's  ob- 
jections have  been  answered,  It  Is  hoped  that 
the  President  wUl  sign  the  bill  into  law  when 
Congress  completes  its  action,  as  is  expected 
in  the  near  future. 

Also,  Congress  passed — and  the  President 
signed — a  bill  strengthening  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1906.  This  bill,  which  I 
vigorously  supported,  can  provide  a  better 
life  for  our  nation's  older  citizens.  Could  any 
blU  be  more  worthy? 

The  issue  which  has  produced  a  larger — 
and  more  steady — volume  of  mall  to  my  office 
than  any  other  issue  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress Is  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  this 
past  January  liberalizing  abortion. 

The  decision — which  some  eminent  l^gal 
scholars  consider  a  misapplication  of  the 
Constitution — limits  severely  the  power  of  a 
state  to  regulate  abortions  and  specifically 
prohibits  states  from  banmng  abortions  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy. 
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Everyone  agrees  that  It  wlU  take  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  to  nullify  this  dis- 
turbing and  disappointing  decision.  Several 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
introduced  such  constitutional  amend- 
ments— commonly  termed  "■right  to  life" 
amendments. 

The  approaches  are  varied.  Rep.  Hogan  of 
Maryland's  language  seeks  to  guarantee 
fundamental  rights  of  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  the  law  for  all  hiunan  life  from 
conception.  His  bill  wo\ild  also  establish  legal 
safeguards  against  terminating  the  life  of 
the  handlcapi>ed,  the  disabled,  and  the  elder- 
ly. I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  Mr.  Hogan's  amend- 
ment. 

Very  recently  Senator  James  Buckley  of 
New  York — with  several  co-sponsors — has 
prepared  an  amendment  similar  to  Mr. 
Hogan's. 

Congressman  Whltehurst  of  Virginia  has 
Introduced  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
store to  states  and  territories — acting  through 
their  elected  representatives — the  right  to 
decide  all  queslons  relating  to  the  allowance 
or  prohibition  of  abortion.  Because  of  its 
democratic  stance,  I  have  also  sponsored  this 
amendment. 

In  a  related  matter,  I  introduced  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
a  bill  prohibiting  medical  Institutions  from 
requiring  any  employees  to  participate  in  an 
abortion  procedure.  In  effect,  this  bill  granted 
the  right  of  conscientious  objection  to  hos- 
pital employees  with  respect  to  abortion. 
This  measure  was  enacted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Health  Program  Extension  Act  of 
1973. 

Currently,  ccncern  and  dismay  has  been 
caused  by  press  reports  of  macabre  and  grue- 
some experimentation  being  performed  on 
live  aborted  human  fetuses  by  individuals 
holding  FMeral  grants. 

Reports  state  that  some  such  "experl- 
ments"  involve  severing  the  Infant's  head 
from  its  tiny  body  while,  of  course,  the  baby's 
still  living  and  capable  of  feeling  pain. 

The  House  in  June  passed  tl'e  National 
Biomedical  Research  Act  of  1973  to  which 
was  attacbed  an  amendment^which  I 
strongly  and  vocally  supported  during  the 
debates — banning  any  expenditure  of  federal 
funds  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  to  carry  out  such  outrageous  and  dis- 
gusting experiments  on  live  human  fetuses. 
This  amendment  was  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority — 364  to  9. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  author- 
ization bill  passed  the  House  on  June  22, 
and  attached  to  it  was  a  similar  amendment 
prohibiting  the  use  of  Foundation  funds  for 
such  fetal  research.  I  also  strongly  supported 
this  amendment. 

I  have  introduced  separate  legislation  mak- 
ing it  a  Federal  crime  to  carry  out  any  fed- 
erally-supported research  activity  on  a  live 
aborted  human  fetus  which  hastens  its 
death,  or  where  its  life  is  intentionally  taken. 

Recently,  preliminary  reports  indicate  the 
NIH  is  at  long  last  establishing  clear  policy 
guidelines  on  fetal  research  which  will  avoid 
most,  if  not  aU,  of  these  sickening  situations 
while  still  allowing  necessary  medical  re- 
search to  take  place.  I'm  sure  the  actions 
of  the  House  hastened  and  helped  form  NIH 
policy  In  this  respect. 

LABOB 

On  June  6,  1973,  the  House  passed  HJR. 
7935,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  which  increases  the  federal 
wage  and  reduces  overtime-hour  exemptions. 
I  supported  this  bill  to  provide  long-overdue 
relief  to  the  working  poor.  The  biU  originated 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  which  I  serve. 

On  July  19,  the  Senate  passed  a  separate — 
though  essentially  similar — version  of  the 
Mlnlmiim  Wage  BiU.  A  House-Senate  Con- 


ference Committee  wiU  now  try  to  resolve 
differences  in  the  two  measures. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  con- 
troversy on  this  bill,  and  the  votes  I  cast  on 
several  of  the  bill's  amendments  were  diffi- 
cult ones. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would  ex- 
tend minimum  wage  coverage  for  the  first 
time  to  almost  one  mlUlon  household  do- 
mestics and  to  about  five  million  federal, 
state  and  local  employees. 

Rep.  E^lenborn  of  lUlnols  offered  a  substi- 
tute package  for  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill. 
Though  I  could  not  support  the  entire  sub- 
stitute, I  did  support  and  vote  for  portions 
of  his  substitute:  a  youth  differential  pro- 
vision; continued  exemption  of  state  and 
local  governmental  workers;  and,  a  more 
gradual  stepup  to  the  full  minimum.  How- 
ever, all  of  these  amendments  were  defeated. 

I  hope  the  increased  minimum  which  is 
needed  by  the  unskilled — but  willing — work- 
er to  meet  living  costs  in  these  Infiatlonary 
times  will  not  prove  a  harm  to  our  nation's 
small  businessman. 

Even  though  the  federal  black  lung  com- 
pensation program  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1969,  it  remains  in  the  news. 

The  federal  portion  of  the  program  has  ex- 
pired and  there  is  widespread  demand  that 
it  be  revived  and  extended  to  assist  Ken- 
tucky and  other  coal  mining  states  pay  bene- 
fits to  workers  who  suffer  from  black  lung 
dLsease— ihedlcally  called  pneumoconiosis. 

But,  a  monkey  wrench  has  been  thrown 
Into  the  works.  The  wrench  is  the  recent 
disclosure  of  the  exorbitant  attorney's  fees — 
ranging  over  one  million  dollars  a  year — 
which  are  received  by  a  few  Kentucky  law- 
yers who  hnndle  these  black  lung  cases. 

Iro"lc<illy,  a  quirk  in  the  federal  law  per- 
mits the  large  attorney  fees — awarded  ac- 
tually by  the  state  workmen's  comp>ensatlon 
bo^rd — to  be  paid  out  of  federal  revenues. 
Thus,  the  hard-pressed  federal  taxpayer  "gets 
it  in  ihe  neck"  aealn. 

I  simply  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote 
to  extend  the  federal  Black  Lung  Program 
unless  It  Includes  an  Ironclad  assurance  that 
no  funds  will  be  used  to  subsidize  these  tre- 
mendous black  lune  attornev  fees. 

I  have  snonsored  two  bills  to  helo  att'ln 
this  Ironclad  assurance:  H.R  8B35.  which 
would  deny  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  sub- 
sidise attorney  fees  arising  from  awards  In 
State  workmen's  comoensation  cases;  and. 
H.R.  8838.  which  would  severelv  limit  such 
reimbursement  to  Just  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

These  bills  are  currently  pending  before 
otir  Committee.  Hearings  have  been  held — 
Including  one  in  Eastern  Kentucky  on  June 
23rd — and  action  is  expected  In  the  near 
future. 

Private  pension  reform  Is  another  labor 
matter  occupying  much  of  my  time  now- 
adays. It  is  certainly  the  subject  of  strong 
national  attention. 

Too  frequently  workers  have  paid  money 
for  many  years  into  their  company  oenslon 
programs  only  to  suffer  the  loss  of  their  re- 
tirement benefits  at  the  end  of  the  line  be- 
cause the  company  has  changed  hands,  or 
because  the  worker  is  laid  off  Just  short  of 
the  required  retirement  aee  or  lust  short  of 
completing  the  required  number  of  years  for 
retirement. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  considering 
pension  legislation.  It  has  held  hearings  and 
has  Issued  interim  reports  of  findings. 

It  Is  virtually  conceded  that  some  govern- 
mental regulation  of  private  pensions  plans 
will  be  enacted  In  this  Congress.  The  ques- 
tion simply  Is;  how  much  Is  enough?  How 
much  would  be  too  much?  This  ts  the  $64,000 
question. 

If  we  decide  It  wrongly,  we  will  neither 
help  the  worker,  who  needs  a  secure,  predict- 
able  pension  system,   nor   Industry,   which 


must  not  be  unduly  hamstrung  in  operating 
a  pension  for  Its  employees. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  need  for  Improved  and  enhanced  mass 
transportation  in  our  American  cities  is  one 
of  the  most  important — and  most  vexing — 
questions  Congress  has  before  it  today. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  program  expired 
on  June  30.  The  House,  in  considering  new 
authorizing  legislation,  ran  into  a  terribly 
thorny  and  nettlesome  question.  That  was: 
should  the  Highway  Trust  Fund — made  up 
of  taxes  !>aid  on  gasoline,  tires  and  oil  and 
other  such  highway  user  charges — be  di- 
verted to  mass  transportation? 

Not  without  some  misgiving,  I  voted  for 
the  Anderson  amendment  which  would  have 
permitted  non-highway  uses  for  the  Highway 
Trust  Funds.  The  amendment  was  defeated. 

A  conference  committee,  convened  to  work 
out  differences  in  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  Highway  bill,  recently  com- 
pleted its  work,  having  reached  an  historic 
and  unexpected  compromise  in  this  dilemma. 

The  con/erees  have  recommended  that  the 
Congress  accept  the  House  version  3f  the 
bill — barring  use  of  Highway  funds  for  non- 
highway  purposes — for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  1974  and  1975. 

But,  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  conferees  adopt 
the  Anderson  Amendment  approach — and 
permit  the  use  of  these  funds  for  all  forms 
of  mass  transportation — highway  and  non- 
highway  alike. 

I  believe  Congress  will  accept  this  new  ap- 
proach though  some  Members  will  continue 
to  regard  the  Trust  Fund  as  a  sacroscanct 
trust  never  to  be  altered. 

With  better  mass  transit  in  this  country, 
hopefully  we  will  experience  less  traffic  con- 
gestion, reduced  levels  of  auto  pollution  and 
an  easing  of  the  fuel  shortages  we  have  to- 
day. 

An  associated  transportation  question  is 
that  of  air  safety.  There  were  some  212  air- 
line hijackings  world  wide  from  1968-1972. 
with  almost  half  of  these  occurlng  in  the 
United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  these  terrible  crimes, 
secxirity  procedures  were  ordered  by  Congress 
for  all  the  airports  m  the  country.  These  took 
the  form  of  electronic  and  personal  screen- 
ing and  search  of  all  passengers  and  all  hand 
luggage  prior  to  boarding. 

Though  some  have  argued  that  these  se- 
curity procedures  constituted  unlawful  and 
unwarranted  invasions  of  privacy,  the  over- 
whelming majrlty  of  air  travelers — and  I 
number  myself  in  this  group — are  delighted 
to  comply  with  these  reasonable  regulations. 
We  want  to  get  where  we're  going,  and  then 
get  back  home  safely — and  not  by  way  of 
Cuba. 

As  we  say  In  Kentucky,  the  proof  Is  in  the 
pudding.  By  any  standard  applied,  the  new 
procedures  are  effective.  There  has  been  no 
domestic  hijacking  since  the  pre-boarding 
searches  took  effect  on  January  6.  Need  more 
be  said? 

In  leaving  the  subject  of  transportation, 
mention  should  be  made  of  two  local  pro- 
grams— one  for  auto  and  one  for  air  trans- 
portation— ^whloh  have  generated  widespread 
opposition.  These  are  the  proposal  to  widen 
the  Watterson  Expressway  to  ten  lanes,  and 
the  proposal  to  build  a  Jet  port  to  the  east 
of  Jefferson  County,  to  replace  Standlford 
Field. 

We  cannot  afford  to  go  Into  the  eighties, 
nineties,  and  beyond  without  a  plan  for  our 
transportation  needs  But,  any  plan  for  the 
long-run  future  Is  a  "guesstimate"  and  can 
be  wrong. 

There  will  be  fullest  participation  of  the 
community's  residents — those  affected  and 
those  not — to  both  these  matters.  And  the 
community's  feelings  will  play  a  big  role  In 
the  decisions  reached. 

For  myself,  I  feel  that  some  widening,  re- 
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design  and  upgrading  of  the  Watt«rson  is 
necessary  for  safety  and  for  better  bandllng 
of  the  traffic. 

However,  I  am  not  convinced  that  a  ten- 
lane  "super"  Watterson  Is  the  answer. 

The  Jet  port  has  been  scaled -down  quite 
substantially  from  Its  original  announced 
size  and  may  yet  be  further  reduced  In  size 
to  answer  some  of  the  criticisms. 

The  whole  Jet  port  question  is  very  tenta- 
tive and  amorphous.  The  four  recommended 
sites  for  a  new  jet  port  are  stUl  being 
evaluated.  And,  two  really  fundamental 
questions  are  only  now  being  examined :  Can 
Standlford  be  re-constructed  to  handle  an- 
ticipated air  traffic  at  acceptable  human  and 
financial  cost?  Does  It  need  reconstruction 
at  all?  Maybe  mmor  "facelifting"  and  the 
placement  of  sophisticated  control  equip- 
ment will  satisfy  the  air  traffic  needs  of  the 
Louisville  area  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  all  honesty,  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to 
build  a  new  Jet  port — nor  undergo  the 
trauma  of  massive  reconstruction  at 
Standlford. 

ECONOMY 

Inflation,  budget  reform,  spending  priori- 
ties and  Impoundment  of  appropriated  funds 
are  key  economic  Issues  with  which  the  Con- 
gress has  been  wrestling  these  past  months. 

On  April  16.  the  House  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  extension,  which 
continues  for  one  additional  year  the  present 
law  under  which  the  President  has  author- 
ity to  take  firm  and  drastic  economic  action. 
If  the  conditions  seem  to  warrant  such  ac- 
tion. 

In  fact.  It  was  under  this  authority  that 
the  President  abruptly  switched  from 
Phase  m— a  total  failure — and  Invoked 
Freeze  2  which  will  continue  untU  Phase  IV 
guidelines  are  unveUed. 

A  key  factor  In  fighting  Inflation  Is  the 
need  to  more  tightly  control  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Either  we  exercise  fis- 
cal and  monetary  restraint,  or  we  must  In- 
crease taxes  to  "pay  the  freight." 

Budget  reform  efforts  have  centered  on 
overhauling  our  appropriations  machinery  to 
ensure  such  ~  Increased  discipline. 

One  of  the  major  reform  proposals  Is  to 
set  up  a  joint  Budget  Committee  composed 
of  House  Members  and  Senators  which  will 
recommend  spending  limits  for  the  various 
Congressional  appropriating  units.  And,  it 
will  recommend  revenue-raising  measures  In 
the  event  some  committees  exceed  the  pre- 
agreed  spending  total. 

In  order  to  trim  government  spending  and 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  to  manageable 
proportions,  I  have  voted  against  programs  I 
considered  to  be  wasteful  or  unnecessary. 

I  voted  against  the  Rural  Envlromnental 
Assistance  Program — a  most  worthy  and 
commendable  program  over  the  years — be- 
cause I  felt  Its  goals  already  were  largely  met 
and  those  remaining  could  be  reached  by 
existing  legislative  programs. 

I  also  cast  a  "No"  vote  on  restoring  the 
Rural  Water  and  Sewer  program  for  similar 
reasons.  And — with  much  reluctance — t 
later  supported  the  President  when  his  veto 
of  the  program  was  successfully  upheld. 

I  also  voted  to  strike  the  S58  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  much-debated  West 
Front  extension  of  the  Capitol  Building. 
Rather  than  obliterate  the  West  Front — the 
last  original  surface  of  the  historic  Capitol — 
I  believe  a  restoration  Is  more  historically 
appropriate  and  certainly  less  expensive. 

When  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was 
considered.  I  supported  several  very  healthy 
amendments  which  promised  to  save  money 
for  the  taxpayers.  For  the  most  part  these 
amendments  were  In  the  mesisure  which  the 
President  signed  Into  law. 

The  bill  directs  the  REA  to  grant  special 
low-Interest  2%  loans  only  to  the  most 
needy  rural  electrification  and  telephone 
systems.  All  other  REA  cooperatives  will  be 
charged  a  higher  Interest  rate. 
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This  is  a  more  equitable  arrangement  than 
existed  under  the  formsr  law,  and  provides  a 
good  example  of  how  w  compromise  can  re- 
tain the  "muscle"  of  a  lilll  whUe  eliminating 
its  "fat." 

In  addition  to  cutting  back  on  wastefiil 
spending.  Congress  must  also  be  assiired  that 
the  funds  It  appropriates  are  put  to  the  pro- 
grammatic uses  for  which  Intended.  Presiden- 
tial Impoundment  Is  thwarting  these  uses 
today. 

Impoundment  of  funds  Is  a  power  which  all 
presidents  have  exercised  over  the  years.  But, 
President  Nixon — more  widely  than  others — 
has  held  back  on  spending  federal  funds 
which  Congress  has  provided  to  accomplish 
a  specific  purpose. 

It  should  be  noted  that  virtually  all  such 
legislative  purposes  are  on  the  statute  books 
because  they  were  signed  into  law  by  the 
President— because  they  enjoyed  Presiden- 
tial support.  Only  a  relatively  few  pieces  of 
legislation  became  law  over  a  President's  veto. 

I  have  co-sponsored  legislation  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  notify  Congress  when- 
ever he  Impounds  funds.  The  measure  also 
provides  a  clear  procedure  under  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  may 
approve  the  President's  action  or  may  disap- 
prove It  and  require  the  President  to  cease 
such  action.  This  bUl  has  been  reported  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  for  a  vote. 

LoulsvUle  has  been  selected  as  a  target 
city  for  economic  development  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  (EDA)  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
As  such.  It  Is  eligible  for  federal  grants  to 
attract  new  Industries  and,  thus,  to  create 
new  Jobs  In  the  special-Impact  inner  city 
area. 

Extension  of  the  EDA's  authority  for  one 
year  was  signed  Into  law  on  June  18.  The  ex- 
tension enjoyed  my  unequivocal  support. 

KI>t7CATIOK 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee Is  presently  marklng-up  H.R.  69,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  (ESEA),  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  and  the  Adult  Education 
Act. 

Extensive  bearings  have  been  held  on  this 
measure,  including  one  In  LoiUsvUle  this 
past  spring. 

The  continuation  of  this  Act,  which  pro- 
vides Federal  aid  to  the  nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Is  the  most  vital  edu- 
cational bUl  the  Congress  wUl  consider  since 
enactment  of  the  present  ESEA  in  1965  At 
stake  is  the  financial  lifeline  of  all  pubUc 
education  in  America. 

A  strong  challenge  Is  being  mounted 
against  the  ESEA  technique  of  categorical 
grants  for  educational  programs.  Many  want 
to  see  employed  a  kind  of  revenue-sharing, 
which  entails  terminating  all  existing  cate- 
gorical federal  programs  and  a  switch  to  local 
programming  In  the  field  of  education. 

I  believe  we  have  to  consider  consolidating 
soma  of  the  overlapping  programs.  And  we 
must  give  greater  latitude  to  local  officials  to 
make  their  own  decisions.  But,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  opponents  of  ESEA  want  to  go  too 
far  too  fast. 

I  have  also  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
House  colleagues  In  sponsoring  legislation  to 
grant  income  tax  deductions  or  credits  for 
tuition  paid  to  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  overturn- 
ing several  such  measures  enacted  by  the 
states,  however,  seem  to  end  any  permissible 
federal  aid  to  private  and  parochial  educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  a  constitutions  lawyer  can  develop 
a  new  approach  to  provide  thU  needed  help. 
But,  I  believe  It's  time  for  those  Interested 
in  preserving  an  alternative  to  public  schools 
to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  relief. 

An  emergency  Child  Nutrition  bUl  was 
passed   for   fiscal   year   1973 — the   year  just 


ended — to  provide  school  districts  with 
money — and  the  needed  authority— to  pur- 
chase food  for  school  lunch  programs  di- 
rectly rather  than  through  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlciatiire  In  times  of  rapidly  rising 
food  prices.  ^      ,       — « 

My  Committee  now  Is  considering  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Education  Act  which  in- 
cludes a  similar  provision  to  cover  futiire 
emergency  situations  Involving  the  school 
lunch  program. 

The  measure  also  provides  for  the  payment 
of  925.000  to  each  state  to  hire  a  nutritional 
education  specialist  to  develop  programs  on 
child  nutrition.  And,  very  Importantly,  the 
measure  Increases  federal  subsidies  for  school 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  measure  and  hope  for 
Its  early  passage. 

An  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Financing  of  Post-Sec- 
ondary Education  was  enacted  during  this 
period.  I  supported  this  measure  which 
should  help  to  develop  solutions  for  strength- 
enmg  the  financial  positions  of  our  nation's 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Pending  before  the  House  Education  Com- 
mittee are  bills  providing  for  possible  federal 
control  of  amateur  athletics.  This  legislation 
grows  out  of  the  bickering  and  fighting 
among  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation (NCAA),  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  (AAU) .  and  the  International  Oympic 
Committee  (IOC).  It's  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  state  of  amateur  sports  when  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  required  to  step  in  and 
"break"  the  fighters,  just  like  boxing  referees 
do  in  the  ring. 

DISTmiCT  or  COLT7MBIA 

As  the  House  moves  toward  an  historic 
vote  on  the  question  of  granting  "home 
r\i\.»" — elected  local  government — to  the  cit- 
izens of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have 
been  in  the  thick  of  things  as  a  newly- 
appointed  member  of  the  House  District 
Committee. 

The  legislation,  as  one  would  Imagine,  is 
quite  complex  and  the  preliminary  draft  is 
the  product  of  extensive  hearings  and  count- 
less hours  of  painstaking  and  laborious  com- 
mittee discussion. 

In  order  to  gain  Congressional  passage,  the 
District  of  Colvimbia  Home  Rule  Bill  must 
draw  clear  and  acceptable  distinctions  be- 
tween the  functions  which — because  of  sub- 
stantial federal  Interest — should  remain 
under  federal  control,  and  the  functions 
which  properly  should  be  controlled  and  dis- 
charged by  locally  elected  public  officials. 

The  task  is  a  difficult  one.  But.  I  hope  that 
this  year  the  committee,  by  its  diligent  work, 
may  be  able  to  send  the  President  a  bill 
which  will  provide  long-overdue  rights  of 
self-determination  to  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Though  I  am  a  brand  new  member  of  the 
Hotise  "D.C."  Committee,  I  have  assumed 
the  Chairmanship  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Social  Services  and  the  International 
Community. 

In  thU  capacity.  I  have  had  the  rare  op- 
porttmity  to  shepherd  a  bill,  in  this  case, 
the  D.C.  local  option  rent  control  bfll, 
through  all  the  essential  legislative  steps  : 
introduction;  hearings:  mark-up;  and.  fi- 
nally, to  the  House  floor  for  debate,  vote 
and  final  passage. 

This  was  my  first  experience  as  the  Floor 
Manager  of  a  measure.  It  was  Interesting  and 
exciting  to  explain  the  bill  to  the  House, 
answer  the  questions  asked,  respond  to  the 
arguments  leveled  against  the  bill,  "work" 
the  floor  for  votes  while  the  House's  new 
voting  machine  flashed  the  count-down  from 
15:00  minutes  to  0:00  minutes,  and  to  see 
that  my  bill  had  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  310 
to  144. 
It  was  a  day  I'll  not  soon  forget. 

LAW   ENTORCEMZNT 

The  Issue  of  obscenity  and  the  subject  of 
law  enforcement  assistance  are  two  key  Issues 
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In  the  area  of  law  enforcement  which  have 
received  consideration  by  the  courts  and  the 
Congress  respectively  in  recent  months. 

In  June,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
a  series  of  5  decisions  on  the  subject  of 
pornography  and  obscenity.  These  decisions 
open  the  way  for  law  enforcement  authorities 
to  limit  distribution  of  sexually-oriented 
material  determined  to  be  offensive  when 
measured  against  local  community  stand- 
ards. 

Using  local  conununity  standards  to  es- 
tablish legal  obscenity  is  in  my  opinion,  a 
step  forward  In  the  battle  against  salacious 
printed  and  pictorial  material.  I  can,  how- 
ever appreciate  the  real  concern  of  many 
who  believe  "bluenoses"  may  use  the  decision 
to  curtail  the  sale  or  display  of  serious  drama, 
books  and  films.  This  cannot  be  allowed 
to  occur. 

Authority  for  funding  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  ex- 
pired June  30,  1973.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  LEAA's  life  will  be  extended.  But,  there 
is  some  doubt  about  how  it  will  be  funded. 

The  Administration  wants  to  convert  the 
program  from  a  block-grant  to  a  special  rev- 
enue sharing  program. 

The  House,  however,  on  June  18,  by  a 
vote  of  391  to  0,  went  on  record  opposing 
this  conversion.  The  Senate  generally  con- 
curred. So,  the  LEAA  seems  to  have  been 
spared  for  the  immediate  future. 

WAT^GATX 

The  Watergate  affair  must  be  regarded  as  a 
tragedy  from  every  viewpoint.  It  has  pleu:ed 
a  stigma  on  our  nation,  it  has  weakened 
America's  International  standing.  It  has  para- 
lyzed governmental  operations  and — most 
disturbing  of  all — has  fostered  great  distrust 
and  cynicism  on  the  part  of  many  citizens 
toward  their  government. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  debacle,  as  the 
country's  attentions  are  still  riveted  on  the 
Senate  Watergate  hearings,  there  Is  Increased 
discussion  in  Initiating  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  President  Nixon. 

This  causes  me  much  consternation.  While 
I  deflnltely  do  not  want  misdeeds  in  high 
places — If  proved — to  go  unpenallsed,  none- 
theless Impeachment  Is  so  profound  and  has 
so  many  traumatic  consequences  for  the 
whole  country,  that  It  should  not  be  lightly 
undertaken. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  hearings  and  the  inde- 
pendent but  related  Investigations  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor,  Archibald  Cox,  will  point 
the  way  to  some  solution  short  of  full- 
fledged  Impeachment. 

Of  course,  were  Impeachment  of  Mr.  Nixon 
to  be  pressed.  I  would  do  my  human  best  to 
Judge  the  question  objectively — though  prob- 
ably not  without  sadness. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  impeachment 
process,  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  of  Ore- 
gon has  proposed  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment which  would  deflne  three  circum- 
stances under  which  Congress  could  act  to 
mandate  new  elections.  Mrs.  Green's  pro- 
posal Is  a  variation  on  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem's "vote  of  no  confldence." 

If  two-thirds  of  both  House  and  Senate 
believe  that  the  President  has  lost  the  con- 
fldence of  the  people,  new  elections  can  be 
ordered.  Thus,  the  people  who  originally 
elected  the  President — not  the  Congress — 
will  settle  the  question  of  whether  the  Pres- 
ident should  remain  in  office. 

Given  the  time  in  which  we  live,  I'jn  sure 
Mrs.  Green's  suggestion  will  receive  careful 
study  and  attention  by  the  Congress  In  the 
days  ahead. 

roanoN  KrrKoia 

On  May  10.  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  194  to  187  to  prohibit  the  Department 
of  Defense  from  transferring  defense  funds 
trom  one  account  to  another  to  finance  U.S. 
combat  activities  in  Cambodia. 

A  later  vote  found  the  House  voting  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  appropriated  funds — not 


Just  defense  funds — to  be  used  to  pay  for 
combat  Emotivities  in  Cambodia  or  Laos. 

The  House  also  went  on  record  in  this 
same  measure  as  opposing  any  extension  of 
financial  assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  voted  In  favor  of  all  these  amendments 
because — with  our  POW's  thankfully  now 
home — there  Is  simply  no  reason  to  continue 
our  presence  In  Indo-Chlna. 

Because  of  Presidential  vetoes — and  the 
threat  of  further  vetoes — a  compromise  was 
worked  with  President  Nixon  whereby  bomb- 
ing raids  over  Cambodia  and  all  other  seg- 
ments of  Indo-Chlna  must  cease  after  Au- 
gust 15,  1973. 

If  the  President  wants  funding  to  conduct 
additional  mUltary  activities  In  Southeast 
Asia  after  August  16,  he  must  secvire  per- 
mission and  authority  from  the  Congress. 
This  compromise  has  constitutional  and  his- 
toric implications  with  respect  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  of  the  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  same  connection,  both  the>,House 
and  the  Senate  have  passed  War  Powers 
Resolutions  which  endeavor  to  correct  the 
Imbalance  which  today  exists  between  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  life  and  death  questions  of 
war. 

Essentially,  these  measures  permit  the 
President  to  commit  armed  U.S.  forces  to 
battle  where  im  emergency  appears  to  exist. 
However,  within  a  limited  period  of  time  the 
President  must  report  all  the  details  to  the 
Congress.  He  then  must  secure  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval for  his  actions  or  he  must  withdraw 
the  troops  and  cease  the  military  actions. 
I  hope  the  President  will  not  veto  a  War 
Powers  bill  when  It  reaches  his  desk.  This  is 
rational,  sensible  legislation  which  makes  the 
Congress  a  partner  with  the  President  in 
these  profound  decisions.  Such  legislation 
might  well  help  the  U.S.  avoid  a  future  "tin- 
popvilar"  war  like  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

In  a  more  hopeful  vein,  the  Congress 
passed  a  measure  authorizing  further  funds 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  I  supported  this  meas- 
ure which  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  need  a  continued  and  a  construc- 
tive presence  abroad.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Peace  Corps  flts  this  description. 

I  would  be  remiss  without  mentioning 
here  the  Important  issue  of  trade  refomt. 
This  has  both  foreign  policy  and  economic 
implications. 

Currently,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  considering  both  the  Administra- 
tion's Trade  Reform  Act,  and  the  Burke- 
Hartke  bill.  Each  tries  to  avoid  blind  adher- 
ence to  either  protectionism — the  Portress 
America  philosophy — or  to  classic  free  trade. 
Each  bill  deals  with  quotas,  tariffs,  non- 
tariff  barriers,  product  dumping,  plant  and 
worker  readjustment  allowances,  trade  defl- 
clts — in  short,  each  deals  with  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  foreign  trade. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Committee  will  rec- 
ommend some  mid-way  position  to  the  House 
which  is  likely  to  be  adopted. 

Certainly—given  the  alarming  trade  defi- 
cits the  U.S.  is  Incurring  for  the  first  time  in 
this  century  and  given  the  two  formal  dol- 
lar devaluations  the  U.S.  has  announced 
within  the  past  two  years — action  has  to  be 
taken. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

In  January  I  voted  to  support  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  his  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Congressional  panel  to  study  the 
antiquated  committee  system  the  House  em- 
ploys and  reconunend  changes  to  modernize 
It  and  make  It  more  efficient.  We  are  nearlng 
the  21st  century  and  yet  trying  to  operate 
under  19th  century  rules.  Change  is  definite- 
ly a  must. 

At  the  start  of  this  Congress,  we  Demo- 
crats changed  otir  rules  to  provide  for  the 
election — instead  of  the  appointment — of 
committee  chairman.  So,  at  least  "senior- 
ity"— the  process  by  which  the  member  who 


has  served  the  longest  becomes  automatically 
the  Committee  chairman — has  been  discard- 
ed. Now  merit  and  competence  will  be  the 
determining  factors. 

Secrecy  in  the  decision-making  process  is 
not  in  the  nation's  best  interest.  And,  the 
House  now  operates  under  rules  changed  this 
year  which  just  about  prohibit  secret  meet- 
ings of  any  Its  committees. 

Though  some  chairmen  still  have  not  "got 
the  message",  the  vast  majority  have  switch- 
ed to  open  meetings — along  with  colorful 
suits  and  wide  ties. 

Another  extremely  Important  new  develop- 
ment is  the  Installation  this  year  of  an  elec- 
tronic-computerized voting  system  in  the 
House  chamber.  This  unique  system  greatly 
decreases  the  amount  of  time  which  must 
be  8i>ent  on  taking  votes  and  establishing 
quonmis.  It  also  provides  a  visual  picture  to 
all  in  the  House  Chamber  of  the  vote-tally 
during  the  16  minutes  the  voting  apparatus 
is  open. 

All  of  these  reforms — and  other  which  are 
even  now  in  preliminary  stages — are  evidence 
of  a  new  era  In  the  Congress,  an  era  In  which 
Congress  Is  making  Its  operations  more  re- 
sponsive and  more  responsible. 

Congress  will  never  be  completely  respon- 
sive nor  responsible  to  its  constituents — 
after  all  a  group  composed  of  imperfect  hu- 
mans can  never  become  perfect.  But,  the 
commitment  is  there  and  improvement  is  an 
everyday  occurrence. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  the  House  and  the 
Congress:  the  times,  they  are  a  changin*. 

In  a  separate,  but  related,  vein,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  HJl.  7612,  the  Clean  Elections  Act 
of  1973.  The  chief  sponsors  of  this  measure 
are  Representative  Udall  (D-Arlzona)  and 
Anderson  (R-Illinois) . 

This  legislation  is  pending  '  before  the 
House  Administration  Conunlttee.  It  is  un- 
certain at  this  time  when  the  Committee 
will  take  action  on  this  matter,  but  I  hope  U 
does  so — soon. 

The  bill  basically  provides  for  a  limit  in 
both  campaign  donations  sind  campaign  ex- 
penditures. The  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
be  a  welcome  step  forward  into  a  new  era 
of  politics. 

HJl.  8920,  LEAD-BASED  PAINT 
POISONINa  PREVENTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  8920.  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  amendments,  is  scheduled 
for  floor  action  after  the  recess.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare's  views  on  the 
legislation,  I  request  permission  to  insert, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  letter  dated 
July  24.  1973.  from  Acting  Secretary. 
Prank  C.  Carluccl  to  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Secretart  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  Jvly  24,  1973. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency,     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives  HH. 
8920,  a  bill  favorably  reported  by  your  Com- 
mittee, which  would  extend  and  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  (PX,.  91-695).  We  would 
like  to  offer  our  comments  on  this  proposed 
legislation. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary, 
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Department  of  Healtb,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare:   (1)   to  make  grants  to  public  agencies 
or  units  of  general  local  government  to  any 
Btat«  and  to  private  nonprofit  organizations 
of  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  local  programs  to  detect 
and    treet    incidents    of    lead- based    paint 
poisoning  and  (b)  assisting  such  units  In  de- 
veloping    and     carrying     out     programs     to 
Identify  areas  of  high  risk  to  healtb  of  resi- 
dents due   to   the  presence   of  lead-based 
paints  and  then  to  develop  and  carry  out 
programs  to  eliminate  the  hazards  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning:    (2)    to  consult  with 
the   Secretary.   Department   of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  In  the  development  and 
conduct   of  a  demonstration   and  research 
program  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problem  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
In  the  urban  areas  of  the  United  State*,  in- 
cluding methods  in  which  surfaces,  porches, 
and  exterior  sxirfaces  of  residential  housing 
units  to  which  children  m^y  be  exposed;  (3) 
to  make  grants  to  State  Health  Laboratories 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  blood  for  lead 
content  which  is  submitted  from  local  lead- 
based  paint  detection  programs;   (4)  to  con- 
duct  research   on   multiple   layers   of  dried 
paint  film  to  ascertain  the  safe  level  of  lead 
In  residential  paint  products  and  to  report  to 
Congress   on   his   findings    and    recommen- 
dations;   (5)   to  take  such  steps  and  Impose 
such  conditions  as  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  lead-based  paint  in  residential  struc- 
tures  constructed    or   rehabilitated    by   the 
Federal  Oovemment.  or  with  Federal  assist- 
ance In  any  form,  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  Act;  (8)  to  establUh,  In 
consxiltatlon  with  Secretary,  Department  of 
Hoiislng  and  Urban  Development;  a  National 
Childhood  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Ad- 
visory Board  to  advise  on  policy  relating  to 
administration  of  this  Act.  Finally,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  responsible  for  promulgating  regu- 
lations after  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  establishment  of  an  advisory  board 
for  each  local  program  assisted   under  this 
Act.  The  bill  authorizes  a  total  appropriation 
of  $52.5  million  each  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975. 

The  Department  strongly  opposes  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  We  believe  that  there  are 
presently  sufficient  Federal  authorities  imder 
which  communities  can  be  assisted.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President's  1974  budget  proposes 
the  use  of  the  broader  and  more  flexible 
authorities  to  assist  State  and  local  organi- 
zations In  the  conduct  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams on  lead-based  paint  poisoning  pre- 
vention. These  authorities  are  Included  In 
sections  314(d)  and  314(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Under  section  314(d),  grants 
for  comprehensive  public  health  services 
funds  which  are  aUocated  to  the  States  on 
a  formula  basis  may  be  used  for  lead  poison- 
ing control  activities.  Moreover,  authority 
under  314(e)  provides  comprehensively  for 
direct  Federal  Initiatives  In  the  form  of  spe- 
cial grtuits  to  meet  health  needs  of  limited 
geographical  scope  or  of  specialized  regional 
or  national  significance.  This  highly  flexible 
authority  is  Idealy  suited  to  support  the  Fed- 
eral responslbUltes  In  the  lead  poisoning  con- 
trol effort. 

Grant  authorities  also  exist  under  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  provisions,  which  have  been 
utilized  to  encourage  screening,  detection  and 
treatment  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  by 
States  and  other  governmental  units  when 
their  priority  determinations  Indicate  that 
these  Federal  resources  should  be  utilized. 
Under  other  statutory  authority,  e.g.,  sec- 
tions 301,  304.  ample  authority  exists  for  re- 
search, and  development  and  experimenta- 
tion in  support  of  the  lead  poisoning  control 
effort. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  sufllclent  Fed- 
eral authorities  presently  exist  to  support 
aU  activities  necessary  for  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  control,  we  also  feel  that  the  pro- 
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posed  bill  by  continuing  a  categorical  grant 
program  runs  counter  to  the  constructive  ef- 
forts of  the  Administration  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  Federal  health  grant  programs 
and  to  encourage  States  and  localities  to  meet 
their  own  Individual  requirements.  The  bill 
in  fact  would  encourage  local  dependence  on 
Federal  support  by  increasing  th«  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  from  76%  to  90%  and  by 
removing  the  requirement  that  States  or  lo- 
calities Initiate  a  ccMnprehenslve  program  to 
eliminate  the  problem. 

This  Department  also  exercised  control  of 
household  products  containing  lead-based 
paint  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act.  As  you  know,  pursuant  to 
this  statute,  the  Department  Issued  regula- 
tions banning  household  producta  which 
contained  paint  with  a  lead  base  in  excess 
of  0.5  parts  per  million  and  intended  to 
proceed  with  a  further  reduction  of  that 
level  (to  .06)  with  regard  to  household  prod- 
ucta. This  function  (I.e.,  administration  of 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act), 
however,  was  transferred  to  the  new  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  pursuant 
to  Section  30(a)  of  Public  Law  92-673  (86 
Stat.  1231).  This  transfer  became  effective 
May  14.  1973,  and  we  therefore  defer  to  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  with 
regard  to  the  Impact  of  this  legislation  on 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act. 

Accordingly,  we  strongly  recommend 
against  the  enactment  of  HJl.  8920.  We  be- 
lieve the  use  of  existing  authorities  contri- 
bute to  a  more  orderly  legal  structure 
through  which  this  and  other  major  healtb 
problems  of  our  Nation  may  be  most  effec- 
tively attacked. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  and  that 
enactment  of  HJi.  8920  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sincerely. 

/s/  FKank  C.  CAELirCCI. 

Acting  Secretary. 


CAMBODIAN  BOMBING  DECISION 

(Miss  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extraordinarily  pleased  by  the  decision 
that  has  been  reached  in  my  lawsuit  chal- 
lenging the  legality  of  President  Nixon's 
bombing  policies  in  Cambodia.  Judge  Or- 
rin  G.  Judd  of  the  U.S.  district  court  in 
Brooklyn  ruled  on  July  25,  1973,  that  the 
President's  bombing  of  Cambodia  is  un- 
constitutional and  has  issued  an  injunc- 
tion against  any  further  bombing  in 
Cambodia. 

This  is  an  historic  and  monumental 
decision.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a  Presi- 
dent's war  policies  have  been  clearly  and 
definitely  labeled  by  a  court  as  unconsti- 
tutional. It  is  also  the  first  time  that  a 
court  has  ever  enjoined  a  military  action 
imdertaken  by  this  coimtry. 

At  no  time  has  Congress  ever  approved 
the  President's  Cambodian  adventure. 
Therefore.  I  brought  this  suit  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  did 
so  to  fulfill  the  oath  I  took  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  also 
did  this  as  a  Representative  of  my  dis- 
trict because  the  Federal  funds  thati  we 
desperately  needed  for  aid  to  the  elderly, 
for  improved  housing,  and  for  better  law 
enforcement  are  being  drained  off  into 
this  imconstltutional  war.  This  war  has 
already  cost  us  almost  a  biUion  dollars. 

The  district  court's  decision  reaflSrms 


a  basic  constitutional  principle:  That  no 
American  lives  can  be  sacrificed,  no 
American  lives  can  be  risked,  and  no 
American  tax  dollars  can  be  spent  on  a 
military  effort  without  congressional 
approval. 

For  this  reason,  the  people  of  this 
covmtry  are  the  real  victors  today.  They 
now  know  that  their  Representatives  In 
Congress  who  they  have  access  to  and 
who  come  from  their  communities  have 
the  definitive  say  about  this  coimtry's 
warmaking  policies. 

This  decision  comes  at  a  crucial  time 
in  our  country's  history.  In  the  midst  of 
Presidential  claims  of  almost  unlimited 
power.  It  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the 
Constitution  governs  all  of  us. 

I  am  introducing  the  text  of  Judge 
Judd's  decision  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues. 

[VS.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  7S-C-637] 

EUZABKTR     HOLTZMAN,     lNBIVn)t7AlXT    AWB    IK 

HzB  CAPAcrrr  as  a  MncBn  or  thz  UNrrxo 
Statxs  HousK  or  RsFsasBNTATivKs;  Isr  Lt. 
AsTHua  Watsom,  4Sbd  STmAncoic  Wino, 
UxrrED  Statbs  An  Fo«cs,  Amdskson  Am 
Foacz  Bass.  Ouam;  Captain  Mzchael  Fldo- 
cn,  43rd  Stkatwjic  Wino,  United  States 
Aia  Force,  Ansbson  An  Force  Base, 
Ouam;  Captain  James  H.  Strain,  43ro  Stra- 
TEoic  Wing,  United  States  An  Force. 
Anderson  An  Force  Base,  Ocam;  and 
Captain  Donald  B.  Dawson,  307th  Stra- 
tegic Wino,  United  States  An  Forcz  o- 
Tapo,  Thailand.  Plaintdts,  Against  James 

R.    SCHLKSINCER,    InDIVIDUALLT   AND    AS   S«C- 

RKTART  or  Defense;  John  L.  McLitcas,  In- 

DIVIDT7ALLT  AND  AS  ACTING  SECRETARY  Or  THE 

An  Force;  and  William  P.  Clemments,  In- 

DIVIDUAIXT  AND  AS  DEPXTTT  SECRET  ART  OP  DE- 

rsNSE,  Detendants 

Plaintiffs  having  moved  for  summary  Judg- 
ment and  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief, 
and  the  court  having  received  the  papers 
submitted  by  both  parties  and  having  heard 
argiiment  and  having  issued  a  Memorandum 
containing  a  statement  of  facta  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  applicable  law,  and  due  de- 
liberation having  been  had,  and  the  court 
having  determined  that  no  bond  is  required 
of  theplalntUIs:  It  Is 

^^  Ordered,  adjudged  and  declared,  that 
"there  is  no  existing  Congressional  author- 
ity to  order  military  forces  Into  combat  in 
Cambodia  or  to  release  bombs  over  Cambodia, 
and  that  military  acUvltles  In  Cambodia  by 
American  armed  forces  are  unauthorized  and 
imlawful;"and  It  Is 

Ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed,  that  de- 
fendanta  James  S.  Schlesinger  as  Secretary 
of  Defense.  John  L.  McLucas  as  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  and  WUllam  P.  Clem- 
enta,  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  their 
officers,  agents,  servanta,  employees,  and  at- 
torneys, and  all  persons  In  active  concert  or 
participation  with  them  who  receive  actual 
notice  of  this  Judgment,  are  permanently  en- 
joined and  restrained  from  participating  in 
any  way  In  military  activities  in  or  over  Cam- 
bodia or  releasing  any  bombs  which  may  fall 
In  Cambodia;  and  It  is 

Ordered,  that  the  effective  date  of  the  fore- 
going injunction  shall  be  postponed  untU 
4:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Eastern  Day- 
light Savings  Time,  on  Friday,  July  27,  1973, 
in  order  that  delendanta  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity If  so  advised  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  a  stay  pending  appeal. 

Dated:  Brooklyn,  New  York;  July  26,  1973. 
Orrin  G.  Jvdd, 
United  States  District  Judge. 
(U.S.  District  Court  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  73-C-5371 

Elizabeth  Holtzman,  individually  and  in 
her  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
House    of    Representatives;    1st   Lt.    Arthur 
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Watson,  4Srd  Strategic  Wing,  United  States 
Air  Force,  Anderson  Air  Force  Base,  Ouam; 
Captain  Michael  Flugger,  43rd  Strategic 
Wing,  United  States  Air  Force,  Anderson  Air 
Force  Base.  Ouam;  and  Captain  James  H. 
Strain,  4Srd  Strategic  Wing.  United  States 
Air  Force,  Anderson  Air  Force  Base.  Ouam. 
Plaintiffs,  against  James  R.  Schleslgner,  in- 
dividually and  as  Secretary  of  Defense;  John 
L.  McLucas,  individually  and  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force;  and  William  P.  Cle- 
ments, individually  and  as  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Defendanta. 

Appearances :  Newborne  ft  Friedman,  Ksqs., 
Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs. 

By:  Burt  Neudorne,  Esq.,  Leon  Friedman, 
Esq.  of  Counsel. 

Hon.  Robert  A.  Morse.  United  States  Attor- 
oey.  Attorney  for  Defendanta. 

By:  James  D.  Porter,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Cyril  Hyman, 
Esq.,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  of  Counsel. 

Earle  K.  Moore,  Esq.,  Attorney  for  Council 
for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  et  al.,  Amici  Curiae. 

Rabinowitz,  Boudln  &  Standard.  Esqs,  At- 
torneys for  Congressman  Parren  J.  Mitohell, 
et  al.  Amici  Curiae. 

By:  Michael  Standard,  Esq.  of  Council. 

MXMORANDI7M    AND    ORDER 

Plaintiffs  seek  a  determination  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  mUl- 
tary  personnel  under  bis  direction  and  con- 
trol may  not  engage  in  intensive  combat 
operations  in  Cambodia  and  elsewhere  In 
Indochina  In  the  absence  of  Congressional 
authorization  required  under  Article  I,  i  8, 
Clause  n  of  the  Constitution.  The  case  Is 
before  the  court  on  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
summary  Judgment  for  lack  of  genuine  Issues 
of  material  fact.  Additionally,  plaintiffs  seek 
declaratory  and/or  Injunctive  relief. 

Plaintiffs  have  also  moved  to  add  as  plain- 
tiff another  Air  Force  officer  on  active  duty. 
Captain  Donald  Dawson,  and  to  stay  the 
defendanta  from  ordering  him  to  engage  in 
bombing  missions  over  Cambodia. 

Posture  of  the  Case 

At  an  earlier  stage  this  court  denied 
defendanta'  motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint, 
and  overruled  the  contentions  that  Congress- 
woman  Holtzman  lacked  standing  to  chal- 
lenge the  military  activities  In  question  and 
that  the  controversy  presented  a  nonjustici- 
able political  question. 

Both  sides  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
submit  any  additional  papers  that  would  bear 
on  the  appropriateness  of  siimmary  judg- 
ment. 

Fact$ 

Review  of  the  facto  may  begin  with  1970, 
since  the  earlier  phases  of  hostUltles  In 
Indochina  have  been  summarized  In  an 
earlier  case. 

This  court  held  In  September  1970  In  Berk 
V.  Laird,  317  P.  Supp.  716  (E.D.N.Y.  1970), 
aff'd  sub.  nam.,  Orlando  v.  Laird,  443  F.  2d 
1039  (2d  Clr.  1971).  that  Congress  had  au- 
thorized hostilities  In  Vietnam  to  that  date 
through  a  series  of  appropriation  acta. 

HosUlities  in  Cambodia 
In  response  to  Presidential  pronounce- 
menta  concerning  the  necessity  of  military 
action  In  Cambodia,  there  was  a  series  of 
Congressional  responses  seeking  in  the  main 
to  limit  such  military  action,  and  culminat- 
ing In  two  laws  enacted  on  July  1. 1973  which 
directed  that  no  funds  might  be  expended  for 
Cambodian  combat  activities  after  August 
16,  1973. 

On  AprU  30,  1970,  the  President  stated  In 
an  address  to  the  nation  that  "North  Viet- 
nam has  occupied  mUltary  sanctuaries  all 
along  the  Cambodian  frontier  with  South 
Vietnam."  that  Cambodia  had  therefore 
called  on  the  United  States  for  assistance, 
•nd  that  attacks  were  therefore  being 
launched  "to  clean  out  major  enemy  sanc- 
tuaries on  the  Cambodian-Vietnam  border." 
CXIX 1686 — Part  21 


The  Situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  6  Presi- 
dential Documenta.  696,  697,  698. 

On  June  30,  1970,  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Cambodian  operation,  released 
at  San  Clemente,  California,  stated  that  all 
American  troops  bad  withdrawn  from  Caon- 
bodla,  but  that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  conduct  air  Interdiction  missions  to 
prevent  supplies  and  personnel  being  moved 
through  Cambodia  toward  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  "We  do  this  to  protect  our  forces 
in  South  Vietnam."  The  President  also  stated 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  attacking  the 
enemy's  "sanctuaries"  In  Cambodia  was  that 
this  would  "enhance  the  prospecta  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace."  The  Cambodian  Operation,  6 
Presidential  Documenta  843,  860,  862. 

The  so-caUed  Fulbrlght  proviso,  limiting 
military  support  to  Cambodia  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  Insure  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  South- 
east Asia  and  the  release  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1970  and  inserted  in  the 
War  Forces-Military  Procurement  Act  of  1971 
and  became  law  with  the  President's  approval 
on  October  7,  1970.  This  proviso,  which  was 
repeated  in  every  subsequent  military  appro- 
priation and  authorization  act,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  .  .  nothing  (herein)  shaU  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  use  of  any  such  funds  to 
support  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces 
In  actions  designed  to  provide  military  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Cambodia  or  Laos:  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  support  of  actions  re- 
quired to  insure  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal or  disengagement  of  U.S.  Forces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 
PL  91-441.  84  Stat.  905;  PL  91-668,  84  Stat. 
2020;  PL  92-166,  86  Stat.  423;  PL  92-204.  86 
Stat.  716:  PL  92-436.  86  Stat.  734;  PL  92-670, 
86  Stat.  1184. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Ful- 
brlght proviso  became  law,  October  7,  1970, 
the  President  addressed  the  nation  by  radio 
and  television  and  stated  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  carrying  on  aggression  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well  as  in  Vietnam 
and  that  "The  war  In  Indochina  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  one  piece;  it  cannot  be  cured 
by  treating  only  one  of  Ite  areas  of  outbreak." 
TTie  Neu>  InitiaUve  for  Peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  6  Presidential  Documents  1349,  1360. 

The  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
(PL  91-652,  84  Stat.  1942) ,  approved  January 
1.  1971,  provided: 

Skj.  7.  (a)  In  lUie  with  the  expressed  In- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  to  finance  the  introduction  of 
United  States  ground  combat  troops  Into 
Cambodia,  or  to  provide  United  States  ad- 
visers to  or  for  Cambodian  military  forces  In 
Cambodia. 

"(b)  Military  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  and 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  Cam- 
bodia for  Ita  defense. 

On  February  25,  1971,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  foreign  policy  xeport  to  Congress, 
saying  again  that  the  war  In  Indochina  was 
"of  one  piece,"  that  because  of  North  Viet- 
namese Infiltration  in  Cambodia  "we  faced 
the  prospect  of  one  large  enemy  base  camp 
600  miles  along  South  Vietnam's  flank;"  and 
that  our  policy  for  Cambodia  Included  "air 
missions  against  enemy  supplies  and  person- 
nel that  pose  a  potential  threat  to  South 
Vietnam  or  seek  to  establish  base  areas  rele- 
vant to  Vietnam."  United  States  Foreign 
PoUcy  for  the  107O's:  Building  for  Peace,  7 
Presidential  Documenta  305,  328,  332. 

On  November  17,  1971,  the  so-called  Mans- 
field amendment  became  law  by  action  of 


Congress  with  the  president's  approval,  and 
expressed  the  United  States  policy  "to  ter- 
minate at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all 
military  operations  of  the  United  States  In 
Indochina."  The  pertinent  portions  of  this 
amendment,  wtiich  was  part  of  the  Appro- 
priations Authorizations-Military  Procure- 
ment Act.  1972,  state: 

Sec.  601.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  aU  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  In  Indochina, 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to  the  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
alUed  with  such  Oovemment  and  an  ac- 
counting for  all  Americans  missing  in  action 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Oovemment  or  such  forces.  The  Congress 
hereby  urges  and  requesta  the  President  to 
Implement  the  above-expressed  policy  by  ini- 
tiating immediately  the  tollowing  actions : 

( 1 )  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Oovemment  and  an 
accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such 
Oovemment  or  such  forces. 

(2)  N«>gotlate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
by  all  parties  to  the  hoetlUtles  in  Indochina. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which  would 
provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid  with- 
drawals of  United  States  mUltary  forces  from 
Indochina  in  exchange  for  a  corresponding 
series  of  phased  releases  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  for  the  release  of  any  re- 
maining American  prisoners  of  war  concur- 
rently with  the  withdrawal  of  all  remaining 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  by  not 
later  than  the  date  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  hereof  or  by 
such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  negotiating  parties. 

In  the  Elefense  Appropriation  Act  of  1972 
(PL  92-204)  approved  December  18,  1971. 
Congn:«ss  specified: 

Sec.  738  (a)  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000 
of  the  appropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shaU  t>e  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support:  (1)  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces;  (2)  local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand; 
and  for  related  costs,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  de- 
termine .  .  .  provided  further,  that  nothing 
In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection  shaU  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  support  Viet- 
namese or  other  free  world  forces  In  actions 
designed  to  provide  military  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  Oovemment  of  Cambodia 
or  Laos.  Provided  further  that  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  actions  required  to  ln« 
sure  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  dis- 
engagement of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  Americana 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

This  language  was  continued  In  all  subse- 
quent mUltary  authorization  or  appropria- 
tlons  acta.  See  Appropriations  Authorization* 
MUltary  Procurement  Act,  1972,  PL  92-166.  85 
Stat.  423,  November  17,  1971;  Sec.  601.  MUl- 
tary Procurement  Act,  1973.  PL  92-436.  86 
Stat.  734.  September  26.  1972,  Sec.  601 :  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1973, 
PL  92-670.  85  Stat.  1184.  October  26.  197S 
Sec.  737. 

In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  1971,  ap- 
proved on  February  7, 1972,  the  Congress  ex- 
pressly stated  that  limited  foreign  aid  to 
Cambodia  "shaU  not  be  construed  as  a  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia 
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for  Ita  defense."  PL  92-226,  22  T7JS.C.  I  2416 
(g).  The  Act  recognized  the  existence  of 
bombing  In  Cambodia,  In  language  which 
both  sides  cite.  The  pertinent  provisions  of 
the  Act  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  655.  Limitations  Upon  Assistance  to 
or  for  Cambodia. — (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  law 
may  be  obligated  In  any  amount  In  excess  of 
$341,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance,  or  any  operation,  project,  or 
program  of  any  kind,  or  for  providing  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  serv- 
ices, personnel,  or  advisers  In,  to,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  Cambodia  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1972. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  obtained  for  any  of 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  into,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cam- 
bodia in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
30,  1972,  imless  such  funds  have  been  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In  no  case 
shall  funds  In  any  amount  in  excess  of  the 
amount  specifically  authorized  by  law  for 
any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such  pur- 
pose during  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  tmd 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligation  of  funds  to  carry  out 
combat  air  operations  over  Csunbodia. 

(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, whenever  any  request  is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  In.  for,  or  on  behalf  of  Cambodia  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  furnish 
a  written  report  to  the  Congress  explaining 
the  purpose  for  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
used  In  such  fiscal  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Sec.  656.  Limitations  on  United  States  Per- 
sonnel and  Personnel  Assisted  by  United 
States  in  Cambodia — The  total  number  of 
civilian  officers  and  employees  of  executive 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (excluding  such  members  while 
actually  engaged  in  air  operations  in  or  over 
Cambodia  which  originate  outside  Cambodia) 
present  in  Cambodia  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred.  The  United  States 
shall  not,  at  any  time,  pay  in  whole  or  In 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  compensation 
or  allowances  of  more  than  eighty-five  in- 
dividuals in  Cambodia  who  are  citizens  of 
countries  other  than  Cambodia  or  the  United 
States.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "execu- 
tive agency  of  the  United  States  Ctovern- 
ment"  means  any  agency,  department,  board, 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  instru- 
mentality, commission,  or  establishment 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Gtovemment.  (Emphasis  added). 

On  February  9,  1972,  the  President  stated 
to  Congress  that  North  Vietnam  continued  to 
threaten  the  legitimate  governments  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  "in  order  to  further  its  attacks 
on  South  Vietnam."  and  stated  that  "In 
Cambodia,  operations  are  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  and  serve  to  reliave  enemy 
pressures  against  Cambodia  as  well  as  South 
Vietnam."  United  States  Foreign  PoUcy  for 
the  1970's:  The  Emerging  Structure  of  Peace, 
and  Presidential  Document  235,  343-45. 

On  April  18,  1972,  testimony  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  stated  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  incremental 
war  costs  of  $7,023,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  Cambodia."  Cong.  Rec.  9173.  Some  In- 
formation presented  at  that  time  was  classi- 
fied and  made  available  for  inspection  only 
fled  and  made  availble  icjt  inspectton  only 
by  members  of  Congress. 

On  January  27.  1973.  the  parties  participat- 
ing  Im   the   Parts   Conference   on   Vletaam 


signed  an  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam,  which  stated  in 
ArUoIe  20(a)  : 

.  .  .  The  parties  p<trtlclpatlng  In  the  Parts 
Conference  on  Vietnam  undertake  to  re- 
frain from  using  the  territory  of  Cambodia 
and  the  territory  of  Laos  to  encroach  on  the 
sovereignty  and  security  of  one  another  and 
of  other  countries. 

The  affidavit  of  the  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  opposing  the  motion  for  summary 
Judgment  asserts  that  after  January  27.  1973, 
despite  a  unilateral  cessation  of  hostUities  by 
the  governments  of  Cambodia  and  the  United 
States,  "the  North  Vietnamese  launched  a 
general  offensive  in  Cambodia,  oontlniilng 
the  oombat  there.  The  military  response  of 
the  United  States  continued." 

In  facf,  there  is  evidence  that  air  opera- 
tions over  Cambodia  since  January  27,  1973 
have  escalated  sharply.  A  r^>ort  on  United 
States  Air  Operations  In  Cambodia  prepared 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  United  States  Se- 
curity Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
(AprU  1973 — GJ».0.),  states  on  page  7  that 
in  the  ijerlod  February  16  through  February 
28,  1973.  an  average  of  twenty-three  tactical 
air  sorties  a  day  and  five  B-52  sorties  were 
flown  in  Cambodia.  In  the  following  two- 
week  period.  March  1-March  15,  an  average 
of  flfty-elght  tactical  and  gunahlp  sorties 
and  twenty  B-52  sorties  were  flown.  Between 
March  16-March  31,  an  average  of  184  tactical 
sorties  and  flfty-elght  B-52  sorties  were 
flown.  A  statistical  summary  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Jime  19,  1973 
shows  that  In  the  period  October  30,  1972- 
January  27,  1973,  936  combat  sorties  were 
flown  over  Cambodia  and  that  In  the  period 
January  27,  1973-Aprll  30,  1973.  12,135  sorties 
were  flown. 

The  last  American  combat  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  on  March  28, 
1973  and  the  last  known  American  prisoners 
of  war  were  released  on  April  1,  1973. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  April  3,  1973, 
submitted  a  statement  on  "Presidential 
Authority  to  Continue  U.S.  Air  Combat  Oper- 
ations In  Cambodia"  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  hearings  ooncemlng 
the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Authorization  for  fiscal  1974.  The  statement 
asserted  its  view  that  the  conflicts  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia  are  closely  related  to  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  and,  in  fact,  are  so  Inter- 
related as  to  be  considered  parts  of  a  single 
conflict. 

Hearings  on  S.  1248  and  HJl.  5610.  93d  Con. 
1st  Session,  p.  452.  It  was  further  stated  that 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia  threatened  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Paris 
Agreement,  and  that  air  strikes  in  Cambodia 
were  not  for  the  defense  of  Cambodia  as  such, 
but  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  Vietnam 
(cease-flre)  Agreement. /d.  453. 

CONGRESSIONAI,  MOVES  AITZR  THE  EEPATRIATIOIf 
or   AMERICAN    PRISONERS    OP    WAR 

The  Defense  Department  sought  authority 
in  May  1973  to  transfer  $500  million  to  cover 
existing  shortages  of  men  and  material. 
About  $175  million  was  earmarked  for  Cam- 
bodian bombing  operations.  See  119  Cong. 
Rec.  p.  14614  (May  8.  1973).  On  May  10. 
1973,  the  House  voted  down  the  transfer 
authority  by  a  vote  of  219-188.  119  Cong.  Rec. 
pp.  15286.  16317-15318  (May  10.  1973). 

Immediately  thereafter  the  House  adopted 
the  Long  Amendment  to  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Bill,  HJt.  7447.  which 
explicitly  forbade  the  use  of  Defense  De- 
partment funds  for  the  Cambodian  bombing. 
The  amendment  read: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  to  support  directly  or  in- 
directly combat  activities  In.  over,  or  from 


off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  by  United  States 
Forces. 

119  Cong.  Rec.  p.  15318  (May  10,  1973). 
The  Long  Amendment  passed  by  a  vote  of 
234-172.  /bid.  at  p.  16323. 

Thereafter  the  Senate  adopted  a  broader 
amendment  to  HJt.  7447,  barring  the  use  of 
any  and  all  funds  theretofore  appropriated 
for  the  Defense  Department  for  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia.  It  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  on  May  29,  1973: 

Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro, 
prlated  under  this  Act  or  heretofore  appro- 
priated under  any  other  Act  may  be  expended 
to  support  directly  or  Indirectly  combat  ac- 
tivities in,  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
Cambodia,  or  In  or  over  Laos  by  United  States 
forces. 

119  Cong.  Rec.  p.  17124  (May  29.  1973). 
The  Eagleton  amendment  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  63-19  on  May  31.  1973.  119  Cong. 
Rec.  p.  17692  (May  31,  1973) . 

Since  the  Eagleton  amendment  was  more 
Inclusive  than  the  Long  amendment,  the 
measure  went  to  a  conference  committee  of 
the  two  houses.  On  June  29,  1973.  the  House 
receded  and  accepted  the  broader  Eagleton 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  236  to  172.  119  Cong 
Rec.  p.  21173  (Jime  25,  1970).  The  House 
refused  to  adopt  a  proposed  amendment  to 
delay  the  effect  of  the  Eagleton  amendment. 
The  vote  was  204  to  204.  ItHd.  p.  21179. 

Thereafter  on  June  26,  1973,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  7447 
containing  the  Eagleton  amendment.  The 
vote  was  81  to  11.  119  Cong.  Rec.  p.  21544 
(June  26,  1973).  The  bill  was  then  sent  to 
the  President. 

The  President  vetoed  HJl.  7447  on  June 
27,  1973.  The  House  voted  241  to  173  to  over- 
ride the  veto — a  majority  of  sixty -eight  votes 
but  short  of  the  required  two-thirds  vote. 
119  Cong.  Rec.  p.  21778  (June  27,  1973) . 
1973). 

On  the  same  day,  the  Senate  voted  to 
attach  the  Eagleton  amendment  to  H.R  8410, 
a  bill  to  continue  the  existing  Increase  in 
public  debt  through  November  30,  1973.  The 
amendment  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  501.  No  funds  heretofore  appropri- 
ated under  any  Act  of  Congress  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  support  directly 
or  indirectly  combat  actlviUes  in,  over,  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or 
over  Laos  by  United  States  forces. 

119  Cong.  rec.  p.  21669  (June  27,  1973). 
The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  29.  Ibid,  at  p.  21661.  Thereafter  the  debt 
limit  bill  with  the  Eagleton  amendment  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  72  to  19.  Ibid,  at  p.  21708. 

On  June  26,  1973,  the  House  also  adopted 
two  amendments  to  the  Continuing  Appro- 
priations Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  636) .  barring 
funds  for  Cambodian  bombing.  Congressman 
Long  introduced  the  following  amendment: 

None  of  the  funds  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution heretofore  appropriated  may  be  ex- 
panded to  support  directly  or  Indirectly  com- 
bat activities  in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos 
or  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  Laos  by 
United  States  forces. 

Cong.  Rec.  p.  21310  (June  26,  1973).  It 
passed  by  a  vote  of  218  to  194.  Ibid,  at  p. 
21319.  Congressman  Addabbo  Introduced  a 
similar  amendment. 

Sec  108.  None  of  the  funds  under  this 
Joint  Resolution  may  be  expended  to  sup- 
port directly  or  Indirectly  combat  activities 
In  or  over  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  or  off  the  shores  of  Cam- 
bodU,  Laos.  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam by  United  States  forces  without  the 
express  consent  of  Congress. 

It  passed  by  a  vote  of  240  to  172.  Ibid,  at 
p.  21320. 

Faced  with  che  dilemma  of  the  President 
set  upon  vetoing  any  bill  containing  riders 
cutting  off  funds  for  Cambodian  military 
operations    and    the   urgency    of   providing 
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funds  for  the  operation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Senator  Pulbrlght  on  June  29,  1973, 
after  conferences  with  White  House  repre- 
sentatives. Introduced  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Continuing  Appropriations  Res- 
olution (UJ.  Ree.  636)  : 

Sbc.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
TislcHi  of  law,  on  or  after  August  16.  1973, 
no  funds  herein,  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
finance  the  Involvement  of  United  States 
military  forces  in  hostilities  In  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  CamtxKlia. 

119  Cong.  Rec.  p.  2295  (June  29,  1973) .  The 
Senate  voted  to  adopt  the  Fulbrlght  amend- 
ment 64  to  28.  Ibid.  p.  22325.  The  Senate  then 
voted  to  delete  the  earlier  Eagleton  amend- 
ment from  the  Continuing  Appropriations 
Resolution.  Ibid.  p.  22326. 

The  House  refused  to  pass  S.  109  as  worded 
and  in  conference  S.  108  was  adopted.  119 
Cong.  Rec.  (June  30,  1973).  The  Conference 
Report  was  approved  by  the  House  on 
Jtme  30.  Ibid,  at  p.  22636.  H.J.  Res.  636, 
the  Joint  Resolution  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions for  Fiscal  1974.  Public  Law  93-52,  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  July  1 
and  provided: 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  on  or  after  August  16,  1973, 
no  funds  herein  or  heretofore  appropriated 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  combat  activities  by  Unit- 
ed States  military  forces  in  or  over  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Viet- 
nam, Lao?  or  Cambodia. 

On  July  1.  the  President  also  signed  into 
law  HJl.  9056,  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1973,  Public  Law  93-50.  The 
Act  includes  the  following  provision: 

Sec.  307.  None  of  the  funds  herem  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  may  be  expended  to 
support  directly  or  Indirectly  combat  activ- 
ities in  or  over  Cambodia,  Laos.  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam  by  United  States 
forces,  and  after  August  16,  1973,  no  other 
junds  heretofore  appropriated,  under  any 
other  Act  may  be  exp?nded  for  such  pur- 
poses. (EmpbasU  added). 

OTHER   PACTS 

The  defendants  do  not  dUagree  with  plain- 
tiffs' contention  that  all  ground  combat 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Indochina  on 
Biarch  28,  1973.  There  Is  reference  In  the 
papers  to  a  few  members  of  the  armed  forces 
stationed  as  guards  to  the  Embassy  In  Saigon, 
but  no  assertion  that  they  are  there  to  con- 
tinue the  Vietnam  war. 

The  complete  repatriation  of  all  known 
American  prisoners  of  war  is  established  by 
testimony  before  Congress  quoted  in  plain- 
tiffs' papers.  Frank  A.  Sieverts,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for 
Prisoner  of  War/Missing  in  Action  Matters 
In  testimony  before  the  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  May  31.  1973.  stated: 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  indica- 
tion from  these  debrleflngs  [of  rettirnlng 
POWs)  that  any  American  personnel  con- 
tinue to  be  held  In  Indochina.  All  American 
prisoners  known  to  any  of  our  returned 
POWs  have  either  been  released  or  been 
listed  by  the  communist  authorities  as  hav- 
ing died  In  captivity.  Returnees  with  whom 
1  have  talked,  including  those  who  appeared 
before  this  Subcommittee  May  23,  are  clear 
In  their  belief  that  no  UJ5.  prisoners  continue 
to  be  held. 

Defendants  assert  that  the  complete  re- 
patriation of  prisoners  of  war  Is  not  an  un- 
disputed fact,  but  they  have  presented  no 
evidence  that  there  are  any  such  prisoners 
remaining  in  North  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
In  Indochina.  There  remain,  however,  over 
1560  members  of  the  armed  forces  listed  as 
missing  in  action,  who  have  not  been  located 
or  officially  declared  to  have  died. 


Plaintiffs  and  the  amid  assert  that  con- 
tinuing hostilities  in  Cambodia  do  not  rep- 
resent activities  of  North  Vietnamese  troops, 
by  a  civil  war  between  Khmer  Insurgents  and 
the  official  government  of  Ctunbodia. 

Plaintiffs  and  the  amid  also  assert  that 
continued  U.S.  bombing  In  Cambodia  Is 
causing  the  death  and  maiming  of  many 
civilians. 

Defendants  stated  on  oral  argument  that 
If  summary  Judgment  is  denied,  they  would 
propose  to  offer  testimony  from  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers.  Secretary  of  Defense  Schles- 
Inger.  and  Dr.  Kissinger  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  air  operations  and  the  Im- 
portance of  continuing  bombing  In  Cambodia 
because  of  continuing  confidential  negotia- 
tions for  a  Cambodian  cease-flre.  No  other 
offer  of  proof  has  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  defendants. 

On  July  23.  1973.  the  government  Informed 
the  court  that  statistical  data  reflecting 
bombing  activities  in  Cambodia  between 
March  1969  and  April  1970  had  been  "de- 
classified" and  were  published  In  revised 
Table  concerning  fighter-bomber  munitions 
and  B-52  munitions  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  July  18.  1973.  Etefendants  do  not 
contend,  however,  that  these  facts  were 
known  to  Congress  before  July  1.  1973.  The 
court  does  not  find  that  these  facts  are  rele- 
vant to  the  issues  dealt  with  herein. 

DISCUSSION 

1.  Le^al  Standards. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  circuit  has 
spoken  several  times  concerning  earlier  as- 
pects of  the  Vietnam  hostilities. 

The  teaching  of  DaCosta  v.  Laird.  471  F.2d 
1146  (2d  Clr.  1973).  Orlando  v.  Laird,  443 
F.2d  1039  (2d  Cir.  1971).  and  Berk  v.  Laird. 
429  F.2d  302  (2d  Clr.  1970) .  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  balance  of  constitutional  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  as  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  Is  not  a  po- 
litical question  and  hence  presents  a  Jus- 
ticiable Issue,  If  plaintiffs  can  succeed  in 
showing  that  there  are  manageable  standards 
to  resolve  the  controversy. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  In  Berk  v.  Laird, 
supra.  429  F.2d  at  305.  stated  that  there 
might  be  manageable  standards  to  deter- 
mine whether  "prolonged  foreign  military 
activities  without  any  signliicdiit  congres- 
sional authorization"  might  violate  a  dis- 
coverable standard  calling  for  some  mutual 
participation  by  Congress  in  accordance  with 
Article  I,  section  8.  (Emphasis  from  the 
original). 

This  court  on  remand  found  that  Congress 
In  appropriations  bills  from  1965  through 
1969  had  shown  "Its  continued  support  of 
the  Vietnam  action"  and  that  Congress' 
choice  of  appropriations  bills  rather  than  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  to  effectuate  its 
Intent  involved  a  political  question  which 
did  not  prevent  the  finding  that  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  was  authorized  by  Congress  and 
that  such  fighting  was  not  a  usurpation  of 
power  by  either  of  the  presidents  who  had 
been  In  office  after  1964.  Berk  v.  Laird,  supra, 
317  F.Supp.  at  726,  728-31. 

Nevertheless,  appropriations  bills  do  not 
necessarily  Indicate  an  open-ended  approval 
of  all  military  operations  which  may  be  con- 
ducted. See  Mitchell  v.  Laird,  476  "F.2d  533 
638  (D.C.  Clr.  1973);  Note,  Congress.  The 
President  and  the  Power  to  Commit  Forces 
to  Combat,  81  Harv.LRev.  1171,  1802  (1968). 
In  affirming  this  court's  Berk  decision  and 
Judge  Dooling's  similar  Orlando  decision,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  stated  the  test  of  whether 
there  were  manageable  standards  for  adjudi- 
cation as  being  "whether  there  Is  any  action 
by  the  Congress  sufficient  to  authorize  or 
ratify  the  military  activity  in  question."  Or- 
lando v.  Laird,  s«pra,  443  PJJd  at  1042.  It 
found  that  there  was  evidence  of  "an  abund- 
ance of  continuing  mutual  participation  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war."  448  F.ad  at  1042. 
(Emphasis  added). 


More  recently  In  DaCosta  v.  Laird,  supra, 
471  F.2d  at  1161,  the  Court  of  Appeals  dealt 
with  the  question  "whether  within  the  con- 
text of  a  lawful  war,  the  president's  order  to 
mine  the  harbors  of  North  Vietnam  was 
properly  authorized."  It  held  in  that  Instance 
(at  p.  1155)  that  Judges  could  not  determine 
"whether  a  specific  military  operation  con- 
stitutes an  'escalation'  of  the  war  or  Is  merely 
a  new  tactical  approach  within  a  continuing 
strategic  plan."  However,  it  added  (at  p. 
1166): 

In  so  stating,  however,  we  specifically  do 
not  pass  on  the  point  urged  by  appellant 
whether  a  radical  change  In  the  character 
of  war  operations — as  by  an  Intentional 
policy  of  Indiscriminate  bombing  of  civilians 
without  any  mUltary  objective — ftilght  be^ 
sufficiently  measurable  judicially  to  warrant 
a  court's  consideration,  i.e.,  might  contain  a 
standard  which  we  seek  in  this  record  and 
do  not  find. 

The  court  finds  no  evidence  of  Intentional 
bombing  of  civilians,  but  the  mining  of 
North  Vietnam  harbors  was  a  part  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  If  bombing  in  Cambodia  is 
not  part  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  may 
be  a  standard  available  here  which  the  Court 
of  Appeals  did  not  find  in  DaCosta. 

Therefore  the  manageable  standard  which 
this  court  must  apply  is  the  existence  of 
Congressional  authority  for  the  present 
bombing  activities  over  Cambodia,  now  that 
American  forces  have  been  withdrawn  and 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  repatriated.  In 
order  to  be  entitled  to  relief,  plaintiffs  must 
show,  under  this  standard,  and  the  test  of 
"continuing  mutual  participation"  set  forth 
in  Orlando,  either  that  Congress  has  not  par- 
ticipated with  the  executive  in  the  author- 
ization of  the  hostilities  in  Cambodia  or  that 
Congress  has  terminated  any  such  author- 
Iztlon. 

2.  7';ic  Extent  of  Congressional  Authoriza- 
tion of  Cambodian  Hostilities. 

Cambodia  was  not  mentioned  In  any  of  the 
appropriations  bills  referred  to  in  Berk.  The 
1964  appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  (PL  89-18,  79  Stat.  109)  referred 
to  "military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia."  See 
317  F.Supp.  at  724.  But  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  1968  (PL 
90-96.  81  Stat.  231,  240,  S  639(a))  made  ap- 
propriations available  to  support  only 

( 1 )  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam,  (2)  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand;  and  for  related  costs: 
and  subsequent  authorization  and  appropri- 
tions  bills  used  similar  language.  See  317 
F.Supp.  at  726-27. 

Ever  since  the  hostilities  in  Cambodia 
were  announced  by  the  President  in  April 
1970,  the  appropriations  bills  have  all  con- 
tained the  Fulbrlght  proviso  forbidding  mUl- 
tary support  to  the  government  of  Cambodia, 
except  In  support  of  actions  to  insure  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  American  forces  or  to  aid 
in  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  Supra, 
pp.  5-fl. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  referred  also  to 
the  desirability  of  an  accounting  for  all 
Americans  missing  in  action,  but  this  was 
only  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a 
final  date  for  withdrawal  of  United  States 
military  forces  from  Indochina.  Supra,  p.  8. 
No  Congressional  purpose  or  authorization 
has  been  shown  for  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia In  aid  of  persons  missing  in  action, 
after  all  known  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
released.  Other  actions  by  Congress  specifi- 
cally denied  any  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Cambodia  In  its  defense  (supra. 
p.  6),  and  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for 
1972.  approved  a  month  after  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  referred  only  to  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  forces  and  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war.  Supra,  p.  9. 

The  defendants  point  to  the  language  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  Section 
666(d),  excluding  members  of  the  armed 
forces  engaged  in  air  operations  over  Cam- 
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bodla  from  the  limitation  on  United  States 
personnel  In  Cambodia,  as  an  authorization 
for  continued  bombing.  However  the  Senate 
report  concerning  this  bill  Indicates  that  the 
authorization  was  Intended  to  be  correlative 
with  the  Pulbrlght  proviso,  for  It  stated  (Sen. 
Rep.  No.  92-431,  Nov.  8,  1971)  : 

Section  655  specifically  excepts  all  com- 
bat air  c^>eratlon  over  Cambodia  from  this 
celling.  This  exception  covers  all  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  combat  air  op- 
erations as  well  as  combat  ah-  operations  by 
other  coimtries  which  Involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  VS.  funds.  This  exception  Is  included 
because  of  the  view  of  some  Committee  mem- 
bers that  monetary  limitations  on  air  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia  might  jeopardize  the  con- 
tinuing withdrawal  of  Cong.  Admin.  News, 
p.  1897. 

Any  Inference  flowing  from  the  negatively 
phrased  exception  In  Section  666  of  the  same 
act  would  be  too  indirect  a  route  for  Con- 
gress to  express  its  will  to  continue  a  bomb- 
ing operation  which  It  had  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned. The  court  does  not  find  such  au- 
thorization in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  documents  described  In  the  statement 
of  facts  Indicate  that  Congress  did  not  ac- 
quiesce In  the  Presidential  statements  that 
the  Indochina  war  was  all  of  one  piece,  but 
rather  gave  only  limited  authorization  for 
continued  hostilities  In  Cambodia. 

Applying  principles  of  the  law  of  agency, 
as  this  co\irt  did  In  the  Herk  case.  317  P. 
Supp.  at  728,  It  U  the  usual  rule  that  the 
principal  (Congress)  may  limit  the  duration 
of  any  authorization  which  It  gives  to  the 
agent  (the  Executive).  Section  38  of  the 
Agency  Restatement  of  the  Law,  Second 
(1958)  states: 

S  38.  Interpretation  as  to  Duration  of  Au- 
thority 

Authority  exists  only  during  the  period  In 
which,  from  the  manifestations  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  happening  of  events  of  which 
the  agent  has  notice,  the  agent  reasonably 
believes  that  the  principal  desires  him  to 
act. 

In  considering  the  continued  bombing  of 
Cambodia,  the  removal  of  American  forces 
and  prisoners  of  war  from  Vietnam  repre- 
sents a  basic  change  in  the  situation,  which 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  scope 
and  duration  of  any  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion. The  bombing  of  Cambodia  in  July  1973 
Is  not  "the  sort  of  tactical  decision  tradi- 
tionally confided  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  conduct  of  armed  conflict,"  as  once  de- 
scribed by  the  then  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rehnqulst.  Rehnqulst,  The  Conatitu- 
tional  Issues.  Administrative  position  in  3 
Falk,  The  Vietnam  War  and  International 
Law.  163,  173  (1973). 

The  Congressional  action  before  and  after 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  CambodU  does 
not  Include  authorization  to  bomb  Cambodia 
In  order  to  achieve  a  Cambodia  ceasefire  or 
even  to  protect  the  Vietnamese  cease-flre  as 
urged  by  defendants.  The  extent  of  the  power 
granted  by  Congress  depends  on  the  language 
used  by  Congress,  not  on  the  president's 
statements  to  Congress. 

An  emergency  does  not  create  power  un- 
less Congress  has  granted  It.  Youngstown 
Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Satoyer,  343  U.S.  679. 
629.  72  set.  863.  886  (1952).  The  Constltu- 
Uon  provides  (Article  n.  Section  3)  that  the 
President  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress 
"such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  necessary 
and  expedient,"  and  that  "he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Non- 
action by  Congress  does  not  constitute  an 
implied  grant  of  power.  Greene  v.  McBlroy 
360  US.  474.  79  S.Ct.  1400  (1959). 

The  question  here  Is  not  the  one  posed 
by  the  government,  whether  aerial  action  In 
Cambodia  Is  the  termination  of  a  continu- 
ing war  or  the  initiation  of  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct war;  but  whether  Congress  has  au- 
thorized  bombing   in   Cambodia   after   the 


withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam and  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war. 

3.  The  Effect  of  the  July  1.  1973  proviso. 

Authority  to  bomb  Cambodia  was  not 
granted  by  the  provisions  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  June  29,  1973  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  1,  1973,  for- 
bidding any  expenditure  of  funds  in  con- 
nection with  hostilities  over  Cambodia  after 
August  15.  1973.  This  Is  made  clear  by  the 
statements  of  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  others 
during  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  where  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght  stated : 

The  acceptance  of  an  August  16  cut  off  date 
should  In  no  way  be  Interpreted  as  recogni- 
tion by  the  committee  of  the  President's 
authority  to  engage  U.S.  forces  In  hostUitles 
until  that  date.  The  view  of  most  members 
of  the  committee  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  that  the  President  does  not  have  such 
authority  in  the  absence  of  specific  congres- 
sional approval.  119  Cong.  Sec.  5  12560  (dally 
ed.  June  29,  1973). 

He  reiterated  this  point  In  colloquy  with 
Senator  Eagleton: 

Mr.  Eagleton.  I  want  to  Inquire  as  to  what 
this  resolution  Includes.  What  does  it  pre- 
vent within  the  next  45  days?  Does  It  per- 
mit continued  bombing  between  now  and 
August  15? 

Mr.  PUI.BRICRT.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
regard  him  as  having  the  right  to  do  this.  He 
has  the  power  to  do  it.  And  unless  we  have 
something  like  this,  the  only  sanction  we 
have  here  Is  to  Impeach  him.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  practical.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend It.  I  know  of  no  other  alternative. 

Mr.  Eacueton.  Would  It  permit  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  and  South  Vietnam  untU 
August  15? 

Mr.  FuLBKicHT.  I  do  not  think  It  is  legal  or 
constitutional.  But  whether  It  Is  right  to  do 
It  or  not,  he  has  done  It.  He  has  the  power 
to  do  It  because  under  our  system  there  Is 
not  any  easy  way  to  stop  him. 

I  do  not  want  my  statement  to  be  taken 
to  mean  that  I  approve  of  it  or  think  that 
It  Is  constitutional  or  legal  for  him  to  do  it. 
He  can  do  it.  He  has  done  It.  Do  I  make  my- 
self clear? 

Mr.  Eagleton.  In  a  way  yes,  and  In  a  way 
no.  If  we  adopt  this  resolution,  the  President 
wUI  continue  to  bomb  Cambodia.  That  means 
quite  simply  that  we  will  sanction  It.  does  It 
not? 

Mr.  Pm-BMOHT.  We  do  not  sanction  It.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  approve  of  the 
bombing.  This  Is  the  best  way  to  stop  It.  I 
have  never  approved  of  it.  And  I  do  not  wish 
my  answer  to  indicate  that  I  approve  of  the 
bombing,  because  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Eagleton.  But  the  President  will  exer- 
cise a  power  to  bomb  In  Indochina  within  the 
next  46  days,  is  that  correct?  A  power  that 
will  now  be  sanctioned  by  our  action? 

Mi:.  PtTLBRiGHT.  The  President  has  the 
power  to  do  a  lot  of  things  of  which  I  do 
not  approve. 

Mr.  Eaglron.  He  will  exercise  that  power, 
and  whether  he  exercises  that  power  wisely, 
we  know  that  within  the  next  45  days  he 
will  exercise  a  right  to  bomb  Cambodia — a 
right  given  him  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PoLBRiOHT.  I  do  not  consider  that  be 
has  the  right  to  do  It. 

119  Cong.  Rec.  22307  (June  29,  1973). 

This  is  not  a  situation  where  the  views  of 
a  few  members  of  Congress,  holding  atti- 
tudes antithetical  to  the  majority,  are  being 
proffered  to  defeat  what  Congress  had  In- 
tended to  be  a  grant  of  authority.  There  Is 
no  Indication  of  a  contrary  majority  senti- 
ment. Majorities  in  both  Hovises  had  pre- 
viously made  plain  that  they  were  opposed 
to  any  continuation  of  bombing  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  they  Included  an  August  15  cut- 
off date  merely  In  order  to  avoid  the  veto 
which  had  met  their  earlier  efforts. 

The  defendants  urge  that  Congress'  will  as 


expressed  through  bills  which  were  not 
enacted  cannot  be  used  as  a  factor  in  in- 
terpreting the  July  1  legislation.  But  this 
contention  misconstrues  the  basic  issue.  The 
question  is  not  whether  Congress  has  af- 
firmatively acted  to  disavow  participation, 
but  whether  Congress  has  acted  to  authorln 
the  continuation  of  hostilities  in  Cambodia. 
While  Congress  can  exercise  its  war-making 
power  through  measures  other  than  an  ex- 
press declaration  of  war,  courts  should  not 
easily  Infer  the  exercise  of  such  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility. Legislative  history  as  evidenced 
through  bUls  that  were  vetoed  is  relevant 
to  a  Judicial  Inquiry  of  whether  or  not 
Congress  Intended  to  participate  in  the  mili- 
tary campaign  under  challenge. 

It  cannot  be  the  rule  that  the  President 
needs  a  vote  of  only  one-third  plus  one  of 
either  House  in  order  to  conduct  a  war,  but 
this  would  be  the  consequence  of  holding 
that  Congress  must  override  a  presidential 
veto  in  order  to  terminate  hostilities  which 
It  has  not  authorized. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  constitutional  crisis 
that  would  have  resulted  in  a  temporsry 
shutdown  of  vital  federal  activities  (includ- 
ing iasurance  of  monthly  Social  Security 
checks),  due  to  lack  of  funds  for  the  new 
fiscal  year.  Congress  agreed  to  hold  off  any 
action  alflrmatively  cutting  off  funds  for 
military  purposes  until  August  16,   1973. 

This  does  not  reach  the  qustlon  whether 
such  activities  had  previously  been  author- 
ized. 

The  period  from  now  until  August  15  is 
relatively  short,  the  court  necesaarily  hav- 
ing taken  several  weeks  in  studying  the 
matter  and  preparing  this  memorandum. 
However,  the  court  cannot  say  that  the 
Cambodian  and  American  lives  which  may 
be  lost  during  the  next  three  weeks  are  so 
unimportant  that  It  should  defer  action 
In  this   case  still   further. 

There  are  no  disputed  Issues  of  material 
fact.  The  Issues  relate  to  the  Interpretation 
of  Congressional  acts. 

Even  If  part  of  the  fighting  In  Cambodia 
is  being  conducted  by  North  Vietnamese 
troops  rather  than  by  Khmer  insurgents, 
the  court  has  found  that  there  Is  no  Con- 
gressional authorization  to  flght  In  Cam- 
bodia after  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  and  the  release  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  Even  though  the  executive  and 
the  military  may  consider  Cambodian 
bombing  an  effective  means  of  enforcing 
paragraph  20  of  the  Paris  Agreement  of 
January  27,  1973,  It  does  not  apepar  that 
Congress  has  given  Its  authority  for  such 
acts. 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  any  of  the 
classified  Information  mentioned  by  the 
government  will  affect  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Congressional  acts  or  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  offlclals  suggested  as  witnesses 
wUl  do  so.  The  reasons  which  may  have  led 
the  executive  to  continue  bombing  In 
Cambodia  are  not  decisive.  In  the  absence 
of  continuing  authority  from  Congress  to 
do  so. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  case  of  GUligan  v. 
Morgan.  41  U3J,W.  4966  (June  21.  1973) 
cited  to  the  court  during  the  typing  of  the 
c^lnlon,  which  is  contrary  to  what  has  been 
written  above.  The  Supreme  Court  in  GU- 
ligan held  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  a  judge  to  evaluate  the  appropriateness 
of  the  "training,  weaponlng  and  orders"  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  and  establish 
standards  to  control  the  actions  of  the  na- 
tional Guard.  Slip  op.  pp.  4,  6.  What  Is  In- 
volved In  this  case  is  not  the  training  or 
tactics  of  American  forces,  but  whether 
Congress  has  authorized  the  Cambodian 
bombing.  That  question  is  capable  of  Judi- 
cial resolution,  under  the  cases  cited  above, 
by  applying  traditional  processes  of  statu- 
tory construction. 

The  court  will  therefore  permit  the  addi- 
tion of  Captain  Donald  E.  Dawson  as  plaln- 
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tiff,  and  will  grant  summary  judgment  for 
declaratory  and  equitable  relief  as  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  Judgment,  but  will 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  Injunc- 
tion until  Friday  In  order  to  permit  the 
defendants  to  apply  for  a  stay  from  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

It  Is  ordered  that  Captain  Donald  E.  Daw- 
ton  be  added  as  a  plaintiff,  that  plaintiffs 
have  leave  to  tile  and  serve  a  second  amend- 
ed complaint  In  the  form  proposed,  and  that 
the  caption  be  amended  accordingly. 
Obrin  G.  Jttdo, 
V.S.  DUtrict  Judge. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  nec- 
essary absence. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today 
through  Wednesday,  August  1,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  immediate  family. 

Mr.  Ketchxxm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  premlsslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gubser,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Phaser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kasteniceier,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Puqua,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Runnels,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abztto,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benitez,  for  60  minutes,  July  31 
1973. 

.-5*'-  Vandc.  for  60  minutes,  August  1. 
1973. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  In  the  body  of  the  Record,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$731.50. 

Miss  HoLTZMAN  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rec- 


ord and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $888.25. 

Mr.  Dellenback  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  Immediately  following 
Mr.  Meeds  on  Klamath  Indian  lands  bill 
considered  today. 

Mr.  Gross  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
on  House  Resolution  512. 

Mr.  HoRTON  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial during  debate  on  the  rule  covering 
S.  1989  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material  during  debate  on  the  rule 
covering  S.  1989  today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  to  Include  certain  ex- 
traneous matter  with  his  remarks  on 
the  military  {assistance  bill  given  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  WHiTEHtrRST,  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  with  the  remarks  he  made 
during  the  debate  today  on  the  military 
assistance  bill. 

Mr.  Bennett,  to  include  extraneous 
matter  to  immediately  follow  his  remarks 
m£ule  in  the  debate  today  on  the  military 
assistance  bill. 

Mr.  King,  to  extend  his  remarks  In 
the  debate  on  the  military  assistance  bill. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Caltfomla) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material) : 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Carter  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosHER  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Kemp  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

Mr.  Treen  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Broomfisld  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material) : 

Mr.  Lehman  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Carnky  of  Ohio  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  seven  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Danielson  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Braoemas  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  DiGGs  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rkid. 

Mr.  Nedzi  In  two  Instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Obey  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McCormack. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1341.  An  act  to  provide  for  financing 
the  economic  development  of  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1887.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  the  governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  And  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

S.  2060.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  act  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  rail  services  in  the  notheast- 
ern  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  P^reign 
Commerce. 

S.  2075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  feasl- 
bUlty  investigation  of  McGee  Creed  Res- 
ervoir, Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  opium  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2239.  An  act  relating  to  intervening  In 
and  Influencing  the  poUtlcal  affairs  of  for- 
eign countries  or  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  31,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1971 
on  the  administration  of  Public  Laws  81- 
874  and  81-815  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, pursuant  to  sections  301  (c)  and  12(c) 
of  those  acts,  respectively;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  texts  of  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization Convention  No.  135  and  Recom- 
mendation No.  143,  concerning  Protection  and 
Facmtles  to  be  Afforded  to  Workers'  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Undertaking  (H.  Doc.  No. 
93-135)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1182.-  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1973  on  the 
Agency's  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property, 
pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (PubUc  Law  81-152);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunent  Operations. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Geological  Survey  conducted 
outside  of  the  national  domain  during  the 
6  nu>nths  ended  June  30,  1973,  piu-suant  to 
43  U.S.C.  31(c);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  request  that 
the  application  of  the  Lakeside  Irrigation 
Water  District,  Hanford,  Calif.,  for  a  loan 
under  the  provlslona  of  the  Small  Redama- 
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tlon  Projects  Act,  be  dropped  from  further 
consideration;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  reports  of 
the  final  determinations  of  the  Commission 
In  docket  No.  173-A,  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
Plaintiff,  and  The  Cherokee  Freedman  and 
Cherokee  Freedmen's  Association,  Interven- 
es V.  The  United  States  of  America.  De- 
fendant, and  No.  123,  Cherokee  Freedmen, 
and  Cherokee  Freedmen's  Association,  Ex 
Rel  Edward  Curls,  Ruth  Claggett.  Jackson 
Smith,  Gladys  Lannagan,  and  Wilbert  Ro- 
gers. Plaintiffs  v.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  26  U.S.C.  70t;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  grant  radio  station  licenses  in 
the  safety  and  special  and  experimental  radio 
services  directly  to  aliens,  representatives  of 
aliens,  foreign  corporations,  or  domestic  cor- 
porations with  alien  officers,  directors,  or 
stockholders;  and  to  permit  aliens  holding 
such  radio  station  licenses  to  be  licensed  as 
operators;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  make  the  kUllng,  assaulting,  or  Intimi- 
dating of  any  offlcer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  perform- 
ing Investigative,  inspection,  or  law-enforce- 
ment functions  a  Federal  crlmmal  offense: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission for  1972.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-491;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  In  the  various 
coastal  districts  of  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  213(c)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972  for  the  period  of  December  21. 
1973,  through  June  21,  1973,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 108(f)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1193.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  In  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  support  of  the  executive  dining 
room  at  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
pursuant  to  section  1102  of  Public  Law  92- 
607;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
RECErvED  Fbom  the  Comftbolles  General 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  June,  1973,  piirsu- 
ant  to  31  U.S.C.  1174;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Federal  Elections  on  the 
Indiana  Republican  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, prepared  under  the  authority  of  section 
30e(a)  (11)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  92-225) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.    , 


REPORTS  OP  CX)MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstete 
Committee  and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  8351. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970,  eis  amended,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-416).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  8658  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-416).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  9667.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  protections  and  Interests  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  ANNX7NZIO,  Mr.  Bescland, 
Mr.    Bowen,    Mr.    Fuqtja,    Mr.    Mc- 

CORMACK,  Mr.  MiLFORO,  Mr.  MOSHER, 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Stmington.  and  Mr. 

THORNTON)  : 

H.R.  9658.  A  bill  to  further  energy  research 
and  development  by  establishing  a  Geother- 
mal  Energy  Development  Corporation;  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950;  and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  fund  basic  and 
applied  research  related  to  energy  and 
thereby  support  the  objectives  of  the  Oeo- 
thermal  Energy  Development  Corporation; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA : 

HJi.  9659.  A  bill  to  provide  a  mechanism  to 
Improve  health  care  In  rural  areas  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Rxiral 
Health  Care  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  exempt  certain  unservice- 
able machlncguns  from  the  registration  re- 
quirements of  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  9661.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  1  year  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broad- 
casting of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teams;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OATDOS: 

H.R.  9662.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  Include  In  the  budget  transmitted  to 
Congress  additional  Information  showing 
the  regional  impact  of  the  budget  proposals 
by  State  and  congressional  districts,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment cSperatlons. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

HJl.  9663.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  certain  min- 
imum standards  of  sanitation  for  Imported 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (f<w  hlmaelf, 
and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

HJl.  9664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  to  prohibit  the  States 
from  denying  the  right  to  vote  In  Federal 
elections  to  former  criminal  offenders  who 
have  not  been  convicted  of  any  offense  re- 
lating to  voting  or  elections  and  who  are  not 
confined  to  a  correctional  institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mrrc'UKLx.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Moaxi,zt)  :' 


HJl.  9666.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  experi- 
mental program  to  provide  for  care  for  elderly 
Individuals  In  their  own  homes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
HJl.  9668.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  individuals  who  are  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  or  under  certain 
other  Federal  programs,  and  who  are  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits,  the  full  amount 
of  the  1972  and  1974  Increases  In  such  bene- 
fits, either  by  disregarding  such  Increases  In 
determining  their  need  iat  assistance  or 
otherwise:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  9667.  A  bui  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  consent  of 
all  persons  whose  communications  are  inter- 
cepted under  certain  provisions  relating  to 
certain  types  of  eavesdropping;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  9668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  financing  of  congressional 
election  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    PARRIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Beard,  Mrs.  Btnuu  of  California,  Ur. 
Martin     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 
MOAKLET,    Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Rot, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Yotjno  of  nilnoU, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  and  Mr.  Waij>ie)  : 
HJl.  9669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commiml- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  for  1  year  with  respect 
to  certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broad- 
casting of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teams;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  9670.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  protections  and  Interests  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  8HOUP: 
HJl.  9671.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Energy  Research  and  Development;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS : 
HJl.  9672.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  approximately  268.700  short  tons  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  9673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  in- 
corporate construction  and  op>eration  mea- 
sures for  the  benefit  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources In  works  of  Improvement  authorized 
under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJl.  9674.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  protections  and  interests  of  partic- 
ipants and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pen- 
sion and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  9675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9676.  A  blU  to  require  persons  build- 
ing powerplants  which  use  public  waters  to 
operate  cooling  towers,  ujiless  they  can 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  no  need  for  such 
towers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  9677.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
flood  plain  policy  and  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  In  cooperation  with 
Federal  agencies  and  the  States,  to  encourage 
the  dedication  of  the  Nation's  flood  plains 
as  natural  floodways,  to  protect,  conserve, 
and  restore  their  natural  functions  and  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
merce on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WHALEN: 
HJl.  9678.  A  bUl,  the  Antlhljacklng  Act 
of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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ByMr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  9679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical 
personnel  to  practice  In  areas  where  short- 
ages of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assist  In  alleviating 
the  shortage  of  health  care  personnel  In 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purpooes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HJl.  9681.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  require 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  al- 
locate crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  deal  with  existing  or  Imminent  short- 
ages and  dislocations  In  the  national  distri- 
bution system  which  Jeopardize  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare;  to  provide  for  the 
delegation  of  authority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DIGGB  (for  blmseU,  Mr.  Adaks, 
Mr.  Frasxr,  Mr.  Dellvms,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.    Faxtntrot,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
Mamm,  Mr.  Mazzolj,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Rangel,      Mr.      BRECKXNRmcE,      Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  GtroE,  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  McKinnet)  : 
H.R.  9682.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  provide  a  charter  for  local  government  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  dele- 
gate certain  legislative  powers  to  the  local 
government,   to   Implement   certain   recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  9683.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  protections  and  Interests  of  participants 
and   beneficiaries  of  employee   pension   and 
welfare  benefit  plans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.BEVILL: 
HJl.   9684.   A  bUI   to   amend   the   Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1969  to  require,  when  the 
construction  or  leasing  of  Government  build- 
ings or  space  Is  propoeed  for  metropolitan 
buildings  or  space  Is  proposed  for  Metro- 
politan  Washington   D.C.   that   alternative 
proposals  be  submitted  for  municipalities  of 
less  than  76.000  population  in  other  parts  of 
the  country;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  9686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
venting shoreline  erosion;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  FINDLEY: 
HJl.  9686.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3401  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Contebs,  Mr. 
Dicos,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  FattntkoY, 
Mr.     Harrington,     Ms.    Mink,     Mr. 
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MrrcHKLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Podkll, 
Mr.  Rxsqlk,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Waldib,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  9687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  system  of  chU- 
dren's  allowances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTON  (for  hlmseU, 
and  Mr.  Stokxs)  : 
HJl.  9688.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit 
certain  activities  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  to  limit  certain  other  activities 
by  such  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HJl.  9689.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fraser, 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rees, 

and  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York) : 

HJl.  9690.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 

on  account  of  sex  or  marital  status  against 

Individuals  seeking  credit;  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fdqua,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.    MiLTORO,    Mr.    Thornton,    Mr. 
MosHER,    Mr.    Annunzio,    and    Mr. 
BowEN) : 
HJl.  9691.  A  bill  to  further  energy  research 
and  development  by  establishing  a  Coal  Gas- 
ification Development  Corporation;  to  amend 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  fund  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  related  to  energy  and  thereby 
support  the  objectives  of  the  Coal  Gasifica- 
tion Development  Corporation;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

HJl.  9692.  A  bill  to  further  energy  research 
and  development  by  establishing  an  Ad- 
vanced Power  Cycle  Development  Corpora- 
tion; to  amend  the  National  Science  Foiui- 
datlon  Act  of  1050  and  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
fund  basic  and  applied  research  related  to 
energy  and  thereby  support  the  objectives 
of  the  Advanced  Power  Cycle  Development 
Corporation;  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  Mc(X»RMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PuQUA.    Mr.    Symington,    Mr.    Roe, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Mil- 
VORO,    Mr.   Thornton,   Mr.    Mosher. 
Mr.  Anndnzio,  and  Mr.  Bowen)  : 
HJl.   9893.   A  bUl   to  further  energy  re- 
search and  development  by  establishing  a 
Shale     OU     Development     Oori>oratlon;     to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1960  and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  fund  basic  and 
applied    research    related    to    energy    and 
thereby  support  the  objectives  of  the  Shale 
OU  Development  Corporation;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PuQTTA,  Mr.  STidNOTON,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
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Mr.  MiLPORD.  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Mosbxr.  Mr.  Ankdnzio.  and  Mr. 
BowxN) : 

H.R.  9694.  A  bill  to  further  energy  re- 
search and  development  by  establishing  a 
Cool  Liquefaction  Corporation;  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  and 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  National  Science 
Foiindatlon  to  fund  basic  and  applied  re- 
search related  to  energy  and  thereby  support 
the  objective  of  the  Coal  Liquefaction  Cor- 
poration; and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  C<Hn~ 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

HJl.  9696.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  scientific  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  In  energy  and  energy  re- 
lated technologies  and  for  the  coordination 
and  financial  supplementation  of  Federal 
energy  research  and  development;  to  estab- 
lish a  research  corporation  to  demonstrate 
certam  energy  technologies;  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  fund  basic 
and  applied  research  related  to  energy;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 

HJt.  9896.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Solar  Energy  Research  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  691.  Joint  Resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  1  day  during  each 
year  as  "National  Registered  Nurses  Day": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

HJ.  Res.  692.  Joint  resolution,  a  national 
education  policy;  to  the  Coqunlttee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concuirent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Joint  committee  print  "Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Proq>ects  for  the  Seventies";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  introduced  a 
blU  (H.R.  9697)  to  direct  the  burial  of  the 
remains  of  Marie  E.  Newman  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

267.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
council  of  the  county  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  rela- 
tive to  the  conveyance  of  the  island  of 
Kahoolawe  to  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

268.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  relative  to  the  application  of  Israel 
El  Al  Airlines  for  landing  rights  at  Chlcago- 
O'Hare  International  Airport;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GLENN  ANDERSON  LAUDS 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CALITORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.   DANIELSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Glenn  Ander- 


son, recently  presented  remarks  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council,  paying  tribute  to  the 
"heroes  and  martyrs  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia." 

Representative  Anderson  presented  an 
optimistic,  yet  realistic,  talk  that  related 
our  values  and  our  traditions  to  those 
of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations — 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  His 
statement  that  "your  cause  necessarily 


transcends  any  single  people  or  any 
single  nation  is  particularly  significant, 
and  I  Join  with  him  in  t^e  belief  that 
"while  there  is  a  nation  in  bondage,  no 
nation  is  truly  free." 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  these 
enlightened  and  well-reasoned  remarks. 
I  place  Representative  Anderson's  talk 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Remarks  or  Congressman  Olenn  M. 
Anderson 

Thank  you  Mr.  Cbalrman — Ladles  and 
Oentlemen. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  today,  and  to  Join  In  this  tribute 
to  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  And  while  the  prime  pur> 
pose  of  this  occasion  Is  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  continuing  struggle  oi  a  gallant 
people  to  win  personal  freedom  and  national 
Independence,  In  a  ledger  sense  your  cause 
necessarily  transcends  any  single  people  or 
any  single  nation.  Many  years  ago  a  great 
Amertoan  (Eugene  Debs)  once  said,  "WhU« 
there  Is  a  soul  in  prison;  I  am  not  free."  I 
think  we  might  expand  that  thought  to, 
"While  there  Is  a  nation  In  bondage,  no  na- 
tion is  truly  free." 

It  Is  perhaps  Ironic  that  we  are  meeting 
here  during  a  visit  to  thts  country  by  the 
Soviet  Party  Leader,  Mr.  Brezhnev.  Let  me 
Bay  first  of  all,  that  I  believe  when  the  lead- 
ers of  a  foreign  state  come  to  this  nation  as 
guests  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
they  should  be  greeted  with  the  same  cour- 
tesy which  we  hope  and  expect  that  our 
President  receives  when  he  visits  foreign 
capitals.  It  Is  necessary  In  an  age  of  fearful 
dangers  and  Immensely  dlfBcult  problems  for 
the  heads  of  state  of  the  most  powerful  coun- 
tries In  the  world  to  meet  from  time  to  time. 
Nothing  wUl  be  accomplished,  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  the  peoples  which  are  held 
m  bondage  by  the  Soviet  Union,  by  any 
show  of  rudeness  and  discourtesy. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  In  the  long 
run,  the  hopes  for  a  world  of  peace  and 
national  freedom  are  served  by  closing  our 
eyes  to  unpleasant  facts.  One  of  those  facts  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ruthlessly  Imposed 
a  mUltary  dictatorship  upon  its  neighbors  to 
the  west,  specifically  Including  the  free  and 
Independent  people  of  the  Baltic  States.  And. 
that  this  dictatorship  tmp)osed  with  tanks 
and  machine  guns  at  the  cost  of  thousands 
of  lives,  continues  to  be  maintained  by  force. 
One  of  the  dangers  we  face  Is  the  tempta- 
tion to  believe,  or  at  least  acquiesce  In  the 
Idea  that  tyranny  plus  time  equals  re- 
spectability: That  is,  with  the  passing  of 
years,  what  has  been  taken  by  force  and 
maintained  by  force,  somehow  becomes  the 
legitimate  property  of  the  conqueror. 

I  believe  It  would  be  wrong  to  hold  out  false 
hopes  to  those  who  must  endure  unpopular 
puppet  governments  Imposed  by  foreign 
troops.  As  a  practical  matter  there  Is  little 
immediate  likelihood  of  Imminent  liberation 
for  these  people.  And  whatever  our  wishes 
and  feelings  in  the  matter,  there  are  realistic 
limits  to  American  power.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve it  would  be  profoundly  wrong  for  the 
United  States  to  simply  write  off  the  Baltic 
States'  struggle  for  freedom,  or  Indeed  to  for- 
get the  peoples  of  all  the  eastern  Europ>ean 
nations  which  have  at  least  as  much  claim 
to  our  sympathy  and  support  as  the  people's 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Clearly  the  era  in  history  known  as  the 
Cold  War  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  some  new 
epoch  in  international  affairs  has  begun.  The 
Soviet  Union,  while  maintaining  absolute  im- 
mediate control  over  its  own  people  and  those 
of  its  neighbors,  has  indicated  an  Interest  In 
opening  doors  to  the  western  world.  There 
Is  a  mutual  desire  for  trade,  for  some  degree 
of  cultural  exchange,  for  normalization  of 
relationships  between  the  so-called  super- 
powers. The  experts  tell  us  that  this  desire 
did  not  come  about  miraculously  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  sudden  change  of  heart  on  the 
part  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  Rather  It  Is 
a  logical  reaction  to  increasing  danger  from 
the  East,  that  is,  from  China,  and  increasing 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  people  and 
their  subject  states  for  a  better  and  freer 
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life.  These  pressures  apparently  cannot  be 
resisted  Indefinitely  with  concentration 
camps  and  machine  guns. 

Apparently  the  President  and  Dr.  lUs- 
slnger  believe,  and  I  certainly  support  them 
In  this,  that  an  opportunity  may  exist  not 
merely  to  sell  some  wheat  and  computers  to 
Russia  and  perhaps  to  receive  some  products 
In  return,  but  to  achieve  a  decisive  change  In 
the  unhappy  state  of  the  world  which  has 
existed  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

But  if  that  change  is  to  be  real  rather  than 
merely  cosmetic,  it  must  ultimately  encom- 
pass military  and  political  as  well  as  purely 
economic  agreements.  For  the  Cold  War  will 
not  truly  end  xmtil  American  troops  are  In 
America,  and  Russian  troops  are  In  Russia — 
and  nowhere  else.  And  that  "generation  of 
peace"  which  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer seek  is  not  likely  to  come  to  pass  until 
all  nations  are  free  from  foreign  despotism 
and  the  people  of  this  earth  live  under  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choosing. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  here  tonight  have 
known  first  hand  the  horrors  of  living  under 
a  totalitarian  regime — as  I  have  not — and 
therefore  perhaps  it  is  you  who  should  be 
speaking  and  I  who  should  be  listening. 

But  that,  perhaps  unfortunately,  is  not 
how  matters  have  been  arranged  here  today. 
In  any  event,  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that 
we  are  all  Americans  now — and  that  our 
essential  task  is  to  preserve  free  government 
here,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  viable  hope  for  men 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

And  in  that  vein — we  might  ask  ourselves, 
what  Is  the  natxire  of  totalitarian  regimes, 
whether  they  frankly  label  themselves  as 
such,  or  choose  to  masquerade  as  "People's 
Republics?"  First  of  all,  a  dictatorial  regime 
almost  invariably  assumes  absolute  power  in 
the  guise  of  defending  the  people  against 
some  threat — external  or  Internal.  Dictators 
do  not  usually  say  to  the  people,  "I  am  tak- 
ing power  because  I  enjoy  it  or  want  it." 
Rather  they  wUl  argue  that  there  U  a  grave 
emergency,  a  danger  of  "caplUllst  encircle- 
ment" if  the  dictatorship  Is  of  the  left — or  a 
"communist  conspiracy"  If  of  the  right — or 
to  forestall  invasion  of  they  don't  bother 
about  ideology.  Presumably,  the  dictator  In- 
variably shoots  you  for  your  own  good. 

Secondly,  dictatorships  Invariably  choose 
to  cover  their  acts  under  a  mantle  of  secrecy. 
As  the  Bible  says,  and  as  Senator  Ervln  has 
noted,  evil  deeds  are  best  done  in  darkness. 
Those  whose  conduct  offends  the  consciences 
of  men  wUl  find  reasons  why  the  press  should 
be  suppressed,  why  dissent  and  debate  repre- 
sent not  a  healthy  antidote  to  the  errors  of 
politicians  and  bureaucrats,  but  a  menace  to 
public  order. 

Free  governments  make  mistakes — some- 
times dreadful  mistakes.  But  so  long  as  men 
and  women  are  permitted  to  stand  up  in  pub- 
lic and  condemn  these  mistakes,  or  to  de- 
scribe  them  in  the  press  and  on  television, 
the  possibility  of  corrections  exists. 

Third,  is  the  use  of  force.  Now  all  govern- 
ments must  ultimately  possess,  and  be  will- 
ing to  use,  power  to  enforce  their  laws. 
Totalitarian  regimes  rest  not  on  the  support 
or  consent  of  the  people,  but  upon  the  fear 
of  the  secret  police.  In  my  view,  the  world 
which  we  have  begun  to  enter  will  no  longer 
be  divided  so  much  by  comihunism  versus 
capitalism,  as  it  will  be  by  those  nations 
where  leaders  are  chosen  by  and  subject  to 
the  win  of  the  people,  and  those  nations 
where  the  people  live  in  fear  of  their  so- 
called  leaders. 

Whatever  fancy  names  dictatorships  may 
give  themselves,  they  are  alwajrs  character- 
ized by  certain  ugly  similarities:  There  is 
the  omnipresent  secret  police  whose  business 
it  is  to  check  on  everyone  else's  business,  to 
listen  to  our  phone  calls,  keep  track  of  our 
movements — particularly  when  we  meet  to- 
gether for  some  common  political  end — and 
monitor  what  we  read,  watch  and  even  think. 
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And  there  are  the  freight  and  cattle  cars 
carrying  people  away  from  their  communities 
off  to  camps.  And  the  students,  writers,  art- 
ists, and  Intellectuals  continually  being  ar- 
rested for  vague  "crimes."  And  the  fact  that 
conviction  mvariably  follows  arrest,  particu- 
larly m  connection  with  political  offenses, 
which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  quick  and 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  accused. 
Finally,  there  is  the  conspicuous  display  of 
raw  power — armed  soldiers  In  the  streets— 
as  a  constant  reminder  to  the  people  that 
resistance  Is  futile. 

But  agam  I  need  not  detaU  these  facts  for 
you  here — many  of  you  have  experienced 
them  first  band,  and  meet  of  the  others  know 
them  all  too  well  from  the  fate  of  loved 
ones  and  relatives. 

My  plea  to  you,  however,  la  that,  while 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  free  nation,  you 
make  use  of  your  knowledge  and  your  ex- 
perience to  help  us  maintain  that  freedom. 
For  I  do  not  think  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  some  God-given  Immunity  to  the  fate 
that  has  fallen  on  so  many  nations. 

Although  the  event  we  are  commemorat- 
ing here  was  grim  smd  sad,  I  would  not  wish 
to  leave  you  with  too  depressing  a  message. 
The  history  of  mankind  is,  too  often,  a  record 
of  sorrows.  But  It  Is  also  a  story  of  human 
hope.  And  if  we  are  all  sinners,  we  are  also 
therefore  eligible  for  redemption. 

Clearly  there  are  some  new  and  hopeful 
elements  In  the  breakup  of  traditional  al- 
liances and  enmities  which  Is  now  taking 
place  in  the  world.  For  one  thing  we  are 
witnessing,  in  Korea.  In  Germany  and  per- 
'  haps  ultimately  in  Vietnam,  tentative  moves 
toward  reuniflcaUon  of  those  countries  which 
were  torn  apart  by  World  War  n.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  most  of  us  would  have  regarded 
such  movement  as  almost  inconceivable 
without  another  major  war.  But  what  seems 
to  be  happenmg  Is  that  ancient  historical, 
cultural,  religious  and  social  bonds  are  prov- 
ing stronger  than  political  Ideology  or  eco- 
nomic theory.  Thus  the  desires  of  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  to  be  reunited  and  free 
cannot  indefinitely  be  ignored  by  their 
leaders. 

As  you  all  know,  Europe  too  is  a  social, 
a  political,  a  religious  and  an  historic  com- 
munity. The  ancient  ties  that  have  iMund 
eastern  and  western  Europe  together  are 
l>eginning  to  reassert  themselves  even  today. 
In  the  form  of  Increased  trade,  travel  and 
cultural  exchange.  Given  time  and  freedom 
from  another  major  war,  I  think  these  nat- 
xu-al  and  organic  ties  will  grow  steadily 
stronger.  And  the  time  may  come  when  the 
Soviet  Union  wUl  begin  to  see  that  free 
and  independent  states  in  Eastern  Europe 
might  prove  more  useful  as  a  bridge  to  the 
Common  Market  countries  of  the  west  than 
as  a  series  of  fortifications  to  shut  out  the 
west.  When  and  if  that  happens,  the  Soviets 
may  well  wish  to  reexamine  their  present 
policies  with  regard  to  the  Baltic  Stotes. 

Finally  I  think  we  have  entered  a  phase 
In  history  where  the  large  nations,  the  so- 
called  super-powers,  may  begin  to  question 
the  benefits  to  themselves  and  to  their  own 
people  of  unlimited  expansion  and  global 
empires.  Certainly  we  here  in  America  are 
asking  ourselves  whether  It  Is  really  to  our 
Interest  to  maintain  armies  all  over  the  world 
and  hence  to  become  Involved  In  everyone 
else's  quarrels.  I  think  this  lesson  will  not 
be  lost  on  the  Soviets. 

And  so  it  may  well  be  that  those  of  you 
who  have  maintained  your  faith  In  and  con- 
tinued the  struggle  for  the  right  of  small 
nations  to  live  in  peace,  unmolested  by  their 
larger  and  more  powerful  neighbors,  will  yet 
be  vindicated  by  history.  At  least  we  have 
the  right  to  continue  to  hope — and  to  keep 
green  the  memory  of  those  who  suffered 
and  died  In  mankind's  ancient  struggle 
against  tyranny  and  for  the  inalienable  hu- 
man right  to  live  under  a  government  of 
our  own  chooalng. 
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POINT  MUOU:  PEDERAL  EMPLOYIX^S 
SACRIFICED  FOR  PRIVATE  PROP- 
ITB 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sin  ab- 
solutely outrageous  Navy  decision  to 
contract  out  its  activities  in  the  Paciflc 
Missile  Range  at  Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  to 
private  Industry  is  being  followed  despite 
the  fact  that  It  was  bsised  upon  errone- 
ous findings.  The  decision  to  convert 
PMR  was  made  In  light  of  a  potential  for 
recurring  annual  savings  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's general  policy  of  relying  oa 
the  private  enterprise  system  to  supply 
its  needs.  Reportedly,  the  projected  an- 
nual savings  amounted  to  $1.5  million. 
However,  a  cost  study  prepared  by  Task 
Force  1,  the  employees'  organization  at 
Point  Mugu,  estimates  that  the  conver- 
sion will  be  much  more  costly  than  pre- 
viously estimated  by  the  Navy  and  iden- 
tifies the  following  three  major  areas  as 
not  being  adequately  considered  by  the 
Navy: 

First.  Potential  decreases  in  efficiency, 
responsiveness  and  flexibility  under  con- 
tracting: 

Second.  Transfer  or  retirement  of  af- 
fected retired  staff;  and 

Third.  Procurement  and  administra- 
tion of  contract  services. 

Because  of  the  interest  and  concern  of 
employees,  civic  groups  and  Members  of 
Congress  regarding  this  proposed  con- 
version, the  U.8.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice launched  an  investigation  to  review 
the  costs  and  other  factors  Involved  in 
justifying  this  conversion.  The  following 
is  an  excerpt  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's interim  report  dated  July  24,  1973 : 

We  met  with  Navy  officials  and  reviewed 
records  at  Navy  Headquarters  and  at  Point 
Mugu.  The  purpose  of  the  plans  for  con- 
tracting at  Point  Mugu  is  to  follow  the  pol- 
icy of  reliance  on  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, expressed  in  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-76.  The  annual  sav- 
ings figure  of  tlA  million  is  not  adequately 
supported  and — as  believed  by  senior  respon- 
sible officials — could  prove  to  fiuctuate  heav- 
ily up  or  down.  Realistic  data  for  a  cost  com- 
parison win  not  be  available  until  the  Navy 
designates  the  specific  functions  to  be  con- 
tracted and  requests  and  receives  bids  from 
potential  contracton. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Navy  cannot  sub- 
stantiate its  claim  of  $1.5  million  savings 
per  year  by  contracting  out  PMR  and  it 
Is  also  clear  that  the  study  which  was 
conducted  to  justify  the  Navy's  decision 
was  deceptive  and  done  in  complete 
secrecy.  A  transcript  of  the  minutes  of 
a  meeting  held  by  the  top  officials  of  the 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service  is  included 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  participants  at  the  meeting  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  the  contracting  out 
to  industry,  which  would  eliminate  1,400 
civil  service  jobs,  would  save  costs.  Actu- 
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ally,  it  was  said  that  the  cost  to  Govern- 
ment would  increase.  At  one  point  Rear 
Adm.  T.  R.  McClellan,  chief  of  the  sys- 
tems command,  remarked,  "Now  that  the 
President  has  put  his  stamp  on  this  ill- 
considered  action,  we  must  carry  it  out." 
At  another  point  he  remarked,  "Appar- 
ently the  analyses  which  led  to  these — 
decisions  were  completely  unconfused 
by  facts."  Further,  the  official  study  was 
"made  in  complete  secrecy."  He  said  he 
was  not  given  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  contracting  out 
versus  in-house  performance.  "If  I  was 
uncertain  about  anything,  I  could  not  ask 
any  questions  because  of  the  secrecy  re- 
quirement," he  said.  Admiral  McClellan 
sought  to  find  out  how  the  study  origi- 
nated. "Who  originated  the  boundaries?" 
he  asked.  The  official  who  made  the  study 
replied  that  he  did  not  know.  At  another 
point  in  the  meeting,  one  of  the  Navy's 
civilian  officials  said,  "Our  experience 
has  been  that  GOCO — Government- 
owned  contract  operated — which  is  what 
Point  Mugu  would  be  under  the  proposal, 
contracting  out  'costs  more  money"  than 
doing  the  work  in-house  with  civil  serv- 
ice employees." 

The  Navy  has  used  OMB  Circular  A-76, 
the  Government  regulation  on  commer- 
cial and  industrial  products  and  services, 
as  justification  for  the  decision  to  con- 
tract our  PMR.  However,  the  Navy  does 
not  classify  PMR  as  a  commercial  or  an 
industrial  facility  and,  therefore,  using 
OMB-A-76  as  justification  Is  clearly,  on 
Its  face,  illegal. 

The  effective  intent  of  those  who  de- 
cided that  PMR  should  be  contracted  Is 
to  give  "private  enterprise"  a  clear  profit 
of  about  $2  million  per  year  without  any 
Investment  or  risk  on  their  part.  This 
profit  would  be  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  Navy's  local  employees  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  Furthermore,  it  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  at  least  $6  million 
more  per  year  so  that  the  contractor 
could  have  this  profit. 

A  great  national  facility  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  disaster  area  while  the  Navy 
continues  to  expend  millions  of  dollars 
in  management  effort,  overtime,  travel 
and  other  costs  to  prepare  for  the  day^ 
when  the  bids  come  in.  If  the  Navy  could 
not  substantiate  its  arguments  when  it 
started  the  action,  it  should  not  have 
started.  If  it  cannot  substantiate  its  ar- 
guments now,  it  should  not  continue.  The 
Navy  knows  that  the  bids  will  not  sup- 
port its  position.  The  Government  should 
not  enter  into  cost  plus  contracts,  as  the 
PMR  contract  would  be,  unless  such  con- 
tracts are  imdoubtedly  the  only  viable 
alternative. 

Today,  I  am  calling  upon  the  Navy  to 
either  reverse  its  decision  to  contract 
out  the  Paciflc  Missile  Range  at  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.,  or  to  stop  its  attempt  to 
convert  this  base  until  It  can  present 
hard  proof  as  to  cust-savlngs — some- 
thing which  I  am  convinced  will  not  be 
fOTthcoming.  ^ 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  text  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
meeting  which  took  place  at  the  Penta- 
gon on  April  19,  1973,  follows: 
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MlNTTTES  OP  MKETING.  NAVAI.  AIR  STSTXMB 
COMMANS.  Washdtgtok,  D.C,  THtnWDAT,  19 
APRn.  1973 

Subject:   Review  Shore  Establishment  Re- 
alignment (8ER)  decisions  with  respect  to 
PMR,  and  determine  how  these  decisions 
bear  on  the  current  reorganization  study 
Enclosure:  (1)  List  of  attendees  ^ 

(Note. — ^These  minutes  are  not  a  verbatim 
transcript,  but  are  a  paraphrase  made  from 
longhand  notes  talcen  at  the  meeting.  There- 
fore, there  may  be  errors  and  omissions.) 

1.  The  meeting  was  Chaired  by  RADM 
McCleUan,  NAVAIR  (AIR-00).  RADM  Witt- 
mann  was  moderator  and  Acting  Chairman 
In  the  absence  of  RADM  McClellan. 

Rear  Admiral  McClellan.  SER  decisions 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Navy.  DOD. 
and  the  President,  and  announced  publicly, 
are  considered  Irreversible.  These  decisions  m- 
clude  the  facts  that  PMR  wiU  be  Govern- 
ment Owned /Contractor  Operated  (OOCO) 
that  1,448  CivU  Service  bmets  wm  be  re- 
duced, and  that  225  mUltary  bUlets  wlU  tie 
reduced.  Apparently  the  analyses  which  led 
to  these  SER  decisions  were  completely  un- 
confused by  facts.  We  are  here  for  a  brain- 
storming session  to  mquire  into  the  analyses 
and  to  try  to  apply  facts  to  this  situation 

Rear  Admiral  WrrrjtANN.  We  are  here  to  try 
to  determine  the  top-on-down  objectives  of 
the  SER  decisions.  We  want  to  try  to  find  out 
what  they  want  to  get  out  of  this  action.  In 
other  words,  what  they  are  trying  to  do. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas.  ADM  McClellan,  1 
lllte  your  personal  letter  to  the  Director  of 
Naval  Laboratories. 

Rear  Admiral  WrrrMANN.  I  would  like  to 
call  on  the  DDR&E  representative  first. 

J.  A.  Webster.  I  have  come  to  this  meeting 
as  an  observer.  I  have  no  orders  as  to  what  to 
say,  and  I  am  unprepared  from  that  point  of 
view.  We  have  been  watching  the  PMR  situa- 
tion for  some  time,  and  the  orily  serious 
problem  we  have  encountered  was  In  trying 
to  explain  to  Senator  Mclntyre  the  funding 
flow  between  commands  at  Pomt  Mugu.  We 
In  DOD  believe  a  single  Commanding  Officer 
would  be  good;  however.  It  is  the  Navy's 
business  how  they  want  to  organize.  We 
would  loolt  with  great  concern  over  any  lack 
of  support  to  NMC  and  would  be  mterestod 
in  whether  the  new  organization  would  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
and  whether  downrange  support  would  be 
continued. 

(At  this  point,  the  meeting  was  interrupted 
whUe  RADM  McCleUan  took  a  message  re- 
quiring him  to  be  at  the  office  of  CNO  In 
about  five  minutes.  He  then  departed.) 

J.  A.  Webster.  What  kind  of  control  at 
Point  Mugu  does  the  Navy  want?  Perhaps  \n 
your  organization  study,  you  consider  us  part 
of  the  problem.  However,  General  Starblrd 
does  not  want  to  manage  someone  else's  busi- 
ness. There  are  only  three  of  us  in  his  office 
to  oversee  Ranges,  and  there  are  no  plans 
to  augment  this  office.  Therefore,  I  see  no 
chance  that  any  kind  of  "Range  Czar"  would 
be  established  in  DDR&E. 

Captain  DtrNNtNC.  I  understand  everything 
out  at  Mugu  Is  going  to  change  shortly,  and 
all  the  projects  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
services. 

Commander  Belk.  That  is  not  »itirely  cor- 
rect. Beginning  in  1975,  projects  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  direct  costs  only.  We  in  OP-983 
have  a  major  Interest  in  PMR,  as  well  as 
AUTEC.  We  had  no  idea  that  this  "SER  Ac- 
tion" was  coming  about.  We  had  no  questions 
asked  of  us  at  all.  As  far  as  we  know.  General 
Starblrd  deferred  to  us  with  respect  to  SER 
at  PMR.  We  have  a  great  Interest  in  what  we 
maintain  at  PMR  from  i^  development  and 
test  point  of  view.  PMR  has  the  greatest  ca- 
pabilities of  any  Navy  range  for  development 
tests,  and  we  are  concerned  that  that  ca- 
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pabllity  be  maintained,  particularly  the  ca- 
pability to  support  OT&E.  We  have  no  intent 
to  Interfere  on  how,  but  we  have  a  great  In- 
terest on  the  outcome. 

Rear  Admiral  WrrrMANN.  OP-983,  as  spon- 
sor for  PMR,  you  should  be  vitally  Involved 
In  the  dollars  required.  In  the  past,  NAVAIB 
and  NAVMAT,  and  the  Fleet,  got  a  free  ride. 
Now,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay. 

Commander  Belk.  The  projects  are  only 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  direct  funding. 
The  Intent  of  General  Starblrd's  policies  are 
that  if  the  projects  cannot  get  the  services 
they  need  at  PMR,  they  can  go  elsewhere  for 
the  same  price.  We  are  concerned  with  moni- 
toring DT&E,  and  OPTEVFOR  is  monitoring 
IT&E. 

Rear  Admiral  Wittmann.  What  do  you  in 
OP-983  need  and  want  to  do?  Do  you  back 
the  development  work?  Aren't  you  Interested 
in  6.2,  6.3,  and  6.4  money? 

Commander  Belk.  Our  real  Interest  is  de- 
velopment tests  and  lOT&E.  NMC  Is  in 
NAVAIR.  We  are  Interested  In  what  they  do. 
but  we  are  primarily  concerned  about  the 
range  support. 

Rear  Admiral  WrrrMAmf.  Tou  are  not  In- 
terested m  NMC? 

Commander  Belk.  Well,  we  have  the  line 
Item  for  PMR. 

Rear  Admiral  WrrrMANN.  MAT-04  is  also 
concerned  about  PMR  funding.  I  would  like 
to  call  on  Rear  Admiral  Thomas. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas.  PMR  Is  not  a  MAT- 
04  function.  It  Is  a  MAT-09  function.  Appar- 
ently, we  have  been  given  the  responsibility 
In  NAVMAT  because  we  can  tiptoie  barefoot 
across  the  lawn  on  all  of  NAVMAT  and  SYS- 
COM  functions.  Perhaps  this  SER  action  has 
been  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Fleet  has 
been  cheated  at  PMR.  By  that  I  mean,  hav- 
ing to  do  their  work  on  weekends. 

V.  J.  Prestipino.  We  have  a  great  Interest 
In  PMS.  I  would  like  to  correct  an  Impres- 
sion given  earlier  In  this  meeting.  That  Is. 
for  most  development  test  functions,  there 
is  simply  no  other  place  to  go.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  maintain  our  range  capability 
at  Point  Mugu. 

P.  G.  Anoricos.  I  am  here  as  an  observer 
and  not  as  a  GOCO  expert. 

Rear  Admiral  McClellan.  (Who  had  re- 
turned to  the  meeting  sometime  earlier  with 
the  annoimcement  that  a  meeting  In  CNO 
had  been  delayed,  and  that  he  could  con- 
tinue In  this  meeting  for  awhile).  Who  la 
here  from  NAVMAT  who  knows  how  this  SER 
study  was  made? 

R.  G.  Iverson.  I  am  the  one  who  made 
the  study,  and  I  was  given  the  following 
boundary  conditions:  First,  there  has  to  be 
absolute  secrecy;  second,  that  the  Range 
was  required  to  convert  to  GOCO:  third,  that 
conversion  had  to  be  complete  by  the  end 
of  Calendar  Year  1974;  and  foiurth,  that  the 
study  had  to  show  net  savings  In  about 
Ave  years.  I  have  never  been  to  PMR  and 
I  had  no  listing  of  workload  or  the  people 
there.  If  I  was  uncertain  about  anything, 
I  could  not  ask  any  questions  because  of  the 
secrecy  requirement. 

Rear  Admiral  McClellan.  Who  established 
the  boundaries? 

R.  G.  IvERSON.  Who  established  the  boun- 
daries? I  don't  know. 

Rear  Admiral  McCuxlan.  Did  Dr.  Law- 
son's  staff  give  you  the  boundaries? 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas.  How  does  Lawson 
get  Into  the  chain? 

V.  J.  Presttpino.  He  has  a  direct  channel 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
R&D. 

Rear  Admrlal  McClellan.  If  we  requested 
a  presentation  on  all  the  aspects  of  this 
sCudy,  who  would  make  It? 

R.  G.  Iverson.  I  wrote  the  paper. 

Rear  Admiral  McClellan.  Then  I  request 
of  you  that  you  tell  me  all  the  factors  that 
were  Involved  In  the  study. 

R.  G.  Iverson.  I  was  directed  to  go  GOCO 
and  show  a  savings.  GOCO  Is  more  flexible. 
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You  have  the  ability  to  Increase  or  decrease 
more  rapidly. 

J.  A.  Raxrotr.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  OOCO  costs  more  money.  In  the  pa- 
pers called,  "The  Case  Study",  you  show  con- 
tractor monitoring  being  accomplished  by 
100  civilians,  6  officers,  and  1  enlisted  man. 
Bow  did  you  surlve  at  this? 

R.  O.  Iverson  To  do  a  study  like  this,  you 
are  forced  to  work  backward.  I  had  the  logis- 
tic support  background  information  from  FY 
1969,  primarily  to  find  out  about  cross-servlc- 
tng.  I  scaled  the  Information  from  FY-69  to 
the  current  total  population. 

Rear  Admiral  McCuellan.  How  can  you 
assume  that  the  Range  can  be  reduced?  It 
appears  that  someone  decided  to  reduce  the 
Range  and  you  made  a  study  to  make  It  pal- 
atable. 

R.  O.  Iverson.  Yes  sir. 

Commander  Belk.  Just  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  Our  studies  show  that  there  has  been 
a  40%  Increase  in  workload  at  the  Range,  and 
our  projections  are  that  with  the  Implemen- 
tation of  lOT&E,  there  will  be  a  further  in- 
crease required  of  approximately  25  "c. 

Rear  Admiral  Harnish.  What  about  SAM- 
TEC?  In  the  Congressional  Report  draft  that 
we  have  a  copy  of.  It  states  that  we  are  to 
convert  to  a  GOCO  portion  of  the  SAMTEC. 
I  have  talked  to  the  Vice  Conunander  of 
SAMTEC  and  he  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Commanding  General  of  SAMTEC  Is  not  In- 
terested In  a  joint  contract,  nor  am  I.  If  the 
objective  of  the  SER  action  Is  to  decrease  cost 
and  to  reduce  Civil  Service  personnel  we  can 
accomplish  that. 

Rear  Admiral  McClellan.  Now  that  the 
President  has  put  his  stamp  on  this  Ill-con- 
sidered action,  we  must  carry  It  out. 

Rear  Admiral  Harnish.  We  can  carry  It  out 
providing  we  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  Is  Intended. 

Rear  Admiral  McClellan.  That  Is  what  we 
have  to  thrash  out.  What  wUl  be  the  param- 
eters? What  flexibility  have  we,  and  what  can 
we  do? 

Rear  Admiral  Harnish.  Those  of  us  at 
Point  Mugu  are  concerned  about  what  is 
meant  by  OOCO. 

Rear  Admiral  McClellan.  OOCO  has  been 
around  for  some  time. 

Rear  Admiral  Wittmann.  Is  SAMTEC  oper- 
ated by  OOCO;  Is  that  Illustrative  of  what  Is 
wanted? 

R.  O.  Iverson.  We  had  no  desire  to  make  a 
single  range  and  I  don't  believe  SAMTEC  is 
in  the  final  version. 

Rear  Admiral  WrrrMANN.  Is  NAS  Intended 
to  be  host  to  the  Range? 

R.  G.  Iverson.  The  Range  Is  currently  serv- 
iced by  NAS. 

Rear  Admiral  Harnish.  NAS  is  part  of  the 
Range. 

Rear  Admiral  Wittmann.  Do  we  have  latl- 
•  tude? 

R.  O.  Iverson.  Prom  my  study,  I  under- 
stood there  were  wage  board  personnel  In  the 
Air  Station  that  provided  service  to  both 
PMR  and  NMC,  such  as  communications  and 
calibration,  that  would  have  to  be  continued. 
Therefore,  they  should  be  retained  with  NAS 
to  provide  that  service  to  the  futtire  GOCO. 

Rear  Admiral  Harnish.  Did  you  under- 
stand that  the  Range  is  presently  a  host  or 
a  tenant? 

R.  O.  Iverson.  Presently  a  tenant,  but  does 
support  the  host. 

V.  J.  Prestipino.  We  have  got  a  problem. 
This  study  was  made  on  a  crash  basis.  No 
request  for  Information  outside  of  the  work- 
ing room  was  permitted,  and  Bob  Iverson 
could  not  unravel  It  all. 

R.  O.  Iverson.  I  don't  think  you  have  to 
follow  the  detailed  directions. 

Rear  Admiral  Wittmann.  You  mean  we  can 
set  up  a  GOCO  and  have  some  latitude  as  to 
where  the  people  are  coming  from,  such  as 
NMC,  NAS  and  the  Range?  Obviously, 
DDR&E  has  nailed  down  the  OOCO.  How 
much  to  T&E? 
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J.  A.  WKBffRs.  DDR&E  did  not  recommend 
OOCO. 

Rear  Admiral  Wittmann.  If  we  change  the 
support  function,  we  have  a  problem.  No 
change  In  a  line  Item  Is  permitted  unless  you 
go  to  SECNAV. 

J.  A.  Webster.  OEN  Starblrd  Is  not  con- 
cerned. He  is  merely  performing  a  staff  func- 
tion for  DDR&E. 

Commander  Belk.  OEN  Starblrd  wants  the 
Navy  to  run  the  Range. 

Rear  Admiral  Harnish.  But  the  policy 
comes  from  Starblrd's  office.  I  would  like  to 
get  someone  to  retract  the  words  GOCO.  If 
the  intent  of  GOCO  is  complete  contractor 
operation  as  it  has  been  employed,  for  ex- 
ample. In  ordnance  production  facilities,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  past  experience.  I  do 
not  think  GEN  Starblrd  or  the  Navy  would 
back  It.  We  should  get  that  restriction  out. 
We  can  achieve  the  requured  savings  with- 
out It. 

Rear  Admiral  Wittmann.  The  word  OOCO 
cannot  be  reversed. 

Rear  Admiral  Harnish.  OOCO  is  not  simple 
at  Mugu. 

Rear  Admiral  Wittmann.  Can  we  agree 
that  we  have  to  keep  GOCO,  but  that  we 
have  flexibility  on  how  we  do  it?  I  notice  that 
the  end  requirement  provides  about  1400 
Civil  Service  and  about  1400  contractor  per- 
sonnel. What  we  contract  for  and  how  we 
run  the  Range  is  flexible.  We  will  reduce 
1,448  civilians  and  225  military.  Having  ac- 
complished those  things,  we  have  complied 
with  SER.  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  hold 
oiu:  feet  to  the  Ore  on  the  exact  savings. 

P.  PAtTL.  How  about  the  eight  million  dol- 
lars required  to  Implement  SER?  Someone 
has  to  come  up  with  that. 

Rear  Admiral  Harnish.  We  would  need 
some  of  those  funds  in  FT  74  and  some  In 
FY  75.  If  our  present  plans  are  approved, 
photo  would  be  contracted  out,  which  Is  now 
part  of  NMC.  Therefore,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  resolved,  and  we  can- 
not take  the  OTer-slmpllstlc  approach  used 
in  SER. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiitmann.  How  do  we  do  the 
savings?  Who  Is  in  charge  of  operating  the 
Range?  Is  the  contractor  in  charge  of  range 
operations? 

Commander  Belk.  I  believe  AUTEC  Is  an 
example  of  GOCO. 

Reskr  Admiral  Harnish.  In  my  Judgment. 
Barking  Sands  is  not  strictly  OOCO.  We  have 
Civil  Service  personnel  to  evaluate  the  con- 
tractor, and  military  personnel  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  aircraft. 

Rear  Admiral  Wittmann.  We  must  meet 
OOCO  and  reductions  spwdfled,  but  It  ap- 
pears that  how  much  mixing  between  Range 
and  NMC  Is  our  business. 

J.  A.  Webster.  The  Navy  is  going  to  be  the 
prime  user  of  PMR.  However  the  Navy  plans 
to  manage  it,  we  would  Just  like  them  to  be 
able  to  explain  it  to  us. 

(At  this  point,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
as  12  noon,  with  NAVAIR  and  PMR  person- 
nel to  reconvene  In  RADM  Wlttman's  of- 
fice at  1400.) 


UNDERSTANDING  SOVIET  GOALS 
IN  EUROPE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  re- 
cent meetings  In  Helsinki,  and  discus- 
sions In  Washington  and  Moscow,  there 
Is  little  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  in  any  way  changed  Its  long-range 
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goal  of  dominating  Europe,  both  East 
and  West. 

There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that 
many  in  the  West,  Including  our  own 
country,  no  longer  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  serious  about  its  goals. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
11, 1973,  C.  L.  Sulzberger  points  out  that: 

The  Soviet  Union's  diplomatic  offensive 
has  now  succeeded  in  altering  a  basic  West- 
em  and,  above  aU,  United  States  precondi- 
tion that  has  hitherto  underlain  the  complex 
of  East- West  negotiations. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  is  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions. We  still  insist  that  such  reductions 
be  "mutual,"  but  we  seem  to  have  back- 
tracked on  the  requirement  that  they  be 
"balanced." 

He  notes  that — 

A  sizable  shrinkage  In  U.S.  forces  stationed 
in  ETurope  means  they  must  return  across 
the  Atlantic.  A  similar  shrinkage  In  Soviet 
forces  means  they  simply  have  to  pull  behind 
the  U.SSJl.'s  frontier.  If  three  American 
divisions  fly  home,  they  are  a  lot  further  than 
than  three  Russian  divisions  motoring  east- 
ward. 

While  our  NATO  allies  are  concerned 
that  any  force  reductions  be  "balanced," 
the  new  Defense  Secretary.  James 
Schlesinger,  gave  what  Mr.  Sulzberger 
refers  to  as  "an  ugly  hint  to  the  alliance 
that  America  was  reevaluating  the  sit- 
uation and  reckoned  there  were  35  fewer 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  in  East 
Europe  than  NATO's  own  intelligence 
staff  originally  estimated.  Allied  diplo- 
mats promptly  suspected  Washington 
was  getting  ready  to  respond  to  political 
pressures  and  reduce  its  forces." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  unrealistic 
thinking  does  not  prevail  in  this  admin- 
istration. The  stakes  in  Europe  are  far 
too  high  for  us  to  withdraw  our  troops 
in  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 
the  same,  and  to  be  unconcerned  with 
the  specific  numbers  involved. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  number  of 
observers  in  Europe  who  are  well  aware 
of  the  real  stakes  in  this  conflict.  One  is 
Dr.  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  leader  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  and  emerging  as 
the  outstanding  opposition  politician  in 
West  Germany,  championing  European 
unity,  friendship  with  the  United  States, 
and  antlcoUectlvism. 

In  an  interview  with  the  magazine.  To 
The  Point,  Dr.  Strauss  stated  that- 
Soviet  policy  In  Ettrope  wants  to  use  Ger- 
man Ostpolltik  to  expand  Its  Influence  into 
Western  Europe  and  to  prevent  the  Common 
Market  countries  from  forming  a  federal  po- 
litical union  with  a  common  defence  .  .  . 
The  alternative  to  It  U  an  Atlantic  Policy. 

Dr.  Strauss  notes  that — 

The  basic  struggle  is  now  between  the  Idea 
of  a  being  in  the  Image  of  God,  that  Is,  man 
with  an  inalienable  right  to  Individual  free- 
dom and  rights,  or  the  vision  of  man  as  a  cog 
In  the  machine  of  a  great  society.  Here,  some 
people  view  the  symbiosis  between  Germany 
and  Russia  as  a  possible  "common  society" 
opposed  to  Western  society. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
interview  with  Dr.  Franz  Josef  Strauss 
which  appeared  in  the  June  30,  1973,  is- 
sue of  To  The  Point,  and  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 
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FItANz  Josef  Straitss 

ORIGIN 

Born  September  6,  1916,  son  of  a  Munich 
artisan.  Studied  economics,  classical  lan- 
guages, history  and  German  culture  at 
Munich  university.  Conscripted  In  1939, 
served  until  1945  on  the  front  In  France 
and  Russia,  and  as  first  lieutenant  saw  the 
war  out  in  an  American  POW  camp. 

POLITICAL   career 

Foimder  member  of  the  CSU  (Christian 
Social  Union)  In  1945.  Elected  secretary- 
general  of  the  party  and  member  of  West 
German  Parliament  In  1948.  First  cabinet 
appointment  as  Minister  for  Special  Tasks 
In  Adenauer  government  1953-195S;  Minis- 
ter of  Atomic  Questions  1955-1956,  Defence 
196&-1962    and   Finance    1966-1969. 

Now  a  key  figure  In  the  Christian  opposi- 
tion in  the  Bundestag.  A  skilled  politician, 
dangerous  opponent  in  debate  and  expert 
on  economic  affairs,  European  integration 
and  European  security. 

To  the  Point.  Dr.  Strauss,  where  is 
Europe  going?  Is  Integration  at  an  end? 

Strauss.  The  '70s  will  decide  Europe's  long- 
term  future:  whether  the  free  countries  of 
Europe  will  move  towards  a  political  union 
with  a  common  policy  towards  the  East, 
with  the  United  States,  in  a  reorganised 
NATO,  or  whether  they  will  renounce  politi- 
cal union  and  tie  their  futiire  to  economic 
and  political  co-operation  with  Moscow.  The 
consequences  of  OatpolitUc,  the  CE8C  nego- 
tiations In  Helsinki  and  MBFR  negotiations 
In  Vienna  must  be  seen  In  this  context. 

Soviet  policy  in  Europe  wants  to  use  Ger- 
man Ostpolitik  to  expand  Its  Influence  into 
Western  Europe  and  to  prevent  the  Common 
Market  countries  from  forming  a  federal  po- 
litical union  with  a  common  defence.  It  is 
not  in  our  interest  to  support  this  policy. 
The  alternative  to  it  Is  an  Atlantic  poUcy, 
which  IB  not  antl-Sovlet,  but  which  gives 
priority  to  Atlantic  co-operation. 

To  The  Point.  Does  Atlantic  oo-operatlon 
have  any  meaning  today? 

Strauss.  NATO  cannot  go  on  as  It  is.  The 
Americans  are  worried  about  ^ropean  eco- 
nomic competition  and  are  therefore  no 
longer  willing  to  shoulder  the  whole  burden 
of  defence  as  they  did  when  Europe  was  eco- 
nomicaUy  weak.  They  want  a  different  divi- 
sion of  burdens:  this  Is  the  core  of  Kis- 
singer's call  for  a  new  Atlantic  charter.  The 
Americans  are  prepared  to  accept  European 
economic  competition,  if  the  Europeans  are 
willing  to  shoulder  their  part  of  the  burden. 
Then  NATO  would  have  an  American  and  a 
European  pUlar.  The  European  one  is  only 
feasible  If  Europe's  NATO  countries,  or  the 
Common  Marav  countries,  are  prepared  to 
unite  in  an  active  political  organisation. 

To  The  Point.  In  the  light  of  growing 
anti-Americanism  In  Europe,  how  can  this 
European  plUar  be  buUt?  We  have  Just 
heard  that  Chancellor  Brandt  is  not  an  "At- 
lantean"  but  a  man  in  Bismarck's  tradition. 
Strauss.  One  should  not  see  Willy  Brandt 
In  historical  masks,  but  rather  as  Willy 
Brandt.  He  Is  In  danger  of  eventually  being 
named  Wllhelm  the  Third.  I  sometimes  have 
the  impression  that  Brandt  is  moving  be- 
tween incompatible  political  alms.  I  said 
once  In  Parliament  that  one  cannot  simul- 
taneously pursue  European  unification  and 
support  Russian  policy  towards  Western 
Europe.  Ultimately,  one  has  to  choose. 

To  The  Point. •Antl-Amerlcanlsm  does  not 
only  exist  In  Germany. 

Strauss.  Antl-Amerlcanlsm  began  In  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  Vietnam  war,  but 
there  is  more  to  It.  What  is  behind  imtl- 
Americanlsm  Is  the  resurgence  of  Marxism — 
an  old,  rotten,  obsolete  salvation  doctrine — 
which,  because  of  its  appeal  to  Justice,  ap- 
peals to  the  younger  generation.  The  world 
is  being  painted  In  black  and  white:  the 
"bad  capitalists"  in  the  US  and  the  "bene- 
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factors  of  mankind"  in  Moscow.  Still,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  German  voters — and.  I  think, 
of  German  youth — ^prefers  co-operation  with 
the  US  to  the  "other  solution".  But  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves:  this  majority  is  de- 
creasing and  the  niunber  of  those  who 
want  co-operatton  with  Moscow  is  increas- 
ing. 

This  iB  a  consequence  of  OatpoliWc.  The 
problem  also  concerns  the  US  where.  In- 
evitably, there  are  anti-Oerman  and  anti- 
European  reactions  to  antl-Amerlcan  ac- 
tions in  Germany.  The  Soviets  know  this. 
And  this  results  in  the  US  and  Eurc^>e 
drlfltlng  apart.  Sometimes  I  think  that  those 
who  want  to  move  Europe  closer  to  Moscow 
welcome  the  anti-European  reactions  In  the 
US. 

To  The  Point.  But  the  US  and  also  France 
have  long  applauded  OatpoUtik. 

Strauss.  It  Is  a  mysterious  procedure.  The 
Soviets  have  let  the  Stalln-Hltler  alliance  slip 
into  oblivion,  while  keeping  alive  the  idea  of 
German    responsibility    for    the    war.    This 
means  that  our  present  allies  simultaneously 
sympathise  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
Germany  of  yesterday,  while  they  are  allied 
with  the  Oermany  of  today  against  the  dan- 
gers of  tomorrow.  Adenauer  has  linked  Ger- 
many's "yes"  to  Europe  and  to  NATO  with 
our  allies'  Irrevocable  support  for  German 
reunification. 
To  The  Point.  A  whole-hearted  support? 
Strauss.  This  duty  was  certainly  more  and 
more  annoying  for  them:  they  would  have 
like   to   have   had   dealings   with   the   East, 
which  this  tie  prevented.  If  the  Germans  free 
themselves   from  these  duties,   the  Ameri- 
can, English  and  French  cannot  resent  Ger- 
mans taking  this  burden  from  them.  As  soon 
as  Ostpolitik  is  seen  to  be  more  than  a  price 
for  peace  paid  to  the  Soviets,  more  than  war 
reparations,  the  Germans  having  to  pay  with 
partition  of  their  country  and   large  terri- 
torial losses,  and  suddenly  Western  Interests 
are  Jeopardised,  then  the  Wests  applause  of 
Ostpolitik  changes  to  mistrust.  In  private, 
they  ask  "Quo  vadls  Germany?" 

To  The  Point.  In  Holland,  the  Christian 
parties  are  vanishing  and  in  Germany  they 
are  torn  between  left  and  right.  Can  they 
continue  to  exist  when  the  churches  are 
empty? 

Strauss.  Christian  democratic  parties  are 
In  a  phase  of  decadence.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
whether  this  is  part  of  an  historical  process  or 
merely  a  low  point  In  the  graph  of  history.  It 
will  depend  on  the  parties  and  on  their  lead- 
ing personalities.  The  churches  have  lost 
faith  in  themselves  and  thU  has  led  to  fringe 
movements  such  as  the  "God  is  dead" 
theology.  But  in  both  churches  one  can  see 
tendencies  against  this  decadence. 

To  The  Point.  Do  you  stUl  want  to  keep  the 
Christian  label? 

Strauss.  We  Christian  democratic  or  Chris- 
tian social  parties  are  faced  with  the  question 
of  whether  the  capital  "C,"  meaning  "Christ- 
ian," fits  Into  the  political  scene.  By  striking 
off  the  "Christian"  now,  we  might  help  the 
forces  of  dissolution,  therefore  we  should 
postpone  the  decision.  If  it  must  be  cut  out, 
then  It  should  only  be  done  when  the  social 
and  spiritual  situation  Is  clearer. 

To  The  Point.  In  France,  Christian  Democ- 
racy has  been  replaced  by  GauUlsm,  a 
movement  which  stresses  French  patriotism 
and  social  reforms.  In  Oermany.  where  So- 
cialism is  appealing  to  patriotism — a  win- 
ning combination  in  Oermany  since  1918 

what  can  you  oppose? 

Strauss.  The  basic  struggle  now  Is  between 
the  idea  of  a  being  In  the  image  of  God,  that 
is.  man  with  an  Inalienable  right  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  i^hts,  or  the  vision  of 
man  as  a  cog  In  the  machine  of  a  great  socie- 
ty. More  and  more,  the  nation  Is  replaced  by 
"society" — understood  as  socialUt  society. 
Here,  some  people  view  the  symbiosis  be- 
tween  Germany   and   Russia   as   a  possible 
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"common  society"  oppoaed  to  Western  socie- 
ty. Individual  freedom  stands  opposed  to 
"clasa  rights"  of  the  other  side.  It  la  typical 
how  the  word  "democracy"  is  being  mis- 
used through  the  slogan  of  "democratising 
society."  Democracy  Is  an  Irreplaceable  prin- 
ciple of  controlling  and  allocating  the  power 
of  the  state.  It  means  that  a  worlcer,  a  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  a  beggar  or  a  millionaire  have 
the  same  vote. 

But  if  you  try  to  transpose  the  principle  of 
democracy  into  the  Institutions  of  society, 
you  destroy  freedom.  The  best  examples  of 
this  process  are  the  German  universities, 
where  "democratisatlon"  has  reduced  free- 
dom of  research,  learning  and  teaching. 

To  Thk  Point.  And  what  are  you  doing  to 
counter  this? 

Strauss.  This  question  will  decide  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  I  have  said  that  the  alter- 
native to  the  socialist  policy  of  Marxist 
parties  cannot  be  the  same  policy  by  Chris- 
tian Marxist  parties,  but  rather  the  ideals  of 
the  free,  responsible  citizen,  the  creation 
of  individual  property  and  the  ideal  of  equal 
opportunities  for  education  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  for  everyone.  Our  society  and 
o\ir  youth  must  choose  between  the  two 
Idetas  of  individual  freedom  and  of  collec- 
tivism. I  am  sure  that  youth  is  prepared  to 
understand,  that  it  is  only  being  misled,  so 
we  have  to  contact  youth  at  an  age  when,  in 
previous  days,  we  considered  it  unfit  for 
politics.  We  cannot  let  the  Left  take  over 
youth  at  this  stage:  we  are  now  going  into 
the  schools. 

To  Thb  Point.  Are  you  optimistic? 

Strauss.  We  still  have  equal  chances. 

To  Thx  Point.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
mass  media?  Europe  is  being  poisoned:  one  Is 
no  longer  allowed  to  say  "I  am  an  individ- 
ual",  but  nightly  the  television  says  "You 
must  be  a  collectlvlst." 

Strauss.  We  must  clearly  define  the  role 
of- the  mass  media.  I  am  wholly  for  press  free- 
dom, but  this  does  not  mean  press  privilege. 
Radio  and  TV  hava  no  light  to  attempt  to 
change  society.  We  have  put  It  Into  the 
Bavarian  constitution  that  radio  and  TV 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  report  unblasedly, 
to  differentiate  between  information  and 
comment  and  in  the  commentary  to  reflect 
different  opinions.  In  Germany,  radio  and  TV 
are  public  corporations;  whether  we  will 
ever  have  private  organisations  depends 
upon  technical  and  constitutional  develop- 
ments. Up  till  now,  radio  and  TV  have  been 
controlled  by  radio  councils  and  there  the 
representatives  of  the  CDU/CSU  have  been 
sleeping  for  too  long.  They  must  catch  up 
with  the  Socialists  who  have  pursued  their 
aims  with  more  energy. 

What  have  the  Christian  Democratic  part- 
lea  done  to  help  young  journalists  who  are 
not  leftist?  If  young  Journalists  are  chances 
for  advancement  only  on  the  Left,  it  is  hard- 
ly a  wonder  that  the  picture  la  one-sided. 
We  must  catch  up. 


PEOPLE  AGAINST  HIGHWAY 
EXPANSION  IN  WINDSOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut finally  acknowledged  the  valid- 
ity of  arguments  of  scores  of  opponents 
to  the  construction  of  the  controversial 
northern  segment  of  Interstate  291,  a 
beltway  which  would  have  cut  through 
a  mimicipal  water  supply  reservoir  and 
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through  stable,  racially,  and  economi- 
cally integrated  neighborhoods. 

The  Governor  ordered  the  State 
Transportation  Department  to  examine 
alternative  transportation  plans,  in  effect 
killing  this  segment  of  1-291. 

His  decision  was  clearly  a  victory  for 
the  citizen  opponents  who  have  invested 
thousands  of  volimteer  hours  in  re- 
search, analysis,  di£dog,  comments,  and 
lobbying.  Their  effort  was  prodigious, 
their  output  well  documented  and  con- 
vincing, and  the  outcome  was  inevitable. 

My  own  limited  involvement  in  this 
effort  to  stop  1-291  came  at  the  behest 
of  one  such  individual,  a  Windsor,  Conn., 
housewife  who  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  impending  construction  of 
what  she  called  a  "Berlin  Wall"  that 
would  have  bisected  her  neighborhood. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  power  of 
an  aroused  citizenry,  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  spark  of  public  outrage  and 
concern  must  be  ignited  by  one  person. 
In  Windsor  that  individual  was  Alice 
Finstad. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  in  the  summer 
of  1972  following  publication  of  the  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
proposed  highway  in  Windsor,  Mrs. 
Finstad  marshalled  facts  and  mobilized 
people  and  formed  People  Against  High- 
way Expansion  in  Windsor — ^PAHEW.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  setting  up  several 
meetings  in  Washington  with  Federal 
agencies  and  was  impressed  by  her  well- 
prepared  arguments. 

Through  PAHEW's  efforts  the  very 
serious  dislocations  1-291  would  cause 
in  one  of  Greater  Hartford's  few  racially 
integrated  middle-class  neighborhoods 
were  finally  accorded  attention. 

While  Alice  Finstad  and  PAHEW  were 
building  up  a  well-documented  case,  in- 
cluding a  sophisticated  noise  pollution 
study,  on  the  effect  of  1-291  on  a  densely 
settled  neighborhood,  Charlotte  Kitowski 
of  West  Hartford  and  her  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee on  1-291  had  been  developing  a 
massive  study  of  the  impact  of  the  high- 
way on  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission Reservoir  which  serves  in  excess 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

Mrs.  Kltowskl's  group  compiled  a  539 
page  "comment"  on  the  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  that  exhaus- 
tively examined  such  issues  as  lead  pollu- 
tion in  the  drinking  supply  and  noise 
levels  on  surrounding  homes. 

Because  this  was  truly  a  citizens'  vic- 
tory I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
have  played  a  prominent  role,  often  at 
Erreat  personal  expense.  While  the  fol- 
lowing list  is  by  no  means  complete  it  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  scores  of 
citizens  who  responded  to  this  effort: 

Dr.  George  N.  Bowers  of  West  Hartford 
who  prepared  a  60-page  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  highway  on  water  purity. 

Dr.  Robert  Brewer,  assistant  professor  of 
zoology  and  ecology.  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Douglas  L.  Brooks,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

Richard  J.  Dalphln,  assistant  professor  of 
civil  engineering.  University  of  Hartford. 

Frank  E.  Elger,  Yale  University  Ek;ologlst. 

Ernest  B.  Oardow,  University  of  Hartford. 

Archie  J.  Golden,  MJ>.,  Wetbersfleld,  Conn., 
chairman  of  Conn.  Clean  Air  Task  Force 
Health  Committee. 
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Mrs.    Barbara    Tucker    of    West    Hartford. 

president  SHAME. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Plen  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mr.  Maurice  Devln  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Olive  Polger  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Ferrari  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Wilshire  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Edward  Judge  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Peter  Sawka  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Miss  Josephine  Baracchl  of  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mrs.  SaUy  Morrison  of  West  Hartford. 

Thomas  Zetterstrom  of  Canaan,  Connec- 
ticut. 

Jonathan  von  Ranson,  editor  of  the  New- 
Ington  Town  Crier. 

Former  State  Senator  Jay  Jackson  of  West 
Hartford. 

Robert  Watklns  of  Bloomfleld. 

Mario  Zavarella,  Windsor  Town  Planner. 

James  A.  Swomley,  Bloomfleld  Council- 
man. 

Mark  Juneau,  a  University  of  Hartford  stu- 
dent who  worked  on  the  noise  poUutlon 
study. 

State  Senator  Wilbur  Smith  of  Hartford. 

Ellen  Douglass  of  West  Hartford. 

Myra  Bowers  of  West  Hartford. 

Toby  Moffltt.  director  of  the  Connecticut 
Citizens  Action  Group. 

Lauchlln  McLean.  West  Hartford  Coimcll- 
man. 

State  Senator  Nicholas  Lenge  of  West  Hart- 
ford. 


POLITICS:  CEMENT  OP 
CIVILIZATION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Watergate  hearings  last  week.  Senator 
MoNTOTA  asked  Mr.  Gordon  Strachan 
what  advice  he  would  give  to  young  peo- 
ple who  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  In 
politics  and  government.  The  young 
White  House  aide  who  had  Just  testified 
about  his  participation  in  the  Watergate 
affair  replied  he  would  recommend  they 
"stay  away." 

In  my  Judgment  that  answer  reflects 
far  more  on  Mr.  Strachan  than  it  does 
on  politics. 

The  problem  lies  not  so  much  with 
politics,  as  Mr.  Strachan  would  imply, 
but  rather  with  the  character  of  some  of 
the  people  who  have  gravitated  to  It  In 
recent  years. 

Because  it  makes  so  much  sense,  I 
want  to  include  below  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  JoumsJ.  Politics, 
the  editorial  says,  "needs  good  people  in 
its  ranks,  not  leftovers." 

I  hope  all  young  people  take  note.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Ckicknt  or  Civilization 

Sadly,  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  only 
one  adult  in  fovu:  would  like  to  have  a  son 
go  into  politics  as  a  career.  This  Is  a  sharp 
decline  from  the  last  survey,  taken  in  1965, 
when  36%  of  those  interviewed  would  ap- 
prove of  a  son  choosing  politics  as  his  life- 
work.  The  chief  reason  cited  for  the  current 
distaste  is  a  belief  that  politics  is  "too  cor- 
rupt or  crooked."  That  may  seem  logical 
in  view  of  the  Watergate  scandals,  yet  it  is 
well  to  note  that  real  politicians — the  kind 
who  run  for  elective  office — are  not  clustered 
at  the  center  of  the  perfidy.  Rather,  the  cul- 
prits are  lawyers,  admen  and  others  from 
the  world  of  business  who  sought  to  per- 
vert the  political  process.  Politics  may  not 
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be  the  most  noble  caUlng,  but  it  la  important 
work.  It  is,  as  someone  onc«  said,  the  "ce- 
ment of  clvllizatlon."f  It  needs  good  people 
In  Its  ranka,  not  leftovers. 


POLICE  -  COMMUNITY    RELATIONS: 
CLOSING  THE  GAP 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NZW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Brir.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
few  months.  New  York  City  has  experi- 
enced a  welcome  improvement  in  police- 
community  relations  and  cooperation. 
Citizens  are  beginning  to  come  to  the  tdd 
of  fellow  citizens  in  trouble.  Young  people 
are  beginning  to  respect,  and  welcome 
the  police  In  the  struggle  to  make  New 
York  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  renais- 
sance in  good  feeling  was  recently  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Police  Employing  T.V. 
To  Start  a  Dialogue."  I  insert  the  article 
for  the  attention  of  sdl  Comg^kssional 
Record  readers: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  1973] 

Polios  EicFiOTiMa  TV  To  Stabt  a  "Dialoottk" 

(By  John  J.  O'Connor) 

Clustered  in  front  of  two  t^evision  moni- 
tors in  a  long  narrow  storefront  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  yesterday,  city  police  officials,  mem- 
bers of  the  Ninth  Precinct  and  local  residents 
watched  an  hour-long  production  called  "No 
More  Worda." 

The  production  offered  selections,  video- 
taped by  Communlty-Actlon-Newsreel,  a 
branch  of  Young  Pllmakers  Inc.,  from  a.  re- 
cent week-long  "dialogue"  Instigated  by  the 
Ninth  Precinct  in  an  effort  to  Isolate  specific 
problems  and  specific  solutions"  for  the  area 
it  covers — south  from  14th  Street  to  East 
Houston  Street  and  east  from  Broadway  to 
the  East  River. 

The  precinct  has  a  staff  of  260;  the  area 
has  a  population  of  about  100,000  and  the 
dialogue  with  local  residents,  community 
leaders  and  local  youth  gangs  ran  for  a  total 
of  35  hours. 

For  the  police,  the  use  of  the  dialogue  and 
video  had  one  overriding  purpose.  As  one 
officer  put  it.  "We  want  no  hot  summer  down 
here."  The  new  concept,  devised  by  Sgt.  John 
KeUy  and  Sgt.  Daniel  Daley  with  the  support 
of  Inspector  Edward  Rogers  of  the  Ninth 
Precinct,  was  geared  to  "get  the  i>eople 
Involved." 

MAMT  topics  COVKIXO 

As  condensed  in  "No  More  Words,"  the 
frank  and  wide-ranging  dialogue  appears  to 
have  enlisted  all  sides.  Among  those  speaking 
out  at  the  meetings,  which  included  26  mem- 
bers of  the  Ninth  Precinct,  were: 

Three  teen-aged  Dynamite  Sisters,  counter- 
parts of  the  D3mamlte  Brothers,  a  large  local 
gang.  Calling  for  more  Jobs  and  more  police, 
they  were  asked,  "What's  your  biggest  prob- 
lem out  there  on  the  street?"  The  answers: 
"Killing." 

John  Davis,  a  teacher  and  local  resident, 
who  had  "bad  vibes"  about  the  way  the  girls 
were  being  "used"  to  do  "public-televUion 
business." 

A  community  leader  charging  that  the 
poUce  were  reluctant  to  intervene  in  explo- 
sive situations  involving  blacks  or  Puerto 
Rlcans. 

A  gang  member  explaining  the  prevalence 
of  weapons,  with  the  observation  that  "cops 
got  guns,  other  people  got  guns,"  and  add- 
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Ing  that  "you  don't  want  anybody  to  get  on 
your  back." 

on   A  tXOULAB   BASIS 

Emoe  community  groups  were  confronted 
by  critical  residents.  After  announcing  plans 
for  a  new  social  program,  a  MobUlzation  for 
Youth  worker  was  asked  by  a  yoxing  man 
how  there  seemed  to  be  "money  for  programs, 
but  none  for  jobs."  A  spokesman  for  Univer- 
sity of  the  Streets,  which  provides  vocational 
training,  was  immediately  faced  with  a  grad- 
uate who  is  stUl  looking  for  a  Job. 

Despite  the  criticism,  however,  the  police 
are  optimistic  about  the  experiment.  Inspec- 
tor Rogers  announced  yeaterday  that  the 
dialogues  were  being  put  on  a  continuing 
basis,  with  one  session  scheduled  every  six 
weeks. 

All  sides  insist  that  the  dialogues  must  be 
imlnhlbited.  At  one  meeting,  Luis  Puentes, 
district  1  school  superintendent,  urged  his 
audience  to  take  advantage  of  "an  oppor- 
timity  to  teU  these  public  servants  how  they 
can  best  serve  us." 

He  then  extended,  however,  his  "complete 
and  wholehearted  thanks  and  support  to  the 
Ninth  Precinct,  adding  that  "not  aU  police- 
men are  pigs,  and  a  lot  of  us  are  pigs." 

Throughout  the  tape,  the  dominant  con- 
cern was  the  lack  of  jobs  in  the  area  for 
young  people.  Police  officials  stressed  that 
limited  department  funds  were  being  used 
to  support  "cultural  festivals,"  some  bus  trips 
and  other  diversions,  but  that  they  had  little 
or  no  control  over  the  job  market. 

The  point,  they  stressed,  was  that  the 
police  were  sympathetic  to  legitimate  prob- 
lems. At  one  point,  an  officer  came  to  the 
defense  of  local  youths,  declaring  that  many 
drug-related  crimes  in  the  area  had  been 
traced  to  "transients"  from  outside  the  area 
using  local  methadone  centers. 

A   POeinVK    ASPKCT 

Near  the  end  of  "No  More  Words"  a  gang 
leader  said  that  the  dialogue  bad  given  him 
a  chance  to  get  to  know  some  good  policemen. 

"When  I  see  cop  on  the  street,"  he  said, 
"before  I  wanted  to  spit  in  his  eye.  Now  I 
want  to  shake  his  hand."  That  positive  aspect 
of  the  situation,  several  members  of  the 
Ninth  Precinct  said  after  the  screening, 
should  be  used  to  counter-balance  some  of 
the  "bad  press"  the  gangs  have  been  getting 
lately. 

Communlty-Actlon-Newsreel,  on  Rlvlngton 
Street,  has  been  training  local  residents  in 
the  use  of  videotape  equipment  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  The  res\ilting  "doc- 
umentaries" have  been  shown  In  the  nel0i- 
borhood,  on  cable  TV  and  occaslonaUy^on 
television. 

"No  More  Words"  wUl  be  used  In  various 
parts  of  the  city  to  demonstrate  a  new  con- 
cept of  police-community  relations. 

I  have  contacted  the  New  York  Police 
Department,  urging  them  to  utilize  this 
excellent  film  In  other  parts  of  our 
community. 


RALLY  AMERICA  IS  A  GREAT 
SUCCESS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or   rLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month  a  group  of  citizens 
from  Broward  County,  Pla.,  came  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  at  their  own  expense  to 
rally  America.  Many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  some  oflScials  from  the 
administration  attended  this  fine  event 
and  from  the  comments  I  received  there- 
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after,  it  obviously  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  heartening  to  witness  such  en- 
thusiasm from  the  citizens  I  am  honored 
to  represent  in  the  Congress,  especially 
when  the  peddlers,  of  docm  are  harMng 
their  lamentatloDs  dally  and  would  like 
to  destroy  our  Nation's  people  by  de- 
stroying our  form  of  government. 

Many  of  you  who  attended  this  rally 
on  July  10  heard  the  proclamation 
brought  forth  by  the  Greater  FV)rt  Lau- 
derdale Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  for 
those  of  you  who  did  not  attend  I  am 
presenting  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
chamber.  The  resolution  follows: 
RisoLunoir  or  the  Oeeatbi  Foit  Lauddoals 
Ckambxk  or  OoiucBicx 

Whereas,  our  country  has  recently  cele- 
brated its  197th  anniversary  and  proudly 
looks  forward  to  its  Bl-Centennial  year,  and 

Whereas,  otir  country  has  been  tested  by 
the  ravages  of  foreign  war  and  the  tragedy 
of  Internal  dissension,  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  this  country  have 
consistently  united  in  purpoae  and  strength 
in  time  of  crises,  and 

Whereas,  our  representative  /orm  of  gov- 
ernment has  provided  our  country  with  just 
and  democratic  elected  officials  to  serve  In 
the  best  interest  of  our  people,  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

That  the  Greater  Fort  Lauderdale  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  declared  this  event  of  July 
10,  1973,  as  Rally  America  I  in  honor  and 
grateful  appreciation  of  our  636  members  of 
Congress  and  appointed  officials  who  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  greatest  welfare  of  our 
country. 

And  furthermore  we  convey  and  reaffirm 
the  solidarity  and  dedication  of  the  citizens 
of  Broward  County,  Florida,  to  the  American 
Democratic  system  of  government  which  has 
been  tempered  and  found  worthy  during 
nearly  two  centui^s  of  existence. 

Adopted  this  the  10th  day  of  July,  1973. 


FLOOD  CLAIMS  FOR  USE  AS  REC- 
REATIONAL. FACHJTIES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cALrroRMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  a  national  flood- 
plain  policy  and  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with 
Federal  agencies  and  the  States,  to  en- 
courage the  dedication  of  the  Nation's 
flood  plains  as  natural  floodways,  to  pro- 
tect, conserve  and  restore  their  natural 
fimctions  and  resources  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  flood  plains  of  the  Nation's  rivers 
and  streams  naturally  serve  fimctions  of 
floodwater  detention  and  regulation, 
water  conservation  including  ground- 
water replenishment,  soil  conservation, 
bottomland  hardwood  timber  production, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  production.  In  con- 
serving soil  and  reducing  sediment  pro- 
duction, they  lengthen  the  life  of  down- 
stream reservoirs,  channels,  harbors,  and 
estuarine  aresis.  Additionally,  they  pro- 
vide open  space  areas  of  scenic  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  attrsMitions  and 
sltea  for  scientific  and  educational  eco- 
logical purposes.  These  functions  and 
values  deserve  full  recognition  in  the 
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planning  and  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's lands  and  waters  which  are  not 
presently  provided  because  of  Impera- 
tives of  economic  development. 

The  proposed  bill  would  declare  that 
flood  plains  have  the  above  vtdues  to  the 
Nation;  would  direct  Federal  agencies 
constructtog,  sanctioning,  or  assisting 
the  construction  of  water  and  land  de- 
velopment work  which  affects  flood 
plains  to  give  priority  consideration  to 
their  preservation,  would  authorize  such 
agencies  to  acquire,  support,  and  en- 
courage trffe  acqiiisition  of  estates  in  flood 
plains  at  Federal  cost  with  administra- 
tion optionally  vested  in  the  States; 
would  require  perpetual  use  of  such  ac- 
quired lands  for  such  purposes  as  are 
compatible  with  the  intent  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  outdoor 
recreation,  timber  production,  natural 
area  preservation,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
established  conformtog  economic  uses. 

The  bill  would  require  Federal  plan- 
ning and  construction  agencies  to  con- 
duct public  hearings  and  to  obtain  and 
publish  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  prior  to  implementing  plans  in 
.  the  Nation's  flood  plains.  It  would  insure 
consistency  in  the  administration  of  the 
bill's  provisions  with  other  acts  through 
the  development  of  guideUnes  by  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  Use  of  emment 
domain  would  be  limited  where  valid  and 
effective  land-use  regulations  are  In 
effect. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  encourage 
selection  of  nonstructural  alternatives  by 
Federal  flood  control  and  flood  preven- 
tion planners  in  the  interest  of  natural 
area  preservation  and  maintenance  of 
environmental  quality.  Planners  would 
be  clearly  provided  the  option  of  analyz- 
ing the  benefits  and  costs  of  flood-plain 
acquisition  as  an  alternative  to  channel- 
ization or  other  flood  protection  and  pre- 
vention measures.  Where  this  alternative 
demonstrated  a  competitive  or  better 
benefit-cost  ratio,  agencies  would  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  its  authorization. 

The  proposal  is  in  harmony  with  the 
declarations  and  purposes  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  as 
amended,  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968,  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Act  as  weU  as  many  other  acts. 

It  would  supplement  and  round  out 
existing  water  development  planning  au- 
thorities. It  would  be  a  logical  coroUary 
of  the  Fish  and  WUdlif  e  Coordination  Act 
which  provides  that  fish  and  wildlife 
shaJl  be  equally  considered  with  other 
features  in  water  resource  development 
planning.  In  many  cases,  fish  and  wild- 
life, as  well  as  outdoor  recreation  and 
flood  control,  could  be  best  served  at  low- 
est cost  by  outright  acquisition  of  flood 
hazard  areas.  Further,  the  bill  comple- 
ments the  provisions  of  section  103  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  which  requires  review  of  present 
statutory  authority,  regulations,  policies, 
and  procedures  which  prohibit  full  com- 
pliance with  purposes  and  provisions  of 
that  act  followed  by  the  proposal  of  cor- 
rective, conforming  measures. 
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Since  the  proposal  anticipates  least- 
cost  solutions  to  flood  management  with 
coincident  natural  area  and  environ- 
mental quahty  preservation,  savings  in 
flood  control  and  flood  prevention  costs 
as  well  as  In  social  costs  are  expected. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  this  bill  in 
the  Rkcoeo: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  establish  a  national  flood  plain  pol- 
icy and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  cooperation  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  States,  to  encovirage  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Nation's  flood  plains  as  nat- 
ural  floodways,   to  protect,   conserve,  and 
restore    their    natural    functions    and    re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Flood  Plains  Con- 
servation Act". 

(A)   The  Congress  flnds  and  declares  that 
the  flood  plaiiw  of  the  streams  and  rivers  of 
the  United  States  are  natural  floodways  rich 
in  a  variety  of  natural,  recreational,  esthetic, 
and   scientific   resources   of  immediate   and 
potential   value  to  the  present  and  future 
development  of  our  Nation;   that  encroach- 
ment upon  these  flood  plains  by  flood-dam- 
ageable developments  Increases  the  damages 
and  hazards  of  floods  and  causes  inctvas- 
ingly  higher  costs  for  effective  flood  control; 
that  unplanned  or  poorly  planned  wetland 
reclamation,  drainage,  flood  prevention,  flood 
control,  runoff  and  water  flow  retardation, 
erosion  control,  channelization,  and  channel 
rectification  as  well  as  development  and  use 
of  flood  plains  have  destroyed  or  have  the 
potential  of  destroying  the  basic  natural  en- 
vironment and  the  resource  and  other  values 
of  such  flood  plain  areas  and  has  restricted 
the  most  efficient  and  beneficial  utilization 
of  such  areas,  including,  but  not  limited  to: 
their  use  for  floodwater  flowage,  detention, 
and  storage;  conservation  of  sou  and  water; 
scenic,  greenspace,  and  recreational  purposes- 
wildlife  and  timber  production;  nursery,  rear- 
ing, &nd  food  supply  of  fishes;  and  scientific 
and  educational  purposes;  and  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  protect,  de- 
velop, and  where  possible  to  restore,  the  fiood 
capacity  and  resources  of  the  Nation's  fiood 
plain  areas  for  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions through  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
long-range     planning,     development,     and 
management  designed  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  society  from  such  fiood  plain 
areas,    taking    fiUl   and   explicit   account   of 
nonmonetary    and    Intangible    benefits    and 
values  as  weU  as  monetary  and  tangible  bene- 
fits and  values  both  long  run  and  short  run. 
(c)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  effectuate 
the  poUcy  set  out  in  (b)  above  and  to  Insure 
that   the   preservation   of  fiood   plains   and 
their  unique  natural  functions  and  values, 
their  other  values,  and  related  human  uses 
shall  be  equally  considered  and  coordinated 
with  other  means  and  measures  planned  and 
adopted  for  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of   the   Nation's  surface  and   ground 
waters.  It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  State  and 
local  public  bodies  in  effecting  the  policies 
and  objectives  set  out  herein. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  All  Federal  agencies  conducting, 
assisting,  permitting,  or  supporting  construc- 
tion of  water  and  related  land  development, 
urban  and  Industrial  development,  agricul- 
tural development,  highway  development, 
airport  development,  other  construction,  or 
any  related  activity  in  or  on  the  fiood  plains 
of  the  United  States  are  directed  to  give 
priority  consideration  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  fiood  plain  resources  and  re- 
lated values,  and  shall  In  formulating  plans 
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tot  flood  prevention,  flood  control,  flood  rout- 
ing, runoff  and  water  flow  retardation,  drain- 
age, sou  conservation,  erosion  control,  navi- 
gation and  similar  and  related  developments, 
or  for  assisting  in  planning  and  furthering 
such  developments,  select  structural  means 
and  programs  of  flood  plain  management 
that  wlU  preserve,  protect,  and  restore  the 
natiiral  flood  capacity,  soU  conservation,  and 
groundwater  replenishment  functions;  the 
natural  scenic,  inspirational,  esthetic,  and 
recreational  values;  the  natural  commercial 
flsh  and  wUdllfe  and  timber  values;  and  the 
historic,  archeologic,  ecologlc,  and  other  sci- 
entific values  of  fiood  plains  to  the  fuUest 
practicable  extent. 

(b)  All  Federal  agencies  authorized  to 
plan,  conduct,  assist,  permit,  or  support 
through  financial  or  technical  assistance  any 
construction  or  any  activity  In  or  on  the 
flood  plains  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
authorized  to  modify  or  to  require  modi- 
fications of  project  plans  and  are  author- 
ized to  acquire  or  support  the  acquisition 
of  flood  plain  lands  in  fee  or  easement,  to 
withdraw  public  lands,  to  accept  donations 
of  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  or  of  funds  to 
be  used  to  acquire  lands  or  Interests  In  lands 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  to  convey  or 
reconvey  title  to  or  administration  of  any 
such  Unds  acquired  by  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  non -Federal  public  bodies  or 
to  other  Federal  agencies  with  appropriate 
conditions  to  assure  their  availabUity  for 
public  uses  not  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  Act  and  to  effect  such  purposes: 
Provided,  That  such  acquisitions  shall  be 
limited  to  those  which  the  Federal  planning 
agency  finds  will  contribute  significantly  to 
rational  fiood  plain  management  in  harmony 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  notwithstanding  other  provisions 
of  law,  such  acquUltlons  as  are  so  found 
shaU  be  made  at  Federal  cost  and  shall  be 
nonreimbursable. 

(c)    Properties  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  dedicated  In  perpetuity  to  uses 
which     are    compatible     with     intermittent 
flooding  and  which  are  in  accord  with  the 
purposes    of    this    Act,    including    but    not 
limited  to  flsh  and  wUdllfe  propagation,  pub- 
lic outdoor  recreation,  sustaUied-yleld  timber 
production,  scientific  research,  and  scenic  and 
cultural  pursuits:  Provided,  That  lands  ac- 
quired in  easement  estates  may  continue  to 
be  used  for  agricultural,  lumbering,  or  other 
xises  not  Incompatible  with  the  principal  pur- 
poses for  which  the  easement  was  acquired 
If  they  have  been  so  used  within  a  five-year 
period  preceding  the  constimmation  of  the 
easement,  but  they  may  only  be  encumbered 
by  additions  of  buildings,  other  structures,  or 
facilities  that  are  fiood -proofed  in  accordance 
with  Federal  standards  and  they  may  not  be 
newly  cleared  except  in  accordance  with  a 
sustained-yield    timber    management    plan: 
And  provided  further.  That  lands  acquired 
In  fee  which  have  value  to  the  national  park, 
national    recreation    area,    national    wUdllfe 
refuge,  wilderness,  or  wUd  and  scenic  river 
systems  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  administration   in 
such  a  manner  as  he  may  deem  appropriate: 
Provided,  however,  That  any  lands  acquired 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest,  national  grassland,  other  Federal  res- 
ervation, or  State  or  local  park  shall  be  added 
to  and  become  part  of  such  reservation  or 
park,  and  shall  be  administered  by  the  agency 
adminlstermg  such  reservation  or  park  under 
appropriate  conditions  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Federal  lands  acquired  or  withdrawn 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  sbaU  continue  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes  and  shaU  not  be- 
come the  subject  of  exchange  or  other  trans- 
actions if  such  exchange  or  other  transaction 
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defeat  the  initial  purpose  of  their  acquisi- 
tion. 

(e)  Federal  agencies  authorized  by  this 
section  to  acquire  or  to  support  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  shall  not  acquire  lands  by  con- 
demnation for  purposes  of  this  Act  If  such 
lands  are  located  within  any  State,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  which  has  in  force 
and  applicable  to  such  lands  a  duly  adopted, 
valid  zoning  law  or  ordinance  that  conforms 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  order  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be  car- 
ried out,  the  Water  Resources  Council  shaU 
issue  guidelines,  specifying  zoning  standards 
which  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  The  Water  Resources  Council  shall  es- 
tablish such  principles,  guidelines,  standards, 
and  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  administration  of  this  Act  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  administration  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  (82 
Stat.  672),  and  with  the  poUcles  set  out 
therein. 

Sxc.  3.  All  Federal  agencies,  in  planning  for 
the  use  or  development  of  water  and  land 
resources  or  In  considering  applicants  for 
Federal  assistance  or  license  for  the  plannmg, 
use,  or  development  of  such  resources,  shall 
conduct  public  hearings  during  the  formu- 
lation of  plans  and  prior  to  any  Implemen- 
tation of  the  plans  and  shall  obtain  and  pub- 
lish the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  to  the  probable  effects  of  said  use  and 
development  on  the  fiood  plains  prior  to  their 
Implementation.  The  Secretary  shall.  In  the 
light  of  the  declaration  of  policy  and  pur- 
poses set  out  herein,  conduct  investigations, 
report  his  findings,  and  shall  recommend  any 
needed  measure  to  protect  fiood  plains  which 
are  found  to  have  significant  natural  and 
other  values  Including,  where  appropriate, 
his  recommendation  that  the  proposed  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  measures  not  be  car- 
ried out:  Provided,  That  whenever  he  recom- 
mends against  structural  and  mechanical 
changes  to  the  stream  or  fiood  plain,  he  shall 
also  consider  whether  it  is  feasible  and  desir- 
able to  place  such  fiood  plains  in  public  own- 
ership through  acquisition  of  fee  title  or  ease- 
ment, and  to  make  recommendations  to  that 
end.  The  Secretary  shall  make  avaUable  bis 
views,  and  recommendations  within  ninety 
days  after  receipt  of  documents  which  ade- 
quately set  out  the  plans  for  the  project 
proposed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  and  spon- 
sor studies,  surveys,  and  research  related  to 
the  hydrologlc  and  ecologlc  characteristics 
and  values  of  the  Nation's  flood  plains  and  to 
their  management  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  as  a  whole.  This  shall  Include 
research  into  uses  of  flood  plains  in  their 
natural  state.  Including  but  not  Umlted  to 
compatible  uses  for  Industry,  agriculture, 
flood  storage,  groundwater  replenishment, 
and  wUdllfe  propagation. 

Sec.  5.  The  words  defined  in  this  section 
shall  have  the  following  meanings  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  to  wit:  (1)  The  term 
"fiood  plain"  means  lands,  wetlands,  swamps, 
marshes,  bogs,  and  waters  within  the  natural 
or  simulated  natural  once  In  one  hundred- 
year  fiood  frequency  boundaries  of  any  river 
or  stream  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "river  or  stream"  means  any 
fluvial  water,  perennial  or  intermittent. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  includes  the 
flfty  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(4)  The  term  "flsh  and  wildlife "  shaU  In- 
clude birds,  flahes.  shellfish,  mammals,  and 
aU  other  classes  of  wUd  animals  and  all  types 
of  aquatic  and  land  vegetation  upon  which 
these  forms  (ue  dependent. 
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(6)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  shall  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  all  Federal  cor- 
porations and  all  departments  and  independ- 
ent agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  The  term  "Federal  reservation"  means 
national  parks,  national  monuments,  national 
forests,  tribal  lands  embraced  within  Indian 
reservations,  mUitary  reservations,  and  other 
lands  and  mterests  In  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  withdrawn,'  reserved,  or 
withheld  from  private  appropriation  and  dis- 
posal under  the  public  land  laws.  Also  lands 
and  Interests  In  lands  acquired  and  held  for 
any  public  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  authorized  to  plan, 
conduct,  assist,  permit,  or  support  construc- 
tion and  related  water  development  activities 
are  hereby  authorized  to  transfer,  from  funds 
appropriated  therefor,  moneys  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  the  neces- 
sary Investigations  and  reporting  required  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  accept  contributions  and  donations  of 
funds,  lands,  and  other  valuable  considera- 
tions for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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By  1930,  with  the  population  at  5,000, 
Rosemead  was  buzzing.  It  contained  50 
businesses,  a  pubUc  library,  a  doctor, 
several  churches,  and  two  schools. 
Growth  continued  at  a  furious  pace  in 
Rosemead,  as  it  did  throughout  Califor- 
nia in  the  1940's  and  1950's.  until  by  the 
time  of  incorporation  in  1959,  the  popu- 
lation had  swelled  to  16,000. 

Today,  after  14  more  years  of  growth, 
Rosemead  Is  home  to  approximately 
42,000  people.  It  is  a  truly  thriving  com- 
munity, with  a  healthy  balance  of  mdus- 
try  and  commerce,  as  well  as  variety  in 
the  makeup  of  Its  population. 

The  people  of  Rosemead  have  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  during  the  past  14 
years  to  make  the  city  of  Rosemead  a 
vital  contributor  to  the  Nation  as  well  as 
to  the  area  surrounding  the  city.  As  I 
see  the  community  of  Rosemead  contin- 
uing to  thrive,  I  have  great  hopes  for  the 
future  of  this  city. 

A  city  that  has  progressed  so  far  in  so 
short  a  time  surely  will  do  even  better  in 
the  future. 


ROSEMEAD.  CALIF..  OBSERVES  14TH 
BIRTHDAY 


U.S.  TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 


OF  CALIFORNZA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  HON.   BENJAMIN    S.   ROSENTHAL 


Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday,  August  4,  1973,  marks  the  14th 
anniversary  of  the  city  of  Rosemead, 
CaUf. 

The  mcorporation  of  Rosemead  on 
August  4,  1959,  ended  one  era  and  began 
anotiier  in  the  long  and  colorful  history 
of  the  community.  Around  1852,  a  couple 
named  John  and  Harriet  Guess  came  to 
settle  in  the  San  Gabriel  Vsdley.  By  1867 
they  had  purchsised  a  ranch  covering  100 
£u;res  along  what  is  now  known  as  Valley 
Boulevard. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  man  named 
L.  J.  Rose  established  his  ranch,  the 
Rosemead  Ranch,  between  today's  Rose- 
mead Boulevard,  Walnut  Grove  Avenue. 
Grand  Avenue,  and  Shea  Place. 

Other  pioneers  joined  Rose  and  the 
Guesses  in  this  part  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  and  the  community  of  Rosemead 
began  to  develop  around  their  two 
ranches. 

Throughout  the  1880's  Rosemead  con- 
sisted primarily  of  large  ranches.  By 
1920,  however,  Rosemead  had  been  di- 
vided into  small  truck  farming  areas  and 
chicken  and  rabbit  farms.  The  year  1919 
was  an  historic  one  as  it  marked  the 
opening  of  the  first  grocery  store,  with 
two  more  soon  to  follow.  And  this  was 
only  the  beginning. 

Despite  the  objections  of  many  that 
Rosemead  should  remain  strictly  a  resi- 
dential area,  other  busmesses  developed. 
By  1925,  Rosemead  had  its  flrst  news- 
paper and  in  1927  the  Rosemead  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  organized.  The 
First  City  Bank  and  a  post  office  arrived 
in  1928. 


OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  below,  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers considering  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  some  important  material 
relevant  to  the  question  of  U.S.  troop 
levels  in  Europe  and  worldwide.  The  fol- 
lowmg  material  was  prepared  for  heax^ 
ings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Emx)pe, 
which  I  chair,  on  U.S.  troops  levels  In 
Europe: 

A  comparison  of  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  balance  of  payments  which  dem- 
onstrates the  large  role  of  military  ex- 
penditures in  our  balance-of-payments 

deficit; 

Tables  on  burden-sharing  among  the 
NATO  nations,  which  convincingly  show 
the  excessive  burden  borne  by  the  United 
States  for  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe; 

The  estimated  cost  of  U.S.  general  pur- 
pose forces  for  NATO  and  European  con- 
tingencies, by  region  in  fiscal  year  1972 
which  elucidates  the  VS.  contribution 
to  the  defense  of  NATO: 

An  editorial  from  today's  New  York 
Times  favoring  ^|^hased  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from"^urope. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Members  will  ex- 
amine these  tables  carefully  and  their 
Implication  for  American  foreign  policy 
and  the  American  dollar  before  the  de- 
bate tmd  votes  tomorrow  on  U.S.  troop 
levels  overseas. 

The  material  follows: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMPARISON  OF  UA  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
(Millions  of  dollarsi 
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U^  def«M«  txponditufw  ibfoad  D«livwi«s  o>  U.S.  militify  oquipment '       Not  U.S.  miliUry  batenct  a«  paymmts  deficit 
19601965       1970       1971       1972       1960       1965       1970       1971       1972       1960       19^       1970       1971         1972 

SSg;;;;;EEEEEEE;E ^S  ^1  ^  lili  i  S  ''I  'l  'l  ^l  -j  ^jji  ^j  ^i 

'  Under  U.S.  military  agency  sales  contract;  does  not  include  straight  commercial  sales.  .  Includes  European  NATO  countries  plus  Austria.  Spain.  Sweden , Switzerland  and  Yugoslavia. 

THE  ABOVE  SUMMARY  OF  MILITARY  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  IS  INCLUDED  IN  AND  CAN  BE  COMPARED  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  SUMMARY  OF  ALL  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ACCOUNTS 

OVER  THE  SAME  PERIOD 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1971 


1972 


U.S.  Worldwide  balance  of  payments  (current  accounts  and  long-term  capital  flow). 


1,174 


1.S46 


3.03« 


9.281 


9.243 


Source:  All  daU  is  taken  from  Department  of  Commerce  sources  including  updated  figures  supplied  directly  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe. 


BURDEN  SHARING 

DEFENSE   EXPENDITURES  AS  A   PERCENTAGE  OF  GROSS 
NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


1965       1970       1971 


1972 


1965   1970   1971 


1972 


Wfium 3.0  2.7  2.6  2.6 

D«nmark 2.8  2.4  2.5  2.3 

Pfancj 5.2  4.0  3.9  3.7 

West  Germany 4. 3  3. 3  3. 4  3  4 

Gf»«:e 3.6  4.9  5.0  *'.$ 

Iceland . 

Italy-. '3."3 2.'7 2.'9 2.T 

Luxembourg 1.4  .8          .9  10 

Netherlands 4.0  i.  5  3  5  13 

Norway 3.8  3.4  3.4  34 

Portugal 6.2  6.8  6.4  5.9 

Turliev 5. 1  4.5  4.4  4.0 

United  Kingdom 5.8  4  8  5  0  4  9 

Total: 

NATO  Europe 4.55  3.68  3.72  3.64 

EC  NATO 4.56  3.63  3.68  3.60 

United  States 7.6  80  71  6.7 

Canada 3.0  2.4  i.3  2.1 


T"'*'*)' „-.---,- M.2  13.6  14.1  11.9 

United  Kingdom 8.1         7.0  6  8  6  ft 

Total : 

NATO  Europe 10.0  9.5  9.6  9.15 

F.^l'^l?-.- "-S  «•"  8.1  8.1 

United  States 13.7  15.4  13.0  11.4 

Canada 6.1  4.4  3.9  3.8 


Note:  Figures  rounded  to  nearest  10th. 

.«5?''l';!?'  I'^'*'*'  "•'*  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  through 
1971,  AID  estimates  for  1972.  [Tax  Revenues]  OECD,  1973  Edition 
of  "Revenue  Statistics  of  OECD  Member  Countries."  (Defense 
Exp.l  NATO  International  Staff.  (Armed  Forcesl  International 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  (London). 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  U.S.  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  FOR 
NATO  AND  EUROPEAN  CONTINGENCIES,  BY  REGION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

(Costs  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Note:  NATO  Europe"  is  all  NATO  countries  but  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  "EC  NATO"  includes  all  NATO  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  European  Economic  Communitir  as 
of  1973:  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  West  Germany  Italy 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
TAX  REVENUES 


Units 


Region  and  force 


In 
Europe 


In 
United 
States 


ToUl 
cost 


CENTRAL  REGION 


1965       1970       1971  !• 


7.4 
5.6 
10.8 
9.7 
NA 


Belgium g.g  yg 

Denmark 91  57 

France "111"  14  2  113 

West  Germany „           "  13*2  9*7 

?'e«ce ::::  u.!  ^^ 

Iceland 

[t^'y  - ™"""::"'ii."4 i'9 9.*5 

Luxembourg 44  24          2.3 

Netherlands. -?.  11:4  17          8  3 

Nof^ay- 11.2  8.9          8.1 

Portugal 30.2  31.1           NA 

l^'^^V"^ JO-3  23.0           NA 

United  Kingdom... ....„„  19. 1  12  8         13  9 

Total: 

?r*L°.l¥,"''* "-2  '11-8           NA 

EC  NATO 14.1  10  4         10  4 

United  States ^..  30.0  26  1         246 

C»nada 11.2  7.8          71 


Army  divisions: 

*<^'>« 4-1/3  W/3 

Reserve 6 

Air  Force  tactical  wings: 

Active 7  9 

Reserve ""'." 7-1/3 

Antisubmarine  and  anfiair  warfare 

forces  (percent  of  totalV 10  25 

Airlift  and  saalift  forces  (percent  of 

total)i .". 50 


8.250 
2.100 

5,650 
750 

2,300 

600 


Subtotal... .. . ..... .....      19  650 

SOUTHERN  REGION 

Marine  active  divisions/wings I/9         8/9        1  qso 

Navy  active  carrier  task  forces  2  2  2' Zoo 
Antisubmarine  and  antiair  warfare 

forces  (percent  of  total)! 5  10             1000 

Amphibious  and  other  naval  forces  ' 

(percent  of  total)" 7  26              1  100 


■  Latest  figures  available. 

*  Not  including  Iceland  and  Greece. 


Subtotal _• 5  75Q 

T"**' 25.400 


MEN  IN  ARMED  FORCES  PER  1,000  POPULATION 


1965   1970   1971 


1972 


Belgium 1L3  9.8  9.9  9  2 

Denmark ia7  9.0  8.2  8.7 

£;»"«• 11.4  10.0  9.8  96 

West  Germany 7.7  8.0  7  9  79 

tei"::::::::::::::-  "•'  "■'  "•"  "■*  J!:::.«i"^«"'™=? 


ta')'--^- 7.6  7.7  7.7 

Luxembourg it  7  1.6  1.6 

Netherlands. ILO  9.3  &8 

NoO^^y; 8L7  10.6  9.2 

Portugal 16.1  19  3  22.7 


7.8 
1.5 
9.2 
9.0 
18.4 


•  In  U.S.  force  structure;  excludes  escorts  for  attack  carriers. 

Sources:  Charles  L  Schultze  and  others.  Setting  National 
Priorilies:  The  1972  Budget  (Brookings  InstitutiSn.  1971) 
p.  55;  statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R  Laird  iri 
Depaitment  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1971,  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
i«„«J«F^?h'f"-  ('870).  pL  1,  p.  270;  sUtemeel  of  General 
Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
ibid  p.  74j,:  testimony  of  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer  in  CVaR- 
70  Aircraft  Carrier,  Joint  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees,  91st  Cong.  2d  sess  (1970)  d  135- 
The  Military  Balance,  1970-71  (London:  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  1970),  pp.  3-5;  statement  of  William  W.  Kaufmann  in 
Changing  National  Priorities,  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
?iit  ?.?!'|-  i"^  *«•  (l''"^)'  P'-  !•  P-  211-  From  John  Newhous^ 
ton  0  C  W?!**"*  '"  ^'"'^"-  Bfookings  InsUtution,  Washing- 


[Ftom  the  N«w  York  Times,  July  29,  1073] 

TBOOPS  IN  EtTROPX 

For  nearly  three  decades  the  United  States 
has  maintained  an  expeditionary  force  In 
Western  Europe,  which  has  been  blessed  for 
a  generation  with  peace,  prosperity  and  rel- 
ative stability.  So  much  Is  evident  fact;  a 
strange  situation  has  now  arisen  In  which 
this  historical  truth  Is  being  cited  to  sup- 
port both  sides  of  a  debate  resuming  on 
Capitol  HUl  for  the  third  year  running 

The  status  quo  has  worked — don't  tamper 
with  It  That  Is  the  kernel  of  the  traditional 
Administration  argument  that  American 
troop  strength  In  Europe  must  be  retained 
at  Its  present  level.  The  Increasing  circle  of 
critics  argues  that,  precisely  because  the 
military  commitments  of  the  last  38  years 
have  worked  so  well,  the  Job  of  the  American 
garrisons  is  done  and  the  boys  can  be  brought 
home. 

Neither  of  these  arguments  Is  acceptable 
as  the  premise  from  which  to  examine  the 
future  United  SUtes  role  in  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  troops  should  remain  where  they  are  Jtist 
because  they  have  Ijeen  there  for  longer  than 
a  majority  of  Americans  can  remember.  It 
is  certainly  not  enough  to  argue  that  all.  or 
even  a  substantial  number,  of  these  troops 
should  come  home  Just  because  Europe  has 
become  prosperous  and  safe  and  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  seemed  like  such  a  pleasant  fel- 
low when  he  dropped  In  the  other  day. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  James  R. 
Schleslnger,  has  shown  a  new  Administration 
awareness  of  Congressional  sensitivities  by 
conceding  that  the  United  SUtes  might  well 
be  paying  more  than  Its  "fair  share"  of  Eu- 
ropean defense  costs.  Over  6  per  cent  of  this 
country's  gross  national  product  goes  to  ful- 
fill American  commitments  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  he  told  a  House 
committee,  compared  with  a  West  European 
average  of  4.1  per  cent  of  OJIP.  for  defense 
expenditures.  The  promised  effort  to  Increase 
the  European  contribution  will  be  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  Administration's  cam- 
paign to  stall  off  any  major  cuts  In  strength. 
More  important  In  determining  bow  soon 
and  how  much  the  American  force  can  be  re- 
duced will  be  the  tenor  of  the  eagerly  an- 
ticipated East-West  negotiations  to  achieve 
a  mutual  reduction  of  forces  In  Europe, 
those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  well  as  NATO. 
These  talks  are  to  open  Oct.  30  In  Vienna. 

There  mere  fact  of  work  In  progress  can- 
not be  held  as  a  legitimate  reason  to  shun 
all  consideration  of  a  unilateral  American 
cutback,  since  the  talks  may  go  on  for  more 
years  than  anyone  now  cares  to  contemplate. 
AgEdnst  the  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  experi- 
ences. Congressional  critics  have  good 
grounds  for  being  suspicious  of  self-serving 
Administration  pleas  to  delay  action  while 
allegedly  delicate  diplomatic  steps  are  un- 
der way.  An  abrupt  Congressional  move  to 
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force  imllateral  reduction  in  American  forces 
In  E\irope  before  the  negotiations  even  begin, 
however,  is  clearly  not  justified  by  any  ur- 
gency of  circumstance 

The  American  expeditionary  force  In  Eu- 
rope will — and  should — be  phased  down, 
though  certainly  not  out,  over  the  coming 
years  This  must  be  accepted  as  an  Integral 
reality  in  the  self-examination  which  the 
NATO  allies  have  now  undertaken. 

But  the  growing  weakness  in  the  Admin- 
istration's argument  before  the  Congress  Is 
the  inability  so  far  to  present  any  coherent. 
If  necessarily  long-range,  program  for  wind- 
ing down  what  is  portrayed  as  an  almost 
open-ended  commitment  in  perpetuity.  As 
Representative  Rlegle.  Republican  of  Michi- 
gan, warned  Administration  witnesses  at 
Bouse  hearings:  "Policies  that  do  not  make 
sense  to  the  American  people  pnly  increase 
the  mood  of  isolationism  in  the  United 
BUtes." 


WIRIYAMA  MASSACRE— ONLY 
PART  OP  THE  PICTURE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe  It  Is 
heartening  to  see  the  world's  attention 
focused  upon  Portuguese  atrocities  In 
Mozambique,  It  Is  wise  to  remember  that 
what  happened  at  Wlriyama  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1972,  was  not  an  Isolated  Incident 
in  any  respect.  The  African  people  have 
been  subjected  to  slaughter,  torture,  star- 
vation, physical,  and  mental  abuse  since 
the  first  Portuguese  settlers  arrived  on 
the  continent.  Genocide  Is  not  a  word 
which  I  use  lightly  or  rhetorically.  But 
genocide  is  the  name  which  must  be  ap- 
plied to  Portuguese  policies  in  southern 
Africa. 

In  recent  years,  the  Portuguese  Army 
has  used  napalm,  defoliants,  and  bombs 
to  obliterate  the  lives  of  the  African  peo- 
ple. The  methods  and  the  material  may 
be  more  sophisticated  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  but  the  goal  has  re- 
mained constant  for  centuries — genocide. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Catholic  clergy  have  tes- 
tified to  personal  knowledge  of  Portu- 
guese-perpetrated slaughters.  They  felt 
that  they  could  no  longer  remain  silent, 
and  they  have  received  support  for  their 
position  from  the  Pope. 

The  Portuguese  Embassy  has  sent 
every  Member  of  Congress  a  press  release 
dated  July  19.  1973.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Embassy's  statement  never  denies  that 
the  massacre  occurred.  Instead,  it  re- 
lates newsmen's  accounts  of  the  difBculty 
of  locating  the  precise  site  of  the  mas- 
sacre. The  Portuguese  Government  ap- 
parently has  not  asked  its  own  soldiers 
where  the  slaughter  occurred.  I  suggest 
that  they  discuss  this  matter  among 
themselves  before  sending  another  com- 
munication to  the  U.S.  Congre.ss. 

The  Mozambique  Liberation  Front — 
Prelimo— has  Issued  a  statement  which 
places  the  Wlriyama  massacre  In  the 
proper  context.  The  only  context  Is  that 
of  Portuguese  policy  toward  the  African 
citizens.  It  Is  a  policy  of  genocide— 
almost  beyond  comprehension  in  Its  bru- 
taUtjr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  read 
Prellmo's  statement  for  themselves.  I, 
therefore,  Include  It  below : 

Press  Statement 

World  attention  has  recently  been  fo- 
cused— with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion— on  a  report  by  SpanUh  and  British 
priests  describing  the  massacre  by  Portu- 
giiese  troops  of  about  400  Mozamblcan  civil- 
ians In  a  village  In  Tete  Province. 

While  welcoming  the  International  denun- 
ciation and  condemnation  of  this  genocldal 
act,  the  Mozambique  Liberation  Front  wishes 
to  point  out  that  this  massacre  must  not  be 
seen  in  isolation.  In  fact,  massacres  are  the 
common  practice  of  the  Portuguese  troops  in 
Mozambique,  they  are  Inherent  to  the  Por- 
tuguese colonial  system.  As  early  as  1960, 
more  than  600  vlUagers  from  Mueda  in  North- 
em  Mozambique,  were  slaughtered  with 
grenades  and  machine-gun  fire  as,  in  a  peace- 
ful demonstration,  they  demanded  independ- 
ence from  the  Portuguese  authorities. 

Time  and  again,  FRELIMO  has  published 
detailed  reports  of  many  other  large-scale 
Portuguese  atrocities  against  the  Mozamblc- 
an people.  These  reports— some  of  which  have 
been  presented  periodically  to  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission of  Human  Rights — describe  the 
bombing  and  destruction  of  whole  villages, 
plundering,  forced  removal  of  population,  the 
torture  and  murder  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  use  by  the  Portuguese  army  of  chemical 
weapons  in  the  liberated  areas.  Let  us  recaU 
just  a  few  cases: — 

In  June,  1970,  the  Portuguese  troops  ar- 
rived in  the  vUlage  of  Joao,  in  Tete  Province, 
gathered  everybody  they  could  find  (about 
60  people,  among  them  children),  and  told 
them  dig  a  big  hole  "for  us  to  hide  from  the 
bandlto".  The  people,  unaware,  obeyed.  At  a 
certain  point  the  Portuguese  told  the  people 
to  enter  into  the  hole  "to  see  If  all  of  us  will 
fit  into  it".  The  hole  was  still  not  big  enough 
The  people  enlarged  It.  Then  the  soldiers 
said:  "Let  us  try  again".  The  people  entered 
again,  and  now  there  was  room  for  all.  When 
our  people  were  inside,  the  Portuguese 
started  shooting  at  them.  They  killed  all  60 
Mozamblcans  and  burled  them  In  the  hole. 

In  another  vlUage,  in  Xldecunde,  in  Febru- 
ary 1972,  the  Portuguese  soldiers  locked  16 
people — men,  women  (some  with  babies)  and 
children — in  a  house  and  threw  grenades  in- 
side. 18  people  were  killed— among  them  4 
pregnant  women  and  6  babies.  Only  one 
woman  survived,  with  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
blown  off  by  the  grenade. 

On  September  28,  1072,  in  Angonla  Tete 
the  Portuguese  locked  up  about  30  people 
inside  a  house,  set  fire  to  the  house  and  burnt 
all  of  them  to  death.  The  people  were  accused 
of  knowing  the  hide-outs  of  the  PRELIMO 
guerrillas. 

In  early  December,  1972,  as  a  reprisal 
against  FRELTMO's  successful  attack  against 
the  town  of  Tete,  the  Portuguese  troops 
rounded  up  the  neighbouring  villagers  and 
arrested  60  people.  They  were  locked  Inside 
a  house  and  burnt  to  death. 

In  May,  1973.  Rhodeslan  troops  In  Mucum- 
bura  massacred  15  people  from  a  village.  They 
took  others  away  in  their  beUoopters,  and 
they  were  never  seen  again. 

By  the  end  of  1971,  Portuguese  soldiers  in 
Tete  ordered  clvUians  to  leave  their  villages 
and  the  day  when  they  were  on  their  way  to 
other  places,  they  were  attacked  by  helicop- 
ters and  savagely  slaughtered.  On  that  oc- 
casion, several  mothers  were  caught  with 
their  children  and  forced  by  the  Portuguese 
troops  to  crush  their  babies  in  mortars.  (Re- 
ported also  in  the  South  African  newspaper 
The  Star,  November  6,  1971). 

In  our  reports  we  have  also  denounced  an 
infamous  practice  which  has  become  com- 
mon among  Portuguese  soldiers:  killing  all 
pregnant  women  by  ripping  open  their  ab- 
domens with  bayonets  to  take  out  the  fetua 
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in  order.  In  their  own  words,  "to  prevent 
the  birth  of  new  terrorists".  Sometimes  they 
placed  explosives  inside  the  woman's  dead 
body  as  a  booby-trap,  to  kill  other  villagers 
when  they  bury  her. 

More  recently  other  voices  have  also  been 
raised  in  Mozambique,  especially  those  of 
priests,  condemning  these  crimes.  We  recall 
the  overwhelming  evidence  given  by  the 
White  Fathers  Missionary  Congregation,  who 
decided  to  leave  Mozambique  In  May,  1971, 
appalled  by  the  crimes  and  tortxire  inflicted 
on  Mosiamblcans.  In  October,  1972.  a  Portu- 
guese priest.  Father  Afonso  da  Costa,  revealed 
In  a  Press  Conference  in  E\irope,  after  being 
expelled  from  Mozambique,  that  he  had  Ir- 
refutable Information  that  over  one  thousand 
Mozamblcan  civilians  had  been  massacred  in 
Tete  Province  alone,  between  March  1971  and 
May  1972. 

The  colonial  repression  is  worsening  and 
spares  no  one.  In  June,  1972, 1800  people  were 
arrested  in  Southern  Mozambique,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  contacts  with  or  were 
working  for  PRELIMO.  In  January,  1973,  two 
priests  were  Jailed  and  sentenced  by  a  mili- 
tary court  to  terms  of  5  months  and  20 
months  respectively,  charged  with  having  de- 
nounced the  atrocities  of  the  Portuguese 
army.  In  mid-June,  1972,  30  African  Presby- 
terian church  leaders  were  arrested  and 
Jailed;  two  of  them,  the  Read  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  Mozambique,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  local  Church  Council,  were  murdered 
in  jail.  In  announcing  their  deaths  in  De- 
cember, 1972,  the  colonial  authorities  al- 
leged that  they  had  "committed  suicide". 

One  does  not  need  to  look  too  far  to  find 
the  reasons  for  these  acts.  It  is  sufficient  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Portuguese  army  In  Mozambique,  Gen- 
eral Kaulza  de  Arrlaga.  He  has  said  that  "the 
Portuguese  strategy  in  Africa  should  be 
aimed  at  achieving  an  equilibrium  between 
the  black  and  white  population".  After  hav- 
ing hailed  the  export  of  slaves  to  Brazil  as 
a  good  thing,  he  put  forward  the  present 
alms  of  Portuguese  action:  "on  the  on* 
hand,  the  growth  of  the  white  population; 
on  the  other,  the  limitation  of  the  black 
population".  He  could  not  have  been  more 
expUclt. 

It  Is,  therefore,  this  fascist  policy  of  geno- 
cide combined  with  the  desperation  of  the 
colonialist  tnx^s  who  are  suffering  defeat 
after  defeat  in  their  war  against  the  Mozam- 
blcan people,  which  is  the  root  cause  of  these 
bestial  acts. 

This  Is  the  context  iri  which  the  atrocities 
denounced  by  the  Spanish  and  British  priests 
should  be  seen. 

Several  times  we  have  expressed  our  re- 
gret that  the  world  conscience,  the  peace  and 
freedom-loving  people,  have  not  played  as 
effective  a  role  as  they  both  could  and  should 
have  done  in  denouncing  and  condemning 
Portuguese  colonialism.  It  Is,  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  world-wide  reaction  to  the  recently 
revealed  crimes  of  the  Portuguese  colonial 
army  is  an  indication  of  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  true  nature  of  Portuguese  colonialism 
and  of  the  Imperative  need  to  oppose  and 
combat  it. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  REVIEW  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  POLICY  TOWARD 
GAMBLING 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  ICABTLAND 

IN  TSK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  24.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Treasury-Postal  Services  appropriations 
bill  Is  before  the  House  on  Wednesday,  I 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  add 
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$356,000  to  finance  the  Commission  on 
the  Review  of  the  National  Policy  To- 
ward Gambling. 

The  Commission  was  established  pro- 
spectively by  Public  Law  91-452  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1970,  to  become  active  2  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  that  act.  The 
purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  review 
the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
practices  in  controlling  and  taxing  gam- 
bling activities,  to  prepare  a  study  of  ex- 
isting statutes  relating  to  gambling  in 
the  United  States,  and  consider  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  changing 
of  laws,  statutes,  and  practices  regarding 
gambling.  The  statutory  mandate  re- 
quires that  the  Commission  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administrative  action  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  may  make  spe- 
cial interim  reports  as  it  deems  advis- 
able and  must  make  a  final  report  with- 
in the  4-year  period  following  its  estab- 
lishment. The  Commission  terminates 
60  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report. 

The  Commission  comprises  15  mem- 
bers, 4  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  4  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  remaining  7  by  the 
President.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
dates  of  their  appointments  to  the  Com- 
mission: 

COMMISSION  TO  Review  the  National  Polict 
Toward  Oambunc 
membership 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan   (D.  Ark.).** 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D.  Nev.).* 
Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook  (R.  Ky.).» 
Senator  Edward  J.  Ourney  (R.  Fla.).» 
Congressman  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  (R.  Md.)  .• 
Congressman  John  E.  Hunt  (R.  NJ.).** 
Congressman  James  M.  Hanley  (D.  N.T.)  .• 
Congressman     Charles     J.     Carney      (D. 

Ohlo).*»» 
The   public  members  were   appointed  by 

the  President  on  December  23,  1972. 
Chairman — Charles    H.    Morln,    Wayland, 

Massachusetts.  Attorney,  Colson  &  Shapiro, 

Washington.  D.C. 

James  M.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Asbury  Park,  New 

Jersey.   Attorney,   Prosecutor   of  Monmouth 

County,  NJ. 

David  D.  Dowd,  Jr.,  MassUlon.  Ohio.  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  Stark  County.  Ohio. 

Ethel  D.  Allen,  PhUadelphla,  Pennsylvania. 

Physician  and  Surgeon,  City  Councllwoman, 

6th  District,  Pennsylvania. 
Joseph  A.  Olmma,  New  York,  New  York. 

Partner,     Homblower     &     Weeks-HemphUl, 

Noyes,    Chairman    New    York    State    Racing 

Commission,  New  Tork. 

Robert  List,  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Attorney 

General,  State  of  Nevada. 

Charles  F.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia.   Professor   of   Economics,   Washington 

and  Lee  University.  Virginia. 

To  support  the  Commissioners  in  their 
work  a  professional  staff  is  presently  be- 
ing assembled.  The  staff  will  include  an 
executive  director,  deputy  director,  a 
general  coimsel  and  representatives 
from  law  enforcement,  as  well  as  the 
social  sciences,  the  number  of  which 
will  be  limited  to  budget  ceilings. 

The  OflBce  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get has  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  $356,000  for  the  Commission  in  fiscal 
year  1974. 
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'appointed  9/6/72. 
••appointed  10/6/73. 
••  'appointed  2/73. 


Budget  analysis— OMB  proposal  and  to  make  an  interim  report  to  the 

11.1  Permanent  positions $207,000  President  and  the  Congress  in  the  fall  of 

11.3  Positions  other  than  perma-  1974.  This  interim  report  wlU  provide 

11  K  fttw*  '^i::^:,:,V,":^:::Zi:,ll —  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  addlUonal  puWlc  hearings 

11.6  other    personnal    compensa-        ^  ^  to  be  held  on  the  recommendations  of 

12.1  PersonneV  benefltsirrmnrrr     2i!ooo  the  Commission  allowing  the  final  report 

21.0  Travel  and  transportation  of  *<*  reflect  an  awareness  of  the  reaction  of 

persons 31,000  tJie  public  to  the  recommendations. 

23.0  Rent,     communications     and  In  short,  it  will  be  the  work  of  the 

utuities  7.000  Commission  to  discover  the  attitudes  of 

o=-2  ^^"'^  *°'*  reproduction...      16.000  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  gen- 

Mo  ^innn^^n^^-.TinV,; ^^^  ^ral  public  to  its  rccommendations  and 

?f.S  KmenT  "*'"''"'' 7'Z  ^«^  ^  P«>^de  the  meaningful  data 

'  upon  which  the  public  may  ultimately 

99.0  Total 356.000  concem  itself  regarding  this  social  issue. 

-rv.^-^  i»  -  -^-1            J      «  *     J    _.    .  ^^^  further  anticipated  that  there  be 

There  is  a  widespread  call  for  decrimi-  a  second  interim  report  reflecting  those 

nahzation  of  gambhng  as  a  victimless  attitudes  in  the  fall  of  1975.  Therefore, 

crime.  Apart  from  philosophical  or  reli-  the  work  of  the  Commission  must  be  fin- 

glous  corisiderations   two  major  lines  of  ished  by  October  of  1976.  and  to  be  of 

argument  are  offered  to  justify  change:  real  meaning  to  the  President  and  the 

First,  to  raise  pubUc  revenue  and  second,  congress,  it  should  be  finished  by  De- 

to  cut  down  profits  going  to  organized  cember  of  1975.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to 

'^^^r^'    ,^           ^  .  ^       X  .    x^  assemble  the  mechanical  means  of  ac- 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  various  complishing  the  Commission's  work  as 

States  IS  reflected  by  an  Increasing  pub-  soon  as  possible 

Uc  acceptance  of  legalization.  For  ex-  as  a  member  of  this  Commission.  I 
ample,  referendums  by  a  margin  of  7  to  think  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  some 
1— New  Jersey  Ohio.  New  Hampshire,  of  the  proposals  which  are  presenUy 
Maryland.  Washington.  Iowa,  and  Mon-  under  consideration  for  this  Commis- 
tana.  Presently  eight  States  have  lot-  sion.  These  proposals  generally  are  to 
tenes  in  operation.  New  York  City,  three  conduct  a  national  survey  of  law  enforce- 
New  York  counties,  and  Connecticut  ment  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
w  Tif'"    ^.^^  "^  considering  off-track  the  existing  practices  regarding  enforce- 

i ,  ^^^T^'l^  ®'***^  ^^^^  ^°^^®  '■^^^^  ment  of  gambling  laws  through  criminal 

and  10  State  have  dog  racing.  Nevada  has  enforcement  procedures, 

casinos  and  slot  machines.  Calif  ornia  has  m  addition,  we  are  to  examine  the 

card   parlors    and   maiiy   States   aUow  existing  practices  of  the  various  States 

bingo  and  raffles  for  chariteble  purposes,  regarding  the  revenue  aspects  of  taxa- 

In  the  near  future  14  States  are  ac-  tion  of  gambling.  Further,  it  would  ap- 

tively  considering  lotteries;  5  States  are  pear  that  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 

actively  considering  sports  pool  betting,  existing  attitudes  of  the  various  States 

and   many  other   States   are   studying  ^hich    prohibit    and/or    aUow    certain 

casinos     off-track    betting,    specialized  gambUng    practices.    The    Commission 

race  betting  schemes  such  as  the  exacta  may  w§U  find  it  necessary  to  propose 

and  daUy  numbers  game.  It  has  been  uniform  State  laws  as  an  ultimate  rec- 

forecast  that  within  the  next  5  to  10  ommendation 

years  30  States  will  have  lotteries.  Many  to  guide  States  which  are  considering 

others  will  legalize  bingo  and  raffles,  some  widening  legal  gambling  the  Commission 

will  legalize  sports  betting,  numbers,  and  must  prepare  a  study  of  the  revenue 

off-track  betting,  and  several  others  are  which  is  available  through  the  various 

considering  established  casinos.  legalized    experiences    in    this    country, 

PresenUy  m  the  States  56  percent  of  compare  that  with  the  experiences  of 

our  population  are  exposed  to  lotteries  foreign  jurisdictions  and  ultimately  be 

and  85  percent  of  our  population  are  now  prepared  to  comment  upon  the  revenue 

exposed  to  some  form  of  legalized  gam-  impact  of  State-nm  legalized  gambling, 

bling.  ag  ^ell  £is  the  national  advisability  of 

The  Commission  was  created  by  the  such  activity, 

organized  crime  statute  which  Congress  it  is  submitted  that  many  of  these 

passed  in  1970  to  take  stock  of  where  states  are  desperately  crying  for  leader- 

our   Nation   is   and   what  directions   it  ship  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 

should  take  in  the  future  regarding  this  ment  to  provide  the  answers  to  many 

critical  social  issue  of   gambling.  The  questions  regarding  both  revenue  and 

Commission    must    necessarily    decide  the  effect  upon  law  enforcement  and  its 

whether    the    existing   statutes   of    the  conversant  effects  upon  the  social  mores 

United  States  are  in  need  of  change,  and  of  their  population.  In  contemplating  a 

must  necessarily  further  decide  whether  state  lottery,  for  example.  States  want 

the  present  Federal  statutory  and  regu-  to  raise  revenue?  Does  it  stop  iUegal 

latory  scheme  should  be  continued.  For  gambling?  How  do  costs  compare  with 

example,  there  are  existing  Federal  stat-  results? 

utes  which  outlaw  some  of  the  current  Presently  there  exists  principle  con- 
practices  of  the  States  and  by  the  news  filets  between  the  Federal  laws  and  reg- 
medla.  It  must  determine,  among  other  ulations  and  many  of  these  activities  in 
things,  whether  the  States  should  retain  the  States.  Specially,  excise  taxes,  the 
the  right  to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  Federal  Communications  Commission 
gambling.  laws  of  the  Postal  Service  and  the  crlm- 

In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-  inal  Code  of  the  United  States,  title  18 

view  the  existing  practices  in  law  en-  as  enforced  by  the  Justice  Department, 

forcement  and  judicial  administration  provide  real  violations  which  are  pres- 

regardlng  the  existing  statutes  in  both  ently  being  corrected  by  the  States  in  or- 

thls  country  and  in  foreign  Jurisdictions  der  to  carry  out  their  legsJized  gambling 
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fimctions.  It  is  submitted  that  these  con- 
flicts must  be  resolved. 

The  Commission  is  further  to  study 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  statutes 
as  they  exist.  This  Commission  was  pur- 
posely delayed  for  a  2-year  period  in 
order  to  allow  its  study  to  encompass  a 
new  gambling  statute — title  18,  U.S.C., 
1955 — which  was  passed  concurrently  by 
Congress  with  the  statute  creating  the 
Commission.  The  last  statute  completed 
the  cycle  of  Federal  involvement  and 
made  gambling  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  concurrent  with  that 
of  the  States. 

The  Commission  must  study  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  Federal  statutes,  not 
only  In  terms  of  their  possible  infringe- 
ment upon  the  States,  but  also  in  terms 
of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  enforcement 
prohibiting  gambling.  This  cost  must  be 
weighed  against  the  ultimate  resulting 
effect  in  terms  of  tax  dollars  spent.  The 
effectiveness  must  include  the  need  to 
consider  statutory  alternatives,  such  as 
changes  in  our  methods  of  taxation  of 
gambling  activity.  No  one  really  knows 
how  much  income  organized  crime  re- 
ceives from  gambling.  The  corruption  of 
police  and  public  officials  by  gamblers 
is  another  important  concem. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it 
is  vitally  important  to  the  Nation  that 
this  Commission  begin  its  work.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  my  amendment 
to  appropriate  $356,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  work  of  this  Commission. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 
Monday.  JtUy  30,  1973 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
herewith  is  my  July  Washington  report 
and  results  of  the  Minshall  opinion  poll: 

Washdjoton  Repobt,  Jtn.T  1973 
Watergate:  The  Ship  of  SUte  SaUs  On  .  .  . 
Despite  the  pervasiveness  of  the  Issue  and 
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contrary  to  doom-crlers  who  sell  short  the 
sea-worthlneas  of  our  Constitution  In  times 
of  crisis,  the  Watergate  flood  has  not  cap- 
sized our  government — nor  will  it.  Though  It 
rocks  the  boat  temporarUy,  as  witness  the 
dollar  fluctuation  abroad,  the  end  result 
hopefully  will  be  to  Irrigate  some  long  arid 
acres  of  thought  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  .  .  . 
The  Watergate  flood  should  bring  about  a 
welcome  harvest  of  reforms — not  only  in 
campaign  practices,  but  In  a  return  of  con- 
stitutional powers  to  the  Congress  which, 
over  the  last  40  years,  paved  the  way  to 
Watergate  by  abrogating  more  and  more  of 
Its  responslbUltles  to  the  White  House. 

Congress  Is  Hard  At  Work,  far  less  dis- 
tracted from  Its  duties  by  Watergate  than 
headUnes  would  have  you  believe.  Nearly  400 
votes  and  quorum  calls  have  been  recorded  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  alone  as  we 
pause  for  a  breather  at  the  midway  mark  of 
the  First  Session.  Capitol  Hill's  hive  of  com- 
mittees Is  buzzing  with  legislative  activity: 
restructuring  of  foreign  aid,  compalgn  and 
election  reforms.  Import  quotas.  Investiga- 
tions of  the  energy  crisis,  environmental  Is- 
sues, tax  reform  and  dozens  of  other  Impor- 
tant matters,  all  either  under  study  or  due 
for  committee  hearings  this  year.  My  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  continues  to 
meet  In  day-long  sessions  that  will  go  on  well 
Into  late  autumn. 

Silver  Lining  Department— Despite  oiu- 
problems,  Americans  have  much  for  which 
to  be  grateful.  Never  before  In  this  century 
has  the  outlook  been  brighter  for  world 
peace.  Long-time  enemies  are  beginning  to 
communicate  for  the  first  time  In  years  and 
a  heartening  spirit  of  detente  marks  the  new 
relationships  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan  and  China,  India  and  Pakistan, 
Bast  and  West  Germany,  North  and  South 
Korean-even  North  and  South  Vietnam  are  at 
least  talking  to  each  other  ...  At  home,  the 
shadows  of  war  and  the  draft  have  been 
lifted  from  the  lives  of  our  youth,  with 
Selective  Service  mothbaUed  for  the  first 
time  since  1947  .  .  .  And,  despite  inflation, 
Americans  are  more  aflluent  than  ever  before 
Employment  has  risen  by  4.4  million  since 
the  Administration  launched  Its  new  eco- 
nomic policies  m  1971,  the  largest  21-month 
increase  In  history,  more  than  double  the 
long-term  average.  Per  capital  disposable  real 
Income,  the  amount  left  over  after  taxes  and 
adjustments  for  inflation.  Is  up  7.6%,  twice 
the  long-term  average.  Total  output,  up 
11.6%   since  August  1971  shows  the  most 
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rapid  growth  rate  over  a  comparable  period 
In  the  last  two  decades. 

Phase  4,  essentially  a  re-run  of  Phase  2. 
will  embody  much  the  same  controls  that 
helped  dampen  Inflation  between  Novem- 
ber 1971  and  January  1973.  Voluntary  con- 
trols, under  Phase  3,  proved  disastrous,  end- 
ed June  13th  when  the  President  clamped  a 
60-day  price  freeze  that  will  be  supplanted 
by  Phase  4  August  12th.  Phase  4  wUl  con- 
tinue the  6.6 — guideline  for  wage  Increases, 
require  Cost  of  Living  Council  approval  for 
price  Increases  by  major  business  and  In- 
dustry, and  will  add  new  price  ceilings  on 
gasoline,  heating  oU  and  dlesel  fuel.  How- 
ever, the  freeze  on  all  food  prices  but  beef 
was  lifted  in  an  effort  to  prevent  fflture  food 
shortages  and  even  prices  later  on.  Either 
your  pocketbook  or  your  market  basket  wlU 
be  somewhat  lighter  In  the  next  few  weeks, 
but  on  September  lath  the  entire  food  in- 
dustry wlU  be  brought  under  the  same 
Phase  4  controls  as  all  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  .  .  .  Any  system  of  contitds  Is  full 
of  uncertainties.  Even  though  Phase  4  Is 
mandatory,  Its  success  stUl  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  compliance  by  business, 
labor  and  consumers.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Phase  4  package  contained  no  request  for 
an  antl-lnflatlonary  tax  Increase — Instead 
the  Administration  is  placing  heavy  empha- 
sis, as  am  I,  on  holding  down  Federal  spend- 
ing, right  down  the  line.  When  Americans 
are  asked  to  pull  In  their  budgetary  belts  to 
flght  Inflation,  the  Federal  Government 
should  certainly  do  the  same. 

Reminder:  In  addition  to  my  FMeral 
Building  office,  I  have  two  other  locations  In 
the  23rd  District  to  serve  you — 9  to  1,  Mon- 
days through  Saturdays,  at  20939  Lorain 
Road.  Patrvlew  Park,  telephone  333-993S. 
and  1  to  4  every  Tuesday  at  North  Royalton 
City  HaU.  13834  Ridge  Hoard,  telephone  237- 
6686.  The  latter  Is  through  the  cooperation 
of  Mayor  Harry  E.  Loder.  Jr. 

See  the  U.SA.  on  the  flrst  new  map  of  the 
coterminous  (lower  48)  States  published  by 
the  Geological  Survey  since  1961.  Scale  1 
inch  to  40  miles,  this  six  color  map  measures 
54x80,  In  two  sections,  has  Inserts  of  Ha- 
waii, Alaska  and  territories.  Plain  or  buff 
background.  Send  $2.00  In  check  or  money 
order  to:  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  20244.  and  aUow  a  week  to  10  days 
for  processing. 

Thanks  to  all  the  nearly  20.000  of  you  who 
answered  the  Minshall  Opinion  Poll.  Results 
are  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  newsletter. 


Ym 


No 


1.  Do  you  believe: 

(i)  The  President  had  prior  knowledge  of  the  Waterfata 

break-in? ii;  a 

ij?a    7  President  has  dona  a  (ood  Job  in  (oreign 

f  ^H  "I!  ?"" »  «i>odjo"b  iiandiing  domirticaffairi"? Ill 

4.  Should  Congress  further  curtail  spending  to  slow  inflafYony " " "  7g  n 

5.  I(  Congress  does  not  keep  within  the  budget  ceiling,  should  the" 

"fMident  refuse  to  spend  the  funds?  67  0 

.V*  4  economic  controls,  due  in  August,  are  under  stiidVbv'  ' 
the  administration.  Do  you  favor  controls  on: 

(a)  Food  prices «.  „ 

(b)  Rent Ill::"" «2 

(c)  Wearing  apparel I S-2 

(d)  Petroleum  products i. ?»"S 

(e)  Home  appliances "I"!"!""!!"  57  4 


47.6 
23.2 

16.0 
63.8 
10.0 

17.6 


17.4 
19.0 
25.8 
16.6 
27.8 


Undecided 

16.0 
12.6 

10.4 
10.6 
12.0 

15.4 

13.6 
16.0 
13.4 
11. 0 
14.8 

Yts 


No      Undecided 


(f)  Interest  rates 65  4       23  0  11   6 

«>  Conwrate  profiti ,".      64.0       24.6  U. 

(h)  Wages 59.8       27.0  13.2 

'.  If  Ijoth  sides  honor  the  peace  agreement,  do  you  approve  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Indochina,  including  North  Vietnam,  for  recon- 
struction purposes? 17.2       74.2  8.6 

8.  What  is  the  most  important  issue  facing  tlw  Nation  today?  Percent 

(1)  The  economy uk  o 

7)  Watergate III"I""I"IirilII 32'| 

|3)  Law  and  order '.'."'.'.'.'.'.'. '  '"  4*4 

4)  Biased  news  media I.I"!"!!!"!"""" *"  i"« 

,5)  The  environment ..!.!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!           ••"•  ^-^ 

.6)  Indochina 1 I-I.IIII!!!!!!!"!  "g 

(7)  Miscellaneous Illlllllllimillll '  50 

No  opinion ....j"'..'.'.'.'.".".          40 


VOTES    ON    THE    MINIMDM    WAGE 
GIVE  ANSWER  TO  CRYING  NEED 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed  on  the 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to 
$2.20  an  hour. 

I  supported  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease in  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  House  floor. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald 
closely  reflects  my  own  reasons  for  sup- 
porting this  legislation  to  allow  people  to 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty. 


I  urge  President  Nixon  to  sign  this 
fair  wage  increase  into  law. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  July  23,  1973] 

Votes  on  the  Minimum  Wage  Give 

Answeb  to  Crtino  Need 

Looking  through  the  want  ads  and  trying 
to  find  a  handyman  or  a  maid  might  cause 
some  persons  to  discount  the  action  of  Con- 
gress on  the  minimum  wage  as  a  matter  af- 
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fectlng  very  few  people.  Who  In  the  world 
would  be  working  today  for  $1.60  an  hour, 
with  every t)ody  begging  for  help? 

The  aiuwer  is  a  great  number,  more  per- 
haps than  we  realize,  say  employment  of- 
ficials, though  unfortunately  they  did  not 
offer  precise  figures.  Many  of  the  Jobs  In  that 
proliferation  of  want  ads,  for  example,  pay 
only  $1.60  an  hour.  What  Congress  proposes 
to  do  Is  raise  the  floor  to  $2.20  over  a  period 
of  time,  perhaps  as  early  as  14  months.  This 
then  will  boost  the  earnings,  through  the 
ripple  effect,  not  only  of  persons  making  the 
minimum  but  those  now  making  more.  Por 
if  the  lowest  man  on  the  wage  ladder  gets  a 
boost,  so  must  the  man  on  the  second  nmg. 
and  the  third. 

The  result,  warned  opponents,  will  be  more 
unemployment  plus  more  inflation,  which 
shortly  will  discount  the  working  man's 
gains.  That  Is  one  side  of  the  long  and  bitter 
battle  waged  In  Congress  over  the  Increased 
minimum  wage,  which  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate have,  approved.  It  now  goes  to  conference 
but  may  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  other  side  argued  that  the  economy 
would  be  stimulated  by  the  measure,  which 
not  only  raises  the  minimum  but  extends  the 
protection  to  millions  not  currently  covered 
and  eliminates  overtime  exemptions  In  many 
categories. 

It  Is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  figures 
mean  In  weekly  earnings.  At  the  present 
minimum  wage,  a  worker  earns  but  $64  a 
week,  or  $3,328  a  year.  If  he  is  supporting  a 
wife  and  two  children  on  that,  he  is  deep  in 
officially  defined  poverty.  At  the  rate  of 
$2.20  he  would  be  making  only  $88  a  week, 
or  $4,576  a  year.  That  would  put  a  family 
of  four  barely  above  the  poverty  level. 

'Many  on  welfare  today  are  people  who 
work  but  do  not  make  sufficient  earnmgs  to 
support  their  families.  Raising  the  minimum 
and  applying  it  to  more  people  would  move 
the  nation  closer  to  much  needed  welfare 
reform. 

The  objection  about  the  over-all  effect  on 
the  economy  and  the  threat  of  Infiatlon  was 
answered  adequately,  we  think,  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  It  said 
it  "does  not  believe  that  a  successful  antl- 
Inflatlon  program  depends  upon  keeping  the 
income  of  millions  of  American  workers  be- 
low officially  established  poverty  levels." 


HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  HAPPEN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Wilson,  president  and  chief 
executive  oflBcer,  Collins  Radio,  partici- 
pated in  a  panel  at  the  19th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Astronautical  So- 
ciety in  Dallas,  Tex.  On  June  21,  1973. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  his  com- 
ments, I  am  including  his  address  in  the 
Record  for  the  Ijenefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  general  public: 

Address  of  R.  C.  Wiison 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  here  with 
leaders  in  astronautics  from  around  the  world 
in  this  19th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Astronautical  Society.  The  rich  cultural  and 
geographic  diversity  represented  by  the  par- 
ticipants In  this  three-day  gathering  is  sym- 
bolic, I  think,  of  the  global  benefits  that  only 
a  few  farslghted  obsei'vers  could  foresee  even 
a  decade  or  two  ago. 

In  the  last  century,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 
glimpsed  such  a  future  In  his  poem,  Locksley 
Hall,  when  he  wrote : 

"For  I  dipt  mto  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 
could  see. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Saw  the  vision  of  the   world,  and  aU  the 

wonder  that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies 

of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales." 

Today  the  air  commerce  that  Tennyson 
envisioned  Is  a  basic  way  of  life,  even  though 
the  critics  and  the  skeptics  In  the  early  years 
of  aviation  could  visualize  no  practical  bene- 
fits to  manlclnd.  Air  travel  Is  today  being 
supplemented  by  benefits  from  our  activities 
In  outer  space — ^truly  a  realization  of  the 
benefits  that  Tennyson  foretold. 

The  contribution  of  our  investments  In 
space  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  are  cur- 
rently substantial  and  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly with  time.  The  members  of  this  audi- 
ence can  appreciate  the  enrichment  of  life 
on  earth  that  will  ensue — however,  a  recent 
series  of  interviews  with  the  man  on  the 
street  here  in  Dallas  confirmed  the  fact  that 
the  average  citizen  has  little  understanding 
or  appreciation  of  the  space  program.  Specif- 
ically the  space  laboratory  has  considered  to 
be  a  waste  of  taxpayers  money — and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  common  feeling  that  the 
same  money  could  have  been  much  more  ef- 
fectively spent  on  welfare  or  social  programs 
hpre  on  earth. 

•'  Ultimately  we  must  convince  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  space  represent  a  good  In- 
vestment of  current  dollars.  In  order  to  do 
so,  they  must  be  first  Informed  and,  more 
importantly,  oonvmced.  This  will  reqiiire 
that  aU  of  us  who  so  ardently  believe  in  space 
take  the  initiative  in  presenting  the  "case 
for  space"  to  the  public  in  simple  down-to- 
earth  terms — and  even  more  importantly 
that  we  take  the  mitiatlve  to  provide  them 
with  the  goods  and  services  that  bring  them 
personally  mto  contact  with  the  benefits 
from  space  Investments. 

Today  I'd  like  to  attempt  to  cover  two 
areas  of  benefits  from  space — emd  to  present 
those  benefits  in  terms  that  are  salable.  The 
two  areas  are  communication  and  navigation. 
Through  our  history  the  progress  of  mankmd 
has  been  closely  related  to  these  two  fields. 
The  effective  utilization  of  space  potential 
provides  for  major  advances  in  both  fields. 

First  let's  talk  about  communication.  This 
history  of  the  world  Is  full  of  the  violence 
of  man  against  man.  Much  of  this  violence 
came  about  because  of  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion, only  a  few  hundred  years  ago  even  the 
next  town  was  too  far  away  for  understand- 
ing to  develop. 

As  a  result,  city  fought  city  and  state 
fought  state,  as  communication  Improved, 
so  did  understanding.  In  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  single  contribution  of  the  speu:e  pro- 
gram has  been  its  message  to  the  people  of 
the  world  that  all  of  us  mortals  share  a 
fragile  perch  In  space. 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  Impact  of  Sputnik 
I,  beeping  its  way  over  the  world,  or  the  first 
views  of  the  earth  from  the  moon?  Suddenly 
all  of  humanity  could  see  how  small  space- 
ship earth  really  is  and  how  mterdependent 
are  all  of  its  passengers. 

Surely  these  dramatic  communications 
startled  even  the  most  hoetile  mentality  eind 
caused  it  to  reflect  soberly  on  the  need  for 
cooperation  among  mankmd.  In  my  opinion 
much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  peace  on  earth  has  been  due  to  that 
awesome  message  from  space. 

On  a  less  philosophical  plane  there  has 
been  a  continuing  progress  in  communica- 
tion from  one  country  to  another.  The  tele- 
vising of  the  Olympic  Games  from  Mexico  to 
1968  was  an  international  love-ln.  Who  can 
forget  the  emotion  of  the  closing  ceremonies 
when  the  packed  stands  sang  La  Oolon- 
drma — the  Mexican  "Home  Sweet  Home" — 
while  the  athletes  from  all  over  the  world 
danced  and  laughed  together.  How  could 
anyone  who  saw  tmy  Olga  Korbut  perform 
so  magnlflciently  for  Russia  in  the  1972 
games  withstand  her  captivattog  charm? 
President  NUon's  recent  visit  to  Red  China 
gave  most  Americans  a  completely  different 
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and  more  favorable  impression  of  China  and 
its  people  than  any  they  bad  had  before. 

In  Amerioa  the  advent  of  national  televi- 
sion was  a  major  factor  in  enabling  all  of 
US  tf  see  our  country  In  perspective  and  then 
to  Initiate  long-overdue  reforms.  Today  the 
promise  of  satellite  oonununlcationa  Is  that 
of  providing  Instant  live  pictures  and  voice 
communications  to  even  the  most  remote  and 
underdeveloped  corners  of  the  globe.  In  a 
way,  globe  ^>ace  communications  are  analo- 
gous to  the  advent  of  mass  television  In  the 
Umted  States.  Surely  international  social, 
economic  and  political  reform  will  progress 
as  a  result  of  this  escalation  in  understand- 
ing. It  is  one  thing  to  read  a  reporter's  view 
of  the  news  and  quite  another  to  see  and  hear 
the  actual  happenings  for  yourself.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  understanding 
among  peoples  will  grow  rapidly  and  the 
probability  of  conflict  will  lessen  as  a  result 
of  space  communications. 

On  stlU  another  aspect  of  space  oonmiu- 
nicatlon — It  will  permit  economically  feasi- 
ble communications  within  underdeveloped 
ooimtrles  who  cannot  afford  the  vast  invest- 
ment required  to  dupUcate  a  beU  system. 
The  effects  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  life  may 
l>e  gauged  by  one,  among  many,  global  prob- 
lems— the  threat  of  overpopulation.  Here 
communication — the  transmission  of  birth 
control  information — Is  crucial.  Today  we 
have  the  potential  capability  to  communicate 
with  all  of  the  world's  people.  Our  previous 
investments  in  space  have  made  this  possible. 
Before  passing  the  social -political  Impll- 
catlona  of  vpace  oommunlcatlona.  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  reliable  "hot  lines" 
between  heads  of  state  may  serve  as  the  final 
factors  in  heading  off  a  new  world  war,  and 
I  would  point  out  the  obvious  mternational 
tlee  that  will  be  strengthened  by  the  apoUo- 
soyuz  program  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  rendezvous  and  dock 
spacecraft  In  1975.  It  Is  a  measure  of  the 
progress  in  understanding  that  has  be«(>  de- 
veloped between  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— achieved  partly  through  our  space  in- 
vestment— that  a  Joint  q>ace  program  was 
not  widely  accepted  in  both  countries  when 
it  was  first  proposed  by  President  Kennedy, 
but  is  today  an  approaching  reality.  A  recent 
Gallup  survey  shows  the  dramatic  Improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  In  the  manner  in 
which  Americans  view  Ruaala.  Let  me  quote 
some  statistics : 

In  1954 — less  than  two  decades  ago,  75 
percent  of  those  Americans  questioned  held 
a  highly  unfavorable  view  of  Russia.  To- 
day this  has  t>een  reduced  to  only  30  percent. 
In  the  same  span  of  time  those  with  high- 
ly favorable  opinions  of  Russia  Increased 
from  1  t>ercent  to  21  percent. 

And  all  those  holding  favorable  views  In 
varying  degrees  Increased  from  6  percent  to 
34  percent. 

"While  all  of  this  Improvement  in  atti- 
tude cannot  be  attributed  to  space  commu- 
nications, they  have  certainly  played  a  key 
role  in  facllltalng  this  dramatic  change. 

Surely  the  benefit  from  space  In  the  one 
field  of  human  togetherness  has  already 
given  a  value  equal  to  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  total  space  program.  However.  If  that 
isnt  enough,  there  are  very  substantial  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world 

The  telecommunications  field  Is  growing 
rapidly  throughout  the  world.  It's  a  huge 
mternational  activity.  Annual  volume  for 
the  principal  types  of  equipment  is  expected 
to  reach  around  14  billions  of  dollars  next 
year.  The  increasing  economies  of  communi- 
cations through  space  will  escalate  the 
growth  of  that  Industry.  The  recent  decision 
of  Canada  to  Install  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system  illustrates  the  point.  The  cul- 
tural enrichment  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  well  be  Imagined.  Thmk,  for 
example,  of  the  Eskimos  watching  Charles 
Boyer  conductmg  a  tour  through  the  Louvre. 
With  tlie  passage  of  time  the  economics  of 
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space  communications  wlU  continue  to  im- 
prove. The  Space  Shuttle  will  make  it  mom 
economical  to  put  the  birds  in  orbit.  The 
space  station  may  weU  become  a  service 
station  for  communication  satellites.  Power 
supplies  will  grow  even  more  effective.  With 
Increasmg  capability  In  the  sateUites,  earth 
stations  will  become  less  costly.  The  use  of 
microelectronics  will  provide  for  hlglily  re- 
liable, secure  communications  and  the  use  of 
digital  technology  for  both  voice  and  data 
will  make  the  total  system  more  efficient. 

With  all  of  these  factors  working  together, 
the  worldwide  industry  growth  should  ex- 
ceed anything  experienced  in  the  past.  No 
Island  win  be  so  remote,  no  ship  or  airplane 
so  small  that  it  cannot  be  equipped  with  an 
earth  terminal.  At  last,  we  frustrated  sports 
fans  will  be  able  to  enjoy  live  weekend  sports 
on  television  while  flying  to  the  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

Truly  the  economics  of  the  space  commun- 
ication industry  will  be  impressive.  We  in 
America  who  have  made  the  principal  invest- 
ooents  In  space  will  derive  substantial  ma- 
terial benefits  as  well  as  enjoying  the  inner 
satisfaction  that  can  be  derived  from  this 
splendid  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  sale  of  the  products  and  services  to 
equip  the  communication  plant  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  benefits  that  will  accrue. 
Commerce  today  Is  multinational  and  com- 
plex. It  will  grow  more  so  with  the  passage 
of  time.  Think  of  the  economies  and  efficien- 
cies that  will  be  possible  with  the  instant 
availability  of  worldwide  data  and  voice  com- 
munications. Such  communications  can  per- 
mit an  Industry  or  a  country  to  manage 
Itself  much  more  efficiently.  Decisions  can 
be  made  more  promptly  and  more  confidently 
on  the  basis  of  information  easily  retrieved 
and  correlated.  And  by  thus  quantifying 
more  of  the  faotors  that  go  into  a  decision, 
instead  of  relying  on  business  or  political 
Intuition,  the  risk  of  failure  can  be  reduced 
and  bolder,  more  effective  decisions  can  be 
made 

A  simple  example  of  what  good  communi- 
cations can  do  is  in  the  logistics  of  ware- 
housing. If  each  warehouse  must  be  self-suf- 
ficient in  the  area  It  serves,  the  total  in- 
ventory requirement  is  much  greater  than 
when  a  number  of  warehouses  supplement 
each  other  through  well-coordinated  com- 
munication. Slow-moving  items  In  one  loca- 
tion may  be  fast-movers  in  another — and 
stocks  can  be  moved  rapidly  from  one  loca- 
tion to  satisfy  needs  in  another. 

Thus  the  communications  capability  pro- 
vided by  satellltea  will  make  this  a  more 
peaceful,  more  enjoyable,  more  prosperous, 
and  more  efficient  world. 

Another  facet  of  spcM^e  exploration  that  is 
not  appreciated  by  most  of  the  world's  pub- 
lic Is  the  potential  for  substantially  Improv- 
ing worldwide  navigation  even  though  the 
importance  of  excellence  In  navigation  lias 
been  amply  demonstrated  throughout  the 
history  of  mankind. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  first  mariners  to 
use  a  lodestone — or  north-seeker — were  able 
to  sail  in  poor  visibility  when  others  could 
not — a  telling  advantage  In  commerce  or  in 
war.  It  was  the  mvention  not  only  of  the 
magnetic  comp>as8  but  other  navigation  aids 
such  as  the  quadrant  and  the  mariner's 
astrolab  which  were  prerequisite  to  the  age 
of  exploration  in  the  15th  and  leth  cen- 
turies. And  the  man  who  typifies  that  age 
as  much  as  any  of  the  famous  explorers 
was  one  who  never  went  to  sea  but  who 
greatly  aided  the  art  of  navigation — Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator. 

There  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  the 
need  for  Improved  navigation  In  our  modem 
society  as  speeds  Increase  and  the  move- 
ment of  goods  and  people  escalates.  This 
movement  has  become  so  great  that  our  sea 
lanes  and  our  air  lanes  have  become  over- 
crowded. In  order  to  fully  utilize  this  capac- 
ity we  need  to  establish  position  much  more 
accurately,  thus  enabling  us  to  utilize  more 
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vessels  and  aircraft  with  less  spacing  between 
them. 

Por  example.  If  we  can  double  the  number 
of  aircraft  going  across  the  ocean  in  a  given 
air  corridor,  we  can  avoid  the  necessity  of 
using  longer  and  less  economic  routes  to 
achieve  the  same  capacity.  Moreover,  in- 
creased navigational  accuracy  reduces  me- 
andering by  the  ship  or  aircraft  thus  short- 
ening the  voyage  and  saving  fuel. 

Satellites  were  first  proposed  as  an  aid  in 
providing  position  determination  for  ships 
in  a  story  vtrrltten  by  E.  E.  Hale  In  1873  en- 
titled, "The  Brick  Moon."  Hale  envisioned  a 
system  of  four  200-foot  diameter  spherical 
satellites  placed  4,000  nautical  miles  above 
the   earth   in   circular  polar  orbits. 

Although  the  scheme  visualized  by  Hale 
was  not  practical,  we  do  today  have  the 
t^eciinlcal  capability  to  provide  accurate  nav- 
igation from  space.  Let's  consider  some  of 
the  benefits.  The  present  world  fleet  of 
Boeing  747's  amounts  to  200  aircraft.  If  im- 
proved navigation  can  save  one  minute — one 
flying  minute— out  of  every  hour,  the  saving 
would  amount  to  10,000  flying  hours  per 
year  for  a  saving  of  over  $12  million.  The  fuel 
saved  would  provide  the  electrical  energy 
requirements  for  a  city  of  about  94  million 
people  per  year. 

Again  the  world's  civil  airlines  flew  nearly 
41'i  billion  miles  In  1972.  If  Improved  nav- 
igation could  reduce  that  by  one-sixtieth.  It 
would  mean  75  million  fewer  mUes  would 
have  to  be  traveled  to  deliver  the  same  num- 
ber of  passengers  and  same  amount  of 
freight.  In  fuel  costs  and  in  the  number 
of  aircraft  required,  this  would  mean  a  very 
substantial  saving. 

The  FAA  tells  us  that  the  air  carrier  delay 
costs  In  the  United  States  were  $157  mUlion 
in  1969.  and  those  will  increase  to  over  a 
billion  dollars  In  1982.  Improved  navigation 
can  reduce  those  delay  costs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Improvement  that  vrlll  take  place  In 
the  dispositions  of  the  air  travelers.  It  is 
Intolerable  to  contemplate  the  FAA's  projec- 
tion that  the  peak  hour  delays  of  20  to  60 
minutes  at  key  terminals  will  increase  to 
over  two  hours  by  1982  unless  substantial 
Improvement  is  made  In  navigation. 

On  the  oceans,  forecasts  of  the  Increased 
traffic  make  it  imperative  that  more  accu- 
rate navigation  methods  be  developed  not 
only  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices but  to  avoid  accidents. 

Only  seven  years  ago  the  total  volume  of 
petroleum  transported  by  tanker  was  less 
than  one  billion  tons  per  year.  Ten  years 
from  now  it  is  expected  to  exceed  13  trillion 
tons. 

Even  today  we  are  wltnessmg  unaccept- 
able accident  levels.  Durmg  fiscal  1973  more 
than  1 ,300  vessels  of  more  than  300  tons  each 
were  mvolved  in  collisions  or  groundings. 
The  disastrous  grounding  of  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon In  1967  focused  public  attention  on  the 
rlsmg  danger  from  collision  or  stranding  of 
vessels  carrying  hazardous  materials.  A  major 
part  of  the  solution  lies  In  Improved  naviga- 
tional accuracy.  Already  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II,  using  navigational  aid  from  NAVSAT, 
has  obtained  positional  accuracy  v«rithm  the 
length  of  the  vessel,  or  approximately  1.000 
feet.  Her  captain  has  said  that  this  mcreased 
navigational  accuracy  by  satellite  has  meant 
a  saving  of  $40,000  worth  of  fuel  per  year. 

Even  this  kind  of  accuracy  will  doubt- 
less Improve  with  time.  With  such  accuracy 
we  can  quickly  see  the  possibilities,  both  in 
Increased  traffic  and  safety.  In  safety,  in 
avoidance  of  delay.  In  the  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  equipment.  In  reduced  use  of  fuel 
and  materials  resources,  savings  can  be  ef- 
fected. 

Let's  take  Just  one  small  facet.  The  Ameri- 
can Maritime  Admmistration  estimates  that 
celestial  position  fixing  Involves  380  hours 
annually  per  ship.  On  a  United  States  fiag 
ship,  this  represents  about  $2,800.  The  com- 
mission has  estimated  that  the  yearly  bene- 
fit that  Ideallstlcally  could  l)e  achieved  by 
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1976,  using  automated  satellite-derived  navi- 
gation information,  is  between  $600  thousand 
and  $1.4  million  for  all  n.S.  ships. 

In  the  world  of  pleastire  boating  and 
pleasure  flying  safety  and  economy  can  be 
substantially  Improved.  Rescue  operations  of 
all  kinds  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
ability  to  quickly  and  accurately  locate  the 
aircraft,  ship,  or  exploration  party  that  is  in 
trouble. 

In  the  realm  of  ecology.  It  may  l3e  possible 
to  establish  a  system  to  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately locate  forest  fires  in  their  early  stages. 
Prompt  action  can  be  taken  to  extinguish 
them  with  resultant  savings  to  our  economy 
and  to  our  environment. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  bene- 
fits to  mankind  from  Improved  communica- 
tions and  navigation  will  prove  to  be  far 
greater  than  all  of  the  money  expended  to 
date  on  space  programs.  The  story  on  com- 
mumcatlons  benefits  alone  is  imperative 
and  should  l>e  readily  saleable  tiiroughout 
the  world.  Our  selimg  Job  will  become  ever 
easier  as  time  goes  by  and  coordinated  ef- 
forts by  Government  and  industry  provide 
continually  Improving  communications  ca- 
pability. Pec^le  will  be  able  to  directly  relate 
to  space  communication  advantages.  T^) 
Americans,  the  nightly  weather  forecast  on 
television  is  not  complete  without  a  satel- 
lite picture  of  the  weather  formations.  An 
increasing  percentage  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation wUl  tiave  dally,  tangible  reminders  of 
the  benefits  of  space  communication.  The 
appeal  of  these  Improved  communications 
can  be  universal  and  can  be  sold  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population  from  the  loftiest 
philosophers  and  most  dedicated  scientists 
to  the  teenagers  in  Korea  who  want  to  watch 
the  Rolling  Stones. 

The  potential  benefits  from  navigation  are 
also  very  substantial.  However,  imllke  com- 
munications, they  are  not  avauable  here  and 
now.  While  we  can  do  a  good  selling  Job  in 
the  abstract,  it  will  take  action  to  make  the 
benefits  real  and  thus  to  really  convmce  the 
public.  The  first  action  which  appears  vitally 
needed  Is  a  government  decision  to  establish 
an  effective  operating  satellite  navigation 
system.  Industry  must  then  provide  the 
hardware  and  software  that  will  give  tangi- 
ble benefits  to  a  broad  cross  section  of  peo- 
ple from  air  travelers  to  weekend  sailors  and 
nature  lovers. 

In  my  opening  comments.  I  mdicated  that 
in  order  to  make  it  happen  we  needed  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  value  of  space  m- 
vestments  through  down-to-earth  selling 
and  through  the  development  of  the  tangi- 
ble benefits  to  which  people  can  relate.  Addi- 
tional research  and  quiintlflcation  would 
permit  the  formulation  of  a  much  harder 
hitting  merchandising  presentation  than  I 
have  been  able  to  present  today.  This  asso- 
ciation may  wish  to  undertake  a  project  of 
putting  together  the  total  story  of  space 
benefits — and  translating  them  mto  lan- 
guages that  appeal  to  various  elements  of  our 
population  m  earthly  terms. 

Even  more  Important  than  a  sslimg  Job  Is 
the  active  development  of  appropriate  goods 
and  services.  Through  our  combined  efforts, 
in  concert  with  ovur  governments,  we  can  ex- 
psoid  present  capability  and  provide  new 
benefits.  Surely  it  is  within  our  combined 
capability — let's  take  the  necessary  actions — 
let's  make  it  happen. 


NEW  CITY  GOVERNMENT  POR 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  15  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  District  Committee 
and  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a 
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clean  bill,  H.R.  9682.  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Government  and  Oovem- 
mental  Reorganization  Act. 

After  6  months  of  intensive  work  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, chaired  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams) 
and  an  additional  month  of  extensive 
markup  by  the  full  committee,  this  bill 
represents  a  comprehensive  proposal  for 
major  reforms  in  the  operation  of  the 
District's  government  as  well  as  provid- 
ing self-government  for  the  residents  of 
the  city. 
The  key  provisions  of  H.R.  9682  are: 
First.  An  elected  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil composed  of  13  members;  •' 
Second.  Establishment  of  a  high-level 
commission  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
pointment of  judges ; 

Third.  Significant  incorporation  of 
many  recommendations  of  the  Nelsen 
Commission  including: 

Establishment  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  as  the  central 
planning  agency  for  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Transfer  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  and  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  the  city  government. 

Establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
financial  management  system  for  all  gov- 
ernmental operations. 

Fourth.  Provides  a  multiyear  authori- 
zation in  amounts  appropriated  by  Con- 
gre^  lor  a  lump-simi  Federal  payment. 
Fifth.  Grants  to  the  city  for  the  first 
time  the  authority  to  borrow  funds  out- 
side of  the  Department  of  the  Treastuy. 
Sixth.  Prohibits  the  taxation  of  per- 
sonal income  of  nonresidents — com- 
muter tax. 

While  this  bill  grants  to  the  city  the 
power  to  control  local  problems  and  local 
Issues,  the  bill  affirms  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  any  time 
with  respect  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  with 
the  solid  support  of  most  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. 

This  support  Is  occasioned  by  the  hard 
work  of  the  committee  and  the  full  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  all  problems 
and  Issues  which  a  self-determination 
measure  initially  encompasses.  This  bill 
is  a  result  of  much  deliberation  and  com- 
promise and  it  is  my  feeling  that  most 
points  of  view  and  alternatives  have  been 
aired  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  re- 
flected in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  appeal  to  all  Members  of  this  House 
to  examine  closely  this  bill  and  am  hope- 
ful that  such  examination  wUl  lead  to  a 
respect  for  the  theory  and  thnist  of  the 
bUl  and  will  lead  to  swift  passage  by  this 
House. 
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colleagues  an  article  on  the  annual 
Stephen  Collins  Foster  Music  Camp  held 
at  Eastern  Kentucky  University.  This  ac- 
count appeared  in  the  London.  Ky  .  Sen- 
tinel-Echo for  July  12,  1973. 

Camps,  such  as  that  held  at  Eastern 
give  young  people  an  opportunity  to 
learn  a  broad  range  of  musical  skills  and 
to  benefit  from  the  expert  advice  of  col- 
lege-level instructors.  Each  participant 
is  also  given  a  chance  to  study  that  as- 
pect of  music  most  interesting  to  him, 
whether  it  be  woodwind  ensembles,  brass, 
or  percussion  arrangements. 

In  sponsoring  this  38th  annual  retreat. 
Eastern  Kentucky  University  continues 
Its  fine  record  of  public  service.  In  chal- 
lenging young  minds,  it  helps  create  a 
greater  interest  in  the  quest  for  knowl- 
edge, and  in  showing  high  school  age< 
youth  a  glimpse  ftt  univeristy  life,  their 
entrance  into  the  world  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  made  a  little  easier 

The  article  follows: 

Foster  Mttsic  Campous  B4ix  Work  amd 
Plat 


July  30,  1973 


ANNUAL  MUSIC  CAMP  AT  EASTERN 
KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KENTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mi.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  share  with  my 


(By  Pawi  Conley)  I 

Summer  Is  tradltlonaUy  a  time  for  kids  to 
relax  and  recuperate  from  the  rigors  of 
school.  But  for  the  students  who  are  at- 
tending the  38th  annual  Stephen  Ckdllns 
Poster  Music  Camp  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
university,  the  classes  and  work  are  not  auita 
over.  ^ 

High  school  students  from  all  over,  Includ- 
ing Hawaii  and  Germany,  come  to  the  camp 
to  learn  about  music  and  work  with  coUege 
faculty  members.  Some  say  the  camp  tent 
exactly  what  they  expected,  while  others 
know  how  much  work  it  was  gotag  to  be. 

The  days  for  the  campers  start  at  7  ajn 
with  reveille  and  a  general  clean-up  of  rooms' 
Breakfast  is  next  at  7:30.  but  the  real  work 
starts  at  8:30  when  rehearsals  begin  for  the 
band  members. 

After  a  two-and-a-half  hour  workout  with 
camp  director  John  C.  Lawson,  who  Is  also 
an  assistant  professor  of  music  at  EKU.  the 
students  go  to  class,  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The 
class  Is  music  fundamentals,  or  theory  class 
according  to  the  campers. 

"It  used  to  be  required,"  said  Mr.  Lawson 
commenting  In  the  class.  "But  we'd  rather 
have  a  class  of  12  interested  students  than 
25  who  were  not."  explammg  why  the  class 
Is  no  longer  mandatory. 

Tammy  Moores,  a  sophomore-to-be  at 
Richmond's  Madison  Central  High  School 
says  she  goes  because  she  is  interested  In 
music.  A  trumpet  player,  Miss  Moores  goes  to 
aU  the  classes  because  she  hopes  to  major  In 
music  when  she  comes  to  coUege  at  EKtT. 

Although  she  had  grown  up  hearing  about 
the  camp  while  living  in  Richmond,  she  was 
not  really  prepared  for  all  the  work  that  goes 
along  with  the  camp.  But.  she  says,  "It's 
worth  it.  I'm  learnmR  a  lot."  Miss  Moores 
also  feels  that  the  camp  Is  a  "lot  more  fim" 
than  school. 

The  rest  of  a  camper's  day  goes  something 
like  this:  theory  classes  last  for  an  hour-and- 
forty-flve  minutes,  then  there  is  a  break  for 
lunch. 

After  lunch  It's  back  to  work  again  with 
rehearsals  for  the  small  ensembles  and  the 
orchestra  woodwind  sectionals,  on  alternat- 
ing days.  The  orchestra  practices  for  an 
hour-and-a-half  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
there  is  the  chamber  music  group,  for  all  who 
are  interested  In  that  sort  of  thtog. 

There  is  a  little  time  for  relaxation,  how- 
ever, from  3:30  to  6  in  the  afternoon.  This 
time  Is  scheduled  for  recreation,  which  could 
mean  a  trip  to  downtown  Richmond  with 
special  permission,  or  a  trip  to  the  campus 
bookstore  to  look  for  an  EKU  sweatshirt  or 
jersey  to  take  home  as  a  souvenir  of  a  month 
of  bard  work. 


Dinner  comes  next,  with  stage  band  re- 
hearsals following  that  from  8  to  7:30  in  the 
evening.  Then,  the  evening  program  goes  mto 
effect,  which  Includes  everything  from  swim- 
ming parties  to  voUeybaU  games  with  the 
music  facxUty,  which  the  students  won 
There  was  also  a  softbaU  game  the  first  week' 
which  the  instructors  won. 

Other  evening  events  Include  concerts  re- 
citals or  trips  which  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  attend. 

Saturdays  are  much  the  same  as  other  days 
at  the  Poster  Music  Camp.  There  is  no  sleep- 
ing  late  for  the  orchestra  or  band  who  alter- 
nate early  morning  rehearsals  every  week 
Whoever  gets  the  early  bid  one  week,  gets  to 
sleep  an  extra  two  hours  the  next  week  be- 
fore gomg  to  rehearsal. 

UsuaUy  summer  means  a  chance  for  school 
aged  kids  to  swim,  get  a  good  tan.  play  som« 
tennis  or  Just  catch  up  on  some  much 
needed  sleep.  But  for  Poster  Music  Camp 
students  summer  means  a  chance  to  work 
with  college  professors,  a  chance  to  meet  new 
people  and  a  chance  to  learn  about  music 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  PLANNING 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALxroamA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently 
the  Watershed  ProtecUon  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act— Utle  16.  section  1008— 
is  worked  in  such  a  way  In  respect  to  giv- 
ing planning  consideration  to  fish,  wild- 
life and  the  environment  that  it  is  like 
giving  the  fox  veto  authority  over  the  in- 
stallation of  safeguarding  mechanisms  at 
the  henhouse. 

Typically,  plan  formulation  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  utilizes  fish,  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation benefits  to  help  justify  the  proj- 
ect. However,  actual  projects  again  do  not 
provide  adequate  access  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  give 
fish,  wildlife  and  the  environment  equal 
consideration  with  other  project  objec- 
tives during  plan  formulation  and  will 
insure  adequate  public  access  to  realize 
the  benefits  projected  during  project 
justification. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  this  bill  in  the 
record: 

HJl  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Plood  Prevention  Act  to  Incorporate 
construction  and  operation  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in 
works  of  Improvement  authorized  under 
that  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
12  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Plood 
Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1008)  is  amended  to 
readasfoUows: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Construction  and  Mjeratlon 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  shaU  be  incorporated,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661  et 
aeq.)  in  works  of  improvement  authorized 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Pish  and  Game 
Agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  project  U 
located.  shaU  Jointly  decide  on  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  measures  proposed  under 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  for 
Incorporation  into  works  of  Improvement. 
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"(b)  Access  for  fishing,  hunting,  and  other 
outdoor  recreation  by  the  public  to  reservoirs 
constructed  under  this  Act  shall  be  provided 
to  Insure  the  maximization  of  project  himt- 
Ing,  fishing,  and  other  outdoor  recreation 
Deneflts.  Less  than  full  public  access  may  be 
provided  in  cases  where  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  agree  that  limita- 
tion of  such  access  Is  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable in  accordance  with  the  piurpoees  of 
this  Act  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act." 


A  VICTIM  NATION 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both 
frightening  and  depressing  to  know  that 
the  June  30  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  figure 
heroin  users  now  at  626.000  with  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $18  million  daily  to  sup- 
port their  addiction.  Obviously  this  must 
and  does  lead  to  crime  to  support  their 
habit.  A  special  task  force  report  this 
yesu-  submitted  to  the  criminal  law  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Drug  Abuse  Council  further  con- 
cluded: 

The  United  States  has  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  heroin  addicts  in  the  world  and 
represents  the  world's  most  lucrative  market 
for  all  kinds  of  opiates. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  responsive  as  always  to  con- 
gressional concern,  provided  authority 
for  the  President  to  make  the  decision  to 
cut  ofT  foreign  assistance  when  recipient 
countries  were  found  remiss  in  efforts  to 
prevent  the  tmlawful  disposal  of  drugs 
produced  in  their  coimtry  from  reaching 
the  United  States.  Under  that  amend- 
ment the  President  can  cut  off  foreign 
aid  when  he  determines  that  a  country 
has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  and  other  controlled 
substances — as  defined  by  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Control 
Act  of  1970 — produced  or  processed,  tn 
whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country,  or 
transported  through  such  country,  from 
being  sold  Illegally  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  coimtry  to  U.S.  Government 
personnel  or  their  dependents,  or  from 
entering  the  United  States  unlawfully. 

Despite  the  intensity  of  our  dnig  prob- 
lem the  President  has  never  used  this 
provision,  which  I  believe  Is  an  important 
weapon  In  the  fight  to  control  drug  abuse 
in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  the  news- 
paper article  of  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
the  Afghan  farmers  who  are  harvesting 
a  bumper  crop  of  opium  poppies  on  land 
newly  developed.  Irrigated,  with  U.S. 
foreign  aid.  No.  the  money  was  not  in- 
tended for  that  purpose,  but  that  is 
where  it  wrait.  The  same  article  men- 
tioned the  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  Afghan  Government  in  curbing  the 
growth  of  the  opium  poppy  or  in  push- 
ing farmers,  traffickers,  and  smugglers  to 
cease  this  activity.  Supposedly,  a 
"threat"  of  the  removal  of  foreign  aid 
was  transmitted.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
threat  is  enough  and  I  think  It  Is  time 
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we  take  decisive  SM:tIon.  There  are  those 
In  this  country  urging  strong  penalties 
for  drug  traffickers  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  consider  such 
action  if  we  do  not  deal  firmly  with  those 
countries  which  produce  the  basic  in- 
gredient, opium  poppies,  and  then  allow 
trafficking  internationally. 

The  committee  bill  does  offer  a  large 
dose  of  persuasion  in  the  form  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  countries  to  help  them 
combat  the  drug  problem;  the  bill  helps 
them  isolate  the  disease  and  eliminate 
the  crop  that  causes  it  in  the  amount  of 
$50  million  for  international  narcotics 
control  In  etu:h  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is 
enough.  It  has  not  proven  to  be  so  far, 
and  I  believe  that  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress whose  constituents  are  daily  victims 
of  drug  traffic  will  recognize  the  need  for 
and  support  this  legislation.  What  we 
have  is  a  national  problem,  even  though 
some  areas  of  the  coimtry  may  escape  the 
epidemic  quality  that  drug  abuse  reaches 
In  our  large  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  time  for 
straight  talking  and  straight  thinking. 
We  have  offered  these  countries  a  large 
carrot  in  assistance  and  I  believe  we 
must  back  that  up  with  an  equally  ob- 
vious stick.  I  would  hope  the  President 
would  act  more  forcefully. 

Some  will  say  that  this  will  have  no 
effect  on  those  countries  which  do  not 
receive  foreign  aid.  That  is  certainly  true, 
but  hardly  to  the  point  since  two-thirds 
of  the  "Golden  Triangle."  namely,  Thai- 
land and  Laos  both  do  receive  foreign  as- 
sistance and  the  Golden  Triangle  is  a 
major  source  of  opium. 

I  would  ask  why  we  should  condone 
with  foreign  assistance  funds  the  in- 
ability of  countries  to  police  illicit  drug 
production,  when  the  results  of  that  fail- 
ure are  felt  so  severely  here  in  the  United 
States?  Do  we  not  encourage  such  apathy 
and  Inefficiency,  not  to  say  as  we  should 
also,  corruption,  by  our  accepting  atti- 
tude? 

Two  years  ago  a  gentleman  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  Department  of  Justice,  made 
a  statement  I  have  not  forgotten.  He  told 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that: 

The  United  States  Is  a  victim  nation  In 
the  heroin  traffic.  With  aU  the  determina- 
tion and  resources  of  the  Government,  with 
all  the  support  of  the  American  people  and 
our  State  and  local  police  and  courts,  the 
problem  can  never  be  solved  on  a  completely 
domestic  basis. 

And  he  was  so  right:  we  are  still  a  vic- 
tim nation  and  only  decisive  action  will 
change  that  fact. 

A  staff  survey  team  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  January  of  this  year 
issued  a  report  dealing  with  United 
States  and  Southeast  Asian  countries  ef- 
forts against  the  international  drug  traf- 
ficking. They  recommend  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  "apply  diplo- 
matic and  economic  pressures  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  In  South- 
e&st  Asia  to  Insure  that  there  Is  no  weak- 
ening of  narcotics  suppression  efforts 
which  have  been  started."  They  also  rec- 
ommended that  where  conclusive  evl- 
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dence  showed  high  ranking  or  Influential 
figures  involved  in  narcotics,  the  U.S. 
Government  should  strongly  urge  those 
governments  to  prosecute  such  individ- 
uals more  vigorously  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  And  then  they  con- 
cluded: 

If  these  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  the  United 
States  should  terminate  all  economic  and 
mUitary  assistance  to  that  country. 

That  Is  exactly  the  stand  I  take  today. 
If  these  countries  do  not  stem  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  narcotic 
drugs,  then  foreign  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  should  be  removed.  Somehow  we 
must  quarantine  the  American  people 
from  further  infection  with  a  drug  cul- 
ture which  destroys  and  wastes  lives, 
ravages  families,  produces  crime  and 
corruption,  and  weakens  our  society. 


FINDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  May  of  1969.  has  recently  dis- 
banded and  Issued  Its  final  reports.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Members'  attention 
to  one  of  these  reports,  "Drugs  In  Our 
Schools." 

I  believe  that  drug  abuse  among  our 
youth  Is  one  of  the  most  important  Is- 
sues the  committee  investigated.  In  hear- 
ings held  in  New  York,  Miami,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles the  committee  heard  testimony 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  drugs  are 
being  bought,  sold,  and  abused  by  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation's  schools. 

Testimony  was  heard  from  public 
school  representatives,  media  represent- 
atives, police,  personnel  of  drug  abuse 
programs,  representatives  from  court 
systems,  students,  and  various  medical, 
technical,  scientific,  and  social  science 
experts.  Both  witnesses  and  members  of 
the  committee  have  described  the  prob- 
lem as  one  that  demands  the  full  co- 
operation of  State.  local,  and  Federal 
governments. 

The  severity  of  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem was  identified  in  detail  by  the  com- 
mittee's exsunination.  Findings  show 
that  youth  who  become  involved  in  drugs 
come  from  every  racial,  religious,  socio- 
economic, and  geographic  segment  of  our 
society.  While  there  are  many  reasons 
why  yoimg  people  experiment  with 
drugs,  the  most  important  factors  initi- 
ally are  probably  peer  pressure  and 
curiosity.  It  seems  that  young  people 
continue  to  take  drugs  because  they  like 
the  pleasurable  sensations  that  the  drugs 
bring  on. 

While  many  young  people  experiment 
with  drugs  and  do  not  become  regular 
users,  statistics  show  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  our  school-age  youth  are 
using  large  amounts  of  drugs  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  A  survey  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  cov- 
ering 25  schools  located  In  different  areas 
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of  the  country,  indicates  that  every  ma- 
jor section  of  the  country  has  a  serious 
drug  problem  among  Its  youth.  The  sur- 
veyed schools  ranged  from  economically 
deprived  inner-city  schools  to  affluent 
suburban  schools,  with  broad-based  stu- 
dent bodies  from  all  major  racial,  reli- 
•Tious,  and  socioeconomic  groups  In  the 
coimtry. 

According  to  a  1971  FBI  report,  nar- 
cotic arrests  of  young  people  under  the 
age  of  19  had  Increased  765  percent  diu*- 
ing  the  preceding  5-year  period.  In  the 
preceding  3-year  period,  over  432.000 
teenagers  had  been  arrested  for  crimes 
Involving  drugs.  In  that  period,  drug  ar- 
rests among  yoimg  people  Increased  from 
109.000  per  year  to  172.000  per  year.  Cali- 
fornia was  the  only  State  in  the  Nation 
to  show  a  decrease  in  youthful  drug  ar- 
rests in  the  1969-71  period.  In  view  of 
these  statistics,  the  need  for  drug  edu- 
catiCHial  and  rehabilitational  programs 
became  most  evident  to  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  overproduction  of  harmful  drugs 
by  drug  manufacturers,  as  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  drug  abuse  among  young 
people,  soon  became  a  chief  concern  of 
the  committee.  Under  investigation,  the 
direct  connection  between  overproduc- 
tion by  legitimate  firms  of  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  tranquilizers,  and 
other  drugs,  and  the  growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse  was  revealed.  Legitimate 
companies  manufacture  90  percent  of 
the  drugs  in  the  illegal  market,  and  there 
are  three  to  four  times  as  many  young 
people  using  amphetamines  and  barbit- 
urates as  there  are  using  heroin. 

For  example,  there  are  only  two  recog- 
nized desirable  medical  uses  for  amphet- 
amines— the  treatment  of  narcolespy 
and  hyperkinesis  in  children,  both  rare 
diseases.  While  only  1  million  doses  per 
year  are  needed  for  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  there  were  3  billion 
amphetamines  produced  and  consiuned 
in  the  country  in  1969.  In  1970,  the  com- 
mittee introduced  legislation  to  establish 
quotas  on  the  production  of  ampheta- 
mines, and  finally,  in  1973  the  Govern- 
ment forced  manufacturers  to  cut  back 
their  production  by  82  percent — even  this 
cutback  permits  companies  to  produce 
a  surplus  of  amphetamines. 

Committee  investigations  revealed  that 
barbiturate  abuse  is  an  even  more  serious 
problem.  There  were  over  5  bUlion  bar- 
biturates produced  in  1970 — a  43  per- 
cent increase  over  the  prior  year.  At 
this  level  of  production,  there  are  enough 
barbitiu^tes  produced  to  permit  every- 
one in  this  country  to  commit  suicide 
twice.  As  many  as  30  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents had  used  barbiturates  in  some  of 
the  schools  studied. 

Recently,  the  Justice  Department  has 
rescheduled  nine  barbiturates,  having  a 
high  potential  for  abuse,  from  schedule 
in  to  the  more  strict  controls  of  sched- 
ule 11,  thereby  limiting  the  quantity  that 
can  be  legally  produced.  The  committee 
has  further  asked  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  require  manufacturers  to  docu- 
ment an  existing  medical  need  for  their 
production  levels. 

Committee  investigation  has  also  re- 
vealed a  possible  connection  between 
drug  advertising  and  drug  abuse  and  has 
further  determined  that  "there  is  suf- 
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flclent  reason  for  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  impcu;t  of  advertising  on  drug  abuse 
by  the  yoimg." 

Over  $211  mllllcm  is  spent  annually  by 
drug  manufacturers  to  convince  the 
American  pubUc  of  the  Importance  of 
drugs  in  their  daily  lives.  One  in  every 
six  television  advertisements  is  a  drug 
advertisement — the  effect  of  this  adver- 
tising on  young  people  is  undoubtedly 
substantial. 

The  Code  Review  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  has 
adopted  new  guidelines  for  drug  adver- 
tising which  will  go  into  effect  in  Sep- 
tember 1973.  Regardless  of  the  effective- 
ness of  this  effort  at  self-regxilation,  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  Con- 
gress monitor  drug  advertising  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  it  may  in  the 
future  contribute  to  drug  abuse. 

In  recognition  of  these  problems,  the 
committee  has  made  the  following  initial 
and  basic  recommendations : 

First,  every  school  board  in  the  country 
should  develop  a  well  conceived  plan  di- 
rected at  ending  drug  abuse  in  the 
schools.  Each  school  district  should  InsU- 
tute  programs  of  instruction  for  its 
teachers  whereby  the  teachers  are  thor- 
oughly educated  in  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems germane  to  the  school  district  and 
school  at  which  the  teacher  is  employed 
In  addition,  there  should  be  drug  abuse 
counselors  for  every  school  which  re- 
quires them. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  funds  to  assist  local  school 
boards  In  establlshmg  these  programs  for 
their  schools. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  should 
force  manufacturers  to  cut  back  their 
production  of  certain  potentially  harm- 
ful drugs. 

Fourth,  Congress  should  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  the  voluntary  advertising 
guidelines  adopted  by  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee's  work  has 
provided  us  with  understanding  of  what 
Is  initially  needed  to  begin  combatting 
the  drug  abuse  problem  of  young  people, 
and  further  requires  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  investigate  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  aid  the  efforts 
of  local  communities.  I  urge  all  Members 
to  give  this  problem  of  drug  abuse  among 
young  people  their  full  attention  and 
consideration. 
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WESTERN  UNIONS  MESSAGE-  LESS 
FOR  MORE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  written  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cU  urging  them  to  halt  an  FCC-approved 
25  to  100  percent  increase  in  Western 
Union  telegram  and  mallgram  rates  as 
extremely  inflationary  and  totally  im- 
justlfled. 

A  soon-to-be-released  study  of  West- 
em  Union  and  the  FCC  by  my  office 
shows  that  the  Commission  has  allowed 


Western  Union  service  to  deteriorate 
steadily  in  the  face  of  ever-increasing 
rates  and  unkept  promises  for  Improved 
I>erformance. 

FCC  held  no  public  hearings  on  the 
latest  rate  hike,  in  which  the  company 
got  everything  it  asked  for.  The  follow- 
ing price  increases  were  approved  June 
6  but  because  of  the  price  freeze  they 
will  not  go  into  effect  untU  August  13: 

First.  100  percent  increase  in  the 
charge  for  messenger  deUvery  of  tele- 
grams from  $1.50  to  $3. 

Second.  50  percent  Increase  in  basic 
charge  for  overnight  money  orders  from 
$2.65  to  $3.95. 

Third.  75  percent  Increase  in  basic 
overnight  telegram  charge  from  $1.70  to 
$3  and  100  percent  Increase  in  the  charge 
for  each  additional  word  over  100  words 
1.5  cents  to  3  cents. 

Fourth.  25  percent  Increase  In  charges 
for  mailgrams  from  $1.60  to  $2  for  up  to 
100  words  and  from  $.80  to  $1  for  each 
additional  100  words. 

The  FCC  has  totally  failed  to  meet  its 
public  interest  obligation  to  consumers. 
It  is  more  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  Its  wealthy  client.  Western  Union, 
than  with  how  that  company  serves  the 
public.  It  has  consistently  ignored  the 
mountain  of  complaints  filed  against  the 
company  and  has  totally  overlooked 
Western  Union's  failure  to  meet  its  own 
speed-of-delivery  standards. 

Rather  than  penalize  Western  Union 
for  consistently  falling  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations to  the  public,  the  FCC  has  seen 
fit  to  reward  it  with  eight  rate  increases 
during  the  past  10  years.  If  the  new  in- 
creases are  permitted  to  go  into  effect, 
consumers  will  be  paying  $6.75  to  send 
a  telegram  that  cost  only  $2.10  Just  10 
years  ago. 

In  return  for  the  rate  increase,  the 
company  has  promised  the  FCC  it  would 
improve  its  speed-of-delivery  telegram 
standards  from  the  present  6  hours  to 
most  circimistances  to  5  hours.  PCC's 
own  records  show  Western  Union  con- 
sistently fails  to  meet  present  standards 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  the  new  ones. 

The  planned  rate  Increases  only 
worsen  a  situation  that  is  already  de- 
plorable. In  view  of  the  inflaUonary  na- 
ture of  these  Increases  and  the  decreas- 
ing productivity  and  quality  of  service 
associated  with  Western  Union  and  Its 
telegram  service,  I  have  asked  the  Cost 
cf  Living  Council  to  Immediately  cancel 
the  Increases  and  investigate  their  ap- 
propriateness. My  letters  to  the  FCC  and 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  follow: 

House  of  Rxpbesentatives, 
Wtuhington,  DC,  July  28   1973 
Hon.  Dean  BumcR. 

Chairman,    Federal    Communicationa    Com- 
mt»»ton,  WaahinQton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mx.  Bubch:  I  am  writing  to  proteat 
Increwes  in  the  charges  for  Public  Messagtt 
Service  and  MaUgrama  approved  last  month 
by  the  Commission.  According  to  an  PCC 
memorandum  adopted  June  6.  1973,  Western 
Union  wUl  be  permitted  : 

1.  100%  Increaae  In  the  charge  for  mesaen- 
ger  delivery  of  messages  In  the  Telegram  and 
Overnight  Telegram  daaslflcatlons  from  the 
present  charge  of  aiJSO  to  93. 

a.  60%  Increase  la  the  bMic  charge  for 
Overnight  Money  Ordeta  from  $2.66  to  93  96 

3.  76%  increaae  In  the  bMlc  charge  for 
Overnight  Telegrama  from  $1.76  to  $3  and  • 
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100%  Increaae  in  the  charge  for  each  addi- 
tional word  over  100  words  from  $.015  to  $.03. 

4.  26%  Increase  In  the  charges  for  Mall- 
grams  filed  by  telephone,  tlellne,  or  over  the 
counter  from  the  present  $1.60  to  $2  for  100 
words  or  less  and  from  $.80  to  $1.00  for  each 
additional  100  words  or  leas. 

In  view  of  the  deteriorating  quality  of 
Western  Union  service — documented  by  the 
PCC — and  In  light  of  the  need  to  control 
Inflation.  I  feel  that  these  Increases  ranging 
from  261^  to  100%  are  not  Justified.  The  FCC 
memorandum  of  June  6  calling  for  a  one- 
hour  reduction  In  the  maximum  time  period 
for  delivering  or  attempting  to  deliver  tele- 
grams and  day  money  orders  does  not  Justify 
such  Increases.  It  has  generally  been  the 
policy  of  the  FCC  to  allow  Western  Union  to 
set  Its  own  telegram  speed-of-dellvery  stand- 
ards, yet  the  company  has  consistently  /ailed 
to  meet  even  these  liberal  self -established 
requirements.  Furthermore,  the  Commission 
has  not  taken  firm  action  In  recent  years 
against  Western  Union  for  lU  faUure  to  ful- 
fill Its  promises  of  Improved  delivery  service. 
In  fact,  rather  than  penalize  poor  service, 
the  Commission  has  rewarded  Western 
Union  by  approving  higher  rates  and  loose 
service  standards.  Thus,  I  do  not  feel  that 
these  latest  company  promises  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  delivery  can  be  taken  seri- 
ously nor  do  they  Justify   Increasing  rates. 

In  considering  an  increase  In  charges  for 
messenger  delivery  service,  one  must  realize 
that' all  too  frequently  when  messenger  de- 
livery has  been  specified  by  the  customer,  the 
telegram  Is  merely  telephoned  to  the  recip- 
ient and  then  dropped  In  the  maU  by  West- 
em  Union.  The  sender,  unaware  of  this  viola- 
tion of  Western  Union  tariffs,  rarely  recelvea 
the  refund  to  which  he  Is  entitled.  A  100% 
increase  In  the  rate  for  messenger  delivery 
service,  therefore,  only  worsens  a  situation 
that  is  already  deplorable. 

In  light  of  these  factors  I  aak  that  the 
Commission  Immediately  rescind  these  re- 
cently approved  rates.  Furthermore,  I  request 
that  any  consideration  of  rate  Increasea 
await  completion  of  the  Commission  study  of 
domestic  telegraph  speed  of  delivery  service 
recenUy  announced  In  the  Federal  Reglater 
of  July  16. 

Sincerely, 

Benjamin  S.  Robenthai., 

Jfember  of  Congreta. 

HOtTSE   OF   REPKESENTATIVES. 

Washington.  D.C,  July  28,  1973. 
Hon.  John  T.  DtmLOP. 
Director,  Coat  of  Living  Council, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dea*  M«.  Dunlop:  I  am  writing  to  tirge 
that  the  Council  halt  a  25-100%  increaae  In 
Western  Union's  rates  scheduled  to  go  Into 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  current  price  freeze, 
on  August  13. 

On  AprU  18.  1878,  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  filed  revised  tariff  acbedulea 
seeking  to  raise  the  rates  for  the  company's 
MaUgram  and  Public  Meaaage  Services.  The 
new  rates  were  promptly  approved  by  the 
FCC  and  were  scheduled  to  become  effective 
June  17.  1973.  However,  due  to  the  Impoel- 
tlon  of  the  post-Phase  in  price  freeze,  the 
newly  revised  Urtffs  will  not  become  effec- 
tive until  August  13,  1973. 

Such  drastic  Increases  are  ertremely  Infla- 
tionary and  thus  contradict  the  Presldenfa 
Intentions  as  reflected  In  his  Phase  IV  pro- 
gram. Furthermore  the  quality  of  service 
offered  by  Weatem  Union  baa  deteriorated 
steadily  in  the  face  of  ever-increasing  rates 
and  unkept  promises  for  improved  perform- 
ance. Ample  evidence  of  the  deterioration 
can  be  found  In  the  Increasing  numbers  of 
complaints  against  Western  Union  filed  with 
the  various  federal  and  sute  regulatory  agen- 
cles.  Tet  the  FCC  aUows  the  telegraph  com- 
pany to  establish  its  own  speed  of  delivery 
standards  without  penaiutng  Western  Union 
for  lu  failure  to  meet  these  atendards.  The 
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FCC  haa  also  aUowed  Western  Union  to  doee 
or  curtail  a  vast  number  of  telegram  offices 
and  to  curtail  sharply  office  hours. 

In  view  of  Western  Union's  decreasing 
productivity  and  rapidly  diminishing  quality 
of  service,  the  actual  price  Increase  to  the 
company  is  greater  than  the  approved  in- 
crease. In  any  event,  the  increases  are  totally 
unjustified  and  Inflationary. 

The  revised  tariff  schedules  provide  for: 

1.  100%  Increase  In  the  charge  for  messen- 
ger delivery  of  messages  In  the  Telegram  and 
Overnight  Telegram  classifications  from  the 
present  charge  of  $1.60  to  $3. 

2.  60%  Increase  In  the  basic  charge  for 
Overnight  Money  Orders  from  $2.66  to  $3.95. 

3.  76%  Increaae  In  the  baalc  charge  for 
Overnight  Telegrams  from  $1.70  to  $3  and  a 
100%  Increase  In  the  charge  for  each  addi- 
tional word  over  100  words  from  $.016  to  $.03. 

4.  26%  Increase  In  the  charges  for  MaU- 
gram filed  by  telephone,  tlellne,  or  over  the 
counter  from  the  present  $1.60  to  $2  for  100 
words  or  less  and  from  $.80  to  $1.00  for  each 
additional  100  words  or  less. 

I  request  that  the  CouncU  suspend  these 
recently  approved  rate  revlalona  and  Investi- 
gate their  approprlateneaa. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthai., 

ilfember  of  Congrett. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  QUES-HON- 
NAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  MidnoAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  the  results  of  our  13  th 
annual  questionnaire  conducted  re- 
cently throughout  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  great  interest  that  was 
shown  by  the  14,625  persons  who  used 
this  convenient  way  to  express  their 
views  on  Issues  of  major  national 
Importance. 

I  am  very  grateful  also  to  the  weekly 
and  dally  newspapers  throughout  the 
district  for  their  wonderful  cooperation 
in  devoting  considerable  space  to  the 
questionnaire.  This  fine  cooperation 
assured  us  that  every  resident  of  the 
Eighth  District  would  have  the  chance 
to  vote  in  this  questlonnsdre,  through 
either  a  special  mailing  or  our  news- 
papers. 

I  think  it  Is  of  particular  interest  to 
note  the  results  of  the  question  dealing 
with  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  Ninety-two 
percent  of  those  who  participated  op- 
posed such  aid  and  I  think  this  is  a  good 
Indication  of  sentiment  on  this  issue 
throughout  the  country. 

Participants  were  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  capital  punishment — 84  per- 
cent— a  fact  which  I  think  reflects  the 
great  concern  of  Americans  over  the 
growing  problem  of  crime. 

Besides  having  the  standard  format  of 
questions,  this  year's  questionnaire  pro- 
vided space  for  constituents  to  give  me 
legislative  ideas  and  suggestions  for  ways 
of  serving  them  better  in  Congress.  Many 
persons  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a  wide  range  of  suggestions 
and  ideas  from  tax  reform  to  automobile 
safety  standards. 
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Complete  questionnaire  results  are  as 
follows : 

TABUI.ATION    OF    1973    CONCBESSIONAI. 
QtrESTIOIfNAiaE 

[In  percent] 
Do  you  favor — 

1.  United  States  assistance  for  the  poet- 
war  reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam? 

Yes    No 

Arenac  County^ g    92 

Bay  County n    gg 

Huron    County . "iiZI     7    98 

Lapeer  County II    4    99 

Saginaw  Coimty . 10    90 

Sanilac  County . "    g    94 

Tuscola   County ""     g    94 

Total  Eighth  District Z-_IIIIIII     8     93 

2.  Legislation  to  prevent  the  President 
from  committing  VS.  troops  to  combat  more 
than  30  days  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval? 

Arenac  County 79    31 

Bay  County ZIIII  79    21 

Huron  County Zll'.  69     31 

Lapeer  County 77    23 

Saginaw  County 74    26 

Sanilac  County 87     13 

Tuscola   County "I  75     25 

Total  Eighth  District ""  ^e     24 

3.  Amnesty  for  draft  evaders  Uvlng  abroad 
if  they  perform  several  years  of  public  work 
upon  their  return? 

Arenac  Coimty 39  gj 

Bay  County IHH  40  go 

Huron    County . ai  79 

Lapeer  County . 27  73 

Saginaw  County I""Z  '  32  g8 

Sanilac    Coimty Z_II  39  g^ 

Tuscola  County '          37  73 

Total  Eighth  District ""'."'.  33  87 

*•  SjAuper  wage  and  price  controls? 

Arena^Beunty 93  7 

Bay  County H        90  jq 

Huron  County -IIIIIIIII  83  17 

Lapeer  County '"'  75  26 

Saginaw  County .__I            g4  jg 

SanUac    County , HIH         ga  ig 

Tuscola   County 79  21 

Total  Eighth  DUtrlct "'."'."  83  17 

6.  President's  refusal  to  apend  funda  appro- 
priated by  Congress  when  he  believes  they 
are  excessive? 

Arenac  County g4  3g 

Bay  County... IIIIIIII  g7  33 

Huron   County . 74  2g 

Lapeer  County IIIIII"  gg  33 

Saginaw  County III  "  gg  34 

SanUac    County -.IZII         74  ag 

Tuscola  County ZV.  gg  34 

Total  Eighth  Dlatrlct ™"  g7  33 

6.  Federal  health  Inauranoe  program  fi- 
nanced by  employer-employee  contributions? 

Arenac  County . gg  75 

Bay  County 1Z       63  48 

Huron    County w._."™"  68  43 

Lapeer  County lll"21  63  48 

Saginaw  County ""I"  46  65 

SanUac  County 49  gj 

Tuscola  County ZZ  4g  54 

Total   Eighth   Dlatrlct „~"I  47  53 

7.  Federal  funding  assistance  to  state  and 
local  programs  which  provide  day  care  cen- 
ters for  chUdren  of  working  mothers? 

Arenac    County 30  7Q 

Bay   County IIIIIII  30  70 

Huron  County ^ 31  gg 

Lapeer   Oounty .._-_.__"__  37  73 

Saginaw  County 37  g3 

SanUac    County I_I  29  71 

Tuscola  County . Z  27  73 

Total    Eighth    District I"""  31  gg 

8.  Administration's  decision  to  transfer  most 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams and  discontinue  OEO? 

Arenac    County . 79  31 

Bay    County 74  26 

Huron  County 67  33 


i-. 
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Lapeer    Coiinty . ._  7B(  31 

Saginaw    County . 79  31 

Sanilac    County 72  28 

Tuscola  County 74  26 

Total   Eighth   District .—  76  26 

9.  Federal   aid   to  private  and   parochial 
schools? 

Arenac  County 58  42 

Bay  County 40  60 

Huron  County 45  65 

Lapeer  County 28  72 

Saginaw  County 40  60 

Sanilac   County    . 35  65 

Tuscola  County 23  77 

Total  Eighth  District 38  64 

10.  Issuance  of  food  stamps  to  striking 
workers? 

Arenac  County 31  79 

Bay  County 26  75 

Huron  County 14  86 

Lapeer  County 38  72 

Saginaw  County 16  85 

Sanilac  County 16  86 

Tuscola  County 22  78 

Total  Eighth  District 19  81 

11.  Capital  punishment  for  certain  major 
crimes? 

Arenac  County 70  30 

Bay  Coimty 86  14 

Huron  County 88  12 

Lapeer  County 87  13 

Saginaw  County 83  17 

Sanilac  County 86  14 

Tuscola  County 82  18 

Total  Eighth  District 84  16 

12.  Legallzattcm  of  marijuana? 

Arenac  County 8    92 

Bay  County lo     90 

Huron    County 6     96 

Lapeer  County 16     84 

Saginaw    County le    84 

Sanilac  County 14     86 

Tuscola  County 5     95 

Total  Eighth  District 18     87 

13.  Legislation  that  would  allow  news  re- 
porters to  keep  their  sources  of  Information 
confidential? 

Arenac  County 53  47 

Bay  County 69  31 

Huron    County 57  43 

Lapeer  County 66  34 

Saginaw  Coimty 68  43 

Sanilac  County 60  40 

Tuscola  County 60  40 

Total    Eighth   District 61  39 

14.  Present  operations  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service? 

Arenac  Cotmty ai  79 

Bay  County 33  67 

Huron   County 33  67 

Lapeer  County 34  76 

Saginaw    County 48  62 

Sanilac  County —_»_.-, 87  63 

Tuscola  County 35  65 

Total  Eighth  Dtetrlct 39  61 

Total  Number  of  Responses: 

Arenac  Coimty 149  1 

Bay    Coiinty 2,778  19 

Huron   County 1,816  9 

Lapeer  County i,  169  8 

Saginaw  County 6,  849  40 

SanUac  Covmty 1,  754  12 

Tuscola  County 1,608  11 

Total  Eighth  District 14. 623 

The  Eighth  Congressional  District  in- 
cludes : 

Arenac  (City  of  Standlsb;  Lincoln  and 
Standlsh  Townslilps) ; 

Bay  County  (all  but  Gibson  and  Beaver 
Townships) ; 

Huron  County  (all) : 

Lapeer  County    (all); 

Saginaw  County  (all  but  Jonesfleld,  Rich- 
land, Lakefleld,  Fremont,  Marlon,  Brant, 
Chapln,  Brady.  St.  Charles.  Chesanlng,  Al- 
bee.  Maple  Orove,  Taymouth,  and  Birch  R\ra 
Townships) : 
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Sanilac  County  (all  but  Buel,  Fremont,  and 
Worth  Townships); 

Tuscola  County  (all  but  Arbela  Township) . 
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SENATOR  KENNEDY'S  PINE 
LEOISLATIVE  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
how  many  Americans  are  familiar  with 
the  fine  legislative  leadership  provided 
in  the  previous  92d  Congress  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee— Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  not  many  of  our 
citlzens  are  aware  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
superb  legislative  leadership  and  rec- 
ord— and  this  Is  unfortunate.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  he  does  not  get  the 
public  credit  he  deserves  for  his  legisla- 
tive achievements  In  the  health  care 
field. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  Senator  Kek- 
NEDY  fails  to  receive  the  credit  he  has 
earned  Is  his  almost  legendary  personal- 
ity— one  that  almost  obscures  his  excel- 
lent legislative  record.  To  my  surprise 
and  disappointment,  I  have  heard  many 
people  say,  "Sure,  Ted  Kennedy  has  a 
great  personality,  but  what  has  he  dcaie 
in  the  Senate?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  followed  the  im- 
pressive legislative  work  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, because  I  serve  on  the  House  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

So  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  exceptional  leadership  and  accom- 
plishments of  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, I  submit  for  the  record  some  of  the 
bills  he  authored  during  the  previous 
Congress  that  were  signed  into  law.  The 
legislative  record  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senator — especially  In  health  care — 
shows  that  he  has  done  a  great  deal  In 
the  Senate  for  the  American  people. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  chief  sponsor  of 
these  health  care  bills  that  are  now  the 
law  of  the  land — laws  that  help  mllUons 
of  people : 

The  new  effort  to  conquer  cancer. 

Research  and  training  In  digestive  dis- 
eases. 

Aid  to  medical  and  dental  schools. 

A  nutrition  program  to  help  the 
elderly. 

Expanded  education  and  training  of 
nurses. 

Maternal  and  child  health  care. 

Attacking  heart,  lung,  and  blood  dis- 
eases. 

Fimds  to  control  commimlcable  dis- 
eases. 

Pi-eventing  the  closing  of  public  service 
hospitals. 

Providing  medical  services  to  areas 
suffering  from  medical  manpower  short- 
ages. 

There  were  other  bills  Senator  Ken- 
nedy Introduced  as  main  sponsor  that 
were  enacted,  but  the  ones  listed  above 
were  the  major  ones  in  health  care.  Tills 
Is  really  distinguished  leadership. 

He  is,  of  course,  chief  sponsor  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Health  Security  Act — ^hls 


main  legislative  Interest.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  spoken  out — In  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  coimtry— on  the  impor- 
tance of  enacting  national  health  insur- 
ance. 

Legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy— and  Representative  Mabtba  Orit- 
FiTHS  in  the  House — is  desperately  need- 
ed In  America,  because  health  coverage 
is  now  Inadequate  and  costs  continue  to 
soar.  It  Is  incredible  and  disgraceful  that 
America — the  wealthiest  and  most  re- 
sourceful nation  in  the  world — ranks  so 
poorly  in  longevity.  U.S.  male  life  expect- 
ancy ranks  25th  in  the  world,  with 
American  females  listed  11th.  We  should 
be  first  in  health.  Our  health  care  sys- 
tem is  in  urgent  need  of  revamping. 

Senator  Kennedy's  strong  Interest  in 
health  care  continues  to  be  evident  In 
the  present  Congress.  Just  a  few  of  his 
1973  activities  as  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  include  mquirles  into  the 
new  but  hazardous  field  of  psychosur- 
gery; the  fight  to  continue  several  major 
health  programs,  from  hospital  construc- 
tion to  community  menttd  health  cen- 
ters; Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions— prepaid  medical  care  plans;  and 
unauthorized  sterilization  financed  by 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Kennedy  Is  a 
dedicated  and  effective  chairman  and  is 
highly  respected  by  his  colleagues  for  his 
efforts  and  record.  I  am  happy  that  his 
work  is  gradually  being  recognized  by 
others  as  well. 

For  example,  in  the  book  by  Stewart 
Alsop,  "The  Center:  People  and  Power  in 
Political  Washington,"  Kennedy  was 
called  one  of  the  Senate's  "very  able 
Members."  Early  this  year,  Time  maga- 
zine reported  the  following  on  Senator 
Kennedy:  "His  colleagues  say  he  is  a  far 
abler  Senator  than  is  generally  known." 
And  that  conservative  but  respected  Re- 
publican Senator  from  Kansas,  Robert  J. 
Dole,  then  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee chairman,  called  Edward  Kennedy, 
"an  outstanding  Senator"  on  the  TV  pro- 
gram, "Face  the  Nation,"  December  17. 
1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, who  Is  truly  "an  outstanding  Sen- 
ator." 


POWERPLANT  LICENSING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUFOKiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bin  containing  several 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Power  Act 
which  are  designed  to  give  Federal  en- 
vironmental agencies  the  ability  to  in- 
fluence on  behalf  of  resources  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  protection  the 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
power  generating  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

Hydroelectric  powerplants  have  been 
subject  to  such  influence  since  1920. 
Electric  plants  fueled  by  nuclear  energy 
were  made  subject  to  such  environmental 
Influence  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
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Federal   district  court  In  the   Calyert 
Cliffs  case. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  now 
authorized  to  require  that  their  licenses 
make  modiflcatlons  or  additions  to  elec- 
tric generating  plant  construction  and 
oi>eration  plans  in  order  to  minimize  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment  and 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  oppor- 
ttmities  provided  by  such  installations  to 
enhance  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and 
other  aspects  of  the  environment.  The 
two  Commissions  are  authorized  and 
directed  too  seek  review  by  Federal  and 
State  agencies  on  projects  proposed  for 
licensing  and  to  solicit  their  recom- 
mendations on  environmental  matters. 

In  contrast  no  such  licensing  proce- 
dure is  required  for  thermal  electric 
powerplants  using  coal,  oil,  sawdust,  gas. 
or  other  nonnuclear  fuels. 

The  principal  direct  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  from  nonnuclear  thermal 
plants  are  air  and  water  pollution.  More- 
over, some  of  them  are  located  on  filled 
wetlands,  which  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion support  fish  and  wildlife  of  value. 
Also,  many  of  them  pull  fish  and  other 
aquatic  organisms  into  their  cooling 
water  systems,  causing  heavy  losses. 

This  bill  will  offer  several  advantages 
over  the  present  situation.  It  would 
unify  environmental  control  over  con- 
struction of  nonnuclear  plants — rather 
than  having  one  agency  concerned  with 
air  pollution  and  another  agency  con- 
cerned with  some  other  facet  of  environ- 
mental protection. 

Thermal  pollution  from  nonnuclear 
powerplants  is  serious.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  enormous  flsh  kills  at  thermal 
powerplants  have  been  recorded.  Yet  the 
Federal  Grovemment  now  has  no  direct 
way  through  which  it  can  insist  that 
thermal  powerplants  using  nonnuclear 
fuels  are  designed,  constructed,  and  op- 
erated so  as  to  avoid  thermal  pollution. 

A  requirement  for  Federal  licensing  of 
nonnuclear  thermal  electric  plants 
would  put  such  plants  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  nuclear  and  hydroelectric 
plants  from  the  standpoint  of  Federal 
requirement  for  environmental  protec- 
tion measures. 

I  include  the  fuU  text  of  this  bUl 
in  the  Record: 

HA.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea    of    the    United    Statea    of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.   That    (a) 
section  3(11)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
UAC.  TBI,  et  seq.)    is  amended  to  read  as 
lollows: 
"(11)  'project'  mean*— 
"tAl  a  complete  unit  of  improvement  or 
/"'  development,  consisting  of — 
/        "(1)  a  power  house,  all  water  conduits,  all 
/     dams  and  appurtenant  works  and  structures 
V      (including  navigation  structures)  which  are 
a  part  of  said  unit,  and  aU  storage,  dlvertmg, 
OT    forebay    reservoirs    directly    connected 
therewith,  or 

"(ii)  a  nonnuclear  thermal  power  plant 
•nd  any  appurtenances  thereto,  and 

"(B)  the  primary  line  or  lines  transmlt- 
wng  power  therefrom  to  the  point  of  junc- 
»on  with  the  distribution  system  or  with  the 
Interconnected  primary  transmission  system, 
all  miscellaneous  structures  used  and  \ueful 
In  connection  with  said  unit  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  aU  water-rights,  rights-of-way. 
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ditches,  dams,  reservoirs,  lands,  or  mterest 
In  lands  the  use  and  occupancy  of  which  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  mamtenance 
and  operation  of  such  unit;". 

(b)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (16)  and  inserting  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  at  such  paragraph  the 
f oUowlng : 

"(17)  'nonnuclear  thermal  power  plant' 
means  a  thermal  power  generating  plant 
utilizing  nonnuclear  fuel." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  pre- 
cedes the  first  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  to  issue  or  deny  licenses  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  any  association  of  such 
citizens,  any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  or  any 
State  or  municipality,  for  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of — 

"(1)  nonnuclear  thermal  power  plants, 

"(2)  dams,  water  conduits,  reservoirs,  and 
hydroelectric  power  houses,  and 

"(3)  transmission  lines,  and  other  project 
works  relating  to  facilities  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 

all  as  necessary  or  convenient  for  develop- 
ment, transmission,  or  utilization  of  (A) 
electric  power  which  is  or  may  be  trans- 
mitted in  Interstate  commerce  and/or  across 
any  part  of  public  lands  and  reservations  of 
the  United  States  (Including  the  Terri- 
tories), or  (B)  the  surplus  water  or  water 
power  from  any  Government  dam." 

Sec.  3.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c) 
as  subsection  (d)  and  by  Insertmg  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  nerv  subsection: 

"(c)  Satisfactory  evidence  that  the  pro- 
posed project  works  and  the  operation  thereof 
will  comply  with  all  State  and  Federal  laws 
on  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. Including  specifically  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  the  Flsh 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  and  reg\ila- 
tlons  issued  pursuant  thereto,  and  that  the 
operation  of  the  project  will  not  contribute 
to  the  pollution  of  air  or  water  as  such  con- 
tribution Is  defined  by  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  authorities." 

Src.  4.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "tor  the  purposes  of 
navigation  tmd", 

(3)  by  strUclng  out  "shall  so  maintain  and 
operate  said  works  as  not  to  impair  naviga- 
tion", and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  That  the  licensee  shall  malntam  and 
operate  hydroelectric  projects  works  so  as 
not  to  impair  navigation." 

Sec.  6.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
project  which  consists  principally  of  a  non- 
nuclear  thermal  powerplant  and  Its  appurte- 
nant works." 

Sbc.  6.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  18.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  re- 
quire the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  by  a  licensee  at  Its  own  expense  of 
such  lights  and  signals  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Quard  Is  operating. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shaU  require  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  by 
a  licensee  at  its  own  expense  of  such  fish- 
ways  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"(c)  The  operations  of  any  navigation  fa- 
cilities which  may  be  constructed  as  a  part 
of  any  dam  or  diversion  structure  built  iinder 
this  Act,  whether  at  the  expense  of  the  li- 
censee hereimder  or  of  the  United  States, 
shall  at  aU  times  be  controUed  by  such  rea- 
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sonable  rules  and  regulations  m  the  interest 
of  navigation,  mcludmg  the  control  of  the 
level  of  the  pool  caused  by  such  dam  or  diver- 
sion structure,  as  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  tar 
willful  faUure  to  comply  with  any  such  rule 
or  regulation  such  licensee  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in 
section  316  hereof. 

"(d)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  require  the  in- 
corporation In  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  project  by  a  licensee  at  its  own  ex- 
pense of  such  measures,  faculties  and  equip- 
ment for  the  control  of  air  pollution  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  AdmUilstrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  VJS.C.  1867 
et  seq.,  as  amended) ." 


SERVICE  FOR  (X)NS'nTUENTS — 
NOT  MORE  SALARY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALtFOalOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  on  the  House  to  reject  S.  1989  and 
to  send  a  message  back  to  the  people  of 
America  that  we.  in  this  body,  are  going 
to  set  an  example  in  the  battle  against 
inflation.  We  do  not  need  a  salary  In- 
crease now,  nor  do  the  high  officials  in 
the  executive  branch.  We  do  need  to 
flght  inflation,  and  if  we  turn  this  down 
we  may  help  establish  credibility  in  Gov- 
ernment and  confidence  In  our  leader- 
ship. 

There  are  many  weaknesses  in  the 
"commission"  formula  of  salary  in- 
creases in  S.  1989.  If  a  salary  increase 
is  justified,  the  Congress  should  vote  It 
on  a  straight  up  or  down  vote,  rather 
than  hiding  behind  a  commission  rec- 
ommendation which  can  be  slipped 
through  to  become  effective  unless  we 
take  some  imusual  action  to  block  it. 

F\irther,  it  seems  self-serving  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  to  vote  to  per- 
mit a  salary  increase  during  our  present 
term  of  ofSce.  We  knew  what  the  salary 
was  when  we  ran  for  office,  and  I  will  bet 
none  of  us  ran  on  a  platform  of  "Elect 
me,  and  111  raise  my  salary."  Any  change 
in  salary  made  by  the  Congress  should 
become  effective  at  the  start  of  the  next 
Congress. 

Now,  I  do  not  imply  that  the  job  of 
Congressman  is  not  important  or  not  de- 
manding. It  is.  Most  of  us  work  very  hard 
to  serve  our  constituency.  Some  adjust- 
ments are  long  overdue  which  would  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  our  service  to 
our  districts.  There  are  inequities  as 
compared  with  other  efficiently  nm  op- 
erations. 

For  example,  the  $3,000  limitation  on 
costs  of  maintaining  a  second  home  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  inc<»ne  tax  pur- 
poses is  archaic  and  unfair.  It  should 
be  adjusted  to  the  actual  costs  Incorred, 
just  as  anyone  else  would  receive  If  sent 
to  represent  his  business  interests. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  offices  could 
be  Improved  with  a  little  more  money  for 
staff,  equipment,  supplies,  and  services. 

We  need  these  things  to  do  a  better 
job.  Not  more  salary.  Not  now. 
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YONKERS.  N.Y.,  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NEW   TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
city  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.  recently  celebrated 
its  100th  anniversary.  On  the  occasion  of 
that  celebration  Mr.  Oxie  Relchler, 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman,  has  written  an  article  en- 
titled "Why  I  like  Yonkers"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Centennial  brochure.  It  is  a 
very  well  done  piece,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  it  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  so  that  others 
throughout  the  country  may  have  this 
opportunity  to  learn  about  Yonkers: 

Wht  I  Lixz  Tonkas 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  like  Yonkers  very 
much. 

This  18  a  good  time  and  place  for  such  an 
explanation— during  these  last  few  cere- 
monial hours  at  the  Yonkers  Raceway — as 
we  conclude  a  whole  year  of  celebrating  our 
Centennial  as  a  City. 

There  is  a  "commencement  time"  air  to- 
day for  our  nearly  quarter-million  residents, 
for  obviously.  In  a  way,  we  are  "graduating," 
after  one  hundred  years  of  pursuing  munic- 
ipal efforts  and  "studies."  LUce  the  "gradu- 
ates," we  go  forth  to  confront  dramatic  new 
prospects  of  civic  adventure. 

I  feel  qualified  to  communicate  these  com- 
ments about  our  city  and  Its  people,  not  only 
as  a  43-year  resident  but  because  my  work 
for  a  couple  of  generations  kept  me  at  a  post 
where  I  could  constantly  observe  and  record 
the  life  of  Our  Yonkers — its  politics  and 
government,  its  assets  and  IlabUltles,  its 
births  and  deaths.  Its  saints  and  sinners, 
its  schools  and  houses  of  worship.  Its  serv- 
ice clubs  and  thousands  of  other  organiza- 
tions, its  workers  and  employers.  Its  com- 
muters and  professional  people,  its  centers 
of  culture,  of  health  and  of  social  services — 
and  its  thousands  of  wonderful  volunteers  In 
a  myriad  of  community  causes,  without 
whom  Yonkers  covdd  not  have  grown  so 
well. 

I  greatly  admire  Yonkers  because  of  Its  ex- 
citing and  entertaining  history,  because  of 
the  constant  and  sometimes  recordbreaklng 
growth  and  achievements  despite  enormous 
obstacles — successes  accomplished  mostly  be- 
cause of  what  has  been  thought  and  planned 
and  shared  and  done  by  the  men  smd  women 
of  our  coDununlty  in  the  last  100  years — 
and  during  at  least  two  and  one-half  cen- 
turies before  that. 

Yonkers.  a  wonderful  town,  is  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  transformation.  As  it  often 
hasl>een. 

Here  was  an  Indian  paradise  from  the  time 
King  David  ruled  over  ancient  Israel  (some 
3,000  years  ago)  untU  the  White  Man  set  foot 
here  in  1646. 

Do  you  iLnow  that  some  Insist  It  was  Yonk- 
ers Indians  who  sold  Manhattan  Island  to 
Peter  Mlnult,  district  manager  for  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  on  that  June  day  in 
1626?  And  that  neither  gold  nor  wampum 
was  Involved  In  the  deal,  but  that  the  trade 
was  for  many  chests  of  brightly  colored 
cloth,  beads  and  trinkets  viJued  at  60  guUd- 
ers,  or  five  pounds  sterling? 

I  like  to  remember  that  Yonkers  was  a 
sprawling  unincorporated  area  until  it  be- 
came a  town  in  1788,  when  the  United  States 
of  America  was  only  a  dozen  years  old.  In  1866 
Yonkers  became  one  of  the  most  attractive 
incorporated  villages  in  the  East — geograph- 
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Ically  huge,  because  the  Village  of  Yonkers 
extended  all  the  way  down  Into  the  Bronx 
to  the  banks  of  the  Harlem  River! 

As  you  Icnow,  Yonkers  became  a  city  on 
June  1,  1873 — a  third-class  city.  To  please 
the  State  Legislature  in  Albany,  so  we  coiUd 
get  that  city  charter  we  wanted,  we  had  to 
surrender  all  the  Bronx  part  of  Yonkers, 
which  soon  thereafter  became  part  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

As  we  conclude  our  Year  of  Centennial,  we 
may  well  speculate  whether  our  children  and 
grandchildren  wUl  want  to  celebrate  another 
Yonkers-entennial  36  years  hence  in  2008.  At 
that  time,  our  community  wUl  have  func- 
tioned for  one  hundred  years  as  a  second- 
class  city,  a  charter  we  got  from  the  Legis- 
lature In  Albany  in  1908. 

Yonkers  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
only  larger  city  In  the  state  that  has  been 
growing  In  popxUation  every  year  for  over  a 
quarter-century.  Many  years  ago  we  had  out- 
raced  Syracuse  industrially.  A  few  years  ago, 
Yonkers  sprang  ahead  of  Syracuse  in  popula- 
tion and  oiu-s  is  now  the  fourth  largest  city 
In  the  Empire  State  (63rd  In  the  USA)  — 
exceeded  In  the  state,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  only  by  New  York  City,  Buffalo  and 
Rochester. 

(It  is  possible — don't  laugh,  fM-  we  cer- 
tainly have  room  enough  in  our  38  square 
mUes — that  one  day  we  wUl  more  than  quad- 
ruple our  present  population  and  become  a 
first-class  city  like  New  York.  That  requires 
one  million  souls  within  o\ir  boundaries.) 

Yonkers  is  great,  in  my  book,  because  of 
its  innumerable  resources,  a  city  with  a 
wealth  of  large  and  small  Industries;  a  city 
of  some  3,600  large  and  small  wholesale  and 
retail  businesses  (including  world-famous 
stores  like  Wanamaker's.  aimbel's  and  S. 
Klem):  a  city  with  hundreds  of  professional 
centers  large  and  small:  a  conununity  with 
scores  of  public  and  private  halls  of  educa- 
tion, ranging  from  nursery  schools  to  cc^- 
leges;  a  city  with  many  dozens  of  spiritual 
centers. 

I  like  to  live  In  Yonkers  because  we  have  a 
standard  of  living  far  above  that  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

I  find  civic  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
nearly  70,000  households,  with  per  household 
Income  reportedly  well  over  •16.000,  an  In- 
crease of  25  per  cent  above  the  $12,000  figure 
provided  by  the  1970  federal  census.  More- 
over, Yonkers  eats  well,  spending  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  outlays  in  food  stores. 

Yonkers  Is  land  and  buUdlngs,  plus  the 
facilities  required,  but — mostly — Yonkers  is 
people.  Living  here  are  an  extraordlnairly 
large  number  of  highly  educated  persons  with 
important  executive  or  similar  assignments 
In  noted  organizations — physicians  and 
surgeons,  teachers,  engineers,  architects, 
wrltera,  bankers  and  lawyers.  By  the  way,  it 
was  to  Yonkers  that  the  first  lawyer  In 
New  York  State,  came,  away  back  there  in 
1648.  He  was  the  young  lord  (Jonlcheer) 
from  whom  our  city  got  Its  name,  Adrlaen 
van  der  Donck. 

Among  the  factors  that  are  heading  Yonk- 
ers Into  the  great  transformation  I  have 
mentioned  are  the  State  Arterial  whloh  wUl 
open  our  downtown  shopping  areas  to  those 
sections  In  our  city's  east  and  northeast, 
and  points  beyond.  Another  bright  develop- 
ment In  the  cards  Is  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Getty  Square  district  as  an  ultra-modern 
retaU  market  extending  into  South  Yon- 
kers and  the  Riverdale  border.  Just  ahead, 
also,  is  the  extensive  development  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  complex,  with  housing  accom- 
modations, and  other  Industrial  expansions 
along  the  riverfront  and — for  light  Industry — 
in  the  Hudson  River  Country  Club  prop- 
erties. Moreover,  tbere  Is  In  prospect  the 
City    Hall-Library    construction,    and    also 
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considerable  other  cultural  and  educational 
projects. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  Yonkers  we  like 
has  a  government  corporation  that  is  in  the 
blUlon-dollar  class,  with  an  annual  "busi- 
ness" In  excess  of  $100  mUlion.  In  a  sense, 
every  man,  woman  and  chUd  living  here 
Is  a  member — even  a  trustee — of  this  vast 
operation.  The  kind  of  government  and  pol- 
itics, the  kind  of  public  service  that  is  pro- 
vided, the  degree  of  economy  by  which  this 
"business"  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  mate- 
rial or  service  for  each  dollar  spent — all  this 
depends  directly  upon  the  Interest  displayed 
and  the  activity  resorted  to  by  each  citizen. 
Yes,  we  can  have  a  Yonkers  paradise  If  and 
when  we  truly  and  coUectlvely  want  to  have 
such  a  lovely  and  prosperous  hometown. 

I  am  happy  because  I  foresee  substantial 
progress  toward  this  goal.  I  beUeve  that  our 
active  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  our 
zealous  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Jay- 
cees) ,  wlU  be  even  more  influential  and 
effective,  guiding  business  and  Industrial 
and  community  progress.  I  predict  a  re- 
newed and  relnvlgorated  civic  organization, 
with  strong  nonpartisan  leadership,  that  will 
guide  politics  and  government  Into  chan- 
nels of  maxlmiun  service  without  fear  of 
economic  woes  or  municipal  bankruptcy.  One 
of  the  special  reasons  I  have  come  to  ad- 
mire Yonkers  is  that  I  have  seen  such  or- 
ganizations develop  and  serve,  under  the 
leadership  of  men  and  women  who  are  or 
have  been  wise  and  courageous,  clvlcally, 
politically,  governmentally,  sociaUy,  cultural- 
ly, economically,  professionally,  and  spirit- 
ually. 

Through  all  its  history.  Yonkers  has  had 
a  quota  of  doomsayers. 

Many  have  despaired  of  our  community 
and  its  future — sometimes  (as  In  the  CivU 
War)  advocating  that  Yonkers  pull  out  of 
the  United  States  and  operate  its  own  "fed- 
eral government."  In  good  and  bad  tlntes,  we 
have  heard  the  walls  and  moans  of  the 
Gloomy  Guses,  recommending  that  we  don 
sackcloth  and  ashes  over  our  dark  civic  fate, 
which  they  assured  us  was  hopeless.  Well,  the 
Joyklllers  have  always  been  disappointed — 
and  I  expect  they  always  will  be. 

Indeed,  I  find  Yonkers  wonderful  in  the 
way  that  it  confounds  the  pessimists,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  adjusts  to  disaster.  Once 
Yonkers  had  a  great  hat  factory,  producing 
men's  headgear.  It  died,  but  Yonkers  at- 
tracted a  number  of  other  Industries  to  re- 
place it. 

UntU  a  generation  ago,  Yonkers  had  the 
biggest  rug  and  cajpet  manufactory  any- 
where— ^Alexander  Smith  &  Sons — but  In  the 
middle  of  a  crippling  strike  It  closed  its  doors 
and  moved  South.  Yonkers  promptly  filled 
the  buildings  with  dozens  of  fine  and  vari- 
ous Industries,  most  of  them  stUl  flourishing 
and  much  expanded. 

Similarly,  Yonkers  weathered  contamina- 
tion of  our  splendid  water  supply — by  keep- 
ing cool  heads  and  boiling  the  water  till  the 
matter  was  cleared  up.  The  Herald  Statesman 
printed  a  Sunday  Morning  extra,  and  de- 
Uvered  it  free  to  every  doorstep  in  Yonkers 
(subscriber  or  not)  with  a  gigantic  headline: 
Boll  Your  Water.  It  was  the  paper  that  got 
Yonkers  to  keep  Its  cool. 

We  have  had  o\ir  share  of  minor  and  major 
disasters — natviral  ones  (floods,  tremors, 
buUdlng  collapse,  etc.)  and  manmade  (wars, 
depression,  bank  closings,  scandals). 

Yonkers,  dependably  and  admirably, 
emerged  from  each  light  or  serious  catas- 
trophe stronger  and  better. 

Let  those  who  have  Uttle  hope  for  or  con- 
fidence In  Yonkers  and  Its  future  realize  that 
many  of  the  world's  largest  banking  houses 
believe  that  Yonkers  has  a  rosy  future,  and 
they  are  Investitxg  many  millions  of  dollars 
here.  They  have  no  doubts  about  our  city 
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and  its  prospects.  Ttaey  expect  us  to  grow 
•very  day  in  every  way. 

You'U  find  no  Gloomy  Ous,  no  doomsayer, 
m  any  of  these  banking  operations  or  their 
executives.  Institutions  serving  Yonkers  with 
from  one  to  a  dozen  branch  banlu  each — " 
financial  hoiises  like  (alphabetically)  the 
Bank  of  Conomerce,  Bank  of  New  York,  Chase 
Manhattan,  Chemical  Bank,  Coimty  Trust, 
First  National  City,  Fourth  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan,  Hudson  Valley  National,  Manufac- 
turers Hanover,  Marine  Midland,  National 
Bank  of  North  America.  National  of  West- 
chester, Peoples  Savings,  Westchester  Fed- 
eral Savings  tt  Loan,  Yonkers  Savings,  and 
Yonkers  Savings  it.  Loan. 

These  financial  institutions — some  In 
Yonkers  for  over  a  century,  some  eager  new- 
comers— ^have  researched  Yonkers  thoroughly. 
They  have  put  their  Investments  right  here, 
where  we  are. 

Moreover,  the  commercial  banks  manifest 
their  confidence  In  Yonkers  over  and  above 
their  investments  of  money  and  construction 
of  faculties.  When  the  City  of  Yonkers  or 
other  local  government  agencies  want  to 
borrow  money,  these  banks  fall  all  over  one 
another  to  compete  for  the  business — and  as 
a  result  Yonkers  enjoys  low  interest  rates, 
often  lower  than  many  another  community 
of  our  size  or  larger. 

I  Uke  Yonkers  because,  in  virtually  every 
area  of  activity  (except  perhaps  public  atten- 
tion to  politics  and  government)  Yonkers 
residents  manifest  consistently  imaginative 
attitudes,  pride  in  their  personal  fields,  and 
an  ardent  attitude  in  their  avocations.  That 
is  why  it  is  such  a  warm  and  good  feeling  to 
be  part  of  a  thriving  and  progressive  Yonkers, 
where  there  is  easy  access  to  the  massive  as- 
sets of  culture-rich  Westchester  County  and 
also  the  gerat  metropolis  to  the  South,  in- 
cluding all  the  adult  playgrounds  in  the  up- 
county  and  upstate  neighborhoods.  And  some 
day,  I  hope,  we  shall  have  a  strong  and  In- 
fluential cltywide  civic  organization,  which 
wlU  generate  such  attitudes  and  talents  to 
gird  our  politics  and  government! 

All  of  us  in  Yonkers  are  prc^ierly  proud  of 
our  recreational  facilities — our  city  and 
county  parks  like  Untermeyer  Tibbetts  Brook 
and  Dunwoodle  and  many  smaller  ones  pro- 
vidmg  aU  kinds  of  sports,  including  golf, 
tennis,  basketball,  baseball,  swimming, 
skating  and  boating.  And  we  have  Yonkers 
Raceway,  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped  harness-racing  tracks  in  the  world. 

Yonkers  Is  admirable  for  Its  distinguished 
homes,  fine  apartment  houses,  private  and 
public  housing  recently  completed  or  in 
process. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  to  like  Yon- 
kers— ranging  from  the  delight  that  Yonkers 
school  children  leam  to  read  so  much  more 
effectively  than  elsewhere,  to  the  happy 
tidings  that  we  generate  many  beauty  con- 
test winners  at  local,  county  and  state 
levels — and  youthful  marble  champions,  tool 

There  are  broader  and  more  general  rea- 
sons to  like  Yonkers.  It  Is  both  a  thriving  and 
populous  city  and  an  attractive  suburban 
community,  replete  with  many  small  village- 
type  areas  like  Crestwood,  Armour  Villa,  Park 
Hill  and  McLean  Heights. 

I  love  our  riverfront — and  like  to  speculate 
bow  one  day  it  may  be  transformed,  over  its 
entire  four  and  one-half  miles.  Into  a  combi- 
nation of  marinas  and  parks,  winding  paths 
and  boardwalk  for  strolling,  as  well  as  a  Port 
of  Yonkers  to  serve  much  river  and  ocean 
traffic. 

As  it  Is,  we  share  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors,  the  every-day  beauty 
of  the  roUlng  and  lordly  Hudson  and  its 
ships,  plus  the  breath-taking  view  of  the 
Palisades  on  the  New  Jersey  shore— a  scene 
almost  without  compare  except  along  Can- 
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ada's  Saguenay  River  and  among  Sweden's 
and  Norway's  magnificent  fjords. 

I  Uke  YonlLers  because  of  its  hills  and 
dales,  its  fine  residential  areas,  the  bustUng 
business  and  industrial  sections.  I  Uke  our 
ultra-modem  clusters  of  retaU  stores  that 
attract  thousands  of  shoppers  from  great 
distances,  including  Riverdale  and  Woodlawn 
In  the  Bronx  and  communities  also  to  the 
east  and  north,  even  from  Rockland  County. 

For  me,  among  the  more  glowing  places  In 
Yonkers  are  our  Houses  of  History,  which  we 
can  display  proudly  and  lovingly  to  our 
families  and  to  aU  our  personal  or  business 
visitors.  For  example,  I  like  to  walk  by  or 
visit  our  historic  shrines — like  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Chxirch  in  Getty  Square,  where 
George  Washington   knelt  in  prayer. 

It's  historically  gratifying  to  visit  otur 
Manor  Hall,  near  the  riverfront  where  Wash- 
ington Avenue  begins.  It  was  built  in  1682 
and  is  the  oldest  building  stUl  standing  In  aU 
Westchester.  Washington  frequent  visited 
the  Phillpse  family  before  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  for  a  time  in  the  last  century  it 
served  as  our  City  Hall.  It's  now  a  state- 
operated  shrine. 

Thanks  to  the  Yonkers  Historical  Society 
and  its  dedicated  leaders,  the  Sherwood 
House  at  340  Tuckahoe  Rd.  has  been  pre- 
served and  restored.  It  depicts  how  Yonkers 
Uved  two  centuries  ago.  A  typical  farmhouse 
of  that  era,  it  is  one  of  the  few  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  structures  stiU  standing  in  the 
metropoUtan  area.  By  the  way,  the  Sherwood 
House  became  the  home  In  1800  of  Yonkers' 
first  medical  doctor!  Any  resident  can  be 
helpful  in  its  further  restoration  as  one  of 
our  precious  Houses  of  History. 

I  like  to  stroU  at  North  Broadway  and 
Shonnard  Place,  realizing  that  the  first  golf 
game  in  America  was  played  at  that  point  In 
1888.  when  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club  was  lo- 
cated there.  I  like  to  visit  the  Hudson  River 
Museum  in  Trevor  Park,  on  Warburton  Ave- 
nue, and  to  spend  a  wonderful  hour  in  Its 
Planetarium,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  Yonkers  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  at  286  Nepperhan  Avenue, 
where  our  Yonkers  champions  In  almost 
every  sport  are  enthroned,  with  suitable 
memorabUla.  And  I  Uke  to  stroll  at  the  south 
city  line  on  Riverdale  Avenue,  near  the  Seton 
School,  aware  that  the  famous  Samuel 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  used  to  Uve  and  stroll 
thereabouts  too,  and  that  some  of  America's 
first  popular  motion  pictures  were  produced 
in  that  section. 

Another  enjoyable  walk  Is  In  the  area  of 
644  North  Broadway,  where  Edwin  H.  Arm- 
strong (who  in  youth  had  lived  at  1032  War- 
burton  Avenue)  developed  hU  Invention  of 
static-free  broadcasting — Frequency  Modula- 
tion (FM),  which  not  only  improved  radio 
broadcasting  and  reception  tremendously, 
but  provides  us  with  the  bell -like  clarity  of 
voice  and  music  on  our  television  sets. 

Walk  or  drive  high  in  the  Dunwoodle  sec- 
tion (overlooking  Central  Park  Avenue  near 
the  Cross  County  Parkway)  and  observe  the 
broadcasting  tower  at  the  Dunwoodle  Sem- 
inary, from  which  daUy  lessons  are  sent  by 
television  Into  all  the  parochial  schools  In 
the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Whenever  I  pass  any  of  the  many  Otis  Ele- 
vator Company  buildings  along  the  Hudson 
(or  notice  the  name  Otis  on  an  elevator  any- 
where In  the  Nation  or  overseas)  I  think  with 
civic  pride  of  the  fact  that  we  have  here  the 
largest  elevator  and  escalator  factory  In  the 
world.  More  than  that  it  was  here  in  Yon- 
kers in  1863  that  Elisha  Graves  Otis  Invented 
the  first  safe  elevator. 

The  Otis  story  is  something  for  teachers  to 
tell  their  pupUs  In  the  classroom.  Tall  and 
bearded  Mr.  Otis,  then  41  years  old  and  in 
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chronlcaUy  poor  health,  had  been  pom  and  a 
business  faUure.  As  a  master  mechanic  tat 
the  Yonkers  Bedstead  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, he  had  provided  a  number  of  bright 
ideas  for  his  boss,  Josiah  Maize.  Now  his  spe- 
cial problem  was  to  develop  a  hoist  to  lift 
heavy  equipment  to  the  upper  fioor.  Hoists 
were  not  new.  Even  the  Romans  had  them. 
But  all  bad  a  built-Ui  flaw.  If  the  rope  or 
suspension  cable  broke,  the  hoist  and  every- 
thing and  everyone  on  it  plunged  to  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Otis  came  up  with  the  idea  that  a  good, 
tough,  steel  wagon  spring,  meshing  with  a 
ratchet,  might  do  the  trick.  If  the  rope  gave 
way,  the  spring  ends  would  catch  and  hold, 
he  suggested.  He  made  the  Improvement  and 
It  worked — but  for  many  months  it  was  not 
acceptable  to  hoist  users  untU  he  demon- 
strated his  invention  at  a  Crystal  Palace  ex- 
hibition In  New  York — hoisting  himself  to 
the  celling  on  a  platform  and  ordering  the 
rope  cut.  It  was  cut,  and  the  wagon  spring 
snapped  Into  place  In  the  ratchets.  The  plat- 
form remained  aloft.  Mr.  Otis  doffed  his  hat 
and  told  the  crowd,  "All  safe,  gentlemen  I  AU 
safe!"  Otto  elevators  were  then  widely  de- 
manded. 

How  could  Mr.  Otis  even  dream — a  centtuy 
and  a  quarter  ago — that  this  Yonkers  toven- 
tlon  would  enable  vast  cities  to  spring  up 
toward  the  sky  Instead  of  spreading  to  the 
horizon?  How  could  he  foresee  that  thte 
Yonkers-bom  idea  would  make  possible  an 
Empire  State  BuUdlng  1,260  feet  above  the 
street  or  the  even-higher  twin  structures  of 
the  World  Trade  Center  in  lower  Manhattan? 

Another  important  Yonkers  Invention  was 
made  on  Nepperhan  Avenue  at  the  Ethyl 
Corporation,  where  Dr.  Graham  Edgar  de- 
veloped the  Octane  Scale,  which  measures 
the  anti-knock  quality  of  gasoline.  This  scale 
is  m  use  all  over  the  world,  even  In  the  So- 
viet Union  and  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Also  on  our  riverfront  is  the  Refined 
Syrups  &  Sugars  division  of  the  world-fa- 
mous Com  Products  Company.  I  like  to  con- 
sider with  satisfaction  that  almost  any  dish 
or  packet  of  Ice  cream  "has  a  little  Yonkers 
In  It,"  Flosweet  liquid  sugar. 

When  I  behold  any  one  of  the  several 
plants  here  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Cable  and 
Wire  Co.— especially  the  Hablrshaw  unit  on 
the  riverfront  near  the  foot  of  Main  Street — 
I  recall  the  manufacture  of  what  may  have 
been  the  greatest  secret  weapon  of  aU.  con- 
trlbutmg  to  our  victory  ifa  World  War  n 
against  Germany.  In  that  plant  (a  former 
sugar  refinery)  Hablrshaw  buUt — in  utter 
secrecy — a  hollow  cable  that  was  65  mUes 
long.  It  was  shipped  under  heavy  escort 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  cable  was  laid 
across  the  English  Channel  In  the  dead  of 
night.  When  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
Invaded  the  Normandy  coast  of  France  (Op- 
eration Pluto),  this  Yonkers  cable  provided 
him  with  one  mlUlon  gaUons  of  fuel  a  day 
for  his  armies,  his  armada  of  ships  and  his 
fieets  of  planes. 

Another  Hablrshaw-bullt  "weapon"  of  that 
nature  has  permitted  all  of  us  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  to  sleep  without  fear  Of  sur- 
prise missile  attacks.  A  cable  of  styrofiex. 
this  one  3,000  miles  long.  U  strung  across  the 
Arctic  wastes — from  Hudson's  Bay  In  Canada 
to  the  tip  of  Alaska.  It  is  caUed  the  DEW 
Line  (Distant  Early  Warning)  to  give  oxir 
government  and  our  people  time  to  respond 
when  and  If  war  should  break  out  again. 

Sometimes,  when  I'm  walking  or  riding  In 
Sunnyslde  Drive,  it  is  easy  to  Imagine  the 
golden  voice  of  Madame  Schumann-Helnk, 
world-famous  opera  star,  who  lived  there  and 
who  occasionally  gave  "free  concerts"  for 
students  and  teachers  at  School  Three  on 
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Hamilton  Avenue,  which  her  children  at- 
tended. 

The  other  day.  when  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  was  observing  her  60th  birthday  an- 
niversary. It  gave  me  a  bit  of  civic  pride  to 
recall  that  she  spent  some  years  here  and 
that  she  has  relatives  here,  including  the 
real  estate  man  and  a  leading  Republican, 
Edward  O.  Sullivan  Jr. 

When  afoot  or  In  a  car  on  Park  Hill  Ave- 
nue, it  Is  pleasant  to  notice  the  attractive 
home  of  Justice  Anthony  J.  Cerrato  at  No. 
179  and  to  realize  that  in  that  structure  and 
on  those  grounds,  for  many  years,  lived  the 
noted  actor  Richard  Bennett  and  his  talented 
daughters — Constance,  Barbara  and  Joan. 
And  not  far  from  there  on  Park  Hill  stands 
a  mansion  where  the  widely  known  "Father 
Divine"  nUed  over  the  faithfm  of  his  cult. 

Yes,  It  Is  possible  to  arrange  a  guided  tovir 
that  would  pass  the  homes  of  many  distin- 
guished Americans,  some  living,  some  dead, 
whose  fame  spread  far  beyond  their  home- 
town— folks  like  Sid  Caesar,  Art  Carney, 
Morey  Amsterdam,  Anne  Bancroft,  Ella  Fitz- 
gerald, WUliam  C.  Handy,  Oene  Krupa, 
Jerome  Kern,  Geoffrey  O'Hara,  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz,  Leo  Baekeland,  Samuel  Tllden, 
Samuel  Untermeyer.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  (Vine- 
gar Joe)  Stilwell,  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
JSunker,  former  Mayor  and  Congressman 
John  E.  Andrus,  and  on  and  on,  a  roll  call 
that  can  stir  patriotic  pride  in  any  Tonkers 
heart. 

Another  brightly  shining  facet  of  Yonkers 
Is  our  complex  of  cultural  interests,  to  which 
large  numbers  of  people  devote  themselves 
with  deep  understanding  and  skilled  enthu- 
siasm. These  participate  in  music.  Uteratiire, 
painting  and  related  arts,  and  also  the  dance 
and  the  drama. 

I  recall  how,  some  years  ago,  after  a  brief 
refresher  course  in  higher  mathematics,  I 
discovered  that  Yonkers  rated  as  the  second 
most  cultural  community  in  the  Nation,  on 
the-  basis  of  its  magazine  reading — outclassed 
only  by  Denver. 

My  Joy  in  Yonkers  is  rooted  especially  In 
our  dally  newspaper.  The  Herald  Statesman, 
on  which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  for  nearly 
four  decades.  It  is  a  Journal  of  high  repute. 
faznUlar  to  those  In  Journalism  and  its 
fringes  everywhere,  even  overseas  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  the  Orient.  The  Herald  States- 
man is  a  frequent  prize-winner.  It  is  Inter- 
estingly written,  courageously  edited,  attrac- 
tively illustrated,  and  it  provides  the  press 
leadership  that  a  progressive  city  badly 
needs.  When  traveling,  match  our  Yonkers 
paper  with  that  of  any  other  family  paper 
In  the  state  or  nation,  and  readily  perceive 
that  Yonkers  is  being  unusually  well-served. 
It  is  Yonkers'  largest  retailer,  with  more  than 
60,000  individual  transactlont.  each  publish- 
ing day.  It  meets  fully  the  needs  of  readers, 
add  of  display  and  classified  advertisers  And 
readers  are  provided  with  extraordinarily 
dependable  delivery  service  by  an  army  of 
young  independent  merchants,  each  serving 
the  public  and  also  building  a  financial 
foundation  for  his  personal  career. 

A  year  ago,  when  our  Yonkers  CentennUl 
Year  began,  I  publicly  recommended  that — 
In  addition  to  the  various  municipal  cere- 
monies, flag-raisings,  dedications,  concerts, 
parties  and  other  programs  and  projects — 
we  do  something  personal  and  special. 

I  suggested  that  every  man  and  woman  In 
Yonkers,  and  every  boy  and  girl  too,  cele- 
brate individually  in  three  simple  ways.  I 
sugt;ested : 

First,  say  something  nice  about  Yonkers 
every  day — better  yet,  several  times  a  day — 
at  home  and  while  away  from  home. 

Second,  write  something  nice  about  Yon- 
kers every  day — to  as   many  people,    bust- 
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nesses,  Izistltuttona  and  organizations  aa  you 
can. 

Third,  do  something  nice  for  Yonkers, 
even  though  it  Is  something  for  yourself — 
like  keeping  your  lawn  neat,  growing  some 
flowers,  planting  a  tree,  sweeping  a  sidewalk, 
painting  the  house,  making  your  business 
attractive  Inside  and  out,  stimulating  cour- 
tesy and  thoughtfulness  among  associates 
and  staffs — by  personal  example.  Be  a  volun- 
teer in  any  good  cause.  Support  worthy 
causes  financially.  Serve  In  public  oCBce. 

It  didn't  sound  like  much — that  each  of 
us  determine,  for  a  whole  year,  to  say,  write 
and  do  sometbmg  nice  for  Yonkers.  But 
many  persons  in  Yonkers  liked  the  idea  and 
did  Just  that.  And  Rep.  Peter  Peyser  printed 
my  idea  in  the  Congressional  Record,  It  had 
a  national  audience  too.  Yonkers  is  the 
gainer. 

Such  a  civic  program  is  good  and  useful, 
not  only  during  our  Centennial  Year  but  for 
every  day  in  every  year  during  our  tomor- 
rows. We  all  have  something  constructive  to 
offer  for  our  century-old  city.  It's  one  way 
to  make  civic  dreams  come  true  I 
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LEAGUE  OP  UNITED  LATIN 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens — known  universally  as  the 
LULAC's — adopted  a  resolution  recogniz- 
ing and  supporting  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor and  the  national  migrant  worker 
program. 

Knowing  of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
LULACs — done  historically  before  any- 
body else  was  emphasizing  interest  in 
this  area  of  the  Spanish  sumamed — I 
spread  this  resolution  on  the  Record  so 
that  all  my  colleagues  on  the  House  floor 
might  read  what  the  LULAC's  have  done 
and  what  they  wish  to  do  to  continue  the 
all  important  effort  in  seeking  to  assist 
the  migrant. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  The  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens  has  sought  full  equality 
of  Job  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  and 

Whereas.  The  Migrant  Farmworker  has  suf- 
fered from  the  greatest  widespread  unem- 
ployment, underemployment  and  poverty  of 
any  particular  group  in  our  Nation,  and  with 
the  impact  of  technology  which  continues  to 
drastically  reduce  opportunities  for  migra- 
tory farm  work,  and 

Whereas,  The  Migrant  Farmworker  is  ill 
equipp>ed  with  marketable  Job  skills  for  any 
other  meaningful  employment  and  far  too 
few  attempts  are  being  made  to  assist  them, 
and 

Whereas,  The  Migrant  Farmworker  moves 
through  a  numlier  of  states  and  regional  Ju- 
risdictions, state  and  local  governments  are 
unable  to  meet  their  needs,  and 

Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  Labor  earmarked 
$20  miUion  from  the  National  FY  71-72 
MDTA  imapportioned  account  to  train  Mi- 
grant Farmworkers  in  marketable  Job  skilla 
beyond  farm  work,  which  created  the  Na- 
tional Migrant  Worker  Program  within  the 
national  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  local  training  program  operations 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 


Whereas,  This  training  has  assisted  Mi- 
grant Farmworkers  obtain  skills  and  perma- 
nent year  'round  employment,  and 

Whereas,  The  earmarked  9200  mlllloo  were 
not  fully  used  for  the  National  Migrant 
Worker  Program  and  those  funds  used  have 
been  exhausted  and  no  new  funds  were  ear- 
marked for  the  continuation  of  this  all-Im- 
portant effort. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  be  requested  to  continue  and  en- 
large the  National  Migrant  Worker  Program 
as  a  national  project  which  has  had  a  slgmfl- 
cant  impact  on  those  in  our  society  neglected 
the  most  end  in  the  greatest  need,  our  Mi- 
grant Farmworkers,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  resolution 
be  distributed  by  oiu:  local  LULAC  councils 
to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  whose  dis- 
tricts fall  within  any  Migrant  Farmworker 
area. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  be  recognized  and  coznmended  for 
his  actions  in  assisting  In  the  plight  of  the 
Migrant  Farmworker, 

Which  we  hereby  bestow  according  to  the 
tenets  of  the  League  of  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens  assembled  in  the  44th  Annual 
National  Convention,  the  23rd  of  June,  1973, 
In  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


MR.  GORDON  FULCHER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  Texas  recently  lost  one  of  their  finest 
and  most  respected  public  servants,  Mr. 
Gordon  Pulcher.  He  passed  away  while 
working  into  the  night  on  the  business 
of  the  Texas  Water  Quality  Board,  where 
he  has  served  as  chairman  since  1968. 

I  first  became  friends  with  Gordon 
in  the  1930's  when  he  was  the  editor  of 
the  Austin  American-Statesman.  He 
added  a  tremendous  amount  of  charac- 
ter to  the  State  Capitol's  newspaper,  and 
his  guidance  was  reflected  in  every  pub- 
lic stand  the  paper  took. 

It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  every 
important  civic  and  political  achieve- 
ment of  the  time  bore  the  mark  of  Gor- 
don Pulcher's  wisdom.  I  especially  recall 
his  support  of  the  Lake  Buchanan  Dam 
project  near  Austin  and  his  continuing 
leadership  In  making  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Authority  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  water  management  systems. 

During  these  years,  I  came  to  know 
Gordon's  twinkling  personality  and  his 
dominant  voice  in  public  affairs.  It  was 
then  that  we  passed  the  first  of  many 
fine  evenings  trading  political  reminis- 
cences and  stories.  He  became  one  of  my 
most  valued  friends  and  associates,  and 
I  know  President  Johnson  often  sought 
his  advice. 

Gordon  left  the  newspaper  business 
in  1946  to  devote  nearly  20  years  to  his 
land  development  interests,  but  in  1962 
he  came  back  to  Texas  and  bought  the 
Atlanta  Citizen-Journal.  Once  again  his 
influence  was  reflected  by  a  newspaper's 
pages,  smd  the  Citizen-Journal  became 
one  of  Texas'  leading  weekly  publica- 
tions. 
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In  1968,  Gov.  John  Connally  asked 
Gordon  to  assimie  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Texas  Water  Quality  Board.  Though 
he  was  nearly  60,  his  instincts  led  him 
to  accept  that  tough,  sometimes  unpopu- 
lar position,  and  imder  his  leadership 
the  board  took  decisive  action  to  clean 
up  Texas  waters. 

Gordon  felt  that  Texas  could  handle 
her  own  pollution  problems  without  ex- 
tensive Federal  help,  and  his  flrm,  even- 
handed  treatment  of  polluters  made 
Texas  a  leader  in  developing  state  en- 
vironmental programs. 

Somehow,  Gordon  also  foimd  time  to 
establish  the  Texas  Star,  a  Sunday  news- 
paper supplement  that  became  a  foceJ 
point  for  statewide  issues  suid  reached 
millions  of  readers.  Economic  pressures 
which  claim  so  many  publications  also 
forced  the  Star  to  suspend  operation,  al- 
though Gordon  was  working  to  revive 
the  Star  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Personally,  I  will  miss  Gordon  Fulcher 
as  I  could  few  men.  His  visits  always 
meant  midnight  story  swapping  and 
some  of  the  most  stimulating  exchanges 
of  ideas  I  have  ever  encountered.  His 
advice  was  always  well-reasoned  and 
pointed,  and  you  knew  Gordon's  only 
Interest  was  In  the  people. 

The  extent  to  which  Texans  will  miss 
Gordon  Fulcher  is  reflected  in  the  many 
public  statements  and  editorials  issued 
upon  his  death,  and  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude with  some  of  these  remarks  about 
a  rare  and  truly  good  man. 

Atty.  Gen.  John  Hill: 

I  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss;  I've  lost  a 
friend,  a  man  I  had  learned  to  know  from 
working  with  him,  an  Intelligent,  dedicated, 
hardworking,  colorful  individual. 

Lt.  Gov.  Bill  Hobby: 
He  gave  unselflahly  of  himself  to  a  tough 
Job,  and  the  whole  state  is  in  hU  debt. 

Hugh  Yantis,  executive  director  of 
Texas  Water  Quality  Board: 

His  fcMY^fuI  approach  was  a  very  great 
factor  In  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
cleaning   up   the  state's   waters. 

Sam  Wood,  editor  of  the  Austin  Amer- 
ican-Statesman, memorialized  the  for- 
mer editor  of  the  capitol  city  newspaper 
as  "one  of  the  top  newspapermen  in  the 
State." 

Waco  News-Tribune : 

A  majco'  goal  for  Chairman  Fulcher  was  to 
prove  that  Texas  can  handle  its  own  pollu- 
tion problems  rather  than  helpless  turning 
to  federal  authority  to  clean  up  its  lakes  and 
streams  and  wells.  This  meant  double  burden 
on  Fulcher  and  his  colleagues,  prodding  local 
governments  and  industries  on  the  one  hand, 
whUe  dealing  with  federal  regulators  on  the 
other.  Undoubtedly,  the  strain  of  this  un- 
paid service  to  Texas  hastened  Mr.  Fulcher'a 
final  heart  seizure. 


THE  30TH  INTERNATIONAL  PARIS 
AIR  SHOW 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKZA8 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  a  report  on  the  30th  In- 
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tematlonal  Paris  Air  Show  based  on  the 
attendance  of  several  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Their  observations  and  conclusions  merit 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the  exec- 
utive department,  and  the  public: 
Thi  30th  IirmNATioNAi,  Pakxs  Air  Show 

Several  Members  and  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  attended 
the  Thirtieth  International  Paris  Air  Show, 
from  May  27  to  June  1.  As  In  previous  years, 
the  major  purposes  were  ( 1 )  viewmg  current 
aerospace  technology,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic: (2)  viewing  both  flight  and  sUtlc 
demonstrations;  (3)  discussing  and  review- 
ing the  current  state-of-the-art  In  various 
technologies  with  representatives  of  the  in- 
ternational aeronautics  and  astronautics  in- 
dustrial community.  Journalists,  and  gov- 
ernment officials;  (4)  assessing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  the  fields  of  aviation  and  space; 
(6)  assessing  major  trends  and  problem 
areas. 

ovxsvixw 

The  1973  Air  Show  provided  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  foreign  capabilities — but  a 
closer  look  suggests  that  our  international 
competition  is  much  less  optimistic  about  the 
future  in  certain  fields  than  two  years  ago. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Paris  Air  Show  is 
regarded  as  the  major  event  of  its  kind;  it 
affords  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate hardware,  assess  competition,  create 
and  strengthen  business  relationships,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  create  sales  oppor- 
tunities. 

Other  indicators  are  also  uaeftil  In  assessing 
the  value  of  the  Air  Show.  International 
goodwill  Is  one  example.  Another  factor  is 
international  image.  Finally,  despite  the  at- 
tendant costs  and  problems  Involved  in  inter- 
national air  show  participation,  major  U.S. 
manufacttirers  continue  to  be  strong  In  their 
praise  of  the  benefits  of  the  Paris  Air  Show, 
and  the  shows  at  Farnborough,  England  and 
Hanover,  Germany.  Additionally,  many  are 
positive  In  their  outlook  concerning  future 
shows  in  Tokyo,  Japan  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

The  comments  of  \5S.  participants  are 
noteworthy  because  of  the  disadvantages  of 
VS.  exhibitors  in  comparison  with  their  for- 
eign counterparts.  In  military  aviation,  for 
example,  there  are  the  Department  of  De- 
fense rules  regarding  aircraft  baUment  to 
manufacturers  for  air  show  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lockheed  C-5A.  the  $760,000  fee 
required  by  the  Defense  Department  led  to 
a  decision  by  Lockheed  not  to  show  the  air- 
craft. Additionally,  there  is  no  provision  for 
formal  V!S.  government  support  on  the  flight 
line  and  neither  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce nor  the  Department  of  Transportation 
provides  relief  In  the  form  of  support  serv- 
ices. This  situation  is  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
cooperation,  financial  and  logistics  support 
and  encouragement  offered  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  their  own  exhibitors  for  both 
mUitary  and  civU  areospace  products. 

Approximately  571,000  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  attended  the  Paris  Air  Show,  of 
whom  42,000  were  registered  business  visitors. 
There  were  624  companies  from  20  countries 
participating:  approximately  160  VA.  firms 
exhibited  their  products,  76  of  which  bad  dis- 
plays In'the  American  pavilion. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Paris  reported 
on  the  results  achieved  by  the  76  firms  ex- 
hibiting in  the  U.S.  pavilion :  Alx>ut  $67,000,- 
000  In  salea— immediate  and  12-month  pro- 
jections. 

The  primary  objective  of  more  than  two- 
thlrda  of  the  exhibitors  was  to  gain  exposure 
to  new  business  prospects  and  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  exhibitors  accomplished  this 
objective.  In  total,  there  were  67  represen- 
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tation  agreements  signed  plus  an  additional 
227  agency  agreements  under  negotiation  at 
the  close  of  the  Show. 

MEMB^S   VIEWS 

Rep.  John  W.  Davis  (D.-Oa.)  expressed 
his  views  as  foUows:  "The  Europeans  seem 
to  be  making  dramatic  progress  In  the  area 
of  developing  quiet  short  take  off  and  land- 
ing aircraft  which  could  hold  from  26  to  76 
passengers.  I  think  there  is  now,  and  will  be 
over  the  next  decade  or  so,  a  large  market  In 
the  United  States  for  such  aircraft,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  current  American  efforts  are 
at  too  low  a  level  to  meet  the  challenge  posed 
by  this  European  initiative. 

The  European  companies  are  not  hampered 
by  anti-trust  laws  and  their  developmental 
effort  as  to  new  aircraft  Is  heavUy  subsidized 
by  government  funds.  With  the  constraints 
of  anti-trust  legislation  In  the  United  States, 
American  aircraft  manufacturers  are  not 
free  to  band  together  in  a  Joint  research  and 
development  enterprise.  Too,  government 
support  In  the  form  of  funds  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Is  at 
a  l>are  bones  level.  The  Paris  Air  Show 
strengthened  a  belief  I  already  had  formed 
to  the  effect  that  it  Is  tUne  for  NASA  to 
redouble  Its  efforts  In  aeronautics  and  that 
funding  should  be  generously  Increased  for 
the  development  of  8TOL  aircraft  with  quiet 
engines  and  low  pollution." 

The  reactions  and  views  of  Rep.  Larry  Winn 
(B.-Kan.)  were  stated  In  these  words.  He 
said,  "On  every  count,  the  show  represented 
a  mind-boggling  showcase  of  advanced  tech- 
nology in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  Including 
aerospace,  electronics,  metallurgy,  and  com- 
munications. The  dlq>Iay  of  aircraft  and 
avionics,  aviation  suDsystems  and  compo- 
nents, spacecraft  and  space  hardware,  and 
air  traffic  control  equipment  showed  not  only 
a  vast  range  of  current  capabUltles  but  alao 
dramatic  previews  of  the  future  in  many 
fields. 

The  VS.  continues  to  i4>pear  to  be  the 
major  force  In  the  international  aero^ace 
market.  Clearly,  however,  the  USSR  and 
European  nations  are  narrowing  the  lead  In 
aerospace  technology  which  this  country  has 
oo  long  enjoyed.  But  I  am  xuiwllllng  to  as- 
cribe this  strictly  to  a  cutback  In  Federal 
R&D  or  a  stagnation  In  technological  excel- 
lence. Rather,  I  see  our  lead  being  narrowed 
due  to  a  much  more  complicated  set  of  rea- 
sons which  include  a  tougher  international 
marketplace,  substantial  foreign  government 
support  for  their  industries,  and  high  levels 
of  European  and  Japanese  technical  excel- 
lence. 

Finally,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  In  spite 
of  the  many  claims  regarding  the  relative 
decline  of  VS.  R&D,  the  VS.  continues  to  be 
the  dominant  force  In  the  fields  of  aviation 
and  space.  E^ven  in  areas  where  there  is  a  gap, 
there  is  every  evidence  that  our  foreign  com- 
petition will  not  go  unchallenged.  Designs  for 
the  DC-10-Twln  and  the  7X7  are  being  pur- 
sued to  "combat"  the  A300-B.  Even  our  aban- 
donment of  the  SST  Program  need  not  spell 
disaster  if  in  fact  we  continue  an  aggressive 
program  of  research." 

Rep.  Barry  Ooldwater  (R.-Callf.)  concluded 
that  while  "the  VS.  la  a  world  leader  In  avia- 
tion because  of  its  past  investment  In  re- 
search and  development  and  its  industrial 
capabUlty,  ova  lead  is  by  no  means  assiired." 
He  said,  "American  industry  needs  to  be  more 
competitive  and  Innovative— the  Interna- 
tional aerospace  market  is  going  to  be  tough- 
er In  the  fut\ire."  But  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
can't  remain  aloof;  better  arrangements  for 
financing  export  sales  must  be  established. 
"In  short,"  Mr.  Ooldwater  said,  "the  U.S. 
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government  must  be  an  active  partner  with 
industry — wltbout  taking  over  as  has  been 
done  In  some  otiier  countries." 

According  to  Rep.  Paul  Cronln  (R.-Mass.) 
the  ApoUo/Soyuz  exhibit  and  the  Joint  ap- 
pearance of  the  Soviet  cosmonauts  and  the 
Apollo  17  astronauts  marked  a  positive  step 
forward  in  the  emerging  U.S. -Soviet  detente. 
He  said,  "The  very  evident  cooperation  be- 
tween the  n.S.  and  Soviet  Union  In  the  space 
program  is  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  fu- 
ture relations  between  our  countries." 

Mr.  Cronln  found  it  valuable  to  see  the 
exhibits  of  firms  from  his  district  (AVCO  and 
Raytheon)  and  pointed  out  that  "sales  re- 
sulting from  company  participation  in  such 
shows  as  the  Paris  Show  are  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  Massachusetts  but  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Aerospace  exports  are  vital  to  helping 
solve  our  balance  of  payments  problem." 

The  broad  range  of  foreign  technological 
capabilities  also  Impressed  Mr.  Cronln  who 
concluded,  "We  are  not  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  with  advanced  technology.  We've 
got  to  realize  the  world  Is  a  more  competitive 
place  and  that  to  maintain  our  position  we 
must  combine  Innovation  with  continued  In- 
vestment in  research  and  development." 

Rep.  Marvin  L.  Escb  (R.-Mich.)  reported 
that,  "The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives'  trip 
to  the  Paris  Air  Show  was  highlighted  by  the 
meeting  between  the  Soviet  cosmonauts  and 
the  United  States  Apollo  17  astronauts. 

The  visit  to  the  Soviet  Space  Pavilion  and 
extensive  meetings  with  the  Soviet  space 
scientists  and  cosmonauts  highlight  the  great 
desire  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  coopera- 
tively in  space.  Strikingly  symbolic  was  the 
Joint  U.S.-USSR  Pavilion  which  contained 
the  model  of  the  ApoUo/Soyuz  1975  Joint 
mission.  Leaving  all  technical  considerations 
aside,  one  cannot  overstate  the  significance 
of  the  political  and  social  implications  of  that 
display  in  Western  E\irope.  Equally  signifi- 
cant is  the  current  desire  by  the  Eastern 
commiinity  to  move  ahead  cooperatively  in 
their  own  space  effort  and  the  willingness 
of  their  personnel  to  work  with  NASA  for 
mutually  beneficial  achievements  in  this 
decade." 

Concerning  the  aviation  aspects  of  the  Air 
Show,  Mr.  Esch  said,  "As  a  member  of  the 
XJJB.  delegation,  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  increasing  challenge  of  the  European 
community  to  our  aerospace  Industry  in  gen- 
eral and  our  aircraft  and  avionics  companies 
in  particular.  While  visiting  and  meetmg 
with  diversified  exhibitors,  my  perception  was 
that  while  other  countries  are  supportive  of 
their  industry  and  most  desirous  to  encour- 
age the  development  and  export  of  civilian 
aircraft  and  related  support  equipment,  the 
XJB.  has  yet  to  develop  an  effective,  realistic 
policy  for  sustaining  our  industrial  group." 

Mr.  Esch  concluded  that,  "That  Is  a  mat- 
ter which  Congress  must  address  itself  to  in 
the  near  future.  If  our  nation  is  to  main- 
tain leadership  in  this  field  we  must  develop 
a  new  vehicle  for  the  delivering  of  services 
and  encouraging  our  industrial  groups  so 
that  that  they  may  effectively  compete  in  the 
world  market  in  the  next  decade." 

HIGHUGRTS   OP   KXHIBrrS    AtTD   rLXCHTS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Space 
1.  One  of  the  major  attractions  at  the 
Show  was  a  pavilion  containing  a  full  scale 
representation  of  a  U.8.  Apollo  Command/ 
Service  Module  linked  with  a  Soviet  Soyuz 
spacecraft.  The  ApoUo/Soyuz  exhibit  was  lo- 
cated near  the  main  entrance  to  the  Show 
,     grounds  where  It  was  a  clearly  visible  symbol 
'     of  the  growing  political  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Less  ap- 
parent, but  very  real.  Is  the  extent  to  which 
American  and  Soviet  technical  people  have 
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been  able  to  cooperate  in  Joint  planning  and 
in  making  major  changes  in  their  respective 
spacecraft  in  preparing  for  the  planned  1976 
joint  rendezvous,  docking  and  research  mis- 
sion. Approximately  400,000  visitors  observed 
thU  exhibit  which  was  described  in  French, 
English  and  Russian. 

2.  The  Soviet  space  exhibit  was  a  master- 
ful example  of  the  soft-sell;  many  booklets 
were  available  in  both  French  and  'English. 
Carefully  emphasized  were  the  International 
aspects  of  their  program;  on  each  major 
spacecraft  component  was  painted  the  flag 
of  the  nation  that  had  made  it.  Among  their 
exhibits  was  a  full-sized  replica  of  the  Lvmok- 
hod-2,  an  eight-wheeled  unmanned  lunar 
vehicle.  Also  Included  In  their  exhibits  were 
full  scale  replicas  of  research,  applications 
and  planetary  satellites — about  equally  di- 
vided in  emphasis. 

3.  In  contrast,  the  n.S.  space  exhibits  were 
far  more  limited,  and  examples  of  many  of 
our  accomplishments  were  missing.  There  was 
a  full-scale  model  of  the  Lunar  Rover,  and 
a  partial  model  of  the  SKYLAB,  but  most  of 
the  other  TJ£.  exhibits  were  small  scale 
models. 

4.  Cooperative  efforts  characterized  im- 
portant segments  of  the  German  and  French 
space  activities  at  the  Show.  The  Oerman 
programs  showed  particular  emphasis  on  hav- 
ing both  VS.  and  European  partners,  whereas 
the  French  cooperative  efforts  tended  to  be 
more  Exiropean  oriented.  Specific  examples 
Messerschmltt-Boelkow-Bolhm  (MBB)  m 
conjunction  with  NASA  for  launch  m  1976; 
and  the  Franco-Oerman  Symphonle  com- 
munications satellite  now  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  launch  In  early  1975. 

AVIATION 

New  entries 

1.  Among  the  new  aircraft  appearing  at 
the  Paris  Air  Show  for  the  first  time  were 
the  following  major  entries: 

Grumman  F-14  Tomcat  Fighter  from  the 
U.S. 

German-Dutch  VFW-Fokker  814,  40-seat 
twin -engine  transport. 

Saab-Scanla  SK-37,  two  seat  trainer  from 
Sweden — a  version  of  the  AJ-37  Vlggen 
Fighter. 

French  Dassault-Breguet  Falcon  30,  small 
transport  and  the  Falcon  10  corporate  air- 
craft. 

Alrbxis  Industrie  A-300B,  260-seat  wide- 
body,  twin -engine  tranqxjrt. 

Soviet  production  version  of  the  TU-144 
Supersonic  Transport. 

2.  A  large  number  of  new  aircraft  designs, 
new  aircraft  concepts  and  proposals  were 
shown  and  discussed  at  the  Show.  They 
range  across  the  q>ectrum  in  paylo«ul  and 
type;  some  are  merely  preliminary  paper 
designs  at  the  discussion  stage  while  others 
were  announced  as  intentions  to  proceed 
with  development.  These  Included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Boeing's  proposed  7X7  family— from  a 
long  range,  four  engine  aircraft  to  a  short 
haul  twin-Jet. 

Two  new  French  Aerospatiale  designs  in 
the  30-passenger  and  70-passenger  class. 

The  French  Dassault-Breguet  Mirage  08A— 
the  proposed  French  Air  Force  fighter  for 
the  l980's. 

The  British  Short  SD3-30  Turboprop 
Transport,  a  SO-passenger  aircraft. 

An  Italian  design  by  Renaldo  Plagglo;   a 
ao-passenger  turboprop  tranq>ort. 
V£.  aircraft 

3.  Major  U.S.  aircraft  entries  in  the  Paris 
Air  Show  were  the  Navy's  Grumman  F-14A 
Tomcat  Fighter,  a  World  Airways  Boeing 
747  Convertible   (either  passenger  or  cargo 
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c^MblUty)  and  the  Northrop  F-6  Freedom 
Fighter.  The  F-14  performed  In  a  stunning 
series  of  filght  demonstrations  at  low  levels 
despite  low  hanging  clouds  during  much 
of  the  Show.  The  F-6  demonstrated  its  bril- 
liant versatility  and  showed  why  such  a 
large  number  of  these  aircraft  have  been 
exported  to  other  nations  and  why  about 
460  of  the  successor  F-6E  aircraft  were  sold 
prior  to  first  flight  test  of  the  prototype. 
The  Boeing  747  Convertible  was  one  of  the 
dominating  features  of  the  flight  line,  al- 
though visits  by  the  public  were  restricted. 
Lockheed's  Lr-1011  was  represented  by  a  Bri- 
tish Court  charter  aircraft  which  flew  into 

Le  Bourget  several  times  during  the  Show 

as  a  vivid  example  of  U.S.  penetration  of  the 
ETuropean  market. 

McDonnell -Douglas  was  active  in  pressing 
for  a  DC-10  twin  Jet.  Important  to  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas marketing  effort  Is  an 
indication  of  a  continuing  shift  to  short  to 
medium  range  aircraft  m  coming  years  In 
Europe.  McDonnell-Douglas  did  not  show 
a  DC-10  but  did  arrange  for  one  of  its  buy- 
ers—UTA— to  schedule  one  of  Its  trl-jets  for  a 
short  period  static  display. 

Foreign  aircraft 

4.  A  major  Soviet  aircraft  entry  in  the  Air 
Show  was  the  TU-144  Supersonic  Transport. 
Despite  Its  fatal  crash,  for  as  yet  unan- 
nounced reasons,  the  TU-144  seen  and  flown 
at  Paris  was  a  substantially  different  and 
greatly  Improved  airplane  from  previously 
seen  prototypes.  The  consensus  of  Informed 
observers  Is  that  the  TU-144  is  being  aimed 
directly  at  the  world  market.  Committee 
Members  who  went  through  the  airplane 
were  Impressed  by  its  "conunerclal  appear- 
ance." 

6.  Under  the  leadership  of  Britain's  Minis- 
try of  Aerospace  and  Shipping  and  Its  articu- 
late Minister,  Michael  Heseltine,  more  than 
100  British  companies  teamed  at  the  Show 
to  present  an  airframe  and  electronics  capa- 
bility image  that,  although  directed  at  var- 
ious European  partnerships,  was  aimed  at 
selling  Britain  as  having  a  national  Industry 
capable  of  providing  a  wide  range  of  research 
and  production  on  an  international  basis. 
Britain,  however,  showed  little  new  in  air- 
craft. 

6.  night  demonstrations  of  the  French- 
British  Concorde  reflect  a  more  aggressive 
marketing  effort.  In  addition  to  the  dem- 
onstration flights  for  the  audience  at  the 
Air  Show,  trips  were  made  by  the  Concorde 
for  airline  customers  with  airline-style  serv- 
ice at  Mach  2.  Members  of  the  press,  and 
other  visitors  Including  some  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  were  invited  on  some  of  the 
denK>nstration  flights. 

7.  As  a  major  entry  by  the  European  aero- 
space Industry,  a  flrst  appearance  at  the 
Paris  Air  Show  was  made  by  the  Airbus  In- 
dustrie A-300B  Transport.  Flying  at  the 
Show,  the  A-300B  was  visible  evidence  that 
the  Europeans  are  driving  hard  to  compete 
with  the  Americans.  Despite  its  apparent 
technical  solidity,  the  aircraft  Is  not  doing 
well  economically:  as  of  the  time  of  the 
Show  In  early  June,  only  13  orders  had  been 
placed  (none  In  North  America)  and  no  new 
orders  had  been  booked  in  the  previous  6 
months.  One  explanation  may  be  that  the 
planned  250  to  260  passenger  payload  does 
not  correspond  to  the  high  standard  of 
comfort  provided  by  the  747,  the  L-1011  and 
the  E>C-10. 

8.  Continuing  the  trends  of  previous 
shows,  more  general  aviation,  business  and 
commuter  aircraft,  and  helicopters  were 
placed  on  display  by  many  nations.  Virtually 
every  participating  country  at  the  Show  had 
at  least  one  t3n>e  of  general  aviation  or  com- 
muter aircraft  to  display. 
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9.  The  objective  of  reducing  noise  levels 
for  all  types  of  aircraft  was  apparent  In  every 
aspect  of  the  Show  from  discussions  to  flight 
demonstrations.  The  subject  of  noise  has  a 
place  of  prominence  that  it  Is  certain  to 
maintain  in  the  future.  The  developing  mar- 
keting strategies  for  all  types  of  commercial 
aircraft  are  Incorporating  noise  considera- 
tions as  central  selling  points. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  biannual  Paris  Air  Show  continues 
to  be  the  dominant  international  marketing 
forum  In  aviation  and  space  technology.  By 
offering  a  broad  variety  of  the  latest  and 
best  in  aerospace  technology,  It  provides  not 
only  a  convenient  marketplace  for  buyers 
and  sellers,  but  also  a  place  where  govern- 
ment officials  and  others  associated  with 
aviation  and  space  may  acquire  information 
and  insights  highly  Important  to  their  ef- 
fective performance. 

2.  The  n.S.  continues  to  be  the  leading 
factor  in  the  world  aerospace  market — with 
a  U.S.  export  value  of  $3.8  billion  in  1972. 
The  largest  part  of  these  exports  goes  to 
Western  Europe.  From  another  point  of  view 
Which  Is  disturbing  to  the  Europeans,  while 
SO  percent  of  the  non-communist  world's 
aerospace  products  are  purchased  by  the 
Western  European  nations,  only  9  percent 
are  produced  there.  In  contrast,  the  U.S. 
produces  almost  90  percent. 

3.  With  regard  to  Europe's  space  efTorta, 
the  situation  parallels  that  of  the  aviation 
industry.  Europe  has  now  abandoned  the 
Europs  II  launch  vehicle.  Prance  Is  seeking 
partners  to  Join  In  development  of  the  L-3S 
as  the  primary  European  launch  vehicle.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  rather  limited 
Europ>ean  space  funding  has  been  tentatively 
diverted  to  a  large  extent  by  the  recent 
agreement  to  participate  In  the  development 
of  the  $300  million  Sortie  Module  for  use  with 
the  U.S.  Space  Shuttle.  It  Is  significant  that 
this  decision  will  result  in  a  much  greater 
U.S.  launch  capability  In  relation  to  our  for- 
eign competition. 

This  problem  is  further  compounded  by 
the  recent  U.S.  dollar  devaluation  and  the 
greater  Inflation  rate  in  Europe.  These  factors 
have  combined  with  the  tesult  that  American 
product  prices  have  been  reduced.  In  effect, 
approximately  20  to  30  percent  in  the  past 
year  or  so. 

6.  In  a  perceptive  editorial,  Robert  Hotz 
of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
analyzed  the  European  aerospace  problem 
this  way: 

First,  Europe  has  not  organized  as  a  market 
to  support  the  Industry  alliances  it  has 
achieved  at  the  technical  level.  The  captive 
markets  created  by  each  European  consor- 
tium are  still  too  small. 

Second,  European  aerospace  has  concen- 
trated so  much  on  developing  new  lines  of 
technically  advanced  hardware  that  it  has 
badly  neglected  Its  marketing  and  sales  ca- 
pability. European  marketeers  are  discover- 
ing too  late  that  many  of  their  products, 
while  fine  fiying  machines.  Just  miss  most  of 
the  operating  airlines  requirements.  There 
was  a  veritable  snowstorm  of  "paper"  air- 
planes emanating  from  Bxiropean  manufac- 
turers that  emphasize  this  tendency  to  pro- 
duce hardware  without  much  thought  as  to 
where  and  how  It  can  be  sold.  One  observer 
described  It  as  "technology  in  search  of  a 
market".  Another  factor  is  the  heavy  con- 
stant overhead  that  European  aerospace  firms 
are  forced  to  carry. 

Third,  the  competition  Is  getting  totigber. 
VS.  Industry  has  learned  some  major  new 
lessons  In  productivity,  product  development 
and  the  vital  need  for  exports.  European  sales 
teams  are  not  used  to  the  kind  of  rough  and 
tumble    game   that   Boeing,   Lockheed   cmd 
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McDonnell-Douglas  have  been  playing 
against  each  other  for  decades.  They  tend 
to  Interpret  It  as  some  kind  of  American  plot. 

7.  As  repeatedly  stated  in  speeches  and 
private  discussions  at  the  Air  Show,  senior 
European  officials  recognize  the  above  prob- 
lems— particularly  the  need  for  an  Integrated 
European  aerospace  Industry  and  an  inte- 
grated market.  The  Europeans  are  searching 
for  an  effective  means  of  establishing  multi- 
nation  development  and  production  programs 
that  can  compete  effectively  with  U.S.  hard- 
ware. Thus  far  no  clear  answers  have 
emerged:  knowledgeable  industry  officials 
agree  that  even  efficient  consortlvmns  may  not 
provide  the  full  solution  for  the  Europeans 
to  compete  successfully.  The  European  in- 
dustry, the  officials  agree,  must  somehow  be 
boned  down  to  a  reasonable  size  despite  vari- 
ous objections. 

Overall,  the  establishment  of  an  integrated 
European  aerospace  Industry  within  the 
framework  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity remains  a  tenuous  pn^KMltlon  still 
largely  dependent  on  legal  restructuring  of 
companies,  a  still  vague  airline  interest  in 
European  sources  for  equipment  replace- 
ment, the  melding  of  divergent  national  in- 
terests and  the  future  of  the  Anglo-French 
Concorde  Supersonic  Transport. 

8.  An  emerging  feature  of  the  international 
aerospace  market  which  will  have  significant 
effects  on  the  n.S.  position  in  the  future  Is 
that  many  foreign  nations  are  now  demand- 
ing some  kind  of  quid  pro  quo  rather  than 
nxaklng  conventional  outright  purchases  of 
U.S.  aircraft  and  products.  This  quid  pro  quo 
takes  the  form  of  joint  ventures,  associa- 
tions, or  Industrial  offsets  with  the  end  re- 
sult being  that  U.S.  developed  technology 
sometimes  is  exported  only  to  appear  later 
as  competition  to  U.S.  goods.  Tet,  there  are 
no  easy  answers  to  this  complex  question;  the 
various  ramifications  of  "technology  exports" 
will  be  prominent  In  major  International 
business  and  governmental  negotiations  on 
trade  for  at  least  the  remainder  of  this 
decade. 

9.  While  the  European  problems  are  clearly 
visible,  those  facing  the  U.S.  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  define  with  precision.  We  must  be 
on  guard  against  deluding  ourselves  that  be- 
cause we  have  been  dominant  in  the  aero- 
space marketplace  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  this  condition  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely with  no  effort  on  our  part.  The  ground 
avionics  field  is  a  vivid  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  superior  European  technology  is 
meshed  with  superior  organization  and  is 
backed  firmly  by  government.  The  growing 
French  strength  in  air  trafllc  control  systems 
is  beyond  question. 

10.  As  seen  by  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  who  attended 
the  Air  Show,  the  U.S.  should  take  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

(a)  U.S.  industry  needs  to  be  more  com- 
petitive and  innovative. 

(b)  Substantial  public  and  private  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development  must  con- 
tinue. 

(c)  Better  financing  arrangements  for  fi- 
nancing export  sales  must  be  developed. 

(d)  The  Federal  Government  must  be  an 
active  partner  with  industry  and  support 
it — without  taking  control.  Soimd,  realistic 
policies  to  accomplish  this  must  be  devel- 
oped. 

(e)  Cooperative  efforts  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  must  be  continued,  but 
these  efforts  must  be  balanced  with  other  na- 
tional Interests  based  on  the  U.S.  remaining 
a  strong  competitor  In  the  international 
market. 

(f)  A  new  look  should  be  taken  at  our 
anti-trust  legislation  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  changing  world  competitive  en- 
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vlronment:   more  cooperation  between  U.S. 
fiirms  may  be  required. 


THERMAL  LOADINO  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAI.IPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
introduce  a  bill  that  can  be  cited  as  the 
"Thermal  Loading  Act  of  1973."  The  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  Is  to  place  the  burden 
of  proof  on  a  power  company  to  justify 
not  building  a  coolirig  tower,  rather  than 
on  the  environmental  agency  to  prove 
why  one  is  needed.  The  advantage  is  that 
power  companies  would  clearly  under- 
stand that  cooling  towers  are  required  on 
all  thermal  electric  plants — either  nu- 
clear-fired or  fossil  fuel-fired.  Fossil  fuel- 
flred  powerplants  are  not  required  to 
have  an  FPC  permit,  and  therefore  en- 
vironmental considerations  are  not  nec- 
essarily given  high  priority. 

I  believe  that  power  companies  would 
welcome  this  act,  since  all  would  be  under 
the  same  cost  burden  and  they  would 
avoid  many  construction  delays.  At  the 
same  time,  environmentalists  would  have 
fewer  problems  in  connection  with  such 
projects.  Beyond  that,  this  bill  would 
avert  substantial  environmental  damage 
in  the  future. 

I  include  that  full  text  of  this  bill  In 
the  Record  : 

HJl.— 
A  bUl  to  require  persons  building  power- 
plants  which  use  public  waters  to  operate 
cooling  towers,  unless   they  can  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  need  for  such  towers, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the '"Thermal  Loading 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  person  who  operates  any 
facility  for  the  generation  of  electrical  ener- 
gy which  uses  or  diverts  waters  shall  Install 
and  use  adequate  cooling  towers  or  other 
closed  systems  of  cooling  such  waters  before 
they  are  returned  to  the  body  of  water  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

(b)  The  Federal  Power  Commission,  with 
respect  to  nuclear  powered  generating  facili- 
ties, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
respect  to  fossU  fuel  powered  generating 
facilities,  may,  upon  application,  except  any 
person  from  the  requirements  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  if  such  person  can  show  to  the 
Commission  or  to  the  Secretary,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  the  discharge  or  effluents  .from 
such  generating  facility  would  not  cause 
damage  to  functioning  ecosystems. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  longer  than 
six  month,  or  both. 

Sec  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "damage"  means  the  substantial  im- 
pairment of  the  natural  functions  of  an  exist- 
ing ecosystem  which  is  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  clothed  with  an  actual  or  poten- 
tial public  interest. 
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Sec.  6.  This  Act  will  apply  to  any  generating 
facility  which  Is  constructed  or  begins  oper- 
ation on  and  after  the  end  of  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


CORNELL     PRESIDENT     SPEAKS 
ABOUT  GRADUATE  EDUCATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  Dr.  Dale  Cor- 
son, president  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.Y.,  addressed  himself  to  the 
challenges  facing  graduate  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Corson,  a  distinguished  educator 
and  outstanding  university  president, 
spoke  very  pointedly  about  many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  those  responsible  for 
quality  graduate  education. 

Because  Dr.  Corson  speaks  in  some  de- 
tail about  the  relationship  between  grad- 
uate education  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  appropriate  that  his  re- 
marks edited  for  the  Record  be  shared 
with  the  House  of  Representatives: 

ORADT7ATE    EDUCATION    AND    RESEARCH A 

Stxategt  roK  the  1970's 
(By  Dale  R.  Corson) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  situation  was  never  so  good. 

Enrollment  in  graduate  education  Is  now 
over  a  million  students,  up  from  420,000  ten 
years  ago.  Some  390,000  of  these  are  full-time 
pre-doctoralB,  compared  with  150,000  In  1962. 

Federal  dollars  available  for  academic  re- 
search are  fairly  stable  at  somewhat  under  $2 
billion  per  year.  NSP  annual  funding  Is  run- 
ning at  more  than  $600  million.  The  research 
component  of  the  total  NIH  budget  is  sched- 
uled to  rise  from  »1.47  bUIlon  in  FT-TS  to 
$1.48  bilUon  in  FY-73  nd  $1.52  billion  In 
PY-74. 

Net  growth  In  this  whole  picture  has  slowed 
greatly,  but  after  the  hertlc  expansion  of  the 
60's.  it  Is  welcome  to  have  a  breather. 

Wt  don't  want  too  many  PhD.B  anyway, 
since  the  teaching  market  has  slacked  off. 

Market  forces  wlU  do  a  good  Job  of  pro- 
viding the  right  amount  and  mix  of  man- 
power, provided  government  subsidies  dont 
intrude.  If  some  students  have  to  work 
harder  to  secure  an  advanced  education, 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

All  of  these  statements  bear  the  curse  of 
partial  truth.  And  we  certainly  haven't  had 
any  notable  success  In  marshalling  convinc- 
ing rebuttals. 

CURRENT    raiKRAL    FOLICT 

Now  for  some  additional  facts. 

Graduate  Studtnt  Support.  Full-time 
graduate  students  supported  by  Federal  fel- 
lowships and  tralneesblps  \n  1967  numbered 
51,000.  or  17%  of  the  total.  Today  the  num- 
ber Is  17.000  and  the  percentage  is  4.6%. 

Most  noUble  Is  the  cutback  In  NIH  fellow- 
ship and  training  grants,  which  will  drop  by 
$60  mllUon  over  fiscal  years  1973  and  '74.  on 
the  way  to  being  phased  out  altogether. 

NSP  support  for  graduate  students  was  $20 
mUllon  in  Py-1972  and  Is  phasing  down  to  $9 
nallUon  in  FY- 1974. 
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There  were  33.000  NDEA  Title  IV  Graduate 
FeUowshlps  awarded  two  years  ago.  Last  year 
there  were  2,000  and  this  year  there  are  none. 

Research  Support.  In  research,  there  is  a 
fundamental  change  in  emphasis  brought 
about  by  an  order-cf-magnitude  Increase  In 
the  pressure  for  quick  results.  Mlssion-orl- 
ented  research  Is  king.  NSP  has  had  to  pick 
up  fundamental  research  formerly  sponsored 
by  others. 

The  evidence  for  the  shift  in  emphasis 
comes  up  daily.  Grants  are  giving  way  to 
contracts,  with  targeted  goals  and  month-^y- 
month  progress  reviews.  The  detaUed  Request 
for  Proposals  leads  the  way  to  these  con- 
tracts. Problem-solving  Interdisciplinary  re- 
search Is  the  route  to  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

Disciplinary  research,  the  training  of 
younger  minds,  where  do  they  fit  in? 

New  Agencies.  The  effect  Is  comp>ounded 
by  several  new  agencies  with  limited  tradi- 
tions in  research,  DOT.  HUD.  EPA — aU  are 
under  i>olltlcal  pressure  to  produce  quick 
results. 

New  Priorities.  What  we  see  is  a  major  shift 
in  priorities.  The  Administration  is  worried, 
and  rightly  so,  about  economic  stability  and 
control  of  inflation.  It  is  worried,  and  rightly 
so.  about  our  loss  of  International  leader- 
ship In  the  high-technology  industries.  Some 
reaction  to  these  pressures  is  inevitable  and 
desirable. 

EITXCTS 

The  Swinging  Pendulum.  I  believe  the  pen- 
dulum Is  swinging  dangerously  too  far.  In- 
vestment In  the  future  Is  taking  a  back  seat. 
Graduate  education  has  emerged  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

We  buUt  up  a  lot  of  programs  in  the  '60's 
to  meet  the  Federal  Government's  direct  re- 
quest or  indirect  financial  stimulation,  and 
now  we  are  stuck  with  the  machinery  we 
created,  including  tenured  professors  on  the 
payroll.  The  fluctuations  tn  national  policy 
have  been  far  more  rapid  than  the  redponae 
time  of  a  system  which  cherishes  and  de- 
pends upon  long-term  stabUlty  of  programs 
and  faculty. 

Options  For  Supporting  Graduate  Stu- 
dents. The  cutback  in  direct  graduate  sup- 
port is  certain  to  cause  hardship  or  unde- 
sirable results  In  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ways: 

1.  The  universities  pick  up  the  check. 

2.  The  students  pick  up  the  check.  (Per- 
haps some  of  them  can.  We  are  soon  going 
to  And  out.) 

3.  The  student  p<^ulatlon  will  decline  In 
those  areas  which  In  the  past  were  Identified 
as  meriting  special  support  to  serve  future 
public  needs. 

We  may,  however  reluctantly,  find  our- 
selves increasingly  driven  to  some  kind  of 
means  test  for  graduate  student  financial 
aid. 

Minority  Students.  There  is  a  special  irony 
in  the  case  of  minority  students.  They  have 
been  encouraged  to  come  to  our  institutions. 
Now  significant  numbers  are  prepared  to  at- 
tend graduate  school.  Just  at  the  critical 
moment  when  financial  help  Is  drying  up. 

At  ComeU,  minority  students  are  now  re- 
ceiving 36%  of  the  University's  total  unre- 
stricted aid  funds  for  graduate  students.  We 
do  not  see  how  we  can  expand  this  aid  further 
without  outside  assistance. 

Neutral  or  Positive  Consequences.  Not  all 
the  internal  effects  of  the  external  decisions 
are  necessarily  bad.  Some  are  neutral,  or  at 
least  hard  to  assess. 

One  likely  consequence  is  an  Increase  in  the 
professional  master's  degree.  We  need  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  like  this  phenomenon 
and  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  to  shape  it  or 
adjust  to  It. 
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If  the  newly  announced  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment are  adopted,  ecu^  inetitutlon  may  be 
able  to  enter  Into  a  single  "master"  contrac- 
tual arrangement  with  the  lead  agency  spon- 
soring research  on  that  campus,  with  the 
terms  applying  to  all  the  research  sponsored 
by  all  Federal  entitles.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  this  wlU  be  put  into  practice. 

Another  vague  shape  on  the  horizon  is 
Senator  Kennedy's  legislation  to  establish  a 
NASA  for  civilian  technology.  If  It  comes 
about.  It  may  change  the  rules  of  the  ball 
game. 

ARCUICENTS  AND  RESUl'lALS 

We  have  tried  to  convince  the  Federal 
decision-makers  of  the  error  of  their  ways. 
So  far  to  no  avaU. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Congressman 
Howard  Robison  wrote  to  Elecretary  Wein- 
berger on  liehalf  of  the  Title  VI  Language 
and  Area  Studies  program,  pointing  out  the 
damage  which  would  be  done  by  HEW's 
complete  withdrawal.  Secretary  Weinberger's 
response  states : 

"We  are  hopeful  that  in  the  present  sit- 
uation ComeU  University  will  determine  that 
the  value  of  its  International  programs  Is  so 
fundamental  to  the  University's  basic  mis- 
sion that  it  wUl  be  able  to  continue  the 
core  activities  as  part  of  the  priority  con- 
cerns of  Its  ongoing  academic  efforts." 

So  there  you  have  it.  We  must  go  It  alone. 
And  we  could,  on  this  one  program,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  other  demands  created  by 
Federal  withdrawal. 

Meaningful  Response.  Despite  the  fnistra- 
tlons,  a  necessary  part  of  the  strategy  is  to 
keep  pressing  the  soundest  possible  rebut- 
tals to  every  Federal  argument  which  we 
believe  lU-concelved.  We  have  no  chance  to 
change  anything  if  we  argue  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  Is  hard  on  academic  adminis- 
trators, or  budgets,  or  professors,  or  even 
students. 

We  have  to  talk  meaningfully  In  terms  of 
the  national  welfare,  especiaUy  for  the 
future. 

Our  most  creative  minds  are  a  resource  we 
can  hardly  afford  to  waste.  The  problems  of 
achieving  a  better  society  are  a  challenge 
greater  than  Sputnik.  Intellect — educated, 
creative  Intellect — should  be  at  the  highest 
premium  in  our  history. 

Manpower  Forecasting.  Argrunent  about 
manpower  needs  is  powerful,  but  tricky.  We 
are  not  likely  to  know  for  sure  about  short- 
ages untU  it  is  already  too  late. 

We  can  point  out  that  manpower  forecasts 
have  been  notoriously  unreliable  In  the  past. 
In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  the  need 
for  scientists  and  engineers  was  overstated. 
A  temporary  oversupply  has  led  to  the  un- 
warranted conclusion  that  we  can  cut  back 
on  the  new  input. 

MeanwhUe,  we  ought  to  be  working  to  Im- 
prove the  rellabUlty  of  forecasting. 

Manpower  Pool.  Our  best  hope  is  to  develop 
further  the  point  that  social  utUlty  arises 
out  of  the  general  pool  of  highly  trained 
manpower.  Selective  support  for  certain 
categories  such  as  the  health  related  profes- 
sions should  continue.  A  stable  and  moderate 
level  of  funding,  without  the  sharp  peaks 
and  valleys  of  the  past.  Is  what  we  need. 

Federal  Responsibility?  One  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Federal  establishment  is  that 
the  matters  we  are  discussing  are  not  prop- 
erly Its  responslbUity.  Private  inltUtlve 
prevail. 

The  Federal  position  is  Invalid,  in  my  judg- 
ment, with  regard  to  minority  graduate  stu- 
dents. Where  will  we  get  the  minority  profes- 
sionals we  need  so  badly?  This  Is  too  big 
a  problem  for  the  universities  to  handle  fi- 
nancially, and  too  Important  to  the  Nation 
to  see  it  go  by  default. 
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Federal  responslbUity  for  assuring  ova  fu- 
ture supply  of  creative  manpower  seenu  to 
me  Inescapable.  Otherwise  It  is  like  deferred 
maintenance — saving  money  in  the  short  run 
at  high  future  coat. 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  pointed  to  the 
Imperative  need  to  be  able  to  stop  things;  I 
agree,  but  we  have  the  right  to  ask  for  some 
limitation  on  the  rate  of  decline.  If  It  makes 
defense  to  drop  the  Federal  resfkonslbUlty  it 
would  be  only  reasonable  and  fair  to  give  no- 
tice of  intent. 

In  research,  we  need  to  keep  Federal  focus 
on  the  notion  that  our  priorities  should  be 
guided  by  promising  leads  as  much  as  by 
needs. 

We  must  stress  institution  buUdlng  as  the 
only  way  to  assure  pay-off  in  the  long  run. 
Universltlea  do  not  perform  well  In  a  100-yard 
dash.  It's  in  the  two-mUe  race  that  we  score 
our  points. 

Revenue  shming.  Another  answer  we  are 
given  is  that  revenue  sharing  wlU  pick  up 
the  slack,  and  we  should  turn  our  attention 
to  our  State  capltols.  I  see  no  chance  In  New 
York  that  a  single  cent  can  be  obtained  from 
this  source. 

Concentration  of  Resources.  Something 
else  we  must  advocate  Is  the  need  to  concen- 
trate resources  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good. 

During  the  middle  1960'8  we  supported  new 
centers  of  ezceUence,  with  geographic  dis- 
persion. This  was  an  admirable  objective  but 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic sUmlna  to  succeed.  We  will  have  to 
put  some  of  these  goals  aside  untU  another 
day. 

The  problem  is  lUustrated  by  forecasts  that 
doctoral  output  wUl  decline  at  the  top  60 
Institutions  over  the  next  few  years  accom- 
anled  by  an  Increase  in  the  output  of  other 
universities. 

We  have  to  find  a  way  to  make  the  point 
that  qiuUity  in  graduate  education  should 
be  the  major  Federal  objective  in  the  1970'8 
rather  than  expansion  of  output  as  was  the 
case  in  the  'eo's. 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  FEDERAL  8UFPORT 

We  need  to  think  about  possible  alterna- 
tives to  Federal  support  and  I  have  men- 
tioned two :  the  institution  and  the  student. 

Industry  is  another,  but  I  do  not  hold  out 
much  hope  here.  Stockholders  resolutions 
opposing  charitable  donations  are  appearing 
on  the  proxy  statements  this  year. 

Foundations.  We  have  been  urged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  major  private  founda- 
tions to  our  plight.  Well  and  good,  and  I 
hope  they  will  respond.  But  we  cannot  ex- 
pect any  major  replacement  of  the  loss  of 
Federal  support.  Some  foundation  executives 
believe  universities  incapable  of  responding 
effectively  to  the  challenges  of  present  day 
social  and  technological  problems. 

Graduate  Research  Assistantships.  A  final 
alternative  Is  to  rely  on  unlverslty-based  re- 
search, with  its  need  for  assistantships,  as 
the  key  to  support  of  graduate  education. 
This,  some  believe,  wUl  automatically  chan- 
nel the  students  in  the  right  direction. 

As  with  so  many  of  the  arguments  we  are 
running  up  against,  this  one  Is  partly  true, 
but  its  has  Its  weaknesses. 

Unfortunately,  every  funding  path  one  fol- 
lows seems  to  lead  back  to  a  diverse  prog^ram 
of  direct  Federal  support  of  graduate  educa- 
tion through  training  grants,  tralneeships, 
and  fellowships. 

nrrxRNAL  measttres 

If  we  are  to  convince  others  that  universi- 
ties have  an  important  role  to  play,  there 
are  some  things  we  need  to  do  internally. 

Efficiency.  We  must  demonstrate  that  we 
are  reasonably  efficient  in  the  use  of  facilities 
and  equipment. 
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Problem-oriented  Research.  We  must  rely 
less  on  the  traditional  disciplines  and  put 
more  emphasis  on  interdisciplinary  centers 
and  research  teams.  Such  efforts  have  not 
always  been  successful,  but  we  need  to  keep 
trying.  I  would  like  to  prove  that  a  university 
can  deal  with  the  "real"  problems  of  society 
effectively. 

Creation  of  a  Record.  We  need  to  get  our 
own  house  in  order  and  to  agree  on  what  we 
want  to  accomplish.  In  the  present  climate, 
progress  will  be  slow  and  patience  and  per- 
severance wUl  be  at  a  premium.  We  need  to 
"create  a  record" — to  respond  to  the  present 
high-priority  social  and  technological  objec- 
tives, to  lay  a  groundwork  of  convincing 
argument,  not  just  for  this  year,  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Administration,  but  for  the 
years  and  Congresses  and  Administrations  to 
come. 

OaJCCTtVES 

Objectives  I  suggest  we  fociis  on  include 
these: 

A  stable  pool  of  highly  trained  manpower 

Selective  emphasis  on  fields  of  visible 
social  utUlty 

Opportunity   for    the   disadvantaged 

Opportunity  for  the  most  creative  minds 

Concentration  of  resources  on  the  best 
programs   and  departments. 

Improvement  In  our  manpower  forecasting 
ability 

A  powerful  Unlv««lty-bafled  basic  re- 
search capability 

Continuing  review  of  research  and  man- 
power policy  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government 

Avoidance  of  crippling  coUapse  in  support 

ADVOCACY 

To  get  all  this  done,  we  need  to  push  every 
button  on  the  console  and  use  every  chan. 
nel  of  communication.  And  we  need  to  con- 
sider whether  we  are  adequately  organized 
to  carry  this  out. 

No  longer  is  there  a  Science  Advisor  in 
the  White  House,  nor  a  President's  Advisory 
Committee,  nor  an  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Some  of  this  former  role  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  How  are  we  going  to  provide 
him  with  systematic  input  on  our  views  and 
problems?  Should  we  seek  on  our  own  to 
establish  a  mechanism  for  coUectlng  and 
presenting  our  thoughts?  Without  such  a 
mechanism,  who  is  to  judge  the  success  and 
quality  of  the  new  thrusts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  making? 

Another  channel  we  must  keep  open  Is 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

We  must  find  ways  to  convince  the  newer 
agencies  lUce  DOT  and  EPA  that  some  form 
of  university  orientation  and  graduate  sup- 
port must  be  built  into  their  programs  fmm 
the  very  beginning. 

Any  contacts  we  can  make  directly  with 
the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  should  be  pursued.  So 
should  our  regular  contacts  with  the  mem- 
bers and  committees  of  the  Congress.  Sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  Congressional  staff 
personnel  is  a  vital  Investment  in  the  future. 

We  must  make  every  possible  use  of  the 
associations  of  higher  education  and  the 
National  Academies  of  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering. 

Professional  societies  presumably  see  the 
same  problems  that  we  do  and  we  ought  to 
lose  no  opportunity  to  exchange  views  and 
to  make  common  cause. 

There  is  an  additional  possible  aproach 
we  should  coQslder.  In  a  world  where  the  em- 
phasis is  increasingly  on  results,  on  applica- 
tions, on  mission-oriented  research,  I  think 
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we  ought  to  engage  some  of  the  people  In 
that  end  of  the  business  to  be  our  spokes- 
men for  basic  research  and  the  development 
of  educated  manpower. 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  Identify  some 
distinguished  industrial  leaders  who  under- 
stand the  complex  relationships  between 
research  and  application  who  also  have  ready 
access  to  the  present  power  structure  of  the 
Federal  government. 

THE  ttlthcate  goal 

As  a  final  word,  I  should  like  to  repeat  the 
thought  that  we  keep  constantly  before  us 
the  fact  that  the  goal  we  serve  is  the  ultimate 
nalonal  welfare,  and  not  the  narrow  special 
interests  of  the  higher  education  conununity. 
If  this  doesnt  come  across  in  the  presenta- 
tions we  make — If  we  talk  only  about  hard- 
ships for  students  and  professors  and  aca- 
demic budgets — we  aren't  going  to  make  it. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  LOBBY  URGES 
CONTmUAnON  OF  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bio- 
medical research  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  of  research  being  con- 
ducted today  in  the  United  States  or 
throughout  the  world.  Its  achievements 
have,  through  the  years,  saved  lives  and 
helped  millions  to  a  healthier  life.  The 
Nixon  administration's  decision  to  phase 
out  training  grants  to  students  would 
seriously  damage  our  future  research 
capability. 

Last  week,  the  National  Student  Lobby 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Health  Education  in 
favor  of  a  substantial  appropriation  for 
a  continuation  of  the  biomedical  re- 
search program.  Ms.  Fran  Reibman,  the 
associate  director  of  the  lobby,  offered 
some  persuasive  testimony  regarding  not 
only  the  negative  impact  of  the  con- 
templated phaseout  on  medical  science; 
but  the  devastating  waste  in  human  po- 
tential it  will  cause. 

Because  her  testimony  highlights  the 
hiunan  as  well  as  the  scientific  value  of 
the  NIH  fellowship  program,  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  my  colleagues: 

Testimont  op  the  National  Stttdent 

liOBBT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today. 
We  appear  on  behalf  of  the  National  Student 
Lobby  and  the  Graduate  Student  Association. 
SUNT  at  Buffalo  in  opposition  to  the  impend- 
ing phase-out  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Training  Grants  and  FeUowshlps. 

Today,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  potential 
damage  to  our  nation  that  develops  when 
our  natural  resources  are  taken  for  granted, 
however.  It  would  appear  that  we  do  not 
learn  from  otir  mistakes.  We  are  here  this 
afternoon  not  to  remind  you  that  our  forests, 
natural  fuel,  and  waters  are  in  jeopardy,  but 
to  speak  of  the  Imminent  stlfilng  of  our  most 
precious  natural  resource.  Our  Mind  Power. 
Has  it  not  become  clear  to  us  that  "A  Mind 
Is  A  Terrible  Thing  To  Waste?" 
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THX   NXXD   FOB   BIOMXOICAL   KKSEARCH 

The  Administration  bas  taken  the  position 
that  the  "need  for  a  greater  number  of 
trained  biomedical  research  scientists  has 
passed  .  .  .  ,"  and  that  the  supply  of  re- 
searchers will  soon  exceed  the  demand.  Fur- 
thermore, they  argue  that  this  oversupply 
will  lead  to  a  situation  of  unemployments 
These  arguments  are  not  consistent  with  the 
projections  of  the  NIH  Reports*  that  state 
that  by  1S83  we  will  need  112,360  Doctoral 
biomedical  scientists,  as  compared  with  66,- 
800  scientists  in  1971;  accordingly  we  ques- 
tion the  justification  for  eliminating  this 
program.  The  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  has  stated  that  "The  implication 
that  we  are  training  a  surplus  of  bionxedlcal 
PhJS.'s  appears  unfounded,  at  least  to  the 
panel.  All  but  1.3%  of  these  PhJ3.'s  graduat- 
ing in  1968  and  1969  found  positions  In 
which  they  are  appropriately  utilizing  their 
graduate  education  .  .  ."  •  Piurthermore,  we 
must  realize  that  with  every  new  advance 
made  a  broad  range  of  research  opportunities 
is  created,  expanding  the  potential  job  mar- 
ket. It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  rejected  the  advice  of  a 
panel  which  it  created. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  new 
system  of  contracting  as  an  alternative  to 
fellowships  and  training  grants.  We  consider 
this  system  inadequate,  as  It  will  tend  to 
restrict  students  to  specific  projects  and 
force  students  to  work  only  with  their  as- 
signed professors.  The  contract  system  has 
already  been  proven  Ineffective  in  Europe 
and  would  turn  research  In  this  country 
back  to  an  apprenticeship  system.  Contract 
research  along  with  training  grant  cutbacks 
is  an  expression  of  "We  know  all  there  is 
to  know."  When  will  we  begin  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  major  break- 
throughs In  science  have  been  discovered 
through  basic  research,  conducted  ia  areas 
not  even  focused  on. 

The  weakness  In  the  proposed  contracting 
system  is  that  it  Is  equivalent  to  having 
charged  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to 
cure  cancer  in  1946,  long  before  we  had 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  DNA.  Thte 
system  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  contract 
system  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  where  genetics  was 
completely  Ignored  because  Lysenko,  the 
man  at  the  top,  did  not  believe  In  genetic 
theory.  Experience  has  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  a  research  picture  directed  from  the 
top  can  be  short  sighted  and  ultimately 
dlsasterous.  The  latest  function  of  this 
system  might  be  to  delay  any  major  break- 
through in  curing  cancer,  heart  disease,  or 
other  health  menaces  for  years. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EXPANDED  FUNDING  FOH  FELLOW- 
SHIPS   Atn)    TRAINING    GRANTS 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  basic  point,  that  we  believe  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  appear  to  be  oblivious  to;  research, 
whether  publicly  or  privately  funded;  wheth- 
er on  the  Masters,  pre-  or  post-Doctoral  level 
Is  a  full  time  job.  Research  grants  are  not 
a  charitable  handout,  in  fact.  In  a  great 
many  Instances  students  working  in  Lab- 
oratories, hospitals,  and  cUnlcj  are  a  source 
of  cheap  labor,  (what  research  scientist  in 
his  right  mind  would  work  for  (3,200  or  less) . 
According  to  Nobel  Laureate  Dr.  James  Wat- 
son, researchers  between  the  ages  of  35  and 
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36  are  In  their  peak  periods  for  creative  re- 
search. Are  we  going  to  throw  away  these 
young  minds,  because  the  OMB  deems  these 
grants  unnecessary? 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, Dr.  Zapp  stated  that,  "The  program, 
does  not  target  funds  on  needy  or  disadvan- 
taged students."  He  went  on  to  state  "Bene- 
ficiaries of  research  training  support — 
whether  M.D.  or  Ph.  D.'s — are  generally  qual- 
ified for  Jobs  with  substantial  mcome  po- 
tential. Such  persons  are  generally  able  to 
afford  the  costs  of  loans  and  other  general 
financial  assistance  for  their  education  as 
an  investment  in  their  own  futiue  .  .  ."  This 
statement  was  evidently  made  with  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  PSAC  report  or  the 
findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Re- 
search. 

We  question  the  rationale  behind  Dr. 
Zapp's  argument.  The  BSSR  sxirvey  found 
that  most  students  could  not  finance  their 
own  education,  nor  could  their  families  sub- 
stantially contribute,  and  their  loans  could 
not  be  substituted  for  stipends  without 
negative  consequences.'  Let  us  not  cloud 
this  issue  by  Introducmg  dubious  argu- 
ments pertaming  to  discrimination  or  the 
status  of  disadvantaged  students.  In  fact, 
without  this  program,  study  in  this  area 
would  be  restricted  to  only  the  alBuent. 
This  program  Is  open  to  all  students  who 
meet  the  academic  requirements  regardless 
of  their  social  or  economic  backgrounds. 

The  economic  payoffs  that  Dr.  Z^p  al- 
ludes to  are  illusory.  In  1970  the  average 
Ph.D.  with  a  doctorate  In  bio-sclence  earned 
»16,000.»  Obviously,  full-time  bio-medical  re- 
search is  not  a  lucrative  field.  Tet  the  ad- 
vances made  by  R&D's  over  recent  years  have 
saved  billions  of  dollars  In  health  care  •  and 
provided  bUIlons  of  dollars  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry. 

Let  us  consider  the  fact  that  without  basic 
research  there  is  no  medical  science.  Have 
we  found  so  many  answers  that  we  have  no 
more  questions,  or  do  we  want  to  hide  our 
heads  m  the  sand  and  hope  that  the  maladies 
that  now  afflict  us  will  go  away?  Are  we 
willing  to  place  research  on  the  wholesale 
market  and  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder? 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  GST.  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel  stated:  "It  is  my  opinion  that 
fellowships  and  trainmg  grants,  assummg 
proper  selection  and  wise  admmistratlon  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  the  President  and  Congress  in  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971  .  .  .  there  are  cer- 
tain areas  where  sufficient  numbers  of  highly 
skilled  bio-medical  scientists  do  not  exist 
today  and  are  essential.  We  need  fellowships 
and  traming  grants  to  attract  the  brightest 
scientists  to  programs." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  dated  Jan- 
uary 25.  1973,  the  President's  Cancer  Panel 
stated  the  following:  "Most  bio-medlcal 
scientists  and  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  are  concerned  we  spend  too  little  on 
basic  research  and  too  much  applymg  present 
care,  when  It  Is  Inadaquate." 

Considering  the  aforementioned  state- 
ments, we  cannot  understand  why  no  new 
training  grants  or  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  smce  January  27,  1973.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  (42.603.000  that  went  unspent 
in  research  training  programs,  or  the  (106,- 
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293,000  that  was  not  spent  In  other  research 
programs?  If  we  consider  that  the  pressure 
for  more  research  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidly  rising  health  oare  cosU,  then,  we 
can  only  assume  that  these  funds  were  un- 
justifiably Impounded  in  an  effort  to  present 
the  public  with  a  picture  of  how  the  Ad- 
ministration has  effectively  saved  money. 
Ultimately,  the  coee  of  these  traming  grants 
and  fellowships  cannot  be  measured  \n  terms 
of  money,  they  must  be  measured  in  terms 
of  saving  buman  lives. 

CONCLTTDHfG  ■BCOMlfXNDATIOMS 

To  date,  there  is  no  truly  accurate  way 
to  project  the  number  of  blo-scientists  that 
will  l)e  needed  In  the  future;  we  must  rely 
on  the  past  to  predict  the  futvire.  In  the 
early  1950's  when  penicUim  was  discovered 
we  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  new  strains 
of  bacteria  would  appear  that  would  be  im- 
mune to  it.  However,  these  new  strams  of 
bacteria  created  a  new  field  of  research  posi- 
tions. With  every  answer  a  new  question 
arises,  answers  that  lead  to  new  and  more 
complex  questions.  We  are  forced  to  work  on 
the  assumption  that  our  projections  are 
understatements. 

The  theory  of  oversupply  that  the  Admin- 
istration postulates  is  unfounded.  The  ratio 
of  R&D's  must  be  Increased  in  relation  to 
health  care  costs  or  medical  technology  will 
be  severely  handicapped.  The  situation  ot 
imemployment  that  the  Admmistratlon  U 
projecting  must  be  viewed  as  a  direct  reeult 
of  the  vast  cuts  In  fimding  to  Medical 
Schools,  Cimics,  Nursing  Programs,  and 
Laboritories.  Unemployment  in  bio-medical 
research  is  not  an  indication  of  oversupply, 
rather,  it  is  an  Indictment  against  the  Ad- 
ministration for  its  shortsighted  economic 
policies  in  the  area  of  research  and  medical 
technology. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  phasing  out 
this  program  would  serve  only  to  divert 
young,  original  minds  to  other  more  lucra- 
tive fields.  We  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  1974  Budget  appropriate  $152,996,000 
for  Research  traming  programs,  and  add  to 
that  amount  (42,503,000  from  last  year's 
funds. 
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TABLE  36.-DEMAND  FOR  DOCTORAL  BIOMEDICAL  SCIENTISTS:  ESTIMATED  ACTUAL  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  AND  PROJECTED  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

[In  thouundsj  I 


Nature  of  damand 


Demand  on  bwmedical-science  manpower  pool  for— 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  of— 


Total     Replacement 


Now 


All 
activities 


Research  Teadiinf 


Clinical  Administrative, 
service  etc 


Estimated  actual:  1971 

Projected : 

1972 

1973 ."":; 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


6.8 


2.3 


4.5 


66.8 


30.20 


19.20 


7.20 


10.20 


L7 

2.5 

4.2 

70.98 

32.25 

20.22 

7  66 

10.85 

6.92 

2.65 

4.27 

75.25 

34.51 

21.11 

8.11 

11.82 
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TABLE  36.-OEMAND  FOR  DOCTORAL  BIOMEDICAL  SCIENTISTS:  ESTIMATED  ACTUAL  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  AND  PROJECTED  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1983-Continued 

(In  thousands] 


Nature  of  demand 


Demand  on  biomedical-science  manpower  pool  for — 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  of— 

Pniected — Continued 

1974 

1975 

1976 

W77 

W7I 

WTt 

UN 

Mill ii"i.""i.;"; 

19(2 ..... 

1983 

Sources:  Annex  tables  D-1  and  E-1. 


Total     Replacement 


New 


All 
activities 


Research 


Teaching 


Clinical  Administrative, 
service  etc 


7.02 
7.10 
7.07 
7.09 
7.08 
7.04 
6.98 
7.19 
7.45 
7.73 


2.81 
2.97 
3.13 
3.27 
3.42 
3.55 
3.68 
3.81 
3.93 
4.07 


4.21 
4.13 
3.94 
3.82 
3.66 
3.49 
3.30 
3.38 
3.52 
3.66 


79.46 

83.59 

87.53 

91.35 

95.01 

98.50 

101.80 

105. 18 

108.70 

112.36 


36.93 
39.33 
41.69 
43.98 
46.18 
48.26 
50.19 
52.19 
54.28 
56.45 


21.82 
22.49 
23.06 
23.60 
24.10 
24.59 
25.06 
25.52 
25.98 
26.46 


8.53 
8.94 

9.33 
9.72 
I0.11 
10.49 
10.  fS 
11.28 
11.70 
12.14 


12.18 
12.83 
13.45 
14.05 
14.62 
15.16 
10.67 
16.19 
16.74 
17.31 


TABLE  28.-FAMILY  PROFILE  OF  NIH  TRAINEES  DURING 
CALENDAR  YEAR  1970  • 


Trainini  level 

Characteristics 

Pre-  - 
doctoral 

Postdoctoral 
Ph.D.        M.D. 

Marital  status,  current: 

Single  (percent) .. 

41          19 

S6          78 

3            3 

58          35 

21           22 

21  43 

74          49 
14          26 
12          25 

5            6 

22  23 

5  4 

8  11 

26          24 

6  6 

7  7 

16  15 
5            5 

19          23 

23  25 

17  16 
17           15 
23          20 

9  14 
33          37 
28          25 
30           24 

$10,785    $9,885    $1 

n 

Married , 

Other  status „^ 

86 

1 

none — ........... .......^ 

2  or  more '"""""". 

18 
15 
67 

Number  of  dependent  children: 
None 

24 

1 

2  or  more . 

20 

Occupation  of  father; 

Unskilled  labor  or  farm  worker. 
Skilled,  semiskilled  ooerative. 
Technical  or  semlprofessional 

worker 

Salesman  or  clerical  worker. . . 
Proprietor,  manager,  business 

esacutive,  or  official 

M.D.  DOS,  O.V.M 

Teacher,    college    professor, 

other  educator. 
Other  professional 

3 
11 

2 

10 

31 
17 
6 

16 

Other : 

Father's  highest  education  level: 
Less  than  high  school  graduate. 

High  school  graduate 

Some  college 

3 

17 
18 
15 

College  graduate 

Postgraduate  study 

17 
34 

Parent 's  income  at  trainee's  gradu- 
ation from  college: 

Less  than  J5,000 , 

J5.000  to  $9,999 1 

110,000  to  $14,999 : 

$15,000  or  more 

9 
26 
23 

41 

Median 

3,090 

>  Based  on  a  population  of  4,758  for  NIH  predoctoral  tra 
811  for  NIH  postdoctoral  Ph.D.  trainees,  and  1,198  for 
postdoctoral  M.D.  trainees.  Student  trainees  questlonrwire, 
11,  13,  15,  16,  and  17. 

Th 
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AMENDMENT  TO  HJ(.  9286 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxurois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  HH.  9286  on  July  31,  I 
Intend  to  offer  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

On  page  IB,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  durabUlty  of  the  NATO  Allied  Command 
is  vital  to  our  national  interest  and  that 
tTnlted  States  support  for  It  should  Include 
tMBlng  not  less  than  two  fxill-strength  army 
divisions  In  Europe  for  at  least  five  years." 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALirORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  corporate  business  interests 
which  control  most  of  the  energy  sources 
today,  both  in  our  Nation  and  abroad, 
are  currently  engaged  in  a  massive  effort 
to  persuade  us  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
know  what  is  good  for  the  people  of  the 
world.  They  tell  us,  on  television  and  in 
newspapers,  that  they  are  working  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  them  by  environmentalists 
and  others  who  have  prevented  them 
from  taking  the  steps  which  they  in- 
tended to  take.  With  their  massive  ad- 
vertising budgets  they  are  attempting 
to  convince  us  that  all  we  need  do  is  stop 
regulating  them  so  much,  and  all  will  be 
well. 

I  have  dealt  with  such  nonsense  several 
times  in  other  remarks  on  the  floor,  as 
you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  those  whose 
main  concern  Is  profit  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  many  others  have  said 
it  before  me. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a 
few  minutes  to  enter  in  the  Record  a 
study  by  George  W.  Brown — no  relation 
to  me,  the  name  similarity  is  merely 
coincidental — a  professional  transporta- 
tion consultant  who  has  reached  the 
same  conclusion,  and  gone  beyond  that 
obvious  statement  to  propose  specific 
measures  which  deserve  consideration  by 
this  body  in  our  deliberations  about 
transportation  and  the  energy  crisis. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  has  a  BA  degree  in 
general  science,  a  MS  degree  in  metal- 
lurgy and  chemistry  smd  a  Ph.  D.  in 
physiology,  presented  his  paper  at  the 
Connecticut  Conference  On  Transporta- 
tion on  May  16  of  this  year. 

I  submit  his  analysis  for  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

TKAMSPORTATION   AND  THK  EnXBOT   CBISIB 

(By  George  W.  Brown,  Ph.  D.) 
Energy,  atmosphere,  water,  and  land  are 
man's  most  precious  assets,  requlrmg  pru- 
dent management  to  insure  the  longest  poesi- 
ble  lifetime  for  mankind  on  planet  earth. 
The  saddest  law  of  the  universe,  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  states  that  eventu- 
ally the  earth  wUl  die.  Significantly,  the 
second  laws  deals  with  energy,  proving  the 
fact  that  wherever  tree  energy  is  converted 
to  woric  or  heat  a  certain  amount  Is  Irre- 
trtovatoly  lost,  do  nutter  how  perfect  the 


conversion  system.  Man  can  exist  within  the 
confines  of  this  sad  law  for  several  million 
years  or  he  can  squander  his  irreplaceable 
energy  reserves,  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  past  20  years  in  the  United  States,  and 
shorten  his  survival  time  to  a  few  hundred 
years,  or  less. 

The  present  American  transportation  sys- 
tem is  a  major  factor  for  the  World's  serious 
depletion  of  energy  reserves,  fouling  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  destruction  of  the  land.  0\ir 
technologists  have  created,  and  contmue  to 
create,  a  transportation  system  requiring  an 
individual  who  must  move  from  one  place 
to  another  to  either  drive  an  automobile  on 
roads  and  streets  created  for  Its  use,  or  fly  on 
Jet  aircraft.  Both  modes  of  travel  are  de- 
signed to  maximize  fuel  and  atmospheric 
consumption.  Furthermore,  our  Society  has 
become  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
mand the  maximum  daUy  movement  of  a 
maximum  number  of  people.  As  If  this 
weren't  enough,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  process  of  maximizing  the  consumption 
of  fuel,  air,  and  land  required  to  move  our 
worldly  goods.  Prom  1965  to  1970  we  have  in- 
creased the  tonnage  of  freight  moved  on  the 
highways  99.3%.» 

In  terms  of  human  values  we  can  state 
that  the  American  Tran^>ortatlon  System 
is  the  largest  techncdoglcal  faUure  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Ehirlng  1970  the  motor  vehicle 
portion  of  this  system  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  taking  the  Uvea  of  64,700  pewls 
whUe  injuring  an  additional  3.6  million'  A 
conservative  cost  estimate  for  IdUing  and 
injuring  these  citizens  is  13.6  bUlion  dollars* 
Twenty  five  per  cent  of  the  regUtered  motor 
vehicles  In  the  United  states  were  Involved 
in  accidents  diiring  1970.*  One  wonders  why 
these  yearly  costs  do  not  cause  rational  men 
responsible  for  transportation  planning  to 
recognize  the  failure  of  the  system.  Thelp 
sole  response  U  to  blame  the  users  of  the 
system  for  its  failure. 

In  addlUon  to  Its  direct  human  life  and 
doUar  cost,  our  transportation  system  is  de- 
voiirlng  untenable  amounts  of  irreplaceabto 
energy  resources.  Sooner  or  Uter  men  will 
come  to  recognize  that  available  energy  is 
the  most  precious  conunodlty  on  this  earth. 
Without  energy,  money  and  possessions  are 
worthless.  Each  of  us  requires  about  3000 
Calories  in  food  energy  each  day."  and  we 
need  to  recognize  the  caloric  requirements  of 
our  transportation  systems.  Of  covu-se  the 
sources  of  energy  are  cUfferent  for  transpor- 
tation and  for  living.  The  energy  required  for 
our  transportation  systems  is  not  replaceable 
while  the  energy  we  consume  as  food  is  large- 
ly replaceable.  In  other  wonls,  the  well  toiU 
run  dry  for  transportation  energy.  It  Is  only 
the  timing  that  Is  in  doubt.  Therefore,  let 
us  consider  our  transportation  energy  con- 
sumption in  human  equivalents.  During  1970 
our  automobUe  population  In  the  United 
States  consumed  66.6  billion  gallons  of  gaso- 
line *.  The  average  energy  content  of  a  gallon 
of  gasoime  is  32,144  Calaries."  Therefore,  the 
1970  road  and  street  xisage  of  gasoime  to  run 
only  our  automobiles  consumed  sufficient  en- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  artlcla. 
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ergy  to  fe«d  1.93  bUllon  humans  a  3000  Cal- 
orie per  day  diet  for  one  year.  If  we  disregard 
light,  medium,  and  heavy  single  luilt  trucks, 
and  consider  only  semitrailer  and  trailer 
trucks,  utilized  In  the  main  to  supplant  rail 
freight  shipments,  we  find  that  this  category 
of  heavy  trucks  consumed  8.4  bllUon  gallons 
of  dlesel  fuel  during  1970  ^  Diesel  fuel  en- 
ergy content  averages  36,263  Calories  per  gal- 
lon •,  and  the  human  caloric  equivalent  for 
1970  was  enough  energy  to  feed  277  million 
people  for  one  year.  Domestic  air  travel  In 
the  United  States  during  1970  required  6.9 
bllUon  gallons  of  fuel '.  enough  calories  to 
feed  a  3000  Calorie  per  day  diet  to  230.3  mil- 
lion people  for  a  year.  The  tragedy  associated 
with  this  profligate  consumption  of  energy 
Is,  we  are  not  getting  a  good  transportation 
system  In  return  for  our  extravagance.  Pas- 
senger, freight,  and  mall  movements  are  be- 
coming progressively  less  efficient  as  the  dol- 
lar costs  for  the  services  escalate  even  more 
than  the  general  Inflation  trends. 

Government  agencies  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  make  rational  predictions  regarding  energy 
reserves  or  the  effect  of  transport  decisions  on 
future  consumption.  By  1969  the  United 
States,  with  only  6.7%  of  the  World's  popu- 
lation, was  consuming  29.9%  of  the  World's 
crude  oil  production.  In  energy  terms,  our 
motor  vehicles  consumed  16  times  as  many 
calories  as  was  required  to  feed  our  entire 
human  population.  In  spite  of  the  Implica- 
tions for  petroleum  shortages  Inherent  In 
this  enormous  consumption  of  fuel,  a  petrol- 
eum geologist  representing  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  (at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  to  discuss  environmental  prob- 
lems) In  December  1970  stated  there  was  no 
possibility  of  petroleum  shortages  m  the 
United  States  for  the  forseeable  future.  Upon 
Closer  questioning  regarding  the  source  of  his 
predictions  he  admitted  that  his  assurances 
were  based  upon  statements  submitted  by  the 
major  oil  corporations.  As  late  as  the  Spring 
of  1971  Secretary  Volpe  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  was  enthusiastically 
supporting  the  concept  of  a  subsidy  for  the 
creation  of  an  American  fleet  of  SST's  with 
admitted  fuel  consumptions  of  at  least  15,000 
gallons  per  hour.  The  Idea  that  World  oU  re- 
serves might  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  addi- 
tional strain  Implied  by  an  SST  transport  sys- 
tem was  considered  a  frlvoulous  argument 
advanced  by  eco-freaks.  Yet  the  winter  of 
1972  found  farmers  unable  to  obtain  fuel  for 
gram  drying  and  public  Institutions  unable  to 
obtain  fuel  oil  for  heating  purposes.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  government  Information  regarding 
the  exact  status  of  the  present  energy  crisis 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  particularly  when  the 
oil  corporations  are  allowed  to  treat  oil  re- 
serve mformatlon  as  confidential.  It  la 
equally  obvious  that  our  extravagant  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products  In  support  of 
an  obsolete  transportation  system  cannot 
continue  without  dire  consequences. 

In  the  long  run  drastic  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  In  our  transportation  systems 
and  replaceable  fuel  energy  sources  will  have 
to  be  developed.  For  the  Immediate  future, 
transportation  planning  must  be  oriented  to 
human  needs  rather  than  to  corporate  or 
machine  needs.  Any  transport  system  utilizes 
resources,  and  the  primary  resources  which 
have  great  significance  for  human  needs  are 
energy,  atmosphere,  and  land.  In  order  to  Im- 
press upon  planners  the  vital  cost  of  trans- 
port modes  a  "human  equivalent"  scale  for 
air.  land,  and  energy  consumption  Is  required. 
Three  thousand  Calories  Is  a  reasonable  dally 
requirement  for  food  energy  for  one  biunan. 
Therefore,  a  3000  Calorie  Unit  can  be  treated 
as  one  "human  equivalent"  for  energy  con- 
sumption. One  adult  engaged  In  normal  ac- 
tivities will  have  a  respiratory  exchange  of 
about  26,000  cubic  inches  per  hour.'  Thus. 
26.000  cubic  inches  of  air  can  be  treated  as 
one  "human  equivalent"  for  atmopherlc  con- 
sxmiptlon.  It  appears  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  one  half  acre  of  land  per  person  la  n- 
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quired  for  housmg  and  agriculture  to  sup- 
port a  population  base,  so  14  acre  can  be 
designated  a  land  "human  equivalent." 

Utilizing  a  human  equivalent  scale,  baaed 
on  these  concepts,  we  can  visualize  the  costs 
Inherent  In  transporting  360  passengers  500 
miles  by  air,  automobile,  or  tram.  A  B-747 
jet,  fully  loaded,  could  make  this  500  mile 
trip  in  1.1  hrs.,  with  a  fuel  consumption  of 
3.911  gallons'  and  requiring  25,600  acres 
of  land  for  two  safe  landing  fields.  The 
human  equivalent  for  fuel  Is  46,700;  land 
use — 51.200;  atmospheric  consumption — 2,- 
409,000  for  a  total  human  equivalent  scale 
value  related  to  energy,  land,  and  atmos- 
pheric consumption,  of  2,506,900.  Ninety 
automobiles,  cwrylng  four  passengers  each, 
could  transport  the  360  passengers  500  miles 
via  freeways  in  10  hours  with  a  fuel  con- 
sumption of  3,316  gallons.^  The  human 
equivalent  for  fuel  is  40,330;  land  use — 56.- 
000;  and  atmospheric  consumption — 1,642.- 
600  for  a  total  equivalent  scale  value  of 
1,728,830.  One  train  woiild  transport  the  360 
passengers  500  miles  in  8.3  hours  with  a  fuel 
consiunptlon  of  1,238  gallons.'  The  human 
equivalent  for  fuel  Is  14,965;  for  land  use — 
12,121;  and  for  atmospheric  consumption 
723.627  producing  a  total  equivalent  scale 
value  of  760.713.  Thus  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  the  tran^ortatlon  systems  selected  for 
heavy  subsidy  were  the  most  destructive 
choices,  when  due  concern  Is  given  for  the 
use  of  our  irreplaceable  resources  of  energy, 
land,  and  atmosphere.  It  Is  also  apparent  that 
continued  expansion  of  air  and  automotive 
transport  modes  cannot  continue.  The  notion 
that  we  can  continue  an  absolute  4.6  mil- 
lion vehicle  per  year  expansion  of  our  motor 
vehicle  population  if  only  exhaust  emissions 
are  controlled,  at  the  expense  of  greater  fuel 
consumption  and  larger  sized  engines,  U  a 
cruel  hoax,  accomplishing  nothing  but  dl- 
vertmg  our  attention  from  the  fact  that  our 
transportation  systems  are  falling. 

Rational  action  must  be  taken  now  to  pro- 
vide time  In  the  Immediate  future  for  the 
planning  and  development  of  long  term  ten- 
able transportation  systems.  Some  immediate 
actions  required  are: 

1.  Prohibit  the  construction  of  one  more 
square  mch  of  rural  or  urban  freeways.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  automobile  la  es- 
sentially a  low  speed  transportation  device 
suitable  for  moving  people  and  goods  from 
thinly  popiUated  areas  to  Junctions  on  high 
density  trafBc  corridors.  Paved  road  surfaces 
are  required  In  these  rural  areas,  and  they 
have  been  neglected  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  rural  and  xirban  freeway  construction. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  use  of 
automotive  transport  be  planned  for  high 
speed,  high  traffic  density,  long  distance 
movements  or  for  urban  commuter  trans- 
portation. 

2.  Discontinue  the  costly  and  Inefficient 
attempts  to  promote  emission  controls.  In- 
stead of  these  standards,  the  DOT  could  place 
mandatory  limitations  on  the  size  of  engines 
for  all  new  automobiles  and  set  national 
rural  speed  limits  of  50  MPH.  One  hundred 
cubic  inch  displacement  engines  are  now 
available  In  passenger  automobiles  which 
give  better  than  30  mUes  per  gallon  fuel  con- 
sumption. If  these  limitations  had  applied 
to  the  automobiles  in  use  during  1970  the  fuel 
saved  in.  that  one  year  would  have  been  36 
billion  gallons.* 

3.  Tax  presently  available  automobiles  and 
trucks  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  their 
fuel  consumption  and  road  damage  potential. 
This  would  accelerate  the  existing  trend  to- 
ward smaller,  more  economical  cars,  and  put 
heavy  freight  shipments  back  on  the  raU- 
roads.  If  the  freight  shipped  in  semi-trailer 
and  trailer  trucks  during  1970  had  been  di- 
verted to  the  railroads  we  would  have  saved 
3.4  bUlion  of  dlsesel  fuel,'  '•  enough  to  heat 
U  nUllion  homes  for  one  year  in  the  North- 
em  portions  of  the  country. 

4.  Remove  all  public  subsidy  for  airline  op- 
erations and  require  all  flights  to  carry  a  full 

passenger  load  or  cancel.  The  nnaU  pnout- 
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age  of  citizens  demanding  airline  service 
should  be  required  to  bear  the  full  dollar 
coat  for  this  extravagant  use  of  resources.  If 
during  1970  the  airlines  had  been  forced  to 
cut  services  commensurate  with  full  pas- 
senger loads,  we  would  have  saved  4.2  billion 
gallons  of  fuel.^ 

5.  Provide  major  subsidy  for  rail  freight, 
passenger,  and  urban  mass  transit  construc- 
tion and  operations.  At  the  present  time  rail 
transportation  offers  the  greatest  potential 
for  conservation  of  vital  resources  In  both 
urban  and  rural  environments.  Therefore,  an 
effort  at  least  as  great  as  that  now  devoted 
to  highway  and  street  programs  should  be 
directed  toward  creating  an  efficient  rail 
transit  system. 

6.  Modify  all  lurban  renewal  programs  to 
provide  housing,  school,  and  recreational 
areas  adjacent  to  business  areas.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  the  concept  that  we  must 
move  entire  segments  of  the  population 
twice  a  day  because  some  irrational  tech- 
nologists decreed   it  was  possible. 

7.  Drastically  reduce  the  costs  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  our  communication  systems. 
Considerable  transportation  energy  could 
be  conserved  by  lowered  cost  for  telephone 
use  and  development  of  low  cost  closed  cir- 
cuit television. 

For  the  long  term  future  we  must  begin 
now  to  develop  replaceable  energy  resources. 
This  Is  what  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
would  have  us  believe  they  are  doing  when 
they  promote  nuclear  power.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Commission  bom  in  secrecy 
and  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  maintaining 
an  impenetrable  lead  curtain  around  their 
operations,  AEC  promises  of  unlimited 
sources  of  energy  are  largely  Illusory.  Sources 
of  fuel  for  their  present  generation  of  re- 
actors are  very  limited,  the  prospects  for  an 
ultimate  fusion  reactor  are  dim,  and  the 
public  health  hazard  inherent  in  following 
the  nuclear  rainbow  Is  so  great  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  Treasury  are  required  to 
provide  liability  Insurance  for  nuclear 
plants.  >  Fortunately,  there  are  promising 
leads  for  the  development  of  replaceable 
energy  resources.  It  is  estimated  that  solar 
heating  and  cooling  of  a  home  in  Massachu- 
setts can  be  accomplished  for  a  total  In- 
vestment of  $3,000.'-  Given  this  same  col- 
lector system  and  a  method  for  energy  con- 
version and  storage  we  would  be  well  on  the 
way  toward  a  mobile  power  source.  Electrified 
municipal  transit  systems  are  feasible  In 
many  of  oiu-  cities  if  we  use  the  water  power 
sources  available.  My  home  town  has  two 
dams  on  a  river  where  electrical  power  used 
to  be  generated.  Both  have  been  deactivated. 
One  could  easily  rim  an  area  wide  transit 
system.  Refuse  from  our  larger  cities  can  be 
used  as  a  valuable  source  of  "methane,  a 
highly  suitable  fuel  for  propulsion  systems. 
Wind  power  is  likely  to  again  be  taken  seri- 
ously. A  new  10,000  ton  sailing  passenger  ves- 
sel is  due  to  be  launched  late  in  1973  to  pro- 
vide luxurious  accommodations  for  trans- 
oceanic passages  at  speeds  comparable  to 
other  ocean  liners.  A  17,000  ton  sailing 
freighter  has  also  been  designed  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany." 

The  need  for  immediate  and  long  term  re- 
vision of  transportation  and  energy  policies 
Is  urgent.  Yet  we  see  private  Corporations 
galnmg  absolute  control  over  all  soiirces  of 
fossil  fuel  energy  as  well  as  uranium  ore. 
Accompany  tog  this  Is  the  trend  toward  cor- 
porate farming  and  control  of  the  food  cycle. 
Thus,  corporate  control  of  the  Calorie,  man's 
most  precious  commodity,  already  exists  for 
fosslle  fuels,  and  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  reality 
for  food  energy.  The  public  must  gain  a  voice 
In  the  control  of  energy  expenditure  before 
present  policies  destroy  all  of  us.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  creation  of  an- 
other government  agency  or  groups  of 
agencies  won't  get  the  job  done.  The  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation  was  created  to 
bring  about  an  Integrated  rational  trans- 
portation policy  and  we  have  seen  nothing 
but  a  proliferation  of  old  mistakes. 
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Democracy  must  be  injected  into  the  de- 
cision maktog  process.  We  must  devise  a  Pub- 
lic Advocate  system  ^.  The  system  would  re- 
quire that  a  paid  public  advocate  would  have 
the  right  and  duty  to  argue  for  the  Public's 
position  before  all  decision  making  bodies. 
For  example,  a  State  Highway  Commission 
could  not  make  a  decision  based  on  their 
staff's  recommendations  until  they  had  heard 
the  Public  Advocate's  presentation.  Energy, 
atmosphere  and  land  use  policies  directly  af- 
fect the  lives  of  all  citizens.  It  la  a  public 
scandal  of  major  dimensions  when  we  allow 
Corporate  toterests,  in  collusion  with  govern- 
mental entitles,  to  have  dictatorial  power 
concerning  the  use  of  these  resources.  Grant- 
ing eminent  domato  power  to  highway  In- 
terests and  utility  corporations  without  a 
referendum  for  the  citizens  affected  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Absolute  control  of  the 
World's  energy  reserves  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  the  oU  corporations  without  public  veto 
power  at  the  Board  level.  People  all  over  the 
World  are  beginning  to  recognize  these  evils 
and  demanding  democratic  decision  maktog 
processes.  In  the  United  States  we  call  this 
citizen  criticism  the  consumer  or  environ- 
mental movement,  and  mtoor  concessions  to 
public  participation  are  begtoning  to  appear. 
So  far,  the  concessions  are  primarily  cosmet- 
ic. Governmental  Agencies  and  private  cor- 
porations exhibit  a  deep  distrust  of  the  pub- 
lic. New  media  coverage  of  policy  decisions 
affecting  the  public  welfare  Is  often  super- 
ficial and  hostile  to  public  toterests.  Recent- 
ly, to  response  to  public  clamor  for  repre- 
sentation, regional  planntog  commissions 
have  been  directed  to  form  citieen  advisory 
committees  to  'aid  to  the  planning  process'. 
Naturally,  no  money  was  provided  the  citizen 
advisory  committees  for  professional  help  to 
create  a  citizen  advocate  position,  nor  were 
the  advisory  committees  allowed  a  decisive 
vote  at  meetings  of  the  entire  planntog  com- 
mission. When  some  of  these  citizen  advisory 
committees  devoted  the  time  and  found  vol- 
untary help  necessary  to  develop  rational 
regional  transportation  plans,  the  parent 
planntog  commissions  simply  abolished  the 
rebellious  advisory  conunlttees  and  formed 
new  committees  with  membership  more  like- 
ly to  conform  with  established  polcy  of  un- 
limited growth  of  the  automotive  transport 
sector.  In  depth  news  media  coverage  of  this 
type  of  outrageous  behavior  on  the  part  of 
Public  Officials  and  Agencies  Is  almost  non- 
existent. We  must  create  a  Democratic  system 
to  protect  us  from  special  toterest  policy 
decisions.  There  Is  no  better  use  of  public 
funds  than  expenditures  directed  toward  pro- 
viding paid  Public  Advocates  to  forcefully 
present  the  public  toterest  position  to  opposi- 
tion to  vested  toterests  before  all  corporate 
and  governmental  agencies  where  decisions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  citizens  are  made. 
Such  proceedings  must  receive  complete,  ac- 
curate, to  depth  news  media  coverage.  Hope- 
fully our  tostltutions  will  respond  to  a  con- 
structive manner  to  this  type  of  public  to- 
terest pressure.  If  they  will,  irate  citizens 
wUl  eventually  revolt  against  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  vital  resources. 

FOOTNOTKS 
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HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  July  28.  1973,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  59th  Ohio 
State  Convention  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  which  was  held  in  North 
Jackson,  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Mtu^  E. 
Murphy,  who  was  chosen  Irish  Woman 
of  Mahoning  County  1973,  and  Judge 
Joseph  E.  O'Neill,  who  was  chosen  Ma- 
honing County's  Irishman  of  the  Year 
1973. 

In  my  remarks,  I  related  the  story 
about  nine  Irishmen  who  were  sentenced 
to  hang  for  treason  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Instead,  they  were  banished  from  their 
homeland,  only  to  become  outstanding 
leaders  in  their  adopted  coimtries.  So. 
too.  have  countless  Irish  immigrants  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world  be- 
come leaders  in  the  perpetual  struggle 
for  liberty,  equality,  and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  excerpts  from  the 
program  and  the  story  in  the  Record  at 
this  Ume: 

Ancient  Ordxs  or  Hibernians — 59th  Ohio 
State  Convention 

PaKAMBUC  TO  OtTS  CONSTTrUTION 

It  is  hereby  declared  and  decreed,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Organization,  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  Hibernians  In  America  Is : 

(1)  To  promote  friendship,  unity  and 
Christian  charity  among  its  members. 

(2)  To  uphold  and  siistaln  loyalty  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  the  members  of  this  Organization  living 
here  In  America,  or  whatever  government  un- 
der which  Its  members  may  be  citizens. 

(3)  To  aid  and  advance  by  all  legitimate 
means  the  aspirations  and  endeavors  of  the 
Irish  people  for  complete  and  absolute  inde- 
pendence. 

(4)  And  to  foster  the  ideals  and  cultivate 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Irish  race 
throughout  the  world. 

Its  membership  is  confined  exclusively  to 
practical  Catholics  of  Irish  blood  or  descent, 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  who 
have  declared  their  totentlons  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  to  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Canada  or  of  any  other 
Democratic  government  on  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

Its  work  embraces  every  lawful  demand  of 
Christian  friendship  and  fraternity  between 
Its  members  and  the  protection  of  all  de- 
pendent on  them.  Under  Its  Constitution, 
provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  infirm  among  the  membership  and  for 
the  protection  of  widows  and  orphans  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  Christian  fra- 
ternity. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney,  Congressman,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  19th  Ohio  Congres- 
sional District. 
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Charles  J.  Carney  has  served  as  Ohio  Sen- 
ator for  20  years,  and  is  now  serving  his  sec- 
ond full  term  as  U.S.  Congressman  for  the 
19th  Ohio  Congressional  District.  He  has 
authored  many  bills  while  serving  In  the 
Ohio  Senate  and  now  takes  an  active  part  to 
nine  major  committees  in  Congress.  Carney  is 
a  well  known  Catholic  laymen  and  has  served 
with  many  civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Ohio's  only  county  board  wishes  you  a  suc- 
cessful and  enjoyable  convention. 

MAHONING   COUNTT   BOAEO 

Rev.  Thomas  KeUy,  Chaplato 
David  P.  McGulre,  President. 
Jdseph  Nalley.  Sr.,  Vice  President. 
Charles  V.  Byrne.  Treasurer. 
Thomas  Rellley,  Recording  Secretary. 
Thomas  Cox.  Ftoancial  Secretary. 

Division  No.  S 
Rev.  Timothy  O'Nell,  Chaplain. 
Edward  P.  Donlln,  President. 
John  Franken,  Jr..  Vice-President. 
Timothy  Franken.  Recording  Secretary. 
John  P.  Hynes.  Ftoancial  Secretary. 
Robert  W.  Hartwlg.  Treasurer. 
Patrick  Leonard,  Marshall. 
James  Miller,  Jr.,  Sentinel. 
Joseph  Nalley,  Jr.,  Past  President. 

Division  No.  7 
Rev.  Thomas  Kelly.  Chaplain. 
Thomas  Rellley.  President. 
Ronald  Skowron,  Vice-President. 
Richard  McGulre,  Recording  Secretary. 
David  McGulre.  Ftoancial  Secretary. 
Steve  McLaughlto.  Treasurer. 
Thomas  Cox.  Marshall. 
Robert  Barry.  Senttoel. 
Jerry  Bogan,  Past  President. 

OHIO    ANCnatT    ORDER    Or    HIBERNIANS    STATE 
BOARD 

Rev.  John  J.  Cunntogham,  Chaplain. 

John  E.  McSorley,  President. 

David  P.  McGulre.  Vice-President. 

Steve  Donnelly.  Secretary. 

John  J.  Holt,  Treasurer. 

Walter.  Carmendy.  Chr.  Irish  Mlsslona. 

William  P.  Berry.  Chr.  Catholic  Action. 

George  A.  Hunter,  Chr.  Immigration. 

Lawrence  T.  Purdy,  Organizer. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  Historian. 

James  D.  Kelly,  Chr.  Press  &  Publicity. 

Michael  J.  Klllgallen,  Immed.  Past  Pres- 
ident. 

Compliments  of  Judge  Joseph  E.  O'Neill. 
7th  District  Court  of  Appeals.  Mahontog 
Coxmty's  Irishman  of  the  Year — 1978. 

Irish  Woman  of  Mahontog  County — 1973, 
Mary  E.  Murphy,  welcomes  you  to  the  most 
traditional  gaelic  greettog  "dia  Is  Mulre  stob 
ulllg" — may    Ood    and    Mary   bless   you   all. 

CONVENTION  COMMITTIXS 

Joseph  Nally,  Jr.,  Chairman,  AOH  Arrange- 
ments. 

Peg  Bannon,  Chairman,  LAAOH  Arrange- 
ments. 

Mary  Ann  Murphy,  Secretary. 
Reception  committee 

Charles  V.  Byrne,  Delores  Cummlngs,  Mary 
Murphy.  John  B.  Carney. 

Banquet 
Dick  McGulre  and  Alice  Orosz. 

Registration 
Ronald  Skowron.  Joan  Mauerman,  Terrl 
MuUlns. 

Program  book 

Tom  Rellley.  Joe  Nalley,  Sr.,  Catherine 
Crawford. 

Greetings 
Marge    Egan.     Marcle    McGulre,     Donald 
Skowron. 

Publicity 

James  Kelly,  Mary  Murphy,  William  Holt. 

Decorationt 
Mahoning  County  LAAOH. 
Entertainment 
Edward  Donlln. 
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Bud  J.  Fares. 
Ralph  C.  VltuUo. 
Atty.  Mlcbael  L.  Flynn. 
Mr.  tc  Mr8.Stepben  J.  Benlsb. 
James  W.  Tarbet. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Ciimlslcy. 
David  R.  White. 
Atty.  James  M.  Modarelll.  Jr. 
Robert  McDermott. 
Mike  Senlcb. 
Liberty  Ball  Bonding. 
"Tucker"  DlBemardl. 
Francis  Gallagher. 
WlUlam  O.  Olaroe. 
Jack  Sulllgan. 
Atty.  Jack  Branlgan  Jones. 
James  M.  McBrlde. 
-    Jimmies'  Lounge. 
James  M.  Cooney. 
Edie  Rogers. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tim  Mulholland. 
Cbarles  Dolan  Family. 
Atty.  William  D.  Keast. 
Eugene  J.  Callan  Family. 
Rosemary  Durkln. 
Atty.  Ben  K.  Kelly. 
Atty.  Jos.  A.  Modarelll. 
Atty.  Don  L.  Hannl. 
The  Ringside  Hostesses. 
"Mae  and  Mary"  (Nez) . 
Rick  Marlno-Marlno  Cab,  NUes. 
Jack  Lynch,  Jr. 
John  "Irish"  Lyden. 
Judge  &  Mrs.  Frank  X.  Kryzan. 
Acme  Bonding  Co. 
Magre  C.  Currle,  Warren,  O. 
Norman  "Nick"  Johnson. 
Judge  &  ISxa.  John  J.  Leskovyanskl. 
Bill  Reardon. 
Don  Lyden. 
Howard  Kelly. 
Andy  Polovlschak. 
Charles  John  McCarthy. 
Jack  &  Lucille  Harris. 
Jack  Harrison. 
Charles  F.  McCulUon. 
Armenl  Family — Joe  Se  Olorla. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Iflt. 
Bill  Palowltz. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Medro  White. 
Mrs.  Marguerite  McOulre. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Rudolph. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  PhUlp  E.  McQulre. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E.  McOulre. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Newell. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Nelson. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  AurUlo. 
Willy  Mulgrew. 
Ricky  Mattes. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Barry. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cahlll. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  J.  Peake,  in 
W.  J.  Peake,  Jr. 
Donald  Higglns. 
Mr.  tc  Mrs.  Dennis  Lozano. 
Aurellla  Sheridan. 
Peg  Jarvls. 
Jim  White. 
Cathy  White. 
Honey  Crawford. 
Betty  Kelly. 
Rose  &  Tom  Bonham. 
Larry  &  Dee  Cummlngs. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Bannon. 
Alice  &  {'Yank  Orosz. 
Marge  Sc  Jess  Eagan. 
Marlene  &  Mickey  Murphy. 
Mary  Ann  Murphy. 
BUI  Holt. 
Charlie  Byrne. 
J.  T.  McNally,  Jr. 
Bart  McCulllon. 
Helen  F.  Ctorman. 
John  McCabe. 

Ralph,  Peggy,  Matthew  McDoiunigh. 
Ralph  &  Barb  McDonough. 
Kennedy's  Jug.  Nlles-Canfleld  Road. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Rellley. 
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Sean  Brendan  Rellley. 

Joe  &  Peg  Nalley. 

Sr.  Mary  Lee  Nalley. 

Leo  it  Patty  Dempsey. 

Tim  &  Patty  Drummond. 

Pat  Sc  Nancy  Nalley. 

BUI  Orady. 

Jerry  Bogan. 

Don  MlUer. 

Don  Skowron. 

John  Cockrane. 

Stephen  J.  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Ciunlskey. 

Susie  McOulre. 

Martha  Horvat. 

Ange  Macarato. 

Myron  WUe. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  M.  Dunn. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  W.  Maher. 

Al  Kopnltsky,  Jr. 

Joe  Damellc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Barry. 

Mr.  b  Mrs.  James  CahUl. 

THXT  CHKATXD  THX  HANGMAN 

The  crowd  ceased  Its  growling  and  became 
ominously  sUent  as  the  nine  young  men  came 
tramping  across  the  cobblestone  street  which 
led  from  the  prison  to  the  courthouse.  They 
were  leaders  of  the  young  Ireland  disor- 
ders, convicted  of  treason  against  the  queen, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  soldiers  and 
chained  together  like  common  felons.  The 
year  was  1848.  The  penalty  for  their  crime 
was  death. 

Except  for  her  majesty's  officials  and  the 
prisoners,  the  courtroom  was  empty.  These 
men  must  be  dealt  with  firmly;  the  spirit  of 
rebeUlon  which  they  represented  must  be 
scotched  without  further  delay.  The  presid- 
ing judge  cleared  bis  throat  and  began: 

"Patrick  Donahue,  Charles  Duffy,  Thomas 
MCOee,  John  MltcheU,  Thomas  Meagher, 
Terence  McManus,  Michael  L*eland,  Morris 
Lyene  and  Richard  O'Oorman,  you  have  been 
tried  and  found  guUty  of  treason  against 
the  crown.  Have  you  anything  to  say  before 
the  court  passes  sentence?" 

Thomas  Meagher  had  been  chosen  by  the 
group  to  be  their  q>okesman.  It  was  a  warm 
q>rliig  day  and  the  windows  of  the  court 
were  open.  He  knew  that  the  crowd,  which 
stood  sUently  outside,  could  hear  him. 

Meagher's  statement  to  the  court  was  de- 
livered In  clear,  ringing  tones  which  carried 
out  to  the  crowd,  as  the  Judge  well  knew. 

"Tour  lordship,"  he  said,  "this  is  our  first 
offense,  but  not  our  last.  If  you  can  find  It 
possible  to  be  easy  with  us  this  once,  sir,  we 
pledge  our  word  as  gentlemen  that  we  wUl 
do  better  next  time.  And  the  next  time  we 
wlU  not  be  fools  enough  to  get  caught." 

A  roar  of  applause  poxired  In  from  the  crowd 
outside.  The  Irate  Judge  flushed  crimson  and 
banged  his  gavel  for  order.  He  promptly  sen- 
tenced them  to  be  hanged  to  death. 

The  story  of  the  nine  young  Irish  leaders 
spread  around  the  world  and  caught  the 
popular  fancy.  Protests  engulfed  the  British 
Government,  and  Queen  Victoria  found  It 
inadvisable  to  carry  out  the  death  sentence 
on  these  courageous  young  men.  Instead, 
she  ordered  the  sentence  commuted  to  life 
Imprisonment  in  the  penal  colonies  of  what 
was  then  the  wUd  and  uninviting  land  of 
Australia. 

They  were  Just  what  Australia  needed;  the 
men  and  the  moment  had  arrived  together. 
Patriots  and  fearless,  they  soon  bade  fare- 
well to  the  penal  colony  and  turned  their 
undeniable  talents  to  more  fruitful  pursuits. 

John  Mitchell  made  his  way  to  the  United 
States  and  had  a  brilliant  career  in 
the  politics  of  New  York  State;  his  son  be- 
ctune  Mayor  of  New  York  City.  TOm  McOee 
rose  swiftly  to  become  an  esteemed  member 
of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons.  Thomas 
McManus  and  Patrick  Donahue  became  brig- 
adier Generals  in  the  Union  Armies  during 
the  ClvU  War.  Richard  O'Gormaa  became 
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the  Oovemor-Oeneral  of  Newfoiindland. 
Tom  Meagher  became  governor  of  Montana. 

Three  of  the  original  nine  spun  their 
careers  in  the  land  to  which  they  bad  been 
•xUed.  Morris  Lyene  served  as  a  brilliant 
Attorney-General  of  Australia,  winning  many 
a  legal  tUt  against  the  British  Barristers,  and 
Lyene  was  succeeded  In  that  office  by  hU 
old  fellow-prisoner,  Michael  Ireland. 

Bitterest  piU  of  all  for  Queen  Victoria 
came  in  1871  when  she  found  herself  deal- 
ing with  the  newly  elected  prime  minister 
of  Australia,  IiCr.  Clbarles  Duffy.  To  her 
amazement  and  distress,  the  Queen  learned 
that  this  was  the  same  Charles  Duffy  who 
had  been  exUed  for  high  treason  twenty- 
three  years  before.  When  the  records  of  the 
other  eight  compatriots  of  Duffy  were 
brought  to  the  Queen,  she  seemed  pleased. 
Perhaps  she  realized  at  last  that  by  cheating 
the  hangman  ahe  had  enriched  humanity. 


OUTSTANDING  NA^nONAL  4-H 
LEADER  FROM  KENTUCKY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KINTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  congratulate  Mrs. 
Stella  Wethington  upon  her  recent  rec- 
ognition as  one  of  four  outstanding  4-H 
leaders  in  America. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
4-H  organization  has  rendered  valuable 
service  to  our  Nation.  The  "Head,  Heart. 
Hands.  Health"  philosophy  behind  4-H 
has  channeled  the  energies  of  America's 
youth  into  constructive  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  their  local  communities. 

Mrs.  Wethlngton's  association  with 
4-H  spans  some  25  years.  During  those 
years,  she  has  received  numerous  awards 
for  her  outstanding  club  work.  An  expert 
In  organization  and  administration,  her 
talents  are  in  great  demand  at  leader- 
ship conferences  on  the  local,  State,  and 
national  levels. 

Groups  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wethington 
are  consistently  among  the  outstanding 
clubs  In  the  Commonwealth. 

The  zeal  she  displays  in  her  pursuit  of 
4-H  work  is  Infectious.  Her  enthusiasm 
has  helped  in  spreading  the  message  of 
4-H — "To  Make  the  Best  Better." 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Stella  Wethington 
upon  her  selection.  It  is  my  belief  that 
in  giving  so  unselfishly  to  the  youth  of 
Kentucky  and  to  the  4-H  Clubs  of  that 
State,  she  has  accomplished  her  goal  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  in  tribute  to 
her  career  in  4-H  Club  work. 
Caset  4-H  Leaoek  Is  Akono  Fouk  To  Get 
National  RBcocNrrzoN 

LiBEBTT  (Spl.). — "If  I  had  to  give  up  4-H. 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  do^it's  been  such  a 
part  of  me,"  says  Stella  Wethington,  a  Casey 
County,  Kentucky  4-H  leader  who  has  de- 
voted much  of  her  time  to  4-H  for  the  past 
25  years.  Her  influence  in  4-H  has  extended 
from  the  county  level  throughout  the  South- 
ern Region  of  the  United  States,  culminating 
with  her  selection  this  week  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  4-H  leaders  In  the  country. 
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SteUa  will  be  one  of  four  adult  4-H  volun- 
teer leaders  recognized  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  l-H  Friday  night,  during  the  Na- 
tional 4-L:  Conference  In  Washington,  D.C. 
She  thus  becomes  part  of  a  select  group  of 
eight  leaders  so  honored  nationaUy,  for  this 
annual  award  to  leaders  was  Initiated  only 
last  year. 

Although  Stella  was  never  a  4-H  member 
herself,  you  could  almost  call  her  one,  for 
she  says  she  had  to  learn  right  along  with  the 
children  she  led.  Her  4-H  Involvement  began 
with  a  trip  to  4-H  camp  with  local  youth  the 
Bununer  before  she  actually  decided  to  be  a 
leader.  The  next  spring,  her  oldest  daughter 
and  several  other  little  girls  in  the  com- 
munity asked  her  to  be  their  4-H  project 
leader  and  teach  them  how  to  make  an  apron. 
"I  dldnt  know  how  to  make  an  i^ron,"  she 
remembers,  "but  when  a  chUd  asks  you  to 
help,  you  can't  say  no.  I  went  to  the  county 
extension  office  and  got  project  books — and 
made  an  apron  before  I  taught  the  chUdren." 
And  she  continued  to  first  learn  herself  and 
then  help  the  young  pec^le  In  her  commu- 
nity with  projects — from  clothing  and  foods 
to  electricity  and  agricultural  projects,  dem- 
onstrations, public  speaking,  talent  shows, 
and  all  their  other  4-H  activities. 

Creston,  where  Stella  and  her  husband. 
Earl,  operate  the  local  store  and  post  office. 
Is  a  small  rural  community  seven  mUes  from 
the  county  seat  town  of  Liberty.  UntU  10 
years  ago,  Creston  chUdren  attended  a  two- 
room  elementary  school  there  and,  for  more 
than  14  years,  Stella  worked  with  most  of 
these  youngsters — about  70  each  year — as 
their  4-H  leader,  helping  them  with  all  their 
4-H  programs.  She  also  was  lecKler  for  the 
commxmlty's  Teenage  4-H  Club. 

"You  get  a  group  of  4-H'er8  together,  and 
someone  to  work  with  them,  and  they  can 
accomplish  anything  they  want  to,"  she  says, 
recalling  how  the  Creston  4-H'ers  raised 
money  for  electric  wiring  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  local  school.  She  also  tells  with 
pride  of  their  outstanding  safety  program, 
one  of  the  first  In  that  part  of  the  state 
for  4-H'era.  The  club  was  so  active  that  they 
were  selected  county  champion  club  10  of 
the  14  years  before  the  school  was  consoli- 
dated and  the  club  organization  changed. 

Since  then.  Stella  has  worked  with  aU  4-H 
Clubs  in  Casey  County,  helping  especially 
with  recreation.  "That's  another  thing  I've 
learned  through  4-H,"  she  says.  "When  I 
first  started  as  a  leader,  I  knew  I  had  two  feet 
but  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them  ex- 
cept walk.  I  wanted  to  learn  something  spe- 
cial that  I  coxUd  help  the  children  with  so  I 
started  going  to  recreation  workshops,  buy- 
ing books  and  records,  and  learning  simple 
recreation  programs  I  could  teach  the  chil- 
dren." Stella  Is  now  In  demand  to  help  with 
recreation  programs  for  4-H  and  many  other 
groups  throughout  Casey  County  and  in 
many  counties  nearby.  And,  for  the  past  two 
years,  she  has  been  asked  to  conduct  the  rec- 
reation program  at  the  Southern  Regional 
4-H  Leader  Forum  at  Rock  Eagle,  Oa. 

Stella  attended  the  first  Regional  Leader 
Forum  there  In  1068  and  her  enthusiasm 
helped  spark  a  slmUar  Leader  Forum  for 
Kentucky  and  she  has  served  on  the  planning 
committee  for  the  state  Leader  Forums  that 
have  been  held  since  then. 

She  feels  that  such  leaders'  meetings  are 
Invaluable  training  for  4-H  leaders  and  be- 
lieves that  the  Kentucky  4-H  Leaders  Coun- 
cU,  organized  In  1954,  has  done  much  for  the 
4-H  program  in  the  state.  Stella  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Council  when  It  was  orga- 
nized, serving  for  six  years  then;  was  selected 
again,  in  1966,  to  represent  her  area  4-H 
CouncU  on  the  state  CouncU:  and  has  been 
a  member  since  then.  Elected  president  of 
this  state  group  In  January,  she  has  also 
served  as  vice  president  and  secretary. 
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Stella  has  been  a  member  of  her  county 
4-H  Council  since  she  became  a  4-H  leader 
and  has  held  all  the  offices,  except  treasurer, 
in  this  organization.  And  Casey  County  has 
selected  her  one  of  their  representatives  on 
the  Lake  Cumberland  Area  4-H  CouncU  every 
year  since  It  was  organized  In  1964.  She  has 
served  as  both  president  and  secretary  of  the 
area  CouncU.  She  has  also  worked  with  other 
4-H  coiuicUs  in  the  state  and  has  helped  a 
nearby  county  organize  a  county  4-H  coun- 
cU  for  the  first  time. 

Although  a  grandmother,  Stella  has  yoimg 
ideas — and  Is  known  throiighout  the  state 
for  her  enthusiasm  for  4-H  and  for  her 
ability  to  give  objective  assistance  on  any 
4-H  plans  and  programs.  UnlUte  those  leaders 
whose  Interest  In  4-H  fades  when  their  chU- 
dren grow  up,  Stella's  4-H  leadership  has 
never  faltered — even  though  her  youngest 
daughter's  last  year  In  4-H  was  1958  (all  three 
of  her  daughters  were  active  4-H'ers  and 
two  of  them  were  4-H  Congress  delegates). 
Stella  has  gone  as  a  leader  to  most  state 
4-H  conferences  held  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  since  her  leader  role  began;  works 
with  local  4-H'ers  at  the  State  Fair;  has 
written  many  articles  on  4-H  for  her  local 
newspaper;  helps  plan  axid  conduct  the  area 
4-H  Convention  for  4-H'ers  In  the  Lake 
Cumberland  Area;  and  travels  many  mUes 
each  year — In  her  own  area  and  In  other  pai1;a 
of  the  state — to  Judge  at  4-H  Variety  (talent) 
Shows  and  4-H  Fairs. 

Stella  has  gone  to  4-H  camp  with  her 
county  group  every  year  but  one  since  she 
has  been  a  leader  and  feels  camping  is  one 
of  the  best  things  4-H  offers  chUdren.  She  Is 
one  of  her  cotmty's  two  representatives  on 
the  planning  councU  for  Lake  Cumberland 
4-H  Center,  the  camping  facUlty  now  being 
developed  in  that  section  of  the  state,  and 
has  been  county  chairman  of  the  general 
fund-raising  campaign  for  the  Center — her 
county    has    already   met    its    quota. 

Despite  her  work  as  a  storekeeper  and  as- 
sistant postmaster  and  her  numeroiis  4-H 
activities.  Stella  finds  time  to  be  very  active 
in  her  church — she  serves  on  the  Official 
Board;  has  been  youth  superintendent  and 
is  now  an  assistant  teacher;  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hospital  Board  for  years;  has  been 
president  of  her  county  Homemakers  organi- 
zation, although  she  has  now  given  up  her 
Homemakers  Club  work  to  devote  more  time 
to  4-H  and  church  youth;  and,  for  23  years, 
has  helped  with  County  Health  Department 
clinics  at  the  local  schools.  Last  year,  the 
Liberty  and  Casey  County  School  Association 
presented  her  with  a  trophy  for  outstanding 
leadership,  recognizing  all  her  work  with  the 
county's  youth. 

"What  I  really  like  best  about  4-H  are  the 
lasting  friendships  you  make  with  4-H'ers 
and  adults  from  near  and  far,"  she  says.  Not 
only  do  4-H'ers  from  her  own  county  come  to 
Stella  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  leader,  but 
those  from  other  counties  ask  her  advice,  too. 
She  has  many  4-H  friends  throughout  the 
state  and  still  corresponds  with  three  of  the 
five  International  Farm  Youth  Exchanges  to 
whom  her  famUy  has  been  host.  She  values, 
too,  the  friendships  made  at  regional  and 
national  events.  As  a  result  of  her  flrst  trip 
to  the  Regional  4-H  Leader  forum,  Stella  was 
Invited  to  represent  Kentucky  leaders  at  the 
Mississippi  State  Convention  and  was  also 
introduced  to  the  Mississippi  legislature  dur- 
ing her  visit  there. 

Like  4-H  members,  Stella  considers  her 
trip  to  National  4-H  Congress  In  Chicago  the 
highlight  of  her  "4-H  career" — she  was 
chosen  by  the  state  4-H  Leaders  CouncU  to 
represent  them  and  accompany  Kentucky's 
delegation  in  1970.  At  this  event,  she  was 
chosen  to  represent  all  the  nation's  4-H  lead- 
ers at  the  head  table  dxirlng  the  Ford  Motor 
Company's  Achievement  Banquet. 
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UNILATERAL  U.S.  TROOP  REDUC- 
TIONS PROM  EUROPE:  WHAT  IT 
MIOHT  MEAN? 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  during 
the  debate  of  H.R.  9286,  authorizing  mili- 
tary appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
we  are  to  base  our  discussion  of  unilat- 
eral troop  withdrawal  on  something 
more  than  Utopian  visions  and  chimeri- 
cal expectations  I  think  it  Is  Important 
that  we  consider  this  very  c)»mplex  issue 
from  as  many  focal  points  m  possible.  I 
am,  consequently,  attachingTsome  arti- 
cles which  I  believe  will  serve  to  further 
this  upcoming  debate. 

In  a  Newsweek  article  of  June  25, 1973, 
M.  Amaud  de  Borchgrave  points  to  some 
of  the  dangers  facing  the  NATO  partner- 
ship. Victor  Zorza,  in  a  commentary  in 
Monitor,  Jime  27,  1973,  discusses  the 
loss  of  UJS.  credibility  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  fears  being  expressed  by 
our  European  allies.  West  German  De- 
fense Minister,  Helmut  Schmidt,  and 
British  Defense  Minister,  Lord  Carrlng- 
ton.  In  an  interview  with  Vision  also  ex- 
press the  opinions  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  Ehiropean  de- 
fense policy. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  Newsweek,  June  25, 1973 1 
WcsTiKN  ErraoPE's  Dhitt  Towaeo  NEtrntALisic 
(By  Amaud  de  Borchgrave) 
Two  weeks  ago,  NATO  released  an  inteUi- 
gence  artudy  of  Soviet  iftllltary  strength  In 
Eastern  Eiirope — and  the  detaUs  were  start- 
ling. In  the  past  five  years,  Warsaw  Pact 
armies  have  deployed  6,000  additional  tanks 
(to  Increase  their  advantage  to  4  to  1),  and 
the  number  of  Rxissian  aircraft  poised 
against  Western  Europe  is  up  50  per  cent. 
But  on  the  Belgium  Radio  news  that  night, 
these  sensational  disclosures  were  buried 
after  a  long  story  about  a  truck  spUling  a 
load  of  mUk.  Thus,  when  NATO  Foreign  Min- 
isters gathered  In  Copenhagen  last  week  for 
their  spring  meeting,  they  faced  a  twofold 
threat:  a  Soviet  buUdup  that  cannot  be 
Ignored,  and  a  pubUc  that  Increasingly  does- 
n't give  a  damn. 

Indeed,  Western  Europe's  attitude  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  can  be  paraphrased  as: 
"Dont  bother  us  with  news  that  disturbs 
our  vision  of  a  new  era  In  which  defense  Is 
obsolete."  Under  the  magic  speU  of  "pan- 
European  vistas,"  Western  Europe  is  sliding 
toward  neutralism.  And  In  off-the-record 
talks  in  six  capitals,  I  was  told  by  key  foreign 
and  defense  policy  planners  that  they  are 
powerless  to  reverse  the  drift.  The  press 
recently  hailed  as  a  Western  "victory"  at 
Helsinki  the  Russians'  agreement  on  a  Euro- 
pean-sccurlty-conference  agenda  that  in- 
cluded some  noncommittal  verbiage  about 
"freer  circulation  of  people,  ideas  and  in- 
formation." But  much  more  significant  than 
this  victory  was  the  deadlock  in  Vienna, 
where  the  Russians  have  dragged  their  feet 
on  agreeing  to  a  date  for  the  start  of  talks 
on  mutual  and  balcmced  force  reductions. 
By  procrastinating  in  Vienna  but  appearing 
reasonable  In  Helsinki,  Moscow  made  sure 
that  Western  Europe  would  continue  what 
amounts  to  unilateral  disarmament. 

The  West  European  Inclination  to  let  down 
Its  guard  has  been  encouraged  by  the  mis- 
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taken  notion — spread  by  Soviet  diplomats  on 
the  cocktail  circuit — that  d^tente-mlnded 
doves  In  the  U.S.S.R.  have  won  a  Kremlin 
showdown  against  expanslon-mlnded  hawks. 
Only  a  few  experts  realize  or  care  that  Soviet 
party  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  won  bis  argu- 
ments for  a  "new  look"  foreign  policy  by  con- 
vincing his  colleagues  that  It  would  be  the 
most  effective  way  to  break  up  NATO  and 
neutralize  Western  Europe.  While  Moscow 
has  made  an  important  shift  In  tactics,  policy 
pltuiners  say  the  goals  the  Kremlin  has  pur- 
sued since  the  early  19503  are  unchanged. 

Hit  Parade:  For  practical  purposes,  Moscow 
has  achieved  two  of  Its  four  main  geopolitical 
objectives:  conventional  military  superior- 
ity In  Erurope  over  the  U.S.  and  ita  allies, 
and  recognition  of  Moscow's  hold  on  Eastern 
Europe.  Next  on  the  Kremlin  hit  parade  is 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Eiirope 
and  the  collapse  of  NATO.  This,  In  the  Krem- 
lin scenario.  Is  to  come^  about  as  a  result  of 
Internal  pressures  in  the  United  States  and 
growing  E^uropean  doubts  about  American 
reliability.  Despite  Secretary  of  State  WUIlam 
Rogers's  eOart  to  reassure  America's  allies 
last  week,  many  c^>enly  voiced  fears  of  a 
"new  Yalta" — a  Nixon-Brezhnev  deal  behind 
NATO's  back  on  troop  cuts — which  would 
leave  Europe  in  the  lurch.  The  fourth  Krem- 
lin goal — to  put  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  West  to  work  for  the  Soviet  Union — is 
also  very  much  on  track.  An  analysis  of 
Brezhnev's  recent  visit  to  West  Oermany 
shows  that  the  Russians  certainly  got  the 
better  of  the  economic  bargain. 

West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's 
preoccupation  with  Ostpolltlk  and  the 
strengthening  of  Germany's  economic  ties 
with  Russia,  moreover,  will  delay  and  hinder 
the  consolidation  of  the  West  European 
community.  But  the  biggest  obstacle  to  real 
European  union  remains  France — whose  con- 
cept of  a  united  Europe  is  Paris  thumbing 
Its  noae  at  the  United  States.  What  other 
European  oiRclals  are  saying  about  the 
French  Isn't  fit  to  print  In  a  family  magazine. 
So  In  studied  disunity.  West  European  na- 
tions go  on  spending  $28  billion  a  year  on 
Independent  conventional  forces  that  have 
little  if  any  credibility.  Budget  and  person- 
nel problems  grow  more  seriotis  by  the 
month.  Denmark  cuts  back  its  armed  forces 
and  postpones  modernization.  Belgium  fur- 
ther reduces  compulsory  military  service,  and 
West  Germany's  Second  Army  Corps  drops 
to  42  per  cent  of  combat  strength. 

The  real  problem  for  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
Europeans  is  that  as  long  as  Western  Europe 
does  not  exist  as  a  strong  entity  that  can 
stand  up  to  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  American  power.  U.S.  disen- 
gagement from  Europe  would  be  an  open 
Invitation  to  Russia  to  become  the  military 
supervisory  power  on  the  Continent — an  In- 
tolerable shift  in  the  world  balance  of  power. 
But  for  the  United  States  to  continue  playing 
Its  defensive  role,  the  Europeans — with 
monetary  reserves  twice  the  size  of  Amer- 
ica's— will  have  to  contribute  more.  Despite 
vehement  disclaimers  from  Paris,  interna- 
tional monetary  reform,  the  Nixon  round  of 
trade  negotiations  and  the  UJ3.  presence  In 
Europe  are  Inextricably  linked. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Nixon  Administration 
asked  Europe  what  sort  of  relationship  It 
wanted  with  the  United  States  over  the  next 
decade.  Not  only  has  there  been  no  concerted 
European  answer;  unreconstructed  Gaulllsts 
even  objected  to  any  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  in  Copenhagen  last  week,  France 
agreed  to  let  NATO  at  least  think  about  a 
new  "conceptual  framework"  for  the  alliance. 
The  one  they  come  up  with  had  better  be 
good.  For  unless  the  Atlantic  concept  Is  re- 
vived and  strengthened — based  on  today's 
realities  and  with  the  understanding  and 
Bupptort  of  the  people — protectionist,  isola- 
tionist and  neutralist  forces  will  scuttle 
wh»»-'a  left  of  the  partnership. 
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(From  the  Monitor,  June  27,  1973) 

EuBOFX  FxKi,s  UNrrz;.  STATSS-Soyirr  Squzezx 

(By  Victor  Zorza) 

While  Russian  eyes  were  smiling  at  Mr. 
Nixon,  there  was  a  glint  of  steel  In  the  looks 
the  Kremlin  was  casting  at  Europe.  Moscow 
is  telling  the  Europeans  that  they  had  better 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  arrangement 
between  the  big  two,  or  else  they  will  be  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

The  Kremlin  la  not  saying  this  openly.  In 
formal  diplomatic  notes  or  even  in  its  news- 
papers, but  by  hints  and  Innuendo.  While 
It  has  not  had  a  bad  word  to  say  about  the 
Nixon  administration  for  many  months  past. 
It  has  reserved  its  harshest  criticism  for 
"aggressive  NATO  circles"  In  Europe  which. 
It  complains,  want  to  slow  down  the  rapid 
warming  up  in  the  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow.  What's  more,  the  Krem- 
lin is  right. 

When  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers 
arrived  In  Copenhagen  for  a  NATO  council 
meeting  earlier  this  month,  the  fears  of  his 
Ewropean  colleagues  threatened  to  get  out 
of  hand.  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  for  he  had  to  depart  from 
the  prepared  text  of  his  opening  remarks 
to  reassure  them  that  the  United  States  did 
not  Intend  to  make  a  big-power  deal  with 
the  Kremlin  at  their  expense.  Even  the 
French  seemed  mollified,  and  American  offi- 
cials congratulated  themselves  on  how  well 
they  had  handled  an  explosive  situation. 

But  as  soon  as  French  Foreign  Minister 
Michel  Jobert  returned  to  Paris  he  de- 
nounced "the  temptations  of  the  superpow- 
ers to  settle  through  their  discussions  the 
division  of  world  responsibilities."  He  de- 
plored Europe's  dependence  on  the  U.S.  for 
nuclear  protection,  and  Washington's  Insist- 
ence that  the  Europeans  must  pay  for  this 
with  trade  concessions.  He  came  close  to 
saying  that  the  U.S.  was  operating  a  nuclear 
protection  racket,  and  that  the  agreements 
between  Washington  and  Moscow  might  add 
to  their  own  security  while  detracting  from 
the  security  of  Europe. 

The  French  are  no  longer  alone  In  their 
suspicions,  although  the  other  European 
leaders  are  less  willing  to  speak  as  bluntly — 
or  as  honestly — to  the  Americans.  U.S.  offi- 
cials can  no  longer  rely  on  the  European 
allies  to  say  exactly  what  is  on  their  mind. 
A  reliable  administration  source  concedes 
that  there  Is  an  Increasing  uneasiness — all 
the  more  Insidious  for  rarely  being  made 
explicit — that  superpower  diplomacy  might 
"sacrifice  the  Interests  of  traditional  allies." 

The  remark  was  made  by  none  other  than 
Henry  Kissinger.  But  his  prt^XMal  that  the 
VB.  and  Europe  should  renegotiate  the  terms 
of  the  nuclear  protection  arrangement  gave 
rise  to  even  more  suspicion.  Europe,  Or. 
Kissinger  suggested,  should  strengthen  Its 
conventional  forces  so  that  it  should  be  able 
to  manage  without  American  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  the  early  stages  of  a  conflict.  This 
would,  of  course,  also  enable  the  U.S.  to 
withdraw  some  of  Its  own  troops  from  Eu- 
rc^>e. 

European  governments  are  convinced  that 
Mr.  Nixon  will  order  a  troc^  withdrawal, 
though  perhaps  of  only  10  percent  to  start 
with,  for  Internal  political  reasons.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer reassures  them  that  the  negotiations 
he  proposes  "are  not  a  subterfuge  to  with- 
draw U.S.  forces  regardless  of  consequences," 
but  they  don't  altogether  believe  this.  They 
see  the  impending  Vienna  conference  on  Eu- 
ropean troops  cuts  as  being  designed,  at  least 
In  part,  to  enable  both  the  U.S.  and  the  So- 
viet Union  to  withdraw  some  of  their  troops 
from  Europe. 

Partial  withdrawal  would  be  In  the  Interest 
of  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
It  would  still  leave  Europe  In  the  shadow  of 
Russia's  massive  conventional  forces,  though 
with  a  less  rapid  recourse  to  American  nu- 
clear help  If  the  new  arrangement  proposed 
by  Dr.  Kissinger  comes  Into  being. 
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For  the  VS.,  the  slowing  down  of  the  nu- 
clear response  mechanism  in  Europe  Is  part 
of  the  global  arrangement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  designed  to  protect  the  two  super- 
powers from  being  drawn  Into  a  mutiially 
destructive  conflict  by  the  Interests  of  their 
clients.  When  the  White  House  and  the 
Kremlin  worked  hard  to  achieve  a  stand-off 
of  this  kind  in  Vietnam  and  In  the  Middle 
East,  Europe  applauded  their  success.  Now 
that  Europe's  own  turn  has  come,  as  It  was 
bound  to,  the  E^uropeans  ccunplaln. 

But  they  have  a  remedy  which  was  denied 
to  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Arabs.  They  can 
put  together  an  independent  European  nu- 
clear deterrent,  made  up  of  British  and 
French  components.  There  are  signs  that 
this  is  being  seriously  considered.  The  fw- 
midable  political  obstacles  which  prevented 
this  In  the  past  could  be  rapidly  swept  aside 
by  the  growing  Euro[>ean  fear  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  no  longer  to  be  trusted  for  protec- 
tion, and  that  the  Russians  are  poised  to 
exploit  Europe's  feeling  of  insecturlty  tar  their 
own  ends. 

HSLlCtTT   SCHMOIT,  WEST  Oebman   DriTNSC 

MiMISTCB 

vision:  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways 
would  closer  integration  of  western  European 
defence  efforts  be  desirable  In  view  of  pos- 
sible US  troop  reductions  In  Europe? 

Helmut  Schmidt:  First  of  all.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  question  of  withdraw- 
ing US  forces  stationed  in  Europe  has  been 
under  discussion  for  years — especially  withm 
the  United  States.  But  in  fact  such  with- 
drawals are  not  an  item  on  the  political 
agenda  of  the  Washington  administration. 
On  the  contrary,  the  US  government  has  con- 
firmed it  will  not  reduce  its  troop  levels  In 
Europe  so  long  as  the  other  side  does  not 
take  equivalent  measures. 

Irrespective  of  this,  however,  a  closer  inte- 
gration of  west  European  defence  efforts  Is 
indeed  desirable,  and  in  the  last  two  years 
we  have  made  noteworthy  progress  In  this 
direction.  European  cooperation  In  the  secu- 
rity field  Is  bound  to  give  added  strength  to 
the  European  alliance.  It  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  presence  of  American  troops 
In  Europe,  but  it  can  lighten  the  US  burden 
and  make  the  European  defence  contribution 
more  effective. 

In  the  light  of  previous  experience,  prac- 
tical results  are  more  Important  than  per- 
fect Institutions.  One  practical  result  is  the 
"Eurogroup"  of  ministers — unfortunately  at 
the  moment  without  France — which  can  har- 
monise and  coordinate  defence  policies.  One 
example  of  a  successful  Eurogroup  initiative 
was  the  setting  up  of  the  European  Defence 
Intensification  Programme  (EDIP)  for 
NATO,  which  is  Intended  to  make  It  easier 
for  the  Americans  to  maintain  their  presence 
In  Europe.  It  could  serve  as  a  model  for  fu- 
ture European  cooperation  in  the  defence 
sector. 

Nattirally  though,  better  European  defence 
coordination  In  the  future  wUl  depend  on 
the  speed  of  progress  In  the  political  unifi- 
cation of  western  Europe. 

Vision:  What  would  you  consider  the  po- 
litical and  strategic  value  of  a  Joint  European 
arms  procurement  agency? 

Schmidt:  Such  an  agency — If  it  were  set 
up— would,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  of  politi- 
cal than  strategic  value.  Military  cooperation 
cannot  set  the  pace  for  political  unification, 
it  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  It. 

I  do  not  mean  that  in  formulating  their 
security  policy  the  members  of  the  enlarged 
EEC  should  wait  for  any  spectacular  results 
which  might  be  achieved  In  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  on  the  way  to  political  union.  We 
can  start  studying  now  what  kind  of  Joint 
European  seciirity  policy  could  be  set  up  and 
how  soon. 

There  are  some  flaws  in  present  coopera- 
tion, which  could  possibly  be  corrected 
through  a  Joint  arms  procurement  agency.  I 
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think,  for  instance,  that  greater  standard- 
isation of  arms  and  equipment  can  be 
achieved  through  more  collaboration  be- 
tween the  different  national  arms  Industries. 
Also,  It  Is  surely  an  anachronism  In  today's 
Europe  and  today's  NATO  to  have  vehicles 
and  tanks  from  four  NATO  members  sta- 
tioned In  the  same  NATO  area,  and  using 
the  same  kind  of  fuel,  but  Independently 
serviced  by  four  separate  supply  lines. 

Vision:  Would  It  contribute  to  western 
Europe's  security  If  a  nuclear  force  were  set 
up  based  on  the  existing  French  and  British 
deterrents? 

Schmidt:  I  have  never  thought  much  of 
attempts  to  complicate  the  economic  and  po- 
litical unification  of  Europe  by  discussions 
on  the  usefulness  of  a  common  E^uropean 
nuclear  force.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  nuclear 
force  can  only  become  a  subject  for  discus- 
sion once  European  political  unity  is  a 
reality.  The  process  of  economic  and  political 
uniflcatlon  alone  already  entails  enough 
problems. 

Once  political  unity  has  been  achieved, 
Europe  will  certainly  examine  what  new  de- 
fence efforts  are  needed,  in  the  light  of  the 
European  and  world  security  situation  ob- 
taining at  the  time.  But  nobody  can  say  to- 
day what  direction  any  new  decisions  might 
take. 

Loao  CAammcTON,  BamsH  Defence  Mikister 

Vision :  Britain  is  insisting  on  the  need  for 
greater  military  cooperation  among  European 
countries.  Is  this  necessary  at  a  time  of  great- 
er detente  and  when  negotiations  might  start 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact? 

Lord  Carrington:  The  British  government 
is  convinced  that  western  Europe  must  as- 
sume a  larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
Its  own  defence.  The  Improved  military  ca- 
pability which  this  Implies  can  be  achieved 
only  by  closer  defence  collaboration  between 
the  European  members  of  NATO. 

At  a  time  when  the  Warsaw  Pact's  expen- 
dltinre  on  defence  Is  growing,  while  that  of 
NATO  countries  U  static  or  declining,  there 
Is  no  conflict  between  this  essentially  long- 
term  policy  and  NATO's  long  standing  aim 
of  reducmg  tension  between  East  and  West 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  prospects 
of  achieving  genuine  detente  and  a  reduction 
of  East-West  force  levels  depend  ultimately 
on  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  being  convinced 
that  our  determination  to  defend  oxir  terri- 
tory and  our  Ideals  cannot  be  undermmed 
either  by  pressures  from  without  or  erosion 
from  within. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  practical 
problems  hivolved  here  but  I  am  convinced 
ti  ?>•  '^^IWlty  of  NATO's  corporete  belief 
that  effective  defence  U  the  precondition  of 
genuine  detente. 

Vision:  There  is  no  Europe  without  France, 
•nd  France  does  not  want  to  join  NATO 
Does  this  mean  there  U  no  chance  of  a 
compromise? 

Carrington:  Let  us  be  quite  clear  that 
^c«  u  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 

AtUn'Vi!  !n?  ^"  '^^  *''"  "^'^  *»»«  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  Treaty  was  signed  on  April 
•.  1949.  The  French  decision  of  March  1966 
Involved  withdrawal  from  the  Integrated 
military  structure  of  NATO,  not  from  the 
AllUnce  itself. 

France  U  also  a  leading  member  of  the 
European  Communities  which  Brltata  now 
proposes  to  join,  and  already  there  is  a  very 
wide  range  at  collaborative  equipment  proj- 
ects (the  Concorde  and  the  Jaguar  are  only 
two  examples)  in  which  France  and  Britain 
w  Jointly  involved.  In  fact  we  run  more  of 
inese  collaborative  projecu  with  the  French 
«»an  with  any  of  our  other  aUles. 

The  fact  is  therefore  that  the  kind  of  com- 
promise you  mention  already  exists.  There 
•«  the  closest  links  between  France  and 
«ATO  and  between  Prance  and  individual 
members  of  NATO  and  my  belief  U  that  these 
will  continue  to  be  developed. 
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VUlon:  Many  Europeans  believe  that  a 
European  initiative  would  accelerate  an 
American  pull  back.  Do  you  share  this  feel- 
ing? 

Carrington:  Certamiy  not.  Leading  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Administration 
(and  In  particular  President  NUon  himself) 
have  made  it  very  clear  that  their  under- 
taking to  maintain  and  If  necessary  Improve 
the  level  of  their  forces  In  Europe  Is  depend- 
ent on  us  Europeans  making  reciprocal  ef- 
forts to  Improve  our  military  ct^abllltles.  As 
I  have  said,  practical  measures  of  European 
collaboration  may  be  the  best  way  of  achiev- 
ing this  Improved  capability. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  defence  of  western 
Europe  is  an  Important  strategic  requirement 
of  the  United  States  and  to  that  extent  their 
military  presence  here  is  self-interested.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  Western  Euro- 
peans are  seen  to  be  taking  their  own  defence 
seriously  and  makmg  a  fair  contribution  to 
achieving  it.  the  US  Administration  would 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  In  Justifying  their 
present  European  policy  to  their  Congres- 
sional and  other  critics,  and  mdeed  might 
have  to  review  the  realism  and  the  validity 
of  that  policy.  However  much  the  United 
States  may  wish  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
western  Europe  they  can  hardly  hope  to  do 
so  without  the  wholehearted  commitment  to 
it  of  the  western  Europeans  themselves. 

Vision:  What  will  be  the  flret  steps  in  a 
renewed  effort  to  Increase  European  military 
cooperation? 

Carrington:  The  first  steps  have  already 
been  taken.  We  are  all  membera  of  NATO 
and  work  together  to  Improve  our  military 
cohesion  and  capability  through  its  network 
of  committees  and  working  parties.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  numerous  bilateral  and  tri- 
lateral contacts  between  the  European  na- 
tions, covering  a  wide  range  of  activities  from 
military  staff  talks  to  collaborative  equip- 
ment projects.  This  year  incidentally  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  Eurogroup  of  defence 
ministers  which  has  as  one  of  its  primary 
alms  the  encouragement  of  collaborative 
European  defence  efforts.  And  I  am  sure  that 
that  these  endeavoura  wUl  be  given  extra 
impetus  and  a  new  sense  of  urgency  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  EEC. 

It  U  the  sum  total  of  all  these  efforts 
rather  than  any  spectacular  new  Initiative 
which  U  most  likely  to  bring  about  more  ef- 
fective European  defence  collaboration. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  TRADE 
AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOUS 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  mcBioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jtdy  30,  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  trade  and  technical  schools  in  this 
country  are  doing  a  very  important  job. 
The  Congress  should.  I  think,  encourage 
them  in  the  work  they  are  doing.  We  can 
also.  I  believe,  help  them  in  that  work 
by  challenging  them  to  do  better.  Re- 
cently Congressman  John  Dellenback 
spoke  to  the  National  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Schools.  I  believe 
Congressman  Dellenback's  remarks 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues.  I 
therefore  include  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional RzcoRi)  so  that  all  may  read  them. 
Mr.  Dellenback's  speech  follows,  pre- 
ceded by  a  letter  to  the  association  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 


The  WHm  Houss, 
Washington,  June  6, 1973. 

My  warmest  greetings  go  out  to  the  dele- 
gates at  this  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Tech- 
nical Schools. 

The  complexities  and  challenges  of  modem 
living  have  placed  new  demands  on  this  Na- 
tion's education  system.  With  your  high 
professional,  ethical  and  qualitative  stand- 
ards, you  are  helping  America  meet  these 
demands  by  helping  students  find  a  socially 
productive  and  personally  rewarding  life  In 
the  areas  of  trade  and  technology.  Through 
the  achievements  of  these  individuals  your 
members  immeasurably  swlvance  the  eco- 
nomic strength  and  vitality  of  our  society. 

I  wish  you  a  most  successful  and  reward- 
ing conference. 

RlCRARD  NnoN. 

NATTS    ANNT7AL   Conference   Pkesentation 
BY  Hon.  John  Dellenback 

I  do  appieclate  the  chance  to  be  here 
with  you/tonlght.  I  was  asked  earlier  today 
whether'^I  wUTld  be  sure  to  make  a  copy  of 
my  talk  avaflable,  and  I  was  reminded  of 
one  di  the  reasons  why  I've  always  been 
afraid  of  prepared  talks — ones  that  had  been 
written  out  for  you,  as  I  suspect  happens  too 
often.  In  Washington,  by  one's  staff.  You 
know,  the  story  is  told  about  a  Senator,  who 
at  one  time  was  In  Washington,  and  he  had 
a  staff  that  he  used  regularly  to  write  all  his 
speeches.  And  he  was  really  a  terrible  guy 
to  work  for.  There  was  nothing  much  that 
a  staff  could  do  that  was  reaUy  pleasing  to 
him,  and  no  matter  what  they'd  put  out  In 
the  way  of  efforts,  he'd  always  find  something 
wrong. 

And  he  was  a  very  ambitious  man,  politi- 
cally, and  he  really  hoped  that  the  Senate 
would  not  be  his  final  resting  place,  so  far  as 
political  office  was  concerned.  Finally  he  had 
the  forum  that  he  was  really  looking  for. 
It  was  to  be  before  a  large  group  of  people, 
some  3,000  or  so,  personally  present,  and  In 
addition  to  that,  he  was  to  be  on  nationwide 
radio  and  nationwide  television,  and  he 
thought  this  was  really  the  time  for  the 
speech. 

And  as  was  customary  with  him,  he  called 
his  speech  writer  in  and  lashed  into  him, 
and  first  raked  him  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other  side,  and  tore  him  apart,  and  then 
finally  told  him  that  he  wanted  this  speech, 
and  he  wanted  a  real  speech  that  would  set 
the  people  agog  with  being  Impressed  what 
a  great  speech-maker  he  was,  and  he  just 
lashed  him  and  sent  him  out  of  the  office. 

Well  he  was  due  to  go  that  mght  to  the 
occasion,  but  the  speech -writers  somehow 
didn't  quite  have  the  speech  ready  for  him, 
and  he  kept  waiting  for  it,  and  he  didn't  get 
it  and  he  dldnt  get  It,  and  finally  as  he 
was  just  having  to  go,  as  he  was  starting  out 
the  door,  the  speech  writer  handed  him  the 
speech  and  said.  "Here  It  is.  Senator.  You're 
on  your  way."  And  he  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
read  It  in  the  car  as  he  went,  and  he  got  up 
before  the  audience,  and  he  started  Into  the 
speech. 

And  it  was  really  a  pretty  well  done  speech. 
He  was  really  winding  up,  and  he  got  to  the 
stage  where  he  was  saying,  "Now  there  are 
five  partlctUar  points  by  which  I  have  lived 
all  my  life.  These  five  points  have  been  en- 
graved In  my  nUnd,  and  never  wUl  I  forget 
them.  They're  the  sort  of  thing  that  one 
should  buUd  his  life  upon.  They're  the  sort 
of  thing  I've  always  buUt  my  life  on.  They're 
the  sort  of  guiding  principles  by  which  this 
nation  should  live.  They  are — " 

And  he  filpped  the  page,  and  there  It  said, 
"Get  yourself  out  of  this  one,  you  8.O.B." 

(Laughter  and  applause.) 

So  I've  always  made  It  a  point  to  at  least 
look  down  the  pages.  If  anybody  has  ever 
written  a  speech.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  isn't — as  you'U  soon  be  aware — what 
I'm  dealing   with   tonight. 

I  do  appreciate  the  chance  to  share  with 
you  extemporaneously  some  of  the  things 
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that  I  feel  about  this  particular  group,  and 
about  the  broader  sweep  of  type  of  education 
that  you  represent,  and  some  of  the  Con- 
gressional Involvement  with  education  in 
general,  and  this  particular  part  of  educa- 
tion In  particular. 

Tou  know,  I  think  that  basically,  private 
vocational  schools  In  the  scheme  of  things, 
legislatively  speaking,  and  I  say  this  against 
six  years  in  the  state  legislature  where  we 
dealt  with  educational  problems,  and  now 
Into  the  seventh  year  of  dealing  on  a  Con- 
gressional level  with  educational  problems, 
that  private  vocational  schools  are  still  rela- 
tively little  known. 

Now  there  are  advantages  to  this,  and 
there  are  disadvantages  to  this,  but  I  think 
that  basically  it's  a  thing  that  you've — in 
the  past — been  struggling  with.  For  years, 
as  we've  legislated,  we've  tended  to  deal  with 
the  traditional  higher  education.  We've 
dealt  with  four-year  degree  granting  institu- 
tions. We've  dealt  with  graduate  study.  We've 
dealt  with  all  of  the  facets  that  go  with 
traditional  higher  education,  research,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 

But  in  my  opinion.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, the  hottest  properties  right  now,  and 
I'm  talking  from  a  legislator's  standpoint, 
are  probably  community  colleges.  Now  these 
are  your  cousins,  really.  These  are  the 
cousins,  it  seems  to  me,  that  have  very  real 
''  simllarltlee  to  private  proprietary,  voca- 
tional, trade,  technical,  call  it  what  you  will. 
But  to  proprietary  education,  community 
college  is  a  real  cousin.  There  are  areas  where 
they've  broken  ground  for  you.  And  there 
are  areas  where.  It  seems  to  me,  that  you've 
broken  ground  for  them. 

Certainly  it  is  that  the  Congress  In  the 
last  several  years,  however,  has  broken  out 
of  the  shell  of  dealing  Just  with  the  tradi- 
tional higher  education.  We've  even  gotten 
past  the  phase  of  J\ist  talking  in  terms  of 
.higher  education.  And  we've  substituted  in 
the  higher  education  amendments,  or  in 
the — technically,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  we've  substituted  the  phrase 
"post-secondary"  education  in  a  series  of 
places. 

No  longer  are  we  going  to  be  dealing  with 
2600-2700  institutions.  I'm  persuaded  that 
from  now  on,  to  a  very  significant  degree,  the 
Congress  when  It  legislates  In  this  field,  is 
going  to  be  desillng  with  the — and  you  know 
the  figure  better  than  I.  perhaps — it's  tough 
to  get  a  hold  on  what  the  figure  is — but  it's 
perhaps  nine  or  ten  thousand,  or  maybe  even 
more,  institutions,  becaiise  if  you  get  past 
the  traditional  "higher  education"  or  2600 
or  2700,  as  close  as  we  can  get  the  figure,  into 
the  field  that  you  occupy  such  a  significant 
potential  role  in,  a  present  and  growing  role 
in,  you're  dealing  with  many,  many  thou- 
sands. 

Now.  at  the  forefront  of  these,  as  best  I 
can  get  the  statistics,  and  I  was  reading 
Belltsky's  book  to  try  to  add  to  my  knowledge 
in  this  particular  field.  At  the  forefront  we 
have  the  trade  and  technical  schools.  We  have 
here  something  like  43  percent  of  the 
schools — I  think  his  figures  were,  or  42  per- 
cent of  the  schools,  and  something  like  63 
percent  of  thoee  who.  at  the  time  he  was 
.  gathering  his  statistics,  were  Involved  in  this 
particular  field.  I  think  that  the  Federal  con- 
cern rises  from  a  series  of  things. 

It  arises  from  an  Interest  in  diversity  in 
education.  It  arises  from  a  real  desire  to 
have  access  for  students,  which  means — as 
we  see  the  word  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
as  we've  been  studiring  it — it  means  every 
person  having  the  right  to  have  available  to 
him  or  her  access  to  some  poet-secondary 
education  for  which  he  or  she  Is  qualified. 

Now  you  see.  there  are  lots  of  words  in 
there  that  open  the  door  wide  for  proprietary 
education.  I  think  higher  education  is  a  part 
of  that,  but  it's  only  a  part  of  it.  We  are 
clearly  in  a  slttiatlon  where  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  young  people  have  a  choice,  and 
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when  we  went  Into  a  program  like  the  basic 
opportunity  grant  program,  we  were  reaching 
for  a  choice,  not  on  the  part  of  the  institu- 
tions, to  determine,  any  more  than  has  been 
traditionally  the  case,  whom  they  will  have 
as  their  students,  but  a  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  So  that  a  young  person,  or  an 
older  person,  because  when  we  talk  post- 
secondary  education — as  you  know — we're 
going  way  beyond  the  traditional  high  school 
graduate.  We're  talking  about  every  indi- 
vidual having  access,  having  choice,  making 
the  determination  of  where  it  Is  that  he  or 
she  wants  to  go. 

I  think  that  we  are  getting  away,  finally, 
slowly,  and  it's  awfully  hard,  from  the  social 
stereotype  that  if  anybody  has  got  it,  if 
they're  really  well-qualified,  they're  going  to 
go  on  and  get  a  B.A.  or  a  BS.  degree.  They're 
going  to  go  on  to  a  four  year  institution. 
And  only,  somehow,  if  they  don't  really  have 
it.  if  they're  second  class  citizens,  somehow, 
then  do  they  go  on  to  some  kind  of  poet- 
secondary  education.  This  isn't  the  way  It 
should  be.  and  it  is  the  way  that  it  has  been, 
in  my  mind,  largely  because  p>arents — the  so- 
cial situation,  has  sort  of  Ingrained  this  In 
young  people.  And  when  you  talk  to  a  young 
person,  at  least  In  years  gone  by.  It's  been  a 
question  if  they  really  have  done  well  In 
high  school,  the  question  has  been  where  are 
you  going  on  to  get  your  further  education? 
And  It's  been  sort  of  expected  that  they  will 
produce  the  uame  of  some  college  or  unver- 
slty.  and  that's  what  every  well  qualified 
young  person  baa  had  as  the  ideal. 

And  I  think  that  we're  getting  away  from 
this.  I  think  that  we're  getting  away  from 
the  social  stigma.  We're  getting  away — and 
here  it  is,  you  see,  that  I  say  you  and  com- 
munity colleges  are  cousins,  because  com- 
munity colleges  have  helped  to  break  down 
that  stigma.  Have  helped  to — by  having  first 
class  education  as  we  do  with  community 
colleges  in  my  state  of  Oregon — we  are  hav- 
ing the  ground  broken  so  that  young  people 
can  make  a  viable,  understandable  choice  be- 
tween alternative  roads.  Not  between  a  first 
class  education  and  a  second  class  education, 
but  between  different  kinds  of  education. 
And  It's  a  thing  in  which  you  clearly  also  fit. 
Where  you  are  the  ones  who  are  helping,  as 
you  move  forward  further  and  further,  doing 
a  better  and  better  job.  wtlb  the  education 
to  which  you've  devoted  yourselves,  you're 
helping  break  down  that  stigma.  And  I  think 
that  Congress  sees  this,  and  I  think  this  Is 
part  of  the  reason  we  are  having  expanding 
federal  concern  in  this  particular  area. 

And  as  we  break  that  barrier,  and  as  we 
look  at  the  modem  society  with  its  com- 
plexities and  its  needs,  we're  seeing  that 
there's  more  and  more  need  for  good  first 
class  occupational  education.  The  Congress 
is  becoming  aware  of  this.  And  I  think  as  we 
become  aware  of  thto.  we're  going  to  find  that 
legislation  reflects  that  awareness. 

Now  I'm  here  today,  and  I  got  the  invita- 
tion some  months  ago.  becaiise  of  the  fact 
that  I'm  convinced  as  part  of  the  law-making 
groups  on  the  federal  level,  that  this  is  an 
Important,  and  steadily  growing  in  its  Im- 
portance, segment  of  poet-secondary  educa- 
tion. And  to  have  the  chance  to  meet  and 
talk  with  you.  even  briefly,  was  a  significant 
move  for  me.  I  was  glad  to  do  it.  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  I  feel  is  important  in  your 
group.  And  I'm  here  secondly  because  also 
one  of  the  real  frustrations  you  flnd  in  the 
Congress  is  that  while  you're  expected  to 
know  everything  that  you  ought  to  know, 
when  you  go  to  legislate,  if  youTe  honest 
with  yourself,  you  know  you  don't.  Tou  know 
that  we  are  the  supreme  generallsts.  We're 
supposed  to  hit  the  floor  and  vote  on  all 
sorts  of  legislation,  authoritatively,  not  Just 
maybe,  but  yes  or  no.  On  the  ground  that 
it's  good  legislation  or  bad  legislation,  which 
presupposes  that  we  know  what  it's  all  about. 
And  not  only  w«  know  what  that  bill's  all 
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about,  but  we  know  what  the  facts  are  that 
underlie  that  bill,  and  we  can  make  a  sound 
determination  of  whether  it's  good  or  bad. 

And  I'm  frank  to  admit  to  you  that  even 
though  I've  been  a  teacher,  even  though  I've 
wrestled  with  education  problems  on  my  state 
legislative  level,  even  though  ever  since  I've 
been  in  the  Congress  I've  been  on  the  Edu- 
cation Committee,  and  have  wrestled  with 
problems  now  for  going  on  seven  years,  I  don't 
know  everything  I  should  know.  I  constantly 
run  out  of  time  to  pick  up  all  the  informa- 
tion that  I  should  have.  And  so  the  second 
reason  I'm  here  today  is  to  try  to  help  add  to 
the  fund  of  information  that  I  ought  to  have, 
if  I'm  going  to  legislate  soundly. 

And  it  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  asked 
that  a  chance  be  set  up  for  me  today  to  go 
out  and  see — not  all  of  the  schools  in  this 
area,  although  I  wish  there'd  been  time  for 
that,  but  at  least  some  of  them.  And  so  they 
picked  out  as  representative  schools  three  of 
the  ones  in  the  area,  and  I  spent  the  after- 
noon doing  that.  And  I'm  grateful  for  having 
had  a  chance,  to  see  the  Bryman  Schools, 
and  I'm  appreciative  of  Jay  Ollns  making 
that  possible  and  being  with  us.  To  see  the 
Control  Data  Institute,  and  for  Earl  Burk 
helping  with  that.  I'm  grateful.  And  I  then 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  Academy  of  Trades, 
and  Tom  Edwards  and  Pat  Patterson  were 
helpful  In  that.  And  I'm  grateful. 

Because  here,  having  a  chance  to  see  theee 
schools,  I  was  Impressed  by  a  series  of  things. 
And  they  added  to  the  Impressions  that  I  had 
before,  about  this  kind  of  education  that  you 
represent.  I  was  impressed  by — and  I  could 
dwell  at  length  on  each  one  of  these  things, 
but  let  me  Just  tick  off  some  of  them.  I  was 
impressed  by  relevancy,  and  that's  a  much 
overused  word  these  days,  and  yet  it's  criti- 
cally Important.  That  education,  if  youle  go- 
ing to  waste  your  time  on  it,  or  spend  your 
time  on  It.  if  the  student  is  going  to  Invest  his 
or  her  time  and  dollars.  It  must  be  relevant. 
It  can't  be  Just  something  esoteric  that'll 
somehow  leave  them  no  worse  off  than  when 
they  started.  But  It  must  be  relevant  to  what 
It  is  they're  going  to  do. 

I  saw  interest.  As  I  looked  around  the 
classrooms  that  we  had  a  chance  to  see,  or 
around  the  shop  where  people  were  working, 
I  was  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  I  say  nobody 
looking  bored.  I  saw  nobody  looking  out  the 
window,  or  dreaming  and  whUlng  away  time. 
There  was  real  demonstrated  active  interest 
in  what  each  of  these  basically  young,  but 
some  not  so  young  pei^le,  were  doing. 

I  saw  what  I  thought  was  flexibility  In  the 
chance  of  not  reaUy  being  locked  In,  even 
when,  in  one  of  the  schools,  we  were  deal- 
ing with  text  that  was  printed,  or  at  least 
a  booklet  of  the  general  course  content.  It 
was  a  looeeleaf  book,  subject  to  being 
changed.  And  I  think  that  too  often,  in 
postsecondary  education,  people  get  locked 
in,  and  when  the  professor  gives  the  same  lec- 
ture he's  given  before  and  before  and  before 
and  before,  and  the  same  notes  can  be  used 
from  the  father's  class  when  the  son  takes 
the  class  some  years  later.  And  even  though 
that  isn't  true  generally  in  higher  education. 
I  saw  flexibility  in  this  kind  of  education  in 
which  you're  Involved. 

And  I  see  what  looked  like  alert  teachers 
without  tenure.  Teachers  who  were  pouring 
themselves  into  what  they  were  doing,  and 
were  extemporizing  in  what  they  were  do- 
ing. I  see  in  schools  like  yours  success,  meas- 
ured in  the  marketplace.  Instead  of  Just  in 
the  halls  of  academla  by  old  standards,  or  by 
some  objective  curricula  of  somehow  if  you 
do  this  well  you  get  a  95,  and  if  you  do  that 
well  you  do  a  70,  but  really,  not  being  tied 
to  what  you're  going  to  do  with  it  afterward. 
It  seems  to  me  yovu*  success  has  to  be  meas- 
ured in  the  marketplace,  in  lots  of  ways. 
Whether  you  can  place  your  graduates, 
whether  you  can  make  a  profit  in  what  you 
do,  and  if  you  cant  place  your  graduates, 
you're  not  going  to  make  a  profit.  And  to 
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in  the  very  real  sense  there's  a  measurement 
in  the  marketplace. 

I  see  relatively  small  classes,  and  I  see 
what  more  and  more  looks  to  me  like  high 
quality.  Now,  I'm  a  member,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Cliff  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  the  Financing  of  Poet-Secondary 
Education.  And  I  was  going  to  go  into  some 
length  on  that,  but  I  won't.  Out  of  kindness 
to  you.  and  out  of  the  fact  that  that  plane 
will  leave,  whether  I'm  aboard  it  or  not. 

But  I'd  say  only  this  about  what  the  Com- 
mission's in  the  process  of  studying.  Here 
we  have  a  17  member  presidential  Commis- 
sion. There  are  two  members  of  the  House 
on  It.  John  Brademas  of  Indiana  and  I. 
There  are  two  members  of  the  Senate  on  It, 
and  the  other  13  members  were  appointed 
by  the  President  from  all  branches  of  the 
business  community,  of  the  banking  com- 
munity, of  the  educational  conununlty,  and 
basically,  Fm  impressed  by  the  Commission. 

We're  looking  at,  and  one  of  our  first  de- 
cisions was,  because  the  language  of  the 
statute  is  ambiguous  on  this.  Were  we  to 
study  higher  education  financing?  Or  were 
we  to  study  post-secondary  education  fi- 
nancing? And  we  made  this  decision,  as  the 
first  hard  decision  that  we  made  in  the  Com- 
mission—hard, not  In  the  sense  of  difficult 
to  make,  but  hard  in  the  sense  of  that's 
what  we  were  going  to  buUd  the  study  on — 
we  decided  we  were  there  to  study  the  fi- 
nancing of  post-secondary  education,  and  it's 
With  this  in  mind  that  we're  going  forward 
with  what  we're  doing. 

Well  take  another  opportunity,  or  you'll 
have  a  chance  to  read  it  somewhere,  as  to 
how  the  Commission  Is  functioning.  We've 
been  meeting  at  least  once  a  month,  gen- 
erally twice  a  month,  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  We're  due  to  have  our  Job 
done  by  the  end  of  December,  so  that  we  can 
,  get  the  report  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Congress,  to  see  if  we  can  move  forward 
with  legislation  in  this  field. 

What  is  it  that  the  Congress  is  doing 
at  the  present  time?  Well  It  lant  going  to 
be  any  major  authorizing  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  this  year.  In  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  we  made  some  long  strides. 
We  created  such  a  complex  bill,  that  when 
it  came  to  the  Conference  Committee  on 
which  I  served,  you  know,  when  the  House 
passes  one  version  of  a  bill  and  the  Senate 
passes  another  version,  and  they  don't  quite 
meet,  you  don't  have  a  law.  What  you  have 
Is  two  different  almost  pieces  of  legislation 
under  the  same  number,  and  you  have  to 
appoint  Senate  conferees  and  House  Con- 
ferees. 

We  had.  in  the  bills  that  had  been 
passed,  more  than  270  points  of  difference. 
Not  270  points  In  the  bUls.  but  270  points 
that  the  Senate  felt  one  way  about  and  the 
House  felt  anoher  way  about.  It  took  us  a 
conference  of  two  and  a  half  months  to 
hammer  out  those  differences,  and  we  finally 
did.  And  out  came  the  Education  Amend- 
menu  of  1972. 

The  next  year  or  so.  in  my  opinion.  Is  go- 
ing to  very  largely  be  spent  digesting.  In  the 
educational  community,  what  It  Is  that's 
been  done.  We  have  here  things  like  the  basic 
opportunity  grant  programs,  that  really  Is 
going  to  be  extremely  Important  to  schools 
like  yours.  And  U  you  be  not  already  familiar 
with  It.  you  know  that — at  least  all  of  you 
know  that  most  likely  that  it  deals  with  a 
concept  of  a  grant — not  to  schools,  but  of 
a  grant  to  those  who  would  be  educated 

And  in  a  situation  like  that,  where  a  young 
person,  or  an  older  person  who  qualifies  for 
this  kind  of  a  grant,  can  decide  where  he  or 
She  Is  going  to  spend  it.  What  it  does  to 
schools  like  you.  which  can  compete  in  the 
marketplace,  and  we  have  covered  with  BOO 
proprietary  institutions,  and  we've  covered 
part  time  students  for  the  first  time  In  this 
kind  of  grant  legislation. 
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And  it  makes  it  possible  for  you,  as  the 
program  grows  and  is  implemented  with  more 
and  more  dollars,  to  set  up  what  quality  you 
can.  and  you  know,  that  when  you  move 
forward,  and  you  get  the  student.  Now  It's 
nowhere  nearly  funded.  It  basically  reaches 
for  a  proposed  grant  of  $1400.00  a  year.  It's 
not  nearly  fully  funded  this  year.  But  we're 
going  to  be  digesting  what's  going  to  be  hap- 
pening with  BOO,  and  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen with  supplemental  education  opportu- 
nity grants,  how  we're  going  to  move  for- 
ward with  college  work  study,  what  we're 
going  to  do  with  national  direct  student 
loans,  et  cetera.  And  much  of  the  year  is  go- 
ing to  be  spent  with  that. 

We've  got  some  major,  problems  with  stu- 
dent loans.  Question  how's  the  secondary 
market  going  to  work.  Can  students  pay  back 
large  loans  over  the  time  that's  provided  in 
the  legislation?  A  major  concern  for  you  all. 
What  about  the  default  rate  with  student 
loans?  And  whether  or  not  you're  all  familiar 
with  this,  you  should  be  famUlar,  that  one 
of  the  black  eyes  that  you  carry  in  the  Con- 
gress— and  this  has  come  up  in  several  times 
In  Committee  as  we've  discussed  the  whole 
loan  concept,  and  whether  or  not  the  loan 
legislation  that  the  federal  government 
passes  reaUy  should  be  avaUable  to  propri- 
etary Institutions  and  their  students.  And 
the  statistic  that  they  keep  throwing  back 
in  the  face  of  some  of  us  who  feel  that  you 
should  be  covered  by  these  loan  programs. 
Is  that  about  three-quarters  of  the  defaults 
today  have  been  with  loans  to  students  at- 
tending proprietary  institutions.  I'm  not 
arguing  the  point.  I'm  not  arguing  the  Justi- 
fications, or  the  reasons  why.  I'm  merely 
saying  to  you,  be  alert  to  It.  because  that's 
one  of  the  problems  that  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time  so  far  as  future  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  that  another  thing  that's  going 
to  happen  In  these  couple  of  years  that  lie 
Immediately  ahead  is  hopefully  we're  going 
to  be  able  to  launch,  into  real  active  being, 
the  so-called  1202  commissions.  May  mean 
nothing  to  you.  But  what  we  provided  for 
in  the  legislation  was  that  there  be  state 
planning  for  education  within  the  borders 
of  each  individual  sUte,  that  each  state 
should  set  up  a  commission  to  do  this  plan- 
ning, and  we  provided  that  in  that  planning, 
there  should  not  be  representation  J\ist  of 
traditional  higher  education.  We  provided 
that  there  should  be  representation  of  the 
broad  sweep  of  post-secondary  education,  in- 
cluding again,  proprietary  schools.  Because 
we  feel  that  you  should  be  cranked  into  this 
process,  and  you  shouldn't  be  treated  over 
here,  when  the  rest  of  it  is  done  over  there. 
A  couple  of  brief  comments,  on  where  I 
think  legislation — so  far  as  appropriations.  Is 
going  to  go.  This  year,  the  ^proprlatlons 
conunlttee  stayed  with  the  older  programs. 
And  I'm  thinking  now  particularly  about 
student  aid.  because  that's  probably  the  sec- 
tion of  this  type  of  financing  that  cc»nes 
closest  to  fitting  into  your  area  of  particular 
concentrated  interest.  And  remember  what 
we're  talking  about  with  the  old  programs 
were  the  national  defense,  now  called  the 
national  direct  student  loans.  The  college 
work  study,  and  what  was  the  old  educa- 
tion opportunity  grants. 

Now  you  all  didn't  care  about  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants.  Tou  did  care 
about  college  work  study,  and  about  national 
direct  student  loans,  because  your  students 
were  eligible  for  thoee.  We,  In  addition  to 
going  forward  with  thoee  two  programs,  and 
going  forward  with  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  and  creating  the  BOO,  the 
Basic  Opportunity  Orants.  we  made  those 
two  additional  programs  also,  covered  by  pro- 
prietary schools.  Or  students  at  your  schools 
covered  by  them.  So  all  four  of  them  are 
basically  now  within  your  purview,  the 
things  that  you're  interested  In.  We  move 
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forward  with  financing,  and  the  figures  hap- 
pen to  be — for  College  Work  Study,  we  appro- 
priated $270  million,  plus.  For  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans  we  appropriated  $203  million.  For 
Educational  Opportunity  Orants,  $210  mil- 
lion. And  then  we  began  the  basic  oppor- 
tunity grant  with  $122  million.  So  that  the 
total  appropriations  in  these  fielda  are  $896 
mUlion  plus.  "  Y 

With  proprietary  schools  involvW  all  the 
way  across  the  board. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  In  the  1974 
appropriations?  Nobody  knows  yet.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  been  meeting  on 
this,  it  hasn't  yet  finalized  it.  My  own  guess 
would  be  this.  That  we're  going  to  look  very 
hard  at  BOO  to  see  how  it  works,  and  going 
to  see  how  It  works  with  schools  like  yours. 
We  haven't  had  any  experience  with  it  yet, 
and  my  guess  is  that  Instead  of  making  ma- 
jor changes  in  appropriation  levels,  we  will 
probably  go  forward  with  the  same  level  of 
college  work  study,  we  will  go  forward  with 
the  same  level  of  national  defense  student 
locms,  or  national  direct  student  loans,  my 
guess  is  we  will  also  go  forwfud  with  the 
same  level  of  supplementia  educational  op- 
portxinity  grants. 

But  In  this  BOO  program,  the  Basle  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Orant  Program,  be- 
cause we're  going  to  stay  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  $969  million,  instead  of 
$622  nUlllon  for  Just  this  particular  area  of 
aid,  probably  the  BOO  program  will  go  from 
$122  million,  up  to  about  $460  million.  Which 
means  a  very  considerable  additional  help 
for  thoee  students  moving  forward  into  this 
field. 

It's  going  to  be  difficult.-  It's  going  to  be 
difficult  to  make  It  work.  We're  probably 
going  to  have  to  limit  it  as  we  did  this  year. 
We  limited  it  to  first  year  students.  Next 
year,  because  there  isn't  enough  money  there 
to  fully  fund  it,  we're  probably  going  to 
limit  It  to  first  and  second  year  students, 
would  be  my  guess. 

What  about  the  task  for  private  profit- 
seeking  schools  like  yourselves?  Seems  to 
me  that  you've  got  at  least  five  tasks.  You've 
got  the  one  of  the  gathering  of  more  com- 
plete information  about  yourselves.  We  don't 
have  that.  And  it's  tough  to  get  It  from  you. 
I  think  that  some  of  you  don't  have  it  your- 
selves. Tour  associations  don't  have  all  they 
should  have.  I  think  you  must  gather  that 
data,  or  else  we're  not  going  to  be  able  to 
soundly  build  legislation  on  it. 

Secondly,  keep  your  standards  high.  Tou're 
going  to  be  under  pressures.  There  sire  going 
to  be  challenges  to  the  accreditation  process, 
in  my  opinion.  We've  cranked  it  into  the 
legislation  that  accreditation  is  significant 
as  to  whether  students  will  be  able  to  get 
aid.  I  urge  you  to  keep  your  standards  high. 
Don't  let  them  fold  as  there  will  be  pressure 
to  make  them  fold. 

Talrdly,  you've  got  to  help  lower  that  de- 
fault rate  that  I  talked  about  a  minute  ago. 
Fourthly.  I  would  urge  you  to  improve  the 
mixing  with  the  rest  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation. Things  like  the  1202  Commissions. 
I  urge  you  not  to  be  defensive,  and  the  name 
of  the  association  will  remain  anonymoiis, 
but  I  was  deeply  disturbed  at  one  time,  when 
before  a  Congressional  Opinion  Committee, 
and  it  was  not  your  association  that  was  In- 
volved, a  representative  of  an  association  vp- 
peared  to  testify,  aiM  I  was  Impressed  all  the 
way  through  that  the  testimony  was  defen- 
sive. Instead  of  saying  what  it  is  you  do.  And 
what  it  is  you  do  so  very  well.  And  there's 
much  that  you  do,  and  do  well.  It  was  al- 
ways attacking  the  rest  of  higher  education, 
for  the  reasons  that  they  didn't  do  this  well, 
and  they  didn't  do  that  well. 

And  in  my  mind,  about  86  percent  of  the 
potential  testimony  was  wasted.  l>ecause  it 
was  attacking  the  foe — if  there  be  a  foe — and 
defensive.  Instead  of  telling  your  story.  I 
would  urge  you  not  to  be  defensive.  Toull 
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have  attacks  on  you,  but  you've  got  to  mix, 
you've  got  to  have  a  cloeer  relationship  with 
the  rest  of  post>secondary  education. 

And  lastly,  I  would  urge  you  to  stay  flexi- 
ble. Don't  ossify  too  quickly.  You're  part  of 
the  cutting  edge,  right  now.  You're  moving 
Into  the  area,  and  it's  a  mixed  blessing  area, 
where  you're  no  longer  unlcnown.  Where  your 
role  Is  going  to  be  accepted  more  and  more 
by  legislatures,  and  by  legislators.  And  there 
will  be  a  tendency,  as  you  move  Into  this, 
to  stop  being  the  cutting  edge,  and  become 
bureaucratic,  and  get  to  be  ossified.  I  would 
urge  you  as  much  as  you  can  not  to  do  that. 
Stay  flexible,  because  part  of  your  promise, 
part  of  your  great  contribution,  lies  in  that. 

In  my  opinion,  America's  need  for  post-sec- 
ondary education — la  growing.  Not  declining. 
But  It's  also  changing.  The  total  need  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  need  within  a  given  sector. 
The  total  need  is  growing,  and  the  total  need 
Is  changing.  In  the  combination  of  that  need, 
and  that  change,  lies  what  seems  to  me  like 
the  combined  challenge  and  opportunity  for 
you  and  your  schools  and  your  sister  schools, 
that  are  like  unto  you  in  other  fields. 

I  am  more  optimistic  than  ever,  after 
what  I've  been  today,  and  what  I've  had  a 
chance  to  hear  today,  and  what  I've  had  a 
chance  to  read  today,  that  you  are  going 
to  look  at  that  need  and  that  change,  you're 
going  to  see  it — not  just  as  a  challenge,  but 
as  a  giant  opportunity.  And  that  you're  going 
to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  have  been  here  with 
you.  I  apologize  for  having  to  leave  and  not 
stay  for  the  rest  of  the  program,  but  it's  been 
a  very  real  pleasure.  Thanks  so  much. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity For  Employees  Act  of  1973.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  S.  4  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress and  is  intended  to  rectify  the  un- 
conscionable situation  that  affects  mil- 
lions of  retirement-age  Americans  by  re- 
vitalizing our  Nation's  organization  of 
private  pension  plans. 

In  the  past,  studies  have  shown  that 
these  pension  benefit  plans  have  failed 
time  after  time  in  fulfilling  their  promise 
of  retirement  security,  a  circumstance 
mainly  attributable  to  the  corruption  of 
a  few  and  the  mismanagement  of  many 
others.  When  a  worker  loses  his  pension. 
he  is  losing  the  single  largest  asset,  other 
than  social  security,  that  he  has  built  up 
after  a  lifetime  of  labor.  If  we  now  fail 
to  provide  meaningful  reform  to 
strengthen  the  income  security  for 
America's  workers,  the  heartbreaking 
stories  of  unrealizeid  hopes  and  dreams, 
of  broken  promises,  and  of  the  utter  de- 
spair of  old-age  destitution  will  continue 
to  belie  the  proposition  that  ours  is  a 
land  of  opportunity. 

Private  pension  plans  have  undergone 
enormous  expansion  since  the  last  world 
war,  tmd  today  comprises  the  greatest 
ftmd  of  practically  unmanaged  assets  in 
the  United  States.  Presently,  nearly  half 
of  the  Nation's  labor  force,  almost  35 
million  workers,  are  covered  by  34.000 
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pension  plans  operating  in  this  country. 
Yet,  many  of  these  employees  will  never 
harvest  the  fruits  of  their  labor  because 
they  will  be  victimized  by  the  loopholes 
through  which  employers  may  now  slip. 
Millions  of  workers  continue  to  lose  their 
pensions  because  they  change  jobs,  be- 
cause their  jobs  are  closed  down,  because 
the  companies  for  which  they  work  are 
sold  or  go  bankrupt,  because  their  em- 
ployers are  negligent  in  their  promised 
payments,  or  because  the  operations  of 
their  employers  are  moved  to  other  com- 
munities. The  necessity  for  dealing  with 
this  issue  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  pressing  of  our  day. 

Through  the  evidence  of  past  failures 
and  the  testimony  of  contemporary  ex- 
perts, it  is  indeed  apparent  that  any  leg- 
islation upon  which  we  are  to  act  must 
meet  certain  minimiun  standards  in  a 
wide  range  of  areas  in  need  of  Federal 
regulation  and  that  only  a  comprehen- 
sive bill,  such  as  the  one  which  I  sun  in- 
troducing, will  accomplish  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  aspects  of  vesting,  funding, 
fiduciary  and  disclosure  requirements, 
plan  termination  insurance,  and  an  ex- 
perimental and  voluntary  portability 
program  are  those  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention and  it  is  to  these  areas  that  my 
bill  is  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  the  act  would  cover  all  pension 
and  profit-sharing  plans  except  those  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
religious  organizations,  and  those  with 
25  or  fewer  participants.  It  would  impose 
minimum  vesting  requirements  in  pen- 
sion plans  whereby  employees,  after  8 
years  of  service,  would  be  entitled  to  a 
vested,  nonforfeitable  right  to  30  per- 
cent of  their  accrued  pension  benefits, 
smd,  thereafter,  each  year  would  acquire 
an  additional  10  percent  to  such  right 
imtil,  at  the  end  of  15  years'  service,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  100  percent  vested 
benefits.  It  would  establish  minimum 
funding  requirements  for  pension  plans 
to  assure  that  all  imfunded  pension 
liabilities  of  the  plan  will  be  funded  over 
a  30 -year  period.  It  would  establish  a 
voluntary  program  for  portability  of  pen- 
sion credits  through  a  central  fund, 
whereby  employees  of  participating  em- 
ployers may  transfer  vested  credits  from 
one  employer  to  another  upon  change  of 
employment. 

In  addition,  a  plan  termination  insur- 
ance program  would  be  established  to 
guarantee  that  vested  pension  credits  of 
employers  will  be  paid  upon  termination 
of  a  pension  plan  when  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient assets  to  pay  the  workers'  vested 
benefits.  The  bill  prescribes  new  strin- 
gent rules  of  conduct  required  for 
trustees  and  fiduciaries  administering 
employee  benefit  funds,  and  prohibits 
conflicts  of  Interest  and  various  specific 
practices  to  prevent  actual  or  potential 
misuse  of  such  funds.  It  requires  addi- 
tional and  comprehensive  disclosure  of 
vital  data  In  reports  to  be  filed  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  imderstand- 
able  explanations  to  workers  of  their 
rights  and  obligations  under  their  pen- 
sion plans. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  discharge,  suspend,  expel,  fine, 
discipline  or  discriminate  against  partic- 
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ipants  in  order  to  interfere  with  their 
rights  under  the  plan  or  the  act  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  attainment 
of  their  rights  under  the  plan  or  the  act. 
And  finally.  It  establishes  Federal  juris- 
diction and  adequate  remedies  to  both 
the  Oovemment  and  individual  worker 
for  judicial  and  administrative  enforce- 
ment of  the  bill's  provisions,  including 
recovery  of  pension  benefits  due. 

For  too  long,  the  laborers  of  America 
have  been  driven  to  shock  and  despair  by 
the  failure  of  pension  plans  to  assure 
some  measure  of  security  for  the  years 
of  their  retirement.  For  too  long,  the 
benefits  for  which  they  have  worked 
have  been  abused  oy  Insufflclency  or  de- 
ception. For  too  long.  35  million  Amer- 
icans have  been  forced  to  wait  for  leg- 
islation that  would  seek  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  the  system  of  pension  plans 
and  provide  the  retirement  security  that 
Is  rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  individual  whose 
greatest  personal  financial  asset,  other 
than  a  home,  is  my  pension  fund  pay- 
ments, I  realize  the  disaster  that  would 
await  me  and  my  family  if  my  pension 
program  were  inadequate.  Happily, 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  all  Federal  employees,  have  a 
sound  retirement  system.  I  think  that  we 
can  do  no  less  for  all  Americans,  and  I 
think  enactment  of  my  bill  will  move  to- 
ward that  goal. 


AID  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or    IIAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jtdy  26.  1973 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  considered 
H.R.  9360,  the  Mutxial  Development  and 
Cooperation  Act.  which  admirably  in- 
tends to — 

Pocus  bilateral  development  assistance  on 
acute  problem  areas  and  encourage  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  allow  the  poorest  peo- 
ple to  participate  more  effectively  In  the  de- 
velopment process. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  friends  of 
Africa,  this  would  seem  to  signal  a  long- 
awaited  end  to  the  dismal  current  Ameri- 
can performance;  that  performance  be- 
ing $2.7  biUion  of  AID  loans  and  grants 
that  have  been  allocated  for  Africa  In 
the  past.  Since  World  War  H,  the  United 
States  has  given  Africa  only  2  percent  of 
its  total  economic  and  military  aid  to 
developed  and  developing  nations.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  we  have  assisted  more 
than  100  developing  countries,  40  of 
which  reside  in  Africa.  The  population  of 
those  developing  countries  that  have  re- 
ceived U.S.  assistance  is  estimated— 
1972 — to  be  around  1,763  milUon.  The  de- 
veloping nations  in  Africa  contain  18.5 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  develop- 
ing world  which  has  received  American 
assistance.  But  Africa  has  never  received 
over  12.5  percent  of  the  AID  budget  for 
development  loans  and  grants.  In  fact  in 
this  budget,  as  in  past  ones  since  1964, 
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Africa  will  receive  about  one-third  of 
what  should  be  its  proper  share. 

Other  figures  reveal  that  Africa  is  not 
given  fair  treatment  in  AID  assistance. 
The  25  Latin  American  countries  which 
have  received  aid  have  a  population  of 
about  296  million  compared  with  326  mil- 
lion for  the  aid-receiving  African  na- 
tions. However,  Latin  America,  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1973,  had  received  $6.2 
billion  support  from  AID  compared  with 
Africa's  $2.9  bilhon.  This  year's  break- 
down is  outlined  In  the  following  man- 
ner: 

Asia,  fiscal  year  1973,  $474.6  million;  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1974,  $467.8  million. 

Latin  America,  fiscal  year  1973,  $316.1 
million;  proposed  fiscal  year  1974,  $274.7 
million. 

Africa,  fiscal  year  1973,  $162.2  million:  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1974,  $169.7  million. 

This  inequity  in  the  distribution  of 
AID  assistance  becomes  more  appalling 
when  ope  considers  that  of  the  25  na- 
tions that  the  United  NaUons  has  de- 
fined as  "least  developed."  16  are  in 
Africa,  while  1  is  in  Latin  America.  If 
our  new  assistance  program  aims  at  help- 
ing poor  developing  nations,  these  figures 
reveal  a  blatant  contradiction  of  that 
purpose. 

Specific  Instances  of  this  inequity  can 
be  noted  by  contrasting  AID  program 
projection  for  various  nations  around 
the  world.  Afghanistan,  for  example, 
which  has  a  population  of  18  million 
would  receive  an  allotment  of  $17.8  mil- 
lion, while  Zaire,  which  has  a  greater 
population  of  18.7  million  would  receive 
only  $7.1  million.  The  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public, with  a  p<H3ulation  one-third  that 
of  Zaire's,  would  receive  $7.2  million. 
Contrast  the  Dominican  Republic  which 
has  a  population  of  only  4.9  million  and 
yet  would  receive  $10.8  million  with 
Sudan  which  has  a  population  of  16.7 
million  and  would  receive  only  $5.4  mil- 
lion. Tanzania,  with  a  population  almost 
seven  times  that  of  Paraguay,  receives 
less  money  than  that  nation. 

Opponents  of  foreign  aid  may  argue 
that  this  money  is  simply  being  given 
away  to  Africa  as  a  noble  cause.  Actually, 
the  situation  is  quite  different.  For  in- 
stance, consider  the  economic  benefits 
we  derive  from  Africa.  In  1971— the  most 
recent  data  available — American  firms 
had  Investments  in  Africa  of  about  $2.8 
billion— excluding  South  Africa.  They 
earned  $557  million  from  these  invest- 
ments. In  1972,  the  AID  program  for 
Africa  was  $175  million,  which  amounts 
to  less  than  half  the  profits  American 
businessmen  made  the  year  before.  And 
of  that  $175  million  given  to  Africa.  $104 
million  was  to  be  repaid  to  the  United 
States  in  future  years.  It  is  clear  that 
our  economic  relationship  with  Africa  is 
very  favorable  to  the  United  States.  In  a 
way.  Africa  really  aids  the  United  States. 
rather  than  vice-versa. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  simply  that 
to  discuss  this  bill  as  a  legitimate,  seri- 
ous attempt  by  this  Congress  to  restruc- 
ture the  AID  program  so  as  to  help  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  world  without  giv- 
ing a  substantial  increase  to  developmen- 
tal aid  to  Africa  is  not  only  short-sighted, 
but  rather,  it  reflects  an  out  right,  overt 
racism  on  our  part. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DILEMMA 
OF  THE  BLIND 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  TTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jtdy  30.  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  then  to  lose  it.  is 
surely  one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  which 
can  befall  an  individual.  Yet  in  most 
cases,  the  misfortune  does  not  end  there. 
Society  views  the  blind  person  as  handi- 
capped. He  is  looked  upon  as  being  un- 
able to  meet  the  demands  and  require- 
ments of  the  average  job.  Thus,  the  in- 
dividual finds  his  loss  double;  he  is  de- 
prived flrst  of  sight,  and  th«i  of  em- 
ployment. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  received  a  very 
special  letter  from  Mrs.  Norma  N.  Spen- 
cer, president  of  the  Utah  State  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  In  her  letter,  she  notes 
the  sorry  personal  and  economic  predica- 
ment the  newly  blind  person  flnds  him- 
self in.  She  points  out  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  he  faces  is  his 
present  coverage  under  social  security. 

Under  existing  social  security  law, 
only  subsistence  level  income  Is  provided 
for  the  blind  person  who  has  worked  for 
at  least  20  quarters  in  social  security 
covered  work.  Benefits  can  be  cut  off  if 
the  individual  Is  employed  and  earns  as 
little  as  $140  per  month. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  legislation 
to  remedy  this  situation.  One  such  piece 
of  legislation  is  H.R.  6554.  the  "disability 
insurance  for  the  blind"  bill,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Burke,  and  cosponsored 
by  Congressman  Mills.  This  bill  would 
allow  for  qualification  for  disability  bene- 
fits to  persons  who  are  legally  blind  and 
who  have  worked  for  six  quarters  in 
social  security  covered  jobs.  It  sdso  pro- 
vides for  benefits  to  continue,  without 
respect  to  earnings,  for  as  long  as  blind- 
ness lasts. 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  the  text 
of  Mrs.  Spencer's  letter,  as  well  as  the 
Burke  bill.  While  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  yet  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  and  related  legislation,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  it  and  consider  its 
merits.  We  must  not  allow  legislative 
shortcomings  to  further  hinder  those  al- 
ready set  back  by  physical  handicaps. 
Utah  State  AsaociATioir  of  thi  Blimd, 

June  SO.  1973. 
Congressman  Watni  Owkkb. 
Longworth  House  Office  BuildiTig, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Owens:  "Hiank  you 
so  much  for  your  telegram  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  telegram  concerning  S7,  the 
over-rldlng  veto  Rehabilitation  bill.  Even 
though  the  bUl  did  not  make  It.  we  sin- 
cerely appreciated  your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

Now  I  have  another  matter  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  And  that 
Is  House  Resolution  6664.  which  is  a  Social 
Secxirlty  amendment  which  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  has  been  seeking  to 
have  passed  for  many  years.  We  are  an  af- 
filiate of  NFB.  They  refer  to  the  bill  as:  "the 
Disability  Insurance  for  the  Blind"  bUl.  At 
our  state  convention  last  month  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  support  the  bill. 

Are  you  familiar  with  this  bill?  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  "Fact  Sheet"  concern- 
ing  NFB   views  on  the   bill.  In  accordance 
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with    our   resolution,    we   also  favor   these 
views. 

As  a  rehabUltatlon  teacher  for  the  blind. 
I  see  many  pathetic  cases  which  I  feel  could 
be  Improved  with  the  passage  of  the  blU.  I 
can  think  of  two  cases  In  particular  with- 
in walking  distance  of  down-town  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  living  conditions.  In  each  instance, 
are  deplorable.  The  housing  situation  In  both 
consists  of  an  old.  run-down  shack,  with 
only  the  bare  essentials  Inside.  I  realize  that 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple In  the  general  population  who  live  In  dire 
poverty.  But  to  me.  blind  persons  seem  so 
much  more  vulnerable  that  it  makes  It  all 
the  more  tragic. 

Another  aspect  of  the  economic  problems 
of  the  blind  (and  one  which  perturbs  me 
deeply)  Is  what  I  would  caU:  "the  Social 
Security  dilemma." 

The  questions  confronting  the  blind  indi- 
vidual In  this  instance  are:  should  be  play 
it  safe,  sitting  at  home  in  his  rocker,  with- 
out a  job,  effortlessly  collecting  his  Social 
Security  check  each  month? 

Or  instead,  should  he  seek  employment 
and  possibly  earn  too  much  money  to  keep 
his  Social  Security  standing?  And  further- 
more, hypothetlcally,  possibly  risk  falling  at 
a  Job  and  losing  it  and  then  not  qualify 
for  reinstatement  under  Social  Security. 

The  fear  of  this  final  possibility  is  enough 
to  deter  many  capable  blind  persons  from 
even  accepting  employment,  let  alone  seek- 
ing It. 

With  the  tremendous  adjustment  which 
accompanies  the  transmitter  experience  of 
losing  vision,  comes  with  It,  as  a  usual  intre- 
gal  facet,  fear,  loss  of  self-confidence  and 
self-esteem.  All  too  often  the  newly-blinded 
individual  is  not  willing  to  assume  the  risk 
of  losing  his  only  means  of  financial  se- 
curity. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  the  "Disability 
Insurance"  bill  may  help  to  provide  an  in- 
centive 'for  those  people  by  removing  the 
threat  of  no  income  should  they  try  at  • 
Job  and  fall. 

In  this  way.  Instead  of  making  blind  peo- 
ple more  deoendent,  it  could  make  them  more 
free.  It  could  likely  create  a  situation  where 
a  substantially  higher  rate  of  blind  persons 
(proportionately)  would  enter  the  work  force. 
Thus  not  only  helping  themselves,  Individ- 
ually, but  obtaining  personal  gratification 
through  the  dignity  of  achieving  success, 
but  also,  In  the  process,  help  society  as  a 
whole. 

Will  you  please  obtain  a  copy  of  this  bill 
and  study  it?  Then,  on  i^  meritB,  decide 
if  you  could  co-sponsor  It? 

We  would  be  so  grateful  for  your  support. 
We  feel  that  it  Is  vitally  important  to  the 
bUnd. 

Thank   you   so   much    for   your   previous 
support,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  support  our  endeavors. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Norma  N.  SfVNcn, 

President. 

H.R.  6554 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  conditions  gov- 
erning eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  re- 
ceive disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  214(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
died  and  who  was  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
section  223  for  the  month  before  the  month 
in  which  he  died,  6  quarters  of  coverage;". 

(b)  Section    2ie(b)(l)     of    such    Act    Is 
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amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  tbe  quo- 
tient" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "shall 
(except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (6) )  be  the 
quotient". 

(c)  Section  216(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  In  tbe  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
blind  (within  the  meaning  of  'blindness'  as 
defined  in  section  2I6(i)(l)),  such  individ- 
ual's average  monthly  wage  shall  be  the  quo- 
tient obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total  of 
his  wages  paid  in,  and  self-employment  in- 
come credited  to,  all  of  the  calendar  quarters 
which  are  quarters  of  coverage  (as  defined 
in  section  213)  and  which  fall  within  the 
period  after  1950  and  prior  to  the  year  speci- 
fied tn  clause  (1)  or  clause  (11)  of  paragraph 
(a)(C).  by  (B)  the  number  of  months  in 
such  quarters;  except  that  any  such  individ- 
ual who  is  fully  Insured  (without  regard  to 
section  314(a)  (4) )  shall  have  his  average 
monthly  wage  computed  under  this  subsec- 
tion without  regard  to  this  paragraph  if  such 
computation  results  in  a  larger  primary  in- 
surance amount." 

(d)  Section  216(1)  (3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  requirements  referred  to  In 
clauses  (1)  emd  (11)  of  paragraph  (2)  (C)  are 
satisfied  by  an  Individual  with  respect  to  any 
quarter  only  if — 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  Insured 
individual  (as  defined  In  section  214) 
had  he  attained  age  62  and  filed  application 
for  benefits  under  section  202(a)  on  the  first 
day  of  such  quarter,  and  (1)  be  had  not  less 
than  20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40- 
quarter  period  which  ends  with  such  quarter, 
or  (11)  If  such  quarter  ends  before  he  at- 
tains (or  woiild  attain)  age  31,  not  less  than 
one-half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the  quar- 
ters during  the  period  ending  with  such  quar- 
ter and  beginning  after  he  attained  the  age  of 
31  were  quarters  of  coverage,  or  (If  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  in  such  period  Is  less  than 
12)  not  less  than  6  of  the  quarters  in  the 
12-quarter  period  ending  with  such  quarter 
were  quarters  of  coverage;  or 

"(B)  he  Is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
'blindness'  as  defined  in  parsigraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  and  has  not  less  than  6 
quarters  of  coverage  in  the  period  which  ends 
with  such  quarter. 

For  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when  the 
number  of  quarters  In  any  period  is  an  odd 
number,  such  number  shall  be  reduced  by 
one,  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  any  period  if  any  part  of  such  quarter 
was  included  in  a  prior  period  of  disability 
unless  such  quarter  was  a  quarter  of  cover- 
age." 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(b)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other 
than  such  an  individual  whose  disability  is 
blindness,  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1))" 
after  "an  Individual  entitled  to  disability  in- 
surance benefits". 

(f)  Section  233  (a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  'B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
'blindness'  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1) ),"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  month  in  which 
he  attams  age  65"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "in  the  case  of  any  individual  other  than 
an  individual  whose  disability  Is  blindness 
(as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1) ),  the  month 
in  which  he  attains  age  65";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(g)  Section  223(c)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  An  Individual  shall  be  insured  for  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  in  any  month  If — 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  insured 
Individual  (as  defined  in  section  214)  had  he 
attained  age  62  and  filed  application  for 
benefits  under  section  20a(a)  on  the  first  day 
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of  such  month,  and  (1)  he  had  not  less  than 
20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40-quarter 
period  which  ends  with  the  quarter  in  which 
such  month  occurred,  or  (11)  if  such  month 
ends  before  the  quarter  in  which  he  attains 
(or  would  attain)  age  31,  not  less  than  one- 
half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the  quarters 
during  the  period  ending  with  the  quarter 
In  which  such  month  occvirred  and  beginning 
after  he  attained  the  age  of  21  were  quarters 
of  coverage,  or  (if  the  number  of  quarters  In 
such  period  Is  less  than  12)  not  less  than  6 
of  the  quarters  in  the  12-quarter  period  end- 
ing with  such  quarter  were  quarters  of  cover- 
age, or 

"(B)  he  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
'blindness'  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1)) 
and  has  not  less  than  6  quarters  of  coverage 
in  the  period  which  ends  with  the  quarter 
in  which  such  month  occurs. 

For  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when 
the  numbers  of  quarters  in  any  period  is  an 
odd  number,  such  number  shall  be  reduced 
by  one,  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted 
as  part  of  any  period  if  any  part  of  such 
quarter  was  included  in  a  period  of  dlB- 
ability  unless  such  quarter  was  a  quarter 
of  coverage." 

(h)  Section  223(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)   blindness  (as  defined  in  section  216 

(l)(l))" 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  223(d) 
(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  an  individual  whose  disability 
is  blindness,  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1) )" 
immediately  after  "individual". 

Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  an  Insured  Individual 
who  is  under  a  disability  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 223(d)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
who  is  entitled  to  monthly  insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  202(a)  or  223  of  such  Act 
for  a  month  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted,  and  who  applies  for  a  recom- 
putation  of  his  disability  insiu'ance  benefit 
or  for  a  disability  insxu-ance  benefit  (if  he  is 
entitled  under  such  section  202(a) )  in  or 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted, 
the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  215(f)(1)  of  such  Act. 
make  a  recomputatlon  of  such  benefit  if  such 
recomputatlon  results  in  a  higher  primary 
Insurance  amount. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  and  after  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 
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A  RESPONSE  TO  THE  MOBIL 
OIL  CORP. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALXFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  week  of  July  9  of  this  year 
an  "open  letter"  to  Congressmen  on  the 
gasoline  shortage,  written  by  the  Mobil 
Oil  Corp..  appeared  in  hometown  news- 
papers of  Congressmen  throughout  the 
country.  Although  it  purports  to  give  the 
complete  facts  of  the  situation,  it  falls 
considerably  short  of  this  goal.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  shortage  and  the  pro- 
posed remedies  included  in  the  ad  are 
self-serving  and  inadequate. 

Today  I  am  submitting  the  following 
detailed  re^x>nse  to  the  charges  Mobil 
has  made: 


A  Responsk  to  thc  Mosn.  Oil  Cobp. 
(By  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.) 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation  recently  placed  an 
"open  letter"  to  Congressmen  on  the  gasoline 
shortage  In  hometown  newspapers  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Indi- 
vidual corporations  like  Mobil  have  Bpent 
millions  of  dollars  on  such  advertisements. 
Similar  propaganda  efforts  have  been  fostered 
by  the  American  Petroleiun  Institute  and  the 
American  Oas  Association,  two  trade  orga- 
nizations who  alone  spent  tl2  million  on 
three  recent  energy  campaigns. 

MobU  tries  to  "set  the  record  stral^t"  on 
the  gasoline  shortage.  Although  their  Inten- 
tion is  not  to  get  Into  "a  posture  of  charges 
and  counter-charges,"  more  commonly 
known  as  free  and  open  debate,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  respond  to  their  arguments  and 
their  recitation  of  so-called  facts.  I  also  sug- 
gest that  If  MobU  Oil  Corporation  and  the 
petroleum  industry  were  reaUy  serious  about 
finding  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis,  they 
would  take  the  millions  of  dollars  they  are 
now  spending  on  misinforming  the  American 
public  and  ^end  It  on  research  and  develc^- 
ment  efforts. 

Mobil's  first  point  is  that  "OasoUne  pro- 
duction Is  at  an  all-time  high."  More  spe- 
cifically they  say : 

"When  they  hear  the  word  'shortage,'  many 
people  think  the  Industry  must  be  supplying 
less  than  before.  Far  from  it. 

"The  U.S.  oU  Industry  is  making  more  gas- 
oline than  ever — 5%   more  than  last  year." 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation  and  the  oil  industry  Is  "making" 
(i.e.  producing  and  refining)  more  gasoline 
than  ever  In  no  way  means  that  the  industry 
is  "supplying"  (I.e.  transporting  and  market- 
ing) that  gasoline.  So  the  fact  that  gasoline 
production  U  at  an  all-time  high  proves  very 
little;  Indeed,  gasoline  production  has  fre- 
quently been  at  an  all-time  high  over  the 
past  few  years. 

In  the  second  place,  when  I  hear  the  word 
shortage  I  do  not  necessarily  think  that  the 
industry  is  supplying  "less  than  before." 
rather  I  think  that  the  industry  must  be 
supplying  less  than  they  could  be  supply- 
ing. And  the  facts  substantiate  this  view  of 
the  shortage.  New  York  state's  antitrust 
chief.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Charles  A. 
La  Torella,  recently  cited  flgiires  that  cast 
doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  shortage. 
He  pointed  out  that  as  of  June  1,  gasoline 
reserves  totaled  202.5  mUlion  barrels.  But  he 
said  that  last  year,  when  no  "crisis"  existed, 
stocks  were  1.6  million  to  9.6  million  barrels 
less. 

Tbe  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior  publishes  a  biweekly  re- 
port entitled  "Summary  of  Current  Petro- 
leum Industry  Operations."  The  July  13, 1973 
report  concluded  that  gasoline  stocks  are 
now  2  mUlion  barrels  above  last  year,  that 
normally  there  should  be  a  strong  down- 
ward movement  in  gasoline  stocks  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  that  Instead  tbe 
opposite  has  occiured.  The  Office  reported 
that  in  early  April  gasoline  inventories  were 
24  million  barrels  below  tbe  previous  April, 
and  now  we  have  a  surplus.  These  statistics 
Indicate  that  the  short-term  gasoline  short- 
age Is  probably  phony  and  that  the  industry 
must  be  supplying  less  than  they  could  be. 

But  there  Is  additional  evidence  that  tbe 
oil  Industry  has  been  underproducing.  Last 
fall  oil  refineries  were  running  at  8J5  per 
cent  capacity  and  even  at  lower  capacity 
whUe  the  oil  industry  assured  the  country 
that  there  would  be  no  shM^ages  in  the 
winter  months.  Mobil  OU  Corporation  was 
making  these  same  assiunnoes.  For  example, 
an  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  memo- 
randum of  a  telephone  conversation  with 
MobU  OU,  May  36.  1973,  states: 

"Mobil  expects  to  have  adequate  supplies 
and  transportation  to  meet  the  Number  2  oil 
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requirements  of  Its  own  customers  during 
tbe  1972-1973  heating  season." 

Yet  shortages  were  soon  to  follow.  Thus  the 
short-term  gasoline  shortages  can  be  best  ex- 
plained by  oU  Industry  faUure  to  produce  and 
supply  what  they  were  capable  of. 

Mobil's  second  "fact"  is  that  "Political  de- 
cisions have  produced  the  shortage."  Mobil 
asserts  that  seven  factors,  "all  essentially  re- 
sulting from  political  decisions,"  have  pro- 
duced today's  so-caUed  shortage.  These  fac- 
tors are  Mobil's  full  explanation  of  tbe  crisis. 
I  disagree  with  Mobil  and  the  oil  Industry 
in  their  explanation  on  two  major  counts: 
first,  some  of  their  reasons  for  the  shortage 
are  Incorrect  and  second  their  explanation 
as  a  whole  is  mcredlbly  Inadequate  and  Ig- 
nores the  prime  causes  of  the  problem. 

First  let  me  briefly  examine  what  Mobil 
Oil  does  say  to  explain  the  crisis.  One  factor 
they  cite  is  that  the  "United  States  Is  short 
of  reflnmg  cs^aclty."  This  observation  seems 
to  be  accurate,  but  Mobil's  explanation  of 
why  this  Is  so  isn't.  One  recent  MobU  ad 
answers  the  question  of  why  oil  companies 
haven't  built  more  refineries  by  saying 
"Mainly  environmental  and  financial  con- 
straints .  .  .  have  effectively  kept  oil  com- 
panies from  obtaining  satisfactory  sites  for 
new  refineries."  This  argument  Is  repeated 
in  tbe  open  letter  when  Mobil  talks  about 
"environmental  constraints." 

I  inunedlately  wonder  why  MobU  coiUd 
not  simply  add  new  capacity  to  existing  re- 
fineries. But  beyond  that,  the  notion  that 
anti-poUutlon  controls  have  stopped  the 
buUdlng  of  refineries  does  not  look  convinc- 
ing in  light  of  recent  actions  by  the  oU  in- 
dustry. For  example,  since  President  Nixon's 
Energy  Policy  speech  at  least  eight  oil  com- 
panies are  expanding  or  building  new  re- 
fineries to  Increase  the  nation's  capacity  by 
10%  or  1.6  mUUon  barrels  per  day.  Exxon 
announced  a  $400  million  expansion.  These 
activities  coincide  with  present  environ- 
mental standards  which  are  the  strictest 
ever  in  recent  history.  Clearly  these  stand- 
ards have  been  no  block  to  attempts  to  buUd 
or  expand  these  refineries.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  why  the  environmental  standards 
are  no  longer  a  stiunbllng  block  unless,  of 
course,  they  never  were. 

And  advertising  claims  to  the  contrary,  oil 
companies  have  had  little  trouble  in  the 
late  '60's  in  overriding  environmental  con- 
cerns when  they  wanted  to.  MobU  Itself  buUt 
a  plant  in  JoUet.  Illinois.  Mobil's  explanation 
Is  obviously  deficient. 

Tbe  most  reasonable  explanation  for  the 
shortage  of  refinery  capacity  is  not  given  by 
Mobil  or  the  oU  industry.  It  is  oil  company 
self-protection.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
highly  respected  New  York  Review  of  Books. 
Emma  Rothschild  explained: 

"They  (oil  companies)  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  buUd  new  refineries  because  they  ex- 
perienced excess  capacity  after  a  buUdlng 
splurge  m  the  1960's.  which  in  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  business  overshoot,  stimulated  at- 
tempts to  create  more  demand:  campaigns 
to  "Discover  America'  by  buying  more  gaso- 
line, the  selling  of  excess  gasoline  at  dis- 
count prices  to  the  same  independent  re- 
tailers whom  major  suppliers  are  now  at- 
tempting to  crush." 

I  think  this  Is  a  far  more  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  present  refinery  shortage: 
to  blame  the  problem  on  "environmental 
concerns"  Is  an  Insult  to  all  of  those  who 
have  sought  an  acceptable  energy-environ- 
ment balance. 

Many  of  the  other  factors  given  by  MobU 
are  Insufficient  to  explain  the  short-term 
gasoline  shortage.  To  say  that  today's  short- 
age U  caused  by  the  faUure  to  construct  a 
pipeline  in  Alaska  Ignores  two  Important 
facts.  First,  even  if  a  pipeline  bad  been 
buUt  already.  It  would  hardly  now  be  pump- 
ing sufficient  oU  to  solve  the  shortage  MobU 
■ays  already  exists.  In  addition,  recent  estl- 
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mates  Indicate  that  by  1980  Alaskan  oil  will 
supply  less  than  a  tenth  of  U.8.  oil  demand. 
This  Is  hardly  the  panacea  to  our  present 
problems. 

OU  companies  are  also  on  weak  ground 
when  they  try  to  explain  shortages  by  point- 
ing to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  major  oll- 
ezportlng  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  have  reduced  crude  oil  produc- 
tion. Though  these  sources  of  oU  wUl  un- 
doubtedly become  more  significant  in  the 
future,  they  can't  explain  present  shortages. 
For  In  1973,  according  to  predictions  in  a 
"fact  sheet"  that  accompanied  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  message,  less  than  14%  of  oU 
used  In  the  United  States  wUI  be  imported 
from  the  entire  Eastern  Hemisphere.  It  is 
hard  to  fathom  an  explanation  which  tries 
to  explain  the  apparent  shortage  on  minor 
fluctuations  in  supply  from  only  two  of  the 
many  countries  we  get  oU  from  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The  thrust  of  one  argument  Mobil  makes 
about  the  causes  of  the  energy  crisis  is  less 
disputable.  Mobil  says  that  government  reg- 
lUatory  poUcles  have  contributed  to  the 
problem.  I  agree.  The  oU  import  quota  pol- 
icies, for  example,  have  limited  imports  of 
refined  gasoline  to  practically  zero.  But  of 
government  policies  Mobil  claims  "oil  com- 
panies had  no  control."  However,  oU  com- 
panies have  consistently  lobbied  for  such 
quotas  and  thus  are  partially  at  fault  in  this 
regard. 

Regulatory  policies  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  have  also  contributed  to  the 
present  problem.  In  the  past  I  have  often 
attacked  these  policies  mainly  because  of 
their  industry  orientation. 

But  above  all,  MobU  OU  Corporation  can 
be  faulted  for  what  they  faU  to  say  in  their 
explanation  for  the  gasoline  shortage.  All 
of  the  reasons  they  give  are  a  well  designed 
subtecfuge  which  ignores  the  most  Impor- 
tant cause  of  the  crisis:  the  structure  and 
performance  of  the  oU  industry  Itself.  A  re- 
cent staff  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, part  of  the  culmination  of  an  almost 
two  year  study,  presented  conclusions  which 
bear  directly  on  this  point. 

The  report  says  that  the  "major  firms, 
which  consistently  appear  to  cooperate 
rather  than  compete  in  all  phases  of  their 
operation,  have  behaved  in  a  similar  fashion 
as  would  a  classical  monopolist:  they  have 
attempted  to  increase  profits  by  restricting 
output."  The  report  presents  detaUed  analy- 
sis of  anti-competitive  practices  by  the  na- 
tion's largest  oU  companies  which  have 
helped  cause  the  shortage  of  gasoline.  And 
the  six  reasons  It  gives  for  the  gasoUne  short- 
age are  markedly  distinct  from  those  given 
by  the  oU  industry. 

Federal  investigators  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  support  a  different  explanation  for  the 
energy  crisis.  For  example.  Florida  Attorney 
General  Robert  L.  Shevln  filed  a  68-page  suit 
In  federal  court  July  9  against  15  major  oil 
companies  for  federal  antitrust  violations. 
He  declared  that  the  gas  shortage  is  a  result 
of  anti-competitive  practices  manipulated 
by  the  major  oU  companies  to  protect  their 
profits.  SlmUar  statements  have  emanated 
from  top  law-enforcement  officers  in  at  least 
five  other  states. 

As  I  testified  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  June  26,  a  great  deal  of 
the  responsibUlty  for  our  present  energy 
shortage  is  that  gas  producers  are  holding 
gas  off  the  market  in  order  to  get  more  profits 
by  seUing  It  later.  8.  David  Freeman.  Director 
of  the  Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Proj- 
ect and  former  White  House  Adviser,  put  the 
Issue  in  clear  terms  when  he  warned 

"The  'energy  crisis'  could  well  serve  as  a 
smoke  screen  for  a  massive  exercise  In  pick- 
ing the  pockets  of  the  American  consumer  to 
the  tune  of  bUllons  of  dollars  a  year." 
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The  major  oil  companies  are  compounding 
the  fuel  shortage  by  using  shortages  they 
helped  create  to  drive  out  their  competition. 
Although  MobU  denies  this  charge  In  their 
letter,  tbe  facts  are  quite  clear.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  report  concluded : 

"A  final  cause  of  the  shortage  Is  the  fact 
that  efforts  by  the  majors  to  squeeze  the 
Independents'  market  share  have  kept  re- 
taU  gasoline  prices  from  responding  to  ex- 
cessive demand  .  .  .  the  majors  have  used 
the  shortage  as  an  occasion  to  attempt  to 
debilitate.  If  not  eradicate,  the  independent 
marketing  sector.  They  are  doing  this  not 
by  lowering  prices  in  those  areas  where  they 
compete  with  independents  but  simply  by 
not  permitting  their  prices  to  rise.'' 

The  resxUt  of  major  oU  company  actions 
has  been  that  over  1,200  independent  sta- 
tions had  been  forced  to  close  by  May  30. 
Such  stations  have  continued  to  dose  at  the 
rate  of  about  200  a  week.  These  consequences 
of  actions  by  major  companies  are  serious; 
they  are  further  evidence  that  tbe  structure 
and  performance  of  the  oil  Industry  Itself 
are  the  prime  reasons  for  the  present  gaso- 
line shortage. 

MobU  claims  that  the  gasoline  shortage  is 
not  contrived  and  that  there  is  "no  con- 
spiracy." The  assertion  that  there  has  been 
"no  conspiracy"  is  certainly  debatable:  re- 
cent evidence  on  this  point  indicates  that 
there  may  well  have  been  coUuslon  on  the 
part  of  tbe  oil  companies.  But  even  If  there 
was  no  conspiracy,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  shortage  was  not  contrived.  The  big  oU 
companies  did  not  have  to  get  together  and 
secretly  plan  out  a  shortage;  father  each  of 
the  companies  have  behaved  in  a  slmUar 
fashion  to  produce  the  shortage. 

The  recent  FTC  report  Indicated  that  the 
behavior  of  the  large  Integrated  firms  could 
be  characterized  as  cooperative  rather  than 
competitive.  There  Is  direct  evidence  of  In- 
terdei>endence  and  absence  of  competition 
in  the  petroleum  Industry  In  the  following 
areas:  bidding  combines,  banking  interlocks. 
Joint  ownership  of  oil  pipelines.  Joint  pro- 
duction, international  Joint  ventures,  and 
other  actions.  OU  firms  have  behaved  slnU- 
larly  and  cooperatively  with  respect  to  in- 
fluencing legislation,  bidding  for  crude  leases, 
establishing  the  purchase  price  of  crude  oil, 
transporting  crude  oU,  refining  crude  oU,  and 
nuu-keting  gasoline. 

Mobil  also  claims  that  "OU  Is  one  of  tbe 
least-concentrated  major  Industries  In  the 
world."  They  assert  that  "No  oil  company 
supplies  as  much  as  9%  of  the  U.S.  gaso- 
line market."  These  "facts"  are  a  ridiculous 
distortion  of  reality.  Dr.  John  W.  Wilson, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Studies  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  recently  ex- 
plained that  the  only  analytically  meaning- 
ful measures  for  assessing  market  concentra- 
tion are  those  based  on  avaUable  uncom- 
mitted reserves.  And  if  one  looks  at  these 
figures,  a  totally  different  view  of  the  In- 
dustry Is  clear.  For  example,  80.6%  of  tbe 
reported  uncommitted  reserves  In  the  Per- 
mian Basin  are  controlled  by  tbe  4  largest 
producers.  The  8  largest  producers  control 
94.2%  of  the  uncommitted  reserves  in  this 
area.  Of  the  uncommitted  reserves  in  Alaska, 
93.9%  of  them  are  controlled  by  the  4  largest 
producers  whUe  99.9%  are  controlled  by  the 
8  largest  firms.  And  for  the  entire  United 
States,  tbe  comparable  figures  are  51.0% 
for  the  4  largest  firms  and  73.9%  for  tbe  8 
largest  firms. 

This  data  is  especially  significant  If  one 
knows  the  familiar  rule  of  thumb  that  in 
Industries  where  the  eight  largest  firms  have 
at  least  60%  of  the  sales,  normal  unre- 
strained market  forces  are  likely  to  be  an 
Insufficient  guarantee  against  monopolistic 
market  performance.  I  believe  that  this  evi- 
dence about  the  structure  -  of  tbe  industry 
and  my  previous  elaboration  of  tbe  perform- 
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ance  of  the  industry  goes  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  the  energy  shortage  that  we  are 
presently  experiencing.  Any  oil  company 
which  tries  to  explain  the  entire  short-term 
shortage  using  the  results  of  "political  de- 
cisions" Is  hardly  setting  the  record  straight. 
Rather,  companies  like  Mobil  have  mutilated 
the  facts  to  fit  their  own  views  and  to  protect 
their  Interests. 

Mobil's  next  point  In  the  open  letter  con- 
cerns the  Independent  marketers.  The  ad 
does  not  deny  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  In- 
dependent marketers  are  already  out  of  busi- 
ness and  that  more  will  follow.  Rather,  Mobil 
says 

"You  should  know  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  service  station  dealers  In.  this 
country  are  Independent  businessmen, 
whether  they  sell  under  the  Mobil  brand 
name  or  the  brand  of  one  of  our  major  com- 
petitors .  . ." 

This  Is  simply  not  true,  M.  B.  Holdgraf, 
executive  vice-president  of  Hudson  OH  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City  and  founding  member  of 
the  Independent  Oasollnc  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, contradicted  Mobil's  statement  when  be 
testified : 

".  .  .  such  dealers  are  not  independent. 
Their  competitive  behavior  Is  controlled  by 
their  suppliers.  The  products  they  handle  and 
the  prices  they  charge,  the  marketing  con- 
cepts they  employ,  are  -letermlned,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  the  refiner  to  whom  they  are 
committed.  The  branded  Jobber  or  dealer, 
who  markets  In  the  name  of  a  refiner-sup- 
plier, cannot  claim  to  be  Independent  In  a 
competitive  sense.  To  the  contrary,  the  true 
Independent  marketers,  not  affiliated  with  a 
particular  refinery,  compete  by  striving  for 
efficiency,  lower  costs,  lower  prices,  and  bet- 
ter services,  while  the  majors  compete  by 
imitating  one  another." 

These  same  lndep>endent  marketers  are  the 
ones  being  ruined  by  current  policies  of 
major  oil  companies. 

Probably  the  most  Important  question 
Mobil's  open  letter  raises  is  "Where  do  we  go 
fronl  here?"  This  question  Is  Important  be- 
cause the  real  energy  crisis  Is  not  a  short- 
term  problem,  but  a  medium-  and  long-range 
one.  It  is  this  problem  we  should  be  acutely 
aware  of  today.  And  It  Is  in  the  area  of  long- 
term  solutions  that  the  Mobil  statement  is 
especially  disappointing. 

Mobil  presents  self-serving  "solutions"  in- 
stead of  the  best  solutions.  I  say  this  because 
the  35  largest  oil  companies  are  all  involved 
also  In  natural  gas.  18  of  them  have  Invested 
in  oil  shale  and  uranium.  11  axe  In  coal.  And 
6  of  the  ten  largest  oil  companies  have  vested 
Interests  in  all  four  of  these  domestic  fuels — 
oil,  gas,  coal,  and  uranium.  And  the  solu- 
tions Mobil  gives  involves  finding  new  i^- 
serves  of  oil  and  gas,  producing  non-conven- 
tional oil  and  gas  from  oil  shale  and  coal,  and 
constructing  nuclear  power  plants  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace.  In  other  words,  Mobil  and  the 
oil  Industry  want  to  do  what  will  maximize 
their  profit,  not  maximise  our  future  energy 
supply. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  Subcommittee 
of  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  have  tried  to 
find  real  solutions  to  the  future  energy  crisis. 
I  think  that  the  record  amply  demonstrates 
that  If  oil  companies  are  left  to  themselves, 
our  problems  will  only  continue.  The  solu- 
tions I  have  proposed  can  be  grouped  in  three 
categories :  finding  the  best  alternate  sources 
of  energy,  cutting  down  on  consumption  of 
energy  and  gasoline  supplies,  and  providing 
consumer-oriented  regulation  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry. 

I  believe  we  should  be  developing  alternate 
energy  sources  which  have  great  potential 
but  which  the  oil  Industry  Is  to  a  large  extent 
Ignoring.  I  have  authored  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  Oeothermal  Energy  Development  Cor- 
poratlon.  ThU  bill  authorizes  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  fund  basic  research 
related  to  energy  as  well  as  establishing  the 
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corporation.  I  am  also  co-sponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  would  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram of  scientific  research,  develc^ment  and 
demonstration  in  energy  and  energy-related 
technologies,  and  provides  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  financial  supplementation  of  federal 
energy  research  and  development.  I  believe 
that  these  efforts  wlU  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  solution  to  present  short- 
ages. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  favored  a  variety 
of  proposals  to  cut  down  on  consumption  of 
energy  and  gasoline  supplies.  These  proposals 
include  recent  actions  which  would  have  di- 
verted highway  trust  fund  money  to  public 
transportation,  using  a  graduated  excise  tax 
based  on  gas  consumption  to  discourage 
large  gas-consuming  cars,  and  employing  tax 
Incentives  and  other  means  to  stimulate  re- 
cycling of  lubrication  oil.  These  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  actions  I  have  supported  to  pro- 
vide a  real  solution  to  the  long-term  energy 
crisis. 

Finally,  I  have  recommended  legislative  ac- 
tion which  would  provide  strong  regulation 
of  the  petroleiun  industry  to  assure  that  pro- 
ducers do  not  use  present  shortages  they  are 
responsible  for  to  extract  the  maximum  pos- 
sible tribute  from  the  American  people.  The 
action  I  recommended  Included  amending  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  require  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  set  prices  based  solely  ui)on 
costs  plvis  a  fair  rate  of  return,  and  to  require 
production  at  those  rates,  and  outlaw  the 
notorious  optional  pricing  procedure.  With 
prices  set  in  such  a  manner,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Industry  would  be  motivated  to 
manufacture  "shortages"  In  a  play  to  In- 
crease their  profits. 

Action  along  these  lines  would  provide  the 
best  means  of  meeting  our  future  energy 
needs.  I  suggest  that  the  three  categories  of 
proposals  which  I  am  working  on  are  realistic 
plans  which  attempt  to  solve  our  problems 
objectively.  They  are  motivated  by  an  \m- 
derstanding  of  the  real  facts  of  the  energy 
situation  and  the  gasoline  shortage,  not  by 
false  reasoning  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
situation  displayed  by  Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 
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SHOUP  STATEMENT  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  for 
Americans  to  wake  up  and  recognize  the 
grave  implications  of  today's  energy 
problems.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Industry,  and  the  scientific 
community  to  make  a  united  effort  to 
develop  long-term  energy  resources.  Two 
of  these  resources  are  geothermal  power 
and  solar  energy. 

Important  breakthroughs  in  the  use  of 
solar  energy  were  forecast  recently  at  a 
Paris  meeting  of  900  scientists.  The  real- 
ity of  the  solar  energy  picture  was  ex- 
pressed by  French  physicist  Ivan  Pey- 
ches.  Hesald: 

The  speed  at  which  solar  energy  will  be  put 
to  use  is  a  direct  function  of  the  world's  fear 
oJ  running  out  of  conventional  energy 
sources. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  shortsighted  tun- 
nel vision  with  which  some  people  in 
responsible  positions  operate.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Prl,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  spoke  to 
the  National  Coal  Association  on  June  18. 
He  suggests  that: 


Before  our  fossil  fuel  resources  are  com- 
pletely exhausted  we  must  develop  a  "perpet- 
ual" energy  supply. 

I  suggest  that  a  "perpetual  energy 
supply"  be  developed  as  soon  as  poeslble. 

No  two  sources  appear  to  agree  on  how 
long  our  reserves  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and 
other  energy  producing  resources  will 
last.  The  consensus  says,  however,  that 
the  fossil  fuels  are  finite  in  character, 
that  natural  gas  will  go  first,  oil  will  be 
next  with  80  percent  depletion  in  50 
years  with  coal  lasting  200  to  300  years. 

The  Interior  Department  has  provided 
some  interesting  statistics  and  projec- 
tions in  "United  States  Energy  Through 
the  Year  2000."  In  1971,  domestic  natural 
gas  provided  96  percent  of  our  supply,  4 
percent  being  imported.  Their  projections 
show  our  year  2000  gas  supply  as  being 
58  percent  domestic,  28  percent  imported, 
and  14  percent  synthetic.  The  latter  will 
come  from  gasification  of  coal. 

We  can  extend  our  supplies  of  gas 
by  gasification  of  coal.  There  are  serious 
considerations  involved  here,  however. 
Our  coal  production  now  accounts  for 
more  than  half  our  electricity.  We  must 
not  divert  the  coal  to  gasification  be- 
fore we  provide  alternative  means  for 
producing  electricity.  Another  objection 
to  gasification  is  that  the  process  In- 
volves converting  one  fuel  into  another 
fuel  form  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Petroleum  supply  problems  grow  more 
acute.  In  1971,  domestic  sources  pro- 
vided for  74  percent  of  our  needs.  This 
will  drop  to  56  percent  in  1980  and  to 
less  than  30  percent  by  the  year  2000. 
We  will  have  to  rely  on  outside  sources 
for  over  70  percent  of  our  petroleum. 

Oil  reserves  could  be  increased  mark- 
edly if  we  go  to  production  from  shales 
and  tar  sands.  Environmental  problems 
arise  from  these  resources.  Shales  are 
difficult.  They  are  compacted  materials 
which  when  dug  up  and  processed  in- 
crease in  bulk,  creating  a  monumental 
disposal  problem.  So,  at  best,  we  are 
faced  with  increased  reliance  on  imports. 
In  the  face  of  the  unstable  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  we  must  look  now  to 
the  alternatives.  We,  as  a  nation,  can  no 
longer  rest  assured  that  there  will  be 
ready  supplies  of  crude  oil  and  petroleiun 
products  to  meet  our  import  require- 
ments. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
regarding  the  energy  crisis  and  efforts 
to  step  up  production  of  fossil  fuels  to 
meet  this  crisis.  Stepped-up  production 
of  coal,  gasification,  and  the  Alaska 
pipeline  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
solutions. 

I  agree  that  we  must  work  on  these 
as  short-term  measures  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  push  development  of  long- 
term  alternatives  that  do  not  require 
fossil  fuels. 

A  factor  which  dictates  conservation 
of  fossil  fuels  is  our  thriving  and  grow- 
ing petrochemical  industry.  This  is  a 
$20  billion  industry,  employing  thousands 
and  producing  paints,  plastics,  fabrics, 
cosmetics,  asphalt,  lubricants,  medicines, 
vitamins,  and  a  multitude  of  other  prod- 
ucts. The  llfeblood  of  this  industry  is 
fossil  fuel.  It  cannot  exist  without  these 
reeources.  We  must  look  at  alternative 
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energy  sources  so  that  we  insure  future 
generations  of  adequate  resources  for  the 
production  of  real  goods. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  been  done  with 
other  energy  sources.  The  geothermal 
power  production  at  the  Geysers  area 
north  of  San  Francisco  will  reach  389 
megawatts  by  the  end  of  this  year.  To 
put  this  into  perspective,  this  is  enough 
power  for  the  domestic  needs  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  my  district  of  western  Montana  we 
have  a  great  geothermal  potential  that 
Is  only  now  being  investigated.  We  also 
have  an  aluminum  plant;  an  Industry 
with  a  real  thrlst  for  electric  power.  This 
plant  requires  372  megawatts  of  power 
for  Its  operation,  again  nearly  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  needs  of  San  Prtmclsco  or 
the  domestic  needs  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. It  is  certainly  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  geothermal  sources 
will  one  day  provide  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial power  for  our  State  and  much 
of  the  northwest.  Research  and  develop- 
ment money  will  be  needed  before  this 
can  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  demand  for  electricity  is  our 
Increasing  reliance  on  air-conditioning, 
particularly  In  our  urban  areas.  This  use 
has  shifted  the  peak  load  to  midafter- 
noon,  the  peak  period  of  incoming  solar 
radiation.  While  solar  energy  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  our  energy  problems  the 
December  1972  NSF-NASA  report  singles 
out  heating  and  cooling  of  residential 
and  commercial  buildings  as  the  most 
promising  application  of  solar  energy. 

"Solar  One,"  a  solar  house  recently 
completed  at  the  University  of  Delaware 
uses  the  sun's  energy  for  heating  and 
cooling  and  will  also  convert  sunlight 
into  electricity  to  nm  household  appli- 
ances. We  have  the  technology  with 
which  to  harness  solar  energy  for  a  num- 
ber of  uses  now.  Let  us  at  least  start  to 
eliminate  the  afternoon  peak  loads 
caused  by  our  air  conditioners.  Let  us 
stop  procrastinating  and  hedging  and  get 
on  with  the  job  at  hand. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  energy  needs 
iising  the  term  "quad"  as  an  energy  unit. 
A  "quad"  represents  a  quadrillion 
Btu's— British  thermal  units.  To  put 
things  in  perspective,  in  1890  we  as  a  Na- 
tion consiuned  7  "quads"  of  energy  as  op- 
posed to  70  "quads"  in  1971. 

In  the  United  States,  on  a  clear  day. 
approximately  225  quads  of  solar  energy 
fall  on  a  fiat  surface  of  a  thousand  square 
miles.  This  is  three  times  our  annual 
energy  needs  falling  on  an  area  10  miles 
wide  and  100  miles  long  during  1  clear 
day.  We  have  3  million  square  mUes  of 
land  area  in  the  continental  United 
States— one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
land  area  intercepts  solar  energy  equiva- 
lent to  three  times  our  annual  energy  re- 
quirements. In  1  day. 

Solar  energy  is  an  infinite  energy 
source  as  far  as  man  is  concerned.  It  is 
a  resource  that  knows  no  geographic 
bounds.  Except  for  the  high  latitudes, 
there  are  no  "have  nots"  when  you  con- 
sider the  Sun  as  an  energy  source.  It  Is 
a  self -expending  resource  in  the  Earth's 
natural  energy  cycles.  Amounts  that  man 
can  capture  and  put  to  use  constitute  a 
net  energy  benefit  as  contrasted  with  the 
use  of  fossil  fuels. 
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We  can  no  longer  continue  blithely  on 
our  way  Ignoring  continuing  deple- 
tion of  our  fuels.  While  it  may  not  hap- 
pen in  my  time  or  In  yours,  these  finite 
fuels  will  eventually  be  gone.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  solutions  to  our  energy 
needs  are  simple  but  I  say  that  we  must 
begin  now  the  process  of  harnessing 
geothermal,  wind  and  solar  resources  for 
the  conservation  and  eventual  replace- 
ment of  fossil  fuels  as  energy  sources. 

We  took  up  the  space  challenge  when 
Sputnik  was  launched.  Our  achievements 
in  space  stand  as  an  example  of  what  we 
can  accomplish  with  motivation.  I  am 
confident  we  can  do  the  same  in  the  gen- 
eration of  energy  without  the  sacrifice 
of  our  environment.  Our  greatest  danger 
is  to  listen  to  those  who  tell  us  that  these 
goals  are  too  remote,  that  we  should  not 
pursue  them.  I  say  If  we  hsten  to  them 
they  will  surely  bring  an  economic  and 
industrial  dark  ages.  Let  this  Instead  be 
a  renaissance,  a  transition  to  a  period  of 
ample,  clean  power  for  all  our  needs. 

I  propose  that  we  begin  with  a  sig- 
nificant acceleration  of  our  research  and 
development  programs.  The  attached  bill 
is  a  start  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  it  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 
The  bill  foUows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental  appropria- 
tions   for    National    Science    Foundation 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Seiiate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Energy  Research  and  Development  Sup- 
plemental ApproprUtlons  Authorization  Act. 

fTNDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

( 1 )  That  fossil  fuel  reserves  are  finite  and 
though  coal  resources  are  estimated  to  be 
adequate  for  two  to  three  hundred  years,  an 
eighty  percent  depletion  of  oil  reserves  has 
been  forecast  by  2025  with  gas  reserves  due 
to  be  depleted  earlier; 

(2)  That  the  United  States  with  8  percent 
of  the  world  population  is  using  35  percent  of 
the  world's  energy  and  mineral  production 
with  energy  requirements  continuing  to  in- 
crease both  here  and  abroad: 

(3)  That  our  dependence  on  oil  Imports 
Increases  annually  while  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply become  less  dependable: 

(4)  There  are  recognized  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  the  production  of  nuclear  energy: 

(5)  That  fossU  fuels  cannot  be  expended 
solely  for  the  production  of  energy  in  the 
face  of  growing  needs  for  the  production  of 
real  goods  by  a  viable  petrochemical  industry; 

(6)  That  geothermal  energy  sources  are 
capable  of  providing  substantial  energy  dur- 
ing a  time  of  growing  concern  for  our  energy 
reserves: 

(7)  That  solar  energy  can  be  considered  as 
an  infinite  energy  reserve  which  offers  a 
solution  to  our  long  range  energy  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1974  for  the  following  areas  of  research: 

(1)  Geothermal  energy.  $20,000,000; 

(2)  Solar  energy.  Including  wind,  oolar 
thermal  conversion,  photo-voltalcs,  ocean 
thermal  and  photosynthetlc  production  of 
organic  materials  and  hydrogen,  $80,000,000; 

(b)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Research  Applied  to  National  Needs. 
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for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1.  1974.  for  the  following  areas  of 
research: 

(1)  Oeothermal  energy,  $45,000,000; 

(2)  Solar  energy,  as   In  Sec.   3    (a)    (2), 
$230,000,000. 


THE  1973  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  itxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
response  of  broad  segments  of  our  society 
to  the  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  has  been  most  reassuring. 
Our  people  are  not  prone  to  forget  that 
one -third  of  mankind  still  Is  under 
totalitarian  communist  bondage.  Further 
examples  of  the  success  of  the  15th  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  are  as 
follows: 

Proclamation:    State   or   IklissouRi 

Whereas,  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom  and 
justice;  and 

Whereas,  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  In  many 
areas  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  Missouri  has  an  abiding  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Independence,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  human  dignity;  and 

Whereas,  It  remains  a  fundamental  pup- 
I>06e  and  Intention  of  the  Oovernment  and 
people  of  Missouri  to  recognize  and  encour- 
age constructive  actions  which  foster  the 
growth  and  development  of  Independence 
and  human  freedom: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Christopher  8.  Bond. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  of  July  16-21,  1973  as 
Captive  Nations  Weelc  and  Invite  the  people 
of  Missouri  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the 
jxist  aspirations  of  all  people  for  independ- 
ence and  human  liberty. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  City  of 
Jefferson,  this  13th  day  of  July.  1973. 
Christopher  S.  Bond. 

Got>er»ior. 

Attest: 

James  Kirkfatrick. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation:  State  of  Nebraska 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  EstonU,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
■nbet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  VletAam. 
Cuba,  and  others;  and  \, 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Commiuilst  leaders  to  initiate  a  ma- 
jor war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
enoe;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the'Unlted  States 
by  "unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  8S-90 
establishing  the   third   week   in  JiUy  each 
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year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  tbe  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  J.  James  Exon,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  16-21,  1973,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  m  Nebraska,  and  call  upon  the 
citizens  to  Join  with  others  in  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, this  5th  day  of  July  In  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Three. 
^  I  J.  James  Exon, 

.   I  Governor. 

Allen  J.  Bezhmann, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation:  State  op  New  Jersey 

Whereas,  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1059  (73  Stat.  212)  by  the  United 
States  Congress  authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  proclaim  each  year  the  third  week  in 
July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week",  untu  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of  the 
World:  and 

Whereas,  the  Ukrainian.  Tatar,  Slovak, 
Serbian,  Russian,  Romanian,  Polish,  North 
Caucasian.  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  Kalmuck, 
Jewish,  Hungarian,  Georgian,  Estonian,  Cro- 
atian, Cossack.  Chinese.  Byelorus,  Bulgarian, 
Azerbaijani.  Armenian.  Albanian  peoples, 
and  many  others,  are  stUl  held  in  captivity 
by  Communist  Imperialism;  and 

Whereas,  tiie  Communist  regimes  continue 
to  violate  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  by  suppressing  religious,  cul- 
tiu'al  and  economic  freedom  and  the  right 
of  national  self-determination  and  political 
sovereignty;    and 

Whereas,  those  peoples  are  constantly 
struggling  for  their  freedom,  human  rights 
and  Independence  as  witnessed  by  the  events 
in  Poland  and  Hungary  in  1958  and  by  the 
recent  turmoil  in  Llthua  and  Soviet  Jewry 
and  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Romania,  and 
thus  serving  as  a  mighty  barrier  against  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  Communist  menace 
toward  the  free  World;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
enjoys  the  friendship  of  aU  the  captive  peo- 
ples and  represents  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  them;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  clearly  in  the  best  interests 
of  aU  peoples  ttiroughout  the  World  and 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  help 
the  Captive  Nations  to  attain  their  Just  as- 
pirations for  freedom,  independence  and  all 
Ood-glven  human  rights; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  WUllam  T.  Cahlll,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
prodlalm  July  16-21.  1073,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  New  Jersey,  and  invite  all  our 
freedom-loving  citizens  to  observe  this  week 
and  support  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice 
for  the  nations  held  In  cruel  captivity  by 
Commiulst  tyranny. 

Given,  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  tenth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  in  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States,  the  one 
hundred  and  nlnety-elgbtb. 

William    T.    CARnx. 

Gownor. 
V  Robert  M.  Palcrt, 

1  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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(From  the  Sunday  News.  July  16, 1973) 
Lest  We  Forget 

This  week — from  today  through  Jtily  21 — 
Americans  observe  Captive  Nations  Week,  a 
time  for  reflection  on  the  fate  of  i>eoples  and 
countries  enslaved   by   communism. 

niese  "huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free"  look  to  the  U.S.  for  deliverance 
as  the  Immigrants  of  another  era  sought 
liberty  and  opportunity  here. 

We  cannot  abandon  them,  or  cease  striv- 
ing by  every  means  at  our  command  to  lift 
the  yoke  from  their  necks. 

[From  the  Evening  Press,  July  11.  1973J 
Relic  or  Relevant? 

No  reader  of  letters  to  the  editor  of  this 
newspaper  can  fail  to  be  aware  that  a  good 
many  of  his  fellow  citizens  are  loathe  to  re- 
gard Captive  Nations  Week,  which  begins 
Sunday,  as  a  dying  relic  of  the  rapidly  reced- 
ing Cold  War. 

To  them  the  annual  observance,  established 
by  Congress  14  years  ago  to  show  American 
support  for  tbe  freedom  of  such  countries  as 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Tibet  and  North  Korea,  Is 
a  commemoration  of  what  they  feel  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  should  be. 

The  governments  of  the  countries  Involved 
vigorously  deny  that  they  are  the  "captives" 
of  anyone,  of  course,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  relations,  with  the  U.S.  have  changed 
dramatically  In  scarcely  more  than  a  year.  Is 
affronted  by  the  Inclusion  of  such  Soviet  re- 
publics as  Turkestan,  the  Ukraine  and  Cos- 
sackla  on  the  captive  list. 

These  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
specified  in  a  resolution  adopted  In  1959.  It 
also  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  yearly 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation.  The 
proclamations  began  as  detailed  listings  of 
coimtries  that  had  lost  their  Independence. 
But  in  the  past  few  years  they  have  become 
more  general  statements  affirming  this  coiui- 
try's  support  of  the  right  of  national  self- 
determination. 

When  President  Elsenhower  Issued  the  first 
Captive  Nations  proclamation  on  the  eve  of 
Vice  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  in 
1969,  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  8.  Krushchev 
flew  into  a  rage  and  the  Soviet  press  thun- 
dered its  protests.  Nowadays  the  Com- 
munists— and  most  Americans — pay  scant 
attention  to  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  father  and  leading  promoter  of  the 
captive  nations  Idea  is  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobrlanaky 
of  Georgetown  University.  He  argues  (Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly,  summer  1973)  that  no  matter 
what  UB.-Sovlet  agreements  are  made,  this 
covmtry  must  not  relax  its  defenses.  Ameri- 
cans must  continue  to  police  the  world  be- 
cause "All  current,  substantial  evidence 
points  to  the  eventual  outcome  of  new  cap- 
tive nations." 

Dr.  Dobrlanaky  also  wants  the  presidential 
proclamation  to  be  more  forceful.  Because 
of  all  the  summit  conferences  and  East-West 
bear-hugs  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
year.  President  Nixon's  statement  for  Captive 
Nations  Week  will  probably  be  carefully  tai- 
lored so  as  not  to  anger  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  leaders  more  than  necessary. 

Capthte  Nations  Week — 1973 :  Statement  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  CoMMirrBB  or 
America 

From  July  16  to  July  21.  1973,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  mark  tbe  16th  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
yearly  nuuilfestatlor  Is  based  on  Public  Law 
86-90.  which  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Elsenhower  in  July  1969. 

Given  the  number  of  significant  interna- 
tional developments  thus  far  In  1973.  In- 
cluding the  recent  summit  meeting  between 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Conference  on  European  Security  and  Co- 
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operation,  the  first  phase  of  which  was  held 
in  Helsinki,  Finland  with  34  states  par- 
ticipating, it  seems  that  genuine  peace  and 
understanding  have  descended  upon  the 
world,  and  that  there  no  longer  Is  a  captive 
nations  problem  to  deal  with. 

But  such  U  not  reaUy  the  case.  Despite 
the  Soviet  peace  overtures,  as  expressed  in 
Washington  and  Helsinki,  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian totalitarian  government  has  not  changed 
its  policies  toward  the  captive  nations.  The 
oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  other  non-Russian 
peoples  of  the  USSR,  go  on  unabated. 

Therefore,  we  appeal  to  our  Branches  and 
Member  Organizations  to  commemorate  this 
year's  Captive  Nations  Week  with  appropri- 
ate celebrations  and  manifestations  and  to 
demonstrate  the  concern  of  freedom-loving 
Americans  for  those  who  are  enslaved  and 
dominated  by  the  Communist  powers. 

The  captive  nations,  both  m  the  Soviet 
Union  and  In  the  satellite  coxintrles.  have 
defied  and  resisted  Soviet  Russian  efforts  to 
suppress  their  freedom  and  their  undying 
quest  for  national  statehood.  As  stated  In 
the  resolution  that  underlies  Public  Law  86- 
90:  ".  .  .  The  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  pe<^le  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitute a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  ..." 

Brezhnev  and  his  brand  of  policies  will 
bring  neither  peace  nor  Justice  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  He  has  remained  a  Stalin- 
ist, and  his  policies  of  Russificatlon  and  per- 
secution of  the  Ukrainian  people  clearly  in- 
dicate that  he  Is  not  a  believer  in  peace. 

Consequently,  while  observing  thU  year's 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  strongly  urge  all 
UCCA  Branches  and  Member  Organizations 
to  do  the  following : 

Take  active  part  in  all  public  observances 
and  gatherings  marking  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week,  along  with  other  American 
and  ethnic  patriotic  organizations; 

Appeal  to  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  U.8.  Govern- 
ment to  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations 
and  the  persistent  violations  of  the  basic 
human  rights  of  these  peoples  by  the  USSR 
and  Its  subservient  Communist  puppets  in 
Europe  and  Asia; 

Appeal  to  the  Governors  and  Mayors  In 
the  United  States  to  honor  this  singular 
event  by  issuing  special  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamations  In  their  respective  states 
and  cities,  thus  demonstrating  their  belief  in 
the  cause  of  universal  human  freedom  and 
Justice; 

And.  finally,  to  appeal  to  the  American 
people  for  their  understanding  and  support 
of  the  struggle  of  the  captive  nations,  and  to 
lend  their  moral  support  In  this  imequal 
battle  against  the  Communist  tyranny  that 
enslaves  the  millions  of  captive  peoples 
throughout  the  world.— Executive  Commit- 
tee. Ukrainian  Congress,  Committee  of 
America. 

Governor  Rocketellex  Proclaims  Captive 
Nations  Week 

Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  proclaimed  the 
week  of  JiUy  15  through  21  as  the  16th  an- 
nual Captive  Nations  Week  to  kindle  the 
hopes  of  the  many  millions  of  people  lan- 
guishing behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  cur- 
tains. Similar  proclamations  are  being  Issued 
by  President  Nixon  and  Mayor  Undsay  as 
well  as  many  other  governors  and  mayors  In 
accordance  with  U.S.  Public  Law  86-90  es- 
tablishing this  annual  observance. 

Judge  Matthew  J.  Troy,  Chairman  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  of  New 
Tork.  observes  that  "While  there  are  captive 
nations  there  will  be  no  true  freedom  in  the 
world.  Those  who  enslave  others  never  enjoy 
complete  freedom  from  fear,  rebellion  and 
even  assassination." 
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Judge  Troy  stresses  the  added  Importanoe 
of  observing  this  Captive  Nations  Week  be- 
cause of  the  proposed  charter  placed  be- 
fore the  recent  Helsinki  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  by  Soviet  Minister 
Andrei  Oromyko.  This  charter  calls  for  main- 
taming  a  status  quo  on  all  political  units  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  If  adopted  this  would  ef- 
fectively legalize  and  guarantee  the  perma- 
nent enslavement  of  the  more  than  thirty 
nations  now  languishing  under  Ccxmnunlst 
imperialism. 

The  Committee  Chairman  announced  that 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  In  Manhattan  offered 
a  special  Captive  Nations  Mass  on  the  open- 
ing day.  Sunday.  July  16  at  10  ajn. 

After  Mass.  Judge  Troy  and  guests  of  honor 
led  a  massive  procession  up  Fifth  Avenue  at 
11:16  a.m.  from  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  to 
72nd  Street,  and  then  to  the  Central  Park 
Mall.  The  procession  Included  refugees  from 
many  enslaved  nations  plus  local  veteran 
and  civic  organizations  and  many  other 
friends  of  Captive  Nations. 

A  program  of  native  folk  dances  from  vari- 
ous captive  nations  was  presented  at  the  mall 
at  12  noon,  along  with  a  short  talk  by  a  dls- 
tlngulsbed  guest  of  honor. 

The  Committee  will  sponsor  a  motorcade 
through  mldtown  Manhattan  on  Thursday 
evening,  July  19.  starting  from  First  Avenue 
and  40th  Street  at  6  pjn. 

Tbe  public  Is  Invited  ^  attend  and  par- 
ticipate In  these  varied  activities  and  may 
contact  tbe  Committee  by  calling  (212)  728- 
1276. 


MURDER  BY  HANDOUN:  A  CASE  FOR 
GUN  CONTROL— NO.  10 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 

recent  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post 
noted  that  6  months  have  passed  since 
Senator  John  Stennis  was  shot  in  front 
of  his  home  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Those  6  months  have  seen  many  public 
statements  of  sorrow  and  anger,  many 
"fresh  calls  for  strong  gun  controls,"  but 
little 'concrete  action  to  stem  the  flow  of 
handguns. 

The  editorial  states: 

In  a  real  sense,  the  cause  of  sound  gun 
controls  would  be  better  served  if  public 
officials  would  forego  those  empty  statements 
about  "senseless  shootings"  and  "tragic 
events"  each  time  one  of  the  victims  happens 
to  be  someone  a  lot  of  people  know.  . 
Only  when  public  officials  come  to  realize 
that  the  same  senseless  tragedies  are  oc- 
curring every  day  to  ordinary  people  are 
we  likely  to  see  the  enactment  of  effective 
controls  on  deadly  weapons. 

The  articles  on  handgun  murders 
which  I  have  been  inserting  into  the 
Congressional  Record  each  day  have  at- 
tempted to  make  the  same  point:  Every 
day.  in  fact,  every  4  minutes,  a  man  or 
woman  or  child  is  killed  senselessly, 
needlessly,  by  a  handgun.  All  of  us,  you. 
I.  our  families,  our  friends,  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  potential  victims  of  vio- 
lence as  long  as  there  are  so  many  hand- 
guns in  civilian  hands. 

A  murder  can,  and  does,  occur  any 
time,  any  place,  for  any  reason,  or  for 
no  reason.  The  murder  which  we  are 
describing  today  happened  because  of  a 
dispute  over  the  price  of  an  ice  cream 
cone. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Albert  Anderson,  a  father  of  10  chil- 
dren, was  told  by  one  of  his  children 
that  an  ice  cream  vendor  would  sell  only 
two  cones  for  the  price  that  had  formerly 
bought  three.  The  vendor  said  the  price 
of  cones  had  gone  up. 

Anderson  went  back  to  his  home  and 
returned  with  a  pistol.  He  exchanged 
shots  with  the  ice  cream  vendor,  who  was 
also  armed.  Police  could  not  say  who 
flred  the  first  shot,  but  the  ice  cream 
vendor  wsts  wounded  and  Anderson  was 
killed. 

Prof.  Leonard  Berkowitz  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  many  other  psy- 
chologists have  noted  that  violence  is 
very  often  impulsive.  "It  is  not  primarily 
planned,  purposeful  activity."  he  wrote 
in  Psychology  Today  magtusine.  "Neither 
is  it  the  'inevitable'  result  of  internal 
drives  of  maladjustments.  These  things 
set  the  stage  and  help  carry  the  action 
forward,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  stimulus  or  im- 
mediate cue  to  trigger  aggression." 

The  gim  can  be  that  stimulus  to  vio- 
lence. "The  finger  pulls  the  trigger,"  Pro- 
fessor Berkowitz  wrote,  "but  the  trigger 
may  also  be  pulling  the  finger." 

We  can  only  speculate  what  would 
have  happened  in  Albert  Anderson's  case 
if  a  gun  had  not  been  so  readily  avail- 
able during  that  moment  of  anger  and 
rage.  Perhaps  his  anger  would  have  sub- 
sided. Perhaps  Anderson  would  have 
used  his  fist.  Perhaps  a  murder  would 
not  have  resulted. 

I  suggest  that  public  officials,  rather 
than  wringing  their  hands  over  "sense- 
less shootings"  and  "tragic  events" 
should  make  it  as  difficult  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  for  people  to  murder  people. 
We  must  tsJce  the  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling the  circulation  of  the  deadliest 
murder  weapon  of  all — the  handgim. 

Two  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  follow: 

Hand  Gttns  and  Hand   Wringing 

Nearly  six  months  ago.  Sen.  John  C.  Sten- 
nis of  Mississippi  was  shot  at  point-blank 
range  in  front  of  his  home  on  Cumberland 
Avenue  NW.  an  event  which  prompted  a 
wave  of  public  reaction  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion. There  were  statements  of  sorrow  and 
anger  and  from  public  officials,  fresh  calls 
for  strong  gun  controls.  As  always,  however, 
these  calls  have  subsided  as  public  attention 
shifted  to  other  matters.  As  we  have  seen  all 
too  often,  the  mere  passage  of  time  Is  one  of 
the  more  effective  weapons  In  the  arsenal  of 
gun  lobbyists.  WhUe  public  attention  wan- 
ders, the  gun  |>eople  never  let  up  In  their  op- 
position to  serious  controls. 

When  a  public  figure  is  shot,  there  are 
political  pledges  of  support  for  stiffer  gun 
legislation,  but  the  opponents  are  safe  in 
characterizing  these  statements  as  simple  re- 
flexes, not  to  be  taken  seriously.  We  need  only 
recall  some  of  what  was  said  right  after  Sen- 
ator Stennis  was  shot.  I>re8ldent  Nixon,  for 
one.  endorsed  the  concept  of  legislation  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  cheap  "Saturday  night 
specials."  the  hand  guns  widely  used  in  stick- 
ups,  assaults  and  murders.  He  said  that 
"most  reasonable  people  beUeve"  that  these 
hand  guns  should  be  controlled  and  be  an- 
nounced that  the  Attorney  General  and  Sen. 
Roman  L.  Hruska  (R-Neb.)  would  try  to 
work  out  a  formula  for  hand-gun  legislation 
that  could  pass  Congress.  Many  members  of 
Congress,  conscious  of  national  sentiment  at 
that  moment,  chimed  in  with  supporting 
statements.  But  so  far,  nothing  has  happened 
on  this  score  in  Congress,  and  nothing  more 
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has  been  heard  from  President  Nixon  on  the 
subject. 

Locally,  people  may  also  recall  that  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington  said  on  Jan.  31  that 
strong  gun-control  legislation  was  then  un- 
der review  by  city  officials — and  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  District's  1973  legislative  pro- 
gram. "We  must  find  a  way  in  this  nation  to 
control  the  use  of  hand  guns  and  'Saturday 
night  specials,' "  the  mayor  declared.  But  so 
far,  no  local  bill  has  been  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill;  if  one  la  in  the  offing,  the  public  hasn't 
heard  about  it. 

To  be  sure,  six  months  Isn't  a  long  time 
in  the  legislative  process.  But  experience  sug- 
gests that  it's  enough  time  for  some  6,000 
Americans  to  be  murdered  by  gun-fire  and 
for  thousands  more  to  be  wounded  In  gun 
accidents.  In  a  real  sense,  the  cause  of  soimd 
gun  controls  would  be  better  served  if  pub- 
lic officials  would  forgo  these  empty  state- 
ments about  "senseless  shootings"  and 
"tragic  events"  each  time  one  of  the  victims 
happens  to  be  someone  a  lot  of  people  know. 
ThU  would  at  least  spare  us  the  false  hopes 
raised  by  these  false  promises.  Only  when 
public  officials  come  to  realize  that  the  same 
senseless  tragedies  are  occurring  every  day 
to  ordinary  people  are  we  likely  to  see  the 
enactment  of  effective  controls  on  deadly 
weapons. 

Father  or  10  Slain  in  Row  Over  Ice  Cream 
Chicago,  July  28.— A  fight  over  an  ice  cream 
cone  led  to  a  sidewalk  shootout  and  the 
death  of  a  father  of  10  children  on  Chicago's 
Westslde  Friday  night. 

Police  said  a  quarrel  began  after  one  of 
Albert  Anderson's  10  children  told  him  an  ice 
cream  vendor  would  seU  only  two  cones  for 
the  money  which  formerly  bought  three. 
Vendor  A.  c.  Thomas,  24.  said  the  price  of 
cones  had  gone  up. 

Police  said  Anderson.  46  went  back  into  bis 
house  and  returned  with  a  putol.  Anderson 
and  Thomas,  who  also  was  armed,  exchanged 
shots.  Police  said  it  was  not  clear  who  fired 
first. 

Anderson  was  shot  once  in  the  chest  and 
pronounced  dead  at  St.  Anne's  Hospital 
Thomas  was  shot  In  the  left  leg  and  was 
listed  as  in  serious  condition. 


RECENT  WEEKLY  REPORTS  PROM 
CONGRESSMAN  PRICE  OP  TEXAS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 

part  of  my  continuing  eCfort  to  keep  my 
constituents  informed  about  my  activi- 
ties in  the  Congress,  I  am  including  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  texts  of  my 
recent  news  reports  to  the  district: 

Weekly  Report  From  Congressman  Bob 
Price 

(February  8.  1973) 
This  week  Congressman  Bob  Price  was  ad- 
mitted to  Betbesda  Naval  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington for  evaluation  of  an  Incident  of  chest 
pain  and  discomfort.  During  the  next  ten 
days  while  the  Congress  is  In  recess  in  honor 
of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  Congressman  will 
undergo  extensive  testing  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures. As  a  result  of  several  months  of 
strenuous  activity  involving  an  election  cam- 
paign, the  Introduction  and  preparation  of 
several  new  bills  in  the  93rd  Congress,  trips 
to  the  new  I9th  Congressional  District,  and 
the  assumption  of  responsibmtles  as  one  of 
the  few  members  named  to  serve  on  two 
major  Committees  in  the  new  Congress,  doc- 
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ton  have  detected  evidence  of  extensive 
physical  exhaustion  requiring  an  undeter- 
mined period  of  rest  and  convalescence. 

The  office  of  Congressman  Price  will  con- 

^     tlnue  to  operate  on  a  full  time  basis  and 

staff  personnel  will  respond  to  constituent 

Inquiries  and  needs  untU  the  Congressman 

I     returns  to  the  office  In  the  weelcs  ahead. 

On  February  7,  legislation  similar  to  that 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Price  to  rein- 
state the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance 
Program  was  approved  by  a  large  majority 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Price, 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, has  In  recent  weeks  met  several  times 
with  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  to  discuss 
and  express  his  support  for  REAP,  which  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  our  Nation's  farmers 
In  conserving  and  protectmg  our  land,  air 
and  water  resources. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Congressman  Price  has  continued  to  re- 
ceive encouraging  remarks  concerning  the 
three  bills  be  has  introduced  this  yeair  which 
are  designed  to  combat  the  energy  crisis  by 
establishing  a  CoiuicU  on  Energy  Policy  and 
Incentives  to  allow  for  the  continuation  of 
exploration  for  our  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Price 
plans  to  seek  the  support  of  his  colleagues 
In  Congress  In  the  months  ahead  to  build  up 
our  Nation's  energy  supply  thereby  decreas- 
ing our  dependence  on  the  Importation  of 
these  vital  resources  from  other  countrlea 

Weekly  Retobt  From  Congressman 

Bob  Price 

(February  2,  1973) 

This  has  been  a  busy  week  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultiire  of  which  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber. On  Thursday,  the  Committee  approved 
legislation  to  reinstate  the  Rural  Environ- 
mental Assistance  Program  and  sent  this 
legislation  to  the  House  where  It  will  be 
voted  on  within  the  near  future.  As  a  spon- 
sor of  a  comparable  bill  to  reinstate  this 
valuable  Federal  cost-sharing  conservation 
program,  I  could  not  be  more  pleased  with 
the  outcome  of  the  Committee's  decision.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  Congress  will  follow 
suit  by  approving  this  bill  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Monday,  February  6,  brings  another  week 
of  meetings  for  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
ttire.  During  this  time  hearings  will  be  held 
on  legislation  I  recently  Introduced  to  re- 
store the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  loan  program  which  has  proven  to 
be  lnval\iable  to  the  farmers  in  our  district 
and  the  nation  who  have  been  hard  hit  by 
extremely  bad  weather  conditions  during  the 
last  several  years.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  will  once  again  act 
quickly  to  approve  this  legislation  and  send 
It  to  the  House  Floor  for  further  action. 

This  has  been  a  vTeek  In  which  Americans 
have  rejoiced  over  seeing  the  names  of  those 
POW's  who  will  soon  be  returning  to  their 
homes.  For  the  last  several  years  I  have  been 
wearing  two  of  the  POW  bracelets  which 
contain  the  names  of  two  men  who  used  to 
be  my  flying  buddies  d\irlng  the  Korean 
Conflict.  Soon  I  hope  to  send  the  bracelets  I 
have  been  wearing  to  these  men  who  have 
constantly  been  In  my  thoughts  as  a  small 
expression  of  appreciation  for  their  extraor- 
dinary service  to  our  Nation.  Others  who 
haVe  been  wearing  these  bracelets  might 
wish  to  do  the  same. 

The  cold-blooded  and  cowardly  shooting 
and  wounding  of  Senator  John  Stennls  this 
week  has  touched  off  a  new  wave  of  demands 
for  gun  control  legislation.  It  Is  sad  that 
the  Congress  has,  like  an  ostrich  with  Its 
head  in  the  sand.  Ignored  the  crime  epidemic 
brought  on  by  a  decade  of  liberal,  permissive 
leadership;  but  just  as  sad  Is  the  way  In 
which  the  Congress  Is  reacting  to  the  brutal 
assault  of  one  of  Its  own  Members.  Contrary 
to  the  plea  of  liberals  whose  only  solution 
Is  the  confiscation  of  guns — "Let's  get  the 
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guns  off  the  streets"  they  say — the  time  has 
come  for  a  return  to  strict  law  enforcement 
and  for  the  Infusion  of  new  backbone  In  our 
courts  and  law  enforcement  system.  Instead 
of  getting  the  guns  off  the  streets,  I  believe 
what  we  really  need  is  to  get  the  criminals 
off  the  streets. 

Weekly  Report  From  Congressman 

Bob  Price 

(January  24.   1973) 

This  has  been  a  tnily  historical  week  In 
American  history.  Starting  with  ceremonies 
last  Saturday  to  mark  the  relnauguration  of 
President  Nixon  for  a  second  term,  citizens 
everywhere  were  later  stunned  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  untimely  death  of  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  Congressional 
Delegation.  It  was  my  solemn  privilege  to 
join  in  leading  our  Nation  In  ceremonies  at 
the  Capitol  rotunda  to  honor  Mr.  Johnson 
for  his  tireless  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
our  State  of  Texas. 

It  Is  ironic  that  President  Johnson's  death 
should  precede  by  one  day  the  marking  of 
another  historic  event  and  a  cause  for  which 
he  labored  so  hard,  the  announcement  of  a 
cease^re  In  the  Vietnam  War.  Americans 
everywhere  have  been  greatly  relieved  to 
hear  this  long-sought  good  news,  and  we 
can  be  thankful  to  both  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Johnson  that  they  showed  great  strength 
and  determination  to  achieve  an  honorable 
peace.  Perhaps  the  best  news  of  all  Is  that 
the  waiting  and  anxiety  of  the  brave  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  our  Prisoners  of  War 
Missing  Ln  Action  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

The  legislative  activities  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress continued  at  a  fsst  pace  throughout 
the  week.  While  agreeing  In  principle  with 
the  President's  efforts  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending,  after  much  study  and  several  con- 
ferences with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  Introduced 
a  bill  to  reinstate  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program  which  has  proven  over 
the  years  to  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to 
agriculture,  but  also  to  the  Nation  In  the 
areas  of  water  and  soil  conservation. 

With  the  energy  situation  in  our  country 
becoming  more  critical  dally,  I  further  sub- 
mitted a  bill  similar  to  one  I  Introduced  last 
year  to  establish  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
quickly  on  this  legislation  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  means  to  systematically  arrive  at  solu- 
tions to  the  fuel  shortage  crisis  which  has 
crippled  communities  across  the  Nation  this 
winter. 

Wasrincton   Report  From  Congressman 
Bob  Price 

(January  23, 1973) 

Today  Congressman  Bob  Price  Introduced 
legislation  which,  If  enacted,  will  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  providing  for 
the  authorization  and  funding  of  the  Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  Program.  "While 
I  agree  In  principle  with  and  applaud  the 
President's  efforts  to  keep  Federal  expend- 
itures within  reasonable  limits."  Price 
stated,  "I  feel  that  the  effects  brought  about 
through  the  discontinuance  of  this  Impor- 
tant program  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
long  range  preservation  of  our  most  vital 
human  resoiirces — namely  our  soil,  water  and 
air." 

Noting  that  the  Rural  Environmental  As- 
sistance Program  has  worked  effectively  as 
a  Federal  coet  sharing  program  for  con- 
servation programs  installed  by  fanners  since 
tKe  1930's,  the  Texas  Congressman  went  on 
to  mention  some  of  the  accomplishments 
made  possible  through  this  program:  "REAP 
has  enabled  our  farmers  to  do  more  to  clean 
up  and  preserve  our  environment  than  any 
other  federally  sponsored  program.  Through 
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this  program  our  farmers  have  been  able  to 
protect  our  soil  through  the  establishment 
and  Improvement  of  vegetative  cover,  strip- 
cropping  practices,  terracing,  the  re-seeding 
of  marginal  land,  and  croes  fencing  for  graz- 
ing.  REAP  has  also  provided  for  strides  to 
be  made  in  the  areas  of  sediment  retention 
and  chemical  runoff  control,  drainage,  irriga- 
tion and  related  practices  and  livestock  wa- 
ter utilization  and  distribution  on  ranches. 
Through  this  program  our  farmers  have  also 
been  able  to  embark  upon  activities  which 
have  slowed  the  spread  of  noxious  briish 
and  weeds,  accounted  for  a  major  portion  of 
our  reforestation  program  on  private  lands, 
helped  aid  wildlife  conservation  and  m- 
creased  the  development  of  recreational 
areas." 

Price  went  on  to  stote  that  It  woiUd  be 
unfair  of  us  to  demand  America's  farmers 
to  take  on  the  burden  of  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  single-handed  when 
It  Is  evident  that  REAP  has  benefited  not 
only  rural  America,  but  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  He  added  that  It  Is  not  feasible  at 
this  time  for  farmers  to  Initiate  and  contmue 
long  range  programs  without  the  aid  of  cost 
sharing  initiatives  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  especlfUly  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  feed  the  starving  millions  abroad. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  the  hearings 
which  will  soon  be  held  on  this  matter  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  which  I 
am  a  member  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Administration  will  reconsider  Its  action 
with  regard  to  this  Important  program," 
Price  concluded. 

Washington  Report  From  Congressman 

Bob  Prick 

(January  3,  1973) 

Immediately  upon  the  convening  of  the 
new  93rd  Congress  today,  Congressman  Bob 
Price  Introduced  several  bills  dealing  with 
a  variety  of  important  Issues  for  considera- 
tion, including: 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  permit 
voluntary  prayer  in  the  Nation's  classrooms 
and  other  public  buildings. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  setting  mini- 
mum attendance  requirements  for  Members 
of  Congress — failure  to  be  present  and  voting 
on  at  least  70%  of  recorded  yea  and  nay 
votes  would  result  In  the  dismissal  from 
office  of  a  delinquent  Congressman. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  prohibit 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
except  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
and  to  require  a  retirement  of  the  National 
Debt  over  a  one  hundred  year  period. 

A  bill  to  abolish  the  limitation  on  outside 
Income  for  social  security  beneficiaries  over 
the  age  of  66. 

A  bill  to  provide  tax  credits  for  expendi- 
tures made  In  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas  In  the 
United  States. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on  Energy  Pol- 
Icy  to  advise  the  Congress  and  the  President 
In  the  formation  and  execution  of  a  national 
energy  policy  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

A  bin  to  modify  the  Delaney  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  to  permit 
the  use  of  DES  In  animal  feeds  when  residues 
from  such  use  may  be  present  In  Inconse- 
quential and  harmless  amounts. 

A  bill  to  reestablish  November  11th  for  the 
annual  observance  oi  Veterans  Day  m  the 
United  States. 

A  bill  to  modify  the  Inheritance  tax  laws 
applicable  to  farmers,  ranchers,  businessmen 
and  other  property  owners. 
"I  believe  the  93rd  Congress  has  a  great 
challenge  ahead — we  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  up  the  unfinished  business  of  the  past 
and  to  enact  responsible  new  legislation  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  American 
people.  As  the  Representative  of  the  new  13th 
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Congressional  District  of  Texas,  I  shall  vig- 
orously attempt  to  promote  the  views  of 
all  of  my  constituents  In  the  Congress  and  to 
seek  legislative  action  In  those  areas  which 
meet  with  their  needs,"  Price  said. 


REGIONAL    GOVERNMENT    BY    EX- 
ECUTIVE ORDER  ON  THE  MARCH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LonisiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1972,  President  Nixon  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11647,  titled  "Federal  Re- 
gional Councils,"  and  embarked  this  Na- 
tion on  a  course  of  regional  government, 
dividing  the  country  into  10  Federal 
regional  districts. 

At  the  time,  I  remarked  in  the  Record 
of— 

The  vast  powers  which,  without  congres- 
sional approval  .  .  .  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  his  heads  of  departments 
and  agencies  (control)  over  food  supply, 
money  and  credit,  transportation,  communi- 
cations, public  utlUtles.  and  other  facets  of 
the  lives  of  our  pe<^le.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, Feb.  16,  1972.) 

This  EO  divided  the  United  States  into 
10  separate  and  distinct  Federal  regions, 
to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  10 
Federal  regional  councils.  All  the  admin- 
istrators are  apF>ointed  and  serve  at  Ex- 
ecutive pleasure  and  are  not  subject  to 
voter  approval.  Additionally,  Congress 
has  no  review  of  the  activities  of  these  re- 
gional functionaries. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  regional 
councils  was  recently  extended  and 
amended  by  Executive  Order  11731  is- 
sued on  July  25,  1973.  Under  the  new 
order,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior  are  now  "regionalized." 
Other  changes  will  be  noted  in  the  new 
Executive  order,  which  I  request  to  follow 
my  remarks. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  set  up  the 
groundwork  for  the  10-region  conc^t. 
Congress,  in  drafting  the  legislation 
establishing  the  ACIR,  exempted  this  im- 
portant Commission  from  legislative 
oversight.  The  ACIR,  therefore,  is 
sheltered  from  congressional  inquiry  into 
its  activities  and  spending  of  taxpayers' 
money.  The  voters  have  no  investigative 
powers  over  the  Commission  which  takes 
credit  for  laying  out  the  controversial  10 
standard  Federal  regions. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  HH. 
6869  which  would  include  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations within  the  definition  of  "advisory 
committee,"  and  thus  bring  It  imder 
legislative  oversight.  It  would  remove  the 
special  exemption  the  commission  now 
enjoys. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chair- 
manship of  the  regional  government  bu- 
reaucrats is  under  the  control  of  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  another  agency  not 
imder  congressional  oversight. 

Reglonallzatlon  of  our  sovereign 
States  with  control  centralized  in  Wash- 
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ington  will  inevitably  reduce  the  status 
and  power  of  State  governments.  The  im- 
pact of  "regional  government"  by  Execu- 
tive order  has  a  far-reaching  and  revolu- 
tionary affect  on  the  ideal  of  "govern- 
ment by  laws  rather  than  men." 
Executive  Order  11731  follows: 

PRESmENTIAL    DOCTTMENTS 
TITLE    C THE    PRESIDBNT 

Executive  Order  11731 
Amending  Executive  Order  No.  11647  Relat- 
ing to  Federal  Regional  Councils 

On  February  10,  1973.  I  formaUy  estab- 
lished Federal  Regional  Councils  for  each 
of  the  ten  Federal  regions,  and  established 
an  Under  Secretaries  Group  for  Regional 
Operations  to  strengthen  and  Improve  serv- 
ices to  the  public  at  the  regional  level.  I 
have  now  determmed  that  the  mandate  of 
the  Federal  Regional  Councils  should  be 
broadened  to  include  the  coordination  of 
direct  Federal  program  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  (as  weU  as  grant  as- 
sistance as  now  provided),  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Councils  and  the  Under  Secre- 
arles  Group  for  Regional  Operations  should 
be  changed,  and  that  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  be  substituted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Under  Secretaries  Group  in  place  of  the 
Associate   Director   of    that   agency. 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  sections  1.  2,  and  3  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11647'  of  February  10, 
1972,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Federal  Regioruil  Councils,  fa) 
There  Is  hereby  continued  a  Federal  Regional 
Council  for  each  of  the  ten  standard  Federal 
regions.  Each  CouncU  shaU  be  composed  of 
the  prmclpal  regional  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Agri- 
culture, the  Interior,  and  Transportation,  the 
Office  of  Ek^nqpiic  Opportunity,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 

The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
of  each  such  CouncU  as  Chairman  of  that 
Council  and  such  Chairman  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et may  participate  In  any  deliberations  of 
each  Council. 

(b)  Each  member  of  each  CotincU  may 
designate  an  alternate  who  shaU  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  Involved  whenever 
the  regular  member  Is  unable  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  the  CouncU. 

(c)  When  the  Chairman  determines  that 
matters  which  significantly  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Federal  agencies  which  are  not 
represented  on  any  such  CouncU  are  to  be 
considered  by  the  Council,  he  shall  mvlte  the 
regional  director  or  other  appropriate  rep- 
resentative of  the  agency  Involved  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  deliberations  of  the  CouncU. 

Sec.  2.  Functions  of  the  Council.  Each 
Federal  Regional  Council  shall  be  constituted 
as  a  body  within  which  the  participating 
agencies  wUl,  under  the  general  ptdlcy  for- 
mulation of  the  Under  Secretaries  Group, 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  assist 
State  and  local  government  by  the  coordma- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  program  grants  and 
operations  through : 

( 1 )  the  development  of  better  ways  to  de- 
liver the  benefits  of  Federal  programs  over 
the  short  term; 

(3)  the  development  of  Integrated  pro- 
gram and  funding  plans  with  Governors  and 
local  chief  executives; 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  joint  and  com- 
plementary Federal  grant  applications  by 
local  and  State  governments; 

(4)  the  expeditious  resolution  of  confilcts 
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and  problems  which  may  arise  between  Fed- 
eral agencies; 

(5)  the  evaluation  of  programs  In  which 
two  or  more  member  agencies  participate; 

(6)  the  development  of  more  effective 
ways  of  allocating  Federal  resources  to  meet 
the  long-range  needs  of  SUte  and  local 
communities; 

(7)  the  supervision  of  regional  Interagency 
program  coordination  mechanisms;  and 

(8)  the  development  of  admmistratlve 
procedures  to  Improve  day-to-day  coopera- 
tion on  an  Intertigency  and  intergovern- 
mental basis. 

Sec.  3.  Under  Secretaries  Group  for  Re- 
gional Operations.  The  Under  Secretaries 
Group  for  Regional  Operations  Is  hereby  con- 
tinued and  shall  be  composed  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  the  Interior, 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Trans- 
portation, the  Admlnlstrat<M-  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Admmtstratlon,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Deputy  Admlnlstratcw  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Domestic  CouncU, 
and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  who  shall  serve  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Group.  When  the 
Chairman  determines  that  matters  which 
significantly  affect  the  interest  of  Federal 
agencies  which  are  not  represented  on  the 
Group  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Group,  he 
ShaU  Invite  an  appropriate  representative  of 
the  agency  involved  to  participate  'n  the 
deliberations  of  the  Group.  The  Under  Sec- 
retaries Group  for  Regional  Operations  shall, 
consistent  with  the  objectives  and  priorities 
established  by  the  President  and  the  Domes- 
tic CouncU,  establish  policy  with  respect  to 
Federal  Regional  CouncU  matters,  provide 
guidance  to  the  CouncUs,  respond  to  their 
Initiatives,  and  seek  to  resolve  policy  Issues 
referred  to  It  by  the  CouncUs.  The  Under 
Secretaries  Group,  under  the  Chalrmansh^j 
of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  shaU  be  responsible  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  system  estab- 
lished by  this  order. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  23,  1973. 


PRANK       M.       BRANDSTETTER       IS 
RECIPIENT  OF  AMERICA  AWARD 


>  37  FR  3167;  3  CFR,  1970  Comp.,  p.  146. 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  recipient  of  a  religious  heritage  of 
America  Award,  Frank  M.  Brandstetter, 
my  friend  and  an  outstanding  American. 

A  native  of  Himgary,  Prank  has  served 
his  adopted  country  well,  both  during 
World  War  n  as  a  staff  aide  to  General 
Ridgeway,  and  later  in  a  variety  of  hu- 
manitarian efforts.  He  is  currently  the 
vice  president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Las  Brisas  Hotel  in  Acapulco  and  has 
truly  used  his  position  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  there.  ^  Among  other 
things,  he  has  heavUy  supported  the 
nearby  orphanage  of  La  Casa  Hogar^Del 
Nino  and  has  employed  these  children 
at  his  hotel,  thereby  not  only  helping 
them  with  their  own  support  but  also 
teaching  them  about  the  hotel  business. 

Prank  was  recently  honored  with  the 
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presentation  of  the  "Biislness  and  Pro- 
fessional Leader  of  the  Year  Award"  at 
the  23d  National  Awards  Program  of  the 
Religious  Heritage  of  America  held  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Because  of  the 
timely  significance  of  his  acceptance 
speech.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you 
at  this  time: 

Speech  bt  Fsank  M.  Brandstetteb 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Stone,  for  your  kind  re- 
marks. 

Dear  FeUow  Americans,  I  am  profoundly 
gratefvU  for  the  Religious  Heritage  of  Amer- 
ica Award;  and  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
commltte  which  chose  me. 

The  essence  of  religion  Is  to  worship  God, 

i\  to  follow  moral  guidelines  In  our  lives;  and 

'\  thus  to  perfect  ourselves  by  seeking  goodness 

'  ^  in  everything.  But  the  seeking  cannot  be  a 

passive  phllos<9hyI  We  must  reach  out  to 

grasp  perfection  In  our  own  actions,  in  our 

relationships  with  others,  in  our  work.  In 

our  mental  attitudes. 

It  la  a  ceaseless  striving.  We  cannot  attain 
the  best  unless  we  work  at  it.  We  must  be 
aware  of  the  principles  of  Justice  and  integ- 
rity. More — we  must  commit  ourselves  with 
our  whole  heart  to  their  realization:  Justice 
and  integrity.  This  awareness  and  this  com- 
mitment are  the  rocks  upon  which  all  reli- 
gious faiths  Inspire  their  followers  to  he 
good  citizens  of  oui  "beautif\il,  yes — beauti- 
ful" United  States  of  America!  Only  a  reli- 
gious faith  as  solidly  based  as  this,  can  be  a 
vital  force  In  our  lives. 

The  bicentennial  of  this  Nation  is  1976. 
Two  hundred  years  of  democracy — a  govern- 
ment by  and  for  the  people.  But  some  do  not 
believe  this  and  they  see  signs  of  decadence: 
for  them  there  is  a  loss  of  self-confidence  and 
self-asanirance. 

We,  as  a  Nation  and  a  People,  are  faced 
with  many  problems.  Only  strong  religious 
faith  is  our  weapon  to  overcome  them.  There 
Is  nothing  so  desperately  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  a  renewal  of  religious  faith;  and 
a  renewal  of  hope  in  our  democracy! 

Our  Founding  Fathers  demanded  Justice 
and  Integrity,  truth  and  Individual  dignity. 
Let  every  American  be  brave  and  valiant  and 
personally  overcome  the  challenge  against 
our  Nation.  How?  This  question  is  answered 
by  a  constant  striving  for  perfection  in  hia 
or  her  responsibilities  and  thus  they  will 
exemplify  a  loyal  leadership!  And  this  col- 
lectively Is  the  life  of  our  Nation  as  a  free 
Democracy  dedicated  to  Justice  and  integ- 
rity. My  dear  fellow  Americans,  there  is  a 
solemn  obligation  upon  each  citizen  to  give 
this  Nation  "a  vote  of  confidence  and  loy- 
alty"; and  to  have  a  personal  renewal  of  hope 
in  this  great  Nation!  Proudly  speak  the 
words:  "beautiful  America",  because  we  have 
a  Constitution  and  laws  to  protect  and 
strengthen  this  Nation,  ITnlted  States  of 
America,  and  may  Qod  bless  our  Country! 
^  Thank  you  I 


IMPACT  OP  NIXON  PROPOSALS  ON 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   IKOtANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  a  budget  which 
would  have  had,  in  the  words  of  a  Jime 
1973  study  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  a  staggering  impact  on  colleges 
and  universities. 
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Says  the  study: 

Reports  from  institutions  .  .  .  predict 
losses  of  revenue  ranging  from  approximately 
$1  million,  for  some  of  the  smaller  public 
universities,  to  more  than  $20  million  for 
large  multi-campus  systems  if  the  Nixon  pro- 
posals are  actually  Implemented. 

The  study  went  oa  to  document  the 
ravaging  blows  the  President's  budget 
would  have  dealt  to  our  Institutions  of 
postsecondary  education  with  regard 
specifically  to  the  health  sciences  and 
student  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
House,  in  a  prudent  and  wise  decision, 
rejected  the  President's  budget  proposals 
in  these  areas. 

H.R.  8877,  which  provided  fiscal  1974 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, raised  the  President's  request  for 
health  manpower  support  from  $382  mil- 
lion to  over  $706  million.  Even  that  dras- 
tic increase,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  pro- 
vide as  much  money  for  health  man- 
power programs  as  was  appropriated  in 
1973,  when  over  $738  million  was  avail- 
able. 

And  the  House  rejected,  as  well,  the 
President's  approach  to  funding  student 
aid  programs,  by  appropriating  money 
for  the  Supplementary  Opportunity 
grant  program,  as  well  as  the  direct  loan 
program,  both  of  which  the  President 
wanted  to  dismantle.  By  providing  these 
funds,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  at  the  same 
time  cutting  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  program, 
the  House  was  able  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  authorizing  legislation  and  stay 
within  the  President's  budget  request. 

But  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bill  approved  by 
the  House  is  not  yet  the  law  of  the 
land.  

A  Labor-HEW  mesaure  has  yet  to  be 
approved  in  the  Senate,  and  we  do  not 
know  if  the  House's  views  will  prevail  in 
conference,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  know 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  bill. 

So  by  way  of  congratulating  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  so  ably  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, chaired  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  (hfr.  Mahon)  I  in- 
sert the  study  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

For  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  thoughtful  changes  made  by 
the  committee — and  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  the  House — to  the  President's 
proposals  for  higher  education  mean  a 
great  deal  to  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  summary  of  the 
study  to  which  I  refer  follows: 

The  Impact  op  Nixon  Budget  CirrBACKS  On 
State  UNrvEBsrmss  and  Lano-Okant  Col« 

LEGES 

st7mmast  op  a  sxtbvet 

June  .  1973. 
If  changes  proposed  for  federal  higher 
education  support  in  President  Nixon's 
1973-74  budget  are  put  into  effect,  the 
financial  Impact  on  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  be  staggering. 
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Reports  from  institutions  holding  mem- 
bership In  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
(NASULOC)  predict  losses  of  revenue 
ranging  from  approximately  $1  million,  for 
some  of  the  smaller  public  universities,  to 
more  than  920  million  for  large  multi- 
campus  systems  if  the  Nixon  proposals  are 
actually  implementeed.  NASULOC  mem- 
Isership  consists  of  the  nation's  71  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  and  a  number  of 
other  large  public  universities.  The  biggest 
cuts  would  come  in  the  areas  of  student  aid 
and  health  sciences.  However,  virtually 
every  on-going  higher  education  program 
has  either  l>een  eliminated  or  reduced  sub- 
stantially in  the  1974  budget  request. 
eevenue  sharino  not  the  answee 

College  representatives  fighting  to  save 
these  vital  funds  are  being  told  that  they 
should  seek  revenue  sharing  funds  being 
sent  to  the  states.  For  large  universities  with 
extensive  research  and  highly  specialized 
training  programs,  the  problem  with  this 
approach  lies  In  the  fact  that  state  legis- 
latures are  not  likely  to  provide  funding 
for  programs  that  benefit  the  nation  as  a 
whole  more  than  any  individual  state  or 
community. 

"Clearly  there  are  too  many  problems  of 
national  scope  to  rely  upon  a  sudden  shift 
to  revenue  sharing  or  independent  state 
management,"  noted  Stanley  J.  Wenberg, 
vice  president  for  state  and  federal  relations 
tat  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  re- 
ceives approximately  73  percent  of  Its  re- 
search budget  from  federal  funds. 

"How  can  a  university  that  has  achieved 
tenth  or  eleventh  place  in  national  service — 
as  measured  by  Its  grant  record — malntam 
its  momentum,  its  staff,  its  potential  by 
having  all  Its  national  and  International  en- 
deavors placed  in  the  village  hall's  considera- 
tion of  competing  local  concerns?" 

Colleges  and  iinlversitles  object  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  Is  proposing  specific  cut- 
backs in  the  education  area  without  corre- 
sponding specificity  in  his  "education  reve- 
nue sharing"  proposal.  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  refused  to  request  funds  to  Implement 
the  Institutional  support  section  of  the  High- 
er Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

President's  proposals  unexpected 

The  need  for  widespread  mutual  under- 
standing of  local,  state  and  federal  responsi- 
bilities Is  the  key  problem  at  present,  uni- 
versity spokesmen  agree.  The  lack  of  under- 
standing is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many 
public  universities  had  already  developed 
their  requests  for  state  appropriations  for 
the  next  fiscal  period  prior  to  the  release  of 
the  Nixon  budget  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  proposed  reductions  in  federal  contribu- 
tions. 

"This  is  a  new  and  whoUy  unforeseen  de- 
velopment," noted  Iowa  State  University 
President  W.  Robert  Parks,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  NASULOC.  He  observed  that  many  of 
the  funds  for  land-grant  universities  have 
been  coming  to  Institutions  since  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

"These  are  not  'friU  funds.'  They  go 
straight  to  the  support  of  the  core  f\mc- 
tions  of  the  university  in  teaching,  research 
and  extension." 

Cutbaclcs  in  hasic  programs  devastating 

Even  before  the  threatened  federal  funds 
cut-off,  public  Institutions  across  the  coun- 
try were  facing  the  prospect  of  no  more  than 
"hold  the  line"  budgets.  For  most  colleges 
and  universities  there  is  little  change  of  re- 
placing federal  funds  from  other  sources. 
President  Parks  predicted  that  the  added  loss 
of  revenue  in  many  cases  will  result  \n  criti- 
cal cutbacks  in  basic  educational  programs 
and  services. 

"Public  higher  education  has  been  faced 
with  a  grave  financial  crisis  throughout  the 
last  four  years,  and  we  have  taken  drastic 
measures  to  cope  with  this  situation,"  noted 
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Willard  L.  Boyd,  president  of  the  UniTeralty 
of  Iowa.  "Against  that  background,  the  fed- 
eral cutback  is  devastating."  President  Boyd's 
Institution  will  lose  $9.6  million  in  federal 
support  of  educational  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  university  could  lose  up  to  $3.2 
million  in  student  loan  funds  and  tuition 
Income.  The  loss  in  tuition  income  is  baaed 
on  an  expected  decline  in  enrollment  if  stu- 
dent aid  funds  are  Inadequate  to  assist  many 
students  who  would  otherwise  enroll. 
Vniveraities  eaxLght  in  a  btutget  vise 

Testifying  before  the  California  State  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  President  Charles  J. 
Hitch  of  the  University  of  California  recom- 
mended that  a  special  session  of  the  state 
legislature  be  called  to  consider  the  impact 
of  the  reversal  in  federal  policy  and  what 
might  be  done  about  it. 

"As  matters  now  stand,  we  are  caught 
firmly  in  a  budget  vise  between  Washington 
and  Sacramento  and  the  federal  side  Is  tight- 
ening painfully,"  Hitch  told  the  legislators. 

The  university  head  noted  that  an  early 
estimate  of  an  $80  mUllon  loea  in  federal 
revenue  for  his  Institution  over  the  next  28 
months,  based  on  proposed  cuts  and  losses 
of  new  awards,  has  now  been  revised  upward 
to  well  over  $100  million  for  the  period. 

"And  that's  not  counting  the  additional 
$100  mUllon  we  expected  for  health  science 
construction,"  he  added.  "A  great  deal  of 
our  basic  research  wUl  be  affected,  as  wlU 
language  and  area  studies,  graduate  student 
support,  agrlctUture,  student  aid  and,  per- 
haps hardest  hit.  the  health  sciences." 

Hitch  noted  that  If  many  of  the  President's 
proposals  become  public  policy,  several  of 
the  university's  key  programs  wiU  be  elimi- 
nated, others  wiU  be  reduced  dramatically 
and  the  balance  wUl  have  to  be  reevaluated 
and  restructured. 

InatitutioTU  stand  to  lose  mUlions 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  System  has 
issued  a  detailed  table  of  estimated  expendi- 
tures from  federal  funds,  reflecting  the 
President's  budget  proposal.  The  analysis 
shows  that  the  system  could  lose  as  much  as 
$26  million  under  this  budget  in  1973-74. 
This  would  Include  $16.7  million  in  student 
aid  fxmds  and  $9.3  million  for  other  educa- 
tional programs.  The  Madison  campus  alone 
would  lose  $14  million  in  revenue. 

Other  state  and  land-grant  universities 
which  have  released  estimates  of  the  total 
amount  of  federal  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses (losses  for  capital  outlay  are  not  in- 
cluded) they  would  lose  under  the  new 
budget  proposals  and  the  amounts  of  the 
estimated  losses  include: 

University  of  Michigan,  $8  miUlon. 

University  of  Missouri.  $7.1  million. 

University  of  Illinois.  $5.6  mUllon. 

Iowa  State  University,  $4.5  mUlion. 

Rutgers  University.  $4.0  million. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  $3.6  mUlion. 

University  of  Tennessee,  $3.5  million. 

Auburn  University.  $3.3  mUllon. 

University  of  Maine,  $2  million. 

University  of  Oklahoma.  $2  mUlion. 

University  of  New  Hampshire.  $1.9  mUlion. 

Unverslty  of  Rhode  Island.  $1 .8  mlUlon. 

Montana  State  University,  $1.1  mUllon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are 
not  exactly  comparable  because  some  institu- 
tions did  not  try  to  Include  estimates  of 
losses  In  student  aid  funds  while  others  did. 

Institutional  reports  detail  the  impact  of 
cutbacks  in  specific  programs.  The  foUowlng 
analyses  relate  to  some  of  the  reductions  that 
WUl  have  the  most  serious  effect  on  coUege 
and  university  operations. 

Crippling  blow  to  health  seleneea 

The  severest  cuts  In  higher  education  fed- 
eral support  In  the  President's  scheme  of 
things  would  be  in  the  area  of  the  health 
sciences.  Universities  across  the  nation  wotUd 
loee  mlUlons  in  training  grants,  capitation 
grants  for  pharmacy,  niualng,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  podiatry,  allied  health 
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and  public  health  and  the  elimination  of 
regional  medical  programs. 

"I  find  it  very  disheartening  that  the  deep- 
est cuts  of  all  should  lie  In  the  health 
sciences,  for  I  thought  that  if  we  had  con- 
sensus anywhere  It  was  that  we  badly  need 
more  health  practitioners,"  stated  President 
Hitch. 

The  proliferation  of  university  programs 
and  enrollments  in  the  health  sciences  in  re- 
cent years  has  come  about  largely  because 
of  federal  budget  Incentives  based  on  the 
establishment  of  health-related  education  as 
a  high  federal  priority. 

Most  state  universities  which  have  set 
elaborate  plans  In  motion  for  an  expansion  in 
health  sciences  fields,  in  response  to  the 
national  need,  must  now  consider  reducing 
enrollments  and  the  variety  of  academic  of- 
ferings that  have  been  develc^>ed  to  meet 
modem-day  needs. 

Capitation  grants 
Capitation  grants,  which  are  grants  paid 
to  the  Institution  In  direct  prc^>ortlon  to  the 
number  of  students  enrolled,  have  become 
the  backbone  of  many  schools  and  depart- 
ments devoted  to  the  health  sciences.  The 
original  federal  intent  in  establishing  these 
grants  was  "to  provide  a  dependable  finan- 
cial base"  for  education  in  the  health  sci- 
ences. 

As  a  measure  of  Just  how  Important  these 
funds  are,  the  University  of  California  noted 
that  15  percent  of  the  Davis  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine School's  core  support  budget  and  40 
percent  of  the  San  Francisco  School  of  Nurs- 
ing's instruction  and  research  budget  come 
from  these  grants. 

The  University  of  Illinois  reports  that  loss 
of  capitation  grants  will  take  away  26  percent 
of  the  budget  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
with  "serious  and  compounded  Impact"  be- 
cause the  new  and  innovative  programs  are 
precisely  thoee  developed  and  sustained  by 
this  federal  source. 

StlU  another  example  of  the  effect  of  the 
loss  of  capitation  grants  Is  offered  by  Mich- 
igan State  University.  Its  School  of  Nursing 
would  lose  $56,600  If  the  grants  are  elimi- 
nated. Unless  the  funds  could  be  replaced 
from  other  sources,  this  could  result  in  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  student  enrollment 
and  a  loss  of  four  faculty  positions. 
Public  health  programs 
There  are  only  19  schools  of  public  health 
In  the  United  States  and  only  18  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine.  Almost  all  of  these  are 
located  at  major  state  universities  or  land- 
grant  colleges.  Yet  these  Institutions,  each  of 
which  must  serve  residents  of  several  states, 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  seri- 
ous reductions  in  both  staff  and  enrollment 
due  to  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  fed- 
eral support. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Administration's  proposals 
would  cause  the  elimination  of  29  of  60 
P.TJ!.  (fuUtime  equivalent)  faculty  in  the 
school  of  public  health,  as  well  as  trainee- 
ship  support  for  173  of  256  students. 

The  University  of  Michigan  reports  that 
its  School  of  Public  Health  faces  the  greatest 
potential  loss  of  federal  funds  during  1973-74 
of  all  of  the  university's  schools  and  col- 
leges. Myron  E.  Wegman,  dean  of  the  school, 
has  called  the  budget  reduction  especially 
harsh  because  since  1958  schools  of  public 
health  have  responded  to  the  Congressional 
mandate  to  expand  and  to  increase  health 
manpower  In  such  vital  fields  as  community 
mental  health,  environmental  control  and 
health  facilities  planning. 

At  Michigan,  the  budget  reduction  for  the 
School  of  Public  Health,  as  of  July  1,  1973, 
means  the  loes  of  support  for  more  than  36 
fulltlme  faculty  at  all  ranks.  It  also  means 
no  new  students  wUl  receive  federal  support. 
Dean  Wegman  comments:  "What  Is  even 
more  devastating  Is  the  shift  in  the  values 
of  our  government  and  nation  from  high 
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priority  public  health  problems  such  as  men- 
tal health,  poUution  and  health  care  plan- 
ning programs  designed  to  cut  the  escalating 
costs  of  health  care,  to  a  provincial  nine- 
teenth century  concept  of  letting  the  other 
feUow  do  it." 

Crisis  in  student  aid 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed 
that  "no  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  college  .  .  .  will  be  barred  by  lack  of 
money." 

Student  aid  has  received  the  highest  fed- 
eral budget  priority,  accounting  for  the  seven 
percent  overaU  increase  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation budget.  However,  the  Nixon  plan  for 
achieving  financial  access  for  all  students 
caUs  for  a  complete  restructuring  of  federal 
student  aid  programs  In  a  manner  that  cam- 
pus student  aid  officials  say  wiU  fail  to  ac- 
qomplish  his  desired  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  a  major  tug  of  war  is 
developing  between  the  chief  executive  and 
Congress  which  threatens  to  delay  the  pas- 
sage of  any  student  aid  appropriations  meas- 
ures for  fall,  1973. 

The  confrontation  is  developing  over  the 
President's  faUure  to  request  any  funds  for 
either  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
(NDSL)  program  or  the  Supplemental  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  (SOG)  program.  He  requested 
a  reduced  amount  for  the  CoUege  Work- 
Study  program.  This  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  which 
contain  the  requirement  that  the  three  ex- 
isting student  aid  programs  be  funded  at 
specified  levels  before  any  sums  are  appro- 
priated for  the  new  Nixon  program  of  Basic 
Opportunity  Grants  (BOG).  Under  this  pro- 
gram needy  students  are  eligible  for  up  to 
$1400  of  assistance  less  whatever  their  fami- 
Ues  may  "reasonably"  be  expected  to  contrib- 
ute, but  not  more  than  Qne-half  of  the  total 
costs,  including  board,  room,  tuition  and 
fees. 

Although  informed  sources  believe  that 
Congress  will  appropriate  money  for  existing 
programs  along  with  approving  the  requested 
$622  million  for  basic  grants,  the  President 
may  use  his  veto  power  to  delay  action.  And, 
it  this  falls,  he  could  continue  his  policy  of 
Impounding  funds  appropriated  for  purposes 
of  which  he  disapproves. 

Students  the  losers 

Whatever  the  end  result,  students  ai« 
bound  to  be  the  losers,  according  to  univer- 
sity financial  aid  officers.  UntU  the  final  de- 
cisions on  funding  federal  programs  have 
been  made,  universities  wUl  not  know  how 
much  money  they  wUl  have  available  for 
student  assistance  in  the  faU.  Many  Institu- 
tions are  already  late  in  making  their  tra- 
ditional announcements  of  aid  for  incoming 
freslimen.  A  number  of  financial  aid  offices 
are  predicting  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
start  informing  students  as  to  their  financial 
aid  package  untU  late  summer  and  perhaps 
not  until  after  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

"Students  are  In  danger  of  becoming  the 
unwUllng  victims  of  the  battle  between  the 
President  and  Congress  over  federal  support 
for  education,"  observed  Chancellor  Albert 
H.  Bowker  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  "The  debate  in  Washington  is  be- 
ginning to  have  an  Impact  on  the  Uves  of 
Berkeley  students.  The  uncertainties  about 
future  federal  grants  emd  loans,  the  reduction 
of  research  opportunities  and  the  rising  cost 
of  education  may  force  many  to  consider 
ending  their  studies." 

Problems  toith  BOG  program 

Problems  In  implementing  the  new  BOO 
program,  about  which  there  are  still  many 
unanswered  questions,  make  the  fall,  1973 
start-up  date  extremely  tight.  Before  the 
program  can  be  put  into  effect,  universities 
must  conduct  analyses  of  famUy  contribu- 
tion for  each  qualified  student.  At  present 
uniform  national  standards  for  determining 
distribution  of  BOO  funds  on  an  equitable 
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basis  throughout  the  country  have  not  yet 
been  released,  and  standardized  family  con- 
tribution forms  are  still  In  the  planning 
stage. 

0nlTerBltles  have  estimated  that  under  the 
BOO  program  there  will  be  money  available 
for  more  students  but  in  smaller  amounts. 
The  result  wUl  be  greater  pressure  on  state 
and  university  funds,  since  no  student  may 
cover  more  than  half  his  educational  costs 
from  federal  sources. 

Michigan  State  University,  which  has  one 
of  the  most  extensive  programs  of  student 
financial  aid  of  any  university  In  the  nation, 
has  conducted  a  study  that  shows  that  some 
of  Its  students  who  are  currently  receiving 
SOG's  will  receive  less  under  BOG,  and  some 
will  receive  no  grant  at  all.  The  latter  Is  due, 
according  to  the  university,  to  ( 1 )  the  treat- 
ment of  family  assets  and  (2)  the  manner 
in  which  Social  Security  and  Veterans  Bene- 
fits are  handled. 

"If  It  becomes  necessary  to  place  the  reduc- 
tion formulas  Into  effect,  practically  all  stu- 
dents now  receiving  SOG's  would  receive  less 
grant  money  next  year  than  this  year."  a 
university  spokesman  reported. 

This  university,  along  with  numerous 
others  throughout  the  country.  Is  calling  for 
the  continuation  of  the  SEOO  program  as 
a  companion  to  the  BOG  program  to  correct 
inequities  and  to  guard  against  the  adverse 
effects  of  inadequate  fiuidlng  of  BOO  until 
the  new  program  can  be  properly  funded  and 
pbased-ln. 

Loan  programa 

Campus  spokesmen  also  are  fearful  of  the 
Intended  shift  from  the  government-subsi- 
dized NDSL  program  to  emphasis  on  pri- 
vately financed  loans  guaranteed  by  a  new 
federal  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association. 
A  report  on  the  student  aid  situation  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  noted  that  graduate 
students  wlU  be  especially  adversely  affected 
by  this  shift  because  "experience  shows  that 
the  mobile  graduate  student  has  trouble 
finding  a  bank  to  make  such  a  loan." 

According  to  other  university  reports,  all 
students  have  experienced  difficulty  In  get- 
ting private  loans  In  recent  years  because  oif 
the  reluctance  of  lending  institutions  to  tie 
up  more  funds  for  this  purpose.  With  the 
prime  interest  rate  going  up — and  likely  to 
keep  doing  ao — student  loans  are  not  profit- 
able investments  for  most  banks. 

Tiin  University  of  Rhode  Island  estimates 
that  under  the  Nixon  program  at  least  1,000 
of  Its  students  who  formerly  could  have 
qualified  for  the  NDSL  program  would  have 
to  borrow  from  banks  In  order  to  stay  in 
coUege.  Prom  36  to  40  percent  of  the  unl- 
verelty's  needy  students  already  are  borrow- 
ing I'rom  banks  In  order  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  college  and  there  Is  no  Indication 
from  loan  institutions  that  they  will  be  able 
to  Increase  support  actUrty  to  help  addi- 
tional students. 


LAWRENCE  M.  CARINO 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jxdy  30,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Law- 
rence M.  Carlno  recently  stepped  down 
after  a  1-year  term  as  chairman  of  the 
Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  board's  annual 
meeting,  he  reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
past  year  and  outlined  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  chamber  and 
Detroit. 

Unlike  the  forecasters  of  doom  and 
gloom  who  seem  to  delight  In  their  pessi- 
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miatlc  warnings,  Mr.  Carlno  looks  to  the 
future  with  hope.  More  important,  he  and 
the  chamber  are  dedicated  to  working 
for  that  f uttire  in  sharp  contrast  to  roany 
who  are  quick  to  criticise,  but  are  short 
on  solutions.  This  takes  hard  work  and 
long  hours  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  shown  itself  willing  to  deliver 
the  necessary  effort  when  called  upon. 

Whether  it  is  counseling  small  busi- 
nessmen, attracting  new  Industry,  and 
more  Jobs  to  cut  unemployment  or  par- 
ticipating In  the  revltallzatlon  of  down- 
town Detroit,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
has  been  at  the  forefront.  Mr.  Carlno  in- 
itiated or  assisted  these  and  many  other 
community-oriented  projects  within  the 
past  year  and  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  people  of 
Detroit  in  offering  him  my  congratula- 
tions. 

From  his  imique  vantage  point  as  a 
successful  businessman  and  acknowl- 
edged civic  leader,  he  has  been  able  to 
draw  conclusions  and  offer  proposals  that 
have  value  not  only  for  Detroit  but  the 
country  as  well.  Therefore,  I  include  the 
following  speech  which  was  printed  in  the 
Detrolter  Business  News  in  the  Rxcoro 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
STATUcurr  bt  IiAWsxnck  M.  Casimo 

I  approach  with  mixed  emotions  these  last 
few  official  acts — including  the  delivery  of 
some  comments  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion— of  the  twelve  months  it  has  been  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
your  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors. 

I  will  remember  this  past  year  as  one  of 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  serve  the  com- 
munity which  aU  of  us  .  .  .  beyond  our  own 
personal  and  business  pursuits  .  .  .  must  re- 
gard as  more  than  worthy  of  our  best  and 
dedicated  efforts. 

My  tenure  as  chairman  . . .  and  how  rapidly 
It  has  passed  I  .  .  .  also  wiU  be  recalled  In 
terms  of  my  high  and  growing  regard  for 
those  individuals  with  whom  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work.  Our  Chamber  .  .  .  and.  In 
fact,  out  entire  community  as  Greater  De- 
trolters  .  .  .  may  be  Justly  proud  and  con- 
fident of  the  caliber  of  pe<:^le  pledged  to  the 
well-being  and  betterment  of  Southeastern 
Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  touch  very  briefly  on  some 
of  the  Chamber's  many  accomplishments 
during  my  period  of  concentrated  Involve- 
ment. Equally  Important,  I  believe,  are  what 
I  see  as  some  of  our  most  crucial  and  press- 
ing obligations  ...  as  individuals  and  as  an 
organization  ...  in  months  just  ahead. 

Among  the  very  many  meetings  and  plan- 
ning sessions  in  which  I  have  found  myself 
Involved.  I  chalk  up  as  among  the  most  mean- 
ingful a  meeting  one  Saturday  morning  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  That  was  when  about 
half  of  the  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors  and 
several  other  key  leadership  people  gathered 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  underglrdlng 
the  economic  revltallzatlon  of  Detroit.  Out  of 
that  meeting  came  what  I  viewed  .  .  .  and 
stUl  view  ...  as  a  series  of  truly  fateful  and 
far-reaching  discussions  with  the  idealistic 
yet  Intensely  practical  leadership  of  Detroit 
Renaissance,  followed  by  the  Chamber's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  major  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  all-Important  mission  of  helping  re- 
store the  brilliance  of  our  city's  once-shln- 
Ing  image.  Despite  the  serloiis  tarnishing 
which  that  image  has  imdergone  in  recent 
years — ^both  Justly  and  most  unjustly — the 
return  to  Its  full  luster  is  not  only  possible, 
but  Imperative  If  much  else  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Image-making,  In  this  case,  must  be  far 
more  than  cosmetic.  It  must  refiect  a  funda- 
mental soundness  of  resources  and  planning 
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It  must  be  based  on  not  just  a  local  convic- 
tion, but  a  demonstrable  fact  that  business 
and  commerce  in  Detroit  are  not  merely  vi- 
able, but  tlirtvlng,  fully  ready  and  capable 
in  meeting  intense  competition  from  around 
the  nation  and.  Increasingly,  from  around  the 
world.  Of  paramount  Importance  In  this  ef- 
fort, of  course,  is  the  preservation  and  crea- 
tion of  Jobs.  But  most  fundamentally,  it  in- 
volves the  retention  and  the  attraction  of 
business  and  industry,  the  maintenance  of 
Detroit's  once  virtually  iinchaUenged  posi- 
tion of  commercial  health,  ezceUence  and 
creativity. 

Though  there  undenUbly  has  been  sUppage 
in  this  area,  it  has  not  been  as  severe  as 
sometimes  pictured.  Though  Detroit  has  lost 
economic  ground  over  the  past  decade,  it  can 
be  reclaimed.  Though  we  have  suffered  per- 
haps more  than  our  share  of  urban  Ills,  they 
manifestly  have  not  been  fatal. 

In  our  programs  to  Implement  such  posi- 
tive views,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  Chamber  s 
lead  .  .  .  under  the  capable  direction  of  Bob 
Hastings  .  .  .  m  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
both  government  and  union  leaders  the  need 
for  a  coalition  effort  by  business,  government 
and  ^bor  to  re-create  the  economic  climate 
necebary  to  stlmuUte  Job  development.  To  a 
large  degree,  I  think,  we  have  been  success- 
ful In  stimulating  such  action — which  Is.  at 
Its  heart,  simply  a  matter  of  reordering  some 
people's  priorities. 

I  also  want  to  single  out  the  good  work  of 
our  President's  Club  iinder  the  direction  of 
Charlie  Chestnutt.  so  largely  responsible  for 
the  greatest  membership  building  year  in  the 
history  of  this  organization.  We  now  stand 
at  an  all-time  high  of  43-hundred  member 
firms  with  an  assigned  membership  of  more 
than  7,000  Individuals  throughout  the  re- 
gion. 

In  the  limited  time  avaiUble,  it  u  Un- 
posslble  for  me  to  adequately  credit  all  who 
have,  through  volunteer  service  on  our  vari- 
ous committees  and  staff,  furthered  the 
Chamber's  many  action  programs. 

I  must,  however,  mention  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time — ^flve  years  In  the  achieving,  and  al- 
most entirely  through  the  InltUtlve  and 
effort  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  .  .  .  and  not  a  few  other 
notable  accomplishments  .  .  .  came  through 
our  vastly  improved  leglsUtlve  liaison,  for 
which  our  Government  Relations  Division 
and  Gordon  Traye,  our  man  in  Lansing,  de- 
serve abundant  credit  and  steadfast  support. 
In  addition,  I  would  note  with  no  small 
satUfactlon  the  adjustments  in  the  Gover- 
nor's $380  mlUlon  dollar  tax  reduction  pack- 
age, with  that  portion  so  vital  to  busmess 
amounting  to  same  $45  million  dollars  each 
year  over  the  next  two  years. 

In  the  vital  and  already-mentioned  area  of 
Image-rebuUdlng,  o\ir  newly  created  Com- 
munication Division  merits  considerable 
praise,  with  chief  attention  due  our  much- 
acclaimed  new  monthly  magazine,  the  De- 
trolter. It  fills  a  long-felt  need  m  our  city 
and.  I'm  sure,  wUl  go  on  to  exceed  the  Impres- 
sive heights  already  reached  In  only  two  Is- 
sues. In  the  communications  field,  the  new 
semi-monthly  Detrolter  Business  News  also 
promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  and  prac- 
tical use,  as  does  the  Chamber's  advertising 
and  PR  contract  with  nationally  respected 
Carl  Byolr  &  Associates. 

Also  demanding  all-too-brlef  mention  are 
the  work  by  our  Transportation  Department 
which  led  the  way  to  downward  adjustments 
In  North  Atlantic  air  cargo  rates  effective  In 
Detroit  .  .  .  the  Chamber's  major  role  in 
securing  for  Detroit  the  federal  IRS  and  Mc- 
Namara  buildings  and  In  recently  announced 
state  plans  to  purchase  Executive  Plaza  .  .  . 
the  Chamber's  Job  Centers.  In  the  past  year 
Interviewing  more  than  16.000  applicants  and 
placing  nearly  2.000  .  .  .  our  Small  Business 
Advisory  Department,  counseling  124  small 
businesses,  bringing  11  into  being,  creating 
43  new  jobs  and  saving  49  others  .  .  .  and,  of 
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course,  the  Chamber's  Project  Pride  '73  cam- 
paign— good  for  the  Chamber  from  a  grass- 
roots community  relations  point  of  view  and. 
most  Important  of  all,  good  for  a  cleaner, 
more  livable  city. 

It  Is  now  pass^  .  .  .  but  still  very  much 
to  the  point  ...  to  press  the  fact  that  our 
system — the  business  and  Industrial  estab- 
lishment of  which  we're  all  very  much  a 
part — has  been  and  continues  under  vicious, 
unprecedented,  and  mostly  unjustified  at- 
tack. As  Henry  Hazlltt  has  written:  "Ignor- 
ance, shortsightedness,  envy.  Impatience, 
good  Intentions,  and  Utopian  Idealism  have 
combined  to  engender  an  endless  barrage  of 
charges  against  free  enterprise.  And  the  re- 
turn fire.  If  free  enterprise  Is  to  be  preserved, 
must  also  be  endless."  The  return  fire,  I 
would  further  submit,  can  best  come  from 
businessmen  speaking  with  a  concerted  voice, 
with  that  kind  of  forceful  voice  coming  most 
convincingly  .  .  .  almost  exclusively  .  .  .  when 
orchestrated  by  such  organizations  as  your 
Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

What  can  we  do  about  the  criticism — and, 
more  importantly,  about  the  restrictive  laws 
and  regulations  to  which  the  criticism  in- 
evitably leads?  What  we  must  do  Is  take  our 
case  .  .  .  m  Increasingly  urgent  terms  ...  to 
the  public.  Just  as  the  other  side  has  done. 
Fortunately,  the  people  of  America  have  a 
long  history  of  responding  favorably  to  the 
truth,  and  It's  about  time  they  heard  the 
truth  about  the  opponents  of  private  Indus- 
try. 

We  must  show  our  fellow  Americans  that 
what  they  have  been  getting  from  what  has 
been  called  the  Disaster  Lobby  Is  a  mixture  of 
fiction  and  exaggeration  .  .  .  that  our  en- 
vironment la  getting  cleaner  and  healthier  all 
the  time,  not  dirtier,  as  they  have  been  told 
. . .  that  our  free  enterprise  system  has  In  fact 
made  this  nation  the  envy  of  the  world  and 
that.  If  the  system  Is  overturned  or  sys- 
tematically strangled  to  death,  our  living 
standard  will  be  the  first  casualty. 

We've  got  to  show  the  people  of  America 
.  .  .  and  with  this  Chamber  one  of  the  best 
vehicles  I  know  .  .  .  that  if  they  permit  the 
government  to  take  over  industrial  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  their  own  freedom  will 
disappear  .  .  .  their  freedom  In  an  open 
market  to  buy  the  products  they  want.  In  the 
sizes  and  colors  they  want  them,  at  a  price 
they  are  willing  to  pay. 

The  Big  Lie  about  our  system  has,  of 
oovu"se.  been  promulgated  and  spread  by  the 
professional  and  so-often  self -aggrandizing 
eonsumerlsts,  as  If  all  of  us  weren't  consum- 
ers. And  let  the  people  of  America  be  warned 
that  on  the  day  the  professional  consumer 
propagandists  .  .  .  the  Ralph  Naders  .  .  .  de- 
termine what  shall  be  made  and  sold  in  this 
country,  the  people  of  America  had  better 
learn  to  Uke  the  things  Ralph  Nader  likes 
. . .  because  that's  all  they'll  be  able  to  get. 

It  Is  organizations  such  as.  preeminently, 
yoiu-  Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  can  help  the  beleaguered  business 
community  find  Its  voice  and,  even  more  Im- 
portant, properly  use  It.  It  can  help  correct 
a  ridiculous,  really  tragic  situation  which 
University  of  London  economist  P.  T.  Bauer 
descrllied  in  these  words: 

"Our  market  system  delivers  the  goods  peo- 
ple want,  but  Its  supporters  cannot  explain 
why  or  how. 

"Other  systems,  generally  socialist,  do  not 
deliver  the  goods,  but  their  supporters  read- 
ily explain  why  they  do  not,  cannot,  or  should 
not  do  so. 

"Our  system  is  long  on  desired  goods  and 
short  on  effective  arguments. 

"Other  systems  are  short  on  desired  goods 
but  long  on  successful  argiunents." 

It's  a  situation,  as  I  said,  that  is  as  ridic- 
ulous as  It  is  tragic,  and  It  renders  the 
Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce  .  .  . 
and  organizations  like  It  across  the  coun- 
try ..  .  never  more  important  than  they  are 
today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Chamber,  of  course,  can  be  no  more 
effective  than  Its  Individual  member  busi- 
nesses are  enthusiastic  In  their  support.  AU 
of  the  new  actlvites  I  mentioned  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  .  .  .  and  the  other  pro-business, 
pro-free  enterprise,  pro-America  programs 
still  on  the  drawing  boards  .  .  .  represent  in- 
creased dollar  needs  for  the  Chamber,  needs 
to  which  many  of  you  already  have  graciously 
responded  by  Increasing  your  dues  Invest- 
ment. 

In  my  concluding  words  as  your  Chair- 
man, let  me  reemphaslze  my  heartfelt  con- 
viction that  the  attack  on  the  world's  great- 
est, most  creative,  and  yet  most  compassion- 
ate economic  system  demands  the  biBst  that 
Is  In  us  by  way  of  response.  And  that.  In 
short,  demands  continued  support  of  this 
Chamber  and,  hopefully,  a  reexamination  of 
that  support  with  an  eye  to  judging  whether 
it  really  has  been  enough. 

For,  putting  it  mildly,  the  duty  of  de- 
fending oiu-  system  does  not  fall  exclusively 
on  professional  economists.  It  falls  upon 
each  of  us  who  realizes  the  untold  benefits 
of  free  enterprise,  and  the  very  real  threat 
of  its  destruction,  to  expotmd  his  convictions 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  Infiuence  .  .  . 
and  to  support  other,  stronger  voices  ex- 
pounding like  convictions.  And  our  strongest 
most  united  voice  ...  as  I  have  said  ...  is 
embodied  in  the  organization  which  has 
brought  us  together  tonight.  The  opportu- 
nity we  mutually  and  capably  face  .  .  .  with 
the  Chamber  as  our  spokesman  ...  Is  fully 
as  great  as  the  challenge. 

ni  close  now  by  expressing  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  Board  of  Directors  seated 
before  you  for  having  elected  me  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  past  year  and  the  tremendous  ex- 
perience which  those  duties  constituted. 
And  I  thank  Innumerable  others  for  being  so 
responsive  and  cooperative  in  assisting  me 
when  you  were  asked.  Further,  I  commend 
the  leadership  experience  to  those  who  have 
never  really  known  It.  Working  through  the 
Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce,  you 
will  come  to  know  the  power  for  good  engen- 
dered by  the  spirit  of  men  and  women  work- 
ing together  for  the  things  in  which  they 
trtily  believe. 
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ENEROY  CRISIS  PREDICTED  IN  1960 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
have  become  the  practice  of  many,  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  to  blame  the  Na- 
tion's oil  producers  for  the  current 
energy  crisis.  These  same  persons  seem 
blind  to  the  fact  that  for  years  the  more 
farslghted  spokesmen  for  the  oil  indus- 
try have  been  sounding  an  alarm  that 
has  been  largely  ignored. 

One  such  knowledgeable  spokesman  Is 
Michael  T.  Halbouty  of  Houston,  a  well 
respected  consulting  geologist  and  inde- 
pendent oil  operator.  As  far  back  as  1960. 
Mr.  Halbouty  made  some  startling  pre- 
dictions relative  to  the  Nation's  energy 
outlook. 

Recently  the  Houston  Chronicle  pub- 
lished portions  of  a  speech  he  presented 
before  the  American  Association  of  Pe- 
troleum Geologists  on  November  3.  1960. 
Because  of  the  haunting  accuracy  of  his 
remarks,  and  their  timeliness,  I  submit 
the  article  for  the  Record  at  this  point. 


(From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Jidy  IS,  1973] 
HAi.BonTT  Can  Now  Sat:   "I  Tou>  Yon  So" 
r  Back  in  1960 

(By  Max  B.  Skelton) 

Michael  T.  Halbouty  made  two  predictions 
durmg  a  1960  speech  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Houston  consulting  geologist  and  In- 
dependent oU  operator  said  an  energy  crisis 
would  develop  by  1975  unless  domestic  ex- 
plorations for  new  oil  and  gas  reserves  In- 
creased sharply. 

He  also  predicted  consumers  woiUd  Ignore 
such  warnings  untu  actually  facing  shortages 
and  would  then  blame  the  petroleum 
industry. 

ahead  or  TIMK 

Shortages  have  developed  well  ahead  of 
1975  and  there  have  been  many  charges  that 
oU  companies  have  conspired  to  contrive  the 
crisis. 

And  Halbouty  has  been  receiving  requests 
for  copies  of  the  speech  he  made  on  Nov.  3, 
1960. 

"It  is  rather  fantastic  when  you  look  at 
today's  situation  and  at  what  was  said  more 
than  12  years  ago,"  says  Halbouty.  who  was 
the  1966-67  president  of  the  American  Assn. 
of  Petroleiun  Geologists,  the  world's  largest 
group  of  earth  scientists. 

The  Los  Angeles  speech  was  made  at  a  time 
the  United  States  had  a  surplus  of  oU.  Do- 
mestic crude  oil  productive  capacity  was  in 
excess  of  9.7  mUllon  barrels  a  day  but  actual 
production  was  only  7  mUllon.  Oil  Imports 
were  approaching  2  million  barrels  a  day 
despite  a  mandatory  control  program  that 
was  then  less  than  two  years  old. 

TWO    MAIN    POINTS 

Halbouty's  speech  emphasized  two  points. 
First,  the  surplus  conditions  were  discourag- 
ing exploration  for  new  domestic  reserves. 
Second,  long  range  forecasts  indicated  spiral- 
Ing  demand  within  a  decade  not  only  would 
eliminate  the  Idle  productive  capacity  but 
would  require  the  discovery  of  tremendous 
new  reserves. 

Halbouty's  concern  was  underscored  by  the 
fact  only  46,000  domestic  weUs  were  drilled 
in  1960  compared  with  a  record  58,000  In 
1956. 

Speaking  before  the  Pacific  section  of  the 
association  he  later  headed,  Halbouty  said  he 
believed  the  nation  was  reaching  toward  a 
severe  economic  crisis  "as  well  as  an  imposi- 
tion on  our  national  security  by  our  not  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  Increase  our  do- 
mestic production  now."  He  said  the  Impact 
of  an  energy  shortage  would  be  abscdutely 
disastrous. 

"Unless  there  Is  an  appreciable  and  sus- 
tained turnaround  in  our  exploratory  activi- 
ties, I  can  safely  predict  that  between  now 
and  1975  we  will  have  an  energy  crisis  In  this 
country  which  will  cause  repercussions 
throughout  the  width  and  breath  of  this 
great  nation  of  ours  like  a  devastating  earth- 
quake." 

There  have  been  hopeful  signs  In  recent 
months  but  the  end  of  the  drilling  slump  Is 
not  yet  In  sight.  Only  28,771  wells  were  com- 
pleted m  1972  and  only  27,300  In  1971. 

APATHT   DKCBIED 

"It  Is  appalling  to  me  that  the  American 
people  can  be  so  apathetic  to  what  Is  so 
obvious  to  some  of  us  in  the  Industry," 
Halbouty  said  in  1960. 

"They  are  not  experiencing  shortages  now 
and  evidently  they  care  less  what  will  happen 
In  the  future.  Some  of  these  days  the  short- 
age will  catch  up  with  us  and  then  the  people 
wUl  say  'The  Industry  Is  to  blame,  why 
weren't  we  told?'  Well.  I  am  telling  them 
now." 

Prior  to  making  his  predictions.  Halbouty 
said  an  economist  of  note  had  said  that  an 
additional  52  bUlion  barrels  of  domestic  oU 
would  have  to  be  discovered  In  10  years  to 
permit  the  nation  to  enter  the  1970s  with 
the  same  reserves  ratio  that  existed  in  1900. 
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Industry  reports  Indicate  only  26.1  billion 
barrels  of  new  crude  oil  reserves,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  were  discovered  In  1961-1970  but 
that  actual  production  exceeded  28  billion. 

NATDBAL    GAS    DEMAND 

Halbouty  also  quoted  a  natural  gas  au- 
thority as  forecasting  demand  would  nearly 
double  within  10  years  and  that  this  and 
retention  of  the  reserves  ratio  would  require 
the  drilling  of  925,000  wells  and  the  discovery 
of  305  trillion  cubic  feet  of  new  gas  in 
the  19608. 

Between  1961  and  1970,  natural  gas  demand 
Increased  from  13  to  21  trillion  cubic  feet 
a  year.  The  371,033  wells  drilled  dxiring  that 
period  discovered  197.9  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
new  reserves  but  actual  production  exceeded 
170  trlUion. 


SOME  FARMWORKERS  PEAR 
"CHAVEZ" 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  most  people  who  do 
not  live  or  work  near  the  row  crop  farms 
of  America  do  not  have  sufBcient  in- 
formation to  imderstand  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  farmworker  in  California. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  Members  of 
the  congressional  committees  to  hold 
hearings  in  the  field,  in  California,  where 
the   woricers    are,    where    the    problem 

CTtiStS. 

We  who  sit  several  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  air-conditioned  offices,  and  may 
never  have  seen  lettuce  or  grapes  grow 
or  workers  cut  lettuce  or  pick  grapes, 
cannot  understand  the  problems. 

Until  hearings  are  held  in  the  farm 
area,  we  must  rely  on  the  observations 
from  the  fields. 

Mary  K.  Shell,  of  the  Capitol  News 
Service  of  California  has  told  a  story 
that  is  seldom  imderstood  but  needs  to 
be  told.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
facts  of  the  farm  labor  disputes  in  Cali- 
fornia should  read  the  report. 

National  farm  labor  legislation  is 
urgently  needed  now.  I  insert  the  article 
from  the  Paso  Robles  Daily  Press  at  this 
place  in  the  Record  : 

Farmworkers   Fear   Chavez;    Now   Tell   of 
UPW  "Blackmail" 
(By  Mary  K.  Shell) 

A  few  months  ago  they  were  covered  under 
a  United  Farm  Workers  Union  contract.  But 
no  longer  and  they're  free  to  talk  to  tell 
what  It  was  like. 

UFW  Is  supposd  to  be  a  champion  of  the 
farm  workers,  but  a  group  of  Chicano  farm 
workers  here  tell  quite  a  different  story  a 
story  of  three  years  of  Intimidation  and  op- 
pression under  UFW  of  discrimination,  or 
threats  and  shakedowns  by  union  hiring  hall 
bosses. 

These  workers  are  amoung  the  several 
thousand  (more  than  8,000  to  date)  Cali- 
fornia farm  workers  who  are  now  working 
under  a  Teamster's  contract. 

UFW  head,  Cesar  Chavez  claims  they  are 
"sweetheart"  contracts  a  deal  between  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  the  growers.  The  grow- 
ers, however,  insist  a  majority  of  their  work- 
ers voluntarily  signed  petitions  asking  for 
Teamster  representation. 

The  farm  workers  Interviewed  here  verify 
this  contention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  hearing  the  workers  describe  the 
UFW  hiring  hall  operation,  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  another  union.  In  this  instance, 
the  Teamsters,  has  been  successful  In  gain- 
ing support  from  the  people  who  harvest 
California's  crops.  AU  but  two  growers  in  the 
Coachella  Valley  and  19  growers  in  Kern  and 
Tulare  counties  signed  with  the  Teamsters 
when  their  UFW  contracts  expired  in  April. 

Nearly  all  the  growers  in  the  Delano  area 
(where  Chavez  launched  his  crusade  eight 
years  ago)  are  also  expected  to  sign  with  the 
Teamsters  when  their  UFW  agreements  ter- 
minate later  this  month. 

Meanwhile  Chavez  and  UFW  are  acting  like 
a  rejected  suitor  who  refuses  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  affair  Is  over.  In  spite  of  the 
signed  petitions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  nearly 
aU  the  workers  are  busily  working  in  the 
fields,  Chavez  is  still  tr3ring  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  workers  are  "on  strike"  and 
he  Is  caUing  for  a  boycott  of  Teamster  har- 
vested grapes. 

The  Teamsters,  armed  with  years  of  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  union  organizing,  walked 
Into  fertile  territory  when  they  kicked  up 
the  dust  of  California  farmlands.  The  work- 
ers were  like  overripe  plums  faUing  into  their 
outstretched  hands. 

The  Chicano  farm  workers  interviewed  talk 
bitterly  about  the  three  years  xinder  Chavez 
and  UFW.  First,  they  complained  they  had 
no  voice  at  all  in  the  signing  of  the  T7FW 
contracts  on  1970. 

As  one  worker  put  it,  "They  (the  growers) 
told  us  we  would  have  to  Join  Chavez  If  we 
wanted  a  Job."  Resentment  has  been  fester- 
ing ever  since. 

Under  the  UFW  contracts  once  Independ- 
ent workers  were  forced  into  a  position  of 
being  totally  dependent  upon  the  union  hir- 
ing hall  bosses  for  their  job  assignments. 

First  they  needed  a  "dispatch  card"  from 
the  union.  But  before  they  were  given  a  "dis- 
patch card"  they  had  to  pay  up  their  union 
dues. 

One  worker  complained  he  had  to  pay  two 
years'  dues  for  his  wife  who  had  been  sick 
before  she  was  eligible  for  a  "dispatch  card." 
It  cost  more  thtm  $100. 

And,  they  also  complained  about  UFW 
playing  favorites.  Some  of  the  workers  would 
be  given  first  opportunity  to  work  when  a 
call  came  In,  regardless  of  another  worker's 
seniority  with  a  particular  grower. 

A  woman  who  has  worked  for  16  years  in 
Kern  County  grape  vineyards  described  it 
like  this:  "They  (the  hiring  hall  bosses) 
would  tell  us,  'we'll  give  you  a  dispatch  card 
when  we  feel  like  giving  you  one.  You  can  get 
down  on  your  knees  and  beg  for  a  dispatch 
card'." 

Another  woman  said  sometimes  certain 
workers  would  be  forced  to  wait  three  or  four 
days  for  a  dispatch  card. 

Others  had  better  luck.  The  same  woman 
worker  said,  "Some  people  go  there  and  they 
pay  through  the  back  door  and  they  get 
sometimes  40  dispatches.  See,  they're  black- 
mailing the  people." 

She  said  the  people  working  for  UFW  in 
the  hiring  hall  complained  they  were  making 
only  $5  a  day  and  they  needed  help  to  pay 
their  biUs. 

"So  they  say,  'you  give  me  a  hand  and  I'll 
give  you  a  dispatch'." 

UFW's  hiring  hall  operations — the  inter- 
vention of  the  union  in  many  long-standing 
relationships  between  the  workers  and  the 
growers  Is  most  often  cited  as  the  reason  for 
the  growing  antl-Cbavez  feeling. 

Many  of  the  workers  had  been  employed 
by  the  same  grower  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
was  a  direct  relationship.  The  worker  asked 
for  a  job  and  was  hired  by  the  grower. 

UFW  coming  between  the  two  without  the 
worker's  consent  was  a  source  of  constant 
irritation.  No  longer  could  the  worker  seek 
his  own  employment.  Instead,  he  was  forced 
to  wait  bis  turn  at  the  hiring  hall,  no  matter 
bow  experienced  he  or  she  might  be. 
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EUROPEAN  REACTION  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  SUMMIT 
AND  POSSIBLE  UNILATERAL  U.S. 
TROOP  REDUCTIONS  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
days  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
point  out  some  of  the  possible  dangers 
which  would  result  if  we  unilaterally 
withdrew  our  troops  from  overseas.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  television  program,  "Meet 
the  Press".  British  Prime  Minister  Heath 
also  warned  of  the  dangers  our  pulling 
out  of  Europe  would  produce.  I  am  en- 
closing an  article  explaining  his  position. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  who 
will  be  discussing  this  question  of  troop 
withdrawal  shortly,  I  am  also  inserting 
other  articles  which  discuss  the  fears  of 
Prance  that  the  superpowers  might  reach 
an  Eiccord  to  the  detriment  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  This  is  a  fear  which  would  be 
compounded  if  we  decided  to  reduce  our 
troop  strength  in  Europe  without  prior 
consultation  with  our  allies.  And  finally, 
I  am  inserting  an  article  by  the  British 
Lord  Chalfont,  a  former  Minister  of  State 
In  the  Commonwealth  Office.  Lord  Chal- 
font refutes  the  idea  that  the  threat  to 
Western  Europe  has  declined  and  consid- 
ers it  a  notion  of  childlike  simplicity. 

I  think  these  articles  raise  questions 
which  demand  our  consideration  in  the 
upcoming  debate  and  I  believe  further 
that  they  illustrate,  yet  again,  why  it 
would  be  detrimental  for  us  to  unilater- 
ally reduce  our  troop  strength  at  the 
present  time. 

The  articles  follow : 

(From  the  London  Times,  Feb.  5,  1973] 
OVERSZAS — Ms.  Hkath  Warns  Unitd  States 

ON    THE    Dangers    of    Pullino    Out    or 

Europe 

Mr.  Heath  has  told  Americana  that  a  good 
many  countries  in  Europe  might  start  mak- 
ing a  deal  with  the  Russians  if  the  United 
States  withdrew  most  of  its  troops  from  Eu- 
rope. 

Appesiring  In  a  nationally  televised  inter- 
view broadcast  today,  Mr.  Heath  refused  to 
name  the  European  countries  he  had  in  mind, 
but  said  Britain  would  not  be  among  those 
giving  way  to  Russian  political  pressures. 
"That  Is  not  our  history."  he  said.  "It  is  not 
our  approach." 

Mr.  Heath  mentioned,  in  a  separate  con- 
text, that  It  remained  his  policy  to  maintain 
the  British  nuclear  deterrent.  Amid  strong 
indications  here  that  bringing  Britain's  force 
up  to  date  was  now  a  live  issue,  he  said  he 
would  not  "discuss  particular  weapons  at 
this  stage,  because  we  are  not  at  the  point 
of  making  decisions." 

Mr.  Heath  chose  deliberately  not  to  evade 
dlsc\i8slon  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  American 
withdrawal,  even  though  there  is  not  the 
slightest  Indication  that  the  topic,  in  terms 
of  reducing  American  strength  in  Europe  to 
a  token  force,  had  come  up  in  his  two  days 
of  talks  with  President  Nixon. 

The  topic  is  a  real  one  in  Congress,  how- 
ever. A  few  hours  after  Mr.  Heath  left  yes- 
terday. Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  major- 
ity leader,  who  had  met  Mr.  Heath  at  the 
private  meeting  of  the  Senate  foreign  rela- 
tions committee,  again  raised  his  challenge. 
He  propoeed  halving  what  he  called  the  300,- 
OOO-strong  American  force  in  Europe  over  the 
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next  five  yeara,  to  reduce  It  to  a  "leaner, 
better,  more  effective  fighting  force".  Tot 
good  meaaure,  Mr.  Mansfield  threw  in  a  de- 
mand for  an  end  to  all  American  foreign  aid 
round  the  world. 

In  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's 
Meet  the  Press  programme  a  questioner  men- 
tioned congressional  opinion  in  asking  Mr. 
Heath  to  give  good  reasons  for  keeping  more 
than  a  token  American  force  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Heath  said  that  Europe  had  been  and 
remained  a  vital  interest  to  the  United  States. 
He  could  not  agree  that  a  token  force  would 
aerve  those  interests.  The  Soviet  Union,  he 
said,  would  be  unlikely  to  regard  "a  symbolic 
force  as  really  having  any  meaning  at  all." 

Americans  were  entitled  to  ask  Eur(^>ean8 
to  maintain  balanced  orthodox  forces.  He 
recognized  that  as  Europe  became  more  pros- 
perous, it  would  be  able  to  play  a  larger 
part  in  the  orthodox  forces.  But  he  reminded 
his  audience,  as  he  had  done  in  his  speech 
to  the  National  Press  Club  last  week,  that 
European  contributions  to  NATO  were  al- 
ready "very  large."  For  every  American 
serviceman  in  Europe  there  were  10  West 
Europeans  under  arms.  "Well,  that  is  quite  a 
proportion.  10  to  one",  he  said. 

Asked  again  what  would  happen  if  America 
did  withdraw  most  of  its  forces.  Mr.  Heath 
replied:  "Well.  I  think  the  general  conclusion 
would  be  that  America  was  becoming  Isola- 
tionist, withdrawing  into  herself,  and  Is  no 
longer  interested  in  world  affairs."  The  Soviet 
Union  and  China  would  be  quick  to  draw  the 
same  conclusion. 

He  had  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  stUl  posed  a  military  threat  to  Eu- 
rope. Only  through  strength  and  the  poesi- 
blllty  of  balance  could  agreement  be  reached. 
"Once  you  are  found  to  be  weak,  there  isnt 
any  posslbUlty  |of  agreement)." 

Asked  If  he  was  suggesting  that  Soviet 
troops  might  start  crossing  borders  after  the 
United  States  withdrew  most  of  Its  troops. 
Mr.  Heath  again  did  not  shrink  from  the 
hypothesis. 

"Well,  what  I  would  say  Is:  the  Soviet 
Union  would  then  start  using  much  greater 
Influence  in  Europe  .  .  .  and.  of  course,  you 
might  very  well  then  find  that  Europe  would 
•ay:  'What  is  the  point  of  standing  up  for 
our  own  sort  of  freedom  and  organization  if 
we  are  Just  going  to  be  on  our  own  like  this? 
Perhaps  we  had  better  start  doing  a  deal  with 
the  other  side'." 

Observers  here  could  not  recall  any  Euro- 
pean in  recent  years  putting  so  fwcefuUy  the 
case  of  scepticism  towards  detente  and  rais- 
ing the  alarms  of  potential  European  In- 
•UbUlty. 

To  an  extent  the  Nixon  Administration  and 
the  American  right  wing  embrace  the  same 
view,  at  least  in  public,  and  base  on  it  much 
of  their  argument  for  holding  the  line  on 
troop  wlthdrawaU  whUe  the  talks  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  are  pursued. 

Mr.  Heath,  whose  interview  was  recorded 
before  completion  of  his  final  round  of  talks 
with  the  President  at  Camp  David,  said  there 
had  been  important  results. 

The  future  development  of  relationships 
between  the  European  Community,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  and  trade  and  mone- 
tary reform  were,  he  said,  subjects  on  which 
the  talks  had  been  "very  valuable". 

He  also  said  in  the  interview  that  he  be- 
lieved that  Concorde  was  a  viable  project.  He 
rather  doubted  that  tlie  American  decision 
not  to  build  their  own  supersonic  airliner 
was  a  permanent  decision  for  aU  time. 

[Pfom  the  Washington  Post,  June  27, 1973] 

Brezhnev  Fails  To  Allat  Paris  SuMMrr 

Fears 

(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Paris,  June  26— Soviet  Leader  Leonid  I. 

Brezhnev's  efforU  to  persuade  Prance  that  he 

*ha  President   Nixon   concluded   no   secret 
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deals  behind  Europe's  back  encountered  some 
French  skepticism  today. 

Although  the  Soviet  leader  relentlessly 
pursued  his  attempts  to  mollify  the  French 
during  nearly  seven  hours  of  talks  with 
President  Oeorges  Pompidou,  French  press 
reports  provided  Just  the  kind  of  hints  which 
the  touchy  French  Interpreted  as  Soviet- 
American  dictation. 

The  press  reports  said  in  essence  that  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Brezhnev  were  dangling  the  pos- 
sibility of  Paris  as  the  site  for  a  climactic 
December  East-West  summit  conference  to 
bury  the  Cold  War  In  return  for  a  French 
agreement  to  speed  up  the  European  security 
conference. 

The  final  communique  of  the  Brezhnev- 
Nixon  talks  spoke  of  "posslbiUties  for  com- 
pleting'  the  European  security  conference 
"at  the  highest  level." 

White  House  negotiator  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
explained  that  the  United  States  insisted  on 
a  guarded  reference  to  such  a  sunmilt  meet- 
ting  to  see  if  the  forthcoming  foreign  min- 
isters' conference  of  nations  involved  in  the 
security  talks  produces  results. 

Neither  the  communique  nor  Kissinger  re- 
ferred to  Paris  as  the  site  for  a  summit  nor 
December  as  the  date. 

The  French,  in  reports  attributing  the  idea 
to  sources  close  to  Mr.  Nixon,  said  that  it 
smacked  of  heavy  handed  super-power  pres- 
sure tactics.  Although  French  spokesmen 
dlplomatlcaUy  said  that  no  such  project  had 
been  discussed  at  the  Brezhnev-Pompldou 
meetings  at  the  chateau  of  Rambouillet  30 
miles  southwest  of  Paris,  the  French  govern- 
ment is  nevertheless  suplclous. 

Pompidou '3  press  spokesman  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  president  "didn't  need  to  be  re- 
assured that  he  had  no  fears,"  and  added 
that  Brezhnev's  rundown  of  his  American 
meetings  was  "very  interesting  and  important 
for  the  world's  f  utvu'e." 

The  French,  at  the  35-natlon  security  con- 
ference whose  second  phase  gets  under  way 
in  Helsinki  July  3  at  foreign  minister  level, 
argue  that  the  only  way  to  extract  meaning- 
ful concessions  from  the  Soviets  Ic  to  avoid 
setting  arbitrary  deadlines,  such  as  would  be 
needad  to  start  planning  now  for  a  summit. 
As  French  spokesmen  reiterated  in  the 
wake  of  the  leaks  from  America,  France  feels 
that  the  level  of  any  final  European  EecuritV 
conference  can  be  determined  only  after 
special  committees  finish  their  work  in  Ge- 
neva. "For  the  time  being",  the  spokesman 
added.  Helsinki  remains  the  Soviet  and 
French  choice  for  the  site  of  a  concluding 
conference. 

The  only  leverage  the  West  can  exert  in 
trying  to  obtain  meanlngfm  Soviet  commit- 
ment for  "free  movement  of  people  and 
ideas"  across  what  used  to  be  called  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  French  feel,  is  to  make  Moscow 
sweat. 

In  the  short  term,  the  Soviets  stand  to  be 
the  big  winners  in  any  case  since  any  docu- 
ment emerging  from  the  security  conference 
wUl  tend  to  legitimize  Soviet  hegemony  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Political  observers  seeking  to  understand 
why  American  sources  apparently  leaked  the 
"Jumbo  summit"  project  speculated  that  Mr. 
Nixon  wants  such  an  international  gathering 
as  a  substitute  for  his  fruitless  attempts  to 
promote  a  meeting  of  Atlantic  Alliance  chiefs 
of  state  thUfall. 

Observers  stressed  that  Pompidou  could 
scarcely  display  enthusiasm  about  such  a 
Paris  "jumbo  summit"  without  appearing  to 
accept  Soviet-American  dictation  to  France 
and  the  other  Europeans. 

Only  10  days  ago,  a  NATO  meeting  in  Co- 
penhagen agreed  that  nothing  should  be  said 
or  decided  about  any  grand  finale  for  the 
European  security  negotiations  untU  their 
results  became  clear. 

Pompidou,  Breszhnev  and  tbeir  spokesmen 
sought  to  put  the  best  possible  public  face 
on  their  meeting. 
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Brezhnev  toasted  Pompidou  at  lunch  to  the 
effect  that  "the  period  of  dangerous  tensions 
of  the  Cold  War"  was  over  and  "we  are  en- 
tering a  period  of  peace  and  cooperation 
which  delivered  manklnd^  from  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war." 

Pompidou  said  through  a  spokesman  that 
the  day's  talks  were  "very  positive  and  very 
constructive,"  almost  the  same  words  Brezh- 
nev used  to  describe  his  talks  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

Brezhnev  sought  to  quiet  French— and  aU 
West  European— fears  about  his  Washington 
agreement  on  preventing  nuclear  war.  say- 
ing It  "serves  the  vital  Interests  of  all 
peoples." 

The  French  spokesmen  reiterated  that 
Brezhnev  had  assured  Pompidou  that  he  and 
Mr.  Nixon  had  reached  no  decision  which 
would  directly  involve  France  or  any  other 
third  country. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  25.  1973] 

Europe  Reacts  Warily  to  U.S.-Soviet 

Accords 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Paris,  June  24 — Europeans  have  welcomed 
the  new  agreements  between  President  Nixon 
and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  ihth  caution  and  a 
certain  skepticism. 

It  is  plainly  considered  in  Europe's  Interest 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
reduce  the  danger  of  major  war,  since  the 
assumption  remains  that  Europe  would  be 
the  prime  battlefield  unless  a  world  wide  nu- 
clear conflict  developed. 

But,  responsible  officials  here  noted  the 
fear  also  remains  that  Soviet-Amertcan 
agreement  will  be  at  Europe's  expense. 

The  tone  of  press  and  private  official  com- 
ment in  Britain,  France  and  West  Germany 
has  reflected  this  double-edged  reaction  and 
uncertainty,  only  slightly  eased  by  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers'  assurances  that 
the  new  accords  wUl  in  no  way  diminish  the 
United  States'  support  for  its  allies. 

In  the  view  of  qualified  officials,  it  will  take 
much  more  complete  and  detaUed  explana- 
tion to  European  chancelleries  of  just  what 
the  Nixon-Brezhnev  meetings  accomplished 
before  European  governments  being  to  draw 
their  own  policy  conclusions.  ^ 

BREZHNEV    VISIT    AWAITED 

France  wUl  hear  the  Soviet  version  first 
since  Mr.  Brezhnev  will  arrive  in  Paris  tomor- 
row night  on  his  way  home  from  the  United 
States  and  will  spend  a  day  and  a  half  with 
President  Pompidou. 

P»reparatlons  for  the  Pompidou -Brezhnev  • 
meeting  provide  an  example  of  the  ambiv- 
alent attitude  of  the  European  states  toward 
what  Mr.  Brezhnev  called  "the  new  track" 
in  Soviet-American  relations. 

No  special  agreements  are  expected  and  no 
significant  negotiations  have  been  arranged 
here.  The  visit  will  be  primarily  a  gesture  to 
show  the  Soviet  Union's  continued  interest 
in  its  own  improved  relations  with  Western 
Europe  and  particularly  with  Prance,  which 
took  the  lead  in  promoting  an  East-West 
thaw  when  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  jour- 
neyed to  Moscow  in  1966  and  signed  a  joint 
decUration  of  principles  with  President  NU 
kolal  V.  Podgorny. 

French  commentators  in  the  last  week  have 
been  expressing  pleasure  at  the  new  evidence 
foimd,  and  at  the  same  time  noting  wist- 
fully that  Moscow  is  now  clearly  much  more 
interested  in  Its  dealings  with  Washington. 
Mr.  Pompidou  went  to  Bonn  to  see  Chan- 
cellor WUly  Brandt  at  the  end  of  last  week. 
They  talked  a  good  deal  about  Eurxq>ean 
security,  which  Mr.  P^ampidou  defined  as  "de- 
fense plus  detente."  Mr.  Brandt  said  point- 
edly,  in  reference  to  American  desires  to 
rejuvenate  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, that  refurbished  Atlantic  relations 
could  in  no  case  put  in  question  West  Ger- 
many's policy  of  reconclUatlon  with  the 
Communist  states. 
Each  made  clear  the  Importance  he  at- 
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tacbed  to  his  country's  own  direct  dealings 
with  Moscow,  and  Implied  concern  that 
these  might  be  undermined  by  a  new  Waah- 
Ington'Moecow  relationship. 

A    "NEW    TALTA"    feared 

Some  of  the  more  Oaulllst  elements  of  the 
French  press  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of 
a  "new  Yalta,"  a  secret  deal  by  the  super- 
powers to  establish  a  kind  of  Joint  domina- 
tion over  Europe  and  even  the  world.  Though 
with  more  reserve  and  more  open  apprecia- 
tion for  the  decline  of  the  cold  war,  similar 
fears  have  been  expressed  In  Britain  and 
West  Germany. 

Despite  Washington's  arguments,  officials 
here  observed  •  •  •  Soviet-American  com- 
mitment to  prevent  nuclear  confrontation 
will  necessarily  erode  the  United  States 
pledge  to  defend  Western  Europe  against  a 
large-scale  conventional  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  build-up  In  conventional 
military  strength  has  been  much  noted, 
along  wtlh  the  growing  pressures  In  the 
United  States  for  reduction  of  American 
troop  strength  in  Europe. 

These  circumstances  have  served  to  re- 
inforce the  arguments  of  the  French  about 
the  value  of  their  own  nuclear  force  for 
Europe's  defense.  However,  It  Is  conceded 
that  the  French  force  cannot  be  considered 
"European"  until  political  unity  emerges 
clearly  on  tbe  horizon,  something  that  Is  still 
a  long  way  off. 

But  the  question  for  "Independent  de- 
fense" is  once  again  a  current  topic  in  Paris. 
A  speech  by  Foreign  Minister  Michel  Jobert 
early  last  week  stressing  this  subject  pro- 
voked more  questions  than  it  answered. 
Chancellor  Brandt  asked  Mr.  Pompidou  to 
explain  It.  without  achieving  much  clarity  on 
which  way  French  policy  Is  evolving. 

Still,  it  now  seems  evident  that  the  Issue  of 
European  defense  will  be  crucial  In  coming 
American-European  negotiations  and  the 
proutlsed  review  of  Atlantic  relationships. 

J  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  38,  1973) 
Pahis  Intlexibix  on  Detkncx  Polict 

The  most  concrete  result  of  the  10  hours  of 
talks  between  Mr.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  party 
leader,  and  President  Pompidou  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Ramboulllet.  was  the  decision  to 
meet  again  early  next  year  in  Russia. 

The  brief  communique  for  the  press  Issued 
this  afternoon  emphasized  again  the  "broad 
mutual  understanding  "  of  the  talks  and  their 
"atmosphere  of  friendship".  Mr.  Pompidou 
told  Mr.  Brezhnev  this  morning  that  the 
friendship  between  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  "certainly  one  of  the  essential 
bases  of  peace  and  cooperation  In  Exirope  and 
In  the  world". 

However,  Mr.  Brezhnev  failed  to  convince 
M  Pompidou  that  the  agreement  he  had 
reached  with  President  Nixon  on  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war  was  anything  more  than 
a  bilateral  agreement  between  the  two  super 
powers.  France  continues  to  maintain  that 
nothing  short  of  general  and  controlled  dis- 
armament will  remove  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

Meanwhile,  France  will  pursue  Its  Inde- 
pendent, defence  policy  and,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reduction  of  American  troops  in 
Europe  and  the  possible  creation  of  a  neutral 
zone  In  central  Europe,  It  will  maintain  its 
military  effort. 

The  difference  of  opinion  between  France 
and  Russia  on  the  mutual  reduction  of  forces 
and  the  Vienna  negotiations  remains  un- 
brldged.  In  M  Pompldou's  way  of  thinking, 
France  will  continue  to  keep  Itself  closely 
Informed  about  the  progress  of  these  negotia- 
tions, but  wUl  maintain  its  defence,  effort 
with  the  aim  of  achieving  an  Independent 
deterrent. 

It  was  being  emphasized  here  tonight  that 
this  was  one  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  Franco- 
Soviet  talks,  and  an  uncompromising  reas- 
aertlon  of  the  French  standpoint. 
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Somewhat  surprlsUigly,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion during  the  10  hoiurs  of  talks  of  a  grand 
East-West  summit  at  tbe  cloae  of  the  third 
phase  of  the  Eurc^esin  security  conference,  to 
open  at  Helsinki  on  July  3,  although  this  was 
expressly  mentioned  In  the  Soviet-American 
communique  last  week. 

Such  a  summit,  in  tbe  French  view,  de- 
pends on  the  extent  to  which  concrete  results 
are  achieved  In  the  first  two  phases  of  the 
conference. 

There  was  agreement  to  develop  and  in- 
crease cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. M.  Glscurd  d'Estaing,  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Economics  and  Finance,  will  go  to  Mos- 
cow on  July  10  to  sign  a  10-year  economic 
cooperation  agreement  already  agreed  upon. 

He  also  told  Mr.  Patollchev.  the  Soviet  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Trade,  that  France  was 
ready  to  prolong  existing  credit  terms  to  Rus- 
sia for  the  purchase  of  capital  goods  after 
the  present  agreement  ends  next  year. 

The  two  leaders  drove  to  Orly  airport  Just 
after  noon,  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  flew  directly  to 
Moscow. 

(From  the  London  Times,  June  1, 1973) 
West  Must  Link  Arms  To  Pnx  Detenck  Gaps 
( By  Lord  Chalfont) 
There  Is  a  chUdllke  simplicity  about  the 
Idea  that  the  military  threat  to  Western 
Europe  has  disappeared  and  that  therefore 
the  American  troops  can  all  go  home  and 
NATO,  the  last  embarrassing  relic  of  the  Cold 
War,  can  be  dismantled.  The  logical  exten- 
sion of  this  cosy  philosophy  Is  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  military  defences  at  all,  and  that 
the  West  could  now  safely  embark  upon  a 
massive  prognunme  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. It  Is,  however,  right  to  point  out  that 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  20  divi- 
sions at  a  high  state  of  combat  readiness  \n 
East  Germany,  such  a  policy  might  contain 
a  certain  element  of  risk;  and  no  politician 
who  advocated  It  could  expect  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Concern  about  the  state  of  West- 
em  Europe's  defences  is  not  a  symptom  of 
chronic  militarism — it  Is  simply  a  reflection 
of  the  proposition  that  if  the  governments 
of  Western  Europe  think  It  right  to  maintain 
defences  against  an  external  threat,  those 
defences  ought  to  be  sound.  It  is  possible 
to  argue  that  it  is  wrong  to  spend  enormous 
sums  of  money  on  military  establishments 
and  there  can  be  more  than  one  opinion  on 
the  matter;  what  Is  surely  beyond  dispute 
is  that  to  spend  enormoiis  sums  of  money 
on  ineffective  military  establishments  is  not 
only  wrong,  but  feeble-minded  and  Irre- 
sponsible. 

As  I  have  sought  to  demonstrate  in  pre- 
vious articles,  the  strategy  of  the  West  Is 
basically  defective.  In  the  event  of  a  change 
in  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  a  breakdown  In 
the  system  of  mutual  nuclear  deterrence  be- 
tween the  super-powers  leading  to  a  military 
attack  on  Western  Europe,  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  would  be  faced  with  tislng  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  very  early  stages,  or  seeing 
Its  considerably  weaker  conventional  forces 
quickly  overrun — a  strategy  which  has  been 
vividly  described  as  presenting  a  choice  be- 
tween suicide  or  surrender.  This  situation, 
already  disturbing,  would  become  positively 
dangerovis  if  pressure  in  tbe  United  States 
Congress  led  to  a  substantial  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Europe.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  European  Conununlty  and  the 
tentative  moves  towards  political  union  in 
Western  Europe  provide  an  opportunity  to 
restore  a  situation  which  has  been  dete- 
riorating alarmingly  In  recent  years. 

One  obvious  way  of  proceeding  Is  to  seek 
to  eliminate  the  threat  by  political  and 
diplomatic  means — to  persevere  with  policies 
of  detente  until  the  danger  of  military  con- 
flict no  longer  exists.  It  Is,  however,  essential 
to  do  so  without  losing  our  grip  on  reality. 
Of  the  various  East-West  negotiations  in 
progress  at  the  moment,  none  shows  any 
sign  of  bringing  about  a  dramatic  change  In 
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tba  situation.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
agreements  so  far  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  have 
turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  measiuvs 
by  the  two  super-powers  to  preserve  the 
nuclear  balance  at  a  lower  cost  to  them- 
selves. There  U  nothing  wrong  with  such 
agreements,  but  no  one  should  believe  that 
they  have  any  bearing  on  the  security  of 
Western  Eurot>e.  still  less  anything  to  do 
with  nuclear  disarmament.  The  next  round 
of  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  may  well 
have  more  direct  Implications  for  Europe  In 
that  they  will  be  concerned  with  such  things 
as  forward-based  systems  and  "tactical" 
nuclear  involvement  in  the  defence  of  West- 
ern Europe.  It  Is,  to  say  the  very  least,  tm- 
likely  that  the  discussions  will  do  much  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  Eiuopeans  In  tbe 
exlstmg  system  of  defence. 

Tbe  talks  on  European  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Helsinki  are  slmlllarly  unlikely, 
on  their  own.  to  lead  to  any  substantial 
change  m  the  military  situation,  although 
they  might  In  certain  circumstances  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  Vienna  talks  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions.  These  nego- 
tiations are  profoundly  Important,  but  the 
present  Indications  are  that  most  of  the  con- 
cessions are  likely  m  the  long  run  to  be 
made  by  the  West,  and  that  Initially  the 
Americans  will  agree  to  reduce  their  forces 
In  Europe  by  a  percentage  of  their  current 
strength  \n  exchange  for  a  similar  percentage 
reduction  by  the  Russians.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this,  taken  In  conjunction  with  the 
relative  ease  with  which  the  Russians  could 
move  their  troops  back  Into  Eastern  Europe, 
would  be  a  further  weakening  of  the  West- 
ern defensive  position.  The  search  for  per- 
manent political  solutions  m  Exirope  will  be 
long  and  complicated  and  it  Is  essential  that 
m  pursuing  them  we  do  not  place  ourselves 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  by  negotlatmg  from 
a  rapidly  weakening  position. 

It  Is.  therefore,  vital  that  Western  Europe 
should  now  begin  to  repair  the  gaps  m  its 
defences:  and  It  might  be  as  well  to  deal  first 
with  a  proposal  which  comes  to  the  surface 
from  time  to  time — most  predictably  when- 
ever Mr.  Heath  meets  M.  Pompidou.  It  Is  the 
suggestion  that  the  nuclear  weapons  of  Brit- 
ain and  Prance  should  be  "pooled"  In  some 
way,  possibly  as  the  basis  for  something 
called  a  European  nuclear  deterrent.  There 
are  so  many  decisive  arguments  against  this 
half-baked  proposal  that  it  Is  possible  only 
to  list  them  briefly.  Militarily,  the  idea  suf- 
fers tratn  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  obsolete 
concept  of  massive  retaliation,  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  Western  Elurope  Is  a  densely 
populated  industrial  conglomeration  so  close 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  warning  time  of  a 
nuclear  attack  would  be  negligible. 

Then  there  is  the  vital  political  question 
of  how  this  weapon  system  is  to  be  con- 
trolled. Past  experience  does  not  suggest  the 
likelihood  of  full  and  Immediate  agreement 
between  the  French  President  and  the  British 
Prime  Mmister;  and  what  about  the  Chan- 
cellor of  West  Germany?  It  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  he  could  be  left  out  of  a  decision 
so  vital  to  the  survival  of  his  country.  Yet 
if  it  were  proposed  that  he  should  take  part 
in  it  there  would  not  be  much  left  of  tbe 
Ostpolltlk  or  of  the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty. 
Finally,  the  economic  implications  of  con- 
structing a  modem  strategic  striking  force 
in  Europe,  capable  of  presenting  a  credible 
deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  so  formi- 
dable that  much  of  the  advantage  of  enlarg- 
ing the  Community  would  be  cancelled  out. 
What  Is  needed  in  Europe  Is  not  another 
nuclear  armoury  which  would  be  doubtful 
as  a  deterrent  and  useless  as  a  defence:  but 
a  non-nuclear  system  strong  enough  to  deter 
aggression  at  its  own  level  but  able  to  offer 
an  effective  defence  If  deterrence  should  fall. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  any  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  level  of  forces.  It  does 
mean  using  the  resources  which  already  exist 
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mtelllgently  and  efficiently.  The  Burogroup 
of  10  nations  has  made  a  useful  stcut  In  re- 
pairing some  of  the  g^>s  in  important  types 
of  equipment,  such  as  artUlery  and  main 
battle  tanks,  but  a  great  deal  more  remains 
to  be  done.  Possibly  the  most  Important  de- 
cision which  will  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or 
Uter  is  that  which  affects  the  disposition  of 
ground  forces.  It  is  clearly  rldiciUous  that 
the  powerfiUly  equipped  American  forces 
should  be  stationed  where  an  attack  is  least 
likely.  Just  because  that  U  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be  when  an  entirely  different  war 
ended  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Of  course, 
the  upheaval  and  inconvenience  of  a  compre- 
hensive redeployment  would  be  considera- 
ble: but  it  seems  a  small  price  to  pay  for  get- 
Ing  strong  defenses  astride  the  obvious  line 
of  any  advance  into  the  heartland  of  West 
Europe. 

There  ars  many  other  Improvements  which 
could  be  brought  about  by  more  Intelligent 
and  cooperative  planning  among  the  Eu- 
ropean members  of  the  Alliance.  What  the 
defence  planners  call,  somewhat  Inelegantly, 
"InteroperabUlty"  is  stUl  some  way  from 
perfect.  For  example,  there  are  mUltary  air- 
fields In  some  NATO  countries  which  are 
technically  unsuitable  for  use  by  the  air- 
craft of  their  allies — a  state  of  affairs  which 
must  afford  the  Russian  planners  a  certain 
amount  of  quiet  amusement.  Then  there  are 
TDon  obvious  requirements  such  as  stand- 
ardization of  arms  and  equipment,  rational 
division  of  responsibility  between  members 
of  the  Alliance  in  the  manufacture  and  pro- 
curement of  equipment,  and  a  higher  degree 
of  specialization,  especially  among  smaller 
countries  who  cannot,  in  any  case,  afford  to 
cover  the  whole  spectrum  of  military  pre- 
paredness. There  U  something  ludicrous 
about  the  spectacle  of  the  various  members 
of  a  military  alliance  competing  with  each 
other  m  arms  production,  each  trying  to 
maintain  "balance  forces"  of  Its  own  with- 
out regard  to  the  collective  requirements  of 
the  alliance  and  each  with  its  own  ideas 
about  equipment,  training,  command  and 
organization. 

There  is,  however,  one  final  and  Important 
consideration.  It  Is  that  no  substantial  Im- 
provements are  likely  to  take  place  until 
the  European  Community  emerges  as  an 
Identifiable  and  Influential  body  within  the 
Alliance.  Without  a  large  measure  of  com- 
mon defence  planning  there  is  unlikely  to  be 
much  progress  In  political  unification;  and 
without  poUtlcal  unity  the  EEC  will  have 
lost  most  of  Its  meaning. 


AMATEUR  SPORTS  IN  THE  UNTTED 
STATES 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  30,  1973 

lir.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recenOy 
received  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  UJ3.  Olympic  Committee,  Philip  O. 
Krumm,  urging  me  to  oppose  the  pro- 
posed Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1973. 

As  I  understand  this  legislation,  it  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Board  to  oversee  the  oper- 
ation of  amateur  sports  In  this  country 
and  the  National  Sports  Development 
Foundation  to  promote  the  growth  of 
amateur  sports. 

In  his  remarkable  letter,  Mr.  Krumm 
states: 

without  question,  this  Is  the  most  dan- 
gerous legislation  ever  put  forward  for  pas- 
■■••  in  the  history  of  our  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I.  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  Uke  to 
thank  Mr.  Krumm  for  pointing  this  out 
to  me  and  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. All  along  we  have  been  worrying 
about  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
economy,  Watergate,  and  civil  rights, 
when  we  should  have  been  concerned 
about  who  Is  in  charge  of  the  high  Jump 
and  220-yard  dash  in  this  country. 

His  letter. continues: 

It  not  only  calls  for  the  regimentation  of 
our  amateur  organizations  by  governmental 
control  of  amateur  sports  In  our  country  but 
seeks  control  of  our  youth  In  their  everyday, 
off-the-streets  sports  and  competition  which 
certainly  must  remain  free  in  the  defense  of 
their  and  our  clvU  rights. 

This  is  a  very  fine  statement  and  I 
agree  that  athletes  should  be  free  to  com- 
pete when  and  where  they  want.  For  this 
reason  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Krumm 
does  not  seem  to  recall  many  recent  in- 
cidents In  which  amateur  athletes  were 
prevented  from  taking  part  in  meets  run 
by  one  national  organization  because  an- 
other national  organization  had  not 
sanctioned  that  particular  competition. 

In  these  cases  the  leaders  of  the  ama- 
teur athletic  organizations  were  cer- 
tainly not  worried  about  "competition 
which  must  remain  free"  and  the  ath- 
letes' "civil  rights."  They  were  concerned 
solely  with  maintaining  their  own  power 
and  influence  and  restricting  the  activity 
of  the  rival  organization. 

Mr.  Krumm  also  says : 

The  complexities  of  amateur  sports  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  caU  for  a 
sound  understanding  and  well-planned  In- 
teUlgent  effort  on  the  part  of  those  organi- 
zations now  holding  the  international  fran- 
chise or  rights,  so  to  speak.  Years  of  experi- 
ence are  behind  these  organizations  and  one 
might  m  a  broad  sense  say  that  an  excellent 
Job  has  been  done  through  experience  and 
exposure  and  knowledge  gained  over  a  period 
of  many  years  by  all  of  these  sports  federa- 
tions. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee.  Our  young  men  and 
women  deserve  the  best  support  possible 
when  they  compete  in  international 
events.  TTiey  should  not  have  to  worry  at 
all  about  anything  but  doing  thair  best. 

That  is  why  I  wonder  about  Ae  caliber 
of  management  of  our  1972  summer 
Olympic  team,  which  was  the  only  one  of 
122  teams  at  Munich  to  have  sprinters 
disqualified  because  they  failed  to  show 
up  for  their  heats;  the  only  one  which 
was  forced  to  return  a  medal  because  an 
athlete  was  permitted  to  use  a  forbidden 
drug,  and  the  only  one  which  lost  a  gold 
medal  in  basketbaU  because  its  officials 
permitted  a  game  to  run  In  overtime 
until  the  opposition  had  won. 

Finally.  Mr.  Krumm  warns  us  that 

If  this  bUl  Is  passed,  the  United  States 
Olympic  movement  Is  in  serious  Jeopardy  as 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  may  cancel  out  the 
American  franchise  and  prohibit  Americans 
from  competing  in  the  Olympic  games  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Rule  25  of  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee,  composed  of 
134  nations,  states  clearly  that  there  shaU  be 
no  government  intervention.  Interference  or 
control  of  amateur  sports  In  the  Olympic 
movement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Knunm 
credits  the  members  of  this  body  with 
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any  sense  at  all.  Everyone  kflows  that  for 
years  the  Communist  countries  have 
completely  subsidized  and  administered 
their  athletic  programs  and  that  in  real- 
ity their  athletes  are  professionals.  If 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
suddenly  tried  to  enforce  this  rule,  all  of 
these  teams  would  have  to  be  disqualified 
along  with  the  United  States  and  there 
would  be  no  Olympic  movement. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  give  the 
proposed  legislation  very  serious  consid- 
eration simply  because  Mr,  Krumm 's  let- 
ter indicates  that  the  people  who  are  in 
charge  of  amateur  sports  in  the  United 
States  do  not  really  imderstand  that  the 
important  people  in  athletic  competi- 
tion are  the  athletes  themselves  with  the 
spectators  In  second  place  and  the  ad- 
ministrators a  distant  last. 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND.,  TRIBUNE  ED- 
ITORIAL ON  "WHTTE  HOUSE 
BUGOING' 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
editorial  published  July  18,  1973,  by  the 
South  Bend,  Ind..  Tribune  entitled 
"White  House  Bugging  ": 

White  House  Buccinc 

Is  there  no  end  to  the  distasteful  revela- 
tions before  the  Senate  committee  about  the 
behavior  and  atmosphere  in  the  White 
House?  Almost  every  day  brmgs  a  new  dU- 
closure  of  questionable  ethics. 

The  news  that  all  of  President  Nixon's  con- 
versations in  his  office  and  all  his  telephone 
calls  have  been  secretly  recorded  for  two 
years  is  a  genume  shock. 

Hundreds  of  official  visitors  Including  heads 
of  foreign  states  have  had  their  conversations 
with  the  President  put  on  tape  without  their 
knowledge  or  permission.  No  advance  warn- 
ing or  beeping  sound  has  been  given  on  tbe 
recorded  telephone  calls,  a  violation  of  tele- 
phone company  regulations. 

All  this  has  been  done  for  historical  pur- 
poses, according  to  Alexander  P.  Butterfleld. 
the  former  White  House  aide  who  accldent- 
aUy  splUed  the  truth.  Eventually  the  tran- 
scriptions are  to  be  placed  In  the  Nixon  Li- 
brary (what  president  these  days  can  retire 
from  office  without  building  a  memorial  li- 
brary for  himself 7) . 

This  is  going  too  far  for  the  sake  of  his- 
tory. The  practice  should  be  stopped  Im- 
mediately. ->vt-^ 

If  the  recordings  are  for  history  only,  whf 
were  they  done  so  secreUy?  According  to 
Butterfleld  only  four  men  Including  th« 
President  and  himself,  plus  the  necessary 
Secret  Service  technicians,  knew  that  they 
were  being  made.  Not  even  John  Ehrllchman. 
the  No.  2  man  on  the  White  House  staff,  an4 
John  Dean  ni,  the  White  House  counsel, 
were  aware  of  the  reccHxllng  operation  b* 
believes. 

Since  the  recording  devices  were  turned  c^ 
automatically  whenever  anyone  spoke,  no  Izw 
dividual  could  have  a  truly  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  President,  man  to  man.  Un» 
doubtedly  many  persons  who  thought  thef 
were  talking  to  Mr.  Nixon  in  true  privacy  ai* 
astounded  to  learn  that  every  word  thef 
spoke  has  been  placed  on  tape  and  filed  la 
the  White  House. 

The  disclosure  makes  it  easier  to  under- 
stand  the  atmosphere  around  the  Presldsoft 
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that  spawned  the  Illegal  bugglnga  and  break- 
Ins  testified  to  in  tbe  Watergate  hearings; 
also,  the  so-called  national  security  espio- 
nage plan  that  Mr.  Nixon  approved.  Including 
bugglngs  and  burglaries,  only  to  rescind  his 
OK  a  few  days  later  under  pressure  from  the 
late  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

More  than  that,  it  emphasizes  the  intrigue 
that  infested  the  White  House  staff,  with  one 
clique  holding  secrets  from  another — a  gen- 
uinely unhealthy  atmosphere. 

IX  Mr.  Nixon  looked  upon  the  secret  re- 
cording system  only  as  a  way  to  preserve  a 
historical  record  of  his  presidency,  which  he 
may  have  done,  this  can  onl^  be  interpreted 
as  a  dangerous  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the 
feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  the  tap- 
ing of  a  session  or  a  conversation  Is  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  but  it  only  should 
be  done  with  the  knowledge  of  all  partici- 
pants. 

Now  that  the  truth  Is  out,  Mr.  Nixon 
should  without  fall  turn  over  to  the  Senate 
committee  the  tapes  on  those  key  conver- 
sations with  Dean  and  others  that  would 
help  fix  the  guilt  for  the  Watergate  break-in 
and  cover-up.  He  owes  that  to  the  country. 


"PETE"  STARK:  MAVERICK  BANKER 
GOES  TO  WASHINGTON 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSAC  HT7SCTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  our  many  colleagues  in  the  House, 
PoRTNEY  "Pete"  Stark  brings  a  most  in- 
teresting background  to  his  current  role 
as  Congressman.  He  has  worked  hard  and 
contributed  much  of  his  considerable 
talents  to  this  institution.  His  efforts  to 
make  Congress  into  a  responsive  body 
rather  than  an  artifact  iiave  served  as 
an  example  to  his  colleagues.  Through 
sheer  dedication  and  skill,  Pete  Stark 
has  made  a  lasting  and  valuable  impres- 
sion after  only  a  short  time  on  the  Job. 

A  profile  of  him  appeared  in  the  spring 
1973  issue  of  Business  and  Society  Re- 
view/Innovation, under  the  title  "Mave- 
rick Banker  Goes  to  Washington."  As  the 
article  concludes,  being  a  maverick  is  a 
question  of  "relative  to  whom?"  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion, so  that  we  all  might  appreciate  the 
kind  of  creativity  and  insight  that  Rep- 
resentative Stark  has  brought  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Mavehick  Banker  Goes  to  Washington 
(By  R.  B.  MUler) 

"Trouble  is.  too  many  bankers  think  they 
are  some  kind  of  god." 

It's  that  kind  of  statement  that  earned 
Portney  H.  Stark,  ex-presldent  of  the  Secu- 
rity National  Bank  of  Walnut  Creek,  Cali- 
fornia, the  name  of  maverick  In  banking 
circles.  "Pete"  Stark  was  certainly  not  a 
typical  banker,  and  so  he  stood  out  from  the 
crowd.  After  all,  bow  many  bank  presidents 
Install  an  Illuminated  eight-foot  peace  sym- 
bol on  the  outside  wall  of  their  headquar- 
ters oflBce? 

Will  Representative  Stark  be  a  maverick 
congressman?  He  Is  not  so  sure,  though  he's 
not  about  to  change  his  style.  In  Congress 
there  are  a  number  of  others  with  liberal, 
even  far  out,  ideas.  The  matter  of  being  a 
maverick,  then,  la  really  a  question  of  "rela- 
tive to  whom?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  transplanted  native  of  Wisconsin,  who 
studied  engineering  in  Massachusetts  (at 
MIT),  Pete  Stark  received  an  MBA  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Two 
years  later,  he  fotmded  Beacon  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  In  Antloch,  California,  and 
two  years  after  that  in  1963.  he  founded  Se- 
curity National.  It  was  here  that  be  tried 
out  some  of  his  off-beat  (for  banking)  Ideas. 
He  started  an  on-going  minority  hiring  and 
training  program  before  many  other  banks 
even  got  around  to  hiring  thelf  first  black 
bookkeeper.  His  bank  Initiated  an  account 
executive  program,  in  which  each  customer 
is  assigned  a  bank  officer  who  serves  as  his 
personal  financial  consultant.  Stark  even 
edited  a  bi-monthly  newspaper  for  cus- 
tomers of  Security  National. 

Actually,  many  of  those  ideas,  as  well  as 
Stark's  appearance — longish  hair,  modish 
clothes — weren't  all  that  radical.  Moreover, 
they  apparently  worked.  When  he  sold  the 
bank  (the  closing  was  held  two  days  after 
he  was  sworn  in  as  Representative  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  California) 
it  had  grown  to  five  offices  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  area,  with  resovirces  of  tlOO  mil- 
Uon.  The  sale  to  the  Triad  Corporation, 
an  International  investment  group  based  in 
Beirut,  brought  twenty-nine  dollars  a  share, 
when  the  market  price  was  ten  dollars.  "For 
the  first  time  in  years  I  don't  owe  money," 
Stark  observed. 

The  new  congressman  has  some  critical 
things  to  say  about  banks  and  bankers  in 
general.  Much  of  it  has  to  do  with  taking 
care  of  the  poor.  Though  his  bank  made 
considerable  strides  in  this  area,  he  feels 
the  major  trouble  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
bankers  are  Indifferent  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  cities  and  the  dlsavantaged  who  live 
there — t«nks  as  they  are  now  constituted,  he 
says,  simply  aren't  designed  to  deal  with  poor 
people.  In  addition  to  believing  that  banks 
should  be  truly  "concerned  about  how  they 
are  serving  their  customers."  he  contends 
there  is  a  need  for  an  alternative  kind  of  or- 
ganization. The  way  things  now  stand.  Stark 
declares,  "the  only  unique  thing  banking  htw 
Is  a  pool  of  Information,"  and  the  bankers 
aren't  even  making  effective  use  of  that. 

Pete  Stark  is,  as  one  might  gather,  an  ad- 
vocate of  business  involvement  in  govern- 
ment. After  all,  he  points  out,  in  this  day 
and  age  "business  cannot  exist  without  the 
government.  You've  got  to  pay  your  share: 
.  .  .  everything  Is  Interdependent;  .  .  .  busi- 
ness has  to  be  vitally  concerned"  and  become 
socially  responsible.  If  Industry  doesn't  make 
this  effort,  the  legislature  wUl.  To  illustrate 
the  point,  he  cited  the  truth-ln-lendlng  law. 
Stark  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  movement  that  resulted  In  the  land- 
mark legislation,  passed  In  1969,  that  requires 
retailers  and  lenders  to  state  the  effective 
rate  of  Interest  they  charge.  Last  year,  he  also 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  of  1970.  Working  with  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, he  fought  provisions  requiring  banks 
to  report  domestc  transactions  over  $10,000. 
This  part  of  the  suit  was  upheld  last  fall  by 
a  United  States  district  court.  The  ACLU, 
continuing  the  suit.  Is  asking  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  overturn  various 
parts  of  the  Act  affecting  foreign  transac- 
tions. 

Stark  was  appointed  to  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  chaired  by 
Wright  Patman.  in  a  move  that  was  some- 
what surprising  for  Congress  to  have  made. 
Stark  and  another  freshman  Representa- 
tive— who,  incidentally,  had  no  banking  ex- 
perience— were  in  contention  for  one  of  three 
vacancies.  The  Democratic  political  leaders, 
in  their  wisdom,  decided  the  appointment 
with  the  toss  of  a  coin,  and  Stark  won.  As  a 
liberal,  he  may  not  be  a  particular  friend  to 
banking.  At  the  same  time,  it  isn't  clear  how 
much  of  a  friend  bell  be  to  Chairman  Pat- 
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man,  a  populist  from  Texas  and  hardly  a 
buddy  of  the  big  bankers. 

How  and  why  did  the  head  of  a  succeas- 
ful  btisiness  enterprise  get  Involved  in  poli- 
tics? Pete  Stark  has  always  been  issue- 
orlented,  which  was  one  reason  he  got  Into 
banking.  After  all,  he  notes,  next  to  the  bed- 
room and  the  bathroom,  people  are  most 
concerned  about  money.  But  he  wasn't  sure 
political  office  was  the  place  for  someone 
with  his  Interests  and  concerns.  Then  last 
spring,  several  people  asked  him  to  run  In 
the  Democratic  primary  against  long-time 
(twenty-eight  years)  incumbent  George  Mil- 
ler. Stark  didn't  think  he  had  much  chance 
in  the  six-way  race  against  MUler,  but  he  ran 
away  with  it.  He  did  figure  he  would  have  a 
fairly  easy  time  against  the  Republican  oppo- 
nent In  November.  However,  with  George 
McGovern  losing  the  essentially  iiberta  dis- 
trict to  Richard  Nixon,  Stark  had  to  fight 
hard  to  achieve  his  53  percent  of  the  total. 

Stark  ran  with  the  idea  of  using  his  cam- 
paign headquarters  as  his  reg\ilar  base  of 
operations.  He  plans  to  do  case  work  in  his 
district,  working  through  regional  offices  of 
Social  Secxirity,  immigration,  the  military, 
etc.  His  idea  Is  to  keep  things  closer  to  home, 
and  solve  problems  and  answer  questions  for 
his  constituents  more  rapidly. 

Uooklng  ahead,  what  are  Pete  Stark's 
goals?  In  the  near  term,  he  figures  on  run- 
ning again  for  Congress  in  1974.  Beyond  that, 
he'd  eventually  like  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  because  he 
feels  HEW  needs  substantial  restructuring  to 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  But. 
as  he  points  out,  that  will  have  to  await  a 
"more  responsive"  man  in  the  White  House. 


MEET   THE   LADIES   OP  THE   CLTPT 
WINGS  SORORITY 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PBNNSTI.VANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Sunday  Call -Chronicle 
newspaper  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  about  the 
formation  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Chapter 
of  the  Cllpt  Wings  Sorority. 

This  newly  organized  group  of  about 
20  retired  stewardesses  representing  vari- 
ous periods  in  airline  history  from  the 
1940's  to  the  present,  especially  enjoys 
swapping  experiences  about  changes 
which  have  occured  as  airline  service  has 
become  more  complex. 

These  women,  who  have  been  con- 
tributing to  the  community  through  oth- 
er organizations,  have  now  banded  to- 
gether to  support  several  very  worth- 
while causes  including  Lehigh  Valley 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  In  addition 
they  are  providing  support  for  the  child 
of  a  Korean  leper.  Also,  St.  Joseph's  Chil- 
dren and  Maternity  Hospital  in  Scran- 
ton,  which  specializes  in  programs  for 
neurologically  damaged  children,  has 
been  the  major  beneficiary  of  their  char- 
itable contributions. 

These  ladles  are  to  be  sincerely  com- 
mended for  their  enthusiastic  support  of 
many  worthwhile  causes  which  have 
proved  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire  com- 
mimity. 

I  certainly  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
them  for  the  success  of  their  organiza- 
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tion  and  for  the  continuation  of  their 
service  to  the  community. 

The  article  follows: 

Meet  the  Ladies  of  the  Cupt 
Wings  Soaoairr 
(By  Doris  Ijeete) 

When  former  airline  stewardesees  get  to- 
gether, you  can  count  on  congenial  company. 
Ask  any  permanently  groimded  "stew"  be- 
longing to  the  newly  organized  Leblgb  Valley 
chapter  of  Clipt  Wings  Sorority  about  her 
fellow  members  and  she's  likely  to  reply :  "We 
all  feel  as  though  we've  known  one  another 
for  a  long  time,  even  though  some  of  us  here 
just  met." 

They're  a  lively  group,  with  outgoing  per- 
sonalitlrs — a  trait  airlines  seek  in  an  appli- 
cant— varied  backgrounds  and  experiences 
that  cover  the  globe. 

There  are  20  retired  stewardesses  in  the 
growing  local  sorority  started  by  president 
Hope  (Mrs.  William  B.)  Carpenter  of  Mt. 
Bethel,  the  wife  of  a  filght  engineer.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  had  been  president  of  a  chapter  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  whUe  fiying  with  Pan  Am 
(1961-64).  Pleased  with  the  camaraderie  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  group,  she  is  hoping  to 
reach  more  ex -stewardesses  in  this  area. 

COMPARING    PROCEDURES 

What  is  Intereoting,  she  says  of  the  mem- 
bership, is  the  difference  in  hiring  plateaus. 
Since  the  women  represent  different  airlines 
and  at  different  stages,  they  have  enjoyed 
comparing  procedures. 

The  Cllpt  Wingers  have  served  on  airlines 
from  six  months  to  10  years  and  have  fiown 
both  domestically  and  internationally.  They 
have  had  as  passengers  foreign  potentates, 
presidential  candidates,  show  biz  personal- 
ities and  international  playboys.  All  have  a 
stock  of  amusing  anecdotes  to  swap. 

ACROSS    OCEANS 

As  publicity  chairman  Karen  (Mrs.  Bruce) 
Berrettini  of  Allentown  describes  the  group: 
"We've  walked  coast  to  coast,  across  the 
oceans  and  over  the  North  Pole,  holding  the 
hands  of  novice  passengers,  reassuring  those 
with  little  flying  experience  and  Joking  with 
those  who've  been  around. 

"We've  delivered  babies  and  aided  coro- 
naries,  and  we've  competed  with  other  air- 
lines to  prove  that  ours  offered  the  finer 
service." 

Grounded  for  one  reason  or  another — 
mostly  because  of  marriage  and  mother- 
hood— some  of  the  girls  became  the  brides 
of  boys  back  home,  and  a  few  are  wed  to 
pilots.  Now  the  parents  of  46  children,  they 
are  homemakers.  nurses,  teachers,  volunteers 
in  nursery  schools,  libraries  and  political 
organizations. 


ALL    ENTHITStASTTC 

The  women  are  all  enthusiastic  about  the 
new  Cllpt  Wings  chapter.  They  hold  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  once  a  month  and  have  drawn 
up  a  program  that  includes  time  for  fxin  and 
fellowship  and  for  good  deeds  as  well.  Mem- 
bers have  voted  to  support  a  child  of  a  Ko- 
rean leper,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society.  Their  major  charity  Is  St. 
Joseph's  Children  and  Maternity  Hospital  in 
Scranton.  The  hospital  specializes  in  the  care 
of  neurologlcaUy  damaged  chUdren. 

PERSONAL   INTEREST 

The  former  stewardnesses  retain  a  person- 
al interest  in  the  flying  profession  and  as 
passengers  are  apt  to  cast  critical  glances  at 
flight  persoruiel,  subconsciously  comparing 
present  service  with  their  own  past  per- 
formances. 

Those  who  remember  the  days  when  a  lone 
stewardess  was  assigned  to  a  70-passenger 
plane,  (today's  747  jet  crew  complement  calls 
for  12  to  15  stewardesses) ,  feel  that  many 
former  niceties  are  missing.  "It's  a  shame 
that  the  girls  are  too  busy  to  be  charming 
hostesses."  observes  Hope  Carpenter.  "They 
don't  give  of  themselves  as  we  used  to,"  con- 
tends Mary  (Mrs.  WlUiam)  Marston  of  Beth- 
lehem, Delta  1968-60. 

NO  BETTER 

Observes  Clipt  Wings  membership  chair- 
man Betty  (Mrs.  Olen)  Nyman  of  Bethlehem : 
"I  don't  think  stewardesses  are  any  better  or 
any  worse  today."  Betty,  the  wife  of  a  Pan 
Am  flight  engineer,  flew  with  United  from 
1955  to  1964,  making  the  transition  from 
^  piston  engine  to  Jumbo  Jet. 

The  only  stewardess  on  a  DC-6  coach 
flying  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  she  re- 
calls: "I  would  be  loaded  down  collecting 
coats  and  hats  from  the  70  passengers  at  the 
beginning  of  a  night.  When  I  think  of  aU  the 
baby  bottles  and  baby  food  I've  warmed  In 
my  time — as  many  as  14  infants  at  a  time — 
and  the  passengers  I've  tried  to  put  at  ease. 
When  passengers  were  interested  in  a  bridge 
game  I'd  even  manage  to  get  a  foursome 
together. 

PASSED   THE   GOODIES 

"I  can  remember,"  Betty  continues,  "when 
passengers  weren't  offered  meals  in  filght 
but  would  pick  up  box  lunches  at  the  airport 
for  •i.SO.  Some  would  also  bring  a  bag  of 
cookies  aboard  and  pass  them  around.  We 
stewardesses  would  offer  them  a  beverage  and 
you'd  think  we  were  giving  them  the  moon, 
they  were  so  appreciative.  Passengers  are 
much  sophisticated  today  and  they've  come 
to  expect  a  choice  of  cocktails  and  a  menu 
listing  three  entrees." 


Some  of  the  women  recall  that  regulations 
and  uniforms  were  more  military  during 
their  term  of  service.  No  eye  makeup  was 
allowed,  only  lipstick  was  permitted.  A  watch 
and  one  ring  were  the  only  accessories  a  girl 
might  wear. 

HATS  IMPORTANT 

"So  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  hats," 
remembers  one  ex-stewardess.  "We  were 
grounded  if  we  didnt  wear  them  at  all  times, 
both  during  flight  and  at  the  terminals.  It 
was  thought  that  the  hats  expressed  au- 
thority and  give  passengers  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence in  case  of  emergency.  Today  most 
airlines  don't  even  issue  hats." 

AMtrSINC  TAI.ES 

The  onetime  ladybirds  have  amusing  tales 
to  tell  on  themselves. 

"One  charter  flight  I  remember  well,"  says 
an  attractive  mother,  "Involved  the  Dallas 
Cowboys.  Being  young,  single  and  interested 
in  the  opposite  sex  at  the  time,  I  was  ex- 
cited to  learn  that  I  would  be  one  of  two 
stewardesses  on  a  plane  being  sent  from 
Dallas  to  Chicago  to  pick  up  the  58  football 
players.  It  was  enough  to  send  any  young  girl 
Into  a  frenzy.  All  the  way  to  Chicago.  I 
checked  and  rechecked  my  makeup. 

"I  was  certain  that  as  feoon  as  I  descended 
the  stairs  there'd  be  a  football  player  who 
would  become  enamored  of  me  by  the  time 
we  reached  Dallas.  Then  we  started  to  board 
our  passengers.  They  averaged  6  feet,  5 
Inches  in  height  and  more  than  260  pounds 
in  weight.  We  were  more  frightened  than 
charmed  by  this  more  than  15,000  pounds  of 
manhood.  They  put  away  five  kegs  of  beer, 
22  gallons  of  orange  Juice,  16  gaUons  of  milk 
and  15  gaUons  of  water. 

"As  you  can  imagine,  I  and  the  other 
stewardess  didn't  have  the  fun  we  had  ex- 
pected, but  worked  ourselves  until  we  were 
nearly  dead  on  our  feet."  ^ 

A  TRENl) 

How  do  the  women  feel  about  the  idea  of 
men  infiltrating  the  sisterhood  In  the  role 
of  stewards?  Some  look  at  it  as  a  trend  and 
think  it's  good,  believing  that  male  counter- 
parts can  handle  an  unrxUy  passenger  more 
easily  and  in  the  case  of  emergency  might 
inspire  more  confidence.  Others  express  op- 
position, declaring  that  this  is  a  woman's 
Job  and  should  remain  so. 

The  women  agree  that  ft  stewardess  career 
Is  a  marvelous  and  good-paying  one  for  a 
young  woman,  with  travel  privileges  making 
it  especially  attractive.  The  girls  work  hard, 
they  point  out,  but  it's  a  fun  ^ob  really,  even 
though  the  speed  of  the  present-day  Jets 
allows  stewardesses  less  layover  time  for 
exploring  between  flights. 


SENATE— Twesrfaf^,  July  31, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Sheldon  Ephraim  Elster,  Agudas 
Achim  Congregation  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, Alexandria,  Va.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Determiner  of  human  history. 

We  come  together  from  the  world  of 
committee  hearings,  meetings  with  con- 
stituents, the  morning  headlines,  and  the 
Dow  Jones  average: 

To  give  pause 

To  praise 

To  give  thanks 

CXIX 1689— Part  21 


Disturb  us,  O  Lord,  ruffle  us  from  our 
complacency;  make  us  dissatisfied  with 
the  peace  of  Ignorance,  the  quietude 
which  arises  from  a  shunning  of  the  hor- 
ror, the  defeat,  the  bitterness,  and  the 
poverty,  physical  and  spiritual,  of  men. 

Shock  us,  O  Lord,  deny  to  us  the  false 
Sabbaths  which  give  us  the  delusions  of 
satisfaction  amid  a  world  of  war  and 
hatred. 

Wake  us,  O  Lord,  and  shake  us  from 
the  sweet  and  sad  poignancies  rendered 
by  half-forgotten  melodies  and  rubric 
prayers  of  yesteryears. 

Make  us  know  that  the  border  of  the 
Senate  is  not  the  border  of  living,  and 
the  walls  of  Thy  temples  are  not  shelters 


from  the  winds  of  truth,  justice,  and 
reality. 

Grant  us  integrity  and  Thy  wisdom. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
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sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  toda^,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


menclng  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9474)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  increase  the  monthly  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pensions,  and  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  In  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9474)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  Increase  the 
monthly  rates  of  disability  and  death 
pensions,  and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


\ 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  30,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
-»     session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Csdendars 
Nos.  333  and  334. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES  OF  CIVIL 
SERVICE   RETIREES 

*,  The  bill  (S.  628)  to  amend  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate the  annuity  reduction  made  In 
order  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse  with 
an  annuity,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8339(J)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "la 
reduced"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "for 
any  month  during  which  that  employee  or 
Member  Is  married  for  any  portion  of  the 
month,". 

Jtac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
will  only  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  pay- 
ments of  annuities  paid  fat  any  month  com- 


CREDITING  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 
TECHNICIAN  SERVICE  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT 

The  bill  (S.  871)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  certain 
Inequities  In  crediting  of  National  Guard 
technician  service  In  connection  with 
civil  service  retirement,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  8332(b)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  creditable  service  for  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  purposes.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  8334(c)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  deposits  for  periods 
of  creditable  service  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Section  8339  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  computation  of  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (1). 

(d)  Section  3(c)  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  767;  Public 
Law  90-486),  relating  to  crediting  of  Na- 
tional Ouard  technician  service  for  Federal 
employees'  leave,  death,  and  dlsabUlty  com- 
pensation, group  life  and  health  Insurance, 
severance  pay,  tenure,  and  status,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

See.  2.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  as  of  January  1,  1969. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AND  THE  POOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  Chair  to  notify  me  when  I  have 
consumed  10  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  in  the  first 
month  of  fiscal  year  1974,  a  new  fiscal 
year — or  business  year — for  the  Federal 
Government. 

Government  is  a  big  business  and  pre- 
occupation with  the  Watergate  scandal— 

of  unquestioned  Importance  In  Itself 

should  not  divert  us  from  the  need  to  do 
the  Government's  business  and  from 
making  an  assessment  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  business  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  conducted  over  the 
last  fiscal  year  in  certain  key  human  pro- 
grams. The  business  of  Government  has 
legitimately  focussed  in  this  period  on 
general  Issues  touching  all  Americans — 
the  economy,  the  power  to  wage  war,  the 
end  of  our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  environment,  and  the  reform  of  our 
governmental  Institutions. 


However,  In  no  area  does  the  Federal 
Government  operate  more  directly  as  a 
businessman — that  is,  as  a  provider  of 
services — than  In  the  area  of  the  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  poverty,  reduce  un- 
employment, and  to  enable  Americans  to 
became  self-supporting. 

It  is  in  that  area  where  the  successes  or 
failures  of  Government  are  most  keenly 
felt  In  human  terms;  and  it  is  there  also 
that  the  administration's  emphasis  on 
the  need  to  run  programs  in  a  business- 
like fashion  has  been  most  pronounced. 

The  administration's  objectives  In  this 
regard  have  been  repeatedly  and  clearly 
stated: 

First,  to  assure  managerial  and  cost 
efficiency.  In  that  connection,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  in  his  March  4,  1973,  address 
to  the  Nation  regarding  community 
development : 

We  are  determined  to  get  a  dollar's  worth 
of  service  out  of  every  doUar's  worth  of 
taxeS.  .  .  .  This  means  we  will  continue  to 
press  for  greater  efficiency  and  better  man- 
agement In  Federal  government,  (emphasis 
added). 

Second,  to  turn  responsibility  and  re- 
sources back  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments through  general  and  special 
revenue  sharing,  replacing  so-called 
categorical  grants.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  of  January  22, 1971,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated: 

The  time  has  now  come  in  America  to  re- 
verse the  flow  of  power  and  resources  from 
the  States  and  communities  to  Washington, 
and  start  power  and  resources  flowing  back 
from  Washington  to  the  States  and  commu- 
nities .  .  .  where  States  and  local  Oovern- 
ment  can  better  do  what  needs  to  be  done, 
let  us  see  that  they  have  the  resources  to  do 
It  there. 

Let's  face  It.  Most  Americans  today  are 
simply  fed  up  with  government  .  .  .  They 
wlU  not — and  they  should  not — continue  to 
tolerate  the  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance in  government,  (emphasis  added) 

Third,  to  Insure  that  fimds  reach  their 
Intended  beneficiaries.  President  Nixon, 
In  his  radio  message  of  February  24, 
1973,  commenting  on  the  antlpoverty  ef- 
fort, said: 

The  money  which  left  Washington  In  a 
seemingly  Inexhaustible  flood  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  trlcUe  by  the  time  It  bad  filtered 
through  the  layers  of  bureaucrats,  consult- 
ants and  social  workers — and  finally  reached 
those  whom  it  was  supposed  to  help.  Too 
much  money  has  been  going  to  those  who 
were  supposed  to  help  the  needy  themselves. 
Those  who  make  a  profession  out  of  povertf 
got  fat;  the  tax-payers  got  stuck  with  the 
bill;  and  the  disadvantaged  themselves  got 
little  but  broken  promises,  (emphasis  added) 

Mr.  President,  these  are  commendable 
long-term  objectives,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate and  ironic  lesson  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  is  that  in  attempting  to  effect  these 
changes  "overnight"  and  "on  Its  own" 
In  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
the  sulmlnistratlon  has  precipitated  in 
the  short-term  a  situation  of  managerial 
chaos  and  waste  and  interrupted  bene- 
fits to  the  poor. 

Ironically,  the  administration's  ac- 
tions have  undermined  the  very  capacity 
and  credibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment upon  which  the  administration 
hopes  to  build  its  "New  Federalism." 
tending  toward  creation  of  a  new  "gap" 
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at  the  local  level  between  promise  and 
performance. 

This  past  fiscal  year — partlculsu-ly  the 
last  6  months — was  characterized  by  "aa 
again — off  again"  directives,  midstream 
reversals  of  policies.  Impoundments,  and 
"rescissions"  which  have  left  State  and 
local  government  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion, the  poor  and  others  In  need  in  a 
chronic  state  of  despair,  tind  the  tax- 
payer's "domestic"  dollar  devalued  again 
In  terms  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 

The  fiscal  year  began  with  a  commit- 
ment by  the  administration  to  continue 
OEO  and  Its  programs  through  fiscal 
year  1974 — a  commitment  contained  In 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  which  the  President  signed 
into  law,  on  September  20.  and  reaffirmed 
as  to  fiscal  year  1973  by  his  signing  on 
October  31,  1972,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  providing  fimds  for  the 
program  for  that  fiscal  year — that  is, 
the  fiscal  year  Just  ended. 

It  ended — after  6  full  months  of  at- 
tempts by  the  administration  to  disman- 
tle the  program— with  OEO  attempting 
to  comply  in  the  last  hours  of  the  fiscal 
year,  with  the  order  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  that 
It  make  all  appropriated  OEO  fimds 
available. 

Another  example:  The  fiscal  year  1973 
began  with  a  budget  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  a  total  of  $1,595,297,000 
for  manpower  training  programs.  In- 
cluding $265.5  million  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  Job  program 
and  an  additional  request  of  $1.25  billion 
for  the  public  employment  program  un- 
der the  Emergency  Employment  Act- 
amounts  which  were  also  promptly  made 
available  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
administration  proposed  "rescission"  of 
all  funds  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  smd  at  the  same  time  a  diversion 
for  the  use  of  summer  Jobs  for  youth  of 
as  much  as  $333  million  in  Emergency 
Employment  Act  funds,  which  had  been 
requested  basically  for  adults. 

The  administration  subjected  other 
manpower  training  programs  to  "freezes" 
and  ceilings,  and  reversals  of  policies 
through  the  early  months  of  this  year. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  with  the  admin- 
istration being  forced  to  spend  most  of 
the  funds  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  under  order  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  New  Jersey,  again  literally  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  fiscal  year  began  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  $2.5  billion  celling  on  child 
care  and  other  social  services  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  but  no  material 
change  in  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
substance  or  coverage  of  the  programs 
themselves. 

Then,  In  January  1973  the  administra- 
tion sought  to  impose  new  regulations 
to  be  effective  In  April— only  3  months 
from  the  "airing"  of  these  proposals— 
drastically  altering  the  conduct  of  child 
care  and  other  social  services  programs 
imder  title  IV.  When  opposition  arose, 
the  effective  date  was  postponed  into  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  with  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Finance  adding  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  an  amendment — basical- 
ly in  response  to  S.  1220,  Introduced  by 
Senator  MoNSAue  and  myself  with  41 
cosponsors — to  prohibit  implementation 
of  any  new  regulations  until  January  1, 
1974.  In  the  very  last  hours  of  the  fiscal 
year,  in  conference,  the  provision  was 
compromised  so  as  to  apply  through 
October  31 — 2  months  less  than  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill  thought  was  needed — 
and  that  provision  was  made  a  part  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  signed  by  the 
President,  again  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  accordingly,  in  the  end 
it  appears  that  Congress,  with  its  Intent 
upheld  by  the  courts,  has  "triumphed"; 
but  is  there  any  real  victory?  I  should 
say  there  Is  none.  For,  the  individuals, 
goverimients,  and  taxpayers  have  had  to 
stand  on  the  sidelines  right  up  to  the  last 
hours  of  fiscal  year  1973  and  see  their 
ability  to  plan  and,  therefore,  to  benefit 
from  fimds  go  down  the  drain  as  funds 
for  these  efforts  have  been  tossed  back 
and  forth — first  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, then  "intercepted"  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  finally  put  in  their  right- 
ful place  by  the  courts  as  "referee." 

It  is  bad  enough  that  we  have  not 
made  advance  funding  provisions  for  so- 
cial programs,  of  the  kind  which  would 
give  them  the  security  enjoyed  by  efforts 
in  defense  and  space. 

But  to  subject  those  on  the  local  level 
to  this  kind  of  uncertainty  is  the  worst 
kind  of  inefficiency  and  mismanagement, 
and  the  results  are  clear:  Competent 
management — much  less  improved  man- 
agement— goes  out  the  window;  States 
and  localities  unavoidably  get  Into  a 
"credibility  gap"  with  those  they  are  to 
serve;  and  the  disadvantaged  get  little 
but  broken  promises — and  a  glut  at  the 
end  which  could  hardly  be  handled  ef- 
ficiently— not  because  the  managers  are 
getting  "fat,"  but  because  funds  are 
siphoned  off  to  additional  administra- 
tive expenses  necessitated  by  "stop"  and 
"go"  planning. 

"Hie  poor,  the  governments,  and  the 
taxpayers  were  entitled  to  rely  upon  the 
administration's  continuation  of  the 
OEO  program,  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  manpower  training,  public 
service  employment,  and  summer  Jobs; 
and  the  continuation  of  social  services 
pending  legislative  reform. 

Any  uncertainty  in  that  reliance 
should  have  been  eliminated  when  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  the  administration's 
own  requests,  made  funds  available  and 
thus — as  the  other  principal  Federal 
partner — "closed  the  deal." 

Mr.  President,  change  is  always  dis- 
ruptive— that  is  its  nature.  But  when  It 
is  attempted  to  be  effected  unilaterally 
by  the  executive  branch  midstream  in  a 
fiscal  year  and  contrary  to  previous  ac- 
tions agreed  to  by  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  It  can  do  downright 
violence  to  the  helpless  citizens  and 
managers  on  the  State  and  local  level 
caught  in  the  crunch. 

To  them  it  has  been  more  than  an 
academic  debate.  These  actions  have 
had  their  toll  on  and  have  disrupted  mil- 
lions of  people,  thousands  of  imlts  of 
State  and  local  govenmient  and  other 


institutions,  and  adversely  affected  the 
use  of  billions  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

The  administration's  actions  have 
touched  26.5  million  persons  in  poverty, 
more  than  1.7  million  youth  in  the  tar- 
get group  for  summer  jobs.  4.6  million 
families,  and  an  additional  3  million 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  receiv- 
ing social  services. 

The  actions  have  undermined  the  plan- 
ning of  1,000  community  action  agencies, 
15,000  units  of  city  government  and  each 
of  the  State  governments  not  only  In 
areas  directly  affected,  but  also  in  related 
areas  such  as  welfare,  housing,  and  eco- 
nomic development  planning,  as  well  as 
related  private  commitments.  When  one 
piece  Is  held  In  suspension,  an  entire 
structure  of  community  planning  may  be 
put  in  Jeopardy. 

These  actions  have  put  in  "Umbo"  the 
expenditure  of  all  or  a  part  of  $800  mil- 
lion in  OEO  antlpoverty  fimds,  $1.25  bil- 
lion in  Emergency  Employment  Act  ap- 
propriations, and  $265  million  In  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  funds,  as  well  as 
$2.5  billion  in  funds  for  social  services. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  Informs  the  Senator  that 
10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  include.  Incidentally, 
among  the  startling  examples  I  have  re- 
ferred to  $1  billion  in  health  funds  found 
unspent  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  notwithstand- 
ing our  determination  that  they  could  be 
spent,  that  they  should  be  spent,  and  a 
follow-on  repwrt  of  an  outstanding  group 
coming  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  of  a  special  commission,  for 
example,  relating  to  heart  disease,  and  so 
forth,  which  also  ties  into  the  billion 
dollars  in  funds  that  was  unspent  for 
health. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  message  of  March 
4,  1973,  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said: 

We  are  stopping  programs  which  have 
failed. 

To  stop  programs  across  the  board, 
unilaterally,  in  an  abrupt  way  through 
rescissions,  freezes,  and  changes  taking 
effect  upon  promulgation  or  shortly 
thereafter  violates  the  first  principle  of 
soimd  management — evaluation  and  se- 
lectivity. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  these  "Great 
Society"  programs  have  "failed"- which 
I  do  not — we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
"product  line"  that  can  be  shut  off  over- 
night or  "taken  off  the  shelves,"  but  a 
service  line  which  Is  the  very  "lifeline" 
for  millions  of  our  citizens. 

If  it  is  to  be  improved,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  to- 
gether, and  while  it  is  being  accomplish- 
ed current  benefits  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated, or  interrupted.  To  do  so  is  not 
only  unfair  in  human  terms,  but  unsound 
as  a  matter  of  economy. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  administration 
was  not  without  justifiable  complaint  as 
we  entered  Into  the  last  half  of  this  fiscal 
year;  its  policies  for  special  revenue 
sharing  were  too  often  dismissed  "out 
of  hand"  by  the  Congress ;  in  some  cases 
"liberals"    may    have    been    somewhat 
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"conservative"  in  clinging  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  1960's  "as  Is." 

But  the  experience  of  this  fiscal  year — 
whatever  its  justification  or  provoca- 
tion— is  behind  us  now  and  the  question 
is  whether  we  will  benefit  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  fiscal  year  or  repeat 
It. 

It  can  be  avoided  if  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  "set  sail"  this 
fiscal  year  on  a  course  of  "domestic  re- 
approachment" — a  commitment  to  work 
together  on  establishing  legislatively  a 
format  for  the  future  of  these  programs. 
The  administration  should  do  that — that 
is  its  duty — so  that  these  programs  may 
now  be  put  on  the  track  in  permanent 
legislation  and  so  that  we  do  not  have 
a  repetition  in  fiscal  1974  fiscal  year  of 
the  disaster  which  struck  these  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

We  are  fortunate  that  already  there 
is  legislation  "in  the  works"  or  "in  the 
wings"  that  provides  a  real  opportunity 
to  develop  mutual  confidence  in  working 
in  that  way — in  short,  cases  where  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  do  not  seem 
too  far  apart  and  where  a  little  bit  of 
"give  and  take"  on  both  sides  could  mark 
a  new  beginning  in  cooperation. 

First,  in  the  case  of  manpower  train- 
ing reform — sought  to  the  administra- 
tion since  1969 — the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  re- 
ported, for  consideration  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  has  not  adopted, 
S.  1559,  the  Job  Training  and  Commu- 
nity Services  Act  of  1973,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  myself.  It  adopts  basically  in 
the  field  of  manpower  training  the  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  approach  advocated 
by  the  administration  letting  State  and 
local  government  conduct  these  efforts  in 
the  future  with  wide  discretion. 

At  this  point  the  administration's  offi- 
cial position  is  that  decentralization 
should  be  accomplished  administratively 
imder  an  extension  of  existing  authority, 
which  Congress  has  thus  far  denied — it 
approves  a  separate  public  service  em- 
ployment program. 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to  aban- 
don these  unilateral  plans  and  work  with 
us  on  an  acceptable  legislative  approach 
for  job  training,  including  a  quotient  of 
public  service  employment  and  commu- 
nity services. 

Second,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  passed  and  the  Senate  will 
soon  consider  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  new  legal  services 
corporation,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  The  question  of  the  composition 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  has  been 
the  principal  "hangup"  over  the  past  2 
years,  is  no  longer  a  basic  issue. 

Here  is  a  great  opportimity  to  attain 
an  accommodation  along  the  basic  blue- 
print of  the  administration,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  fighting  continuing 
and  self-defeating  battles  over  the  di- 
rection of  the  existing  legal  services  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  should  not  be  hanging  In 
midair.  Again,  a  firm  agreement  between 
us  and  the  administration  is  essential  in 
order  to  carry  this  through. 

Third,  with  respect  to  OEO  and  com- 
munity action  programs.  Senator  Nel- 


son  and  I  have  already  indicated,  by  in- 
cluding special  provisions  in  S.  1559.  the 
Job  Training  and  Community  Services 
Act  of  1973,  a  willingness  to  try  out  the 
special  revenue-sharing  concept  in  re- 
spect to  community  action  agencies.  With 
funding  of  the  current  direct  funding  ef- 
fort secured  through  this  fiscal  year — 
which  appears  will  be  the  case  under 
an  appropriations  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  now  before  the  Senate — it  is 
my  hope  that  we  would  meet  early  this 
fall  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  pro- 
grams after  fiscal  year  1974  so  that  we 
are  not  in  another  cllfFhanger  situa- 
tion a  year  from  now.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Administrator  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  with  us. 

Fourth,  in  the  field  of  social  services, 
the  moratorium  against  administrative 
action  through  October,  provides  an  in- 
terregnum in  which  legislation  should  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  share  the  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween the  levels  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government — that  is  the  gist  of  the 
"new  federalism."  If  that  goal  is  to  be 
accomplished  and  managerial  efficiency 
and  cost-effectiveness  are  to  be  main- 
tained over  the  short  as  well  as  the  long- 
term,  there  must  be  a  new  partnership 
"horizontally"  at  the  Federal  level  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
To  that  end,  I  urge  immediate  negotia- 
tions between  the  ofiBces  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
Insure  an  orderly  implementation  of 
antipoverty,  manpower,  and  social  pro- 
grams. In  that  spirit,  I  hope  that  the  un- 
fortunate, if  not  tragic,  experience  of  the 
past  fiscal  year  will  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "A  Billion  In  Health 
Funds  Found  Unspent  by  HEW,"  which 
W81S  printed  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Billion  in  Health  Funds  Found  Unspent 
BY  HEW 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.) 
Washington,    July    26. — During    the    last 
year,  the  Nixon  Administration  did  not  spend 
nearly   81.1-bUllon   In   funds   Congress   had 
Intended  for  major  health  programs,  accord- 
ing to  figures  obtained  by  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee. 

The  total  withheld  was  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  roughly  $4.759-bUllon  allotted  to 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  two  largest  health-related  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  discrepancies  between  funds  available 
for  spfendlng  and  funds  spent  were  found  In 
the  mass  of  data  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
department. 

This  led  to  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Commerce  Committee  chairman.  Repre- 
senatlve  Harley  O.  Staggers.  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
"I  am  dismayed  that  you  have  felt  It 
appropriate  to  Impound  the  billion  dollars 
your  letter  describes,"  Mr.  Staggers  said  In 
the  latest  letter,  which  he  made  public.  "I 
am  not  convinced  that  this  is  legal,  neces- 


sary, or  m  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  our  nation." 

He  asked  the  Secretary  for  program-by- 
program  justification  for  not  spending  the 
money  that  wsw  allocated  In  the  continuing 
Congressional  resolution  under  which  the 
department's  spending  was  authorised  dur- 
the  1973  fiscal  year. 

The  funds  authorized  by  the  resolution 
were,  in  effect,  appropriations.  They  were 
handled  through  the  resolution  mechanism 
because  of  the  President's  veto  of  the  health 
appropriation  bill  for  1973. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Staggers,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger defended  the  withholding  of  the  funds 
as  legal,  but  a  spokesman  for  the  Commerce 
Committee  said  there  had  not  yet  been  a 
reply  to  the  request  for  a  program-by- 
program  analysis. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  unspent  funds 
showed  that  even  some  of  the  programs  given 
special  public  emphasis  by  the  President 
were  affected.  For  example,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  left  tS8.8S9.000  unspent  In  a 
total  budget  authority  of  »492,205,000. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  left 
unspent  144,217,000  from  Its  permissible 
spending  level  of  $300- million. 

Most  severely  hit  were  Federal  mental 
health  programs  of  $743,733,000  avaUable, 
$199,209,000  was  unspent. 

The  Administration's  decision  not  to  spend 
such  large  sums  that  had,  in  effect,  been 
appropriated  was  criticized  sharply  today  by 
Representative  Paul  C.  Rogers,  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Health  and  En- 
vironment subcommittee. 

Mr.  Rogers,  Democrat  of  Florida,  said  the 
Administration  was  not  carrying  out  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  was  thus  distort- 
ing the  constitutional  premise  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

Saying  he  considered  it  a  "very  serious 
situation."  Mr.  Rogers  suggested  It  might  be 
necessary  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  and 
even  to  call  for  the  resignations  of  officials 
who  refuse  to  carry  out  the  laws  Involved. 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger,  Mr. 
Staggers  said  the  programs  in  question  had 
been  created  to  meet  specific  needs,  such  as 
protection  from  disease,  health  manpower, 
biomedical  research  and  Improved  health 
services  of  many  kinds. 

"Unless  these  needs  In  fact  do  not  exist, 
or  have  been  met,  or  are  being  met  by  alter- 
native superior  programs,  then  these  im- 
poundments must  be  considered  a  sad  faU- 
ure  of  our  Government's  commitment  to 
serve  Its  people,"  the  letter  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  said  there 
would  be  no  comment  until  Mt.  Weinberger 
bad  replied  to  Mr.  stagger's  latest  letter. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
EXPEJ^DITURES 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  completed  action 
on  S.  372.  That  legislation  is  designed  to 
overcome  many  of  the  obvious  abuses 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in 
campaigning.  Most  of  these  abuses  ap- 
parently have  their  roots  in  money — ^in 
excesses  of  money  and  the  infiuence 
which  persons  or  groups  with  imlimited 
funds  may  bring  to  bear  upon  political 
contests. 

In  a  democracy,  seats  in  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  highest  offices  of  the  ex- 
ecutive should  not  be  for  sale.  The  rich 
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should  not  exercise  undue  Influence  In 
the  electoral  process  simply  because  of 
their  wealth.  Nor  should  a  candidate  en- 
joy a  special  advantage  over  his  opponent 
because  he  can  command  Itu-ge  sums  of 
money  not  available  to  those  he  is  run- 
ning against. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  so  restrict  contributions 
and  expenditures  that  the  built-in  ad- 
vantage which  the  well-known  and  es- 
tablished candidate  enjoys  is  insur- 
mountable. Money  is  the  means  by  which 
the  little  known  candidate  becomes  a 
well-known  candidate,  and  to  restrict 
money  is  to  restrict  the  ability  to  become 
recognized  and  to  have  one's  position 
publicized. 

Thus,  what  we  need  is  a  balanced  sys- 
tem— one  which  neither  encourages  or 
permits  the  buying  and  selling  of  elec- 
tions nor  one  which  ruarantees  the  elec- 
tion of  well-known  and  established  can- 
didates. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  yesterday  will  go  far  toward 
achieving  this  balance.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  final  and  perfect  solution 
to  our  longstanding  problem  of  election 
reform,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  that  it  can 
pave  the  way  for  even  additional  im- 
provements in  the  future. 

It  is  clear  that  campaigns  have  simply 
come  to  cost  too  much.  It  is  time  to 
change  the  situation  in  which  any  candi- 
date can  spend  any  amount  of  money 
That  is  one  thing  S.  372  does.  It  sets 
overall  limits  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent  In  both  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions— a  move  that  may  take  some  of 
the  circuslike,  packaged-and-sold  image 
out  of  political  campaigns. 

It  also  sets  limits  on  the  amount  which 
an  individual  or  an  organized  group  may 
contribute  to  a  specific  campaign.  This 
should  restrain  individual  influence  on 
elections  and  preclude  the  development 
of  situations  In  which  It  can  be  suggested 
that  a  Federal  officeholder  owes  his  elec- 
tion or  his  vote  to  a  single  individual  or 
to  a  special  interest.  It  should  also  pre- 
clude the  buying  of  offices  such  as  ambas- 
sadorships through  contributions  to 
winning  Presidential  candidates. 

The  bill  further  strengthens  the  re- 
porting and  auditing  controls  on  cam- 
paign spending  In  an  attempt  to  insure 
that  records  are  properly  and  adequately 
kept  and  retained.  Persons  contributing 
more  than  $100  wUl  have  to  provide  their 
names,  addresses,  and  places  of  business- 
and  contributions  of  more  than  $50  must 
be  made  by  check  or  other  written  in- 
strument. Candidates  will  have  to  estab- 
lish special  campaign  accounts  for  the 
handling  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  changes 
represent  a  vast  Improvement  over  the 
existing  system  of  financing  and  running 
Federal  elections.  I  strongly  support  both 
the  spirit  and  the  substance  of  these 
changes.  They  represent  a  genuine  at- 
tempt at  reform. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  hope  tliat 
we  will  not  look  upon  this  legislation— as 
good  as  it  may  be — as  a  panacea  for  all 
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the  problems  and  difficulties  associated 
with  political  campaigns.  It  could  very 
well  be  that  this  legislation  In  its  appli- 
cation will  create  as  msuiy  problems  as  It 
solves.  It  may  close  some  loopholes,  only 
to  open  new  ones.  In  all  probability  we 
will  not  know  the  answer  to  that  question 
until  2  years  from  now  when  the  law  goes 
through  the  test  of  actual  application. 

I  myself  have  two  major  reservations 
in  that  regard.  One.  by  placing  rather 
strict  limitations  on  spending  and  at  the 
same  time  enacting  a  whole  host  of  re- 
porting requirements  and  other  legal 
technicalities  to  be  met,  we  may  very 
well  further  jeopardize  the  chances  of  a 
"minor"  or  little-known  candidate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  requirements  of  this 
bill  will  necessitate  at  least  one  or  more 
full-time  professional  people,  tramed  in 
the  law  or  accounting,  to  supervise  its  ap- 
plication in  each  candidate's  race.  I  am 
sure  some  minor  candidates  will  never 
be  able  to  afford  such  professional 
assistance. 

It  was  that  very  concern  about  non- 
established  candidates  that  prompted  me 
to  introduce  an  amendment  relating  to 
the  suspension  of  the  equal  time  provi- 
sions of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  That  my  amendment, 
which  Is  now  Incorporated  in  the  bill, 
provides  that  In  congressional  races  that 
suspension  can  occur  only  after  a  radio 
or  television  station  offers  each  candi- 
date in  that  race  15  minutes  of  equal  air 
time.  The  purpose  of  that  amendment 
was  simply  to  prevent  minor  candidates 
from  being  shut  out  of  the  media  while 
their  opponents  may  be  given  free  broad- 
cast exposure. 

I  just  hope  that  we  have  not  enacted 
so  many  requirements,  requiring  so  much 
effort  to  comply  with  them,  that  we  wUl 
Intimidate  or  scare  away  nonestablished 
candidates. 

A  second  reservation  that  I  have  con- 
cerns the  ability  of  an  Individual  candi- 
date to  present  his  views  to  the  public. 
A  campaign,  as  we  know.  Is  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  an  Individual  to  sell  himself, 
to  try  to  sell  his  views,  to  try  to  sell  his 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  his  people  to 
the  voters  of  his  State  or  of  a  particular 
district. 

I  do  not  impute  anything  evil  or  im- 
proper by  the  use  of  the  word  "sell."  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  mean  buying  an  election. 
By  "sell"  I  mean  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain, persuade,  or  even  contrast  with  an 
opponent  the  views  and  opinions  that  you 
may  have.  That  is  the  very  essence  of 
our  democratic  system. 

We  just  simply  cannot  do  that  with- 
out making  certain  expenditures,  the  cost 
of  which  are  beyond  a  candidate's  con- 
trol. The  price  of  a  postage  stamp  is  set, 
as  is  the  price  of  television  time,  news- 
paper advertising,  and  the  cost  of  travel- 
ing across  a  State  or  district.  And  in 
these  times  of  infiatlon,  those  costs  will 
undoubtedly  go  up  and  up. 

If  we  end  up  with  restrictions  that  are 
too  severe,  the  people  who  are  going  to 
suffer  will  be  the  general  populace,  be- 
cause they  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  know  what  a  candidate  Is  really  for, 
and  what  he  Is  not  for— and  they  will 
not  be  able  to  make  an  Informed  judg- 


ment as  to  which  candidate  represents 
what  they  consider  to  be  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  country. 

When  I  began  my  campaign  I  did  so  as 
a  relatively  imknown  State  senator  run- 
ning against  a  former  Governor  who  was 
quite  weU  known.  I  had  to  spend 
money— in  fact,  friends  of  mine  had  to 
borrow  money  on  my  behalf — so  that  I 
could  overcome  the  so-called  recognition 
factor  and  also  to  present  and  contrast 
my  views  with  those  of  my  opponent.  I 
have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  I  could 
have  overcome  those  obstacles  under  aU 
the  restrictions  of  the  present  bill. 

I  hope  that  I  am  wrong  on  both  counts. 
I  hope  these  reforms  will  not  inhibit 
minor  candidates  nor  restrict  one's  abil- 
ity to  present  his  views  to  the  public 
Certainly  I  have  reason  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  is  not  the  case  or  I  could  not 
have  supported  the  bill  so  strongly. 

But  I  do  not  see  the  bill  as  a  panacea; 
nor  do  I  have  a  closed  mind  as  regards 
each  provision.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
our  reforms  went  too  far,  or  it  might  be 
that  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  And 
perhaps  there  are  still  other  needed 
reforms  which  have  not  been  addressed 
in  this  biU.  We  will  not  really  know  imtU 
we  have  seen  how  the  law  works  imder 
actual  campaign  conditions. 

I  think  it  extremely  important  that 
following  the  congressional  elections  of 
1974  that  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  examine  in  detail  the  applica- 
tion of  these  new  provisions.  I  would 
hope,  and  I  feel  certain  it  will  be  the  case, 
that  these  committees  will  make  such  an 
examination  and  report  back  to  the  full 
Senate  and  House  and   the  American 
people  any  recommendation  for  further 
improvements  or  corrections  in  the  law. 
Another  thing  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point  is  that  we  have  yet  to  hear  the 
recommendations  and  report  from  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Elections.  While  the  thrust  of  this  bill 
deals  mainly  with  the  financing  of  cam- 
paigns, I  expect  that  the  so-called  Water- 
gate Committee  will  have  many  addition- 
al recommendations  for  reform  in  areas 
other  than  financial.  In  many  ways  the 
regulation  and  supervision  of  campaign 
activities — as     opposed      to     campaign 

financing — is    even    more    important 

and  more  difficult— to  accomplish.  I  also 
expect  that  the  Watergate  Committee 
will  also  have  recommendations  in  the 
area  of  financing  Presidential  campaigns. 
Certainly  they  deserve  a  fuU  hearing.  So 
we  must  await  the  findings  of  Senator 
Ervln's  committee  and  its  recommenda- 
tions before  we  consider  our  efforts  even 
halfway  completed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  an  honest 
and  genuine  effort  to  reform  political 
campaigning  for  Federal  offices  In  this 
coimtry.  I  hope  that  in  the  process  we 
have  restored  some  faith  and  trust  to  the 
American  people  whose  confidence  has 
been  so  badly  shaken  in  recent  months. 
I  think  It  is  swcurate  to  say  that  con- 
fidence In  their  Government — in  their 
public  officials — by  the  people  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  to  the  proper  operation 
of  a  free  and  democratic  system.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  all  of  us  to  take  every 
step  possible  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
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public's  confidence  in  us  as  individuals 
and  in  our  system. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  I  quote  on  oc- 
casion that  says — 

Even  an  honest  man  arouses  suspicion 
when  he  stoops  to  tie  his  shoe  laces  In  a 
melon  patch. 

When  we  seelc  public  o£Bce,  we  put  our- 
selves in  the  public  "melon  patch."  so  It 
is  proper  to  open  up  the  election  proc- 
esses to  the  fullest  possible  public 
sci-utiny — to  place  appropriate  restraints 
on  the  manner  in  which  campaigns  are 
conducted.  S.  372  does  this  to  a  substan- 
tial degree. 

But  we  must  maintain  an  open  mind 
and  a  constant  search  for  improvement. 
Two  years  from  now,  after  we  have  seen 
this  law  in  operation,  we  may  see  the 
need  for  further  improvement.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  whole  matter  of  pub- 
lic financing,  which  requires  detailed 
examination  and  exhaustive  study.  Cam- 
paign spending  laws  are  like  tax  laws; 
you  close  one  loophole  and  another  pops 
up.  Some  aspects  of  our  reform  attempts 
may  have  been  too  restrictive.  If  so,  they 
can  be  corrected. 

The  key,  I  think,  is  to  constantly  strive 
for  improvement  with  the  traditional 
goal  of  free  and  open  elections  in  which 
all  persons  and  all  views  are  guaranteed 
equal  access  to  the  political  process  be- 
ing our  constant  objective. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  ScoTT)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished   Senator  from   Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  of  my  stalT 
people.  Brent  Kunz  and  Mike  Schumaker, 
may  be  on  the  floor  during  this  particu- 
lar period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  member 
of  my  staff  may  also  be  on  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  RUSSELL  E. 
TRAIN  TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR 
OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  you  know,  Russell  E.  Train  has  been 
nominated  to  head  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  which  I  serve,  will  com- 

'  mence  hearings  tomorrow  on  Mr.  Train's 
nomination.  Let  me  say  InitiEdly  that 
while  I  have  only  met  Mr.  Train  per- 
sc&ally  within  the  last  few  days,  I  have 
known  of  him  for  several  years  and  I 
imderstand  that  he  enjoys  a  very  fine 

'Saltation.  Therefore,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion today  to  be  critical  of  Mr.  Train. 
He  apparently  is  a  very  fine  individual. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senate  is  called  upon 


to  advise  and  consent  to  the  President's 
nomination.  I  believe  we  should  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  this  Impor- 
tant matter  and  not  attempt  to  dispose 
of  It  during  the  short  time  before  the 
August  recess. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  was  cre- 
ated to  permit  effective  govenunental  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  environment.  In  re- 
viewing the  United  States  Code  yester- 
day, I  noticed  that  there  are  44  pages  of 
laws  and  annotations  relating  to  air  pol- 
lution control  in  the  main  part  of  the 
volume  and  80  pages  in  the  pocket  part. 
This  for  an  agency  created  less  than  3 
years  ago.  The  Administrator  has  general 
jurisdiction  over  air  quality  standards 
and  specifically  over  new  sources  of  air 
pollutants.  He  establishes  deadlines  for 
automobiles  to  reduce  given  percentages 
of  objectionable  emissions,  reviews  State 
standards,  and  possible  sources  of  air 
pollution;  such  as  new  powerplants,  and 
new  oil  refineries.  Recent  proposals  seek 
to  determine  whether  given  individuals 
can  drive  their  cars  to  work  or  not  and 
If  so,  whether  they  have  to  pay  a  parking 
tax  on  their  automobiles. 

The  Congress  may  have  gone  too  far  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  we  may 
need  to  review  such  features  as  automo- 
bile emission  standards  smd  other  phases 
of  the  law.  I  understand  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  few  weeks  ago  In  a  4-to-4 
decision  afQrmed  a  lower  court  ruling 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  must  disapprove  any  State  air 
quality  control  plan  which  does  not  pro- 
hibit significant  deterioration  of  air 
quality  even  when  air  pollution  concen- 
trations are  already  lower  than  Federal 
standards  require.  In  fact,  this  decision 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  prohibit 
the  construction  of  any  new  plant  in  a 
rural  area  which  would  add  to  aHi  pol- 
lution. It  could  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  Nation's  futiu^  development. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  live 
in  a  country  with  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, in  a  nation  that  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  We  want  to  maintain  this  stand- 
ard and.  if  possible,  to  have  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life  for  each  of  our 
citizens.  The  question  which  concerns 
me  is  whether  or  not  Mr.  Train,  with 
the  vast  power  given  to  the  Administra- 
tor, would  take  a  positive  approach  and 
reduce  pollution  without  reducing  our 
standard  of  living.  Mr.  Train  is  listed 
in  "Who's  Who  In  America-"  Following 
his  name  appears  the  word  "conserva- 
tionist." This  may  appear  to  be  a  minor 
matter,  but  Mr.  Train  is  a  lawyer,  a  grad- 
uate of  Columbia  Law  School,  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar;  he  has 
had  no  specific  educational  backgroimd 
in  the  field  of  ecology  or  conservation. 
Why  woiild  he  not  be  listed  as  "Russell 
E.  Train,  lawyer"?  He  is  a  former  judge 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  Why  would  he  not 
be  listed  as  "judge"  or  "jurist"?  Of 
course,  he  did  resign  his  position  as  a 
judge  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing Mr.  Train  because  of  the  self-styled 
title  of  conservationist,  but  I  do  believe 


his  backround  and  philosophy  require 
more  examination  than  the  Congress  can 
give  in  the  few  days  remaining  before 
oiu-  recess.  Mr.  Train  is  a  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  presently 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Why  would  he  not  be 
listed  as  "Russell  E.  Train,  Government 
Official?" 

It  raises  a  question  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
President,  as  to  where  this  nominee's 
heart  is;  where  his  emphasis  is.  Does  he 
have  a  concern  for  retaining  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  are  privileged  to 
enjoy,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
reasonable  effort  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment; or  is  he  a  conservationist  first,  re- 
gardless of  what  effect  that  may  have  on 
our  standard  of  living? 

This  matter  was  illustrated  in  the  lead 
editorial  In  the  Washington  Star  and 
News  on  Jime  19  entitled,  "The  Clean 
Air  Collision,"  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  it  entirety  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Clean  An  Collisioit 

The  clean -air  Ideal  that  Congress  embraced 
so  enthusiastically  three  years  ago  Is  coming 
Into  hard  coUlslon  with  the  fact  that  Its  at- 
tainment— on  the  schedule  envisioned— 
simply  may  not  be  possible  through  any  ra- 
tional means.  Developers  emerging  last  week 
from  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  En- 
vironmental F*rotectlon  Agency  reinforce  that 
view.  They  cast  heavier  doubt  on  the  na- 
tion's ability  to  meet  the  air -purity  standards 
set  by  Congress,  to  become  effective  In  1975. 

First  came  the  court's  decision  that  air 
quality  cannot  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  sig- 
nificantly anytohere  In  the  country — even  out 
In  the  great  unpopulated  expanses  where  pol- 
lution doesn't  b<^ln  to  approach  the  limits 
set  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  This  In- 
terpretation of  the  act  might.  If  rigidly  ap- 
plied, serve  virtually  to  paralyze  growth  to 
underdeveloped  areas  that  are  seeking  new 
Industry.  And  dispersal  of  some  Industry 
from  the  larger  congested  cities  to  rural 
towns  should,  we  think,  be  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral program  to  reduce  poUutlon.  But  the 
worst  Impact  of  this  decision  may  hit  the 
metropolitan  centers  In  a  way  that  relates, 
detrimentally,  to  both  pollution  and  energy 
production.  If  new  electric  plants  and  other 
utilities  cannot  be  located  outside  the  areas 
of  urban  contamination,  the  problems  of  de- 
poUutlon  and  power  supply  wUl  become  much 
more  difficult. 

But  the  extent  of  this  restriction  wUl  be 
unknown  imtll  there  Is  clarification  by  the 
court,  which  gave  no  written  opinion,  and 
hence  no  guidance  at  aU,  but  only  upheld  a 
lower  court  decree  by  a  tie  vote.  Further 
litigation  must  be  awaited  to  get  the  needed 
answers.  And  meanwhile,  some  major  cities 
have  only  the  dimmest  prospect,  or  none  at 
aU,  of  meeting  the  air  standards  aet  for  the 
year  after  next. 

That  became  more  starkly  apparent  last 
Friday  when  the  EPA  rolled  out  a  partial 
plan  for  meeting  Congress'  requirements.  An 
astounding  reduction  of  traffic  Is  contem- 
plated In  18  \irban  areas — possibly  even  a 
total  ban  on  private  cars  In  Loa  Angeles,  and 
a  60  percent  cutback  of  driving  In  northern 
New  Jersey.  This  is  a  good  deal  more  than 
public  opinion  can  be  expected  to  bear.  Cer- 
talnly  the  prospective  plana  for  the  Wash- 
ington area  (on  which  we  will  have  more  to 
say  later)  would  come  as  a  jolt,  to  countless 
wage -earners  here. 

Taken  as  a  whole,   the   EPA's   Ideas  for 
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urban  sectors,  going  into  effect  so  soon, 
could  exact  Intolerable  economic  penalties 
and  prove  politically  Indefensible.  Olven  a 
bit  more  time,  the  widespread  public-transit 
Improvements  now  underway,  and  anti- 
pollution equipment  on  autoe,  can  greatly 
ease  the  pain  of  transition  to  cleaner  air. 

Fortunately,  the  acting  EPA  chief,  Robert 
W.  Frl,  seems  to  have  no  delusions  about  all 
this.  In  presenting  the  highly  restrictive 
plan,  Frl  said  he  was  "not  sure  these  are  the 
results  that  Congress  Intended,"  and  that  he 
will  "explore  with  Congress  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  deadlines  for  these  areas 
that  are  so  deeply  affected."  That  Is  the  wise 
course.  Congress  should  begm  reexamining 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  with  a  view  to  revisions 
that  would  allow  more  flexibility  in  reach- 
ing some  of  Its  goals.  The  need  Is  for  careful 
coordination,  to  achieve  the  flnal  high  ob- 
jectives with  the  least  poesible  economic 
damage. 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
we  will  note  the  editorial  commences 
with  a  statement  that  the  clean-air 
ideal  Congress  embraced  so  enthusiasti- 
cally 3  years  ago  may  not  be  possible 
through  any  rational  means  and  con- 
cludes with  the  suggestion  that  we  ex- 
plore the  desirability  of  extending  dead- 
lines and  reexamine  the  Clean  Air  Act 
with  a  view  to  revisions  that  would  allow 
more  fiexibillty  in  reaching  some  of  its 
goals.  The  need  Is  for  careful  coordina- 
tion to  achieve  the  high  objectives  with 
the  least  possible  economic  damage. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  imdoubtedly 
has  a  serious  smog  problem,  but  the 
thought  of  eliminating  80  percent  of  the 
automobiles  within  the  city  does  not 
seem  reasonable.  Neither  does  the  60  per- 
cent cutback  of  driving  In  northern  New 
Jersey.  Should  not  an  alternative  be 
sought  to  such  a  problem? 

When  we  hear  of  prospects  of  gasoline 
shortages  should  not  we  question  whether 
everything  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  obtain  oil  from  Alaska,  from 
the  Continental   Shelf,   from   marginal 
wells?  Are  we  unnecessarily  prohibiting 
the  use  of  heavy  fuel  oil?  Are  we  im- 
necessarily  reducing  the  effectiveness  of 
our  automobile  motors  and  reducing  the 
mileage  per  gallon  of  gas  by  Government 
regulations?   Will  Government  regula- 
tions close  down  or  reduce  the  employ- 
ment in  the  chemictd  center  within  the 
Kanawha  Valley  of  West  Virginia?  Or  In 
the  coalfields  of  various  parts  of  our 
country?  Are  we  doing  the  necessary  re- 
search to  make  the  maximum  use  of  nu- 
clear energy,  water  power,  and  energy 
from  the  sun?  Would  the  nominee,  as 
head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  concentrate  on  finding  ways  to 
\f^^  or  increase  our  high  standard  of 
living  or  would  he  give  undue  emphasis 
to  ecology? 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Train  is  a  reasonable  person.  My 
conversation  with  him,  lasting  about  an 
hour,  a  few  days  ago  leads  me  to  this 
conclusion.  Nevertheless,  this  Agencv  can 
have  such  a  drastic  effect  upon  the  "indi- 
vidual freedom  of  our  citizens  and  exist- 
ing law  gives  such  wide  discretion  to  the 
Administrator  tliat  I  feel  his  nomination 
should  be  examined  in  detail  and  that 
each  of  us,  representing  one  of  the 
States,  should  look  into  the  background 
of  the  nominee  and  determine  for  him- 
self whether  he  wishes  to  advise  and  con- 


sent to  the  President's  nominee.  It  is  not 
a  nomination  that  should  be  acted  upon 
in  haste. 

A  news  Item,  of  July  27.  quotes  Mr. 
Train  as  saying,  anyone  seeking  amend- 
ments to  the  strict  clean  air  law  of  1970 
will  have  "the  biu-den  of  proof— to  im- 
equivocally  demonstrate  the  law  needs 
changes."  He  also  predicted,  "a  tough 
time  ahead  when  American  people  will 
be  tested  on  whether  they  are  willing  to 
stick  to  their  commitment  to  a  cleaner 
environment."  The  account  states  that 
he  stressed  his  independence  several 
times  at  a  press  conference  following 
announcement  of  his  nomination  as  Ad- 
ministrator and  stated  that  "EPA  Is  an 
independent  regulatory  agency  with  a 
strong  Independent  clmracter."  Mr. 
Train  stated  that  he  made  this  clear  to 
the  President  and  that  the  President 
agreed  that  the  independence  of  EPA  is 
of  paramount  Importance. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  need  to  re- 
view the  part  the  nominee  played  in 
stopping  construction  of  the  jetport  in 
Florida  north  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park  and  other  activities  over  the  past 
several  years.  Does  he  approve  of  the 
parking  tax  on  commuters  that  EPA  has 
recenUy  suggested?  Does  he  approve  of 
eliminating  downtown  street  parkiiig  in 
Washington?  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Government  at  every  level  exists 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
servant,  not  the  master  of  people.  If 
people  want  to  drive  their  automobiles 
to  work,  I  believe  they  should  feel  free 
to  do  so  without  penalty.  If  we  have  suf- 
ficient concern  about  the  environmental 
damage  should  not  we  work  toward  hav- 
ing a  rapid  rail  transit  so  appealing;  or 
some  other  form  of  mass  transit  with 
less  pollution,  so  appealing  that  people 
will  voluntarily  abandon  their  personal 
automobile  in  many  Instances.  We  can 
also  strive  for  an  alternative  to  the  gaso- 
line motor.  Concentration  on  research 
rather  than  prohibition  can  well  be  the 
answer. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  can 
reexamine  various  aspects  of  the  law 
which  may  have  been  too  hastily  passed 
but  pending  that  will  consider  very  care- 
fully the  emphasis  which  may  be  placed 
upon  existing  laws  by  any  nominee  be- 
fore advising  and  consenting  to  his 
heading  an  office  which  so  vitally  affects 
the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  people 
as  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  At  thls  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  plus  the  2  minutes 
remaining  of  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  compliment  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
for  having  called  attention  In  his  ex- 
cellent speech  to  the  Importance  of  the 
office  that  htis  been  offered  to  my  good 
friend.  Judge  Russell  E.  Train. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  known  Judge 
Train  for  a  number  of  years.  I  did  not 


meet  him  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Tax  Court.  However.  I  did  meet  him  very 
shortly  thereafter,  prior  to  his  becom- 
ing President  of  the  Conservation  Fund. 
I  sat  as  a  very  Interested  listener  and 
participant  during  the  time  of  his  con- 
firmation here  to  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Interior,  and  I  listened  more 
recently  when  he  became  Chairman  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Environmental  Quality. 
So,  I  look  forward  to  an  old  friend  par. 
ticipating  in  another  role  and  anticipate 
the  hearings  in  which  he  will  be  the 
main  participant.  These  hearings  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  prior  to  action  by  the 
Senate  on  his  nomination  to  become 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Judge  Train  is  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican and  is  certainly  a  person  that  we 
could  all  admire,  and  indeed  do  admire 
very  much.  My  participation— along  with 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Virginla^ls  prompted  not  by  the 
slightest  of  misgivings  about  Judge  Train 
as  a  man,  his  dedication  to  America,  or 
his  full  commitment  to  the  ideals  and 
to  the  kind  of  government  we  have.  It  Is 
with  respect  to  all  of  those  causes  that 
have  caught  up  most  Americans  as  we 
have  gone  forward  in  the  last  several  dec- 
ades In  trying  not  only  to  have  a  better 
environment  for  all  people,  but  also  to 
make  certain  that  each  person  has  an 
equal  chance  and  an  equal  opportunity 
with  that  of  every  other  person. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  President,  because  it 
is  an  easy  trap  for  Congress  to  fall  into, 
to  assume  that  because  there  is  great 
drive  and  great  momentum  for  a  parti- 
cular idea,  we  should  become  a  part  of 
that  crusade.  Certainly  the  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  life  in  America  by 
cleaning  up  and  improving  the  environ- 
ment is  just  such  a  crusade. 

Back  in  1969,  I  was  a  participant,  in 
my  home  State,  in  Casper,  at  the  first 
statewide  environmental  conference  ever 
held  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  There 
were  a  number  of  prominent  national 
speakers.  The  general  thnist  of  the  com- 
ments heard  during  that  day.  was  that 
what  was  needed  in  America  was  the 
passage  of  some  tough  laws  to  get  at  the 
guys  wearing  the  black  hats,  the  Indus- 
trialists, the  manufacturers,  the  busi- 
nessmen, capitalists.  Ruimlng  through 
the  thread  of  the  appeal  made  by  most 
speakers  was  the  assertion  that  we  could 
have  a  better  environment,  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  we  would  not  or 
could  not  have  one  almost  overnight.  If 
Congress  just  got  on  with  the  business 
of  passing  laws  making  it  an  Illegal  act 
to  continue  practices  which  were  contrib- 
uting to  a  deterioration  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

My  good  friend  from  Virginia  has  al- 
ready referred  to  the  story  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News,  but  In  order  that  I 
may  also  address  the  point  that  Russell 
Train  makes,  let  me  say  again  that  he 
made  2  points  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News  article  of  Friday,  July  27. 

First:   . 

Train  said  he  will  be  taking  over  EPA  at  a 
time  when  It  Is  in  a  period  of  change.  The 
"first  early  excitement"  of  the  environmental 
movement  is  over  and  the  country  is  now  at 
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the   point   where   Implementation   of   anti- 
pollution laws  "Is  the  Job  to  do,"  he  said 

Further  on  In  the  article: 

Commenting  on  one  of  the  major  Issues  he 
will  have  to  face  as  EPA  administrator.  Train 
said  anyone  seeking  amendments  to  the  strict 
Clean  Air  law  of  1970  will  have  "the  burden 
of  proof  ...  to  unequlvocably  demonstrate" 
the  law  needs  changing. 

The  Washington  Post  of  May  9,  1973, 
contained  a  story  written  by  Jack  Egaui 
about  Robert  W.  Fri.  The  story  is  head- 
lined "Fri  Pledges  To  Oppose  Pollution." 

In  the  article,  listing  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic impacts  likely  to  occur  during  the 
next  5  years  as  a  result  of  environmental 
compliance  costs,  he  points  out: 

A  $230  boost  In  manufacturing  price  for 
each  automobile  and  smaU  truck. 

A  10  per  cent  average  national  increase  In 
electricity  costs. 

A  $6.60  to  $9.90  price  Increase  for  each  net 
ton  of  steel  shipped. 

A  rise  in  oil  prices  of  8  cents  per  barrel  to 
meet  air  and  water  pollution  standards  and 
one  cent  per  gallon  for  gasoline  to  meet  lead 
regulations. 

The  closing  of  60  to  65  marginal  mills  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  with  a  loss  of 
16,000  Jobs. 

The  shutdown  of  about  100  fruit  and  vege- 
table canning  plants  and  the  elimination  of 
7,000  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  read  more  of  the 
article,  but  I  think  that  illustrates  the 
point  I  had  in  mind  and  the  point  I  tried 
to  make  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  back  in  1969. 
Late  In  the  program,  I  made  the  obser- 
vation that  we  can  indeed  clean  up  our 
environment,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
all  of  us  shoxild  clean  it  up,  but  let  us 
not  fool  ourselves,  it  is  going  to  cost 
money,  and  if  we  want  to  do  it  quickly 
enough,  it  is  going  to  cost  jobs  and  bring 
about  unemployment. 

I  could  cite  specifically  the  case,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  where  a  rubber  and 
tire  manufactiuing  plant  in  Ohio  was 
shut  down  for  either  10  days  or  2  weeks 
because,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
clean  air  quality  standards,  the  whole 
plant  operation  had  been  changed  from 
coal  to  natural  gas.  Natural  gas  was  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  at  that 
particular  time  of  year  to  satisfy  all  of 
the  needs,  and  with  the  Interruptible  con- 
tract that  this  particular  plant  had.  It 
had  no  alternative  but  to  shut  down 
temporarily. 

So  my  point  this  morning.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  I  expect  to  speak  in  further 
detail  later  during  the  week — is  that  we 
need  to  examine  these  environmental 
protection  laws  closely.  We  need  to  know 
what  the  costs  are  going  to  be  in  terms 
of  jobs  and  In  terms  of  standards  of  liv- 
ing, and  I  think  now  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  ask  my  good  friend  Russell  Train 
what  laws  he  thinks  might  be  changed 
and  what  laws  he  believes  should  be 
changed,  and  to  bring  this  Information 
forward  before  the  public,  in  order  that 
every  American  may  better  imderstand 
precisely  what  the  costs  are  going  to  be 
upon  all  Americans,  and  what  the  costs 
will  be  in  terms  of  nationsd  security. 

With  76  percent  of  all  of  our  energy 
coming  from  oil  and  natural  gas,  and 
with  about  a  third  of  the  total  amount 
we  consume  in  America  today  being  im- 
ported from  foreign  coimtrles.  it  Is  not 


"Inappropriate  to  ask.  What  will  a  con- 
tinued program  of  importation  do  to 
America's  national  security?  Will  we  be- 
come more  dependent  than  we  can  af- 
ford to  become  upon  foreign  nations? 
Will  these  foreign  countries  have  inordi- 
nate control  or  domination  over  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy?  Will  we  be  given  the 
latitude  to  act  freely  and  independently, 
doing  and  pursuing  what  we  believe  is 
right?  Or  will  we  become  captive  to  a 
policy  dictated  by  foreign  nations  to 
whom  we  must  look  for  our  oil  and  gas 
supplies  as  we  try  to  accomplish,  among 
other  things,  the  environmental  goals  we 
set  in  America  back  in  1970? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  considera- 
tions. Mr.  President,  that  we  need  now 
to  examine ;  and  I  would  say  that  Amer- 
ica is  fortunate  in  having  a  man  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  who  is  able  to 
articulate  the  position  of  this  adminis- 
tration very  well,  who  is  a  skilled  lawyer, 
who  is  well  versed  in  the  problems  of 
conservation,  and  to  whom  I  think  we 
must  look  for  answers  to  questions  that 
I  believe  should  be  asked. 

So,  in  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  we  have  a  very  impor- 
tant job  to  do  in  the  next  few  days.  It  is 
too  easy  to  pass  laws  and  to  think  that, 
because  a  movement  or  a  crusade  is  a 
popular  one.  we  will  not  raise  any  ob- 
jections. But  we  are  just  beginning  to 
see  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  as  we  nm  head 
on  into  the  problems  that  a  law  so  far 
reaching  starts  to  provide. 

I  had  a  letter  a  couple  of  days  ago  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Honorable  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  who  said 
among  other  things  that  to  comply  with 
the  air  quality  standards  that  have  been 
proposed  for  Utah  alone  would  cost  the 
motorists  of  his  State  some  $40  million. 
He  predicted,  among  other  things,  that 
it  would  practically  destroy  the  business 
communities  in  a  four-county  area  where 
the  bulk  of  some  75  to  80  percent  of  Utah 
residents  live. 

These  are  some  of  the  costs  America 
will  be  facing — even  though  I  speak  of 
Utah  as  only  one  State — as  we  get  to 
know  better  and  more  clearly  than  we 
do  now  what  the  costs  will  be. 

I  again  compliment  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott)  ,  for  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  Importance  of  the  Job 
that  is  now  shortly  to  be  open  for  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  should  like 
to  compliment  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  on  the  fine  remarks  he 
has  just  made.  We  seem  to  be  in  general 
agreement  that  the  nominee  of  the  Pres- 
ident is  a  very  fine  gentleman  but  there 
is  some  question  as  to  just  what  empha- 
sis he  would  put  on  the  problem  of  the 
environment  and  its  relationship  to  our 
standard  of  living. 

We  seem  to  be  in  general  agreement 
on  the  necessity  of  the  Senate's  advising 
and  consenting:  to  look  at  his  back- 
ground; to  look  at  his  philosophy;  and 
to  look  at  his  emphasis.  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  agree  that 
in  this  question  of  the  environment,  we 
want  to  adopt  a  rule  of  resison.  We  could 
have  a  clean  environment,  perhaps.  If 
we  did  not  have  any  people.  But  I  be- 


lieve we  would  agree  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  people  continuing  to  exist  on  this 
planet,  although  people  do  pollute. 

So,  in  the  total  overall  picture,  taking 
it  by  all  of  Its  comers,  we  should  attempt 
to  do  what  is  reasonable  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances. We  want  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  the  views  of  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  President  to  head  this  very 
Important  agency. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre-' 
ciate  very  much  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scon)  says. 
These  are  precisely  the  kinds  of  inquiries 
we  now  should  be  making  of  ourselves.  I 
think  that  if  we  do  that  with  diligence 
and  with  balance,  we  will  come  up  with 
better  answers  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

Let  us  remember  that  for  most  Amer- 
icans, it  Is  Important  to  have  a  job.  It  is 
impwrtant  to  have  a  check  coming  in. 
Most  of  us  have  to  work  for  a  living.  Most 
of  us  know  that  we  cannot  discharge  the 
responsibilities  that  we  owe  to  our  fami- 
lies— our  wives,  our  children,  and  oth- 
ers— unless  we  are  able  to  continue  in  a 
genersd  fashion  the  sort  of  life  style  that 
America  enjoys  today. 

The  alternatives,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  would  like  to  accomplish  them  im- 
mediately, have  a  very  high  price  tag 
affixed  to  them. 

Again  I  say.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  has  made 
a  very  fine  contribution  in  focusing  on 
some  of  the  problems  and  in  suggesting 
some  of  the  questions  that  we  should  ask 
ourselves  as  we  consider  the  successor-to- 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
that  Is  very  kind  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  am  flattered  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  former  Governor 
of  his  State,  appears  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  me  on  this  very  important  matter. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understand  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  considering  possible  revisions  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  am  asking  a  member 
of  my  staff  to  examine  this  situation,  to 
see  whether  we  should  recommend  some 
changes.  We  would  hope  that  various 
Members  of  this  body  would  also  look  at 
the  act  and  determine  whether  we  should 
make  some  changes  in  the  law. 

Again  my  thanks  to  my  colleague  for 
joining  me  today. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes? 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  COLBY  NOMINAnON  AND 
TIME  UMTTATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  at  such  time  as  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  William  E.  Colby  to  be  Dlrec- 
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tor  of  Central  Intelligence  is  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
2 '72  hours  on  the  nomination,  with  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
1  hour  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  and  30  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  instead  of 
the  2V2  hours  on  the  Colby  nomination, 
which  was  allocated  previously,  there  be 
3  hours  on  the  nomination,  with  the 
addendiun  tliat  the  additional  30  min- 
utes will  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tingxilshed  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  executive 
session,  that  on  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Colby  to  be  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  an  additional  30  minutes  be 
allowed,  to  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  tomor- 
row, following  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  take  up  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  WlUiam  E.  Colby  to  be  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  and  that  upon 
disposition  of  that  nomination,  the  Sen- 
ate then  return  to  its  consideration  of 
the  imflnished  business^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  role. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rkpoet  of  National  Science  Foundation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Foundation  relating  to 
the  total  amount  of  appropriated  fvmds 
\ised  In  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  support  (di- 
rect and  Indirect)  of  the  Executive  Dining 
Room  at  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Rkport  on  Final  DrmtMiNATioNS  With  Re- 
SPBCT  TO  Claim  Cases  or  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 


final  determinations  with  respect  to  Docket 
No.  173-A,  The  Cherokee  Nation,  Plaintiff, 
and  the  Cherokee  Freedmen  and  Cherokee 
Freedmen's  Association,  Intervenors  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  the  Relative  Cost  or  Shipbuild- 
ing IN  THE  Various  Coastal  Districts  or 
THE  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Relative  Cost  of  Shipbuilding  in  the 
Various  Coastal  Districts  of  the  United  States, 
dated  June,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Aoministeation  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  or  1972 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
(Commerce. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Increased  Use  of  Felled 
Wood  Would  Help  Meet  Timber  Demand  and 
Reduce  Environmental  Damage  in  Federal 
Ftorosts",  Department  of  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  dated  July  30,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "U.S.  Foreign  Aid  to 
Education:  Does  Brazil  Need  It?",  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  Treasury.  ACTION, 
dated  July  30,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Of>eratlon8. 

Report  or  Unittd  States  Information 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  United 
States  Information  Agency,  transmitting, 
pvirsuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Agency,  foi 
the  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Request  for   Withdrawal  of  Loan 
Application 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  a  loan 
application  by  the  Lakeside  Irrigation  Water 
District  of  Hanford,  California,  for  a  loan 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  or  Oeolocical  Survey  Relating  to 
Areas  Outside  the  National  Domain 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  Geological  Survey  relating  to  areas  out- 
side the  national  domain.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Eqttal  Employment  Opportttnity 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  (^airman,  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Envihonmental  Protection 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting, purusant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Agency,  dated  AprU  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  138.  Resolution  relating  to  national 
consumer  effort  to  save  gas  and  arrive  alive 
(Rept.  No.  93-360) . 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

S.  386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-361 ) ,  together  with  additional 
and  supplemental  views. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Coomilttee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

HJl.  8917.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  93-362) . 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMTITEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  (TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  In 
the  grade  of  general. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Orman  W.  Ketcham,  of  Maryland,  to  t>e  an 
Associate  Judge,  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbla;  and 

Edmond  T.  Daly,  of  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bla.  to  be  an  Associate  Judge.  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Henry  S.  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  CouncU; 

Marguerite  C.  Selden,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council;  and 

W.  Antoinette  Ford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ck}uncil. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TOWER:  ' 

S.  2291.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Manu- 
cher  Nazarlan.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and 
protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  2293.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  XVIll  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
relate  to  the  definition  of  "spell  of  illness." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  OUBNEY : 
S.  2294.  A  blU  to  designate  the  hospital  In 
Tampa.  Pla.,  as  the  "Melvln  T.  Dixon  Vet- 
erans Hospital."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  2295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act  to  permit  a  wife,  who  Is  caring 
for  her  disabled  husband,  to  receive  wUe'a 
Insurance  benefits  thereunder  without  regard 
to  her  age,  if  her  husband  is  entitled  to  old- 
age  or  disability  benefits  thereunder  and  re- 
quires the  services  of  a  full-time  aide  or  at- 
tendant. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoxDAu:,  Mr.  Metcaix,  Mr.  Mams- 
FiEU>,  Mr.  McInttre,  and  Mr.  Hud- 

DLESTON)  : 

S.  2296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system  its  lands  and  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Conxmlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Scon  of  Pennsylvania) : 

S.  2297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Presidential 

Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  and  for  other 

purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 

Finance. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2298.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Robert  M. 
Johnston.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MXTSKIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ebvin,   and   Mr.    OtjRNiT)     (by   re- 
quest) : 
S.  2299.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program,  to  simplify 
requirements  for  operation  of  those  projects, 
and  for  other  ptuposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  INOTJYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Baker)  ( by  request ): 

S.  2300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 

Travel  Act  of  1961   to  provide  fw  Federal 

regulation   of   the   travel    agency    industry. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  TAPT: 

S.  2292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  cover- 
age and  protection  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  bring  private, 
nonprofit  hospitals  within  the  purview  of 
that  act  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  I  have 
given  the  matter  of  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  for  health  care  employees  con- 
siderable thought.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  citizens  of  this  country  have  a  right 
to  expect  continuous  health  care  services 
without  interruption  from  labor  disputes. 
I  also  believe  that  the  health  care  in- 
stitutions and  labor  organizations  rep- 
resenting employees  in  such  institutions 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  such 
services.  The  public's  right  to  receive 
iminterrupted  health  care  and  the  health 
care  institution's  obligation  to  provide 
these  services  should,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  also  be  consistent  with  the 
right  of  health  care  employees  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  determination  of  their 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Cranston  and  Javits  to  provide  a 


straight  extension  of  the  NLRA  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals  without 
inclusion  of  safeguards.  This  legislation, 
In  my  Judgment,  is  not  responsive  to 
patient  care  needs  and  does  not  ade- 
quately respond  to  the  Issues  involved. 
Many  proposals  other  than  the  Csan- 
STON-JAvrrs  approach  have  also  been 
suggested  to  deal  with  this  issue.  Essen- 
tially, each  proposal,  however,  must  con- 
sider the  very  basic  Issue  In  labor,  man- 
agement relations — that  Is,  how  does  one 
minimize,  or  terminate  work  stoppages. 
Final-offer-selection,  arbitration  to  final- 
ity, and  other  labor  management  settle- 
ment procedures  merit  consideration  in 
examining  this  most  complex  issue,  espe- 
cially when  nonprofit  hospitals  who  em- 
ploy more  than  90  percent  of  all  workers 
in  private  hospitals  are  being  considered 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  The  proposal  I  am  introducing 
today  may  not  be  the  ultimate  answer  or 
solution  to  this  Issue.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, it  can  provide  a  basis  to  begin  a 
responsible  discussion  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  Congress  should  proceed. 

To  begin  at  the  origins  of  imion  or- 
ganization, the  NLRA  does  not  deal  with 
the  proliferation  of  bargaining  imlts  so 
potential  in  hospitals.  While  prolifera- 
tion of  bargaining  units  is  also  a  problem 
for  industry  in  general,  the  effects  of 
jurisdictional  conflicts  in  manufactur- 
ing are  much  different  than  in  health 
care  institutions.  It  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent issue  when  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
disrupts  production  or  curtails  ship- 
ment of  products  thsm  when  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute  prevents  adequate  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services  to  patients.  I 
do  not  believe  the  injury,  if  any,  to  em- 
ployee rights  to  bargain  outweljghs  the 
proper  public  Interest  in  patient  care. 
There  should  be  a  statutory  direction  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  lim- 
iting the  number  of  bargaining  units 
with  resp>ect  to  health  care  institutions. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  limit  the 
number  of  units  in  a  health  care  institu- 
tion to  four.  This  will  reduce  jurisdic- 
tional strife  and  limit  the  potential  for 
work  stoppages  over  bargaining.  A  pro- 
liferation of  units  would  have  the  con- 
trary result  with  the  risk  that  hospitals 
would  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  bar- 
gaining atmosphere  where  patient  care 
would  constantly  be  jeopardized. 

Second  is  the  problem  of  bargaining. 
Because  of  the  public  responsibility  of 
the  health  care  industry,  the  bargaining 
process  itself  should  be  as  responsive  as 
possible  and  the  services  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
should  be  employed  by  the  parties  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  In  addition, 
the  parties  should  be  required  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  to  submit  their  impasse 
issues  to  nonbinding  factfinding.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  where  factfinding  Is 
used  the  recommendations  of  an  impar- 
tial observer  would  be  useful  to  the  p>ar- 
ties  in  resolving  their  issues. 

Next  is  the  critical  and  very  difficult 
issue  of  strikes.  Strikes  in  hospitals  pose 
the  threat  of  a  discontinuance  of  insti- 
tutional health  care  including  emergency 
medical  services,  perhaps  to  an  entire 
community.  This  threat  is  to  life  Itself 
and  requires  an  extremely  thorough  re- 
view by  the  Congress.  If  nonprofit  hos- 


pitals and  other  health  care  provldetB 
are  brought  under  the  NLRA,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  to  insure  that  the  im- 
portance  of   continued   health   car«   Is 
placed  above  economic  disagreements.  In 
the  field  of  labor  relations,  unfortunate- 
ly, a  strike  may  be  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion to  an  impasse  and  may  over  the  long 
run  better  serve  the  public  than  other 
alternatives.  But.  bargaining  strikes  are 
not  the  only  type  of  disputes  that  occur 
in  the  daily  intercourse  between  labor 
and  management.  There  are,  for  exam- 
ple, recognition  disputes,  jurisdictional 
disputes,  unfair  labor  practice  disputes, 
grievance  disputes,  et  cetera.  In  each 
of  these  circumstances  there  are  ave- 
nues open  for  redress  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  use  of  self-help  by  means  of  the 
strike  or  the  picket.  I  believe,  therefore, 
a  balance  between  employee  rights  and 
the  public  right  Is  met  if  all  strikes  are 
prohibited  except  a  strike  for  a  contract 
following  the  exhaustion  of  the  bargain- 
ing procedure.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
health  care  institution  should  be  given 
advance  notice  of  exactly  when  the  strike 
will  occur  and  thus  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  provision  for  the  transfer  of  pa- 
tients and  patient  care  before  the  stop- 
page commences.  The  lockout,  of  course, 
should  be  imder  the  same  restrictions! 
The  bill  I  offer  so  provides. 

Finally,  the  public's  right  to  health 
care  should  not  be  required  to  wait  on 
the  delays  which  are  incident  to  the 
processes  and  procedures  of  our  admin- 
istrative law  system  when  Interruption  of 
health  care  Is  unlawfully  threatened. 
The  bill  which  I  introduce  provides  for 
immediate  relief  by  way  of  court  injunc- 
tion in  the  event  of  an  unlawful  strike  or 
lockout. 

There  are  other  matters  with  which 
the  bill  deals,  but  I  have  outlined  here  the 
principal  goals  which  I  believe  must  be 
accomplished  if  the  right  of  the  public 
to  health  care  is  to  be  accommodated 
with  the  right  of  the  health  care  em- 
ployee to  collective  bargaining.  If  this 
accommodation  is  not  made,  then  we  will 
be  subrogating  the  right  of  200  million 
Americans  to  the  wishes  of  1^  million 
health  care  employees.  This  we  should 
not  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record  along  with  a  sectional  analy- 
sis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
8.2292 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  \B 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"It  Is  also  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  labor  dis- 
putes m  health  care  institutions  where  such 
disputes  interrupt  or  Interfere  with  patient 
care." 

B*c.  2(a)  SectlMi  2(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phraae :  "or  any 
corporation  or  association  operating  a  hos- 
pital. If  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual,". 

(b)  Section  2(3)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by   inserting   between   the   worda   "time   to 
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time"  and  "or"  the  foUowlng :  "any  physician 
employed  by  a  health  care  institution." 

(c)  Section  2(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  after  the  word  "or- 
ganization" to  a  semicolon  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  an  Indivldxial  or 
organization  which  assists  or  participates  in 
a  violation  of  section  8(g)  of  this  Act  shall 
for  a  period  of  one  year  lose  Its  stat\is  as 
a  labor  organization  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  employees  of  the  health  care 
institution  or  Institutions  affected  by  such 
vlolaUon." 

(d)  Section  2(6)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  after  the  word 
"work"  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "and  which  is  not  excluded  from  status 
aa  a  respresentatlve  under  section  2(4) 
above." 

(e)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection  ( 14) : 

"The  term  'health  care  Institution'  shall 
Include  any  boepltal,  convalescent  hospital, 
health  maintenance  organisation,  nursing 
home,  extended  care  facility,  or  other  Insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  care  of  sick  or  aged 
persons." 

Sec  3 fa).  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  between  the  words 
"subsection"  and  "shall"  In  the  last  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  the  following:  ",  or  who 
engages  in  any  strike  or  work  stoppage  In 
vloUtlon  of  section  8(g),".  (b)  Section  8  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (g) : 

"(1)  When  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment is  in  effect  between  a  health  care  In- 
stitution and  a  labor  organization  which  Is 
the  bargaining  representative  of  Its  em- 
ployees, the  agreement  ahaU  continue  m  full 
force  and  effect,  without  recourse  to  strUes, 
picketing  or  lockouts,  except  as  expressly 
permitted  by  this  subsection  (g),  and  In 
negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  such  agreement 
the  following  procedure  shall  apply: 

"(A)  The  agreement  shall  not  be  termi- 
nated or  modified  unless  the  party  desiring 
such  termination  or  modification  serves 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  termination 
or  modification  on  the  other  party  not  less 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date 
thereof,  or  not  less  than  90  days  prior  to 
the  proposed  effective  date  of  such  termina- 
tion or  modification,  whichever  date  is  later. 

"(B)  After  service  of  the  90-day  notice  of 
proposed  termination  or  modification,  the 
party  serving  such  notice  shaU  offer  to  and 
shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  other  party 
at  reasonable  times  in  an  effort  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  section  8(d),  and  the 
other  party  shall  agree  to  and  shall  meet  and 
confer  at  reasonable  times  for  such  purpose. 

"(C)  No  later  than  60  days  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  90-day  notice  of  proposed  ter- 
mination or  modification,  the  party  who 
served  such  notice  shall  notify  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  If  an 
agreement  has  not  been  reached.  If  said 
party  falls  to  notify  the  Service  within  the 
^e  required,  neither  the  agreement  nor  the 
•0-day  notice  period  shaU  expire  untU  60 
days  after  said  party  finally  notifies  the  Ser- 
vice as  required.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
the  Service  shall  forthwith  assign  a  media- 
tor who  shall  promptly  arrange  meetings  be- 
tween the  parties  and  serve  as  a  mediator 
with  respect  to  unresolved  issues.  The  par- 
ties shall  meet  in  the  presence  of  the  media- 
tor at  such  times  as  the  mediator  may  direct. 

"(D)  If  upon  expiration  of  the  90-day  no- 
tice period  an  agreement  has  not  been 
reached,  the  Director  of  the  Service  shaU 
upon  the  written  request  of  either  party 
forthwith  initiate  a  fact-finding  proceeding 
by  serving  wrltteto  notice  on  both  parties 
and  within  5  days  thereafter  shall  provide 
the  parties  with  a  list  of  five  persons  from 
which  list  the  parties  shall,  within  6  days  of 
receipt  of  said  list,  each  alternately  strike  one 
name  until  only  one  name  remains.  The  per- 


son whose  name  remains  shall  serve  as  a  fact 
finder  in  connection  with  the  dispute.  The 
party  who  served  the  notice  of  contract  ter- 
mination or  modification  shaU  be  the  first 
to  strike  a  name:  Provided,  That  the  parties 
may,  within  10  days  after  the  Director  noti- 
fies the  parties  of  the  Initiation  of  the  fact- 
finding proceeding,  designate  the  factfinder 
by  any  other  means  mutually  agreeable  to 
both  parties.  If  the  parties  fall  to  designate 
a  factfinder  within  the  time  limits  herein 
prescribed,  the  Director  shall  appoint  the 
factfinder.  Within  80  days  following  notice 
to  the  parties  of  the  initiation  of  the  fact- 
finding proceeding,  the  factfinder  shall  hold 
hearings,  hear  testimony  and  argument  and 
Issue  a  written  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Service  and  to  the  parties  setting  forth  his 
recommendations  for  settlement  of  the  Is- 
sues in  dispute  and  the  reasons  for  such  rec- 
ommenatlons.  The  recommendations  of  the 
factfinder  shall  be  advisory  only  and  shall 
not  be  binding  upon  either  party. 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  section  207(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
shall  apply  to  the  factfinding  proceedings. 
The  ooets  of  factfinding.  Including  the  fees 
and  expenses  of  the  factfinder,  shall  be 
shared  equally  by  the  parties. 

"(P)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or 
other  interest  in  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  employers  or  employers'  organiza- 
tions which  are  involved  In  the  dispute  shaU 
be  the  factfinder. 

"(G)  During  the  30-day  period  following 
Issuance  of  the  factfinding  recommenda- 
tions, the  parties  shall  meet  and  confer  at 
reasonable  times  in  an  effort  to  reaolve  their 
dispute  or  to  agree  upon  a  procedure  for 
a  binding  resolution  thereof.  If  upon  expira- 
tion of  said  30-day  period  the  parties  have 
not  resolved  their  dispute,  or  If  factfinding 
Is  not  utilized  then  30  days  or  more  follow- 
ing expiration  of  the  90-day  notice  period, 
the  labor  organization  may  serve  upon  the 
employer  and  the  Service  a  30-day  strike 
notice,  or  the  employer  may  serve  upon  the 
labor  organization  and  the  Service  a  30-day 
lockout  notice.  In  the  event  either  such 
notice  is  served,  the  employer  shall  sub- 
mit its  offer  in  writing  to  the  labor  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  mediator.  The  Service  shall 
thereafter  within  the  30-day  notice  period 
conduct  a  secret  ballot  vote  or  votes  among 
the  employees  In  the  bargaining  unit.  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  which 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Director  of  the  Serv- 
ice, to  determine  (1)  whether  the  employees 
m  the  bargaining  unit  accept  or  reject  the 
employer's  offer  and  (11)  if  the  labor  orga- 
nization has  served  a  30-day  strike  notice  and 
the  members  have  rejected  the  employer's 
offer,  whether  under  the  internal  rules  of  the 
labor  organization  a  strike  Is  authorized  by 
the  bargaining  unit.  The  Service  shall  cer- 
tify the  results  of  the  vote  or  votes.  If  the 
Service  certifies  that  the  employees  In  the 
unit  have  accepted  the  employer's  final  offer, 
the  labor  organization  and  the  employer 
shall  execute  an  agreement  on  that  basis.  If 
the  Service  certifies  that  the  employees  in 
the  unit  have  authorized  a  strike  under  the 
Internal  rules  of  the  labor  organization,  the 
labor  organization  may  call  a  strike  and 
engage  in  picketing  upon  expiration  of  the 
30-day  strike  notice.  If  a  30-day  lockout 
notice  Is  served,  the  employer  may  Initiate  a 
lockout  upon  expiration  of  the  30-day  lock- 
out notice:  Provided.  That  the  party  Initiat- 
ing the  work  stoppage  must  notify  the  other 
party  and  the  Service  In  writing  as  to  the 
time  the  work  stoppage  will  commence  and 
such  notice  must  be  given  at  least  10  days 
before  that  time.  If  the  work  stoppage  does 
not  commence  at  the  stated  time,  the  30-day 
strike  or  lockout  notice  shall  be  voided  as  of 
that  time  and  there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lock- 
out untU  a  further  30-day  strike  or  lockout 
notice  has  been  served,  unless  the  parties 
otherwise  mutually  agree  in  writing.  In  the 
event  a  subsequent  30-day  strike  or  lockout 


notice  is  served.  It  shall  be  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  mediator  to  determine  whether 
an  additional  secret  ballot  vote  or  votes  of 
the  employees  shaU  be  taken.  Provided.  That 
the  mediator  shall  have  the  authority  to 
require  a  secret  ballot  vote  or  votes  of  the 
employees  as  provided  herein  at  such  time 
or  times  after  any  30-day  strike  or  lockout 
notice  has  been  given  as  the  mediator  reason- 
ably believes  is  In  the  Interest  of  settlement. 

"(2)  When  a  health  care  institution  and  a 
labor  organization  which  is  the  bargaining 
representative  of  its  employees  enter  Into 
negotiations  for  an  initial  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  such  negotUtions  shaU  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  section  8(g)  ( 1 ) ,  without  recourse 
to  strikes,  picketing  or  lockouts,  except  as 
expressly  permitted  therein.  For  such  pur- 
poses, the  party  desiring  to  commence  nego- 
tUtions may  serve  a  notice  commencing  the 
90-day  period  of  section  8(g)(1)(A)  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  certification  by  the 
Board  or  voluntary  recognition  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(3)  Except  as  expressly  permitted  by  these 
sections  8(g)(1)  and  (2),  it  shall  be  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  for  any  Ubor  organization 
to  engage  or  participate  In,  authorize,  or 
sanction,  or  to  induce  or  encourage  any  in- 
dividual to  engage  or  participate  in,  (i)  « 
strike  or  work  stoppage  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, or  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  against  a 
health  care  institution,  or  (11)  any  picketing 
of  any  kind  for  any  purpose  of,  or  at  the 
premises  of.  a  health  care  institution;  or  to 
threaten  any  of  the  aforementioned  acts  In 
this  section  8(g)(3);  and  except  as  so  per- 
mitted In  sections  8(g)  (i)  and  (2)  It  shaU  be 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  health  care  In- 
stitution to  engage  In  a  lockout:  Provided 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
(g)  ShaU  prohibit  publicity  other  than 
plcketmg  for  the  purpose  of  truthfuUy  ad- 
vising the  public  of  the  existence  of  a  dispute 
with  said  health  care  institution  unless  any 
effect  of  such  publicity  is  (l)  to  Induce  any 
employee  of  such  Institution  or  any  other  in- 
dividual, in  the  course  of  his  employment 
not  to  pickup,  deliver  or  transport  goods,  or 
not  to  enter  said  employer's  premises,  or  not 
to  perform  services,  or  (11)  to  induce  such  an 
employee  or  individual  to  engage  In  a  strike 
or  work  stoppage  of  any  kind  whatsoever  or 
for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

"(6)  A  health  care  Institution  and  a  labor 
organization  which  is  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  Its  employees  ahaU  not  be  re- 
quh-ed  to  comply  with  the  notice  require- 
ments for  contract  termination  and  modifi- 
cation set  forth  in  section  8(d)." 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  subsection  (f ) : 

"Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  con- 
trary In  section  9(b),  the  Board  shaU  not 
decide  that  any  unit  In  ti,  health  care  In- 
stitution la  appropriate  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  which  (1)  includes  pro- 
fessional employees  imless  all  of  the  profes- 
sional employees  employed  by  such  institu- 
tion are  Included  therein;  or  (11)  Includes 
technical  employees  (as  defined  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Board)  unless  all  of  the  tech- 
nical employees  employed  by  such  institu- 
tion are  Included  therein;  (111)  includes 
clerical  employees  imless  au  of  the  clerical 
employees  employed  by  such  institution  are 
Included  therein;  or  (Iv)  Includes  service  and 
maintenance  employees— which  shaU  be  de- 
fined to  Include  aU  employees  except  (A) 
professional,  technical  and  clerical  employees 
and  (B)  any  individual  employed  as  a  guard 
to  enforce  against  employees  and  other  per- 
sona rules  to  protect  property  of  the  em- 
ployer or  to  protect  the  safety  of  persons  on 
the  employer's  premises — imless  aU  of  the 
service  and  maintenance  employees  em- 
ployed by  such  Institution  are  Included 
therein.  Managerial  employees  and  others 
customarUy   excluded    by    the   Board    from 
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representation  under  section  9  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  bargaining  units  permitted 
hereunder:  Provided.  That  the  Board  shall 
not  by  virtue  of  this  section  9(f)  disturb 
bargaining  units  narrower  In  scope  which 
were  In  existence  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection:  Provided  further.  That 
units  other  than  those  set  forth  above  may 
be  agreed  to  by  the  employer  and  the  labor 
organization." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  adding  ",  and  cases 
given   priority   under  subsection    (n)." 

(b)  Section  10  (m)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  and  adding 
••or(n)." 

(c)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (n) : 

"Whenever  it  is  charged  that  any  person 
has    engaged    In    an    unfair    labor    practice 
within  the  meaning  of  section  8(g) ,  the  pre- 
liminary Investigation  of  such  charge  shall 
be  made  forthwith  and  given  priority  over 
adl  other  cases  except  cases  of  like  character 
m  the  office  where  It  Is  filed  or  to  which  It  la 
referred.    Upon    filing    such    a    charge,    the 
charging  party  may  file  a  complaint  In  any 
court  In  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  for  appropriate  Injunc- 
tive relief  pending  the  final  adjudication  of 
such   matter.   Upon   the   filing   of   any   such 
complaint  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  and  shall  grant  Injunctive  relief  or  a  tem- 
porary   restraining    order,    notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law:  Provided,  That 
no    temporary    restraining    order    shall    be 
Issued    without    notice    unless    a    complaint 
alleges  that  substantial  and  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  the  charging  party  or  other  persons 
win  be  unavoidable  and  the  court  determines 
there    Is    probable    cause    to    believe    based 
upon  a  verified  complaint  there  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  section  8(g).  Upon  filing  of  any  such 
petition  the  court  shall,  before  Issuance  of  a 
preliminary  Injunction,  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  served  upon  any  person  Involved  In  the 
charge    and     such    person.     Including    the 
charging  party,  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  appear  by  counsel  and  present  any  rele- 
vant testimony:   Provided  further.  That  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  a  court  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction  of  a  labor 
organization   (1)    In  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  such  organization  maintains  its  prin- 
cipal office,  or  (11)  In  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  its  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents 
are  engaged  In  promoting  or  protecting  the 
Interests  of  employee  members.  The  service 
of  legal  process  upon  such  officer  or  agent 
shall  constitute  service  upon  the  labor  organ- 
ization and  make  such  organization  a  party 
to  the  suit." 

Sec.  6(a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  8(g)"  between  "8(b)(4)"  and 
"of",  (b)  Section  303  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 
(d): 

"Any  health  care  Institution,  labor  orga- 
nization or  patient  or  other  occupant  of  a 
health  care  institution  Injured,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  section 
8(g)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(and,  in  the  event  of  death,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  estate  of  such  patient  or  other 
occupant)  may  sue  in  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  or  in  any  other  court  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  provided  in  section  303(b).  In  such 
an  action,  the  court  may  award  actual  dam- 
ages and  the  costs  of  the  suit,  and,  in  the 
event  of  Injury  to  health  or  death  of  a  pa- 
tient or  occupant,  attorneys'  fees  in  a  rea- 
sonable amount,  and  punitive  damages  in 
such  reasonable  amount  as  may  be  assessed 
by  the  trier  of  fact." 
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S«ctiok-bt-Section  Analysis  or  Proposso 
Ambndmknts  to  National  Labor  Rblations 
Act 

The  Intent  of  this  amendment  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  to  accommo- 
date the  right  of  the  public  to  health  care 
with  the  right  of  health  care  employees  to 
engage  in  collective  bargaining. 

statement  of  pnxposx 
The  amendment  to  Section  1  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  elim- 
inate labor  disputes  in  health  care  Instruc- 
tions. 

DETINmONS 

The  amendment  to  Section  2(2)  eliminates 
the  exemption  for  not-for-profit  hospitals. 

Section  2(3)  removes  physicians  from  defi- 
nition of  employee. 

Section  2(4)  provides  for  loss  of  status  as 
bargaining  representative  If  labor  organiza- 
tion engages  In  unlawfxil  strike  or  picketing. 

Section  2(14)  Is  new  and  defines  "health 
care  Institution"  broadly  so  that  all  such 
institutions  wUl  be  affected  by  the  same 
rules. 

bargaining   procedure 

Section  8(g)  Is  a  new  provision  which  In 
subsection  (l)  provides  Impasse  resolution 
procedure  for  health  care  InstluUons  In  the 
event  of  an  impasse  in  negotiations  for  a 
renewal  agreement.  Strikes,  picketing,  and 
lockouts  will  be  prohibited  unUl  the  im- 
passe procedure  has  been  exhausted. 

Subsection  (1)(A)  requires  90-day  notice 
of  termination  of  the  agreement. 

Subsection  (1)  (B)  requires  good  faith  bar- 
gaining foUowlng  the  90-day  notice  period. 

Subsection  (1)(C)  requires  60-day  notice 
to  the  FMCS  prior  to  termination  of  the 
agreement.  Requires  mediation  by  Federal 
mediator  during  final  60  days  prior  to  ter- 
mination (unlike  NLRA  subsec.  8(d),  which 
requires  notice  to  FMCS  but  does  not  require 
mediation). 

Subsection  (1)(D)  provides  for  advisory 
(nonbinding)  fact  finding  at  request  of 
either  party. 

Subsection  (1)(E)  requires  an  additional 
30-day  coollng-off  period  for  further  bargain- 
ing in  light  of  the  fact-finding  recommenda- 
tions or  expiration  of  agreement.  If  agree- 
ment Is  not  reached  during  that  period,  a  30- 
day  strike  notice  or  lockout  notice  may  be 
given.  If  a  strike  notice  Is  given,  a  secret  bal- 
lot strike  vote  will  be  conducted  by  the 
FMCS.  Provides  for  10-day  notice  before 
strike  or  lockout  can  conunence. 

Subsection  (2)  provides  same  Impasse  re- 
solution procedure  in  the  event  of  an  Impasse 
In  negotiations  for  an  initial  agreement. 

UNLAWFTJL   STRIKES.   PICKETING.   AND   LOCKOUTS 

Subsection  (3)  provides  that<any  strike  or 
picketing  of  or  lockout  by  a  health  care  In- 
stitution is  an  unfair  labor  practice,  except 
in  the  Impasse  situation  discussed  above.  De- 
signed to  prohibit  recognition  strikes  (not 
prohibited  by  NLRA)  and  recognltlonal 
picketing  (inadequately  regulated  by  NLRA 
subsec.  8(b)(7),  and  to  plug  loopholes  in 
secondary  boycott  and  other  provisions  of 
NLRA.  Proviso  permits  handbllllng  and  simi- 
lar advertising  that  does  not  disrupt  de- 
liveries or  result  in  work  stoppages. 

BARGAINING  UNITS 

Section  9(f)  Is  a  new  provision  designed 
to  minimize  bargaining  unit  fragmentation 
and  proliferation,  which  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  efficient  functioning  of  health  care 
Institutions.  Such  institutions  are  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  the  practice  of  fractlon- 
allzlng  the  work  force  Into  numerous  units, 
and  the  NLRB  has  already  shown  a  danger- 
ous tendency  in  this  direction.  This  section 
would  provide  for  not  more  than  four  broad 
bargaining  units  in  health  care  Institutions 
(in  addition  to  security  guards,  who  must 
have  a  separate  unit  if  they  are  organized)  — 


(1)  professional  employees,  (2)  technical 
employees,  (3)  clerical  employees,  and  (4) 
service  and  maintenance  employees.  Nar- 
rower units  would  be  permitted  by  agree- 
ment. These  four  categories  could  be  com- 
bined into  fewer  units,  although  the  board 
does  not  combine  office  clericals  with  other 
employees  if  either  party  objects  and  under 
NLRA  subsec.  9(b)  It  cannot  include  profes- 
sional employees  with  nonprofessionals  un- 
less the  professionals  vote  for  such  inclusion. 

EXPBIITED  RELIEF  FOR   VIOLATIONS 

The  amendment  to  Section  10  gives  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  involving  strikes  and 
picketing  at  health  care  Institutions  priority 
over  other  cases  In  NLRB  regional  offices. 

Section  10(n)  is  a  new  provision  which  is 
patterned  generally  after  NLRA  subsec.  10 
(1),  although  It  would  permit  a  health  care 
institution  to  seek  temporary  injunctive  re- 
lief In  Federal  court  to  prevent  an  unlawful 
strike  or  picketing  while  the  board  Investi- 
gates and  processes  the  Institution's  unfair 
labor  practice  charge.  Experience  under  10(1) 
has  proved  that,  even  In  priority  cases,  the 
board  cannot  respond  swiftly  enough  In  ob- 
taining temporary  injunctive  relief  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  injury. 

RIGHT  TO  BRING  CIVIL  STHT 

The  amendment  to  section  303  provides  a 
course  of  action  to  persons  Injured  by  reason 
of  a  violation  of  the  new  section  8(g). 

Section  6(a)  provides  a  course  of  action  for 
private  persons  for  injury  due  to  unlawful 
strikes  or  lockouts. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  relate  to  the  definition  of  "spell 
of  illness."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is  designed 
to  enable  elderly  persons  residing  in 
nursing  homes  to  break  the  medicare 
"speU  of  illness"  or  benefit  period  and 
renew  their  eUgibility  for  hospital  In- 
surance benefits. 

Under  the  part  A  hospital  insurance 
program,  limited  hospital,  extended  care, 
and  home  health  benefits  are  available 
during  a  single  spell  of  Illness.  When 
those  benefits  are  exhausted,  no  further 
benefits  are  available  until  there  is  a  new 
benefit  period.  The  spell  of  Illness  con- 
cept springs  from  the  basic  intent  of 
medicare  to  provide  protection  against 
health  care  costs  associated  with  rela- 
tively short-term  acute  illnesses. 

Under  current  law,  a  benefit  period  is 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  first  period 
of  60  consecutive  days  on  each  of  which 
the  individual  "is  neither  an  inpatient 
of  a  hospital  nor  an  inpatient  of  a  skilled 
nursing  facility." 

For  purposes  of  this  section  of  the 
law,  a  skilled  nursing  facility  is  defined 
as — 

An  institution  which  is  primarily  engaged 
in  providing  to  Inpatients  (A)  skUled  nurs- 
ing care  and  related  services  for  patients  who 
require  medical  or  nursing  care,  or  (B)  reha- 
bilitation services  for  the  rehabUitatlon  of 
Injured,  disabled,  or  sick  persons. 

The  result  of  the  law  Is  that  a  person 
who  resides  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility, 
even  though  he  or  she  is  receiving  a  level 
of  care  lower  than  skilled  nursing,  is 
unable  to  break  a  benefit  period.  The 
situation  was  summarized  very  succinctly 
in  a  letter  to  me  of  April  20,  1972,  from 
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then  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
Ball: 

Once  a  person  has  used  up  his  benefit 
days,  he  cannot  begin  a  new  benefit  period 
until  he  has  not  been  an  Inpatient  of  any 
hosptal  or  any  Institution  that  Is  prlmarUy 
engaged  in  providing  skilled  nursing  care  for 
60  consecutive  days — whether  or  not  the  In- 
stitution Is  participating  in  the  Medicare 
program  and  regardless  of  the  level  of  care 
be  is  receiving. 

As  we  all  know,  many  elderly  people 
must  spend  their  last  years  in  a  nursing 
home,  not  because  they  require  skilled 
nursing  care,  but  simply  because  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  care  for  themselves  In 
their  own  homes  and  a  nursing  home  is 
the  only  available  alternative.  For  these 
people  the  nursing  home  is  not  a  medi- 
cal institution  but  a  substitute  home. 

Yet  if  the  Institution  In  which  they 
reside  is  determined  to  be  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  they  are  denied  the  medicare 
benefits  available  to  persons  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes. 

When  this  matter  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  1967,  it  was 
thought  that  the  provision  of  60  lifetime 
reserve  hospital  benefit  days  would  solve 
the  problem. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  an  adequate  and  equitable 
solution. 

In  the  first  place,  the  copayment  for 
lifetime  reserve  days  Is  now  $36  per 
day— a  considerable  burden  on  many 
elderly  people. 

Second,  even  those  lifetime  reserve 
days  may  be  exhausted.  In  the  last  6 
months,  two  Instances  have  come  to 
my  attention  of  nursing  home  residents 
who  have  used  both  the  hospital  care 
available  during  a  single  spell  of  illness 
and  the  60  lifetime  reserve  days.  These 
people,  who  will  be  confined  to  nursing 
homes  for  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
will  have  no  further  hospital  insurance 
benefits  under  medicare. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  law 
is  written  as  it  is  because  there  is  con- 
cern that  if  a  benefit  period  could  be 
broken  in  the  case  of  nursing  home 
residents    by    a    60-day    period    during 
which  they  were  certified  as  receiving  a 
level  of  care  lower  than  skilled  nursing 
the  result  would  be  an  artificial  shifting 
of  patients  back  and  forth  between  levels 
of  care  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
them  for  additional  medicare  benefits. 
Whether  or  not  this  could  or  would 
happen,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  believe 
the  answer  Is  not  to  deny  all  nursing 
home  residents  the  opportunity  to  renew 
Uieir  eligibility  for  hospital  insurance 
benefits  but  to  devise  an  adequate  test 
for  determining  whether  a  person  is  ac- 
tually receiving  long-term  personal  or 
custodial  care. 

Therefore,  my  bill  provides  that  a  per- 
son residing  in  a  skilled  nursing  facUIty 
may  end  a  spell  of  illness  with  the  close 
of  the  first  period  of  180  consecutive  days 
°"  each  of  which  he  was  receiving  neither 
skilled  nursing  care  nor  rehabilitation 
services. 

My  propo.sal.  I  want  to  make  clear,  is 
not  designed  to  provide  medicare  cover- 
age for  long-term  custodial  care.  Under 
current  law  reimbursement  for  such  care 


Is  specifically  excluded.  My  proposal  is 
designed  simply  to  enable  persons  who 
require  personal  or  custodial  care  to  have 
the  same  medicare  benefits  that  are 
available  to  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2298 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
section    1861  (a)  (2)    of    the    Social    Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  ending  with  the  close  of— 
"(A)  the  first  period  of  60  consecutive  days 
thereafter  on  each  of  which  he   is  neither 
(1)    an  inpatient  of  a  hospital  nor  (U)   an 
inpatient  of  a  skUled  nursing  faculty,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  such  individual  meets 
the  condition  Imposed  by  subparagraph 
(A)  (1)  but  does  not  meet  the  condition  im- 
posed by  subparagraph  (A)(U),  the  first 
period  of  180  consecutive  days  thereafter  on 
each  of  which — 

"(1)  he  Is  an  inpatient  of  a  skUled  nursing 
faculty,  and 

"(11)  receives  neither  (I)  skUied  nursing 
care  and  related  services  (as  described  in 
subsection  (J)(l)(A)),  nor  (U)  rehabUlte- 
tlon  services  (as  described  in  subsection  (1) 
(1)(B))."  ^•" 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  determinations  imder  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  respect  to 
the  ending  of  any  speU  of  iUness,  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  except 
that  no  spell  of  Ulness  shaU,  by  reason  of 
such  amendments,  be  determined  to  have 
ended  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  2294.  A  bill  to  designate  the  hospi- 
tal In  Tampa,  Fla.,  as  the  "Melvin  T. 
Dixon  Veterans'  Hospital."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  honor  a 
man  who  made  a  great  contribution  to 
Florida  and  to  the  Nation,  the  late  Mel- 
vin T.  Dixon.  This  bill  would  name  the 
newly  constructed  veterans'  hospital  in 
Tampa,  Fla..  the  Melvin  T.  Dixon  Vet- 
erans' Hospital. 

I  Introduced  this  legislation  last  year, 
only  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Dixon's  un- 
timely death  of  a  heart  attack.  Perhaps 
the  best  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  came  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Veterans  Liaison  Council 
of  Pinellas  County  which  had  worked  so 
closely  with  him  and  knew,  firsthand,  of 
his  dedication  to  the  veterans  of  Florida. 
The  council,  in  fact,  came  right  out  and 
called  for  the  naming  of  the  new  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  in  his 
honor,  and  for  good  reason. 

As  an  employee  of  the  division  of  vet- 
erans' affairs.  State  of  Florida.  Mel  Dixon 
worked  on  behalf  of  veterans  from  the 
time  of  his  disability  discharge  from  the 
Air  Force  In  1945  until  his  death.  As 
State  service  officer  he  initiated  and  im- 
plemented programs  designed  to  improve 
the  economic  and  social  status  of  all  vet- 
erans and  families  of  veterans. 

As  one  who  had  distinguished  himself 
during  World  War  n,  he  tmderstood  the 
problems  veterans  face — and  did  some- 
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thing  to  solve  them.  In  short,  Mel  Dixon 
spent  his  life  serving  his  coimtiy  and 
those  who  have  fought  In  Its  defense. 
Such  dedication  deserves  recognition  and 
by  naming  the  new  Veterans'  Admini- 
stration hospital  In  his  honor,  I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  a  way  to  give  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  not  know  of  Mr.  Dixon  or  his  ef- 
forts In  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  afore- 
mentioned bill,  a  biographical  sketch, 
and  a  moving  eulogy  about  him  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  Conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    2294 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in  Tampa, 
Florida,  is  hereby  designated  as  the  "Melvin 
T.  Dixon  Veterans  Hospital",  In  memory  of 
the  late  Melvin  T.  Dixon  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  many  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  veterans  and  their  famUies. 

Sec  2.  Any  reference  in  any  law.  regulation, 
document,  map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  hospital  described  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  reference 
to  such  hospital  as  the  "Melvin  T.  Dixon 
Veterans  Hospital". 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Apr    27 
1972] 
Resolution 
Whereas  a  new  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital    is    now    under    construction,    and 
scheduled  to  be  dedicated  as  a  Veterans  Hos- 
pital  the   latter  part   of   this   year    1972   at 
Tampa,  Florida;  and 

Whereas  The  Honorable  Melvin  T.  Dixon 
having  served  the  State  of  Florida  In  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  Division  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  since  his  appointment  on 
March  17,  1948,  until  his  recent  demise;  and 
Whereas  during  his  term  of  office  as  State 
Service  Officer  for  the  State  of  Florida,  he  did 
initiate  and  brought  to  fruition,  innovations 
within  the  program  designed  to  the  economic 
and  social  status  for  aU  veterans,  their 
widows  and  orphans;  and 

Whereas  Melvin  T.  Dixon  was  a  gentleman 
of  Irreproachable  morals  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples with  a  deep  compassion  for  his  fellow 
men.  To  covet  nothing  that  was  his  neigh- 
bors, to  think  seldom  of  his  enemies,  often 
of  his  friends,  and  everyday  of  his  opportu- 
nity to  serve.  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Veterans  Liaison 
Council  of  PlneUas  County,  Incorporating 
into  its  Council  Units  of  the  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  The  American  Legion. 
AMVETS,  The  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Marine  Corps  League 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  other  service  organiza- 
tions whose  members  have  served  their  Coun- 
try in  time  of  war. 

And  we,  do  hereby  respectfully  request, 
and  earnestly  urge  that  you  exercise  yotir 
high  office  In  naming  this  new  hospital  •'•The 
Melvin  T.  Dixon  Memorial  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospltar*.  so  that  his  name  will 
always  be  an  Inspiration  to  aU  and  further 
preserve  his  memory  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample to  those  others  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  and  careers  to  the  service  for  the 
veteran,  his  dependents  and  orphans,  and  be 
it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  the  Besolu- 
tion  be  submitted  to  the  following: 

The  Honorable  Donald  E.  Johnson.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
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The  Honorable  Congressional  Delegation  of 
Florida. 

The  Honorable  Members  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners. 

To  the  Membership  of  the  varloits  Clvlo 
Clubs. 
To  the  News  Media. 

And  to  the  widow,  Mildred  Howell  Dixon 
and  cUIdien,  Sarah  Cella,  Mary  Kathleen, 
and  Michael  Howell. 

Abk  Bakzr. 
President,  the  Veterans  Liaison  Council 
0/  Pinellas  County.  Fla. 

Melvin  T.  Dizom,  1817-72 

Melvln  T.  Dixon  was  bom  In  Nashville, 
Tennessee  on  May  30,  1917,  fourth  of  5  chil- 
dren of  Sarah  &  James  Dlzon. 

He  received  his  education  In  the  State  of 
Tennessee  where  he  attended  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  which  was  interrupted  by 
World  War  n. 

Mel  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Air  Force 
on  AprU  21,  1941,  and  retired  as  a  1st  Lt. 
from  service  due  to  dlsabUltles  incurred  in 
service  on  February  13,  1945. 

March  1,  1945,  Mel  was  employed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  as  a  Contact  Repre- 
sentative In  the  St.  Petersburg  Florida  Re- 
gional OfBce,  training  new  contact  represent- 
atives. He  resigned  on  April  14.  1946. 

On  April  15,  1946.  Mel  accepted  a  position 
with  the  then  Florida  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  under  David  L  Wylle,  State 
Service  Ofllcer,  as  a  Claims  Specialist. 

In  1947,  he  was  named  Asst.  State  Service 
Ofllcer.  On  March  17,  1949,  David  L.  Wylle 
passed  away  and  Mel  was  named  Director 
and  held  that  position  until  his  untimely 
passing  on  January  7,  1972. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  as  Director,  he 
was  named  the  Department  Service  Ofllcer 
for  The  American  Legion. 

When  Florida  State  Agencies  were  reor- 
ganized, the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
became  the  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs  un- 
der the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
Mel  became  the  Director,  and  the  name  State 
Service  Officer  was  deleted  from  file  but  not 
from  rank. 

Mel  has  held  the  following  positions  and 
served  on  numerous  veterans  committees: 
Past  President  of  the  American  Legion  Serv- 
Ice  Officers  Association;  Past  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Stat©  Directors  of 
Veterans  Affairs:  Past  President  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Veterans  Advisory 
OouncU;  Past  President  of  the  Southeastern 
Service  Officers  Association  and  a  member 
of  President  Johnson's  Advisory  Council 
1967-68.  Mel  has  also  served  on  committees 
both  local  and  statewide  such  as  The  Oov- 
emors  Employ  of  the  Handicapped;  Oerl- 
atrlcs  Seminars:  The  Governors  Action  Task 
Force  and  the  Veterans  LUlson  Council. 

Mel  was  a  much  sought  after  speaker.  He 
was  a  first  come  first  served  speaker.  As  to 
the  size  of  a  post,  organization  or  any  other 
group,  it  did  not  matter  who  called  first,  he 
committed  himself  to  that  organization. 

Mel  was  married  to  the  former  MUdem 
HoweU  and  had  2  daughters.  Sarah  Cecelia 
and  Mary  Kathleen  and  one  son  Michael 
Howell. 

Melvin  T.  Dixon  passed  away  on  January 
7. 1973  of  a  heart  attack. 

"We  Sat" 
He  was  a  man  who  lived  by  a  challenge; 
this  challenge  gave  him  work  to  do,  a  Job 
that  be  could  call  his  own,  where  he  could 
both  loee  himself  and  find  himself  in  the 
daUy  Job  of  doing  it.  Where  hte  hands  would 
not  be  tied  nor  his  talents  cramped,  where 
his  spirits  would  not  be  dwarfed  by  selfish- 
ness and  greed  and  where  he  could  breathe 
the  p\u«  sweet  air  that  was  his  birth  right. 
It  gave  him  a  Job  where  opportunities 
reached  outward  and  upward  to  the  blue 
skies  above,  where  his  loved  ones  and  he 
would  never  know  confining  boundaries  or 


limited  horizons;  a  Job  where  he  could  earn 
a  decent,  honest  living  and  realize  Just  com- 
pensation for  hard  work.  A  Job  where  he 
never  felt  the  crippling  chains  of  another's 
favor. 

It  gave  him  the  work  to  do  among  his  fel- 
low men  where  he  could  feel  at  the  setting 
sun  that  he  had  given  a  bit  of  happiness  to 
a  troubled  world.  That  he  had  eased  the  load 
of  his  brothers'  shoulders;  that  in  some  way 
he  had  brought  peace  and  quiet  to  fearful 
hearts. 

It  gave  him  work  to  do,  a  Job  where  he 
oould  be  glad  of  life  because  It  gave  him  the 
chance  to  love  and  to  work  and  to  play  and 
to  look  up  at  the  stars  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  possessions;  but  not  content  with  him- 
self until  he  had  made  the  best  of  them;  to 
despise  nothing  in  the  world,  except  false- 
hood and  meanness  and  to  fear  nothing  ex- 
cept cowardliness.  To  covet  nothing  that  was 
his  neighbor's  except  his  kindness  of  heart 
and  gentleness  of  manner;  to  think  seldom 
of  his  enemies,  often  of  his  friends,  and  every 
day  of  his  opportunity  to  serve. 

And  at  last,  It  gave  him  the  courage  to  take 
the  Job  and  do  It  well,  for  only  in  so  doing 
could  he  expect  to  find  bis  own  untarnished 
happiness. 

And  this  Is  the  challenge  by  which  he  lived 
his  life.  For  this  kind  of  challenge  in  the 
dally  struggles  of  life  there  are  no  medals, 
and  no  decorations,  but  It  has  enshrined  him 
in  the  hearts  of  a  vast  host  of  friends  and 
associates. 

As  State  Service  Officer,  Melvin  T.  Dixon's 
scholarship  in  veterans  affairs,  his  serious- 
ness of  purpose,  and  bis  sincere  dedication 
in  perpetuating  the  commitments  this  State 
and  Nation  has  made  to  Its  veteran  popula- 
tion, have  brought  unparalleled  prestige  to 
the  Veterans  program.  A  gentleman  of  ir- 
reproachable moral  and  ethical  principles 
and  one  with  a  deep  compassion  for  his  fel- 
low man.  Mel  initiated  and  brought  to  frui- 
tion several  Innovations  within  the  program 
designed  to  Improve  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

He  simply  stood  up  straight  and  tall,  and 
bravely  fought  the  foe;  until  one  day  Ood 
took  his  hand  and  said:  "Come,  my  son.  It's 
time  to  go." 


By  Mr.  OURNEY: 

S.  2295.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  wife,  who 
is  caring  for  her  disabled  husband,  to 
receive  wife's  insurance  benefits  there- 
under without  regard  to  her  age,  if  her 
husband  is  entitled  to  old-age  or  dis- 
ability benefits  thereimder  and  requires 
the  services  of  a  full-time  aide  or  attend- 
ant. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
help  a  segment  of  our  population  we 
seem  to  ignore  all  too  frequently:  our 
disabled. 

My  bill  would  grant,  to  the  wife  of  a 
disabled  individual  who  is  confined  to  a 
bed  or  wheelchair,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  need  constant  aid  and  attend- 
ance, the  same  type  benefits  presently 
granted  to  a  wife  who  has  in  her  care  a 
child  entitled  to  a  child's  insurance  bene- 
fit. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  is 
imderscored  every  time  I  receive  a  letter 
like  the  one  I  got  recently  from  the  legis- 
lative director  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  Association.  In  It  he  asked 
why  wives  could  receive  benefits  for  a 
child  up  to  age  18,  but  not  for  her  dis- 
abled husband,  despite  the  undeniable 
fact  that  a  man  confined  to  a  wheel 
chair  is  harder  to  care  for  than  a  teen- 


ager. If  the  theory  that  "the  mother's 
time  is  required  at  home  because  of  the 
child  and  she  therefore  has  no  time  to 
work  for  a  livelihood"  is  valid,  why  not 
apply  it  to  an  even  more  compelling  cir- 
cumstance. The  logic  behind  such  a  sug- 
gestion is  hard  to  refute.  First,  we  admit 
that  the  time  of  a  widow  or  the  wife  of 
a  disabled  person,  caring  for  children, 
is  worth  something:  We  grant  her  a  spe- 
cial benefit  for  this  purpose  because  we 
acknowledge  that  if  she  is  caring  for  the 
children  she  cannot  hold  outside  em- 
ployment at  the  same  time.  Then,  we 
acknowledge  that  some  persons  are  so 
severely  disabled  that  they  cannot  work, 
and  need  constant  aid  and  attendance. 
Why,  then,  do  we  not  permit  benefits  to 
wives  of  disabled  individuals  who  are  giv- 
ing their  husbands  this  special  care — 
care  that  would  cost  our  Government 
considerably  more  if  we  paid  someone 
else  to  do  the  work.  As  I  said,  this  logic 
of  not  doing  this  escapes  me,  and,  beyond 
that,  proposed  benefit  to  disabled  persons 
would  be  such  a  help  to  people  who  are 
sorely  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  bill 
would  be  small.  First  of  all,  only  married 
disabled  persons  would  be  eligible  for  this 
special  benefit.  This  would  mean  that  ap- 
proximately 150,000  persons  would  be- 
come immediately  eligible  for  benefits 
and  about  100,000  persons  currently  en- 
titled to  reduced  benefits  would  become 
eligible  for  full-rate  benefits.  The  cost 
per  year,  over  and  above  current  law, 
would  be  roughly  $200  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  type  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  is  long  overdue.  I 
welcome  the  support  and  consideration 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  we  can  act 
on  this  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  202(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  (i)   has  attained  age  62  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  wife — 

"(I)  has  in  her  care  (individually  or  Joint- 
ly with  such  Individual)  at  the  time  of  filing 
such  application  a  child  entitled  to  a  child's 
insurance  benefit  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  such  indi- 
vidual, or 

"(II)  has  in  her  care  at  the  time  of  filing 
such  application  such  Individual,  if  such  In- 
dividual has  a  physical  or  mental  condition 
whch  has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last 
for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12 
months  and  by  reason  of  which  he  requires 
the  services  of  a  full-time  aid  or  attendant,". 

(2)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  such  individual  (in  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who.  at  the  time  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii)(n),  had  a  physical  or 
mental  condition  described  in  such  para- 
graph) no  longer  has  such  condition  or  la 
no  longer  in  the  care  of  such  wife". 

(b)(1)  Section  20a(q)(6)(A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period 
";  or";  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  clause  (11)  thereof  the 
following  new  clause : 
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"(ill)  for  any  month  in  which  she  has  In 
her  care  her  husband  (if  such  husband  Is  the 
person  on  whose  vwiges  and  self -employment 
income  her  wife's  Insurance  benefit  Is  based, 
and  If  such  husband  has  a  physical  or  mental 
condition  which  has  lasted  or  can  be  expected 
to  last  for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less 
than  12  months  and  by  reason  of  which  he 
requires  the  services  of  a  full-time  aide  or 
attendant) .". 

(2)  Section  202(q)(6)(B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "or  (ill) "  immediately 
after  "subparagraph  (A)(ii)". 

(3)  Section  202(q)(6)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  a  husband  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  (ill)"  immedi- 
ately after  "subparagraph  (A)  (11) ". 

(4)  Section  202iq)  (7)  (B)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  wife's  Insurance  bene- 
fits, any  month  in  which  she  had  in  her 
care — 

"(I)  Individually  or  Jointly  with  the  per- 
son on  whose  wages  and  self-employment 
income  such  benefit  Is  based,  a  child  of  such 
person  entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits. 
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"(II)  her  husband  (if  such  husband  is  the 
person  on  whose  wages  and  self -employment 
Income  such  benefit  Is  based,  and  if  such 
husband  has  a  physical  or  mental  condition 
which  has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last 
for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12 
months  and  by  reason  of  which  he  requires 
the  services  of  a  full-time  aide  or  attend- 
ant),". 

(c)  Section  203(c)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  in  which  such  individual,  If  a  wife 
under  age  sixty-five  entitled  to  a  wife's  in- 
surance benefit,  did  not  have  in  her  care— 

"(A)  individually  or  Jointly  with  her  hus- 
band, a  child  of  her  husband  entitled  to  a 
chUd's  Insurance  benefit,  or 

"(B)  her  husband  (If  such  husband  has  a 
physical  or  mental  condition  which  has 
lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  not  less  than  12  months 
and  by  reason  of  which  he  requires  the  serv- 
ices of  a  full-time  aide  or  attendant) , 
and  such  wife's  Insurance  benefit  for  such 
month  was  not  reduced  under  the  provisions 
of  section  202  (q);  or". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  monthly 
Insurance  benefits  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MoNDAU,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Mansfhsld,  Mr.  McInttre,  and 
Mr.  Hm}DLESTOif ) : 
S.  2296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, development  and  enhancement 
of  the  National  Forest  System,  its  lands 
and  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

rORZSTB   FOB  THE   FUfUKB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  Improve  the  msmagement  of  the  Na- 
tion's forests. 

The  entire  National  Forest  System 
stands  In  Jeopardy  due  to  shortsighted 
Nixon  administration  policies. 

This  year's  forestry  budget  is  $116  mll- 
uon  less  than  the  rockbottom  figure 
needed.  Every  aspect  of  management  of 
the  187  million  acres  of  forest  lands  is 
being  short-changed. 

These  past  5  years  have  been  one  of 
platitudes,  while  both  present  and  future 
needs  have  been  ignored. 

To  correct  this  deplorable  condition. 


we  must  reform  the  budget  process.  One- 
eyed  bookkeepers  must  be  gotten  out  of 
the  Nation's  forests. 

This  bill,  the  National  Forest  Environ- 
mental Management  Act,  would  totally 
reform  the  Nation's  forest  management 
policies. 

It  would  require  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  set  long-  and  short- 
term  goals  for  national  forest  use  and 
Jointly  to  translate  these  goals  each  year 
into  action  programs  through  the  annual 
budgetary  process. 

This  approach  is  designed  to  open  up 
the  long-range  national  planning  on  our 
forests  to  greater  public  participation  by 
using  the  law  and  the  forum  of  the  Con- 
gress to  set  our  Nation's  goals.  Too  much 
secrecy  surroimds  the  formulation  of  a 
President's  annual  budget. 

Current  administration  forest  policies 
cause  me  great  concern. 

In  national  forests  across  the  land, 
campground  and  recreation  facilities  are 
overcrowded  and  neglected  imder  a 
shortsighted  policy  that  wastes  resources 
and  destroys  forests. 

And  this  is  happening  at  a  time  when 
there  is  an  unprecedented  number  of 
people  using  our  forests. 

Watershed  work  is  being  funded  at  $5 
million  below  needs,  and  expenditures  for 
advanced  timber  practices  are  almost  $10 
million  below  the  amoimt  needed. 

The  administration  requested  fimds 
for  capital  investment  in  recreation 
areas  and  poUutlon  abatement  and  re- 
lated programs  at  an  amount  sdmost  $14 
mlUion  below  optimum  requirements. 

It  slashed  road  and  trail  funds  by  over 
$60  million,  thus  complicating  the  sale  of 
timber,  adding  a  burden  to  local  govern- 
ments and  producing  inferior  quaUty 
roads. 

Twenty  percent  of  commercieil  forest 
lands  is  In  need  of  reforestation  and 
stand  Improvement. 

Over  5  million  acres  of  national  forest 
land  need  to  be  reforested  and  over  13 
million  acres  need  improvement. 

Yet  the  budget  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration reduces  funds  for  growing 
the  timber  vitally  needed  for  the  future. 
My  bill  would  require  that  at  least  110 
percent  of  the  acreage  cut  in  the  previous 
year  be  reforested.  And  it  explicitly  pro- 
vides for  a  program  of  complete  re- 
forestation in  the  national  forests  by  the 
year  2000. 

For  too  long  we  have  marched  back- 
wards in  our  forest  policies.  In  my  Judg- 
ment this  bill  comes  to  grips  with  to- 
morrow's resource  problems  now  before 
we  have  an  irreversible  crisis  in  our 
forests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2296 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  National  Forest 
Environmental  Management  Act  of  1973." 
nNDurcs 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  t^^^  de- 
clares that — 


(a)  the  air,  soil,  water,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals are  resources  that  are  finite  and  re- 
newable, 

(b)  the  minerals  are  not  a  renewable  re- 
source, 

(c)  the  conservation  of  the  environment 
is  essential  to  achieving  an  ecologically 
healthy  and  economically  functioning  re- 
source base, 

(d)  the  National  Forest  System  is  a  sub- 
stantial resource  base  vital  to  the  Nation's 
vigor, 

(e)  con^>rehenslve  planning  is  needed  to 
secure  the  greatest  net  public  benefit  from 
the  National  Forest  System, 

(f)  proper  levels  of  funding  for  invest- 
ment and  management  of  the  National  For- 
est System  is  essential  to  achieving  optimimi 
potential  resource  benefits  on  a  timely  basis, 

(g)  the  resources  of  the  National  Forest 
System,  renewable  and  nonrenewable,  should 
be  used  or  preserved  In  accordance  with  de- 
fined public  goals  said  piirposes. 

(h)  for  renewable  resources  it  is  essential 
that  the  rate  of  use  not  exceed  the  ability 
and  commitment  to  renew  the  resource,  that 
these  conservative  levels  of  extraction  not 
be  violated,  and  that  management  move  to 
achieve  opttmvim   resource  output   levels. 

(1)  for  nonrenewable  resources  the  method 
and  rate  of  extraction  from  the  national  for- 
est lands  shall  encoiu'age  the  conservative 
development  of  such  resources  in  a  manner 
that  extracts  the  optimum  amount  at  any 
given  time,  and  does  not  render  unrecover- 
able the  remaining  material  resources  or  pro-  " 
duce  substantial,  avoidable,  on-site  or  off- 
site  adverse  consequences  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

(J)  the  National  Forest  System  is  national 
In  scope,  made  up  of  diverse  lands.  In  dif- 
ferent geographic  regions  and  they  vary  in 
their  relation  to  the  lands,  resources  and 
people  in  each  region, 

(k)  it  Is  essential  that  the  organization 
of  the  service  to  be  provided  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  the  ground  up  shall 
be  designed  and  maintained  to  meet  the  goal 
and  mission  of  the  National  Forest  System 
locally,  regionally,  and  nationally. 

(1)  The  modernization  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  administration  of  the  National 
Forest  System  will  measurably  assist  In  at- 
taining national  goals  in  the  public  interest. 
Sec.  3.  Title  16.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 531,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
as  definitions: 

(a)  Forest  land.  Any  land  bearing  or  ca- 
pable of  bearing  forest  trees  as  its  principal 
natural  vegetal  cover. 

(1)  Commercial  forest  land  Is  defined  as 
producing  or  capable  of  producing  Industrial 
wood  In  a  quantity  In  excess  of  25  cu.  ft.  per 
acre  of  annual  growth. 

(2)  Reserved  commercial  forest  land  meets 
the  above  specifications  but  is  formally  with- 
drawn or  withheld  from  Industrial  utiliza- 
tion by  lawful  pollclee. 

(3)  Noncommercial    forest   land    Is   forest 
tree  bearing  land  ci^)able  of  producing  less 
than  25  cu.  ft.  per  acres  per  year  of  annual     ^ 
growth  of  Industrial  utUizable  wood. 

(b)  Forest  trees — woody  plants  having  a 
well  developed  stem  attaining  a  height  of 
more  than  12  feet  when  fully  grown. 

(c)  Forage — edible  vegetation  for  livestock 
or  wildlife  produced  seasonally  or  annually 
on  or  by  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  in- 
cluding grasses,  grasslike  plants,  forbs  and 
browse. 

(d)  Rangeland — any  land  bearing,  or  ca- 
pable of  bearing,  forage  as  its  principal 
vegetal  cover. 

(1)  Commercial  rangeland  'j*  defined  as 
producing  or  capable  of  prolucing  forage  in 
a  quantity  in  excess  of  Co  lbs.  per  acre  per 
season  of  usable  forp^  for  domestic  live- 
stock. 

(2)  Reserve  a  commercial  rangeland  meets 
the  above  »pw,iflcations  but  Is  f<»inally  with- 
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drawn  or  withheld  from  Industrial  utiliza- 
tion by  lawful  policies. 

(3)  Noncommercial  rangeland  Is  forage 
bearing  land  capable  of  producing  less  than 
50  lbs.  per  acre  per  season  of  usable  forage 
for  domestic  livestock. 

(e)  Recreational  land  Is  any  land,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  cover,  which  has  esthetic  quali- 
ties which  makes  it  suitable  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  outdoor  recreatlontU  activities. 

(1)  Intensive  recreational  land  is  an  area 
which  is  so  situated  that  the  conduct  of 
other  Industrial  activities  on  it  will  exclude 
recreational  use. 

(2)  Extensive  recreational  land  Is  an  area 
where  managed  IndustrlEil  activities  on  a  reg- 
ular, seasonal  or  Intermittent  basis  can  be 
carried  on  without  substantial  dlmunltlon 
or  exclusion  of  regular,  seasonal  or  intermit- 
tent of  recreational  activities. 

(f)  Other  Natural  Resource  land  is  land 
which  lacks  the  vegetal  cover  described  above 
or  is  swamp,  glacier,  natural  rock  or  of  other 
surface  characteristics. 

(g)  National  Forest  System  shall  be  com- 
posed of  national  forest  lands  created  from 
the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  lands 
secured  by  purchase,  donation,  exchange  or 
other  means  and  shall  Include  the  national 
grasslands  and  land  utilization  areas  admin- 
istered under  Title  IH  of  the  Farm  Tenant 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1012),  and  other  Federal  lands 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  properly 
designated  for  administration  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  part  of  said  system. 

(h)  "Areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern," as  used  In  this  Act  refer  to  lands  with- 
in the  National  F(H«st  System  as  that  term 
Is  defined  In  the  "Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act". 

TITLE  n— OENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
AUTHORITT 

MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  shall  manage  the 
National  Forest  System  in  accordance  with 
Section  1  of  this  Act  and  In  accordance  with 
principles  of  the  Multiple-Use  and  Sustalned- 
Yleld  Act  of  1960  in  a  manner  which  will  as- 
sure paynient  of  fair  market  value  by  users 
of  such  lands,  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law.  and  which  will  provide  maximum  op- 
portunities fcH'  the  public  to  participate  In 
decisionmaking  concerning  such  lands.  The 
Secretary  shall  manage  the  National  Forest 
System  also  In  accordance  with  any  appli- 
cable land  use  plans  which  he  has  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  103,  except  to  the  extent 
that  other  Federal  laws  require  the  Secretary 
to  take  specific  actions.  Management  of  the 
national  forest  lands  shall  Include  the  au- 
thority to: 

(a)  regulate,    through    permits,    licenses, 
leases  or  such  other  instruments  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  the  use,  occupancy 
or  development  of  the  Natlonaa  Forest  Sys- 
tem not  provided  for  by  other  laws; 

(b)  require  land  reclamation  as  a  condi- 
tion of  use,  and  require  performance  bonds, 
guaranteeing  such  reclamation  in  a  timely 
manner  from  any  person  permitted  to  engage 
In  extractive  or  other  activity  likely  to  cause 
significant  disturbance  to  or  alteration  of  the 
National  Forest  System. 

(c)  Insert  In  permits,  licenses,  leases,  or 
other  instruments  to  use,  occupy,  or  develop 
the  National  Forest  System  provisions  au- 
thorizing revocation  or  suspension  upon  vio- 
lation of  any  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  any  Act  applicable  to  the  National 
Forest  System  or  upon  violation  of  any  ap- 
plicable State  or  Federal  air  or  water  quality 
standard  and  Implementation  plans;  and 

(d)  the  prompt  development  of  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern. 

INVENTORY 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
maintain  on  a  continuing  basis  an  Inventory 
of  all  national  forest  lands,  and  their  tan- 


gible and  intangible  resource  values, 
giving  required  recognition  to  areas  and  sit- 
uations of  critical  environmental  concern. 
This  inventory  shall  be  kept  current  so  as  to 
reflect  changes  In  conditions  and  identify 
new  and  emerging  resources  and  values.  Such 
inventory  shall  Include  identification  of  geo- 
graphical management  boundaries  for  all 
units  of  the  national  forest  lands.  To  the  ex- 
tent possible  Inventory  data  shall  be  gath- 
ered, analyzed  and  made  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  purposes  of  plan- 
ning, coordinating,  and  regulating  the  uses 
of  non-Federal  lands  In  proximity  to  national 
forest  lands. 

•LAm    USE    PLANS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  with 
public  participation,  develop,  maintain,  and, 
when  appropriate,  revise  land  use  plans  for 
the  National  Forest  System  consistent  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  or  other  law,  and 
with  other  land  use  plans.  Including  the 
statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans  developed 
under  the  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat. 
901),  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  In  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  land  use  plans,  the  Secretary  shall : 

(1)  use  a  systematic  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  achieve  Integrated  consideration 
of  physical,  biolog;lcal,  economic,  and  social 
sciences; 

(2)  give  priority  to  the  designation  and 
protection  of  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern; 

(3)  rely,  to  the  extent  It  is  available,  on 
the  Inventory  of  the  National  Forest  System, 
their  resources,  and  other  values; 

(4)  consider  all  present  and  potential  uses 
of  the  lands; 

(5)  consider  the  relative  scarcity  of  the 
values  involved  and  the  availability  of  alter- 
native means,  materials,  techniques,  includ- 
ing recycling,  and  sites  for  realization  of 
those  values: 

(6)  weigh  long-term  public  benefits 
against  short-term  local  or  individual  bene- 
fits; and 

(7)  consider  the^requlrements  of  applicable 
pollution  control  laws  including  State  or  Fed- 
eral air,  water,  and  noise  quality  standards 
and  implementation  plans.  , 

LONG-RANGE    PLAN  ' 

Sec  104.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be 
developed  facts  and  data  on  forest,  range  and 
other  land  Including  but  not  limited  to  ( 1 ) 
their  resources,  their  condition,  productivity 
and  their  potential;  (2)  the  uses,  present  and 
potential,  for  commodity  and  non-comxnod- 
Ity  purposes;  (3)  all  relevant  facts  on  envl- 
rorunental,  ecologic,  biologic  and  economic 
aspects  of  management  and  use,  present  and 
future. 

BALANCED  RESOURCE  BUDGET 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Based  upon  data  developed 
as  provided  In  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
present  to  the  Congress  a  long-range  natural 
resources  physical  budget  for  the  National 
Forest  System  which  sets  forth — 

(1)  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  National  Forest 
System  for  the  present  and  future. 

(2)  the  current  balance  and  the  projected 
balance  for  the  decade  ahead  and  the  next 
5  decades  of  the  various  resources  and  serv- 
ices said  lands  can  supply. 

(3)  the  public  and  private  lands  and  re- 
sources and  their  respective  biologic  and  eco- 
logic ability  and  potential  to  supply  resources 
and  services,  present  and  future. 

(b)  In  fiscal  year  1975  and  thereafter  at 
the  start  of  each  decade  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  when 
It  convenes  his  estimate  of  the  natural  re- 
sources physical  budget  of  the  National  For- 
est System  along  with  his  recommendations 
for  each  of  the  next  5  decades  ahead. 

(c)  The  Congress  shall  hold  such  public 


hearings  on  said  physical  budget  hearing 
public  and  private  witnesses  and  shall  with- 
in one  year  by  Joint  resolution  set  forth  a 
statement  of  policy  which  shall  be  the  guide 
of  the  President  in  framing  fiscal  budgets 
for  National  Forest  System  activities  for  the 
decade  ahead. 

(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  each  Congress,  the  Congress 
may  by  Joint  resolution  adopt  a  policy  for  the 
blennium,  taking  into  account  any  factors  it 
deems  appropriate,  whenever  in  its  Judg- 
ment conditions  have  changed  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  amend  the  policy  for  the  blen- 
nium. 

(e)  In  accordance  with  (c)  or  (d)  above 
there  shall  be  Included  In  the  annual  fiscal 
budget  for  the  management  and  utilization 
of  the  National  Forest  System  a  request  for 
a  level  of  funding  sufficient  to  assure  a  high 
level  of  resource  growth  and  production  un- 
der high  environmental  standards  that  will 
enable  these  lands  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  resources  proportional 
to  the  abUity  of  the  national  forest  lands  to 
produce  such  products  and  services;  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  overall  and  specific  plans  of 
environmental  national  forest  management 
that  Secretary  shall  use  for  budgetary  formu- 
lation shall  be  designed  to  sectire  the  opti- 
mum level  of  management  on  aU  national 
forest  lands  by  the  year  2000  and  their  main- 
tenance at  this  level  thereafter:  Provided 
/urther.  That  whenever  the  budget  as  pre- 
sented reconunends  a  course  that  wUl  accom- 
plish less  than  the  minimum  required  by 
law,  the  Secretary  shall  specifically  recite  the 
reason  for  his  so  recommending  and  shall 
state  his  reasons  for  requesting  the  Congress 
to  ratify  the  lesser  program:  And  provided 
further.  That  any  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident, up  to  the  amount  projected  by  the 
estimate  of  the  Congress  of  the  funds  needed 
to  achieve  lawfully  created  program  goals 
shall  be  expended  for  such  programs  and  may 
only  be  Impounded  when  the  President  finds 
a  condition  subsequent  which  shows  con- 
clusively that  such  expenditure  would  fall  to 
assist  in  achieving  such  a  lawful  program 
goal. 

(f )  As  part  of  this  goal  each  annual  budget 
shall  contain  a  request  for  funds  sufficient 
to  reforest  an  acreage  equal  to  at  least  110 
per  centum  of  the  urea  on  which  it  is  esti- 
mated timber  will  be  harvested  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  plus  an  amount  to  improve 
the  stands  of  young  growing  forests  with 
trees  between  the  ages  of  five  years  and 
seventy-five  years  on  an  acreage  equal  to  at 
least  110  per  centum  of  the  areas  computed 
above:  Provided,  That  when  the  Secretary 
finds  that  (1)  the  backlog  of  areas  that  will 
benefit  by  such  treatment  has  been  elim- 
inated, (2)  the  cost  of  treating  the  remain- 
der of  Such  area  exceeds  the  economic  and 
environmental  benefits  to  be  secured  from 
their  treatment,  or  (3)  the  total  timber  sup- 
plies of  the  United  States  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  future  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  an  environmentally  sound  manner 
with  forest  products  at  a  reasonable  price, 
the  budget  request  for  these  elements  of  for- 
est management  may  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  level  of  timber  harvest 
for  the  commercial  forest  land  within  each 
national  forest  management  unit  for  the 
sustained  yield  rotation  period,  and  shall 
determine  projected  harvest  levels  for  each 
of  the  next  five  years,  the  decade  ahead,  and 
the  rotation  period:  Provided.  That  among 
other  things,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  present  condition  of  the  forest,  the  level 
and  type  of  present  and  future  uses  of  the 
forest,  and  the  opportunities  to  realize  the 
benefits  under  the  criteria  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  determining  forest 
harvest  levels  for  timber  removal  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  present  potential  of 
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the  various  sites  to  grow  trees  and  the  opti- 
mum level  of  growth  that  can  be  secured 
under  environmentally  sound  systems  of 
nianagement:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  actual  harvest  levels  shall  be  expressed 
In  terms  of  the  sustained  output  of  forest 
resources  based  on  the  actual  growth  of 
timber  being  secured  from  the  sites;  and 
the  potential  harvest  levels  shall  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  potential  of  such  sites  to 
produce  timber  on  an  environmentally  sound 
basis  under  the  principles  and  criteria  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  level  of  grazing,  water, 
soil,  recreation  and  wildlife  management  for 
each  national  forest  management  unit  for 
a  management  period,  and  shall  determine 
projected  harvest  or  use  levels  for  each  of 
the  next  five  years  and  the  decade  ahead. 
Provided,  That  among  other  things,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  present  condition 
of  the  land  and  resources,  the  level  and  type 
of  present  and  future  uses  and  the  oppor- 
tvmities  to  realize  the  benefits  under  the 
criteria  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
in  determining  national  forest  program  levels 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  present 
potential  of  the  various  sites  and  the  opti- 
mum level  of  management  that  can  be  se- 
cured under  environmentally  sound  systems 
of  management:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  actual  program  levels  shall  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  sustained  output  of  re- 
sources based  on  that  actually  being  secured 
from  the  sites;  and  the  potential  program 
levels  shall  be  expressed  In  terms  of  the 
potential  of  such  sites  to  produce  resources 
on  an  environmentally  sound  basis  under 
the  principles  and  criteria  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  in— OTHER  ACTS  AMENDED 

SALE  or  TIMBER 

Sec.  201.  The  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (16  U.S.C. 
476),  relating  to  the  sale  of  timber  is  re- 
pealed and  the  following  is  enacted  there- 
for: "For  the  purpose  of  achieving  and 
maintaining  an  environmentally  sound  for- 
est, now  and  for  the  future,  on  the  National 
Forest  System  the  Secretary,  under  rules  and 
regulations  he  may  prescribe,  may  sell  at  fair 
market  value  such  trees  and  forest  products 
as  may  be  compatible  with  the  goals  and 
standards  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  other 
pertinent  laws  applicable  to  the  National 
Forest  System. 

"The  Secretary  shall  select  for  each  such 
sale  the  method  of  sale  and  timber  measure- 
ment which  In  bis  Judgment  Is  designed  to 
encourage  a  high  level  of  use  of  the  trees  to 
be  harvested:  Provided,  That  as  measured 
over  the  sustained  yield  rotation  period  ap- 
plicable to  the  site  and  species,  the  silvicul- 
tural  harvesting  systems  applied  shall  be 
those  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary best  influence  and  promote  both  a  high 
level  of  environmental  quality  and  economic 
benefits  from  the  national  forest  resources. 
The  Secrettu^  shall  prescribe  the  size  of  each 
sale,  and  unless  he  has  determined  that  ex- 
traordinary conditions  exist  or  the  quanti- 
ties of  timber  to  be  sold  are  small,  he  shall 
widely  advertise  and  give  public  notice  of 
all  sales.  If,  upon  proper  offering  no  satis- 
factory bid  Is  received  for  a  sale,  or  the 
bidder  falls  to  complete  the  purchase,  the 
sale  may  be  offered  and  sold  without  further 
advertisement.  However,  In  any  event  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  due  care  that  public 
notice  Is  utilized  so  as  to  encourage  public 
participation  In  securing  sales.  Payments  for 
sales  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  and  the 
moneys  arising  therefrom  shall  be  accounted 
for  in  a  special  account  and  covered  into  the 
Treasury.  Such  sales,  before  being  offered, 
shall  be  marked  and  designated,  supervision 
of  the  cutting  and  removal,  and  the  meas- 
urement of  the  forest  products  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  employed  by  the  Secretary 
ftnd  such  persons  may  have  no  Interest  In 
the  purchase  or  removal  of  such  products 


nor  be  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  employ- 
ment of  the  purchaser  thereof." 

ROAD  AND  TRAn.  SYSTEM 

Sec.  202.  Section  4  of  the  Act,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  construct  and  maintain  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  roads  and  trails  for  the  national  for- 
ests, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Octo- 
ber 13,  1964  (78  Stat.  1089;  16  UJ5.C.  535),  is 
amended  by  (1)  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  4,"  and  (2)  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a 
long-term,  decade  ahead,  and  annual  tratis- 
portatlon  plan  for  the  national  forests,  set- 
ting forth  the  permanent  multiple  resource 
and  use  roads  and  trails  considered  essential 
for  sound  environmental  and  economic  man- 
agement of  the  National  Forest  System  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service.  The 
annual  budget  of  the  Forest  Service  shall 
contain  a  request  for  sufficient  appropria- 
tions to  acccHnpIlsh  (A)  the  construction  of 
new  roads,  trails  and  bridges  to  provide  a 
forest  development  system,  (B)  the  recon- 
struction of  roads,  trails  and  brldegs  needed 
to  maintain  the  system,  and  (C)  coopera- 
tive financing  with  other  public  agencies 
and  with  private  agencies  or  persons  to  se- 
cure the  construction  of  roads,  all  In  a  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  that  promotes  prc^>er 
development  of  an  environmentally  sound 
system  of  roads  and  trails.  The  Secretary  shall 
minimize  the  number  of  permanent  roads 
constructed  for  Incorporation  In  said  sys- 
tem by  timber  purchasers  under  agreements 
providing  for  reduced  timber  prices.  The 
Secretary  shall  use  the  funds  appropriate 
under  section  205  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  and  under  the  fourteenth  paragraph 
under  the  beading  'Forest  Service"  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1913  (16  U.S.C.  601),  only 
for  construction  or  extraordinary  mainte- 
nance, and  shall  request  funds  needed  for 
regular  annual  maintenance  as  a  part  of 
the  forest  protection  and  utilization  budget. 
When  the  estimated  cost  of  roeA  construc- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  will  require  a  con- 
tract to  be  let  under  sub-section  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 205  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  a 
road  shall  be  constructed  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  a  timber  purchaser  in  return  for  a 
reduction  in  the  appraised  price  of  timber 
sold  for  his  estimated  cost  only  If  (A)  the 
road  is  planned  solely  for  the  removal  of 
timber  on  that  one  timber  sale  and  is  not 
for  Incorporation  In  the  forest  development 
road  network,  or  (B)  the  road  is  to  be  used 
for  multiple  use  and  resource  management 
and  (1)  the  standard  of  construction  meets 
environmental  smd  management  standards 
for  permanent  roads,  (11)  funds  available  un- 
der the  fourtheenth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  'Forest  Service'  of  the  Act  of  March 
4,  1913  (16  U.S.C.  501),  and  under  section 
205  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  secure  construction  with  approp- 
riated funds,  and  (ill)  the  aggregate  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  miles  of  such  permanent 
roads  planned  to  be  constructed  by  timber 
purchasers  during  that  flscal  year  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  will  not  substantially  Im- 
pair timber  revenues  received  and  payments 
made  under  the  sixth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  'Forest  Service'  of  the  Act  of  March 
4,  1913  (16  UB.C.  500) ,  or  under  section  33 
of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1012)  to  the  counties  within  that  na- 
tional forest.  There  shall  be  maintained  a 
system  of  cost  allocation,  public  accounting, 
and  data  that  fairly  reflects  the  overall  na- 
tional forest  road  needs  and  program.  In 
the  development  of  transportation  systems 
for  the  various  management  units  of  the 
national  forests,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  provide  the  public  with  Informa- 
tion regarding  planned  roads  and  trails  and 
shall  provide  the  public  with  an  opportunity 
to  express  views  and  offer  suggestions  with 
respect  to  such  planned  roads  and  trails." 
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Sec.  203.  The  on-the-ground  field  offices, 
district  rangers  and  forest  supervisors,  and 
the  field  supervisory  offices,  regional  offices, 
shall  be  so  situated  as  to  provide  the  opti- 
mum level  of  convenient,  useful  services  to 
the  public,  giving  first  priority  to  the  main- 
tenance and  location  of  facilities  in  rural 
areas  and  towns  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
national  forest  and  Forest  Service  programs 
being  supervised  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  In  section  901(b)  of  the  Act  of 
November  30, 1970  (84  Stat.  1383) ,  as  amend- 
ed. 

BEPORTS 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
publish  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  na- 
tional plan  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  by  June  30,  1074.  and  shall  publish  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
each  flscal  year  thereafter  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself 
and    Mr.    Scott    of    Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
S.  2297.  A  bill  to  sunend  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

PUBLIC  ITNANCtNG  FOR  SENATE   AND  HOUSE 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,*  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
bUl  to  provide  public  financing  of  Senate 
and  House  elections,  and  to  bar  the  op- 
tion of  private  financing  for  major  party 
candidates  in  all  Federal  elections,  Presi- 
dential as  well  as  congressional. 

The  most  obvious  lesson  of  Watergate 
is  the  growing  national  awareness  of  the 
corrosive  power  of  money  in  politics.  At 
a  single  stroke,  by  enacting  a  program  of 
public  financing  for  Federal  elections,  we 
can  shut  off  the  underground  rivers  of 
private  money  that  pollute  politics  at 
every  level  of  the  Federal  Government. 
If  Watergate  has  taught  us  anything,  it 
is  that  disclosure  is  not  enough,  that  sun- 
light is  not  an  adequate  disinfectant,  that 
public  financing  is  the  only  effective 
antidote  to  the  infectious  power  of 
money  in  political  campaigns. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  United  States 
has  the  best  political  system  that  money 
can  buy,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  every 
principle  on  which  our  Republic  stands. 

Congress  has  already  gone  part  way. 
Already,  public  funds  will  be  available 
under  existing  law  to  finance  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  in  1976.  The 
time  has  come  to  take  the  next  great 
step  toward  open  and  honest  govern- 
ment. The  time  is  now  rjpe — indeed  over- 
ripe— to  eliminate  private  financing  in 
Presidential  elections  and  to  apply  the 
clear,  simple  principle  of  public  financ- 
ing to  Senate  and  House  elections  as  well. 
Only  in  this  manner  can  we  drive  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple  of 
Federal  politics. 

In  offering  this  legislation,  we  pay  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  wise  insight  and 
effective  legislative  leadership  of  Senator 
Long.  Without  his  continuing  initiatives 
over  the  past  decade,  the  principle  of 
public  financing  would  still  be  where 
Theodore  Roosevelt  left  it  at  the  turn  of 
the  century — as  an  abstract  c<Hicept  in- 
stead of  a  practical  program,  a  solid 
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foundation  on  which  Congress  Is  ready  to 
build. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day writes  into  bill  form  the  public  fi- 
nancing proposal  which  we  offered  as  a 
Senate  floor  amendment  last  week,  and 
which  was  defeated  by  the  relatively 
narrow  margin  of  53  to  39.  The  leg- 
islation builds  on  the  basic  principle  of 
Senator  Russell  Long's  dollar  check- 
off, which  was  enacted  by  Congress  In 
1971  and  amended  in  1973.  As  indicated 
by  the  summary  attached  as  an  appen- 
dix to  these  remarks,  the  bill  makes  only 
a  handful  of  changes  in  the  principle 
and  technical  operation  of  the  dollar 
checkoff. 

We  beUeve  that  the  checkoff  Is  di- 
rectly appUcable  to  the  financing  of 
congressional  elections.  As  the  Senate 
floor  debate  indicated  last  week,  the 
principles  of  the  checkoff  are  entirely 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  various  un- 
usual circumstances  that  may  arise  with 
respect  to  campaigns  by  candidates  of 
major  and  minor  parties  for  Senate  and 
House  seats. 

In  large  part,  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  checkoff  to  congressional 
-  elections  reflects  the  fact  that  the  detaUs 
of  the  checkoff  enacted  in  1971  were 
hammered  out  by  its  principle  sponsors- 
Senator  Long,  Senator  Mike  Mansfiild. 
and  Senator  John  Pastore — with  full  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  minor  party  candi- 
dates. In  anticipation  of  the  possible  1972 
candidacy  of  Governor  Wallace. 

In  part,  however,  the  checkoff  is  also 
technically  sound,  because  It  reflects  the 
exhaustive  consideration  given  to  the  is- 
sue by  several  Congresses  over  many 
years,  going  back  at  least  to  1966  when 
the  idea  was  first  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  enacted  into  law.  As  a  result  of 
the  extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  In  1967.  to- 
gether with  the  refinements  of  succeed- 
ing Congresses,  the  far-reaching  meas- 
ure enacted  In  1971  for  public  financing 
of  Presidential  elections  provides  an  ex- 
cellent foundation  on  which  to  build 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing,  public  funds  would  be 
available  to  candidates  of  major  parties 
in  Presidential,  Senate  and  House  elec- 
tions, based  on  a  general  formula  allocat- 
ing 15  cents  for  each  voter  in  Presidential 
elections;  15  cents  per  voter  or  $175,000 
whichever  Is  greater,  for  Senate  elec- 
tions, and  $90,000  or  the  average  expend- 
iture In  the  two  preceding  elections, 
whichever  is  greater,  for  House  elections 
Candidates  of  minor  parties— those 
winning  between  5  and  25  percent  of  the 
vote-would  be  entitled  to  public  funds 
under  two  approaches— either  In  propor- 
tion to  the  party's  showing  In  the  past 
election,  or  retroactively  on  the  basis  of 
Its  showing  in  the  current  election. 

The  5  to  25  percent  formula  strikes  a 
reasonable  balance  for  minor  parties  It 
neither  freezes  them  out  entirely,  nor 
encourages  them  excessively.  The  5  per- 
cent threshold  showing  required  of  such 
parties  to  receive  public  funds  is  low 
enough  to  prevent  "locking  in"  the  exist- 
ing two-party  system,  and  yet  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  artificial  prolif- 
eration of  splinter  parties  set  up  merely 
to  take  a  political  joyride  at  the  taxpay- 
ers expense  in  a  Federal  election  year 
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The  legislation,  which  would  go  Into 
effect  for  the  1976  elections,  prohibits 
private  financing  by  major  party  candi- 
dates, but  allows  minor  party  candidates 
to  use  private  funds  to  reach  the  level  of 
spending  of  major  party  candidates.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  applies  only  to 
general  and  special  elections,  not  to  pri- 
maries and  runoffs,  which  would  con- 
tinue to  be  financed  by  private  funds 

Under  existing  law.  future  Presidential 
election  campaigns  will  be  financed  by 
pubhc  funds  through  the  so-caUed  dol- 
lar checkoff,  by  which  taxpayers  indi- 
cate on  their  tax  form  that  $1  of  their 
net  tax  Uabillty.  or  $2  on  a  joint  return. 
Is  to  go  into  a  general  fund  for  financing 
Presidential  campaigns.  The  leglslaUon 
we  are  introducing  increases  the  amount 
of  the  checkoff  to  $2.  or  $4  on  a  joint 
return,  in  order  to  Insure  that  adequate 
funds  will  be  available  to  finance  the 
expansion  of  the  program  to  cover  Senate 
and  House  elections. 

Current  estimates  Indicate  that  the 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  approxi- 
mately $150  million  for  a  Presidential 
election  year,  and  $100  million  for  the 
off-year  congressional  elections.  Thus 
the  total  amount  of  public  funds  re- 
quired for  the  4-year  election  cycle  would 
be  $250  million,  or  an  average  cost  for 
the  program  of  about  $60  million  a  year 
Obviously,  the  legislation  Senator 
ScoTT  and  I  are  proposing  is  not  the 
whole  answer  to  the  many  complex  ques- 
tions that  inevitably  arise  In  any  con- 
sideration of  public  financing 

For  example.  Uke  the  dollar  checkoff, 
the  bill  deals  only  with  general  elections- 
it  does  not  provide  public  financing  for 
primaries.  Yet.  the  high  cost  of  primaries 
must  be  an  area  of  major  concern  if  we 
are  to  achieve  comprehensive  reform  of 
campaign  financing  and  ease  the  im- 
mense financial  burden  of  running  for 
public  office. 

Similarly,  the  bill  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral elections.  It  does  not  cover  State 
and  local  elections,  where  fimd  raising  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  where  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  large  contributors  may 
be  Just  as  insidious  as  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Another  major  area  our  bUl  does  not 
touch  is  the  question  of  the  need  for  vari- 
ous additional  Incentives  for  private  con- 
tributions in  areas  where  private  financ- 
ing will  still  operate,  such  as  the  use  of 
Indirect  Federal  subsidies  like  tax  credits 
and  tax  deductions,  or  other  proposals 
that  have  been  widely  discussed  in  re- 
cent years,  like  tli»  matching  grant  plans 
and  voucher  plans. 

The  bill  we  are  offt.-ing  does  not  deal 
with  these  areas  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  so  far  proved  Intractable 
to  congressional  action.  As  yet.  there  is 
no  broad  or  bipartisan  consensus  in  the 
Senate  or  House  on  the  approach  we 
should  adopt. 

Perhaps,  as  a  result  of  hearings  to  be 
held  this  fall,  appropriate  legislation  will 
be  forthcoming  to  deal  effectively  with 
these  areas  as  well. 

But  to  use  the  present  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  such  problems  as  an  excuse 
for  inaction  in  other  important  areas  of 
public  financing  Is  to  ignore  the  public 
will  and  to  misjudge  the  magnificent  op- 
portunity we  now  have  for  a  significant 
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step  forward  in  the  Important  area  of 
public  financing. 

In  fact,  this  is  an  area  In  which  the 
people  are  far  ahead  of  Congress.  A 
Gallup  PoU  released  last  June  showed 
broad  public  support  for  financing  poUt- 
Ical  campaigns  with  public  funds  in- 
stead of  private  contributions.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  of  the  persons  polled  a 
margin  of  2  to  1.  consisting  of  a  majority 
to  each  category.  Democrats.  Repub- 
licans, and  Independents  alike— believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  public  funds  to  all  candidates 
for  President  and  Congress,  and  that 
private  contributions  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

And  barely  4  weeks  ago.  on  a  rollcall 
vote  of  62  to  30,  a  margin  of  better  than 
2  to  1.  with  broad  bipartisan  support 
the  Senate  soundly  defeated  a  move  t6 
repeal  the  dollar  checkoff. 

It  is  safe  to  say.  therefore,  that  the 
principle  of  public  financing  via  the  dol- 
lar checkoff  is  now  solidly  cemented  In 
the  public  laws  of  the  United  States 

What  Senator  Scott  and  I  propose  to 
do  Is  to  extend  the  accepted  principle 
of  the  dollar  checkoff  to  Senate  and 
Ho^  elections.  Surely,  if  the  principle 
of  the  checkoff  is  good  enough  for  the 
public  financing  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions it  Is  also  good  enough  for  Senate 
and  House  elections. 

And  if.  in  the  future,  as  a  result  of 
hearings  to  come  later  this  year  and  be- 
yond, Congress  decides  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent or  modified  version  of  public  fi- 
nancing, then  changes  will  obviously 
be  required  in  the  dollar  checkoff  as 
w^.  In  that  event,  It  will  be  no  more 
difficult  to  amend  the  checkoff,  whether 
It  applies  only  to  Presidential  elections 
or  to  Senate  and  House  elections  too 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  we  wIU  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  public  funds 
should  be  used  to  support  the  campaigns 
of  candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  It  will  be  a  new  departure  in 
American  pubhc  life,  full  of  promise  for 
the  future,  full  of  potential,  at  last  for 
making  the  leglslaUve  branch  of  our 
Government  truly  responsive  to  the 
people. 

For  generations,  we  have  blindly  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  private  financing, 
long  after  the  principle  had  become 
twisted  and  distorted  In  a  way  that  no 
democracy  worthy  of  the  name  could 
tolerate.  For  years,  we  have  talked  of 
campaign  slogans  in  phrases  like  the 
politics  of  peace,  the  politics  of  hope,  and 
the  politics  of  reconciliation,  but  behind 
It  all  was  a  much  more  cynical  form 
of  politics— the  poUUcs  of  money. 

Today,  at  a  time  when  all  our  Institu- 
tions are  under  question  over  Watergate, 
the  millions  of  private  doUars  pouring 
Into  election  campaigns  have  given  pol- 
itics the  air  of  dirty  business.  The  abuses 
breed  cynicism  among  our  citizens  and 
dropouts  from  our  democracy. 

We  know  that  the  problems  of  cam- 
paign financing  are.  if  anything,  even 
more  serious  in  Senate  and  House  elec- 
tions than  they  are  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Now.  we  have  the  chance  to  end 
all  that.  We  can  eliminate  the  power  of 
private  money  and  vested  interests  in 
Federal  elections.  We  can  shut  off  the 
underground  rivers  of  influence  money 
that  pollute  our  politics.  We  can  clean 
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the  stables  of  our  Government  and  tell 
America  we  are  beginning  to  learn  the 
lesscHi  of  Watergate. 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  the  provision  of 
public  funds  for  Senate  and  House  elec- 
tions is  the  best  Investment  the  American 
taxpayer  can  make  today  to  end  what 
has  become  the  most  flagrant  single 
abuse  in  our  democracy,  the  imconscion- 
able  power  of  money.  Rarely  have  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  act  to  meet  so  great  a 
need.  It  is  time  to  take  a  step  that  can 
keep  our  political  system  running  and 
responsive. 

I  am  honored  and  delighted  to  work 
with  Senator  Hugh  Scott  in  a  bip>artisan 
effort  to  reach  this  goal.  He  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  on  legislation  in  the 
area  of  election  reform,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  him  on  this  new 
effort,  which  offers  such  enormous  bene- 
fit to  Americans  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  their  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that,  following  the  remarks  of  Sena- 
tor ScoTT.  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  pleased  to  join  once  more 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mass£u;husetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  in  offering  a  proposal  to 
finance  publicly  all  general  and  special 
elections  for  Federal  office.  Although  our 
proposal  was  tabled  last  week  when  it 
was  offered  to  the  campaign  reform  bill, 
we  were  pleased  with  the  support  we 
received  at  this  time. 

The  Kennedy-Scott  bill  tracks,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  existing  check-off 
provisions  already  in  the  law  affecting 
Presidential  elections.  We  have  now 
added  congressional  elections  and 
banned  the  option  of  private  financing 
for  all  Federsd  elections.  In  addition  we 
have  proposed  an  increase  In  the  amount 
of  the  checkoff  from  $1  to  $2.  or  $4  on  a 
Joint  return. 

Our  proposal  would  allow  a  spending 
limit  of  15  cents  per  eligible  voter,  the 
same  figure,  coincidentally.  as  provided 
for  in  S.  372  which  the  Senate  passed 
yesterday.  The  program  will  go  Into  ef- 
fect for  the  1976  elections. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
proposal  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  (Mr. 
Long)  and  I  am  encouraged  that  he  will 
move  expeditiously  on  this  matter.  He 
has  certainly  been  among  the  leaders  in 
proposing  and  enacting  the  checkoff 
for  Presidential  electlcms  and  I  know 
that  he  will  be  with  us  in  the  considera- 
tion of  congressional  elections. 

EXHTBIT    1 

S.  2397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uouae 
of  Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subtitle    H— PTNANCINa    OP    FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 
"Chapter  95.  Federal     Election     Campaign 

Fund 
"Chapter  96.  Federal      Election      Campaign 

Fund  Advlaory  Board 


"Chapter  9&— FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN FUND 
"Sec.  9001.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  9002.  Definltlona. 
"Sec.  9003.  (3ondltlon8     for     eligibility     for 

payments. 
"Sec.  9004.  Entitlement    of    eligible    candi- 
dates to  payments. 
"Sec.  9006.  Certifications      by      Comptroller 

General 
"Sec.  9006.  Payments  to  eligible  candidates. 
"Sec.  9007.  Examinations  and  audits;  repay- 
ments. 
"Sec.  9008.  Information  on  proposed  expen- 
ses. 
"Sec.  9009.  Reports  to  Congress;  regulations. 
"Sec.  9010.  Participation      by      Comptroller 
General    In    Judicial    proceed- 
ings. 
"Sec.  9011.  Judicial  review. 
"Sec.  9012.  Criminal  Penalties. 
"Sec.  9001.  Short  Tttle. 

"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Fund  Act'. 
"Sec.  9002.  Dstinitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  'Federal  office'  means  the  office 
of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  in 
or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  the  term  'Federal  election'  means  a 
general  or  special  election  for  Federal  office. 

"(8)  The  term  'Comptroller  General' 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  The  term  'authorized  committee" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  candidate  of  a  po- 
litical party  for  Federal  office,  any  political 
committee  which  Is  authorized  In  writing 
by  such  candidate  to  Incur  expenses  to  fur- 
ther the  election  of  such  candidate.  Such 
authorization  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  such  political  committee,  and 
a  copy  of  such  authorization  shall '  be  filed 
by  such  candidate  with  the  Comptroller 
General.  Any  withdrawal  of  any  authoriza- 
tion shall  also  be  in  writing  and  shaU  be 
addressed  and  filed  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  authorization. 

"(5)  The  term  'candidate'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  Federal  election,  an  Individual 
who  (A)  has  been  nominated  for  election  to 
Federal  office  by  a  major  party,  or  (B)*  has 
qualified  to  have  his  name  on  the  election 
ballot  In  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
election  Is  to  be  held,  or  (C)  In  the  case  of 
a  presidential  election,  has  qualified  to  have 
his  name  on  the  election  ballot  (or  to  have 
the  names  of  electors  pledged  to  blm  on 
the  election  ballot)  as  the  candidate  of  a  po- 
litical party  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  10  or  more  States.  For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  this  section  and 
purposes  of  section  9004(a)(2).  the  term 
'candidate'  means,  with  respect  to  any  pre- 
ceding Federal  election,  an  Individual  who 
received  popular  votes  for  Federal  office  In 
such  election. 

"(6)  The  term  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  Federal 
office  who  has  met  all  applicable  conditions 
for  eligibility  to  receive  payments  under  this 
chapter  set  forth  in  section  9003. 

"(7)  The  term  'fund'  means  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 9006(a). 

"(8)  The  term  'major  party'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Federal  election,  a  political 
party  whose  candidate  for  Federal  office  In 
the  preceding  election  for  such  office  received, 
as  the  candidate  of  such  party,  26  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  p<^ular  votes 
received  by  all  candidates  for  such  office. 

"(9)  The  term  'minor  party'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Federal  election,  a  political 
party  wboee  candidate  for  Federal  office  In 
the  preceding  election  for  such  office  received, 
as  the  candidate  of  such  party,  6  percent 
or  more  but  leas  than  25  percent  of  the  total 


number   of   popular   votes   received   by   all 
candidates  for  such  office. 

"(10)  The  term  'new  party'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Federal  election,  a  political 
party  which  is  neither  a  major  party  nor  a 
minor  party. 

"(11)  The  term  'political  committee'  means 
any  Individual,  conunlttee,  association,  or 
organization  (whether  or  not  Incorporated) 
which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  of  Influencing,  or 
attempting  to  influence,  the  nomination  or 
election  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  Fed- 
eral office. 

"(12)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense' means  an  expense — 

"(A)  incurred  (1)  by  the  candidate  of  a 
political  peirty  for  the  office  of  President  to 
further  his  election  to  such  office  (11)  by  the 
candidate  of  a  ptoUtlcal  party  for  the  office 
of  Vice  President  to  further  bis  election  to 
such  office  or  to  further  the  election  of  the 
candidate  of  such  political  party  for  the  of- 
fice of  President,  or  both,  (ill)  by  the  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  for  other  Federal  ot- 
flce  to  further  his  election  to  such  office,  or 
(It)  by  an  authorized  committee  of  a  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  for  Federal  office 
to  further  the  election  of  one  or  man  such 
candidates  to  such  office. 

"(B)  Incurred  within  the  expenditure  re- 
port period  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (13) ) .  or 
Incurred  before  the  beginning  of  such  period 
to  the  extent  such  expense  is  for  prc^erty, 
services,  or  facilities  used  during  such  period, 
and 

"(C)  neither  the  incurring  nor  payment 
of  which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State  In  which 
such  expense  is  Incurred  or  paid. 
An  expense  shall  be  considered  as  Incurred 
by  a  candidate  or  an  authorized  committee 
If  It  Is  Incurred  by  a  i>erson  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  Incur  such  expense  on  behalf 
of  such  candidates  or  such  committee.  If  an 
authorized  committee  of  a  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  Federal  office  also  Incurs 
expenses  to  further  the  election  of  one  or 
more  other  Individuals  to  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  public  office,  expenses  Incurred 
by  such  committee  which  are  not  specifically 
to  further  the  election  of  such  other  Individ- 
ual or  Individuals  shall  be  considered  as  In- 
curred to  further  the  election  of  such  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  in  such  proportion 
as  the  Comptroller  General  prescribes  by 
rules  or  regulations. 

"(IS)  The  term  'expenditure  report  period' 
with  respect  to  any  Federal  election  means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  major  party,  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember before  the  election,  or,  if  earlier,  with 
the  date  on  which  such  major  party  nomi- 
nated its  candidate  for  election  to  Federal 
office,  and  ending  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  election;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  party  which  Is  not 
a  major  party,  the  same  period  as  the  expen- 
dlttire  report  period  of  the  major  party  which 
has  the  longest  expenditure  report  period  for 
such  election  under  subparagraph  (A) . 
"Sec.  9003.  CONornoNS  fob  Eligibiutt  fob 
Patments. 

"  ( a)  In  General. — In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  any  payments  under  section  9006,  a 
candidate  of  a  political  party  in  a  Federal 
election  shall.  In  writing — 

"(1)  agree  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the 
ComptroUer  General  such  evidence  as  he  may 
request  of  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
with  respect  to  which  payment  Is  sought; 

"(2)  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the 
Comptroller  General  such  records,  books,  and 
other  information  as  he  may  request; 

"(3)  agree  to  an  audit  and  examination  by 
the  ComptroUer  General  \inder  section  9007 
and  to  pay  any  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
under  such  section;  and 

"(4)  agree  to  furnish  statements  of  qual- 
ified campaign  expenses  and  proposed  quaU- 
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fl«<l  campaign  expenses  required  under  sec- 
tion 9008. 

"(b)  Major  Pasties. — In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  payments  under  section  9006, 
a  candidate  of  a  major  party  in  a  Federal 
election  shall  certify  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  penalty  of  perjury,  that — 

"(I)  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  not  Incur  quallfled  campaign 
expenses  In  excess  of  the  aggregate  payment 
to  which  he  will  be  entitled  under  section 
9004;  and 

"(2)  no  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  have  been  or  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  such  candidate  or  any  of  his  au- 
thorized committees  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  up  any  deficiency  In  pay- 
ments received  out  of  the  fund  on  account 
of  the  application  of  section  9006  (d),  and 
no  contributions  to  defray  expenses  which 
would  be  quallfled  campaign  expenses  but 
for  subparagraph  (C)  of  section  9002(12) 
have  been  or  will  be  accepted  by  such  can- 
didate or  any  of  his  authorized  committees. 
Such  certification  shall  be  made  within  such 
time  prior  to  the  day  of  the  Federal  election 
as  the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe 
by  rules  or  regulations. 

"(c)  Minor  and  New  Parties.— In  order  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments  under 
section  9006.  a  candidate  of  a  minor  or  new 
party  In  a  Federal  election  shall  certify  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  that— 

"(1)  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  wUl  not  incur  quallfled  campaign 
expenses  In  excess  of  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments to  which  the  eligible  candidate  of  a 
major  party  Is  entitled  under  section  9004- 
and 

"(2)  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
committees  will  accept  and  expend  or  retain 
contributions  to  defray  quallfled  campaign 
expenses  only  to  the  extent  that  the  quallfled 
campaign  expenses  Incurred  by  such  candi- 
date and  hU  authorized  committees  certi- 
fied to  under  paragraph  (l)  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate payments  received  by  such  candidate 
out  of  the  fund  pursuant  to  section  9006. 
Such  certification  shall  be  made  within  such 
time  prior  to  the  day  of  the  Federal  election 
aa  the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe 
by  rules  or  regulations. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
(2)  and  (c)  (2)  of  this  section,  no  mandate 
of  a  major  party,  minor  party,  or  new  party, 
or  any  of  the  authorized  committees  of  such 
candidate  shall  accept  contributions  to  de- 
fray quallfled  campaign  expenses. 
"Sec.  9004.  Entitlement  op  Ehicatx  Candi- 
dates TO  Payments 
"(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions Of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party 
in  a  Federal  election  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  section  9006  equal  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  greater  of 

"(A)  15  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population  of  the  geographical  area  In 
which  the  election  for  such  office  is  held,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  Federal  Election  Campalen  Act  of 
1971: 

"(B)  «175.000.  if  the  Federal  office  sought 
Is  that  of  Senator;  or 

"(C)  the  greater  of  $90,000,  or  the  average 
expenditure  of  a  major  party  candidate  de- 
termined pursuant  to  such  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  the  Comptroller  General  may  pre- 
scribe. In  the  two  preceding  elections  for  the 
Federal  office,  if  the  office  sought  is  that  of 
Representative. 

"(2)  (A)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  mirtor 
party  in  a  Federal  election  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  under  section  9006  equal  In  the 
aggregate  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  a  major  party  as  the  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  received  by  the  candi- 
date for  such  office  of  the  minor  party,  as 
such  candidate,  In  the  preceding  election  for 
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such  office  bears  to  the  average  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  the  candidates  for 
such  office  of  the  major  parties  in  the  preced- 
ing election  for  such  office. 

"  (B)  If  the  candidate  of  one  or  more  politi- 
cal parties  (not  Including  a  major  party)  for 
Federal  office  was  a  candidate  for  such  office 
in  the  preceding  election  for  such  office  and 
received  5  percent  or  more  but  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  all  candidates  for  such  office, 
such  candidate,  upon  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9003  (a)  and  (c),  shall 
be  treated  as  an  eligible  candidate  entitled 
to  payments  under  section  9006  in  an  amount 
computed  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (A) 
by  taking  into  account  all  the  popular  votes 
received  by  such  candidate  for  such  office  in 
the  preceding  election  for  such  office.  If  an 
eligible  candidate  of  a  mmor  party  Is  en- 
titled to  payments  under  this  subparagraph, 
such  entitlement  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  entitlement  allowed  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor 
party  or  a  new  party  In  a  Federal  election 
whose  candidate  in  such  election  receives, 
as  such  candidate.  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  such 
office  In  such  election  shall  be  entitled  to 
pasrments  under  section  9006  equal  m  the 
aggregate  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  a  major  party  as  the  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  received  by  such  can- 
didate In  such  election  bears  to  the  average 
number  of  popular  votes  received  in  such 
election  by  the  candidates  for  such  office  of 
the  major  parties.  In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
candidate  entitled  to  payments  under  para- 
graph (2),  the  amount  allowable  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  If 
any.  by  which  the  entitlment  under  the 
precedmg  sentence  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  entitlement  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(b)  Limitations. — The  aggregate  pay- 
ments to  which  an  eligible  candidate  of  a 
political  party  shall  be  entlUed  under  sub- 
sections (a)  (2)  and  (3)  with  respect  to  a 
Federal  election  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lower  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  qualified  campaign 
expenses  incurred  by  such  eligible  candidate 
and  his  authorized  committees,  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  received  and  ex- 
pended or  retained  by  such  eligible  candidate 
and  such  committees,  or 

"(2)  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  the 
eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party  is  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)(1),  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  contributions  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Restrictions.- An  eligible  candidate 
of  a  political  party  shall  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  only — 

"  (1 )  to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses 
incurred  by  such  eligible  candidate  or  his 
authorized  committees,  or 

"(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  quallfled  campaign 
expenses,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds  (other 
than  contributions  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  received  and  expended  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committees)  used  to 
defray  such  qualified  campaign  expenses. 
"Sec.  9005.  Certifications  by  Comptroller 
General. 
"(a)  Initial  Cehtipication. — On  the  basis 
of  the  evidence,  books,  records,  and  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  eligible  candidates  of 
a  political  party  and  prior  to  exammatlon 
and  audit  under  section  9007,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  certify  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to  such 
candidates  under  section  9006  the  payments 
to  which  such  candidates  are  entitled  under 
section  90(M. 

"(b)  Finality  of  CERTincATioNs  and 
Determinations. — Initial  certifications  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  subsection 
(a),  and  all  determinations  made  by  blm 


under  this  chapter  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  and  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  9007  and  judi- 
cial review  under  section  9011. 
"Sic.  9006.  Patmxnts  to  Eligible  CANoroATEs. 

"(a)  Establishment  or  Campaign  Fund — 
There  is  hereby  established  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Federal  Election 
Campaign  Fund'.  The  Secretary  shall,  as 
provided  by  appropriation  acts,  transfer  to 
the  fund  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  designated  to  the  fund 
by  individuals  under  section  6096  and  such 
additional  sums  as  Congress  may  appropriate 
to  Insure  that  moneys  in  the  fund  wUl  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  entitlements  of  ellKlble 
candidates. 

"(b)  Transfers  to  the  General  Fund  — 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  such 
amounts  of  moneys  in  the  fund  as  he  deter- 
mines  from  time  to  time  are  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  which  eligible  candidates  are 
or  wUl  be  entitled  to  receive. 

"(c)  Payments  From  the  Fund.— Upon 
receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  9005  for  pay- 
ment to  the  eligible  candidates  of  a  political 
party,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  candi- 
dates out  of  the  fund  the  amount  certified 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  Amounts  paid 
to  any  such  candidates  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  such  candidates. 

"(d)   Insufficient  Amounts  in  Fund. If 

at  the  time  of  a  certification  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  9005  f&r  pay- 
ment to  the  eligible  candidates  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  de- 
termmes  that  the  moneys  In  the  fund  are 
not,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
full  entitlements  of  the  eligible  candidates 
Of  all  political  parties,  he  shall  withhold  from 
such  payment  such  amount  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  eligible 
candidates   of  each   political   party   will   re- 
ceive their  pro  rata  share  of  their  full  en- 
titlement.  Amounts  withheld   by  reason  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  paid  when 
the  SecreUry  or  his  delegate  determines  that 
there  are  sufficient  moneys  in  the  fund  to 
pay   such   amounts,   or   portions  thereof,   to 
aU  eligible  candidates  from  whom  amounts 
have  been  withheld,  but,  If  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient moneys  in  the  fund  to  satisfy  the  full 
entitlement  of  the  ellgibUe  candidates  of  aU 
political  parties,   the  amounts  so  withheld 
shall  be  paid  in  such  manner  that  the  eli- 
gible candidates  of  each  political  party  re- 
ceive   their    pro    rata    share    of    their    full 
entitlement. 

"Sec.  9007.  Examination  and  Auorrs;  Re- 
payments. 
"  (a)  Examinations  and  Atmrrs. — After  each 
Federal  election,  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  exammatlon  and 
audit  of  the  quaUfled  campaign  expenses  of 
the  candidates  of  each  political  party  for 
Federal  office. 

"(b)  Repayments. — 

"(1)  If  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines that  any  portion  of  the  payments 
made  to  an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political 
party  under  section  9006  was  in  excess  of 
the  aggregate  paymenu  to  which  the  candi- 
date was  entitled  imder  section  9004.  he  shall 
so  notify  such  candidate,  and  such  candi- 
date shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  such  portion. 

"(2)  If  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines that  an  eligible  candidate  of  a  politi- 
cal party  and  his  authorized  committees  in- 
curred quaUfled  campaign  expenses  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  an  eli- 
gible candidates  of  a  major  party  was  en- 
titled under  section  9004.  he  shall  notify 
such  candidate  of  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
cess and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 
"(3)    If  the  Commission  determmes  that 
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an  eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party  or  any 
authorized  committee  of  such  candidate  ac- 
cepted contributions  (other  than  contribu- 
tions to  make  up  deficiencies  in  payments 
out  of  the  fund  on  account  of  the  applica- 
tion of  section  9006(d)  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  (other  than  qualified 
campaign  expenses  with  respect  to  which 
payment  is  required  under  paragraph  (2)), 
he  shall  notify  such  candidate  of  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  so  accepted,  and 
such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(4)  If  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  any  payment  made 
to  an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party 
under  section  9006  was  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  quallfled  campaign 
expenses  with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  which  were  received 
and  expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray 
such  quallfled  campaign  expenses,  he  shall 
notify  such  candidate  of  the  amount  so 
used,  and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(6)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  an 
eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  under 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  such  pay- 
ment, when  added  to  other  payments,  re- 
quired from  such  candidate  under  this  sub- 
section, exceeds  the  amount  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  such  candidate  under  section  9006. 

"(c)  Notification. — No  notlflcatlon  shall 
be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a  Federal  elec- 
tion more  than  3  years  after  the  day  of  such 
election. 

"(d)  Deposit  or  Repayments. — All  pay- 
ments received  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  deposited  by  him  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
"Sec.  9008.  Information  on  Proposed  Ex- 
penses. 

"(a)  Reports  by  Candidates. — A  candidate 
of  a  political  party  for  Federal  office  in  a 
Federal  election  shall,  from  time  to  time  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  require,  fur- 
nish to  the  Comptroller  General  a  detailed 
statement,  in  such  form  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prescribe,  of — 

"(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  and  his  authorized  commit- 
tees prior  to  the  date  of  such  statement 
(whether  or  not  evidence  of  such  expenses 
has  been  furnlabed  for  purposes  of  section 
9005),  and 

"(2)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
which  he  and  his  authorized  committees 
propose  to  incur  on  or  after  the  date  of 
such  statement. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  require  a 
statement  under  this  subsection  from  such 
candidates  of  each  political  party  at  least 
once  each  week  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  weeks  preceding  the  day  of  the  Fed- 
eral election  and  at  least  twice  during  the 
week  preceding  such  day. 

"(b)  Publication. — The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  re- 
ceives each  statement  under  subsection  (a), 
prepare  and  publish  a  summary  of  such 
statement,  together  with  any  other  data  or 
Information  which  he  deems  advisable,  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Such  summary  shall  not  ta- 
clude  any  Information  which  identifies  any 
individual  who  made  a  designation  under 
section  6096. 

"Sec.  9009.  Reports  to  Congress;  Regula- 
tions. 
"(a)  Reports.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  Fed- 
eral election,  submit  a  full  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  setting 
forth — 

"(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  in  such  detaU  as  the  Comptroller 


General  determines  necessary)  Incurred  by 
the  candidates  of  each  political  party  and 
their  authorized  committees; 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  him  under 
section  9005  for  payment  to  the  eligible 
candidates  of  each  political  party;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any.  re- 
quired from  such  candidates  under  section 
9007,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  Regttlations,  Etc. — The  Comptroller 
General  la  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  to  conduct  such  examina- 
tions and  audits  (in  addition  to  the  exami- 
nations and  audits  required  by  section  9007 
(a) ),  to  conduct  such  investigations,  and  to 
require  the  keeping  and  submission  of  such 
books,  records,  and  information,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  and  du- 
ties imposed  on  him  by  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  9010.  Participation    by    Cobiftroller 
General  in  Judicial  Proceeo- 

INCS 

"(a)  Appearance  by  CotrNSEL. — The  Comp- 
troller General  is  authorized  to  appear  In  and 
defend  against  any  action  filed  under  section 
9011,  either  by  attorneys  employed  in  his  of- 
fice or  by  counsel  whom  he  may  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  whose  com- 
pensation he  may  fix  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  63  of  such  title. 

"(b)  Recovery  of  Certain  Payments. — The 
Comptroller  General  is  authorized  through 
attorneys  and  counsel  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  appear  In  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determmed  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  as  a  result  of  examination  and 
audit  made  pursuant  to  section  9007. 

"(c)  Declaratory  AND  Injunctive  Relief. — 
The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a)  to  petition  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  declaratory  or  injunctive 
relief  concerning  any  civil  matter  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  or  section 
6096.  Upon  application  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
by  a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(d)  Appeal. — The  Comptroller  General  is 
authorized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  appeal  from,  and  to  petition  the  Supreme 
Court  for  certiorari  to  review,  judgments  or 
decrees  entered  with  respect  to  actions  in 
which  he  appears  pursuant  to  the  authority 
provided  in  this  section. 
"Sec.  9011.  Judicial  Review. 

"(a)  Review  op  Certification.  Determi- 
nation, OR  Other  Action  by  the  Comptbol- 
ij:r  General. — Any  certification,  determina- 
tion or  other  action  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appetils  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  upon  petition  filed  In 
such  Court  by  any  Interested  person.  Any 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  the  section  shall  be 
filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  certification, 
determination,  or  other  action  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  which  review  is  sought. 
"(b)  Srirs  To  Implement  Chapter. — 
"  ( 1 )  The  Comptroller  General,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  and  indi- 
viduals eligible  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  are  authorized  to  mstltute 
such  actions,  including  actions  for  declara- 
tory judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as  may 


be  appropriate  to  implement  or  construe  any 
provision  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard  to 
whether  a  person  asserting  righte  under  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  admmistratlve  or  other  remedies 
that  may  be  provided  at  Uw.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the 
provUlons  of  section  2284  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  appeal  shaU  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practic- 
able date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing  and 
determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case 
to  be  m  every  way  expedited. 
"Sec.  9012.  Criminal  f>ENALTiES. 

"(a)  Excess  Campaign  Expenses. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  Federal  office 
in  a  Federal  election  or  any  of  his  authorized 
committees  knowingly  and  wUlfully  to  incur 
quallfled  campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  payments  to  which  the  eligible 
candidates  of  a  major  party  are  entitled  un- 
der section  9004  with  respect  to  such  election. 
"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  Shall  be  ILaed  not  more  than  $5  000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  an  au- 
thorized committee,  and  officer  or  member  of 
such  committee  who  knowmgly  and  will- 
fully consents  to  such  violation  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"(b)    Contributions.— 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  major  party  \n  a  Federal  elec- 
tion or  any  of  his  authorized  committees 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  accept  any  con- 
tribution to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses, except  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  In  payments  received 
out  of  the  fund  on  account  of  the  application 
of  section  9006(d).  or  to  defrav  expenses 
which  would  be  qualified  campaign  expenses 
but  for  subparagraph  (C)  of  section  S002  (12) . 
"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  political  party  (other  than  a 
major  party)  in  a  Federal  election  or  any  of 
his  authorized  committees  knowingly  and 
wUlfully  to  accept  and  expend  or  retain  con- 
tributions to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses In  an  amount  which  exceeds  the 
qualified  campaign  expenses  incurred  with 
respect  to  such  election  by  sufth  eligible  can- 
didate and  his  authorized  committees. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  an 
authorized  committee,  any  officer  or  member 
of  such  committee  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully consents  to  such  violation  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  Unlawful  Use  of  Payments. — 
"(1)  It  shall  t>e  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  receives  any  payment  under  section  9006. 
or  to  whom  any  portion  of  any  payment  re- 
ceived under  such  section  is  transferred, 
knowingly  and  wUlfully  to  use.  or  authorize 
the  use  of.  such  payment  or  such  portion  for 
any  purpose  other  than — 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  such 
qualified  campaign  expenses. 

"(2)    Any   person   who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"(d)  False  Statements.  Etc. — 
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"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peraon 
knowingly  and  willfully — 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
ttaudulent  evidence,  books,  or  Information 
to  the  Comptroller  General  under  this  sub- 
title, or  to  Include  In  any  evidence,  books, 
or  Information  so  furnished  any  mlspreeenta- 
tlon  of  .a  nuterlal  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence,  books  or  Information  rele- 
vant to  a  certification  by  the  Comptroller 
Oener^.or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Comptrotler  General  under  this  subtitle;  or 

"(B)  to  fall  to  furnish  to  the  Comptroller 
General  any  records,  books,  or  Information 
requested  by  him  for  ptuposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(e)    KiCKBACBU    AND    IlXEGAL    PAYMENTS. 

"(1)  It  Shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  Illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expenses  of 
an  eligible  candidate  or  bis  authorized  com- 
mittees. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  paragraph  (2),  any  person  who  accepts 
any  kickbacks  or  illegal  payment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expense  of 
an  eligible  candidate  or  his  authorized  com- 
mittees shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  for  deposit 
in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  an 
amount  equal  to  125  percent  of  the  kickback 
or  payment  received. 

"(f)  UNAtrrHORIZCD  EXFENOrrURXS  AND  CoH- 
TBIBTmONS. 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  political  commit- 
tee which  Is  not  an  authorized  committee 
with  respect  to  an  eligible  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  Federal  office  in  a  Federal 
election  knowingly  and  willfully  to  Incur  ex- 
penditures to  further  the  election  of  such 
candidate,  which  would  constitute  qualified 
campaign  expenses  If  Incurred  by  an  author- 
ized committee  of  such  candidate.  In  an  ag- 
gregate amount  exceeding  $1 ,000. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
(A)  expenditures  by  a  broadcaster  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, or  by  a  periodical  publication,  in  report- 
ing the  news  or  In  taking  editorial  positions, 
or  (B)  expenditures  by  any  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  601(c).  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501(a)  In  communi- 
cating to  Its  members  the  views  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

"(3)  Any  political  committee  which  vio- 
lates paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000.  and  any  officer  or  member  of 
such  committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
consents  to  such  violation  and  any  other  In- 
dividual who  knowingly  and  wUlfully  vio- 
lates paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(g)  Unauthorized  Disclosttre  or  Infor- 
mation.— 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Individ- 
ual to  disclose  any  Information  obtained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  except 
as  may  be  required  by  law. 

"(2)    Any  person   who  violates  paragraph 
(1)   shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5.000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"Chapter  96.  FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN FUND  ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sic.    9021.    ESTABUSHMENT         Of  ADVISORY 

Board. 
"(a)  Establishment  cp  Board. — There  Is 
hereby  established  an  advisory  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Board').  It  shall 
be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Board  to 
counsel  and  assist  the  Comptroller  Federal  of 
the  United  States  In  the  performance  of  the 


duties  and  fvmctlons  imposed  on  blm  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 

"(b)  CoMi>osrnoN  or  Board. — The  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: 

"(1)  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  and 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, who  shall  serve  ex  officio; 

"(2)  two  members  representing  each  poli- 
tical party  which  is  a  major  party  (as  de- 
fined in  section  9002(8)),  which  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral from  recommendations  submitted  by 
such  political  party;  and 

"(3)  three  members  representing  the  gen- 
eral public,  which  members  shall  be  selected 
by  the  members  described  In  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2). 

The  terms  of  the  first  members  of  the  Boards 
described  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
expire  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  first  presidential  election  following 
January  1.  1976.  and  the  terms  of  subsequent 
members  described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
shall  begin  on  the  sixty-first  day  after  the 
date  of  a  presidential  election  and  expire  on 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  date  of  the 
sulssequent  presidential  election.  The  Board 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  its  members. 

"(c)  Compensation. — Members  of  the 
Board  (other  than  members  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1))  shaU  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  for  each  day 
they  are  engaged  In  performing  duties  and 
functions  as  such  members.  Including  travel 
time,  and,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently. 

"(d)  Status. — Service  by  an  Individual  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  shall  not  for  pur- 
poses of  any  other  law  of  the  United  States, 
be  considered  as  service  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1974,  except  that  no  payments  shall 
be  made  from  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  before  January  1,  1975. 
Skc.  2.  Designation  op  Income  Tax  Pat- 
MEhrrs  TO  Pederal  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund. 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  December  31,  1973,  sec- 
tion 6096  (a)  (relating  to  designation  of  in- 
come tax  payments  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6096.  Designation  by  Individual. 

"(a)  In  Qbneral. — Every  Individual  (oth«r 
than  a  nonresident  alien)  whose  adjusted 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  is  $2  or 
more  may  designate  that  $2  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  Pederal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9006  (a).  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  re- 
turn of  husband  and  wife,  each  spouse  may 
designate  that  $2  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund. 

"(b)  Manner  and  Time  of  Designation. — 
A  designation  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  at  any  other  time  (after  the  time  of 
filing  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  such  taxable  year)  specified 
in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate. 

Such  designation  shall  be  made  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes 
by  regulations,  except  that,  if  such  designa- 
tion Is  made  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
taxable  year,  such  designation  shall  be  made 
either  on  the  first  page  of  the  return  or  on 
the  page  bearing  the  taxpayer's  signature." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 


shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  tw- 
glnnlng  after  December  31,  1972.  Any  desig- 
nation made  imder  section  6096  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  January  1. 
1973)  for  the  account  of  the  candidates  of 
any  specified  pollUcal  party  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  9006(a)  of  such  Code,  as 
amended,  be  treated  solely  as  a  designation 
to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund. 

Kenneot-Scott  Public  Financxno  Bill — 
Presidential,  Senate,  and  House  Elec- 
tions— Summary  op  Principal  Provisions 

1.  The  bill  amends  the  existing  law  pro- 
viding public  financmg  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions by  extending  its  provisions  to  include 
public  financing  for  Senate  and  House  elec- 
tions as  well. 

2.  The  existing  law  Is  Senator  RusseU 
Long's  "Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act,"  known  as  the  dollar  check-off.  The  Act, 
as  passed  by  Congress  In  1971  and  amended 
In  1973,  provides  public  financing  for  Presi- 
dential elections.  Except  as  provided  In  this 
summary,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  essen- 
tially Identical  to  the  provisions  of  the  dollar 
check-off  now  applicable  to  Presidential 
elections.* 

3.  The  bill  provides  public  funds  for  gen- 
eral and  special  elections  for  the  Senate  and 
House,  but  not  for  primaries  or  run-off 
elections. 

4.  It  makes  public  financing  mandatory 
for  Senate  and  House  elections.  Thus,  It  bars 
the  option  of  private  financing  by  major 
party  candidates. 

6.  It  also  bars  the  option  of  private  financ- 
ing for  Presidential  elections.  Under  the 
dollar  check  off  in  exlstmg  law,  public  financ- 
ing Is  available  as  an  alternative  to  private 
financing  for  Presidential  elections.  Thus,  a 
candidate  now  has  the  option  of  using  either 
public  financing  or  private  financing  for  his 
campaign. 

6.  It  establishes  a  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury, 
to  be  funded  through  the  dollar  check-off 
and  general  appropriations  acts  of  Congress, 
and  from  which  public  funds  wUl  be  made 
available  to  eligible  candidates.  Amendments 
to  the  check-off  on  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  of 
July  1,  1973,  have  now  eliminated  the  so- 
called  "special  accounts,"  and  have  left  only 
a  "general"  account  to  be  allocated  by  for- 
mula among  Presidential  candidates.  Under 
the  bill,  the  general  account  would  be  broad- 
ened to  provide  funds  for  Senate  and  House 
candidates  as  well. 

7.  It  Increases  the  amount  of  the  dollar 
check-off  from  $1  to  $2  (or  $4  on  a  Jomt 
return). 

8.  It  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  to  make  up  deficits  left  in  the  general 
account  after  the  operation  of  the  dollar 
check-off. 

9.  The  amendment  follows  the  basic  for- 
mula In  the  dollar  check-off  for  allocating 
public  fimds  among  candidates  of  major  and 
minor  parties. 

10.  In  Presidential  and  Senate  elections, 
a  candidate  of  a  "major  party" — a  party  that 
received  25%  or  more  of  the  total  number 
of  p<^ular  votes  received  by  all  candidates 
for  the  office  In  the  preceding  election— la 
entitled  to  receive  public  funds  in  the 
amount  of  16c  per  eligible  voter. 

A  floor  of  $175,000  is  provided  for  major 
party  candidates  in  Senate  elections.  In  Con- 
gressional elections,  the  entitlement  of  a 
major  party  candidate  is  the  greater  of  $90,- 
000  or  an  amount  based  on  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  voter  to  the  two  preceding 
elections  In  the  district. 

11.  A  candidate  of  a  "minor  party" —  a  par- 
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•See  the  "Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act."  PX.  92-178,  86  Stat.  497,  663-675 
(December  10, 1971 ),  as  amended  by  the  Debt 
CeUmg  Act,  PX.  98-63,  87  SUt.  134,  138-139 
(July  1.  1973). 


ty  that  received  more  than  6%  but  \am 
than  26%  of  the  popular  vote  In  the  pi«- 
oedlng  election — ^Is  entitled  to  receive  public 
funds  in  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  vote 
m  the  preceding  election.  A  candidate  of  a 
minor  party  may  Increase  his  entitlement 
on  the  basis  of  his  performance  In  the  cur- 
rent election 

12.  A  candidate  of  a  "new  party" — a  party 
that  is  not  a  major  party  or  a  minor  party- 
Is  entitled  to  receive  public  funds  In  propor- 
tion to  his  share  of  the  popular  vote  m  the 
current  election.  If  he  receives  more  than 
5%  of  the  vote  In  the  election. 

13.  Public  funds  will  be  avaUable  for  ex- 
penditures made  by  a  candidate  of  a  major 
party  during  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  party  nominates  its  can- 
didate and  ending  30  days  after  the  election. 
Public  funds  will  be  available  for  candi- 
dates of  other  parties  during  the  longest 
period  in  which  they  are  avaUable  to  a  can- 
didate of  a  major  party. 

14.  Individuals  or  committees  not  author- 
ised by  a  candidate  may  not  spend  more 
than  $1,000  during  the  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  candidate  of  a  party  eligible  for  pub- 
lic funds. 

15.  Like  the  dollar  check-off,  the  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

16.  The  program  will  go  into  effect  for  the 
1976  Congressional  elections. 

17.  The  cost  of  the  bUl  Is  estimated  at 
$160  million  in  a  Presidential  election  year 
and  $100  million  in  the  off-year  Congres- 
sional elections.  Thus,  the  total  coat  of  the 
program  over  the  four  year  election  cycle 
Is  $250  million,  yielding  an  average  cost  at 
about  $60  million  a  year,  i 
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By  Mr.  MUSIOE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin,  and  Mr.  Qurnby)  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  2299.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to 
expedite  procedures  for  consideration  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more 
than  one  Pederal  assistance  program,  to 
simplify  requirements  for  operation  of 
those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

JOINT  FUNDING   SIMPLIFICATION   ACT  OF    1S7S 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Gurnet,  I 
Introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  to  provide 
authority  to  expedite  procedures  for  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  projects  draw- 
ing upon  more  than  one  Pederal  assist- 
ance program;  to  simplify  requirements 
for  operation  of  those  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
builds  upon  language  included  In  title  m 
of  S.  834,  the  Intergovernmental  Cooq- 
eration  Act  of  1973. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
explaining  the  need  for  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC.  March  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiso  T.  Acnew,         , 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wathington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENT:  I  am  transmitting  for 
appropriate  action  a  draft  of  the  Joint  Pui«l- 
Ing  Simplification  Act  of  1973.  It  Is  simUar 
to  legislation  enacted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  91st  Congress,  which  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  supported  and  continued  to 
support  In  the  92nd  Congress. 


The  proposed  bUl  would  provide  the  means 
by  which  the  funds,  procedures  and  admin- 
istrative requirements  of  related  programs 
could  be  brought  together  simply  and  rpeoH- 
Uy  to  support  a  particular  project  or  group 
of  projects  for  which  Federal  assistance  Is 
being  sought.  Thus,  the  proposal  supple- 
ments such  other  efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  streamline  Federal  assistance  as  reve- 
nue sharing  and  administrative  reform  of 
grant  program  requirements. 

Over  the  past  several  years  we  have  been 
conducting  experiments  In  funding  simpli- 
fication under  exUtlng  limited  authority  in- 
■  eluding  our  Integrated  Grant  Administra- 
tion (lOA)  experiment  now  being  conducted 
In  27  Jurisdictions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  experience  gained  through  the  con- 
duct of  the  lOA  Program  has  convinced  us 
that  permanent  legislative  authority  is  de- 
sirable. It  Is  imneceesarUy  difficult,  expensive, 
and  time-consuming  to  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether resources  from  different  programs  to 
meet  the  expressed  needs  of  grant  recipients 
when  we  must  rely  almost  entirely  on  the 
flexibility  of  Individual   agency   authorities. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  affect 
the  substance  of  existing  grant  programs.  The 
Identity  and  the  purpose  of  each  program 
would  remain  untouched.  However,  program 
funds  could  be  applied  to  appropriate  proj- 
ects more  effectively  and  more  expedltioualy 
under  the  proposed  authorities. 

In  the  past,  we  have  supported  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  proposals  because 
they  would  have  been  useful,  although  not 
legally  required.  In  moving  forward  with 
simplification  and  Improvements  in  grant 
administration.  At  this  point,  however,  many 
of  the  Improvements  have  been  made  admin- 
istratively, and  additional  legislative  lever- 
age Is  no  longer  necessary  in  view  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  We,  therefore, 
have  drafted  the  enclosed  bUl  concentrating 
on  Joint  Funding  which  does  require  legisla- 
tion. 

We  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  this  bUL 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash,  Director. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  vltxtsj 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  loae 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hasksll)  was 
added  as  a  copsponsor  of  S.  1036,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  legislative  activity 
by  certain  types  of  exempt  organizations. 
B.  lees 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1963,  to  pro- 
vide for  legislative  budget  review  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

S.    3200 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  Cranston,  Brock,  Ervin, 
Mathias,  and  Tunney  in  cosponsoring 
S.  2200.  the  Right  to  Plnanclal  Privacy 
Act  of  1973. 

As  introduced  to  the  Senate  on  July  19, 
1973,  S.  2200  insures  to  our  citizens,  as 
bank  customers,  that  disclosures  of  their 
private  bank  accounts,  by  financial  in- 
stitutions to  Government  officials,  will 
only  be  made  in  accordance  with  reason- 
able procedural  safeguards.  This  guar- 
antee would  seem  to  most  of  our  citizens 
to  be  one  that  they  already  have — but 
unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  At 
the  present  time.  Government  officers. 
Investigators,  and  agencies  are  able  to 


see  an  individual's  bank  records  through 
Informal  arrangements  made  with  finan- 
cial institutions.  No  administraUve  or 
Judicial  subpena  is  needed  for  Govern- 
ment officers  to  review  these  records. 
Worse  yet,  the  individual's  consent  Is  not 
needed  nor  in  most  cases  is  the  individ- 
ual even  notified  before  the  intrusion 
process  begins.  This  is  a  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  a  citizen's  rights,  and  a  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  4th  amendment  protec- 
tion against  irresponsible  search  and 
seizure. 

I  admit  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
for  our  investigatory  agencies  to  be  able 
to  obtain  the  information  contained  in 
some  of  the  records  of  financial  institu- 
tions to  insure  that  they  can  do  their 
jobs.  I  admit  that  these  records  are  es- 
sential for  carrying  out  criminal  investi- 
gations— often  the  information  revealed 
by  personal  checks,  withdrawals,  depos- 
its, or  loans  is  fundamental  to  a  case  In- 
volving criminal  action.  However,  I  can- 
not admit  that  to  secure  this  Information 
it  is  necessary  to  violate  the  fourth 
amendment.  I  cannot  admit  that  the  fi- 
nancial institution  should  be  the  one  to 
determine  who  should  view  these  records. 
I  cannot  admit  that  this  is  an  issue  that 
our  courts  need  not  decide.  Por  that  rea- 
son, to  protect  our  citizens  and  yet  allow 
Investigators  to  perform  their  duties,  S. 
2200  allows  government  investigators  to 
have  access  to  these  records  only  when 
one  of  the  following  requirements  is  met: 
the  Investigators  and  the  bank  have  ob- 
tained the  customer's  consent,  there  has 
been  an  administrative  subpena  and 
summons,  a  sesu-ch  warrant  has  been  is- 
sued, or  there  has  been  a  judicial  sub- 
pena. Under  S.  2200  all  customers  must 
be  notified  before  their  private  records 
are  disclosed. 

The  premise  which  S.  2200  is  based 
upon,  that  our  citizens  should  be  pro- 
tected against  unreasonable  intrusion  in- 
to their  financial  affairs,  is  a  premise  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  insures.  It  Is  also  a 
premise  which  the  Senate  assumed  would 
be  followed  in  1970.  The  Senate  Report 
to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  reads: 

Access  by  law  enforcement  officials  to  bank 
records  required  to  be  kept  under  this  title, 
would,  of  course,  be  only  pursuant  to  a  sub- 
poena or  other  lawful  processes  that  is 
presently  the  case.  The  legislation  In  no  way 
authorizes  unlimited  fishing  expeditions  into 
banks'  records  on  the  part  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Senate  Report  No.  90-1139  9l8t 
Cong.  2nd  sess. 

Although  the  Senate  assumed  this  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  insured  it,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Obviously,  a  disparity  exists  between  the 
way  the  system  is  supposed  to  operate 
and  the  way  It  actually  works.  Por  that 
reason  let  us  enact  our  assumption  into 
law.  Let  no  doubt  exist  about  our  rights, 
let  no  gray  area  exist  in  safeguarding 
our  private  records.  If  our  dealings  are 
illegal  they  can  be  revealed  through  our 

records,  but  with  the  court's  sanction 

and  not  a  decision  rendered  by  a  bank 
official  or  a  Federal  investigator. 

Mr.  President,  too  often,  we  in  the 
Congress  have  aUowed  the  Executive 
branch  to  exercise  Its  own  discretion  in 
affairs  concerning  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens. Too  often,  we  have  allowed  it,  by 
default,  the  opportunity  to  pass  Judg- 
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ment  on  constitutional  questions  which 
ought  properly  to  have  been  resolved  by 
the  courts.  We  see  the  effects  of  this 
action,  or  may  I  say  nonaction,  every 
day.  By  passing  S.  2200,  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act,  we  give  the  courts 
back  the  responsibility  to  determine  the 
use  of  the  fourth  amendment,  as  to  when 
"probable  cause"  exists  for  search  and 
seizure,  a  responsibility  which  they 
should  have.  Mr.  Justice  Powell  once 
wrote: 

The  historical  judgement,  which  the 
fourth  amendment  accepts,  is  that  unre- 
vlewed  executive  discretion  may  yield  too 
readily  to  pressures  to  obtain  Incriminatory 
evidence  and  overlook  potential  invasions  of 
privacy  and  protected  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Justice 
Powell's  evaluation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
concur  in  that  judgment  and  give  the 
courts  the  power  to  determine  when  it 
is  necessary  and  proper  to  invade  the 
financial  privacy  of  our  citizens. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.J. 
Res.  138,  to  amend  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   CONCUKRENT    RESOLUTION    41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    448 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  Senator  Moss  and  I  are  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1866,  a 
civil  service  retirement  bill  providing 
for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  benefit 
accruing  to  civil  service  retirees  com- 
mensurate with  the  minim\im  benefit 
available  for  social  security  beneficiaries. 
My  amendment,  quite  simply,  would 
place  back  in  the  bill  section  3  which 
has  been  deleted  by  the  Senate  Post 
OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  In 
the  final  version  of  S.  1866. 

Section  3,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  bill.  While 
the  other  parts  of  the  bill  are  certainly 
laudatory,  section  3  is  the  part  that  pro- 
vides for  a  $20  per  month  across-the- 
board  benefit  increase  for  all  civil  service 
retirees  who  retired  prior  to  1969,  when 
the  Congress  changed  the  method  of 
computation  from  a  base  of  the  high  5 
years  of  earnings  to  a  base  of  the  high 
3  years  of  earnings.  The  $20  a  month 
increase,  then,  will  benefit  those  who  re- 
tired prior  to  the  more  liberal  computa- 
tion method. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  with  a 
number  of  Federal  retirees  on  this  point. 
It  seems  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  Federal 


retirees  In  my  acquaintance  that  they 
would  rather  have  the  section  3  provi- 
sion included  In  S.  1866,  get  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  fioor  and  risk  a  Pres- 
idential veto,  than  they  would  have  us 
pass  the  bill  as  it  is  currently  written. 
This  is  primarily  because  the  new  sup- 
plemental security  income  program, 
which  will  be  going  into  effect  in  Janu- 
ary, will  cover  most  of  the  tragically  low- 
pensioned  civil  service  annuitants.  Once 
January  rolls  around,  the  need  for  S. 
1866  as  currently  written  will  nearly 
vanish. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  msmy,  many  Federal  retirees  receive 
far  less  in  monthly  annuities  than  Social 
Security  beneficiaries.  It  was  just  last 
Friday  that  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Star-News  de- 
tailing the  sad  state  of  affairs  in  Miami 
Beach,  where  many  senior  citizens  are 
turning  to  shoplifting  to  put  food  in 
their  mouths.  I  do  not  really  understand 
why  we,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
should  find  it  necessary  to  force  people 
who  have  worked  their  entire  lives  to 
steal  in  order  to  eat.  Social  security  ben- 
eficiaries have  received  more  than  a  25- 
percent  increase  in  benefits  due  to  con- 
gressional action  in  the  last  year.  In  that 
same  time  period,  benefits  for  civil  serv- 
ice annuitants  have  risen  by  about  6  per- 
cent. This  seems  somewhat  inequitable  to 
me. 

Senator  Moss  and  I  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  our  colleagues. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREXON  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1961— AMENDMENT 

amendment  NO.  440 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  an^  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  / 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  2026,  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act  of 
1973,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
bp  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  newspapers  have  re- 
ported that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  considering  a  proposal  to 
further  subsidize  exports  similar  to  the 
U.S.  Export  Credit  Development  Pimd 
proposed  in  S.  2026,  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  A  similar  proposal  was  re- 
cmtly  stripped  from  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, it  is  scheduled  to  be  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  introduce  my 
amendment  today  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  oppose  the  creation  of  an  Export  De- 
velopment Credit  Fimd  and  that  I  in- 
tend to  press  my  opposition  within  the 
Finance  Committee  and  on  the  Senate 
fi(X)r. 

What  has  so-called  developmental  aid 
done  to  the  countries  which  have  re- 
ceived it?  With  few  exceptions,  American 
meddling  in  the  internal  economic  af- 
fairs of  foreign  countries  has  been 
deleterious  to  the  indigenous  cultural 
patterns  and  calamitous  to  U.S.  national 
Interests.  With  our  genuine  goodwill  and 
economic  resources,  we  have  tried  to  steer 
these    nations    along    the    path    once 


charted  by  the  United  States  In  Its  early 
economic  development.  These  goals  have 
oftentimes  been  strange  and  unknown 
to  our  foreign  neighbors  who,  feelljag 
American  pressure,  have  tried  to  bend  In 
the  direction  charted  by  U.S.  economic 
advisers.  _ 

Our  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  They 
have  been  disruptive  and  disadvanta- 
geous to  those  peoples  forced  to  follow 
oiu"  economic  dictates.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  had  we  never  decided  to 
help  these  lands  Americanize  their 
economies. 

Today  we  too  as  a  nation  feel  the 
squeeze  of  a  misguided  domestic  eco- 
nomic system.  Rising  prices,  shortages  of 
beef  and  other  foodstuffs,  and  abortive 
controls,  all  aggravated  by  political  scan- 
dal in  the  highest  ofQce  of  government. 
Let  us  turn  from  the  presumptuous  at- 
titude of  thinking  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  We  must  first  begin 
to  pull  ourselves  up  by  our  own  boot- 
straps. 

The  bill,  S.  2026,  to  extend  soft  loans 
to  the  developing  coimtries  via  the  mech- 
anism of  a  "United  States  Export  De- 
velopment Credit  Fund"  stems  from  the 
loftiest  of  humanitarian  principles,  but 
they  have  been  tried  and  they  have  been 
foimd  wanting. 

A  few  examples  of  our  past  failures 
should  su^e  in  substantiating  this  argu- 
ment. Tha  American  AID  complex  in 
India  is  shutting  its  doors.  American 
ofBcials  presided  over  the  largest  single 
attempt  at  providing  developmental  aid 
for  several  years  only  to  admit  defeat  in 
the  end.  The  aUiance  for  progress,  the 
citadel  of  America's  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  toward  Latin  America,  is  chlded 
by  some  Latin  Americans  as  the  alianza 
parA  progresso,  with  stress  on  the  second 
syllable  in  the  word  para  which,  when 
translated  into  English,  means  the  al- 
liance to  stop  progress. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  kidding  our- 
selves about  the  whole  issue  of  foreign 
aid.  Let  us  learn  the  lessons  of  history 
so  that  we  will  not  be  forced  to  relive 
the  sins  of  the  past.  The  best  we  can  do 
to  help  our  foreign  friends  is  to  put  our 
own  economic  house  in  order.  Therefore, 
in  recognizing  the  blunders  of  the  past 
and  acting  on  these  experiences  posi- 
tively. I  submit  this  amendment  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
Export  Development  Credit  Fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  449 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
everything    through    page    14,    line    19. 


PROTECTION  OF  HOBBYISTS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4S0 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5777)  to  protect  hob- 
byists against  the  reproduction  or  man- 
ufacture of  certain  imitation  hobby 
items  and  to  provide  additional  protec- 
tions for  American  hobbyists. 
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AMXNDMXNT  NO.  4SI 


/ 


(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mao- 
HUSOK,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  McClum.  Mr. 
Kknnedt,  and  Mr.  Nelson)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  House  bill  5777, 
supra. 

NOTICE  OF  MEETINa  OF  SENATE 
GOVERNMENT  0PERA110NS  AD 
HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FED- 
ERAL PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  announce  that  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Procurement  on  Wednesday,  August  1, 
1973,  at  3  pjn.  In  room  3302. 

The  subcommittee  will  receive  a  brief- 
ing by  former  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Government  Prociu-ement  Commission 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON   S.    1840 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  1840,  the  Disaster  Pre- 
paredness and  Assistance  Act  of  1973, 
and  related  measures  on  September  11, 
12,  and  13.  Hearings  will  begin  at  9:30 
each  morning  and  are  to  be  held  in  room 
4200.  Dirksen  Building.  Those  who  wish 
to  testify  should  contact  Clark  Norton  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  on  extension  6176. 


NOTICE  OP  ADDITIONAL  DAY  OF 
JOINT  HEARINGS  TO  CONSIDER 
S.  nil,  "THE  DEEPWATER  PORT 
PACILrnES  ACT  OP  1973" 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
heavy  voting  schedule  of  last  Wednes- 
day, July  25,  the  joint  subconunlttee  es- 
tablished by  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Commerce,  and  Pub- 
lic Works  to  consider  deepwater  port  leg- 
islation was  unable  to  hear  in  full  the 
testimony  of  those  witnesses  who  were 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  afternoon.  In 
order  for  these  witnesses  to  complete 
their  testimony,  an  additional  day  of 
hearings  will  be  held  on  August  1,  begin- 
ning at  9:45  in  room  155  of  the  Russell 
Senate  OfBce  Building.  The  witnesses 
who  will  appear  at  that  time  are: 

First,  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Kelly,  UJS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers; 

Second,  Barbara  Heller,  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Center; 

Third,  Eldon  Greenberg.  environmen- 
tal council  for  law  and  social  policy; 

Fourth,  William  Futtrell,  Sierra  Club, 
task  force  on  offshore  development;     , 

Fifth,  Dr.  William  Gaither,  dean.  Col- 
lege of  Marine  Studies,  University  of 
Delaware;  and 

Sixth,  Robert  Taggart.  president.  Sea 
Transfer  Systems.  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Va. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PATENT 
LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks,  and  Copyrights.  I  de- 
sire to  announce  that  the  subcommittee 
has  decided  to  reopen  the  hearings  on  the 
general  revision  of  the  patent  law.  title 

The  hearings  are  being  reopened  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony  on 
various  important  new  issues,  such  as  are 
contained  in  S.  1321.  The  hearings  will 
include  the  following  subjects: 

First,  modification  of  patent  examina- 
tion proceedings  to  provide  public  adver- 
sary hearings; 

Second,  the  creation  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Counsel; 

Third,  establishment  of  a  system  for 
deferred  examination  of  patent  applica- 
tions; 

Fourth,  revision  of  the  patent  fee 
schedule,  including  the  establishment  of 
maintenance  fees;  and 

Fifth,  administrative  restructuring  of 
the  Patent  Office,  including  the  proposed 
establishment  of  the  Patent  Office  as  an 
mdependent  agency. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber li,  13,  and  14  in  room  1114  of  the 
tttrksen  Senate  Office  Building  and  wiU 
commence  each  day  at  10  a.m. 

Anyone  desiring  to  testify  during  the 
neanngs  should  contact  the  office  of  the 
subcommittee  at  202-225-2268. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
COSMETIC  SAFETY  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Health  Subcommittee  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  S.  863.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  re- 
spect to  cosmetic  safety,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Eagleton.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  September  12  and  13  in  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
hearing  room — room  4232.  Dirksen 
Building.  All  persons  interested  in  tes- 
tifying should  contact  the  Health  Sub- 
committee staff  in  room  4226.  Dirksen,  at 
225-7675. 

cosketic  satett  act 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  distingxiished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
for  his  prompt  response  to  the  need  for 
hearings  on  the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act 
which  I  introduced  in  February. 

In  1938  Congress  moved  to  Impose 
some  regulations  over  cosmetics  follow- 
ing reports  of  blindness  caused  by  an 
eyelash  dye  and  permanent  baldness 
caused  by  a  hair  preparation.  No  sub- 
stantive revision  of  this  law  has  been 
made  since  that  date,  although  there 
have  been  many  health  hazards  on  the 
cosmetic  market  in  the  past  years.  The 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
reported  that  60,000  people,  mostly 
women,  are  Injured  by  cosmetics  every 
year  severely  enough  to  restrict  activity 
for  1  day  or  require  medical  attention. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  today's 
consumer  Is  increasingly  aware  of  the 
limited  Information  now  on  labels  of  cos- 
metics and  that  he  or  she  needs  more 


product  information.  I  was  very  pleased 
that  Giant  Pood  Co.  announced  today 
an  important  and  noteworthy  effort  in 
the  labeling  of  its  cosmetic  products.  For 
each  of  these  products  there  will  now  be 
a  listing  of  all  ingredients,  and  appro- 
priate warning  statements,  such  as  would 
be  required  if  the  provisions  of  my  bUl 
were  enacted.  However,  this  break- 
through by  one  company  does  not  insure 
that  other  Industries  and  retailers  will 
choose  to  follow  their  lead. 

The  Cosmetic  Safety  Act  addresses  it- 
self to  letting  the  consumer  know  what 
cosmetic  products  consist  of,  and  that 
adequate  safety  testing  is  done  by  the 
manufacturer.  Briefiy.  the  bill  would  re- 
quire manufacturers  to  list  all  ingredi- 
ents (Ml  the  label,  as  well  as  relevant  cau- 
tionary statements.  It  would  require  that 
all  cosmetics  be  tested  for  safety  and  that 
all  test  data  be  submitted  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  prior  to  mar- 
keting. In  addition,  it  would  require  that 
all  cosmetic  compositions  and  consumer 
complaints  be  filed  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  that  all  cos- 
metic manufacturers  and  packagers  reg- 
ister with  the  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  wUl  take  an  Interest  in  this 
important  consumer  protection  measure 
The  hearings  scheduled  in  September 
wUl  certainly  establish  the  need  for  re- 
definition of  the  Gtovernmenfs  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  that  cosmetic  products 
offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  are  safe,  and 
that  consumers  have  available  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  make  Informed  pur- 
chases and  to  protect  themselves  against 
unnecessary  Injury. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

THE  NEW  OVERSEAS  TERMINAL  AT 
PHILADELPHIA  INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Philadelphia  Port  Corp.,  in  its 
July-August  issue,  has  published  a  timely 
and  informative  article  about  the  new 
overseas  terminal  at  Philadelphia  Inter- 
national Airport  and  the  airport's  poten- 
tial. In  this  article,  Henry  Reichner  says 
this  new  facUity  -will  have  tremendous 
implications  for  the  economy  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  entire  region." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Philadelphia  Is  a  Sseat  Crrr 
(By  Henry  Reichner) 
Dec^lcatlon  of  the  new  Overseas  Terminal 
this  Spring  is  Just  one  Indication  that  Phil- 
adelphia International  Airport  Is  on  the 
launching  pad  for  a  Olght  that  will  have 
tremendous  Implications  for  the  economy  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  entire  region. 

Completion  of  the  new  $22  million  runway 
Cargo  City  facilities  now  under  construction' 
changes  In  the  domestic  terminal  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  commencement  of  addi- 
tional domestic  faculties  are  also  harbingers 
of  things  to  come. 

There  are  other  things  going  on  around 
Philadelphia  International  whioh  are  Just  as 
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Important  but  perhaps  not  as  visible.  Th« 
Sheraton  Hotel  and  office  complex  at  Airport 
Circle,  the  Scott  Plaza  Office  Building,  the 
Holiday  Inn  down  the  Industrial  Highway, 
etc.,  are  examples  of  airport-connected  capi- 
tal Investments  which  should  bring  great 
dividends  for  the  region.  Even  less  visible  Is 
the  multiplicity  of  air  frelght/alr  cargo  ac- 
tivities such  as  distribution  warehouses, 
truck  terminals,  and  the  like,  which  are 
mxishroomlng  up  In  the  general  airport  area. 

Along  with  all  this  promise  for  the  future, 
we  currently  pay  the  price  of  construction, 
confusion,  and  congestion  which  accompany 
Change  and  Improvement.  The  airport  ad- 
ministration Is  doing  all  It  can  to  minimize 
the  adversities  of  change  and  deserves  sup- 
port and  understanding  as  we  move  aheaud. 

Philadelphia  International  Airport  means 
much  to  the  Delaware  Valley  today:  It  will 
mean  more  In  the  futvire.  The  over  6.5  mil- 
lion passengers  who  arrived  and  departed  on 
scheduled  flights  from  this  facility  and  the 
102.000  tons  of  cargo  which  moved  through 
the  airport  last  year  are  only  a  beginning. 
Future  growth  will  come  and  be  sustained 
with  all-out  business  community  support 
of  pi^motlon  and  use  of  the  airport. 

Even  today.  Philadelphia  International  Is 
a  major  factor  In  the  regional  economy.  The 
operation  of  the  airport  facility  alone  Is  a 
multlmllllon  dollar  business.  The  value  of 
the  "plant"  Is  more  than  (100  million  to- 
day and  $150  million  more  Is  being  spent 
to  improve  facilities.  Alri>ort  expenditures 
today  run  around  99  million  a  year.  Phila- 
delphia International  Airport  alone  generates 
more  than  $10  million  In  revenue  to  the  City, 
exclusive  of  the  head  tax.  Additionally,  the 
airline  Industry  and  other  airport -oriented 
businesses  pay  annually  more  than  $360,000 
In  local  taxes. 

These  flgxires  are  modest  ones  which  deal 
solely  with  the  airport  and  airport-related 
business  activity  and  Improvement.  They  do 
not  Include  business  activity  and  payrolls 
which  are  here  In  the  Delaware  Valley  be- 
cause we  have  a  major  air  facility,  nor  do 
they  include  those  who  have  remained  In 
the  region  because  of  our  aviation  facilities. 

Philadelphia  aviation  Is  big  business  and 
good  business  for  all  of  us  who  work  to- 
wards making  the  region  a  better  place  to 
live,  work  and  do  business  In. 

Let's  boost  It  and  those  who  are  doing 
tbelr  bit  to  move  ahead  I 


A  CHALLENGE  FOR  PHASE  IV  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  SEN- 
IOR CITIZENS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30  the  Congress  attempted  to  provide 
some  measure  of  help  to  older  Americans 
now  trying  desperately  to  stay  afloat  de- 
spite the  relentless  increase  In  the  cost 
of  living.  We  voted  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease, later  set  at  5.9  percent,  to  go  Into 
effect  next  Jime.  This  was  Intended  {is  a 
"down  pajrment"  on  the  cost-of-living 
Increase,  enacted  last  year,  which  was  to 
go  into  effect  on  January  1975. 

Much  as  I  personally  had  hoped  that 
the  "Installment"  could  have  gone  Into 
effect  this  year  Instead  of  next.  I  recog- 
nized the  June  30  action  would  promise 
at  least  some  relief  for  the  elderly. 

Last  week,  however,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration announced  its  phase  IV  eco- 
nomic plan  and  gave  the  Nation's  elderly 
some  very  bad  news  indeed.  In  no  way 
does  the  new  plan  help  older  Americans; 
instead,  it  will  tend  to  generate  higher 
costs  on  services  and  products  of  vital 
Importance  to  retired  persons. 

Mr.  Nelson  Cruikshank,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 


was  prompt  to  criticize  phase  rv.  He  also 
called  for  a  10-percent  social  security 
increase  beginning  next  January  Instead 
of  July. 

Mr.  Cruikshank's  arguments  are  pow- 
erful. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  NCSC  news  re- 
lease giving  Mr.  Cruikshank's  views  in 
some  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nxw  Phase  IV  Economic  Plan  Puts  Bigoest 
Inflation  Bttsoen  on  Backs  or  Elokblt 
Washington,  D.C. — "The  Administration's 
new  Phase  IV  economic  plan  puts  the  biggest 
burden  of  Inflation  on  the  backs  of  elderly 
Americans  least  able  to  afford  It,"  says  Nel- 
son H.  Cruikshank,  President  of  the  3,000.000 
member  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
Cruikshank  called  upon  Confess  to  step 
In  to  protect  the  elderly.  He  said  Congress 
should  make  a  new  attempt  to  pay  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease of  10  per  cent  beginning  January  1. 
1974  Instead  of  6.6  per  cent  next  July.  "This 
Administration  has  made  no  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  from  unreasonable  inflation 
and  it  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  keep  the 
worker  and  retiree  from  being  plowed  under 
by  big  business  financial  machlQery,"  tald 
Cruikshank. 

Cruikshank  noted  that  the  latest  avail- 
able flgiires  from  the  U.S.  Depco^ment  of 
L>abor  Indicate  that  the  average  elderly  couple 
must  budget  35.2  per  cent  of  their  Income 
for  food  and  medical  costs  and  an  addi- 
tional 35  per  cent  for  housing  (mostly  In 
rents) .  "Landlords  already  have  free  access 
to  raid  the  pitiful  financial  resources  of 
seniors.  Under  the  new  economic  plan  rep- 
resentatives of  the  food  and  health -care  In- 
dustries have  been  given  a  license  to  raid 
the  senior  pocketbook." 

"The  thrust  of  Phase  IV."  the  71 -year  old 
senior  leader  stated,  "is  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  ongoing  policy  of  economic  re- 
pression applied  against  the  nation's  elderly. 
The  President's  record  of  opposition  to  senior 
citizens  is  long  and  well  documented." 

Cruikshank  cited  several  examples  of  this 
record,  chief  among  them,  the  shrill  opposi- 
tion by  the  President  to  the  20  per  cent  In- 
crease In  Social  Security  benefits  enacted  by 
Congress  last  year. 

"When  the  President  was  finally  maneu- 
vered Into  a  position  where  he  had  to  sign 
the  benefit  boost,  he  warned  then  of  what 
was  to  come,"  Cruikshank  declared.  "In  his 
statement  accompanying  the  signing  of  the 
benefit  Increase  legislation.  President  Nixon 
declared  that  be  would  cut  back  on  domestic 
social  programs  in  the  future,  and  he  didn't 
waste  any  time  redeeming  that  pledge. 
That's  about  the  only  pledge  he  has  kept. 

"In  January  of  this  year,  when  the  Pres- 
ident released  his  new  budget  message,  he 
recommended  that  literally  hundreds  of 
social  domestic  programs  be  either  ended  en- 
tirely or  drastically  reduced."  Cruikshank 
noted.  "Among  the  most  blatantly  political 
of  these  planned  budget  cuts  was  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  to  reduce  the  coverage  avail- 
able to  Medicare  enroUees  while  maintain- 
ing the  payroll  tax  at  the  same  rate — an 
additional  burden  of  $1.3  billion  for  the 
elderly  while  continuing  the  contribution  by 
the  young  workers." 

"Shortly  after  that  bombshell."  Cruik- 
shank pointed  out,  "the  President  an- 
nounced that  beginning  in  July  1973,  all 
participants  In  Medicare  part  B  (doctors  In- 
siirance)  would  have  to  Increase  their  pre- 
mium payments  by  50  cents  a  month."  This 
plan  was  halted,  temporarUy  by  the  Im- 
position of  the  recent  price  freeze.  Cruik- 
shank pointed  out,  however,  that:  "With  the 
removal  of  any  real  controls  over  rising 
health-care  costs,  the  President  will  now  be 


able  to  raise  part  B  premiums  by  .50  cents 
a  month  or  perhaps  even  more  to  help  bal- 
ance the  budget." 

"The  President  has  not  limited  himself  to 
attacks  on  health  programs  for  the  elderly, 
however,"  Cruikshank  declared.  "At  the  same 
time  that  he  Initiated  the  ill-fated  Phase  II 
program  which  included  absolutely  no  con- 
trols upon  rent  Increases,  he  also  halted  con- 
struction of  Federally-financed  low-cost 
housing  for  the  elderly." 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  having 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  legislation  should 
surprise  me.  I  am  nonetheless,  astounded 
at  the  ability  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  to  keep  dreaming  up  new  spend- 
ing proposals.  They  have  been  Introduc- 
ing such  measures  year  after  year  with 
monotonous  regularity.  About  the  time 
I  begin  to  feel  the  brains  of  the  spenders 
have  been  picked  dry,  lo  and  behold,  the 
hopper  is  filled  with  a  batch  of  boldly 
imaginative  and  innovative  schemes  for 
scattering  the  hard-earned  money  of 
our  constituents  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  remarks  on  Mon- 
day introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142  I  took  the  oath  as  one  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Nebraska  on  January  3, 
•  1939.  The  budget  for  the  ftscal  year  1939, 
which  ended  6  months  later,  was  out  of 
balance  by  $3,862,000,000  because  receipts 
totaled  $4,979,000,000  were  exceeded  by 
outlays  that  totaled  $8,841,000,000. 

Now,  just  compare  those  figures  with 
statistics  for  the  current  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics  just  released, 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  $14.4  billion  for 
fiscal  1973  which  Just  ended.  This  figure 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  $17.8  billion 
deficit  I  mentioned  on  Monday,  but  it  is 
still  substantial.  And,  as  I  noted  then, 
this  substantial  deficit  occurred  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  receipts  for  1973  will  ex- 
ceed expenditures  for  1972. 

A  mid -session  review  of  the  budget, 
published  June  1  by  the  OfiQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  projected  a  deficit 
of  $2.7  billion  for  fiscal  1974.  More 
recent  statistics  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1974.  This 
Is,  of  course,  encouraging,  but  It  is  still 
difQcult  to  understand  why  we  cannot 
achieve  a  surplus  inasmuch  as  receipts 
in  fiscal  1974  are  expected  to  be  $16.2 
billion  more  than  the  expenditures  for 
1973. 


|ln  iMllions  Of  dollani 

Fiscal                             ■ScsipU 

Otrtlayi 

IMhil 

1972 208.6 

1973  Mtimit* 232.2 

231.9 
246.6 
266.7 
269.0 

212 

14.4 

1974«$timate(isof  JuMl).        266.0 
1974  asUmal*  (as  of  July  2^.        269. 0 

2.7 
0 

It  appears  to  me  that,  with  receipts  In- 
creasing year  after  year,  we  should  be 
able  not  only  to  balance  the  budget  but 
to  create  surpluses  that  can  be  applied 
toward  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
We  cannot  balance  the  budget,  let  alone 
reduce  the  debt,  unless  and  until  we 
bring  outlays  under  control.  We  have 
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made  some  progress,  as  the  deficits  have 
dropped,  first  from  $23.2  billion  to  $14  4 
billion,  to  $2.7  billion,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  balanced  budget  for  the  first  time 
In  years.  We  would  make  even  greater 
progress,  however,  if  we  did  a  better  Job 
of  cutting  spending. 

While  the  figures  I  have  given  indicate 
surpluses  will  replace  deficits  if  receipts 
continue  to  increase  and  the  brakes  are 
applied  to  outlays,  the  outlook  for  a  re- 
turn to  fiscal  responsibility  is  not  very 
bright.  The  spenders  will  find  plenty  of 
ways  to  get  rid  of  the  money  that  comes 
in.  no  matter  how  large  a  sum  the  tax- 
payers produce.  Not  only  will  the  spend- 
ers Increase  current  authorizations  and 
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appropriations;  they  will  find  new  ways 
of  dissipating  the  hard-earned  tax  pay- 
ments sent  to  the  Nation's  Capital  by  the 
millions  of  individual  and  corporate  tax- 
payers. 

Incidentally,  the  same  taxpayers  must 
supplement  these  tax  payments  with  ad- 
ditional sums  to  State  capltols  and  city 
halls  In  order  to  enable  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  match  the  money 
that  flows  out  from  Washington. 

A  preliminary  study  dealing  with  the 
cost  of  spending  legislations  introduced 
during  the  first  7  months  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, which  has  been  prepared  at  my 
request,  eloquently  demonstrates  that  it 
will  be  all  but  impossible  to  achieve  bal- 
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Mced  budgets.  Present  Indications  are 
that  the  spenders  will  see  to  it  that  what- 
ever billions  our  working  population  and 
our  businesses  and  industries  pay  in  taxes 

Jw-*  ^  *^»*  **  *°°"  ^  possible  and 
that  they  wIU  never  be  enough.  This  wiU 
mean  deficit  after  deficit,  more  and  more 
borrowing,  higher  and  higher  interest 
rates,  more  and  more  inflation,  and  high- 

wilUt  aU  ?nd7  '''^-  ^^"  "^^  ^^^'^ 
The  study,  which  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. Includes  over  360  measures  which 
would,  if  all  were  enacted  into  law,  call 
Qn«  Sn  F!?**^  °'  *  ^^^  o'  $897,393.. 

?ho  fnS  ?1!^!  l^^  "^'^^  *  ^aJ  years,  as 
the  f  oUowlng  table  shows : 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Dtpartmant  or  (|Mcy 


1974 


Dapsrtment  of  Agriculture 

Oapartincnt  of  Cammerca 

Oapartmant  of  Oefensa  (nondefense  functions)  " 
Oaparttnent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ""' 
Department  of  Housini  and  Urban  Development' 
Oapartment  of  the  Interior  ••        .. 

D•partmenf  of  Justice  (and  tha  Judieiwy) 

OtpartmenI  of  Latwr ~     

Department  of  State   . . 
Dapartment  of  Transportatioillll" 
Department  of  the  Treasury.... 

Civil  Service  Commission ""    

Environmental  Protection  Aianey.  ... 
Federal  Communications  Commlssioti 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioii 

JJatwtul  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hie  HunMnftt«~ 

National  ScietKe  Foundation 

Small  Business  Administratioii " ' 

Other  agetKies 


Total. 


495.238 

3.  708.  957 

129,883 

24, 516, 952 

24.098.500 

3,918,615 

3. 287,  750 

23.  596,  500 

81.500 

11.239,900 

14.434.629 

5,000 

477,990 

5,000 

5.000 

408,000 

161,000 

392,600 

75,000 

46,  530. 438 

157.568.452 


Fiscal— 

1975  _^976^^^^T^  4.y,„^, 

462.288  392,288                  M7  »mi  i  ,,,  ,„, 

395,844  324  970                   70  IM  i  ioJ  i?? 

|il  lis  '41  Ji 

^  m  «i  ill 

■li  ^1  'm  tii 

4M.100  454,400                m'sOO  l.JJiSo 

4ol:888       "  aoi:ggS '^Z  .  J^ 

280.000  400  OOO                ^°**  '  S?SS2 

'"■^■^i*  201712.961          159.527.235  697.393,906 


The  figure  for  1977  should  probably  be 
much  higher,  but  considerable  restraint 
was  used  during  the  compUation  of  these 
figures.  Where  bills  stated  that  programs 
would  be  established  for  less  than  4 
years,  projections  for  part  or  all  of  the 
remainder  of  the  4-year  period  were  not 
made  imless  It  was  obvious  that  the  pro- 
grams would  not  stop  once  they  were 
created. 

For  example,  a  program  to  provide 
tutorial  services  for  homebound  chil- 
dren authorizes  $55,000,000  for  fiscal  1974 
and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
fl&cals  1975  and  1976.  Inasmuch  as  the 
bUl  calls  for  a  3-year  program,  $55,000,- 
000  has  been  projected  for  each  of  the 
second  and  third  years. 

^t  me  mention  another  example,  a 
DiU  which  calls  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  national  centers  for 
spinal  cord  Injuries.  The  measure  caUs 
for  authorlzaUons  of  $15,000,000  $25  - 
000.000.  and  $30,000,000,  respectively,  for 
tne  first,  second  and  third  years  of  the 
program.  Presumably  there  will  still  be 
victims  of  spinal  cord  injuries  needing 
help  during  the  fourth  year,  so  an  addi- 
Uonal  $30,000,000  has  been  projected. 

Many  biUs  use  the  phrase  "such  sums 
M  may  be  necessary"  or  slmUar  language, 
wjt  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
wnat  sums  would  be  necessary.  Obviously 
a  good  many  billions  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  total  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  nec- 
wary  data  can  be  provided  when  sup- 
plements to  the  study  are  issued 
.,i  should  like  to  explain  some  of  the 
mmculUes  a  researcher  encounters  when 


!?n.*  ^  *^**^"  meaningful  compara- 
bUlty  of  pricetags  for  pending  legislation 
For  one  thing,  there  is  a  singular  lack  of 
consistency  in  the  format  of  proposed 
legislation  as  regards  the  drafting  of  the 
spending  authority. 

While  some  bills  Include  a  specific  dol- 
lar authorization  for  a  specific  fiscal  year 
or    years,     other     measures     authorize 
specific  appropriations  but  with  no  fiscal 
year  UmitaUons.  StUl  other  proposals 
contain  only  an  authorization  for  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act."  This  early  In 
the  Congress,  estimates  have  not  yet  been 
made  for  many  of  the  bills  in  the  latter 
category.  A  further  complicating  factor 
is  that  some  authorizations  are  2  or  3 
fiscal  years,  whUe  others  provide  author- 
izations for  8  or  9  years  and  still  others 
authorize  a  specific  annual  appropriation 
to  continue  year  after  year,  ad  infinitum 
Obviously,  then,  it  becomes  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  single  cost  total   If  a 
total  for  fiscal  1974  is  tabulated,  the  real 
magnitude  of  expenditures  anticipated 
in  pending  legislation  is  vastly  diminish- 
ed. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  total  is  ar- 
rived at  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitations,  It  is  less  useful  because  ex- 
penditures are  meaningful  primarily  in 
terms  of  the  span  of  time  in  which  they 
will  occur.  In  addition,  no  such  total  can 
be  developed  with  any  precision  since 
some  bills  authorize  specific  annual  ap- 
propriations without  specifying  a  cutoff 
date. 

Certain    guidelines   were   adopted    to 
provide    a    meaningful    framework    in 


which  to  view  the  data.  Cost  totals  were 
developed  for  each  of  the  4  fiscal  years 
as  weU  as  an  overaU  total.  These  totals 
include  the  p:-ojectlons  which  I  discussed 

The  study  includes  a  review  of  all  bUls 
and  joint  resolutions  introduced  In  both 
Houses  through  July  24.  about  12  500 
measures. 

Where  the  same  or  similar  bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  both  bodies,  or  more 
than  once  in  the  same  body,  the  authori- 
zation figures  were  Included  only  once 
using  the  highest  funding  level  where 
variations  in  cost  occurred. 

Because  the  study  covers  only  new  pro- 
grams or  legislation  vastly  expanding  or 
modifying  the  direction  of  existing  ones, 
it  exc hides  such  important  categories  as 
the  following  : 

First.  Bills  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  simple  extension  of  existlnK  pro- 
grams. •«»*'« 

Second.  Bills  relating  to  defense  and 
military  spending. 

Third.  Bills  authorizing  appropriations 
ror  established  pubUc  works  programs 

Fourth.  BUls  establishing  repayable 
loan  operations  similar  to  the  rural  tele- 
phone bank. 

Fifth.  Bills  providing  Income  tax  de- 
ductions, exclusions,  credits,  or  incen- 
tives. 

Sixth.  Bills  increasing  benefits  or  mod- 
ifying coverage  under  social  security 
veterans,  civil  service,  and  railroad  re- 
tirement pension  programs. 

Seventh.  Bills  costing  less  than  $1,000  - 
000  for  at  least  1  of  the  4  years. 
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Eighth.  Bills  where  no  specific  dollar 
flgiires  were  included  in  the  authorizing 
language  and  no  cost  estimates  are  yet 
available. 

Against  that  framework,  let  us  analyze 
a  few  of  the  study's  results  and  implica- 
tions. 

The  more  than  360  measures  included 
in  the  study  represent  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1974  of  $157,568,452,000. 
which  is  58.65  percent  of  the  $268,665,- 
000.000  budget  for  next  year. 

The  Budget  Outlook  for  1975  and  Be- 
yond, which  appears  in  The  United 
States  Budget  in  Brief,  a  publication  of 
the  OfiSce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Indicates  that  outlays  for  fiscal  1975  will 
total  at  least  $288,000,000,000.  This  is 
the  figure  that  would  result  if  restraint 
is  exercised.  If  all  the  bills  included  in 
the  study  were  enacted  into  law,  they 
would  add  $178,585,258,000  to  the  fiscal 
1975  total,  an  addition  of  62.01  percent. 

The  granddaddy  of  all  spending  bills 
is  the  Health  Security  Act.  While  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  not  yet  estimated  the  cost 
of  this  proposal,  it  did  make  an  estimate 
for  the  version  of  the  legislation  that 
was  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress.  The 
current  measure  is.  if  anything,  more  lib- 
eral than  its  predecessor,  for  which  rea- 
son I  believe  the  HEW  estimate  of  $100,- 
200.000.000  for  a  full  year  would  err  on 
the  side  of  conservatism  when  applied 
to  the  present  bill.  I  have,  however,  used 
that  figure. 

Inasmuch  as  the  benefits  from  the 
Health  Security  Act  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  latter  half  of  fiscal  1975, 
its  costs  do  not  show  up  in  full  in  the 
study  until  fiscal  1976.  with  a  3-year 
total  amounting  to  $250,500  million.  Had 
the  bill's  provisions  been  in  effect  for  the 
full  4-year  term,  covered  by  the  study,  the 
aggregate  would  have  been  $400,800  mil- 
lion for  this  one  bill. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  health, 
let  me  point  out  that  during  1971,  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
national  health  expenditures  in  this 
country  totaled  $75,011  million — $46,548 
millicn  private  and  $28,463  million  pub- 
lic. In  other  words,  the  Health  Security 
Act  would  cost  more  in  1  year  than  pres- 
ent national  health  spending. 

Let  us  make  some  other  statistical 
comparisons.  In  1971,  the  assets  of  the 
commercial  banks  in  our  Nation  totaled 
$646,300  million.  Although  this  is  an  as- 
tronomical figure,  it  is  considerably  less 
than  the  $697,393,906,000  which  the  360- 
odd  bills  included  in  my  study  would  cost 
in  4  years. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures 
during  1970  totaled  $615,800  million,  in- 
cluding the  following  items: 

Billion.^ 

Food    $114.0 

Housing    91.2 

Transportation   77.9 

Clothing,   shoes,   etc 62.8 

Medical     care 47.3 

Household      furniture,      equipment. 

8nd    supplies 43.3 

Recreation   ---  33.0 

Persona!    business 35.5 

Electricity,  gas,  water,  other  fuels.  Ice. 

telephone,  and  telegraph 33.5 

Alcoholic     beverages 17.7 

Tobacco    11.2 

Private  education  and  research 10.4 


Personal    care 10. 1 

Religious  and  welfare  activities 8.8 

Foreign  travel  eoid  other,  net 4.8 

Domestic    service 4,7 

Jewelry  and  watches 4.0 

Miscellaneous    9.6 

Total      - fil5.  8 

The  above  figures  represent  the  mar- 
ket value  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  individuals  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, and  the  value  of  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  financial  services 
received  by  them  as  income  in  kind.  They 
include  the  rental  value  of  owner-occu- 
pied houses,  but  not  purchases  of  dwell- 
ings. 

If  all  of  the  360-plus  bills  that  I  have 
referred  to  become  law,  the  taxpay- 
ers, bond  purchasers,  and  money  lenders 
would  have  to  come  up  with  almost 
$700,000,000,000  during  the  next  4  years. 
This  is  a  sum  that  absolutely  staggers 
the  imagination. 

Unfortunately,  it  constitutes  only  part 
of  the  problem.  Passage  of  such  a  pack- 
age of  bills  or  even  a  few  of  the  more 
expensive  ones,  such  as  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act,  would  accelerate  infiation  to 
the  danger  point.  Inflation  is  a  tax  with 
no  exemptions.  It  is  exacted  from  every- 
one— young,  old,  and  middle  aged. 

Accompanying  the  increased  taxation 
and  accelerated  infiation  would  be  more 
and  more  regimentation  as  the  already 
swollen  bureaucracy  became  even  larger. 
Nearly  every  activity  would  be  run  or 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  vastly  increased  number  of  bu- 
reaucrats would  gain  more  and  more 
power. 

Not  only  would  the  bureaucrats  wield 
more  power,  incidental  to  their  ordinary 
activities,  but  they  would  also  wield  more 
and  more  political  power  as  their  num- 
bers grew.  Eight  States  already  have 
more  than  100.000  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees each,  constituting  an  army  of 
1,260,000: 

California 309,000 

Illinois 110,000 

Maryland 127,000 

New  York u 179,000 

Ohio 100.000 

Pennsylvania  140,000 

Texas  150,000 

Virginia 145,000 

Total 1.260,000 

These  States  also  have  212  of  the  538 
votes  in  the  electoral  college,  thus  con- 
stituting a  potential  balance  of  pxjwer  in 
a  presidential  election. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  call  a  halt  to 
the  wild  spending,  the  increase  of  bu- 
reaucratic regimentation,  and  the  con- 
centration of  political  power  that  result 
from  passage  of  more  and  more  new 
governmental  programs.  We  must  end 
the  long  string  of  deficits  that  have 
brought  about  the  inflation  that  now 
plagues  us. 

We  can  balance  the  budgets  in  the 
years  ahead  by  simply  holding  the  line 
on  spending.  The  annual  increases  in 
receipts  that  are  generated  by  our  free 
enterprise  system  should  not  be  frittered 
away  by  passage  of  a  multitude  of  new 
proposals.  Instead  they  should  be  applied 
to  debt  reduction  and,  hopefully  toward 
a  gradual  lightening  of  the  tax  burden. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  the  resolu- 


tion which  I  introduced  on  Monday  will 
enable  us  to  assure  that  future  deficits 
will  not  add  to  the  gigEintic  national  debt 
we  have  already  accumulated.  As  our 
growing  economy  permits  us  to  reduce 
this  debt,  our  economic  health  will  im- 
prove and  there  will  be  more  people  able 
to  meet  their  own  needs  out  of  their  own 
incomes  and  less  and  less  need  for 
growing  Federal  bureaucracy.  Sounds 
almost  too  good  to  be  true?  Perhaps,  but 
let  us  try  it.  Maybe  we  will  like  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  time  to  commemorate  our  most  se- 
nior Member  of  Congress  and  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  Congressman  Wright 
Patman,  as  he  approaches  his  80th  anni- 
versary. 

Congressman  Patman  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1928  and 
Is  now  serving  his  23d  consecutive  term — 
the  dean  of  the  Congress  having  served 
longer  than  any  other  current  Member. 
During  these  many  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. Congressman  Patman  has  captured 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  msmy  of 
the  coimtry's  top  leaders.  A  respect  that 
has  been  fostered  by  an  ever  increasing 
sincerity  and  devotion  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  That  devo- 
tion finds  Congressman  Patman  in  his 
office  at  7:30  in  the  morning  ready  to 
do  the  business  of  the  country. 

An  important  leader  cannot  afford  to 
make  a  decision  without  fully  consider- 
ing its  consequences,  and  Congressman 
Patman  is  a  man  who  epitomizes  this 
position.  He  is  always  well  informed  as 
to  the  makeup  of  any  pertinent  legis- 
lation. And  once  the  Congressman  de- 
cides on  an  issue,  he  will  stick  to  it  show- 
ing a  consistency  of  cause  that  is  truly 
refreshing.  I  have  heard  it  said  that — 

Once  Congressman  Patman  has  committed 
himself  to  a  particular  piece  of  legislation 
you  can  bet  be  knows  that  legislation  and 
wlU  fight  for  It  doggedly  If  he  feels  It  will 
further  the  situation  of  the  people. 

As  chairman  of  both  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
Joint  House-Senate  Economic  Commit- 
tee, and  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  Congressman  Patman  has 
the  ability  to  greatly  influence  the  Uves 
of  all  Americrn"..  In  fact,  his  all-persua- 
sive influence  has  led  the  New  York 
Times  to  remark  that — 

Patman  is  so  frequently  in  the  financial 
news  that  he  often  Is  the  financial  news. 

But  Congressman  Patman  bears  this 
heavy  responsibility  admirably,  taking 
the  position  that  the  Job  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  nothing  less  than  full  repre- 
sentation. 

We  only  need  to  look  at  the  Congress- 
man's legislative  record  to  learn  that  he 
is  not  just  a  man  of  words — but  action. 
He  is  author  of  the  bill,  which  passed  in 
1936,  to  pay  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  the  remaining  half  of  their  adjusted 
compensation.  He  coauthored  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  of  1936,  a  key  protection 
of  small  business. 

He  was  cosponsor,  in  1934,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act. 
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He  sponsored  all  major  amendments 
designed  to  upgrade  Federal  credit 
unions  and  was  the  author  of  the  bill 
which  created  a  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

His  legislative  efforts  have  helped  de- 
velop a  credit  union  movement  which 
today  totals  23,000  credit  unions  with 
26  million  members  and  $20  billion  in 
assets.  Author  of  most  major  small  busi- 
ness legislation  which  has  passed  Con- 
gress in  the  last  two  decades.  Congress- 
man Patman  has  been  the  sponsor  of 
virtually  all  legislation  dealing  with 
banks,  savings  and  loans  institutions,  and 
the  general  financial  community  which 
has  passed  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 

This  is  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
legislation  that  the  Congressman  has 
accomplished,  and,  to  be  sure,  more  vital 
legislation  is  to  come  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  efforts. 
Congressman  Patman  has  been  a  con- 
sistent champion  of  rural  electrification 
and  legislation  benefiting  the  family 
farmer.  Throughout  his  congressional 
career,  he  has  been  a  fighter  for  plentiful 
credit  on  reasonable  terms.  He  has  con- 
sistently oppwsed  high  interest  rates  and 
tight  money  policies. 

I  have  served  with  Wright  Patman 
in  the  House.  I  now  serve  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee which  he  chairs.  My  respect  for  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  public  servant  has 
grown  with  our  friendship. 

All  in  all.  I  believe  the  late  President 
Johnson  sums  up  what  we  all  know  about 
Congressman  Wright  Patkan: 

(Pew)  have  served  longer  and  with  more 
experience  than  Wright  Patman.  None  has 
served  better  and  few  as  well.  He  represents 
the  best  In  America's  conscience  and  heri- 
tage, but  most  of  all  he  always  votes,  works 
and  fights  for  what  he  believes  Is  best  for 
the  folks. 


U.S.  VETO  IN  U.N.  SECURITY 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past,  the  United  States 
has  carefully  and  judiciously  exercised 
its  right  to  veto  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  Recently  casting  its  fifth  veto 
in  27  years,  the  United  States  rejected 
an  anti-Israel  resolution  sponsored  by 
Egypt  and  asserted  itself  in  "defense  of 
justice." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
strongly  backing  this  U.S.  position,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  commend 
the  Inquirer  for  its  forthright  stand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  One-Sideo  RESOLtmoN  Vetoed 
Casting  Its  third  veto  this  year,  but  only 
Ite  fifth  m  the  27-year  history  of  the  tTnlted 
Nations,  the  United  States  had  valid  rea- 
sons to  reject  a  one-sided  anti-Israel  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  Egypt.  It  was  unfortunate, 
and  hardly  auspicious  for  peace  prospects  In 
the  Middle  East,  that  America  stood  alone  In 
defense  of  Justice  for  Israel  among  15  Secur- 
ity Coimcll  members. 

Perhaps  an  abstention  would  have  sufficed, 
since  Israel  no  doubt  would  have  Ignored  the 
resolution  anyway.  But  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration had  a  point  to  make  and  It  was 
made  forcefully  by  Ambassador  John  ScaU, 
our  chief  spokesmen  at  tha  U  JJ. 


The  resolution  deplored  the  continuing 
Israeli  occupation  of  Arao  territories  seized 
during  the  Six-Pay  War  In  1967  but,  as  Mr. 
ScaU  noted,  made  no  mention  of  Israel's 
right  to  "secure  and  recognized  bounuarles" 
as  provided  by  a  UJJ.  resolution  shortly  after 
the  war. 

Return  of  occupied  territories  should  be 
negotiable  within  the  framework  of  a  peace 
agreement — but  it  Is  unrealUtlc  to  expect 
Israel  to  abandon  territories  as  a  pre- 
condition to  negotiations  when  neighbor-' 
Ing  Arab  countries  refuse  to  recognize  Israel's 
right  to  exist  within  any  boundaries  and  In 
fact  threaten  to  drive  the  Israelis  into  the 
sea. 

"Secure  and  recognized  boundaries"  for 
Israel,  whatever  those  boundaries  may  be.  Is 
a  crucial  ingredient  in  any  recipe  for  peace 
In  the  Middle  East.  The  United  Nations 
acknowledged  as  much  In  1967.  It  should 
continue  to  do  so. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
of  last  week.  Mayor  Ralph  J.  Perk  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  a  very  fine  speech 
before  members  of  military  find  veterans 
organizations  in  commemoration  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  Since  his  remarks 
meaningfully  express  my  feelings,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remasks  bt  Mayor  Rau>h  J.  Pksx 

Reverend  clergy,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
members  of  military  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions, citizens  of  Cleveland,  thank  you  for 
participating  in  this  ceremony  in  commemo- 
ration of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

As  you  are  aware,  one  of  the  most  positive 
steps  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  Communist  challenge  to 
freedom  was  the  adoption  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  In  1959,  which  Is  known 
as  Public  Law  86-SO. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Issued 
a  proclamation  designating  the  filrd  week 
In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Invited 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  a  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

We  are  assembled  here  this  evening  to  re- 
affirm our  support  to  this  resolution  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  our  will  and 
determination  to  see  the  world  free  from 
oppression  and  foreign  domination  is  as 
strong  In  1973  as  It  was  In  1969. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Russian  empire 
have  publicly  declared  that  the  Soviet  ob- 
jectives In  the  world  have  not  altered  one 
lota  since  the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power  In 
1917. 

The  Kremlin  reassures  all  of  Its  Commu- 
nist dictators  that  Soviet  power  will  be  used 
to  promote  all  the  so-called  "national  wars 
of  liberation." 

It  Is  time  now  to  put  the  whole  problem 
of  the  Soviet's  Ideas  of  "national  liberation 
wars"  Into  true  perspective. 

Let  us  look  Into  the  past  and  learn,  finally, 
a  lesson  from  history. 

In  the  last  55  years,  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Imperialism  led  to  the  subjugation 
of  Wr.  of  the  world's  population. 

One-third  of  the  world's  land  surface  Is  In 
the   hands  of   Communist  dictators. 

The  tragedy  of  the  free  world  ts  that  these 
phenomenal  successes  have  been  achieved  by 
Communists,  not  because  of  the  superiority 
of  their  Ideology,  but  primarily  because  we 
lack  knowledge  of  their  alms.  We  lack  In- 
formation. We  lack  foresight,  and  we  have 
unwittingly  given  assistance  to  the  same 
Soviet  power.  These  victories  were  achieved 
by  the  Soviets  because  of  our  Ignorance  of 
communism's  potential  danger  to  our  own 
Nation. 


As  the  captive  nations  resolution  suggest, 
our  Nation  Is  buUt  on  the  free  and  creative 
energies  of  people  drawn  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  It  Is  an  unique  historical  ex- 
periment, plainly,  the  greatest  experUnent 
of  mankind. 

This  Nation  Is  a  living  revolution  that 
moves  the  hearts  and  minds  of  freedom-lov- 
ing rather  than  just  peace-loving  people 
everywhere. 

Against  this  unique  revolution  which  cre- 
ated the  United  States  of  America,  the  so- 
called  Communist  revolution  Is  but  a  dressed- 
up  phantom,  shielding  the  most  reactionary 
barbaric  and  imperialist  forces  of  all  time. 

Our  American  society  Is  not  perfect.  But 
by  all  evidence  It  Is  unquestionably  one 
that  has  given  so  much.  In  so  many  ways, 
to  so  many,  within  a  short  span  of  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

An  organization  such  as  the  American 
Nationalities  Movement  of  Ohio  Is  a  vital 
force  because  It  and  Its  members  believe 
m  a  free  economic,  political  and  personal  life. 

We  believe  Individually  and  Jointly  that 
America's  greatness  is  not  necessarUy  )ts 
economic  or  military  strengths,  but  rather 
In  Its  historical  dedication  to  liberty.  This 
country  has  served  as  a  symbol  of  hope  and 
Inspiration  toward  freedom  for  oppressed 
people  now  as  In  the  past. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
silent  ones,  on  behalf  of  those  whose  future  Is 
In  doubt  In  these  changing  times  of  shift- 
ing policies  and  adjustments  In  alignments. 

There  ts  a  need  now  more  than  ever  for 
America  to  be  strong  morally  and  In  every 
way  to  be  cognizant  of  Its  deep  spiritual  and 
historical  ties  to  many  people  now  captive 
and  under  yoke  of  communist  oppression. 

America  today — now — must  re-afflrm  Its 
role  of  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed and  enslaved  peoples,  those  we  call 
the  Captive  Nations. 

We  must  take  a  positive  stand  In  favor 
of  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  For  ex- 
ample. Romanian  diplomats  have  urged  that 
troop  cuts  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  accom- 
panied by  assurances  that  the  forces  not  be 
shifted  elsewhere,  Into  Hungary,  which  was 
not  permitted  to  take  part  In  the  security 
talks  In  Helsinki,  Finland  even  though  Its 
welfare  was  at  stake  In  the  talks. 

If  Soviet  military  power  perils  Hungary.  It 
perils  all  nations  and  Impedes  the  aspiration 
to  freedom  of  all  peoples. 

Imperialistic  and  militaristic  Soviet  tactics 
must  be  vigorously  denounced. 

Soviet  military  occupation  and  oppression 
of  smaller  nations  such  as  Czechoslovakia, 
and  others,  must  be  challenged.  We  must 
learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  past  In  order  to 
better  meet  the  dangers  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future.  Unceasing  persecution  of  In- 
tellectuals In  countries  like  Lithuania, 
Croatia  and  Ukraine  to  name  a  few,  does 
much  to  undercut  confidence  In  the  promise 
of  a  better  future,  regardless  of  the  successes 
achieved  In  the  field  of|lntematlonal  com- 
merce. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say — 

We  would  proudly  refer  to  the  basic  fact  of 
our  life — that  our  liberty  is  the  product  of 
the  flr3t  successful  revolution  against 
colonialism.  Our  people,  drawn  from  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  have  come  to  these  sh.ires 
In  the  search  for  freedom  and  the  oppor- 
tunity In  a  progressive  society. 

We  can  never  forget  our  origins  or  the 
nature  of  the  world  we  live  In.  Xhls  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Americans  must  never 
forget  the  fate  of  those  who  lost  liberty 
and  would  like  to  regain  it.  That  is  why  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Is  an  important  reminder. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JIM  BROWN 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
June  30th  Jim  Brown  retired  from  Fed- 
eral service.  More  than  80  years  old  Jim 
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must  have  been  the  oldest  employee  on 
the  Hill.  He  started  his  Federal  employ- 
ment with  the  Forest  Service  and  during 
the  famous  forest  fire  of  1910  he  rode 
ahead  of  the  flames  and  saved  himself 
from  the  inferno  by  jumping  off  his  horse 
and  plunging  into  the  Blackfoot  River. 
Bom  in  the  mining  town  of  Philips - 
burg,  Mont.,  on  July  16.  1889,  Jim  was 
one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  Law  School  In  1916. 
He  practiced  law  for  a  time  with  the  firm 
of  Bickford  and  Murphy  in  Missoula  and 
after  World  War  I  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  an  associate  general  counsel  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  It  was 
then  he  gained  his  sympathy  for  the  con- 
cerns and  problems  of  men  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  a  concern  that  he  held 
throughout  his  entire  life. 

He  returned  to  Montana  and  became 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  stores 
in  Missoula.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that 
I  first  met  Jim  when  I  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Montana.  During  the 
Depression  he  sold  ,the  store  to  a  chain 
and  returned  to  thrf  law.  He  has  worked 
lor  the  National  Laiwr  Relations  Board 
for  the  Justice  Department,  for  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  and  again  for  the 
Justice  Department. 

He  retired  from  Oovemment  19  years 
ago  but  the  retirement  did  not  stick 
Smce  March  1954,  he  has  been  employed 
as  a  legal  assistant  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  first  on  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  and  until  the  first  of 
July  on  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Subcommittee. 

During  recent  years  Jim  Brown  has  be- 
gun to  commit  to  paper  some  of  his  recol- 
lections of  frontier  days  in  Montana  and 
federal  service  spanning  more  than  60 
years  Interspersed  with  various  stints  of 
activities  as  a  businessman  in  his  native 
Missoula.  His  stories  include  reflections 
during  his  solo  trips  deep  into  the  wilder- 
ness areas  which  he  has  continued  to 
make  each  year  despite  the  fact  that  he 
haslong  since  been  an  octogenarian 

One  of  the  great  treats  for  many  un- 
derprivileged children  in  the  Washington 
area  during  the  Christmas  season  has 
been  this  spry,  white  haired  gentleman 
tellmg  and  reading  his  stories  of  life  in 
the  old  days  and  his  delightful  commertts 
on  fellow  human  beings  for  whom  Jim 
Brown  has  such  deep  and  abiding  love 

It  is  my  hope  that  Jim  Brown's  retire- 
ment will  provide  him  with  time  to  set 
down  his  recoUections  and  pass  on  to  a 
younger  generation  the  practical  wisdom 
lifeU^  ^""™"^at«d  during  a  fascinating 
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PROTECTION  FOR  US 
TECHNOLOGY 

T^nJ?7^.!^-  President,  when  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  was 
originally  being  debated,  I  noted  two  po- 

UniSi  ^J°^}^"^  ^ith  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  nations 

technology  items  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, items  which  inherently  have  a 
strategic  military  value.  Second,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  expressed  a  consistent 
interest  in  "turnkey"  projects  where 
knowhow  is  provided  foreign  nations  who 


then  operate  a  plant  to  produce  a  prod- 
uct. 

I  believe  recent  trade  developments  af- 
fecting Integrated  circuits  and  IC  tech- 
nology justify  these  concerns.  One  in- 
stance in  which  integrated  circuit  tech- 
nology was  provided  to  a  Communist 
country.  Poland,  has  occurred  and  it 
occurred  even  though  the  United  States 
with  a  simple  "no"  vote  at  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  of  the  Consultative  Group 
of  Nations — CoCom — could  have  pre- 
vented it. 

STRATEGIC    IMPORTANCE    OF    INTEGRATED 
CIRCUITS 

Electronics  is  a  basic  defense  industry 
just  as  steel  and  explosives  are.  Not  a 
ship  or  a  plane  or  a  tank  or  a  missile 
moves  without  electronics.  Vast  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  over 
the  last  two  decades  have  enabled  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  substantial 
lead  in  electronics  over  the  Communist 
world.  Moreover  since  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Bloc  have  achieved  parity 
with  us  in  most  of  the  other  defense 
oriented  technologies,  electronics  repre- 
sents a  "keystone  technology"  to  them 

Given  integrated  circuit  technology  at 
low  or  vlrtuaUy  no  cost,  they  can  very 
soon  draw  abreast  of  or  pass  us  militar- 
ily. 

An  integrated  circuit  is  a  tiny,  rugged 
electronic  device  of  which  the  active  part 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead  that  per- 
forms the  same  functions  that  dozens  of 
law  and  fragUe  vacuum  tubes  used  to 
perform.  More  Important  to  military  ap- 
plications.   Integrated    circuits   perform 
these  functions  in  a  space  far  more  lim- 
ited, using  far  less  power,  and  withstand- 
ing far  greater  extremes  of  temperature 
shock,  and  vibration,  than  were  ever  pos- 
sible with  the  older  technologies    The 
integrated  circuit  helped  offset  the  lead 
the  Russians  held  with  their  large  mis- 
sile boosters  in  the  early  1960's.  The  mln- 
uteman  program,  the  Apollo  guidance 
computer,  and  many  classified  military 
programs  would  all  have  been  impossible 
without   integrated   circuit   technology 
And  the  capability  of  the  MIRV— upon 
which  we  rely  so  heavily  in  the  SALT 
I  agreements  on  strategic  offensive  sys- 
tems—is absolutely  dependent  upon  in- 
tegrated circuits. 

WHY    TECHNOLOGY    IS    THE    KEY 

Mass  production  of  complex  Integrated 
circuits  by  the  millions  is  relatively  easy 
once  the  hard-won  secrets  of  technology 
are  understood.  Mr.  Jack  King  of  Texas 
Instruments  who  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Science  by  President  Nixon  for  the 
invention  of  the  integrated  circuit  ex- 
plains why: 

Ail  Integrated  circuit  technology  is  based 
on  an  understanding  of  a  few  basic  processes 
The  more  one  learns  about  these  procedures 
the  easier  It  Is  to  undersUnd  and  build  a 
whole  spectrum  of  ICs.  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complex. 

THE   PROBLEM 

We  must  be  certain  that  any  bilateral 
agreement  with  Communist  countries 
protects  our  integrated  circuit  knowhow 
as  well  as  other  high  technology  know- 
how. 

The  problem  is  made  even  more  acute 
by  the  absence  of  the  traditional  protec- 
tions. Usually,  a  company  can  protect  its 
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product  technology  through  patents.  If 
for  example,  our  integrated  circuit  tech- 
nology were  protected  by  patents  recog- 
nized by  the  Communist  countries  they 
could  not  be  produced  within  the  Com- 
munist countries  without  appropriate 
payment  to  the  American  companies 
which  developed  the  technology.  These 
payments  would  fund  further  R&D 
which  would  improve  existing  integrated 
circuit  technology  in  this  country  and 
develop  new  concepts.  In  short,  the  Com- 
munist countries  would  not  be  able  to 
acquire  American  integrated  circuit 
technology  at  the  fraction  of  their  cost 
to  this  country.  They  would  instead  be 
financing  further  American  advances  in 
the  state  of  the  art. 

However,  patent  protection  does  not 
now  exist  because  American  companies 
have  not  made  timely  patent  filings  in 
Communist  coimtries.  This  failure  was 
not  an  oversight  but  rather  the  result  of 
cooperation  with  our  Government's  pel- 
ley  during  the  so-caUed  cold  war. 

As  late  as  1968.  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  denying  applications  to  sell 
transistors  to  Eastern  Bloc  nations  on 
the  grounds  of  national  security.  To  have 
filed  patents  and  thereby  exposed  the 
essential  ingredients  of  integrated  cir- 
cuit technology  to  Communist  nations 
would  clearly  have  been  against  the  na- 
tional interest  as  expressed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

THE   SOLUTION 

Any  bilateral  agreement  with  a  Com- 
munist country  which  allows  the  sale  of 
high  technology  and  its  products  must 
provide  for  commercial  protection  of  the 
technology. 

The  only  payment  for  technology  is 
market  share.  If  a  one  time  payment  for 
knowhow  is  substituted  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  to  a  market  the  supplier  be- 
comes a  consultant  instead  of  a  manu- 
facturer. Such  a  change  in  status  would 
severely  limit  the  benefits  which  a  given 
teclinology  can  bestow  upon  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  do  not  presume  to  detaU  the  manner 
m  which  our  negotiators  would  provide 
protecUon  for  our  technology.  I  simply 
wish  to  stress  how  important  it  Is  that 
this  criUcal  technology  not  be  provided 
to  Communist  countries  without  pay- 
ment adequate  to  protect  our  leadership 
position. 


JAPAN'S  COMPLEX  SOCIETY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
recent  trip  to  Asia  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  spend  several  days  In  Japan.  While 
there.  I  was  Impressed  by  the  vitality  of 
that  nation  while  at  the  same  time  In- 
trigued by  its  multitude  of  contradic- 
tions. Today,  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Richard  Halloran  has  described  Japan 
as  both  "self-confident  and  unsure."  His 
excellent  article  cogently  describes  the 
contradictory  nature  of  Japanese  society. 

Mr.  Halloran  outlines  several  fascinat- 
ing characteristics  of  that  country  and 
its  Involvement  in  the  world: 

Japanese  per  capita  Income  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  United  States.  The 
average  Japanese  can  afford  almost  all  the 
luxuries  enjoyed  by  his  counterpart  In  Amer- 
ica. On  the  other  hand,  bousing  in  Japan  Is 
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Inaufflclent  "In  extremes"  for  almost  every- 
one. 

Japan  Is  an  Industrial  giant  yet  Its  port 
facilities  are  woefuUy  Inadequate. 

Japan's  railroads  are  some  of  the  most 
modern  In  the  world,  yet  there  Is  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  their  users  because  of 
crowded  conditions  on  them. 

The  work  week  for  the  average  Japanese  Is 
becoming  shorter  but  there  Is  little  space  for 
adequate  recreation  facilities  to  allow  bene- 
ficial use  of  Increased  leisure  time. 

Japan  has  great  political  and  social  co- 
hesion, yet  experiences  continuing  Incidences 
of  political  cbaoe  and  violence. 

Internationally,  Japan  Is  recognized  as  an 
economic  giant  and  one  of  the  principal 
actors  In  the  International  system.  Yet  she 
has  been  unwilling  to  assume  a  high  diplo- 
matic profile  in  the  world. 

These  aspects  of  its  society  and  poli- 
tics Illustrate  the  complex  nature  of  the 
Japanese  nation  and  the  position  It  finds 
itself  In  at  present. 

Few  can  argue  against  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  U.S.  relations  with  Japan. 
However,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  understanding  that  a  vi- 
able relationship  can  be  maintained  with 
Japan  only  if  we  understand  and  adjust 
to  the  complex  nature  of  Japanese  so- 
ciety. I  spesik  here  of  apparent  adminis- 
tration disinterest  evidenced  by  cutbcu:k8 
In  funding  requests,  for  the  various  Asian 
study  programs  around  the  United  States 
that  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
understanding,  not  only  of  Japan  but  of 
the  Far  East  In  general.  It  is  crucially 
Important  that  these  programs  continue 
If  we  are  to  have  a  sophisticated  source 
of  Information  on  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.   Richard   Halloran,   entitled 
'Japan  at  Once  Self -Confident  and  Un- 
sure  as  Nixon   and   Tanaka   Go   Into 
Talks,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Japan  at  Once  SKLT-CoNriDENT  and  Unsure 

AS   Nixon    and    Tanaka    Go    Into    Tred 

Talks 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washinoton,  July  30. — The  Japan  sym- 
bolized by  Premier  Kakuel  Tanaka  as  he  pre- 
pares to  meet  with  President  Nixon  tomor- 
row Is  a  nation  with  more  self-confldence 
than  at  any  time  since  World  War  n — and  a 
nation  with  little  sense  of  direction. 

The  Japanese  are  more  certain  of  them- 
selves today  because  they  have  developed 
Immense  organizational,  technical  and  finan- 
cial skills;  because  they  have  acquired  eco- 
nomic strength  and  affluence;  because  they 
have  the  political  talents  to  mn  their  coun- 
try well  and  to  exert  considerable  Influence 
in  Asia  and  on  the  world  scene. 

Yet  they  seem  unsure  alwut  what  to  do 
with  themselves  and  their  power.  Their  lead- 
ers are  unable  to  conjure  up  a  cohesive  vi- 
sion of  national  objectives  at  home  or  abroad. 
They  are  unsure  of  how  to  use  their  strength 
to  win  the  recognition  of  other  nations  to 
wtilch  politically  articulate  Japanese  so 
clearly  aspire. 

Thus  Japan  in  the  summer  of  1973  appears 
to  the  Western  mind,  as  she  almost  always 
has,  as  a  nation  with  a  confusmg  personality. 

It  Is  a  land  in  which  Incomes  are  fast  ap- 
proaching those  of  Americans  and  In  which 
the  days  of  cheap  labor  are  gone.  The  average 
Japanese  could  easUy  own  a  color  televUlon 
set  and  all  the  other  household  applUnces 
be  wants  or  take  a  vacation  trip  to  Hawaii. 
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At  the  same  time  be  lives  in  cramped,  al- 
most squalid  housing,  breathes  poUuted  air, 
rides  over  narrow,  potholed  roads  and  suf- 
fers from  Inflation  even  worse  than  that  In 
America.  His  factories  gleam  but  his  ports  are 
Insufficient;  his  railroads  run  swiftly  and  on 
time  but  he  Is  packed  into  them  like  a  sar- 
dine; his  work  week  is  shortening  but  there  ts 
little  space  for  him  to  find  recreation. 

Japan  Is  a  nation  of  political  and  social 
order.  There  Is  an  Internal  dlscl;dlne  that 
keeps  the  crime  rate  of  T«*yo  about  a  tenth 
of  that  In  New  York.  Political  rights  are  re- 
spected and  there  is  little  threat  of  subver- 
sion from  either  right  or  left.  The  Govern- 
ment unquestionably  enjoys  the  loyalty  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  poptilatlon  of  106 
million. 

But  the  capital  city  reels  quietly  In  politi- 
cal chaos.  The  Japanese,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  their  second  try  at  parliamentary 
government,  have  yet  to  digest  what  ts  still 
an  aUen  system.  Moreover,  the  conservative 
ruling  party,  In  power  too  long.  Is  stagnant 
and  imlmaglnatlve,  and  the  Increasingly 
strong  Communist  party  threatens  to  rup- 
ture the  consensus  by  which  the  nation  Is 
governed. 

Perhaps  the  moet  noticeable  force  Is  na- 
tionalism. The  Japanese  openly  express  great 
pride  In  what  they  have  accomplished  since 
the  devastation  of  the  war.  e^>eclally  In  their 
economy,  and  they  are  eager  to  have  other 
nations  acc(»tl  them  the  prestige  they  beUeve 
they  deserve. 

A   SXLr-MADK    MAN 

On  the  other  band,  the  Japanese  leaders 
are  still  unwUllng  to  have  their  nation 
assert  Itself  In  the  diplomatic  sphere.  They 
are  unwUllng  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
almost  aU  Issues,  they  are  ever  watchful  of 
the  way  the  wind  Is  blowing  and  then  shift- 
ing with  it;  they  shy  from  bearing  the  politi- 
cal responsibilities  of  a  major  power. 

Mr.  Tanaka  himself  In  many  ways  person- 
ifies the  hopes  and  the  disappointments  of 
Japan.  He  came  to  power  a  year  ago  this 
month  with  great  promise  of  vigorous  lead- 
ership at  home  and  an  assertive  policy 
abroad. 

The  PrenUer  Is  built  like  a  fire  plug  and 
has  the  energy  of  a  team  of  sprinters.  He  Is  a 
self-made  man,  with  few  of  the  educational 
and  family  credentials  of  his  predecessors. 
When  he  came  to  office,  he  was  hailed  as  the 
first  of  a  new  breed  of  populist,  professional 
politicians  to  become  Premier. 

His  domestic  plan  was  to  remodel  the 
Japanese  archipelago,  moving  people  and 
Industries  from  the  crowded  Pacific  seaboard 
to  leas-developed  regions,  to  build  up  Instead 
of  out.  and  to  restore  some  green  living  space 
to  the  people. 

But  his  plan  has  never  really  gotten 
started,  as  Mr.  Tanaka  has  been  unable  to 
muster  the  support  of  business  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  has  been  stopped  by  Opposi- 
tion parties  charging  that  the  plan  would 
only  spread  pollution  and  other  social  Uls. 

In  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Tanaka  started  off 
in  a  flash  with  a  visit  to  Peking  last  fall 
during  which  he  opened  diplomatic  relations 
between  Japan  and  China.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, he  has  slipped  back  Into  the  mold  of 
many  of  his  predecessors,  watching  and  wait- 
ing and  reacting,  but  not  taking  any 
Initiatives. 

Japan  may  not  be  so  Inexplicable  as  she 
seems,  however.  Her  situation  appears  to  be 
the  consequence  of  three  strong  currents 
that  sometimes  run  parallel  but  often  cross 
one  another. 

NOW    AN    INWARD    SEARCR 

The  first  Is  the  106  years  of  burrowing, 
assimilating  and  rejecting  things  from  the 
West.  Though  that  confusing  process  con- 
tinues It  has  largely  been  replaced  by  an 
Introspective  search  Into  the  national  cul- 
ture for  ways  to  live  In  the  modem  world. 


The  search,  in  tiun,  has  produced  many 
compromises,  more  In  form  than  in  sub- 
stance. 

Take  marriage.  A  generation  ago  most  mar- 
riages were  arranged  by  parents,  with  little 
say  for  the  prospective  spouses.  Today  the 
majority  of  couples  find  each  other — but  do 
not  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  par- 
ents. 

The  second  current  is  the  28  years  of  re- 
construction and  economic  expansion  that 
have  given  Japan  the  third  most  powerful 
economy  In  the  world  and  the  lead  In  many 
Industries  such  as  shipbuilding. 

The  emphasis  during  those  years  has  been 
on  Industrial  production  and  exports.  The 
consumer  has  been  neglected,  which  accounts 
for  many  imbalances  and  for  the  growing  de- 
mand that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  third  current  has  developed  In  the  two 
years  since  the  "Nixon  shocks"  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1971  cut  Japan  loose  from  her  moor- 
ings to  the  United  States.  President  Nixon's 
abrupt  shift  In  China  policy,  without  con- 
sulting the  Japanese,  plus  his  sudden  Impo- 
sition of  an  Import  surtax  and  the  floating 
of  the  doUar,  told  the  Japanese  that  their 
dependence  on  the  United  States  had  come  to 
an  end. 

ESTABLISHMENT     UNPREPARED 

That  was  undoubtedly  Inevitable,  given  na- 
tionalist desires  for  independence,  but  It 
came  before  the  Establishment — the  busi- 
nessmen politicians  and  Oovemment  offi- 
cials— were  ready.  As  a  result  the  nation  Is 
adrift,  floundering  almost  rudderless  on  the 
International  seas,  and  probably  will  be  until 
its  leaders  are  willing  to  grasp  the  helm  and 
set  a  course. 

The  human  resources  of  the  Japanese  are 
Imposing.  The  most  literate  people  In  Asia 
and  perhaps  the  world,  they  consume  vast 
quantities  of  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers and  have  avaUable  a  big  output  of 
television  and  radio  programs. 

Society  Is  free  of  the  racial  tensions  of 
America  since  the  Japanese  are  ethnically 
unified.  However,  there  Is  an  outcast  class, 
like  India's  untouchables,  that  they  manage 
to  keep  hidden. 

A  work  ethnic  akin  to  that  of  Puritan  New 
England  remains  strong  throughout  most  of 
Japan.  American  officials  and  scholars  have 
produced  tomes  trying  to  explain  why  the 
Japanese  have  done  so  well;  It  may  be  an 
oversimplification,  but  the  fundamental  rea- 
son Is  that  they  work  like  blazes. 

The  Japanese,  some  of  their  Intellectuals 
say,  are  not  a  philosophical  people,  but  are 
adept  at  organizing  technical,  human  and 
financial  resources — a  p>eople  who  get  things 
done.  Much  of  their  technical  skill  a  genera- 
tion ago  was  Imported;  today  It  Is  mostly 
home-grown. 

WhUe  much  has  been  made  of  their  cum- 
bersome process  of  reaching  decisions  by  con- 
ensus,  long-time  western  observers  have 
noted  that  the  lapsed  time  from  Idea  to  ex- 
ecution Is  about  the  same  In  Japan  as  In 
the  West. 

As  for  International  affairs,  a  basic  reason 
for  the  Inability  or  unwillingness — or  both — 
to  move  to  the  front  rank  In  world  political 
affairs,  deq>lte  aU  the  personal  and  national 
self-confidence  Is  political  weakness  at 
home. 

Japan  seems  to  have  a  Western-style  par- 
liamentary government  but  under  the  sur- 
face Is  a  fierce  struggle  to  mesh  that  alien 
form  with  the  substance  of  Japanese  ways  of 
doing  things. 

In  the  West  decisions  are  made  by  majority 
vote,  with  mlnorlty^.rtghts  respected.  In  Ja- 
pan, where  decisions  are  made  by  consensus, 
the  majority  cannot  assert  Its  wUl  since  that 
would  be  "tyranny  of  the  majority"  and 
would  Incur  public  wrath. 

In  the  West  a  premier  is  head  of  govern- 
ment, an  officer  of  considerable  authority.  In 
Japan    the    Premier    Is    actually    only    first 
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among  equals  in  the  Cabinet,  that  body 
bavlng  collective  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration. Only  an  exceptionally  strong  and 
persuasive  premier,  experience  has  shown, 
can  move  things  forward. 

Moreover,  the  political  parties,  from  right 
to  left,  are  badly  fragmented.  The  Liberal- 
Democratic  party,  which  has  governed  since 
Japan  regained  Independence  in  1952,  is  split 
Into  five  major  sind  as  many  minor  factions. 
It  has  shown  a  paucity  of  new  ideas,  new 
faces  and  new  hopes  In  recent  years. 

On  the  left,  the  Japan  Socialist  party, 
which  staged  a  comeback  In  the  general  elec- 
tion last  December,  Is  also  split  and  lacks 
new  tuid  stimulating  leadership.  The  vacuum 
has  been  filled  by  the  Japan  Communist 
party,  probably  the  best  organized,  best-led 
and  best-financed  political  force. 

The  two  other  parties  have  slipped  In  n- 
cent  months,  which  may  be  the  first  step  In 
eliminating  the  fragmentation  and  moving 
toward  polarization. 

The  Democratic  Socialist  party  lacks  ap- 
peal except  to  a  small  group  of  labor  leaders 
and  moderate  leftist  Intellectuals  Komelto. 
or  Clean  Government  party,  the  political  arm 
of  the  Sok,  Osikkal  Buddhist  sect,  appears  to 
have  frightened  off  support  with  its  aggres- 
sive ways. 

REDUCTION  IN  RELIANCE 

Iilke  so  much  In  Japan  the  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  Is  a  mixture,  part  love  and 
part  bate,  seasoned  with  a  strong  dash  of 
practicality. 

The  Watergate  affair  has  further  weakened 
the  credibility  of  the  United  States.  Many 
Japanese  wonder  whether  its  day  is  past  and 
whether  the  Americans  are  still  capable  of 
governing  themselves. 

That  follows  growing  doubts  about  the 
United  States'  defense  commitment  to  Japan. 
No  thoughtful  Japanese  really  believes  that 
the  United  States  will  risk  Chicago  If  Osaka 
is  threatened  with  nuclear  bombardment; 
many  defense  planners  even  worry  about  the 
American  commitment  In  a  conventional  war. 

The  economic  and  trade  Issues,  and  espe- 
cially the  admittedly  rough  diplomatic  style 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  in  handling  the 
Japanese  In  recent  years,  has  reduced  re- 
liance on  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Japanese  have 
expressed  admiration  for  the  American  sys- 
tem and  the  way  it  has  risen  above  Water- 
gate. They  have  spoken  appreciatively  of  the 
Congressional  Investigations  and  the  role  of 
the  press — and  a  few  have  said  wistfully  that 
they  wished  the  sort  of  thing  would  happen 
in  their  country. 

On  the  defense  Issue,  many  Japanese  com- 
plain about  the  presence  of  American  bases, 
but  tbey  take  a  deep  breath  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Yankees  go  hoqie  and  leave 
Japan  to  defend  herself — and  to  pay  for  it. 

Similarly  though  many  Japanese  dislike 
the  way  the  Nixon  Administration  has  dealt 
with  them  on  economic  Issues,  the  United 
States  market  takes  about  30  per  cent  of 
Japan's  exports  each  year  and  is  the  princi- 
pal supplier  of  Japan's  food  Imports  and 
many  other  items.  So,  the  Japanese  reason, 
the  best  course  is  to  patch  things  up  and 
keep  going. 

That  appears  to  be  Mr.  Tanaka's  attitude 
as  he  approaches  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon. 
The  premier,  as  he  was  when  he  and  Mr. 
Nixon  met  in  Hawaii  last  September,  may  be 
■more  Independent  in  tone  and  style.  But  be 
has  openly  expressed  the  view  that  Japan. 
In  her  own  Interest,  must  stick  with  the 
United  States. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPENCER  M.  SMITH.  SR. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  conservation  leaders  of 
the  Nation  is  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr., 
the  secretary  for  the  Citizens'  Commit- 


tee on  Natural  Resources,  which  has  its 
offices  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Dr. 
Smith's  father  recently  passed  away  in 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Dr.  Smith  subse- 
quently wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Ottumwa  Daily  Courier  expressing 
some  thoughts  about  his  father. 

Mrs.  Victoria  Smith  Barrett,  of  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Smith, 
forwarded  me  a  clipping  of  the  letter. 
In  her  accompanying  letter,  Mrs.  Bar- 
rett beautifully  evaluated  the  significance 
of  her  father's  expression : 

This  article  not  only  reflects  the  great 
love  and  respect  he  had  for  his  father  but 
offers  an  Insight  into  the  small  town  and  Its 
citizens  which  are  the  fabric  of  America. 
The  optimism  that  more  good  men  exist  than 
bad  men  is  a  thought  that  not  only  my 
grandfather  believed  In  but  which  my  father 
has  grown  to  believe  In  also.  In  these  trou- 
bled times,  I'm  Inclined  to  believe  that  there 
Is  something  special  In  that  belief. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  fine  article 
from  the  Ottumwa  Daily  Courier  of 
July  2,  1973,  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Mkn  Make  Good  Towns 
Editor,  the  Courier: 

Memories  are  strange — some  elusive,  while 
others  are  clear  and  undlmmed  by  time. 

I  recaU  my  father's  often  repeated  com- 
ment regarding  someone  who  bad  passed  on. 
"A  good  man;  the  town  wUl  miss  him."  The 
person  may  have  been  an  employe,  farmer, 
businessman,  civic  leader — well,  the  list  was 
long. 

with  the  Irreverence  of  youth  I  said,  "Dad. 
do  any   bad  people  ever  die?" 

Ignoring  the  sarcasm  and  with  customary 
patience,  be  replied  that  he  was  sure  this 
happened,  but,  fortunately,  it  was  more  rare 
than  we  thought.  He  said,  "Most  people  don't 
become  president,  discover  electricity,  or  be- 
come heroes.  They  work  hard,  raise  better 
kids  than  they  think,  and  contribute  to  the 
community  in  many  important  if  not  dra- 
matic ways.  Therefore  we  are  lucky  that  there 
are  so  many  good  ones." 

As  I  view  his  reply  In  retrospect,  our  luck 
makes  Ottumwa  "a  good  town,"  and  fortu- 
nately there  are  a  lot  of  "Ottumwas"  In  the 
United  States — because  of  good  men. 

Another  "good  man"  passed  away  last 
Wednesday.   He   was   Spencer  Smith. 

Spencer  M.  Siuth,  Jr. 


PRACnCAL  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  IN 
SPRINGFIELD,  VT. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  column 
that  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Marquis  Childs  has  recently  spent  time 
in  Vermont  and  has  reported  on  a  very 
successful  "foreign  relations"  activity  in- 
volving the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a 
leading  machine  tool  company  in  Spring- 
field, Vt.,  has  recently  completed  a  $5.5 
million  contract  to  sell  its  machines  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  use  in  producing  parts 
for  a  tractor  plant  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  negotiations  were  long  and  tedi- 
ous, but  fruitful.  As  a  result  not  only 
have  Vermont  machine  tool  experts 
gained  a  better  understanding  of  their 
counterparts  in  Russia,  but  the  contract 


between  the  company  and  the  Russians, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Childs,  has  also  pro- 
vided employment  and  better  living  con- 
ditions for  many  people  in  Springfield 
and  the  neighboring  towns  up  and  down 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

I  am  glad  that  Mark  Childs  was  able 
to  witness  firsthand  the  ingenuity  of 
Vermonters  and  their  ability  to  help  make 
this  a  better  world  to  live  in. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  Marquis 
Childs'  column  entitled  "Practical  For- 
eign Relations  in  Springfield,  Vt.,"  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtACnCAL  FOREION  RELATIONS  IN 

SPUNcrncu),  Vt. 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

SPRiNonxLO,  Vt. — ^Tbat  slightly  absurd 
term  "foreign  affairs"  ordinarily  connotes  the 
corridors  of  power  in  world  capitals  and  min- 
isters of  state  flying  off  to  summit  meetings. 
Here  in  the  green  hills  of  Vermont  is  a 
working  example  of  what  foreign  relations 
can  mean  when  practical  men  come  together 
for  a  common  good. 

Springfield  has  long  been  the  center  of  a 
machine  tool  Industry  that  does  about  ''5 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  business  in  machine 
tools.  The  three  principal  companies  have 
the  kind  of  advanced  technology  that  Is  one 
reason  for  America's  great  productivity.  Tbey 
now  have  contracts  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  tool-making  machines  that  increases  their 
total  output  and  employment  by  a  substan- 
tial margin. 

For  a  reporter  who  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  interviewing  solemn  diplomats  in  the 
corridors  of  power,  it  is  a  welcome  change 
to  talk  to  men  who,  with  their  advanced 
technology,  have  forged  a  small  but  signifi- 
cant link  with  another  world.  They  have  dis- 
covered In  going  back  and  forth  between 
Moscow  and  Springfield  how  different  the  two 
worlds  are  and,  yet.  how  much  they  have  in 
common  in  technology  and  the  problems  of 
production. 

A  delegation  of  Russian  machine  tool  spe- 
cialists visited  Springfield  two  years  ago  after 
they  had  seen  the  products  of  the  Jones  and 
Lamson  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Textron, 
at  a  machine  tool  show  in  Chicago.  That  was 
the  start  of  long  and  detailed  negotiations 
that  ended  with  a  contract  as  thick  as  a  good 
sized  telephone  book. 

The  principal  machine  the  company  is 
selling  the  Russians  is,  to  one  who  knows 
next  to  nothing  at>out  machine  tools,  a 
marvel  of  advanced  technology.  A  cylinder  of 
unprocessed  steel  is  put  Into  It,  buttons  are 
pushed,  and  the  operation  is  carried  out  by 
a  tape  previously  programmed  by  computer. 
In  a  matter  of  mmutes,  as  the  tape  ends,  the 
crude  steel  has  been  transformed  Into  a 
handsomely  forged  machine  part  complete 
with  grooves  for  ball  bearings.  The  product 
is  accurate  to  one-thousandth  of  an  Inch. 

The  machines  sold  by  Jones  and  Lamson 
wUl  be  installed  in  a  tractor  plant  at  Khar- 
kov, in  the  Ukraine.  They  will  turn  out  73 
pieces  an  hour.  The  cost  of  each  machine  is 
$165,000:  the  contract  totals  roughly  163 
million. 

What  the  Americans  have  learned  about 
the  Russians — and  presumably  the  learning 
process  has  worked  the  other  way,  too-^is 
almost  as  Important  as  the  end  result.  John 
L.  Jensen,  chief  of  engineering  in  the  Jones 
and  Lamson  plant,  has  made  10  trips  to 
Moscow  to  work  out  the  deal.  He  found  bis 
ooposlte  numbers  very  knowledgeable  about 
machine  tools,  shrewd  yet  friendly.  Once  they 
had  been  convinced,  by  watching  a  demon- 
stration In  Springfield,  of  the  machine's  capa- 
bility, they  were  ready  to  negotUte.  The  Rus- 
sians wanted  certain  guarantees  which  the 
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company  could  not  give,  since  when  the 
machines  were  installed  their  operation  was 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  men  who 
devised  and  produced  them.  Once  this  hiirdle 
was  over  the  deal  moved  forward  rapidly. 

In  the  different  approach  to  production 
problems  that  Jensen  observed,  one  was  con- 
spicuous. The  Soviets  wanted  a  complete 
plant  layout  so  that  machines  would  move 
the  parts  on  the  production  floor  from  start 
to  finish.  No  American  company  would  make 
a  simUar  investment,  since  the  cost  could 
not  be  Justified  by  a  saving  in  labor  costs. 
Under  the  Soviet  system,  however,  It  is  not 
the  outright  cost  of,  say,  $100  a  month  for 
each  worker  but  the  social  cost  In  housing, 
education,  entertainment,  etc.,  that  the  state 
provides  the  worker.  ITie  company  replied 
that  their  best  performance  was  in  making  a 
single  machine,  but  If  that  was  what  Khar- 
kov wanted,  they  would  provide  it.  The  con- 
tract specifies  the  complete  operation. 

This  is  a  very  small  deal  comi>ared  with 
some  of  the  pie-in-the-sky  deals  for  Soviet 
natural  gas  and  oil  trumpeted  by  high- 
powered  promoters.  But  It  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  people-to-people  understanding 
can  mean  practical  achievement.  And  to  one 
escaping  briefly  from  Washington,  it  is  good 
to  see  men  like  Robert  S.  Jones,  head  of  the 
company,  who  worked  his  way  up  from  ma- 
chine operator  and  who  has  been  twice  in 
Moscow,  directing  the  kind  of  production 
that  has  made  the  nation  strong. 

Slowly  understanding  can  grow.  It  can 
mean  peaceful  competitive  co-existence,  a 
phrase  so  often  invoked.  That  is  the  reality 
rather  than  the  loud  rhetoric  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 


Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  affording  me  this  opportunity  to  em- 
phasize a  point  in  last  Friday's  debate 
which  has  been  overlooked. 


MIDWEST   AND   NORTHEAST 
RAIL   CRISIS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  the  Senate  passed 
8.  2060,  a  bill  which  deals  with  the  im- 
pending railroad  crisis  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast.  Some  of  the  press  re- 
ports of  the  floor  debate  which  took  place 
on  that  bill  indicate  that  its  impact  was 
not  fully  understood  in  all  respects. 

A  question  was  raised  during  the  de- 
bate about  the  treatment  of  the  previous 
$125  million  loan  to  the  Penn  Central 
under  S.  2060.  In  a  coUoquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.»,  I  noted  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  $210  million  authorized  by 
8.  2060  could  be  used  to  defray  any  hy- 
pothetical default  on  that  loan  to  the 
Penn  Central.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Penn  Central  were  to  default  on  that 
loan — and  there  is  no  present  indication 
that  they  will — the  provisions  of  S.  2060 
would  make  available  up  to  $125  million 
to  defray  that  default. 

By  our  passage  of  S.  2060.  however, 
the  Senate  did  not  offer  to  bail  out  the 
railrosul  on  a  default  of  a  Government 
obligation.  For  every  dime  ofifered  under 
S.  2060.  there  must  be  a  paid-for  con- 
tractual service.  For  example,  if  the 
Penn  Central  defaulted  on  $50  million  of 
its  loan,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion could  pay  the  $50  mlUlcn.  but  only 
by  requiring  the  Penn  Central  to  perform 
$50  million  la  services  by  Government 
contract  for  otherwise  stranded  shippers 
and  rail  passengers.  That  is  the  correct 
meaning  of  my  statement,  which  appears 
on  page  S26292  of  the  Record  : 

Under  the  pending  bill,  that  $125  million 
would  be  Included  in  any  service  contract 
entered  into  with  the  Penn  Central. 


CXIX- 
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THE  1973  WHEAT  CROP 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  wheat  producing  States,  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  the  move- 
ment of  the  1973  wheat  crop  during  the 
heavy  harvest  season.  For  the  last  sev- 
eral months  I  have  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  principal  railroads,  to  make 
certain  that  every  reasonable  effort  was 
made  to  get  the  grain  to  storage  with  a 
minimum  of  loss. 

This  year,  Oklahoma  has  harvested  the 
largest  wheat  crop  in  its  history.  Due  to 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  railroads 
and  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  between 
local  shippers,  trucking  industry,  and  the 
railroads,  it  appears  Oklahoma  farmers 
had  only  a  minimum  amount  of  dlflSculty 
in  moving  the  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  many  critical  comments 
are  made  about  railroads.  The  fact  is 
that  this  coim try's  transportation  sys- 
tem has  moved  a  record  quantity  of  grain 
over  the  last  12  months.  While  there  have 
been  problems,  the  fact  is  that  the  job  has 
been  handled  in  an  expeditious  and  effec- 
tive manner.  Speaking  for  the  State  of 
OlUahoma.  I  would  like  to  publicly  com- 
pliment and  thank  railroads  and  truckers 
who  have  moved  Oklahoma's  grain  for 
the  remarkably  efficient  job  they  have 
done  imder  trying  conditions. 

Should  foreign  demand  for  American 
agriculture  commodities  remain  high,  the 
strain  in  the  Nation's  transportation  will 
likely  continue  for  some  years.  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  take  note  of  the  needs 
of  these  industries  and  give  them  the  in- 
centive and  the  support  they  need  to  ex- 
pand services  to  meet  this  new  and  grow- 
ing need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  William  J.  Dixon, 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  and  Mr.  L.  Cena, 
vice  president,  operation,  of  The  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  orde'-ed  to  be  printed  :n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  July  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Henbt  Bellmon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Bellmon:  While  your  letter 
of  June  29  regarding  the  demand  for  grain 
cars  in  the  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Texas 
wheat  belt  does  not  ask  for  a  reply,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  something  about  what  we 
are  doing  and  the  circumstances  contributing 
to  this  very  abnormal  year. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  fewer  cars  avail- 
able to  the  Southwest  than  would  be  the 
case  in  a  normal  year.  We  have  some  1200 
fewer  covered  hoppers  in  this  area  than  last 
year.  But  there  Is  a  good  reason  for  this. 

Because  of  a  late  spring  and  so  much  rain, 
the  farmers  did  not  order  fertilizer  untU 
long  after  they  usually  do.  Thus  many  of  our 
cars  that  would  normally  be  free  at  this  time 
to  haul  gram  are  stm  moving  fertilizer.  And 


because  the  fertUizer  is  still  moving,  the  cars 
we  would  normally  lease  from  fertilizer  com- 
panies (their  privately  owned  equipment) 
during  the  peak  season  are  stlU  being  used 
by  these  companies  for  their  own  movements 
and  are  therefore  not  avaUable  to  us.  We 
obtained  500  cars  from  Just  one  of  these 
companies  last  year. 

Another  drain  is  occasioned  by  the  con- 
tinued demand  for  cars  on  the  north  end  of 
our  system.  In  normal  years,  the  require- 
ments for  grain  cars  in  Iowa  and  other 
northern  states  is  very  low  at  this  time.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  these  s^tes  are  con- 
tinuing to  offer  grain  and,  of  course,  we  can- 
not refuse  them  their  fair  share. 

That  is  Just  a  part  Of  the  difficulty.  But 
we  are  trying  to  offset  it.  We  are  currently 
taking  delivery  of  500  additional  covered 
hoppers  and  have  used  local  truckers  in  sub- 
stituted service  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble. Here  are  the  figures  of  substitute  trucks 
loaded  in  your  area  up  to  July  1st  (1973 
versus  1972) : 

1972   998 

1973   4,480 

This  breaks  down  as  follows: 

1972  1973 

Oklahoma  area 995  3,408 

Amarillo  area 3  818 

Wichita  area 0  141 

Hutchinson    area 0  113 

The  700  c^en-top  hoppers  we  had  earlier 
from  eastern  lines  were  taken  back  and  put 
in  train  movements  of  grain  to  go  out 
through  the  East  Coast  ports.  Now,  however, 
we  are  starting  to  get  some  of  these  back. 
We  will  take  as  many  as  we  can  lay  our  hands 
on.  They  will  be  used  In  shorter  hauls  where 
opportunities  for  exposure  are  less. 

Although  our  limited  resources  should  pos- 
sibly be  used  for  other  much  needed  work,  I 
have  Just  ordered  a  number  of  our  heavy  bad 
order  covered  hoppers  restored  to  service. 

I  Just  want  to  assure  you  that  on  our  side, 
we  are  really  trying.  It  serves  no  purpose  here 
to  complain  now  of  the  fact  that  CCC  could 
have  moved  its  grain  whUe  we  had  cars 
stored  but  put  it  off  until  we  were  behind, 
or  that  incentive  per  diem  has  drained  off 
huge  sums  we  could  have  used  to  put  cars 
in  service. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  your  letter 
afforded  for  me  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
our  efforts  to  meet  this  year's  extraordinary 
requirements. 

Sincerely, 

WiLLUH  J.  Dixon. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Pe  Railway  Co.. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  12,  1973. 
Senator  Henrt  Bellmon, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bellmon  :  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  litter  of  June  29.  in  regard  to  car 
supply  for  the  winter  wheat  harvest  and 
with  particular  reference  to  grain  stored  on 
the  ground. 

You  are  correct  that  I  maintain  close  sur- 
veUlance  of  wheat  on  the  ground  and.  of 
course,  am  concerned  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  Santa  Fe  shippers  to  place  wheat 
on  the  ground  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Believe  you  are  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  created  this  situation 
this  year  but.  if  not.  shaU  be  glad  to  write 
you  in  greater  detail. 

Am  particularly  interested  and  concerned 
about  your  comment  that  the  grain  stored 
on  the  ground  Is  suffering  damage  resulting 
in  great  losses  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
record  wheat  crop  will  be  lost  because  of 
Inability  to  move  it  in  an  orderly  mangier.  I 
have  heard  such  comments  only  from^  par- 
ticular area  of  the  Oklaboma-Texafe  Pan- 
handle. This  is  contrary  to  advice  I  Hhve  re- 
ceived from  others  to  the  effect  that  ttiere 
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will  be  Uttle  or  no  damage  If  the  wheat  does 
not  remain  In  the  open  for  more  than  two 
or  three  weeks. 

We  are  talcing  every  possible  means  to  sup- 
ply the  maximum  number  of  cars  for  the 
wheat  and  are  hopeful  that  we  will  have  It 
all  under  cover  by  the  latter  part  of  this 
month.  If  not  before. 

Very  truly  yours. 

L.  Cena, 
Vice  President — Operations. 


THE  REAL  TRANSPORTATION 
CRISIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  July  4, 
1973,  issue  of  Construction  News.  This 
article,  entitled  "The  Real  Transporta- 
tion Crisis,"  analyzes  America's  rural 
transportation  system  and  points  out  the 
inadequacy  of  rural  roads,  rail  lines  and 
waterways  to  handle  present  and  future 
traffic  volume.  With  greatly  expanded 
agricultural  production  this  year  and 
the  administration's  recently  announced 
decision  to  bring  an  additional  19  million 
acres  back  into  production  in  1974,  rural 
America  is  headed  for  a  transportation 
crisis  in  attempting  to  move  commodi- 
ties over  abandoned  track,  neglected 
roads  and  clogged  waterways. 

Urgent  action  is  needed  to  prevent 
costly  bottlenecks  in  the  immediate 
months  ahead,  but  we  must  also  take 
long  range  steps  to  assure  that  our  Na- 
tion is  served  by  a  fully  adequate  rural 
transportation  system. 

Last  May  I  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  alleviate  the  crisis  in  rail  transporta- 
tion by  reversing  the  continuing  aban- 
donment of  rural  branch  lines.  This 
measure,  S.  1749.  would  require  a  5-year 
prior  notification  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis.sion  could  consider 
most  abandonment  requests,  and  it 
would  also  establish  a  program  of  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  assist  local  com- 
munities or  nonprofit  user  groups  to 
maintain  raU  service  if  an  abandonment 
cannot  be  prevented. 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  action  to 
upgrade  not  only  rail,  but  sdl  modes  of 
transportation  serving  rural  areas,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
the  July  4  article  from  Construction 
News. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  following 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Real  Transportation  Crisis 

Sandwiched  between  other  national  crises 
plaguing  the  U.S.  Is  another  potential  debacle 
which  until  recently  has  been  lost  In  the 
shuffle.  And  yet  Its  reverse  Impact  on  the 
economy  could,  unless  checked  In  time,  be 
the  most  harmful  of  all  our  current  and 
Impending  problems. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  matter-of-factly 
producing  space  hardware  to  explore  the 
moon  and  orbit  the  earth,  the  paradoxical 
truth  is  that  this  nation  doesn't  have  ade- 
quate transportation  wherewithal — rail, 
highway  or  waterway — to  get  Its  bulk  farm 
commodities  to  the  marketplace. 

An  Immediate,  housewife-documented 
consequence  Is  higher  food  prices.  Perhaps 
even  more  serious,  in  the  long  run.  Is  our 
Inability  to  efficiently  move  mUllons  of  tons 


of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  to  our 
ports  for  overseas  shipment.  This  is  crucial 
because  agricultural  exports  offer  the  best 
and  perhaps  last  hope  for  achieving  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  trade  and  rejuvenating 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

No  one  questions  the  capability  of  our 
farmers  to  raise  the  crops.  And  the  govern- 
ment can  and  has  put  millions  of  set-aside 
acres  back  into  production  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  hiking  agricultural  exports  from 
the  present  $8.1 -billion  annual  level  to  as 
much  as  SlS-bilUon  by  1980.  But,  as  long  as 
our  transport  faculties  remain  In  disrepair 
and  disarray,  this  productive  potential  is 
at  least  partially  academic. 

Helping  focus  national  attention  on  this 
problem  was  testimony  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  March  by  Associated  Construc- 
tion Publications  Ray  Metzger  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Construction  News  and  Construction  Di- 
gest editor  Art  Graham  told  the  Hoiise 
Transportation  Subcommittee  that  there  is 
a  direct  and  obvious  link  between  skyrock- 
eting food  prices  and  (a)  abandonment  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  rail  trackage  serving 
rural  areas  and  (b)  hiindreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  deteriorating  primary,  secondary 
and  farm-to-market  roads  suffering  from 
30  years  of  accumulated  neglect. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  rapid-fire 
series  of  developments: 

On  AprU  6,  Transportation  Secretary 
Claude  S.  Brlnegar  announced  establishment 
of  a  full-time  DOT  task  force  to  deal  with 
the  freight  car  shortage.  "Outside  of  the 
northeast,"  he  explained,  "the  most  serious 
railroad  problem  is  the  shortage  of  freight 
cars  especially  for  grain  loading.  We  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  difficulties  this  poses 
for  shippers  trying  to  move  grain  to  meet 
contractural  commitments." 

Concurrently,  The  Road  Information  Pro- 
gram (TRIP)  launched  a  press  media  cam- 
paign to  explain  the  impact  of  Inadequate 
roads  on  the  cost  of  transporting  farm  com- 
modities and,  ultimately,  on  retail  food 
prices. 

At  the  invitation  of  Gov.  Dan  Walker  of 
minols.  farm  and  transportation  leaders 
from  12  states  participated  in  a  Mld-Amerl- 
can  Agricultural  Rail  Transportation  Crises 
Conference  at  Chicago,  AprU  9-10.  "Farmers 
have  been  asked  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  put  mUllons  of  additional  acres  Into 
grain  production,  but  what  good  wUl  this 
do  If  they  can't  get  the  grain  they've  already 
produced  to  market?"  Walker  asked,  adding: 
"Poor  movement  of  grain  products  has  the 
same  effect  on  food  prices  that  limited  sup- 
plies of  red  meat  has  on  consumer  prices." 
Representatives  of  17  states  which  account 
for  about  85  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wheat, 
soybean  and  feed  grain  production  convened 
again  in  Chicago  May  16-18  for  a  Midwest 
Grain  Movement  Conference  co-sponsored  by 
Illinois  and  Nebraska.  This  seminar  resulted 
in  a  dozen-odd  major  resolutions  demanding 
Immediate,  priority  cause  cure  consideration 
of  the  grain  shipment  Impasse.  Governor 
Walker  in  turn  submitted  these  recommen- 
dations to  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence at  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.,  June  3. 

Meanwhile,  on  AprU  30,  Sen.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  "a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  farm-to-market 
roads,  railroad  beds  and  avaUablllty  of  op- 
erational rail  lines  serving  rural  areas  In 
the  U.S.  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
condition  and  adequacy  of  such  roads  and 
raU  lines  to  carry  the  volume  and  weight  of 
agricultural  and  other  commodities  from 
rural  areas  necessary  for  the  nation's 
economy."  A  report  on  the  findings  of  this 
study,  together  with  DCTs  recommenda- 
tions for  remedial  action,  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  Congress  not 
later  than  next  December  31 . 
A    week   later,   Minnesota's   other   Demo- 


cratic senator.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  intro- 
duced legislation  (8.  1749)  to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Transportation  a 
Rural  RaU  Transportation  Administration 
with  authority  to  make  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees to  maintain  and/or  reestablish  rail 
service  for  major  agricultural  areas.  Explain- 
ing that  In  his  state  alone  there  wiU  be  304 
communities  Isolated  from  operational  rail- 
road facilities  by  1980,  and  that  a  third  of 
these  cities  and  towns  presently  must  rely 
on  secondary  roads  restricted  to  less  than 
9-ton  carrying  capacity,  Mondale  said  he  was 
afraid  that  "many  of  our  rural  communities 
wUl  be  left  to  die"  unless  they  are  provided 
adequate  transportation  access.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  world  demand  for  farm  products 
as  "the  major  hope  of  preventing  a  sharp 
deterioration  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments" which,  he  said,  makes  It  "doubly 
critical  not  only  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity but  also  to  the  nation's  overall  economic 
future  that  we  maintain  rural  rail  lines." 

Why  this  sudden  furor?  EssentUaly,  what 
we  have  had  for  many  years  Is  an  Inevitable 
crisis  waiting  for  a  time  to  happen. 

More  than  46.000  miles  of  raUroad  track- 
age— principally  those  lines  traversing 
sparsely  populated  rural  regions — have  been 
abandoned  in  the  past  40  years.  Railroads 
today  are  functioning  with  30,000  fewer  loco- 
motives and  840,000  fewer  cars  than  they 
had  during  their  peak  years  in  the  1930s.  This 
loss  equates  to  13  mine  line  railroads, 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast,  each  located 
100  miles  apart  and  each  having  2,300  loco- 
motives and  64,000  cars. 

When  the  nation  launched  Its  expanded 
roadbuUdlng  program  in  1966  the  emphasis 
was.  with  Justification,  on  the  planned  Inter- 
state expressway  network  and  on  moderniza- 
tion of  heavily-traveled  federal-ald  primary 
routes.  Although  these  two  systems  represent 
pnly  7  percent  of  our  total  highway  mileage, 
they  now  carry  50  percent  of  all  automobUe 
and  truck  traffic. 

As  a  result,  however,  much  of  the  remain- 
ing 3.6-mllllon  miles  of  roads  and  streeU 
have  gotten  only  cursory  attention.  Except 
for  routine  minimal  mlntenance,  most  of  the 
2-mllllon  mUes  of  non-federal-system  rural 
roads  have  gone  untouched  and  unimproved 
for  30  years  or  more.  As  an  example,  of  the 
373,000  highway  bridges  buBt  before  1935, 
343,000 — almost  90  percent  ^»-on  county 
secondary  and  other  rural  roads.  And  some 
88.900  bridges,  or  one  out  of  every  six  In  the 
U.S..  are  now  classified  as  "crltlcaUy  defi- 
cient." 

These  combined  conditions  provided  the 
ingredients  for  what  Governor  Walker  has 
referred  to  as  the  grain  shipment  "time 
bomb — one  of  the  nation's  major  domestic 
problems  that  has  been  swept  under  the  rug 
too  long." 

The  fuse  was  three  preclpiUtlng  factors:  a 
bumper  grain  crop  In  1972,  the  sale  In  the 
past  12  months  of  more  than  700  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  to 
Russia,  and  record  floods  which  closed  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  barge  traf- 
fic for  weeks  this  spring. 

"It  Lb  no  wonder  then  that  we  find  our- 
selves faced  with  great  dlfflcultles."  Robert 
C.  Liebenow,  president  of  the  Com  Refiners 
Assn.,  told  the  second  Chicago  conference  in 
his  keynote  address.  "Movement  of  grain  and 
grain  products  so  far  in  1973  exceeds  1972 
loadings  by  almost  50  percent.  ToUl  grain 
to  be  exported  In  fiscal  1973  Is  almost  75 
million  metric  tons  compared  with  50  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  fiscal  "72.  And  this  mas- 
sive Increase  In  demand  for  transportation 
came  on  the  heels  of  a  peak  year  In  1972. 

'Implications  of  the  present  railroad  car 
shortage  extend  beyond  the  plight  of 
Bhlppers,"  he  added.  "Shortages  of  trans- 
portation Inevitably  wUl  result  in  price  list 
dislocations  In  various  markets.  Tlius,  we 
face  a  price  impact  on  food  products  at 
a  very  time  when  this  nation  is  engaged  in 
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serious  efforts   to   moderate  food   price   in- 
creases to  the  ultimate  consumer." 

Liebenow,  who  la  a  former  president 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  called  on  the 
government  to  "openly  assume  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  this  problem  because 
after  all,  it  bears  direct  responsibility  for 
the  crisis  situation  because  of  the  Russian 
grain  sales." 

Acknowledging  that  the  accumulated 
"structural  problem"  Impeding  the  flow  of 
farm  conunodltles  will  require  fundamen- 
tally new  policies  and  long-range  legisla- 
tion, Liebenow  went  ahead  to  emphasize 
that  "I  don't  believe  this  country  can  await 
the  resolution  of  this  underlying  problem. 
Legislation  of  this  kind  cannot  come  quickly 
enough.  More  immediate  action  is  required." 

His  recommendation  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent promptly  commission  an  inter-agency 
study,  under  au^>lces  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU,  to  determine  what  steps  can  be 
taken  that  would  promise  quick  relief  to  the 
American  consumer.  This  commission  would 
examine   and  report  on  such   questions  as: 

Could  a  more  liberal  admixture  of  truck- 
ing and  raU  transportation  provide  signifi- 
cant short-term  relief? 

Can  the  government  perhaps  Including  the 
Defense  Department  ease  its  claim  to  an  In- 
adequate supply  of  freight  cars? 

Could  the  government  profitably  use 
emergency  authority  to  coordinate  truck, 
rail,   and   shipping    tratv^>ortatlon? 

Should  emergency  legislation  be  sought 
OD  a  temporary  basis,  leaving  open  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriate  long-range  solutions? 

Later,  the  conference  approved  a  some- 
what parallel  resolution  drafted  by  Metzger 
and  Graham  which  calls  on  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  to  take  the  Initiative 
In  formation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Serving  on  the  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointees from  the  Midwest  Grain  Movement 
and  Governors'  conferences,  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  public  works  and  trans- 
portation committees  and  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  Transportation  and 
Agriculture. 

"Much  of  the  specific  data  on  abandoned 
and  inadequate  rail  facilities  and  substand- 
ard roads  and  bridges  has  already  been  com- 
piled," Metzger  said,  "and  the  Impact  of  this 
transportation  bottleneck  on  grain  move- 
ment and  food  prices  has  been  confirmed. 

"It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
committee  to  evaluate  this  Information,  pin- 
point the  best  and  most  practical  short-  and 
long-range  solutions  to  the  problem,  and 
then  to  make  recommendations  and  draft 
legislation  to  help  overcome  these  transpor- 
tation Inadequacies." 

Although  the  overall  financial  position  of 
the  nation's  railroads  seriously  impairs  their 
capability  to  make  capital  investments  in 
new  rolling  stock  and  Improvement  of  facili- 
ties, it  would  be  unfair  to  imply  that  there 
hasn't  been  a  major  effort  by  most  compa- 
nies during  the  past  decsule  to  cope  with 
Increased  carloadlng  demands,  not  only  for 
grain  b\>t  for  lumber,  aggregates,  automo- 
biles and  other  bulk  commodities  and  manu- 
factured products. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  representatives  of 
the  Assn.  of  American  Railroads  durtng  the 
grain  movement  conference,  U.S.  railroads 
esubllshed  an  all-time  record  of  778-bilUon 
ton-miles  of  freight  service  in  1972,  an  In- 
crease of  5.2  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
And  grain  car  loadings — including  those  for 
both  domestic  and  export  shipments  aver- 
aged 32.660  per  week  for  the  first  10  weeks 
of  this  year,  an  Increase  of  nearly  44  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1972. 
This  was  accomplished  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  40,000  fewer  freight  cars  in  serv- 
ice last  year  than  in  1969,  when  the  previous 
all-time  rail  traffic  record  was  set. 

Since  1960,  when  virtually  all  rail  grain 
•hlpment  was  in  boxcars,  railroads  have  been 


adding  an  average  of  about  11,000  covered 
hopper  cars  to  their  fleets  annually.  They 
and  private  shippers  now  operate  190,000  of 
these  large  hopper  cars,  and  another  5,000 
were  on  order  as  of  last  March  1. 

It  is  generally  true  that,  as  a  group,  raU- 
roads  still  rank  well  down  the  list  In  terms 
of  management,  operational  and  labor  ef- 
ficiency. But  gains  also  are  being  made  in 
this  area.  A  special  AAR  task  force  already 
is  well  along  In  a  design  study  for  a  greatly 
expanded  computerized  freight  car  Infor- 
mation program,  while  Improvements  are 
stUl  being  made  In  the  basic  system  now  In 
use.  And  various  individual  railroads  are 
continuing  to  develop  new  and  highly  so- 
phisticated computer  programs  within  their 
own  systems. 

These  stubborn  facts  remain,  however: 
(a)  railroads  stUl  do  not  have  sufficient  roll- 
ing stock  to  handle  loading  volume  require- 
ments, and  existing  fleets  are  not  being 
utUlzed  with  maximum  efficiency;  (b)  thou- 
sands of  mUes  of  rural  area  rail  trackage 
are  no  longer  In  use,  and  more  abandon- 
ments are  In  the  offlng,  and  (c)  as  much  as 
half  of  the  roadbed  mUeage  still  In  service 
Is  Inadequate  and  unsafe  for  today's  100-ton 
hopper  car  loadings. 

Without  a  sustained,  multl-bUllon  dollar 
Infusion  of  funds  for  new  rolling  stook  and 
for  needed  Improvement  of  roadbeds  and 
other  physical  facilities.  V&.  railroads  wUl 
be  extremely  hard  pressed  to  meet  mounting 
demands  for  movement  of  grain  and  other 
basic  commodities  in  the  Immediate  future, 
let  alone  handle  their  subsequent  burden 
of  an  overall  national  freight  load  which, 
according  to  DOT  predictions,  will  double 
by  1985. 

As  was  repeatedly  emphasized  at  the  two 
grain  movement  seminars,  this  situation 
also  mandates  immediate  attention  to  the 
other  modes  of  transportation,  i.e.  riual  and 
farm-to-market  roads  and  Inland  water- 
ways. 

Although  over-the-road  shipment  of 
heavy  bulk  farm  commodities  for  distances 
of  more  than  50  miles  has.  In  the  past,  been 
considered  prohibitively  expensive,  many 
raU-lsolated  farmers  and  suppliers  are  now 
left  with  no  alternative.  In  nunols  alone, 
because  of  the  lack  of  raUroad  lines  and /or 
cars,  truck  hauling  of  grain  Increased  by 
nearly  I9-mllllon  bushels  in  1972. 

This  extended  truck-hauling  trend  will 
continue  to  accelerate.  And,  even  within 
the  prescribed  60-mlle  radius,  the  move- 
ment of  grain  to  elevators  and  the  equally 
In^ortant  transporting  of  fertUlzer,  feed 
grain  and  heavy  equipment  to  fanners  Is 
being  choked  off  or  made  much  more  ex- 
pensive by  horse-and-buggy  secondary  roads 
and  dilapidated,  unsafe  bridges. 

It  was  this  fact  which  prompted  Rep. 
William  H.  Harsha  (R-Ohlo)  to  comment, 
during  recent  floor  debate  on  the  Pederal- 
Ald  Highway  Act  of  1973,  that  actual  and 
proposed  abandonment  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  rail  trackage  Is  putting  "an  in- 
ordinate burden  on  our  already  over- 
burdened highway  system  and  leaves  high- 
ways— many  of  them  Inadequate — as  the 
sole  source  and  method  of  moving  goods 
and  services  In  and  out  of  many  of  our 
rural  communities."  Harsha  went  ahead  to 
point  out  that  this  is  a  significant  factor  in 
steadUy  rising  food  prices. 

Overdue  Improvements  and  expansion  of 
the  nation's  waterways  system  have  been 
almost  equally  slow  In  coming.  Commercially 
navigable  Inland  channels  were  extended  by 
a  scant  290  mUes,  or  only  slightly  more 
than  1  per  cent.  In  the  1960-70  decade,  and 
stop-and-go  funding  of  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers programs  has  stalled  dozens  of  needed 
lock  and  dam  and  navigation  projects. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  old  Lock  &  Dam 
26  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Alton,  111. 
The  41-mUlion  tons  design  capacity  of  these 
locks  was  reached  and  passed  five  years  ago^ 


and    barge    tow    delays    of    as    much    as    18 
hours  are  not  uncommon. 

There  Ir  no  practical  alternative  route 
for  these  barges  and.  In  addition  to  the 
present  delay-loss  to  shippers  and  consum- 
ers of  mUllons  of  dollars  a  year,  there  exists 
the  posslbUlty  of  structural  failure  which 
would  Immediately  deprive  aU  cities  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  of 
through-barge  transportation. 

Testifying  before  Congressional  appropri- 
ations committees  in  mid-May,  James  B. 
Meanor  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  transpor- 
tation department,  warned  that  "with  the 
railroad  car  shortage  becoming  even  more 
serious,  loss  of  barge  service  to  and  from 
the  upper  midwest  area  would  result  In 
extremely  serious  conditions  for  Its  people 
and  Industry. 

"In  this  connection,  grain  exports,  much 
of  which  move  south  by  barge,  are  extreme- 
ly important  to  improving  our  balance  of 
trade  deficit,"  he  added. 

Meanor  urged  quick  release  of  funds  for 
replacement  of  Lock  &  Dam  26,  explaining 
that,  even  If  construction  were  to  start 
Immediately,  the  new  faculty  would  not  be 
fully  operational  for  another  seven  or  eight 
years. 

Sen.  R.  Vance  Hartke.  chairman  of  Sen- 
ate's Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
sums  up  the  total  picture  In  this  manner: 
"The  situation,  simply  put,  i^  that  our  needs 
for  fast,  safe  and  efficient  ways  to  move 
people  and  goods  are  far  In  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  avaUable  systems. 

"Our  raU  system  Is  In  disrepair.  The  water- 
ways are  nowhere  near  their  full  potential 
as  useful  carriers.  And,  despite  tremendous 
strides  made  In  recent  years,  many  of  our 
roads  and  streets  are  still  either  unsafe  or 
Inadequate  for  the  traffic  volumes  they  are 
required  to  handle."  * 

A  number  of  other  influential  Congres- 
sional leaders  are  now  speaking  out  on  this 
problem  and  the  enigma  of  more  and  more 
bypassed  and  isolated  "ghost  towers"  in  the 
hinterlands  contrasting  sharply  with  people- 
packed  transport-Jammed  urban  areas. 

"Our  population  distribution  today  is 
badly  unbalanced,  with  80  per  cent  of  all 
Americans  living  on  5  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
land  area,"  explains  Rep.  John  A.  Blatnlk 
(D-Mlnn.),  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  "Half  of  all  our  people 
live  on  the  perimeter  of  the  mainland  within 
SO  miles  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Great  Lakes. 

"We  can  and  we  must  reverse  this  fiow.  and 
In  so  doing  we  can  do  much  to  reduce  the 
papulation  pressures  that  are  at  the  root 
of  today's  urban  congestion,"  he  stated,  add- 
ing: "One  way  to  get  people  back  to  coun- 
tryside America  Is  through  the  development 
of  adequate  highways  that  wUl  encourage  In- 
dustry to  locate  In  rural  and  small  town 
areas. 

"In  our  concern  over  the  undeniable  trans- 
portation crisis  of  our  cities,"  Blatnlk  con- 
cluded, "we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  or  min- 
imize the  vital  transportation  needs  of  rural 
America." 

Rep.  Don  Clausen  (R-Callf.)  echoed  the 
same  logic  when  he  said  that  "If  there  is 
ever  gomg  to  be  a  change  In  the  quality  of 
life  In  America,  It's  going  to  be  brought  about 
as  "it  result  of  creating  either  new  economic 
growth  centers  or  revitalizing  and  diversi- 
fying some  of  the  more  sparsely  populated 
areas  in  the  U.S. 

"If  we  are  going  to  reverse  or  slow  this  out- 
mlgratlon  from  our  rural  sections,  and  If 
we're  going  to  stop  the  stacking  of  people  on 
top  of  one  another  In  the  big  cities,  then  we 
must  stop  giving  total  consideration  to  al- 
locating funds  where  the  population  Is  with- 
out giving  some  consideration  to  where  the 
population  can  be."  Clausen  pointed  out. 

The  grain  shipment  Impasse  Is,  obviously 
Just  one  Important  symptom  of  a  number  of 
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Interlocking  problems  from  which  the  only 
key  Is  a  carefully  conceived,  adequately  fi- 
nanced and  quickly  '^plemented  national 
transportation  plan. 


SBA— 20    YEARS   OLD   AND   STILL 
GROWING 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  since  1953, 
when  the  Small  Business  Administration 
was  established  by  a  concerned  Congress, 
the  Agency  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  small  business  com- 
munity alive  and  thriving. 

The  essence  of  the  American  economic 
system  of  free  enterprise  is  open  com- 
petition and  the  establishment  of  SBA  20 
years  ago  by  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion was  due  recognition  of  the  primary 
role  small  business  plays  in  our  economic 
system. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  the  Agency 
has  sought  to  fill  the  major  needs  of  the 
Nation's  more  than  8  million  small  busi- 
nesses. This  j>eriod  has  opened  a  drama- 
tic surge  of  individual  Initiative  in  a 
competitive  atmosphere  where  small 
businesses  is  such  a  dynamic  force  in  our 
economy. 

SBA  has  provided  small  firms  financial 
assistance  through  loans  and  long-term 
equity  financing,  help  in  obtaining  Gov- 
eriunent  prime  and  subcontracts;  and 
management  and  technical  advice  and 
counseling.  The  Agency  also  helps  vic- 
tims of  disasters,  and  in  a  substantial 
way,  broadens  opportunities  for  individ- 
ual imagination,  initiative  and  enter- 
prise. 

The  Agency  places  increased  emphasis 
on  identifying  and  analyzing  small  busi- 
ness problems,  and  has  coordinated  the 
combined  efforts  of  public  and  private 
sectors  to  fulfill  their  needs. 

SBA's  role  continues  to  be  one  of  lead- 
ership in  stimulating  and  coordinating 
all  possible  sources  of  assistance  needed 
to  develop  new  concerns  and  strengthen 
the  competitive  position  of  these  already 
in  existence. 

Although  the  SBA  originally  was  es- 
tablished as  a  temporary  agency  with  a 
2-year  life  span,  the  Congrress  in  1958 
made  it  a  permanent  fixture  in  the  Fed- 
eral establishment.  The  wisdom  of  that 
decision  is  clearly  evident  in  the  Agency's 
record  of  performance  and  in  the  growth 
and  strength  of  small  business. 

I  want  to  recognize  officially  the  SBA's 
20th  anniversay  year  and  to  commend 
its  dedicated  employees  and  Administra- 
tor Tom  Kleppe  through  whose  efforts 
the  small  business  community  is  helped 
to  continue  to  be  such  a  vital  force  in  our 
national  economy. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING  CITIZENS 
IGNORED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  HEW  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Education  of  the 
Spanish-Speaking  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
csms,  catalogs  the  past  failures  of  this 
administration. 

The  report  notes  the  continued  high 
dropout  rate  among  Spanish-speaking 
high  school  students,  while  the  requests 
for  bilingual  education  fimds  have  been 
held  at  a  totally  inadequate  level,  less 
than  the  authorized  level  of  $135  million. 


In  addition,  the  committee,  which  was 
appointed  by  President  Nixon,  states  that 
10  of  the  16  points  in  the  16-point  equal 
employment  plan  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  November  5,  1970,  have 
not  been  implemented.  The  failure  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity 
in  the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  the  leader  in  the  effort  to 
assure  an  equal  employment  opportunity 
to  all  Americans. 

I  believe  the  recommendations  of  the 
advisory  committee  represent  steps  which 
should  have  been  taken  long  ago  and  I 
urge  their  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  its  recom- 
mendations be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  • 

Recommendations  ' 

tv.  summary  of  findings 
\.  The  Committee  has  found  the  following 
situations   to    be    in   demand   of    immediate 
action  for  remediation  or  elimination  as  the 
case  may  be : 

a.  The  drop-out  rate  among  Spanish 
Speaking  high  school  students  Is  among 
the  highest. 

b.  Curriculum  has  not  been  developed 
speclflcally  to  meet  the  needs  of  Spanish 
Speaking  children  to  any  noticeable  de- 
gree in  programs  especlaUy  as  related  to 
early  childhood  development,  counseling  and 
guidance  programs,  psychological  services 
and  guidance  training. 

c.  Not  enough  teachers  have  been  trained 
to  work  with  Spanish  Speaking  children  or 
parents. 

2.  The  Presidents  16  Point  Plan  Is  not 
being  Implemented  Insofar  as  it  is  falling  to 
comply  with  numbers  2,  3.  4,  5,  7.  8.  9,  13, 
14,  15,  which  read: 

"2.  Begin  an  Intensified  drive  to  recruit 
Spanish  surnamed  persons,  particularly  for 
identified  public  contact  positions.  In  areas 
of  heavy  Spanish  SpeeJclng  population,  in- 
cluding the  Southwestern  states  and  In 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  New  York,  and  certain 
other  major  metropolitan  areas.'' 

"3.  Use  specialized  recruitment  teams,  to 
include  Spanish  Speaking  {lersons,  for  col- 
lege recruitment,  particularly  at  colleges 
with  heavy  Spanish  Speaking  enrollments." 

"4.  Begin  work  Immediately  with  OEO, 
DHEW.  HUD,  Labor  to  find  ways  to  enhance 
opportunities  at  all  levels  for  Spanish  sur- 
named Americans  In  programs  dealing  with 
the  Spanish  Speaking  population  as  well  as 
In  other  programs  and  In  key  occupations." 

"5.  Step  up  recruitment  for  Cooperative 
Education  Program  at  colleges  with  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  Spanish  Speaking  students 
to  permit  entry  from  FSEE  registers  without 
necessity  of  written  examination." 

"7.  Hold  an  EEO  conference  of  Federal 
managers  and  equal  opportunity  officials  In 
the  Southwest  designed  to  assure  equal  op- 
portunity for  Spanish  Speaking  Americans." 

"8.  Develop  plans  for  Federal  agencies  un- 
der CSC  area  office  leadership  to  work  with 
high  schools  In  Spanish  Speaking  ar^as  to 
msUce  known  job  opportunities  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  counsel  and  to 
encourage  students  to  stay  in  school." 

"9.  Hire  for  summer  employment  In  Fed- 
eral agencies  high  school  and  college  teach- 
ers from  schools  serving  Spanish  Speaking 
students  to  give  them  understanding  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  they  can  relate 
to  students." 

"13.  Provide  additional  training  programs 
on  EEO  and  personnel  management  for  Fed- 


eral managers  in  areas  of  Spanish  Speaking 
population." 

"14.  With  the  Department  of  Labor,  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  Inter- 
governmental Training  Facility  for  upward 
mobility  and  skills  training  for  Federal,  state, 
and  local  careers  In  the  Southwest,  probably 
In  San  Antonio." 

"15.  Collect  necessary  data  and  broaden 
analysis  of  minority  statistics  to  bring  out 
special  Information  relating  to  employment 
and  upward  mobility  of  Spanish  surnamed 
persons  In  the  Federal  Oovemment." 

3.  The  same  failure  In  appropriately 
designed  courses  of  study  that  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Spanish  Speaking  is  found  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

4.  Insufficient  official  support  and  Inade- 
quate funding  of  programs  In  bilingual 
blcultural  education  as  evidenced  by  re- 
cent reduction  In  the  various  discretionary 
appropriations.  A  recent  letter  to  Senator 
Fannin  of  Arizona  from  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, DHEW,  contained  the  following  para, 
graph  which  substantiates  the  Importance 
of  the  bUlngual  blcultural  programs: 

"Our  view  that  the  Bilingual  Program  bet- 
ter meets  the  needs  of  the  Spanish  Speaking 
rests  in  our  belief  that  non-English  speaking 
children  need  to  be  Instructed  in  their  native 
language  to  Insure  that  concepts  are  learned 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  English  as 
a  second  language  Instruction  to  enable  them 
to  learn  through  that  language  as  well.  Addi- 
tionally, the  utilization  of  both  languages 
as  mediums  of  instruction  provides  the 
children  the  opportunity  to  develop  pride 
in  the  culture  that  each  language  represents, 
thus  creating  a  better  learning  situation. 
Since  the  Bilingual  Program  focuses  on  the 
primary  grades  it  Insures  that  children, 
through  proper  educational  programs,  re- 
main in  school  rather  than  waiting  until 
they  have  dropped-out  and  then  providing 
them  with  a  remedial  program." 

5.  Significant  low  reading  scores  among 
the  Spanish  Speaking  represent  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  academic  achievement  for  these 
children. 

6.  Career  education  and  long  range  plan- 
ning for  further  study  have  fallen  very  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Spanish  Speaking 
In  public  schools.  Inadequate  vocational  and 
academic  counseling  and  planning  have  kept 
Spanish  Speaking  students  uninformed  about 
their  occupational  and  academic  possibilities. 

7.  Many  Spanish  Speaking  high  school 
graduates  are  either  denied  college  entrance 
or  failed  during  their  freshman  year  be- 
cause ^  their  low  academic  standing  due 
to  Inappropriately  designed  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

8.  The  cost  of  a  college  education,  both 
public  and  private,  has  soared  to  an  inaces- 
slble  degree  for  the  majority  of  Spanish 
Speaking  candidates.  Varied  financial  aid 
plans  I.e.,  Federal  Grants,  work  study  and 
loans  are  so  limited  that  too  many  eligible 
students  are  forced  to  drop  out  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

9.  Many  local  school  authorities  are  unin- 
formed about  the  needs  of  bilingual  blcul- 
tural education  In  their  areas  at  all  levels. 

10.  Widely  diverging  practices  In  the  edu- 
cation, accreditation  and  certification  of 
Spanish  Speaking  students  and  profession- 
als who  have  "foreign  degrees",  from  Latin 
American  secondary  schools  and  universities 
demand  the  establishment  of  valid  guidelines 
to  be  followed  by  colleges,  universities  and 
state  departments  of  education.  While  some 
states  and  Institutions  g^nt  credit  at  a 
Master's  degree  level  to  Doctor  of  Education 
degrees  from  Latin  American  universities, 
still  others  require  a  minimum  of  21-24  "con- 
valldatlng"  undergraduate  credits  for  certi- 
fication at  a  bachelor's  degree  level  and  even 
then  do  not  allow  Latin  Doctors  of  Educa- 
tion thus  certified,  to  teach  at  the  university. 
For  Instance,  a  full  master's  degree  program 
of  30-36  credit  hours  Is  required  of  Cuban 
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professionals  In  Florida,  without  any  waiver 
In  consideration  of  number  of  university  de- 
grees or  of  professorships  held  or  experience 
had  In  teaching  at  the  university  level  in 
their  own  country. 

A  case  In  point  also  is  the  so  called  Hardin 
Report.  A  careful  study  of  Dr.  Hardin's  eval- 
uating Cuban  Edux:ation.  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Miami,  which  was  done 
under  a  grant  from  the  USOE  In  the  early 
sixties  seriously  misconstrues  Cuban  univer- 
sity degrees  and  credits.  In  an  effort  to  equate 
them  to  American  college  studies  and  univer- 
sity courses,  and  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  American  college  credit  system,  the  very 
nature  and  content  of  the  courses  is  ignored 
and  the  individual's  rights  are  grossly  denied. 
An  example  of  this  is  Dr.  Hardin's  evaluation 
of  the  Professor  of  Languages  degree  In  which 
only  81  credit  hours  are  recognized  when  In 
fact  all  students  are  required  to  finish  a  total 
of  120  hours  before  being  accepted  as  can- 
didates for  graduation. 

Similar  Instances  of  Improper  evaluation 
and  accreditation  of  foreign  degrees  can  be 
found  in  all  areas. 

Migrant  chUdren  are  not  being  adequately 
served  due  to  insufficient  number  of  programs 
available  In  their  respective  areas.  In  places 
where  programs  existed  they  do  not  last  long 
enough  to  accomplish  their  goal  even  half- 
way. Most  Head  Start  Migrant  programs  last 
only  six  weeks. 

T.  BECOMMENDATION8 

The  right  of  every  child  to  an  equal  edu. 
cation  Is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
However,  the  existence  of  inequitable  school 
facilities  or  a  differentiated  curriculum  poses 
serious  strains  upon  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  under  the  "equal 
protection"  and  the  procedural  "due  pro- 
cess clause";  as  well  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.8.C.  2000d.  2000dl)  The  denial 
of  said  Constitutional  guarantees  is  tant- 
amount to  the  denial  of  Justice.  The  dis- 
criminatory practice  of  administering  with 
design  by  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
public  moneys  a  school  system  that  fails  to 
provide  for  the  full  development  of  the 
Spanish  Speaking  child's  Innate  potential 
because  of  a  different  language  and  culture, 
which  Inevitably  results  In  lower  IQ  tests. 
Is  a  violation  of  the  aforementioned  con- 
stitutional rights  and  privileges.  Hence,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  Americans  submits 
the  following  recommendations  which  cor- 
respond with  findings  previously  listed. 

1.  (a)  That  programs  In  bilingual  blcul- 
tural education  In  both  Spanish  and  English 
be  established  In  every  school  whose  Spanish 
Speaking  membership  Is  20%  or  higher,  of 
Its  total  school  enrollment.  Minimally,  In 
those  schools  where  there  Is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Spanish  Speaking  students  at  any 
level  a  warrant  group  instruction  in  basic 
skills.  Instruction  In  Spanish  Language  Arts 
&  Culture  must  be  provided,  along  with  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language.  Optimally,  a  pro- 
gram In  bilingual  blcultural  education 
should  be  designed  for  both  Spanish  Speak- 
ing children  and  native  English  Speaking 
children  and  include  instruction  In  both 
Spanish  and  English  in  all  curriculum  areas. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  instruc- 
tion In  Spanish  as  a  second  language  to  na- 
tive English  Speaking  children  so  that  they 
may  interact  In  Spanish  with  Spanish  Speak- 
ing peers  as  early  as  posslMe.  It  Is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Committee  that  education  for 
the  Spanish  Speaking  be  designed,  not  only 
to  enable  them  to  move  quickly  and  effici- 
ently Into  the  American  mainstream,  but 
also  to  retain  their  Spanish  language  and 
those  attributes  of  their  hlspanlc  culture 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  cul. 
ture  of  America.  It  is  through  bilingual  bl- 
cultural programs  that  this  goal  Is  best 
achieved,  without  damage  to  the  self-image 
of  the  Spanish  Speaking  child  enrolled  In  an 


American  school.  It  wUl  then  be  possible  to 
eliminate  the  high  drop-out  rate  among 
Spanish  speaking  high  school  students,  to 
meet  the  special  academic  needs  of  all 
Spanish-Speaking  students  and  to  provide 
programs  in  vocational  education,  commu- 
nity participation,  psychological  and  guid- 
ance services  and  curriculum  counseling  that 
will  enable  all  Spanish  Speaking  children  to 
achieve  their  full  potential  within  American 
education  systems. 

(b)  That  an  essential  component  of  any 
program  In  bilingual  blcultural  education 
must  of  necessity  include  the  training  of 
teachers  to  work  with  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish speaking  children  in  both  languages. 

(c)  An  effort  needs  to  be  made  to  encour- 
age local  school  authorities  In  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  Spanish  Speaking  to  explore 
the  actual  needs  of  this  population.  Dissemi- 
nation of  information  pertinent  to  blUngual 
blcultural  education  needs  to  be  more  sys- 
tematically carried  on  by  DHEW. 

2.  That  the  Office  of  Education  enforce  and 
fully  comply  with  the  entire  President's  16 
Point  Program  and  make  available  a  prog- 
ress report  of  all  pertinent  Information  on 
what  Is  being  done  to  employ  more  Spanish 
Speaking. 

3.  According  to  the  President's  concern, 
more  programs  for  the  Spanish  Speaking  that 
utilize  technological  innovation  and  that  lead 
to  career  education  need  to  be  stimulated. 

4.  That  a  study  be  made  on  the  teaching 
of  beginning  reading  to  Spanish  Speaking 
children  so  that  its  findings  may  be  attached 
to  all  guidelines  for  submitting  proposals 
relative  to  educational  programs  designed  for 
such  children  at  the  elementary  level.  The 
advantages  of  beginning  reading  Instruction 
In  Spanish,  with  reinforcement  in  English, 
need  to  be  established  through  experimen- 
tation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  acquisition  of  read- 
ing, especially  of  decoding  skUls,  in  English, 
should  not  depend  on  "Look  and  Say"  or 
"sight"  approaches,  such  as  commonly  used 
by  basal  developmental  reading  series,  com- 
monly used  in  American  Schools.  A  linguistic 
approach  to  reading  based  on  the  alphabetic 
principle  and  sound  symbol  correspondences 
would  do  away  with  the  Interferences  that 
Spanish  Speaking  children  generally  have  to 
cope  with  in  learning  to  read  In  a  language 
(English)  whose  speUlng  system  Is  so  dif- 
ferent from  theirs. 

5.  That  transitional  or  "Zero  Year"  college 
programs  be  provided  to  enable  high  school 
graduates  who  have  academic  deficiencies  to 
cope  with  standard  freshman  courses. 

6.  That  "night"  and  "week-end"  two-year 
mobile  college  programs  be  provided  to  en- 
able migrants  to  work  toward  attaining  a 
college  degree  while  earning  a  living. 

7.  That  financial  aid  programs,  i.e..  The 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program. 
The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program. 
College  Work-Study  Program,  be  substan- 
tially Increased  In  accordance  with  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  a  college  education. 

8.  That  programs  that  waive  "Test  Scores 
and  Grade  Point  Averages"  to  admit  Span- 
ish Speaking  students  to  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools  be  increased.  (The  Univer- 
sities of  Stanford  and  Michigan  have  such 
programs). 

9.  That  a  conscientious  Indepth  compara- 
tive study  of  Latin  American  and  North 
American  educational  systems  be  made  by 
recognized,  well  informed  authorities  In  their 
respective  areas  so  that  "advisory  Interpreta- 
tions or  opinions"  Issued  upon  request  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Studies  may 
be  accurately  based  and  non-damaging  to 
Spanish  Speaking  students  and/or  profes- 
sionals seeking  recognition  of  their  academic 
or  professional  status  in  this  country. 

The  degrading  practice  of  forcing  profes- 
sionals holding  Latin  American  university 
degrees  to  go  through  various  "re-tralnlng 


programs"  that  either  duplicate  already  ac- 
quired experiences  or  provide  "academic" 
content  of  absolutely  no  value  In  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  must  be  made  to  cease 
In  all  sections  of  the  country. 

State  certification  practices  In  regard  to 
graduates  from  Institutlpns  In  Spanish 
Speaking  countries  must  be  made  to  con- 
form to  validly  established  guidelines,  rather 
than  to  the  personal  appraisal  of  state  de- 
partment of  education  officials. 

10.  That  statistics  on  Spanish  Speaking  be 
kept  In  all  programs  and  systematically  dis- 
seminated to  all  school  systems  and  inter- 
ested agencies  and  groups. 

11.  That  Information  regarding  ~~g^nts 
awarded  to  private  companies  for  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  materials  for  Spanish 
Speakers  be  disseminated  to  all  school  sys- 
tems and  Interested  agencies  and  groups. 

12.  That  specific  amounts  of  discretionary 
funds  be  made  available  for  continuance  of 
programs  In  greatest  needs  affecting  the 
Spanish  Speaking. 

13.  That  migrant  children  be  guaranteed 
educational  continuity  specially  In  relation 
to  early  childhood  programs. 

14.  That  the  Advisory  Committee  become 
known  as  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Education  of  the  Spanish  Speaking 
and  as  such,  be  made  a  permanent  Statutory 
Presidential  Conmilttee.  Its  members  should 
become  advisors  to  all  divisions  of  USOE 
concerned  with  the  Education  of  the  Spanish 
Speaking  throughout  the  nation. 


A    TRAGEDY   AT   LOGAN   INTERNA- 
TIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  while  approaching  Logan  Air- 
port's runway.  No.  4,  Delta  Airline  flight 
No.  723  crashed  into  a  retaining  wall. 

The  DC-9  out  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  via 
Manchester,  N.H.,  flipped  over  and  in- 
stantly burst  into  flames.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  fate  of  the  83  passengers  and 
5  crewmembers  is  not  certain.  However, 
reports  from  the  scene  indicate  there  will 
be  few  survivors. 

The  people  of  Boston  are  stimned  by 
this  tragedy.  Our  city  has  been  spared 
similar  tragedies  in  recent  years  and  the 
pain  is  particularly  great.  Our  resources 
are  mobilized  to  do  all  we  can  to  heal 
the  survivors  and  search  for  and  identify 
the  victims  and  help  their  families. 

There  is  no  solace  to  be  found  In  such 
suffering.  The  immense  loss  of  life  is 
staggering  and  grief  spreads  far  across 
the  land. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  we  learn 
what  caused  this  frightful  crash.  Accord- 
ing to  the  flight  recorder,  the  crash  oc- 
curred at  11:09  a.m.  Yet,  so  much  hap- 
pened before  and  after  this  moment.  For 
too  many  the  tragedy  will  long  endure. 

Prom  here  In  Washington  all  we  can 
offer  is  prayer  and  our  determination  to 
do  all  we  can  to  prevent  further  air 
tragedies.  To  those  brave  men  and  women 
at  Logan  Airport  and  in  the  hospitals 
throughout  Boston,  a  word  of  thanks  is 
due  for  a  valiant  and  noble  effort  on  be- 
half of  their  fellow  man. 


COURT  DECIDES  ON  BEHAVIOR 
MODIFICATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  behavior 
modiflcatlon  has  been  coming  to  con- 
gressional attention  more  and  more  often 
both  through  the  news  media  and  in  let- 
ters from  American  citizens,  because  of 
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its  extreme  potential  for  encroachment 
upon  individual  rights.  Certainly  there 
could  be  no  more  offensive  violation  of 
a  person's  privacy  than  a  manipulation 
of  his  relationship  to  the  world  around 
him.  There  could  be  no  greater  abuse  of 
one's  freedom  of  thought  than  to  alter 
the  very  manner  of  his  thinking. 

In  my  statement  to  the  Health  Sub- 
committee during  their  hearings  on  hu- 
man experimentation  in  March  1973,  I 
discussed  the  matter  of  behavior  modi- 
fication in  our  prisons  and  mental  in- 
stitutions. At  that  time,  there  had  been 
no  definitive  court  case  having  to  do  with 
this  practice.  On  July  10. 1973,  the  Wayne 
Coimty  Circuit  Court,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  handed  down  such  a  case.  Since 
John  Doe  against  Department  of  Mental 
Health  for  the  State  of  Michigan  is  the 
first  of  what  is  likely  to  be  a  series  of 
decisions  relating  to  the  alteration  of  be- 
havior and  individual  rights,  it  is  worthy 
of  discussion  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators  and  American 
citizens. 

The  plaintiff  was  committed  to  the 
Ionia  State  Hospital  as  a  "criminal  sexual 
psychopath."  He  had  been  charged  with 
the  murder  and  subsequent  rap*  of  a 
student  nurse  at  the  Kalamazoo  State 
Hospital  while  he  was  confined  there  as 
a  mental  patient.  After  his  arrival  at 
Ionia,  he  agreed  to  participate  in  a  "study 
for  the  treatment  of  uncontrollable  ag- 
gression." The  study  had  been  proposed 
by  Drs.  Ernst  Rodin  and  Jacques  Gottlieb 
of  the  Lafayette  Clinic,  a  facility  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Mental  Health. 
John  Doe  against  Department  of  Men- 
tal Health  turned  on  the  issu«  of  whether 
informed  consent  can  be  given  by  an 
involuntarily  detained  mental  patient  for 
experimental  psychosurgery.  The  court 
first  noted  three  elements  of  informed 
consent:  the  person  must  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  consent,  the  consent  must  be 
knowing,  and  it  must  be  voluntary.  Be- 
cause the  risks  of  experimental  psycho- 
surgery are  so  great,  the  court  decided 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  gain  consent 
from  an  involuntarily  confined  mental 
patient,  for  it  could  not  be  competent, 
know^ing,  and  voluntary. 

The  court  found  that  the  capacity  of 
an  individual  in  the  plaintiff's  situation 
is  reduced  by  his  mental  condition,  the 
deprivation  stemming  from  involvmtary 
confinement,  and  from  the  effects  of  "in- 
stitutionalization." A  knowledgeable  con- 
sent, said  the  court,  is  "literally  impos- 
sible," since  the  facts  surrounding  any 
brain  surgery  are  so  uncertain.  Also,  the 
court  stated  that  the  consent  of  a  mental 
patient  confined  against  his  will  to  ex- 
perimental psychosurgery  cannot  be  vol- 
untary, for  he  lives  in  an  envlrotunent 
that  Is  Inherently  coercive.  His  privileges. 
Indeed,  his  release  from  the  institution 
may  depend  upon  his  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  the  authorities;  he  cannot 
reason  as  an  equal  with  doctors  and  with 
administrators  over  whether  he  should 
undergo  psychosurgery.  The  court  con- 
cluded, then,  that  the  three  basic  ele- 
ments of  informed  consent  could  not  be 
determined  with  sufBcient  certainty  to 
warrant  resort  to  such  an  "Invasive 
procediu-e." 
The  opinion  states  that  since  adequate 


consent  cannot  be  obtained  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  doctor  performing  psy- 
chosurgery on  an  involuntarily  confined 
patient  would  be  liable  to  him  in  a  civil 
action  for  battery.  Piirthermore,  accord- 
ing to  the  court.  State  action  in  such  a 
situation  violates  the  first  and  fourteenth 
amendments  and  is  an  unconstitutional 
invasion  of  privacy. 

The  court  said  that  the  freedom  to 
generate  ideas  is  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  any  freedom  to  express  ideas.  There- 
fore, the  former  freedom  must  be  con- 
stitutionally protected: 

To  allow  an  InvoIuntarUy-detained  mental 
patient  to  consent  to  the  type  ot  psychoevir- 
gery  proposed  In  the  case,  and  permit  the 
State  to  perform  It,  would  be  to  condone 
State  action  In  violation  of  basic  first  amend- 
ment fights  of  such  patients,  because  Im- 
pairing the  power  to  generate  Idects  Inhibits 
the  full  dissemination  of  Ideas. 

The  court  cites  several  cases  as  au- 
thorities for  the  right  of  privacy,  in- 
cluding Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277 
U.S.  438  (1928) ;  Griswold  v.  Connecticut, 
381  U.S.  479  (1962);  Stanley  v.  Georgia. 
395  U.S.  557  (1969);  Rowe  v.  Wade,  41 
L.W.  4213  (1973).  The  court  asserts 
that— 

[Tlhere  is  no  privacy  more  deserving  of 
constitutional  protection  than  that  of  one's 
mind.  Intrusion  Into  one's  Intellect,  when 
one  Is  Involuntarily  detained  and  subject  to 
the  control  of  Institutional  authorltes,  Is  an 
Intrusion  Into  one's  constitutionally-pro- 
tected right  of  privacy. 

Of  course,  the  decision  of  a  Michigan 
county  court  is  not  controlling  precedent 
in  other  jurisdictions.  Even  so,  the  case 
is  the  first  significant  one  having  to  do 
with  experimental  psychosurgery  on  per- 
sons institutionally  confined.  As  such,  the 
court's  analysis  and  conclusions  will  un- 
doubtedly be  given  serious  consideration 
in  subsequent  cases,  regardless  of 
jurisdiction. 

The  court's  reasoning  with  regard  to 
the  consent  issue  applies  not  only  to  in- 
voluntarily confined  mental  patients,  but 
to  all  persons  involuntarily  confined;  in 
particular,  our  Nation's  thousands  of 
prisoners.  In  my  statement  to  the  Health 
Subcommittee  last  March,  I  asked; 

|C|an  an  Inmate  freely  volunteer  for  a 
program  to  alter  his  mind  when  he  Is  in  a 
prison  setting? 

At  least  with  regard  to  experimental 
psychosurgery,  the  Michigan  court  has 
rendered  a  negative  response  to  that 
question. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  my 
plea  for  greater  congressional  oversight 
of  programs  involving  the  alteration  of 
the  human  mind.  The  Constitution  did 
not  withhold  its  guarantees  from  pris- 
oners or  from  the  mentally  ill.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  assure  that  constitutional  free- 
doms are  afforded  to  all  citizens.  Includ- 
ing those  who  are  institutionally 
confined. 


THE  COURTS  SUSTAIN  CONGRESS 
ON  IMPOUNDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
massive  impoundment  of  congressional- 
ly  appropriated  funds  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  as  illegal  today  as  it  was 
in  January  of  1973.  It  is  still  an  item  veto 


today,  as  it  was  in  January  of  1973.  It 
is  still  as  wrong  and  as  much  a  threat 
to  the  congressional  control  over  power 
of  the  purse  today  as  it  was  In  January 
1973.  It  is  still  having  a  devastating 
effect  on  people-oriented  programs  in  the 
cities  and  on  crucial  health  research  in 
cancer  or  lung  diseases. 

Fortimately,  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
parent the  judicial  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  with  the  congres- 
sional view  of  impoundment:  it  Is  Illegal, 
an  overstepping  of  executive  authority] 
and  it  must  be  stopped.  In  case  after 
case,  the  court  has  said  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  You  must  spend 
what  the  Congress  appropriates.  You  do 
not  have  the  right  to  an  item  veto.  You 
do  not  have  power  over  the  purse. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
has  reported  the  latest  court  decision  on 
the  impoundment  question.  It  notes  that 
the  President's  attempt  to  subvert  the 
appropriations  process  suffered  another 
setback  in  the  U.S.  district  courts  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  when  two  judges  ruled 
that  funds  for  school  construction  and 
hospital  maintenance  must  be  released 
for  their  intended  destinations  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  intended  cuts  are  a  blatant  ex- 
ample of  the  politically  motivated,  so- 
cially irresponsible  policies  ujaon  which 
Impoundment  is  based,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  sensible  rulings  by  the  courts 
will  preclude  the  Implementation  of  such 
backward  programs. 

Another  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  concerns  the  withholding  of 
nearly  $1.1  billion  in  fimds  Congress  had 
intended  for  major  health  programs. 
Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee,  which  de- 
tected the  huge  discrepancies  between 
fluids  available  and  fimds  spent  on  var- 
ious health  programs,  expressed  his  out- 
rage at  this  arbitrary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  Staggers  said  in  a 
correspondence  to  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 

I  am  dismayed  that  you  have  felt  it  appro- 
priate to  Impound  the  billion  dollars  your 
letter  describes. 

He  continued : 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  Is  legal,  neces- 
sary, or  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of 
our  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  echo  the  sen- 
timents of  Chairman  Staggers  in  my  op- 
position to  this  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people.  We 
must  continue  to  press  forward  in  our 
efforts  to  stop  the  President  from  defying 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  BZLUON  IN  Hkalth  Funds  Pound 
Unspent  bt  HEW 

( By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr. ) 
Washington,  July  36. — ^During  the  last  year 
the  Nixon  Administration  did  not  spend 
nearly  $l.l-bUIlon  In  funds  Congress  had  in- 
tended for  major  health  programs,  according 
to  figures  obtained  by  the  Hoiue  Commerce 
Committee. 
The  total  withheld  was  more  than  one- 
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fifth  of  the  roughly  MVSQ-bllUon  allotted  to 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  two  largest  health-related  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  discrepancies  between  funds  avaUable 
for  spending  and  funds  spent  were  found  In 
the  mass  of  data  sent  to  Congress  by  the  de- 
partment. 

This  led  to  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Commerce  Committee  chairman,  Repre- 
sentative Harley  O.  Staggers,  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

"I  am  dismayed  that  you  have  felt  it  ap- 
propriate to  Impound  the  billion  doUara  your 
letter  describes,"  Mr.  Staggers  said  in  the 
latest  letter,  which  he  made  pubUc.  "I  am 
not  convinced  that  this  Is  legal,  necessary, 
or  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  our 
nation." 

He  asked  the  Secretary  for  program-by- 
program  justification  for  not  spending  the 
money  that  was  allocated  in  the  continuing 
Congressional  resolution  under  which  the 
department's  spending  was  authorized  dur- 
ing the  1973  fiscal  year. 

The  funds  authorized  by  the  resolution 
were,  in  effect,  appropriations.  They  were 
handled  through  the  resolution  mechanism 
because  of  the  President's  veto  of  the  health 
appropriation  bUl  for  1973. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Staggers.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger defended  the  withholding  of  the  funds 
as  legal,  but  a  spokesman  for  the  Commerce 
Committee  said  there  had  not  yet  been  a 
reply  to  the  request  for  a  program  by  program 
analysis. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  unspent 
funds  showed  that  even  some  of  the 
programs  given  special  public  emphasis  by 
the  President  were  affected.  For  example,  the 
National  Ciancer  Institute  left  $58,895,000  un- 
spent in  a  total  budget  authority  of  $492,- 
206,000 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  left 
spending  level  of  »300  million. 

Most  severely  hit  were  Federal  mental 
health  programs  of  $743,723,000  available. 
$199,209,000  was  unspent. 

The  Administration's  decision  not  to  spend 
such  large  sums  that  had,  in  effect,  been  ap- 
propriated was  criticized  sharply  today  by 
Representative  Paul  O  Rogers,  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Health  and  En- 
vironment subcommittee. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Democrat  of  Florida,  said  the 
Administration  was  not  carrying  out  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  was  thus  distort- 
ing the  constitutional  premise  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

Saying  he  considered  It  a  "very  serious  sit- 
uation." Mr.  Rogers  suggested  it  might  be 
necessary  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject 
and  even  to  call  for  the  resignations  of  offi- 
cials who  refuse  to  carry  out  the  laws  in- 
volved. 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger.  Mr. 
Staggers  said  the  programs  in  question  had 
been  created  to  meet  specific  needs,  such  as 
protection  from  disease,  health  manpower, 
biomedical  research  and  Improved  health 
services  of  many  kinds. 

"Unless  these  needs  In  fact  do  not  exist,  or 
have  been  met.  or  are  being  met  by  alterna- 
tive superior  programs,  then  these  impound- 
ments must  be  considered  a  sad  failure  of 
our  Government's  commitment  to  serve  its 
people,"  the  letter  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  said  there  would  be 
no  comment  untU  Mr.  Weinberger  had  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Stagger's  latest  letter. 


Judge  Oboebs  HEW  Spending 
The  Nixon  administration's  economy  drive, 
which  has  come  mostly  In  the  form  of  at- 
tempts to  Impound  congressionally  author- 
ised funds,  suffered  two  more  setbacks  In 
UB.  District  Court  here  yesterday. 


Judge  Oliver  P.  Oasch  ordered  the  release 
of  about  11,1  million  In  school  construction 
funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maa- 
sachusetts. 

Judge  John  H.  Etatt  granted  an  injunc- 
tion that  prohibits  thWcloslng  of  eight  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals. 

Both  orders  were  directed  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Oasch  found  that  HEW  must  release  funds, 
part  of  $50  million  appropriation  under  Title 
III-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
because  the  law  "requires  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  allot  among  the  states"  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress.  Education 
Commissioner  John  Ottlna  had  allotted  only 
$2  mUUon  of  the  funds. 

The  money  bad  been  reserved  June  29, 
pending  the  judge's  ruling,  so  that  It  would 
not  revert  back  to  the  federal  treasury  the 
next  day,  at  the  end  of  the  1973  fiscal  year. 

Massachusetts  wUl  get  about  $1  mUlion 
and  the  District  about  $100,000. 

Pratt  agreed  with  the  Seafarere  Union, 
which  sought  the  Injunction  against  the  hos- 
pital closings,  that  there  Is  "even  more  rea- 
son today"  to  grant  the  injtinctlon  than  last 
week,  when  he  had  issued  a  temporary  re- 
straining order. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  restated  its 
desire  to  keep  open  the  hospitals,  which  have 
served  merchant  seamen,  American  Indians 
and  government  employers  for  more  than  180 
years.  The  NUon  administration  sought  to 
shut  down  the  facilities  in  favor  of  com- 
parable care  elsewhere. 


THE  TAPES— AND  MR.  COX 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Attorney  General  has  suggested  that  I 
"misunderstand"  the  assurances  con- 
tained in  his  docimient  of  May  21,  1973 
entlOed  "Duties  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  Special  Prosecutor," 

The  record  and  Mr.  Cox's  charter  are 
incapable  of  misunderstanding. 

The  President  has  denied  the  special 
prosecutor  access  to  the  tapes  of  con- 
versations about  the  Watergate  case.  The 
guidelines  given  the  Senate  on  the  Presi- 
dent's express  authority  say  the  special 
prosecutor  shall  have  "full  authority"  for 
"reviewing  all  documentary  evidence 
available  from  any  source,  as  to  which 
he  will  have  full  access." 

Executive  privilege  is  not  applicable. 
That  doctrine  is  rooted  in  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  Separation  of 
powers  is  inapplicable  in  this  instance 
because  the  powers  are  not  separate.  Mr. 
Cox  is  a  member  of  the  executive  branch 
at  the  insistence  of  the  administration. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  judicial 
branch.  Mr.  Cox  is  seeking  judicial  en- 
forcement of  his  subpena,  but  only  be- 
cause the  White  House  has  denied  him 
"access"  to  the  tapes.  Having  forced  Mr. 
Cox  to  seek  a  remedy  in  court,  the  White 
House  cannot  now  assert  that  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  is  applica- 
ble, because  a  court  is  involved. 

If  later,  after  gaining  access  to  "all 
docimientary  evidence,"  Mr.  Cox  deter- 
mined that  certain  evidence  was  relevant 
and  sought  to  introduce  the  evidence  in 
a  criminal  proceeding,  the  President 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  Interpose 
objections  based  on  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  That  question  is  not 
now  before  us,  nor  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
White  House  has  final  authority  to  as- 
sert on  behalf  of  the  executive  branch 
objections  based  on  the  separation  of 


powers.  If  these  questions  did  arise  later, 
they  would  not.  I  believe,  justify  the 
suppression  of  relevant  evidence  in  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

The  President  appears  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  Mr.  Cox  is  not,  after  all  the 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  independent. 
In  his  letter  of  July  23  to  Mr.  Cox, 
Charles  Alan  Wright,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Cox  is 
part  of  the  executive  branch — as  Mr.  Cox 
has  acknowledged : 

Tou  are  subject  to  the  instructions  of  your ' 
superiors,   up   to  and   Including  the   Presi- 
dent, and  can  have  access   to   presidential 
papers  only  as  and  if  the  President  sees  fit 
to  make  them  avaUable  to  you. 

The  President  may  be  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  Mr.  Cox  is  dependent — an  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  branch  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  orders.  That  posi- 
tion would  be  totally  at  variance  with 
the  assurances  of  independence  given 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Richardson  on  the 
President's  behalf. 

In  his  letter  of  May  21  to  me,  express- 
ing his  hope  that  the  guidelines  issued 
on  that  date  would  resolve  "any  remain- 
ing doubts  about  the  impartiality  of  the 
independent  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion," Mr.  Richardson  said : 

Hopefully,  as  you  so  aptly  pointed  out. 
justice  delayed  can  now  proceed  with  dis- 
patch. 

But  Mr.  Cox  has  not  been  permitted 
to  proceed  with  dispatch.  The  President 
is  delaying  the  investigation  by  obstruct- 
ing Mr.  Cox's  access  to  "all  documentary 
evidence  from  any  source."  , 

If  the  President  persists,  the  investi- 
gation will  bog  down  in  a  morass  of 
charges  and  countercharges  and  abstruse 
arguments  over  unreal  issues.  The  in- 
vestigation will  drag  on  and  on  toward 
inconclusive  and  untimely  results,  and 
the  Congress  could  in  time  be  confronted 
with  the  choice  of  either  confessing  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  system,  by  doing 
nothing,  or  of  commencing  impeachment 
proceedings.  My  purpose  in  imploring 
the  President  to  give  Mr.  Cox  access 
to  all  relevant  documentary  evidence, 
Including  the  tapes  of  conversations 
relating  to  the  Watergate  case,  is  to  avoid 
that  choice  of  intolerable  alternatives 
and  get  this  grim  matter  closed  and 
behind  us  as  quickly  as  possible. 


H.R.  8947.  PUBLIC  WORKS 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  8947,  which  appropriates 
funds  for  the  Nation's  needed  public 
works  and  other  undertakings,  including 
the  Tocks  Island  conservation  project, 
on  the  Delaware  River  bordering  our 
Garden  State  of  New  Jersey. 

When  this  matter  was  before  us  last 
year,  I  made  clear  that  my  support  for 
this  authorized  multipurpose  undertak- 
ing, which  undoubtedly  will  benefit  many 
millions  of  people,  was  contingent  upon 
resolution  of  questions  raised  by  CEQ 
concerning  eutrophicatlon  or  pollution 
control  of  Its  waters. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  point  out  this 
matter  is  well  on  its  way  to  resolution, 
following  enactment  of  the  new  Federal 
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Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  October 
18.  1972.  As  explained  by  its  conference 
manager,  this  new  act  authorizes  Fed- 
eral programs  and  EPA  financial  assist- 
ance "to  control  any  potential  water 
quality  or  eutrophication  problems  of  the 
authorized  Tocks  Island  Reservoir." 

PiiTsuant  to  this  new  landmark  law, 
on  May  31,  1973,  all  of  our  four  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  State  Governors  and 
Secretary  Morton  for  the  United  States, 
"after  consultation  with  all  State  and 
Federal  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies" concerned,  unanimously  agreed  in 
their  DRBC  Resolution  73-5  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  "to  afford  adequate — 
water  pollution — protection  of  the 
reservoir." 

I  particularly  point  out  this  resolution 
specifically  includes  the  Governors'  com- 
mitment to  manage  all  agricultural  or 
"nonpoint  sources  of  water  pollution  in 
the  area,  and  drainage  areas  tributary 
thereto,"  in  accordance  with  EPA  policy 
and  regulations  relating  to  erosion  and 
sediment  control,  fertilizer  use,  and  land 
disposal  of  animal  wastes. 

Other  suggestions  made  during  the 
past  year,  to  insure  that  this  project's 
needed  environmental  benefits  to  New 
Jersey  will  be  provided  without  adverse 
side  effects,  have  been  and  should  be  im- 
plemented well  before  Tocks  Island's 
completion  in  the  early  1980's.  For  exam- 
ple, also  last  May  31,  1973,  each  of  our 
four  Delaware  Basin  State  Governors  and 
Secretary  Morton  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  adopted  their  DRBC  reso- 
lution No.  73-6,  reducing  the  plarmed 
level  of  recreation  development  at  Tocks 
Island  Lake  and  its  surrounding  recrea- 
tion area  to  a  maximum  of  4  million  visits 
a  year,  or  42,000  a  day.  In  addition  to  re- 
ducing impact  on  the  project  en\^n- 
ment,  this  also  reduces  its  effect  on  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  proj- 
ect's benefits  is  known;  the  effort  to  min- 
imize or  avoid  its  adverse  environmental 
effects  is  well  underway.  I  extend  my 
statement  in  support  of  H.R.  8947  to  in- 
clude the  following  letter  from  a  former 
Governor  of  our  State  concerning  New 
Jersey's  need  for  the  Tocks  Island  con- 
servation projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  10, 1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pete:  I  understand  the 
House  recently  approved  the  Administra- 
tion's full  appropriation  recommendation 
for  Tocks  Island.  This  Important  matter 
should  then  come  before  'j'qij  ggnn 

You  will  recall  the  need  for  Tocks  Island: 
you  played  an  articulate  role  In  the  demand 
for  Its  authorization,  and  again  for  Its  ac- 
celeration during  and  after  our  drought  dis- 
aster of  the  sixties. 

The  current  State  and  Federal  re-evalua- 
tlons  reaffirming  the  need  for  Tocks  Island 
are  impressive.  That  need  is  long  established. 
It  was  affirmed  in  the  1931  and  1954  Supreme 
Court  Delaware  River  allocation  cases,  for 
example.  The  Report  of  the  Special  Master 
underlying  the  1954  Decree  raising  New 
York's  allocation  emphasized  that  New  Jer- 
sey has  "increased  water  needs  for  substan- 
tial quantities",  tiiat  "New  Jersey  must  ob- 


tain its  additional  supplies  from  the  Dela- 
ware", and  that  New  Jersey  may  do  so  if 
there  are  new  storage  releases  to  the  main- 
stem  to  compensate  for  Its  Increased  with- 
drawals from  the  Delaware. 

This  same  need  was  established  through 
all  of  the  Incodel,  DRBC  and  other  inter- 
state efforts  that  followed — and  most  vividly 
during  the  protracted  Delaware  drought 
crisis  of  the  recent  sixties.  As  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  and  Chairman  of  the  Basin 
States'  emergency  efforts  throughout  that 
crisis  (diirtng  which,  despite  conservation, 
we  were  actually  reduced  to  proposed  tank 
car  water  delivery  for  New  Jersey),  I  assure 
you  no  computer  Is  required  to  prove  the 
need  for  Tocks  Island — to  meet  the  new 
far  greater  water  needs  of  this  and  other 
Delaware  Basin  States. 

That  harrowing  crisis  established  beyond 
question  that  Tocks  Island,  up  on  the  trl- 
State  boundary,  is  required  to  supply  the 
conservation  storage  needed  to  permit  greater 
diversion  of  New  York's  authorized  alloca- 
tion from  the  Basin  above,  as  well  as  aug- 
mented flows  needed  for  Increased  down- 
stream New  Jersey-Pennsylvania  needs  and 
to  hold  the  Delaware's  salt  line  below  Phil- 
adelphia's intakes. 

Governor  CahiU's  study,  and  all  others 
under  the  Northeast  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1965  which  Congress  enacted  to  prevent  rep- 
etition of  that  drought  disaster,  also  affirm 
Tocks  Island's  necessity — as  well  as  Its  en- 
vironmental superiority  over  any  of  Its  al- 
ternatives— to  meet  the  known  human  water 
supply,  flood  protection,  energy  supply,  re- 
creation, and  other  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple dependent  on  the  Delaware. 

The  suggestion  that  all  land  purchased  for 
this  authorized  multipurpose  undertaking 
be  used  only  for  recreation  does  not  seem 
responsive  to  those  known  human  needs.  The 
case  against  that  proposal  was  succinctly 
stated  last  year  by  Secretary  Morton — mak- 
ing clear  that  the  limited  waters  of  this 
great  Interstate  stream  must  be  vised  for  all 
public  purposes,  Including  recreation.  That 
proposal  also  Ignored  the  fact  that  the 
needed  development  it  would  destroy  is  the 
foundation  of  a  well-considered  plan  for 
forever  preserving  the  Delaware's  entire 
upper  75  miles  as  a  wild  and  free-flowing 
scenic  recreation  River,  conserving  its  sea- 
sonal high  flows  in  Tocks  Lake  for  malnstem 
flood  control,  water  supply,  energy  supply  and 
recreation,  preserving  the  75  square  mile 
region  around  it  as  a  national  recreation 
area,  and  supplying  sustained  Lake  releases 
needed  to  improve  the  low-flows  and  water 
quality  of  the  malnstem's  remaining  165 
free-flowing  miles  and  Delaware  Bay. 

The  adjustments  suggested  to  assure  Tocks 
Island  serves  New  Jersey's  needs  without 
adverse  side  effects  are  under  way  and  wlU 
be  Implemented  well  before  Its  completion. 
The  new  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  last  October  contains  special  provi- 
sions and  financial  assistance  to  assvire  Its 
water  pollution  control,  the  Delaware  Basin 
State  Governors  have  now  unanimously 
agreed  to  provide  such  before  Tocks'  comple- 
tion, and  Its  recreation  level  Is  now  reduced 
to  42,000  dally  visitors  (21,000  New  Jersey) 
to  minimize  highway  Impact. 

New  Jersey's  water  supply,  energy  and 
other  environmental  needs  for  Tocks  Island 
are  established  beyond  question,  and  are 
mounting.  Its  Federal  carrying  costs  are 
mounting.  I  thus  urge  your  full  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  Important  Dela- 
ware Basin  Project  matter  when  It  comes  be- 
fore you. 
Warm  personal  regards.  » 

Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Hughes. 


TIME  FOR  A  NEW  CUBA  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared   recently   in   the   Washington 


Post  an  uncommonly  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  article  on  the  all  but  forgot- 
ten subject  of  Cuba  by  Congressman 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.  of  Ohio.  Repre- 
sentative Whalen  develops  the  thesis 
that  our  Cuban  policy  remains  "one  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  our  cold  war  posture." 
Latin  American  leaders,  he  points  out, 
"no  longer  take  seriously  our  anti-Cuban 
exhortations,"  because,  in  their  judg- 
ment, "If  the  United  States  can  switch 
on  China,  they  can  switch  on  Cuba." 
Calling  for  a  United  States-Cuban 
detente.  Representative  Whalen  cites 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  in  the 
entire  hemisphere.  Eliminating  the  Cu- 
ban issue,  he  points  out,  would  "enable 
the  OAS  to  focus  attention  in  more  ur- 
gent priorities  such  as  trade,  economic 
development  and  regional  integration." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Congressman  Whalen's  ex- 
cellent article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiBiE  pom  A  New  Cuba  Pouct 
(By  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.) 

The  recent  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  and 
the  less  visible  OAS  meetings  now  being 
held  In  Lima.  Peru,  raise  logical  questions 
about  our  Cuban  policy,  one  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  our  cold  war  posture.  Although 
a  low  priority  on  the  agenda.  Cuba  un- 
doubtedly was  discussed  by  President  Nixon 
and  General  SecreUry  Brezhnev.  In  the 
Lima  sessions  delegates  are  considering 
"proposals  to  revamp  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
system."  Within  this  change.  Peruvian  or 
Chilean  representatives  undoubtedly  will  of- 
fer a  resolution  permitting  OAS  member 
states  to  resume  relations  with  Cuba  (a  sim- 
ilar motion,  offered  by  Peru  in  1972.  lost  by 
a  7-13-2  margin).  At  both  cf  these  forums 
of  private  and  public  diplomacy  one  can 
vUuallze  the  discomfort  of  the  United  States 
spokesmen  In  attempting  to  Justify  a  Cuban 
policy  which  Is  clearly  outdated  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  International  detente  which 
the  President,  himself,  has  so  effectively 
fostered. 

Although  Brezhnev  may  not  have  pressed 
the  Cuban  issue  with  the  President,  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians  are  In- 
terested In  a  U.S. -Cuban  rapprochement. 
ThU  Is  strongly  suggested  by  recent  au- 
thoritative articles  In  the  Soviet  official 
press.  These  news  reports  stem,  perhaps, 
from  Russian  frustration  with  the  limited 
returns  on  their  $1.5  mUllon  per  day  Invest- 
ment la  Cuba.  Or  perhaps  they  reflect  a 
growing  disenchantment  with  Castro.  Re- 
gardless of  the  Soviet's  view  of  Cuba,  one 
thing  Is  clear:  a  reduction  of  the  Soviet  mUl- 
tary  presence  on  that  Island  Is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  nations.  Further, 
a  triangular  U.S. -Cuba-Soviet  dialogue  could 
lead  to  positive  negotiations  on  this  issue. 

At  the  Lima  meeting,  an  extremely  close 
tally  on  the  Cuban  Issue  Is  likely.  Panama 
and  Venezuela  hold  the  key  to  the  vote  out- 
come. Although  both  of  these  countries  have 
given  strong  Indications  that  they  plan  to 
normalize  relations  with  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment, whether  they  will  do  so  In  the  con- 
text of  the  OAS  Is  uncertain.  Argentina  Is 
the  latest  entrant  to  the  fold  of  those  na- 
tions which  have  reestablished  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,  Joining  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chile,  Guyana,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

This  crumbling  of  the  1964  OAS  ban,  when 
member  countries  collectively  severed  com- 
mercial and  diplomatic  ties  with  Cuba,  is 
unmistakable  and  Irreversible.  Cuba's  sub- 
versive activities  have  lessened  perceptibly  in 
the  hemisphere  since  Che  Guevera's  unsuc- 
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cessful  1967  efforts  In  BoUvU.  Thus,  In  the 
eyes  of  most  Latin  governments.  Cuba  no 
longer  poses  a  serious  threat  to  their  exist- 
ence. Furthermore,  whUe  there  are  those  In 
the  United  States  who  minimize  the  "analogy 
of  the  Nixon  approach  to  Peking,"  this  ra- 
tionale for  a  possible  Washington  policy  shift 
Is  not  lost  on  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  As 
one  of  our  diplomats  recently  noted,  most 
Latin  ministers  and  presidents  say  to  them- 
selves: "If  the  United  States  can  switch  on 
China,  they  can  switch  on  Cuba."  These  Latm 
officials,  therefore,  no  longer  take  seriously 
our  anti-Cuban  exhortations.  Moreover,  they 
have  no  desire  to  be  embarrassed  as  were  the 
Japanese  with  our  China  shock. 

How  long  will  It  take  for  us  to  realize  that 
our  Cuban  policy  U  nonproductive?  My  dis- 
cussions with  certain  administration  repre- 
sentatives lead  me  to  believe  that  they  are 
told  not  to  think  about  a  change  in  our  Cu- 
ban doctrine.  Rather,  they  apparently  are 
being  encouraged  by  their  superiors  to  search 
for  other  dubious  reasons  to  support  our 
present  hardline.  The  traditional  Justlflca- 
tlona  for  preserving  activities,  the  Soviet  mU- 
Itary  presence,  our  present  stance — Cuba's 
subversive  and  the  "obligations"  of  the  OAS 
ban — obviously  are  weakening  in  substance 
and  are  being  de-emphaslzed  by  high  officials. 
The  charge  that  Castro  Is  not  Interested  in 
Improving  relations  (In  contrast  to  Mao 
Tse-tung's  and  Chou  En  Lai's  receptive  at- 
titudes when  we  opened  relations  with 
China)  now  Is  used  increasingly  to  justify 
our  mtranslgence. 

Fidel  Castro's  May  1  speech  did  exude  hos- 
tility to  the  United  SUtcs.  Yet  his  talk  con- 
tained some  Interesting  new  twists.  Castro 
Indicated  that:  (1)  Cuba  is  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  any  Latin  American  nation,  not 
Just  socialist  countries:  (2)  Cuba  would  con- 
sider Joining  a  regional  organization  whose 
membership  did  not  Include  the  United 
SUtes;  and  (3)  Ouantanamo  Is  not  the 
"main  thing."  While  one  must  admit  that 
Castro's  predlctabUlty  Is  suspect.  United 
States'  officialdom,  to  avoid  possible  future 
embarrassment,  should  not  Ignore  his  latest 
comments. 

Why  are  we  so  Inflexible  In  terms  of  our 
Cuban  policy?  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  President  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
Cuba  matter.  Some  claim  that  the  Presidents 
unfavorable  Impression  of  Castro,  stemming 
from  his  1959  private  conference  with  the 
Cuban  leader  at  the  U.N.  stUl  lingers.  Others 
maintain  that  the  President  Is  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  his  Cuban -American  neighbors 
m  Florida.  Still  another  version  has  it  that 
the  President  does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
savage  treatment  accorded  him  In  the  Cuban 
press.  Whatever  the  reason,  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  President  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  nagging  Issue. 

The  most  Important  reason  for  Improving 
relations  with  Cuba  lies  in  the  unity  of  the 
mter-Amerlca  system.  A  more  relaxed  polit- 
ical atmosphere  and  Improved  hemispheric 
relations  most  assuredly  will  occur  If  a  U.S  - 
Cuban  detente  Is  reached. 

The  Cuban  Issue  has  divided  OAS  member 
nations  in  recent  years.  Its  discussion  has 
dOTtJinated  miich  of  this  organization's  de- 
liberations, thereby  severely  limiting  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Deflance  of  the  OAS  ban  by  other 
Latin  countries  will  further  exacerbate  hem- 
ispheric relations,  accelerate  the  erosion  of 
the  OAS,  and  embarrass  the  United  States 
and  those  nations  which  adhere  to  our  in- 
tractable position.  Thus,  removal  of  this 
cancer  is  Imperative. 

Eliminating  the  Cuban  Issue  not  only  will 
reduce  tension  among  American  states  but 
wiu  permit  re-dlrectlon  of  hemispheric  pol- 
icy. It  will  enable  the  OAS  to  focus  atten- 
tion In  more  urgent  priorities  such  as  trade 
economic  development  and  regional  integra- 
tion. A  significant  contribution  toward  the 
milzatlon  of  these  objectives  will  occur  If 
the  United   States   conforms   Its   Cuban   at- 
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tltudes  to  our  new,  pragmatic  approach  to 
Chma  and  Russia. 


A  NEED  FOR  A  SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
THAW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  an  editorial  In  ,yesterday's  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  supporting  Senate  Res- 
olution 149. 

The  Tribune  makes  an  excellent  point: 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  President  to  end 
the  diplomatic  cold  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden.  The  time  has 
come  to  welcome  a  Swedish  Ambassador 
in  Washington  and  to  send  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Stockholm. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished by  continuing  our  present  policy 
which  is  rooted  in  resentment  and  hos- 
tility. The  United  States  and  Sweden  can 
only  drift  further  apart.  We  need  dia- 
log, but  we  have  diplomatic  isolation 
which  takes  us  further  away  from  the 
exchange  which  solves  problems  between 
nations.  As  the  Tribune  ably  argues,  our 
relations  with  Sweden  at  least  deserve  to 
be  on  the  same  level  as  those  we  have 
established  with  other  governments 
which  have  been  extremely  vocal  in  their 
criticism  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Need  tor  a  Swedish-American  Thaw 
President  Nlxon  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  bold  foreign-policy  Initiative 
offered  to  him  recently  by  his  one-time  rival 
for  the  presidency.  "The  time  has  come  to 
normalize  our  relations  with  Sweden,"  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey  said  last  week.  We  agree. 
So  would  most  Sweden-watchers,  who  think 
the  time  for  contaming  Sweden  has  passed. 
His  long  record  of  opposition  to  alien 
Ideologies  gives  Mr.  Nlxon  the  chance  to 
mend  the  breach  without  risk  of  being  called 
soft  on  socialism.  We  recognize  that  the 
administration  has  been  rankled  by  Swedish 
criticism  of  American  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china, but  we  hope  the  President  remembers 
that  such  criticism  has  also  come  from  some 
of  his  friends  abroad— Leonid  Brezhnev,  for 
example,  and  Chou  En-lal. 

Diplomatic  obstacles  Impede  normaliza- 
tion. The  United  States  has  had  no  ambas- 
sador l;i  Stockholm  since  last  August; 
Sweden  recalled  Its  ambassador  from  Wash- 
ington last  January.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, a  covert  visit  by  Henry  Kissinger 
to  Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme  might  be  a 
first  step  m  reopening  top-level  communica- 
tions. Later,  there  could  even  be  a  Stock- 
holm summit.  It  Is  not  beyond  reason  to 
suggest  that  Americans  might  one  day  see 
and  hear,  by  satellite  relayed  television,  the 
Star  Spanglel  Banner  being  played  in  Stock- 
holm's Kungs-tradgnrden  near  the  royal 
palace. 

Humphrey  describes  the  administration's 
actions  as  "Infantile  petulance."  That  may 
be  a  bit  strong,  but  surely  It  U  time  to  drop 
the  pretense  that  the  Scandinavian  middle 
kingdom  dees  not  exist. 


GENOCIDE:    THE    IMPORTANCE   OP 
INTENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  article 
n  of  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 


CrimV  of  Genocide  explicitly  states  which 
acts  constitute  genocide: 

In  the\^resent  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
Intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  brmg  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  In  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

There  1ms  been  some  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  certain  terms,  that  is, 
"in  whole  or  in  part."  "group,"  and 
"mental  harm."  So  that. there  would  be 
no  misconceptions  in  this  regard,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  two  understandings  be 
added  to  this  article.  These  read: 

(1)  That  the  VS.  Government  under- 
stands and  construes  the  words  "Intent  to 
destroy.  In  whole  or  \n  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  as  such" 
appearmg  in  article  n  to  mean  the  Intent 
to  destroy  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious group  by  the  acts  specified  In  article 
n  In  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  a  substantial 
part  of  the  group  concerned. 

(2)  That  the  U.S.  Government  understands 
and  construes  the  words  "mental  harm"  ap- 
pearing In  article  11(b)  to  mean  permanent 
impairment  of  mental  faculties. 

Thus  It  is  seen  that  perhaps  the  most 
critical  element  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  act  is  genocidal  is 
intent.  As  the  committee  stated : 

Basic  to  any  charge  of  genocide  must  be 
the  Intent  to  destroy  an  entire  group  because 
of  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  certain— group.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  affect  a  substantial  part 
of  the  group. 

This  means,  then,  that  the  controver- 
sial school  busing  and  birth  control 
clinics  would  not  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  since 
the  key  element  of  Intent  is  lacking. 

Because  it  is  crucial  that  intent  be 
present  in  order  to  punish  someone  for 
the  crime  of  genocide,  It  is  clear  that 
ratification  of  this  treaty  will  not  result 
in  a  rash  of  charges  of  genocide.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  now. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  discussion  this  morning  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  has  been  invited  to 
appear  before  the  committee  in  public 
session  on  Thursday,  August  2,  to  dis- 
cuss the  Cambodian  situation.  Recent 
news  reports  from  Phnom  Penh  indicate 
a  continuing  deterioration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Lon  Nol  government  despite 
intensive  U.S.  air  action  and  the  reported 
introduction  of  U.S.  advisers.  The  advent 
of  a  possible  crisis  in  Cambodia  suggests 
the  desirability  of  a  clear  statement  and 
an  open  discussion  of  the  administra- 
tion's intentions  with  regard  to  the 
American  role  in  Cambodia  in  the  days 
immediately  ahead. 

The    committee's    experience    in    its 
dealings  with  the  adniinistration  over 
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Cambodia  has  been  an  extremely  unfor- 
tunate one.  Both  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  repeatedly  been 
misled  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion's actions  and  intentions  in  that 
country. 

In  early  April  1970  the  Secretary  of 
State  described  to  the  committee  efforts 
which  he  said  the  administration  had 
taken  to  Insure  respect  for  Cambodia's 
neutrality.  With  regard  to  past  U.S. 
actions  he  gave  the  committee  his 
complete  assurance  that  the  United 
States'  "hands  are  clean  and  that  its 
heart  is  p\u-e."  He  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  no  Intention  of  widen- 
ing the  war  and  that  our  best  policy  was 
to  avoid  any  action  which  would  appear 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Cambodia. 
Unknown  to  the  committee  or  the  public 
at  the  time  the  Secretary  spoke  was  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  B-52's  had 
bombed  Cambodia  during  the  preceding 
13  months.  The  Secretary  of  State,  as  it 
now  appears,  was  a  party  to  that 
decision. 

On  April  27,  1970,  as  indications  of 
possible  U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia 
became  stronger,  the  Secretary  again 
appeared  before  the  committee. 

In  response  to  almost  unanimous 
counsel  of  the  committee  that  the  United 
States  avoid  any  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia the  Secretary  assured  us  that  he 
and  the  President  shared  our  desire  to 
avoid  a  possible  repetition  of  oiu"  ex- 
perience in  South  Vietnam.  With  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  U.S.  combat  or 
support  activities  in  Cambodia  the  Sec- 
retary promised  that  he  would  try  to 
consult  with  the  Congress  before  any 
action  was  taken.  Three  days  after  these 
statements  were  made  massive  U.S.  air 
and  ground  forces  moved  against  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  announcing  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia to  the  American  people  on  April  30, 
1970,  the  President  had  this  to  say: 

For  5  years,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
South  Vietnam  has  moved  against  these 
enemy  sanctuaries  because  we  did  not  wish 
to  violate  the  territory  of  a  neutral  nation. 
Even  after  the  Vietnamese  Communists  be- 
gan to  expand  these  sanctuaries  4  weeks  ago, 
we  counseled  patience  to  our  South  Viet- 
namese allies  and  lmp)osed  restraints  on  our 
own  commanders. 

This  statement  must  also  be  reevalu- 
ated in  the  light  of  our  recently  acquired 
knowledge  that  between  March  1969  and 
April  30, 1970,  American  B-52's  had  flown 
3,630  missions  and  dropped  100,000  tons 
of  bombs  on  Cambodia.  We  also  now 
know  that  during  the  period  to  which 
the  President  referred  we  had  also  regu- 
larly sent  Special  Forces  teams  into 
Cambodia  supported  by  fighter  bombers. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
induces  the  committee  at  this  critical 
juncture  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  to 
make  clear  the  administration's  inten- 
tions. The  negotiations  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taking  place  now  turn 
out  to  be  nonexistent.  The  bombing 
which  was  claimed  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a  cease-fire,  now  appears 
to  be  ineffective  even  in  maintaining  a 
minimal  defensive  effort. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
accept  our  invitation  and  that  he  will 


be  able  to  assiu-e  us  that  the  laws  which 
the  President  has  signed  will  be  respected 
and  that  the  American  military  role  in 
Cambodia  will  at  long  last  be  terminated, 
not  later  than  August  15,  1973. 


THE  COURTS  AND  SPEEDY  TRIAL — 
OUT   TO  LUNCH 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  strikingly  underlines  the  speedy 
trial  dilemma  facing  the  criminal  courts 
in  this  country.  The  article,  based  on 
studies  by  the  Economic  Development 
Coimcil  and  the  Judicial  Data  Processing 
OCace  of  the  city  of  New  York,  provides 
a  statistical  analysis  of  the  amount  of 
time  that  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
justices  handling  criminal  cases  in  New 
York  City  actually  spend  on  the  bench 
each  working  day.  Among  other  interest- 
ing statistics,  the  study  by  the  Economic 
Council  notes  that  the  justices  sitting 
in  Manhattan  spend  an  average  of  3 
hours  and  21  minutes  per  day  on  the 
bench.  This  amounts  to  approximately 
52  percent  of  their  nominal  working  day. 
The  Judicial  Data  Processing  Center  sur- 
vey cited  in  the  Times  article  found  that 
State  supreme  court  justices  in  Queens 
and  the  Bronx  spend  an  average  of  17.1 
percent  of  the  covut  day  in  recess  and 
24.2  percent  of  the  court  day  in  recess 
and  24.2  percent  at  limch. 

While  I,  as  a  former  jurist,  can  view 
the  statistics  generated  by  these  studies 
with  the  benefit  of  an  understanding  and 
sympathetic  eye,  it  nevertheless  appears 
to  me  that  the  trial  delays  and  under- 
utilizatlon  of  court  facilities  noted  in 
these  surveys  go  somewhat  beyond  that 
which  can  be  characterized  as  normal  or 
acceptable.  The  Economic  Coimcil  re- 
port cited  several  factors  which  appar- 
ently played  a  major  role  in  causing  court 
delays. 

Late  court  reporters,  delays  In  fetching 
prisoners.  late  prisoner  deUverles,  absence  of 
tardy  attorneys,  late  Jurors  In  pending  trials, 
a  missing  Interpreter  or  sometimes  the  late 
arrival  of  the  judges  themselves,  often  cause 
a  part  to  be  shut  down. 

Many  of  these  staff  problems  could  be  al- 
leviated by  better  supervision  and  where  out- 
side parties  or  agencies  are  at  fault,  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  sanctions  and 
policies  designed  to  Insiire  proper  function 
of  the  co\irt. 

When  any  delay  occ\irred  and  the  judge 
left  the  bench  there  was  frequently  a  pro- 
gressive breakdown  until  the  part  shut  down 
for  the  day.  When  a  part  cloeed  at  any  time 
In  the  afternoon,  the  court  staff  usuaUy  dis- 
appeared. We  could  not  determine  their 
location  or  bow  they  might  be  reassembled  If 
new  work  were  to  be  found. 

In  summary,  the  Economic  Council 
study  ascribes  the  delays  noted  in  its 
survey  to — 

The  faUure  of  the  Judiciary  to  schedule 
Its  work  load  properly  and  to  discipline  law- 
yers and  other  court  personnel  who  were 
absent  or  tardy. 

The  problems  of  court  delay  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  City 
are  similar  to  those  being  experienced  in 
the  Federal  courts.  I  have  proposed  a 
solution  to  court  delay  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  S.  754,  the  speedy  trial  bill. 
The  Economic  Council  calls  for  ssmctions 
and  policies  to  insure  proper  function  of 


the  court.  S.  754  includes  such  sanctions 
and  policies.  The  bill  requires  automatic 
dismissal  with  prejudice  of  any  case 
which  is  not  brought  to  trial  within  its 
mandatory  time  limits.  This  sanction 
should  effectively  curtail  the  extensive 
pretrial  delays  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  Federal  court  system.  "Rie  dis- 
missal sanction  provides  a  selfish  mo- 
tive for  the  criminal  defendant  to  seek  a 
speedy  trial  and  provides  a  harsh  penalty 
for  any  unjustifiable  delay  by  the  prose- 
cution or  the  courts  in  bringing  a  case  to 
trial.  S.  754  also  provides  that  each  Fed- 
eral court  district  prepare  a  plan  detail- 
ing its  requirements  for  additional  staff 
and  resources  which  will  be  needed  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  commence- 
ment of  trial  within  60  days  of  arrest. 
Faced  with  a  stiff  dismissal  sanction  and 
the  availability  of  sufiBcient  administra- 
tive assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  754,  Federal  judges  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  allow  the  tjrpe  of  activities  which 
frustrate  speedy  justice  in  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  City. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  has  relied 
on  the  FWeral  courts  to  put  their  own 
house  in  order.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
the  hoped-for  improvements  have  not 
been  forthcoming.  What  is  now  neces- 
sary is  a  national  statement  of  policy 
that  the  Congress  wiU  no  longer  tol- 
erate business  as  usual  in  Federal  crim- 
inal trials.  Only  strong  legislation  such 
as  S.  754  will  provide  the  momentum  and 
the  pressure  to  achieve  speedier  trials 
and  Insure  that  we  never  have  to  read 
an  article  that  says  that  Federal  district 
judges  spend  almost  a  quarter  of  their 
working  days  at  lunch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  swticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judges  Fottnd  on  Bench  Only  52  Pebcknt 

or   DAT 

(By  David  Bumham) 

During  a  sample  week,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  justices  handling  criminal  cases  In 
Manhattan  were  on  the  bench  an  average 
of  3  hours  and  21  minutes  a  day,  or  52  per 
cent  of  their  nominal  working  time,  a  study 
by  the  Economic  Development  CouncU  has 
found. 

The'  study  by  a  task  force  of  management 
specialists  concluded  that  the  two  major 
causes  of  what  Is  called  the  "substantial 
under-utlllzatlon"  of  the  courts  was  the 
faUure  of  the  Judiciary  to  schedule  Its  work 
load  properly  and  to  discipline  lawyers  and 
other  court  personnel  who  were  absent  or 
tardy. 

23    MUruTEB   SHORTEB 

Although  other  sections  of  the  councU's 
examination  of  State  Supreme  Court  were 
released  last  summer  by  Presiding  Justices 
Harold  A.  Stevens  and  Samuel  Rabin,  the 
highly  critical  reports  concerning  the  han- 
dling of  criminal  cases  In  Manhattan  never 
were  publicly  distributed. 

The  court-utlllzatlon  study,  dated  Nov.  28. 
1972,  and  a  brief  follow-up  study  dated  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  were  done  without  cost  for 
the  courts  by  a  team  of  eight  management 
and  system  specialists  working  full  time. 

Ptor  the  first  study  the  task  force  mon- 
itored 10  Manhatun  courtrooms  from  Feb. 
28  to  March  24  last  year,  when  it  found  that 
the  average  on-the-bench  time  was  3  hours 
and  44  minutes.  During  the  follow-up  study, 
which  covered  the  week  of  last  Dec.  11-16. 
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ln?i  ^rmfni'.^r*"  ^^'  declined  to  3  hours  The  report  on  the  on  bench   activity  of  more  than  a  retirement  program.  It  Is  the 

and  21  minutes.  the  Manhattan  judges  became  avaUable  at  largest  life  insurance  proer^    the  lw«^ 

The   general   rul«   of   the   Judicial   Con-  a  time  when  the  courts'  performance   has  dlsfbUlty    Insurant    p^SST'  the    St 

ference,  the  umbrella  organization  of  state  been  criticized  by  several  officials.  Including  health   Uisurance   proS^  m   well   «   toe 

courts  say  the  courts  In  the  state  shall  open  Mayor  Lindsay,  former  Police  Commissioner  largest  retirement  ^r^   m  The   MtlSi 

"not   later   than    10   A.M."    and    close   "not  Patrick  V.  Murphy  and  Paul  J.  Curran.  the  ThHace  value  of  the  me^uranc^  to  f wSi 

'•^"n'w*,"  ^^•**•  ♦r**  ^^^^  '^'^^7  ^"°''  '°""'''"  cba»™a^  of  the  State  Commission  under  the  socL  security  pWj^^  Spro^ 

"shaU  total  not  less  than  six  hours."  of  Investigation  who  earlier  thU  week  be-  Imately  equal  to^l  the  pVllLte^  Ufe  iSI^- 

who  administered  the  courts  during  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  4.  However  only  about  one-half  of  all  «,n 
period  covered  by  the  councU  study,  said  the  The  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coordlnat-  tHby^lJ^p^^Jnle^^tp^L^^  ^I 
report  was  "fun  of  half  truths."  partly  be-  ing  CouncU  said  In  its  annual  report  three  rently  for  ca^h  retirement  ^^t^A^ut^O 
♦*?J"1f  iv  y^  "tK  '""r  °i  what  goes  on  in  weeks  ago  that  the  backlog  of  felony  cases  percent  of  The  ^t  of  cash  Sn^fite  unde? 
the  back  room  or  the  chambers."  He  also  com-  m  the  State  Supreme  Court  meant  that  "Its  the  Social  Secur^  progr^  iTfor  sur^lvore 
p  alned  that  the  management  speclalUts  who  ablUty  to  deter  crime  Is  negated."  and  dlsabUlty  tnsuran^^eflts  ^""'"'°" 
dd  the  study  at  the  request  of  Judge  Another  problem  Is  the  large  number  of  5.  P^ertydu^toth?  death  of  the  bread- 
la^'' Division '^^s^t^  Si^tmenf  *  ^^^I'r  r."^"^"  P''"°'"  ''^^'^'^^  ''""'  ''^  J*"  ^'^^^"^  ^'^^^  '°  the  f^Uy  h^t^^en  v^tu^ly^^Ttol 
liJ^ed^me"'  Department.  never  they  cannot  meet  baU  requirements.  Though  Inated  In  the  United  States.  Whereas  this  was 
MViu-.  T  M^  o,.  «-  ,^  c  ^'^^^  *™  "^'^y  different  reasons  for  pre-trial  a  major  cause  of  poverty  some  60  to  75  vears 
H.i!!l  ^"/"h^,  ^^^T  """l  H?'*^**  ^**'."'  dete'^tlon.  there  were  1.310  defendante  await-  ago,  it  has  been  vSl^^ftalnaJd  ^^ 
Sr^t  d.n«??^ent~*.n,nAI*'*  "'"^in'" /"  '"«  ""P'""*  *=°""  ^'^^^'^^  ''^  Manhattan  as  cfuse  of  povert^  T^fS  ^cur?^J  p^^^ 

r]^m,SrnfSt,^™^«           *  '^^^'^   ^°'  °'   '^"   '**'   ^*«"'   ^   ^"y-   »°«*   ^  **>•   »",  was  one  i^a  number  of  f^toTs  which  h^l^ 

comment  about  the  report.  Department  of  Correction.  to  achieve  this  result       "*^"*'"  wnicn  neipea 

Discussing  the  major  causes  of  the  "down  rt^^IVzZ.!^!  .♦ 

time"  of  the  courts,  the  councU  report  said  ^^— _  nf  o  J.o?  .             Security  program  Is  a  form, 

that  with  the  exception  of  the  decemral^d  °JJ1l'^  Insurance   It  Is  different  from  prl- 

narcotic  parts,  "there  appeared  to  be  no  pTo  WILBUR    COHEN'S    PROPOSALS    TO  ^^^ 'TI^h^"^ '.Vk  M°:™  °i  ^''^'''^^^ 

cedures  for  transferring  work  or  obtaining  IMPROVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ««  ^e  ^^V,„h  ?r^^  ^?  J?'^*"^' 

additional  cases  when  a.  fiillv  KtniTert  r.»rt  waa  maae  mto  a  fund   from  which   benefits 

:^  i^TdbyT^ror  :.^m'to^^^to  T^  x,^;.^^y^^'  ^^-  president,  former  ?^P»»?J^«  ^^  security  program  u  a 

afternoon  for  lack  of  cases."  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre-  l°J^  °'  P^"?  insurance  which  provides  a 

The  report  said  the  Uck  of  procedures  to  tary  WUbur  Cohen  has  been  a  longtime  f^f  ?t^„Kt''/°^''V°,"  "*  *  "'''"'^eiy  low 

coordinate  the  courts  was  aggravated  "by  friend  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  w^,  J^®  J„f^»\,!f.  ^*fi  ^""^'y  benefits  is 

poor   staff   support   both   from   within   and  on  Aging.                                       committee  >^K«^ly^e«'orceable  in  the  (»^ 

outside  the  court "  ulT^rt  *v,_  «     »      i*              ..       ^^     ^   ^  contractual  provisions  of  private  Insurance. 

outside  the  court.                    He  was  the  first  witness  when  the  Sub-  7.  The  cash  benefits  paid  under  the  Social 

SEVEaAi.  FAC?roBs  CTTED  commlttee  on  Aging — predecessor  to  the  Security   program   take   Into   account   both 

"Late  court  reporters,  delays  In  fetching  present  Committee  on  Aging — began  its  equity  and  adequacy.  The  marriage  or  bal- 

prlsoners.  late  prisoner  deliveries,  absence  of  hearings  in  1959.  anclng  of  these  two  conflicting  goals  is  part 

Urdy  attorneys,  late  Jurors  In  pending  trials.  Since  then,  Mr.  Cohen  has  given  in-  °'  *h®  genius   which   the  Congress  has  in- 

a  missing  interpreter  or  sometimes  the  late  valuable    assistance    on    several    Imnor  corporated  In  the  program.  If  one  factor  were 

arrival  of  the  Judges  themselves,  often  cause  ^a^t  Droiects  Includln-  the  fTnnomlrVnf  *f  ^  ^'*'^  ^^^^^^t  ^  ^^'^  *<>**'  exclusion  of 

a  part  to  shut  down,"  the  report  continued.  o^J:„e7.^„  '„,„/""•'  ^'^^  economics  Of  the  other.  It  would  undoubtedly  necessitate 

But   the  councU   said   these  staff   faUures  ^^^  5;^?^  °^   *  ^5      ^®^"  *^°"  *  ^^^^'^  structural  change  In  the  financing  of 

did  not  exonerate  the  Judges.  "Many  of  these  **''•  Cohen,  now  dean  of  the  School  of  the  program  and  Its  acceptance  by  the  Amer- 

staff  problems."  the  report  said,  "could  be  Education  at  the  University  of  Michigan  lean  people. 

alleviated  by  better  supervision  and,  where  and    cochainnan    of    the    Institute    of  8.  The  Congress  has  been  very  responsible 

outside  parties  or  agencies  are  at  fault,  the  Gerontology     at     that     university     and  ''^  operating  the  program  on  a  flnanclaUy 

adoption  and  enforcement  of  sanctions  and  Wayne  State  University  has  once  again  ^"^«l  basis.  The  long-range  financial  sched- 

pollcles  designed  to  Insure  proper  function-  performed  an  invaluable  service  to  the  ?,!*  ^  ^^^  ^*^  8*'**  ^  realistic  assurance  In 

tag  of  the  court."  committer          "ivaiuaoie  service  10  me  t^ls  uncertain  world  as  is  possible  of  the 

"When  any  delay  occurred  and  the  judge  ..  „  V^,"  „r  .  „„^j ,  .  .,  financial  long-range  soundness  of  the  pro- 
left  the  bench,"  the  report  said,  "there  was  „  ^^  ^  July  25  hearing  on  future  direc-  gram.  The  law  requires  public  jdlsdosure  on 
frequently  a  progressive  break-down  untU  "°"*  "^  social  security  Dean  Cohen  de-  the  financial  operations  of  the  program  past 
the  part  shut  down  for  the  day.  When  a  part  scribed  the  next  steps  that,  in  his  view,  present,  and  future. 

closed  at  any  time  In  the  afternoon,  the  court  should   be   taken   to   improve   our  social  9.  The  Social  Security  program  has  been 

staff  usually  disappeared.  We  could  not  de-  security  system  still  further.  Impressed  significantly  improved  since  1966  as  a  result 

termlne  their  location  or  how  they  might  toe  as  he  is  by  steps  taken  by  the  Congress  °^  ^^^   ^^"^  *°<*   ^^73  amendments.  Social 

reassembled  If  new  work  were  to  be  found."  in  1972  and  1973  to  imorove  social  secu-  f^^^^J^^y  ^  no^  on  a  "dynamic"  basis  related 

The  councils  flret  report,  which  monl-  "ity  he  neverUiele^offers  Sln^n..  ^  '=^*'^''  ^  "»«««  »^'»  t^e  cost  of  living. 
tored  the  Manhattan  courts  during  most  of  vJ^X'AJ^^l,^^^^  °^^^  ChaUenglng  m  this  respect  It  Is  superior  to  many  flx«Kl 
March  1972.  provided  an  hour-by-hour  break-  ^°^,  ^°^  "®*'  ^^^^  ^"°  '°f  long-range  contractual  private  retirement  programs  In 
down  of  the  activity  recorded  by  the  monl-  action.  affording  beneficiaries  a  greater  degree  of 
tors.  "WhUe  the  court  was  officially  open  Mr.  President,  the  prepared  statement  protection  in  the  future, 
at  10  A.M..  only  limited  bench  activity  was  on  which  Dean  Cohen  based  his  presen-  lO-  The  "dynamic"  character  of  the  pro- 
apparent."  the  report  said,  noting  that  judges  tation  Is  rich  in  ideas  and  wisdom  I  ask  ^*™  should  be  further  improved  and  ex- 
were  on  the  bench  In  only  58  per  cent  of  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  *«"«**<*  SocUl  Security  should  be  improved 
theparts.  ^j^g  Record  **  productivity  and  earnings  increase.  It  la 

From  11  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  the  council  found  Thpr«»   Jvina   nr.   nhio/^H^r.     ♦v.^   etof»  i^ot  sufficient  to  Increase  social  security  bene- 

that  judges  were  on  the  bench  In  71  per  cent  „I^^"  JT^^^^  ?  ^^l"**"/  !^®  ,^^.u"  *^  ^  ^^^^  Individuals  solely  In  relation 

of    the    courts,    the    high    point    of    their  "®^^  ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  to  cost  of  living  increases,  it  is  recommended 

workday.  RECORD,  as  follows:  that  a  special  study  be  made  of  socUl  secu- 

During  the  period  from  1  P.M.  to  2  PJH..  Putttm  Directions  or  Social  SECuarrT  rlty  systems  In  other  countries  where  bene- 

the  normal  time  for  lunch,  the  average  pro-  (By  Wilbur  J  Cohen)  ^^  *"  automatically  related  to  changes  In 

pushed  durln»  this  hm.r  th«n  ZtZ  «<•  Vh-  number  of  persons  In  poverty  In  the  United  „_       , 

?revio'us'hCrl.mmza«JnTjudgL°aaiv:  f^ras'Tmonr^  "fnt*""*  *° ''^'"'^^'^^     <^^^  - - Tl 

on  the  bench  dropped   to  38   per  cent   of  '^om  25  mmion  to  35  million  persons.                  Disability  Insurance I                   42 

capacity."                                            ^     ».«   I,    01  2.  The  Social  Security  program  has  other      Medicare    part  A             9I 

Although  the  council  report  involved  onlv  .^P^""**"' objectives  In  addition  to  prevent-  Medicare,  part  b"                                       if  7 

Manhattan  Judges    other  studies  have  found  ^^  dependency  and  poverty.  It  enables  In-     OASDHI                  ""     ,1 

similar  problems  el^wherefn  the  citv    An  ''l!'**"^^  ^  ^^""^  B"'***'"  ^'^edom  of  choice        T""" "     2* 

analysis    for   the    Judicial    Data    PrwisslM  T^*"  "''^'^  hnz^Hs  arise.  It  enables  them  12    The  Social  Security  cash  benefit  and 

OflRe  from  June  16  to  Aue   4    19TO    in  the  ^  P'*''  "^^'^  "  ^*^P'  employers,  the  econ-  Medicare  programs  are  basically  sound  and 

Bronx  and  Oueen.fo, inn  »>,.♦" ,-, ,  \LI        !  ^'"y  *"**  *^*  Congress  to  allocate  resources  have  been  administered  in  an  efficient  man- 

of  the  court  r»vJ^  .11.    .           ^          i  *°  ""***  *'"'"*"  '"'''^^  *"  *  compassionate  yet  ner.  They  should  remain  nonpolltlcal  and  be 

SaSr^n^forlu^  ^             ""'"  '^'*  orderly^  responsible,  and  effective  manner.  subject   to  Independent   review  every   flfS^ 

^«  per  cent  for  lunch.  3.  The  Social  Security  program  is  much  year  by  an  Advisory  Council  of  dlaUn^lsbed 
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Individuals  with  respect  to  both  contribu- 
tions, benefits,  and  administration. 

13.  The  Social  Security  and  Medicare  pro- 
grams enjoy  a  high  degree  of  support  from 
the  general  public,  organized  labor,  the  Con- 
gress and  other  groups.  Although  dissatisfac- 
tion and  criticism  Is  rather  widespread  with 
respect  to  many  aspects  of  our  established 
Institutions,  these  do  not  generally  apply  to 
Social  Security  and  Medicare.  That  Is  not  to 
say  that  there  are  not  bona  fide  criticisms 
of  the  present  program,  but  on  the  whole 
these  do  not  go  to  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  program  by  any  substantial  sector  of 
the  nation.  Although  some  economists  have 
made  a  number  of  criticisms  of  the  financing 
of  the  program,  these  views  are  not  so  widely 
shared  by  the  beneficiaries  or  taxpayers. 
While  these  criticisms  should  be  considered. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  make  basic  structural 
changes  in  a  system  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful and  widely  accepted,  unless  there  Is 
very  clear  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  such 
changes. 

14.  The  Social  Security  and  Medicare  pro- 
gram has  been  well  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  large  part  because  It  Is  a  uni- 
versal program  which  provides  for  eligibility 
to  benefits  as  a  matter  of  statutory  right  with 
a  mlnlmiun  of  administrative  discretion,  cov- 
ering the  rich  and  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
middle-income.  Irrespective  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  sex.  as  a  national  program  not  de- 
pendent on  State  or  local  discretion  with 
Congress  acting  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  enterprise.  The  Congress,  Irrespective  of 
political  affiliation,  has  shown  a  high  degree 
of  responsibility  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
imder  the  Social  Security  program. 

15.  A  key  aspect  of  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  system  has  been  Its  Incremental 
improvement  which  has  permitted  the 
changes  to  be  successfully  Inaugurated  with 
careful  planning,  widespread  acceptance  by 
Individuals  affected,  participatory  Involve- 
ment of  groupw  with  special  concerns,  and 
gradual  adaptation  of  costs  by  the  economy. 

16.  If  consideration  Is  to  be  given  to  any 
administrative  changes  in  the  program,  then 
one  possibility  would  be  to  reestablish  some- 
thing like  the  original  Social  Security  Board 
to  administer  the  program.  This  Board  would 
consist  of  three  persons  nominated  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  six  years  rotational  terms  with 
not  more  than  two  members  from  any  one 
political  party. 

17.  The  benefits  of  Social  Security  should 
be  further  Improved.  Among  the  changes 
which  should  be  made  are:  some  additional 
"drop-out"  years  of  low  or  no  earnings  so 
as  to  Increase  the  average  earnings  on  which 
benefits  are  based,  an  Increase  In  the  maxl- 

.  mum  earnings  limit  for  contributions  and 
benefits,  and  payment  of  disability  benefits 
commencing  with  the  fifth  month  of  disabil- 
ity and  to  Individuals  unable  to  engage  In 
their  customary  occupation. 

18.  A  difficult  social  policy  question  arises 
with  respect  to  the  "retirement  test."  This 
provision  In  the  law  has  been  criticized  and 
amended  more  frequently  than  almost  any 
other.  There  are  good  reasons,  however,  for 
going  slowly  on  any  further  changes  In  this 

'  program.  The  law  was  amended  this  year 
again  to  Increase  the  allowable  limit  from 
$2100  a  year  to  $2400  for  next  year.  This 
results  In  a  favorable  situation  where  a  re- 
tired couple  can  draw  $5000  a  year  In  tax- 
free  social  security  benefits  plus  $2400  In 
earnings  plus  some  Income  from  Investments 
and  private  retirement  without  paying  any 
Federal  Income  tax — or  a  very  small  Income 
tax.  If  any  further  consideration  Is  to  be 
given  to  liberalization  of  the  retirement  test, 
then  an  Increase  In  the  1%  Increment  to  2%. 
after  age  65,  should  be  given  priority.  The 
repeal  of  the  retirement  test  would  be  an  un- 
desirable use  of  several  billion  dollars  worth 
of  funds  which  are  more  urgently  needed  for 
higher  priority  needs.  Only  the  small  number 


of  Individuals  who  were  working  would  bene- 
fit from  the  repeal  of  the  retirement  test 
with  no  Improvement  In  the  benefits  for  the 
millions  who  cannot  work. 

19.  Women  who  perform  household  and 
family  duties  should  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  Insurance  program  on  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  self-employment  rate  on 
the  average  earnings  of  aU  women  working 
four  quarters  In  the  latest  prior  year. 
Women  would  then  receive  benefits  In  their 
own  right  with  the  provision  that  a  married 
woman  would  always  receive  at  least  one- 
half  as  much  as  her  husband.  Special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  assuring  equal 
treatment  for  women  and  men  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

20.  Oeneral  revenues  are  already  approach- 
ing one-third  of  the  overall  social  security 
system.  In  the  calendar  year  1972,  total  out- 
lays for  the  OASDI,  Medicare,  and  Public 
Assistance  programs  were  $70.7  billion,  and 
general  revenues  (Federal  and  State)  were 
29  percent  of  the  total.  This  total  was  divided 
as  follows : 

Billions     Percent 

Employer  contributions $26.  5  36. 1 

Employee  contributions 24.6  34.8 

General  revenues  > 20.6  29.1 

Total 70.7         100.0 

*  Public  assistance,  payments  to  uninsured 
Individuals  and  contributions  toward  Part  B 
of  Medicare. 

The  outlays  for  1974  will  be  substantlaUy 
larger  overall  and  for  each  of  the  three 
sources.  As  the  components  of  the  social 
security  system  are  modified,  we  should  con- 
sider reallocating  the  general  revenue  por- 
tion In  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  at 
present. 

While  there  Is  merit  to  the  Idea  of  reducing 
the  Impact  of  the  payroll  tax,  such  action 
should  not  be  taken  without  full  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  Its  Impact  on  present 
and  future  programs,  including  national 
health  Insurance. 

A  basic  change  In  the  financing  of  the 
social  security  system  might  open  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  future  Administration  or  Con- 
gress would  change  the  program  to  Include 
an  Income  and/or  assets  test.  The  strong 
public  support  for  the  social  security  system 
Is  that  most  Individuals  want  to  have  their 
benefits  come  to  them  without  any  such  in- 
vestigation which  they  associate  with  the 
"welfare"  system.  When  you  have  a  delicate 
mechanism  working  well  and  paying  30  mil- 
lion people  every  month,  we  should  be  sure 
we  don't  tinker  with  It  In  a  way  which  may 
destroy  its  psychological  and  political  ac- 
ceptance. 

21.  The  financing  basis  of  social  sec\irlty 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den on  low-Income  earners  and  make  the 
financial  Incidence  less  regressive.  The  pro- 
posal advocated  by  Senator  Russell  Long  to 
refund  to  low-Income  Individuals  10  percent 
of  their  earnings — roughly  the  combined  so- 
cial security  contribution,  warrants  support. 

22.  In  addition,  a  federal  contribution  out 
of  general  revenues  should  be  considered  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  benefits  paid  to  Indi- 
viduals with  less  than  40  years  of  contribu- 
tions which  were  not  covered  by  the  com- 
bined employer-employee  contributions. 

23.  The  maximum  earnings  base  for  con- 
tributions and  benefits  should  be  Increased 
so  that  the  coverage  Is  approximately  the 
same  as  when  the  Congress  adopted  the  $3000 
limit  In  1939.  A  maximum  base  of  $20,000 
should  be  established  for  1975. 

24.  An  Immediate  step  should  be  taken  to 
Include  high  cost  continuing  prescription 
drugs  In  the  Medicare  program  and  to  pro- 
vide hearing  aids  and  glasses  with  appro- 
priate co-sharing  of  costs. 

25.  Part  A  and  B  of  Medicare  should  be 
combined  so  as  to  relieve  the  aged  person 
of  contributions  to  Part  B  after  retirement. 


26.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  local,  regional  or  State  fee  schedule 
for  some  or  all  procedures  where  this  would 
be  deemed  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  proposal  In  the  area  covered 
by  such  a  schedule. 

27.  Many  allegations  have  been  made  about 
the  increase  In  Incomes  of  physicians  under 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs.  There 
have  been  Individual  cases  of  fraud  and 
abuse  which  should  be  stopped.  There  should 
be  continued  monltormg  of  the  fees  and 
costs  and  any  Irregularities  rectified.  But  on 
the  whole,  there  is  no  evidence  so  far  that 
ph3rslclans  as  a  group  have  reaped  rewards 
out  of  line  with  the  Increased  cost-of-living 
and  earnings  In  other  areas  or  that  they  have 
suffered  any  Injustice  under  the  program  in 
terms  of  their  Incomes.  A  sound  program  of 
health  Insuremce  necessitates  that  all  pro- 
viders of  care  receive  reasonably  adequate 
compensation  commensurate  with  their  edu- 
cation, skill,  experience  and  responsibility. 

28.  The  recent  action  of  the  Congress  In 
establishing  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
(PSRO)  Is  sound.  Professional  responsibility 
for  professional  judgments  should  be  en- 
couraged. In  addition,  the  Congress  should 
seek  to  develop  other  measures  to  assure 
consumer  advice  In  the  medical  program  In 
appropriate  ways. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    INSCKANCE 

29.  A  national  health  Insurance  plan  cover- 
ing all  persons  In  the  nation  should  be 
adopted  on  an  Incremental  basis  which 
would  become  effective  over  a  period  of  about 
five  years  In  order  to  enable  administrative 
Implementation  to  be  effective,  efficient,  and 
appropriate  to  conditions  throughout  the 
nation. 

30.  A  basic  Improvement  In  the  Medicaid 
program  should  be  taken  along  the  line<! 
suggested  by  Senator  Long.  Basic  medical 
benefits  would  be  supplied  to  low-income 
Individuals  through  the  Medicare  program. 
The  cost  of  these  benefits  would  be  met  by 
the  federal  government  thus  relieving  the 
States  of  part  of  the  present  costs  of 
Medicaid. 

31.  A  second  change  would  be  to  add  to 
the  Medicare  program  a  major  medical  bene- 
fit which  would  provide  hospital  coverage 
after  30  days,  and  physicians  and  related 
services  after  a  cost  of  $1000.  The  legislation 
would  provide  that  after  two  years  the 
amounts  would  be  reduced  to  15  days  and 
$500,  and  after  two  additional  years  these 
amounts  would  be  repealed  so  as  to  assure 
full  coverage. 

32.  Another  change  would  be  to  add  to  the 
Medicare  program  maternity  benefits — pre- 
nat.il  and  post-natal  medical  service.  This 
program  would  Include  medical  benefits  for 
the  child  during  the  first  year  of  life,  in- 
cluding all  remedial  medical  benefits  neces- 
sary to  assist  In  the  correction  of  any  defects. 

SUPPLEMENTARY     SECURrTV     INCOME 

33.  The  establishment  of  the  Supplemen- 
tary Security  Income  program  In  the  1972 
amendments  was  an  important  and  historic 
step  In  the  right  direction.  This  completely 
federally  financed  and  administered  program 
should  be  further  Improved  so  that  Income 
poverty  will  be  abolished  for  all  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  persons  in  the  nation.  The 
changes  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress 
were  sound. 

34.  The  Supplemental  Security  Income  pro- 
gram should  be  amended  by  reducing  the 
age  from  65  to  62  and  then  In  two  additional 
years  to  age  60  and  in  two  additional  years 
to  age  55. 

35.  With  the  changes  proposed  above,  the 
number  of  persons  in  poverty  In  the  United 
States  should  be  reduced  from  about  25  mil- 
lion to  between  15  to  20  million  persons.  A 
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program  of  public  service  employment  could 
bring  this  total  down  to  less  than  IS  million 
persons  by  1976.  The  number  of  persons  In 
poverty  would  then  be  less  than  7.6  percent 
of  the  population.  It  would  be  possible  by 
1080-86  to  virtually  eliminate  poverty  in  the 
United  States  If  additional  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Congress.  These  measures  are 
outlined  In  a  separate  statement. 

Private  Retirement  Plans 

36.  The  Social  Security  and  private  retire- 
ment systems  are  not  a  burden  on  the  econ- 
omy. They  are  a  key  element  in  a  free,  com- 
petitive and  dynamic  economy  and  a  com- 
passionate society.  They  provide  a  major  In- 
centive to  the  saving  which  is  required  for 
the  Investment  which  makes  It  possible  for 
our  economic  system  to  grow,  expand,  and 
Innovate. 

37.  Private  pension  plans  should  be  con- 
tinued and  strengthened.  They  can  and 
should  be  a  useful  and  Important  supplement 
to  social  security.  They  can  never  be  the 
basic  plan  unless  the  Congress  were  to  compel 
every  employer  to  provide  some  specific  level 
of  protection  and  then  repeal  the  social  se- 
curity program.  That  Is  not  a  realistic  ap- 
proach. 

38.  Every  major  business  enterprise  should 
be  required  to  provide  a  minimum  supple- 
mentary protection  to  social  security  which 
is  financed  through  a  private  plan.  Such  a 
plan  would  be  a  requirement  for  federal  tax 
purposes  and  would  require  some  vesting  at 
benefits,  reinsurance  of  the  program,  full 
reserves  after  a  period  of  years,  and  complete 
public  disclosure  of  Investments,  liabilities, 
and  expenditures. 

39.  Congress  should  establish  a  nonparti- 
san Commission  to  review  various  proposals 
and  experience,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Congressional  debate  on  the  welfare  re- 
form propKJsal  recommended  by  President 
Nixon,  and  to  present  to  the  Congress  in 
1977  proposals  which,  if  adopted,  would 
abolish  poverty  In  the  United  States  by  1982. 

40.  The  $2.5  billion  limit  on  federal  ex- 
penditures for  social  services  established  by 
Congress  In  1972  should  be  re-examined.  Spe- 
cial consideration  should  be  given  to  ex- 
panding social  services  to  the  aged.  In  early 
childhood,  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
for  family  planning.  A  cost-of-living  Increase 
In  the  limit  should  be  considered. 

41.  I  believe  that  the  productive  genius  of 
our  nation  will  continue  to  result  In  Im- 
provements In  the  real  Income  of  the  people 
of  this  nation.  The  lncr?ased  Income  must 
be  shared  <n  some  appropriate  and  acceptable 
way  among  all  those  who  helped  make  the 
Increase  possible.  A  social  security  system  Is 
one  way  to  assure  that  the  aged,  the  dis- 
abled, and  widows  and  orphans  share  In  the 
Increased  affluence. 

42.  One  of  the  Important  and  perplexing 
questions  Involved  In  retirement  policy  Is 
whether  there  should  be  any  "normal"  re- 
tirement age  in  social  security  and  whether 
the  present  "normal"  retirement  age  of  65 
should  be  lowered.  Increased,  retained  or 
whether  there  should  be  several  ages  at 
which  Individuals  are  eligible  for  benefits. 

The  original  Idea  of  a  single  normal  retire- 
ment age  of  65  embodied  In  the  1935  law 
has  now  been  changed  by  Congress  to  a  vari- 
able or  flexible  retirement  age. 

If  a  person  Is  unable  to  work  due  to  dis- 
ability, he  or  she  may  retire  at  any  age  and 
draw  full  benefits. 

A  widow  may  begin  to  draw  her  benefits 
at  age  60,  whUe  a  disabled  widow  may  begin 
drawing  benefits  at  age  50. 

While  "full  benefits  normally  begin  at  age 
66,  Individuals  may  draw  an  actuarially  re- 
duced benefit  at  age  62.  In  addition,  an  In- 
dividual may  receive  an  Increased  benefit  If 
he  or  she  retires  after  age  65. 

At  age  72,  an  Individual  may  draw  full 
benefits  and  full  wages. 

There  are,  therefmv,  several  options  and 


choices  for  the  Individual.  Many  people  are 
not  aware  of  this  policy  In  the  law.  The  older 
Americans  Act  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide retirement  counseling  to  persons  be- 
ginning at  age  SO  so  they  can  Intelligently 
plan  their  retirement  and  so  we  can  dispel 
the  Idea  of  a  single  retirement  age.  Indi- 
viduals differ  In  their  health,  occupation, 
strength,  attitudes,  Interasts,  and  experi- 
ences. They  shculd  be  free  to  choose  that 
combination  of  benefits  and  circumstances 
which  best  suits  them.  That  Is  meaningful 
freedom  of  choice. 

The  Idea  of  "complete  retirement"  at  a 
given  age  Is  becoming  more  unacceptable. 
Two  related  developments  are  occurring  more 
frequently:  "phased  retirement"  and  "work 
and  retirement." 

This  approach  can  best  be  explained  by 
utilizing  some  possible  examples  from  Uni- 
versity employment: 

At  age  62  a  faculty  member  might  "retire" 
and  draw  one-half  of  his  private  retirement 
benefit  and  teach  one-half  of  the  year.  He 
could  elect  whether  to  draw  the  actuarially 
reduced  social  security  benefit  for  that  part 
of  the  year  when  not  working,  or  defer  the 
benefit  to  age  65. 

At  age  65  such  an  Individual  might  draw 
two-thirds  of  his  private  retirement  benefit 
and  teach  that  proportion  of  the  year  which 
entitled  him  to  draw  his  normal  social  se- 
curity benefit. 

At  age  67,  he  or  she  could  draw  the  full 
private  retirement  benefit  and  the  full  social 
security,  increased  by  2  percent  if  the  bene- 
fit were  delayed  until  age  67. 

The  individual  might  work  until  age  72  and 
draw  the  full  social  security  benefit  Increased 
by  7  percent. 

While  such  flexibility  and  options  might 
not  be  Immediately  suitable  for  manufactur- 
ing or  assembly-line  work.  It  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable in  professional,  service,  and  related 
activities  which  are  growing  In  our  economy. 
Employers  and  unions  should  be  encouraged 
to  consider  this  approach. 

43.  The  Congress — our  economy — the  na- 
tion Is  faced  with  several  Important  social 
policy  decisions  In  the  future  as  our  gross  na- 
tional product  Increases.  If  we  assume  that 
In  the  future  our  gross  national  product  will 
Increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  It  has  in 
the  past,  how  shall  the  Increase  be  dis- 
tributed, for  Instance: 

1.  In  increased  Incomes  to  those  who  work 
and  their  immediate  families: 

2.  In  Increased  income  to  those  who  have 
retired,  or  are  disabled,  or  are  widows; 

3.  In  Increased  educational  services  to  the 
young  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  through- 
out their  lifetime; 

4.  In  Increased  funds  for  medical  research, 
and  access  of  high  quality  health  and  medi- 
cal services  to  all  the  people; 

5.  In  Increased  payments  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate poverty; 

6.  In  Increased  pa3mients  for  the  control  of 
environmental  pollution. 

7.  In  some  decreased  taxes. 

We  will  probably  do  some  of  each  of  all 
seven  during  the  coming  decade.  The  Con- 
gress should  develop  a  ten-year  plan  to  ac- 
complish this. 

44.  If  we  are  to  have  Increased  Income 
growing  out  of  an  Increased  gross  national 
product,  before  we  lower  the  retirement  age 
or  reduce  the  working  week  too  much,  we 
should  consider  a  policy  of  providing  a  16- 
week  "sabbatical."  Thus,  instead  of  reduc- 
ing the  work  week  from  40  hours  to  say  35 
hours,  we  could  have  a  37>/4-  or  36-hour 
week,  and  a  periodic  sabbatical  for  every 
worker  every  10,  7,  and  or  5  years.  A  16-week 
sabbatical  would  make  It  possible  for  an  In- 
dividual to  return  to  a  community  college  or 
university  and  take  such  courses  as  might 
prepare  him  or  her  for  a  second  career,  re- 
tirement, or  a  college  degree.  This  alternative 
should  be  fully  explored  before  we  make  de- 


cisions utilizing  our  available  resources  all 
In  one  direction. 

46.  The  retirement  deduction  In  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  should  be  changed  Into  a 
retirement  tax  credit.  This  would  be  more 
favorable  to  low-  and  middle-Income  Indi- 
viduals. It  could  be  done  at  no  net  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

46.  If  general  revenue  sharing  is  continued, 
a  condition  for  receipt  of  Federal  funds  to 
SUtes  and  localities  shovUd  be  a  rebate  ol 
property  taxes  to  older  persons  with  low 
Incomes.  Such  a  requirement  could  be  added 
to  any  other  appropriate  Federal  Orant  to 
the  States. 

47.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  termi- 
nation of  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  law 
when  Its  flve-year  duration  terminates.  The 
$30  billion  authorized  under  that  law  should 
be  devoted  to  higher  priority  needs  of  our 
economy  with  a  specific  determination  by 
the  Congress  of  what  these  priorities  are. 

48.  Federal-State  relationships  under  the 
public  assistance,  maternal  and  child  health, 
and  social  service  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  have  greatly  deteriorated  In  the 
past  four  years.  A  complete  re-examlnatlon 
of  this  Important  relationship  should  be  un- 
dertaken with  a  view  to  making  changes  In 
the  Federal  law  and  administrative  and  orga- 
nizational relationships. 


CUTTING  AND  USE  OP  TIMBER 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  lat- 
est in  a  long  series  of  indictments  of 
administration  handling  of  our  forests 
has  appeared  in  a  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  OflBce. 

Dated  July  30,  1973,  the  GAO  report  is 
entitled  "Increased  Use  of  Felled  Wood 
Would  Help  Meet  Timber  Demand  and 
Reduce  Environmental  Damage  in  Fed- 
eral Forests."  It  tells  of  waste  of  valuable 
resources,  inadequate  research  into  new 
ways  of  utilizing  all  felled  timber,  and  in- 
adequate and  inefficient  processing  ca- 
pacity in  our  mills. 

The  GAO  report  examined  the  per- 
formance of  the  thiee  Government 
agencies  involved  in  selling  standing 
timber  contracts;  Agriculture's  Forest 
Service  and  Interior's  Bureaus  of  Land 
Management  and  Indian  Affairs.  The 
vast  bulk  of  the  timber  comes  from 
Forest  Service  lands 

One  study,  based  mainly  on  the  Forest 
Service's  own  research,  states  that  in 
1969.  about  400  million  cubic  feet  of 
usable  felled  wood — equivalent  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  1972  nationwide  tim- 
ber harvest  on  the  land  of  all  three  agen- 
cies— was  left  in  sale  areas  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  California.  Further- 
more, GAO  was  told  the  abandoned  tim- 
ber was  physically  suitable  for  plywood, 
lumber,  or  fiberwood. 

Mr.  President,  I  charge  again  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  interested  only 
in  getting  trees  cut — and  let  the  conse- 
quences be  hanged.  It  is  one  thing  to  de- 
liberately subvert  the  long-standing 
msuidate  of  Congress  that  weight  be 
given  to  multiple  uses  of  timber  lands.  It 
is  adding  insult  to  injury  to  concentrate 
almost  solely  on  cutting  trees  while  slash- 
ing funds  for  the  research  which  would 
make  wood  fibers  go  farther,  and  im- 
pounding funds  earmarked  for  reforesta- 
tion or  flrefighting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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[Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the 

Congress ) 

Increased  Use  of  Felled  Wood  Would  Help 
Meet    Ttmbes    Demand    and    Redttce    En- 
'*     vironmcntal  damage 

(Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of 
the  Interior  B-125053) 

WHY   THE   REVIEW    WAS    MADE 

Each  year  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  and 
Interior's  Bureaus  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  and  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  sell  stand- 
ing timber  under  contracts  to  thousands  of 
purchasers. 

The  agencies  require  purchasers  to  cut 
down  designated  trees  In  timber  sale  areas. 
The  purchasers  decide  which  felled  wood 
to  remove  and  have  left  large  volumes  in 
the  sale  areas. 

Because  unremoved  felled  wood  often  cre- 
ates environmental  problems  and  because 
shortages  In  timber  supply  are  expected, 
GAO  made  this  review  to  learn  whether  un- 
removed felled  wood  was  usable  and.  If  it 
was.  to  evaluate  what  the  three  agencies 
were  doing  or  could  do  to  Insure  maximum 
desirable  use  of  wood  felled  in  future  sale 
areas. 

GAG  reviewed  these  matters  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Gregon,  Wisconsin,  Georgia.  Utah, 
and  Louisiana. 

Photos  throughout  the  report  illustrate 
various  aspects  of  the  felled  wood  problem. 

riNDINGS    AND    CONCLT7SIONS 

To  help  Insure  the  maximum  desirable 
use  of  wood  felled  In  future  Federal  timber 
sale  areas  and  thereby  help  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  wood  and  lessen  the  unde- 
sirable economic  and  environmental  effects 
of  leaving  too  much  felled  wood  in  the  for- 
ests, the  agencies  needed  to  take  action  to: 

Insure  that  purchasers  remove  all  felled 
wood  that,  on  a  sale-area  basis,  can  be  eco- 
nomically marketed: 

Insure  that,  in  determining  what  Is  mar- 
ketable and  in  setting  the  minimum  selling 
price,  adequate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  various  economic  and  environmental 
benefits  that  the  Government  could  realize 
if  more  usable  felled  wood  were  removed 
from  the  sale  areas  and  used;   and 

Explore  ways  of  Increasing  wood-processing 
capabilities  to  Insure  optimum  use  of  felled 
wood. 

Background 

The  three  agencies  manage  about  121  mil- 
lion acres,  or  about  96  percent,  of  the  total 
commercial  forest  land  managed  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  land  contains  about  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  commercial  timber. 

Diiring  fiscal  year  1972,  about  14.1  blUion 
board  feet  of  timber  was  harvested  from 
land  managed  by  the  three  agencies.  Of  this. 
11.7  billion  board  feet  came  from  Forest 
Service  land.  The  agencies  collected  gross 
timber  sale  revenues  that  year  totaling  about 
$451.5  million,  including  about  $38  million 
collected  by  BIA  for  the  sale  of  Indian -owned 
timber. 

The  President's  Cabinet  Committee  Task 
Force  on  Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood  said 
there  could  be  a  gap  between  timber  supply 
and  demand  in  1974  which  could  result  In 
higher  prices  and  fewer  houses  built. 
Effects  of  leaving  felled  wood  in  timber  sale 
areas 

Although  the  agencies  did  not  have  specific 
data  available  on  the  amounts  of  economical- 
ly marketable  felled  wood  that  had  been  left 
in  their  sale  areas,  information  obtained  from 
the  Forest  Service  showed  that  the  large 
volumes  of  unremoved  felled  wood  have  in- 
cluded large  quantities  physicaUy  suitable  for 
making  wood  products. 

For  example,  a  Forest  Service  researcher, 
who  reported  that  more  than  400  million 
cubic  feet — equivalent  in  volume  to  about 
2.4  bUUon  board  feet — of  usable  felled  wood 
was  left  in  the  three  agencies'  sale  areas  In 


California.  Oregon,  and  Washington  in  1969, 
told  GAO  that  this  wood  had  been  physically 
suitable  for  lumber,  plywood,  or  flberwood 
products.  He  did  not  estimate,  however,  what 
portions  were  suitable  for  each  of  these  prod- 
ucts or  how  much  the  purchasers  could  have 
economically  marketed. 

Other  Forest  Service  reports  published  in 
1965  and  1972  indicated  that  the  felled  wood 
left  in  Federal.  State,  and  private  logged  over 
areas  on  the  Pacific  coast  had  included  large 
quantities  of  logs  of  the  size  normally  used  to 
make  lumber  and  plywood,  for  which  there  is 
a  strong  demand. 

Felled  wood  remaining  In  sale  areas : 

Often  caused  delays  in  planting  new  trees 
and  problems  In  applying  cultural  practices 
to  speed  their  growth. 

Created  serious  fire  hazards  resulting  in 
damages  considerably  greater  than  in  areas 
where  felled  wood  was  not  present. 

Caused  air  pollution  (from  unintentional 
fires  or  intentional  ones  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazard  and  facilitate  replanting),  water  pol- 
lution, and  damages  to  natural  beauty,  and 

Often  led  to  cost  increases  In  various  forest 
management  practices,  such  as  fire  protec- 
tion, fire  suppression,  tree  planting,  and  tree 
thinning. 

ConditioTis  not  conducive  to  optimum  use 
of  wood 

Although  specific  data  was  not  available  on 
how  much  unremoved  felled  wood  could 
have  been  economically  marketed,  GAO 
Identified  two  conditions  not  conducive  to 
obtaining  the  maximum  desirable  use  of 
wood  felled  in  Federal  timber  sale  areas. 

First,  under  timber  sale  contracting  pro- 
cedures : 

The  agencies  designated  which  trees  were 
to  be  felled  and  set  minimum  selling  prices 
for  wood  meeting  minimum  merchant- 
ability standards  but  did  not  require  that 
purchasers  remove  all  wood  meeting  the 
minimum  standards.  Therefore,  the  purchas- 
ers were  not  prohibited  from  moving  from 
one  sale  area  to  another  after  removing  only 
the  best  timber. 

No  provision  was  made  for  considering.  In 
establishing  minimum  merchantability 
standards  and  setting  the  minimum  selling 
price,  the  economic  and  environmental  bene- 
fits to  the  Government  If  more  usable  felled 
wood  were  removed  and  used.  Therefore,  some 
usable  felled  wood  was  not  considered  mer- 
chantable and  not  Included  in  the  selling 
price  determination,  although  the  benefits 
to  the  Government  from  removing  and  using 
it  may  have  been  greater  than  any  price  re- 
ductions that  might  have  resulted  from  in- 
cluding it  in  the  sale. 

Second,  in  many  locations  the  absence  or 
limited  capability  of  such  wood-processing 
facilities  as  sawmills,  plywood  plants,  pulp 
mills,  and  partlcleboard  plants  made  it  im- 
practical to  remove  all  usable  wood  included 
In  a  sale. 

The  agencies  had  not  explored  whether, 
where,  and  how  Federal  financial  and  other 
assistance  might  be  provided  in  increasing 
wood-processing  capabilities. 

Compared  with  Federal  agencies,  some  large 
private  companies  which  own  and  manage 
land  for  timber  production  have  far  less 
felled  wood  left  on  their  land  after  harvest- 
ing. Although  differences  In  age  and  quality 
of  trees  appear  to  be  contributing  factors 
these  companies  are  able  to  use  more  felled 
wood  from  their  land  because: 

They  are  not  faced  with  contractual  prob- 
lems confronting  Federal  agencies. 

They  consider  benefits  to  be  gained  by  In- 
creased removal. 

They  have  Integrated  wood-processing  fa- 
cilities that  can  produce  a  variety  of  wood 
products. 

The  Forest  Service  adopted  action  plans  In 
June  1972  directed  at  increasing  the  use  of 
wood  lelled  In  Its  sale  areas.  The  plans,  how- 
ever, did  not  deal  fiUly  with  condition*  iden- 


tified by  GAO  as  not  conducive  to  the  maxi- 
mum desirable  use  of  felled  wood. 

Resolving  such  problems  will  require 
changes  in  contracting  methods,  procedures, 
and  requirements  and  may  warrant  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  establishing  or  improving 
wood-processing  facilities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Forest  Service.  BLM.  and  BIA  should: 

Modify  timber  sale  procedures  to  insure 
that  purchasers  are  required  to  remove  eco- 
nomically usable  felled  wood  that  can  be 
processed  by  facilities  in  the  sale  area  vi- 
cinity (for  example,  an  appraisal  zone); 

Establish  methods  and  procedures  under 
which  economic  and  environmental  benefits 
to  the  Government  from  Increased  use  of 
felled  wood  will  be  recognized  in  determining 
the  amount  to  be  removed  from  the  sale 
area,  considering  the  feasibility  of  shipping 
wood  outside  the  sale  area  vicinity; 

Ascertain,  and  set  as  a  national  goal,  the 
optimum  level  for  use  of  wood  felled  in  sale 
areas  that  can  be  attained  under  the  best 
timber-processing  technology  available;  and 

Identify  areas  where  local  processing  facili- 
ties are  Inadequate  to  Insure  optimum  use 
and  explore  whether  and  how  Federal  assist- 
ance should  be  provided  to  increase  timber- 
processing  capabilities. 

AGENCT    ACTIONS    AND   UNRESOLVED    ISSUES 

Agriculture  substantially  agreed  with  these 
recommendations  and  said  plans  were  being 
or  would  be  developed  to  Implement  them. 
In  May  1973  Agriculture  announced  that,  as 
one  of  several  steps  to  be  taken  to  Increase 
timber  supply,  the  Forest  Service  would 
change  Its  timber  sale  contracts  to  require 
that  purchasers  remove  specified  wood  from 
sale  areas. 

Interior  said  GAO's  recommendations 
might  not  be  fully  appropriate  for  Indian- 
owned  land  managed  by  BIA.  It  cited  several 
problems  and  conditions — Including  the  need 
to  carefully  consider  major  policy  changes — 
which  it  believed  would  have  to  be  considered 
In  Implementing  GAO's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  BLM  land. 

Agriculture  also  cited  problems  and  con- 
ditions— primarily  supply  and  demand  im- 
balances for  flberwood  products — but  it  pro- 
posed actions  to  deal  with  them  within  the 
basic  framework  of  GAO's  recommendations. 

GAO  believes  the  two  Departments  should 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  bring  their  ex- 
pertise and  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  complex 
problems  Involved. 

Such  coordination  should  provide  for  uni- 
formity in  developing  modified  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  contractual  requirements  to  In- 
crease the  use  of  felled  wood.  Unilormity  is 
important  because  the  agencies  sell  timber  In 
the  same  market  areas. 

MATTERS  rOR  CONSIDERATION   BT   THE  CONGRESS 

Some  changes  In  the  Federal  agencies'  tra- 
ditional policies  and  methods  of  appraising 
and  selling  timber  will  be  needed  if  the  agen- 
cies are  to  achieve  the  maximum  desirable 
use  of  felled  wood  to  help  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  wood  and  thereby  reduce  un- 
desirable effects  of  leaving  too  much  felled 
wood  in  Federal  timber  sale  areas. 

ACTIONS  NEEDED  TO  INCREASE  THE  USE  OF  WOOD 
FELLED  IN  FEDERAL  TIMBER   SALE   AREAS 

Forest  Service  research  studies  and  other 
information  show  that  each  year  timber  pur- 
chasers leave  large  volumes  of  trees  and 
parts  of  trees  felled  in  Forest  Service.  BLM. 
and  BIA  timber  sale  areas.  Actions  are  needed 
to  Increase  the  use  of  wood  felled  in  future 
timber  sale  areas  because  unremoved  felled 
wood  in  past  sale  areas: 

Included  large  quantities  that  could  have 
been  used  for  lumber,  plywood,  and  flber- 
wood products,  assuming  that  it  could  have 
been  marketed: 

Often  caused  delays  in  planting  nejfi  trees 
and  problems  in  carrying  out  cultural  prac- 


tices to  speed  up  their  growth,  and  thereby 
resulted  in  loss  of  timber  growth; 
Created  a  serious  fire  htizard; 
Caused  environmental   damages,   such   as 
air  pollution   (from  burning),  water  pollu- 
tion, and  marring  of  natural  beauty;  and 

Often  Increased  the  costs  of  various  forest 
management  and  protection  practices,  in- 
cluding fire  protection  and  suppression  and 
tree  planting  and  thinning. 

The  agencies  did  not  have  specific  data  on 
the  amounts  of  economically  marketable 
felled  wood  that  purchasers  had  left  in  Fed- 
eral timber  sale  areas.  We  identified  two 
tmsic  conditions,  however,  that  were  not  con- 
ducive to  the  optimum  use  of  wood  felled  in 
such  areas. 

Under  their  contracting  procedures  and 
methods,  the  agencies  neither  required  pur- 
chasers to  remove  all  merchantable  felled 
wood  nor  provided  for  adequately  consider- 
ing, in  determining  what  was  merchantable 
and  setting  the  mmimum  selling  price,  the 
various  economic  and  environmental  bene- 
fits that  could  have  been  realized  if  more 
usable  felled  wood  were  removed  from  the 
sale  areas  and  used. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  agencies  did 
not  prohibit  a  purchaser  from  moving  from 
one  sale  area  to  another  after  he  removed 
only  the  best  timber.  Further,  some  usable 
felled  wood  was  not  considered  merchantable 
and  not  Included  in  the  selling  price  deter- 
mination although  the  benefits  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  removing  and  using  it  may 
have  been  greater  than  any  price  reduction 
that  might  have  resulted  from  including  it 
In  the  sale. 

The  lack,  or  the  limited  capability,  of 
wood-processing  facilities  in  some  locations 
reduced  purchasers'  capability  to  profitably 
market  usable  felled  wood. 

Solving  these  problems  will  require  innova- 
tions in  the  agencies'  contracting  procedures 
and  methods  and  may  warrant  Federal  as- 
sistance in  establishing  more  wood-process- 
ing facilities  or  in  increasing  the  capability 
of  existing  facilities. 

Forest  Service  and  BLM  officials  have  r«c- 
ognized  that  leaving  felled  wood  in  sale  areas 
is  a  major  problem.  In  August  1971,  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  assigned  a  special  com- 
mittee of  Forest  Service  personnel  to  evaluate 
the  problem.  In  June  1972  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice adopted  several  reconunendatlons  and 
action  plans  proposed  by  the  special  commit- 
tee and  assigned  various  Forest  Service  or- 
ganizations the  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing them  within  specific  target  dates.  Those 
recommendations  were  directed  at  increased 
use  of  wood  feUed  in  Forest  Service  sale 
areas.  The  action  plans,  however,  did  not  deal 
fully  with  the  conditions  we  identified  as  not 
conducive  to  optimum  use  of  felled  wood. 
Vaable  felled  wood  left  in  sale  areas 
Timber  purchasers  have  left  large  volumes 
of  felled  wood  in  Forest  Service.  BLM.  and 
BIA  sale  areas  in  many  different  timber- 
producing  regions.  The  agencies  must  dispose 
of  unremoved  felled  wood  to  reduce  the  fire 
lUkzard  and  faclliUte  regrowth  of  trees. 

According  to  Forest  Service  research 
studies  and  other  Information,  much  of  the 
felled  wood  left  In  the  sale  areas  was  phys- 
ically suitable  for  lumber,  plywood,  and 
flberwood  products.  The  agencies  did  not 
have  speclflc  data,  however,  on  how  much  of 
the  felled  wood  could  have  been  economically 
marketed. 

A  Forest  Service  research  study  report  and 
supplementary  information  obtained  from 
the  research  analyst  who  made  the  study 
showed  that  In  1969  about  400  million  cubic 
feet  of  usable  felled  wood — equivalent  to 
about  one-flfth  of  the  1972  nationwide  tim- 
ber harvest  on  Forest  Service,  BLM,  and  BIA 
land — was  left  In  Forest  Service.  BLM.  and 
BIA  sale  areas  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
California.  The  Forest  Service  research 
•nalyst  told  us  that  the  felled   wood  was 


physically  suitable  for  plywood,  Ixunber,  or 
flberwood.  The  analyst's  study  did  not  In- 
clude estimates  of  what  portions  of  the  total 
volume  were  suitable  for  each  of  these  prod- 
ucts or  how  much  could  have  been  econom- 
ically marketed  by  the  purchasers. 

Forest  Service  reports  published  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  research  study  Indicated, 
however,  that  substantial  volumes  of  such 
wood  were  of  the  size  normally  suitable  for 
lumber  and  plywood,  for  which  there  Is  a 
strong  demand.  For  example: 

A  1965  Forest  Service  report  on  U.S.  tim- 
ber trends  stated  that  nearly  400  million 
cubic  feet  of  logging  residues,  including  1.6 
billion  board  feet  of  wood  Included  in  the 
sawtimber  (timber  suitable  for  maicing  lum- 
ber and  plywood)  Inventory,  had  been  left 
behind  annually  on  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate logged-over  areas  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  1972  Forest  Service  report  on  forest 
statistics  for  the  United  States  showed  that 
about  626  million  cubic  feet  of  logging  resi- 
dues, including  about  1.6  billion  board  feet 
of  wood  included  in  the  sawtimber  inven- 
tory, was  left  on  Federal,  Stote,  and  private 
logged-over  areas  on  the  Pacific  coast  dur- 
ing 1970. 

The  above  reports  did  not  state  why  the 
timber  purchasers  did  not  remove  the  felled 
wood.  The  research  report  stated,  however, 
that,  as  economic  and  technological  changes 
occur,  felled  wood  being  left  in  sale  areas 
may  represent  a  substantial  base  for  in- 
creases In  paper  and  board  production  with 
no  additional  drain  on  the  timber  resource. 

Forest  Service  officials  in  the  Intermoun- 
taln  Region  told  us  that  the  volume  of  felled 
wood  left  in  Forest  Service  sale  areas  in  that 
region — which  Includes  national  forests  in 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada — was  slg- 
nlflcant,  bait  that  no  studies  for  determining 
that  region's  overall  volume  had  been  made. 
One  Forest  Service  research  study  showed 
that  felled  wood  left  in  a  typical  lodgepole 
pine  sale  area  in  Wyoming  would  amount 
to  about  3,600  cubic  feet  per  acre.  Regional 
officials  told  us  that  nearly  all  of  the  felled 
wood  left  In  Forest  Service  sale  aretis  In  that 
region  was  physicaUy  sulUble  for  flberwood 
products  and  that  some  was  suitable  for 
lumber. 

Information  obtained  from  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice research  official  in  the  Forest  Service's 
Northern  Region — which  includes  national 
forests  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington — indi- 
cated that  large  volumes  of  felled  wood  bad 
been  left  in  sale  areas  in  that  region.  For- 
est Service  researchers  had  surveyed  several 
sale  areas  in  two  national  forests  in  western 
Montana  and  estimated  that  an  average  of 
more  than  100  tons  of  felled  wood  per  acre 
had  been  left  in  the  areas.  The  researchers 
estimated  that  90  percent  of  thU  felled  wood 
was  4  Inches  or  more  in  diameter  at  the 
small  end.  Forest  Service  officials  stated  that 
felled  wood  of  that  size  is  suitable  for  fiber- 
board,  pulp,  or  lumber,  depending  upon  its 
quality. 

Forest  Service  officials  in  the  Eastern  Re- 
gion, which  includes  national  forests  In  12 
States,  and  ttve  Southern  Region,  which 
includes  national  forests  in  13  States,  told 
us  that,  although  the  problem  in  those  re- 
gions was  not  as  great  as  in  other  Forest 
Service  regions,  about  2  to  10  percent  of  the 
felled  wood  which  met  merchantability 
standards  for  lumber,  pulp,  and  flberwood 
products  was  left  In  sale  areas  in  their 
regions.  They  stated  that  other  felled  wood 
left  in  the  sale  areas  was  below  the  stand- 
ards but  was  physically  suitable  for  lumber, 
pulp,  or  flberbocu-d  products. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  TAUklAOOE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 


peared in  the  summer  edition  of  Dixie 
Business  entitled  "It  Seems  to  Me"  by 
Max  Lockwood. 

The  article  is  an  excellent  tribute  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia, Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  second 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  Senator 
Talmadge  has  ably  demonstrated  his 
knowledge  of  the  problems  which  face 
our  Nation  and  their  possible  solutions. 
Senator  Talmadge,  now  in  his  16th  year 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  is  serving  his  State 
and  his  Nation  with  honor  and  dignity. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Seems  to  Mb 
(By  Max  Lockwood) 

Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Democrat,  of  Love- 
Joy.  Georgia;  bom  Telfair  County,  near  Mc- 
Rae.  Georgia  on  August  9,  1913,  son  of  Eu- 
gene and  Mattie  Thurmond  Talmadge,  now 
serving  as  the  distinguished  Senior  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  Is 
my  candidate  as  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Talmadge  has  a  long  career  of  pub- 
lic service,  unequaled  by  many  of  those  whose 
names  have  been  prominently  mentioned  for 
that  high  office.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  but  that  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  as  knowledgeable  and  understand- 
ing of  that  which  constitutes  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
does  any  other  figure  in  public  office  In  our 
country  today. 

He  stands  as  an  equal  to  men  like  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota,  Jackson  of  Washington 
State,  Wallace  of  Alabama,  Connally  of 
Texas,  Gpldwater  of  Arizona,  Church  of 
Idaho,  Percy  of  Illinois.  Bayh  of  Indiana, 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Muskle  of  Maine, 
and  the  host  of  other  contenders. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Governor  Wal- 
lace has  opened  the  door  of  the  White  House 
to  outstanding  southern  leaders  who  find 
themselves  capable  and  qualified  to  seek  the 
office  of  the  I>resldency.  Herman  Talmadge 
has  distinguished  himself  as  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  his  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  Senate  has  not  been 
without  recognition  on  the  part  of  bis  peers, 
where  he  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

As  the  very  able  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  finds  himself  at  the  center  of  the 
stage  in  an  era  when  our  nation's  capacity 
to  help  solve  the  food  and  fibre  crisis  facing 
the  world  may  become  the  only  workable 
solution  to  many  of  the  problems  which  face 
our  nation. 

As  the  second  ranking  majority  member 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee.  Senator 
Talmadge  has  a  working  understanding  of 
the  budget,  and  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  United  States  to- 
day on  economic  affairs  and  matters  of  fiscal 
responsibility  as  relates  to  the  workings  of 
government. 

Long  a  fighter  for  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic protection  of  our  Nation,  Senator 
Talmadge  has  stood  against  the  tide  of  those 
who  would  destroy  our  armed  services  and 
who  through  ignorance  more  so  than  design, 
would  destroy  our  agricultural  economy 
which  Is  in  fact  the  very  basis  of  our  sur- 
vival in  the  free  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  as  a  member 
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of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  he  has 
shown  the  good  sense  to  caution  those  who 
would  buy  now  and  pay  later  that  their 
thoughtless  actions  could  well  lead  our  na- 
tion to  economic  disaster. 

He  has  worked  long  hours  to  convince  our 
nation's  leaders  that  we  must  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  our  rural  areas  If 
our  cities  are  to  survive  His  leadership  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  and  the  result  of  his 
hours  of  research  and  labor  have  t«en  re- 
warded with  passage  of  the  nrst  meaningful 
legislation  in  this  area  In  more  than  three 
decades. 

Even  now,  as  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  seeks  out  Its  best  to  sit  In  Judgement 
of  the  leadership  which  occupies  the  White 
House  Itself,  the  Chairman  of  that  distin- 
guished Committee  turns  to  Herman  Tal- 
madge  of  Georgia  to  take  a  leading  role.  He 
does  so  now.  with  dignity  and  courage  be- 
fitting such  a  call  to  service. 

Seratcr  Herman  E.  Talmadge  is  a  great 
Georgian,  an  outstanding  American^  He  Is 
Presidential  Timber  of  the  highest  sort.  Those 
of  us  who  know  him  best,  perhaps  appre- 
ciate his  greatness  least.  Let's  begin  now,  to 
sound  the  call. 


TRAGEDY  AT  LOGAN  INTER- 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  a  tragic  plane  crash  at  Logan 
International  Airport  in  Boston,  Mass., 
took  the  lives  of  88  people.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  the  families  of  those  lost,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  express  the  sympathy  of 
all  Members  of  this  body  on  the  sudden 
loss  of  those  loved  ones. 

Moments  after  the  tragic  crash,  the 
city  of  Boston  Police  Department  and 
Fire  Department  had  taken  action  to 
provide  emergency  assistance.  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  immediately  responded 
to  provide  crucial  service.  All  of  the  men 
and  women  who  worked  so  efficiently  and 
quickly  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  ./»lexander  Butterfleld.  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  informed  me  that  Isabel  A. 
Burgess  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  has  already  arrived  on  the 
scene  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
crash. 

Once  again,  let  me  express  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  the  families  of  those  who  died 
this  morning,  and  let  them  know  that 
our  prayers  are  with  them. 


INTERNATIONAL  SPACTE  HALL 
^  OF  FAME 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  by  saying 
that  the  city  of  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.. 
has  announced  that  they  will  establish 
an  International  Space  Hall  of  Fame. 
with  an  appropriate  shrine  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  historical  foimdation  of 
the  city.  A  charter  for  this  Interna- 
tional Space  Hall  of  Fame  was  pro- 
claimed by  resolution  of  the  Alamogordo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  City  Com- 
mission. Following  this,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  issued  an  of- 
ficial proclamation  designating  Alamo- 
gordo as  the  site  for  an  International 
Space  Hall  of  Fame. 

Dr.  Charles  Stark  Draper,  president 


of  the  National  Academy  of  Astronau- 
tics, has  been  contacted  and  offered  the 
services  of  the  academy  in  selecting 
nominees  for  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Dr.  Drap- 
er is  best  known  as  the  prime  inventor 
of  the  Inertisd  test-guidance  system  for 
navigation  of  space  vehicles. 

Plans  for  the  International  Space 
Hall  of  Fame  will  be  presented  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  academy  at  Baku. 
Russia,  in  October  by  Dr.  Draper  and  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Steinhoff,  a  delegate  to  the 
meeting  from  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.  This 
international  academy  was  founded  by 
distinguished  pioneers  in  space  research 
in  1961  for  promotion  of  international 
cooperation  and  communication  among 
the  various  space  scientists  throughout 
the  world. 

Recently  a  symposium  of  international 
space  laboratories  was  held,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  academy,  in  Cloudcroft, 
N.  Mex.,  in  the  fall  of  1969.  This  sym- 
posium coincided  with  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Sacramento  Peak  Observatory 
telescope.  Distinguished  scientists  from 
all  over  the  world  attended  the  confer- 
ence and  toured  the  facilities  of  the  Tu- 
larosa  Basin. 

It  is  planned  that  contributions  from 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  and  NASA  Apollo  Sites 
will  be  major  tourist  attractions  in  the 
Tularosa  Basin.  In  addition,  exhibits 
provided  by  Wemher  von  Braun  and 
Associates,  which  directed  the  first  suc- 
cessful American  orbital  experiment  and 
many  other  pioneer  space  contributions, 
will  be  featured. 

Alamogordo  is  located  on  U.S.  54-70, 
between  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Albuquer- 
que. N.  Mex.,  and  historically  on  the 
route  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  which 
today  is  near  the  Trinity  Site,  location 
of  the  first  atomic  fission  explosion  in 
July  1945. 

Upon  receiving  notification  of  this  his- 
toric moment,  I  contacted  Dr.  James 
Fletcher.  Director  of  NASA,  and  ask^d 
that  his  agency  provide  the  necessary  co- 
operation to  make  this  venture  success- 
ful. It  is  a  policy  of  NASA  that  all  reUcs 
and  artifacts  of  our  space  exploration 
program  are  donated  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  but  upon  request  could  be 
loaned  out  to  the  International  Space 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Alamogordo. 

I  am  very  confident  that  the  city  of 
Alamogordo  has  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients and  attitude  to  make  the  Interna- 
tional Space  Hall  of  Fsune  a  reality. 


MILTON  EISENHOWER  IS  RIGHT- 
RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO 
LIBERTY  SHOULD  CONTINUE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
continued  funding  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  In  August  of  1972. 
President  Nixon  established  a  Study 
Commission  on  International  Radio.  The 
Commission,  after  thorough  study,  sub- 
mitted its  report  this  year.  Its  findings 
speak  loud  and  clear  for  the  continuation 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
The  Commission  also  recommended  the 
creation  by  congressional  action  of  a 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  to 
receive  appropriated  funds  for  allocation 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 


Despite  the  Commission's  findings, 
there  have  been  arguments  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are  no 
longer  needed.  These  arguments  point  to 
the  bettering  of  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  and 
seek  to  end  the  operations  of  the  radios 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  "throw- 
backs"  to  the  cold  war  era. 

Naturally,  all  of  us  are  pleased  with 
the  recent  events  that  have  occurred  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  Insofar 
as  they  lead  to  peace,  they  are  good. 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  May  of  1972  and  the  recent 
June  visit  of  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  the 
United  States  are  evidences  of  that 
progress. 

But  such  arguments  which  link  the 
improved  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  miss  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  Commission's  Report  on  Interna- 
tional Radio.  The  thrust  of  the  report 
is  that  the  very  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  United  States-Soviet  relations 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  In  fact, 
progress  toward  detente  increases  the 
value  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty. 

Observing  that  "it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  spirit  of  detente  has  not  filtered  into 
Soviet  internal  policies  for  their  peoples 
and  for  the  citizens  of  Eastern  Europe," 
the  Commission  report  goes  on  to  state 
that: 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  assume 
that  Detente  will  bring  an  end  to  tight  In- 
ternal security  of  the  Soviet  Ualon  and  East- 
ern Europe.  Soviet  security  leaders  fear  the 
dissemination  of  the  free  flow  of  news.  So 
long  as  they  continue  to  do  so  there  Is  an 
apparent  need  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

Recent  reports  do  not  indicate  that  In- 
ternal security  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  reduced  to 
any  signiflcsmt  degree.  The  free  flow  of 
news  and  ideas  has  yet  to  become  a  real- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Soviet  citizens  are  perhaps  the 
most  Isolated  of  all  peoples  on  this  earth 
when  it  comes  to  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation. A  Western  newspaper  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  rarity.  Even  Communist 
newspapers  from  the  West  are  screened 
and  censored  If  they  are  critical  of  par- 
ticular developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Eastern  Europe. 

Were  it  not  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  would  receive 
only  the  news  that  their  governments 
choose  to  give  them.  The  Commission  re- 
port states: 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  detente  In  relations  with  the  out- 
side world  Is  for  the  communist  governments 
by  no  means  congruent  with  relaxation  of 
restrictions,  censorship,  and  all  other  Inhi- 
bitions which  Impede  the  right  of  their  own 
people  to  be  informed. 

Nor  has  detente  reduced  the  amount 
of  Soviet  shortwave  broadcasting.  In 
fact,  quite  the  contrary  seems  to  be  oc- 
curring. Two  Soviet  stations — Radio 
Moscow  and  Radio  Peace  and  Progress- 
maintain  the  largest  foreign  radio  serv- 
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Ice  in  the  world.  During  the  period  from 
1962  to  1972  Soviet  shortwave  broadcast- 
ing increased  from  1,000  program  hours 
a  week  to  nearly  1,900  program  hours  a 
week.  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
broadcasts  directed  at  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  now  total  about 
1,350  program  hours  a  week. 

There  is  a  great  need  on  our  part  to 
insure  that  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
receive  much  needed  news  and  informa- 
tion. The  particular  advantage  that  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have 
is  that  they  are  not  considered  by  the 
people  who  listen  to  them  to  be  official 
government  radios. 

Broadcasting  in  the  languages  of  East- 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  devote 
major  attention  to  Soviet  and  East  E^i- 
ropean  domestic  affairs.  They  fill  in  news 
that  the  government  chooses  to  leave  out. 
A  people  who  are  informed  can  never  be 
totally  controlled.  Immeasurably.  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  have  fos- 
tered detente  by  giving  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  Infor- 
mation. 

Hopefully,  an  Informed  citizenry  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  can 
provide  the  pressure  needed  to  make 
East-West  detente  a  workable  reality. 

As  we  know,  detente  is  a  two-way 
street.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  reject  the  premise  of  the 
free  flow  of  information.  As  long  as  this 
is  the  case.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  have  a  job  to  fulfill  by  providing 
Information  to  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 


BEEP  SUPPLY  CRISIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  nearly  2  weeks  since  the  President 
annoimced  his  phase  rv  program  of  eco- 
nomic controls.  At  the  time  of  his  an- 
nouncement. I  commended  the  Presidoit 
for  his  efforts  to  bring  this  inflation 
under  control  and  get  our  economy  back 
to  its  rightful  operation  under  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognized  th#fllf- 
flculties  the  administration  faced  in 
choosing  the  right  combination  of  con- 
trols for  phase  rv.  I  expressed  disap- 
pointment that  the  administration  chose 
to  retain  the  price  ceilings  on  beef.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  have  a  national  policy  that 
singles  one  product  out  as  being  infia- 
tionary.  Although  there  is  definite  relief 
in  sight  with  the  announced  end  of  con- 
trols in  September,  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  this  singling  out 
will  have  on  all  phases  of  the  beef 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  2  weeks  it  has 
become  abundantly  clear  that  my  con- 
cerns have  proven  correct — the  beef  in- 
dustry is  in  turmoil.  I  rise  today  to  re- 
spectfully urge  the  President  to  recon- 
sider his  phase  IV  policy  with  regard 
to  the  price  ceiling  on  beef. 

Reports  to  my  office  in  the  past  week 
have  been  grim.  Shortages  in  the  sup- 
ply of  beef  will  surely  result  if  the  freeze 
is  continued.  The  beef  packing  industry 
Is  in  a  calamity.  This  can  mean  only  one 
thing:  much  higher  prices  once  the  ceil- 
ings on  beef  are  removed  come  Septem- 


ber 12.  Should  the  price  celling  on  beef 
be  retained  as  is,  the  damage  to  the  beef 
industry  will  be  acutely  felt  by  every 
American  consumer  for  months  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  several  items  which  clearly 
point  out  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Reports  coming  from  Nebraska  indi- 
cate that  some  meat  packing  plants  are 
closed;  some  are  operating  at  less  than 
full  capacity;  others  are  anticipating 
close  downs. 

First,  I  submit  a  letter  for  every  Mem- 
ber's reading  which  sets  forth  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  created  by  this  freeze 
on  beef  prices.  I  particularly  urge  the 
President's  advisers  to  consider  two  key 
sentences: 

It  takes  a  years  to  develop  choice  beef  in 
the  size  and  quality  that  the  American  pub- 
lic demands.  It  cannot  be  turned  off  and  on, 
such  as  In  the  case  of  the  automotive  and 
steel  Industries. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  several  stories  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Nebraska's  largest  newspaper, 
the  Omaha  World  Herald.  These  articles 
testify  to  the  severity  of  the  problem. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  remove  the 
price  celling  on  beef  immediately.  While 
prices  can  be  expected  to  rise  in  the 
Immediate  future,  it  can  only  be  bal- 
anced when  the  supply  Is  satisfactory 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  That  is  what 
the  farmer  wants.  That  is  what  the  meat 
processor  wsmts.  That  is  the  only  real 
way  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  items  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Beet  Packebs,  Inc., 

Omaha.  Nebr.,  July  25, 1973. 
Senator  Romak  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Hrttska:  This  letter  sets 
forth  my  thinking  on  Phase  rv  and  in  effect 
on  the  beef  Industry.  Let  me  preface  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  I  have  no  crystal  ball — 
I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

First,  postponing  the  lifting  of  price  ceU- 
Ings  altogether  and  allowing  a  free  economy 
whereby  the  law  of  supply  and^mand  would 
ultimately  prevaU  was  a  *<rrrlble  mistake. 
Singling  out  beef  in  the  m^hner  in  which  it 
was  done  Is  causing  a  calamity  among  beef 
packers.  Any  time  a  definite  date  is  given 
(such  as  September  12),  feeders  wlU  hold 
their  cattle  until  that  date  or  until  they 
are  offered  enough  money  that  they  feel  the 
price  will  be  no  more  on  that  date.  As  of  to- 
day, we  have  August  Futures  at  $53.67.  This 
has  created  a  situation  whereby  a  feeder  can 
sell  bis  cattle  to  the  Futures  Market  for  de- 
livery on  August  7  or  anytime  thereafter  and 
doesn't  have  to  wait  untU  September  12.  This 
was  done  in  great  volume  on  July  24  across 
the  country.  The  least  the  government  could 
have  done  was  suspend  trading  In  Augrust 
Futures,  as  we  have  a  built-in  new  competi- 
tor— the  Mercantile  Exchange. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  been  stating  publicly 
that  "cattle  could  not  be  held  over  two  weeks 
and  then  there  would  be  plentiful  suppllee."  I 
have  been  In  this  business  approximately  35 
years  and  I  have  seen  farmers  hold  cattle  60 
to  90  days  with  no  problems. 

The  government  created  chaos  In  the  cattle 
feeding  Industry  by  putting  a  freeze  on,  as  a 


large  amount  of  cattle  are  placed  on  feed 
from  June  through  October.  Consumption  of 
beef  Is  quite  heaVy  from  October  through 
February,  with  the  highest  rate  of  consump- 
tion falling  In  January.  It  takes  two  years  to 
develop  choice  beef  in  the  size  and  quality 
that  the  American  public  demands.  It  cannot 
be  turned  off  and  on,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
the  automotive  and  steel  Industries.  Ranch- 
ers and  feeders  program  their  production 
and  must  think  in  terms  of  six  months  to 
a  year  ahead.  Radical  changes  in  government 
policies  such  ss  we  have  had  in  the  past  few 
months  are  making  them  jittery  along  with 
the  bankers  who  finance  them. 

To  give  you  some  economic  explanation  of 
the  meat  packing  business,  a  reasonable  price 
for  slaughter  cattle  would  be  $48  cwt.  to  be 
able  to  sell  beef  at  71  cents  to  72  cents  per 
lb.  This  Is  a  mythical  celling  for  most  packers 
that  sell  conventional  dressed  beef.  Today 
thev  are  asking  50  cents  lb.  to  as  much  as 
51>^' cents  lb.  for  their  beef,  which  is  $80  to 
$81  cwt.  cattle.  Beef  packers  are  closing  all 
over  the  country.  Women  are  buying  beef, 
poultry  and  pork  like  It  was  going  out  of 
style  and  the  Industry  is  In  chaos. 

One  thing  I  think  we  dearly  need  In  order  to 
have  reasonably  priced  beef,  pork  and  poul- 
try In  this  country  is  export  quotas  on  corn 
mllo  and  soybeans.  We  should  determine  an- 
imal numbers  In  the  U.S.  and  retain  adequate 
supplies  to  fatten  them  out  for  our  own 
markets.  Otherwise,  I  can  see  the  Japanese 
and  many  other  countries  buying  up  our 
grain  and  soybeans  and  indirectly  running  up 
the  price  of  our  meat.  All  livestock  feeders 
weigh  the  cost  of  their  ingredients  against 
the  estimated  market  value  of  the  fat  ani- 
mal and  then  determine  If  It  Is  economically 
feasible.  We  need  reasonably  priced  corn  to 
have  reasonably  priced  meat — It  falls  band  In 
glove  and  there  is  no  way  to  separate  It. 

Tbank  you  for  listening  to  my  thoughts  on 
this  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  R.  West, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  President. 

Packer  Sats  Beep  Prices  Mat  Rocket 

If  the  beef  price  ceiling  isn't  lifted  soon, 
therell  be  a  "price  explosion"  when  it  does 
come  off,  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Asso- 
ciation said  Tuesday. 

Joiin  Mohay  said:  "The  beef  market  will 
be  in  a  first-class  mess"  If  the  celling  isn't 
lifted  before  its  scheduled  Sept.  12  ending. 

The  "only  solution"  to  avoiding  beef  short- 
ages "Is  the  immediate  removal  of  the  celling 
price  on  beef,"  Mohay  said.  The  association 
has  been  telling  that  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration for  some  time  now,  and  hand  carried 
the  message  to  the  White  House  again  Tues- 
day, he  said. 

Some  stores  won't  have  beef  for  sale  In 
about  10  days  unless  quick  action  is  taken 
to  lift  the  celling,  he  added. 

PHONE   interview 

"The  beef  supply  wUl  dry  up  In  two  weeks 
time,  and  there  will  be  serious  dislocations 
(shortages)  in  retail  stores  next  week,"  Mo- 
hay said. 

He  commented  in  a  telephone  interview 
from  Washington  as  a  World-Herald  check 
showed  at  least  19  per  cent  of  the  employes 
In  Nebraska's  meat  processing  Indvistry  are 
out  of  work  and  more  may  be  soon. 

Mohay,  whose  association  represents  pack- 
ers doing  65-70  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  beef  busi- 
ness, said  he  doesn't  haye  statistics  on  how 
many  plants  now  are  closed  or  workers  laid 
off.  Many  are  closing  and  reopening  for  short 
periods  across  the  nation  he  said. 

"Almost  all  have  cut  back  substantially 
and  probably  none  are  operating  at  more 
than  70  per  cent  (normal) ,"  Mohay  said. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  at  the  11  major 
markets  Tuesday  (Including  Omaha,  Sioux 
City  and  Sioux  Falls)  was  down  25  per  cent 
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from  a  week  ago  and  56  per  cent  from  two 
weeks  ago.  he  said.  Monday's  totaJ  was  30 
per  cent  below  a  week  earlier  and  50  per  cent 
under  two  weeks  earlier. 

PLANTS    TO    REOPEN 

In  the  Midlands,  one  firm  annoiinced  It 
was  reopening  but,  generally.  Industry 
spokesmen  said  they  expect  more  plants  to 
close. 

At  Spencer,  la.,  Spencer  Foods  Inc.,  said  it 
will  reopen  Its  plants  at  Spencer  and  Schuy- 
ler, Neb.,  today,  on  a  temporary  baels. 

The  firm  laid  off  all  production  and  main- 
tenance workers  Monday,  saying  It  couldn't 
get  cattle  becavise  of  Phase  4  regulations. 
Tuesday,  President  Jerry  Kozney  said  the 
company  has  received  a  limited  amount  of 
cattle,  the  Associated  Press  said. 

"It's  going  to  get  worse.  It's  only  a  matter 
of  time  untU  most  all  the  meat  packing 
plants  close  down"  unless  the  celling  Is  lifted, 
said  George  Davis,  manager  of  the  American 
Stores  Packing  Co.  In  Lincoln,  where  as  many 
as  125  of  the  plant's  700  employees  have  been 
laid  off. 

■UirXSG  OFF 

There  Is  no  central  office  collecting  In- 
formation on  how  many  slaughterers  and 
processors  are  shut  down  In  the  state,  but 
telephone  checks  showed  plants  closing  or 
laying  off  workers  In  several  cities. 

In  Omaha,  for  example.  Union  Packing 
Co.  has  laid  off  about  100,  half  Its  force, 
and  may  have  to  close.  President  Carl  Frohm 
said. 

John  Roth  and  Son  of  Omaha,  which  em- 
ploys 60,  shut  down. 

Greater  Omaha  Packing  Co.,  which  shut 
down  last  week,  remained  closed,  •  •  *  which 
employs  55,  would  reopen  as  soon  as  the 
ceUlng  Is  lifted. 

At  Sloiix  Beef  In  Omaha,  the  work  force 
has  been  halved,  laying  off  about  25,  said 
spokesman  Elmer  Hoff. 

At  Dakota  City,  the  Iowa  Beef  Processors 
plant  remained  closed. 

STB  IKE 

About  1,600  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  Local 
22  have  been  on  strike  a  week,  and  no 
progress  was  reported  from  a  session  with  a 
federal  mediator  Monday  night. 

Company  sp>okesman  Dennis  Gaukel  said 
the  beef  ceUing  was  one  factor  In  the  strike. 
Iowa  Beef's  Mason  City.  la.  plant  also  has 
shut  down,  laying  off  more  than  100  persons, 
he  said. 

SHTTTS  WEDNESDAY 

Flavorland  Industries  of  Sioux  City,  la. 
said  It  will  close  Wednesday  for  an  Indefinite 
period.  The  shutdown  comes  four  days  after 
the  company  told  the  Nixon  administration 
that  keeping  controls  on  beef  prices  would 
endanger  meat  supplies. 

Similar  problems  are  reported  In  smaller, 
outstate  plants. 

*  *  *  Co.  manager  Bill  Mahar  said  the 
plant  is  open  this  week,  but  isn't  buying 
cattle  for  next  week  and  may  close  then. 

Nebraska  Agriculture  Director  Glenn 
Kreuscher  said  In  Lincoln  more  closings 
are  likely. 

Many  feeders  will  hold  cattle  off  the  mar- 
ket until  the  Sept.  12  celling  deadline,  hoping 
to  get  a  "significant  gain  in  prices,"  he  said. 

THEN  A  GLUT 

But  if  all  do  that,  the  market  then  will  b« 
glutted  and  prices  "could  go  the  other  way," 
he  said. 

Kreuscher  said  he  wished  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration had  continued  its  Phase  2  pro- 
gram. "Things  were  going  fairly  well  In  Phase 
2,  and  with  a  few  adjustments"  the  situa- 
tion would  have  improved,  Kreuscher  said. 
"It's  been  all  mixed  up  since  then." 


Beef  Pinch  Pelt;  Swirr  To  Cxrr  Back 
(By  Frank  Santiago) 

A  beef  pipeline  that  appeared  to  get  smaller 
by  the  hour  Friday  is  threatening  to  drain 
meat  supplies  to  the  food  counter. 

Swift  &  Co.  announced  it  will  close  Iseef 
packing  plants  Monday  at  Grand  Island  and 
Des  Moines,  reducing  the  company's  produc- 
tion 30  to  35  percent. 

The  packer  Joins  other  major  meat  proces- 
sors stopping  op>erations  in  the  Midwest.  They 
blame  the  Phase  4  beef  price  freeze. 

The  announcement  was  among  a  series  of 
developments : 

A  spokesman  for  Safeway  in  Phoenix  told 
the  Associated  Press  the  chain  may  be  forced 
to  lay  off  its  retail  butchers  if  a  shortage  of 
beef  is  not  improved.  Safeway  officials  in 
Omaha  were  unavailable  for  comment.  How- 
ever, Nell  Shaver  of  Shaver  Pood  Marts  told 
The  World-Herald  he  "didn't  know  yet"  If  a 
shortage  would  result  In  a  payroll  cutback. 
"There  is  the  possibility,"  he  said. 

Charles  A.  Monasee.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Community  Stores  Corp.,  operators  of 
Hinky  Dinky  stores,  said  shoppers  may  find 
some  "dislocations"  or  shortages  of  beef  in 
coming  days,  but  it  won't  be  widespread. 
Beyond  a  week,  however,  the  supply  is  ques- 
tionable, he  said.  "We  don't  see  any  long 
supply  ahead." 

Officials  of  25  major  independent  meat 
packers  mapped  out  strategy  Thursday  in  a 
meeting  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  for  a  scheduled 
session  early  next  week  with  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  in  Washington.  The  packers,  ac- 
cording to  United  Press  International,  said 
their  kill  fioors  are  running  alx>ut  60  per  cent 
capacity  and  the  situation  will  get  worse 
next  week. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute said  Friday  that  Agriculture  Secretary 
Earl  L.  Butz  agreed  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  beef  industry  next  Wednesday  in 
Washington. 

The  packers  meeting  here  speculated  that 
a  shortage  will  Intensify  unless  enough  pres- 
sure Is  put  upon  the  Nixon  administration  to 
lift  the  freeze  and  open  the  beef  market 
prior  to  the  scheduled  Sept.  12  life  date,  said 
UPI. 

Shortages  have  emerged  in  wholesale  beef 
with  some  companies  in  Omaha  distributing 
the  meat  to  their  customers,  including  in- 
stitutions and  restaurants,  on  an  allotment 
basis. 

Arthur  Kulakofsky,  general  manager  of  the 
Ak-Sar-Ben  Beef  Co..  described  the  wholesale 
market  as  "In  utter  chaos." 

He  said  "we've  been  rationing  for  a  week." 

One  hotel  manager  called,  he  said,  and 
pleaded  for  beef.  He  was  turned  down  "com- 
pletely," said  Kulakofsky.  It  was  the  third  or 
fourth  place  the  manager  had  called  in  an 
effort  to  find  meat. 

The  Swift  announcement  said  the  shut- 
downs will  idle  500  workers.  The  work  forces 
at  the  plants  are  about  equal. 

The  Swift  spokesman  blamed  abnormal 
beef  markets  for  the  shutdown  and  said  the 
plants  will  remain  closed  until  the  supply 
increases.  f 

MORRELL    HALTS    BEEF    OPERATION 

Siotxx  Falls.  S.  Dak. — John  Morreli  &  Co., 
South  I>akota's  largest  meat  packer,  an- 
nounced Friday  it  is  halting  all  beef  slaugh- 
ter operations  until  further  notice  and  lay- 
ing off  200  persons. 

General  Manager  Bob  Atkins  said  the  ac- 
tion was  taken  because  of  the  government 
celling  on  beef  prices. 


Bnv  Plants  Close  Across  Midlands 

(By  John  Taylor) 

At  mid-afternoon  Friday  word  hadn't  yet 
got  around  to  folks  in  Rock  Port,  Mo. 


Bren  at  John  Carter's  barber  shop  it 
wasn't  the  prime  topic  of  conversation. 

"I'm  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them,"  Car- 
ter said  In  a  telephone  Interview.  "I  hate  to 
see  It  done.  Folks  haven't  heard  much  about 
It  but  what  does  know  about  It  sure  hates 
It." 

The  word  was,  that  In  the  town  of  1,300 
about  400  would  be  out  of  work  come  Mon- 
day: casualties  of  Phase  4. 

Murie  Schraeder,  plant   manager  for  the 
Missouri   Beef    Packers    in    Rock    Port,    said 
that    the    firm   will    be   shutting   down    all 
operations  Monday  morning. 
freeze  blamed 

He  blamed  the  closing  on  the  continued 
freeze  of  beef  prices  which  is  part  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Phase  4  economic  guidelines. 

"We've  been  down  three  times  since  the 
celling  has  been  Imposed."  he  said. 

The  freeze  will  hit  Rock  Port  e^>ecially 
hard.  Schraeder  said. 

"Other  than  this  plant  there's  no  place  to 
work  around  here.  And  every  time  this  hap- 
pens we  lose  a  few  people.  It's  very  costly 
to  us  because  we  have  trained  them. 

"It's  pretty  disheartening.  I  know  the 
problem  will  go  away  when  the  celling  is 
lifted." 

The  plant  prob«U31y  wUl  remain  closed  un- 
til Sept.  12,  the  dat«  the  beef  price  freeae  Is 
lifted,  he  said. 

FKW  bright  spots 

There  were  few  bright  spots  In  Midlands 
beef  Industry,  as  one  after  another,  beef  proc- 
essors either  closed  Friday,  announced  they 
would  close  or  would  curtail  operations. 

No  one.  Including  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  official  in  Lincoln,  could  say  ex- 
actly how  many  plants  have  ceased  opera- 
tions or  how  many  people  are  out  of  work. 

But  a  World -Herald  check  turned  up  at 
least  13  plants  in  Nebraska.  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Iowa  and  MLssouri,  which 
have  closed  or  are  operating  at  less  than 
full  ct^aclty. 

3,670   JOBLESS 

At  least  3.670  persons  either  are  out  of 
work  or  soon  will  be. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  said  It  has 
confirmed  reports  of  certain  beef  process- 
ing and  packing  plant  closings,  among  them; 

John  Morreli  and  Co.,  Sioux  Palls  and 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  close  Monday  with 
total  John  Morreli  layoffs  more  than  300. 

Rath  Packing  Co..  Waterloo,  la.,  closing 
cutting  operations  Monday  with   72  layoffs. 

Swift  fresh  meats.  Grand  Island,  Neb., 
and  Des  Moines  to  close  Monday  with  total 
425  layoffs. 

In  Scottsbluff.  Neb.,  the  Scottsbluff  Pack- 
ing Co.  announced  It  will  close  temporarily 
beginning  next  week. 

Richard  Corey,  president  of  the  firm,  said 
Phase  4  price  controls  were  the  major  reason 
for  the  plant's  closing. 

"We  absolutely  haven't  been  able  to  buy 
any  cattle  at  all.  The  m^ket  ts  Just  too 
high."  Corey  said. 

Corey  said  It  is  hoped  the  firm  can  reopen 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks.  He  said  the 
closing  will  affect  some  55  workers. 

"Nearly  everyone  has  been  affected  some 
way."  said  Dr.  D.  C.  Breeden.  area  supervisor 
for  the  Agriculture  Department's  meat  and 
poultry  Inspection  programs  In  Lincoln. 

SMALL   PLANTS  OKAT 

"Oddly  enough,  there  is  one  segment  of 
the  Industry  that  has  increased  their  busi- 
ness :  The  small  plants  engaged  In  processing 
either  farm  animals  for  individual  farmers 
or  for  individual  •  •  • 

Breeden  said  his  office  has  "a  lot  of  in- 
spectors on  standby  status  checking  with  us 
every  day  to  determine  whether  a  plant  is 
going  to  operate  or  not." 
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The  office  has  about  350  inspectors  who 
operate  at  plants  throughout  Nebraslia  and 
"probably  75  per  cent  are  on  the  job,"  he 
said.  "We're  using  this  time  for  training  and 
other  administrative  activities.  We  also  have 
given  a  number  of  employes  summer  va- 
cations." 

FLAVORLAND 

In  Omaha,  one  of  the  latest  plants  to  close 
is  the  Omaha  plant  of  Flavorland  Industries, 
Inc.  The  plant,  formerly  known  as  Sioux 
Beef  Co.,  closed  at  the  end  of  the  day  Fri- 
day, idling  105  persons. 

James  R.  McDonald,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  the  company,  said  the  firm's 
West  Fargo,  N.D.,  plant  also  closed  Friday. 
He  said  the  closings  are  the  result  of  the 
company's  Inability  to  pass  on  increased  live- 
stock costs  under  the  celling  price.  The  firm's 
Sioux  City  plant  closed  Tuesday.  Total 
Flavorland  layoffs,  said  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  are  350-400. 

Union  Packing  Co.  of  Omaha  has  laid  off 
100  employes,  about  half  of  its  working  force. 
President  Carl  Prohm  said  the  plant  may 
have  to  close,  said  Associated  Press. 

Meanwhile,  Farmland  Foods.  Inc.  said  that 
Its  Carroll,  la.,  pork  plant  will  resume  op- 
erations Monday. 

The  plant  was  closed  June  14  as  a  result 
of  the  freeze  on  all  food.  About  40  employes 
will  be  asked  to  return  to  work  at  Carroll, 
the  company  said.  However,  continued  opera- 
tions remains  uncertain  and  a  company  of- 
ficial said  that  "we'll  just  have  to  feel  our 
way  along." 

[From  the  Washington  Star  News,  July  31. 
1973] 

Slaughtering  Off,  Plants  Close:  Beef 

Shortage  Worse 

(By  WUliam  Delaney) 

The  nation's  cattle -slaughter  total  has 
plummeted  to  its  lowest  daily  level  since 
the  consumer  meat  boycott  last  spring,  while 
shortage-plagued  beef  packers  report  at  least 
25  planU  closed  and  more  than  10,000  work- 
ers idle. 

Even  as  beef -country  Republicans  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  discussed  alternatives  today  to  the 
administration's  Sept.  12  deadline  for  lift- 
ing retail  beef  ceiling  prices,  more  layoffs 
were  reported  here — at  Safeway's  Washing- 
ton division  meat-distribution  center  in 
Landover,  Md. 

Officials  of  both  Safeway  and  Murry's 
Steaks  Inc.  here  confirmed  that  Washington 
suburbanites,  like  many  consumers  else- 
where in  the  country,  have  begun  stock- 
piling beef  for  fear  of  impending  shortages 
and  of  almost-certain  higher  prices  after 
mid-September. 

Such  major  beef  buyers  as  the  DC.  gov- 
ernment and  the  University  of  Maryland, 
tor  example,  have  been  unable  to  contract 
through  normal  channels  for  September 
supplies. 

One  D.C.  whc^esaler,  stocked  with  only  half 
his  normal  beef  supplies  this  week,  says 
he  is  having  to  prorate  allocations  to  his 
prized  local  customers,  which  include  the 
Rive  Gauche  restaurant  and  the  Wash- 
ington Hilton. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  told  re- 
porters yesterday  morning  he  believes  Presi- 
dent NUon  "wUl  not  cave  In"  to  pressures 
to  lift  the  beef  price  freeze  at  least  partially, 
thereby  encouraging  ranchers  to  bring  cattle 
to  market  before  Sept.  12. 

But  later  yesterday,  after  an  hour-long 
private  session  at  the  Capitol  with  six  major 
middle  western  slaughterers  and  Nebraska's 
two  Republican  senators,  he  told  The  Star- 
News: 

"They  (beef  processors)  are  obviously 
hurting." 

Asked  if  the  administration  would  recon- 
sider its  thus-far-adamant  adherence  to  its 
Sept.   12  price-freeze  cut-off,  he  replied: 


"We're  half  way  there  .  .  .  Well.  I  Just  dont 
know.  This  is  not  my  decision." 

Though  area  supermarket  chains  have 
predicted  an  ample  supply  of  beef  this  week, 
a  spokesman  for  Safeway's  170-store  Wash- 
ington division  said  yesterday  that  an  un- 
specified number  of  workers  had  been  laid 
off  Friday  at  the  division's  "pre-fab"  beef 
plant  at  Landover. 

Jack  Luber,  vice  president  of  the  16-store 
Murry's  Steaks  frozen  beef  chain  In  the 
Washington  area,  said  sales  were  30  percent 
above  normal  last  week  and  would  have 
been  higher,  had  Murry's  had  enough  steaks. 

Agriculture  Department  analysts  yesterday 
estimated  the  day's  total  slaughter  at  fed- 
erally Inspected  beef  plants  at  79.000 — 23.4 
percent  below  last  Monday's  USDA  estimate 
and  the  lowest  dally  slaughter  total  since 
April  9,  the  Monday  after  the  week -long  na- 
tional consumer  meat  boycott. 

"We  think  even  that's  a  big  figure,"  said 
executive  vice  president  John  Mohay  of  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Asso- 
cUtion.  "We  think  its  more  like  60,000." 

"There's  not  a  beef  packer  In  the  U.S. 
that's  operating  at  anywhere  near  capacity." 
Mohay  said. 

By  yesterday,  he  calculated,  25  plants  run 
by  17  major  beef  packers  had  closed  down 
mainly  because  cattle  were  being  withheld 
from  market  pending  the  lifting  of  the  re- 
tall  beef  price  celling  Sept.  12,  or  because 
processors  could  not  afford  the  $53.42  per 
hundredweight  market  price  for  cattle  when 
their  break -even  point  Is  around  $48. 

Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis,  R-Neb.,  said  after 
the  closed-door  session  with  the  processors, 
Butz  and  Chairman  Herbert  Stein  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  that  he  feels 
Sen.  John  O.  Tower,  R-Texas,  will  "shortly" 
push  an  amendment  to  permit  beef  pack- 
ers to  "pass  along"  Immediate  raw  agricul- 
tural cost  mcreases  since  June  8.  as  pork  and 
poultry  processors  were  allowed  to  do  12 
days  ago  under  the  admlnUtration's  new 
Phase   rv  guidelines. 

"The  heavy  demand  for  beef  Is  helping 
create  a  'black  market'  in  Washington,"  ac- 
cording to  the  president  of  a  leading  local 
beef  supply  firm.  "But  It's  not  fair  to  call 
it  a  'black  market.'  It's  just  free  enter- 
prise. Restaurants  and  hotels  want  the  meat, 
and  they're  willing  to  pay  prices  over  the 
ceiling  to  get  it."  said  the  supplier,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified. 

"What's  happening  ts  that  a  lot  of  sup- 
pliers are  just  anticipating  the  September 
price  release.  They're  selling  at  whatever  they 
can  get,  as  If  It's  already  a  free  market." 

The  supplier  said  he  feels  the  celling  vio- 
lations are  justified  "if  you  consider  all 
the  people  who  might  be  put  out  of  work 
by  this  unfair  freeze." 

"Everyone's  buying  over  the  ceUIng  just 
to  stay  In  business,"  another  leading  whole- 
saler said.  "Those  of  us  who  have  contracts 
at  freeze  levels  are  taking  a  beating.  We're 
buying  black  market,  and  selling  legitimate. 
Most  of  us  are  lucky  to  break  even. 

"But  we  can't  afford  to  say  no  to  our 
customers,"  he  said.  "Once  you  close  your 
doors,  people  drift  elsewhere.  Then  when 
the  freeze  Is  over  you  have  to  rebuild  your 
business." 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  said  its  investigations  indicate  black 
marketing  is  "infrequent"  on  the  national 
level. 

The  District  government,  which  buys  for 
such  institutions  as  D.C.  General  Hospital, 
said  it  was  notified  earlier  this  month  by  its 
main  supplier.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, that  its  regular  monthly  contracts 
are  in  trouble. 

"We're  now  scrounging  around  on  the 
open  market  doing  our  own  bidding,"  a  Dis- 
trict spokesman   said. 


TAXES  AND  THE  MULTINATIONALS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  I  have 
prepared  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  data  approximate 
the  effective  Federal  income  tax  rates  for 
selected  American  companies'  foreign 
sales  and  their  percent  of  total  sales,  for- 
eign earnings  and  their  percent  of  total, 
the  scope  of  sales  and  the  effective  rate 
of  taxation  is  shown  for  each  company 
for  the  years  1969-71.  The  firms  selected 
were  taken  from  a  table  submitted  by 
Congressman  Charles  Vanik  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  July  of  last  year. 
The  corporations  are  multinational  in 
nature.  All  of  them  obtain  substantial 
earnings  from  sales  and  profits  abroad.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  is  only  a  par- 
tial listing.  It  does,  however,  adequately 
demonstrate  the  effects  of  tax  advantages 
which  are  granted  under  the  present  sys- 
tem to  the  large  mutinational  companies. 
I  am  again  trying  to  shed  some  factual 
light  on  the  subject  of  Federal  taxation 
of  U.S.-based  multinational  enterprises. 
Basic  information  Is  particularly  lacking 
in  this  area. 

Further,  the  same  companies  disregard 
Security  and  Exchange  Commission  rules 
on  disclosure  pf  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
governments.  SEC  rule  5-04;15  provision 
for  income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  pro- 
vides that  State,  local,  and  foreign  taxes 
be  listed  separately  from  Federal  taxes. 
United  States  Steel.  IBM.  RCA,  National 
Cash  Register,  and  Colgate-Palmolive 
combined  United  States  and  foreign  taxes 
in  all  tax  statements  available.  In  order 
to  rationally  proceed  in  this  importfint 
area  of  tax  reform,  we  need  to  have  ac- 
cess to  information  from  all  sources — 
from  the  administration  as  well  as  from 
private  business. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  some  major 
results  of  a  study  done  by  Congressman 
Vanik  concerning  Federal  taxation  of 
American  corpwrations.  Up  to  10  percent 
of  the  country's  top  industrial  corpora- 
tions paid  no  Federal  income  taxes  in  the 
years  1969-71.  About  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  top  100  industrial  firms  earning  prof- 
its, paid  U.S.  taxes  at  an  effective  rate 
of  less  than  10  percent.  Legal  tax  avoid- 
ance was  estimated  to  amotmt  to  $1.2  bil- 
lion. An  unequal  share  of  the  Federal 
corporate  tax  falls  on  the  smaller  com- 
panies, promoting  monopolistic  power.  At 
the  same  time,  the  larger  companies 
caused  a  net  loss  of  jobs  in  the  3-year 
period  preceding  1971.  The  comparatively 
smaller  companies  registered  a  net  gain 
In  employment. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  previous  state- 
ments, present  Federal  taxation  legisla- 
tion lacks  any  kind  of  comprehensive 
imity  and  purpose.  It  is  out  of  date,  and 
we  are  not  even  told  what  its  effect  is.  I 
ask  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  to  urge 
the  administration,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  corix>rations  to  pro- 
vide public  access  to  all  relevant  infor- 
mation. 

Foreign  direct  investment  by  U.S. 
companies  has  been  Increasing  at  a  rate 
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of  15  percent.  On  the  basis  of  present 
trends  this  flgxire  will  rise  to  over  20  per- 
cent by  1980.  By  contrast,  the  GNP  of 
the  world's  principle  industrialized  coun- 
tries will  increase  between  3  and  5  per- 
cent. If  a  corporation's  sales  were  to  be 
equated  with  a  nation's  output  of  goods 
and  services,  then  54  of  the  world's  100 
biggest  money  powers  would  be  multina- 
tional corporations  and  only  46  would  be 
countries.  Greneral  Motors,  for  example, 
with  a  yearly  turnover  of  more  than  $24 
billion,  was  in  15th  place  on  this  list,  just 
behind  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Holland  and 
just  before  Belgium,  Argentina,  and 
Switzerland.  Exxon  and  Ford  each  made 
more  money  than  the  GNP  of  Pakistan, 
Denmark  or  Austria. 

I  am  not  against  bigness  per  se,  but  I 
am  vigorously  opposed  to  unregulated 
bigness  that  adversely  afifects  the  United 
States'  trading  position  in  the  world. 
Multinational  firms  export  American 
jobs  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  as 
they  move  their  operations  abroad  in 
search  of  cheaper  labor,  noniinion  shops, 
and  tax  holidays. 

One  glance  at  this  list  of  American 
multinational  firms  selling  between  40 
and  50  percent  of  their  turnover  abroad 
demonstrates  the  gravity  of  this  prob- 
lem. In  order  to  facilitate  these  foreign 
sales,  much  of  the  manufacturing  of 
their  products  is  done  overseas  resulting 


in  the  loss  of  former  American  export 
markets  and  jobs. 

Once  these  firms  have  resettled  In  for- 
eign coimtries,  avoiding  many  American 
taxes  and  slipping  under  the  tariff  bar- 
riers of  the  host  country,  they  begin  sell- 
ing their  products  in  markets  formerly 
served  by  their  American  plants.  This 
adds  to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  The  foreign  affiliate  is  nm  by 
foreign  labor,  and  since  production  In  the 
American  plant  has  dropped  off  or  been 
replaced  by  the  subsidiary,  Americans 
are  forced  to  sacrifice  their  jobs  in  order 
that  these  superintemational  companies 
can  expand  their  profits. 

At  present,  our  tax  laws  make  an  over- 
seas investment  mors  attractive  than  one 
in  Indiana.  For  example,  profits  earned 
by  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  an  American 
firm  are  not  taxed  until  they  are  repa- 
triated. To  the  extent  that  the  firm  does 
pay  taxes  to  a  foreign  government,  these 
taxes  count  as  a  dollar-for-dollar  credit 
against  any  Federal  tax  liability.  Profits 
made  in  Indiana  are  taxed  when  earned. 
And  taxes  paid  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
can  only  be  taken  as  deduction  against 
gross  income  rather  than  as  a  Federal 
tax  credit.  My  bill  will  plug  both  of  these 
gaping  loopholes.  For  example:  taxes  on 
overseas  profits  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
would  be  taxed  a5  soon  as  these  profits 


are  earned.  There  would  be  no  tax  defer- 
ral. As  for  tax  credits,  the  Hartke-Burke 
approach  would  eliminate  them  and  re- 
quire that  foreign  taxes  on  corporate 
profits  be  deductible  instead  of  credited 
on  their  tax  accounts.  The  depreciation 
allowances  for  companies  owning  busi- 
ness property  in  foreign  lands  would  be 
tightened.  The  allowance  would  be  com- 
puted on  the  basts  of  actual  useful  life 
of  property  to  the  corporations  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  straight  line  accounting 
methods  rather  than  an  accelerated 
method. 

We  caimot  ignore  nor  fail  to  correct 
the  growing  power  of  these  giant  multi- 
national concerns.  They  feel  no  alle- 
giance to  any  national  entity.  They  sup- 
port no  government  on  ideological 
grounds.  They  have  no  qualms  about  in- 
vesting in  democratic  or  totalitarian, 
capitalistic  or  socialistic,  civilian  or  mili- 
tary governments  as  long  as  their  profit 
goals  can  be  realized. 

The  Foreign  Trade  tmd  Investment  Act 
of  1973  is  designed  to  put  our  industry 
on  an  even  footing  with  foreign  competi- 
tion and  make  domestic  investment  just 
as  attractive  as  investment  abroad.  By 
controlling  predatory  trade  practices  and 
regulating  the  American-based  transna- 
tional firm,  the  Hartke-Burke  approach 
to  trade  pwlicy  will  put  America  back  on 
the  path  to  a  world  of  free  and  fair  trade. 


EXHIBIT  1 
U.S.  COMPANIES  HEAVILY  DEPENDENT  ON  FOREIGN  SALES  AND  EARNINGS,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTIVE  CORRttATE  INCOME  TAX  RATES 


Company 


Esttmatad 

foreign  sales  Foreign 

1970  Percent            earnings 

(miHiMs)  of  total          (millions) 


Percent 

of  total    Whore  salos  and  profits  como  frOM 


EHoctiv*  corporate  incomo  tax 
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Colgate  Palmolive 
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10 

.8 
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.6 
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0 
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8 

?) 

'  This  data  is  courtesy  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik :  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
July  19,  1972. 
'  No  data  available. 


Source:  The  study  is  based  entirely  on  information  from  public  sources  including  10-K  reports, 
registration  statements,  and  prospectuses  hied  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  as 
wall  as  annuzl  reports  to  shareholders  and  annual  reports  lo  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  22, 
1973,  the  8ubc(Hnmittee  on  Education 
conducted  hearings  on  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  that  program 
under  which  students  in  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  can  get  loans, 
subsidized  or  unsubsidized,  from  private 
banks. 

In  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  a  change  was  made  in  that  pro- 
gram. Before  the  amendments  were  en- 
acted, a  student  from  a  family  with  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  less  than  $15,- 
000  was  assumed  to  be  in  need  of  assist- 
ance and  therefore  was  eligible  for  a  sub- 
sidized loan,  while  people  with  a  gross 
income  of  over  $15,000  could  only  receive 
a  loan  with  no  interest  subsidy. 

During  the  conference  on  the  1972 
amendments,  the  House  conferees  in- 


sisted upon  the  establishment  of  a  needs 
test  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  What  in  effect  the  needs  test 
amendment  did  was  to  change  the  pro- 
gram from  one  of  loans  of  convenience 
for  middle-income  families  to  one  of 
loans  on  the  basis  of  need. 

Both  Isist  year  and  this  year  the  loan 
programs  were  markedly  affected.  Last 
year,  recognizing  that  the  effect  of  the 
new  amendment  would  be  too  substan- 
tial for  quick  implementation,  the  Sen- 
ate acted  to  delay  the  effect  of  the  new 
amendments,  and  the  loans  continued  to 
be  made  at  about  the  same  volume  and 
to  the  same  people  as  the  year  before. 
This  year,  the  1972  amendments  are  In 
effect,  and  applications  for  loans  are 
down  40  percent.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
many  of  those  who  previously  received 
the  loans  will  not  receive  them  this  year. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  were  concerned  about  this  and 


held  hearings  which  somewhat  substan- 
tiated these  effects.  Although  witnesses 
attributed  the  drop  in  loans  to  many 
different  f £u:tors,  there  is  basic  agreement 
that  the  dlJCDcuIty  stems  from  the  1972 
amendments.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate 
situation,  and  I  know  that  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  legislation  which  would  return 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
to  its  status  before  the  1972  change. 

However,  we  understand  that  even  if 
we  do  take  action,  the  House  may  not 
go  along  with  any  changes.  Furthermore, 
the  banks  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  student 
loan  officers  have  indicated  that  action 
by  only  one  body  will  throw  a  stoppage 
into  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram as  it  exists  right  now,  so  that  even 
those  people  who  are  now  receiving  the 
loans  would  cease  to  get  them. 

I  believe  that  what  we  are  now  hearing 
about  is  only  the  beginning,  for  more 
and  more  students  will  be  refused  loans. 
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I  would  hope  that  we  could  amend  the 
statute  and  give  relief  to  those  who  are 
most  affected  by  the  current  inflation, 
the  middle-income  family. 


THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Sen- 
ator Pell,  with  respect  to  the  burgeon- 
ing crisis  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  a  program  where  a  40-percent 
falloff  is  already  evident.  While  the  sub- 
committee's June  22d  hearings  indi- 
cated that  there  will  be  an  increase  from 
present  levels  as  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  approaches,  the  fact  remains 
that  many  students  from  families  of 
moderate  income  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
the  funds  which  they  had  anticipated 
receiving  in  order  to  attend  the  college 
or  vocational  institution  of  their  choice. 

The  existence  of  a  crisis  in  guaran- 
teed student  loans  is  pointed  up  particu- 
larly by  the  excellent  staff  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  following  visits  to  seven  regional 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Education  from 
July  16th  to  the  23d.  As  the  report  in- 
dicates, students  in  the  middle-income 
brackets  are  particularly  adversely  af- 
fected, the  very  students  to  whom  the 
program  is  primarily  directed.  It  is  these 
students  who  are  not  usually  eligible  for 
other  sissistance  programs  and  who  must 
tiu'n  to  guaranteed  student  loans  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

The  reasons  for  the  crisis  are,  of 
course,  complex,  including  factors  at- 
tributable to  changes  made  in  the  law 
last  year,  the  changing  nature  of  the 
money  market,  and  administrative  diffi- 
culties. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
House  staff  report  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out,  we  are  now 
frustrated  in  achieving  a  solution  to  this 
problem  at  this  late  hour  before  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  new  school  year.  I  hope, 
however,  that  if  our  fears  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  guarsmteed  student 
loan  program  are  borne  out  that  our  com- 
mittee will  press  for  a  workable  solution. 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  recall  a 
passage  from  the  Supplemental  Views 
submitted  by  the  minority  Senators  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare as  part  of  the  report  on  S.  659,  the 
bill  which  eventually  became  Public  Law 
92-318,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972: 

In  considering  the  availability  of  a  higher 
education,  we  refer  not  only  to  thcee  In  the 
poverty  category  but  also  the  large  numtwr 
of  young  people  from  middle-Income  fami- 
lies whose  resources  are  Insufncient  to  meet 
the  mounting  costs  of  a  college  education. 
We  must  be  careful  lest  our  campuse.^  be  oc- 
cupied principally  by  those  at  the  poverty 
level,  who  qualify  for  special  aid.  and  those 
from  the  upper  Income  brackets,  who  can  af 
ford  to  pay — a  campus  peopled  only  by  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  pricing  out  the 


middle    Income,    is    also    violative    of    the 
American  system. 

EbcHurr  1 
Staff     Rxfokt.     Piku>     T»ip     Invksticatimo 

OUAKAimrO  LOAK  Pkoceaks 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee,  the  Chairman  of 
the  full  Committee,  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member  of  the  full  Committee,  several 
members  of  the  staff  visited  seven  regional 
omces  of  the  Office  of  Education  during  the 
period  July  16-23.  to  Inquire  Into  reports  of 
problems  with  the  Guaranteed  Loan  program. 

The  staff  members  traveling  and  their  Itin- 
erary was  as  follows: 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  July  16— A.  C.  Pranklln, 
Subcommittee  Counsel;  William  H.  Cable, 
Pull  Committee  Counsel;  Christopher  Cross, 
Minority  Legislative  Associate. 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  July  17— Pranklln  and  Cable. 

Dallas,  Tx.,  July  18 — Jim  Harrison.  Sub- 
committee Stair  Director:  and  Robert  An- 
drlnga.  Minority  Staff  Director. 

San  Francisco.  Ca..  July  19 — Harrison.  Ca- 
ble, Andrlnga. 

Seattle.  Wa..  July  20 — Andrlnga. 

New  York.  NT..  July  20 — Pranklln.  Cross, 
and  WUliam  Oaul,  Pull  Committee  Associate 
Counsel. 

Boston.  Ma..  July  23 — Harrison  and  An- 
drlnga. 

In  all  seven  of  these  site  visits,  the  format 
was  similar.  School  aid  officers,  officials  of 
lending  institutions,  and  officials  of  State 
Guarantee  Agencies  were  Invited  to  come  to 
the  regional  office  to  talk  frankly  with  the 
staff  members  and  to  answer  questions  and 
express  their  own  concerns.  No  effort  was 
made  to  summon  a  representative  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  various  communities,  nor  was 
there  a  formal  transcript  made  of  any  of  the 
meetings.  The  staff  has  kept  lists  of  names 
of  those  in  attendance,  but  they  have  de- 
liberately not  been  included  in  this  report, 
because  the  persons  in  attendance  were 
urged  to  speak  in  an  Individual,  rather  than 
a  representative  capacity.  In  some  of  the 
meetings,  the  staff  met  with  the  school  and 
bank  officials  simultaneously:  in  others,  sep- 
arately. At  some  of  these  meetings.  HEW  of- 
ficials were  present.  At  others,  they  were  not. 
It  Is  the  unanimous  observation  of  the  staff 
that  the  substance  of  the  meetings  and  co- 
operative spirit  displayed  were  much  the 
same  whether  or  not  the  various  groups  were 
together. 

We  also  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  say 
for  the  record  that  the  attitude  of  the  agency 
officials  and  the  other  persons  Invited  to  the 
meetings  was  uniformly  constructive,  help- 
ful and  concerned  primarily  with  getting  at 
the  facts.  Some  of  the  participants  were 
more  obviously  there  as  advocates  than  were 
others,  but  at  no  time  did  point-making 
take  precedence  over  efforts  to  help  us  find 
tho  facts. 

The  following  observations  are  generally 
subscribed  to  by  all  the  staff  members  who 
participated  In  these  sessions.  Not  all  of  us 
would  subscribe  to  every  letter  of  what  ap- 
pears In  this  report,  but  none  of  us  discern 
major  errors  of  reporting. 

The  staff  members  do  not  believe  we  were 
commissioned  to  make  recommendations  for 
legislative  solutions  to  any  of  the  problems 
we  observe^,  and  we  have  sought  to  avoid 
that  In  this  report. 

1 SCOPE    or    THE    PROBLEM 

1.  Before  we  departed  Washington,  all  of 
us  had  been  told  that  the  loan  volume — so 
far  m  1973 — I.e.  amount  of  money  lent  and 
the  number  of  borrowers  h.ivlng  loans  ap- 
proved— was  down  substantially  from  last 
year's  corresponding  period.  Although  an 
occasional  lender  or  school  felt  the  figure  too 
high.  It  was  the  clear  consensus  of  those  to 
whom'  we  talked  In  the  field  that  the  pro- 
gram was  "down"  40';  or  more  as  compared, 
to  this  time  last  year.  Unusual  backlogs  of 
applications  are  on  the  desks  of  some  stu- 


dent aid  officers,  but  no  one  asserted  that 
this  accounted  for  the  major  part  of  the 
drop-off.  The  field  trip  confirmed  that  in 
Calendar  1973  dollar  volume  Is  generally 
lower,  montb-by-montb,  than  for  any  year 
since  1970. 

2.  Unsubsidized  loans  are  being  made  only 
rarely,  but  this  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
general  pattern  of  lending  institutions  in 
earlier  years.  So  we  found  evidence  neither 
of  any  drop-off  in  unsubsidized  loans  nor 
that  unsubsidized  loans  were  taking  up  the 
Black. 

3.  Most  lenders  decline  as  a  matter  of 
policy  to  make  "split  loans" — a  subsidized 
loan  for  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
institution  and  an  unsubsidized  loan  for  the 
remainder  of  the  student's  request. 

4.  WbUe  everyone  felt  that  the  net  volume 
Of  the  program  would  decline  this  year,  there 
was  some  disagreement  as  to  the  precise 
mathematics  of  the  decline.  It  was  widely 
believed  by  those  to  whom  we  talked  that 
the  situation  would  Improve,  however  tbe 
number  of  borrowers  would  be  less  than  be- 
fore and  that  amounts  of  individual  sub- 
sidized loans  would  be  reduced.  Yet  statis- 
tics provided  us  by  OE  suggested  that  the 
"average  loan"  was  actuaUy  going  up  by  a 
few  dollars. 

n — EFFECT  OF   THE   DECLINE 

1.  In  each  of  the  meetings,  the  partic- 
ipants were  asked  if  this  year's  decline  rep- 
resented an  actual  drop  in  the  number  Of 
students  who  would  be  attending  school — 
or  merely  a  drop  in  the  number  who  would 
do  80  with  the  help  of  guaranteed  loans.  Tbe 
reactions  to  this  question  were  not  uni- 
form. In  Atlanta,  Dallas.  San  Pranciaco. 
Kansas  City  and  New  York,  aid  officers  felt 
strongly  that  some  rejected  borrowers  would 
be  unable  to  attend  the  schools  they  chose 
Initially,  but  the  aid  officers  were  reluctant 
to  assert  that  substantial  '  numbers  of 
students  would  be  out  of  school.  In  Boeton. 
however,  the  aid  officers  did  assert  that  a 
"substantial"  number  of  students  would  be 
unable  to  register  in  the  fall.  All  of  the 
officers  questioned  felt  that  the  difficulty  In 
obtaining  loans  would  work  a  hardship  on 
many  students  and  their  families. 

2.  There  was  a  general  belief — attested  to 
by  both  student  aid  officers  and  lenders  that 
the  most  serious  reductions  in  previous  loan 
levels  are  being  felt  by  students  whose  ad- 
Justed  famUy  incomes  are  $10,000  and  up. 
Although  there  were  horror  stories  told  of 
students  from  families  having  lesser  Incomes 
being  found  lacking  In  need  for  any  loan,  the 
persons  to  whom  we  talked  felt  that  the 
largest  number  of  turn-downs  were  in  the 
"middle-income"  bracket. 

3.  While  some  student  aid  officers  and  most 
lenders  admitted  their  own  and  complained 
of  each  other's  unwillingness  to  exceed  the 
recommendations  produced  by  the  need  anal- 
ysis computer — or  received  by  the  bank  from 
an  aid  officer — they  repeatedly  suggested  that 
the  recommended  amount  least  likely  to  be 
changed  was  one  assessed  by  the  computer  as 
zero.  In  other  words,  student  aid  officers  oc- 
casionally, and  banks  very  rarely,  were  will- 
ing to  Increase  a  small  recommendation,  but 
they  were  almost  never  wUllng  to  grant  any 
loan  to  a  student  with  a  zero  recommenda- 
tion, treating  the  zero  recommendation  vir- 
tually as  a  barrier  to  a  subsidized  loan. 

4.  Many  lenders  have  selective  policies,  re- 
fusing to  lend  to  fieshmen.  or  to  students 
who  had  no  previous  customer  relationship 
with  the  bank.  The  lenders  did  not  seem  In- 
ordinately distressed  to  learn  that  such  pol- 
icies might  make  them  Ineligible  for  partici- 
pation in  SLMA. 

m REASONS 

A.  Program-related  reasons 

1.  (a)  The  most  frequently  and  urgently 
stated  reason  for  the  decline,  was  the  needs 
analysis  requirement.  "You  have  changed  the 
program",   one   could   paraphrase   much   of 
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what  was  said,  "from  loans  of  convenience  to 
loans  of  necessity.  It  Is  no  longer  a  program 
for  middle-income  people.  It  Is  now  for  tbose 
who  can  demonstrate  a  need." 

(b)  A  frequently  voiced  complaint  was  that 
the  needs  test  multiplied  the  paper  work  In- 
volved and  tripled  application  processing 
time. 

(c)  By  those  participants  who  agree  to  a 
needs  analysis  in  principle,  there  was  sub- 
stantial criticism  of  the  existing  needs  anal- 
ysis systems  as  leading  to  results  which  were 
variously  described  as  ranging  from  unfair 
to  absurd. 

2.  (a)  Paradoxically,  although  no  one  had 
a  good  word  for  the  needs  analysis  systems, 
almost  no  one  was  willing  to  depart  from 
the  needs  figures  that  system  prescribed. 
There  were.  In  each  of  the  regional  meetings, 
aid  officers  who  claimed  a  willingness  to 
depart  from  the  needs  analysis  result,  and 
some  lenders  who  said  they  were  willing  to 
exceed  the  recommendation  of  the  loan  offi- 
cer. But  they  were  a  minority. 

(b)  It  was  not  always  immediately  appar- 
ent, but  careful  questioning  elicited  in  each 
meeting  a  deep  underlying  apprehension 
about  the  fate  of  an  institution  whose  aid 
officer  regularly  exceeded  even  patently  ab- 
surd needs  analysis  computations  at  the 
hands  of  some  future  HEW  or  OAO  auditor. 
Audits  of  the  recent  past  have  left  discerni- 
ble psychic  scars  on  aid  officers. 

3.  There  was  some  ambivalence  as  to 
where  the  participants  wanted  the  responsl- 
bUity  for  choice  actually  lodged.  Some  aid 
officers  and  some  bankers  indicated  that  they 
felt  they  were  professionally  competent  to 
make  those  judgments,  and  Just  didn't  want 
Big  Brother  and  his  auditors  second-guessing 
them.  Others — aid  officers  and  bankers 
alike — argued  that  they  did  not,  in  fact,  know 
their  clients  personally  and  well  enough  to 
make  these  Judgments  and  they  wanted 
further  guidance  in  writing  from  the  govern- 
ment. It  seemed  to  us  that  those  who  wanted 
authority  and  responsibility  were  substan- 
tially outnumbered  by  those  who  did  not. 

4.  Bankers  who  were  wUllng  to  exceed  the 
Institution's  recommendation  did  ask  for 
access  in  some  manner  to  the  kind  of  data 
available  to  the  student  aid  officers  through 
the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement.  They 
were,  of  course,  wholly  respectful  of  the  con- 
fidential nature  of  the  PCS,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect to  be  shown  It.  But  they  did  think  that  a 
synopsis  of  the  information  it  contained 
would  enable  them  to  make  better  Judgments 
as  to  the  adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of  the  aid 
officer's  Judgment. 

6.  There  was  widespread  criticism  of  HEW 
because  of; 

(a)  the  absence  of  a  program  manual. 

(b)  Inadequate  guidance  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes "adequate  documentation"  for  a  rec- 
ommended Increase  over  the  needs  analysis 
flgiires. 

(c)  apparent  ambivalence  in  OE  to  the  re- 
lationship between  the  expected  family  con- 
tribution and  the  guaranteed  loan  Itself. 

(d)  what  some  viewed — rather  convincing- 
ly— as  the  fall-out  from  an  Internal  struggle 
within  the  Office  of  Education  between  those 
who  wanted  the  Guaranteed  Loan  program  to 
be  strictly  needs-oriented,  and  those  who 
thought  of  it  as  a  liberalized  version  of  what 
had  begun  as  the  "middle-income  famUy's 
student  aid." 

6.  It  was  repeatedly  asserted  that  OE  had 
departed  from  Congressional  Intent.  Floor 
comments  about  the  "presumption  of  need" 
for  persons  with  Income  of  under  915,000 
were  cited,  and  those  citing  them  felt  that 
the  program  as  admlnUtered  (or  perhaps  the 
statute  as  written)  had  not  reflected  that 
kind  of  assumption. 

7.  OE's  delay  m  announcing  the  latest 
special  allowance  was  cited  once  or  twice. 

8.  The  great  delay  in  announcing  the  1973 
allocations  and  guidelines  for  other  student 
aid  programs  was  cited  repeatedly  as  adding 
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to  the  slowness  and  possibly  to  the  decline 
m  loan  applications  and  approvals. 
B.  Non-program  related  reasons 

1.  A  general  decline  In  the  number  of  loan 
applications  was  cited  by  several,  but  not 
all.  aid  officers. 

2.  In  one  meeting,  at  least,  the  commer- 
cial bankers  affirmed  that  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  special  allowance,  they 
could  make  more  money  In  other  areas 
tended  to  discourage  them  from  active  par- 
ticipation In  this  program — even  if  it  were 
further  "sweetened".  In  the  same  meeting,  in 
fact,  the  commercial  bankers  participating 
were  unanimous  that  they  lost  money  on 
the  program.  Some  asserted  they  were  In  It 
only  for  reasons  of  conununity  service  or  to 
create  good  will,  (One  banker  used  the  phrase 
"to  recruit  customers".)  The  motivations  of 
other  types  of  lenders  were  varied. 

3.  Frequent  staff  changes  at  aid  offices  and 
In  lending  institutions,  and  the  low  priority 
college  administrators  put  on  staffing  the 
loan  offices  were  both  mentioned  as  slowing 
down  the  work  of  these  offices. 

4.  A  lack  of  direct  contact  between  schools 
and  prospective  borrowers  and  between  lend- 
ers and  prospective  borrowers  was  mentioned. 

6.  With  the  end  of  the  draft,  with  the  in- 
flation of  educational  costs,  and  for  other, 
perhaps  deeper  reasons,  there  seems  to  be 
a  gradual  lowering  of  the  value  people  are 
putting  on  higher  education.  A  parent  who 
would  use  his  savings  a  few  years  ago  to 
send  his  child  to  college,  or  a  student  who 
would  mortgage  his  own  future  earnings  to 
enter  or  remain  in  college  Is  not  as  frequently 
encountered  today. 

IV — A  RtCOMMINDATION.  AFTER  ALL 

Having  piously  eschewed  any  Intention  or 
authority  to  make  recommendations  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  the  staff  members 
who  made  these  trips  do  have  one  recommen- 
dation which  we  believe  should  be  imple- 
mented whatever  the  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action  taken  to  meet  the  existing 
situation. 

We  found  in  region  after  region  that  our 
meetings,  bringing  student  aid  officials  and 
lenders  together  In  large  numbers  was  In- 
frequent. For  each  group,  the  other  was, 
prior  to  our  meetings,  an  anonymous  group 
of  shadow  figures  at  the  other  end  of  a 
paper  chain  or  a  telephone.  But  they  did 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  ex- 
change views  and  they  appeared  to  benefit 
substantially  from  meeting  together.  And  we 
think  they  should  be  brought  together  to 
discuss  their  common  problems — and  the 
problem  of  their  mutual  clients — the  student 
and  the  student's  family. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1560, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  1560)  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  to  provide  public 
service  employment  for  disadvantaged  and 
long-term  unemployed  persons,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  bill  is  limited  to  1  hour, 


to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  There  is  a  time  limitation  of 
one-half  hour  an  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal,  except  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft*. 
on  which  there  is  a  limitation  of  2  hours 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 
S.  1560.  the  Emergency  Employment 
Amendments  of  1973.  would  extend  this 
successful  Job  creation  program  for  2 
additional  years,  and  focus  it  more 
sharply  on  disabled  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  the  poor,  and  the  long-term 
unemployed. 

On  July  25  the  Senate  began  consid- 
eration of  S.  1560.  A  detailed  statement 
about  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  legislation  can  be  found 
on  pages  S14663  through  S14666  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  25. 

While  the  overall  budget — as  proposed 
by  the  administration — will  increase  by 
some  $19  billion  between  1973  and  1974. 
the  pending  legislation  proposes  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending:  the  bill  authorizes 
precisely  the  same  amount  for  fiscal  year 

1974  as  was  appropriated  for  last  year 

11.250  billion. 

BOW    THE     PaOGKAM     WORKS 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  has  no  vast  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  administer  it.  It  is 
a  billion  dollar  program — but  the  Federal 
staff  at  Its  peak  included  about  70  pro- 
fessionals working  full  time. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  is  a 
locally  designed  and  operated  program, 
just  as  Congress  designed  it  to  be.  In  fact, 
it  represents  an  encouraging  example  of 
what  decentralization  of  responsibility 
in  the  manpower  field  can  mean. 

Here  is  how  the  program  works. 

When  national  unemployment  is  above 
4.5  percent,  the  legislation  authorizes 
Congress  to  appropriate  $1  billion  for  a 
nationwide  public  service  employment 
program.  In  addition,  regardless  of  the 
nationwide  unemployment  rate,  the  bill 
authorizes  $250  million  for  areas  of  sub- 
stantial unemployment  having  over  6 
percent  unemployment. 

Congress  has  appropriated  the  full  au- 
thorization— $1  billion  in  year  1972;  $1.25 
bUlioninl973. 

Every  State,  and  any  city  or  county  of 
75.000,  can  be  a  program  agent.  There 
are  now  50  States  and  620  cities  and 
counties  acting  as  program  agents. 

Outside  of  the  larger  cities  and  coun- 
ties— which  have  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  programs — the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  program.  In  the  balance  of  State 
areas,  the  Governor  provides  funds  to  lo- 
cal governments  to  hire  the  lonemployed. 

The  money  is  distributed  among  the 
program  agents  by  formula,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  unemployed.  In  effect. 
a  city  or  a  State  gets  the  same  share  of 
the  natl(»ial  funds  as  its  share  of  the 
national  unemployment. 

States  and  localities  are  given  very 
broad  discretion  about  the  kinds  of  pub- 
lic jobs  In  which  the  unemployed  can 
be  placed.  The  idea  is  to  allow  each  juris- 
diction to  make  the  decision  as  to  which 
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priorities  are  most  pressing,  not  to  have 
Washington  make  that  declsi<n. 

In  order  to  spend  the  dollars  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  the  allocation  for- 
mula, a  program  agent  must  file  an  ap- 
plication with  Washington  pledging  to 
conply  with  the  law  In  providing  em- 
ployment benefits  and  conditions  equiv- 
alent to  those  for  regular  workers,  to 
avoid  displacing  existing  workers,  smd  to 
seek  reform  of  civil  service  requirements 
that  set  up  artificial  barriers  in  the  way 
of  Job  and  advancement  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

VETERANS,  DISAOVANTAOED,   AND   LONG-TERM 
UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  that  the 
employment  situation  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  improved  since  the  passage  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  in  the 
summer  of  1971,  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed that  the  act  be  more  sharply 
focused  on  those  most  in  need  of  jobs, 
specifically  Vietnam  veterans,  the  poor, 
and  the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  continued  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment for  young  Vietnam  war  vet- 
erans is  a  national  scandal. 

The  overall  rate  of  unemployment  for 
these  veterans — 6  percent  with  some 
262,000  looking  for  work  in  June — is 
serious  enough. 

But  for  those  20  to  24  years  of  age  the 
rate  of  unemployment  was  even  more 
serious:  10.5  percent  In  June — up  nearly 
2  percent  since  May — with  163,000  young 
veterans  looking  for  work. 

For  younger  black  veterans,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  over  15  percent. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act — 
with  a  potential  of  about  180.000  Jobs  a 
year  if  it  operated  at  the  appropriated 
$1.25  billion  level — could  make  a  serious 
dent  in  the  imemployment  problem  of 
these  veterans. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  bill  provides  for 
all  s[X)nsors  of  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  to  prepare  plans  designed 
to  assure  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974.  50  percent  of  the  Jobs  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  will  be  held 
by  veterans.  It  would,  of  course,  be  pos- 
sible for  more  of  the  jobs  to  go  to  vet- 
erans at  the  discretion  of  the  local  com- 
munities. 

During  its  2  years  of  operation  the 
EEA  has  done  well  by  veterans.  Fully 
27  percent  of  the  jobs  have  been  filled  by 
Vietnam-era  veterans.  But  we  can  and 
we  must  do  better. 

For  the  remaining  jobs  under  the  pro- 
gram we  believe  it  only  fair  that  they  be 
reserved  for  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, and  those  who  have  been  seeking 
work  unsuccessfully  for  15  weeks  or  more 
who  are  called  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. As  of  February  1973.  some  39  per- 
cent of  those  hired  under  the  act  quali- 
fied as  disadvantaged  and  12  percent 
came  to  the  program  from  the  welfare 
rolls.  As  economic  conditions  in  general 
Improve,  the  committee  believes  it  im- 
portant that  future  emphasis  be  given 
to  providing  jobs  for  those  who  need 
them  most,  and  who  have  the  greatest 
difBculty  in  finding  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

A  person  who  has  been  looking  for  15 
weeks  or  more — nearly  4  months — as 
some  775,000  Americans  had  been  in 


Jime  of  this  year — deserves  help.  Bo  the 
amendments  are  written  to  provide  eli- 
gibility for  the  long-term  unemployed 
even  if  they  do  not  qusJify  as  poor  or 
as  veterans. 

NEED    FOR    EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  the  continued  existence 
of  mass  poverty  in  the  midst  of  the 
wealth  of  America  is  in  large  psot  due  to 
continued  extraordinarily  high  rates  of 
unemployment  in  rural  and  inner  city 
poverty  areas. 

Manpower  traming  programs,  excel- 
lent as  they  are  where  good  jobs  ase 
available  at  the  end  of  the  training  pro- 
gram, are  helpless  where  decent  jobs  are 
not  to  be  found. 

A  trowing  understanding  of  these 
facts  led  to  passing  the  public  service 
employment  program.  Recognition  of 
these  facts  should  lesul  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  in  1973. 

Of  all  the  testimony  the  committee 
received  on  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  among  the  most  moving  was  that 
given  by  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  of 
Gary,  Ind.  He  spoke  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Mayor  Hatcher  pointed  out  that  we 
have  a  choice:  either  we  provide  jobs  or 
we  inevitably  create  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  crime  suid  welfare. 

Mayor  Hatcher  said* 

If  you  go  to  cities  with  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  or  the  highest  underem- 
ployment, you  wUl  not  only  find  there  the 
greatest  slum  areas  but  also  the  highest 
crime  rate.  That  is  the  sad  reality. 

If  we  leave  the  unemployed  Idle — the  ulti- 
mate costs  will  be  100  times  greater  to  the 
government  than  If  we  put  them  under  a 
program  of  public  service  employment  .  .  . 

We  can  reduce  the  ultimate  government 
costs  by  giving  these  people  jobs  where  they 
can  render  useful  services  and  compete  with 
their  coworkers  to  Improve  their  qualifica- 
tions for  Jobs  of  a  higher  grade-level,  and 
where  they  have  a  steady  mcome  to  make 
them  self-reliant  ...  to  sustain  themselves 
at  a  decent  level  .  .  . 

Mayor  Hatcher  states  the  case  for  con- 
tinuing the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
about  as  well  as  it  can  be  put. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  work  ethic, 
then  we  must  be  serious  about  providing 
work  opportunity. 

If  we  are  serious  about  reducing  the 
welfare  rolls,  then  we  must  be  serious 
about  providing  adequate  earned  income. 

Communities  where  30  percent  of  the 
workforce  is  subemployed  are  bound  to 
be  communities  In  the  most  serious 
trouble,  trouble  with  crime,  trouble  with 
welfare,  trouble  with  hopelessness  and 
despair. 

The  Government — and  this  world — 
owes  no  one  a  living.  But  the  Nation  does 
owe  each  of  its  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  earn  that  living  for  himself. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  ex- 
tension we  are  considering  today  is  too 
small  a  measure  to  meet  the  need.  But 
it  does  represent  a  healthy  start  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  bill  represents  a  compromise  be- 
tween those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
program  substantially  expanded,  sind 
the  harsh  reality  of  the  administration's 
opposition  to  continuing  the  program  at 
aU. 


In  the  judgment  of  ^he  ccMiunittee,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  is  one  of  the 
very  best  manpower  programs  we  have 
yet  enacted.  It  is  a  proven  success  in  the 
field  and  it  ought  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter sent  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee from  the  National  Association 
of  Concerned  Veterans,  and  another  let- 
ter sent  to  me  on  this  legislation  from 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  along 
with  an  attached  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Association  or 

Concerned  Veterans, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  30, 1973. 
Hon.  Oaylord  Nei.son, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Emploj/Tnent, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Concerned  Veterans  strongly  sup- 
ports S.  1580.  as  amended,  the  "Emergency 
Emplojrment  Amendments  of  1973".  This 
measure,  If  enacted,  will  greatly  assist  the 
efforts  to  facilitate  the  readjustment  of  our 
many  Jobless  and  underemployed  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
has  served  to  reduce  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment among  young  veterans  both  directly 
and  tremendously.  In  addition,  many  EEA 
positions  were  used  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  needed  services  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans;  such  as  counselling. 
Job  placement,  and  educational  or  training 
placement.  Thus  the  EEA  has  assisted  both 
veterans  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  discontinuation  of  EEA  would  directly 
and  adversely  affect  thousands  of  young  vet- 
erans presently  galnfiiUy  employed.  In  short, 
the  liquidation  of  EEA  would  unnecessarily 
Increase  the  iinemployment  rate  and  also 
eliminate  many  services  from  which  large 
numbers  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  currently 
benefit. 

The  NACV  (formerly  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Veterans) ,  as  a  Vietnam  era 
veterans'  organization  has  actively  assisted 
state  and  local  governments  in  the  attain- 
ing of  national  goals  of  young  veterans'  read- 
justment. It  Is  for  such  reasons  that  the 
NACV  urges  expeditious  passage  of  S.  1560, 
as  amended. 

RespectfuUy  yours, 

James  M.  Mates, 

President. 


VS.  Conterence  op  Matoes, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  26, 1973. 
Hon.  Oatloro  Nelson, 

Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  know  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  first  called  for 
a  major  public  service  employment  effort 
underwritten  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
1967.  We  have  continued  to  suppcnt  such  a 
program. 

We  were  gratlfled  with  the  action  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  In  enacting  the 
Emergency  Employmeiit  Act  of  1971.  This 
program  has  proved  an  effective  means  of 
bringing  those  with  limited  skills  Into  the 
labor  market.  Many  have  moved  from  the 
public  sector  into  private  employment,  while 
many  others  have  moved  from  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Program  onto  regular  city 
payrolls. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Program  be  continued. 

I  enclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  which  was  adopted  by 
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the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  at 
Its  Porty-Plrst  Annual  Meeting  In  San  Fran- 
cisoo  on  June  20,  1973. 
Sincerely, 

JORK  J.  OUNTKKR, 

Executive  Director. 

Resolution   No.    17 — Public   Emploticxmt 

Whereas,  the  Administration  plans  to  ter- 
minate the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
(EEA);  and 

Whereas,  the  well-documented  need  for 
public  services  continues  to  exist  In  o\ir 
nation's  cities;  and 

Whereas,  nearly  five  million  Americans  9>ie 
now  unemployed  and  several  millions  more 
are  either  underemployed  or  have  completely 
abandoned  the  labor  market;   and 

Whereas,  these  crises  of  unemployment  and 
public  service  needs  coverage  In  our  nation's 
cities;  and 

Whereas,  the  Public  Employment  Program 
( PEP )  Implemented  under  the  EEIA  has  been 
a  proven  success  In  meeting  these  crises  by 
providing  public  employment  to  all  segments 
of  the  unemployed  population  and  by  pro- 
viding both  a  necessary  expansion  of  exist- 
ing success  and  a  testing  ground  for  new 
public  services  and  public  service  delivery 
systems. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  reiterates  its  support 
for  permanent  public  service  employment  as 
an  essential  component  of  national  man- 
power policy. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  calls  upon  Congress  to 
enact  and  the  President  to  approve  legisla- 
tive and  appropriations  adequate  to  continue 
public  service  employment  in  our  dtles. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  William  Young 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Roger  King  have 
the  privUege  of  the  floor  during  the 
course  of{the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 
•     Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  the  bill  which  is  at 
the  desk  and  ask  that  the  clerk  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (No.  430 1, 
will  be  read. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Amendment  No.  430  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In   lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Employment  Act  of  1973  ". 


STATEMXIfT   OT    FINDINGS    AND    PUkPOSS 

Sec.  3.  (»)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment  and 
poverty  still  persists  at  high  levels  In  acme 
of  the  Nation's  cities  and  rural  areas,  not- 
withstanding the  ciirrent  high  state  of  the 
general  economy: 

(2)  the  Nation  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  goal 
set  twenty-five  years  ago  In  the  Emplojrment 
Act  of  1946  to  assure  maximum  levels  of  em- 
ployment through  public  policy; 

(3)  continued  high  unemployment  in  some 
areas  severely,  limits  the  work  opportunities 
available  to  low-income  persons,  and  mi- 
grants, persons  of  limited  English-speaking 
abUlty,  and  others  from  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds generally  associated  with  substantial 
unemployment  and  underemployment; 

(4)  work  opportunities  must  be  made 
available  for  the  Increased  number  of  per- 
sons In  the  labor  force,  includini;  the  many 
young  persons  who  are  entering  the  labor 
force,  persons  who  have  recently  been  sep- 
arated from  military  service,  and  older  per- 
sons who  desire  to  remain  In,  enter,  or  re- 
enter the  labor  force; 

(5)  there  still  exist  immet  needs  for  pub- 
lic services  in  urban  and  rural  areas  In  such 
fields  as  environmental  quality,  health  care 
and  public  health,  housing  and  neighborhood 
Improvements,  recreation,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks,  and 
other  public  facilities,  rural  development, 
transportation,  beautlflcatlon,  conservation, 
crime  and  fire  prevention  and  con.  ol,  prison 
rebabUltatlon,  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  public  Improvement. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  utilize  unused  and  underused  manpower 
resources  by  providing  such  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employment  In  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services  so  as  to  provide  them  with 
appropriate  training  and  related  services  to 
enable  them  to  move  into  permanent  em- 
ployment. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(2)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Vlrgm  Islands.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(3)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  work  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  education,  pub- 
lic safety,  crime  prevention  and  control, 
prison  rehabilitation,  transportation,  recrea- 
tion, maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and  other 
public  facilities,  solid  waste  removal,  pol- 
lution control,  housing  and  neighborhood 
improvements,  rural  development,  conserva- 
tion, beautlflcatlon,  and  other  fields  of  hu- 
man betterment  and  community  Improve- 
ment; 

(4)  "health  care"  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  preventive  and  clinical  medical  treat- 
ment, voluntary  family  planning  services, 
nutrition  services,  and  appropriate  psychia- 
tric, psychological,  and  prosthetic  services; 

(5»  "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(a)  persons  who  are  without  Jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work:   and 

(b)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
money  payments  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (1)  who  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  consultation 
with  the  SecretsuTT  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  available  for  work,  and  (2) 
who  are  either  (1)  persons  without  Jobs,  or 
(11)  persons  working  In  Jobs  providing  In- 
sufficient income  to  enable  such  persons  and 
their  families  to  be  self-supporting  without 
such  public  assistance: 

and  the  determinition   of  whether  persons 
are  without  Jobs  shall  be  made  In  accordance 


with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
In  defining  persons  as  unemployed; 

(0)  "underemployed  persons"  means — 

(a)  persons  who  are  working  part-time  but 
seeking  full-time  work: 

(b)  persons  who  are  working  full  time  but 
receiving  wages  below  the  poverty  level  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  criteria  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  eligible  appli- 
cants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  In  order  to  make  financial  assist- 
ance available  In  areas  of  persistent  high  un- 
employment for  the  purposes  of  providing 
transitional  employment  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  In  Jobs  provid- 
ing needed  public  services  and  training  and 
manpower  services  related  to  such  employ- 
ment which  are  otherwise  unavailable,  and 
enabling  such  persons  to  move  Into  employ- 
ment or  traming  not  supported  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Not  less  than  86  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  wages 
and  employment  benefits  to  persons  em- 
ployed In  public  service  Jobs  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

ELIGIBLE  AKEAS  AND  APPLICANTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  as 
areas  of  persistent  unemployment  those  areas 
within  the  United  States  In  which  he  deter- 
mines, upon  the  basis  of  standards  general- 
ly comparable  with  those  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  that  there  has  exUted 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  There  shall 
be  included  among  the  areas  so  designated 
any  area — 

( 1 )  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  the  rate  of  unemployment,  excluding 
unemployment  due  primarily  to  temporary 
or  seasonal  factors,  is  currently  6  per  cen- 
tum or  more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6  per 
centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  where  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  finds  that 
the  annual  average  rate  of  unemployment 
has  been  at  least — 

(A)  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calen- 
dar years,  or 

(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years,  or 

(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar years. 

(m)  An  area  as  defined  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  continue  to  be  deemed  an  area  of  per- 
sistent high  unemployment  until  the  rate 
of  unemployment  has  been  less  than  6  per 
centum,  on  the  average,  for  the  succeeding 
twelve  months. 

(c)  In  determining  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a) ,  per- 
.■tons  who  were,  at  the  time  of  their  em- 
ployment under  this  Act,  being  counted  as 
unemployed  In  determining  such  rate  of  un- 
employment shall  continue  to  be  so  counted 
if  they  continue   in   such   employment. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Congress  and  shall  publish  such  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only  pur- 
suant to  applications  submitted  by  eligible 
applicants  which  shall  be — 

(1)  units  of  State,  and  general  local  gov- 
ernment; or 

(2)  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  hes- 
ervatlons. 
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SCO.  6.  (a)  Financial  asslstanoe  under  sao- 
tlon  4  of  this  Act  may  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  an  application  sub- 
mitted by  an  eligible  applicant  and  •.■pprovA 
by  the  Secretary  which  wUl  provide  transi- 
tional public  service  employment  to  unem- 
ployed, underemployed,  and  low-Income  per- 
sons as  defined  In  section  8  (6)  and  (6)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  above,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  such  other  unem- 
ployed or  unrtoremployd  penons  or  groups 
of  persons  as  he  may  designate  when  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

APPUCATIONB 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion which  Is  submitted  by  an  eligible  appli- 
cant and  which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Any  such  appUcatlon  shall  set  forth  a  public 
service  employment  program  designed,  in 
areas  of  persistent  high  unemployment,  to 
provide  transitional  employment  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons  In  jobs 
providing  needed  public  services  and,  where 
appropriate,  training  and  manpower  services 
related  to  such  employment  which  are  other- 
wise unavailable,  and  to  enable  such  persons 
to  move  Into  employment  ot  training  not 
supported  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with  a 
view  toward — 

(1)  developing  new  careers,  or 

(2)  providing  opportunities  for  career  ad- 
vancement, or 

(3)  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
training,  Including  on-the-job  training,  or 

(4)  providing  transitional  public  service 
employment  which  wUl  enable  the  Individ- 
uals so  employed  to  move  Into  public  or  pri- 
vate employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  Act.  ' 

(c)  An  appUcatlon  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  this  Act  shall  include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

(1)  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under 
this  Act  wUl  be  administered  by  or  xinder 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant,  Identify- 
ing any  agency  or  Institution  designated  to 
carry  out  such  activities  or  services  under 
such  supervision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served.  In- 
cluding data  Indicating  the  number  of  poten- 
tial eligible  participants  and  their  Income 
and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  fUllng  of  Jobs  which  pro- 
vide sufficient  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  providing 
complementary  training  and  manpower  serv- 
ices designed  to  (A)  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  participants  to  employment  or  train- 
ing opportunities  suitable  to  the  Individ- 
uals Involved,  whether  to  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  skUls  for  which  there  Is  an 
anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  self-development  skills,  but 
nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  persons  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 
or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
in  filUng  public  service  jobs  wUl  be  given  to 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Indochina  or 
Korea  on  or  after  August  6,  1964,  In  accord- 
snce  with  criteria  establlahed  by  the  Secre- 
tary (and  who  have  received  other  than  dta- 
nonorable  discbarges):  and  that  the  appli- 
cant shall  (A)  make  a  special  effort  to  ac- 
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quaint  such  Indlvlduaia  with  the  program, 
and  (B)  coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of  such 
persons  with  those  authorized  by  chapter 
41  of  title  88,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  Job  counseling  and  employment  services 
for  veterans)  or  carried  out  by  other  public 
or  private  organizations  or  agencies; 

(5)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
public  service  Jobs  shall  be  provided  In  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  to 
expand  within  the  pubUc  or  private  sector 
as  the  unemployment  rate  recedes; 

(6)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  be  other- 
wise Immediately  available; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  method  to  be  used 
to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  participants. 
Including  specific  ellglbUlty  criteria,  and  pro- 
grams to  prepare  the  participants  for  their 
Job  responsibilities; 

(8)  a  description  of  unmet  public  service 
needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities  among 
such  needs; 

(9)  a  description  of  jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be 
performed  and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
wovUd  be  assigned  to  such  jobs; 

(10)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  In  public  service  jobs  under 
this  Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  similar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer; 

(11)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
counseling  and  health  care  serrlcee)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(12)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  In  working  with  partici- 
pants; 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(14)  assurances  that  procedures  eetab- 
Ushed  pursuant  to  section  11(a)  wUl  be 
complied  with; 

(16)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
analysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  skill  requirements  at  aU  levels  of  em- 
ployment. Including  clvU  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

(16)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
thoee  persons  employed  In  public  service  Jobs 
imder  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work  with 
the  employer,  In  the  same  or  similar  work, 
with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  per- 
manent, upwardly  mobile  careers  in  that 
field,  and  (B)  providing  those  persons  so 
employed,  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  per- 
manent careers  in  such  field,  with  opportu- 
nities to  seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain  work 
In  other  fields; 

(17)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons; 

(18)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding clvU  service  or  other  employment 
requirements  which  restrict  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  disadvantaged; 

(19)  assurances  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  participants  In  the  program  wUl 
be  employed  In  a  bona  fide  professional  ca- 
pacity (as  such  term  Is  used  In  section  13 
(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938),  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  the  case  of  participants  em- 
ployed as  classroom  teachers,  and  the  Secre- 


tary may  waive  this  limitation  In  exceptional 
clrcimistancee;  and 

(30)  such  other  assurances,  agreements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
neoeeeary,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

AFPKOVAI.    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  8.  An  application,  or  modification  at 
amendment  thereof,  for  flnnn>?if».i  asslstanoe 
under  this  Act  may  be  ^proved  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  i4>plicatlon  meets  the  r^ulre- 
ments  set  forth  In  this  Act; 

(3)  the  approvable  request  for  funds  does 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  carrying 
out  the  program  proposed  In  such  applica- 
tion, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
special  circumstances  or  other  provisions  of 
law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement; 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  appUcant 
and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In  cash 
or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

TBADmrO  AND  KKLATED  aEKVICSa 

Sbc.  9.  For  the  purpose  of  provldmg  train- 
ing and  related  services,  and  the  acquisition 
or  the  rental  or  leasing  of  suppUea,  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  real  property  neces- 
sary to  enable  persons  to  be  employed  In 
public  service  employment  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  utilize. 
In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  available 
under  federally  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams, not  to  exceed  16  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

SPECIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF   THE    SECRETAST 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  reviews  by  an  appro- 
priate agency  of  the  status  of  each  person 
employed  in  a  public  service  Job  under  this 
Act  to  assure  that — 

(1)  In  the  event  that  any  person  employed 
In  a  public  service  Job  under  this  Act  and 
the  reviewing  agency  fimls  that  such  job 
will  not  provide  sufficient  prospects  for  ad- 
vancement or  suitable  continued  employ- 
ment, maTlmum  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
locate  employment  or  training  opportunities 
providing  such  prospects,  and  such  person 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  in 
securing  placement  in  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  procedures  established  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  six  months 
after  funds  are  first  obligated  under  this 
Act  and  at  six-month  Intervals  thereafter. 

(c)  From  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  12,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  such 
amount,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  provide  for  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  and  their  Impact  on  related  programs. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  asslstanoe  for  any  program  or 
activity  under  this  Act  unless  he  determines, 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  (A)  will  result  In  an  in- 
crease in  employment  opportunities  over 
thoee  which  would  otherwise  be  available, 
(B)  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
currently  employed  workers  (Including  par- 
tial displacement  such  as  a  reduction  In  the 
hours  of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits),  (C)  wUl  not  Impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services  or  res\ilt  In  the 
substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds  In 
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connection  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
be  performed,  and  (D)  will  not  substitute 
public  service  Jobs  for  existing  federally 
assisted  jobs; 

(3)  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  tbls  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
which  shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is 
the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employee  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  If  sec- 
tion 6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  par- 
ticipant and  if  be  were  not  exempt  vmder 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  in 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same  em- 
ployer; 

(3)  funds  under  this  Act  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  persons  employed  in  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
913,000  per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  In  public  service 
Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assiired  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Instirance,  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  other  benefits  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent,  if 
any,  as  other  employees  of  the  employer  and 
to  working  conditions  and  promotional  op- 
portunities neither  more  nor  less  favorable 
than  such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(5)  the  provisions  of  section  2(a)  (3)  of 
Public  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  shall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(6)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  individ- 
ual participants; 

(7)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with  such 
employment. 

(b)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be  per- 
formed under  any  program  for  which  an  ap- 
plication Is  being  developed  for  submission 
\inder  this  Act  such  organization  shall  be 
notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
^>plicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  reg\ila- 
tlons  to  assTire  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  Internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cediires,  policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments,  in  installments  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursements,  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  necessary  adjustments  In  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. The  Secretary  may  also  with- 
hold funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act 
in  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  In 
the  current  or  Immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to  him 
containing  data  designed  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive and,  where  programs  can  be  compared 
appropriately,  comparative  eSectiveneas  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
other  federally  supported  manpower  pro- 
grams. Such  data  shall  Include  InXormAtlon 
on — 

(1)  characteristics  of  ptutlcipants  Includ- 
ing age,  sex.  race,  health,  education  level. 


and  previous  wage  and  employment  expe- 
rience; 

(2)  dtiration  in  employment  situations,  in- 
cluding information  on  the  duration  of  em- 
ployment of  program  participants  for  at  leait 
a  year  following  the  termination  of  participa- 
tion in  federally  assisted  programs  and  com- 
parable information  on  other  employee*  or 
trainees  of  pitfticlpatlng  employers;  and 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  parUcipant.  In- 
cluding breakdown  between  wagee,  training, 
and  supportive  services,  all  fringe  benefits, 
and  administrative  costs. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  xinlefis  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
no  person  with  responsibilities  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any  ap- 
plicant for  participation  in  such  program  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  \inder  this 
Act  which  involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  shall  be,  in  any  way 
or  to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  in  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 16  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
in  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on 
the  ooDstructlon,  operation,  or  malntezuuioe 
of  so  much  of  any  faculty  as  is  xmtA  at  to 
be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship. 

AUTHORIZATION   APPaOPXIATfONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  ISOO,- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1977.  In  addition  to  the  stims  author- 
ized under  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  each  fiscal  year  for  each  incre- 
ment of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  by  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  for  three  consecutive  months  ex- 
ceeds 6  per  centum. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  which  are  not  obUgated  and  ex- 
pended prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  funds  were  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture until  expended. 

(c)  Por  the  purpoee  of  affording  adequate 
notice  of  funding  available  under  this  Act, 
appropriations  under  this  Act  are  author- 
ized to  be  included  in  the  appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  available  for  obli- 
gation. In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  this  subsection  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  its  initial  application 
will  result  m  the  enactment  in  the  same 
year  (whether  in  the  same  appropriation 
Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropria- 
tions, one  for  the  then  cvurent  fiscal  year 
and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  public  service  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  unemployed,  vmderemployeil, 
and  low-income  persons  residing  In  areas  of 
high  and  persistent  unemployment,  and  to 
thereby  assist  urban  and  rural  areas  In  fill- 
ing unmet  needs  for  adequate  public 
services." 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICKR.  Is  this 
the  amendment  on  which  there  is  to  be 
2  hours  of  debate? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Chair  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  trom 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  . 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment may  be  temporarily  set  aside  hi 
order  that  I  may  offer  an  amendment 
for  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Vtt.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  the  period  after 
"program,"  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma, 
and  add  the  following:  "except  that  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  are  authorized  to  be 
modified  (in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  to  the 
extent  appropriate  to  provide  public  service 
jobs  for  persons  unemployed  as  the  result  of 
the  closing  of  a  Defense  Department  facility 
or  reduction  in  activities  at  a  Defense  De- 
partment facility  sufficient  to  cause  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  unemployment." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  reported. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  6.  line  16,  strike  the  period  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
are  authorized  to  be  modified  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall 
prescrllie)  to  the  extent  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide public  service  Jobs  for  persons  unem- 
ployed as  the  result  of  the  closing  of  a 
Defense  Department  facility  or  reduction  in 
activities  at  a  Defense  Department  facility 
sufficient  to  cause  a  substantial  Increase  In 
unemployment." 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment. Is  intended  to  permit  the  public 
service  employment  program  to  be  uti- 
lized by  State  and  local  governments  to 
combat  substantial  unemployment 
caused  by  the  closing  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment Installations. 

The  amendment  will  not  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  program.  It  simply  will  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  fiexibility 
required  to  utilize  the  public  service 
employment  program  to  meet  the  unique 
and  monumental  emplojrment  problems 
faced  by  communities  confronted  with 
major  military  base  closings. 

The  bill  before  us  very  properly  focuses 
the  public  service  employment  programs 
on  the  needs  of  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
the  economically  disadvantaged,  and 
those  who  have  been  imemployed  for  at 
-  least  15  weeks. 

On  a  national  basis  those  priorities  are 
entirely  proper.  However,  in  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  we  are  confronted 
with  an  economic  disaster  with  the  an- 
noimced  closing  of  naval  bases  at  New- 
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port  and  Qu(»uet  Point  which  will  mean 
the  direct  loss  within  the  State  of  22,000 
militcuT  and  civilian  Jobs.  These  base 
closing,  according  to  estimates,  will  in- 
crease the  unemployment  rate  in  Rhode 
Island  from  the  current  level  of  less  than 
6  percent  to  an  unemployment  rate  of 
from  11  to  15  percent. 

In  those  circumstances,  it  is  entirely 
possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  the 
priorities  and  requirements  established 
by  the  bill  will  not  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  my  State.  Indeed,  strict  appU- 
cation  of  the  national  requirements  and 
priorities  might  well  prohibit  Rhode  Is- 
land fr<xn  utilizing  all  of  the  funds  al- 
located to  it  under  the  formula  in  the 
bill. 

Most  specifically,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  appropriate,  in  the  circum- 
stances I  have  described,  to  require  per- 
sons who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of 
l)ase  closings  to  remain  unemployed  for 
15  weeks  before  they  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  attempting  in 
Rhode  Island  to  bring  every  possible 
resource  to  bear  on  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  adjust  to  the  economic  disaster 
caused  by  the  administration's  decision 
to  close  these  naval  bases. 

It  just  will  not  make  any  sense,  in 
planning  such  a  comprehensive  program, 
to  require  the  tliousands  of  Rhode  Is- 
landers losing  their  Jobs  because  of  the 
base  closings  to  sit  out  a  15-week  waiting 
period  of  unemployment. 

My  amendment  will  apply  to  very  few 
situations  In  the  entire  country,  idy 
amendment  will  be  applicable  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  to  other  States 
severely  affected  by  base  closings,  and  is 
in  fact  essential  if  the  public  service  em- 
ployment program  is  to  play  any  effective 
role  in  helping  my  State  through  an  im- 
mensely dlflScult  economic  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill  if  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances  ouUlned  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  of 
a  substantial  Increase  in  unemployment 
due  to  defense  base  reductions,  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  the  authority  to  modify 
the  otherwise  applicable  requirement 
that  all  new  public  service  Jobholders 
must  be  either  disadvantaged  or  long- 
term  unemployed.  I  therefore  not  only 
have  no  objecticm,  but  I  am  perfectly 
wHllng  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senators  PAsroRe, 
Brookx,  Kennidy,  Cranston,  and  Ttm- 
NkY  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my 
wnendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (putting  the  ques- 
tion). 

"Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  tn  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
incorporates  S.  2263.  a  bill  I  introduced 
and  had  printed  in  the  Record  last  week. 
My  proposal  provides  an  authorization 
of  $500  mlUion,  to  be  authorized  for 
each  fiscal  year  ending  July  1977.  In 
addition.  $100  millicm  is  authorized  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  each  Increment  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  over  5  jiercent  na- 
tional unemployment,  seasonidly  ad- 
Justed,  for  3  consecutive  months. 

The  analysis  of  the  bill  states  that  the 
escalator  figure  is  6  percent  for  addi- 
tional authorizations  over  $500  million. 
After  considering  this  amount,  the  fig- 
ure was  changed  to  5  percent. 

Transitional  public  service  employ- 
ment can  be  of  great  help  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  creating  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  program  that  is 
responsive  to  changing  economic  condi- 
tions and  implemented  in  concentrated 
areas  of  high  employment.  As  I  have  said, 
I  feel  that  S.  1560  failed  to  consider  the 
changing  nature  of  the  unemployment 
program  in  the  country,  and  misinter- 
prets the  reasons  for  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act — EEA. 

The  EEA  had  its  origin  in  July  1971, 
and  was  a  response  to  a  period  of  rising 
unemployment,  which  by  August  of  that 
year  had  climbed  to  a  national  level  of 
6.1  percent.  Many  highly  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced individuals  were  out  of  work 
during  this  time  frame,  and  what  these 
people  needed  was  a  Job.  immediately. 
Moreover,  they  had  the  ability  and  the 
ttQents  to  take  on  a  Job  immediately  if 
a  proper  Job  could  be  found  to  use  their 
talents. 

Enrollment  statistics  for  the  public  em- 
plojrment program — ^PEP — an  offspring 
of  EEA,  revealed  that  approximately 
two- thirds  of  the  individuals  receiving 
help  under  this  program  were  nondis- 
advantaged  and  almost  three-fourths  of 
them  possessed,  at  least,  a  high  school 
diploma.  For  these  individuals,  a  transi- 
tional Job  creation  program  met  an  Im- 
mediate need  for  gainful  employment 
until  they  could  resume  regxilar  employ- 
ment when  economic  conditions  return- 
ed to  normal.  EEA  and  PEP  proved  to  be 
very  positive  programs  and  more  than 
$2.25  billion  has  been  expended  over  a 
2-year  period  to  assist  States  and  locali- 
ties to  provide  transitional  employment 
opportunities. 

Since  July  9,  1971,  however,  the  econ- 
omy has  improved.  The  majority  of 
people  served  by  PEP  and  EEA  have 
foimd  unsubsidized  jobs.  Admittedly,  the 
unemployment  rate  stUl  is  not  accept- 
able, but  the  country  is  confronted  with 
a  very  different  kind  of  problem  than 
2  years  ago,  as  the  unemployment  popu- 
lation now  consists  of,  basically,  people 
who  need  extensive  help  and  training  to 
be  employed,  even  in  the  most  marginal 
Job.  S.  1560  acknowledges  the  changing 
nature  of  this  target  group  and  amends 
section  7  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  as  follows: 

(17)  Assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 


sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  wUl  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  persons  who  are  from  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  backgrounds  or  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  not  less  than 
fifteen  weeks  immediately  prior  to  employ- 
ment under  such  program. 


Other  than  this  very  general  statement 
and  a  rather  rigid  veterans  preference 
section,  S.  1560  is  extremely  inadequate 
in  focusing  upon  the  special  unemploy- 
ment problems  that  face  the  country. 
Por   many   individuals   presented   with 
severe    unemployment    problems    man- 
power training  programs  provided  for  in 
the  Job  Training  and  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1973,  S.  1559,  should  be  a  far 
more  effective  and  responsible  approach. 
I  do  see  a  need,  however,  for  enactment 
of  some  tjTje  of  selective  public  service 
employment  program.  Unemployment  is 
still  extremely  high  in  certain  inner  city 
and  rural  areas,  even  though  unemploy- 
ment has  been  reduced  nationally.  These 
pockets  of  excessive  unemployment  exist 
throughout  the  country  and  reflect  espe- 
cially high  unemployment  rates  for  black 
and  minority  groups  in  irmer  city  areas. 
Mfiaipower  traming  alone  will  not  be 
sufHcient  to  respond  to  the  imemploy- 
ment  problems  in  these  areas.  Public 
service  employment  programs  are  neces- 
sary to  complement  manpower  training 
in  these  areas,  as  training  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  job,  if  it  is  to  have  any  value. 
Further,  in  many  of  these  concentrated 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  many  vet- 
erans, especially  from  minority  groups, 
axe  imemployed.  Many  of  these  men  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  do  have  skills  that 
could  be  Immediately  used.  They  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  employed 
in  transitional  public  service  programs. 
S.  1560  does  re^xmd  to  this  problem, 
although  somewhat  too  rigidly.  Employ- 
ment  of   vetertms   certainly   should   be 
given  priority,  but  not  at  the  complete 
exclusion  of  other  deserving  groups. 

One  of  the  problems  in  channeling 
funds  to  pockets  of  high  unemplojmient 
has  been  the  lack  of  accurate  and  inform- 
ative statistics.  This  problem,  however, 
can  and  should  be  corrected.  Moneys 
expended  for  public  service  emplojTnent 
programs  should  be  channeled  to  where 
the  needs  are.  Strict  safeguards  should 
be  included  to  insure  that  such  expendi- 
tures are  not  used  for  political  purposes 
at  the  State  or  local  levels  and  that  the 
transitional  nature  of  training  employ- 
ment is  maintained.  S.  1560  is  not  satis- 
factory or  responsive  in  these  areas. 

I  would  much  prefer  a  public  service 
employment  program  directed  to  where 
the  real  needs  of  the  country  are  and  not 
a  program  that  merely  reflects  a  pres- 
sured response  by  the  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1560.  This 
amendment.  No.  430,  incorporates  S. 
2263,  the  Public  Employment  Act  of  1973, 
a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  last 
week.  Specifically  the  substitute  is  de- 
signed to  provide  pubUc  employment  op- 
portunities for  individuals  who  are  im- 
employed and  underemployed  and, 
thereby,  assist  urban  and  rural  areas  in 
filling  unmet  needs  to  provide  needed 
public  services. 

Although  imemployment  has  been  re- 
duced natioiiaUy  since  the  massive  Emer- 
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gency  Employment  Act  was  enacted  2 
years  ago,  imemployment  is  still  extreme- 
ly high  in  certain  inter-clty  and  rural 
areas.  I  believe  that  the  substitute  I  offer 
will  provide  the  type  of  selective  public 
service  employment  program  presently 
needed  to  complement  manpower  train- 
ing in  geographic  regions  where  continu- 
ing high  imempl03rment  is  found.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  8. 1559,  the  Job  Train- 
ing and  Community  Services  Act  of  1973 
w nun  passed  the  Senate  last  week,  con- 
tains a  section  permitting  use  of  man- 
power fimds  for  public  service  employ- 
ment imder  the  revenue  sharing  con- 
cept. 

Local  officials  would  make  a  decision 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  total  manpower 
training  effort  to  be  directed  toward  pub- 
lic service  employment.  Thus,  funds  will 
be  available  for  public  service  employ- 
ment in  areas  that  do  not  qualify  under 
my  proposal. 

The  major  features  of  the  substitute 
are  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  provide  assistance  to 
units  of  State  and  general  local  govern- 
ment, and  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or 
State  reservations,  which  have  persistent 
tmemployment.  The  Secretary  of  Labor's 
designation  of  such  areas  is  to  be  based 
on  average  rates  of  unemployment  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.  These  rates 
cover  specific  geographical  areas  where 
imemployed  is  currently  6  percent  or 
more  and  has  averaged  6  percent  or 
more  and  has  been  at  least  50  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  3  of  the 
preceding  4  calendar  years;  75  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  2  of  the 
preceding  3  calendar  years;  or  100  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  for  1 
of  the  preceding  2  calendar  years.  The 
act  also  provides  that  an  area  will  lose  its 
eligibility  when  unemployment  drops  un- 
der 6  percent  for    12-month  period. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  au- 
thoiiity  to  provide  assistance  to  the  im- 
deremployed  as  well  as  the  unemployed. 
Consequently,  special  target  groups  such 
as  displaced  scientists  and  engineers  in 
an  eligible  area  could  be  served  under  the 
act. 

Third,  it  retains  many  of  the  Emer- 
gency Emplojrment  Act's  restrictions  on 
transitional  employment,  suitable  train- 
ing, and  manpower  services.  I  really 
should  say,  rather  than  restrictions,  re- 
quirements in  those  connections,  ^ml- 
larly,  special  consideration  must  con- 
tinue to  be  given  to  Vietnam  and  Korean 
veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  also  has 
two  provisions  to  which  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Senators.  This  provision,  an  esclator  au- 
thorization clause  upgrades  the  amoxmt 
of  the  authorizations  involved  in  the 
event  that  there  is  an  increase  In  the 
national  employment  rate  of  more  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  over  the  base  of  5 
percent,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  This 
concept  I  believe  has  a  great  deal  of 
patentlal  to  alleviate  unemployment 
probelms  in  the  coimtry.  The  other  trig- 
ger concept  regarding  local  imemploy- 
ment problems  Is  based  on  the  Area  De- 
velopment Act  of  1961,  with  which  I 
believe  most  Senators  are  familiar.  The 
piurpose  of  that  act  was  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  alleviate  conditions 


of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas.  The  leg- 
islation reflected  public  concern  over 
both  Industrial  areas  that  had  suffered  a 
decline  in  economic  £u:tlvlty  and  poor 
nural  areas  that  were  lacking  In  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Generally,  the  ARA  authorized  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  provide  job  oppor- 
tunities and  to  determine  the  causes  of 
unemployment,  underemployment,  un- 
derdevelopment, and  chronic  depres- 
sion. It  was  intended  to  encourage  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  na- 
tional, State  and  local  programs  to  raise 
mcomfe  levels  and  otherwise  bring  about 
solutions  to  depressed  area  problems. 
More  speciflcally,  the  law  authorized 
the  provision  of  Federal  loans  and  grants 
in  order  to  help  attract  new  industries 
to,  and  increase  employment  opportu- 
nities in,  areas  with  persistent  unon- 
ployment  problems  and  low  income  rural 
areas. 

The  criteria  used  In  the  ARA — Section 
5a — for  eligibility  of  an  area  for  assist- 
ance reflected  a  significant  change  in  the 
Department  of  Labor's  su-ea  classification 
program.  Specifically,  the  ARA  added 
the  concept  of  "long  duration  of  unem- 
ployment" to  the  area  classification  sys- 
tem in  its  definition  of  "substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment."  Previously 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  merely 
clsissifled  areas  of  "substantial  unem- 
ployment" which  applied  to  any  area 
with  an  unemployment  rate  in  excess  of 
6  percent.  Irrespective  of  the  duration  of 
that  unemployment  rate.  Thus,  the  ARA 
was  vVlmed  primarily  at  areas  that  were 
persistently  economically  depressed.     , 

Similarly,  S.  2263  ]&  aimed  at  these 
same  tjrpes  of  areas  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment. Despite  the  overall  improve- 
ment in  the  national  unemplojrment  rate 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Assistance  Act  in  1971, 
there  continue  to  be  pockets  of  excessive 
imemployment  in  certain  inner-city  and 
rural  areas.  The  selective  approach  of 
the  ARA  is  what  is  again  needed  to  re- 
duce tmemplojmient  in  such  areas. 

That  is  why  we  have  adopted  the  for- 
mula approach  of  the  ARA  in  section  12 
of  this  particular  bill. 

The  substitute  as  we  have  drafted  It 
and  mtroduced  it  today  has  an  amend- 
ment which  would  authorize  some  $500 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1977.  Additionally.  It  authorizes  $100 
million  for  each  increment  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  by  which  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed national  imemployment  rate  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent  for  3  consecutive  months. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  substitute,  as 
I  believe  It  is  a  fiscally  responsible  and 
constructive  approach  to  unemployment 
needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
ment that  there  is,  I  believe,  available, 
or  has  been  made  available  to  Senators, 
a  table  allegedly  setting  out  the  counties 
and  areas  that  would  be  covered  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  2263  as  mtroduced, 
and  therefore  under  the  substitute. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  was  based 
on  a  preliminary  computer  printout  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
is  not  complete. 


Hie  printout  Is  from  area  labor  mar- 
kets and  does  not  take  mto  account  the 
provisions  of  the  substitute  bill,  which 
mclude  any  genertd  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment meetmg  the  unemployment  cri- 
teria. I  also  do  not  believe  that  it  takes 
mto  accotmt  eligible  Indian  reservations, 
which  are  covered  in  the  substitute  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  sub- 
stitute Is  a  substantial  improvement  over 
S.  1560  and  one  more  likely  of  actual 
enactment  Into  law  than  the  committee 
biu. 

I  hope  this  amendment  can  be  adc^ited. 
If  not,  then  I  hope  at  some  later  time  m 
this  session,  followmg  the  general  pattern 
we  have  outlined  in  the  amendment,  to 
work  out  proposals  toward  a  employment 
assistance  bill  of  this  type. 

I  reserve  the  rematader  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  of  S. 
1560. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  would  be  a  very  useful  and 
creative  refinement  of  any  public  serv- 
ice employment  bill.  If,  m  fact,  unem- 
ployment were  below  the  4  V^ -percent 
level.  I  think  it  would  be  good  to  have. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  a  useful  device  to  add 
to  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act. 

However,  with  unemployment  at  its 
present  level,  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
am  unable  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment  because  It  would  cut  bcu:k 
the  national  public  service  employment 
program.  As  I  say.  Senator  Tatt's  pro- 
posal should  be  given  consideration  as 
part  of  public  service  employment  leg- 
islation in  the  future  because  It  has  great 
merit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment seeks  to  amend  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Amendments  of  1973  to  Umlt 
the  entire  program  to  areas  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  principle 
of  limiting  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  to  those  who  are  most  in  need  of 
jobs. 

That  Is  why  the  committee  proposed 
to  limit  jobs  under  the  extension  we  are 
proposing  to  disabled  and  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, the  poor,  and  the  long-term  un- 
employed. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  we  would  de- 
feat our  purpose  if  we  said  that  an  un- 
employed veteran  Is  ineligible  for  a  pub- 
lic service  job  under  the  program  simply 
because  the  city  he  lives  in  is  not  an  area 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. 

Senator  Taft's  amendment  would  re- 
strict eligibility  tmder  the  Emergency 
Emplosrment  Act  to  areas  of  "substantial 
and  persistent"  unemployment,  and 
would  use  the  same  measure  of  unem- 
ployment, as  currently  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment certified  by  the  Department 


are  eligible  for  Economic  Development 
Administration  assistance — EDA  areas. 

When  you  compare  the  requirementa 
for  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
under  the  current  Emergency  E^mploy-- 
ment  Act  and  the  requirements  for  areas 
of  "substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment" which  Senator  Taft  proposes,  you 
find  the  following: 

Under  section  6  of  the  existing  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  an  area — includ- 
ing an  inner  city  area — must  have  un- 
onployment  of  6  percent  or  more  for 
3  consecutive  months. 

Senator  Tatt's  substitute  requires  not 
only  that  an  area  have  over  6  percent 
unemployment  but  also  that  one  of  the 
three  following  criteria  must  be  met: 

First.  Unemployment  at  least  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  national  average 
for  3  of  the  past  4  calendar  years,  or 

Second.  Unemployment  at  least  75 
percent  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age for  2  of  the  last  3  calendar  years,  or 

Third.  Unemployment  100  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  one  of 
the  preceding  S  calendar  years. 

Senator  Taft's  proposal  would  allow 
the  Secretary  to  name  an  area  of  any 
size.  However,  the  Deptirtment  of  Labor 
now  restricts  areas  of  persistent  unem- 
ployment to  counties,  labor  market 
areas,  and  to  cities  of  250,000  population. 
The  present  definition  makes  no  provi- 
sion at  all  for  smaller  areas — inner  city 
neighborhoods  for  Instance. 

In  June  1973,  the  Department  recog- 
nized 406  areas  of  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. In  contrast  some  947  areas  with 
unemployment  of  over  6  percent  are  re- 
ceiving help  under  section  6  of  the  EEA. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act 
which  the  committee  bill  proposes  to  ex- 
tend Includes  an  extended  authorization 
for  section  6  of  the  Emergency  Iteploy- 
ment  Act.  setting  aside  $250  million  for 
areas  of  substantial  unemplojrment  of 
over  6  percent  Under  the  act,  the  section 
6  program  continues  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment even  after  the  national  pro- 
gram "triggers"  out  as  national  unem- 
ployment falls  below  4.5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  view  adopting  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
would  be  unwise  for  several  reasons. 

Senator  Tatt's  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  program  entirely  for  those 
counties.  States,  and  cities  of  75.000  pop- 
ulation wtilch  are  now  receiving  funds 
under  section  5  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  the  national  program.  The 
bill  authorizes  $1  billion  for  the  national 
program — the  same  as  was  appropriated 
last  year. 

Second,  It  would  cut  back  sharply  on 
the  number  of  areas  now  receiving  spe- 
cial additional  help  because  of  unemploy- 
ment of  over  6  percent.  There  are  now 
947  such  areas.  Under  Senator  Tatt's 
amendment,  we  would  have  only  406 
areas  defined  by  the  Labor  Department 
as  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment. 

Third,  it  would  elimhiate  from  eligi- 
bility veterans  and  people  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  more  who  need  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  this  bill  can  provide 
unless  they  happen  to  reside  hi  an  area 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. 


Fourth,  It  wouldr— by  repealing  the  na- 
tional program— put  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  record  as  recognizing 
the  present  level  of  unenuilosanent  of 
about  5  percent  as  acceptable.  When  we 
passed  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
in  the  summer  of  1971.  we  set  a  national 
rate  of  4.5  percent  as  the  ts^et.  Are  we 
now  to  raise  that  target  to  5  percent? 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me,  that  180.000 
jobs  a  year  under  a  fully  funded  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  is  modest  enough 
in  the  face  of  nearly  4  million  unem- 
ployed. There  are  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  unemployed  young  veterans  in  the 
Nation. 

As  our  recognition  of  the  crucial  tie 
between  unemployment  and  poverty 
grows  clearer,  surely  this  Is  not  the  time 
to  curtail  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
major  job  creation  program. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  result  in  a  small  authoriza- 
tion, or  does  it  merely  provide  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  to  be  sj)ent  in 
fewer  places? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  would  result  in  a  smaller 
authorization.  Current  authorizations 
would  be  $500  million  under  the  Taft 
substitute.  There  is  the  possibilty  for  m- 
creases  of  $100  million  for  each  rise  in 
national  unemployment  of  a  half  percent 
rate  above  6  percent — to  other  words,  an 
additional  $100  million  for  each  half  per- 
cent if  unemployment  goes  above  the  5- 
percent  figure.  S.  1560  provides  for  $1.25 
bllllcHi;  $1  bilUon  \xx  section  5;  and  a 
quarter  of  a  bllUon  dollars  m  section  6. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  What  would  be  the  limit, 
then,  on  the  escalation  provided? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No  Umlt  would  be  provided 
on  the  escalation,  except  the  limit  set  by 
the  triggering  of  one-half  percent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  other  words,  it  could 
run  higher  than  the  authorization  pro- 
vided by  the  bill? 

ISx.  TAF^.  It  could  run  higher  than 
the  authorization  only  after  a  triggering 
of  approximately  3^  percent  above  the 
current  unemployment  rate  of  5  percent. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Initially,  though,  it  would 
be  a  half  billion  dolltu^  less.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  $750  million  less. 
I  point  out.  also,  hi  fahiiess— and  this 
is  an  interesting  point — that  if  national 
unemployment  should  fall  below  the  4>^- 
percent  level,  the  authorization  of  section 
5  funds  under  S.  1560  would  be  prohibited 
as  I  understand  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsto  if 
that  is  a  correct  mterpretation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  If 
unemployment  fell  below  4.5  percent, 
there  would  be.  under  Senator  Taft's 
proposal.  $500  million  available  for  areas 


of  substantial  cmd  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, while  under  the  committee  pro-   ^ 
posal;    $250    miUion   would    be    avail- 
able for  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. If  the  nationwide  unemployment 
rate    goes    below   4.5    percent.    Senator 
Taft's  proposal.  I  would  have  to  agree, 
it  would  then  be  better  than  the  commit- 
tee proposal  in  one  respect,  at  least — 
namely,   that  there  would  continue  to 
be  an  authorization  of  $500  mlUlon  for 
public  service  employment. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  about  16  minutes? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  55  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colonulo. 
Mr.  IX3MJNICK..  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  rise  In  consort  with  the  Sena- 
tor f ran  Ohio.  We  fought  the  good  battle 
side  by  side  on  a  number  of  bills,  and  we 
have  not  been  very  successful  to  date. 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  will  be  successful 
on  this  one;  but  I  can  say  that  what  he 
is  tnring  to  do.  although  not  exactly  up 
my  ime,  is  at  least  much  better  than  the 
committee  bill,  if  I  may  say  so.  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

On  June  29.  1971,  I  took  a  stand  In 
opposition  to  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  and  pointedly  forecast 
tliat  one  of  the  features  of  this  "transl- 
tionaT'  program  was  that  it  would  In- 
evitably become  permanent.  I  now  rise 
to  extend  congratulations  to  myself  for 
taking  a  giant  step  forward  to  the  pro- 
fession of  soothsaying,  because  here  we 
are  again  to  extend  what  was  called  then 
the  emergency  bill.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  this  program.  If  It  is  passed  by 
the  Senate.  Is  going  to  stay  on  for  a  few 
more  years,  and  probably  more  than  any 
of  us  would  like. 

As  I  review  this  bill  this  year.  I  have 
some  comments,  some  of  which  I  made 
before.  As  I  did  then.  I  object  now  to 
the  legislation  because  I  think  it  creates 
in  every  local  government  around  this 
country  a  permanent  pool  of  perma- 
nently subsidized  public  service  jobs. 

Let  me  be  hcmest.  This  is  not  a  mean- 
ingful bill  or  an  emergency  bill.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  to  read  the  entire  digest  of 
June  28. 1971,  of  the  Record  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  see  that  this  does 
not  provide  a  mesLningful  program  for 
those  people  who  were  laid  off  during  the 
rapid  rise  to  the  unemployment  rate  at 
that  time. 

Where  was  tlie  tocrease  to  unemploy- 
ment? It  was  among  the  aerospace  work- 
ers, among  the  defense  workers,  among 
the  manufacturing  employees.  The  only 
group  who  are  among  those  who  account 
for  the  tocrease  dealt  with  to  this  bill 
are  the  veterans  who  returned  from 
Vietnam.  But  if  I  am  correct  to  reading 
the  bill,  before  anything  can  be  done 
about  that,  a  local  municipality,  be  it 
Federal.  State,  or  quasi-local  or  quasi- 
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legislative  in  nature,  such  as  a  school 
district  or  sometUng  of  that  kind,  must 
'file  an  application  with  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  then  hEis  to  go  through 
and  look  at  about  14  different  require- 
ments, which  include  determining 
whether  these  programs  are  going  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  people  who  are  proposed 
to  be  employed;  suid,  in  addition,  the 
Secretary  has  to  determine  whether 
there  is  really  a  large  enough  pool  of 
unemployed  people  in  that  area  to  war- 
rant the  program  to  begin  with. 

I  am  happy  that  the  veterans  have 
been  given  special  preference,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  including  this.  I  think  that  is  good. 
I  think  it  should  be  that  way.  It  is  a 
pretty  horrible  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
asked  to  defend  his  country  in  hostilities, 
and  then  come  home  and  face  the  pros- 
pect of  not  being  able  to  get  a  job.  They 
are  given  preference  under  this  program, 
and  that  is  a  very  good  point. 

But  this  bill  did  not  really  meet  the 
emergency,  other  than  to  reduce  the 
number  of  imemployed  by  123,000  to 
125,000.  It  did  not  provide  any  compre- 
hensive program  to  enable  aerospace 
workers  to  find  new  jobs;  it  did  not 
provide  jobs  for  manufacturing  em- 
ployees who  are  out  of  jobs  because  we 
no  longer  need  defense  products.  It  did 
not  help  New  England  shoe  factory  em- 
ployees who  were  out  of  jobs  because  of 
foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  in  1971 
did  leave  in  the  word  "transitional"  but 
they  defined  it  as  "permanent."  The 
only  possible  claim  the  bill  has  to  being 
transitional  Is  that  it  is  a  2-year  pro- 
gram. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argued  that 
since  the  program  was  only  authorized 
for  2  years,  it  would  not  provide  a  perma- 
nent subsidy  of  local  jobs.  But  now,  as 
I  forecast,  we  are  asked  to  extend  it. 
As  we  all  know.  Federal  legislation  comes 
closer  to  achieving  immortality  than  all 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece. 
We  might  as  well  be  practical  about  it. 
Every  program  we  have  had  goes  on 
forever  in  Congress  and  in  this  Govern- 
ment. It  stays  on  for  years  and  years,  im- 
less  we  do  something  about  stopping  it 
to  begin  with. 

Another  argument  made  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  is  that  it  is  traditional 
because  the  trigger  mechanism  shuts  off 
the  obligation  of  money  after  the  nation- 
al unemployment  rate  has  gone  below 
4V2  percent  for  3  months  in  a  row,  but 
this  has  been  shattered  by  two  things. 
The  first  is  the  addition  of  the  so-called 
special  employment  assistance  program. 
This  provides  a  permanent  fund  of  $250 
million  a  year,  to  remain  in  effect  re- 
gardless of  what  the  national  figure  for 
unemployment  Is,  to  be  used  for  areas 
of  imemployment  above  6  percent.  This 
is  truly  a  permanent  Federal  subsidy  of 
State  and  local  jobs.  Hence,  even  if  the 
national  level  of  unemplojrment  were 
only  2  percent,  nevertheless  $250  million 
would  be  available  to  hire  people  at  the 
local  where  unempoyment  is  6  percent 
or  more. 

I  tun  not  in  the  least  reluctant  to  come 
to  grips  with  persistent  and  chronic  un- 
employment   in    this    Nation.    But    we 


should  not  try  to  deal  with  chronic,  per- 
sistent unemployment  through  a  small 
categorical  program,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here. 

In  addition,  the  types  of  jobs  which  are 
provided  under  this  program  will  not  be 
transitional.  The  oriy  provision  of  the 
bill  which  might  establish  a  transitional 
program  is  a  section  wtilch  requires — 
and  I  use  the  word  "requires"  in  the  most 
generous  sense — that  applications  will, 
"to  the  extent  feasible."  provide  pro- 
grams "designed  with  a  view  toward" 
developing  new  careers  tuid  other  transi- 
tional activities,  Including  training.  But 
the  requirement  is  barely  better  than 
no  requirement  at  all. 

The  real  meaning  of  "transitional" 
can  be  seen  from  the  definition  as  set 
forth  in  the  conference  report  of  this 
bill  as  reported  2  years  ago  in  the  House: 

It  was  with  these  concerns  In  mind  that 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  word  "trazwl- 
tlonal"  be  Included  In  this  act. 

Does  not  In  any  way  limit  that  amount 
of  time  an  Individual  can  stay  on  a 
specific  public  service  employment  job — 
and  no  regulations  may  require  such  limi- 
tation; 

Does  not  limit  the  kind  of  Jobs  to 
be  made  available  under  the  program;  spe- 
cifically. Jobs  are  not  to  be  limited  to  those 
which  are  inherently  temporary;  Jobs  to  be 
funded  under  this  act  are  to  include  such 
Jobs  as  policemen,  teachers,  nurses,  firemen, 
other  Jobs  recognized  as  necessary  and  per- 
manent Ln  nature; 

Does  not  put  any  limit  on  the  con- 
tracts between  the  Labor  Department  and 
State  and  local  sponsors  as  to  the  duration 
and  the  nature  of  the  Jobs; 

Does  not  put  any  limitation  on  full 
length  of  employment  authorized  under  the 
act,  or  the  re-employment  of  those  who  have 
been  laid  off  government  Jobs  because  of 
fiscal  problems  at  the  local  levels. 

From  this  quotation.  I  think  it  can  be 
seen  that  "transitional"  really  means 
"permanent,"  because  individuals  can 
stay  on  the  job  for  the  entire  program, 
and  the  jobs  wlilch  can  be  subsidized  are 
permanent — teachers,  policemen,  nurses. 

I  believe  that  it  is  clear  that  we  will 
not  be  voting  on  an  emergency  transi- 
tional program  but  that  we  will  t>e  voting 
today  to  extend  a  permanent  Federal 
subsidy  of  permanent  jobs  in  the  State 
and  local  segments  of  our  Government. 

Let  me  make  this  even  more  clear.  In 
the  print  I  liave  before  me,  section  5(a), 
first  of  all,  sets  out  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated.  In  1974.  $1,000 
million  which  when  added  to  the  special 
employment  assistance  program  comes 
to  $1.25  billion  and  then  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Section  (b)  says  that  no  further  obli- 
gation of  funds  appropriated  may  be 
made  subsequent  to  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national  un- 
employment has  receded  below  4.5  per 
cent,  except  as  provided  in  section  (2). 
What  does  section  (2)  say?  If  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  this,  the  rate  of  na- 
tional imemployment  equals  or  exceeds 
4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive  months,  the 
Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  paragraph,  resume  the  obliga- 
tion of  fimds  appropriated  imder  this 
section. 

So  we  get  an  on-again,  off-agaln,  in- 
again,  out-again  Finnegan.  going  on  all 
the  time,  with  a  3 -month  requirement. 


and  nobody  knows  what  months  we  are 
talking  about. 

Then  there  is  the  interesting  factor  of 
subsection  (3) .  This  reads: 

(8)  In  determining  the  rate  of  national 
\inemployment  for  the  purpooe  of  this  sec- 
tion only,  persons  who  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  employment  under  this  Act,  being 
counted  as  unemployed  in  determining  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  ao  counted  if  they  continue  In 
such  employment. 

In  other  words,  they  are  given  jobs  at 
Federal  expense,  and  they  are  still 
counted  as  unemployed.  Is  that  an  em- 
ployment bill,  or  is  that  a  personal  and 
permanent  subsidy  of  Federal  and  local 
government?  The  question  provides  its 
own  answer. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  biU  is  that 
we  provide  a  job  under  the  act  as  re- 
ported. They  then  become  employed  but 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  the  specific  level  of  imemploy- 
ment has  been  created  they  are  treated 
as  unemployed. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  designed 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  number  of  people  statistically  to  be 
counted  as  unemployed  so  that  this  pro- 
gram can  continue. 

We  do  need  a  comprehensive  program. 
We  started  on  that  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  additional  role  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  of  Aerospace 
Workers.  This  is  a  fruitful  approach, 
something  from  which  those  people  can 
be  retrained  to  get  civilian  jobs  as  op- 
posed to  what  they  had  before.  It  was  a 
good  approach.  It  is  different  thsm  put- 
ting them  on  as  file  clerks  in  some  of- 
fice where  they  probably  could  not  get 
on  unless  they  were  relatives  of  the 
coimty  commissioner.  This  has  been  a 
boondoggle  for  every  down-at-the-heels 
official  who  has  ever  been.  It  will  con- 
tinue in  that  way. 

We  need  a  program  that  will  provide 
new  jobs,  and  we  have  gotten  one,  and 
the  net  result  has  been  that  the  national 
unemployment  level  has  gone  down.  We 
keep  forgetting  the  Government  cannot 
give  anything  to  people  it  has  not  taken 
from  them,  but  we  put  in  these  brandnew, 
pink  ribbon  programs  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  public,  as  if  money  rains  down 
from  the  clouds  and  not  from  the  pockets 
of  taxpayers,  and  now  we  axe  asked  to 
continue  them. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  continue 
this  same  type  of  approach. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  On  the  question  of  nepo- 
tism imder  this  program,  is  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
assured  us  yesterday  and  on  previous 
occasions  that  they  have  found  no  sig- 
nificant incidence  of  nepotism  in  this 
program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  a  different  mat- 
ter from  asserting  that  every  down-in- 
the-heels  relative  of  every  county  com- 
missioner who  hM  a  few  jobs  under  the 
program  can  get  such  a  job,  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  this  Republican 
administration  says  that  that  is  not  so. 


Mr.    DOMINICK.    I    do    not    know 

whether  that  is  so  or  not.  I  do  not  doubt 
it  if  they  do.  But  I  will  stake  my  own 
knowledge  that  that  is  true:  that  if  a 
person  has  a  rich  relative,  he  can  get 
a  public  service  job  that  is  going  to  be 
paid  by  the  local  government.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  "get  him  off  my  back  and 
put  him  on  the  public  payroll." 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  usually  more  pre- 
pared to  rely  on  the  distinguished  Sen-" 
ator  from  Colorado  than  I  am  on  one 
of  the  executive  agencies.  However,  they 
are  administrating  the  program  and 
have  assured  us  that  there  is  no  such 
problem  around  the  country.  If  what 
the  Senator  says  is  true,  how  does  he 
support  the  administration's  concept  of 
manpower  revenue  sharing  or  of  general 
revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
comes  into  it. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  If  the  emergency  em- 
ployment program  as  administered  by 
the  program  agent — that  is  cities  and 
counties  of  75,000  or  more — is  unaccept- 
able, how  can  the  Senator  support  a 
manpower  revenue  sharing  program  op- 
erated by  the  same  county  conunission- 
ers  and  mayors?  Under  the  manpower 
bill  approved  by  the  Senate  last  week 
cities  of  100,000  and  counties  of  150,- 
000  would  be  prime  sponsors. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  approved 
the  concept  in  the  manpower  revenue 
sharing  program.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly.  I  believe  the  Senator 
voted  for  the  $6  billion  revenue  shsuing 
program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  vote  for  general 
revenue  sharing.  You  bet  I  did.  And  I 
voted  in  favor  of  general  revenue  diar- 
ing,  because  it  is  the  only  way  we  can 
decentralize  the  question  of  Federal 
spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  troxa  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  I  have  3  min- 
utes more? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  manpower  reve- 
nue sharing,  what  we  are  talking  about 
Is  the  administering  of  training  pro- 
grams in  public  sendee,  where  they  are 
asked  to  come  into  a  coimty  court- 
house and  file  papers. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Public  service  employ- 
ment is  an  eligible  activity  in  the  man- 
power program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  objected  to  In  committee.  I  do 
not  think  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  saying  to  every  person  who 
is  seeking  employment  in  public  service 
that  he  is  going  to  get  it.  I  particularly 
do  not  see  how  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

Then  when  it  is  said  that  they  are 
statistically  unemployed,  there  is  a  typi- 
cal example  that  we  are  not  providing 
any  reasonable  training  program. 

I  have  just  a  few  more  things  to  say. 
Atjeast,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
be  has  gone  into  areas  where  there  are 
specific  problems  and  said,  "OK.  Let  us 
do  something  in  specific  areas,  not  on 
the  basis  of  nationwide  political  ap- 
peal." That  is  far  more  sensible.  Of 
course,  there  are  problems  in  the  State 


of  Washington  and  problems  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  There  are  problnns 
with  the  reemployment  of  aerospace 
people.  That  is  an  area  in  which  we 
can  do  something,  but  were  not,  even 
under  that  bill,  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide it  unless  we  have  extremely  mean- 
ingful programs  which  will  get  them  out 
from  being  on  the  payroll,  at  general 
taxpayers'  taxes,  and  say.  "All  right. 
Isn't  this  a  nice  piece  of  gravy  I  have 
picked  up?"  In  other  words,  I  am 
against  the  committee  bill  and  think  the 
substitute  is  far  better. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  54  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NEU30N.  Was  it  1  hour  to  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
to  ecu;h  side. 

Mr.  NELfiON.  Mr.  President,  Just  in 
brief  response 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  comments  of  the  President  when 
he  signed  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  on  July  12.  1971.  At  that  time  the 
President  said : 

America  needs  more  Jobs,  and  It  needs 
them  now.  This  administration  is  working  to 
meet  this  need.  The  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  will  mean  more  than  150,000  ad- 
ditional new  Jobs  for  our  unemployed  and 
our  underemployed.  I  am  eepeclaUy  pleased 
that  our  ret\imlng  veterans  wUl  be  favored 
by  the  act,  and  that  those  with  little  or  no 
Job  training,  such  as  unskilled  youth  will 
also  have  a  chance  to  get  Jobs  through  this 
measure.  The  Jobs  provided  by  the  act  wUl 
be  in  the  field  c^  public  service,  in  such  areas 
as  environment,  health,  education,  public 
safety,  crime  prevention  prisons,  transporta- 
tion, park  maintenance,  recreation,  rural  de- 
velc^ment,  and  sanitation. 

A  very  important  feature  ...  Is  that  the 
Jobs  wiU  be  'transitional'  .  .  .  The  employ- 
ment will  be  real  and  steadying;  it  will  not  be 
a  dead-end  entrapment  In  permanent  public 
subsidy . . . 

Then,  in  the  1973  manpower  report  of 
the  President,  released  in  March  of  this 
year,  let  me  read  one  sentence: 

According  to  recent  surveys,  the  Jobs  are 
perceived  as  useful,  rather  than  "make- 
work,"  by  both  the  persons  holding  them  and 
the  public  whom  they  serve. 

On  the  transitional  aspect,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  are  presently 
about  134,000  people  working  under  this 
program,  hired  by  local  municipal,  coim- 
ty, or  State  governments.  The  peak  em- 
plosrment  was  184,000  in  July  of  1972. 
However,  the  cumulative  employment 
has  been  308,741  people.  So  174,741  people 
have  moved  through  the  program.  Ac- 
cording to  a  sample  survey,  only  3  per- 
cent of  those  who  left  the  program  axe 
now  unemployed.  About  22  percent  had 
found  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Others 
were  in  school,  the  Army,  in  training,  or 
working  in  unsubsidized  public  sector 
jobs. 

I  might  comment  further  that  I  do 
not  think  we  intended  to  create  a  pro- 
gram which  was  absolutely  transitional. 
That  is  to  say,  when  a  local  government 
hires  some  disadvantaged  youth  or  oth- 


er Individual  and  then  trains  him  for  the 
job — for  a  needed  public  service  function 
that  ought  to  be  performed — we  did  not 
Intend  that  at  the  end  of  the  2  years  the 
sponsor  would  arbitrarily  fire  this  un- 
employed or  disadvantaged  individual, 
who  had  finally  become  trained  to  hold 
a  job  in  public  service  only  to  turn  that 
job  over  to  someone  else. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  this  Js  by  no  means  a 
perfect  program.  I  would  like  to  explore 
further,  through  hearings  in  the  future, 
refinements  in  the  public  service  employ- 
ment program  including  the  concept 
that  is  advocated  here  on  the  fioor  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  one 
neglected  aspect  of  public  service  em- 
ployment. The  public  sector  is  the  biggest 
employer  in  America.  The  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  States,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, are  larger  employers — taken 
all  together — than  any  industry  in  this 
country. 

We  have  made  a  specisd  point,  smd 
rightly  so,  many  years  of  insisting  that 
employers  in  the  private  sector  not  dis- 
criminate against  people  on  any  ground. 
Yet  there  \s  great  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic employment,  simply  in  the  manner 
in  which  civil  service  requirements  are 
administered.  Many  of  the  tests  are  ir- 
relevant to  the  job  to  be  performed. 

A  substantial  percentage  of  the  em- 
plo3rment  opportunities  in  this  country 
are  in  the  public  field.  Those  best 
equipped  to  get  these  good  jobs  In  the 
public  emplosmient  field  are  the  educated 
children  of  the  middle  class  simply  be- 
cause they  are  best  at^ti^Elng  exams.  We 
are  depriving  many  pe<^le  who  are  per- 
fectly capable  but  who  have  not  had  the 
chance  for  an  education,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  the  public  service  field. 

So  I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  improve  this 
pubUc  service  employment  program  so  as 
to  develop  more  effective  provisions  for 
reaching  out  to  the  deprived  person — an 
individual  who  was  high  school  or  grade 
school  dropout  or  for  other  reasons  did 
not  have  the  opportunity-to  get  the  train- 
ing and  the  skill  or  the  educatioo  re- 
quired to  get  the  civil  service  Job— and 
allow  him  an  opp>ortunlty  to  get  a  public 
service  job  and  provide  education  and 
training  in  order  noi^pnly  to  hcdd  that 
Job,  but  to  go  up  the  scale  of  public  serv- 
ice emplosrment.  Until  we  do  that  in  a 
aubstantial  well-planned  program,  we 
will  cfmtinue  to  deprive  people  who  have 
the  ability  to  fill  jobs  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  who  have  had  no  training 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  work  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado — both  of  whom  would  agree. 
I  am  sure,  that  we  oiSht  to  be  doing 
something  special  for  people  who  are 
qualified  to  perform  in  jol>s  in  public 
service,  but  who  have  not  had  the  train- 
ing for  it.  We  ought  to  do  something  spe- 
cial to  give  them  some  opportunity  for 
these  jobs  in  the  pubUc  service  sector. 
This  present  program  addresses  itself  to 
that  issue,  but  not  in  a  sufficiently 
sophisticated  and  refined  way,  and  I 
recognize  that  shortcoming. 
However,  at  tills  time,  to  cut  off  the 
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,  program,  as  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  do,  I  think 
is  premature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  set 
the  trigger  at  4^^  percent  when  we  psused 
the  bill  originally  back  in  1971.  We  de- 
cided then  that  so  long  as  unemploy- 
ment remains  above  4^:  percent,  that 
constitutes  an  employment  emergency 
•  and  triggers  this  program  providing  pub- 
lic service  Job  opportunities.  Unemploy- 
ment continues  well  above  4.5  percent — 
with  over  4  million  unemployed.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  has  happened 
to  change  the  basis  for  our  decision  about 
the  trigger  level  we  made  in  1971. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have?  This  time  is  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  And  on  the  bill  I  have 
how  much  time? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  45  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
all  of  the  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  which  he  desires. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  30  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  substitute  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
say  first  that  I  understand  perfectly  the 
reason  for  its  proposal. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  followed 
what  is  a  rather  consistent  philosophy 
in  respect  of  his  attitude  toward  this 
measure.  It  has  been  mainly  based  upon 
the  very  words  that  he  xised  in  his  sub- 
stitute. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
I  have  approached  the  matter  on  the 
basis  of  general  and  in  the  case  of  par- 
ticular areas  "substantial"  unemploy- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Ohio  ap- 
proached it  on  the  basis  of  "substantial 
and  persistent  imemplosTiient."  There- 
fore the  intermediation  of  the  public 
service  employment  has  had  an  addi- 
tional test;* namely,  the  test  of  per- 
sistency. 

That  Is  the  main  reason  why  I  am 
against  the  substitute  amendment.  I 
think  the  substitute  is  much  too  limited 
considering  the  point  we  wish  to  make 
and  the  programs  we  are  seeking  to  con- 
tinue, which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  believe  Is  an  essential  element  of 
dealing  with  unemplojonent. 

Our  bill  has  been  triggered  by  the 
4.5-percent  unemployment  rate.  Let  us 
remember  that  most  of  the  provisions 
are  not  in  effect  imless  the  rate  is  4.5 
percent  or  higher.  We  need  public  service 
emplo3mient  ta  do  an  adequate  Job  of 


meeting  imemployment  which  is  unac- 
ceptable. On  the  other  hand,  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  asking  us  to  do  is 
to  change  the  bill  to  a  situation  of  deal- 
ing with  essentially  particular  cases 
where  we  have  persistent  unemployment. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  it  is  entirely 
consistent  with  that  philosophy.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  size 
of  our  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram— which  is  not  great — it  should  be 
continued.  Oive  or  take  a  small  percent- 
age, we  are  dealing  with  about  200,000 
public  service  jobs  and  against  a  basic 
element  of  almost  5  million  unemployed. 
Let  us  remember  that — though  the  per- 
centage has  dropped — it  is  still  well  above 
4.5  percent.  The  numbers  have  not 
dropped  significantly.  In  Jime  of  1971  we 
had  4,184,000  unemployed,  and  in  June 
of  1973,  we  had  4,256,000  imemployed.  It 
iB  still  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude, 
and  it  remains  about  the  same  in  terms 
of  the  aggregate  nimiber.  And  that  is  the 
point  toward  which  our  bill  directs  Itself 

We  argued  much  this  same  question  In 
respect  to  the  manpower  training  bill 
where  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  is 
only  an  allowable  element  in  the  man- 
power training  bill  for  public  service  em- 
ployment. It  is  an  ellglbile  activity. 

But  in  response  to  the  urgency  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  we  pledged  in 
good  faith  that  public  service  employ- 
ment would  not  come  in  through  the  back 
door  on  manpower  training,  and  that 
the  fimdamental  thrust  of  the  bill  would 
be  manpower  training  fxmdamentally. 

The  reason  that  we  were  able  to  do 
that  was  that  coming  along  right  behind 
the  manpower  training  bill  was  this  par- 
ticular bUl  for  public  service  employ- 
ment. And  this  is  shown  most  vividly  in 
respect  of  the  public  service  employment 
opportunities  estimated  to  veterans,  be- 
cause we  have  given  for  idl  practical 
purposes  50  percent  of  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  this  bill  for  veterans.  The  vet- 
erans' rate  of  unemployment  is  mater- 
ially higher  than  the  national  average, 
and  it  deserves  that  kind  of  treatment. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nxlson)  argued  that 
point  very  strongly  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute.  I  associate  myself  with  his 
views  on  that  score. 

Mr.  President,  coming  back  to  the 
fundamental  philosophical  point,  I 
would  like  to  show  how  it  works  out  in 
figures.  The  best  figures  we  have  been 
able  to  get  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  has  al- 
ready available  for  "persistent  unem- 
plpyment"  is  that  some  406  areas  of  the 
coimtry  would  be  areas  of  substsmtlal 
and  persistent  iinemployment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  3ield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
was  not  present  on  the  floor  at  the  time  I 
pointed  out  that  the  best  available  in- 
formation that  came  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  does  not  really  take  into 
account  the  formula  provision  of  the 
substitute,  as  proposed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  figures 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  do  not  include  figures  for  all  units 
of  general  local  government  or  include 
Indian  reservations,  both  eligible  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  all  we  claim  is  that  this  is  what  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  now.  lliey  have 
in  the  flgures  the  current  criteria  and 
the  current  data.  They  say  that  there 
will  be  406  areas.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  be  correct  in  what  he  has  written 
into  his  substitute.  I  cannot  say.  All  I 
can  say  is  what  they  tell  us.  They  tell  us 
that  they  have  not  information  on  what 
other  areas  could  be  included  under  the 
language  of  the  substitute. 

The  fact  is  that  currently  we  have  947 
areas  under  section  6,  which  is  the  6  per- 
cent-plus unemployment  rate  of  this  par- 
ticular measure.  So,  I  make  no  claims  of 
an  afBLrmative  character.  We  simply  do 
not  know  what  other  areas  could  be  cov- 
ered under  the  Taf t  substitute. 

All  we  can  do  is  make  claims  of  a 
negative  character.  That  is  all  the  in- 
formation the  Department  of  Labor  can 
give  us. 

I  do  it  only  illustratively.  I  do  not  wish 
to  dispute  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
about  the  finite  and  exact  number  of 
areas,  except  to  point  out  the  differences 
between  the  two  approaches,  his  ap- 
proach to  public  service  employment 
and  our  approach  to  it  in  the  bill. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
approaches  it  from  a  different  philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  which  is  that  of 
persistent  unemployment,  which  leads 
us  into  the  area  of  endemic  imemploy- 
ment  and  so  on. 

The  Senate  has  to  take  its  choice  be- 
tween these  two  concepts. 

I  used  the  particular  provisions  we 
made  for  veterans  merely  to  underline 
that  the  bill  does  follow  the  philosophi- 
cal approach  we  claim. 

I  find  myself  very  much  on  the  side  of 
the  issue  represented  by  the  bill.  The 
issue  Is :  Shsill  we  have  a  program  to  deal 
with  unemployment  once  unemployment 
is  above  a  4.5  percent  level  nationally 
as  a  material  component  of  manpower 
policy  or  shall  we  reserve  public  service 
employment  only  for  the  areas  of  "per- 
sistent" unemployment? 

I  opt  for  the  formula  provided  in  our 
bill. 

I  say  frankly  that  we  are  facing  the 
issue.  We  did  not  try  to  fudge  in  respect 
of  the  manpower  training  bUl.  We  are 
not  trying  to  get  through  the  backdoor 
in  order  to  have  public  service  employ- 
ment as  a  component  of  the  manpower 
training  bill.  We  hope  that  there  will 
be  minimmn  utilization  of  that  fact  in 
the  manpower  training  bill.  However, 
we  face  it  frankly.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  essential  element  when  dealing  with 
imacceptable  emplosonent  rate,  referring 
to  about  200,000  of  these  public  service 
employment  Jobs. 

So  we  provide  for  it  by  separate  legis- 
lation and  a  separate  appropriation. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  too,  incidentally, 
that  under  this  bill  the  Appropriations 


Ck>mmittee  and  the  Congress  generally 
will  have  a  choice  In  the  funding  of  the 
general  element  and  the  element  of  $250 
million  which  is  specially  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
we  must  imderstand  one  other  thLog 
about  this  matter.  I  have  heeax  the 
strongest  advocate — and  I  understand 
that  this  i>olnt  has  been  argued  very 
effectively  by  the  Senator  from  Cc^orado 
(Mr.  DoKTNicK) — and  have  constantly 
sought  to  develop  amendments  and  work 
things  out  in  conference  with  a  view 
toward  making  it  clear  that  this  is  a 
transitional  program,  that  is,  that  we 
expect  the  workers  to  transit  from  a  pub- 
lic service  Job  into  private  employment 
or  a  regiilar  public  service  job,  in  a  fluid 
way.  The  bill  has  been  shaped  very  Im- 
portantly toward  that  end. 

I  would  like  to  pledge  myself  to  the 
Senate  to  continue  that  effort  and  that 
activity,  both  on  the  legislative  side,  that 
is,  in  the  provisions  which  we  make  re- 
specting the  matter,  and  on  the  sub- 
stantive side  in  legislative  oversight.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleagues  that 
this  should  be,  wherever  possible,  a  bridge 
by  which  the  occupant  Of  a  job  leams 
work  habits,  is  trained  in  certain  skills, 
and  then  moves  out  into  the  regular  em- 
ploymoit  stream. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  a  good 
start  on  that. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  turn- 
over in  respect  to  these  public  service 
jobs.  But  we  are  by  no  means  home  free, 
and  I  simply  wish  to  add  my  continidng 
pledge  to  the  Senate  in  that  respect,  and 
also  in  respect  to  try  to  work  out  this 
public  service  employment  so  that  It  fits 
into  the  manpower  training  system — es- 
pecially as  the  administration,  hopefully, 
will  consider  our  manpower  training  bill 
as  the  first  earnest  effort  on  special  reve- 
nue sharing.  I  think  It  can  properly  be 
characterized  as  the  first  special  revenue 
sharing  bill. 

So  I  state  to  the  Senate  that  I  wlU  do 
my  utmost  to  work  out  a  unified  system 
by  which  the  totality  will  be  manpower 

Ining  reform  In  the  very  best  way  of 

i(ch  we  are  capable,  in  which  public 
ice  employment  will  be  an  element, 
thus  further  guaranteeing  its  transi- 
tional character. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  IB  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  always,  has  emphasized  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  sub- 
stitute and  S.  1560.  very  fairly  and  very 
accurately.  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  substitute  on  exactly  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  makes. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  directed  at 
areas  of  persistent  unemployment.  This 
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Is  the  direction  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  should  take.  As  has 
been  pointed  out.  the  manpower  revenue 
sharing  bill  that  passed  last  week  pro- 
vides that  an  eligible  activity  under  the 
bill  would  be  public  service  unemploy- 
ment. 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  keep 
the  basic  public  employment  program 
within  the  manpower  revenue  sharing 
concept.  However,  I  b^eve  we  should 
recognize,  and  I  do  recognize  in  the  sub- 
stitute, that  there  is  an  overall  Federal 
responsibility  that  goes  beyond  that. 
There  is  in  this  country  and  there  have 
been  for  many  years,  areas  of  persistent 
unenu>loyment  at  very  unacceptable 
rates.  These  are  generally  the  same  un- 
derdeveloped areas  that  I  referred  to 
earlier  regarding  the  history  of  the  ARA. 

It  is  those  areas  toward  which  I  believe 
that  a  special  pniblic  service  employment 
program  should  be  directed.  I  believe  a 
Federal  program  Is  needed  m  these  areas 
of  the  country  because  of  the  very  per- 
sistent economic  problons  they  face. 

I  point  out,  with  the  changes  occurring 
in  the  economy  today,  there  may  be  some 
who  are  worried,  "Will  my  state  qualify 
under  the  substitute  or  S.  1560?" 

The  answer  is,  "A  State,  or  region 
thereof,  will  qualify  under  the  sub- 
stitute if  the  State,  or  region  has  per- 
sistmt  unemployment  over  the  rate  of  6 
percent."  Under  the  committee  bill  basi- 
cally any  region  may  qualify  imder  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  EEA.  The  section  5  cover- 
age of  EEA,  however,  may  not  be  in  ef- 
fect, if  the  national  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment  goes  imder  4.5  percent.  If  this  oc- 
curs and  local  unemployment  rates  are 
still  well  over  6  percent,  only  $260  mil- 
lion will  be  available  imder  the  commit- 
tee bill  as  compared  to  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion under  the  substitute. 

In  fact  imemployment  has  improved 
somewhat  in  some  of  our  large  cities. 
The  problem  is  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
the  rural  areas.  I  have  just  received  a 
news  tape  today  from  a  UPI  dispatch 
which  shows  some  interesting  develop- 
ments in  this  direction.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  number  of  major  cities  with  unem- 
ployment of  6  per  cent  or  more  feU  to  36 
In  July,  the  lowest  In  32  months,  the  Labor 
Department  said  Tuesday. 

This  was  the  fewest  of  the  nation's  160 
largest  metropolitan  areas  to  have  "sub- 
stantial unemployment"  of  at  least  6  per 
cent  since  November  of  1970  when  there 
were  t^so  36  cities  on  the  list.  It  hasn't  been 
lower  since  there  were  36  In  September, 
1970.  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  deleted  from  the 
new  list. 

The  major  cities  category  on  the  sub- 
stantial unemployment  list  reached  a  high 
of  63  In  October.  1971  but  baa  been  on  a 
downward  trend  since. 

The  number  of  smaller  cities  and  ccan- 
munltles  on  the  list  remained  unchanged  at 
736,  marking  only  the  second  time  unem- 
ployment In  smaller  communities  has  faUed 
to  decline  since  peaking  out  at  863  In  July 
of  last  year. 

Thus  the  places  where  the  real  need 
is  for  this  special  federally  directed  and 
federally  run  manix>wer  trskinlng  pro- 
gram is  in  small  cities  and  rural  areas 
where  imemployment  problems  persist. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  does  that,  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  state  of  the  time.  How  much  time 
remains  in  opposition  to  the  Taf  t  sub- 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  ia 
45  minutes  remaining,  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
of  that  time,  with  the  permission  of  ttie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  has  indicated  he 
has  some  questions. 

Mr.  DOMENKH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  my  feelings  about  two 
proposals,  and  the  proposal  generally, 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
at  the  same  time  propound  some  ques- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  the  biU. 

First  of  all,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  might  be 
saying  that  there  have  been  no  real 
changes  in  the  use  of  federal  money  to 
help  employ  people  in  our  cities  or  in  the 
public  sector  at  the  local  level  from  last 
year  to  this. 

However,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
has  been  one  major  change,  and  that  is 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which 
has,  in  a  real  way,  been  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  local  units  of  government  to  ex- 
pand on  their  own  service  needs  and  I 
would  assume,  thus,  to  hire  people  unem- 
ployed or  who  are  looking  for  work,  while 
the  local  units  of  government  do  the  job 
they  are  expected  to  do  for  their  citizens. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  would  take  up 
all  the  unemployment  slack,  or  endemic 
unemployment,  or  manpower  training 
needs,  but  I  would  suggest  looking  at  the 
priorities  of  the  expenditure  of  money 
that  that  event  has  occurred,  which 
could  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  area 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  to.  with  con- 
trol at  the  local  level  as  to  who  will  get 
the  Job  or  the  job  services  to  expand  on. 
Would  the  Senator  comment  on  that  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  The  comment  would 
have  to  be  both  plus  and  minus.  Let  me 
first  give  the  plus.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  public  service  em- 
ployment will  have  been  aided  by  general 
revenue  sharing,  because  governments 
have  to  hire  pec^le,  and  so  forth.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  not  necessarily  be 
focused  on  the  ectmomically  disadvan- 
taged or  other  groups  in  need.  On  the 
contrary,  the  record  indicates  that  when 
the  community  is  hiring,  de  novo  as  it 
were,  there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  con- 
centration on  skills,  and  so  forth.  Second, 
tlie  two  go  together,  in  that,  because  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  there  are  more 
slots  open  as  general  jobs  in  the  public 
service  field.  The  public  employment  pro- 
gram participant  goes  in  because  he  is 
underemployed  under  the  program  and 
he  then  kind  of  graduates  when  he  has 
some  skill  and  may  go  into  a  job  which 
may  be  made  available  because  of  general 
revenue  sharing.  So  the  Senator  Is  right 
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that  there  Is  a  relationship  but  It  is  not 
one  of  a  substitution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Whether  It  is  used 
for  a  training  program  or  whether  It  Is 
used  for  people  having  a  dlfBciilt  time 
seeeklng  employment,  the  bill  says  they 
will  be  employed  In  the  public  sector  do- 
ing the  thmgs  that  the  city,  county,  or 
village  would  do,  or  should  do.  So  I  as- 
sume that  we  will  put  this  into  the  total 
public  service  employment  category,  wUl 
we  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  and  give  the  Senator  a  figure  which 
Is  interesting.  Thirty-two  percent  of 
those  who  have  gone  through  this  pro- 
gram, have  gone  on  to  employment  in 
the  public  sector,  so  that  that  would  be 
facilitated  by  general  revenues. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  summarize 
this.  There  are  Inconsistencies  which  I 
find  as  I  travel  in  my  State.  The  people 
I  came  In  contact  with  last  year  as  I 
traveled  through  every  community  in  the 
State  about  this  program,  was  basically 
that,  indeed,  it  permitted  the  cities  and 
counties  to  take  citizens  that  would 
otherwise  apply  for  manpower  training 
programs,  or  some  kind  of  improductlve 
job  or  unproductive  training  program, 
and  put  them  Into  actual  employment. 
To  that  extent,  they  favored  it,  but  they 
were  favoring  it,  Senator,  from  the 
standpoint  In  lieu  of  something  else,  or 
over  some  kind  of  welfare-oriented  pro- 
gram. 

I  recently  saw  a  statistic  which  star- 
tled me,  in  that  it  seems  the  States  of 
the  Nation  are  now  acquiring  great  re- 
sources. They  are  kind  of  the  affluent  part 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  the  one 
In  the  red.  This  Is  an  anomaly  which  has 
occurred  only  in  the  past  few  years — I 
believe  In  the  past  2,  where  we  find 
States  with  a  $2,  $3,  or  $4  million  sur- 
plus In  their  general  funds.  Now  I  won- 
der what  would  the  Senator's  obser- 
servations  be  In  response  to  the  question: 
Is  this  program  In  lieu  of  some  other 
welfare-oriented  program?  Second.  Is 
this  program  calculated  to  cause  the 
States  to  face  up  to  their  responsibilities 
at  the  local  level  and  let  their  cities  and 
counties  have  more  local  resources,  more 
authority  to  tax  from  the  general  rev- 
enues of  the  States,  and  do  the  local  job 
at  the  local  level? 

Coming  from  a  city  and  a  mayoral 
position.  It  seems  to  me  we  pump  money 
into  the  cities.  The  State  looks  back  and 
says  "Since  the  Federal  Oovemraent  re- 
imburses you.  we  will  leave  the  man- 
power program  alone  and  we  will  leave 
the  other  programs  alone.  Let  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmait  solve  It." 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  there 
are  some  conflicts  In  philosophy  here 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Answering  in  reverse 
order,  I  would  expect  that  legislative 
oversight  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
program  shotild  not  be  made  available 
except  on  the  basis  of  self-help  added 
to  what  the  Federal  Oovemment  may  be 
able  to  do  under  the  law.  Remember,  we 
are  only  talking  about  200,000  Jobs  as 
against  4,300,000  unemployed.  So  there 
la  plenty  of  room  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  funds  reach  areas  most 
In  need  through  the  use  of  discretionary 
funds  and  so  f ortb. 
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I  would  feel  that  to  the  mn-Timum  ex- 
tent possible  we  should  favor  areas  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  helped — a  startling 
example  of  which  Is  Newark,  N.J.,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  de  minimfa  numbers 
involved. 

On  the  first  part  of  tlie  question,  is  it 
in  lieu  of  something  else,  the  answer  is 
no.  It  is  not  In  lieu  of  something  else.  It 
Is  an  endeavor  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  problem — to  wit,  the  aggregate 
unemployment  problem.  It  Is  not  in  lieu 
of  other  efforts  which  may  be  made  in 
the  welfare  field,  and  so  forth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  oppose  the  Taf  t  substitute, 
because  that  l£  an  effort — that  is.  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  essentially  "in  lieu  of."  I  be- 
lieve that  this  particular  program,  that 
Is  the  EEA  program— because  of  its  rela- 
tively small  size — has  to  be  in  aid  of 
rather  than  in  lieu  of  some  other 
program. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  It  seems  to  me  that 
Senator  Taft's  substitute  Is  more  calcu- 
lated to  cause  the  smaller  communities 
in  nval  America  to  take  advantage  of 
the  program  than  Is  the  mam  bill,  which 
is  perhaps  calculated  to  cause  migration 
into  the  large  metropolitan  areas  and 
away  from  the  small  towns  and  villages 
of  rural  America  to  take  advantage  of 
the  program. 

It  seems  It  is  more  apt  to  cause  the 
reverse,  that  Is.  the  ability  of  the  small 
town  to  the  extent  that  the  200,000  jobs 
and  this  amoimt  of  money  can  have  an 
Impact.  Would  the  Senator  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  see  nothing  in  the 
Taft  program  which  makes  It  differ- 
ently usable  from  our  program.  It  just 
has  other  criteria.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
seems  to  me,  because  again  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
give  us  the  accurate  data,  that  areas  of 
persistent  unemployment  may  well  be 
In  the  big  city  areas,  the  sliun  areas,  as 
they  are  to  some  degrees  already  under 
our  bill. 

So  I  feel  that  it  Is  just  the  reverse  that. 
If  anything,  the  Taft  program  woiild  be 
more  Inclined  to  go  to  the  core  of  the 
elements  of  the  big  cities  than  even  our 
program. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  dialog  between  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  and  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  One  of  the  things 
that  Is  Interesting  about  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  committee  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  section  5B3  which  says 
that  when  a  person  has  a  public  service 
unemployment  job  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining how  many  people  are  employed 
or  unemployed,  he  or  she  is  considered 
to  be  unemployed. 

So  the  longer  they  stay  there,  the 
longer  the  unemployment  level  stays 
high.  Then  there  Ls  a  provision  In  here 
which  says  that  wc  cannot  get  any  more 
than  $12,000.  So  we  are,  for  the  piu-poses 
of  Federal  statistics,  makincr  it  perfectly 
possible  to  get  $12,000  a  year  out  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  as  our  pay  and  be 
considered  unemployed. 

A  whole  lot  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  find  that  very  hard  to 


swallow.  Those  provisions  are  not  In  the 
substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
that  Is  another  reason  why  I  am  In  favor 
of  his  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator  Is 
ready  to  yield  back  his. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oravil)  Is  necesaully  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrbzk)  Is 
absent  on  o£Qclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Smnns)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatii) 
Is  absent  because  of  illness  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakkr)  Is  detained  on  oCBcIal  bustoess. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  25 
nays  70,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Tatt's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiLMs).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  S.  1560, 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency  Employ- 
moat  Act  of  1971.  The  bill  provides  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, long-term  unemployed  persons, 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

It  will  also  allow  6,000  Washington 
State  workers  employed  today  under 
this  program,  to  keep  their  Jobs.  Recent- 
ly, the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed 
S.  1559,  a  bill  to  provide  Job  training 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Together,  these 
bills  provide  a  p6werful  program  for 
those  wcorkers  needing  training  and  a 
Job. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  has  worked.  Local  ofBclals  have 
hailed  It  as  the  best  Federal  program 
enacted  In  the  last  4  years.  The  Jobs 
created  under  EEA  have  been  meaning- 
ful and  productive. 

Congress  should  extend  this  program. 
As  Senator  Nelson,  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  knows,  I  have  led  the 
fight  as  chairman  of  the  Labor,  HealUi, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation 
Subcommittee,  to  see  that  this  program 
receives  full  funding. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  I  floor  managed 
the  approprlatloh  bill  that  provided  the 
Initial  $1  billion  to  get  this  program 
started.  In  fiscal  year  1973.  my  subcom- 
mittee provided  $1.25  billion  for  EEA. 
Once  this  authorization  bill  is  enacted,  I 
pledge  my  efforts  to  provide  additional 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Does  it  not  make  sense  to  give  a  per- 
son a  job  instead  of  p&ying  him  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  welfare  bene- 
fits? People  in  my  State  want  to  work. 
In  1969,  the  imemployment  rate  stood 
at  3.3  percent  in  Washington  State.  In 
1971.  at  the  height  of  the  so-caUed 
Nixon  recession,  imemployment  totaled 
15  percent  and  my  State  was  experienc- 
ing an  economic  recession.  Today,  im- 
employment still  stands  at  7.5  percent — 
well  above  the  national  average — and  yet 
the  administration  wants  to  end  the 
EEA  program  which  now  provides  6,126 
Jobs  in  Washington  State.  This  is  an  ab- 
solute mistake. 

I  want  to  express  praise  to  Chairmtm 
Nelson  and  Senator  Javtts  for  their  out- 
standing leadership  in  providing  the  Na- 
tion with  meaningful  manpower  training 
and  public  service  emplosrment  pro- 
grams. Thousands  of  persons  will  bene- 
fit from  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  to  place  In  the  Rxcord  some  statis- 


tics on  the  Impact  of  the  EEA  program 
in  Washington  State  and  the  text  of  my 
testimony  before  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  both  S.  1560  and  S.  1559. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM-CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  CUMUUTIVE  EMPLOYMENT,  FEBRUARY  1973 


Wssfcisfloii 6,000  13,757  69,292,372 

Cljrk  County IM  287  1,202,500 

Thurston  County 40  79  470,650 

Yiklma  County 223  509  2,186,927 

SMtOo 885  1,919  11,044,986 

Tscoma 210  409  2,324,532 

King  County 932  2,554  13,832,265 

Piercs  County 293  603  3,192,379 

Snohomish  County 582  1.487  6,996,704 

Whatcom  County 91  204  1,009,703 

Kilsap  County 186  368  1,838,777 

Spokane 207  524  2,511,367 

Washington  Indian  Tribes...  49  97  445, 785 

Balsnca  d  WsshiiKton 2.197  4,717  22,235,796 


Job  Training  and  Eicploticent  Legislation, 
1973 
UjB.    Senate.    StrBOOMMiTTEX    on 

ElIPLOTMENT.  POVESTT.  AND  Ml- 
CRATOBT  LABOB  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  Labor  and  Pttblic  Wel- 
fare, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  4,  1973. . 

Tb»  Bubconunltte«  met,  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  10  a.m.  In  room  4200,  DirEsen  Office 
BuUdlng,  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Nelson,  Taft.  Domlnlclc. 
and  Schwelker. 

Committee  staff  members  present :  Richard 
E.  Johnson,  counsel;  and  John  K.  Scales,  mi- 
nority counsel. 

Senator  Nelson.  Our  first  witness  this 
morning  Is  Senator  Magnuson  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Senator,  the  committee  Is  very  pleased  to 
b^ve  you  before  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing. Your  statement  will  be  prmted  m  full 
In  the  record,  and  you  prewnt  It  In  what- 
ever way  you  wish. 

8TATKSCKMT  OP  THX  HON.  WAKBKN  O.  MAtUrOBON. 
A  T73.  SKNATOK  FROM  TRE  STATE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Senator  Magndbon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
not  only  to  testify  on  this  particular  bUl, 
but  this  U  one  of  my  flist  nmMwtiiwittiM  to 
thank  this  committee  for  the  fine  coopera- 
tion we  bad  over  the  past  2  years  In  getting 
support  for  my  two  major  eEtenslocs  of  un- 
employment Insurance.  Unemployment  baa 
been  a  very  serious  matter  In  many  areas  of 
the  Nation,  including  my  State.  This  problem 
fits  Into  a  proper  discussion  of  this  particu- 
lar bm.  too. 

Now.  the  act  before  you,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Sena- 
tor Nelson,  and  Senator  Javits  for  their  ef- 
forts to  Initiate  reforms  in  the  Nation's 
manpower  training  program. 

I  especially  endorse  section  201  (b)(9)  of 
their  bUl.  SpeciflcaUy.  this  section  author- 
ises transitional  public  service  employment 
as  one  of  the  allowable  activities  that  a  prime 
sponsor  under  the  act  may  engage  In. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  I  have  been  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  the  Emergency  Eteaploy- 
ment  Act  of  1971,  which  this  committee  Is 
responsible  for  authorizing  after,  I  might 
add,  a  very  long  and  bitter  struggle  with  the 
administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  think  I  have  bad  some  experience 
with  that.  I  floor-managed  the  appropriation 
bm  providing  the  initial  $1  blUlon  in  fund- 
ing for  the  Emergency  E^mployment  Act;  and 
in   fiscal   year   1973,   my  subcommittee  i^)- 


proved  an  additional  (1.26  bimon  for  this 
critical  Job-producing  program. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
made  possible,  and  I  am  sure  this  committee 
has  the  figures,  but  I  want  to  repeat  them, 
for  192,676  federally-supported  pubUc  serv- 
ice Jobs  for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Now.  had  they  all  been  on  the  relief  rolls, 
or  bad  they  received  some  form  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  this  would  have  been 
more  costly  in  real  terms.  At  that  peak,  9,000 
of  these  Jobs  were  being  held  by  unemployed 
Washington  State  workers  in  my  State. 

It  Is  with  this  background  in  mind  that 
I  oppose  the  decision  by  the  Nixon  admm- 
Istration  to  phase  out  EEA.  That  decision 
is  premature,  in  my  Judgment,  because  the 
national  rate  of  unemployment,  6  percent, 
U  stm  far  too  high. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  total  rata 
of  unemployment  Is  stUl  8.3  percent,  but  I 
think  9.6  would  be  a  figure  closer  to  actual 
truth. 

In  Washington  State.  6,176  people  are  now 
working  because  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971.  If  this  program  Is  ended, 
these  people  will  lose  their  existing  Jobs  and. 
because  unemployment  Is  so  high  In  Wash- 
ington State,  many  will  be  forced  to  accept 
some  form  of  government-sponsored  relief. 

May  I  add  something  here  which  I  talked 
to  the  chairman  about  many  tUnes  Inform- 
ally, when  people  go  on  relief,  or  have  to 
go  on  relief,  the  minimmri  cost  is  $4,250  a 
year.  I  know  that.  That  is  the  minimiim, 
and  then  you  figure  the  humility,  the  em- 
barrassment, men  that  waint  to  work,  they 
do  not  even  want  to  teU  their  neighbors  they 
are  on  reUef.  and  It  aU  adds  up  to  the  need 
for  a  program  like  public  employment  for 
the  unemployed. 

Now,  I  said  the  decision  Is  premature,  and 
over  6,000  workers  are  Involved  now  In  my 
State.  This  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
me.  If  these  people  are  working  and  pro- 
viding local  government  with  a  vital  serv- 
ice, why  should  the  Federal  Oovemment 
terminate  their  Jobs?  Particularly  when  not 
enough  private  sector  Jobs  exist  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Cbalnnan,  it  was  with  this  problem 
In  mind  that  I  contacted  your  subcommtv- 
tee  about  adding  a  provision  to  S.  1699 
that  would  allow  prime  sponsors  %t  their 
discretion  to  use  their  funds  for  pubUc 
service  employment  Jobs  if  the  prime  spon- 
sor determined  that  this  was  the  wisest 
use  of  limited  manpower  training  dollaxs, 
and  that  Is  what  you  are  trying  to  do  in 
your  bill,  as  I  understand  It. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  training  an  In- 
dividual for  a  Job  that  does  not  exist  is 
the  worst  possible  use  of  tbeae  resources. 
The  individual  living  In  a  State  with  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment  wants  a  Job. 
not  a  training  course. 

Mote  speclflcaUy.  imdsr  section  201(b)  (9) 
prime  sponsors  In  Washington  could  use 
most  of  their  manpower  funds,  for  as  long 
as  necessary,  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment to  the  unemplojred,  including 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  local  officials  find 
that  community  manpower  needs  have 
changed,  they  would  be  free  to  reallocate 
their  manpower  sources  among  other  ac- 
tivities suggested  in  section  201  In  order 
to  meet  new  priorities. 

I  feel  that  my  State  and  the  local  units 
of  government  within  Its  boundaries  are 
ready  to  assume  responsibility  for  this  type 
of  decisionmaking. 

They  have  been  progreaslvely  prepared 
for  undertaking  such  programs  by  being  in- 
volved In  Federal  manpower  projects  and 
locally  funded  manpower  activities  and  by 
receiving  noayors'  and  Oovemors'  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  manpower 
planning.  * 
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The  city  of  Seattle  and  surrounding  units 
of  government  Including  King  and  8no- 
boBolBh  Counties  have  formed  a  consortium 
In  order  to  be  designated  as  a  pilot  com- 
prehensive manpower  program,  CMP. 

Aa  such,  they  would  receive  a  bloc  grant 
for  several  categorical  manpower  programs 
rather  than  a  separata  grant  for  each 
program. 

I  hope  that  the  Deptutment  of  lAbor  will 
soon  approve  their  CMP  application.  These 
.units  of  government  have  certainly  shown 
an  outstanding  ability  to  run  a  wide  va- 
riety of  manpower  activities. 

Recently,  they  rapidly  mounted  very  com- 
plex and  responsive  manpower  program  ac- 
tivities to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act. 

In  addition  to  this  desirable  flexibility  in 
delivery  that  S.  1599  authorises,  I  like  the 
nature  of  the  public  service  employment 
authorized — transitional  employment  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  In 
Jobs  providing   needed  public  services. 

Since  all  manpower  efforts  are  focused 
upon  preparing  people  for,  and  matching 
them  with,  existing  jobs.  It  Is  logical  that 
funds  for  public  employment  programs 
should  be  limited  to  those  enabling  par- 
.  tlclpants  to  move  onto  the  employer's 
regular  payroll  or  obtain  other  suitable 
public  or  private  employment. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  public  serv- 
ice emplojrment  can  often  be  a  very  effec- 
tive means  of  resolving  manpower  problems. 
However,  I  think  that  State  and  local 
officials  are  in  the  best  position  to  deter- 
mine when  an  Individual  wQl  benefit  more 
from  public  service  employment  than  from 
another  manpower  activity. 

Therefore,  I  favor  the  approach  embodied 
in  section  201  of  S.  1659  which  would  inte- 
grate public  service  employment  as  but  one 
allowable  activity  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
power system. 

So,  I  heartily  endorse  the  bill.  I  compli- 
ment you  people  on  bringing  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  this  Is  very 
desirable  flexlbUty  ift  trying  to  meet  this 
problem. 

Senator  Nklson.  We  appreciate  your  taking 
the  time  to  come  over  this  morning  to  pre- 
sent your  testimony. 

Senator  Magnttson.  Thank  you.  One  thing 
I  want  to  add.  Senator,  is  that  manpower 
training  Is  a  laudable  goal. 

We  try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  but  when  you 
get  down  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  hearings 
will  start  next  week,  you  will  find  the  num- 
ber of  enroUees  who  are  put  Into,  as  It  were, 
the  pipeline  for  training,  and  then  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  that  are  available  when  they  come 
out.  It  is  a  pretty  sad  story.  Tour  bill  at- 
tempts to  provide  both  training  and  jobs. 

Senator  Nn.soN.  That  Is  what  it  la  all 
about. 

I  am  puzzled  myself  by  the  timing  of  the 
administration's  proposal  to  terminate  the 
program. 

In  any  event  with  the  unemployment  at 
the  level  it  is,  the  program  should  bo  con- 
tinued for  another  year  or  two  or  three. 
^  I  quite  frankly  myself  think  you  ought  to 
have  a  permanent  public  service  employment 
act. 

Senator  Macnttsok.  You  are  so  right,  I  have 
often  thought  the  same  thing,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  such  difficulties,  as  you  will 
recall  vividly,  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  going 
over  to  the  Hotise,  in  getting  assistance  for 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  Congressman  from  Wisconsin  was  a 
lot  of  trouble,  as  you  recall,  and  I  think  he 
was  serioiis  about  what  he  was  saying,  but 
I  think  we  have  got  to  consider  some  point 
on  the  unemployment  question  when  we  have 
a  permanent  piece  of  legislation.  I  do  not 
know  .what  figure  you  might  iise,  6  percent, 
814   percent,  the  experts  will  figure  it  out. 


but  when   it  reaches  that,  unemployment 
benefits  are  exp>ended  or  a  job  is  offered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  I  rose  to  support  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, the  origbial  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971.  Today,  after  close- 
ly monitoring  the  program,  my  convic- 
tions are  even  firmer  and  I  rise  again 
to  support  Its  extension  and  ccntlnu- 
ance. 

%  The  public  employment  program — 
PEP — of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
has  proved  Its  worth  many  times  over. 
A  consulting  team  commissioned  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
recently  completed  an  evaluation  of  the 
first  18  months  of  the  program  stating 
unequivocally  that: 

PEP  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  as 
a  countercyclical  strategy.  A  permanent  pro- 
gram should  be  created  which  phases  in  as 
unemployment  rises  above  4.5  percent. 

During  the  past  2  years,  over  280,000 
persons  have  foimd  employment  with 
the  program.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  alone,  over  17,000  men  and  wo- 
men have  been  placed  in  Jobs  which 
have  provided  additional  government 
services  to  citizens  throughout  the  State. 

The  biggest  proponents  of  PEP — 
aside  from  the  imemployed  who  have 
derived  its  benefits  directly,  have  been 
the  mayors  and  other  local  government 
ofiBcials  from  every  region  and  section 
of  the  country. 

To  best  illustrate  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  quote  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  two  distinguished  mayors 
from  New  Jersey: 

Mayor  Arthur  J.  Holland,  of  Trenton. — The 
Publks  Employment  Program  (PEP)  estab- 
lished by  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971  has  been  the  best  program  to  come 
out  of  Washington  in  the  last  4  years  of 
those  that  were  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  cities. 

This  particular  program  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  happened  to  oxii  city  in  the  last 
several  years.  It  has  enabled  us  to  maintain 
essential  services  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  sustained  through  additional 
taxation  or  be  reduced.  It  has  enabled  the 
city  of  Trenton  to  maintain  essential  services 
for  which  funds  were  not  available.  More- 
over, VEP  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  man- 
power program,  providing  on-the-job  train- 
mg,  as  well  as  opportimlty  for  educational 
advancement. 

Mayor  Patricia  Sheehan,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick.— .  .  .  public  employment,  in  the  view 
of  many  economists.  Is  the  least  Inflationary 
way  to  expand  the  economy's  employment 
opportunities.  .  .  .  Public  employment  .  .  . 
produces  nearly  one  dollar's  worth  of  em- 
ployment for  cash  dollar  expended  ...  [a] 
second  and  strongest  Justification,  from  our 
point  of  view.  Is  the  desperate  shortage  of 
public  goods  and  services  which  oxa  cities 
face  .  .  .  (j|ob  needs  to  excess  of  five  times 
the  present  level  of  PEP  have  been  Identified. 

These  statements  truly  speak  for 
themselves.  The  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  can  clearly  stand  on  its  own 
merits. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Employ- 
ment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedication  with  regard 
not  only  to  this  bill  S.  1560  but  for  last 
week's  successful  passage  of  S.  1559,  "The 
Job  Training  and  Community  Services 
Act  of  1973." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  8.  1860, 
the  Elmergency  Employment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  would  extend  for  2  years 
a  popular  and  successful  Federal  job 
program  which  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  in  my  home  State  of  Maine — 
the  public  employment  program — PEP. 

Under  the  bUl  $1.25  billion  would  be 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  In- 
dian tribal  organizations  to  fund  public 
service  jobs  for  veterans  and  others  who 
cannot  find  work  In  areas  of  high  im- 
employment.  The  value  and  effectiveness 
of  this  program  can  be  demonstrated  by 
considering  two  brief  points. 

First,  the  program  has  met  Its  goal  of 
providing  a  transition  to  permcment  em- 
ployment by  paying  for  jobs  with  Federal 
funds  until  local  budgets  could  pick  up 
the  costs.  Tlie  Federal  goal  was  to  have 
the  cost  of  50  percent  of  the  temporary 
public  service  Jobs  taken  over  by  State 
and  local  governments  on  a  permanent 
basis.  In  Maine,  local  and  coimty  govern- 
ments have  committed  themselves  to 
hiring  70  to  80  percent  of  present  PEP 
workers  with  their  own  funds.  In  one 
community,  Mechanic  Palls,  the  program 
made  such  a  successful  contribution  that 
it  helped  lower  the  tax  rate  below  1969 
levels,  and  the  town  was  still  able  to  pick 
up  the  cost  of  employing  all  12  of  the 
workers  who  foimd  Jobs  under  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  State  level,  PEP  funds  were 
used  in  the  department  of  environ- 
mental protection  to  hire  16  persons, 
whose  duties  ranged  from  investigation 
to  water  quality  analysis.  Their  work  was 
so  vital  that  the  legislature  agreed  to 
fimd  all  16  positions  this  year.  The  Fed- 
eral program  can  now  help  other  Indi- 
viduals who  are  out  of  work  . 

Second,  the  program  Is  still  necessary 
to  combat  the  chit>nlc  high  unemploy- 
ment In  my  State.  Despite  the  employ- 
mentof  more  than  2,200  workers  imder 
the  PEP  program,  14  of  Maine's  16  coim- 
ties  suffered  unemployment  rates  above 
6  percent  last  year,  and  imemplosmient 
was  10  percent  or  more  in  three  of  those 
coimties.  The  continued  need  for  the 
program  is  further  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  Maine  communities  applied  for 
twice  as  many  positions  last  year  as 
could  be  funded  imder  the  program. 

To  this  praise  of  PEP,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  add  a  major  concern  of 
program  officials  in  Maine :  the  specificity 
of  the  Labor  Department's  computation 
of  Job  statistics.  In  a  largely  rural  State 
like  Maine,  pockets  of  high  unemploy- 
ment often  become  obscured  In  the  Labor 
Department's  statistics.  I  was  pleased 
that  S.  1559,  the  job  training  bill  passed 
last  week  by  the  Senate,  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  improve  the  Depart- 
ment's statistical  sampling,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  directive  will  provide 
significantly  better  targeting  of  Federal 
funds  to  aretis  most  In  need  of  Job 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  is  exactly  the  kind  of  Federal 


program  which  should  be  a  top  priority. 
I  hope  it  will  continue  to  receive  strong 
congresalMial  support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  fully  support  the  emergency  onploy- 
ment  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Since  July  1971,  when  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  was  signed  Into 
law,  some  308,000  individuals  have  been 
employed  in  public  service  jobs.  Those 
men  and  women  were  earning  Income, 
fulfilling  vital  public  service  needs  and 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  their  coim- 
try — instead  of  drawing  welfare  checks. 
Today,  the  need  for  this  program  con- 
tinues. Unemployment  still  is  at  5  per- 
cent. Approximately  5  million  Americans 
are  unemployed,  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  some  form  of  welfare  assistance 
now  is  at  12  million  and  the  number  of 
poor  In  this  Nation  remains  over  24  mil- 
lion. 

Even  these  statistics  do  not  fully  meas- 
ure the  depth  of  the  problem.  While  the 
rate  of  unemployment  for  the  city  of 
Boston  was  3.9  percent  for  the  year  of 
1970,  22  percent  of  the  labor  force  were 
tinable  to  find  full-time  Jobs  at  pay  scales 
providing  a  decent  wage.  The  subemploy- 
ment  index,  which  was  first  developed 
by  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  in  1967.  showed  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  nearly  one-third  of  the  labor 
force  in  our  cities  who  are  excluded  from 
decent  jobs — not  by  their  lack  of  sklUs 
or  desire — but  by  the  lack  of  Jobs. 

It  is  that  failure  that  fuels  the  cycle  of 
welfare.  It  is  that  failure  that  fuels  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  And  it  is  that  failure 
that  spells  a  pauper's  existence  for  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens. 

We  have  not  moved  very  far  from  the 
time  when  President  Roosevelt  talked  of 
a  third  of  the  Nation  ill-housed,  a  third 
ill-clothed  and  a  third  ill-fed.  Tha(  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  depression.  Today,  40 
years  later,  there  still  are  24  million 
Americans  whose  lives  are  crippled  by 
poverty  and  despair. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  poverty  In 
this  country  is  one  of  joblessness  and 
low-paid  Jobs  which  take  everything  a 
man  has  to  give  and  provide  a  bare  sur- 
vival wage  in  return. 

The  lack  of  economic  (^portunity,  of 
Jobs,  perpetuated  over  decades,  has  har- 
assed millions  of  families  out  of  rural 
America  into  limer  cities  tdready  explod- 
ing the  dreams  of  their  youth  in  enforced 
idleness.  In  the  end,  we  have  witnessed 
the  sometimes  silent,  sometimes  shrill 
sound  of  the  dlsintegraticxi  of  Inner  city 
neighborhoods. 

The  answer  is  Jobs,  Jobs  at  decent  pay. 
and  along  with  the  invigorated  economy 
to  provide  those  Jobs  we  need  a  program 
creating  decent  Jobs  through  direct  Fed- 
eral fimdlng. 

The  past  2  years  of  the  Emergen^.,, 
Employment  Act  have  demonstrated  the 
potential  of  this  program.  Some  308,000 
persons  were  employed  by  670  cities. 
States,  and  counties.  Twenty-seven  per- 
cent of  the  Jobs  were  provided  to  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  Btost  of  the  Jobs,  ac- 
cording to  the  manpower  report  of  the 
President,  "are  perceived  as  useful, 
rather  than  'make  work'  by  both  the  per- 
sons holding  them  and  the  public  whom 
they  serve." 


The  evaluation  of  the  EEA  program  by 
Sar  Levltan  and  Robert  Taggart  of  the 
Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies  of 
the  George  Washington  University,  by 
the  OAO,  by  the  Urban  Coalition,  and 
by  the  National  Manpower  Policy  Task 
Force  all  concluded  the  program  was 
meeting  important  public  service  needs. 
It  is  providing  hospital  assistants  in  Chi- 
cago, more  police  in  Detroit,  more  water 
service  inspectors  in  Dajrton. 

In  my  own  State,  there  were  some 
15,864  persons  hired  during  the  2-year 
progrEim  and  both  local  communities  and 
the  State  have  requested  the  program's 
extension  and  protested  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  end  this  program. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  potential  of  EEA  was  shown  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Spanish  speaking  in 
Massachusetts.  Bilingual  teachers.  Span- 
ish-speaking guidance  assistants,  and  in- 
terpreters have  been  employed  through- 
out the  State  and  20  bilingual  social 
workers  and  cases  aides  also  have  been 
hired.  For  many  offices.  It  Is  the  first  time 
that  a  non-English-speaking  client  has 
been  able  to  communicate  with  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  employees. 

I  am  pleased  as  well  that  Massachu- 
setts was  very  close  to  meeting  the  new 
requirements  now  placed  within  this  bill 
for  at  least  50  percent  of  the  new  hires 
to  be  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Under  the 
practices  and  policies  carried  out  for  the 
past  2  years,  some  40  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic service  employment  program  partic- 
ipants In  Massachusetts  were  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  In  Massachusetts,  some  9.6 
percent  of  the  participants  were  minority 
group  members,  25  percent  were  welfare 
recipients  and  33  percent  were  disadvan- 
taged. I  am  also  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
sunendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pbll)  to  give  special  consid- 
eration to  individuals  affected  by  defense 
base  closings. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
placed  In  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment, a  progress  report  prepared  by  the 
EEA  program  director  in  Massachusetts 
at  the  State  level,  as  well  as  a  brief  re- 
port of  some  of  the  innovative  progrsmiis 
begim  in  the  community  of  Holyoke.  Bos- 
ton and  other  prime  sponsors  had  equlv- 
al^it  experiences  with  the  program  and 
support  its  expansion. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Poverty,  and 
Migratory  Labor,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsow)   for 
his  leadership  in  seeking  the  extension  of 
EEA.  I  believe  that  during  the  next  2 
years,  our  responsibility  is  to  emphasize 
the  permanent  aspects  of  this  program. 
I  believe  the  bill  before  us  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  first  step  in  that  direction.  By 
enacting  this  progrsun,  we  will  begin  to 
assure  to  those  who  have  been  forced  to 
exist  on  the  fringes  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, jobs  paying  decent  wages  and,  in 
the  process,  we  will  be  meeting  vital  needs 
in  our  hospitals.  In  our  schools,  and  in 
the  basic  fulfillment  of  vital  local  govern- 
ment services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  progress 
reports  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 


PkOGRAM    or   HOLTOKX 

The  implementation  of  the  EJ!:.A.  Program 
in  Holyoke  led  to  a  few  innovative  programs 
being  provided  to  take  care  of  some  vital  un- 
met public  service  needs.  These  were  in  addi- 
tion to  the  obvious  assistance  that  was  pro. 
vided  to  the  flnanclaUy  beleaguered  city  de- 
partments m  the  way  of  extra  clerks  and 
laborers. 

We  wlU  limit  tills  narrative  to  the  innova- 
tive programs  that  were  funded  and  also  to 
"success  stories"  relating  to  individuals. 

DISTRICT   COUKT 

They  were  able  to  provide  for  a  Spanish 
Interpreter  to  help  with  the  Increase  in 
Spanish  speaking  clients. 

Through  EJIA.,  they  were  able  to  insti- 
tute an  around  the  clock  probation  officer 
avallabUlty.  The  attached  letter  to  OJilA. 
from  the  Chief  Probation  Offlcer,  explains  it 
further. 

HOLTOKX  SraxXT  SCHOOL 

An  experimental  alternative  school  for 
high  school  drop  outs  was  establlehed  with 
E.E.A.  funds.  Their  success  is  such  that  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  receiving  School  Depart- 
ment sanction  and  future  funding. 

HEALTH   DEPABTMEKT 

They  were  able  to  provide  much  needed 
assistance  to  school  nurses,  particularly  in 
the  disadvantaged  sections  of  the  City  and 
to  the  Spanish  speaking  pupils.' 

BOYS   CLUB 

They  were  able  to  finaUy  get  a  competent 
maintenance  man  who  also  doubles  as  a 
Spanish  Interpreter. 

POLICE  OEPAftTUENT 

They  were  able  to  get  people  to  perform 
clerical  and  dUpatchlng  duties  in  order  to 
free  up  police  offlcer  for  other  duties. 

They  were  also  able  to  help  staff  TPU 
(Team  PoUclng  Units)  with  clerical  help 

A  sateUite  office  of  D.EJ3.  was  established 
in  the  Model  Cities  staff  complete  with  "Job 
Bank".  It  includes  an  Interviewer  and  Coim- 
selors.  Their  primary  responslbUlty  is  to 
serve  the  Model  City  neighborhood,  but  they 
also  service  any  other  city  resident  who  needs 
help.  They  were  invaluable  in  the  Job  Envel- 
opment effort  for  E  E.A  when  It  appeared 
layoffs  were  coming. 

An  Industrial  De\<>lopment  Ciordinator 
was  hired  to  work  with  Industry  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  attempts  to  revive 
present  industry  and  entice  new  companies 
to  settle  In  Holyoke.  This  has  proven  to  be 
a  worthwhile  undertaking  with  a  couple  of 
successes  already.  It  'is  the  first  time  the 
Mayor's  Office  has  had  a  direct  Unk  with 
Industry. 

DAT    CABE  CENTERS 

This  Is  one  of  the  more  successful  areas  of 
EJ:.A.  luvolvement.  By  the  additional  staff- 
ing of  various  Day  Care  Centers  such  as 
Model  Cities,  Headstart.  Holyoke  Day  Care 
and  the  School  Department  Day  Care  Center, 
many  more  youngsters  were  able  to  be  served 
and  many  more  mothers  were  able  to  work 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

They,  Day  Care  Centers,  have  been  pro- 
vided with  Teachers,  Teacher-Aides,  and 
Secretaries. 

T.W.CJI. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  has  initiated  an  "Adolescent 
Mothers  Program"  that  has  proven  to  be 
ru'standlng.  (See  Attached  Material) . 

INDIVIDUAL   SUCCESS    STORIES 

There  have  been  nximerous  Instances  where 
an  individual  was  in  dire  need,  by  virtue  of 
thln?rs  other  than  money  or  just  a  job,  and 
has  been  helped  tremendously  through  E j:j^. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
EEA — A  Pbogrxss  Repokt 
This  progress  report  describes  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Program  administered  by 
the   Executive   Office   of   Manpower   Affairs 
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(OBrIA).  The  report  briefly  discusses  the  Im- 
plementation of  BEA,  the  objectives  of  the 
program,  and  the  Implementation  status  of 
numerous  special  efforts  designed  to  make 
the  Massachusetts  public  employment  i»o- 
granx  meaningful  to  the  large  nunaber  of 
unemployed  In  this  state.  The  report  does 
not  attempt  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  only  those  taken  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  achieve  minimal  compliance 
with  the  Act. 

Four  major  topics  are  discussed — 

(a)  OMA's  programmatic  efforts  to  create 
positions  and  programs  for  targeted  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  unemployed: 

(b)  OMA's  creation  of  E3IA  positions  In 
employment  related  Jobs; 

(c)  OMA's  effort  to  achieve  permanency 
by  attacking  the  institutional  biurlers  to 
employment  of  EEA  participants; 

(d)  OMA's  training  and  career  develop- 
ment plans. 

I.   BACXGBOUKD 

When  the  EEA  was  funded  in  August  of 
1971  the  Commonwealth  had  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  7.9%.  The  unemployment  rate 
in  the  Commonwealth  had  risen  steadily 
from  4%  In  November  of  1969  to  7.6%  In 
Jan\iary  of  1972  to  a  peak  of  7.9%  In  March 
of  1972.  Since  November  1971  the  unem- 
ployment rate  In  Massachusetts  has  remained 
at  or  above  7%.  As  of  March  208,000  people 
were  out  of  work  In  the  Commonwealth. 

In  March  of  1972,  Massachusetts  ranked 
eighth  in  the  U.S.  In  severity  of  unemploy- 
ment. More  disturbing,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  while  unemployment  nationwide  la  re- 
cedtog,  Massachusetts  unemployment  Is 
continuing  to  climb.  This  unemployment 
pervades  the  entire  labor  market,  from  the 
well-educated  and  highly  skilled  scientist  to 
the  unskilled  laborer. 

Given  these  stark  realities  OMA  has  de- 
signed a  comprehensive  public  employment 
program  that  reaches  out  to  all  segments 
of  the  tmemployed  popiilatlon  In  Massachu- 
setts. 

Special  projects  have  been  developed  by 
the  OMA  staff  to  serve  the  manpower  needs 
of  both  the  state  and  the  local  governments. 
as  well  as  to  provide  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  to  certain  segments  of  the  un- 
employed population.  In  effect  the  EEA  af- 
forded the  OMA  staff  the  opportunity  to 
address  some  of  the  Institutional  barriers 
that  have  precluded  the  labor-market  mo- 
bility of  the  disadvantaged  as  well  as  to 
develop  new  programs  and  positions  that 
would  strengthen  the  service  delivery  ca- 
pacities of  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Office  of  Manpower  Affairs,  the  pro- 
gram agent  for  the  State,  had  a  staff  of  two 
persons  (The  Secretary  of  Manpower  ASlalrs, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Newman  and  her  secretary) 
when  the  Governor  first  received  the  EEA 
guidelines  in  August  of  1971.  Mrs.  Newman 
had  Just  been  appointed  three  weeks  prior 
to  that  time  and  had  numerous  responsibil- 
ities In  addition  to  EEA. 

As  a  result  the  initial  EEA  funding  appli- 
cation was  completed  entirely  by  persons 
loaned  from  other  departments,  most  of 
whom  had  little  knowledge  of  Manpower 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  created  by 
OMA's  newness,  the  inexperience  of  its 
staff,  and  the  newness  of  EEA,  the  efforts 
to  achieve  the  program  objectives  of  hir- 
ing "significant  segments"  and  planning  for 
Jobs  which  meet  the  highest  public  service 
needs  were  constantly  in  conflict  with  the 
Department  of  Labor's  requirement  to  put 
people  to  work  immediately.  As  a  conse- 
quence, positions  created  Initially  often 
bad  little  chance  for  permanency  and  fre- 
quently were  filled  by  non-slgnlflcant  seg- 
ments, thviB  putting  the  state  in  a  position  of 
continuaUy  catching  up  or  rectifying  what 
occurred  during  the  first  few  months. 

n.  OBOAKIZATION 

As  program  agent  for  Massachusetts'  bal- 
ance of  state  EEA  grant,  OMA  services  339 


cities  and  towns  and  13  executive  agencies. 
OBCA  has  received  a  total  of  $22.3  mlUlon 
dolUurs  In  Section  5,  Section  6,  and  discre- 
tionary funds,  resulting  in  the  creation  of 
4,000  PEP  positions. 

The  PEP  grant  Is  administered  at  the  local 
level  through  24  consortia.  Since  county  xinits 
are  not  recognized  as  general  purpose  units  of 
government  In  MaasachusettB,  the  potential 
existed  for  OMA  to  have  to  deal  individually 
with  339  cities  and  towns  as  employing 
agents  under  the  EIKA  program.  Conse- 
quently, the  OMA  prepared  cind  submitted 
legislation  that  would  allow  cities  and  towns 
to  Join  to  participate  in  and  administer  the 
program.  The  passage  of  this  bill  provided 
OMA  not  only  with  a  manageable  structure 
for  Implementing  the  EEA,  but  also  a  tool 
for  developing  a  comprehensive  public  em- 
ployment program  and  an  effective  man- 
power planning  component  at  the  local  level. 

From  the  outset  the  Secretary  of  Man- 
power Affairs  viewed  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  as  a  potential  catalyst  for  change 
In  state  and  local  relations,  as  well  as  in 
inter-local  relations.  For  the  first  time  cities 
and  towns  were  Joining  together  to  develop 
a  coordinated  local  response  to  demands  of 
a  federal  program.  One  city  or  town  in  each 
consortium  was  selected  to  be  the  "sub- 
agent  llason"  to  OMA  for  the  purposes  of 
E^EA.  The  sub-agent  has  been  resptonslble  for 
coordinating  the  programs  administrative 
functions  and  reporting  to  OMA.  The  24 
sub-agent  towns  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  OMA. 

The  24  consortia  have  hired  mainly  PEP 
participants  to  staff  their  individual  pro- 
grams. Each  consortium  has  a  PEP  coordi- 
nator responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
PEP  grant.  Each  consortium  also  has  ex 
shares  with  other  consortia  a  training  and 
carrer  development  coordinator.  Many  con- 
sortia also  have  employed  job  developers  and 
training  specialists  to  develop  permanent, 
non-subsldlzed  positions  for  PEP  partici- 
pants. 

In  effect,  the  PEP  consortia  have  become 
Integrated  manpower  planning  and  delivery 
systems  servicing  communities  within  a  ^>ec- 
Ifled  geographical  area.  Given  this  orgcoilaa- 
tlonal  structure  the  OMA  was  then  prepared 
to  develop  and  Implement  a  program  at  the 
state  and  local  level  that  would  address  the 
objectives  of  the  EEA. 

in.  SIGNIFICANT  SEGMENT  BECRT7TT1CXNT  AND 
SElfCTION 

A.  Vietnam  era  veterana 
.  From    the    Inception    of    PEP,    OMA   has 
placed  highest  priority  on  employing  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans.  Specific  steps  taken  be- 
yond those  required  by  the  Act  Include : 

(1)  Notification  of  over  400  local  Veterana 
organizations  and  veterans  agents  of  EEA 
opportvmltles  for  public  service  employment 
for  Vietnam  era  Veterans.  Each  was  tu^^  to 
assist  EEA  in  recruitment. 

(2)  Funding  of  2  EEA  positions,  one  In  DES 
and  one  in  the  State  Office  of  Veterans  Serv- 
ices, to  devote  full  time  to  active  outreach 
and  recruitment  of  Vietnam  era  Veterans. 

(3)  Restriction  by  DMA,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  all  hiring  to  Vietnam  era  Vet- 
erans since  April  of  this  year.  Prior  to  that 
time,  hiring  had  been  limited  solely  to  Sig- 
nificant Segments,  Including  Vietnam  era 
Veterans. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  OMA  has  filled 
approximately  32  %  of  its  positions  with  Viet- 
nam era  Veterans.  Particularly  noteworthy 
Is  that  under  Section  6,  over  38%  of  the 
positions  are  filled  by  Vietnam  era  Veterana. 
B.  Spanish  speaking 

OMA  has  strongly  encouraged  employing 
agents  to  develop  employment  opportunities 
for  Spanish  speaking  persona  In  order  to 
provide  a  much  needed  bilingual  capability 
to  state  and  local  agencies.  Numerous  posi- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  created  both 
at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  most  comprehensive  EEA  project  was 


undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  A  recent  study  by  the  Florence  Hel- 
ler Graduate  School  for  Advance  Studies  in 
Social  Welfare  at  Brandels  Unlvwalty,  as  well 
as  a  series  of  reports  in  the  Boston  Olobe 
have  pointed  out  the  growing,  critical,  unmet 
needs  of  the  State's  Spanish -peaking  wel- 
fare recipients.  In  Boston  alone  there  are  over 
1,100  Spanish  AFDC  cases  and  in  Springfield 
It  has  been  estimated  that  850  (or  20%)  of 
the  4,900  AFDC  cases  are  of  Spanish  origin. 

The  Offlce  of  Manpower  Affairs  has  allo- 
cated EEA  funds  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  enable  them  to  begin  to  meet 
the  unmet  special  public  service  needs  of  this 
population  of  Welfare  recipients.  To  date  20 
bl-Ungual  social  workers  and  case  aides,  a 
coordinator  and  a  bl-llngual  clerk  have  been 
hired  and  placed  In  offices  throughout  the 
State— Lowell,  Holyo^e,  Springfield,  Chelsea, 
Fall  Blver,  New  Bedford,  Lynn,  Lawrence, 
Wobum  and  Boston.  In  several  Instances 
this  will  be  the  first  time  that  a  non  English 
Speaking  client  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  department  employees. 

Other  EEA  positions  created  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Spanish  speaking  Include: 

Bl-lingual  teachers. 

Spanish-Speaking  Guidance  Asslataata. 

Interpreters. 

Spanish  Facilitators. 

Spanish-Speaking  Coordinators  (Portu- 
gese Speaking  Coordinator). 

Finally,  to  maximize  EEIA  recruitment  ef- 
forts for  Spanish  speaking  persons,  all  avail- 
able EEA  vacancies  were  dlstrllrated  to 
Spanish  speaking  community  organlsatloDS. 
O.  The  diaadvantagtd 

The  Offlce  of  Manpower  Affairs  has  placed 
a  high  priority  on  recruiting  and  placing 
disadvantaged  persons  In  state  employment. 
A  recent  report  prepared  by  the  Govemoft 
Council  on  the  Employment  of  the  Disad- 
vantaged indicated  that  for  the  most  part 
disadvantaged  persons  had  not  been  hired 
for  public  service  Jobs  and  that  little  had 
been. done  in  the  state  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation. ' 

This  report  cited  several  steps  which 
needed  to  be  taken  to  open,  up  employment 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged.  Ex- 
plained below  are  some  of  the  steps  OMA  has 
attempted  to  Implement  with  EEA  funds: 

All  hiring  Btgents  were  notified  that  the 
employment  of  disadvantaged  persons  was 
of  highest  priority,  second  only  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Vletneun  era  Veterans.  To  Insure 
that  disadvantaged  persons  were  aware  of 
Job  vacancies  OMA: 

(1)  distributed  a  list  of  all  vacancies  to 
Community  Action  Agencies  and  other  orga- 
ganlzatlons  which  work  with  disadvantaged 
persons  and  encoursiged  them  to  take  an  ac- 
tive role  In  outreach  and  recruitment. 

(2)  worked  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  to  Identify  and  actively 
recruit  work-ready  welfare  recipients. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  assisted 
OMA  In  recruiting  Welfare  recipients  fof 
EEA  positions  by  designating  Regional 
Coordinators  who  assigned  EEA  liaison  wwk- 
ers  at  numerous  local  service  centers.  Each 
liaison  worker  was  provided  with  EEA  Job 
data  and  was  Instructed  to  screen  caseloads, 
make  referrals,  and  do  follow  up.  Welfare 
representatives  were  also  invited  to  attend 
meetings  of  local  consortia  and  to  assist  in 
recruiting  Welfare  recipients. 

At  the  present  time  1,070  or  26%  of  all 
EEA  participants  placed  to  date  have  been 
Welfare  recipients,  at  an  estimated  welfare 
saving  of  well  over  $3,000,000.  683  of  these 
positions  were  funded  under  Section  6  and 
390  under  Section  6.  In  addition  special  Job 
development  and  recruitment  efforts  were 
aimed  at  general  relief  recipients  using  Sec- 
tion 8  lag  funds  and  discretionary  funds  as 
well  as  at  WIN  enrollees  using  Section  6  lag 
funds.  Savings  and  welfare  should  be  viewed 
cumulatively,  particularly  If  the  goal  of  60% 
permanent  placement  Is  achieved. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  made  to  recruit 


welfare  recipients  f>om  local  welfare  service 
offices,  KEA  embarked  on  a  Special  Works 
Project  under  the  WIN  Program. 
D.  WJN/IKA 
In  January  of  1973  a  linkage  was  worked 
out  between  OMA  and  WIN  Special  Woi^s 
Projects  to  allow  for  the  creation  of  public 
service  Jobs,  paid  for  by  s  combination  of 
AFDC  grants  and  EEA  money.  The  basic 
spprofMsh  of  this  program  was  to  establish 
EEA  Jobs  In  state  agencies  that  would  match 
the  work  skills  and  residency  of  WIN  en- 
rollees and  supplement  EEA  funds  with 
AFDC  grants  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
paid  to  WIN  enroUees.  This  linkage  allows 
OBCA  to  fund  twice  the  number  of  WIN  Jobs 
(few  significant  segments)  that  could  have 
originally  been  funded  without  the  use  of 
AFDC  grants  It  also  allows  male  heads  of 
households  on  AFDC  to  be  placed  In  EXA 
positions  without  suffering  the  loss  of  wel- 
fare benefits. 

The  sUtus  of  WIN/EEA  participants  once 
placed  In  the  program  Is  the  same  as  any 
other  EEA  participant.  In  addition,  the  par- 
ticipant remains  a  WIN  enroUee  and  Is  en- 
tlUed  to  receive  all  his  Welfare  benefits.  To 
help  increase  his  chances  for  permanency, 
only  WIN  enroUees  in  the  Job-entry  hold 
category  were  choeen.  Also,  only  heads  of 
households  were  chosen,  as  selection  of  other 
wm  enrollees  might  have  Jeopardized  their 
families'  welfare  status. 

Approximately  260  WIN  slots  have  been 
created  to  date.  Because  this  Special  Works 
Project  expires  on  July  l,  1972.  substantial 
effort  has  gone  into  assisting  participants  to 
qualify  for  a  ClvU  Service  appointment  to 
the  special  slot  to  which  he  has  been  as- 
signed. OMA  hopes  to  place  some  enroUees 
Into  unsubeldlzed  employment  and  others 
Into  the  public  sector  component  of  the 
Talmadge  Amendment  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  before  this  time. 

Over  100  of  the  positions  created  under  this 
program  have  gone  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare— 60  Case  Aides.  60  Junior 
Clerks  and  Junior  Clerk/Typists,  and  10  La- 
borer positions.  The  next  largest  portion  of 
Jobs  (39  positions)  went  to  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  for  19  Junior  Clerks 
and  Junior  CTerk/Typlsts,  11  Employment 
Aides,  9  Senior  Interviewers  and  1  Principal 
Interviewer.  ^ 

Among  the  benefits  of  this  program  must 
be  counted  the  opportunity  for  many  dis- 
advantaged Individuals  to  make  an  entry 
however  tentative,  into  the  public  service 
system.  The  success  of  the  experience  both 
ror  them  and  for  the  agencies  wUl  prove  an 
important  determinant  in  the  funding  of 
other  public  service  employment  Jobs  under 
Talmadge  and.  more  generally,  in  the  es- 
tablUhment  of  career  ladders  for  disad- 
vantaged individuals  in  the  public  service. 
S.  The  handicapped 
The  state  presently  has  several  efforts  un- 
derway to  develop  Job  opportunities  for  per- 
sons who,  because  of  a  variety  of  phyrtcal 
handicaps  might  otherwise  not  receive  pub- 
rlL.!?"'  **.  employment.  EEA  has  provided 
positions  to  the  following  agencies- 

Buiid^'""^^^^*^'    ^°^^*»^^    for    the 

.v!?,'!,"'!'^**  participants  have  been  made 
wttn         ^  ^°'^  '"^  *  regional  basis  to  refer 

In.  ^^"r"""  *°  *  ''"*«*y  Of  services.  Includ- 
ing employment  opportunities. 

t,lL^^*V'[i'  ^o^^^^^on  on  the  Em- 
pioj/ment  of  the  Handicapped: 
.t^.^^  participant  has  been  employed  as 
rtaff  to  the  Commission  to  work  on  develo" 
mg   employment    opportunities    for    hamU- 

taKf'^'1^^  '^l^'"  P°^'o°  o'  h««  time 
U  spent  contacting  employers  and  discussing 
with  them  the  posslbUltles  of  making  posN 
tlone  available.  EEA  plans  to  fund  the  Com- 
ttlsrton  with  additional  positions  which  can 
woTK  on  actual  placement  and  counseling. 


r.  Technologlcailp  unemployed 

1.  Linkage  With  The  Aerospace  Employ- 
ment Project  (ADAPT) 

To  help  aUeviate  the  employment  crisis  In 
the  aerospace  and  defense  industries  and  to 
satisfy  the  growing  management  needs  of 
state  and  local  government,  the  ADAPT  proj- 
ect was  funded  In  the  Spring  of  1971.  Made 
possible  through  a  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ments or  Labor  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  at  a  cost  of  $1.3  mlUlon,  it  Is 
sponsored  by  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  XJS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Approximately  90  hlghly-sklUed  profes- 
sionals displaced  from  private  Industry  In 
the  Massachusetts  area,  the  nation's  largest 
pocket  of  unemployed  professonals.  were 
selected  for  this  program.  With  backgroimds 
m  the  fields  of  Engineering,  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Management,  they  attended  an 
Intensive  retraining  effort  to  equip  them  for 
public  sector  employment,  only  to  find  at 
the  completion  of  that  training  that  Jobs 
were  stUl  not  available. 

The  Massachusetts  EEA  program  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  establish  linkages  with 
ADAPT  in  order  to  find  employment  for  these 
former  participants  of  DOL  manpower  train- 
ing and  to  ci^ltallze  on  their  valuable  train- 
ing. To  date  24  ADAPT  partlclpanU  have 
been  hired.  They  are  filling  positions  such 
as  Management  Systems  Analysts,  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Engineers,  and  Town  Engi- 
neers In  3  state  agencies  and  10  different 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth as  weU  as  undertaking  the  personnel 
and  evaluation  study  mentioned  below 

2.  Project  SWEEP  (Statewide  Emergency 
Employment  Program) 

Five  (6)  field  representative  positions  have 
been  aUocated  by  OMA  to  the  Maaschusetts 
Science  and  Technology  Foundation  to  Im- 
plement Project  SWEEP.  This  wUl  allow 
MSTF  to  "sweep"  the  State's  various  indus- 
tries to  ascertain  their  future  and  present 
need  for  manpower  services.  These  repre- 
sentatives gather  data  from  Electronic  and 
Commercial  firms  on  a  personal  basis  for 
anlaysls  by  specialists  at  the  Foundation 
They  also  explain  the  availabUlty  of  various 
Manpower  Training  programs,  and  discuss 
how  they  might  meet  these  firms  needs 
An  inhouse  training  program  taUored  to  the 
specUl  needs  and  Interests  of  these  EEA  par- 
ticipants Is  now  begin  developed. 

O.  Bx-offenders  and  corrections 
The  Offlce  of  Manpower  Affah^  has  Iden- 
tified the  ex-offender  as  an  additional  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  unemployed  popula- 
tion which  requires  special  attention  by  EEA 
because  of  the  barriers  he  confronts  In  seek- 
ing employment.  At  the  same  time  the  le- 
habuitated  ex-offender  faces  severe  employ- 
ment barriers,  he  possesses  Insight  and  ex- 
pertise which  Is  extremely  valuable  in  work- 
ing with  problems  of  corrections  and  related 
fields.  In  order  to  help  the  ex-offender  estab- 
lish a  creditable  work  record  and  at  the 
same  time  work  to  fill  a  pressing  public  need, 
Massachusetts  has  developed  several  projects 
designed  to  allow  the  ex-offender  to  helo 
others.  They  Include : 

1.  Twelve  EEA  positions  to  the  Law  Offend- 
ers Division  located  in  local  DES  offices 
across  the  state,  to  assist  law  offenders  in 
prison  and  in  the  street  find  Jobs. 

2.  Eighteen  EEA  positions  outstatloned  at 
the  following  4  Boston-area  private  agencies 
which  deal  with  corrections  problems: 

Maaaachuaetts  Halfway  House  /ne.— where 
participants  are  administrators  and  planners 
of  new  community-based  corrections  pro- 
grams, as  weU  as  counselors. 

Boston  Court  Resource  Project— mhtn  par- 
ticipants work  with  the  young  first  offenders 
after  their  arrest  and  arraignment,  but  be- 
fore their  first  trial. 

Massachusetts  Correctional  Association — as 
researcher/counselor,   our   EEA   partlc4>ant 
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assesses  former  Inmates'  need  and  dlreota 
them  to  community  resources. 

Libra— at  this  Cambridge-based  center  few 
ex-offenders  run  by  ex-offenders  under  the 
a\isptces  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Serv- 
ices, EEA  participants  are  employed  as  re- 
entry counselors,  commimlty  resources  coor- 
dinators, and  court  Ualsons. 

8.  Fifteen  special  positions  in  cometlons 
and  correction-related  fields  including: 

Department  of  Corrections — ^where  11  pro- 
fessional EEA  positions  are  fxmded  to  aUow 
the  Department  to  become  more  flexible  and 
Innovative  In  Its  approach  to  Immediate  and 
long-range  corrections  problems;  where  0 
corrections  Social  WoiJ^er  positions  are  as- 
signed to  the  superln^ndent  of  6  penal  In- 
stitutions to  help  them  solve  special  prob- 
lems. 

Board  of  Parole — where  .2  Spanish -speaking 
Special  Service  Assistants  travel  with  Parole 
Officers  to  facUltate  communication  between 
them  and  the  parcdees  or  Inmates  with  whom 
they  work. 

New  Perspective  Scftoo^— where  2  EEA  par- 
ticipants deal  closely  with  youths  who  by 
and  large  have  arrest  histories  and  troubled 
backgrounds,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
succeed  In  the  standard  educational  system. 

Approximately  60  ex-Offenders  have  been 
hired  by  the  Mass.  EEA  programs. 

IV.  CRXATION  or  XMPLOTICKNT  KCLATKD  JOBS 

In  order  to  maximize  the  services  avail- 
able to  the  state's  unemployed  population, 
OMA  strongly  encouraged  cities  and  towns 
to  xise  Section  6  lag  funds  for  the  creation 
of  employment-related  EEA  positions.  The 
response  was  most  positive.  Over  68  positions 
were  created  at  the  local  level.  In  many  In- 
stances providing  cities  and  towns  a  man- 
power capabUlty  for  the  first  time.  Smne  of 
the  positions  created  were: 
21  Job  Developers. 
10  Federal  Program  Coordinators. 
86     Community /Economic     Development 
Specialists. 

In  addition,  approxlitiately  66  EEA  staff 
persons  were  hired  Including: 
26  EEA  Coordinators  iand  Assistants. 
30  Training   and   Supportive  Service  Co- 
ordinators. 

Several  consortia  have  expanded  their  staff 
efforts  l>eyond  traditional  en4>loyment- 
related  duties  to  undertalte  other  much- 
needed  manpower  related  tasks.  For  example: 
EEA/ ADAPT  participants  are  Involved  in  a 
special  personnel  and  evalxiatlon  study  In  4 
Massachusetts  communities  representing  a 
cross-section  of  the  State.  Because  of  the 
short  lead  time  provided  for  the  t^wa  pro- 
gram, local  governments  were  imable  to  de- 
velop specific,  comprehensive  and  farslghted 
plans  for  the  utUlzatlon  of  their  KEA  par- 
ticipants. This  study  wUl  undertake  to  do 
the  Job  analysis,  the  evaluation  of  local 
public  service  needs,  the  Identification  of 
future  manpower  requirements,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  career  plans  that  should  have 
been  accomplished  before  EEA  funding. 

This  study  wUl  also  analyze  the  present 
personnel  structure  of  each  local  government 
Involved  to  determine  where  EEA  positions 
are  currently  established,  how  these  posi- 
tions fit  Into  the  present  structure,  ht«i  the 
general  value  of  these  positions  to  the  needs 
and  goals  of  the  individual  municipal 
departments. 

Day  care 
Our  EEA  experience  has  made  it  clear  that 
In  many  cases  the  provision  of  a  Job  oppor- 
tunity alone  ^was  not  sufficient  to  put  a  pre- 
viously disadvantaged  person  to  work.  Also 
necessary  were  supportive  services,  such  as 
day  care,  counseling  and  transportation. 

EEA  therefore  encouraged  cities  and  towns 
to  provide  EEA  positions  to  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate agencies  providing  such  service.  Perhaps 
the  supportive  service  most  needed  and  yet 
most  lacking  In  Massachusetts  was  day  cai« 
for  young  chUdren  of  parents  who  without 
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•uch  services  could  not  work.  A  recent  state- 
wide poll  Indicated  tlie  existence  of  a  poten- 
tial day  care  market  of  148.000  children  need- 
ing but  not  receiving  day  care  serrloes.  AXao 
Indicated  by  this  poll  was  a  population  of 
36,000  working  mothers  of  children  ages  0-6 
who  were  experiencing  difficulty  In  obtaining 
care  for  their  children. 

To  help  alleviate  this  public  service  sbort- 
age,  the  Office  of  Manpower  Affairs  created 
130  day  care  positions  with  Section  B  lag 
funds.  Approximately  50  programs  are  In- 
volved In  this  effort,  Including  Head  Start, 
Public  Welfare,  Public  Health,  and  Mental 
Health.  Over  half  of  these  EEA  positions  pro- 
vide for  classroom  staff  with  the  remaining 
positions  divided  euuong  administrative, 
clerical  and  maintenance  personnel,  social 
service  coordinators,  nutritionists,  para- 
medics, parent  and  volunteer  coordinators, 
chlld^advocates,  and  listening  aides.  Based 
on  current  statistics  200  new  spaces  for  chil- 
dren have  been  made  available  so  far  pro- 
viding WO.OOO  worth  of  services. 

Responsible  to  the  various  subagents  and 
outstatloned  at  private  nonprofit  day  care 
facilities,  these  EEA  participants  have  helped 
to  link  the  political  structure  of  the  partici- 
pating cities  and  towns  to  the  social  service 
providers  In  the  community,  creating  a  new 
awareness  among  subagents  of  the  day  care 
needs  in  their  community  and  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  EEA  as  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program. 

In  the  short  run  this  program  has  maxi- 
mized the  employment  opportvmltles  of  the 
working  mother.  In  the  long  run  the  success- 
ful experiences  of  the  EEA/Day  Care  program 
should  provide  greater  public  support  for  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Children's  Services 
in  the  Conunon wealth. 

V.   nSMAmNCT-KZMOVINO    DTBTiXUTlOWaL 
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Research  by  the  Office  of  Manpower  Affairs 
staff  Into  the  present  employment  problems 
facing  disadvantaged  EEA  participants  has 
uncovered  a  myrald  of  Institutional  barriers. 
We  have  allocated  f imds  to  the  following  spe- 
cial project  aimed  at  removing  these  barriers, 
to  ensure  that  our  disadvantaged  participants 
have  a  realistic  employment  opportunity  and 
to  enable  us  to  meet  our  50%  permanency 
goal. 

A.  Personnel  Analysts — There  has  never 
been  a  validation  study  made  of  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  examinations  one  must  pass  In 
order  to  secure  permanent  poeltlons  in  the 
Massachusetts  Civil  Service  System.  Because 
a  large  number  of  our  EEA  participants  must 
take  and  pass  these  examinations  to  secure 
permanent  Jobs,  OMA  decided  to  allocate  6 
KEA  participant  positions  to  the  Division  of 
Civil  Service  and  the  Bxireau  of  Personnel 
and  Standardization  to  work  In  this  area 
of  exam  validation. 

Three  of  these  positions.  Junior  Persoo- 
nel  Administrative  Assistants,  have  been  al- 
located to  the  Division  of  Civil  Service  to 
perform  the  position  analysis  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Job  descriptions  upon  which 
exams  vn  based.  They  will  be  working  with 
thooe  cities  and  towns  covered  under  Civil 
Service,  fulfilling  a  function  which  has  never 
before  been  provided. 

In   the   Bureau  of   Personnel   and  Stand- 
ardization, 3  Junior  Personnel  Analysts  will 
.augment  the  present  staff  assigned  to  per- 
\  form  position  analysis  In  the  State's  various 
Human  Service  Agencies.  These  EEA  partlci- 
'  pants  will  be  paying  special  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  broadbandlng  tests  for  certain 
entry-level  positions,  and  creating  new  posi- 
tions such  as  Human  Service  Aides,  for  posi- 
tions which  presently  have  similar  duties  but 
•  numbw  of  different  tests. 

B.  Civil  Service  Preparation — Because  most 
of  OMA's  EEA  partlclpaats  have  provisional 
Civil  Service  appointments,  they  must  go 
through  the  regular  ClvU  Service  procedure 
of  getting  their  name  on  an  eligible  list  In 
order  to  secure  a  permanent  position.  These 
procedures  are  quite  complicated  (from  how 


you  know  what  permanent  vacancies  exist 
to  how  you  fill  out  an  ai^llcatlon  for  tlieae 
vacancies)  even  for  the  non-dlaadvmntagwt. 

To  help  the  disadvantaged  partlclpuit 
overcome  this  institutional  barrier  to  his 
employment,  OMA  staff  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
how  to  go  about  getting  a  permanent  Civil 
Service  Job — "Massachusetts  Civil  Service — 
Getting  Into  the  System,  How  to  Do  It",  to 
non-bureaucratic  language  the  pamphlet 
spells  out  the  various  steps  one  must  follow 
to  obtain  a  permanent  Job.  Bach  EEA  par- 
ticipant is  to  receive  one  of  these  pamphlets. 

C.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  <n  State 
Oovemment — Equal  Employment  Opportun- 
ity Officers — ^To  effectively  monitor  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  new  or  presently  exist- 
ing programs  or  procedures  which  affect  the 
disadvantaged,  OMA  has  made  13  EBO  Of- 
ficer positions  available  to  the  Oovemor's 
Office  on  Minority  Affairs.  These  individuals 
will  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  10  Executive 
offices  in  Massachusetts  and  wUI  be  reqx>n- 
slble  for  ensuring  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity within  the  agencies  under  their 
Jurisdiction.  The  EEO  officers  will  also  serve 
as  advocate  for  disadvantaged  and  minority 
group  members  within  the  Executive  Agen- 
cies under  their  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Jifr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  final  passage? 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  remains 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  how  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK.  Seventeen 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
opposition  is  willing  to  yield  back  Its 
time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  oi>- 
posltlon. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

PUBLIC  8KBVICS  JOBS  PROOSAIC  MUST  BB 

CONTINUEU 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  S.  1560,  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Amendments  of  1973,  to  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Emplojrment  Act  of 
1971,  providing  for  public  service  em- 
ployment oKXjrtunities  for  disadvan- 
taged and  long-term  unemployed  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  despite  improvements 
In  the  economy  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Emergency  Emplosmient  Act  of  1971, 
unemployment  has  continued  at  a  totally 
unacceptably  high  level,  still  exceeding 
the  level  of  4.5  percent  at  which  the 
provisions  of  this  law  are  to  be  Imple- 
mented. And  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that 


the  national  economic  situation  Is  highly 
unstable,  presenting  the  serious  possi- 
bility of  reduced  employment  in  various 
sectors  In  the  midst  of  a  continuing  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  the  labor  force. 

What  must  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  these  evaluations  of 
the  economic  future,  is  that  right  now. 
despite  recent  improvements,  there  are 
extensive  areas  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment  across  America.  In 
June  1973,  for  example,  there  were  37 
major  labor  areas  of  substantial  or  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  736  other 
areas.  In  Minnesota,  the  Duluth  airea 
continues  to  confront  substantial  unem- 
ployment and  rural  poverty  remains  a 
harsh  reality  in  a  number  of  counties.  As 
of  Jtme,  there  were  21  areas  of  substan- 
tial imemployment  in  Minnesota  and  19 
areas  of  persistent  unemployment. 

However,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  has  had  a  significant  impact  upon 
pervasive  conditions  of  Joblessness  and 
imderemployment.  It  has  provided  exten- 
sive Job  opportunities  at  decent  wages— 
a  direct  route  to  promoting  economic 
stability,  and  a  dramatic  response  to  the 
critical  problems  of  cities  and  communi- 
ties across  America  struggling  to  main- 
tain public  services  and  endeavoring  to 
improve  and  expand  community  services 
in  health  care,  education,  neighbortiood 
Improvement,  public  safety,  environ- 
mental protection  and  the  betterment  of 
parks  and  recreation  facilities,  crime 
prevention,  transportation,  Are  protec- 
tion, and  social  services. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  public  em- 
ployment program  has  provided  fimds  to 
some  670  State,  city,  and  county  program 
agents  to  hire  a  cumulative  total  of  308,- 
741  unemployed  and  underemployed  in- 
dividuals to  work  on  needed  public  Jobs. 
In  Minnesota,  cumulative  expenditures 
as  of  February  1973,  totalled  about  $20.7 
million,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
persona  hired  totaled  3,270. 

I  cannot  comprehend  why  the  admin- 
istration would  propose  to  terminate  the 
public  employment  program  In  fiscal 
1974.  In  alleging  that  this  plan  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  increase  in  new  jobs  In 
the  private  sector,  the  administration 
Ignores  continuing  and  extensive  human 
despair  and  anxiety. 

On  February  1,  1973,  In  Introducing  8. 
705,  the  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
of  1973, 1  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  program  of  public  service 
employment  as  an  integral  part  of  na- 
tional manpower  development  and  train- 
ing policies.  I  stated  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to  be- 
come the  employer  of  first  opportunity — 
reversing  its  failure  to  become  even  em- 
ployer of  last  resort — to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  several  million  jobless  and  un- 
deremployed Americans  and  their  hope 
In  America's  future.  The  program  I  pre- 
sented for  the  creation  of  1  million  new 
public  service  Jobs  was  directed  to  the 
achievement  of  the  long-delayed  nation- 
al objective  of  promoting  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
IX)wer.  I  remain  convinced  that  this  pol- 
icy should  operate  on  a  continuing  and 
sustained  basis,  on  the  premise  that  no 
level  of  unemplojmient  can  be  regarded 
as  "acceptable"  and.  therefore,  not  in 
need  of  Federal  assistance.  The  legisla- 
tion I  presented  set  a  realistic  level  of 


Job  creation  In  services  urgently  needed 
by  our  communities.  In  addition.  It  call- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Council  of  Manpower  Advisors,  to  meet 
the  vital  requirement  to  identify  and  re- 
view on  a  sustained  basis  and  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  the  manpower  gocds 
and  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  legislation  being 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  today.  In  con- 
cert with  the  Job  Training  and  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1973,  S.  1559,  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate,  establish  Im- 
portant foimdations  for  structuring  the 
urgently  needed  national  manpower  po- 
licies which  I  have  outlined. 

8.  1560  would  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  for  2 
years,  maintaining  authorizations  at 
$1.25  bllUon  in  fiscal  1974,  and  providing 
for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  In 
fiscal  1975. 

I  fully  support  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation to  focus  assistance  to  those  In 
greatest  need  and  for  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  clearest  responslblUty :  Dis- 
abled and  Vietnam-era  veterans,  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  and  those  un- 
employed for  15  weeks  or  more.  The 
report  an  this  legislation  states  flatly  that 
"an  une^^)loyment  rate  of  8.7  percent 
for  young  veterans  Is  Intolerable."  The 
latest  figures  show  a  further  percentage 
Increase,  and  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  administration's  failure  to 
address  this  critical  problem  effectively. 
Truly,  these  young  men  fully  merit  the 
simple  justice  of  being  provided  with  Job 
opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  the  harsh  fact  is  that 
over  4  million  Americans  are  today  lock- 
ing for  work,  and  for  a  great  number  of 
these  people  these  Jobs  cannot  be  found. 
The  simple  economic  lesson  that  should 
have  been  learned  by  now  Is  that  a  pub- 
lic employment  program  Is  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  ways  of  reducing  un- 
onployment,  and  that  it  yields  a  several- 
fold  return  on  the  Federal-cost  dollar 
through  taxes  on  earned  income  and 
through  reduced  public  assistance  and 
service  outlays.  It  has  enabled  countless 
cities  and  towns  to  maintain  essential 
services.  And  it  has  restored  the  vital 
sense  of  self-respect  and  hope  for  thou- 
sands of  American  families. 

Continuing  the  Emergency  Enu>loy- 
ment  Act  programs  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  achieving  economic 
stability,  both  through  reducing  the  Im- 
pact of  joblessness  upon  families  and 
through  reducing  the  pressures  which 
tend  to  generate  further  unemployment. 
And  this  legislative  action  can  be  a  deci- 
sive step  toward  solving  severe  problems 
of  poverty  In  inner-clty  and  rural  areas. 
For  countless  people  a  public  service  job 
has  meant  the  learning  of  new  work 
skills,  leading  to  on-going  public  or  pri- 
vate employment  at  significantly  higher 
wages.  A  decent  respect  for  human  dig- 
nity demands  that  we  continue  to  pro- 
Vide  these  (HPPortunlUes. 

JOBS    FOR    AMERICAKS 

Mr.  CRANSrrON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1560,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Amendments  of  1973,  is  an  absolutely  es- 
sential piece  of  legislation  to  continue 
the  fight  against  the  scourge  of  unem- 


ployment which  deprives  1  of  every  20 
Americans  of  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  some  measure  of  dignity,  and 
deprives  the  Nation  as  a  whole  of  the 
contribution  these  some  4  million  out- 
of-work  men  and  women  can  make  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

8. 1560  Is  a  reasonable  and  modest  bill. 
I  personally  believe  It  Is  far  too  modest. 
I  support  establishment  of  an  on-going 
public  service  employment  program,  as 
proposed  in  legislation  I  introduced  ear- 
Uer  this  year.  S.  793,  the  "PubUc  Service 
Employment  Act  of  1973,"  building  upon 
our  successful  2-year  experience  with 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
8.  793  is  Identical  to  S.  3311  which  I  had 

Introduced  in  the  92d  Congress.  S.  793 

which  I  hope  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
subcommittee  after  this  more  urgent  ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Emplojrment 
Act  is  dealt  with — would  provide  for  a 
permanent  program  of  public  service 
employment.  But  I  recognize  the  need  to 
go  forward  with  this  extension  of  the 
EEA  now. 

In  1971  when  we  Initially  adopted  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  then  S.  31. 
I  said: 

We  have  acted  to  stem  a  paramount  emer- 
gency that  affects  vlrtuaUy  every  town,  city, 
and  county,  urban  and  rural.  East  and  West, 
North  and  South. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  quit  now.  We 
cannot  say,  "Well,  the  4  million  of  you 
that  are  imemployed  don't  need  jobs  as 
much  as  5  million  unemployed  did  a  year 
ago." 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Emer- 
gency Emplojonent  Act  during  the  last 
Congress,  I  was  dismayed  and  disap- 
pointed to  see  that  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  recommendations  re- 
quested no  extension  of  EEA  programs 
after  the  July  1  expiration  date.  The  na- 
tional imemployment  rate  is  hovering 
around  5  percent— that  is  well  over  4 
million  Americans  imemployed.  In  my 
own  State  of  California  unemployment  is 
at  4.9  percent — that  actually  means  there 
are  421,000  Callfomlans  without  jobs, 
people  who  are  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment and  cannot  find  it.  That  is  simply 
unacceptable. 

ITie  President's  budget  message,  if  I 
can  paraphrase,  basicaUy  stated  that 
we  do  not  need  EEA  Jobs  anymore.  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  my  complete 
disagreement  with  the  administration's 
analysis.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  when 
the  verifiable  need — ^not  even  counting 
underemployed  or  aliented  workera  or 
those  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
market — ^is  over  4  million  jobs,  that  the 
administration's  response  to  these  dis- 
graceful figures  is  to  terminate  the  EEIA 
program. 

WHT    KXTXIID    THE    BICIXOBNCT     BMPLOTMENT 
ACT? 

Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  programs  have  provided  some 
298,000  jobs  since  August  of  1971.  In 
my  home  State  of  California  over  44,000 
men  and  women  have  been  employed  In 
EEA  jobs.  Over  20,000  Callfomlans  were 
in  EEA  jobs  in  February  of  this  year.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  an  interesting 
correlary  here.  In  December  of  1972  the 
unemployment  rate  in  California  was 


at  5.4  iiercent — ^representing  some  468  - 
000  Callfomlans  out  of  woric.  In  June  of 
this  year  it  was  4.9  percent,  representing 
some  421,000  Califomians  locking  for 
work.  The  imemployment  rate  has 
dropped  five-tenths  of  a  percent  and 
some  47,000  Callfomlans  have  found 
work.  EEA  programs  were  employing  over 
20,000  individuals  in  February  of  1973. 
What  the  administration  seems  to  say  to 
us  is— let  California  have  441.000  people 
unemployed— Instead  of  421.000— its 
only  a  few  tenths  of  a  percent. 

Percentages  are  deceiving.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. For  example,  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  4.1  percent— but 
19,600  people  are  out  of  work.  In  San 
Diego  the  imemidoyment  rate  for  May 
was  4.8  percent— but  nearly  24,000  peo- 
ple were  looking  for  jobs.  In  Stockton 
it  is  6.8  percent  and  9,000  people  are 
Jobless.  In  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
area,  149,900  people  are  out  of  work 
with  a  4.5-percent  unemployment  rate 
The  San  Francisco-Oakland  area:  66  000 
unemployed— «  4.8-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  In  Anaheim-South  Anaheim- 
Garden  Grove,  22,600  unemployed  equals 
a  4.3-percent  imemi^oyment  rate.  In 
Riverside-San  Bernardino-Ontario,  5.1- 
percent  imemployment  means  19  800 
peofile  looking  for  woric.  And  on  and  on 
across  California,  as  the  following  figures 
show: 
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Secramento 

Fresno 

Bekarifield 

Oxnard-SimI  Valley-Venfura. 
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Santa  Barbara 
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12.300 
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5.900 

4.9 
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4.6 

9.000 

6.8 

4,600 

4.6 

4,900 

4^ 

3,700 

10.400 

111 

S.200 
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Not  available. 


This  administration  is  asking  that 
California — and  the  Nation — settle  for  a 
permanent  class  of  unemployed  Amer- 
icans. Mr.  President.  I  am  not  willing 
to  setUe  for  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  else — much  less  those  4  million 
unemployed  are  either — except  perhaps 
those  stm  employed  at  the  White  House. 

While  the  national  imemployment 
rate  has  dropped  from  the  crushing  levels 
of  1971,  there  axe  still  well  over  4  mil- 
lion Americans  unemployed.  Blacks, 
Chicanos,  Indians,  orienUds,  women, 
and  teenagers  and  other  groups,  tradi- 
tionally the  last  to  get  hired  and  the 
first  to  get  fired,  and  returning  vet- 
erans are  finding  that  there  are  even 
fewer  jobs  available  to  them  than  before. 
The  black  Jobless  rate  is  at  10  percent; 
the  Chicano  Jobless  rate  is  at  8.2  percent; 
5.9  percent  of  the  women  In  the  labor 
force  are  imemployed. 

The  ghettos,  barrios,  and  Indian  res- 
ervations of  America  continue  to  refiect 
unemployment  rates  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings  on 
S.  1560,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Kolberg  stated  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion I  raised  about  the  administration's 
failure  to  seek  an  extension  of  the 
EEA: 
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However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  EEA 
program  was  mounted  and  run  efTectlvely 
within  the  constraints  of  time  and  statute, 
the  projected  economic  and  manpower  milieu 
for  fiscal  year  1974  do  not  support  the  ex- 
tension of  this  act.  A  number  of  factors 
argue  for  nonextenslon  of  this  legislation. 
Since  the  program  began,  unemployment 
has  declined,  the  nvmiber  of  private  sector 
jobs  has  increased  substantially,  and  the 
financial  ability  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  the  demand  for  public 
services  has  Improved. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  over  4  million  unemployed 
Americans  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
Just  numbers.  These  are  the  people  for 
whom  Mr.  Kolberg's  "projected  economic 
and  manpower  milieu"  holds  no  prom- 
ise— who  have  not  gotten  the  message 
"unemployment  has  declined."  For  ex- 
ample, "over  4  million  people"  approxi- 
mates the  entire  civilian  labor  force  of 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 
being  out  of  work  at  the  same  time.  Or 
if  one  could  Imagine  the  approximate 
total  civilian  labor  force  of  Colorado. 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Utah.  Wyoming,  Alaska,  I^iho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  being  unemployed  at 
the  same  time,  then  one  could  begin  to 
appreciate  Just  what  is  meant  when  the 
current  administration  says  that  "things 
are  looking  brighter." 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
civilian  labor  force  increases  by  over 
2  million  persons  a  year.  At  such  a  rate  of 
increase.  It  will  not  be  too  long  before 
even  a  4-percent  unemployment  rate — 
deemed  acceptable  by  the  current  admin- 
istration— will  translate  to  over  4  million 
Americans  out  of  work  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  still,  according 
to  the  administration's  own  estimates, 
865  areas  of  substantial  or  persistent  un- 
emplojonent.  "Substantial"  means  the 
area  has  a  Jobless  rate  of  6  percent  or 
more,  dlscoimtlng  seasonal  or  temporary 
factors,  with  the  rate  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  at  least  2  more  months.  "Per- 
sistent" means  the  annual  average  un- 
employment rate  was  6  percent  or  more 
for  the  last  calendar  year,  and  has  been 
at  least  50  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  several  years. 

The  Himter's  Point  area  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  an  area  of  "substantial"  employ- 
ment. The  administration's  solution? 
Close  the  Hunter's  Point  Naval  Shipyard 
which  employs  over  5.000  Hunter's  Point 
residents.  The  logic — ^if  I  may  be  so  loose 
in  my  description — of  that  escapes  me 
and  the  residents  of  that  already  hard- 
hit  area. 

Yet,  the  administration  says  that  the 
"projected  economic  and  manpower 
milieu  does  not  support  extension"  of  the 
EEA.  Go  tell  that  to  the  people  of  Hun- 
ter's Point. 

Mr.  William  Bechtel,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Manpower  Council  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  said  In  December: 

It  would  be  comforting  to  think  that  these 
serious  unemployment,  poverty  and  welfare 
problems  will  ultimately  go  away  as  the  econ- 
omy retiirns  to  "normalcy".  The  exact  op- 
posite Is  true.  The  competition  for  jobe  Is 
going  to  get  worse,  not  better,  because  the 
potential  labor  force  Is  growlxig  more  rapidly 
than  the  job  supply.  The  postwar  boom  In 
births  Is  now  sending  workers  Into  the  labor 
market  at  an  Increased  rate,  and  this  will 
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continue  for  about  a  decade.  This  will  make 
It  extremely  difficult  to  get  back  to  the  rela- 
tively low  iinemployment  situation  we  had 
In  1968  and  1969 — a  time  when  cities  were 
burned  beoatise  of  acute  social  and  economic 
distress  and  when  the  Kemer  Commission 
and  the  Urban  Ooalltlon  recommended  a 
program  of  1  million  public  service  Jobs  to 
fight  xinemployment  and  urban  unrest.  In 
the  past  12  months,  employment  has  in- 
creased by  2.3  mlUlon,  yet  unemployment  has 
remained  essentially  unchanged. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  Is  not 
a  cure-all.  It  is  a  bandald  for  a  deep 
wound  in  the  American  economy.  But  It 
is  a  beginning.  The  administration  would 
prescribe  instead  Its  "special  manpower 
revenue  sharings"— a  dubious  medica- 
tion at  best,  and  to  my  mind,  quite  pos- 
sibly an  illegal  one. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  President,  Is  Jobs. 
Not  more  White  House  promises.  "This 
administration  has  already  got  more 
"promises  to  keep"  than  it  can  keep  track 
of.  Promises  of  a  soimd  economy — If  we 
will  only  go  without  Jobs  for  awhile. 
Promises  of  dean  water — if  we  will  only 
forego  expenditure  of  clean  water  funds 
for  awhile.  Promises  of  an  end  to  war  in 
Indochina — If  we  will  only  drop  a  few 
more  million  tons  of  bombs.  Promises  of 
an  end  to  inflation — if  we  will  only  stop 
eating  for  awhile. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  of  promises. 
The  committee  that  has  reported  S.  1560 
Is  tired  of  promises,  and  most  of  all,  I 
think  the  American  people  are  tired  of 
promises.  They  cannot  after  all,  eat 
promises.  They  cannot  put  food  Into 
hungry  mouths  based  on  hope. 

THE    NEXD    FOR    FtTBUC    SSHVICES 

One  of  the  primary  components  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  was 
the  vital  need  for  public  services.  No 

problem  facing  the  Nation  has  been  more 
thoroughly  documented  than  the  plight 
our  cities  and  other  units  of  Government 
as  they  grapple  with  solving  problems  of 
declining  revenues. 

As  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto  of  San  Fran- 
cisco told  the  committee : 

I  don't  think  It  makes  the  slightest  dif- 
ference whether  the  mayor  l»a  Republican  or 
the  Senator  a  Democrat,  or  whether  It  Is  the 
mayor  of  a  northern  city  or  a  southern  dty, 
a  big  city  or  a  Uttlo  city.  I  think,  you  will 
And  almost  unanimous  agreement  among  the 
mayors  of  this  country  that  the  public  em- 
ployment programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  good,  that  they  are  sound,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  continued. 

When  you  are  dealing  with  unemplojrment 
rates  In  our  cities  of  20  and  30  percent  In 
ghetto  areas,  that  is  a  'crisis'.  Wishing  isn't 
going  to  make  It  otherwise,  and  talking  Isn't 
going  to  make  It  otherwise,  but  patient  legis- 
lative and  governmental  action  would  help 
alleviate  It. 

If  this  Nation  were  now  as  prosperous 
in  public  goods — In  housing  and  schools, 
in  hospitals  and  transportation,  in  park 
land  and  recreation  facilities — as  some 
segments  of  our  population  are  in  the 
goods  of  private  life,  then  perhaps  It 
would  be  time  to  consider  resting  on  our 
oars  and  sharing  the  leisure  some  enjoy. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Nation, 
in  fact,  Is  starved  for  many  public  goods 
in  the  midst  of  private  opulence. 

We  need  the  mind  and  muscle  and  the 
hard,  good  work  of  &\1  our  citizens  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  enormous  challenges  of 


the  last  Quarter  of  this  century  and  if 
we  are  to  make  a  highly  technological 
and  growing  society  a  fit  habitat  for 
democratic  man.  We  need  full  employ- 
ment, not  Just  to  provide  work  and  In- 
come to  individuals,  and  to  sustain  their 
families,  but  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs 
which  are  not  now  being  met. 

The  desperate  need  for  better  public 
services  is  too  well  known  by  all  of  us  who 
seek  a  decent  life  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  In  this  crowded,  impersonal 
society. 

As  long  ago  as  1963,  the  Commission  on 
Automation  and  Technology  urged  pub- 
lic service  employment  as  a  manpower 
policy  and  documented  the  need  for  some 
5.3  million  Jobe. 

Greenleigh  Associates,  a  respected  firm 
of  management  consultants,  on  contract 
for  the  Ofiace  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
stated  that  there  were  at  least  4.3  mil- 
lion Jobs  available  in  needed  public  serv- 
ices that  could  be  performed  by  the  un- 
employed. 

The  Kemer  Commission,  in  the  spring 
of  1968  when  unemployment  stood  at 
3.6  percent,  recommended  an  Immediate 
program  of  500,000  Jobs  based  on  the 
Greenleigh  and  Automation  Commission 
estimates  of  potential  jobs. 

The  Urban  Coalition  commissioned  Dr. 
Harold  L.  Sheppard,  of  the  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute,  to  survey  the  number  of  Jobs 
available  in  large  cities.  He  reported  in 
January  1969,  that  there  were  some 
240.000  Jobs  immediately  available  Just 
in  the  cities  of  100,000  population  or 
more. 

Meanwhile,  with  unemplosmaent  at  5 
percent  and  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
over  4  million,  the  demand  for  State  and 
local  services  continues  to  expand. 

A  growing  population  requires  addi- 
tional services  just  to  stay  in  place.  If  our 
cities  are  to  be  made  decent  places  to 
live,  rather  than  fearful  places  of  want, 
crime,  and  desperate  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs, everyone  who  has  looked  closely 
at  the  problem  has  recognized  that  a 
substantial  expansion  of  public  services 
is  needed. 

The  Jobs  created  imder  the  EEA  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  ability 
of  cities  and  counties  across  the  Nation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  citizens. 

In  identifying  Jobs  created  under  the 
PEP  program,  local  governments  cited 
the  following  public  service  areas  as  em- 
ploying 168,724  PEP  participants  at  the 
end  of  June:  37,119  in  public  works  and 
transportation;  35,432  in  education;  20- 
247  in  law  enforcement;  16,872  In  ho^i- 
tal  and  health  services;  13,498  in  parks 
and  recreation;  8,436  in  social  services; 
6,749  in  environmental  quality  improve- 
ment; 3,374  in  fire  protection  and  26,997 
in  administration  and  miscellaneous 
public  services. 

These  are  real  Jobs,  providing  real 
services.  Not  makework  Jobs,  not 
"WPA-type  Jobs,"  as  the  President  said 
when  he  vetoed  the  first  attempt  to  en- 
act a  public  employment  progrtun  in 
1970. 

During  the  June  Joint  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittees  on  Human  Resources 
and  Employment,  Poverty  and  Migra- 
tory Labor  in  San  Francisco  and  Loe 
Angeles,  which  I  was  privileged  to  chair. 
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I  was  struck  by  the  stories  of  EEA  par- 
ticipants about  the  work  they  were  do- 
ing— and  would  not  be  doing  if  Congress 
followed  the  President's  advice.  One 
witness  in  particular,  an  ex-heroln 
addict  working  with  young  pec^le  with 
drug  related  problems,  told  the  subcom- 
mittees in  San  Francisco: 

I  am  presently  on  the  methadone  program, 
and  we  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  so-called 
rehabilitated  and  have  been  clean  for  up  to 
two  years  and  they  can't  find  Jobs  and  even- 
tually say,  "Well,  to  heU  with  It.  Why  not 
use  It  anyway  because  we  can't  get  jobe."  This 
may  be  a  bad  attitude  but  when  you're 
bimtlng  and  hunting  and  hunting,  and  I 
know,  I  went  through  the  same  thing  before 

I  got  on  with  E.E.A I  was  Just  completely 

flatly  turned  down. 

So,  becauae  of  EJS.A.  I've  been  ott  the 
streets,  and  I  reaUy  am  unh^py,  when  I 
beard  funding  was  going  to  be  cut  back.  I'll 
be  without  a  job  again,  and  who  knows 
what's  going  to  happen  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  her  and  the  thousands  like 
her  if  we  let  the  EEIA  die. 

I  say  let  us  bury  the  administration's 
funeral  philosophy,  not  the  EEA — ^the 
most  successful  Job  development  pro- 
gram we  have  ever  had.  Let  us  enter  this 
"mileau"  and  authorize  the  most  modest, 
very  focused  program  this  bill,  S.  1560 
contains. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  successes  to 
Illustrate  the  impact  of  this  program  in 
California. 

The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict has  provided  some  1.700  Jobs 
through  use  of  EEA  funds.  They  will  van- 
ish if  the  EEA  is  not  extended.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
chart  reflecting  the  types  of  Jobs  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District  has  cre- 
ated through  the  EEA  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

If  these  1,700  positions  are  no  longer 
available,  the  school  district  will  simply 
have  to  reduce  its  teaching  strength,  and 
have  larger  classes. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  Just  plain  stupid. 
Our  inner  city  schools  are  in  need  of  more 
personnel — not  less. 

The  county  of  San  Diego  will  lose  some 
1,150  positions  if  the  EEIA  is  not  ex- 
tended. And  on  and  on — until  some  20,000 
California  Jobs  have  disappeared. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  has 
fulfilled  its  promise  and  more.  The  pro- 
files of  public  employment  program  em- 
ployees manifests  that  the  Impact  of  the 
EEIA  has  been  significant  in  personal  as 
well  as  economic  and  service  terms.  EEA 
employees  were  previously  unemployed 
longer  than  the  National  average — 69 
percent  had  been  Jobless  5  weeks  or  more 
before  they  got  their  EEA  Job;  73  per- 
cent of  the  whole  PEP  program — 77  per- 
cent in  region  IX,  which  includes  Cali- 
fornia— have  transferred  to  regular  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  foolish  economy  at  best  to  seek  sm 
end  to  the  EEA  programs.  Instead,  we 
should  be  considering  expsuislon  of  the 
program— rather  than  flighting  for  its 
very  existence. 

VETXRAKS'  UMKMPLOTMKNT A  NATIONAL 

OISORACE 

Mr.  President.  S.  1560  attempts  to 
focus  more  dh-ectly  on  the  long-term 


unemployed  and  disadvantaged.  It  alters 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  in  two 
major  respects.  First,  50  percent  of  the 
Jobs  In  S.  1560  are  to  go  to  veterans,  and 
second,  the  bill  reserves  the  remaining 
Jobs  for  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  those  who  have  been  seeking  woric 
unsuccessfully  for  15  weeks  or  more — 
called  the  long-term  unemployed. 

The  veterans  provision,  replacing  the 
present  "special  consideration"  for  vet- 
erans provision  in  the  EEA,  is  one  I 
worked  to  develop  with  Senators  Nelson 
and  Wn.LiAMs  in  committee.  It  provides 
a  much  sharper  focus  for  the  sictlvitles 
of  local  program  agents  under  the  EEA. 
Instead  of  a  simple  "priority"  as  in  exist- 
ing law,  S.  1560  as  reported  requires  each 
program  sponsor  make  commitments  to 
ensure  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974, 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  all  EEA  Jobs 
will  be  filled  by  Vietnam  veterans  or  dis- 
abled veterans.  Specific  steps  designed  to 
meet  that  commitment  must  be  set  forth 
In  plans  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 
Moreover,  these  plans  must  describe  the 
types  of  Jobs  to  be  made  available  to 
veterans  which  will  utilize  the  skills  they 
acquired  while  in  military  service. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  the  past  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  prior  to  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970,  I  have  been  a 
major  participant  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Congress  over  the  last  4  years  to  give 
veterans  employment  programs  a  higher 
priority  in  the  present  administration. 

CRANSTON  ACTIONS  ON  VETXBANS'  XMPLOTMZNT 
VXTKRANS'   OUTRKACH 

In  1970,  in  Public  Law  91-219,  the 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1970,  I  authored  a  veterans'  outreach 
services  program  which  is  designed  to  as- 
sure that  all  veterans  are  aware  of,  and, 
hopefully,  take  advantage  of  the  read- 
justment and  other  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  These  provisions  di- 
rect the  VA  actively  to  seek  out  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  their  dependents — to 
insure  that  they  have  this  Information 
and  to  counsel  them  as  to  their  various 
eligibilities. 

The  specified  outreach  services  includ- 
ed In  the  new  chapter  3  of  the  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  were:  a  letter  to  each 
veteran  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  or 
release  from  the  military  informing  him 
of  all  programs  and  benefits  for  which 
the  veteran  or  his  dependents  may  be 
eligible;  contact  in  person  or  by  tele- 
phone of  all  veterans  who  do  not  have  a 
high  school  education  or  the  equivalent 
at  the  time  of  their  discharge:  distribu- 
tion of  information  on  a  general  basis  de- 
scribing all  veterans  programs  and  serv- 
ices; and  assistance  in  preparation  and 
presentation  of  all  claims  which  might 
be  made  pursuant  to  laws  administered 
by  the  VA. 

The  requirement  that  contact  with  all 
returning  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  be  made  by  the  VA  in  person— 
if  this  is  possible — or  by  telephone  is  the 
result  of  an  amendment  which  I  author- 
ed In  Public  Law  92-540,  which  was  en- 
acted last  October  24. 


EMKXGENCT  EMPLOTMXNT  ACT 


In  the  1971  EEA,  I  worked  In  commit- 
tee and  conference  to  insure  that  return- 
ing veterans  were  afforded  special  con- 
sideration for  pubUc  service  Jobs. 

VETERANS'  EMPLOTMXNT  SERVICE 

In  1972, 1  authored  title  V  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972 — Public  Law  92-541 — 
which  title  was  entitled  the  "Veterans 
Employment  widReadJustment  Act  of 
1972."  This  act  mad^  a  number  of  major 
revisions  in  the  chapter  41,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  enabling  provisions 
for  the  Veterans^-fiaaplOyment  Service  in 
the  Departnlent  of  Labor.  I  had 
first  authoMd  these  provisions  in  S.  3867, 
the  1970  vetoed  Manpower  Act,  again  in 
S.  2091  which  I  introduced  in  1971. 

The  first  major  change  in  the  revised 
chapter  41 — as  made  by  Public  Law  92- 
540 — was  to  alter  the  definition  of 
"eligible  veteran"  to  include  persons  who 
served  In  the  active  military,  naval  or 
air  services,  and  who  were  discharged  or 
released  with  "other  .than  a  dishonorable 
discharge."  This  changed  the  previous 
requirement  that  all  persons  receiving 
assistsmce  imder  chapter  41  be  dis- 
charged imder  other  than  "dishonorable 
conditions."  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  include  all  veterans  who  re- 
ceive general  and  undesirable  discharges 
or,  occasionally,  bad  conduct  discharges, 
which  are  imposed  administratively 
without  court-martial  proceedings. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant revision  contained  in  Public 
Law  92-540,  Mr.  President,  was  to  sec- 
tion 2003,  which  was  amended  to  provide 
for  the  assignment  in  each  State  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  representatives  of 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service  to 
serve  as  assistant  veterans'  employment 
representatives — ^AVER'S — and  that  one 
additional  AVER  be  assigned  to  each 
State  for  each  250,000  veterans  residing 
in  that  State.  The  AVER'S,  as  well  as  the 
VER's,  are  directed  to  seek  out  and  de- 
velop Job  opportunities  for  unemployed 
veterans. 

On  July  25,  Mr.  President,  I  was  as- 
sured by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
Tet&ry  of  Labor  for  Manpower  that  the 
Labor  Department  will  finally  assign  the 
appropriate  AVER'S — amounting  to  an 
additional  68  AVER'S — as  required  by 
the  October  24,  1972,  law.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  10-month  battle  I  have  had 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
bring  about  implementation  of — and,  in 
fact,  obedience  to — the  mandates  of  the 
law.  These  68  new  AVER'S  will  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  some  25  now  on  the  Job, 
thereby  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  92-540  which  require  that  a 
total  of  93  AVER'S  be  assigned. 

In  PubUc  Law  92-540  the  duties  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Representatives 
and  AVER'S  in  section  2003  were  modi- 
fled  to  Include  among  their  duties,  job 
development.  The  revised  section  also  in- 
cluded provision  for  maximum  coordi- 
nation with  officials  of  the  VA  In  their 
conduct  of  Job  fairs  and  Job  marts — the 
first  statutory  recognition  of  these  VA 
activities — and  a  provision  requiring 
maximum  use  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing and  telecommunications  systems  and 
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>  the  matching  of  an  eligible  veterans' 

'  particular  qualifications  with  an  avail- 
able job  or  on-the-job  training  or  ap- 
prenticeships opportunity  in  line  with 
those  qualifications. 

Section  2006  in  chapter  41  was  also 
modified  to  include  a  new  subsection  (a) 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
estimate   the   funds   necessary   for   the 

'  proper  and  eflaclent  administration  of  the 
chapter — 'Job  Counseling,  Training  and 
Placement  Service  for  Veterans."  The 
subsection  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  Include  in  this  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  salaries,  rents 
printing  and  binding,  travel,  and  com- 
munication. 

These  estimates  are  also  directed  to 
be  listed  as  a  special  item  In  the  Depart- 

'  ment  of  Labor's  annual  budget  request 
and  estimated  funds  necessary  for  coun- 

j  seling,  placement,  and  training  services 

I  to  veterans  provided  by  States  public 
employment  service  agencies  are  directed 
to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  the 

.   sepEurate  budgets  of  those  agencies. 

A  new  subsection  (c)  of  section  200^ 
was  also  added  to  require  that  th^ 
amount  in  the  budget  estimates  be  avail- 
able for  these  purposes  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  Appropriations  Acts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Public  Law  92- 
541  added  a  new  section  2008  to  chapter 
41,  which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  consult  with  the  VA  Administrator  on 
a  timely  basis,  in  order  to  msure  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  of  the  chapter  41  pro- 
grams, and  to  minimize  imnecessary  du- 
plication of  effort. 

▼nXSANS   JOB  SECUBTTT   IN   FEDERAI.  CONTKACTS 

In  addition,  the  1972  act  added  two 
new  provisions  to  chapter  42,  reflected  in 
new  sections  2012  and  2013  of  the  chap- 
ter. Section  2012  requires  that  In  any  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purchase  of  goods  or 
services,  the  firm  or  individual  contract- 
ing with  the  Government  must  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  employment  of 
qualified  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
4  erans  and  Vietnam  era  veterans.  This 
reqiiirement  also  applies  to  any  subcon- 
tractor or  party  to  that  contract.  The 
provision  further  required  that  the 
President  promulgate  regulations  which 
reqiiired  that:  first,  each  contractor  list 
all  of  its  suitable  job  openings  with  the 
appropriate  local  employment  service; 
and  second,  each  local  employment  serv- 
ice office  to  give  veterans  priority  In  re- 
ferral to  these  Jobs. 

The  new  section  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision providing  a  mechanism  whereby 
any  disabled  veteran  or  Vietnam  veteran 
who  believes  that  a  Federal  contractor 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  section,  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  provides 
for  prompt  referral  to  the  Secretary  and 
his  prompt  investigation  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Section  2013  specifies  that  no  annuity, 
entitlement,  or  benefit  awarded  any  vet- 
eran will  be  regarded  as  Income  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  his  eligibility 
for  participation  in  manpower  training 
programs  conducted  under  the  Econom- 
ic Opportimlty  Act  of  1964  or  the  Man- 


power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  or  any  other  manpower  training 
program  utilizing  Federal  funds. 

VZTXRAHS    AMKMDICKNT    IN    8.    1SS9 

In  S.  1559,  the  "Job  Training  and  Com- 
mimity  Service  Act  of  1973"  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  week  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing margin  of  88  to  5.  the  members  of 
the  committee  added  provisions,  which 
I  proposed,  to  build  upon  sections  2012 
and  2013  and  the  AVER'S  section  2003 
provisions. 

First.  The  Secretary— in  section  205(b) 
(5) — has  a  special  Federal  responsibility 
to  utilize  in  the  nationwide  computerized 
Job  bank  and  matching  program  the 
listing  of  all  suitable  employment  open- 
ings in  local  employment  service  offices 
and  the  requirement  that  special  empha- 
sis in  emplojring  certain  veterans  be  pro- 
vided by  all  Fiederal  contractors,  and  sub- 
contractors— as  required  by  section  2012 
(a)  of  title  38: 

Second.  The  Secretary — in  section  205 
(c)  (5) — is  directed  to  utilize  that  amoimt 
of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  section  205  of  the 
reported  bill  as  is  needed  for  him  to  carry 
out  fully  and  effectively  his  responsibil- 
itles  for  assigning  the  AVER'S  for  pro- 
viding the  special  emphasis  in  addition 
to  job  listing,  and  for  his  other  duties 
under  chapter  41  of  title  38;  and 

Third.  Each  State  is  required — in  sec- 
tion 206(b)  (8) — to  set  forth  in  its  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary arrangements  for  assisting  the  Sec- 
retary in  enforcing  these  Federsd  con- 
tractor and  subcontractor  listing  and  spe- 
cial emphasis  requirements  under  section 
2012(a)  of  title  38. 

In  addition,  amendments  were  made 
In  the  provisions  with  respect  to  local — 
employment  and  training  councils  under 
section  203(2) — regional — area  planning 
councils  under  section  206(b)(3) — and 
national — National  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Council  under  section  404(a) — 
manpower  planning  councils  to  reqiiire 
that  veterans  organizations  be  repre- 
sented on  these  councils. 

VETEBANS'    COST    OF    INSTBUCTION 

I  also  authored  the  veterans'  cost-of- 
instructlon — VCI — amendment  to  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  now 
Public  Law  92-318.  which  provides  for  a 
grant  covering  the  estimated  cost  of  In- 
struction for  veterans  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  have  increased 
their  veteran  enrollment  by  at  least  10 
percent.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  VCI 
program,  a  school  must  establish  and 
carry  out  significant  special  veterans 
programs,  including  a  veterans  affairs 
office,  a  veterans  tutorial  program,  a  vet- 
erans prep  or  college  preparatory  pro- 
gram, and  a  veterans  work  study  out- 
reach program.  The  provision  which  I 
authored  also  requires  that  schools  must 
make  maximimi  use  of  all  available 
work/study  funds  for  veterans  in  the 
school. 

VmOUNS'    WOBK-STUDT    FKOGBAM    IM    GI   BILL 

In  1972,  In  Public  Law  92-540.  I  au- 
thored another  provision  to  establish  a 
veterans'  student  services  program  which 
Is  a  special  veterans  work/study  program, 
In  which  the  veteran  students  utilized 


imder  the  program  are  entitled  to  $250 
per  week  in  return  for  their  services 
during  continuing  enrollment  at  the 
school  for  up  to  100  hours  of  work  to  as- 
sist the  VA  per  semester  or  basic  en- 
rollment period.  The  provision  further 
stipulates  that  veterans  employed  under 
this  provision  shall  be  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans, chosen  with  a  view  toward  need  to 
augment  the  veterans  income  in  order 
to  continue  in  school;  motivation;  the 
veterans's  ability  to  obtain  transporta- 
tion to  the  location  where  these  serv- 
ices will  be  performed;  and.  In  the  case 
of  a  disabled  veteran,  the  compatibility 
of  the  work  assignment  to  the  veterans' 
physical  abilities.  This  program,  designed 
to  assist  the  VA  in  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities— while  at  the  same  time  as- 
sisting needy  veterans  in  completing  and 
maximizing  their  educational  opportu- 
niUes — will  be  able  to  aid  some  3,200  GI 
bill  trainees  a  year.  Much  of  the  work 
done  can  be  to  carry  out  outreach  ac- 
tivities for  other  veterans. 

S.    ISeO    ABCXNOMENTS 

S.  1560.  the  Emergency  Employment 
Amendments  of  1973,  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  contains  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  the  floor  last  week — 
and  which  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill 
(Senators  Nelson  and  Javits)  accepted— 
which  I  think  will  contribute  significant- 
ly to  veterans'  ability  to  pursue  their 
educational  opportimlties  imder  the  GI 
bill  through  the  utilization  of  the  proven 
split-jobs  concept. 

The  amendment  I  offered  alters  section 
14  of  the  EEA— the  definitions  section 
of  the  act — to  include  in  the  deflnitiofi  of 
"public  service"  Jobs  work  in  veterans 
outreach  programs  and  a  subsequent 
definition  of  "veterans  outreach."  This 
definition  would  include  the  veterans 
outreach  services  program  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  provides  for  the  "fuU  utilization"  In 
these  VA  outreach  programs  of  veterans 
receiving  GI  bill  Eissistance  or  participat- 
ing to  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
xmder  title  38. 

Utilization  of  the  proven  split-jobs 
concept  In  veterans  outreach  programs 
through  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
is  one  step  we  can  take  to  provide  a  ftdr 
chance  to  these  men  and  women — espe- 
cially OI  bill  trainees  needing  part-time 
jobs  to  meet  their  expenses  in  our  over- 
inflated  economy — to  become  employed 
to  productive  public  service  work  and  not 
have  to  wage  the  misdirected  war  on  in- 
flation at  home  after  the  sacrifices  we 
have  already  called  upon  them  to  make 
In  Indochina. 

Under  this  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
we  double  the  help  the  EEA  can  provide 
to  returning  and  recently  returned  vet- 
erans by  hiring  vets  in  public  service  jobs 
to  help  other  veterans  learn  about  and 
make  use  of  their  GI  bill  assistance  bene- 
fits and  to  help  direct  them  toward  pro- 
ductive job  opportunities  as  well. 

We  have  fought  the  battle  for  equity 
for  veterans  on  many  fronts — but  most 
appalling  is  the  Nixon  administration's 
refusal  all  along  to  much  more  than  talk 
about  the  problems  on  veterans  employ- 


ment. It  has  opposed  every  one  of  the 
initiatives  I  have  just  described. 

As  Senator  Nelsoit  said  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week: 

The  continued  high  uneix4>loyment  for 
young  Vtetiuun  war  veterans  Is  a  National 
■candal.  ^ 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  un- 
employment rate  for  20-  to  24-year-old 
Vietnam  veterans  wsis  at  9.4  percent — 
over  148,000  veterans  looking  for  full- 
time  work.  Nearly  23  percent  of  those 
men  have  been  looking  for  work  for  more 
than  15  weeks.  Another  31.9  percent  have 
been  trying  to  find  a  Job  for  from  1  to 
more  than  3  months.  In  June,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  aged  20  to  24  Vietnam 
veterans  stood  at  an  astoimdlng  10.5  per- 
cent— with  163,000  young  veterans  look- 
ing for  jobs.  Jobs,  Mr.  President,  which 
do  not  exist — unless  you  take  someone 
else's. 

The  national  overall  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment for  Vietnam  veterans  is  at  6  per- 
cent— some  260.000  veterans  of  the  war 
in  Indochina  to  whom  America  has 
said— thanks  fellows,  next  window  please, 
and  handed  a  subscription  to  "Jobs  for 
Veterans" — the  administration's  glossy 
PJl.  brochure  tnimpeting  the  success  of 
the  administration's  bankrupt  answers 
to  veterans'  unemployment  problems 
which  is  a  naticmal  shame. 

For  Vietnam  era  veterans,  6  percent 
imemployment  means  for  them  it  Is  still 
1971 — just  as  it  is  for  blacks,  chlcanos, 
Indians,  women  and  older  persons. 

CONCLUSION 

As  I  have  tried  to  illustrate.  8.  1560  is 
a  vital  meas\ire  for  many  reasons.  We 
must  act  on  It  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
floor  managers  of  the  bill — Senator  Nxl- 
SOK  and  Senator  JAvrrs — and  their  able 
staff  assistants  for  their  cooperation  in 
working  out  the  amendments  of  8.  1560 
which  I  offered  for  myself  and  Senator 
KiNNiDT  last  week.  These  amendments, 
as  I  explained  then,  were  generally  con- 
troversial and  were  developed  as  part  of 
8.  793  In  light  of  the  past  2  years  of 
experience  with  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  explanation  of  these  six 
amendments— one  of  which  Is  designed 
to  help  still  more  veterans — from  the 
Record  of  July  25.  pages  25937-25940  be 
set  forth  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge — ^I  Implore — ^the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  join  with  me 
In  voting  for  the  passage  of  8.  1560,  and 
In  securing  the  President's  signature  on 
this  measure— so  that  we  can  continue 
to  assist  the  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  already  been  aided  by  EEIA  pro- 
grams and  begin  to  help  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  imemployed  persons  we 
have  not  yet  helped,  and  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  move  forward — not  back- 
ward— In  our  struggle  to  provide  every 
American  who  can  and  wants  to  work 
with  a  decent  Job. 

That  should  be  our  goal.  It  is  my  goaL 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Emergency 
Employment  Amendments  of  1973  is  one 
very  Important  step  In  reaching  that 
goal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows : 

EZFLANATIOlr    OV    AXXNSIIXNTS 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  or  the  blU  under 
consideration  this  morning  (Mr.  Nelson)  for 
hla  belpfuhieas  In  working  out  the  six 
amendments  I  Intend  to  offer  en  bloc  to  8. 
1560,  the  Emergency  Elmployment  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  I  also  greatly  appreciate  the 
spirit  of  accommodation  and  compromlae  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  floor  manager  (Mr. 
Javits). 

Five  of  these  amendments  reflect  provisions 
contained  In  legislation  which  has  long  been 
under  consideration  In  the  Employment,  Pov- 
erty and  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee; 
namely,  8.  793,  the  "Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1073,"  which  I  Introduced  ear- 
lier this  year.  8.  793  la  identical  to  8.  3311 
In  the  9ad  Ck>ngre8s.  8.  793 — ^whlch  I  hope 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  subcommittee  after 
this  more  urgent  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  is  dealt  with — would  pro- 
vide for  a  permanent  program  of  public  serv- 
ice employment,  buUt  on  the  succeaaful 
Emergency  Employment  Act  experience. 
These  provisions  from  that  bill  are  generally 
noncontroverslal  and  have  been  developed  In 
light  of  the  past  2  years  of  experience  with 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  programs. 

I  would  now  like  to  explam  briefly  the  pur- 
poae  and  expected  impact  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  (Public  Law  93-64) ,  which  I  am  offering 
for  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnxdt). 

KAntTKNANCK  OT  IFFOaT 

My  first  amendment  adds  a  new  section  8 
to  the  bill  In  order  to  add  a  new  subpara- 
gn4>h  (9)  to  section  ia(a)  of  the  act,  to 
Insure  that  EEA  funds  are  not  used  to  hire 
any  person  to  flu  a  Job  opening  created  by 
the  action  of  an  EEA  employer  In  laying  oS 
or  dismissing  any  regular  employee — except 
for  cause  pvirsuant  to  applicable  peraoui*] 
policies  and  collective  bai^alnlng  agreements 
not  supported  with  EEA  funds. 

This  amendment  Is  needed  to  prevent  the 
situation  in  which  an  employer  lays  off  a  reg- 
ular local  government  employee,  only  to  re- 
hire that  same  person  or  someone  else  at  a 
later  date  \inder  an  EEA  grant  to  do  the 
same  work  he  or  she  was  doing.  Those  who 
are  Uld  off  by  a  city  with  financial  difficulties 
are  usually  those  with  the  least  seniority. 
They  are  frequently  from  a  disadvantaged 
background  or  are  recently  hired  veterans. 
They  an  the  very  pe<^le  from  the  very 
neighborhoods  and  groups  we  are  targeting 
this  legislation  to  help. 

There  are  plenty  of  jobs  that  need  doing 
In  almost  every  city  In  the  country.  Through 
the  EEA  we  can  supply  the  funding  to  asslat 
local  communities  In  providing  employment 
to  those  who  need  It  most. 

But  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  Is 
for  new  Jobs,  not  to  supplant  those  local 
government  workers  who  are  now  rendering 
needed  services  to  their  communities.  It  Is 
not  simply  a  "musical  chairs"  game  where 
the  city  abuses  its  employees'  Job  security  to 
bargain  for  some  new  Federal  funds. 

KMPLOTtaNT  PSOBLKMS  OF  WOKEN 

Mr.  President,  the  next  amendments  I  have 
offered  as  a  new  section  9  to  be  added  to 
8.  1660  would  amend  section  2  of  the  EEIA — 
the  statement  of  findings  and  purposes — to 
give  greater  vlslbUity  to  the  significant  em- 
ployment problems  of  women. 

The  first  amendment  In  this  set  changes 
the  statement  of  findings  and  purposes  of 
the  act  in  clause  (1)  to  ^>ecify  women  as 
a  gro\4>  which  has  been  "associated  with  sub- 
stantial unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment." 


The  second  amendment  In  this  set  Is  to 
clause  (2)  of  EEA  section  2  and  Is  similar 
in  purpose  to  my  amendment  to  clause  (1). 
Clause  (2)  of  section  2  discusses  the  failiire 
of  emplojrment  opportunities  to  keep  pace 
with  the  many  Individuals  entering  and  re- 
entering the  labor  force.  Clause  (2)  at  pres- 
ent specifically  cites  the  dlfflculUes  in  this 
respect  of  young  persons,  mdlvlduals  re- 
cently separated  from  the  military  and 
elderly  persons;  my  amendment  to  clause  (2) 
of  the  act  would  specifically  list  women  who 
are  entering  or  reentering  the  labor  force 
among  these  groups  listed  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  2. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ploynxent.  Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor  re- 
ceived extensive  testimony  dtiring  the  1972 
hearings  on  comprehensive  manpower  reform 
and  public  service  employment  legislation 
discussing  the  compelling  employment  prob- 
lems of  women  from  Ann  Scott,  then  legisla- 
tive vice  president,  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Women  (NOW).  In  addition  to  dif- 
flciUty  In  getting  Jobs,  those  women  who  are 
employed,  as  manifested  most  recently  Va  a 
study  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  receive 
significantly  less  compensation  for  their 
work. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  is  at  6  percent.  The  unemployment  rate 
for  women  In  the  labor  force  Is  6.9  ptercent. 
That  is  clearly  unacceptable.  I  believe  these 
amendments  to  section  2  wUl  help  in  provid- 
ing visibility  to  the  serious  employment  prob- 
lems with  Which  women  in  this  coimtry  an 
faced. 

BILINOUAL     XNFOBkCAITON     aXCAaOINC     EKA     JOBS 

Mr.  President,  my  third  amendment  ts 
designed  to  Insure  that  individuals  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  are  provided  with 
access  to  Information  by  each  EEIA  sponsor — 
in  their  primary  language — which  wlU  Inform 
them  of  employment  opportunities  in  public 
service  Jobs. 

The  amendment  would  change  section  7  of 
EEA — which  is  the  provision  setting  forth  th» 
required  assurances  In  order  to  obtain  assist- 
ance under  the  act — to  include  luider  sec- 
tion 7(c)  in  subparagraph  (7)  a  require- 
ment that  a  description  of  the  special 
methods  to  be  used  to  acquaint  persona  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  with  the 
availability  of  public  service  Jobs  funded 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  b« 
included  in  any  application  for  assistance 
vinder  the  act. 

Among  Spanlsh-sumamed  people  alone 
the  imemployment  rate  Is  8.2  percent.  It 
would  seem  a  minimal  yet  highly  desirable 
addition  to  the  EEA  to  Insure  that  people  of 
limited  English-speaking  abUity  are  provided 
in  their  primary  laoiguage  sJl  necessary  In- 
formation about  EEA  jobs. 

ELXMOTATINO   ARTITICIAL   BAUtlEXS  TO   PUBLIC 
KICPLOTMXNT 

I^.  President,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  has  now  been  In  operation  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1971.  In  section  7,  subparagraph  (IS) 
of  the  act,  assurances  were  required  from 
public  agencies  and  institutions  to  whom 
financial  assistance  was  made  avaUable  un- 
der the  act  that  they  would  begin  analyses 
of  Job  descriptions  and  leevaluatlons  of  Job 
requirements  at  aU  levels  of  employment — 
Including  Civil  Service  requirements,  and 
that  these  analyses  would  be  provided  to  the 
Secretary. 

Subparagraph  (7)  was  intended  to  be  Im- 
plemented in  conjunction  with  the  existing 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (18)  of  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  act.  Subparagraph  (18)  re- 
quires assurances  from  program  agents  that 
pubUo  service  employment  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  act  wlU  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  occupational  advancement,  includ- 
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Ing  civil  service  requlrementa,  which  restxlct 
eii4>loyizient  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
persons. 

Hoiwever,  In  drafting  Its  regxilatlons  to 
carry  out  these  two  subparagraphs  the  ad- 
ministration sharply  limited  the  amount  of 
funds  that  could  be  spent  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
Partly,  as  a  result  of  this  restriction,  and 
also  because  of  the  urgent  need  to  Imple- 
ment the  E:EA  as  quickly  as  possible  In  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1971,  many  Jurisdictions 
failed,  or  were  unable,  to  comply  fully  with 
the  legislative  requirements  with  regard  to 
the  analysis  of  job,  descriptions,  evaluations 
of  Job  requirements,  and  reviews  of  Civil 
Service  procedures. 

I  want  to  underline  how  Inxportant  it  Is 
that  progress  be  made  In  this  Important 
area.  By  this  amendment,  I  hope  to  provide 
not  only  a  legislative  requirement  for  prog- 
ress m  this  area  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  1071  act,  but  also  a  direction  to  the 
Secretary  In  my  amendment  to  section  11 
of  the  act  to  set  aside  funds  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  program  agents  in  thU 
area. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  over  a 
period  of  a  year,  in  Ita  "pacemaker"  prograzn 
demonstrated  that.  It  is  indeed  possible  to 
make  significant  progress  In  improving  the 
administration  of  civil  service  laws,  and  to 
effectively  open  up  civil  service  employment 
and  promotional  practices  and  opportunities 
so  that  they  can  operate  m  a  truly  equitable 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  (nrlglnal  draft  of  my 
amendment  to  subparagraph  (16)  would 
have  required  assurances  that  the  Informa- 
tion and  analyses  required  under  the  provi- 
sion of  the  1971  act  had  been  provided  by 
programs  agents  before  any  additional  asslst- 
•noe  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary.  It  was 
my  strong  feeling  that  the  2  years  the 
Smergency  Employment  Act  has  been  In  ex- 
istence provided  sxifflcient  time  to  fulfill  the 
mandates  of  the  law.  and  that  the  foot-drag- 
ging which  has  occurred  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 7(c)  (16)  and  (18)  of  the  act  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  However,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  floor 
managers  of  the  bill  (Senators  Nxlson  and 
Javrb),  and  In  light  of  the  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  the  BEA,  I  have  modified  this 
amendment  to  require  either  that  such  pro- 
grams be  in  place  or  that  first  assurances 
he  provided  that  such  actions  will  be  tmder- 
*«ken  by  the  program  agents.  My  strong  In- 
tention Is  for  the  Secretary  to  require  in  most 
•very  case  that  the  analyses  have  been  made 
and  that  positive  efforts  toward  revision  of 
practices,  policies,  and  regulations  have  been 
taken  before  going  forward  with  refunding. 
Only  In  cases  where  ample  Justification  exist 
ahoxild  the  Secretary  accept  more  empty 
premises  of  progress,  but  should  require  some 
tangible  evidence  of  Intention  and  action 
toward  achievement  of  the  needed  reforms. 

TSCHinCAI.    ASBISTAirCC     AlfD     XVALTTATIOIf     BET 
USXDt 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the  tech- 
nical assistance  which  my  section  11  amend- 
ment mandates  the  Secretary  to  provide 
would  bo  consistent  with  the  excellent  model 
provided  by  the  "pacemaker"  program.  That 
program  had  very  broad  support,  and  re- 
vealed, among  other  things,  that  reform  of 
existing  civil  Service  procedures  is  clearly  In 
the  self-interest  of  local  communities.  It 
revealed  at  the  same  time  that  those  com- 
munities need  outside  assistance  In  begin- 
ning such  reforms. 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  provision.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  make  avaUabto  to  program  agents 
And  ^xmsors  Information  on  the  e^erlences 
of  other  communities  In  this  regard,  so  that 
they  might  benefit  from  the  sueoeesful  ex- 
periences of  other  communities. 


Mr.  President,  this  same  provision  couples 
with  technical  assistance  as  a  secretarial 
responsibility  the  conduct  of  program  eval- 
uations. This  provision  is  modeled  on  section 
205(b)(3)  which  I  authored  In  8.  1369.  the 
Job  Training  and  Community  Services  Act 
of  1973,  adopted  88  to  6  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. To  date,  we  do  not  believe  the  Labor 
Department  has  carried  out  or  stimulated 
sufllcient  hard  evaluations  of  EEA  effective- 
ness, especially  In  terms  of  the  compliance 
of  grantees  with  program  assurances  provided 
In  their  applications — especially  the  removal 
of  artificial  employment  barriers  which  was 
the  subject  of  my  discussion  of  the  preceding 
amendment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  Secretary  set  aside 
sufficient  funds,  though  not  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
act,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  duties  under 
this  provision.  Moreover,  the  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  notify  the  Congress 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  funds  which  he  has 
earmarked  for  use  In  Implementing  this  pro- 
vision in  order  that  the  Congress — which  has 
had  a  long  standing  Interest  in  this  Issue, 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Poverty,  and  Ml- 
gmtory  Labor — may  be  Informed  of  the  Sec- 
retary's plans  and  progress  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure  Is  Identical 
to  one  Included  In  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  in  subconunittee  to  section  409  of  8. 
1569,  and  which  the  Senate  passed  yesterday 
by  such  an  overwhelming  margin,  with  re- 
gard to  labor  market  Information. 

WnjPASE  BECIFBNTS 

My  next  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
Insert  a  new  subparagraph  (19)  In  section 
7(c)  of  the  act  requiring  that  due  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  employment  of  welfare 
recipients  who  want  and  are  available  to 
work.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is.  I 
think,  self-evident.  The  amendment  also 
adds  a  new  requirement  that  program  agents 
maintain  linkages  between  welfare  agencies 
and  other  social  services  programs  designed 
to  help  Individuals  get  off  welfare  and  be- 
come self -sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  seemed  absurd 
to  me  to  train  pee^le  for  Jobs  that  do  not 
exist.  To  require  welfare  recipients  to  register 
for  and  accept  work  if  they  are  able  to  work, 
can  be  productive.  But,  when — as  all  studies 
of  the  WIN  program  show  there  has  never 
been  enough  work  for  all  thoee  who  signed 
up  for  Jobs — there  is  not  nearly  enough  woik 
to  be  had,  it  Is  a  counterproductive  proposi- 
tion. I^at  has  been  the  failure  Inherent  in 
the  WIN — work  Incentive — program.  Por  ex- 
ample. In  my  home  State  of  California  there 
are  some  421,CK)0  men  and  wcHnen  looking  for 
Jobs.  Nearly  a  half  million  unemployed.  But 
these  are  only  the  official  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  unemployment  tabulations.  Wel- 
fare recipients  for  the  most  part  are  not 
counted  in  these  figures. 

In  his  recent  book,  "Do  the  Poor  Want  TO 
WOTk?  A  Soclal-Psychologlcal  Study  of  Work 
Orientations,"  Leonard  Ooodwln,  a  member 
of  the  BrocAlngs  Institution  governmental 
studies  staff,  states  that  the  WIN  program 
has  failed,  because  In  the  final  analysis  most 
of  the  participants  end  up  without  Jobs. 
Ooodwln  pomts  out  that  a  work  requirement 
for  welfare  mothers  could  meem  pushing 
more  of  them  through  WIN — even  though  80 
percent  of  them  would  not  obtain  jobs  In  the 
open  market,  or  It  could  mean  forcing  them 
to  fill  the  lowest  paid  Jobs  in  American  so- 
ciety. Either  course,  states  Ooodwln,  would 
increase  their  psychological  dependence  on 
welfare  and  discourage  further  work  effort. 
Public  service  employment  would  provide  a 
program  to  rectify  that  situation  by  provid- 
ing decent  and  meanmgful  employment  tn 
Jobs  that  are  real  Jobs.  Individuals  will  be 
paid  by  the  employers  and  not  at  the  welfare 


office— the  latter  lacking  both  dignity  and 
pride — two  essential  parts  of  any  wage. 

VKTKBANS   ODTSSACB    PaOOKAMS 

Mr.  President,  another  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  alter  section  14  of  the  EEA — 
the  definitions  section  of  the  act — to  Include 
in  the  definition  of  "public  service"  Jobs 
work  m  veterans  outreach  programs  and  a 
subsequent  definition  of  "veterans  out- 
reach." This  definition  would  mclude  the 
veterans  outreach  services  program  carried 
out  under  the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and 
provides  for  the  "full  utUication"  in  these 
VA  outreach  programs  of  veterans  receiving 
OI  bill  assistance  or  partlc^Mtlng  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  under  title  38. 

Veterans,  Mr.  President,  are  the  particular 
emphasis  of  S.  1660,  and  in  my  last  amend- 
ment I  seek  to  Insure  that  existing  veterans 
assistance  programs  are  fully  coordmated 
with  Job  opportunities  made  available 
through  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  author  of  the  vet- 
erans ouUeach  services  program  established 
In  the  provisions  of  section  340  and  section 
241  in  subchapter  IV  of  title  88  of  the  United 
States  Code,  I  seek  through  this  amendment 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  relevance 
Of  the  outreach  services  which  can  be  pro- 
vided through  the  EEA— especially  the  "split 
Jobs'"  concept  I  will  discuss  next.  Under  this 
title  38  program,  outreach  services  are  pro- 
vided designed  to  assure  that  all  veterans 
are  aware  of,  and,  hopefuUy.  take  advantage 
of  the  readjustment  and  other  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Section  340  directs  the  VA  actively  to  seek 
out  eligible  veterans  and  their  dependents — 
and  personally  contact  those  veterans  who 
are  disadvantaged — to  Insure  that  they  have 
this  information  and  to  counsel  them  as  to 
their  various  eligibilities. 

The  specified  outreach  services  Include  a 
letter  to  each  veteran  at  the  time  of  bis 
discharge  or  release  from  the  military  in- 
forming him  of  all  programs  and  benefits  for 
which  the  veteran  or  his  dependents  may 
be  eligible;  contact  in  person  or  by  telephone 
of  all  veterans  who  do  not  have  a  high  school 
education  or  equivalent  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge:  distribution  of  Information  on  a 
general  basis  describing  all  veterans  pro- 
grams and  services;  and  assistance  In  prep- 
aration and  presentation  of  all  claims  which 
might  be  made  pursuant  to  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  the  absolutely  outrageovu 
unemployment  rates  for  vet«rans  are  totally 
unacceptable.  In  May  of  this  year  the  tin- 
employment  rate  for  veterans  aged  20  to  34 
was  at  8.7  percent.  We  must — indeed  it  Is 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  do  so — do  all  we  can  to  see  to  It  that 
these  disgraceful  unemployment  rates  among 
young  veterans  are  radically  reduced.  And 
these  rates  do  not  take  account  of  OI  bill 
trainees  striiggllng  to  make  ends  meet  and 
frozen  out  of  the  part-time  Job  market. 

Utilization  of  the  proven  split-Jobs  concept 
in  veterans  outreach  programs  through  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  Is  one  step  we 
can  take  to  provide  a  fair  chance  to  these 
men  and  women— especially  OI  bill  trainees 
needing  part-time  Jobs  to  meet  their  ex- 
penses in  our  overlnflated  economy — to  be- 
come employed  in  productive  public  service 
work  and  not  have  to  wage  the  misdirected 
war  on  inflation  at  home  after  the  sacrifices 
we  have  already  called  upon  them  to  make  in 
Indochina. 

Under  this  amendment.  Mr.  President,  we 
double  the  help  the  EEA  can  provide  to 
returning  and  recently  returned  veterans  by 
hiring  veU  in  public  service  Jobs  to  help 
other  veterans  learn  about  and  make  use  of 
their  OI  bUl  assistance  beneflU  and  to  help 
direct  them  toward  productive  Job  oppor- 
tunities as  well. 


The  1971  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee report  on  8.  81,  the  Senate  EEA  bill 
(Senate  report  No.  93-48),  includes  language 
I  propoeed  then  discussing  the  concept  of 
"spllt-Jobe"  under  the  Eimergency  Employ- 
ment Act  for  veterans.  The  report  states: 

".  .  .  (T)be  Conmiittee  believes  that  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  under  this  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  to  assist  education- 
ally and  economically  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  college  under  the  OI  bill 
and  who  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 
Many  more  of  these  men,  who  often  are  high 
school  dropouts,  could  pursue  college  or  Jun- 
ior college  traming  if  they  had  part-time  Jobs 
to  supplement  their  OI  bill  educational  as- 
sistance allowances. 

"The  Committee  is  h(q>eful  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  great  potential  of  such  an  allo- 
cation of  public  service  jobs.  Along  the  same 
lines  the  Committee  feels  that,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  he  should  also  give  special  pref- 
erences to  veterans  disabled  with  service- 
connected  conditions  who  are  nevertheless 
employable." 

The  Secretary  subsequently  did  Issue  reg- 
ulations providing  for  and  encouraging  the 
use  of  such  "split"  Emergency  En^loyment 
Act  Jobs,  and  my  amendment  Is  intended,  in 
part,  basically  to  codify  thoee  existing  Labor 
Department  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  literally  thousands  of  re- 
cent veterans  have  been  helped  to  gain  ad- 
ditional education  and  training  while  em- 
ployed through  the  use  of  the  spUt  Jobs 
concept.  Highly  successful  "split  Jobs"  EEA 
programs  have  been  directed  by  Oovernors 
in   Illinois,    South    Carolina,    Pennsylvania, 


Arizona,  and  Washington,  as  well  as  by  nu- 
merous mayors  and  county  administrators — 
Including  a  highly  successful  program  oper- 
ated by  the  city  of  San  Pranclsco,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  San  ntincisco  Community 
College,  which  has  provided  split  Jobs  for 
over  250  OI  bin  trainees  under  the  EEA. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  The  amendment  which  relates 
to  the  veterans  outreach— as  we  understand 
that  amendment,  as  explained  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  myself — would  simply 
qualify  another  type  of  public  service  em- 
ployment— to  wit,  the  employment  of  veter- 
ans who  would  be  engaged  in  finding  other 
veterans  to  whom  the  program  is  necessary. 
What  we  want  to  be  sure  alxiut  In  that 
regard  is  that  the  work  which  Is  authorized 
for  veterans  outreach  includes  not  only  find- 
ing a  veteran  who  wUl  get  public  service  em- 
ployment but  also  seeing  that  veteran  Is 
brought  the  aspects  of  the  bill  which  we  con- 
sider important — to  wit  its  transitional  na- 
ture. So  we  would  expect  the  veteran  au- 
thorized to  be  employed  for  veterans'  out- 
reach wUl  not  only  get  the  veteran  what  is 
called  a  Pep  Job  but  wUl  also  to  see  that 
veterans  out  of  that  Job,  if  that  Is  possible, 
and  Into  regular  employment  or  manpower 
trainmg  or  whatever  would  be  the  transition 
which  he  should  make  logically  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ckanbton.  That  was  certainly  Included 
in  the  p\irpose  of  this  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  that  in  the  1971 
Committee  on  the  EEA  report  Is  a  proposal 
for  providing  for  "split  Jobs",  for  two  or  more 
veterans  working  half  time,  for  example,  to 
fill  one  EEA  Job  slot. 


Mr.  JAvrrs.  The  other  question  relates  to 
the  welfare  amendment.  We  asked  the  Sena- 
tor to  change  a  word  there  to  make  it  "due 
consideration,"  simply  because  we  wanted  to 
be  sure  to  rebut  any  idea  that  we  were  creat- 
ing another  preferential  class.  We  have  a 
preferential  class  for  veterans.  We  do  not 
wish  to  create  a  preferential  class  for  those 
on  welfare  as  such,  although  many  may  fall 
Into  the  category  of  "economically  disad- 
vantaged" which  is  ti  focus  of  our  bill. 

Mr.  Cranston.  We  have  already  made  that 
change  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Javits.  Am  I  correct  also  that  amend- 
ment which  says  you  should  not  fire  some-  , 
body  in  order  to  hire  somelxxly  else  under 
the  PEP  program — really  has  no  substantive 
purpose  other  than  to  prevent  cheating  on 
that  program.  This  would  be  Improper  and 
Inunoral.  We  are  Just  locking  It  mto  the  act. 

Mr.  Cbanston.  The  Senator,  as  always,  un- 
derstands the  amendment  perfectly. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
on  this  Bide,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend. 
ment. 

Mr.  Cranston.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

I  also  thank  again  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  all  his  help  and  co- 
operation in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendments.  I  think  they  are 
useful  Improvements  m  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

The  PREsmmo  OmcEs.  The  question- Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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Maintenance  Supervisor .............III. 

Office  Machine  Repairman .. 

P»infer 

Painter  Foreman- 

Payroll  Clerk 

Personnel  Analyst ......  . 

Personnel  Assistant. . ..........  . 

Personnel  Clerk . . . 

Pest  Control  Operator.....................    , 

Photographer _ 

Play  Leader 

Proposal  Writer 

Research  Assistant .. 

Security  Communlcattons  Operator 

Senior  Auditor ..... 

Statistical  Clerk 

Student  Draftsman  (P/T) ...... I 

Supervising  Security  Agent 

Teacher  ((^ 

Teacher  Assistant 

Temporary  Consultant 

Youth  Service  Workers  (summer  only) 

Veteran's  Advisor 

Volunteer  Program  AMe 

Watchman : 


4 
18 

2 
24; 

2 

3 

7 

3-. 
12 

"i'. 

36 

1  . 

3. 


4 
22 


21 

11 

4 

1 

..... 

6 
3 

3 
3 
2 

3  , 
191 
123 
1  . 


42 


17 


M 
1 


206 
123 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
Qtiestion  is.  ShaU  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

•nie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 


non) and  the  Soiator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboukbzk)  Is 
absent  on  offlclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stikkis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


I  further  annoimce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Oravsl)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwatu) 
Is  absent  because  of  Illness  In  his  family. 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  75, 
nas^  21.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 76 

Aiken 

Orlffln 

Montoya 

B«ker 

Ourney 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Beall 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bcllmon 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey* 

Percy 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Pa. 

Church 

Long 

Spar  km  an 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McClellan 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Tunney 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Feng 

Metralf 

WUllams 

Ful  bright 

Mondale 
NAYS— 21 

Young 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Both 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Haxbe 

Brock 

Fannin 

Soott,  Va. 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Taft 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Curtis 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Abourezk 

Oravel 

Stennls 

Ooldwater 

So  the  bill  (S.  1560)  was  passed,  as  fol 

lows: 

8.  1660 

An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971,  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment for  disadvantaged  and  long-term 
unemployed  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Em- 
ployment Amendments  of  1973". 

AX7THOUZED  AFPSOPRIATION8 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $1,000,000,000"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000,000  each"  and 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1976". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  de- 
termination that  the  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  exceeded 
5  per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months, 
he  shall  within  ten  days  of  such  determina- 
tion, notify  the  Congress  and  shall  publish 
'  such  determmation  In  the  Federal  Register. 
At  such  time  the  Secretary  shall  recommend 

fto  the  Congress  any  further  steps  including 
recommendations  for  legislation,  If  any,  be 
deems  appropriate." 

(c)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof  by  striking 
out  "for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976". 

EMPLOTMKKT     OF     TKK     ECONOMICAIXT     DISaD- 
VANTACEO    LONG-TEBM    UNEICPLOTED 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Subparagraph  (17)  of  section 
7(c)  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
,   1971  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(17)  assurances  that  all  persons  employed 
luxder  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 


tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  and  underemployed  ptersons  who 
are  from  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds or  have  been  unemployed  for  not  less 
than  fifteen  weeks  inunedlately  prior  to  em- 
ployment under  such  program;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons to  be  newly  hired  in  public  service  jobs 
from  funds  made  available  frona  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1973,  except  that  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
are  authorized  to  be  modified  (in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  to  the  extent  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide public  service  Jobs  for  persons  unem- 
ployed as  the  resiilt  of  the  closing  of  a  De- 
fense DepwLTtment  facility  or  reduction  In 
activities  at  a  Defense  Department  facility 
sulOclent  to  cause  a  substantial  increase  m 
unemployment. 

AixocATioir  or  rxTNos 

Sbc.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "m  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
consideration  the"  each  place  it  appean  in 
subsections  (a  )and  (b)  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  same". 

FaioRrrT  for  vet^^ans 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  Subparagraph  (4)  of  section 
7(c)  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  plans  for  providing  public  service  Jobs 
supported  under  this  Act  to  disabled  veterans 
or  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  residing  in  the 
area  served,  including  (A)  the  commitment 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1974,  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
all  public  service  Jobs  supported  under  this 
Act  win  be  filled  by  such  veterans  and  the 
specific  steps  to  be  undertaken  during  such 
fiscal  year  for  progressing  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  conunltment,  and  the  com- 
mitment to  maintain  not  less  than  such  per 
cent\un  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
except  that  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
this  clause  may  be  modified  (In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  to  the  extent  appropriate  where 
there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  Job 
openings  in  the  program  or  the  population 
of  such  area  does  not  Include  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  veterans  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed,  (B)  descriptions 
of  the  types  of  Jobs  to  be  made  available  to 
such  veterans,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  Jobs  which  will  utilize,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  skills 
which  such  veterans  acquired  In  connection 
with  their  military  training  and  service,  (C) 
the  special  efforts  to  be  made  by  the  appli- 
cant to  acquaint  such  veterans  with  the  pro- 
gram and  the  public  service  Jobs  available 
to  veterans  under  this  Act.  and  (D)  the 
method  the  applicant  proposes  to  utilize  to 
coordinate  efforts  In  behalf  of  such  veterans 
with  those  activities  authorized  by  chapter 
41  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  Job  Counseling  and  Employment  Services 
for  Veterans) ,  or  carried  out  by  other  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations  or  agencies;". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  at  the  end  of  clause  (B) 
of  subparagraph  (6)  by  strlltlng  out  the 
period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(6)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(7)  'disabled  veteran'  means  a  person 
defined  as  a  'disabled  vetsran'  in  section  2011 
(1)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code:  and  'vet- 
eran of  the  Vietnam  era'  means  a  person  de- 
fined as  a  'veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era'  In 
section  2011(2)  (A)  of  such  title;". 

CLAXtFTTNO   AMXNDMKKT 

Sec.  8.  Subparagraph  (3)  of  section  4  of 
the  Emergency  Etaiployment  Act  of  1971  ts 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Indian  tribal  organizations." 


COMKZMTS  ON   AFPUCATIONS 


Sbc.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (3).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph 
(4)   the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(6)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
labor  organizations  representing  employees 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  in  the  same 
area  to  that  proposed  to  be  performed  under 
the  ^plication  to  submit  comments  with 
req>ect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary." 

MAINTENANCE   OF   ETTOET 

Sec.  8.  Section  12  (a)  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (7). 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragn4>h  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and  ",  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (8)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(9)  no  funds  under  this  Act  will  be  used 
to  hire  any  person  to  fill  a  job  opening 
created  by  the  action  of  an  employer  In  lay- 
ing off  or  terminating  the  employment  (ex- 
cept for  cause  pursuant  to  ai^llcable  per- 
sonnel procedures)  of  any  regular  employee 
not  supported  under  this  Act." 

SPECXAI.     PROVISIONS 

Skc.  9.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "both 
men  and  women  m"  after  "to";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (2)  by  Inserting  "the 
many  women  who  are  entering  or  reentering 
the  labor  force,"  after  "mcludlng". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (7)  of  section  7(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  "Including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  special  methods  to  be  used  to 
acqtiaint  persons  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  with  the  avallabUlty  of  public 
service  Jobs  fimded  under  this  Act". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (16)  of  section  7(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(16)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions to  whom  financial  assistance  Is  made 
available  under  this  Act  have  undertaken,  or 
will  undertake,  analyses  of  Job  descriptions 
and  reevaluatlons  and,  where  shown  neces- 
sary, revisions  of  qualification  requirements 
at  all  levels  of  employment,  includmg  civil 
service  requirements  and  practices  relating 
thereto.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  with  a  view  toward 
removing  artificial  barriers  to  public  employ- 
ment of  those  whom  It  is  the  purpose  of  thU 
Act  to  assist;". 

(d)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subparagraph  (18)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  and  renumbering 
the  succeeding  subparagraphs  as  appropri- 
ate: 

"(19)  assiuances  that  due  consideration 
will  be  given  to  employing  welfare  reclplenU 
who  want  and  are  available  for  work  and  that 
i4>proprlate  linkages  will  be  established  and 
maintained  with  welfare  agencies  and  with 
other  programs  makmg  special  efforts  to  as- 
sist welfare  recipients  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient;" 

(e)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  for  each 
fiscal  year,  out  of  sums  available  under  sec- 
tion 9(a)  (2)  of  this  Act,  an  amount,  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum,  which  be  determines  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  enable  him  to 
provide  for  technical  assistance  to  eligible 
applicants  seekmg  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  (including  such  as- 
sistance as  is  necessary  to  assist  such  ap* 
pllcants  to  comply  with  assurances  made  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (16)  of  secUon  7(c) 
of  this  Act)  and  a  oontmvilng  evaluation  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  and  their 
Impact  on  related  programs;  and  shall  no 
later  than  thirty  days  after  such  sums  are 


i- 


made  available  notify  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  of  the  amount  so  set 
sslde  and  the  basis  for  his  determination  of 
need  and  appropriateness." 

VETERANS    OUTREACH 

8sc.  10.  Section  14(a)  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (3)  by  Inserting  "vet- 
erans outreach,"  after  "beautlflcatlon,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(7)  (as  Inserted  by  section  6(b)  of  this  Act) 
tbe  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(8)  'veterans  outreach'  means  the  vet- 
erans outreach  services  program  carried  out 
under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  with  full  utilization  of 
veterans  receiving  educational  assistance  or 
vocational  rehabilitation  under  chapter  31  or 
S4  of  such  title  38." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  malce  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  S.  1560  which 
was  passed  earlier  today  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DlBABnJTY    PAY    TO    RETIRINO 
GENERAUS  AND  AOMIRAI£l 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  ISi.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter dated  July  24,  1973,  showing  a  sharp 
drop  in  awards  of  disability  pay  to  retir- 
ing generals  and  admirals  from  1972  to 
1973. 

During  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearings,  and  as  a  result  of  those 
hearings.  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  results  of  that 
inquiry  show  that  a  high  percentage  of 
top  ranking  officers  were  drawing  tax- 
free  disability  pay,  on  retirement. 

For  example,  in  the  Air  Force,  more 
than  half  the  retiring  generals  were  given 
disability,  even  though  77  percent  of 
them  had  passed  flight  pay  physicals 
Within  6  months  of  retirement. 

When  the  figures  showing  such  a  high 
X>ercentage  of  disability  awards  to  re- 
tiring generals  and  admirals  were  di- 
vulged, I  held  a  special  meeting  of  the 
General  Legislation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  as  a 
result  of  that,  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  today  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  change  in  Department 
policy. 

The  figures  I  have  Just  received  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  show  that 
for  the  period  from  March  1  to  May  31 
of  this  year,  only  12.1  percent  of  retir- 
ing generals  and  admirals  received  dis- 
ability pay,  compared  to  52.3  percent  for 
the  same  months  In  1972. 

For  Army  and  Air  Force  colonels  and 
Navy  captains,  there  was  a  drop  from 
22.4  percent  In  1972  to  11.7  percent  this 
year. 

lUr.  President.  I  wish  to  stress  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  deny  disability  pay  to 


service  personnel  of  any  rank  who  are 
legitimately  entitled  to  it.  My  only  pur- 
pose is  to  eliminate  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  am  pleased  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  acted  to  prevent  the  awsird 
of  unjustified  disability  pay,  and  I  com- 
mend Dr.  Wilbur,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  under  the  new  Pen- 
tagon guidelines,  that  the  percentage  of 
disability  awards  to  retiring  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  lower-ranldng  officers  has 
declined  less  drastically  than  the  per- 
centage for  generals  and  admirals. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  sys- 
tem is  being  applied  fairly,  and  that 
those  actually  entitled  to  disability  are 
receiving  it. 

That  is  all  that  I  seek,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  signed  by  Richard 
S.  Wilbur,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  and  Ehvironment.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ord*ed  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretabt  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  24, 1973. 
Senator  Haeet  F.  Btrd.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  General  Legis- 
lation,   Senate    Committee    on    Armed 
Services,  VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Chapman:  In  late  1972,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  recognized  that  there  were 
variances  In  treatment  of  members  under 
the  physical  disability  retirement  laws.  Ac- 
cordingly, additional  guidelines  (see  En- 
closure 1)  were  Issued  to  the  MUltary  De- 
partments on  January  29,  1973,  for  use  In 
making  determinations  of  unfltness.  The 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Environment)  was  directed  to 
closely  monitor  determinations  of  fitness  and 
review  directly  those  cases  that  would  re- 
sult In  disability  retirement  of  a  general/ 
flag-rank  officer  or  a  medical  corps  officer. 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  disability  re- 
tirement and  its  attendent  tax  relief  will 
not  be  conferred  \n  cases  where  a  aervloe- 
Incurred  condition  Is  not  disabling  for  the 
duties  of  the  member's  grade  or  office.  For 
the  first  time,  It  Is  recognized  that  deteriora- 
tion of  the  human  body  with  age — and 
within  boundaries — is  normal,  to  be  expect- 
ed, and  not  of  itself  unfitting. 

Iilteral  and  strict  interpretation  of  present 
policy  means  that  when  a  member  Is  fit  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  rank,  grade, 
or  rating,  he  may  not  be  separated  for  phy- 
sical dlaabUlty:  If  he  Is  unfit  to  perform 
such  duties,  be  may  not  be  retained  on  active 
duty — unless  he  Is  retained  as  an  exception 
to  policy  In  a  limited  assignment  status.  We 
believe  application  of  these  new  guidelines 
wUl  insure  closer  adherence  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  laws,  and  this  the  Intent  of 
Congreos. 

The  enclosed  tables  represent  the  first 
comparative  data  available  which  depicts  the 
Impact  generated  by  the  new  guidelines.  The 
data  are  generaUy  self-explanatory  and. 
whUe  some  of  the  numbers  are  small,  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  significant.  In  Enclosure  2, 
representing  retirements  In  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps,  the  percentage 
of  retiring  officers  retired  for  physical  dis- 
ability has  fallen  from  18.9%  to  10.6%  when 
comparing  the  first  three  months  under  the 
new  rules  with  the  same  three  months  last 
year.  Enlisted  men  for  the  same  period  have 
dropped  from  23.0%  to  12.7% 

The  decreases  for  higher  ranking  personnel. 
In  both  the  officer  and  enlisted  ranks,  are 


even  greater.  Disability  retirement  for  gen- 
eral/flag rank  officers  has  gone  from  62.3%^ 
to  12.1%  and  for  colonel /cap  tain — 22.4%  to 
11.7%.  The  rate  of  disability  retirements  for 
lower  ranking  personnel  has  remamed  about 
the  same — even  rising  In  tbe  case  of  El  to 
E3 — Indicating  that  proper  medical  evalua- 
tion is  not  being  denied  any  member  \n  the 
determination  of  fitness. 

Enclosure  3  represents  retirements  only  In 
tbe  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  since  the 
Marine  Corps  does  not  have  a  separate  medi- 
cal service.  While  disability  retirements  have 
faUen  off  more  than  60%  for  medical  service 
officers  as  It  has  for  all  other  officers.  It  can 
be  noted  that  the  relative  difference  between 
the  two  groups  has  remained  about  constant. 
This  statistic  will  be  monitored  closely  to 
determine  possible  causes.  Under  present 
guidelines,  tbe  differences  should  disappear. 
Medical  service  personnel  fiU  a  \inlque  nde 
in  the  mUltary,  I.e.,  one  that  is  non -combat- 
ive In  nature  requiring  less  stamina  and 
physical  acuity.  The  fact  that  they  may  be 
aUowed  to  enter  active  duty  without  meeting 
all  the  normal  standards  of  physical  fitness 
does  not  Justify  higher  rates  of  dlsabUlty, 
however,  because  evaluation  at  time  of  de- 
parture also  woiUd  be  In  conformance  with 
lesser  standards.  This  Is  because  all  mem- 
bers In  an  active  duty  status  will  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  duty  so  long  as  they  are  physi- 
cally able  to  perform  assigned  duties  to  a 
degree  that  wUl  satisfy  continued  employ- 
ment. 

Information  on  retiring  members  who  have 
drawn  hazardous-duty  pay  within  six  months 
of  retirement  is  also  being  gathered  but  is 
not  yet  complete.  When  a  member  is  being 
processed  for  separation  for  reasons'  other 
than  physical  disability,  his  continued  per- 
formance of  duty  until  he  Is  scheduled  for 
separation  for  other  purposes  creates  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  member  is  fit  for  duty. 
The  fuU  Impact  of  this  concept  should 
eliminate  physical  disability  retirement  for 
most  personnel  receiving  hazardous-duty 
pay. 

We  Intend  to  observe  doeely  the  present 
system  through  December  1979  to  determine 
whether  further  changes  are  indicated.  Whan 
m^TimiiTp  objectivity  and  uniformity  have 
been  achieved,  the  guidelines  will  be  pub- 
lished In  a  change  to  Department  at  Defense 
Directive  1332.18,  subject:  "Uniform  Inter- 
pretation of  Laws  Relating  to  Separation 
From  the  Military  Service  by  Reason  of  Phys- 
ical Disability."  Monltorshlp  will  be  con- 
tinued thereafter  In  the  Office  of  tbe  Ab- 
slstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Environment). 

HopefuUy  you  wm  find  the  enclosed  data 
informative  and  indicative  of  present  trends 
In  the  application  of  physical  disability  re- 
tirement within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

RICHARO  8.  WiLBum.  MJD. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  1672)  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Get- 
TYS.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mtichell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  J.  Williak 
Stanton,  Mr.  Williams.  Mrs.  Hscklir 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 
Mr.  BuRCENER  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  tbe 
conference. 

.  .] 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  542)  concerning  the  war  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  President;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  c«i  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Mah- 
LiARD,  Mr.  PiNDLEY,  Mr.  Broomtield,  and 
Mr.  PRELiNcmnrsEN  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

HJt.  3867.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  superylalon  over  the  Klamath 
Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for  Federal  acqui- 
sition of  that  part  of  the  tribal  lands  de- 
scribed herein,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  8947.  An  act  making  apprc^rlatlons 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
ClvU,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
vUle  Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
%  the  Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for  other  purposes. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON. 
KAKUEI  TANAKA,  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER OP  JAPAN,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
TINGUISHED VISITORS  FROM 
JAPAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  this  body  Is  in- 
deed fortunate  this  afternoon  to  have  as 
Its  guests  a  most  distinguished  states- 
man— a  leader  of  a  great  nation  of  the 
Pacmc,  His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Japan,  Mr.  Kakuel  Tanaka.  ac- 
companied by  His  Excellency  Mr.  Masay- 
oshi  Ohlra,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Takeshi  Tasiikawa, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  His 
ExceUency  Klyohlko  TSurumi,  Principal 
Adviser— Deputy  Vice  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs ;  Mr.  Yoshlo  Okawara,  Senior 
Adviser — Director  Genertd  of  the  Amer- 
ican Affairs  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Mr.  Akitane  Kiuchl.  private  sec- 
retary to  the  Prime  Minister;  Mr.  Hlro- 
akl  Pujll,  private  secretary  to  the  For- 
eign Minister;  Mr.  YuMo  Satoh.  First 
Secretary,  Embassy  of  Japan;  Mr.  Ma- 
suml  Muramatsu.  interpreter;  Mr.  Sa- 
daakl  Numata.  interpreter;  and  Mr. 
Konosuke  Ishil,  official  cameraman. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  for  the  Joint 
leadership  and  the  Members  of  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  participate 
In  this  welcome  to  these  representatives 
of  a  country  for  which  we  have  the  great 
affection,  highest  regard,  and  deepest  re- 
spect; a  country  toward  which  we  look 
forward  to  strengthening  our  mutual  In- 
terdependence based  upon  a  firm 
foundation  of  equality;  a  country  which 
has  contributed  much  to  peace  in  recent 
years  in  the  Pacific  and  can  contribute 
much  to  peace  In  that  part;  of  the  world 
In  the  years  and  in  the  decades  ahead. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Preg- 
ident.  I  Join  in  the  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  recognizing 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan.  Mr.  Kakuel  TsJuJca, 
together  with  Mr.  Masayoshl  Ohlra. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Mr.  Takeshi 
Yasukawa,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States;  Mr.  Klyohlko  Tsuruml.  Principal 
Adviser;  Mr.  Yoshlo  Okawara.  SenJor 
Adviser;  and  other  members  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  party. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  In  Japan  some  18  times,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  Join  in  this  recog- 
nition of  ^e  presence  of  these  distin- 
guished visitors  and  to  note  our  very 
great  pleasure  that  they  are  here,  and 
to  note  again  this  opportunity  for  re- 
newal of  our  warm  friendship  and  regard 
for  the  people  of  Japan,  for  their  peace- 
loving  disposition,  their  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  world  as  a  force  for  good, 
and  of  our  delighted  privilege  to  be  able 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  them  at  Uils  time. 

RECESS  StrBJECT  TO  THE  CALX  OV  THE  CHAIB 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  myself, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose 
of  pajrlng  our  respects  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  party. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  match  that  by  saying  I 
have  been  there  18  times,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Prime  Minister  will  imderstand  me  If 
I  say  I  am  proud  of  those  18  ju  hachl  kl 
visits. 

[Applause.  Senators  standing.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  3:33  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  at 
3:36  p.m.,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hxlhs). 


IMPOUNDMENT  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  8. 
373. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  373)  to  insure  the  sep- 
aration of  Federal  powers  and  to  protect 
the  legislative  function  by  requiring  the 
President  to  notify  the  Congress  when- 
ever he,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  impoimds,  orders  the  im- 
pounding, or  permits  the  impounding  of 
budget  authority,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  approve 
the  impoimding  action,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  or  require  the  President,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  tmd 
Budget,  the  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  to  cease  such  action, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  as  directed  by  Con- 
gress, and  to  establish  a  ceiling  on  fiscal 
year  1974  expenditures,  which  were  to 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

TTTLK    I — I£a>OTTia>lIKNT   CONTROL 

PROCEDURBB 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Whenever  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer 
or  en^>Ioyee  of  the  United  States,  at  any  tim^^ 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  before  July  1,  1974,  Impounds  any 
funds  authorized  or  made  avaUable  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  or  project,  or  orders,  permits, 
or  approves  the  Impoundmg  of  any  such 
funds  by  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  shall,  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  transmit  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  a  special 
message  specifying — 

(1 )  the  amount  of  the  funds  Impounded; 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  funds  were  or- 
dered to  be  impounded; 

(3)  the  date  the  funds  were  Impounded: 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  im- 
poimded  funds  would  have  been  avaUable  for 
obligation  except  for  such  Impoundment,  and 
the  specific  projects  or  governmental  func- 
tions Involved; 

(6)  the  period  of  time  durmg  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  impounded; 

(5)  the  reasons  for  the  Impoundment,  In- 
cludmg  any  legal  authority  Invoked  by  him 
to  justify  the  Impoundment;  and 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect  of  the  Impoundment. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  If 
the  House  is  not  In  session,  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not 
In  session.  Each  special  message  so  trans- 
mitted shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate;  and  each  such  message 
shall   be  printed  as  a  document  for  each 

HOUM. 

(o)  A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
mitted pursu&nt  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  day  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representative* 
and  the  Senate.  In  order  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  under 
sections  102  and  104.  the  ComptroUer  General 
shall  review  each  such  message  and  Inform 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
as  promptly  as  possible  with  reepect  to  (1) 
the  facts  surrounding  the  Impoundment  set 
forth  In  such  message  (Including  the  prob- 
able effects  thereof)  and  (2)  whether  or  not 
(or  to  what  extent).  In  Ills  Judgment,  such 
Impoundment  was  In  accordance  with  ex- 
isting statutory  authority. 

(d)  If  any  information  contained  In  a 
special  message  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  Is  subsequently  revised,  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  wlthta  ten  days  transmit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General  a 
supplementary  message  stating  and  explain- 
ing such  revision.  Any  such  supplementary 
message  shall  be  delivered,  referred,  and 
printed  as  provided  In  subsection  (b);  and 
the  Comotroller  General  shall  promptly 
notlfv  the  House  of  Reoresentatlves  and  the 
Senate  of  anv  changes  In  the  Information 
submitted  by  him  under  subsection  (c)  which 
may  be  necessitated  by  such  revision. 

(e)  Any  sneclal  or  sunolementary  message 
transRTltted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  in  the  first  Issue  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister published  after  such  transmittal. 

{f )  The  President  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reirlster.  In  each  month  which  begins  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  before  July  1.  1974.  a  list  of  any  funds 
Impounded  as  of  the  first  calendar  day  of 
that  month.  Each  such  Hat  shall  be  published 


no  later  th*n  the  tenth  calendar  day  of  the 
aaonth  and  ahaU  contain  the  information 
required  to  be  submitted  by  special  message 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

Sec.  102.  Any  impoundment  of  funds  set 
forth  in  a  special  message  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  section  101  shall  cease  If  within  sixty 
calender  days  of  oontlnuous  session  after  the 
date  on  whl6h  the  message  Is  received  by  the 
Congress  the  specific  impoundment  shall 
have  been  disapproved  by  either  House  of 
Congress  by  passage  of  a  resolution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  set  out  In  sec- 
tlon  104.  The  effect  of  such  disapproval  shall 
be  to  require  an  immediate  end  to  the 
Impoundment. 

Sec.  103.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Im- 
pounding of  fundfi  Includes — 

(1)  wlthholdmg  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablishing reeerves  or  otherwise)  appropri- 
ated for  projects  or  activities,  and  the  termi- 
nation at  authorized  projects  or  activities 
for  which  ^yprc^rlatlons  have  been  made, 
and 

(2)  any  other  type  of  executive  action  or 
Inaction  which  effectively  precludes  the  ob- 
ligation or  expenditure  of  available  funds 
or  the  creation  of  obligations  by  contract  In 
advance  of  apprt^rlatlons  as  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Sec.  km.  (a)  The  following  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Congreaa — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that 
House  m  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  this  section:  and  they  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purpoees  of  this  section  and 
nctlon  IDS  the  tenn  "reacdutlon"  means  only 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  whl(^  expresses  Its  disapproval 
of  an  Impoundment  of  funds  set  forth  In  a 
q>ecl&l  message  transmitted  by  the  President 
under  section  101,  and  which  Is  introduced 
and  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  (as  the  case  may  be)  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  cal- 
endar days  of  contmuous  session  of  the  Oon- 
greas  after  the  date  on  which  the  President's 
mssMge  Is  received  by  the  Congress. 

(2)  V^r  purpoMa  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 102,  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall  be 
considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  sme  die,  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  In  the 
computation  of  the  sixty-day  period  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (and 
In  section  102)  and  the  thirty-day  period  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (d)(1).  If  a  q>eclal 
message  la  transmitted  under  section  101 
during  any  Congress  and  the  last  session  of 
such  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  before  the 
expiration  of  sixty  calendar  day  at  continu- 
ous session  (or  a  special  message  Is  so  trans- 
mitted after  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
adjourns  sine  die),  the  message  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  retransmitted  on  the 
first  day  of  the  succeeding  (Congress  and  the 
sixty-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(I)  of  this  subsection  and  In  section  102 
(with  respect  to  such  message)  shall  com- 
mence on  such  first  day. 

(c)  Any  resolution  Introduced  with  respect 
to  a  special  message  shall  be  referred  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Represenutlves  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be. 


(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  special  message  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the  end 
of  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
after  its  introduction.  It  Is  In  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from  ftir- 
ther  consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  message  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee. 

(3)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
may  be  made  only  if  supported  by  one-fifth 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  involved  (a 
quorum  being  present),  and  Is  highly  privi- 
leged (except  that  It  may  not  be  made  after 
the  committee  has  reported  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  special  message);  and 
debate  thereon  shaU  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  reso- 
lution. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not 
in  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  la  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  spe- 
cial message. 

(e)  (1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message.  It  shaU  at  any  time  thereafter 
be  In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  shall  be  highly  privi- 
leged and  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  It 
be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resoluUon  shaU  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  two  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  de- 
batable. No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  in  oider, 
and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  special  message,  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shaU  be  decided  without  debate. 

(g)  AU  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  nUes 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  any  resolution  referred  to  in  this 
section  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Sec.  105.  If  the  President,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  impotmds 
any  funds  authorized  or  made  avaUable  for 
a  specific  purpose  or  project  or  c«-ders,  per- 
mits, or  approves  the  impounding  of  any 
such  funds  by  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  faUs 
to  transmit  a  special  message  with  respect 
to  such  Impoundment  as  required  by  this 
title,  the  ComptroUer  General  shall  rvpart 
such  Impoundment  and  any  avaUable  In- 
formation concerning  It  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress;  and  the  provisions  of  this  title  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  such  Impoundment  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  if  such  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
were  a  special  message  submitted  by  the 
President  under  section  101,  with  the  sixty- 
day  period  provided  In  section  102  being 
deemed  to  have  commenced  at  the  time  at 
which  the  ComptroUer  General  makes  the 
report.  As  used  In  section  104,  the  term 
"^Mclal  message"  Includes  a  report  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  under  this  section. 


8bc.  106.  The  Comptroller  General  is  here- 
by expressly  empowered  as  the  representative 
of  the  Congress  through  attorneys  of  his  own 
selection  to  sue  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  In 
a  clvU  action  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  such  court 
is  hereby  expressly  emptowered  to  enter  In 
such  ClvU  action  any  decree.  Judgment,  or 
order  which  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  by  such  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee.  Within  the  purview  of 
this  section,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  construed  to-be  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shaU  be  construed  to  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  107.  Section  203  of  the  Budget  and 
Accoimtlng  Procedures  Act  of  1960  ahaU  not 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  funds  im- 
pounded on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  before  July  1,  1974. 

Ssc.  108.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as — 

(1)  asserting  or  conceding  the  constitu- 
tional powers  or  llnU  tat  ions  of  either  the 
Congress  or  the  President; 

(2)  ratifying  any  Impoundment  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  executed  or  approved  by  the 
President  or  any  other  Federal  officer  or  em- 
ployee, except  Insofar  as  pursuant  to  statu- 
tory authorization  then  in  effect;  or 

(3)  affecting  In  any  way  the  claims  or  de- 
fenses of  any  party  to  litigation  concerning 
any  In^ioundment  ordered  or  executed  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— CEILING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  201.  Expenditures  and  net  lending  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June^O,  1974,  under 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  not  exceed  9267,100.000,000. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  President  shall. 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  reserve  from 
expenditures  and  net  lendmg.  from  ^pro- 
prlatlons  or  other  obllgatlonal  authority 
otherwise  made  avaUable,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and 
net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1974,  within  the  limitation  spedfled 
in  section  201. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  President  shaU  reserve 
amounts  proportionately  from  appropria- 
tions and  other  obllgatlonal  authority  avaU- 
able for  each  functional  category,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  subfunctional  category 
(as  set  out  in  the  United  States  Budget  In 
Brief) ,  except  that — 

(1)  no  reservations  shall  be  made  from 
amounts  available  for  Interest,  veterans' 
benefits  and  services,  payments  from  social 
Insurance  trust  funds,  public  assistance 
maintenance  grants  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps,  military 
retirement  pay,  medicaid,  and  judicial 
salaries;  and 

(2)  no  reservations  from  authority  avaU- 
able for  any  fxinctlonal  category  or  subfunc- 
tional category  shaU  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  total  amount  available  for  any 
specific  program  or  activity  (as  set  out  In  the 
budget  accounts  listing  In  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974,  pages  167-312)  within  that  particular 
category  by  a  percentage  which  Is  more  than 
10  percentage  points  higher  than  the  net 
percentage  of  the  overaU  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  resulting  from 
all  reservations  made  as  required  by  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  (1)  Reservations  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  unless 
made  In  accordance  with  the  proportional 
reservation  and  percentage,  requirements  of 
subsection  (b). 
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(2)  In  order  to  assist  the  Ck>ngre88  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  functions  under  this  title  and 
title  I  with  respect  to  reservations  made  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a), 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  review  each 
such  reservation  and  Inform  the  House  at 
Bepreeentatlves  and  the  Senate  as  promptly 
as  possible  whether  or  not,  In  his  Judgment, 
such  reservation  was  made  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  In  no  event  shall  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  be  used  to  lmpo\md 
funds,  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating a  program  the  creation  or  combina- 
tion of  which  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Sbc.  203.  In  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  re- 
cipients Is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  distribution, 

the  amo\int  available  for  expenditure  (after 
the  application  of  this  title)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  In  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  require  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congrees  whenever  he  impounds  funds 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974,  to  provide  a 
procedure  under  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  may  dis- 
approve the  President's  action  and  re- 
quire him  to  cease  such  impounding, 
and  to  establish  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
a  celling  on  total  Federal  expenditures." 

Mr.  ERVXN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
tbe  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
quest a  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed;  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  apix>lnted  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
MnsKiz,  Mr.  Ribicoft,  Mr.  Cbjlms,  Mr. 
PsscT,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Ournkt  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  HJl.  8917 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  bill  (HJl.  8917),  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  question  before  the  Soiate, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bdlx), 
with  one-half  hour  on  any  amendment, 
d^atable  motion,  or  api>eal,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  as 
to  the  division  and  control  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Which  one  is  this? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  the  one 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Ttiis  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmc)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stzvens)  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side  of  the  aisle. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFIUER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. ' 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
H.B.  8917,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  debate  on  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  shaU  be  limited 
to  ^  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  tbe  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  tbe  manager  of  tbe 
bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shaU 
be  controUed  by  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controUed,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblx)  :  Provided,  That  tbe 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bt::,  aUot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
CalendEU-  No.  338,  HJl.  5777.  which  is  a 
similar  bill  to  Calendar  No.  328.  S.  1880. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (HA.  6777),  to  require  that  repro- 
ductions and  imitations  of  coins  and  poUtical 
items  be  marked  as  cc^ies  or  with  date  of 
manufacture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^thout 
objection,  tbe  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
professional  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  KR.  5777, 
the  pending  measure:  William  Van  Ness. 
Jr.,  Grenville  Garside,  Jim  Barnes,  and 
Peter  Van  Oppen. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  5777  and  amendments 
thereto,  Mr.  Larry  Combest  of  my  staff 
be  permitted  to  be  present  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAC^KSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
1880  and  H.R.  5777,  the  House-passed 
version  of  this  bill,  would  require  the 
marking  of  imitation  numismatic  and 
political  items  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  sold  or  traded  as  originals. 


This  act  requires  that  any  imitation 
political  items  be  plainly  and  permanent- 
ly marked  with  the  calendar  year  of 
manufacture.  Additionally,  any  imita- 
tion numismatic  Item  would  be  perma- 
nently marked  "copy". 

There  are  many  collectors  of  these 
items  in  the  United  States  and  millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  these  items.  The  amateur  hob- 
byist Is  not  sufficiently  well  versed  to 
identify  the  counterfeit  items  and  the 
counterfeit  laws  do  not  cover  these  mat- 
ters. 

It  Is  necessary  and  immrtant  that  this 
legislation  be  passed  giving  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  authority  to  act  as 
well  as  providing  for  civil  suits  to  stop 
people  from  marketing  imitation  items 
which  are  not  marked  with  the  calendar 
year  of  manufacture  or  with  the  word 
"copy." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  objection  to  the  bill  by  the 
Senate. 

My  colleague  from  Washington  Intends 
to  add  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  It  is  an 
amendment  concerning  petroleum  eiUo- 
catlon  programs.  I  have  talked  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  interested, 
and  they  are  willing  that  we  should  ac- 
cept the  amendment  to  this  blU. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  we  are  in 
agreement  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  his  report  In  connection 
with  the  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  mandatory  fuel  allocations. 
The  amendment  Is  similar  to  S.  1570 
which  was  previously  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  will  offer  In  a  modified  form  which 
I  believe  will  be  acceptable  on  the  House 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  call  up  my 
amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HxTMPHRET)   be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

On  page  5,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  title: 

TITLE  n — KMEROENCT  PETROLEUM  AL- 
LOCATION ACT  OP  1973 

ITKOINOS    AND    PXnU>OeKB 

Swj.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines that  shortages  of  crude  oU  and  refined 
petroleum  products  caused  by  Inadequate 
domestic  production  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleiun  products,  environmental  con- 
straints, and  the  unavaUabUlty  of  imports 
sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  demand,  now 
exist  or  are  Imminent.  The  Congress  further 
determines  that  such  shortages  have  created 
or  wUl  create  severe  economic  dislocations 
and  hardships,  including  loss  of  Jobs,  clos- 
ing of  factories  and  buslnessses,  reduction  of 
crop  plantings  and  harvesting,  and  curtail- 
ment of  vital  public  services,  Includmg  the 
transportation  of  food  and  other  essential 
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goods.  The  Congress  fxirther  determines  that 
such  hardships  and  dislocations  jeopardlae 
the  normal  flow  of  commerce  and  con- 
stitute a  national  energy  crisis  wlilch  Is  a 
threat  to  the  pubUc  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare and  can  be  averted  or  minimized  most 
efficiently  and  effectively  through  prompt 
action  by  the  ezeoutlve  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  grant  to 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States  specific 
temporary  authority  to  deal  with  shortages 
of  crude  oU  and  refined  petroleum  products 
or  dislocations  In  their  national  distribution 
system.  The  authority  granted  \inder  this  Act 
■haU  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  mini- 
mizing the  adverse  impacts  of  such  shortages 
or  dislocations  on  tbe  American  people  and 
the  domestic  economy. 

DCrlWlTlOKS 

Sec.  102.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(3)  The  term  "Independent  marketer  or 
distributor"  means  a  person  who  is  engaged 
In  tbe  marketing  or  distributing  of  refined 
petroleum  products,  other  than  a  person  who 
Is  engaged  in  the  marketing  or  distribution  of 
a  refined  petroleum  product  pursuant  to— 

(A)  an  agreement  or  contract  with  a  re- 
finer to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service 
mark,  or  other  Identifying  symbol  or  name 
owned  by  such  refiner  (or  by  a  person  who 
controls.  Is  controUed  by,  or  Is  under  com- 
mon control  with  such  refiner),  or 

(B)  an  agreement  or  contract  under  which 
any  such  person  engaged  In  the  marketing 
or  distribution  of  a  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct is  granted  authorl^  to  occupy  premises 
owned,  leased,  or  m  any  way  controUed  by  a 
refiner  (or  person  who  controls.  Is  controlled 
by,  or  la  under  common  control  with,  such 
refiner). 

(2)  The  term  "refined  petroleum  product" 
means  gasoline,  keroeene,  dlstmatee  (includ- 
ing number  3  fuel  oU),  or  dlesel  fuel. 

MAMDATOST  ALLOCATION 

Szc.  103.  (a)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promxilgate  a  regulation  provid- 
ing for  the  mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oU 
and  refined  petroleum  products  In  amounts 
based  upon  historic  supply  relationships  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  equitable  and  at 
prices  determined  luuler  such  order.  Such 
regulation  shall  take  effect  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  Its  promulgation.  Such 
regiilatlon  shall  to  tbe  maximum  extent 
practicable  provide  for — 

(1)  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare,  and  the  national  defense; 

(3)  maintenance  of  all  public  services 
(Including  facilities  and  services  provided 
by  any  State  or  local  government  or  au- 
thority) ; 

(3)  maintenance  of  aU  essential  agricul- 
tural operations.  Including  farming,  ranch- 
ing, dairy  and  fishing  activities  and  services 
directly  related  to  the  cultivation,  production 
and  preservation  of  food; 

(4)  preservation  of  an  economlcaUy  sound 
and  comp>etltlve  petroleum  Industry,  Includ- 
ing the  priority  need  to  restore  and  foster 
competition  In  the  producing,  refining,  dis- 
tribution, and  marketing  sectors  of  such  In- 
dustry, and  to  preserve  the  competitive 
vlabUlty  of  independent  refiners,  marketers 
and  dUtrlbutors; 

(6)  equitable  distribution  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petroleiun 
Industry  including  the  petrochemical  In- 
dustry, Independent  marketers,  refiners  and 
distributors  and  among  all  classes  of'con- 
■umers; 

(6)  economic  efficiency;  and 

(7)  minimisation  of  economic  distortion, 
laflexlbuity,  and  unnecessary  interference 
with  market  mechanisms. 

(b)  The  order  promulgated  and  made  ef- 


fective \mder  subsection  (a)  shaU  remain  In 
effect  until  March  1,  1976,  except  that  the 
President  or  his  delegee  may  amend  the  reg- 
ulation Issued  under  subsection  (a)  so  long 
as  tbe  regulation,  as  amended,  meets  the 
requirements  of  that  subsection. 

ADunnsTaATioM  AND  DrroKcncxirr 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  Sections  306  through  313  of 
the  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act  of  1970  (as 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  ShaU  apply  to  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  103  and  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  President  (or  his  delegate)  under 
this  Act  as  If  such  regulation  had  been  pre- 
scribed and  such  action  taken  under  the  Eco- 
nomic StabUizatlon  Act  of  1B70;  except  that 
the  expiration  of  authority  to  issue  and  en- 
fprce  reg:ulatlonB  and  orders  iinder  section 
318  of  such  Act  ShaU  not  aSect  any  authority 
to  issue  and  enforce  regulations  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  delegate  aU  or  any 
portion  of  the  authority  granted  to  him 
under  this  Act  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  government  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

EXPOUTION 

Sic.  106.  The  authority  to  Issue,  amend, 
and  enforce  regulations  under  sections  103 
and  104  expires  at  midnight  February  38, 
1976,  but  such  expiration  sbaU  not  affect  any 
action  or  pending  prroceedings,  clvU  or  crimi- 
nal, not  finally  determined  on  such  date, 
new  any  action  or  proceeding  based  upon  any 
act  committed  prior  to  March  1, 1976. 

C3TKCT     ON     OTHSB     LAW     AND     ACTIONS     TAKXN 
THKXKTTNDKa 

BBC.  106.  (a)  AU  actions  duly  taken  pur- 
suant to  Clause  (8)  of  tbe  first  sentence  of 
section  303 (a)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  In  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  modified  or  rescinded  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  au- 
thority granted  therein,  shaU  take  prece- 
dence over  any  program  for  the  emergency 
allocation  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  products 
established  by  any  State  or  local  government, 
and  any  conflict  between  such  a  program 
and  any  program,  plan,  regulation,  or  order 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  latter. 

ICONITOaiNa     BT     FEDKHAL     'TtLKD*     COMIdSSXON 

Sbc.  107  (a)  During  the  forty-five-day 
period  beglni^ng  pn  tbe  effective  date  of  the 
regulation  flrst-tisued  under  section  103  — , 
tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  "(Commission") 
ShaU  monitor  the  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  Act  by  tbe  President  and  his  delegate, 
and  by  persons  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;  and  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
such  effective  date  shaU  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  respecting  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Act  and  actions  taken  pur- 
suant thereto. 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  have  the  au- 
thcMTlty  under  sections  6,  9,  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (notwith- 
standing the  exceptions  In  section  6  (a)  and 
(b)  of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act) 
to  gather  aind  compile  such  information  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  this  act  and  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  thereto  and  to  require 
the  furnishing  of  such  information  by  ail 
persons  as  may  be  required  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  Implementing  this  sec- 
tion, officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Commission,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  from  the 
Commission  to  the  owner,  <q>erator,  or  agent 
In  charge,  are  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times.  (A)  any 
premises  m  which  anyactlvlty  relating  to  the 
production,  transportation,  refining,  or  sale 
of  petroleum  products  Is  conducted;  and 

(8)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  in 


a  reasonable  manner,  such  premises.  Each 
such  inspection  shaU  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

(1)  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  this 
section  may  appear  in  Its  own  name  and  be 
represented  by  its  own  attorneys; 

(2)  chapter  35  of  title  44,  Unit0d  States 
Code,  shaU  not  apply  to  the  activities  of  tbe 
Commission  vmder  this  section. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  is  an  emergency 
measure  to  deal  with  an  urgent  prob- 
lem to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
need  no  introduction. 

Mr.  PresidCTit,  for  months  we  have 
been  receiving  phone  calls,  telegrams, 
letters,  and  personal  visits  from  those  di- 
rectly affected  by  fuel  shortages.  We  are 
hearing  from  farmers,  builders,  city  of- 
ficials. Independent  refiners,  and  market- 
ers of  petroleum  products.  They  are  all 
concerned  with  fuel  shortages  and  the 
failure  of  the  "voluntary"  allocation  pro- 
gnmvto  provide  any  relief. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  no  longer  deal- 
ing with  the  isolated,  spot  shortages  pre- 
dicted by  some  earlier  this  year.  What  we 
are  confronting  is  the  prospect  of  serious, 
prolonged,  and  widespread  shortages 
which  are  beerlnning  to  have  a  real  im- 
pact on  our  economy,  on  the  standard 
of  living  enjoyed  by  many  Americans, 
on  competition,  and  on  the  structure  of 
the  petroleum  industry. 

When  cities  cannot  get  bids  on  fuel 
contracts  for  vital  public  services,  when 
independent  gas  stations  are  closing  by 
the  thousands,  when  crop  planting  and 
food  distribution  are  threatened  by  fuel 
shortages,  when  a  major  shortage  In 
heating  oil  this  falTand  winter  api>ears 
inevitable,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  national  fuel  distribution  system 
has  stopped  functioning  effectively. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  to  adopt 
policies  designed  to  deal  with  fuel  short- 
ages when  it  authorized  the  President  in 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  amend- 
ments to  establish  priorities  of  use  and  to 
provide  for  the  allocation  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  to  meet  essential 
needs  and  prevent  anticompetitive  effects 
resulting  from  shortages. 

The  Senate  again  recognized  on  Jime  5, 
1973,  when  it  adopted  S.  1570,  the  "Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973," 
by  an  overwhelming  nmjority,  that  a 
"voluntary"  allocation  program  would 
not  and  could  not  work. 

I  regret  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  not  yet  acted  on  S.  1570  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House's  failure 
to  act  was,  in  part,  based  upon  reliance 
on  the  statements  and  testimony  of  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  that  in  the  next 
few  dso^s  or  weeks  the  President  would 
act  to  implement  a  mandatory  fuel  allo- 
cation program.  That  reliance  now  ap- 
pears to  have  been  misplaced.  On  June 
10,  Deputy  Secretary  Simons  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  Indicated  that  the 
administration  would  make  a  decision  on 
a  mandatory  allocation  program  within 
7  di^s.  That  was  21  days — 3  weeks  ago. 

Now,  in  the  last  few  days  before  the 
August  recess,  there  has  still  been  no  de- 
cision from  the  administration  as  to 
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"when,"  or  even  "if,"  there  will  be  a 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  July  25  floor 
statement  by  Congressman  Torbert  H. 
Macdonald  on  the  reliance  the  House 
placed  on  administration  statements  and 
the  causes  of  the  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
'  ministration's  reluctance  to  act  is  ap- 
■  parently  the  result  of  a  conflict  between 
two  groups  of  White  House  advisers  and 
Cabinet  officers.  One  group — composed 
of  those  familiar  with  the  situation — 
openly  admitj  the  failure  of  the  volim- 
tary  allocation  program  smd  has  been 
ur^g  adoption  of  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram for  the  past  2  months.  This  group 
recognizes  that  without  a  mandatory 
program  it  is  absolutely  inevitable  that 
i  the  already  crippled  independent  sector 
of  the  petroleum  industry  will  be  effec- 
tively wiped  out  by  the  end  of  September. 
The  loss  of  the  independents  will  mean 
the  loss  of  the  only  aggressive  source  of 
competition  and  lower  prices  in  the  mar- 
keting of  gasoline  and  other  fuels. 

The  second  group,  in  part  made  up  of 
advisers  and  Cabinet  officers,  opposed  a 
mandatory  allocation  program  on  the 
grounds  that  Government  should  not 
Interfere  with  the  forces  of  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  cannot 
afford  any  more  extended  internal  de- 
bate in  the  White  House  on  this  Issue. 
The  Nation  needs  and  must  have  an 
equitable  mandatory  allocation  program; 
and  we  must  have  it  now  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  for  the  August  recess. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  admin- 
istration will  act  after  the  recess.  We 
have  had  weeks  and  months  of  indecision 
already. 

Since  the  Senate  passed  S.  1570  on 
June  5  there  has  been  little  Improvement 
in  either  supply  or  in  the  system  for 
allocation  of  the  Nation's  available  pe- 
troleum. Those  few  highly  advertised 
gains  which  have  been  made  have  be«n 
short  term,  cosmetic  in  nature,  and  have 
ominous  implications  for  the  future. 
What  the  Senate  In  June  foresaw  in  the 
weakness  of  a  system  of  voluntary  allo- 
cations has  since  been  demonstrated. 
This  is  evident  in  press  reports,  and  in 
each  day's  constituent  mail  from  farm- 
ers, independent  gasoline  retailers, 
municipalities,  and  motorists. 

Last  week,  in  describing  our  current 
fuel  situation  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  Gov.  John 
Love,  who  Is  now  charged  with  coordina- 
tion of  energj'  policy  for  the  adminis- 
tration, made  the  following  statement: 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  are  aware  that 
the  gasoline  situation  has  Unproved  slg- 
nlflcantly.  While  there  still  are  spot  short- 
ages, this  la  primarily  due  to  the  significant 
Increases  in  refinery  output,  with  VB.  re- 
fineries hitting  an  all  time  high  during  the 
week  of  July  6.  1973,  of  08.8%  of  capacity. 
WhUe  I  recognize  that  we  b*ve  simul- 
taneously drawn  down  our  crude  stocks 
somewhat  and  that  ova  refinery  output 
could  be  reduced  due  to  maintenance  or  acci- 
dents, I  (un  encouraged  by  the  current  pro- 
duction. I  hope  that  these  high  production 


levels  can  be  maintained.  In  spite  of  claims 
to  the  contrary  by  some,  I  believe  that  we 
probably  continue  to  have  significant  po- 
tential tot  refinery  debottlenecklng  and 
minor  expansions  In  the  near  t^mi. 

I  am  less  certain  of  the  situation  for 
this  winter.  I  have  directed  an  Intensive 
review.  While  our  projections  are  prelimi- 
nary at  this  stage,  they  seem  to  indicate 
that  we  wUl  be  able  to  meet  fuel  needs  this 
winter,  if  all  goes  well  and  we  do  not  experi- 
ence severe  cold  conditions;  If  we  have  bad 
weather,  we  can  expect  some  shortages.  (Em- 
phasis supplied) 

Mr.  President,  I  share  Governor  Love's 
"hopes."  I  also  share  his  uncertainty  for 
the  situation  this  winter.  However,  I  am 
not  encouTEiged  by  the  figures  I  see.  Z 
strongly  doubt  that  we  can  maintain 
refinery  runs  at  the  current  levels  and, 
even  if  we  do.  they  will  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  fuel  oil. 
My  review  of  the  situation  indicates  that 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  shortages  still 
exist;  that  while  refineries  are  operating 
close  to  capacity,  the  production  Is  of 
motor  fuels  and  that  not  only  are  we 
drawing  down  crude  oil  stocks,  we  are 
also  failing  to  build  up  critically  needed 
inventories  of  heating  oils.  Furthermore, 
current  production  levels  are  often  at 
the  expense  of  routine  preventive  main- 
tenance which  will  probably  result  in 
future  refinery  bresJtdowns.  We  simply 
cannot  operate  on  an  "if  all  goes  well" 
basis  and  f  aU  to  take  into  consideration, 
at  least  for  planning  purposes,  that  we 
may  have  cold  weather  this  winter. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
latest  public  pronouncement  on  their  In- 
tention concerning  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram was  made  yesterday  by  Governor 
Love  before  a  House  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee. I  have  not  read  Governor  Love's 
full  statement,  but  if  the  story  on  page  4 
of  this  morning's  Washington  Post  Is 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  Congress  must  act 
on  this  matter  before  the  August  recess. 

The  story  quotes  Governor  Love  as 
saying: 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  deterioration 
in  the  compliance  of  most  oil  companies  In 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  .  .  .  Some  com- 
panies have  given  formal  notice  that  they  do 
not  Intend  to  comply  further  with  the  vol- 
untary petroleum  allocation  program. 

The  article  continues: 

since  mid-June  hearings  which  revealed 
that  some  companies  were  not  complying 
with  the  guidelines.  Love  said  that  several 
major  oil  companies  have  notified  his  office 
they  can  no  longer  comply. 

He  said  companies  such  as  Sunoco,  Phil- 
lips, Cities  Service  and  Oulf  had  delayed 
plans  to  withdraw  from  various  marketing 
areas  in  order  to  comply  with  the  various 
allocation  plans. 

But  he  said,  they  have  recently  notified 
him,  they  will  continue  to  withdraw  unless 
mandatory  provisions  are  Imposed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  news.  Two 
months  ago  when  the  Senate  was  con- 
sidering S.  1570,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  major  oil  companies 
were  not  complying  with  the  volimtary 
program.  It  was  clear  then  that  unless 
Government  acted  they  would  continue 
to  withdraw  from  low-proflt  market 
areas.  I  would  remind  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  many  of  these  low-proflt 
market  areas  are  in  their  States.  And 
once  an  oil  company  moves  out  and  cuts 


off  supply  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get  new 
sources  of  supply. 

In  the  face  of  the  imcontested  failure 
of  the  voluntary  program,  and  In  view 
of  the  admitted  disaster  present  policies 
hold  for  the  American  consumer,  for  vital 
public  services,  for  competition,  and  for 
the  independent  sector  of  the  petroleum 
industry,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  act. 

The  administration  has  not  only  failed 
to  act.  they  have  failed  to  even  make  a 
decision. 

This  morning's  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  states; 

Love  said  he  hopes  to  announce  a  decision 
this  week  on  whether  the  program  will  be 
replaced  with  a  mandatory  system.  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  thought 
the  issue  would  be  "when"  and  not 
"whether."  ' 

The  article  gtoes  on  to  state  that  Gov- 
ernor Love  tolCTv  a  House  Banking  Sub- 
committee that  no  decision  on  a  manda- 
tory program  has  been  made  yet. 

"The  article  further  states: 

Love  said  he  Is  still  weighing  the  options 
now  open  Including  retaining  a  revised  vol- 
untary allocation  program,  adopting  a  half 
mandatory  and  half  voluntary  program  or 
adopting  a  fully  mandatory  system  for  all  of 
the  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  enough 
footdragging  and  weighing  of  options. 
We  have  had  enough  study;  we  have  had 
too  much  delay. 

The  administration's  failtu'e  to  act  is 
irresponsible.  The  major  oil  companies 
say  they  need  a  mandatory  program.  The 
independents'  survival  requires  a  man- 
datory program.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment support  a  mandatory  program. 

The  orily  opposition  I  am  aware  of 
comes  from  a  few  White  House  advisers 
who  would  rather  see  the  countrj-  go  to 
hell  in  a  hiand  basket  before  they  would 
support  any  form  of  Federal  intervention 
in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford this  type  of  ideological  rigidity  at 
the  liighest  seat  of  government. 

We  cannot  allow  competition  in  the 
oil  industry  to  be  destroyed  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  or  disproving  a 
disputed  principle  among  two  schools  of 
economic  theory. 

The  country  needs  leadership  on  this 
matter,  and  if  the  administration  is  go- 
ing to  default,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress to  act. 

The  nationwide  fuel  shortages  have 
major  Impact  upon  the  consumer.  They 
also  have  a  severe  and  longer  lasting  im- 
pact on  the  independent  marketer,  on 
the  structure  of  the  industry,  and  on 
competition.  The  major  oil  companies 
tell  us  that  supplies  are  up  over  last  year. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  because  of  the  Inability 
of  independent  marketers  to  obtain  ade- 
quate supplies  of  gasoline,  many  efficient 
independent  operators  have  already  gone 
out  of  business  and  others  are  in  very 
serious  financial  condition.  Having  been 
already  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the 
administration's  voluntary  allocations 
program,  these  small  distributors  who 
have  survived  are  now  faced  with  near 
certain  bankruptcy  and  eviction  from 
the  marketplace  In  the  form  of  the  pro- 


posed oil  price  regulations  effective  under 
phase  IV. 

As  Interpreted  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  these  regiilations  forbid  any 
automatic  rise  in  prices  at  the  retail  deal- 
er's pump  even  if  prices  charged/o  him 
by  the  supplier  have  increased. 'This  re- 
sults from  a  provision  of  the  regulations 
which  fix  the  r>ost-August  12  celling  re- 
tail price  of  diesel  fuel,  heating  oil,  and 
gasoline  as  the  price  paid  to  the  supplier 
on  August  12  plus-4he  margin  available 
on  January  10,  1973.  The  regulation 
allows  no  pass- through  for  increased 
costs.  In  January,  prior  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  supplies,  independents  were  gen- 
erally operating  on  a  high  volume,  low 
margin,  low  price  basis.  Since  that  time 
the  supplies  to  a  large  number  of  inde- 
pendents have  been  drastically  cut.  There 
consequently  is  no  way  that  Independ- 
ents facing  such  circumstances  can 
maintain  margins  of  the  January  10  level 
and  continue  to  operate  as  viable  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  maintain  a  competitive 
structure  in  the  gasoline  marketing  in- 
dustry. To  that  end,  what  Is  required  is 
some  relief  for  the  independent  sector 
of  the  industry  and  not  further  Govern- 
ment regulations  which  will  serve  to  drive 
many  out  of  business  and  thereby  fur- 
ther reduce  competition.  The  White 
House  staff  rationale  for  this  policy  has 
been  quoted  as  the  belief  that  "station 
prices  are  the  most  visible  to  the  public 
and  must  be  held  down."  Mr.  President, 
the  destruction  of  the  already  weakened 
competitive  structure  of  this  country's 
petroleum  distribution  system  is  too  high 
fr  a  price  to  pay  for  good  public  relations 
at  the  White  House,  no  matter  how  great 
their  current  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  letter  I  recenUy 
wrote  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  on 
this  matter  together  with  some  reports 
from  the  trade  press  be  included  in  the 
Rkcors  at  the  raid  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  administration  move 
now,  and  move  decisively  to  minimize  the 
Impact  of  fuel  shortages  and  dislocations 
In  the  fuel  distribution  system.  More  spe- 
cifically, mandatory  action  must  be 
taken  to:  protect  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare;  to  maintain  public 
services  and  essential  agricultural  opera- 
tions; to  preserve  an  economically  sound 
and  competitive  petroleum  industry;  to 
provide  for  equitable  distribution  of  fuels 
at  equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  all  classes 
of  consumers;  to  achieve  economic  effi- 
ciency and  minimize  economic  distortion. 
Inflexibility  and  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence with  market  mechanisms. 

The  administration  has  already  waited 
too  long  to  address  the  problem.  Congress 
must  insure  that  It  waits  no  longer.  By 
the  time  Congress  returns  In  September, 
the  fuel  demands  of  the  hai-vest  season 
will  be  upon  us  and  the  surging  seasonal 
requirements  for  heating  oils  will  be  im- 
minent. Neither  of  these  needs  wUl  stand 
deferment. 


Mr.  Presldrait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  report  by  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry Research  Foundation  on  the  ex- 
pected shortages  of  heating  oil  in  the  fall 
and  winter  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  report  states: 

Our  calculations  show  that — after  adjust- 
ment for  a  decline  in  secondary  stocks  at  the 
East  Coast — we  wUl  enter  the  coming  beat- 
ing season  with  stocks  only  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Since  demand  is  expected  to 
be  up  by  over  6%  and  alnce  last  year's  com- 
parable stock  level  would  have  been  clearly 
Insufficient  for  a  normal  winter,  the  distillate 
beating  oU  supply  outlook  for  next  winter  Is 
quite  precarious,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent high  level  of  current  primary  stock 
accumulation. 

If  the  winter  to  even  sUghtly  colder  than 
normal,  if  the  substitution  of  distillate  fuel 
oU  for  curtailed  gas  supplies  is  significantly 
larger  than  last  year,  if  refinery  runs  cannot 
be  sustained  at  an  average  rate  of  93%  of 
capacity  over  the  next  9  months  or  if  the 
level  of  imports  falls  8-i%  below  our  pro- 
jected average  voliuna  of  SOO.OOO  b/d  during 
the  heating  season,  a  shortage  oould  be  ex- 
pected to  develop. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose today  is  patterned  sifter  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  S.  1570  as  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  June  5.  1973.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  shortened  and  simplified. 
It  is  a  broad  delegation  of  power  to 
the  President,  but  it  does  require  the 
implementation  of  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program. 

This  amendment,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  did  8.  1570,  states  that  it  Is  the 
finding  of  Congress  that  extraordinary 
shortages  of  petroleum  products  exist 
and  that  they  have  created  severe  dis- 
locations and  hardships.  It  finds  that  the 
absence  of  governmental  intervention 
will  result  in  the  effective  elimination 
from  the  marketplace  of  the  independent 
sector  of  the  petroleum  industry.  The 
amendment  establishes  a  petroleum  al- 
location program  having  as  objectives  the 
necessary  actions  which  I  have  discussed. 
The  amendment  directs  that  this  pro- 
gram be  mandatory  and  it  requires  that 
It  be  put  into  effect  not  later  than  Au- 
gust 15. 1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  both  critical  and  urgent.  Ctm- 
gress  must  seize  the  Initiative  and  act 
if  we  are  to  avert  a  still  greater  crisis 
than  that  which  we  now  face.  I  hope  that 
this  measure  will  receive  the  strongest 
support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
administration  spokesmen  were  belittling 
and  viewing  with  alarm  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  action  against  the 
major  oil  companies  to  restore  some  sem- 
blance and  degree  of  healthy  competition 
to  this  industry.  This  puzzling  concern 
for  and  defense  of  the  giants  of  the 
oil  industry  must  be  contrasted  with 
the  administrations  callous  indiffer- 
ence to  the  plight  of  the  Independent 
refiner,  terminal  operator,  distributor, 
and  marketer. 

Competition  in  the  oil  industry  is  a 
major  issue  of  public  policy.  Congress 
caimot  stand  Idly  by  while  the  inde- 
pendent sector  Is  strangled  as  a  result  of 


Government  Inaction.  The  beneficiaries 
of  this  failure  to  act  are  the  major  oil 
companies.  Ironically,  with  administra- 
tion assistance  the  majors  stand  to 
achieve  Increased  power  and  market 
dominance — an  objective  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  have  in  the  past  denied  them. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  made  a  similar  finding  as 
to  the  general  effect  of  Federal  and  State 
energy  policy.  At  page  27  of  the  report, 
in  a  summary  to  chapter  m,  the  report 
notes: 

The  industry  operates  much  like  a  cartel 
with  16  to  20  Integrated  firms  being  tlie 
beneficiaries  of  much  federal  and  state  pol- 
icy. Thus,  the  federal  and  state  governments 
with  the  force  of  law  do  for  the  major  com- 
panies that  which  would  be  Ulegal  for  the 
companies  to  do  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able action  on  the  amendment.  This  is 
the  last  chance  for  Congress  to  preserve 
competition  and  a  viable  independent 
sector  In  the  oil  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  several  newspaper 
articles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.)   . 

ExHnrr  1 

StaTBMXNT      or      CONOKZSSKAlf      TOBBBST      H. 

MscDoNAU),  JULT  26,  1073 
In  the  course  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  a  great  many  members  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  "en- 
ergy crisis."  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other 
subject  which  has  attracted  as  much  atten- 
tion and  debate  nor  one  which  has  produced 
as  much  confusion  and  misinformation. 

As  the  ranking  majority  member  of  your 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
assigned  responsibility  tar  energy  matters,  I 
have  endeavored  to  measure  the  dlmenHons 
of  the  crisis  and  to  chart  an  appropriate 
legislative  course  to  deal  with  it.  WhUe  that 

effort  continues,  l  must  report  to  you  that 

with  each  passing  day — I  grow  more  con- 
vinced that  crisis  conditions  do  not  exist 
in  fact  but  only  in  the  advertising  copy  of 
the  major  oil  and  gas  companies.  Increas- 
ingly, economists  and  engineers  have  come 
forward  to  testify  to  the  adeqviacy  of  domes- 
tic and  world  reserves  to  meet  ovir  short 
and  long  term  demand  for  foasll  fuels.  To 
this  the  companies  now  respond  that  the 
problem  Is  not  that  there  are  shortages  In 
the  basic  fuels  but  that  we  have  failed  to 
provide  sufficient  economic  Incentives  for 
corporate  America  to  go  get  them.  Ptor  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  heard  this  argu- 
ment let  me  only  point  out  that  the  largeat 
of  the  major  oil  companies  reported  an  in- 
crease in  earnings  of  64%  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year — and  that  this  was  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  price  controls.  How 
will  we  be  able  to  create  economic  incentives 
sufficiently  high  to  encourage  increased 
production  when  oil  companies  are  permit- 
ted to  profit  so  handsomely  from  the  short- 
age? 

I  remain  skeptical.  There  is,  however,  one 
aspect  of  the  co-called  energy  crisis  which  Is 
very  real  and  that  is  the  shortage  of  refined 
petroleum  products.  Over  2.000  independent 
marketers  of  gasoline  who  have  been  driven 
out  of  business  in  the  last  few  months  can 
attest  to  this  shortage  as  can  the  thousands 
of  motorists  in  Denever  wbo-have  been  forced 
to  wait  in  long  lines  for  limited  supplies  of 
gasoline.  In  my  own  section  of  the  country. 
New  England,  the  shortage  has  been  espe- 
cially acute  and  its  effect^on  the  independ- 
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ent    jobber    and    retailer    especially    dev- 
astating. 

Several  memben  have  suggested  on  this 
floor  that  the  gasoline  shortage  has  been 
contrived  or  orchestrated  by  the  major  oil 
companies  to  purge  from  the  biislness  their 
Tjnly  significant  competitors,  the  Inde- 
,  pendent  non-branded  dealers.  I  do  not  know 
;  the  truth  of  that  allegation  but — whether 
intended  or  not — this  clearly  has  been  the 
result. 

In  April,  Congress  Included  authority  In 
the  "Ekwnomlc  StabUlzatlon  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1973"  to  permit  the  President  to 
order  mandatory  allocations  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products  to  prevent  the 
major  oil  companies  from  taking  unfair 
competitive  advantage  during  the  period  of 
shortage.  The  President  decided  Instead  to 
rely  on  a  "voluntary"  program  which  en- 
couraged the  major  companies  to  share 
their  supplies  with  their  competitors.  As  we 
are  all  aware,  the  voluntary  program  has 
failed  miserably.  Convinced  that  It  would.  I 
introduced  legislation  In  May  to  set  up  a 
mandatory  allocation  program  to  preserve 
the  Independent  marketing  segment  of  this 
industry.  Because  nearly  one  third  of  the 
i  northeast  market  Is  serviced  by  independ- 
;  j  ents.  virtually  the  entire  New  England  dele- 
)  gatlon  joined  me  In  this  effort  as  well  as  74 
other  co-sponsors.  Similar  legislation  was 
Introduced  by  my  colleagues  from  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve most  of  us  who  urged  mandatory  con- 
trols were  hopeful  that  the  Administration 
would  see  the  light  and  act  to  make  legisla- 
tion unnecessary.  This  hope  was  soon  shown 
to  have  been  misplaced. 

After  the  sltxiatlon  worsened  in  June,  the 
full  Commerce  Committee  was  convened  tar 
the  priority  consideration  of  my  proposal  to 
legislatively  mandate  controls.  Ova  initial 
witness.  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Simon,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
Administration,  urged  the  Committee  not  to 
take  action.  We  were  told  a  decision  on 
whether  to  go  to  mandatory  controls  would 
be  made  within  the  week  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Knowing  that  the  Congress  would  not 
be  able  to  act  within  a  week's  time  to  bring 
legislative  relief  for  the  independent  mar- 
keter, I  was  willing  to  wait  an  additional 
seven  days  to  see  if  the  Administration  wo\ild 
finally  do  the  right  thing. 

Seven  days  stretched  to  eight,  then  nine, 
then  ten.  I  was  disposed  to  be  patient.  The 
President  was  In  the  hospital;  his  energy 
advisor,  Oovemor  John  Love  of  Colorado,  was 
new  to  the  job.  Yet  with  each  additional 
day's  delay,  the  competitive  situation  grew 
worse.  I  began  to  probe  the  biireaucratic 
reaches  of  the  Administration  to  find  out 
when  a  decision  would  be  made  and  tta.- 
nounced.  With  each  inquiry  I  received  new 
promises  that  a  decision  was  forthcoming.  It 
is  now  fifteen  days  since  the  Committee  was 
told  a  decision  would  be  made  "within  a 
week." 
,  When  I  asked  Governor  Love  to  come  be- 

fore the  Committee  to  report  on  what  is 
delaying  the  decision,  I  was  told  that  the 
earliest  he  could  do  so  would  be  the  end  of 
next  week.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  he  has 
an  extremely  dllBcult  task  before  him  and 
there  are  great  demands  placed  on  bis  time, 
'  but  to  refuse  to  appear  until  the  day  before 
the  Congress  proposes  to  adjourn  evidences 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration  indifference 
to  the  problem  facing  the  lndep>endent  mar- 
keter and  to  the  concern  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  report  these  events 
with  a  sense  of  anger — although  I  think  there 
is  some  basis  for  that.  Rather  I  feel  a  sense 
of  regret  and  disappointment  because  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  act  res\ilts  either  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  decision-making  process  or  a 


lack  of  resolve  to  take  steps  which  are  op- 
posed by  the  major  oil  companies.  Whatever 
the  cause,  small  business  and  the  American 
people  will  pay  the  price  for  the  Indecision 
of  these  last  weeks.  If .  as  a  result,  independ- 
ent distributors  and  dealers  of  gasoline  are 
forced  out  of  the  market,  the  price  could 
well  be  measured  in  the  millions  of  dcdlars. 

ExHZBiT  a 

U.S.  SXNATK, 

Wathtngton.  D.C.,  July  26,  1973. 
Dr.  John  T.  Ditnlop, 
Director,  Cott  of  Living  Council, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Da.  Dcnlop:  I  have  been  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  inability  of  independent 
marketers  to  obtain  adequate  supplies  of 
gasoline.  Bec&uae  of  the  supply  problem 
many  efficient  Independent  operators  have 
already  gone  out  of  business  and  others  are 
in  very  serious  financial  condition. 

The  piirposo  of  this  letter  is  to  caU  to  your 
attention  that  the  Phase  IV  gasoline  regu- 
lations appear  to  further  aggravate  the  criti- 
cal problems  facing  the  independent'  mar- 
keter. Information  that  I  have  received  Indi- 
cates that  your  Coiuicll's  gasoline  regula- 
tions coupled  with  the  failure  of  the  Volun- 
tary Petroleiun  Allocation  Program  could 
force  many  of  the  already  weakened  efficient 
Independents  out  of  business  Euid  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  decision  to 
set  January  10,  1973  as  the  profit  margin  date 
for  marketers  In  Phase  IV,  while  setting  the 
comparable  date  for  crude  oil  producers  and 
refiners  at  May  16.  1973. 

The  January  10,  1973,  date  Is  a  time  when 
many  Independent  marketers  had  relatively 
low  margins.  At  that  time  several  marketers 
were  experiencing  price  wars  and  margins 
were  compressed.  Furthermore,  many  inde- 
pendents had  not  experienced  supply  cut- 
backs In  early  January  of  the  mag^tude 
they  are  now  experiencing.  As  a  conseqiience. 
Independents  were  generally '  operating  in 
January  on  a  high  volume,  low  margin  and 
low  price  basis.  Since  that  time  the  supplies 
to  large  numbers  of  independents  have  been 
drastically  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  current 
gasoline  shortage.  There  is  no  way  that  inde- 
pendents facing  such  circumstances  can 
maintain  margins  of  the  January  10  level 
and  continue  to  oi>erate  as  viable  business 
enterprises. 

It  Is  urgent  that  the  United  States 
maintain  a  competitive  structure  In  the 
gasoltoe  marketing  industry.  Price  compe- 
tition has  all  but  disappeared  since  gasoline 
supplies  have  been  reduced  and  the  inde- 
pendent marketers'  sources  of  supply  have 
been  cut  In  half.  The  Independents  need 
and  deserve  some  relief  and  not  a  further 
government  regulation  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  driving  many  out  of  bvisiness  and 
reducing  competition.  This  seems,  however, 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  gasoline  price 
regulations. 

It  would  Indeed  be  tragic  If  at  a  time  when 
Congressional  and  public  concern  over  the 
need  to  maintain  and  restore  cmnpetition  in 
the  petroleum  marketing  Industry  is  at  its 
highest  point  the  government,  by  indirec- 
tion. Imposed  a  price  regulation  which  has 
the  direct  effect  of  helping  to  put  the  pri- 
mary source  of  competition  In  the  mar- 
keting of  gasoline  out  of  business. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  full  report 
on  the  Council's  rationale  regarding  mar- 
gins and  permissible  cost  pass-throiighs  by 
July  31,  1973.  In  addition,  you  should  be 
Informed  that  hearings  on  this  and  related 
questions  may  be  held  the  latter  part  of 
next  week. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HxNaT  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman. 


BxHiBrr  3 

The  Outlook  fob  DismxAR  Hxatino  On.,  in 

TBI  Wnrm  or  1078-74 

(Report  of  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation.  Inc.) 

BTTincABT  or  riNDrNOS 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  wv  ap- 
proach the  winter  with  the  likelihood  that 
heating  oil  supplies  will  be  insuffloisnt  to 
meet  demand.  Last  winter  a  shortage  was 
averted  as  a  result  of  a  very  mild  1st  quar- 
ter— approximately  10%  wanner  than  nor- 
mal— following  a  6%  colder  than  normal  4th 
quarter. 

Had  the  1st  quarter  been  normal,  the  addi- 
tional increase  ta  demand  would  have  re- 
duced distillate  stocks  by  more  than  ao  mil- 
lion barrels  which  would  have  resulted  In 
widespread  shortages. 

Our  calculations  show  that — after  adjust- 
ment.for  a  decline  In  secondary  stocks  at  the 
ISast  Coast — we  will  enter  the  coming  heating 
season  with  stocks  only  slightly  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  Since  demand  Is  expected  to  be 
up  by  over  6%  and  since  last  year's  com- 
parable stock  level  would  have  been  clearly 
insufficient  for  a  normal  winter,  the  distillate 
heating  oil  supply  outlook  for  next  winter^ 
quite  precarious,  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ent high  level  of  current  primary  stock 
accumulation. 

If  the  winter  Is  even  slightly  colder  than 
normal.  If  the  substitution  of  distillate  fuel 
oil  for  curtailed  gas  supplies  is  significantly 
larger  than  last  year,  if  refinery  runs  cannot 
be  sustained  at  an  average  rate  of  92%  of 
ci4>aclty  over  the  next  9  months  or  if  the 
level  of  Imports  falls  3-4%  below  our  pro- 
jected average  volume  of  600,000  b/d  during 
the  heating  season,  a  shortage  ootUd  be  ex- 
pected  to  develop.  To  prevent,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  shc»tage,  the  government  must 
take  several  steps  in  advance  of  the  beating 
season.  These  would  include  imposition  of 
mandatory  product  allocation  so  that  avail- 
able supplies  of  heating  oil  are  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  market,  encoxuage- 
ment  of  maximima  imports  by  permitting  a 
fiill  pass-through  of  the  substantially  higher 
cost  of  foreign  oil;  and  raising  the  permis- 
sible sulfur  level  of  aU  distillate  Imports  to 
0.5-0.7  %,  since  the  available  quantities  of 
foreign  oU  with  a  lower  sulfur  content  are 
insufficient  to  meet  our  projected  import 
requirements. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  findings  Is  found 
in  the  following  pages. 

Historic  ffrovath 

In  the  past  two  years  distillate  demand  in- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  7% — 
more  than  3  times  its  average  growth  during 
the  previous  five  years  (1984-69).  This  re- 
flects the  sharp  rise  in  the  requirements  of 
peripheral  distillate  fuel  oil  markets — elec- 
trlo  power  plants  and  natural  gas  customers 
with  alternate  fuel  faculties.  The  effect  of 
the  increase  in  electric  utility  demand  on 
total  distillate  fuel  oU  demand  U  shown 
below. 

TABLE  I.— DISTILLATE  DEMAND— l-IV 

|ln  thouund  barrels  par  day) 


1970   1971   1972 


Annttri 
increass 


Utility 66  92         144 

Other 2.242     2.305     2.497 

ToW 2,308     2.397     2,641 


0 
5.S 


7.0 


Outlook  for  1973  Heating  Season 
Table  n  below  shows  the  actual  distillate 
supply-demand  position  for  the  1st  quarter 
of  1973  and  projecUona  for  the  subsequent 
four  quarters. 
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TABLE  II.— DISTILLATE  SUPPLY-DEMAND  PROJECTION.  DISTRICT  l-IV 
IThouund  barreb  per  day) 
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1973:  Quarter— 


1st 
(actual) 


2d 


3d 


4th 


Year    1974,  1st  quarter 


Crude  rur)S' 10,359  10,483  10,600                 10,545 

Distillate  yield 25.17  22.40  2175  24.0 

Ontprt - r "TWT  2.34S  2.410                     2.530 

ftait _ 1 5  5  5                           5 

Imports 531  200  175                      450 

Net  to  V -13  -25  -20                 >-» 

Supply „ 3.130  2.528  TsTO 

Demand 3.567  2,230  1.885 

Stock  (million  barrels) (-39.3)  (+28.0)  (+13.0) 

Stock  end  quarter  (million  barrels) 102.1  130.1  193.1 


10, 498 
23.6 


10.495 
24.75 


2.473 

5 

338 

-19 


2.598 

5 

550 

-20 


2.965 
3.250 
(-26.2). 
"  9  . 


2.797 
2.730 


166.! 


3.133 
3.900 
(-69.07) 
97.9 


I  Includes  net  unfinished  oil. 

We  axe  projecting  an  increase  in  demand 
of  6.3%  over  the  comparable  period  of  the 
year  before — with  distillate  demand  aver- 
aging 3.571,000  b/d  for  the  entire  heating 
season.  The  Increase  Is  about  in  line  with 
the  Increase  in  the  last  heating  season  after 
adjustment    for    degree    day    differential.' 

The  stock  levels  In  Table  n  are  the  bal- 
ancing Items  in  our  projection.  The  97.9 
million  barrels  figure  ^own  for  the  end  of 
the  heating  season  will  be  equal  to  about 
36  days  of  1st  quarter  demand.  This  would 
be  the  lowest  ratio  in  more  than  a  decade. 
Thus,  the  stock  levels  shown  in  Table  n 
do  not  assure  adequate  supplies  in  the  let 
quarter  of  1974.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
stock  levels  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
minimize  a  shortage.  The  question  Is  there- 
fore whether  It  Is  likely  that  the  supply  pro- 
jections in  Table  II  will  be  attained  and 
the  demand  projections  not  exceeded.  As  is 
shown  in  the  following  paragraphs,  this  is  by 
no  means  certam.  In  the  absence  of  specific 
government  actions  it  may  even  be  con- 
sidered unlikely. 

(1)  In  the  past  the  Industry  has  esti- 
mated the  maximum  sustained  utilization 
of  refining  capacity  at  92%.  This  rate  has 
been  used  in  our  projection.  Currently  \i&. 
refineries  are  running  at  a  higher  rate.  In 
a  major  attempt  to  resolve  the  gasoline 
Bhortaige  refineries  during  the  past  several 
weeks  have  been  operating  In  excess  of  95% 
of  eap<K;ity.'  It  Is  not  known  how  long  the 
industry  can  continue  to  operate  at  this 
rate.  Several  refineries  that  should  have 
come  down  for  normal  maintenance  were 
not  shut  down  this  summer.  Last  year  the 
Industry  experienced  several  breakdowns.  It 
Is  conceivable  that  the  stress  placed  on  re- 
fineries this  sununer  due  to  the  high  operat- 
ing rates  and  the  higher  average  sulfur  con- 
tent of  Imported  crudes  could  result  In  ad- 
ditional unscheduled  downtime  during  the 
next  eight  months. 

(2)  We  have  assumed  that  the  '73-'74 
winter  will  be  normal.  If  It  turns  out  to  be 
only  3%  colder,  demand  would  Increase  by 
more  than  76,000  b/d — and  stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  quarter  would  be  drawn  down 
by  an  additional  14  million  barrels.  To  make 
up  this  shortfall  refineries  would  have  to  op- 
erate at  a  sustained  crude  throughput  rate 
of  06%.  Since  this  Is  unlikely,  a  heating  oil 
shortage  during  the  first  quarter  would 
probably  develop. 

HEATING  SEASON  DEMAND-PAD  l-IV 


1    Thousand 
barrels 
per  day 

Stocks  end 

1st  quarter 

(million 

barrets) 

A.  Normal  winter 

B.  3  percent  colder 

3,571 
3.648 

97.9 
83.9 

'The  1973/73  season  was  colder  than  the 
previous  one. 

'Crude  runs  to  refinery  capacity  excludes 
NOa.'s  etc. 


CZIZ- 
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(3)  Even  if  the  weather  is  normal,  our 
demand  projection  In  Table  n  could  prove 
conservative.  This  Is  due  to  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  extent  of  the  natural  gas 
shortage  this  winter — and  the  effect  It  will 
have  on  distillate  beating  oil  demand.  Firm 
gas  curt^lments '  last  winter  (November- 
March)  totaled  565.6  billion  cu  ft.  Based  In 
part  on  data  presented  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
it  can  be  projected  that  approximately  27% 
of  this  shortfall  was  replaced  by  distillate 
fuel  oil — the  equivalent  of  26  million  barrels. 
Given  an  FPC  projection  of  a  firm  gas  short- 
fall of  670.2  billion  cu  ft  for  this  winter  the 
equivalent  distillate  requirement  would 
amount  to  31  million  barrels  as  illustrated 
on  the  following  page. 

FIRM  GAS  CURTAILMENTS.  WINTER  (NOVEMBER-MARCH) 


normal — about  70%  of  physical  storage  ca- 
pacity. 

STOCKS  OF  INDEPENDENT  TERMINAL  OPERATORS- 
DISTRICT  1 

(In  millions  oi  barrelsl 


SsptSO 


Expected  L  level 


Desired        Short- 
level  Ml      Capacity 


3J. 


12.05  S.SS  17.5 


1972-73 

billion 

ft» 

Million 
barrels 

1973-74 

billion 

tt» 

Million 
barrels 

Met  by: 

Distillate 

Residual 

Other  fuels  and 
unmet  demand 

152.7 
260.2 

152.7  . 

26 
41 

181.0 
308.3 

180.9  . 

31 
49 

Total » 

565.6  . 

6712  . 

A  large  portion  of  the  shortfall  last  year 
was  met  either  by  other  fuels  or  remained 
unmet.  If  customers  this  winter  attempt  to 
have  all  their  needs  met  and  other  fuels  are 
not  available,  distillate  demand  could  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  projected,  as  a  result 
of  the  firm  gas  shortfall. 

In  addition,  there  Is  virtually  no  informa- 
tion on  the  volume  of  distillate  and  residual 
fuel  oil  consumed  as  a  result  of  gas  curtail- 
ments to  Interruptible  users. 

(4)  Another  problem  this  winter  not  gen- 
erally encountered  in  the  past  is  that  sec- 
ondary stocks  are  currently  very  lotc.  rela- 
tive to  primary  stocks,*  and  will  likely  re- 
main so  into  the  heating  season.  This  would 
affect  our  estimate  of  a  minlmimi  safe  work- 
ing inventory  of  primary  stocks,  since  it  as- 
sumes a  normal  relationship  between  second- 
ary and  primary  stocks. 

A  survey  of  the  expected  stock  levels  of 
most  East  Coast  Independent  terminal  opera- 
tors indicates  that  they  expect  to  go  Into 
the  heating  season  with  inventories  some 
9  million  barrels  below  what  they  consider 


*  Excludes  gas  curtailments  tor  interrupti- 
ble gas  users. 

>  Primary  stocks  are  those  carried  by  re- 
finers and  pipelines.  Only  primary  stocks  are 
reported  to  the  API  and  are  the  basis  for  in- 
ventory calculations  both  by  the  API  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Stock  figure  m  Table  n  are 
primary  stocks. 


On  Septenkber  30,  1972  the  combined  stock 
levels  of  this  group  was  8  million  barrels 
which  was  then  considered  Insufficient  for 
a  normal  winter.  This  projected  shortfall  m 
stocks  Is  serious  since  the  independent  ter- 
minal operators  aooouni  for  approxin^tely 
25%  of  District  I  dlstUlate  fuel  oil  sales  (and 
40%  of  New  England's  sales).  In  a  niunber 
of  markete  distribution  facilities  are  pre- 
dominantly controlled  by  Independents.  If 
these  marketers  are  short  of  oil  their  cus- 
tomers will  be,  too,  even  if  the  overall  level 
of  primary  stocks  a{^>ears  adequate.  It  la 
for  this  reason  that  mandatory  governmen- 
tal allocation  of  available  supplies  are  re- 
quired. In  the  absence  of  such  allocation 
there  Is  a  considerable  possibility  of  sporadic 
shortages  next  winter. 

(5)  Table  II  projects  an  import  level  of 
500.000  b/d  during  the  six  month  winter 
period  and  while  531,000  b/d  did  come  in  dur- 
ing the  let  quarter  of  1973,  It  is  likely  that 
a  portion  of  tliat  volume  had  been  stored 
offshore  in  expectation  that  restrictions  on 
imports  would  be  relaxed.  Furthermore,  Eu- 
n^ean  distillate  stocks  were  unusually  high 
last  February  as  a  result  of  a  very  mild  win- 
ter. Thus,  the  record  Imports  of  the  first 
quarter  are  no  indication  that  this  level  can 
be  maintained  throughout  next  winter. 

(6)  Another  factor  which  oould  well  Im- 
pede Imports  of  distillate  fuel  oil  Is  the  stat- 
utory sulfur  content  of  this  product.  In  a 
growing  number  of  markets  In  the  Northeast 
air  pollution  regulations  require  a  "'^T'TMMm 
sulfur  level  of  0.3  or  0.2  percent  for  dlstUlate 
heating  oil.  Next  October  sulfur  levels  will  be 
lowered  In  Philaulelphla  and  both  counties 
of  Long  IsUuul.  U.S.  sui^lles  can  generally 
meet  the  lower  sulfur  levels  without  diffi- 
culty. However,  foreign  distillate  heating 
oil — particularly  European  products — cannot. 
Most  European  product  has  a  sulfur  level  of 
0.5%  or  slightly  more.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  the  VS.  brought  in  200,000  b/d 
of  distillate  from  Europe  and  other  Eastern 
Hemisphere  sources  of  which  only  about  26% 
had  a  sulfur  below  0.5%.  This  winter  otir 
demand  for  this  type  of  product  will  be 
significantly  higher  while  Europe's  supply 
will  be  lower  since  low-sulfur  African  crude 
oil  shipments  to  Europe  are  on  the  decline 
while  high-sulfur  Middle  East  shipments  are 
rising,  as  the  following  table  shows. 
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WESTERN  EUROPEAN  CRUDE  OIL  IMPORTS 
II  n  million  btrrels| 

African        Middl*  East 


1970 1,665 

}2" l.«5 

1972 ...  1,332 


2.072 
2,494 
2.9S0 


If  the  Va.  la  to  lii4>ort  600,000  b/d  of  dis- 
tillate oil.  In  excess  of  200,000  b/d  will  have 
to  come  from  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources 
(primarily  Western  Exirope).  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  If  the  sxilfur  levels  of  Im- 
ported distillate  could  be  temporarily  raised 
by  means  of  legal  waivers  to  about  0.6-0.7% 
In  areas  where  statutory  limitations  require 
a  lower  sulfur  content.  Since  about  %  of 
East  Coast  distillate  supplies  will  be  of 
domestic  origin  and,  hence,  can  probably 
meet  the  more  stringent  sulfur  level  require- 
ments a  waiver  on  the  sxilfxir  levels  of  im- 
ports would  not  slgnlflcantly  Increase  air 
pollution. 

(7)  Another  way  to  increase  distillate  Im- 
ports would  be  to  temporarily  relax  statutory 
sulfur  levels  of  residual  fuel  oil.  The  entire 
increase  in  residual  fuel  oil  imports  into  PAD 
I  during  the  next  heating  season— about 
126.000-130,000  b/d— will  be  In  the  sulfur 
level  category  of  0.6%  and  less. 

This  type  of  residual  fuel  oil  Is  qualita- 
tively very  close  to  dlstUUte  fuel  oil.  Most 
of  It  U  made  in  Caribbean  export  refineries 
from  a  mixtiire  of  66-76%  low-sulfur  African 
crude  and  25-35%  Venezuelan  or  other  high- 
sulfur  crude.  In  the  second  half  of  last  year 
460-600,000  b/d  of  low-sulfur  crude  oU  was 
Imported  Into  the  Caribbean  for  this  purpose. 
This  year  the  volume  of  this  crude  oil  re- 
quired to  meet  East  Coast  low-sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil  demand  is  likely  to  be  150-200,000 
b/d  higher,  according  to  Industry  estimates. 
If  residual  fuel  oU  svilfur  levels  in  all  East 
Coast  areas  where  the  statutory  limit  is  be- 
low 1%  could  be  raised  to  1%  for  the  heat- 
ing season,  this  would  permit  the  importa- 
tion Into  the  U.S.  of  significant  volumee  of 
distillate  heating  oil  which  otherwise  would 
go  Into  the  production  of  low-s\ilfur  residual 
fuel  oU.  WhUe  It  is  dUBcult  to  determine 
the  magnitude  of  this  volume,  a  rough  estl- 
.  mate  would  be  100,000  b/d. 

The  raising  of  residual  fuel  oil  sulfur  levels 
In  the  VS.  would  also  permit  the  substitu- 
tion of  high-sulfur  Middle  East  crude  for 
low-svUfur  African  crude  In  Caribbean  re- 
flnerlea.  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
freed  low-sulfur  crude  could  be  Imported 
into  the  VS.  In  this  connection,  the  National 
Petroleum  Refiners  Association  has  estimated 
that  360,000  b/d  of  VS.  refining  capacity  Is 
idle  because  of  InabUity  to  obtain  low-sulfur 
crude  oU.  the  only  usable  feedstock  for  cer- 
tain domestic  refineries.  If  this  capacity  coxild 
be  activated  it  would  yield  up  to  96,000  b/d 
of  distillate  fuel  oil. 

(8)  The  aubatantial  current  price  differ- 
ential bettoeen  imported  dUtUlate  oU  and 
domestic  contract  cargo  supplies  covM  also 
Impede  maximization  of  Imports. 

Historically,  Imported  distillate  fuel  oU  has 
generally  been  lower  priced  than  the  domestic 
product.  This  relationship  prevailed  untu  the 
late  faU  of  1973.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year's  heating  season,  the  landed  price  of 
dlstUlate  heating  oU  (ex-duty)  ranged  from 
9.0*  to  9.6*/gaUon.  whUe  the  domestic  cargo 
contract  price  stood  at  10.9«/gallon. 

Since  last  December  this  relatlonsblp  baa 
drastically  changed.  The  landed  price  of  the 
foreign  product  ranges  currently  from  31  64 
to  23  J*/gallon,  while  the  domestic  contract 
cargo  price  Is  12^/gaUon.  Thus,  the  imported 
product  U  now  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as 
the  domeetlc  product  purchased  under 
oontract. 

"tJnder  these  circumstances  marketer*  with 
substantial  deficits  between  contractual  sup- 
plies and  total  requirements  are  reluctant  to 


import  distillate  fuel  oU.  since  this  would 
render  them  uncompetitive  with  marketers 
able  to  draw  primarily  on  domestic  supplies, 
such  as  Integrated  refiners  and  their  contract 
customers.  The  current  relatively  low  level 
of  Imports  Is  evidence  of  this  reluctance. 
More  foreign  oil  could  be  Imported  than  Is 
actually  the  case.  But  despite  Inadequate  in- 
ventories. Independent  cargo  buyers  are  fear- 
ful of  bringing  In  a  product  whose  landed 
cost  approaches  the  prevailing  retail  price  to 
ultimate  consumers. 

Permission  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  average  the  cost  of  foreign  and  domestic 
supplies  in  the  determination  of  resale  prices 
does  not  significantly  alleviate  the  problem 
for  marketers  with  a  preponderance  of  Im- 
port requirements. 

In  an  uncontrolled  market  prices  would 
tend  to  rise  to  the  level  of  imports.  Under 
the  existing  system  of  controlled  domestic 
prices  this  Is  of  course  not  possible.  Tlius. 
the  attempt  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
price  increases  may  aggravate  the  shortage, 
unless  a  way  can  be  found  to  distribute  the 
higher  coet  of  Imports  more  evenly  among 
all  marketers  than  is  presently  the  case. 

APPENDIX 

1972-DISTILUTE  FUEL  OIL  DEMAND 

(Thousand  barrels  par  day| 


Quartar — 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4tb 


Yaar 


District: 

1 2,040  1,088  736  1,735  1,396 

II 1.112  741  623  1,049  883 

III _.  281  238  321  280  278 

IV 6S  80  83  96  84 

l-IV 3.501      2.147      1,763     3,160       2.641 

EzKiBir  4 

[From  the  OU  DaUy,  Jtily  27,  1973] 

QAaohon  Dkaliss  Fack  Pucz  Squxczi:  New 

RinjNo  Bars  Aotomatic  iNcaxAsc 

Washincton. — OasoUne  dealer  representa- 
tives have  been  jolted  by  an  interpretation 
from  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  on  the  Phase 
IV  proposed  oil  price  regulations  which  they 
say  would  bar  any  automatic  Increase  m 
their  pump  postings  after  Aug.  12  for  in- 
creased prices  to  them  from  their  suppUers. 

Charles  Btnsted,  National  Congreaa  of 
Petroleum  Retailers,  said  this  interpretation 
was  given  to  the  dealers  by  an  attorney,  Mary 
Jane  Reynolds,  in  the  Cost  of  Living  Coim- 
cll's  counsel's  ofllce  earlier  this  week. 
coTTiAN'T  BxuEVK  rr 

"At  first  I  couldnt  believe  it,"  he  said, 
"but  she  said  that  la  exacUy  what  the  regu- 
lations propose." 

Miss  Reynolds,  Blnsted  said,  bad  told  him 
that  the  virtual  "freeze"  on  station  prices, 
even  if  suppliers'  prices  rose,  was  inspired  by 
tbe  White  House  staff  who.  he  quoted  her  as 
saying,  "beUeve  that  station  prices  are  the 
most  visible  to  the  public  and  must  be  held 
down,"    * 

She  pointed  out  that  section  160J368(A)  of 
the  proposed  oil  price  rules  clearly  states 
that  the  celling  retail  price  of  dlesel  fiiel, 
heating  oil  and  gasoline  for  any  station  "is 
the  actual  price  paid  by  the  seller  for  the 
product  sold  at  that  location  on  Aug.  12, 
1973.  plus  the  actual  mark-up  applied  by  the 
seller  at  that  location  on  Jan.  10,  1973,  to  the 
coet  of  the  same  product." 

PASS-THaOOGB  ' 

There  Is  no  provision,  she  pointed  out, 
for  automtOte-  pass-through  by  dealers  of 
higher  prlc&  charged  dealers  after  Aug.  12. 

The  only  upward  price  adjustment  that  the 
price  rules  permit  dealers — us\iaUy  unbrand- 
ed  dealers — to  make  Is  for  hlgher-ooet  for- 
eign gasoline  they  Import  with  tickets  from 
the  OU  Import  Appeals  Board.  In  such  caaes, 
they  can  weight  the  average  of  their  domestic 


and  foreign  product  and  then  add  their  ac- 
tual centa-per-gallon  mark-up  as  of  Jan  10 
1973.  ' 

Miss  Reynolds,  Blnsted  noted,  said  that  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  would  hope  that  since 
sution  prices  cannot  automatlcaUy  be  raised, 
if  suppliers'  or  Jobbers'  prices  to  stations  are 
raised.  suppUers  or  Jobbers  will  be  deterred 
from  raising  prices  to  their  station  customers. 

"WX  CAN'T  BXUXVK  IT" 

"This  is  driving  us  right  up  the  wall" 
Blnsted  said.  "We  can't  beUeve  it.  But. 
that's  what  she  said." 

Pressed  for  an  explanation  of  how  dealers 
could  appeal  for  higher  price  postings  after 
Aug.  12,  if  suppUers  prices  to  dealers  were 
increased.  Blnsted  said  Miss  Reynolds  ex- 
plained that  one  provision  of  the  general 
price  regulations  lor  Phase  IV  provides  for 
"periodic"  checks  by  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  implied  some  adjust- 
ments might  be  permitted  after  such  checka 

Blnsted  said  the  dealers  in  many  areas 
where  there  were  price  wars  in  January  this 
year  are  also  put  at  a  great  disadvantage 
because  their  margins  then  were  depressed 
but  now  the  price  rules  proposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment would  freeze  them  at  those  margina 

He  said  this  was  unfair  and  would  also 
have  to  be  changed. 

MOKK    DZTAILa    BOXniHT 

Blnsted  aald  that  aome  300  dealers  and 
their  representatives  attended  a  panel  hear- 
ing with  CLC  here  Tuesday  sought  by  the 
dealers  for  more  details  on  the  prcmoaed  oil 
price  rules.  »~— - 

But,  the  higher-price  pass-through  issue 
was  not  raised  then,  because  the  dealers 
were  unaware  of  that  Issue. 

The  dealers  have  been  on  Capitol  Hill 
pleading  for  relief  and  have  pressed  their 
case  with  OOP  house  leader  Pord,  Mich  and 
others — including  Sen.  Hart,  D-Mlch.  Con- 
gressman Conte.  R-Mass..  and  a  number  of 
others.  It  U  uncertain  yet  what  the  con- 
gressmen or  senators  can  do  for  the  dealers, 
however.  If  the  CLC  atanda  Arm. 

[From  the  Washington  Poat.  July  31,  1973] 
VitiTWB  arATxa  WKuaa  Saxrr  on  On. 

AlXOCA'nON 

(By  Peggy  Simpson) 
J<An'  A.  Love.  White  House  energy  chief 
said  yesterday  that  oU  company  compllanoa 
with  the  voluntary  petroleimi  program  has 
deteriorated  noticeably  in  the  past  three 
weeks. 

Love  said  he  hopes  to  announce  a  decision 
this  week  on  whether  the  program  will  be 
replaced  with  a  mandatory  system. 

Love,  former  governor  of  Colorado  and 
now  director  of  the  President's  energy  policy 
office,  told  a  House  Bimklng  subcommittee 
that  no  decision  on  a  mandatory  program 
has  been  made  yet. 

"There  has  been  a  noticeable  deterioration 
in  tlie  compliance  of  most  oU  companies  in 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks."  he  said. 
"Some  companies  have  given  formal  notice 
that  they  do  not  Intend  to  comply  fiuther 
with  the  voluntary  petroleum  allocation 
program." 

Since  mid -June  hearings  which  revealed 
that  aome  companies  were  not  complying 
with  the  guidelines.  Love  said  that  several 
major  oil  companies  have  notified  his  office 
they  can  no  longer  comply. 

He  said  companies  such  as  Sunoco.  Phil- 
lips. Cities  Service  and  Gulf  had  delaved 
plans  to  withdraw  from  various  marketing 
areas  In  order  to  comply  with  the  various 
allocation  plans. 

But  he  said,  they  have  recently  notified 
him.  "they  will  continue  to  withdraw  unless 
mandatory  provisions  are  Imposed." 

Of  the  2.646  cases  of  fuel  shortages  the 
energy  office  Is  reviewing,  17  pertain  to  mass 
transit. 

He  said  active  cases  are  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  235  a  week.  The  complaints  are  dl- 
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Tided  Into  three  broad  areas — marketers 
without  ample  supplies  of  gasoline,  pur- 
chasers of  bulk  wholesale  quantities  who 
are  complaining  about  price  Increases  and 
agricultural  producers. 

Love  said  he  la  still  weighing  the  options 
now  open  including  retaining  a  revised 
voluntary  allocation  program,  adopting  a 
half  mandatoi7  and  half  voluntary  program 
or  adopting  a  fuUy  mandatory  system  for  all 
of  the  Industry. 

In  answer  to  questions  he  said  he  did  not 
believe  the  oil  con^mnies  had  conspired  to 
restrict  supplies  or  raise  prices. 

"I  am  convinced  the  dimensions  of  the 
energy  problem  far  exceed  anything  the  oil 
companies  did  or  did  not  do,"  Love  said, 
and  added  that  the  problems  stem  partly 
from  a  growing  consumer  consumption  and 
a  fall-off  of  energy  production. 

"If  people  see  the  problem  as  some  sort 
of  plot  they  wlU  fall  to  see  the  real  dimen- 
sions of  the   energy  situation,"  Love   said. 

He  said  even  If  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline 
Is  built,  he  doubts  that  oU  Imports  can  be 
reduced  because  the  demand  Is  growing 
io  strongly. 


Hnx  Push  Grows  for  ALLocA-noN;  Love 

Promises  Decision  Shortly 

(By  Jim  CoUlns) 

WASHINGTON. — A  congresslonsl.  and  ad- 
ministration, showdown  on  whether  manda- 
tory controls  should  be  Imposed  on  alloca- 
tions of  crude  oil  to  refiners  and  products  to 
marketers  and  consumers  was  clearly  In  sight 
at  the  weekend. 

Sen.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  who  pushed 
through  detailed  mandatory,  oil  allocation 
legislation  more  than  a  month  ago  was  grow- 
ing increasingly  Impatient  at  the  weekend 
with  what  he  considered  "foot-dragging"  by 
the  White  House  on  this  issue. 

Jackson,  It  was  learned,  was  planning  to 
attach  the  substance  of  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation in  8-1570 — passed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Senate  June  6 — as  an  amendment  to  a 
House-passed  bill  which  Is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

QtnCK   ACTION    SEEN 

If  he  succeeded  in  this,  approval  after  con- 
ference of  the  oil  allocation  plan  in  such  a 
bill,  would  write  it  Into  law  quickly. 

Jackson  pressed  Nixon  energy  advisor  John 
I/)ve  at  a  hearing  Thursday  on  promulga- 
tion by  the  administration  of  a  mandatory 
program  quickly,  under  authority  the  Presi- 
dent already  possesses  In  the  Economic  (Con- 
trol Extension  Law. 

The  Washington-state  senator  may  also 
have  his  eyes  on  efforts  by  a  potential  Demo- 
cratic rival  for  the  White  House  in  1976 — 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass..  who  chaired 
a  hearing  Friday  before  the  Senate  antltnist 
subcommittee  to  press  Love  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials  on  a  mandatory  oil  allo- 
cation program. 

MAT    NOT   «E   TOTAI. 

I/ive  told  Kennedy  that  he  exjiects  to  Issue 
a  program  "the  first  of  the  week" —  but  there 
was  no  positive  assurance  on  Friday  it  would 
be  a  totally  mandatory  system. 

Love  said  he  had  only  Iseen  on  the  Job  full- 
time  for  10  days  and  he  wants  to  make  sure 
that  the  allocation  system  finally  promul- 
gated does  not  make  the  situation  worae  on 
oil  supplies  and  distribution. 

Kennedy  cited  problems  New  England  fuel 
oil  dealers  are  having  filling  storage  for  next 
winter.  He  said  they  have  only  about  360,000 
barrels  now  but  need  about  two  million  bar- 
rels to  meet  anticipated  winter  demands. 

MALDISTKIBtrnON 

Love  agreed  there  are  problems  facing  the 

independent  fuel  oil  dealers,  but  he  pointed 
out  stocks  "overall"  on  the  East  Coast  app>ear 
to  be  In  good  shape.  He  said  the  Independ- 
ents' stock  shortages  were  the  result  of  "mal- 
distribution." 


Love  said  that  what  be  Is  aiming  at  Is  im- 
proving supplies  to  the  extent  possible,  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

He  said  there  are  "debottlenecklng"  steps 
that  can  be  taken  at  refineries  to  increase 
output,  and  that  an  effort  wUl  be  made  to 
get  Independent  refiners  more  crude  oil. 

SAFETT   VALVE   MEASURE 

Love  said  the  administration  is  also  exam- 
ining possible  steps  to  Increase  Imports  of 
finished  products,  which  he  said  would  be 
the  safety  valve  possibly  avaUable  to  meet 
requirements,  after  aU  refining  capacity  that 
can  be  used  is  supplied  with  the  feedstocks 
available  in  the  n.S. 

The  former  Colorado  governor  said  that 
when  he  was  the  chief  executive  here  before 
resigning  recently  to  come  to  the  White 
House  he  had  imposed  an  allocation  system 
based  on  1972  distribution  patterns — but  that 
did  not  accommodate  any  growth  in  de- 
mands, and  growth  has  been  rapid  this  year. 

He  said  priority  requirements  of  petroleum 
products  are  also  an  Important  element  of 
any  allocation  program  adopted,  and  "every- 
one thinks  he  is  a  priority  consumer." 

RESHtTrrUNO    SOPPLIES 

But  Love  warned  that  an  allocation  pro- 
gram cannot  increase  supplies,  all  it  can  do  Is 
reshuffle  available  supplies  among  competing 
consumers. 

Love  said  he  is  also  in  touch  with  the  Coet 
of  Living  Council  to  make  sure  that  oU  price 
rules  proposed  by  that  agency  do  not  get  In 
the  way  of  increasing  supplies,  or  create  dis- 
tribution problems. 

He  said  short-term  relief  on  the  fuel  oU  sit- 
uation might  also  be  achieved  by  modifying 
fuel-sulfur  rules,  particularly  for  electric 
utilities,  and  this  Is  being  closely  studied  at 
the  White  House. 

PROBLEMS    IN    CALIPORNIA 

Love  said  his  main  hope  and  purpose  is  to 
avoid  a  consumer  rationing  program.  He 
pointed  out  that  Sen.  Tunney,  D-Callf.  (a 
close  friend  of  Kennedy's)  had  warned  that 
if  gasoUne  rationing  were  imposed  in  Loe  An- 
geles the  government  "would  have  to  caU 
out  the  National  Guard  to  enforce  it." 

William  Simon,  another  witness  Friday  be- 
fore Kennedy,  provided  the  most  definitive 
statements  at  the  hearing. 

Simon  outlined  the  backgroimd  of  the 
shortage  of  petroleum  products,  particularly 
gasoline,  and  the  problems  faced  by  inde- 
pendent refiners,  distributors  and  dealers. 

INDEPENDENTS  VTrAL 

He  said  the  Independents  "have  had  a 
healthy  Influence  on  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try" making  it  pooslble  for  consumers  to  buy 
gasoline  at  lower  prices. 

And,  he  said  the  gasoline  shortage  has  bit 
the  Indejjendents  the  "hardest."  with  inde- 
pendent refiners  no  longer  able  to  obtain 
adequate  crude  supplies. 

Simon  said  that  hundreds  of  independent 
gasoline  stations  have  been  closed  down 
across  the  country  and  those  that  can  buy 
foreign  gasoline  find  it  available  only  at  much 
higher  prices,  vrhlch  hurto  them  competi- 
tively. 

MAJORS    DXTENDED 

Simon  defended  the  majors,  however, 
agalnat  charges  of  holding  down  prices  to 
squeeze  the  Independents. 

He  took  issue  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission staff  report  on  the  major  oil  com- 
panies which  had  suggested  that  to  a  normal 
competitive  market  the  cure  would  be  for 
prices  to  Increaae— but  the  majors  had  not 
Increaaed  prices  hi  atdn  to  "eradicate  the  In- 
dependent market  sector." 

Simon  said  that  "It  is  worth  pointing  out 
what  the  major  oil  companies  have  been 
doing  In  regard  to  pricing  of  gasoline  Is 
simply  following  prloe  control  regulations. 
Generally  speaking,  the  price  controls  during 


Phaae  n  affiled  to  major  companies,  but  did 
not  affect  Independents." 


rrC  COMPLAINT 

Simon  also  asserted  that  the  FTC's  com- 
plaint against  eight  major  oil  companies, 
wtiich  FTC  ofllclals  say  is  aimed  at  a  "signifi- 
cant divestiture"  of  refining  and  production 
operations  from  marketing,  "gives  me  great 
concern  because  of  its  Implications  for 
domestic  energy  supply  in  the  future." 

He  said  antitrust  policy  was  a  little  out 
of  his  line  as  deputy  treasury  secretary  and 
chairman  of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  "but 
I  am  most  concerned  about  our  nation'a 
petroleum  needs  and  how  best  to  get  through 
the  immediate  situation  facing  us." 

He  said  one  of  the  primary  problems  now 
is  the  shortage  of  refinery  capacity,  "and  I 
believe  that  this  shortage  oould  be  made 
worse  by  divestiture." 

Simon  made  these  other  points: 

WIDESPREAD    WILLINGNESS 

1 )  There  has  been  "widespread  wUllngness" 
within  the  Industry  to  participate  "In  some 
form  of  allocation  program." 

2)  Many  companies  are  "genuinely  trying 
to  cooperate,  although  particular  features  of 
the  (volimtary)  program  pose  difficulties 
and,  for  this  reason,  different  allocation 
schemes  have  been  adopted  by  companies. 

3)  The  voluntary  program  is  confronted 
with  "some  legal  and  supply  difficulties." 

4)  Some  companies  can't  fuUy  comply  be- 
cause of  prior  contracts  and  others  simply 
do  not  have  enough  crude  or  products  to 
meet  base-period  requirements. 

IMPROVED  PLAN   NEEDED 

6)  An  "Improved"  allocation  program  Is 
needed,  "possibly  with  some  mandatmy 
features." 

6)  The  options  now  available  to  Love  and 
the  administration  are  (1)  retention  of  a 
voluntary  program  with  modifications,  (2)  a 
partially  mandatory-partiaUy  voluntary  plan, 
or  (3)  a  fully  mandatory  program  covering 
all  segments  of  the  Industry. 

Simon  said  that  In  considering  a  manda- 
tory program  the  objectives  would  be: 

SELF-ADMINISTERINO  V 

To  make  It  "self-adminlsterlng,"  so  f ar  aa 
possible. 

Avoid  conflicts  with  existing  business  prac-   . 
tlcee  or  contracts. 

Develop  separate  programs  for  crude  oU. 
and  products  and  LPG. 

Provide  priorities  for  various  essential 
users  of  products  and  LPG. 

Pre-empt  various  state  and  local  alloca- 
tion i^ans. 

yORCa  MAJKURS  PROVnUONB 

Peimlt  force  majeure  provisions  in  con- 
tracts to  become  operative,  to  end,  where 
necessary,  existing  contractual  obligations. 

Avoid  "forcing"  a  suf^Uer  to  sell  crude  oil 
or  products  "below  cost,"  eo  It  could  not  be 
legally  chaUenged  aa  "confiscatory." 

And  impoaltlon  of  aanctlona  for  thoae 
companies  who  refuae  to  comply  with  a 
mandatory  program,  "as  well  aa  Incentive* 
for  thoee  oompanles  agreeing  to  comply  with 
It." 

[From  the  OU  Dally,  July  27, 1973] 

Lovz  Pttsred  rot  Allocaiton  Decision — 
Mat  Come  at  End  op  Week 

Washington. — Sen.  Jackson,  D-Waab... 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Conunittee. 
Thursday  pressed  John  Love,  President 
Nixon's  energy  advisor,  to  Issue  as  quickly 
as  possible  a  mandatory  system  of  oil 
allocations. 

Love,  appearing  to  talk  about  establish- 
ment of  strategic  oU  reeeiTea  in  the  UJB., 
said  the  matter  was  being  given  Intensive 
study,  and  the  program  might  be  issued  later 
this  week  or  early  next  week. 

Love  said  there  were  serious  Issues  Involved 
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which  Btlll  have  to  be  settled,  however,  before 
the  program  can  be  Issued.  < 

roxL  OIL  DEncrr 

^  Jackson  also  cited  a  study  of  next  winter's 
fuel  oil  deficit,  prepared  by  John  Llchtblau, 
Petroleum  Indxiatry  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.,  who  recommended  maximizing  Imports 
of  crude  and  products  with  a  pass-through 
of  higher  prices  and  easing  of  sulfur  restric- 
tions on  fuel  oil. 

Jacluon  toesed  the  Ideas  at  Ijove  for  his 
comment,  but  he  had  little  to  offer. 

The  senator  said  he  personally  favors  eas- 
ing the  fuel-oil  sulfur  controls  and  hoi>es 
this  will  be  given  careful  study  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

OEALEB    PRICE    PROBI.EMS 

Jackson  also  cited  price  problems  service 
station  dealers  woiild  have  under  the  pro- 
posed Phase  rv  price  control  system  on  pe- 
troleum, which  he  pointed  out  would  hold 
dealers'  margins  to  those  existing  on  Jan. 
10,  1973,  which  may  have  been  depressed. 

Jackson  said  he  had  Just  sent  a  letter 
to  Cost  of  Living  Council  director  Dun- 
lop,  urging  the  CLC  to  reconsider  Its  pro- 
posal for  a  Jan.  10  celling  for  dealers,  assert- 
ing that  "It  Is  urgent  that  the  VA.  maintain 
a  competitive  structure  In  the  gtJollne  mar- 
keting industry." 

He  told  Dunlop  price  competition  has  all 
but  disappeared  since  gasoline  supplies  have 
tightened  and  the  Indispendent  marketers' 
source  of  supply  "have  been  cut  in  half." 

mXD    rOR    RKUET 

He  also  told  Dunlop  the  marketers  which 
deserve  some  relief  and  not  further  govern- 
ment regulation  wUl  have  the  effect  of  driv- 
ing many  out  of  business  and  reducing  cmn- 
petltlon. 

He  asked  Dunlop  to  send  him  a  full  report 
on  the  CLC's  rationale  regarding  dealer  mar- 
gins and  "permissible  cost  nass-throughs" 
by  July  31.  ^* 

He  told  Dunlop  that  hearings  on  this  and 
related  questions  may  be  held  by  the  Interior 
Committee  next  week. 

Jackson  said  he  had  conferred  with  sta- 
tion dealer  representatives  Wednesday  about 
ii  their  problems — ^but  he  did  not  mention  one 
of  the  prime  beefs  right  now,  which  Is  that 
they  apparently  would  be  frozen  at  their 
Aug.  12  prices,  plus  margins,  for  purcbaaes 
from  suppliers,  even  though  suppliers'  prices 
to  them  rose  after  Aug.  12. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  firmly  sup- 
port this  amendment  even  thoiigh  it 
does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  see 
It  go.  When  the  Senate  passed  S.  1570. 
sm  amendment  which  I  offered  to  protect 
independent  dealers  and  branded  deal- 
ers from  the  predatory  practices  of  their 
suppliers,  was  added  by  the  Senate.  This 
amendment  would  have  provided  for  the 
protection  against  arbitrary  termination 
and  cancellation  of  franchises  for  the 
branded  people,  and  would  have  prohib- 
ited discriminatory  practices  In  dealings 
with  the  independents. 

No  comprehensive  petroleum  industry 
plan  is  going  to  work  until  each  member 
In  the  distribution  chain  Is  adequately 
protected  from  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices of  his  suppliers. 

But,  since  it  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment which  we  currently  ofTer  to  act 
solely  as  an  interim  measure,  I  can  well 
imderstand  the  need  to  make  the  man- 
datory allocation  amendment  as  clean 
and  concise  as  possible  in  order  to  gain 
•  swift  House  concurrence.  I  w(mld  think 
It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  we  were  to 
adjourn  this  weekend,  some  3  tn«nt.>ii^ 
into  the  gasoline  shortage,  without  Con- 
gress taking  the  necessary  step  to  protect 


the  American  people  through  allocation 
of  petroleum  product  supi^les. 

At  least,  should  the  House  act  on  S. 
1570  before  adjournment  this  fall,  sule- 
quate  protection  would  exist  so  that  our 
winter  fuel  oil  shortage  and  next  spring's 
gasoline  shortages  will  be  manageable 
and  the  burdens  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  the  Senators 
from  Washington  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  mandatory  allocation  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  voluntary  petroleimi  allocation 
program,  resolved  259  cases.  That  sounds 
fine.  But  last  week,  the  voluntary  petro- 
leum allocation  program  received  319 
new,  active  Incidents  of  fuel  shortages. 
While  y)me  might  consider  the  34-p«r- 
cent  success  rate  in  resolving  cases  as  a 
bright  note  in  this  voluntary  program,  I 
consider  the  66-percent  failure  rate  as  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram and  as  a  call  for  mandatory  alloca- 
tion now. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  the  current 
energy  czar,  John  Love,  is  going  to  wait 
to  implement  a  mandatory  program.  He 
has  been  around  now  for  about  a  month. 
Since  the  tenure  of  several  other  White 
House  energy  czars  has  not  been  much 
longer  than  1  month,  we  will  probably 
have  a  change  in  leadership  before  a 
mandatory  program  is  ever  implemented. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  State 
worst  hit  by  gasoline  shortages  is  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  State  that  John 
Love  left  1  month  ago  to  become  energy 
czar.  According  to  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Oas,  most  Denver  service  stations  open 
early  in  the  morning  and  sell  their  day's 
quota  by  noon.  This  results  in  the  im- 
availability  of  gasoline  for  motorists  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  It  is  reported 
that  one-quarter  of  Denver's  gas  sta- 
tions have  closed  down  completely.  The 
Yellow  Cab  Co.  in  Denver,  which  trans- 
ports some  7,000  passengers  a  day,  will 
have  to  close  down  In  a  few  days  since 
their  supplier  has  told  them  that  they 
would  only  have  1  more  we^'s  gasoline 
available. 

And  out  on  the  west  coast,  out  our  way, 
with  our  reservoirs  down,  the  problem  of 
blackouts  exists,  as  we  may  not  have 
enough  hydroelectric  power.  ITie  utilities, 
threatened  with  natural  gas  shutoffs,  are 
going  to  have  to  use  fuel  oil  to  power 
generators  this  winter.  It  was  reported 
last  week  that  one  large  utility  Is  go- 
ing to  bum  crude  oil  in  order  to  avoid 
depending  upon  refineries  for  manufac- 
tured fuel  oil. 

The  whole  attitude  has  been  "'every 
man  for  himself."  That  is  wrong.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pull  through  this  to- 
gether, let  us  get  together  and  pull.  Let 
us  stop  this  silly  voluntary  plan  in  which 
there  is  no  enforcement  and  an  excessive 
failure  rate,  and  get  on  with  a  mandatory 
program  petroleum  allocation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
5777  and  urge  its  passage.  I  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
introduction  of  the  measure  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  commend  the  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  reporting  this 
bill  favorably.  Protection  for  America's 
hobbyist  is  long  overdue.  I  have  heard 
from  one  hobbyist  after  another  about 


the  problem  of  unmarked  com  replicas 
and  several  numismatic  publications 
have  editorially  cried  out  fqr  quick  con- 
gressional action  to  curtail  one  of  the 
numismatic  hobby's  biggest  problems — 
the  traflSc  and  distribution  of  deceptive 
fakes  and  replicas  of  both  United  States 
and  foreign  coins. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  for,  while  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  to  protect  coin  collectors 
against  misrepresentation  of  rare  coin 
reproductions.  H.R.  5777  clearly  accom- 
plishes this  aim  by  requiring  any  imita- 
tion numismatic  item  to  be  plainly  and 
permanently  marked  "copy."  Collectors 
have  had  a  problem  with  replicas  pur- 
chased in  a  package,  and  only  the  pack- 
age indicating  that  the  coins  were  imita- 
tions. When  the  coin  is  removed  it  is  not 
possible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  orig- 
inal, and  some  fraud  has  occurred,  be- 
cause the  coin  Itself  was  not  clearly 
marked  as  a  copy. 

Chester  Krause,  publisher  of  the  Nu- 
mismatic News  Weekly,  in  a  statement 
before  the  committee  on  February  28, 
stated  the  problem  clearly  when  he  said 
that— 

The  problem  of  the  numlomatUts  Is  that 
obsolete  monetary  Issues  from  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  American  colonial  period, 
are  not  subject  to  counterfeit  laws.  Neither 
are  trade,  token  or  commemorative  medal 
issues,  nor  obsolete  paper  money  obligations 
clrcvilated  In  19th  century  America  by  pri- 
vate firms  and  banks,  all  of  which  fall  within 
the  numismatic  realm. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill 
would  not  only  plug  a  loophole  in  the 
law  and  prevent  fraud  upon  the  unwary 
coin  collector,  but,  more  important,  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  the  coln-coUecting 
hobby. 

Now.  Mr.  Pcpident,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  bringing 
this  much  needed  measure  to  the  floor 
at  this  time  and  in  this  form. 

Certainly,  the  question  of  mandatory 
allocation  of  supplies  Is  a  controversial 
matter.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  welcome 
the  idea  that  Government  must  some- 
how interfere  In  the  usual  market  dis- 
tribution in  this  way.  It  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  many  of  us  have  come  to  the 
point  of  accepting  the  need  for  manda- 
tory allocations  of  supplies. 

I  have  said  this  so  often,  I  hesitate  to 
repeat  it.  Mandatory  allocation  does  not 
Increase  supplies.  It  really  distributes 
the  shortages  in  a  way  which  may  be 
more  equitable  for  all  segments  of  our 
society.  So  I  think  there  is  a  need  for 
this  kind  of  program. 

The  voluntary  restraints  have  not 
worked  as  well  as  we  had  hoped  they 
might,  and  they  have  not  worked  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  One  major  reason 
may  be  that  there  are  antitrust  con- 
straints upon  the  companies  that  dis- 
tribute supplies,  and  they  find  it  difficult 
to  consult  together  in  order  to  make  allo- 
cations. So  they  need  legislation  of  this 
kind  to  assist  them  in  making  allocations 
and  to  be  able  to  sit  down  with  the 
Oovemment  planners  who  will  allow  the 
kind  of  rational  allocations  that  they 
otherwise  could  not  make. 

The  second  major  reason  is  that  they 
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have  contract  commitments  which  they 
find  difficult  to  break.  I  know  that  some 
of  the  energy  companies  have  indicated 
that  they  are  reluctcmt  and  that  their 
legal  departments  have  indicated  to 
them  that  there  is  a  legal  hazard  to  them 
to  divert  supplies  from  contracts  they 
have  signed  in  order  to  relieve  shortages 
which  they  recognize  exist. 

I  know  and  I  have  been  critical  of  a 
number  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  allocate  supplies.  I  know  that 
some  areas  of  our  country  are  short  of 
supply.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  unless 
we  have  some  allocations  of  a  mandatory 
nature,  those  shortages  will  continue  to 
plague  some  aireas  of  our  coimtry. 

I  have  been  challenged  upon  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  to  prove  there  was  a 
shortage  to  the  agricultural  economy  In 
my  area  of  the  country.  I  can  prove  it.  I 
had  a  staff  man  today  talking  to  a  num- 
ber of  distributors  suid  farmers  in  my 
State  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  actually  short  of  supplies.  It  occurs 
in  two  ways.  A  farmer  told  me  he  has 
been  out  of  gasoline  twice  In  the  last  2 
weeks  for  2  days  each  time.  Another 
farmer  said  he  was  not  ^ort;  he  simply 
^  goes  out  to  his  hay  baler  and  gets  gaso- 

line, gets  another  supply,  and  goes  back 
to  the  baler.  He  does  it,  because  he  can- 
not get  a  delivery  to  his  farm,  and  the 
reason  he  cannot  is  that  he  had  last  year 
a  source  of  supply  from  a  supplier  now 
out  of  business,  because  the  distributor 
cannot  get  supplies. 

So  there  are  these  shortages  that  are 
plaguing  the  agricultural  economy  of  our 
country  and  it  requires  the  kind  of  allo- 
cation this  proposal  has. 

With  respect  to  the  PTC  report,  I  have 
been  critical  of  the  PTC,  and  I  do  not 
necessarily  buy  all  the  conclusions  and 
innuendoes  in  the  FTC  staff  report.  But  I 
do  think  it  requires  a  look  at  it.  and  de- 
spite that  fact,  whether  I  agree  with  the 
staff  report  or  not  chargihg  collusion  and 
monopoly  practices  in  the  industry,  the 
shortages  do  exist  and  as  they  do  exist, 
regardless  of  the  reason,  they  must  be 
dealt  with.  That  is  another  reason  why 
the  mandatory  program  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  question  for 
the  Senator  from  Washington  with  re- 
spect to  the  priorities  of  allocation.  On 
the  third  page  of  the  amendment,  start- 
ing at  line  5  and  going  through  line  4  of 
the  next  page  it  lists  a  number  of  con- 
siderations in  the  aUocation  of  fuel  sup- 
pUes.  I  take  it  from  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture and  some  others  are  mentioned  in 
the  third  listing,  that  this  Is  not  intended 
as  a  numerical  listing  of  priorities.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  are  not  listed  in  the  order  of  pri- 
orities. It  is  an  attempt  to  state  objec- 
tives and  to  Identify  specific  problems  we 
know  that  affect  in  a  substantial  way  the 
public. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  the  past  we  have  in- 
dicated there  were  priorities  such  as  agri- 
culture and  transportation,  being  f  imda- 
mental  to  the  food  supply,  as  No.  1 
priorities,  in  a  quota  sense. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  legislation  Is  being  offered 
in  a  context  of  growing  food  shortages. 
It  is  offered  in  full  recognition  of  all  the 


problems  that  we  are  keenly  aware  <A  In 
connection  with  shortages  that  have  oc- 
curred, especially  those  concerning  pe- 
troleum supplies  on  the  farm.  Therefore, 
as  far  as  agriculture  Is  concerned,  it  \s 
obvious  to  me  that  in  the  listing  of  agri- 
culture as  an  objective  and  as  a  priority 
the  administrator  will  certainly  want  to 
focus  very  sharply  on  that  aspect  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  certain  that  is  my 
understanding  from  the  discusslMis  I 
have  had  with  Oovemor  Love  and  others 
within  the  administration.  I  know  with- 
out any  question  they  share  that  sense 
of  urgency  with  regard  to  the  agriculture 
and  transportation  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry, and,  in  general,  some  of  the  other 
problems  outlined  in  the  amendment. 
But  I  think  the  record  should  show  we 
do  not  intend  that  we  take  these  In  nu- 
merical priorities  as  items  we  are  urging. 
They  are  items  that  demand  attention 
in  any  allocation.  I  share  that  thought 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  know  too,  while  Governor  Love  stated 
publicly  on  a  number  of  occasions  he  Is 
opposed  to  mandatory  allocations,  the 
£Mlministration  shares  the  urgency  and 
they  are  trying  to  develop  a  rational  pro- 
gram for  meeting  the  petroleum  require- 
ments of  industry  and  various  segments 
of  our  society.  I  do  not  think  this  amend- 
ment now  being  offered  is  in  ccoiflict  with 
the  goals  they  have  stated  and  upon 
which  I  know  they  are  working. 

Governor  Love  was  before  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  this  morning,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  talk- 
ing about  a  different  matter,  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  government  in 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  But  it  was  striking  that  the 
majority  of  the  discussion  among  Sena- 
tors emd  the  majority  of  questions  with 
respect  to  the  very  broad  question  of 
governmental  reorganization  dealt  with 
this  problem  of  energy  resources  and  al- 
location of  supplies  in  the  country  today. 

It  is  a  very  serious  problem.  For  that 
reason  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment.  I  commend  him  for 
bringing  it  up  in  this  session. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bartlett  assiuned 
the  chsdr.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  want  to  say  there  have  been  honest 
differences  of  opinion  about  voluntary 
versus  mandatory  allocation  programs. 
This  is  understandable.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  lis  like  the  phraseology  "manda- 
tory." It  sounds  compulsory.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  pe<H>le  in  the 
White  House  and  in  the  administration 
who  previously  opposed  a  mandatory  ap- 
proach are  now  thinking  that  we  must 
go  the  mandatory  route,  because  the 
volimtary  approach  is  not  working. 

The  article  to  which  I  referred  quoting 
Governor  Love  I  think  brings  home  the 
problem  facing  Governor  Love — the  vol- 
untary approach  is  simply  not  working. 

I  do  not  know  Governor  Love's  private 
position  on  this,  therefore,  I  shall  not 
comment.  I  have  an  idea  what  it  Is,  but 
I  will  reserve  comment  on  it.  However, 
other  high  officials  In  the  Ewlmlnistratlon 
want  to  move  on  a  mandatory  program. 
I  think  they  recognize  there  are  two  ma- 


jor problems:  One,  there  is  the  problem 
of  sanctity  of  contracts.  For  the  bendlt 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  page  7  of 
the  committee  report  on  S.  1570  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  month.  The  re- 
port states  the  six  reasons  why  a  volun- 
tary program  would  not  work  and  why  a 
mandatory  program  is  necessary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  S.  1670 

A  numdatory  program  Is  necessary  on  the 
following  grounds : 

(1)  Compliance.  Adherence  to  a  voluntary 
program  U  certain  to  be  xmeven  and  to  be 
limited  by  its  cost  or  inconvenience  to  in- 
dividual companies.  The  more  serious  fuel 
shortages  become,  the  greater  the  possible 
gains  to  a  particular  producer  or  refiner  from 
non-compUance . 

(2)  Equity.  A  voluntary  allocation  program 
penalizes  cooperators  and  favors  non-coop- 
erators.  Its  cost  will  be  greatest  to  the  most 
pubUc-splrited  (or  pubUc  relations-sensitive) 
firms. 

(3)  Coverage.  A  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram Is  unlikely  to  provide  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution.  Both  the  structure  c^ 
distribution  and  the  allocation  policies  c. 
States  that  are  self-sufficient  in  petroleuna 
will  tend  to  exacerbate  regional  imbalances 
unless  Federal  allocation  policies  are  bind- 
ing upon  producers  and  refiners. 

(4)  Credibility.  An  allocation  program  that 
depends  t<x  its  Implementation  upon  the  pri- 
vate decisions  of  the  major  oil  companiea, 
and  which  Is  adhered  to  selectively  according 
to  their  respective  convenience.  wlU  not  gen- 
erate maximum  pubUc  confidence,  but  wlU 
exacerbate  the  inevitable  pubUc  resentment 
over  whatever  distribution  of  shortages  re- 
sults from  the  program. 

(5)  Competition.  Under  a  "voluntary"  pro- 
gram. If  It  Is  to  be  effective,  producers  and 
refiners  must  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  or 
coordinate  their  policies  In  ways  that  are  or- 
dlnarUy  proscribed  In  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Administration  proposals  released  this 
month,  for  example,  permit  and  possibly  re- 
quire if  they  are  to  be  effective,  the  alloca- 
tion of  customers  and  market  areas  among 
refiners,  and  permit  the  major  Integrated 
firms  to  fix  prices  on  crude  oil  sales  by  In- 
dependents, by  keying  the  latter  to  "posted" 
field  prices.  The  encouragement  of  such  prac- 
tices, however  temporary,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  some  lasting  effect  upon  market 
structure  and  upon  competition. 

(6)  LawfulTiess.  In  numerous  decisions,  the 
Federal  courts  have  established  the  principle 
that  encouragement  by  a  Federal  adminis- 
trative or  regulatory  agency  of  a  proscribed 
form  of  market  structure  or  of  proscribed 
economic  behavior  does  not  create  either 
clvU  or  criminal  Immunity  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  To  the  extent  that  any  voluntary 
allocation  program  encourages  actions  such 
as  market  sharing  or  price  fixing  that  are 
otherwise  lUegal.  it  exposes  both  the  coop- 
erating companies  and  the  program  itself  to 
lawsuits.  ^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  TTie  other  problem,  as 
my  colleague  knows,  relates  to  antitrust 
problems.  We  have  not  covered  antitrust 
issues  in  this  amoidment.  It  was  an 
emergency  move.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
we  pass  this  amendment  the  House  will 
accept  it  before  the  recess  and  then  pro- 
ceed in  September  with  S.  1570  which  Is 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
in  the  House.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  committee  intends  to  act  on  that 
legislation.after  the  recess.  In  the  mean- 
time, duriilg  the  August  recess  the  coun- 
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try  faces  some  very  bad  sltuatlotis  with- 
out this  amendment.  It  is  for  those 
reasons  that  I  have  introduced  this 
amendment  to  this  bill.  I  think  there  are 
reasonable  groimds  to  believe  that  the 
House  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
that  it  can  be  placed  on  the  President's 
desk  for  signature. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wish  to  add  that  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  understand  that  a 
mandatory  allocation  program  selves  any 
of  the  short-range  or  intermediate-range 
or  long-range  problems  of  energy  sup- 
plies. But  it  is  one  of  the  moves  we  will 
have  to  take  necessarily,  because  of  the 
national  crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
that  will  unjustifiably  and  inequitably 
destroy  individuals  as  well  as  cause  dis- 
tortions in  the  economy,  and  which  could 
be  avoided  in  the  very  short  term  by  a 
mandatory  program. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  the  lesser  of  evUs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  agree  with^the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Anytime  one  has  to 
deal  with  shortages  it  is  an  unpleasant 
task.  The  biggest  problem  we  face  is 
how  to  solve  the  problem  of  shortages  in 
a  very  complicated  industry,  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

How  do  we  move  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  from  one  area  of  the  coim- 
try  to  the  other  when  they  are  subject  to 
a  mjrriad  of  contracts?  This  raises  all 
sorts  of  legal  problems  for  the  adminis- 
tration, the  industry,  and  for  the  inde- 
pendent operator.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  are  trying  to  handle  In  this 
amendment.  I  think  we  have  experi- 
mented long  enough  on  a  voluntary  ap- 
proach. Grovemor  Love  has  conceded  the 
problems.  Obviously  it  has  not  worked.  In 
his  hometown  of  Denver,  Colo.,  there  Is 
a  classic  crisis  in  which  they  are  having 
a  continuous  series  of  problems  by  rea- 
son of  a  lack  of  adequate  distribution  of 
petroleum  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoBiENici).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
on  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  we 
are  not. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mf.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. First,  is  this  proposal  similar  to 
or  identical  with  the  proposal  he  intro- 
duced sometime  ago  as  a  fuel  allocation 
bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  dis- 
tracted for  a  moment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  question  is.  Is 
this  proposal  identical  with  or  similar  to 
the  proposal  that  was  adopted  by  this 
Chamber  earlier  this  year,  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  similar  to  it  In 
that  it  is  a  stripped-down  version  of 
S.  1570.  S.  1570,  as  adopted  had  a  num- 
ber of  floor  amendments  that  were  not 
directly  related  to  mandatory  allocations 
and,  second,  S.  1570  did  cover  the  anti- 
trust problem.  The  amendment  I  pro- 
pose today  does  not  cover  the  antitrust 
situation,  the  reason  being  that  the 
Members  on  the  House  side  are  now 
holding  hearings  on  S.  1570,  which  in- 
cludes the  antitrust  matter,  and  they 
want  more  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  I  have  oflfered 
is  an  effort  to  try  to  measure  up  to  what 
they  would  agree  to  on  a  concurring  basis 
without  requiring  further  hearings  in  the 
House  or  a  conference.  I  would  like  the 
House  to  concur  in  and  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  fnxn  Wash- 
ington and  our  distinguished  chairman 
a  further  question.  Does  this  amendent 
provide  for  abrogation  of  contracts,  as 
did  the  other  proposal? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  covers  abrogation  of 
contracts.  When  I  say  "stripped-down," 
what  we  have  done  in  order  to  achieve 
the  basic  objectives,  other  than  the  an- 
titnist  laws,  contained  in  S.  1570,  it  to 
delegate  the  power  and  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  mandatory  program. 
This  Is  the  only  way  we  could  do  it  in 
a  bill  reduced  to  its  essentials.  So  while 
we  have  a  series  of  specifics  in  S.  1570 
the  bill  we  passed  on  June,  1973.  and 
which  is  pending  in  the  House,  we  have  a 
broader  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
President  in  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  further  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator:  Does 
this  amendment  give  any  options  to  the 
President,  or  does  this  mandate  directly 
a  fuel  allocation  program  without  any 
options  on  his  part  as  to  when  it  might 
start? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  requires  that  there 
be  a  mandatory  program  in  effect  25 
days  after  enactment.  Within  that  time 
the  President  has  broad  authority  to 
determine  how  that  mandatory  system 
will  work:  but  it  is  a  mandatory  system 
that  becomes  effective  within  25  days  to 
achieve,  of  course,  the  objectives  set  out, 
starting — if  the  Senator  has  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  there 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  have  It  be- 
fore me.  I  did  not  receive  one. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wUl  see  that  the 
Senator  has  one.  I  will  give  him  a  copy. 

Starting  on  page  3  of  the  unprinted 
amendment,  he  has  broad  authority,  sub- 
ject to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives 
which  are  set  out  on  line  21,  section  103. 
The  specific  areas  that  relate  to  objec- 
tives and  I  indicate  to  the  Senator  trom 
Oklahoma  that  they  are  not  set  out 
in  a  priority  order.  These  are  objectives 
they  want  to  achieve  and  what  they 
should  do. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Do  I  understiuid  the 
distinguished  Senator  correctly  that  the 
allocation  program  would  have  to  be 
Initiated  by  the  President  within  10  days 
after  enactment  of  this  act? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  that,  further,  it 
would  cover  all  crude  oil  and  all  refined 
petroleum  products? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  written  in 
there — I  think  the  Senator  has  thatr— 
"in  amounts  based  upon  historic  supply 
relationships  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  equitable."  So  there  Is  discretionary 
authority. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  other  words,  the 
President,  then,  must  within  10  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  put  into  ef- 
fect a  mandatory  all<x;atlon  program  for 
crude  oil  and  refined  products  under 
certain  conditions  of  relationships,  and 
so  on? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wanted  to  add,  if 
the  Senator  will  look  down  on  line  1, 
right  under  that 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  see  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Such  regulation  shall 
take  effect  not  later  than  15  days  after 
promulgation.  So  we  are  saying,  really, 
that  the  effective  date  would  be  about 
August  25. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Because  the  distin- 
guished Senator  modified  an  amendment 
of  mine  concerning  the  exemption  of 
stripper  production  from  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  from 
fuel  allocation  provisions,  would  be  re- 
ceptive to  an  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment to  that  effect,  using  the  language 
that  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  In  that  modi- 
fication? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  and  support  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about,  but  if  we 
put  that  in  this  amendment,  there  are 
other  important  amendments  a  number 
of  Senators  wiU  wish  to  put  In  the  bill. 
The  House  will  then  not  accept  the  bill 
and  we  will  defeat  what  we  are  trjring 
to  do. 

I  will  assure  the  Senator  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  in  S.  1081, 
the  so-called  Alaska  pipeline  bill,  I  shall 
do  everything  in  conference  to  see  that 
it  is  retained.  As  the  Senator  may  know, 
I  believe  the  House  granted  a  rule  Uxlay 
on  the  so-called  Alsiska  pipeline  bill  and 
it  will  come  up  for  debate  on  Thursday. 
Hopefully,  the  staffs  will  be  able  to  work 
on  the  differences  diuing  the  recess,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  complete  the  confer- 
ence the  first  week  we  return  In  Septem- 
ber, so  that  we  can  get  the  bill  to  the 
President  early  in  September.  We  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  the 
Senator's  amendment,  as  modified,  will 
be  in  that  conference  report. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  observe  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  that  I  think 
this  would  be  a  very  appropriate  place 
in  that  cm  page  3  we  have  the  language 
the  Senator  has  already  covered  in 
pointing  out  the  mandatory  allocatloa 
of  crude  oil.  This  would  cover  all  crude 
oil.  It  would  seem  that  this  would  be  a 
logical  step  to  follow  the  point  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  made  in  his  opening 
remsu-ks  when  he  cited  the  importance 
to  the  consumer  and  to  the  producer  of 
shortages,  that  we  have  reference  not 
only  to  the  consumption  of  crude  oil 
products,  but  also  of  meat  products 
where  the  price  is  such  a  controlling 
factor. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  Is  aware  that  there 
are  many  in  the  business  of  agriculture 
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who  consider  price  to  be  a  very  con- 
trolling factor,  equal  to  that  of  supply 
as  far  as  crude  oil  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  the  refined  products  of  crude 
oil  are  concerned,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator,  referring  back  to 
his  remarks,  if  an  exemption  in  the  case 
of  stripper  oil  production  is  not  made, 
might  it  not  very  well  result  in  the  re- 
placement of  that  oil  by  the  refined  oil 
and  thus  result  in  an  increased  cost  of 
at  least  $1  a  barrel  and  result  in  the 
plugging  of  our  reserves  of  crude  oil 
which  are  In  very  short  supply  In  this 
country? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
to  say.  However,  the  problem  before  the 
Senate  is  not  that  particular  situation. 
The  problem  that  is  facing  the  Senate 
is  what  the  House  will  accept  In  the  way 
of  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  Members  of 
the  House.  I  have  given  my  commitment 
that  we  would  confine  the  amendment  to 
a  stripped-down  mandatory  bill.  They 
do  not  want  a  broad  bill  on  an  emer- 
gency basis.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
under  the  procedure  in  the  House — and 
this  is  the  key  and  I  want  my  good  friend 
to  understand,  that  the  procedures  In 
the  House  are  totally  different  from  those 
In  the  Senate  in  this  respect — the  pro- 
cedure would  be  that  in  order  to  concur 
In  a  Senate  amendment,  the  mover  must 
get  imanimous  consent.  So.  any  one 
Member  of  the  House  can  object  and  that 
will  kill  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  I  am  offering. 

The  only  alternative  left  under  the 
House  rules  would  be  for  the  mover  to 
ask  for  a  rule  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee if  we  start  to  load  this  measure  down 
with  any  amendment.  And  I  have  at- 
tempted to  work  with  the  House  commit- 
tee on  this.  We  would  kill  the  measure  if 
we  were  to  agree  to  such  an  amendment. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  this. 

I  am  fully  sympathetic  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator,  and  I  have  assured 
film  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  the  amendment  is  retained  in  con- 
ference on  S.  1081.  I  do  not  say  that  In 
an  Idle  way.  I  reseat  that  his  amendment 
will  be  considered  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, assuming  that  the  House  acts  on 
Thursday  suid  Friday  as  I  understand 
they  will,  on  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill. 

If  this  amendment  is  accepted,  we  will 
be  back  where  we  started  with  in  8. 1570. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  explains  the 
parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  to  the  distin- 
QUlshed  chairman  that  I  think  he  knows 
that  I  have  very  high  regard  for  his  as- 
surance to  me  personally  and  as  a  Sen- 
ator representing  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  appreciate  his  interest  in  this  partic- 
ular area,  because  It  was  his  modification 
of  my  amendment  that  was  almost  unan- 
imously accepted. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman 
niows  that  in  discussions  we  had  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  did  favor  the  stripped-down  ver- 
sion of  the  fuel  allocations  bill.  I  think 
the  distinguished  chairman  also  knows 


that  I  did  feel  very  strongly  that  one 
concern  with  the  fuel  allocations  pro- 
gram, which  does  not  have  some  exemp- 
tions, such  as  for  stripper  wells,  can  be- 
come counter-productive,  as  the  Senator 
cited  in  making  the  comparison  with 
crude  oil. 

In  the  absence  of  shortages,  there  will 
be  a  strong  inclination  to  program  and 
prevent  any  natural  increases  of  prices 
that  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a 
sufScient  supply.  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  sh6rtages,  influenced  by  all  of 
us,  including  myself.  I  realize  that  this 
proposal  Is  intended  to  allocate  those 
shortages  fairly  across  the  Nation.  But  I 
think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to  be 
concerned  with  sum)ly  and  to  have  an 
opportunity,  at  least,  for  a  small  segment 
of  domestic  production  to  have  a  market- 
place function,  so  that  we  can  provide 
the  independent,  small  business  men,  of 
whom  there  are  still  thousands,  fortu- 
nately, that  extra  long  term  to  find  more 
oU. 

I  certainly  support  the  chairman's  in- 
terest and  his  proposal  for  research  and 
development.  This  is,  of  course,  a  longer 
range  approach.  Their  approaches  are 
shorter  range  and  will  deal  with  the  Na- 
tion in  the  immediate  future,  where  there 
are  problems  of  immediate  shortages. 

I  should  like  to  offer  such  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  the  distingxilshed  Sen- 
ator would  reach  this  conclusion.  Cer- 
tainly I  recognize  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of 
relationships  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  have  no  such  knowledge.  I 
would  guess  and  would  venture  that  this 
amendment,  If  it  proved  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  Senate  and  unacceptable  to  the 
House,  could  be  taken  out  in  conference 
if  it  were  going  to  be  a  burden  to  this 
particular  legislation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Again,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  procedural  problem.  We  have 
no  intention  of  going  to  conference  on 
this  measiire.  If  we  go  to  conference,  the 
amendment  is  "dead." 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to.  imd  which  is  now  pending  on 
the  House  side,  is  in  S.  1081,  the  bill  that 
we  passed  by  such  a  wide  margin  in  the 
Senate.  That  bill  will  come  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  Thursday. 

The  only  reason  my  amendment  is  be- 
ing offered  to  this  bill  is  that  we  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  leadership  and  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  they  are  willing 
to  accept  it.  If  they  do  not  accept  it,  that 
will  make  the  effort  here  in  vain.  It  is 
that  simple. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  antitrust 
amendment  from  S.  1570  in  the  pending 
amendment,  but  the  House  Members 
want  more  time  on  the  antitrust  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  So  we  stripped  down 
from  the  bill  we  passed,  S.  1570  the  es- 
sentials and  incorporated  them  Into  an 
amendment  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  House  Members.  If  they  will  accept 
It,  then  the  bill  will  go  directly  to  the 
President,  hopefully  tomorrow.  It  Is  a 
procedural  problem  we  face. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  thfc 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request?  » 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  David 
Stang,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  be  accord- 
ed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  should  say  that  I  understand  a  little 
more  clearly  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
hopes  to  move  with  this  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

But  let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: Is  he  saying  that  this  stripper  well 
amendment  is  unacceptable  to  the 
House,  or  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
it  is  acceptable  or  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  cannot  answer  that, 
I  have  an  imderstandlng  that  they  do 
not  want  to  go  beyond  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered.  We  had  a  lot  of  other  things  in 
S.  1570,  as  the  Senator  knows.  A  number 
of  other  Senators  offered  amendments 
that  were  adopted. 

One  amendment  that  is  very  import- 
ant, which  I  had  hoped  they  would  go 
along  with,  deals  with  the  antitrust 
problem  In  connection  with  allocations. 
The  House  wants  more  time  to  study  and 
to  offer  amendments.  So  I  did  not  Include 
that  provision  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  contains  what  they 
would  be  willing  to  concur  in.  We  are 
trying  to  avoid  going  to  a  conference.  We 
are  trying  to  avoid  delay.  We  are  trying 
to  make  it  possible,  before  we  leave  for 
the  August  recess,  for  the  President  to 
have  in  his  hands  the  tools  to  imple- 
ment a  mandatory  allocation  program. 

Without  this  legislation,  the  President 
cannot,  imder  existing  law,  force  move- 
ment of  oil  from  areas  of  surplus  to 
areas  of  scarcity.  He  cannot  abrogate 
contracts.  This  amendment  makes  It 
possible  to  preempt  the  right  to  con- 
tract if  necessary,  just  as  the  mandatory 
allocation  that  passed  the  Senate  last 
month  provided. 

This  is  why  the  voluntary  program  Is 
collapsing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Do  I  understand  it  Is 
also  to  give  the  President  authority  to 
fix  prices? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  we  do  not  give  him 
that  authority.  He  has  that  authority 
now  imder  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  Is  that  there 
is  the  bill  pending  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  That  Is  al- 
ready there.  The  bill  we  acted  on  earlier 
will  require  a  conference.  There  Is  no 
possibility  of  having  that  done  before  we 
leave;  the  only  possibility  we  have  Is  to 
do  something  relatively  simple,  that  bM 
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tbe  possibility  of  getting  passed  before 
the  end  of  this  week  and  being  sent  to 
the  President. 

My  understanding  is  that  that  other 
bill  could  be  solved  in  conference  as 
rapidly  as  this  one  could  be  solved  in 
conference,  and  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Washington  might  not  agree  with 
the  statement  that  to  go  to  conference 
on  this  one  would  consume  as  much  time 
as  going  to  conference  on  the  other  bill. 

I  would  also  assume  that  if  we  pass 
this  legislation  now,  and  it  is  signed  Into 
law,  and  then  later  on  we  go  to  confer- 
ence on  S.  1570  and  that  becomes  law, 
those  more  comprehensive  provisions  of 
the  biU  we  have  already  passed  would 
supersede  this  action.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  this  is  temporary? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  an  interim, 
emergency  mesisure  to  try  to  deal  with 
a  special  problem  that  Is  very  Important 
and  very  complicated. 

There  are  two  major  problems  In  try- 
ing to  do  equity  to  the  American  con- 
simaer  on  petroleimi  products  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  I  want  to  repeat 
this:  It  is  fine  to  talk  about  eqxiltable 
distribution  of  oil  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  problem  arises  that  major  oil 
companies  have  contracts  with  Inde- 
pendents and  others  to  provide  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  gasoline  and  petroleum 
products  to  those  needing  it. 

It  may  well  be,  and  it  is  at  this  moment 
In  fact  the  situation,  that  certain  areas 
of  the  country  have  more  supply  than 
they  need.  In  order  to  take  care  of  areas 
of  shortage,  we  would  have  to,  in  effect, 
take  away  from  areas  of  surplus,  but 
imder  the  existing  contracts,  you  cannot 
take  it  away.  That  is  the  problem.  There 
is  no  law  on  the  books  that  gives  that 
authority.  That  is  why  the  program  is 
voluntary,  and  that  is  wl^  the  oil  com- 
panies face  a  serioxis  problem  of  lawsuits. 
This  is  why  the  volimtary  program  is 
breaking  down.  Governor  Love  today,  in 
the  article  which  I  have  read  Into  the 
Record,  pointed  out  that  they  are  run- 
ning into  real  trouble. 

The  second  area  relates  to  antitrust, 
which  we  covered  In  the  previous  bill, 
S.  1570. 

This  is  simply  an  emergency  move 
pending  House  actioir  on  S.  1570  after 
the  recess,  at  which  time  I  would  hope 
we  would  pass  S.  1507,  the  compj-ehen- 
sive  bill  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  which  will  supersede  this  tem- 
porary emergency  measure. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARTLErrr.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Only  for  a  question, 
which  I  would  Uke  to  ask  as  rapidly  as  I 
can  of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  understand  his  desire  to  adjust  this 
amendment  in  a  way  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
To  make  it  more  acceptable,  does  he  not 
consider  that  if  we  would  delete  section 
107,  which  I  consider  a  very  controversial 
section,  that  would  accomplish  his 
objective? 

I  think  it  woiild  add  greatly  to  the 
chsmces  of  acceptance  by  the  Hoiue  of 
Representatives.  I  certainly  do  not  think 
they  would  want  to  get  into  this  con- 


troversial issue  without  having  consider- 
able debate  on  the  floor.  I  would  just  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, if  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  £u:cept  that  amendment,  if  he 
would  offer  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  answer  of  the  distinguished  Sienator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage starting  on  line  21  of  page  5  of  the 
amendment,  entitled  "Monitoring  by 
Federal  Trade  Commissiorl,"  was  lan- 
guage that  we  put  in  in  lieu  of  the  anti- 
trust language  to  make  it  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  House  members.  I  believe  that 
this  provision  will  be  useful  and  necesary 
in  the  light  of  all  the  problems  that  we 
are  faced  with  in  connection  with  the 
plight  of  the  small  independent  distribu- 
tor and  retailer.  I  do  not  see  anything  in 
it  that  is  imf air.  I  think  it  helps  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  assurance  that  is  needed 
for  the  independent  distributor  and  mar- 
keter, and  it  was  in  the  light  of  the  feel- 
ings expressed  by  members  on  the  House 
side  that  we  put  it  in.  It  is  in  lieu  of  the 
antitrust  proposal  which,  as  I  say,  we 
will  consider  when  we  go  to  conference 
after  we  return  from  the  Augxist  recess. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  like,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  s^eld,  to  have 
his  comment,  and  to  have  the  Members 
who  are  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate understand  just  how  serious  this 
particular  stipulation  would  be  for  moni- 
toring by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  begins  on  page  5,  line  21.  Fol- 
lowing through  to  line  13,  on  page  6, 
it  says: 

(c)  For  purposes  of  Implementing  thla  sec- 
tion, officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Commission,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  from  the 
Commission  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
In  charge,  are  authorized — 

Listen  to  this: 

(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  (A)  any 
premises  In  which  any  activity  relating  to  the 
production,  transportation,  refining,  or  sale 
of  petroleum  products  Is  conducted,  and 

(2)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  ahd  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  such  premises. — 

And  that,  of  course,  is  subject  to  their 
Judgment — 

Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  >any  aother  provision 
of  law — 

(1)  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  this 
section  may  appear  In  Its  own  name  and  be 
represented  by  its  own  attorneys; 

(2)  chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  under  thla  section. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  going  too  far  in 
giving  police  pxjwer  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  this  instance,  when  I 
think  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  particular 
amendment,  if  we  really  are  sincere  in 
wanting  to  accomplish  the  objectives  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  that  this 
simply  provides  a  reasonable  means  by 
which  we  can  monitor  this  program,  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  really 
making  the  allocation  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  There  is  no  issue  that 
affects  private  enterprise  to  a  greater  de- 
gree in  this  country  today  than  the  sur- 
vival of  the  small  Independent  operator. 


whether  it  Is  the  refiner,  whether  it  is 
the  distributor,  or  whether  it  is  the  re- 
tailer. This  is  what  the  coxmtry  is  worked 
up  about,  Mr.  President.  When  we  talk 
about  the  oil  shortage,  the  oil  problem 
In  general,  the  great  discussion  is,  "What 
will  happen  to  that  small  independent 
operator  during  this  squeeze?" 

We  are  not  trying  to  meddle  in  any- 
one's business.  All  we  are  doing  here  is 
to  give  the  FTC  the  authority  to  see  to 
It  that  the  mandatory  program  for  equit- 
able allocations  is  carried  out.  I  think 
this  is  a  reasonable  and  sensible  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  {IS  much  concern  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  about  protecting  the 
Independent,  but  will  we  really  accom- 
plish that  by  this  stipulation?  I  believe 
that  we  are  working  a  hardship  on  the 
overall  oil  Industry.  I  beUeve  tiiat  we  are 
working  a  hardship  on  the  independent 
as  well  as  the  majors.  I  think  it  is  im- 
necessary  to  have  this  amendment,  this 
stipulation.  It  is,  I  think,  unfair.  I  would 
think  it  should  be  deleted.  The  amend- 
ment would  be  greatly  enhanced  and, 
certainly,  would  be  far  more  acceptable 
to  both  House  and  Senate  Members  if  it 
were  deleted.    

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  further  on  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  had  to  say 
about  his  concern,  which  I  know  is  sin- 
cere, for  the  independent  business  man 
connected  with  the  oil  industry,  and  his 
feelings  towards  the  station  operator,  the 
Jobber,  the  refiner,  and  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  industry.  But  the  one 
who  can  do  something  about  a  solution 
to  the  shortages  is  the  independent  pro- 
ducer. That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  I  inquired  about,  to  have  the 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act  so  that  the  independent  producer 
and  the  small  business  man  would  have 
the  incentives  and  could  have  the  incen- 
tives in  order  to  do  something  about  the 
shortages. 

We  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  shortages 
but  we  do  nothing  about  solving  them.  It 
is  vital  that  we  have  this  exemption  so 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  when 
the  allocation  takes  place,  and  it  will  be 
clear  from  the  very  beginning,  if  this  bill 
becomes  law,  that  it  did  not  include  the 
stripper  well  production,  that  it  did  not 
include  the  marginal  production,  that  if 
it  is  not  marketed,  sooner  or  later  the 
stripper  well  will  be  plugged  and  aban- 
doned forever.  Those  in  the  oil  industry 
know  that  once  an  oil  well  is  plugged, 
It  is  plugged  forever. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  oftentimes 
said,  let  us  be  honest  with  oiu-selves.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  time  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
overriding  concern  in  America  today  Is 
what  may  happen  to  the  small  independ- 
ent. It  1<5.  what  will  be  the  situation  with 
our  fu:l  supplies.  That  is  what  the  argu- 
ment is  all  about.  That  is  what  the  con- 
cern is  all  about.  The  concern  in  New 
England  and  up  and  down  the  east  coast 
today  is  not  so  much  the  question  of 
from  whom  are  we  going  to  buy  our  oil  or 
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our  gas.  as  it  Is  the  question  of  will  there 
be  any  oil  or  gas  to  buy. 

So  I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  think  of  the  role  that  the  stripper 
wells  producer  does  play  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  As  I  imderstand  it,  one  out  of 
every  eight  barrels  of  oil  production  with- 
in the  continental  United  States  today 
comes  from  a  stripper  well,  a  well  that 
by  definition  has  a  production  of,  cm  a 
24-hour  basis,  of  10  or  less  barrels  per 
day.  That  accounts  for  a  whsde  of  a  lot 
of  oil  that  we  have  here  In  the  United 
States.  Thus,  to  Ignore  the  impact  that 
an  authorization  given  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  vitiate  contracts  or 
to  decide  on  his  judgment  alone  where 
we  will  divert  crude  oil  from  one  place 
to  another,  can  be  most  disruptive. 

I  know  of  stripper  well  operation  that 
oftentimes  tiie  margin,  as  it  l>ecame 
less  and  less,  gets  down  to  where  1  or  2 
cents  a  barrel  makes  the  difference, 
whether  we  are  plugging  the  well  and 
abandoning  it  or  keeping  it  in  produc- 
tion. 

Now  if  we  do  not  want  to  have  to 
look,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington does  not  want  to  have  to  look, 
toward  the  Middle  East  with  increasing 
dependency  on  those  countries  over 
there,  who  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  power  of  the  clout  they  have  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  look  more  and 
more  toward  the  Middle  East  for  our 
oil  supplies,  and  if  we  do  not  want  to 
give  them  greater  authority  over  our 
destiny,  if  we  do  not  want  to  have  to 
submit — if  we  are  forced  into  black- 
mail— ^Into  that  sort  of  international  ac- 
tivity, then  it  is  important  that  we  look 
at  the  contribution  the  stripper  well  can 
make. 

I  appreciate  the  legislative  situation 
SIS  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
spelled  it  out.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
there  may  not  be  time  enough  between 
now  and  the  weekend,  when  we  are  go- 
ing to  adjourn,  to  get  a  conference  be- 
tween House  and  Senate  which  is  to  in- 
clude that  sort  of  provision  in  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  the -statement  just  made  by  the  dls- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  I  am  In  agreement  with  him 
that  the  real  problem,  the  bedrock 
problem,  we  are  confronted  with,  is  more 
production  so  that  we  can  again  get  Into 
a  surplus  or  at  least  into  a  balanced  situ- 
ation where  our  demand  is  not  outnm- 
nlng  our  supply. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  is  not  what  we  buy 
from  the  independent  so  much  as  it  Is. 
will  there  be  any  oil  to  buy? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  When  we 
move  into  that  situation,  we  have  a 
situation  of  distribution  where  there 
may  be  maldistribution.  The  so-called 
Alaska  pipeline  biU  which  we  passed  in 
this  body,  and  which  is  now  in  tbe 
House  and  on  which  we  go  to  confer- 
ence, contains  provisions  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  on  the  stripper 
well.  It  contains  a  distribution  amend- 
ment that  I  added,  which  has  the  "day 
in  court"  factor  in  it,  in  order  to  im- 
prove distribution,  also  the  antitrust 
provisions,  and  so  forth. 
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What  we  are  concerned  with  her*  to- 
day is,  can  we,  in  the  3  days  left  to 
us,  before  we  go  on  our  recess,  pass  and 
give  to  the  President  the  power  to  have 
allocations  made  during  that  interim 
period,  until  we  finally  act  on  the  full  bill 
on  petroleum  products,  rather  than  have 
the  narrow  distribution  as  we  now  have 
it  in  many  parts  of  the  country? 

The  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  with  which  I  agree.  Is  that 
since  the  House  committee  chairman  has 
already  committed  himself  that  he  will 
accept  this  narrow,  stripped  down 
amendment,  if  we  pass  It  today  in  this 
bill,  that  that  can  become  or  at  least  can 
be  passed  by  the  House  and,  if  signed  by 
the  President,  can  be  effective  during  the 
interim  period.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
get  any  effective  work  done.  If  we  put  on 
something  else,  then  it  Is  imknown 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee would  accept  it,  and  the  chances 
are  good  that  he  would  not  accept  any 
additional  amendments. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  it  is  for  the  very  concerns  that  he 
cites,  of  having  concern  not  only  about 
allocating  shortages  but  doing  something 
about  them  positively,  that  It  is  most 
vital  in  allocating  crude  oil  we  do  not  al- 
locate that  crude  oil  from  the  stripper 
wells  because,  in  the  process  of  allocat- 
ing, it  will  result  in  more  shortages  and 
would  not  result  in  incentives  to  reduce 
the  shortages,  on  the  other  hand.  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  this  bill  have 
that  provision. 

This  particular  amendment  that  I  am 
discussing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  most  appropri- 
ate in  a  stripped  down  version  of  a  fuels 
allocation  amendment,  because  it  does 
provide  this  incentive.  In  looking  at  the 
problem  we  have  today  concerning  meat 
and  other  food,  we  know  that  prices  be- 
come a  relevant  factor.  I  would  therefore 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
could  accept  this  amendment. 

I  ask  Uie  Senator  from  Washington  if 
he  could  accept  this  amendment,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  this  proposal.  It  deals  with 
crude  oil.  It  exempts  that  small  portion 
of  it  that  is  in  the  hands  almost  entirely 
of  the  small  businessman,  whom  he  wants 
to  help,  in  the  hands  of  those  people  who 
have  found  75  percent  of  the  wildcat  oil 
in  this  country,  and  it  does  do  something 
to  reduce  the  shortages. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  could 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment,  for  the  reasons  previously 
stated. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time  is  to  get  approval 
on  the  House  side  before  August  3  or  by 
August  3,  so  that  it  will  be  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  The  Senator's  amendment, 
as  modified,  is  pending  in  the  House  in 
S.  1081.  The  House  committee  received 
a  rule  today  from  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  amendment  is  coming  up  on  Thurs- 
day in  connection  with  the  so-called 
Alaska  pipeline  bill.  We  will  act  on  that 
when  we  reconvene  in  September. 

I  have  assured  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 


assist.  We  have  a  long  list  of  amend- 
ments that  we  can  start  tacking  on  here 
and  kill  it.  It  is  that  obvious.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  responsibility  for  that 
result. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  have  the  antitrust 
amendment  which  I  would  like  to  see 
in  this  bill,  but  if  we  do  that,  the  House 
will  not  accept  it.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  brings  in  his  amendment,  they 
will  not  accept  it.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
other  amendments.  Senator  Moss  is  hold- 
ing back  on  his  amendment.  I  have  asked 
him  to  do  that. 

The  Senate  will  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  wants  to  give  the  President  this 
stripi>ed-down  authority  to  deal  with  an 
emergency  situation.  If  the  Senate  does 
not  wish  to  do  so,  that  is  fine.  The  Senate 
has  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  know  what  the  facts  are.  Let  us  be 
honest  with  ourselves.  We  are  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  apparently 
has  been  cleared  with  the  House,  and  I 
do  not  deny  that.  I  know  that  if  it  were 
not  that  way,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington would  not  report  it  that  way. 

But  the  Important  thing  Is  this:  Tlie 
way  this  amendment  is  drafted,  as  I  read 
it— and  I  ask  the  distingtdshed  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  whether  it  is  not  a  fact — 
that  when  you  confer  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  anyone  else  the 
authority  to  brecJc  contracts,  to  allocate 
crude  on  the  basis  of  his  determinatlMi 
where  need  may  exist,  you  may  very  well 
take  an  action  that  would  result  in  the 
closing  down  of  many  stripper  wells. 

In  the  past  5  years  or  more,  I  brieve 
more  than  15.000  stripper  wells  per  year 
have  been  plugged  and  abandoned.  Yet 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
that  one  out  of  every  eight  barrels  of  oil 
we  produce  in  this  coxmtry  cranes  from  a 
stripper  well. 

liils  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  authority 
to  take  action  which  seemingly  would 
keep  every  little  independent  in  business. 
God  bless  them,  I  love  them  all:  and  I 
want  them  to  stay  in  business.  But  I 
am  more  concerned  about  having  this 
country  stay  in  business,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  an  surtlon  that  could  dimin- 
ish the  supply  of  oil  in  this  country  by 
12.5  percent — one-eighth  of  the  total  vol- 
ume— if  we  start  monkeying  around  with 
the  allocation  of  crude  oil  coming  from 
these  stripper  wells. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  if 
these  aire  not  some  of  the  reasons  why 
he  put  the  stripper  well  amendment  on 
the  Alaska  pipeline  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  that  was  one  of  the 
prime  reasons.  He  will  recall  that  quite 
a  few  years  ago,  back  in  World  War  n, 
we  had  a  subsidy  program  for  stripper 
wells.  In  four  States  in  the  Bast,  It 
amounted  to  75  c«its  a  barrel.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  knows 
that  this  had  quite  an  effect  in  his  State, 
as  well  as  the  mldcontlnent  producing 
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states,  to  the  amoiint  of  35  cents  a  barrel 
if  the  production  was  Quite  low,  around 
five  barrels  or  below,  and  on  down  to  20 
cents  a  barrel,  up  to  nine  barrels. 

This  amendment,  as  modified  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
^  does  not  have  a  subsidy  in  it,  but  it  does 
permit  the  free  marketplace  to  operate. 
It  is  most  important  that  any  authority 
the  President  would  have  in  allocating 
fuels  contain  the  freedom  of  action  that 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  entire 
economy  and  also  to  provide  some  solu- 
tion, though  perhaps  small,  to  the  short- 
ages we  have. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wonder  whether  I 
can  help  clarify  the  legislative  record 
and  the  existing  law  with  reference  to 
stripper  wells. 

No.  1,  under  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  price  controls  apply  only  to  the 
23  major  oil  companies,  not  to  small 
producers. 

No.  2,  the  President,  under  existing 
law  and  this  amendment,  has  full  au- 
thority to  act  in  accord  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  in  S.  1081  In  ex- 
empting the  stripper  wells.  I  should  like 
all  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative 
record  on  the  amendment.  I  would  hope 
that  the  President — and  he  can  do  it 
under  the  broad  authority  he  has — in 
connection  with  the  implementation  of 
the  mandatory  amendment  that  is  now 
pending,  would  provide,  in  his  discretion, 
for  relief  of  stripper  wells.  I  make  that 
as  a  part  of  our  colloquy  here  and  a  part 
of  the  legislative  record.  I  hope  that  the 
President,  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  legis- 
lative intent — as  expressed  by  the  Senate 
previously,  when  the  Bartlett  amend- 
ment was  adopted — would  implement  it 
In  the  context  of  the  discretionary  au- 
thority that  he  now  has  under  existing 
law. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  avoid  bogging 
this  amendment  down  with  amendments 
which  will  not  be  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  The  House  is  going  to  act  on  S. 
1570  in  September.  What  is  critical  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  In  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  peak  of  the  period  when 
we  have  real  fuel  sho];tage  problems  fac- 
:  ing  many  parts  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  Is  no  one  In 
this  body  for  whom  I  have  greater  ad- 
miration or  whose  word  or  efforts  I  re- 
spect more  than  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wasliington.  He  has  displayed 
those  efforts  and  support  In  my  direction 
on  several  occasions,  and  I  appreciate  it. 
I  recognize  that  he  has  made  certain 
commitments  to  Members  of  the  House, 
and  I  realize  that  these  are  overriding 
with  him. 

However,  as  a  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
I  have  a  commitment  to  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  also;  and  I  believe  that  the 
final  decision  should  rest  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  I  have  been  discussing  would 
be  appropriate  or  inappropriate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  an 
amendment  of  this  act. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  woiild  like 
to  send  to  the  desk  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRo,  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  add  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  first  sale  of  crude  oU  and 
natural  gas  liquids  produced  from  any  lease 
whose  average  daUy  production  of  such  sub- 
stances does  not  exceed  ten  barrels  per  well 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  price  restraints  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  as  amended,  or  to  any  aUoca- 
tlon  program  for  fuels  or  petroleum  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  that  Act  or  to  any  PWeral 
law  for  the  aUocatlon  of  fuels  or  petroleum 

(b)  The  agency  designated  by  the  Preal- 
dent  or  by  law  to  Implement  any  such  fuels 
or  petroleum  aUocatlon  program  abaU  pro- 
mulgate and  cause  to  be  published  regula- 
tions Implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  placed  In  the  Record  on  page 
26571  a  review  of  the  fuel  situation  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  was  prepared 
for  me  and  delivered  to  me  by  the  Minne- 
sota Civil  Defense  Director,  Mr.  F.  James 
Erchul.  Mr.  Erchul  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  office  of  the  Minnesota 
congressional  delegation,  as  he  has  with 
the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  In  this  report  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Jon  Wefald.  stated  as 
follows : 

Given  the  fantastic  production  that  la  out 
there  In  the  fields,  mandatory  fuel  aUotments 
are  necessary  to  assure  harvesting. 

The  newsstory  goes  on  to  state: 

Wefald  called  for  a  25-percent  Increased  In 
fuel  allocations  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
coming  harvest.  Thta  year,  Minnesota  has  6  J 
mUUon  acres  in  com,  up  10  percent-  4  4 
mlUlon  acres  in  soybeans,  23  percent  greater 
than  any  soybean  crop  In  the  state's  history 

Compared  to  1972  crops,  he  said,  oats  acre- 
age Is  up  la  percent,  barley  18  percent  and 
flax  69  percent. 

"Crops  this  year  are  valued  at  $a.S  bmion 
sitting  out  there  In  those  fields,  and  the 
farmer  needs  fuel  to  get  them  out"  Wefald 
said. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
deep  concern  expressed  here  over  the 
stripper  wells.  I  think  there  is  great  merit 
in  the  argiunent  that  has  been  made  on 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  believe  I  sup- 
ported that  amendment  at  the  time  we 
voted  on  the  bill,  S.  1570,  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  situation  In  my  State  In  the 
month  of  Augiist  Is  going  to  be  critical. 
■  First  of  all,  we  are  going  to  have  much 
of  our  harvest  In  that  month.  A  good 
deal  of  that  harvest  Is  going  to  depend 
on  the  ability  of  our  farmers  to  have 
fuel  that  Is  necessary  to  bring  in  the 
crops.  Second,  a  little  later  on  this  year 
we  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 


the  drying  of  the  com  crop  and  soybeans. 
The  fuel  oil  indiistry  has  a  desperate 
shortage  of  propane  and  natural  gas 
Without  the  fuel  oil  we  have  a  substan- 
tial reduction  insofar  as  the  feed  equiva- 
lent value  is  concerned. 

So  I  plead  with  Senators  to  permit 
this  provision  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  oth- 
ers. I  have  asked  to  be  a  cosponsor  with 
iilm  because  my  interest  for  months  has 
been  In  this  fuel  allocation  program 
I  plead  with  Senators  to  let  this  become 
part  of  the  bill  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  pointed  out,  unless  we 
do  this,  whatever  kind  of  allocation  pro- 
gram is  announced,  and  we  hope  one 
will  be  shortly.  It  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements.  With  all  due  respect 
to  our  distinguished  friend  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  fully  appreciate  his  obliga- 
tion to  his  constituents  and,  indeed,  his 
obligation  to  his  own  set  of  principles 
and  commitments,  I  would  hope  first, 
that  if  a  rollcall  vote  is  to  be  held  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, while  I  feel  It  has  great  merit 
and  ultimately  will  become  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  time  factor,  that  that 
amendment  would  be  defeated  and  that 
the  proposed  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  along  with  those  of  us 
who  cosponsored  It,  would  be  accepted. 

We  face  a  critical  problem  and  the 
problem  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  liave  the  fuel  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September  to  harvest  one  of  the  best 
crops  our  State  has  ever  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. If  we  are  imable  to  harvest  those 
soybeans  and  If  we  are  unable  to  harvest 
the  com  crops,  all  the  estimates  of  this 
Government  about  the  available  supply 
of  feed  grains  and  protein  will  go  down 
the  drain.  V 

We  are  facing  alcrlsls  that  requires 
more  than  a  debate  here  In  the  Senate, 
and  I  have  been  one  of  those  who  has 
been  urging  the  administration  to  go  into 
a  mandatory  allocation  program  on  fuels. 
We  have  been  promised  a  program  time 
after  time.  Almost  a  month  ago  Mr. 
Simon  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury promised  there  would  be  within  a 
week  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram, and  we  still  do  not  have  It.  This 
week  I  read  again  that  the  administra- 
tion is  contemplating  such  action  and  I 
hope  it  will.  It  is  fair  to  say  whatever 
program  they  laimch  It  will  not  be  as 
effective  as  it  can  be  and  should  be  unless 
the  Jacks<m  amendment  is  made  a  part 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  I  certainly  share  his  concern 
about  the  shortages.  The  whole  purpose 
of  this  amendment — which  Is  an  amend- 
ment modified  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  of  very  recent 
enactment  into  the  pipeline  bill— is  to  do 
something  about  these  shortages  while 
we  are  allocating  them.  I  think  it  is  most 
vital  that  we  have  this  small,  maybe  10 
or  12  percent  of  the  total  crude  oil  pro- 
duction. It  is  marginal  and  it  Is  just  on 
the  border  of  going  under.  They  must  be 
given  some  new  life,  and  an  opportimity 
must  be  provided  for  those  people  who 
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have  this  production  to  have  some  en- 
couragemait,  refining  as  they  are  now, 
with  some  price  adjustment,  so  that  there 
will  be  more  oil  produced  in  this  country 
and  so  that  the  shortages  will  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREJY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  cannot  disagree  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Senator's  argument.  I 
think  It  has  great  merit.  I  know  alloca- 
tions alone  are  not  the  answer.  The  more 
we  have  to  allocate,  the  better. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  in  making 
le^slatlve  history  in  this  debate  because 
it  is  my  honest  Judgment,  in  light  of  the 
action  taken  in  the  pipeline  bill,  as  well 
as  S.  1570,  that  the  whole  record  here 
of  the  Senate  is  In  support  of  the  stripper 
well  operation  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  mentions,  and  to  which  he  is 
addressing  his  remarks. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration, 
or  whoever  is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing any  allocation  program,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  Governor  Love  who  is  now  the 
energy  czar,  so  to  speak,  will  bring  about 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  seeks 
in  his  amendment  to  be  done. 

My  concern  is,  and  I  have  to  rely  on 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  that  in 
light  of  the  rules  in  the  House,  unless  we 
stay  with  the  kind  of  trimmed  down, 
shortcut  measure  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  sponsor  here,  without 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  we  will  get  nothing.  That  is 
my  concern.  I  really  believe  this  debate, 
whatever  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa may  be,  will  result  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

My  plea  to  whoever  administers  the 
program  is  that  tliey  listen  to  him.  the 
Senator  from  Wycaning.  and  to  others 
who  have  spoken.  This  argument  makes 
all  the  sense  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  on  conferences  with  as- 
sociates In  the  other  body,  smd  to  say 
the  least  they  are  insistent  on  abiding 
in  detail  to  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  While  we  are  talking  about 
this  particular  amendment,  another 
matter  came  up.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that.  Indeed,  we  have 
plenty  to  allocate  now:  it  Is  an  allocation 
of  shortage  rather  than  supply.  If  we  cut 
production,  we  will  be  allocating  more 
shortages  rather  than  fewer  with  such 
an  allocation,  and  I  think  we  should 
clearly  imderstand  that  we  would  be  do- 
ing nothing  In  an  allocation  bill  to  in- 
crease the  supply. 

I  asked  the  Senator  to  yield  because 
the  question  of  the  FTC  authority  has 
been  raised  and  the  question  of  expira- 
tion has  been  raised,  and  there  are  two 
expiration  periods,  one  imder  section  105. 
which  is  the  expiration  date  for  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  and  to  allocate.  That 


expiration  date  Is  February  28,  1975,  very 
clearly  spelled  out,  but  the  limitati<»i  on 
the  authority  of  the  FTC,  which  also  has 
been  brought  into  question,  is  simply 
contained  Implicitly  in  the  language,  and 
not  explicitly. 

It  says  the  FTC  has  authority  during 
the  45-day  period,  beginning  with  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulation,  to  do  the 
things  that  are  set  forth  in  that  section. 
Then  we  provide  further  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  60  days.  It  shall  report  Its 
findings  based  on  what  It  found  In  that 
45-day  period. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton if  that  is  the  limitation  on  the  FTC 
'authority  under  this  proposal  and  if 
there  is  expiration  of  that  authority  at 
the  end  of  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  situation  accurately.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Nolan  McKean 
have  the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  and  votes  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  send  down  to  the  other  end  of  the 
street  any  kind  of  mandatory  control 
bill  that  did  not  have  the  proper  ex- 
emptions that  I  wanted  in  there  if  I 
wanted  those  exemptions  to  prevail.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  eco- 
nomic planners.  I  am  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  and  I  have  been  minority  manager 
every  time  we  have  reviewed  it.  I  say  if 
suiyone  wants  an  exemption  and  excep- 
tion in  there,  he  had  better  put  It  In,  be- 
cause the  economic  planners  do  not  im- 
derstand things  sometimes,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  do  not  understand  our 
fuel  crisis,  because  there  has  been  an 
exacerbation  of  this  crisis  by  the  rollback 
in  the  price  of  crude. 

It  does  not  make  sense,  and  it  Is  going 
to  affect  the  very  strippers  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  the  marginal  producers,  and  Is 
going  to  result  In  more  shortages.  So  I 
think  we  need  to  nail  the  message  to  the 
legislation,  and  I  therefore  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  think  we  would  be  foolish  to 
adopt  this  amendment  without  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly share  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  think  his  advice  is  well 
taken. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  being  In 
the  agriculture  business  myself,  I  share 
the  concern  and  I  know  firsthand  what 
shortages  of  fuel  or  what  other  essential 
elements  of  farming  or  ranching  opera- 
tions may  mean.  It  is  precisely  because 
of  that  knowledge  that  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas — it  is  important  to  nail  down 
what  needs  to  be  in  this  amendment: 
and  I  say  to  my  good  friends,  it  is  better 


to  pass  no  amendment  than  it  is  to  pass 
the  wrong  kind  of  amendment.  If  we 
were  to  pass  the  wrong  kind,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  our  actions,  actions  are 
taken  by  the  President  which  will  Indeed 
assure  the  earlier  plugging  of  stripper 
wells  than  would  otherwise  occur,  then 
we  have  not  helped  anything.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  has  said, 
we  have  made  it  certain  that  the  Job  of 
allocation  will  be  a  more  formidable  one 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  and 
we  would  be  spreading  more  severe 
shortages  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
case. 

So  I  can  only  say  the  facts  are  that  the 
combination  which  we  have  on  Imports 
and  record  production  at  domestic  re- 
fineries actually  has  put  stocks  of  gaso- 
line sind  heating  oils  at  midyear  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  expected  demand 
for  the  last  half  of  the  year  without  seri- 
ous disruption.  Those  are  the  facts.  We 
can  talk  about  matters  based  upon  ear- 
lier experiences  this  year  and  what  is  in 
store  for  us  during  the  harvest  season, 
and  the  facts  are  on  the  other  side.  We 
probably  have  gotten  over  the  hump. 
With  Imports  now  coming  along  world- 
wide, with  the  refineries  humming  along 
at  near  capacity  most  places,  we  are  over 
the  hump.  Let  us  not  now  turn  around 
and  reverse  the  situation  that  has  been 
improving  as  we  have  been  going  into  the 
summer  and  bring  about  discouragement 
to  stripper  wells  that  could  result  in 
abnormally  shutting  off  about  one-eighth 
of  the  total  inland  production  that  we 
have  In  the  United  States. 

It  seems  Important  to  me  that  we  keep 
these  stripper  wells  in  business.  It  seems 
important  to  me  that  we  recognize  the 
facts  of  life,  and  if  we  believe  that  one- 
eighth  of  our  total  domestic  production 
Is  important,  then  I  say  let  us  put  that 
in  the  bill  now,  because  I  think  that  to 
do  othei-wise  would  be  to  take  the  most 
premature  action  that  we  could  recog- 
nize. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  that  certainly  there  are  peo- 
ple who  liave  taken  positions  on  this  issue 
in  the  past,  and  I  know  they  are  eager  to 
see  written  Into  law  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion provision.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
writing  of  such  a  bill,  but  I  think  It  would 
be  a  terrible  mistake  if  It  were  to  be  writ- 
ten without  a  protection  In  the  bill  that 
would  assure  that  we  would  keep  these 
stripper  wells  in  business. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding  to  me. 

TTNANIMOUS-CONStNT  RBQUKST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I- 
wonder  If  It  would  be  possible,  in  view  of 
a  situation  which  has  developed,  vote  on 
the  Bartlett  amendment  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  and  then  on  the 
Jackson  amendment  regardless  of  the 
outcome  on  the  Bartlett  amendment,  and 
then  lay  this  bill  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  farm  bill  conference  report. 

I  had  stated  that  I  would  not  take  up 
any  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  pocket  vetoed  while  the  Congress  was 
in  recess.  I  have  been  Informed  by  three 
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or  four  Senators  In  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  that  Secretary  Butz 
has  informed  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  President  would  not  veto  this 
conference  report  on  the  farm  bill.  If  we 
do  not  take  action  tonight,  with  that  quid 
pro  quo,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
means  the  3-day  rule  in  the  House  could 
be  invoked,  it  would  then  go  over  into 
September,  then  we  have  a  20-day  wait, 
and  it  would  create  a  most  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  always  been  most  cooper- 
ative, and  I  know  what  the  farm  program 
means  to  him,  and  to  a  lot  of  us,  too.  So 
I  make  this  plea  at  this  time  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
certainly  comply. 
'   I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  I  am 
Informed  now  that  there  will  be  another 
amendment  to  his  amendment,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Panndj).  Could  we,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  vote  on  the  Bartlett  amendment,  lay 
this  bill  aside,  which  would  mean  of 
course,  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
could  not  offer  his  amendment  sis  he  had 
Intended  to,  after  the  disposal  of  the 
amendment.  However,  he  could  do  so  at 
a  later  time. 

The  Jackson  amendment  would  be  the 
pending  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  if  I  could  see  a  copy  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  it  might  be  an  amend- 
ment that  I  could  endorse  if  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  what  the  House  would  accept. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so  if  that 
were  the  case. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  It  would  be  to  delete 
section  107  in  Its  entirety.  That  relates 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to  the  amendment  that  applies  only 
for  60  days,  to  monitor  the  system  of  fuel 
allocation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  know  what 
he  is  trying  to  achieve.  I  commend  him 
for  it.  However,  at  the  same  time,  I 
imdersrtand  the  arrangements  he  has 
made,  but  do  not  feel  in  fairness  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  that  it 
would  be  proper  not  to  consider  the 
severity  of  this  amendment  without  that 
provision  being  deleted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der If  we  could  get  an  agreement  on  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
Could  we  agree  on  a  time  to  vote  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  agreeable.  I  would  like  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  tomorrow.  ♦■ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a  qxies- 
ti(»i? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  points  being  raised  about 
who  speaks  for  the  White  House,  in  all 
honesty  I  would  ask  my  good  friend,  the 
Soiator  from  Washington,  who  speaks 
for  the  House. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
talked  to  the  key  people  on  the  House 
committee. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  that.  They  are  the  key  people  on 
the  Commerce  Committee  in  the  House. 
I  am  making  a  record  here  before  we 
go  into  recess.  We  are  in  a  mess  on  the 
distribution  of  petroleum  products  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
exacerbate  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  give  the  Members  of  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  question.  If  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  about  it,  that  is  fine.  At  least 
we  will  know  who  tried  to  get  some  leg- 
islation through.  And  If  we  want  to  bog 
the  amendment  down  with  a  lot  of 
amendments  that  are  unacceptable  in 
terms  of  the  emergency  situation,  that 
is  fine.  We  will  call  the  roll  and  find  out 
who  is  doing  what. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
great  merit  in  the  calling  of  the  roU. 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  I 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mt.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  T. 
Dunlop.  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
from  George  Bruce,  past  president  of  the 
National  Stripper  Well  Association,  of 
Wichita,  Kans. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Alaodin  Petroleum  Cokp., 
Wichita,  Kana..  July  26. 1973. 
Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop, 
Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Dunlop:  The  353.696  small  strip- 
per oil  wells  In  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1971,  produced  slightly  leas  than  ^ 
billion  barrels  of  domestic  crude  oil  (423,- 
322,056  bbls).  Wils  average  of  3^  barrels  of 
oU  per  day,  per  well,  is  the  safe,  dependable 
supply  of  domestic  crude  oU  located  In  the 
U.S.  All  of  these  wells  are  connected  to  re- 
fineries by  pipelines  and  Is  a  quality  of  oU 
suitable  for  use  by  the  refinery  to  which  they 
are  connected  and  their  oU  delivered. 

This  1/2  billion  barrels  of  oil.  In  1971.  rep- 
resents approximately  1/10  of  the  total 
domestic  oU  production  In  thla  nation.  These 
small  wells  are  being  forced  to  sell  their  oil 
at  substantially  below  replacements  costs 
and  in  many  areas  the  oU  income  from  these 
wells  is  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  operate 
them. 
As  a  result,  these  smaU   wells  are  being 


plugged  and  abandoned  at  an  increasing 
rate.  ConaequenUy,  this  production  Is  declin- 
ing and  the  remaining  reserve  oil,  lost  for  all 
time. 

There  were  6,434  of  these  smaU  oil  welU 
plugged  and  abandoned,  resulting  in  a  decline 
In  reserves  of  138  million  barrels  during  the 
12  months,  ending  January  1.  1972.  The  total 
reserves  as  of  January  1,  1972,  of  approxi. 
mately  5  bUlion  barrels  of  crude  oil  represents 
approximately  1/7  of  the  total  oU  reserves 
of  the  UJ3A. 

If  these  small  wells  are  forced  to  be  plugged 
and  abandoned.  It  will  require  4,233  tank 
loads  of  100.000  barrels  each  year  to  make 
up  this  lost  supply.  This  would  be  equal  to 
354  tank  loads  of  100,000  barrels  each  month 
necessary  to  Import  Into  the  U.S.A.  to  make 
up  this  lost  supply  of  crude  oil. 

This  supply  of  approximately  %  blUlon 
barrels  of  domestic  oU.  or  approximately 
1  Vi  million  l>arrels  each  day  of  safe,  depend- 
able, domestic  crude  oU  la  the  oU  vital  to 
our  domestic  refineries  continuing  their 
operation. 

There  must  be  an  adeqiuite  price  for  do- 
mestlc  crude  oU  to  assure  the  continued 
operation  of  all  of  these  small  stripper  oil 
wells.  If  these  small  wells  are  forced  to  be 
plugged  and  abandoned,  becavise  of  lack  of 
an  adequate  price.  It  will  destroy  the  Inland 
refineries  In  the  U3.A.;  It  will  also  destroy 
the  Independent  marketers  of  petroleum 
products;  and  wUl  destroy  the  tax  base  In 
every  county,  in  every  one  of  the  27  states  In 
.  which  these  353.696  weUs  are  located. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Oeo.  H.  Bkucx. 
Past  President  0/  the  National  Stripper 
WeU  Astociation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Bruce  demonstrates 
very  clearly  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  others  have 
been  speaking  about  and  talking  about 
with  reference  to  stripper  wells  and  the 
amount  of  oil  produced  by  some  350,000 
or  more  stripper  wells  located  in  some  27 
States  In  this  country  which  produce 
about  a  half  a  billion  barrels  of  oil.  About 
1^3 -million  barrels  a  day  are  produced. 

I  certainly  share  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  if  we  get 
any  action  from  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil based  upon  their  idiotic  process  of 
rolling  back  prices  with  some  two-tier 
price  system,  we  had  better  have  the  in- 
tention in  the  law. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  every  Senator 
representing  the  27  States  having  mar- 
ginal oil  producing  wells  takes  a  good 
look  at  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distingtiished  Jimlor  Senator  from  Okla- 
home. 

It  is  very  important,  of  course,  to  my 
State  of  Kansas.  It  is  Important  to  28 
other  States,  as  well.  I  think  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  at  a  time  when  we 
are  talking  about  a  crisis  and  an  oil 
shortage.  And  some  are  saying  that  we 
are  in  that  crisis  now. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  cosponsor 
that  amendment.  And  I  yield  the  floor. 

UNANrMOUS-CONSXIfT    AGRKEMXITT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  yield.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Bartlett  amendment  occur  no  later  than 
2  minutes  from  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  that  most  of  the  bases  have 
been  covered,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  (xi  the 
Bartlett  amendment,  the  pending  busi- 
ness be  laid  aside  until  late  tomorrow 
afternoon,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  vote,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  aa 
the  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  no  later 
than  6  p.m.  tomorrow  evening,  the  vote 
occur  on  the  Fannin  amendment  to  the 
Jackson  amendment,  that  at  12  noon  on 
"niursday,  the  Jackson  amendment  be 
voted  on,  tiiat  at  1  p.m.  the  Tower 
amendment  be  voted  on,  and  that  at  no 
later  than  2 :  30  p.m.,  there  be  a  final  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  that  could 
be  rephrased.  I  think  we  could  confine 
it  to  these  time  frames.  However,  rather 
than  any  specific  time  to  vote — ^I  have  1 
hour  on  my  amendment,  which  is  a  very 
specific  amendment  dealing  with  the  beef 
shortage  crisis — if  some  time  could  be 
yielded  on  the  bill,  I  am  willing  to  have 
1  hour  on  my  amendment,  provided  a 
little  time  could  be  yielded  from  the  bill 
80  that  if  a  little  time  is  needed,  we  could 
get  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
agreeable.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  Tower  amendment  be  at 
1  p.m.  on  Thursday,  and  a  final  vote  no 
later  than  4  p.m.  Thursday,  allowing 
time  on  the  biU,  if  needed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

like  to  use  it  before  my  vote,  rather  than 

•     after.  That  would  be  like  shutting  the 

gate  to  the  corral  sifter  the  horses  had 

already  galloped  off. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  all 
rlg^t.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  1  hour  on  the  Wll  after  the  Jackson 
amendment  is  disposed  of  at  noon  Thurs- 
day that  1  hour  be  allowed  between  the 
end  of  that  vote  and  the  vote  on  the 
Tower  amendment  at  2  o'clock,  the  Sen- 
ator trom.  Texas  to  have  1  hour  of  that 
time,  and  that  there  be  a  vote  on  final 
passage  of  no  later  than  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther« 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  did  not  understand  the  request  of 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSi^IELD.  Wednesday  6  pjn.. 
vote  on  the  Fannin  amendment;  noon 
on  Thursday,  vote  on  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. Then  there  wlU  be  at  least  an  hour 
on  the  bill,  to  be  fJoOlowed  by  an  hour  for 
the  distinguished  ^aator  from  Texas  to 
offer  his  amendment  and  dispose  of  It, 
the  flnal^te  to  occur  not  later  than  1 
hour  after  the  vote  on  that  amendment. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
my  amendment  is  at  the  desk.  I  just  want 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  covered  by 
the  rule  of  germaneness,  and  that  the 
amendment,  in  that  it  is  at  the  desk, 
will  be  considered  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senator,  there  is  no 
imanimous  consent  {Agreement  covering 
germaneness.  There  will  be  no  rule  of 
germaneness  unless  there  is  a  specific 
agreement  to  so  provide. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  aware  of  that;  I  Just  wanted  to  nail  it 
down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  rule  XII  be  waived? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  6777.  the  so-called  Hobby 
Protection  Act.  there  be  2  hours  debate  on 
the  bUl,  which  time  wUl  start  running  after 
the  vote  on  the  Jackson  amendment  at  noon. 
Thursday,  August  2,  1973. 

drdered  further.  That  there  be  1  hour  of 
debate  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town),  the 
vote  on  which  will  occvu*  at  2:00  p.m., 
Thursday,  August  2. 1973. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  occur  not  later  than 
6:00  p.m.,  Wednesday.  August  1.  1973.  and 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  occur  not  later 
than  3:00  pjn.,  Thursday.  August  2,  1973: 
Provided,  That  time  under  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill  may  be  aUotted  to 
any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  Informed  that  there  may  be  a  prob- 
lem I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  temporarily  withhold  that? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  8.  372 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  mal^ng  the 
technical  and  c<mformlng  changes  In 
the  text  of  8.  372  necessitated  by  the 
amendmoits  of  the  Senate  to  that  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Soiate  be  author- 
ized to  conform  the  definition  of  "ex- 
pmdlture"  contained  In  section  591  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  it  would 
be  amended  by  the  bill  to  make  It  the 
same  as  the  definition  of  "expenditure" 
contained  In  section  301  of  the  Federal 
Electi(m  Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1971, 
as  it  would  be  amended  by  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoHHSTON) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Nevada?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  omtlnued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  5777)  to  re- 
quire that  reproductions  and  imltaticms 


of  coins  and  politicU  items  be  marked 
as  copies  or  with  dateirf^panufacture. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats,  and  let  there  be  order, 
so  that  Senators  may  be  able  to  proceed. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to   proceed  for   1 

minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  Just  so 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  fully 
understand  what  this  amendment  pro- 
vides, we  voted  unanimously,  except  for 
one  vote,  to  take  care  of  the  stripper 
wells  in  connection  with  S.  1081.  the  so- 
called  Alaska  oil  pipeline  bill.  I  supported 
that  amendment. 

I  would  point  out  that  that  amendment 
is  coming  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Thursday  in  connection  with  the 
Alaska  pipeline  bill.  If  we  vote  to  add 
this  amendment  on  this  bill,  then  I  Just 
want  to  say  to  this  body,  the  House  is  not 
going  to  act  on  a  mandatory  allocation 
authority.  I  want  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  understand  what  the  mean- 
ing of  this  particular  amendment  is.  It 
is  going  to  kill  it,  and  there  will  be  no 
action.  We  are  going  away  during  the 
month  of  August,  and  if  there  is  a  crisis, 
and  the  administration  cannot  allocate 
oil  and  petroleum  products,  let  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  understand  why. 
There  is  no  authority  now  to  make  effec- 
tive a  mandatory  allocation  system. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  • 

objection?       

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  .that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  is  most  appropriate  to  the  fuel 
allocations  bill,  allocating  fuel  oil.  If  we 
believe  that  there  Is  some  opportunity  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  stimulate  in- 
dustry in  order  to  reduce  shortages,  we 
can  then  accept  this  amendment,  the 
wisdom  of  which  the  Senate  has  already 
seen,  and  to  provide  this  extra  Incentive. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  administration  or  on  those  in  ad- 
ministrative positions  to  consider  such 
action  as  this  on  their  own.  If  the  Sen- 
ate really  believes  in  the  stripper  wells 
and  really  believes  in  protecting  this  very 
delicate  production  from  early  abandon- 
ment, then  I  urge  them  to  support  the 
amendment  and  make  it  a  ptot  of  the 
crude  oil  allocation,  because  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered., 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
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that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel) sjid  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOex)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
irom  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourxzk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Ulness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatik) 
is  absent  because  of  Illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator "  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  43. 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


I  No.  366  Leg] 

YEAS— 43 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Bartlett 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Beall 

Eastland 

Pearson 

BeUmon 

Fannin 

Percy 

Bennett 

Pong 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Pul  bright 

Randolph 

Brock 

Orlffln 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Oumey 

Scott,  Pa. 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Scott.  Va. 

Byrd. 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Helms 

Taft 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Johnston 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Toung 

Dole 

Mansfield 

NAYS— 60 

- 

Aiken 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pack  wood 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Javlts 

Roth 

CbUes 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cburch 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McClure 

Stafford 

Cotton 

McOovem 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McUityre 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Zrvln 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hart 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Haskell 

Moss 

Williams 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTEMO— 7 

Abovtrezk 

Gravel 

Stennis 

Baker 

Hatfleld 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

So  Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recoiudder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  (HJt.  5777)  Ib 
designed  to  require  that  any  Imitation 
I>olltlcal  Item  be  plainly  and  permanently 
marked  with  the  calendar  year  of  Its 
manufacture  and  that  any  Imitation 
numismatic  item  be  marked  "cppy."  Fail- 
lu'e  to  take  this  action  would  constitute 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In 
commerce  imder  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Recognizing  this  need, 
I  Introduced  S.  1880  on  Biay  23  of  this 
year  and  am  pleased  that  It  has  received 
.  favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  1  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  today  who  collect  coins, 
tokens,  i>aper  money,  and  commemora- 
tive  medals.  A  smaller,  but  nevertheless 
steadily  increasing  nxunber  of  Americans 
are  engaged  in  collecting  political  items. 
MiUions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  by 
collectors  of  numismatic  and  political 
items.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
a  prosperous  business  in  Imitation  items 
has  emerged. 

Most  imitation  numismatic  items  are 
produced  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  fake  items  have  been  sold  as  orig- 
inal for  thousands  of  dollars  each.  It  is 
this  danger  which  my  bill  seeks  to  pre- 
vent. Pake  Items  should  not  be  traded 
as  originals,  and  the  possibility  for  that 
to  happen  would  be  eliminated  if  my  bill 
is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  production  of  imita- 
tion coins  and  poUtical  Items  threatens 
the  value  of  the  original  pieces.  They 
create  havoc  in  the  world  of  the  people 
who  collect  them,  and  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  present  law  to  prevent  ttiis  decep- 
tion. While  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  does 
excellent  work  In  controlling  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  current  U.S.  coins,  there  is 
no  provision  of  law  which  regulates  the 
ever-increasing  tide  of  copies  of  non- 
current  coins. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposed  legislation. 
S.  1880,  is  Identical  to  H.R.  5777,  spon- 
sored in  the  current  session  of  Congress 
by  Representatives  Eckhardt  and  Moss. 
The  Hoiise  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  bill  at  $50,000  for  each  of  the  next  5 
fiscal  years.  The  House  passed  H  Jl.  5777 
on  May  16  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  House  Joint  Riawlutlon  542. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biden)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  542)  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
Presldesit,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  P'ul- 
bright,  Mr.  Manspield.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Cass,  and  Mr.  Javits  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President. 


appoints  the  following  Senators  to  at- 
tend the  17th  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions P\xxi  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion Conference,  to  be  held  in  Rome, 
Italy,  November  10-29,  1973:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  . 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
attend  the  International  Conference  on 
Marine  Pollution  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Marine  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion— IMCO — to  be  held  in  London,  Eng- 
land, October  8-November  2,  1973:  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall). 


AGRICULTURAL     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thp  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  S.  1888. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aa.  the  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes;  that  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided,  according  to  the 
ususd  custom,  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and.  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree,  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  or  whomever  he  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  Intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amenment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Helms  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
suid  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  a  limitation  of  10  minutes  on 
votes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor reminded  me  of  that. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  any 
votes  from  now  on  will  be  10  minutes  in 
duration,  period. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  expect,  also,  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  substitute. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  be  granted  to  the  following  per- 
sons during  the  consideration  of  S.  1888 
and  any  votes  thereon:  Harker  Stanton, 
Henry  Casso,  James  Thornton.  Forest 
Reece,  and  William  Taggart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1888),  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumers of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

CoKmsNCK  Report 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1888) , 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  been  unable  to  agree. 

JODTT    EXPLANATOBT    STATEMENT    OF   THE 
COMMTmX    or    CONFOtENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1888) . 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultiiral  Act 
of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1888  and  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof  the  language  of  HJt.  8860  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

There  were  111  substantive  differences  be- 
tween S.  1888  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
conferees  were  able  to  reconcile  110  of  these 
differences,  but  were  unable  to  agree  on  the 
provision  In  the  House  amendment  which 
woiUd.  under  specified  conditions,  prohibit 
food  stamp  assistance  to  strikers. 

The  language  upon  which  the  conferees 
reached  agreement  (omitting  the  one  point 
upon  which  they  were  unable  to  agree)  is  as 
follows: 

That  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1B70  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Title  I  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
•TTTLB  I— PAYMKNT  LIMITATION 

"Btc.  101.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law—  ^^ 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
»  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 

i^, !?  "/o,""**  ^'  ^'  "»<»  VI  of  this  Act 
for  the  1974  through  1977  crope  of  the  com- 
modlUes  shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(3)  The  term  'payments'  as  used  In  this 
section  shall  not  include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  represent  com- 
pensation for  resource  adjustment  or  public 
■ccess  for  recreation. 

"(8)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
••roaa  by  any  person   upder  the  program 


in  effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under 
this  section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the 
farm  or  farms  on  which  such  person  will  be 
sharing  in  payments  earned  under  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  and 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  payment  reduction. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  'person'  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  fair  and  reasonable  application  of 
such  Umitation:  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to 
any  person  shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  States,  political  subdivisions,  or 
agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  in  the  direct  furtherance  of 
a  public  function,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  rules  for  determining  whether 
corporations  and  their  stockholders  may  be 
considered  as  separate  persons  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  on  December  18.  1970." 
DAIRY  PROORAM 
»«ILK  MARBIETTNO  ORDERS 
(2)  Section  201  Is  amended  by— 
(A)  amending  section  201(e)  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  "1977".  and  by 
striking  out  "1976"  and  inserting  "1980",  and 
(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(f)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by: 

"  ( 1 )  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 8c (17)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  •:  Provided  further,  That  If  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined  in 
a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing  if  the 
proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may  legally 
be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection  (12)  of 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any 
cooperative  to  act  for  its  members  in  an  ap- 
plication for  a  hearing  under  the  foregoing 
proviso  and  nothing  in  such  proviso  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
calling  an  amendment  hearing  as  provided 
In  subsection  (3)  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  not  be  required  to  call  a  hearing 
on  any  proposed  amendment  to  an  order  in 
response  to  an  application  for  a  hearing  on 
such  proposed  amendment  if  the  application 
requesting  the  hearing  Is  received  by  the 
Secretary  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  has  announced  his 
decision  on  a  previously  proposed  amend- 
ment to  such  order  and  the  two  proposed 
amendments  are  essentially  the  same.' 

"(2)  inserting  after  the  phrase  'pure  and 
wholesome  milk'  in  section  8c  (18)  the  phrase 
to  meet  current  needs  and  further  to  assure 
ft  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to  maintain 
productive  capacity  svifficient  to  meet  antici- 
pated future  needs'." 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT,  BUTTERPAT  PRICE 

SUPPORT  SUSPENSION 
(3)  Section  202  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  the  introductory  clause  which 
preoedee  subsection  (a) ; 

(B)  effective  AprU  1. 1974.  inserting  In  sub- 
section (b)  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to  meet 
current  needs,  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  assure  a  level  of  farm  in- 
come adequate  to  maintain  productive  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs":  and 

(C)  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  the 
first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  effective  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  and  ending  on  March  81, 
1976,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 


not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  pftrity 
price  therefor." 

TRANSFER  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 
MILITARY  AND  TO  VETERANS  HOSPI- 
TALS 

(4)  Section  203  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1973"  and  inserting  "1977". 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PROORAM 

(5)  Section  204  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting 
"1977";  and 

(B)  striking  subsection  (b)  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  1  of  said  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  make  Indemnity  payments 
for  milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk  at  a 
fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have 
been  directed  since  January  1.  1964  (but  only 
since  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protectidn  Act  of  1978 
in  the  case  of  indemnity  payments  not  au- 
thorized prior  to  such  date  of  enactment), 
to  remove  their  milk,  and  to  make  indemnity 
payments  for  dairy  products  at  fair  market 
value  to  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  who 
have  been  directed  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
move their  dairy  products  from  commercial 
markets  because  of  residues  of  chemicals  reg- 
istered and  approved  for  use  by  tbe  Federal 
Government  at  the  time  of  such  use.  Any 
indemnity  payment  to  any  farmer  sbaU  con- 
tinue untU  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is 
again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  mUk  on  com- 
mercial markets.' " 

DAIRY  IMPORT  STUDY 
(6)  Title  II  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foU  owing : 

"Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  determine  the  effect  upon 
domestic  dairy  producers,  handlers,  and  proc- 
essors and  upon  consumers  of  Increasee  in 
the  level  of  Imports,  if  any.  of  dairy  products 
and  report  his  findings,  together  with  any 
recommendations  he  may  have  with  respect 
to  import  quotas  or  other  matters,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  no  later  than 
January  1.  1978.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion dairy  products  include  (1)  all  forms  of 
milk    and    dairy    products,    butterfat,    milk 
solids-not-fat.  and  any  combination  or  mix- 
ture thereof;   (2)   any  article,  compound,  or 
mixture  containing  6  per  centum  or  mote 
of  butterfat,  or  milk  aoUds-not-fat  or  any 
combination  of  the  two;  and  (3)  lactoae,  ^t»^ 
other  derivatives  of  milk,  butterfat.  or  milk 
sollds-not-fat,  if  imported  commercially  for 
any   food   use.   Dairy   products   do   not   In- 
clude    (1)     casein,     caselnates,     Industrial 
casein,   industrial   caaelnates.  or  any  other 
Industrial  products,  not  to  be  used  in  any 
form  for  any  food  use.  or  an  ingredient  of 
food;  or  (2)  articles  not  normally  considered 
to  be  dairy  products,  such  as  candy,  bakery 
goods,  and  other  simUar  articles." 
"PRODUCER  HANDLERS 
"Sec.  206.  The  legal  status  of  producer  han- 
dlers of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the 
AgrlciUtural   Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1973  as  It  was  prior  thereto." 

WOOL  PROORAM 
(7)  S^tlon  301  U  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  It  oc- 
curs and  Inserting  "1977",  and  by  striking 
out  the  word  "three"  each  place  It  occur*; 
and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  Strike  out  tbe  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 708  and  Insert  the  following:  'The  Sec- 
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retkry  of  Agriculture  i»  authorlzwl  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with,  or  to  approve  agree- 
ments entered  into  between,  marketing  co- 
operatives, trade  associations,  or  others  en- 
gaged or  whose  members  are  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  or  goats  or 
the  products  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  conducting  on  a  national. 
State,  or  regional  basis  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  programs  and  programs  for  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  product  quality,  production  manage- 
ment, and  marketing  improvement,  for  wool, 
taohalr,  sheep,  or  goats  or  the  products 
thereof.  Advertising  and  sales  promotion  pro- 
grams may  be  conducted  outside  of  the 
,  United  States  for  the  purpoee  of  maintain- 
ing and  expanding  foreign  markets  and  uses 
for  nxohalr  or  goats  or  the  products  thereof 
produced  In  the  United  States.'." 

WHEAT  PROGRAM 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  INCENTIVB8 

(8)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop 
section  401  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1971, 
1972,  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1971  through 
1977"  and  section  107  of  the  Agricultiiral  Act 
of  1949,  as  it  appears  therein  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  amending  section  107(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  LiO«ms  and  purchases  on  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  competitive  world 
prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at 
which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
feed  grains :  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
such  level  be  in  excess  of  the  parity  price 
for  wheat  or  less  than  $1.37  per  bushel." 

(B)  substituting  the  word  "payments"  for 
the   WMVt  "certificates"   In  section    107(b); 

(C)  striking  the  quotations  mark  at  the 
end  of  section  107(b) ;  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section 
the  following : 

"(c)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each 
crop  of  wheat  to  the  producers  on  each  farm 
in  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  (1) 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section  (a)  for  such  crop 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  of  $2.06 
per  bushel  In  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1976 
crop*.  $2.06  per  bushel  adjusted  to  reflect  imy 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1976  In  the 
Index  of  prlc«6  paid  by  farmers  for  produc- 
tion items.  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates 
in  the  case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  1978  crop  adjusted  to  re- 
flect any  change  during  the  calendar  year 
1876  In  such  Index  In  the  case  of  the  1977 
crop,  times  in  each  case  (U)  the  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  such  crop,  times  (Ui)  the 
projected  yield  established  for  the  farm  with 
such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and  equit- 
able yield:  Prcroided,  That  any  Increase  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  In  the  established 
price  to  reflect  a  change  in  the  Index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  In  (1)  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  three  calendar 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made,  over  (11)  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  three 
calendar  yecurs  preceding  the  year  previous 
to  the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  are  prevented  from  planting,  any 
portion  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  to 
wheat  or  other  nonoonserving  crop,  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dlMster 


or  c<axdltion  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  rate  of  payment  on  such  portion 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate, 
or  (B)  one-third  of  the  established  price.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that,  because  of 
such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  wheat  (or  other  nonconaervlng  crop 
planted  instead  of  wheat)  which  the  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is 
less  than  66%  percent  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  times  the  projected  yield  of  wheat 
(or  other  nonconserving  crop  planted  instead 
of  wheat)  for  the  farm,  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  the  deficiency  In  production  below 
100  percent  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the 
foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  estab- 
lished price.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  made  under  this 
subsection  for  any  farm  among  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis." 

TERMINATION  OP  WHEAT  ACREAGE  CER- 
TIFICATE   PROGRAM,    FARM   ACREAGE 

AUiOTMENTS 

(9)  Section  402  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  add- 
ing the  foUowlng  at  the  end  of  the  section: 

"(b)  (A)  Section  379b  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (which  provides  for 
a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program)  shall 
not  be  appUcable  to  the  1974  through  1977 
crops  of  wheat,  except  as  provided  in  p«ra- 
graphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this  subeectlon. 

"(B)  Section  397b(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (which  provides 
for  a  set-aside  program),  shaU  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
of  wheat  with  the  following  changee: 

"(i)  The  phrase  'payments  authorized  by 
secUon  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949' 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  'certificates' 
and  the  phrases  'certificates  authorized  in 
subsection  (b)'  and  'marketing  certificates' 
each  place  they  occur. 

"(11)  The  word  'domestic'  shall  be  stricken 
each  place  it  occtirs. 

"(ill)  The  second  sentence  of  section  37»b 
(c)(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'If  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  is  in  effect  under  this 
subsection  (c),  then  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
authorized  by  section  107(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  approved  con- 
servation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal 
to  (i)  such  percentage  of  the  wheat  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  and  will  be  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  result  in  a  set-aside  not  in  excess 
of  thirteen  and  three-tenthB  million  acres 
In  the  case  of  the  1971  crop;  plus,  If  required 
by  the  Secretary,  (11)  the  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding  years 
to  soil  conserving  uses,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.* 

"(Iv)  The  third  sentence  in  379b(c)  (1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the 
farm  to  a  percentage  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment.' 

"(V)  '1971  through  1977*  ahall  be  sub- 
stituted for  '1971.  1972,  and  1973'  each  place 
it  occurs  other  than  in  the  third  sentence  of 
section  379b (c)  (1). 

"(vl)  The  last  sentence  of  section  37eb(c) 
(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  Sec- 
retary afhall  permit  producers  to  plant  and 
graze  on  set-aside  acreage  sweet  scKghum, 
and  the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  of  the  set-aside  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  or  ttte  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  salBower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  cramT>e,  planta- 
go  ovato,  flaxseed,  tntlcale,  oats,  rye,  or  other 
oomsx>dlty.  If  he  determines  th«t  nicb  pro- 


duction is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply,  is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  farm  Income.' 

"(vll)  After  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 37919(c)  (3)  the  following  shaU  be  in- 
serted: "The  Secretary  may,  in  the  case  of 
programs  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops, 
pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  prac- 
tices designed  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of 
the  foregoing  sentences.' 

"(C)  Sections  379b  (d).  (e),  (g),  and  (i) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1988. 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  effective  for  the  1974  through  1977 
crops  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  Tixt  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
shfuing  of  payments  made  under  this  section 
for  any  farm  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"  '(e)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  pa>-ments  in  such  amounts  as  be 
determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

'"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"'(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.' 

"(D)  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1974  through  1977  crops  of  wheat 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  379c.  (a)(1)  The  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment tfx  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  de- 
termined as  provided  In  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  national  acre- 
age allotment  not  later  than  April  16  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  In  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  national 
allotment  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  he 
detennlnee  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
naticmal  average  yield  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  is  being  made  will  pro- 
duce the  quantity  (leas  imports)  that  he 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  are  excessive  or  an  Increase 
in  stocks  iB  needed  to  assure  a  desirable 
carryover,  he  may  adjust  the  allotment  by 
the  amount  he  determines  will  accom;ritsh 
the  desired  decrease  or  Increase  in  carry- 
over stocks.  The  national  acreage  allotment 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  i^yportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  apportionment  to  each  State  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop  (1973  national  domeatlc  allot- 
ment in  the  case  of  apportionment  of  the 
1974  national  acreage  allotment)  adjusted 
to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  appor- 
tionment base  for  each  State,  taking  into 
consideration  established  crop  rotation  prac- 
tices, the  estimated  decrease  in  farm  acreage 
allotments,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

"'(2)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subeectlon,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  In  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  to 
each  such  county  of  the  wheat  allotment  for 
the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportion- 
ment base  for  each  county  taking  Into  con- 
sideration established  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices, the  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allot- 
ments, and  other  relevant  factors. 

"'(3)  The  farm  allotment  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  by  apportion- 
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Ixig  the  county  wheat  allotment  among  farms 
In  the  ootinty  which  had  a  wheat  allotment 
for  the  preceding  crop  on  the  basis  of  such 
allotment,  adjusted  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  fair  and  equitable  allotment.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  farm  allotment  shall  be  adjusted 
downward  to  the  extent  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"'(4)  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
State  allotment  for  any  crop  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  farms  for  which  there  was  no  al- 
lotment for  the  preceding  crop  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  factors:  suitability  of  the 
land  for  production  of  wheat,  the  past  ex- 
perience of  the  farm  operator  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farm- 
ing for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of 
wheat  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  facton  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  farm  allot- 
ments. No  part  of  such  reserve  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  a  farm  to  reflect  new  cropland 
brought  into  production  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  set-aside  program  for 
wheat. 

"  '(6)  The  planting  on  a  farm  of  wheat  of 
any  crop  for  which  no  farm  allotment  was 
established  shall  not  make  the  farm  eligible 
for  an  allotment  \inder  subsection  (a)  (3) 
nor  shall  such  farm  by  reason  of  such  plant- 
ing be  considered  Ineligible  for  an  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  (4) . 

"'(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  acreage  under  this  Act  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal 
tvslon  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop  rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  and  topography,  and 
in  addition,  in  the  case  of  conserving  vise 
acreages  to  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  conserving  use  acreage  for  the  farm. 

"'(b)(1)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  on  a  farm  is  less  than  the 
farm  allotment,  the  farm  allotment  used  as 
a  base  for  the  succeeding  crop  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  by  which  such 
planted  acreage  was  less  than  such  farm 
allotment,  but  such  reduction  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 20  per  centum  of  the  farm  allotment  for 
the  preceding  crop.  If  no  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  wheat  for  three  consecutive  crop 
years  on  any  farm  which  has  an  allotment, 
such  farm  shall  lose  its  allotment.  Producers 
on  any  farm  who  have  planted  to  wheat  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  allotment  for 
the  farm  shall  be  considered  to  have  planted 
an  acreage  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such 
allotment.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the 
Secretary  determines  was  not  planted  to 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  producers  of  wheat  to  have  acreage 
devoted  to  soybeans,  feed  grains  for  which 
there  is  a  set-aside  program  In  effect,  g\iar, 
castor  beans,  cotton,  triticale,  oats,  rye,  or 
such  other  crops  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
^proprlate  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wheat  to  such  extent  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  Impair  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program. 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
irubeection  (b)(1),  no  farm  allotment  shaU 
be  reduced  or  lost  through  failure  to  plant 
the  farm  allotment,  if  the  producer  elects 
not  to  receive  payments  for  the  portion  of 


the  farm  allotment  not  planted,  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  section  107(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.' " 
REPEAL  OF   PROCESSOR   CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENT 
(10)   Section  403  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f,  379g,  379h, 
3791.  and  379 j  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  marketing 
certificate   requirements   for   processors   and 
exportere)   shall  not  be  applicable  to  wheat 
processed    or    exported    during    the    period 
July  1,  1973  through  June  30,  1978;  and  sec- 
tion 379g  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  certifi- 
cate program  provided  for  under  section  379d 
to  a  program  under  which  no  certificates  are 
required.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  such  authority  shall  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  authority  to 
exempt  all  or  a  portion  of  wheat  or  food 
products  made  therefrom  in  the  channels 
of  trade  on  July  1.  1973,  from  the  marketing 
restrictions  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  379d. 
or  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  owning  such 
wheat  or  food  products  made  therefrom  at 
such  price  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any 
such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Nothing  herein 
shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  cer- 
tificates on  wheat  processed  after  June  30. 
1973." 

SUSPENSION  OF  WHEAT  MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

(11)  Section  404  is  amended  by  striking 
"1971,  1972,  and  1973"  wherever  It  appean 
and  Inserting  "1971  through  1977",  and  by 
striking  "1972  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1972 
through  1977".  ^ 

STATE  AGKNCT  ALLOTMENTS,  TIELD 
CALCULATIONS 

(12)  (a)  Section  406  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1971,  1972.  and  1973"  and  Inserting 
"1971  through  1977";  and  by  repeaUng  pare- 
fnplx  (2)  effective  with  the  1974  crop;  by 
inaerting  "(a)"  after  the  section  designa- 
tion; by  changing  the  period  and  quotation 
mark  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  semi- 
colon; and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion the  following: 

"(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops,  section  301(b)  (13)  (K) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  'three  calendar 
yeare'  the  following:  '(five  calendar  yeare 
in  the  case  of  wheat)',  and  section  708  of 
Public  Law  89-321  Is  amended  by  inserting 
In  the  second  sentence  after  'determining 
the  projected  yield'  the  following  '(except 
that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  if  the  yield  Is 
abnormally  low  in  any  one  of  the  calendar 
years  of  the  base  period  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yield 
proved  by  the  producer  in  the  other  four 
yean  of  such  base  period) '." 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

(13)  Section  406  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  Inaerting 
"1971  through  1977". 

REDUCTION  IN  WHEAT  STORED  TO  AVOID 
PENALTY 

(14)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following :  "Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, the  Secretary  may  authorize  release  of 
wheat  stored  by  a  producer  under  section 
379c  (b)  of  the  Agricultiiral  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  the  1971  crop. 


whenever  he  determines  such  release  will  not 
significantly  affect  market  prices  for  wheat. 
As  a  condition  of  release,  the  Secretary  may 
require  a  refund  of  such  portion  of  the  value 
of  certificates  received  In  the  crop  year  the 
excess  wheat  was  produced  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate considering  the  period  of  time  the 
excess  wheat  has  been  in  storage  and  the 
need  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
among  all  wheat  program  partlc^ants.". 

APPLICATION    OP    THE    AGRICX7LTURAL 
ACT  C^  1949 
(16)   Section  408   is  amended  by  striking 
out   "1971,    1972,   and    1973"   and   Inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
SALES   PRICE   RESTRICnONS 

(16)  Section  409  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971,  1972.  and  ld73"  and  inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

SET-ASIDE  ON  SUMMER  FALLOW  FARMS 

(17)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  Inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

PZEO  (HUIN  FBOGIAIC 

(18)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains,  section  601 
is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  that  portion  through  the 
first  colon  and  section  106(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  it.  appears  therein, 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  boi.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  1971  through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains, 
section  106(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Sbc.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"'(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  avail- 
able to  producera  loans  and  purohaaes  on 
each  crop  of  com  at  such  level,  not  less  than 
$1.10  per  bushel  nor  in  excess  of  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  encourage  the  expor- 
tation of  feed  grains  and  not  result  In 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  In  the 
United  States. 

"  '(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  deterpolnes  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that 
loans  and  piirchases  are  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  Into  consideration  the  feeding 
values  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  corn 
and  the  other  facton  specified  in  section 
401(b).  and  on  each  crop  of  grain  sorghvuns 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  la 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  and  average  transportation  coeta 
to  market  of  grain  sorghums  In  relation  to 
com.'." 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowl_ig: 

"(b)  Effective  only  with  req>ect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
105(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  la  further  amended  to  read  as 
.'ollows: 

•"(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  crop  of  com.  gram  sorghums,  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (1)  the  payi^Mil  raS, 
ttiues  (2)  the  allotment  for  the  farm  -for 
such  crop,  times  (3)  the  yield  eatahliAed 
for  the  farm  for  the  preceding  crop  with 
such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  yield.  The  payment  rate  for  corn 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  higher 
of — 

"'(1)  the  national  weighted  average  mar- 
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ket  price  received  by  farmers  during  the  flrst 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

" '  (2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 

is  less  than  the  established  price  of  tl.38  per 
bushel  m  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1975  crops. 
•  1.38  per  bushel  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1975  In  the 
Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
Items,  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  In  the 
case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the  established 
price  for  the  1976  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1976  In  such 
Index  in  the  case  of  the  1977  crop:  Provided. 
That  any  increase  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  In  the  established  price  to  reflect  a 
change  In  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  In 
(1)  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed 
grains  for  the  three  calendar  years  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made,  over  (U)  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  of  feed  grains  for  the  three  calendar 
years  preceding  the  year  previous  to  the  one 
for  which  the  determination  is  made.  The 
payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums  and,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  be 
such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  rate  at 
which  payments  are  made  available  for  corn. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  are  prevented  from  plant- 
ing any  portion  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconservtng  cn» 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  olher  natural 
disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment  on  such 
portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  fore- 
going rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  estab- 
lished price.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the 
total  quantity  of  feed  grains  (or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  planted  Instead  of  feed 
grains)  which  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  Is  less  than  66%  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  times  the  yield 
of  feed  grains  (or  other  nonconservlng  crop 
planted  instead  of  feed  grains)  eeUbllshed 
for  the  farm,  the  rate  of  payment  for  the 
deficiency  in  production  below  100  percent 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate 
or  (B)  one-third  of  the  established  price. 

"•(2)  The  Secretary  shaU,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1  of  each  calendar  year,  determine  and 
proclaim  for  the  crop  produced  In  such  cal- 
endar year  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
feed  grains,  which  shall  be  the  number  of 
acres  he  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mated national  average  yield  of  the  feed 
grains  Included  In  the  program  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  being  made 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  Imports)  of 
such  feed  grains  that  he  estimates  wUl  be 
utuized  domestically  and  for  export  during 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  carryover  stocks  of 
any  of  the  feed  grains  are  excessive  or  an  In- 
crease in  stocks  Is  needed  to  assure  a  desir- 
able carryover,  he  may  adjust  the  feed  grain 
allotment  by  the  amount  he  determines  wUl 
accomplish  the  desired  decrease  or  Increase 
in  carryover  stocks.  State,  county,  and  farm 
reed  grain  allotments  shall  be  established  on 
I.  t.^*^'*  °'  "^*  '****  Brain  allotments  estab- 
lished for  the  preceding  crop  (for  1974  on  the 
basis  of  the  feed  grain  bases  established  for 
1973),  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  appor- 
tionment base  for  each  State,  county  and 
farm.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
State  feed  grain  allotment  may  be  reserved 
for  apportionment  to  new  feed  grain  farms 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors:  sulta-  ' 
blllty  of  the  land  for  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  opera- 
tor Is  dependent  on  income  from  farming  for 
his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains 
on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled 
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by  the  farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair 
and  equitable  feed  grain  allotments. 

"  '(3)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage  on 
a  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  included  m 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subsec- 
tion Is  less  than  the  feed  grain  allotment  for 
the  farm,  the  feed  grain  allotment  for  the 
farm  for  the  succeeding  crops  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
planted  acreage  Is  less  than  the  feed  gram 
allotment  for  the  farm,  but  such  reduction 
shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  feed 
grain  allotment.  If  no  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  for  three  con- 
secutive crop  years  on  any  farm  which  has 
a  feed  grain  allotment,  such  farm  shall  lose 
Its  feed  grain  allotment:  Provided,  That  no 
farm  feed  grain  allotment  shall  be  reduced 
or  lost  through  failure  to  plant.  If  the  pro- 
duced elects  not  to  receive  payment  for  such 
portion  of  the  farm  feed  gram  allotment  not 
planted,  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any 
such  acres  eliminated  from  any  farm  shall 
be  assigned  to  a  national  pool  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  feed  grain  allotments  as  provided 
for  m  subsection  (e)(2).  Producers  on  any 
farm  who  have  planted  to  such  feed  grains 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  feed  grain 
allotment  shall  be  considered  to  have  planted 
an  acreage  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such 
allotment.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
the  Secretary  determmes  was  not  planted  to 
such  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood. 
or  other  natural  disaster  or  conditions  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producer  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  acreage  of  feed  grains 
planted  for  harvest.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  may  pennlt  pro- 
ducers of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans,  wheat,  guar,  castor  beans,  cot- 
ton, trltlcale,  oats,  rye,  or  such  other  crops 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate,  con- 
sidered as  devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
feed  grains  to  such  extent  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  program.'.", 

(C)  amendmg  the  last  sentence  of  section 
105(c)(1)  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall  permit  producers  to 
plant  and  graze  on  set-aside  acreage  sweet 
sorghum,  and  the  Secretary  may  permit,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the  set-aside  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  or  the  pro- 
duction of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  trltlcale,  oats,  rye.  or  other 
commodity.  If  he  determmes  that  such  pro- 
duction is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply,  is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  price-support  program,  and  wUl  not  ad- 
versely affect  farm  income." 

(C)  striking  out  "1971,  1972.  1973"  where 
It  appears  In  that  part  which  amends  section 
106(c)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
Insertmg  "1971  through  1977",  and  by 
amending  the  second  sentence  of  section  106 
(c)  (1)  to  read  as  follows:  "If  a  set-aside  of 
cropland  is  in  effect  imder  this  subsection 
(c),  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  on  com. 
grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  respectively,  the  producers 
on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  ap- 
proved conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  crop- 
land equal  to  (1)  such  percentage  of  the  feed 
grain  allotment  for  the  farm  as  may  be  spec- 
ified by  the  Secretary,  plus,  if  required  by 
the  Secretary  (11)  the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  devoted  m  preceding  years  to  soil 
conserving  uses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

(D)  amendmg  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 105(c)  (1)  to  read  as  foUows:  "The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  for  the   1974  through 


1977  crops  to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  on  the  farm  to  a  percentage  o< 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.", 

(B)  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  at 
subsection  (e),  changmg  "bases"  to  "allot- 
ments" wherever  It  i^pears  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (e) .  and  striking  out  all  <tf  sub- 
section (g). 

(P)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  of 
section  106(c)  (3)  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary may,  m  the  case  of  programs  for  the 
1974  through  1977  crops,  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
sentences." 

COTTON  PROGRAM 
SUSPENSION     OP     MARKETINO     QUOTAS 
FOR    COTTON,    MINIMUM   BASE   ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENT 
(19)  Section  601  la  amended  by— 

(A)  strumg  out  "1971,  1972,  and  1978" 
wherever  it  appears  therem  and  Inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

(B)  strikmg  "1970,  1971,  and  1972"  from 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  "1970  through 
1976", 

(C)  effective  begtonlng  with  the  1974  crop, 
strikmg  out  the  foUowlng  from  section  344a 
(a)  In  section  601  "for  whloh  a  farm  base 
acreage  allotment  Is  esUbllshed  (other  than 
pursuant  to  section  360(e)(1)(A))", 

(D)  strikmg  "1974"  from  paragraph  (8) 
(1)  and  Inserting  "1978",  and  by  striking 
"1972  and  1973"  from  paragraph  (4)  and  m- 
sertlng  "1972  through  1977". 

(E)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  360(a)  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  601  the  foUowlzig:  "The 
national  base  acreage  allotment  for  the  1974 
thro\igh  1977  crops  shaU  not  be  leas  than 
eleven  million  acres.". 

(P)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  "soybeans,  wheat  or  feed  grains" 
from  the  last  sentence  of  section  360(e)  (2) 
m  paragraph  (4)  of  section  601  and  inserting 
"soybeans,  wheat,  feed  grams,  guar,  castor 
beans,  trltlcale,  oats,  rye  or  such  other  crops 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate", 

(G)  effective  begmnmg  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  the  words  "an  adjoming"  m  the  first 
sentence  of  section  360(h)  as  found  m  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  601.  and  Insertmg  m  lieu 
thereof  "any  other  nearby". 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  INCENTIVES 
(20)  Section  602  Is  amended  by 

(A)  striking  "I971,  1972,  and  1973" 
wherever  it  appears  therem  and  Inserting 
"1971  through  1977",  by  striking  "the  1972 
or  1973  crop"  where  it  appears  m  that  part 
amending  section  103(e)(1)  of  the  AgriciU- 
tural  Act  of  1949  and  Inserting  "any  of  the 
1972  through  1977  crops",  and  by  striking  out 
"acreage  world  price"  In  that  part  amending 
section  103(e)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  substituting  "average  price  of 
American  cotton  m  world  markets"; 

(B)  In  that  part  amending  section  103(e) 
(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  striking 
out  "two-year  period"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  substltutmg  "three-year  period": 
and  by  striking  out  that  part  beginning  with 
"except  that"  In  the  flrst  sentence  and  sub- 
stltutmg "except  that  If  the  loan  rate  so  cal- 
culated Is  higher  than  the  then  ciurent  level 
of  average  world  prices  for  American  cotton 
of  such  quality,  the  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  adjust  the  current  calculated  loan  rate 
for  cotton  to  90  per  centum  of  the  then  ctir- 
rent  average  world  price."; 

(C)  effective,  beginnmg  with  the  1974  crop, 
amending  section  103(e)  (2)  of  the  Agrlcul> 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  It  appears  In  such  sec- 
tion 602  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  wlilch  the  higher 
of — 

"(1)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  cal- 
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endar  year  which  includes  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop. 
as  determmed  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(3)  the  loan  level  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  such  crc^ 
is  less  than  the  established  price  of  38  cents 
per  pound  m  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1976 
crops,  38  cents  per  pound  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  during  the  calendar  year  1976  In 
the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction Items,  mterest,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates  In  the  case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the 
established  price  for  the  1976  crop  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  change  during  the  calendar 
year  1976  in  such  Index  In  the  case  of  the 
1977  crop:  Provided,  That  any  Increase  that 
would  otherwise  be  made  in  the  established 
price  to  reflect  a  change  in  the  Index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  any  change  In  (I)  the  national  av- 
erage yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made,  over  (11)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the 
three  calendar  years  preceding  the  year  previ- 
ous to  the  one  for  which  the  determination 
Is  made.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting,  any  portion  of  the  allotment  to 
cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment 
for  such  portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A) 
the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the 
established  price.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  because  of  such  a  disaster  or  condi- 
tion, the  total  quantity  of  cotton  which  the 
producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm 
is  leas  than  66%  i>er  centum  of  the  farm  base 
acreage  allotment  times  the  average  yield  es- 
tablished for  the  farm,  the  rate  of  payment 
for  the  deficiency  In  production  below  100  per 
centum  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  tiie  fore- 
going rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of  the  estab- 
lished price.  The  payment  rate  with  respect 
to  any  producer  who  (i)  Is  on  a  small  farm 
(that  is,  a  farm  on  which  the  base  acreage 
allotment  is  ten  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the 
yield  used  m  making  payments  times  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  is  five  thousand 
pounds  or  less,  and  for  which  the  base  acreage 
allotment  has  not  been  reduced  under  sec- 
tion 360(f),  (11)  resides  on  such  farm,  and 
(111)  derives  his  principal  mcome  from  cot- 
ton produced  on  such  farm,  shall  be  Increased 
by  30  per  centum;  but,  notwithstanding 
paragraph  (3),  such  mcrease  shall  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  hU  share  of  cotton  ac- 
tually harvested  on  such  farm  wltmn  the 
quantity  q>eclfled  m  paragraph  (8)." 

(D)  effective,  beginning  with  the  1974 
crop,  amending  the  third  sentence  of  section 
103(e)  (4)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  it  appears  in  such  section  602  to  read  as 
foUows:  "The  Secretary  Is  authorized  for  the 
1974  through  1977  crops  to  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  on  the  farm  In  ex- 
cess of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  to  a 
percentage  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment.". 

(E)  The  second  sentence  of  Section  103(e) 
(*)(A)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If 
a  set -aside  of  cropland  Is  in  effect  under  this 
paragraph  (4),  then  as  a  condition  of  ellgl- 
bUlty  for  loans  and  payments  on  upland  cot- 
ton the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set  aside 
and  devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
»n  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  (i)  such 
percenUge  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  (not  to  exceed  28  per  centum  of  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment),  plus,  if  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary,  (il)  the  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  In  preceding 
years  to  sou  conserving  uses,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary." 

(F)  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(e) 
<*)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
found  In  secticm  602  u  amended  to  read  aa 


follows:  "The  Secretary  shaU  permit  pro- 
ducers to  plant  and  graze  on  set-aside  acre- 
age sweet  sorghum,  and  the  Secretary  may 
permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the  set- 
aside  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  graz- 
ing or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  saf- 
flower, sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  trltlcale. 
oats,  rye,  or  other  commodity.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  production  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply.  Is  not  likely  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  price -support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
Income." 

(G)  insertmg  after  the  second  sentence  of 
section  103(e)  (6)  of  the  AgrlctUtural  Act  of 
1949  as  It  appears  In  such  section  602  the 
foUowlng:  "The  Secretary  may  In  the  case  of 
programs  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops, 
pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  prac- 
tices designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  foregoing  sentences." 
COMMODITY        CREDIT       CORPORATION 

SALES       PRICE      RESTRICTIONS       FOR 

COTT<MJ 

(21)  Section  603  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1974"  and  Insertmg  "1978". 

MISCEIiANEOUS  COTTON  PROVISIONS 

(22)  Sections  604,  606,  606,  607.  and  606 
are  each  amended  by  strikmg  out  "1971.  1972. 
and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1971  through  1977"! 

COTTON  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

(23)  Section  610  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "shall  be"  In  the  second  mu- 
tenoe  the  following  words  "10  mlUlon  dol- 
lars." and  by  striking  the  balance  of  said 
sentence,  and  further  by  striking  out  "1972 
and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1972  through  1977" 
In  the  third  sentence. 

COTTON  INSECT  ERADICATION 

(24)  Title  VI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  611.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (d)  as  foUows: 

"  '(d)  In  order  to  reduce  cotton  produc- 
tion costs,  to  prevent  the  movement  of  cer- 
tain cotton  plant  insects  to  areas  not  now 
infested,  and  to  enhance  the  quaUty  of  the 
environment  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  carry  out  programs  to  destroy  and 
eliminate  cotton  boll  weevils  In  Infested 
areas  of  the  United  States  as  provided  herein 
and  to  carry  out  slmUar  programs  with  re- 
spect to  pink  bollworms  or  any  other  major 
cotton  Insect  if  the  Secretary  determmes  that 
methods  and  systems  have  been  developed 
to  the  point  that  success  in  eradication  of 
such  insects  Is  assured.  The  Secretary  shaU 
carry  out  the  eradication  programs  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  In  carrying  out 
Insect  eradication  projects,  the  Secretary 
shall  utUlze  the  technical  and  related  serv- 
ices of  appropriate  Federal,  State,  private 
agencies,  and  cotton  organizations.  Producers 
and  landowners  in  an  eradication  zone,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  who  are  receiving 
benefits  from  any  program  administered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, ShaU,  as  a  condition  of  recelvmg  or  con- 
tmulng  any  such  benefits,  participate  in  and 
cooperate  with  the  eradication  project,  as 
specifled  In  regiUatlons  of  the  Secretary. 

"  'The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
achieving  the  compliance  of  producers  and 
landowners  who  are  not  receiving  benefits 
from  any  program  admmtstered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlctilture.  Any  per- 
son who  knowingly  violates  any  such  regu- 
lation promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  may  be  assessed  a  clvU  pen- 
alty of  not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  each  offense. 
No  clvU  penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless  the 


person  shall  have  been  given  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  heandg  on  such  charge  In 
the  county,  pariah,  or  Incorporated  city  of 
the  residence  of  the  person  charged.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  consider  the  approprlatenees  af 
such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busmess  of  the 
person  charged,  the  effect  on  the  person's 
abUlty  to  continue  In  business,  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  violation.  Where  special  measvires 
deemed  essential  to  achievement  of  the  erad- 
ication objective  axe  taken  by  the  project 
and  result  in  a  loss  of  production  and  mcome 
to  Xixt  producer,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
reasonable  and  equitable  indemnification 
from  funds  avaUable  for  the  project,  and  also 
provide  for  appropriate  protection  of  the  al- 
lotment, acreage  history,  and  average  yield 
for  the  farm.  The  cost  of  the  program  In 
each  eradication  zone  ahaU  be  determined, 
and  cotton  producers  m  the  zone  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  pay  up  to  one-half  thereof,  with 
the  exact  share  in  each  zone  area  to  be  spe- 
cified by  the  Secretary  upon  his  finding  that 
such  share  is  reasonable  and  equitable  based 
on  population  levels  of  the  target  Insect  and 
the  degree  of  control  measures  normally  re- 
quired. Each  producer's  pro  rata  share  shaU 
be  deducted  from  his  cotton  pa3rment  under 
this  Act  or  otherwise  collected,  as  provided 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  cotton  producers  and  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  cotton  production  in  the 
eradication  zone  shall  be  employed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  woik  of  the  project  In  such 
zone.  Funding  of  the  program  shaU  be  ter- 
minated at  such  time  fia  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  com- 
plete eradication  of  the  insects  for  which  pro- 
grams are  undertaken  purstiant  to  this  sub- 
section has  been  aooompliahed.  Funds  in  cus- 
tody of  agencies  carrying  out  the  program 
shall,  upon  termination  of  such  prngnm.  bt 
accounted  for  to  the  Secretary  for  appropriate 
disposition. 

"  'The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  m  carry- 
ing out  operations  or  measures  in  Mexico 
which  he  deems  necessary  and  feasible  to 
prevent  the  movement  mto  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  of  any  insects  eradicated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  meas- 
ure and  character  of  cooperation  carried  out 
under  this  subsection  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  including  the  expendi- 
ture or  use  of  funds  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection,  shall  be 
such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Arrangements  for  the  cooperation  authorised 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  through  and 
m  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
make  any  expenditures  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  unless  the  Cor- 
poration has  received  funds  to  cover  such 
expenditures  from  appropriations  made  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
such  siuns  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.'." 
8KIFROW  PRACTICES 

(25)  "ntle  VI  is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sxc.  612.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  addmg  the  foUowmg 
new  sentence:  "Where  cotton  Is  planted  In 
sklprow  patterns,  the  same  rules  that  were 
In  effect  for  the  1971  through  1973  crops 
for  classifying  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
and  the  area  skipped  shall  also  apply  to  the 
1974  through  1977  crops.'." 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

(26)  Section  701  Is  amended  by  strikmg 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  "1977";  and  title 
vn  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 
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Section  103  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (o)  the  following:  "and  that 
commercial  supplies  are  available  to  meet 
demands  developed  through  programs  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act." 

"Skc.  704.  TlUe  IV  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sec.  411.  No  agricultural  commodities 
shall  be  scdd  under  title  I  or  title  III  or  do- 
nated under  tlUe  n  of  this  Act  to  North 
Vietnam,  unless  by  an  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted subseqvient  to  July  1,  1973,  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  Is  q>eclflcally  author- 
ized.'" 

imSCEIXANBOUS'  PROVISIONS 
(27)  TlUe  Vm  Is  amended  as  follows: 
BEEKEEPER  INDEMNITIES 

(A)  Section  804  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  31,  1973"  and  Inserting  "Decem- 
ber 31,  197T'. 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"FHA  LOANS 
"Sec.  807.  The  first  sentence  of  section  306 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'•100.000'  and  Inserting  '$225,000';  and  by 
striking  out  'or  (b)'  and  inserting  '(b)  the 
loans  under  which  sections  to  any  one  bor- 
rower to  exceed  $100,000,  or  (c)'. 

"COST  OP  PRODUCTION  STUDY 
"Sbc.  808.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In 
cooperation  with  the  land  grant  ctdleges, 
coQunodlty  organizations,  general  farm  or- 
ganizations, and  Individual  farmers,  shall 
conduct  a  cost  of  production  study  of  the 
wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton,  and  dairy  com- 
modities under  the  various  production  prac- 
tices and  establish  a  current  national 
weighted  average  cost  of  production.  This 
study  shall  be  updated  anntially  and  shall 
Include  all  typical  variable  costs,  a  return 
on  fixed  costs  equal  to  the  existing  interest 
rates  charged  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and 
return  for  management  comparable  to  the 
normal  management  fees  charged  by  other 
comparable  industries.  These  studleb  shall 
be  based  upon  the  size  vmlt  that  requires  one 
man  to  farm  on  a  full-time  basis. 
"UVKSTOCK  STUDY 
"S*c.  809.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  AgrtciU- 
ture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  to 
determine  the  reasons  for  the  extensive  loss 
of  livestock  siistalned  each  year,  through  In- 
jury and  disease,  while  such  livestock  Is  be- 
ing transported  in  Interstate  commerce  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct,  in  con- 
nection with  such  study  and  investigation, 
an  intensive  research  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  measures  that  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of 
animals  lost,  through  -  injury  and  disease, 
during  transportation  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

"(b)  The  Secret<u7  of  Agriculture  shaU 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  more  than  foiir 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion a  final  report  on  the  results  of  his  study 
and  Investigation  and  research  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  admtnlstratlTa 
and  legislative  action  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate. He  shall  submit  such  Interim  reports  to 
the  Congress  as  he  deems  advisable,  but  at 
least  one  at  the  end  of  each  twelve  month 
period  t<A\ow\ng  the  date  of  enmctment  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  rums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not 
more  than  $500,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 
"WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS  RESEARCH 
"S«c.  810.  In  order  to  redtioe  fertilizer  and 
herbicide  usage  in  excess  of  production  needs. 
to  develop  wheat  and  feed  grain  varieties 
more  susceptible  to  complete  fertUizer  utlll- 
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■atlon.  to  improve  the  resistance  of  whaat 
and  feed  grain  plants  to  disease  and  to  en- 
hance their  conservation  and  environmental 
qualities,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  regional 
and  national  research  programs. 

"In  carrying  out  such  research,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  the  technical  and  related 
services  of  the  appropriate  Federal,  SUte, 
and  private  agencies. 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  i4>proprlated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 
"Sac.  811.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  provide  technical  support  to  exporters 
and  Importers  of  United  States  agricultural 
products  when  so  requested.  Such  support 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  review 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  export  proposal,  ade- 
quacy of  sources  of  supply,  compliance  with 
trade  regulations  of  the  United  States  and 
the  ImportlZLg  country  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation or  guidance  as  may  be  needed  to  ex- 
pand and  expedite  United  States  agricultural 
exports  by  private  trading  interests. 
"EXPORT  SALES  REPORTINO 
"Sxc.  812.  All  exporters  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,    feed    grains,    oil    seeds,    cotton    and 
products  thereof,  and  other  commodities  the 
Secretary   may   designate   produced   in   the 
United  States  shAll  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  on  a  weekly  basis,  the  follow- 
ing information  regarding  any  contract  for 
exp<at   sales   entered    into  or   subsequently 
modified  in  any  manner  during  the  rep<M^lng 
period:    (a)  type,  class,  and  quantity  of  the 
commodity  sought  to  be  exported,    (b)    the 
marketing  year  of  shipment,  (c)  destination. 
If    known.    Individual    reports    shall    remain 
confidential  but  shall   be  compiled   by  the 
Secretary  and  published  In  compilation  form 
each  week  following  the  week  of  reporting. 
All    exporters    of    agricultural    commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  shall  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  imme- 
diately report  to  the  Secretary  any  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  export  sales  of  agricul- 
tuM  commodities  and  at  such  times  as  he 
may  request.   Any  person    (or  nxporatlon) 
who  knowingly  falls  to  report  export  sales 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
The  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to  any  com- 
modity or  type  or  class  thereof  during  any 
period  in   which   he  determines  that   there 
Is  a  domestic  supply  of  such  commodity  sub- 
stantlaUy  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed 
to   meet    domestic    requirements,   and    that 
total  supplies  of  such  commodity  In  the  ex- 
porting coimtries  are  estimated  to  be  In  sur- 
plus, and  that  anticipated  exjwrts  will  not 
result  in  excessive  drain  on  domestic  sup- 
plies, and  that  to  require  the  reports  to  be 
made  will  unduly  hamper  export  sales,  pro- 
vide for  such  reports  by  expcoters  and  pub- 
lishing of  such  data  to  be  on  a  monthly  basis 
rather  than  on  a  weekly  basis." 

"DISASTER  RESERVE 
"Sxc.  813.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire 
shall  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  estab- 
lish, maintain,  and  dispose  of  a  separate  re- 
serve of  inventories  of  not  to  exceed  75  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans for  the  purpose  of  aUeviating  distress 
caused  by  a  natural  disaster. 

"Such  reserve  inventories  shall  Include 
such  quantities  of  grain  that  the  Secretary 
deems  needed  to  provide  for  the  alleviation 
of  distress  as  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  acquire  such 
commodities  through  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

"(c)  Except  when  a  stete  of  emergracy 
has  been  procUlmed  by  the  President  or  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  declaring 
that  such  reserves  should  be  disposed   of. 
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the  Secretary  shall  not  offer  any  commodity 
in  the  reserve  for  sale  or  disposition. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
dispose  of  such  commodities  only  for  (l) 
use  in  relieving  dUtress  (a)  In  any  SUte.  the 
District  of  ColumbU,  Puerto  Rico,  Quam, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  and  (b)  In  connection 
with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the 
President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the'TM- 
eral  Government  under  Public  Law  876, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended  (42  VS.C. 
1865  et  seq.),  or  (2)  for  iise  in  connection 
with  a  state  of  civil  defense  emergency  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  or  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  CivU  Defense 
Act  of  1960.  as  ^mended  (60  U.S.C.  App 
2261-2297) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  sell  at  an  equiva- 
lent price,  allowing  for  the  customary  loca- 
tion and  grade  price  differentials,  substan- 
tially equivalent  quantities  in  different  loca- 
tions or  warehouses  to  the  extent  needed  to 
properly  handle,  rotate,  distribute,  and  locate 
such  reserve. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent 
feasible  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
consistent  with  the  fulflliment  of  the  pxir- 
poees  of  this  section  and  the  effective  and  ef- 
ficient administration  of  this  section  shall 
utilize  the  usual  and  customary  channels, 
facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"IMPORTED  COMMODITIES 
"Sbc.  814.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
coxirage  the  production  of  any  crop  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  net  Importer  and  tat 
which  a  price  support  program  Is  not  in  ef- 
fect by  permitting  the  planting  of  such  crop 
on  set-aside  acreage  and  with  no  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  commodity. 
"EMKROKNCY  SUPPLY  OF  AORICX7L- 
TURAL  PRODUCTS 
"Sxc.    816(a)    Notwithstanding    any   other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  assist  farmers,  processors,  and  distrib- 
utors in  obtaining  such  prices  for  agricul- 
tural products  that  an  orderly,  adequate  and 
steady  supply  of  such  products  will  exist  for 
the  consumers  of  this  nation. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  maximum  price  which 
may  be  charged  under  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11723  (dated  June  13.  1973) 
or  any  subsequent  Executive  Order  for  any 
agrtciutural  products  (at  any  point  in  the 
distribution  chain)  as  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  certifies  to  the  President  that 
the  supply  of  the  product  will  be  reduced 
to  unacceptably  low  levels  as  a  result  of  any 
price  control  or  freeze  order  or  regulation 
and  that  alternative  means  for  increasing  the 
supply  are  not  available. 

"(c)  Under  this  section,  the  term  'agrlcul- 
txiral  products'  ahaU  include  meat,  poul- 
try, vegetables,  fruits  and  all  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  raw  or  processed  form. 
except  forestry  products  or  fish  or  fisheir 
products. 

"RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
"Sbc.  818.  (a)  SecUon  401  of  the  Rtu^  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  670)  is 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  'fire"  and 
'fires'  for  the  words  'wildfire'  and  'wUdflree', 
respectively,  wherever  such  words  appear. 

"(b)  Section  404  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1973  (86  Stat.  071)  U  cunended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Sbc.  404.  APFsopsuTioifB. — There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
pronskna  of  this  Utle  $7,000/)00  for  each  of 


three  consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  first  ap- 
propriated and  obligated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  carrying  out  this  title.' 

"(c)  Section  306(a)  of  the  ConsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"'(13)  (A)  The  Secretary,  under  such  rea- 
sonable rules  and  conditions  as  he  shall  es- 
tablish, shall  make  grants  to  eligible  voltin- 
teer  fire  departments  for  up  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  fireflghtlng  equipment  needed 
by  such  departments  but  which  such  depart- 
ments are  unable  to  purchase  through  the 
resources  otherwise  avaUable  to  them,  and 
for  the  cost  of  the  training  necessary  to  en- 
able such  departments  to  use  such  equip- 
ment efficiently. 

"  '(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
the  term  "eligible  volunteer  fire  department" 
means  any  established  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment In  a  rural  town,  village,  or  unincorpo- 
rated area  where  the  population  Is  less  than 
two  thousand  but  greater  than  two  huindred, 
as  reasonably  determined  by  the  Secretary.' 
"Sec  817.  Section  310B(d)  of  subtitle  A  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"'(4)  No  grant  or  loan  authorized  to  be 
made  under  this  Act  shall  require  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  approval  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  any  State. 

"'(6)  No  loan  commitment  Issued  under 
this  section,  section  304,  or  section  312  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  applicant  investing 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  in  the  business 
or  industrial  enterprise  for  which  purpose 
the  loan  is  to  be  made  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  there  are  special  circumstances 
which  necessitate  an  equity  Investment  by 
the  applicant  greater  than  10  per  centum. 

"'(6)  No  provision  of  law  shall  prohibit 
issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  certificates  evi- 
dencing beneficial  ownership  In  a  block  of 
notes  Insured  or  guaranteed  under  this  Act 
or  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  any 
sale  by  the  Secretary  of  such  certificates  shall 
be  treated  as  a  sale  of  assets  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 
Any  security  representing  beneflctal  owner- 
ship in  a  block  of  notes  guaranteed  at  in- 
sured under  this  Act  or  Title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  issued  by  a  private  entity 
shall  be  exempt  from  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
except  sections  17,  22,  and  24  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933,  as  amended:  however,  the 
Secretary  shaU  require  (1)  that  the  Issuer 
place  such  notes  in  the  custody  of  an  Insti- 
tution chartered  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency 
to  act  as  trustee  and  (11)  that  the  Issuer 
provide  such  periodic  reports  of  sales  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary." 

"AGRICULTURAL  CENSX7S 
"Sbc.  818.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
•hall  conduct  a  census  of  agriculture  In  1974 
as  required  by  section  142  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  and  shaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  an  estimate  of  the 
funds  needed  to  conduct  such  census." 

(28)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  title  X : 

"TTTLB   X— RURAL    ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

•'Sxc.  1001.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Ttelon  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  purposes  specified  in  clauses  (1),  (2) 
(»),  (4),  and  (6)  of  section  7(a)  dt  the 
SOU  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  section  16(b)  of  such  Act, 
and  in  the  Water  Bank  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1301 
et  seq.)  by  entering  into  contracts  of  three, 
fj*-  '«°'  or  twenty-five  years  with,  and  at 
the  option  of.  eligible  owners  and  operators 
of  land  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
having  such  control  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
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mines  to  be  needed  on  the  farms,  ranches, 
wetlands,  forests,  or  other  lands  covered 
thereby.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  perpetual  easements 
to  promote  said  purposes  of  this  Title,  in- 
cluding the  sound  use  and  management  of 
flood  plains,  shore  lands,  and  aquatic  areas 
of  the  Nation.  Such  contracts  shaU  lie  de- 
signed to  assist  farm,  ranch,  wetland,  and 
nonlndustrlal  private  forest  owners  and  op- 
erators, or  other  owners  or  operators,  .to 
make,  in  orderly  progression  over  a  period  of 
years,  such  changes,  if  any,  as  are  needed  to 
effectuate  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in 
clauses  (1).  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion  7(a)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  s^- 
tVon  16(b)  of  such  Act;  the  Water  Bank  Act 
(16  UjS.C.  1301  et  seq.);  in  enlarging  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  sources;  in  im- 
proving the  level  of  management  of  non- 
industrial  private  forest  lands;  and  In  pro- 
viding long-term  wildlife  and  upland  game 
cover.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  a  continuing  and  stable  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  forest  products 
adequate  to  meet  consumer  demand  at  prices 
fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

"(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm, 
ranch,  forest,  wetland,  or  other  land  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
outlined  therein; 

"(2)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  ftirther  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract  and 
refimd  to  the  United  States  aU  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  he  has  control  of  the  land  if  the 
Secretary,  after  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Sou  and  Water  Conservation 
District  Board,  or  the  State  forester  or  other 
^propriate  official  in  a  contract  entered  Into 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  this 
title,  determines  that  such  violation  Is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  if  he  determines  that 
the  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does 
not  warrant  termination  of  contract; 

"(3)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  in-, 
terest  In  the  farm,  ranch,  forest,  wetland,  or 
other  land  during  the  contract  period  to 
forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments  or 
grants  under  the  contract  and  refund  to  the 
United  States  all  payments  or  grants  received 
thereunder  unless  the  transferee  of  any 
such  land  agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  as- 
siune  all  obligations  of  the  contract; 

"(4)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract; 

"Sec.  1002.  Eligible  landowners  and  opera- 
tors for  contracts  under  this  title  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of  farming  op- 
erations or  land  use  which  Incorporates  such 
practices  and   principles  as  may   be   deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  practicable  and  which 
outlines  a  schedule  of  proposed  changes.  If 
any,  in  cropping  systems  c«-  land  use  and  of 
the  conservation  measures  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  on   the   farm,   ranch,   wetland, 
forests,  or  other  land  during  the  contract 
period  to  protect  the  farm,  ranch,  wetland, 
forests  or  other  land  and  surrounding  areas. 
Its  wildlife,  and  nearby  populace  and  com- 
munities from  erosion,  deterioration,  pollu- 
tion by  natural  and  manmade  causes  or  to 
Insure  an   adequate   supply  of  timber  and 
rolated  forest  products.  Said  plans  may  also. 
In    Important    migratory    waterfowl    nesting 
and  breeding  areas  which  are  identified  In 
a  conservation  plan   developed   in  coopera- 
tion with  a  soil  and  vrater  conservation  dis- 
trict in  which  the  lands  are  located,  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide.   Include  a  schedule  of 
proposed  changes.  If  any,  to  conserve  surface 
waters  and  preserve  and  Improve  habitat  for 


migratory  waterfowl  ftnd.  other  wildlife  re- 
sources and  Improve  subsurface  moisture.  In- 
cluding, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  thta  title,  the  reduction  of  areas  of  ' 
new  land  coming  into  production,  the  en- 
hancement of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, and  the  promotion  of  comprehensive 
and  total  water  management  study. 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  Approved  conservation 
plans  of  eligible  landowners  and  operators 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  or  the  State  for- 
ester or  other  appropriate  State  official  in 
which  their  lands  are  situated  shall  form  a 
basis  for  contracts  under  this  title.  Under 
the  contract  the  landowner  or  operator  shall 
agree — 

"(6)  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Federal, 
SUte,  or  local  laws,  and  regtUatlons,  includ- 
ing those  governing  envlronmenUl  protec- 
tion and  noxious  weed  abatement;  and 

"(6)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
SecreUry  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  faciliUte  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  program:  Pro- 
vided, That  all  contracU  entered  into  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  Water  Bank  Act 
for  wetlands  shall  conUln  the  further  agree- 
ment of  the  owner  or  operator  that  he  shall 
not  drain,  bum,  fill,  or  otherwise  destroy  the 
wetland  character  of  such  areas,  nor  use  such 
areas  for  agricultural  purposes:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  contracts  entered  Into  for 
the  protection  of  wetlands  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  may  Include 
wetlands  covered  by  Federal  or  SUte  govern- 
ment easement  which  permits  agricultural 
use,  together  with  such  adjacent  areas  as  de- 
termined desirable  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator  the  SecreUry  shall 
agree  to  make  payments  in  appropriate  clr- 
cumsUnces  for  the  use  of  land  maintained 
for  conservation  piu-poees  as  set  forth  in  this 
title,  and  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those 
conservation  practices  and  measures  set  forth  * 
in  the  contract  for  which  he  determines  that 
cost-sharing  Is  appropriate  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  portion  of  such  cost  (includ- 
ing labor)  to  be  shared  shall  be  that  part 
which  the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  physical 
Installation  of  the  conservation  practices 
and  measures  under  the  contract,  but,  in  the 
case  of  a  contract  not  entered  into  under 
an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1009(d)  of  this  title,  not 
less  than  60  per'centxim  at  more  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  actual  costs  Incurred  by 
the  owner  or  operator. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  owner  or  operat(»' 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ter- 
mination wpuld  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
may  agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts 
previously  entered  into  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  program  or  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration thereof  or  to  accomplish  equl- 
Uble  treatment  with  respect  to  other  similar 
conservation,  land  use,  or  commodity  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  1004.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  available  tL<  eligible  owners  and  oper- 
ators conservation  materials  Including  seeds, 
seed  InoculanU,  soil  conditioning  materials, 
trees,  planU,  and,  if  he  determines  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  fer- 
tilizer and  liming  materials. 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  title,  the  SecreUry  ma^ 
esUbllsh  multlyear  set-aside  contracU  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  the  1977  crop. 
Such  contracU  may  be  entered  Into  only  as 
a  part  of  the  programs  In  effect  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  for  the  years  1974 
through  1978,  and  only  producers  participat- 
ing in  one  or  more  of  such  programs  shall  be 
eligible  to  contract  with  the  Secretary  under 
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this  section.  Producers  agreeing  to  a  multi- 
year  set-aside  agreement  shall  be  required  to 
devote  this  acreage  to  vegetative  cover  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  ItseU  throughout  such 
period  to  provide  soil  protection,  water  qual- 
ity enhancement,  wlldllie  production,  and 
natural  beauty.  Grazing  of  livestock  under 
this  section  shall  be  prohibited.  Producers 
entering  into  agreements  under  this  section 
shall  also  agree  to  comply  with  all  applicable 
State  and  local  law  and  regulation  governing 
noxious  weed  control. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  cost- 
sharing  Incentives  to  farm  operators  for  such 
cover  establishment,  whenever  a  multlyear 
contract  Is  entered  Into  on  all  <»-  a  portion 
of  the  set-aside  acreage. 

"Sec.  1006.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
total  acreage  placed  under  agreements  which 
result  In  their  retirement  from  production  In 
any  county  or  local  community  shall  In  ad- 
dition to  the  limitations  elsewhere  In  this 
title  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total 
eligible  acreage  In  such  county  or  local  com- 
munity which  the  Secretly  determines 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  local  community.  In  deter- 
mining such  percentage  the  Secretary  shall 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  acreage  being  retired.  If  any,  as 
compared  to  the  average  productivity  of 
eligible  acreage  In  such  county  or  local  com- 
munity which  the  Secretary  determines 
wovild  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  local  community. 

"Sec.  1007.  (a)  The  Secretairy  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  In  each 
State  to  advljse  the  State  committee  of  that 
State  (established  under  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act)  regarding  the  types  of  conserva- 
tion meaisures  that  should  be  approved  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  at  least  six  Individuals 
to  the  advisory  board  of  each  State  who  are 
especially  qualified  by  reason  of  education, 
training,  and  experience  In  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, soil,  water,  wildlife,  fish,  and  forest 
management.  The  advisory  board  appointed 
for  any  State  shall  meet  at  least  once  each 
calendar  year.  Said  appointed  members  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  State  soil 
conservationist,  the  State  forester,  the  State 
administrator  of  the  water  quality  programs, 
and  the  State  wildlife  administrator  or  their 
designees:  Provided,  That  such  board  shall 
limit  Its  advice  to  the  State  committees  to 
the  types  of  conservation  measures  that 
should  be  approved  affecting  the  water  bank 
program:  the  authorization  to  purchase  per- 
petual easements  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  as  described  in  section  lOOI  of 
this  title;  the  providing  of  long-term  upland 
game  cover;  and  the  establishment  and 
management  of  approved  practices  on  multi- 
year  set-aside  contracts  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1005  of  this  Utle. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  national  advisory 
board  to  be  named  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  seek  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  several  States  In  developing  the 
programs  under  this  title,  especially  In  de- 
veloping guidelines  for  (1)  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  for  wildlife  habitat  Improve- 
ment practices.  (3)  evaluating  effects  on 
surrounding  areas.  (3)  considering  aesthetic 
values,  (4)  checking  compliance  by  cooper- 
ators,  and  (5)  carrying  out  programs  of  wild- 
life tnanagement  authorized  under  this  title : 
Provided,  That  such  board  shall  limit  Its 
advice  to  subjects  which  cover  the  types  of 
conaenratlon  measures  that  should  be  ap- 
proved regarding  the  water  bank  program; 
the  authorization  to  purchase  perpetual  ease- 
ments to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
■ma  described  In  section  1001  of  this  title;  the 


providing  of  long-term  upland  game  cover; 
and  the  establishment  and  management  of 
approved  practices  on  multlyear  set-aside 
contracts  as  provided  In  section  1006  of  this 
title. 

"Sec.  lOOe.  In  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  under  sections  1001  through  1006 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shaU,  In  addition 
to  appropriate  coordination  with  other  In- 
terested Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and 
State  committees  established  under  sectUMi  8 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In 
discharging  his  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties under  this  program.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  utilize  the  technical  servloee  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service. 
State  forestry  organizations,  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  and  other  State,  and 
Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate.  In  develop- 
ment and  installation  of  approved  conserva- 
tion plans  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  1009.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  authorized  and  directed  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  forestry  Incentives  program 
to  encourage  the  development,  management, 
and  protection  of  nonlndustrlal  private 
forest  lands.  The  purposes  of  such  a  program 
shall  be  to  encourage  landowners  to  apply 
practices  which  will  provide  for  the  affor- 
estation of  suitable  open  lands  and  refor- 
estation of  cutover  and  other  nonstocked  and 
understocked  forest  lands  and  Intensive 
multiple-purpose  management  and  protec- 
tion of  forest  resources  so  as  to  provide  for 
production  of  timber  and  related  benefits. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  *non-lndustrlal  private  forest  lands' 
means  lands  capable  of  producing  crops  of 
industrial  wood  amd  owned  by  any  private 
Individual,  group  association,  corporation, 
or  other  legal  entity.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  private  entitles  which  regularly  en- 
gage In  the  business  of  manufacturing  for- 
est products  or  providing  public  utilities 
services  of  any  type,  or  the  subsidiaries  of 
such  entitles. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
State  forester  or  other  appropriate  official 
of  the  respective  States  In  the  conduct  of 
the  forestry  Incentives  program  under  this 
section,  and  Federal  assistance  shall  be 
extended  In  accordance  with  section  1003(b) 
of  this'  title.  The  Secretary  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  distribute  funds 
available  for  cost  sharing  among  and  within 
the  States  only  after  assessing  the  public 
benefit  Incident  thereto,  and  after  giving 
appropriate  consideration  to  the  number  and 
acreage  of  commercial  forest  lands,  number 
of  eligible  ownerships  In  the  State,  and 
counties  to  be  served  by  such  cost  sharing; 
the  potential  productivity  of  such  lands: 
and  the  need  for  reforestation,  timber  stand 
Improvement,  or  other  forestry  Investment 
on  such  land.  No  forest  Incentives  contract 
shall  be  approved  under  this  section  on  a 
tract  greater  than  five  hundred  acres,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  significant  public 
benefit  will  be  Incident  to  such  approval. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  determines 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the 
effective  and  equitable  administration  of 
the  program  established  by  this  section, 
use  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  In 
determining  the  lands  In  any  area  to  be 
covered  by  agreements. 

"(e)  In  Implementing  the  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  will  cause  It  to 
be  coordinated  with  other  related  programs 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  utili- 
zation of  private  agencies,  firms,  and  In- 
dividuals furnishing  services  and  materials 
needed  In  the  application  of  practices  In- 
cluded In  the  forestry  incentives  Improve- 
ment program.  The  Secretary  shall  periodi- 


cally report  to  the  appropriate  congressional 
conunlttees  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of 
the  program  established  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  1010.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  annually  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  The  programs,  contracts, 
and  authority  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  In  substitu- 
tion for,  other  programs  m  such  areas  au- 
thorized by  this  or  any  other  title  or  Act. 
and  shall  not  expire  with  the  termination 
of  any  other  title  or  Act:  Provided.  That 
not  more  than  •2S,000,000  annually  shall  be 
auth<Hlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  section  1000  of 
this  Act." 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE  REPEAI. 

Sec.  2.  Section  301  of  the  Act  of  August  14. 
1946   (Public  Law  79-733).  as  amended   (7 
U.S.C.  1638) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 
FOOD  STAMPS 

Sec.  3.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as 
aniended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (7  U.S.C.  3012 
(e) )  \a  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (3)  any 
narcotics  addict  or  alcoholic  who  lives  under 
the  supervision  of  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  Institution  for  the  purpose  of 
regular  participation  In  a  drug  or  alct^ollo 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program." 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "No  Individual  who 
receives  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  member  of  a 
household  or  an  elderly  person  for  any  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  for  any  month  If  such  person 
receives  for  such  month,  as  part  of  his  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  or  pay- 
ments described  In  section  1616(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (If  any) ,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  bonxis  value  of  food  stamps  (according 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Schedule  effective  for  July 
1973)  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  assistance 
such  Individual  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  sucta  month  under  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  of  the  State  approved  under  title  I. 
X.  XIV,  or  XVI,  as  appropriate.  In  effect  were 
December  1973,  assuming  such  plan  were 
in  effect  for  such  month  and  such  Individual 
were  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  as  the  case 
may  be,  tinder  the  provisions  of  such  State 
plan  or  under  Public  Law  92-603  as  amended. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  Issue  reg^Uatlons  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  foregoing  sentence  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1S64  (7  U.S.C.  2012)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(n)  The  term  'drug  addiction  or  alcohoUc 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program'  means 
any  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  conducted  by  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  or  Institution 
which  Is  certified  by  the  SUte  agency  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  Governor  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
State's  programs  for  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-616  'Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act* 
and  Public  Law  92-255  'Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972'  as  providing 
treatment  that  can  lead  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicts  or  alcoholics." 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  Pood  SUmp  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 
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"(d)  The  Secreury  shall  establish  tmlform 
national  standards  of  eligibility  for  house- 
holds described  In  section  3(e)  (3)  of  this 
Act." 

(e)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (7  U.8.C.  3014(c))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'able-bodied  adult  person'  shall  not  Include 
any  narcotics  addict  or  alcoholic  who  regu- 
larly participates,  as  a  resident  or  nonresi- 
dent. In  any  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program." 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  3019)  U  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
regulations  pursuant  to  this  Act,  members 
of  an  eligible  household  who  are  narcotics 
•ddlcts  or  alcoholics  and  regularly  partici- 
pate In  a  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  may  use 
coupons  Issued  to  them  to  purchase  food 
prepared  for  or  served  to  them  during  the 
course  of  such  program  by  a  private  non- 
profit organization  or  institution  which 
meets  requirements  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (h)  above.  Meals  served  pursuant  to 
thU  subsection  shall  be  deemed  'food'  for  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Act." 

(g)  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence:  ":  Provided,  That 
such  standards  shall  take  Into  account  pay- 
ments In  kind  received  from  an  employer  by 
members  of  a  household,  if  such  payments 
are  In  lieu  of  or  supplemental  to  household 
Income:  Provided  further.  That  such  pay- 
ments In  kind  shall  be  limited  only  to  hous- 
ing provided  by  such  employer  to  such  em- 
ployee and  shall  be  the  actual  value  of  such 
housing  but  In  no  event  shall  such  value  be 
considered  to  be  In  excess  of  the  sum  of 
$35.00  per  month". 

(h)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  6(b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  may  also  establish  tempo- 
rary emergency  standards  of  ellglbUlty  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency,  without  re- 
gard to  Income  and  other  financial  resources, 
for  households  that  are  the  victims  of  a 
mechanical  disaster  which  disrupts  the  dis- 
tribution of  coupons,  and  for  households 
that  are  victims  of  a  disaster  which  dis- 
rupted commercial  channels  of  food  distri- 
bution when  he  determines  that  such  house- 
holds are  In  need  of  temporary  food  assist- 
ance, and  that  commercial  channels  of  food 
distribution  have  again  become  available  to 
meet  the  temporary  food  needs  of  such 
households:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  establish  special  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  and  coupon  allotment 
schedules  which  refiect  the  average  per  cap- 
ita Income  and  cost  of  obtaining  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
respective  territories;  except  that  In  no  event 
•hall  the  standards  of  eligibility  or  coupon 
allotment  schedules  so  used  exceed  thoee  In 
the  fifty  States. 

(1)  Section  10(e)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  fcAlowlng:  "(6)  Issuance  of  coupon  allot- 
menu  no  lesa  often  than  two  tlmte  per 
nionth;  (7)  notwlthsUnding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Institution  of  procedures 
under  which  any  household  participating  In 
the  program  shall  be  entitled.  If  It  so  elects, 
to  have  the  charges.  If  any.  for  Its  coupon  al- 
lotment deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment 
■uch  household  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
h»ve  Its  coupon  allotment  distributed  to  It 
with  such  grant  or  payment;  and  (8) ";  and 
(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  SUte  agency  Is  required  to  sub- 


mit, prior  to  January  1,  1974,  for  approval, 
a  plan  of  operation  specifying  the  manner  in 
which  such  State  agency  Intends  to  conduct 
the  program  In  every  political  subdlvtslon  In 
the  State,  unless  such  State  agency  can  dem- 
onstrate that  for  any  political  subdivision  it 
is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  extend  the 
program  to  such  subdivision.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  determination  of  approval  or 
disapproval  of  a  plan  of  operation  submitted 
by  a  State  agency  In  sufficient  time  to  permit 
Institution  of  such  plan  by  no  later  than 
June  30,  1974." 

(J)  Section  16(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  first  sentence  "June  80,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973"  and  substituting  "June  80. 
1972,  through  June  30,  1977",  and  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Sums  appropriated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  notwithstanding  the  provl- 
Blons  of  any  other  law  oontlnue  to  renialn 
available  until  expended," 

(k)  Section  10(h)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowmg:  "Subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  in  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  members  of  an 
eligible  household  who  are  sixty  years  of  age 
or  over  or  elderly  persons  and  their  spouses 
may  also  use  coupons  Issued  to  them  to  pur- 
chase meals  prepared  by  senior  citizens'  cen- 
ters, apartment  buildings  occupied  primarily 
by  elderly  persons,  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  school  which  prepares  meals  espe- 
clally  for  elderly  persons,  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  eating  establishment  which 
prepares  meals  especially  for  elderly  persons 
during  special  hours,  and  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  establishment  approved 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary.  When  an 
appropriate  State  or  local  agency  contracts 
with  a  private  establishment  to  offer,  at  con- 
cessional prices,  meals  prepared  especially 
for  elderly  persons  during  regular  or  special 
hours,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  eligible 
households  who  are  sUty  yeara  of  age  or 
over  or  elderly  persons  and  their  spouses  to 
use  coupons  Issued  to  them  to  purchase  such 
meals." 

(1)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  VS.C.  2012(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  term  'food'  means  any  food 
or  food  product  for  home  consumption  ex- 
cept alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  and 
shall  also  Include  seeds  and  plants  for  use  in 
gardens  to  produce  food  for  the  personal 
consumption  of  the  eligible  household." 

(m)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (7  VS.C.  2016(a))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  In  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet,  adjusted  semiannually 
by  the  nearest  dollar  Increment  that  Is  a 
multiple  of  two  to  refiect  changes  in  the 
prices  of  food  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  In  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  be  Implemented  commencing  with  the  al- 
lotments of  January  1.  1974.  Incorporating 
the  changes  In  the  prices  of  food  through 
August  31.  1973.  but  In  no  event  shall  such 
adjustments  be  made  for  cause  of  the  coupon 
allotment  for  such  households,  as  calculated 
above.  Is  a  minimum  of  $2.00." 

(n)  The  following  new  section  Is  added  at 
the  end  of  such  Act: 

"Sbc.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  members  of  eligible  house- 
holds living  In  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be 
permitted,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
to  purchase  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food  for  the 
household  except  firearms,  ammunition,  and 


other  explosives,  with  coupons  issued  tmaer 
this  Act  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  ( 1 ) 
such  households  are  located  in  an  area  of 
the  State  which  makes  It  extremely  difficult 
for  members  of  such  households  to  reach 
retail  food  stores,  and  (2)  such  households 
depend  to  a  substantial  extent  on  hunting 
and  fishing  for  subsistence  purposes." 

(o)  Section  3(f)  of  the  Food  Stan^)  Act  of 
1064  (7  U.S.C.  2012(f) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  'It  shall 
also  mean  a  political  subdivision  or  a  private 
nonprofit  organization  or  Institution  that 
meets  the  reqiUrements  of  sections  10(h)  or 
10(1)  of  this  Act." 

(p)  Section  3(e)  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Residents  of  federally  subsidized  housing 
for  the  elderly,  built  under  either  section  203 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  (12  US.C.  1701q), 
or  section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(13  n.8.C.  17I6Z-1)  ahaU  not  be  considered 
residents  of  an  institution  or  boarding  house 
for  purposes  of  ellglbUlty  for  food  stamps 
under  this  Act." 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  authorized  until  July  1,  1974  (i)  to 
use  funds  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  32  of  Public  Law  No.  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  and  not  expended  or  needed 
for  such  purpose  to  purchase,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  existing  law  governing 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  products  of  the  types 
customarily  purchased  under  section  32  for 
donation  to  maintain  the  annually  program- 
med level  of  assistance  for  schools,  domestic 
relief  distribution,  and  such  other  domestic 
food  assistance  programs  as  are  authorized 
by  law,  and  (2)  If  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
CJredlt  Corporation  are  not  available,  to  use 
the  funds  of  the  Corporation  to  purchase 
agrlctiltural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  of  the  types  customarily  available 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  meet  such  requirements. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  prohibited  from  fur- 
nishing commodities  to  summer  camps  as 
authorized  under  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  section  32  of  Public  Law 
74-320,  and  section  709  of  the  Pood  and 
AgrlctUture  Act  of  1066  if  the  number  of 
adults  participating  in  the  activities  of  such 
camp  Is  In  excess  of  one  for  each  five  chil- 
dren under  18  yeara  of  age  participating  In 
such  activities. 

(c)  No  Individual  who  receives  supple- 
mental security  mcome  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  member  of  a  household  for 
any  purpose  of  the  Food  Distribution  Pro- 
gram for  families  under  section  32  of  PX. 
74-320,  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  or  other  law  for  any  month  If  such 
person  receives  for  such  month,  as  part  of  his 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  or 
payments  described  In  section  1616(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (If  any ) ,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  (accord- 
mg  to  the  Food  Stamp  Schedule  effective  for 
July  1973)  In  addition  to  the  amotmt  of  as- 
sistance such  mdlvldual  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  for  such  under  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  of  the  State  approved  under  title  I,  X. 
XIV,  or  XVI.  as  appropriate.  In  effect  for  De- 
cember 1973.  assuming  such-  plan  were  In  ef- 
fect for  such  month  and  such  Individual  were 
aged,  bimd.  or  disabled,  as  the  case  may  be, 
under  the  provisions  of  such  State  plan  or 
under  Public  Law  92-603  as  amended.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  issue  regulations  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  foregoing  sentence  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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SHORT  TITLE 
8k.  5.  TblB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agri- 
culture   and    Consumer    Protection    Aet    of 
1973."    . 

HXKMAN  E.  TALMADOK, 

Am£s  o.  EASTXJun>, 
OcosoK  McOovxBir. 
JAICKS  B.  Allxn, 
Cau.  T.  Cuktis, 
O.  D.  AxxxN, 
Milton  B.  Youno, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

Tkomas  S.  Polxt, 
Bernxe  Sisk,  , 

John  R.  Rasick, 
Ed  Jonxs,    . 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Description  or  Diiterences  Reconcilkd 

Tbe  ill  differences  and  a  description  of 
bow  tbe  conferees  reconciled  110  of  tbem 
follows: 

(1)  Senate  payment  limitation  excluded 
resource  adjustment  payments. 

House  (1)  Included  diversion  and  resources 
adjustment  payments,  (11)  added  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  which  provided  for  reductions 
In  tbe  payment  limitation  In  cases  ^^ere 
lands  or  allotments  are  leased,  and  (lU) 
amended  existing  paragraph  (4)  to  provide 
for  rules  designed  to  achieve  an  "effective 
and  economical"  (rather  than  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable") application  of  the  limitation. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  tbe  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  to  para- 
graph (4)  to  preserve  the  definition  of  cor- 
porate "persons"  originally  adopted  by  n.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  regulations  aftdr 
the  enactment  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

(3)  Senate  generally  provided  for  a  five 
year  bill. 

House  generally  provided  for  a  four  year 
bill,  except  that  tbe  payment  limitation 
provision  covered  five  years. 

The  Conference  substitute  generally  pro- 
Tides  for  a  four  year  bill. 

(3)  Senate  Increased  the  minimum  dairy 
support  price  on  manufactured  milk  to 
eighty  percent  of  parity  for  balance  of  cur- 
rent marketing  year. 

House  Increased  that  support  price  to 
eighty  percent  permanently. 

The  Conference  substitute  lncre«Mes  tbe 
minimum  support  price  to  eighty  percent 
of  parity  for  the  balance  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year  and  for  the  next  marketing 
year,  which  ends  March  31, 1975. 

(4)  Senate  limited  dairy  Imports  to  two 
percent  of  annual  consumption  subject  to 
exceptions. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(5)  Senate  gave  dairy  Import  license  pri- 
ority to  domestic  producers  and  processors 
for  "any  Increase  In  the  quantity  to  be  Im- 
ported under  this  section". 

House  gave  such  priority  for  "dairy  prod- 
ucts not  currently  being  imported",  speci- 
fied that  such  priority  shall  be  for  thirty 
days,  prohibited  the  transfer  of  licenses,  and 
excluded  casein  and  caseinates  from  "dairy 
products". 

The  Conference  substitute  rewrites  both 
provisions  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  dairy  import  situation  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1,  1975, 
bis  findings  and  recommendations  relative 

,  thereto. 

\      (6)  House  preserved  the  legal  status  of  pro- 
jlucer  handlers  of  milk. 

^  The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
/    provision. 

(7)  House  Increased  the  minlmiun  wheat 
price  support  loan  to  $1.49  per  bushel  (from 
$1.35  In  present  law) . 


The  Conference  substitute  increases  tbe 
minimum  wheat  price  support  loan  to  $1.37 
per  bushel. 

(8)  Senate  wheat  "target  price"  for  1974 
was  set  at  $228  per  bushel. 

House  "target"  was  $2.06. 

The  Conference  substitute  sets  the  1974 
and  1976  wheat  "target  price"  at  $2.06  per 
bushel,  with  adjxistments  m  1976  and  1977. 

(9)  House  provided  for  adjustment  of  the 
prices  paid  Index  for  wheat,  com,  and  cot- 
ton "to  reflect  any  change  In  (1)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  .  .  .  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made,  over  (11)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  .  .  .  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  previous 
to  the  one  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made." 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision,  but  the  application  of  the 
"escalator  clause"  will  not  be  applicable  to 
the  1974  or  1975  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton.  In  1976  any  adjxistments  occtirring 
as  the  result  of  changes  in  farm  costs  and 
yields  tn  the  prevlo\is  year  would  be  reflected 
in  the  1976  "target"  prices.  In  1977  the  ad- 
Justed  1976  "target  price"  will  be  iised  as  a 
basis  for  tbe  1977  "target  price",  but  any 
adjustments  occurring  as  the  result  of 
changes  In  farm  costs  and  yields  In  tbe  pre- 
viovis  year  would  be  reflected  In  that  1977 
"target  price". 

(10)  Senate  provided  for  payment  of  one- 
third  of  "target  price"  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  cotton  only  where  producer  is  prevented 
from  planting. 

House  provided  such  payment  also  where 
producer  is  prevented  from  harvesting. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  such 
payment  where  the  producer  is  prevented 
from  planting  or  where  he  harvests  less  than 
two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop. 

(11)  Senate  extended  the  fifteen  million 
acre  limitation  on  the  wheat  set-aside. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(12)  House  provided  authority  for  practice 
payments  for  measures  to  protect  annual 
wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  set-aside  from 
pests  and  devote  It  to  wildlife  habitat. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(13)  House  added  cotton,  trltlcale,  oats, 
and  rye  to  crops  specifically  mentioned  which 
the  Secretary  may  permit  to  be  counted  as 
wheat  or  feed  grains  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving acreage  history. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(14)  Senate  suspended  wheat  certificate 
collections  from  processors  on  enactment. 

House  suspended  it  on  uuly  1,  1973. 

The  Conf<:'ence  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(16)  House  provided  authority  to  Secretary 
to  exempt  wheat  and  wheal  food  products  In 
channels  of  trade  on  July  1,  1973,  from  such 
collections. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(16)  Senate  made  inapplicable  to  wheat 
the  provision  that  the  farm  projected  yield 
shall  not  be  less  than  tbe  proven  yield. 

House  put  wheat  farm  projected  yield  on 
a  five-year  (like  county  project  yield)  In- 
stead of  three-year  base,  and  provided  that 
In  computing  the  actual  yield  (which  would 
be  governing  If  greater)  If  one  of  the  five 
years  is  abnormally  low  because  of  a  natural 
disaster,  that  year  shall  be  disregarded. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(17)  Senate  permitted  marketing  without 
penalty  of  certain  wheat  stored  to  avoid 
penalty. 

House  authorized  the  Secretary  to  permit 
such  marketing  with  authority  to  require  a 
refund  or  part  of  the  certificate  payment 


made  in  the  year  the  excess  wheat  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(18)  House  provided  for  a  minimum  com 
price  support  loan  at  $1.19  per  bushel  (in- 
stead of  $1.00  in  present  law) . 

The  Conference  substitute  sets  the  mini- 
mum com  price  support  loan  at  $1.10  per 
bushel. 

( 19)  Senate  set  the  com  "target  price"  for 
1974  at  $1.53  per  bushel. 

House  "target"  was  $1.38. 

The  Conference  substitute  sets  the  1974 
and  1976  corn  "target  prices"  at  $1.38  per 
bushel  with  adjustments  In  1976  and  1977. 

(20)  House  provided  that  acres  cut  from 
farm  allotments  because  of  failure  to  plant 
would  be  assigned  to  a  national  pool  for  ad- 
justment of  feed  grain  allotments  as  pro- 
vided by  section  105(e)  (2)  of  1949  Act. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(21)  House  gave  the  Secretary  discretion- 
ary authority  to  waive  requirement  that 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  devote  their 
conserving  bases  to  approved  conservation 
xises. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision  and  extends  it  to  cotton. 

(22)  Senate  struck  out  all  after  first  sen- 
tence of  section  105(e)  (2)  of  the  Agricxiltural 
Act  of  1949  ( which  dealt  with  adjiistments  of 
feed  grain  base  acreages,  which  are  replaced 
in  the  bill  by  acreage  allotments) . 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision  with  a  technical  revision  to  con- 
form it  to  Item  20  above  by  substituting  the 
WOTd  "allotments"  for  the  word  "bases". 

(33)  House  permitted  sale  or  lease  of  cot- 
ton from  base  acreage  to  farms  which  have 
no  base  acreage. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(24)  Senate  provided  a  minimum  national 
base  acreage  for  cotton  of  ten  million  acrea 

House  provided  minimum  of  eleven  million 
acres. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
Hoxise  provision. 

(25)  House  permitted  cotton  base  acreage 
In  case  of  disaster  to  be  planted  in  a  "near- 
by" rather  than  "adjoining"  coiuaty. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(28)  House  struck  the  provision  requiring 
compliance  with  set-aside  as  condition  of 
receiving  base  acreage  through  release  and 
reapportionment,  or  sale,  lease  or  other 
transfer. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
House  provision. 

(27)  House  based  cotton  price  support  loan 
level  on  the  average  "price  of  Americtm  cot- 
ton in  world  markets"  rather  than  tbe  aver- 
age "world  price". 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision.  The  Conferees  Intend  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  quotations  in  world 
markets  for  American  cotton,  supplemented 
by  any  other  relevant  price  Information 
available,  for  use  in  the  determination  of 
average  price  and  In  the  establishment  of  the 
loan  level  at  ninety  percent  of  the  three- 
year  average. 

(28)  Senate  baaed  cotton  price  support 
loan  level  on  price  of  strict  low  middling 
one  and  mie-sixteenth  Inches.  Instead  of 
middling  one  inch. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(29)  Seriate  provided  for  adjustments  in 
loan  level  to  keep  United  SUtes  cotton  in  line 
with  world  prices  and  retain  adequate  share 
of  world  market. 

House  provided  for  adjustment  down  to 
ninety  percent  of  current  world  price. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 
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(30)  Senate  baaed  cotton  payments  on  the 
five-month  average  price  of  strict  low  mid- 
dling one  and  one -sixteenths  in  tbe  desig- 
nated spot  markets. 

House  based  cotton  payments  on  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year 
begins. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(81)  Senate  set  the  cotton  "target  prioee" 
for  1974  at  43  cents  per  pound. 

House  "target"  was  38  cents. 

The  Conference  substitute  sets  the  cotton 
"target  price"  at  38  cents  per  pound  In  1974 
and  1976,  with  adjustments  In  1976  and  1977. 

(32)  House  provided  for  payment  of  one- 
third  of  the  "target  price"  to  a  producer 
prevented  from  planting  or  harvesting  cot- 
ton, even  though  he  could  have  planted  or 
harvested  another  non-conserving  crop. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  such 
payment  where  the  producer  is  prevented 
from  planting  or  harvests  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  nonnal  crop. 

(33)  Senate  authorized  Secretary  to  limit 
cotton  planted  in  excess  of  base  acreage. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(34)  Hotue  did  not  require  cotton  to  be 
planted  to  qualify  for  payments. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(36)  House  struck  out  prohibition  against 
grazing  cotton  set-aside  during  the  five  prln- 
c^al  months  of  the  growing  season,  and 
specifically  authorized  the  Secretary  to  per- 
mit hay,  trltlcale,  oats,  or  rye  to  be  planted 
on  cotton  set- aside. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision and  extends  it  to  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

(36)  Senate  baaed  CCC  cotton  sales  price 
restrictions  on  strict  low  middling  one  and 
one -sixteenth. 

House  set  CCC  domestic  release  price  at  115 
percent  of  the  loan. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  both 
these  provisions. 

(37)  Senate  extended  section  608  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  thereby  making  m- 
applicable  section  203  of  the  1949  Act,  which 
requires  competitive  support  levels  for  cot- 
tonseed and  soybeans. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(38)  House  amended  section  610  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  the 
first  grant  by  CCC  provided  for  thereunder 
for  cotton  market  promotion  shall  be  $10  mil- 
lion annually  (Instead  of  the  amount  not 
exceeding  $10  million  withheld  from  produc- 
ers because  of  the  payment  limitation) . 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
agreements  with  the  contracting  organiza- 
tions for   sales  promotion  programs. 

(39)  House  provided  for  a  civil  penalty  of 
up  to  $6,000  for  violation  of  cotton  pest 
eradication  program  regulations. 

77ie  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(40)  House  authorlEed  appropriations  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
cotton  pest  eradication  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(41)  House  extended  to  the  1974  through 
1977  crops  of  cotton  the  same  skip  row  rviles 
that  applied  to  the  1971  through  1973  crops. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(42)  Senate  permitted  sales  under  title  I  of 
PIj.  480  for  dollars  to  any  country  if  as- 
sistance could  be  made  available  to  that 
country  under  UUe  U. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  thU  pro- 
viskni. 


(43)  Senate  required  the  President  to  take 
steps  to  assure  that  commercial  supplies  are 
available  to  meet  demands  developed  through 
programs  carried  out  under  P.L.  480.  The 
Senate  also  required  that  applications  for 
participation  in  programs  under  PX.  480  in- 
clude considerations  of  supplementary  cash 
dollar  sales  at  that  time  or  in  the  future. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  only 
the  requirement  that  the  President  take  steps 
to  assxu^  that  commercial  supplies  are  avail- 
able to  meet  demands  developed  through 
programs  carried  out  under  PX.  480. 

While  the  Conference  substitute  does  not 
accept  the  remainder  of  the  Senate  statutory 
provision,  the  conferees  wish  to  emphasize 
the  direction  In  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
port on  8.  1888  for  action  consistent  with 
n.8.  obligations  under  International  agree- 
ments and  the  capabilities  of  the  recipient 
country. 

(44)  Senate  prohibited  tbe  uae  of  foreign 
currencies  under  PX.  480  for  military,  de- 
fense, or  internal  security  purposes. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(46)  House  prohibited  PX.  480  sales  or 
donations  to  North  Vietnam  unless  assistance 
is  specifically  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
enacted  after  July  1, 1973. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(46)  Senate  required  applications  for  ex- 
port subsidies  to  specify  the  kind,  class,  and 
quantity  of  the  agricultural  commodity,  and 
the  regional  geographic  destination.  Required 
publication  of  such  information  within  sev- 
enty-two hours  after  the  application  is  filed. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  provision  (see  also  Item 
80). 

(47)  Senate  made  title  XVI  Social  Security 
supplemental  assistance  participants  eligible 
for  food  stamp  and  food  distribution  pro- 
grams if  they  meet  Income  and  resource 
criteria. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  provision. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  would  affect 
the  provisions  of  section  401  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972,  which  pro- 
vides a  limitation  on  flacal  liability  of  States 
for  optional  state  supplementation,  includ- 
ing the  cashing  out  of  food  stamps,  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  program. 
Neither  would  the  amendment  affect  the  eli- 
gibility of  supplemental  security  income 
beneficiaries  for  food  stamps  under  tem- 
porary emergency  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  victims  of 
a  disaster. 

(48)  House  extended  food  stamp  program 
to  certain  participants  in  drug  addiction  and 
alcoholic  treatment  programs. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(49)  House  required  payments  in  kind  to 
be  taken  Into  account  in  food  stamp  eligibil- 
ity standards. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision,  but  modifies  it  to  apply  only  to 
the  actual  value  of  housing  provided  by  an 
employer  not  in  excess  of  $25. (X)  per  month. 

(60)  Senate  provided  for  application  of  the 
same  eligibility  standards  for  participation 
in  the  commodity  distribution  program  un- 
der section  32  of  P.L.  74-320  or  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  provision  (see  also  Item 
•7). 

The  revised  lang\iage  provides  that  each 
State  agency  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  approval, 
prior  to  January  1.  1974.  a  plan  of  operation 
for  conduct  of  the  food  stamp  program  in 
their  State  and  particularly  specifying  any 
areas  of  the  State  where  it  Is  impossible  or 
Impracticable  to  extend  the  program.  The 


Secretary  is  required  to  make  a  determina- 
tion on  all  State  plans  in  sufficient  time  to 
permit  implementation  of  the  food  stamp 
program  by  no  later  than  June  30,  1974. 

(61)  Senate  prohibited  the  establishment 
of  resource  eliglbUlty  criteria  of  less  than 
$3,000  for  each  individual  sixty  years  of 
tige  or  over. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(52)  Senate  permitted  establishment  of 
temporary  emergency  eligibility  standards 
for  households  that  are  the  victims  of  a 
mechanical  disaster  which  disrupts  the  dis- 
tribution of  coupons. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision,  but  limits  its  application  to  the 
duration  of  the  mechanical  disaster. 

(63)  Senate  raised  the  face  value  of  cou- 
pon allotments  for  households  that  in- 
clude persons  medically  certified  as  requiring 
a  specUl  diet  due  to  disease  or  organic 
difficulty  by  the  amount  needed  to  assure 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(64)  Senate  provided  for  certification  of  eli- 
gibility upon  request  in  the  case  of  house- 
holds receiving  public  assistance  from  any 
State  under  a  program  approved  pursuant  to 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for 
action  within  thirty  days  after  initial  re- 
quest in  the  case  of  other  households  upon 
the  basis  of  a  simplified  application  and 
reasonably  available  documentation  verify- 
ing income. 

TTie  Conference  substitute  deletes  thia 
provision. 

(65)  Senate  required  income  of  migrant 
(as  defined  in  42  U.S.C.  242h)  households 
earned  on  a  seasonal  basis  to  be  averaged 
over  three,  six.  or  twelve  months,  as  elected 
by  the  applicant,  with  certification  of 
eliglbUtty  to  be  made  for  a  like  period  of 
time. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(66)  Senate  required  participating  house- 
holds to  report  withm  thirty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  quarter  any  Increase  in  Income 
or  resources  or  decrease  or  change  In  house- 
hold composition  which  would  lower  its 
coupon  entitlement  and  which  occurred  in 
that  quarter. 

The  Conferemce  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(67)  Senate  repealed  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 10(c)  prohibiting  discrimination  by 
reason  of  race,  creed,  origin,  or  political  be- 
lief. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(68)  Senate  made  all  political  subdivisions, 
upon  approval  of  a  State  plan,  eligible  for 
institution  of  the  program  within  ninety 
days  after  request  therefor,  and  repeals  the 
existing  final  provision  of  section  10(e)  for 
orderly  expansion  among  the  several  States. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision.  (See  also  Items  50  and  97.) 

(69)  Senate  required  employment  by  the 
St*te  agency  of  one  certltloation  worker  for 
each  thousand  participating  hoviseholds  and 
one  out-reach  worker  for  each  five  h\indred 
nonparticlpatlng  households  with  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  guidelines. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(60)  Senate  repealed  the  present  provisions 
of  section  10(e)  (6)  for  the  use  of  other  fed- 
erally funded  agencies  for  out-reach  pur- 
poses. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(61)  Senate  provided  for  federal  reimburs- 
able retroactive  relief  wherever  appropriate 
by  reducing  the  amount  to  be  charged  the 
aggrieved  household  for  coupon  allotments. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 
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(62)  Senate  required  Issuance  of  coupons 
at  least  twice  a  month. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(63)  Senate  required  that  at  election  of 
recipient,  charges  for  coupons  be  deducted 
from  payments  to  recipient  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  coupons  be 
distributed  with  such  payments. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(64)  Senate  required  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  pay  eighty  percent  of  all  costs  of  the 
administrative  responsibility  assigned  to  the 
States  under  the  Act  (Instead  of,  as  at  pres- 
ent, sixty-two  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
direct  salary,  travel,  and  travel -related  cost 
(Including  normal  fringe  benefits)  involved 
In  out-reach  lutder  section  10(e)  (5),  certifi- 
cation for  non-welfare  househcrids,  and  hear- 
ings). 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(65)  Senate  provided  that  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(66)  Senate  repealed  section  16(b)  (which 
requires  the  bonus  value  of  coupon  allot- 
ments to  be  kept  within  available  appropria- 
tions) . 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(67)  Senate  permitted  food  stamps  to  be 
used  by  persons  over  sixty  and  their  spouses 
to  purchase  meals  prepared  by  nonprofit  pri- 
vate establishments  and  private  establish- 
ments contracting  with  State  or  local  agen- 
cies preparing  meals  for  elderly  persons. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(68)  House  changed  the  definition  of 
"food"  to  make  Imported  foods  eligible  for 
purchase  with  food  stamps. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(69)  Senate  provided  that  the  semi-annual 
(instead  of  annual)  adjustment  of  coupon 
allotments  to  reflect  changes  In  food  prices 
shall  begin  with  an  adjustment  August  1, 
1973,  to  reflect  changes  through  April  30, 
1973. 

Hou^e  made  semi-annual  adjustment  pro- 
vision effective  January  1,  1974.  to  reflect 
changes  through  August  31.  1973,  and  pro- 
vides for  adjustments  in  $2.00  Increments. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(70)  Senate  permitted  food  stamps  to  be 
used  m  certain  areas  and  cases  in  Alaska  for 
the  purchase  of  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 
ment, except  firearms,  ammunition,  and 
other  explosives. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  thU 
provision,  but  limits  the  use  of  food  stamps 
to  the  purchase  of  such  equipment  used 
directly  for  the  procurement  of  food. 

(71)  Bouse  prohibited  issuance  of  food 
stamps  to  strikers. 

The  Conferees  were  unable  to  agree  on 
thte  item,  but  did  agree  on  the  fact  that 
they  deplore  the  lack  of  enforcement  of 
existing  food  stamp  regulations  which  re- 
quire that  an  able-bodied  person  in  the 
household  register  for  employment  "Includ- 
ing a  person  who  Is  not  working  because  of 
a  strike  or  lockout  at  his  usual  place  of 
employment."  It  Is  the  specific  intent  of  the 
Conferees  that  this  provision  of  the  regula- 
tions be  rigidly  and  uniformly  enforced  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  those 
agencies  administering  the  program  at  the 
local  level  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment. Eligibility  of  strikers  for  food 
stamps  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  prior 
to  certification  and  certification  made  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  household  of  the 
individual  striker  applicant  meets  all  of  the 
requirements  of  ellglblUty  as  In  the  case  of 
other  applicants. 


(72)  House  provided  that  resldenu  of  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  un- 
der certain  acts  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
the  food  stamp  program  as  residents  of  an  In- 
stitution or  boarding  house. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(73)  Senate  permitted  loans  under  sections 
302,  303,  and  304  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  even  if  the  in- 
debtedness against  the  security  exceeds 
$100,000,  so  long  as  the  Indebtedness  under 
those  sections  does  not  exceed  that  amount. 

The  Conference  substitute  include*  this 
provision,  but  modifies  It  to  permit  such 
loans  up  to  $100,000  U  the  total  indebtedness 
against  the  security  does  not  exceed  $225,000. 

(74)  Senate  reqvilred  production  cost 
studies  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
dairy. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(75)  Senate  required  a  study  of  the  rea- 
sons for,  and  means  of  preventing,  loss  of 
livestock  in  transit  through  Injury  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  Conference  subttttute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(76)  Senate  recommended  an  international 
grains  agreement  conference. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(77)  Senate  created  a  National  Agricultural 
Transportation  Committee. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(78)  Senate  authorized  appropriation  of 
$500,000  per  year  for  a  wheat  and  feed  grain 
research  program  and  provided  for  a  Wheat 
and  Peed  Grain  Research  Committee. 

House  authorized  a  similar  effort  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  an  authorized 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Conference  suXatitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(79)  Senate  provided  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  exporters  and  importers  of  U.S.  agrl- 
cutural  products. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(80)  (a)  Senate  reqiUred  reporting  within 
aeventy-two  hours  of  export  contracts  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  oilseeds,  and  their  prod- 
ucts. 

House  required  reporting  on  a  weekly  basis 
and  Included  cotton. 

(b)  Senate  required  that  such  reports  be 
promptly  made  public. 

House  required  that  such  reports  be  kept 
confidential  but  that  compilations  be  pub- 
lished. 

(c)  House  required  reporting  of  marketing 
year  of  shijianent,  destination  only  if  known, 
and  any  information  with  respect  to  export 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  requested 
by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  House  permitted  Secretary  to  suspend 
requirement  for  publishing  data  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

(e)  Senate  provided  for  an  agricultural 
export  market  development  unit  within  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  Conference  substitute  revises  the  re- 
porting requirement  provisions  of  both  bills. 
(See  also  Item  46.) 

In  place  of  the  authority  for  complete  sus- 
pension of  publication  of  the  information 
obtained  from  reports  required  of  exportera 
under  the  section,  provision  is  made  for  con- 
tinuous reporting  and  publication  on  a 
monthly  basis,  under  the  same  limitations  as 
provided  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  managers  also  Intend  that  the  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  to  suspend 
weekly  publications  and  weekly  reporting  and 
subetltute.  Instead,  reporting  and  publication 
on  a  monthly  basis  be  Interpreted  as  a  lim- 
itation of  the  Secretary's  authority  to  make 
such  suspension,  or  if  made,  bis  authority  to 
proclaim  an  extension  of  such  suspension. 

Prior  to  issuing  such  suspension  of  the  re- 


quirement of  weekly  reports,  and  of  weekly 
publication  of  a  compilation  of  data  from 
such  reports,  the  Secretary  must  find  that  all 
the  conditions  for  such  suspension  exist 
simultaneously.  An  extension  of  a  suspen- 
sion, or  addiUonal  extension  after  the  first 
extension  has  been  made,  shall  require  a  new 
determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the  ex- 
tension should  again  be  promulgated. 

The  reports  required  to  be  made  by  ex- 
porters to  the  Department  are  not  affected  by 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  fluids  made 
available  for  subsidy  of  export  sales  of  com- 
modities. 

(81 )  House  required  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  report  on  steps  to  implement  OAO 
recommendations  In  Rtisstan  wheat  sales 
report. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  thU 
provision. 

(82)  Senate  required  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advlsera  to  monitor  develt^ments  af- 
fecting food  and  fiber  costs. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(83)  House  provided  for  an  emergency  re- 
serve of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

TPie  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision,  but  limits  the  total  quantity  of 
commodities  to  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
76  million  bushels. 

(84)  House  required  the  Secretary  to  per- 
mit planting  on  set -aside  without  loss  of 
payment  of  any  crop  of  which  VB.  is  a  net 
Importer  and  which  is  not  price  supported. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision.  The  Conferees  intend  that  the  term 
"price  supported"  include  crops  for  which 
payments  are  made  as  well  as  those  for  which 
CCC  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available. 
Thus,  sugar  cane  and  beets,  for  example, 
would  not  be  considered  as  suitable  crops  to 
be  planted  \inder  this  p^vision. 

(86)  House  required  adjustment  of  celling 
prices  of  any  agricultural  product  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  supply  will  be  re- 
duced to  unacceptable  levels. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision  with  changes  designed  to  clarify  its 
application. 

(86)  Senate  extended  for  two  yeara  the  time 
within  which  the  secretary  Is  to  submit  a 
report  detaUlng  the  contribution  of  the  rural 
fire  protection  program  to  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(87)  House  prohibited  any  grant  under  sec- 
tion 310B  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  from  being  subjected 
to  prior  State  approval. 

(Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  prohibited  any  loan  under  that 
section  from  being  so  subjected.) 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision  and  applies  it  to  aU  loans  or  granu 
under  the  Act. 

(88)  Senate  prohibited  requiring  more  than 
ten  percent  equity  for  loans  under  section 
304,  310B,  or  312  of  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(89)  House  exempted  participations  in 
notes  insured  or  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
from  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
laws  with  technical  changes. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(90)  Senate  afllrmed  the  national  policy  of 
strengthening  family  farms  and  required  an- 
nual reports  thereon. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(SI)  SenMte  restricted  multi-year  set-aside 
contracts  to  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton 
programs. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
amendment. 
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(92)  House  prohibited  grazing  on  multi- 
year  set-aside  and  required  compliance  with 
State  noxious  weed  laws. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(93)  House  limited  retirement  of  acreage 
\mder  title  Z  of  1970  Act  in  any  county  or 
local  conununlty  to  a  percentage  which  will 
not  adversely  aSect  Its  economy. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(94)  (a)  Senate  required  State  advisory 
board  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(b)  House  required  such  board  to  include 
the  State  soil  conservationist,  the  State 
forester,  the  State  administrator  of  the  water 
quality  programs,  and  the  State  wildlife  ad- 
ministrator or  their  designees. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(c)  Senate  limited  the  national  advisory 
board  to  advising  on  wildlife  phases  of  the 
multi-year  set-aside  program. 

House  limited  the  advice  of  the  State  and 
national  advisory  boards  to  water  bank  con- 
servation measiires.  perpetual  easement  pur- 
chases, long-term  upland  game  cover,  and 
multi-year  set-aside  practices. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(95)  Senate  made  the  State  Director  of 
Wildlife  Resources  an  ex-oSlclo  member  of 
the  State  ASC  Committee. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(96)  Senate  reduced  the  grant  authority 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  In 
section  306(a)(2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  from  $300  million 
to  $50  million  per  year,  but  directed  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  such  grants  In  the  case  of 
water  facilities.  It  also  reduced  the  planning 
grant  authority  under  section  306(a)(6)  of 
such  Act  from  $30  million  to  $5  million  per 
year,  but  directed  the  Secretary  to  make  such 
grants  In  the  case  of  water  systems. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(97)  Senate  required  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1936,  and 
other  available  funds  to  purchase  com- 
modities of  the  types  customarily  ptirchased 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  needed  to  provide  recipient  households 
under  section  416  wlfti  126  percent  of  their 
daily  nutritional  requirements. 

The  conference  subetltute  includes  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  provision  (see  Item  60) . 

The  revised  language  (subsection  (a)) 
gives  the  Secretary  authority,  until  June  30, 
1974,  to  use  funds  appropriated  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1936  to  purchase 
commodities  of  the  t3rpes  customarily  pur- 
chased under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  This  action  was  necessary  to 
continue  the  Federal  food  distribution  pro- 
gram during  any  period  when  there  are  no 
surplus  commodities  up  until  June  30.  1974. 
At  that  time,  it  U  the  expectation  of  the 
conferees  that  the  food  stamp  program  will 
have  been  implemented  nationwide  (under 
Item  50)  and  that  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  previously  relied  upon  the 
Federal  food  distribution  program  will  be  re- 
ceiving food  stamp  assUtance. 

The  conferees  also  Included  language  in 
subsection  (b)  to  clarify- the  definition  of 
"summer  camp"  In  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  section  32  of  P.L.  74- 
320,  and  section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  the  num- 
ber of  adults  participating  in  the  activities 
of  such  camp  not  exceed  more  than  one  for 
each  five  chUdren. 

(98)  Senate  required  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  census  of  agricxU- 
tiire  in  1974  as  required  by  section  142  of 


tlUe  IS  of  the  U£.  Code:  and  within  thirty 
days  of  enactment  of  the  bill  to  submit  an 
estimate  of  the  funds  needed  to  conduct  such 
census. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(99)  Senate  contained  a  short  title  and 
policy  statement  for  forestry  Incentives  pro- 
visions. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(100)  Senate  restricted  forestry  Incentives 
to  ownera  of  600  acres  or  less. 

House  restricted  eligibility  to  tracts  of  600 
acres  or  less  unless  significant  public  benefit 
will  result. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
Hotise  provision. 

(101)  Senate  excluded  manufactiirlng  and 
Utility  corporations  (not  individuals) . 

House  excluded  forest  manufacturing  and 
utiUty  entities. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(102)  House  restricted  forestry  Incentive 
program  to  a  "pilot"  program  excluded  non- 
federal public  lands,  and  did  not  specifically 
provide  for  recreation,  scenic,  environmental, 
watershed,  forage,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision,  but  deletes  the  reference  to  a 
"pilot"  program. 

(103)  Senate  provided  specifically  for  for- 
estry incentive  payments  and  limited  any 
person  to  not  more  than  $2,600  annually. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(104)  Senate  provided  for  distribution  of 
funds  for  cost-sharing  after  consideration  of 
enumerated  factora. 

House  required  distribution  of  funds 
among  and  within  the  States  after  considera- 
tion of  somewhat  different  factora. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(106)  Senate  authorized  Secretary  to  des- 
Ij^nate  ex  officio  members  of  State  and  local 
conunlttees  for  forestry  incentive  program  to 
be  selected  from  (1)  small  ownera.  (2)  private 
forest  manager  or  consulting  foresters 
and  (3)  wildlife  and  other  private  or  public 
resource  Interests. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

( 106)  Senate  required  ten-year  forest  man- 
agement contracts  from  forestry  Incentive 
program  participants. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(107)  Senate  limited  REAP  practices  to 
permanent  measures,  and  limited  federal 
cost-sharing  for  such  measures  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  percent. 

House  permanently  required  three,  five, 
ten,  and  twenty-five  year  contracts,  and 
perpetual  easements  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  REAP,  Great  Plains,  and  water 
bank  programs. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(108)  House  authorized  the  use  of  CCC  In 
carrying  out  program  described  in  Item  107 
and  multi-year  set-aside. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(109)  Senate  postponed  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  fixing  mlnlmtim  field 
re-entry  periods  after  the  application  of  cer- 
tain p>esticldes  (Federal  Register,  Vol.  38,  No. 
83.  pp.  10715-10717)  from  June  18,  1973,  to 
a  date  at  least  thirty  days  following  submis- 
sion of  findings  to  Congress  made  after  hear- 
ings held  as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  thia 
provision.  The  Conferees,  however,  are  fully 
mindful  of  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  recent  months  In  promulgating 


and  attempting  to  enforce  what  has  proven 
to  be  arbitrary  and  capricious  regulations 
affecting  farm  workera  and  their  employers. 
The  Conferees  strongly  recommend  that  In 
the  promulgation  of  future  regulations  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  take  into  account  both 
the  expertise  and  the  vital  interests  of  both 
farmere  and  consumere,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing an  adequate  public  hearing  process 
where  all  affected  parties  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  beard. 

(110)  House  repealed  section  301  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (which 
provides  for  a  national  research  advisory 
committee). 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(111)  Senate  provided  short  title  "Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973". 

House  provided  a  short  title  "Agriculture 
Act  of  1973". 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  Conferees  also  wish  to  express  their 
Intent  In  regard  to  the  following: 

DAJXT  INDEMNrnXS 

The  Conferees  have  taken  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  authority  for  dairy  indemnity  pay- 
ments on  milk  has  expired  on  June  30,  1978. 
In  approving  the  four-year  extension  and 
amendment  of  this  program  the  Conferees 
are  also  mindful  that  some  claims  for  inllif 
may  arise  during  the  period  from  June  30, 
1973  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that  such 
claims  occurring  during  this  period  be  en- 
tertained by  the  Secretary  and  if  the  claim- 
ants otherwise  qualify,  the  fact  that  these 
losses  occurred  during  this  period  should  not 
disqualify  their  claims. 

Herman  E.  Talkadge, 
James  O.  Eastlaito, 
George  McGovern, 
James  B.  Allek, 
Cakl  T.  Curtis, 
George  D.  Auuen, 

Mn.TON  R.  YOCTNG, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

W.  R.  Poace, 

Thomas  S.  Folet, 

B.  F.  SiSK, 

John  R.  Rarick, 

Ed  Jones, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  ,Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  reported  In  disagreement,  be- 
cause of  one  point  in  dispute.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
other  110  points  in  dispute,  which  are  In- 
cluded in  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  which  I  am  about  to  send 
to  the  desk.  Not  all  the  House  conferees 
signed  the  report. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  substitute 
amendment  that  covers  the  LIO  points 
recommended  by  all  the  Senate  confer- 
ees, and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  the  conference  report 
agreed  to  before  calling  up  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  conference  report  is  agreed 
to. 

The  substitute  reads  as  follows:  . 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Title  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMZTATION 

"Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding'  any  other  pro- 
vision of- law — 
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"  ( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  recelvte  tinder 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  IV,  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act  for 
the  1974  through  1977  crops  of  the  commodi- 
ties shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(2)  The  term  'payments'  as  vised  In  thla 
section  shall  not  Include  lostns  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  represent  compen- 
sation for  resource  adjustment  or  public  ac- 
cess for  recreation. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  In 
efTect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm  or 
farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  sharing 
In  payments  earned  under  such  program  shall 
be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment  reduction. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  'person'  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  application  of 
Buch  limitation:  PTOvided,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  thla  Act  which  limit  payments  to 
any  person  shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  States,  political  sulxllvlsions,  or 
agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  In  the  direct  fiutherance 
of  a  public  function,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  rules  for  determining  whether 
corporations  and  their  stoclcholders  may  be 
considered  as  septu^te  persons  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  on  December  18.  1970." 
DAIRY  PROGRAM 
MILK  MARKETINO  ORDERS 

(2)  Section  201  is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  201(e)  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  "1977".  and  by  strik- 
ing out   "1976"   and    Inserting   "1980".   and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by: 

"(1)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  df 
subsection  8c  (17)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ':  Provided  futher.  That  If 
one-third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined 
in  a  milk  order  apply  In  writing  for  a  hear- 
ing on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing  If  the 
proposed  amendment  Is  one  that  may  legally 
be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection  (12)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit 
any  cooperative  to  act  for  its  members  In  an 
application  for  a  bearing  under  the  fore- 
going proviso  and  nothing  in  such  proviso 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  Secre- 
tary from  calling  an  amendment  hearing  as 
provided  in  subsection  (3)  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to  call 
a  hearing  on  any  proposed  amendment  to 
an  order  In  response  to  an  application  for 
a  bearing  on  such  proposed  amendment  If 
the  application  requesting  the  hearing  Is 
received  by  the  Secretary  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  has 
annovmced  his  decision  on  a  previously  pro- 
posed amendment  to  such  order  and  the  two 
proposed  amendments  are  essentially  the 
same.' 

"(2)  Inserting  after  the  phrase  'pure  and 
wholesome  milk'  In  section  8c (18)  the  phrase 
'to  meet  current  needs  and  further  to  assure 
a  level  of  farm  Income  adequate  to  maintain 
productive  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  antici- 
pated future  needs'." 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT,  BUTTERFAT  PRICE 
SUPPORT  SUSPENSION 

(3)  Section  203  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  the  Introductory  clause  which 
precedes  subsection  (a); 


(B)  effective  AprU  1,  1974,  Inserting  in 
subsection  (b)  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the 
following:  "of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to 
meet  current  ne«ds,  reflect  changes  In  the 
cost  of  production,  and  assure  a  level  of  farm 
income  adequate  to  maintain  productive  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs";  and 

(C)  inserting  In  subsection  (b)  after  the 
first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  effective  for 
the  period  beginmng  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  and  ending  on  March  31, 
1975,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor." 

TRANSFER  OF  DAIRT  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 
MILITARY  AND  TO  VETERANS  HOS- 
PITALS 

(4)  Section  203  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  "1977", 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PROORAM 

(5)  Section  204  Is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting 
"1977";  and 

(B)  striking  subsection  (b)  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  1  of  said  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"'Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  make  indemnity  payments 
for  milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk  at  a 
fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have 
been  directed  since  January  1,  1964  (but  only 
since  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  In 
the  case  of  indemnity  payments  not  auth- 
orized prior  to  such  date  of  enactment),  to 
remove  their  milk,  and  to  make  Indemnity 
payments  for  dairy  products  at  fair  market 
value  to  manufacturers  of  dairy  products 
who  have  been  directed  since  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to 
remove  their  dairy  products  from  commercial 
markets  because  of  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  such  use. 
Any  Indemnity  payment  to  any  farmer  shall 
continue  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and 
Is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk  on 
commercial  markets." " 

DAIRY  IMPORT  STUDY 

(6)  Title  II  Is  amended  by  adding  attthe 
end  thereof  the  following:  ' 

"Sex:.  205.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  determine  the  effects 
upon  domestic  dairy  producers,  handlers,  and 
processors  and  upon  consumers  of  Increases 
in  the  level  of  imports,  if  any,  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  report  his  findings,  together  with 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  import  quotas  or  other  matters,  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  no  later 
than  January  1.  1975.  For  the  purposes  of 
thla  section  dairy  products  mclude  (1)  all 
forma  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  butter- 
fat,  milk  sollds-not-fat.  and  any  combina- 
tion or  mixture  thereof ;  (2)  any  article,  com- 
pound, or  mixture  oontalnmg  6  per  centum 
or  more  of  butterfat,  or  milk  solids-not-fat, 
or  any  combinations  of  the  two;  and  (3) 
lactose,  and  other  derivatives  of  milk,  but- 
terfat, or  milk  sollds-not-fat,  if  imported 
commercially  for  any  food  use.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts do  not  Include  (1)  casein,  caselnatee, 
industrial  casein,  industrial  caselnates,  or 
any  other  industrial  products,  not  to  be  used 
in  any  form  for  any  food  use,  or  an  in- 
gredient of  food;  or  (2)  articles  not  normally 
considered  to  be  dairy  products,  such  as 
candy,  bakery  goods,  and  other  similar 
articles." 

"PRODUC^ER  HANDLERS 
"Sbc.   206.    The   legal   status  of  producer 
handlers  of   milk   under   the   provisions   of 


the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 
acted and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
•hall  be  the  same  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendments  made  by  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1973  as  it  was  prior  thereto." 
WOOL  PROGRAM 

(7)  Section  301  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  strlkmg  out  "1973"  each  place  It  oc- 
curs and  Inserting  "1977".  and  by  striking  out 
the  word  "three"  each  place  it  ooours;  and 

(B)  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  (6)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  section 
708  and  Insert  the  following:  'The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  or  to  approve  agreements 
entered  into  between,  marketing  cooperatives, 
trade  associations,  or  others  engaged  or  whose 
members  are  engaged  in  the  handling  of  wool, 
mohair,  sheep,  or  goats  or  the  products  there- 
of for  the  purpose  of  developmg  and  conduct- 
ing on  a  national.  State,  or  regional  basis 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  programs 
and  programs  for  the  development  and  dls- 
semmatlon  of  Information  on  product  qual- 
ity, production  management,  and  marketing 
Improvement,  for  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  or 
goats  or  the  products  thereof.  Advertising 
and  sales  promotion  programs  may  be  con- 
ducted outside  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  expanding  for- 
eign markets  and  uses  for  mohair  or  goats 
or  the  products  thereof  produced  in  the 
United  SUtes.'." 

WHEAT   PROGRAM 
WHEAT   PRODUCTION   INCENTIVES 

(8)  Effective  begtaning  with  the  1974  crop 
section  401  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1971, 
1972.  and  1973"  and  Insertmg  "1971  through 
1977"  and  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  it  appears  therein  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  107(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  made  available  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  tak- 
ing mto  consideration  competitive  world 
prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  In 
relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  Is  made  available  for  feed 
grains:  Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall  such 
level  be  In  excess  of  the  parity  price  for  wheat 
or  less  than  tl.37  per  bushel." 

(B)  substituting  the  word  "payments"  for 
the  word  "certiflcates"  in  section  107(b); 

(C)  striking  the  quoUtlon  mark  at  the  end 
of  section  107(b) ;  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following: 

"(c)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  In  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  (1)  the 
amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretaiy,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 
is  leas  than  the  established  price  of  t2.05  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1975  crops, 
$3.06  per  bushel  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  ye«u-  1975  in  the 
index  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  In  the 
case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the  established 
price  for  the  1976  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1976  in  such 
index  In  the  case  of  the  1977  crop,  times  In 
each  case  (11)  the  allotment  for  the  farm  for 
such  crop,  times  (ill)  the  projected  yield 
established  for  the  farm  with  such  adjust- 
ments as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  Increase  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  in  the  established  price  to  re- 
flect a  change  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers   shall    be    adjusted    to    reflect    any 
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change  in  (1)  the  national  average  yield  per 
men  of  wheat  for  the  three  calendar  years 
preceding  the  yew  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made,  over  (11)  the  national  average 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  three  cal- 
endar years  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
If  the  Secretcwy  determines  that  the  produc- 
ers are  prevented  from  planting,  any  por- 
tion of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  to  wheat 
or  other  nonconservlng  crop,  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  rate  of  payment  on  such  portion 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate, 
or  (B)  one^hlrd  of  the  established  price. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that,  because  of 
such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the  total  qxian- 
tlty  of  wheat  (or  other  nonconservlng  crc^ 
planted  instead  of  wheat)  which  the  produc- 
ers are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  Is  less 
than  662^  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment times  the  projected  yield  of  wheat  (or 
other  nonconservlng  orop  planted  instead  of 
wheat)  for  the  farm,  the  rate  of  payment  for 
the  deficiency  in  production  below  100  per- 
cent shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing 
rate,  or  (B)  one- third  of  the  established 
price.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis." 
"nniMINATTON  OF  WHEAT  CERTTPICATE 
PROORAM,  FARM  ACREAGE  ALLOT- 
MENTS 

(9)  Section  402  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  of  the  section: 

"(b)  (A)  Section  37»b  of  the  Agriciiltural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (which  provides  for 
a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1974  through  1977 
cropts  of  wheat,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (B)    and  (C)   of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Section  379(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (which  provides 
for  a  set-aside  program),  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
of  wheat  with  the  following  changes: 

"(1)  The  phrase  'payments  authorized  by 
■action  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949'  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  'cer- 
tificates' and  the  phrases  'certificates  au- 
thorized In  subsection  (b)'  and  'marketing 
certificates'  each  place  they  occur. 

"(U)  The  word  'domestic'  shall  be  stricken 
each  place  It  occurs. 

"(Ill)  The  second  sentence  of  section  379b 
(c)(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  'If  a 
■et-aalde  of  cropland  Is  in  effect  under  this 
subsection  (c),  then  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
authorized  by  section  107(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  approved  con- 
servation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal 
to  (1)  such  percentage  of  the  wheat  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  and  will  be  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  result  In  a  set-aside  not  in  excess  of 
thirteen  and  three-tenths  million  acres  in 
the  case  of  the  1971  crap;  plus.  U  required 
by  the  Secretary,  (U)  the  acrecige  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding  years 
to  sou  conserving  uses,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.' 

"(Iv)  The  third  sentence  in  379(c)(1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  'The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on 
the  farm  to  a  percentage  of  the  acreage 
allotment.' 

"(V)  '1971  through  1977'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  '1971,  1972,  and  1973'  each  place  It 
occws  other  than  in  the  third  sentence  of 
■•ctlon  379b(c)(l). 

"(vl)  The  last  sentence  of  section  379b 
(c)(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The 
Secretary  shall  permit  producers  to  plant  and 
graze  on  set-aside  acreage  sweet  sorghum. 


and  the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  of  the  set-aside  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  or  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  trlticale,  oats,  rye,  or  other 
conunodlty,  if  he  determines  that  such  pro- 
duction is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply.  Is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  farm  income.' 

"(vii)  After  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 379(b)(3)  the  foUowlng  shall  be  in- 
serted "The  Secretary  may,  in  the  case  of 
programs  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops, 
pay  an  {^jproprlate  share  of  the  cost  of  prac- 
tices designated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  foregoing  sentences.' 

"(C)  Sections 379b  (d),  (e),  (g).and  (1)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  effective  for  the  1974  through  1977 
crops  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  section 
for  any  farm  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"  '(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  thla  section  precludes  the  "'^^'"g  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  t>ayments  In  such  amounts  as 
he  determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"  '(g)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"•(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.' 

"(D)  Section  379c  of  the  Agriculttual  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1974  through  1977  crops  of 
wheat  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  379c.  (a)  (1)  The  farm  acreage  aUot- 
ment  for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotment not  later  than  April  16  of  each  cal- 
endar year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  national  al- 
lotment shall  l>e  the  number  of  acres  he  de- 
termines on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  na- 
tional average  yield  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
determination  is  being  made  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  Imports)  that  he  estimates 
will  be  utilized  domestically  and  for  export 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  carryover 
stocks  are  excessive  or  an  mcrease  in  stocks 
Is  needed  to  assure  a  desirable  carryover,  he 
may  adjust  the  allotment  by  the  amount  he 
determines  will  accomplish  the  desired  de- 
crease or  mcrease  in  carrjrover  stocks.  The 
national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
apportionment  to  each  State  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop 
(1973  national  domestic  aUotment  In  the  case 
of  apportionment  of  the  1974  national  acre- 
age allotment)  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair 
and  equitable  apportionment  base  for  ettch 
State,  taking  into  consideration  established 
crop  rotation  practices,  the  estimated  de- 
crease in  farm  acreage  allotments,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

"'(2)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  l  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportion- 
ed by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in 
the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  apportionment 
to  each  such  county  of  the  wheat  allotment 
for  the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in 
order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  ap- 


portionment base  for  eiu:h  county  »»viT»g 
Into  consideration  established  crop-rotation 
practices,  the  estimated  decrease  In  farm  al- 
lotments, and  other  relevant  factors. 

"'(3)  The  farm  allotment  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  by  ^>portion- 
Ing  the  county  wheat  allotment  among 
farms  in  the  county  which  had  a  wheat  al- 
lotment for  the  preceding  crc^  on  the  basis 
of  such  allotment,  adjusted  to  reflect  es- 
tablished crop-rotation  practices  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determmes 
should  i>e  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  fair  and  equitable  allotment. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  the  farm  allotment  shall  be  ad> 
justed  downward  to  the  extent  required  by 
subsection  (b). 

"  '(b)  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
State  allotment  for  any  crop  may  be  ap- 
portioned to  farms  for  which  there  was  no 
aUotment  for  the  preceding  crop  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  factors:. suitability  of  the 
land  for  production  of  wheat,  the  past  ex- 
perience of  the  farm  operator  In  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  the  extent  to  which  the 
farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of 
wheat  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  farm  allot- 
ments. No  part  of  such  reserve  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  a  farm  to  reflect  new  cropland 
brought  Into  production  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  set-aside  program  for 
wheat. 

"  '(5)  The  planting  on  a  farm  of  wheat  of 
any  crop  for  which  no  farm  allotment  was 
established  shall  not  make  the  farm  eligible 
for  an  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  (3) 
nor  shall  such  farm  by  reason  of  such  plant- 
ing be  considered  ineligible  for  an  aUotment 
under  subsection  (a)  (4). 

"'(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments In  acreage  under  this  Act  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal 
factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tUlable  acreage,  crop  rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soU,  soU  and  water 
conservation  measures,  and  topography,  and 
in  addition.  In  the  case  of  conserving  use 
acreages  to  such  other  factors  as  he  deems 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  conservmg  use  acreage  for  the 
farm. 

•"(b)  (1)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  on  a  farm  Is  less  than  the 
farm  allotment,  the  farm  allotment  used  as  a 
base  for  the  succeeding  crop  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  by  which  such  planted 
acreage  was  less  than  such  farm  allotment, 
but  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  farm  allotment  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop.  If  no  acreage  has  been  planted 
to  wheat  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  on 
any  farm  which  has  an  aUotment.  such  farm 
shaU  lose  Its  aUotment.  Producers  on  any 
farm  who  have  planted  to  wheat  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  aUotment  for  the 
farm  shall  be  considered  to  have  pUnted  an 
acreage  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such 
allotment.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the 
Secretary  determines  was  not  planted  to 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  permit  producers  of  wheat  to  have  acre- 
age devoted  to  soybeans,  feed  grains  for 
which  there  U  a  set-aside  program  in  effect, 
guar,  castor  beans,  cotton,  trlticale,  oats,  rye! 
or  such  other  crc^s  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  considered  as  devoted  to 
the  production  of  wheat  to  such  extent  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  wUl  not  impair  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  program. 

"'(2)   Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
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subsection  (b)(1),  no  farm  allotment  aball 
be  reduced  or  lost  tbrough  failure  to  plant 
the  farm  allotment,  if  the  producer  electa 
not  to  receive  payments  for  the  portion  of  the 
farm  allotment  not  planted,  to  which  he 
wotild  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948.'  •' 
REPEAL  OF  PROCESSOR  CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENT 

(10)  Section  403  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f,  379g,  379h. 
3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  marketing  cer- 
tificate requirements  for  processors  and  ex- 
porters) shall  not  be  applicable  to  wheat 
processed  or  exported  during  the  period  July 
1,  1973  through  June  30,  1978;  and  section 
379g  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  (c) : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  certifi- 
cate program  provided  for  under  section  379d 
to  a  program  under  which  no  certificates  are 
required.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  such  authority  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to  the  authority  to  ex- 
empt all  or  a  portion  of  wheat  or  food  prod- 
ucts made  therefrom  in  the  channels  of 
trade  on  July  1,  1973,  from  the  marketing 
restrictions  in  subeection  (b)  of  section  379d, 
or  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  owning  such 
wheat  or  food  products  made  therefrom  at 
such  price  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any 
such  certificate  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  Nothing  herein 
shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require  cer- 
tificates on  wheat  processed  after  June  30, 
1973." 

SUSPENSION  OF  WHEAT  MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

(11)  Section  404  is  amended  by  striking 
"1971.  1972,  and  1973"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  "1971  through  1977",  and  by 
striking  "1972  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1972 
through  1977". 

STATE     AOENCT     ALXOTMENTS,      TIELO 
CALCULATIONS 

(12)  (a)  Section  405  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting 
"1971  through  1977":  and  by  repealing  para- 
graph (2)  effective  with  the  1974  crop;  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  the  section  designation: 
by  changing  the  period  and  quotation  mark 
at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  semicolon; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following : 

"(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops,  section  301(b)  (13)  (K)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment' Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  'three  calendar 
years'  the  following:  '(five  calendar  years  in 
the  case  of  wheat) ',  and  section  708  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-321  is  amended  by  Inserting  In 
the  second  sentence  after  'determining  the 
projected  yield'  the  following  '(except  that 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  if  tj}^  yield  la  ab- 
normally low  in  any  one  of  the  calendar  years 
of  the  base  period  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  actual  yield  proved  by 
the  producer  in  the  other  fo\ir  years  of  such 
base  fjerlod)'." 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

(13)  Section  406  Is  amended  by  sftrlklng  out 
"1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting  "1971 
through  1977". 

REDUCTION  IN  WHEAT  STORED  TO  AVOID 
PENALTY 

(14)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  re- 
lease of  wheat  stored  by  a  producer  under 
section  379c (b)  of  the  Agrlciiltxiral  Adjust- 


ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  the 
1971  crop,  whenever  he  determines  such  re- 
lease will  not  significantly  affect  market 
prices  for  wheat.  As  a  condition  of  release, 
the  Secretary  may  require  a  refund  of  such 
portion  of  the  value  of  certificates  received 
in  the  crop  year  the  excess  wheat  was  pro- 
duced as  he  deems  appropriate  considering 
the  period  of  time  the  excess  wheat  has  been 
in  storage  and  the  need  to  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  among  all  wheat  pro- 
gram participants.". 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949 

(15)  Section  408  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971.  1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting  "1971 
through  1977". 

COMMODITY        CREDIT        CORPORATION 
SALES      PRICE      RESTRICTIONS 

(16)  Section  409  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971, 1972.  and  1973"  and  inserting  "1971 
through  1977". 

SET-ASIDE  ON  SUMMER  FALLOW  FARMS 

(17)  Section  410  ts  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971.  1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

(18)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
501  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  that  portion  through  the 
first  colon  and  section  105(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  it  spears  therein, 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"Skc.  601.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect 
to  the  1971  through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains, 
section  106(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  lOS.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"'(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loana  and  purchases  on 
each  crop  of  com  at  such  level,  not  less  than 
$1.10  per  bushel  nor  in  excess  of  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  encotirage  the  expor- 
tation of  feed  grains  and  not  result  In  ex- 
caaaive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  In  the 
United  States. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that 
loans  and  purchases  are  made  available  for 
com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding 
value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  corn 
and  the  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b),  and  on  each  crop  of  grain  sorghums 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com.  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  and  average  transportation  coats 
to  market  of  grain  aorghums  in  relation  to 
com.'." 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1974 
throtigh  19T7  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
106(b>  of  the  ACTlcultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  crop  of  com.  grain  sorghums,  and.  If 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  computed 
by  multiplying  (1)  the  payment  rate,  tlmee 
(2)  the  allotment  for  the  farm  for  such  crop, 
times  (3)  the  yield  established  for  the  farm 
for  the  preceding  crop  with  such  adjustments 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  The  payment 
rate  for  com  aball  be  the  amount  by  which 
the  higher  of — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  national  weighted  average  mar- 
ket price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 


"  '(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 
la  leea  than  the  established  price  of  $1.88  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1975  crops, 
tl.38  per  bushel  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  duiring  the  calendar  year  1975  in  the 
index  of  prlcee  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
Items,  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  in  the 
case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the  established 
price  for  the  1976  crc^  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1976  In  such 
index  In  the  case  of  the  1977  crop:  Provided, 
That  any  increase  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  In  the  established  price  to  reflect  a 
change  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  in 
(I)  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed 
grains  for  the  three  calendar  years  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is  made, 
over  (11)  the  national  average  yield  per  acre 
of  feed  grains  for  the  three  calendar  year* 
preceding  the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made.  The  pay- 
ment rate  for  grain  sorghums  and,  if  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  be  such 
rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  rate  at  which 
payments  are  made  available  for  com.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  producers  on 
a  farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  to  feed 
grains  or  other  nonconservlng  crop,  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer, 
the  rate  of  payment  on  such  portion  shall 
be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or 
(B)  one-third  of  the  establUhed  price.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that,  because  of  such  a 
disaster  or  condition,  the  total  quantity  of 
feed  grains  (or  other  nonconservlng  crop 
planted  Instead  of  feed  grains)  which  the 
producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm 
Is  less  than  68%  percent  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  times  the  yield  of  feed  grains  (or 
other  nonconservlng  crop  planted  Instead  of 
feed  grains)  established  fcH-  the  farm,  the 
rate  of  payment  for  the  deficiency  In  produc- 
tion below  100  percent  shall  be  the  larger  of 
(A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of 
the  established  price. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1  of  each  calendar  year,  determine  and 
proclaim  for  the  crop  produced  in  such  cal- 
endar year  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
feed  grains,  which  shall  be  the  number  of 
acres  he  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mated national  acreage  yield  of  the  feed 
grains  included  in  the  program  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  Is  being  made 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  Imports)  of 
such  feed  grains  that  he  estimates  will  be 
utilized  domestically  and  for  export  during 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  carryover  stocks  of 
any  of  the  feed  grains  are  excessive  or  an  in- 
crease In  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  a  de- 
sirable carryover,  he  may  adjust  the  feed 
grain  allotment  by  the  amount  he  deter- 
mines will  accomplish  the  desired  decrease 
or  Increase  In  carryover  stocks.  State,  county. 
and  farm  feed  grain  allotments  shall  be  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  feed  grain  al- 
lotments established  for  the  preceding  crop 
(for  1974  on  the  basis  of  the  feed  grain  bases 
estabUsbed  fcH-  1973).  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  State. 
county,  and  farm.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  State  feed  grain  allotment  may  be 
reserved  for  apportionment  to  new  feed  grain 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors: 
suitability  of  the  land  for  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  oper- 
ator Is  dependent  on  Income  from  farming 
for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  feed  grain 
allotments. 
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"  '(8)  If  for  any  crh>  the  total  acreage  on 
a  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  included  In 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subsec- 
tion Is  leas  than  the  feed  grain  allotment 
for  the  farm,  the  feed  grain  allotment  for 
the  farm  for  the  succeeding  crops  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
planted  acreage  Is  less  than  the  feed  grain 
allotment  for  the  farm,  but  such  reduc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  20  percentum  of  the 
feed  grain  allotment.  If  no  acreage  has  been 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  for  three  con- 
secutive crop  years  on  any  farm  which  has 
a  feed  grain  allotment,  such  farm  shall 
Icee  Its  feed  grain  allotment:  Provided, 
That  no  farm  feed  grain  allotment  shall  be 
reduced  or  lost  through  failure  to  plant. 
If  the  producer  elects  not  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  such  portion  of  the  farm  feed 
grain  allotment  not  planted,  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Any  such  acres  eliminated 
from  any  farm  shall  be  assigned  to  a  na- 
tional pool  for  the  adjtistment  of  feed  grain 
allotments  as  provided  for  in  subsection  (e) 
it).  Producers  on  any  farm  who  have 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  not  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  feed  grain  allotment 
shall  be  considered  to  have  planted  an  Ckcre- 
age  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such  allot- 
ment. An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the 
Secretary  determines  was  not  planted  to 
such  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood 
or  other  natural  disaster  or  condition  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producer  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  acreage  of  feed  grains 
planted  for  harvest.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  may  permit  pro- 
ducers of  food  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans,  wheat,  guar,  castor  t)eans, 
cotton,  trltlcale.  oats,  rye,  or  such  other 
crops  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate, considered  as  devoted  to  the  production 
of  such  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  Impair  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program.'.", 

(C)  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 106(c)(1)   to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall  permit  producers  to 
plant  and  graze  on  set-aside  acreage  sweet 
sorghum,  and  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  aU  or  any  of  the  set-aside 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  or 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safllower, 
caster  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plan- 
tago  orato,  flaxseed,  trltlcale,  oaU.  rye,  or 
other  commodity,  If  he  determines  that  such 
production  Is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply.  Is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  farm  Income." 

(C)  striking  out  "1971,  1972,  1973"  where 
It  appears  in  that  part  which  amends  sec- 
tion 106(c)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  and  inserting  "1971  through  1977",  and 
amending  the  second  sentence  of  section 
106(c)(1)  to  read  as  follows.  "If  a  set-aside 
of  cropland  U  in  effect  under  this  subsection 
(c),  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  on  com, 
|«Jn  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  respectively,  the  producers 
on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  ap- 
proved conservation  uses  on  acreage  of  crop- 
land equal  to  (l)  such  percentage  of  the 
feed  grain  allotment  for  the  farm  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  plus.  If  required 
by  the  Secretary  (11)  the  acreage  of  crop- 
l»nd  on  the  farm  devoted  In  preceding  years 
to  sou  conserving  uses,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary." 

(D)  amending  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 105(c)  (1)  to  read  as  foUows:  "The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  for  the  1974  through 
1977  crops  to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to 
"•d  grains  on  the  farm  to  a  percentage  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.", 

(E)  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
•ad  (8)  of  subsection  (e),  changing  "bases" 


to  "allotments"  wherever  it  appears  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (e),  and  strlkuig  out 
all  of  subsection  (g) . 

(F)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  of 
section  105(c)  (3)  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary may,  in  the  case  of  pro^-ams  for  the 
1974  through  1977  crops,  pay  an  appropriate 
ahare  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences." 

COTTON  PROGRAM 
SUSPENSION     OF     MARKETING     QUOTAS 

FOR  COTTON,  MINIMTTM  BASE  ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENT 

(19)  Section  601  Is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "1971.  1972,  and  1973" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  inserting 
"1971  through  1977", 

(B)  striking  "1970.  1971,  and  1972"  from 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  "1970  through 
1976', 

(C)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  out  the  following  from  section  344a 
(a)  ii>  section  601  "for  which  a  farm  base 
acreage  allotment  Is  established  (other  than 
pxiTsuant  to  section  360(e)  (1)  (A))", 

(D)  striking  "1974"  from  paragraph  (3)  (1) 
and  inserting  "1978",  and  by  striking  "1972 
and  1973"  from  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting 
"1972  through  1977", 

(E)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  350(a)  in  para- 
gn^Jh  (4)  of  secUon  601  the  following:  "The 
national  base  acreage  allotment  for  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  shall  not  be  leas  tlian 
eleven  million  acres.", 

(P)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  "soybeans,  wheat  or  feed  grains" 
from  the  last  sentence  of  section  350(e)  (2) 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  601  and  InserUng 
"soybeans,  wheat,  feed  grains,  guar,  castor 
beans,  trltlcale,  oats,  rye  or  such  other  crops 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate", 

(O)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  the  words  "an  adjoining"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  360(h)  as  found  in  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  601,  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "any  other  nearby". 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  INCENTIVES 

(20)  Section  602  is  tunended  by — 

(A)  striking  "1971,  1972.  and  1973"  wher- 
ever it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "1971 
through  1977",  by  striking  "the  1972  or  1978 
crop  "  where  it  appears  In  that  part  amend- 
ing sections  103(e)(1)  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Act 
of  1949  and  inserting  "any  of  the  1972 
through  1977  crops",  and  by  striking  out 
"acreage  world  price"  in  that  part  amending 
aeoUon  103(e)  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  substituting  "average  price  ol 
American  cotton  in  world  markets"; 

(B)  in  that  part  amending  section  103(e) 
(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  ctf  1949  striking 
out  "two-year  period"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  substituting  "three-year  period"; 
and  by  striking  out  that  part  beginning  with 
"except  that"  in  the  first  sentence  tknd  sub- 
stituting "except  that  if  the  loan  rate  so 
calculated  Is  higher  than  the  then,  current 
level  of  average  world  prices  for  American 
cotton  of  such  quality,  the  Secretary  ts  au- 
thorized to  adjust  the  current  calculated  loan 
rate  for  cotton  to  90  per  centum  of  the  then 
current  average  world  prtoe."; 

(C)  effective,  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
amending  section  103(e)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  It  appears  In  such  sec- 
tion 602  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  eadi  crop 
of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each  farm 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
higher  of — 

"(1)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  Includes  the  first  flve  months 
of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or 

"  (2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  such  crop 

Is  less  than  the  established  price  of  88  cents 
per  pound  In  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1975 


crops,  38  cents  per  poimd  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  during  the  calendar  year  1976 
In  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  Items,  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates  In  the  case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the 
established  price  for  the  1976  crop  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  change  during  the  calendar 
year  1976  In  such  Index  In  the  case  of  the 
1977  crop:  Provided,  That  any  Increase  that 
would  othervrlse  be  made  In  the  esUbllsbed 
price  to  reflect  a  change  tn  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  in  (1)  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  three  calendar 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made,  over  (11)  the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  are  prevented  from  plant- 
ing, any  portion  of  the  allotment  to  cotton 
becatise  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  zuktural 
disaster,  or  condition  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer,  the  rate  of  payment  for  such 
portion  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  fore- 
going rate,  or  (B)   one-third  of  the  estab- 
lished price.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that, 
because  of  such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the 
total  quantity  of  cotton  which  the  producers 
are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  Is  less  than 
66%  percent  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment times  the  average  yield  established  for 
the  farm,  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  defici- 
ency in  production  below  100  percent  shall 
be  the  larger  of   (A)    the  foregoing  rate,  or 
(B)   one-third  of  the  established  price.  The 
payment  rate  with  respect  to  any  producer 
who  (1)  Is  on  a  small  farm  (that  Is,  a  farm 
on  which  the  base  acreage  allotment  is  ten 
acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the  yield  used  In 
making  payments  times  the  farm  base  acre- 
age allotment  is  five  thousand  pounds  or  less, 
and  for  which  the  base  acreage  allotment 
has  not  been  reduced  under  section  350(f), 
(II)  resides  on  such  farm,  and  (111)  derives 
his  principal  income  from  cotton  produced  on 
such    farm,    shall    be    increased    by    30    per 
centum;  but,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (3), 
such  Increase  shaU  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  his  share  of  cotton  actually  harvested  on 
such  farm  within  the  quantity  specified  In 
paragraph  (3)." 

(D)  effective,  beginning  with  the  1974 
crop,  amending  the  third  sentence  of  section 
103(e)  (4)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1049, 
as  it  appears  in  such  section  602  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  for  the 
1974  through  1977  crops  to  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  on  the  farm  In  ex- 
cess of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  to  a 
percentage  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment.". 

(E)  The  second  sentence  of  Section  103(e) 
(4)  (A)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If  a 
set-aside  ol  cropland  is  in  effect  under  this 
paragraph  (4) .  then  as  a  condition  of  ellgl- 
bUlty  for  loans  and  payments  on  upland 
cotton  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set 
aside  and  devote  to  approved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  (I) 
such  percentage  of  the  farm  base  acreage  al- 
lotment for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  Secretary  (not  to  exceed  28  per  centum 
Of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment) ,  plus,  if 
required  by  the  Secretary,  (U)  the  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding 
years  to  soil  conserving  uses,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary." 

(F)  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(e) 
(4)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
found  In  section  602  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  permit  pro- 
ducers to  plant  and  graze  on  set-aside  acre- 
age sweet  sorghum,  and  the  Secretary  may 
permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the  aet- 
aslde  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grac- 
ing or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  saf- 
flower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato.  flaxseed,  trltlcale. 
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oata,  rye,  or  other  commodity,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  Buch  production  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide an  adeqxiate  supply,  Is  not  likely  to  tn- 
cre«M  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program, 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  Income." 

(O)  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  of 
section  103(e)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  it  appears  in  such  section  602  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  may  in  the  case 
of  programs  for  the  1974  through  19T7  crops, 
pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  prac- 
tices designed  to  carry  out  the  piuposea  of 
the  f(a«golng  sentences." 
COMMODITY       CREDIT       CORPORATION 

SALES      PRICE      RESTRICTIONS      POR 
-     COTTON 

(21)  Section  603  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1974"  and  inserting  "1978". 
MISCELLANEOUS     COTTON     PROYISKWS 

(22)  Sections  604.  605,  606.  607,  and  608 
are  each  amended  by  strllclng  out  "1971,  1972, 
and  1973"  and  inserting  "1971  through  1977". 

COTTON  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

(23)  Section  610  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "shall  be"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence the  foUowmg  words  "10  million  dol- 
lars," and  by  striking  the  balance  of  said 
sentence,  and  further  by  striking  out  "1972 
and  1973"  and  inserting  "1972  through  1977" 
in  the  third  sentence. 

COTTON  INSECT  ERADICATION 

(34)  Title  VI  Is  amended  by  addmg  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  611.  Section  104  of  the  AgrlcultunI 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"•(d)  In  order  to  reduce  cotton  produc- 
tion coats,  to  prevent  the  movement  of 
certain  cotton  plant  Insects  to  areas  not 
now  Infested,  and  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  carry  out  programs  to  de- 
stroy and  eliminate  cotton  boll  weevils  in 
Infested  areas  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
Tided  herein  and  to  carry  out  similar  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  pink  bollworms  or  any 
other  major  cotton  Insect  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  methods  and  systems  have 
been  developed  to  the  point  that  success  in 
eradication  of  such  inaecta  Is  assvired.  The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  eradication  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In  carry- 
ing out  insect  eradication  projects,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  the  technical  and  related 
services  of  appropriate  Federal,  State,  private 
agencies,  and  cotton  organizations.  Producers 
and  landowners  in  an  eradication  zone,  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  who  are  receiving 
benefits  from  any  program  administered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, shall,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  or 
continuing  any  such  benefits,  participate  in 
and  cooperate  with  the  eradication  project,  aa 
specified  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"  'The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regulations 
aa  be  deems  necessary  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
achlevmg  the  compliance  of  producers  and 
landowners  who  are  not  receiving  benefits 
from  any  program  administered  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  any  such 
reguladon  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  eaw^h  of- 
fense. No  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  iin- 
less  the  person  shall  have  been  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearmg  on  such  charge 
m  the  county,  parish,  or  mcorporated  city 
of  the  resldezice  of  the  person  charged.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  appropriateness 
of  such  i>enalty  to  the  size  of  the  business 
of  the  person  charged,  the  effect  on  the  per- 
son's ability  to  contmue  Va.  business,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation.  Where  special 
meaaufea  deemed  eaaentlal  to  achievement 


of  the  eradication  objective  are  taken  by  the 
project  and  result  in  a  loss  of  production  and 
income  to  the  producer,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  reasonable  and  equitable  indemnifi- 
cation from  funds  available  for  the  project, 
and  also  provide  for  appropriate  protection 
of  the  allotment,  acreage  history,  and  aver- 
age yield  for  the  farm.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gnam  in  each  eradication  zone  shall  be 
determmed,  and  cotton  producers  in  the  zone 
shall  be  required  to  pay  up  to  one-half 
thereof,  with  the  exact  share  m  each  zone 
area  to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  u]X)n 
his  finding  that  such  share  Is  reasonable  and 
equitable  based  on  population  levels  of  the 
target  insect  and  the  degree  of  control  meas- 
ures normally  required.  Each  producer's  pro 
rata  share  shall  be  deducted  from  his  cotton 
payment  under  this  Act  or  otherwise  col- 
lected, as  provided  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable,  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  other  persons  engaged  In  cot- 
ton production  In  the  eradication  zone  shall 
be  employed  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  project  in  such  zone.  Funding  of  the 
program  shall  be  terminated  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  complete  eradication  of  the 
insects  for  which  programs  are  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  has  been  accom- 
plished. Funds  In  custody  of  agencies  carry- 
ing out  the  program  shall,  upon  termination 
of  such  program,  be  accounted  for  to  the 
Secretary  for  appropriate  disposition. 

"  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  OoTemment  of  Mexico  In  carrying 
out  operations  or  measures  In  Mexico  which 
he  deems  necessary  and  feasible  to  prevent 
the  movement  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  of  any  insects  eradicated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  measure 
and  character  of  cooperation  carried  out 
under  this  subsection  on  the  part  of  the 
United  states  and  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  Including  the  expenditure 
or  use  of  funds  mtule  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection,  shall  be  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Ar- 
rangements for  tbe  cooperation  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  through 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  make  any  expenditures  for  carry- 
ing out  tbe  purposes  of  this  subsection  un- 
less the  Corporation  has  received  funds  to 
cover  such  expenditures  from  appropria- 
tions made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section.'." 

SKIPROW  PRACnCBB 

(25)  Title  VI  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  612.  Section  374  (a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Where  cotton  Is  planted  in 
sklprow  patterns,  the  same  riiles  that  were 
m  effect  for  the  1971  through  1973  crt^M  for 
classifying  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
and  the  area  skipped  shaU  also  vppij  to  the 
1974  tlirough  1977  crops.'." 

PX7BLIC  LAW  480 

(26)  Section  701  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  "1977";  and  title 
Vn  is  f\irther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

Section  103  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (o)  the  following:  "and  that  com- 
mercial supplies  are  available  to  meet  de- 
mands developed  through  programs  carried 
out  under  this  Act." 

"Sec.  704.  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'Sac.  411.  No  agricultural  commodities 
shall  be  sold  under  title  I  or  title  in  or  do- 


nated under  title  n  of  this  Act  to  North 
Vietnam,  unless  by  an  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted subsequent  to  July  1,  1978,  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  is  specifically  authorized.'  " 
MXSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
(27)  Title  Vin  is  amended  as  fcdiows: 
HKKKiegpgtt  INDXMNnXBS 

(A)  Section  804  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "December  31,  1873"  and  inserting  "De- 
cember 31,  1877". 

(B)  By  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"FHA  LOAire 
"Sec.  807.  The  first  sentence  of  section  305 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  9100,- 
000'  and  Inserting  '$226,000';  and  by  striking 
out  'or  (b)'  and  inserting  '(b)  the  loans 
under  such  sections  to  any  one  borrower  to 
exceed  SlOO.OOO.  or  (c)'. 

"COST  OF  PRODUCTION  STUDY 

"Sec.  808.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  land  grant  colleges, 
commodity  organizations,  general  farm  orga- 
nizations, and  Individual  farmers,  shall  con- 
duct a  cost  of  production  study  of  tbe  wheat, 
feed,  gram,  cotton,  and  dairy  commodities 
under  the  various  production  practices  and 
establish  a  ciirrent  national  weighted  aver- 
age cost  of  productlonv  This  study  shall  be 
updated  annually  and  shall  mclude  all  typi- 
cal variable  costs,  a  return  on  fixed  costs 
equal  to  the  existing  Interest  rates  charged 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  return  for 
management  comparable  to  the  normal  man- 
agement fees  charged  by  other  comparable 
Industries.  These  studies  shall  be  based  upon 
the  size  \inlt  that  requires  one  man  to  farm 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

"LIVESTOCK  srruDY 

"Sac.  808.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  reasons  for  the  extensive  loss  of 
livestock  sustained  each  year,  through  In- 
jury and  disease,  while  such  livestock  Is  being 
transported  In  Interstate  commerce  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct,  m  connec- 
tion with  such  study  and  investigation,  an 
mtenslve  research  program  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  measures  that  can  be  taken  to 
reduce  materially  the  number  of  animals 
lost,  through  injury  and  disease,  during 
transportation  fbr  commercial  purposes. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  more  than  four 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  a  final  report  on  the  results  of  this 
study  and  Investigation  and  research  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  action  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. He  shall  submit  such  mterlm  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  as  he  deems  advisable, 
but  at  least  one  at  the  end  of  each  twelve 
month  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

"  (c)   There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  more 
than  $600,000  m  any  fiscal  year. 
"WHEAT  AND  FEED  QRAINS  RESEARCH 

"Src.  810.  In  order  to  reduce  fertilizer  and 
herbicide  usage  in  excess  of  production  needs, 
to  develop  wheat  and  feed  gram  varieties 
more  stisceptlble  to  complete  fertilizer  uti- 
lization, to  Improve  the  resistance  of  wheat 
and  feed  gram  plants  to  disease  and  to  en- 
hance their  conservation  and  environmental 
qualities,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  carry  out  regional 
and  national  research  programs. 

"In  carrying  out  such  research,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  utilize  the  technical  and  related 
services  of  the  appropriate  Federal,  SUte,  and 
private  agencies. 

"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
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such  sums  as  may  be  nsoeasuy  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  mors 
tlian  $1,000,000  m  any  fiscal  year. 
"TEOHNICAL    SUPPORT 
"Sec.  811.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  provide  technical  support  to  exporters 
and  Importers  of  United  SUtes  agricultxiral 
products  when  so  requested.  Such  support 
ShaU  mclude.  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  review 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  export-  proposal,  ade- 
quacy to  sources  of  supply,  compliance  with 
trade  regulations  of  the  United  States  and 
the  importmg  country  and  such  other  in- 
formation or  guidance  as  may  be  needed  to 
expand  and  expedite  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports  by  private  tradmg  Interests. 
"EXPORT  SALES  REPORTINO 
"Ssc.  812.  All  exporters  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  feed  grains,  oil  seeds,  cotton  and  prod- 
ucts  thereof,    and    other    commodities    the 
Secretary   may  designate   produced   In   the 
United  States  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  on  a  weekly  basis,  the  follow- 
ing  Information  regarding  any  contract  for 
export   sales   entered    mto   or    subsequently 
modified  m  any  manner  during  the  report- 
ing period:    (a)    type,  daas,   and   quantity 
of  the  commodity  sought  to  be  exported,  (b) 
the  marketing  year  of  shipment,   (c)   desti- 
nation,  if   known.   Individual   reports   shall 
remain  confidential  but  shall  be  compiled  by 
the  Secretary  and  published  in  compilation 
form  each  week  following  the  week  of  r«- 
portlng.  All  exporters  of  agricultural  com- 
modities produced  m  the  United  States  shall 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttu« 
Immediately    report    to    the    Secretary    any 
information  with  respect  to  export  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  at  such  times 
as  he  may  request.  Any  person  (or  corpora- 
tion)  who  knowingly  faUs  to  report  export 
sales  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section  ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $26,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  The  Secretary  may.  with  respect  to  any 
commodity  or  type  or  class  thereof  during 
any  period  in  which  he  determines  that  there 
U   a   domestic    supply   of    such    commodity 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed 
to  meet  domestic  requirements,  and  that 
total  supplies   of   such   commodity   in   the 
exportmg  countries  are  estimated  to  be  m 
surplus,   and   that   anticipated   export*  wlU 
not  result   m   excessive  drain  on  domestic 
supplies,  and  that  to  require  the  reports  to 
«»made  will  unduly  hamper  export  sales, 
provide  for  such  reports  by  exporters  and 
publishing  of  such  data  to  be  on  a  monthly 
basis  rather  than  on  a  weekly  basis." 

"DISASTER  RBBERVE 
^!!^:  '^^-  <*)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
[^.h°n°'  !f^'  *^*  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
I^K,^  "°''''  ****  provisions  of  this  Act 
establish  malnum.  and  dispose  of  a  separate 
reserve  of  inventories  of  not  to  exceed  76  mU- 

oeans  for  the  purpose  of  aUeviatlng  distress 
caused  by  a  natural  disaster  «»>«>»■ 

"Such  reserve  mventorles  shall  mclude 
5^m»*'"!L"'J*'  °'  ^^  «»»*  "»•  Secretary 
^C^"^****  ^  P~'"«  'Of  *he  allevUMoJ 

•J^^^"  *^*  "*"""  o'  »  «"tu«l  disaster. 
commL.T?"  Secretary  «haU  acquU-e  such 
wmmodltlea  through  the  price  support  pro- 
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gram. 

"(c)    Except  When  a  state  of  emergency 

S^cSlnf '°^^'°^  ^^  ^  PTWldent  Z  bj 
Sri^h  "*«°'""o°  o'  congress  declarln| 
tbat  such  reserves  should  be  disposed  of,  thi 
B^etary  shaU  not  offer  any  commodity  in 
"/^IL*  for  sale  or  disposition, 
(d)  -Tbe  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
*»P?f  o'  such  commodities  only  for   (1) 

tte  Dtotrict  of  ColumbU,  Puerto  Rico, 
ooam.  or  the  Virgin  Islands  and  (b)  in  con- 
bTTi^''  ^  *^^  '°*^""  <»>**«ter  determined 
th.  SL^*"'*'°*  *°  warrant  assistance  by 
we  Federal  Government  under  Public  Law 
CXnC 1696-^Part  21 


876,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended  (412 
V3.C.  1866  et  seq.).  or  (2)  for  use  m  con- 
nection with  a  state  of  clvU  defense  emer- 
gency as  proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by 
oonc\irrent  resolution  of  the  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960.  as  amended  (60 
U-8.0.  App.  2261-2297) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  seU  at  an  equiva- 
lent price,  allowing  for  the  customary  loca- 
Uon  and  grade  price  differentials,  substan- 
tially equivalent  quantities  In  different  loca- 
tions or  warehouses  to  the  extent  needed  to 
properly  handle,  rotate,  distribute,  and  lo- 
cate such  reserve. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  to  ttie  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  secticwi  shaU  utlllas 
the  usual  and  customary  channels,  faculties, 
and  arrangements  of  trade  and  commerce. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprtated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  eectlon. 
•TMPORTED  COMMODITIES 
"Ssc.  814.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  en- 
courage the  production  of  any  crop  of  which 
the  United  States  U  a  net  importer  and  for 
Which  a  price  support  program  Is  not  m  effect 
by  permitting  the  pUntlng  of  such  crop  on 
set-aside  acreage  and  with  no  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  payment  for  the  commodity. 
"EMERGENCY  SUPPLY  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 
"Sec.   816(a)    Notwithstanding   any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  assist  farmers,  processOTs,  and  dis- 
tributors in  obtaining  such  prices  for  agrl- 
cultural  products  that  an  orderly,  adequate 
and  steady  supply  of  such  products  wlU  exist 
for  the  consumers  of  this  nation 

"(b)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  maximum  price  which 
may  be  charged  under  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11723  (dated  June  13,  1978) 
or  any  subsequent  Executive  Order  for  any 
agricultural  products  (at  any  point  In  the 
distribution  chain)  as  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  certifies  to  the  President 
«»at  aie  supply  of  the  product  wiU  be  re- 
duced to  xmaooeptably  low  levels  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  price  control  or  freeze  order  or 
regulaUon  and  that  alternative  means  for 
increasing  the  supply  are  not  avaUable 

"(c)  Under  this  section,  the  term  'agri- 
cultural products'  shall  Include  meat,  poul- 
try, vegetables,  fruits  and  aU  other  agricul- 
tural coDunoditles  In  raw  or  processed  form 
except  forestry  products  or  fish  or  fishery 
products.  ^ 

"RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
"Sec.  816.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  (86  Stot.  670)  U 
amended  by  substituting  the  woixls  'fire' 
and  'fires'  for  the  words  "wUdUfe,'  and  'wild- 
fires", respectively,  wherever  such  wonls  ap- 
pear. ^^ 

"(b)  Section  404  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  671)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sao.  404.  AppaopsiATioNS. — There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  $7,000,000  for  each  of 
three  consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  few  which  funds  are  first  ap- 
propriated and  obliged  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  carrying  out  this  title.' 

"(e)  Section  S06(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Develc^ment  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  '(18)  (A)  The  Secretary,  under  such  rea- 


■nuible  rules  and  conditions  as  ha  shall  ea- 
taiblish,  ShaU  make  grants  to  ellgibls  vol- 
unteer fire  departments  for  up  to  60  per 
oentum  of  the  cost  of  fireflghtlng  equip- 
ment needed  by  such  departments  but  Trtiich 
such  departments  are  unable  to  purchase 
through  the  resources  otherwise  available  to 
«hem,  and  for  the  cost  of  the  training  neces- 
sary to  enable  such  departments  to  use  such 
equipment  efficiently. 

"  '(B)  For  tbe  purposes  of  this  subsectkm, 
the  term  "eligible  volunteer  Hn  depart- 
ment" means  any  establlshsd  vc^untser  fire 
department  In  a  rural  town,  village,  or  un- 
incorporated area  where  the  population  la 
leas  than  two  thousand  but  greater  than 
two  himdred,  as  reasonably  determined  by 
the  Secretary.' 

"Sec.  817.  Section  310(d)  at  subUtle  A 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devekw- 
ment  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"'(4)  No  grant  or  loan  authorized  to  be 
made  under  this  Act  shaU  require  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  approval  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  any  State. 

"■(6)  No  loan  commitment  issued  under 
this  section,  section  304.  or  section  312  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  applicant  investing 
In  excess  of  10  per  centiun  in  the  busmese  cw 
industrial  enterprise  for  which  purpose  the 
loan  Is  to  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines there  are  special  circumstances 
which  necessitate  an  equity  Investment  by 
the  applicant  greater  than  10  per  centimi. 

"■(6)  No  provision  of  law  shaU  prohibit 
tasuanoe  by  the  Secretaiy  of  certificates  evl- 
dencmg  beneficial  ownership  in  a  block  of 
notes  Insured  or  guaranteed  under  this  Act 
or  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  any 
s^e  by  the  Secretary  of  such  certificates  shaU 
be  treated  as  a  sale  of  assets  for  the  pur- 
tMses  of  the  Budget  and  Accounttag  Act  of 
1921.  Any  security  representing  beneficial 
ownership  In  a  block  of  notes  guaranteed  «• 
tosured  under  thU  Act  or  Title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1849  Issued  by  a  private  en- 
tity shall  be  exempt  from  laws  adnUnlstered 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
except  sections  17,  22.  and  24  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1983,  as  amended:  however,  the 
secretary  shaU  require  (1)  that  the  Issuer 
place  such  notes  in  the  custody  of  an  insti- 
tution chartered  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency 
to  act  as  trustee  and  (U)  that  the  Issuer 
provide  such  periodic  reports  of  sales  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary.' 

"AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 
"Sec.  818.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Uw.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
snau  conduct  a  census  of  agriculture  In  1974 
as  required  by  section  142  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  and  shaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, wlthm  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
^actment  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  an  estimate  of  the 
funds  needed  to  conduct  such  census  " 

(28)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowmg  new  title  X: 

"TITLE    X— RURAL    ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSERVA'nON  PROGRAM 

"Sec.    1001.    Notwithstanding    any    other 
provision  of  Uw,   the  Secretary  shall   carry 
out  the  purpoees  specmed  in  clauses  (1 ) ,  (2) 
(S).    (4),   and    (6)    Of  secuon  7(a)    of  the 
Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 

i^M  ."  ^^^  '**'**o^  "<»>)  of  »uch  Act. 
and  in  tte  Water  Bank  Act  (16  V£.c.  1301 
et  esq.)  by  entering  into  contracts  of  three 
«rf'J^'  O'  *^nty-flve  years  with,  and  at 
the  option  of,  eligible  owners  and  curators 
of  land  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
having  such  control  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  needed  on  the  farms,  ranches 
wetlands,  forests,  or  other  lands  covered 
thereby.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  purchase  perpetual  easements 
to  promote  said  purpoees  of  this  Title.  In- 
cluding the  sound  use  and  management  of 
flood  plains,  shore  lands,  and  aquatic  areas 
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of  the  Nmtlon.  Sucli  contracts  ahall  be  de- 
signed to  assist  farm,  rancb,  wetland,  and 
nonlndiistrlal  private  forest  owDen>a4id  op- 
erators, or  other  owners  or  operattws.  to 
make  In  orderly  progression  over  a  period 
of  years,  such  changes.  If  any,-  as  are  needed 
to  effectuate  any  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  cUuses  (X).  (2),  (3).  (4),  and  (6)  of 
section  7(a)  of  the  SoU  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  an[iended;  sec- 
tion ie(b)  of  such  Act;  the  Water  Bank  Act 
(18  VS.O.  1301  et  seq.);  In  enlarging  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  sources;  In  Im- 
proving the  level  of  management  of  non- 
Industrlal  private  forest  lands;  and  In  pro- 
viding long-term  wildlife  and  upland  game 
cover.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the  maln- 
•  ten&nce  of  a  continuing  and  stable  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  forest  prod- 
ucts adequate  to  meet  consumer  demand  at 
prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  oonBumers. 
"(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm, 
ranch,  forest,  wetland,  or  other  land  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  schedule 
outlined  therein; 

"(3)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  fiirther  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract  and  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  he  has  cbntrol  of  the  land  If  the  Secre- 
tary, after  considering  the  recommendations 
of  the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
Board,  or  the  State  forester  or  other  appro- 
priate official  In  a  contract  entered  Into  tin- 
der the  provisions  of  section  1(X)9  of  this  title, 
determines  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  con- 
tract, (»'  to  make  refunds  or  accept  such 
payment  adjustments  as  tbti  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  If  he  determines  that  the 
violation  by  the  owner  or  oi>era,tor  does  not 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract; 

"(3)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  Inter- 
est In  the  farm,  ranch,  forest,  wetland,  or 
other  land  during  the  contract  period  to  for- 
feit all  rights  to  further  payments  or  grants 
\inder  the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  or  grants  received  there- 
under unless  the  transferee  of  any  such  land 
agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obli- 
gations of  the  contract; 

"(4)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
tiact; 

"8bc.  1002.  Eligible  landowners  and  oper- 
ators for  contracts  under  this  title  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of  farming  oper- 
ations or  land  use  which  mcorporates  such 
practices  and  principles  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  practicable  and  which 
ouillnes  a  schedule  of  proposed  changes.  If 
maw.  In  chopping  systems  or  land  use  and  of 
thtf-^OJJservation  measures  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  farm,  ranch,  wetland,  for- 
ests, or  other  land  during  the  contract  period 
to  protect  the  farm,  ranch,  wetland,  forests 
or  other  land  and  surrounding  areas.  Its  wild- 
life, and  nearby  populace  and  communities 
from  erosion,  deterioration,  pollution  by  nat- 
ural and  manmade  causes  or  to  Insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  timber  and  related  forest 
products.  Bald  plans  may  also.  In  Important 
migratory   waterfowl    nesting   and   breeding 
areas  which  are  Identified  In  a  conservation 
plan  developed  In  cooperation  with  a  soil  and 
water   conservation   district    In   which    the 
lands  are  located,  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  provide.  In- 
clude a  schedule  of  proposed  changes.  If  any, 
to  conserve  surface  waters  and  preserve  and 
improve  habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife  resources  and  Improve  sub- 
siirface  molstiire.  Including,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  this  title,  the 
reduction  of  areas  of  new  land  commg  Into 
production,  the  enhancement  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the  promotion 


of  comprehensive  and  total  water  manage- 
ment study. 

"Skc.  1003.  (a)  Approved  conservation  plans 
of  eligible  landowners  and  c^>erator*  derel- 
oped  In  cooperation  with  the  soU  and  water 
conservation  district  or  the  State  forester  or 
other  appropriate  State  official  In  which  their 
lands  are  situated  shall  form  a  basis  for  con- 
tracts under  this  tlUe.  Under  the  contract  the 
landowner  or  operator  shall  agree— 

"(6)  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Federal, 
State,  or  local  laws,  and  regulations.  Includ- 
ing those  governing  environmental  protection 
and  noxious  weed  abatement;  and 

"(6)  to  such  additional' provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  of  the  program :  Pro- 
vided, That  all  ocHitracts  entered  mto  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  Water  Bank  Act 
for  wetlands  shall  contain  the  further  agree- 
ment of  the  owner  or  operator  that  he  shall 
not  dram,  boim,  fill,  or  otherwise  destroy 
the  wetland  character  of  such  areas,  nor 
use  such  areas  for  agricultural  purposes:  Arid 
proxnded  further,  That  contracts  entered  Into 
for  the  protection  of  wetlands  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  may 
Include  wetlands  covered  by  Federal  or  State 
government  easement  which  permits  agri- 
cultural use.  together  with  such  adjacent 
areas  as  determined  desirable  by  the  Secre- 
t«iry. 

"(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  make  pa;rments  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances for  the  use  of  land  maintained 
for  conservation  purposes  as  set  forth  in  this 
title,  and  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those 
conservation  practices  and  measures  sot  forth 
In  the  contract  for  which  he  determines  that 
cost-sharing  Is  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  portion  of  such  cost  (mclud- 
Ing  labor)  to  be  shared  shall  be  that  part 
which  the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  physical 
Installation  of  the  conservation  practices  and 
measures  under  the  contract,  but,  In  the  case 
of  a  contract  not  entered  into  under  an  ad- 
vertising and  bid  procedure  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1009(d)  of  this  title,  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  or  more  than  76  per 
centum  of  the  actual  costs  Incurred  by  the 
owner  or  operator. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  termmate  any 
contract  with  a  landowner  or  opentor  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  con- 
tracts previously  entered  into  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  the 
practical  admmistration  thereof  or  to  ac- 
complish equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  other  similar  conservation,  land  use,  or 
conmiodlty  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary. 

"Sec.  10O4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  eligible  owners  and  oper- 
ators conservation  materials  mdudmg  seeds, 
seed  Inoculante.  sou  condltlonmg  materials, 
trees,  plants,  and.  If  he  determines  It  Is 
appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
fertilizer  and  liming  materials. 

"Src.  1006.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  title,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  multlyear  set-aside  contracts  for  a 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  the  1977  crop. 
Such  contracts  may  be  entered  Into  only  as  a 
part  of  the  programs  In  effect  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  for  the  years  1974  through 
1978,  and  only  producers  participating  in  one 
or  more  of  such  programs  shall  be  eligible 
to  contract  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
section.  Producers  agreeing  to  a  multlyear 
set-aside  agreement  shall  be  required  to  de- 
vote this  acreage  to  vegetative  cover  capable 
of  maintaining  Itself  throughout  such  period 
to  provide  soil  protection,  water  quality  en- 


hancement, wildlife  production,  and  natural 
beauty.  Grazing  of  livestock  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  prohibited. 

Producers  entering  into  agreements  under 
this  section  shall  also  agree  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  State  and  local  law  and  regu- 
lation govemmg  noxious  weed  control. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  cost- 
sharing  mcentlves  to  farm  operators  for  such 
cover  establishment,  whenever  a  miiltlyear 
contract  is  entered  Into  on  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  set-aside  acreage. 

"Sec.  1006.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regu- 
lations as  he  determmes  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  total 
acreage  placed  under  agreements  which  re- 
sult In  their  retirement  from  production  In 
any  county  or  local  community  shall  In  ad- 
dition to  the  limitations  elsewhere  in  this 
title  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total 
eligible  acreage  In  such  county  or  local  com- 
munity which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
county  or  local  community.  In  determining 
such  percentage  the  Secretary  shall  give  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  productivity 
of  the  acreage  bemg  retired.  If  any,  as  com- 
pared to  the  average  productivity  of  eligible 
acreage  In  such  county  or  local  community 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"Sk.  1007.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  in  each 
State  to  advise  the  State  committee  of  that 
State  (established  \uider  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act)  regarding  the  types  of  conservation 
measures  that  should  be  approved  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  at  least  six  Individuals  to 
the  advisory  board  of  each  State  who  are 
especially  qualified  by  reason  of  education, 
training,  and  experience  In  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, soil,  water,  wildlife,  fish,  and  forest 
management.  The  advisory  board  appointed 
for  any  State  shall  meet  at  least  once  each 
calendar  year.  Said  ^pointed  members  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  State  soU 
conservationist,  the  State  forester,  the  State 
administrator  of  the  water  quality  programs, 
and  the  State  wildlife  administrator  or  their 
designees:  Provided,  That  such  board  shall 
limit  Its  advice  to  the  State  committees  to 
the  types  of  conservation  measures  that 
should  be  approved  affecting  the  water  bank 
program;  the  authorization  to  purchase  per- 
petual easements  to  promote  the  purposes  erf 
this  title,  as  described  In  section  1001  of  this 
title;  the  providing  of  long-term  upland 
game  cover;  and  the  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  approved  practices  on  multlyear 
set-aside  contracts  as  provided  In  section 
lOOS  of  this  title. 

"  (b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  national  advisory 
board  to  be  named  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  InterlcH*.  shall  seek  the  ad- 
▼Ice  and  assistance  of  the  appropriate  ofD- 
clals  of  the  several  States  In  developing  the 
programs  under  this  title,  especially  In  de- 
veloping guidelines  for  (1)  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  for  wildlife  habitat  Improve- 
ment practices,  (3)  evaluating  effects  on 
surrounding  areas.  (3)  considering  aesthetic 
values.  (4)  checking  compliance  by  coopera- 
tors,  and  (5)  carrying  out  programs  of  wild- 
life management  authorized  under  this  title: 
Provided.  That  such  t>oard  shall  limit  Its  ad- 
vice to  subjects  which  cover  the  types  of  con- 
servation measures  that  should  be  approved 
regarding  the  water  bank  program:  the  au- 
thorization to  purchase  perpetual  easements 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1001  of.  this  title:  the  pro- 
viding of  long-term  upland  game  cover:  and 
the  establishment  and  management  of  ap- 
proved pracUces  on  multlyear  set-aside  con- 
tracts as  provided  in  section  1005  of  this  Utle. 
"Sac.  1008.  In  carrying  out  the  P^°^"^ 
authorlaed  under  sections  1001  through  1000 
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of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition 
to  appropriate  coordination  with  other  In- 
terested Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State 
committees  established  under  section  8  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  to  utilize  the  faculties  and  serv- 
ices of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
discharging  hla  functions  and  responslbUitles 
under  this  program.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
utilize  the  technical  services  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Services,  the  Forest  Service.  State 
forestry  organizations.  soU  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  and  other  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  as  appropriate.  In  develt^ment 
and  loatallatlon  of  approved  oonoervation 
plans  imder  this  title. 

"Sec.  1009.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture U  authorized  and  directed  to  develop  and 
carry  out  a  forestry  Incentives  program  to 
encourage  the  development,  management, 
and  protection  of  nonlndustrlal  private  for- 
est lands.  The  purposes  of  such  a  program 
shall  be  to  encourage  landowners  to  apply 
practices  which  will  provide  for  the  afforesta- 
tion of  sulUble  open  lands  and  reforesutlon 
of  cutover  and  other  nonstocked  and  under- 
stocked forest  lands  and  Intensive  multiple- 
purpose  management  and  protection  of  forest 
resources  so  as  to  provide  for  production  of 
timber  and  related  benefits. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  non-lndustrlal  private  foreet  lands' 
means  lands  capable  of  producing  crops  of 
Industrial  wood  and  owned  by  any  private 
Individual,  group,  association,  corporation 
or  other  legal  entity.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  private  entitles  ^rtilch  regularly  en- 
gage In  the  business  of  manufacturing  for- 
est products  or  providing  public  utUltiei 
services  of  any  type,  or  the  subsidiaries  of 
such  entitles. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
State  forester  or  other  appropriate  official 
of  the  respective  States  In  the  conduct  of 
the  forestry  Incentives  program  under  this 
•ectlon,  and  Federal  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended In  accordance  with  section  1003(b) 
of  this  tlUe.  The  Secretary  shaU  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  distribute  funds  avaU- 
»ble  for  cost  sharing  among  and  within  the 
states  only  after  assessing  the  public  benefit 
incident  thereto,  and  after  giving  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  number  and  acrease 
of  commercial  forest  lands,  number  of  eligible 
owhMBhlps  In  the  SUte.  and  counties  to  be 
•erved  by  such  cost  sharing;  the  potential 
productivity  of  such  lands;  and  the  need  fOT 
reforestation,  timber  stand  improvement,  or 
other  forestry  Investments  on  such  land  No 
forest  Incentives  contract  shall  be  approved 
under  this  section  on  a  tract  greater  than 

«!!t  iS^rr*  *''"*•  "''^•*'  **>•  Secretary  finds 
that  significant  public  benefit  will  be  tocl- 
oent  to  such  approval, 
♦v-l"'  '^"  Secretary  may.  If  he  determines 
that  such  action  wUl  contribute  to  the 
effective  and  equitable  administration  of  the 
f?*!?P*  established  by  this  section,  use  an 
sdvertuing  and  bid  procedure  In  determining 
See'^^ts.""    ^^   '^-^^   covers,  '^ 

thij '*  i^  implementing  the  program  under 
thU  section,  the  Secretary  wlllTause  It  to 
be  coordinated  with  other  related  programs 
m  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  utlllaa- 

u^^fJSTK?**  •«*"='«»■  flnna.  »nd  individ- 
uals furnishing  services  and  materials  needed 
m  the  application  of  practices  Included  In 
o!~».  *^*^  incentives  improvement  pro- 
S^  •  Secretary  shall  periodically  report 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees 
M  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  program 
established  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  1010.  There  are  hereby  authorteed 
K>  be  appropriated  annuaUy  such  sums  as 
^ly*  '^*<*s»&ry  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
or  this  title.  The  programs,  contracts,  and 
authority  authorized  under  this  title  shaU 
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be  In  addltUm  to.  and  not  In  substitution  for. 
other  programs  In  such  areas  authorlaed  by 
this  or  any  other  title  or  Act,  and  ah^ii  not 
expire  with  the  termination  of  any  other 
title  or  Act:  Provided,  That  not  mon  than 
•38,000,000  annuaUy  sbaU  be  authorlaed  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  programs  authorlaed 
tmder  section  1000  of  this  Act." 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    REPEAL 
Sac.  a.  Section  301  of  the  Act  of  August  14 
1946   (Public  Law  79-733),  as  amended   (7 
U.S.C.  1628) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 
FOOD  STAMPS 
Sec.  3.  The  Food  Stamp   Act  of   1064,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(e) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (7  VBC 
2013(e)  )  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (3)  any  nar- 
cotics addict  or  alcohoUc  who  lives  under  the 
supervision  of  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  regular 
participation  in  a  drug  or  alcoholic  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlon  program." 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  foUowlng  sentence:  "No  mdlvldual 
who  receives  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  member 
of  a  household  or  an  elderly  person  for  any 
purpose  of  this  Act  for  any  month  If  such 
person  receives  for  such  month,  as  part  of  bis 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  or 
payments  described  in  section  16ie(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (U  any),  an  amount 
equal  to  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  (ac- 
cording to  the  Food  Stamp  Schedule  effective 
for  July  1973)  m  addition  to  the  amount  of 
assistance  such  mdlvldual  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  for  such  month  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  of  the  State  approved 
under  tlUe  I.  X.  XIV  or  XVI.  as  appropriate. 
In  effect  for  December  1973,  assuming  such 
plan  were  In  effect  for  such  month  and  such 
Individual  were  aged,  blind,  or  disabled  as 
the  case  may  be,  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Bute  plan  or  under  Public  Law  93-603  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  issue  regulations  for 
the  implementation  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence after  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

,niV  ^^^^^  3  o'  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  3013)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"(n)  The  term  'drug  addiction  or  alcoholic 
treatment  and  rehabUltatlon  program'  means 
any  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon  program  conducted  by  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  or  Lostltutlon 
which  Is  certified  by  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  Governor  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
State's  programs  for  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-616  'Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  RehabUltatlon  Acf 
and  Public  Law  92-258  'Drug  Abuse  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972'  as  providing 
treatment  that  can  lead  to  the  rehabUltatlon 
of  drug  addicts  or  alcoholics." 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  uniform 
national  standards  of  eligibility  for  house- 
holds described  In  section  3(e)  (3)  of  this 
Act." 

(e)  Sections  6(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  2014(c) )  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'able- 
bodied  adult  person'  shall  not  include  any 


narcotics  addict  or  alcoholic  who  regtilarly 
participates,  as  a  resident  or  nonresident  In 
any  drug^  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program." 

(f)  Swrtlon  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  UJ3.C.  2019)  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  followlns  new 
subsection : 

"(1)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
regulations  pursuant  to  this  Act.  members  of 
an  eligible  household  who  are  narcotics  ad- 
dicts or  alcoholics  and  regiUarly  partlcpate 
m  a  drug  addiction  or  alcohoUc  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon  program  may  use  coupons 
Issued  to  them  to  purchase  food  prepared  for 
or  served  to  them  during  the  course  of  such 
program  by  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
or  Institution  which  meets  requUvmenU  ( 1 ) . 
(2).  aiid  (3).  of  BubsectUm  (h)  above.  Meals 
served  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  'food'  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(g)  Section  6(b)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  foUowlng  before  the  t)eriod  at  the  end 
of  the  eeoond  sentence:  ":  Provided  TbmX 
such  standards  shall  take  mto  account  pay- 
ments In  kind  received  from  an  employer  by 
members  of  a  household,  if  such  payments 
are  In  lieu  of  ot  supplemental  to  household 
Income:  Provided  further.  That  such  pay- 
ments m  kmd  shall  be  limited  only  to  hous- 
ing provided  by  such  employer  to  such  em- 
ployee and  ShaU  be  the  actual  value  ef  such 
housing  but  in  no  event  shaH  such  value  be 
considered  to  be  m  excess  of  the  sum  of 
$26.00  per  month". 

(h)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  6(b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  may  also  establUh  tempor- 
ary emergency  standards  of  ellglbUlty  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency,  without  regard 
to  income  and  other  financial  resources  for 
households  that  are   the   victims  of  a   me- 
chanical disaster  which  disrupts  the  distri- 
bution of  coupons,  and  for  households  that 
are  victims  of  a  disaster  which  disrupted 
commercial   channels    of   food   distribution 
when  he  determines  that  such  households 
are    In   need   of   temporary   food   assistance 
and  that  commercial  channels  of  food  dis- 
tribution  have   again    become   avaUable   to 
meet   the    temporary  /ood   needs   of   such 
households:    Provided.   TbaX  the   Secntary 
shall  m  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Vh-gta  Islands,  establish  special  stand- 
ards   of    ellglbUlty    and    coupon    allotment 
schedules  which  reflect  the  average  per  OMjlta 
Income  and  cost  of  obtaliUng  a  nutritlonaUy 
adequate  diet  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  remec- 
tlve  territories;  except  that  in  no  event  shaU 
the  standards  of  ellglbUlty  or  coupon  aUot- 
m«t  schedules  so  used  exceed  thooe  in  the 
fifty  States. 

(1)   Section  10(e)   is  amended  by  strUtln* 
out  "and   (6)"  and  tosertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:   "(6)    Issuance  of  coupon  al- 
lotments no  less  often  than  two  times  per 
month;  (7)  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Institution  of  procedures 
under  which  any  household  partlclpatinR  m 
the  program  shall  be  entitled,  if  it  so  elei:ts, 
to  have  the  charges.  If  any.  for  Its  coupon  al- 
lotment deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment 
Buch  household  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
have  its  coupon  aUotment  distributed  to  It 
with  such  grant  or  payment;  and  (8) ";  and 
(2)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:   "The  State   agency   is  r«qulr«d  to 
submit,  prior  to  January  1, 1974,  for  approval, 
a  plan  of  operation  apecAtying  the  manner  Iri 
which  such  State  agency  Intends  to  conduct 
the  program  In  every  poUtlcal  subdivision  in 
the  State,  unless  such  State  agency  can  dem- 
onstrate that  for  any  political  subdivision 
It  Is  Impossible  or  Impracticable  to  extend 
the  program  to  such  subdivision.  The  Sec- 
retary shall   make   a  determination  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  a  plan  of  operation 
submitted  by  a  State  agency  In  siifflclent 
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time  to  permit  Institution  of  such  plan  by 
no  later  than  June  80.  1974." 

(})  Section  16(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  the  first  sentence  "June  80.  1872,  and 
June  30,  1973"  and  substituting  "J\ine  30. 
1972,  through  June  30.  1977".  and  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Sums  appropriated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provlslona 
of  any  other  law,  continue  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

(k)  Section  10(h)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  In  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  members  of  an 
eligible  household  who  are  sixty  years  of  age 
or  over  or  elderly  {wrsons  and  their  spouses 
may  also  use  coupons  Issued  to  them  to 
purchase  meals  prepared  by  senior  citizens' 
centers,  apartment  buildings  occupied  pri- 
marily by  elderly  persons,  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  school  which  prepares  meals 
especially  for  elderly  persons,  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  eating  establishment  which 
prepares  meals  eq>eclally  for  elderly  persons 
during  special  hours,  and  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  establishment  approved 
for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary.  When  an 
appropriate  State  or  local  agency  contracts 
with  a  private  establlsbment  to  offer,  at  con- 
cessional prices,  meals  prepared  especially 
for  elderly  persons  during  regular  or  special 
hours,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  eligible 
households  who  are  sixty  years  of  age  ox  over 
or  elderly  persons  and  their  spouses  to  use 
coupons  issued  to  them  to  purchase  such 
meals." 

(1)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Of  19«4  (7  U3.C.  2012(b))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  term  'food'  means  any 
food  or  food  product  for  home  consump- 
tion except  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco 
and  shall  also  Include  seeds  and  plants  for 
use  In  gardens  to  produce  food  for  the  per- 
sonal consumption  of  the  eligible  house- 
hold." 

(m)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (7  UJS.C.  2016(a) )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  any  hoiisebolds  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  In  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet,  adjusted  semiannu- 
ally by  the  nearest  dollar  Increment  that  is 
a  multiple  of  two  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
prices  of  food  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  be  Implemented  commencing  with  the 
allotments  of  January  1,  1974,  Incorporatmg^ 
the  changes  in  the  prices  of  food  through^, 
August  31.  1973,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  > 
adjustments  be  made  for  value  If  the  coupon 
allotment  for  such  households,  as  calculated 
above.  Is  a  minimum  of  $2.00." 

(n)  The  following  new  section  is  added  at 
the  end  of  such  Act: 

"Skc  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  members  of  eligible  ho\ise- 
holds  living  in  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be 
permitted,  ia.  accordance  with  sucb  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
to  purchase  bunting  and  fishing  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food  for  the 
household  except  firearms,  ammunition,  and 
other  exploeives,  with  coupons  Issued  \inder 
this  Act  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1) 
such  households  are  located  in  an  area  of 
the  State  which  makes  It  extremely  difficult 
for  members  of  such  households  to  reach 
retail  food  stores,  and  (2)  such  householda 
depend  to  a  substantial  extent  on  hunting 
and  flah'ng  ^OT  subsistence  purposes." 

(o)  Section  3(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (7  VS.O.  aoia(f))  IB  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"It  shall  also  mean  a  political  subdivision 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organliatlon  or  insti- 
tution that  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 10(h)  or  10(1)  of  this  Act." 

(p)  Section  3(e)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Residents  of  federally  subsidized  housing 
for  the  elderly,  built  under  either  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  (12  VS.C.  1701q). 
or  section  236  of  the  National  Ho\islng  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1718^-1)  shall  not  be  considered 
residents  of  an  institution  or  boarding  house 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
under  this  Act." 
COMMODITY  DISTRIBTTnON  PROOBAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  Is 
hereby  authorized  \mtll  July  1,  1974  (1)  to 
use  funds  available  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  32  of  Public  Law  No.  320. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  612c) .  and  not  expended  or  needed  for 
such  purpoee  to  purchase,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  governing  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  agrlcult\iral 
commodities  and  their  products  of  the  types 
c\istomarlly  purchased  under  section  32  for 
donation  to  maintain  the  annually  pro- 
grammed level  of  assistance  for  schools,  do- 
mestic relief  distribution,  and  such  other 
domestic  food  assistance  programs  as  are 
authorized  by  law,  and  (2)  if  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  not  avail- 
able, to  use  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  to 
purchase  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof  of  the  types  cust<HnarUy 
available  under  section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  meet  such  requirements. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  prohibited  from  fur- 
nishing commodities  to  summer  camps  as 
authorized  luider  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  section  32  of  Public  Law 
74-320,  and  section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1966  If  the  number  of  adults 
participating  in  the  activities  of  such  camp 
Is  In  excess  of  one  for  each  five  children 
under  18  years  of  age  participating  In  such 
activities. 

(c)  No  individual  who  receives  supple- 
mental security  inoome  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  member  of  a  household  for 
any  purpose  of  the  Food  Distribution  Pro- 
gram for  families  under  section  32  of  PX. 
74-320,  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  or  other  law  for  any  month  If  such 
person  receives  for  such  month,  as  part  of 
his  supplemental  secvulty  Income  benefits  < 
payments  descirlbed  in  section  1616(a)  of  Me 
Social  Security  Act  (if  any),  an  ammint 
eq\ial  to  the  bonus  value  of  food  stampa  (ac- 
cording to  the  Food  Stamp  ScheduM  effec- 
tive for  July  1973)  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  assistance  such  Individual  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  for  such  month  under  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  of  the  State  approred 
under  title  I,  X.  XIV.  or  XVI.  as  api»oprlat«. 
in  effect  for  December  1973.  assuming  such 
plan  were  in  effect  for  such  month  and  such 
Individual  were  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  as 
the  case  may  be,  under  the  provisions  of  such 
State  plan  or  under  Public  Law  92-603  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  issue  regulations  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

SHORT  TTHiB 
Sec.  S.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ag- 
riculture and  Consvuner  Protection  Act  of 
1973". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  J  inquire 
of  the  Chair  as  to  the  proper  time  to 
submit  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMAOOE.  Now  would  be  aU 
right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 


the  desk,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Tmni- 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  tl^e 
substitute  amendment  which  has  just 
been  sent  to  the  desk.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  intervene,  notwithstanding  the 
agreement  that  20  minutes  be  allowed 
on  that  substitute? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
take  my  full  20  minutes.  As  soon  as  we 
get  through,  we  will  yield  back  time  on 
the  substitute,  and  then  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  met  for  a  number  of  days.  The 
bUl  was  very  complex.  There  were  111 
differences.  The  conferees  worked  very 
hard  In  ^(ttempting  to  resolve  them  and 
did  resolve  110  of  them.  However,  there 
was  one  difference  that  could  not  be  re- 
solved, the  House  provision  which  pro- 
hibited Uie  Issuance  of  food  stamps  to 
strikers. 

Because  of  this  one  difference,  the  con- 
ferees were  forced  to  report  in  disagree- 
ment. I  have  submitted  an  cunendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  incorporat- 
ing the  110  Items  on  which  the  conferees 
were  In  agreement. 

In  resolving  the  110  differences,  both 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  main- 
tained the  principal  thrust  and  ptirpose 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
be  in  effect  for  4  years. 

Hie  target  price  concept,  the  escalator 
clause.  Increased  dairy  price  supports,  the 
bread  tax  removal,  the  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  the  extension  and  expan- 
sion of  the  food  stamp  program,  full  pro- 
tection of  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled, 
the  forestry  incentives  program,  and  the 
long-range  environmental  protection 
program  are  all  Included  in  the  bill. 

Tajget  prices  for  wheat  are  set  at  $2.05 
for  /both  1974  and  1975.  with  the  House 
lator  clause  to  be  applicable  both  to 
1976  and  1977.  For  feed  grains,  the  target 
price  Is  set  at  $1.38  for  com,  trnd  for  cot- 
ton at  38  cents  per  poimd.  with  the  es- 
calator effective  as  in  wheat. 

Dairy  price  supports  are  to  be  at  80 
percent  of  parity  both  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  1973-74  marketing  year  and 
for  ttie  1974-75  marketing  year  as  well. 

The  wheat  certificate  charge  to  proc- 
essors will  expire  retroactively  as  of 
July  1,  1973. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
commodities  are  all  designed  to  provide 
this  Nation  with  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  yet  still  provide  our  farmers 
with  th4  protection  they  so  sorely  need. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  unable  to  attain  the  levels  of 
protection  as  originally  envisioned.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  compromises  agreed  to 
still  accomplish  our  purposes,  and  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  assurance  from  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Butz,  who 
called  me  this  afternoon  to  say  he  will 
urge  the  White  House  to  approve  the 
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bill.  I  may  say  that  In  conference  we 
not  only  had  to  negotiate  with  the  other 
body,  but  we  also  had  to  negotiate  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
White  House,  as  well,  because  to  get  a 
bill  vetoed  is  to  achieve  nothing  substan- 
tial for  the  consumers  and  the  fanners 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  sent 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
KADOi)  as  principal  conferee,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  went 
along  with  most  of  my  recommenda- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

July  27,  1973. 
Hon.  HzRiCAir  E.  Taucadge, 
Chairman,  Senate  Agriculture  OomvUttee. 
Washirtffton.  D.O. 

Dkab  HxxMAif:  I  would  like  to  commiml- 
oata  to  you  my  view  on  only  a  few  (I  realise 
there  are  many)  of  the  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  Agrl- 
oolture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
which  has  now  gone  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. It  Is  my  belief  that  the  following 
Senate  provisions  should  be  retained: 

(1)  The  Senate  provisions  amending  Pub- 
llo  Law  480  ("Food  for  Peace")  are  both  real- 
istic and  worthwhUe.  They  expand  country 
eligibility  to  participate  In  the  program  to 
the  level  that  existed  before  restriction 
amendments  were  passed — a  level  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  its  equitable  functioning.  The  pro- 
gram, to  obtain  its  humanitarian  goals,  must 
be  available  to  as  many  countries  as  possi- 
ble. 

(2)  (ft)  The  Senate  modifications  to  the 
eligibility  standards  for  food  stamps  are 
needed  tor  a  fairer  and  more  useful  applica- 
tion of  the  program.  Specifleally.  I  urge  re- 
tention of  the  tS.OOO  minimiiTn  on  ellglbUlty 
criteria  for  persons  60  years  of  age  and  over, 
the  temporary  emergency  ellglblUty  stand- 
ards, and  the  Increase  in  fc^e  value  of  cou- 
pons for  persons  whose  medical  requirements 
dictate  a  special  diet. 

(b)  In  addition,  I  strongly  urge  adoption 
of  the  House  provisions  extending  the  food 
stamp  program  to  participants  In  alcoholic 
and  drug  addiction  treatment  programs  and 
prohibiting  exclusion  from  the  program  of 
zesidents  of  federally  subsidized  housing. 

(c)  But,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  other 
aspects  of  the  House  bill.  One  such  provision 
would  require  that  payments  in  kind  be  ta- 
ken into  account  In  determining  eligibility 
standards.  The  other  would  deny  food  stamps 
to  striking  workers.  Both  amendments  are 
unfair  and  discriminatory.  The  former  pro- 
vision would  severely  discriminate  against 
migrant  workers  who  receive  housing  (in- 
variably substandard)  from  their  employer. 
If  any  payments  in  kind  are  not  Included  in 
a  worker's  Income,  they  should  not  be  used 
to  distort  the  equitable  operation  of  the  eli- 
gibility requirements.  The  latter  would  deny 
benefits  to  those  otherwise  eligible  for  rea- 
sons wholly  Irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of 
the  program,'et[cK"~p»e1udglng  of  the  merits 
of  a  laborxUspute  shoxud  not  be  undertaken, 
especially  where  the  necessities  of  life  are 
ooncemc 

(3)  l/urge  retention  of  the  Senate  pro- 
visions plating  to  Forestry  Incentives.  In  all 
respects  they  provide  for  a  more  thorough, 
detailed  and  well-thought-out  program  that 
Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  na- 


tion's forest  lands.  The  necessity  of  such 
measures  Is  clear. 

(4)  I  recommend  retention  of  the  Senate 
provisions  creating  a  National  Agricultural 
Transportation  Conunittee,  and  the  policy 
declaration  relating  to  the  strengthening  of 
famUy  farms. 

(6)  SlmUarly,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  House 
provision  which  requires  the  Secretary  to 
report  on  steps  to  implement  OAO  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  Russian  wheat 
sale  and  the  section  that  provides  for  an 
emergency  reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and 
soybeans. 

(6)  I  am  opposed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  would  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  promulgated  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  re- 
lating to  periods  of  re-entry  following  ap- 
plication of  certain  pesticides,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  already  been  ordered 
to  delay  their  implementation  by  an  order 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

(7)  FinaUy,  I  oppose  the  cutlift^  in  grant 
authority  for  water  and  waste  disposal  facil- 
ities pursuant  to  Section  306(a)(2)  of  the 
ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  that  are  contained  in  the  Senate  version. 
These  grants  have  proved  tiseful  in  the  past 
and  sho\ild  not  now.  when  they  are  becoming 
even  critical  to  the  quality  of  our  rural 
lands,  be  so  severely  slaved. 

I  trust  that  suitable  consideration  wUl  be 
given   to   these   views   by   the   conferees. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  conference  report.  The 
bUl  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  one  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  it  does  meet  so  far  as 
possible  major  features  concerned  with 
the  approval  of  the  House  conferees. 

I,  too,  have  been  Informed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  this  bill,  if  It 
follows  the  provisions  outlined  in  the  con- 
ference report,  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  sulministratlon.  I  have  the  under- 
standing that  it  will  be  signed  Into  law. 
It  Ls  Important  that  we  act  on  this  leg- 
islation tonight.  It  Is  very  important  that 
the  House  meet  their  3-day  rule  and  com- 
plete this  before  we  adjourn. 

The  last  farm  bill  that  we  passed  was 
enacted  several  months  after  the  winter 
wheat  was  planted. 

I  am  prepared  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
confilct  is  whether  or  not  food  stamps 
will  be  given  to  the  hungry  families  of 
strikers.  I  understand  that  the  Senate 
was  very  amenable  to  It,  but  the  House 
had  gone  on  a  conti-ary  course.  The  con- 
ference report  before  us  reverts  back  to 
what  We  did  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jrleld 
further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  yield  except  for 
a  question.  I  do  wish  to.  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  h£is  been  raised.  The  Senate 
bill  had  no  provision  denying  food  stamps 
to  strikers.  The  proposal  now  at  the  desk 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  incorporates 
what  the  conferees  did  agree  on.  I  imder- 
stand  an  amendment  will  be  offered  on 
the  floor. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  As  the  conference  re- 
port stands  now,  it  has  no  such  provlsloa. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  has  no  such  provision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  the  food 
stamps  can  be  given. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  vote  for  the  con- 
f  6r6iiC6  rcDort 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  record  I  want  to  state  again  that  this 
bill  would  not  have  seen  the  light  of  day 
had  there  been  a  very  strong  possibility 
that  as  a  result  of  our  being  out  of  session 
a  pocket  veto  would  result.  But  on  the. 
basis  of  the  assurance  given  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee  by  Secre- 
tary Butz  and  by  others,  as  well,  it  would 
appear  that  if  the  prc^iosal  of  the  Senator 
is  adopted,  the  chances  are  very  good 
that  the  bill  will  be  signed.  On  that  basis, 
hopefully  there  will  be  no  broad  sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  is  an  excel- 
lent agriculture  bill.  Its  provisions  are 
fair  all  around.  Some  compromises  were 
necessary  with  the  administration,  but 
they  have  been  reached,  ajid  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  when  this  bill  reaches  the  WUte 
House  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President)  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  this  legislation  and 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  con- 
ference report.  May  I  say  that  while 
there  are  features  in  it  that  may  not  ap- 
peal to  every  Senator,  the  question  is, 
"Do  Senators  want  a  farm  bill  or  not?" 
Without  a  bill  the  agriculture  economy 
will  fall  into  utter  chaos  and  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation  will  suffer  unbe- 
lievably. 

I  th^"^t  the  choice  Is  quite  evident. 
While  we  do  not  get  all  we  need  or  want, 
at  least  we  have  a  bill  that  contains 
many  new  principles  and  features  which 
will  protect  both  the  farmers  and  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation.  We  should 
approve  it. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
dedication. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
must  be  concerned  about  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate,  that  in  the  event 
there  are  hungry  children  of  strikers  that 
they  can  get  food  stamps?  I  hope  we  do 
not  give  in. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  offers  his  amend- 
ment and  presents  it  for  debate.  It  is  my 
Intention  at  the  proper  time  to  move  to 
table. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
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amendment  of  the  House  with  the 
amendment  which  Is  now  pending  at  the 
desk,  which  I  have  just  described. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  us  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
program  sis  agreed  to  in  conference? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  what  commodities  bring  in  the 
marketplace.  At  the  present  prices  of 
commodities  it  will  not  cost  anything  for 
support  prices — nothing,  zero. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  the  Senator 
feel  that  Is  a  reasonable  expectation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator's  ex- 
pectations are  as  good  as  mine.  I  expect 
prices  to  remain  good. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  commend  the  conferees 
and  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
I  will  make  all  my  speeches  on  the  bill 
after  it  passes.  However,  as  the  Senator 
from  Gteorgla,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, and  others  have  pointed  out,  we 
have  a  good  bill,  and  it  is  in  our  Interests 
to  pass  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

„  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  jrielded  back. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  Is  recognized 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  TmniMOiro),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckuy) 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scorr) ,' 
and  myself  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute, for  which  I  ask  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  committee 
substitute  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as 
ameimed  Is  amended  by  InsertlnaJn  section 
5  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provision 
Of  law,  a  household  shall  not  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  while  Its  principal 
wage-earner  U.  on  account  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute to  which  he  is  a  party  or  to  which  a 
labor  organization  of  which  he  is  a  member 

,,tE.^^'  °^  ^*'^''*'  '^O'^ded,  That  such  in- 
ell^blUty  shall  not  apply  to  any  household 
that  was  eUglble  for  and  participating  in  the 
rood  stamp  program  Immediately  prior  to 
the  start  of  such  strike,  dispute,  or  other 
similar  action  In  which  any  member  of  such 
household  engages:  Provided  further  That 
such  ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to  any 
household  If  any  of  Its  members  Is  subject 
to  an  employer's  lockout." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(o)  The  term  'labor  organization'  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  represenutlon  committee  or 
plan,  m  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  puroose,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  deaUng  with  employers  concerning 
grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions  of 
work. 

"(p)  The  term  'strike'  includes  any  strike 
or  other  concerted  stoppage  of  work  by  em- 


ployees (including  a  stt^page  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  a  coUeotlve-bargalnlng 
agreement)." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  language  which  has  just  been  read 
is  precisely  the  language  contained  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  and  which  lan- 
guage was  eliminated  by  the  conferees. 

This  is  an  issue  on  which  no  Senator 
needs  any  explanation  from  me.  I  shall 
not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
Senators  here,  and  the  American  people 
imderstand  that  this  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  taxpayers'  money  shall  be 
used  to  pay  people  not  to  work. 

I  only  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
additional  views  as  printed  In  the  com- 
mittee report  may  be  published  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  so  that  a  complete 
record  may  be  available  in  connection 
with  the  vote  that  is  about  to  occur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
AoorriONAL  Views 
I  agree  with  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
blU  relating  to  farm  commodity  programs. 
I  view  the  blU  as  an  Improvement  over  the 
existing  Agriculture  Act.  It  seeks  to  give  the 
nation's  farmers  assistance  they  need  to  con- 
tinue to  Increase  their  tacome  while  provid- 
ing Americana  with  an  adequate  food  supply. 
Olven  proper  administration.  It  could  pro- 
vide some  6pportunlty  for  relief  to  the  na- 
tion's taxpayers  by  providing  for  reduction 
In  the  co8t  to  the  government  of  the  farm 
program — assimilng  production  and  price 
projections  will  be  accurately  made. 

I  wui  support  this  bUl  on  the  Floor  of  the 
Senate  because  I  am  convinced  that,  overall 
It  wm  be  beneficial  to  the  nation's  farmers 
and  taxpayers.  I  must  dissent,  however,  from 
two  decisions  of  the  Committee  on  matters 
which  are  part  of  the  bUI,  but  are  coUateral 
to  the  farm  program: 

1.  The  bm  authorizes  open-end  appropria- 
tions for  five  years  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. The  Committee  declined  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  would  prohibit  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  to  any  household 
where  the  head  of  the  household  is  engaged 
In  a  labor  strUte.  I  supported  this  amend- 
ment and  dissent  from  the  Committee's  de- 
cision not  to  Include  It  In  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  authorization. 

According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  the  current  provisions  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  do  not  permit  the  exclusion 
of  strikers  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
so  long  as  they  register  for  employment  and 
accept  work  at  any  plant  or  site  not  subject 
to  a  strike  (See  letter  below) .  The  practical 
effect  of  this  is  to  make  almost  all  strikers 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps,  since  few  are 
offered  employment  elsewhere  diirlng  the 
relatively  brief  period  of  a  strike.  Because 
few  such  offers  are  received,  most  strikers 
escape  the  requirement  of  the  law  to  accept 
work  elsewhere  when  offered,  and  thus  they 
do  not  forfeit  the  right  to  receive  food 
stamps. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  was  established 
in  1964  to  help  provide  an  (ulequate  diet  for 
those  Americans  whose  incomes  are  below 
the  poverty  level  due  to  their  InabUlty  to 
work.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  for  needy 
Americans  and  I  support  its  operation  on 
behalf  of  the  truly  needy  of  our  society — 
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but  only  the  truly  needy  who  are  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

Congress  included  a  work  requirement  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  which  makes  it  plain 
that  the  congressional  Intent  In  designing 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  was  that  it  should 
not  benefit  those  who  refuse  to  work. 

Congress  has  failed,  however,  specifically 
to  prohibit  employed  workers,  who  qualify 
for  the  program  only  because  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  a  strUie,  from  receiving  benefits 
under  the  program.  The  interests  of  the 
American  consxmaer  and  taxpayer,  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  system  of  free  coUectlve 
bargaining,  demand  that  such  a  prohibition 
be  established. 

Free  coUectlve  bargaining  has  been  chosen 
by  Congress  as  the  system  of  Ubor -manage- 
ment negotutlon  best  able  to  promote  eco- 
nomic stabUity  and  avoid  Industrial  strife 
■nils  system  protects  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  workers,  companies,  and  consumers  The 
Imperative  fundamental  premise  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  u  absolute  government 
neutrality  in  the  labor-m*nagement  contest 
WhUe  the  government  acts  to  oversee  and 
referee  the  process,  the  results  of  the  contest 
are  determined  by  the  Independent  banmln- 
Ing  strengths  of  the  parties. 

Public  assUtance  to  either  side  In  a  labor 
dispute  vioUtes  the  concept  of  free  coUectlve 
bargaUilng  and  violates  the  rights  of  the  oo- 
posing  party.  Public  assistance  In  the  form 
of  the  distribution  of  food  stamps  to  strikers' 
households  has  the  undentable  effect  of  glv- 
Ing  a  distinct  economic  advantage  to  ttas 
union  to  the  collective  bargaining  contest 

The  duration  of  strikes  has  Increased  sls- 
nlflcantly  since  the  advent  of  welfare  pay- 
ments to  strikers.  To  continue  to  rnnke  these 
payments  wUl  only  fuel  this  trend,  thus 
bringing  more  pressures  on  our  alnady 
teoubled  economy  and  further  undermining 
the  principles  of  free  coUectlve  bargaining 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  American  free  enter- 
prise  system. 

In  this  era  of  perUous  Inflation,  oonstanUr 
rlsUjg  taxes,  and  public  discontent  with  the 
state  of  the  economy,  this  Committee  should 
be  pMUcularly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
working  American,  who  is  both  taxpayer  and 
consumer.  I  believe  this  Committee  should 
respond  to  any  opportunity  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  InfUtlon  and  taxes  and  espedally 
when  this  can  be  done  without  hardship  to 
any  le^tlmate  recipient  of  government  serv- 
ices. l>ue  to  the  average  annual  Income  of 
mort  union  members  and  the  strike  beneflu 
available  from  union  funds,  few  strikers  can 
plead  that  they  are  subjected  to  hardship 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  simply  because 
they  are  denied  food  stamps  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled. 

The  granting  of  welfare  benefits  to  striken 
deals  a  double  blow  to  the  taxpayer-con- 
auiner.  Food  stamp  benefits  aUow  workers  to 
prolong  strikes  and  drive  up  the  costs  of 
production,  which  are  ultimately  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  Our  current  Infiatlon  has 
been  made  worse  by  subsidized,  lengthy 
strikes  and  the  abnormally  high  settlements 
and  decreased  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
Ices.  By  using  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  strik- 
ers, the  government  is  increasing  the  con- 
sumer's tax  burden  whUe  using  hU  money 
to  drive  up  the  cost  of  the  very  goods  and 
services  he  must  buy. 

Now  U  the  time  to  break  this  vicious  circle 
which  penalizes  every  America  taxpayer  and 
consumer.  By  prohibiting  the  distribution  of 
food  stamps  to  strikers.  Congress  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpayer  and 
reduce  the  rate  of  Infiatlon.  I  respectfully 
dissent  from  this  Committees  decision  not 
to  include  such  a  prohlblUon  in  the  food 
stamp  authorization. 

2.  In  conjunction  with  the  proposal  of  the 
new  farm  bill,  the  (Committee  agreed  to  pro- 
pose the  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  the  so- 
caUed  Food  for  Peace  program.  The  Com- 
mittee acted  to  cure  an  anomalous  situation 
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in  Pi.  480  which  currently  aUows^  ^  doma- 
tim  of  food  xinder  Title  II  to  some/Sommu- 
nist  countries  to  which  the  United  States 
could  not  sell  food  under  "HUe  I.  The  Com- 
mittee amended  PX.  480  to  allow  sales  under 
Title  I  to  any  country  which  can  receive 
donations  under  Title  n. 

I  agree  with  the  Committee  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  give  food  to  communist  coun- 
tries under  authority  of  PJ<.  480  and  not  be 
able  to  sell  It  to  the  same  countries  under  the 
program.  However,  Title  I  of  Pi.  480  allows 
sales  under  long-term  credit  arrangements 
with  Interest  rates  as  low  as  two  per  cent.  I 
proposed  a  substitute  amendment  which 
would  have  aUowed  sales  to  these  countries, 
but  at  an  interest  rate  no  lower  than  that 
being  paid  by  the  United  States  government 
on  money  It  was  borrowing  at  the  time  of 
the  sales  agreement. 

There  has  recently  been  an  outcry  In  Con- 
gress and  among  the  public  concerning  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Treasury  sub- 
sidized the  huge  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1972  through  ejqxut  subsidies  (this 
lais  was  under  statutory  authority  other  than 
Pi.  480).  Many  national  leaders  oppose  the 
use  ot  taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize  a  sale 
to  our  sworn  enemies  when  we  face  so  many 
unmet  needs  at  home.  I  agree  with  them.  Yet, 
the  Committee's  amendment  to  Pi.  480 
would  allow  Just  this  type  of  subsidized  sale 
to  other  communist  countries. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  assert  Its 
prerogative  to  prevent  this  and  future  ad- 
ministrations from  subsidizing  sales  to  com- 
munist countries.  I  therefore  believe  that  the 
Oommlttee  should  have  proposed  to  aUow 
sales  under  Pi.  480  to  communist  countries 
only  at  rates  of  Interest  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

I  therefore  respectfully  dissent  from  the 
Committee's  decision  to  allow  sales  to  com- 
munist countries  under  the  credit  terms  of 
■nue  I  of  Pi.  480. 

Department  of  AcsicuLTnuc, 

OFTICE  of  THE  OENCKAL  COUNSEL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  t,  1973. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Committee  on  Affriculture  and  Foreitry, 
VjS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Helms:  You  have  requested 
our  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  authority 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1904,  as 
amended,  to  Include  In  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  Food  Stamp  Program  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  households  of  strikers  from 
participating  in  the  program. 

The  1971  amendments  to  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  (Public  Law  91-871,  84  SUt.  2048)  in- 
corporated Into  the  Act  the  so-caUed  "work 
requirement."  The  amended  section  6(c)  of 
the  Act  provides  that  a  household  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  If 
It  includes  an  able-bodied  imemployed  adult 
(with  certain  exceptions)  who  falls  to  regis- 
ter for.  or  refuses  to  accept,  employment. 
That  section  concludes  with  the  following 
provision : 

"Refusal  to  work  at  a  plant  or  site  subject 
to  a  strike  or  a  lockout  for  the  duration  of 
such  strike  or  lockout  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  refusal  to  accept  employment." 

The  House  Committee  Report,  HJt.  Rept. 
No.  91-1402.  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  11  (1970). 
contains  the  following  statement  with  re- 
spect to  this  provision : 

"The  committee  debated  at  length  the 
question  of  striker  participation  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program;  it  rejected  a  provision  which 
would  have  automatlcaUy  made  strikers  In- 
eUglble  for  food  stamps.  In  lieu  of  such  a 
provision  the  committee  adopted  language 
which  clearly  states  that  no  person  (neither 
a  striker  (»'  a  nonstrlker)  need  accept  em- 
ployment or  training  at  a  struck  plant  or 
site.  The  committee  does  not  wish  to  take 
sides  in  labor  disputes  and  does  not  believe 
this  bill  is  the  proper  place  to  solve  labor- 
management  problems." 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  provision  In  the 
Food  Stamp  Act.  It  Is  clear  that  strikers  may 
not  be  excluded  from  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram so  long  as  they  register  for  employment 
and  accept  work  at  any  plant  or  site  not  sub- 
ject to  a  strike. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Knebel, 

General  Couruel. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  f  rcHn  lAn- 
nesota  may  desire. 

Mr.  HOMPHRETY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  said, 
we  are  all  aware  of  what  the  issue  Is.  We 
need  no  clarification  regarding  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  did  not  adopt  this  meas- 
ure when  It  w£i8  before  us  before.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  matter  was  voted 
upon  In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  It  was  defeated.  There 
are  honest  differences  of  opinion  about 
this  sunendment.  I  simply  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  you  want  a  farm  bill,  you  must 
vote  down  this  amendment,  because  It 
will  precipitate  such  a  debate  in  the 
House  that  there  will  be  no  bill,  and  I 
say,  most  respectfully,  we  must  have  a 
farm  bill.  Our  current  farm  laws  expire 
this  year. 

Therefore,  without  cutting  off  debate. 
I  want  to  serve  notice  to  the  Senate  that 
I  am  going  to  move  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  completed  his  argument,  and  if 
he  is  willing  to  yield  back  his  time,  we 
are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  THtTRMOND)  such  time  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
would  explain  a  little  whom  this  amend- 
ment would  cover.  Listening  to  the 
language,  first  he  talks  about  a  member 
of  a  household  who  was  out  <xi  strike. 
Then  it  says  something  about  "or  who 
was  a  member  of  an  organization  that 
was  out  on  strike."  If  he  was  a  member  of 
the  AFL-OIO  and  they  had  a  strike  going 
on  somewhere,  would  it  cover  him? 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  means  simply  that 
able-bodied  people,  whether  they  are 
members  of  any  organization  or  not,  if 
they  choose  not  to  work  for  any  reason 
satisfactory  to  them,  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  food  stamps  furnished  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  concern  I  have  is 
what  if  there  is  a  strike  in  one  portion  of 
a  business  and  they  close  down  the  busi- 
ness and  there  are  other  workers  that 
work  for  that  company,  or  suppose  a  steel 
mill  goes  out  on  strike  and  General  Mo- 
tors closes  down,  because  they  cannot 
get  steel.  How  far  does  this  biU  go  toward 
covering  people  who  are  laid  off  and  are 
out  of  work,  not  because  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  strike  or  elected  to 
strike,  but  because  there  is  a  strike  and 
they  are  cut  out  of  work? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
the  Senator's  question  is  on  his  time,  and 
not  mine?  I  suggest  that  he  read  the  text 


of  my  sunendment.  the  ismguage  of  which 
is  very  clear. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thought  that  the  Senator  yielded  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  which  case  I  cannot 
yield.  I  have  only  a  few  minutes.  I  prom- 
ised to  jdeld  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina   (Mr.  Thxtr- 

MOND).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator declines  to  yield  furttier.  i 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  conferees  have  done  a  fine  job 
on  this  farm  bill.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, who  had  a  part  in  it.  The  only 
question  here  Is  this :  "^e  Senate  bill  did 
not  have  a  p(rovlsi(»i  that  prohibited 
strikers  from  enjoying  food  stamps.  The 
House  bill  did.  That  is  in  contention  now. 
The  rest  of  the  provisions  have  been 
agreed  to.  It  Is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  you  want  strikers  to  have  food 
stamps.  On  that  issue,  I  am  confident 
the  American  people  would  not  favor  it. 

On  November  17.  1970,  and  again  on 
January  26,  1971,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  in 
order  to  prohibit  food  stamp  distribution 
to  a  household  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  engaged  in  a  labor  strike. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  the 
full  Senate  did  not  vote  on  this  matter. 
I  rise  to  support  this  measure  again  as 
an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  know  that  striking 
workers  can  receive  food  stamps.  When 
our  taxpayers  realize  this  fact,  they  are 
outraged,  because  their  tax  dollars  are 
being  used  to  help  one  side  in  a  labor 
dispute. 

To  provide  strikers  with  food  stamps  is 
to  allow  the  Government  to  take  sides  in 
the  dispute.  This  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  The  purpose  of 
the  food  stamp  program  is  to  assist  those 
who  are  unable  to  work  or  to  find  em- 
ployment and,  therefore,  cannot  support 
their  families.  It  should  not  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  to  subsidize  those 
who  have  jobs  and  are  able  to  support 
their  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  bear  the 
ultimate  burden  of  financing  this  pro- 
gram. Tax  dollars  should  not  be  spent  on 
food  stamps  for  those  who  voluntarily 
refuse  to  work,  but  should  be  used  to 
help  those  who  are  genuinely  in  need. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  does 
not  keep  records  on  the  distribution  of 
food  stamps  to  strikers.  However,  in  a 
recently  published  study,  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  estimated  that  in  the 
first  normal  year  when  wage  and  price 
controls  have  no  effect,  strikers  will  ob- 
tain a  benefit  of  some  $238,826,000  in 
food  stamjte.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  out- 
rageous. 

The  time  has  come  to  reevaluate  our 
priorities  in  regard  to  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment receives  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
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leagues  to  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  tax- 
payers of  America  and  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

In  closing:.  I  simply  want  to  say  the 
Issue  is  very  clear.  If  a  man  is  on  strike, 
he  does  not  draw  food  stamps.  Why 
should  he  draw  food  stamps?  If  he  is  un- 
able to  get  a  job.  if  he  Is  unemployed,  he 
can  draw  food  stamps,  but  if  the  worker 
goes  out  on  strike  and  does  not  work, 
under  this  amendment  he  cannot  draw 
food  stamps.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted,  because  I  think  it  is  proper 
and  I  believe  it  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  peoDle. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  state  that  this  problem  would  not 
be  a  problem  If  the  present  law  were  en- 
forced. The  present  law  provides  that 
anytMie  who  wants  to  get  food  stamps 
must  first  sign  up  for  work,  and  that  If 
a  job  is  available,  he  must  take  that 
job.  That  does  not  reqtilre  him  to  break 
a  strike  and  go  back  to  work,  but  he  must 
sign  up  for  work. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  he  has  as  much 
as  $1,500  in  liquid  assets,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  get  food  stamps  under  any  con- 
ditions. 

The  problem  arises  because  the  De- 
partment and  agencies  concerned  have 
been  dilatory  in  permitting  people  to 
sign  up  for  stamps  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

In  accordance  with  that  fact,  on  page 
40  of  our  conference  report,  we  state 
that  we: 

deplore  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing food  stamp  regiUatlons  which  require 
that  an  able-bodied  person  In  the  household 
register  for  employment  "Including  a  per- 
son who  la  not  working  because  of  a  strike 
or  lockout  at  his  usual  place  of  employment." 
It  Is  the  specific  Intent  of  the  Conferees 
that  this  provision  of  the  regulations  be 
rigidly  and  uniformly  enforced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  those  agencies 
administering  the  program  at  the  local  level 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department.  Ellgl- 
bUlty  of  strikers  for  food  stamps  shoiUd  be 
carefully  scrutUilzed  prior  to  certification 
and  certification  made  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  household  of  the  Individual  strik- 
er applicant  meets  all  of  the  requirements 
of  ellgibuity  as  In  the  case  of  other  ap- 
plicants. ^^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that 
recitation  by  our  distinguished  manager 
of  this  conference  proves.  In  my  opinion, 
imequlvocally  that  the  amendment  that 
Is  being  proposed  Is  antilabor  and  is 
unhumanitarlan  and  absolutely  unneces- 
sary, and  I  think  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  punish  people  who  legit- 
imately go  out  on  strike. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  certain  prereq- 
ubites  that  have  to  be  complied  with 
that  satisfy  the  intent  and  principle  of 
the  law,  and  to  go  beyond  that.  In  my 
himible  opinion,  at  this  moment  is  being 
antilabor  and  unhumanitarian. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  ^ake  one  more  observation.  We 
have  heard  here  about  taxpayers'  money. 
Hicre  are  no  greater  numbers  of  tax- 


payers in  America  than  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  the  men  and  w(Hnen 
who  work  In  the  shops  and  factories. 
They  pay  their  taxes.  Those  taxes  are 
withheld.  Sometimes  they  are  overly 
withheld.  When  they  are  out  on  strike; 
it  Is  something  not  decided  by  them  alone 
because  It  Is  a  result  of  negotiations  be- 
tween  labor  and  management,  in  whicb 
both  sides  are  responsible.  When  the 
strike  is  over  they  go  back  on  a  payroll 
and  they  continue  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
Government.  They  pay  taxes  before,  they 
pay  taxes  afterward,  and  they  pay  taxes 
while  they  are  on  strike  In  various  ways 
The  right  to  strike  in  this  country  Is 
a  precious  right,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  In  his  colloquy  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  regulations 
applying  to  food  stamps,  makes  the  case 
I,  for  one.  believe  that  abuses  under  these 
regulations  have  not  been  overly  abused 
and  I  further  believe  that  they  have  been 
reasonably  well  administered. 

jather  denying  food  stamps  to  eligible 
striking  employees  by  law  or  by  too  se- 
vere administration  of  rules  constitutes 
an  Intervention  In  the  coUective  bargain- 
ing process,  something  which  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid. 

This  amendment  is  not  necessary. 
More  Importantly,  if  we  agree  to  it.  we 
will  In  effect  kill  the  farm  biU.  And  every- 
one knows  It.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions over  the  concept  of  using  tax  paid 
for  food  stamps  in  situations  involving 
a  dispute  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  It  compromises 
the  pnnclple  of  free  coUective  bargain- 
tog  However,  it  is  also  clear  Uiat  if  tiie 
Helms  amendment  is  adopted  the  farm 
Dm  cannot  be  passed  and  it  Is  critically 
Important  that  this  bill  pass.  I  would 
hope  tiiat  we  could  have  hearings  oh 
this  Issue  and  deal  with  It  on  the  merits 
separated  from  this  Important  farm 
legislation. 

vii^K  "^ll^^^^^^^^^-   ^    President.   I 
ylelctback  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
may  express  whatever  opinions  they  Hke 
However.  I  find  It  interesting  that  the 
Mmment  would  be  made  on  the  floor 
that  tWs  Is  an  antiworklngman  measure 
when  the  working  people  in  this  country 
who  stay  on  the  Job  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  provision. 

Soiators  may  cast  asperslohs  If  they 
Uke  on  the  intent  of  Oils  amendment. 
However,  I  reiterate  that  tills  Is  a  meas- 
ure which  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  want. 

My  point  this  evening  Is  that  I  want  to 
have  the  Senate  vote  this  measure  up  or 
down  so  that  we  can  all  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
aU  time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Has  tiie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yielded 
back  his  time?  «»«»* 

Mr.  HELMS.  No:  I  have  not.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time?  ' 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pbur 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  fjtnn 
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Ncnth   Carolina.    The   time   has   been 
yielded  back  on  tiie  other  side 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
my  amendments  killing  the  farm  biU  I 
do  not  understand  the  logic  of  that  argu- 
ment. It  does  not  make  sense.  As  I  said 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  Is  precisely  that 
language  contained  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House. 

If  we  are  to  Indulge  In  subterfuge 
around  here,  let  us  lay  it  all  out.  As  far 
as  the  existing  legislation  tiiat  is  on  tiie 
books.  I  have  to  differ  with  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  His  view,  as'  ex- 
pressed  is  not  the  information  we  have 
from  the  OAO.  We  were  advised  that 
tnere  is  no  existing  authority  to  pre- 
clude food  stamps  for  people  who  de- 
liberately walk  out  on  the  Job.  I  have  put 
the  Information  on  the  record. 

It  is  clear  that  deep  down  every  Sen- 
ator knows  what  tiie  real  Issue  Is.  I  repeat 
that  I  want  everyone  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  issue. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  T 
move  to  table  tiie  amendment  of  tiie  S^n- 
ator  from  North  Carolina 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  Helms  amendment 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
tne  Helms  amendment.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 
y^^e  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

fh^f?°^^.^-  ^^^^^^  I  announce 
that  the  Seriator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Gravel),  Uie  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  Uie  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourkk)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  Uiat  Uie  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stektos)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  Uiat  Uie 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatct) 
is  absent  because  of  iUness  in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Benottt) 
and  Uie  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
FiK^)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  68 
nays  34,  as  foUows: 

(No.  367  Leg. J 

TEAS — 68 

Aiken  Hathaway  Peii 

Allen  Huddleston  Percy 

Bayh  Hughes  Pro:iilre 

stnfL„  Humphrey  Randolph 

Bentsen  Inouye  Rlblcoff 

Bible  Jackson  Saxbe 

li^2.  i*"**  Schwelker 

S,^i^v  Kennedy  Scott,  Pa 

Burdlck  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Manafldd  Stafford 

Cannon  Biathlas  Stevens 

Case  McOovem  Stevenson 

Clark  Mclntyre  Symington 

Cook  Mondale  Taft 

Cranston  Montoya  Tunney 

Bag^eton  Moss  Welcker 

foag  Muskle  WUllams 

Fulbrlght  Nelson  Young 

Hartke  Pastore 
Pearson 
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Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
ChUes 
Cbtircb 
Cotton 
CurtU 
Dole 


NAY9— 34 

Domenicl 

Domlnlck 

■astland 

Brvln 

Fannin 

Orlffln 

Ourney 


HolUngs 

Hniska 

Johnston 


Long 

McCIellan 

McClure 

Metcalf 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Roth 

Scott,  Va. 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


NOT  VOTING— 8 


Abourezk 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 


Oravel 
Hart 

HatSeld 


McOee 

Stennls 


So  the  motion  to  table  the  Helms 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Is  aU 
time  expired  on  the  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BmxM).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  question  Is  on  concurring  In 
the  House  amendment  with  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  there- 
for by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tbat  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oiavxl).  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily  {Ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknmis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
Is  absent  because  of  illness  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BsmrBTT) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
naj))  are  detained  on  official  business. 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 


[No.  358  L 

«g.l 

TEAS— « 

t6 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

McCIure 

Allen 

Eastland 

McOovern 

Baker 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Pong 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Orlffln 

Moss 

Bible 

Ourney 

Muskle 

Biden 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Brock 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Packwood 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Pearson 

Harry  p.,  jr. 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Hrukka 

Percy 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Prozmlre 

Case 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Church 

Inoiiye 

Scott.  Pa. 

aark 

Jackson 

Scott.  Va. 

Cook 

JavlU 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Curtla 

Long 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Domenicl 

Manafleld 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

cnz— 

— 1  (IOT_I>&H 

b  91 

■"-A  WW  1— ^rar 

■  Ml 

Tower 
Tunney 


Beall 

Buckley 

Matblas 


Abourezk 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 


Toung 


Welcker 
WUllams 

NATB— 7 

Rlblcoff  Taft 

Roth 

Sazbe 

NOT  VOTING — 8 


Oravel 

Hart 

Hatfield 


McOee 

Stennls 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  AJil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORX7M  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  FED- 
ERAL HIGHWAY  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Blr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
highway  bill  there  be  a  limitation  of  1 
hour  and  30  minutes,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BmrsEN)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  that  the 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
in  relation  thereto  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
oojection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRiT)  be  recognized  for  15  minutes,  and 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  Jimior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  House  amendment  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talkadge)  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
'  stitute  therefor  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  printing  of 
the  conference  report  as  a  Senate  reiwrt 
be  waived,  as  the  report  will  be  printed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
DEPARTliaENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  concluslGn  of  Uie  aforementioned  or- 
ders for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  8917,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  PROCEED 
TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL AID  TO  HIGHWAYS  ACT 
TOMORROW 

ISi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  HJl.  8917  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
highway  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
NOMINATION  FOR  DIRECTOR  OF 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Federal  aid  to  highways  bill,  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  E. 
Colby  for  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  1033  TODAY  VACATED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previ- 
ous order  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  S.  1033  at  the  close  of  business  today, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  unfinished  business  . 
on  tomorrow,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  wlU  convene  tomorrow  at  10 
ajn. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  »Mr.  Humphrey)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  H.R.  8917,  imder  a 
time  limitation  of  2  hours  on  the  bill, 
with  one-half  hour  on  any  amendment. 
It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  final  passage  of  that  blU. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  conference  report  on  Federal  aid 
to  highways,  imder  a  time  limitation  of 
1>4  hours;  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Federal  highway  Hli,  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  William 
E.  Colby  to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that 
nomination  of  approximately  3^:  to  4 
hours,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  that 
much  time  will  be  consumed.  I  would 


anticipate  that  it  would  be  a  fairly  good 
guess  to  say  that  the  nomination  would 
require  2  hours,  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less.  I  anticipate  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
that  nomination. 

Under  the  order  that  was  entered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  earlier 
today,  there  will  then  be  a  vote  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Fannin  to  the  bill 
H.R.  577,  the  so-called  Hobby  Prote^^en 
Act,  at  no  later  than  6  p.m.  tomorro'^r 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be 
at  least  four  yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow 
and  possibly  more. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7 :  18 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  August  1,  1973,  at 
10  a.m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  31.  1973: 

In  thk  An  FOBCX 

The  foUowlng  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  under  the 


provisions  of  section  8963,  title  10,  of  the 
United  Stotes  Code: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Earl  C.  Hedlund.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major  general,  RegiUar  Air  Force)  Va.  Air 
Force. 

In  TBS  AatcT 
The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  iinder  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  J.  Hennessey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
VS.  Army. 

In  t«  Natt 

Adm.  Bernard  A.  Clarey,  UJB.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  6233. 
Dkpaktmknt  or  Stats 

Roger  Kirk,  of  Michigan,  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Somali  Democratic 
Ifopublic. 

DcpAmTMZNT  or  ComcsBci 

Karl  E.  Bakke,  of  Virginia,  to  be  General 
Counsel   of  the   Department   of  Commerce, 
▼Ice  William  N.  Letson,  resigned. 
OvxKsxAs  Parr  ATX  Invkstmsnt  Corpoxation 

Herbert  Salzman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December 
17, 1974,  vice  J.  D.  Stetson  Coleman,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jerome  J.  Nedelka,  vicar,  Christ 
the  King  Church,  East  Meadow,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Most  gracious  Father  In  heaven,  we 
thank  You  for  the  gift  You  have  given 
us  in  this  free  country  governed  by  the 
people  through  their  elected  represent- 
atives in  Congress.  We  ask  Your  blessing 
today  upon  these  men  and  women  as- 
sembled here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives whose  responsibility  it  is  to  fulfill 
the  sacred  trust  given  to  them  by  the 
people.  Lord,  we  ask  You  to  direct  their 
consultations  and  deliberations.  Fill 
them  with  Your  spirit  so  that  Your  glory 
may  be  revealed:  that  the  safety,  honor, 
and  welfare  of  Yoiur  people  here  In  the 
United  States  of  America  may  be  served ; 
and  that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered 
and  settled  by  their  endeavors,  upon  the 
best  and  most  sure  foundations,  that 
Iieace  and  happiness,  truth  and  Justice, 
ma?  be  established  among  us  for  sill  gen- 
era^ns.  And  this  we  ask  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8947)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
Independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  foUowlng  titles.  In  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  establlab 
a  nonpartisan  commission  of  Federal  election 
reform. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objectloa. 


THE  REVEREND  JEROME  J. 
NEDELKA 

(Mr.  WYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pride  and  appreciation  that  I 
acknowledge  that  our  prayer  this  morn- 


ing was  offered  by  the  Reverend  Jerome 
J.  Nedelka.  vicar  of  Christ  the  King 
Episcopal  Church  in  East  Meadow,  N.Y. 
For  the  past  5  years.  Father  Nedelka 
has  creatively  dealt  with  his  administra- 
tive duties  at  Christ  the  King,  effectively 
using  his  marketing  and  business  back- 
ground obtained  prior  to  entering  the 
seminary. 

As  a  leader  In  ecumenlctd  affairs. 
Father  Nedelka  has  organized  and  is  the 
convener  of  the  East  Mesulow  Clergy 
Association  which  has  brought  together 
in  fellowship  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Orthodox,  Lutheran,  Methodist. 
Polish  National  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
faiths.  He  is  also  his  bishop's  representa- 
tive to  the  Committee  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Concerned  not  only  for  his  parish- 
ioners' spiritual  well-being,  but  their 
physical  well-being  and  that  of  our  en- 
vironment as  well.  Father  Nedelka  has 
become  involved  in  the  ecology  and  con- 
servation movement  on  LonR  Island  and 
was  recently  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Environment  and  Ecol- 
ogy of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long 
Island. 

Father  Nedelka's  community  involve- 
ment and  concern  for  his  fellow  man  is 
shared  by  his  wife.  Ruth,  a  registered 
nurse,  their  two  children,  Andrew  and 
Nicholas,  and  by  his  nephew,  Larry 
Nedelica,  a  recent  high  school  praduate 
who  has  volunteered  his  time  and  ener- 
gies serving  my  constituents  in  my  New 
York  congressional  office.  The  presence 
of  the  Frank  and  Jerome  Nedelka  fami- 
lies In  the  House  gallery  today,  indicates 
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the  importance  of  familial  support  In 
Father  Nedelka's  life  and  work. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  thank 
Father  Nedelka  for  his  inspiration  this 
morning,  and  express  my  gratitude  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  courtesy  in  ex- 
tending the  privilege  of  the  rostrum  of 
the  U.8.  House  of  Representatives  to 
Father  Nedelka,  a  distinguished  vicar 
from  the  fabulous  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  512,  EXTEND- 
INO  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  WITH  RESPECTT 
TO  INSURANCE  OF  LOANS  AND 
MORTGAGES 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  512)  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urttan  Development  with 
respect  to  the  Insurance  of  loans  and 
mortgages,  to  extend  authorizations  im- 
der laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  and  for  other  piirposes: 

CONTEXEMCX    RIPOKT    (H.    RXPT.    No.    93-417) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  512)  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the  In- 
•urance  of  loans  and  mortgages,  to  extend 
authorizations  under  laws  relating  to  hoiis- 
ing  and  urban  development,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendments  niunbered  1,  2.  5.  and  6. 

That  the  Houes  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  7.  and  8.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUowa: 
Strike  out  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  strick- 
en out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  tnaerted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "»664.000.000  on  July  1.  1978";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendntent  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  0,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  9  through  14  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
utilize  the  authorisation  provided  by  section 
306(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  make 
commitments  to  purchase  mortgages  with 
respect  to  which  commitments  to  Insure 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  were  issued 
prior  to  July  1.  1973,  and  such  commitments 
to  purchase  shall  be  made  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  commltnunts  to  purchase  were  made  by 
such  Association  prior  to  June  1.  1973. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  line  21.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  before  the  semicolon  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  ",  and  redesignating  clauses 
(I)  and  (2)  as  cUuaes  (A)  and  (B),  respec- 


On  page  6.  lines  3  and  4.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  "Insured  un>- 
der  section  235  of  this  Act  kdA"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "which  was  in- 
sured under  section  236  of  this  Act  more  than 
6  months  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph  and". 

On  page  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  the  quotation  marks   in 
line  7,  and  Insert  after  Hue  7  the  foUowlng: 
"(8)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that   the   correction  of  defects   la 
feasible,  he   shall  take  appropriate  steps  to 
assure    that  expenditures   made   under   this 
subsection  are  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
correction  of  defects.  Expenditures  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shaU  be  made  from 
the  insurance  fund  obligated  for  the  Insxir- 
anoe   of   the   particular   mortgage    Involved. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
insurance  funds  for  expenditures  or  antici- 
pated expenditures  under  this  subsection." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  6.  line  16,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,   strike   out   "and   approving"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patkan, 
W.  A.  BaaaETT. 
Leonob  Suluvan, 
Thomas  L.  Asklbt, 
WUXIAM  S.  MooaHEAo, 
Robert  O.  Stephens,  Jr., 
Fexmand  J.  St  Gckmain, 

HeNKT     D.     OONZAIEZ, 

Henbt  S.  Rettss, 
Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 
JoRir  Sparkman. 
Wn,LiAM  Paoxioax, 
Harrison  A.  WnxiAMS, 
Adlai  e.  Stevsnson. 
John  Tower, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
EtowARo  W.  Brooke, 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Expijinatort  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 


agreeing votes  of  the   two  Houses  on   the 

amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  Jomt  reso-  \.  *''    *  proper  inspe 

luUon  (H.J.  Res.  612)  to  extend  the  author-     ve»l«l  the  defect;  and 


tlon  236  rental  assistance  in  Ueu  of  the  •29 
mlUlon  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment; 

(2)  an  additional  authorization  of  $664 
mlUion  for  the  urban  renewal  program  in 
lieu  of  the  $1,328  billion  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment;  and 

(3)  no  additional  authorization  for  the 
model  cities  program  In  Ueu  of  the  $236.5 
mlUion  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

termination  of  MORATOEIUM  on  rB>XKAL 
HOTTSINO  ASSISTANCE  PROORAMS  (AMEND- 
MENT   9) 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  HUD 
Secretary  to  cease  the  suspension  of  Federal 
housing  assistance  programs  or  the  with- 
holding of  funds  for  the  current  or  any  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  and  to  carry  out  such 
programs  to  the  full  extent  possible  pursu- 
ant to  the  contract  authority  or  other  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by 
the  Congress.  The  amendment  Included  simi- 
lar provisions  for  the  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration.  The  House  resolution  con- 
tained no  such  provisions.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  Senate  amendments. 

CNMA ^PURCHASE  OF  FHA  MORTGAGES 

(AMXNDMrNT  9) 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Gov- 
erimient  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
purchase  FHA  mortgages  for  which  com- 
mitments to  Insure  were  issued  prior  to  July 
1.  1973,  In  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
same  terms  and  condition  as  GNMA  pur- 
chased such  mortgages  prior  to  June  1, 
1973.  The  House  resolution  contained  no 
such  provision.  The  conference  report  con- 
tains the  Senate  amendment  with  clarifying 
technical  language. 

BXPENTirrURES  TO  CORRECT  OR  COMPENSATE  fO« 
substantial  defects  in  federal  hot7sina 
administration  insvrxd  mobtoaqed  romeb 
(amendment  10) 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  make  expenditures  for 
correcting  serious  defects  In  one-  and  two- 
family  homes  financed  under  FHA's  sections 
203  and  221(d)  mortgage  Instuance  pro- 
grams, provided  that: 

(1)  the  original  mortgage  amount  was  no 
greater  than  the  statutory  celling  permitted 
under  the  section  236  program; 

(2)  the  defect  is  one  which  existed  on  the 
date  of  the  Insurance  commitment; 

(8)    a   proper   Inspection   would   have   pe- 


tty of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  respect  to  the  Insurance 
of  loans  and  mortgages,  to  extend  authorlca- 
tlons  under  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development,  and  for  other  purpoees, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  manag- 
ers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report : 

AtTTHOaiZATIOKS   FOR    HOTTSINO    AND    TTRBAN   DE- 
VELOPMENT   PROGRAMS     (AMENDMENTS    1-8) 

The  House  resolution  provided  "open  end" 
authorizations  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  for  the 
foUowlng  HUD  programs:  urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  open-space-urban  beautlflca- 
tlon-hlstorlc  preservation  and  neighborhood 
faculties.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
for  Fiscal  Year  1974  additional  amounts  of 
•29  mUlion  In  contract  authority  for  the  sec- 
tion 236  rental  assistance  program;  $140  mll- 
Uon  for  annual  contributions  under  the  pub- 
lic housing  program;  $1 .328  blUlon  for  grants 
under  the  urban  renewal  program;  $232.6 
mlUlon  for  grants  under  the  model  cities 
program;  $63  million  for  grants  under  the 
open  space  program;  and  $40  mUllon  for 
grants  under  the  neighborhood  faculties  pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  report  contains  the  Senate 
amendments  with  the  foUowlng  changes: 

(1)   no  additional  authorization  for  sec- 


(4)  the  mortgage  was  insured  no  earlier 
than  three  years  prior  to  enactment  of  tbis 
resolution. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  such 
provision. 

The  conference  report  contains  the  Senate 
amendment  with  two  amendments.  The  first 
amendment  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  expenditures  for 
the  correction  of  defects  out  of  the  insurance 
funds  obligated  for  insurance  of  the  mort- 
gages Involved.  The  amendment  also  author- 
izes such  appropriations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  the  Insurance  funds  for  ex- 
pendltvires  or  anticipated  expenditures.  The 
second  amendment  makes  clear  that  pay- 
ments made  to  or  on  behalf  of  owners  of 
homes  with  defects  are  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
costs  of  correcting  those  defects,  where  cor- 
rection Is  feasible,  and  not  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  necessity  to  provide  compensation  to 
owners  of  FHA-lnsured  homes  was  brought 
on  by  a  massive  falliire  of  FHA  over  the  past 
several  years  in  adequately  inspecting  homes 
prior  to  FHA  approval.  Ijarge  numbers  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  famUles  purchased 
overpriced  and  defective  homes  in  reliance  on 
FHA  approvals  and  Inspections.  The  con- 
ferees expect  that  this  pattern  of  negUgence 
win  not  be  repeated  In  the  future.  The  con- 
ferees also  expect  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
recognize  fully  his  responslbUlty  to  provide  a 
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thorough  and  adequate  inspection  of  honiM 

prior  to  the  approval  of  moctgaSA  insurance, 

not  only  to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of 

the  Oovernment  but  also  the  Interests  of  the 

buyers. 

FBiOBrrr  por  appucatxonb  nr  sixss  smcm 

BT  BAflB  CLOSINGS  (AMKNDICXKT  11) 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  HUD 
Secretary  to  give  priority  in  processing  and 
approving  applications  for  certain  housing 
and  oommunity  development  programs  to 
State  and  local  units  of  government  seriously 
and  adversely  affected  by  Department  of  De- 
fense base  closings.  The  House  resolution 
contained  no  such  provision.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  limiting  the  priority  to  the 
processing  of  applications. 

WuoHT  Pat  MAM, 

W.  A.  BARarrr. 

liBONOR  STTU-XVAK, 

Thomas  L.  Ashiat. 
WnxiAM  s.  MooaaxAD, 

BOBSST   O.    STSPHXIfS,   Jr.. 

FtaNAND  J.  St  Oxrmain, 

HKmT  B.  OOIVBAI.KB. 
HimT  8.  RXTTSS, 

Maboarbt  M.  Hbckixr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkican, 
William  Proxmirj:, 
Harrison  A.  Williaiis. 
ASLAI  E.  Stxvxnsok, 
John  Tower, 
Wallacr  p.  Bennett. 
EowARo  W.  Brooke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1672,  AMENDING  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1672)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  together 
with  the  House  amendment  thereto.  In- 
sist on  the  House  amendment,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  Stxphens,  Gonzalez,  Gettys, 
Annunzio,  Hanlet.  Brasco,  Koch,  Mit- 
chell of  Maryland,  Wtonall.  J.  William 
Stanton,  Williams.  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  Messrs.   Rousselot  and 

BURGENER. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6370,  EXTENDING 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  PAYMENT  OP 
INTEREST  ON  TIME  AND  SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  ctmference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
6370)  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits,  to  prohibit  depository  In- 
stitutions from  permitting  negotiable 
orders  of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  deposit  or  account  on 
which  any  interest  or  dividend  is  paid, 
to  authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  national  banks  to  own 
stock  in  and  invest  in  loans  to  certain 
State  housing  corporations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONTKRXNCS  RXPORT  (H.  Bbpt.  No.  93-418) 
[To  accompany  H3.  8370] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
S370)  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits, to  prohibit  depository  institutions 
from  permitting  negotiable  orders  of  with- 
drawal to  be  made  with  respect  to  any  de- 
posit or  account  on  which  any  interest  or 
dividend  Is  paid,  to  authorize  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  national  banks  to 
own  stock  In  and  Invest  in  loans  to  certain 
State  housing  corporations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  hikvlQg  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference. have~Rgreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

RXTENSION  OF  ATJTHOXTrT  FOR  THE  FLEXIBLE 
RECOLATION  OF  INTEREST  RATES  ON  OKPOSTTS 
AND  SHARK  ACCOTTNT8  IN  FINANCIAL  INSTITr- 
TION3 

Section  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1986  (Public  Law  89-597) .  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "August  1.  1973"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

PROHIBITION     ON     CERTAIN     ACTIVITIBS     BY 
DKI>OSITORT    INSTITTrnONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  depository  institution  shall 
allow  the  owner  of  a  deposit  or  account  on 
which  Interest  or  dividends  are  paid  to  make 
withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  transferable 
Instruments  for  the  purpose  of  making  trans- 
fers to  third  parties,  except  that  such  with- 
drawals may  be  made  In  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire. 

(b)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"depository  institution"  means — 

(1)  any  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act: 

(2)  any  State  bank  as  defined  in  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(3)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act: 

(4)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(6)  any  Insured  Institution  as  defined  In 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act' 
and 

(6)  any  building  and  loan  association  or 
savings  and  loan  association  organized  and 
operated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  It  Is  chartered  or  organized;  and. 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico.  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  Any  depository  Institution  which  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  fined  $1,000  for 
each  violation. 

XXTXNSION  OF  AtTTHORITT  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOaiT 
INSITRANCX  CORPORATION  OVER  INTEREST  RATES 
PAID    ON   DXPOSITS    BT    NONIN8URED    BANKS 

Sec.  3.  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  De- 
poelt  Insurance  Act  (12  V3.C.  1828(g))  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  thereof 
"or  dividends"  Unmediateiy  after  "the  pay- 
ment and  advertisement  of  Interest";  and 

(2)  Striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence 
thereof  "(1)",  and  by  further  striking  out  In 
such  sentence  ".  and  (2)  there  does  not  exist 
under  the  laws  of  such  State  a  bank  sup- 
ervisory agency  with  authority  comparable  to 


that  conferred  by  this  subeectlon.  Including 
speclflcaUy  the  authority  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  Interest  and  dividends  paid  by  such  nonin- 
sured  banks  on  time  and  savings  deposits, 
or  If  such  agency  exists  It  has  not  Issued 
regulations  In  the  exercUe  of  that  authority". 

CONVERSION  or  mTTUAL  SAVINGB  AND  LOAN 
A8SOCIATION8    INTO    STOCK    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  402  of  the  National  Rousing 
Act  (13  UB.C.  1728)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(J)(l)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  untU  June  30.  1974,  the  Corporation 
shall  not  approve,  under  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  title  or  section  5 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1983,  by 
order  or  otherwise,  a  conversion  from  the 
mutual  to  the  stock  form  of  organization 
involving  or  to  Involve  an  Insured  institu- 
tion, including  approval  of  any  application 
for  such  conversion  pending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  except  that 
this  sentence  shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit 
now  or  hereafter  the  authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  approve  conversions  In  super- 
visory cases.  The  Corporation  may  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  otherwise  and  under  such 
dvU  penalties  (which  shall  be  cumulative 
to  any  other  remedies)  as  It  may  prescribe 
take  whatever  action  It  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  Implement  or  enforce  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  After  December  31,  1973,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  approve  any  study  application 
filed  prior  to  May  22,  1973,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations in  effect  and  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
title  or  section  6  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933." 

AtrrHORITT  FOR  FEDERAL  SAYINGS  AND  LOAN 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  NATIONAL  BANKS  TO  IN- 
VEST IN  BTATS  ROUSINO  CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  national 
banks  should  have  the  authority  to  assist  in 
financing  the  organization  and  operation  of 
any  State  housing  corporation  Mtabl 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  whlckglhe  cor- 
poration wlU  carry  on  its  operatflJB^t  Is 
the    purpose    of    this   section    to   pt^QIl  * 

means  whereby  private  financial  Inst 

can  assist  In  providing  bousing,  particularly 
for  families  of  low-  or  moderate-Income,  by 
purchasing  stock  of  and  investing  In  loans 
to  any  such  State  housing  corporation  sit- 
uated In  the  particular  State  In  which  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  na- 
tional bank  Involved  Is  located. 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  UB.C.  1484(c))  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"Subject  to  regulation  by  the  Board  but 
without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  whose 
general  reserves,  siirplus,  and  undivided 
profits  aggregate  a  sum  in  excess  of  6  per 
centum  of  Its  withdrawable  accounts  Is  au- 
thorized to  Invest  In.  to  lend  to.  or  to  com- 
mit itself  to  lend  to  any  State  housing  cor- 
poration incorporated  in  the  State  in  which 
the  home  otBce  of  such  association  is  situ- 
ated, in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  statutes  of  such  State  author- 
ize a  savings  and  loan  association  organized 
under  the  laws  of  such  State  to  Invest  In,  to 
lend  to,  or  commit  itself  to  lend  to  such  State 
housing  corporation,  but  loans  and  loan 
commitments  under  this  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriate  limitations  prescribed 
t>y  the  Board,  and  no  association  may  make 
any  investment,  other  than  loans  and  loan 
commitments,  under  this  sentence  of  Its  ag- 
gregate outstanding  direct  Investment  under 
this  aentence,  determined  as  prescribed  by 
the  Board,  would  thereupon  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  its  assets." 

(e)  Paragraph  seventh  of  section  6136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.8.C.  24)  is  amend- 
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«d  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
tng:  "NoCwtthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  paragraph,  the  association  may  pur- 
chase for  its  own  aoootint  shares  of  stock 
lasued  by  any  State  housing  corporation  In- 
corporated in  the  State  In  which  the  aasocla- 
tlon  is  located  and  may  make  investments 
In  loans  and  commitments  for  loans  to  any 
such  corporation :  Provided.  That  In  no  event 
shall  the  total  amount  of  such  stock  held 
for  its  own  account  and  such  Investments 
In  loans  and  commitments  made  by  the  aa- 
soclatlon  exceed  at  any  time  6  per  centum 
of  its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  and  un- 
impaired plus  6  per  centum  of  Its  unimpaired 
surplus  fund." 

(d)(1)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  with  respect  to  Insured 
institutions,  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  with  respect  to  State 
memtoer  Insured  banks,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  with  respect 
to  State  nonmember  insured  banks  shall  by 
appropriate  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  other- 
wise regulate  investment  In  State  housing 
corporations. 

(2)  A  State  housing  corporation  In  which 
financial  Institutions  Invest  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shaU  make  available 
to  the  appropriate  PedenU  supervisory  agency 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  In- 
vestments are  properly  made  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
any  Act  amended  by  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "insured  Institution"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  401(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  The  terms  "State  member  Insured 
banks"  and  "State  nonmember  Insured 
banks"  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
In  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "SUte  housing  corporation" 
means  a  corporation  established  by  a  State 
for  the  limited  pxirpoee  of  providing  housing 
and  Incidental  services,  particularly  for  fami- 
lies of  low  or  moderate  Income. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State, 
the  District  of  Coliimbla.  Ouam,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

FRncnric  patkxnts  bt  nreuas)  SAViifos  and 

LOAN  ASSCCIATIONB  TO  TRX  RDXRAL  SAVOTOS 
AND    LOAN    INSDRANCK    CORPORATIOlt 

Sec.  8.  The  text  of  sectlmi  404  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  ( IS  U.S.C.  1727)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"8x0.404.  (a)(1)  The  Corporation  shall 
established  a  primary  reserve  which  shall 
be  the  general  reserve  of  the  Corporation  and 
a  secondary  reserve  to  which  shall  be  credited 
the  amounts  of  the  prepayments  made  by 
insured  Institutions  pursuant  to  former  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  and  the  credits 
made  pursuant  to  the  flrat  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e) . 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  accomplish  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section  by 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  or  otherwise  as  it 
may  consider  necessary  or  i^jprc^rtate. 

"(b)(1)  Each  institution  whose  appllca- 
catlon  for  Insurance  Is  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  pay  to  the  Corporation,  In 
such  manner  as  It  shall  prescribe,  a  premium 
for  such  Insurance  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  ac- 
counts of  the  Insured  members  of  such  Insti- 
tution. Such  premium  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  the  certificate  Is  issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  section  403,  and  thereafter  annu- 
ally, except  that  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation  such  premium  may  be 
paid  semiannually. 

"(2)  If,  at  the  close  of  any  December  31, 
the  primary  reserve  equals  or  exceeds  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  accounts 
of  instired  members  of  all  Insured  institu- 
tions as  of  such  cloee,  no  premium  under 
paragraph    (1)    of  this  subsection  shall  be 


payable  by  any  Insured  Institution  with  re- 
spect to  its  premium  year  beginning  during 
the  year  commencing  on  May  1  next  succeed- 
ing such  December  31,  except  that  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  sentence  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  Insured  Institution  with 
req>ect  to  any  of  the  twenty  premium  years 
beginning  with  the  premium  year  commeBO- 
ing  with  the  date  on  which  such  certificate 
is  Issued. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  is  further  authorized 
to  assess  against  each  insured  Institution 
additional  premiums  for  Insurance  until  the 
amount  of  such  premiums  equals  the  amount 
of  aU  losses  and  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; except  that  the  total  amount  so  as- 
sessed in  any  one  year  against  any  such  Insti- 
tution shall  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  1  i>er 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the  accounts 
of  its  insured  members. 

"(d)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  not,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence, 
accept  or  receive  further  payments  In  the  na- 
ture of  prepayments  of  future  premiums  as 
was  formerly  required  by  this  subsection  (in- 
cluding any  such  payments  which  have  ac- 
crued or  are  payable  under  such  former 
provisions) .  When  no  Insured  institution  has 
any  pro  rata  share  of  the  secondary  reserve, 
other  than  any  such  share  Immediately  pay- 
able to  it,  the  Corporation  may  take  such 
steps  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  close 
out  and  discontinue  the  secondary  reserve. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  payments  made  under  for- 
mer provisions  of  this  subsection  or  made  or 
to  be  made  under  subsections  (b)  apd  (c) 
of  this  section  In  cases  of  merger  or  consoli- 
dation, transfer  of  bulk  assets  or  assumption 
of  liabilities,  and  similar  transactions,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Corporation  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  sliall  credit  to  the 
secondary  reserve,  as  of  the  cloee  of  each 
calendar  year  a  return  on  the  outstanding 
balances  of  the  secondary  reserve,  during 
such  calendar  year,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
annual  rate  of  return  to  the  Corporation 
during  the  year  ending  at  the  cloee  of  No- 
vember 30  of  such  calendar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation,  on  the  invest- 
ments held  by  the  Corporation  in  obligations 
of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
by,  the  United  States.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (f)  and  (g),  the  secondary  re- 
serve shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  Corporation 
only  for  losses  of  the  Corporation  and  shall 
be  so  available  only  to  such  extent  as  other 
accounts  of  the  Corporation  which  are 
available  therefor  are  Insufficient  for  such 
losses.  No  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  any  In- 
stitution In  or  with  respect  to  Its  pro  rata 
share  of  the  secondary  reserve  shall  be  as- 
signable or  transferable  whether  by  opera- 
tion of  law  or  otherwise,  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  the  Corporation  may  provide  for 
transfer  of  such  pro  rata  share  in  cases  of 
merger  or  consolidation,  transfer  of  bulk 
assets  or  assumption  of  liabilities,  and  simi- 
lar transactions,  as  defined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  purposes  of  this  sentence. 

"(f)  It  (1)  the  status  of  an  insured  Instl- 
tutl(xi  as  an  Insured  institution  is  termi- 
nated pursuant  to  any  provision  of  section 
407  or  the  Inaurance  of  accounts  of  an  in- 
sured Institution  Is  otherwise  terminated, 
(U)  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal 
custodian  is  appointed  for  an  insvu'ed  In- 
stitution under  the  circumstances  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  401.  or  (111)  the  Oorporatlon 
makee  a  determination  that  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  an  insured  insti- 
tution has  gone  Into  Uquidatlon,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  pay  in  cash  to  sucb  insti- 
tution its  pro  rata  share  of  the  secondary 
reserve,  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe, 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Oorporatlon   may  apply  the  whole  or  any 


part  of  the  amount  which  would  otherwise 
be  paid  in  cash  toward  the  payment  of  any 
Indebtedneas  or  obligation,  whether  ma- 
tured or  not.  of  such  Institution  to  the 
Corporation,  then  existing  or  arising  before 
such  payment  in  cash:  Provided,  That  such 
payment  or  such  application  need  not  be 
made  to  the  extent  that  Uie  provisions  ot 
the  exception  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)    are  applicable. 

"(g)  If,  at  the  close  of  December  31  In  any 
year  after  1971,  the  aggregate  of  the  primary 
reserve  and  the  secondary  reserve  equals  or 
exceeds  1  Vi  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  aU  accounts  of  Insured  members  of  aU 
insured  institutions  but  the  primary  reserve 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
such  base,  ecKsh  Insured  Institution's  pro 
rata  share  of  the  secondary  reserve  shall, 
during  the  year  beginning  with  May  1  next 
succeeding  such  close,  be  used,  to  the  extant 
available,  to  discharge  such  Institution's 
obligation  for  its  premium  under  subsection 
(b)  for  the  premium  year  beginning  in  such 
year,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  per- 
centage, to  be  the  same  for  all  Insured  Insti- 
tutions and  to  be  not  less  than  30  nor  more 
than  70  per  centum  of  such  premium,  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine;  and  the  use  of 
such  pro  rata  shares  as  provided  in  this 
sentence  shall  continue  unless  and  until  the 
next  sentence  or  the  last  sentence  of  this 
subsection  shall  become  operative.  If,  at  the 
cloee  of  any  December  31  occurring  before 
the  last  sentence  of  this  subsection  shaU 
become  operative,  the  aggregate  of  the  pri- 
mary retorve  and  the  secondary  reserve  Is 
not  at  least  equal  to  1  >4  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  all  accounts  of  insured 
members  of  aU  Insured  institutions,  the  use 
of  any  insured  Institution's  pro  rata  share 
of  the  secondary  reserve  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  shall  terminate  with 
respect  to  Its  premium  under  subsection  (b) 
for  the  premium  year  l>eginnlng  durlftg  the 
calendar  year  commencing  on  May  1  next 
succeeding  such  December  31,  and  such  ter- 
mination shall  continue  unless  and  until  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  become 
operative.  If.  at  the  close  of  any  December  31, 
the  primary  reserve  equals  or  exceeds  such 
2  per  centum,  the  Corporation  shall,  at  such 
time  (which  shall  be  the  same  for  all  insured 
Institutions  and  shall  not  be  later  than 
May  1  next  succeeding  such  close)  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Corporation  shall  deter- 
mine, pay  In  cash  to  each  Insured  institution 
its  pro  rata  share  of  the  secondary  reserve. 

"(h)(1)  Each  insured  institution  shall 
make  such  deposits  in  the  Corporation  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  call 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Any 
such  call  shall  be  calculated  by  applying  a 
specified  percentage,  which  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  insured  institutions,  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  withdrawable  or  repurchasable 
shares.  Investment  certificates,  and  deposits 
in  each  Insured  Institution.  No  such  caU 
shall  be  made  unless  such  Board  determines 
that  the  total  amount  of  such  call,  pltis  the 
outstanding  deposits  previously  made  pur- 
suant to  such  calls,  does  not  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  withdraw- 
able or  repurchasable  shares,  investment  cer- 
tificates, and  deposits  in  all  Insured  institu- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  total  amounts  hereinabove  referred  to 
shall  be  determined  or  estimated  by  such 
Board  or  in  such  manner  as  It  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  7%e  Corporation  shall  credit  as  of 
the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  to  each  de- 
posit outstanding  at  such  close,  a  return  on 
the  outstanding  balance,  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation,  of  suoh  depoelt  during  such 
calendar  year,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
annual  rate  of  return,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  to  tbe  Corporation  during  the 
year  ending  at  the  close  of  November  30  of 
such  calendar  year,  on  the  investments  held 
by  the  Corporation  in  obligations  of,  or  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by,  the 
United  States. 
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"(3)  The  Corporation  In  its  dlscretloa 
may  at  any  time  repay  all  sucb  deposits,  or 
repay  pro  rata  a  portion  of  each  at  such  de- 
poelts,  In  such  manner  and  under  such  pro- 
cedure as  the  Corporation  may  proscribe. 
Any  procedure  for  such  pro  rata  repayment 
may  provide  for  total  repayment  of  any  de- 
posit. If  total  repayment  of  any  and  all  de- 
poalts  of  equal  or  smaller  amo\uit  Is  llkewlM 
provided  for. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  and  of  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
sec'.lon  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable 
to  deposits  under  this  subsection,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  refer- 
ences In  such  subsection  (f)  and  such  last 
sentence  to  the  prepayments  and  the  pro 
rata  shares  therein  mentioned  shall  be 
deemed  instead  to  be  references  respectively 
to  the  deposits  under  this  subsection  and 
the  pro  rata  shares  of  the  holders  thereof, 
and  the  reference  In  such  subsection  (f)  to 
that  subsection  shall  be  deemed  Instead  to 
be  a  reference  to  this  subsection." 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  rEDERAtXT  DfStTRED 
ITNANCIAI.  INSTrrcmOKB 

Sac.  7.  (a)  This  section  may  h«  cited  as 
the  "State  Taxation  of  Depositories  Act". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  national 
go€Us  of  fostering  an  efficient  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  free  flow  of  commerce  among 
the  States  will  be  furthered  by  clarifying  the 
principles  governing  State  taxation  of  Inter- 
state transactions  of  banks  and  other  de- 
positories. Application  of  taxes  measured  by 
Income  or  receipts,  or  other  "doing  busi- 
ness" taxes.  In  States  other  than  the  States 
In  which  depositories  have  their  principal 
offices  should  be  deferred  until  such  time  as 
uniform  and  equitable  methods  are  de- 
veloped for  determining  Jurisdiction  to  tax 
and  for  dividing  the  tax  base  among  States. 

(c)  With  respect  to  any  taxable  year  or 
other  taxable  period  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
before  January  1,  1976.  no  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  any  tax 
measured  by  Income  or  receipts  or  any  other 
"doing  business"  tax  on  any  Insured  deposi- 
tory not  having  Its  principal  office  within 
such  State. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "Insured  depository"  means 
any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insiired 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
any  Institution  the  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
siirance  Corporation,  or  any  thrift  and  home 
financing  Institution  which  ts  a  member  of 
a  Federal  home  loan  bank. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(c)(1)  The  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  shall  make  a 
study  of  all  pertinent  matters  relating  to  the 
application  of  State  "domg  business"  taxes 
on  out-of-state  conunerclal  banks,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Such  study  shall  Include  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  which  will  provide 
equitable  State  taxation  of  out-of-State 
commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  savings  and  locm  associations.  Such 
recommendations  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  the  matter  of  the  proper  al- 
location, apportionment,  or  other  division  of 
tax  bases  and  such  other  matters  relating 
to  the  question  of  multlstate  taxation  of 
commercial  banks,  mutiial  savings  banks, 
and  savmgs  and  loan  associations  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine  to  be  pertinent. 
In  conducting  the  study,  the  Commission 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
tiry,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  appropriate  State 
banking  and  taxing  authorities,  and  others 
as  needed. 


(2)  The  OommlBslon  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  Its  study 
and  recommendations  not  later  than  De- 
oemlmr31.1974. 

(S)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  ,Commls8ton  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

Sac.  8.  The  provistons  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  except  that  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  1  and  6  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman, 
FESNAIfO   J.   St   Oermain, 
FBAmc  AN^^cnfZxo, 
W.  A.  BARRrrr, 

Juc   HAin,ET, 
.      FRAKK   J.    BSASCO, 

WnxiAX  R.  Corns, 
JoBN  Joseph  Moaki,zt, 
Thomas  L.  Ashi.zt, 
WIU.IAIC  B.    Wednau,, 
John  H.  Rousselot, 
Albert  W.  Johnson, 
J.  Wn,iiAM  Stahton, 
Oarrt  Brown. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkman, 
Wn.i.iAM  Proxmire, 
H.  A.  Wn.LT  A  MS, 
Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
John  Tower. 
.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Senate. 

Joint  Bxplanatort  Statuocnt  or  thi 
Commtftxe  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Seaate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  6370)  to 
extend  certain  laws  relating  to  the  payment 
of  Interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits,  to 
prohibit  depository  Institutions  from  per- 
mitting negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  deposit  or  account 
on  which  any  interest  or  dlvldened  Is  paid,  to 
authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  national  banks  to  own  stock  in  and 
Invest  in  loans  to  certain  State  housing  cor- 
porations, and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  House  bill  extended  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975,  the  authority  of  various  Federal 
financial  regulatory  agencies  to  establish 
flexible  ceilings  that  may  be  paid  by  most 
banks  on  time  and  savings  deposits,  and  by 
most  buUdlng  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and 
homestead  associations  and  cooperative  banks 
on  deposits,  shares,  and  withdrawable  ac- 
counts. The  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
same  authority  until  June  1,  1974.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  compromise  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1974. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  depository  in- 
stitutions from  allowmg  the  owner  of  a  de- 
posit or  account  on  which  mterest  or  divi- 
dends Is  paid  to  make  withdrawals  by  nego- 
tiable or  transferrable  mstruments  for  the 
purpose  of  making  transfers  to  third  parties. 
The  Senate  amendment  differed  from  the 
Hoxise  blU  m  that  It  did  not  prohibit  such 
withdrawals  with  respect  to  depository  in- 
stitutions In  Massachusetts  and  New  Ramp- 
shire.  The  Senate  amendment  also  differed  In 
that  its  prohibition  on  such  withdrawals  with 
respect  to  depository  institutions  in  48  States 
and  Its  exception  with  respect  to  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  expired  on  the  same 
date  as  Is  prescribed  in  Section  7  of  the  Act 
of  September  ai,  19M.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted a  compromise  which  prohibits  such 
withdrawals  In  depository  institutions  in  48 
States,  making  an  exception  for  such  with- 
drawals In  depository  Institutions  In  Maima- 


chusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The  compro- 
mise also  deletes  credit  unions  from  the 
definition  of  "depository  Institution". 

The  House  biU  extended  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
over  Interest  rates  paid  by  non-Insured  banks, 
except  to  non-Insured  banks  in  any  State 
where  total  deposits  of  non-insured  finan- 
cial institutions  in  suOh  State  are  leas  than 
20%  of  total  deposits  of  all  financial  institu- 
tions in  such  State.  The  Senate  amendment 
extended  the  authority  at  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  over  Interest 
rates  paid  by  non-insxired  banks  to  NOW 
accounts  In  such  banks.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  extended  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In  the 
gune  manner  as  it  extended  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insnranoe  Corporation. 
The  Senate  amendment  ocmtained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conferees  receded  to 
the  Senate  position. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  5(o)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  and  paragraph 
seven  of  section  6136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
In  order  to  permit  national  banks  and  cer- 
tain savings  and  loan  associations  chartered 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
invest  In,  lend  to,  and  to  commit  themselves 
to  lend  to  State  bousing  corporations  incor- 
I>orated  In  the  State  in  which  the  head  office 
of  the  association  Is  located.  The  Investments 
of  any  such  asaoclatlon  may  not  exceed  ^  of 
1  percent  of  Its  assets,  and  Its  loans  and  loan 
commitments  may  not  exceed  1  percent  of 
the  total  outstanding  loans  which  It  makes 
or  purchases.  The  Senate  amendment  dif- 
fered from  the  House  bill  in  that  it:  (1) 
had  no  celling  on  the  amount  of  loans  and 
loan  commitments  that  any  such  associa- 
tion may  make  to  State  housing  corpora- 
tions other  than  whatever  celling  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Bocu'd  n^y,  by  rule, 
prescribe;  (2)  placed  the  same  aggregate 
limitation  on  Investments  which  any  such 
association  may  make  to  State  housing  cor- 
porations, as  does  the  House  bill,  except  that 
in  the  Senate  amendment  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  may,  by  rule,  set  a  smaller 
aggregate  limitation;  (3)  directed  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
svirance  Corporation  to  regulate  investment 
in  State  housing  corporations;  and  (4)  de- 
fined the  terms  "Insured  Institution",  "State 
member  insured  banks",  "State  nonmember 
insured  banks",  "State  housing  corporation", 
and  "State".  The  House  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
402  of  title  rv  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  direct  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  not  to  approve  until 
December  31,  1978,  conversions  from  the 
mutual  to  stock  form  by  savings  and  loan 
associations  the  accounts  of  which  are  m- 
sured  or  would  become  Insiued  by  the  Cor- 
poration. The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  with  an  amend- 
ment. Under  the  provision  adopted  by  the 
conferees,  the  Corporation  is  directed  not 
to  grant  approval  to  applications  for  con- 
version from  the  mutual  to  stock  form  until 
June  30,  1974;  with  the  exception  that  study 
applications  filed  with  the  Corporation  be- 
fore Senate  passage  of  S.  1798  on  May  22, 
1973.  may  be  considered  on  the  merits  after 
December  31,  1973,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  then  in  effect  and  adopted  pur- 
suant to  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  or  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
404  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  establish  a  new  procedure  for  payment  by 
Insured  savings  and  loan  assocUtions  of 
premiums  into  the  reserve  fxmd  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Instirance  Corpora- 
tion. The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
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vUlon.  The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  directed  the  Ad- 
ylaory    Commission    on    Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  make  a  study  with  respect  to 
the  application  by  the  States  of  "doing  bus- 
iness"   taxes    on    out-of-State    commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  savings 
And  loan  associations  and  to  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember   31,    1974.    The    Senate    amendment 
also   contained    a   list   of    specific    types   of 
taxes  which  the  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions thereof  may  Impose  on  insured  de- 
positories on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  section  of  the  amendment  containing 
such  provision  and  before  January  1,  1976. 
Such  list  did  not  include  taxes  measured  by 
income  or  receipts  or  other  "doing  business" 
taxes.  The  Senate  amendment  defined   In- 
sured depositories  to  mean  banks  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insxirance  Corporation, 
Institutions  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  thrift 
and  home  financing  institutions  which  are 
members  of  any  Federal  home  loan  bank.  The 
House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conferees  adopted  a  version  which  does  not 
alter  the  study  in  any  way,  which  eliminates 
the  list  of  permissible  State  taxes  and  m  lieu 
thereof  explicitly  states  that  no  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  Impoae  any 
tax  measured  by  income  or  receipts  or  any 
other  "domg  busmeas"  tax  on  any  Insured 
depository    not    having    Its    principal    office 
wlthm  such  State,  and  which  alters  the  ef- 
fective date  provision  so  that  the  prohibition 
on  State  taxation  discussed  above  Is  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year  or  p>eriod  beginning 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  of  the  conference  substitute  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1976.  The  effective  date  was 
altered   so  that   the   prohibition   would   not 
affect  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
in  the  middle  of  a  taxable  year  or  period. 

The  House  bill  and  the  tunendments  made 
by  it  took  effect  30  days  after  enactment, 
except  the  Regulation  Q  extension  amend- 
ment and  the  State  Housing  Corporation 
amendment  took  effect  on  enactment.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision,  and,  therefore,  It  took  effect  on 
enactment.  The  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
provision. 

Wkicrt  Patman, 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 

Frank  Annunzio, 

W.  A.  Barrrt, 

Jim  Hanlet, 

Frank  J.  Brasco, 

William  R.  Cottib, 

John  Joseph  Moaxlzt, 

Thomas  L.  Ashlet, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

John  H.  Rousselot, 

Albext  W.  Johnson, 

J.  William  Stanton, 

Garrt  Brown, 
Mlanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

William  Proxmirx, 

H.  A.   WiLUAMS. 

Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
John  Towsa, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Edward  W.  Bbooke, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENC^E 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6912,  AMENDINO 
PAR   VALUE    MODIFICATION   ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  6912) 
to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CoHnauufCi  Bsport   (H.  Bxpt.  No.  93-434) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  ct  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H£. 
6912)  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows:  That  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "one  thirty-eighth 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "0.828M8  Special 
Drawing  Bight  or,  the  eqxUvalent  in  terms  of 
gold,  of  forty-two  and  two-ninths  dollars 
per  fine  troy  ounce  of  g(dd". 

Sec.  2.  The  Par  Value  Modification  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  shaU  take  all  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  expedite  realization  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  noted  at  the  Smith- 
sonian on  December  18, 1971." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Oold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  VJ3.C.  442  and  443) 
are  repealed. 

(b)  No  provision  of  any  law  m  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  under  authority  of 
any  such  law,  may  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  person  from  purchasing,  holdmg,  selling, 
or  otherwise  deaJlng  with  gold. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  pertam- 
Ing  to  gold,  shall  take  effect  when  the  Pres- 
ident finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
international  monetary  reform  shall  have 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  elimination  of 
regulations  on  private  ownership  of  gold  wlU 
tu>t  adversely  affect  the  United  States'  In- 
ternational monetary  position. 

TITLE  U— FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 
STATEMENT  OP  FINDINGS 
Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hnds  that — 

( 1 )  movements  of  mobile  capital  can  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  proi>er  fimctlon- 
Ing  at  the  international  monetary  system; 

(2)  it  is  lmp>ortant  to  have  as  complete 
and  current  data  as  feasible  on  the  nature 
and  source  of  these  capital  flows,  mcluding 
transactions  by  large  United  States  busmess 
enterprises  and  their  foreign  affiliates; 

(3)  It  is  desirable  to  emphasize  this  ob- 
jective by  supplementing  exlstmg  legal  au- 
thority for  the  collection  of  data  on  capital 
fiows  contained  In  section  6(b)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Bankmg  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  95a) 
and  section  8  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  286f). 

AUTHOalTT    TO    PRESCRIBE    RECCLATIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "SecretJiry") 
is  authorized  and  directed,  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  title  and  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred by  law,  to  supplement  regulations  re- 
quiring the  submission  of  reports  on  foreign 
currency  transactions  consistent  with  the 
statement  of  findings  under  section  201.  Reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  this  title  shaU  re- 
quire that  such  reports  contain  such  infor- 
mation and  be  submitted  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times,  with  reasonable  exceptions 
and  classifications,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  thli  title. 

(b)  Reports  required  vmder  this  title  shaU 
cover  foreign  currency  transactions  con- 
ducted by  any  United  States  person  and  by 
any  forelign  person  controlled  by  a  United 
States  person  as  such  terms  are  defined  in 
section  7(f)(2)(A)  and  7(f)(2)(C)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 


Sec.  203.  (a)  Whoever  falls  to  submit  a  re- 
port required  under  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  under  this  title  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  not  exceeding  $10,000  in  a  proceeding 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
(b)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  has  failed  to  submit  a  report 
required  under  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
under  this  title  or  has  violated  any  rule  or 
regulation  Issued  hereunder,  the  Secretary 
may  In  his  discretion  bring  an  action,  m 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  proper  United  States  court  of  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  seeking  a  man- 
datory injunction  commanding  such  person 
to  comply  with  subh  rule  or  regulation, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent 
or  temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond,  and  addi- 
tionally the  sanction  provided  for  failure  to 
submit  a  report  under  subsection  (a) . 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

WRIGHT  Patman,    ( 

H.  S.  Reuss, 

William  S.  Moorhxao, 

Thomas  M.  Rzks, 

Richard  T.  Hanna, 

Andrew  Yottno, 

Pete  Stark, 

Robert  G.  Stkprxns,  Jr., 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Albert  W.  Johnson, 

J.  William  Stanton, 

Bill  Frrnzel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

William  Pboxmixi, 

Harrison  Williams, 

John  Tower, 

Wallace  F.  Bennttt, 

Charles  H.  Psrct, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Exflanatobt  Statement  or  tbs 

COMMIITEE    or    CONmENCX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  <o  the  bill  (HJl. 
6912)  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Jomt  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompfuaylng  confer- 
ence reptort : 

The  House  bill  amended  section  2  of  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act  to  estabitsh  a 
new  par  value  of  the  dollar,  ons  dollar  equal 
to  0.828948  Special  Drawing  Right  or,  in 
terms  of  gold,  forty-two  And  two-nmttis 
dollars  per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  The  House 
bill  stated  the  definition  of  the  dollar  as  a 
fraction.  The  Senate  amendment  made  the 
same  change  In  the  definition  of  the  dollar 
but  stated  it  In  terms  of  a  decimal.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress statement  concerning  international 
monetary  reform.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  House  provision. 

The  House  bill  legalized  private  ownership 
at  gold  as  of  the  date  when  the  President  re- 
ports to  Congress  that  elimination  of  regula- 
tion on  private  ownership  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  International  monetary  position  of 
the  United  States.  The  Senate  amendment 
legalized  private  ownership  of  gold  as  of 
December  31,  1973.  The  conferees  accepted 
the  House  provlslMi. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  im- 
poundment control  procedures.  The  House 
bill  had  no  comparable  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a 
ceiling  on  fiscal  year  1974  expenditures. 
The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 
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Tbe  Senate  amendment  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  by  rule,  to  require 
multinational  corporations  to  submit  re- 
ports of  foreign  currency  transactions.  The 
Ro\ise  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion with  a  clarifying  change. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam  unless  speclflcally 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  House  bill  had 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  receded 
from  Its  provision,  although  the  conferees 
favored  the  Senate  provision.  The  conferees 
believed  that  the  matter  should  be  hand1<w« 
In  a  different  way  procedurally. 

Wright  Patman, 

R.  S.  Reuss, 

Wn^LIAM  S.  MOORHKAD, 
TaOMAS  M.  Rees, 
RICBAKO  T.  HaNN A, 
AirOKKW  TOtTNO, 

PztkStabk, 
^  RoBEKT  O.  Stephens.  Jr. 

Wn.LIAM  B.  WnjNALL, 

Albert  W.  Johnson, 

Bni.  P'RENZEL, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Sparkuan, 
WC.I.IAM  PsoxMnuE, 
Harrison  Wn.i.iAM8, 
johm  towxx. 
Waixace  F.  Bennett. 
Chakles  H.  Pkbct, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REFERRAL   OP   HJi.   4382   TO    COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  4382 
and  that  such  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
.    There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLlJTION  542, 
WAR  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  542)  concerning  the  war  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  President,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Zablocki,  Morgan.  Hats,  Psascr.  Pasckll, 
MAn.i.TARD,    PiNDLiY.    Broomtiklo,    and 

FRCUNGHUTSCir. 


THE  AIR  FORCE  P-15  FIGHTER 
AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  Integral  part  of  developing  the  new 
B-l  bcMnber  system  as  a  txtX  Hn«»  of  both 
offensive  and  defensive  strike  capability 
is  in  the  procurement  of  a  tactical  fighter 
speclflcally  designed  to  excel  in  the  air- 
to-air  combat  role.  It  Is  my  view  the  Air 
Force  P-15  fighter  aircraft,  whose  air- 
frame is  being  manufactured  by  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas, meets  the  criteria  for 
superiority  In  this  role. 

Although  certain  test  requirements  for 
engine  performance  remain  to  be  met 
on  the  F-15,  our  committee  has  been  as- 
sured that  McDonnell -Douglas  has  satis- 
fled  all  required  specifications  and  per- 
formance tests  for  the  airframe  either  on 
or  ahead  of  schedule. 

As  the  Air  Force's  first  air  superiority 
fighter  in  more  than  25  years,  the  P-15 
will  be  capable  of  performing  tactical 
missions  of  fighter  sweep,  escort  and 
cmnbat  air  patrol.  To  perform  such  tasks, 
the  P-15  must  be  able  to  acquire,  iden- 
tify, engage  and  destroy  enemy  aircraft 
In  either  contested  or  enemy  surspace  and 
in  enemy-controlled  radar  environment. 

McDoimell-Douglas,  In  its  role  as 
manufacturer  of  the  airframe  for  the 
P-15,  has  met  flight  test  milestones  In 
less  than  one-third  of  the  time  allotted 
under  its  contract,  and  has  produced  the 
most  trouble-free  flight  evaluation  pro- 
gram ever  experienced  by  the  Air  Force 
with  a  completely  new  tdrcraft  system. 
The  maneuverability  and  handling  qual- 
ities of  the  airframe  for  the  P-15  have 
met  all  estimates  and  the  performance 
has  exceeded  all  predictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  made  a 
rea£onable  and  economic  estimate  in  au- 
thorizing the  procurement  of  39  F-15  air- 
craft at  a  total  cost  of  $587.6  million  In 
flscal  year  1974,  and  I  urge  the  House's 
support  of  this  recommendation. 


MR.  EHRLICHMAN'S  POSITION 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  took  offense 
at  what  I  had  to  say  about  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man,  and  came  to  the  defense  of  Mr. 
Ehrllchman. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  In  this  Con- 
gress would  think  that  Time  magazine  is 
biased  against  the  Republican  Party  or 
against  any  Republican,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter)  and  other  Members 
might  like  to  read  this  week's  issue  of 
Time  and-  what  Time  has  to  say  about 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Ehrllchman  believes 
in  democracy  or  whether  he  does  not.  I 
believe  my  position  of  yesterday  will  be 
substantiated,  because  it  is  pretty  obvious 
from  his  appearance  on  the  witness  stand 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem. 


And  furthermore,  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  people  who  are  testifying  over 
there  were  ever  elected  to  any  office 
whatever,  from  dogcatcher  to  whatever 
one  cares  to  mention. 


THE  RESULT  OP  LAST  NIGHT'S  CON- 
ORES8IONAL  BASEBALL  GAME 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
happy  duty  to  inform  this  Chamber  of 
the  results  of  last  night's  Congressional 
Baseball  Game  in  Balltlmore's  Memorial 
Stadium. 

Of  course  I  will  not  boast  nor  gloat, 
but  merely  will  report  the  facts  of  the 
game.  And  the  chief  fact  is  that,  for  the 
10th  consecutive  year,  my  Republican 
charges  rolled  over  what  Is  laughingly 
caUed  our  Democratic  opposition. 

We  beat  them  from  the  pitcher's 
mound  and  from  the  batter's  box;  we 
beat  them  in  the  field  and  on  the  base- 
paths.  And  when  the  carnage  was  over, 
the  Republican  team  had  rung  up  an- 
other sm«ishing  victory,  12  to  4 — a  score 
that,  as  the  sportswriters  say,  could  have 
been  much  worse. 

As  in  the  past,  our  team  had  many 
stars  last  night— Pitcher  Bob  Michel  won 
his  11th  game:  Lou  Fret  rapped  three 
hits:  Wiix  HuDJTOT  and  Bill  Keating  hit 
the  ball  hard;  and  our  glove -work  at 
nearly  every  position  was  superior. 

In  addition,  we  unveiled  a  flre-balllng 
new  pitcher — ^Bill  Cohen  of  Maine. 
When  and  if  Bob  Michel  ever  gets  rel- 
egated to  the  bullpen,  we  have  got 
another  potential  11 -game  winner  com- 
ing up. 

With  such  a  galaxy  of  stars  to  choose 
from,  my  GOP  teammates  nevertheless 
selected  me  as  most  valuable  player  for 
our  club  this  year.  Inspired  by  this  great 
honor.  I  am  already  plotting  the  con- 
tinuation of  Republican  supremacy  next 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  opposite  num- 
ber from  the  Democratic  team,  Mr. 
Clark,  to  rally  the  tattered  remnants  of 
his  club  and  begin  immediately  to  prac- 
tice for  next  year's  game.  Like  all  great 
champions,  the  Republican  team  needs 
topflight  competition. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  jrield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  flrst  of  all.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  opposition  team.  I  congratulate  him 
also  on  being  selected  the  outstanding 
player  of  the  game. 

I  wish  also  to  take  note  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  conflned  to  synthetic  uni- 
forms. I  noted  that  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  was  wearing  a  cotton  one. 
I  wonder  If  the  amendments  to  the  agri- 
culture bill  were  for  the  beneflts  of  the 
opposition  baseball  team. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  it 
was  not  a  contribution  from  Cotton  Inc. 
either. 


July  31,  1973 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE  IN 
BEEP  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permisslOD  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
going  to  be  calling  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  start  an 
investigation  to  study  the  possibility  that 
meat  producers  and  wholesalers  are  en- 
gaged in  an  Illegal  restraint  of  trade  by 
withholding  beef  from  the  marketplace. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  we  are  seeing 
a  situation  developing  right  now  in  which 
meat  producers  are  refusing  even  to  bid 
on  contracts  for  the  city  for  municipal 
hospitals  for  a  2-week  period. 

We  In  effect  are  being  told  by  these 
suppliers  that  the  Government  is  going 
to  knuckle  imder  to  beef  producers  and 
the  public  be  damned  as  far  as  getting 
any  food  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  meat 
producers,  both  the  wholesalers  and  the 
suppliers,  should  be  abiding  by  the  laws 
of  the  land.  In  effect,  right  now  they 
are  blackmailing  us,  and  I  believe  the 
Attorney  General  should  look  into  the 
situation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  have  Infor- 
mation that  cold  storage  facilities  in  my 
community  have  been  fllled  to  capacity 
with  beef  and  meat  products.  I  have  re- 
ports that  they  are  being  filled  by  spec- 
ulators who  are  contemplating  high  prof- 
its. This  withholding  of  meat  supplies 
may  constitute  an  illegal  restraint  of 
trade. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  genUeman. 
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the  fighting  is  scheduled  to  stop  in.  2 
weeks  and  the  POWs  have  returned. 

I.  myself,  do  not  Intend  to  give  up  on 
tWs  issue  and  plan  to  circulate  still  an- 
other "Dear  Colleague"  letter  on  this 
matter  after  the  August  recess,  as  I  feel 
that  everyone  here  in  the  House  will  want 
to  make  this  last  effort  on  behalf  of  these 
families. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know. 
Senator  John  Tower  has  introduced 
identical  legislation  In  the  other  body 
and  other  Senators  are  Joining  him  in 
this  commendable  effort.  I  Invite  and 
solicit  your  support. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  RUBER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  certain- 
ly like  to  be  associated  with  the  genUe- 
man's  remarks.  I  also  attended  the  meet- 
ing last  week  of  the  families  of  the  miss- 
ing in  action.  I  am  certainly  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 


Alexander 

BadiUo 

Bingham 

BORKB 

BrecklnrldKe 
Broybm,  Va. 
Camp 
Clark 

Dlggs        c 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Ford. 
WUlUm  D. 


[Roll  No. 

Fraser 

Oray 

Oubser 

Oimter 

Hanna 

Jones,  N.C. 

Landgrebe 

IfUford 

Mills.  Ark. 

Btoorbead, 

Murphy,  N 

Patman 

Pepper 


404] 


Pa. 

.T. 


Held 

Koe 

Boncalio,  Wyo. 

Booney.  N.Y. 

Roee 

Ruth 

Smith,  Iowa 

SuUlvan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Towell.  Nev. 

Waggonner 

Winn 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  396 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER  SPEAKING 
ON  CONCJURRENT  RESOLUTION 
NO.  271  I 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  271.  which  is  designed  to  get 
some  action  on  the  remaining  misstag- 
In-action  cases  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
bills  I  am  placing  in  the  "hopper"  con- 
tain 48  cosponsors  representing  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  Congress,  both  politi- 
cally and  philosophically.  I  believe  that 
this  Is  truly  a  nonpartisan  issue  and  I  am 
certain  most  of  the  Members  agree  with 
me. 

This  last  week  I  met  with  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prison- 
ers and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  who 
were  here  for  their  conventicm  and  fourth 
annual  dinner.  It  was  a  moving  evening 
and  I  came  away  feeling  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  we  have  to  make  this  one 
last  effort  for  these  families.  They  are 
truly  desperate  for  some  recognition  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  now  that 


CHALLENGE  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AUTHORITy  OP  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  12, 
1973,  I  announced  a  Government  Ac- 
tivities Subcommittee  investigation  of 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  im- 
provements on  private  property  In  the 
name  of  Presidential  security.  I  have  re- 
peatedly attempted  to  obtain  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  the  per- 
tinent facts  and  documents  needed.  It 
now  appears  that  a  systematic  effort  is 
underway  to  prevent  the  subcommittee, 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
from  learning  the  true  facts. 

I  was  Informed  yesterday  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed, following  a  3-hoiu-  meeting  at 
the  White  House  on  Sunday  with  Mr. 
Ron  Zlegler  and  Mr.  Leonard  Garment, 
that  no  further  information  or  materiius 
would  be  made  available  to  the  subcom- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  are  wit- 
nessing White  House  aiH^ointees.  At- 
tempting to  hamper  a  congressional 
committee  from  performing  its  legiti- 
mate function.  ConsequenUy.  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  to  issue  subpenas 
for  the  needed  documents  and  testimony. 
Congress  cannot  permit  this  assault  on 
its  constitutional  authority  to  go  un- 
challenged. 


IS  IT  GOODBY  LAOS? 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re^ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  head- 
lines on  yesterday  said  the  Reds  are  to 
get  80  percent  of  Laos.  The  North  Viet- 
namese were  left  imdlsturbed  along  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  agreement  between  contesting  forces 
for  Laos  specifies  a  withdrawal  of  sJl 
foreign  forces  within  60  days.  The  Com- 
mimists  say  there  were  no  North  Viet- 
namese in  that  country.  Everyone  knows 
this  Is  not  true,  that  means  those  who 
are  to  withdraw  are  the  i\000  Thai 
f oroes  which  are  fighting  for  Qie  Vien- 
tiane government  and  350  Americkn  mili- 
tary advisers.  This  is  the  resultTof  the 
treaty  which  our  Mr.  Kissinger  worked 
out. 

We  can  hope  for  the  best.  Hope  is  about 
all  that  is  left  in  this  case^  It  may  be 
found  that,  for  the  sake  of  expediency 
and  for  getting  the  Reds  to  accept  an 
agreement,  the  United  States  has  virtu- 
ally abandoned  Laos. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  398,  on  Thursday,  July  26,  the 
Record  shows  me  as  not  voting.  I  was  on 
the  fioor  throughout  the  evening  debate 
and  voted  on  every  amendment  and  for 
the  recommittal  motion  Just  previous  to 
the  vote  on  final  passage. 

I  inserted  my  card  in  the  electronic 
voting  slot  and  pushed  the  "nay"  but- 
ton. Obviously,  I  failed  to  note  that  my 
vote  did  not  record.  But  I  would  like 
the  permanent  Record  to  show  that  if 
It  had,  I  would  have  been  recorded  as> 
voting  against  final  passage.  * 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION,  1974 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9286)  to  au- 
thorize apgropriatlons  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe     the     authorized     personnel 
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strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  tur- 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9286, 
with  Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday.  It  had  screed  that 
title  1,  ending  on  page  3,  line  6  of  the 
bill,  would  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Ar^  there  any  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed to  title  1? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  intended  to  offer 
at  this  point  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  9286,  which  amendment  was  set 
forth  in  this  morning's  Record  at  page 
26711  and  following.  It  would  have  pro- 
vided that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  must  stay  out  of  internal  security 
fimctions,  and  that  it  must  stay  out  of 
paramilitary  foreign  operations. 

The  amendment  Is  directed  at  certain 
■practices  which  have  been  with  us  for 
some  time.  In  the  case  of  internal  secu- 
rity functions,  we  have  the  recent  revela- 
tions that  the  CIA  is  supplying  burglary 
equipment.  In  the  case  of  paramilitary 
foreign  operations  as  opposed  to  the  col- 
lection, coordination,  and  dissemination 
of  intelligence,  operations  have  taken 
plpxe  in  as  diverse  places  as  Iran,  Guata- 
mala,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Chile  and  vari- 
ous countries  in  Indochina. 

The  amendment  would  have  simply 
provided  that  the  acts  of  1947  and  1949, 
the  basic  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
legislation,  meant  what  they  said.  I  have 
had  an  opportimlty  to  discuss  my  views 
and  the  amendment  both  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
HiBERT)  and  the  distingruished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  most  concerned 
with  the  CIA,  Mr.  Nbdzi.  I  believe  that 
the  general  views  which  I  have  expressed 
are  shared  by  those  leaders. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  subcom- 
,  mlttee  concerned  has  been  conducting 
hearings  in  depth  on  this  problem.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi),  the  chairman  of 
the  rubcommittee,  that  immediately  after 
the  recess  it  will  start  upon  the  task  of 
evolving  substantive  legislation  which 
will  go  to  the  two  problems  I  have 
mentioned;  the  unauthorized  foreign 
operations,  and  the  imauthorlzed  inter- 
nal security  conduct  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  whether  my  xmderstanding 
is  sxibstantially  correct? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  . 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
very  pleased  to  confirm  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  said.  There 
Is  unanimity  that  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  should  be  amended.  There 
is  imanimity  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
chairmem,  as  well  as  the  full  subcom- 
mittee, to  get  together  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  recess  with  specific  legislation 
amending  the  Security  Act  of  1947. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  amendments  and  suggestions 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin may  be  considered.  Indeed,  the  chsiir- 
man  himself  has  a  niunber  of  sugges- 
tions which  are  going  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  substantive  changes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  just 
said. 

Mr.  HiSERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  this  area.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Nedzi,  has  been 
conducting  a  very  excellent  investigation 
in  depth  of  the  situation,  and  it  win  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

In  view  of  what  has  now  been  spread 
on  the  record,  I  have  no  Intention  of 
pressing  my  amendment  at  this  time.  I 
am  confident  that  substantially  similar 
substantive  legislation  will  be  forthcom- 
ing. Of  course,  I  pledge  my  best  efforts 
to  help  In  its  enactment. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairmsm.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  should  like  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  gentleman's  understanding  and  co- 
operaticxi  in  this  matter.  I  assure  him 
that  the  subcommittee  Indeed  will  co- 
operate with  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
AMEMDinrirr  ottoltd  bt  ms.  leggett 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leooett:  On 
page  2,  line  11.  after  "Apmy"  strike  "$874,200.- 
000"  and  moert  In  lieu  thereof  "•449,300,000.'' 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  amendments  that 
I  intend  to  offer.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  intend  to  offer  other 
amendments.  I  would  suspect  that  they 
would  involve  in  total  perhaps  $3  billlon. 

I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  concurring 
remarks  that  I  voted  for  this  bill,  as  I 
have  voted  for  each  and  every  defense 
bill  that  has  come  to  this  floor,  and  that 
basically  everyone  is  for  motherhood, 
prosecution  of  the  Watergate  burglars, 
and  national  defense.  There  are  degrees 
of  enthusiasm  as  between  reasonable 
people  on  all  of  these  issues,  which  Is 
the  reason,  at  least  on  the  defense  issue, 
why  we  hold  civilian  oversight  hearings 
on  the  Pentagon. 


This  particular  sonendment  la  one  of 
five  amendments  I  intend  to  offer. 

One  amendment  is  for  $885  million,  to 
reduce  the  Trident  missile  system. 

There  is  an  amendment  of  $169  million 
to  delete  the  funds  for  the  landing  hell- 
cf^ter  assault  ship.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  Safeguard  ABM  by  $175 
million. 

For  the  site  defense  of  ABM  there  is 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  figure  by 
$75  million. 

On  the  Vietnam  military  assistance, 
including  Laos,  it  would  be  $8(X)  million. 
I  also  have  an  amendment  to  reduce 
Sam-D  by  $100  million. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  Intend  to  kill  any  single  one  of  these 
programs.  Every  program  I  support.  I 
Just  do  not  support  them  to  the  extent, 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  our  current 
authorization. 

I  believe  that  if  we  want  to  save  money 
we  should  do  it  in  the  authorization  bill. 
This  is  a  $21.5  billion  authorization  bill, 
the  largest  single  authorization  program, 
outside  of  the  trust  fund  authorizations 
wliich  are  included  in  the  HEW  bill,  that 
will  come  to  this  fioor. 

If  we  are  concerned  with  reallocating 
priorities,  and  measuring  one  program 
against  another.  I  believe  we  have  to  take 
a  good,  close  look  at  some  of  these 
programs. 

We  have  not  looked  at  them  all.  There 
are  probably  only  a  half  dozen  programs 
we  would  ask  the  House  to  review  In  some 
detail  here  this  afternoon.  I  would  hope 
we  could  have  some  kind  of  reasonably 
long  det>ate  on  some  of  these  items. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  there  are 
more  than  1.000  different  programs  we 
are  not  even  glancing  at.  reviewing,  or 
taking  a  look  at. 

I  believe  that  Safeguard  is  one  we  can 
review  quite  closely.  This  program,  of 
course,  for  the  Safegxiard  ABM  and  the 
site  defense  program,  Is  involved  in  my 
current  amendment. 

The  only  thing  sdlowed  under  title  I  is 
a  $100  million  reduction  for  the  procure- 
ment amoimts  in  the  ABM  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  might 
ask:  "Are  we  killing  the  ABM  program 
by  taking  out  the  $100  million  here  and 
the  $150  million  out  of  research  and  de- 
velopment which  is  included  both  In  site 
defense  and  in  the  Safeguard  antiballis- 
tic  missile  account?" 

The  answer  to  that,  very  simply  U 
"No,"  because  even  after  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  going  to  have  nearly  a  half 
a  billion  dollars  In  the  program  for  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  committee  has  wisely  taken  some 
money  out  of  the  Safeguard  account.  The 
Pentagon  originally  wanted  $215  million 
for  research  and  development;  the  com- 
mittee took  out  $25  million.  They  wanted 
$185  million  for  Safeguard  procurement; 
the  committee  took  out  $25  million,  which 
left  a  total  Safeguard  program  of  $350 
million. 

In  the  site  defense  program  the  Penta- 
gon wsmted  $170  million;  we  took  out  $25 
million,  and  there  was  $145  million  left  in 
that  program.  In  addition,  we  have  $190 
million  in  the  advance  ballistic  mlssUe 
defense  system.  So  our  total  current  pro- 
gram is  $685  million. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  total 
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program  could  be  reduced  by  $258  mil- 
lion. The  reason  I  say  that  Is  because  the 
Pentagon  admits  that  the  Safeguard  pro- 
gram Is  what  we  call  the  "Model  T"  of  the 
antlballistJc  missile  programs.  We  have 
already  spent  to  this  program  $5  billion 
for  the  Safeguard  and  $4  bllUon  for  the 
NIKE  X  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett) 
has  expired. 


acceleration  in  what  we  call  the  site  de- 
fense program.  Last  year  we  had  a  site 
defense  program,  which  is  an  automated 
ABM.  Bear  in  mind,  all  ABM's,  ^rlnt 
and  Spartan,  are  new  except  the  100 
around  Washington,  and  they  are  barred 
by  the  SALT  agreement.  Here  we  go  with 
a  new  site  tigreement  which  accelerates 
it  from  $180  million  to  the  new  research 
level  which  was  wisely  reduced  bv  Chair- 
man Price  to  the  $145-mlllion  level. 


lo  t.^^.^y.'^.  uiHii  t-KitE  \a  uie  9i«o-inuiion  levei. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  MJrV  I  think  even  this  Item  can  be  very  sub- 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed  stantially  reduced,  because  the  only  way 
to  p^roceed  for  5  additional  minutes.        —  the  system  can  be  deployed  is  to  abort 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object;  I  will  not  object  at  this 
point— I  merely  wish  to  clarify  whether 
the  gentleman's  amendment  reduces  this 
item  $100  million  or  $125  million. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
reduces  it  $100  million. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  figure  which  we  have  here  would  in- 
dicate it  would  reduce  it  $125  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vatitm  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  a  cataclysmic  point 
whether  the  amendment  at  tliis  time  Is 
for  $100  million  or  $125  million,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  conform  the  amendment,  if  that  Is  the 
proper  figure.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  It  myself. 

We  have  spent  $9  biUlon  on  the 
antlballistlc  program,  and  as  of  today 
we  have  30  of  the  Spartans  deployed 
at  Grand  Porks  and  70  of  the  Sprints 
deployed  at  Grand  Forks.  We  ar«  au- 
thorized under  the  SALT  I  agreement  to 
deploy  another  81  missiles  around  Wash- 
ington, but  because  of  political  reasons 
we  are  not  doing  anything  on  that  pro- 
gram. That  program  is  not  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  this  year. 

So  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  rationalize 
this  $9  bilUon  of  expenditures,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  100  missiles  which 
we  have  at  Grand  Forks.  That  Is  $90 
nilllion  per  missile. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
takes  a  master  of  defense  theory  to  rec- 
ognize that  those  100  missiles  at  Grand 
Ftorks  are  not  going  to  do  very  much, 
really,  to  protect  our  national  deterrent 
capability.  Even  if  the  Soviets  infilct  or 
try  to  inflict  a  flrst  strike,  we  will  still 
have  656  missUe  tubes  at  sea.  each  mis- 
8fle  tube  having  10  separate  targetable 
nuclear  warheads,  or  about  6,560  de- 
Ployed  missUes  at  sea  that  are  totaUy 
sacrosanct  from  any  kind  of  an  intema- 
Upnal  conflagration.  How  the  100  ABM's 
at  Grand  Forks  will  measurably  par- 
ticipate In  the  defense  of  this  Nation  is 
not  really  readily  apparent. 

I  think  we  should  go  ahead  and  finish 
Qrand  Forks  but  at  a  leisurely  pace  of 
a  half  a  billi(m  dollar  rate,  maybe  and 
not  the  three-quarter  billion  doUar  rate 
that  the  bill  would  call  for. 
The  bill  also  calls  for  a  100-percent 


the  SALT  agreement.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  read  on  page  118  of  our  report  where 
we  quote  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions last  year  in  their  r«x>rt.  It  said : 

The  Committee  was  also  concerned  as  to 
the  total  cost  of  this  program.  The  estimated 
total  development  cost  of  the  program,  as 
presented  In  the  January  budget,  was  from 
$700  to  (800  mlUlon.  As  presented  In  support 
of  the  June  30th  budget  amendment,  the  de- 
velopment cost  was  estimated  to  be  100  per- 
cent more.  It  was  further  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  defending  one  Mlnuteman  wing  with 
this  system  wlU  be  from  $1.6  to  $2.4  billion. 
Including  only  procurement  and  construction 
cosU.  There  would  be  additional  personnel 
and  operation  maintenance  costs  over  and 
above  this  amount. 

It  is  not  clear,  considering  the  present 
treaty  limiting  the  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems, as  to  just  where  and  how  the  pro- 
posed new  system  would  be  deployed.  Until 
these  matters  are  more  clear,  the  Committee 
believes  a  more  reasonable  pace  of  develop- 
mant  Is  appropriate. 

As  you  recall,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations  did 
slow  it  down  last  year.  I  think  the  total 
program  should  be  slowed  down  this  year. 
We  can  find  out  in  a  few  years  whether 
the  Soviets  will  comply  with  the  SALT 
agreements,  and  at  that  time  we  will  not 
have  spent  another  $2  billion  getting 
ready  for  something  that  is  going  to  be 
put  concrete  by  further  agreements  at 
the  executive  level. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

B4r.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  does 
not  reduce  this  item  by  $100  million  but. 
rather,  by  $125  million. 

The  gentleman  said  he  would  not  be 
opposed  to  the  completion  of  the  Grand 
Forks  site  but  would  suggest  that  we  pro- 
ceed In  a  more  leisurely  manner.  I  think 
if  we  did  that  and  withheld  $125  mlUion 
out  of  this  bill  just  to  accomplish  more 
leisurely  programing,  we  would  eventu- 
ally add  more,  probably  twice  as  much,  to 
the  cost  of  completion  of  this  project. 

We  have  had  these  arguments  about 
the  site  program  for  a  long  time.  There 
has  been  a  bit  of  merit  to  some  of  the 
arguments,  but  one  thing  we  overlook  Is 
that  if  we  had  not  proceeded  with  these 
programs,  me  might  not  today  have  the 
SALT  agreement  signed,  sealed,  and' de- 
livered. 

This  program  now  is  in  keeping  with 
the  terms  of  that  agreement.  It  was 
within  a  few  days  of  our  original  an- 
nouncement of  the  development  of  the 
ABM  that  the  Soviets  first  advanced  their 
wilUngness  to  take  part  in  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  development  of  the 


ABM  led  the  Soviets  to  cooperate  In  aatoB 
form  of  arms  limitation. 

The  ABM  treaty  allows  two  systems, 
one  around  the  Nation's  Capital  and  one 
around  the  ICBM  field.  We  have  already 
indicated,  as  a  result  of  congressional  ac- 
tion last  year,  that  we  will  not  build  a 
system  around  our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Soviets  have  a  system  around 
their  capital,  and  have  indicated  that 
they  will  deploy  a  system  around  the 
ICBM  field.  In  providing  defense  for  the 
ICBM  we  have  to  assmne  that  some  of 
the  missiles  can  be  fired  from  their  silos 
following  an  attack,  and  Safeguard  en- 
hances the  invulnerability  of  the  ICBM 
field,  and  thus  Improves  its  potential 
deterrence. 

The  installation  of  our  ABM  system 
at  Grand  Forks  is  almost  90-percent 
complete.  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  adopt 
this  particular  amendment  when  we  are 
within  10  percent  of  completion  of  this 
site.  And  I  am  certain  that,  as  I  said 
before,  to  proceed  to  do  It  in  a  leisurely 
manner  by  reducing  this  budget  by  $125 
million  is  going  to  cost  us  twice  as  much 
in  the  long  run,  and  maybe  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
like  the  chairman  of  the  R.  ft  D.  Sub- 
committee, was  concerned  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lbggeti) 
said  he  did  not  know  whether  his  amend- 
ment reduced  it  $125  million  or  $100 
million. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well  if  it  Is  not  true  that  when 
we  stretch  out  these  development  pro- 
grams and  proceed  in  a  more  leisurely 
manner,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia proposed,  that  we  will  in  the  long  nm 
spend  more  money  than  if  we  were  to 
proceed  on  schedule?    ' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  definitely  correct. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  many  cost 
overruns  in  the  military  programs  has 
been  an  effort  to  stretch  out  programs, 
and  every  one  we  do  this  to  adds  to  the 
total  cost  of  that  program. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  looks  good,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  to 
say  that  we  can  cut  this  and  save  some 
money,  but  In  the  long  nm  we  will  spend 
more  money. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnolB.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
on  the  ABM  program  after  we  had  nego- 
tiated the  termination  agreement  at  the 
Maelstrom  site  and  the  Whiteman  site 
located  In  the  district  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  we 
had  cancellation  charges  that  exceeded 
$300  million?  And  so  by  accelerating  the 
ABM  program  the  year  before  last  we 
in  fact  cost  the  country  this  extra  money. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  see  any 
connection  between  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Callfomla  and 
the  facts  here.  We  are  talking  about  the 
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Grand  Forks  site  and  not  about  sites  we 
have  already  canceled. 

The  CHAIRaiAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
.  tleman  from  minois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lig- 
gktt) . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  correct  a  mlsimpression 
which  the  gentleman  from  CEklifomia 
(Mr.  Lbggett)  either  Intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally left,  and  that  was  that  I 
was  interested  in  the  Saf  egviard  system 
because  of  Safeguard  spending  in  my 
district.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  sites  referred  to  are  not  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  not  interested  in  any  de- 
velopment of  the  Safeguard  system  be- 
cause of  the  financial  impact  upon  my 
district.         

Mr.  LEOOETIT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  meant  to  refer  to  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

As  it  is,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  made  a  reduction  in  R.D.T.  ti  E. 
funds  for  the  Safeguard  system  which 
will  require  limiting  the  testing  of  the 
system  that  would  normally  be  under- 
taken in  fiscal  1974.  Further  cuts  now 
would  merely  provide  chaos  in  a  program 
which  has  been  severely  cut  back  and 
which  has  had  considerable  termination 
costs  because  of  the  reductions  in  line 
with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Its  equipment  readiness  date  is  Octo- 
ber 1974 — a  little  more  than  a  year  away. 

The  Safegiiard  program  has,  over  the 
u  past  4  years,  survived  some  of  the  most 
detailed  examination  and  severe  criticism 
ever  experienced  by  a  defense  program. 
Nevertheless,  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
recognized  the  advantages  of  having  such 
a  capability.  Over  the  years  many  argu- 
ments such  as:  It  will  not  work;  it  is  not 
safe;  it  Is  too  complex,  and  so  forth,  have 
been  used,  then  abandoned,  primarily  due 
to  a  remarkably  successful  system  test 
program  and  a  deployment  that  is  on 
schedule. 

Now  with  the  limitation  to  a  one-site 
deployment,  one  of  the  arguments  of  op- 
ponents to  continued  deployment  and 
completion  of  the  Orand  Forks  site  is, 
"the  limited  capability  provided  by  only 
100  interceptors  Is  not  worth  the  cost  to 
complete  the  site." 

Let  us  keep  several  points  In  mind : 

First,  the  Safeguard  system  will  pro- 
vide a  limited  defense  of  retaliatory 
forces  in  the  Orand  Forks  area  as  well  as 
protection  of  a  portion  of  the  United 
States  against  accidental  or  light  ICBM 
attacks.  ^ 

Second,  the  limited  deployment  at  the 
Grand  Forks  site  will  complicate  a  po- 
tential attack  plaimer's  tasks  and  can 
create  uncertainties  in  his  confldoice  of 
destroying  U.S.  land-based  retaliatory 
forces  with  a  single  strike — thus  an  effec- 
tive deterrmt. 

Third,  the  Grand  Forks  deployment 
will  provide  for  the  first  time  experience 


in  operating  a  complex  ABM  system  and 
its  support  equipment  which  cannot  be 
obtained  during  the  R.  it  D.  phase  of  a 
program.  This  experience  base  will  be 
crucial  in  the  new  systems  we  might  need 
In  the  future  if  there  is  not  a  follow-on 
SALT  treaty  on  offensive  weapons. 

It  is  significant  to  recognize  that  the 
Soviets  have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
ballistic  missile  related  technology  and 
are  stccumulattng  a  wealth  of  experience 
in  these  fields.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
continue  to  focus  major  attention  on 
ABM  development  and  will  deploy  the 
maximum  level  of  ABM  permitted  by  the 
treaty.  In  addition,  the  threat  posed  by 
the  Soviet  strategic  ballistic  missile  force, 
although  niunerically  limited,  can  and 
probably  will  incresise  with  qualitative 
improvements  which  are  permitted  imder 
terms  of  the  Interim  Offensive  Arms 
Limitation  Agreement. 

In  siunmary,  our  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense capability  is  nearing  reality.  I  urge 
you  to  think  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
pleting the  Safeguard  deployment  at 
Orand  Forics  which,  in  my  opinion, 
equate  to  strength,  experience,  deter- 
rence, and  a  favorably  balanced  strategic 
nuclear  equation. 

I  listened  to  a  marked  degree  to  the 
gentleman's  disciission,  and  I  came  to 
one  conclusion.  When  coie  starts  to  talk 
about  "this  lelsiu-ely  method,"  I  think 
we  have  been  so  leisurely  in  our  attitudes 
that  we  have  neglected  the  entire  prob- 
lem. We  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  No  offense  is  meant  to  my  learned 
colleague,  but  if  the  gentleman  cannot 
tell  the  difference  between  $100  milUon 
and  $125  million,  that,  in  my  mind,  raises 
a  very  serious  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  adequacies  of  all  his  observa- 
tions are  correct.  If  one  cannot  detect  a 
$25  million  mistake — then  what  are  the 
required  quaUflcations  to  even  discuss 
the  matter.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  time  except  to  indicate  what  I 
have  already  stated  before.  I  shall  not  in- 
dulge my  colleagues  too  long. 

Here.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  what  this  committee  Is  going 
to  be  confronted  with  in  the  constant  of- 
fering of  amendments.  The  gentleman 
from  California,  a  very  keen  student  and 
a  very  diligent,  conscientious  individual, 
does  not  even  know  how  much  money  is 
involved  when  he  offers  this  amendment. 
He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  $100  mil- 
lion or  S125  million.  But  it  indicates  what 
I  am  tr>ing  to  stress,  and  that  is  the  ir- 
responsibility of  these  amendments,  for 
the  better  part,  that  come  up. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
that  if  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
had  brought  into  this  House  a  zero  bill, 
there  would  be  some  Members  of  the 
House  who  would  offer  tunendments  to 
have  a  minus  bill. 

It  is  kill,  kill,  kill,  reduce  and  cut 
flgtu-es,  without  any  thought  except  to 
reduce  ad  infinitum,  and  there  is  no 
practical  logic  to  it. 

The  only  reason  I  rise  In  opposition  is 
to  indicate  that  and  to  ask  that  the 


amendment  be  defeated  as  a  forenmner 
of  what  we  will  be  facing  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Liggett). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXltDlCUrT   OrratKD    BT    MBS.   SCHBOKDBI 

Mrs.  SCHROEDEai.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  ScmoEna: 
Pmge  a,  line  15.  strike  out  "$3,788,200.(X)0", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tS.lSl  ,300,000". 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  support  in  deleting  from  this  bill  the 
authorization  of  $657  million  for  further 
construction  of  the  CVN-70  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier. 

This  carrier  is  the  least  Justifiable  of 
all  the  Navy's  weapons  requests.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  why  this  program 
should  be  stopped : 

In  the  first  place,  the  ship  alone  wHI 
ultimately  cost  $1  billion  and  one  com- 
plement of  aircraft  will  cost  another  $1 
billion.  In  addition,  the  necessary  nuclear 
support  ships  will  cost  a  further  $1  bil- 
lion. So  that  altogether  we  are  commit- 
ting ourselves  now  to  a  future  hardware 
expenditure  of  $3  billion  minimvun.  With 
the  ever-present  possibility  of  cost  over- 
nms,  the  cost  may  well  run  higher. 

In  the  second  place,  we  already  have, 
or  will  soon  have.  15  attack  carriers, 
three  of  which  will  be  nuclear.  This  fleet  _^ 
is  cturently  and  in  the  foreseeable  fu-  ^ 
ture  more  than  adequate  to  meet  as- 
signed tasks  and  threats,  even  under 
"worst-case"  conditions.  This  carrier 
fleet  stands  alone  in  the  world  in  its 
strength  and  size.  Not  counting  the  CVN- 
70,  it  will  soon  have  the  nuclear  carriers 
in  operation,  each  one  of  which  has  twice 
the  firepower  of  an  old  carrier. 

Purthermore.  this  carrier,  like  all  the 
others,  has  no  strategic  role  to  play.  It 
contributes  only  marginally  to  any  rea- 
listic, or  desirable,  mission.  Indeed,  It  la 
a  ship  in  search  of  a  mission,  and  besides 
that,  it  is  highly  vulnerable  to  attack. 

The  Navy  Justifies  the  construction  of 
ships  like  the  CVN-70  on  the  basis  of 
"sea  control"  and  "power  display  and 
protection."  Ignoring  the  questionable 
wisdom  of  these  missions,  and  their  un- 
desirable foreign  policy  Implications,  the 
jobs  can  be  done  better  and  less  expen- 
sively by  other  weapons  now  deployed  or 
under  active  development. 

I  recall  that  during  the  Bangladesh 
crisis,  the  Navy  sent  an  aircraft  carrier 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  no  doubt  as  a 
"power  display."  India,  however,  viewed 
the  move  as  a  menacing  gesture,  and  as 
a  result  we  lost  a  few  more  points  with 
that  great  eastern  power.  Is  this  the  kind 
of  thing  our  carriers  will  be  used  for  In 
the  future? 

If  you  need  further  evidence  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  argument,  I  suggest 
you  look  on  pages  36-38  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  report  on  this  bill. 
The  committee  cites  three  specific  rea- 
sons why  the  CVN-70,  and  similar  type 
aircraft  carriers,  are  needed : 

First,  because  we  might  be  denied 
land-based  airfields.  Of  course,  the  report 
fails  to  mention  that  when  operating  in 
defended  areas  only  about  35  to  40  of  its 
aircraft  will  be  available  for  attack  mis- 
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sions.  One  wonders  how  important  this 
can  really  be — except  perhaps  in  out  of 
the  way  pltwies  in  this  world  where  we 
have  no  business  in  the  first  place. 

Second,  that  it  is  needed  to  defend 
against  a  heavy  attack  on  our  naval 
forces  from  cruise  missiles  that  could  be 
launched  by  the  Soviets.  This  Is  sheer 
bogwash,  since  in  such  a  highly  unlikely 
situation  the  carrier  would  be  a  sitting 
duck  itself. 

And  third,  that  by  going  nuclear  we 
will  be  saving  on  oil.  Mayte  this  is  an 
argument  for  the  propulsion  system,  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  ship  Itself. 

To  cancel  the  CVN-70  boondoggle 
means  that  Congress  might  have  to  pay 
heavy  termination  costs  to  contractors. 
The  total  may  run  as  high  as  $100  mil- 
lion. But  I  believe  that  it  is  worth  it. 
After  all,  it  makes  good  sense  to  get  out 
if  it  only  costs  us  3  percent  of  the  total 
projected  cost.  While  I  would  have 
preferred  that  our  military  planners  had 
been  sufficiently  foresighted  not  to  have 
drawn  us  into  this  mess  in  the  first  place, 
I  believe  we  would  be  doing  everyone  a 
service  by  stopping  this  project  now. 
Let  us  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to  biiild 
up  areas  where  we  ire  weak,  not  waste 
their  money  by  overbuilding  the  portion 
of  the  fieet  that  is  already  the  unques- 
tioned world  leader. 

I  humbly  ask  that  you  give  me  yova 
support  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentlewoman  read  the  latest  report  of 
"Jane's  Fighting  Ships"? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  have  read  the 
statement  of  the  editor  of  "Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships"  stating  the  United  States  has 
too  many  large-type  ships  similar  to  this 
carrier. 

Mr.  HUNT.  The  gentlewoman  was 
speaking  in  respect  to  the  strength  and 
the  quality  of  the  Navy.  If  she  would 
pursue  that  a  little  bit  fiu-ther.  I  think 
she  would  find — and  perhaps  she  already 
has — that  they  say  that  we  are  now 
second  to  the  Soviet  fleet.  Has  the  gen- 
tlewoman read  that? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Sir,  I  agree  that 

Mr.  HUNT.  Has  the  gentlewoman  read 
that  portion? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  They  do  not  say 
that  qualitatively;  they  say  quantita- 
tively. I  tlilnk  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  Soviets  have  more  submarines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leggctt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroisir  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  S 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr.  Leogett). 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  gentlewoman  at  this 
point.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  the 
United  States  today,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
has  got  a  copy  of  Jane's  Fighting  ships, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  just  published  in 
London  last  week,  but  we  do  have  some 
newspaper  articles. 


Mr.  HUNT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  If  the  gentleman  has 
the  docimient.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him,  but  I  think  the  best  evidence  we 
have  got  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  is  the 
article  that  appeared  by  Peter  Stuart  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  I  talked 
about  yesterday  on  the  floor. 

In  that  article  the  new  editor,  Capt. 
John  E.  Moore,  retired  deputy  director  of 
British  Naval  Intelligence,  points  a  scold- 
ing finger  at  his  own  Royal  Navy  and 
the  navies  of  other  sea  powers,  including 
the  United  States. 

"Are  the  navies  getting  value  for 
money?"  he  asks  skeptically. 

"All  too  frequently  concentration  on 
massive  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  and 
assault  ships,"  he  says,  "ties  up  too  much 
money  in  too  few  ships  of  limited  ca- 
pacity." 

A  glaring  extmiple  is  the  American 
Navy's  planned  aircraft  carrier  CVN  70, 
carrying  a  price  tag  of  $1  billion. 

I  ask  the  gentlewoman,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  No.  1  over  the 
United  States,  do  they  do  It  with  air- 
craft carriers? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDE31.  No.  In  carriers  we 
have  imquestioned  superiority.  Jane's 
Rghting  Ships  admits  that  we  are  far 
superior  in  the  number  of  attack  car- 
riers, far  more  carriers.  The  one  or  two 
carriers  that  the  Soviets  have,  land  only 
hover  craft,  and  we  do  not  classify  such 
ships  as  carriers  in  our  fieet. 

Mr.  LBGGETT.  These  hover  craft  are 
only  good  for  about  a  half  an  hour  in 
the  air  and  have  a  cruising  radius  of  125 
or  150  miles.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they 
only  have  one.  not  16  like  the  United 
States  currently  possesses? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDEIR.  I  ttilnk  that  is  very 
true. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  If  it  is  true  the  So- 
viet navy,  according  to  Jane's  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  is  really 
No.  1.  would  the  gentlewoman  conclude 
that  perhaps  the  aircraft  carrier  is  not 
the  best  indication  of  the  capability  of 
an  International  navy? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  that  is 
very  true.  It  is  ranked  No.  1.  and  part 
of  it  la  because  of  its  submarines. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  King). 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  California  is 
going  to  try  to  knock  out  the  Trident. 
That  is  a  submarine,  and  is  liable  to  be 
stationed  at  Mare  Island  in  his  district, 
so  he  had  better  do  some  thinking  about 
that  also. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  Trident 

Mr.  KING.  They  do  not  dock  any  of 
them  in  my  district  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  If  they  do.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  It. 

Mr.  KINO.  Get  them  out  to  Mare  Is- 
land, pull  the  plugs  out  of  them.  That  is 
where  they  launch  subs  by  sinking  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  whom  does  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  California  (li^.  Liogitt). 


Mr.  LEOGETT.  I  say  that  with  a  40- 
foot  draft  on  that  Trident,  it  can  hardly 
get  into^  San  Francisco  Bay.  That  is 
why  we  are  going  to  have  to  build  new 
bases  for  them.  It  cannot  get  into  any 
existing  base,  so  we  have  to  build  new 
bases  up  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  several  c(»nment8. 1  think 
the  whole  thing  about  the  Soviet  Navy 
we  should  be  concerned  about  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  submarines. 
I  am  not  sure  the  carrier  is  the  way  to 
go.  I  think  we  should  put  our  dollars 
where  they  are  needed  most. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
earlier  years  the  argiunent  agsdnst  the 
carrier,  which  was  made  a  moment  ago 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  has 
always  been  that  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
no  carriers;  so  therefore,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  carrier  is  really  not  an 
lmix>rtant  war  vessel. 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  not  only  has  one  carrier 
almost  completed  already  but  we  now 
learn  that  they  are  building  a  second 
carrier. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But  they  are  much 
smaller. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Obviously  the  Soviets 
believe  that  the  carrier  is  important 
enough  so  they  must  make  every  effort 
to  catch  up.  That  is  exactly  what  they 
are  doing  now. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  two  Soviet 
carriers  are  nowhere  near  the  9 5, 000 -ton 
carrier  we  talk  about  when  we  talk  about 
the  CVN-7. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frrai  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  When  we  start  talking 
about  who  is  No.  1,  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  now  admits  we  are  No. 
2,  as  Jane's  says,  then  why  should  we 
proceed  to  try  to  make  ourselves  No.  3? 
We  do  need  the  nuclear-powered  carrier. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But  listen  to  what 
we  are  saying.  The  way  to  become  No.  1 
is  not  to  put  the  funds  in  another  carrier. 
We  are  No.  1  in  that  area.  Put  the  money 
in  areas  where  we  are  deficient. 

Mr.  HUNT.  We  have  overage  carriers 
now. 

That  is  where  we  are  deficient  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  concedes  that  point. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  is 
very  persuasive,  but  I  am  not  persuaded 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Navy  of  today  is  a  little  more 
than  half  its  size  of  just  a  few  years  ago. 
The  cutback  includes  aircraft  carriers, 
which  made  our  naval  strength  signifi- 
cant in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  car- 
rier was  the  core  of  that  strength. 
'  We  are  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
despite  the  great  buildup  in  nuclear  ca- 
pability in  recent  years  no  nation  has 
fought  an  atomic  war,  and  probably  none 
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ever  will.  It  woiild.be  the  height  of  folly 
to  engage  in  the  wholesale  death  and 
destruction  which  nuclear  war  would 
bring. 

We  must  maintain  our  conventional 
capability,  too,  and  carriers  can  meet 
any  challenge  from  nuclear  weapons  to 
conventional  bombs.  They  are  designed 
to  operate  in  the  face  of  any  hostile  at- 
tack. They  are  the  key  to  America's  mar- 
itime strength.  They  can  help  to  pro- 
tect our  merchant  vessels  everywhere. 

Seapower  is  the  key  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  U.S.  presence  abroad  in  time 
of  war.  It  cannot  be  done  by  airpower 
alone. 

Without  strong  and  mobile  conven- 
tional forces,  we  will  have  only  two  op- 
tions when  our  national  interests  are 
threatened;  either  go  to  nuclear  war  or 
back  down.  Those  were  the  options 
Available  to  the  Soviets  in  the  1962  Cu- 
ban missile  crisis.  The  Soviets  had  a 
weak  navy  then.  We  had  strategic  nu- 
clear superiority,  and  the  Soviets  backed 
down. 

Since  that  time  the  Soviets  have  al- 
located vast  resources  to  gain  nuclear 
parity,  and  they  now  have  it,  and  per- 
haps more. 

They  have  placed  equal  emphasis  on 
naval  shipbuilding  programs.  They  have 
built  up  and  modernized  their  navy. 
Theirs  is  the  most  modem  navy  in  the 
world,  because  It  Is  the  newest,  and 
many  of  the  experts  will  tell  us  in  over- 
eJl  fighting  power  it  is  superior  to  ours. 
certainly  in  some  respects. 

Our  Navy  has  been  reduced  by  45  per- 
cent of  Its  ships,  and  the  size  of  the 
American  fleet  next  year  will  be  the 
smallest  since  the  1930's. 

We  had  25  aircraft  carriers  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crl^.  Now  we 
have  16.  We  are  going  down  to  15. 
Nearly  half  of  them  are  World  War  II 
carriers.  That  means  that  they  are  suf- 
fering from  physical  deterioration  and 
technical  obsolescence,  which  comes 
from  age.  We  carmot  ignore  that. 

Where  the  number  of  ships  is  lim- 
ited, quality  is  essential.  Our  number 
certainly  is  limited.  We  must  bave  new 
ships  and  equipment. 

We  propose  to  build  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier,  and  this  is  doubly  impor- 
tant in  an  age  when  energy  fuels  are 
getting  scarcer  and  more  difficult  to 
supply,  and  when  there  are  fewer  sup- 
ply ships.  This  ship  can  operate  for  10 
years — 10  years  without  refuelLig.  It  Is 
a  must  for  American  forces. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with 
Interest  to  the  debate,  and  I  read  with 
particular  interest  the  minority  view  of 
the  gentlewoman,  and  I  listened  to  her 
comments  In  the  well  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

I  think  it  Is  an  interesting  thing  to  see 
the  kind  of  navy  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed,  because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  a  navy  directly  as  a  result  of 
the  lesson  It  learned  in  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  11  years  ago. 

Bear  in  mind  that  they  knew  they 
were  beginning  from  scratch,  and  so 
what  they  were  starting  with  was  the  as- 


siunption  that  they  should  build  first  a 
fleet  that  would  be  able  to  challenge  the 
United  States  on  the  high  seas,  not  to 
control  the  seas,  but  to  challenge  us  in 
a  way  that  would  deny  us  the  control 
of  the  seas. 

Hence  the  large  submarine  fleet,  and 
hence  the  surface  units  with  which  they 
began  the  development  of  the  Styx  mis- 
sile. In  other  words,  they  began  to  de- 
velop those  kinds  of  vessels  which  would 
not  run  them  into  a  great  expense  and 
which  would  enable  them  at  the  same 
time  to  pose  a  definite  surface  challenge 
to  us.  There  has  Just  been  made  the 
mention  of  the  construction  of  two  addi- 
tional new  carriers  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Ad- 
miral Oorshkov  himself  has  admitted 
that  they  have  got  to  go  this  route  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  knows  that  with- 
out attack  carriers  they  cannot.  In  fact, 
finally  and  effectively  challenge  the 
United  States  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  if  we  are  to 
learn  any  lesson,  it  is  the  lesson  the 
Soviet  Union  has  learned  from  us.  So 
this  afternoon,  as  I  stand  in  this  well.  I 
do  not  argue  about  what  we  have  got 
right  now;  it  is  what  we  have  got  to  have 
in  1080  and  in  the  decades  to  follow. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  situation? 
Shall  we  rely  on  bases  abroad?  Indeed 
not.  We  had  500  alrbases  abroad  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II;  today  we  have 
got  37.  We  can  try  to  operate  from  those 
bases  if  we  get  into  a  critical  situation 
and  see  tf  we  have  permission  to  use 
them;  we  will  not  have  them. 

The  Soviet  Union,  being  a  continental 
landpower,  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
this  as  we  do.  We  rely  absolutely  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  our  raw  materials. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  vital  strategic  ma- 
terials that  we  use  in  our  industry  comes 
from  abroad,  and  over  90  percent  of  the 
items  to  which  we  are  accustomed  at 
some  point  are  derived  from  resources 
that  we  get  from  overseas. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  very  important 
statement,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  possible  lack  of  overseas  land  air- 
bases  In  time  of  emergency. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean today  the  Soviets  usually  have 
more  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  than 
we  have,  and  so  the  only  measure  of  our 
superiority  and  of  our  ability  to  be  ef- 
fective in  the  Mediterranean  if  anything 
develops  in  the  Middle  East  lies  in  the 
fact  that  our  force  contains  two  aircraft 
carriers? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct. 

The  gentleman  will  remember  2  years 
ago  or  3  years  ago,  when  we  went  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  conversation  we  had 
there  with  Admiral  Kldd. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  the  situation  Is 
even  more  critical  today,  is  it  not,  since 
we  now  have  to  depend  more  and  more 
upon  that  Middle  Eastern  oil? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WHITEHURST.  In  a  moment  I 
will  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  wlU  take  or  would 
take  over  the  period  of  time  for  the  pe- 
riod that  this  vessel  operated  under  nu- 
clear power  11  million  barrels  of  fuel 
oil  that  will  not  be  used  because  this 
vessel  will  have  nuclear  propulsion. 

Because  of  this,  we  will  have  90  per- 
cent greater  aviation  fuel  capacity  than 
with  a  conventionally  powered  Forreital 
type. 

It  will  have  50  percent  greater  ord- 
nance capacity  than  a  conventionally 
powered  Forrestal-ty\ye  ship. 

The  gentlewoman  made  reference  to 
the  cost  of  the  ship.  Of  course  it  is 
costly;  all  great  weapons  systems  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wnm- 
HmtsT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Her  figures  are 
not  incorrect.  If  you  count  the  aircraft 
tliat  would  be  put  aboard  It  and  the 
escorts,  the  total  cost  in  this  period  we 
are  talking  about  for  the  30-year  life  of 
the  ship,  will  come  to  about  |9  billion, 
but  that  is  the  eqiiivalent  of  an  anniial 
cost  of  $300  million  or  about  1  percent 
of  the  Navy  budget  or  less  than  0.17  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  budget.  Tat 
Heaven's  sake,  let  us  see  it  in  perspective. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?     

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  made  a  very 
good  argiunent  in  favor  of  nuclear  car- 
riers. As  you  will  recall,  we  were  all  out 
In  the  Mediterranean  together  getting 
the  same  statistics  on  the  pragmatism  of 
the  nuclear  carrier  over  the  oil-burning 
carrier.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  going  to  have  areas  where  it  win 
be  most  cost  effective,  but  the  gentle- 
man's argument  in  taUcing  about  all  of 
these  logistics  and  such  as  that  is  really 
an  excellent  argument  to  build  carrim 
forever. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  or  in  the 
Pentagon  who  Is  serious  today  in  con- 
templating a  CVN  after  1971  or  1972. 
The  whole  argument  is,  have  we  built 
the  last  nuclear  carrier,  or  will  we  build 
CVN-70,  which  is  the  last  nuclear 
carrier? 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  well  under- 
stands the  fact  that  carriers  do  have  some 
vulnerability  considering  the  fact  that 
we  are  as  blind  as  we  are  in  areas  like 
the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas  and 
are  in  fact  developing  longer  range  mis- 
siles all  the  time  for  our  submarines 
which  pose  a  considerable  threat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LiociTT,  Mr.  Whitkhurst  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Oo  ahead.  What 
Is  your  question? 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Does  the  gentleman 
question  whether  or  not  this  is  the  last 
proposed  carrier  of  the  Pentagon? 
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Mr.  WHITEHURST.  It  may  well  be. 
This  is  a  subjective  judgment. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  The  gentlewoman's 
argiunent  is  not  reaUy  too  inane.  If  the 
Pentagon  itself  suggests  winding  up  this 
program  and  if  this  is  the  last  ship,  then 
should  not 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Let  us  ask  the 
gentlewoman  if  this  is  the  last  ship  which 
she  supported.  She  still  would  not  sup- 
port it.  That  makes  your  argiunent  more 
specious.  I  think. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's time  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1974 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
before  the  House  today  includes  $657 
million  for  the  balance  of  funds  to  allow 
the  Navy  to  build  its  fourth  nuclear 
iwwered  aircraft  carrier  CVN-70.  Last 
year's  Department  of  Defense  budget  as 
approved  by  Congress  contained  $299 
million  for  advance  procurement  for 
CVN-70  to  allow  the  start  of  procure- 
ment for  the  long  leadtime  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  components  for  this  ship. 
I  support  the  need  to  build  this  ship  for 
our  Navy. 

My  service  on  both  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  provides  me  a 
unique  vantage  iwint  from  which  to  view 
our  defense. 

Every  American  must  recognize  that 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability  superior  to  that 
(tf  the  Soviets.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  cannot  resort  to  nuclear  retalia- 
tion over  any  issue  for  which  we  are  not 
wlUing  to  risk  our  own  annihilation.  In 
my  view,  this  situation  dictates  that  we 
must  maintain  sufficient  nonnudear 
forces  to  provide  a  credible  deterrent  to 
lesser  confiicts.  All  of  the  branches  of  our 
military  services  have  such  capabilities. 
A  primary  mission  of  our  Navy  is  to  in- 
sure that  our  first-line  naval  striking 
forces  can  carry  out  their  mission  against 
the  threats  the  Soviets  are  presently  de- 
veloping. 

Our  major  surface  warships  must  have 
this  capability,  or  we  may  end  up  with- 
out a  credible  deterrent  to  Communist 
encroachments  which  do  not  warrant 
escalation  to  a  nuclear  war.  The  all-nu- 
clear carrier  task  force,  with  nuclear 
powered  carriers  as  the  heart  of  the  task 
force,  has  the  best  chance  of  coimtering 
the  nonnuclear  naval  threat  the  Soviets 
are  developing. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  the  aircraft 
carrier  will  be  the  principal  offensive 
strlkingium  of  the  Navy  in  a  nonnuclear 
war.  No  other  weapon  system  imder  de- 
velopment can  replace  the  long-range, 
sustained,  concentrated  firepower  of  the 
carrier  air  wing.  Torpedo-firing  nuclear 
submarines,  cruise  missUe-flring  nuclear 
Biibmarlnes,  nuclear  frigates  with  anti- 
air  and  antisubmarine  capabilities,  all 
are  needed  to  supplement  and  augment 
the  capabilities  of  the  nuclear  carrier. 
But  it  is  the  carrier  which  provides  the 
offensive  punch. 

It  is  widely  imderstood  that  American 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  past  25  years 
has  deterred  nuclear  war:  It  Is  not  as 


widely  understood  that  our  naval  superi- 
ority over  this  period  has  deterred  lesser 
wars.  If  we  do  not  maintain  the  capabili- 
ty to  operate  our  first-line  naval  striking 
forces  in  all  areas  required  by  our  na- 
tional interests,  we  will  have  given  up  the 
ability  to  carry  out  sustained  military 
operations  away  from  our  shores,  not 
only  by  the  Navy  but  by  the  ^jther  serv- 
ices as  well.  And  in  such  a  circumstance, 
where  can  we  look  for  help?  This  coxmtry 
has  friends,  and  this  country  has  allies; 
let  us  hope  that  we  never  have  to  find 
out  whether  they  are  the  same  people. 
Every  day  there  are  more  indications  that 
we  must  not  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
we  must  make  such  a  test. 

We  may  well  discover — because  of  the 
fault  of  no  on^^that  we  are  alone.  It  is 
with  no  sense  of  frivolity  that  I  Uken  our 
position  in  those  circumstances,  as  we 
look  around  for  help,  to  that  of  Adam  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  who,  when  asked  by 
Eve,  "Do  you  love  me?"  responded,  "Who 
else?"  Who  else,  indeed,  can  we  look  to 
to  help  us?  We  may  well  have  at  that 
time  as  little  choice  as  Adam;  and  this 
has  one  simple  moral:  We  must  be  mde- 
I)endently  capable  of  taking  care  of  our- 
selves. We  must  avoid  dependence  on 
foreign  bases  Including  the  overseas 
land  alrbases  so  often  cited  by  some  who 
oppose  building  nuclear  carriers. 

That  this  coimtry  has  the  choice  of 
building  nuclear-powered  submarines 
and  surface  warships  is  a  story  In  itself. 
At  one  time  we  were  the  only  such  nation. 
Of  course,  other  nations  quickly  recog- 
nized that  you  cannot  have  a  creditable 
naval  force  without  nuclear  propulsion. 
Accordingly,  we  were  Joined  in  having 
this  special  ciu>ablllty  by  the  nations 
who  do  not  want  to  be  second.  But  if  we 
do  not  continue  to  utilize  our  talents  in 
this  highly  specialized  technology,  we 
will  lose  it. 

I  want  all  of  tis  to  recollect  that  the 
entire  history  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion, starting  with  the  Nautilus,  the 
world's  first  nuclear  submarine,  required 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
origin  of  which  can  be  directly  traced 
to  the  Congress. 

At  the  beginning,  the  Congress  was 
far  from  expert  on  nuclear  matters,  but 
it  did  have  a  sufficient  understanding — 
an  understanding  lacking  in  the  execu- 
tive branch — to  recognize  the  essentitdly 
(dear  message  of  the  potential  that  was 
represented  by  nuclear  propulsion.  The 
Congress  must  follow  through  in  its  ef- 
forts to  fuel  for  the  propulsion  if  its  first- 
line  warships  are  taken  advantage  of. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  that  nuclear 
propulsion  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
submarines.  A  problem  that  faces  the 
Congress  this  year,  and  may  ffu;e  us  in 
years  to  come.  Is  to  get  the  Deptulment 
of  Defense  to  understcoid  the  importance 
of  nuclear  propulsion  In  our  surface 
ships,  too.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
our  aircraft  carriers  and  the  ships  that 
accompany  these  carriers. 

It  took  many  years  for  the  Congress 
to  get  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
imderstand  the  Importance  of  providing 
nuclear  propulsion  in  our  new  aircraft 
carriers.  Regrettably,  the  two  carriers 
foUowing  the  Enterprise,  which  is  our 
first  nuclear  carrier— the  America  and 


the  John  F.  Kennedy — are  oil  fired  de- 
spite the  pleas  of  Congress  to  make  them 
nuclear. 

Finally,  in  1966,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment came  forward  with  a  plan  to  build 
three  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carriers. 
Two  of  these  are  now  under  construc- 
tion, the  Nimitz  and  the  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  For  the  3  years  starting  in 
1969  we  tried  to  get  the  administration 
to  nmke  up  its  mind  whether  or  not  it  is 
going  to  build  the  third  ship  of  this  class, 
the  CVN-70.  Last  yesir  the  administra- 
tion finally  recognized  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  proceeding  with  this  ship  and 
Included  funds  for  advance  procurement 
in  the  budget.  Unfortunately,  the  delay 
in  making  the  decision  to  proceed  has 
added  unnecessarily  to  the  cost  of  the 
ship.  However,  there  is  no  point  In  crying 
over  spilt  milk — we  have  no  choice  now 
but  to  proceed  without  fiuther  delay. 
The  ship,  which  even  now  will  not  be 
completed  imtil  1980,  is  urgently  needed 
in  the  fleet  to  replace  aging  World 
War  n  carriers  which  cannot  cope  with 
the  Soviet  threat  of  the  1980's  and  be- 
yond. The  <JVN-70  will  be  able  to  operate 
the  most  advanced  models  of  tactical  air- 
craft. She  will  be  operating  with  the 
fleet  well  into  the  21st  centiuy. 

Older  carriers  have  no  growth  poten- 
tial left.  Even  with  the  extensive  mod- 
ernization accomplished  in  each  class, 
deficiencies  remain  In  relation  to  carrier 
requirements  for  the  1980's. 

If  the  Navy  retires  carriers  at  30  years 
of  age — the  current  Navy  estimate  of  use- 
ful life  of  a  carrier — we  will  have  a 
carrier  force  of  11  to  12  carriers  through 
1985  with  no  new  carrier  construction. 
Funding  CVN-70  now  will  allow  a  toice 
of  12  to  13  carriers  between  1980  smd 
1985.  The  range  in  force  estimates  de- 
pend on  the  age  wh«i  the  Midway  Is 
retired. 

It  is  not  clear  how  long  the  Midway 
can  be  retamed  in  service,  as  no  (aurier 
has  ever  been  extended  in  operation  be- 
yond 30  years.  In  my  view,  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  technology  makes  many  of  our 
weapons  systems  obsolete  much  before 
the  end  of  their  physical  lifetime.  She 
underwent  an  extensive  modernization 
between  1966  and  1970.  When  the 
CVN-70  joins  the  operating  fleet  in  1981, 
the  Af fdtcai/  will  be  36  years  old. 

Attack  carriers  are  being  operated 
harder  than  any  surface  ships  in  naval 
history.  As  the  number  of  carriers  Is  re- 
duced, the  requirements  placed  on  each 
carrier  are  Increased.  The  carriers  to  the 
fieet  today  were  designed  to  specifications 
which  assimied  a  20-year  ship  life. 
Therefore,  the  assiunption  that  all  of  our 
present  carriers  can  provide  30  years 
or  more  of  reliable  operation  Is  ques- 
tionable. 

"ITie  reasons  for  buildtog  the  CVN-70 
now  are  the  acute  need  for  force  mod- 
ernization and  the  fact  that  while  carrier 
force  levels  have  decreased  sharply,  the 
worldwide  tactical  air  strike  requirements 
have  not.  In  addition,  for  the  first  time 
to  the  quarter  century  stoce  World  War  H 
the  United  States  is  faced  with  a  naval 
threat  challenging  our  ability  to  maln- 
tato  free  use  of  the  seas.  The  mobility 
and  sustained  firepower  available  only 
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In  an  aU-nuclear  carrier  task  force  l^- 
requlred  to  counter  this  threat.  ^ 

A  special  Joint  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees published  a  report  and  an  800- 
page  hearing  record  on  the  CVAN-70  In 
April  1970.  The  subcommittee  report 
concluded  we  should  go  ahead  with  this 
nuclear  carrier.  I  thoroughly  believe  the 
events  of  the  last  3  years  reinforce  the 
position  taken  by  that  special  Joint  sub- 
committee. You  will  recall  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Wheeler,  testified  that,  in  his 
view.  16  attack  carriers  were  needed  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Subsequent  to  his  testimony,  due  to 
fiscal  constraints,  the  Navy  has  been 
forced  to  phase  out  all  antisubmarine 
warfare  carriers  and  sissume  the  sub- 
marine role  on  the  attack  carriers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  number  of  attack  carriers  is 
planned  to  be  reduced  to  12  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  nimiber  of  ships  in  the 
Navy  as  a  whole,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1974.  will  be  the  smallest  It  has  been  since 
the  mid-1930's. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  naval  threat 
continues  to  expand  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. They  have  even  started  building  air- 
craft carriers.  This  will  enable  them  to 
extend  the  range  of  operation  of  their 
surface  fleet. 

All  of  these  events  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  modernizing  our  carrier 
forces  and  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  number  of  nuclear  powered  warships 
in  the  fleet.  I  agree  with  Admiral  Zum- 
walt's  statement: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  im- 
portance of  CVN-70  to  our  naval  strength  of 
the  future.  The  range  of  naval  missions  made 
poeslble  by  the  four  nuclear  powered  aircraft 
carriers  the  United  States  wUl  have  when 
CVN-70  Is  completed  In  1980  wUl  be  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  continue  to  Insure  our  free 
'access  to  the  vital  seas  of  the  world  In  sup- 
port of  our  national  Interests.  I  consider 
CVN-70  to  be  of  unique  Importance  among 
our  general  purpose  weapon  systems. 

The  nuclear  surface  warships  I  have 
talked  about  today  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  But  the  advancement  of  technol- 
ogy has  caused  all  military  hardware  to 
become  complex  and  costly.  With  the  fis- 
cal constraints  placed  on  the  economy 
and  the  desire  of  our  people  to  devote 
their  energies  to  solving  the  many  in- 
ternal problems  of  our  Nation,  it  Is  oner- 
ous to  make  major  Investaients  for  our 
future  military  security.  It  Is  tempting  to 
conclude  that  we  cannot  afTord  to  pay  the 
high  costs  of  the  weapons  needed  to 
coimter  our  potential  enemies  success- 
fully. However,  if  the  Investment  for  our 
future  military  security  is  not  made  now, 
there  may  be  no  future.  As  President 
Truman  so  aptly  said : 

All  national  security  programs  are  expen- 
sive and  we  might  as  well  face  up  to  It. 

The  price  we  must  pay  to  have  an  ade- 
quate defense  is  small  compared  to  the 
price  we  will  pay  if  we  have  an  Inadequate 
defense. 

The  statement  by  President  Eisen- 
hower quoted  on  the  keel  of  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  now  under  construction 
which  will  bear  his  name  sums  up  the 
situation: 


Until  war  Is  eliminated  from  International 
relations,  unpreparedness  for  tt  to  well  nigh 
as  a  criminal  as  war  itself. 

The  United  States  needs  modem  war- 
ships— ships  with  modem  wei4)ons  and 
nuclear  pr(H)ulslon.  Oxir  fleet  of  ships 
designed  in  World  War  n  is  getting  too 
old  and  outdated  to  match  the  modem 
weapons  of  the  newly  built  Soviet  fleet. 

The  choice  we  face  is  to  embark  on  a 
vigorous  program  of  fleet  modernization 
including  nuclear  surface  warships,  both 
carriers  and  frigates,  or  accept  the  fact 
that  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  unable  to 
defend  our  national  Interests.  I  hope  his- 
tory will  record  that  the  American  people 
have  the  courage  and  determination  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning 
the  A-7D,  for  which  authorizations  will 
be  Included  in  the  Senate  bill,  but  those 
authorizations  are  not  included  in  this 
committee  bill.  Permit  me  to  suggest  one 
valid  reason  why  some  additional  A-7D 
procurement  should  be  considered. 

With  the  advent  of  the  "aU-volunteer 
force"  for  the  armed  services  and  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  providing  an  adequate 
defense  for  the  country,  the  "Total  FV>rce 
Concept"  for  the  Air  Force  becomes  more 
and  more  Important.  Under  this  concept 
It  is  imperative  that  the  400-odd  18- 
year-old  P-lOO's  In  the  Air  National 
Guard  be  replaced.  Current  plans  call 
for  the  transfer  of  the  first  three  squad- 
rons of  A-7D's  Into  the  ANG  In  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  next  year  as  a 
first  step  in  implementing  this  much 
needed  modernization  program. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
modernization  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
cannot  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
active  forces.  Since  the  replacement  air- 
craft for  the  A-7D  is  not  scheduled  into 
the  active  force  inventory  until  late  in 
1977  at  the  earliest,  the  first  line  acUve 
force  strength  must  be  protected  either 
by  buying  additional  A-7D  aircraft  to  re- 
place those  being  transferred  to  the  ANG 
or  by  buying  additional  aircraft  specifi- 
cally for  use  by  the  ANG.  I  am  sure  that 
these  facts  are  what  led  to  the  action  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Sei-vlces  Committee  to 
amend  the  defense  appropriation  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  1974  to  add  the 
procurement  of  24  A-7D  aircraft. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  should  like 
to  lu-ge  the  House  conferees  to  give  seri- 
ous ccHisideration  to  supporting  this  Sen- 
ate amendment  In  conference. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  from  Colorado.  In 
my  judgment,  the  gentlewoman  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mistaken  premise;  the 
conclusion  Is  therefore  wrong. 

The  sponsor  of  this  amendment  argues 
there  Is  no  strategic  role  for  CVN-70  and 
this  ship  contributes  only  marginally  to 
other  missions. 


I  respectfully  disagree.  As  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  pointed  out, 
the  Soviet  Navy  has  been  growing  rapid- 
ly. Indeed,  testimony  before  the  Sea 
Power  Subcommittee  underscores  the 
grim  reality  that  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  claim  more  than  parity  with 
Soviet  naval  strength.  Many  knowledge- 
able observers  contend  that  the  United 
States  has  already  become  a  second-rate 
naval  power. 

We  need  a  strong  nuclear  carrier  capa- 
bility in  order  to  maintain  naval  parity 
and  to  keep  alive  our  h(H>e  of  recapturing 
naval  superiority.  To  eliminate  CVN-70 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  a 
grave  mistake. 

A  modem  carrier  fleet  is  required  to 
protect  freedom  of  the  sea.  And,  as  Mr. 
Whitkhurst  has  pointed  out,  keeping  the 
sealanes  open  is  essential  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation — not  merely  for  theo- 
retical or  esoteric  reasons,  but  plidnly 
freedom  of  the  sea  Is  essential  for  the 
very  survival  of  our  country. 

I  have  never  been  one  who  beUeves  that 
the  weight  of  an  argument  depends  upon 
Its  length.  So  for  that  reason,  and  since 
other  speakers  have  already  pointed  out 
the  need  of  CVN-70  and  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  further 
discuss  the  overall  missicm  of  this 
carrier 

But  there  Is  one  aq)ect  of  the  debate 
which  I  think  should  be  clarlfled.  My  col- 
league from  Colorado  has  raised  a  proper 
question  as  to  the  number  of  carriers 
which  this  Nation  should  maintain.  I 
would  like  to  respond  by  quoting  from 
Admiral  Linder's  statement  before  the 
Sea  Power  Subcommittee: 

TbM  number  of  aircraft  carriers  the  United 
States  should  maintain  In  active  service  Is 
not  an  easily  derivable  single  quantity  re- 
sulting from  a  simple  equation.  Rather,  It  la 
a  matter  of  careful  and  deliberate  Judgment, 
balancing  projected  wartime  requirements 
against  ciirrent  budget  limitations. 

The  number  of  aircraft  carriers  maintained 
In  active  service  Is  an  annual  compromise 
between  the  military  Judgment  of  wartime 
requirements  and  the  level  of  budgetary  sup- 
port that  can  actually  be  allocated  to  those 
requirements  In  peacetime.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  annually  develop  strategic  and  gen- 
eral purpose  force  requirements  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  national  strategy,  based  on 
the  stated  wartime  needs  of  commanders  of 
unified  and  specified  commands  around  the 
world.  These  force  levels  are  based  on  the 
current  and  projected  threat  posed  by  po- 
tentially hostile  power,  strength  of  our  allies, 
and  probable  wartime  situations.  Fiscal 
guidance  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  consideration  of  total  national  objectives 
and  resources  avaUable,  establishes  the 
limiting  parameters  within  which  the  serv- 
ices and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  then  for- 
mulate their  reconunendatlons  as  to  force 
levels.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  makes  the 
final  decisions  which  are  reflected  in  the 
budget  submission.  The  FY  1974  budget  pro- 
vides for  16  aircraft  carriers. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  we  had  98 
aircraft  carriers  In  active  service  In  the  dos- 
ing months  of  World  War  II,  when  our  total 
national  asseu  were  mobilized  for  war,  it  U 
evident  that  peacetime  active  force  levels, 
constrained   by  peacetime   fiscal   considera- 
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tions,  provide  fewer  aircraft  carriers  than 
the  numbers  needed  to  meet  all  situations 
that  might  possibly  develop  in  wartime. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  the  House 
reject  this  lU-coosldered  amendment 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  to  serve 
on  this  committee  as  a  flrst  term  Mem- 
ber, I  came  with  an  open  mind  and  with 
a  commitment  to  cut  out  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  any  department  of  the  Government. 
When  I  was  appointed  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Naval  Aflfalrs,  I  had  had 
some  doubts  about  the  need  for  a  large 
expenditure  for  a  weapons  system  such 
as  the  CVN-70.  Frankly,  I  carried  these 
doubts  until  the  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee.  I  was  persuaded,  in  large 
measure,  by  the  testimony  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  grown  to  respect  for 
his  independence  and  for  his  commit- 
ment to  reduce  waste  and  inefficiency, 
and  that  is  Admiral  Rickover. 

I  regret  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schrobder)  was  not 
present  at  the  subcommittee  hearings 
when  Admiral  Rickover  presented  the 
case  for  the  CVN-70.  so  that  she  could 
get  answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
she  raises  today. 

I  think  some  facts  have  been  presented 
which  do  need  to  be  discussed,  and  set 
in  perspective. 

First  of  b31,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  mentioned  that  the  CVN-70 's 
aircraft  would  have  only  about  a  3  5 -per- 
cent offensive  capability.  I  am  unable 
to  detect  where  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  gets  these  flgures.  I  have 
checked  again  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  sources  to  try  to 
verify  those  flgures,  and  those  flgures 
cannot  be  verlfled. 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  air- 
craft carried  on  the  CVN-70  would  have 
an  offensive  attack  capability  and  an 
additional  15  percent  would  have  a  sup- 
port capability  to  support  the  bombing 
aircraft,  or  about  85  percent  would  be 
of  an  offensive  capability. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  the  use  of  the  air- 
craft carriers  in  Southeast  Asia  we  find 
that  in  some  cases  as  much  as  80  percent 
of  the  aircraft  carried  were  committed 
to  offensive  attack  operations.  Perhaps 
the  aircraft  carrier  has  the  most  flexibil- 
ity as  far  as  carrying  out  Its  specific  mis- 
sions as  any  weapons  system  In  the  Navy. 
I  think  it  is  fallacious  to  say  that  this 
particular  aircraft  carrier  does  not  have 
a  mission.  It  has  the  most  flexible  mis- 
sion both  In  a  nuclear  situation  and  in 
the  conventional  sense.  And  as  a  deter- 
rent, I  think  we  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  deterrent  capability  of  our 
aircraft  carrier  force  has  been  unmis- 
takable. It  has  been  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  we  have  not  been  engaged 
In  major  sea  warfare  in  the  past  25  years. 
And  that  Is  a  moneysaver  right  there 
When  one  considers  that  at  the  close  of 
World  War  n,  it  was  costing  the  United 
States  $300  million  a  day  to  conduct  that 
war.  and  in  today's  dollar,  it  would  be 
over  $650  million,  any  deterrent  capabil- 


ity of  any  weapons  system  will  be  a  sav- 
ings in  money  in  the  long  run. 

I  think  it  is  also  well  to  consider  the 
comments  made  by  the  gentlewomsui 
from  Colorado  about  land  based  air  facil- 
ities, and  that  these  can  carry  out  the 
mission  of  the  Navy  without  need  for 
carriers.  This  is  a  fond  hope  at  best. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  37  bases 
overseas,  and  of  those  at  least  11 
probably  could  not  be  used  In  time  of 
war  for  various  political  reasons.  Also,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
further  reductions  in  overseas  bases  and, 
franldiy,  I  would  support  such  a  move. 
Now  when  you  look  at  cost  effectiveness, 
we  see  it  would  cost  $1  billion  for  the 
CVN-70  and  the  aircraft  thereon  would 
cost  another  billion  dollars.  Of  course, 
the  aircraft  costs  will  be  there,  regard- 
less of  whether  we  have  the  CVN-70  or 
not.  If  we  look  at  that  cost  compared  to 
what  we  are  spending  on  land  bases  in 
Spain  alone,  we  find  that  it  is  less  expen- 
sive to  build  the  CVN-70  than  to  main- 
tain the  land  base.  Since  the  1950's,  when 
we  have  had  our  bases  in  Spain,  the 
United  States  has  spent  a  little  over  $3 
billion  in  aid  to  Spain  to  have  the  rights 
to  those  bases,  and  that  cost  does  not 
Include,  for  instance,  such  items  as  for- 
eign exchange  spent  in  Spain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jonzs  of  Okla- 
homa was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  on  his 
very  excellent  research  and  rationale 
that  he  haa  applied  to  his  amendment.  It 
is  most  refreshing  to  find  someone  like 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who  takes 
so  much  time  to  delve  into  the  real  and 
actual  value  of  the  carrier  that  we  need 
so  very  badly,  who  is  not  to  be  swayed 
by  emotional  factors  but  who  simply 
states  the  facts  as  they  really  are.  I  thinir 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  his  argument 
which  he  has  Just  made  is  very  conclu- 
sive, and  I  am  certain  that  his  contribu- 
tion wlU  do  much  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

I  will  say  that  we  would  all  lllce  to  live 
In  a  world  in  which  human  Unfjnoiss 
flows  freely,  but  I  think  If  we  are  realis- 
tic, we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  a  world  where  aggression  is  possi- 
ble £md  where  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
aggression  is  the  flexible  power  of  this 
country  to  deter  It. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  are 
many  points  in  which  reductions  can  be 
made  in  this  bill,  and  I  shall  support 
other  efforts  at  reduction.  But  I  honestly 
do  not  know  of  any  case  where  I  think 
there  is  more  outrageous  waste  than  in 
this  particular  case  of  the  CVN-70. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  for  her  amendment.  She 
has  well  stated  the  case. 

Let  me  just  mention  a  few  points.  We 
are  talking  here  about  12  attack  carriers 


in  1980  as  against  11  carriers.  The  case 
that  is  to  be  made  for  this  carrier — and 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  nuclear  or 
not — has  to  be  for  that  increment.  Do 
we  need  12  as  against  11  in  1980? 

The  gentleman  who  just  spoke,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, mentioned  deterrents.  There  is  no 
nuclear  deterrent  in  a  carrier  force.  The 
Navy  does  not  claim  there  is  such  a 
deterrent.  The  carrier  has  to  do  only 
with  conventional  warfare.  In  a  nuclear 
war,  the  carrier  is  known  to  be  vulner- 
able and  has  no  significance  whatever. 
Now  let  us  compare  the  carrier 
strength  of  the  United  States  with  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  today  14  or 
15  carriers.  We  will  have  11,  according 
to  the  Navy's  schedule,  by  1980  without 
CVN-70.  These  are  attack  carriers  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  major  vessels. 

The  Soviets  have  only  one  carrier  and 
It  is  only  half  the  size  of  ours  or  less, 
capable  of  accommodating,  not  the  kind 
of  aircraft  that  operate  from  our  car- 
riers, but  a  V/STOL-type  of  aircraft 
with  limited  cmiabilitles.  The  Soviets 
appear  to  be  building  a  second  carrier 
of  the  same  type.  That  Is  the  state  of 
the  comparison  today.  Even  the  most 
ardent  proponents  of  the  theory  that  the 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  Navy  represents  a 
grave  threat  to  our  security  cannot  make 
a  case  in  terms  of  the  relative  strengths 
of  the  carrier  fleets. 

What  does  the  Navy  say  are  the  mis- 
sions of  the  attack  carriers?  There  are 
three.  First,  sea  control.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  in  talking  about  sea  control, 
the  Navy  is  talking  in  obsolete  concepts 
of  19th  century  and  early  20th  century 
warfare,  but  let  us  pass  that  point.  Sure- 
ly there  are  more  effective  and  econc«n- 
ical  ways  of  providing  sea  control  or  the 
safety  of  sea  lanes  than  by  huge  and 
vulnerable  carriers  that  themselves  re- 
quire escort  vessels  for  protection  and 
that  have  to  devote  a  lu'ge  proportion 
of  their  aircraft  to  their  own  defense. 
The  sea  control  ships  that  are  proposed 
would  appear  to  be  a  far  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient  way  of  ac<y>nipllshlng 
the  objective  of  sea  control. 

The  projection  of  power  ashore  Is  the 
second  mission.  We  have  seen  such  op- 
erations off  North  Vietnam.  One  can 
argue  about  how  effective  they  have 
been,  but,  aside  from  this  essential 
point  to  vote  them  In  the  Vietnam 
war  our  carriers  were  never  subjected 
to  effective  air  or  missile  or  sea-borne 
opposition.  Thus  there  remains  a  big 
query  as  to  whether  they  could  have 
operated  effectively  if  there  had  been 
such  opposition. 

In  any  case,  the  Vietnam  war  conflict 
seems  to  be  the  t^ype  of  conflict  in  which 
carriers  would  be  most  useful,  that  is 
to  say  conflicts  in  the  third  world— not 
a  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  a 
matter  of  direct  threat  to  our  national 
security,  but  the  kind  of  war  that  we 
have  been  Involved  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  whl^  we  have  had  very  grave  rea- 
son to  question. 

The    third    mission    for    carriers    is 
"peacetime  presence"  or  show-the-flag" 
operations. 
I  would  submit  to  the  Members  that 
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there  are  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
importance  of  such  operations.  Certain- 
ly we  do  not  need  a  $3  billion  vessel — 
and  I  use  that  flgiire  because  of  the  need 
for  aircraft  and  escort  vessels  to  accom- 
pany the  CVN-70 — for  good-will  visits 
to  foreign  ports.  Indeed  I  am  told  the 
carriers  are  wearing  out  their  welcome  in 
the  Mediterranean  ports.  There  is  in- 
deed a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
such  visits  are  not  overdone. 

Certainly  the  Navy's  sending  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
during  the  Indian-Pakistan  war  was 
generally  considered  to  be  a  coimter- 
productive  gesture,  a  iype  of  gxmboat 
diplomacy  which  was  of  no  use  to  the 
Pakistanis  and  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  Indians. 

The  gentle  lady  from  Colorado  has 
projjerly  stressed  the  tremendous  expense 
of  the  CVN-70,  its  aircraft  and  escort 
vessel.  If  we  look  at  the  30-year  expected 
life  of  this  carrier  and  the  number  of 
times  the  planes  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed, the  cost  Is  even  more  staggering — 
it  coiild  well  amount  to  $9  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
carriers  as  such.  While  they  are  probably 
doomed  to  extinction — just  like  the  bat- 
tleships of  the  past — but  no  doubt  they 
still  have  their  uses  in  today's  world. 

The  point  I  want  to  stress  is  that  in 
my  view  the  Navy  has  completely  failed 
to  prove  its  case  that  11  carriers  as  of 
1980  will  not  be  enough. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Schroeder 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we  need 
some  clarification  upon.  One  is  amblgrilty 
in  the  use  of  the  word  "strategy."  I  do 
not  want  to  belabor  it  but  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  It.  It  has  been  stated  the 
carrier  has  no  strategic  use.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  before  the  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don it  was  our  most  Important  strategic 
weapon  in  the  sense  that  we  are  talking 
about;  that  is,  a  deterrent  by  a  second 
strike  capability. 

Some  people  do  not  realize  the  total 
strategy  of  America  with  regard  to  this. 
Omx  strategy  is  that  we  design  some  of 
our  weapons  to  prevent  war  of  a  nuclear 
type  from  arising  by  the  presence  of 
strength  in  our  own  nuclear  forces,  to 
wipe  out  an  enemy  if  they  attack  us  with 
nuclear  weapons.  That  kind  of  war  we 
hope  always  to  prevent,  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  the  carriers  in  the  past  dec- 
ades is  probably  the  chief  reason  why  we 
have  not  had  that  kind  of  war.  To  say 
carriers  have  no  strategic  value  is  ob- 
viously absurd. 

It  has  been  said  we  have  too  many  of 
these  carriers,  but  they  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  overall  strategy  for  Amer- 
ica, because  we  do  need  to  have  at  least 
two  of  these  in  each  of  the  two  major 
oceans;  that.  Is  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic. They  are  important  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  bringing  into  our  forces 
the  modem,  up-to-date  type  carrier 
rather  than  those  which  are  going  out, 
not  only  because  of  the  age  of  some  car- 
riers we  use  today  and  when  they  were 
built,  in  World  War  II,  but  also  because 


of  the  fact  that  the  older  carriers  have 
become  obsolescent  in  some  degree  in  the 
details  of  their  configuration. 

As  We  look  at  these  modem  nuclear 
carriers  we  find  their  tremendous  value 
is  also  from  the  standpoint  of  being  able 
to  keep  the  seas  free  so  that  we  can  move 
troops  and  materiel.  We  also  see  they 
do  in  fact  have  even  a  second  strike  ca- 
pability, not  as  great  now  as  our  Polaris 
and  Trident  but  significant. 

The  major  fact  is  that  if  in  our  day  we 
did  have  nuclear  war  or  a  conventional 
war  we  would  be  able  to  move  troops  tuid 
material.  We  would  be  hard  put  to  find 
a  more  important  place  to  put  our  de- 
fense money.  In  fact.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
on  page  3645  in  the  hearings  said: 

I  think  the  first  thing  to  counter  is  the 
statement  that  aircraft  carriers  are  a  waste 
of  money.  Their  value  to  sea  control  Is  criti- 
cal and  Is  also  recognized  by  the  Soviets. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  war  in 
Jordan  and  how  we  prevented  a  type  of 
war  there  from  expanding. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  there  are  those 
who  believe  conventional  war  does  not 
also  need  a  strong  deterrent  force.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Syrian  tank 
invasion  of  Jordan,  I  believe  in  Septem- 
ber of  1970,  and  he  was  exactly  right  in 
pointing  out  to  our  colleagues  that  at 
the  time  our  President  sent  the  6th  Fleet 
into  the  Mediterranean  as  a  deterrent  to 
larger  war.  In  fact  the  Syrian  tanks  were 
withdrawn  and  the  chances  of  war  ne- 
gated and  the  peace,  fragile  as  it  is,  still 
exists  in  that  troubled  area  of  the  world. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  6-day  war  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  threat  of  getting  mvolved  In 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  used  the  6th 
Fleet  as  a  deterrent.  It  was  a  deterrent 
to  conventional  war  and  the  extension 
of  warfare  in  the  Indian-Pakistan  dis- 
pute. 

The  gentleman  makes  an  excellent 
point.  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  with  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  who  made  the  point  that 
as  costly  as  an  arms  race  is,  there  is 
one  thing  costlier,  and  that  is  arms  in- 
feriority. This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to 
be  arms  inferior  at  a  time  like  this  when 
we  are  truly  in  a  position  to  negotiate 
a  reduction  of  tensions  rather  than  by 
confrontation.  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  continuation 
of  funding  for  this  carrier  is  for  the 
continuation  of  a  ship  we  authorized  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
grilshed  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Hubert) . 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  in  order  to  direct  the 


attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  was  originally  offered 
and  discussed  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  If  the  gentleman  recalls.  It 
was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  subcom- 
mittee which  he  so  ably  handles.  What 
was  the  vote  in  that  subcommittee? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was  not  unanimous. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHHOKDiR)  was  there. 

Mr.  Hl^iBERT.  Ctely  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado,  from  Denver,  supported 
the  amendment.  When  it  came  to  the 
fun  committee,  the  vote  was  29  to  5 
against  the  amendment. 

I  merely  make  this  statement  of  fact 
for  the  benefit  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman  from   Colorado    (Mrs.   Schkoi- 

DES). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

■XCOBDKD   VO« 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  88,  noes  323, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  405 

I 

AYES— 88 

Ataug 

Bekhardt 

Mbakley 

Adams 

Edwards.  Calif 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Addabbo 

Porsythe 

Mbsa 

Anderson, 

Praser 

Owens 

Calif. 

Prenzel 

Rangel 

Ashley 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Rees 

Aspln 

OrUBths 

Beuss 

BadUlo 

Oude 

Rlegle 

Bergland 

Harrington 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Blatnlk 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Roybal 

Brademaa 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoakl 

St  Oermaln 

Burke.  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Bar  banes 

Burke,  Mass. 

Howard 

Schroeder 

Burllson,  Uo. 

Hungate 

Selberllng 

Burton 

Jordan 

Stark 

Carey.  N.T. 

Kastenmeler 

Stokes 

Carney,  Ohio 

Koch 

Studds 

Chlsholm 

Leggett 

Symington 

Clay 

Lehman 

Thompson,  N.J 

Colllna,  m. 

Long,  Md. 

Tleman 

Conyers 

McCIoakey 

Vanlk 

Corman 

Macdonald 

Vlgorlto 

Culver 

Matsunaga 

Waldle 

Danlelson 

Meeds 

Whalen 

DeUenback 

Metcalfe 

Tates 

Dellums 

Mezvlnsky 

Toimg.  Oa. 

Dlggs 

Mink 

Zwach 

Drlnaii 

MltcheU.  Md. 
NOES— 323 

Abdnor 

Breaux 

Cleveland 

Anderson.  HI. 

Breckinridge 

Cochran 

Brlnkley 

Cohen 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Collier 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfleld 

Collins,  Tex. 

Annunzlo 

Brotsman 

Conable 

Archer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conlan 

Arends 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conte 

Armstrong 

BroyhUl,  If  .O. 

Cotter 

Ashbrook 

BroyhUl.Va. 

Cougblln 

Bafalls 

Buchanan 

Crane 

Baker 

Burgener 

Cronln 

Barrett 

Burke,  na. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Beard 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Bell 

Butler 

W..  Jr. 

Bennett 

Byron 

Daniels. 

BevUl 

Carter 

Domlnlck  V. 

Blaggl 

Casey,  Tex. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Blester 

Cederberg 

Davis.  8.C. 

Blackburn 

Chamberlain 

Davis.  Wis. 

Boggs 

Chappell 

de  la  Oarza 

Boland 

Clancy 

Delaney 

BoUlng 

aark 

Denholm 

Bowen 

Clausen, 

Dennis 

Brasco 

DonH. 

Dent 

Bray 

Clawcon,  Del 

Derwlnskl 
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Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

■dwards,  Ala. 

KUberg 

Erlenbom 

SMh 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 
Plndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubrer 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hamnier- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hsys 

Hibert 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hleka 

HllUs 

Hlnahaw 

Hogan 

HolUleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ksrth 

Kaeen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Retchum 

King 

Klucsynskl 


Kuykendall 

Kyroe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McConnack 

McDade 

McKwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Blahon 

MaUllard 

MaUary 


Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,Oa. 

BCayne 

Mazi»lt 

Mel  Cher 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Oatlf. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy.  JU. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 


Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wuuam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Syouns 
Taloott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whlteburst 
WhltUn 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUUanu 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson. 
Charles  H.. 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toung.  Pla. 
Toung,  HI. 
Toung,  8.0. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Alexander 

Camp 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Ounter 


NOT  VOTINO— 22 


Hanna 
Jones,  N.C. 
Landgrebe 
Martin,  Nebr. 

MUfOTd 

Mills,  Ark. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nelsen 


Pepi)er 

Beld 

Bo« 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rose 

Smith.  Iowa 

Winn 


So  the  anundment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


AICXITDICENT  OFnXZD  BT   MR.  LXOOETT 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leogett: 
Page  2.  line  16,  strike  out  "$3,788,200,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,619,000,000". 
^  Page  2,  line  21,  Insert  immediately  after 
"Interest"  the  following:  ":  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  funds  avaUable  to  the  Navy 
shall  be  avaUable  for  the  landing  heUcopter 
assault  ships  (LHA)  program". 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
comment  that  the  House  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  readjust  priorities  to  the 
amendments  that  have  alresuly  been  of- 
fered to  the  extent  of  about  $1  billion, 
but  you  have  not  chosen  to  exercise  the 
options  given  to  you.  However,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  offer  these  oppor- 
tunities 

This  particular  amendment  we  are  of- 
fering at  this  time  is  to  reduce  the  total 
funding  for  the  landing  helicopter  as- 
sault program  by  $169  million. 

The  amendment  Is  very  simple.  You 
might  say  "Well,  why  reduce  Litton's 
program  in  Pascagoula  by  $169  million 
and  termmate  the  LHA  program?" 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  did  not 
terminate  the  program.  We  have  already 
appropriated  and  authorized  better  than 
$950  million  for  the  landing  helicopter 
assault  program,  and  to  date  the  only 
thing  that  we  can  see  is  that  one  LHA  is 
38  percent  complete. 

When  we  were  in  here  a  year  ago  we 
had  one  LHA  that  was  2  percent  com- 
plete. Admittedly,  we  have  gone  into 
planning  and  R.  &  D.  in  a  great  number 
of  other  items,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
when  this  House  approved  $950  million 
for  the  LHA  program  a  few  years  8«o  we 
had  every  intention  of  approving  a  nine- 
ship  program  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $1.4 
billion.  But  now  we  find  that  due  to  cost 
overruns,  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  tried 
to  get  $55  million  in  payments  back  from 
Litton  and  has  been  restrained  from  do- 
ing this  by  the  court,  we  have  converted 
tills  program  to  a  cost  reimbursement 
program  rather  than  payments  accord- 
ing to  the  original  contract. 

We  find  that  to  addition  to  the  $951 
million  that  we  have  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  only  38  percent  complete  with  one 
ship,  that  the  Navy  is  asking  for  a  ftmd- 
ing  of  $169  million  which  is  the  purported 
tail  end  of  the  program.  And  If  I  can 
give  you  the  termination  dates  on  these 
ships,  the  first  ship  was  supposed  to  be 
completed  on  the  30th  of  March  of  this 
year,  and  that  ship  has  now  been  ex- 
tended to  the  14th  of  March  of  1975. 

Rather  than  building  nine  ships,  they 
have  converted  the  program  to  a  flve- 
shlp  program. 

The  second  ship  Is  going  to  be  com- 
pleted not  In  June  of  this  year,  but  in 
September  of  1975.  The  third  ship  is  not 
going  to  be  completed  in  October  of  this 
year,  but  in  February  of  1976.  The  fourth 
ship  Is  not  going  to  be  completed  in  No- 
vember of  this  year,  but  in  July  of  1976. 
And  the  fifth  ship  is  not  going  to  be  com- 


pleted next  April,  but  wIU  be  completed 
in  December  of  1976. 

And  so  what  I  see,  and  what  the  writ- 
ers in  national  defense  have  said  m  a 
number  of  articles  that  were  written  in 
national  periodicals,  there  is  no  purpose 
in  approving  the  last  10  percent  of  the 
LHA  program  because  it  is  not  going  to 
be  earned  for  at  least  3  years.  And  they 
indicate  that  the  total  program  now  for 
five  ships  is  $1.14  biUlon.  But  the  case 
is  in  court.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
court  is  going  to  approve  a  $100  million 
claim  for  Litton,  a  $200  million  claim  for 
Litton,  or  more. 
So,  considering  the  fact  that  we  well 

might  be  spending 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leggett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  we  might  be  spend- 
ing the  same  amount  for  five  ships  that 
we  thought  last  year  and  the  year  before 
we  would  be  spendtog  for  nine  ships,  I 
think  that  we  would  be  foolhardy  to  give 
up  the  last  straw  of  control  that  we  have 
over  this  program.  Because  it  will  not 
breach  the  contract.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  problems  of  the  shipyard 
down  at  Pascagoula,  and  it  gives  better 
bargaining  power  to  the  contractor  as 
far  as  settlement. 

It  gives  better  bargaining  power  to  the 
contractor  as  far  as  settlement,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  these  funds  are  going  to 
be  impropriated.  I  do  not  think  that  our 
committee  ought  to  authorize  them.  I 
think  we  ought  to  keep  a  handle  on  this 
contract  for  next  year  and  the  next  year, 
and  even  in  two  years  if  we  authorize  it, 
we  will  be  authorizing  funds  a  year 
earlier. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Referring  back  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  litigation  between«the 
United  States  against  Litton.  Is  it  not 
true,  too,  that  the  courts  might  decide, 
and  conceivably  so,  to  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  pay  nothing? 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Exactly. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Just  one  more  question 
which  I  am  a  little  bit  interested  in.  Can 
the  gentleman  really  assure  the  House 
that  the  reducing  figures  in  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  figure,  at  $169.2  million  are  ac- 
curate? I  am  still  a  little  dubious  about 
the  gentleman's  figures.  He  was  $25  mil- 
lion off  on  the  last  one,  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  the  gehtleman  is  correct  on 
this  one. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's apprehensions  are  warranted,  but 
I  made  these  compilations  myself,  and  I 
can  assure  him  that  the  differences  In 
the  amendment  do  correspond  with  the 
representations  here  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  MOLLOHANTMr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  agree  that  Con- 
gress must  exercise  firm  control  over  ex- 
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X)endltures.  But  we  must  also  guard 
against  indiscriminately  slashing  funds 
from  military  programs.  I  sun  afraid 
that  is  Just  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
approve  this  amendment.  The  five  LHA's 
under  contract  to  Litton  represent  the 
heart  of  our  amphibious  assault  capa- 
bility for  the  rest  of  this  centiuy. 

Obviously,  there  have  been  scheduling 
problems  and  cost  increases.  But  there 
Is  an  explanation  for  this  that  we  should 
know  and  imderstand.  The  Department 
of  the  Navy  awarded  the*LHA  contract  to 
Litton  because  this  company  offered  the 
best  proposal  for  building  the  LHA's  the 
way  the  Navy  wants  them  built.  The  basic 
objective  is  to  devise  an  automated  as- 
sembly line  process  and  to  reduce  costs. 

Diuing  World  War  n,  America  suc- 
cessfully used  assembly  line  shipbuilding 
techniques.  But,  after  the  war,  ships  were 
built  "one  here"  and  "one  there"  to  di- 
vide limited  business  among  the  Na- 
tion's shipyards.  The  end  result  was 
higher  costs.  In  the  meantime,  Sweden, 
Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  taken 
our  World  War  11  msiss  production  tech- 
niques and  successfully  refined  them. 
This  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  at 
Pascagoula  where  the  LHA's  are  under 
construction. 

The  latest  Navy  audit  of  Litton's  op- 
erations at  Pascagoula  reveals  that  the 
company  is  overcoming  the  problems  it 
has  experienced.  According  to  the  Navy 
Report — 

The  company  has  merged  and  reorga- 
nized operations,  which  has  resulted  in 
more  e£Bcient  management. 

Planning  and  scheduling  have  im- 
proved. 

Productivity  has  increased. 

Manpower  and  skUl  shortages  have 
mostly  been  overcome.  Now  while  deliv- 
ery of  the  LHA's  is  2  years  behind  sched- 
ule, it  is  imperative  to  note  that  the  first 
ship  contract  Is  47  percent  complete,  and 
the  others  are  well  on  the  way. 

The  amendment  \mder  consideration 
refers  to  sxipposed  cost  overruns.  How- 
ever, there  really  are  not  any  cost  over- 
runs. On  every  contract  of  this  kind 
there  is  a  target  price.  There  Is  also  a 
ceiling  price — which  means  costs  can- 
not exceed  a  specific  amoimt.  The  special 
problems  Litton  has  encountered  in  de- 
vising an  automated  process  warrant 
payment  of  the  ceiling  price. 

Escalation  clauses  were  also  written 
into  both  the  target  and  ceiling  contracts 
for  the  LHA's.  And  this  is  not  unusual. 
Escalation  clauses  are  added  to  most 
Government  shipbuilding  contracts  to 
compensate  for  increased,  long-term 
labor  and  material  costs.  So  it  is  not 
factual  to  infer  that  the  escalation  costs 
In  this  contract  constitute  cost  overruns. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Index  has  risen  27.1 
percent  since  January  of  1968 — sunple 
evidence  that  these  escalation  costs  are 
Justifiable,  not  Imaginary. 

The  Navy  has  also  emphatically  en- 
forced its  contract  with  Litton.  The  ceil- 
ing price  has  not  been  violated  and  the 
Navy  assures  us  that  It  will  not  be.  To 
deny  funding  at  this  point  would  violate 
the  Navy's  contract  with  Litton,  which 
would  allow  the  company  to  demand  a 


renegotiated  contract.  The  result  would 
be  even  higher  costs  or  do  without  the 
LHA's,  which  the  Navy  must  have  to 
maintain  a  minlmimi  of  assault  readi- 
ness. The  Navy  Is  adamant  that  Its  con- 
tract still  represents  the  cheapest,  qxiick- 
est,  and  most  promisingly  efficient  way 
to  obtain  these  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment in  the  national  Interest  and  urge 
that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
the  point,  but  I  jtist  want  to  point  out  a 
few  things  that  I  think  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
remarks  here  today  Is  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  facts  about  the 
landing  heavy  assault — LHA — ship,  and 
explain  why  I  feel  that  its  authoriza- 
tion Is  not  only  appropriate  and  Justi- 
fied, but  also  vital  to  our  military 
posture. 

First,  for  those  of  you  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  LHA  and  its  mission 
as  a  weapon  system,  here  is  some  back- 
groimd  Information. 

Amphibious  assault  ships  have  one 
basic  purpose:  that  is,  to  transport  and 
land  Marines  or  other  combat  troops. 
An  efficient  amphibious  assault  force  Is 
necessary  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  pro- 
vides a  fiexlble  force  for  use  In  smaller 
scale  conflicts,  such  as  insurrections. 
Second,  It  provides  us  with  the  capa- 
bility to  seize  footholds  on  heavily  de- 
fended territory,  where  sealift  or  airlift 
would  be  impossible. 

Currently,  a  naval  amphibious  assault 
Is  accomplished  by  sending  landing 
forces  to  the  target  area  In  a  group  of 
specialized  ships,  and  then  launching 
the  assault  by  using  the  vehicles  from 
these  ships  to  transport  the  landing 
force  to  the  beach. 

The  problem  with  the  present  ap- 
proach is  twofold.  One,  It  Is  too  slow. 
The  obsolete  and  aging  World  War  n 
ships  which  now  comprise  our  am- 
phibious assault  force  have  speeds  rang- 
ing from  11  to  17  knot,  whereas  a  20 
knot  capability  Is  considered  a  mini- 
mum requirement.  Two.  the  specialized 
nature  of  the  ships  we  now  have  severe- 
ly restrict  the  effectiveness  of  the  oper- 
ations. An  extensive  study  carried  out 
jointly  by  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  indicated  that  fewer  large 
general  purpose  ships  were  more  eco- 
nomical for  the  amphibious  assault  pro- 
gram than  a  larger  number  of  small 
specialized  ships.  It  was  from  this  de- 
termination that  the  concept  and  de- 
sign of  the  LHA  was  developed. 

The  LHA  Is  an  entirely  new  class  of 
shipsjphich  will  carry  a  balanced  load  of 
troops,  combat  vehicles,  and  combat 
cargo;  land  these  forces  imder  assaiilt 
conditions  by  helicopters,  amphibian  ve- 
hicles, and  landing  craft;  and  provide 
command  and  control  facilities  for  the 
assault  operations. 

The  LHA  will  be  a  40,000-ton  ship, 
slightly  more  than  800  feet  In  length.  It 
combines  the  characteristics  of  several 
current  amphibious  ship  designs.  Includ- 


ing a  full  length  flight  deck,  a  docking 
facility  for  landing  craft,  a  large  garage 
for  trucks  and  other  vehicles,  and  sleep- 
ing area,  for  an  entire  battalion.  With 
these  facilities,  It  will  combine  the  fea- 
tures of  the  amphibious  assault  ship— 
LPH — the  amphibious  cargo  ship— 
LKA — and  the  amphibious  transport 
dock — LPD — ^in  a  single  hull.  In  most 
categories,  the  LHA  will  exceed  the  ca- 
pabilities of  each  of  these  ships.  In  other 
words,  we  are  buying  a  ship  which  will 
not  only  do  everything  that  three  dif- 
ferent specialized  ships  will  now  do.  bat 
It  will  also  do  them  better. 

It  Is  especially  Important  to  note  dur- 
ing this  debate,  in  which  economy  is  such 
a  large  factor,  that  vpoa  approval  of  the 
LHA  construction  program  in  1966,  it  was 
possible  for  18  specialized  assault  ships 
to  be  dropped  from  the  approved  building 
program  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  addition,  three  active  amphibious 
ships  were  subsequently  retired. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  In  the  mi- 
nority report  you  now  hold,  and  else- 
where, about  whether  or  not  the  LHA 
program  should  be  continued.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  believe  that  the  fimds 
your  committee  has  recommended  for 
five  LHA's,  which  are  now  well  into  pro- 
duction, should  be  deleted.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  ship  Itself,  they 
are  using  the  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  Litton  sys- 
tems has  carried  out  its  obligation  imder 
its  contract.  They  say  that  since  the 
unit  cost  has  increased,  and  the  ships 
are  late  in  delivery.  Congress  should  call 
it  quits  on  the  LHA.  This  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake. 

Csmcellatlon  of  the  LHA  program 
would  not  only  mean  a  loss  of  substantial 
funds  already  spent  or  obligated,  but 
also — and  more  Importantly — It  would 
mean  the  loss  of  the  capability  to  carry 
on  versatile  operations  In  far-flimg  parts 
of  the  world.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  LHA 
will  effectively  meet  both  our  peacetime 
and  wartime  amphibious  requirements 
with  modem  ships.  The  LHA  Is  advanced 
in  concept,  and  being  built  with  equip- 
ment and  techniques  which  will  greaUy 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
amphibious  force. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Congress 
first  authorized  the  stilps  In  a  multlyear 
contract  that  began  In  flscal  year  1969. 
The  contract  had  a  ceiling  price,  though 
only  the  target  price  was  funded.  Under 
this  type  of  contract,  the  Gtovemment  is 
obligated  to  pay  the  celling  if  costs  legiti- 
mately rise  to  that  point,  or  else  pay  ter- 
mination costs.  So  far,  the  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  $750  nmilon.  This 
means  that  if  the  contract  Is  terminated, 
the  Government  will  lose  at  least  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  and  still  not 
get  the  ships  It  critically  needs  to  round 
out  a  credible  assault  force. 

It  is  true  that  Litton  has  been  plagued 
by  labor  and  management  problems  since 
being  awarded  the  contract  for  the  LHA 
program.  However,  it  would  be  mislead- 
ing to  attribute  the  entire  cost  growth  to 
mismanagement,  as  many  have  at- 
tempted to  do.  In  1970,  there  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  niunber  of  ships  con- 
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tracted  for  from  nine  to  five,  because  of 
a  lessening  in  amphibious  force  require- 
ments. As  any  businessman  knows,  the 
unit  cost  for  an  expwisive  item  is  bound 
to  increase  as  the  number  ordered  de- 
creases. It  is  completely  reasooable, 
therefore,  that  a  contract  adjustment 
be  made  when  four  of  the  nine  ships 
originally  ordered  were  canceled. 

There  is  an  especially  Important  fac- 
tor Involved  in  the  cost  and  management 
problems  which  most  critics  overlook. 
That  is,  with  the  construction  of  the 
LHA  we  are  witnessing  the  advent  of  a 
shipbuilding  technique  which  is  entirely 
new  to  tills  country.  Termed  "series  pro- 
duction," this  modular  assembly  method 
involves  extensive  use  of  automation.  It 
has  been  employed  with  great  success  In 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  the  expectation  is 
that  It  will  mean  huge  savings  in  this 
country  in  the  future.  MeanwhUe.  we 
must  realize  that,  being  the  flrst4ttempt 
by  an  American  shipyard,  there  were 
certain  to  be  design  problems  and  re- 
sulting extra  expenses. 

As  the  ship  was  designed,  therefore, 
numerous  changes  had  to  be  made,  and 
additional  work  had  to  be  accomplished. 
E^ven  so,  the  additional  charges  for  de- 
sign changes  amounted  to  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  original  price,  which  Is  an 
exceptionally  low  amoimt  for  a  highly 
complex  40,000-ton  ship  of  a  design  never 
before  built. 

Finally,  there  is  the  omnipresent  prob- 
lem of  Infiatlon.  which  pervades  the  ship- 
building industry,  as  It  does  all  segments 
of  our  economy. 

The  situation  today  is  bright.  All  five 
LHA's  are  under  construction  in  varying 
degrees.  While  all  of  the  production 
problems  have  not  yet  been  solved,  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made  and  the 
ships  are  taking  shape.  The  Navy  has 
taken  a  firm  stance  with  respect  to  cost 
overruns  on  this  project.  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  they 
reaffirmed  their  Intent  to  hold  Litton  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract. 

If  Congress  should  renege  on  Its  com- 
mitment to  provide  the  Navy  with  these 
ships,  it  will  be  taking  an  action  which 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.  This  would  be  a  double  blow  to 
the  taxpayer,  since  It  could  seriously 
affect  the  ability  of  his  coimtry  to  re- 
spond to  emergencies  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  heard  that  a 
few  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  would 
once  again  take  a  potshot  at  Litton  In- 
dustries' "shipyard  of  the  future"  In 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  I  had  to  shake  my 
head  in  amusement.  I  now  know  how 
Billy  Kilmer  must  have  felt  when  his  de- 
tractors repeatedly  suggested  that  he  was 
not  qualified  to  lead  the  Redskins.  I  also 
sense  his  immense  pride  when  he  re- 
sponded by  leading  the  Redskins  to  the 


Super  Bowl,  alwasrs  keeping  a  step  ahead 
of  his  critics  who  were  reminding  him 
every  day  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
produce. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some 
people  refuse  to  look  at  the  facts — ^no 
matter  how  positive  and  productive  those 
facts  might  be. 

Such  Is  the  case  with  Litton's  shipyard 
and  its  LHA  program.  Those  who  were 
against  the  concept  of  this  modem  ship- 
yard from  the  beginning  are  the  ones 
who  continue  to  criticize  the  yard — even 
while  production  continues  to  climb,  even 
when  one  milestone  after  another  Is 
being  met. 

I  think  these  critics  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  this  is  the  first  shipyard  of 
Its  kind — the  only  one  of  Its  kind — In  the 
entire  United  States.  By  what  yardstick 
are  we  measuring  the  progress  of  this 
only  child?  How  can  we  compare  It  to 
something  else  when  there  Is  nothing  else 
to  compare  It  to?  We  have  a  steak  In  a 
plateful  of  beans  and  some  of  us  are  com- 
plaining that  it  does  not  taste  like  beans. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  figures.  If  I 
might,  to  cement  my  case.  The  overall 
LHA  program — including  design,  engi- 
neering, procurement,  and  production  of 
all  five  ships — is  approximately  51  per- 
cent complete.  Keels  have  been  laid  for 
three.  Fabrication  on  the  ke^  of  LHA's 
4  and  5  Is  underway.  The  first  LHA  is 
scheduled  for  launching  in  December 
and  approximately  81  percent  of  its  steel 
1ms  been  erected.  The  entire  electronic 
suit  for  LHA  1  has  already  been  tested 
prior  to  installation  aboard  the  ship.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  343-ton  superstructure  for 
the  deckhouse  of  LHA  1  was  placed 
aboard  the  ship. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  report 
in  March  of  this  year  pointed  out  that 
the  present  management,  since  being  in- 
stalled In  July  of  1972,  has  responded  to 
12  major  milestones  on  the  first  LHA  set 
by  the  Navy  in  Augtist  of  1972,  by  com- 
pleting them  all  on  time  or  early. 

The  report,  while  suggesting  that  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Litton  and  the  Navy 
substantially  imderestimated  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  starting  a  new  facility, 
stressed  the  fact  that  Litton  has  taken 
very  aggressive  action  to  bring  the  yard 
to  its  full  production  capabilities.  Present 
management  has  also  moved  up  the 
DD-963  construction  schedule  to  the 
point  where  they  are  now  operating  on 
an  advance  schediile.  And  while  the 
DD-963  program  is  in  no  way  related  to 
the  LHA  program,  it  does  reinforce  the 
fact  that  the  shipyard  of  the  future  is 
functioning  effectively  today. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Litton's  critics  look  at  the  full 
picture  rather  than  at  negative  bits  and 
pieces  of  a  report  that.  Indeed,  recognizes 
sind  praises  the  giant  steps  made  at  the 
shipyard  of  the  future. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
also  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman.  In  the  last  12 
months  much  progress  has  been  made  in 


the  construction  of  the  LHA's.  LHA  No.  1 
will  be  laimched  in  December  and  work 
has  begim  on  the  other  foiu:  LHA's  con- 
tracted for. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  stop 
a  program  which  is  from  47  to  51  per- 
cent completed  and  this  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do  if  adopted,  stop  the 
construction.  The  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  need  these  assault  ships  and  it  Is 
up  to  Litton  to  push  even  stronger  to 
complete  these  ships  in  a  reasonable 
time.  And  I  urge  the  Navy  to  work  with 
Litton  and  Litton  work  with  the  Navy 
to  settle  their  differences  in  order  that 
we  get  good  ships  at  contr8u;t  prices  and 
within  a  certain  time  frame. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggctt). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  > 
clarify  something  that  was  brought  up 
during  the  general  debate  yesterday.  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  the  matter  came  up.  Tills  had  to 
do  with  the  meeting  held  at  my  invita- 
tion— along  with  five  other  Members — 
to  hear  from  Rear  Admiral  LaRocque. 
retired.  IXrector  of  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information,  and  Mr.  Norman  Pol- 
mar,  XJS.  editor  of  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships. 

The  origin  of  that  meeting  was  as  fol- 
lows. At  the  request  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cers In  the  liaison  group  of  the  Navy  I 
hosted  a  breakfast  for  Admiral  Zumwalt 
to  which  were  invited  some  30  or  40  • 
Members.  At  the  breakfast  Admiral 
Zumwalt  outlined  very  forcefully  his 
views  about  the  growing  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Navy.  At  the  close  of  the  break- 
fast. I  asked  Admiral  Zumwalt  If  he 
would  be  willing  to  have  a  Joint  dis- 
cussion of  matter  with  Admiral  La- 
Rocque, because  having  discussed  these 
matters  with  Admiral  LaRocque  I  knew 
he  had  a  different  point  of  view.  Admiral 
Zumwalt  said  he  would  be  glad  to.  We 
tried  for  several  weeks  to  Eirrange  a  time 
when  such  a  Joint  meeting  could  be  held, 
but  we  apparently  could  not  find  a  time 
that  would  be  convenient  for  Admiral 
Zimiwalt. 

I  then  suggested  to  the  Navy's  repre- 
sentative that  we  set  a  date  for  the 
meeting  and  that  if  Admiral  Ziunwalt 
could  not  attend  he  could  send  a  repre- 
sentative. I  understood  that  this  proce- 
dure was  acceptable  to  the  Navy. 

The  meeting  was  duly  scheduled.  I  was 
told  that  Admiral  Zumwalt  would  not  be 
available  and  that  Mr.  Nonnan  Polmar 
would  speak  in  his  place. 

I  was  later  told  that  the  Navy  wanted 
it  understood  that  Mr.  Polmar  would  not 
represent  Admiral  Zumwalt  or  the  Navy, 
and  that  the  statement  to  the  contrary 
contained  in  our  invitation  to  the  meet- 
ing was  incorrect.  However,  Mr.  Polmar 
was  Invited  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Navy  to  speak  at  the  meeting  so  as  to 
present  a  point  of  view  that  they  thought 
would  be  appropriate. 

"Hie  meeting  was  held.  All  Members  of 
the  House  were  invited  to  It  In  a  letter 
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signed  by  six  Members.  It  was  held  In 
one  of  the  rooms  here  at  the  Capitol. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  men- 
tioned yesterday  that  he  had  heard  there 
were  TV  and  klleg  lights  there.  This  was 
not  by  my  arrangement.  One  Member, 
who  apparently  had  been  cooperating 
In  the  making  of  a  docimientary  film, 
asked  if  it  would  be  all  right  to  have  a 
TV  camera  there,  and  it  was  there,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  the 
meeting.  We  issued  no  publicity  or  press 
releases.  The  meeting  was  intended  to 
educate  the  Members  and  so  that  they 
might  hear  conflicting  points  of  view. 

There  were  indeed  conflicting  points 
of  view.  Since  the  meeting,  I  have  cir- 
culated to  all  Members  charts  which  were 
presented  at  that  meeting  by  Admiral 
LaRocque,  and  as  I  suggested  in  my 
letter.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note 
the  Navy's  point  of  view  on  those  charts. 
The  Navy's  point  of  view  has  now  indeed 
been  duly  presented  in  yesterday's  Coh- 
GRzssioNAL  RicoRo  puTsuant  to  the  re- 
quest by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

That  Is  the  story  of  the  meeting.  There 
was  nothing  insidious  about  it:  All  Mem- 
bers were  invited. 

I  think  it  is  part  of  our  obligation  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  try  to  find  out 
as  much  about  these  matters  as  we  can. 
The  men  who  spoke  were  experts.  Ad- 
miral LaRocque  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  the  Navy.  He  retired  In  1972  and 
Is  now  director  of  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 

ttiBKRT) . 

Mr.  irfBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  clearing  up 
the  record.  However,  I  think  it  best  that 
the  record  show  that  on  July  17,  1973,  a 
communication  was  directed  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  by  E.  K. 
Snyder,  rear  admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Chief 
of  Legflslatlve  Affairs,  which  reads: 
Chief  op  Legislative  Aft-airs, 

July  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  I  must  clarify  and 
correct  an  error  In  your  Dear  CJoUeague  letter 
announcing  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Norman 
Polmar  and  Rear  Admiral  (retired)  Gene 
LaRoque  in  a  discussion  of  the  "Navy's 
budgetary  requests."  Mr.  Polmar  was  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute  for  Admiral  Zumwalt 
in  these  discussions  because  he  Is  considered 
one  of  the  foremost  Independent  experts  in 
the  composition  and  strengths  of  the  Navys 
of  the  world.  He  is  considered  an  ideal  par- 
ticipant for  the  type  of  discussion  envisioned 
m  which  the  need  for  a  strong  U.  S.  Navy  may 
be  questioned;  however,  one  point  must  be 
made  abundantly  clear.  Mr.  Polmar  wUl  be 
speaking  strictly  for  hlmseU  and  his  per- 
sonal views  do  not  necessarily  represent 
those  of  the  Navy  Department  or  Admiral 
Zumwalt. 

Any  misunderstanding  that  may  have  led 
you  to  believe  that  Mr.  Polmar  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  Admiral  Zumwalt  Is  regretted 
However,  I  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Polmar  wUl 
provide  the  group  with  a  very  stimulating 
and  interesting  perspective  at  this  important 
Juncture  In  time. 
Sincerely, 

E.  K.  Sntder, 
Rear  Admiral,  V.  S.  Navy, 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional one-half  minute.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  reading  Ad- 
miral Snyder's  letter.  I  would  Just  point 
out  that  I  did  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  at  the  meeting  it- 
self. Members  who  attended  will  testify 
that  I  did  so  and  that  I  said  I  had  mis- 
imderstood.  I  had  thought  Mr.  Polmar 
was  there  as  a  "representaUve"  of  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt,  but  it  turned  out  he 
was  there  as  a  "substitute"  for  the  ad- 
miral, and  I  pointed  that  out. 

amzndmknt  orrERED  bt  mr.  LEGcrrr 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Cniairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lecgett-  Page  2 
line  12.  strike  out  "•6804200.000"  and  Inaert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$675,200,000". 

Page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "•3,788,200,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•2,960,400  000" 

Page  2.  Une  21.  Immediately  after  "Interest" 
Inaert  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided.  That  HO  - 
000.000  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Navy 
shaU  be  available  for  the  Trident  program" 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  when  we  compute  the  addi- 
tion, if  it  has  been  done  correctly,  will 
reduce  the  procurement  for  the  Trident 
missile  and  submarine  program  by 
$832.8  million,  and  would  be  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  $52.8  million  reduction 
In  research  and  development,  for  an 
approximate  total  program  reduction  of 
$885  million. 

This  is  a  rather  large  amendment  If 
Members  will  look  at  page  110  of  the 
committee  report,  the  figures  are  set 
forth  there  on  the  total  program,  as  to 
where  we  are. 

As  Members  will  recall,  last  year  we 
approved  in  excess  of  $350  million  for  the 
Trident  program.  I  did  not  object  to  the 
Trident  program  at  that  time.  Since  that 
time  things  have  happened.  We  have 
negotiated  agreements.  Particularly  we 
have  had  an  acceleration  in  the  Trident 
program  from  a  $350  million  plus  level 
to  a  total  level  of  $2,042  million.  That  is 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  talking 
about  hi  this  bill,  in  the  atomic  energy 
bill  and  in  the  military  construction  bill 
for  this  total  program. 

What  is  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram? It  is  a  program  which  is  scheduled 
to  cost  $13.5  billion  for  ten  24-tube  sub- 
marines. It  does  not  take  a  master 
mathematician  to  recognize  that  if  we 
divide  13  Ms  by  10  we  get  $1.3  billion 
per  submarine. 

We  are  not  just  authorizing  a  sub- 
marine and  a  half  in  this  bill  with  the 
$2.1  billion  program  I  have  talked  about. 
If  Members  will  look  at  the  report  and 
the  backup  materials  provided  by  the 
Navy  Department,  they  will  see  they 
indicate,  in  what  they  call  the  long-lead 
time  component  money,  which  our 
amendment  proposes  to  strike,  there  are 
funds  for  the  second,  for  the  third,  for 
the  fourth,  for  the  fifth,  for  the  sixth, 
and  for  the  seventh  Trident  submarine. 

Consider  this.  The  Trident  submarine 
costs  one-third  more  than  the  most 
expensive  aircraft  carrier  this  Nation 
has  ever  authorized  and  tried  to  build. 


It  costs  one-third  more  than  the 
CVAN-70,  about  which  we  just  had  the 
rather  extensive  debate. 

Here  we  are  approving  in  this  bill 
money  for  seven  Trident  submarines,  all 
costing  one-third  more  than  the  aircraft 
carrier,  if  the  program  proceeds  as  it  l« 
originally  scheduled. 

The  other  body  had  very  severe 
reservations  about  the  speed  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  other  body  unanimously,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  sup- 
ported in  subcommittee  an  amendment 
to  strike  $885  million  from  the  R.  &  D. 
and  procurement  accounts  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  want  to  waste 
money^ 

What  they  were  concerned  about  was 
the  report,  which  is  classifled,  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  has  this 
to  say  about  the  missile,  and  this  is  the 
unclassified  portion  I  shall  read; 

In  addition,  we  found  Indications  that 
the  Trident  I  mtoelle  cost  estimate  was 
prepared  In  a  hurried  atmosphere  and  that 
It  may  significantly  understate  the  actual 
coat  of  deploying  this  weapon.  The  original 
cost  estimate  for  the  Trident  I  mlasUe  con- 
tained the  caveat  that  It  might  be  as  much 
as  50  percent  understated.  This  estimate  was 
the  basis  for  the  amount  reported  to  the 
(Congress  aa  the  total  cost  to  deploy  the 
Trident  I  missile. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Uccrrr) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Liggett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad- 
dition, GAO  reiwrted  on  the  shipbuilding 
program  as  follows : 

We  were  Informed  that  this  wu  a  class  P. 
or  "baU  park."  type  best  esUmate  prepared 
In  the  absence  of  adequate  design  and  cost 
data,  and  based  on  gross  approximate  para- 
meters. The  bases  for  this  estimate  were  bid 
d»t»  trom  prior  attack  submarine  and  bal- 
llatlc  missile  submarine  development.  Re- 
turned (actual)  cost  data  from  these  acquisi- 
tions were  not  used.  The  estimate  was  also 
made  for  the  less  desirable  of  two  candidate 
hull  types.  Purthermore,  this  estimate  was 
initially  made  for  a  20-mlssUe  tube  sub- 
marine and  later  adjusted  to  a  24-tube  con- 
figuration by  the  addition  of  a  fixed  amount 
to  the  shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy,  es- 
timates for  each  ship.  Agency  ofllclals  could 
not  document  the  basis  for  this  portion  of 
the  Trident  submarine  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version. Navy,  estimate. 

The  GAO  further  states  in  the  un- 
classified section : 

Navy  ttfflolAls  Btated  that  the  original  Tri- 
dent shipbuilding  and  converadon,  Navy,  es- 
timate was  revised  in  May  1972  to  reflect  a 
single-huU.  24-mls8lle  tube  configured  sub- 
marine, and  was  baaed  on  actual  cost  data 
from  prior  640  claas  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines.  Navy  officials  stated  that  the  revised 
estimate  has  been  Improved  from  a  class  P 
ball  park  type  to  a  class  D  "feaslbUlty  esti- 
mate". This  estimate  was  reported  In  the 
June  1972  SAR.  We  were  informed  that  a 
budget  quality  (claas  C)  type  Trident  ship- 
building and  conversion,  Navy,  estimate  can- 
not be  made  until  firm  submarine  character- 
Isltcs  are  Issued  by  the  CNO,  et  cetera. 

Those  are  the  unclassified  analyses 
contained  in  a  secret  document  prepared 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Those 
are  not  my  figures.  I  believe  that  they 
would  certainly  Justify  our  going  slow  on 
this  program. 
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Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  GAO 
analysis,  the  thing  they  did  not  touch 
on  was  the  fact  that  by  building  240  new 
tubes  in  10  Trident  submarines,  replacing 
160  tubes  in  10  old-style  A-3  submarines, 
we  will,  in  fact,  be  breaching  the  SALT 
agreement  which  was  recently  negotiated 
Just  a  year  ago,  because  at  that  time  we 
were  limited  to  the  existing  656  tubes, 
and  if  we  wanted  to  transfer  to  the  water 
some  of  our  Titans,  we  had  the  option 
to  do  that.  But  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  opted 
against  that  particular  option. 

Over  the  past  2  we^s.  President  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Brezhnev  have  entered  into  an 
agreement,  and  they  have  said  as  follows : 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  two 
■Ides  wUl  make  s«rtouB  cttorX*  to  work  out 
the  provisions  of  the  permanent  agreement 
on  more  complete  measures  on  the  limitation 
of  strategic  oflTenslve  armaments  wUl  be  baaed 
of  signing  it  In  1974. 

Second.  New  agreements  on  the  limitation 
of  strategic  offensive  armaments  will  be  based 
on  the  principles  of  the  American -Soviet 
documents  adopted  in  Moecow  in  May  1972 
and  the  agreements  reached  In  Washington 
In  June  1973;  and  In  particular,  both  sides 
win  be  guided  by  the  recognition  of  each 
other's  equal  security  Interests  and  by  the 
recognition  that  efforts  to  obtain  unilateral 
advantage,  directly  or  Indirectly,  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  stren^henlng  of  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUat 
Republics. 

Third,  "nie  limitations  placed  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons  can  apply  both  to  their 
quantitative  aspects  as  well  as  to  their  quali- 
tative improvement. 

Of  course,  what  the  President  Is  say- 
ing and  what  they  have  in  mind  Is  the 
putting  of  limitations  on  MIRVs  and 
putting  limitations  on  numbers  and  con- 
tinuing the  limitations  we  have  got  on 
nimibers,  and  that  they  do  not  Intend  to 
abort  the  agreements  we  made  last  year. 
These  agreements  made  between  Brezh- 
nev and  President  Nixon  were  made  after 
this  particular  submission  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
would  certainly  justify  our  going  slow  on 
this  program. 

It  would  certainly  Justify  our  going 
slow  on  this  program.  I  would  think  the 
Senate  when  they  unanimously  acted  in 
subcommittee  to  slow  down  the  pn^ram 
had  in  mind  exactly  the  understandings 
between  our  President  and  Mr.  Brezhnev 
In  the  recently  executed  agreements  and 
also  had  in  mind  the  policy  statement  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which  was 
delivered  to  our  committee  and  which 
was  elaborately  set  forth  in  the  first  30 
to  40  pages  of  our  supporting  document 
and  which  states 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tionsLl  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservtog 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  am  Inclined  to  obJect--I  think  the 
gentleman  has  had  10  minutes  already, 
and  there  are  many,  riany  Members  who 
would  like  to  have  ihe  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  We  have  a  l(mg  day 


ahead  of  us,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
would  give  consideration  to  the  extend- 
ing of  his  remarks  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  not  objecting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
they  say  is,  when  you  accelerate  these 
programs  too  fast,  they  cost  money.  The 
argument  will  be  made  that  we  will  lose 
$100  million  unless   we  go  ahead  and 
move  forward  with  this  program  at  the 
rate  of  seven  ships  a  year.  I  do  not  think 
that  argument  can  be  substantiated.    I 
say  let  us  build  one  of  the  Tridents  and 
take  a  look  at  it  and.  if  we  want  to,  we 
can  authorize  more. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  HUNT.  Will  the  gentleman  give  us 
the  exact  figure  of  the  amount  of  money 
he  is  trying  to  reduce  this  bill  by? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes.  The  total 
amount  both  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  in  procurement  will  be  $885 
million. 

Mr.  HUNT.  $885  million.  Is  it  factual 
and  can  we  assure  the  House  that  these 
figures  are  correct,  bearing  in  mind  the 
$25  million  error  the  gentleman  made 

before?         

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  I  say,  those  appre- 
hensions are  warranted,  but  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  we  will  have  $1.2 
biUion  left  in  this  and  8M:companying 
bills  to  build  the  Trident  system  if  we 
enact  this  amendment  with  these  figures 
as  I  have  represented. 

Mr.  HUNT.  And  those  figures  are  now 

correct?         

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  HUNT.  That  Is  good. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  difficult  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  serve  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks  without  getting  a  very,  very 
healthy  respect  for  the  destructive  ca- 
pability of  UB.  Armed  Forces  and  also, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  destructive  ca- 
pability of  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  does  not  take  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee many  more  weelcs  sifter  that  to 
become  completely  convinced  in  his  own 
mmd  and  heart,  with  every  conviction 
that  he  has,  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  avoid  a  war,  to  avoid  a  militaJT 
confrontation,  especially  a  nuclear  war, 
when  the  Members  compare  what  the 
two  nations  do  have  in  the  way  of  de- 
structive capability  and  what  they  may 
be  able  to  do  to  each  other  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  their  determination 
to  prevent  a  war  becomes  very,  very 
evident. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value 
of  a  deterrent.  When  we  were  little  kids 
a  number  of  years  ago  we  always  knew 
that  the  bully  on  the  block  did  not  pick 
on  the  kid  who  was  able  to  defend  him- 


self. History  is  going  to  record  time 
and  time  again  that  the  big  nations  or 
the  bully  nations  or  the  aggressor  na- 
tions did  not  pick  on  another  nation  that 
they  thought  was  going  to  be  able  to 
defend  itself. 

Look  at  World  War  H  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  all  of  the  information  we  have 
gathered  on  that.  The  Japanese  would 
never  have  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  by 
their  own  admission,  had  they  thought 
we  would  be  able  to  rebuild  and  reclaim 
a  position  of  military  strength  and  go  on 
to  defeat  them. 

The  Russians  would  never  have  moved 
into  Czechoslovakia  or  Himgary  if  they 
thought  those  nations  would  have  been 
able  to  resist. 

So  a  deterrent  is  essential.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  that.  We  do  not  want 
to  deter  on  a  possible  basis;  we  want  to 
deter  on  a  definite  basis. 

The  gentleman  from  C£dlfomla  (Mr. 
Lecgett)  who  proposes  this  amendment, 
along  with  his  "Dear  Colleague"  letter, 
sent  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
editorisd  did  not  say  a  whole  lot,  but  if 
you  read  it  thoroughly  you  come  to  this 
last  sentence  where  they  say : 

But  against  the  poMlbiUty  that  such  a 
weapon  would  not  be  needed  the  nation  Is 
spared  the  outlay  of  funda  tm  which  far 
better  uaes  abound. 

I  submit.  In  response  to  the  letter  sent 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
this  editorial,  that  the  possession  of  a 
weapons  system  that  will  guarantee  us 
or  come  close  to  guaranteeing  us  that  we 
will  deter  an  aggressor,  that  we  will  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  war,  is  certainly 
money  well  spent.  The  fact  that  we  have 
such  a  weapons  system  would  be  the  most 
effective  guarantee  we  have  that  It  would 
never  have  to  be  lised. 

Actually,  the  most  effective  weapons 
concept  that  we  have  even  contemplated 
as  a  deterrent,  let  alone  as  a  strategic 
capability.  Is  the  triad,  the  bomber,  the 
ICBM,  and  the  missile-firing  submarine. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  Congress  like 
we  have  here  in  America  where  they  had 
an  opporiunlty  to  have  free  and  open  de- 
bate on  the  amounts  of  money  that  were 
going  to  be  spent  on  -  defense,  and  on 
what  that  money  was  going  to  be  spent 
for,  and  if  I  had,  and  If  many  of  us  had. 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  a  body  like 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  were 
looking  at  the  potential  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  we  saw  the  \3S.  triad 
system,  with  our  bombers  armed  with 
nuclear  devices,  with  our  Minuteman, 
ICBM's.  and  our  potential  strengtii  be- 
cause of  the  Trident  submarine  that  we 
were  going  to  build,  that  is  the  one  weap- 
on that  would  scare  me  more  than  any- 
thing, the  Trident  submarine  system. 
Because  not  only  will  it  have  the  power 
and  the  strength  to  hit  hard  and  accu- 
rately, and  to  run  silent  and  fast  and 
to  run  deep,  but  the  Soviet  Government, 
their  military,  as  of  today,  does  not  have 
the  state  of  the  art  to  accurately  detect 
the  location  of  that  submarine. 

They  know  where  our  ICBM  fields  are. 
They  can  watch  and  they  can  tell  if  we 
make  a  launch.  They  know  where  our 
bombers  axe  based,  and  they  can  tell 
when  they  are  airborne  and  headed  in 
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their  direction,  they  can  tell  that,  but 
as  of  today  they  are  not  exactly  sure 
where  that  submarine  is.  They  are  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  with  the  Poseidon. 
But  the  state  of  the  art  is  developing, 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  techniques 
are  improving.  They  are  able,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  detect  the  Poseidon  and 
the  Polaris  submarines,  but  the  Trident 
is  going  to  be  a  different  story.  It  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  detect.  The  Tri- 
dent submarine  is  going  to  be  able  to 
hide  in  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
ocean  from  which  it  could  laimch  a  bal- 
listic missile.  That  is  a  deterrent,  and 
certainly  a  weapon  to  be  feared  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  I  had  to  make  a  choice  today.  If 
I  could  only  have  one  of  the  three  of  the 
triad,  the  Trident  would  be  my  choice 
because  of  that  capability  for  survivabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOXJNO  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Florida  on 
the  statement  the  gentleman  has  made, 
and  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman.  I  also  wish  to 
annoimce  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  also  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  made  a  very  Important  point, 
and  that  is  that  there  Is  no  such  debate 
going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  about  what 
to  do  to  overcome  our  lead,  and  let  us 
keep  that  lead.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  made  a  most  important 
statement  in  recognizing  the  tremendous 
deterrent  effect  that  will  have. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  and  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  very  cogent 
and  important  remarks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  coMients. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too, 
want  to  join  in  congratulating  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  because  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  important  point. 
The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  that  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  Polaris  submarine 
and  the  Poseidon  submarine  are  unable 
to  be  detected  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
that  the  Soviets  are  making  great  ad- 
vances and  if  we  do  not  go  to  a  larger 
submarine  that  will  cover  a  larger  area, 
we  could  be  putting  all  of  our  eggs  in  one 
basket,  and  that  could  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous basket. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  fact,  in  that 
Cfmnectlon,  that  In  Monday's  Washing- 
ton Post  it  includes  a  report  from  Mos- 
cow that  talks  about  their  new  fleet  of 
missile  submarines,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Unl<m  submarines  are  now  circling  the 
tfobe  submerged,  and  at  high  speeds, 
with  an  all-seeing  means  of  observation 
from  which  nothing  can  esci4>e. 
So  they  are  making  progress,   and 


would  it  not  be  dangerous  If  we  did  not 
try  to  make  the  same  kind  of  progress? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
ments, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yotic  is  exactly  correct,  and  again  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respond. 
If  I  have  the  time,  to  several  statements 
written  by  the  gentleman  f nnn  California 
(Mr.  LEcazTT)  in  his  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter. 

After  the  conversation  about  the  $25 
million  error  earlier  in  his  figures  rela- 
tive to  Safeguard  and  the  site  defense 
program,  I  want  to  go  to  point  No.  5  of 
his  letter  where  he  says: 

In  1978  wltbout  Trident,  the  VS.  nuclear 
anenal  wUl  contain  over  10,000  warheads, 
more  than  enough  for  a  credible  nuclear 
deterrent. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reaUy  rea- 
sonable way  that  we  can  deal  with  this 
assertion  that  the  United  States  wlU 
have  over  10,000  strategic  warheads  In 
1976  without  divulging  material  and 
information  that  is  very  highly  classified; 
but  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  have  done 
some  addition  on  my  own  and  some  de- 
tecting on  my  own,  and  if  we  add  up  every 
nuclear  device  that  we  have,  every  war- 
head that  we  have  in  the  missile  system, 
and  add  to  all  of  the  nuclear  bombs  that 
we  might  have  in  our  stockpile,  if  we  add 
them  all  together,  including  the  bombs, 
we  still  do  not  come  anywhere  near  the 
10,000  figure  that  the  gentlemen  men- 
tions in  his  "Dear  Colleague"  letter. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  we  multiply  16  times 
10  times  41.  do  we  not  get  over  6.000? 
If  we  multiply  3  by  1.000.  do  we  not  get 
3,000?  And  if  we  multiply  450  by  2,  do  we 
not  get  nearly  1.000?  Are  not  those  all 
nonclassified  items,  and  does  not  that 
add  up  to  10.000? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  but  my 
arithmetic  and  my  addition  do  not  come 
to  10.000  or  anywhere  near  10,000 — and 
I  am  adding  the  bombs,  and  I  do  not  im- 
derstand  that  the  gentleman  included 
bombs  in  his  remarks. 

Now  gohig  to  point  No.  6. 1  think  this 
is  a  question  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about,  "nie  gentleman  says  again  in  his 
letter: 

This  bill  authcrtzes  long  leadtlme  Items 
for  7  Tridents,  each  costing  nutre  t>^aT^  Q^xt 
most  expensive  nuclear  carrier. 

He  has  apparently  disregarded  some  of 
the  facts  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration here,  where,  if  you  disregard 
the  cost  for  the  first  Trident — we  would 
admit  that  this  includes  several  high- 
cost  items,  one-time  lead  ship  costs  that 
any  new  program  is  going  to  have — the 
average  cost  of  the  Trident  without  mis- 
siles for  the  remaining  10  ships  Is  $483.1 
million.  With  24  Trident  I  missiles,  aver- 
age cost  for  nine  follow  ships  Is  about 
$695  milUon.  This  is  expressed  in  esca- 
lated dollars,  taking  into  accoimt  the  in- 
flationary factor.  The  funding  for  the 
completion  of  the  CVN  carrier  we  Just 
talked  about  contained  In  this  year's 


blU  is  $657  million.  So  the  Trident  Is  not 
more  expensive  than  the  carrier.  And  the 
gentleman's  math  is  once  again  in  error. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  here  today 
participating  in  a  debating  society  when 
the  winners  will  be  determined  by  «>. 
plause  of  the  audience.  We  are.  in  fact, 
making  a  decision  that  will  determine 
the  capability  of  our  future  effectiveness 
to  deter  war— yes,  a  decision  that  will 
determine  the  capability  of  our  national 
defense  in  the  year  A  J>.  2000  and  beyond. 
By  defeating  this  amendment  we  are 
buying  a  pound  of  prevention  rather 
than  accepting  an  ounce  of  cure. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  proceed  may 
I  digress  to  correct  again  the  arithmetic 
of  the  gentleman  from  California?  Up 
to  this  point  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Huwr)  has  taken  aU  of  the 
credit  for  correcting  the  error  of  our  col- 
league. Mr.  LxGcrrr.  between  $100  mil- 
lion and  $125  million.  Actually  some  of 
us  on  the  east  side  of  the  aisle  made  the 
first  calculation  of  error.  I  hapi)ened  to 
find  the  error  and  handed  a  slip  of  paper 
to  the  ranking  Meqjber.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  (Mr.  Pwci)  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  LicciTr  was  really  in  error  by 
$25  mUllon.  Just  before  I  came  to  the 
well  we  have  had  another  Illustration  of 
some  pretty  bad  arithmetic,  because  just 
in  the  last  few  seconds  the  gentleman 
from  California  said  that  450  plus  450 
equals  1,000. 

For  a  long  while  we  had  a  militaiy 
concept  of  assured  destruction  in  this 
country  which  we  call  the  Triad.  We  are 
talking  about  the  mix  of  bombers,  land- 
based  missiles,  and  seapower.  I  want  to 
take  Just  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  this, 
the  old  ULMS  which  we  now  call  the 
Trident. 

I  may  not  take  all  of  my  5  minutes. 
I  do  want  to  make  a  point  of  compari- 
son between  items  in  the  Triad  of  our 
weapons.  We  know  some  Soviet  subma- 
rine missiles  might  be  able  to  reach  and 
destroy  some  of  our  bomber  bases.  We 
have  an  alert  time  of  only  15  minutes, 
and  some  of  them  could  be  hit.  Some  of 
them  may  Just  not  be  able  to  get  off  the 
groimd.  Then  some  of  these  imdersea 
Soviet  submarines  could  possibly  destroy 
our  Minuteman  silos.  They  could  do  that 
by  what  we  caU  a  sudden,  blinding  at- 
tack, by  destroying  our  radar  and  guid- 
ance systems  and  thereby  delaying  the 
launching  of  the  Minuteman.  This  would 
give  the  Soviets  time  to  deploy  their  SS- 
9's,  being  the  big  multlwarheads  with 
heavy  megatonage.  It  will  take  20  to  30 
minutes  for  these  big  missiles  to  arrive, 
but  this  delaying  time  will  grive  us  some 
time  to  fire  our  offensive  weapons  sys- 
tem.      

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  CSiairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  (Chairman.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  me  earlier  in  his  discussion.  I 
take  no  pride  of  authorship  and  I  never 
did  that  The  gentleman  from  California 
made  a  $25  million  mistake.  I  do  take 
pride  of  authorship  in  discussing  it  and  I 
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will  not  let  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia forget  it — $25  million  is  not  a 
cheap  mistake. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  will  not  let  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia forget  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  Trident  we  are 
talking  about  a  weapon  which  has  high 
survivablUty.  We  have  tried  to  Increase 
the  survivability  of  our  bombers  by  dis- 
persing them.  We  are  trying  to  harden 
our  Minuteman  silos,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Minuteman  silos  all 
across  this  country  wUl  be  targets  which 
the  Soviets  are  going  to  try  to  destroy. 
They  will  put  everything  they  have 
against  them.  I  suggest  to  the  Members 
they  will  do  this.  It  is  not  hypothetical. 
It  Is  possible.  It  is  likely.  Hopefully  and 
prayerfull>'  we  say  it  will  never  happen. 

But  if  they  do  our  country  could  be- 
come a  smoldering  ruin,  because  that  is 
where  the  targets  are — in  this  coimtry. 

We  are  talking  of  a  sophisticated  sea- 
based  weapons  system,  because  the  Tri- 
dent is  a  great  deal  more  than  just  an- 
other submarine.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
moving  the  threat  of  Soviet  setbacks 
away  from  the  homeland.  Any  effort  of 
the  Soviets  to  detect  the  Trident  while  at 
sea  is  going  to  be  difficult.  But  whatever 
attack  Is  made  on  the  Trident — the  So- 
viets will  not  be  attacking  major  popu- 
lation centers. 

Most  miUtary  analysts  agree  that  as  of 
now,  today,  our  missile -carrying  sub- 
marines are  almost  invulnerable.  Of 
course  there  may  continue  to  be  tech- 
nological developments.  There  may  be  a 
new  defensive  sonar.  In  any  event 
into  the  foreseeable  future,  even  into  the 
1980's  we  have  in  the  Trident  a  weapon 
that  based  on  current  technology  is 
simply  immime  from  attack. 

We  have  in  the  Trident  submarine  de- 
terrent that  patrols  on  antisubmarine 
warfare  cannot  destroy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rahoall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  the 
submarine  we  are  talking  about — that  Is, 
our  Trident — will  give  us  a  system  that 
can  stay  on  station.  It  can  send  its  radio 
transmissions.  It  can  make  its  radar 
search.  It  will  be  almost  Impossible  to 
find.  That  is  not  to  say  there  may  not  be 
sometime  in  the  future  a  system  devel- 
oped which  can  have  such  a  thing  as  real 
time  detection.  If  that  time  ever  comes 
then,  notwithstanding,  we  have  a  weap- 
ons system  which  is  still  far  superior  to 
any  other  in  our  Triad.  The  Trident  has 
some  components  that  some  Members 
may  not  be  fully  advised  of.  It  has  a 
range  of  6.000  miles.  Think  of  that.  That 
will  permit  targeting  on  the  UJ8.S.R. 
from  such  places  as  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  South  Pacific,  or  the  Indian  Ocean 
Repeating,  as  to  the  Trident  today,  an 
effective  antisubmarine  effort  is  virtually 
Impossible. 

Mr.  STTIATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  want  to  make  one 
more  point  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
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to  the  gentleman  who  Is  an  authority  on 
submarine  warfare. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  may  ask  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  Trident  and 
the  old  Polaris  and  the  old  Poseidon. 
There  are  two  important  differences.  The 
real  difference  is  the  silence  of  the 
Trident  with  the  resulting  impossibility 
of  detection.  It  has  a  high  sea-to-port 
ratio  and  it  has  the  most  accurate  firing 
capabiUty  of  any  weapon  in  our  arsenal. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  I  would  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt his  train  of  thought  but  there 
were  several  points  he  has  mentioned 
which  I  would  like  to  comment  on.  This 
Congress  has  already  approved  the  Tri- 
dent program.  We  authorized  a  certain 
amount  last  year  and  we  are  now  asked 
to  authorize  a  little  bit  more  this  year. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
just  pointed  out,  we  are  pushing  the  Tri- 
dent program  primarily  in  order  to  get  a 
submarine  missile  that  will  go  4,000 
miles,  and  perhaps  even  6.000  miles.  At 
the  present  time  the  best  we  have,  with 
our  Poseidon  system,  is  a  missile  that  can 
reach  out  only  2,500  miles. 

Yet,  the  frightening  thing,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  is  that  while  we  hope,  with 
this  Trident  program  to  get  a  submarine 
that  can  fire  a  4.000-mlle  missile,  we 
suddenly  learned,  because  we  have  only 
about  2,500  miles  with  the  Poseidon,  just 
6  months  ago.  that  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ready leapfrogged  with  a  4.000-mile  mis- 
sile which  they  have  on  hand  today.  In 
1973.  They  are  way  ahead  of  us  in  this 
field  already,  in  other  words,  and  that  is 
another  reason  why  we  have  got  to  press 
ahead  with  this  Trident  program  rather 
than  to  delay  it  and  to  move  "more  lei- 
surely." as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia would  have  us  do  under  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  Let 
the  Record  show  that  I  did  not  use 
all  of  the  additional  5  minutes  granted 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
CJhalrman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  be  to  slow  down  the 
development  of  the  Trident  program, 
suggesting  that  there  is  no  real  hurry  in 
this  field.  I  will  say  that  as  of  today,  such 
an  argument  might  seem  to  have  merit, 
but  from  this  day  until  the  Trident  be- 
comes operational  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  decade  or  in  the  early  1980's,  a  lot 
can  happen. 

The  Soviets  are  spending  huge  sums 
for  antisubmarine  warfare,  land-based 
ASW  aircraft,  helicopter  carriers,  new 
destroyers,  and  cruisers  with  antisub- 
marine weapons.  They  have  an  attack 
submarine  force  which  Is  much  greater 
than  ours.  Theoretically,  they  could  de- 
ploy several  submarines  or  surface  craft 


or  a  combination  thereof  to  shadow  each 
one  of  our  strategic  submarines. 

With  the  stalemate  in  the  ICBM  race, 
and  possible  development  of  the  frac- 
tional orbital  bombardment  system, 
giving  us  only  15  minutes'  warning,  our 
IC^M's  and  land-based  bombers  could 
fall  victim  to  a  vicious  first  strike.  Then, 
only  our  strategic  submarines  would  be 
left  as  an  effective  counter. 

These  systems  are  designed,  not  so 
much  for  use  in  war.  but  to  prevent  war; 
as  a  means  of  guaranteeing  to  any  ad- 
versary his  inability  to  win  in  any  real 
sense  of  that  word.  The  only  way  to 
assure  such  persuasion  in  the  future  is  to 
improve  the  most  survivable  weapon,  the 
strategic  submarine. 

Polaris  submarines  were  designed  for  a 
20-year  life.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
constant  patrols  since  they  were  deliv- 
ered. The  first  of  the  series  were  deliv- 
ered 12  years  ago.  With  each  cruise,  the 
chances  for  breakdowns  and  failures  in- 
crease, as  does  the  cost  of  making  re- 
pairs. These  submarines  can  only  last  so 
many  years.  The  original  10  must  be  re- 
placed by  at  least  the  early  1980's.  Tri- 
dent must  be  pushed  with  reasonable 
speed,  and  to  me  that  means  inclusion  of 
the  $885  million  this  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Ctdlfomia  ques- 
tioned how  we  could  build  10  new  24- 
tube  submarines  under  SALT  I.  My  re- 
sponse to  that  is  that  Trident  is  a  quali- 
tative improvement  in  weapons  systems, 
not  a  quantitative  one.  As  Trident  sub- 
marines become  operational,  our  Polaris 
submarines  will  be  i-etired.  We  will  stay 
within  the  710  tube  limit  as  prescribed 
in  SALT  L 

Further,  SALT  n  with  qualitative 
restraints  has  not  been  signed,  and  if 
signed,  will  not  be  signed  until  next  year. 
The  interim  agreement  signed  this  year 
in  Washington  would  not  be  violated  re- 
garding unilateral  advantage.  There  will 
be  no  good  faith  violation  of  this  interim 
agreement  as  we  press  on  with  Trident. 
This  system  gives  us  no  unilateral  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviets. 

It  simply  allows  us  to  update  our  sys- 
tems as  the  Soviets  improve  their  anti- 
submarine warfare  systems.  At  the  same 
time,  their  qualitative  improvement  of 
antisubmarine  wariare  and  strategic 
missiles  is  being  pressed  forward. 

I  would  say  parenthetically,  in  closing, 
that  if  the  Trident  were  in  violation  of 
the  1972  agreement,  it  would  seem  proper 
that  opponents  of  the  Trident  appropria- 
tion authorization  as  reported  would  op- 
pose the  entire  program,  and  not  Just  its 
timing.  To  me,  this  seems  contradictory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  U.8.  Polsiris  submarine  fleet  was  by 
far  the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  The 
Russians  possessed  hundreds  of  subma- 
rines, but  none  comparable  to  the  30  or 
more  nuclear-powered  missile-launch- 
ing submarines  then  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Theirs  could  harass  our  coasts.  Iliey 
could  play  havoc  with  our  shlppl^jg.  But 
they  did  not  iMssess  the  destructive  power 
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to  a  nation's  heartland  which  the  Polaris- 
type  submarine  provides. 

Now  all  of  this  has  changed.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Russians  got  back  into  the 
submarine  business  in  a  wholesale  man- 
ner. They  have  or  they  are  building  many 
more  modem  submarines  than  we.  They 
are  rapidly  catching  up  in  all  the  ca- 
pabilities for  undersea-launched  nuclear 
destruction  that  we  possessed.  They  are 
building  faster,  quieter  submarines. 

And  submarine  detection  methods  are 
Improving  day  by  day.  They,  the  Rus- 
sians, will  have  the  capability  to  find  and 
destroy  our  submarines  unless  we  stage 
other  breakthroughs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Trident  submarine 
is  a  breakthrough.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
quietest,  the  most  powerful,  the  longest 
range  submarine  in  the  sea.  At  the  first 
hint  of  trouble  the  Trident  can  go  to  sea. 
It  will  not  be  a  sitting  duck  at  the  dock. 
And  at  sea  the  Trident  can  use  half  the 
ocean  areas  of  the  world  as  a  launch 
site.  Its  missiles  can  reach  6,000  miles. 
We  can  station  Tridents  anywhere  with- 
in a  30-million-square-mlle  area  of 
ocean,  and  be  on  station  almost  indefi- 
nitely. 

This  will  present  the  Russians  with  an 
almost  impossible  tracking  situation. 

This  is  the  kind  of  weapon  the  Rus- 
sians respect,  and  as  more  and  more 
American  cities  and  military  installa- 
tions come  under  the  threat  of  Russian 
missiles,  we  need  new  power,  additional 
power,  with  which  to  strike  back,  with 
which  to  deter  that  first  strike. 

Remember,  we  gave  away  our  hopes 
for  an  effective  antiballistic  missUe  sys- 
tem in  the  SALT  talks.  Now  deterrence 
Is  our  principal  weapon,  and  deterrence 
can  be  built  into  the  Trident  submarine. 

The  Trident  is  a  solid  bargaining  chip 
for  the  upcoming  SALT  talks. 

The  Trident  system  Is  one  of  the  best 
hopes  of  mankind  for  peace.  It  is  the 
Russians  who  want  it  sxmk  now,  not  the 
American  people.  The  American  people 
want  this  coimtry  to  be  able  to  defend 
Itself.  Trident  gives  us  new  capability  to 
doit. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
reduce  the  Trident  program. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  was  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion  because  the  United  States  hewi 
the  strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
military  capability  to  insure  that  in  a 
showdown  the  Soviet  Union  woxild  be 
decisively  defeated.  That  is  the  basic  rea- 
son why  the  Soviet  Union  pulled  their 
missiles  out  of  Cuba.  Since  that  time 
despite  the  thaw  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  Soviets  have  continued  an  aggressive 
buildup  of  their  offensive  land-based 
striking  power.  They  also  have  continued 
to  build  up  their  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marine fleet. 

As  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  strength 
has  increased,  our  supremacy  under  the 
seas  of  the  world  has  gradually  dimin- 
ished. We  must  modernize  our  nuclear 
submarines  smd  keep  pace  with  Soviet 
advances  in  this  field  or  be  willing  to 


accept  the  consequences  of  being  second 
best. 

If  we  stand  still,  then  5  or  10  years 
from  now  we  may  have  a  rerun  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  except  next  time 
we  might  finish  a  poor  second. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1974  re- 
quests funds  to  build  the  first  Trident 
ballistic  missile  submarine  and  procure 
long  leadtlme  items  for  succeeding  ships. 
I  strongly  support  the  Trident  program 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  we  proceed  now 
with  building  these  important  subma- 
rines. 

The  Trident  submarines  and  missiles 
are  needed  to  increase  the  survivability 
of  our  seaborne  deterrent  in  the  1980's 
suid  beyond,  and  to  provide  for  replace- 
ment of  our  aging  Polaris  submarines. 
No  tallES  or  imderstandings  with  the  So- 
viets can  change  the  fact  that  our 
Polaris  submarines  are  simply  wearing 
out  and  must  be  replaced  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  sea-based  strategic  deterrent. 
Even  under  the  Trident  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense,  the  oldest  Polaris  submarine  will 
be  19  years  old  when  the  first  Trident 
submarine  is  scheduled  to  join  the  fleet. 
The  Polaris  submarines  were  designed 
for  an  operating  life  of  20  years  and  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  op- 
erate for  a  longer  life  without  having 
major  breakdowns.  This  fact  cannot  be 
ignored.  Even  though  our  dedicated  peo- 
ple have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  de- 
signing, building  and  maintaining  our 
first  missile  launching  submarines  they 
are  aging  day  by  day  and  will  wear  out. 
There  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  replaced 
in  these  ships  and  therefore  new  ones 
must  be  started. 

Our  existing  41  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines were  designed  using  the  tech- 
nology of  the  1950's.  The  Trident  sub- 
marines are  being  designed  with  all  the 
latest  technology.  They  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  attack  than 
our  Polaris  submarines.  Recently  de- 
veloped noise  reduction  features  which 
cannot  be  backfitted  in  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  be  included  in  the  Trident 
submarines  to  make  these  ships  much 
quieter.  The  longer  range  of  the  new 
Trident  missiles  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  Trident  submarines  will  give  them 
vastly  more  ocean  area  to  hide  in.  The 
limited  range  of  our  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don missiles  forces  our  existing  ballistic 
missile  submarines  to  operate  in  areas 
in  which  the  Soviets  can  concentrate 
their  rapidly  improving  antisubmarine 
warfare  forces. 

The  Trident  submarines  and  their 
longer  range  missiles  will  permit  basing 
our  ballistic  missile  submarines  in  the 
U.S.  ports.  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
important  advantage  of  the  Trident 
program — no  foreign  basing  wlU  be  re- 
quired. I  believe  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress understand  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing our  deterrent  forces  Invulnerable  to 
international  political  actions.  This  is 
becoming  a  more  cmd  more  sensitive 
matter  day  by  day.  It  cannot  be  ignored 
any  longer.  It  Is  indeed  fortiiltous  that 
Trident  provides  us  with  a  solution. 

Proposals  to  delay  the  Trident  pro- 


gram merely  put  off  the  time  we  must 
construct  new  ballistic  mlssUe  sub- 
marines and  result  in  Itu^e  added  cost. 
The  Navy  has  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  delaying  for  a  year  the  planned  10- 
shlp  Trident  program  would  be  over  $] 
billion.  Last  year  Congress  approved 
funds  to  buy  the  long  leadtlme  items  for 
the  first  Trident  submarine  and  three 
fellow  ships.  Construction  of  the  first 
Trident  submarine  In  fiscal  year  1974  will 
allow  the  program  to  continue  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Delaying  the  first  ship 
would  caiise  a  major  disruption  and 
saddle  the  program  with  much  higher 
costs  in  the  future.  This  point  to  many 
may  be  rather  subtle.  To  those  familiar 
with  complex  technology  programs  it  will 
be  readily  imderstandable.  It  concerns 
the  need  for  maintaining  organizations 
of  highly  specialized  talents  and  manu- 
facturing and  construction  organizations 
of  specialized  nature  viable.  Proflciency 
in  such  matters  degrades  fast  if  active 
challenges  are  not  maintained  on  the 
organizations  involved.  We  cannot  afford 
atrophy  in  areas  which  are  so  critical  to 
the  defense  and  security  of  our  Nation. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  no  inclination 
to  delay  their  submarine  ballistic  missile 
program.  They  well  understand  the  value 
of  these  powerfiU  weapons.  The  Soviets 
have  tested  an  improved  missile  with  a 
range  of  about  4,000  miles.  In  essence, 
they  already  have  their  equivalent  of  the 
Trident.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  this 
critical  f  ju:t  has  not  been  more  generally 
recognized. 

We  were  once  preeminent  In  submarine 
ballistic  missiles.  Cutbacks  proposed  in 
advanced  submarine  programs  such  as 
Trident  will  result  in  loss  of  the  special 
position  our  Nation  has  had  in  this  field. 
Unless  we  proceed  with  construction  of 
the  Trident  submarines  and  their  mis- 
siles we  will  be  faced  with  having  only 
old,  obsolete  ships  compared  to  the  mod- 
em, larger  Soviet  force.  The  Trident  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  the  proposed  budget  and  I  recommend 
the  Congress  approve  proceeding  with  the 
program  without  delay. 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  reading  and 
listening  on  the  needs  of  our  natkoal 
defense.  The  theme  that  runs  through 
all  of  It  Is  the  Russian  menace.  We  have 
heard  the  theme  of  the  Russian  menace 
again  and  again  here  in  this  forum. 

To  meet  this  menace  we  are  asked 
greatly  to  expand  our  bomber  system, 
our  aircraft  carrier  system,  our  sub- 
marine program.  For  this  we  are  asked 
to  continue  to  spend  more  money  than 
we  have.  We  are  forced  to  continue  to 
deny  all  kinds  of  domestic  needs,  includ- 
ing water  and  sewerage  systems  and 
health  care,  and  adequate  defense 
against  street  crime.  For  this  we  con- 
tinue to  pour  fuel  on  the  fires  of  Infiatlon. 

Is  this  menace  as  great  as  it  is  claimed 
to  be? 

Is  all  this  expenditiire  on  armament 
the  proper  response? 

I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  whether  very 
many  Members  in  this  room  know  just 
how  great  this  menace  is  supposed  to  be 
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and  what  we  must  have  In  order  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  there  are 
moments  when  I  am  frightened  at  the 
possibility  of  the  Russians  pouring  nu- 
clear missiles  on  us,  from  the  sea  and 
across  the  North  Pole,  and  I  want  to 
be  just  as  safe  as  money  can  make  us  be. 

I  believe  that  is  the  feeling  of  most 
of  the  Members  here  in  this  room. 

We  want  to  spend  what  we  must  spend. 
We  do  not  want  to  spend  any  more  than 
we  need  to  spend. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  puzzles.  If 
the  Russian  menace  is  as  great  as  the 
Nixon  administration  in  its  military 
budget  request  claims  it  to  be  then  why 
has  the  Nixon  administration  consum- 
mated all  kinds  of  deals  to  help  the  Rus- 
sians with  their  grain  problem,  with  their 
technical  problems,  and  to  engage  with 
them  in  all  kinds  of  trsule? 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  commod- 
ity credit  loans  were  proposed  in  order 
to  help  the  Russians  buy  on  credit  so  they 
would  not  even  have  to  touch  their  gold 
'  and  dollar  reserves. 

This  was  a  foreign  aid  program  to  Rus- 
sia I  voted  against  but  which  passed 
2  to  1  in  this  body  that  claims  to  be 
80  frightened  of  the  Russians.  By  a  vote 
of  2  to  1  we  approved  this  eco- 
nomic help  to  the  Russians.  Now.  why 
all  this  arms  buildup? 

They  have  been  able  to  do  It  because 
for  30  years  they  have  starved  every  do- 
mestic program  they  had.  They  have 
denied  their  agriculture.  They  have  taken 
their  best  minds,  their  scientists,  they 
have  taken  capital  and  all  their  equip- 
ment away  from  their  domestic  pro- 
grams, including  agriculture,  and  they 
have  put  them  into  armaments.  And  just 
at  the  time  when  the  shoe  begins  to 
pinch,  the  Nixon  sulmlnistration  and  the 
Congress  came  to  their  help.  Then,  hav- 
ing done  that,  we  come  back  in  this  body 
and  say.  "We  must  have  more  weapons 
to  meet  the  Russian  menace" — a  menace 
which  we  have  proceeded  over  the  last 
few  years  to  subsidize. 

What  kind  of  sense  does  this  make? 
Shouldn't  we  make  up  our  minds  whether 
the  Russians  are  a  menace  or  whether 
they  are  not? 

Voltaire  said  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
ago,  speaking  about  a  different  subject: 
"If  it  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  Invent  It." 

I  sometimes  think  that  is  true  of  the 
Russian  menace.  If  It  did  not  exist,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  Invent  it.  There 
are  a  lot  of  Members  In  this  room  who 
are  representing  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
making  money  by  it.  It  has  become  con- 
venient to  subsidize  the  Russian  menace, 
because  this  wlU  make  it  all  the  more 
necessary  for  us  to  turn  around  and 
expand  all  of  our  industrial-military 
complex  to  meet  that  menace. 

Mr.  LEQOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  would  particularly  point  out 


that  it  is  a  fact  that  presently  the  United 
States  has  41  Polaris-Poseidon  subma- 
rines, the  Soviets  have  25  Yankees  sub- 
marines, and  we  both  have  16  tube  mis- 
siles, and  their  average  range  is  2,500 
miles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  stimned 
by  the  quantities. 

Mr.  ChEiirman,  I  must  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in  sup- 
port of  full  funding  for  the  Trident  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  few  who  would  dispute  the 
view  that  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war 
depends  Importantly  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  credible  sec- 
ond-strike nuclear  capability.  In  short, 
it  is  essential  for  both  our  Nation's  se- 
curity and  world  i>eace  that  no  potential 
nuclear  enemy  ever  doubt  the  ability  of 
our  strategic  forces  to  survive  a  nuclear 
attack  and  retaliate  in  a  manner  which 
would  Inflict  unacceptable  damage  on 
the  aggressor  country. 

It  is  increasingly  accepted  that  our  sea- 
based  deterrent  has  the  best  prospects  of 
all  strategic  offensive  systems  for  long- 
term  survivability  and  therefore  for  pre- 
serving the  strategic  balance  of  power 
and  with  it  peace  in  the  world. 

Trident  is  designed  to  become  the  most 
survivable  element  in  our  sea-based  de- 
terrent force  and  therefore  the  keystpne 
of  all  our  strategic  forces  in  the  1980's 
and  beyond.  Trident,  moreover,  promises 
to  provide  the  United  States  with  in- 
cresised  flexibility  in  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  which  could  lead  to  a 
new  roimd  of  agreements  substantially 
reducing  the  total  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  allowed  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Trident  program  is 
on  schedule,  following  the  plan  which 
this  House  wisely  approved  last  year. 
Now.  however,  there  are  those  who  de- 
sire to  slow  the  pace  by  at  least  2  years 
by  cutting  funds.  While  having  the  best 
intentions,  the  supporters  of  this  amend- 
ment are,  in  effect,  declaring  their  will- 
ingness to  gamble  with  the  adequacy  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  in  the  future. 
I  simply  cannot  responsiUy  join  in  this 
gamble.  The  stakes  are  too  high  and  the 
consequences  too  certain  should  it  be 
lost.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  against 
any  reduction  of  the  momentum  in  the 
Trident  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
support  the  Polaris-Poseidon  program, 
there  are  some  members  who  question 
the  need  for  the  accelerated  Trident  pro- 
gram which  we  mandated  last  year.  They 
allege  that  the  relative  superiority  and 
invulnerability  of  our  existing  subma- 
rines, sufficiency  of  existing  weapons  in 
destructive  capability,  and  the  unpre- 
dictable nature  of  future  threats  to  out 
ss^tems  preclude  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  Trident  schedule. 

I  am  pleased  that  even  many  of  these 
Members  have  expressed  their  belief  in 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  highly 
survivable  sea-based  strategic  deterrent. 
Their  major  question  seems  not  to  be 


"why  Trident?"  but  rather  "why  Tri- 
dent now?" 

It  is  true  that  our  Polaris-Poseidon 
force  today  Is  an  awesome  sea -based  de- 
terrent which  has  been  relatively  free 
from  worry  about  a  serious,  Soviet  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  (ASW)  threat. 
Moreover,  the  completion  of  our  Posei- 
don conversion  will  provide  us  with  an 
increased  number  of  warheads.  How- 
ever, numbers  in  themselves  mean  ab- 
solutely nothing  imless  survivability  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  those  numbers. 

Our  present  submarines  were  built 
with  the  technology  of  the  1950's.  They 
possess  inherent  weaknesses  which  in 
time,  our  Navy  experts  believe,  will  make 
them  vulnerable  to  a  degree  far  greater 
than  today.  The  exact  moment  of  vul- 
nerability of  cow'se  is  not  precise,  but 
Soviet  technology  is  and  has  been  mov- 
ing with  increasing  speed  and  effect. 
Complacency  in  Ught  of  this  progress  is 
not  warranted. 

We  originally  built  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine as  a  relatively  makeshift  ship 
by  cutting  in  half  an  attack  submarine 
on  the  building  ways.  The  result  was 
highly  satisfactory  and  came  at  an  op- 
portune time,  the  first  Polaris  missile 
was  a  short-range  1,200-mile  missile. 
Fortunately  we  proceeded  to  develop  a 
series  of  more  sophisticated  and  longer- 
range  missiles  which  have  led  to  the  cur- 
rent Poseidon  missile.  Had  we  been  con- 
tent to  live  with  that  earliest  submarine 
and  its  missiles,  without  improvement, 
we  would  be  almost  forcing  our  sub- 
marines to  operate  on  the  very  coasts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  targets. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  steady  im- 
provement of  today's  antimissile  tech- 
nology, failure  to  improve  on  that  first 
missile  system  would  have  placed  us  in 
an  increasingly  awkward  and  weakened 
position  both  In  world  politics  and  stra- 
tegic arms  negotiations.  In  short,  it  is 
necessary  in  this  business  of  strategic 
deterrence  to  keep  ahead  of  the  game- 
to  do  otherwise  is  to  invite  the  adversary 
to  develop  a  counter.  In  the  present  case, 
the  combination  of  providing  the  Trident 
submarine  with  a  very  large  patrol  area 
and  qiiieter  operating  systems  can  make 
the  development  of  an  effective  anti- 
submarine warfare  coimter  to  Trident 
virtually  prohibitive  economically.  Such 
a  degree  of  survivability  Is  stabilizing  In 
that  it  does  not  invite  a  counter. 

THK  BASIC  OBJBCnVK 

The  basic  objective  of  our  strategic 
policy  is  to  preserve  the  sufDdency  of  our 
deterrent  in  order  to  make  nuclear  at- 
tack unattractive.  That  sufflcioicy  has 
been  placed  In  serious  doubt  by  Soviet 
momentum  in  building  up  their  tdready 
powerful  strategic  forces,  particularly 
their  sea-based  forces.  The  strides  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  making  In 
naval  power  is  evidenced  by  the  assertion 
by  Capt.  John  Moore,  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  experts  on  naval  matters,  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  Is  now  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world.  Captain  Moore's  statement 
is  included  In  his  foreword  to  what  many 
individuals  consider  the  most  authorlta- 
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tlve  anniial  on  the  world's  navies,  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,  of  which  he  is  editor. 

Soviet  strategic  momentuBi  was  only 
partially  arrested  by  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  have  a  credible 
and  logical  means  of  insuring  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  gain  a  position  of  nuclear 
superiority.  The  Trident  program  is  an 
essential  part  of  that  credible  and  logical 
means. 

TTie  Trident  system  will  be  capable  of 
either  replacing  in  part  or  augmenting 
existing  systems  and  will  be  virtually 
invulnerable  to  the  broadest  spectnmi  of 
possible  future  threats.  I  believe  that  the 
best  action  we  can  take  to  preserve  our 
nuclear  sufficiency  Is  to  continue  on 
schedule  the  Trident  program. 

The  Trident  submarine  is  being 
planned  for  introduction  into  the  fleet 
in  1978.  It  will  be  equipped  with  the  new 
Trident  I  missile  which  will  have  a  range 
of  over  twice  that  of  the  present  Poseidon 
missile.  This  will  enable  the  Trident  sub- 
marine to  operate  in  over  4Mi  times  the 
ocean  area  that  the  Polaris  submarines 
can  operate  In. 

When  it  enters  the  fleet,  the  Trident 
system  will  give  our  country  the  equiv- 
alent of  what  the  Soviets  reportedly  al- 
ready have — a  deployed  4,000-mile  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missile.  Moreover,  the 
Trident  is  being  designed  to  operate 
much  more  quietly  than  our  present 
SSBN's  as  well  as  to  operate  faster  and 
last  longer. 

THX  FOLASIS/POSKIDON   PKOGRAM 

For  years  the  Polaris /Poseidon  pro- 
gram has  served  as  the  bulwark  of  our 
Nation's  strategic  deterrent.  And  it  has 
done  the  job  superbly.  But  these  ships 
cannot  be  expected  to  perform  their 
vital  mission  Indefinitely. 

Our  present  fleet  of  41  Polaris /Posei- 
don submarines  was  built  in  a  relatively 
short  period  during  the  late  19S0's  and 
the  early  1960's.  In  fact,  all  of  our  pres- 
ent SSBI4^s  were  deployed  In  the  7- 
year  period  between  1960  and  1967.  At 
the  peak  of  the  Polaris  building  program, 
13  submarines  appeared  in  1  year. 

The  first  of  these  submarines  repre- 
sented an  accelei^ted  effort  to  attain 
a  sea-based  deterrent  at  the  soonest 
possible  moment.  As  I  noted,  smaller 
attack  submarines  then  under  construc- 
tion were  literally  cut  in  half  to  permit 
the  addition  of  a  missile  compartment, 
thus  providing  for  the  earliest  possible 
introduction  into  the  fleet.  Subsequent 
*!  classes  Improved  quieting,  depth  capa- 
bility, and  habitability,  but  the  basic 
ship  technology  has  otherwise  not  gen- 
erally changed. 

No  ship  in  the  fleet  has  been  worked 
as  hard  as  the  Polaris /Poseidon  with  its 
blue  and  gold  crews.  Each  submarine 
generally  comes  in  from  a  mission,  re- 
plenishes its  supplies,  and  goes  right 
back  out  on  a  new  mission,  leaving  the 
old  crew  ashore.  In  the  words  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
result  has  been  that  "these  submarines 
have  been  subjected  to  more  missions 
and  have  been  longer  on  station  than 
any  other  class  of  ship  in  the  fleet." 

When  they  were  built,  these  subma- 
rines were  not  expected  to  have  an  oap- 


eratlng  life  longer  than  20  years.  Yet. 
some  of  them  are  nearly  a  dozen  years 
old  today,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
show  the  effects  of  age.  While  the  Navy 
may  be  able  to  stretch  the  life  of  a  few 
of  these  ships  to  25  years,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  permit  this  force  to  become 
either  overage  or  technically  obsolete. 

Assimiing  that  replacement  will  occur 
imder  guidelines  similar  to  the  existing 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement,  the 
introduction  of  the  first  Trident  sub- 
marine in  1980 — as  this  amendment  pro- 
poses— followed  by  3  In  the  3  suc- 
ceeding years  and  thence  2  each  year 
thereafter,  would  result  in  all  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  ships  exceeding  20  years  be- 
fore retirement;  13  would  be  24  or  more 
years  old;  and  the  oldest  would  be  26. 
This  schedule  would  clearly  jeopardize 
the  Navy's  ability  to  continue  to  dis- 
charge Its  vital  strategic  mission.  It  is 
a  far  wiser  approach  to  get  on  with  the 
procurement  of  the  first  10  Trident  sub- 
marines, as  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Moreover,  there  are  absolute  limits  as 
to  the  improvements  which  can  be  made 
in  the  present  ships.  Growth  potential 
provides  only  for  modest  improvements 
in  quieting,  sonar,  or  missiles.  It  is  not 
economically  realistic  to  convert  the  first 
10  SSBN's  to  Poseldcm,  for  example.  And 
introduction  of  the  Trident  I  missile  in 
the  remaining  31  ships  would  use  all  of 
their  missile  growth  potential.  Only  a 
few  noise  reduction  improvements  are 
feasible  in  the  existing  ships.  Significant 
noise  reduction  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
lead  against  anticipated  acoustic  tech- 
nology advances  requires  the  radically 
different  and  quiet  propulsion  plant 
planned  for  the  Trident  submarines;  this 
cannot  be  backfltted  in  existing  SSBN's. 

In  short,  the  existing  Polaris/Poseidon 
SSBN's  do  not  have  an  indefinite  life, 
and  do  not  represent  current  technical 
capability  in  areas  important  to  future 
sea-based  strategic  forces. 

TRS   TmiDXMT 

Trident,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  survivability. 
And  in  strategic  deterrence,  survivablll^ 
is  the  name  of  the  game.  Through  a  com- 
bination of  greater  patrol  area,  greater 
missile  range,  and  through  a  submarine 
which  provides  great  Improvements  In 
quietness,  mobility  and  self-defense. 
Trident  promises  to  be  the  most  invul- 
nerable system  in  our  arsenal  for  decades 
to  come. 

The  entire  program  is  being  designed 
to  markedly  improve  the  at-sea  to  in- 
port  ratio  over  that  achieved  by  Polaris 
during  the  past  12  years.  As  a  result  of 
long-life  reactor  cores,  optimized  logistic 
support  facilities,  Improved  system  main- 
tainability, two-crew  manning,  and  U.S. 
basing,  the  Trident  ships  will  xeaiize  up 
to  15  percent  or  more  time  at  sea  than 
have  their  predecessors  over  the  past 
years. 

Effective  targeting  of  today's  2,800-mile 
range  sea-based  sjrstems  denies  the  broad 
ocean  areas  to  our  SSBN's.  However,  the 
great  ocean  area  that  is  available  would 
provide  an  insiu-mountable  obstacle  to 
ASW  forces  of  present  and  future  years. 


Trident  would  put  that  area  to  use.  The 
very  long  ranges  provided  by  the  Trident 
missiles  will  permit  Trident  submarines 
to  patrol  at  least  4^  times  and  perhaps 
up  to  10  times  the  total  ocean  area  avail- 
able to  today's  SSBN's,  while  maintain- 
ing the  most  important  targets  within 
range.  Some  key  areas  will  become  easily 
targetable  from  U.S.  home  bases  in  either 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  Availability 
of  such  vast  areas  provides  operational 
flexibility  to  select  patrol  areas  of  pre- 
vailing seasonal  storms,  high  biological 
noise  and  other  phenomena  to  blimt  at- 
tempts of  acoustic  ASW  sensors  to  detect 
Trident. 

Moreover,  Trident  will  Incorporate  ad- 
ditional features  which  will  provide 
marked  advantages  over  our  present 
submarines  in  what  must  be  anticipated 
to  be  an  increasingly  hostile  environ- 
ment. 

First,  incorporation  of  a  new,  quieter 
reactor  and  propulsion  plant  design  will 
provide  quieting  Improvements  to  com- 
bat detectl(m  not  possible  In  today's 
SSBN's.  Second,  Trident  will  be  optimally 
configured  to  include  an  advanced  sonar 
with  a  capability  which  far  overshadows 
that  available  to  today's  SSBN's,  and 
which  cannot  be  backfltted  into  today's 
SSBN's  because  we  have  literally  used 
up  the  growth  margin  available  in  that 
older  design  ship.  The  greater  Increased 
detection  range  of  the  new  sonar  alone 
will  provide  a  giant  step  in  survivability, 
permitting  Trident  to  evade  adversaries 
long  before  she  herself  becomes  detecta- 
ble by  an  aiemy. 

With  the  new  proi>ulslon  plant.  Trident 
will  be  provided  with  more  power  which 
can  be  used  in  the  form  of  speed  and /or 
mobility.  The  quieter  Trident  submarine 
will  be  capable  of  patrolling  or  transit- 
ing at  higher  speeds  with  equivalent  de- 
grees of  quietness  than  can  today's  ships. 
Finally,  the  Trident  submarine  will 
provide  growth  potoitlal  for  missile  ad- 
vancements which  may  be  required  to 
accommodate  fittare  Soviet  advances. 
Today's  SSBN's  which  have  so  flexibly 
made  the  transition  to  Poseidon,  will 
have  exercised  growth  margin  to  the  full- 
est possible  degree  if  the  decision  Is  made 
to  backflt  the  all-new  Trident  I  missile. 
On  the  other  hand.  Trident  Incorporates 
growth  margin  to  meet  future  threats 
by  any  number  of  possible  avenues,  and 
can  readily  accommodate  new  sensors 
and  other  defensive  equipment. 

THX   BACKITT  OPTIOir 

Some  of  my  colleagues  liave  advocated 
backfitting  the  Trident  I  missile  into  our 
existing  Poseidon  submarines  in  order  to 
upgrade  our  deterrent  forces  and  defer 
the  Trident  for  2  years.  This,  to  my 
thinking,  is  false  economy. 

It  Is  true  that  the  backflt  option  pro- 
vides for  rapidly  upgrading  our  sea- 
based  missiles  in  response  to  a  dramatic 
mcrease  in  the  threat  against  our  de- 
terrent forces,  or  to  a  need  to  minimize 
our  reliance  on  overseas  bases.  However, 
Trident  is  capable  of  increasing  available 
ocean  area  for  submarine  operations  by 
a  multiple  of  4  to  14  or  more  times  over 
that  available  to  Polaris/Poseidon  mis- 
siles, depending  upon  concepts  of  target- 
ing and  selection  of  ocean  areas.  Backflt 
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sutanarines — today's  SSBN's— can  use 
only  pert  of  this  expanded  operating  area 
in  a  normal  patrol  period  because  a  re- 
quirement for  higher  speeds  to  permit 
coverage  of  the  entire  area  woxild 
markedly  increase  the  detectabillty  of 
these  submarines.  Trident,  with  an  im- 
proved, quiet  propulsion  plant,  is  not 
limited  to  area  use.  Furthermore,  backflt 
submarines  are  space-limited  and  can- 
not accommodate  the  sonar  and  quieting 
improvements  which  will  be  inherent  in 
Trident.  And  Anally,  backfitting  into 
Poseidon  submarines  does  not  alter  the 
aging  problem  facing  the  existing  41- 
sbip  force.  To  be  a  believable  deterrent, 
SSBN's  must  be  reliable  as  well  as  sur- 
vlvable.  This  is  why  backfit — alone — is 
not  an  amenable  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  ts  imperative  that  we 
not  iiermlt  the  credibility  of  the  most 
8urvlyable  element  of  our  strategic  t<aw8 
to  erode.  While  a  short-term  incrs»e  in 
survivability  might  be  providedcjy  In- 
stalling the  Trident  I  missile  in  our  cur- 
rent SSBN's,  such  a  measure  does  noth- 
ing to  offset  the  ravages  of  time  or  tech- 
nological advances  which  would  threaten 
our  aging  ships  as  they  advance  into  the 
1980's  and  beyond.  Prudence  dictates 
that  we  iipdate  some  portion  of  our  sub- 
marines to  stay  abreast  or  ahead  of  an- 
ticipated Soviet  advances. 

WHT  TKIOKirT  NOW 

When  one  considers  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Soviets  might  deploy  an  anti- 
submarine warfare  threat  once  the  state 
of  the  art  in  sensors  or  kill  mechanisms 
has  been  sufficiently  advanced.  It  be- 
comes clear  why  proceeding  with  Tri- 
dent as  quickly  as  possible  is  so  essential. 
,^The  Soviets  have  made  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  building  a  fieet  of  modem, 
high-speed  surface  ships  and  high-speed 
Quclear  attack  submarines.  Thus  they 
are  Ew;quiring  vehicles  which  require  only 
the  adaptation  of  a  new  development  in 
order  to  endanger  our  existing  Polaris- 
Poseidon  force.  Thus  we  must  cut  the 
leadtlme  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate deterrent.  Six  to  seven  years  are 
required  to  design,  develop,  and  deploy  a 
new  SSBI^  in  an  orderly  manner.  With  a 
building  rate  of  three  ships  per  year,  it 
would  be  the  early  1980's  before  10  Tri- 
dent submarines  would  be  operational 
under  even  the  current  accelerated 
schedule.  If  need  be.  delivery  dates  of  fol- 
low-on ships  can  be  modified  in  future 
jrears.  However,  we  cannot  regain  lost 
leadtlme  if  we  fall  to  continue  our  cur- 
rent Trident  pace  and  find  ourselves  In 
a  serious  dilemma  later. 

Moreover,  if  we  delay  this  program  2 
years,  we  will  have  to  pay  the  financial 
costs  as  well.  Admiral  Rickover  has  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  if  the  Trident  submarines  are  not 
funded  this  year  as  required,  the  cost  of 
the  first  Trident  ship  will  mcrease  by 
$100  million  and  the  cost  of  the  others 
will  increase  by  comparable  amounts. 
The  nuclear  components  authorized  last 
.vear  and  consisting  of  huge  masses  of 
metal  being  shaped  and  formed  to  metic- 
ulous reactor  requirements  are  coming 
off  the  production  line  as  planned.  Any 
halt  will  not  only  delay  the  long  lead- 
time  items  for  the  other  submarines,  but 


will  Increase  the  costs  as  well.  In  the 
event  that  the  program  is  not  funded, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  manufacturers 
of  these  very  complex  components  will 
find  it  better  business  to  concentrate  on 
the  reactor  program  for  private  industry 
than  to  deal  with  the  on-again,  off -again 
programs  of  the  Navy. 

■ALT 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  implied 
that  the  present  Trident  schedule  con- 
flicts with  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
the  contrary,  the  controlled  moderniza- 
tion of  our  strategic  deterrent  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  make  further  progress  in 
the  next  round  of  strategic  talks  with 
the  Russians.  The  Trident  program  is  Uie 
keystone  to  such  modernization,  and  as 
such,  deserves  full  support. 

What  Is  more  is  that  early  Trident 
introduction  will  provide  us  with  the 
flexibility  needed  to  react  to  SALT  in  a 
manner  which  will  sissure  us  the  strong- 
est deterrent  forces  permissible  under 
any  new  agreement.  If  "freedom-to-mix" 
results  from  SALT  n,  we  can  readily 
incresise  the  sea -based  systems  which 
provide  the  greatest  survivability.  If 
SALT  results  in  an  overall  lesser  number 
of  launchers — that  is.  a  cutback  on  total 
land-based  and  sea-based  missiles — we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  put  more  tmder 
the  sea,  and  thereby  enhance  their  sur- 
vivability, as  we  phase  out  numbers  of 
land-based  weapons.  If  we  were  to  delay 
the  first  ship,  the  long  leadtlme  required 
to  build  nuclear  ships  woiild  destroy  our 
choice  of  options.  We  can  always  slow 
a  building  rate,  but  picking  up  the  pace 
is  very,  very  costly.  We  cannot  afford  to 
get  Into  that  kind  of  "catch-up"  game. 

StrMlCART 

In  essence,  this  debate  bolls  down  to 
a  simple  matter — should  tUs  Nation  In 
light  of  the  strategic  reality  today,  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  the  next 
generation  strategic  missile  system  now, 
thereby  providing  for  continued  effec- 
tiveness of  our  deterrent  forces  for  the 
future,  or  should  we  follow  a  wait-and- 
see  approach.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  go  ahead  now  with  the  Trident  pro- 
gram in  order  to  insure  the  long-term 
siiTvivability  of  our  nuclear  deterrent, 
which  is  the  key  to  preserving  the  strate- 
gic balance  of  power  and  with  it  peace  in 
the  world.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  full  authorization  for  the  Tri- 
dent program. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  having 
this  Trident  program,  of  course,  is  to 
retain  the  credibility  of  the  United  States 
in  its  position  to  be  a  deterrent  against 
nuclear  conflict.  Its  purpose  is  to  see  to 
it  that  we  never  have  a  nuclear  conflict 
by  making  it  unrewarding  to  any  natlcm 
to  laimch  a  nuclear  attack. 

When  you  look  back  a  little  bit  in  his- 
tory, at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and 
think  about  what  we  were  thinking  at 
that  time,  and  the  probable  events  that 
might  occur  after  that  world  war,  and 
the  fact  that  we  might  be  forced  into  a 
nuclear  war,  and  we  realize  in  the  dec- 
ades that  have  followed  the  strength  of 


the  United  States  in  this  field,  you  can 
see  that  it  was  this  str^igth  which  in 
fact  preserved  the  deterroit. 

That  has  been  the  greatest  thrust  to 
retain  peace  in  that  period  of  time. 

There  is  no  treaty  ccHiflict  involved  in 
the  production  of  the  Trident  as  planned 
in  this  bill.  Over  the  weekend  I  read 
again  the  SALT  agreements,  and  there 
is  nothing  at  all  in  them  that  is  in  con- 
flict with  this  bill.  The  gentleman  pro- 
ponent of  this  am«idment  may  think 
that  this  bill  will  be  added  to  the  total  of 
our  submarine  fleet;  but  when  the  Tri- 
dents come  into  existence  they  will  come 
into  existence  when  the  existing  fleet 
will  be  beyond  the  age  of  utilization.  The 
old  submarines  will  be  put  into  the  stock- 
pile of  our  standby  fleet  rather  than  mto 
actual  utilization.  Therefoi-e.  the  Tri- 
dents are  a  follow-on  for  the  programs 
which  we  already  have  In  existence. 

This  Is  a  replacement  of  the  Poseidon 
program,  replacing  old  vehicles  of  this 
nature.  The  Russians  already  have  the 
Delta,  which  is  comparable  with  the  Tri- 
dent. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  by  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  that  it 
wUl  cost  more  than  a  nuclear  carrier.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  what  opponents  of 
this  bill  thought  about  the  nuclear  car- 
rier cost  a  few  minutes  ago  because  then 
they  were  talking  against  the  carrier. 
They  made  it  sound  as  though  it  was  go- 
ing to  cost  $3  billion.  But  the  cost  now 
is  $1  billion  according  to  these  same  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  as  written. 

Although  they  say  each  Trident  sub- 
marme  will  cost  $1  billion,  that  is  not 
true.  The  figures  show  it  will  be  less  than 
$500  million  for  a  submarine.  The  only 
way  they  arrive  at  the  cost  figure  they 
cite  for  Trident  is  by  the  process  of 
adding  the  facilities,  the  ports,  the  re- 
search and  development,  and  everything 
else  to  it  and  dividing  it  by  the  nimiber  of 
submarines  we  presently  intend  to  ac- 
quire. As  far  as  I  know,  that  has  never 
been  done  for  any  other  particular  pur- 
chase. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  is  not 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  building  these 
ships,  but  he  thinks  they  are  very  exp>en- 
slve  and  he  does  not  want  to  build  them 
at  the  rate  suggested.  The  gentleman 
says  that  he  might  save  money  by  slow- 
ing down,  but,  to  the  contrary,  we  will 
expend  more  money  by  slowing  down. 

I  would  like  to  pomt  out  that  this  pro- 
gram is  managed  by  Admiral  Rickover, 
who  has  a  program  accomplishment  rec- 
ord, in  the  Poseidon  and  Polaris  field,  of 
having  no  overnms.  This  is  about  the 
only  place  you  can  look  at  any  place  in 
defense  of  any  construction  effort,  even 
nondefense.  where  you  have  no  overnms. 
Although  I  cannot  guarantee  there  will 
be  no  overnms,  this  dedicated  emd  able 
man  and  his  fine  group  working  together 
have  produced  no  overruns  in  the  past  on 
the  expensive  Polaris  and  Poseidon  pro- 
grams and  I  feel  the  past  is  the  prophet 
of  the  future.        i 

Admiral  Rickover  has  estimated  what 
it  would  cost.  The  chances  of  overruns 
are  very  small  when  he  is  the  man  mak- 
ing the  estimates. 
In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  read  to 
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the  Members  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  Admiral  Zumwalt,  our  able  and 
dedicated  C  JI.O.  In  it  he  said : 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Soviets  are  pursuing 
a  heavy  program  of  ASW  development  .  .  . 
My  judgment  Is  strengthened  by  obecrvlng 
some  of  the  following  advancements: 

Soviet  deployment  and  sustained  con- 
struction of  improved  quieter  SSN's  with 
Improved  ASW  capability. 

Second: 

An  obvious  increase  in  emphasis  in  ASW, 
as  evidenced  by  deployment  of  capable  new 
ships  and  sensors,  as  well  as  Increased  par- 
tlclpatlon  In  ASW  exercises. 

Third: 

Increased  confidence  In  reliability  of  ships 
and  capability  of  crews  as  evidenced  by  in- 
creasing  out-of-area   deployments. 

And  I  might  say  that  the  recitation  in 
the  press  recently  by  the  head  of  the 
Navy  of  Riissia  was  along  this  same  line, 
saying  their  Navy  could  detect  anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

^By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bennktt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  Admiral  Zum- 
walt in  that  letter  goes  on  to  say, 
fourth: 

Increasing  experience  with  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  well  as  operating  require- 
ments or  patterns  of  a  deployed  submarine 
missile  system  so  similar  to  our  own. 

Then,  Anally.  Admiral  Zumwalt.  sum- 
marized as  follows  on  this  Trident  pro- 
gram: 

Trident  Is  being  designed  to  meet  the 
threat  which  Is  anticipated  In  the  next  dec- 
ade, the  precursors  of  which  may  be  ob- 
served to  be  developing  today.  In  the  light 
of  the  extensive  lead  time  required  to  de- 
velop and  buUd  a  system  which  has  greatly 
increased  tolerance  to  an  Improved  Soviet 
ASW  capability,  It  Is  simply  not  prudent  to 
delay  commencement  of  Trident. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  quote 
lo  you  what  Admiral  Zumwalt  said  be- 
fore our  committee.  He  did  not  say  this 
in  his  prepared  testimony.  We  Just  asked 
him  what  was  the  most  dangerous  thing 
we  could  do  to  the  entire  budget  of  the 
Navy,  and  this  is  what  he  said — and  this 
is  on  page  3638  of  the  hearings,  and  you 
can  read  it  there  if  you  wish  to.  He  said: 

The  most  Important  thing  we  cannot  do 
if  the  nation  U  to  survive  Is  to  reduce  the 
Trident  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KING  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  name  Trident  has 
been  given  to  a  new  generation  of  ballis- 
tic missile  carrying  submarines.  This 
Trident  system  is  being  developed  to  In- 
siu-e  that  our  Nation  retains  a  viable 
strategic  deterrent  system  in  the  1980's 
and  beyond. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  Trident 
is  not  based  on  any  single  additional  or 
recent  threat ;  however,  the  Soviets  have 
been  working  to  attain  a  capability  of 
"  neutralizing  our  Polaris  submarines  ever 
since  the  first  one  went  to  sea  12  years 
ago.  Introduction  of  systems  such  as  the 


MOSKVA  class  helicopter  equipped  ASW 
ships  is  Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets'  significant  R.  &  D.  efforts  are 
being  translated  into  hardware  systems. 
These  signals  indicate  that  we  cannot 
afford  inaction. 

Trident  submarines  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  futiu-e  by  reducing  the 
phenomena,  such  as  noise,  which  permit 
an  enemy  to  detect  and  destroy  our  sub- 
marines. Additionally,  the  ship  is  being 
designed  for  ease  of  maintenance  and 
operation.  Improved  logistic  support,  de- 
creased "turn  aroimd  time"  and  longer 
intervals  between  overhauls  all  increase 
the  availability  of  this  submarine  for 
patrol  while  decreasing  the  life  cycle 
drain  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar.  A  Trident 
submarine  force  will  be  less  expensive  to 
operate  for  a  given  number  of  missiles  in 
a  "ready  on-station"  status  than  current 
Poseidon  submarines.  First,  since  the 
Trident  submarine  can  carry  50  percent 
more  missiles,  there  can  be  33  percent 
fewer  Tridents  on  alert  than  would  be 
required  utilizing  Poseidon  submarines. 
Second,  with  the  longer  patrol  period  for 
Trident,  there  will  be  fewer  refits  re- 
quired per  year.  Finally,  the  Increased 
reliability  of  this  new  class  submarine 
will  allow  shorter  refit  periods  than  for 
the  older  Poseidon  submarine. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  to  have  the 
flexibility  of  continental  basing  of  a  stra- 
tegic deterrent  force  for  both  security 
and  economic  reasons.  This  option  be- 
comes available  with  the  longer  range 
Trident  missile.  Our  submarines  can  be 
"on  target"  upon  leaving  port  and  tran- 
sit times  to  patrol  areas  are  avoided.  We 
will  not  be  forced  to  separate  our  crews 
from  their  families  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary due  to  the  need  to  fly  our  people  and 
material  support  overseas.  This  factor 
will  aid  retention  efforts  considerably 
and  in  *he  process  help  contain  overall 
defense  personnel  training  costs  which 
have  increased  at  an  alarming  rate  in  re- 
cent years. 

In  brief,  we  must  support  this  Trident 
system,  which  will  be  quieter,  faster,  bet- 
ter equipped,  and  more  cost-effective 
than  her  predecessors.  By  lending  our 
support  today,  we  can  Insure  this  Na- 
tion's survivability  to  threats  which  may 
emerge  over  the  next  30  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Legcett)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE      n — RESEARCH.      DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $2,031,686,000: 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
$3,675,300,000: 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,110,811,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $504,000,000,  of 
which  $24,600,000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Defense. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  title  n  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  tu 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMZNT    omaUD    BT    MB.    PIKX 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pncz:  Page  3, 
line  16,  after  "Air  Force"  strike  out  "$3,1 10,- 
811.000"  and  Insert  "$2,637,311,000.  none  of 
which  shall  be  vised  for  the  B-1  bomber  de- 
velopment program." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pikx  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chalrmsin.  I  have  not 
sent  out  any  "Dear  Colleague"  letters, 
and  I  hope  that  the  debate  on  this  issue 
does  not  take  too  long.  It  does  not  delay 
the  B-1  program,  it  kills  It  dead. 

I  hope  the  mathematics  have  been 
clear.  I  liave  struck  $473.5  million  from 
the  Air  Force  prociu^ment. 

I  have  asked  for  the  extra  time  be- 
cause, while  there  are  Ju^  4^  lines  In 
the  150-page  committee  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  B-1  bomber,  those  AVz 
lines  represent  $473-5  million.  That  is 
this  year's  bite  In  the  development  pro- 
gram. I  ask  the  Members  to  visualize  a 
B-1  bomber.  This  room,  from  the  blue 
up  there  to  the  blue  up  there,  is  139  feet 
long,  and  the  B-1  Is  4  feet  longer  than 
that.  This  room,  from  the  blue  wall  there 
to  the  blue  wall  there  is  93  feet  wide,  and 
the  B-1  with  its  wings  folded  is  15  feet 
narrower,  and  with  its  wings  extended,  it 
is  44  feet  wider. 

Now  that  the  Members  can  visualize  it, 
color  it  gold,  because  if  we  were  to  take  a 
liunp  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  the  B-1 
bombers  which  are  being  developed,  the 
cost  of  the  three  development  B-1  bomb- 
ers, the  lump  of  gold — and  this  is  pric- 
ing gold  at  a  price  it  has  not  even  reached 
yet,  $125  an  oxmce;  it  Is  getting  close, 
but  It  has  not  gotten  there — would  be 
about  50  percent  cheaper  than  the  B-1 
bomber. 

The  program.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  say.  has  involved  no  cost  overrun 
whatsoever,  and  the  Pentagon  has  hit 
upon  a  unique  device  for  avoiding  cost 
overruns.  They  put  out  cost-plus  con- 
tracts so  there  can  never  be  a  cost  over- 
nm  on  the  B-1  bomber,  because  the  B-1 
bomber's  cost  is  going  to  be  whatever  It 
costs. 

What  does  it  cost?  Last  year  at  this 
time  they  told  us  vhat  if  we  would  appro- 
priate $444.5  million,  the  cost  to  complete 
the  program  would  only  be  $9,978.8  mil- 
lion more.  This  year,  having  appropri- 
ated the  $444.5  million  last  year,  they  tell 
us  that  if  only  we  will  appropriate  $473.5 
million  this  year  the  cost  to  complete  the 
program  has  not  gone  down  from  $99 
billion;  it  has  gone  up  to  $12,064,600,000. 
We  have  appropriated  $444.5  million  last 
year.  We  are  asked  to  appropriate  $473.5 
million  this  year,  and  we  are  approxi- 
mately $1.2  billion  further  behind,  if  we 
appropriate  the  money,  than  we  were 
when  we  started. 
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I  do  not  really  know  how  many  millioas 
of  Russians  we  have  to  be  able  to  have 
the  assured  capability  of  IdUing  in  order 
to  have  what  we  deem  to  be  an  adequate 
deterrent  force. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  with  our  Po- 
laris submarines  and  with  our  Poseidon 
submarines  and  with  our  Trident  sub- 
marines— which  I  do  support  and  have 
supported — and  with  our  ICBM's,  we 
have  the  deterrent  capability.  I  just  be- 
lieve very  strongly,  however,  that  the 
galloping  cost  of  this  program — and  it 
changes  faster  than  our  hearings  can 
keep  up  with  It — It  has  changed  by  $80 
million  up  since  we  concluded  our  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  concluded  our  mark- 
up on  this  bill. 

We  cannot  keep  up  with  the  cost 
growth  of  this  program.  We  never  will  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  growth  of 
this  program.  I  would  like  to  hope  that 
the  argument  made  of  all  places  in  Avi- 
ation Week  and  Space  Technology  we 
might  pay  some  attention  to.  Here  Is 
what  an  Air  Force  general  said  in  Avia- 
tion Week  and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Issue  of  June  26, 1972: 

"If  we  do  not  get  the  B-1,  we  can  for- 
get all  else  In  the  field  of  strategic  of- 
fense manned  systems,"  one  Air  Force 
planner  told  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology. 

"Once  the  horse  was  replaced  by  some- 
thing else,"  he  noted,  "they  didn't  go  on 
Improving  horses." 

I  think  this  Is  where  we  have  gotten  to 
in  the  realm  of  manned  strategic  sys- 
tems, I  am  sure  that  the  last  charge  of 
the  cavalry  was  a  magnificent  sight  to 
aee,  but  here  we  are  chsu-ging  and  charg- 
ing and  charging  in  pursuit  of  an  elusive 
bomber.  We  wasted  $1.5  billion  building 
two  and  a  half  B-70s  and  decided  not  to 
produce  them.  We  are  wasting  what  they 
tdl  us  now  is  going  to  be  $3  billion  to 
produce  three  B-l's,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve we  are  not  going  to  produce  them. 
They  are  going  to  cost  $100  million  each 
when  we  start  production  If  we  put  the 
missiles  In  them  and  that  does  not  count 
the  cost  of  the  nuclear  warheads  on  the 
missiles.  I  Just  do  not  believe  we  are  go- 
ing into  that  kind  of  program.  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  that  kind  of  program.  I 
honestly  think  that  the  Air  Force  and 
this  Nation  would  be  stronger  If  we  put 
the  money  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  Interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  might  point  out  that 
part  of  the  B-1  bomber  Is  made  In  my 
district.  I  voted  against  It  the  last  time. 

Mr.  PIKE.  The  B-1  projiram  is  so  big 
that  part  of  the  B-1  bomber  is  made  In 
everybody's  district. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  believe  It. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  no  matter  where  one  lives  some 
little  part  of  the  B-1  bomber  Is  made, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  has 
gotten  a  letter  from  someone  saying  he 
must  support  the  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  And  aU  the 
letters  are  alike. 


The  gentleman  has  not  said  much 
about  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  PIKE.  M  all  of  our  1,046  ICBM 
missiles  miss,  and  all  of  our  Polaris  mis- 
siles miss,  and  all  of  our  missiles  we  have 
on  the  Poseidon  miss,  and  all  the  Tri- 
dents miss,  then  perhaps  the  B-1  might 
have  possibly  some  use. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  What  other 
plane  do  we  have  to  perform  the  military 
function  if  we  do  not  have  this  plane? 
Mr.  PIKE.  The  basic  job  of  the  B-1 
bomber  is  to  carry  the  nuclear  missiles 
called  SRAM's  and  also  carry  nuclear 
weapons,  and  they  also  have  the  capa- 
bility of  carrying  conventional  bombs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  this  take 
the  place  of  the  B-52? 
Mr.  PIKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  B-52  is 
supposed  to  be  worn  out  although  the 
Russians  do  not  have  a  bomber  anything 
like  this  good. 

Are  there  any  other  aircraft  such  as 
the  FB-111  that  can  do  the  job  Just  as 
well? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  not  say  the  PB-111 
can  do  the  job  as  well  because  it  does 
not  have  the  range  or  carrying  capability 
but  I  do  say  the  cost  of  the  B-1  bomber 
compared  to  its  utility  makes  buying  it 
a  real  exercise  in  waste.  I  just  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  ever  get  bought. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  So  the  gentle- 
man puts  the  whole  argument  basically 
on  the  tremendous  cost? 

Mr.  PIKE.  Yes,  and  on  the  fact  that  in 
my  judgment  the  wlrmer  of  the  next  war 
Is  not  going  to  be  he  who  grinds  his 
enemy  into  the  finest  powder. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  (H>po6ltlon  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Cliairman,  no  part  of  the  B-1  is 
manufactured  in  my  district. 

In  our  deliberations,  we  must  never 
forget  that  there  is  an  unequivocal  need 
for  the  B-1.  We  need  it  to  modernize  our 
heavy  bomber  force,  and  thus  to  main- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  that  force.  We 
cannot  rely  forever  on  our  aging  B-52's, 
which  are  based  on  the  technology  of  the 
early  1950*6  and  which  were  designed  to 
counter  a  threat  considerably  less  ca- 
pable than  the  far  more  sophisticated 
threat  expected  in  the  1980'8  and  there- 
after. 

Without  an  effective  bomber  force  In 
the  future,  we  would  find  ourselves  In  an 
imtenable  position.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

Five  years  ago.  Russia  had  about  800 
ICBM's,  but  today  It  has  twice  that 
number.  Five  years  ago,  the  United 
States  had  1,054  ICBM's;  today  we  have 
the  same  number.  In  short.  In  the  past 
5  years,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  gone  from  a 
position  of  Inferiority  to  a  position  of 
3-to-2  advantage  over  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  nimabers  of  ICBM  launchers, 
and  also  has  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  United  States  In  terms  of  ICBM 
"throw  weight."  Also,  the  U.S.8.R.  today 
is  actively  testing  several  new  or  signif- 
icantly Improved  ICBM's,  but  the  United 
States  has  no  new  ICBM  under  develop- 
ment. 

Five  yesurs  ago,  Russia  had  fewer  than 
100  aLBM  launchers,  but  today  It  has 


more  than  five  times  that  niuaber.  And 
the  Soviets  are  continuing  to  build  new 
ballistic  missile  submarines.  Five  yeaxs 
ago,  the  United  States  had  656  SLBM's; 
today  we  have  the  same  number. 

Ptve  years  ago,  we  had  twice  as  many 
delivery  vehicles  of  all  types— ICBM's, 
SLBM's,  and  bombers — as  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
advantage  in  numb€?rs  of  delivery  vehi- 
cles. And  this  Soviet  quantitative  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pected to  widen  further  over  the  next  5 
years  as  we  continue  to  phase  out  some 
of  our  older  B-52's  and  the  Soviets  com- 
plete the  buildup  of  ^thelr  SLBM  force  to 
the  level  permitted  by  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  Strategic  Offensive  Arms. 

What  this  means  is  that  moderniza- 
tion of  oiu-  strategic  bomber  force — 
which  is  extremely  important  in  any 
event — takes  on  added  significance.  How 
much  added  significance  as  someone  said 
recently:  "Ask  any  boy  in  a  big  city 
whether  or  not  the  best  way  to  stay  out 
of  a  fight  is  by  being  the  smallest  kid  on 
the  block." 

Inasmuch  as  the  B-1  will  assure  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  the  bomber 
force.  It  will  strengthen  our  deterrent 
posture  in  the  years  ahead.  Related  to 
the  nature  of  our  future  deterrent  pos- 
ture, it  Is  evident  that  the  B-1  will  be  an 
important  contributor /to  stability.  The 
B-1  probably  would  not  be  perceived  as 
a  very  good  "first  strike"  weapon — 
despite  its  accuracy  and  megatonnage — 
because  of  the  relatively  long  warning 
time  available  compared  with  that  of 
SLBM's  and  ICBM's.  This  factor— com- 
bined with  the  B-l's  high  degree  of  sur- 
vivability, and  its  ability  to  be  launched 
under  positive  control  and  recalled  with- 
out expending  its  weapons — mesms  that 
the  B-1  possibly  would  make  the  greatest 
contribution  of  all  our  forces  to  stability. 
And  of  course,  the  B-l's  effectiveness — 
and  its  cost-effectiveness — are  extended 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used 
in  both  a  strategic  role  and  a  conven- 
tional role. 

So  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
need  for  the  B-1.  It  will  be  a  highly 
capable  system  which  will  strengthen 
our  deterrent  posture  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades by  maintaining  the  effectiveness  of 
our  bomber  force.  And  within  this  con- 
text, it  will  also  be  an  important  con- 
tributor to  strategic  stability.  I  urge  thai 
you  give  the  B-1  progrtun  your  fullest 
support. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  likewise  no  part 
of  the  B-1  is  made  in  my  district,  and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  who  spoke  previ- 
ously has  never  heai-d  of  Improvement 
being  carried  on  with  equines  but  maybe 
the  name  "Secretariat"  might  refresh  his 
memory. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvanla  (Mr. 
Sayxor). 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
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gentleman  know  of  any  airplane  which 
has  ever  been  built  by  any  company  or 
by  any  country  which  did  not  have  Its 
defects  that  hswl  to  be  worked  out  as  the 
plane  was  developed? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  never  have, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  else  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  seems  the  thrust  of  the  arguments 
In  opix>sltlon  to  the  B-l  Is  that  we  have 
enough  delivery  capability  with  our  stra- 
tegic missiles  so  that  a  bomber  in  the  fu- 
ture will  not  be  necessary  to  our  national 
security. 

First  I  believe  that  we  miist,  though 
we  do  it  reluctantly,  presume  that  even 
though  a  spirit  of  detente  does  exist  to- 
day and  we  have  made  some  remarkable 
progress  In  agreements  with  jwtentlal 
enemies  this  is  still  a  dangeroiis  world. 
- 1,  for  one,  must  continue  to  believe  it 
Is  a  dangerous  world  so  long  as  the  very 
potent  military  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  amassed  ready  to  strike  at  cen- 
tral Europe  on  a  moment's  notice. 

I,  for  one.  must  continue  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  dangerous  world  In  which 
we  live  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  spend  more  of  Its  gross  national 
product  on  armament  than  we  are  spend- 
ing, so  long  as  It  continues  to  develop 
offensive  weapons. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  bal- 
ance of  military  power  is  shifting  drasti- 
caUy  and  dramatically  in  favor  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Considering  the  realities  of 
leadtime  in  the  development  of  highly 
complex  weapons  systems,  one  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  latter-day  Neville  Chamberlains 
and  hope  that  a  few  breakthroughs  sig- 
nal peace  in  our  time. 

The  present  Soviet  advantage  In  stra- 
tegic missiles,  coupled  with  the  Soviet 
Intensive  military  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  has  Increased  the  need 
for  manned  bombers,  and  certainly  has 
made  the  manned  bobber  more  impor- 
tant in  the  strategic  «}h^tlon. 

The  bomber  gives  lis'nexlbillty  which 
we  need.  The  bomber  complicates  the 
problems  of  a  potential  enemy,  and  re- 
quires him  to  find  a  means  of  meeting 
that  threat.  In  addition  to  a  role  of  nu- 
clear deterrence,  the  bombers  possess  the 
inherent  capability  of  delivering  mas- 
sive Are  power  in  a  conventional  conflict. 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  try  to  Imagine 
a  military  force  which  possessed  only 
strategic  missiles.  Try  to  imagine  where 
we  would  be  if  we  had  only  our  Minute- 
man  missiles,  our  Polaris,  and  our  Posei- 
don fleet,  and  the  Trident  fleet  coming 
along. 

That  sort  of  posture  would  be  fine  if 
we  intended  to  be  the  aggressor  and  If 
we  Intended  to  launch  a  first  strike.  But 
I  do  not  believe  anybody  In  this  room 
truly  believes  the  United  Stetes  of  Amer- 
ica Intends  to  launch  a  first  strike  and 
bring  about  a  nuclear  conflict.  We  will 
not  be  the  aggressor.  So,  we  will  not  have 
the  option  of  what  kinds  of  weapons  we 
use.  We  wUl  have  to  respond  to  an  at- 
tack. That  is  where  a  mixture  of  wess- 
ons, a  variety  of  "weapons  and  the  ca- 


pability to  respond  to  different  threats. 
Is  absolutely  essential. 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  foolhardy, 
the  most  foolhardy  thing  this  country 
could  ever  do,  if  we  put  aU  our  eggs  in 
the  strategic  missile  basket.  That  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  do. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  believe  he  is  making  an  ex- 
tremely Important  contribution  to  this 
debate. 

The  statement  was  made  earlier,  dur- 
ing another  amendment,  and  it  is  ger- 
mane to  what  we  are  talking  about  right 
now,  that  there  are  those  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  because  of  our  support 
for  these  kinds  of  programs,  who  only 
look  upon  Soviet  Rtissia  as  a  menace.  I 
believe  that  is  an  imfortunate  choice  of 
words. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  this  administration,  and  our 
President,  has  been  able  to  bring  into 
reality  an  era  of  negotiation  rather  than 
confrontation  is  primarily  because  this 
Nation  has  maintained  its  credibility  of 
deterrence  and  Its  strength  In  strategic 
weapons.  Weakness  doesn't  help  nego- 
tiations It  is  a  hinder.  Under  President 
Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger  we  have  stopped 
trying  to  buy  the  world's  love  and  have 
started  earning  its  respect.  We  are  hold- 
ing out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
world  but  not  out  of  weakness  or 
trepidation. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  there  are  some 
people  who  would  still  consider  Soviet 
Russia  a  menace,  and  those  are  the 
Hungarians,  the  Czechs,  and  the  Poles 
plus  millions  of  other  captive  peoples. 
But  if  we  are  to  truly  enter  an  era  of 
successful  negotiation,  we  should  nego- 
tiate from  strength  and  not  from  weak- 
ness. I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Qub- 
SER)   has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gubssr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

There  is  one  other  point  aboxrt  the 
need  to  have  a  bomber  that  Is  very  sel- 
dom mentioned,  but  which  I  think  is 
terribly  Important.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  were  engaged  In  an  Intense  nego- 
tiation with  some  foreign  country  and 
that  we  were  being  blackmailed  at  the 
conference  table.  Assimie  further  that 
the  only  thing  we  had  to  prevent  them 
from  gaining  what  they  wished  by 
blackmail  negotiation  methods  was  our 
deterrent  threat. 

Now.  if  we  rely  strictly  upon  missiles, 
we  have  only  one  level  of  deterrence. 
The  missile  Is  either  In  the  silo  or  we 
press  the  button  and  It  Is  on  the  way 
to  the  target  with  no  way  of  calling  it 
back. 

We  have  no  means  of  upgrading  our 
deterrent  posture. 

But  If  we  have  a  bomber,  it  has  one 
level  of  deterrent  capaMllty  when  it  Is 


In  its  bay  on  the  ground,  it  has  a  higher 
level  of  deterrent  capability  when  it  is 
In  the  air,  and  when  It  ts  halfway  to  its 
potential  enemy's  boundaries,  it  has  a 
higher  level  of  deterrent  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
a  man  sitting  at  a  negotiating  table, 
knowing  that  those  bombers  were  half- 
way to  his  country,  would  begin  to  think 
a  little  bit  more  seriously  about  whether 
they  wanted  to  have  a  nuclear  war  on 
their  hands  and  whether  they  wished 
to  pursue  their  tactics  of  nuclear 
blackmail. 

I  believe  that  the  strategic  bomber 
provides  us  a  means  of  upgrading  our 
deterrent  posture  in  order  to  assist  our 
negotiators  who  might  be  sitting  at  the 
conference  table  during  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  only  10  percent 
of  the  Defense  budget,  already  diminish- 
ed in  real  terms,  is  allotted  today  to  the 
strategic  forces.  Within  that  10  percent 
of  the  diminished  budget  less  than  half 
is  allotted  to  the  most  flexible  and  proven 
strategic  system,  the  bomber.  This  is 
expected  to  remain  true  as  the  B-l  Is 
Introduced  into  the  inventory. 

I  repeat  the  fact  that  bombers  make  a 
unique,  irreplaceable,  and  effective  c(hi- 
trlbution  to  our  deterrent  capability  and 
make  critically  importfint  contributions 
to  strategic  stability.  These  bombers  are 
expected  to  be  of  considerable  value  in 
the  future,  miyrh  longer  than  the  current 
B-52  can  remain  effective  and  service- 
able. 

Accordingly,  the  development  of  the 
B-l  is  essential  to  insure  the  continued 
contributions  of  the  bomber  force  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
reject  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  gentle- 
man's discussion.  I  must  agree  with  the 
gentleman  thoroughly. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  not  touched 
upon  while  we  discussed  the  B-l  is  the 
fact  that  the  bombers  we  do  have  In  the 
armament  now  are  old.  The  new  weap- 
onry and  the  new  systems  of  weaponry 
we  have  In  the  arsenal  are  most  impor- 
tant so  that  the  B-l  will  be  equipped  to 
carry  either  conventional  or  nuclear  war- 
heads, as  the  case  might  require,  and 
as  a  deterrent  factor.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  nation  who  would  attack  this  coim- 
try  if  they  knew  we  had  in  the  air  two  or 
three  B-l's  with  long-range  missiles  at- 
tached to  the  fuselage  that  could  be 
used  at  any  moment. 

So  the  main  objective  In  obtaining  the 
B-l  Is  to  get  Into  the  Inventory  of  U.8. 
military  forces  a  weapon  that  will  be 
effectxial  in  case  we  are  attacked  or  in 
case  an  attack  is  Imminent,  or  as  a  de- 
terrent to  attack. 

You  know,  there  are  such  things  as 
sabotage  and  power  failures  that  might 
affect  the  nuclear  equipment  supply  we 
have,  but  with  several  B-l's  in  the  air, 


as  you  pointed  out,  this  is  a  most  valuaUe 
tool  to  us  to  stay  out  of  war  rather  than 
getting  into  one,  and  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  presentation. 

Mr.  GUBSKR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  consider  the  "Cross  of  Gold"  speech  was 
the  greatest  speech  of  all  time.  However. 
It  has  been  supplanted  by  the  "Bomber  of 
Gold"  speech,  and  I  wish  to  jield  now  to 
the  author  of  that  speech. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thsmk  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding. 

I  frankly  agree  with  my  friend  in  much 
of  what  he  has  said,  but  I  think  when 
you  paint  this  as  a  black  or  white  or  all 
or  nothing  situation  with  manned  or  un- 
manned bombers  you  are  underestimat- 
ing the  role  of  carriers  with  their  nuclear 
attack  planes  and  the  planes  that  we 
have  stationed  in  Europe,  also. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opix»ltion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  inter- 
ested in  the  debate  on  this  issue.  While 
I  have  not  spoken  on  other  Items  that 
have  been  in  the  bill,  I  intend  to  do  so 
on  some  items  "that  will  come  up.  and  I 
do  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  points  in  re- 
lation to  the  B-l. 

I  listened  to  what  the  author  of  the 
proposed  amendment  said,  and  what  he 
said  is  true  in  the  main.  I  am  very  much 
concerned,  also,  with  the  cost  of  the  B-l. 
I  would  like  it  if  we  did  not  need  It,  but 
I  think  the  main  point  I  would  like  to 
make  here,  which  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of.  is  that  this  is  research  and  de- 
velopment money. 

Whether  or  not  we  buy  the  B-l  Is  an- 
other question.  At  this  point  in  time  I  am 
opposed  to  the  procurement  of  B-l's  be- 
cause there  are  still  many  problems  yet 
to  be  solved  and  bugs  to  be  worked  out 
with  the  B-l.  However.  I  certainly  think 
we  would  be  extremely  foolish  if  at  this 
time,  after  the  money  we  have  already 
spent,  we  were  to  abandon  sJl  research 
and  development  in  this  area. 

As  the  House  well  knows,  we  have  al- 
ready dCKie  away  with  the  research  and 
development  for  the  S8T.  What  we  need 
is  a  capability  and  the  ability  to  advance 
the  state  of  the  art  of  aerodynamics  and 
SST's  and  supersonic  bombers,  both  at 
the  high  and  low  level.  This  bomber 
would  have  almost  supersonic  capacity 
at  low  level  and  certainly  have  super- 
sonic capacity  at  high  level. 

The  point  Is  that  this  is  research  and 
development  money  and  if  we  do  not  go 
for^'ard  and  develop  our  technology,  we 
will  find  ourselves  falling  behind  Russia 
in  another  area.  It  takes  a  very  long  lead- 
time  to  work  out  the  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  something  you  can 
simply  start  and  stop  at  will.  So,  in 
knocking  out  this  money,  as  the  amend- 
ment does.  It  vidll  knock  out  all  research 
and  development  In  this  area  of  critical 
expertise,  and  I  believe  the  House  would 
be  extremely  foolish  to  do  away  with  It 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  B-l  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram enters  its  fourth  year,  I  am  person- 
ally most  pleased  with  the  reports  I  get 
concerning  cost,  schedule,  and  perform- 
ance— ^the  three  key  flashing  lights  on 


every  major  defense  program.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  recent  Air  Force  announce- 
ment concerning  the  rescheduling  of 
several  future  milestones  in  order  to  as- 
sure a  continuing  balance  between 
schedule  and  cost.  Those  aroused  by 
that  message  would  appear  to  have  very 
short  memories  concerning  the  extent  of 
schedule  and  cost  suljustments  encoun- 
tered by  earlier  weapons  systems. 

The  news  that  the  total  B-l  R.  &  D. 
current  cost  estimate  remains  within  3 
percent  of  the  1970  projection  is  a  most 
refreshing  departure  from  the  precedent 
of  the  past  two  decades.  Throughout  the 
1930's  and  the  1960's.  the  common  ex- 
perience has  been  R.  L  D.  cost  increases 
of  50  percent  to  200  percent.  The  re- 
markable resistance  to  cost  Increase 
demonstrated  in  the  management  of  the 
B-l  R.  &  D.  program  seems  particulsirly 
commendable  during  a  period  when,  in 
food  costs  alone,  we  have  experienced  a 
305  rise. 

As  far  as  schedules  are  concerned, 
every  major  oontractural  milestone  to 
date  has  been  met  on  or  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. I  am  advised  that  rollout  will  still 
take  place  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1974  and  I  am  confldent  that  %«t  flight 
will  take  place  on  schedule  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

Completion  of  over  18,000  hours  of 
wind  tunnel  testing  combined  with  de- 
tailed tests  of  the  structure  and  critical 
systems  serve  to  verify  the  airplane's 
comparability  and  integrity.  Everything 
points  to  an  sdrplane  that  will  fully  meet 
performance  specifications  anfl  mission 
requirements. 

In  overall  perspective,  by  any  reason- 
able measure,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  pleased  both  with  the  management 
and  the  achievements  of  the  B-l  research 
and  development  program. 

»-i  carw  CBCAPi  module 

The  B-l  crew  escape  concept  has 
three  basic  design  objectives: 

First.  Safe  escape  from  the  aircraft  in 
almost  all  flight  regimes  and  on  the 
ground. 

Second.  Post  landing  survival. 

Third.  Minimum  degradation  to  crew 
station  efficiency  such  as  minimimi  per- 
sonal equipment,  maximum  console  and 
Instrument  space  and  full  seat  a(nlist- 
ment. 

Conventional  ejection  seats  afford  very 
poor  compliance  with  all  of  these  ob- 
jectives. 

At  the  time  of  the  B-l  engineering  de- 
velopment contrsu:t  award,  the  crew  es- 
carp module,  although  proven  on  the 
F-111  series,  was  recognized  to  be  a  com- 
plex technical  challenge  requiring  ex- 
tensive testing  to  qualify  the  system 
prior  to  first  flight.  The  awareness, 
coupled  with  potential  R.  &  D.  and  pro- 
duction program  cost  schedule  and  per- 
formance impacts,  resulted  in  over  2 
years  of  the  most  meticulous  design  and 
risk  assessment  analysis.  Alternative  es- 
cape methods  were  again  exhaustively  re- 
viewed during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1972.  On  November  22, 1972.  the  Air  Force 
concluded  that  the  original  design  con- 
cept of  a  600-knot  system  was  not  achiev- 
able with  acceptable  risk  In  time  to  sup- 
port first   flight.   However,  an  interim 


module,  man-rated  to  450  knots.  Is  real- 
istic with  acceptable  risk  for  flrst  flight. 
This  module  will  provide  flight  test  crew 
safety  at  least  equivalent  to  ejection 
seats.  Work  is  proceeding  to  provide  the 
original  600-knot  capability  by  prodnc- 
tlon  decision  time. 

A  tight  schedule  of  subsystem  testing 
remains  to  be  accomplished  prior  to  flrst 
flight  due  to  required  design  improve- 
ments in  the  capsule  stabilization  system. 

Subsystem  and  full  system  testing  since 
the  November  1972  decision  has  been 
highly  successful  and  within  perform- 
ance requirements.  The  B-l  crew  mod- 
ule, proposed  for  a  21st  century  military 
aircraft.  Is  now  considered  to  be  a  low 
technical  risk. 

EFPECT  OF  WKIOar  ON   VtMTOKttXmCt 

In  the  course  of  detailed  design  and 
structural  testing,  it  has  been  deemed 
prudent  to  budget  additional  weight  for 
B-l  structure  to  assure  integrity  and 
long  structural  life.  The  effect  of  In- 
creased weight  on  the  B-l  mission  i>er- 
formance  has  been  offset  by  increasing 
takeoff  gross  weight,  which  extracts  a 
small  penalty  of  approximately  1,000  feet 
in  takeoff  distance. 

At  current  design  operating  weight, 
the  B-l  range  performance  is  within  4 
percent  of  the  initial  basic  design  mis- 
sion requirements  when  carrying  full  de- 
sign payloads  and  employing  undimin- 
ished penetration  speeds.  Such  a  small 
discrepancy  at  this  stage  of  development 
contrasts  favorably  with  the  perform- 
ance status  of  recently  highly  successful 
jet  airframes  such  as  the  DC-«  and  747. 

Current  B-l  performance  permits  pen- 
etration following  refueling  all  the  way 
at  low  level  to  100  percent  of  the  target 
system — a  capetbility  not  possessed  by 
strategic  aircraft  now  in  the  inventory. 

B-l    WEIGHT 

When  assessing  the  weight  status  of 
the  B-l  program  it  is  useful  to  consider 
the  lessons  of  several  military  aircraft 
systems  developed  in  the  1960's  which 
have  experienced  severe  structural  prob- 
lems. Limited  fatigue  life  was  at  the  root 
of  those  problems  which  were  Identified 
soon  after  the  B-l  program  began  in 
mid- 1970. 

To  preclude  similar  problems  on  the 
B-l  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor 
elected  to  change  the  emphsisls  from 
fixed  weight  requirements,  as  had  been 
used  in  the  1960's  programs,  to  weight 
goals  that  could  be  adjusted  to  assure 
structural  integrity.  This  concept  of 
"weight  goals"  instead  of  "fixed  weight 
requirements"  had  been  well  proven  in 
the  successful  development  of  commer- 
cial jetliners.  Airliner  design  objectives 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  B-l :  Not  only 
is  static  strength  essential  but,  more 
Importantly,  the  integrity  of  a  pro- 
tracted— flight  hour — fatigue  life  is 
mandatory  to  assure  that  the  B-l  will 
serve  as  the  strategic  deterrent  backbone 
into  the  21st  century.  Moreover,  it  is  In- 
tended that  the  B-l  will  achieve  that 
long  service  life  without  the  need  for  the 
sort  of  postproduction  structural  modl- 
flcations  or  retrofits  which  have  proven 
so  costly  to  several  previous  military  air- 
craft. 
'    It  was  fully  realized  that  a  price  would 
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be  paid  for  the  benefits  of  structural 
integrity  which  accrue  from  a  change  in 
empliasis  from  fixed  weight  niunbers  to 
adjustable  weight  goals.  On  the  basis  of 
detailed  engineering  drawings  completed 
earlier  this  year,  that  price  turns  out  to 
be  an  Increment  In  airframe  structural 
weight  and  an  attendant  increase  of  $2 
million  In  the  projected  unit  production 
cost. 

Most  significantly  It  should  be  noted, 
first,  that  this  special  program  has  been 
accomplished  without  Impairing  the  crit- 
ical mission  performance  of  the  B-1,  and 
second,  that  the  controlled  Increase  in 
the  unit  cost  Is  far  less  expensive  than 
the  alternate  of  continual  structural 
modifications  and  retrofits  during  the 
long  operational  life  of  the  B-1. 

TXCHKICAI.    CONCERNS 

At  tills  time  there  are  no  significant 
technical  problems  on  the  B-1  develop- 
ment program. 

A  thorough  structiu^l  analysis  and 
testing  program  involving  680  different 
parts  has  revealed  no  known  or  antici- 
pated structural  deflcencles. 

The  same  note  of  confidence  pertains 
to  performance  and  flight  characteris- 
tics, where  nearly  19,000  hours  of  wind 
tunnel  testing  verify  that  the  airplane 
will  meet  all  Strategic  Air  Command 
requirements. 

In  the  systems  area,  the  customary 
refinements  and  adjustments  will  be 
necessary,  but  none  approach  the  cate- 
gory of  insurmountable  problems. 

EMUX,  the  multiplexing  system  on  the 
airplane,  has  caused  us  some  trouble. 
The  problems  have  been  of  a  develop- 
ment nature  and  now  that  solutions  have 
been  Identified,  we  have  set  up  daily 
milestones  which  are  monitored  very 
closely.  As  a  result,  we  are  starting  to 
get  qualiflable  hardware. 

Development  problems  have  also  re- 
sulted in  some  delay  in  CITS,  the  cen- 
tral Integrated  test  system.  This  delay 
h^  no  Impact  on  initial  flight  testing, 
however,  and  all  areas  of  concern  are 
being  remedied. 

The  current  brake  system  is  accept- 
able for  flight  testing,  but  will  require 
further  development  to  meet  Icmgevity 
goals  appropriate  for  producticm  air- 
craft. 

stringent  windshield  requirements 
have  caused  problems,  too,  but  again 
those  being  delivered  are  acceptable  for 
flight  testing.  The  problem  has  not  been 
In  the  bird-proofing,  deiclng,  or  defog- 
ging  characteristics,  but  rather  with  the 
challenge  of  incorporating  all  those 
features  into  a  windshield  with  excellent 
optical  qualities. 

Another  area  tliat  was  of  concern  early 
in  the  program  was  the  wing  pivot  Joint. 
Following  a  highly  successful  static  test, 
a  fatigue  test  program  was  started.  At 
the  end  of  l^  aircraft  lives,  small 
cracks  were  developing  inside  the  bolt 
holes  which  connect  the  titanltmi  lugs  to 
the  lower  aluminum  wing  planks.  This 
section  has  been  redesigned  by  using  an 
auxiliary  spar  to  take  the  loads  through 
that  joint.  Currently,  we  have  completed 
4Vi  lives  on  the  pivot,  and  2%  lives  on 
the  revised  joint  with  no  evidence  what- 
soever of  any  cracking. 

Based  on  previous  aircraft  history, 
ripple  problems  had  been  anticipated  in 
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the  area  of  hydraulic  pumps.  These 
problems  were  precluded  on  the  B-1  by 
a  parallel  initial  development  program 
with  vendor  selection  based  on  test  per- 
formance. The  hydraulic  piunps  selected 
have  now  undergone  a  complete  integra- 
tion test  with  the  engine,  auxiliary  power 
unit,  the  secondary  power  system,  and 
the  drive  generator — and  performed  per- 
fectly. 

The  way  the  B-1  research  tmd  develop- 
ment program  is  structured  has  allowed 
the  Air  Force  contractor  team  to  follow 
a  logical  and  careful  step-by-step  ap- 
proach in  developing  a  major  weapon 
system.  This  has  resulted  in  a  develop- 
ment program  where  technical  risk  has 
been  minimized  and  made  it  possible 
through  good  management  visibility  to 
accurately  and  promptly  detect  problems 
and  make  rational  decisions  for  their  so- 
lutions. The  visibility  gained  over  the 
past  6  months,  when  the  engineering 
drawing  releases  went  from  65  to  90  per- 
cent and  fabrication  of  major  structure 
for  the  first  air  vehicle  accelerated,  has 
yielded    the    hard-data    material    and 
man-hour  costs  that  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  cutting  metal  and  acquiring 
real  time  experience  in  assembling  the 
first  fiight  test  aircraft.  Analysis  of  these 
data  provided  a  more  accurate  assess- 
ment of  cost  and  schedule  requirements 
and  indicated  that  if  we  were  to  main- 
tain the  schedule  of  first  flight  in  April 
1974,  we  would  require  funds  in  excess 
of  those  programed  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  decision  was  obvious  to  hold  the  cost 
line  and  adjust  first  flight  60  days,  still 
holding  to  a  first  flight  in  the  last  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1974,  as  originally  planned. 
The  60-day  readjustment  in  first  flight 
data  will  allow  the  Air  Force  contractor 
team  to  use  more  economical  schedules 
for  subsystems  installations  in  the  first 
air  vehicle.  While  production  decision  Is 
being  rescheduled  the  revised  decision 
date  still  falls  in  fiscal  year  1976,  as  pre- 
viously planned:  in  fact,  the  new  fiscal 
year  1976  date  is  such  that  the  engine 
endurance  and  other  key  tests  will  have 
been  completed  before  any  production 
commitment  is  made.   As   we  are   all 
aware,  moving  ahead  into  production  be- 
fore engine  endurance  and  other  vital 
tests  were  completed  has  caused  prob- 
lems in  other  major  programs.  It  Is  felt 
by  all  Involved  that  this  decision  to  put 
schedule  and  costs  into  a  more  balanced 
context  will  certainly  result  In  lower  ulti- 
mate costs  and  a  better  weapons  system. 
The  Air  Force  contractor  teams  have 
been  able  to  meet  every  major  milestone 
to  date  since  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
gram In  June  1970.  These  Included  pre- 
liminary    design     review,     July     1971; 
mockup  completion  and  review,  October 
1971;    and  critical  design  review.   May 
1973.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  tested 
more  than  680  individual  parts  of  the 
B-1  airframe  to  verify  structural  Integ- 
rity and  produclbillty.  Systems  testing 
results,    which   have   been   outstanding, 
have  Included  eight  successful  capsule 
parachute  drops  and  three  eecape  capsule 
rocket  sled  ejection  tests.  These  preas- 
sembly  tests  have  given  great  confidence 
In  the  design  estimates.  As  In  any  R.  &  D. 
program,  one  expects  design  changes, 
and  they  do  affect  schedules.  An  example 
would  be  the  decision  In  early  1972  to 


change  frcnn  a  mixed  compression  engine 
air  inlet  to  an  external  compression  inlet. 
It  was  found,  as  they  moved  into  detail 
design,  that  while  the  mixed  inlet  offered 
certain  advantages  over  the  external  at 
supersonic  speeds,  those  advantages  were 
not  great  enough  to  offset  the  additional 
cost  and  complexity  of  the  design.  De- 
tailed studies  showed  that  for  a  very 
slight  decrease  In  supersonic  perform- 
ance they  save  weight,  maintainability 
costs,  and  even  gain  in  subsonic  perform- 
ance with  the  external  compression  Inlet. 
This  decision,  of  course,  resulted  in  a  re- 
design, wliich  caused  a  revision  in  the 
schedule  for  that  portion  of  the  airframe. 
There  has  been  concern  on  the  Mming 
of  the  program  readjustment  announce- 
ment, and  certainly  with  good  reason. 
But  the  philos<«>hy  adliered  to  by  the 
Air  Force  and  the  contractor  during  the 
B-1  program  Is  best  described  by  one 
word,  "candid."  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  on  the  B-l  to  announce  as  soon 
as  possible  any  significant  events  or 
decisions  that  take  place.  As  soon  as  the 
course  of  action  was  established  for  the 
R.  &  D.  program  readjustment,  it  was 
announced. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1970  they  knew  we  were  going  to  be  faced 
with  extremely  tight  funding,  partic- 
ularly during  the  early  years  of  the 
R.  L  D.  phase.  They  have  adhered  rigidly 
to  the  yearly  funding  limits  since  incep- 
tion and  this  will  also  be  the  case  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  whole  aim  has  been 
to  stay  within  cost  and  remain  on  sched- 
ule, and  now  with  validated  test  results 
and  actual  manufacturing  experience  be- 
coming available  as  the  assembly  of  the 
first  air  vehicle  accelerates  the  current 
readjustment  of  the  program  will  still 
permit  first  flight  in  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1974  as  planned  and  has  re- 
sulted In  less  than  a  3-percent  cost  vari- 
ance In  the  total  R.  Si  D.  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  jet  fighter 
pilot  in  the  Korean  war,  I  am  keenly  in- 
terested in  U.S.  strategic  air  capabilities. 
I  make  it  a  point  to  keep  abreast  of 
acliievements  In  air  technology  and 
equipment  as  they  occur. 

It  is  because  of  my  keen  Interest  that 
I  have  been  following  the  development 
of  the  new  manned  bomber,  the  B-I.  And 
It  Is  because  of  my  understanding  of  Its 
development  process  and  my  Insight  Into 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  plane  and  Its 
equipment  that  I  am  so  disturbed  by  re- 
cently published  reports  that  the  B-1  is 
having  cost  and  management  problems. 
These  reports  Are  misleading  and  inac- 
curate and  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

According  to  one  article: 
Oovemment  auditors  (OAO)  have  uncov- 
ered a  $1.3  builon  cost  overrtm  in  the  Air 
Force  B-1  strategic  bomber  program.  .  .  . 

In  fact,  a  $1.3  net  cost  estimate  In- 
crease did  occur  between  the  time  that 
the  Air  Force  developed  a  preliminary 
estimate  of  total  program  costs  and  the 
time  that  the  request  for  proposal  was 
received  from  the  aircraft  industry.  This 
Increase  constituted  a  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate update  of  the  preliminary  pro- 
gram estimate  and  was  documented  in 
recurring  reports  to  the  Congress. 

The  Increase  was  not  uncovered  by  the 
GAG  or  any  other  agency.  Likewise,  the 
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increase  is  not,  as  alleged,  a  cost  overrun. 
It  represented  conscious  Air  Force  effort 
In  an  evolutionary  process  to  identify  and 
price  out  all  elements  of  cost  applicable 
to  the  program. 

These  particular  adjustments  of  the 
preliminary  estimate  included :  First,  an 
amount  for  eoonomlc  escalation  over  the 
life  of  the  development  program  and  to 
vipdate  the  production  program  to  fiscal 
year  1970  dollar  value;  second,  an 
amount  attributed  to  the  AMSA  program, 
the  forenmner  of  the  B-1;  luid  third, 
amounts  for  testing  and  support'  and 
SRAM  interface  not  previously  charged 
to  the  B-1  program. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  $1.3  figure  I 
mentioned  earlier  is  not  an  "overrun"  as 
popularly  understood.  Rather,  as  was  ac- 
curately pointed  out  by  GAO,  it  repre- 
sents the  change  in  the  Government  esti- 
mate for  the  total  B-1  programs  as  de- 
veloped over  the  period  from  June  1969 
to  June  1970,  and  reported  to  Congress  In 
the  selected  acquisition  reports — SAR.  In 
this  connection  I  would  stress  that  the 
program  estimate  shown  in  the  June  1969 
report  was  a  preliminary  Government 
estimate  developed  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  the  Air  Force's  request  for  proposal  for 
the  private  sector  development  contract. 
Thus  as  the  source  selection  was  com- 
pleted and  the  contract  figures  became 
available,  the  estimates  were  revised  and 
the  new  figures  were  incorporated  in  the 
June  1970  report. 

The  reported  Increase  was  largely 
caused  by  economic  escalation,  but  there 
were  some  technical  bookkeeping  rea- 
sons for  it  as  well.  Between  June  1969  and 
June  1970,  the  cost  estimate  increased 
$982  million  solely  as  a  result  of  translat- 
ing costs  of  the  development  program 
and  the  procurement  program  to  current 
dollar  values.  This  represented  sheer  In- 
flation. But  just  as  Important  from  a  cost 
reporting  view,  the  June  1969  SAR  value 
was  In  constant  fiscal  year  1968  dollars 
In  accordance  with  the  then  existing 
ground  rules  for  SAR  preparation.  In 
contrast,  the  June  1970  value  was  a  mix- 
ture of  escalated  dollars  for  development 
and  constant  fiscal  year  1970  dollars  for 
procurement.  Inclusion  of  infiatlon  fac- 
tors was  not  routine  and  ground  rules 
were  not  established  to  apply  escalation 
factors  uniformly  in  program  reporting 
until  the  September  SAR.  The  remainder 
of  the  $1.3  billion  Increase  included  $139 
million  of  AMSA  study  funds  not  previ- 
ously charged  against  the  B-1  program, 
as  well  as  another  $187  million  for  other 
Giovemment  costs  such  as  test  support, 
SRAM  interface,  and  so  forth,  and  some 
program  adjustments  and  corrections. 

Finally  the  value  of  $10.1  billion  re- 
flected In  the  June  1970  SAR  was  the 
estimate  for  the  totsJ  B-1  program  to  in- 
clude the  development  contracts  with 
North  American  Rockwell  and  General 
Electric,  costs  to  develop  the  avionics, 
and  a  current  best  estimate  for  the  costs 
of  an  eventual  procurement  program  for 
which  no  contracts  are  anticipated  until 
a  year  after  the  aircraft  first  flies  in  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  a  new  pro- 
gram estimate,  the  Air  Force  has  sub- 
mitted revised  estimates  to  Congress  each 
Quarter.  By  September  1970,  these  esti- 


mates reflected  further  anticipated  in- 
creases in  the  program  to  $11.4  billion. 
These  anticipated  program  costs 
prompted  the  Air  Force  to  imdertake  an 
intensive  study  of  the  entire  program,  in- 
cluding its  management  philosophy.  As  a 
result  the  entire  development  program 
has  been  revised  and  significant  cost  re- 
ductions and  scheduled  improvements 
have  been  realized. 

In  accordance  with  the  outlines  of  the 
revised  development  the  B-1  is  being  de- 
signed for  considerable  growth  in  avion- 
ics during  the  later  years  of  Its  lifetime, 
"nils  is  being  done  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  defensive  threat  which  the 
B-1  must  cope  with  will  increase  in  sever- 
ity during  the  late  1980's.  However,  the 
avionics  system  that  will  be  installed  in 
the  production  B-1  aircraft  is  expected 
to  be  considerably  less  costly  and  will  be 
specifically  tailored  to  meet  the  threat 
anticipated  for  its  early  flying  years. 
This  initial  production  avionics  system 
will  take  maximum  advant&ge  of  exist- 
ing technology  and  its  development  will 
be  paced  to  Insure  that  the  first  produc- 
tion B-1  to  join  the  strategic  air  com- 
mand force  will  have  a  fully  operational 
avionics  system  sized  and  configured  to 
perform  its  total  offensive-defense  avion- 
ics tasks. 

Speaking  of  offensive-defensive  tasks, 
contrary  to  the  impression  gained  from 
newspaper  accounts,  the  SRAM  test  pro- 
gram has  been  quite  successful.  Recent 
flight  tests  launched  from  both  the  B-52 
and  FB-111  have  reinforced  Air  Force 
and  OSD  confidence  that  the  SRAM  will 
be  a  very  effective  missile.  The  of>era- 
tlonal  flexibility  of  the  B-1  is  Increased 
by  the  availability  of  the  SRAM.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  weapon  planned 
for  use  by  the  B-1.  Other  weapons  offer 
an  extremely  effective  means  of  deliver- 
ing large  megatonnage  against  very  large 
or  very  hard  targets  against  which  the 
lighter  weight,  low  yield  missile  war- 
heads are  not  nearly  as  useful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  also  been  alleged 
that  the  B-1  program  is  being  managed 
outside  of  existing  directives  prescribing 
DOD  procedures  for  development  pro- 
grams. To  the  contrary,  the  B-1  program 
Is  the  first  program  to  come  under  the 
Laird-Packard  approach  to  management, 
and  focuses  on  getting  full  benefits  for 
tax  dollar  expenditures. 

The  Air  Force  has  Implemented  the 
Laird-Packard  management  practices  cai 
the  B-1  program.  The  revised  program 
of  reducing  the  number  of  test  aircraft 
and  the  elimination  and  reduction  of 
many  unsuccessful  management  prac- 
tices that  have  hampered  past  programs 
is  an  example  of  the  direct  application 
of  these  practices. 

I  think  the  Air  Force  should  be  proud 
of  Its  record  on  keeping  the  B-1  on 
schedule  and  within  the  authorized  con- 
gressional fiscal  levels.  The  fiscal  base- 
line for  the  current  program  was  estab- 
lished in  the  June  30.  1970,  SAR  to  Con- 
gress and  since  that  time  the  total  cost 
of  the  development  program  has  been 
reduced  by  over  $55  million  from  that 
fiscal  baseline.  In  addition,  the  Air  FOrce 
has  kept  the  program  on  schedule. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  primary 


objective  of  this  revision  process  was  to 
reduce  the  national  resource  commit- 
ment for  the  B-1  program  to  the  lowest 
possible  level  prior  to  reaching  the 
planned  production  decision  point  of 
April  1975.  Under  this  program  revision 
process  the  total  dollars  committed  at 
the  time  of  first  fiight  were  reduced  and 
the  production  decision  authority  will  be 
given  1  full  year  of  actual  flight  perform- 
ance upon  which  to  base  a  production 
decision.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
DOD  "fiy  before  buy."  concept. 

All  in  all,  from  its  very  inception  the 
B-1  program  has  been  extremely  cost 
conscious.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Depcu^- 
ment  of  Defense  have  determined  that 
the  program  must  be  run  with  a  continu- 
ing high  level  emphasis  on  controlling 
costs.  It  has,  however,  been  equally  em- 
phasized that  the  B-1  must  be  a  useful 
and  cost  effective  weapon  system,  a  sys- 
tem that  will  continue  to  provide  a  credi- 
ble strategic  deterrent  for  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  current  B-1  program  meets 
both  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  greater 
awareness  of  domestic  needs  in  this  coun- 
try today  than  ever  before.  This  has 
led  to  heavy  pressure  bn  Federal  efforts 
to  meet  these  needs.  At  the  same  time 
there  Is  a  budget  problem,  for  our  re- 
sources are  obviously  not  limitless. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  doing  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  in  this  coun- 
try and  achieving  our  national  goals,  are 
not  "either/or"  propositions.  We  must 
strive  to  accc»nplish  as  many  as  possible. 
But  if  we  are  not  secure  in  our  national 
defense,  and  other  nations  bring  us  to 
feel,  all  our  programs  and  our  hopes, 
however  well  intentioned,  will  go  out  the 
window.  Conversely,  if  we  have  the  best 
military  posture  in  the  world,  and  other 
needed,  high-priority  programs  suffer  at 
the  expense  of  this,  then  we  have  lost  in 
another  way.  Consequently,  we  must 
study  as  best  we  can  the  capabilities  of 
potential  enemies — not  as  a  scare  tactic, 
not  to  produce  a  panic  reaction — but  be- 
cause the  capabilities  of  potential  en- 
emies are,  after  all,  the  true  measure 
of  the  forces  we  really  need. 

One  has  to  say  the  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  force  is  increasing  in  numbers. 
Their  submarine  capabihty,  with  sea- 
laimched  missiles,  is  also  increasing.  In 
fact,  in  total  land  and  sea-based  missile 
payload.  the  Soviets  have  more  than  a 
2  to  1  advantage  over  U.S.  resources. 

In  aircraft,  the  Soviets  have  a  new 
swing-wing  bomber  prototype,  and  they 
are  turning  out  about  one  new  fighter 
design  each  year.  In  the  process  they  are 
not  phasing  out  their  current  bomber 
force.  As  a  consequence,  while  we  retain 
a  lead  In  heavy  bombers,  we  do  not  in 
total  heavy  and  medium  bombers.  In 
fact,  our  strategic  bomber  force  has  been 
cut  drastically  in  recent  years.  We  have 
phased  out  the  entire  B-58  force  sooner 
than  previously  planned,  and  our  pur- 
chases of  the  FB-111  have  been  sharply 
reduced. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  know  my  think- 
ing is  shared  by  Air  Force  balance-of- 
forces  experts,  the  national  defense  sys- 
tem of  this  Nation  should  be  buttressed 
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by  an  appropriate  mixture  of  three  stra- 
tegic force  elements;  bombers,  land- 
based  missiles,  and  sea-based  missiles. 
As  a  result  of  simulated  war  gaming 
and  other  forms  of  systems  analysis  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  to  maintain 
an  assured  destruction  capability,  a  com- 
bination of  lx)mbers  and  missiles  has  def- 
inite advantages  over  either  an  all- 
bomber  or  an  all-missile  force.  This  way, 
the  enemy  must  program  his  resources  to 
counter  both  missiles  and  aircraft.  By 
dividing  his  efforts,  he  cannot  concen- 
trate on  any  one  system.  He  is  thus  less 
likely  to  neutralize  even  one  of  oiu-  stra- 
tegic force  elements,  let  alone  all  three. 
Further,  this  complicates  his  defense 
^  problems  considerably  and  requires  com- 
mitment of  far  more  resources. 

On  the  basis  of  this  strategic  concept 
the  question  of  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  stripping  manned  bombers  from  our 
deterrent  forces  is  answered.  Obviously, 
we  woxild  have  to  put  much  greater  re- 
liance on  missiles.  In  my  view,  we  would 
have  less  flexibility  and  fewer  options  to 
consider  in  response  to  an  enemy  threat. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  were  first  be- 
coming operational,  it  was  then  thought 
to  be  impossible  to  defend  against  them. 
But  with  systems  Uke  ABM,  this  has 
changed,  actually  enhancing  rather  than 
reducing  the  strategic  role  of  manned 
aircraft. 

There  are  other  advantages  of  main- 
taining advanced  aircraft  in  the  defen- 
sive inventory.  For  instance,  you  can 
have  a  show  of  strength  with  bombers 
without  threatening  a  cataclysmic  con- 
frontation, for  manned  aircraft  can  be 
controlled.  They  can  be  pulled  back  at 
the  right  time.  You  cannot  say  the  same 
for  missiles. 

From  another  perspective,  there  are  no 
crystal  balls  in  the  national  defense  busi- 
ness; it  is  impossible  to  foretell  all  the 
various  uses  to  which  our  strategic  forces 
will  be  put.  For  example,  no  one  foresaw 
the  extensive  use  of  the  B-52  and  the 
flying  tanker  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tac- 
tical and  strategic  uses  are  openended. 
The  options  often  depend  on  the  imagi- 
nation directed  toward  a  plane's  use 
rather  than  on  the  particular  limitations 
of  the  plane  itself. 

It  is  with  the  needs  of  the  future  in 
mind  that  the  need  for  developing  the 
B-1  becomes  so  compelling.  Moderniza- 
tion of  our  forces  is  essential  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  possess  a  credible  deter- 
rent to  the  enemy.  Planes  do  wear  out. 
Their  capabilities  do  become  exhausted 
by  new  performance  demands.  The  B-52 
has  been  the  backbone  of  our  bomber  sys- 
tem for  more  than  a  decade.  But,  the 
prototype  B-52  was  based  on  technology 
of  the  late  1940's,  and  first  flew  in  1952. 
The  latest  models  were  built  in  1962. 

Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  n, 
American  forces  have  never  had  to  fight 
in  the  face  of  enemy  air  superiority.  The 
Air  Force  is  proud  of  that  record.  It 
has  been  a  vital  factor  in  dissuading 
would-be  aggressors,  and  defeating 
those  whose  ambitions  ran  away  with 
their  judgment.  I  believe  our  pilots  are 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  skill  and  deter- 
njination  can  go  only  so  far  to  compen- 
sate for  inadequate  equipment. 
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Eventually,  technology  changes  so 
much  tiuit  either  potential  new  develop- 
ments cannot  be  incorporated  into  old 
aircraft,  or  is  It  simply  not  eccmomical 
to  do  so.  Thus  it  makes  sense  to  produce 
a  modem  aircraft  that  caa  handle  the 
threat  and  will  have  growth  potential  for 
future  developments. 

The  Air  Force  believes,  and  I  agree. 
there  are  several  speclflc  factors  that  dic- 
tate against  continuous  modification  of 
the  present  force  of  bombers.  The  latest 
model  B-52— the  "H"  model— represents 
about  the  maximum  growth  attamable 
within  the  constraints  of  the  basic  de- 
sign. Development  of  any  new  bomber 
aircraft  requires  about  8  years.  By  the 
time  the  Air  Force  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant operational  number  of  B-l's  in 
the  Inventory,  the  B-52  will  be  17  to  20 
years  old. 

Also,  if  a  major  structure  fatigue  in 
the  B-52  were  detected,  it  could  be  too 
late  to  produce  a  timely  replacement  air- 
craft. The  problem  is  compounded  by 
large  uncertainties  In  the  magnitude  of 
costs  required  to  keep  the  old  system  vi- 
able. We  have  already  invested  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  the  B-52  update  costs  through 
fiscal  1969. 

Finally,  while  the  effectiveness  of  the 
B-52  can  be  upgraded  by  equipping  the 
current  force  with  the  latest  weapons 
and  systems,  it  would  be  unduly  expen- 
sive to  make  the  plane  faster,  carry  more 
payload,  fly  lower,  or  have  a  smaller  ra- 
dar cross-section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  have  asked 
me  why  cannot  the  F'B-111  be  used  as  a 
replacement  for  the  B-52?  The  answer  Is 
that  the  FB-lll  was  developed  from  the 
F-lll  design  only  as  an  interim  aircraft 
to  replace  the  B-52C  through  F  models 
as  they  neared  the  end  of  their  opera- 
tional life  expectancy.  As  a  strategic 
bomber,  the  FB-lll  design  has  definite 
limitations— it  has  limited  payload  ca- 
pacity, limited  avionics  capabilities,  lim- 
ited range,  and  it  requires  greater  tanker 
support  than  does  tht  B-52  or  the  B-1. 
I  have  also  been  asked  what  Is  to  keep 
the  B-1  from  becoming  obsolete  even  be- 
fore it  can  be  ready  for  active  duty.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  B-1  is  being 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
technical  advances  growing  out  of  the 
past  decade.  Compared  to  the  B-52,  the 
B-1  will  have  a  liigher  penetration  speed, 
a  reduced  radar  cross-section,  a  larger 
payload  capacity,  a  better  capability  to 
penetrate  at  lower  altitudes,  a  quicker 
reaction  launch,  and  the  characteristics 
necessary  to  operate  from  austere  dis- 
persal bases.  The  B-1  also  possesses  bet- 
ter electronic  countermeasures.  target- 
finding  systems,  and  weapon  delivery 
systems.  Taken  together  this  equipment 
will  further  improve  the  ability  of  the 
B-1  to  deal  with  enemy  targets  in  both 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  wars  and  con- 
frontations. 

Finally,  the  B-1  will  not  become  obso- 
lete before  full  operational  readiness  be- 
cause there  is  a  built-in  growth  factor, 
whereby  allowances  are  made  for  incor- 
porating further  advances  as  they  are 
developed. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  technical  risks 
have  been  reduced  through  an  extensive 
advanced    development   program.    This 


provides  additional  assurance  that  the 
full-scale  development  program,  though 
methodical,  will  not  be  excessively  drawn 
out.  The  attainment  of  the  date  for  the 
initial  operational  capability — IOC— - 
with  the  B-1  is  not  the  primary  driving 
factor  in  this  program.  However,  based 
on  present  and  anticipated  funding  and 
an  orderly  progression  of  development 
defense  planners  now  expect  tte  B-1  to 
be  operational  in  1978. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn  for 
a  moment  to  another  factor  which  im- 
proves the  bomber  component  of  our 
strategic  forces;  namely,  Increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  manned  bombers  as  an 
instrument  of  control  in  limited  conflict. 
On  the  basis  of  my  experence,  I  believe 
that  much  of  the  misunderstanding  on 
this  point  is  caused  by  one  prevalent  but 
erroneous  view  of  aerospace  power,  par- 
ticularly military  aerospace  power,  and 
this  view  is  Ireinforced  by  movies  and 
novels  on  the  subject. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  useful- 
ness of  military  aerospace  power  is  con- 
fined almost  solely  to  preventing  or  de- 
terring nuclear  war.  Yet  those  who  hold 
this  view  have  not  apparently  digested 
yet  one  of  the  more  Important  points 
that  President  Nixon  emphasized  in  his 
foreign  policy  report  to  the  Congress: 

The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
poeture  Is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  abUlty  to  Impose  their 
wUl  on  the  ITnlted  States  and  Its  allies  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  mUltary  superiority.  - 
We  must  Insure  that  all  potential  aggres- 
sors are  unacceptable  risks  in  contemplating 
a  nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmaU,  or 
acta  which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nu- 
clear war,  such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  at- 
tack on  Europe. 

To  fulfill  this  broader  purpose  of  our 
strategic  forces,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  Is,  to 
control  limited  confilct,  we  need  a  capa- 
bility for  selective  retaUatlon  against 
such  an  attack.  Bombers  are  not  the  only 
weapons  that  could  perform  this  task, 
but  they  are  clearly  the  best  suited  for 
it.  Missiles  once  launched  are  committed, 
and  they  Impose  on  the  opponent  a  heavy 
demand  for  quick  reaction.  This,  in  turn, 
invites  uncontrolled  escalation.  By  con- 
trast, bombers  can  be  prepositioned  in 
close  proximity  to  the  target  or  placed 
on  airborne  alert,  thus  providing  more 
time  for  the  opponent  to  consider  his 
reponse  and  react  in  a  deliberate,  care- 
fully controlled  manner. 

The  factors  I  have  just  detailed  will 
assume  a  much  greater  importance  after 
Communist  China  has  acquired  an  ICBM 
force  of  significant  size.  Our  strategic 
forces  will  then  have  to  be  prepared  for 
retaliation  against  both  China  and  the 
Soviet.  Or  then  again  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  retaliate  only  against 
China.  In  this  latter  case,  bombers  could 
be  used  repeatedly  against  China  and 
still  be  a  part  of  the  deterrent  to  the 
Soviet. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  our  need 
for  bombers  is  much  more  urgent  today 
than  it  was  5  years  ago  when  we  had  a 
wide  margin  of  strategic  superiority— 
with  or  without  bombers — over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  when  China  did  not  have  a 
nuclear  capability.  Today,  with  a  policy 
of  strategic  sufficiency,  we  need  forces 
that     incorporate     the     versatility    of 
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manned  bombers.  Only  with  forces  such 
as  these  can  we  operate  from  a  position 
of  near  parity  to  achieve  the  two  major 
objectives  that  I  mentioned  earlier;  to 
deter  full-scale  nuclear  conflict,  and  to 
deter  or  control  limited  conflict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  short  review 
of  the  need  for  the  B-1  bomber  coupled 
with  my  review  of  its  programmatic 
soundness  from  a  fiscal  and  a  functional 
point  of  view  will  demonstrate  to  our  col- 
leagues that  the  B-1  is  a  needed  plane 
%dA  a  good  buy  for  the  money. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
continuing  the  development  and  testing 
of  this  aircraft.  From  its  very  Inception, 
it  has  been  the  most  important  comer 
this  Nation  has  turned  since  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  develop  the  ICBM  on  a 
priority  basis.  And  inasmuch  as  we  are 
still  facing  the  threat  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust and  since  we  still  face  an  implsu:- 
able  enemy  in  commimism,  the  B-1  pro- 
gram must  continue  at  full  speed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

aXCORDKO  VOTE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  96.  noes  313, 
not  voting  24.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No. 

406] 

AYES— 96 

Abzug 

Flndley 

O'Hara 

Addsbbo 

Foley 

Owens 

Aapln 

Ford. 

Pike 

BMlUlO 

WUliam  D.      Podell 

Barrett 

FOrsytbe 

Prltchard 

Bergland 

Praser 

Rangel 

Bingham 

Frenzel 

Bees 

Blatnik 

arcen,  Pa. 

Re\iss 

BoUin« 

Harrington 

Btegle 

Brademaa 

Hechler.  W. 

Va.  Boblaon,  N.T. 

Vraaco 

Belstoskl 

Rodino 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holtcman 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  MUB. 

Howard 

Ryan 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Hungate 

StOermaln 

Burton 

Johnson.  Colo.    Sarbanes 

Ckrey.  N.T. 

Jordan 

Schroeder 

Carney.  Ohio 

Karth 

SelberllnK 

Chlsliolm 

Kastenmeler       Stark 

Clay 

Koch 

Stokes 

Cohen 

Kyros 

Studds 

Collins,  ni. 

Lehman 

Thompson.  N. 

Conyen 

Long.  Md. 

Tleman 

Macdonald 

Udall 

Culver 

kfazEOll 

tJUman 

Ddlums 

Metcalfe 

Van  Deerim 

Dlggs 

MezTliuky 

Vanlk 

Drlnan 

Mink 

waldle 

Dulckl 

Mitchell.  Md.      Wbalen 

Bckhardt 

Moakley 

Wolff 

Bd wards.  Calif 

.  Moorhead.  Pa.     Tatea 

■Ubers 

Moss 

Young,  Qa. 

Brans.  Colo. 

Nedzl 

Fascell 

Obey 

NOES— 3 

13 

Abdnor 

Beard 

Brown.  Mich. 

Adams 

Bell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Anderson. 

Bennett 

Broyhlll.  N.O. 

Cam. 

BevlU 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Blaggl 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Blester 

Burgener 

Andrews. 

Bogga 

Burke.  Calif. 

N.  Dak. 

Boland 

Burke,  Pla. 

Annunzlo 

Bowen 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Archer 

Bray 

BuUer 

Arends 

Breauz 

Byron 

Armstrong 

Brecklnrldgt 

Carter 

Ashbrook 

Brlnkley 

Casey.  Tex. 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Cederberg 

Bafalls 

Broomfleld 

Chamberlain 

Baker 

Brotzman 

Chapi>eU 

Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
OoUier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Oonte 
Cotter 
Coi^hlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dell  en  back 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
IX>m 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Brlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford,  OeraldR 
Fountain 
Frellngbuysen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oaydoe 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Oold  water 
Oonaalee 
Doodling 
Qraaao 
Green,  Greg. 
Orlfflths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Rammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 

Heckler,  Mua. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hides 
HlllU 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holtfleld 


Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Land  rum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McC.ory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Main  lard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 
,.  Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Michel 

MlUer 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall.  OlUo 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pattu 

Peyser 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

H»lltbafk 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rhodes 


Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Treen 

Vaader  Jagt 
Veyaey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Alexander 
Blackburn 

Camp 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Gray 

Ounter 

Hanna 


Hawkins 
Jonee,  N.O. 
Landgrebe 
MUford 
MlUs.  Ark. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Pickle 


Beld 
Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roybal 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stephens 

Winn 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  II? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  m — ACTIVE  FORCES 
Sec.  301.  For  t^e  flscal  year  beginning  June 
1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1974,  each  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  authorized  an 
end  strength  for  active  duty  personnel  aa 
f  oUows  : 

(1)  The  Army,  791,627: 

(2)  The  Navy,  665,912. 

(S)  The  Marine  Corps,  196,363; 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  666,963; 
except  that  the  ceUlng  for  any  armed  force 
shaU  not  include  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  such  armed  forces  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  the  provisions  of  section  673  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  members  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  called  into  Federal  service 
under  section  3600  or  8600,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  title  10,  United  Stetee  Code,  or  members 
of  the  mllltla  of  any  State  called  into  Federal 
service  under  chapter  16  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  on  active  duty  for  training. 
Whenever  one  or  more  units  of  the  Beady  Re- 
serve are  ordered  to  active  duty  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall,  on  the  first  day  of  the  secdhd  flscal  year 
quarter  Inamedlately  following  the  quarter  In 
which  the  first  unit  or  units  are  ordered  to 
active  duty  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  suc- 
ceeding six-month  period  thereafter,  so  long 
as  any  such  unit  U  retained  on  active  duty, 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  regarding 
the  necessity  for  such  unit  or  units  being  or- 
dered to  active  duty.  The  President  shall  In- 
clude In  each  such  report  a  statement  of  the 
mission  of  each  such  unit  ordered  to  active 
duty,  an  evaluation  of  such  unit's  perform- 
ance of  that  mission,  where  each  such  unit 
is  deemed  deployed  at  the  time  of  th^  re- 
port, and  such  other  Information  regarding 
each  such  unit  as  the  Pr«sldent  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  m  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AlCEIfDlfXNT    OFFEEBD    8T    MX.    PIKE 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pixx:  page  4 
line  14.  after  "tnOnlng"  Inaert  'TSy  the  end' 
of  fiscal  year  1974  none  of  the  above-men- 
tioned acUve  duty  forces  shall  be  stationed 
or  based  In  any  nation  to  aid  In  the  defense 
of  that  nation  where  the  nation  In  question 
is  expending  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  gross 
national  product  on  Its  own  defense  than 
does  the  United  SUtes  or  has  faUed  to  offl- 
daUy  notify  the  Secrstary  Qeoeral  of  tb» 
North  Atlantic  TVeaty  OrganiBatlon  that 
henceforth  Its  commitment  to  Its  own  de- 
fense In  terms  of  Its  own  gross  national 
product  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
subsequent  years." 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jdelding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
briefly  that  portion  in  H.R.  9286  which 
deals  with  the  F-15A  Eagle  program. 

First,  what  hais  been  done  here?  The 
House  Armed  Services  Conmiittee  has 
reduced  the  authorization  from  the  re- 
quested $918.5  million  to  $587.6  million — 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  aircraft 
from  77  to  39.  The  committee  indicated 
in  its  report  that  this  decision  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  there  have  been  some 
slight  problems  with  the  engine  and  that 
it  has  not  completed  the  military  quali- 
fication test.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  this  cut;  however, 
I  would  like  to  offer  some  observations 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  the 
House  will  reconsider  this  decision  at 
some  future  date. 

Since  the  F-15  program  began  in  Jan- 
uary of  1970,  program  milestones  have 
been  consistently  achieved  on  or  ahead 
of  schedule  with  one  exception:  That  of 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  F-lOO/P-401  en- 
gines which  were  to  pass  their  qualifica- 
tion tests  by  February  28  of  this  year. 

The  qualification  test  program  for  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  F-lOO  engine  which  will 
be  used  In  the  F-15  is  only  the  second 
time  that  any  jet  engine  has  been  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  its  performance 
at  altitude — performed  in  a  large  wind 
timnel — at  extreme  speeds.  In  the  early 
tests  some  slight  problems  were  detected, 
and  subsequently  the  nonfimctioning 
components  have  been  redesigned.  Since 
then,  the  engine  has  successfully  com- 
pleted a  modified  150  hour  endurance 
test  and  the  full  specification  qualifica- 
tion test  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
September. 

The  F-lOO  engine  has  performed  ex- 
tremely weU  in  the  P-15  flight  test  pro- 
gram. The  F-15  has  made  636  flights  on 
8  aircraft;  over  1,300  engine  flight-hours 
have  been  accumulated  with  no  major 
failures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  go  forward  with  a 
weapon.  That  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  Government  and  supported  by  the 
Congress.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
F-15  will  be  built  or  that  it  should  be. 
The  Soviets  have  developed  13  new  fight- 
ers In  the  past  18  years,  while  we  have 
not  developed  one  since  the  P-4.  Reli- 
ability of  the  F-15  and  Its  systems  have 
been  outstanding.  Avlonlc  reliability  has 
been  particularly  noteworthy,  and  initial 
program  results  indicate  that  it  will 
achieve  an  avlonlc  reliability  level  which 
Is  almost  four  times  that  of  the  outstand- 
ing F-4. 

A  great  deal  of  the  debate  on  the  over- 
all bill  concerns  economy,  and  properly 
so.  So  we  should  view  any  decision  affect- 
ing the  production  schedule  of  the  P-15 
,  in  the  light  of  its  Impact  on  total  run- 
out costs.  It  is  manifest  that  a  slowdown 
at  this  time  will  Increase  the  total  cost. 
Variation  in  the  buildup  rate  from  12 
down  to  6  per  month  will  have  the 
short-term  effect  of  reduced  spending; 
however,  according  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  wnose  judgment  we  are  in- 
clined to  defer  when  much  larger  sums 
are  under  consideration,  the  attendant 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  77  aircraft  at 


a  later  date  will  be  approximately  $145 
million  over  the  programed  buy  of  77 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

We  can  also  consider  this  issue  from 
another  aspect  of  our  economy,  that  of 
our  balance  of  payments.  While  we  nei- 
ther expect  nor  desire  to  sell  certain  su- 
per weapons  to  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad,  there  will  alwsiys  be  a  legitimate 
market  for  an  air-suiserior  fighter,  as 
witness  the  export  record  of  the  P-4. 

The  Air  Force  strongly  supports  going 
ahead  with  the  full  P-15  program.  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  has  Uved  up  to  every 
aspect  of  its  contract.  It  has  stayed  with- 
in cost,  on  schedule,  and  has  met  the 
Ijerformance  goals  established  by  the  Air 
Force.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  factors, 
the  committee's  decision  would  appear 
to  be  penny  wise.  I  hope  it  will  be  re- 
versed before  it  becomes  pound  foolish 
as  will  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the  cut 
stairs  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  going  to  be  told,  will  de- 
stroy NATO,  or  will  destroy  the  defense 
of  Europe,  or  will  destroy  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  or  something  like  that,  so  let 
me  tell  the  Members  what  it  will  do. 

This  amendment  does  not  require  that 
one  single  person  be  pulled  out  of  Eu- 
rope, but  it  does  require  that  the  E^u-o- 
pean  nations  are  going  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  keeping  them  there. 
That  is  all  it  says.  It  says  that  we  Amer- 
Icsms  are  not  going  to  have  troops  sta- 
tioned in  any  nation,  not  Just  Europe 
but  in  any  nation,  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  that  nation  when  the  taxpayers  of 
that  nation  are  paying  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  their  gross  national  product 
to  defend  themselves  than  we  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  year  the 
value  of  the  dollar  as  opposed  to  the 
German  mark  has  decreased  by  approx- 
imately 33  percttit,  and  Germany  is 
where  most  of  our  troops  are. 

Oiir  gold  flow  problem  is  tremendous. 

Our  balance  of  payments  problem  is 
tremendous. 

The  dollar  is  under  assault  all  over 
the  world. 

Uncle  Sam  is  holding  up  the  nuclear 
umbrella,  and  while  he  Is  holding  up  the 
nuclear  umbrella  his  economy  is  de- 
teriorating. 

This  amendment  says  that  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1974.  almost  a  year  from 
now,  these  other  nations  either  will  have 
passed  a  budget  saying  they  are  going  to 
spend  as  much  of  their  gross  national 
product  to  defend  themselves  as  we  do 
or  will  have  told  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  NATO  AlUance  that  they  intend 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  require  that 
a  single  troop  be  pulled  out  of  Europe, 
but  it  does  require  that  they  pay  their 
fair  share. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  the  end  re- 
sult is  going  to  be.  I  am  willing  to  help 
them  defend  themselves  if  they  will  bear 
a  fair  share  of  the  burden,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  help  them  defend  tbemselvea 
when  they  think  that  we  should  spend 
7M:  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
for  national  defense  and  they  can  get 
away  with  spending  2,  3,  or  4  percent 


because  they  know  that  the  taxpayers  of 
America  will  take  care  of  them. 

The  taxpayers  of  America  have  been 
taking  care  of  them  for  long  enough.  Let 
us  allow  them  to  pay  their  own  fair 
share. 

Now,  we  can  look  at  all  the  charts 
about  NATO.  Sure,  that  is  all  true  about 
NATO.  But  how  much  help  do  we  get 
from  NATO  in  Japan  or  in  the  Pacific  or 
in  Southeast  Asia  or  anywhere  else?  Not 
one  bloody  bit.  They  are  contributing 
very  little  for  their  own  defense.  Tliey 
are  coimting  on  us  to  contribute  to  them 
for  their  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  very  simple  prop- 
osition. The  Department  of  Defense  al- 
ways tells  us  what  the  gross  national 
product  of  all  these  other  countries  is. 
I  would  like  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  tell  us  again  whether  they  are  being 
fair  in  their  contributions  in  relation  to 
what  we  are  doing.  We  have  not  had  an 
American  President  since  Harry  Truman 
who  has  not  asked  for  the  European  na- 
tions to  do  more. 

We  talk  about  getting  a  common  fund 
to  pay  for  NATO.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  it,  but  NATO  will  not  go  for  it. 
As  long  as  we  are  willing  to  continue  to 
pick  up  the  tab,  they  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue to  let  us  pick  up  the  tab. 

All  this  amendment  says  is  that  they 
shall  pay  their  fair  share  from  now  on. 
If  they  are  not  interested  in  defending 
themselves,  then  the  American  taxpayers 
should  not  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  troops  in  Europe,  should  not  lose  all 
the  bases  In  the  United  States  of  America 
in  order  to  keep  bases  abroad,  and  should 
not  ccmtribute  to  the  gold  flow  the  way 
we  are  with  our  troops  in  Europe. 

This  does  nothing  to  any  alliance 
whatsoever  except  to  say:  "You  pay  your 
full  share." 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  we  are 
considering  is  not,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pikb)  says,  a 
rather  simple  amendment.  He  says  thai 
it  does  not  call  for  withdrawing  any 
troops  from  NATO. 

He  has  made  it  sound  as  though  all 
we  have  to  do  is  say  to  our  allies,  "Here, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  spend  the  same 
amount  of  yoiu-  gross  national  product  as 
we  do." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  sort 
of  a  demogagic  amendment  because  be 
has  made  it  sound  simple,  although  it 
Is  actually  not  simple.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it  this  Is  Intended  to  UIl 
NATO. 

I  do  not  know  what  percentage  of 
our  GNP  is  spent  on  defense  from  year 
to  year,  whether  it  Is  5  or  6  per- 
cent— I  think  it  is  probably  nearer 
7  percent — but  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  not  only 
unrealistic,  but  It  will  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  work  out  this  kind  of  a  man- 
date and  have  to  say  to  a  little  country 
like  Norway  or  Denmark,  "You  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  the  same  percentage 
as  the  United  States  or  we  say  goodby 
to  you." 
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c  Now  let  vm  talk  t(x  Just  a  few  min- 
utes abovt  NATO.  We  are  going  to  have 
several  NATO  amendments  here  this 
•ftemoon.  There  Is  gt^ng  to  be  a  lot 
of  discussion  about  NATO  before  the 
night  Is  over.  Now  we  should  discuss  for 
awhile  the  reasons  why  we  should  not 
do  an3^hlng  to  dismantle  NATO  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  privileged  to 
chair  the  NATO  Subcommittee  for  2  or 
3  years  back  in  1970,  1971.  and  1972.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee,  my  good 
right  arm,  was  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Stratton).  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  remark  he  made — "mature  state- 
craft requires  you  do  not  abandon  a 
policy  that  is  working  well  in  order  to 
ftciiieve  some  other  policy  you  do  not 
know  is  going  to  work  so  well." 

With  all  the  frustrations  we  have — and 
there  is  a  friistratlon  over  NATO,  no 
doubt  about  it — and  for  that  reason  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  hit  upon 
a  point  that  is  very  appealing. 

In  NATO  we  have  had  25  years  of  suc- 
cess. General  Eisenhower  before  his  pas- 
sing said  this  should  be  called  "The  suc- 
cessful alliance" — think  of  it  28  years 
without  a  war.  Look  anywhere  else 
around  the  world  and  try  to  find  where 
there  has  been  no  aggression  or  wars 
except  in  western  Europe. 

Let  me  say  to  you  at  this  time  that 
Members  should  consider,  when  you  get 
ready  to  vote  on  this  amendment,  a  few 
points,  to  keep  In  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  would 
recommend  withdrawing  of  part  or  all 
our  forces  from  Europe  may  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  one  aim,  which  is  a  re- 
ducation  of  some  kind  in  our  imfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  That  kind  of 
worry  or  frustration  is  understandable. 

Yes,  we  have  a  most  successful  alliance 
In  NATO.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  served  us  with  an  appeal.  Now,  if  we 
can  ever  turn  the  corner  and  get  over 
the  big  hurdle  of  deficit  In  the  balance  of 
payments  problem,  which  unfortunately 
has  been  about  $1  billion  a  year,  then  we 
would  be  home  free  and  to  use  another 
figure  of  speech  out  of  the  woods. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  whether  it 
has  been  explained  to  you  or  not,  our 
allies  have  provided  us  with  EDIP,  or  the 
European  Defense  Improvement  Fund. 
They  have  put  In  $1  billion  2  or  3  years 
ago  and  then  another  $1  billion  In  1971. 
They  have  put  in  $5  billion  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  You  do  not  hear  about  that 
much. 

The  second  point  is  if  we  propose  this 
reduction  in  forces,  how  can  we  avoid 
this  kind  of  a  reduction  being  a  hurt  or 
a  detriment  to  ourselves?  Let  us  think  a 
little  about  our  own  welfare.  We  have  had 
an  effective  alliance  and  an  international 
agreement  that  has  worked.  Let  us  not 
rush  into  a  unilateral  reduction  of  forces, 
because  that  is  what  this  amendment 
would  provide  for. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  can  reduce 
tensions  by  bringing  the  troops  home, 
and  then  we  redeploy  them  quickly.  That 
has  been  an  alluring  appeal  for  a  long 
time;  it  is  a  temptation.  It  is  said  we  csui 
bring  them  home  with  our  new  C-5A's 


and  then  have  rapid  redeployment.  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  that  appeal  before. 

But  in  straight  budget  terms,  talking 
about  dollars  only  let  me  tell  you  there  is 
not  only  no  saving  In  cost,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  an  Increase  in  cost. 
The  reasons  for  that  are  quite  simple. 
One  is  you  must  have  prepositloned 
equipment  in  Europe  and  you  must  also 
have  the  training  equipment  in  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Randall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  The  gentleman 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  we  were  spending  in  otir  NATO 
operaUon.  We  contribute  1.2  percent  of 
our  GNP  to  NATO.  The  total  Is  $17  bil- 
lion which  is  1.2  percent  of  $1,365  billion. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Let  it  be  known  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  been  chairing  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  He  is  a  well-informed 
gentleman  and  an  authority  in  this  field. 
I  am  sure  he  will  have  quite  a  lot  to  add 
to  this  debate  In  a  Uttle  whUe. 

Not  only  is  rapid  redeployment  a  mat- 
ter of  3.000  miles,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  airlift  and  sea- 
lift.  It  can  be  a  proven  tacX,  and  we  have 
figures  available  to  prove  this.  I  could 
go  back  to  the  committee  table  and  get 
them.  But  we  have  had  enough  figures 
this  afternoon  and  some  incorrect  fig- 
ures. One  thing  is  certain,  the  cost  would 
actually  be  greater  for  the  r^ld  rede- 
ployment than  inplace  troops. 

We  have  another  matter  to  keep  in 
mind  in  connection  with  all  of  these 
NATO  amendments,  and  that  is  to  re- 
member what  hamiened  up  in  Helsinki. 
There  was  an  East-West  seciulty  con- 
ference there.  When  Donn  Mlntoff  tram 
Malta  got  through  trying  to  get  all  of  the 
Africans  in  it,  it  was  adjourned  with 
nothing  accomplished.  But  in  early  Octo- 
ber this  year  there  will  be  a  sincere  ef- 
fort made  to  reach  a  mutual  balanced 
force  reduction. 

All  of  us  have  heard  of  and  should 
know  about  what  Is  called  the  mutual 
balanced  force  reduction.  That  effort 
will  commence  in  Vienna,  in  October. 

Here  is  a  thought  all  of  us  should 
keep  clearly  in  mind  as  we  hear  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  If  we  at  this  time  on  this 
floor  pass  any  kind  of  amendment  that 
amounts  to  a  unilateral  reduction,  then 
how  can  we  expect  to  have  any  possible 
success  as  we  confer  on  MBFR  in  Octo- 
ber in  Vienna? 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets  will  have 
what  they  want  before  they  sit  down  at 
the  conference  table.  They  may  not  even 
show  up  for  the  conference. 

Today  we  all  hear  a  lot  about 
detente,  and  the  euphoria  that  seems  to 
come  about  because  of  it,  but  let  me  sug- 
gest that  detente  is  at  present  a  matter 
of  Intention,  a  matter  of  announced  In- 


tention If  you  please.  The  ci^ability  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  is  real.  It  is  greater 
than  it  lias  ever  been.  It  has  been  5  or  6 
years  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
but  there  has  not  been  even  1  year  since 
his  death  that  the  capability  of  the  So- 
viet Union  has  not  increased.  So  we 
should  keep  in  proper  perspective  such 
a  tiling  as  intention  vls-a-vls  capability. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Oubser)  who 
was  a  faithful,  hard-working  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  NATO  Commit- 
ments, which  it  was  my  honor  to  chair. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
agree  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  place 
tlie  forward  defenses  of  tlie  United  States 
in  the  hands  of  other  countries.  By  ma- 
nipulating the  percentage  of  their  gross 
national  product  which  went  toward 
their  defense,  they  could,  if  they  chose. 
actually  eliminate  the  forward  line  of 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  make 
the  decisions  for  us. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  gentleman  has  Just  pro- 
vided a  valuable  contribution. 

Before  we  vote  on  the  Pike  amendment, 
let  us  underscore  and  reemphaslze  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  chasing  some 
little  brown  man  aroimd  in  the  bush  in 
Southeast  Asia;  we  are  talking  about  our 
own  frontline  of  defense — our  own  se- 
curity, the  security  of  this  United  States. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Oiairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  observation,  and  see  whether  or  not 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would 
agree  with  me. 

Under  the  amendment  that  Is  now 
pending,  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  a  member  of 
our  committee,  is  it  not  possible  if  we 
were  to  adopt  this  amendment  that  we 
could  station  all  of  our  300,000  troops  in 
Europe  in  the  coimtry  of  Portugal  where 
they  are  using  8.3  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  for  defense? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  That  is  correct.  May  I 
tell  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  we 
could  Eilso  keep  our  troops  in  Greece  and 
in  Turkey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
That  is  why  this  amendment  is  redicu- 
lous,  and  why  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ChEiirman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  although  I  must  frankly  say 
that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
the  eimendment. 

When  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
offered  his  amendment  in  committee,  I 
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had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  up 
my  mind  and  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  cor- 
rect in  what  he  says  about  the  argiunents 
against  reducing  our  commitment  to 
NATO.  For  years  those  who  have  been 
concerned  about  the  deteriorating  U.S. 
financial  position  and  the  declining 
value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  have  urged  the 
(  reduction  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Eiu*ope  and 
the  assiunptlon  by  other  NATO  nations 
of  a  greater  sharing  of  the  burden.  The 
experts  have  said.  "Yes,  they  are  right. 
There  should  be  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  the  biirden.  but  now  is  not  the  time 
to  do  It."  Thus,  we  have  continued  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  bur- 
den and  in  many  respects  I  think  we 
have  weakened  our  allies,  to  paraphrase 
Lincoln,  by  doing  something  for  them 
which  they  should  be  doing  for  them- 
selves. 

During  the  psust  years  the  President  has 
proposed  spending  In  excess  of  100  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  what  we  have 
collected.  The  Congress  cut  about  $30 
billion  in  some  places  but  added  back 
about  $30  billion  in  other  places.  So  the 
Congress  authorized  the  spending  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  amoimt  proposed  by 
the  President  and  such  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility has  been  the  primary  cause  of 
Inflation  and  our  very  serious  dollar  prob- 
lems. The  most  pressing  challenge  of  this 
Congress  is  to  find  some  way  to  bring 
expenditures  In  line  with  revenues.  To 
date,  we  have  found  no  permanent  solu- 
tion. True,  we  did  set  a  spending  limit 
of  $267.1  billions  in  the  impoundment 
bUl  but  such  a  figure  still  contemplates  a 
sizable  gap  between  expenditures  and 
revenues. 

In  view  of  our  very  serious  budgetary 
problems.  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  Justify  spending  $16  or  $17  billion  a 
year  for  maintaining  our  troops  and  de- 
pendents In  Europe,  when  the  countries 
s  being  protected  are  making  only  half  the 
effort  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of  their 
gross  national  product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
at  this  time  there  is  only  one  nation,  one 
NATO  nation,  that  would  meet  the  terms 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  that  Is  the  country  of 
Portugal.  I  would  observe  that  this 
amendment  Is  to  become  effective  on 
June  30,  1974,  11  months  from  today.  It 
would  definitely  have  the  effect  of  wreck- 
ing NATO.  It  would  probably  rule  out  any 
chances  of  getting  any  meaningful  bal- 
anced force  reductions  from  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces.  Those  nations  that  would 
be  willing  to  increase  their  defense 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  their  gross 
national  product  could  not  possibly  con- 
form to  this  amendment  In  only  11 
months.  I  doubt  If  they  would  have  the 
time  for  their  pcu'Uamentary  bodies  to 
take  action.  If  they  did  spend  the  neces- 
sary money  to  conform  with  the  amend- 
ment, would  it  be  spent  properly? 

I  would  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  If  he  pro- 
vided for  an  effective  date  of  1975,  be- 
caiise  I  think  our  NATO  allies  should  be 
'        l)earing  a  greater  proportion  of  the  coet 


of  defending  those  countries.  But  the 
amendment  as  drawn  with  an  effective 
date  only  11  months  hence  would  wreck, 
completely  dismantle,  NATO,  and  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  members  of  the  committee  wlU 
reject  the  amendment  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  been 
privileged  over  a  number  of  years  to  at- 
tend NATO  conferences,  and  having 
heard  all  of  the  debate  every  day.  the 
thing  uppermost  in  the  minds  (rf  all  of 
those  parliamentarians  from  the  United 
States  in  attendance  was  always  request- 
ing a  plea  on  our  part  for  the  NATO 
members  to  do  more.  Historically,  this  Is 
exactly  what  has  been  happening.  They 
have  been  accepting  and  picking  up  a 
little  bit  more  of  the  burden  of  NATO 
as  the  years  have  progressed.  Apparently 
they  have  not  done  as  well  as  some  of 
us  would  like  to  see.  and  perhaps  not 
even  what  some  might  determine  to  be 
a  fair  share.  But  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  progress  has  been  made,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  we  still  today  have 
avoided  a  war  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
today  about  NATO  and  America's  role 
in  the  Alliance;  why  we  Joined  NATO, 
what  it  has  accomplished,  and  where  we 
are  today. 

You  will  recall  the  tide  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansion diirlng  the  1940's,  when  the  So- 
viet Army  was  kept  on  a  wartime  footing 
numbering  more  than  4,000.000  men, 
while  the  Western  Allies  demobilized 
their  forces  in  E^urope  from  5.000.000  to 
less  than  1.000,000  a  year  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  After  the  Czech  coup  of  1948 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  Berlin  blockade, 
the  U.S.  Senate  passed  by  overwhelming 
vote  the  Vandenberg  resolution. 

With  that  act  the  Senate  outlined  a 
formula  for  American  security  that 
acknowledged  the  primary  lesson  of  two 
world  wars.  Our  destiny  is  sis  perma- 
nently linked  to  Europe's  as  our  origins 
and  our  ideals.  This  lesson  is  even  more 
valid  now  as  weaponry  has  become  mox« 
destructive,  we  and  Europe  have  become 
more  economically  Interdependent,  and 
the  globe  has  shrunk,  as  it  were.  In  time, 
distance  and  natural  resources. 

The  Vandenberg-Connally  formula: 
"Associatlan  of  the  United  States,  by 
constitutional  process,  with  such  re- 
gional and  other  collective  arrangements 
as  are  based  on  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,"  has  worked  In 
Europe.  But,  we  In  America  are  in  perU 
of  being  victimized  by  our  success.  Some 
of  us  are  growing  impatient  with  bearing 
the  burden  of  helping  to  defend  Europe. 
We  are  confounded  by  the  paradox  of 
deterrence;  that  because  it  has  worked 
in  Eiirope  it  seems  unnecessary.  I  am  re- 
minded of  Santayana's  observation  that 
"he  who  ignores  history  is  condemned  to 
repeat  it" 

Five  U.S.  Presidents  have  supported 
oiu-  commitment  to  NATO  because  there 
are  only  two  superpowers  in  the  world. 
Only  the  United  States  can  provide  the 
mai^Kln  of  military  power  that  assures 
stability  in  Elurope. 


Since  its  incepUon  in  1949,  NATO  has 
weathered  many  crises.  Berlin,  three 
times:  Cuba,  to  name  a  few.  But  the  last 
NATO  crisis  was  the  1968  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  NATO's  prime  accom- 
plishment is  28  years  of  peace  In  Europe. 

With  the  19708,  we  began  an  era  of 
negotiations.  This  emerging  detente  in 
Europe  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  collective  will  emd  strength 
and  perseverance  of  NATO  that  turned 
the  Soviets  away  from  confrontation  to- 
warij  negotiation.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n,  we  have  the 
opportunity  mutually  to  reduce  the  level 
of  confrontation  in  central  Europe,  as 
well  as  its  associated  burden  on  national 
budgets.  But  the  Soviets  would  find  little 
advantage  to  reducing  their  forces  if,  m 
the  course  of  these  talks  or  before  they 
begin,  we  unilaterally  began  withdraw- 
ing troops  from  Europe. 

Our  forces  deployed  to  Europe  have 
not  been  immutable,  nor  should  they  be. 
They  have  changed  according  to  chang- 
ing needs.  There  was  a  buildup  from 
one  to  five  U.S.  divisions  during  the 
Koreim  war  when  many  felt  that  a  war 
in  Europe  was  imminent.  ITiere  was  a 
decline  in  the  late  1950's  followed  by 
buildups  diu-lng  the  Berlin  crises.  Since 
the  last  Berlin  crisis  in  1962,  we  have 
withdrawn  from  Europe  over  100.000 
troops.  In  Europe  today  we  have  4 ','3 
Army  divisions.  29  Air  Force  squadrons, 
and  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
I  might  add  that  besides  bolstering 
NATO's  southern  flank,  the  6th  Fleet 
has  an  important  role  with  regard  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  the  1950's  we  furnished  a  large 
share  of  NATO's  troops  and  weapons 
until  our  allies  could  rearm  themselves. 
Now  our  allies  provide  some  90  percent 
of  the  ground  troops,  80  percent  of  the 
ships,  and  75  percent  of  the  aircraft  com- 
mitted to  NATO  in  Europe  today.  The 
Soviets  perceive  no  livcoDsistency  be- 
tween detente  and  military  strength. 
They  provide  twice  the  proportion  of 
land  and  air  forces  to  the  vital  central 
region  of  Europe  than  we  do. 

Whether  our  allies  are  carrying  a  fair 
share  of  the  biirden  is  a  complex  ques- 
tion which  depends  as  much  on  one's 
perceptiOQ  of  the  stakes  involved  in  Eu- 
ro{>ean  seciulty  as  on  any  measure  of 
economic  or  social  costs  or  mlUtary  capa- 
bility. The  cost  of  our  forces  in  Europe 
and  their  UJ3.-based  support  is  $7.7  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  the  cost  of  aD  our  general- 
purpose  forces  that  are  formally  com- 
mitted to  NATO,  including  those  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States,  is  some  $17 
billion.  This  is  less  than  half  the  $37  bil- 
lion our  allies  are  spending  on  their  de- 
fense— and  ours  for  that  matter— this 
year.  They  are  spending  this  amoimt 
with  a  smaller  combined  QNP  than  ours. 

We  do  spend  a  larger  proportion.  6 
percent,  of  a  much  greater  gross  na- 
tional product  on  worldwide  defense 
than  our  allies.  But  that  sum  spent  on 
our  commitment  to  NATO.  $17  billion, 
represents  a  smaller  portion  of  our 
wealth,  2  percent,  than  our  allies'  4  per- 
cent of  their  combined  GNP's. 

The  allies  have  increased  their  de- 
fense budgets  by  30  percent  In  the  last 


3  years,  a  substantial  raise  after  infla- 
tion. 

The  European  allies  plan  to  put  into 
service  more  than  600  tanks,  500  combat 
aircraft,  a  substantial  number  of  sub- 
marines and  destroyers,  and  other  so- 
phisticated equipment  from  this  year 
through  1976.  The  Defense  Department 
will  press  them  to  do  even  more. 

NATO's  strategy  and  forces  have  been 
tailored  to  oiu*  perceptions  of  the  chang- 
ing military  balance  between  the  al- 
liances. These  NATO  adjustments  have 
not  always  been  so  rapid  as  we  in  the 
United  States  would  like,  but  the  alliance 
has  been  responsive  nonetheless.  As  a 
state  of  strategic  parity  developed  be- 
tween t'-.e  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  1960's  it  became  clear  that 
tripwire  ground  forces  and  massive  re- 
taliation, as  a  viable  strategy  for  NATO, 
was  obsolete.  After  some  years  of  Amer- 
ican persuasion,  NATO  formally  adopted 
the  strategy  of  a  flexible  range  of  re- 
sponses across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
potential  violence.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  strategy  of  flexible  response,  the  alli- 
ance shifted  its  emphasis  somewhat  from 
nuclear  prepfu^edness  to  conventional 
defense,  raising  the  ante  of  any  attempt 
at  coercion,  incursion  or  a  fait  accompli. 
In  the  1970's  we  have  encouraged  our 
allies  fiu-ther  to  improve  their  forces  be- 
cause it  is  prudent  to  do  so.  The  arms 
negotiations  imderway  are  quite  complex 
and  hence  limited  in  scope.  Meanwhile, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  im- 
prove both  its  strategic  and  general  pur- 
pose forces. 

In  Central  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  sUght  margin  of  superiority  in 
numbers  of  troops,  aircraft  and  tanks. 
But  success  in  countering  the  Warsaw 
Pact  across  the  entire  range  of  risk  is 
within  our  grasp.  The  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance has  a  greater  population  by  half 
and  three  times  the  gross  iM^>duce  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  What  are  needed 
are  the  wisdom  and  the  willingness  to 
tailor  these  superior  resources  so  as  to 
field  an  equivalent  conventional  capa- 
bility. 

In  sum,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
United  States  took  the  imprecedented 
step  of  joining  an  alliance  in  peacetime 
because  It  was  in  America's  Interest  to 
do  so. 

NATO  has  worked  and  is  still  woi^lng. 
It  has  been  instnunental  in  preserving 
peace  in  Europe  for  28  years.  Our  troops 
are  in  Europe  today  because  a  forward 
defense  in  concert  with  our  allies  is  the 
best  posture  for  the  United  States. 

The  size  and  capability  of  our  forces 
in  Europe  are  crucial  because  Soviet 
strength  remains  undiminished.  The  So- 
viet's behavior  has  changed,  their  ambi- 
tions may  have  become  more  modest,  but 
their  military  capability  has  increased 
over  the  years  and  exceeds  that  required 
for  defense  and  hegemony  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Finally,  our  forces  make  a  vital  mate- 
rial and  psychological  contribution  to 
the  rough  conventional  balance  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  We  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  alternative 
to  an  adequate  NATO  conventional 
capability  in  Europe  is  an  earlier  re- 


course of  nuclear  weapons,  with  all  the 
risks  that  such  a  policy  entails  in  this 
era  of  nuclear  parity. 

Well,  there  is  another  alternative.  To 
forsake  our  commitment  to  Europe.  But. 
if  we  do  so,  America  might  well  become 
isolated  and  life  and  liberty  in  this  coim- 
try  as  we  know  it — and  have  sacrificed 
for  it  since  1776 — would  cease  to  exist. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pixx). 
Some  18  months  ago,  I  was  in  a  con- 
ference, a  trade  conference,  abipad.  I 
was  told  by  a  very,  very  prominent  Ger- 
man diplomat,  "You  put  your  house  in 
order;  you  Americans  must  put  your 
house  in  order." 

I  said,  "Yes,  and  in  response  we  ought 
to  put  on  to  your  shoulders  a  greater 
part  of  the  cost  of  defense,  a  greater  part 
of  the  NATO  defeMe." 

Mr.  ChEdrman,  I  cannot  imderstand  to- 
day how  we  can  justify  keeping  219,000 
young  men  in  Oermsmy  who  are  working 
at  military  wages  that  are  close  to  star- 
vatiCHi  with  their  depreciated  dollars  in 
order  to  release  young  Germans  to  work 
in  factories  making  automobiles  and 
other  things  for  the  American  market. 
It  is  absolutely.  Incredibly  stupid.  Yovmg 
Germans  are  working  at  higher  wages  in 
their  own  factories,  while  our  troops 
stand-in  for  them  at  the  NATO  line  of 
defense. 

Their  productive  strength  is  going  into 
foreign  commerce.  whUe  our  resources 
are  going  into  troops  who  live  at  depres- 
sion wages  in  a  foreign  country,  In  which 
life  has  become  too  expensive  to  those 
who  use  American  dollars. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  why  we  need 
this  force  in  Europe.  I  believe  it  was  a 
part  of  the  deal  that  was  made  by  Mr. 
Connally  in  cwinection  with  the  Smith- 
sonian accord;  in  exchange  for  money 
agreements  it  was  agreed  we  would 
maintain  troop  levels  in  Eiux)pe. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  why  we  are 
involved  so  extensively.  It  Is  because  of 
the  multinational  Investment  by  Ameri- 
can corporations  in  Western  Europe. 

Let  us  put  the  cards  on  the  table  for 
what  they  resdly  are.  What  do  we  get 
from  the  American  multinationals  by 
way  of  tax  payments?  In  the  studies  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  decent  tax 
contribution  by  the  American  multina- 
tionals which  find  It  so  profitable  to 
operate  in  this  theater  of  the  world. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Our  troops 
are  there  because  it  was  a  part  of  a 
money  deal,  a  part  of  the  continuing 
money  arrangement.  They  are  also  there 
to  provide  that  visible  protection  for  the 
dollar  investment  throughout  Western 
Europe.  I  think  it  is  time  we  tried  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  tax  remuneration  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Is  getting  for  this  kind  of 
Investment  in  troop  strength.  I  say  to  the 
Members  that  it  is  very,  very  little. 

Tomorrow,  I  am  going  to  make  public 
a  corporate  tax  report  of  the  146  largest 
corporations   of   America.   I   want   the 


Members  to  study  it.  I  want  them  to  read 
it,  because  it  points  out  the  very,  very 
small  contribution  by  these  very  large 
multinational  corporations.  It  also  points 
out  the  diminishing  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  running  this  coimtry  by  American 
corporations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  thank  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  its  comments  which 
appear  on  page  68  in  the  report  on  this 
defense  procurement  bill.  In  this  section 
of  the  report,  the  committee  defends 
the  need  for  our  present  force  levels  and 
support  efforts  on  behalf  of  NATO.  The 
committee  states — In  a  maiuier  more 
frankly  expressed  than  I  have  ever  seen 
before — the  fact  that  much  of  this  mili- 
tary shield  and  "tripwire"  has  been 
placed  m  Europe  for  the  protection  of 
American  miiltinational  corporations  and 
their  massive  investments. 

To  quote  from  the  report: 

There  are  some  4.000  multUiatlonal  com- 
panies operating  throughout  the  world  and 
the  great  majority  of  these  are  Western 
European  and  North  American.  In  1973.  the 
U.S.  directed  almost  a  third  of  aU  Its  exports 
to  Western  Europe.  U.S.  corporations  and 
private  citizens  have  over  $36  bUIlon  in  capi- 
tal InvestmentB  in  Europe  on  which  there 
is  an  annual  return  of  nearly  10  percent. 
The  TT.S.  derives  certain  other  economic 
benefits  from  Its  position  In  the  NATO  alli- 
ance including  a  favorable  climate  for  U.S.- 
owned  corporations  in  Europe  and  favorable 
attitudes  on  International  monetary  Issues 
resulting  in  European  support  for  the  dollar. 
(Emphasis  added) 

Thu^,  U.S.  forces  are  not  stationed  in 
Europe  as  an  act  of  charity  to  toeak  allies. 
(Emphasis  provided  by  Oommlttce) 

Total  U.S.  direct  investments  world- 
wide have  a  book  value  of  $90  to  $120 
billion.  Profits  thereon  are  close  to  $20 
billion,  or  some  20  percent  of  total  oroflts 
of  U.S.  corporations.  As  the  committee 
states,  approximately  a  quarter  of  this 
investment  and  the  profit  from  it  comes 
from  Western  Europe. 

Who  benefits  from  our  force  commit- 
ment to  NATO?  What  corporations  gain 
from  our  yearly  commitment  to  NATO 
of  some  $17  billion  in  taxpayer  funds? 

According  to  testimony  given  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the 
recent  tax  reform  hearings  this  spring, 
in  1966,  80  percent  of  taxable  income 
which  U.S.  corporations  received  from 
foreign  sources  went  to  430  corporations 
with  assets  of  over  $250  million,  and  90 
percent  went  to  U.S.  corporations  with 
$100  million  or  more  in  assets. 

The  question  then  arises:  How  much  of 
a  contribution  do  these  few  corporations 
make  in  Federal  corporate  income  taxes 
to  help  pay  for  the  military  protection 
and  "favorable  climate"  provided  by  our 
NATO  commitment? 

Again,  from  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  this  spring,  it 
was  reported  that  taxes  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  on  some  $20  billion  in  for- 
eign-derived profits  was  only  about  $1 
billion — or  an  effective  tax  rate  of  5  per- 
cent. Tomorrow,  I  am  addressing  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  effective  tax 
rates  paid  by  our  Nation's  largest  100  in- 
dustrial corporations.  The  listing  of  these 
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corporations  and  their  effective  Federal 
corporate  tax  rates  will  show  that  many 
of  these  multinationals  pay  extremely 
low  rates  of  tax — and  in  some  cases  no 
tax  on  earnings  rep>orted  to  shareholders. 

The  way  in  which  these  corporations 
avoid  paying  the  statutory  corporate  tax 
rate  is  through  a  complex  series  of  pro- 
visions in  the  tax  code  which  provide  for 
deferrals,  special  deductions,  and  credits 
against  foreign  taxes.  These  tax  subsidies 
have  been  defended  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  needed  to  keep  American  com- 
panies abroad  competitive  with  foreign 
companies.  Only  now  are  we  beginning  to 
see  some  of  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
subsidy  costs  for  these  foreign  business 
operations — not  only  subsidies  in  the  tax 
code,  but  military  subsidies  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  unconscionable 
that  the  taxpayers  of  America  should 
be  maintaining  a  military  garrison 
abroad  for  the  sake  of  a  limited  number 
of  giant  corporations.  The  committee's 
report  is  an  admission  of  gunboat-dollar 
diplomacy  of  the  worse  sort. 

I  support  the  amendments  to  reduce 
the  level  of  our  military  manpower  com- 
mitments overseas.  I  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  providing  this  statement  which 
should  help  all  of  us  in  reassessing  the 
role  of  multinationals  and  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  these  giant  corporations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  committee.  It  is  a  very  en- 
ticing amendment;  it  sounds  good, 
soimds  simple.  It  is  also  a  subtle  amend- 
ment, and  it  Is  a  very  mischievous 
amendment,  a  very  damaging  one,  be- 
cause what  it  does  Is  simply  to  destroy 
the  entire  NATO  alliance  In  one  blow. 

Of  all  the  NATO  countries,  as  has  al- 
ready been  indicated,  there  Is  only  one 
that  has  a  larger  share  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  presently  going  for  over- 
all defense  than  we  do,  and  that  is 
Portugal.  Therefore,  if  what  we  want 
is  to  destroy  NATO  this  afternoon,  this 
is  certainly  the  way  to  do  it. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  everything  is 
good  in  NATO.  There  are  people  who 
have  said,  for  example,  that  tliey  think 
we  ought  to  reduce  our  forces  In  NATO, 
and  a  case  perhaps  could  be  made  for 
some  reductions  under  proper  circum- 
stances. There  are  others  who  say  we 
ought  to  restructure  our  defense  pattern 
In  NATO;  some  of  our  troops  are  not  in 
the  right  place,  they  say.  The  Brookings 
Institution,  for  example,  has  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  rotate  our  troops  lMu:k 
and  forth  from  Germany  rather  than 
keep  them  over  there  all  the  time  along 
with  their  families;  and  that,  too.  Is  a 
point  of  view  that  at  least  deserves  some 
consideration.  ^ 

There  are  also  those  who  say  we  ought 
to  insist  that  our  allies  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  NATO  defense  pat- 
tern. Certainly  that  is  true.  We  have  in 
fact  been  insisting  on  Just  that.  As  a 
result,  the  Germans  this  year  have  upped 
their  contributi(»i. 

In  fact,  a  recommendation  mtide  by 
our  committee  a  year  ago  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  common  NATO  fund  to 
pick  up  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
we  are  now  facing  is  a  proposal  that  Is 
being  pushed  hard  by  the  United  States 
with  our  NATO  allies. 

All  these  are  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  NATO.  I  be- 
lieve many  of  them  are  sound  sugges- 
tions and  ought  to  be  considered. 

But  this  amendment  is  a  meat-ax 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
mean  the  end  of  NATO,  this  year,  now, 
without  any  delay,  without  any  consul- 
tation with  our  allies,  without  any  regard 
for  the  commitments  which  have  been 
made,  and  without  even  bothering  to 
wait  to  see  whether  the  Soviets  them- 
selves are  going  to  make  any  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  Europe. 

This  idea  that  we  are  in  Europe  today 
to  defend  the  Ehu-opeans  is  something 
that  should  have  disappeared  with  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  Obviously  we 
are  not  in  Europe  to  defend  the  Germans 
or  the  French  or  the  Ehitch  or  the  Bel- 
gians. We  are  in  Europe  basically  and 
essentially  to  defend  ourselves,  because 
we  learned,  after  the  mistakes  that  led 
to  World  War  I  and  to  World  War  n, 
that  if  a  strong  military  power  ever  takes 
over  all  of  Western  Europe,  that  is  a 
grave  threat  to  our  security.  So  we  are  in 
NATO  to  defend  the  United  States  of 
America,  not  to  defend  Germany. 

Take  a  look  at  Iceland,  for  example. 
Under  this  amendment  we  could  not  even 
keep  any  military  personnel  In  Iceland, 
because  they  devote  practically  none  of 
their  gross  national  product  to  defense. 
Yet  if  we  were  to  remove  the  very  vital 
UjB.  antisubmarine  warfare  force  that 
we  presently  have  in  Iceland  In  order  to 
keep  an  eye  on  that  rapidly  growing 
Soviet  submarine  fleet  as  it  comes  down 
from  the  Norwegian  Sea,  we  would  be  in 
really  serious  trouble. 

Or,  what  about  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  is  protecting  the 
Middle  East  and  hopefully  is  protecting 
our  oil  supply  lines  from  the  Middle 
East?  What  precise  country  does  that 
protect?  Whose  gross  national  product 
do  we  have  to  figure  out.  to  see  whether 
we  can  keep  the  6th  Fleet  sailing  In  the 
Mediterranean? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  thing  that  have 
not  been  even  mentioned  by  those  who 
support  this  amendment,  and  show  why 
the  amendment  is  such  a  destructive  one. 

Yes.  we  do  spend  more  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense  than  some  of 
the  other  NATO  countries,  but  we  are  a 
much  larger  country  after  all  and  we 
have  a  lot  more  to  defend.  We  are  a  super 
power.  We  have  to  defend  in  the  East 
and  we  also  have  to  defend  in  the  West: 
and  we  have  to  defend  in  the  field  of 
strategic  weaponry  too. 

After  all  we  do  not  want  the  Germans 
to  have  strategic  weapons.  We  do  not 
want  the  Japanese  to  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons either.  We  have  assimied  that  nu- 
cleaf  umbrella  responsibility  ourselves,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  a  dangerous  nu- 
clear proliferation.  Are  we  going  to 
switch  now  and  say  that  because  these 
countries  do  not  spend  any  money  on 


nuclear  weapons  we  are  not  going  to  put 
any  of  our  forces  there? 

This  idea  of  trying  to  base  our  mili- 
tary decision  on  what  somebody's  gross 
national  product  happens  to  be  is  real 
idiocy.  Let  us  proceed  toward  peace  in 
an  orderly  way. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dlslllce  very  much  to 
intrude  in  a  colloquy  on  an  amendment 
between  two  of  my  respected  colleagues 
from  the  same  State,  but  in  terms  of  what 
was  Just  said  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON.  I  scarcely  recognize  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Pnu. 

I  believe  it  Is  an  entirely  reasonable 
amendment,  a  provident  amendment, 
one  which  will  cause  our  NATO  allies 
to  exert  more  of  their  own  resources  in 
our  common  defense. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  First  I  should  like  to  say 
that  anyone  who  has  read  the  amend- 
ment will  be  aware  that  it  says  it  per- 
tains to  troops  stationed  in  other  coun- 
tries to  aid  In  the  defense  of  those  coim- 
trles.  The  6th  Fleet  thus  far  Is  not  sta- 
tioned in  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  trying  to  get 
us  to  create  a  base  In  Greece  for  them. 

As  far  as  our  facilities  In  Iceland  are 
concerned,  I  will  make  two  points: 

First,  at  the  moment  the  Icelanders 
are  trying  very  hard  to  kick  us  out  of 
Iceland;  and  second,  our  troops  are  not 
there  for  the  defense  of  Iceland.  I  will 
concede  they  are  there  for  our  own  de- 
fense, and  the  amendment  woiild  not 
have  any  effect  on  them. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  clarified  the 
amendment,  and  I  understood  It  was  this 
way. 

I  want  to  speak  to  this  particular  point. 
The  best  way  to  have  good  allies  in  com- 
bat is  to  try  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
common  benefits  and  that  we  are  fighting 
on  a  common  front. 

I  am  a  predecessor  of  NATO  In  a  sense. 
I  was  in  an  American  infantry  imlt  un- 
der a  British  corps  commander  In  the 
Canadian  Army.  It  Is  true  that  they  had 
a  liquor  ration  and  we  did  not  have  one. 
so  there  are  boieflts  to  fighting  on  a 
common  front. 

Let  me  suggest  now  that  what  is  hap- 
pening is  that  we  are  living  by  different 
parameters  than  our  comrades  in  arms. 

My  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Stratton,  made  reference  to  a  Brookings 
study  conducted.  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Freed, 
who  Is  formerly  a  staff  coimsel  to  the 
National  Security  Council.  What  he  is 
suggesting  is  that — 

Wh«n  you  live  In  0«rmany.  do  as  tb«  a«r- 
mans  do;  when  you  Uve  Ui  Belgium,  do  as 
the  Belgians  do;  but  do  not  have  an  army 
overseas  under  NATO  living  by  American 
logistics  and  by  American  parameters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  Is  that  we 
are  not  part  of  a  completely  composite 
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force  In  NATO.  We  are  attempting  to 
defend  Europe  by  American  standards. 
That  is  why  the  imbalance  of  payments 
is  so  aggravating,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  indicated.  We  were  told  by  the 
Belgians  and  the  Germans  and  we  were 
told  by  the  bankers — 

Oet  your  house  in  order,  do  not  Impose 
your  lifestyle  over  here  In  such  a  way  that 
-we  could  not  afford  to  bring  our  force  levels 
up  to  your  force  level,  because  we  could  not 
live  by  your  logistical  standards. 

Why  In  the  world  do  we  not  defend 
Europe  by  using  a  Jomt  base  arrange- 
ment, in  order  to  provide  protection  for 
Germany  and  our  allies  In  other  parts 
of  continental  Europe?  What  reason  is 
there  for  a  separate,  expensive,  exclusive 
American  base  system? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  order 
to  discuss  why  we  should  not  use  joint 
base  coimcils  in  defending  Europe. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
It  that  the  gentleman  supports  the  study 
he  referred  to  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute. Well,  If  he  does,  if  he  does  wish  to 
change  our  base  set  up,  that  change  will 
take  some  time.  But  if  the  Pike  amend- 
ment is  Eulopted  there  will  be  no  time  to 
work  out  smy  changes  at  all.  The  Pike 
amendment  will  simply  wash  out  the 
NATO  structure  now,  without  waiting.  It 
would  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Dr.  Freed  was  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  as  part  of  this 
study  he  said  that  if  we  want  to  force 
the  NATO  partners  to  do  more  in  com- 
posite areas  with  us  on  Joint  bases  and 
living  in  the  same  style  as  far  as  our 
troops  are  concerned,  we  can  save  a  half 
a  billion  to  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
over  a  3-year  period.  Here  is  a  half  a 
billion  dollars,  and  that  will  not  weaken 
NATO;  it  will  strengthen  NATO  and  pro- 
vide goals  to  make  our  participation  more 
effective  in  the  defense  of  the  European 
nations  Involved. 

It  will  also  teach  the  non-NATO  na- 
tion a  lesson.  That  non-NATO  nation  is 
France,  and  French  Prime  Minister 
Pompidou  has  indicated  that  he  is  not 
going  to  consider  our  defense  of  Ehirop>e 
In  terms  of  trade  negotiation,  because  he 
says  that  is  not  related  to  the  franc  or 
to  the  needs  of  France,  or  NATO,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  all  Europe  would  be  in- 
volved on  a  firm  basis.  I  believe  the 
amendment  does  not  destroy  NATO;  it 
puts  NATO  on  all  fours  with  the  Presi- 
dent's doctrine.  The  President  has  said 
that  we  will  help  nations  who  help  them- 
selves, and  all  the  gentlemsui  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pna)  Is  saying  In  his  amend- 
ment is  "Let  us  all  help  ourselves  in  com- 
mon defense  in  the  same  degree  as  meas- 
ured by  our  gross  national  product." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pnti) . 


KSCOaOB)  VOTB 


Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


SECORDED    VOTE 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  w^ — ayes  130,  noes  282, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


(RoU   No.  407] 
AYES— 130 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Bdlcta. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  MaM. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
ChlBhoIm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
CroiUn 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Dantelson 
Delluma 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Drtnan 

Edwards.  Calif. 
BUberg 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Befalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Butler 
Casey.  Tex. 
Oederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
aark 


Evans,  Colo. 

O'Hars 

Foley 

O'Neill 

Ford. 

Owens 

WUllam  D. 

Pickle 

Oaydoa 

Pike 

Olalmo 

Podell 

Rangel 

Green,  Pa. 

Rarlck 

Grover 

Bees 

Hanley 

Riegle 

Harrington 

Rodlno 

Hastings 

Rogers 

Hawkins 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roncallo,  N.T. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

HelBtoskl 

Roush 

Hicks 

Roy 

Holtzman 

Roybal 

Howard 

Ryan 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sar  banes 

Kastenmeler 

Saylor 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Kj-ros 

Skublte 

Latta 

Snyder 

Leggett 

Stanton, 

Lehman 

James  V. 

Lent 

Stark 

Litton 

Steele 

Long,  Md. 

Stokes 

McCloskey 

Studds 

Macdonald 

Sullivan 

Madden 

Thompson,  N.J 

Mazzoli 

Tlernan 

Melcher 

Udall 

Metcalfe 

Van  Deerlln 

Mezviasky 

Vanik 

MlUer 

VlgArito 

Mlnisb 

Waldie 

Mink 

Wolff 

Mitchell.  Md. 

rates 

Moakley 

Tatron 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young,  Oa. 

Moss 

Zwach 

Nix 

NOES— 283 

Clausen, 

Flowers 

DonH. 

Flynt 

Clawson,  Del 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Cochran 

Forsythe 

Cohen 

Fountain 

Collins.  Tex. 

Fraser 

Conable 

Frellnghuyaen 

Conlan 

Frenzel 

Cotter 

Frey 

Coughlln 

Froehllch 

Crane 

Pulton 

Culver 

Puqua 

Daniel,  Dan 

Gettys 

Daniel,  Robert 

Gibbons 

W.,  Jr. 

Oilman 

Davis.  Qa. 

Ginn 

Davis,  S.C. 

Goldwater 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gonzalez 

delaOana 

Goodling 

Delaney 

Green,  Oreg. 

Dellenback 

Griffiths 

Denholm 

Gross 

Dennis 

Gubser 

Derwlnskl 

Gude 

Devlne 

Guyer . 

Dickinson 

Haley 

Dlngell 

Hamilton 

Dorn 

Hammer- 

Downing 

Schmidt 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

du  Pont 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Eckhardt 

Harsha 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Harvey 

Erlenbom 

Hays 

Esch 

Hibert 

Eshleman 

Heins 

Fascell 

Henderson 

Plndley 

HUlls 

Ptsh 

Hinshaw 

Flood 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Ruber 

UuUnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Blahon 

Blailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bfartln,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Ueeds 

Michel 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mtzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 


,  m. 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
F arris  i 

Passman   ' 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis        -^ 
Peyser        ' 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  El. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe    , 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Scherle    - 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius'' 
Seiberllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver  , 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Sisk 
Slack      I 


Smith.  N.T. 
Spence 

Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Wbltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  B.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Toung,  S.C. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
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Alexander 

Blackburn 

Camp 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FUher 

Gray 

Gtinter 


Hanna 

Jones,  N.C. 

Landgrebe 

Btilford 

Mills.  Ark, 

Murphy.N.T. 

Pepper 


Betd 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rose 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Winn 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wai  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OITEKZO  BT  MX.  DElJ.t7MS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  %it.  DzLLincs: 
On  page  4:  Line  1,  strike  "791.  637"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "681,  306";  line  2,  strike 
"656.912"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "493.- 
820 ":  line  3,  strike  "196,363"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "176.219";  line  4,  strUe  "665.- 
963"  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "SS6.3S7". 

On  page  6:  After  line  2.  add  the  following 
proviso:  ":  Provided,  That  no  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  may  be  used  after 
June  30,  1974  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
more  than  300,000  military  personnel  as- 
signed or  hom^orted  at  overseas  bases:  or 
afloat  on  a  regular  basis  la  the  Western 
Pacific  or  Mediterranean." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellums 
was  Edlowed  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  propose  an  amendment  on  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  choice — namely,' 
our  overseas  military  manpower  levels. 
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We  have  over  600,000  men  and  women  abdication  of  our  control — not  only  to  the  continuing  past  the  2  or  3  months  that 
stationed  abroad  or  afloat  all  over  the  Ezecvltive.  but  to  foreign  countries.  both  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  European 
world.  After  careful  and  detailed  study  The  key  point  here  is  that  there  are  no  NATO  countries  base  their  planning 
of  this  question,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  specific  treaty  obligations  that  force  Con-  upon.  Any  possible  conflict  will  be  corn- 
that  the  size  of  this  presence  is  bad  for  gress  to  approve  any  level  of  troop  com-  pletely  decided  by  that  point,  since 
this  coimtry  and  bad  for  the  world — and  mitment.  Exact  flgiires  for  each  coim-  neither  side  has  the  reserves  to  do  any 
that  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  do  some-  try  are  the  result  of  Executive  agree-  more  fighting.  These  so-called  support 
thing  about  it.  ments,  and  are  not  submitted  to  Congress  troops  are  no  threat  to  the  Soviets  or 

My  amendment  is  in  two  parts.  The  for  approval.  Furthermore,  such  figures  anyone  else,  and  a  reduction  in  this  area 

first  part  specifies  end-strength  man-  are  the  result  of  political  foreign-policy  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 

power  levels  that  would  reduce  present  calculations — and  are  not  based  on  mill-  military  realities  underlying  the  MBFR 

levels  by  322,000.  I  have  based  the  spe-  tary  matters  to  which  we  may  legitimate-  talks. 

cific  amounts  for  each  service  on  study  ly  defer  to  military  experts.  This  is  the  military  situation,  of  course, 

of  the  Pentagon  responses  to  the  detailed  This  last  point  is  crucial.  There  is  only  and  reduction  on  our  part  should  be  done 

questions  I  have  put  to  them  on  the  ra-  one  question  the  Pentagon  is  profession-  in  closest  consultation  with  oiu:  NATO 

tionale  for  the  various  missions  we  have  ally  equipped  to  answer  with  assurance:  allies — closer  consultation  than  our  re- 

abroad.  I  shall  discuss  these  questions  in  Whether  a  force  level  in  a  certain  coun-  cent  action  concerning  Europe  have  dis- 

a  minute.  The  cuts  for  each  service  are:  try  is  necessary  or  sufficient  to  repel  the  played.  But  unless  we  face  up  to  military 

f^—y                                                  no  331  *^cat  that  is  responsible  for  its  presence  realities,  our  discussion  of  political  prob- 

jj^^y   IIIIIIIIIIIIZ    72.093  overseas.  Yet  in  almost  no  case  is  the  lems  will  be  meaningless. 

Marineff""" """"'T-- ---""-    2o!  144  Pentagon  able  to  give  us  this  assurance.  Mr-  Chairman,  the  question  of  troop 

Aip  Porce.I 109.606  Either  our  forces  are  unnecessary  or  cuts  is  a  serious  and  complicated  one  to 

rrrv.     ^»»^  »«.*  ^f  fh»  o^o^^n^or^f  o«  '^^y  ""«  °ot  sufflclent.  Let  me  give  an  which  Congress  has  given  too  little  atten- 

*  3^t,!^a^nn^ftn  ri™  fi^lf  t^  fhZ  example  of   each.   The   South  Koreans  tlon  in  the  past.  I  believe  that  when  the 

tablishes  a  300.000  person  limit  to  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^  battled-hardened  dimensions  of  the  situation  are  correctly 

S2?,°^,,°f      °°^fv,  t  *H^"«l.°'lf.^?f:  armies  in  the  world.  It  has  weU  over  600.-  grasped,  the  need  for  significant  reduc- 

^«![^J^f ^?f«^tJ2fnr,^tSf  000  P«oPl«  ""der  arms,  and  many  of  tlons  becomes  strikingly  clear.  We  must 

taken  oyere^.  The  exact  location  ofthe  ^jese  have  had  combat  experience  In  begin  the  process  of  rationalization  and 

^?^  ^  ll"Jfi  "^f  *^^^  °    respon-  Vietnam,  where  we  all  know  of  their  adjustment;   my  amendment  is  a  first 

sible  authorities  in  the  Pentagon.  reputation.  The  North  Koreans  have  an  step  in  that  process. 

In  my  efforts  to  have  the  committee  ^^.^  ^j  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^j  ^  mmon  men  who  Where  interested  laymen  must  decide 

conduct  a  systematic  review  of  this  i5sue,  have  done  nothing  beyond  border  sniping  Issues  on  which  experts  disagree,  our 

I  asked  the  Pentagon  specie  questions  ^^^^^  1953   ^^  ^^^  ^^  South  Kor^  main  weapon  is  the  abUlty  to  ask  the 

about  each  one  of  our  military  missions  ^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  advantage  of  a  defen-  correct  questions, 

abroad.                         ,        ^         ■         ..w  slve  posture.  There  Is  a  growing  consensus  that  we 

I  asked,  for  example,  why-given  the  ^  ^  ^  ^  should  have  some  cuts  in  military  man- 
evident  capaci  y  of  the  South  Koreans  ^^  secMiTit\s  SoiSh  Korea  Yet  we  Po^er.  as  we  see  from  the  actions  of  the 
tot^ecareofthemselves-wehayesuch  have  top-Sekvy  mSlteS  ^tebuS^t  Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
t^SnT,\.f  5!;^^L"'wvJ?nmi^nd  ^here  of  38,00rtrSZ  wWch  addTSSe  "o"^  o'  Congress.  It  is  now  realized 
stricSellS  soith^m  EiSjoeT^t  7,000  fighting  men  iTthe  combat  division  that  cuts  are  both  desirable  and  possible. 
J^  .  .»,  ,1^  1  ^"f°P®-  ^^^  that  we  station  there  to  provide  ground  ^!  <luestion  is  now:  How  much?  The 
about  the  small  deployments  we  mam-  combat  support  to  the  South  Korean  ^^^  determinant  of  the  size  of  the  cut 
tain  in  so  many  countries— Iran.  Aus-  forces— although  we  must  pay  for  aU  ^  Europe— both  because  of  the  size  of 
tralia.  Cyprus.  Ethiopia.  Morrocco.  and  38,000  men.  when  we  count  support  and  *"""  commitment  there  and  because  only 
the  numerous  Military  Assistance  Ad\^-  command  troops.  If  the  Nixon  doctrine  t**ere  is  It  seriously  claimed  that  the 
sory  Groups— MAAG's?  can  be  applied  anywhere,  it  is  in  Korea.  ^^^  *"  military  necessary  and  suffl- 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  down  the  list  for  Given  any  sense  of  logic,  there  is  no  justi-  ^if'^^,'°  ""^^  perceived  threats.  I  will 

every  country— and  there  are  more  than  fication  for  the  presence  of  these  men.  "lerefore  concentrate  on  European  prob- 

most  Members  are  aware  of-in  which  and  we  should  bring  them  home.  JtTI^^^^S^f^  k^I®  political  claims  of 

we  have  stationed  military  personnel.  The  major  part  of  our  overseas  pres-  ?S*tSf  ®^JS^oJS^"*"  "^  ^" 

DOD's  inadequate  response  to  my  origi-  ence  is  to  Europe.  One  reason  I  have  de-  i  th£k  ^  have^ask  first  of  all  what 

nal  questions  can  be  found  beginning  on  f^^f  tS^.^S.^KLaTL^'n.Z^T'r  di  tJ^p^'sent  NATO  c^to^n^^^^^ 

page  23130  of  the  Record-  for  July  10.  ^^JereSSL^  ^?  iS^fflci^ni!S^*n,  "^  milltarUy  in  the  way  of  a  "flexible  re- 

1973.  These  answers  are  extremely  gen-  SlS^  t  foZdS  ?n  !fnrpI??Si.  «"  sponse"-that  is.  effective  so-called  "con- 

eral  and  vague.  They  refer  to  threat  per-  ^ttons  a^3^^  morP^rnnnrt^.^"  ventional"  defense  to  be  used  as  a  dlplo- 

ceptlons  that  teU  us  nothing;  nor  could  fTSilnSn^thaf  a  desire  fo^a  ^  '"^^^^  breathing  space  before  nuclearV 

the  answers  justify  any  level  of  troops,  mean"  efficient  force  that  will  do  the  Sb  ™*!!52'  ^  °"*®'"  T%^'  ^°^  ^°"^  '^^ 

The  answers  make  complicated  foreign-  with  less  sacrifice  from  American  tax-  ^f  ?^?^  ^  /?%^^on°/"°f*!w        .  .. 

policy  assumptions  as  if  there  was  the  payers  and  less  interference  in  Western  i.J^Tt  „ft„^Iu,*wl       '^     J      ?«  i^® 

same  assurance  as  on  technical  military  Europe.  w'Ln^^'^^^^^^*=''"''*"^if'?fi"^^,,^^ 

matters.  The  answers  rely  on  the  Penta-  What    Is    the    sltuaUon    in    Central  7ax2^  ^acTIJriL^'SS  a^l  S!ft  ^ 

gon  rhetoric  developed  under  vastly  dif-  Europe?   No  mUitary   analyst  seriously  alS   n^  the  E^oSSS  Ni^roun 

ferent  international  situations  10  or  15  claims  that  U.8.  troops  stationed  there  Sm  have  PlaL^r  r^aSv^^oSS  M 

years  ago.  In  a  word,  these  answers  con-  J^^l^nTltS  X^'^^'  ^^^^,  ^°";  ^^^  ^'«'^  Se^^^upS  cJ? 

firm  my  suspicion  that  the  real  reason  for  1®^,,^  ^.^  attack    In  this  connection,  I  pacity  we  have  built  up  for  beyond  that 

most  of  our  commitments  is  historical  ?°li!^„nHpr  n?*^HHA?l"^™i     "J^^w^"""  »0-<^y  P^^od  is  useless  unless  we  intend 

accident  and  bureaucratic  inertia^not  thP^nn^  wnifJ^^^^**  said  before  to  liberate  Europe  by  stricUy  nonstra- 

any  on-going  realities  of  1973.            .  mo                                        Committee  in  tegic  means,  which  contradicts  our  nu- 

One  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  on«  of  th.  ,»r««t*^  „,«ki-~    ♦v  *        .^  '^^^^  guarantee.  This  support  capacity 

reassert  congressional  control  over  our  cS^S  ^t^^s^  ToS^^  ^x^Tn  ^an  therefore  be  cut  without  damage, 

overseas   military   presence.   For  years,  venti^ni  atJSk^'en  ^^J^uM^f^  ,   ^^J^}^'  2!^".***^^°'!"!^'  ^°'  ^^^ 

Congress  has  approved  these  manpower  with  a  decunon  to  u«  nuclear  weapons  or  "*^,     ♦    •  W-day  period  Is  extremely 

levels  without  seriously  questioning  basic  *>•  defeated.  inefflcient^flrst,  the  troops  are  stationed 

rationale  for  thp«;p  Ipvpr  r,^.    .             .       ^  ^  wrong  places;  second,  we  have  much 

Vp^p  mn,t  >^  «ir«  fhof  ^- -ras  la  an  astonishing  admission.  smaller  percentage  of  combat-skill  troops 

lPv^?«,^„^H^v?^             .    fS""!!  ^^^*  *'»°"'  °'^«'^  *"0P8  ^  »"0P«-  to  than  we  will  need  for  a  short,  sharp  de- 

IrSf.^flfl.     ^1^°''*"'".°'"^'''^  SETAP-the   southern   European    Task  fense;   third,  we  have  a  lot  of  civilian 

f*o^i^^?i^  ?^^r^fif^°'"'°^*"  Force-and  elsewhere?  They  are  there  dependents  that  will  slow  down  troop 

sionai  control,  in  fact  they  represent  an  on  an  assumption  of  a  conventional  war  movements  and  restrict  our  responses— 
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these  are  but  a  few  problems.  It  is  clear 
that  reorganization  could  take  place  that 
would  give  us  a  more  efficient  fighting 
force  and  still  allow  manpower  reduc- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  when  we  understand 
the  purpose  of  our  conventional  NATO 
forces — which  must  be  effective  enough 
to  discourage  and  slow  down  an  invasion 
but  very  definitely  not  effective  enough 
to  allow  us  to  fight  a  successful,  long 
drawn-out  conventional  war  that  would 
devastate  Europe  and  make  a  mockery 
of  our  nuclear  guarantee — when  we  un- 
derstand this  purpose,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  maintain  that  cuts  cannot  be  accom- 
modated militarily. 

That  leaves  us  with  political  factors  as 
the  determinants  for  our  troops  in  Eu- 
rope. It  depends  on  the  spokesman  and 
the  audience  whether  the  military  argu- 
ment is  still  maintained  or  whether  it  is 
conceded  and  then  asserted  that  the  rea- 
sons against  unilateral  reductions  are 
mostly  political. 

The  administration  finds  It  convenient 
to  defend  its  position  from  both  sides. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  mutual 
force  reduction  talks  mandate  a  long  de- 
lay in  unilateral  troop  cuts.  But  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  sometimes  that  the  talks 
will  bring  about  substantial  cuts,  and 
sometimes  just  the  opposite — namely, 
that  the  natural  logistic  advantages  of 
the  Soviets  mean  that  we  can  only  give 
up  very  little  without  substantial  conces- 
sions from  their  side. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  things 
we  should  understand  about  the  MBFR 
talks.  First,  our  negotiators  are  working 
with  what  they  believe  is  a  gun  at  their 
back.  They  are  so  afraid  that  Congress 
will  become  impatient  and  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  make  very  real  concessions  to  get 
quick  results,  as  shown  by  the  dropping 
of  the  principle  of  "balance"  in  what 
should  now  be  called  the  mutual  force 
reduction  talks.  This  bargaining  disad- 
vantage can  only  be  overcome  if  before 
the  talks  begin  we  remove  some  of  the 
Indefensible  fat  from  the  NATO  struc- 
ture and  give  our  negotiators  a  less  vul- 
nerable position  and  breathing  space 
from  political  pressure. 

Second,  the  Soviets  have  substantial, 
pracUcal,  economic,  and  political  reasons 
to  reduce  their  troop  levels.  They  would 
rather  use  these  resources  in  their  falter- 
tog  economy  or  protecting  themselves 
from  China. 

It  is  these  concrete  reasons  that  have 
caused  them  to  enter  into  the  talks,  and 
these  reasons  will  not  disappear  If  we 
make  unilateral  cuts— especially  cuts 
that  do  not  give  the  Soviets  any  real 
military  advantage.  Therefore  the  claim 
so  often  heard  that  they  will  lose  all  in- 
terest in  troop  reduction  negotiations  If 
they  see  us  make  any  sort  of  cut  does  not 
seem  plausible.  They  will  still  want  to 
make  cuts,  and  they  wUl  still  want  to  do 
it  in  the  context  of  negotiations. 

If  we  understand  these  diplomatic 
reaUtles— realities  presented  to  me  dur- 
ing administration  briefings— we  need 
not  be  pressured  by  stories  of  diplomatic 
doom  and  disaster  if  we  do  not  tie  our 
hands  in  advance. 
For  these  reasons.  I  do  not  find  the 


taboo  on  European  cuts  persuasive.  We 
can  and  should  make  cuts  there.  It  would 
be  an  action  that  would  prove  a  more 
sincere  will  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer than  starving  a  hundred  dbmestic 
programs.  It  would  rationalize  our  mili- 
tary posture  in  a  vastly  changed  world. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  as  strongly  as 
I  know  how  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  a  meaningful,  significant 
reduction  In  overseas  power  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
make  a  few  off-the-cuff  remarks. 

The  major  argioment  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  the  amendments 
that  have  gone  before  this  amendment 
and  that  will  come  after  is  that  we  must 
protect  the  integrity  of  this  budget,  be- 
cause it  is  calculated  to  defend  human 
life,  primarily  American  human  life. 

The  fundamental  contradiction  in  that 
argument  is  that  we  have  not  understood 
clearly  that  the  same  people  we  attempt 
to  defend  in  this  budget,  millions  of 
American  people,  are  at  this  moment 
dying.  They  are  dying  from  himger  and 
disease  and  inadequate  education,  crip- 
pling disease,  drugs,  crime,  pollution, 
broken  dreams,  lost  confidences,  and  lost 
hope. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMS)  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dclluics 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  reality.  Many  people  are  dying  In 
this  country  because  we  have  not  come< 
to  grips  with  the  serious  human  prob- 
lems we  must  come  to  grips  with.  It  is 
one  thing  for  us  to  mobilize  against  fear, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
it  is  inssmity  to  mobilize  against  real- 
ity, and  the  reality  is  that  our  people 
desperately  need  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  and  I  are 
assuming  our  major  responsibilities,  then 
we  must  strike  some  balance  between  the 
amount  of  funds  we  spend  for  defense 
and  desperately  needed  funds  we  must 
spend  in  the  domestic  area  to  save  the 
same  lives  we  seek  to  save  with  more 
weapons  systems  and  more  men  and  more 
material  throughout  the  world.  If  we  do 
that,  then  this  93d  Congress  can  do  down 
in  history  as  a  CX>ngress  that  truely 
attempted  to  defend  what  this  country 
stands  for,  the  democracy,  the  freedom, 
the  humanity,  and  the  Justice. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  my  amendment  is  only 
one  step  in  that  direction.  Let  us  strip 
some  of  the  fat  from  this  budget,  and 
let  us  say  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  and  pro- 
tect the  freedoms  this  country  stands 
for.  To  do  less  would  be  to  lack  the  faith 
in  the  very  Constitution  and  the  very 
principles  we  came  to  Congress  to  pro- 
tect. 

Finally,  if  you  and  I  must  risk  death, 
then  let  us  risk  that  death  tryii^  to  save 
human  life  in  our  coimtry.  It  would  be  a 
fitting  epitaph  to  people  who  believe  In 
freedom  and  Justice  and  in  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  destroy  NATO. 

Too  often  Americans  concentrate  on  the 
advantages  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has 
brought  Eiirope.  and  skim  over  or  Ignore  the 
benefits  that  Americans  have  derived  as  well. 

U.S.  self-interest  demands  that  Americans 
regard  their  own  secvirlty  as  Inextricably 
intertwined  with  the  security  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  alliance  has  helped  to  prevent  general 
war,  a  war  that  would  Just  aa  surely 
threaten  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
aa  the  territory  of  Europe.  The  alliance  has 
maintained  a  stable  balance  of  power  that 
has  enabled  East-West  detente  to  go  for- 
ward. The  alliance  has  kept  within  the 
Western  orbit  the  economic  and  technological 
lasources  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
which  have  played  a  crucial  role  In  America's 
economic  prosperity. 

In  1966.  NATO  formally  adopted  a  strategy 
of  "flexible  response"  In  the  belief  that  nu- 
clear capabilities,  whUe  ultimately  the  over- 
riding deterrent,  should  not  be  the  first 
available  response  to  military  chaUenge. 

There  are  many  In  the  United  States  who 
would  argue  that  the  fact  of  a  net  foreign 
exchange  deficit  of  more  than  a  bUUon  dol- 
lars Is  sufflclent  to  dlcUte  a  U.S.  force  re- 
duction. I  disagree  with  that  view. 

I  believe  that  the  force  structure  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  commitments  to  Euro- 
pean security  must  be  provided  flrst:  But 
then  we  must  And  ways  to  ease  the  foreign 
exchange  burden  of  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  words  sound 
familiar  it  is  not  surprising.  They  are 
taken  from  an  address  by  Senator  Tbd 
KcNNEDY  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
on  May  19. 1973. 

Regarding  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Europe,  there  is  certainly  nothing  which 
legally  binds  us  to  remain  there.  We  can 
cut  and  run  any  time  we  see  fit  to  do  so. 
The  question  is.  do  we  'really  want  to 
do  this?  Do  we  want  to  take  the  risks 
involved?  Are  we  willing  to  gamble  with 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  our  European  alUes?  For  this 
is  what  we  will  be  doing  if  we  abandon 
our  treaty  partners. 

Following  World  War  I,  our  Nation 
felt  it  had  no  mutual  interests  with 
Europe.  We  would  not  join  the  League 
of  Nations,  we  turned  our  backs  on  the 
world,  withdrew  to  our  own  shores,  and 
embarked  on  an  era  of  concentration  on 
strictly  domestic  issues. 

For  this  we  got  an  Adolf  Hitler  who 
could  indulge  his  sick  hatred  of  the  non- 
Aryan,  secure  in  the  knowledge  we  would 
not  intervene. 

Likewise  in  the  Orient,  the  Japanese 
embarked  on  military  adventures  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  convinced  we  would  not 
involve  ourselves.  The  Germans  and  Jap- 
anese, vengeful  and  land-hungry,  ulti- 
mately brought  down  on  the  globe  World 
War  n.  We  paid  a  terrible  price  for  our 

Isolation.  

When  that  war  was  bVer.  and  Russia^, 
hungrily  eyed  the  city  of  Berlin,  only  the 
determination  of  the  Allies — and  most 
notably,  the  determination  of  one  man. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman— stood  be-  > 
tween  the  Red  Army  and  that  Island  of 
freedom  In  East  Germany. 

Again  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950's. 
after  our  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
had  declared  a  policy  of  noninvolvement 
In  that  area,  the  Army  of  North  Korea, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  fledging  Com- 
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munist  Oovemment  of  Red  China,  swept 
down  on  its  southern  neighbor. 

Right  now,  we  observe  the  futility  and 
frustration  which  accompany  the  at^ 
tempt  at  bargaining  without  chips,'  as 
Mr.  Kissinger  attempts  to  persuade  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Paris  agreement. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past  quarter- 
century  fails  to  impress,  consider  a  pres- 
ent situation.  Pew  will  argue  that  NATO 
has  played  a  major  role  in  development 
of  an  economic  community  which,  de- 
dependent  on  mutuality  of  interests,  will 
go  far  in  promoting  a  continuing  peace. 

On  the  continent  of  Africa,  with  no 
machinery  for  cooperation,  no  sense  of 
common  interest,  no  spirit  of  communi- 
ty— and  no  element  of  protection  by  any 
of  the  advanced  nations  of  the  world — 
nations  'have  fallen  prey  to  those  who 
would  promote  the  interests  of  Russia 
and  of  Red  China.  Internal  upheavals 
are  a  constant,  confusion  reigns  in  vir- 
tually every  country,  plot  and  counter- 
plot, coup  and  counter-coup,  fill  the  pages 
of  the  world's  newspapers,  and  develop- 
ment of  this  region  which  has  so  much  to 
offer  the  rest  of  the  world  withers  away, 
victim  of  the  stniggle  to  control  by  the 
Communist  giants. 

While  I  of  course  believe  we  must  con- 
stantly review  and  reassess  our  treaty 
commitments  around  the  world,  we 
would  be  naive  in  extreme  to  believe  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  are  not  following 
our  debates  and  our  actions,  and  making 
their  own  interpretations  of  our  assess- 
ments. Any  further  unilateral  move  to- 
ward Isolationism  would  surely  be  In- 
terpreted as  a  retreat  from  the  moral 
commitments  we  have  made  and  which 
have  preserved  a  measure  of  peace  in 
Europe  for  more  than  a  generation. 

We  no  longer  seek  to  be  the  world's 
policemen — nor  do  we  want  to  be.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  walk  away  from  our 
commitment  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
For  if  we  turn  our  backs,  and  walk  away, 
wars  will  surely  follow  us  home. 

Mr.  BROOMFDELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  excellent 
statement. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  worked 
persistently  for  a  reduction  of  our  forces 
around  the  world,  I  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  In  this  amendment.  But 
I  seriously  disagree  with  its  methods  and 
timing. 

'  Reducing  our  overseas  forces  is  a  fine 
goal.  For  the  past  several  years  I  have 
sponsored  bills  to  begin  gradual  troop 
withdrawals  in  Europe  and  have  called 
for  similar  phased  reductions  of  our 
„  forces  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  should  be  accomplished  at  the 
negotiating  table  with  the  full  participa- 
tion and  cooperation  of  our  allies  and 
not  with  a  meat  ax  as  this  amendment 
proposes. 

Under  the  Nixon  doctrine,  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  made  progress  in  reducing 
our  troop  commitments  around  the 
world.  In  the  past  several  years,  we  have 


taken  a  half-million  men  out  of  south- 
east Asia,  reduced  our  forces  In  Korea 
by  one-third  and  brought  home  troops 
from  Japan,  Okinawa  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  make 
progress  in  mutual  force  reductions  in 
Europe. 

Thirty  years  ago.  n.S.  troops  made  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  security  of 
Europe  and  the  world.  They  served  as  a 
major  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression  in 
Europe  throughout  the  years  of  the  cold 
war. 

Now  that  Western  Europe  has  emerged 
as  a  vigorous  and  economically  sound 
partner  in  the  free  world,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  shoulder  an  in- 
creasingly greater  share  of  its  defense 
costs  and  it  is  doing  so. 

Germany,  the  country  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  our  troops  are  located,  has  Just 
recently  signed  a  $2  billion  total  offset 
agreement  to  help  us  relieve  the  burden 
of  maintaining  our  forces  there. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  served 
notice  that  we  want  to  begin  withdraw- 
ing some  of  the  307,000  troops  we  have 
stationed  in  Western  Europe  provided 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  will  do  like- 
wise. 

As  one  who  has  long-advocated  such 
troop  cuts.  I  am  pleased  that  the  admin- 
istration will  begin  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  this  October  on  mutual  and 
balanced  troop  withdrawals  in  Eiu-ope. 

If  we  succeied  in  these  talks,  we  will 
win  not  only  a  reduction  in  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe,  but  Soviet  troops  as  well;  plus  a 
Europe  defended  by  Europeans  and  a 
healthier  U.S.  economy. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  hand  the 
Soviets  on  a  silver  platter  what  they 
have  Just  agreed  to  bargain  for  over  the 
negotiating  table. 

Its  timing  could  not  possibly  l>e  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  our  30- 
year  investment  in  Western  Europe  can 
be  made  to  pay  valuable  dividends  this 
fall  if  the  Congress  does  not  cut  the  legs 
out  from  under  our  negotiators  by  or- 
dering a  precipitous  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces.  I  intend  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment for  all  these  reasons.  If  these  talks 
fail  to  produce  meaningful  and  mutual 
troop  pullbacks,  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
be  among  the  first  to  call  for  congres- 
sionally  mandated  cuts. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

One  further  comment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  re- 
ferred to  the  positioning  of  our  troops  in 
Europe.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows 
we  have  an  integrated  force  there.  We 
have  our  forces  along  a  historical  inva- 
sion route  in  the  center  and  the  south, 
the  British  have  theirs  where  the  gentle- 
man from  California  thinks  ours  ought 
to  be.  which  faces  the  northern  plain. 
That  area  is  defended  at  this  time  by  the 
British,  who  have  done  pretty  well  in 
tank  warfare. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opix>sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  am  concerned,  as  many 


Members  are,  about  the  cost  of  our 
NATO  commitment,  but  I  am  also 
convinced  that  security  interests  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  United  States, 
demand  that  we  reject  tiiis  simplistic 
proposal  for  unilateral  reductions  in  our 
force  levels.  Even  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
Sunday  kirprise  me  very  much  with  the 
lead  editorial,  which  reads  as  follows: 
[From  the  B»lttmore  Sun,  July  29,   197S] 

No    TiMB    FOB    TBOOP    CTTTBACXa 

with  no  little  reluctance,  this  newspaper 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Is  not 
the  time  for  immediate  unilateral  troop 
withdrawals  from  Europe.  Our  judgment  doea 
not  rest  on  the  litany  heard  from  four  suc- 
cessive administrations  over  a  period  of  two 
decades.  We  do  not  believe  the  early  pullback 
of  one  or  even  two  of  our  four  divisions  would 
encourage  belligerent  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  Kremlin  leaders  have  big- 
ger fish  to  fry  with  Washington.  We  do  not 
believe  NATO  would  start  to  imravel  or 
Western  Europe,  so  prosperous  and  con- 
fident, would  become  prone  to  "Plnlandlza- 
tlon,"  as  government  spokesmen  contend. 

No,  we  do  not  believe  any  of  that.  (What 
we  do  believe  is  that  unilateral  cutbacks  now 
would  harm  the  broad  yet  particular  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States  at  a  pivotal 
stage  of  detente  diplomacy.)  Last  month 
foreign  ministers  of  34  nations  met  at 
Helsinki  for  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe — an  enterprise 
Soviet  propagandists  had  promoted  for  years. 
The  rather  blatant  purpose  of  this  confer- 
ence was  to  give  an  aura  of  legitimacy  to 
Soviet  hegemony  over  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Its  collateral  thrust  was  to  em- 
phasize the  "European  idea"  at  the  obvious 
expense  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  United  States  agreed  to  go  to  Helsinki  in 
the  hope  that  loud  demands  for  more  free- 
dom to  travel  and  exchange  Ideas  plus  em- 
phasis on  the  Integrity  of  smaU  nations  like 
Romania  might  nullify  the  Soviet  advantage. 
But  more  important,  we  showed  up  In 
Helsinki  on  the  understanding — since  con- 
firmed— that  the  Russians  would  agree  to 
open  negotiations  on  mutual  troop  reduc- 
tions in  Vienna  beginning  October  30. 

These  troop-reduction  talks,  the  first  in 
postwar  history,  are  normally  considered  in 
their  East-West  context  since  the  ostensible 
end-goal  is  some  sort  of  thinning  down  of 
the  massive  forces  along  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  la  at  it  should  be.  But  it  Is  most  im- 
portant that  we  also  consider  the  troop-cut 
dlsciisslons  in  terms  of  our  over-aU  relations 
with  the  nations  of  Western  Exirope.  Any 
Immediate  U.S.  withdrawals  would  com- 
plicate the  already  difficult  quest  at  NATO 
headquarters  in  Brussels  for  a  common 
Western  negotiating  position  at  the  Vienna 
talks.  Our  allies,  let  It  be  remembered,  are  as 
wary  of  Vienna  as  we  were  of  Helsinki  since 
the  proapect  of  any  U.S.  withdrawals.  In  any 
context,  troubles  them.  If  we  should  go  to 
Vienna  In  a  weakened  negotiating  position, 
this  would  limit  our  bargaining  room  at  later 
Helsinki  meetings  and  compromise  the 
Nixon-Klasinger  efforts  to  put  our  economic 
and  political  as  well  as  mUitary  relations 
with  Western  Europe  in  better  harmony. 

These  are  big-stakes  Issues  because  our 
real  national  interests  are  on  the  line  in 
Europe  as  they  never  were  in  the  misguided 
Indochina  adventure.  These  Issues  far  tran- 
scend any  economies  that  would  be  achieved 
by  bringing  home  substantial  numbers  of 
troops  and  dependents  now  In  Europe.  They 
override  the  need  to  curb  the  Executive 
fronts.  We  understand  and  indeed  share  the 
Impatience  of  legislators  who  have  long  be- 
lieved our  large  military  presence  in  Europe 
Is  wasteful  and  anachronistic.  This  impa- 
tience may  force  some  token  withdrawals 
this  year  as  part  of  the  over-all  reductions 
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■ought  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serrloes  Com- 
mittee. (But  we  must  urge  Congress  to  re- 
sist pressure  for  a  significant  pullout  from 
Europe  at  a  moment  when  our  relations  with 
our  NATO  aUles  are  at  a  sensitive  J\inc- 
ture.)  Let  ui  reoonalder  a  unilateral  i^ 
proach  again  next  year  after  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  see  If  Vienna  negotiators  can 
make  real  progress  on  mutual  cutbacks. 

Especially  now  at  a  time  when  the 
success  of  our  NATO  alliance  and  the 
very  presence  of  these  forces  are  in  large 
measure  resp<xisible  for  the  agreement  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
to  talks  on  the  mutual  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  forces.  I  think  we  have  a  chance 
to  bring  about  this  now. 

We  know  that  the  budget  cost  of  our 
forces  deployed  in  the  European  area  is 
not  our  most  serious  problem.  If  we 
brought  them  home,  we  would  still  have 
this  sizable  problem.  To  maintain  airlift 
and  seallft  capability  from  this  country 
would  be  more  expensive. 

But  it  is  our  military  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  NATO  Exirope  that  is  a  serious 
concern. 

William  J.  Casey,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  said  on 
July  12  that  in  fiscal  year  1972  this  deficit 
for  NATO  Europe  comprised  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  overall  worldwide  basic  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  The  balance 
deteriorated  from  a  surplus  of  $1  billion 
in  1970  to  a  deficit  of  about  $2.7  billion 
in  1972.  But  he  said,  due  to  the  changing 
monetary  picture  that  trend  has  turned 
around.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to  hold 
down  infiation  in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)  last  year  chaired  the  subcom- 
mittee in  evaluating  our  commitment  to 
NATO.  That  subcommittee  pinpointed 
where  the  burden  sharing  is  imequal  and 
how  it  can  be  adjusted  without  weaken- 
ing NATO  militarily.  The  executive 
branch  has  now  proposed  the  solution 
recommended  by  ttiis  subcommittee  to 
the  NATO  MirUsterial  Council.  Or.  June  7, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Defense  Planning 
Committee,  Defense  Secretary  Sciilesin- 
ger  asked  the  ministers  to  work  on  the 
development  of  a  multilateral  program 
to  compensate  the  United  States  for  the 
additional  burden  it  assimies  by  station- 
ing its  troops  In  Europe.  They  agreed, 
and  we  expect  that  a  formal  report  on 
that  will  be  made  In  December. 

Mr.  Randall's  subcommittee  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  NATO 
common  fund,  and  General  Qoodpaster 
said  he  felt  this  common  fund  would 
solve  our  deficit.  Contributions  into  the 
fund  would  come  from  coimtries  wtilch 
experience  a  balance-of-payments  wind- 
fall from  troops  stationed  in  their  coun- 
try and  also  from  those  who  receive  pro- 
tection from  those  troops. 

In  our  simplistic  «)proach,  we  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Re- 
PubUc  of  Germany  has  since  the  early 
19«0's  faithfully  negotiated  and  renego- 
uated  bUateral  offset  agreements  with 
the  United  States  to  eUmlnate  our  mili- 
tary deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  and  our  NATO  aUies  have  been  able 
to  build  a  dynamic  and  prosperous  world 
•conomy  from  the  shambles  of  war  be- 
cause we  worked  together,  not  only  to  re- 
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build  the  world  economy,  but  also  be- 
cause we  worked  together  to  provide  our 
own  common  security. 

Deputy  Secretary  Rush  testified  early 
in  July  that  the  approach  to  eliminating 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  should 
not  be  to  forego  programs  which  are  es- 
sential to  our  security. 

To  this  end,  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
history,  I  would  say  that  this  body  should 
make  it  known  that  we  support  the  rec- 
onunendatlons  for  a  NATO  common  fund 
and  for  further  offset  agreements  with 
our  allies,  and  indicate  our  belief  that 
such  action  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
continue  the  level  of  U.S.  deployment  of 
troops  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  four  points  that  I 
have  tried  to  make  here  are : 

First.  Because  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments  caused  by  military  costs  in 
Europe  is  a  small  part  of  the  total; 

Second.  Because  we  have  turned  that 
aroimd; 

Tlilrd.  Because  we  are  working  dili- 
gently with  our  NATO  alUes  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  and  the  budget- 
ary help  they  are  already  providing;  and 

Fourth.  Because  there  will  be  an  in- 
evitable and  disadvantageous  spillover 
into  our  economic  relations  with  our 
major  trading  partners  if  we  ignore  their 
deep  security  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  this  body  to  re- 
ject proposals  for  unilateral  reductions 
of  our  European  troop  deployment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  fre- 
quently asked:  "Why  does  the  United 
States  have  over  300,000  troops  in 
Europe  28  years  after  World  War  n 
ended  there?" 

Well,  they  certainly  are  not  there  to 
reflght  the  battles  of  World  War  n.  They 
are  there,  because  our  military  commit- 
ments stipulate  the  tunount  of  U.S.  sup- 
port to  the  NATO  structure,  and  today 
this  requires  about  300,000  troops. 

Will  we  always  need  300,000  Americans 
stationed  on  Europiean  soil?  Now  that  Is 
a  reasonable  question  that  honorable 
men  with  differences  of  opinion  can 
argue  in  good  faith — and  not  emo- 
tionally. 

The  Western  alliance  has  provided 
over  20  years  of  successful  deterrence. 
The  alliance,  the  Marshall  plan,  mUltarv 
assistance — and  the  U.S.  nuclear  um- 
brella^have  permitted  our  allies  essen- 
tially unbridled  recovery  and  economic 
growth.  As  an  undesirable — perhaps  im- 
anticipated — consequence  of  this  phe- 
nomenal growth,  the  United  States  has 
become  a  debtor  nation  to  Europe  in  the 
1970's  histead  of  enjoying  the  favorable 
creditor  position  that  prevailed  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  It  now  requires  the 
addition  of  about  $1.5  billion  annually  to 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
to  keep  our  troops  in  Europe.  This  should 
be  reduced.  Secretary  of  Defense 
/Bchlesinger  said  recenUy  that  Amer- 
ica's allies  must  face  up  to  the  need  to 
help  the  United  States  address  the  bal- 
ance-of-pasonents  problem. 

But  supposing  they  do  not  face  up  to 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  right 


now— should  we  Jeopardize  all  of  the  re- 
sources we  have  invested  in  the  cause  of 
peace  by  a  precipitous  and  probably  Ill- 
conceived  action?  I  think  not. 

As  a  result  of  rapid  growth  over  the 
past  10  or  12  years,  the  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  forces  have  reached  essential 
parity  with  those  of  the  United  States 
The  May  1972  SALT  agreements  rec- 
ognized this  fact  of  life.  But  does  such 
recognition  somehow  indicate  that  the 
United  States  should  completely  unbal- 
ance the  badly  balanced  situation  involv- 
ing NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  tactical 
forces? 

Our  dlstingxUshed  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  did  us  a  great  serv- 
ice when  he  published  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  the  famous  Randall  report  on 
America's  military  commitment  to 
NATO,  in  the  July  19.  1973,  Ifsue  of  the 
Record.  The  tables  on  force  comparisons, 
page  25000,  are  very  revealing.  NATO 
conventional  forces  are  significantly  be- 
low Warsaw  Pact  strength  In  every  cate- 
gory—tanks, mechanized  infantry,  artil- 
lery, aircraft.  It  does  not  make  sense,  to 
me,  for  the  United  States  to  unilaterally 
increase  this  imbalance  by  withdrawing 
forces  without  comparable  reductiona 
being  made  by  the  pact  forces. 

I  am  aware  of  the  "reduction  in  force" 
arguments  based  upon  detente,  good 
trade  relations,  good  will,  the  proposed 
balanced  force  reduction  studies  now  un- 
der consideration  and  so  forth.  However, 
I  strongly  favor  waiting  for  the  outcome 
of  SALT  n.  the  force  reduction  studies, 
the  European  security  conference,  and 
others,  before  recommending  any  troop 
withdrawals  from  Europe: 

Unilateral  U.S.  force  reductions  which 
appear  based  on  bilateral  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  understanding  will  quickly  and 
seriously  erode  for  our  allies  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  NATO, 
particularly  as  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  continue  to  increase  In  numbers 
of  weapons. 

I  do  not  believe  in  token  force  reduc- 
tions. A  token  force  reduction  is  like  a 
breach  In  a  dike.  One  small  crack  can  de- 
stroy the  entire  edifice — a  small  political 
concession  can  destroy  the  treaty. 

I  repeat— let  us  await  the  outcome  of 
some  of  these  important  conferences  on 
SALT,  MBFR,  the  European  Security 
Conference,  even  the  disarmament 
meetings  and  U.N.  deUberations  before 
we  take  any  action  which  will  have  sig- 
nificant long-range  consequences. 

I  would  hope  that  this  House  Is  not 
panicked  into  a  situation  where  Its  reac- 
tion is  comparable  to  throwing  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water.  We  have  been 
tlirough  too  much  and  invested  too  much 
national  resources  to  Jeopardize  It  all 
now  with  a  move  which  most  certainly 
would  be  false  economr. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  in- 
stitute changes  Just  for  the  sake  of  doing 
something  different. 

We  and  our  allies  must  continue  to 
meet  our  commitments  to  the  Western 
alliance  imtU  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
reduced  efforts  provide  no  windfall  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Mr.   MITCHELL  of  New   York.   Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California's  amendment  to  the  procure- 
ment bill  would  reduce  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence abroad  by  50%.  It  is  imperative  to 
note  that  the  rationale  set  forth  to  sup- 
port the  amendment — as  exemplified  by 
the  statement  that  this  would  be  a  "step 
which  would  not  decrease,  but  increase 
natiixial  security" — is  clearly  unsoimd. 
Reductions  as  called  for  in  the  proposed 
amendment  obviously  would  jeopardize 
our  national  security  in  a  niunber  of 
critical  ways.  In  this  regard,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  imderstand  exactly  what 
contributions  our  overseas  forces  make  to 
our  security  posture. 

The  Presidait  has  stated  on  nimierous 
occasions  that  the  three  basic  principles 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  building  a  last- 
ing peace  are  "partnership,  strength, 
and  willingness  to  negotiate."  The  role  of 
our  military  forces  in  bringing  this  pres- 
ent era  of  negotiation  to  fruiticKi  in  a 
stable  peace  is  crucial.  Yet  the  question  is 
continually  asked:  "Why  do  we  need  so 
many  troops  abroad,  25  years  after 
World  War  n?" — when  the  seldom  asked, 
but  correct  and  pertinent  question  is: 
"How  large  must  our  overseas  presence 
be  in  order  to  make  our  proper  contribu- 
tion to  the  deterrence  of  World  War 
m?"  This  latter  questitHi  is  the  im- 
portant question — the  question  which 
accurately  highlights  that  the  purpose  of 
our  overseas  forces  is  to  deter  future 
cooSict. 

Our  forward  deployed  forces  serve  four 
significant  functions  in  this  respect. 
First,  they  are  an  important  aspect  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Forward  deployed 
forces  underwrite  overall  stability  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific.  This  makes  detente 
feasible,  and  visibly  demonstrates  our 
resolve  to  honor  commitments  and  de- 
fend U.S.  interests.  Second,  in  concert 
with  political  and  economic  initiatives, 
these  forces  also  provide  the  basis  for 
collective  security,  and  assist  in  self  de- 
fense efforts  of  selected  countries.  Third, 
they  support  our  national  security  ob- 
jectives which  require  forces  to  deter.  In 
conjunction  with  free  world  forces,  at- 
tacks against  friends  and  allies  whose 
security  Is  essential  to  the  United  States. 
Fourth,  they  are  essential  elements  in 
our  overall  defense  posture.  Not  only  do 
they  support  agreed  defense  strategy, 
but  they  also  immlstakably  provide  a 
wide  range  of  response  (H>tions,  Includ- 
ing a  capability  to  respond  rapidly  to 
contingencies. 

In  support  of  his  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  California 
has  stated  that — 

Korea  la  a  case  where  our  troops  are  not 
necessary:  Central  Eiirope  Is  a  case  where 
tbey  are  not  sufflclent. 

On  this  point,  he  has  overlooked  a 
basic  truth.  Where  the  threat  and  VS. 
national  interests  are  most  significant, 
we  underwrite  our  commitments  by  gar- 
risoning our  military  forces  on  the  sov- 
ereign territory  to  be  defended.  This 
strategy  thus  emphasizes  the  special  de- 
terrence afforded  by  these  forces  when 


combined  with  indigenous  forces.  It  also 
exploits  the  deterrence  capabilities  of 
the  UJS.  strategic  nuclear  forces,  of  prox- 
imity forces  located  nearby,  and  of  other 
forces  in  the  United  States  which  might 
be  deployed  quickly  In  a  crisis.  This 
strategy — where  the  emphasis  Is  on  gar- 
risoning forces  on  the  sovereign  territory 
of  our  allies — has  proven  quite  success- 
ful. The  foremost  example  is  the  deter- 
rmce  of  aggression  against  NATO.  Sig- 
nificantly, this  strategy  has  also  worked 
in  deterring  aggression  In  Korea  since 
the  truce  in  1953. 

In  short,  he  seems  to  Imply  that  our 
current  strategy  does  not  work — when  In 
fact  just  the  opposite  Is  true.  It  has 
worked  well  to  deter  aggression,  and  that 
is  what  our  overseas  deployments  su-e  all 
about. 

Specifically,  with  regard  to  NATO,  our 
friend  from  California  has  stated  that — 

The  mUltary  uselessness  of  our  troops  In 
Europe  Is  an  open  secret. 

However,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  share  that  view.  Since  General 
Eisenhower  activated  NATO  Headquar- 
ters in  1951,  not  one  square  foot  of  allied 
territory  has  fallen  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

The  NATO  countries  have  devised  a 
common  strategy  which  has  evolved  over 
the  years  to  meet  changing  conditions 
and  realities.  Current  NATO  strategy  in 
an  era  of  relative  strategic  nuclear  par- 
ity between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  calls  for  a  wide  range  of 
capabilities — strategic  nucleeu-.  theater 
nuclear,  and  conventional — to  pose  a 
credible  deterrent  to  aggression  at  any 
level.  To  suMxjrt  Etgreec  NATO  strate- 
gy— and  our  national  security  objec- 
tives— NATO  requirements  receive  high 
priority.  Additionally,  our  European 
forces  are  essential  to  UJS.  security  ob- 
jectives and  commitments  In  the  Middle 
East  and  African  areas. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  our  NATO 
commitment  very  seriously — a  commit- 
ment supported  for  more  than  two  de- 
cades by  each  President,  by  every  Con- 
gress, and  by  most  Americans.  Unilateral 
reductions  at  this  time  could  not  only 
destroy  the  current  tenuoiis  milita^rjrbal— 
ance  in  Europe,  but  also  destroy  the 
prospect  of  orderly,  balanced,  mutual 
force  reductions. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  has 
individual  treaties  with  the  nations  in- 
volved, as  opposed  to  the  collective  se- 
curity of  the  NATO  treaty.  Nevertheless, 
the  military  requirement  for  forward 
basing  forces  in  the  Pacific  area  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  for  Europe.  Our  bases 
and  forces  in  the  Pacific  provide  «ie 
presence  needed  to  demonstrate  con- 
vincingly oiu"  resolve  to  honor  U.S.  treaty 
commitments.  Also  of  major  importance, 
our  forces  there  provide  an  essentiad  U.S. 
element  in  the  evolving  balance  of  power 
situation  In  Asia  among  Japan,  China, 
the  U.S.SJl.,  and  ourselves. 

Of  coiuse,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  substantial  and  precipitous  reduc- 
tions in  our  overseas  forces  would  be  seen 
by  our  allies,  and  our  potential  adver- 
saries as  a  lessening  of  our  Interest  and 


commitment.  If  we  were  to  make  unwar- 
ranted reductions,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  political  results  were  to  our 
profound  disadvantage. 

As  has  been  correctly  noted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  military  bal- 
ance at  this  critical  juncture  in  world 
affairs  Is  very  delicately  poised.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  considerable 
stake  in  maintaining  the  balance,  in- 
cluding forward  deployments,  while  ef- 
forts are  made  to  increase  its  stability. 
Unwarranted  cuts  in  our  military  pre- 
sence overseas  would  erode  our  strength, 
would  seriously  weaken  the  U.S.  positions 
in  international  negotiations,  and  would 
undercut  efforts  to  develop  a  more  stable 
balance  at  reduced  cost  to  all  involved. 
And  clearly  it  is  these  efforts  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  development  of  a 
lasting  peace. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  cast  your  vote 
against  the  proposed  Eunendment. 

Mr.  HTJIBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  ask  that  the  debate  be  limited, 
as  I  promised,  but  however  I  do  think  it 
is  fair  for  the  Members,  so  they  may 
make  some  plans,  to  ask  how  many  in- 
dividual Members  want  to  talk  on  this 
amendment.  This  is  merely  for  the  sake 
of  guidance  so  we  can  go  to  dinner  or 
plan  to  stay  until  midnight  or  tomorrow 
morning  or  whatever,  but  it  is  to  find  out 
how  we  stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  observes 
six  Members  standing. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  That  is  a  minimum  of  a 
half  hoiu*  if  they  do  not  ask  for  more 
time.    

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  It  Is  the 
amendment's  intent,  as  I  imderstand  It, 
to  reduce  our  forces  stationed  overseas, 
primarily  those  in  Europe.  While  I  know 
who  offers  the  amendment,  what  I  do  not 
know  Is.  Who  wants  it? 

The  President  does  not  want  It.  He 
knows  the  NATO  countries  have  been 
overlooked  during  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  declared  this  to  be  the 
"Year  of  Europe."  He  knows  that  an  at- 
mosphere of  growing  detente  does  not 
mean  that  Utopia  has  arrived. 
V  The  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not 
v?ant4t.  He  recognizes  that  a  viable  strat- 
egy for  the  deterrence  of  aggression  re- 
quires both  a  nuclear  and  conventional 
warfare  capability.  He  recognizes  that 
the  first  line  of  defense  for  the  United 
States  is  in  Europe. 

The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  want 
It.  He  recognizes  that  otir  Nation's  cred- 
ibility, and  the  very  existence  of  a  Free 
World,  relies  In  Isu^e  part  upon  our  dem- 
onstrated willingness  to  live  up  to  our 
treaty  obligations. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  does  not 
want  It.  They  recognize  the  increasing 
military  strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  vital  necessity  for  a  range  of 
military  options  designed  to  react  to  con- 
tingencies. Without  a  strong  U.6.  mili- 
tary presence  abroad,  our  options  are  re- 
duced. Of  necessity,  we  might  be  forced 
to  reinstate  the  policy  of  massive  nuclear 
retaliation,  also  known  as  "brinksmau- 
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ship"  which  has  been  proven  xmsatlsfac- 
tory  in  the  past. 

The  Nation's  economic  experts  do  not 
want  It.  They  realize  that  major  troop 
reductions  in  Europe  might  well  lead  to 
an  erosion  of  our  best  conunerclal  market 
and  dry  up  an  Important  source  for  cer- 
tain raw  and  manufactured  resources. 
They  recc«nlze  that  our  withdrawal 
would  place  them  In  a  more  precarious 
position  with  regard  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and,  therefore,  might  lead  to  favorable 
trade  agreements  with  the  East  at  the 
I  expense  of  the  West. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  other  than  for 
a  few  s^-deslgnated  mlUtuy  experts 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  coimtries,  I  am  un- 
able to  determine  who  it  is  who  wants 
these  troop  reductions. 

I  add  my  name  to  the  long  list  of  those 
who  do  not  want  to  reduce  U.S.  Forces 
overseas  at  this  time.  I  trust  the  House 
will  also  Join  and  defeat  the  amendment. 

Therefore,  it  might  lead  to  favorable 
trade  agreements  with  the  East  at  the 
expense  of  the  West. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wvxn). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  yield 
so  that  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums>.  the  offerer  of 
the  amendment,  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  wonder  how  the  gentleman  from 
California  arrived  at  this  figure.  I  Uilnk 
this  represents  a  reduction  of  312,168 
troops,  if  I  have  added  correctly. 

Mr.  DKTJ.UM3.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  him;  as  I  stated  In  my  open- 
ing statement,  we  asked  the  Pentagon 
a  series  of  questions  regarding  the  38 
nations  in  which  we  deploy  military 
personnel. 

Based  on  their  resi>onses,  we  cal- 
culated reductions  of  troops  by  nation 
and  by  branch  of  service. 

However,  If  the  gentleman  read  the 
amendment  of  what  we  are  suggesting 
here,  we  advocate  a  general  policy  po- 
sition. We  provide  that  the  military  shall 
determine  where  those  cuts  come.  How- 
ever, we  recommend  those  cuts  by  branch 
of  service  and  by  country. 

I  put  all  that  material  into  the  Con- 
GussioNAL  Record.  There  was  three 
reams  of  material  in  the  record  clearly 
pointing  out  country  by  country,  place 
by  place,  so  everyone  in  this  body  ought 
to  know  how  we  arrived  at  it. 

Mr.  WYUE.  The  gentleman  said  his 
amendment  Is  offered  to  reduce  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Europe.  I  see  nothing 
In  the  ttiendment  which  would  assure 
that  trftps  would  be  removed  from 
Europe.  They  could  be  removed  from 
any  place  In  the  world  as  far  as  that  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  thrust  of  our 
amendment  Is  that  we  reduce  troops 
everywhere  In  the  world,  but  It  Is  obvi- 
ous, when  we  have  600.000  troops,  and  I 
call  for  a  reduction  of  300,000.  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  some  of  them  are 
going  to  have  to  come  out  of  Europe.  We 
suggested  about  half. 


Mr.  WYUE.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  which  mandates  the  reduc- 
tion of  troops  in  Europe. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  Is  right.  The 
military  shall  make  that  decision  under 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  I  shall  not  take 
all  of  my  5  minutes.  I  hope  that  you 
would  agree  that  this  amendment  Is  not 
quite  as  mysterious  as  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  It  Is 
perhaps  not  quite  as  mischievous.  It  is 
not  quite  as  subtle.  But  it  is  every  bit 
as  dangerous. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  Del- 
liuns  amendment  really  does.  About 
600.000  troops  are  involved.  We  have 
about  500.000  troops  stationed  overseas. 
There  are  about  100.000  afioat.  That  will 
total  over  600,000. 

No  matter  how  you  slice  It  or  no  mat- 
ter how  you  add  It  up — and  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  California  resu:hlng  for 
some  books  to  quote  some  figures — his 
amendment  still  Involves  cutting  about 
300.000  personnel.  This  Is  what  the 
amendment  provides. 

What  I  want  to  do  Is  take  a  minute 
and  examine  what  the  amendment  might 
involve.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  gut 
the  6th  Fleet.  It  would  put  us  out  of 
any  defense  in  the  Mediterranean — 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  had  15  minutes  or  rather  17 
minutes  of  his  own  time  so  I  must  decline. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  may 
take  all  the  time  he  wants.  I  wanted  to 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thought  when  we  de- 
feated the  amendment  to  kill  the 
Trident  we  had  reached  a  good  goal.  But 
now  if  this  amendment  passes  we  will 
have  to  close  up  Holy  Loch  in  Scotland, 
and  to  close  up  our  submarine  base  at 
Rota  in  Spain.  We  will  have  no  place 
overseas  to  port  our  new  Tridents. 

Then  are  we  going  to  put  oiu*  B-62's  off 
Guam  and  forget  about  all  the  western 
Pacific?  If  this  amendment  passes  we 
may  have  to  remove  all  our  forces  from 
Guam. 

Now  turning  to  NATO,  this  amend- 
ment will  cut  NATO  in  half.  That  con- 
sequence alone  should  be  good  reason 
enough  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Yoima). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
ask  him:  is  it  not  true  that  because  of 
the  existence  and  strategy  of  NATO. 
since  NATO  has  been  in  existence  we  or 
none  of  our  NATO  allies  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  involved  In  any  war  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  last  28  years? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlemaii  from  Missouri  for 


making  a  very  Important  point.  A  lot  of 
attention  in  this  debate  has  been  de- 
voted to  NATO,  but  this  amendment 
would  reduce  not  only  forces  in  NATO, 
but  our  forces  stationed  elsewhere  as 
well.  This,  for  example,  would  pull  our 
forces  out  of  Korea. 

But  today,  in  the  veiy  day  when  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka,  of  Japan,  Is  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  trying  to  establish 
better  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  this  surely  is  no  time  for 
this  House  to  order  our  forces  pulled  out 
of  Korea  or  out  of  Japan,  for  that  mat- 
ter, since  the  Japanese  people  regard 
both  forces  as  a  part  of  our  defense  com- 
mitment in  that  vital  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  point. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  am  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and 
with  those  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 

I  have  Just  come  back  from  a  trip  into 
Southeast  Asia  and  all  around  Southeast 
Asia  today  it  is  pretty  obvious  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  about  Amelrcan  cred- 
ibility, about  our  determination  to  live  up 
to  our  obligations  with  our  mutual  secu- 
rity pacts. 

We  all  know  it  is  essential  In  negotia- 
tions that  one  not  make  unilateral  cuts. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  negotiated  any- 
where in  the  world  knows  that  one  does 
not  give  away  something  for  nothing, 
without  getting  something  In  return. 

I  believe  that  is  what  our  President 
and  those  of  us  who  support  his  position 
want  to  do,  that  is  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  not  of  bellicosity  and  saber  rat- 
tling, but  of  strength.  We  are  willing  to 
negotiate,  but  there  should  be  a  quid  pro 
quo  not  unilateral  concessions. 

To  turn  away  from  the  world  and  sim- 
ply to  say  that  we  are  unilaterally  go- 
ing to  reduce,  to  cut  here  and  to  cut 
there,  will  mean  to  the  world  that  we 
have  seriously  called  into  question  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world,  not  only  in  NATO  but  also  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  defeat. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Would  not  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  be  that  oiu:  only 
response  to  a  major  threat  or  attack 
would  be  nuclear.  A  conventional  mili- 
tary force  adequate  to  deter  aggression 
is  preferable  to  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  That  Is  an  excellent 
appraisal  of  what  would  happen  if  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  recent  editorial  of 
July  29. 1973,  the  New  York  Times,  in  en- 
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dorsing  the  proposal  to  reduce  troops  in 
Europe,  said: 

Tbe  growing  weakness  in  the  Administra- 
tion's argument  before  the  Congress  Is  the 
Inability  so  far  to  present  any  coherent  U 
necessarily  long-range  program  for  winding 
down  what  is  portrayed  as  an  almost  open- 
ended  commitment  in  perpetuity. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  address  the  issue  involving  Europe  and 
our  NATO  commitments.  I  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  this  area  both  on 
the  ground  in  Europe  and  holding  hear- 
ings here. 

I  do  acknowledge  many  of  the  argu- 
ments against  a  unilateral  troop  reduc- 
tion insofar  as  NATO  is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the 
United  States  is  in  Central  Europe.  I 
believe  we  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion ongoing  negotiations,  such  as  CSPCE 
and  MBFR.  I  believe  we,  cannot  on  the 
other  hand,  wait  for  the  MBFR  nego- 
tiations, because  once  we  do  that  we  are 
going  to  be  tied  in  perpetuity  to  the 
relationship  we  have  with  our  allies. 

Let  me  offer  just  another  word  as  to 
what  that  relationship  is  in  actuality. 
These  figures  should  be  observed.  I  be- 
lieve, by  every  member  of  the  committee. 

As  to  the  defense  expenditure  as  a  per- 
centage of  Gross  National  Product,  as 
between  the  United  States  and  the  NATO 
countries,  in  1972  the  European  NATO 
countries  had  a  perecntage  of  3.64  per- 
cent, and  the  U.S.  percentage  of  defense 
expenditure  as  a  percentage  of  OroRS 
National  Product  was  6.7  percent. 

In  another  burden -sharing  related 
table  we  have  the  defense  expenditures 
as  a  percentage  of  total  tax  revenues, 
which  includes  not  only  national  tax 
revenues,  but  also  State  and  local  tax 
revenues. 

The  Em-opean  NATO  defense  expend- 
itures as  a  percentage  of  total  tax  reve- 
nues was  11.8  percent.  The  U.S.  defense 
expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  total 
tax  revenues  was  26.1  percent,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much. 

As  to  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  per 
1,000  of  population,  in  1972  the  European 
NATO  was  9.15  percent  and  the  United 
States  was  11.4  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  for  25  years  been  com- 
mitted to  the  NATO  structure.  I  am  not 
naive  enough  to  think  that  simply  be- 
cause we  had  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  a  detente  has  been  worked  out 
across  the  board,  and  we  can  just  melt 
away  and  take  our  troops  out.  But,  I  do 
believe  a  significant  reduction  in»  UJ8. 
NATO  forces  is  a  realistic  proposal. 

The  loss  of  $1.7  billion  in  balance  of 
payments  that  the  United  States  has 
suffered  must  be  corrected  If  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  get  on  an  even  keel.  What 
I  see  as  a  scenario  is  the  fact  that  If  we 
were  to  reduce  forces  by  50.000  to  100,000 
troops  imilaterally  in  Europe,  our  Euro- 
pean allies  would  then  make  an  adjust- 
ment and  increase  their  share  or  they 
would  make  a  decision  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  that  number  of  land 
forces  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  in  no  way 
reduce  our  credibility.  This  would  In  no 


way  reduce  our  need  for  nuclear,  tech- 
nological response  if  It  were  necessary; 
this  would  in  no  way  mitigate  our  im- 
swerving  commitment  to  the  success  of 
NATO.  But  what  we  must  achieve  is  a 
reasonable  balance  of  input  between  our 
allies  and  ourselves. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the 
countries  in  Europe  that  are  on  the 
ground  and  that  are,  in  fact,  in  the  front 
line  of  defense  themselves  can  best  judge 
what  the  threat  is,  as  compared  to  what 
we  can. 

If  they  make  a  decision  that  they  do 
not  have  to  escalate  their  military  com- 
mitment, then  I  would  abide  by  their 
decision. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  alwso^s  be 
on  the  short  end  of  the  stick  in  terms  of 
the  relationship  between  our  allies  and 
ourselves.  What  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  5  or  10  years  is  going  with  hat 
in  hand  asking  them  to  increase  their 
commitment.  When  they  tell  us  that  the 
political  situation  is  such  that  they  can- 
not do  it,  we  say  that  we  are  sorry. 

Every  one  of  the  people  who  testified 
before  our  committee.  Secretary  Schle- 
singer.  General  Goodpaster.  Ambassa- 
dor Rumsfeld,  and  Secretary  Casey,  and 
everyone  else  has  acknowledged  that  our 
allies  ought  to  increase  their  share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal was  allowed  to  proceed  for  l  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  way  to  enforce  that  request  is  for 
this  committee  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion here  today  and  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  reduce  our  forces,  whether  it 
is  by  this  amendment  or  another  amend- 
ment, and  in  that  way  we  are  going  to 
get  some  equity. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  not  be 
boimd  to  the  tradition  of  the  past,  and 
that  we  take  reasonable  risks.  It  is  a 
risk  for  peace,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  we 
can  well  take  at  this  time. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
argxmients  all  day  today.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  am  concemeo.  as  everyone 
else,  both  on  the  committee  an*!  in  the 
Congress,  about  what  we  do  tor  the  coun- 
try and  what  we  do  with  our  resources. 

I  believe  we  have  lost  sight  of  some 
very  important  things  in  this  discussion. 
We  are  discussing  a  military  procure- 
ment bill  for  $21  billion,  but  we  must 
consider  the  total  picture — we  must  con- 
sider our  priorities. 

As  an  example  of  the  priorities  that 
we  are  asked  to  ratify  that  we  should 
take  note  of  the  word  of  some  others, 
not  only  those  en  the  committee,  but 
other  experts.  Senator  Sticington  of  the 
other  body  said  during  debate  that  no 
economy,  not  even  that  of  the  Ublted 
States,  this  great  country,  with  the 
largest  amount  of  money  In  the  world, 
can  continue  Indefinitely  to  police  and 


babysit  the  woild.  A  soimd  economy  la 
just  as  important  to  the  seciulty  of  the 
United  States  as  is  the  latest  weapons 
system. 

So  we  come  to  the  issue  of  troop  re- 
duction. Everyone  is  very  concerned 
here  today  in  the  discussions  concerning 
the  entire  weapons  system  about  the 
threat — the  threat  from  Russia.  We 
have  not  talked  much  about  the  threat 
from  China— only  a  little.  We  have  re- 
vived this  whole  business  of  the  threat 
from  Russia  from  another  era,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  seeking  detente. 

What  is  this  threat  that  requires  us  to 
keep  so  many  forces  in  this  world?  The 
gentleman  who  offered  this  amendment 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  Is  not  just 
talking  about  a  cut  of  the  troops  from 
Europe,  but  since  it  seems  to  be  a  prob- 
lem that  Is  plaguing  a  lot  of  people 
around  here,  I  will  discuss  it. 

What  is  the  "threat"  that  requires  so 
many  U.S.  forces  in  Europe?  If  there  is 
a  threat  of  conventional  war  in  the  East, 
would  not  our  European  allies  who  are 
much  closer  to  that  threat  be  making 
an  accelerated  commitment  of  their  own 
resources?  But  that  is  not  happening. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  are  spending 
their  money  for  making  the  lives  of  the 
people  in  their  countries  much  better 
thsm  we  have  here. 

It  iB  Interesting.  Why  should  we,  so 
many  thousands  of  miles  away,  assume 
such  arrogance — and  that  is  what  it  is — 
to  perceive  a  much  greater  threat  to 
Europe  than  the  Europeans  do? 

There  will  never  be  a  rational  answer 
to  this  question,  but  I  raise  It  for  your 
consideration. 

I  also  raise  the  question,  concerning 
unilateral  action  which  a  previous  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  a  colleague  of  mine 
from  New  York,  addressed  himself  to 
very  well.  It  seems  to  be  an  untenable 
concept  aroimd  here. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  military  or  diplomatic 
negotiator,  but  over  the  course  of  the 
years  I  have  followed  the  history  of  this 
country  and  Its  negotiations  in  the 
course  of  my  concern  for  American  peace 
and  world  peace,  Mv-ith  which  I  have  been 
associated  for  many,  many  years  in  juid 
out  of  Congress.  I  have  yet  to  imderstand 
why  there  is  anything  inconsistent  about 
any  coimtry,  especially  the  great  United 
States,  taking  a  position  as  to  what  she 
determines — and  you  notice  I  said 
"she" — what  this  country  determines  to 
be  unilaterally  in  her  own  interest. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  an  obligation 
as  a  nation  to  make  our  own  decisions  as 
to  what  is  in  our  own  interest.  When  we 
go  to  the  negotiating  table  and  conduct 
a  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotiation  it 
is  premised  on  what  we  think  is  uni- 
laterally In  our  own  interest.  Therefore 
we  have  an  obligation — and  we  need  not 
fear  it — to  be  able  to  make  a  unilateral 
decision. 

It  Is  In  our  own  interest  to  imilaterally 
determine  that  we  do  not  need  as  many 
forces  in  this  country  or  that  country  as 
we  have  now.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
we  do  not.  The  truth  is  that  these  com- 
mitments were  commitments  which  were 
made  In  the  past  and  which  stem  from 
Mt  threats  and  are  not  commitments 
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which  we  should  have  in  a  period  such  as 
we  are  in  now.  This  is  a  period  in  which 
there  is  a  detente  not  only  in  Europe  but 
a  detente  in  Asia.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
getting  out  of  the  war  in  Laos  and  in 
Vietnam  and,  of  course,  we  have  acted 
to  be  out  of  the  war  in  Cambodia  in 
August.  What  is  our  position?  We  are 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
many  levels  in  this  country  and  in  this 
world.  We  are  negotiating  with  that 
other  large  threat  that  we  have  heard 
about  in  this  Congress,  namely,  China. 
We  are  making  d^tentes  all  over  the 
world,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Therefore,  is  it  not  the  time  to  say  it 
Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  coimtry  and 
of  the  needs  of  our  people  to  cut  the 
amount  of  military  forces? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Abzug 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Is  this  not  Indeed  the 
time,  therefore,  for  us  to  assert  a  rational 
policy  and  determine  that  we  must  find 
a  way  to  cut  the  costs  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  paying  for? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  are 
spending  about  $30  billion  a  year  to 
maintain  bases  and  troops  and  facilities 
abroad.  No  single  act  the  President  or 
the  Congress  can  take  at  this  time  would 
do  more  to  check  Inflation  at  home  or  the 
enfeeblement  of  the  dollar  abroad  than 
to  move  without  delay  to  reduce  the  far- 
flung  and  outdated  overseas  military  de- 
ployment in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  see  no  reason  to  be  fearful.  Unilateral 
action  and  independent  actions  were 
taken  by  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  for  example,  to  bring  about 
moratoriums  with  regard  to  tests  in  the 
atmosphere.  That  led  to  the  test  ban 
treaty.  Those  were  unilateral  actions 
which  resulted  in  good  multilateral 
actions. 

I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be  fear- 
ful of  asserting  an  independent  policy. 
Congress  has  the  right  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  a  decision,  together  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  executive  branch  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  decision  at  this  time. 

But  whether  the  executive  acts  or  not 
the  Congress  especially  hEis  a  responsibil- 
ity at  this  particular  time  to  act  In 
behalf  of  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  try  to  adjust  our  economy  and 
try  to  make  it  clesu-  that  we  must  begin 
sjaending  our  money  for  what  we  need. 
We  have  the  responsibility  to  build  a 
strong  Nation  from  within,  and  not  to  be 
talking  about  strengths  and  weaknesses 
from  without.  We  are  raising  false  ene- 
mies. There  is  no  evidence  that  we  are 
threatened  to  that  extent.  We  ought  to 
begin  strengthening  ourselves  from 
within;  that  la  where  our  true  security 
lies. 

I  suiKMrt  the  amendment  and  all  such 
amendments  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Dellitms  to  establish  a 


ceiling  of  300,000  on  troops  stationed 
overseas  after  June  30,  1974. 

Yesterday,  and  now  again  today,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  whether 
our  Armed  Forces  are  No.  1  in  the  world. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  still  retains  the  strongest  military 
force  on  Earth,  but  I  am  not  confident 
that  it  will  continue  to  remain  in  this 
premiere  position  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  waste  billions  and  billions  of  our  mili- 
tary budget  on  items  that  do  not  add  one 
iota  to  our  national  defense.  Our  top- 
heavy  overseas  military  force  is  one  such 
item. 

Yesterday,  everyone  was  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  spending  more 
on  research  and  development.  Well,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  we  are  not  spending 
more  on  research  and  development  Is 
that  such  a  vast  portion  of  our  defense 
budget  goes  to  manpower  costs.  Fifty -six 
cents  of  every  American  dollar  spent  on 
defense  goes  to  support  the  more  than  2 
million  men  in  uniform.  In  comparison, 
only  24  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
military  budget  goes  for  manpower  costs. 

This  is  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
but  unless  we  wake  up  and  end  our  never 
ending  balance-of-payment  deficit,  we 
might  find  that  we  are  less  great  smd  less 
powerful  than  a  few  of  our  neighbors. 
This  Nation  spends  over  7  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  national  de- 
fense. Interestingly  enough,  the  coun- 
tries that  we  are  supposedly  defending 
with  these  600,000  overseas  troops  are 
committing  less  than  4  percent  of  their 
own  ONP  to  their  defense.  Something  is 
wrong  here. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  as  the  No.  1  economic 
power  in  the  world  when  we  aie  compet- 
ing with  nations  like  Japan,  who  spends 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  ONP  on  na- 
tional defense,  and  Germany,  who  spends 
only  4  percent  of  Its  ONP  on  defense. 

It  will  be  argued  here  today,  of  course, 
that  we  cannot  reduce  troops  in  Europe 
because  those  troops  are  a  deterrent  to 
nuclear  war.  This  is  a  fedlacy  and  every- 
body knows  It.  No  military  analyst  seri- 
ously claims  that  U.S.  troops  stationed  in 
Europe  could  repel  any  large-scale  Soviet 
conventional  attack.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  300,000  troops  in  Europe, 
this  level  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  repel 
a  Soviet  attack.  What  we  should  do, 
then,  is  either  increase  this  level  dra- 
matically, or  decrease  it  substfmtlally. 
We  gain  nothing  by  being  in  this  middle 
ground. 

It  is  argued  that  while  our  European 
force  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  an  attack, 
it  does  demonstrate  commitment.  Well, 
frankly,  gentleman,  with  the  American 
exchange  worth  40  percent  less  In  Ger- 
man marks  than  it  was  2  years  ago,  with 
gold  escalating  from  $35  per  ounce  when 
President  Nixon  took  office  to  $122  per 
ounce  on  the  foreign  markets  last  week, 
and  with  a  national  debt  of  $465  billion, 
I  can  think  of  a  few  less  costly  ways  of 
demonstrating  commitment  to  our  allies. 

Some  people  say  that  while  we  should 
reduce  our  overseas  force  level,  we  should 
do  It  through  the  mutual  balanced  force 


reduction  talks.  I  have  nothing  against 
the  MBFR  negotiations,  and,  in  fact.  I 
hope  that  they  are  successful.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  hold  my  breath.  This  Na- 
tion Is  In  the  throes  of  an  economic 
crisis  that  cannot  wait  years  for  the 
successful  completion  of  the  MBFR 
negotiations.  The  crisis  is  now,  and  the 
time  to  reduce  our  overseas  committment 
is  now.        

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  \ 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraser)  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  amendment.  I  wish  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dkl- 
Luus)  had  limited  his  amendment  to  the 
proposed  manpower  cuts  in  the  various 
services,  so  that  the  President  could  have 
made  the  cuts  either  from  our  forces  sta- 
tioned overseas  or  from  our  forces  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States.  Such  an 
amendment  I  would  gladly  have  sup- 
ported. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Dellimis 
amendment  in  its  present  form  Is  that  It 
requires  the  cuts  in  effect  to  be  made 
almost  entirely  from  forces  stationed 
overseas.  Since  all  these  reductions 
could  not  be  made  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Far  East,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
them  would  have  to  be  made  in  Europe. 
At  this  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  sudiieve  mutual  reductions  In 
Europe,  it  would  seem  bad  policy  to  press 
ahead  with  unilateral  reductions. 

I  am  also  concerned,  as  I  was  in  the 
case  of  the  amendment  previously  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PncE)  that  a  drastic  move  by  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  level  of  its 
commitment  in  Europe  may  have  the  un- 
intended result  of  encouraging  and  fos- 
tering the  recreation  of  a  large  West 
German  military  establishment.  This  Is 
a  prospect  which  must  concern  us  since 
we  have  no  assurance  that  the  type  of 
regime  In  West  Germany  in  power  today 
will  continue  indefinitely. 

Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  Congressman  Del- 
LUMs'  amendment  to  reduce  the  overall 
level  of  American  troops  by  322,000  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  manpower  over- 
seas to  300,000.  From  a  number  of  points 
of  view — strategically,  economically,  and 
legislatively — I  feel  that  this  amendm^t 
represents  a  reas(mable.  well-founded 
and  desirable  goal. 

The  major  opposition  to  unilateral 
troop  cuts  overseas  is  that  it  would  mean 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  level  of 
our  forces  in  Europe  and  therefore  a 
lessening  of  our  commitment  to  the 
NATO  Alliance.  While  James  R.  Schles- 
inger,  Secretarj'  of  Defense,  admitted  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
July  11  that  NATO  is  stronger  than  the 
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Warsaw  Pact  countries  In  a  number  of 
respects,  that  the  level  of  our  troops  in 
Western  Europe  is  not^  Immutable,  and 
that  we  need  to  Improve  our  present 
combat-support  ratio,  he  argued  that  the 
present  level  of  forces  must  be  main- 
tained. He  stated  that  imilateral  cuts 
would  je<^>ardize  the  talks  scheduled  for 
October  30  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions;  however,  these  talks,  which 
are  being  held  in  conjimction  with  the 
'  SALT  negotiations,  are  boimd  to  proceed 
slowly  and  it  Is  Just  as  likely  that  uni- 
lateral cuts,  initiated  by  the  Congress, 
will  serve  as  added,  rather  than  detrac- 
tive, incentives  to  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
to  negotiate. 

The  DOD  also  argues  that  the  present 
level  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe 
serves  as  a  deterrent  to  another  war. 
However,  defense  experts  generally  agree 
that  the  major  deterrent  there  is  not 
ground  forces,  no  matter  what  their 
number,  but  the  presence  of  more  than 
7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  nuclear  forces,  together 
with  the  increasing  military  capability 
of  our  Allies  and  the  general  level  of 
detente  now  achieved  in  Europe,  substan- 
tiates the  lack  of  danger  posed  by  a  de- 
crease in  American  troops.  This  position 
is  further  bolstered  by  the  evidence  that 
the  withdrawal  of  more  than  100,000 
troops  from  Europe  since  1964  has  had 
no  adverse  effects  on  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  military  situation  in  Western 
Europe. 

While  the  Dellums'  amendment  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  50  percent  in  overseas 
forces,  it  does  not  specify  that  these  cuts 
be  in  Europe,  thereby  allowing  the  DOD 
flexibility  in  determining  where  such  de- 
creases should  be  made.  Reductions  to 
Europe  make  sense,  to  aline  out  military 
policy  with  our  economic  and  cultural 
attitudes.  However,  cuts  in  the  level  of 
our  forces  In  other  areas  abroad  are  also 
desirable  to  encourage  our  Allies 
throughout  the  world  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  defense. 

In  economic  terms,  the  troop  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  this  amendment  would 
amount  to  savings  of  billions  of  doUars 
for  the  United  States.  DOD  has  stated 
that  there  probably  is  some  overstafflng 
abroad,  but  that  such  cuts  are  not  now 
warranted  and  are  unwise.  However,  the 
cuts  proposed  by  the  amendment  are 
substantial  enough  to  force  the  services, 
all  of  which  are  presently  topheavy,  to 
increase  their  efficiency  without  Jeop- 
ardizing their  basic  strategic  strength. 

In  addition,  the  cuts  in  overseas  man- 
power would  mean  complementary  re- 
ductions to  the  number  of  overseas  de- 
pendents, now  numbering  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  Europe  alone.  In  view  of  the 
recent  devaluations  of  the  dollar,  the  in- 
creasingly large  deficit  In  our  balance  of 
payments — one-third  of  which  is  directly 
attributable  to  forces  stationed  abroad — 
and  the  closing  of  military  bases  here  at 
home,  reductions  of  both  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  is  both  warranted  and 
desirable. 

Furthermore,  DOD  has  repeatedly 
cited  manpower  costs  as  the  single  meet 
important    factor    in    recent    military 


budget  growth,  comprising  56  percent  of 
military  spending.  Troop  cuts  of  14  per- 
cent would  therefore  substantially  con- 
tribute to  lowering  the  overall  level  of 
military  spending  regardless  of  other 
international  economic  considerations. 

Finally,  this  amendment  offers  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  reassert  its  re- 
sponsibility for  oversight  of  military 
operations  and  its  control  of  military  , 
policy.  In  general,  the  arguments  used 
by  the  DOD  tend  to  show  that  past 
policy  has  been  dictated  by  troop  levels, 
rather  than  troop  levels  followtog  the 
considerations  of  military  policy.  Sub- 
stantial troop  reductions  will  Indicate 
that  the  United  States  is  genuinely  in- 
terested to  scaltog  down  its  defensive 
posture  and  emphaslztog  detente,  and 
that  Congress  is  not  gotog  to  allow  ex- 
cessive military  waste  and  spending  for 
obsolete  policies  and  surplus  manpower. 

Less  directly,  but  no  less  importantly, 
insistence  on  reductions  to  military 
spending  and  manpower  can  serve  to 
show  that  Congress  will  not  tolerate  cuts 
and  impoundments  of  the  domestic 
budget  while  the  DOD  budget  Increases 
even  as  the  Vietnam  war  comes  to  an 
end,  thus  also  reassert  tog  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal 
Control  and  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  I  think  that  some 
of  the  discussion  this  afternoon  has 
missed  the  degree  of  commitment  which 
the  United  States  has  imdertaken  around 
the  world.  If  we  look  Just  at  the  Euro- 
pean part  of  our  military  establishment 
our  expenditures  are  nmmng  between  4 
and  4^2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  which  is  not  very  far  off  from 
the  expenditures  betog  made  by  the  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

I  do  believe  that  when  an  amendment 
is  of  such  a  magnitude  that  it  woiild 
force  a  major  reduction  to  our  Ehiropean 
forces,  that  we  need  to  look  very  care- 
fully at  the  circumstances  in  Europe  be- 
fore we  accede  to  that  proposal. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with 
the  progress  we  have  made  to  Europe.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  almost  unanimous 
desire  of  the  political  leadership  in  West- 
em  Europe  to  have  our  troops  stay  there. 
I  think  it  does  serve  our  toterests.  I  would 
hope  that  we  might  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  our  forces  to  a  fairly 
careful  way. 

My  own  impression  Is  that  our  commit- 
ments to  Europe  are  essential  soimd. 
We  may  have  more  forces  there  than  we 
need,  but  it  would  be  a  major  tragedy 
to  my  Judgment  if  we  were  to  cut  our 
forces  in  half,  as  I  think  might  be  re- 
quired under  the  amendment. 

In  my  Judgment  an  amendment  that 
was  more  moderate,  that  called  for  a 
smaller  reduction,  and  where  the  reduc- 
tion could  be  taken  essentially  out  of 
Asia,  would  make  more  sense,  and  could 
be  more  easily  defended  as  to  our  na- 
tional toterest. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 


want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
making  his  statement. 

The  gentlemEui  and  I  have  sometimes 
been  on  opposite  sides  of  questions  affect- 
tog  the  military  defense  of  our  country, 
but  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  on  this  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  understands  the 
nature  of  the  NATO  situation.  I  might 
add  that  these  recommendations  were 
tocorporated  in  a  resolution  presented 
to  the  Democratic  caucus,  which  was 
very  substantially  favored,  although  it 
never  did  come  to  a  recorded  vote. 

I  think  the  gentleman  htu  made  a 
very  Important  contribution  to  this 
debate.        

Mr.  aUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
congratiilate  the  gentleman  from  Mto- 
nesota  on  the  very  statesmanlike  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  made.  The 
gentleman  is  emphasizing  something 
that  we  have  overlooked,  and  that  is  that 
we  have  actual  treaty  obligations  and 
commitments.  So  if  people  wish  re- 
trenchment of  the  U.S.  presence 
around  the  world,  then  the  first 
place  they  should  direct  their  energies  is 
toward  a  revocation  of  those  treaties  and 
commitments. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
say  to  response  that  I  do  believe  the 
NATO  commitment  is  very  Important, 
but  I  do  believe  we  could  reduce  our 
forces  to  Asia,  but  not  by  the  amount 
offered  to  this  amendment. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  take  our  40.000 
troops  out  of  Thailand  who  are  there 
runntog  the  air  bases.  The  Japanese 
would  welcome  a  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  stationed  in  Japan  tocludtog 
Oktoawa.  So  we  could  make  substantial 
reductions  to  Asia  which  would  not  im- 
pair our  security. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  this 
amendment  goes  too  far.  and  would  make 
a  major  cutback  to  Europe.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  time  when  that  can 
be  Justified. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  HtBERT). 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  associate  myself  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
said.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  I 
support  his  position  on  this  matter. 

Speaktog  from  some  of  the  thtoktog 
that  has  gone  on  before,  I  would  say 
that  this  is  essentially  the  same  thtog 
that  was  adopted  by  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  just  sorry  that  that 
particular  resolution  did  not  reach  a  vote 
on  the  fioor. 

Again  I  do  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Mtonesota.  and  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  proper  and  sound  approach  to  the 
whole  problem,  and  I  hope  we  can  con- 
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Unue  to  develop  that  type  of  approach 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  would  only  say  to  clostog  when  a  later 
amendment  appears  which  is  more  mod- 
erate to  scope,  I  hope  that  it  will  get 
support.  I  thtok  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  which  will  not  force  a  re- 
duction to  Europe,  and  that  amendment, 
I  think,  would  be  to  our  national  to- 
terest and  would  save  the  taxpayers  sub- 
stantieil  sums. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  made  an  able  argtunent 
but  I  must  oppose  his  amendment.  In 
fact  I  consider  it  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved a  force  level  13,000  below  the  level 
requested,  and  94,000  below  last  year's  au- 
thorization. That  means  to  the  comtog 
year  the  U.S.  force  level  will  be  the  lowest 
since  the  Korean  War  of  1950.  It  will  be 
464.000  fewer  than  in  1964  prior  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  build-up.  and  1,325,000 
less  than  at  the  height  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  conflict.  What  more  do  you  want  to 
the  way  of  troop  cuts?  You  can't  man 
weapons  without  people.  We  are  down  to 
13  combat  divisions.  This  amendment 
would  cut  us  to  11.  It  cuts  all  forces 
proportionately. 

E^ven  if  we  could  be  assured  of  cutb8w:ks 
of  comparable  numbers  of  United  States 
and  Russian  forces,  they  would  be  with- 
drawn from  their  respective  bases  to  Eu- 
roi>e  to  their  home  countries,  the  UJS. 
4Bd  Russia,  respectively.  If  this  were  ac- 
complished, the  U.S.  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  3.000  miles  across  the  sea,  and 
the  Soviet  forces  500  miles  overland.  In 
case  of  a  necessity  to  reinforce  to  Europe, 
the  problem  would  be  obvious. 

The  number  of  troops  which  can  be 
moved  by  air  is  limited.  The  supplies 
which  are  moved  by  air  are  far  from 
adequate  for  large  forces.  It  is  much 
slower  to  move  them  by  ship.  To  move 
forces  and  supplies  overseas  by  sea  means 
that  you  must  run  coimter  to  nearly  400 
operative  Soviet  submarines.  Hitler  had 
51  submarines  when  World  War  n  began. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  toll  they 
wrought.  If  that  picture  is  not  gloomy 
enough,  the  U.S.  Navy  decommissioned 
300  ships  last  year  and  more  wiU  be  de- 
commissioned this  year.  It  would  take  a 
long  time  to  reinforce  our  troops  over- 
seas. It  is  no  time  to  cut  the  ground  out 
from  imder  America's  fighting  forces. 

The  proposal  to  cut  U.S.  military  forces 
abroad  is.  I  assume,  an  economy  measure, 
and  undoubtedly  it  would  save  money. 
Nearly  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  de- 
fense money  goes  to  pay  the  high  salaries 
which  we  provide  for  military  and  civil- 
ian forces.  It  would  also  accomplish 
something  else.  It  would  strictly  limit 
American  combat  effectiveness. 

We  have  a  reasonable  number  of  mod- 
em sophisticated  weapons.  In  most  cate- 
gories the  Communist  forces  have  more. 
What  the  North  Vietnamese  did  with 
Russian  surface -to-sdr  missiles  to  our 


aircraft  shows  that  we  are  not  the  only 
people  who  possess  and  can  tise  modem 
weapons.  The  Russians  have  Just  flown 
a  plane  120,000  feet  high  which  we  can- 
not do.  It  takes  manpower  to  supply, 
matotain  and  use  weapons  whether  or 
not  they  are  modem.  They  have  that 
manpower. 

We  have  fewer  combat  personnel  to  the 
division  slice  than  any  other  military 
forces  to  the  world.  It  takes  many,  many 
U.S.  personnel  to  supply  the  great  variety 
of  services  and  supplies  which  we  deem 
essential  for  our  forces.  That  means 
fewer  men  to  do  the  flghttog. 

When  we  are  spread  thto,  we  offer  an 
inviting  target  to  aggression.  You  recall 
how  long  it  took  the  Russians  to  overrun 
Czechoslovakia.  It  was  accomplished  to 
a  matter  of  hours.  When  Commmilst  ag- 
gression comes,  it  will  be  a  steel  tipped 
Juggernaut.  A  handful  of  forces  cannot 
stop  it.  The  Communist  objective  will  be 
to  overnm  the  capitals  of  Europe  to  a 
matter  of  hours.  They  do  not  want  to 
destroy  them  with  nuclear  wea]3ons.  They 
want  their  productive  capability  totact. 
Take  away  our  ability  to  stop  such  an  at- 
tack by  cutting  U.S.  forces  too  much  and 
you  will  have  condemned  the  remaining 
forces  overseas  to  decimation  and  defeat, 
or  you  will  require  that  we  back  down  be- 
fore every  Communist  demand. 

If  the  Communist  forces  were  gotog  to 
be  reduced  to  a  comparative  degree  this 
amendment  would  make  more  sense.  But 
the  facts  show  that  they  are  building  up 
their  military  forces.  The  purring  noises 
that  you  hear  during  state  visits  or  when 
we  sign  another  agreement  which  gives 
the  Communists  an  advantage,  and  all  of 
them  do,  are  listened  to  with  gratifica- 
tion and  hope  in  this  country.  But  in 
Russia  it  is  only  window  dr^stog.  While 
their  diplomats  smile  benignly,  their 
military  forces  prepare  for  whatever  re- 
quirement may  be  expected  of  them  by 
the  Russian  overlords.  The  Communists 
have  not  changed  their  spots.  They  still 
seek  world  domination.  We  are  trying  to 
steer  away  from  military  confrontation. 
Trying  to  direct  competition  toto  peace- 
ful channels  of  trade  and  diplomacy.  We 
will  have  a  far  better  chance  to  do  this 
if  we  matotato  sufficient  strength  to  deter 
the  Russians  from  easy  military  conquest. 

Negotiations  for  troop  reductions  and 
the  second  round  of  SALT  talks  will  have 
little  opportunity  for  success  if  we  make 
cuts  unilaterally  in  advance  and  leave 
ourselves  without  bargalntog  power. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  nitools. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Hawaii  for  yieldtog. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  vigorously  op- 
pose the  amendment  which  seeks  to  cut 
our  troop  strength  in  Europe. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Amer- 
ica has  had  a  commitment  to  rebuild 
Europe,  and  for  this  reason,  we  tostltuted 


the  Marshall  plan  which  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  economic  upsurge 
tliat  countries  like  Italy,  Germany. 
France,  and  other  Western  European  na- 
tions have  experienced.  - 

In  order  to  rebuild  Eurdpe.  it  was  nec- 
essary to  preserve  peace,  and  peace  has 
been  preserved  to  Western  Europe  for  the 
last  28  years  largely  due  to  the  presence 
of  U.S.  troops  as  part  of  our  NATO  com- 
mitment. Our  forces  are  proof  of  our 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  collective 
security  through  an  alliance  of  demo- 
cratic nations. 

I  want  to  remtod  my  colleagues  that 
when  the  Western  Nations  jotoed  to- 
gether to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, their  purpose,  as  stated  to  the 
NATO  charter,  was  to  "safeguard  the 
freedom,  common  heritage,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  their  people  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  individual  liberty, 
and  the  rule  of  law" 

In  order  to  safeguard  this  freedom,  we 
made  a  commitment  to  NATO  to  mato- 
tato a  force  equal  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
coimtries.  Right  now.  some  3^2  million 
NATO  troops  face  over  4  million  soldiers 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  Commimists 
have  twice  as  many  planes  as  NATO  does, 
and  they  have  three  times  as  many  tanks. 
They  have  more  airfields,  more  shelters, 
more  command  and  control  facilities,  and 
more  anti-aircraft  defenses.  Not  only 
that,  the  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  are 
steadily  tocreaslng  to  combat  power  as 
they  receive  new  tanks,  new  personnel 
carriers,  and  more  artillery,  to  addition 
to  newer  types  of  high-performance  air- 
craft. 

Certainly,  now  is  not  the  time  for  us  to 
reduce  our  troops.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Good- 
paster,  commander  of  allied  forces  to 
Europe,  said  recently,  to  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
that  despite  the  atmosphere  of  detente, 
the  Soviet  Union  conttoues  to  biUld  up 
forces  "far  larger  than  would  be  neces- 
sary for  defense."  He  emphasized  the 
need  to  matotato  a  credible  conventional 
defense  to  Europe  to  order  to  deter  Com- 
munist attempts  at  local  aggression,  and 
urged  conttouatlon  of  our  present  NATO 
policy  for  four  reasons:  deterrence,  soli- 
darity, defense,  and  detente. 

Our  commitment  to  NATO,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  has  prevented  world  war 
m.  Any  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  would  diminish  NATO's  ca- 
pability to  respond  to  conventional  at- 
tack. The  only  alternative  would  be 
earlier  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons  with 
all  the  risks  that  such  a  policy  would  en- 
tall  to  this  age  of  nuclear  parity. 

Have  we  forgotten  that  ovfer  five  mil- 
lion Poles  were  killed  to  World  War  n? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  over  5  million 
Jews  perished  diuing  the  last  World 
War?  Have  we  forgotten  the  millions  of 
Latvians,  Lithuanians.  Czechoslovakians, 
Slovenians,  Estonians,  Bulgarians,  Hun- 
garians and  others  died  to  that  war? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple today  are  still  enslaved  behtod  the 
IronCurtato? 

Yet,  I  hear  voices  to  America  saying 
that  because  we   are  negotiating  with 
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China  and  becaiise  we  are  negotiatins 
with  Russia,  we  must  prove  our  "good 
faith"  by  cutting  our  troop  strength  in 
Europe.  I  would  like  to  ask  those  who  take 
this  view  what  "good  faith"  the  Com- 
munist dictators  are  showing  to  us  when 
they  continue  to  keep  millions  of  people 
enslaved.  Why  should  we  be  called  upon 
to  prove  our  "good  faith"  by  cutting  our 
troop  strength,  when  Russia  has  already 
demonstrated  the  true  extent  of  her 
"good  faith"  by  denying  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  their  inherent  right  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Communist  dictators  are  actually  in- 
creasing their  suppression  of  individual 
freedoms,  thought  and  expression.  We 
must  never  forget  that  miluons  of  peo- 
ple who  love  liberty  and  who  want  to  live 
in  a  free  society  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  to  hold  the  line  and  to  protect 
them  from  further  erosion  of  their  rights 
as  hiunan  beings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  stabilize 
the  overall  military  balsince  in  Etirope,  if 
we  want  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from 
nuclear  attack,  if  we  want  to  insure  the 
unity  of  Europeans  in  their  common  de- 
fense, if  we  want  to  preserve  the  peace 
that  has  been  maintained  in  Europe  for 
the  past  28  years  largely  through  the 
presence  of  NATO  forces,  then  we  must 
continue  to  uphold  our  commitment  to 
NATO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  these  com- 
pelling reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  amendment  which  seeks 
to  cut  our  troops  for  NATO. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  all  of  va  can  agree  that  there 
should  be  troop  reductions,  especially  in 
our  overseas  bases.  The  question  Is  Just 
how  many.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  a  resisonable  one. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices recently  estimated  that  each  individ- 
ual soldier  in  fiscal  year  1974  would 
cost  $12,500.  On  that  basis  a  reduction 
of  322,000,  as  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  would  mean  a  savings 
of  about  $4  billion  anniially.  Here  is  an 
area  where  we  can  reduce  without  hurt- 
ing anyone. 

I  was  somewhat  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Phaser)  but  given  the  in- 
ternational position  of  weakness  in  which 
the  dollar  now  finds  itself,  our  projected 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  and  the 
current  Imbalance  In  the  Federal  budget. 
the  pending  amendment  should  com- 
mand a  broad  range  of  support.  The 
Senate  committee,  as  we  all  know,  is  not 
composed  of  flaming  liberals,  and  yet 
the  Senate  committee  reported  a  similar 
measure  out  by  imanlmous  vote.  Certain- 
ly they  all  cannot  be  wrong.  322.000 
troops  removed  from  overseas,  meaning 
a  savings  of  $4  billion  annually,  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
Nation. 

■  Mr.   HAYS.  Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

'  Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  I  have  been  out 
in  Hawaii  a  time  or  two,  and  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  fairly  over- 
crowded with  troops.  I  thought  maybe 
we  could  bring  about  50,000  home  from 
there  and  close  Hickam  Field.  How 
would  the  gentleman  feel  about  tliat? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  We  do  not  have 
50,000  at  Hickam  Field. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  is  the  gentleman 
proposing  here? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  And  I  might  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
Hawaii  is  not  overseas:  it  is  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  it 
still  costs  $12,500  per  vaan  and  it  has 
probably  got  more  troops  in  it  per  square 
mile  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  should  be  happy 
to  have  troop  reductions  even  in  Hawaii 
if  it  \raiuld  mean  a  step  toward  peace. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
means  anything. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing here  is  to  bring  home  troops  from 
overseas  in  order  to  better  our  financial 
situation  here  at  home  for  one  thing  and 
to  better  our  image  abroad. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii,  for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  the  amendment  in 
one  part  says: 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  more  tban 
300,000  mUltary  personnel  assigned  or  home- 
ported  at  overseas  bases;  or  afloat  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  In  the  Western  Pacific  or  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Would  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  agree  that  if  we  do  remove — and 
God  forbid  we  do  at  this  time — the  fleet 
from  the  western  Pacific,  it  would  have 
an  impact  on  the  economic  structure  of 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  amendment 
as  I  understand  it  calls  for,  I  repeat 
again,  withdrawal  of  overseas  troops — 
and  I  certainly  do  not  consider  Hawadi  as 
being  classified  within  the  term  "over- 
seas."   

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  reading  to  the  gen- 
tleman directly  from  the  amendment.  It 
says: 

.  .  .  military  personnel  assigned  or  home- 
ported  at  overseas  bases;  or  afloat  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  In  the  Western  Pacific  or  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  believe  Hawaii  is  in  the  western  Pa- 
cific, unless  the  gentleman  has  moved  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  the  gentlonan 
from  California  (Mr.  Dkllums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

He  is  perfectly  correct.  There  is  no 
langiiage  in  this  amendment  that  re- 
lates to  Hawaii.  We  all  know  what  we 
mean  by  "overseas." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 


strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Delltjms)  will  not 
take  this  as  a  personal  affront  that  I  op- 
pose it.  I  have  nothing  personal  and  I 
would  oppose  it  if  it  were  offered  by  the 
Speaker  who  is  one  of  my  dear  friends 

I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  situation 
in  NATO  and  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
the  fact  that  Western  EMrope  is  our  first 
line  of  defense,  and  I  know  that  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  NATO  organization 
being  there  has — well,  maybe  somebody 
would  argue  it  has  not  kept  the  peace  but 
at  least  there  has  not  been  any  war  in 
Eiirope,  and  I  think  NATO  is  largely 
responsible  for  that  fact. 

I  would  not  say  we  could  not  take 
10,000  or  20,000  or  even  30,000  troops  out 
of  NATO,  but  I  think  this  is  the  wrong 
time  to  do  it,  because  we  are  engaged  at 
this  moment  or  about  to  be  in  talk$  with 
the  other  side  about  mutual  and  balanced 
reduction.  To  come  on  this  floor  and 
mandate  a  reduction  in  the  face  of  trying 
to  negotiate  a  reduction  would  simply 
give  them  all  the  chips  and  deprive  us  of 
all  the  ones  we  have.  It  is  a  matter  of 
intelligent  negotiation.  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  at  this  time  wants  to  de- 
prive the  State  Department  or  the  De- 
fense Department  of  the  opportunity  to 
negotiate  smd  see  what  can  be  done  and 
not  just  do  it  and  say  to  the  Russians: 
"Here  it  Is.  We  have  done  It.  Forget  about 
taking  your  troops  out.  We  have  taken 
ours  out." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  feeling  about  whether  or 
not  there  is  an  imbalance  in  performance 
between  the  United  States  and  our  allies? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
there  has  always  been  an  imbalance  in 
performance  because  we  have  always  up 
until  recently  been  much  better  able  to 
do  what  had  to  be  done  than  they  were 
able  to  do  it.  

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  yield  any  more. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  yielded  in  the  first 
place,  tf  I  sun  to  be  truthful  about  it.  I 
did  not  think  the  gentleman  was  going 
to  be  much  help. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  not  overdo  it  because  I 
have  only  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTBLAL.  If  both  sides  agree 
to  a  reduction  then  we  are  going  to  be 
cemented  in  with  our  allies  with  this  im- 
balance. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true 
at  all.  I  think  if  both  sides  agree  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction,  I  think  we  can 
negotiate  with  our  allies  that  the  major 
part  of  the  reduction  will  be  ours. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing.  Every- 
body talks  about  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  keep  our  troops  overseas.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the 
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United  States.  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii.  I  voted  to  make 
it  a  State  before  the  gentleman  was  here. 
So.  In  fact.  I  had  a  little  to  do  with  get- 
ting him  here.  He  could  not  have  been 
here  if  we  had  not  made  Hawaii  a  State. 
But  let  me  say  this:  It  costs  less  to  keep 
a  man  In  Europe  than  In  Hawaii  because 
the  Germans  are  offsetting  a  big  cost  of 
keeping  the  troops  in  Europe,  to  the  tune 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
nobody  is  offsetting  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
man  In  Hawaii,  which  is  the  highest 
place  in  the  United  States,  I  am  told,  as 
far  as  the  cost  of  living  is  concerned. 

I  simply  refer  to  Hawaii  because  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  point  about 
bringing  troops  home.  If  we  are  talking 
about  bringing  them  back  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  I  say  we  could  probably  keep  them 
with  the  offset  the  Germans  are  putting 
in  and  other  coimtrles  may  put  In  if  we 
negotiate  properly — we  can  probably 
keep  troops  In  Western  Europe,  which  Is 
our  first  line  of  defense — do  not  forget 
that — cheaper  than  in  North  Carolina. 
Ohio,  Hawaii,  or  any  place  anyone  would 
care  to  mention.  Therefore,  the  economy 
argument  really  goes  out  the  window. 

It  bolls  down  to  a  question  of,  Do  we 
want  to  deprive  om-selves  of  that  bar- 
gaining chip  in  bargaining  about  mutual 
reduction? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.     / 

RZCORPED  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.\Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  votfe. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  67,  noes  339 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
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ATE8-< 

97 

Ateug 

Oreeb,  Pa. 

Owens 

Adams 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Addabbo 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Anderson, 

Hechler,  W 

Va.  Rlegle 

Calif. 

Holtzman 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Aq>ln 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

BadUlo 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Brademas 

Jordan 

Ryan 

Brown,  Calif. 

KastenmeU 

!r      St  Qermaln 

Burke.  Calif. 

Koch 

Sarbanes 

Kyros 

Schroeder 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Leggett 

Selberllng 

Burton 

Lehman 

Stanton. 

(Hilshclm 

Litton 

James  V. 

Clay 

Long,  Md. 

Stark 

0)nte 

McCloakey 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Matsunaga 

Stuckey 

Dellunu 

Metcalfe 

Studds 

Dlggs 
Drloan 

Meevlnsky 
Mtnk 

Thompson.  VJ 
Tleman 

Kckhardt 

Mitchell,  M 

d.     Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Moakley 

Vlgorlto 

Olalmo 

Nix 
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Young.  Oa. 
39 

AbdDor 

Bafalls 

Blatnlk 

Anderson,  ni. 

Baker 

Boggs 

Andrews,  N.c. 

Barrett 

Boland 

Andrews. 

Beard 

Boiling 

N.  Dak. 

Bell 

Bo  wen 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Brasco 

Archer 

Bergland 

Bray 

Arends 

BevUl 

Breaux 

Armstrong 

Blaggl 

Breckinridge 

Ashbrook 

Blester 

Brlnkley 

Aibley 

Bingham 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

C happen 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen . 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 
Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
DanlelBon 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Den  holm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duiskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellberg 
Brlenbom 
Bsch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frencel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Grlfflths 
Oroas 
Orover 
Gubser 
Oude 


Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hints 
Hlnahaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 


Pexkliu 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Rousselot 


Johnson.  Calif.  Roy 

Johnson,  Colo.  Runnels 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 


Keating 

Kemp 

Ketch  iim 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 


Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Bhoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symm* 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teag\ie.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 


Mlnshall,  Ohio  VanDeerlln 
Mitchell,  N.T.     VanderJagt 


Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 


Veysey 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUltams 

WUaon,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 


Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 


Alexander 

Blackburn 

Camp 

CollUu,  ni. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Gray 

Gunter 

Hanna 


Toung,  Alaska 
Toung,  Fla. 
Toung,  ni. 
Toimg,  S.C. 


Toung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 27 


Harvey 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Landgrebe 
MiUord 
Mills.  Ark. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Patman 
Pepper 


PodeU 

Reld 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

WldnaU 

Winn 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMXNDMENT  OFFEXEO  BT  MX.  O'NXIU. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CNkiix:  on 
page  4:  line  1.  strike  "791,627"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "741,627";  Une  2,  strUe  "566,912" 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "493,820";  line  3. 
strike  "196,363"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"176,219";  Une  4,  strike  "666,963"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "616,963". 

On  page  6:  After  line  2,  add  the  f (blow- 
ing proviso:  ":  Provided,  That  no  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  may  be  uaed  after 
June  30,  1974  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing more  than  400,000  mUltary  personnel 
assigned  at  overseas  bases." 

PARUAMKNTAKT  INQTHBT 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  this  the  same  amend- 
ment that  was  just  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostinkow- 
SKi) .  No.  it  is  not.  It  is  a  different  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  As  I  heard  it  read,  it  Is 
only  a  matter  of  a  change  in  figures.  Is 
It  not? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  a  change  in  figiires 
and  a  deletion  In  wording.  It  Is  not  the 
same  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  preface  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  substantially  reducing  our 
commitment  of  troops  overseas. 

I  voted  against  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment because  it  reduced  troops  by  300,000 
in  a  period  of  1  year,  and  I  think  that  is 
too  much.  Consequently,  I  could  not  sup- 
port It. 

Now,  for  a  play  on  figiu-es,  let  me  say 
this :  After  the  removal  of  all  our  troops 
from  Vietnam,  the  United  States  still  has 
500.000  troops  stationed  on  land  overseas 
in  addition  to  about  108.000  afloat  on 
stations  overseas. 

My  amendment  on  line  1  strikes  50.000 
out  of  the  Army  that  are  overseas. 

On  line  4.  It  takes  50,000  out  of  the  Air 
Force  that  are  overseas.  It  does  not  touch 
the  Marines,  and  it  does  not  touch  the 
Navy. 

The  Members  will  note.  If  they  have 
watched  my  votes  during  the  course  bf 

the  afternoon — and  I  am  talking  as 

Individual  who  is  interested  In  my  coun- 
try— I  voted  against  every  amendment 
that  cut  procurement. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
fighting  a  war  <n  VletnEun  for  many 
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years,  and  the  fact  that  our  Navy  is 
practically  now  in  a  desperate  state.  I 
realize  the  fact  that  much  of  our  con- 
ventional war  equipment  needs  to  be 
increased. 

Why  have  they  not  been?  Because  of 
the  amounts  of  money  that  we  have  been 
spending  in  this  useless  and  needless  war. 
So  I  agree  with  the  Navy.  I  want  to  see 
us  have  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world.  I 
think  that  money  should  be  spent  on 
building  up  our  Navy,  and  I  think  that 
money  should  be  spent  on  new  eqmpment 
like  the  Trident  and  nuclear  carrier. 

But,  let  me  say  this:  I  want  you  to 
know  before  we  leave  the  Congress  this 
year  there  will  be  a  troop  reduction  be- 
cause the  Senate  is  going  to  demand  a 
troop  reduction  and  because,  in  my  belief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  ask  for  a  troop  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  well,  this 
afternoon  to  explain  two  reasons  which, 
in  my  personal  opinion,  necessitate  a 
troop  reduction  overseas.  The  first  rea- 
son is  the  economic  argument,  and  the 
second  reason  is  the  reassertlon  of  con- 
^gressional  prerogatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  the 
question  of  U.S.  military  forces  around 
the  world.  The  United  States  currently 
has  stationed  on  foreign  soil  500,000  mil- 
itary personnel.  In  addition,  they  have 

(,  108,000  military  personnel  afloat  or  on 
foreign  shores,  and  that  group  would  not 
be  touched  at  all  by  my  amendment. 

About  30  percent  of  our  military  are 
overseas.  Let  us  look  at  the  economic  f  ac- 

^  tors.  There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
it  is  estimated  that  it  costs  the  JJS.  tax- 
'  payers  $30  billion  annually  to  maintain 
bases,  uToops,  and  facilities  abroad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  administration's  own  fig- 
ures, the  price  tag  for  the  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  NATO  is  $17  billion  annually.  The 
net  bfilance-of -payments  drain  because 
of  oiir  forces  in  Europe  Is  tn  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1.5  billion  annually. 

While  Europe  receives  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  defense  dollar  outflow,  the 

' ,  United  States  maintains  a  total  of  600,000 

\  uniformed  service  people  aroimd  the 
globe  at  an  expense  of  $10,000  per  man 

i  in  pay  and  allowances  alone. 

This  places  an  immense  drain  on  our 

•    financial  resources.  It  has  contributed 

'  to  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  by  more 
than  25  percent  in  the  last  2  years,  our 
balance-of -payments  deficit,  said  Infla- 
tion. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  im- 
(>oimded  $12  billion  for  domestic  needs; 
the  Nixon  administration  has  closed  sev- 
eral U.S.  military  bases  as  an  economy 

,  measure,  thus  putting  many  Americans 

'  out  of  work.  And  this  administration  has 
consistently  told  the  American  taxpayer 
that  the  Nation's  resources  are  not  big 
enough  to  provide  adequately  for  do- 
mestic services  like  health,  education, 
welfare,  and  rural  needs. 
It  Just  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me 

/  that  if  we  are  in  such  a  tight  economic 
squeeze,  we  can  continue  to  waste  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  troops 
abroad  which  do  not  contribute  com- 
mensurately  price-wise  to  the  security  of 


the  country  where  the  troops  are  sta- 
tioned or  to  our  own  national  security. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  reductions 
in  our  forces  abroad.  Why,  if  we  with- 
drew only  40,000  men  per  year,  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  saving  of  almost  $400 
million.  And  the  significant  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments  would  clearly 
be  improved.  Whatever  possibilities  may 
exist  for  mutual  troop  reduction,  they 
should  not  inhibit  our  efforts  to  cut  iml- 
laterally  the  Nation's  excessive  military 
involvement  world-wide — in  Europe. 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Latin  America,  or 
the  Islands. 

In  my  judgment,  no  single  act  which 
the  Congress  can  take  at  this  time  would 
do  more  to  check  the  inflation  at  home  or 
erosion  of  the  dollar  abroad  than  to  move 
to  reduce  the  farflimg  and  outdated  mili- 
tary deployment  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

No  economy,  not  even  that  of  the 
United  States,  can  continue  indefinitely 
to  police  and  babysit  the  world.  A  sound 
economy,  to  use  Senator  Symington's 
own  words  "is  Just  as  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  as  Is  the 
latest  weapons  system." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  re- 
duction, not  complete  withdrawal.  And 
we  are  talking  about  reasserting  congres- 
sional control  over  our  overseas  military 
presence.  For  years.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved these  overseas  manpower  levels 
without  seriously  questioning  the  basic 
rationale.  Manpower  levels  requested  by 
DOD  were  not  arrived  at  through  the 
constitutional  process  of  congressional 
control.  In  fact,  they  really  have  repre- 
sented an  abdication  of  our  control  not 
only  to  the  Executive,  but  also  to  foreign 
countries — because  there  are  no  speciflc 
treaty  obligations  that  forces  Congress  to 
approve  any  troop  level  or  troop  commit- 
ment. 

Exact  figures  of  troop  commitment  for 
each  country  are  the  result  of  executive 
agreement  and  are  not  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  approval.  For  more  than  two 
decades,  the  commitment  and  level  of 
troops  abroad  has  determined  our  policy 
rather  than  our  policy  determining  the 
level  of  U.S.  forces  overseas. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  I  imderstood  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  say  that  he  was  only 
cutting  50.000  in  the  Army  and  50,000  in 
the  Air  Force,  but  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  as  it  Is  circulated  here, 
would  involve  a  72.000  cut  in  the  Navy 
and  a  20.000  cut  in  the  Marine  Corps  for 
a  total  of  192.000. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  May  I  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  incorrect  in 
that  statement.  The  amendment  says: 

Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  may  be  used  after  June  30,  1974, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  more  than 
400,000  military  personnel  assigned  at  over- 
seas bases. 

So  we  will  understand.  I  am  trying  to 
write  a  legislative  record  on  this,  and  in 
my  introductory  remarks  I  said  there 


were  500,000  troops  overseas  and  108,000 
in  the  Navy. 

I  am  properly  stating  that  my  intent 
is,  and  I  am  writing  intent  in  this,  that 
there  shall  be  no  naval  force  reduction 
whatsoever.  So  with  500,000  overseas 
troops  of  Army  and  Air  Force,  a  cut  of 
100,000  would  leave  400,000. 1  think  I  am 
correct. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Stkatton,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Neill  was  sJ- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  document  that 
is  being  circulated  in  the  majority  lead- 
er's behajf  says  on  line  2,  "Strike  565,912 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  493,820." 

That  adds  up  to  72,000  reduction  in  the 
Navy.  Maybe  the  majority  leader  has  cir- 
culated the  wrong  document. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  will  have  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. I  am  In  error.  I  intended  to  strike 
from  my  amendment  line  2  and  line  3 
and  amend  it  as  to  line  1  and  line  4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  amendment  by  strik- 
ing out  line  2  and  line  3  from  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  was  an  error  in  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  was 
not  able  to  hesu*  what  the  gentleman  said 
in  his  request,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  his  unsmimous-consent  request  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  lines  2  and  3  be  stricken 
from  his  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mass£u:husetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Nmx:  On 
page  4:  Line  1,  strike  "791,037"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "741,827";  line  4.  strike  "8e8,9«3" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "816.963". 

On  page  6 :  After  line  a,  add  the  following 
proviso:  ":  Provided,  That  no  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  may  be  used  after 
June  30,  1974  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
more  than  400.000  military  personnel  as- 
signed at  overseas  btMes." 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  I  stUl  have  time  on 
the  3  minutes.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  (Mr.  Stratton) 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
correction.  It  was  an  error  on  my  part 
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Let  me  go  on.  I  do  not  say  we  are  going 
to  gut  our  forces,  I  merely  say  that  50,000 
shall  come  home  of  the  Army,  and  50,000 
shall  come  home  from  the  Air  Force.  I 
leave  it  up  to  the  Army  and  I  leave  it 
up  to  the  Air  Force  as  to  what  sections 
of  the  world  they  should  make  these  cuts. 

I  think  we  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  total  forces  stationed  abroad.  And 
I  think  the  reduction  must  come  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  because  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  overextended  and 
overcommitted  precisely  on  that  basis. 

The  time  for  action  is  long  overdue, 
and  I  do  hope  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

SUBSTirUTS   AMBNDMXNT   OFFERED    BT    MB.   PET- 
SEE    FOB     THE     AMEKDKCNT    OFFEBEO    BT    MB. 

o'NEnx 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  Amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Petseb  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Q-Neill:  On  page  6,  after  line  2,  Insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "That  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  shall  re- 
port to  the  House  by  AprU  1.  1974  a  detailed 
and  lndei>endent  study  on  the  advisability  of 
maintaining  our  present  military  commit- 
ment to  Europe  m  view  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic and  mUltary  situation  In  Evux>pe." 

POINT  OF  OBOEX 

B4r.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  This 
amendment  has  no  relationship  and 
should  not  be  in  order  as  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  this  is  in  direct  relationship 
to  the  amendment.  We  are  dealing  with 
troop  reduction  and  the  whole  question 
of  troop  reduction,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
relates  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  tin  amend- 
ment is  appropriate  to  cut  personnel,  it 
is  equally  appropriate  for  an  amendment 
to  order  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  study  and  make  a  report  to  the 
House.  I  see  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  heard  further,  as  I  understand  it  is 
not  appropriate  to  offer  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  a  proposal  that  does  some- 
thing quite  different  and  unrelated.  In 
other  words  if  the  pending  amendment 
were  defeated,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order,  but  this  deals 
with  a  different  part  of  the  bill  really 
and  addresses  Itself  to  a  different  subject 
matter.  The  original  amendment  does 
not  deal  with  the  troops  in  Europe. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
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it  does  not  deal  with  a  different  section 
of  the  bill.  It  deals  with  the  same  sec- 
tion, with  section  301,  and  it  deals  gen- 
erally with  the  same  topic.  The  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  points  that  has  come  out  continual- 
ly this  afternoon  has  been  the  statement 
that  says  "we  do  not  take  too  great  a 
risk  if  we  start  cutting  our  troops  in 
NATO."  I  do  not  care  whether  the  num- 
bers are  100,000  or  300,000  or  whatever 
the  numbers  may  be,  I  frankly  do  not 
think  the  United  States  should  be  taking 
any  risks  at  this  time  unless  we 
thoroughly  know  what  we  are  doing. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  this  amend- 
ment I  am  asking  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  to  do  an  inde- 
pendent study  and  to  rer>ort  back  to  the 
Congress  by  April  1,  1974,  on  the  exact 
situation  they  find  in  Europe  with  the 
NATO  forces,  taking  into  consideration 
the  economic  picture  we  are  facing  in 
the  world  today  and  also  the  military 
picture. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  April  we  will 
know  something  about  the  mutual  re- 
duction pact  that  is  now  imder  way.  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  for  us 
as  a  nation  to,  in  effect,  fly  by  the  seat 
of  our  pants  and  at  this  point  after  years 
of  NATO  during  which  we  have  not  had 
a  war  in  Europe  now  to  start  pulling  out 
the  troops  without  knowing  what  we 
are  doing.  My  amendment  calls  for  the 
study  and  a  report  back  to  the  House 
giving  us  information. 

I  would  like  to  mention  something 
else.  Just  last  week  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  and  listening  to  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  the  present  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers.  Among  several  things  that 
they  were  in  agreement  on  they  stated 
there  is  a  great  temptation  today  to  pull 
back  troops,  to  go  into  our  shell.  It  might 
sound  very  appealing  to  the  American 
people  because  we  are  in  an  economic 
bind  and  we  would  like  to  save  a  billion 
dollars. 

They  did  not  want  us  to  fall  into  the 
trap.  They  urged  us  to  stand  up  on  this 
issue  and  not  give  way  to  those  who 
would  say:  Let  us  save  some  money  to- 
day. 

I  think  I  heard  the  flgure  before.  If  we 
were  in  war  today  we  would  be  spending 
$600  million  a  day.  So  we  are  talking  in 
some  of  these  amendments  about  saving 
8  days  of  war.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  be  saved,  and  that  is  human  lives  and 
American  lives.  I  think  we  ought  to  hold 
fast  in  NATO  until  we  hear  from  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  know  ex- 
actly what  the  situation  is.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  will  know  more  and  will  be  able 
to  act  Intelligently  at  that  time.  Let  us 
not  give  in  to  the  easy  answer  until  we 
know  better,  let  us  stay  with  the  position 
that  a  strong  America  is  our  best  bet  for 
peace. 

I  hope  you  will  support  my  substitute 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  this  amendment.  I  in- 
tend to  support  it.  Consideration  of  troop 
reductions  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  accom- 
plished if  we  pass  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  should  be  done  after  careful 
study. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee did  have  a  committee  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  which  went  into  our  troop 
commitments  in  NATO  In  great  depth. 
We  concluded  there  should  be  no  reduc- 
tions. I  will  admit  to  the  gentleman  that 
study  is  more  than  a  year  old  and  per- 
haps in  the  light  of  recent  developments 
it  should  be  redone  and  we  should  go  into 
it  again. 

One  other  advantage  I  see  in  the  gen- 
tleman's substitute  amendment  is  this: 
This  study  would  tend  to  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  our  European  allies  to  step  up 
their  own  commitments,  and  after  all 
that  is  the  purpose  we  are  all  trying  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  genOeman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
congratulate  the  genUeman  in  his  sup- 
port of  this  substitute  amendment.  As 
one  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  heartUy  endorse  his  position.  I 
feel  one  thing  this  House  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  capable  and  we  will  be  able 
to  do  the  job  assigned  to  us  by  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  complete  that  as- 
signment and  study  as  soon  as  possible 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  as  the  members  may  have 
noticed,  or  hopefully  they  have  noticed. 
I  have  been  very  quiet  during  this  entire 
debate  and  discussion  today  because  I 
have  such  valiant  troops  backing  me  up 
so  that  there  is  no  need  of  my  taking  the 
time  of  the  members,  and  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  not  doing  that.  However,  now 
we  come  right  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
situation.  This  is  the  decision,  and  the 
moment  of  decision,  and  we  have  to  make 
it,  we  have  to  face  up  to  it. 

I  rise  here  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  whom  I  think  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  finest  Americans  I  have  ever  known; 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  men  I  have  ever 
known;  and  who  has  in  his  heart  to  do 
something  that  he  thinks  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  to  do  it  for  his  country. 
Here  is  an  example  which  has  been 
demonstrated  again,  and  the  Members 
will  recall  that  I  warned  yesterday  that 
we  should  be  cautious,  logical,  and  rea- 
sonable in  approaching  these  decisions 
we  are  about  to  make.  Here  today  we  had 
one  member  offer  an  amendment  when 
he  did  not  realize  how  many  men  he  was 
asking  to  be  cut. 
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Here,  we  have  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  who,  except  for  the  alert- 
ness of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  was  making  an  Inad- 
vertent error  of  almost  100.000  people,  is 
typically  an  example  of  a  mistake  which 
could  have  gone  unnoticed  and  ridden  on 
the  popularity  of  the  majority  leader, 
and  yet  this  mistake  would  have  been 
made. 

The  argument  is  made  about  what  the 
Senate  is  going  to  do — I  do  not  care 
what  the  Senate  is  going  to  do.  I  care 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  we 
*  cannot  follow  the  lead  of  the  Senate.  If 
the  Senate  wants  to  cut  all  the  troops 
out,  that  is  its  business.  I  do  not  want  to. 

The  substitute  amendment  expresses 
the  philosophy  that  has  been  expressed 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  studied  this 
matter  in  depth.  It  debated  the  various 
,  alternatives  and  considered  the  priori- 
ties and  came  up  with  the  proposition 
that  the  13.000  man  cut  which  we  made 
was  the  proper  cut  at  this  time,  recog- 
nizing that  already  94,000  less  troops 
were  offered  in  this  year's  bill. 

To  say,  "Let  us  cut  here  and  there,"  I 
Y  do  not  know  whether  50,000  troops  can 
be  cut  in  Europe,  in  the  Air  Force  or  in 
the  Army.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  like  to 
find  out.  How  are  we  going  to  find  out? 
Through  making  a  study  of  it.  That  Is 
all  we  want  to  do.  That  is  all  we  ask. 

It  is  our  philosophy  to  do  this,  and 
that  is  what  the  substitute  amendment 
does.  Here  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as 
of  yesterday,  July  30,  1973,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State: 

The  Sechztart  of  State, 
Wcishington,  DC,  July  30. 1973. 

Deab  Mh.  Chaibman:  The  House  has  be- 
fore It  several  measures  calling  for  non-re- 
ciprocated reductions  In  U.S.  forces  over- 
seas. I  would  like  to  explain  why  the  State 
Department  considers  these  proposals  un- 
wise. 

The    Department    fully    recognizes    that 

very  Important  changes  are  taking  place  in 

political  relations  among  the  principal  world 

'     power  centers.  In  this  period  of  transition,  a 

principal   goal  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to 

achieve,  through  a  process  of  negotiation,  a 

.  stable  and  enduring  system  of  relationships 

>  that  will  insure  our  security  and  that  of  our 

Allies  at  lower  levels  of  cost  and  risk.  SALT 

I,  the  Berlin  Agreements  and  the  Vietnam 

accords   are   concrete   examples   of   progress 

we  have  made.  We  have  also  been  able  tn 

the  last  four  years  to  reduce  our  total  armed 

forces  by  about   1.2  million  men.  and  our 

overseas  deployments  by  about  one  half. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Force  re- 
duction talks  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  start 
in  October.  The  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  continues  Its  work 
in  Geneva  next  month.  We  are  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  second  phase  of  SALT.  Al- 
though different  in  subject  matter,  each 
of  these  negotiations  has  a  central  purpose: 
to  identify  areas  of  agreement  with  our  ad- 
versaries which  can  safely  and  in  due  time 
permit  corresponding  reductions  in  the  size 
of  our  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hubert 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  HfeBKKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read 
further  from  the  letter: 


ThU  wlU  not  be  a  rapid  or  easy  process. 

Mind  that  line: 

This  wlU  not  be  a  rapid  or  easy  process. 

Certainly  he  does  not  mean  this  is 
going  to  be  a  simple  process  of,  at  the 
last  minute,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
eCQcient  and  popular  Members  of  the 
House,  rushing  in  here  with  an  amend- 
ment in  a  few  seconds  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  discussion,  we  find  it  is  faulty 
by  100,000  men.  I  continue  to  read — 

A  reduction  in  VS.  forces  without  reciproc- 
ity from  o\ir  adversaries  would  make  it 
very  dlfScult — even  Impossible — to  pursue 
this  objective  at  aU. 

In  my  view,  Western  Europe  Is  at  present 
the  area  where  an  undiminished  tJ.8.  pres- 
ence has  the  greatest  Importance,  because  of 
our  NATO  commitments,  the  evolving  Euro- 
pean political  situation,  force  reduction  talks 
and  our  changing  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  areas,  however,  are  also  im- 
portant. Reductions  in  South  Korea  before 
the  North  and  South  find  mutually  accept- 
able ways  to  reduce  tensions  would  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  those  negotiations. 

I  emphasize  this,  and  the  emphasis  is 
my  own. 

Just  as  a  U.S.  reduction  in  Eur(q>e  would 
under-cut  MBFR.  Our  forces  in  Taiwan  are 
tied  to  the  U.S.  commitment  In  the  Shanghai 
Communique  to  reduce,  and  ultimately  re- 
move, those  forces  as  tensions  in  the  area 
are  reduced.  Reductions  in  ThaUand  clearly 
depend  on  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 
0\ir  forces  in  Japan  and  Okinawa  are  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  secvu'ity  position  in  East 
Asia.  Finally,  It  wovUd  be  shortsighted  to 
make  further  cuts  in  the  United  States  Navy 
whUe  Soviet  naval  power  Is  growing  and  after 
the  drastic  reductions  In  our  naval  forces 
that  have  already  taken  place  since  1969. 

Of  course,  that  area  is  now  removed 
because  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
detected  an  error  in  the  motion  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter: 

We  do  not  intend  or  desire  to  maintain 
an  unchanged  world-wide  force  posture  in- 
definitely. However,  the  extent  to  whrh  we 
reduce  our  force  levels  depends  squarely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  our  adversaries  are 
prepared  to  reduce  theirs.  No  responsible 
President  could  risk  a  reduction  without  rec- 
iprocity any  more  than  he  could  faU  to  seek 
such  a  reduction  with  reciprocity.  We  are 
committed  to  that  effort  and  we  have  moved 
closer  to  Its  success. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  to  support 
this  process  by  rejecting  measures  aimed  at 
reducing  oui  forces  overseas  without  reci- 
procity from  our  adversaries. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Rogers. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
O'Neill  amendment  and  to  support  the 
Peyser  substitute. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  compliment  the 
Committee  on  the  strong  action  and  the 
fine  votes  that  have  been  taken  in  not 
gutting  our  Defense  Establishment.  I  be- 
lieve these  votes  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  we  are  not  going  to  weaken  our  De- 
fense Establishment  at  a  time  when  we 
have  an  opportimity,  by  bemg  strong 
and  wise  militarily,  to  achieve  a  nego- 
tiated reduction  in  overseas  forces  not 
only  in  Europe  but  elsewhere. 


History  is  supposed  to  teach  us  some- 
thing. Past  experience  is  supposed  to 
keep  us  from  repeating  mistakes.  From 
past  exi^rience  we  hope  to  learn  what 
we  ought  to  or  ought  not  to  do  in  the 
future.  • 

We  have  had  peace  in  Europe  for  28 
years,  from  1945  to  1973.  We  have  had 
peace  in  Europe  because  of  the  wisdom, 
under  President  Truman,  of  putting  to- 
gether a  NATO  alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  peace  in 
Eiut)pe  for  28  years,  because  every  Pres- 
ident following  President  Truman  had 
the  foresight  and  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress in  maintaining  a  sufficient  mili- 
tary strength  in  Western  Europe,  a  de- 
terrence against  any  military  aggression 
by  any  other  adversary. 

What  happened  after  World  War  I.  a 
war  that  was  supposed  to  end  all  wars? 
At  that  time  there  was  the  great  hope 
and  expectation,  in  1919,  that  peace  had 
come  for  all  time.  Peace  failed  in  that 
era,  in  the  twenties  and  in  the  thirties, 
because  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
put  together  a  unified  Eiu'ope  and  a 
League  of  Nations  failed.  That  unified 
effort  that  failed  can  be  laid  at  the  door- 
step of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  United 
States  failed  in  that  period  to  join  an 
organization  that  might  have  been  a 
means  of  preventing  World  War  n. 

We  had  a  short  span  of  two  decades  of 
peace,  20  years  of  peace,  and  then  World 
War  n  broke  out  in  1939.  Some  16  mil- 
lion Americans  in  World  War  n  served 
in  the  Army,  in  the  Air  Force,  in  the  Ma- 
rines, and  In  the  Coast  Guard.  The  rec- 
ords show  approximately  291.000  Amer- 
icans lost  their  lives  in  World  War  n,  a 
substantial  niunber  of  them  lost  their 
lives  in  Europe.  This  worldwide  military 
conflict  developed  because  this  Congress 
in  the  decades  of  the  twenties  and  the 
thirties,  failed  to  luiderstand  that  mili- 
tary strength  is  the  best  deterrent  against 
any  enemy  aggression. 

Let  me  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  we  do 
not  fall  into  the  same  trap.  In  contrast 
why  do  we  not  continue  to  pursue  a  pol- 
icy that  has  worked  for  28  years,  a  policy 
that  has  kept  peace  in  an  area  of  the 
world  where  historically  there  was  one 
war  after  another? 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  for  us 
here  on  this  occasion  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  imder  a  military  alliance  that  has 
been  successful. 

I  fully  supported  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  No.  1.  I  believe  that  was  a 
strong  first  st«p  leading  to  perhaps  other 
agreements  that  will  permit  us  to  reduce 
our  strength  as  the  other  side  reduces  its 
strength.  I  strongly  support  SALT  n,  but 
this  is  a  mutual  weapons  reduction.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  negotiate  to  re- 
duce their  forces  as  we  reduce  our  forces 
in  NATO. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 
It  is  opposed  by  the  Defense  Department, 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  it  is  opposed 
by  the  ovenvhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  know  more  about 
this  critical  issue  than  most  of  us  do.  I 
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refer  to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  amendments  that  are  pulled  out  of 
g  hat  cannot  be  justified,  and.  therefore, 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  commit- 
tee which  has  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising us  on  military  matters  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  independent 
study  and  report  to  us  by  April  1. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  at  this  juncture  to  imderstand 
clearly  where  we  are  and  understand  the 
Intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
in  offering  his  amendment. 

I  would  hke  to  ask,  If  I  might,  this 
Question:  It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
substance  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  reduce  by  approximately  100.000  the 
forces  overseas,  excluding  Navy  person- 
nel? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. And  excluding  Marine  personnel. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  also 
my  understanding  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  leave  a  total  end- 
strength,  a  year-end  strength  reduction 
of  a  figure  approximately  either  totaling 
100.000  or  192,000?  I  was  not  sure. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Four  hundred  thousand. 
I  would  leave  400,000  of  our  troops  over- 
seas. So  we  cut  our  overseas  military. 
Army  and  Air  Force,  strength  50,000 
each,  leaving  400.000  for  the  Army  and 
Air  Force,  to  place  in  areas  which  they 
desire  to  have  them.  In  other  words,  if 
they  want  to  leave  them  all  in  NATO,  I 
do  not  disturb  it  whatsoever,  or  if  they 
want  to  leave  them  in  Korea  or  if  they 
want  to  leave  the  1,000  they  have  in  Ber- 
muda. They  must  have  a  pretty  good  deal 
there,  but  if  they  want  to  leave  1,000  in 
Bermuda,  they  can  leave  them. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  understand.  But  It  Is  also 
my  understanding  the  total  end  strength 
of  the  armed  services  would  be  reduced 
by  100,000? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
irom  Massachusetts. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  the 
intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Massachusetts  and  against  the 
substitute  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  lew  minutes  to  explain  my  position. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
a  substantive  amendment  in  which  I  was 
joined  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
irom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  ,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  .  and 
me  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
suKAOA).  which  would  have  cut  in  a  com- 
parative way  100.000  troops  from  over- 
seas. In  addition  it  would  also  have  re- 
"iS  ^^  ^^^  strength  by  200.000. 

Because  the  main  amendment  before 
us  is  In  essence  the  amendment  I  In- 
tended to  Introduce,  I  wiU  support  that 
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main  amendment,  although  I  think  it  is 
imfortimate  we  are  not  cutting  total  end 
strength  by  another  100,000. 

Now  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  cut 
overseas  and  if  that  is  a  responsible 
amendment. 

First  of  all.  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  debate  is  not  on  the  question 
are  we  going  to  cut  NATO  or  are  we  not 
going  to  cut  NATO.  As  indicated  by  the 
maker  of  the  amendment  and  by  the 
dialog  In  the  House,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  our  NATO  forces.  However,  within 
this  year  it  may  well  be  possible  after 
the  discussion  commences:  it  may  well 
be  possible  after  the  mutual  reduction  to 
cut  in  that  area.  However,  this  amend- 
ment before  us  today  would  allow  us  sub- 
stantially to  cut  our  forces  overseas  with- 
out touching  the  NATO  forces. 

There  are  forces  in  the  Far  East,  in 
Japan  and  Thailand  and  the  islands, 
which  could  be  cut  without  reduction  of 
forces  in  NATO.  So  remember,  then,  the 
issue  is  not  "are  we  going  to  cut  in  NATO 
or  not  going  to  cut  in  NATO."  You  can 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  without  touch- 
ing the  NATO  forces. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  say  that  whUe 
I  opposed  the  Dellums  amendment,  be- 
cause I  thought  It  was  too  deep  and  did 
force  a  cut  In  NATO,  which  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  doing,  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'NEttL)  which  corresponds  to  the 
amendment  you  are  going  to  offer,  seems 
to  be  well  within  our  capacity  and  it  does 
not  require  tiny  reduction  In  NATO. 

Further,  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bttchanan)  may  of- 
fer a  perfecting  amendment  to  Mr. 
O'Neill's  amendment  which  may  clear  It 
so  that  we  will  be  cautious  about  any 
cut  In  NATO,  n  that  happens,  I  hope  Mr. 
Buchanan's,  which  is  a  perfecting 
amendment,  will  carry  and  that  we  will 
adopt  that  decision. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Esch  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
clearly  and  on  the  record  that  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  also  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  . 

There  Is  little  question  but  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  view  our 
troop  conunltments  in  a  new  light.  The 


dollar  is  under  heavy  pressure  in  foreign 
financial  markets;  urgent  domestic 
needs,  for  Improved  housing,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  pollution  treatment,  have 
been  too  long  neglected;  and  a  spending 
ceiling  has  recently  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

What  all  these  facts  lead  to  is  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  provide  all  the  programs  and 
funds  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  wish  to  have. 

We  have  a  tight  budget,  and  we  must 
all  of  us — Including  the  military— learn 
to  live  within  it. 

Now,  of  course,  our  national  security 
is  an  extremely  vital  consideration.  But, 
in  an  era  of  improved  relations  with  Rus- 
sia and  China,  and  after  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  SALT  talks.  I  do  not  see 
that  our  national  security  is  in  any  way 
jeopardized  by  the  amendment  under 
consideration.  On  the  contrary,  reducing 
our  overseas  presence  lessens  the  chance 
for  new  military  involvements  such  as 
our  recent  unfortunate  experience  in 
Vietnam. 
In  short,  we  are  presented  by  this 

amendment  with  the  opportunity  to by 

the  same  stroke — reduce  the  likelihood 
of  future  entanglements  such  as  Viet- 
nam, and  to  increase  the  likelihood  that 
our  too  long  neglected  domestic  needs 
will  be  met. 

There  is  every  reason  to  support  a 
proposal  as  sensible  and  timely  as  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
statement  and  urge  strong  support  for 
the  O'Neill  amendment.  We  have  been 
closing  bases  here  at  home,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  we  took  a  good  look  at  the  bases 
all  aroimd  the  world,  whether  in  NATO 
or  not,  and  consider  whether  we  can 
make  troop  reductions  without  jeopard- 
izing our  national  security. 

It  is  most  Important  to  note  that  this 
amendment  would  reduce  overseas 
forces  by  100,000  men  excluding  Navy 
and  Marine  personnel.  None  of  these 
have  to  come  out  of  Europe  if  the  De- 
fense Department  feels  that  this  would 
not  be  advisable.  With  over  600,000  U.S. 
troops  stationed  at  1,963  installations 
overseas  there  are  many  other  areas 
where  our  strength  could  be  reduced. 

After  a  long  and  bitter  pohtlcal 
struggle,  Congress  has  finally  ended 
the  wasteful  and  devlsive  Indochina  war 
effort.  So  this  war  can  no  longer  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  an  oversized  mili- 
tary establishment  and  the  taxpayer 
can  now  begin  to  see  some  savings  in 
what  has  been  one  of  the  biggest 
drains  on  his  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  administration  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  shut 
down  unnecessary  military  bases.  These 
bases  have  long  been  maintained  solely 
for  political  reasons  and  they,  too,  have 
helped  soak  the  poor  taxpayer. 
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Now  it  is  time  to  matcli  base  clos- 
ings in  this  Nation  with  base  closings 
abroad.  The  United  States  over  the  last 
two  decades  has  completely  overextended 
itself  in  this  regard.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  overseas  per- 
sonnel and  facility  maintenance  ap- 
proaches $30  billion  annually.  At  least 
one-third  of  our  serious  bsdance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  can  be  attributed  to  our 
miUtary  expenditures  abroad.  The 
O'Neill  amendment,  by  reducing  over- 
seas personnel  by  100.000.  would  be  a 
first  step  in  reducing  this  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  those  who  worked 
to  develop  this  amendment,  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  .  are  to  be  com- 
mended. They  have  focused  on  a  prob- 
lem which  is  central  to  the  struggle  to 
control  the  budget. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Esch-Carter  amendment  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  one  of  its  cosponsors.  This  amend- 
ment is  well  thought  out  and  represents 
an  opportunity  to  cut  out  excess  spend- 
ing in  the  military  while  not  cutting  into 
the  meat  of  national  security. 

The  Esch-Carter  amendment  has  two 
'  provisions.  One  will  limit  the  size  of  our 
''  Armed  Forces  to  2,019.000  men.  This  is 
a  cut  of  200,000  from  the  committee  bill. 
The  second  major  provision  is  that  it 
would  limit  our  aggregate  force  level 
overseas  to  500,000.  The  committee  bill 
makes  no  mention  of  our  forces  overseas. 
Manpower  makes  up  over  50  percent 
of  military  costs.  Some  Department  of 
Defense  estimates,  after  PX's.  pension 
pay  and  other  manpower  related  ex- 
penses are  figured  to  go  as  high  as  56 
percent.  Clearly,  if  we  are  to  make  a  real 
effort  to  cut  our  budget,  to  stick  within 
our  own  budget  ceiling  and  President 
Nixon's  budget  ceiling,  we  miist  cut  the 
defense  budget  down  to  a  figiu-e  propor- 
tionate to  our  limited  resources,  our  na- 
tional security  needs,  and  our  total 
priority  values. 

The  cut  in  total  manpower  Is  200,000 
men  below  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. The  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
the  other  body  has  already  slashed  the 
authorized  manpower  136,000  below  what 
our  distinguished  committee  In  the  House 
has  recommended.  Clearly,  there  is  a  lack 
of  consensus  as  to  what  the  minimum 
manpower  requirement  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary is. 

"Our  Armed  Forces  must  be  a  rather 
small  but  highly  trained,  professional 
fighting  force  to  provide  a  short-term, 
conventional  arm  ot  our  flexible  response 
defense  strategy.  We  must  make  the  mili- 
tary a  life  that  highly  qualified  men  and 
j[  women  will  find  desirable  to  enter,  both 
]  as  enlisted  and  officer  personnel.  We  have 
made  some  progress  toward  this  goal  by 


cuts  made  in  manpower  as  our  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  lessened.  We  have  also 
given  substantial  pay  raises  to  all  of  oxu: 
men,  and  increased  pension  and  other 
fringe  benefits.  We  must,  in  addition, 
limit  the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  a 
number  which,  while  adequate  to  de- 
fense, will  produce  more  volunteers  than 
needed.  We  mxist  raise  the  standards  for 
admittance  and  make  the  military  more 
than  a  "few  good  men."  It  should  be  a 
"few  good  and  envied  men." 

I  believe  that  the  Esch-Carter  amend- 
ment would  render  harm  to  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  should  help  to  raise  the  level 
of  competence  and,  in  that  way.  enhance 
national  security. 

The  second  half  of  the  Esch-Carter 
amendment  limits  our  forces  overseas  to 
500.000.  This  represents  a  cut  of  113.000 
over  present  levels.  There  are  many  areas 
of  the  world  where  we  could  cut  the 
number  of  troops  while  not  risking  the 
credibility  of  our  involvement. 

Europe  is  the  area  which  has  received 
the  most  attention.  In  the  last  year  we 
have  reached  new  accommodations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  agreement  on 
Berlin  has  been  reached.  We  now  have 
SALT  I  signed  and  SALT  II  is  promised 
by  the  end  of  next  year.  We  hear  from 
the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  Europeans  are 
now  willing  to  take  up  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  their  own  defense.  The  European 
Security  Conference  is  about  to  start  in 
earnest.  With  all  of  these  tension  relax- 
ing actions,  what  has  happened  to  U.S. 
force  levels  in  Europe?  It  has  increased 
from  303,000  to  313,000. 

We  are  told  that  we  carmot  withdraw 
our  forces,  because  the  mutual  force  re- 
duction talks  are  going  to  start  next 
week.  What  is  not  mentioned  is  that  our 
European  allies  are  opposed  to  any  force 
reduction,  to  any  MBFR.  In  addition,  the 
level  of  troops  being  discussed  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  50.000  to  75.000. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  the  Euro- 
peans have  been  paying  us  a  small  sum 
to  offset  our  balance-of -payments  deficit. 
The  amount  paid  by  our  allies  is  only  a 
fraction  of  what  it  costs  to  maintain  our 
forces  in  Europe.  I  do  not  like  having  a 
"rent  an  army"  service  for  others  who 
can  defend  themselves  and  who  are  pay- 
ing a  substantially  smaller  portion  of 
their  GNP  than  we  are,  for  their  own 
defense.  The  French  have  been  the  most 
emphatic  in  demanding  that  our  troops 
remain.  Yet  it  was  the  French  who  kicked 
us  and  NATO  out  of  France,  and  it  is 
the  French  who  are  now  using  their  de- 
fense dollars  in  atmospheric,  nuclear 
testing  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Under  the  Esch-Carter  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  have 
to  withdraw  any  troops  from  Europe. 
He  can  pick  and  choose  as  he  pleases 
as  long  SIS  the  end  of  the  year  overseas 
force  does  not  exceed  500.000.  I  surely 
hope  he  chooses  Europe  as  a  source  for 
most  of  the  reduction.  Europe  makes  up 
a  little  over  half  of  our  troops  abroad. 
Over  28  years  after  World  War  II.  the 
United  States  still  has  over  58.000  troops 
stationed  in  Japan.  But  if  you  read  the 
Department  of  Defense  tables,  the  figure 
is  only  18.000.  The  reason  for  this  dis- 


crepancy is  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense lists  the  40,000  troops  in  the  Ryu- 
kyuan  Islands  separately.  The  Ryukyu 
Islands  have  been  a  part  of  Japan  since 
the  MeUi  Restoration  of  1871.  They  were 
occupied  by  the  United  States  following 
World  War  n  and  they  have  recently 
been  returned  to  Japan.  I  believe  that 
the  58,000  troops  stationed  in  Japan  may 
be  too  high. 

It  has  been  a  little  over  a  year  since 
North  and  South  Korea  aimounced  that 
they  will  reunify  In  the  next  few  years. 
Yet  we  continue  to  have  42,000  men  sta- 
tioned in  Korea  despite  the  fact  that  the 
South .  Korean  armed  forces  is  among 
the  largest  and  most  modem  in  the 
world. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  areas  ripe  for  troop  reductions  and 
that  this  amendment  provides  the  ad- 
ministration great  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining where  to  make  the  cuts. 

The  savings  under  this  amendment  Is 
estimated  at  between  $2.5  to  $3.0  billion. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  prime  considera- 
tion which  should  be  weighed  in  favor  of 
this  amendment.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I  just  won- 
der where  we  are  going  to  cut  these 
troops  from?  I  have  heard  speaker  after 
speaker  say  that  we  should  go  slow,  we 
should  get  a  report,  flnd  out  what  is  going 
to  happen  and  where  we  can  make  these 
cuts  sensibly.  Now  I  hear  the  gentleman 
on  the  floor  suggesting  a  meat-ax  cut 
for  100,000  troops,  and  the  gentleman 
does  not  know  where  they  will  be  taken 
from  or  what  our  services  require.  The 
gentleman  hsis  no  knowledge  as  to  what 
they  require,  or  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  100,000  Is 
the  figure  that  is  arbitrarily  set. 

Now,  tell  me  where  they  will  get  them 
from,  and  what  it  will  do  to  those  men 
who  have  been  induced  to  go  in  by  virtue 
of  recruiting  promises  that  we  now  seem 
to  be  backing  out  of. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's question.  Let  us  examine  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  goitleman  from  Massachusetts. 
There  are  now  606,000  troops  stationed 
overseas,  and  of  this  there  would  be  a 
reduction  of  100.000.  excluding  Navy  per- 
sonnel. 

Now  the  question  is,  from  what  areas 
do  we  reduce  forces?  Well,  in  Thailand 
we  have  45,000  troops.  In  Japan  there  are 
18.000.  In  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  there  are 
42.000  troops.  In  South  Korea  there  were 
38.000  troops,  and  it  is  now  up  to  42,000. 
So  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  substan- 
tial reduction. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  will  not  yield  further  at 
this  time.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yield  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  summarize  my 
comments. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
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nize  that  the  issue  alone  is  not  just  how 
strong  this  country  is  going  to  be  over- 
seas militarily.  If  there  is  any  movement 
of  this  current  administration  it  is  a  rec- 
ognition that  we  must  take  into  account 
not  only  the  military  aspect,  but  the  po- 
litical and  economic  aspects  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  seldom  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  move  toward  the 
achievement  of  several  goals  in  one 
amendment.  I  would  submit  that  this 
amendment  offers  us  Just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. With  its  adoption,  we  can  move 
to  remedy  a  serious  balance-of -payments 
problem,  we  can  take  a  meaningful  step 
toward  the  much  talked  about  goal  of 
reordering  national  priorities,  and  we  can 
contribute  to  a  worldwide  detente,  a 
detente  which  has  the  fxill  support  of  this 
administration . 

Economically,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  desirability  of  this  proposal. 
The  UJ3.  balance-of-payments  problem 
continues  to  plague  us.  our  current 
deficit  reaching  almost  $10  billion. 
While  this  is  the  case,  we  maintain  a 
troop  level  abroad  whose  cost  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  $7.5  billion  annually,  and  this 
flgiire  represents  labor  costs  only.  Others 
have  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
maintaining  bases,  troops,  and  facilities 
abroad  approaches  $30  billion  aimually. 
Clearly,  here  lies  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  that  continuing  deficit. 

There  are  those  who  would  question 
the  advisability  of  reducing  our  troops 
overseas  on  an  economic  basis  alone,  that 
indeed,  such  a  reduction  affects  U5. 
posture  abroad.  As  I  will  point  out  later 
to  so  argue  ts  not  my  Intention.  How- 
ever, Just  as  troop  reductions  should  be 
viewed  in  a  larger  context  than  Just  eco- 
nomics, so  should.  I  believe.  U.S.  posture 
abroad  be  viewed  in  a  larger  context  than 
mere  troop  levels.  This  debate  has  been 
strewn  with  references  to  America's 
credibility  abroad  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  our  allies'  faith  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  nowhere  is  that  credi- 
bility more  in  question,  nowhere  Is  that 
faith  more  badly  shaken  than  in  relation 
to  the  American  dollar.  U.S.  foreign 
policy  should  not  be  based  on  eco- 
nomic considerations  alone.  Yet  I  would 
submit  that  to  discount  these  considera- 
tions is  an  equally  parochial  view. 

Domestically,  this  amendment  con- 
forms with  the  much  needed  reordering 
of  national  priorities  that  so  many  have 
concerned  themselves  with.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  the  average  cost  of 
maintaining  one  unit  of  end  strength 
during  fiscal  year  1974  would  be  $12,488. 
Using  these  figures,  the  savings  imder 
this  amendment  would  approach  $1.3  bil- 
lion annually. 

We  should,  of  course,  not  fool  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  we  are  transferring 
this  $1.3  billion  from  the  military  budget 
to  education,  or  health  services,  or  en- 
vironmental control  or  to  any  of  the 
myriad  of  pressing  domestic  needs.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Congress  never  has  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  budget  as  a 
whole  and.  therefore,  determines  with 
one  decision  what  the  national  priorities 
are  to  be.  We  can  only  vote  one  item  at 
a  time,  each  of  us  trying  to  be  consistent 


with  what  we  believe  those  priorities 
should  be.  This  amendment  offers  us  that 
opportunity. 

This  administration  has  talked  a  great 
deal  about  reordering  national  priorities. 
Having  brought  our  troops  home  from 
Vietnam,  it  hsis  called  for  a  conversion 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
The  amendment  begins  to  answer  that 
call. 

Politically,  this  amendment  is  fully  in 
line  with  the  policy  this  administration 
has  embarked  upon — a  policy  of  detente 
and  of  reduction  of  the  U.S.  military 
presence  abroad.  The  desire  for  a  detente 
with  the  East  has  been  at  the  core  of  this 
administrations  foreign  policy.  It  has 
told  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  that  in  an  easing 
of  tensions  rests  the  hope  of  future  peace. 
Nowhere  could  the  sincerity  of  this  hope 
be  more  easily  demonstrated  thsm  by  a 
reduction  of  U.S.  military  presence 
around  the  world.  As  Admiral  Moorer, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
pointed  out  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee: 

True  detente  requires  a  reduction  in  the 
underlying  political  and  economic  sources  of 
conflict  and  an  atmosphere  free  of  force  and 
the  threat  of  force. 

The  administration  itself  has  spoken 
In  terms  of  troop  reductions  in  putting 
forth  the  "Nixon  doctrine."  As  Secretary 
Rogers  summarized  that  doctrine: 

It  provides  that  the  United  States  will  re- 
duce Its  presence,  particularly  Its  military 
presence.  In  areas  where  we  are  overextended. 

Or  as  Mr.  Nixon  himself  has  said : 
A  more  balanced  and  realistic  American 
role  in  the  world  Is  essential  If  American 
commitments  are  to  be  sustained  over  the 
long  puU  ...  to  Insist  that  other  nations  play 
a  role  Is  not  a  retreat  from  responslbUlty.  It 
Is  a  sharing  of  responsibility.  This  Is  not  a 
way  for  America  to  withdraw  from  Its  Indis- 
pensable role  In  the  world.  It  Is  a  way,  the 
only  way,  we  can  carry  out  our  responsibility. 

The  approach  in  this  amendment  is 
a  flexible  one.  It  mtdces  no  attempt  to 
dictate  from  where  overseas  troops  must 
be  taken.  leaving  this  decision  to  -the 
Pentagon.  In  Asia  alone  we  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  our  troop  levels  by 
the  100.000  called  for  in  this  amendment. 
In  Japsui  we  maintain  18.000;  in  the 
Philippines.  15.000:  in  South  Korea. 
42.000;  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  40.000; 
and  in  Thailand.  45,000. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  is  an 
irresponsible  amendment.  Yet  Is  It  irre- 
sponsible to  attempt  to  alleviate  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem?  To  the  con- 
trary. 

Is  it  irresponsible  to  take  a  meaning- 
ful step  toward  reordering  this  Nation's 
spending  priorities?  To  the  contrary. 

Is  it  irresponsible  to  leave  the  Penta- 
gon with  the  flexibility  to  cut  troops 
where  they  feel  those  cuts  can  best  be 
made?  To  the  contrary. 

Is  it  Irresponsible  to  demonstrate  our 
sincere  belief  in  detente  by  contributing 
to  that  detente?  To  the  contrary. 

To  all  these  questions.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  answer  is  "No."  It  Is  a  responsible 
amendment,  one  which  is  flexible  in  ap- 
proach, and  one  which  moves  toward  the 


attaliunent  of  multiple  goals.  I  urge  you 
to  Join  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  aware  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
rather  complicated  matter  here.  It  Is 
a  matter  on  which  the  House  has  now 
spoken  twice  In  rejecting  irresponsible 
and  ill-c<Hiceived  proposals  for  cutting 
forces  overseas.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  another  one  which,  in  the  first 
place,  came  in  with  defective  numbers, 
and.  in  the  second  place,  places  burdens 
on  the  military  that  nobody  really  un- 
derstands, and  that  we  are  not  at  all 
clear  as  to  what  the  precise  effect  will  be. 

First  of  all.  the  proposal  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  would  reduce 
the  Air  Force  by  50,000  personnel.  If  we 
are  going  to  take  50.000  persotmel  out 
of  the  overseas  Air  Force,  we  are  going 
pretty  much  to  destroy  the  various  Air 
Force  bases  around  the  world  which  are 
now  designed  to  protect  us  in  the  stra- 
tegic field  as  well  as  in  the  tactical  fleld. 
When  we  talk  about  bringing  troops 
home  from  NATO,  we  are  talking  about 
the  GI's  over  in  Germany.  We  want  to 
get  those  OFs  home.  But  nobody  is 
really  suggesting,  are  they,  that  we  call 
the  Air  Force  home?  Nobody  suggests, 
does  he,  that  we  call  the  Navy  home? 
Because  those  two  branches  of  our  mili- 
tary can  project  our  power  around  the 
world,  as  the  Nixon  doctrine  proclaims, 
without  committing  American  ground 
troops. 

Yet,  although  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  exempted  the  Navy 
from  his  amendment,  and  thus  does 
not  interfere  with  the  6th  Fleet  and 
the  Job  it  is  doing  in  the  Middle  East. 
he,  nevertheless,  would  impose  a  50,000- 
reduction  on  the  Air  Force,  and  that  cut 
is  going  to  Involve  our  B-52's  on  Guam; 
it  is  going  to  involve  our  defensive  air 
forces  in  Japan;  it  is  going  to  involve  our 
defensive  air  forces  in  England,  where 
our  F-111  bombers  are  poised  to  deter 
smy  invasion  of  Europe.  This  Air  Force 
cut  could  be  a  very  irresponsible  amend- 
mend.  That  is  why  I  support  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  f rcrni  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  .  I  think  he  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  to  have  this  matter 
studied  by  the  relevant  committee. 

We  camnot  conduct  strategy  here  on 
this  floor,  and  we  ought  to  recognize  it. 
when  we  cannot  even  get  numbers 
straight  on  an  amendment. 

Now  second,  we  in  Congress  have  been 
talking  about  reducing  our  NATO  forces 
for  a  long  time.  We  have  said  we  have 
to  get  our  troops  home,  because  nobody 
is  willing  to  make  any  reductions  on  the 
other  side.  WeU.  flnally.  In  this  year  1973, 
we  have  reached  a  condition  of  such 
d6tente  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
have  finally  been  able  to  get  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reduction  talks  under- 
way. This  year.  1973.  the  year  we  have 
flnally  gotten  the  talks  started,  do  we 
now  pass  legislation  to  gut  our  forces  in 
NATO  without  even  waiting  to  see  what 
those  talks  wl^i  the  Russians  will 
produce? 

What  was  the  point  of  getting  Brezh- 
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nev  over  here?  What  was  the  point  of 
giving  him  another  golf  cart,  if  it  were 
not  to  try  to  get  him  to  sit  down  and 
talk  seriously  about  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reduction?  Why  do  we  not  let  those 
talks  go  on?  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  at  least  give  these  talks  un- 
til next  April  to  see  whether  we  can  get 
the  Russians  to  agree  to  withdraw  forces 
at  the  same  time  that  we  withdraw  some. 
Why  do  we  have  to  take  steps  here  to- 
night to  guarantee  that  the  Russians 
will  withdraw  no  forces  because  they  will 
know  we  intend  to  make  our  reductions 
without  any  qioid  pro  quo? 

These  are  the  two  basic  reasons  why 
we  just  cannot  handle  these  complex 
military  problems  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  would 
do.  I  know  what  is  in  his  heart.  I  know 
he  wants  to  reduce  our  forces  and  re- 
duce our  expenditures  to  aid  domestic 
causes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what 
our  committee  has  been  trying  to  do,  too. 
But  we  ought  to  try  to  give  this  task  to 
those  with  the  expertise  to  handle  it,  in 
the  committee  itself,  and  not  try  to  settle 
this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at 
7:30  in  the  evening  when  everybody  is 
anxious  to  go  home. 

So  let  us  support  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
vote  down  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  BtTCBANAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    O'NEUX 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts ( Mr.  O'Neill  ) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neux:  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
any  determination  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  ♦he 
United  States  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "NATO"  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  following:  (1)  the  Impor- 
tance of  NATO  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  stability  of  Europe.  (2) 
prospective  negotiations  between  represent- 
atives of  NATO  and  member  nations  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  with  respect  to  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  force.  (3)  the  European  Security 
Conference  at  Helsinki.  Finland.  (4)  the  level 
of  effort  by  NATO  allies  of  the  United  States 
to  offset  flnanclal  burdens  incurred  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  stationing  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  Eurooe,  (5)  the  need  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  military  manpower  In  Europe, 
and  (6)  any  political  consequences  In  Eu- 
rope of  any  unilateral  reduction  of  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
stationed  In  Europe". 

PARLIAMENT  ART     INQITIXT 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order  or  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is 
this  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  or  an  amendment  to  the 
O'Neill  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  the  O'Neill  amendment. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Is  it  proper  to  take  that 
up  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
simply  here  trying  to  play  fair  with  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  by  setting 


before  the  Members  the  alternatives 
they  4o  in  fact  face. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  probability 
is  we  will  adopt  the  substitute  recom- 
mended and  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  will  not  therefore 
be  voting  on  the  O'Neill  amendment,  but 
should  the  vote  occur  on  the  O'Neill 
amendment  or  any  similar  cutting 
amendment.  I  wanted  to  offer  this 
amendment  thereto  to  underline  the  fact 
that  if  we  will  adopt  this  amendment, 
should  the  situation  occur  that  it  might 
be  possible,  we  will  be  saying  we  do  not 
intend  to  cut  NATO  forces  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  of  ex- 
treme importance.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 
discussions.  We  have  some  reason  to  hope 
we  can  get  the  other  side  to  make  con- 
cessions through  hard-nosed  bargaining 
from  a  position  of  strength.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  economically  ques- 
tionable and  politically  and  militarily 
wrong  to  unilaterally  cut  NATO  forces. 
I  urge  the  Committee  not  to  take  any 
action  which  would  imply  we  are  en- 
dorsing that  idea. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  political  and 
psychological  repercussions  of  any  vote 
by  this  body  which  would  Imply  we  want 
to  reduce  NATO  forces  unilaterally  at 
this  time.  Of  course  we  need  to  work  for 
our  NATO  allies  to  bear  a  fairer  share  of 
the  economic  burden  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  publicly  committed  to  that 
end.  There  have  been  repeated  state- 
ments to  that  end,  that  we  will  work 
for  a  fairer  burden  sharing,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  involve  bringing 
our  troops  home. 

Indeed  economically  it  may  even  cost 
more  to  bring  our  troops  home  unless 
we  take  them  out  of  the  service. 

So  I  would  offer  this  amendment  to 
this  Committee  and  this  House  to  clearly 
say  v.'e  do  not  endorse  the  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  NATO  forces  at  this  time. 

But  we  are  faced  with  a  second  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  whether 
or  not  there  shall  be  any  reduction  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  think  before  we 
vote  on  the  substitute  we  need  to  under- 
stand that  this  at  least  will  be  offered, 
that  we  can  say,  yes,  we  will  support 
some  reductions  in  force  somewhere  but 
we  do  not  endorse  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  NATO  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  HUNT.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  this  bill  this  year  we  are  cutting 
95.000  men  below  the  authorized 
strength  we  have  in  1973?  That  is  13,000 
less  than  was  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  this  year.  So  we  are  in 
this  bill  already  cutting  95.000. 

Why  do  we  not  wait  to  find  out  what 
we  need  so  as  to  successfully  discuss  the 
project  now  before  us  in  Europe?  Why 
can  we  not  wait  until  the  first  of  April 
1974  to  be  sensible,  until  a  report  comes 
in.  so  that  we  who  are  in  the  military 
business  can  Justify  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  ordinarUy  would 


be  simply  supporting  the  substitute  and 
opposing  any  cut.  That  has  been  my 
normal  position  in  this  House  year  after 
year  after  year.  However,  I  am  really 
concerned  about  a  couple  of  things.  The 
first  is  that  the  distinguished  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  other  body 
said  that  it  felt  it  could  safely  cut  150,- 
000  troops.  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  they 
are.  This  is  not  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  but  a  committee 
which  has  expertise  in  military  affairs.  If 
they  say  we  can  safely  save  some  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  this  way,  perhaps 
they  are  right. 

Second,  for  more  than  a  year  one  of 
my  subcommittees,  the  European  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been 
attempting  in  vain  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  U.  S.  Navy  pertinent  to 
why  they  saw  fit  to  home  port  in  Athens, 
Greece,  rather  than  somewhere  else,  and 
we  have  simply  been  imable  to  obtain 
that  information.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
think  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  cut 
forces  is  that  the  chief  admiral  in  the 
Navy,  Admiral  Zumwalt,  said  in  testi- 
mony last  week  before  my  committee, 
after  he  had  explained  to  us  that  we 
were  laymen  who  could  not  understand 
maritime  affairs,  that  according  to  his 
own  expertise.  Athens,  Greece,  Is  the 
only  place  he  could  reasonably  home 
port  in  that  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  He  said  further  that 
if  we  do  not  home  port  in  Athens,  we 
will  simply  bring  them  home  and  have 
them  based  in  the  United  States.  He 
said  if  he  cannot  home  port  and  I  quote : 
"I  will  be  forced  to  recommend  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Navy's  commitment  to  the 
6th  Fleet  to  one  carrier  task  group." 

If  the  head  man  of  the  Navy  feels  he 
can  cut  the  6th  Fleet  in  half  if  he  does 
not  get  the  specific  port  he  wants  in 
Athens,  then  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
he  has  said,  in  effect,  that  there  must 
be  some  basis  for  believing  Greek  home- 
porting  to  be  of  high  enough  priority 
that  we  should  have  a  cut  in  forces,  if  it  is 
not  implemented. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  philosophy.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  cut  the  6th  Fleet,  but  it 
simply  seems  to  me  that  this  one  who 
does  have  expertise  says,  "Give  me  the 
Greek  home  port,  or  I  recommend  we 
cut  the  6th  Fleet." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  understand  the  quotation  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  read  cor- 
rectly. Admiral  Zumwalt  was  saying  that 
he  was  advocating  the  cutting  in  half  of 
our  aircraft  carrier  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  gentleman  might  leave  us 
with  the  inference  that  this  is  what  the 
admiral  was  proposing.  It  is  just  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  He  did  not  advocate 
the  cut.  He  said  if  he  did  not  get  the 
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home  porting  In  Athens,  he  would  rec- 
ommend that  they  be  based  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  he  could  not  get  home 
porting  he  would  recommend  the  carrier 
task  force  be  cut  in  half. 

I  am  talking  about  priorities.  I  say  it 
should  not  be  cut  at  all.  But  if  the  ad- 
miral truly  reflected  our  sense  of  priori- 
ties and  the  degree  of  flexibility  In  the 
Navy,  perhaps  a  reduction  in  forces  is 
not  as  serious  a  matter  as  I  deem  it  to 
be  in  this  high-priority  area,  and  perhaps 
cuts  can  be  made  in  lower  priority  areas. 
The  distinguished  committee  in  the  other 
body  does  have  expertise,  as  I  said,  and 
they  have  voted  a  substantial  cut. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  to  the  gentleman  with  great  in- 
terest, partlciUarly  on  the  discussion  of 
the  Navy.  However,  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment does  not  reflect  cutting  anything 
from  the  Navy. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes.  I  do  not  want 
the  Navy  cut. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  his  amendment  would  amend  the 
O'Neill  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  simply  explains 
that  we  do  not  recommend  cuts  in  NATO 
forces  outside  the  context  of  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions,  and  would  in- 
dicate our  opposition  to  unilateral  with- 
drawal without  consultation,  sober  con- 
sideration and  hopefully  concessions  on 
the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hebert.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  If  we  cut,  do  not  cut  NATO 
without  taking  these  things  into  consid- 
eration unless  we  have  an  agreement  for 
a  mutual  cut. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  does  not  change 
one  word  of  the  amendment.  It  says,  cut 
50,000  Air  Force,  50,000  Army,  and  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  not  change 
It  a  bit.  It  reduces  the  overseas  strength 
to  400,000. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  That  is  precisely 
correct.  I  am  trj'lng  to  set  the  alterna- 
tives. It  requires  a  cut,  and  it  says,  "do 
not  take  it  from  NATO." 

llix.  HUBERT.  This  Is  a  lot  of  words, 
and  says  nothing. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  No;  It  says,  "Do  not 
take  it  from  NATO".  That  Is  something. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  The  amended  amendment, 
the  corrected  amendment  of  the  major- 
ity leader  of  this  House  does  not  cut  the 
Navy. 

So  the  Buchanan  amendment  Is  su- 
perfluous. The  gentleman  Is  just  saying 
he  wants  to  cut  something  but  he  does 
not  want  to  cut  the  Navy. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  What  I  am  saying  is 
not  to  take  the  forces  from  NATO. 


Mr.  HUNT.  We  agreed  on  that  twice 
before. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  HUNT.  By  votes  today. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  figures 
again.  We  are  sajrlng  in  the  bill  we  are 
going  to  cut,  and  that  this  does  cut 
95,000  personnel.  The  other  body  is  say- 
ing that  they  want  to  cut  150,000.  If  we 
take  95,000  from  150,000,  that  is  55.000. 
I  realize  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
discrepancy  here  in  mathematics  today. 
Everything  that  has  come  up  here  has 
been  erroneous.  By  that  I  mean  the  fig- 
ures in  amendments  have  been  grossly 
in  error.  But  I  do  not  see  100,000  coming 
out  of  that  figure  considering  the  95,000 
cut  already  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  eloquently  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  h(H>e  he  will  support 
mine. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  . 

I  have  finally  been  able  to  get  hold  of 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man and  I  note  there  he  Includes  five  or 
six  recitations. 

The  gentleman  has  just  finished  say- 
ing this  would  not  do  any  detriment  to 
NATO.  A  careful  study  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  believe,  reveals,  and  as  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation,  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does  noth- 
ing. It  would  have  no  effect  or  achieve 
no  objective  of  any  kind. 

At  this  time  we  are  in  a  parliamentary 
situation,  whereby  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment, and  then  by  unanimous  consent 
asks  it  to  be  modified.  He  finally  said  he 
wsis  going  to  leave  the  Navy  out  and  to 
leave  the  Marines  out  of  his  amend- 
ment. Finally  he  said  his  amendment 
would  cut  50.000  from  the  Army  and  50.- 
000  from  the  Air  Force.  That  adds  up  to 
100,000. 

We  know  we  have  approximatley  613,- 
000.  or  maybe  only  608,000  military  per- 
sonnel overseas. 

Finally  as  I  read  It  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  winds  up  his  amendment 
with  a  provision  that  not  more  than 
400.000  be  deployed  overseas  1  year  from 
now. 

The  last  amendment  cm  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  to 
the  gentlemcm  from  Massachusetts  is 
simply  a  series  of  recitations,  nothing 
more — and  it  means  nothing. 

We  do  have  before  us  a  substitute  that 
has  real  merit,  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

I  know  the  hour  is  getting  late,  but  let 
me  take  only  a  minute  or  two  to  stress 
the  importance  of  Mr.  Peyser's  sub- 
stitute. 

There  are  two  reasons,  two  very  valid 
and  important  reasons,  why  we  should 
support  the  substitute,  and  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  then  we  can  get  to  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
majority  leader. 

The  lady  from  Maryland  very  gra- 
ciously mentioned  a  moment  ago  the 


Randall  report,  which  contained  the 
NATO  common  fund.  I  hope  I  am  not 
speaking  out  of  school. 

I  can  report  that  we  have  discussed 
this  matter  informally  within  the  past  2 
weeks,  the  past  10  days,  with  our  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  when  the  Minister 
of  Defense  of  Gerpiany  was  in  the  city 
Our  Secretary  of  Defense!  informally  told 
some  of  us  it  would  be  aiAy  a  matter  of  a 
few  months  until  some  kind  of  NATO 
common  fund  arrangement  to  relieve  our 
balanoe-of-payments  burden  could  be 
worked  out  with  our  allies  in  NATO. 

He  thought  we  could  achieve  the  adop- 
tion of  some  sort  of  alternative  to  our 
proposal  of  a  NATO  common  fund.  If 
he  can  accomplish  this  then  we  strike 
at  the  very  thing  we  are  all  concerned 
about,  that  is  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

I  believe  it  has  been  established  this 
afternoon  that  if  we  bring  the  troops 
back  we  will  not  save  money,  unless  we 
demobilize  them.  In  fact,  it  would  cost 
more  for  them  to  stay  in  this  country, 
for  we  would  have  to  build  facilities  for 
them. 

The  second  point  Is  the  merit  of  the 
proposal  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  We  can  update  the  report.  We  can 
find  some  figures  that  perhaps  should 
be  amended. 

The  point  Is  that  we  can  come  back 
here  with  some  new  Information.  To- 
night we  have  been  up  the  hill  and  down 
the  hill  four  or  five  times  this  afternoon, 
on  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  NATO.  But  remember,  we  are  now 
on  tiie  verge  of  achieving  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  forces.  The  amendment  of 
Mr.  Peyser  would  give  us  some  time, 
because  it  provides  that  the  committee 
would  make  another  report. 

I  hope  we  can  vote  to  support  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  vote  down 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  / 

Mr.  STRA1TON.  Mr.  Chairman.  w0 
the  gentleman  yield?  / 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genfle- 
man  from  New  York.  / 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  thagen- 
tleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
was  all  foam  and  no  substance.  Actusdly, 
since  his  amendment  would  in  effect  say 
not  to  take  these  personnel  cuts  out  of 
NATO  it  wouM  mean  all  100,000  person- 
nel would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
Pacific.  And  that  would  amount  to  about 
half  of  the  Air  Forces  out  there.  So  the 
Buchanan  amendment  could  be  very 
damaging  to  our  Pacific  defenses. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GUBSE31  asked  and  was  given 
p>ermisslon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Buchanan)  I  believe  his 
amendment  is  totally  unworkable.  We 
ought  to  pursue  it  a  bit.  and  find  out 
where  It  Is  going  to  lead  us. 

Where  are  we  going  to  make  this 
100,000  reduction  contained  in  the  O'Neill 
amendment  if  we  do  not  take  it  from  the 
NATO  countries? 
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Well,  here  are  the  eligibles:  There  are 
24,000  In  South  Vietnam.  Many  of  those 
are  Navy,  and  they  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  O'Neill  amendment,  and  further- 
more, most  of  the  balance  will  be  coming 
out  anyway  under  the  reduction  already 
made  in  the  committee  biU. 

In  Thailand,  there  are  43,000  Ameri- 
can forces;  almost  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  at  the  Navy  base  at 
Sattahip,  are  Air  Force.  They  would  be 
eligible  for  withdrawal. 

In  Japan  we  have  20,000  men,  and  I 
believe — and  I  think  correctly — that  at 
least  half  of  those  are  Navy,  and  would 
not  be  ttfTected,  so  we  would  have  10,000 
Air  Force  personnel  coming  out. 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  15,000,  and 
at  least  half  of  those  are  Navy,  so  we 
would  have  7,500  Air  Force  personnel 
coming  out. 

In  the  Ryukyu  Islands  we  have  42,000, 
and  I  would  say  at  least  10,000  of  those 
would  be  Air  Force  coming  out  anyway, 
since  we  are  going  to  have  to  reduce  our 
forces  there  under  the  committee  bill. 
Thus  32,000  are  eligible  for  withdrawal 
under  the  O'Neill  sunendment.  > 

In  South  Korea  we  would  take  out 
38,000,  primarily  Army  personnel. 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  when  we 
talk  "about  South  Korea,  that  they  have 
a  5-year  modernization  plan  which  is 
aimed  at  allowing  us  to  withdraw  all  our 
forces  when  that  5-year  modernization 
plan  is  complete.  This  would  absolutely 
kill  it.  It  would  necessitate  a  premature 
withdrawal,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
not  ready  to  fill  the  gap  we  would  leave. 

Then  there  are  other  places  and  other 
areas  that  are  too  smaU  to  reduce,  like 
Bermuda  where  we  have  a  communica- 
tions station;  and  in  Canada,  2.000.  The 
only  other  place  eligible  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  outside  of  E;urope  is  Guam, 
with  17,000,  and  almost  all  of  those  are 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  those  eligible  for 
withdrawal  total  up  to  147,500. 

My  point  is  this:  We  are  going  to  take 
100,000  out  imder  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment. We  are  only  leaving  47,500  if  we 
do  not  take  any  of  them  from  NATO. 
What  we  would  be  accomplishing  would 
be  the  removal  or  withdrawal  of  the  de- 
fense perimeter  of  the  United  States 
back  to  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  We  would  be  leaving  even 
Hawaii  exposed. 

We  did  that  once  before,  before  the 
Korean  war.  with  disastrous  results.  If 
we  gut  the  Air  Force  all  over  Asia,  as 
we  would  with  the  adoption  of  the  Bu- 
chanan and  O'Neill  amendments,  we 
would  have  brought  oiu:  defense  perim- 
eter back  to  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Buchanan  amendment  is  unwork- 
able. If  withdrawals  are  going  to  be  made 
to  satisfy  the  O'Neill  amendment,  and 
we  are  to  have  a  balanced  force  aroimd 
the  world,  they  must  come  from  NATO 
and  they  will  come  from  NATO. 

I  will  remind  the  House  that  in  the 
1960 's  our  troops  in  Europe  were  reduced 
by  almost  30  percent  from  their  peak 
during  the  Berlin  crisis  down  to  the  pres- 
ent level  of  305,000.  This  decline  ended 


In  1971  when  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica pledged,  solemnly  pledged  that,  given 
a  similar  approach  by  our  allies,  the 
United  States  would  not  only  maintain 
its  forces,  but  would  Improve  them,  and 
that  we  would  not  reduce  our  forces  fur- 
ther without  reciprocal  action  by  our 
adversaries. 

Now,  the  reciprocal  action  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  come  about  in  the 
balanced  forces  reduction  talks  which 
start  in  Vienna  in  October.  Why  preju- 
dice them?  Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to 
give  them  what  they  would  be  seeking 
in  that  negotiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  summarize  my  views 
in  this  way:  It  is  totally  impossible  to 
adopt  the  Buchanan  amendment  without 
either  withdrawing  our  defense  perim- 
eters to  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  or  stealing  troops  from 

NATO. 

To  take  them  from  NATO  would  be 
denying  or  abrogating  the  solemn  pledge 
that  this  nation  made  in  1971  and  would 
be  prejudicing  the  mutual  balanced  re- 
duction force  talks  starting  in  Vienna  in 
October. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends.  Mr.  Gubser  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  make  this  request  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  to 
once  again  repeat  to  this  House,  so  we 
may  all  understand  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
tearing  down  of  NATO,  and  you  cannot 
put  it  in  any  other  terms.  It  will  be  the 
first  step  in  the  breakdown  of  our  forces 
overseas.  We  will  again  be  back  in  the 
box  that  we  were  in  many,  many  years 
ago  when  we  found  oxirselves  militarily 
weak.  Years  ago  under  President 
Truman  when  he  promoted  the  NATO 
organization.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will.  I 
repeat  emphasize  his  point  once  more. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  did. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  sitting  here 
all  afternoon  listening  to  this  nonsense 
going  on  here  about  the  great  Soviet 
threat. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  the  Department 
of  Defense  swung  a  meat  ax  up  there  in 
the  Northeast  section  of  America  and 
closed  down  almost  every  military  in- 
stallation in  Rhode  Island  £md  Massa- 
chusetts and  caused  the  layoff  of  35.000 
people  from  their  jobs.  They  further 
placed  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
jeopardy. 

However,  that  is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  real  issue  here  is  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  and  whether  or  not 
this  coimtry  can  bear  up  under  its  pres- 
ent fiscal  policy.  And  nothing  threatens 
a  nation's  security  more  than  going 
broke. 

We  have  had  two  official  devaluations 
of  the  dollar  in  the  last  18  months  and 
one  unofficial  devaluation. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  not  to  have 
this  100,000  troop  cA  right  now.  Think 
of  what  it  will  save  America.  Bring  those 


boys  home  here.  Bring  home  some  of 
those  admirals  and  generals  who  are  liv- 
ing along  the  Riviera  and  skiing  up  in 
the  Alps  and  spending  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

We  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  police 
the  whole  world.  With  the  modern  weap- 
onry in  existence  these  troops  mean  very 
little;  they  mean  very  little  whatsoever. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  what  the 
gentleman  advocates  came  about.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  only  recourse  we  would 
have  in  the  event  that  war  became  neces- 
sary is  a  nuclear  rather  than  an  conven- 
tional war?  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  set  the  stage  for  that  kind  of 
a  confrontation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  For 
God's  sake  stop  bringing  up  those  old 
herrings,  will  you,  please?  Let  us  discuss 
issues  arotmd  here.  This  threat  of  a  nu- 
clear war  and  all  that. 

Every  time  this  defense  bill  comes  in 
here  suddenly  they  show  up  with  all  of 
those  threats  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  everything  that  will  happen. 

We  have  these  people  over  there  and  we 
have  to  educate  their  children  and  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies. Bring  those  families  back  to  Ameri- 
ica.  They  will  be  better  off.  anyway,  here. 

The  dollar  is  bouncing  around  like  a 
yo-yo.  Right  now  I  think  it  had  gone 
down  30  [>ercent  in  the  last  18  months. 
Is  that  what  you  want?  Do  you  want  this 
country  to  collapse  entirely?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  responsible  people  here  or 
so-e  we  going  to  have  the  Armed  Services 
Conmiittee  coming  in  here  year  after 
year  and  spending  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  In  an  imending  river  of  money 
which  is  just  going  down  the  drain? 

Have  you  ever  visited  some  of  these 
installations  and  seen  the  way  some  of 
these  commanding  generals  live?  I  am 
telling  you  it  is  a  public  disgrace  and  it 
is  about  time  we  started  to  exercise  some 
cuts  on  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
cut  the  fat  out  of  them.  Let  us  get  this 
thing  down  to  a  reasonable  position. 

Let  us  bring  these  100,000  men 
home.  I  wish  it  were  200,000  or  300,000. 
That  is  actually  what  it  should  be.  But 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  will  help  out  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  start  this  country  back  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
arguing  here  today  as  to  what  we  should 
do  with  regard  to  our  defense  establish- 
ment is  much  like  arguing  yesterday  as 

Mr.  Chairman,  argxiing  here  today  as 
to  what  we  should  do  with  regard  to 
our  defense  establishment  is  much 
like  arguing  yesterday  as  to  whether 
or  not  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  some  others  in  the  Federal  Service. 
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ought  to  get  a  pay  raise.  The  consensus 
seems  to  be  the  same.  There  never  is 
quite  the  right  time  or  qiiite  the  right 
way.  Everybody  has  a  little  different  Idea. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  I  have 
a  little  bit  different  idea  than  does  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Burke).  He  says  that  the 
Issue  here  today  is  the  economy.  I  submit 
that  the  issue  here  today  is  the  security 
of  the  United  States  today  and  tomorrow 
and  in  the  years  wbkh  lie  ahead.  And  I 
rally  admit  we  ard^  deep  trouble  with 


our  economy. 


My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter),  has  just  con- 
curred in  those  remarks  by  Mr.  Bttrkk, 
and  in  making  his  remarks  he  has  stated 
the  position  that  we  have  wasted  through 
the  mUltary-industrial  complex  the 
wealth  of  this  Nation.  Maybe  he  is  right, 
to  a  point.  But  it  has  been  a  pretty 
darned  cheap  insurance  policy,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  What  would  we  have 
done,  I  ask,  without  that  military — in- 
dustrial complex  in  World  War  U? 

This  Is  like  a  friend  I  had  who  had  a 
twin  brother.  The  twin  brother  had  faint- 
ing spells.  I  asked  him  one  day  how  his 
twin  brother  was. 

"Oh,  not  too  good." 

"What  is  wrong?"  I  asked. 

He  said,  "Well,  he  had  a  fainting  spell 
last  night,  and  I  wasted  a  whole  bottle 
of  ammonia  on  him." 

I  said,  "did  he  die?" 

He  said.  "No;  he  is  stiU  alive." 

I  said.  "You  figure  you  wasted  a  bottle 
of  ammonia  to  keep  him  alive.  If  it 
saved  his  life  how  can  you  say  it  was 
wasted?" 

The  attitude  is  we  are  wasting  away 
something  if  we  provide  for  the  security 
of  this  great  country. 

The  truth  is  that  we  can  legislate  a 
ceiling  on  the  military,  but  is  it  wise 
when  we  stop  to  consider  that  the  level 
of  our  troops  today  is  lower  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  Korean  Wsu- 
in  1950?  Is  it  further,  wise  with  this 
feeble  effort  to  provide  for  the  manning 
of  a  military  establishment  by  the  volun- 
teer process? 

I  will  tell  you  this  volunteer  concept  is 
simply  not  going  to  work.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  security  of  this  country  at 
great  risk,  and  certainly,  yes.  we  can  leg- 
islate the  assignment  of  troops  both  here 
in  the  United  States  and  oversea.  But  is 
it  wise?  We  cannot  legislate  assign- 
ments with  any  degree  of  wisdom.  The 
truth  is  that  we  have  problems. 

I  resent  some  of  the  exp>enditures,  as 
you  do.  that  we  have  had  to  make  with 
regard  to  NATO.  But  do  not  forget  this : 
What  we  have  done  In  Europe  with 
NATO  has  been  good  for  this  country 
because  it  has  provided  in  part  for  the 
seciu"ity  of  this  country.  Do  not  mistake 
that  for  one  moment. 
_The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  said  that  the  President  had 
opened  new  avenues  of  dialog  with  the 
Russians,  and  t^at  is  true,  but  would  it 
be  good  for  the  security  of  this  country 
If  we  reduced,  for  example,  the  troops  in 
NXto.  assigned  to  NATO?  Would  it  be 
good  for  this  country  politically  if  we 


allowed  Ehirope  to  come  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Communist  Russia?  Would  it  be 
good  for  this  coimtry  economically  If  we 
allowed  Europe  to  come  under  the  eco- 
nomic Influence  of  Russia?  What  would 
happen  to  an  already  deteriorating 
economy  and  a  deteriorating  trade  posi- 
tion— deteriorating  not  just  because  of 
what  we  have  been  spending  on  our  mili- 
tary establishment  oversea,  but  deterior- 
ating because  of  a  lot  of  other  foolish 
expenditures  that  we  have  been  engaging 
in,  and  which  have  been  unproductive? 
What  would  our  market  position  .  in 
Europe  be  then? 

The  truth  is,  my  friends — and  remem- 
ber this — ^that  NATO  has  served  us  and 
served  us  well.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  thereof.  We  have  not  had 
a  war  in  Europe  for  28  years  because  of 
NATO. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  if  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  domino  theory.  Just 
wait  imtil  after  August  15  and  see  what 
hmipens  to  Cambodia  and  to  Laos  and  to 
Thailand,  and  then  to  South  Vietnam. 
Do  you  want  to  set  the  same  wheels  in 
motion  In  Eiirope? 

Further,  my  friends,  remember  just 
exactly  this,  because  it  is  the  truth:  If 
we  had  had  the  wisdom  to  provide  in 
Southeast  Asia  an  organization  some- 
what equal,  somewhat  comparable,  to 
NATO,  we  would  never  had  had  this  mes£ 
that  we  refer  to  as  Vietnam. 

God  save  us  from  our  friends,  not  our 
enemies,  as  well  meaning  as  they  are. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  hour 
is  late  and  I  am  not  sure  I  can  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  discussion  this  evening,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  to  return  to  a 
question  that  was  asked  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  , 
a  member  of  the  committee,  when  he 
asked  the  question  of  where  are  these 
cuts  going  to  come  from. 

It  was  because  I  admired  and  hold  in 
such  high  regard  and  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
EscH)  that  I  undertook  to  analyze  the 
amendment  that  they  sent  around  in  ad- 
vance of  the  debate  this  evening.  We 
have  substantially  that  an^endment  be- 
fore us  now  in  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  exclude  from 
the  606.000  troops  we  are  talking  about 
as  being  troops  stationed  abroad  the 
number  which  is  now  in  NATO — and  If 
there  is  one  broad  consensus  we  seem  to 
have  reached  this  evening  It  Is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  reduce  those  troops  In 
view  of  the  forthcoming  mutual  balance 
force  reduction  talks — if  we  take  out  the 
NATO  contingent,  and  if  we  take  out  the 
42,000  American  troops  stationed  abroad 
In  our  possessions,  in  our  own  territories 
oversells,  if  we  take  away,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  himself  woiild 
suggest  the  108.000  troops  who  are  afloat, 
what  do  we  have  left? 

According  to  my  mathematics  we  have 
about  208.000  overseas,  from  which  we 
are  going  to  make  this  reduction  of  lOO.- 


000  as  proposed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  O'Neill)  .  Consider  for 
a  moment  if  my  figures  are  correct,  and 

1  think  they  are,  what  this  would  mean. 
There  are  58,000  of  these  remaining 
forces  stationed  in  the  Japan-Okinawa 
area  and  the  Ryukyus.  Some  pe(^le  have 
complained  about  the  three  successive 
shoclcs  by  the  Nixon  administration  in 
the  form  of  the  visit  to  Peking  without 
advance  consultation  with  Japan,  and 
the  shock  that  was  administered  to  the 
Japanese  with  the  new  economic  policy 
in  August  of  1971.  and  the  further  shock 
of  the  export  embargo  placed  recently  on 
soybeans.  To  now  suggest  that  a  50-per- 
cent cut  would  be  made,  in  American 
forces  now  stationed  in  that  area,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  would  have  to  have 
if  we  are  going  to  get  this  reduction,  a  50- 
percent  cut  in  the  forces  we  have  in  that 
area  of  the  world  is  certainly  not  going 
to  contribute  very  much  to  repairing  our 
tattered  relations  with  Japan. 

And  if  the  Tanaka  government,  as 
some  have  said,  is  already  In  some  con- 
siderable difficulty,  if  there  are  Commu- 
nist and  neutralist  forces  in  the  coun- 
try that  are  now  making  gains,  and  I 
believe  they  did  in  the  last  election,  then 
I  think  a  precipitous  cut  of  50  percent  of 
the  troops  we  now  have  in  that  area  of 
the  Pacific  would  merely  confirm  the 
Japanese  suspicion  that  we  are  an  un- 
reliable ally.  I  think  an  abrupt  with- 
drawal of  this  kind  would  only  revive  a 
latent  tendency  in  Japan  to  revive  and 
develop  their  own  nuclear  force. 

I  am  suggesting  to  a  Congress  that 
wants  to  reclaim  its  rightful  place  in  for- 
eign affairs,  because  a  majority  of  us 
voted  for  a  War  Powers  Act  just  a  few 
days  ago,  let  us  act  responsibly  In  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs  when  we  consider 
the  amendments  that  are  now  pending 
on  the  floor. 

In  the  brief  time  I  have  left,  again 
analyzing  the  amendment  that  is  before 
us,  we  have  another  42.000  of  the  forces 
from  whom  the  reductions  would  have  to 
be  made  who  are  stationed  in  Korea.  I 
believe  that  we  have  reduced  otir  troop 
levels  in  South  Korea  by  about  35  percent 
since  1971.  Given  the  hopeful  but  still 
very  delicate  state  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  Koreas,  negotiations  that 
are  now  in  progress,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  very  propitious  time  to  in  a  very 
precipitous  manner  remove  those  par- 
ticular troops. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Gubser)  referred  to  the  25.000 
troops  in  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  the  political  insta- 
bility in  the  Philippines  right  now.  What 
would  be  the  impact  of  our  sudden  with- 
drawal of  50  percent  of  the  American 
troops  in  that  particular  area? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  sun  for  a 
reduction  in  military  spending  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  some  amendments  offered 
on  the  floor  yet  tonight  that  I  can  sup- 
port, but  when  I  look  at  the  O'Neill 
amendment  and  the  other  amendment 
pending  thereto,  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
the  area  where  we  should  be  acting, 
where  we  can  responsibly  say  we  are  dis- 
charging our  duty  with  respect  to  the 
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conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  our 
country.  I  would  call  for  the  defeat  of  the 
O'Neill  amendment.  I  would  call  likewise 
for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Buchanan)  . 

In  conclusion,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. 

A  fairly  effective  argument  piven  for 
troop  reduction  is  that  our  current 
serious  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
would  be  partially  alleviated  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  military  dollar  outflows.  The 
basic  truth  is  that  our  overseas  military 
commitments  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  recent  adverse  swing  in  the  balance 
of  payments.  First,  the  net  military  out- 
flow has  been  relatively  stable  for  the 
last  two  decades:  from  1965  to  1970  it 
averaged  $3  billion;  from  1970-72  it 
averaged  $3.2  billion.  During  the  same 
period  our  official  reserves  transactions 
balance  dropped  from  a  negative  $1.2 
billion  in  1965.  to  -$30  biUion  in  1971 
and  to  — $12  billion  last  year.  The  main 
reasons  for  this  decline  is  our  deterior- 
ating trade  balance  and  short-term 
money  flows  resulting  from  the  weakness 
of  the  dollar.  Since  military  outflows 
have  been  stable,  it  caimot  be  inferred 
that  they  have  contributed  in  any  dy- 
namic way  to  our  short-term  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties.  Similar  military 
deficits  were  accommodated  in  earlier  pe- 
riods with  no  trouble. 

Finally,  this  analysis  has  assumed 
that  none  of  the  required  o^'erseas  re- 
duction would  be  taken  from  Exu'ope. 
I  do  not  think  you  need  to  be  convinced 
of  the  undesirability  of  E\ut>pean  with- 
drawals while  mutual  balanced  force 
reduction  talks  are  in  progress,  but  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  one  key  point.  A 
proposal  to  seriously  cut  European  troop 
levels  is  tantamount  to  proposing  that 
we  revert  to  the  dangerous  John  Foster 
DuUes  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation. 
That  is,  if  overrun  by  superior  Warsaw 
Pact  conventional  forces  in  Central 
Europe,  we  would  respond  with  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  There  is  just  one 
catch-22:  Such  a  posture  under  today's 
conditions  of  strategic  parity — as  op- 
posed to  massive  U.S.  superiority  in  the 
1950's — has  absolutely  no  credibility.  As 
a  result,  massive  retaliation  becomes 
passive  abdication  to  Soviet  hegemony  In 
Europe,  as  one  by  one  our  major  allies 
would  make  their  accommodations  with 
that  country.        

Mi.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Peyser  substitute 
and  in  opposition  to  the  O'Neill  and 
Buchanan  amendments.  The  Peyser 
substitute  would  give  us  the  time  needed 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviets  rela- 
tive to  the  MBFR.  It  will  also  give  us 
some  time  to  right  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  trade  deficits  which  is  im- 
proving now,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  know. 

I  would  also  like  to  respond,  if  I  may. 
to  a  couple  of  statements  which  have 
been  made.  With  respect  to  the  grade 
creep,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts talked  about  the  fat  generals.  Just 
recently,  Mr.  Aspin,  of  Wisconsin,  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  study  of  grade 
creep  of  the  E>epartment  of  Health.  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare  which  indicated  that 
HEW  puts  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
shame  in  that  area. 

Citing  Civil  Service  Commission  fig- 
ures, he  revealed  that  the  number  of  su- 
pergrade  employees — those  making  over 
$31,203  annually — had  increased  almost 
five  times  in  the  past  10  years,  from  84 
to  414.  Those  in  the  next  three  grades, 
OS-13  to  aS-15,  increased  fourfold. 
"The  grade  creep  in  the  military,"'  Mr. 
Aspin  stated,  "actually  is  a  pretty  ama- 
teurish operation  compared  to  what  the 
real  pros  ^n  HEW  have  been  pulling  off." 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  with  respect  to 
military  spending  which  was  discussed.  I 
agree  that  we  should  reduce  expenditures 
wherever  and  whenever  appropriate,  but 
by  most  any  yardstick,  the  defense  share 
of  public  spending  in  constant  dollars  as 
a  precentage  of  the  GNP  or  tax  dollars, 
or  as  a  factor  in  the  Govenunent  work- 
force, is  at  the  lowest  point  since  the 
Korean  war. 

In  the  20-year  period  between  1953 
and  1973,  the  gross  national  product  has 
risen  an  average  of  6.2  percent  annual- 
ly. During  the  same  period,  the  average 
Increase  In  funds  expended  for  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  this  Nation,  including  the 
Vietnam  war  period,  was  2.2  percent 
annually. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  priorities,  and  they 
are  essential  and  especially  important 
in  the  present  time,  when  we  must  cut 
the  pattern  of  Federal  spending  to  fit 
the  cloth  of  tax  receipts.  To  any  person 
involved  with  a  program  which  is  tax 
funded,  his  program  is  a  high  priority 
item,  but  what  must  be  constantly  re- 
membered, however,  is  that  all  priorities 
become  academic  in  the  absence  of  a 
defense  sufficient  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional independence. 

Those  who  deplore  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
should  consider  the  alternative,  which  is 
surrender  to  foreign  ideologies  and  the 
imposition  of  a  way  of  life  repugnant  to 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

While  we  must  work  diligently  for 
peace,  until  there  Is  some  concrete  sign 
not  now  visible  of  a  like  desire  on  the 
part  of  adversary  nations,  we  must  re- 
main prepared  to  defend  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  our 
best  guarantee  for  peace  is  to  keep  our 
Nation  militarily  impregnable,  and  the 
best  approach  to  the  goal  of  world  se- 
curity is  through  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  , 

The  gentleman's  amendment  suggests 
that  the  present  levels  of  U.S.  military 
presence  overseas  is  too  high  in  view  of 
the  recent  extensive  lessening  of  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West.  This  rests 
upon  a  faulty  imderstanding  of  the 
origins  and  maintenance  of  detente. 
While  the  relaxation  of  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  real,  it  does  not  stem  from  any  shift 
in  the  nature  of  our  national  interests. 
Nor  does  it  represent  any  alteration  of 
Russia's  apparent  goals,  especially  in 
Europe. 

In  some  respects,  nothing  nas  changed 
since  the  cold  war.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  remain  the  basic 
choices  for  infiuence  in  evejy  important 
area  of  the  globe.  The  expressions  of  this 


competition  have  altered  over  the  years 

the  rhetoric  has  softened,  overt  crises  are 
fewer,  and  eyeball-to-eyeball  confronta- 
tions are  no  longer  the  fashion.  But  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  think  It 
has  won  the  contest.  The  Soviet  Union 
remains  a  formidable  challenger. 

Do  not  mistake  that  conciliatory  ap- 
proach for  any  relinquishing  by  the 
Soviets  of  their  original  alms.  It  was 
Western  determination,  buttressed  by 
UJ3.  military  strength  and  commitment, 
that  made  detente  possible.  It  was  and  is 
the  true  basis  for  detente. 

It  would  also  t>e  a  serious  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  current  softening  of 
East-West  tensions  is  permanent.  This 
period  of  detente,  in  short,  is  precarious. 
At  the  first  sign  of  weakness  on  the 
West's  part,  detente  could  revert  to  cold 
war  confrontation. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  must 
exercise  as  much  caution  as  ever  during 
this  period — and  perhaps  even  more, 
since  the  delicacies  of  a  period  of  nego- 
tiation require  more  flexibility,  tact,  and 
caution  than  do  periods  of  stark  con- 
frontatiop.  If  the  United  States  now  In- 
dulges in  a  series  of  unilateral  with- 
drawals of  its  overseas  presence,  such  be- 
havior would  be  seen  by  both  our  friends 
and  our  potential  enemies  &s  a  public  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  we  have  redefined 
our  national  Interests  in  such  a  way  as 
to  undermine  the  stance  that  made  de- 
tente possible  in  the  first  place. 

If  our  national  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, we  must  guard  against  falling 
prey  to  a  faulty  conception  of  detente. 
Detente  is  anything  but  an  outgrowth  of 
Soviet  friendliness;  it  is  Instead  an  out- 
growth of  the  Soviets'  typically  realistic 
sissessment  of  our  determination  to  op- 
pose their  expansionist  efforts.  The  So- 
viet Union  will  explore  every  possible 
avenue  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
West  and  where  they  are  met  with  de- 
termined opposition,  they  will  alter  their 
approach  to  a  more  conciliatory  one.  But 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  error  on  our 
part. 

Only  Western  determination  created 
detente;  only  Western  determination  can 
insure  that  it  lasts.  After  many  years  of 
wavering  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
have  finally  acknowledged  genuine  in- 
terest in  multilateral  negotiations  for 
force  reduction  in  Europe.  If  these  nego- 
tiations are  pursued  with  firmness  and 
circimispection  on  our  part,  they  may 
bring  about  a  diminished  level  of  con- 
frontation in  Europe  and  a  period  of 
peace  and  stability. 

The  benefits  of  such  actions  are  real 
and  long  range.  Tlie  dollar  savings,  if 
any,  are  brief  and  illusory.  Only  by  de- 
mobilizing the  returning  unit-  and  per- 
sonnel could  we  effectively  eliminate  the 
expense  they  represent.  That,  in  turn, 
would  constitute  but  another  weaken- 
ing of  our  strength  freely  bestowed  upon 
our  adversary  with  no  quid  pro  quo 
asked  or  exacted. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  would 
be  ill-advised  and  shortsighted  to  en- 
gsige  at  this  time  in  any  major,  unilat- 
eral contraction  of  our  overseas  military 
presence. 

Detente  is  a  dread  not  a  reality. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man.  will  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evaks). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  comments  the 
gentleman  has  made.  I  must  confess  that 
I  too  want  to  save  military  spending 
and  want  it  to  be  responsible. 

I  notice  that  recently  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  un- 
dertook hearings  on  the  question  of  the 
utilization  of  manpower  in  the  military. 
Some  of  the  findings  of  this  subcom- 
mittee were  that,  although  we  had  323.- 

000  less  persormel  in  the  military  com- 
pared to  1946  yet  we  had  26.000  more 
captains.  21.000  more  majors,  15.000 
more  lieutenant  colonels,  4.000  more 
colonels  as  of  1971.  At  the  same  time, 
we  had  43,000  fewer  second  lieutenants 
and  77,000  fewer  first  lieutenants. 

The  gentleman  has  commented  on 
the  findings  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consm  (Mr.  Aspin)  in  terms  of  HEW, 
and  I  believe  that  is  something  we  should 
criticize,  too. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
or  the  distinguished  chsurman  of  the 
committee,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to 
him,  what  assurance  can  be  given  to  us 
that  tills  very  great  imbalance  in  the  offl- 
cerships  in  our  mlUtary  is  going  to  be 
remedied  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GUBSEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  believe  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question  is  obvious.  In 
combat  one  has  to  have  as  many  gen- 
erals who  do  the  platmlng  and  actual 
command  at  the  upper  levels  as  one  does 
in  peacetime.  One  has  to  be  ready  in 
peacetime  for  combat,  but  during  the 
combat  periods  one  has  to  have  more 
company-grade  officers,  like  second  lieu- 
tenants, captains,  and  majors,  actually 
out  leading  the  troops. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  my  fellow 
Members  that  I  am  new  in  this  body.  I 
have  been  here  only  7  months.  I  cannot 
speak  with  the  eloquence  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  or 
with  the  factual  background  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  military  services  that  many 
Members  have  who  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  am  speaking  today  as  a  taxpayer,  and 

1  am  also  speaking  as  a  former  NATO 
soldier  and  officer. 

If  a  Member  had  asked  me  a  week  ago 
what  I  would  do  tonight  on  this  I  would 
have  told  him  I  did  not  know.  Like  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  here 
tonight.  I  was  concerned  about  the  dollar 
outflow.  ,» 

I  am  concerned  about  the  waste  in  the 
military  bureaucracy,  just  as  I  am  about 
the  waste  in  the  HEW  bureaucracy,  so 
ably  pointed  out.  or  waste  in  other  bu- 
reaucracies, or  perhaps  even  some  of  the 
waste  and  profilgacy  in  this  body. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue,  where  there  is 
waste.  The  real  issue  is  what  our  action 
tonight  is  going  to  do  to  trigger  the 
opposition's  negotiating  position,  to 
•trengthen  their  credibility,  to  give  more 


courage  to  them  to  hang  In  tough  in  the 
battle  for  stipremacy  in  the  world. 

And.  where  will  it  put  our  negotiators? 
Where  will  it  put  them  when  we  unilat- 
erally move  and  give  them  no  option,  no 
strength  with  which  to  bargain  in  a  rea- 
scMiable  sense? 

I  will  tell  the  Members  something 
which  they  are  going  to  do  with  this 
100.000-man  cut,  regardless  of  whether 
they  put  in  the  camouflage  amendments 
saying  it  wlU  not  be  out  of  NATO. 

Let  me  sidestep  from  that  point  for 
just  a  moment.  What  we  have  before  us 
is  a  very  clever  dialectical  approach, 
started  first  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums)  with  his  300,000 
cut — the  far  out  approach.  That  is  a  ptu"- 
liamentary  giveaway.  It  was  easily  voted 
down. 

Now  they  come  back  with  just  the 
100.000  cut,  but  the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  they  want  to  mousetrap  the  Mem- 
bers Into  a  position  by  saying.  "You  have 
opposed  the  ridiculous  one  and  now  you 
are  going  to  vote  for  a  reasonable  one." 

If  Members  were  serving  overseas,  as 
I  was.  and  many  of  the  younger  fellows 
have  been,  and  if  you  are  going  to  take 
100,000  away,  when  the  remainder  over- 
seas find  out  they  do  not  have  enough 
buddies  to  reasonably  win  and  survive,  it 
is  very  disconcerting  to  them  for  us  to 
stand  here  and  ask  those  young  men  to 
do  our  fighting  for  freedom  for  us. 

I  did  not  relish  going  abroad  and  to 
spend  3  years  in  service.  I  did  not  want 
to  take  the  time  out  from  my  family  and 
from  my  career.  But  I  did  it,  and  many 
others  here  did.  If  you  think  back  on  it, 
you  would  not  want  to  be  in  a  weak  posi- 
tion overseas. 

I  am  going  to  quote  a  couple  of  things 
the  Members  n«ed  to  bear  in  mind,  be- 
cause it  is  a  little  bit  confusing,  as  an- 
other gentleman  said,  when  our  leaders 
speak  of  detente  on  one  side  and  speak 
of  the  Soviet  on  the  other,  and  when  they 
speak  of  the  Communist  movement  for 
world  supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand  speak  of  giving  them 
wheat  surpluses  at  fantsistic  subsidies. 
I  admit  it  is  confusing  to  me,  too.  That 
is  why  I  had  doubts  prior  to  hearing  the 
debate  and  discussion  here  today. 

If  Members  will  listen,  I  will  quote  G. 
Arbatov.  director  of  the  Soviet  Institute 
for  American  studies  when  he  stated  in 
March  1973: 

Relations  with  the  capitalist  nations  will 
remain  the  relations  of  struggle,  however 
successful  normalization  and  de)«nte  may 
be.  .  .  .  The  essential  question  is  what  form 
that  struggle  will  take. 

If  we  read  Pravda  of  May  this  year, 
we  find  this  quote : 

Only  naive  people  can  expect  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  principles  of  coexistence  by  the 
capitalists  can  weaken  the  main  contradic- 
tion of  our  times  between  capitalism  and 
socialism,  or  that  the  Ideological  struggle 
will  be  weakened. 

If  we  look  aroimd  the  world  further, 
we  can  take  a  look  at  Haiphong  and  we 
wiU  find  this: 

A  steady  parade  of  Communist-bloc 
ships  brings  military  equipment  suffi- 
cient to  replace  all  losses  in  the  1972 
offensive  and  to  beef  up  forces  in  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

If  we  look  at  Aden,  we  find  this:  With 


Soviet  equipment  and  training,  forces  in 
South  Yemen  move  toward  the  strategic 
goal  of  overthrowing  the  pro -American 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  depriv- 
ing the  United  States  of  access  to  its 
principal  foreign  source  of  petroleum. 
If  you  look  around  the  would  you  can 
see  what  the  issues  are  that  are  being 
debated  today. 

If  we  look  at  Oman,  we  find  this: 
Soviet-supported  and  equipped  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Oman  and 
the  Arab  Gulf— PFLOAQ— fights  in 
Dhofar  Province,  aiming  at  control  of 
Oman  and  the  other  oil-rich  sheikdoms 
along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  southern 
coast  of  Arabian  Peninsula. 

Then  we  look  at  Mogadishu,  Somalia: 
Soviet  technicians,  supplies,  and  money 
support  buildup  of  the  harbor  as  a  key 
African  control  point  for  Red  Sea  pas- 
sage. In  Iceland,  the  local  Communists, 
In  close  liaison  with  the  Kremlin, 
maneuver  as  part  of  the  government 
coalition  to  use  the  cold  war  as  a  lever 
for  prying  Iceland  away  from  NATO  and 
closing  down  NATO's  Keflavick  base. 

In  Geneva.  Soviet  representatives  con- 
tinue to  reject  "on  site"  inspection  to 
verify  nuclear  accords.  While  we  prepare 
for  "mutusd  balanced  force  reductions." 
the  Kremlin  orders  additional  heavy 
equipment  and  troops  into  the  zones  sub- 
ject to  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
undercut  om-  negotiators.  Tell  them  to 
bargain  hard.  Tell  them  to  use  our  wheat 
and  our  technology  as  part  of  a  tough 
quid  pro  quo  negotiations.  Tell  them  to 
put  new.  more  effective  negotiators  on 
our  team.  But  let  us  not  unilaterally 
move  toward  disarmament  tonight.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  Peyser  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Coklan)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  FINDLEYj^Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  thejprtjulslte  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
O'Neill  amendment,  and  I  do  so  because 
of  the  assurances  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  given  me  as  to 
his  intentions  and  desire  in  regard  to 
the  level  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  believe  we  all  recognize 
that  there  is  not  any  magic  in  the  pres- 
ent level  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  We 
have  had  a  lot  fewer  troops  over  there 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  than  now. 

On  one  occasion  former  President 
Eisenhower  said  that  we  could  have  one 
division  in  Europe  and  that  one  division 
would  be  an  adequate  demonstration  of 
our  commitment  to  the  defense  of  West-< 
em  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  most  of  us 
recognize  also  that  in  a  showdown  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  would  have 
to  be  nuclear.  There  is  no  real  way  to 
avoid  It.  Therefore,  the  4%  Army  divi- 
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sions  we  presently  have  in  Europe  are 
really  a  token,  a  showing  of  the  flag,  a 
very  important  showing  of  the  flag. 

So  I  feel  that  ^e  could  Just  as  effec- 
tively and  as  safely  show  the  American 
flag  with  fewer  troops  in  Europe.  But 
how  will  the  Europeans  read  what  we  do 
today  if  we  adopt  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment? Will  they  say  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  to  use  the  words 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arends),  as  "gutting 
NATO"?  Will  they  say,  "100,000  troops 
out  this  year.  100,000  out  next  year."  and 
so  on.  So  that  after  5  years  we  will  have 
no  forces  overseas  in  Europe  or  else- 
where. 

That  would  be  misreading  the  intent 
of  this  body,  if  I  read  the  intent  cor- 
recti  V 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  this  question : 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the  gen- 
tleman feels  the  durability  of  our  pres- 
ence with  military  forces  on  the  ground 
In  Europe  is  of  such  national  interest 
that  at  the  end  of  5  years  he  would  like 
to  see  at  least  two  full-strength  Army 
divisions  still  remain  there? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
feeling,  in  opposition  to  some  Members 
in  this  Hoiise,  that  NATO  is  not  a  sacred 
cow,  and  if  it  gets  to  that,  the  feeling 
that  we  are  not  going  to  touch  NATO,  I 
believe,  is  wrong. 

We  have  390,000  troops  in  NATO  now, 
and  as  the  gentleman  said  a  moment  ago. 
President  Elsenhower  in  1963  said  we 
could  get  by  with  one  division. 

I  beUeve  the  gentleman  has  sununed 
it  up  very  beautlf uUy.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
we  have  troops  over  there  now  that  would 
last  for  57  days  in  a  conventional  war. 
They  would  end  up  20  miles  from  the  line 
of  the  Russians  or  from  the  lines  of  the 
Communists,  and  they  would  either  be 
overrun  or  they  would  overrxm  the  Com- 
munists within  a  period  of  5  days.  As  long 
^  we  have  missiles  over  there  I  believe 
we  shoiild  have  NATO  troops  over  there. 

I  am  not  for  the  breaking  down  of 
NATO.  I  believe  we  should  have  forces 
there  at  all  times.  Yes,  5  years  from  now 
or  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  present  situa- 
tion and  as  long  as  NATO  is  in  existence 
I  believe  we  should  have  troops  there. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  go  on  polic- 
ing the  world  and  acting  as  a  babysitter 
for  the  world  with  the  millions  of  troops 
all  over  the  world.  I  believe  we  should 
bring  home  some  troops. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is  I  have 
no  intention  of  scuttling,  NATO  what- 
ever. It  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  it.  But  I  do  think  we  can  send  home 
some  troops  from  NATO. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch).  May  I  pose  the 
same  question  to  the  gentleman?  Does 
the  gentleman  view  the  amendment  now 
pending,  the  O'Neill  amendment,  as  be- 
ing the  begiiuiing  of  the  end  of  our 
presence  with  VS.  groimd  forces  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  ESCH.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  I  support  the  Buchanan 
amendment  as  the  intention  that  we 
need  to  continue  to  have  a  presence  in 


Eiurope.  But  our  interest  in  the  Euro- 
pean continent  is  not  only  mlUtary  but 
economic  and  political  as  well.  The 
amendment  is  a  resixinsible  one.  I  think 
the  amendments  offered  by  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  are  responsible. 

If  we  recognize  we  need  to  keep  a  pres- 
ence in  Europe  but  we  cannot  keep  a  mil- 
itary presence  alone,  we  need  to  keep  eco- 
nomic strength  as  well  as  a  military 
strength  in  Europe.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
port both  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  add  finally  that 
I  have  talked  with  other  sponsors  and 
supporters  of  the  Esch  amendment  and  I 
have  not  found  one  of  them  that  carmot 
put  his  support  behind  the  concept  of  a 
durable  and  substantial  U.S.  preseiuse  on 
the  ground  in  Europe  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  this 
evening  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  debate.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Committee  that  following  World  War  I 
it  was  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
took  the  lead  in  keeping  America  from 
joining  the  League  of  Nations.  That  ac- 
tion was  followed,  of  course,  by  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  hoped  that  World 
War  I  would  be  the  war  to  end  war.  Sen- 
ator Lodge  was  joined  by  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  of  California  and  various  others. 
They  were  sincere  isolationists  who  be- 
lieved peace  could  be  obtained  by  dis- 
armament and  withdrawal. 

You  know,  I  had  hoped  numerous  times 
that  this  coimtry  at  that  time  and  that 
this  Congress  had  Joined  the  League  of 
Nations  and  had  remained  strong  and 
thus  prevented  World  War  n,  with  its 
loss  of  25  million  lives  throughout  the 
world  and  100  million  injured. 

This  Nation  alone,  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  pointed  out,  suffered 
300,000  lives  lost  and  1  zdUlion  injured 
and  $300  billion  spent. 

I  have  prayed  and  I  have  wished  thou- 
sands of  times  that  this  Congress  had 
kept  America  strong  and  that  we  had 
not  placed  the  fleet  in  mothballs  and 
that  we  had  not  permitted  a  virtusd 
court-martial  of  BiUy  Mitchell.  Oeneral 
Mitchell  advocated  alrpower  and  military 
strength  for  peace. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  on  the  wall  of  my  office  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building,  as  I  have  had  in  the  Can- 
non Building  since  almost  the  day  I  came 
here,  a  picture  of  Billy  Mitchell  for  one 
reason:  to  remind  me  constantly  of 
World  War  n  and  who  caused  it.  Gen. 
Billy  Mitchell  said  that  a  bomb  could 
sink  a  battleship.  Very  few  of  our  lead- 
ers listened  and  Congress  continued  to 
cut  the  defense  budget.  We  had  no  air- 
craft carriers,  we  had  tin  tanks  and 
wooden  guns. 

General  Mitchell  proved  it  in  1923 
when  he  sank  the  German  battleship 
Schamhorst  with  one  well-placed  bomb. 
And  then  Billy  Mitchell  was  forced  out  of 
the  military  and  forced  out  of  public  life 
because  there  were  those  who  would  dis- 
arm America,  and  who  refused  to  de- 


velop a  potential  for  peace.  He  was 
hounded  and  harassed  for  advocating 
peace  through  strength. 

I  remember  the  principal  of  my  high 
school,  and  I  can  remember  that  he  took 
the  senior  class,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
Greenwood  High  School  out  of  school 
one  day  to  see  the  U.S.  Army  cavalry 
troop  by  several  months  after  Hitler  had 
taken  office,  trooping  from  Port  McPher- 
son,  Oa.,  to  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  And  you 
know,  as  one  high  school  senior  then, 
and  luiowing  of  Hitler's  plans  to  build 
Panzer  divisions  and  Stuka  dive  bombers, 
I  wondered  what  our  gallant  cavalry — 
and  I  loved  our  school  principal  for  doing 
what  he  did — what  they  would  do  on  the 
'battlefleld  in  a  war  against  dive  bombers 
and  tanks. 

Do  the  Members  of  this  body  know  that 
the  only  reason  why  we  sit  here  today  is 
because  Hitler  and  Tojo  were  not  where 
Canada  is?  We  were  saved  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  built 
from  the  ground  up  factories  to  con- 
struct tanks,  carriers,  and  B-29's  but  the 
next  time  we  will  not  have  5  minutes. 

The  greatest  peace  force — and  I  am 
speaking  this  evening  for  peace — the 
greatest  peace  force  in  the  world  that  we 
have  today  are  our  forces  that  are  de- 
ployed in  Europe  and  on  some  of  those 
islands  in  the  Paciflc.  A  return  to  isola- 
tion would  be  a  national  disaster.  We 
must  for  freedom  and  peace  keep  the 
sea  lanes  and  the  air  lanes  and  yes,  space, 
free  to  all  nations.  For  peace  we  must 
maintain  a  suF>erior  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
a  modem  skilled  U.S.  Army. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  stay  out  of  a 
war  by  isolatiorusm.  Isolation  is  the  road 
to  war  and  stggression.  That  was  proven 
once,  and  if  it  la-proven  again  it  will 
mean  the  destriul^n  of  this  country 
and  all  the  free  countries  of  the  world. 

Strength  is  the  greatest  peace  force 
that  we  could  possibly  have  in  this  world 
today — Do  you  know  why  I  was  named 
after  William  Jennings  Bryan?  Because 
William  Jennings  Bryan  resigned  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  President  Wilson's 
Cabinet  in  protest  of  the  measures  that 
led  up  to  American  entry  into  World 
War  I.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  a 
pacifist.  He  was  a  peacenik,  and  a  great 
one.  He  believed  in  isolationism.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  caimot  huddle  be- 
hind the  Atlantic  smd  the  Psu;iflc  and 
just  do  right  because  it  is  right,  and  make 
an  appeal  to  morality.  There  are  always 
Hitlers,  Stallns,  Tojos  and  Mussolinis. 
They  have  been  in  Uils  world  since  Cain 
killed  his  brother  Abel,  and  they  exist 
today — Aggressors  who  would  plunge  the 
world  into  war  and  the  only  thing  under 
the  wide  sun  that  would  prevent  them 
from  moving  is  a  strong  America. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  choose  to 
reiterate  the  arguments  that  we  made 
when  we  placed  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Members  on  troop  reductions. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  mood  of 
the  House  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  body  are  not  willing  to 
address  themselves  to  the  question  of 
reducing  troop  levels  in  NATO  coim- 
trles.  While  I  disagree  with  this  posi- 
tion I  accept  the  reality  of  this  moment. 
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But  this  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  100,000  troops.  Let  us  for  the  moment 
set  aside  the  NATO  coimtries  and  let  us 
talk  about  where  those  100,000  troops 
could  come  from  if  we  decide  not  to 
reduce  them  from  the  NATO  countries. 

I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks  that 
where  lay  people  attempt  to  make  ded- 
^ons  on  issues  where  experts  disagree, 
then  our  most  Important  weapon  is  our 
ability  to  ask  accurate  and  important 
questions.  Without  dealing  with  the 
NATO  coimtries,  let  us  talk  about  from 
where  some  of  those  100,000  troops  can 
come. 

Why  is  It  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  30,000  military  per- 
sonnel including  one  division  of  13,000 
U.S.  soldiers  stationed  in  South  Korea  20 
years  after  the  war? 

What  U.S.  national  defense  commit- 
ment requires  the  presence  of  43,000  U.S. 
military  personnel  stationed  in  Thailand 
after  U.S.  military  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn from  South  Vietnam? 

Since  the  Nixon  doctrine  rules  out  the 
future  use  of  U.S.  groimd  troops  in  com- 
bat in  Asia,  why  is  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  42,000  U.S.  military 
personnel,  including  most  of  one  Marine 
division,  stationed  in  the  Ryukyu 
Islands? 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is 
taking  its  flrst  step  in  a  series  of  steps 
toward  establishing  an  embassy  in  Pe- 
king, why  does  It  continue  to  see  it  nec- 
essary to  station  9,000  troops  in  Taiwan? 

What  is  the  purpose  for  the  forward 
deployment  of  nearly  20,000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel,  including  nearly  10,000 
ground  troops,  in  Japan?  What  treaty 
article  requires  this  U.S.  commitment? 
Under  what  treaty  article  does  the  United 
States  maintain  1,000  military  persormel 
stationed  in  Ethiopia? 

What  Is  the  treaty  article  that  requires 
the  forward  deployment  of  1,000  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  Morocco? 

What  treaty  article  stipulates  a  U.S. 
commitment  which  requires  the  station- 
ing of  7,000  military  personnel  in  Tur- 
key? 

What  treaty  article  requires  U.S.  com- 
mitment of  over  68.000  military  person- 
nel afloat  in  the  western  Paciflc? 

What  military  agreement  or  treaty 
article  obligates  the  forward  deployment 
of  nearly  1,000  U.S.  military  personnel 
In  the  following  countries  of  Iran,  Aus- 
tralia, smd  Cyprus? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  more  than 
enough  room  for  us  to  cut  at  least  100,000 
troops  around  the  world.  If  we  choose 
not  to  cut  them  out  of  NATO  countries, 
we  certainly  can  raise  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  bloated  forward  deployment 
of  troops  in  other  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

I  think  this  amendment  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

I'^nally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
one  gentleman  alluded  to  the  grand 
strategy  here  on  the  floor.  I  should  like 
to  hope  that  I  have  the  power  and  the 
presUge  and  the  influence  to  be  the  ar- 
chitect of  a  guaranteed  strategy  to  win 
on  this  floor,  but  I  humbly  submit  to  the 


Chairman  and  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee that  I  do  not  have  that  power. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to  cut 
these  troops  are  saying  that  we  have  a 
bloated  deployment  of  forces  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  serious  economic 
problems  in  this  country.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  defend  from  the 
outside  but  to  defend  tne  people  from 
the  problems  we  have  within  this  coun- 
try. 

We  desperately  need  money.  Whatever 
decision  is  made  by  this  Committee  es- 
tablishes the  perimeters  for  whatever  any 
other  committee  in  the  Congress  does, 
because  without  resources,  we  cannot 
adequately  deal  with  other  issues. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  can  mobilize 
against  fear,  but  to  mobilize  against  the 
realities  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in 
this  country  is  absurd.  We  must  cut  this 
budget  in  some  way.  Let  us  support  the 
O'Neill  amendment  that  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  cut  100,000  troops. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  that  if  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Dellums  and  Mr.  O'Neill  that  the  only 
reason  that  we  are  doing  this  is  to  save 
money  had  any  validity,  they  would  offer 
amendments  saying  we  would  Just  demo- 
bilize 100,000  troops.  It  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  keep  them  in  Europe  than 
it  does  here,  not  as  much  with  the  Ger- 
man offset.  «-.» 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  my  intent.  I  hope  we  are 
not  Just  going  to  bring  them  here. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not  say  that.  It  says 
"overseas." 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  presumed  that  when 
the  Army  brought  them  back  from  over- 
seas, they  would  discharge  them. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  pre- 
sumes too  much,  and  if  the  gentleman 
had  written  it  in  saying  we  could  Just 
have  100,000  fewer  troops,  I  might  have 
been  able  to  support  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Delltjms)  asks,  "Why  do  we  have  troops 
in  Korea?"  I  sort  of  got  the  impression 
yesterday — and  if  I  am  wrong,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  voted  that  way  can  come 
around  and  quietly  and  privately  cor- 
rect me — a  good  many  Members  think 
that  it  is  pretty  important  that  they  stay 
there.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  about  a 
little  silly  vote  I  made  in  the  flrst  term 
I  was  down  here.  There  were  83  of  us — I 
believe  83  is  the  right  number,  or  88, 
something  like  that;  Mr.  Bolling  and  I 
think  it  was  in  the  eighties;  I  conferred 
with  him — who  came  here  in  1948  as  new 
Democrats. 

And  I  was  lulled  into  voting  for  a 
troop  reduction  in  Korea  on  the  grounds 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  keep  them 
there  in  1950.  It  passed  by  two  votes  and 
I  was  one  of  the  stupid  two.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers know  what  happened  to  those  80 
Democrats?  Sixty  of  them  did  not  come 
back  because  the  Communists  invaded 


Korea  within  3  weeks  after  we  voted  no 
more  money  for  Korea.  I  survived  by 
1,200  votes  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  most  important  thing  was  not  my 
staying  here  but  that  I  was  not  going  to 
be  stupid  enough  to  invite  another  disas- 
ter for  the  United  States  even  if  I  did 
not  stay  here. 

If  the  Members  think  the  Communists 
will  not  roll  in  their  tanks  if  they  think 
it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  so  and  if  we 
withdraw  troops  enough  that  they  think 
they  can  get  away  with  it,  then  we  have 
mighty  short  memories.  As  I  said  the 
other  day  it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
roll  their  tanks  into  Hungary  and  into 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  want  to  pass  the  blame  around.  I 
want  to  talk  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Dulles  went  all  around  the 
world  saying  that  we  are  going  to  get  rid 
of  this  stupid  Democratic  policy  of  con- 
tainment. Oh,  yes,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  policy  of  liberation,  not  containment 
but  liberation.  And  the  Hungarians  were 
dumb  enough  to  beUeve  that.  They  ssdd, 
"All  right,  we  will  start  the  Uberation 
and  the  Americans  will  help."  We  did 
help.  Mr.  Dulles  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  said  they  were  brave  and  he  hoped 
they  prevailed,  or  something  to  that 
effect.  That  is  all  the  help  they  got. 

The  Russians  waited  for  10  days,  my 
friends.  I  was  there  and  I  went  down 
into  Hungary  against  the  advice  of  the 
State  Department.  In  fact  they  said  I 
could  not  go,  and  I  said  they  would  not 
tell  me  where  I  could  go,  and  I  went. 

They  waited  10  days  to  see  what  we 
would  do  about  Mr.  Dulles'  policy  of  lib- 
eration. When  they  found  out  we  were 
going  to  do  nothing,  the  tanks  rolled  in 
and  the  blood  flowed  in  the  streets  of 
Budapest  and  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tionaries either  died  in  their  tracks  or 
fled. 

Now  if  this  amendment  is  not  an  in- 
vitation for  the  Russians  to  take  for  the 
asking  what  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  for  25  years,  do  the  Members  think 
they  will  not  consider  it  that  kind  of  in- 
vitation? Do  the  Members  think  if  this 
passes  that  the  Russians  will  negotiate 
for  30  seconds  about  mutual  and  bal- 
anced troop  reductions? 

I  am  for  economy  and  I  may  vote  if 
the  amendment  comes  up  for  a  4-percent 
cut  or  whatever  it  is  as  a  bipartisan  cut. 
I  think  we  can  cut  some  money  out  of 
this  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  we  have 
got  to  bring  so  many  troops  home  from 
here  or  from  there.  If  we  decide  to  give 
them  a  few  percentage  points  less  money, 
that  is  fine,  and  then  let  them  make  the 
decision  in  consultation  with  the  experts 
in  Congress,  but  let  us  not  do  it  in  a 
meat-ax  approach  on  this  floor  tonight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Matsttnaca,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hats  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
asmuch as  the  gentleman  stated  if  it 
meant  a  cutting  down  of  the  end  troop 
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strength  of  100,000  he  would  support  the 
measure,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  that  the  amendment 
does  in  fact  call  for  a  cut  in  end  strength. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Oh  no,  the  amendment 
calls  for  a  cutting  down  of  troop  strength 
overseas.  If  we  wsuit  to  cut  100.000  in 
Hawaii  and  North  Carolina  and  Dayton. 
Ohio,  all  right,  but  not  overseas.  We  went 
around  and  around  and  around  on  this, 
and  I  know  Hawaii  is  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  have  the  amend- 
ment in  my  hand  and  may  I  read  it?  This 
Is  section  301: 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1.  1973. 
and  ending  June  30,  1974.  each  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  is  authorized  an  end 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel  as  foU 
lows — 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  know  all  about  that,  but 
read  the  end  of  it  where  it  says  only 
400.000  troops  overseas. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  But  the  O'Neill 
amendment  calls  for  an  end  strength  of 
100,000  less  troops. 

Mr.  HAYS.  But  it  says  so  many  fewer 
overseas.  That  Is  the  part  I  object  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chariman. 
as  a  cosponsor  of  an  amendment  similar 
to  the  pending  O'Neill  amendment,  I  urge 
Its  support.  Simply  put.  it  would  reduce 
the  troop  level  authorized  in  H.R.  9286  by 
100,000,  from  the  number  proposed  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which  is 
approximately  2.2  million. 

The  one  thing  no  one  disagrees  on,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  our  present  force  level 
Is  too  large.  The  Pentagon  itself  recom- 
\  mended  that  the  level  be  cut  by  some 

^  51.000  from  the  1973  level  of  2.89  million 

men  and  women.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  effected  a  further 
reduction  of  over  13,000.  Last  week  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  cut 
more  than  150,000  troops  from  the  Pen- 
tagon request.  The  level  approved  by  the 
Senate  committee  is  2.076,000.  which  is 
24.000  troops  less  than  the  pending 
O'Neill  amendment  would  provide.  The 
Senate  committee  vote,  incidentally, 
was  unanimous.  Mr.  Chairman.  Surely 
every  member  of  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee cannot  t>e  accused  of  ignoring  our 
defense  needs. 

There  is  a  second  notable  feature  of 
the  pending  amendment.  Although  the 
places  where  the  troop  levels  would  be  re- 
duced are  not  specified  the  amendment 
requires  that  the  100,000  reduction  come 
from  the  500,000  U.S.  troops  stationed 
overseas.  We  maintain  nearly  2,000  mili- 
tary installations  in  foreign  areas,  so 
there  is  certainly  no  shortage  of  places 
where  responsible  troop  level  reductions 
could  be  effected. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  Members  are 
genuinely  concerned  that  a  reduction  of 
U.S.  forces  overseas,  particularly  in 
Europe,  would  be  interpreted  by  our 
allies  as  a  signal  of  a  lessened  American 
resolve  to  help  defend  them  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

Yet  during  the  past  10  years  the  British 
and  Canadians  have  withdrawn  troops 
from  Europe.  Portugal  withdrew  her 
troops.  The  French  withdrew  10  divi- 
sions. Indeed,  when  the  United  States 
felt  the  need  to  send  more  troops  to 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  late  sixties,  over 


100,000  American  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Europe. 

Thousands  of  troops  have  been  re- 
moved from  NATO  without  precipitating 
a  rush  among  Western  European  nations 
to  reach  a  hasty  accommodation  with 
Russia. 

One  particularly  appealing  argument 
advanced  against  reduction  of  overseas 
troops.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  should 
not  give  away  something  when  we  can 
bargain  for  something  in  return  for  it, 
namely,  a  reciprocal  troop  reduction  on 
the  part  of  Warsaw  Pact  Nations.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  O'Neill  amendment 
that  necessarily  reduces  NATO  troop 
levels.  If  our  NATO  Allies  feel  that  the 
organization's  troop  strength  should  be 
maintained  at  present  levels  despite 
modest  U.S.  cuts,  nothing  prevents  them 
from  maintaining  that  level  by  increas- 
ing their  own  commitments. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
O'Neill  amendment  would  not  harm  the 
U.S.  defense  posture.  Moreover,  it  would 
address  in  a  constructive  way  certain 
serious  problems  in  our  international  re- 
lations. 

Our  overseas  military  presence  costs 
nearly  $30  billion  annually,  generating 
about  a  third  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  interested  in 
fiscal  responsibility  would  Join  in  sup- 
porting the  O'Neill  amendment,  for  it 
could  generate  between  $1.5  to  $2  billion 
in  savings,  without  compromising  the 
military  strength  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  part  to  make 
clear  what  the  sequence  of  voting  will 
be. 

PABUAMEITTAaT    INQtmT 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
first  vote  occur  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
that  that  is  the  intention  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  that  will  happen  as  soon  as 
we  vote,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  right  away. 

Mr.  BtrcHANAN's  amendment  is,  in  ef- 
fect, saying,  "move  slowly  on  any  cuts 
in  NATO,"  and  wiU  be  offered  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OTJeu-l,  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OUeu-l 
calls  for  a  net  force  reduction  of  100,000 
in  total  force  strength,  with  that  100,000 
to  come  from  overseas. 

I  myself  have  opposed  any  cuts  in 
NATO,  but  I  am  going  to  support  the 
O'Neill  amendment,  because  100,000  is  so 
small  it  does  not  require  any  cut  In 
NATO. 

If  the  Buchanan  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  make  it  even  more  clear 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  make  cuts  in 
NATO,  but  whether  the  Buchanan 
amendment  is  adopted  or  not  is  not  es- 
sential, because  100.000  can  easily  be 
fotmd  in  the  Pacific  by  taking  the  45,000 
forces  out  of  Thailand  who  have  no  fur- 


ther purpose  there;  the  Japanese  would 
welcome  a  reduction,  so  we  can  take  30.- 
000  out  of  Japan  and  it  would  not  impair 
their  security. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  little  concerned  about  the  state  of  my 
amendment  in  the  order  of  voting.  I  am 
trying  to  help,  not  hurt  NATO.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle concerned  about  an  overwhelming 
emotional  "no"  vote  on  my  amendment. 

I  understand  the  feeling  of  this  body, 
and  how  it  is  going  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
stitute. My  amendment  does  not  harm 
that  substitute. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
familiar  with  the  language  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  because  it  is  similar  to 
the  language  that  came  up  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  importance  of  NATO.  It  will 
be  attached  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  O'Neill,  and  that  will  make  very 
clear  that  NATO  Is  not  hurt. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  O'Neill  smiendment 
should  prevail.  We  are  now  losing  the 
economic  battles  of  our  day  to  Germany 
and  to  Japan.  They  are  kicking  hades 
out  of  us  with  pencils  and  computers— 
not  military  weapons. 

What  we  need  in  Europe  and  Japan 
are  100.000  American  businessmen  with 
the  enterprise  to  outsell  the  Russians  on 
such  items  as  enriched  uranium  services, 
and  outsell  our  competitors  in  Asia  with 
American  products. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have 
been  talking  here  about  the  voting  for  a 
long  time.  Someone  has  said  "move  the 
previous  question."  so  that  we  can  vote. 
We  all  want  to  vote;  let  us  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  put  the  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

*  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Nehj.)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  242,  noes  163, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows; 


(BoU  No. 

409] 

AYES— 242 

Abdnor 

Bafalls 

Breaux 

Anderson,  ni. 

Baker 

Breckinridge 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Beard 

Brlnkley 

Andrews, 

Bell 

Brooks 

N.Dak. 

Bennett 

Broomfleld 

Annunzlo 

BevUl 

Brotzman 

Archer 

Boiling 

Brown,  Mich 

Arends 

Bo  wen 

Brown.  Ohio 

Armstrong 

Bray 

BroyhUI.  N.C 
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BroybUl.  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Cooian 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Danlei.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Qa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  WU. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dtvlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  R 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Proehlich 
Fuqua 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
dfeen.  Oreg. 
Orover 
Oubser 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 
Henderson 
HI'.lls 
Hinsbaw 
Hocan 
Hollfleld 


Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lett 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCotl  later 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Main  lard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.c. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Qa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mlzell 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moor  head, 

Calif 
Morgan 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 

NOES — 163 


Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roufselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebeltus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  NO. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUaon, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 


Chlsholm 

Cay 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent     I 
Diggs    I 
Dtngell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Esch     I 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plndley 


Foley 
Pord, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
'  Frenzel 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Oiaimo 
Orasso 
Green .  Pa. 
Griffiths 
OroEs 
Oude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jordan 


Karth 

Nix 

Sarbanes 

Kaatenmeier 

Obey 

Bchroeder 

Koch 

O'Hara 

Selberllng 

Kyros 

ONelU 

Shipley 

Leggett 

Owens 

Snyder 

Lehman 

Patten 

Stanton, 

Litton 

Perkins 

James  V. 

Long,  Md. 

Pickle 

Stark 

McCloskey 

Pike 

Steele 

McCormack 

Podell 

Stokes 

McKlnney 

Prltchard 

Studds 

Macdonald 

Rallsback 

Sullivan 

Madden 

Rangel 

Symington 

Matsunaga 

Karick 

Tbompson/.N.J 

MazzoU 

Rees 

Tiernan 

Meeds 

Reld 

Udall 

Melcber 

Reuse 

UUman 

Metcalfe 

Rlegle 

Van  Deerlln 

Mezvlnsky 

RobUon,  NY. 

Vanlk 

MUler 

Rodino 

Vlgorito 

Minish 

Rogers 

Waldle 

BCink 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Whalen 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Rosenthal 

WollT 

Moakley 

Roush 

Wylie 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Roy 

Yates 

Mosher 

Roybal 

Yatron 

Moss 

Ryan 

Young,  Ga. 

Matcher 

St  Germain 

Zw&ch 

Nedzt 

Sarasin 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Alexander 

Ounter 

Fatman 

Blackburn 

Hammer - 

Pepper 

Boggs 

Schmidt 

Roe 

Camp 

Hanna 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Cochran 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Skubltz 

Conyers 

Harvey 

Smith,  Iowa 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stephens     . 

Plsher 

Landgrebe 

Wldnall    'J' 

Gettys 

MUford 

Winn 

Gray 

Mills.  Ark. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  , 
as  modified,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STKK8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  title  and  all  amendments  thereto 
dose  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  HfeRERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  with- 
hold his  unanimous-consent  request  for 
Just  one  moment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  will  be  glad  to  hold  my 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Sdecs)  to  temporarily  withhold  his 
unanimous  consent  request  to  limit  de- 
bate was  because  I  promised  this  House 
that  I  would  not  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  limit  debate  nor  make  a  motion  to 
cut  off  debate,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  vio- 
late that  promise,  and  I  intend  to  keep  it. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  very  im- 
portant factor  is  that  I  always  believe 
that  the  majority  has  the  right  of  rule. 
I  certainly  do  not  take  any  umbrage  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sdcks) 
wishes  to  make  this  imanimous  consent 
request.  I  would  submit  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  if  a  majority  of  the  Members 
wisli  to  do  this,  if  they  want  to  expedite 
this  legislation  and  go  home  early,  which 
I  hope  Vasy  will,  then  it  is  up  to  the 
majority  to  express  their  will. 

Vtr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  temporarily  withhold- 
ing his  unanimous  consent  request. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  renew 
my  unanimous  consent  request  that  all 
debate  on  this  title  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OrFERED    BT    MB.   ntTNZZL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  'Frenzel:  In 
title  III.  Active  forces,  add  section  303  after 
section  301 : 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  In  Sec- 
tions 301  or  302.  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1973  and  ending  June  30.  1974,  the 
aggregate  end  strength  for  active  duty  com- 
missioned officers  In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Cofps  and  the^lr  Force  combined 
shall  not  exceed  310,7^^' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  is  rather 
easy  to  understand.  It  sets  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  commissioned  oflScers  in  our 
armed  services.  Currently.  Congress  sets 
a  limit  to  the  size  of  each  service.  This 
amendment  will  set  an  aggregate  ceil- 
ing on  the  number  of  commissioned  oflB- 
cers  in  all  services  and  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  distribute  the  number 
among  the  various  services  in  any  way 
he  deems  suitable  or  necessary. 

There  are  a  number  of  strong  reasons 
why  I  offer  this  amendment.  First,  it 
may  save  between  $140  and  $150 — $420 
and  $450 — million.  In  a  time  when  the 
President  Is  attempting  to  control  infla- 
tion, and  when  we  are  already  embarked 
on  a  course  which  will  bust  our  own  budg- 
et ceiling,  saving  a  sum  like  this  is  very 
important.  If  we  are  to  spend  money  on 
all  the  various  social  programs  which 
many  of  us  have  fought  for,  we  must  cut 
the  military  budget  in  some  way.  I  think 
that  this  may  be  one  method  to  do  this. 

Tills  amendment  also  sets  a  precedent 
for  congressional  oversight  on  the  size 
of  the  officer  corps.  The  Congress  exer- 
cises oversight  on  a  number  of  other  de- 
fense related  issues  but  has  thus  far  ap- 
parently not  deemed  It  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  number  of  commissioned  officers. 
If  Congress  is  to  accept  its  responsibility 
in  determining  military  policy,  It  should 
at  least  speak  on  the  questions  of  the 
number  of  commissioned  officers. 

My  reasons  for  submitting  this  amend- 
ment are  not  limited  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  congressional  oversight.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  about  to  encounter  a 
problem  in  our  military  personnel  situ- 
ation which  may  have  adverse  effects  on 
adequate  defense  planning. 

The  size  of  our  officer  corps  has  been 
growing  larger  and  larger  in  relation  to 
the  total  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
At  the  height  of  the  Indochina  war,  11.3 
percent  of  our  men  on  active  duty  were 
officers.  Since  that  time,  this  figure  has 
reached  14.3  percent.  In  pre-Indochlna 
period,  a  time  of  relative  peacefulness. 
1957-63,  the  figure  was  12.5  percent.  My 
amendmentVould  set  the  ceiling  by  next 
year  at  14  percent. 

I  believe  that  the  military  today  Is 
more  complicated  than  it  was  even  a 
short  10  years  ago.  It  is  very  easy  for  our 
military  to  recruit  men  for  a  buildup  like 
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Indochina.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  for 
them  to  let  these  men  go  when  the  emer- 
gency Is  over.  Unless  there  is  a  ceiling 
mandating  that  there  be  no  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  officers,  the  problem  of 
too  many  officers  may  continue  to  cost 
the  taxpayer  and  also  harm  our  national 
defense. 

Too  many  officers  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
in  addition  to  causing  needless  cost,  also 
causes  a  kind  of  threat  to  our  national 
seciu-ity.  The  United  States  has  had  a 
policy  of  flexible  response.  At  present,  we 
have,  insofar  as  we  know,  an  adequate 
nuclear  force  to  destroy  an  enemy.  How- 
ever, not  all  situations  will  call  for  a  nu- 
clear strike;  even  of  a  strategic  or  tacti- 
cal nature.  We  must  also  have  a  con- 
ventional deterrent  capability  in  a  strong 
Armed  Forces.  Oiu-  Armed  Forces,  in 
order  to  be  a  credible  conventional  deter- 
rent, must  be  a  select  group  of  people, 
highly  trained  and  combat  ready.  This 
force  must  be  capable  of  great  mobility 
and  capable  to  mount  a  short-term,  con- 
ventional deterrent  to  our  enemies  any- 
where in  the  world. 

With  the  percent  of  officers  in  our  total 
active  duty  personnel  growing,  the  per- 
cent of  enlisted  men  must  correspond- 
ingly shrink.  If  the  trend  continues  we 
may  not  have  a  credible  conventional 
deterrent  force.  An  army  of  2  milhon  men 
with  close  to  a  third  of  a  million  officers 
may  not  be  a  credible  deterrent.  Officers. 
by  and  large,  do  not  do  the  hardnose 
conventional  fighting.  Enlisted  men  do. 
The  size  of  our  officer  corps  should  be 
limited  to  maintain  our  flexible  response 
strategy  with  a  conventional  force.  An 
all-offlcer  army  is  not  this  force;  an  all- 
volunteer  army  with  a  small  officer  corps 
is. 

The  quality  of  our  officers  will  im- 
prove by  limiting  the  niunber  of  officers. 

The  United  States  offers  a  man  who 
wants  a  career  as  an  officer  good  benefits. 
The  pay  is  good,  and  the  pension  plan  is 
superior  to  most  civilian  occupations.  We 
should  have  reasonable  numbers  of  good 
men  as  officers  and  these  men  should  be 
in  a  highly  desirable  occupation.  By 
limiting  the  number  of  officers,  not 
everyone  who  wishes  to  become  an  officer 
would  be  able  to  become  one.  Probably, 
the  standards  for  men  wishing  to  be 
officers  will  rise,  making  an  already  good 
group  of  men  a  prestigious  group  of 
highly  trained,  combat-ready  profes- 
sional soldiers. 

The  cut  I  am  suggesting  in  this 
amendment  Is  not  deep.  Currently,  there 
are  324.000  officers  In  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  amendment  will  cut  that  to  310,- 
781— 282,781— a  cut  of  less  than  14.000— 
42.000  or  3.5  percent — 12  percent.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  responsible  amount  which 
will  not  resiilt  in  wholesale  reductions. 

This  amendment  will  not  create  an 
officer  corps  of  all  generals  and  colonels. 
The  Officer  Grade  Limitations  Act  limits 
the  size  of  each  grade  to  the  size  of  each 
services  officer  corps.  The  cut  will  be  by 
and  large  proportiotud  since  the  upper 
limit  to  this  act  has  been  reached  for 
some  of  the  higher  grades. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  a  re- 
sponsible amendment.  It  will  save  the 
taxpayers  some  money,  enhance  rather 
£>than  hurt  national  security,  and  upgrade 
the  status  of  officers.  It  is  imperative  that 


we  remember  that  this  will  increase  con- 
gressional power  insofar  as  oversight 
over  another  segment  of  our  military 
policy  is  concerned.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment^ 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this  matter.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  did  not  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  have  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  here  consider  this.  Each 
service  has  different  missions  and  unique 
characteristics  which  influence  officer 
and  enlisted  requirements. 

The  Air  Force  combat  engagement 
force  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
officers  in  aircrew  and  missile  crew  posi- 
tions. This  differs  markedly  from  the 
combat  arms  of  other  services  whose  rel- 
atively smaller,  high-ratio  aviation  com- 
ponents are  counterbalanced  by  divisions 
and  capital  ships  having  relatively  low 
ratios. 

I  am  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  effect 
that  some  of  the  services  are  labor  In- 
tensive and  others  are  capital  intensive. 

The  officer-enlisted  ratio  programed 
for  1974  is  almost  identical  to  the  ratio 
foUowing  World  War  n  in  1946. 

Today  the  services  have  the  following 
officer  ratios:  Army.  1  to  7;  Navy.  1  to 
7;  Air  Force,  1  to  5.01;  Marine  Corps,  1 
to  9.19. 

The  only  services  with  a  commissioned 
officer  to  enlisted  ratio  in  excess  of  1  to 
7  is  the  Air  Force,  the  only  service  af- 
fected by  the  Prenzel  Eunendment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  and  my  question  is  this : 
We  all  have  difficulty  In  determining  how 
many  men  we  should  have  and  how 
many  officers  in  relation  to  men.  We  had 
323.000  less  men  in  1971  than  we  hSMl  In 
1946,  and  yet  we  had  66.000  more  cap- 
tains, majors,  lieutenant  colonels,  and 
colonels  than  we  had  in  1946,  and  we 
had  43.000  fewer  second  lieutenants  and 
77.000  fewer  first  lieutenants. 

I  wonder  what  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  could  tell  this 
committee  what  the  conmilttee  can  do 
to  study  the  restructuring,  a  more  sensi- 
ble restructuring,  of  officers  In  relation 
to  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  I  will  say 
agam  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  amendment.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  that  we  are  all 
anxious  to  have  the  proper  ratio. 

And  I  also  am  interested  in  saving 
such  fimds  as  we  can.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  observation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  optwse  the  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons. 

First,  there  are  already  adequate  laws 
to  control  the  number  of  senior  officers 
and  the  present  officer  quotas  of  the 
miUtajry  that  are  the  product  of  over  20 
years  experience. 

Second,  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
grades  of  major  and  lieutenant  com- 


mander and  above  are  below  the  limita- 
tions permitted  by  law  today. 

Third,  since  the  Armed  Forces  started 
to  decrease  from  their  pesUc  armed 
strength  in  1968-69,  the  officer  forces  will 
have  been  reduced  by  100,000  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1974.  There  have  been  over 
10,000  reductions  in  grades  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  commander  and  above. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  big  faults  I 
find  with  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Manpower  Subcommittee  and  I  agree 
we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
this,  is  that  what  is  being  called  for  is  an 
aggregate  or  total  strength  and  not  an 
average  strength.  This  means  if  we  go  by 
simply  an  aggregate  strength  there  is  no 
ability  to  fluctuate  and  there  is  no  room 
for  discretion.  It  is  an  arbitrary  celling 
that  would  make  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  violation  at  the  moment  the 
President  signs  it.  I  think  it  is  imrealistic. 
I  think  we  are  cognizant  of  the  problem 
within  our  committee.  I  think  if  we  are 
left  to  work  out  the  problem  within  our 
committee  we  will  come  up  with  a  rea- 
sonable solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzkl). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzkl)  there 
were — ayes  53,  and  noes  134. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title 
m?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Ilie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  IV— RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1973.  and  ending  June  30.  1974,  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strengtb  of  not  lese  than 
the  foUowlng: 

(1)  Th*  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States,  379.144; 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  232.591; 

(3)  The  NaVal  Reserve.  116.981; 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  30,735; 

(5)  The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
states.  92J91: 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  49,773; 

(7)  The  Coast  Ouard  Reserve,  11,800. 
Sec.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  total  au- 
thorized strengtb  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  in- 
dividual members  not  In  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  who  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfac- 
tory participation  in  training)  without  their 
consent  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Whenever  such  units  or  such  individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  the  average  strength  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  Reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  Individual  members. 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  title  rv  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  IV, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  rv— MILITARY  TRAINING 
STUDENT  LOADS 

S.  Sxc.  501.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 

'  1.  1973,  and  ending  Jime  30  1974,  each  com- 

ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  authorized 
an  average  mUltary  training  student  load 
asfoUows: 

(1)  The  Army.  89.053; 
(3)  The  Navy.  76.647; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  27.978; 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  64.904; 

(6)  The  Army  National  Oiuurd  of  the 
United  States.  19.100: 

(8)  The  Army  Reserve,  59,900; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  15,200; 

(8)  The  Sparine  Corps  Reserve,  5,600; 

(9)  The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States,  4,000; 

( 10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  24,300. 

Mr.  H^ERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  V? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 
TITLE  VI— OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

8ic.  601.  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  80-367  approved  March  16. 1966 
(80  SUt.  37) .  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"(a)(1)  Not  to  exceed  81.300.000,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  their  stated 
purposes  to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  In  support  of  Viet- 
namese forces.  (B)  local  forces  In  Laos;  and 
for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
<Hi  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  determine.  None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  overseas 
allowance,  per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other 
addition  to  the  regular  base  pay  of  any  per- 
son serving  with  the  free  world  forces  m 
South  Vietnam  if  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment would  be  greater  than  the  amount  of 
■pedal  pay  authorized  to  be  paid  for  an 
equivalent  period  of  service,  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  (under 
section  310  of  title  37.  United  States  Code) 
serving  in  Vietnam  or  In  any  other  hostile 
fire  area,  except  for  continuation  of  payments 
of  such  additions  to  regular  base  pay  pro- 
vided in  agreements  executed  prior  to  July  1. 
1970.  Nothing  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  sup- 
port Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces  in 
actions  designed  to  provide  military  support 
and  assistance  to  the  Government  of  (Cam- 
bodia or  Laos:  Providea,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  actions  required  to  Insure 
^  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengage- 
ment of  UJ3.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or 
to  aid  In  the  release  of  Americans  held  as 
prisoners  of  war." 

8k:.  602.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
▼Won  of  law,  no  funds  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obUgated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  directly  or  indirectly  any  eco- 
nomic or  mUltary  assistance  for  or  on  behalf 
of  North  Vietnam  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974. 

Sec.  603.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  under 
a  contract  entered  Into  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  under  any  multlyear 
procurement  as  defined  In  section  1-322  of 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations 
(as  in  effect  on  September  26,  1972)  where 
the  canceUatlon  celling  for  such  procurement 
Is  in  excess  of  85,000,000. 

Sbc.  604.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  Uifited 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections  after  section  137  and 
Inserting  corresponding  Items  In  the  chapter 
analysis: 

"i  138.  Secretary  of  Defense:  Annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for 
armed  forces 

"(a)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  <»'  for  the  use  of  any  armed 
force  or  obligated  or  expended  for — 

"(1)  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlssUes,  or 
naval  vessels; 

"(2)  any  research,  development,  test,  or 
evaluation,  or  procurement  or  production  re- 
lated thereto; 

"(3)  procurement  of  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles; 

"(4)   procurement  of  other  weapons;  or 

"(6)  procurement  of  naval  torpedoes  and 
related  support  equipment; 
unless  the  aimual  appropriation  for  such 
funds  has  been  specifically  authorized  by 
law  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Congress  shall  authorize  the  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces.  No 
funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of 
any  reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces 
unless  the  personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  that  reserve  component  for  that 
fiscal  year  has  been  authorised  by  law. 

"(c)(1)  Congress  shall  authorize  the  end 
strength,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
active-duty  personnel  for  each  component  of 
the  armed  forces.  No  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  active-duty  personnel  of  any  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces  unless  the  end 
strength  for  active-duty  personnel  of  that 
component  for  the  fiscal  year  has  been  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  written  report,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  fiscal  year,  recom- 
mending the  annual  active-duty  end 
strength  level  for  each  component  of  the 
armed  forces  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
shaU  Include  in  that  report  Justification  for 
the  strengtb  levels  recommended  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  between  the 
personal  strength  levels  recommended  for 
that  fiscal  year  and  the  national  security 
policies  of  the  United  States  In  effect  at  the 
time.  The  Justification  and  explanation  shall 
specify  In  detaU  for  all  forces,  Including 
each  land  force  division,  carrier  and  other 
major  combatant  vessel,  air  wing,  and  other 
comparable  unit  the — 

"(A)    unit  mission  and  capabUity; 

"(B)  strategy  which  the  unit  supports: 
and 

"(C)  area  of  deployment  and  Uliutratlve 
areas  of  potential  deployment.  Including  a 
description  of  any  United  States  conunlt- 
ment  to  defend  such  areas. 
It  shall  also  Include  a  detaUed  discussion 
of  the  manpower  required  for  support  and 
overhead  functions  within  the  armed  forces. 

"(d)  (1)  Congress  shall  authorize  the  aver- 
age military  training  student  loads  for  each 
component  of  the  armed  forces.  That  au- 
thorization Is  not  required  for  unit  or  crew 


training  student  loads,  but  Is  required  for 
student  loads  for  the  foUowlng  individual 
training  categories — 
"(A)    recruit  and  specialized  training; 
"(B)  fUght  training; 

"(C)  professional  training  In  mUltary  and 
clvUian  Institutions;  and 

"(D)  officer  acquisition  training. 
No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  fis- 
cal year  for  training  mUltary  personnel  in 
the  training  categories  described  In  clauses 
(A) -(D)  of  any  component  of  the  armed 
forces,  imless  the  average  student  load  of 
that  component  for  that  fiscal  year  has  been 
authorized  by  law. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  (Congress  a  written  report,  not  later 
than  March  l  of  each  fiscal  year,  recom- 
mending the  average  student  load  for  each 
category  of  training  for  each  component  of 
the  armed  forces  for  the  next  three  fiscal 
years,  and  shaU  include  in  that  report  Justi- 
fication for,  and  explanation  of,  the  average 
student  loads  recommended. 
"i  139.  Secretary  of  Defense:  weapons  devel- 
opment and  procurement  sched- 
ules for  armed  forces;  reports;  sup- 
plemental reporta 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  each  calendar  year,  at  the 
same  time  the  President  submlta  the  budget 
to  Congress  under  section  11  of  title  31.  a 
written  report  regarding  development  and 
procurement  schedules  for  each  weapon  sys- 
tem for  which  fund  authorization  U  required 
by  which  fund  authorization  is  required  by 
section  138(a)  of  this  title,  and  for  which 
any  funds  for  procurement  are  requested  In 
that  budget.  The  report  shaU  Include  data 
on  operational  testing  and  evaluation  for 
each  weapon  system  for  which  funds  for  pro- 
curement are  requested  (other  than  funds 
requested  only  for  the  procurement  of  units 
for  operational  testing  and  evaluation,  or 
long  lead-time  items,  or  both).  A  weapon 
system  shall  also  be  Included  In  the  annual 
report  required  under  this  subsection  In 
each  year  thereafter  until  procurement  of 
that  system  has  been  completed  or  termi- 
nated, or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies, 
In  writing,  that  such  inclusion  would  not 
serve  any  useful  purpose  and  gives  his  rea- 
sons therefor. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  report  to  Congress,  not 
less  than  thirty,  or  more  than  sixty,  days  be- 
fore the  award  of  any  contract,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  option  in  a  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  any  such  weapon  system  (other 
than  procurement  of  units  for  operational 
testing  and  evaluation,  or  long  lead-time 
Items,  or  both ) ,  luUess — 

"(1)  the  contractor  or  contractors  for  that 
system  have  not  yet  been  selected,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
submission  of  that  report  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  source  selection  process  and  notifies 
(Congress  in  writing,  prior  to  such  award,  of 
that  determination,  stating  his  reasons  there- 
for; or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  the  submission  of  that  report  would  oth- 
erwise adversely  affect  the  vital  security  In- 
tereste  of  the  United  States  and  notifies  Con- 
gress In  writing  of  that  determination  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  award,  stating 
his  reasons  therefor. 

"(c)  Any  report  required  to  be  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  Include 
detaUed  and  summarized  Information  with 
respect  to  each  weapon  system  covered,  and 
specifically  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  the  development  schedule.  Including 
estimated  annual  costs  untU  development  Is 
completed: 

"(2)  the  planned  procurement  schedule. 
Including  the  best  estimate  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  annual  costa  and  imlts  to 
be  procured  untU  procurement  Is  completed; 
and 

"(S)  to  the  extent  required  by  the  second 
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sentence  of  subsection  (a),  the  result  of  all 
operational  testing  and  evaluation  up  to  the 
time  of  the  submlaslon  of  the  report,  or.  If 
operational  testing  and  evaUiatton  has  not 
been  conducted,  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefor  and  the  results  of  such  other  test- 
ing and  evaluation  as  has  been  conducted. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  weapon  system 
for  which  procurement  funds  have  not  been 
previously  requested  and  for  which  funds 
are  first  requested  by  the  President  In  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  Budget  for  that  fiscal 
year  has  been  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
same  reporting  requirements  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  that  system  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  funds  had  been  re- 
quested for  that  system  In  that  budget." 
(b)  The  following  laws  are  repealed: 
(1)  section  412  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1959,  Public  Law  86-149  (73  Stat.  322),  as 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  April  27, 
1962.  Public  Law  87-436  (76  Stat.  65);  sec- 
tion 610  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963, 
Public  Law  88-174  (77  Stat.  329);  section 
304  of  the  Act  of  June  11,  1965,  Public  Law 
89-37    (79    Stat.    128);    section   6   of   the   Act 


amendment  does,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  it 
does  is  that  it  takes  last  year's  appro- 
priation level  of  $19.5  billion;  it  adds 
on  4.5  percent  for  inflation  and  makes 
that  the  ceiling. 

We  say  in  this  amendment  that  we 
shall  not  spend  more  than  that  amoimt. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  reduction.  It  is  a 
reduction  by  $950  million  from  what  the 
committee  has  recommended,  but  it  is 
also  more  than  we  spent  last  year;  it  is 
more  than  we  spent  last  year  by  about  $1 
billion,  so  that  it  is  more  than  we  spent 
last  year  but  not  as  much  as  the  com- 
mittee would  like. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  amendment 
is  that  it  is  not  a  meat-ax  approach. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  the 
Pentagon  would  not  have  a  free  hand  in 
determining  where  the  cuts  are  to  be 
made.  Under  this  amendment,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  report  to  the 
committee  on  what  spending  it  wanted 


of  December  1,  1967,  Public  Law  90--Ma48i      tniin  in  order  to  Stay  within  the  overall 
Stat.  526) ;  section  405  of  the  Act  of  NoveSI»*^  „„nT«„  i^^  ««™«,ufoo  «miiH  fhoT,  Hoi<Mo 
ber  19. 1969.  PubUc  Law  91-121  (83  Stat.  207) ; 
sections  505  and  609  of  the  Act  of  October  7. 

1970.  Public  Law  91-441  (84  Stat.  912.  913); 
section  701  of  the  Act  of  September  28,  1971, 
Public  Law  92-129  (86  Stat.  362);  and  sec- 
tions 302  and  604  of  the  Act  of  September  26, 
1972,  Public  Law  92-436  (86  Stat.  736,  739); 
and 

(2)  section  506  of  the  Act  of  November  17, 

1971,  Public  Law  92-156  (85  Stat.  429) . 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 

of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1974". 


Mr.  H^ERT  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VI  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEEED  BT   MB.  ASRIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  Page  15, 
between  lines  8  and  9  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  605.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  total  amount  of  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  titles 
I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $20,- 
445.255,000.  Within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
for  referral  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  in 
detaU  how  the  Secretary  proposes  to  ap- 
portion the  reduction  required  under  this 
section  among  the  various  procurement  and 
other  programs  for  which  authorizations  arc 
provided  under  such  titles  I  and  11.  The 
recommended  apportionment  shall  not  take 
effect  for  a  period  of  30  days  following  the 
receipt  of  the  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  order  to  give  Congress  an  oppor- 
tiinlty  to  revise  by  law  the  recommended  ap- 
portionment." 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  here  Is  not  my 
amendment  alone.  I  have  discovered.  In 
talking  to  a  number  of  other  Members, 
that  other  people  have  similar  ideas,  so 
I  offer  this  amendment  as  part  of  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  in  favor  of  cutting  de- 
fense spending  by  a  ceiling  amendment. 

Let   me    explain    briefly    what    this 


ceiling.  The  committee  could  then  decide 
to  accept  it.  to  reject  it,  or  amend  it  so 
that  Congress  does  not  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility under  this  amendment. 

The  arguments  for  this  amendment 
are  very,  very  clear.  They  are  economics 
and  they  are  consistencies.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  last  week  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  economic  problems  of  the 
country.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  problems  of  inflation.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  problems 
of  deficits.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  problems  that  are  internal, 
domestic,  economic  problems  which  are 
causing  damage  to  the  dollar  abroad.  AU 
of  this  we  talked  about  last  week  when 
we  put  on  a  total  Federal  spending  ceil- 
ing of  $267.1  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  for  this 
amendment  are  economics  and  consist- 
ency. Other  programs  have  been  cut  by 
this  body;  other  programs  will  have  to 
be  cut  throughout  the  year  by  this  body. 
We  cannot  stay  within  that  ceiling  un- 
less we  cut  somewhere,  and  defense 
should  be  no  exception.  Defense  should 
not  be  treated  any  differently  than  other 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  coming  to  what 
I  believe  is  the  most  Important  thing  I 
want  to  say  about  this  amendment. 
Everybody  can  agree  we  ought  to  pass 
something  like  this  amendment  because 
of  the  economic  situation.  We  should  pass 
something  like  this.  The  question  before 
us  is,  can  we  do  it?  Can  we  find  some 
way  in  this  budget  to  cut  $950  million  be- 
low what  the  committee  recommended? 

I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  tell  us,  "No."  They  came  up 
in  the  general  debate  yesterday  and  said 
no.  they  could  not  cut  it.  that  this  was  a 
bare-tx>nes  budget  and  we  would  be  cut- 
ting muscle  and  we  would  be  cutting 
bone  if  we  cut  further. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  true  for  one  rea- 
son, Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  simply  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  does  it 
every  year. 

Every  year  we  have  an  authorization 
process,  and  we  pass  an  authorization 
bill.  Then  we  have  an  appropriation  proc- 
ess, and  we  pass  an  appropriation  bill. 
Every  year  the  amount  we  appropriate 
is  a  lesser  amount  than  was  authorized. 


Last  year  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee cut  $1.4  billion  from  the  authoriza- 
tion level.  Over  the  past  5  years  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  cut  an  av- 
erage of  $1.6  billion  from  the  authoriza- 
tioh  levels. 

But  we  are  not  asking  for  a  cut  of  $1.6 
billion.  We  are  not  asking  for  a  cat  of 
$1.4  billion.  We  are  asking  for  a  cut  of 
$950  million. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
find  cuts  of  $1.4  billion  and  $1.6  blllian, 
why  cannot  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  come  up  with  a  cut  of  $950 
million? 

When  various  Members  come  up  and 
tell  us,  "We  cannot  cut  this  budget,"  I 
hope  they  will  also  explain  how  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  manages  to  cut 
it.  Nobody  ever  tells  us  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  cut  the  muscle 
or  cut  the  bone.  Nobody  ever  comes  up 
and  offers  amendments  to  add  on  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  left  out 
from  what  was  authorized.  Apparently 
what  the  AppropriatiCHis  Committee  does 
is  all  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspm 
was  allowed  to  procMd  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  arni- 
ment  for  this  amendment  are  economics, 
consistency,  and  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  done.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  cut  $1.4  billion  or  $1.6  bil- 
lion a  year,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  can  certainly  do  half  that  well. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  it  not  true  that  be- 
tween 56  and  57  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  is  for  military  pay  and  military 
benefits? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
as  of  January  1  this  year  the  military 
active  duty  personnel  were  given  a  7.2 
percent  pay  increase? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  it  not  also  true  as  of 
July  1  of  this  year  military  retirees  re- 
ceived a  6.71 -percent  increase  in  pay? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gubser.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed t^  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
civilians  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
who  are  over  and  above  the  56  percent 
we  previously  mentioned,  got  a  5.5-per- 
cent increase  in  pay  as  of  January  1? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  too  is  correct. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  If  we  apply  the  per- 
centage factors  which  are  related  to  per- 
sonnel and  add  the  civilians  involved, 
have  we  not  effectively  already  wiped  out 
the  4.5  percent  that  is  being  allowed  for 
infiation? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No,  we  have  not.  The  gMi- 
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tleman  will  understand  that  there  is  no 
personnel  in  this  bill.  This  is  the  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
bill.  It  authorizes  only  procurement  and 
research  and  development.  Pay  and  all 
things  concerned  with  personnel  are  cov- 
ered in  the  appropriation  bill,  not  in  the 
authorization  bill. 

We  have  added  a  4.5-percent  rate  of 
infiation  because  the  durable  goods  sector 
of  the  economy,  such  as  the  cars  and 
refrigerators,  rose  at  a  rate  of  3.5  percent. 
The  durable  goods  sector  is  the  sector  in 
which  we  buy  the  procurement  and  the 
R.  &D. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  he  uses  the  argument  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  always  cuts  be- 
low authorizations,  and  that  bill  includes 
personnel? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appro- 
priations bill  does  include  persormel, 
which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  be  able  to  cut  the  authorization. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  But  the  gentleman 
seems  to  have  effectively  cut  the  mili- 
tary, and  considerable  amount  of  this  is 
tavolved  with  military  pay. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  have  not,  not  in  this 
bill.  This  bill  is  procurement  and  R.  &  D. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  every 
year  cuts  procurement  and  R.  tt  D.  be- 
low authorization.  If  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cuts  it.  why  should  not 
the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Forces  be 
able  to  cut  it? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes,  the  last  5  minutes 
to  be  reserved  for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION    OFFERKD    BT    MR.    SIKZS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes, 
the  last  5  minutes  to  be  reserred  for  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that  motion.  The  Chair  ad- 
vises the  gentleman  that  there  can  be 
no  reservation  of  time.  That  request  must 
be  made  as  a  imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  1b  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio) 
there  were— ayes  131,  noes  55. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing  at 
the  time  debate  was  Umited  will  each  be 
recognized  for  three-quarters  of  a 
minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard)  . 

<By  imaniflious  consent  Messrs.  Oub- 
MR,  Young  of  Florida,  and  Hunt  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Beard.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Mont- 
OOMERY.    DxcKiHsoK,    and    Armsirono 


yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Carnit  of 
Ohio.) 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

To  say  that  we  are  going  to  approve 
last  year's  spending  plus  a  4.5  percent 
increase  for  inflation  strikes  me  as  to- 
tally ridiculous  and  an  indefensible  way 
to  determine  something  that  is  as  large 
and  as  important  at  the  defense  budget. 

To  begin  with,  the  rate  of  inflation  is 
not  constant.  It  has  been  more  than  4.5 
percent  in  some  areas  and  lower  than  4.5 
in  other  areas.  To  say  you  are  going  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  defense  budget 
on  the  basis  of  inflation  is  the  most  ridic- 
ulous proposition  I  have  heard.  You  can 
never  assume  the  defense  needs  are  de- 
termined by  an  arbitrary  dollar  availa- 
bUity. 

If  we  have  a  dramatic  improvement  in 
world  conditions  coupled  with  a  genu- 
ine disarmament  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  can  reduce  our  defense  budget  far 
more  than  the  gentleman  proposes.  Con- 
versely, a  serious  worsening  in  world  con- 
ditions might  make  it  important  and 
prudent  to  increase  rather  than  reduce 
the  budget.  The  point  is  the  defense  re- 
quirements are  determined  by  the  poten- 
tial threat  and  not  an  arbitrary  amount. 

The  gentleman  says  his  amendment  is 
not  a  meat  ax  approach.  I  say  it  is  more 
the  lottery  approach.  It  involves  taking 
a  number  out  of  a  hat  and  hoping  it  is 
the  right  number,  because  it  is  fairly 
close  to  that  of  last  year.  It  also  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  go  through  a 
whole  new  exercise  in  setting  budget  pri- 
orities when  he  has  already  done  it  once 
this  year.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
he  will  not  come  back  with  the 
same  priorities  he  detailed  to  the 
Congress  a  few  months  ago.  The  commit- 
tee then  would  have  to  go  through  the 
review  exercise  once  again,  and  again 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  the  com- 
mittee would  not  arrive  at  the  same  or- 
der of  priorities  as  they  did  in  the  origi- 
nal hearings. 

In  essence  the  possibility  of  further  re- 
ductions has  been  considered  sJready  by 
the  committee  and  totally  rejected  by 
the  committee,  but  the  committee  did  it 
in  a  sensible  manner  by  reviewing  each 
of  the  items  in  the  bill  on  their  merits. 

The  gentleman  is  therefore  trying  to 
do  something  in  an  unthinking  way  on 
the  floor  which  he  was  unable  to  do  in 
committee. 

I  ask  the  Members  totally  and  resound- 
ingly to  defeat  this  timendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  unusual  amendment.  We  sometimes 
object  to  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  This  would  appear  to  be  appropria- 
tion on  an  authorization  bill. 

This  committee  spent  four  long 
months  and  collected  over  4,400  pages  of 
testimony  in  developing  the  detailed  rec- 
ommendations about  what  the  spending 
ceilings  should  be  in  each  particular 
category.  Now  this  amendment  would 
have  us  wipe  it  all  out,  declare  that  all 
our  efforts  amount  to  nothing,  and  leave 
the  determination  of  what  is  to  be  spent 
in  which  categories  up  to  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  rather  than  up  to  Congress. 
And  we  claim  we  want  to  reestablish  our 
prerogatives  here  in  Congress. 

The  place  to  vote  for  economy  is  on  the 
appropriation  bill.  You  can't  set  spend- 
ing ceiUngs  on  this  kind  of  bill.  Not  only 
that,  but  by  letting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense decide  on  where  the  spending 
should  occur  we  will  very  likely  delay  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  another  2  or 
3  months  longer  than  usual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heard  my  good  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  say  that  this  has  now 
become  the  Rousselot-Abzug  amend- 
ment. Pine.  If  Ms.  Abzug-Gross-Stmms 
are  right  on  this  issue,  then  I  join  her 
and  my  other  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  because  I  think  It  is  correct. 
It  is  an  increase  over  last  year  as  to  what 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  did.  It 
represents  a  4.5-percent  increase.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  wrong  for  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  economy  in  government  to  say 
we  will  have  economy  every  place  but  in 
the  Defense  Department.  I  take  second 
place  to  no  one  in  my  strong  support  of 
the  defense  of  this  Nation.  I  believe  in  it. 
I  have  always  supported  it.  But.  I  believe 
it  is  wrong  to  just  automatically  endorse 
what  the  committee  says  without  the  en- 
tire body  considering  reasonable  efforts 
to  provide  some  economy.  I  hope  you  will 
support  the  Aspin  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
Treen) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  and  Collier  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Treen.) 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  totaUy 
support  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Beard) 
that  we  cannot  Judge  our  defense  needs 
on  any  criterion  except  that  which  we  be- 
lieve is  necessary  to  meet  the  potential 
threat  to  this  country. 

We  are  asked  here  tonight,  in  effect,  to 
decide  whether  the  measure  of  that 
threat  is  the  $21.4  billion  in  this  bill,  or 
something  approximating  $1  billion  less. 

When  it  comes  to  highways,  when  it 
comes  to  education,  when  it  comes  to 
public  works — and  all  of  these  things 
that  are  important — we  can  make  errors, 
we  can  come  in  with  a  little  bit  too  lit- 
tle, and  we  will  have  a  shot  at  correcting 
it  the  next  time  aroimd.  But  in  a  situa- 
tion like  this  we  may  not  have  another 
chance. 

Some  of  the  Members  may  say  that, 
well,  a  5-percent  reduction  could  not 
be  too  cataclysmic,  but  it  could  be.  To 
short  us  by  just  5  percent  could  mean 
the  differences:  and  I  for  one  do  not  want 
to  have  to  face  the  day  when  our  Nation 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  threat  of 
superior  power,  or  lose  in  a  conflict,  and 
if  I  survive,  have  to  face  my  chfldren  or 
my  grandchildren  and  say.  well,  we  al- 
most made  it  but  on  July  31.  1973,  we  in 
the  Congress  voted  for  a  5-percent  cut.  I 
would  rather  make  a  spending  error  on 
the  high  side  than  on  the  low  side  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.         ' 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Carnby)  . 

(Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomkrt)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Halet) . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 

(Mr.  McCORMACK)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Aspin  amendment, 
and  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  In  favor  of  it. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  serious  about 
balancing  the  budget,  if  we  are  serious 
about  not  having  to  Increase  our  taxes, 
and  if  we  are  serious  about  cutting  back 
on  inflation,  then  we  should  be  serious 
and  responsible  now  in  cutting  back  at 
this  point.  I  support  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  CHiairman,  a  man 
can  be  right  or  wrong,  but  one  of  the 
things  about  this  job  Is  making  a  decision, 
and  as  far  as  I  sun  concerned,  now,  for 
the  first  time  this  afternoon  I  am  going 
to  vote  "yes"  on  an  amendment  because 
my  judgment  Is  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
amendment,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Httber)  . 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Amer- 
ican Ordnance  Association  has  a  motto 
which  sayS^"There  will  never  be  univer- 
sal peace  until  the  strongest  army  and 
navy  and  air  force  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  peaceful  nation." 

In  World  War  I  It  was  Germany  that 
had  it  to  start  and  we  had  World  War 
I;  in  World  War  n  it  was  CSermany  that 
had  it  to  sUrt  and  we  had  World  War  H. 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sian challenge,  we  are  going  to  have 
world  war  m,  and  It  will  be  because 
the  strongest  army  and  navy  and  air 
force  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
peaceful  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GuDE.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment.  It  is 
a  well-thought-out  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  be  able  to  review  the  thrust 
of  the  reductions.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  adopt  it. 

It  is  clear  from  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Members  today  that  sup- 
port for  this  spending  ceiling  does  not 
reflect  any  one  partisan,  regional  or  ideo- 


logical viewpoint.  I  believe  that  many  of 
us  feel  that  our  action  in  putting  a  $267.1 
billion  celling  on  the  total  budget  now 
requires  us  to  take  a  similar  approach  in 
dealing  with  the  defense  budget. 

So  often  In  the  past  the  House  has 
backed  away  from  imposing  sensible  fis- 
cal limits  on  the  defense  budget.  The 
Congress  has  only  just  begun  to  dig  into 
some  of  the  areas  of  fat  in  the  Defense 
Department  budget.  I  was  shocked  to 
note,  for  example,  that  it  has  been  re- 
cently disclosed  that  the  single  Saf  egxiard 
ABM  site  now  under  construction  will 
cost  $1.3  billion  more  than  the  1969  esti- 
mate for  two  such  sites. 

The  Aspin  amendment  would  have  the 
Pentagon  decide  how  its  funds  would  be 
expended,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  has 
shown,  however,  that  his  amendment 
could  be  so  implemented  as  to  avoid  can- 
celing any  programs. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  moreover 
that  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  re- 
quiring DOD  to  report  back  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  strengthen  the 
committee's  hand  and  ultimately  in- 
crease the  oversight  responsibility  of 
Congress. 

In  closing,  I  reiterate  my  support  for 
the  Aspin  amendment.  I  think  it  Is  essen- 
tisd  and  fair  in  Ught  of  oiu-  overall  budget 
ceiling  and  I  think  it  will  help  to  remind 
the  Pentagon  that  the  taxpayers'  pocket- 
books  and  patience  have  very  definite 
Umits. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  very  responsible  amend- 
ment. 

I  had  Intended  to  Introduce  a  similar 
amendment  that  would  have  cut  this 
authorization  by  2  percent — although 
this  amendment  cuts  approximately  4 
percent  from  this  bill— I  think  that  no 
branch  of  our  Government  cannot  take 
a  small  cut. 

What  our  country  needs  is  more  con- 
viction, not  more  hardware. 

We  need  to  decide  whose  side  we  are 
on.  We  have  just  lost  a  10-year  no- win 
war,  because  of  a  lack  of  conviction,  not 
a  lack  of  hardware. 

Right  today  we  are  engaged  in  for- 
eign grain  giveaways  to  our  enemies  who 
we  are  supposed  to  be  building  oiu:  na- 
tional defense  to  combat  in  this  author- 
ization. 

Let  us  return  to  commonsense,  and  cut 
a  little  out  of  the  defense  bureaucracy, 
not  a  lot,  just  a  little. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  wnich  opposes  this  amend- 
ment, has  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  held  weeks  of  hear- 
ings and  expended  countless  man-hours 
examining  testimony  and  marking  up 
this  bill,  lliey  have  argued  that  it  Is  in- 
appropriate for  the  Members  of  Congress 


assembled  here  in  the  Chamber  tonight 
to  make  any  changes  in  the  bill,  because 
they  are  not  members  of  the  committee 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  sufficiently  in- 
formed. We  cannot  decide  wisely,  they 
say,  whether  we  should  hold  the  pr(x:ure- 
ment  authorization  to  a  4.5-percent  in- 
crease beyond  the  fimds  appropriated 
last  year.  The  amendment  results,  of 
coiu-se,  in  reducing  this  authorization 
some  $900  million. 

I  would  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
committee's  argxunent  to  my  colleagues. 
Many  of  those  on  the  committee,  as  well 
as  others,  have  supported  the  President 
in  some  of  the  actions  he  has  taken  to 
impoxmd  or  reserve  money  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

Without  any  significant  exception  I 
am  aware  these  impoundments  have 
been  made  without  hearings,  without 
consultation,  in  many  cases  without  no- 
tification and,  in  every  case,  without  pub- 
lic debate. 

Yet  some  of  the  very  same  people  who 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility  have 
applauded  the  private  process  of  execu- 
tive branch  impoundments  condemn  the 
publicly  made  suggestion  that  the  bill 
now  before  us  be  modestly  reduced  here 
in  public  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  cannot  have  It 
both  ways. 

If  you  believe  in  fiscal  responsibility 
for  one  program,  you  have  to  apply  the 
same  hardnosed  approach  to  all  pro- 
grams. 

If  you  believe  that  OMB  is  ever  justi- 
fied in  reserving  or  impounding  fimds. 
you  cannot  possibly  object  to  the  Con- 
gress working  its  will.  What  is  good  for 
the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch&ir  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  this  Is  just  a  very  easy 
amendment  to  support  merely  because 
while  we  are  voting  to  cut  the  defense 
budget,  there  is  no  way  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  not  cut  It 
more.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
every  year  in  the  last  5  years  has  report- 
ed cuts  much  larger  than  the  $950  mil- 
lion that  we  are  suggesting  here.  There 
is  no  way  that  they  will  not  come  in  with 
something  less  than  this.  We  can  vote  to 
cut  the  amendment  and  still  be  certain 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  make  it  lower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  know  that  when  the  military 
comes  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, they  always  ask  for  more  than  they 
need,  because  they  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  and  this  able 
committee  Is  going  to  cut  them.  This 
Armed  Services  Committee  Itself  comes 
to  the  House  knowing  that  the  Commlt- 
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tee  on  Appropriations  is  going  to  cut 
them.  Let  us  speed  up  the  process  a  little 
bit.  Let  us  now  cut  41/2  percent  or  $950 
million. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Abzttc). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  C;HAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  step  to- 
ward restoring  fiscal  sanity  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  badly  needed.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SncES). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sixes 
jrielded  his  remaining  time  to  Mr.  Ht- 

BERT.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Randall 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Stratton.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  already  found  a  number  of  errors 
in  other  amendments  oCfered  here  today. 
There  are  similar  errors  in  this  one.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  that  his 
ceiling  figures  affected  no  personnel.  Ac- 
tually more  than  $500  million  is  in  this 
bill  for  civilian  personnel,  and  that  figm-e 
is  $120  million  more  than  was  in  last 
year's  budget  because  of  the  civilian 
pay  Increase.  Not  only  that,  but  this  bill 
we  have  come  up  with  is  so  lean  that 
it  represents  an  increase  of  only  2.1  per- 
cent over  the  amount  authorized  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  which  is  less  thsui  half 
of  the  4*72 -percent  cost-of-living  increase 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bray). 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  is  slightly  confused. 
In  his  statement  he  made  quite  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations always  appropriated  less 
than  what  was  authorized.  Certainly 
they  do,  because  the  apropriations  com- 
mittee cannot  appropriate  more  than 
what  is  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hubert)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  irfBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
as  brief  as  I  can  because  we  recognize 
here  a  great  exhibition  of  monetary 
legerdemain.  First  we  see  it  and  then 
we  do  not.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
shell  is  in  this  game  along  the  highway 
or  on  the  surface.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  If  we  take 
this  reduction,  where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  for  that  which  we 
need?  If  a  weapon  costs  $100,000  and  we 
take  away  $15,000.  they  still  are  going  to 
need  $100,000  and  we  have  to  get  It 
from  someplace. 


To  demonstrate  the  philosophy  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  offers  UUs 
amendment,  do  the  Members  know  what 
he  would  do?  He  would  not  give  the  mili- 
tary one  thin  dime.  He  would  not  give 
them  any  money  for  procurement.  He 
does  not  want  them  to  have  any  money. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  The  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee when  this  bill  came  out  was  38 
to  1.  Who  was  the  one?  It  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspm). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

EECORDEO   VOTE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  242,  noes  163, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


Abzvig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey,  NY. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsho'.m 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
duPont 
Eckbardt 
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Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Escb 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

PasceU 

Flndley 

FUb 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froeblich 
Fulton 
Oaydos 
OlaUno 
Glnn 
Orasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Gross 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helsto&kl 
Henderson 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keating 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 


Madden 

MaUUard 

MaUary 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

BCUler 

Mlnlsh 

BClnk 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Myers 

NedKl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Prit  chard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Bees 

Regula 

Retd 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Snyder 


Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Synuns 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bafalis 

BakOT 

BMrd 

Bennett 

BeviU 

Boggs 

Brmy 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BuUer 

Byron 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Oderberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
nood 
Flowers 
nynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ooldwater 


Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C.' 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 
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Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

H«bert 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hoi  meld 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kemp  • 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

McColUster 

McEwen 

McFall 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy, 
Natcher 
Nichols 
OBMen 
Parris 
Passman 


,  N.T. 


Wbalen 
WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Zablocki 
Zwacb 


Patten 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Arls. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whlteburst 

Wbltten 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 38 

Alexander  Hacna  Patman 

Blackburn  Harvey  Pepper 

C^mp  Jones,  N.C.  Roe 

CX>nyers  King  Rooney,  N.T. 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Landgret>e  Smith,  Iowa 

Fisher  McSpadden  Stephens 

Gettys  Mllford  Teague.  Tex. 

Gray  Mills.  Ark.  Wtdnall 

Hammer-  Minshall,  Ohio  Winn 

Schmidt  Moss 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMCNDMCNT    orrXKEO    BT     MB.    LEOCm 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leccett:  Page  7, 
line  2  insert  "(*)"  Immediately  sifter  "Sec. 
601.". 

Page  7,  line  5.  strike  out  "$1,300,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "♦SOO.OOO.OOO". 

Page  8,  Inunedlately  after  line  9,  tnaert 
the  following : 

(b)  Section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367.  ap- 
proved   March    IS,    1966    (80    Stat.    37)     Is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  After  June  30.  1973,  no  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty  of  any  defense  article  or 
defense  service  shall  be  made,  or  any  military 
assistance  (including  supporting  assistance) 
furnished  to  South  Vietnam  or  Laos  directly 
or  through  any  other  foreign  country  unless 
that  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  Is  made, 
or  such  assistance  Is  furnished,  under  this 
Act. 

■'(f)  Any  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty 
made,  or  assistance  provided  under  this  Act 
to  South  Vietnam  or  Laos  shall  be  made  or 
furnished  with  the  objective  of  bringing 
about  peace  In  Indochina  and  strict  imple- 
mentation of  the  cease-fire  agreements  In 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

"(g)  Armaments,  munitions,  and  war  ma- 
terials may  be  provided  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Ijaos  uuder  any  provision  of  this  Act  only 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing,  on  the  basis 
of  piece  for  piece  and  with  armaments, 
munitions,  and  war  materials  of  the  same 
characteristics  and  properties,  those  ara- 
ments.  munitions,  and  war  materials  de- 
stroyed, damaged,  worn  out.  or  used  up  (1) 
in  the  case  of  South  Vietnam,  after  Jan- 
uary 27,  1973.  and  which  are  Included  on 
lists  previously  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  the  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  for 
Vietnam,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  Laos,  after 
February  21,  1973.  and  which  are  Included 
on  lists  previously  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Laos  to  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Control  and  Supervision  for  Laos. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  apologize  for  offering  an  amendment 
at  10  minutes  after  10,  but  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  committee  to  finish  this  important 
bill  tonight,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  stay  here  and  take  the  time 
to  do  the  job. 

I  certainly  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin) 
on  the  success  he  had  with  his  last 
amendment.  Apparently  we  are  prepared 
to  .reduce  this  bill  en  gros  but  are  not 
prepared  to  attack  any  particular  indi- 
vidual sacred  cows.  I  do  think  it  wise  to 
have  the  discretion  of  the  committee 
which  the  Aspln  amendment  did  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  reductions, 
and  so  we  really  do  not  have  much  to 
complain  about  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  to  title 
VI  is  very  simple.  What  I  propose  to  do 
is  correspond  this  section  not  with  a  state 
of  war  but  with  a  state  of  peace  in  South- 
east Asia. 

First  we  reduce  the  item  offered  by  the 
Pentagon  in  the  amount  of  $2.1  billion 
for  the  military  assistance  program  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  The  chairman 
erupted  when  this  was  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  because  it 
was  not  justified.  The  Pentagon  then  did 
a  somersault  and  reduced  it  by  $500  mil- 
lion. The  gentleman  from  Missouri  fMr. 
Randall)  who  had  been  at  the  hearings 
continued  to  erupt  at  this  state  of  affairs 
and  offered  an  additional  $300  million 
amendment,  which  brought  the  figure 
down  to  the  current  amount  stated  in 
the  bill  of  $1.3  billion  for  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Loas. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  aided  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  militarily  in  1973  $2.2 
biUion.  in  1972  $2.1  billion,  and  in  1969 
and  1968  the  figures  were  $1.2  billion  and 
$1.3  billion  respectively,  amounts  which 
were  less  than  the  amount  in  this  bill. 

Under   the   Paris   agreements   which 


have  been  negotiated  they  provide  for  a 
piece  for  piece  replacement  in  South- 
east Asia.  These  briefings  have  been 
given  to  our  committee  by  the  Pentagon 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  This  parncu- 
lar  language  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
We  cannot  provide  money  for  operations 
and  maintenance  or  personnel  support. 

If  you  look  at  page  85  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  you  will  see  that  there  is  $615 
million  in  this  bill  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  not  authorized  to  do 
that  imder  these  agreements. 

There  is  $36.6  million  for  military  per- 
sonnel for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  not  au- 
thorized to  do  that  under  the  agreement 
executed  in  January. 

There  is  an  item  of  $432  million  which 
probably  refers  to  munitions  and  to  re- 
placement of  materials  which  are  au- 
thorized under  the  agreements.  By  De- 
partment of  Defense  definition  the  only 
thing  we  can  replace  on  a  piece  for  piece 
basis  are  tanks,  military  aircraft,  mili- 
tary self-propelled  vehicles  such  as 
armored  tracked  vehicles,  military  tacti- 
cal wheeled  vehicles,  military  radio  fa- 
cilities, land-based  military  tactical 
radar.  Under  armaments  we  have  an 
itemization  of  what  is  allowed,  and  un- 
der munitions  we  have  an  itemization 
of  what  is  allowed.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  here  in  the  agreements  that  have  been 
executed  that  would  allow  us  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  in  bulk  $1.3  billion  to 
carrj-  on  the  war  after  we  have  nego- 
tiated a  peace  with  honor  in  South 
Vietnam  and  in  Laos. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  here 
has  a  great  number 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STRATTGN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  try  to 
legislate  intelligently  at  this  hour  and 
xmder  these  circumstances. 

For  example,  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lecgett)  has  Just  offered,  was  not  offered 
in  committee.  The  gentleman  only  offered 
an  amendment  reducing  funds,  and  that 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  The  gen- 
tleman did  not  offer  the  language  which 
he  had  in  here  now  which,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  with  a  fast  reading,  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  details  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement. 

But  the  important  fact  is  that  the 
money  involved  in  this  section  is  to  en- 
able South  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  go  it  on 
their  own  in  their  own  defense.  That  is 
what  we  said  we  wanted  them  to  do.  We 
liave  negotiated  a  peace,  and  we  prom- 
ised to  give  them  the  military  weapons 
to  defend  themselves  in  South  Vietnam, 
once  that  peace  was  agreed  to.  Now  we 
are  in  the  process  of  getting  a  detailed 


settlement  in  Laos,  and  we  have  promised 
to  provide  that  same  assistance  to  them 
In  1973  we  gave  $2.7  bilUon  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  for  this  purpose.  This 
year  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested $2.1  billion  for  this  same  purpose 
and  the  committee  cut  that  figure  to  $1  3 
billion. 

As  far  as  South  Vietnam  was  con- 
cerned, we  reduced  the  total  about  a  half 
billion  dollars ;  and  as  far  as  Laos  is  con- 
cerned we  reduced  it  by  two-thirds. 

This  bears  out  what  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  was  saying  a  moment 
ago,  that  as  far  as  some  people  are  con- 
cerned they  will  just  not  be  happy  until 
they  get  it  down  to  zero. 

I  thought  oiir  major  objective  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  to  get  all  of  our 
forces  out,  and  let  those  people  defend 
themselves.  That  is  precisely  what  this 
section  is  providing  for. 

The  gentleman  from  California  says 
we  cannot  do  such  things  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  But  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
which  the  Department  of  State  concurs, 
in  which  they  say  that  these  amounts 
can  properly  be  provided  under  the  terms 
of  our  agreement,  and  that  such  ex- 
penditures are  ccmsistent  with  the  above- 
mentioned  agreements.  I  Include  the 
letter  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
General  Counsel  or  the 

Depaktmemt  or  Defense. 
Waahington,  DC.  July  30,  1973. 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Slatinsuex, 
Chief  Counsel.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of   Representatives,   Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Slatxnshek:  The  following  in- 
formation is  provided  in  response  to  your 
question  whether  funds  included  In  the  mili- 
tary personnel  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance accounts  of  the  FY  1974  MASF  request 
may  be  lawfully  expended  under  the  terms  of 
the  January  27.  1973  Agreement  on  Ending 
the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  and 
the  February  21,  1973  Agreement  on  the  Res- 
toration of  Peace  and  Reconciliation  In 
Laos. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  such  expenditures  are  consist- 
ent with  the  above-mentioned  agreements. 

As  the  Committee  is  awaie.  the  revised 
requests  for  military  assistance  to  Viet- 
namese and  Laotian  forces  submitted  to  the 
Committee  upon  which  the  Committee  acted 
reflect  the  reduced  scale  of  of>eratlons  result- 
ing from  the  Agreements. 

With  respect  to  Vietnam,  no  provision  of 
the  January  Agreement  prohibits  the  fur- 
nishing of  technical  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  by  Department  of  Defense 
direct  hire  civilian  employees  or  contractor 
personnel.  Dr.  Kissinger  expressly  addressed 
himself  to  this  point  in  his  News  Conference 
of  January  24,  1973,  wherein  he  stated  that: 

"We  are  permitted  to  retain  economic  ad- 
visers, and  civilian  technicians  serving  in 
certain  of  the  military  branches." 

Further,  the  January  Agreement  does  not 
prohibit  the  furnishing  of  such  supplies  and 
materials  as  are  chargeable  to  the  military 
personnel  and  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts  (e.g.,  subsistence,  POL,  spare  parts, 
and  other  consumables) .  I  should  add  in  this 
connection  that,  in  our  opinion,  such  sup- 
plies are  not  limited  by  the  January  Agree- 
ment to  a  one-for-one  replacement. 

Insofar  as  Laos  is  concerned,  the  only  part 
of  the  February  Agreement  which  might  pos- 
sibly impact  upon  the  MASF  military  per- 
sonnel and  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts is  the  requirement  that  foreign  mill- 
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tary  personnel  withdraw  60  days  after  the 
date  of  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Joint  National  Political 
Council  contemplated  by  that  Agreement. 
Further,  the  withdrawal  of  such  personnel 
receiving  support  from  these  accounts  would 
not  require  the  termination  of  any  signif- 
icant amount  of  such  expenditures  since 
tbelr  withdrawal  lias  been  anticipated  in  the 
FT  1974  request;  any  reduction  in  such  ex- 
penditures following  withdrawal  of  such  per- 
sonnel which  has  not  already  been  reflected 
in  the  revised  estimate  would  be  minimal. 

The  Department  of  State  concurs  In  the 
foregoing  conclusions. 
Sincerely  youra, 

L.   NlEDERLEHNER, 

Acting  Oeneral  Counsel. 

Certainly  our  major  objective  is  to 
insure  that  the  cease-fire  will  really 
work.  Let  us  carry  out  our  commitments 
at  this  reduced  rate,  as  the  committee 
has  recommended.  But  let  us  not  strike  it 
out,  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  do.  If  we  do  that  we  would  renege 
on  our  commitment,  and  would  almost 
certainly  guarantee  that  the  cease-fire 
we  have  won  so  painfully  will  be  lost 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  " 

Mr.  STRATTGN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  If  it 
is  not  true  that  prior  to  this  year  we  were 
giving  troop  support  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese? Now  we  propose  that  they  go 
on  their  own  with  a  very  positively  re- 
duced budget:  but  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  slam  the  door  in  their  faces,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  thenr  to  carry  out 
any  kind  of  defense  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  STRATTGN  That  Is  exactly  true. 
We  achieved  the  cease-fire  in  part  be- 
cause we  had  solemnly  assured  the  South 
Vietnamese  that  we  were  giving  them 
a  commitment  of  adequate  equipment  to 
carry  on  their  part  of  the  job.  If  this 
amendment  is  passed,  we  will  be  telling 
the  Vietnamese  that  we  have  now 
reneged  on  that  commitment,  that  we 
are  going  to  throw  them  to  the  wolves, 
and  that  it  does  not  matter  a  bit  what 
happens  thereafter. 

This  is  an  ill -conceived  amendment 
and  ought  to  be  soundly  defeated. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  only  correct 
that  I  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  report  and  to  the  language  of  this 
section.  Indeed,  the  committee  says  on 
page  82  of  the  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  acknowledged  that 
WHne  of  the  language  of  this  section  no 
longer  reflects  the  current  factual  situa- 
tion. 

If  we  read  the  bill  and  if  we  read  the 
report,  we  note  that  there  are  refer- 
ences in  this  section  601  to  the  "Free 
World  Forces"  in  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces,  even  though  the  "Free  World 
Forces"  have  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
and  their  relntroduction  is  prohibited 
by  the  Paris  Agreement  of  January  27, 
1973,  that  there  are  references  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  sup- 
portive actions  required  to  insure  the 


safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  and  disen- 
gagement of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia,  or  to  aid  in  the  release  of  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoners  of  war  even  though 
our  forces  are  withdrawn  and  our  pris- 
oners have  been  returned. 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  not  ordinarj' 
military  assistance;  this  is  a  continua- 
tion the  way  in  this  bill  and  report  reads, 
of  actual  military  assistance  on  the  part 
of  tills  country  to  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam illegally  as  though  the  war  has  not 
ended,  not  only  is  the  language  obsoles- 
cent, but  the  substance,  particularly, 
when  one  realizes  that  we  are  out  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Yet  we  con- 
tinue a  military  program  which  can  only 
be  viewed  as  contemplative  of  war.  I 
think  it  is  quit*  shocking  for  us  to  pass 
legislation  authbrlzing  $1.3  billion  worth 
of  appropriatibhs  in  this  way  at  this 
time. 

The  report  goes  on,  for  example,  to  say 
that  there  is  still  difficulty  In  Laos,  when, 
in  fact,  right  now  the  papers  are  full  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  moving  in  Laos  to- 
ward implementation  of  the  cease-fire, 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  signing  an 
agreement  with  all  of  the  parties  there. 
This  is  done  to  justify  this  enormoiis  ap- 
propriation— but  justify  we  cannot. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  at  the 
request  of  the  Pentagon,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  incor- 
rectly, is  to  commit  a  billion  or  more 
dollars  of  America's  money,  based  on  an 
incorrect  policy — a  policy  long  since  re- 
jected by  this  Congress  and  the  country. 
This  is  rot  ordinary-  military  assistance: 
it  is  in  fact  assistance  which  indicates 
our  determination  to  continue  the  kind 
of  involvement  of  this  countrj-  that  we 
had  before.  I  think  that  the  language  of 
the  bill  and  the  report  makes  It  clear  that 
that  is  what  is  being  proposed  to  us,  and 
I  hope  we  wlllsupport  the  amendment. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  support  on  this 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman as  she  reads  the  peace  agree- 
ments, does  she  find  any  support  whatso- 
ever for  the  purported  justification  for 
the  amoimts  in  this  particular  section  as 
contained  on  page  85  of  om*  committee 
report  of  some  $650  million  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps?  Does  she  think  that  might 
breach  then,  the  agreement? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  think  that  it  does,  in 
fact,  breach  the  Paris  agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 27  and  the  Laos  cease-fire  agreement 
of  February.  That  Is  why  if  we  read  the 
language  of  the  other  body  In  this  very 
bill,  we  will  find  that  they  very  carefully 
restrict  the  kind  of  sales,  the  kind  of 
military  assistance,  that  can  be  fur- 
nished to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Does  not  this  amend- 
ment leave  $500  million  in  the  bill  for 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
and  to  Laos  for  a  one-to-one  replace- 
ment? And  do  we  not,  in  addition  to  that, 
have  $635  million  of  economic  assistance 
that  we  voted  in  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  here  just  the  other  day? 
Ms.  ABZUG.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  So  we  have  a  $1.1  bil- 
lion program  as  it  is,  and  this  amoimt 
would  put  it  up  to  almost  $2  billion  to 
carry  on  i>eace? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
that  we  would  l>e  making  a  very  serious 
error  if  we  fail  to  amend  this  section,  and 
we  will  regret  it  if  we  do  not.  * 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  tHr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntmiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
factual  situation,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment asked  for  $2.1  billion;  the  commit- 
tee cut  it  to  $1.3  billion;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wants  to  cut  it  to 
$500  millicHi.  That  is  a  75-percent  reduc- 
tion. 

We  have  withdrawn  our  forces.  We 
have  gotten  our  PGW's  back.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  want  to  make  an  honest 
effort  to  keep  the  military  situation 
stable  in  South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam and  in  Vietnam  as  a  whole,  we  have 
to  have  an  adequate  military  hardware 
situation  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  If 
we  do  not  have  an  adequate  military 
hardware  situation  we  do  not  have  a 
prayer  of  getting  an  honest  investigatlwi 
as  to  the  facts  concerning  the  1,400 
MIA's. 

We  are  having  enough  trouble  now 
trying  to  find  out  where  the  alleged 
MIA's  lost  their  lives  or  where  their 
bodies  are.  If  we  have  a  disintegration  of 
the  military  situation  in  Vietnam  because 
of  this  kind  of  meat-ax  cut,  we  will  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  any  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  MIA's.  I  ufge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppositiMi  to 
tills  amendment.  I  would  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  page  83  of  the 
report,  and  I  will  read  only  one  para- 
graph to  show  the  movement  of  troops 
North  Vietnam  is  making  into  South 
Vietnam. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

Movement  of  troops  and  mUitary  supplies 
Into  South  Vietnam  has  increased  consid- 
erably the  military  capability  of  the  com- 
munist forces  there.  As  an  example,  since  the 
27  January  ceasefire  agreements,  an  esti- 
mated 41,000  North  Vietnamese  Army  per- 
sonnel have  traversed  the  various  infiltration 
routes  from  North  Vietnam  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Since  October 
1972,  it  is  estimated  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  deployed  about  600  tanks  and  190  ar- 
tUlery  pieces  Into  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
present  time,  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
has  a  substantial  number  of  tanks  and  artil- 
lery pieces  in  the  South — far  more  than  ever 
before. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ending  I  think  it 
is  foolish  for  us  to  go  sdong  and  say  we 
should  not  help  these  people  to  protect 
themselves.  I  hope  the  Members  will  de- 
feat the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggktt). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OnTKXO    BT    M>.    CAKNET    OF   OHIO 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CAmmT  of 
Ohio:  Page  15.  Immediately  after  line  8,  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  606.  (a)  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obligated 
under  a  contract  entered  Into  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  procure- 
ment of  goods  which  are  other  than  Amer- 
ican goods  unless  there  Is  adequate  consid- 
eration given  to  the  matter  of  hidden  coats. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  hidden  costs 
refer  to — 

(1)  the  increase  In  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  which  may  result  from  using 
goods  which  are  other  than  American  goods; 

(2)  the  Increased  cost  of  unemployment 
compensation  or  welfare  payments  to  Amer- 
ican workers  which  may  result  from  using 
goods  which  are  other  than  American  goods; 

(3)  the  lo6s  by  the  United  States  of  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  tax  revenue 
which  may  result  from  using  goods  which 
are  other  than  American  goods; 

(4)  the  loss  to  the  money  supply  of  the 
United  States  which  may  result  from  us- 
ing goods  which  are  other  than  American 
goods; 

(5)  the  cost  of  shipping  and  inspecting 
goods  which  are  other  than  American  goods; 
and 

(6)  any  duty,  tariff,  surcharge,  or  other  ex- 
pense which  may  enter  into  the  cost  of  using 
goods  which  are  other  than  American  goods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"goods  which  are  other  than  American  goods" 
means  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  which 
have  not  been  produced  or  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  or  which  have  not  been 
manufactured  In  substantial  part  from  other 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies  which  have 
been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  In 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Director  ^of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall — 

(1)  develop  as  soon  as  possible,  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
a  reporting  system  which  will  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments 
benefits  and  the  additional  costs  Incurred; 
and 

<2)  evaluate,  and  report  to  Congress  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  respecting  the  in- 
clusion of  component  parts  in  consideration 
of  hidden  costs. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  I  will  reserve  that  point  of 
order  and  allow  the  gentleman  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  reserving  his  point  of  or- 
der, because  I  think  when  I  get  done 
there  will  be  no  point  of  order. 

First  of  all,  this  Is  the  one  amendment 
which  I  think  everybody  here  will  agree 
adds  no  cost  to  this  bill ;  it  does  not  sub- 
tract any  cost;  it  does  not  subtract  smy 
men  or  add  any  men.  All  this  provides 
is  that  the  work,  whenever  possible  and 
equitable,  defense  work,  be  done  by 
American  workers.  If  anyone  can  find 
any  fault  with  that,  I  cannot  see  it. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  buy  American  policy  on 
Auifiist  5,  1971,  and  I  have  to  personalize 
this  to  explain.  On  that  day  five  employ- 
ees of  the  Youngstown  Welding  &  Engi- 
neering Co.  came  to  my  oflBce  with  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  1,200  workers  protesting 
the  awarding  of  a  U.S.  Navy  subcontract 
to  a  Canadian  company  subcontracting 
computer  tubes  and  ejection  pumps, 
which  was  awarded  to  Canadian  Vickers, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.  This  was  done 


even  though  Youngstown  Welding  tt  En- 
ginering  Co.  had  a  proven  track  record 
of  making  these  products  since  1958. 
Four  other  American  companies  which 
submitted  bids  for  this  contract  were  also 
bypassed. 

The  Justification  given  by  the  Navy 
for  bypassing  the  American  companies 
was  that  the  Canadian  company  offered 
the  lowest  bid.  However,  the  final  two 
bids,  Canadian  Vickers  was  $3,950,000 
and  the  American  bid  by  Youngstown 
Welding  it  Engineering  Co.  was  $3,994,- 
000;  a  difference  of  $44,000. 

I  protested  this  to  the  Navy.  I  asked 
if  they  took  Into  consideration  the  In- 
come tax  American  workers  paid;  the 
income  tax  the  company  paid;  the  effect 
of  this  on  the  economy  of  the  Nation; 
the  fact  that  it  would  mean  more  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  more  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  all  these  were  out- 
lined. To  each  and  every  one  of  these 
they  did  not  take  any  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  big  written 
speech  here,  but  I  know  the  hour  Is  late, 
so  I  say  to  the  Members,  look  at  this 
amendment.  All  it  does  is  say  that  they 
take  these  things  into  consideration  be- 
fore awarding  a  bid  to  a  foreign  com- 
pany. 

How  any  American,  the  American  tax- 
payers who  paid  for  this  with  their  lives 
and  blood  and  money,  can  Ignore  this 
I  do  not  know. 

I  say  we  have  got  to  think  of  America 
first  if  we  are  going  to  think  of  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order.  As  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  "buy  American"  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Carney)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  was  going  to  present  here  today  on 
a  matter  which  many  Members  of  the 
House,  upon  receiving  my  "Colleague" 
letter,  indicated  they  were  quite  inter- 
ested In.  I  therefore  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
chsdrman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

This  amendment  concerns  Itself  with 
the  issue  of  military  surveillance  and 
investigations  into  the  beliefs,  associa- 
tions, and  political  suitlvitles  of  civilians 
tmd  private  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  we  have 
learned  of  military  surveillance  and  in- 
vestigations into  the  beliefs,  associations, 
and  political  activities  of  civilians  and 
private  organizations.  Dossiers  on  more 
than  100,000  citizens  and  groups  have 
been  collected  by  the  Army  and  stored  in 
350  centers  throughout  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  body's  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights. 

The  data  In  these  files  often  contain 
matters  of  a  private  and  nersonal  nature, 
as  well  as  matters  pertaining  to  political 
activities.  What  have  matters  of  marriage 
or  divorce,  sexu'^l  proclivities,  or  drink- 
ing habits  to  do  with  the  prerequislties 
of  military  information?  The  answer  Is, 


in  a  word,  nothing.  These  are  irrelevant 
to  the  Army's  informational  needs  as  are 
political  activities  of  civilians  and  pri- 
vate groups.  In  fact,  as  with  many  in- 
vestigative reports,  there  is  much  that  is 
inaccurate,  unsubstantiated,  Innuendo, 
and  hearsay.  All  these  things  make  their 
way  into  military  files  about  civilians. 

This  activity  began,  it  is  reported,  with 
the  civil  disorders  in  the  black  ghettos  in 
1967  and  continued  through  such  obvious 
threats  to  the  national  security  as  Earth 
Day  1971.  Reports  of  undercover  surveil- 
lance and  infiltration  of  peace,  civil  rights 
and  antiwar  groups — groups  that  were 
expressing  their  constitutional  rights 
under  the  first  amendment — have  con- 
tinued right  through  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Conventions  last  year  in 
Miami. 

Today  the  newspapers  report  the  start 
of  the  trial  of  the  "Oainesvllle  Eight"— 
a  group  of  eight  members  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War.  Besides  the 
allegations  made  by  the  defendants  that 
there  are  connections  between  Water- 
gate participsmts  and  this  trial,  there  are 
also  allegations  that  will  probably  come 
out  in  the  trial,  about  the  undercover  in- 
filtration and  surveillance  of  this  group 
by  agents  of  the  military  intelligence  es- 
tablishment. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  American  de- 
mocracy, one  of  the  guiding  principles 
articulated  by  the  f  ramers  of  our  Consti- 
tution was  the  right  of  civilians — of  citi- 
zens— to  be  free  from  control,  domina- 
tioD,  surveillance,  or  infiltration,  by  the 
military.  We  must  maintain  Uie  sepa- 
rateness  of  our  military  and  civilian  pop- 
ulations. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  (Mr. 
Neozi)  whether  or  not  as  a  result  of  his 
own  investigations  and  hearings  he  plans 
to  have  any  legislation  brought  forward 
which  will  restrict  the  military  surveil- 
lance of  civilian  activities. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  As  I  indicated  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman in  our  discussion  ettrlier  in  the 
day,  it  has  long  been  the  intention  of  the 
Intelligence  Subcommittee  to  look  into 
the  matter  fully.  The  sentiment  which 
I  have  gathered  from  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  indicates  they  are  fa- 
vorably disposed  toward  controls  on  the 
military  with  respect  to  surveillance  of 
civilians.  I  anticipate  that  in  the  very 
near  future  we  wiU  have  legislation  be- 
fore the  House. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  And  this  legislation,  I 
take  it,  will  be  directed  toward  restrict- 
ing or  prohibiting  that  kind  of  activity 
and  the  use  of  funds  by  the  military  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  That  is  correct. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
norlda? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
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Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Committee  at  this  late  hour. 
There  is  one  thing  which  is  happening  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee.  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
a  large  amoimt  of  OB  nerve  gas  be  trans- 
ported from  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  in 
Denver  to  Tooele  Army  Depot  in  Utah, 
which  is  in  my  district. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  this  transporta- 
tion, in  my  opinion.  We  have  in  this 
country  already  adequate  nerve  gas  liter- 
ally to  kill  the  world's  population  a  thou- 
sand or  2,000  times  over.  This  transpor- 
tation would  pose  an  intolerable  threat 
to  large  areas  of  population.  The  gas 
ought  to  be  detoxified  rather  than 
shipped.  It  is  not  necesseu7  for  whatever 
deterrent  capacity  we  need,  even  if  we 
accept  the  policy  of  the  National  Security 
Council  on  stockpiling  of  nerve  gas. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  discussed  it  with  the  chairman. 
Instead  I  will  offer  a  bill  which  in  effect 
will  require  a  review  of  that  policy  and 
will  freeze  all  transportation  of  gas  in 
this  country  until  and  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  certifies  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States  certifies  it  is  neces- 
sary for  our  deterrent  capacity. 

A  number  of  events  in  1969  led  to  the 
public  revelation  of  a  program  in  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare  which  was  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  many  of  us 
ever  had  realized.  In  the  congressional 
hearings  Eind  investigations  of  these 
events,  we  became  aware  of  the  very 
great  hazards  associated  with  the  stor- 
age, transportation,  and  destruction  of 
obsolescent  chemical  weapons.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  at  this  time  was  the 
public  disclosure  of  the  large  quantities 
of  the  so-called  nerve  agents  which 
make  up  a  significant  portion  of  our 
chemical  arsenal. 

The  President  completed  a  review  of 
the  Nation's  defense  posture  in  1969  and 
determined  that  biologlcsd  warfare 
agents  were  not  a  necessary  part  of  our 
arsenal  for  defense.  At  this  same  time, 
however,  it  was  the  President's  decision 
that  although  we  would  not  initiate  the 
flrst  of  chemical  weapons,  we  would 
continue  to  maintain  chemical  weapons 
for  their  potential  value  as  a  deterrrait 
type  of  weapons  system.  Although  his 
announcement  in  1969  solved  many  of 
our  problems  concerning  biological  war- 
fare agent  stockpiles  and  our  national 
policies  concerning  the  use  of  these 
weapons,  we  were  still  left  with  the 
public  health  problem  of  coping  with 
the  chemical  weapons  in  our  storage  and 
weapons  loading  sites.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  these  storage  and  loading  sites 
throughout  the  Nation  and  shipment 
between  these  sites  seems  to  be  necessary 
an  some  occasions.  We  were  reminded 
of  this  problem  when  the  Department  of 
Defoise  proposed  to  return  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States  a  shipment  of 
nerve  agent  mimltions  which  had  been 
stockpiled  on  the  Island  of  Okinawa. 
Public  concern  about  this  proposal  led 
to  a  change  in  the  DOD  position  and  the 
munitions  were  stored  on  Johnston  Is- 


land in  the  Pacific  instead  of  being  re- 
turned to  this  country.  The  Congress 
also  has  prohibited  any  further  trans- 
portation and  dumping  at  sea  of  these 
toxic  munitions. 

During  this  same  period,  the  public 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  nerve  agent  munitions  were 
stored  in  a  facility  very  close  to  the  land- 
ing pattern  of  the  airfield  at  Denver.  In 
1969,  the  public  concern  with  this  poten- 
tial danger  led  to  an  announcement  by 
the  Army  that  some  of  these  nerve  agent 
munitions  would  be  destroyed.  As  you 
know,  we  have  learned  that  Instead  of 
destroying  these  munitions,  a  proposal 
has  been  made  to  ship  most  of  these 
munitions  and  nerve  agent  supplies  to 
a  storage  site  at  Tooele,  Utah.  Natur- 
ally, there  has  been  public  objection 
again  to  the  shipment  of  these  toxic 
agents  and  any  further  addition  to  the 
stockpile  at  Tooele. 

When  I  began  to  investigate  this  issue 
of  moving  chemical  munitions  to  Tooele 
my  initial  reaction  was  one  of  concern 
about  the  immediate  potential  hazard 
as  well  as  with  the  question  of  the  need 
for  such  a  shipment.  As  I  became  more 
familiar  with  the  problem,  however,  I 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  deeper 
issues  were  involved.  Of  course  I  am 
most  concerned  with  the  immediate  res- 
olution of  the  proposal  to  move  more 
toxic  munitions  from  the  dangerous 
storage  site  in  Denver  SMrross  country  to 
Tooele.  But  I  am  even  more  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  given 
Insufficient  consideration  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  several  major  national  Issues  as- 
sociated with  oiu-  policies  for  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  has  returned  the 
Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, he  attached  certain'  reservations 
regarding  the  status  of  the  chemical  her- 
bicides and  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  the 
Senate  committee  was  forced  to  go  back 
to  the  President  and  ask  for  his  recon- 
sideration of  this  issue.  As  of  this  date, 
the  President  has  not  replied  to  the 
committee  chairmtui's  letter  and  the 
protocol  still  resides  in  the  Foreign  Rel- 
ations Committee. 

This  inaction  on  the  Geneva  protocol 
certainly  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  progress  of  our  disarmament  negoti- 
ations at  Geneva.  We  find  ourselves  in 
this  Instance  in  the  position  of  ad- 
vocating chemical  weapons  disarmament 
while  being  one  of  the  few  nations  in  the 
world  which  has  not  signed  the  major 
treaty  concerned  with  the  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons. 

I  have  also  learned  that  the  Army  has 
been  working  fox;  some  time  on  a  chem- 
ical weapons  system,  knovra  as  a  binary 
system,  which  would  permit  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  relatively  safe  intermediate 
system  in  storage  in  place  of  the  ex- 
tremely toxic  nerve  agents  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  capability  of 
responding  in  kind  in  the  event  of  at- 
tack by  another  Nation.  If  the  new  weap- 
aa  system  is  as  effective  as  has  been  dis- 
cussed during  the  last  few  Appr(H>ria- 
tions  hearings,  it  wo\Ud  seem  that  the 


Department  of  Defense  would  be  more 
anxious  to  begin  phasing  the  safer  sys- 
tem into  our  storage  systems. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  continuing 
dilemma.  The  political  situation  In  the 
world  has  altered  dramatically  since  the 
earlier  decision  regarding  the  Nations 
policy  on  the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
We  find  ourselves  stalled  in  our  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva  to  reach  an  accord  on 
the  control  of  chemical  weapons.  Al- 
though some  observers  point  out  the  need 
for  inspection  and  verification  as  being 
the  major  obstacle  to  reaching  an  accord 
on  a  chemical  weapons  treaty,  other  ob- 
servers Indicate  that  potentially  ade- 
quate methods  of  verification  are  at 
hand. 

While  we  continue  to  be  confronted 
with  the  public  health  threat  of  hand- 
ling and  storing  extremely  toxic  nerve 
agents  in  our  stockpiles,  we  exhibit  only 
a  low  priority  of  effort  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  which  would  give  us 
the  same  deterrent  capability  without  the 
threat  posed  by  existing  stockpiles. ' 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  as 
much  need  today  for  a  new  look  at  our 
national  policies  on  chemical  warfare  as 
there  was  for  our  examination  in  1969  on 
both  our  biologicEd  and  chemical  warfare 
policies.  We  may  find  that  the  need  for 
chemical  weapons  as  a  deterrent  weap- 
on system  is  no  longer  a  valid  concept. 
We  may  find.  If  the  poUcy  is  one  of  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  such  a  capability, 
that  acceleration  of  the  binary  system 
would  alleviate  what  continues  to  be  a 
serious  public  health  hazard,  still  un- 
resolved after  4  years  of  promises. 
Certainly,  the  situation  near  the  Denver 
airfield  should  not  be  permitted  to 
continue.  As  an  interim  measure,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  stockpiles  at 
Tooele  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
any  immediate  defense  requirements 
and  that  destruction  at  Denver  rather 
than  transport  to  Tooele  is  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  hazardous  condi- 
tions at  the  Denver  storage  site.  Ad- 
mittedly, we  need  more  information.  If 
we  are  to  legislate  effectively,  we  need 
to  know  the  basis  for  continuing  the 
maintenance  of  a  dangerous  stockpile  of 
toxic  nerve  agents.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  benefit/risk  assessments 
associated  with  the  shift  from  current 
nerve  agent  systems  to  the  binary  sys- 
tem which  his  been  under  evaluation  for 
such  a  long  period  of  time  and  which  has 
been  promised  as  a  system  for  so  many 
years.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from  our 
earlier  pre-1969  atmosphere  of  secrecy 
concerning  these  types  of  weapons.  We 
need  to  know  more  about  the  risks  which 
we  are  assuming  with  the  continued 
maintenance  of  nerve  agents  in  our 
stocks  as  well  as  the  real  advantages  of 
such  system.  I  find  little  justification  for 
holding  such  materials  near  highly  pop- 
ulated areas^and  would  like  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  continuing  to 
maintain  such  weapons  in  a  total  arsenal 
of  weapons  which  includes  nuclear  de- 
vices. The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
should  receive  immediate  attention  in 
the  Senate,  the  President  should  make 
his  position  clear  regarding  the  need  for 
excluding  herbicides  and  tear  gas.  E^ren 
the  military  reports  seem  to  offer  little 
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justification  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
these  latter  agents  in  combat.  We  need  to 
consider  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  maintaining  a  chemical  ca- 
pability in  the  new  political  climate 
which  seem  to  be  developing  within  the 
world. 

And  finally,  we  cannot  continue  to  tol- 
erate the  continual  and  unexpected 
threat  of  shifting  and  moving  such  toxic 
munitions  and  bulk  chemical  warfare 
agents  from  one  section  to  another  with- 
in the  coxmtry.  If  chemical  agents  are 
necessary,  as  should  be  determined  oy  a 
reevaluation  of  our  need  for  these  agents, 
we  need  to  look  at  the  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  agents  in  a  compre- 
hensive fashion  in  order  to  assiire  that 
the  threat  to  populated  areas  is  held  to 
an  absolute  minimum,  even  if  this  means 
that  destruction  at  certain  sites  is  uti- 
lized rather  than  the  risk  of  transporta- 
tion to  safer  sites.  If  necessary,  some 
slight  additional  production  at  a  safe 
production  site  and  shift  to  a  safe  stor- 
age site  by  absolutely  safe  transportation 
systems  could  be  adopted  to  restore  stocks 
to  those  levels  considered  essential.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  continue  to 
tolerate  the  exposure  of  our  population 
to  such  dangerous  conditions. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  indicated  he  would  in- 
troduce a  bill  along  these  lines,  and  I  in- 
formed him  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  would  give  it  its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  conclude  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  (Mr.  Hebert)  for 
the  very  patient  and  tolerant  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  hearings  on  this  bill 
under  what  were  sometimes  very  exas- 
perating circumstances.  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  not  curtail  debate  or  cut  any- 
one off. 

I  would  like  also  to  draw  attention  to 
the  splendid  Job  our  staff  did.  When  I 
mention  the  staff,  I  think  I  should  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  retired  effective 
July  1,  but  was  kind  enough  to  come 
back  here  and  s^sist  us  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  He  was  the  coimsel  for 
our  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment, headed  so  ably  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price).  I  am 
referring  to  Mr.  Earl  Morgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Morgan  will  be  leaving  us,  and 
we  will  miss  him.  I  certainly,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcomimittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  want  to 
thank  him  for  all  he  has  done  and  wish 
him  well  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wish  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert)  if  I  may,  a  question  or  two. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  able  to  tell 


me:  Are  there  any  fimds  in  this  bill  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  authorization  bill  as  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  cm  Armed  Services  re- 
duced the  P-15  air  superiority  aircraft 
procurement  by  almost  half  of  the  77 
aircraft  requested  by  the  Air  Force.  The 
committee  took  this  action  because  the 
members  determined  that  the  program 
should  be  slowed  down  at  least  until  the 
final  endurance  qualification  test  was 
complete. 

Although  it  Is  true  that  in  February 
1973,  difflciUties  were  encoimtered  which 
prevented  completion  of  the  150-hour 
endurance  test  of  the  Pratt  and  Whitney 
F-lOO  engine,  the  Air  Force  was  au- 
thorized to  proceed  with  the  fiscal  year 
1974  increment  of  the  F-15  production 
subject  to  certain  limitations — includ- 
ing the  successful  completion  of  the  en- 
gine 150-hour  endurance  test.  However, 
due  to  the  fact  that  excessive  flexing  in 
the  fan  stator  assembly  could  have  been 
encountered  at  the  highest  pressures  at 
the  engine  inlet,  the  Air  Force  elected 
to  modify  the  second  150-hour  endur- 
ance test  criteria  to  exclude  two  test 
points  at  mach  2.3  until  the  fan  stator 
assembly  could  be  stiffened.  This  modi- 
fled  150-hour  endurance  run  was  suc- 
cessfully completed  in  April  using  an 
engine  which  incorporated  thicker  fan 
blade  tips  and  improved  turbine  cooling 
to  correct  deficiencies  discovered  during 
the  initial  150-hour  test  run  in  February. 
This  test  established  that  the  F-lOO  en- 
gine had  the  capability  to  meet  the  rug- 
gedness  demanded  by  the  Air  Force. 

Moreover,  since  the  endurance  nm  in 
April,  a  modification  to  correct  the  de- 
sign deficiency  in  the  fan  stator  assem- 
bly has  been  fabricated  and  is  currently 
undergoing  veiiflcation  testing  and  an 
engine  with  the  modified  fan  stator  as- 
sembly has  been  successfully  operated 
at  the  design  maximum  engine  inlet 
pressure  without  incident.  Additionally 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has 
directed  that  an  engine  with  the  modi- 
fied fan  stator  assembly  will  be  tested 
to  the  original  150-hour  endurance  test 
criteria.  This  test,  which  will  constitute 
the  formal  150-hour  endurance  qualifi- 
cation, is  planned  for  completion  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973 — in  suflQcient  time  to  be 
included  in  the  flight  test  program,  and 
14  months  ahead  of  the  delivery  of  the 
first  production  F-15. 

The  successful  completion  of  the 
modified  durability  nm,  the  outstand- 
ing flight  test  program — Including 
flights  at  mach  2.3 — and  other  engine 
performance  tests  In  the  high  pressure 
regime,  reinforce  the  high  confidence 
that  this  additional  150-hour  endurance 
test  can  be  completed  as  planned. 

Despite  these  problems,  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  Pratt  St 
Whitney  P-100  engine  has  demonstrated 
an  exceptional  performance  record  in 
the  F-15  flight  test  program  and  has 
undergone  hundreds  of  hours  of  inflight 
testing  and  thousands  of  hours  of  ground 


testing.  Including  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  modified,  but  very  strenu- 
ous endurance  test.  This  experience 
clearly  shows  this  to  be  an  excellent 
engine  with  high  promise  of  fulfllling 
the  demanding  performance  require- 
ments of  the  F-15. 

The  F-4E,  as  great  an  airplane  as  it  is, 
has  at  best  a  marginal  superiority  over 
current  Russian  fighters.  Should  the 
Soviets  produce  an  advanced  flghter,  we 
can  expect  to  see  the  F-4E,  even  when 
modified  with  leading  edge  slats,  com- 
pletely outclassed.  Should  this  happen, 
our  pilots  will  once  again  be  forced  to 
face  an  enemy  with  inferior  equipment 
as  in  1942  when  we  sent  our  boys  against 
Japanese  Zeros  and  German  Mesaer- 
schmidts  In  the  antiquated  P-^0. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  the  flight 
test  performance  of  the  F-15  has  been 
nothing  less  than  outstanding.  Rarely 
has  there  been  an  aircraft  flight  test  pro- 
gram which  has  been  so  trouble  free  in 
the  first  700  hours  of  flight.  As  an  ex- 
ample, flight  test  milestones  which  were 
scheduled  to  be  accomplished  within 
8  wedcs  of  first  flight  were  completed 
In  17  days.  In  all.  there  have  been  over 
630  flights  during  which  the  aircraft  has 
been  flown  above  60,000  feet  and  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  mach  2.  In  addition, 
all  milestones  in  the  flight  test  program 
have  been  completed  on  or  aiiead  of 
schedule — an  accomplishment  imique  In 
Air  Force  flghter  programs.  Through  all 
of  this,  the  P-100  engine  has  performed 
without  a  major  Incident. 

It  is  for  these  technical  reasons — cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  this  air  superior- 
ity aircraft  Is  sorely  needed  in  the  Air 
Force,  that  I  believe  we  should  support 
this  program  and  that  we  should  strive 
to  get  this  superior  aircraft  into  the  Air 
Force  inventory  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  new 
U.S.  air  superiority  flghter  aircraft  is 
clear.  The  Soviets  have  been  steadily  im- 
proving their  air-to-air  capability  with 
regular  introduction  of  new  fighters  into 
their  inventory.  In  recent  years  they 
have  produced  six  new  fighters  and  im- 
proved three  older  ones  with  major  modi- 
fications. These  represent  a  whole  new 
family  of  fighters  possessing  high  per- 
formance capabilities  in  terms  of  maneu- 
verability, acceleration,  and  weaponry. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Soviet  fighters 
in  the  Korean  war,  these  fighters  have 
possessed  performance  characteristics 
which  challenge  U.S.  fighter  aircraft  in 
many  areas. 

To  reverse  this  dangerous  trend  to- 
ward having  our  air  forces  equipped  with 
second  rate  fighter  aircraft,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  upgrade  its 
fighter  capability  with  such  aircraft  as 
the  Air  Force  F-15  and  the  Navy  F-14. 

The  F-15  will  be  the  Air  Force's  first 
air  superiority  flghter  since  the  P-€6, 
which  made  its  first  flight  more  than  25 
years  ago.  The  P-15  will  meet  the  post- 
1975  superiority  challenge,  since  it  is 
designed  specifically  to  excel  in  the  air- 
to-air  combat  role. 

P-15  tactical  missions  will  be  flghter 
sweep,  escort,  and  combat  air  patrol,  all 
of  which  require  that  the  F-15  be  able 
to  acquire,  identify,  engage,  and  destroy 
enemy  aircraft  in  either  contested  or 
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enemy  airspace  and  in  enemy-controlled 
radar  environment. 

The  F-15  is  designed  to  meet  a  compos- 
ite threat — not  that  of  any  one  specific 
aircraft.  The  assessed  performance  of 
current  and  projected  Soviet  aircraft  has 
been  considered  in  defining  P-15  per- 
formance characteristics.  As  a  result, 
where  air-to-air  combat  might  take 
place,  the  P-16  will  out  climb,  out  ma- 
neuver, and  out  accelerate  any  enemy 
flghter  built  in  the  next  decade. 

The  ability  of  these  advanced  fighters 
to  achieve  their  outstanding  performance 
is  due  in  large  part  to  advanced  tech- 
nology Jet  engines.  The  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Aircraft  division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
at  its  research  center  in  Florida,  is  de- 
veloping the  new  high-performance  F- 
100  jet  engine  for  the  P-15  and  the  F-401 
engine  for  advanced  Navy  fighters.  The 
P-401  will  be  tested  In  the  F-14B  air- 
plane. 

The  F-lOO  and  the  P-401  engines  rep- 
resent the  greatest  single  advance  ever 
achieved  in  gas  turbine  engine  tech- 
nology, as  shown  on  chart  I.  These  re- 
markable engines  produce  about  25  per- 
cent more  power  for  each  pound  of  en- 
gine weight  than  the  highest  p>erform- 
ance  engine  now  in  the  U.S.  inventory. 
In  terms  of  performance,  the  high  thrust 
to  weight  characteristic  would  allow  the 
aircraft  to  make  very  tight  turns  at  high 
speed,  enabling  our  pilots  to  turn  '•in- 
side" an  enemy  aircraft  and  gain  the 
combat  advantage  which  means  air  supe- 
riority. These  new  engines  will  enable 
the  F-15  and  the  F-14  to  fiy  farther  with 
more  payload,  or  fiy  higher  and  faster, 
with  more  combat  maneuverability  than 
flghter  aircraft  in  our  present  arsenal. 

The  P-100  engine  is  performing  ex- 
tremely well  in  the  F-15  flight  test  pro- 
gram, even  though  there  have  been  some 
problems  in  the  engine  development  pro- 
gram. These  problems  have  been  much 
publicized  but  are  not  extraordinary.  Re- 
cent incidents  involving  the  engines  are 
typical  of  those  experienced  in  develop- 
ing any  completely  new  high-perform- 
ance propulsion  system.  The  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  any  engine  development 
program  is  to  identify  problem  aretis 
through  such  incidents  and  make  cor- 
rections before  the  engine  goes  into  op- 
erational use.  And  the  first  planned  op- 
erational use  of  the  P-100  engine  is  more 
than  a  year  away. 

Engines  employed  in  development  pro- 
grams are  deliberately  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes on  the  test  stand  to  determine  the 
limits  of  their  durability  and  to  prove 
the  integrity  of  their  design.  As  a  result, 
component  failures  are  expected  during 
the  development  period.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  the  nimiber  of  development 
failures  which  have  occurred  in  the  P-100 
engine  development  program  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  occurred  during  de- 
velopment of  current  generation  high 
performance  engines,  as  shown  on  chart 
n.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  techno- 
logical gains  in  this  program  were  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  in  previous  devel- 
opments. If  the  P-100  incident  rate  is 
compared  to  the  earlier  development  of 
high  successful  engines  for  the  F-111, 
the  P-105,  and  the  A-3D,  we  find  that  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  development 


success  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
current  program.  This  is  even  more  im- 
pressive when  you  consider  that  today's 
modem  development  test  facilities  have 
made  it  possible  to  subject  the  engines  to 
much  more  rigorous  test  conditions  of 
speed,  altitude,  and  endurance  much  ear- 
lier in  development  than  was  possible  in 
previous  programs.  This  ability  signifi- 
cantly reduces  the  potential  for  expen- 
sive, time-consuming  problems  which  in 
earlier  programs  were  detected  only  after 
the  aircraft  had  begun  flying. 

In  April  of  this  year,  an  F-lOO  engine 
completed  a  very  successful  150-hour  en- 
durance ground  test.  This  test  was  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  fimctional 
durabili|;y  of  the  engine  by  imposing  op- 
erating conditions  and  durations  repre- 
.senting  the  extremes  of  those  expected 
in  actual  service.  This  test  covered  the 
entire  envelope  except  for  two  conditions 
which  were  run  at  slightly  different  sim- 
ulated altitudes  and  at  mach  numbers  of 
2.0  and  2.2,  instead  of  at  mach  2.3.  Chart 
III  provides  a  comparison  of  the  original 
test  conditions  against  actual  test 
points.  This  test  was  equivalent  to  what 
the  engine  will  encoimter  during  several 
thousand  hours  of  operational  flight.  This 
grueling  test  was  completed  in  record 
time  and  the  engine  came  through  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  test  verifled  that 
the  F-lOO  is  already  an  extremely  dur- 
able engine. 

The  April  1973,  150-hour  ground  en- 
gine test  included  operation  at  the  P- 
15's  maximum  design  flight  speed  and 
included  more  than  90  hours  of  operation 
at  maximum  turbine  inlet  temperature 
and  over  80  hours  of  operation  with  after- 
burning. The  engine  was  subjected  to  350 
punishing  "snap"  accelerations  from  idle 
to  intermediate  or  maximum  power.  In 
a  related  but  separate  series  of  test,  the 
P-100  "swallowed"  water,  ice,  sand,  and 
other  foreign  objects  it  might  encounter 
in  operational  use,  and  continued  to  oper- 
ate reliably. 

Shortly  before  the  150-hom'  test  began 
in  April,  the  testing  program  indicated 
that  a  nonmoving  part  of  the  engine, 
known  as  the  fan  stator  assembly,  might 
flex  under  high  load,  contact  rotating 
parts,  and  cause  engine  failure.  The  Air 
Force  logically  changed  the  test  require- 
ments to  reduce  the  high  load  on  the 
stator,  thus  avoiding  a  delay  In  the  pro- 
gram and  a  possible  loss  of  the  test 
engine.  The  Air  Force,  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft 
all  recognized  that  a  redesigned,  stiffened 
stator  made  of  a  different  material  was 
to  be  installed  and  tested  after  comple- 
tion of  the  April  test.  It  is  this  decision 
of  the  Air  Force  which  has  received  com- 
ment in  the  press  and  in  Government 
circles.  It  has  since  been  decided  that  the 
test  completed  in  April  will  not  be  con- 
sidered the  official  qualification  test. 

A  redesigned  fan  stator  assembly  has 
been  installed  on  an  F-lOO  engine  and 
successfully  tested  at  altitude  and  flight 
speed  conditions  identical  to  those  in  the 
qualification  test  schedule.  Additional 
durability  testing  is  in  progress.  This 
new  fan  stator  assembly  has  been  In- 
stalled in  production  engines  and  Is  cur- 
rently being  flight  tested  in  the  F-15 
aircraft.  The  official  qualification  test  of 


an  engine  incorporating  the  improved 
stator  assembly  design  will  be  conducted 
in  full  accordance  with  the  complete  test 
conditioris.  This  test  is  scheduled  for 
completion  before  September  30  of  this 
year.  All  test  results  to  date  point  to  a 
successful  completion  of  the  qualifica- 
tion test  on  schedule. 

The  P-100  and  P-401  engines  have  now 
accumulated  over  15,000  hours  of  devel- 
opment testing.  This  total  includes  1,300 
flight  hours  accumulated  by  eight  P-15 
aircraft  without  a  single  maipr  failure. 
All  flight  demonstration  milestones  have 
been  accomplished  ahead  of  schedule  in 
the  P-15  flight  test  program,  which  be- 
gan more  than  1  year  ago  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  in  California.  This  flight 
evaluation  program  has  been  the  most 
productive  and  trouble-free  the  Air  Force 
has  ever  conducted  with  an  entirely  new 
aircraft  system.  As  an  example,  flight 
test  milestones,  that  were  scheduled  to 
be  accomplished  within  8  weeks  after 
the  flrst  P-15  flight,  were  completed  in 
just  17  days,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
time  allotted.  These  aircraft  have  made 
more  than  630  flights  demonstrating  air 
sup>eriority  performance  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  plane's  flight  envelope,  as 
shown  on  chart  IV.  An  altitude  of  over 
60,000  feet  has  been  attained  at  super- 
sonic speeds;  a  speed  equal  to  the  design 
goal  for  the  P-15  has  been  flown.  The 
maneuverability  and  handling  qualities 
have  met  all  estimates  and  the  perform- 
ance has  exceeded  predictions.  All  mile- 
stones in  the  flight  test  program  have 
been  completed  on  or  ahead  of  sched- 
ule— an  accomplishment  unparalleled  in 
prev  JUS  Air  Force  programs  involving 
new  flghter  aircraft. 

The  experience  gained  in  development 
testing  and  the  outstanding  record  of 
the  P-100  engine  in  the  P-15  flight  test 
program  provide  assurance  that  the  offi- 
cial 150-hour  endurance  test  will  be  com- 
pleted on  schedule  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, in  sufficient  time  for  the  engine  con- 
flguration  to  be  thoroughly  flight  tested 
before  delivery  of  the  flrst  production 
P-15  aircraft  a  year  later. 

As  the  world's  leading  designer  and 
builder  of  high  performance  aircraft 
engines,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Is 
eminently  qualifled  to  produce  the  F-lOO 
and  P-401  advanced  technology  engines. 
P.  &  W-A.  engines  power  many  first-line 
military  aircraft  such  as  the  A-4,  A-6, 
A-7A.  F-105,  and  F-111  fighters;  the 
2,000  mile-per-hour  YP-12A  interceptor 
and  the  SR-71  reconnaissance  aircraft; 
the  B-52  bomber,  and  the  C-141  cargo 
transport.  The  company's  engines  also 
power  most  of  the  commercial  airliners 
built  in  this  country,  including  the  Boe- 
ing 707,  727i  737,  and  747  and  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas DC-8,  DC-9,  and  EJC- 
10-40  airliners. 

An  %ticle  follows: 

Shah  Ogles  U.S.  Jrrs 
(By  Orr  Kelly  and  George  Sherman) 

Tb«  Defense  Department  closed  down 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  for  two  hours  this 
morning  to  put  on  a  Bpectacular  flying 
demonstration  of  its  two  newest  fighter- 
planes  for  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevi  of 
Iran. 

The  demonstration  also  was  the  flrst  un- 
ofllclal  "fly-off"  between  the  Navy  P14  Tomcat 
and  the  newer  Air  Porce  F15  Eagle. 
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The  Shah  has  told  American  officials  he 
wanta  to  buy  either  the  P14  or  the  P16— -or 
some  of  both. 

The  Shah  also  announced  that  his  govern- 
ment on  Tuesday  signed  the  first  compre- 
hensive agreement  with  an  American  com- 
pany, Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  to  share  50-50  In 
building  refineries  and  filling  stations  for 
Iranian  oU  marketed  in  the  United  States. 

This  "downstream"  oil  agreement  Is  the 
first  such  well  to  market  operation  between 
an  American  oil  company  and  a  foreign  oil 
supplier.  The  Shah  said  the  Ashland  agree- 
ment Involved  between  100,000  and  200,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  "and  may  be  repeated 
with  other  oil  companies." 

(Later  the  Iranian  embassy  said  that  the 
Shah  has  misspoken  and  that  the  deal  was 
for  10,000  to  20,000  barrels  of  oU  a  day,  not 
100,000  to  200,000  barrels.) 

The  Ashland  Oil  chairman,  Orln  E.  AtklnjB, 
had  announced  Tuesday  that  an  illegal 
$100,000  contribution  had  been  made  to  the 
re-election  campaign  of  President  Nixon.  The 
company  said  that  the  contribution  had 
been  returned  last  week. 

The  Shah,  in  a  reference  to  Watergate, 
warned-against  dangero\is  erosion  of  presi- 
dential authority.  "I  can  say  emphatically," 
he  stressed,  "about  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  split-second 
decision-making,  if  weakened  and  jeopard- 
ized, that  It  would  be  a  grave  danger  to  the 
world." 

Sources  say  Iran  Is  thinking  in  terms  of  30 
P143  and  50  PlSs — a  deal  which  could  run 
to  91  billion.  Last  year  Iran  ordered  92  bil- 
lion in  aircraft  Including  100  Phantoms  to 
add  to  the  78  already  in  the  Iranian  Air 
Porce. 

In  the  demonstration  flights  today,  Orum- 
man  Aerospace  Corp.,  maker  of  the  ri4,  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.,  maker  of 
the  P15,  clearly  were  vying  for  the  shah's  nod. 

The  press  was  kept  on  a  nearby  knoll,  a 
hundred  yards  from  where  the  shah  in- 
spected the  planes  and  watched  the  fly-off. 

In  the  demonstration,  a  light-blue  P15 
with  bright  orange  tail,  flown  only  16  hours 
since  its  delivery  to  the  Air  Porce.  made  a 
maximum  take-off  and  climbed  almost 
straight  up  to  17,000  feet,  then  descended 
and  passed  over  the  field  at  500  feet  flying 
nearly  600  m.p.h. 

The  pilot  then  made  a  low-speed  pass  over 
the  field,  circled  within  the  confines  of  the 
field  and  landed  on  the  first  third  of  the 
runway. 

The  F14's  pilot  put  his  plane  through  an 
even  more  spectacular  demonstration. 

He  took  off  downwind,  pulled  the  nose  back 
and  headed  straight  up.  At  about  a  thovisand 
feet  over  the  field  he  went  over  onto  his  back 
and  then  rolled  out  in  an  Immelman  loop. 

He  then  circled  the  field  in  maneuvers 
that  left  even  Air  Force  pilots  gasping. 

The  Shah  insisted  yesterday  that  the  final 
number  of  Pl4s  and  PlSs  would  depend  upon 
"the  quality  of  the  threat"  he  faces.  The 
P14  Tomcat,  equipped  with  new  Phoenix 
missiles,  is  the  only  American  jet  thought 
to  be  able  to  conquer  the  Soviet  MIO  33 
FVjxbat  which  is  reported  to  have  made 
several  overflights  of  Iran  recently. 

The  Shah  refused  to  point  the  finger  at 
the  Soviet  Union  yesterday  as  a  threat  to 
Iran.  He  made  clear  that  the  major  problem 
is  neighboring  Iraq,  which,  he  said,  has  "a 
superior  number"  of  planes  to  Iran,  and 
which  is  "unfriendly." 

According  to  U.S.  sources,  Iraq  is  receiving 
MIOs  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  hae  made  an 
Iraqi  base  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Oulf 
available  to  Soviet  Navy  ships. 

The  Shah  told  newsmen  time  and  again 
that  Iran,  which  sits  abreast  of  the  Persian 
Oulf  with  31  million  people  and  with  an 
annual  oil  revenue  of  96  billion  a  year,  must 
be  treated  differently  from  other  countries 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
the  committee  has  added  12  P-lllP's  to 


the  bill  we  have  before  us.  It  is  a  respon- 
sible act,  and  a  perceptive  one. 

It  brings  to  mind  Winston  Churchill's 
rather  frequent  admonition  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  recognize 
the  obvious.  And  wiiat  could  be  more  ob- 
vious, than  the  need  in  today's  world,  to 
preserve  the  only  bomber  aircraft  pro- 
duction line  in  the  free  world.  That  state- 
ment is  literally  correct.  The  line  that 
produces  the  F-111  fighter-bomber  is  the 
only  active  aircraft  production  facility 
capable  of  producting  not  only  the 
unique  P-111  tactical  aircraft  but  also 
its  strategic  version  should  that  become 
necessary. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  called  upon  to  preserve  the  capa- 
bility that  is  represented  by  this  well 
proven  aircraft  and  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  people  and  the  plant  that 
produce  it.  Two  years  ago  the  committee 
had  to  take  the  same  action  as  it  is  rec- 
ommending to  the  House  today.  At  that 
time  the  Air  Force  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  reasons  that  are  any- 
body's guess,  failed  to  request  authority 
and  funds  for  the  F-1 11. 

Events  since  that  time  have  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  ac- 
tion was  a  correct  one.  And  the  action 
also  proved  again  that  the  Congress  and 
its  committees  must  play  an  active  part 
in  the  determination  of  national  policy. 
Examples  of  that  principle  Uterally  sur- 
rotmd  us,  and  to  a  lesser  or  greater  de- 
gree have  always  surrounded  us. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  P-111  is 
the  most  modern,  most  capable,  and 
most  effective  aircraft  in  the  tactical  in- 
ventory of  this  coimtry,  and  is  an  air- 
craft that  is  unmatched  in  its  capability 
and  fxmction  by  any  aircraft  In  the  In- 
ventory of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Let 
us  look  upon  ourselves  as  either  very  per- 
ceptive or  very  lucky  because  in  the  F- 
111  we  find  that  this  coimtry  has  avail- 
able to  it  a  hedge  against  all  of  the  un- 
certainties of  other  aircraft  at  this  time, 
the  limitations  of  the  B-52,  budgetary 
constraints,  and  even  the  SALT  agree- 
ments themselves. 

We  have  it  within  our  power  and  dis- 
cretion to  make  but  one  simple  decision 
and  that  is  to  continue  this  production 
line  for  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next  and 
the  next  after  that,  and  as  long  as  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  availability  of  the 
only  alternative  we  have. 

But  we  are  doing  much  more  than 
hedging  our  bets,  we  are  also  assuring 
the  production  of  an  aircraft  for  which 
there  is  a  clear  and  immediate  need. 
There  is  no  "waste"  here.  Every  aircraft 
produced  is  needed  to  keep  the  tactical 
P-111  force  near  its  full  four  wing 
strength.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  80  or 
90  additional  aircraft  are  required  to 
maintain  this  tactical  force  at  its  ap- 
proved level. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  congratulate  every 
member  of  the  committee  who  voted  to 
keep  this  line  open  and  producing,  by 
what  the  press  described  as  an  "over- 
whelming vote." 

This  is  Congress  at  its  best,  and  I  am 
confident  and  proud  to  support  this  ac- 
tion of  our  Armed  Services  Committee. 


Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  bill  on  several  grounds : 

First.  The  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  have  expressed 
the  firm  opinion  that  this  country  must 
disengage  itself  from  Asian  wars.  The 
iPeace  agreements  signed  in  January, 
March,  and  June  provided  some  hope 
that  the  basis  was  laid  for  so  doing.  This 
bill,  on  the  contrary,  provides  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  military  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos,  In  direct  violation  of  those 
agreements. 

Second.  The  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  expressed  the  desire  to 
turn  from  spending  half  of  our  national 
resources  on  death  and  destruction,  to 
filling  the  needs  of  our  own  people.  ITiis 
bill,  on  the  contrary,  asks  us  to  commit 
over  $21  billion  to  the  already  bloated 
Pentagon  budget,  at  a  time  when  sup- 
posedly we  no  longer  will  be  conducting 
any  war. 

Third.  The  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives have  expressed  alarm,  espe- 
cially in  the  past  few  weeks  of  soaring  in- 
fiatlon,  at  the  cost  of  keeping  more  than 
half  a  million  men  overseas  while  the 
American  doUar  value  declines  steadily. 

Fourth.  The  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives are  attempting  to  regain  the 
power  that  has  been  eroded  over  the  past 
few  decades.  Now  we  are  being  asked 
routinely  to  rubberstamp  the  requests  of 
the  administration  and  the  Pentagon. 
Though  many  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  tried  in  vain  to  make 
real  cuts,  there  is  apparently  justifica- 
tion for  the  charge  that  this  committee 
is  "the  Pentagon's  lobby  on  the  Hill." 
Every  cut  made  by  the  committee  was  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Pentagon. 
Therefore  we  have  the  appearance  of  an 
attempt  to  hold  the  line  on  spending,  but 
no  real  attempt,  except  in  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  to  challenge  the 
bloated  Pentagon  budget. 

I  realize  that  these  are  serious  charges 
and  I  ask  you  to  examine  them  with  me. 

First.  The  effect  upon  this  country  of 
our  involvement  in  Southesist  Asia  has 
been  so  devastating  that  sociologists 
warn  that  it  may  take  decades  to  recover. 
Our  national  conscience  and  sense  of 
purpose,  as  well  as  our  economy,  are 
severely  wounded.  Every  poll  shows  that 
the  public  insists  we  must  get  out  of  Asia 
entirely.  Both  bodies  have  voted  de- 
cisively that  the  continued  illegal  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia  must  stop  on  August  15. 

This  last  week  has  brought  even  more 
dismaying  news  and  an  even  stronger  re- 
vulsion from  constituents:  The  President 
himself  authorized  the  continued,  secret, 
illegal  bombing  of  Cambodia  for  14 
months,  dropping  100,000  tons  of  bombs 
in  more  than  3,600  raids,  while  permit- 
ting the  civilian  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Porce  to  transmit  falsified  reports  to  the 
Congress,  saying  we  were  clean  of  hand 
and  pure  of  heart.  It  is  simply  too  much. 
And  the  one  way  to  stop  it  is  to  cut  off 
funds  that  permit  our  miUtary  dictators 
and  those  in  other  countries  to  link 
forces — and  profits,  at  the  expense  of  the 
millions  who  suffer  and  die. 

Both  Houses  have  heard  at  some  length 
in  recent  months  about  the  treatment 
accorded  political  prisoners  by  South 
Vietnam's  President  Thieu.  We  have 
heard  of  the  repressive  nature  of  the 
regime  we  created  and  continued  to  sup- 
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portr— with  $1.3  billion  in  miUtary  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  if  this 
bill  is  passed. 

The  committee  charges  that  Hanoi  has 
not  implemented  the  Paris  peace  agree- 
ment and  that  we  must  therefore  main- 
tain our  support  for  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernments of  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  so 
as  to  provide  the  peoples  of  these  em- 
battled countries  the  opportunity  to  re- 
tain their  sovereignty  and  their  inde- 
pendence. It  is  the  administration  that 
continues  to  insist  that  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment is  the  "legitimate"  government 
of  South  Vietnam;  the  peace  agreements 
specifically  disavow  this  concept. 

The  Laotians  are  on  the  verge  of  sign- 
ing an  agreement  establishing  a  provi- 
sional government — with  the  stipulation 
that  the  United  States  will  dismantle  its 
CIA  force  and  training  bases  in  Laos. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  permit  the  peo- 
ple in  each  of  the  Asian  coimtries  to 
settle  their  own  problems,  at  last,  without 
the  intervention  of  U.S.  fimds  In  support 
of  one  faction.  Therefore,  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  we  support  the  Leggett  amend- 
ment cutting  funds  that  give  blanket 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
The  Senate  bill  at  least  provides  for  com- 
pliance with  the  peace  agreement,  allow- 
ing replacement  of  aimaments  on  a  piece 
by  piece  basis. 

It  is  alleged,  and  undoubtedly  It  Is  true, 
that  Hanoi  Is  violating  the  agreements 
in  this  and  other  ways.  That  does  not 
justify  our  doing  the  same — and  on  a 
scale  which  could  not  be  equaled  by 
forces  with  far  less  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. 

Second,  as  an  extynple  of  the  priorities 
we  are  asked  to  ratify,  let  us  take  note  of 
the  words  of  experts.  Senator  Symington, 
acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  said  dvu-ing  debate 
that— 

No  economy,  not  even  that  of  the  US,  can 
continue  indefinitely  to  police  and  babysit 
the  world  .  .  .  sound  economy  Is  Just  as  Im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  US  as  Is  the 
latest  weapons  system. 

William  C.  Poster,  former  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Director,  warned 
that: 

Much  more  could  have  been  accomplished 
(at  the  SALT  talks)  had  we  not  fallen  into 
the  trap  of  believing  that  we  would  only  be 
able  to  reach  successful  agreements  by  .  .  . 
building  the  very  weapons  we  most  needed 
to  control  .  .  .  Stopping  these  weapons  pro- 
grams in  place  now  will  not  hurt  our  secu- 
rity. It  may  well  enhance  it  by  giving  us  and 
the  Soviet  Union  breathing  space  in  which 
to  devise  lasting  and  effective  ways  to  stop 
the  arms  race. 

Paul  C.  Wamke,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  joined  other  experts 
In  presenting  a  report  on  military  policy 
and  budget  priorities,  which  states  that 
"the  Nixon  military  budget  could  safely 
be  reduced  by  more  than  15  percent." 

Therefore,  in  supporting  the  Aspln 
amendment  we  were  being  extremely 
conservative — but  support  It  we  did  and 
I  am  gratified  that  It  passed. 

Third.  According  to  the  Wamke  re- 
port just  mentioned.  $4  billion  could  be 
cut  from  general  purpose  forces — the 
most  expensive  Item  in  our  so-called  de- 
fense budget,  taking  75  percent  of  the 
defense  dollar.   We   must  achieve   the 


most  efficient  possible  use  of  such  funds 
and  link  them  to  poUtical  and  diplo- 
matic objectives.  "It  is  neither  militarily 
nor  diplomatically  necessary,  nor  prac- 
tically feasible,  permanently  to  maintain 
the  present  structure  of  U.S.  forces  In 
Europe." 

We  must  remember  that  these  forces 
are  stationed  primarily  by  executive  flat, 
were  put  in  place  during  a  very  different 
historical  period  suid  are  no  longer  ap- 
propriate to  the  situation.  We  are  abdi- 
cating the  decisionmaking  f  imction  if  we 
permit  NATO  commanders  to  decide 
whether  or  not  forces  such  as  those  in 
Europe  should  be  maintained — with  the 
United  States  footing  the  bill. 

Fourth.  It  Is  this  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility that  most  concerns  me  If  we  per- 
mit this  atrocious  military  budget  to 
gobble  up  the  funds  we  need  so  badly — 
for  child  care,  for  the  elderly,  for  the 
cities.  We  have  seen  all  too  clearly  how 
the  President  and  the  military  rulers  use 
the  funds  we  have  authorized  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  qon- 
tmulng  to  do  so.  We  owe  It  to  the  Nation 
to  reassert  a  measure  of  control.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  every  amendment  that 
would  lop  off  a  branch  of  this  monstrous 
military  tree. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  and  intend  to  vote  against 
it  and  the  misguided  concept  of  national 
priorities  and  security  that  It  represents. 
Despite  the  decline  In  Southeast  Asia 
war  costs  and  Improved  relations  with 
our  major  strategic  adversaries,  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1974  request  for 
$22  billion  in  authorizations  for  new 
weaF>ons  systems  exceeds  the  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  same  purposes  by  $2.46  bil- 
lion, or  about  $1.5  billion  more  than 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  cost  Increases 
resulting  from  inflation. 

Many  contend  that  signlflcant  savings 
could  result  from  terminating  or  defer- 
ring many  of  these  exjiensive  new  sys- 
tems, without  endangering  our  national 
security.  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  Itemize  up  to  $7  billion  that 
could  be  saved  by  slowing  and/or  termi- 
nating development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. A  group  of  defense  specialists  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wamke 
suggests  weapons  reductions  of  $2  billion 
in  general-purpose  forces  and  $3  billion 
in  strategic  systems.  Troop-level  cuts — 
particularly  In  the  600,000  U.S.  troops 
overseas — would  add  additional  billions 
to  these  savings.  I  concur. 

The  $564.1  million  In  "reductions" 
claimed  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $21.96  billion — a  2.6-percent 
cut — result  largely  from  adjustments  In 
DOD  requests.  The  only  major  action 
taken  by  the  committee  that  resulted  In 
a  signlflcant  fund  reduction  was  the  deci- 
sion to  slow  procurement  of  the  F-1 5 
flghter.  The  committee  partially  offset 
this  $330.9  million  In  potential  savings 
by  adding  $172.7  million  for  12  P-111 
fighter-bombers  not  requested  by  DOD, 
leaving  a  net  saving  of  $158.2  million. 

In  addition  to  the  F-15  cut,  the  com- 
mittee did  reduce  R.  &  D.  funds  for  the 
Safeguard  and  Site  Defense  ABM  sys- 


tems by  $25  million  each.  Aside  from 
these  reductions  and  cuts  In  a  few  minor 
programs,  every  reduction  made  by  the 
committee  resulted  from  a  prior  DOD  de- 
cision regarding  the  affected  program. 
In  cases  where  the  committee  did  make 
decisions  on  various  weapons  systems, 
such  as  reducing  Navy  funding  for  P-4 
procurement  or  for  construction  of  LHA 
assault  ships,  the  potential  savings  were 
allocated  by  the  committee  to  other 
weapons  systems. 

Actual  committee  cuts  not  resulting 
from  service  or  DOD  decisions  total 
$287.5  million — a  net  reduction  of  $158.2 
million  In  Air  Force  funds  resulting  from 
the  F-15 /P-111  decisions,  $50  million  In 
Army  R.  &  D.  funds  for  missile  defense, 
and  a  total  of  $79.3  million  in  fimd  reduc- 
tions for  nine  minor  programs.  Most  of 
the  cuts  within  this  $287.5  million  total — 
a  1.3  percent  cut — were  made  without  op- 
position from  the  affected  services.  • 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee  provides 
$21.39  billion  for  procurement  and  R.  &  D. 
on  new  weapons  systems,  a  reduction 
of  $565.1  million  in  the  weapons  requests. 
With  the  exception  of  a  reduction  of 
$330.9  million  in  the  request  of  $918.5 
million  for  the  F-15  flghter,  the  commit- 
tee approved  intact  all  important  pro- 
grams requested  by  DOD.  Such  reduc- 
tions as  the  committee  recommends  were 
generally  made  possible  by  a  prior  DOD 
decision,  or  at  least  without  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  service  involved.  The  commit- 
tee partially  offset  the  F-15  cut  by  adding 
$172.7  million  for  12  P-lll's  not  re- 
quested by  DOD. 

The  committee  approved  virtually  in- 
tact the  requested  active  troop  and  re- 
serve levels  recommended  by  E)OD,  since 
about  12,000  of  the  13,000  manpower  re- 
duction was  made  possible  by  altered 
Southesist  Asia  requirements.  The  com- 
mittee did  reduce  the  authorization 
celling  requested  for  mihtary  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  from  $1.6 
bUlion  to  $1.3  billion,  but  even  the  $1.3 
billion  ceiling  provides  for  assistance  far 
in  excess  of  that  permitted  by  the  cease- 
fire agreements. 

I  have  previously  outlined  my  objec- 
tions to  the  methods  and  procedures  of 
defense  procurement  legislation,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. As  a  former  member  of  that 
body,  I  have  experienced  firsthand  the 
Pentagon's  methods  In  getting  consis- 
tent approval  for  urmeeded  weapons 
systems.  The  structure  and  workings 
of  the  committee,  with  its  deference  to 
the  Defense  Establishment,  make  any 
logical  analysis  of  security  needs  impos- 
sible. 

The  time  has  come  to  begin  a  fresh 
approach  to  setting  defense  policy  pri- 
orities. They  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered in  801  atmasphere  dominated  by 
generals  smd  their  admirers.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  adequate  defense, 
but  defense  at  what  cost.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  today  fails  to  make  even  a  token 
effort  toward  that  kind  of  approach,  and 
I  am  therefore  forced  to  vote  against  It. 
Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
a  number  of  years  some  of  our  colles«ues 
have  argued  the  merits  of  an  American 
presence  in  the  world.  Positions  taken 
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have  run  the  gamut  from  total  involve- 
ment to  complete  disengagement. 

It  appears  to  me  there  are  three  po- 
sitions we  can  take  in  the  world  com- 
munity : 

First,  we  can  declare  our  intent  to  im- 
pose our  will  on  the  weaker  nations  by 
whatever  means  felt  suitable — economic 
or  military.  I  do  not  believe  any  reason- 
able person  would  choose  this  approach. 

A  second  choice  woiild  be  to  abandon 
any  participation  in  undertakings  be- 
yond our  shores.  That  is,  we  can  assume 
our  pre- World  War  II  "fortress  America" 
position,  and  deny  any  concern  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  have  already  done 
this  within  this  century — and  suffered 
the  consequences.  I  do  not  believe  many 
people  are  persuaded  that  this,  either,  is 
the  best  approach  for  our  Nation  to  take, 
for  we  will  thereby  create  a  vacuiun 
which  will  more  than  likely  be  filled  by 
the  land-  and  resource-hungry  who  have 
maintained  or  developed  a  strong  mili- 
tary capability. 

The  only  other  option,  then,  is  to  seek 
mutually  advantageous  arrangements — 
again,  economic  and  military — which 
will  provide  protection  and  allow  ad- 
vancement of  the  best  interests  of  all. 

We  are  well  into  a  period  of  negotia- 
tion with  our  treaty  partners  and  with 
Russia  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations.  If 
we  cancel  out  our  relationships  with  our 
friends,  and  further  cancel  out  the  need 
for  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  reduce 
their  military  commitments  in  Western 
Europe,  we  may  just  as  well  cancel  out 
any  promise  of  a  future — not  a  better  fu- 
ture, just  a  future,  period — to  our  own 
people. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
possess  a  wider  vision  than  is  implied  by 
the  statements  of  some.  I  do  not  beUeve 
they  wiU  allow  disillusionment  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  its  aftermath  to  be- 
cloud this  vision.  I  believe  they  are  above 
the  petty  bickerings  and  quarrelsomeness 
that  make  up  the  present  governmental 
scene.  I  believe  they  desire  to  move  for- 
ward in  this  Nation's  commitment  to  a 
role — diminished  though  it  be — in  main- 
taining peace  in  our  world. 

NEED    TO     SPEND    FOR    DEFEN^ 

Those  who  would  rearrange  our  priori- 
ties, who  would  cancel  out  our  defense 
efforts,  should  consider  this:  Our  defense 
dollars  are  the  one  sure  successful  ex- 
penditure we  have  made  over  the  past 
20-odd  years.  Because  we  have  prepared 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  show  a  potential 
enemy  we  mean  business,  that  we  are  un- 
eiqulvocally  determined  to  protect  our- 
selves, we  have  not  had  to  fight  world 
war  m.  We  have  not  had  to  see  our  loved 
ones  under  the  bombs  of  a  foreign  power. 
We  have  not  seen  the  tanks  of  an  ag- 
gressor nation  in  our  streets.  But  to  a 
grave  degree,  we  are  the  victims  of  our 
own  success.  Because  we  have  stayed 
militarily  strong,  some  among  us  have 
come  to  see  the  absence  of  attack  as  the 
absence  of  threat.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Why  is  It  necessary  for  us  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  readiness? 

Why  must  we  spend  so  much  time  and 
money  on  national  defense? 

It  is  because  there  are  forces  loose — 
both  at  home  and  abroad— seeking  by 


devious  and  dastardly  means  to  destroy 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  coiuitry 
rests. 

In  short,  we  live  in  a  hostile  world 
where  honest  men  continue  to  have 
honest  differences  of  opinion  and  dis- 
honorable men  continue  to  exploit  these 
differences. 

Military  power  is  essential  to  peace- 
keeping. The  Berlin  crisis  would  have 
turned  into  world  war  HI  except  for 
superior  U.S.  military  strength. 

Military  strength  faced  down  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  The 
presence  of  the  bristling  guns  of  the  6th 
Fleet  averted  a  major  world  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  in  1967.  These  are  lessons 
of  history. 

American  power  has  kept  a  semblance 
of  world  peace  for  two  decades.  American 
power  has  preserved  the  right  of  man  to 
live,  to  flourish,  and  to  aspire. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  services 
beyond  the  training  role  will  never  be 
required  of  our  service  personnel,  that 
none  of  our  weapons  systems  will  ever  be 
used,  that  they  will  serve  their  purpose 
of  deterring  aggression,  that  current  ne- 
gotiation will  result  in  a  mutual  and  bal- 
anced reduction  of  arms  and  personnel, 
that  summit  talks  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce peace  dividends.  However,  until 
there  is  enforceable  peace,  we  must  stand 
with  the  Father  of  our  Country  who  said: 

The  most  effective  way  to  keep  the  peace 
Is  to  be  prepared  for  war. 

Oiu-  country,  our  system,  our  way  of 
life,  with  all  its  imperfection,  is  worth 
preserving— worth  whatever  sacrifice  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  long- 
standing feud  in  Congress  between  the 
big  spenders  and  little  spenders  is  dis- 
appearing. Increasingly  the  real  fight  is 
over  where  we  are  to  spend  our  money. 
Both  the  administration  and  Congress 
are  big  spenders  on  some  fronts  and 
budget  cutters  on  others. 

There  Is  waste  in  all  areas — some  re- 
sulting from  mismanagement  and  some 
from  badly  planned  legislation.  However, 
most  of  the  excess  money  in  today's  bill, 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ization, is  for  unnecessary  items.  It  is 
money  to  support  absurdly  high  troop 
levels  around  the  world  and  for  weapons 
programs  which  we  do  not  need  now 
and  perhaps  never  will. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  drawing  to  a 
close;  detente  with  both  the  Soviet 
Umon  and  China  Is  an  established  fact 
and  cooperation  grows.  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  become  strong  and  stable 
allies;  the  dollar  is  shaky;  and  the  ad- 
ministration claims  we  cannot  afford 
adeqiiate  health  care  or  education  pro- 
grams: yet  the  bill  before  us  substan- 
tially Increases  last  year's  funding  and 
eliminates  little  of  the  wasted  manpower 
In  our  armed  services  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  continue  to  maintain  600.000 
troops  oversea,  300,000  of  them  in  Europe. 
Reducing  this  number  would  release 
Federal  fimds  for  domestic  needs  and 
help  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

An  estimated  $17  Ijillion  wiU  be  de- 
voted toward  our  NATO  commitments 
alone  in  1974.  The  resultant  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  will  be  over  $1.5  billion. 


I  believe  In  a  strong  NATO  but  the  time 
is  long  past  for  large  scale  subsidy  by  the 
United  States  of  European  security 
needs.  Western  Eiu-ope  is  in  a  solid  finan- 
cial position  while  we  are  in  effect  sub- 
sidizing social  welfare  programs  in  these 
countries  which  are  unavailable  to  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

We  have  no  treaty  responsibilities 
which  entail  this  large  commitment.  The 
five  divisions  maintained  in  Europe  are 
an  arbitrary  nimiber  continued  from 
year  to  year  in  the  name  of  national 
security  without  an  evaluation  as  to  their 
true  effectiveness.  Only  15  percent  of 
the  Americans  stationed  In  Europe  are 
actuaUy  combat  soldiers,  the  rest  per- 
form support  functions.  If  the  troop 
levels  are  limited,  the  Army  will  be  forced 
to  improve  this  inefficient  system. 

Today  the  House  should  reject  its  tra- 
ditional policy  of  accepting  all  military 
and  administration  requests  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  We  must  take  Independ- 
ent action.  Numerous  amendments  to 
this  end  have  been  offered  but  at  the 
least  we  should  reduce  our  bloated  over- 
seas forces  by  100.000  troops  so  that  our 
military  policy  will  reflect  the  new  world 
situation. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
considering  H.R.  9286,  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  Members  of  the  House  are  con- 
fronted with  one  of  the  most  important, 
yet  frustrating,  pieces  of  legislaUon  to 
be  presented  this  session. 

We  are  not  only  dealing  with  an 
enormous  authorization  request  of  $21.3 
billion,  but,  in  approving  these  man- 
power and  weapon  items,  we  are,  at  the 
same  time.  In  effect  approving  basic  na- 
tional defense  policy  for  our  country.  It 
Is  extremely  difficult,  for  example,  to 
separate  a  strategic  weapon  system  from 
the  policy  which  claims  to  be  dependent 
on  that  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  have  run  to  over 
4,400  printed  pages  of  testimony.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  only  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  have  labored 
for  hundreds  of  hours  over  this  legisla- 
tion. Their  diligence,  devotion,  and  pa- 
tience Is  to  be  admired  by  all  of  us.        ** 

With  this  extraordinary  amount  of  in- 
put, it  is  most  difficult  for  a  Member  of 
this  body,  who  Is  not  also  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to  make 
a  thorough  examination  of  this  proposed 
legislation  and  accompanying  testimony. 
We  are  really  being  asked  to  approve  on 
faith  vast  lump  sums,  with  few  If  any 
specific  use  details.  To  open  any  crack 
of  inquiry  Is  to  launch  into  a  complete 
review  of  strategy  and  Intelligence, 
with  much  of  the  essential  information 
classified.  This  Is  a  sad  but  true  admis- 
sion, and  one  which  can  hardly  cheer 
the  American  people. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  demands.  They  know 
that  we  are  no  longer  living  in  the  horror 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  that,  hopefully, 
after  August  15,  we  will  no  longer  be  wag- 
ing war  of  any  kind.  We  have  all  been 
told  that  there  are  solid  indications  of 
Improved  international  relations,  and  a 
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general  easing  of  world  tensions,  at  least 
among  the  major  powers.  A  war-weary 
America  prayerfully  anticipates  an  era 
of  peace,  negotiation,  and  stability. 

For  the  past  several  months.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  has  t)een  asked  to 
consider  a  variety  of  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  our  domestic  needs  and  require- 
ments, and  in  many  cases  we  have  been 
asked  to  approve  a  cutback  and  even  an 
elimination  of  a  domestic  program.  This 
has  not  been  an  easy  task,  for  while  most 
of  us  strongly  support  holding  the  budget 
ceiling,  we  sdso  clearly  recognize  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  country.  Thus  it 
comes  as  a  great  disappointment  to  me, 
given  the  balance  of  our  priorities,  given 
our  substantially  improved  world  situa- 
tion, that  the  same  budgetary  philosophy 
applied  to  our  domestic  programs  was 
not  exercised  on  the  Defense  Department 
budget. 

I  am  well  aware  one  can  tnist  statistics 
around  to  prove  most  any  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  total  requested  de- 
fense expenditures  for  fiscal  1974  are  $4.2 
billion  higher  than  for  fiscal  1973.  Even 
allowing  for  a  coet-of-living  increase. 
this  is  a  hard  concept  to  swallow,  when 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  control- 
ling Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  certain 
there  will  be  many  thoughtful  amend- 
ments offered  to  H.R.  9286, 1  will  be  sup- 
porting at  least  one  in  particular,  and 
that  is  a  proposal  to  reduce  £u;tive  duty 
personnel  by  200.000.  This  is  a  sound, 
reasonable,  even  modest,  amendment 
that  leaves  to  the  Pentagon  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  which  forces  would  be 
specifically  reduced,  providing  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  reductions  be 
made  in  U.S.  forces  deployed  overseas. 

The  United  States  has  over  600,000 
troops  stationed  at  1,963  overseas  instal- 
lations. These  troops  have  some  350,000 
dependents  living  with  them,  and  are 
supported  by  another  167,000  direct  hire 
or  indirect  hire  civilians.  The  cost  of  all 
this,  the  personnel  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Installations,  has  been  estimated 
at  $30  billion  annually.  A  reduction  of 
200,000  troops,  with  100,000  from  over- 
seas, would  result  In  an  eventual  direct 
labor  cost  savings  of  $2.5  billion,  plus  re- 
ducing oiu-  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Just  last  week  the  Pentagon  announced 
a  special  cost-of-living  allowance  for 
100,000  of  our  troops  stationed  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  fifth  housing  allow- 
ance increase  this  year  for  troops  forced 
to  rent  from  German  landlords.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  begin  reducing  this  substan- 
tial burden. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  as  we  debate  the  merits  of  H.R.  92R6. 
and  whatever  amendments  which  might 
be  ofifered.  we  will  carefully  consider  our 
national  priorities,  our  defense  require- 
ments and  our  economic  status.  Although 
we  may  disagree  among  ourselves  as  to 
the  best  means  to  secure  this  country's 
goals,  let  no  Mie  outside  this  body  forget 
that  the  paramoimt  interest  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  Is  the  secmlty  and 
weU-being  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  need  for 
new  U.S.  air  superiority  fighter  aircraft. 
The  Soviets  have  been  steadily  Improv- 


ing their  air-to-air  capability  with  reg- 
ular introduction  of  new  fighters  Into 
their  inventory.  In  recent  years  they 
have  produced  six  new  fighters  and  im- 
proved three  older  ones  with  major  mod- 
ifications. These  represent  a  whole  new 
family  of  fighters  possessing  high  per- 
formance capabilities  in  terms  of  ma- 
neuverability, acceleration,  and  weap- 
onry. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Soviet  fight- 
ers in  the  Korean  war,  these  fighters 
have  possessed  performance  characteris- 
tics which  chsdlenge  U.S.  fighter  aircraft 
in  many  areas. 

To  reverse  this  dangerous  trend  toward 
having  our  Air  Forces  equipped  with 
second-rate  fighter  aircraft,  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  upgrade  Its 
fighter  capability  with  such  aircraft  as 
the  Air  Force  F-15  and  the  Navy  F-14. 

The  P-15  will  be  the  Air  Force's  first 
air  superiority  fighter  since  the  P-86, 
which  made  its  first  flight  more  than  25 
years  ago.  The  F-15  will  meet  the  post- 
1975  superiority  challenge,  since  it  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  excel  in  the  air-to- 
air  combat  role. 

F-15  tactical  missions  will  be  fighter 
sweep,  escort,  and  combat  air  patrol,  all 
of  which  require  that  the  F-15  be  able 
to  acquire,  identify,  engage,  and  destroy 
enemy  aircraft  in  either  contested  or 
enemy  airspace  and  in  enemy-controlled 
radar  environment. 

The  F-15  is  designed  to  meet  a  com- 
posite threat — not  that  of  any  one  spe- 
cific aircraft.  The  assessed  performance 
of  current  and  projected  Soviet  aircraft 
has  been  considered  in  defining  F-15 
performance  characteristics.  As  a  result, 
where  air-to-air  combat  might  take 
place,  the  P-15  will  out-climb,  out-ma- 
neuver, and  out-acQ.elerate  any  enemy 
fighter  built  in  the  next  decade. 

The  ability  of  these  advanced  fighters 
to  achieve  their  outstanding  perform- 
ance is  due  in  large  part  to  advanced 
technology  jet  engines.  The  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  Division  of  United  Air- 
craft Corp..  at  Its  research  center  In 
Florida,  is  developing  the  new  high- 
performance  F-lOO  jet  engine  for  the 
F-15  and  the  F-401  engine  for  advanced 
Navy  fighters.  The  F-401  will  be  tested 
in  the  F-14B  airplane. 

The  F-lOO  and  the  F-401  engines  rep- 
resent the  greatest  single  advance  ever 
achieved  in  gas  turbine  engine  technol- 
ogy. These  engines  produce  about  25 
percent  more  power  for  each  pound  of 
engine  weight  than  the  highest  perform- 
ance engine  now  in  the  U.S.  inventory. 
In  terms  of  performance,  the  high  thrust- 
to-weight  characteristic  would  allow  the 
aircraft  to  make  very  tight  turns  at  high 
speed,  enabling  our  pilots  to  turn  "in- 
side" an  enemy  aircraft  and  gain  the 
combat  advantage  which  means  air  su- 
periority. These  new  engines  will  enable 
the  F-15  and  the  F-14  to  fiy  farther  with 
more  pay  load,  or  fiy  higher  and  faster, 
with  more  combat  maneuverability  than 
any  fighter  aircraft  In  our  present 
arsenal. 

The  F-lOO  engine  is  performing  ex- 
tremely well  in  the  F-15  flight  test  pro- 
gram, even  though  there  have  been  some 
problems  in  the  engine  development  pro- 
gram. These  problems  have  been  much 


pubiUcIzed  but  are  not  extraordinary. 
Recent  incidents  involving  the  engines 
are  typical  of  those  experienced  in  de- 
veloping any  completely  new  high-per- 
formance propulsion  system.  The  funda- 
mental piu-pose  of  any  engine  develop- 
ment program  is  to  identify  problem 
areas  through  such  incidents  and  make 
corrections  before  the  engine  goes  Into 
operational  use.  And  the  first  planned 
operational  use  of  the  F-lOO  engine  Is 
more  than  a  year  away. 

Engines  employed  in  development  pro- 
grams are  deliberately  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes on  the  test  stand  to  determine  the 
limits  of  their  durability  and  to  prove  the 
Integrity  of  their  design.  As  a  result,  com- 
ponent failures  are  expected  during  the 
development  period.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  niunber  of  development 
failures  which  have  occurred  in  the  F-lOO 
engine  development  program  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  occurred  during  devel- 
opment of  current  generation  high  per- 
formance engines,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  technological  gains  in  Uils  pro- 
gram were  significantly  higher  than  in 
previous  developments.  If  the  F-lOO  inci- 
dent rate  is  compared  to  the  earlier  de- 
velopment of  high  successful  engines  for 
the  F-111.  the  F-105,  and  the  A3D,  we 
find  that  a  dramatic  improvement  in  de- 
velopment success  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  current  program.  This  is 
even  more  impressive  when  you  consider 
that  today's  modem  development  test 
facilities  have  made  it  possible  to  subject 
the  engines  to  much  more  rigorous  test 
conditions  of  speed,  altitude,  and  en- 
durance much  earlier  in  development 
than  was  possible  in  previous  programs. 
This  ability  significantly  reduces  the  po- 
tential for  expensive,  time-consuming 
problems  which  in  earlier  programs  were 
detected  only  after  the  aircraft  had 
begim  flying. 

In  AprU  of  this  year,  an  F-lOO  engine 
completed  a  very  successful  150-hour  en- 
durance ground  test.  This  test  was  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  the  functional 
durability  of  the  engine  by  imposing 
operating  conditions  and  durations  rep- 
resenting the  extremes  of  those  expected 
in  actual  service.  This  test  covered  the 
entire  envelope  except  for  two  condi- 
tions which  were  run  at  slightly  different 
simulated  altitudes  and  at  mach  num- 
bers of  2.0  and  2.2,  instead  of  at  mach 
2.3.  This  test  was  equivalent  to  what  the 
engine  will  encounter  during  several 
thousand  hours  of  operational  flight. 
This  grueling  test  was  completed  in  rec- 
ord time  and  the  engine  came  through  in 
excellent  condition.  The  test  verified  that 
the  P-lOO  is  already  an  extremely  dura- 
ble engine. 

The  April  1973,  150-hour  ground 
engine  test  included  operation  at  the  P- 
15's  maximvun  design  flight  speed  and 
included  more  than  90  hours  of  opera- 
tion at  maximum  turbine  Inlet  tempera- 
ture and  over  80  hours  of  opM-ation  with 
afterburning.  The  engine  was  subjected 
to  350  punishing  "snap"  accelerations 
from  idle  to  intermediate  or  maximum 
power.  In  a  related  but  separate  series 
of  tests,  the  F-lOO  "swallowed"  water.  Ice. 
sand,  and  other  foreign  objects  it  might 
encounter  in  operational  use,  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  reliably. 
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Shortly  before  the  L50-hour  test  began 
in  April,  the  testing  program  indicated 
that  a  nonmovlng  part  of  the  engine, 
known  as  the  fan  stater  assembly,  might 
flex  under  high  load,  contact  rotating 
parts,  and  cause  engine  failure.  The  Air 
Force  changed  the  test  requirements  to 
reduce  the  high  load  on  the  stator,  thus 
avoiding  a  delay  in  the  program  and  a 
possible  loss  of  the  test  engine.  The  Air 
Force,  McDonnell-Douglas  and  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  all  recognized  that  a 
redesigned,  stiffened  stator  made  of  a 
different  material  was  to  be  installed  and 
tested  after  completion  of  the  April  test. 
It  is  this  decision  of  the  Air  Force  which 
has  received  conmient  in  the  press  and  in 
Government  circles.  It  has  since  been 
decided  that  the  test  completed  in  April 
will  not  be  considered  the  official  quali- 
fication test. 

A  redesigned  fan  stator  assembly  haa 
been  installed  on  an  F-lOO  engine  and 
successfully  tested  at  altitude  and  flight 
speed  conditions  Identical  to  those  in 
the  qualification  test  schedule.  Additional 
durability  testing  is  in  progress.  This  new 
fan  stator  assembly  has  been  installed 
'in  production  engines  and  is  currently 
being  flight  tested  in  the  F-15  aircraft. 
The  ofiQcial  qualification  test  of  an  engine 
incorporating  the  improved  stator  assem- 
bly design  will  be  conducted  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  complete  test  condi- 
tions. This  test  is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion before  September  30  of  this  year.  All 
test  results  to  date  point  to  a  successful 
completion  of  the  qualification  test  on 
schedule. 

The  F-lOO  and  F-401  engines  have  now 
accimiulated  over  15,000  hours  of  devel- 
opment testing.  This  total  includes  1,300 
fiight  hours  accumulated  by  eight  F-15 
aircraft  without  a  single  major  failure. 
All  flight  demonstration  milestones  have 
been  accomplished  ahead  of  schedule  in 
the  F-15  flight  test  program,  which  began 
more  than  1  year  ago  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  In  California.  This  flight  eval- 
uation program  has  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  trouble  free  the  Air  Force 
has  ever  conducted  with  an  entirely  new 
aircraft  system.  As  an  example,  flight 
test  milestones,  that  were  scheduled  to  be 
accomplished  within  8  weeks  after  the 
flrst  F-15  flight,  were  completed  in  Just 
17  days,  less  than  one-third  of  the  time 
allotted.  These  aircraft  have  made  more 
than  630  flights  demonstrating  air  su- 
periority performance  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  plane's  flight  envelope,  as 
shown  on  chart  IV.  An  altitude  of  over 
60,000  feet  has  been  attained  at  super- 
sonic speeds;  a  speed  equal  to  the  design 
goal  for  the  F-15  has  been  flown.  The 
maneuverability  and  handling  qualities 
have  met  all  estimates  and  the  perform- 
ance has  exceeded  predictions.  All  mile- 
stones In  the  flight  test  program  have 
been  completed  on  or  ahead  of  schedule — 
an  accomplishment  unparalleled  in  pre- 
vious Air  Force  programs  involving  new 
fighter  aircraft. 

The  experience  gained  In  development 
testing  and  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
F-lOO  engine  in  the  F-15  flight  test  pro- 
gram provide  assurance  that  the  official 
150-hour  endurance  test  will  be  com- 
pleted on  schedule  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. In  sufficient  time  for  the  engine  con- 


figuration to  be  thoroughly  flight  tested 
before  delivery  of  the  flrst  produced 
F-15  aircraft  a  year  later. 

Mr.  SKIBKKIilNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Aspln  amendment.  It  is  a 
reasonable  amendment.  It  applies  to  the 
armed  services  the  same  principle  as  is 
being  applied  to  the  Nation's  wage  earn- 
ers by  the  administration's  wage  con- 
trols— that  is  they  are  limited  to  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase. 

To  hear  the  opponents  of  these  efforts 
to  bring  the  cost  of  overinflated  Military 
Establishment  into  line,  you  would  think 
that  nothing  had  changed  in  the  world 
scene  In  recent  years.  They  completely 
overlook  the  fact  that  our  military  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  They 
ignore  the  fact  that  Russia,  because  of  its 
economic  problems,  is  turning  to  the 
United  States  for  food  and,  because  of  its 
fear  of  China,  is  trying  to  make  its  peace 
in  Europe. 

Above  all,  the  supporters  of  continued 
military  extravagances  completely  ignore 
the  change  in  the  economic  position  of 
the  United  States.  Does  anyone  seriously 
believe  that  this  country's  Military  Es- 
tablishment can  still  go  on  as  though  it 
had  no  balance-of-trade  deflcit,  no  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deflcit,  no  out-of-con- 
trol  inflation,  and  no  dollar  crisis? 

Does  anyone  seriously  think  that  the 
administration  can  go  on  impounding 
billions  of  dollars  voted  by  Congress  for 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  and 
cutting  back  dozens  of  programs  de- 
signed to  serve^  those  needs,  while  at 
the  same  time  expanding  the  military 
budget  billions  of  dollars  above  its  war- 
time peak? 

The  issue  is  clesu:  and  simple:  either 
the  Congress  will  voluntarily  bring  our 
military  programs  into  line  with  our 
economic  capabilities  and  into  balance 
with  our  civilian  needs  or  else  it  will 
allow  a  continuance  of  these  wasteful 
military  programs  until  the  United 
States  sxiffers  an  internal  collapse  of 
such  enormous  magnitude  to  destroy  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  a  major 
power. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  for 
the  following  reasons.  It  would  appear 
that  with  intense  diplomatic  efforts  to 
reach  detente  between  our  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  between  ourselves  and 
the  People's  Flepubllc  of  China,  reason 
would  dictate  that  a  troop  reduction  is 
necessary.  The  presence  of  325,000  troops 
in  Europe  is  less  a  protection  than  It  Is 
a  provocation  to  those  whom  we  seek  to 
convince  that  our  Intentions  are  peace- 
ful. 

Furthermore,  with  the  decline  of  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  support  these  troops. 
As  Mr.  Mansfield  of  the  other  body,  has 
said: 

It  costs  the  people  of  the  United  States 
about  $30  billion  annually  to  maintain  bases, 
troops,  and  faculties  abroad. 

We  also  have  stationed,  at  present, 
some  40.000  troops  in  South  Korea  which 
has  600,000  of  its  own  men  under  arms. 
North  Korea  maintains  only  360,000 
troops  and  sustained  combat  has  not  oc- 
curred in  the  area  since  1953.  Recently, 


there  has  been  an  encouraging  move- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  cease-fire  line 
to  establish  cooperative  relationships.  It 
would  surely  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  further 
any  cooperative  relationships  between 
North  and  South  Korea.  A  major  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  this  area 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  ten- 
sions and  might  actually  promote  the 
friendship. 

The  Pentagon  justifies  its  manpower 
requests  on  the  basis  of  our  commit- 
ments. But  these  are  commitments  made 
by  the  executive  branch,  not  under  the 
NATO  or  the  SEATO  treaties.  Con- 
gress has  had  little  role  in  determining 
the  use  of  military  manpower;  It  Is  high 
time  we  asserted  some  authority  in  this 
area. 

We  cannot  wait  for  decisions  made  by 
NATO  commanders,  nor  can  we  allow 
our  own  foreign  policy  to  be  dictated  by 
other  countries.  li  we  are  to  build  a  truly 
peaceful  world,  the  first  step  is  to  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  not  the  world's 
policemen.  Verbally,  we  abandoned  this 
role  some  time  ago— now  we  must  give 
substance  to  our  words,  by  passing  this 
amendment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Military  Procure- 
ment and  Research  and  Development 
Authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1974.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  In  the  minimal  cuts 
made  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  the  Nixon  administration's 
defense  budget  requests. 

The  bloated  defense  budget  we  are 
asked  to  pass  upon  today  is  an  insult  to 
our  constituents  who  are  forced  to  make 
such  tremendous  sacrifices  in  the  do 
mestic  sphere.  Why  has  this  administra- 
tion not  scrutinized  the  defense  request 
with  the  same  analytical  ruthlessness  it 
has  used  in  reviewing  expenditures  for 
health  care,  the  elderly,  housing,  or  edu- 
cation? 

I  am  totally  committed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  and  muscular  mili- 
tary capacity.  But  this  bill  provides  no 
assurances  in  this  regard.  If  there  was 
ever  a  case  of  "throwing  money  at  prob- 
lems" rather  than  truly  resolving  them 
we  can  find  it  in  this  authorization  re- 
quest today. 

For  example,  we  are  asked  to  approve 
spending  of  up  to  $20.45  billion,  ap- 
proximately one-half  billion  dollars  over 
the  1973  requests,  for  defense  develop- 
ment and  research  at  a  time  when 
this  country  is  supposedly  orchestrat- 
ing a  "peace  that  will  last  for  genera- 
tions." A  large  part  of  this  request  is 
to  be  devoted  to  measures  for  which 
the  Defense  Department  has  made  no 
compelling  showing  of  necessity.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  asked  to  approve  expendi- 
tures of  $1.53  billion  this  year  for  the 
accelerated  development  of  the  Trident 
nuclear  submarine  at  a  time  when  our 
existing  submarines  will  soon  have  the 
capacity  to  laxmch  more  than  5,000  nu- 
clear missiles — siu-ely  a  more  than  ade- 
quate nuclear  deterrent.  The  American 
taxpayer  will  be  forced  to  spend  over  $13 
billion — barring  the  usual  cost  over- 
runs— on  this  project  before  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

Another  $453  million  is  to  be  spent  on 
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new  supersonic  long-range  bombers 
which  would  cost  the  taxpayer  $11  billion 
before  completion.  However,  no  showing 
has  been  made  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion that  would  demonstrate  that  this 
bomber  would  provide  improvement  over 
the  present  B-52  fleet. 

Until  the  administration  demonstrates 
a  compelling  need  for  these  and  similar 
projects,  I  refuse  to  improve  a  single 
cent  for  these  requests.  "This  money  can 
be  better  spent  on  domestic  reform — on 
housing,  education,  care  for  the  elderly, 
or  improved  social  services  or  for  tax 
cuts. 

We  all  want  this  nation  to  be  strong. 
But  we  must  have  a  balanced  and  realis- 
tic c(Hiceptlon  of  strength.  It  does  not  lie 
In  weaponry  alone.  It  lies  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  our  way 
of  life.  If  we  continue  to  deny  large 
segments  of  the  public  the  services  they 
need  to  meet  the  minimal  requirements 
of  our  technological  society,  we  will  not 
be  a  strong  nation  whatever  our  military 
capabilities. 

In  the  last  analysis,  this  bill  reflects  an 
appsilllng  intellectual  laxness.  Rather 
than  rethinking  what  is  truly  needed  to 
provide  us  with  a  lean  and  vigorous  mili- 
tary capability,  we  are  simply  presented 
with  the  same  old  thing.  Ths  country  is 
cnring  out  for  a  responsible  Congress. 
Yet  in  this  bill  we  are  leaving  the  people 
disappointed  and  disillusioned  with  no 
real  alternative  to  the  Pentagon's  dis- 
credited policies. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  being  asked  to  approve  what  amounts 
to  a  ratiflcatlon  of  the  Department  of 
Defense's  announcement  of  their  fiscal 
year  1974  military  procurement  budget 
amounting  to  over  $21  billion. 

Although  some  minor  reductions  in 
recommended  spending  levels  have  been 
made  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, their  usually  unrequested  additions 
to  other  programs  and  projects  result  m 
a  net  reduction  of  only  $158  million.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  committee  does 
not  see  flt  to  make  DOD  budget  consid- 
erations subject  to  the  vigorous  give  and 
take  and  open  debate  that  other  areas 
of  Federal  budget  requests  must  en- 
counter. 

It  is  amazing,  also,  to  realize  that  the 
Vietnam  war  has  supposedly  ended,  but 
our  defense  spending  has  actually  gone 
up.  It  is  even  more  amazing  that  Con- 
gress appears  to  have  swallowed  com- 
pletely the  DOD's  rationalizations  for 
this  historically  unprecedented  situation. 
Of  the  several  areas  where  reductions 
should  be  made  and  can  be  made  most 
effectively  and  without  threatening  our 
national  security,  the  one  with  the  larg- 
est potential  Is  the  category  of  troop 
levels;  56  percent  of  our  defense  budget 
is  accotmted  for  by  manpower  require- 
ments with  85  percent  of  the  manpower 
serving  in  support  roles  and  only  15  per- 
cent available  for  combat.  These  are 
alarming  flgures,  indicative  of  enormous 
logistical  "fat,"  bureaucracy,  and  po- 
tentially disastrous  ineffectiveness  in  our 
armed  services. 

In  an  area  of  computer  technology  and 
modem  weaponry,  it  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  have  over  2.2  million  men  and 
women  on  the  payroll,  especially  consid- 
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ering  the  abnormally  high  percentage  of 
officers  in  that  number.  There  are  more 
general  officers  in  the  armed  services  to- 
day than  during  the  height  of  World  War 

n. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  our 
continued  high  troop  levels  in  Europe. 
Of  the  600,000  American  men  and  women 
stationed  overseas,  halt  of  that  number 
are  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  huge  army  adds 
to  an  already  Intolerable  balance-of- 
pajrments  situation.  We  allow  NATO 
countries  to  continue  to  depend  on  the 
United  States  25  years  after  World  War 
n,  despite  the  fact  that  the  NATO  agree- 
ment was  meant,  certainly,  to  be  a  co- 
operative alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  illustrate  one  point 
in  my  argument  for  reduced  Euroi>ean 
troop  strength,  let  me  submit  for  the 
Record  a  portion  of  a  letter  I  received 
Jurt  recently  from  the  wife  of  a  constit- 
uent who  is  an  Army  enlisted  man  sta- 
tioned in  Oermany.  It  ccHicems  a  situa- 
tion that  they  "and  all  the  other  enlisted 
men  are  in": 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  the  dollar  has 
devalued  considerably.  What  I  dont  think 
many  people  realize  Is  that  It  Is  getting  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  ends  meet.  We  live 
on  the  German  economy  but  there  is  not 
enough  housing  on  the  base.  Every  month 
we  have  to  turn  in  our  doUars  for  marks  and 
each  nK>nth  we  turn  in  more  dollars  for  the 
same  amount  of  marks.  During  the  winter 
months,  it  will  be  even  more  difficult  to 
budget  as  we  must  pay  out  one  hundred  and 
twenty  marks  extra  per  month  for  heat,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  or  how  little  we  use. 
Besides  our  rent  and  utilities,  we  have  our 
food,  gas,  and  clothing  bills.  By  the  time 
all  these  have  been  paid  for,  there  Is  enough 
left  for  some  entertainment.  We  have  no  way 
to  save  money,  because  there  Is  none  to  save. 
Right  now,  many  of  the  men  who  ar«  a  lower 
rank  than  my  husband  are  considering  send- 
ing their  wives  home.  This  will  not  help  the 
already  low  morale  of  the  soldiers.  All  the 
men  who  are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
here  In  Europe  deserve  scnnethlng  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  what  they  are  receiving. 

They  do  deserve  better — and  so  does 
the  American  taxpayer.  It  Is  time  that 
these  men  and  these  dollars  were  brought 
home. 

As  a  partlsd  solution  to  the  balance-of- 
payments-deflcit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
advocate  a  program  whereby  NATO 
countries  be  required  to  train  some  of 
their  troops  In  the  United  States,  at  the 
same  time  we  train  our  troops  in  Europe. 
The  NATO  alliance  Is  supposedly  a  re- 
ciprocal agreement,  but  in  recent  years  it 
appears  to  be  more  reciprocal  for  some 
countries  than  others. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  a  re- 
ciprocal training  program — of  say,  two 
American  soldiers  to  NATO  European 
countries  for  each  one  NATO  soldier 
training  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  support  the  troop  level 
decreases  proposed  as  amendments  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  opponents  of  European 
troop  decreases  never  tire  of  telling  the 
Congress  of  "America's  vital  stake  In 
Western  Europe."  Their  cry  of  "no  uni- 
lateral reduction"  rings  In  our  ears  and 
has  become  a  maxim  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  contemporary  cold  war  that  we 
continue  to  pursue. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  boy  has  cried 
wolf  too  often.  Reasonable  deliberation 


shows  that  the  nature  of  the  threat  to 
NATO  forces  is  not  commensurate  to  our 
heavy  troop  commitments.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  decrease  our  foreign  military 
garrisons. 

Another  area  of  huge  expense  In  this 
fiscal  year  1974  bill  Is  a  $657  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  CVN-70  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier.  Quite  simply,  the  CVN-70 
will  be  the  biggest  floating  target  in 
naval  history  and  certainly  has  little 
chance  of  survival  in  modem  combat. 
The  Department's  argimients  for  its  de- 
ployment are  hollow:  the  Soviets  have  no 
aircraft  carriers  as  we  traditionally 
know  them,  but  the  DOD  continues  to 
define  two  Soviet  ships  as  aircraft  car- 
riers although  they  can  handle  only  heli- 
copters. 

Furthermore,  the  DOD  claims  their 
intelligence  has  determined  that  a  large 
new  ship  Is  being  built  in  Russia  as  an 
aircraft  carrier.  There  is  no  conclusive 
proof  it  is  indeed  a  carrier;  other  TJS. 
experts  claim  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
half -covered  deck  anyway — thus  limiting 
its  use  to  VSTOL  aircraft  and  helicop- 
ters— ^hardly  a  match  for  even  the  oldest 
of  tha  U.S.  carriers. 

If  the  aircraft  carrier  is  as  important 
a  part  of  naval  dominance  and  strategy 
as  the  Navy  asks  us  to  believe,  and  the 
Soviets  so  strong  and  cunning  as  the 
Navy  leads  us  to  believe,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  why  the  Soviets  have  not 
one  single  traditional  aircraft  carrier. 

The  CVN-70  appropriation  should  be 
opposed  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  com- 
pletely unnecessary  waste  of  what  could 
be  a  total  of  over  $3  billion  after  outfit- 
ting and  navsd  escort  protection. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
any  amendments,  we  must  all  remember 
where  the  largest  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  statistics  come  from  tliat  we 
must  base  our  decisions  on.  Practically 
all  support — or  opposition — to  DOD 
proposals  must  be  fashioned  out  of  fig- 
ures that  DOD  itself  supplies  us.  At- 
tempts by  interested  Members  or  in- 
dependent agencies  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  military  coin  are  usually  dis- 
counted by  the  DOD  as  being  "unwar- 
ranted and  unwise."  Often,  independent 
studies  that  prove  to  be  contrarj-  to 
DOD  positions  are  attacked  by  the  DOD 
in  only  vague  generalities  or  accused  of 
having  Improper  "criteria."  whUe  at  the 
same  time  the  DOD  either  cannot  or  will 
not  establish  what  such  criteria  should 
be. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  know  we  must 
depend  on  the  DOD  and  its  agencies  for 
our  information,  we  have  not  pressed 
them  to  respond  better  to  studies  dis- 
agreeing with  their  positions.  A  good 
example  of  the  Navy's  refusal  to  be 
pinned  down  is  Admiral  Zumwalt's  ini- 
tial agreement  to  a  confrontation  with 
Admiral  LaRocque,  retired,  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information.  His  subse- 
quent failure  to  show  up.  his  replace- 
ment by  an  editor  of  Janes  Fighting 
Ships,  and  a  rebuttal  letter  of  Admiral 
LaRocque's  testimony  from  one  of  our 
colleagues  all  fail  to  clarify  the  Navy's 
position.  Despite  all  the  testimony,  no 
one  knows  yet  what  the  Nav>-  position  Is. 

Our  overwhelming  reliance  on  the  De- 
partment for  Information  to  justify  the 
programs  we  are  considering  can  lead  to 
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a  natural  abuse  by  the  Department.  We 
can  be  no  more  sure  of  the  number  of 
nuclear  subs  we  have,  or  the  Soviets 
have,  than  we  now  find  we  could  be  about 
the  Cambodian  bombing  in  1969.  If  the 
USAP  would  lie  repeatedly  and  con- 
sistently about  bombing  raids  In  Asia, 
there  is  no  reason  other  branches  would 
not  Ue  to  us  about  the  very  facts  under 
consideration  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  policy  of  restraint  Is 
what  led  to  the  great  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  the  1960's.  We  can  not  abide 
with  the  spirit  or  letter  of  SALT  if  we 
continue  to  support  the  type  of  military 
budget  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  RosTiNKowsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  9286)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
'torpedoes,  and  other  veapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  mili- 
tary training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
505,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bm. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  367,  nays  37, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  411] 

YEAS— 367 

Abdnor 

Bergland 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Adams 

BevlU 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Addabbo 

Blagg% 

Buchanan 

Anderson, 

Blester 

Burgener 

C«llf. 

Blackburn 

Burke,  CalU. 

Anderson,  HI. 

B!atnik 

Buike.  Pla.- 

Andrews,  N.C. 

BoggB 

Burke.  Mass. 

Andrews, 

Bo'.and 

Burleson,  Tex 

N.  Oak. 

Boiling 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Annunzlo 

Bowen 

BuUer 

Archer 

Brademas 

Byron 

Arends 

Bras  CO 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Armstrong 

Bray 

Carney,  Ohio 

A&b  brook 

Breau.x 

Carter 

Asbley 

Breckinridge 

Casey,  Tex. 

Aspln 

Brlnkley 

Cederberg 

Bafalls 

Brooks 

Chamberlain 

Baker 

Broomfleld 

ChappeU 

Barrett 

Brotzman 

Clancy 

Beard 

Brown,  Ca'.lf . 

Clark 

Beil 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clausen. 

Bennett 

Brown,  Oblo 

DonH. 

ClBwson.  Del 

Huber 

Cleve.and 

Hudnut 

Cochran 

Hunt 

Cohen 

Hutchinson 

Collier 

Ichord 

Collins,  ni. 

Jarman 

Collins,  Tex. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Conable 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Conlan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Conte 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Cotter 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Coughlln 

Jordan 

Crane 

Karth 

Cronln 

Kazen 

Culver 

Keating 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kemp 

Daniel.  Robert 

Ketchum 

W.,  Jr. 

Kluczynakl 

Daniels. 

Kuykendall 

Domlntck  V. 

Kyros 

Danlelson 

Landrum 

Davis.  Oa. 

Latta 

DavU.  S  C. 

Leggett 

Davis,  WU. 

Lehman 

de  la  Garza 

Lent 

Delaney 

Litton 

Dellenback 

Long.  La. 

Denholm 

Long.  Md. 

Dennis 

Lott 

Dent 

Lujan 

Derwlnskl 

MeClory 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Dickinson 

McColUster 

Dlggs 

McCormack 

Dlngell 

McDade 

Donohue 

McEwen 

Dorn 

McFall 

Downing 

McKay 

Dulskl 

McKlnney 

Duncan 

McSpadden 

du  Pont 

Macdonald 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Maddpn 

Ellberg 

Madlgan 

Erlenbom 

Mahon 

Each 

Main  lard 

Estaleman 

Mallary 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mann 

Fascell 

Mararltl 

Plndley 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Pish 

Martin.  N.C. 

Flood 

Mathtas.  Calif 

Flowers 

Mat  his,  Oa. 

Plynt 

Matsunaga 

Foley 

Mayne 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Mazzoll 

Ford, 

Meeds 

William  D. 

Melcher 

Fountain 

Metcalfe 

Frellnghuysen 

Mezvlnsky 

Frensel 

Michel 

Frey 

Miller 

Froehllch 

Idnlsh 

Fulton 

Mink 

Fuqua 

MitcheU.  N.Y. 

Oaydos 

Mlzell 

aialmo 

Moakley 

Olbbona 

MoUohan 

Oilman 

BContgomery 

Olnn 

Moorhead, 

Ooldwater 

Cam. 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ooodllng 

Morgan 

Orasao 

Murphy,  m. 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Myers 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Gross 

Ntisen 

Graver 

Nichols 

Gubser 

NU 

Oude 

O'Brien 

Gunter 

O'Hara 

Ouyer 

OTIeiU 

Haley 

Owens 

Hamilton 

Parrla 

Hanley 

Passman 

Hanrahan 

Patten 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Perkins 

Hansen,  Wash 

PettU 

Hastings 

Peyser 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Hays 

PUce 

H6bert 

Poage 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Podell 

Heinz 

Powell,  Ohio 

Henderson 

Preyer 

Hicks 

Price,  ni. 

mills 

Price.  Tex. 

Hlnshaw 

Prltchard 

Hogan 

Qule 

Hollfleld 

Qiilllen 

Holt 

RaUsback 

Horton 

Randall 

Hosmer 

Rarlck 

Howard 

Regula 

Retd 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Boncalio,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

gtJTKlmaTi 

Saraaln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Bclmeebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Bboup 

Starlver 

Bhuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Bkubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
StubUefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Synuns 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
miman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
WWte 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 

CalU. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fia. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  111. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zton 
Zwach 


NAYS— 37 


Abzug 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rosenthal 

Badlllo 

Helstoski 

Boybal 

Burton 

Holtzman 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Hungate 

Selberling 

Clay 

Kastenmeier 

Stark 

Dellums 

Koch 

Stokes 

Drlnan 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Studds 

Eckhardt 

Mosher 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  Calif   Nedzl 

Waldle 

Forsythe 

Obey 

Whalen 

Fraser 

Rangel 

Yates 

Green.  Pa. 

Reea 

Harrington 

Blegle 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Alexander 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Bingham 

Harvey 

Roe 

Camp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Conyers 

King 

Smith,  Iowa 

■Tins,  Tenn. 

Landgrebe 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Mllford 

WldnaU 

Oettys 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wilson. 

Gray 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Charles.  Tex 

Hammer- 

Moss 

Winn 

Schmidt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hanna 

Patman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Alexander  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MUfonL 
Qray  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Roe  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Hanna   with   Mr.   Charles   Wilson  of 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Texas. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Camp 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Fisher  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 
Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Winn. 
ETlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Oettys,  with  Mr.  Hammerschnoldt. 
Jones    of    North    Carolina    with   Mr. 

Moss  with  Mr.  King. 
Pepper  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

The  result  of  the  vote  and  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  9286 

Mr.  HfiBERT.  Mr.  dpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  9286  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  technical  corrections 
in  cross-references,  section  numbers  and 
punctuation  to  reflect  the  action  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed  (H.R.  9286) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MEMBERS  OP  ARMED 
SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee these  last  2  days  were  here  and 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  ex- 
press special  appreciation  for  the  fact 
that  the  eight  minority  freshmen  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  debate  and  In  fact  many 
times  carried  the  load  of  the  debate  in 
these  last  2  days. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  con- 
cur in  the  statement  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  made  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  minority  Members  and  the  yoimg 
Members  from  that  side,  but  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  those  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  committee  performed  here.  Of  course 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  recognition 
given  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  may  say  this,  that  I  certainly 
would  not  have  been  sustained  and  with 
the  patience  necessary  to  handle  this  bill 
had  it  not  been  for  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  committee.  Their  actions  for  the 
last  2  days  have  been  worthy  of  tribute. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1888)  entitled  an  act  "to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of 
plentiful  supphes  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  with  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1888, 
AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  POAGE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  1888)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices: 
COOTOtxNCK  Repokt   (H.  R«pt.  No.  93-427) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  HouBes  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (8. 
1888) ,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumers of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
at  reasonable  prices,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to 
a«ree. 


Joint  BxPLANAToaT  Statkmxnt  or  trx 

COMMmXE    or   CONTEklNCB 

The  matvagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S. 
1888) ,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumers of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  subnalt  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  accompanying 
conference  report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1888  and  Inserted 
In  lieu  thereof  the  language  of  HJl.  8860 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

There  were  111  substantive  differences  be- 
tween S.  1888  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
conferees  were  able  to  reconcile  110  of  these 
differences,  but  were  unable  to  agree  on  the 
provision  in  the  House  amendment  which 
would,  under  specified  conditions,  prohibit 
food  stamp  assistance  to  strikers. 

The  language  upon  which  the  conferees 
reached  agreement  (omlttmg  the  one  point 
upon  which  they  were  unable  to  agree)  Is  as 
follows: 

That  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Title  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  I — PAYMENT  LIMITATION 

"Sxc.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"  (1 )  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  sbaU  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  for 
the  1974  through  1977  crops  of  the  commodi- 
ties shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(2)  The  term  'payments'  as  used  in  this 
section  BbaU  not  include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  which  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  represent  com- 
pensation for  resource  adjustment  or  public 
access  for  recreation. 

"(3)  If  the  Secrettu^  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  in 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm 
or  farms  on  which  such  person  wUl  be  shar- 
ing In  payments  earned  under  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  the  pajrment  reduction. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  'person'  and  prescribing 
such  riUes  as  he  determines  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  fair  and  reasonable  application  of 
such  IlmlUtlon:  Provided,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to 
any  person  shaU  not  be  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  States,  poUtical  subdivisions,  or 
agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  in  the  direct  furtherance  of 
a  public  function,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  rules  for  determining  whether 
corporations  and  their  stockholders  may  be 
considered  as  separate  persons  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  on  December  18,  1970." 
DAIRY  PROGRAM 
MILK  MARKETING  ORDERS 

(2)  Section  201  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  amending  section  201(e)  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  "1977",  and  by 
striking  out  "1976"  and  Inserting  "1980".  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by: 

"(1)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 8c  (17)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the 


following:  ':  Provided  further.  That  If  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined  in 
a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order,  the 
Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing  if  the 
proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may  legally 
be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection  (12)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit 
any  cooperative  to  act  for  its  members  In  an 
application  for  a  hearing  under  the  foregoing 
proviso  and  nothing  In  such  proviso  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
calling  an  amendment  hearing  as  provided 
in  subsection  (3)  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  not  be  required  to  call  a  hearing 
on  any  proposed  amendment  to  an  order  in 
response  to  an  application  for  a  hearing  on 
such  proposed  amendment  If  the  application 
requesting  the  hearing  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  has  announced  his 
decision  en  a  previously  proposed  amend- 
ment to  such  order  and  the  two  proposed 
amendments  are  essentially  the  same.' 

"(2)  Inserting  after  the  phrase  'pure  and 
wholesome  milk'  In  section  8c (18)  the  phrase 
'to  meet  current  needs  and  further  to  assure 
a  level  of  farm  Income  adequate  to  maintain 
productive  capacity  sufficient  to  meet 
anticipated  future  needs'." 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT,  BUTTERPAT 
PRICE  SUPPORT  SUSPENSION 

(3)  Section  202  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  the  Introductory  clause  which 
precedes  subsection  (a); 

(B)  effective  April  1, 1974,  Inserting  \n  sub- 
section (b>  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  pure  and  wholesome  mUk  to  meet 
current  needs,  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  assure  a  level  of  farm  income 
adequate  to  maintain  productive  capacity 
sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future  needs"; 
and 

(C)  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  the 
first  sentence  in  the  quotation  the  following : 
"Notwlthstandmg  the  foregoing,  effective  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  and  (^nsumer  PrO'- 
tectlon  Act  of  1973  and  ending  on  March  31. 
1975,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor." 

TRANSFER  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  TO  THK 
MILITARY  AND  TO  VETERANS  HOS- 
PITALS 

(4)  Section  203  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1973"  and  Inserting  "1977". 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PROGRAM 

(5)  Section  204  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting 
"1977";  and 

(B)  striking  subsection  (b)  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  1  of  said  Act  is  amended  to 
read  asfoUows: 

"'Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  make  indemnity  payments 
for  milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk  at  a 
fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have 
been  directed  since  January  1,  1964  (but  only 
smce  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agrlcul- 
ttire  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  In 
the  case  of  mdemnity  payments  not  author- 
ized prior  to  such  date  of  enactment),  to 
remove  their  milk,  and  to  make  indemnity 
payments  for  dairy  products  at  fair  market 
value  to  manufacturers  of  dairy  products 
Who  have  been  directed  since  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Agrlcult\iral  Act  of  1070 
to  remove  their  dairy  products  from  com- 
mercial markets  because  of  residues  of  chem- 
icals registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  time  of  such  use. 
Any  indemnity  payment  to  any  farmer  shaU 
continue  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and 
is  again  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  milk  on 
commercial  markets.' " 
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(6)  Title  n  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Skc.  205.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  a  com- 
prehenslve  study  to  determine  the  effect  up- 
on domestic  dairy  producers,  handlers,  and 
processors  sufil  upon  consumers  of  Increases 
m  the  level  of  imports.  If  any,  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  report  bis  flndmgs,  together  with 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  Import  quotsis  or  other  matters,  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  no  later 
than  January  1.  1975.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  dairy  products  include  (1)  all  forms 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  butterfat,  milk 
sollds-not-fat,  and  any  combination  or  mix- 
ture thereof;  (2)  any  article,  compound,  or 
mixture  containing  5  per  centum  or  more 
of  butterfat,  or  milk  sollds-not-fat,  or  any 
combinations  of  the  two;  and  (3)  lactose, 
and  other  derivatives  of  milk,  butterfat,  or 
milk  sollds-not-fat,  If  Imported  commercially 
for  any  food  use.  Dairy  products  do  not  In- 
clude (1)  casein,  caselnates.  Industrial  ca- 
sein. Industrial  caselnates,  or  any  other  in- 
dustrial products,  not  to  be  used  In  any  form 
for  any  food  use,  or  an  Ingredient  of  food;  or 
(2)  articles  not  normally  considered  to  be 
dairy  products,  such  as  candy,  bakery  goods, 
and  other  similar  articles." 

"PRODUCER   HANDLERS 

"Sec.  206.  The  legal  status  of  producer 
handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultiiral  Adjiistment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1973  as  It  was  prior  thereto." 
WOOL  PROGRAM 

(7)  Section  301  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it  occurs 
and  inserting  "1977",  and  by  striking  out  the 
word  "three"  each  place  it  occurs;  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  Strike  out  the  first  sentence  of  section 
708  and  insert  the  following:  'The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with,  or  to  approve  agreements 
entered  Into  between,  marketing  coopera- 
tives, trade  associations,  or  others  engaged  or 
whose  members  are  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  or  goats  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  conducting  on  a  national.  State,  or  re- 
gional basis  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
programs  and  programs  for  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  prod- 
uct quality,  production  management,  and 
marketing  improvement,  for  wool,  mohair, 
sheep,  or  goats  or  the  products  thereof.  Ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  programs  may 
be  conducted  outside  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  expanding 
foreign  markets  and  uses  for  mohair  or  goats 
or  the  products  thereof  produced  in  the 
United  States.*." 

WHEAT  PROGRAM 
WHEAT  PRODUCTION  INCENnVES 
(8>  Effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop 
section  401  is  amended  by  strlkmg  out  "1971, 
1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting  "1971  through 
1977"  and  section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  It  appears  therein  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  amending  section  107(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Loans  and  purchases  on  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  competitive  world 
prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at 
.which  price  support  Is  made  available  for 
feed  grains:  Provided.  That  in  no  event 
shall  such  level  be  in  excess  of  the  parity 
price  for  wheat  or  less  than  $1.37  per  bushel." 


(B)  substituting  the  word  "payments"  for 
the  word  "certificates"  in  section  107(b) ; 

(C)  striking  the  quotation  mark  at  the  end 
of  section  107(b);  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following : 

"(c)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  to  the  producers  on  each  farm  In 
an  amount  determined  by  m.ultlplylng  (1) 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  durmg  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determmed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 

is  less  than  the  established  price  of  $2.05 
per  bvishel  in  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1976 
crops,  $2.06  per  bushel  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  during  the  calendar  year   1976 
in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates  In  the  case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the 
established  price  for  the  1976  crop  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  change  during  the  calendar 
year  1976  In  such  Index  in  the  case  of  the 
1977  crop,  times  in  each  case  (11)  the  allot- 
mant  for  the  farm  for  such  crop,  times  (111) 
the  projected  yield  established  for  the  farm 
with  such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines   necessary    to   provide   a    fair   and 
equitable  yield:  Provided.  That  any  increase 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  In  the  estab- 
lished price  to  reflect  a  chemge  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  change  In    (1)    the  national 
average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made,  over  (11)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the 
three  calendar  years  preceding  the  year  previ- 
ous to  the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  are  prevented  from  planting,  any 
portion  of  the  farm  acreage   allotment  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconaervlng  crop,  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
or  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  rate  of  payment  on  such  portion 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate, 
or    (B)    one-third  of  the  established  price. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that,  because  of 
such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  wheat   (or  other  nonconaervlng  crop 
planted  Instead  of  wheat)    which  the  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is 
less  than  66%  percent  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  times  the  projected  yield  of  wheat 
(or  other  nonconservtng  crop  planted  instead 
of  wheat)  for  the  farm,  the  rate  of  payment 
for  the  deficiency  In  production  below  100 
percent  shaU  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  fore- 
going rate,  or  (B)    one-third  of  the  esUb- 
lished  price.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  made  under  this 
subsection   for   any  farm   among   the   pro- 
ducers on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis." 

TERMINATION  OP  WHEAT  CERTIPICATS 
PROGRAM,  FARM  ACREAGE  ALLOT- 
MENTS 

(9)  Section  402  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  add- 
ing the  following  at  the  end  of  the  section: 

"(b)  (A)  Section  379b  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (which  provides  for 
a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1974  through  1977 
crt^s  of  wheat,  except  as  provided  m  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Section  379b (c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (which  provides 
for  a  set-aside  program),  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
of  wheat  with  the  following  changes: 

"(1)  The  phrase  'payments  authorized  by 
section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949'  shall  be  substituted  for  the  word  'cer- 


tificates' and  the  phrases  'certificates  au- 
thwlced  In  subsection  (b)'  and  'marketing 
certificates'  each  place  they  occur. 

"(11)  The  word  'domestic'  shall  be  stricken 
each  place  it  occvirs. 

"(Ill)  The  second  sentence  of  section  379b 

(0)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'If  % 
set-aside  of  cropland  Is  In  effect  under  this 
subsection  (c),  then  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
authorized  by  section  107(c)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  approved  con- 
servation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal 
to  (1)  such  percentage  of  the  wheat  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  Secretary  and  will  be  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  result  In  a  set-aside  not  in  ex- 
cess of  thirteen  and  three-tenths  million 
acres  In  the  case  of  the  1971  crop;  plus,  if 
required  by  the  Secretary,  (11)  the  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  in  preceding 
years  to  soil  conserving  uses,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.' 

"(iv)  The  third  sentence  In  379b(c)  (1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
is  authorized  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops 
to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the 
farm  to  a  percentage  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment.' 

"(v)  '1971  through  1977'  sbaU  be  substi- 
tuted for  '1971,  1972.  and  1973'  each  place 
it  occurs  other  than  In  the  third  sentence  of 
section  379b(c)  (1). 

"(vi)  the  last  sentence  of  section  379b(c) 

(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The 
Secretary  shall  permit  producers  to  plant 
and  graze  on  set-aside  acreage  sweet  sor- 
ghum, and  the  Secretary  may  permit,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the  set-aside 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazmg 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  saf- 
flower,  sunfiower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  tritacale, 
oats,  rye,  or  other  commodity,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  production  Is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support 
program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  fann 
Income.' 

"(vll)  After  the  second  sentence  of  section 
379b(c)  (3)  the  foUowlng  sbaU  be  Inserted: 
'The  Secretary  may.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
grams for  the  1974  through  1977  crops,  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
designed  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  the 
foregoing  sentences.' 

"(C)  Sections  379b  (d).  (e).  (g),  and  (1) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  effective  for  the  1974  through  1977 
crops  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"  '(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  m  such  amoimts 
as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  m  dela- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  defaidt. 

"'(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue such  regulations  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

'"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  {he 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.' 

"(D)  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1974  through  1977  crops  of  wheat 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"'Sec.  379c.  (a)(1)  The  farm  acreage  al- 
lortment  for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  de- 
termined as  provided  in  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  proclaim  the  national  acreage 
allotment  not  later  than  April  16  of  each 
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calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  In  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  national 
allotment  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  he 
determines  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  na- 
tional average  yield  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  Is  being  made  will  pro- 
duce the  qutdlty  (less  Imports)  that  he 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  carry- 
over stocks  are  excessive  or  an  increase  In 
stocks  Is  needed  to  assure  a  desirable  carry- 
over, he  may  adjust  the  allotment  by  the 
amount  be  determines  will  accomplish  the 
desired  decrease  or  Increase  in  carryover 
stocks.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  apportionment  to  each  State  of  the  na- 
lonal  acreage  alloment  for  the  preceding  crop 
(1973  national  domestic  allotment  In  the 
case  of  appc«Xlonment  of  the  1974  national 
acreage  allotment)  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  State  taking  into  consideration 
established  crop  rotation  practices,  the  estim- 
ated decrease  m  farm  acreage  allotments,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

"'(2)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat,  lees  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  pro- 
Tided  In  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  In  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  to 
each  such  county  of  the  wheat  allotment  for 
the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportion- 
ment base  for  each  county  taking  into  con- 
sideration established  crop-rotation  prac- 
tices, the  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allot- 
ments, and  other  relevant  factors. 

"'(3)  The  farm  allotment  for  each  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  by  apportioning 
the  county  wheat  allotment  among  farms 
In  the  county  which  had  a  wheat  allotment 
for  the  preceding  crop  on  the  basis  of  such 
aUotment,  adjusted  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fair  and  equitable  allotment.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
the  farm  allotment  shall  be  adjusted  down- 
ward to  the  extent  required  by  subsection 
(b). 

"'(4)  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
State  aUotment  for  any  crop  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  farms  for  which  there  was  no  allot- 
ment for  the  preceding  crop  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  factors:  suitability  of  the 
land  for  production  of  wheat,  the  past  ex- 
perience of  the  farm  operator  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farm- 
ing for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of 
wheat  on  other  farms  owned,  (^>erated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  farm  allot- 
ments. No  part  of  such  reserve  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  a  farm  to  reflect  new  cropland 
brought  into  production  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  set-aside  program  for 
wheat. 

"  '(5)  The  planting  on  a  farm  of  wheat  of 
any  crop  for  which  no  farm  allotment  was 
established  shall  not  make  the  farm  eligible 
for  an  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  nor 
shall  such  farm  by  reason  of  such  planting 
be  considered  Ineligible  for  an  allotment  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (4) . 

"'(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments In  acreage  under  this  Act  as  be 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal 
factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop  rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 


conservation  measures,  and  topography,  and 
In  addition.  In  the  case  of  conserving  use 
acreages  to  such  other  factors  as  be  deems 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  conserving  use  acreage  for  the 
farm. 

"  '(b)  (1)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  on  a  farm  Is  less  than  the 
farm  allotment,  the  farm  allotment  used  as 
a  base  for  the  succeeding  crop  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  by  which  such 
planted  acreage  was  less  than  such  farm 
allotment,  but  such  reduction  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 20  per  centum  of  the  farm  allotment 
for  the  preceding  crop.  If  no  acreage  has 
been  planted  to  wheat  for  three  consecutive 
crop  years  on  any  farm  which  has  an  allot- 
ment, such  farm  shall  lose  Ite  allotment. 
Producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted  to 
wheat  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  shall  be  considered 
to  have  planted  an  acreage  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  such  allotment.  An  acreage  on 
the  farm  which  the  Secretary  determines 
was  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  acreage  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  permit  producers  of 
wheat  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans, 
feed  grains  for  which  there  Is  a  set-aside 
program  in  effect,  guar,  castor  beans,  cotton, 
trlticale.  oats,  rye,  or  such  other  crops  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  con- 
sidered as  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  the  program. 

"'(2^  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)(1),  no  farm  aUotment  shall 
be  reduced  or  lost  through  faUure  to  plant 
the  farm  allotment,  If  the  producer  elects 
not  to  receive  payments  for  the  portion  of 
the  farm  allotment  not  planted,  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  107(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1948.'  " 

REPEAL  OF  PROCESSOR  CERTIFICATE 

(10)  Section  403  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f,  379g,  379h, 
3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1936  (which  deal  with  marketing  cer- 
tificate requirements  for  processors  and  ex- 
porters) shaU  not  be  applicable  to  wheat 
processed  or  exported  during  the  period  July 
1,  1973  through  Jime  30,  1978;  and  section 
379g  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection   (c)  : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the 
certificate  program  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 379d  to  a  program  under  which  no  cer- 
tificates are  required.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  such  authority  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  au- 
thority to  exempt  all  or  a  portion  of  wheat 
or  food  products  made  therefrom  in  the 
channels  of  trade  on  July  1,  1973,  from  the 
marketing  restrictions  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  379d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to  per- 
sons owning  such  wheat  or  food  products 
made  therefrom  at  such  price  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  Any  such  certificate  shall 
be  issued  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Nothing  herein  shall  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  require  certificates  on  wheat 
processed  after  June  30.  1973." 

SUSPENSION  OF  WHEAT  MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

(11)  Section  404  Is  amended  by  striking 
"1971,  1972,  and  1973"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Insertmg  "1971  through  1977",  and  by 
striking  "1972  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1872 
through  1977". 


STATE  AGENCY  ALLOTMENTS,  YIELD 
CALCULATIONS 

(12)  (a)  Section  405  is  amended  by  strlkmg 
out  "1971. 1972.  and  1973"  and  inserting  "1971 
through  1977";  and  by  repealing  paragraph 
(2)  effective  with  the  1974  crop;  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation;  by 
changing  the  period  and  quotation  mark  at 
the  end  of  the  section  to  a  semicolon;  and 
by  addmg  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops,  section  301(b)  (13)  (K)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  adding  after  'three  calendar 
years'  the  foUowlng:  '(five  calendar  years  m 
the  case  of  wheat) ',  and  section  708  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-321  is  amended  by  insertmg  In  the 
second  sentence  after  'determining  the  pro- 
jected yield'  the  foUowmg  "(except  that  m 
the  case  of  wheat,  if  the  yield  Is  abnormally 
low  m  any  one  of  the  calendar  years  of  the 
base  period  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  shaU 
take  mto  account  the  actual  yield  proved  by 
the  producer  In  the  other  four  years  of  such 
base  period)'." 

SUSPENSION    OP    QUOTA    PROVISIONS 
(18)    Section  406  Is  amended  by  striking 
out   "1971,    1972,    and    1973"   and    Inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

REDUCTION  IN  WHEAT  STORED  TO 
AVOID  PENALTY 

(14)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowmg:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  re- 
lease of  wheat  stored  by  a  producer  under 
section  379c(b)  of  the  Agrlcultiu'al  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  a«  amended,  prior  to  the 
1971  crop,  whenever  he  determines  such  re- 
lease wUl  not  significantly  affect  market 
prices  for  wheat.  As  a  condition  of  release. 
the  Secretary  may  require  a  refund  of  such 
portion  of  the  value  of  certificates  received 
to  the  crop  year  the  excess  wheat  was  pro- 
duced as  he  deems  appropriate  considertog 
the  period  of  time  the  excess  wheat  has  been 
In  storage  and  the  need  to  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  among  all  wheat  pro- 
gram participants.". 

APPLICATION    OP    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949 

(15)  Section  408  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1971.  1972,  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1971 
through  1977". 

COMMODITY   CREDIT   CORPORATION 
SALES  PRICE  RESTRICTIONS 

(16)  Section  409  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  Inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

SET-ASIDE  ON  SUMMER  FALLOW  FARMS 

(17)  Section  410  Is  amended  by  strlktog 
out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  and  inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

(18)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
601  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  that  portion  through  the 
first  colon  and  section  106(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  it  appears  thereto, 
and  Insert  tog  the  following: 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect 
to  the  1971  through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains, 
section  106(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"  'Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"'(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on 
each  crc^  of  corn  at  such  level,  not  less 
than  $1.10  per  bushel  nor  to  excess  of  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as 
the  Secretary  determtoes  wUl  encourage  the 
exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result  In 
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excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  In  the 
United  States. 

•"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com.  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  In  relation  to 
com  and  the  other  factors  specified  in  sec- 
tion 401(b),  and  on  each  crop  of  grain  sor- 
ghimis  at  such  level  as  the  Secretory  deter- 
mines is  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the 
level  that  loans  and  purchases  are  made 
available  for  corn,  toklng  into  consideration 
the  feeding  value  and  average  transporta- 
tion costs  to  market  of  grain  sorghums  In  re- 
lation to  com.'." 

(B|  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  of  feed  grains,  section  105 
(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•••(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  crop  of  com,  grain  sorghvmis,  and.  If 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  computed 
by  multiplying  (1)  the  payment  rate,  times 
(2)  the  allotment  for  the  farm  for  such 
crop,  times  (3)  the  yield  established  for  the 
farm  for  the  preceding  crop  with  such  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary' to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 
Th3  payment  rate  for  corn  shall  be  the 
Amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

•"  ( 1 )  the  national  weighted  average  mar- 
ket price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

••  '(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  crop 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  of  $1.38  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1976  crops. 
$1.38  per  bushel  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1975  In  the 
Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  produc- 
tion items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  in 
the  case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the  established 
price  for  the  1976  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  during  the  calendar  year  1976  in  such 
Index  in  the  case  of  the  1977  crop :  Provided. 
That  any  Increase  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  In  the  established  price  to  reflect  a 
change  In  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  In 
(1)  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed 
grains  for  the  three  calendar  years  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is  made, 
over  (11)  the  national  average  yield  per  acre 
of  feed  grains  for  the  three  calendar  years 
preceding  the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made.  The  pay- 
ment rate  for  grain  sorghums  and.  If  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  be  such 
rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  fair  and  rea- 
sonable In  relation  to  the  rate  at  which  pay- 
ments are  made  available  for  corn.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  producers  on 
a  farm  are  prevented  from  planting  any  por- 
tion of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  to  feed 
grains  or  other  nonconserving  crop,  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, the  rate  of  payment  on  such  pcx^lon 
shall  be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate, 
or  (B)  one-third  of  the  established  price.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that,  bepause  of 
such  a  disaster  or  condition,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  feed  grains  (or  other  nonconserving 
crop  planted  instead  of  feed  grains)  which  the 
producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  Is 
less  than  66%  percent  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  times  the  yield  of  feedgrains  (or 
other  nonconserving  crop  planted  Instead  of 
feed  grains  estobllshed  for  the  farm,  the  rate 
of  payment  for  the  deficiency  In  production 
below  100  percent  shall  be  the  larger  of  (A) 


the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)   one-third  of  the 
established  price. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  calendar  year,  determine  and 
proclaim  for  the  crop  produced  In  such  cal- 
endar year  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
feed  grains,  which  shall  be  the  number 
of  acres  he  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  national  average  yield  of  the  feed 
grains  Included  In  the  program  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  being  made 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  Imports)  of 
such  feed  grains  that  he  estimates  will  be 
utilized  domestically  and  for  export  during 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  carryover  stocks 
of  any  of  the  feed  grains  are  excessive  or 
an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure 
a  desirable  carryover,  he  may  adjust  the  feed 
grain  allotment  by  the  amount  he  determines 
will  accomplish  the  desired  decrease  or  in- 
crease in  carryover  stocks.  State,  county,  and 
farm  feed  grain  allotments  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  feed  grain  allot- 
ments established  for  the  preceding  crop  (for 
1974  on  the  basis  of  the  feed  grain  bases 
established  for  1973).  adjusted  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  to  estobllsh  '  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  State, 
county,  and  farm.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  the  State  fed  grain  allotment  may  be 
reserved  for  apportionment  to  new  feed  grain 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  foUowmg  factors: 
suitability  of  the  land  for  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  operator 
is  dependent  on  Income  from  farming  for  his 
livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains  on 
other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by 
the  farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair 
and  equitable  feed  grain  allotments. 

'"(3)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage  on 
a  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  Included  In 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  less  than  the  feed  grain  allotment  for 
the  farm,  the  feed  grain  allotment  for  the 
farm  for  the  succeeding  crops  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  by  which  the  plant- 
ed acreage  Is  less  than  the  feed  grain  allot- 
ment for  the  farm,  but  such  reduction  shall 
not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  feed  grain 
allotment.  If  no  acreage  has  been  planted  to 
such  feed  grains  for  three  consecutive  crop 
years  on  any  farm  which  has  a  feed  grain 
allotment,  such  farm  shall  lose  Its  feed  grain 
allotment :  Provided,  That  no  farm  feed  grain 
allotment  shall  be  reduced  or  lost  through 
failure  to  plant,  if  the  producer  elects  not  to 
receive  payment  for  such  portion  of  the  farm 
feed  grain  allotment  not  planted,  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  such  acres  elimi- 
nated from  any  farm  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
national  pool  for  the  adjustment  of  feed 
grain  allotments  as  provided  for  In  subsec- 
tion (e)(2).  Producers  on  any  farm  who  have 
planted  to  such  feed  grains  not  less  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  feed  grain  allotment  shall 
be  considered  to  have  planted  an  acreage 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such  allotment. 
An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  not  planted  to  such  feed 
grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit  producers  of  feed  grains 
to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans,  wheat, 
guar,  cjistor  beans,  cotton,  tritlcale,  oats,  rye, 
or  such  other  crops  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate,  considered  as  devoted  to 
the  production  of  such  feed  grains  to  such 
extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
Impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram.'.'. 

(C)  amending  the  last  sentence  of  section 
105(c)  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 


"The  Secretary  shall  permit  producers  to 
plant  and  graze  on  seteside  acreage  sweet 
sorghum,  and  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the  setaslde 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  grazing  or 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safllower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  tritlcale. 
oats,  rye,  or  other  commodity.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  production  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply.  Is  not  likely  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  pnce-support  program, 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  Income." 

(C)  striking  out  ••1971,  1972.  1973"  where 
It  appears  in  that  part  which  amends  section 
106(c)  ( 1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and 
inserting  "1971  through  1977".  and  by 
amending  the  second  sentence  of  section  105 
(c)(1)  to  reed  as  follows:  "If  a  setaslde  of 
cropland  is  in  effect  under  this  subsection 
(c).  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  on  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and.  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  respectively,  the  producers 
on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  ap- 
proved conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  crop- 
laud  equal  to  (1)  such  percentage  of  the  feed 
grain  allotment  for  the  farm  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  plus,  if  required  by  the 
Secretary  (11)  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  devoted  In  preceding  years  to  soil  con- 
serving uses,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

(D)  amending  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  106(c)  (1)  to  read  as  foUows:  "The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  for  the  1974  through  1977 
crops  to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  to  a  percentage  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.", 

(E)  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (e),  changing  "bases"  to 
"allotments"  wherever  it  appears  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (e),  and  striking  out 
all  of  subsection   (g). 

(F)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  of 
section  105(c)(3)  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary may,  in  the  case  of  programs  for  the 
1974  through  1977  crops,  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences." 

COTTON  PROORAM 
SUSPENSION     OF     MARKETINO     QUOTAS 
FOB    COTTON.    MINIMUM    BASE    ACRE- 
AOK  ALLOTMENT 

(19)  Section  601  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "1971,  1972,  and  1973~ 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"1971  through  1977". 

(B)  striking  "1970.  1971,  and  1972"  from 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  "1970  through 
1976'. 

(C)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  out  the  following  from  section  344a 
(a)  In  section  601  "for  which  a  farm  base 
acreage  allotment  is  established  (other  than 
pursuant  to  section  350(e)  (1)  (A) )". 

(D)  striking  "1974"  from  paragraph  (3)  (1) 
and  inserting  "1978".  and  by  striking  "1972 
and  1973"  from  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting 
"1972  through  1977  •. 

(E)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  350(a)  In  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  601  the  following:  "The 
national  base  acreage  allotment  for  the  1974 
through  1977  crops  shall  not  be  less  than 
eleven  million  acres.". 

(F)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  "soybeans,  wheat  or  feed  grains" 
from  the  last  sentence  of  section  360(e)(2) 
In  paragraph  (4)  of  section  601  and  inserting 
"soybeans,  wheat,  feed  grains,  guar,  castor 
beans,  tritlcale.  oats,  rye  or  such  other  crops 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate". 

(Q)  effective  beginning  with  the  1974  crop, 
striking  the  words  "an  adjoining'  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  350(h)  as  found  in  para- 
graph (4)  (^  section  601.  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  other  nearby". 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  INCENTIVES 

(20)  Section  602  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  "1971,  1972,  and  1973"  wher- 
ever it  appears  therein  and  inserting  "1971 
through  1977".  by  striking  "the  1973  or  1978 
crop"  where  It  appears  in  that  part  amend- 
ing section  103(e)  (l)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  and  Inserting  "any  of  the  1973 
through  1977  crops",  and  by  striking  out 
"acreage  world  price"  in  that  part  amending 
section  103(e)  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  substituting  "average  price  of 
American  cotton  In  world  markets"; 

(B)  in  that  part  amending  section  103(e) 
(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  striking 
out  "two-year  period"  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  substituting  "three-year  period"; 
and  by  striking  out  that  part  beginning  with 
"except  that"  in  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting "except  that  if  the  loan  rate  so 
calculated  Is  higher  than  the  then  cunent 
level  of  average  world  prices  for  American 
cotton  of  such  quality,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  adjust  the  current  calculated 
loan  rate  for  cotton  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  then  current  average   world   price."; 

(C)  effective,  beginnmg  with  the  1974  crop, 
amending  section  103(e)  (2)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  it  appears  In  such 
section  602  to  read  as  follows : 

'•(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each 
crop  of  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each 
farm  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  higher  of — 

"(1)    the  average  market  price  received 
by  farmers  for  upland   cotton   during  the 
calendar  year  which   includes  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(2)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  crop 

Is  less  than  the  established  price  of  38  cents 
per  pound  in  the  case  of  the  1974  and  1976 
crops,  38  cents  per  pound  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  during  the  calendar  year  1976  In 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction items.  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates 
In  the  case  of  the  1976  crop,  and  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  1976  crop  adjusted  to  re- 
flect any  change  during  the  calendar  year 
1976  m  such  Index  In  the  case  of  the  1977 
crop :  Provided,  That  any  Increase  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  In  the  estobllshed  price 
to  reflect  a  change  in  the  Index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  change  In  (1)  the  national  average  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  three  calendar  years 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made,  over  (11)  the  national  average 
yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  three  calendar 
years  preceding  the  year  previous  to  the  one 
for  which  the  determination  is  made.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  producers  on  a 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting,  any  por- 
tion of  the  allotment  to  cotton  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer, 
the  rate  of  payment  for  such  portion  shall 
be  the  larger  of  (A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or 
(B)  one-third  of  the  estobllshed  price.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that,  because  of  such  a 
disaster  or  condition,  the  totol  quantity  of 
cotton  which  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  Is  less  than  66%  percent  of 
the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  times  the 
average  yield  estobllshed  for  the  farm,  the 
rate  of  payment  for  the  deflclency  In  produc- 
tion below  100  percent  shall  be  the  larger  of 
(A)  the  foregoing  rate,  or  (B)  one-third  of 
the  established  price.  The  payment  rate  with 
respect  to  any  producer  who  (1)  Is  on  a  small 
farm  (that  Is.  a  farm  on  which  the  base  acre- 
age allotment  Ls  ten  acres  or  less,  or  on  which 
the  yield  used  In  making  paymento  times  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  is  five  thousand 
pounds  or  less,  and  for  which  the  base  acre- 
sge  allotment  has  not  been  reduced  under 
section  360(f).  (U)  resides  on  such  farm,  and 
(ill)  derive  his  principal  Income  from  cot- 
ton proc^ced  on  such  farm,  shall  be  Increased 


procMio 


by  30  per  centiim;  but,  notwithstanding  par- 
agraph (3).  such  Increase  shall  be  made  only 
with  req>ect  to  his  share  of  cotton  actually 
barrested  on  such  farm  vrlthln  the  quantity 
qjwclfled  In  paragraph  (3)." 

(D)  effective,  beginning  with  tbe  1074  crop, 
amending  the  third  sentence  of  section  103 
(e)(4)(A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  it  appears  In  such  section  602  of  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  is  authorized  for  the 
1974  through  1977  crops  to  limit  the  acre- 
age planted  to  upland  cotton  on  the  farm  In 
excess  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
a  percentoge  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment.". 

(E)  The  second  sentence  of  Section  103 
(e)  (4)  (A)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "If 
a  set-aside  of  cropland  Is  in  effect  under  this 
paragraph  (4).  then  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans  and  paymento  In  upland  cot- 
ton the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set  aside 
and  devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  (i)  such  per- 
centage of  the  farm  base  acrettge  allotment 
for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary (not  to  exceed  38  per  oent\im  of  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment) .  plus.  If  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary,  (11)  the  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  In  preceding 
years  to  soil  conserving  uses,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretory."' 

(F)  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(e) 
(4)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as 
found  In  section  602  Is  amended  to  read  as 
fellows:  "The  Secretary  shall  permit  pro- 
ducers to  plant  and  graze  on  set-aside  acre- 
age sweet  sorghum,  and  the  Secretary  may 
permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  be  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  of  the  set- 
aslde  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  graz- 
ing or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  saf- 
flower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe.  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  tritlcale, 
oato.  rye.  or  other  commodity,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  production  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price -support  program, 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  Income." 

(O)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  of 
section  103(e)  (6)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  as  it  appears  In  such  section  602  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  may  In  the  case  of 
programs  for  the  1974  through  1977  crops, 
pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of 
practices  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  foregoing  sentences." 
COMMODITT  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
SALES  PRICE  RESTRICTIONS  FOR  COT- 
TON 

(21)  Section  803  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1974"  and  Inserting  "1978". 

MISCELLANEOUS  COTTON  PROVISIONS 

(22)  Sections  604,  605,  606.  607,  and  608 
are  each  amended  by  strilclng  out  "1971, 
1972.  and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1971  through 
1977". 

COTTON  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

(23)  Section  610  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  "shall  be"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  words  "10  million  dol- 
lars," and  by  striking  the  balance  of  said 
sentonce,  and  further  by  striking  out  "1972 
and  1973"  and  Inserting  "1972  through  1977" 
In  the  third  sentence. 

COTTON  INSECT  ERADICATION 

(24)  Title  VI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"SBC.  611.  Section  104  of  the  Agrlculttiral 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"'(d)  In  order  to  reduce  cotton  produc- 
tlmi  costs,  to  prevent  the  movement  of  cer- 
tain cotton  plant  Insecto  to  areas  not  now 
Infested,  and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  carry  out  programs  to  destroy  and 
eliminate  cotton  b<ril  weevils  in  Infested  areas 
of  the  United  States  as  provided  herein  and 


to  carry  out  similar  programs  with  respect  to 
pink  bollworms  or  any  other  major  cotton 
Insect  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  meth- 
ods and  systems  have  been  developed  to 
the  point  that  success  In  eradication  of  such 
Insecto  is  assured.  The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  the  eradication  programs  authorized  by 
this  subsection  throtigh  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  carrying  out  Insect 
eradication  projecto.  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  technical  and  related  services  of 
appropriate  Federal,  Stete,  private  agencies, 
and  cotton  organizations.  Producers  and 
landowners  in  an  eradication  zon^,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  who  are  receiving 
benlBflta  from  any  program  administered  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlcult\ire, 
shall,  as  a  eofadltlon  of  reoelrlng  or  con- 
tinuing any  such  benefits,  partle^mto  in  and 
cooperate  with  the  eradication  project,  as 
q>eoifled  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
achieving  the  compliance  of  produoers  and 
landowners  who  are  not  receiving  beneflto 
from  any  program  adnUnlstered  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Any 
person  who  knowingly  violates  any  such 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each 
offense.  No  dvU  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
unless  the  person  shall  have  been  given  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such 
charge  In  the  county,  parish,  or  Incorporated 
city  of  the  residence  of  the  person  charged. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
the  Secretory  shall  consider  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged,  the  effect  on 
the  person's  ability  to  continue  In  business 
and  the  gravity  of  the  violation.  Where  spe- 
cial measures  deemed  essential  to  achieve- 
ment of  the  eradication  objective  are  taken 
by  the  project  and  result  in  a  loss  of  pro- 
duction eind  Income  to  the  producer,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  reasonable  and  equl- 
toble  indemnification  from  funds  available 
for  the  project,  and  also  provide  for  appro- 
priate protection  of  the  allotment,  acreage 
history,  and  average  yield  for  the  farm.  The 
cost  of  the  program  in  each  eradication  zone 
shall  be  determined,  and  cotton  producers 
in  the  zone  shall  be  required  to  pay  up  to 
one-half  thereof,  with  the  exact  share  in  each 
zone  area  to  be  speclfled  by  the  Secretary 
upon  his  finding  that  such  share  is 
reasonable  and  equltoble  based  on  popula- 
tion levels  of  the  target  insect  and  the  de- 
gree of  control  measures  normally  required. 
Each  producer's  pro  rato  share  shall  be 
deducted  from  his  cotton  payment  under  this 
Act  or  otherwise  collected,  as  provided  In  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble, cotton  producers  and  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  cotton  production  in  the  eradica- 
tion zone  shall  be  employed  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  project  in  such  zone.  Fund- 
ing of  the  program  shall  be  terminated  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretory  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress  that  complete  eradi- 
cation of  the  Insects  for  which  progranis  care 
underttiken  pursuant  to  this  subsection  has 
been  accomplished.  Funds  In  custody  of 
agencies  carrying  out  the  program  shall, 
upon  termination  of  such  program,  be  ac- 
counted for  to  the  Secretary  for  appropriate 
disposition. 

"  'The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico  In  carrying 
out  operations  or  measures  In  Mexico  which 
he  deems  necessary  and  feasible  to  prevent 
the  movement  into  the  United  Stotes  from 
Mexico  of  any  insecto  eradicated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  measure 
and  character  of  cooperation  carried  out  un- 
der this  subsection  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Mexloo,  Including  the  expenditure  or  use 
of  funds  made  available  lyy  the  Secretary 
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Tinder  this  subsection ,  shall  b«  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Arrangements 
for  the  cooperation  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  through  and  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
make  any  expendlttires  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  unless  the  Cor- 
poration has  received  funds  to  cover  such 
expenditures  from  appropriations  made  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoees  of  this  subsection.'." 
SKIPROW  PRACTICES 

(28)  Title  VI  iB  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  612.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agrlcul- 
ttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
iB  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Where  cotton  is  planted  in 
sklprow  patterns,  the  same  rules  that  were 
in  effect  for  the  1971  through  1973  crops  for 
classifying  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  and 
the  area  skipped  shall  also  apply  to  the  1974 
through  1977  crtj^M.'." 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

(26)  Section  701  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1973"  and  Inserting  "1977":  and  title  VII 
la  fiuther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

Section  103  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (o)  the  following:  "and  that  com- 
mercial supplies  are  available  to  meet  de- 
mands developed  through  programs  carried 
out  under  this  Act." 

"Sec.  704.  Title  IV  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Sbc.  411.  No  agrlcvUtviral  commodities 
shall  be  sold  \inder  title  I  or  title  m,  or 
donated  under  title  n  of  this  Act  to  North 
Vietnam,  unless  by  an  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted subsequent  to  July  1.  1973,  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam  Is  spectflcaUy  authorized.'  " 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

(27)  Title  vm  Is  amended  as  follows: 


BEEKEEPER  INDEMNITIES 

(A)  Section  8(M  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  31,  1973"  and  inserting  "Decem- 
ber 31, 197T". 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  therept-MIe  fol- 
lowing: 

"FHA  LOANS 

"Sbc.  807.  The  first  sentence  of  section  305 
of  the  Consolidated '^arm  and  Rxiral  Develop- 
ment Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'f  100.- 
000'  and  inserting  '$226,000';  and  by  striking 
out  'or  (b) '  and  inserting  '(b)  the  loans  un- 
der such  sections  to  any  one  borrower  to  ex- 
ceed •100,000,  or  (c)'. 

"OOer  OP  PRODUCTION  STUDY 

"Sac.  806.  The  Secretary  of  Agriciilture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  land  grant  colleges, 
commodity  organizations,  general  farm  orga- 
nizations, and  individual  farmers,  shall  con- 
duct a  cost  of  production  study  of  the  wheat, 
feed  grain,  cotton,  and  dairy  commodities 
under  the  various  production  practices  and 
establish  a  current  national  weighted  aver- 
age cost  of  production.  This  study  shall  be 
updated  annually  and  shall  Include  all  typ- 
ical variable  costs,  a  ret\im  on  fixed  costs 
equal  to  the  existing  interest  rates  charged 
by  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  and  return  for 
management  c<»nparable  to  the  normal  man- 
agement fees  charged  by  other  comparable 
industries,  'nieee  studies  shall  be  based  upon 
the  size  unit  that  reqxilree  one  man  to  farm 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

"LIVESTOCK  STUDT 

"Sec.  800.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agrletil- 
ture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  oxtt  a 
ccMuprehensive  study  and  investigation  to  de- 
termlxM  the  re«sons  for  the  extensive  loes  of 


livestock  siistalned  each  year,  throvigh  In- 
Jury  and  disease,  while  such  livestock  is  be- 
ing transported  In  Interstate  commerce  for 
oommerclal  purposes.  The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct,  in  con- 
nection with  such  study  and  investigation, 
an  intensive  research  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  meastues  that  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of 
animals  lost,  throiigh  injury  and  disease, 
diuring  transportation  for  commercial  pur- 
poees. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  more  than  four 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  a  final  report  on  the  results  of  his 
study  and  Investigation  and  research  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  He  shall  submit  such 
interim  reports  to  the  Congress  as  he  deems 
advisable,  but  at  least  one  at  the  end  of  each 
twelve  month  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

"(c)   There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not 
more  than  $500,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 
"WHEAT   AND   PEED    DRAINS   RESEARCH 

"Sic.  810.  In  order  to  reduce  fertilizer  and 
herbicide  usage  in  excess  of  production  needs, 
to  develop  wheat  and  feed  grain  varieties 
more  susceptible  to  complete  fertilizer  utili- 
zation, to  Improve  the  resistance  of  wheat 
and  feed  grain  plants  to  disease  and  to  en- 
hance their  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal qualities,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out  regional 
and  national  research  programs. 

"In  carrying  out  such  research,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  the  technical  and  related 
services  of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  private  agencies. 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 
"TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 

"Sec.  811.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  provide  technical  support  to  exporters 
and  Importers  of  United  States  agricultural 
products  when  so  requested.  Such  support 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  review 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  export  proposal,  ade- 
quacy of  soxirces  of  supply,  compliance  with 
trade  regulations  of  the  United  States  and 
the  importing  country  and  such  other  infor- 
mation or  guidance  as  may  be  needed  to  ex- 
pand and  expedite  United  States  agricultural 
exports  by  private  trading  Interests. 

"EXPORT  SALES  REPORTINO 
"Skc.  812.  All  exporters  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  feed  grains,  oil  seeds,  cotton  and  prod- 
ucts thereof,  and  other  commodities  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate  produced  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  a  weekly  basis,  the  following 
information  regarding  any  contract  for  ex- 
port sales  entered  Into  or  subsequently  modi- 
fled  in  any  manner  duj-lng  the  reporting 
period:  (a)  type,  class,  and  quantity  of  the 
commodity  sought  to  be  exported,  (b)  the 
marketing  year  of  shipment,  (c)  destination. 
If  known.  Individual  reports  shall  remain 
confidential  but  shall  be  compiled  by  the 
Secretary  and  published  In  compilation  form 
each  week  following  the  week  of  reporting. 
All  exporters  of  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  shall  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  im- 
mediately report  to  the  Secretary  any  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  export  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  at  such  times  as 
he  may  reqtiest.  Any  person  (or  corporation) 
who  knowin^y  fails  to  report  export  sales 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  section 
shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
The  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to  any  com- 


modity or  type  or  class  thereof  during  any 
period  in  which  he  determines  that  tbei« 
is  a  domestic  supply  of  such  commodity  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  quantity  needed 
to  meet  domestic  requlrenienta,  and  that 
total  supplies  of  such  commodity  In  the  ex- 
porting countries  are  estimated  to  be  in  sur- 
plus, and  that  anticipated  exports  will  not 
result  in  excessive  drain  on  domestic  sup- 
plies, and  that  to  require  the  reports  to  be 
made  will  unduly  hamper  export  sales,  pro- 
vide for  such  reports  by  exporters  and  pub- 
lishing of  such  data  to  be  on  a  monthly 
basts  rather  than  on  a  weekly  basis." 
"DISASTER  RESERVE 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
establish,  maintain,  and  dispose  of  a  sep- 
arate reserve  of  inventories  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  million  bushels  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
distress  caused  by  a  natural  disaster. 

"Such  reserve  inventories  shall  Include 
such  quantities  of  grain  that  the  Secretary 
deems  needed  to  provide  for  the  alleviation 
of  distress  as  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahaU  acquire  such 
commodities  through  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

"(c)  Except  when  a  state  of  emergency  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress  declaring  that 
such  reserves  should  be  disposed  of,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  offer  any  commodity  In  the 
reserve  for  sale  or  disposition. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  U  also  authorized  to 
dispose  of  such  conunodltles  only  for  (1) 
use  in  relieving  distress  (a)  in  any  SUte, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  and  (b)  in  connection 
with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the 
President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  IW- 
eral  Government  under  Public  Law  875, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended  (42  VB.C. 
1866  et  seq.),  or  (2)  for  use  In  connection 
with  a  state  of  civil  defense  emergency  as 
proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress  In  accordance 
with  the  provUlons  of  the  Federal  ClvU  De- 
fense Act  of  1960,  as  amended  (60  U.8.C.  App. 
2261-2297). 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  sell  at  an  equiva- 
lent price,  allowing  for  the  customary  loca- 
tion and  grade  price  differentials,  substan- 
tially equivalent  quantities  in  different  lo- 
cations or  warehouses  to  the  extent  needed 
to  properly  handle,  route,  dUtrtbute,  and 
locate  such  reserve. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent 
feasible  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable consistent  with  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  the  effective 
and  efficient  administration  of  this  section 
shall  utilize  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangemenu  of  trade 
and  commerce. 

"(g)   The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  rul« 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry' 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)    There   is   hereby   authorized   to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"IMPORTED  COMMODITIES 

"Sac.  814.  NotwithsUnding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage the  production  of  any  crop  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  net  Importer  and 
for  which  a  price  support  program  is  not  In 
effect  by  permitting  the  planting  of  such 
crop  on  set-aside  acreage  and  with  no  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  com- 
modity. 

"EMEROENCY  SUPPLY  OF  AORICULTORAL 
PRODUCTS 

"Sac.  815(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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aliall  assist  farmers,  processors,  and  distrib- 
'  utors  in  obtaining  such  prices  for  agricul- 
tural products  that  an  orderly,  adequate  and 
steady  supply  of  such  products  will  exist 
for   the   consumers   of   this   nation. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  maximum  price  which 
may  be  charged  under  the  provisions  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11723  (dated  June  13.  1973) 
or  any  subsequent  Executive  Order  for  any 
agricultural  products  (at  any  point  In  the 
distribution  chain)  as  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  certifies  to  the  President  that 
the  supply  of  the  product  will  be  reduced 
to  unacceptably  low  levels  as  a  result  of 
any  price  control  or  freeze  order  or  regula- 
tion and  that  lUtematlve  means  for  increas- 
ing the  supply  are  not  available. 

"(c)  Under  this  section,  the  term  'agri- 
cultural products'  shall  Include  meat,  poul- 
try, vegetables,  fruits  and  all  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  raw  or  processed  form, 
except  forestry  products  or  fish  or  fishery 
products. 

"RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sbc.  816.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  (86  SUt.  670)  is 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  'fire'  and 
'fires'  for  the  words  'wildfire'  and  'wildfires', 
respectively,  wherever  such  words  appear. 

"(b)  Section  404  of  the  Rural  Develc^ment 
Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  671)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f<^ows: 

"  'Sac.  404.  Appsopriations. — ^There  is  au- 
thorlaed  to  be  ^proprlated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  $7,000,000  for  each  of 
three  consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  first  ap- 
propriated and  obligated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  carrying  out  this  title.' 

"(c)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

'"(13)  (A)  The  Secretary,  under  such  rea- 
soiuble  rules  and  conditions  as  he  shall  es- 
tablish, shall  make  grants  to  eligible  vol- 
unteer fire  departments  for  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  firefighting  equipment 
needed  by  such  departments  but  which  such 
departments  are  unable  to  purchase  through 
the  resources  otherwise  available  to  them, 
and  for  the  cost  of  the  training  necessary  to 
enable  such  departments  to  use  such  equip- 
ment efficiently. 

"  '(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "eligible  volunteer  fire  department" 
means  any  established  volunteer  lire  depart- 
ment in  a  rural  town,  village,  or  unincorpo- 
rated area  where  the  population  is  less  than 
two  thousand  but  greater  than  two  hundred, 
as  reasonably  determined  by  the  Secretary.' 

"Ssc.  817.  Section  310B(d)  of  subtlUe  A 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"  '(4)  No  grant  or  loan  authorized  to  be 
made  under  this  Act  shall  require  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  approval  of  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  any  State. 

"'(6)  No  loam  commitment  Issued  under 
thU  section,  section  304,  or  section  312  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  applicant  Investing 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  in  the  business  or 
industrial  enterprise  for  which  purpose  the 
loan  is  to  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines there  are  special  circiunstances 
which  necessitate  an  equity  Investment  by 
the  applicant  greater  than  10  per  centum. 

"'(6)  No  provUlon  of  Uw  shall  prohibit 
issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  certificates  evi- 
dencing beneficial  ownership  in  a  block  of 
notes  insured  or  guaranteed  under  this  Act 
or  TlUe  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 
sale  by  the  Secretary  of  such  certificates  shall 
be  treated  as  a  sale  of  aaseta  for  the  piupoees 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 
Xhy  security  representing  beneficial  owner- 
ship in  a  block  of  notes  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured under  this  Act  or  Title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  issued  by  a  private  entity, 
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shall  be  exempt  from  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  ex- 
cept sections  17,  22,  and  34  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended;  however,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  (1)  that  the  issuer  place 
such  notes  in  the  custody  of  an  institution 
chartered  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency  to  act 
as  trustee  and  (11)  that  the  Issuer  provide 
such  periodic  reports  of  sales  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary. 

"Acaicm.'nnuL  censtjs 

"Sec.  818.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  conduct  a  census  of  agriculture  in  1974 
as  required  by  section  142  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, within  thirty  days  after  the  data  of 
enactment  of  the  Agrlculttire  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  an  estimate  of 
the  funds  needed  to  conduct  such  census." 

(28)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title  X: 

"TITLB  Z — ^RURAL  ENVIRONlfENTAL 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1001.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  purposes  q>eclfied  In  clauses  (1),  (2), 
(3).  (4),  and  (6)  of  section  7(a)  of  the  SoU 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  section  16(b)  of  such  Act,  and  in 
the  Water  Bank  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.) 
by  entering  Into  contracta  of  tliree,  five,  ten, 
or  twenty-five  years  with,  and  at  the  option 
of,  eligible  owners  and  operatc«s  of  land  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  having  such 
control  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
needed  on  the  farms,  ranches,  wetlands, 
foresta,  or  other  lands  covered  thereby.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  purchase  perpetual  easements  to  promote 
sala  purposes  of  this  Title,  including  the 
sound  use  and  management  of  flood  plains, 
shore  lands,  and  aq\iatlc  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  designed  to  assist 
farm,  ranch,  wetland,  and  nonindustrial  pri- 
vate forest  owners  and  operators,  or  other 
owners  or  operators,  to  make,  in  orderly  pro- 
gression over  a  period  of  years,  such  changes. 
If  any.  as  are  needed  to  effectuate  any  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  and  (6)  of  section  7(a)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended:  section  16(b)  of  such  Act;  the 
Water  Bank  Act  (16  UB.C.  1301  et  seq.);  in 
enlarging  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
sources;  in  improving  the  level  of  manage- 
ment of  nonindustrial  private  forest  lands; 
and  in  providing  long-term  wildlife  and  up- 
land game  cover.  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  due  regard  shall  be  given 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuing  and  sta- 
ble supply  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
forest  producta  adequate  to  meet  consumer 
demand  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

"(1)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm, 
ranch,  forest,  wetland,  or  other  land  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  schedule  out- 
lined therein; 

"(2)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
menta  or  grante  under  the  contract  and  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grante  received  thereiinder  upon  his  violation 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
he  has  control  of  the  land  If  the  Secretary, 
after  considering  the  recommendations  of 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District 
Board,  or  the  State  forester  or  other  appro- 
priate official  in  a  contract  entered  into  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  this 
title,  determines  that  such  violation  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustmente  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  if  he  determines  that 
the  violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does 
not  warrant  termination  of  the  contract; 

"(3)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  inter- 
est in  the  farm,  ranch,  forest,  wetland,  or 
other  land  during  the  contract  period  to  for- 


feit all  rlghte  to  further  paymenta  or  grante 
under  the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  or  grante  received  there- 
under unless  the  transferee  of  any  such  land 
agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  ob- 
ligations of  the  contract; 

"(4)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract; 

"Sac.  1002.  Eligible  landowners  and  opera- 
tors for  contracte  under  this  title  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  a  plan  of  farming  op- 
erations or  land  use  which  incorporates  such 
practices  and  principles  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  practicable  and  which 
outlines  a  schedule  of  proposed  changes,  if 
any,  in  cropping  systems  or  land  use  and  of 
the  conservation  measures  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  farm,  ranch,  wetland,  for- 
este,  or  other  land  during  the  contract  period 
to  protect  the  farm,  ranch,  wetland,  foreste 
or  other  land  and  surrounding  areas,  ite 
wildlife,  and  nearby  populace  and  commu- 
nities from  erosion,  deterioration,  pollution 
by  natural  and  manmade  causes  or  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  timber  and  related 
forest  producte.  Said  plana  may  also,  in  im- 
portant migratory  waterfowl  nesting  and 
breeding  areas  which  are  Identified  in  a  con- 
servation plan  developed  in  cooperation  witb 
a  soil  and  water  conservation  district  in 
which  the  lands  are  located,  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
provide,  include  a  schedule  of  proposed 
changes.  If  any,  to  conserve  surface  waters 
and  preserve  and  Improve  habitat  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  resources 
and  improve  subsiu-face  moisture.  Including, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1001  at 
this  title,  the  reduction  of  areas  of  new  land 
coming  into  production,  the  enhancement  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
promotion  of  comprehensive  and  total  water 
management  study. 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  Approved  conservation 
plans  of  eligible  Itmdowners  and  operat<n« 
develc^>ed  In  cooperation  with  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  or  the  State  for- 
ester or  other  appropriate  State  official  in 
which  their  lands  are  situated  shall  form  a 
basis  for  contracte  under  this  title.  Under  the 
contract   the   landowner   or   operator   shall 


'(5)  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws,  and  regulations,  in- 
cluding those  governing  environmental  pro- 
tection and  noxious  weed  abatement;  and 

"(6)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poees of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  program:  Pro- 
vided. That  all  contracte  entered  into  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  Water  Bank  Act 
fcH:  wetlands  shall  contain  the  further  agree- 
ment of  the  owner  or  operator  that  he  shall 
not  drain,  bum,  fill,  or  otherwise  destroy  the 
wetland  character  of  such  areas,  nor  use  such 
areas  for  agricultural  purposes:  And  provided 
further.  That  contracte  entered  into  for  the 
protection  of  wetlands  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Water  Bank  Act  may  include 
wetlands  covered  by  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ment easement  which  permite  agricultural 
use,  together  with  such  adjacent  areas  as 
determined  desirable  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  make  paymenta  in  appropriate  clr- 
ciunstances  for  the  use  of  land  maintained 
for  conservation  purposes  as  set  forth  in 
this  title,  and  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
those  conservation  practices  and  measures 
set  forth  in  the  contract  for  which  he  deter- 
mines that  cost-sharing  is  appropriate  and 
in  the  public  Interest.  The  portion  of  such 
cost  (including. labor)  to  be  shared  shall  be 
that  part  which  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
physical    installation    of    the    conservation 
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practices  and  meastires  tinder  the  oontract. 
but,  In  the  case  of  a  contract  not  entered 
Into  under  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1009(d)  of 
this  title,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  or 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  actual  costa 
Incurred  by  the  owner  or  operator. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  termmate  any 
contract  with  a  landowner  or  operator  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  con- 
tracts previously  entered  into  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  the 
practical  administration  thereof  or  to  ac- 
complish equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  other  similar  conservation,  land  use,  or 
commodity  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary. 

"Sk:.  1004.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  available  to  eligible  owners  and  op- 
erators conservation  materials  Including 
seeds,  seed  Inoculants,  soU  conditioning  ma- 
terials, trees,  plants,  and,  if  he  determines 
it  is  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  fertilizer  and  liming  materials. 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  title,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  multiyear  set-aside  contracts  for 
a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  the  1977  crop 
Such  contracts  may  be  entered  into  only  as 
a  part  of  the  programs  in  effect  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  for  the  years  1974 
through  1978.  and  only  producers  participat- 
ing in  one  or  more  of  such  programs  shall 
be  eligible  to  contract  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  section.  Producers  agreeing  to  a 
multiyear  set-aside  agreement  shall  be  re- 
quired to  devote  this  acreage  to  vegetative 
cover  capabie  of  maintaining  Itself  through- 
out such  period  to  provide  soil  protection, 
water  quality  enhancement,  wlldUfe  produc- 
tion, and  natural  beauty.  Grazing  of  live- 
stock under  this  section  shall  be  prohibited 
Producers  entering  into  agreements  under 
thto  section  shall  also  agree  to  comply  with 
aU  applicable  State  and  local  law  and  regu- 
Ution  governing  noxious  weed  control. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  cost- 
sharing  incentives  to  farm  operators  for  such 
cover  esubllshment,  whenever  a  multiyear 
contract  Is  entered  Into  on  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  set-aside  acreage. 

"Sk:.  1006.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  The 
total  acreage  placed  under  agreements  which 
result  In  their  retirement  from  production  In 
any  county  or  local  community  shall  In  addi- 
tion to  the  limitations  elsewhere  in  this  title 
be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible 
aCTeage  in  such  county  or  local  community 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community.  In  determining  such  per- 

r^n^r  ^?.*  ^''^^'^  sl^«^  give  approprtate 
consideration  to  the  productivity  of  the  acre- 
age being  retired.  U  any,  as  compared  to  the 
average  productivity  of  eUglble  acreage  in 
such  county  or  local  community  which  the 
^frZT^   determines    would    not    advereely 

co^^unuy"""""  °'  *^'  '^""^^  ^^  "^ 
"BK.  1007.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  in  each 
State  to  advise  the  State  committee  of  that 
State  (established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act)  regarding  the  types  of  conservation 
measures  that  should  be  approved  to  effectu- 
ate  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shaU  appoint  at  least  six  Individuals  to  the 
advisory  board  of  each  State  who  are  esp*. 
claUy  qualified  by  reason  of  education,  train- 
Ing,  and  experience  in  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, soil,  water,  wildlife,  fish,  and  forest 
management.  The  advisory  board  appointed 
for  any  State  shall  meet  at  least  once  each 
calendar  year.  Said  appointed  members  shaU 
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include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to,  the  State  soil 
conservationist,  the  State  forester,  the  State 
administrator  of  the  water  quality  programs, 
and  the  State  wildlife  administrator  or  their 
designees:  Provided.  That  such  board  shall 
limit  its  advice  to  the  State  committees  to 
the  types  of  conservation  measures  that 
should  be  approved  affecting  the  water  bank 
program;  the  authorization  to  purchase  per- 
petual easements  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  as  described  In  section  1001  of  this 
title;  the  providing  of  long-term  upland  game 
cover;  and  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  approved  practices  on  multiyear  set- 
aside  contracts  as  provided  In  section  1005  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  national  ad- 
visory board  to  be  named  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  seek 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  several  States  In  developing 
the  programs  imder  this  title,  especially  In 
developing  guidelines  for  (1)  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  for  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment practices,  (2)  evaluating  effect*  on 
surrounding  areas.  (3)  considering  aesthetic 
values.  (4)  checking  compliance  by  coopera- 
tors,  and  (5)  carrying  out  programs  of  wild- 
life management  authorized  xmder  this  title: 
Provided.  That  such  board  shall  limit  its  ad- 
vice to  subjects  which  cover  the  types  of  con- 
servation measures  that  should  be  approved 
regarding  the  water  bank  program;  the  au- 
thorization to  purchase  perpetual  easements 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1001  of  this  title;  the  pro- 
viding of  long-term  upland  game  cover;  and 
the  establishment  and  management  of  ap- 
proved practices  on  multiyear  set-aside  con- 
tracts as  provided  In  section  1006  of  this  title. 

"Sic.  1008.  In  carrying  out  the  programs 
authorized  under  sections  1001  through  lOOfl 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition 
to  appropriate  coordination  with  other  in- 
terested Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 
utUlze  the  services  of  local,  coimty.  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act.  as  amended.  The  Secretary  is 
also  authorized  to  utUize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion m  discharging  his  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities under  this  program.  The  Secretary 
shaU  also  utilize  the  technical  services  of  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service,  the  Ftoreet  Serv- 
ice, State  forestry  organizations.  soU  and 
water  conservation  districts,  and  other  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate,  in  de- 
velopment and  installation  of  approved  con- 
servation plans  under  this  title 

•Skc.  1009.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture U  authorized  and  directed  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  forestry  incentives  program 
to  encourage  the  development,  management 
and  protection  of  conlndustrial  private  forest 
lands.  The  purposes  of  such  a  program  shall 
be  to  encourage  landowaere  to  apply  prac- 
tices which  wlU  provide  for  the  afforestation 
of  siU table  open  lands  and  reforestation  of 
cutover  and  other  nonstocked  and  under- 
stocked forest  lands  and  Intensive  multlple- 
purpoee  management  and  protection  of  forest 
resources  so  as  to  provide  for  production  of 
timber  and  related  benefits. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'non-industrial  private  forest  lands' 
means  lands  capable  of  producing  crops  of 
industrlel  wood  and  owned  by  any  private 
individual,  group,  association,  corporation 
or  other  legal  entity.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude private  entities  which  regularly  en- 
gage In  the  business  of  manufacturing  forest 
products  or  providing  pubUc  utlUtles  serv- 
ices of  any  type,  or  the  subsidiaries  of  such 
entitles. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consxUt  with  the 
State  forester  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
the  respective  States  in  the  conduct  of  the 
forestry  Incentives  program  under  this  sec- 


tion, and  Federal  assistance  shall  b<;  extended 
hi  accordance  with  section  1003(b)  of  thli 
title.  The  Secretary  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  distribute  funds  available  for 
cost  sharing  among  and  within  the  Stat«« 
only  after  assessing  the  public  benefit  inci- 
dent thereto,  and  after  giving  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  number  and  acreage  of 
commercial  forest  lands,  number  of  eligible 
ownerships  in  the  State,  and  counties  to  be 
served  by  such  cost  sharing;  the  potential 
productivity  of  such  lands;  and  the  need  for 
refcvestation.  timber  stand  Improvement,  or 
other  forestry  investments  on  such  land  No 
forest  incentives  contract  shall  be  approved 
under  this  section  on  a  tract  greater  than 
five  hundred  acres,  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  significant  public  benefit  wiu  be  in- 
cident to  such  approval. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may.  if  he  determine* 
that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the  ef- 
fective and  equitable  administration  of  the 
program  established  by  this  aection,  us* 
an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  in  deter- 
mining the  lands  in  any  area  to  tw  covered 
by  agreements. 

"(e)  In  implementing  the  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  will  cause  it  to  be 
coordinated  with  other  related  programs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encoiirage  the  utiliza- 
tion of  private  agencies,  firms,  and  individ- 
uals fumlahtng  services  and  materials  needed 
in.  the  application  of  practices  included  in 
the  forestry  incentives  Improvement  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  periodicaUy  report 
to  the  appropriate  congreealonal  committees 
of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  program 
established  under  this  section. 

"Sec.  1010.  There  are  herebv  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annuaUy  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  The  programs,  contracts,  and  au- 
thority authorized  under  this  title  shaU  be  in 
addition  to.  and  not  in  substitution  for, 
other  programs  in  such  areas  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  title  or  Act.  and  shall  not 
expire  with  the  termination  of  any  other 
title  or  Act:  Provided.  That  not  more  than 
$25,000,000  annually  shall  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  programs  authorized 
under  section  1009  of  this  Act." 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  REPEAL 
SBC.  2.  Section  301  of  the  Act  of  August  14, 
1946    (Public  Law  79-733),  as  amended   (7 
U.S.C.  1628) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

FOOD  STAMPS 
Sec.   3.   The  Food   Stamp   Act  of  1964,  ■• 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (7  VS.C.  2012 
(e) )  Is  amended — 

u )  by  striking  out  "or";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (3)  any 
narcotics  addict  or  alcoholic  who  lives  under 
the  supervision  of  a  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  institution  few  the  purpose  of 
regular  participation  in  a  drug  or  alcoholic 
treatment  and  rehabUitation  program." 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  sentence:  "No  individual 
who  receives  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  considered  to  l>e  a  member  of 
a  household  or  an  elderly  person  for  any  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  for  any  month  if  such  per- 
son receives  for  such  month,  as  part  of  his 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  at 
payments  described  in  section  16ie(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  ( if  any) ,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamos  ( according 
to  the  Pood  Stamp  Schedule  effective  for 
July  1973)  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance such  Individual  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  for  such  month  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  of  the  State  approved 
under  title  I.  X,  XIV.  or  XVI.  as  appropriate, 
in  effect  for  December  1973,  assuming  such 
plan  were  in  effect  for  such  month  and  such 
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individual  were  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  as 
the  case  may  be.  under  the  provisions  of  such 
State  plan  or  under  Public  Law  92-603  aa 
amended.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  ^ucatlon, 
and  Welfare  shall  Issue  regulations  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  foregoing  sentence 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(c)  Section  S  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  TT.S.C.  2012)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section: 

"(n)  The  term  'drug  addiction  or  alcoholic 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  program'  means 
any  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  progrem  conducted  by  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  or  institution 
which  is  certified  by  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  Qovemor  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
State's  programs  for  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-616  'Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  RehabUitation  Act* 
and  Public  Law  92-255  'Drug  Ab\ise  Office 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972'  as  providing 
treatment  that  can  lead  to  the  rehabUitation 
of  drug  addicts  or  alcoholics." 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  vac.  2014)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  uniform 
national  standards  of  eligibility  for  house- 
holds described  in  section  3(e)  (3)  of  this 
Act." 

(e)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (7  n.S.C.  2014(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'able-bodied  adult  person'  shall  not  include 
any  narcotics  addict  or  alcoholic  who  regu- 
larly participates,  as  a  resident  or  nonresi- 
dent, in  any  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic 
treatment  and  rehabUitation  prog^ram." 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  n.S.C.  2019)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(I)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
regulations  pursuant  to  this  Act,  membere 
of  an  eligible  household  who  are  narcotics 
addicts  or  alcoholics  and  regularly  participate 
In  a  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  program  may  use  coupons 
Issued  to  them  to  purchase  food  prepared 
for  or  served  to  them  during  the  course  of 
such  program  by  a  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation or  institution  which  meets  require- 
ments (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (h) 
above.  Meals  served  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  'food'  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

(g)  Section  5(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence :  " :  Provided,  That  such 
standards  shall  take  Into  account  payments 
in  kind  received  from  an  employer  by  mem- 
bers of  a  household,  if  such  payments  are  in 
lieu  of  or  supplemental  to  household  Income: 
Provided  further.  That  such  payments  in  kind 
shall  be  limited  only  to  housing  provided  by 
such  employer  to  such  employee  and  shall 
be  the  actual  value  of  such  housing  but  in 
no  event  shall  such  value  be  considered  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $25.00  per  month". 

(h)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  B(b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  may  also  establish  tempo- 
rary emergency  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency,  without  re- 
gard to  Income  and  other  financial  resources, 
for  households  that  are  the  victims  of  a  me- 
chanical disaster  which  disrupts  the  distri- 
bution of  coupons,  and  for  households  that 
are  victims  of  a  disaster  which  disrupted 
commerelal  chatuiels  of  food  distribution 
when  he  determines  that  such  households  are 
in  need  of  temporary  food  assistance,  and 
that  ctHxunerclal  channels  of  food  distribu- 


tion have  again  become  available  to  meet 
the  temporary  food  needs  of  such  house- 
holds: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  In 
the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  establish  special  standards  of 
ellgibUlty  and  coupon  aUotment  schedvUes 
which  reflect  the  average  per  capita  Income 
and  cost  of  obtaining  a  nutritionaUy  ade- 
quate diet  In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  respective 
territories;  except  that  in  no  event  shaU  the 
standards  of  ellgibUlty  or  coupon  allotment 
schedules  so  used  exceed  those  In  the  fifty 
States. 

(1)  Section  10(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  "(6)  Issuance  of  coupon  allot- 
ments no  less  often  than  two  times  per 
month;  (7)  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  institution  of  procedures 
under  which  any  household  participating  In 
the  program  shaU  be  entitfed,  if  it  so  elects, 
to  have  the  charges,  if  any,  for  its  coupon  al- 
lotment deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment 
such  hovisehold  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
have  its  coupon  allotment  distributed  to  it 
with  such  grant  or  payment;  and  (8)";  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  State  agency  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit, prior  to  January  1,  1974,  for  approval,  a 
plan  of  operation  specifying  the  manner  in 
which  such  State  agency  intends  to  conduct 
the  program  in  every  political  subdivision  in 
the  State,  unless  such  State  agency  can 
demonstrate  that  for  any  political  subdivi- 
sion it  is  impossible  cr  Impracticable  to  ex- 
tend the  program  to  such  subdivision.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  determination  of  tjp- 
proval  or  disapproval  of  a  plan  of  operation 
submitted  by  a  State  agency  in  sufficient  time 
to  permit  institution  of  such  plan  by  no  later 
than  June  30,  1974." 

(j)  Section  16(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  the  first  sentence  "June  SO,  1973.  and 
June  30,  1973"  and  substituting  "June  30, 
1972,  through  June  30,  1977",  and  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Sums  appropriated  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  continue  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

(k)  Section  10(h)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  "Subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  in  the  regulations 
issued  pureuant  to  this  Act,  members  of  an 
eligible  household  who  are  sixty  years  of  age 
or  over  or  elderly  persons  and  their  spouses 
may  also  use  coupons  issued  to  them  to  pur- 
chase meals  prepared  by  senior  citizens'  cen- 
ters, apartment  buildings  occupied  prlmarUy 
by  elderly  persons,  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  school  which  prepares  meals  especial- 
ly for  elderly  persons,  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  eating  establishment  which  prepares 
meals  especially  for  elderly  persons  during 
^>eclal  houre,  and  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  establishment  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Secretary.  When  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  agency  contracts  with 
a  private  establishment  to  offer,  at  conces- 
sional prices,  meals  prepared  especially  for 
elderly  persons  during  regular  or  special 
hours,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  eUglble 
households  who  are  sixty  years  of  age  or  over 
or  elderly  persons  and  their  spouses  to  use 
coupons  issued  to  them  to  purchase  such 
meals." 

(1)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1064  (7  n.S.C.  2012(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  term  'food"  means  any 
food  or  food  product  for  home  consumption 
except  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  and 
shall  also  Include  seeds  and  plants  for  use 
in  gardens  to  produce  food  for  the  personal 
consumption  of  the  eligible  household." 

(m)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (7  U.S.C.  2016(a))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 


ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  autbar" 
ized  to  issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutri- 
tionaUy adeqtiate  diet,  adjusted  semiannu- 
ally by  the  nearest  dollar  increment  that  Is 
a  multiple  of  two  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
prices  of  food  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  be  Implemented  commencing  with  the  al- 
lotments of  January  1,  1974,  incorporating 
the  changes  In  the  prices  of  food  through 
August  31,  1973,  but  in  no  event  shaU  such 
adjustments  be  made  for  valvie  of  the  coupon 
aUotment  for  such  households,  as  calculated 
above,  is  a  minimum  of  $2.00." 

(n)  The  foUowlng  new  section  is  added  at 
the  end  of  such  Act: 

"Sbc.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  members  of  eligible  house- 
holds living  in  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be 
permitted,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
to  purchase  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food  for  the 
household  except  firearms,  ammunition,  and 
other  explosives,  with  coupons  Issued  under 
this  Act  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1) 
such  households  are  located  in  an  area  of  the 
State  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
members  of  such  households  to  reach  retaU 
food  stores,  and  (2)  such  households  depend 
to  a  substantial  extent  on  hunting  and  fish- 
ing for  subsistence  purposes." 

(o)  Section  3(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  n.S.C.  2012(f) )  Is  amended  by  strUc- 
Ing  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence :  "It  shaU 
also  mean  a  political  subdivision  or  a  private 
nonprofit  organization  or  institution  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  sections  10(h)  or 
10(1)  of  thteAct." 

Section  3(e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Residents  of  federally  subsidized  housing 
for  the  elderly,  ftyUt  under  either  section  203 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  (12  U.S.C.  1701q). 
or  section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(12  UJS.C.  171SZ-1)  shall  not  be  considered 
residents  of  an  institution  or  boarding  house 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  food  stamps  un- 
der this  Act." 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  until  J\ily  1,  1974  (1)  to 
use  funds  avaUable  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  32  of  Public  Law  No.  320, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  and  not  expended  or  needed 
for  such  purpose  to  purchase,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  existing  law  gov- 
erning the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  their  products  of 
the  types  customarUy  purchased  under  sec- 
tion 32  for  donation  to  maintain  the  annually 
programmed  level  of  assistance  for  schools, 
domestic  relief  distribution,  and  such  other 
domestic  food  assistance  programs  as  are  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  (2)  If  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  are  not  available, 
to  use  the  funds  of  the  CorpKDratlon  to  pur- 
chase agrlciUtural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof  of  the  tjrpes  customtu'Uy 
available  under  section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  meet  such  requirements. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  prohibited  from  fur- 
nishing commodities  to  summer  camps  as 
authorized  under  section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  section  32  of  Public  Law 
74-320,  and  section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  If  the  number  of  adults 
participating  in  the  activities  of  such  camp 
is  in  excess  of  pne  for  each  five  children  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  participating  In  such 
activities. 

(c)  No  individual  who  receives  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  member  of  a  household  for 
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any  purpose  of  the  Pood  Distribution  Pro- 
gram for  families  under  section  32  of  PX>. 
7^-320,  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  or  other  law  for  any  month  U  such 
person  receives  for  such  month,  as  part  of 
bla  supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
or  payments  described  In  section  1616(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (If  any),  an  amount 
equal  to  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps 
(according  to  the  Food  Stamp  Schedule  eSec- 
tlvt  for  Jiily  1973)  In  EUldltlon  to  the  amount 
of  assistance  such  individual  would  b«  en- 
titled  to  receive  for  such  month  under  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  of  the  State  approved 
under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  as  appropriate, 
in  effect  for  December  1973,  assuming  such 
plan  were  in  effect  for  such  month  and  such 
Individual  were  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  as 
the  case  may  be,  under  the  provisions  of 
such  State  plan  or  under  Public  Law  92-603 
as  amended.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  issue  regulations  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

SHORT  TTTLE 
Sic.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agri- 
culture   and    Consumer    Protection    Act   of 
1973  ••. 

W.    R.    POACK, 

Thomas  S.  Folxt, 
Bbnix  Sisk, 
JOBK  R.  Raucx, 
Ed  Jonxs, 
MantigtTt  on  the  Part  of  the  Houie. 
HzaicAN   E.    Taucaoox, 
Jaicxs  O.  EASTUun), 
Obobox  McOomtN, 
Jaicxs  B.  Alxxn, 
Cabi.  T.  Cttstu, 

O.   D.   AlKXK, 

Mn.TON  R.  TouNO, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

DESCRIPTION    or    DDTEBENCES    RECONCILKD 

The  111  differences  and  a  description  of 
how  the  conferees  reconciled  110  of  them 
follows: 

(1)  Senate  payment  limitation  excluded 
resource  adjustment  payments. 

House  (1)  Included  diversion  and  resources 
adjustment  payments.  (11)  added  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  which  provided  for  reduc- 
tions in  the  payment  limitation  in  cases 
where  lands  or  allotments  are  leased,  and 
(ill)  amended  existing  paragraph  (4)  to 
provide  for  rules  designed  to  achieve  an 
"effective  and  economical"  (rather  than 
"fair  and  reasonable")  application  of  the 
limitation. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  to  para- 
graph (4)  to  preserve  the  definition  of  cor- 
porate "persons"  originally  adopted  by  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  regiilations 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970. 

(3)  Senate  generally  provided  for  a  five 
year  bill. 

House  generally  provided  for  a  four  year 
bill,  except  that  the  payment  limitation  pro- 
vision covered  five  years. 

The  Conference  substitute  generally  pro- 
vides for  a  four  year  bill. 

(3)  Senate  increased  the  mtniTniim  dairy 
support  price  on  manufactured  milk  to 
eighty  percent  of  parity  for  balance  of  cur- 
rent marketing  year. 

House  increased  that  support  price  to 
eighty  percent  permanently. 

The  Conference  substitute  Increases  the 
minimum  support  price  to  eighty  percent  of 
parity  for  the  balance  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year  and  for  the  next  marketing  year, 
which  ends  March  31. 1976. 

(4)  Senate  limited  dairy  Imports  to  two 
percent  of  annual  constunptlon  subject  to 
exceptions. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 


(6)  Senate  gave  dairy  import  license  pri- 
ority to  domestic  producers  and  processors 
for  "any  increase  in  the  quantity  to  be  Im- 
ported under  this  section". 

House  gave  such  priority  for  "dairy  prod- 
ucts not  currently  being  Imported",  specified 
that  such  priority  shall  be  for  thirty  days, 
prohibited  the  transfer  of  licenses,  and  ex- 
cluded casein  and  caseinates  from  "dairy 
products". 

The  Conference  substitute  rewrites  both 
provisions  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  dairy  import  situation  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1,  1975 
his  findings  and  recommendations  relative 
thereto. 

(6)  House  preserved  the  legal  status  of 
producer  handlers  of  milk. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(7)  House  increased  the  minimum  wheat 
price  support  locm  to  $1.49  per  bushel  (from 
$1.26  In  present  law). 

The  Conference  substitute  Increases  the 
minimum  wheat  price  support  lo«ui  to  $1.37 
per  bushel. 

(8)  Senate  wheat  "target  price"  for  1974 
was  set  at  $3.28  per  bushel. 

Houie  "target"  was  $2.05. 

The  Conference  substitute  sets  the  1974 
and  1975  wheat  "target  price"  at  $2.06  per 
bushel,  with  adjustments  In  1976  and  1977. 

(9)  House  provided  for  adjustment  of  the 
prices  paid  index  for  wheat,  com,  and  cot- 
ton "to  reflect  any  change  in  (1)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  .  .  .  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made,  over  (11)  the  na- 
tional average  yield  per  acre  . .  .  for  the  three 
calendar  years  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision,  but  the  application  of  the 
"escalator  clause"  will  not  be  applicable  to 
the  1974  or  1975  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton.  In  1976  any  adjustments  occurring 
as  the  result  of  changes  in  farm  costs  and 
yields  in  the  previous  year  would  be  reflected 
in  the  1976  "target"  prices.  In  1977  the  ad- 
justed 1976  "target  price"  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  1977  "target  price",  but  any  ad- 
justments occurring  as  the  result  of  changes 
in  farm  costs  and  yields  in  the  previous  year 
would  be  reflected  in  that  1977  "target  price". 

(10)  Senate  provided  for  payment  of  one- 
third  of  "target  price"  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  cotton  only  where  producer  Is  prevented 
from  planting. 

House  provided  such  payment  also  where 
producer  Is  prevented  from  harvesting. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  such 
payment  where  the  producer  is  prevented 
from  planting  or  where  he  harvests  less  than 
two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop. 

(11)  Senate  extended  the  fifteen  million 
acre  limitation  on  the  wheat  set-aside. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(12)  Hoiue  provided  authority  for  practice 
payments  for  measures  to  protect  annual 
wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton  set-aside  from 
pests   and   devote   it   to   wildlife   habitat. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(13)  House  added  cotton,  tntlcale,  oats, 
and  rye  to  crops  speclflcally  mentioned  which 
the  Secretary  may  permit  to  be  counted  as 
wheat  or  feed  grains  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving acreage  history. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(14)  Senate  suspended  wheat  certificate 
collections  from  processors  on  enactment. 

House  suspended  it  on  July  1,  1973. 
The  Conference  substitute   Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(15)  House  provided  authority  to  Secretary 
to  exempt  wheat  and  wheat  food  products 
in  channels  of  trade  on  July  1.  1973,  from 
such  collections. 


The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
Hotiae  provision. 

(16)  Senate  made  Inapplicable  to  wheat 
the  provision  that  the  farm  projected  yield 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  proven  yield. 

House  put  wheat  farm  projected  yield  on  a 
five-year  (like  county  project  yield)  instead 
of  three-year  base,  and  provided  that  In  com- 
puting the  actual  yield  (which  would  be 
governing  if  greater)  if  one  of  the  five  years 
is  abnormally  low  because  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster, that  year  shall  be  disregarded. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(17)  Senate  permitted  marketing  without 
penalty  of  certain  wheat  stored  to  avoid  pen- 
alty. 

House  authorized  the  Secretary  to  permit 
such  marketing  with  authority  to  require  a 
reftmd  or  part  of  the  certificate  payment 
made  in  the  year  the  excess  wheat  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(18)  House  provided  for  a  minimum  corm 
price  support  locui  at  $1.19  per  bushel  (in- 
stead of  $1.00  in  present  law). 

The  Conference  substUute  sets  the  mini- 
mum com  price  support  loan  at  $1.10  per 
bushel. 

(19)  Senate  set  the  com  "target  price"  for 
1974  at  $1.63  per  bushel. 

House  "target"  was  $1.38. 

The  Conference  substitute  seU  the  1974 
and  1975  com  "target  prices"  at  $1.38  per 
bushel  with  adjustments  in  1976  and  1977. 

(30)  House  provided  that  acres  cut  from 
farm  allotments  because  of  failure  to  plant 
would  be  assigned  to  a  national  pool  for  ad- 
justment of  feed  grain  allotments  as  provided 
by  section  106(e)  (2)  of  1949  Act. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(21)  House  gave  the  Secretary  discretion- 
ary authority  to  waive  requirement  that 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  devote  their 
conserving  bases  to  approved  conservation 
uses. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision  and  extends  It  to  cotton. 

(23)  Senate  struck  out  all  after  first  sen- 
tence of  section  105(e)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (which  dealt  with  adjustments 
of  feed  grain  base  acreages,  which  are  re- 
placed in  the  bill  by  acreage  allotments). 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision  with  a  technical  revision  to  con- 
form it  to  Item  20  above  by  substituting  the 
word  "allotments"  for  the  word  "bases." 

(23)  House  permitted  sale  or  lease  of  cot- 
ton from  base  acreage  to  farms  which  have 
no  base  acreage. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(24)  Senate  provided  a  minimum  national 
base  acreage  for  cotton  of  ten  million  acres. 

House  provided  minimum  of  eleven  mil- 
lion acres. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(36)  House  permitted  cotton  base  acreage 
in  case  of  disaster  to  be  planted  in  a  "nearby" 
rather  than  "adjoining"  county. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(36)  House  struck  the  provision  requiring 
compliance  with  set-aside  as  condition  of 
receiving  base  acreage  through  release  and 
reapportionment,  or  sale,  lease  or  other  trans- 
fer. 

77te  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
House  provision. 

(37)  House  based  cotton  price  support  loan 
level  on  the  average  "price  of  American  cot- 
ton in  world  markets"  rather  than  the  aver- 
age "world  price". 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision.  The  Conferees  intend  that  the 
Secretary  shall  obtain  quotations  in  world 
markets  for  American  cotton,  supplemented 
by  any  other  relevant  price  information  avail- 
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able,  for  use  In  the  determination  of  aver- 
age price  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  loan 
level  at  ninety  percent  of  the  three-year  aver- 
age. 

(28)  Senate  based  cotton  price  support 
loan  level  on  price  of  strict  low  middling  one 
wid  one-sixteenth  Inches,  Instead  of 
middling  one  inch. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(39)  Senate  provided  for  adjustments  in 
loan  level  to  keep  United  States  cotton  in 
line  with  world  prices  and  retain  adequate 
share  of  world  market. 

House  provided  for  adjustment  down  to 
ninety  percent  of  current  world  price. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(30)  Senate  based  cotton  payments  on  the 
five-month  average  price  of  strict  low 
middling  one  and  one-sixteenths  in  the 
designated  spot  markets. 

House  based  cotton  payments  on  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers  during  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  marketing  year 
begins. 

77i«  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
Bouse  provision. 

(31)  Senate  set  the  cotton  "target  prices" 
for  1974  at  43  cents  per  pound. 

House  "target"  was  38  cents. 

The  Conference  substitute  sets  the  cotton 
"target  price"  at  38  cents  per  pound  m  1974 
and  1975,  with  adjustments  in  1976  and  1977. 

(32)  House  provided  for  payment  of  one- 
third  of  the  "target  price"  to  a  producer  pre- 
vented from  planting  or  harvesting  cotton, 
even  though  he  could  have  planted  or  har- 
vested another  non -conserving  crop. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  such 
payment  where  the  producer  is  prevented 
from  planting  or  harvests  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  normal  crop. 

(33)  Senate  authorized  Secretary  to  limit 
cotton  planted  in  excess  of  base  acreage. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(34)  House  did  not  require  cotton  to  be 
planted  to  qualify  for  payments. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(35)  House  struck  out  prohibition  against 
grazing  cotton  set-aside  during  the  five 
principal  months  of  the  growing  season, 
and  specifically  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
permit  hay,  triticale,  oats,  or  rye  to  be 
planted  on  cotton  set-aside. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
vision and  extends  It  to  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

(36)  Senate  based  CCC  cotton  sales  price 
restrictions  on  strict  low  middling  one  and 
one -sixteenth. 

House  set  CCC  domestic  release  price  at 
115  percent  of  the  loan. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  both 
these  provisions. 

(37)  Senate  extended  section  608  of  the 
Agrlcviltural  Act  of  1970,  thereby  making 
inapplicable  section  303  of  the  1949  Act, 
which  requires  competitive  support  lev^s 
for  cottonseed  and  soybeans. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(38)  House  amended  section  610  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  the 
first  grant  by  COC  provided  for  thereimder 
for  cotton  market  promotion  shall  be  $10 
million  annually  (instead  of  the  amount  not 
exceeding  $10  million  withheld  from  pro- 
ducers because  of  the  payment  limitation). 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
agreements  with  the  contracting  organiza- 
tions for  sales  promotion  programs. 

(39)  House  provided  for  a  civil  penalty  of 
up  to  $5,000  for  violation  of  cotton  pest  erad- 
ication program  regulations. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 


(40)  House  authorized  apprc^riations  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
cotton  pest  eradication  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(41)  House  extended  to  the  1974  through 
1977  cn^M  of  cotton  the  same  skip  row  rules 
that  i^jplied  to  the  1971  through  1973  crops. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(43)  Senate  permitted  sales  under  title  9 
of  P.L.  480  for  dollars  to  any  country  if  as- 
sistance  could   be   made   available   to   that 
country  under  title  II. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(43)  Senate  required  the  President  to  take 
steps  to  assure  that  commercial  supplies  are 
available  to  meet  demands  develoi>ed  through 
programs  carried  out  under  P.L.  480.  The 
Senate  also  required  that  applications  tar 
participation  in  programs  under  PX.  480  in- 
clude considerations  of  supplementary  cash 
dollar  sales  at  that  time  or  in  the  future. 

TTie  Conference  substitute  includes  only 
the  requirement  that  the  President  take  steps 
to  assure  that  commercial  supplies  are  avail- 
able to  meet  demands  developed  through 
programs  carried  out  under  PXi.  480. 

While  the  Conference  substitute  does  not 
eu:cept  the  remainder  of  the  Senate  statutory 
provision,  the  Conferees  wish  to  emphasize 
the  direction  in  the  Senate  Committee  report 
on  S.  1888  for  action  consistent  with  U.S. 
obligations  under  international  agreements 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  recipient  country. 

(44)  Senate  prohibited  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  under  PX..  480  for  military,  de- 
fense, or  internal  security  piuposes. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(45)  House  prohibited  P.L.  480  sales  or  do- 
nations to  North  Vietnam  unless  assistance  is 
specifically  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  en- 
acted after  July  1, 1973. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(46)  Senate  required  applications  for  ex- 
{>ort  subsidies  to  specify  the  kind,  class,  and 
quantity  of  the  agricultural  commodity,  and 
the  regional  geographic  destination.  Re- 
quired publication  of  such  information 
within  seventy-two  hours  after  the  applica- 
tion is  filed. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  provision  (see  also  Item 
80). 

(47)  Senate  made  title  XVI  Social  Security 
supplemental  assistance  p)artlclpants  eligible 
for  food  stamp  and  food  distribution  pro- 
grams If  they  meet  Income  •  and  resource 
criteria. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  provision. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  would  affect 
the  provisions  of  section  401  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1973.  which  pro- 
vides a  limitation  on  fiscal  liability  of  States 
for  optional  state  supplementation,  includ- 
ing the  cashing  out  of  food  stamps,  under 
the  supplemental  security  Income  program. 
Neither  would  the  amendment  affect  the 
eligibility  of  sui^Iemental  security  income 
beneficiaries  for  food  stamps  under  tem- 
porary emergency  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  victims  of  a 
disaster. 

(48)  House  extended  food  stamp  program 
to  certain  participants  in  drug  addiction  and 
alcoholic  treatment  programs. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(49)  House  required  pajrments  in  kind  to 
be  taken  Into  account  In  food  stamp  eligibil- 
ity standards. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision,  but  modifies  It  to  apply  only  to  the 
actual  value  of  housing  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer not  In  excess  of  $35.00  per  month. 

(50)  Senate  provided  for  application  of  the 
same  eligibility  standards  for  participation 


in  the  coinmodity  distribution  program  un- 
der section  32  of  P.L.  74-320  or  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  as  for  partic- 
ipation in  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  provision  (see  also 
Item  97). 

The  revised  language  provides  that  each 
State  agency  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  approval,  prior 
to  January  1,  1974,  a  plan  of  operation  for 
conduct  of  the  food  stamp  program  in  their 
State  and  particularly  specifying  any  areas  of 
the  State  where  it  is  impossible  or  imprac- 
ticable to  extend  the  program.  The  Secretary 
Is  required  to  make  a  determination  or  all 
State  plans  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  im- 
plementation of  the  food  stamp  program  by 
no  later  than  June  30,  1974. 

(51)  Senate  prohibited  the  establishment 
of  resource  eligibility  criteria  of  less  than 
$3,000  ^or  each  individual  sixty  years  of  age 
or  over. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(53)  Senate  permitted  establishment  of 
temporary  emergency  eligibility  standards 
for  households  that  are  the  victims  of  a 
mechanical  disaster  which  disrupts  the  dis- 
tribution of  coupons. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision,  but  limits  its  application  to  the 
duration  of  the  mechanical  disaster. 

(53)  Senate  raised  the  face  value  of  coupon 
allotments  for  households  that  Include  per- 
sons medically  certified  as  requiring  a  spe- 
cial diet  due  to  disease  or  organic  difficulty 
by  the  amount  needed  to  assure  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision.  ^ 

(64)  Senate  provided  for  certification  of 
eligibility  upon  request  In  the  case  of  house- 
holds receiving  public  assistance  from  any 
State  under  a  program  approved  pursuant  to 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  fw 
action  within  thirty  days  after  initial  request 
in  the  case  of  other  households  upon  the 
basis  of  a  simplified  application  and  rea- 
sonably available  documentation  verifying 
income. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(66)  Senate  required  Income  of  migrant 
(as  defined  in  42  U.S.C.  242h)  households  > 
earned  on  a  seasonal  basis  to  be  averaged 
over  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  as  elected 
by  the  applicant,  with  certification  of  eligi- 
bility to  be  made  for  a  like  period  of  time. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(66)  Senate  required  participating  house- 
holds to  report  within  thirty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  quarter  any  increase  in  income 
or  resources  or  decrease  or  change  in  house- 
bold  composition  which  would  lower  its  cou- 
pon entitlement  and  which  occurred  In  that 
quarter. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(57)  Senate  repealed  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 10(c)  prohibiting  discrimination  by  rea- 
son of  race,  creed,  origin,  or  political  belief. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(68)  Senate  made  all  political  subdivisions, 
upon  approval  of  a  State  plan,  eligible  for 
institution  of  the  program  within  ninety 
days  after  request  therefor,  and  repeals  the 
existing  final  provision  of  section  10(e)  for 
orderly  expansion  among  the  several  States. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision.  (See  also  Items  60  and  97.) 

(69)  Serutte  required  employment  by  the 
State  agency  of  one  certification  worker  for 
each  thousand  participating  ho\iseholds  and 
one  out-reach  worker  for  each  five  hundred 
nonpartlclpating  households  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  guidelines. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 
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(60)  Senate  repealed  the  present  provisions 
of  section  10(e)  (5)  for  the  xise  of  other  fed- 
erally funded  agencies  for  out-reach  pur- 
poses. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(61)  Senate  provided  for  federal  reimburs- 
able retroactive  relief  wherever  appropriate 
by  reducing  the  amount  to  be  charged  the 
aggrieved  household  for  coupon  allotments. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(62)  Senate  required  Issuance  of  coupons 
at  least  twice  a  month. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(63)  Senate  required  that  at  election  of 
recipient,  charges  for  coupons  be  deducted 
from  payments  to  recipient  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  coupons  be  dis- 
tributed with  such  payments. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(64)  Senate  required  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  pay  eighty  percent  of  all  costs  of 
the  administrative  responsibility  assigned 
to  the  States  under  the  Act  (instead  of,  as 
at  present,  sixty-two  and  one-half  percent 
of  the  direct  salary,  travel,  and  travel-re- 
lated cost  (including  normal  fringe  benefits) 
involved  in  out-reach  under  section  10(e)  (5) , 
certiacatlon  for  non-welfare  households,  and 
bearings) . 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(65)  Senate  provided  that  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
shall  remain  available  untu  expended. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(66)  Senate  repealed  section  16(b)  (which 
requires  the  bonus  value  of  coupon  allot- 
ments to  be  kept  within  available  appropria- 
tions). 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(67)  Senate  permitted  food  stamps  to  be 
used  by  persons  over  sixty  and  their  spouses 
to  purchase  meals  prepared  by  nonprofit  pri- 
vate establishments  and  private  establish- 
ments contracting  with  State  or  local  agen- 
cies preparing  meals  for  elderly  persons. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(68)  House  changed  the  definition  of 
"food"  to  make  Imported  foods  eligible  for 
purchase  with  food  stamps. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(69)  Senate  provided  that  the  semi-annual 
(Instead  of  annual)  adjustment  of  coupon 
allotments  to  reflect  changes  In  food  prices 
sball  begin  with'  an  adjustment  August  1, 
1973,  to  reflect  changes  through  April  30, 
1973. 

House  made  semi-annual  adjustment  pro- 
vision effective  January  1.  1974,  to  reflect 
changes  through  August  31,  1973,  and  pro- 
vides for  adjustments  in  $2.00  Increments. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  tbe 
House  provision. 

(70)  Senate  permitted  food  stamps  to  be 
used  in  certain  areas  and  cases  In  Alaska  for 
the  purchase  of  hunting  and  fishing  equip- 
ment, except  flreanns,  ammunition,  and 
other  explosives. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision,  but  limits  the  use  of  food  stamps 
to  the  purchase  of  such  equipment  used  di- 
rectly for  the  procurement  of  food. 

(71)  House  prohibited  Issuance  of  food 
stamps  to  strikers. 

Tbe  Conferees  were  unable  to  agree  on  this 
item,  but  did  agree  on  the  fact  that  they  de- 
plore the  lack  of  enforcement  of  existing 
food  stamp  regulations  which  require  that 
»n  able-bodied  person  In  the  household 
register  for  employment  "including  a  per- 
son who  Is  not  working  because  of  a  strike 
or  lockout  at  his  usual  place  of  employment." 
It  Is  the  specific  Intent  of  the  Conferees  that 


this  provision  of  tbe  regulations  be  rigidly 
and  uniformly  enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  those  agencies  administering 
tbe  program  at  the  local  level  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department.  Eligibility  of 
strikers  for  food  stamps  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  prior  to  certification  and 
certification  made  only  in  those  cases  where 
the  household  of  the  individual  striker  ap- 
plicant meets  all  of  the  requirements  of 
Eligibility  as  In  tbe  case  of  other  applicants. 

(72)  House  provided  that  residents  of  fed- 
erally subsidized  bousing  for  the  elderly 
under  certain  acts  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
the  food  stamp  program  as  residents  of  an 
Institution  or  boarding  house. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(73)  Seriate  permitted  loans  under  sec- 
tions 302.  303,  and  304  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  even  if  the 
Indebtedness  against  the  security  exceeds 
tlOO.OOO.  so  long  as  the  Indebtedness  \mder 
those  sections  does  not  exceed  that  amount. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision,  but  modlfles  It  to  permit  such 
loans  up  to  9100.000  If  the  total  indebtedness 
against  the  security  does  not  exceed  $225,000. 

(74)  Senate  required  production  cost  stud- 
ies for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
dairy. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(75)  Senate  required  a  study  of  the  rea- 
sons for  and  means  of  preventing,  loss  of 
livestock  in  transit  through  Injury  and  dis- 
ease. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(76)  Senate  recommended  an  Internation- 
al grains  agreement  conference. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(77)  Senate  created  a  National  Agricul- 
tural  Transportation    Committee. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(78)  Senate  authorized  appropriation  of 
$500,000  per  year  for  a  wheat  and  feed  grain 
research  program  and  provided  for  a  Wheat 
and  Feed  Oraln  Research  Committee. 

House  authorized  a  similar  effort  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  with  an  authorized 
appropriation   of   $1,000,0<X). 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  tbe 
House  provision. 

(79)  Senate  provided  for  technical  assist- 
ance  to  exporters  and  Importers  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  Conferei^ce  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(80)  (a)  Senate  required  reporting  within 
seventy-two  hours  of  export  contracts  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  oilseeds,  and  their 
products. 

House  required  reporting  on  a  weekly  basis 
and  Included  cotton. 

(b)  Senate  required  that  such  reports  be 
promptly  made  public. 

House  required  that  such  reports  be  kept 
confidential  but  that  compilations  be  pub- 
lished. 

(c)  House  required  reporting  of  marketing 
year  of  shipment,  destination  only  if  known, 
and  any  Information  with  respect  to  export 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  requested 
by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  House  permitted  Secretary  to  suspend 
requirement  for  publishing  data  \mder  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

(e)  Senate  provided  for  an  agrlcultiiral  ex- 
port market  development  unit  within  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  Conference  substitute  revises  the  re- 
porting requirement  provisions  of  botb  bills. 
(See  also  Item  46.) 

In  place  of  the  authority  for  complete  sus- 
pension of  publication  of  the  information 
obtained  from  reports  required  of  exporters 
under  the  section,  provision  is  made  for  con- 


tinuous reporting  and  publication  on  a 
monthly  basis,  under  the  same  limitations 
as  provided   In   the   House   amendment. 

The  managers  also  intend  that  tbe  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  to  suspend  weekly 
publications  and  weekly  reporting  and  sub- 
stitute, instead,  reporting  and  publication 
on  a  monthly  basis  be  Interpreted  as  a  limi- 
tation of  the  Secretary's  authority  to  make 
such  suspension,  or  If  made,  bis  authority 
to  proclaim  an  extension  of  such  suspension. 

Prior  to  issuing  such  suspension  of  the  re- 
quirement of  weekly  reports,  and  of  weekly 
publication  of  a  compilation  of  data  from 
such  reports,  the  Secretary  must  find  that 
all  the  conditions  for  such  suspension  exist 
simultaneously.  An  extension  of  a  suspen- 
sion, or  additional  extension  after  tbe  first 
extension  has  been  made,  shall  require  a  new 
determination  by  tbe  Secretary  that  the  ex- 
tension should  again  be  promulgated. 

The  reports  required  to  be  made  by  ex- 
porters to  the  Department  are  not  affected  by 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  funds  made 
available  for  subsidy  of  export  sales  of  com- 
modities. 

(81)  House  required  tbe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  report  on  steps  to  Implement  OAO 
recommendations  In  Russian  wheat  sales  re- 
port. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(83)  Senate  required  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  monitor  develc^ments  af- 
fecting food  and  fiber  costs. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(83)  House  provided  for  an  emergency  re- 
serve of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision,  but  limits  the  total  quantity  of 
commodities  to  a  total  amount  not  to  exceed 
76  million  bushels. 

(84)  House  required  tbe  Secretary  to  per- 
mit planting  on  set-aside  without  loss  of 
payment  of  any  crop  of  which  UB.  Is  a  net 
Importer  and  which  Is  not  price  supported. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision.  The  Conferees  intend  that  the  term 
"price  supported"  Include  crops  for  which 
payments  are  made  as  well  as  those  for  which 
CCC  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available. 
Thus,  sugar  cane  and  beets,  for  example, 
would  not  be  considered  as  suitable  crops  to 
be  planted  under  this  provision. 

(85)  House  required  adjustment  of  ceiling 
prices  of  any  agricultural  product  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  supply  will  be 
reduced  to  unacceptable  levels. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision  with  changes  designed  to  clarify 
its  application. 

(86)  Senate  extended  for  two  years  the 
time  within  which  the  Secretary  is  to  submit 
a  report  detailing  the  contribution  of  the 
rural  fire  protection  program  to  achieving  the 
purposes  of  title  IV  of  tbe  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(87)  House  prohibited  any  grant  under 
section  310B  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  from  being  subjected 
to  prior  State  approval. 

(Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  prohibited  any  loan  luxder  that 
section  from  being  so  subjected.) 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  thU 
provision  and  applies  it  to  all  loans  or  grants 
under  the  Act. 

(88)  Senate  prohibited  requiring  more  than 
ten  percent  equity  for  loans  under  section 
304,  310B,  or  312  of  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(89)  House  exempted  participations  in 
notes  insured  or  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
from  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
laws  with  technical  changes. 
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The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(90)  Senate  affirmed  the  national  policy  of 
strengthening  family  farms  and  required 
annual  reports  thereon. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(91)  Senate  restricted  multi-year  set-aside 
contracts  to  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton 
programs. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
amendment. 

(93)  House  prohibited  grazing  on  multi- 
year  set-aside  and  required  compliance  with 
State  noxious  weed  laws. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(93)  House  limited  retirement  of  acreage 
under  title  X  of  1970  Act  in  any  county  or 
local  community  to  a  percentage  which  will 
not  adversely  affect  its  economy. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

(94)  (a)  Senate  required  State  advisory 
board  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  tbls 
provision. 

(bi  House  required  such  board  to  Include 
the  State  Soil  conservationist,  the  State  for- 
ester, the  State  administrator  of  the  qual- 
ity programs  and  the  State  wildlife  admin- 
istrator or  their  designees. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(c)  Senate  limited  tbe  national  advisory 
board  to  advising  on  wildlife  phases  of  tbe 
multi-year  set-aside  program. 

House  limited  the  advice  of  the  State  and 
national  advisory  boards  to  water  bank  con- 
servation measures,  perpetual  easement  pur- 
chases, long-term  upland  game  cover,  and 
multi-year  set-aside  practices. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(95)  Senate  made  the  State  Director  of 
WUdlife  Resources  an  ex-ofllclo  member  of 
the  State  ASC  Committee. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(96)  Senate  reduced  the  grant  authority  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  In  sec- 
tion 306(a)(2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  from  $300  million 
to  $60  million  per  year,  but  directed  the 
Secretary  to  make  such  grants  In  the  case 
of  water  facilities.  It  also  reduced  the  plan- 
ning grant  authority  under  section  306(a)  (6) 
of  such  Act  from  $30  million  to  $5  mUUon  per 
year,  but  directed  the  Secretary  to  make  such 
grants  In  the  case  of  water  systems. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(97)  Senate  required  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1936,  and 
other  available  funds  to  purchase  commodi- 
ties of  tbe  types  customarily  purchased  under 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
needed  to  provide  recipient  households  under 
section  416  with  126  percent  of  their  dally 
nutritional  requirements. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  provision  (see  Item  50) . 

The  revised  iang\xage  (subsection  (a) )  gives 
the  Secretary  authority,  untU  June  30,  1974, 
to  use  funds  appropriated  under  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1936  to  purchase 
commodities  of  the  types  customarily  pur- 
chased under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  This  action  was  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  Federal  food  distribution  program 
during  any  period  when  there  are  no  sur- 
plus commodities  up  until  June  30,  1974.  At 
that  time,  it  Is  the  expectation  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  food  stamp  program  will  have 
been  Implemented  nationwide  (under  Item 
BO)  and  that  those  areas  of  the  country 
which  had  previously  relied  upon  the  Federal 
tood  dUtrlbutlon  program  will  be  receiving 
tood  stamp  assistance. 

The  conferees  also  included  language  in 
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subsection  (b)  to  clarify  the  definition  of 
"summer  camp"  in  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  section  32  of  P.  L. 
74-320,  and  section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agrl- 
culttu-e  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  the  num- 
ber of  adults  participating  in  the  activities 
of  such  camp  not  exceed  more  than  one  for 
each  five  children. 

(98)  Senate  required  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  conduct  a  census  of  agriculture  in 
1974  as  required  by  section  142  of  title  13  of 
tbe  VS.  Code:  and  within  thirty  days  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  to  submit  an  estimate 
of  the  funds  needed  to  conduct  such  census. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision.  ' 

(99)  Senate  conUined  a  short  title  and 
policy  statement  for  forestry  incentives  pro- 
visions. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(100)  Senate  restricted  forestry  Incentives 
to  owners  of  600  acres  or  less. 

House  restricted  eligibility  to  tracts  of  500 
acres  or  less  unless  significant  public  bene- 
fit will  result. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

( 101 )  Senate  excluded  manufacturing  and 
utility  corporotions  (not  individuals) . 

House  excluded  forest  manufacturing  and 
utUlty  entities. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(102)  House  restricted  forestry  Incentive 
program  to  a  "pilot"  program,  excluded  non- 
federal public  lands,  and  did  not  specifically 
provide  for  recreation,  scenic,  environmental, 
watershed,  forage,  and  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision,  but  deletes  tbe  reference  to  a 
"pilot"  program. 

(103)  Senate  provided  specifically  for  for- 
estry incentive  payments  and  limited  any 
person  to  not  more  than  $2,600  annually. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(104)  Senate  provided  for  distribution  of 
funds  for  cost-sharing  after  consideration  of 
enumerated  factors. 

House  required  distribution  of  funds 
among  and  within  the  States  after  consider- 
ation of  somewhat  different  factors. 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  the 
House  provision. 

(106)  Senate  authorized  Secretary  to  des- 
ignate ex-offlcio  members  of  State  and  local 
committees  for  forestry  Incentive  program  to 
be  selected  from  (1)  small  owners,  (2)  pri- 
vate forest  manager  or  consulting  foresters, 
and  (3)  wildlife  and  other  private  or  public 
resource  Interests. 

77ie  Conference  substitute  deletes  this 
provision. 

(106)  Senate  required  ten-year  forest  man- 
agement contracts  from  forestry  incentive 
program  participants. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

(107)  Senate  limited  REAP  practices  to 
permanent  measures,  and  limited  federal 
cost-sharing  for  such  measures  to  not  to 
exceed  fifty  percent. 

House  i>ermanently  required  three,  five, 
ten,  and  twenty-five  year  contracts,  and  per- 
petual easements  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  REAP,  Great  Plains,  and  water  bank 
programs. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  the 
House  provision. 

(108)  House  authorized  the  use  of  CCC  in 
carrying  out  program  described  In  Item  107 
and  multi-year  set-aside. 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  this 
provision. 

(109)  Senate  postponed  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  fixing  minimum  field 
re-entry  periods  after  the  application  of  cer- 
tain pesticides  (Federal  Register,  Vol.  38,  No. 


83,  pp.  10715-10717)  from  June  18,  1973,  to 
a  date  at  least  thirty  days  following  submis- 
sion of  findings  to  Congress  made  after  hear- 
ings held  as  soon  as  possible  after  enactment 
of  the  bUl. 

The  Conference  subsUtute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. Tbe  Conferees,  however,  are  fully 
mindful  of  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  recent  months  in  promulgating  and 
attempting  to  enforce  what  has  proven  to 
be  arbitrary  and  capricious  regulations  af- 
fecting farm  workers  and  their  en^loyers. 
The  Conferees  strongly  recommend  that  In 
the  promulgation  of  future  regulations  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  take  into  account  both 
the  expertise  and  the  vital  interests  of  both 
farmers  and  consumers,  as  well  as  providing 
an  adequate  public  hearing  process  where 
all  affected  parties  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

(ilO)  House  repealed  section  301  of  tbe 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (which 
provides  for  a  national  research  advisory 
committee). 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  this 
provision. 

Uil)  Senate  provided  short  title  "Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973". 

House  provided  a  short  title  "Agriculture 
Act  of  1973". 

The  Conference  substitute  Includes  tbe 
Senate  provision. 

Tbe  Conferees  also  wish  to  express  their  In- 
tent in  regard  to  the  foUowing: 

DAIRT    INDEMIfrriBS 

The  Conferees  have  taken  note  ot  the  fact 
that  the  authority  for  dairy  indemnity  pay- 
ments on  milk  has  expired  on  June  30.  1973. 
In  approving  the  four-year  extension  and 
amendment  of  this  program  the  Conferees 
are  also  mindful  that  some  claims  for  milk 
may  arise  during  the  period  from  June  30, 
1973  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  (Conferees  that  such 
claims  occurring  during  this  period  be  en- 
tertained by  the  Secretary  and  if  the  claim- 
ants otherwise  qualify,  the  fact  that  these 
losses  occurred  during  this  period  should  not 
disqualify  their  claims. 

W.  R.  POAQB. 

Tho>cas  8.  FoucT, 
B.  F.  SiSK, 
John  R.  Rarick, 
Ed  Jones, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
HntMAN  E.  Talkaocc, 
Jamks  O.  Eastland, 
Oeorck  McOovkkn, 
James  B.  Allen. 
Cakl  T.  CTntm, 
OEoacB  D.  Aiken, 
Milton  R.  Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP 
CXDMMISSION  ON  REVISION  OP 
FEDERAL  COURT  APPELLATE 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System: 

WASHnVGTON,  D.C, 

July  11, 1873. 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Speaker;  It  Is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  administration  of  Justice 
In  the  courts  of  the  TTnlted  States.  However, 
other  responsibilities — Including  the  Chair- 
manship of  a  Subcommittee  of  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  considering  proposed 
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Rules  of  Evidence  for  use  In  tbe  Federal 
Courts  and  soon  to  consider  a  nuisslve  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code-^ 
make  it  Impossible  for  me  to  give  the  work 
of  tbe  Commission  tbe  attention  and  time  It 
deserves  and  requires. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Hunoati. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP 
COMMISSION  ON  REVISION  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  COURT  APPELLATE 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a) ;  Public  Law 
92-489  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Court  Appellate  System  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers),  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


FREE  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  BEST  WAY  TO  LOWER 
POOD  COSTS 

(Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's July  18  decision  on  phase  IV 
economic  policy,  as  it  affects  agriculture, 
was  a  victory  for  the  wisdom  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  economy.  In  short — It 
was  public  recognition  that  tight  eco- 
nomic controls  do  not  work,  that  they 
create  more  problems  than  they  solve, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  an 
abimdant  and  reasonably  priced  food 
supply  in  the  long  nm  is  to  let  the  mar- 
ket operate — and  let  our  farmers  pro- 
duce In  response  to  it. 

During  the  past  20  years,  we  as  a  peo- 
ple regrettably  took  the  farmer  for 
granted.  Agriculture's  remarkably  high 
productivity  was  greatly  responsible  for 
keeping  the  lid  on  food  prices. 

I>urlng  the  1950's  and  the  1960's. 
farmers  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
in  a  constantly  expanding  production  ef- 
fort. They  adapted  to  new  technology  as 
It  developed.  They  invested  in  new  equip- 
ment as  it  came  on  the  market.  They 
constantly  improved  their  productivity — 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Then,  they 
kept  learning,  kept  Investing,  kept  Im- 
proving, and  kept  producing.  Their  effi- 
ciency and  their  productivity  climbed. 
Because  farmers  kept  pace  with  or  ex- 
ceeded demand — farm  and  food  price 
levels  remained  low  and  fairly  constant. 

Unfortunately  farmers  realized  little 
real  Improvement  In  their  relatively  low 
level  of  income.  Certainly  their  income 
level  did  not  increase  with  their  remark- 
able productivity.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  that  same  period  of  time,  other 
prices  were  climbing  steadily  while  non- 
farm  wages  were  rising  even. faster. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  an  exploding 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  has  cre- 
ated upward  pressure  on  food  prices. 
Prices  have  risen  to  signal  farmers  to 
produce  more.  Adverse  weather,  world- 
wide food  shortages,  transportation 
problems,  and  fuel  and  fertilizer  scarcity 


have  complicated  farmers'  efforts  to  pro- 
duce more. 

As  a  result,  demand  has  outstepped 
supply.  Thus,  prices  continued  to  climb 
accordingly.  Consimiers  grew  unhappy, 
and  that  was  understandable.  Congress 
reacted,  and  that  was  equally  under- 
standable. As  a  result,  food  price  con- 
trols were  implemented,  followed  by  ex- 
port restrictions.  These  measures,  alone 
and  together,  created  such  havoc  in  agri- 
culture that  some  producers  began  to 
take  drastic  measures  which  could 
eventually  reduce  our  food  supply. 

Now  those  controls  are  behig  termi- 
nated. As  a  result  of  phase  IV,  agricul- 
ture should  have  a  chance  to  return  to  a 
situation  where  farmers  can  produce  for 
a  market. 

Perhaps  food  will  cost  more.  If  so,  it 
will  because  the  market  mechanism  of 
the  private  enterprise  economy  is  work- 
ing to  indicate  that  food  is  worth  more. 
What  those  prices  really  mean — or,  more 
correctly,  what  they  make  possible — is 
that,  in  1974  and  1975  and  1976  and  1977, 
we  will  have  plenty  of  farm  production 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  the  kind  of 
food  we  want. 

At  the  same  time,  agriculture  again 
will  be  making  a  great  contribution  to 
this  economy.  Our  farmers,  with  their 
great  productivity  and  efficiency,  can 
then  continue  to  play  their  part  in  pro- 
viding a  much  needed  measure  of  sta- 
bilization for  the  domestic  economy. 


•  CAR  BUZZERS  NOT  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtaute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  you  have  the  feeling  that  the  folks 
back  home  are  getting  more  free  advice 
than  they  want  on  how  to  mind  their 
own  business?  The  latest  move  by  the 
bureaucrats  is  to  control  the  passmger's 
safety  while  he  is  in  the  car. 

I  have  just  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act.  This  will  restrain  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  from  requiring 
motor  vehicles  to  be  equipped  with  upper 
torso  restraint,  and  with  flasher  or  buzzer 
devices  or  a  starter  interlock  system  as- 
sociated with  belts  or  torso  restraints. 

We  have  had  a  strong  public  approval 
of  seat  belts.  But  there  is  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  shoulder  harnesses.  I  am 
tired  of  having  those  straps  flapping 
around  in  my  car. 

But  next  year  the  new  model  cars  are 
worked  out  on  the  principle  of  Pavlov 
and  his  dog.  They  are  going  to  buzz  when 
you  sit  down  or  turn  on  your  ignition 
unless  you  are  completely  tied  mto  your 
stralt.iacket. 

Shoulder  harnesses  and  the  starter  in- 
terlock system  should  be  optional  equip- 
ment. For  instance,  this  new  starter  in- 
terlock system  will  increase  the  price  of 
a  new  car  by  $37.  This  makes  a  total  in- 
crease of  $106  per  car  when  you  add  in 
the  basic  belt  system  warnings,  buzzers, 
and  interlocks.  I  believe  America  would 
be  safer  to  spend  $106  a  year  to  buy  new 
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tires,  new  brake  systems,  and  keep  their 
cars  in  better  running  condition. 

Frankly,  I  am  fed  right  up  to  my  ears 
with  all  of  these  departmental  bureau- 
crats regimenting  my  life.  I  do  not  smoke, 
but  I  see  no  value  to  putting  this  big  sign 
about  smoking  on  all  the  packages. 

Soon  the  bureaucrats  will  learn  that 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  accidents  is  in 
the  bathtub  at  home.  When  they  do,  you 
can  soon  anticipate  rules  like  putting  a 
sandpaper  cover  In  every  bathtub. 

Let  me  tell  you  more  about  this  buzzer 
system.  According  to  statistics,  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  the  malfunction  of  the  sys- 
tem would  anticipate  a  3  percent  igni- 
tion failure  rate.  The  logic  of  the  starter 
Interlock  system  is  a  three-step  sequence 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  start  the  car: 
Sit  down,  fasten  the  seat  belt,  and  start 
the  car.  With  10  million  cars  of  expected 
production  next  year,  that  means  300,000 
people  will  suffer  a  buzzer  nightmare  in 
1974. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  buzzer  night- 
mare. Last  year  on  a  Sunday  I  was  driv- 
ing a  rented  car  in  Miami.  We  were  40 
nules  from  the  rental  station  when  this 
buzzer  system  malfunctioned.  We  had 
commitments  to  go  other  places,  so  we 
spent  the  afternoon  listening  to  that 
buzzer  system  with  Its  psychopathic  drill 
poimding  in  on  us. 

Remember  that  in  the  second  year  and 
as  the  car  grows  older,  there  is  a  greater 
chance  for  electrical  shorts.  With  the 
elaborate  electrical  systems  in  cars  to- 
day, it  can  lead  Into  a  secondary  short 
controlling  lights  or  window  controls 
when  they  start  in  to  fix  the  buzzer. 

Several  driver  nuisances  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  system.  If  the  driver  fas- 
tens the  seat  belt  around  a  yoimg  child 
before  being  seated  behind  the  steering 
wheel,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  driv- 
er to  release  and  rebuckle  the  belt  around 
the  child  after  he  enters  the  vehicle  in 
order  to  start  the  engine.  This  would 
occur  because  the  belt  was  buckled 
around  the  child  out  of  sequence;  that  is, 
before  the  seat  sensor  recognized  his 
presence.  Likewise,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  release  and  rebuckle  the  child's  belt 
if  the  driver  momentarily  exited  the  ve- 
hicle, such  as  in  a  gasoline  station. 

Also,  under  current  requirements  of 
the  standard  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
driver  and  any  front  seat  passenger  to 
buckle  their  lap  and  shoulder  belt  to 
merely  back  out  of  a  garage  or  to  start 
the  engine  for  a  predriving  warmup. 

Furthermore,  normal  child  squirm  on 
the  seat,  and  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  the  sensor  due  to  road  undulations, 
bumps,  et  cetera,  could  alternately  acti- 
vate and  deactivate  the  sensor.  If  the 
sensor  is  deactivated  for  longer  than  10 
seconds  and  reactivated,  the  seat  belt 
must  be  unbuckled  and  rebuckled  m  or- 
der to  shut  off  the  warning  light  and  buz- 
zer. 

Statistics  show  that  only  one  person 
out  of  20  today  is  using  that  shoulder 
harness.  Of  course,  if  the  barbarian  tor- 
ture system  of  the  buzzer  is  started,  this 
will  make  it  mandatory.  But  I  recall  one 
man  in  a  Volkswagen  who  had  his  car 
collapsed  by  a  major  truck  but  he  was 
thrown  clear.  I  recall  another  man  whose 
car  bounced  off  the  side  of  a  mountain 
but  he  was  thrown  clear.  I  would  like  to 
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take  my  chances  with  going  through  life 
without  a  shoulder  harness  or  a  buzzer. 

I  definitely  would  like  to  have  the  free- 
dom of  choice  to  decide  whether  I  want 
a  buzzer  system  in  my  automobile.  I 
would  prefer  to  save  money.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  through  life  on  a  buzzer  sys- 
tem. I  aisk  that  my  other  colleagues  join 
me  in  puttmg  America  back  on  an  inde- 
pendent individual  decision  basis. 


HOWARD  K.  SMITH'S  COMMENTARY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  they 
continue  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
with  the  so-called  Watergate  hearings, 
much  of  the  media  has  assumed  the  pos- 
ture of  a  lynch  mob,  and  I  wanted  to 
point  out  a  commentary  of  Howard  K. 
Smith  of  ABC  last  Wednesday  at  which 
time  he  had  made  a  rather  refreshing 
commentary  putting  much  of  these  hear- 
ings into  their  proper  perspective. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include  his 
remarks  on  July  25. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  commentary  is  as  follows: 
HowAko  K.  SMrrH's  Comiuntabt  ros  ABC 
Evening  News.  Jult  25,  1973 

Nixon  and  company  bave  been  roundly 
criticized  for  Watergate  In  tbls  space.  In  fair- 
ness, something  ought  to  be  done  about  that 
halo  around  the  kindly  locks  of  Senator 
Brvln. 

I  have  noted  before  his  peculiar  lllywhlte 
view  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  opposition 
to  moves  to  extend  Its  rights  to  black  Ameri- 
canA. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  now  to  his  conduct 
In  the  hearings,  such  things  as  the  petty 
fUm-flammery  of  his  big  applause  g^rabber — 
that  repeated  reference  to  himself  as  nothln' 
but  an  ole  country  lawyer.  Lyndon  Johnson 
once  properly  said  whenever  he  beard  some- 
body say  that,  he  reached  for  his  waUet  to 
make  sure  It  was  stlU  there. 

And  Ervln's  much  more  serious  faUure 
through  yesterday  and  too  much  of  today  to 
do  anything  about  outright  political  demon- 
strations by  a  small  biased  audience,  magni- 
fied by  television — Its  wUd  applause  for  him. 
Its  loud  groans  of  dislike  for  the  witness.  It 
was  not  tUl  It  was  turning.  In  one  Senator's 
word.  Into  a  circus,  that  Ervln  finally  called 
the  claque  to  order. 

Lastly,  I  wonder  about  Ervln's  totuted  rep- 
utation as  a  lawyer.  He  not  only  opposed  the 
best  law  of  the  decade,  the  Voting  Act  of 
'65  .  .  .  he  also,  he  says,  helped  frame  the 
sloppiest:  The  Crime  Law  of  68  that  seemed 
to  give  a  President  unlimited  power  of  es- 
pionage, which  Lyndon  Johson  caUed  un- 
constitutional and  Justice  Powell  called 
nebulous  .  .  .  and  which  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration is  Justifying  Us  actions  by. 

A  man  who  admits  to  writing  that  legal 
atrocity  should  display  modesty.  And  If  he 
stopped  grand-standing  and  applied  fairness, 
maybe  I  could  see  that  Halo  others  see  and 
I  don't. 


QUO  VADIS— FEDERAL  RESERVE 

'Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
employment,  rising  output  of  goods  and 
services,  and  ,relatlvely  stable  prices  are 
three  widely  accepted  national  economic 
goals.  Responsibility  for  economic  stabi- 
lization acts  to  meet  these  goals  has  been 
assigned  to  monetary  and  fiscal  author- 
ities. The  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
the  major  responsibility  for  monetary 
management. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  In  its  edi- 
torial of  July  20,  1973,  has  correctly 
noted — 

The  fundamental  role  of  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policy  in  keeping  prices  under  control 
has  been  proven  in  so  many  nations  over 
so  many  centuries. 

Anyone  who  bothers  to  glance  at  the 
facts  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
would  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  cause 
of  our  recent  inflation.  Since  1967,  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  has  run  a  cumula- 
tive budget  deflcit  of  some  $97  billion. 
The  necessity  to  finance  these  borrow- 
ings exercises  to  some  extent  pressure  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  speed  money 
growth  and  since  1967  the  money  sup- 
ply has  grown  at  more  than  6  percent 
annually,  more  than  twice  the  rate  of 
the  1957-67  decade.  When  money  grows 
faster  than  production,  you  have  Infla- 
tion. Or  In  a  more  picturesque  term,  we 
reach  a  stage  where  "too  many  dollars 
are  chasing  too  few  goods." 

The  key  to  stopping  the  inflation  is  not 
wage-price  controls,  leaking  dams  at 
best,  but  holding  down  the  deflcit  and 
more  important  of  all,  the  remedy  is  to 
be  f  oimd  in  the  steady  and  moderate  rate 
of  growth  of  the  quantity  of  money — 
and  that  is  the  responslbUity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  A  responsibility 
which  up  to  date  has  been  exercised  with 
a  great  degree  of  irresponsibility.  Be- 
cause the  rate  of  increase  in  money  stock 
practiced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  def- 
initely one  of  the  major.  If  not  the  major 
cause  of  the  inflationary  problems  which 
we  now  face. 

XKBESPONSIBLE    MONXTART    POLICIU 

Inflation  Is  one  of  those  persistent 
human  problems  which  take  place — not 
like  bad  harvests  and  earthquakes  due 
to  no  human  action — but  on  the  con- 
trary, inflations  are  manmade  problems. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  inflation  is  not 
a  responsibility  of  private  individuals  or 
single  groups,  but  they  are  in  the  domain 
of  responsibility  of  precisely  definable 
individusils  who  are  In  charge  of  mone- 
tary policy. 

Monetary  growth  was  more  erratic  in 
1972  than  in  any  year  for  the  past  two 
decades  and  more.  Consequently,  we 
must  ask.  Is  the  Federal  Reserve  going 
to  take  real  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  inflation?  For  all  the  current  talk  of 
restraint,  the  money  supply  at  the  pres- 
ent stands  7.3  percent  above  the  year 
earlier,  compared  with  an  average  an- 
nual growth  of  6.3  percent  in  the  infla- 
tion raked  years  of  1967  to  1972  and  2.9 
percent  from  1957  to  1967.  In  1972,  a 
broader  measure  of  money — M2 — defined 
as  currency,  checking  account  deposits 
and  savings  deposits — has  risen  at  an 
11 -percent  rate;  since  that  time,  we 
have  heard  promises  that  the  situation 
will  be  brought  under  control. 

But  we  have  little  basis  as  yet  for  much 


optimism  along  these  lines.  In  the  last  2 
months.  Ml — defined  as  currency  plus 
checking  accoimt  deposits — has  again 
grown  at  a  9 -percent  annual  rate,  and 
some  of  the  basic  Federal  Reserve  mag- 
nitudes have  been  increasing  with  un- 
usual rapidity  this  year.  Federal  Reserve 
credit  has  grown  at  an  18-percent  an- 
nual rate  compared  with  8  percent  dur- 
ing 1972.  The  monetary  base  "considered 
by  both  the  portfolio  and  the  modem 
quantity  theory  school  to  be  a  strategic 
monetary  value  which  is  imder  direct 
control  of  the  monetary  authorities"  has 
risen  at  a  9-percent  annual  rate  so  far 
this  year,  the  same  as  during  1972. 
Thus,  the  fundamentals  of  Federal  Re- 
serve expansion  did  not  decelerate  at  all. 

CAN    THE   FED   CONTKOL  THE   QUANTtTY    OF 
MONET? 

Is  the  Fed  to  blame  for  the  accelerat- 
ing monetary  growth?  Or  has  the  rise  in 
the  quantity  of  money  being  produced  by 
sources  outside  its  control— such  as  the 
need  to  finance  Government  deficits — so 
that  the  Fed  Is  the  victim  rather  than 
the  villain  of  the  mflationary  surge?  The 
answer  is  clear.  The  Fed  has  ample 
power  to  control  the  quantity  of  money 
whatever  the  state  of  the  Federal  budget, 
by  buying  and  selling  Govenmient  se- 
curities. When  It  buys  securities,  it  pays 
for  them  by  creating  money  that  adds  to 
bank  reserves.  When  it  sells  securities, 
the  proceeds  are  subtracted  from  bank 
reserves.  It  was  able  to  bring  the  rate  of 
monetary  growth  down  sharply  in  1966 
despite  a  large  and  growing  Government 
deflcit.  It  has  been  aUe  to  step  up 
sharply  the  rate  of  monetary  growth  In 
1968  despite  the  tax  surcharge  that  has 
been  restralntag  the  Government  deficit. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  inflation  is  made 
in  Washington,  in  that  stately  and  im- 
pressive Grecian  temple  on  Constitution 
Avenue  that  houses  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Prices  have  been  rising  at  faster  and' 
faster  rates  because  Chairman  Bums, 
amd  the  other  distinguished  men  who 
govern  the  System,  have  decreed  that 
they  shall. 

TECHNICAL    DISCUSSION 

Why  have  they  so  decreed?  Do  these 
gentlemen  want  inflation?  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe  so.  Why  then  do  they  produce  in- 
flation? Because  they  are  and  have  been 
misguided— and,  like  the  rest  of  us,  find 
It  Incredibly  difficult  to  admit  that  they 
have  been  wrong.  They  have  taken  the 
behavior  of  Interest  rates  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  money  supplied  as  their 
guide — and  this  mistake  has  led  them 
far  astray  from  their  tatended  path. 
However,  at  the  present  crucial  juncture 
of  our  economic  affairs  when  the  infla- 
tion threatens  to  destroy  our  savings,  it 
takes  the  security  out  of  old-age  security, 
it  gnaws  away  at  earning  power,  and 
eventually  reduces  jobs.  Their  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  their  error  is  inexcus- 
able. 

For  example,  the  recent  rise  in  the  dis- 
count rate  was  trumpeted  as  a  major 
step  against  mflatlon.  It  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  It  was  simply  a  bland  and 
tinid  response  by  the  Fed  to  the  Fed's 
own  inflationary  policy— which  has  been 
pushing  up  market  Interest  rates,  leav- 
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ing  the  pegged — and  unimportant — dis- 
count rate  behind. 

What  lies  In  wait  at  the  end  of  the 
inflation  line  created  by  irresponsible 
monetary  policy?  Historically,  social  dis- 
order, even  total  economic  collapse,  have 
been  the  progeny  of  continuing  inflation. 
It  has  happened  over  and  over  again. 
When  a  people's  medium  of  exchange, 
stock  of  value,  basic  luiit  of  account,  be- 
comes worthless,  then  the  whole  eco- 
nomic system  comes  unhinged  and  makes 
way  for  highly  unstable  political  and  so- 
cial conditions.  The  most  flagrant  ex- 
ample is  Germany  in  the  1930's  whose 
great  upheavals  of  that  period,  as  every- 
body today  should  know,  were  to  a  great 
extent  caused  by  galloping  inflation  and 
economic  crisis  which  were  the  result  of 
irresponsible  monetary  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man Central  Bank.  It  is  a  historical  fact 
that  German  developments  had  subse- 
quent disastrous  international  conse- 
quences. I  believe  that  this,  or  any  slin- 
ilar  "remedy"  is  far  from  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people. 

The  inflation  produced  by  the  Fed  can- 
not be  stopped  overnight.  Monetary 
growth  today  has  little  effect  on  today's 
income  and  prices.  Its  major  effects  are 
on  income  and  prices  3  to  6  or  more 
months  from  now.  The  rapid  monetary 
expansion  of  the  past  18-months  assures 
continued  Inflation  for  some  months  to 
come.  The  farmer,  merchant,  suid  In- 
dustrialists are  then  made  the  scape- 
goats for  policies  over  which  they  have  no 
control. 

PRESCRIPTION 

The  Fed  can  and  should  start  at  once 
to  slow  down  the  monetary  growth.  That 
Is  the  only  way  to  slow  down  inflation  6 
months  from  now.  That  Is  a  good  way  to 
help  the  ailing  dollar  and  our  balance  of 
payments  problem. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Fed  will  move 
quickly  to  a  rate  of  monetary  growth  of 
about  5  percent  a  year,  and  maintain  it 
there.  That  would  mean  stable  prices 
over  the  long  pull.  The  Fed  has  departed 
so  widely  from  the  desirable  rate  of 
growth  that  reversing  it  too  quickly  or 
abruptly  in  one  step  may  involve  too 
large  a  wrench  for  the  economy.  At  the 
very  least,  I  would  hope  that  the  Fed 
will  begin  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
monetary  growth  in  two  steps:  First,  to 
about  7-percent-a-year  increase  in  the 
money  supply ;  then  to  a  more  reasonable 
4  percent  or  5  percent  a  year. 

If  the  Fed  does  not  change  its  policy, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  responsible  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems  we  will  experience  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  NICK 
BEGICH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlemtm  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour.   

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  set  aside  a  time  in  our  deliberations 
to  honor  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
the  late  Nick  Beglch  of  Alaska. 

His  stay  with  us  was  all  too  brief,  and 
yet  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  on 
an  evening  such  as  this,  at  this  late  hour. 


so  many  of  his  devoted  friends  are  pres- 
ent. They  ars  present  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  remarkable  colleague  of  ours,  with 
whom  many  of  us  have  served  beginning 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

Nick  was  a  refreshingly  welcome 
freshman  when  he  Joined  us  in  January 
of  1971.  He  was,  indeed,  as  outgoing  and 
as  expansive  as  the  49th  State,  which  he 
represented  with  such  imbellevable  vigor. 

Nick  was  40  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
disappearance  and  yet,  characteris- 
tically, he  had  cpent  his  40th  birthday 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  with  his  lovely  wife 
Pegge,  cementing  good  relations  with 
first  the  Japanese  and  then  the  Koreans 
on  behalf  of  Alaska. 

In  those  40  yesirs  he  contributed  more, 
in  a  way,  toward  public  service  than 
most  of  us  will  manage  with  much  longer 
careers  in  public  life. 

Here  in  the  House  we  came  to  know 
Nick  for  his  prodigious  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  native  State.  When  he  first  came 
to  the  Congress,  he  indicated  he  wanted 
to  be  a  member  of  two  principal 
committees  which  would  most  directly 
affect  Alaska,  and  he  set  out  with  his 
usual  zeal  to  win  membership  on  those 
two  committees,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

He  did  not  just  want  to  be  a  member  of 
those  committees  for  some  transitory 
political  benefit  or  value,  or  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  record,  and  he  quickly 
proved  he  was  much  more  interested  than 
that.  He  was  a  very  dedicated  and  work- 
ing member  of  all  of  his  committee  as- 
signments. He  msdntained  an  impressive 
record  of  above  90  percent  attendance  for 
aU  meetings  held  by  these  committees  in 
two  years. 

His  voting  percentage  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  was  better  than  96  percent  in 
his  two  sessions. 

Nick  always  felt  that  If  he  wanted  to 
win  support  for  programs  benefiting 
Alaska  he  must  be  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  to  support  those  programs  of 
importance  to  areas  represented  by  oth- 
er Members.  It  was  a  practice  which 
reaped  rich  rewards  in  Nick's  efforts  ro 
have  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  leg- 
islation considered  by  this  body. 

Nick  was  the  consummate  legislator. 
He  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  efforts 
to  represent  Alaska,  and  it  was  that  re- 
markable ground  work  that  he  so  care- 
fully laid  which  contributed  to  Alaska's 
interest  when  the  Native  claims  legisla- 
tion came  before  this  body  for  a  vote. 
That  legislation  passed  this  House  by  a 
vote  of  344  to  63  on  October  20,  1971, 
exactly  9  months  after  Nick  came  to  Con- 
gress. 

Rarely  In  the  long  and  distinguished 
history  of  this  House  has  a  freshman 
Member  In  the  first  session  of  his  first 
term  been  selected  as  a  conferee  for  such 
major  legislation,  but  Nick  was  so  se- 
lected. And,  again,  on  December  14, 1971. 
the  House  was  called  upon  to  approve  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10367,  the 
Alaska  Native  Ismd  claims  bill,  which  it 
did  by  a  vote  on  that  occasicHi  of  307  to 
60. 

This  legislation,  the  largest  Native  set- 
tlement ever  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  almost  certainly  could 


not  have  psissed  without  the  legislative 
skill,  during  this  period  of  demanding 
work  on  legislation  which  had  never  be- 
fore emerged  from  a  subcommittee,  of 
Nick  Begich.  And  yet  Nick  also  found 
time  to  become  involved  in  other  projects 
here,  many  of  them. 

He  was  the  first  freshman  Representa- 
tive who  was  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Democratic  study 
group  in  what  I  recall  as  a  spirited  con- 
test in  1971,  and  he  was  also  selected  by 
his  fellow  freshmen  to  be  treasurer  of 
the  92d  Congress  Club  that  year. 

Those  of  us  who  saw  him  in  action  can 
testify  to  the  enormous  dedication  he 
brought  to  these  responsibilities.  He  was 
always  a  forceful  participant  in  the  work 
of  the  Democratic  study  group  and.  in 
addition,  to  his  executive  committee  as- 
signment. He  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Education  Task  Force  as  well  of 
theDSO. 

In  4  years  Nick  brought  many  peo- 
ple from  this  Congress  to  Alaska.  He  al- 
ways felt  that  the  more  people  who  be- 
came familiar  at  first  hand  with  the 
unique  problems  of  Alaska,  the  better 
that  State  would  be  understood  here  in 
Washington.  Alaska  was  Nick's  consimi- 
Ing  Interest  and  great  love,  and  he 
wanted  to  share  all  aspects  of  his  experi- 
ence in  this  Last  Frontier  with  everyone 
he  met.  Certainly,  seldom  has  any  area  of 
this  Nation  had  a  more  eloquent,  a  more 
dedicated,  a  more  Inexhaustible  spokes- 
man for  its  Interests  than  Nick  Begich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  how  proud  he 
was  to  say  that  he  represented  the  largest 
legislative  district  in  the  world,  some 
586,000  square  miles.  AU  of  his  colleagues 
knew  that  he  represented  Alaska  with 
skill,  with  understanding,  with  cour- 
age and  compassion,  and  Nick  Begich  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  those  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
and  to  know  him  and  to  value  him  so 
much  as  a  friend. 

He  was  indeed  a  politician  in  the  finest 
and  the  most  noble  sense  of  that  word, 
a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  public 
service  with  the  highest  distinction. 

We  all  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss, 
but  we  all  must  be  eternally  grateful  to 
Nick  Begich  who  was  able  to  share  a  por- 
tion of  his  vital  life  with  us  in  this  i^ace. 

I  am  confident  that  as  long  as  any  of 
us  are  honored  to  continue  to  serve 
here,  the  memory  of  Nick  Begich  will  re- 
main with  us  as  a  most  inspiring  legacy 
of  a  true  and  gifted  public  servant. 

To  his  lovely  and  gracious  wife.  Pegge, 
and  his  devoted  family  go  our  heartfelt 
sympathies  and  most  profound  respects. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  wlU  be  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  should  take  this 
time  for  this  purpose,  and  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate that,  despite  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  we  should  continue  with  the 
program  which  had  been  planned  for  this 
occasion. 

In  all  my  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  can  say  without 
equivocation  that  I  have  never  known  a 
person  who  gave  more  to  his  job.  who 
accomplished  as  much  for  his  State  ta 
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such  a  short  period  of  time  as  Nick 
Begich. 

Nick  started  to  work  the  day  he  took 
bis  oath  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  he  never  quit  imtil  he  took 
that  ill-fated  trip  with  our  colleague,  the 
former  majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs. 
which  ended  in  one  of  the  greatest  trag- 
edies that  has  occurred  in  this  House 
In  my  time. 

Nick  did  so  many  things  so  well.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  go  to  Alaska  In  1970  dur- 
ing his  campaign  and  to  campaign  with 
him  for  a  little  while.  He  put  the  same 
enormous  energy  and  enthusiasm  smd 
optimism  in  that  campaign  that  he  put 
into  every  single  piece  of  legislation  in 
which  he  became  interested  In  this 
House. 

Without  funds,  with  an  enormous  ter- 
ritory to  cot er,  Nick  was  one  of  those 
never-say-IIle  Individuals.  It  was  obvious 
to  everyone  who  knew  him  and  to  every- 
one whom  I  met  when  I  was  with  him  In 
Alaska  and  to  me  that  here  was  a  wlimer, 
here  was  a  man  who  was  going  places. 

The  pace  of  his  life  in  the  House 
seemed  so  fast  and  so  determined  that 
he  almost,  it  seems,  had  a  foreboding 
that  he  had  only  a  little  time  in  which  to 
do  the  things  he  wanted  to  do. 

Of  course,  he  did  pass  the  most  mem- 
orable Indian  bill  in  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  led  the 
flght  here  in  the  House  and  followed  It 
to  the  other  body  and  to  the  White 
House. 

He  worked  in  everything  he  started 
with  that  same  enthuslsism  and  deter- 
mination which  carried  through  to  the 
end. 

We  are  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill.  While  that  is  a  controver- 
sial measure,  I  will  say  If  it  becomes 
law— and  I  think  it  will  in  some  form — 
Nick  Begich  contributed  more  to  it  and 
to  its  final  success  than  any  other  humtm 
being.  He  talked  to  me  about  It  every 
time  he  saw  me  Just  as  he  did  the  Indian 
Claims  Act.  He  did  It  with  that  friendli- 
ness and  enthusiasm  which  was  conta- 
gious and  which  made  you  want  to  help 
him. 

Had  Nick  lived,  there  is  no  telling  what 
he  could  have  done.  The  world  was  be- 
fore him  for  conquest.  He  did  so  much 
in  such  a  little  time. 

He  left  his  lovely  wife  Pegge  and  their 
lovely  children.  All  our  hearts  go  out  to 
them  as  they  did  when  we  lost  Nick 
nearly  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Albert  joins  me 
in  extending  to  them  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  our  hope  that  we  may  in  some 
measure  refiect  in  what  we  do  for  Alaska 
the  love  and  respect  and  honor  that  we 
have  for  their  loved  one,  Nick  Begich. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
gfuished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  heartfelt 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague.  Nick 
Begich.  This  brief  period  can  hardly  suf- 
fice for  us  to  adequately  honor  Nick.  For 
his  unlimited  energy  and  spirit  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  this  House,  and  on 
all  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  with  him. 

Nick  was  a  yoimg  man.  from  a  yoimg 
State,  who  was  taken  from  us  at  all  too 


young  an  age.  Yet.  even  during  his  few 
years  in  the  House.  Nick  had  quite  an 
impact.  It  was  in  large  measure,  thanks 
to  Nick,  that  this  House  adopted  the 
Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement.  It 
was  largely  at  Nick's  insistence  that  we 
attached  strong  guarantees  against  en- 
vironmental damage  to  pipeline  legisla- 
tion. 

Had  he  lived,  Nick  would  doubtless 
have  contributed  even  more.  So  his  un- 
timely death  was  more  than  just  a  per- 
sonal blow  to  eEich  and  every  one  of  us — 
it  was  a  serious  loss  to  this  House. 

Let  the  memory  of  Nick's  youthful  dy- 
namism, concern  for  the  young,  and  of 
his  contribution  both  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  to  this  Nation  now  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  They  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

My  wife  Mildred  joins  me  in  offering 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Nick's  wife 
Pegge  and  their  six  wonderful  children. 

I  include  remarks  made  on  my  behalf 
at  a  memorial  service  for  Nick  held  In 
January  in  Anchorage: 

When  men  die,  their  lives  are  usually 
summed  up  by  the  deeds  which  they  have 
performed  in  life;  yet,  in  death,  the  mere 
deeds  of  a  beloved  friend,  a  devoted  col- 
letigue,  and  a  respected  Congressman 
pale  in  significance  next  to  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  man  himself.  The  loss 
of  Nick  Begich  is  a  tragedy  in  the  dual 
sense,  for  we  have  lost  not  only  a  man 
whose  future  promised  to  be  extraordi- 
nary, but  an  extraordinary  man  who 
promised  us  all  hope  for  the  future. 

Through  his  youthful  and  spirited  ap- 
proach, Nick  Begich  symbolized  the 
dynamism  and  excitement  of  the 
Alaskan  wilderness  which  he  represent- 
ed. In  the  same  vein,  he  displayed  a 
cautious  engery  that  earned  favor,  ad- 
miration, and  respect  from  the  rest  of 
his  colleagues. 

In  a  sjrmbolic  sense  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal sense  Nick  was  Alaska's  favorite  son, 
going  forth  to  help  realize  the  dreams 
of  a  State  the  size  of  a  continent.  Exud- 
ing confidence  but  never  dogmatic,  dis- 
playing expertise,  but  not  self -righteous- 
ness, totally  candid,  but  never  flippant. 
Nick  Begich  put  every  ounce  of  his  body 
and  spirit  into  fulfilling  his  responsibili- 
ties as  a  Member  of  Congress.  His  com- 
mitment to  Alaska  and  its  people  was  as 
varied  and  wide  ranging  as  the  geog- 
raphy Itself,  and  his  belief  in  its  poten- 
tial was  unwavering.  This  conviction  he 
transmitted  to  his  colleagues,  who  in 
turn  learned  the  ways  of  a  State  and  its 
people  through  Its  Representative  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

For  almost  two  centuries  this  Congress 
has  sjrmbolied  the  continuous  American 
quest  for  liberty  and  justice.  These  past 
185  years  have  seen  10.000  men  and 
women  representing  all  of  the  50  States 
Madison,  John  Qulncy  Adams,  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  and  Harry  Truiman  in  the  making 
of  congressional  history.  Nick  Begich  was 
only  the  third  Representative  from 
Alaska  out  of  these  10,000,  and  in  the 
brief  time  that  he  was  in  Congress  he 
made  memorable  legislative  history  with 
the  outstanding  role  he  played  in  the 
passage  of  the  Alaskan  Native  Land 
Claims  bill,  in  his  attainment  of  a  waiver 
on  the  Jones  Act  for  the  Alaskan  ferry, 
the  Wickersham,  and  for  his  insistence 


that  Alaskan  pipeline  legislation  Include 
strong  guarantees  against  environmental 
damage. 

Nick  Begich  was  remarkably  hard- 
workhig  in  a  political  club  which  de- 
mands hard  work  as  its  ordinary  mem- 
bership fee.  His  exceptional  accomplish- 
ments and  his  vigorous  methods  of  at- 
taining legislative  goals  serve  as  an 
eloquent  testament  and  a  provocative 
challenge  for  those  of  us  who  see  the 
Congress  as  a  positive  force  for  change 
and  progress. 

Nick's  untimely  disappearance,  as  he 
moimted  the  elusive  pinnacle  of  achieve- 
ment, caushes  us  all  to  refiect  on  the 
purpose  of  death  at  such  an  early  age. 
Young  death  is  especially  poignant  and 
bewildering,  for  we  in  this  Nation  have 
lived  through  this  experience  so  many 
times  before  and  still  seek  an  answer  to 
the  imix)nderable  question — Why  are  not 
young  men  allowed  to  finish  the  work 
which  they  have  begim?  We  have  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  that  question.  But 
we  can  be  confident  that  the  determina- 
tion and  vigor  exhibited  by  Nick  Begich 
in  beginning  his  work,  will  serve  as  in- 
spiration for  others;  that  the  youth, 
charm,  and  confidence  which  emanated 
from  Nick  will  be  recalled  and  recalled 
again  by  others,  and  that  the  example 
of  his  life  will  Illuminate  and  enrich  the 
lives  of  others,  who  will  pick  up  where  he 
was  forced  to  leave  off. 

To  you  Pegge,  to  your  six  wonderful 
children,  and  to  all  Nick's  family  and 
friends  who  are  gathered  here  today  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  I  pray  that 
God  will  comfort  you  in  your  loss. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
giiished  deputy  whip,  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradeicas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  friend  and 
coUeague,  the  Honorable  Nick  Begich  of 
Alaska.  Although  he  was  with  us  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  a  short 
time,  he  won  both  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  those  who  became  acquainted 
with  him. 

Nick  Begich  clearly  found  Immense 
satisfaction  in  serving  the  people  of 
Alaska  in  Congress.  He  was  a  hard  work- 
er, marked  with  a  keen  mind  and  a  Uvely 
sense  of  humor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  had  known  Nick 
even  before  he  came  to  Congress  because 
of  his  reputation  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  education.  Indeed,  he  had  been  a 
school  teacher  and  principal  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Alaska  State  Senate, 
proved  a  vigorous  voice  for  the  schools 
of  his  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  Nick  Begich  was  held  in 
his  home  State  is  the  following  article  by 
Bill  Tobln,  of  the  Anchorage  Times, 
which  was  republished  in  the  journal. 
Alaska  Teacher. 
There  Was  Never  Doubt  When  Nick  Begich 

Walked   Into   a   Room — Evert   Place   He 

Went  He  Moved  With  Ousto 
(By  Bin  Tobln) 

Wltbout  question,  bis  career  and  his  life 
had  reached  a  high  point  just  before  what- 
ever tragedy  befell  blm  12  days  ago,  wltbln 
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bours — or  minuMs — after  taking  off  from 
Anchorage  International  Airport  In  a  smciU, 
twin-engined  plane  bound  for  Juneau.  His 
companions  were  another  congressman,  an 
aide,  the  pilot,  and  some  terrible,  dreadful 
weather  conditions. 

That  little  plane  went  down,  ironically,  at 
a  time  when  everything  else  around  Nick 
seemed  to  be  going  up.  Life  was  zooming  for 
the  handsome  and  vigorous  40-year-old 
politician. 

Just  the  night  before  he  had  laughed  until 
tears  filled  bis  eyes  at  the  great  wit  of  one 
of  the  nations  leading  political  figures.  Rep. 
Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives— a  body  In  which  Nick  Beglch  had 
served  just  one  year,  10  months  and  13  days. 

It  says  a  lot  about  Nick  Beglch  that  this 
senior  congressman  would  oome  to  Alaska 
to  campaign  for  so  Junior  a  colleague.  They 
appeared  together  on  the  platform  here  that 
Sunday  night  two  weeks  ago.  In  a  fund- 
raising  event  for  the  Beglch  campaign.  And 
together  they  took  off  from  Anchorage  at  9 
o'clock  the  next  day  In  an  orange  and  white 
Cessna  310 — along  with  Beglch 's  aide  and 
friend,  Russ  Brown,  and  pilot  Don  Conz. 

They  were  bound  for  Juneau,  but  nobody 
knows  how  far  they  flew  before  tragedy 
struck,  Maybe  It  was  In  the  pass  before  reach- 
ing Whlttler,  maybe  It  was  out  over  the 
raging  waters  of  Prince  William  Soimd,  may- 
be It  was  near  Takutat,  perhaps  It  was  as 
far  as  Cape  Falrweather,  where  gale  winds 
whipped  the  Alaska  coast  that  stormy  Mon- 
day. Maybe  It  was  as  far  as  the  timbered 
and  snowcovered  mountains  which  cast  up 
a  formidable  barrier  around  Jimeau,  as 
though  protecting  the  castle  c^ltol  from 
the  Invader. 

With  each  passing  day  the  grim  reality  of 
what  miwt  have  happened  grows  ever  larger. 
The  hopes  that  all  may  be  well,  In  like  meas- 
ure, grow  ever  smaller. 

In  the  days  of  anxiety  that  have  passed 
since  the  word  first  flashed  that  Nick  was 
missing,  there  has  been  time  for  reflection 
about  this  talented  and  dedicated  man  who 
loved  politics  in  a  lusty.  Joyous  way — and  who 
pursued  public  service  with  an  intensity  and 
drive  matched  by  only  a  few. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  very  many 
freshmen  congressmen  could  have  asked  for 
and  received  campaign  support  from  Ma- 
jority Leader  Boggs.  But  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  veteran  from  Louisiana  would 
come  to  Alaska  for  Nick — and  here  proclaim 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  greatest 
political  body  In  the  world — only  proves 
again  what  was  evident  before :  Nick  Beglch 's 
tireless  energy,  his  willingness  to  work  within 
the  staid  and  venerated  congressional  tra- 
ditions, his  quick  mind  and  his  love  of  poli- 
tics and  public  service  (each  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word)  had  commanded  again 
the  attention  of  respected  and  powerful 
leaders  throughout  the  land. 

Hale  Boggs  was  one  in  a  growing  line  of 
national  figures  so  Impressed  by  Beglch  that 
they  would  come  here  to  campaign  in  his  be- 
half. These  Included  Rep.  John  A.  Blatnlk  of 
Minnesota;  former  Vice  President  Hubert 
Hiimphrey,  again  a  senator  from  Nick's  home 
state  of  Minnesota;  Sargent  Shrlver,  the 
Kennedy  family-Ui-Iaw  who  is  now  the  Dem- 
ocratic vice  presidential  nominee,  and  Rep. 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  now  speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  and  a  man  who  was  majority 
leader — like  Boggs — when  he  campaigned 
for  Nick  here  two  years  ago. 

Nobody  would  ever  accuse  Nick  Beglch  of 
being  unwilling  to  sp>eak.  He  loved  to  talk — 
at  two  speeds,  fast  and  faster.  And  he  enjoyed 
telling — as  anyone  would — about  his  success 
in  his  freshman  year  In  Congress  ...  of  the 
native  land  claims  settlement,  of  the  waiver 
of  the  Jones  Act  for  the  Alaska  ferry  Wlck- 
ersham,  of  his  midnight  calls  to  constituents, 
of  his  99-plus  per  cent  record  on  attendance, 
of  his  frequent  trips  home. 


He  moved  like  a  whirlwind,  dropping  pa- 
pers and  documents,  his  arms  loaded  like  a 
schoolboy's  with  books  and  files.  What  be 
couldnt  carry,  Russ  Brown  packed  along.  Let 
other  speakers  appear  on  a  panel  with  some 
typed  remarks  or  a  page  fuU  of  scribbled 
notes  .  .  .  but  not  Nick.  He  would  swirl  In 
like  the  custodian  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
ready  to  quote  chapter  and  verse,  page  and 
paragraph,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

He  g^ve  up  teaching  to  stay  In  politics 
and  be  owned  apartment  buildings  as  an  In- 
vestment for  his  family.  Anchorage  was  his 
home,  but  Washington  became  bis  natural 
environment.  He  took  to  Congress  like  a 
hummingbird  to  a  flowerbed.  Politics  was  his 
life — with  gusto. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  further  Indication 
of  the  feeling  his  fellow  educators  had 
for  Nick  Begich  is  the  following  poem  In 
tribute  to  Nick,  "For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls,"  written  by  Robert  Von  Houte, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Edu- 
cation Association  and  published  in  the 
50th  Anniversary  Issue.  Winter  1972-73, 
of  the  Alaska  Teacher.  The  entire  issue 
was  dedicated  to  Nick's  memory. 
For  Whom  The  Bill  Tolls 
By  Robert  Von  Houte 

A  man  for  education  is  gone 

A  man  for  Alaska  is  lost 

A  man  for  the  nation  is  departed 

A  friend's  going  leaves  us  stone-hearted 

Everyman's  death  dlmlnlsbes  me 

So  the  beU  toUs  for  me  and  thee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  expressing  warm 
appreciation  for  the  life  of  Nick  Begich 
and  deep  sympathy  to  Nick's  lovely  wife 
and  children. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  highest 
tribute  to  Nick  Begich,  Congressman 
from  Alaska,  whose  brilliant  futvu-e  in 
the  House  was  tragically  ended  when  his 
airplane  disappeared  in  Alaska  last  fall. 

Nick  was  my  friend,  respected  col- 
league, and  more — he  was  like  my 
younger  brother.  He  grew  up  in  Eveleth, 
a  town  close  to  my  own  hometown  of 
Chisholm,  on  Minnesota's  Mesabl  Iron 
Range.  I  watched  him  grow  to  man- 
hood— saw  boyish  idealism  become  the 
steely  determination  to  serve  his  fellow 
man  with  his  full  talents  and  abilities. 

Like  everyone  who  knew  him,  I  was 
early  Impressed  by  Nick's  sincerity,  his 
alertness  and  awareness  of  what  ought  to 
be_done — and  to  his  dedication,  deter- 
mination and  sense  of  duty — and  his  in- 
credible energy. 

Nick  Begich  and  I  were  a  generation 
apart  in  time,  but  we  were  friends  from 
the  first  day  we  met,  and  our  lives  ran  a 
strangely  parallel  course — but  about  20 
some  years  apart. 

We  were  both  sons  of  immigrant 
parents;  our  fathers  worked  in  the  Iron 
ore  mines  of  the  Mesabl  Range.  Nick  and 
I  both  worked  our  way  through  Minne- 
sota State  teachers  colleges — I  at  Win- 
ona State  and  he  at  St.  Cloud  State.  But 
it  took  me  4  years  and  Nick  only  2>/^  to 
get  a  teacher's  degree  and  certificate. 

We.  then,  both  taught  school  for  sev- 
eral years — 20  some  years  apart — I,  In 
the  thirties,  he  in  the  fifties.  Like 
wise,  we  then  started  our  political  ca- 


reers In  our  respective  States  senates 
again,  22  years  apart. 

Nick  was  only  24  when  he  pulled  up 
stakes  and  moved  to  Alaska  in  1956,  but 
he  was  already  a  veteran  of  4  years 
of  high  school  teaching  in  Minnesota, 
and  he  brought  his  zeal  for  education 
along  with  him. 

He  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  to  promoting  the  education  of 
Alaska's  youth,  both  in  the  school  system 
in  Anchorage,  and  in  the  State  senate. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  mo- 
ments of  indulging  in  sentimental 
reminiscing,  for  it  brings  back  many 
memories  of  close  friendships  that  were 
brought  togther  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  in  time.  I  was  still  a  schoolteacher 
in  1940  when  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
Minnesota  State  Senate,  as  Minnesota's 
youngest  State  senator.  I  mention  it 
only  because  in  that  same  year.  Hale 
Boggs,  at  the  age  of  26,  was  elected  to  the 
77th  Congress  as  the  youngest  Democrat. 
Nick  Begich,  at  that  time,  was  an  8- 
year-old  elementary  school  student  in 
Eveleth.  Little  did  any  of  the  tlxree  of 
us  realize  tliat  while  starting  at  the  same 
time,  but  widely  separated  geographical- 
ly, oiu*  lifelines  would  converge  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  in  Washington.  D.C., 
and  later  end  tragically  for  two  of  them 
in  our  northernmost  State  of  Alaska. 
Hale  Boggs  and  I  then  served  in  World 
War  n,  and  strangely  enough  in  1946  he 
was  reelected  to  Congress  by  liis  second 
district  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
I  was  elected  to  the  80th  Congress  for 
my  first  term  from  northeastern  Min- 
nesota. 

It  was  10  years  later,  in  1956,  that 
Nick  Begich  moved  to  Alaska  where,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  he  gave  such  splen- 
did leadership  in  the  field  of  education 
both  as  a  teacher,  school  administrator 
and  later  State  senator. 

Nick  was  elected  to  the  Alaska  State 
Senate  in  1962 — 22  years  after  Hale 
Boggs  was  elected  to  Congress  and  I  was 
elected  to  the  Minnesota  State  Senate 
in  1940. 

Nick's  active  mind  and  his  sense  of 
duty  and  awareness  of  the  great  needs  to 
be  met  attracted  him  to  the  political 
arena — and  I  encouraged  him  to  enter 
politics.  He  made  his  first  rim  in  1968  and 
made  a  creditable  showing,  but  fell  short. 
We  encouraged  him  to  continue,  some- 
how feeling  how  great  was  his  potential 
for  public  duty  and  service  to  the  people. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrkt  went  up  to 
speak  In  behalf  of  Nick.  I  made  two  trips 
to  Alaska  and  finally  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert gave  the  final  push  that  helped 
Nick  be  elected  to  the  92d  Congress  in 
November  1970 — 30  years,  almost  to  the 
day,  that  John  A.  Blatnik  was  elected 
to  the  Miimesota  State  senate  in  1940 
and  Hale  Boggs  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Nick  was  deeply  and  effectively  in- 
volved in  everything  that  touched  the 
lives  of  so  many  people — and  above  all, 
he  was  always  loyal  to  his  friends,  and 
deeply  loved  his  family — Pegge  Jendro 
and  their  six  lovely,  bright  children,  and 
his  dear  parents,  and  two  brothers  and 
one  sister — all  dear  friends  of  mine. 

He  will  be  long  remembered  for  his 
remarkable  accomplishments  In  Wash- 
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iDgton  where,  in  his  first  year  in  Con- 
gress, he  won  passage  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Land  Claims  Act. 

He  served  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair; 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  Congressman 
more  dedicated  to  his  work,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  fioor;  or  more 
determined  to  represent  the  people  of 
Alaska,  and  to  make  the  full  Oovem- 
ment  serve  them  as  he  did. 

Much,  much  more  could  be  said  of 
Nick  Begich's  public  service,  not  only  to 
his  State  but  to  the  Nation,  in  environ- 
mental legislation,  consumer  protection, 
civil  rights,  labor,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
issues. 

Brief  as  was  his  term  with  us  here,  it 
was  crowded  with  achievements  many  of 
us  do  not  attain  in  a  lifetime. 

He  is  the  only  freshman  ever  to  serve 
on  the  Democratic  Study  Group  Execu- 
tive Committee,  where  he  added  his 
leadership  and  commitment  to  liberal 
reform. 

We  here  today  confidently  tell  each 
other  that  the  past  is  prologue;  and  for 
us,  at  this  moment,  that  statement  is 
true. 

For  Nick,  prolog  was  everything,  but 
he  seized  the  lead  from  the  first  parting 
of  the  curtain,  and  played  it  better  than 
many. 

A  portion  of  this  stage,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  remain  dark  now, 
as  will  a  part  of  all  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him. 

Nick  Begich  was  an  uncommon  man, 
and  one  of  the  most  promising  Congress- 
men I  have  ever  met.  He  left  us  with 
much  of  his  promise  still  unrealized. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  oflQcially 
commemorate,  once  again  a  great  man. 
and  tlirough  him,  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  our  many  Mlnnesotans  living  there, 
whom  he  served  so  well. 

We,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Alaska 
who  chose  him  to  represent  them,  have 
known  true  greatness;  and,  having 
known  it,  the  memory  remains  vivid. 

We  will  not  forget  Nick,  or  his  achieve- 
ments. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  whose  lives  he 
changed  materially,  will  not  forget  him. 

Nick  has  left  us  all  with  a  higher 
standard  of  expectation,  and  of  perform- 
ance. 

Nick  was  a  splendid  man,  who  truly 
served  his  fellowman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word — but,  above  all,  he  waa  my 
friend,  as  was  Hale  Boggs  and  I  shall 
always  miss  them  more  deeply  than  I  csm 
ever  adequately  say. 

I  shall  remember  them  both  always 
In  the  words  of  a  long  ago  poet,  as  one 
of  those  shining  yoimg  men — "who  died 
In  their  glory  and  never  will  be  old." 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  to  know  tliat  the 
Congressman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
mx),  as  Nick  told  me  personally  time 
without  number,  was  the  one  person  and 
Member  of  this  House  that  he  held  dear- 
est in  his  heart,  and  his  advice  and  judg- 
ment and  leadership  Nick  relied  upon 
the  most.  I  am  sure  if  Nick  were  with  us 


this  evening  he  would  like  that  to  be  un- 
alterably written  In  the  history  of  the 
Record  of  this  evening. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  who  joined  me  in 
requesting  this  special  order. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  can 
we  say  to  the  wife  of  Nick  Begich?  How 
can  those  of  us  who  live  by  the  spoken 
word  possibly  speak  the  depths  of  our 
desolation  and  what  she  must  feel  and 
what  we  certainly  share  with  her  as  a 
result  of  Nick's  not  being  with  us  In  this 
Congress  tills  evening? 

He  was  an  energetic,  bright,  concerned, 
committed  and  intellectually  curious 
man  determined  as  best  he  could  to  right 
the  injustices  confronting  humanity  and 
proclaiming  his  responsibility  as  the  sole 
Member  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
representing  the  State  of  Alaska  but  also 
Insisting  that  he  was  among  other  tilings 
the  ninth  Member  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota serving  in  the  House. 

As  Mrs.  Beglch  knows  and  as  my  wife 
and  I  solemnly  know  we  loved  Nick  and 
we  approved  of  his  courage  and  diligence. 

We  could  never  adequately  know  his 
contributions  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  men  and  women.  I  must  state  that, 
despite  the  late  hour.  I  think  it  a 
remarkable  tribute  that  so  many  of  his 
colleagues — and  they  would  be  here  five- 
fold but  for  the  inordinately  late  horn- — 
fare  here  tonight  to  try  to.  in  some  meas- 
ure, express  as  inadequately  as  it  may  be 
the  kinship  we  feel  with  you  and  your 
children  In  the  loss  of  this  marvelotis 
human  being. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  days 
liave  psissed  since  the  tragic  news  reached 
us  here  in  Washington  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Nick  Beglch  and  our  majority 
leader,  Hale  Boggs,  on  a  flight  from 
Anchorage  to  Juneau.  Alaska.  There  have 
been  days  in  which  all  of  us.  who  knew 
both  so  well,  have  had  time  to  measure 
the  full  loss  this  House  has  sustained  by 
their  untimely  departure. 

The  majority  leader  had  flown  to 
Alaska  after  many  long  sessions  leading 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress 
last  year.  Nick  had  invited  him  to  attend 
two  dinners  in  Anchorage  suid  Juneau 
and  both  of  them  joined  in  this  trip  with 
great  fervor  and  enthusitam.  From  re- 
ports we  have  heard  of  that  tremen- 
dously successful  first  dinner  at  the 
Anchorage  Westward  Hotel  on  Sunday 
night.  October  15.  it  was  an  evening  long 
to  be  remonbered.  The  friendship  and 
camaraderie  between  these  two  men 
spread  to  the  atidlence  and  created  a 
radiant  effect  among  the  Nick  Beglch 
supporters  gathered  to  pay  respects  to 
Hale  and  Nick. 

Both  of  them  were  In  their  usual  good 
humor  and  both  were  engaged  in.  what 
was  for  them,  a  consuming  love — poli- 
tics. The  next  morning,  October  16,  1972 
there  was  more  of  this  good  humor  as 
they  departed  on  a  private  plane  with 
Nick's  special  assistant,  Russ  Brown,  for 
the  700-mlle  flight  to  Juneau. 

It  was  typical  of  Nick's  thoughtfulness 
that  he  had  arranged  this  flight  so  that 
his  guest  would  have  a  longer  time  to  rest 


for  Nick  knew  that  it  had  been  a  long 
session  prior  to  their  departure  and  an 
even  more  tedious  trip  to  Alaska.  Nick 
was  used  to  these  weekend  sorties  to 
Alaska,  10,000  miles  round  trip,  but  for 
Hale  it  was  a  tremendously  tiring  expe- 
rience. He  was,  however,  as  good  as  his 
word  and  knew  Nick  was  counting  on  him 
to  be  there  for  the  occasion.  The  com- 
mercial flight  had  departed  at  6  a.m.  that 
Monday  morning  for  Juneau  and  Nick 
felt  that  a  couple  of  more  hours  of  sleep 
would  help  Hale  adjiist  to  the  time  dif- 
ferences and  the  trip.  It  was  this  kind  of 
thoughtfulness  and  concern  which  im- 
pressed many  of  us  with  Nick  as  a  new 
Mouber  of  the  92d  Congress  in  January 
1971. 

Bom  in  Eveleth,  Minn.,  of  immigrant 
parents,  Nick  early  in  life  gained  a  tre- 
mendous Tespeci  for  government  from 
his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Begich, 
still  living  In  Eveleth.  came  to  see  their 
youngest  son  sworn  in  to  the  Congress 
on  January  21, 1971.  It  was  a  day  of  un- 
believable pride  for  the  Beglches  and  a 
day  of  real  achievement  for  Nick — for 
this  had  been  a  goal  Nick  had  worked  for 
all  of  his  life.  In  fact,  every  step  Nick 
had  made  in  his  life  seems,  in  retrospect, 
to  have  been  a  step  which  hrought  him 
closer  to  that  goal  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress.  His  parents,  so  proud  of  their 
son,  knew  the  woric  and  sacrifice  which 
had  gone  into  Nick's  plans.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent day  for  them  and  for  Nick's 
beautiful  wife.  Pegge.  and  their  six  chil- 
dren. All  were  there  to  share  the  success 
which  they  had  helped  Nick  achieve. 

Nick  was  torn  between  two  loves  early 
in  life — the  love  of  government  and  the 
love  of  tesu;hing.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
happy  combination  when  he  became  a 
student  at  St.  Cloud  State  College  major- 
ing in  history,  government  and  educa- 
tion. Typical  of  Nick's  desire  to  do  every- 
thing in  a  hiu-ry  and  to  excel  at  the  same 
time,  he  completed  a  4-year  course  at 
St.  Cloud  State  in  2Va  years  and  when  he 
graduated  cum  laude  in  1952.  just  hav- 
ing turned  20  years  of  age,  he  was  se- 
lected to  Who's  Who  in  American  Col- 
leges and  Universities  and  had  been  in- 
vited to  Join  two  honor  societies. 

For  the  next  4  years  he  taught  at 
St.  Cloud  High  School  and  it  was  here 
that  he  became  more  and  more  active  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  selected 
as  the  2nd  vice  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Yotmg  Democrats  when,  now 
U.S.  Senator  Waltir  Mondali,  was 
elected  as  the  1st  vice  president,  and  he 
was  very  active  throughout  Minnesota 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Hubert  Humphrbt 
in  his  first  campaign  for  reelection  in 
1954. 

Although  St.  Cloud  High  School  was 
notable  for  his  first  encounter  in  teach- 
ing and  politics,  it  is  even  more  notable 
as  the  setting  of  Nick  and  Pegge  Begich's 
meeting.  Pegge  was  Nick's  student  at 
the  high  school  and  it  was  here  the  paths 
of  these  two  remarkable  people  joined. 
Pegge  graduated  in  1956  and  Nick 
headed  for  Alaska  to  work  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  that  summer  and, 
in  the  fall,  he  became  Boys'  Counselor 
at  Anchorage  West  High  School  in  An- 
chorage. Alaska  beckoned  to  Nick  as  a 
new  frontier  where  he  could  really  be- 
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come  involved  in  the  political  and  ed- 
ucational arena  as  a  real  pioneer.  At 
Christmas  time  of  that  year  he  went  back 
to  Minnesota,  married  Pegge,  and  they 
honeymooned  along  the  Alaska  Highway 
in  that  late  Etecember  of  1956.  Thus,  the 
Nick  and  Pegge  Begich  team  began  and 
Alaska  gained  two  of  its  most  ardent 
and  energetic  adopted  citizens. 

Prom  that  point  on  education  and  pol- 
itics was  the  consuming  interest  of  both 
of  them.  While  Nick's  educational  ca- 
reer blossomed  from  counselor  to  direc- 
tor of  student  persoxmel  to  principal  and 
then  to  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
next  2  years,  his  political  career  also 
made  steady  progress,  culminating  with 
his  election  to  the  Alaska  State  Senate 
in  the  .same  period.  His  indefatigable  in- 
dustry was  as  broad  as  his  senatorial  dis- 
trict which  extended  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  some  1,500 
miles  east  to  west,  and  from  the  tip  of 
the  Aleutian  chain  to  Mount  McKinley, 
another  1,500  miles  south  to  north. 

Nick  soon  became  known  as  "Mr.  Edu- 
cation" and  it  was  a  title  he  held 
throughout  his  political  career,  partic- 
ularly in  the  rural  areas  of  Alaska.  His 
work  Jn  the  Alaska  State  Senate  on  be- 
half of  educators  and  education  marked 
him  early  as  a  leader.  Much  of  his  land- 
mark legislation,  passed  years  ago  In 
Alaska,  Is  just  now  being  introduced  in 
the  "lower  48"  States.  Selected  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Committee  when  he  first  as- 
simied  office  in  1963,  he  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  this  im~»rtant  committee  for  his 
8  years  in  the  Alaska  Senate.  Reappor- 
tioned into  a  smaller  area,  the  city  of 
Anchorage,  after  his  first  4-year  term, 
Nick  was  reelected  resoundingly  in  1966 
and  became  minority  whip  of  the  Alaska 
Senate  for  the  next  4  years. 

Nick's  pride  in  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren was  well  known.  It  can  truly  be 
said  that  he  had  no  hobbles  or  other  in- 
terests except  politics  and  his  family. 
They  took  every  minute  of  his  time  and 
his  total  dedication  was  to  both  of  them. 

Pegge  and  Nick  soon  became  favorites 
here  in  Washington  and  they  were  often 
In  attendance  at  two  or  three  dlfTerent 
evening  or  weekend  events,  always  rep- 
resenting Alaska  in  their  open  and  un- 
pretentious way.  On  those  weekends 
when  Nick  was  flying  5,000  miles  off  to 
Alaska  and  5,000  miles  back  on  a  Sun- 
day night  to  be  here  for  Monday  ses- 
sions, Pegge  would  fill  In  for  him  when 
Alaska  needed  to  be  represented.  It  was 
a  real  partnership  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  their  six  remarkable  children, 
ranging  In  age  from  15  years  down  to  5 
years  of  age.  were  also  participating 
members  In  that  close-knit  family  group. 

There  were  many  things  that  could  be 
said  about  Nick  Begich.  We  aU  knew  him 
for  his  Inexhaustible  energy;  his  out- 
going personahty;  his  skill  es  a  legisla- 
tor; his  devotion  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  he  loved  so  much.  He 
soon  became  legendary  and  the  halls  of 
the  Longworth  BuUding  were  often  dan- 
ger zones  when  Nick  came  nmnlng  down 
the  corridor  from  room  1210  to  the  sub- 
way or  up  to  the  stairs  to  the  Interior 
Committee,  or  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee rooms.  Indeed,  he  became  known 


as  the  Congressman  who  was  everywhere 
at  once,  a  habit  he  first  developed  at  St. 
Cloud  State  when  he  oftentimes  took 
more  than  one  class  at  the  same  time 
so  he  could  graduate  sooner.  This  abil- 
ity to  move  quickly  was  a  prerequisite 
for  a  Congressman  from  Alaska  which  is 
one-fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States 
for  he  had  to  be  everywhere  and  at  once 
there,  too. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  during  the  92d  Congress,  I  worked 
closely  with  Nick.  In  addition  to  all  his 
other  duties,  he  served  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  DSG's  Indian  Education  Task 
Force.  Nick  was  recognized  as  an  effec- 
tive legislator  among  his  colleagues  in 
the  92d  Congress.  He  was  elected  as  the 
first  freshman  Representative  to  serve  on 
the  DSG  Executive  Committee. 

To  Pegge  Begich  and  those  six  chil- 
dren; to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Begich  and  Nick's 
family  in  Minnesota;  to  the  staff  who 
worked  so  closely  with  him  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  Alaska,  and  to  his  many 
friends  in  Alaska  and  Washington — we 
know  that  your  loss  has  been  a  terribly 
tragic  one.  For  we  knew  Nick  as  a  man 
of  Integrity.  We  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
compassion.  We  knew  him  as  a  man  with 
a  deep  and  inquiring  intellect.  He  was  a 
genuine,  though  gentle,  human  being.  To 
have  known  him  was  to  have  touched 
greatness;  and  we  are  the  better  for  it. 
Unfortunately,  we  were  able  to  have 
walked  along  his  pathway  for  too  short  a 
time. 

Although  Minnesota  was  his  birth- 
place and  Alaska  was  his  home,  it  was 
here  in  Washington  as  a  Member  of  the 
92d  Congress,  that  Nick  really  found  that 
niche  which  really  fitted  his  abilities — 
that  of  the  all-encompassing,  all-con- 
suming, and  totally  dedicated  Congress- 
man representing  Alaska,  which  he  was 
for  so  brief  a  time. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  recognize  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from   Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  MOORHEAO)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  sor- 
row about  the  tragedy  to  Alaska,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  this  great  Nation  aris- 
ing from  the  loss  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Nick  Begich. 

At  a  time  when  certain  people  are  say- 
ing that  yoimg  people  should  not  enter 
public  service,  I  hope  that  these  magnifi- 
cent contributions  of  Nick  Begich  are  an 
Inspiring  record  of  idealism,  and  his  out- 
standing record  of  contributions  to  his 
beloved  State  of  Alaska  will  inspire  young 
people  to  help  us  to  serve  our  country. 

To  his  courageous  wife,  Pegge.  with 
whom  I  spoke  very  shortly  after  the  re- 
port of  the  loss  of  the  airplane,  and  to 
his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy. I  can  only  say,  may  the  memory  of 
his  inspired  life  of  public  service  be  of 
some  comfort  to  them. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  HUHOATC) . 

Mr.  HXTNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker: 


Somehow  life  Is  not  what  I  thought  It 

and  somehow  the  gold  Isnt  aU. 
No!  There's  the  land — (Have  you  seen  It?) 

It's  the  cuasedeet  land  that  I  know. 
From  the  big,  dizzy  mountains  that  screen  It 

To  the  deep,  death-like  valleys  below 
Some  say  Qod  was  tired  when  he  made  It; 

Some  say  It's  a  fine  land  to  shun; 
Maybe:  but  there's  some  as  would  trade  It 

For  no  land  on  earth — and  I'm  ozw. 

Today  we  pay  our  respects  to  our  late 
colleague.  Nick  Begich,  Alaska's  third 
Congressman  since  statehood.  This 
House  sustained  a  great  loss  with  his  dis- 
appearance on  that  flight  of  October  16, 
1972.  For  Nick  loved  this  House  and  "he 
took  to  Congress  like  a  hummingbird  to 
a  flowerbed."  He  was,  indeed,  a  young 
man  who  seemed  to  be  on  top  of  every- 
thing whether  it  pertained  to  Alaska  or 
concerned  other  issues  of  national  or 
parochial  interest.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  everywhere. 

Nick  spent  long  hours  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  listening  to  the  debate,  meet- 
ing other  Members  and  learning  every 
legislative  procedure.  He  spent  hundreds 
of  hours  in  committee  sessions  and  was  so 
skilled  in  understanding  issues  and  con- 
cepts, he  was  able  to  get  to  the  core  of 
an  issue  with  ease.  Nick  believed  in  talk- 
ing to  other  Members  to  determine  their 
problems,  for  he  knew  he  would  need 
their  equal  compassion  when  it  came 
time  for  the  biggest  battle  of  all,  the 
passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims.  His  understanding  of  this  House 
showed  his  remarkable  preceptlon.  How 
well  he  was  able  to  work  within  the. 
sometimes  difiBcult,  rules  of  this  House 
was  obvious  when,  in  his  flrst  year,  he 
was  able  to  bring  about  the  passage  of 
the  Alaska  native  land  claims  legislation 
almost  singlehandedly. 

Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs,  on  the 
night  of  October  15  in  Anchorage,  told 
those  assembled  at  the  Anchorage  West- 
ward Hotel  to  honor  him  and  Nick,  of  bis 
flrst  meeting  with  Nick  Begich  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Nick  had  played  his 
role,  up  to  that  time,  with  strategic  pre- 
cision but  It  was  appropriate  to  approach 
the  leadership  about  the  native  land 
claims  bill  and  so  he  Introduced  himself 
to  Hale  again.  As  the  majority  leader 
told  the  story  that  night,  he  said  that 
Nick,  after  appropriate  preliminaries, 
told  him  that  he  had  "a  little  bill"  he 
was  interested  in.  After  some  discussion. 
Hale  asked  him  what  this  little  bill  would 
cost.  Nick  became  more  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  bill  and  the 
needs  of  Alaska  and  the  Alaskan  natives. 
Again,  he  was  asked  the  cost  of  the  bill 
and  again  Nick  continued  to  extoll  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  Finally,  when  pressed 
with  some  exasperation  about  the  cost 
of  the  bill.  Nick  casually  indicated  that 
it  was  "only  a  billion  dollars."  Hale  was 
so  shocked  at  this  price  tab  of  the  bill  he 
indicated  that  from  then  on  he  was  al- 
ways a  httle  leery  when  "this  new  Con- 
gressman from  Alaska"  approached  him. 
And  Nick  did  approach  him  again 
many  times — for  assistance  in  moving 
the  bill  through  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee,  for  help  in  having 
a  rule  granted  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, for  placement  on  the  calendar, 
for  assistance  in  preventing  crippling 
amendments,  for  debate  on  the  floor  and 
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for  flnal  passage  of  the  bill.  He  said  on 
that  night  in  Alaska  that  "the  persist- 
ent Member  from  Alaska  would  not  give 
up  his  tenacious  hold"  and  Hale  said  he 
was  much  relieved  when  the  bill  passed 
the  House  and,  later,  when  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  won  passage  In 
the  House. 

It  was  a  great  tribute  to  Nick  that 
Hale,  one  of  the  most  active  majority 
leaders  this  House  has  ever  had,  ac- 
cepted Nick's  invitation  to  Alaska  despite 
the  tremendous  workload  he  had  as  the 
Congress  proceeded  to  adjournment. 
From  all  reports,  Nick  stood  in  good 
stead  with  his  voters  in  Alaska,  voters 
he  cultivated  just  as  he  did  the  Members 
of  this  House,  and  yet.  Hale  flew  5,000 
miles  to  be  there  for  that  dinner  with 
mck  In  Anchorage. 

Nick  Begich  Is  known  best  for  the 
standards  of  excellence  he  set  for  him- 
self. As  a  student,  teacher,  school  admin- 
istrator. State  senator  and  Congressman 
he  was  constantly  In  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. Nick  was  a  teacher  and  his  life  was 
a  lesson  and  an  example  that  will  inspire 
young  people  in  this  coimtry  for  ages  to 
come.  He  was  a  member  of  the  national 
compact  on  education  In  1967.  When  he 
was  a  superintendent  of  schools,  his 
school  system  won  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  School  Library  award  in  com- 
petition In  the  entire  Nation  2  years  ago 
in  1965  and  1966.  The  night  before  he  met 
Congressman  Boggs  in  Alaska  he  re- 
ceived, with  17  members  of  his  family 
present,  the  distinguished  alunmus 
award  from  his  alma  mater  In  St.  Cloud, 
before  flying  off  to  Alaska  early  the  next 
morning. 

We  shall  remember  Nick  Begich  for 
his  tenacity,  yes;  we  shall  remember 
him  for  his  great  achievements,  defi- 
nitely; we  shall  remember  him  for  his 
unbelievable  ability,  most  certainly; 
but,  of  them  all,  we  will  probably  re- 
member Nick  fbr  his  love  of  family,  a 
love  which  transcended  all  others  In 
his  life.  It  was  his  love  for  his  wife, 
Pegge,  his  six  marvelous  children. 
NicheUe.  Nick,  Tom.  Mark.  Stephanie 
and  Paul,  and  his  parents,  a  love  which 
towered  above  all  else  In  his  short  but 
Incredibly  successful  life. 

We  will  miss  him;  Alaska  wUl  miss 
him;  but  his  family  will  miss  him  most. 
We  share  theh-  grief  at  his  loss. 

There's  a   land   where   the   mountains   are 
nameless. 

And  the  rivers  all  run  Ood  knows  where: 
There  are  Uves  that  are  erring  and  aimless 

And  deaths  that  Just  hang  by  a  hair. 
I'U  pike  to  the  Yukon  again. 

I'U  fight— and  you  bet  Ifs  no  sham-flght: 

It's  hell ! — But  I've  been  there  before : 
And  Ifs  better  than  this  by  a  dam-slght. 

So  me  for  the  Yukon  once  more. 
It's    the    great,    big,  broad  land  "way    up 
yonder, 

It's  the  forests  where  silence  has  lease : 
It's  the  beauty  that  thrills  me  with  wonder. 

It's  the  stillness  that  fills  me  with  peace. 

Nick  Begich  was  indeed  a  man  to 
match  Alaska's  towering  mountains,  may 
his  soul  know  eternal  peace. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca). 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  '"niey  said  It  couldn't 
be  done,"  but  Nick  Begich  imderto(^ 
the  impossible  and  almost  singlehand- 
edly obtained  passage  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Land  Claims  Act,  an  act  which  to- 
day stands  as  a  monumental  living  me- 
morial to  Nick  Begich. 

That  legislative  episode  was  typical  of 
Nick  Begich.  He  set  his  goals  and 
through  hard  work  and  imtiring  dili- 
gence he  pursued  them.  He  readily  won 
supporters  to  his  cause  by  his  disarming- 
ly  charming  ways. 

In  my  home  State  of  Hawaii  we  would 
have  recognized  Nick  as  one  truly  and 
richly  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  Aloha. 

By  his  tragic  departure  from  our  midst 
he  left  behind  him  many  saddened 
hearts.  Among  them  I  count  thyself.  As 
a  friend,  I  shed  a  tear  over  his  loss  and 
wish  now  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  to  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  beloved  widow,  Pegge,  and  to  his 
children  and  family.  May  they  find  the 
hope  and  the  courage  in  his  memory  to 
face  the  future. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  tiiank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  those 
Members  who  have  spoken  before  I  rise 
to  sijeak  have  spoken  much  more  elo- 
quently than  I  ever  could  in  summing  up 
those  thoughts  that  come  to  my  mind  in 
thinking  of  the  loss  of  Nick,  but  I  would 
like  to  look  at  it  hi  just  a  little  different 
vein  for  Just  a  few  moments. 

I  concur  in  all  the  thoughts  that  have 
been  expressed  by  those  who  spoke  before 
me.  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  feeling  among  all  of  us  of 
happiness  in  realizing  that  we  have  been 
close  to  a  very  great  man.  a  very  fine 
man. 

We  have  been  touched  by  his  life,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  touching  can  ever  be 
taken  from  us.  I  believe  his  family  feels 
the  same  way,  and  rightly  they  could 
and  should,  and  proudly  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  because  of  a 
happiness  I  feel  for  Nick  for  the  full  and 
joyous  way  in  which  he  lived.  He  spent 
his  life;  he  did  not  save  it.  He  gave  it  for 
those  things  he  felt  were  the  best  for  his 
State  and  his  Nation. 

I  am  happy  for  having  known  Nick  as 
a  gentleman,  a  true  gentleman  and  a 
gentle  man.  I  am  happy  for  my  memories 
of  Nick  because  of  the  extent  to  which  I 
was  favored  with  his  respect,  which  he 
gave  sincerely,  and  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  I  saw  respects  given  so  quickly 
and  earnestly  and  the  heartfelt  affection* 
for  Nick. 

So  although  I  join  the  others  In  the 
comments  they  have  made,  I  also  feel 
happy  for  this  richness  that  has  come  to 
me  in  knowing  this  fine  man.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  my  fellow  Members 


In  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  friend  and  colleague,  Nick  Begich  of 
Alaska.  There  are  few  places  in  our  Na- 
tion that  are  farther  from  Alaska  than 
my  native  Florida,  but  distance  Is  no  im- 
pediment to  my  sense  of  deep  personal 
loss  at  the  death  of  an  exceptionally  able 
member  of  this  House  and  a  valued 
friend. 

Although  tragedy  has  cut  short  what 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  long  and 
illustrious  career,  Nick  Begich  left  a 
record  of  accomplishment  remarkable 
for  the  short  time  he  labored  among  us. 
His  stance  in  Congress  was  consistently 
progressive  and  human.  A  former  edu- 
cational administrator,  he  felt  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  this  area  and  worked 
hard  in  the  cause  of  Increased  Federal 
assistance,  while  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lishing an  enviable  record  by  his  strong 
support  for  legislation  in  the  areas  of 
civil  liberties,  women's  rights  and  con- 
sumer protection.  Nick  voted  his  con- 
science in  regard  to  Vietnam,  being  con- 
sistently opposed  to  continued  American 
involvement  in  that  tragic  conflict,  while 
at  the  same  time  voting  to  insure  that 
the  Nation's  defenses  were  maintained  at 
a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

Not  withstanding  his  outstanding 
record  on  national  issues,  Nick  Begich 
will  be  remembered  as  the  Representa- 
tive from  Alaska.  This  Is  the  way  he 
would  have  wanted  it;  as  our  49th  State's 
only  member  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Nick  strongly  felt  that  his  best 
efforts  should  be  directed  towards  serv- 
ing his  constituents.  How  well  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this.  t 

The  Alaska  Native  land  claims  bill 
had  languished  in  Congress  6  years  with- 
out concrete  action  before  he  arrived; 
Nick  went  to  work  on  it  as  soon  as  he 
assumed  his  seat,  and,  due  in  large  part 
to  his  deterniined  action,  tliis  historic 
measure  became  part  of  the  law  of  this 
land.  He  was  an  early  opponent  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  but  worked  hard 
to  have  changes  incorporated  in  the  plan 
which  would  safeguard  the  Alaskan  en- 
vironment while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding the  petroleum  America  so  desper- 
ately needs  and  the  economic  boost  his 
home  State  required. 

Nick  Begich  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  When  he  flrst  came  to  Congress 
I  worked  with  him  in  obtaining  his  com- 
mittee assignments  and  followed  his  ca- 
reer very  closely.  He  was  an  outstanding 
Member  and  accomplished  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  good  for  his  State  and 
Nation  during  his  service  in  the  Congress. 
I  talked  with  him  upon  numerous  occa- 
sions about  the  many  trips  he  made  back 
to  his  distant  constituency.  I  know  how 
conscientiously  he  performed  his  duties 
to  represent  his  people — often  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  his  own  health  and  his  per- 
sonal comfort. 

Last  month  I  flew  over  a  part  of  Alaska 
and  looked  upon  its  rugged  terrain  and 
thought  about  Nick  Begich. 

His  untimely  death  is  a  source  of  deep 
sorrow  to  all  of  us.  Both  Mrs.  Gibbons 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Pegge  and  to  their  fine  children. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
_Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very  easy 
to  say  what  It  was  that  most  impressed 
you  about  Nick  Begich.  He  was  simply 
irrepressible. 

With  all  due  respect  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  there  was  never  much  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  Nick  Begich  was  the 
most  effective  member  of  his  congres- 
sional class.  The  examples  of  his  ex- 
uberance are  easy  to  remember.  He  came 
to  the  House  and  knew  exactly  which 
committees  he  wanted  to  get,  and  he  got 
them.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  pass  the 
Native  Claims  Act  which  had  been  hang- 
ing around  for  years  before  he  got  here 
and  he  got  it.  I  think  the  reason  he  was 
so  effective  was  because  he  was  so  well 
liked.  I  do  not  know  of  a  congressional 
couple  in  Washington  that  was  more 
Uked  than  Nick  and  Peggy  Begich. 

Even  when  you  were  opposing  him  on 
an  issue,  you  liked  him.  I  remember  sit- 
ting on  this  floor  a  few  nights  before  Nick 
and  our  fondly  remembered  colleague 
Hale  Boggs  left  for  Alaska.  It  was  a  late 
night  session  and  a  number  of  us  were 
needling  Nick  about  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. We  were  having  so  much  fim  and 
Nick  was  making  such  a  strong  defense 
of  his  case  that  I  finally  interrupted  him 
and  told  him  that  he  could  have  probably 
made  a  million  dollars  as  a  lawyer  be- 
cause he  did  the  best  job  of  defending  a 
bad  case  of  any  man  I  had  ever  seen. 

That  is  what  I  will  always  remember 
about  Nick— simply  the  fact  that  you 
could  not  get  mad  at  him  in  an  argu- 
ment and  9  times  out  of  10  when  he  was 
involved  in  something,  you  hoped  he 
would  win. 

He  was  fair.  He  was  qtilck.  He  loved  a 
contest  and  he  loved  life.  And  he  so  en- 
joyed himself  that  he  made  the  jobs  and 
the  lives  of  all  of  those  around  him  more 
enjoyable  as  well.  We  miss  him  as  much 
as  we  were  proud  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distingiaished  gentlewoman  from 
New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUO.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  came  to  Congress  when 
I  did.  I  think  myself  that  Nick  Begich 
represents  that  group  of  people  who  come 
to  the  Congress  with  a  great  deal  more 
independence  and  interest  in  change  and 
reflection  of  the  reality  of  our  times. 

I  think  everything  that  has  been  said 
here  tonight  about  his  career  or  his 
careers  reflects  that. 

I  think  those  who  think  of  him  to- 
night and  his  family,  who  always  have 
him  in  their  presence,  will  probably  get 
the  greatest  comfort  out  of  their  knowing 
of  his  commitment  to  change  for  his 
State  and  for  his  coxmtry. 

I  think  his  wife  Pegge  and  Hale's  wife 
LiNDY,  who  is  with  us,  will  be  able  in  their 
memories  and  in  the  image  of  the  loss  of 
these  two  men  to  be  able  to  continue  the 
kind  of  commitments  that  these  people 
had. 

It  is  very  hard  to  speak  about  some- 
body under  such  tragic  circumstances; 
it  is  very  hard  to  make  it  meaningful. 
I  think  the  family  of  Nick  Begich  know 
themselves  how  meaningful  his  life  has 
been.  I  believe  they  will  continue  that 
meaning  in  their  own  lives,  and  I  wish 
them  the  very  best. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 


the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  short  time  ago.  It 
seems,  Nick  Begich  become  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  it  was  no  time  at  all  before  the  rest 
of  us  realized  there  was  a  imique  and 
valued  coUeague  in  our  midst,  because, 
as  has  been  mentioned  before,  he  had 
tremendous  enthusiasm  and  dedicaticm 
to  his  work  Euid  State. 

Nick  Begich  brought  this  with  him 
from  Alaska  to  the  Congress.  He  was 
someone  who  never  stopped  working  for 
his  State. 

It  was  not  IcHig  thereafter  when  Mrs. 
Howard  and  two  of  our  daughters  and  I 
were  traveling  prior  to  one  of  our  re- 
cesses to  Tokyo,  Japan,  to  participate  in 
an  interparliamentary  conference.  We 
were  fortimate  to  be  on  the  plane  for 
that  long  flight  with  Nick  and  Pegge 
Begich.  That  long  flight  really  seemed 
short  after  my  wife  and  daughters  and 
I  had  the  benefit  of  the  engaging  per- 
sonality of  Nick  Begich. 

After  my  wife  and  daughter  and  I  had 
the  beneflt  of  the  engaging  personality 
of  Nick  Begich  we  dropped  Nick  Begich 
and  Pegge  off  at  Anchorage  and  we  went 
on  to  Japan.  And  then  the  very  next  day 
to  my  surprise — perhaps  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised — there  in  Tokyo  was 
the  Representative  from  Alaska,  Nick 
Begich,  who  had  come  on  his  own  dur- 
ing a  recess  to  meet  and  discuss  with 
businessmen  efforts  that  he  was  maUng 
to  improve  the  business  situation  for  his 
State  of  Alaska.  In  that  situation,  as  in 
many  others,  he  was  successful. 

During  last  August  our  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Blatnik),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  had  as- 
signed me  to  head  a  special  hearing  con- 
cerning the  energy  crisis. 

And  during  the  several  weeks  of  those 
hearings  It  was  Nick  Begich  who  at- 
tended every  single  committee  meeting, 
who  spoke  with  every  witness,  and  who 
engaged  in  conversation  with  all  who 
were  present  concerning  the  values  of 
the  resources  of  his  State  of  Alaska,  and 
how  they  could  not  only  beneflt  his  State 
but  the  needs  of  all  of  the  people  in  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  In  this  Chamber 
consider  a  way  to  pay  tribute  to  a  col- 
league very  often  all  we  can  think  of 
are  words.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
there  is  so  many,  many  of  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  words,  and  con- 
versation. And  we  are  now  at  a  time  of 
having  heard  12  solid  hours  of  words,  so 
perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  we  can 
pay  to  a  colleague  is  that  when  he  or  she 
speaks  the  rest  of  us  listen.  Whether  It 
be  casual  conversation  In  committee  or 
here  in  this  great  Chamber,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Nick  Begich  spoke  the  rest  of  the 
House  listened,  and  that  listening  was 
to  the  beneflt  of  all  of  us  because  when 
Nick  did  speak  he  spoke  with  facts,  with 
determination,  with  logic,  and  with  en- 
thusiasm. And  the  result  of  listening  to 
Nick  speak  caused  things  to  happen  In 
the  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 


try which  will  beneflt  us  in  our  Nation 
for  years  to  come. 

So,  although  Nick  is  gone,  we  In  this 
Congress  and  in  the  country  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  work  he  did 
while  he  was  with  us,  and  down  through 
the  years  this  Congress,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  his  people  will  be  better  off 
because  everyone  had  faith  in  Nick 
Begich  as  he  had  faith  in  his  people. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  rec- 
ognize the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Join  In  tribute  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Nick  Begich, 
who  was  so  much  like  the  place 
from  which  he  came,  with  so  much  heri- 
tage and  hope  bouiul  together  In  this  fine 
blend  of  a  human  being. 

Nick  Begich  In  his  short  time  endeared 
himself  in  the  House  as  he  did  In  his 
State.  His  services  were  cut  short,  but 
his  mark  is  bold  and  clear,  clearly  chis- 
eled In  the  granite  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment. 

Nick's  spirit  was  of  hope  for  Alaska 
and  hope  for  America.  His  spirit  con- 
tinues with  his  good  wife,  Pegge,  and  with 
his  devoted  family.  He  is  at  our  side,  and 
we  are  at  his. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzou)  . 

Mr.  BIAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  al- 
ways has  a  closer  feeling  for  a  classmate 
than  perhaps  for  other  Members  of  the 
Chamber  with  whom  one  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  Nick  was  in  our  freshman  class 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

I  met  Nick  early  on  the  very  first  few 
days  I  was  here.  And  later  at  a  soiree  at 
Sargent  Shriver's  house  I  had  the  chance 
to  meet  his  wife,  Pegge,  and  to  continue 
my  conversations  with  Nick,  and  to  learn 
about  representing  Alaska,  which  is  as 
large  as  most  coxmtrles  are. 

My  service  in  Alaska  during  my  2  years 
with  the  Army  wsis  a  matter  of  common 
conversation  with  Nick.  We  very  fre- 
quently talked  about  the  beautiful  sce- 
nery around  Port  Richardson  where  his 
school  district  was  located  suid  where  he 
spent  so  many  years,  productive  years,  of 
his  life. 

As  It  happens,  I,  myself,  happen  to  be 
the  son  of  Immigrants  to  America,  as  was 
Nick's.  I  am  siu-e  that  his  ptu'ents  were 
made  extremely  pleased  and  honored  by 
his  distinguished  career  in  public  serv- 
ice in  America.  I  share  the  feeling  of 
those  who  try  to  make  this  country  better 
by  reason  of  our  service.  I  would  Just  sim- 
ply like  to  Join  tonight  with  all  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader,  and  all  who  have  delay- 
ed departures  for  our  homes  and  our 
families  in  order  to  make  some  small  rec- 
ognition of  the  service  that  Nick  gave, 
and  of  our  love  for  him  and  oiu-  love  for 
Pegge  and  our  love  for  his  family.  Cer- 
tainly we  ask  for  all  possible  blessings  an 
his  family  for  the  future. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  one  person  In  this  House  who  repre- 
sented a  larger  area  than  I  do  in  the 
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State  of  Wyoming.  Our  late  beloved  col- 
league, Nick  Begich,  represented  an  area 
just  about  six  times  that  size,  550,000 
square  miles. 

His  death  In  the  height  of  a  reelec- 
tion campaign  In  October  of  1972.  was 
a  loss  to  Alaska,  to  his  colleagues,  and 
to  his  beloved  Nation,  and.  Indeed,  to 
humanity.  His  memory  will  remain 
with  the  countless  numbers  of  youth 
be  taught  and  counseled  as  a  teacher 
and  an  tulmlnlstrator,  by  those  who  sup- 
ported his  years  of  public  service  to 
his  State  of  Alaska,  and  by  all  of  us  In 
Washington  who  had  the  pleasure  and 
good  fortune  of  knowing  and  working 
with  him  in  the  92d  Congress. 

I  will  always  remember  my  trip  to 
Alaska  for  the  Nick  Begich  tribute.  It 
took  place  on  Sxmday  afternoon,  Janu- 
ary 7,  this  year,  1973.  In  a  high  school 
auditorium  were  gathered  many  hun- 
dreds of  friends  of  all  ages  and  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  share  with  Pegge,  his 
young  children  and  his  parents,  the 
feeling  of  deep,  personal  loss. 

Nick  and  I  sat  side  by  side  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  we  sat 
side  by  side  on  the  Oimmlttee  on  the  In- 
terior and  on  about  three  subcommltees 
of  each  of  those  two  committees,  tmd 
I  also  sat  beside  the  late  Congressman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Collins,  as  well. 

Nick's  dynamism,  his  sincerity,  and 
his  determination  to  handle  the  problem 
of  each  and  every  one  of  his  constitu- 
ents who  wroite  to  him  from  Alaska 
impressed  me  a  great  deal.  I  used  to 
watch  him  come  to  work  with  great 
manlla  envelopes  loaded  with  corre- 
spondence from  his  coixstltuents,  and 
he  would  go  through  each  one  personally 
and  with  a  Intricate  coding  system  re- 
corded his  correspondence.  He  identified 
each  one  with  long,  long,  sometimes 
handwritten  reply  to  each  constituent. 

I  watched  him  work  on  the  Alaskan 
Native  claims  bill  which  he  steered 
through  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
with  great  expertise.  I  enjoyed  his  states- 
manship, so  rarely  found  in  one  so  yoimg. 
There  was  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
mck  Begich  would  have  been  around 
here  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
colleagues  can  take  great  comfort  In 
knowing  he  had  come  a  long  way  already. 
He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  fellow 
Alaskans  had  elected  him  to  represent 
their  needs  here  in  Washington,  and  he 
carried  with  him  and  fulfilled  his  respon- 
sibilities greatly. 

He  was  a  man  of  warmth,  of  compas- 
sion, of  service  to  his  fellow  man.  We 
shall  sorely  miss  him . 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  given  1 
hour  to  continue  this  tribute  to  our  for- 
mer colleague  preceding  other  special 
orders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kat).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 


Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shoiild  like  to  Join  with 
all  of  the  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  taking  this  time  to  eulogize  the  mem- 
ory of  our  dear  friend,  Nick  Begich.  Nick 
and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  more  than  Just 
friends.  We  were  neighbors.  We  often 
found  ourselves  sharing  a  car  coming  to 
work  in  the  morning.  I  have  known,  on 
many  occasions,  as  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  noted,  those  tre- 
mendous bundles  of  correspondence,  and 
the  tremendous  amount  of  work  that  he 
carried  home  with  him. 

This  was  I  think  indicative  of  the  man. 
I  miss  him  and  miss  very  much  the  fel- 
lowship we  enjoyed.  My  wife  Patricia 
Joins  me  in  wishing  his  wife  Pegge  and 
his  children  the  very  best.  Let  me  say 
that  Nick  Begich  was  a  man  Just  as  big 
as  his  congressional  district. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKat). 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  one  of  the  Members  of  the  92d 
group  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is 
one  responsibility  that  no  man  can  shirk 
and  that  is  being  what  he  Is.  We  are 
each  a  conglomerate  of  all  those  we  meet 
and  we  are  better  for  having  had  that 
association  with  Nick  Begich.  I  served 
with  him  in  the  leadership  of  the  92d 
group  as  we  came  in.  He  was  a  person- 
aUty,  forceful,  warm,  and  magnetic,  and 
we  were  attracted  to  him  immediately. 
Then  he  went  on  from  that  point,  from 
that  original  attraction  to  hold  it  and 
prove  It  and  show  Its  real  worth  in  gold. 
As  he  served  In  that  organization  his 
work  became  evident  constantly  by  his 
attention  to  detail  and  followthrough 
that  is  not  too  often  found. 

Nick  was  a  close  friend  and  one  who 
was  easy  to  be  a  friend  to  because  he  was 
a  friend.  He  and  I  were  friends.  We  rode 
home  from  the  late  hours  such  as  tonight 
together  because  we  lived  in  a  close  area. 
His  wife  and  mine  sissoeiated  together  In 
the  92d  wives  group.  Our  children  went 
to  school  together.  This  association  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

I  remember  and  I  will  not  reiterate  the 
other  examples  that  have  gone  on.  I 
would  associate  myself  with  them  and 
acknowledge  that  they  are  true. 

Nick  .came  to  my  ofBce  one  day  smd 
said,  "OuNN,  will  you  go  with  me  to 
Alaska?"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  whether 
I  can  or  not."  But  one  could  not  turn 
Nick  Begich  down,  so  I  went  to  Alaska. 
I  am  grateful  for  that  Invitation.  We 
went  with  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
We  went  and  made  stops  all  the  way 
from  Ketchikan  to  Prudhoe  Bay  and 
looked  all  over  AlEiska  all  the  way.  We 
held  hearings  and  he  set  such  a  pace 
that  it  wsis  very  dlfQcult  to  follow. 

In  fact,  that  was  verified  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  majority  leader  who 
went  on  that  fateful  trip  with  Nick.  I 
rode  with  Hale  Boggs  as  far  as  Denver, 
Colo.,  on  his  way  to  Alaska  on  that  fate- 
ful trip.  In  Denver  as  we  were  talking 
before  we  each  caught  our  planes.  Hale 
said,  "I  am  tired.  I  sure  hate  to  go  to 
Alaska  but  how  can  you  turn  down  a  guy 
like  Nick  Begich?"  He  said,  "I  could  not 
do  It.  I  have  got  to  go."  And  he  went. 


In  Alaska  we  visited  the  capital  and 
the  Governor  and  talked  to  some  of 
Nick's  senators  with  whom  he  had  la- 
bored in  that  capital  city.  The  virtues 
that  have  been  expressed  here  were  also 
expressed  there  by  an  older  senator  who 
said,  "You  could  always  tell  that  Nick 
Begich  knew  the  facts.  You  could  not 
pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes." 

He  had  always  read  the  bills  and  the 
reports.  He  knew  where  the  facts  were. 
That  was  typical.  He  was  a  man  noted 
in  education  as  has  sdready  been  ex- 
pressed. 

The  country  has  lost  a  noble  soul,  an 
exemplary  pubUc  servant. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  his  children: 
I  In  my  own  life,  having  lost  my  father  in 
my  youth,  would  like  to  express  to  them 
my  sympathy  and  would  like  to  say  to 
them  that  there  may  come  a  time  when 
they  feel  a  loneliness,  when  they  wish 
they  had  that  companionship  and  that 
reminiscence  of  their  father. 

At  that  point,  taU:  with  your  mother. 
Search  out  those  w)lo  worked  with  yoiir 
father  and  let  them  tell  you  the  stories 
of  the  greatness  of  your  father.  He  was 
a  great  man,  and  I  can  say  to  you,  as 
was  istated  by  a  poet  when  speaking 
about  a  father  and  about  an  individual 
who  could  be  emulated.  You  could  right- 
ly say  that  if  you  followed  the  example 
of  energy,  of  personality,  of  zeal,  of  de- 
termination, and  if  you  follow  those  foot- 
steps you  can  proudly  say,  "I  stepped  In 
his  steps  all  the  way." 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stming- 
ton). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  suld  a 
word  to  what  has  been  said  in  addition 
to  my  gratitude  for  everything  that  has 
been  said,  because  it  has  been  so  well 
said. 

I  think  perhaps  Frank  Evans  had  In 
mind  what  I  had,  and  that  Is  that  If  there 
was  any  one  quality  that  Nick  brought 
to  us,  to  this  House  and  therefore  to  the 
country.  It  was  a  sense  of  joy  In  his  work 
and  In  his  mission;  a  kind  of  gladness, 
as  If  It  was  the  most  natural  thing  to 
come  down  here  tmd  wrest  from  434  other 
Members  the  mysterious,  difficult  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  Alaska  and  the 
questions  he  had. 

He  had  a  kind  of  zest  for  that.  I  re- 
member best,  really,  his  eyes.  He  also  had 
a  sort  of  half  smile,  but  It  was  his  eyes: 
It  was  this  haunting  combination  of 
curiosity.  Insistence,  compassion  and  a 
kind  of  belief  that  the  answers  that  he 
would  get  would  be  the  ones  he  wanted.' 
It  was  very  dlfQcult,  really,  to  look  at 
Nick's  eyes  and  see  "Yes"  written  there 
and  say  "No." 

It  wcu  virtually  impossible,  and  yet 
he  did  it  all  with  a  kind  of  natural  hap- 
piness which  Is  a  tremendous  credit  to 
a  great  many  people  I  have  never  met. 

One  philosopher  has  written  that 
every  man,  every  human  being  is  the  tip 
of  a  pyramid.  £ui  Invisible  pyramid  of 
the  hopes,  plans,  character,  blood  of 
many  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
before  and  from  whom  he  descends.  I 
do  not  know  those  people,  but  they  must 
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^.^^n^J^,.?^o®^^'i  ^^^^  °'  ^^-  matched  the  breadth  of  the  land  he  rep-  Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  resented  here.  from  Washington.                    Benueman 

gentleman   from   South   Carolina    (Mr.  He  brought  a  keenness  of  mind,  which  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker  I  thank  th^ 

»V^   T^»„x«     .  ^     .^  ^  believe  was  recognized  by  all  of  us  gentleman  for  yielding          ' 

Mr    DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  who  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  Sitting  tonight  wSf  my  coUeagues  and 

vSdS^'    ^    *^"^    *^'    gentleman   for  him  about  problems  facing  the  Nation,  listening  to  the  Sibu^ ^?toN^ 

^^7.1       1,       T    .      .        ^.  '°'"  ''^  ^^^  ^^"^  perception  and  new  Beglch.  one  has  a  strange  f^eUne  of  hott! 

^l.^I^t^^^'  J  ^^  ^"^«^*  to  pay  a  understanding  from  him.  satoes^  and  in^a  way  waimto^  viri^JS 

special  tribute,  because  having  come  in  He  brought  that  sense  of  life  which  ofhS  cSeaSes^St  ta^^^?^ 

as   a   Member  of   the   92d   Congress   4  others  have  referred  to.  I  do  not  beUeve  refleftiSS  of^  iSqS  SuSS?  iSh 

months  later  than  most  of  my  colleagues,  there  was  any  one  of  us  who  did  not  pSsoniSty                          character  and 

^J^L  ^h^J^l  J"?"  ^  ^°*  *°  "^"ow  w*«  welcome  the  opportunity  just  to  see  and  The  words  have  irone  out  toniaht  »« 

Nick  Beglch.  I  felt  like  I  got  to  know  him  talk  with  Nick,  because  we  walked  away  descritehim  ,«  hLlf   h^o  Jf  ^^  .,?* 

pretty  well  because  he  and  I  shared  sev-  from  that  feeling  better  than  we  haSTelt  ?S^  eSJ^eUc    owf  f rl^dl^  anTS" 

eral  hours  trying  to  learn  the  rules  of  this  a   few  moments  before.  There  was  no  paMive  Thev'me^  ;nmp^?ia              k" 

House  by  sitting  and  observing.  question  about  that.  He  commmiicated  K  Ji^but  i  tel^rJ^ZJ?  Z  T.S° 

"YjSS'ne.er  ,0...  the  even.„,  ^^  ^^'^S^.T^Z  '"'  '"'  '»"''  ISSlSS^ 

his  legislative  victory  here  on  the  floor  But  above  all  these  things  I  believe  all  SfSon  Sa^^wtL              ^  ^"^  "^""^ 

on  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Act.  of  us  perceived  in  him  a  person  of  fun-  t  thir^hf^ir  ^;h,h^.,  n 

seeing  him  in  a  restaurant  with  several  damental  decency.  There  was  a  great  ml^^^  ^^JS.i^J'^.^^  '"°- 

of  his  staff  and  his  constituents.  I  no-  moral  strength  to  Nick  Beglch.  There  moncfv  l^S^       watohing  this  enor- 

ticed  in  the  eyes  of  those  he  represented  was  a  great  sense  of  Integrity^Theii  was  S^RcS  mi?S  inTeSX^n?- 

a  look  of  true  admiration,  a  look  of  true  a  feeling  in  anyone  who  talked  with  him  S?7^and  vet  ^^^^.^fii   itLn   ilfi,^' 

respect,  a  look  of  true  gratitude,  a  look  that  this  was  someone  who  turned  no  SS  w?hi^  L  h^^^/m  £^^  /'J?  ^ 

of  love.  comer,  who  cut  no  edges  who  sought  to  ^   ^  5^  to  help  hun  because  Alaska 

,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  92d  speak  plainly' aJaShSlsV           '  wt\?oving  tSrhTSluld^n'o  T,?"**   \' 

class  can  stay  here  many  years,  but  it  And  he  did  it  from  a  sense  of  values  of  ?o                                              ^^  """"^ 

goes  without  saying  that  Nick  Beglch  was  that  was  rooted  in  the  very  best  of  what  t  remember  savin.r  to  him    «h«.,cw 

a  leader  in  this  class.  Those  of  us  who  re-  this  Nation's  heritage  has  come  to  mean.  "Nick  TlStYrP^^lnVr,i^t^H^f  °"^' 

main  here  today,  and  who  perhaps  will  Mr.   Speaker.   I  join   with  the  other  swond  te™'^           *  ^                 ^""^ 

be  here  tomorrow,  will  always  remember  Members  in  extending  my  deepest  sym-  This  was  a  man  whn  won  th^  r^c^w.* 

with  the  greatest  tondness  this  genOe-  Pathles  to  Pegge  and  to  his  children.  I  and^e  ad^riSrSn  L  I  tWnk  hlfi^n 

man  from  .\laska  who  came  down  and  In  hope  they  will  take  some  comfort  from  d^mo^t?atS    here  ^nilhJ^^m^n^ 

such  a  brief  period  had  such  a  great  ef-  the  example  which  he  left,  from  the  con-  ffraeswith^p  affection  SwlTt  is^o7 

feet  on  our  lives.  tributlons  which  he  made,  and  from  the  s  der  J  to  teTvenr  Siilt  i^  A,  fi^' 

To   his  wife  and  his  family  go  our  realization  that  their  husband  and  their  low   Memk?rs   of   Conwe^^ 

deepest   sympathies.    While   we    realize  father  stood  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  MemSr?^wh"  sharS  ^SSThimhls  nro 

that  perhaps  words  are  of  small  comfort  this  Hall  and  represented  to  those  of  us  feSion  S  Sll?  Uf e 

T      ^v,^^^^  ^?^7  *^**  *^®^  Mentis  who  were  privileged  to  work  with  him  the  Nick  had  a  proud  tiUe  which  only  a 

share  with  them  this  great  loss.  very  finest  that  can  be  embodied  in  a  few  States  gave  to  the  "]£pTesentJthfes 

In  closmg  let  me  say  that  one  of  my  Public  servant  in  this  Republic.  he  was  ^t  the  RepreSeSwffro^^^ 

S3?J"'i5  "l^r^y.  ^r  '"'^  ^*^^  Is  in  the  ^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  t^  ^  ?^e  2d  or  thTSw  ^tricT;  hi 

Book  of  MIcah.  It  says:  for  yielding.  ^^s  "the"  Representative  of  Alaska  And 

'What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak-  indeed  he  was  He  was  a  representative  of 

n^r>^^^  Z^r  ^''''^'  ''^^  »o  "^  "•^'c^l4''\''T^J'/'1'i'         .  something  bmader  SL  tE  He  w^  a 

numoiy  with  thy  Ood?  Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  Representative,  I  think,  of  th-  spirit  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  Nick  Beglch.  He  "°^  ^tZmt^c  -r  ^  °^  country  broadly— the  youthful  dy- 
dld  justly,  he  loved  mercy,  and  we  know  t  *v.^  u  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak-  namlc.  restless,  impatient,  and,  yes,  the 
that  he  will  always  walk  humbly  with  ^r/ thank  the  gentleman.  wonderfully  idealistic  spirit  that  we 
his  God.  I  would  like  to  think  of  Nick  Beglch  think  of  when  we  think  of  a  great  Indus- 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  *""  ""  contribution  to  life  in  terms  of  trialized  country  such  as  ours, 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr  Bar-  *^^  '°^®  *^**  he  expressed  in  his  actions  It  has  been  said  that  politics  is  the 
BANES) .  every  day  of  his  life.  That  love  was  a  love  science  of  the  highest  good,  and  in  a  dav 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  gentle-  o'  giving.  and  time  when  this  profession  is  much 
man  for  yielding.  ^  remember  well  a  trip  he  made  to  maligned  all  of  us  who  were  his  col- 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting,  in  a  way  ttiat  <^eveland  for  the  Croatian  community,  leagues  and  who  shared  with  him  what 
we  shoiUd  be  here  after  midnight  paying  ^°'  ^^  ^^  extremely  close  to  the  Slavic  we  consider  a  great  honor  of  public  life 
this  tribute  to  our  colleague,  Nick  Be-  P^oP^e.  which  was  his  heritage.  It  was  in  are  grateful  to  him  and  are  grateful  to 
gich.  because  it  symbolizes,  in  a  way  the  ^o^^hig  these  people  that  he  went  to  his  family  for  having  shared  him  with  us 
dedication  which  he  brought  to  his  work  Cleveland  to  speak  to  them  on  the  pur-  for  this  short  period  of  time 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  ^^^  ^^'^  achievements  about  which  he  We  are  grateful  for  our  memory  of 
It  was  my  privUege  to  come  to  the  Con-  "'  W^  strongly  in  this  Congress.  him.  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  stand- 
gress  with  Nick  as  a  Member  of  the  92d  *  beUeve  It  was  a  love  of  people  and  ard  he  set.  and  we  feel  that  in  his  life 
Congress.  I  believe  all  of  us  who  are  in  the  love  of  his  country  that  motivated  and  accompUshments  there  may  be 
that  class  recognized  him  immediately  him  on  that  trip  with  our  dear  and  be-  others  to  follow  the  example  he  set  and 
t^v*«^^^°"  extraordinarj-  quality.  It  loved  majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs.  It  who  will  seek  his  high  Ideals  and  help 
n^v  ^J^Ltlf^%^'^/^'^  °^®  opportu-  was  the  love  of  two  men  to  serve  this  not  only  their  States  and  regions  as  Nick 
mlL?*i^  .  ?^  ^?i  ^"^*  *  ^^"^  '"°-  country  that  took  them  on  that  fateful  did  so  well  but  help  our  country  and  the 
^^^^^°^^  *^*^  ^^l^  ^"^  ^"  "^^  *"**"'•  people  aU  around  the  world  who  depend 
u J^^^/«.  'KnR*"°"  °^  *^**  **P**=-  ^  ^°P*  **^*  ^^  ^°^«  ^**  Nick  Beglch  on  us  for  achieving  a  better  life  and 
ity  and  great  ablUty,  a  person  of  qual-  had  for  humanity  will  be  a  source  of  future. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  most  profound  sense  of  admira- 
tion and  a  real  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute 
to  Nick  Beglch. 

Nick  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  at 
the  same  time.  We  served  together  in 
the  92d  freshman  Democratic  caucus. 
Nick  was  treasurer  of  that  caucus,  and 
he  was  proud  of  that  small  responsibility. 
He  carried  it  out  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  absolute  perfection. 

We  worked  together  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  often  walked  back 
and  forth  to  and  from  the  House  Cham- 
ber to  our  offices,  because  his  office  was 
just  down  the  hall  from  mine.  We  relaxed 
together  after  work.  We  were  friends  and 
our  wives  were  friends. 

It  is  striking  tonight  that  the  various 
statements  made  this  evening  by  so  many 
people  expressed  themselves  as  friends 
and  talked  about  their  personal  relation- 
ships. Every  one  is  obviously  true.  To- 
gether they  set  forth  a  mighty  testi- 
monial to  a  person  who  was  Nick  Beglch. 

Nick's  devotion  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
united  us  in  our  support  for  the  State 
and  our  support  for  him.  He  fought  hard 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Act  and  the  Alaska 
pipeline  and  had  the  determination  to 
move  this  legislation  forward  as  expedi- 
tiously  as   possible   for   the   future   of 

Alflclf  Q 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  this  tribute 
tonight  coincides  almost  to  the  day  with 
what  would  obviously  be  the  fulfillment 
of  one  of  his  most  hard-fought  goals, 
that  is.  the  passage  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line bill. 

Nobody  else  in  the  modem  history  of 
Congress  has  accomplished  anything  like 
that  much  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

He  was  a  man  of  unswerving  devotion 
and  great  energy,  a  young  man  of  wis- 
dom and  thoughtful  contemplation.  He 
was  a  man  with  the  ability  to  envision 
new  solutions  to  old  problems. 

He  had  a  real  liking  for  enlightened 
Democratic  leadership  and  a  very  high 
regard  and  a  well  deserved  regard  for 
the  progressive  Democratic  leaders  who 
are  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

While  he  belongs  to  history,  he  was  a 
dedicated  Member  of  Congress,  and  his 
many  contributions  here  remain  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all  and  a  demonstration 
of  what  hard  work,  enthusiasm,  integ- 
rity, and  optimism  can  accomplish. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dim- 
cell). 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  commend  him  and  his  col- 
league from  Iowa  for  arranging  this  spe- 
cial order  tonight. 

I  join  them  in  paying  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished and  able  representative  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  a  most  able  and  re- 
spected Member  of  this  body. 

He  is  missed  by  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  the  colleagues  with  whom  he  served, 
and  among  whom  he  had  so  many 
friends.  I  know  that  he  is  missed  by  his 
family  whom  he  so  much  loved.  I  join 


not  only  in  paying  tribute  to  Nick  Beglch, 
but  also  in  expressing  condolences  to  the 
family  that  he  loved,  and  that  meant  so 
much  to  him. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
a  few  moments  ago  of  this  tribute  to- 
night for  Nick  Beglch  from  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hun- 
gate).  I  know  the  hour  is  late,  and  the 
admonition  has  been  given  that  in  order 
to  have  these  remarks  included  in  the 
Record  we  must  conclude  this  as  soon  as 
possible 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  two  items 
that  I  want  to  cover,  and  to  have  in- 
cluded in  this  eulogy. 

It  was  our  privilege  many  times  right 
back  by  the  door  to  sit  and  talk  with  oiir 
good  friend.  Nick  Beglch — and  I  say  good 
friend  because,  although  we  were  not 
freshmen  Members  of  the  92d  Congress 
as  he  was.  but  because  he  was  the  sort  of 
a  person  who  was  so  easy  to  become  ac- 
quainted with. 

As  I  say.  there  are  two  things  about 
this  eulogy  tonight.  One  Is  the  fact  that 
at  this  very  later  hour,  after  a  long  and 
hard  day,  and  when  we  are  at  a  half- 
hour  after  midnight,  that  there  are  this 
number  of  Members  on  the  floor  who 
have  remained  to  pay  tribute  to  this  col- 
league, a  colleague  who  represented,  it  is 
true,  a  big  State,  but  he  was  a  big  man. 
And  back  there  in  those  conversations 
we  had  the  opportimity  to  discuss  the 
things  that  were  so  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  that  was  the  passage  of  the 
Alasksm  Native  Land  Claims. 

Nick  said  to  me  one  time : 

I  hope  If  you  cannot  speak  for  this  bill 
that  you  wlU  not  speak  against  It. 

How  could  one  refuse  a  request  like 
that?  Someone  said  that  you  could  not 
refuse  Nick  Begich.  We  thought  so  much 
of  him.  We  miss  him.  It  was  the  greatest 
shock  of  our  time  to  learn  the  sad  news 
that  came  to  us  from  Alaska  Isist  October. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  his  good 
widow,  Pegge.  will  be  sustained  in  her 
bereavement. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Den- 
holm). 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
most  of  us  realize  that  It  Is  sadness  to  go 
to  the  open  grave  and  look  down,  but  it 
is  faith  to  look  beyond. 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
the  gentleman  whom  we  honor  tonight 
left  with  this  body  it  Is  the  faith  that  he 
gave  us.  the  hope  that  he  gave  to  the 
people  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  per- 
formance that  he  made  in  history. 

I  know  that  the  name  Beglch  will  fol- 
low in  the  annals  of  history  the  word 
"Alaska,"  just  like  the  letter  "B"  follows 
the  letter  "A"  in  the  alphabet.  It  is  in- 
delible there,  and  it  will  be  remembered. 

He  had  courage,  honesty,  and  integ- 
rity. We  learned  to  trust  him  and  to  know 
him.  I  was  of  his  class  as  a  Member  of 
the  92d  Congress  In  the  year  of  his  death. 
One  of  the  moments  that  I  shall  never 
forget  was  that  shortly  before  we  ad- 
journed to  go  home  with  our  people  we 


were  gathered  in  the  patio  at  the  home 
of  our  beloved  leader.  Hale  Boggs.  and 
as  we  left  there  that  evening  our  ma- 
jority leader  said  to  us : 

I  have  but  one  wish,  and  that  la  that  we 
can  all  meet  again. 

None  of  US  knew  that  Nick  could  not 
come  back  or  that  our  leader  would  not 
return.  And  in  our  infinite  wisdom  here 
as  a  collective  body  we  know  not  their 
whereabouts,  or  whether  they  are  with 
us  and  can  see  us,  and  know  and  imder- 
stand  the  problems  of  our  time.  But  to- 
night we  have  seen  the  great  orat<»«  of 
our  body  come  into  the  well,  in  a  Cham- 
ber hushed  in  sadness,  knowing  that 
these  men  are  gone. 

We  know  that  we  will  not  feel  their 
warm  hands  and  have  the  benefit  of  the 
words  of  their  courage  suid  imderstand- 
Ing.  but  I  think  also  we  know  that  we  are 
all  better  because  we  had  them  for  a  little 
while.  If  lives  could  be  measured  in  deeds 
and  not  years,  I  could  say  to  the  loved 
ones  of  Nick  Beglch  and  Hale  Bog^s  that 
they  lived  for  hundreds  of  years,  for  they 
did  many  things  for  many  people.  They 
sought  to  serve  their  God  through  serv- 
ing others,  and  It  is  In  this  spirit  and 
with  this  courage  and  in  this  faith  that 
I  accept  the  challenge  to  try  to  carry  on 
their  good  works  for  all  mankind. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  a  woman  who  is 
a  most  fitting  participant  in  this  tribute 
to  Nick  Begich,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs). 

Mrs.  BOOOS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  joining  with  my 
colleagues  in  all  of  the  beautiful  things 
that  have  been  said  about  Nick  Beglch 
and  his  family. 

Imbued  with  the  fervent  patriotism  of 
his  immigrant  parents  and  determined  to 
express  it  in  an  effective  manner.  Nick 
Begich  accomplished  more  in  his  short 
span  of  life  than  most  men  achieve  in 
the  proverbial  three  score  years  and  ten. 

His  buoyant  spirit,  keen  intelligence 
and  compassionate  heart  suited  him  es- 
pecially to  represent  the  remarkable  peo- 
ple of  Alaska. 

As  his  parents  had  inspired  him.  so 
he  left  a  beautiful  legacy  of  dedication 
to  God  and  country  and  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  for  his  fellow 
man  to  his  valiant  and  beautiful  wife, 
Pegge,  and  to  his  splendid  children. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  bpportunity  of 
knowing  firsthand  the  love  and  respect 
which  Nick's  constituents  felt  for  him 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  worth  of 
his  public  service. 

I  believe  that  Hale  would  join  me  in 
offering  as  consolation  to  them,  to  his 
devoted  family  and  to  his  good  and  loyal 
friends  in  this  House  these  words  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 

Every  heart  that  has  beat  strong  and 
cheerfully  has  left  a  hopeful  Impulse  behind 
It  In  the  world,  and  bettered  the  tradition' 
of  mankind.  And  even  if  death  catch  people, 
like  an  open  pitfall,  and  In  mid-career,  lay- 
ing out  vast  projects,  and  planning  mon- 
strovis  foundations,  flushed  with  hope,  and 
their  mouths  full  of  boastful  language, 
they  should  be  at  once  tripped  up  and 
silenced:  la  there  not  something  brave  and 
spirited  In  such  a  termination?  and  does  not 
life  go  down  with  a  better  grace,  forming  in 
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full  body  over  a  precipice,  than  miserably 
straggling  to  an  end  in  sandy  deltas?  Deatb 
bas  not  been  suffered  to  take  so  mucb  as  an 
illusion  from  his  heart.  In  the  hot  fit  of 
life,  a  tip-toe  on  the  highest  point  of  being, 
he  passes  It  abound  onto  the  other  side  .  .  . 
trailing  with  him  clouds  of  glory,  this  happy 
starred,  full-blooded  spirit  shoots  Into  the 
spiritual  land. 

By  Robert  Leva  Stevenson. 

I  do  know,  Frank,  that  they  are  here 
with  us  tonight,  and  I  appreciate  so 
much  the  opportunity  of  participating 
in  this  small  gesture. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague,  Nick  Beglch,  who  disap- 
peared with  the  late  majority  leader, 
Hale  Boggs,  during  an  airplane  flight 
from  Anchorage  to  Juneau  last  October. 

Nick's  tragic  death  wai  a  loss  to  his 
family,  his  State,  CongreS,  and  the  Na- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Nick  In  the  92d  Congress 
knew  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  highly  able, 
and  committed  to  improving  life  for  all 
Americans.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Nick  was  elected  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Study  Group, 
to  which  no  other  first-term  Congress- 
man ever  had  been  elected. 

A  member  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Nick  was  largely  responsible  for 
passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  claims  leg- 
islation in  1971.  He  helped  pull  together 
the  disparate  views  of  the  Natives,  min- 
ers, oil  interests,  and  conservationists, 
and,  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  final 
bill  was  hailed  by  all  parties  as  a  land- 
mark achievement. 

Besides  his  outstanding  work  in  gov- 
ernment, Nick  worked  as  an  educator  in 
Alaska  for  16  years.  He  is  remembered  by 
Alaskans  as  "Mr.  Education,"  and  de- 
serves the  honor. 

Nick's  brave  and  lovely  wife,  Pegge 
and  his  six  children,  Nichelle,  Nicholas.' 
Thomas,  Mark,  Stephanie,  and  Paul, 
have  my  slncerest  sympathy. 

He  shall  be  mLssed. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fate  struck 
down  one  of  the,  brightest  lights  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated  In  my  serv- 
ice In  the  Congress. 

Nick  Beglch  was  a  man  of  brilliance 
and  all  who  knew  him  predicted  a  tre- 
mendous career  of  public  service  for  him. 

Nick  came  here  as  Alaska's  Represen- 
tative to  the  92d  Congress.  All  who  met 
him  liked  him.  They  came  to  know  him  as 
a  man  of  ability  and  Integrity. 

We  were  stunned  when  he  was  lost  on 
a  flight  over  the  State  he  loved  and 
served  so  well.  With  him  were  three 
others,  including  the  great  Hale  Boggs 
of  Louisiana,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House. 

I  well  remember  how  we  received  the 
news  in  shocked  disbelief.  We  shared 
with  Mrs.  Beglch  the  belief  that  the  plane 
was  only  down  and  would  shortly  be 
found. 

As  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  into  months,  hopes  began  to 
fall. 

Nick's  career  In  the  House  was  short, 
but  It  was  brilliant.  He  made  his  mark 
and  we  are  all  richer  for  having  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him. 

TO  his  lovely  wife  and  six  children,  I 
extend  my  deepest  ssmipathy.  I  can  only 
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hope  they  can  be  comforted  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  truly  a  great  man 
and  that  we  have  lost  a  very  dear  friend. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
16,  1972.  a  small,  private  aircraft  was 
reported  missing  over  Alaska.  After 
months  of  intensive  search,  the  Cessna 
was  determined  to  be  lost.  The  public 
and  certainly  the  Congress  were  ag- 
grieved by  the  passing  of  two  of  our  most 
diligent  Members — Majority  Leader  Hale 
Boggs  and  Alaska's  Representatlve-at- 
Large,  Nick  Beglch. 

Mr.  Beglch  was  elected  to  the  House 
in  1970  and  was,  in  his  first  year  of  serv- 
ice, recognized  as  a  tireless,  dedicated 
worker  and  one  of  the  finest  among  the 
freshman  legislators  in  the  92d  Congress. 
His  industrious  service  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
earned  him  recognition  as  an  authority 
on  matters  concerning  Indian  Affairs, 
National  Parks  and  Public  Lands.  He  led 
the  floor  flght  which  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  his  bill,  the  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act.  He  also  played  a  major  role  in 
the  passage  of  other  important  legisla- 
tion for  Alaska  Including  the  Fairbanks 
flood  control  project.  Representative  Be- 
glch will  surely  be  missed. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  pajdng  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague,  the  late  Nick  Be- 
glch of  Alaska,  whose  service  in  this  body 
was  ended  so  abruptly  by  the  tragic 
accident  which  claimed  his  life,  and  that 
of  the  late  majority  leadet.  Hale  Boggs. 

Death  at  any  age,  at  any  stage  In  an 
individual's  professional  career,  or  at  any 
point  in  an  individual's  personal  develop- 
ment is  di£Bcult  enough  to  cope  with. 
It  reaches  tragic  dimensions  when  one  is 
struck  down,  as  was  Nick  Beglch.  early 
in  life  and  with  his  career  just  opening 
up  before  him.  Nick  was  just  40  years 
old.  flnishlng  out  his  first  term  In  this 
body,  when  he  lost  his  life  on  that  Ill- 
fated  airplane  flight  from  Anchorage  to 
Juneau. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Nick  Beglch  will  remember  him  as 
one  who  api}eared  on  the  scene  only 
briefly,  but  who  nonetheless  left  his 
mark  on  this  institution,  and  on  the 
cause  of  representative  government  to 
which  this  body  is  so  deeply  committed. 

Nick  Begich  was  a  dedicated,  able, 
and  compassionate  legislator,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  all  of  us  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  him  miss  his  counsel  and 
his  friendship. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Mr.  Cttlvzr  and  Mr.  Burton,  in  honoring 
the  late  Representative  Nicholas  Beglch. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
taking  the  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Alaska,  Nick 
Beglch  Impressed  me  as  I  am  sure  he  im- 
pressed us  aU,  with  his  intelligence,  his 
sincerity  and  his  drive.  I  will  never  forget 
how  deeply  committed  he  was,  to  people 
and  to  his  c(»istltuent8.  He  was  con- 
cerned and  dedicated  to  the  poor,  the 
imfed,  the  Ill-clothed  and  the  unedu- 
cated. 

It  was  because  of  his  limitless  concern 
and  dedication,  his  personality,  that  Nick 


Beglch  commanded  the  kind  of  respect 
and  admiration  from  his  colleagues  that 
he  possessed. 

With  the  loss  of  Nick  Beglch  the  House 
has  lost  one  of  those  rare  voices  that 
could  rise  above  the  often  loud  and  an- 
guished cries  of  conflicting  issues  and 
divergent  questions.  He  spoke  softly, 
clearly  and  with  humanity,  regardless  of 
the  issue. 

When  Nick  spoke,  he  spoke  from  the 
heart,  you  listened,  you  understood. 

I  fully  comprehend  and  share  the  sense 
of  grief  and  deep  personal  loss  that  his 
family  and  all  of  us  here  on  the  Hill  are 
experiencing  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  Nick  Begich,  the  Con- 
gressman from  Alaska.  My  words  today 
are  tinged  by  great  sorrow  and  Immense 
pride.  Sorrow  that  the  life  of  one  so 
young  should  be  snuffed  out,  sorrow  that 
our  Nation  will  miss  the  presence  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  had  so  mucb 
to  give  in  service  to  his  State  and  coun- 
try, sorrow  for  Nick's  brave  wife,  Pegge, 
and  her  children.  But  even  In  a  time  of 
sadness,  I  am  proud  of  this  man,  Nick 
Beglch.  For  in  the  brief  span  of  his  legis- 
lative career,  he  compiled  a  record  of 
achievement  which  would  fill  the  life- 
time of  a  lesser  person. 

Nick  was  not  a  native  son  of  Alaska, 
but  this  did  not  dim  his  love  for  our  49th 
State  and  its  people.  He  was  bom,  raised 
and  educated  in  Minnesota,  where  be 
compiled  a  distinguished  academic  rec- 
ord. In  1956,  he  followed  the  coiu^  of 
many  courageous  young  men  and  reset- 
tled in  Anchorage,  where  he  became  a 
guidance  counselor  and  later  director  of 
student  personnel  in  the  Anchorage 
School  District.  In  1962,  Nick  was  elected 
to  the  Alaska  State  Senate,  where  he  was 
selected  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Dur- 
ing his  8  years  In  the  State  senate,  he 
labored  tirelessly  In  behalf  of  Alaska's 
schoolchildren  and  teachers.  During  this 
busy  time  he  also  served  with  distinction 
as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fort 
Richardson  and  as  an  Instructor  at  the 
University  of  Alaska. 

Nick  Begich  came  to  Washington  as  a 
freshman  Congressman  in  January,  1971, 
and  even  during  his  single  term  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  compiled  an 
enviable  record  of  accomplishment.  He 
made  his  mark  early  as  a  conscientious 
and  progressive  legislator,  with  an  im- 
pressive attendance  and  voting  record  of 
99  percent  In  the  House,  while  at  the 
same  time  carrying  out  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Congressman  Beglch  maintained  a  far- 
sighted  and  liberal  record  in  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  matters.  He  voted  his 
conscience  in  opposing  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  while  lending  voice  to 
those  of  his  fellow  Members  who  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment of  our  nation.  He  consistently 
supported  Increased  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation as  well  as  progressive  legislation 
In  the  fields  of  civil  rights,  consumer  pro- 
tection and  labor  relations. 
Nick  Beglch  was  active  and  committed 
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on  national  issues,  but  he  concentrated 

his  efforts  on  matters  that  pertained 
most  directly  to  his  constituents.  He  felt 
a  special  obligation  to  them,  and,  as  he 
put  it  in  his  own  words: 

I  believe,  that  with  only  one  seat  in  the 
UjB.  House  of  Representatives,  Alaslca  should 
expect  its  Congressman  to  do  the  essential, 
practical  jobs  as  an  absolute  first  priority, 
using  every  bit  of  energy  at  bis  disposal. 

It  was  this  philosophy  that  motivated 
Nick  Begich  in  working  for  his  State  and 
Nation  when  he  helped  bring  about  the 
passage  of  the  Alsiska  Native  Lands 
Claims  Settlement  Act  in  1971.  Although 
this  worthy  legislation  had  been  actively 
considered  by  Congress  for  more  than 
6  years,  it  was  due  in  large  part  td  his 
active  and  energetic  support  that  fined 
action  was  taken,  and  that  this  vital  bill 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  recognizing 
the  long-standing  claims  of  Alaska's 
Natives. 

Now  he  has  passed  from  this  life,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  legacy  which  will  give 
honor  to  his  name  for  years  to  come.  The 
people  of  Alaska  have  lost  a  great  friend 
and  a  fearless  defender,  the  Congress  has 
lost  an  outstanding  legislator,  his  family 
has  lost  a  loving  husband  and  father. 
Nick  Begich  was  a  rare  and  good  man; 
his  loss  will  be  felt  by  us  all. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
nearly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  his  tragic 
death,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
Honorable  Nick  Beglch  of  Alaska.  Nick 
served  on  the  Alaska  State  Senate  for 
two  consecutive  terms  prior  to  being 
elected  to  the  92d  Congress  in  1971.  He 
served  ably  and  conscientiously  from 
then  until  hts  tragic  disappearance  last 
October  with  the  late  majority  leader. 
Hale  Boggs. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  know  that  Nick  was 
a  hard-working  and  dedicated  Member  of 
Congress.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  struggle 
of  Native  Americans  for  social  justice 
and  introduced  legislation  providing  for 
this.  As  the  recipient  of  the  1965  NAACP 
Human  Rights  Award,  Nick  Beglch  was 
truly  a  man  of  conscience  and  compas- 
sion, especial]^  for  the  socially  and  eco- 
nomlcsJly  oppressed.  A  former  school 
superintendent  and  long-time  educator, 
Nick  was  also  sensitive  to  the  growing 
educational  needs  of  this  Nation. 

The  country  has  lost  not  only  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  but  also  a  good 
and  decent  man.  I  am  happy  that  his  col- 
leagues have  set  aside  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  life  and  social  achieve- 
ments, indeed  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  seldom  in  the  long  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  our  col- 
lective emotions  been  so  strained  as  dur- 
ing the  days  of  anxiety  over  the  fate 
of  two  of  our  colleagues  who  were  lost 
in  the  frozen  mjrstery  of  Alaska. 

When  the  curtain  of  certainty  fell — 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  the  mas- 
sive backlands  of  our  50th  State — my 
thoughts  turned  to  the  man  who  served 
with  us  from  there — his  contributions  to 
humanity — his  service  to  his  country, 
rendered  in  the  short  span  of  time  Nick 
Beglch  was  our  colleague. 


Nick  Beglch  served  within  a  aoape  of 
interests  almost  as  large  as  the  State  he 
represented — human  rights,  education, 
business,  and  national  government.  He 
served  with  devotion  and  compassion, 
with  pride  and  affection.  He  served  well 
and  humbly  those  he  represented,  and  he 
will  not  be  forgotten  as  a  pioneer  of  prog- 
ress In  behalf  of  his  land,  his  State,  his 
people — Alaskans  who  will  miss  him  and 
remember  him  as  we  do  here  in  this 
House. 

Nicholas  Beglch 's  memory  will  nurture 
our  own  hope  and  courage,  and  the  hope 
and  courage  of  his  wife  and  six  children 
in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleagues  for 
providing  us  with  this  opportunity  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  late  Congressman 
Nick  Begich  of  Alaska. 

Although  Nick  Beglch's  time  of  service 
here  in  the  House  was  not  of  heroic  pro- 
portions in  terms  of  length,  it  wsis  heroic 
in  terms  of  the  contributions  he  made. 

No  newcomer  to  public  service  or  elec- 
tive office,  having  served  8  years  In  the 
Alaska  State  Senate,  he  quickly  learned 
the  ropes  here  in  the  House. 

Nick  Begich  was  in  the  unique  F>osi- 
tion,  shared  by  only  five  other  Congress- 
men, of  representing  all  of  the  residents 
of  his  home  State.  And  represent  them 
all,  he  did.  He  will,  undoubtedly,  be  well 
remembered  for  his  work  for  the  Alaskan 
Indians. 

Conservation  of  the  bountiful  natural 
resources  of  his  beautiful  State  was  one 
of  Nick  Beglch's  prime  concerns.  All  of 
us  who,  too,  love  the  rugged  State  miss 
his  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  that  area. 

His  lovely  family,  along  with  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  distinguished  Majority 
Leader  Hale  Boggs,  have  been  through  a 
long,  heart-rending  ordeal.  All  of  us  here 
shared  in  the  agony  of  the  extended 
search  for  the  aircraft  canTing  these  two 
fine  men;  we  shared  In  the  grief  at  their 
loss;  and  today  we  again  share  with 
them — this  time  in  remembering  Nick 
Begich,  the  Congressman,  public  servant, 
husband  and  father. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  deepest  sjmipathy  to  Mrs.  Pegge  Be- 
gich and  the  six  Begich  children. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
Nick  Begich  of  Alaska,  and  to  state  once 
again  our  deep  sorrow  at  hLs  untimely 
passing. 

In  his  all-too-brief  lifespan,  Nick 
Beglch  accomplished  more  than  many 
men  ever  achieve  in  a  long  lifetime.  Per- 
haps as  typical  of  the  affection  and  re- 
spect his  fellow  citizens  In  Alaska  af- 
forded him  was  their  electing  him  to 
represent  them  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  By 
doing  so,  his  friends  and  neighbors  ex- 
pressed very  simply  their  faith  and  trust 
in  him. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  no  person  who  ever 
placed  his  faith  and  trust  in  Nick  Beglch 
ever  had  reason  to  regret  it.  Those  of  us 
who  labored  with  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  found  him  to  be  astute, 
level-headed  and  altogether  trustworthy. 
We  soon  learned  to  know  how  great  a 
potential  existed  inside  this  quiet  unas- 


suming yoimg  man.  That  that  potential 
was  snuffed  out  so  early  in  his  lifetime  is 
as  great  a  loss  to  the  Nation  as  it  Is  for 
his  family  and  his  friends  In  his  beloved 
Alaska,  and  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

But  a  nation  can  survive  the  death  of  a 
statesman.  What  we  who  knew  him  well 
mourn  most  of  all  Is  the  loss  of  a  good 
man,  a  good  friend.*  Nick  and  Peggy 
Beglch  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who  came 
to  know  them  aiid  their  delightful  chil- 
dren. Theirs  was  a  happy  marriage,  filled 
with  good  humor  and  high  spirits,  and 
they  infected  all  who  came  their  way 
with  happiness. 

In  his  first  year  of  service  In  thin 
House,  Nick  and  Peggy  B^ich  came  to 
visit  in  my  home  city  of  New  York  during 
the  congressional  New  York  trip.  They 
enjoyed  themselves  immensely,  and  be- 
fore they  left,  Nick  pnsnised  us  and  his 
wife  that  when  it  came  time  for  the  next 
trip  they  would  bring  their  children  with 
them. 

Two  mociths  ago,  we  held  that  trip. 
And  with  the  courage  and  the  sturdy 
character  that  she  possesses,  Peggy 
Begich  made  good  that  promise  for  her 
children.  Nick  Begich  had  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  wife  and  his  children, 
and  nothing  else  could  typify  that  pride 
more  than  the  moral  stamina  and  loyalty 
to  their  departed  father  and  husband 
than  his  family  displayed  on  that  trip. 

And  so  we  have  all  lost  much  with  this 
early  passing  of  Nick  Beglch.  and  it  can 
never  be  replaced. 

Too  soon  was  he  taken  away  from  us 
and  long  will  we  suffer  that  loss. 

Mr.  ROSEl'JTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  honoring  the  late  representative  from 
Alaska,  Nick  Beglch. 

Nick  came  to  Congress  In  1971  with 
much  diverse  experience.  He  had  been  a 
builder,  an  educator,  and  a  legislator. 
Nick  made  full  use  of  all  his  experience 
and  his  enormous  capabilities  and  be- 
came one  of  our  hardest  working 
Members. 

In  the  course  of  his  brief  2-year  stay  in 
the  House,  Nick  Begich  and  I  worked  to- 
gether on  a  number  of  issues.  Including 
consumer  affairs,  congressional  refonn, 
and  an  end  to  the  Indochina  war.  I  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  intelligent  and 
sincere,  a  man  with  much  to  offer  this 
House. 

Nick  Beglch  was  a  man  of  principle, 
yet  a  man  who  knew  when  to  compro- 
mise. He  worked  hard  in  the  interests  of 
Alaskans  and  in  the  interest  of  all  Amer- 
icsms.  This  body  and  this  country  need 
more  men  like  Nick  Beglch  and  he  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick  Beglch 
was  a  man  destined  to  make  a  lasting 
mark  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  he  was  campaigning  to  be 
returned  to  the  Job  which  he  had  come  to 
love  so  much  is  a  compounding  irony  of 
his  tragedy.  In  addition  to  solid  demon- 
strations of  his  future  legislative  poten- 
tial, Nick  Begich  was  also  an  open  and 
unstinting  supporter  of  his  party.  The 
fact  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
party's  majority  leader  on  his  Ill-fated 
campaign  flight  last  October  Is  evidoice 
of  the  esteem  the  Democratic  leadership 
had  for  him.  The  people  of  Alaska  in  par- 
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ticular  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  general  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  potentially  strong  and  effective  leader 
in  the  Congress.  We  are  aU  the  less  for  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  start 
of  each  new  Congress  witnesses  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  number  of  new,  often 
young,  Congressmen.  The  ways  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  such  that 
it  is  rarely  possible  for  these  newcomers 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  their  first, 
or  even  second  terms.  Nevertheless,  many 
exhibit  traits  and  abilities  which  mark 
them  as  men  of  promise — as  legislators 
who,  if  they  remain  in  the  body,  will 
eventually  rise  to  positions  of  leadership 
and  respect.  Some  stay  and  fulfill  this 
promise.  Some,  for  personal  reasons  or 
by  virtue  of  the  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
ency, leave  soon  after  they  arrive.  And, 
in  a  few,  tragic  cases,  a  newcomer  Is 
struck  down  before  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  the  promise  he  has  shown. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Nick  Begich,  the 
Representative  from  Alaska  during  the 
92d  Congress,  who  with  Hale  Boggs,  the 
Representative  from  Louisiana,  was  re- 
ported missing  last  October  15,  when  a 
plane  carrying  them  from  Anchorage  to 
Juneau  disappeared. 

Nick  Begich  came  to  Washington  from 
a  career  in  Alaska  as  a  businessman  and 
educator.  His  prime  interests  however  al- 
ways seem  to  have  been  in  the  area  of 
public  service.  From  1962  to  1968,  he 
served  as  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  Port  Richardson  district.  Prom  1964 
imtil  his  election  to  Congress,  he  held  a 
seat  in  the  Alaska  State  Senate.  Yet 
these  oflSces  only  reflect  a  part  of  Nick 
Begich's  involvement  in  public  sJfairs, 
an  involvement  that  was  recognized  in 
the  bestowal  of  the  VFW  Community 
Service  Award  in  1963,  and  the  NAACP 
Himian  Rights  Award  in  1964. 

As  a  Member  of  the  92d  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Begich  continued  to  render 
admirable  service  to  his  State,  sitting  on 
the  Committee  for  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  for  Public 
Works.  He  succeeded  in  securing  fund- 
ing for  much-needed  public  works  proj- 
ects, and  measiu-es  aiding  and  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  various  Alaskan 
industries.  In  addition,  he  pursued  an 
active  role  in  issues  of  broader  national 
significance,  sponsoring  legislation  deal- 
ing with  defense,  justice,  and  medicare, 
among  other  things. 

During  his  brief  tenxire  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Nlch  Begich  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  talent  and  ability, 
of  industry  and  integrity,  of  dedication 
and  purpose,  in  short,  a  legislator  of 
great  promise.  His  loss  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted.  It  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  State 
of  Alaska,  but  also  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country.  Men  such  as  Begich  are  the 
life-blood  or  our  political  system,  the 
sources  of  its  vitality.  I  am  siore  I  speak 
for  all  the  Members  of  this  body  when  I 
say  we  deeply  mourn  Nick  Begich,  and 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Pegge  and  six  children. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  have 
this  House  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  suffered  such  a  grievous  loss  as 
we  did  in  the  accident  in  which  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  late  Nick  Beiglch  of 
Alaska,  lost  his  life. 


Nick  Begich  died  in  service  to  his 
coimtry.  He  was  seeking  reelection  so  he 
coTild  continue  pursuing  those  ideals  and 
objectives  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
his  piiblic  service.  He  faced  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task  In  reaching  the  people 
of  the  Immense  State  of  Alaska  to  ex- 
change views,  and  the  hazards  of  trans- 
portation involved  were  revealed  all  too 
clearly  in  the  plane  loss  which  robbed 
us  of  his  dedicated  commitment. 

Nick  was  eager  to  work  for  and  help 
his  constituents.  He  was  a  crusader,  am- 
bitious to  resolve  the  problems  faced  by 
the  people  of  Alaska.  As  their  lone  U.S. 
Representative,  he  toiled  long  hours  In 
pursuit  of  the  far-sighted  governmental 
programs  necessary  to  continue  the  evo- 
lution of  this  great  State  from  primitive 
wilderness  to  full  participation  in  the 
economic  destiny  of  our  countiT. 

He  was  energetic,  resourceful,  and 
wonderfully  human.  One  of  Nick's  ge- 
niuses was  his  ability  to  get  along  with  all 
those  he  met,  whether  humble  or  mighty. 
By  his  perseverance  and  sheer  ability, 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  many  deeds  to 
his  short  congressional  career. 

We  had  in  common  the  fact  that  both 
of  us  represented  States  separated  from 
what  Alaskans  call  the  "lower  48".  Be- 
cause Alaska  and  Hawaii  shared  many  of 
the  same  kinds  of  problems,  often  Nick 
and  I  worked  together  on  legislation  to 
meet  some  mutual  need  of  our  respec- 
tive States.  I  had  many  occasions  to  learn 
of  his  effectiveness  as  a  legislator,  as 
well  as  to  know  his  cheerful  personal 
camaraderie. 

Nick  performed  with  skill  and  distinc- 
tion as  a  Representative  able  to  enlist 
the  Oovemment  in  transforming  the 
challenges  of  Alaska  to  solutions.  Yet  he 
was  much  more  than  this.  He  also  had  a 
keen  perspective  on  his  responsibilities 
as  a  national  legislator,  and  he  followed 
policies  of  great  wisdom  to  benefit  all  the 
people  of  our  country.  He  was  imagina- 
tive and  compassionate  in  seeking  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  rather  than 
powerful  vested  interests.  He  was  a  skill- 
ful lobbjrist  for  the  many  in  little-noticed 
areas  where  all  too  often  the  special  in- 
terests of  a  few  prevail. 

Still  young,  Nick  may  have  been 
destined  for  roles  of  even  greater  leader- 
ship had  not  the  hand  of  fate  dealt  a 
tragic  end.  He  was  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  splendid  Representative  of 
Alaska.  We  shall  sorely  miss  Nick  Begich. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  paying  tribute  to 
our  friend  and  former  colleague,  the  late 
Nick  Begich.  His  disappearance  and  im- 
timely  death  last  year  was  indeed  a 
shock. 

During  his  brief  career  In  Congress, 
Nick  Begich  displayed  an  avid  Interest 
in  his  work  and  a  great  dedication  to  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  his  district.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
our  outstanding  Congressmen — one  who 
brought  to  his  oflBce  a  wisdom  and  judge- 
ment that  distinguished  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  premature  loss  of  this  young,  ca- 
pable and  dedicated  legislator  was,  and 
continues  to  be,   deeply  felt  by  us  all. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 


to  our  colleague  and  friend,  the  late  Nick 
Begich. 

Nick  Begich  was  an  amazing  man. 
With  the  support  and  assistance  of  his 
capable  wife  and  a  hardworking  staff  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
than  any  other  freshman  Congressman 
in  recent  history. 

When  Nick  came  to  Congress  the 
Alaska  Land  Claims  was  a  child  of  con- 
gressional neglect.  Nick  quickly  sized  up 
the  situation  and  began  to  plan  the 
brilliant  strategy  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  Land  Claims  Act  during 
his  first  term  in  office. 

Nick  was  able  to  carry  through  his 
plan  because  he  was  willing  to  work  hanl 
for  his  constituents  and  because  of  his 
ability  to  win  the  respect  of  the  House 
membership.  Few  Congressmen  have 
shown  the  ablUty  to  establish  a  coaUtion 
of  such  varied  interests  as  Nick  was  able 
to  do.  In  addition  to  the  House  leader- 
ship, Nick  befriended  many  leading  con- 
servationists and  used  this  friendship  a» 
an  aid  to  insure  immediate  consideration 
of  the  Land  Claims  Act. 

I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  his  untime- 
ly death.  The  coimtry  lost  a  good  leader 
and  the  people  of  Alaska  loet  a  fine  rep- 
resentative. His  passing  is  a  loss  to  us  all. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  our  late 
friend,  Nick  Begich,  Representative  from 
Alaska. 

Nick  served  with  us  in  Ccmgress  only  a 
short  time,  but  in  that  period,  he  made 
his  presence  known  and  felt.  Els  work 
on  the  Alaskan  Native  Land  Claims  bill, 
which  he  considered  his  biggest  ac- 
complishment, resulted  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  allotting  40  million  acres  to 
the  Natives.  Before  Nick  arrived  and  ap- 
plied the  pressure,  the  bill  had  been 
stalled  in  committee. 

Political  service  filled  most  of  Nick's 
time  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
when  he  served  as  an  Alaskan  State  Sen- 
ator and  then  as  U.S.  Representative.  But 
during  his  political  career,  he  did  not  for- 
get the  problems  of  American  education 
with  which  he  dealt  during  his  years  as 
a  high  school  teacher  in  his  home  State 
of  Minnesota,  as  principal  and  later  as 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Port  Rich- 
ards(Hi,  Alaska,  and  as  a  part-time  In- 
structor at  the  University  of  Alaska  in 
Anchorage. 

Nick  voted  against  bills  to  delete  aid 
to  higher  education  and  ethnic  studies 
programs,  and  cosponsored  legislation  to 
assist  the  States  in  equalizing  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  gratitude  of  Nick's  constituency 
for  the  concern  he  showed  them  was  evi- 
dent in  their  vote  to  reelect  him  last  No- 
vember when  his  plane  was  feared  lost. 

Although  the  shock  of  Nick's  death  has 
passed,  the  void  it  left  for  his  family  and 
friends  will  not  go  as  quickly.  The  sharp 
edges  of  emptiness  can  perhaps  be  soft- 
ened by  the  memories  of  the  work  Nick 
did  and  the  knowledge  that  he  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  Nick  would  ac- 
cept death  as  a  new  beginning  rather 
than  as  an  end,  I  believe.  Paul  wrote: 

If  It  Is  to  be  life  In  the  neab  that  me*n« 
fruitful  labor  for  me.  Yet  which  I  shall 
cbooae  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  bard  pressed  be- 
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twMD  the  two.  My  desire  la  to  depart  and  be 
with  Cbrltt,  for  that  Is  far  better. 

Today  I  remember  Nick  with  a  touch 
of  sadness  because  he  is  gone,  but  alBO 
with  joy  because  he  was  with  us. 

Mr.  DE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick 
Begich,  80  tragically  lost  l£ist  fall  in  the 
Alaska  he  loved,  was  my  friend  In  this 
Chamber  and  out. 

He  and  I  had  our  Washington  homes 
In  the  same  commtmlty.  I  knew  his  fine 
wife  and  their  children.  Nick  and  I  wor- 
shipped at  the  same  church.  I  have  felt 
a  deep  personal  loss  since  he  Is  no  longer 
among  us. 

Although  Nick  was  serving  his  first 
term  in  the  House,  he  already  had  earned 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  his  col- 
leagues. We  miss  him  here  and  I,  like 
others,  will  long  remember  him. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  just  begun  the  first  day  of  fall  cam- 
paigning at  the  gates  of  a  San  Diego 
industrial  plant  when  I  learned  of  the 
Alaskan  air  tragedy  involving  our  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  man  whose  memory 
we  honor  this  evening,  Nick  Begich. 

That  news  added  to  the  bleakness  of 
a  rainy  October  dawn.  It  signaled  the 
loss  not  only  of  valued  friends,  but  of  a 
brand  of  leadership  our  Nation  and  our 
party  can  ill  afford  to  give  up. 

Pew  first-year  Members  of  Congress 
had  left  so  Imposing  a  mark  as  the 
youthful  Begich.  Here  were  the  breadth 
of  vision  and,  equally  important,  the 
vitality  needed  to  represent  a  vast, 
emerging  frontier  State.  We,  of  the  west 
coast,  think  it  a  drsdn  on  our  energies 
to  move  in  comfort  by  airliner  between 
Washington  and  the  home  district.  How 
much  greater  the  physical  dedication  to 
serving  an  area  it  takes  twice  as  long  to 
reach,  and  which  Itself  spreads  across  3 
times  the  land  space  of  California. 

Nick  Begich  never  felt  self-pity  on  this 
account — Indeed,  he  relished  the  prodi- 
gious work,  accompanied  by  the  lost 
sleep  that  goes  with  the  job  for  a  "gen- 
tleman from  Alaska." 

Those  who  served  with  him  will  long 
remember  Nick. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  ;^>eaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  are  always 
saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. But  the  tragedy  Is  particularly 
painful  in  the  case  of  Nick  Begich,  be- 
cause he  was  so  young  and  because  he 
had  such  a  bright  future  ahead  of  him. 

Nick  was  a  worker  and  a  leader  in 
everything  he  did.  As  a  businessman,  he 
built  and  managed  apartment  houses  in 
Anchorage.  As  an  educator,  he  served  as 
a  principal  and  later  as  superintendent 
of  schools  In  Port  Richardson,  and  lec- 
tured in  American  history  and  Govern- 
ment at  the  University  of  Alaska  for  12 
years.  As  a  legislator,  he  was  chosen  by 
his  Democratic  colleagues  in  the  State 
senate  as  minority  whip.  As  a  community 
leader,  he  was  honored  for  his  work  in 
promoting  himian  rights. 

These  were  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments that  Nick  brought  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1971.  But  at  age 
40,  before  the  completion  of  his  first  term, 
a  tragic  accident  took  his  life.  We  mourn 
him  not  only  for  what  he  was.  but  for 
what  he  would  have  become.  For  this 
v<u  a  young  man  with  couzmge  and 


ideals,  who  surely  would  have  become  an 
important  and  influential  Member  of  the 
House. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Pegge  Begich 
and  her  children.  Our  sense  of  loss  is  as 
great  as  theirs.  My  greatest  hope  Is  that 
we  will  see  more  men  like  Nick  Begich  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick 
Begich  gave  a  lot  of  himself  to  this  Con- 
gress. He  worked  hard,  taking  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  seriousness  and  devot- 
ing that  extra  effort  to  the  people  of  his 
district  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

I  had  an  opportimlty  to  work  with  him 
rather  closed  over  some  period  of  time. 
Many  times  we  hear  that  Members  are 
parochial  in  their  interests,  lacking  both 
time  and  desire  to  involve  themselves  in 
matters  immediately  outside  of  their 
Intimate  interests.  Nick  Begich  was  an 
honorable  exception  to  that  claim. 

Not  too  long  ago  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  my  State  and  district  came 
before  the  Congress.  It  revolved  around 
Gateway  National  Park  and  Recreation 
Area.  In  New  York,  especially  in  the  area 
of  New  York  City,  recreation  space  is  at 
an  absolute  premium.  What  was  incor- 
porated in  Gateway  was  essential,  and  we 
Members  from  that  part  of  the  country 
had  to  educate  many  other  Members  of 
the  House  as  to  the  need  for  this  f ikcility. 

I  spoke  to  Nick,  who  served  on  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Interior,  and 
who  represented  a  district  a  continent 
away.  He  was  Interested,  concerned  and 
willing  to  help. 

He  took  Invaluable  time  and  interested 
himself  in  our  situation,  lending  unique 
talent  and  concern  to  our  cumulative  ef- 
fort. That  Gateway  National  Park  and 
Recreation  Area  Is  now  a  reality  to  mll- 
Uons  of  people  Is  In  large  part  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Nick  Begich. 

We  all  know  that  he  worked  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents  and  State  with  vigor, 
compassion,  and  honesty.  In  the  too  short 
time  he  served  here,  Nick  left  an  impres- 
sive mark  as  a  legislator,  a  friend,  and  a 
man. 

Taken  so  tragically  from  us  In  the 
prime  of  his  life,  he  has  been  missed 
keenly  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  To  his 
wife  and  children  I  extend  the  sincere 
condolences  at  this  time. 

His  State  can  be  proud  of  him.  This 
Congress  can  be  proud  of  him.  We  shall 
continue  to  miss  his  presence  and  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick 
Begich  was  a  rare  Individual.  He  was  a 
person  of  intellectual  force  and  boimd- 
less  energy.  He  was  a  person  of  genuine 
sincerity  and  modesty.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  spark  of  a  true  leader. 
the  ability  to  draw  men  to  him  and  to 
his  vision. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of 
my  first  term  in  Congress  was  working 
with  Nick  as  a  fellow  first  termer.  He 
took  a  leading  role  in  organizing  the  92d 
Congress  Democratic  Cmgresslonal  Club. 
He  was  held  in  such  warm  regard  and 
sincere  respect  that  he  was  made  sm  of- 
ficer of  that  group.  For  the  same  reas(uis 
he  was  also  made  the  "freshman"  rep- 
resentative on  the  steering  committee  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group. 


Nick  and  I  shared  the  same  viewpoint 
on  all  of  the  key  issues  that  came  before 
the  92d  Congress.  But  even  when  we  dif- 
fered on  issues,  tis  we  did  on  some,  he  had 
the  knack  of  arguing  an  Issue  without 
ever  irritating  or  seeming  to  be  irritated. 
He  was  a  master  of  marshaling  the  facts 
and  presenting  them  with  clarity  and 
persuasiveness.  He  relied  on  this  rather 
than  on  emotionalism  or  other  unworthy 
means  of  persuasion. 

Nick  was,  as  far  as  I  can  determine, 
universally  liked  by  the  Members  of  the 
House.  To  me  he  was  a  very  good  friend. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  a  long  time  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  suddenly  taken 
from  us. 

In  a  very  true  sense  his  spirit  and  his 
vision  for  Alaska  and  for  the  country  and 
the  memory  of  his  vital  personaUty  live 
and  will  continue  to  Uve  among  all  of  us 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  and 
work  with  him. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague,  Nick  Begich  of  Alaska. 
Nick  Begich,  one  who  devoted  himself 
totally  and  with  unlimited  energy  to 
working  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  hu- 
man beings,  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
As  a  teacher,  boys'  counselor,  principal, 
and  superintendent  of  schools,  Nick  gave 
freely  of  himself,  as  not  many  men  are 
able  to  do.  When  he  became  a  State  leg- 
islator in  1963,  he  contributed  the  same" 
efforts  to  his  work  as  a  public  servant 
that  he  had  exerted,  and  continued  to 
exert,  as  an  educator.  The  extent  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  dedicated  service  are 
evidenced  by  the  awards  he  received :  the 
Distinguished  Alumni  Service  Award,  St. 
Cloud  State  College;  the  Human  Rights 
Award,  NAACP;  the  VFW  Community 
Service  Award;  the  PTA  Life  Member- 
ship Award;  Honorary  Membership  in 
the  Filipino  Community  of  Alaska,  the 
Alaska  branch  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  and  the 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood. 

As  one  of  my  fellow  freshmen  hi  the 
92d  Congress,  Nick  tackled  the  monu- 
mental task  of  being  the  sole  Representa- 
tive from  the  young  State  of  Alaska, 
which  has  so  many  needs  and  problems 
far  different  than  those  we  encounter 
in  the  mainland  States.  Armed  with  a 
strong  educational  background  In  politi- 
cal science  and  with  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  Alaska  State  Senate,  Con- 
gressman Begich  served  his  State  and  his 
Nation  with  remaricable  vigor  and  talent 
for  almost  2  years.  I  only  regret,  as  I 
know  we  all  regret,  that  he  was  taken 
from  us  before  he  had  the  chance  to 
make  the  contributions  to  our  society 
which  he  so  earnestly  strived  to  make, 
and  which  would  have  made  our  world  a 
better  place  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  johi  today 
In  paying  tribute  to  our  friend  and  art- 
league,  the  late  Nick  Begich. 

As  the  at-large  Representative  from 
Alaska  and  during  his  service  in  the 
House,  before  his  tragic  death,  Nick 
quickly  earned  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues.  He  was  a  fine  man  who 
gave  untiringly  and  unselfishly  of  him- 
self in  aedlcated  service  to  the  people  of 
Alaska  and  our  Nation. 

Only  40  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
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disappearance,  Nick  brought  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  experience  as 
an  educator,  businessman  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alaskan  State  Senate.  His  in- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  the  national 
parks  and  public  lands  was  of  particular 
value  to  him  and  to  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  upon  which  he  served. 

Nick's  efforts  in  support  of  the  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  his  admirable  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  native  people  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  He  was  an  able  Repre- 
sentative and  will  be  missed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

To  his  wife,  his  children  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  Mrs.  Flynt  and  I 
extend  our  condolences  and  heartfelt 
sym[>athy. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  admired 
my  friend  Nick  Begich,  who  came  to 
Congress  with  me,  for  many  personal 
and  professional  reasons. 

The  personal  reasons  why  I  lament 
the  tragic  death  of  Nick  Begich  are 
msiny.  But  the  personal  association  with 
Nick  Begich  which  I  shall  cherish  the 
most  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Simday, 
March  5.  1971  when  Nick  Begich  and  his 
lovely  wife  Pegge  came  to  a  reception  on 
my  behalf  amidst  a  wild  New  England 
snow  storm.  It  was  on  that  evening  that 
I  learned  from  the  address  of  my  fellow 
freshman  Congressman  about  the  in- 
tensity of  his  idealistic  and  moral  pur- 
poses in  coming  to  the  Congress.  Repre- 
sentative Begich  spoke  passionately 
about  the  necessity  of  reordering  our 
priorities,  of  diminishing  the  enormous 
military  budget  and  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion which  would  bring  adequate  edu- 
cation and  health  benefits  to  all  of  the 
citizens  of  America. 

I  worked  closely  with  Nick  Begich  on 
a  number  of  issues.  I  joined  him  in  his 
opposition  to  the  detonation  of  the  nu- 
clear blast  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  the 
project  called  Cannikin.  I  sought  and 
followed  his  counsel  with  regard  to  the 
historic  bill  enacted  in  the  92d  Congress 
which  after  many  decades  finally  settled 
the  claims  of  the  native  Alaskans.  Con- 
gressman Begich  was  a  conferee  on  that 
landmark  legislation  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity spent  what  seemed  to  be  coimt- 
less  days  in  settling  long  disputed  points 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  a  monumental  bill  designed  to  finalize 
decisions  to  protect  the  human,  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  environmental  interests 
of  the  people  of  ^aska. 

Nick  Begich  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer even  before  becoming  a  member  of 
the  92d  Congress.  He  obtained  his  MA  in 
Educational  Administration  and  Polit- 
ical Science  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota in  1954.  He  was  finishing  his  doc- 
torate work  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
when  he  went  to  Alaska  with  his  new 
bride  in  1956  to  become  an  instructor  at 
the  University  of  Alaska  in  Anchorage. 
During  the  years  that  followed  Nick 
Begich  was  a  principal  of  a  high  school 
for  4  years,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  5  years  in  Port  Richardson  and  a 
member  of  the  Alaska  State  Senate  from 
1963-71.  He  served  as  minority  whip 
of  the  State  Senate  in  the  years  1967-71. 


Nick  Begich  came  to  the  Congress  after 
his  election  on  November  3,  1970  because 
of  his  profound  devotion  to  the  State 
and  the  people  of  Alaska.  He  was  happi- 
est when  we  could  inform  his  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  about  the  problems  and 
the  fantastic  potential  of  his  adopted 
State.  He  took  the  long  and  Immensely 
tiring  trip  to  Alaska  as  often  as  he  could. 

It  was  a  tragedy  beyond  description 
for  the  State  of  Alaska,  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  for  all  of  us 
that  Nick  Begich  died  tragically  at  the 
age  of  40.  I  shall  always  be  indebted  to 
him  and  devoted  to  all  of  the  admirable 
ideals  to  which  he  devoted  the  work  of 
his  lifetime.  Our  prayerful  and  compas- 
sionate feeling  goes  to  Nick  Begich's  wife 
Pegge  and  to  his  six  children,  Nichelle, 
Nicholas,  Thomas,  Mark,  Stephanie  and 
Paul. 

The  memory  of  Congressman  Nick  Be- 
gich will  always  be  held  in  everlasting 
benediction  by  those  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difBcult 
to  convey  the  profound  feelings  one  has 
over  the  tragic  and  premature  death  of 
our  colleague,  Nick  Begich. 

I  could  insert  reams  of  material  con- 
cerning Nick's  leadership  and  dedication 
to  service  both  in  the  Alaska  legislature 
and  as  a  Meml}er  of  Congress  and  tell 
of  Nick's  wife  and  young  family  which  he 
has  left  behind.  All  deserve  mention. 

The  tragedy  is  that  a  rising  young 
Congressman  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  trying  to  fulfill  his  duties  in  his 
own  State  and  at  the  same  time  be  an 
effective  legislator  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  will  never  know  what 
Nick's  potential  might  have  given  our 
country. 

But  even  in  the  short  time  Nick  was 
with  us  as  a  Member,  he  gave  us  all  a 
heightened  desire  to  make  the  system 
work  and  bring  new  ideas  and  concepts 
into  the  staid  halls  of  Congress.  We  can 
consider  ourselves  fortunate  we  knew 
Nick  and  worked  with  him.  Some  of  his 
frontier  spirit  rubbed  off  on  many  of  us 
who  had  thought  the  frontier  was  no 
more. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  sadness  and  pride 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
Nick  Begich  of  Alaska,  whose  career  was 
snuffed  out  last  October  when  the  plane 
in  which  he  was  riding  with  our  late 
Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs,  disappeared. 

Shortly  after  Nick  came  to  Congress 
I  had  a  very  personal  acquaintance  with 
him.  After  arriving  in  Washington  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  smd  In- 
sular Affairs,  as  well  as  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  important  legislation  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  was  also  privileged 
to  know  him  socially  and  found  him  to 
be  an  Intelligent,  responsive  Representa- 
tive of  the  great  State  of  Alaska. 

I  foimd  him  to  be  a  very  able  Legisla- 
tor, a  man  who  represented  his  State 
and  his  people  in  an  outstanding,  dedi- 
cated manner.  I  feel  that  he  would  have 
had  a  long  and  brlllant  career  In  the 
Congress  had  he  not  lost  his  life  so 
tragically. 


Mrs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  who 
suffered  a  great  personal  loss. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  profound  sorrow  over 
the  loss  of  our  colleague  from  Alaska, 
Nick  Begich.  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding his  untimely  death  are  familiar 
to  everyone.  It  was  indeed  a  tragic  loss 
not  only  for  his  wife  Pegge  and  their  six 
children,  but  also  for  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

Nick  served  his  State  well  and  left  a 
record  of  which  he  and  any  of  us  can 
be  proud.  His  near-perfect  record  of  at- 
tendance attests  to  his  dedication.  He 
was  always  willing  to  devote  his  energies 
to  fighting  for  legislation  on  Issues  in 
which  he  deeply  believed.  Nick  was  in 
the  forefront  when  it  came  to  civil  rights, 
education,  the  environment,  and  ending 
American  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Words  seem  inadequate  in  trying  to 
assess  his  contributions  to  his  State  and 
to  his  country. 

In  his  short  time  on  Capitol  Hill,  Nick 
Begich  contributed  a  great  deal.  We  will 
never  know  how  far  he  might  have  gone 
or  what  great  deeds  he  might  have  ac- 
complished had  his  life  not  ended  so  sud- 
denly. One  thing  is  certain — I  will  misa 
him  find  treasure  his  memory  always. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Nick  Begich  of 
Alaska. 

When  Nick  came  to  Congress  in  1970 
he  already  had  a  long  record  of  public 
service  for  his  adopted  State.  He  served 
for  8  years  in  the  Alaska  State  Senate, 
and  for  his  hard  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee he  earned  the  title  of  "Mr.  Educa- 
tion." Here  in  the  Congress  we  knew  him 
as  a  dedicated  and  tireless  legislator. 
During  the  92d  Congress  Mcls.  was  a 
member  of  two  committees  and  eight 
subcommittees,  tnily  an  extraordinary 
workload  for  a  freshman  representative. 
Many  of  us  knew  him  best  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  where  he  served  as  the  first 
freshman  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Nick  Begich  was  on  the  threshold  of 
a  great  career  in  public  service.  He  ac- 
complished more  at  the  age  of  38  than 
most  men  do  in  a  lifetime  and  he  was 
surely  on  the  way  to  a  future  full  of 
exemplary  service  to  his  State  and  his 
coimtry. 

Tragically  Nick  Begich  was  not  given 
the  chance  to  fullflll  his  great  promise. 
All  of  us  on  the  Hill  feel  the  loss  of  his 
energy  and  ability,  but  more  than  that, 
we  miss  him  as  a  friend.  I  hope  that  his 
wife  and  six  children  can  find  some  con- 
solation in  happy  memories  of  their  hus- 
band and  father. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  never  a 
happy  occasion  when  we  set  aside  time  to 
eulogize  our  colleagues.  But  there  is  com- 
fort in  cataloging  the  accomplishments  of 
long  lives  well  spent,  lives  in  which 
promise  was  fulfilled. 

The  tragedy  of  Nick  Begich's  disap- 
pearance leaves  no  such  comfort.  He  has 
been  denied  fuflllment  of  his  promise.  He 
accomplished    much,    though   a   young 
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man.  and  was  on  his  way  to  greater 
achievements.  He  was  here  Just  a  short 
time,  but  it  was  evident  his  presence  was 
a  positive  driving  force.  His  compas- 
sion and  conunonsense  as  well  as  his 
breadth  of  knowledge  were  always  pro- 
ductive in  debate. 

Representing  the  State  of  Alaska  is  not 
an  easy  task,  for  its  problems  and  needs 
are  unique  In  this  Nation.  Like  so  many 
Alaskans,  Congressman  Begich  was  born 
elsewhere,  but  once  settled  in,  he  came 
to  love  and  revere  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  his  State.  He  was  proud  to  rep- 
resent Alaska  and  spc^e  forcefully  in  its 
favor  and  for  its  people.  Alaska  and  the 
Nation  were  well  served  by  his  presence 
in  this  Chamber. 

My  S3mipathies  and  thoughts  are  with 
hlB  wife,  Pegge,  and  their  six  children, 
and  I  share  their  grief.  We  miss  Nick 
Begich  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  we 
miss  him  as  well  as  a  good  human  being 
and  a  fine  man. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  who  have  gathered 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  Nick 
Begich,  and  to  express  profound  sorrow 
for  his  untimely  death. 

Nick  was  not  only  an  outstanding  per- 
son in  private  life,  he  was  also  a  dedi- 
cated statesman  for  he  was  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people.  His  sensitivity 
and  imderstanding  drew  the  respect  of 
all  of  those  who  knew  him.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Nick  was  unable  to  finish 
his  work. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  adequately  ex- 
press how  deeply  distressed  we  are  by  his 
death.  Nothing  I  say  can  replace  the  loss 
we  feel  or  fill  the  void  caused  by  his  ab- 
sence. But  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife.  Pegge,  his  children  and 
all  of  his  family  and  friends.  I  share  in 
their  sorrow  and  hope  that  they  may 
find  some  small  consolation  in  knowing 
that  he  will  always  be  fondly  remem- 
bered. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
we  are  again  recounting  our  recollec- 
tions of  a  deceased  colleague.  Senator 
Sam  Ervin  recently  described  us  as  fel- 
low travellers  to  the  tomb.  Because  we 
are,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  the 
frequency  with  which,  in  a  body  this 
large,  we  are  called  upon  to  memorialize 
the  lives  of  Members.  But  recognizing  our 
mortality  does  not  make  this  task  easier. 
And  it  is  an  especially  difflcult  task  when 
the  colleague  we  honor  was  killed  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  the  outset  of  a  promis- 
ing congressional  career. 

I  think  this  describes  Nick  Begich's 
situation  precisely.  We  know  that  he  and 
our  respected  majority  leader.  Hale 
Boggs,  were  aboard  an  aircraft  that  was 
lost  on  a  flight  between  Anchorage  and 
Juneau  in  the  State  Nick  represented 
so  well  and  so  briefly — Alaska.  Nothing 
further  has  been  heard  of  that  plane. 

Nick  was  40  years  old  at  his  death.  He 
had  been  elected  as  Alaska's  only  House 
Member  in  1970  and  served  through 
most  of  the  92d  Congress.  He  was  post- 
humously elected  to  this  93d  Congress. 

Nick  and  I  shared  several  things  In 
common  and  this  mutuality  of  interest 
»nd  background  always  compoimd  and 
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intensify  the  feeling  of  loss  experienced 
when  a  colleague  dies. 

We  proudly  shared  the  label  of  liberal 
Democrat.  Each  of  us  headed  Kennedy- 
Johnson  campaign  committees  in  1960. 
Both  of  us  were  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Nick  being  the  first  freshman  to  have 
these  duties.  We  both  were  natives  of 
Minnesota  and  both  of  us  attended  and 
received  graduate  degrees  from  the  State 
university.  We  both  served  in  otir  State 
legislatures  before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. 

But  It  was  Nick's  dedication  to  the 
enactment  of  a  fair  Alaska  Native  claims 
settlement  bill  and  my  Interest  in  this 
and  other  legislation  concerning  native 
Americans  that  represent  my  closest 
Identification  with  Nick.  The  pages  of 
the  October  and  December  1971  Con- 
gressional Record  testify  to  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  Nick  pursued  his 
goal.  Without  a  doubt  his  effort  on  the 
Native  claims  bill  was  the  high  point  of 
his  brief  career  in  the  House.  But  the 
important  thing  to  remember  Is  that 
while  It  may  have  been  a  high  point  of  a 
brief  career,  it  was  a  high  point  seldom 
reached  by  many  long-term  Members  of 
this  body. 

During  the  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Alaskan  Native  claims  bill, 
the  majority  leader  voiced  his  assessment 
of  Nick  Begich's  role  in  steering  the  bill 
through  the  legislative  shoals.  Tributes 
to  Nick  Begich  were  also  expressed  by 
others  who  worked  with  him  on  the  bill, 
members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee.  It  Is  Ironic  that  so  soon 
after  these  tributes  to  a  young  active 
colleague  were  expressed  we  should  be 
honoring  liis  memory. 

Perhaps  others  will  also  quote  what 
Majority  Leader  Boggs  said  about  Nick 
Begich  on  December  14.  1971.  But  these 
words  bear  repetition  and  I  close  my  re- 
marks witlr  them.  They  say  much  about 
the  man  we  honor  here  today.  And  they 
may  also  explain,  in  part,  why  the  ma- 
jority leader  journeyed  to  Alaska  to 
campaign  for  Nick. 

We  have  lost  a  valued  colleague.  His 
wife  and  children  have  lost  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.  His  constituents 
have  lost  a  talented  spokesman.  We  are 
all  diminished. 

Mr.  Boggs'  remarks  of  December  14, 
1971  follow: 

Mr.  Bocos.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a 
very  special  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Beglcb).  It  Is  the  rarest  of  clr- 
cxunstances  when  a  freshman  Congressman, 
as  the  only  Congressman  from  his  State,  Is 
confronted  with  a  challenge  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  one  which  Is  so  crucial  to  the  fu- 
ture of  his  State.  It  Is  all  that  much  rarer  for 
such  a  man  to  successfully  answer  such  a 
chaUenge,  but  that  Is  what  Nick  Begich  has 
done. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  every  one  of  them, 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  man  in  Con- 
gress. On  every  bUl,  there  Is  the  temptation 
to  represent  only  one  interest,  but  Nick  Beg- 
ich absolutely  refused  to  yield  to  such  a  per- 
suasion. He  represented  one  purpose  through- 
out the  consideration  of  the  Native  land 
claims  bUl,  and  that  was  the  best  Interests  of 
all  Alaskans  and  all  Americans.  He  has  my 
respect  for  the  Job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  honor  my  former  col- 


league and  friend,  Nick  Begich.  In  the  2 
short  years  of  his  term  as  Representative 
of  the  people  of  Alaska,  he  demonstrated 
the  talent  and  the  promise  of  being  an 
outstanding  Member  of  the  House. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  well  both 
Nick  and  his  delightful  wife,  Pegge.  Since 
my  district  falls  in  the  closest  neighbor- 
ing State  of  the  lower  48,  we  worked  to- 
gether on  legislation  of  mutual  concern. 
Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  his 
promise  and  sensitivity  was  his  leading 
role  in  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  Act.  To  do  the  job  he  did  on  such 
major  legislation  during  his  freshman 
term  deserved  the  admiration  of  all  of  us. 
His  loss  is  a  tragedy  both  to  the  people 
of  Alaska  and  the  Nation.  It  has  already 
been  felt  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  and  serving  with  the  late  Nick 
Begich  knew  a  man  of  deep  compassion, 
great  intellect,  and  unswerving  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  people  of  Alaska  and 
their  special  needs. 

His  service  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, though  brief,  was  marked  by 
his  skill  and  mastery  of  the  legislative 
process  and  by  his  ability  to  educate  and 
enlighten  us  on  the  uniqueness  of  the 
problems  of  Alaska.  His  talent  was  illus- 
trated by  the  enactment  of  the  Alaskan 
Native  Claims  Act  in  which  he  forged  a 
coalition  of  the  diverse  groups  and  in- 
terests in  Alaska  to  provide  both  equity 
for  the  Eskimos  and  Aleuts,  and  for  pro- 
tection of  the  great  natural  resources  of 
his  State. 

Nick  and  I  served  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  where  we  worked  closely  on 
projects  of  mutual  interest — specifically, 
water  pollution  control  legislation,  and 
proposals  to  create  employment  by  con- 
structing needed  schools,  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  commimity  structures.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  I  was  asked  by 
Chairman  John  Blatnik  to  chair  a  spe- 
cial Public  Works  Subcommittee  which 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  a  brief  on-site  investigation 
of  the  progress  and  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  public  works  projects  in  Alaska. 

As  the  sole  Representative  in  the  House 
from  Alaska,  Nick  coordinated  the  sub- 
conunlttee's  activities  and  helped  deter- 
mine the  agenda  and  the  locale  of  the 
hearings.  I  was  especially  Impressed  by 
the  love  he  shared  with  the  people,  of  the 
great  beauty  and  the  great  potential  of 
our  49th  State. 

As  I  returned  from  the  Investigation, 
I  recall  how  my  outlook— my  conception 
of  Alaska — had  changed,  primarily  due 
to  the  influence  of  Nick.  Until  one  has 
actually  been  to  Alaska,  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  vastness,  the  dangers, 
and  the  promise  of  this  great  land.  He' 
showed  me  a  side  of  Alaska  that  could 
only  be  shown  by  one  who  really  cared 
and  really  understood  the  area  and  the 
people,  and  I  believe  that  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  came  to  share  that  concern. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
miss  the  talents  and  creativity  of  the  late 
Nick  Begich.  and  both  Alaska  and  the 
Nation  miss  his  many  contributions.  But, 
surely,  this  Earth  is  a  better  place  today 
because  of  the  dedication  and  the  service 
of  Nick  Begich. 
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I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute 
to  Nick,  and  Lee  and  I  join  in  wishing 
nothing  but  the  best  for  his  widow  Pegge 
and  their  six  children. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  briefly  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Nick  Beglch  of  Alaska. 

When  I  first  heard  the  news  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  airplane  carrying 
Hale  Boggs  and  Nick  Beglch,  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed.  As  the  days  grew 
into  weeks  and  it  became  obvious  that 
the  plane  could  not  be  located,  my  dis- 
may tiumed  to  sadness.  I  knew  Nick  per- 
sonally, and  knew  him  well.  We  had 
shared  with  each  other  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  faced  In  serving  enormously 
large  and  geographically  diverse  congres- 
sional districts.  I  had  worked  closely  with 
him  on  a  number  of  issues,  and  was  al- 
ways Impressed  with  his  wide-ranging 
knowledge  and  willingness  to  pitch  right 
Into  difficult  matters.  Above  all.  I  think, 
I  was  impressed  by  his  quiet  independ- 
ence, and  his  imaginative  approaches  to 
the  difficult  problems  confronting  Alaska 
and  the  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  Nation  of  oin^,  we 
like  to  judge  a  man  not  by  what  he  is, 
but  by  what  he  does  or  has  done.  On  that 
basis,  Nick  Begich  certainly  distinguished 
himself.  His  list  of  accomplishments  is 
long  and  rich.  He  proved  himself  ex- 
tremely competent  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman. He  worked  long  and  hard  as 
a  teacher,  school  administrator,  and  leg- 
islator in  Alaska.  He  was  innovative  and 
successful  as  a  teacher,  and  was  able 
to  continue  that  success  In  his  work,  in 
business,  and  in  the  legislature.  There  is 
an  inscription  on  Christopher  Wren's 
tomb  in  England  which  says:  "If  you 
seek  a  monimient,  just  look  around."  If 
we  need  to  find  a  moniunent  to  Nick  Be- 
glch, I  think  all  we  have  to  do  is  look 
aroimd.  His  work,  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, are  still  with  us;  there  can  be  no 
better  tribute. 

All  of  this  is  little  comfort  to  Nick's 
wonderful  family.  To  Pegge  and  the  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Ullman  and  I  ofifer  our  heart- 
felt condolences. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  paying  highest 
tribute  to  Nick  Beglch,  Congressman 
frwn  Alaska,  whose  brilliant  future  In 
the  House  was  tragically  ended  when  his 
airplane  disappeared  in  Alaska  last  fall. 

Nick  was  my  friend,  respected  col- 
league, and  more — he  was  like  my  young- 
er brother.  He  grew  up  in  Eveleth,  a 
town  close  to  my  own  hometown  of 
Chlsholm,  on  Minnesota's  Mesabi  Iron 
Range.  I  watched  him  grow  to  man- 
hood—saw boyish  idealism  become  the 
steely  determination  to  serve  his  fel- 
lowman  with  his  full  talents  and  abili- 
ties. 

Like  everyone  who  knew  him,  I  was 
early  impressed  by  Nick's  sincerity,  his 
alertness  and  awareness  of  what  ought 
to  be  done — and  by  his  dedication,  deter- 
mination and  sense  of  duty — smd  his  in- 
credible energy. 

Nick  Beglch  and  I  were  a  generation 
apart  In  time,  but  we  were  friends  from 
the  first  day  we  met.  and  our  lives  ran 
a  strangely  parallel  course  but  about 
20-some  years  apart. 

We  were  both  sons  of  immigrant  par- 


esata;  our  fathers  worked  in  the  iron  ore 
mines  of  the  Mesabi  Range.  Nick  and  I 
both  worked  our  way  through  Minnesota 
State  Teachers  College — I  at  Wlnraia 
State  and  he  at  St.  Cloud  State.  But  it 
took  me  4  years ;  and  Nick  only  2  V^  to  get 
a  teachers  degree  and  certificate. 

We,  then,  both  taught  school  for  sev- 
eral years — 20  some  years  apart — ^I.  in  the 
thirties,  he  In  the  fifties.  Likewise  we 
then  started  our  political  careers  in  our 
respective  State  senates. 

Nick  was  only  24  when  he  pulled  up 
stakes  and  moved  to  Alaska  in  1956,  but 
he  was  already  a  veteran  of  4  years  of 
high  school  teaching  in  Minnesota  and 
he  brought  his  zeal  for  education  along 
with  him. 

He  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  to  promoting  the  education  of  Alas- 
ka's youth,  both  In  the  school  system  in 
Anchorage,  and  in  the  State  senate. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  mo- 
ments of  indulging  in  sentimental  remi- 
niscing, for  it  brings  back  many  mem- 
ories of  close  friendships  that  were 
brought  together  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later  in  time.  I  was  still  a  school- 
teacher in  1940  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Minnesota  State  Senate,  as  Min- 
nesota's youngest  State  Senator.  I  men- 
tion it  only  becaiise  in  that  same  year 
Hale  Boggs.  at  the  age  of  26,  was  elected 
to  the  77th  Congress  as  the  youngest 
Democrat.  Nick  Beglch.  at  that  time,  was 
an  8-year-old  elementary  school  student 
in  Eleventh.  Little  did  any  of  the  three  of 
us  realize  that  while  starting  at  the  same 
time,  but  widely  separated  geographi- 
cally, our  lifelines  would  converge  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  later  end  for  two  of  them  in  our 
northern-most  State  of  Alaska.  Hale 
Boggs  and  I  then  served  in  World  War 
n,  and  strangely  enough  in  1946  he  was 
reelected  to  Congress  by  his  Second  Dis- 
trict in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  I 
was  elected  to  the  80th  Congress  for  my 
first  term  from  northeastern  Minnesota. 

It  was  10  years  later,  in  1956,  that  Nick 
Begich  moved  to  Alaska  where,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  he  gave  such  splendid 
leadership  in  the  field  of  education  both 
as  a  teacher,  school  administrator,  and 
later  State  senator. 

Nick  was  elected  to  the  Alaska  State 
Senate  in  1962 — 22  years  after  Hale 
Boggs  was  elected  to  Congress  and  I  was 
elected  to  the  Minnesota  State  Senate 
in  1940. 

Nick's  active  mind  and  his  sense  of 
duty  and  awareness  of  the  great  needs 
to  be  met  attracted  him  to  the  political 
arena  and  I  encouraged  him  to  enter 
politics.  He  made  his  first  run  In  1968  and 
made  a  creditable  showing  but  fell  short. 
We  encouraged  him  to  continue,  some- 
how feeling  how  great  was  his  potential 
for  public  duty  and  service  to  the  people. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrzy  went  up  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  Nick.  I  made  two  trips 
to  Alaska  and  finally  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert gave  the  final  push  that  helped  Nick 
be  elected  to  the  92d  Congress  in  1970 — 
30  years  almost  to  the  day  that  John  A. 
Blatnlk  was  elected  to  the  Minnesota 
State  Senate  in  1940  and  Hale  Boggs  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Nick  was  deeply  and  effectlvdy  in- 
volved in  everything  that  touched  the 


lives  of  all  our  people — and  above  all,  he 
was  idways  loyal  to  his  friends,  and 
deeply  loved  his  family— Pegge  Jendro, 
and  their  six  lovely,  bright  children,  and 
his  parents,  and  two  brothers  and  one 
sister — all  dear  friends  of  mine. 

He  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  re- 
markable £u:compUshments  in  Washing- 
ton where,  in  his  first  year  in  Congress, 
he  won  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims  Act. 

He  served  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair; 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  Congressman 
more  dedicated  to  his  work,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor;  or  more  deter- 
mined to  represent  the  people  of  Alaska, 
and  to  make  the  full  Oovemment  serve 
them  as  he  did. 

Much,  much  more  could  be  said  of 
Nick  Beglch's  public  service,  not  only  to 
his  State  but  to  the  Nation,  in  environ- 
mental legislation,  consumer  protection, 
civil  rights,  labor,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
Issues. 

Brief  as  was  his  term  with  us  here,  it 
was  crowded  with  achievements  many  of 
us  do  not  attain  in  a  lifetime. 

He  is  the  only  freshman  ever  to  serve 
on  the  Democratic  Study  Group  Execu- 
tive Committee,  where  he  added  his 
leadership  and  commitment  to  liberal 
reform. 

We  here  today  confidently  tell  each 
other  that  the  past  is  prolog;  and  for 
us,  at  this  moment,  that  statement  is 
true. 

For  Nick,  prolog  was  everything,  but 
he  seized  the  lead  from  the  first  parting 
of  the  curtain,  and  played  it  better  thRTi 
many. 

A  portion  of  this  stage,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  remain  dark  now, 
as  will  a  part  of  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him. 

Nick  Beglch  was  an  imcommon  man, 
and  one  of  the  most  promising  Congress- 
men I  have  ever  met.  He  left  us  with 
much  of  his  promise  still  unrealized. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  officially 
commemorate,  once  again,  a  great  man. 
and  through  him.  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  our  many  Mlnnesotans  whom  he 
served  living  there,  so  well. 

We,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Alaska  who 
chose  him  to  represent  them,  have  known 
true  greatness;  and,  having  known  it,  the 
memory  remains  vivid. 

We  wlU  not  forget  Nick,  or  his 
achievements. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  whose  lives  he 
changed  materially,  will  not  forget  him. 

Nick  has  left  us  all  with  a  higher 
standard  of  expectation,  and  of  per- 
formance. 

Nick  was  a  splendid  man,  who  truly 
served  his  fellowman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word — but,  above  all.  he  was  my 
friend,  as  Hale  Boggs.  and  I  shall  always 
miss  them  more  deeply  than  I  can  ever 
iMlequately  say. 

I  shall  remember  them  both  always  in 
the  words  of  a  long  ago  poet,  as  one  of 
those  shining  yoimg  men  "who  died  In 
their  glory  and  never  will  be  old." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  in  these 
tributes  to  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch. 
Nick's  disappearance,  along  with  our 
great  majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs,  was  a 
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tragedy  not  only  for  his  family,  but  for 
all  of  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  indeed  for  the  whole  State  of  Alaska. 

Nick  made  a  tremendous  impression  In 
his  all-too-brief  service  in  the  House.  His 
enthusiasm  was  heart-warming,  and  it 
was  always  a  signal  pleasure  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  on  any  legislative  mat- 
ter. I  greatly  regret  that  I  did  not  have 
more  opportunities  of  this  character. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Beglch 
and  the  Beglch  family  oiu-  deep  sym- 
pathy In  their  loss.  May  they  take  some 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  Nick  Beglch  had 
so  many  friends  and  admirers. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  tonight  in 
remembrance  of  our  colleague  from 
Alaska,  the  Honorable  Nick  Beglch.  He 
was  truly  one  of  the  bright  stars  of  the 
92d  Congress — a  leader  of  the  freshman 
class  in  that  Congress. 

He  was  a  man  of  infinite  promise  and 
potential.  He  had  the  youth  and  exu- 
berance that  one  would  expect  from  the 
Representative  of  our  last  frontier,  last 
wilderness  State.  He  was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  people  of  his  State  and 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  Nation. 

It  is  symbolic  of  our  country  that 
Alaska,  the  49th  State,  Is  made  of  the 
various  diverse  peoples  and  nationalities 
which  settled  our  Nation.  It  is  symbolic 
that  this  State  chose  as  one  of  its  flrst 
Representatives  a  man  whose  ancestors 
had  emigrated  to  the  New  World  from 
Croatia.  One  of  the  largest  centers  of 
Amerlcan-Croatiam  citizenry  In  the 
United  States  Is  In  my  Congressional 
District.  I  remember  being  with  Nick  In 
CTeveland  once  when  he  spoke  to  a 
fraternal  group — and  I  can  remember 
how  much  he  impressed  his  audience 
there— as  he  Impressed  all  of  us  here- 
with his  drive,  with  his  piuT>osefulness, 
with  his  dedication  to  his  country. 

My  wife  and  I  had  occasion  to  be  with 
Nick  and  his  charming  wife  on  several 
occasions  at  our  home.  We  will  always 
remember  him  as  the.  brave  young 
crusader  and  fighter— for  the  better- 
ment of  Alaska  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick  Beglch 
probably  accomplished  more  in  his  short 
time  as  a  Congressman  than  any  member 
In  a  comparable  period.  He  was  a  shrewd 
persistent,  knowledgeable  legislator  who 
r^resented  his  people  with  fideUty  and 

I  sat  near  Nick  all  during  the  impor- 
tant and  often  heated  deliberations  cf 
me  Interior  Committee  on  the  Alaska 
Native  claims  legislation.  He  often  came 
w  my  office  for  consultation  and  advice 
though  we  took  dllTerent  positions  on 
main  facets  of  that  bill.  I  found  him  re- 
sourceful and  a  man  of  his  word  at  all 
umes. 

pie  death  of  Nick  Begich  was  a  tragedy 
not  only  to  his  family  and  his  State,  but 
K>  the  country,  and  to  this  House.  Nick 
was  the  kind  of  legislator  who  would 
nave  helped  so  much  in  elevating  and 
mprovlng  the  Congress  and  the  leglsla- 
ave  process.  He  was  an  Idealist,  and  yet 
a  practitioner  of  the  possible.  We  aU  miss 
him. 

Mr.  DOMmiCK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
"  eulogizing  Nick  Beglch,   a  stalwart 


spokesman  for  the  people  of  Alaska,  late 
a  Member  of  this  House,  who  disappeared 
last  fall  while  campaigning  for  reelection 
to  this  body  with  our  dear  friend  Hale 
Boggs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Almighty  works  in 
strange  ways  and  for  reasons  of  His 
own  He  took  Nick  Begich  from  us  at 
the  age  of  40.  All  of  us  in  the  House 
know  that  Nick  would  have  served  in  the 
Congress  for  many  years  had  not  fate 
intervened.  A  singxilarly  useful  legislator, 
he  was  making  a  name  for  himself  across 
the  Nation  as  a  young  man  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  that  face  us 
and  willing  to  work  toward  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  Nick 
Begich  and  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow.  Pegge.  and  to  their 
six  surviving  children.  May  Almighty  God 
look  down  upon  him  and  may  perpetual 
light  shine  upon  him. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  and  heartfelt  sorrow 
about  the  tragic  loss  of  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  Nick  Beglch  of  Alaska. 
In  the  short  time  that  Nick  Begich  was 
a  Member  of  this  body,  I  grew  to  admire 
and  respect  him.  We  served  together  on 
the  same  committee.  Nick  Beglch  was 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  his  beloved  State  of  Alaska  and  worked 
diligently  to  serve  his  constituents.  His 
outstanding  record  of  public  service  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Nick  Begich  was  a 
man  of  compassion  and  concern,  he  was 
a  man  of  integrity  and  a  man  of  superior 
intellect.  I  consider  it  a  rare  privilege 
and  a  memory  I  shall  long  cherish  to 
have  known  and  worked  with  Nick 
Beglch. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Pegge,  and  to  their 
six  chlldroi,  Nichelle.  Nick,  Tom,  Mark, 
Stephanie,  and  Paul,  I  offer  my  heartfelt 
condolences.  It  was  his  love  and  devo- 
tion for  his  wonderful  wife  and  family 
that  shall  be  Nick  Beglch's  greatest 
memorial. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
Griffin,  Ga.,  our  State's  little  league  base- 
ball championship  is  getting  underway. 
This  event  has  a  special  meaning  to  me 
as  my  youngest  son,  Fred,  is  a  member  of 
one  of  the  teams  participating  in  the 
championship  series. 

And,  because  of  this,  I  am  reminded  of 
a  conversation  which  I  had  with  our 
late  colleague,  Nick  Begich.  just  prior  to 
his  tragic  loss  last  year. 

Walking  with  Nick  through  the  sub- 
way from  the  Capitol  to  the  Cannon 
Building  our  conversation  turned  to  one 
of  my  favorite  topics — baseball.  I  eagerly 
recounted  to  Nick  just  how  much  we  In 
Georgia  play  the  game  and  how  fortunate 
we  were  to  have  an  exceptional  num- 
ber of  motivated  youngsters  as  well  as  a 
warm  climate  which  is  greatly  beneficial 
to  playing. 

Then,  much  to  my  surprise.  Nick  told 
me  Just  how  well  the  young  men  in 
Alaska  play  baseball.  He  was  extremely 
proud  not  only  of  the  fact  that  the  game 
was  being  played  in  his  State,  but,  more 
Importantly,  that  it  was  being  played  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

During  his  service  in  this  Chamber 
Nick  Beglch  gained  our  respect  for  his 
tireless  and  dedicated  work.  He  never 
once  missed  an  opportunity  to  speak  out 


on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alasksi — not 
even  when  walking  down  the  hall  with 
one  of  his  Southern  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  all  of  our  col- 
leagues ta  paying  tribute  to  Nick  Begich. 
His  absence  from  this  body  will  be  long 
felt  and  I  certainly  share  this  deep  gen- 
uine loss  with  his  wife  and  children  and 
the  Alaskan  people. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague  and  friend,  Nick  Beglch. 
In  my  years  In  Congress,  I  have  had 
the  pleasiure  of  working  with  many 
bright,  young  Members  having  high 
ideals,  almost  unlimited  energy,  and 
great  ambition— in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  able 
yoimg  men  was  the  articulate  spokesman 
for  Alaska. 

It  was  the  Nation's  immediate  los* 
when  we  lost  oiu-  majority  leader — ttie 
late  Hale  Boggs.  He  was  well  known. 
highly  respected,  and  well  Uked  by  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country.  But  it  was  an 
equally  great  tragedy  that  we  lost  a 
bright,  young  man  who  offered  great 
promise  and  potential  as  a  future  leader 
for  the  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Nick  Begich 
showed  great  talent  as  a  legislator.  Not 
only  did  he  show  perception  in  asking 
key  questions  on  proposals  before  the 
committee,  but  he  showed  leadership  in 
guiding  through  the  committee  one  of 
the  major  legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  92d  Congress — ^the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Clsdms  Act. 

Nick's  work  was  not  selfishly  moti- 
vated. He  worked  dUlgently  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  on  projects  of  all  kinds, 
but  he  never  forgot  to  get  in  a  pitch  for 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  whenever 
the  opportunity  arose.  Just  a  short  time 
before  his  last  trip  to  Alaska,  he  suc- 
cessfully pressed  our  .subcommittee   to 

consider — and  convinced  us  to  approve 

legislation  enlarging  and  improving  the 
Sitka  National  Monument  in  his  home 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  besides  b^ing  a  hard 
worker,  an  able  advocate,  and  a  construc- 
tive legislator.  Nick  Beglch  was  the  kind 
of  a  person  everyone  likes  to  have  as  a 
friend.  He  added  warmth  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  legislative  process.  To  him  every 
day  was  a  challenge  and  an  opportunl^ 
Together  with  his  wife.  Pegge.  he  could 
bring  light  into  a  dark  day.  a  smile  to 
your  face,  and  turn  a  cold  room  hito  a 
warm,  friendly  place. 

As  a  colleague,  Mck  Beglch  was  tops 
He  understood  the  legislative  process  and 
its  problems— he  did  not  fight  it,  he 
worked  with  it — and  he  usually  suc- 
ceeded. As  a  friend,  we  could  work  and 
laugh  together — ^perhaps  we  might  dis- 
agree on  an  issue,  but  when  the  debate 
was  over  and  the  votes  were  counted  we 
were  still  friends.  Our  loss  Is  beyond 
words,  but  the  memory  of  this  man  and 
the  mark  which  he  made  In  all  of  our 
hearts  will  remain  with  us  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hi- 
deed  proud  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
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honoring  the  memory  of  our  colleague, 
Nick  Begich.  I  am  proud  to  have  known 
Nick,  to  have  entered  the  House  with 
him  in  the  92d  Congress  and  to  have  bad 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him. 

Although  our  acquaintance  was  much 
too  brief,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
Nick's  boimdless  energy,  his  dedication, 
and  perseverance  and  his  effectiveness  as 
a  legislator,  even  as  a  freshman.  He  came 
to  the  Congress  after  a  distinguished 
career  as  an  educator  and  State  legisla- 
tor and  very  ably  represented  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  State.  A  tribute  to  the  tireless 
and  effective  efforts  of  Nick  Begich  was 
the  passage  of  the  Alaska  National  Land 
Claims  Act,  a  measure  which  had  lan- 
guished in  the  Congress  for  some  6  years 
before  his  arrival. 

Nick  Begich  had  a  bright  and  most 
promising  career  before  him  and  there  Is 
no  question,  but  ttiat  he  Is  sorely  missed 
In  these  halls.  His  premature  loss  is  a 
great  tragedy — for  his  family,  his  State, 
and  his  country. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
9  months  since  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Nick  Beglcti,  failed  to  return  from  a  flight 
over  Alaska.  The  passage  of  time  has  not 
lessened  the  tragedy  that  struck  his  fam- 
ily, his  State,  and  the  Nation  that  day. 
Indeed,  it  has  only  demonstrated  the  ex- 
tent of  the  loss  we  have  suffered,  because 
of  his  passing. 

Nick  Begich,  after  only  one  term  in 
the  House,  had  established  himself  as  a 
conscientious  legislator,  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  of  his  State  and  his  coimtry.  He 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  vigorously 
and  successfully  fighting  for  legislation 
to  benefit  the  citizens  of  his  State. 

Nick's  devotion  to  his  work,  which  he 
pursued  with  uncommon  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm, helped  him  make  his  mark  in 
the  Hoiise.  He  had  wisdom  beyond  his 
years,  and  his  opinions  were  greatly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  men 
and  women  like  Nick  Begich  who  will 
tum'^'the  promise  of  a  great  American 
future  into  a  reality.  It  is  indeed  vragic 
that  his  life  was  cut  short  at  the  very 
time  that  he  was  working  so  vigorously 
for  constructive  progress  and  change.  It 
is  with  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  late  Nick  Begich  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  him  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  loss  of  great  leaders  has 
been  felt  by  this  country  throughout  oxir 
history.  They  have  been  tragic  losses, 
known  by  all,  touching  all  hearts.  But 
the  loss  of  a  potentially  great  leader,  an 
inspiring  beginner,  an  Idealist  with  the 
ability  to  place  dreams  in  a  working  per- 
spective, a  man  such  as  Nick  Begich, 
seems  the  most  tragic  loss  of  all. 

Nick  Begich  was  a  workingman,  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  his 
country,  the  preservation  of  his  great 
State,  and  the  welfare  of  its  people.  Al- 
though he  was  a  Member  of  this  House 
for  barely  9  months,  his  accomplishments 
proved  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
and  conscientious  freshman  legislators  in 
recent  history. 

He  worked  for  better  education,  he 
worked  for  legislation  to  Include  environ- 
mental protection  relating  to  the  Alaskan 


pipeline,  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
DSO  and  the  Indian  Education  Task 
Force;  Just  a  few  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments signifying  his  dedication  to 
the  Ideals  he  held  so  high. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
late  Nick  Begich,  a  truly  great  legislator. 

Mr.  ZWACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  special  trib- 
ute to  Nick  Begich. 

Nick  was  bom  In  our  great  State  of 
Miimesota  and  was  a  distinguished 
alumnus  of  St.  Cloud  State  College  in  our 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  He  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  quality  of 
citizens  we  have  in  Minnesota. 

The  l£ist  time  Nick  and  I  walked  to  the 
Capitol  from  our  offices  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  tl-e  Longworth  Building  was  the  Fri- 
day in  October  before  he  was  to  be  hon- 
ored as  the  alumnus  of  the  year  at  St. 
Cloud  State  College.  We  discussed  Min- 
nesota and  the  upcoming  homecoming 
of  the  college.  We  were  both  scheduled  to 
ride  in  the  homecoming  parade  but  were 
detained  in  Washington  and  could  not 
make  It. 

The  next  Monday  Nick's  plane  was 
lost. 

I  have  and  shall  continue  to  miss  mck's 
presence  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
very  much.  Even  though  we  sat  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  aisle,  our  friendship 
crossed  party  lines. 

I  will  always  remember  Nick  as  one  of 
the  finest  colleagues  with  whom  I  have 
served.  He  did  an  effective  job  for  his 
district.  I  shall  always  feel  proud  that 
this  distinguished  man  had  his  roots  In 
our  great  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  on  an 
official  leave  of  absence  with  our  Science 
and  Astronautics  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Cooperation  in  Science  and 
Space  in  Moscow  and  Japan,  I  regret- 
tably missed  the  special  order  honoring 
our  former  colleague,  the  late  Honorable 
Nick  Begich  of  Alaska.  I,  therefore,  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
well-deserved  tribute  through  the  in- 
sertion of  my  memoriam  to  Nick  in 
today's  historic  journal  of  Congress. 

Nick  was  a  jimior  freshman  to  me  by 
1  year — having  joined  the  Congress  1 
year  after  I  took  office — and  I  will  never 
forget  the  warmth  of  the  exchange  of 
views  and  the  friendship  and  imder- 
standlng  that  kindled  between  us  in  the 
brief  time  that  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  him. 

He  was  a  great  American  statesman 
himself,  but  always  expressed  awe  and 
appreciation  for  the  leaders  and  makers 
of  history  in  our  Government.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  his  great  admiration  for 
Presidents  Truman  and  Kennedy 
especially. 

I  too  now  stand  In  awe  of  his  many 
accomplishments  as  an  educator,  busi- 
nessman, and  all-too-brief  career  as  a 
Congressman.  As  my  colleague  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  I  was  able  to 
observe  firsthand  the  quality  of  his 
leadership  and  the  richness  of  his  wisdom 
in  ills  quest  for  answers  to  the  problems 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 

It  is  difficult  and  incredulous  to  under- 
stand his  tragic  disappearance  cutting 
off  his  expertise  in  the  middle  of  oiu: 


deliberations  here  In  the  Congress,  at 
such  a  young  age  in  our  society.  He  is 
indeed  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 

He  served  his  country  with  dlstinctioa 
and  honor  and  was  a  credit  to  his  family 
and  the  constituency  he  represented  here 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Our 
Nation  is  indeed  grateful  for  his  dynamic 
and  courageous  endeavors  in  outstanding 
public  service  to  the  citizens  of  his  con- 
gressional district  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  fill  the  void 
of  his  great  loss — but  I  do  trust  that  his 
wife,  Pegge,  and  his  children,  Nichelle, 
Nicholas,  Thomas,  Mark,  Stephanie,  and 
Paul  will  soon  find  abiding  comfort  in  the 
faith  that  God  has  given  them  and  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  Honorable  Nick 
Begich  is  now  imder  His  loving  care 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  op- 
portxmity  to  express  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  profound  homage  to  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Nick 
Begich  who  served  his  constituents  and 
his  Nation  with  great  effectiveness,  dis- 
tinction, and  accomplishment. 

While  Nick  was  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  serving  only  one  term  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  exhibited  to  all  of 
us  a  devotion  to  duty  that  should  serve 
as  a  goal  for  all  present  and  future  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

No  more  fitting  memorial  could  be  left 
to  us  and  to  those  near  and  dear  to  him 
than  the  knowledge  that  Nick  Begich 
was  a  man  of  complete  devotion  to  the 
duties  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Honorable  Nick 
Begich.  His  service  in  the  n.S.  House  of 
Representatives  was  all  too  brief,  but  his 
accomplishments  were  many. 

It  has  been  just  a  litUe  less  than  a 
year  since  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
in  Alaska  to  speak  at  a  banquet  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Qovemm«it 
Employees  in  Anchorage.  Nick  had  per- 
suaded me  to  accept  their  invitatioD. 
and  I  was  struck  by  his  dedication  to  the 
Federal  employees.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  did  the  adverse  conditions  for 
workers  in  Alaska  and  no  one  cared  more 
about  their  welfare. 

My  remarks  at  the  banquet  contained 
a  good  bit  of  sincere  praise  for  Congress- 
man Nick  Begich.  and  I  would  like  to 
repeat  it  here. 

xhese  tributes  ahoidd  not  be  toestad 
llgbtly.  They  are  weU  deserved.  For  In  to- 
day's world  of  aelf-declared  expertise.  In- 
stant criticism,  and  self-lmpoeed  bllndne*. 
one  often  loees  sight  of  the  tremendous  aerr- 
Ice  performed  by  the  clvU  servant  and  by 
outstanding  Congreasmen  such  as  Kick 
Begich. 

Before  I  dlscuas  with  you  thcee  leglslfttlTS 
matters  in  which  you  are  deeply  Interested, 
I  would  like  to  teU  you  about  your  own 
Congressman.  Nick  Begich. 

He  has  one  of  the  most  unique  Congns- 
sional  jobs.  As  the  lone  Congressman  frcm 
a  State  as  large  and  complex  as  Alaska,  be 
does  not  have  the  same  freedoms  that  • 
Congressman  from  another  State  might  bave 
to  choose  bis  issues. 

In  a  State  with  ten  or  twenty  Congressmen, 
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a  trend  often  develops  that  one  man  might 
ipeclalise  In  health  care,  whUe  another 
chooses  foreign  poUcy  or  education.  For  Nick 
Begich.  and  Alaska,  this  Isn't  possible — he 
must  do  the  whole  Job,  and  there  are  some 
things  about  him  that  make  certain  be  does 
it  weU. 

First,  Nick  has  a  clear  view  of  Alaska's 
priorities.  From  the  very  first  day  he  came 
to  Congress,  back  in  January  of  1971,  he 
knew  that  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
would  be  his  first  job. 

He  knew  that  he  had  to  do  all  tliat  was 
xieoessary  to  get  progress  on  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  project,  and  to  make  it  a  safe 
project  environmentally. 

He  knew  he  has  to  deal  with  Alaska's 
unemployment,  which  is  usuaUy  at  least 
double  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

He  knew  he  bad  to  gain  better  water  and 
sewer  Bystems  and  other  community  services 
throughout  Alaska,  and  to  make  new  jobs 
wbUe  doing  so. 

He  knew  he  had  to  improve  the  transpor- 
tation system  in  Alaska  by  working  on  a 
bill  to  aUow  Alaska's  beautiful  ferry,  the 
WICKERSHAM,  to  operate  with  a  waiver  of 
the  Jones  Act,  and  by  working  with  the 
GSB.  on  the  Alaska  air  service  cases. 

He  also  knew  how  vital  the  needs  of  gov- 
emmeDt  employees  were,  but  I  want  to  say 
toon  about  that  later. 

Very  rarely  has  a  freshman  gone  after 
hli  oommlttee  assignments  as  Nick  Begich 
did.  He  knew  that  Interior  and  Public  Works 
were  the  key  committees  for  Alaska,  and  he 
never  let  up  in  seeking  them.  Of  course,  he 
won.  Since  a  Member  is  limited  to  two,  Nick 
had  to  skip  others  wliich  were  vital,  such  as 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  my  own 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service,  but  be  Is  like 
an  extra  committee  member  on  both  of  those 
and  others. 

Next,  anyone  who  watches  Nick  sees  im- 
mediately that  he  believes  idealism  Is  worth- 
less without  hard  work.  I  understand  Nick 
has  a  voting  record  of  over  90  percent.  I  can 
add  to  the  fact  that  be  attends  about  99 
percent  of  all  his  oommlttee  meetings  as  well. 

Perhaps  you  don't  understand  why  that  is 
so  Important,  but  let  me  teU  you  It  Is  vital. 
First,  It  means  Alaska  Is  always  represented, 
even  with  Its  single  Member.  Next,  it  means 
that  Nick  la  there  when  someone  else's  prob- 
lems are  considered,  and  as  a  colleague  I  re- 
spect that. 

Another  factor  of  crucial  Importance  Is 
that  Nick  Begich  insists  on  getting  bis  col- 
leagues to  Alaska.  The  fact  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  Carl  Albert  and  Public  Works 
Chairman  Blatnlk  have  come  to  Alaska  for 
Nick  Is  amazing. 

Now  I  understand  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Hale  Boggs,  Is  coming,  and,  of 
course,  he  bad  talked  me  into  coming  to  see 
the  government  employees  of  Alaska. 

I  can  teU  you  that,  one  year  ago,  I  never 
thought  I  would  be  here  but  I  am,  and  It  is 
as  important  to  see  why  Alaska  Is  different — 
»8  your  Congressman  said  It  would  be.  Also, 
I  think  I  can  hint  that  Nick  has  some  sur- 
prises In  store  for  futiire  visits. 

To  conclude  these  thoughts,  let  me  say 
that  Nick  has  been  Incredibly  successful. 

After  years  of  faUure  on  the  part  of  others, 
the  land  claims  bill — and  a  good  one — passed 
overwhelmingly  In  the  House  during  the  first 
year  that  he  was  in  office.  Before  Nick  Begich 
came,  such  a  bUI  had  never  been  reported 
out  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

Nick's  bill  to  secure  a  waiver  of  the  Jones 
Act  which  allows  the  WICKERSHAM  to  oper- 
ste  between  all  ports  in  Alaska  was  also 
passed,  and  there  are  vital  public  works  proj- 
ects moving  forward  for  every  area  in  the 
State. 

Your  Congressman  has  done  so  much  In 
such  a  short  time  that  I  recall  when  the 
Wlckersham  bUl  came  before  the  full  House, 
only  a  short  tUne  after  the  Native  Land 
Claims  bUlB.  Members  were  shaking  their 


beads  and  going  over  to  joke  with  Nick  that 
"he  was  getting  too  much." 
He  just  teUs  us  It  Is  a  big  state. 

Travel  to  Altiska,  across  the  width  of 
our  continent.  Is  a  major  undertaking,  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  Yet  Nick  took  it  in 
stride,  as  part  of  his  duty  to  his  con- 
stituents and  their  Interests — even  dur- 
ing the  major  airline  strikes,  when  delays 
drove  ordinary  people  to  distraction,  Nick 
considered  the  sacrifices  a  part  of  bis 
service. 

During  my  visit,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  his  lovely  wife  and  family,  and 
felt  the  closeness  of  their  relationship. 
Our  hearts  and  our  thoughts  go  out  to 
them  and  we  share  their  sadness. 

Alaska  is  indeed  a  big  State,  and  Nick 
Begich  was  a  big  man  who  represented  it 
in  a  big  way.  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
thought  of  him  yesterday,  when  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  bill  was  passed — 
even  though  he  is  gone,  much  of  the  im- 
petus for  passage  was  his.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed.        «    . 

Mrs.  Dulskl  and  I  extend  our  sincerest 
condolences  to  the  Begich  family. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Nick  Begich.  I 
do  not  believe  this  Chamber  has  seen 
many  freshman  Members  who  were  as 
knowledgeable  and  effective  on  legislative 
matters  as  was  Nick.  While  always 
striving  to  serve  ills  Alaskan  constituents 
to  the  best  of  his  abiUty,  Nick  also 
grtisped  the  wider  implications  of  meas- 
ures presented  to  this  body  and  served 
the  entire  Nation  well. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Nick  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee during  the  92d  Congress,  and  learned 
to  appreciate  his  personal  qualities  of 
kindness,  humor  and  ability  wfaoi  we 
were  working  together  so  closely  on  the 
Alaska  Native  claims  legislation.  Nick 
showed  a  keenness  of  mind  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  intricacies  of  this  bill 
that  could  only  come  from  deep  study 
and  personal  involvement  with  the  is- 
sues. Without  his  coimsel.  we  would  have 
had  a  rough  time  moving  this  urgent 
legislation  through  the  committee  and 
the  House. 

Early  this  year,  I  traveled  to  Alaska  as 
a  representative  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  a  tribute  for  Nick.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  high  respect  in  which 
Nick  was  held  in  his  home  State. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  lost  an  effec- 
tive Representative;  America  has  lost 
an  able  legislator:  and  I  have  lost  a  good 
and  valued  friend.  But  our  loss  cannot 
compare  with  that  of  the  charming  and 
brave  Pegge  Begich  and  her  children, 
and  to  them  I  again  express  my  sorrow 
and  regret  at  Nick's  imtimely  death  and 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
simply  want  to  add  a  word  to  what  has 
been  said,  so  well  said. 

I  think  perhaps  Frank  Evans  had  In 
mind  what  I  had,  and  that  is  that  if 
there  was  any  one  quality  that  Nick 
brought  to  us,  to  this  House  and  there- 
fore to  the  country,  it  was  a  sense  of  Joy 
in  his  work  and  in  his  mission;  a  kind  of 
gladness,  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  to  come  down  here  and  wrest  from 
434  other  Members  effective  answers  to 


the  complex  problems  of  Alaska  and  the 
Nation. 

He  had  a  kind  of  zest  for  that.  I  re- 
member best,  really,  his  eyes.  In  his  eyes 
was  this  haunting  combination  of  curi- 
osity, insistence,  compassion  and  a  kind 
of  belief  that  the  answers  he  would  get 
would  be  the  ones  he  wanted.  It  was  very 
difficult,  really,  to  look  at  Nick's  eyes  and 
see  "Yes"  written  there,  and  say  "No." 

And  he  did  it  all  with  such  a  keen,  clear 
spirit.  His  character  and  personality  were 
a  tremendous  credit  to  a  great  many 
people  we  have  never  met. 

One  philosopher  has  written  that  every 
man,  every  human  being  is  the  tip  of  a 
pyramid,  an  invisible  pyramid  of  hopes, 
plans,  character,  and  bloodlines  of  men 
and  women  who  have  gone  before  and 
from  whom  he  descends.  We  cannot  know 
those  people,  but  we  know  they  must  have 
been  sturdy  and  strong,  uncommonly 
wise,  great  people;  for  certainly,  he  was. 

So,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  hoping  very 
much  that  his  wife  Pegge  and  his  chil- 
dren and  family  will  bear  in  mind  that 
that  is  how  we  will  ever  think  of  him  and 
all  who  were  close  to  him. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
friend  Nick  Begich. 

Soon  after  being  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  Representative  Begich 
established  an  outstanding  record  with 
all  of  the  Members.  Honor,  ability  and 
Integrity  were  the  hallmarks  of  Nick 
Beglch's  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  had  the  honor  to  preside  at  the  time 
the  Alaskan  bill  was  before  the  House. 
For  a  great  many  years  efforts  had  been 
made  to  settle  this  particular  problem 
and  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Nick 
Begich  that  this  legislation  was  enacted. 
I  recall  distinctly  that  during  general 
debate  on  this  bill  he  presented  the  case 
of  the  residents  of  Alaska  in  a  brilliant 
manner  and  with  his  warm  humanity 
and  congeniality  had  no  difBculty  in  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Few  men  in  any  walk  of  Ufe  have 
attracted  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention  as  he  did  in  presenting  the 
claim  of  his  people.  He  was  always  cheer- 
ful, humble,  and  dedicated  and  possessed 
a  delightful  sense  of  humor. 

We  all  miss  Nick  Begich  in.  the  House 
and  the  record  that  he  established  will 
long  live  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  this  coimtry. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terrible 
tragedy  which  claimed  the  lives  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana  and  Nick  Begich  of  Alaska  has 
cast  a  pall  of  sadness  over  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  have  previously 
honored  the  late  Hale  Boggs  with  appro- 
priate eulogies,  and  we  are  now  engaged 
in  eulogizing  Nick  Begich.  Although  his 
length  of  service  in  the  Congress  was  cut 
tragically  short,  in  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  time,  he  established  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  man  of  highest  Integrity 
and  as  a  valuable  and  devoted  public 
servant.  I  share  the  admiration  which 
has  been  expressed  by  so  many. 
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To  Mrs.  Begich  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  I  extend  my  deeiiest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
Nick's  family,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California,  I 
should  like  to  thank  everyone  who  i>ar- 
ticipated  this  evening. 


July  31,  1973 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life  and  services  of  our  late  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Nick  Begich  of  Alaska. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kay). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  COMMONWEALTH 
STATUS  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Benitez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BEOTTEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  today  on  the  future  of  Common- 
wealth status  for  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  a 
status  which  has  no  equivalent  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  sprung  neither  from  a 
theory  nor  from  a  pre-established  for- 
mula. Commonwealth  evolved  and  con- 
tinues to  develop  rather  from  the  needs, 
experiences.  vicissitudes,  conflicts, 
achievements,  adjustments,  contradic- 
tions, and  aspirations  inherent  in  75 
years  of  close  relationship.  It  has  been  a 
fruitful  and  rewarding  association  even 
though  at  times  it  has  been  confusing 
and  perplexing,  certainly  for  Puerto 
Rico,  probably  for  the  United  States  also. 
In  the  immediate  years  ahead,  we  hope  to 
dispel  or  at  least  reduce  the  confusion 
and  perplexities  and  to  enhance.  In  mu- 
tually acceptable  ways,  the  fruits  and  re- 
wards of  permanent  association. 

As  a  juridical  reality  Commonwealth 
was  created  jointly  in  an  unique  process 
of  deliberation  and  adjustment  between 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  21  years  ago.  On 
that  21st  anniversary,  last  Wednesday. 
July  25,  Governor  Rafael  Hernandez 
Col6n  reviewed  the  history  and  the  basic 
orientation  of  Commonwealth  in  a  com- 
pelling speech  which  I  ask  leave  to  insert 
as  part  of  my  presentation.  Governor 
Hernandez  Colon  stressed,  among  other 
things,  a  basic  tenet  of  our  approach 
concerning  the  meaning  of  Common- 
wealth status. 

Commonwealth  is  not  a  midway  sta- 
tion to  statehood  or  to  independence.  It 
Is  a  new  modality  of  free  and  voluntary 
association  based  upon  common  citizen- 
ship, common  defense,  common  trade, 
common  democratic  ideals,  and  a  mutual 
commitment  to  a  common  Judaeo-Chrls- 
tian  ethical  outlook.  This  outlook  pro- 
'  claims  the  dignity  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  worth  of  democracy,  an 
awareness  of  the  vulnerability  of  man 
and  his  government,  the  lasting  need  to 
protect  both  through  eternal  vigilance, 
self-control,  self-improvement,  and  an 


abiding  sense  of  human  solidarity  and 
also  of  human  fallibility. 

We  do  not  wish  to  alter,  jeopardize  or 
weaken  any  of  these  essential  solidarities 
and  aspirations.  But  we  wish  to  work  for 
constantly  meaningful  contributions 
within  these  fields  as  well  as  in  the  broad 
expanse  of  initiatives  in  self-govern- 
ment. We  believe  such  potential  Initia- 
tives should  be  fully  exercised  and  ex- 
plored by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Hundreds  of  years  living  together  in 
Isolation  and  75  years  of  close  associa- 
tion have  produced  our  own  style, 
rhythm  and  complexities.  We  deem  It 
important  that  we  should  have  the 
widest  freedom  in  evolution.  Our  institu- 
tions must  enjoy  an  ample  framework  of 
responsibility  essential  to  variations,  ex- 
perimentation and  even  mistakes  in- 
herent in  the  process  of  life  and  self- 
fulfillment. 

After  21  years  of  Commonwealth  status 
Its  fimdamental  postulates  remain  valid 
and  soimd.  Commonwealth  is  a  creative, 
flexible,  forward  looking,  political  con- 
tribution. It  is  free  frwn  hatred  and 
from  abiding  hostUities,  It  believes  in 
interdependence  rather  than  depend- 
ence or  Independence.  For  us  the  ulti- 
mate Is  not  that  man  should  serve  the 
structure  but  that  the  structure  should 
serve  man  and  should  do  so  both  as  an 
Individual  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

No  one  has  done  more  for  Common- 
wealth nor  has  expressed  better  its  hu- 
mane goals  than  our  peerless  leader  and 
founder  of  Commonwealth,  Luis  Mufloz 
Marin.  I  shall  include  also  as  part  of  this 
presentation  his  words  on  the  day  when 
Commonwealth  was  established  on  July 
25,  1952.  Against  that  background  I  In- 
clude also  Mufioz  Marin's  own  review  of 
the  unfinished  agenda  of  social  justice. 
The  grand  old  man,  eternally  alert  and 
eternally  yoimg,  points  to  the  vistas 
ahead  In  the  unending  task  of  stimulat- 
ing and  rendering  possible  the  noble,  up- 
lifting, worthwhile  lives  of  maxlmimi 
service  and  achievement  which  must  be 
open  to  every  Puerto  RIcan  in  the  years 
ahesul. 

But  Commonwealth  Is  considerably 
behind  Itself  in  very  many  of  its  legal 
expressions  and  its  many  ambiguous 
zones  of  day  to  day  relationships  and 
practices.  The  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Re- 
lations Act  needs  to  be  rewritten  and 
modified. 

On  July  23,  1967,  pursuant  to  recom- 
mendations formulated  by  a  joint  com- 
mission of  Puerto  Ricans  and  Continen- 
tals appointed  imder  congressional  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  legislation,  a  plebiscite  was 
hdd  in  Puerto  Rico  concerning  future 
political  alternatives  and  including  the 
improvement  of  Commonwealth,  the 
search  for  statehood  or  for  independ- 
ence. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Common- 
wealth won  by  a  broad  margin.  In  the 
November  elections  the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic Party  committed  itself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  that  objective.  Under  it,  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
charged  by  Puerto  Rlcan  law  to  work  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  Common- 
wealth status.  In  keeping  with  the  pledge 
and  with  the  law,  I  have  written  the 
White  House  requesting  the   appoint- 


ment, jointly  with  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  of  a  Special  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, "to  delineate  and  clarify  all  meas- 
ures leading  toward  a  nrmTimyni  of  self, 
government  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  within  its  relaUonship  with 
the  United  States",  and,  'to  recommend 
the  most  suitable,  effective,  and  expedi- 
tious means  for  the  formulation  and  joint 
consideration  and  adoption  of  specific 
measures  for  such  development." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Domestic  Coimcll  has  re- 
sponded aflarmatlvely  to  this  request  and 
that  tomorrow  the  Director  of  the 
Domestic  Council  itself,  Mr.  Kenneth  R 
Cole.  Jr.  and  its  Associate  Director  Mr 
Richard  Fairbanks,  will  leave  for  Puerto 
Rico  to  confer  with  Governor  Hemdndez 
Colon  and  his  advisors  on  the  nature  and 
scope  of  this  Initiative.  I  ask  leave  to  In- 
clude both  of  these  letters  Into  the 
Record. 

We  stand,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  what  I  trust  will  be  important  de- 
velopments for  Puerto  Rico  and  for  Its 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  They 
are  developments  on  which  imdoubtedly 
this  House  of  Representatives  and  this 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  deliber- 
ate and  act. 

I  expect  to  participate  In  these  de- 
UberaUons  both  In  Puerto  Rico  and  In 
the  Congress.  I  trust  that  It  will  be  my 
privilege  to  continue  to  receive  from  my 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  the 
same  warm  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion for  all  matters  relative  to  Puerto 
Rico  which  heretofore  has  been  accorded. 
One  final  word  on  the  symbolism  of 
the  25th  of  July. 

It  is  also  the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Spain.  Santiago  or  Saint  James,  the 
legendary  warrior  sent  from  above  to  as- 
sist Spain  In  Its  heroic  defense  of  Chris- 
tianity against  Islam.  This  profoundly 
Spanish  holiday  has  become  Interwoven 
within  the  fabric  of  Puerto  Rlcan  history 
and  sociology  since  1494  and  has  come  to 
dominate  it.  It  is  the  same  day  when  In 
1898  Gen.  Nelson  Miles  landed  his  troops 
In  OuAnica  and  proclaimed  the  advent  of 
a  new  and  great  future  for  Puerto  Rico. 
What  has  been  and  what  will  be  the 
nature  of  that  future?  We  are  addressing 
it  now.  Santiago  Is  also  Identified  in 
Catliolic  tradition  as  the  Apostle  of  Hope. 
We  hope  that  in  the  many  25th's  of  July 
to  come  we  may  continue  to  honor  this 
legendary  holiday  as  one  where  the  hopes 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  amply 
fulfilled  In  the  years  ahead.  To  that  pur- 
pose we  ask  your  understanding  and  your 
cooperation. 


ECONOMIC  LEVIATHAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  mmutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  analysis 
of  economic  history  will  demonstrate  that 
every  major  infiatlon  has  been  caused  by 
the  expansi(»i  of  the  money  supply  by  a 
central  bank.  This  is  no  less  true  In  the 
United  States  than  In  other  countries 
where  In  times  past  one  has  needed  a 
bushel  basket  of  money  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
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bread.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  stock  of  money  exceeds  in- 
creases In  productivity,  infiatlon  results. 
Conversely,  the  way  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
Inflation  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  money  supply. 

One  wonders  then  why  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  simply  decrease  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  mcHiey  supply.  Brief 
analysis  will  make  the  answer  obvious. 

Our  economy  Is  plagued  by  a  number 
of  Oovemment  sanctioned  rigidities  such 
as  monopolistic  labor  unions,  minimum 
wage  laws,  protective  tariffs,  and  so  on 
which  prevent  wages,  and  hence  prices, 
from  being  flexible  downward  or  even 
stable  for  very  long.  Consequently,  a  de- 
creasing price  level  affects  the  level  of 
employment  and  not  simply  the  nominal, 
as  opposed  to  real,  level  of  wages.  The 
result  is  that  so  long  as  we  do  not  elimi- 
nate these  unnatural  structural  problems 
we  will  have  to  sustain  s<Hne  pain  in  deal- 
mg  with  inflation.  Milton  Friedman,  the 
noted  economist,  points  out  that  in  the 
slowdown  of  1969-70,  as  with  earlier  pe- 
riods of  mmetary  restraint,  the  Govern- 
ment reversed  its  policy  and  eased  the 
monetsu7  situatloo  just  as  the  policy  was 
beginning  to  work.  The  Inflationary 
spiral  boomed  once  again.  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  stand  the  heat  that  was 
necessary  and  reacted  by  getting  out  of 
the  kitchen. 

It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  Govern- 
ment has  embraced  the  current  mess  of 
economic  controls.  They  allow  the  Oov- 
emment to  appear  to  be  doing  something 
when  in  actuality  the  necessary  steps 
are  avoided  because  of  the  temporary 
problems  that  would  arise.  Free  enter- 
prise is  made  a  scapegoat  for  a  p>roblem 
caused  solely  by  the  Government. 

Controls  can  never  work  to  arrest  In- 
flation for  anything  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary period.  In  fact,  if  controls  are  suc- 
cessful in  holding  down  prices  in  the  face 
of  increasing  costs,  shortages  will  In- 
evitably occur.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  wage  and  price  controls  are 
faulty  in  concept,  dlsasterous  in  practice, 
and  most  importantly  represent  an  un- 
conscionable tresspass  by  the  State  on 
the  Individual's  freedom  to  trade  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
Milton  Friedman's  important  analysis  of 
economic  controls  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  Newsweek  smd  insert  It  In  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

MONTTMEirrAL    FOLLT 

(By  MUton  Friedman) 

The  new  freeze  and  phase  four  are  a  tragic 
mistake.  They  take  us  a  long  way  down  the 
road  to  rigid  and  widespread  controls.  Such 
controls  cannot  halt  Inflation.  But  they  can 
destroy  our  freedom  and  our  prosperity. 

Are  we  returning  to  more  rigid  controls  be- 
cause our  recent  experience  demonstrates 
that  they  are  an  effective  method  of  stopping 
Inflation?  Hardly.  Consumer  prices  roee  at 
annual  rates  of  5.5  per  cent  In  1970;  3.8  per 
cent  In  the  eight  months  of  1971  preceding 
the  freeze  on  Aug.  16;  3.4  per  cent  In  the 
whole  seventeen  months  of  the  freeze  and 
phase  two:  and  4.1  per  cent  In  the  final  six 
months  of  phase  two.  Wholesale  prices  rose 
»t  rates  of  2.3  per  cent,  6.3  per  cent,  6.9  per 
cent  and  8.9  per  cent  In  the  same  periods. 
The  price  explosion  since  the  end  of  phase 
two  has  been  greatest  In  foods,  never  con- 
trolled under  phase  two.  For  tbe  rest.  It 


mostly  continues  a  trend  that  started  during 
phase  two  or  unveils  price  increases  con- 
cealed by  phase  two. 

Are  we  returning  to  more  rigid  controls 
because  other  experience  demonstrates  that 
controls  are  an  effective  method  of  stop- 
ping inflation?  Hardly.  The  standard  life  his- 
tory of  controls — documented  time  and 
again — Is  Initial  apparent  success,  growing 
dlfflctUtlee  as  distortions  accumulate,  and 
a  final  price  explosion  when  controls  collapse 
or  are  repealed. 

Are  we  returning  to  more  rigid  controls 
because  economic  reasoning  demonstrates 
that  they  are  an  effective  method  of  stopping 
inflation?  Hardly.  A  few  economists— -John 
Kenneth  Oalbraltb  Is  the  most  prominent — 
argue  that  they  are.  But  for  two  centuries 
and  more,  most  economists  have  regarded 
controls  as  an  attack  on  symptoms,  not 
causes:  as  an  Interference  with  the  market 
that  creates  shortages,  distorts  production, 
and  breeds  further  controls;  as  a  desperate 
expedient  for  a  time  of  war. 

Tbe  President,  the  legislators,  and  even  the 
shortsighted  denizens  of  Wall  Street  who  cry 
for  controls  know  this  record.  They  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  controls  are  an  effec- 
tive way  to  stop  Inflation.  Why  then  do  they 
favor  them? 

The  answer  Is  clear.  Any  effective  policy 
to  stop  inflation  wUl  be  painful.  Once  infla- 
tion gets  the  start  It  has  here,  there  Is 
simply  no  way  to  stop  It  without  a  slow- 
down In  the  economy  and  probably  a  reces- 
sion. Three  times  in  tbe  past  fifteen  years 
we  have  taken  the  cure:  In  1960-61,  1966- 
67,  1969-70.  Each  time,  the  c\ire  has  started 
to  work.  Bach  time,  the  policymakers  be- 
came Impatient  before  the  cure  bad  done  its 
work  and  revved  up  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
engines  of  inflation.  Each  time,  we  have  suf- 
fered the  pains  In  vain. 

This  time,  policymakers  do  not  want  to 
pay  any  cost.  They  do  not  want  to  stop  In- 
flation. But  they  want  to  appear  to  be  do- 
ing something  about  Inflation.  Controls  look 
like  a  way  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  It. 

In  1971,  controls  achieved  this  confldence 
trick  for  a  time.  Perhaps  they  wUl  again.  But 
conditions  are  far  less  favorable.  In  1971,  sur- 
plus capacity  was  available  to  Increase  out- 
put; today,  we  are  pressing  against  capacity 
limits.  In  1971,  the  public  had  no  experience 
with  wage  and  price  controls  in  peacetime. 
It  could  be  gulled  into  believing  that  pro- 
nouncements were  a  substitute  for  policy. 
Today,  the  public  is  less  gullible. 

Tbe  temptation  will  be  strong  to  try  to 
make  the  retreaded  controls  work  by  piling 
one  Intervention  on  another — the  sched- 
uling of  production,  the  aUocatlon  of  raw 
materials,  the  rationing  of  consumer  goods. 
The  proposed  export  controls  are  a  first  por- 
tent. 

If  the  U£.  ever  succumbs  to  collectivism, 
to  government  control  over  every  facet  of 
our  lives,  it  will  not  be  because  the  social- 
ists win  any  arguments.  It  wUl  be  through 
the  Indirect  route  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Is  there  no  way  to  prevent  this  act  of 
monumental  foUy? 


PATRIOTIC  FESTIVAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  group  of  people  from  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton  and  surrounding  areas  gathered  at 
Nay  Aug  Park  for  a  July  4  ceremony. 
That  ceremony,  entitled  the  "Patriotic 
Festival"  attracted  a  most  Important 
crowd  who  met  for  a  most  Important 
purpose.  A  great  deal  of  the  program 
convened  to  "Honor  America  Week"  de- 
voted itself  to  an  unalterable  commit- 


ment dedicated  to  our  MIA's.  those  from 
my  congressional  district  and  those  from 
every  State  in  this  great  Nation. 

The  deep  and  meaningful  significance 
of  this  program  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mrs.  William  E.  Fleth  who  has 
been  appointed  by  Mayor  Eugene  Peters 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  1976  observ- 
ance. Mrs.  Fleth  was  kind  enough  to 
bring  to  my  attention  the  magnificent 
column  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Oravec  of 
the  Scranton  Times  which  details  much 
of  the  activity  that  took  place.  Mrs.  Fleth 
was  fortunate  to  have  working  with  her 
Mr.  Edmund  Bojnowskl  who  has  long 
been  active  In  veterans  matters  in  our 
area. 

In  requesting  permission  to  reprint 
this  column  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record.  I  would  call  particular  attention 
to  two  things  which  I  believe  to  be  no- 
table. First.  I  would  point  out  the  endur- 
ing memory  and  love  of  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  for  those  who  are 
stlU  listed  as  Missing  in  Action,  and  in 
particular  their  concern  and  the  concern 
of  the  parents  for  Captain  Wesley  Rat- 
zel,  who  is  still  listed  as  Missing  in  Action 
in  Vietnam. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  were  pres- 
ent for  these  ceremonies  approximately 
600  children  and  600  adults.  The  patriot- 
ism which  all  of  us  feel  on  that  day 
celebrating  the  birth  of  our  Nation  Is 
still  strong,  and  is  still  among  the  young 
who  will  cEirry  on  the  work  and  traditions 
of  America. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
pledging  that  we  will  never  forget  those 
who  are  Missing  in  Action  in  Vietnam 
imtll  all  are  accounted  for.  We  are 
speaking  of  Captain  Ratzel,  Sergeant 
Pearce,  and  Colonel  Oiaiuismgell,  all 
from  our  area,  and  more  than  1.000 
MIA's  who  are  still  unaccounted  for.  As 
Mrs.  Ratzel  said  on  this  occasion,  "You 
just  can't  forget  someone  you  love  just 
because  a  few  months  go  by."  Nor  shall 
any  of  us  in  the  Congress  be  content  imtll 
the  last  MIA  is  accounted  for. 
(From  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sunday  Times. 
July  8,  1973] 
CiTT  Desk  Notes 
(By  Joseph  Oravec) 

The  "Patriotic  Festival"  attracted  a  crowd 
on  July  4  to  the  Lincoln  Swim  Complex  at 
Nay  Aug  Park,  Scranton. 

But  It  was  the  participation  of  the  younger 
element  in  the  community  that  Impressed 
the  adults  present.  Mrs.  William  E.  Fleth, 
who  was  named  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
Scranton's  1976  observance  by  Mayor  E^ene 
Peters,  and  Edmund  Bojnowskl,  who,  along 
with  a  large  committee,  directed  activities, 
planned  the  program  to  nave  the  youngsters 
join  the  adults  in  the  presentation. 

Joan  WlUiams,  a  Girl  Scout;  R.  Stephen 
Carter,  a  North  Scranton  Jtmlor  High  School 
student;  junior  members  of  American  Le- 
gion Post  568,  and  Howard  Plttle,  a  Cub 
Scout,  bad  active  roles  in  the  program. 

There  were  others  such  as  David  J.  Wenzel, 
a  Vietnam  veteran,  and  Edvrln  Olorlus,  a 
student  at  Dickinson  CoUege,  who  partici- 
pated. 

Wbat's  more,  each  of  those  present — young 
and  adult — were  there  because  of  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  .  .  .  and  as  the  Mayor's 
Flag  Committee,  sponsor  of  the  program, 
listed  one  of  Its  purposes,  "to  cherish,  main- 
tain, and  extend  the  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  as  stated  in  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  XTnlted  States  and  tbe  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence." 
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A  very  solemn  note  was  struck  when  a 
Freedom  Tree  was  planted  In  honor  of  Capt. 
Wesley  Ratzel,  26.  who  Is  listed  as  missing  In 
action,  and  others  who  served  In  Vietnam. 
He  was  shot  down  while  piloting  a  plane  on 
May  18.  1972. 

The  expression  of  faith  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wesley  Ratzel.  510  Leggett  St.,  Scranton.  that 
their  son  u  alive  has  not  wavered  over  the 
passing  months.  They  will  not  give  up  hope. 
They  call  for  public  opinion  to  be  mustered 
as  never  before  In  order  that  terms  of  the 
peace  treaty  are  compiled  with  and  all  prloon- 
ers  of  war  are  returned. 

The  list  of  missing  In  action  Is  long.  The 
fate  of  thoee  U.S.  servicemen  Is  unknown. 

The  Ratzels  will  "never  give  up  trying  to 
find  Wesley." 

"You  Just  can't  forget  someone  you  love 
Just  because  a  few  months  go  by,"  the 
missing  pilot's  mother  said. 

There  was  another  couple  present  on  July  4 
whose  hearts  also  ached  over  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Vancosky,  1709 
Luzerne  St..  Scranton,  met  the  Ratzel  family 
after  the  program  had  ended. 

The  Vancosky's  son,  Michael,  a  Marine, 
was  killed  In  action  on  May  4.  1970,  the  day 
that  propelled  Kent  State  Into  history. 

"The  word  Kent  remains  Indelible  In  my 
mind.  It  was  a  day  of  flag  burning,  demon- 
strating. I  can  understand  a  difference  of 
,  opinion  but  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  march  carrying  the 
Viet  Cong  flag."  is  the  way  Mrs.  Vancoeky 
put  It. 

The  memories  remain  ".  .  .  that  was  the 
saddest  Mothers  Day  of  my  life,  waiting  for 
Mike's  body  to  be  brought  home  from  Viet- 
nam. He  arrived  the  next  day."  she  added. 

The  flag  Is  Important  to  the  Vancoskys. 
••My  earliest  recollection  of  the  flag  goes  back 
to  my  childhood.  I  remember  every  Armistice 
.  Day.  We  didn't  have  school  on  that  day.  My 
mother  would  call  us  in  before  11  o'clock 
and  when  the  bells  would  ring  she  would 
tell  us  to  say  a  prayer  with  her  in  memory 
of  the  boys  who  died.  We  prayed  on  the  llth 
hour,  llth  day  of  that  llth  month.  She  woiild 
tell  us  when  carrying  the  flag,  never  let  it 
touch  the  ground,  or  never  defile  It.  By 
today's  standards  she  would  be  considered  a 
lowly  immigrant.  She  came  from  the 
ITkralne." 

Michael  Vancosky.  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrlflce  was  born  on  Aug.  14,  1950.  "It  was 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  VJ.  Day  .  .  .  the  day 
when  the  war  with  Japan  ended.  It's  ironic 
that  a  son  is  bom  on  the  anniversary  of  one 
war's  end  and  grows  up  to  die  in  another 
war,"  his  mother  said. 

"Pfay  Ood  we  have  no  more  wars."  she 
added. 

Tet,  the  memories  remain.  Mrs.  Vancoeky 
wears  a  POW  bracelet.  The  name  Is  that  of 
Marine  Capt.  James  Carlton,  missing  since 
AprU  17.  1967. 

"The  agony  the  family  goes  through  not 
knowing,"  Mrs.  Vancosky  noted. 

On  July  4th— at  a  "Patriotic  Festival"— 
the  Vancoskys  and  the  Ratzels,  whose  sons 
gave  their  utmost  in  the  service  of  tkls 
coimtry,  met,  shared  their  grief— but  never 
relinquished  faith  \n  their  country. 

They — and  people  like  them — hiave  buUt 
the  ramparts  of  America. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  many  Members,  I  am  presenting 
the  Report  and  Recommendations  on 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  by  the  House 


Republican  Task  Force  on  Election  Re- 
form, dated  July  31, 1973. 

The  report  will  be  followed  by  at  least 
2  more:  one  on  Registration,  and  an- 
other on  Constitutional  Amendments. 

The  core  of  this  report  Is  our  recom- 
mendations to  insure  maximum  individ- 
ual participation,  maximum  party  re- 
sponsibility, and  reduced  influence  of 
vested  interests.  The  requirement  that 
candidates'  committees  can  accept  con- 
tribution only  from  individuals  or  party 
organizations  is  the  most  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  report. 

Also  extremely  important  Is  our  rec- 
ommendation favoring  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission.  In  1971,  the  House 
rejected  this  concept,  but  a  majority  of 
the  Task  Force  believes  that  an  FEC  is 
now  necessary. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 
Recommkndations  on  Campaign  Fdtancs 
Rktorm 
The  fact  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
possess  and  cherish  a  great  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  is  weU  known.  Less 
well  known,  and  often  obscured.  Is  the  fact 
that  we  also  have  a  unique,  and  equally 
great,  political  system. 

The  American  political  system,  while  not 
Immune  to  defects,  has  produced  responsive 
leadership  and  responsive  government  In  the 
most  complex,  diverse  and  changing  society 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Safeguarding  the  integrity  of  this  Ameri- 
can political  system  should  be  among  our 
highest  priorities.  Recent  revelations  of  un- 
ethical and  Illegal  political  activities  now 
give  this  priority  a  new  xirgency. 

Diunng  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  growing  awareness  of  abuse  of  our  political 
system.  Officials,  elected  and  appointed.  In 
all  branches  and  levels  of  government,  have 
been  involved  in  improprieties  and  Illegal 
ties  ranging  from  bribery  to  kickbacks  to 
dirty  tricks  to  Illegal  and  unreported  con- 
tributions and  expendltiu%s.  Unfortunately, 
these  problems  are  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
They  have  been  occurring  with  disconcerting 
frequency  through  modem  political  history. 
Revelations  such  as  these  may  well  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  public  trust 
and  confidence  In  the  institutions  and  lead- 
ership of  our  country.  A  May-June  1973  Gal- 
lup Poll  found  that  whUe  42%  of  the  Ameri- 
cans surveyed  expressed  confidence  In  the 
U.S.  Congress,  60%  expressed  little  confi- 
dence. The  Harris  Poll,  published  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  1972.  showed  that  only  27%  of  those 
sampled  expressed  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
In  those  running  the  Executive  Branch  of 
government.  The  same  survey  showed  that 
a  mere  21%  had  confidence  In  the  leaders  of 
Congress. 

The  House  Republican  Research  Commit- 
tee established  the  Task  Force  on  Election 
Reform  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
to  strengthen  the  vitality  and  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  electoral  process.  Under  this 
charge,  the  Task  Force  herewith  makes  Its 
Initial  recommendations  with  respect  to  cam- 
paigns, disclosure,  contributions  and  ex- 
penses. 

First,  the  Task  Force,  after  diligent  re- 
search, recommends  that  our  campaign  laws 
be  amended  to  achieve  the  foUowlng  goals: 
( 1 )  Build  public  confidence  in  the  electoral 
process  by  making  the  process  visible,  under- 
standable and  credible. 

(3)  Ensure  maximum  Individual  partlc^w- 
tlon.  interest  and  responslbUlty;  reduce  the 
excessive  Influence  of  vested  interests, 
strengthen  political  parties  and  make  them 
responsible  for  their  candidates. 

(3)  Increase  penalties  tcx  violations  and 
ensure  vigorous  and  complete  enforcement  of 
election  laws. 


(4)  Provide  challengers  with  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case  to  the  public,  so 
they  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  defeating 
the  Incumbent. 

(6)  Place  reasonable  limits,  consistent 
with  challengers'  needs,  on  the  mushrooming 
costs  of  running  for  office. 

(8)  Place  reasonable  limits,  consistent 
with  constitutional  rights,  on  excessive  in. 
dividual  contributions. 

Next,  the  Task  Force  determined  that  the 
following  specific  recommendations  would 
best  achieve  the  above  goals.  The  Task  Force 
does  not  mean  to  exclude  other  worthy  pro- 
posals but  believes  strongly  that  these  recom- 
mendations should  be  Included  in  any  elec- 
tion reform  bill  to  be  considered  by  Congress. 

STKMAKT 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Election  Reform  after  extensive  deliberations 
and  debate,  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  An  Independent  F>ederal  Elections 
Commission  should  be  established  to  super- 
vise the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  The 
FEC  would  have  all  the  powers  of  the  exist- 
ing supervisory  authorities  and  m  addition, 
the  power  to  subpoena.  Prosecuting  powers 
shall  be  left  to  the  Justioe  Department.  If 
the  Justice  Department  fails  to  act  when 
TloLatlons  are  referred  by  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  may  request  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  give  Information  as  to  what 
.action  is  expected,  and  If  none,  why  not. 
The  Jtistlce  Department  shall  make  a  com- 
plete response  which  shall  be  public  in- 
formation, within  90  days. 

2.  Each  candidate  In  any  Federal  election 
shaU  designate  a  single  conmilttee  as  his  au- 
thorized campaign  committee  which  shall 
designate  a  single  depository  of  Its  fvmds. 
In  a  general  election,  all  major  party  pres- 
idential candidates  must  designate  the  na- 
tional committee  of  his  or  her  political  party 
as  his  or  her  authorized  campaign  commit- 
tee. 

3.  AU  campaign  expenditures  shaU  be 
made  by  the  candidate's  authorized  cam- 
paign committee,  except  that  expenditures 
may  be  made  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  by 
political  party  organizations  but  such  ex- 
penditures wUl  be  considered  as  a  contrlbn- 
tion  to  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tee and  win  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
No.  6. 

4.  No  authorized  committee  may  accept 
contributions  from  other  than  individuals  or 
political  party  organizations.  It  may  receive 
contributions  from  other  organizations  act- 
ing as  agents  of  Individual  contrlbut(»v  pro- 
vided the  individual  contributor  so  des- 
ignates and  the  contribution  is  identified 
as  to  the  original  donor. 

5.  Except  in  those  Instances  in  which  a 
contributor  has  expressly  designated  or  ear- 
marked a  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  candidate,  a  political  party  orga- 
nization may  contribute  to  an  authorized 
conm[ilttee  without  Identification  of  the 
original  contributors. 

6.  No  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  for  the  House  and  Senate 
ShaU  accept  more  than  $5,000  from  any  in- 
dividual contributor  for  any  Federal  elec- 
tion contest.  No  authorised  conunlttee  of  a 
candidate  for  President  shall  accept  more 
than  (26.000  from  any  Individual  contribu- 
tor for  any  Presidential  election  contest. 

7.  AU  amounts  knowingly  contributed  or 
knowingly  accepted  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
designated  In  recommendations  5  and  6  shall. 
upon  the  determination  of  their  illegality,  be 
paid  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  No  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  Senate  and 
President  may  spend  more  than  $150,000  or 
36<  per  eligible  voter,  whichever  Is  greater, 
for  any  election. 

9.  No  checks  or  other  campaign  funds  shall 
be  frawn  on  foreign  banks. 
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10.  No  authorized  committee  or  political 
party  organization  shall  accept  contributions 
from  non-resident  aliens. 

11.  No  authorized  committee  shall  accept 
cash  contributions  made  to  excess  of  $100. 

12.  (a)  General  election  day  shall  be  a  na- 
ticMial  holiday. 

(b)  Primary  elections  for  the  House  and 
Senate  shall  be  held  no  earlier  than  August  1. 

(c)  Polls  should  close  simultaneously 
throughout  the  country  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

(d)  Presidential  primaries  shall  be  held  no 
earlier  than  May  1. 

13.  The  Equal  Time  provision  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  shaU  be  repealed  for 
•U  federal  candidates. 

14.  Congress  shall  make  a  study  of  Feder- 
ally issued  scrip.  This  scrip  should  be  serially 
numbered,  computerized,  oontaming  names 
and  addresses  of  donor,  recipient  and  re- 
deemer, and  available  at  poet  offices  and  Fed- 
erally insured  financial  Institutions.  It  should 
be  the  only  valid  medium  of  exchange  in  all 
Federal  primary  and  general  elections  for  all 
expenditures  by  or  on  behalf  of  candidates 
and  for  all  contributions  In  excess  of  $100. 

16.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
sbaU  preempt  individual  sUte  laws  wherever 
they  are  in  conflict. 

16.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  shaU  be  increased 
from  $1,000  and/or  1  year  to  a  maximum 
$26,000  and/or  1  year. 

17.  The  Task  Force  reiterates  its  endorse- 
ment of  President  Nixon's  proposed  Non-Par- 
tlsan  Commission  on  Federal  Election  Re- 
form to  study  the  entire  pattern  of  campaign 
practices  and  recommend  a  comprehensive 
set  of  reforms  «md  regulations. 

DISCUSSION    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  An  Independent  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission should  be  established  to  supervise 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  The  FEC 
should  have  all  the  powers  of  the  existing 
supervisory  authorities  and  in  addition,  the 
power  to  subpoena.  Prosecuting  powers 
should  be  left  to  the  Justice  Department.  If 
the  Justice  Department  fails  to  act  when 
rloUtlons  are  referred  by  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  may  request  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  give  Information  as  to  what  ac- 
tion Is  expected,  and  If  none,  why  not.  The 
Justice  Department  shall  make  a  complete 
response  which  shaU  be  pubUc  Information 
wtthin  90  days. 

The  Task  Force  considered  a  six-member 
Commission,  no  more  than  three  of  whom 
oould  come  Irom  any  one  party,  but  also  rec- 
ognised that  there  are  many  forms  that  such 
a  Commission  can  take.  Some  members  rec- 
ommended that  the  PEC  mclude  the  chair- 
men of  the  major  political  parties  and  that 
Other  appointments  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  powers  of  the  Commission  should  In- 
clude power  to  administer  oaths,  subpoena 
witnesses,  and  subpoena  documents. 

The  Justice  Department  should  continue  to 
have  primary  responsibility  for  Initiating,  de- 
fending or  appealing  any  court  action  arising 
out  of  the  Commission's  findings.  However,  if 
the  Justice  Department  faUs  to  act  when  vi- 
olations are  referred  by  the  Commission,  the 
Oommlssion  can  demand  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment give  information  as  to  what  action 
it  expects  to  take.  If  the  Justice  Department 
has  decided  or  does  decide  not  to  take  action, 
the  report  to  the  Commission  must  contain 
the  reasons  for  faUure  to  prosecute.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  must  make  a  complete  re- 
sponse within  90  days  of  the  request,  and  all 
rs^Kmses  will  be  made  pubUc.  The  Task 
Foroe  felt  that  this  reportmg  process  would 
help  ensure  prosecution,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  using  the  traditional  prosecution  pro- 
csduzM  of  the  Justice  Department. 

■nie  1971  law  clearly  provides  the  Justice 
Department  with  clvU  enforcement  powers, 
thereby  allowing  it  to  use  this  less  stringent 
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remady  as  a  means  of  achieving  compliance. 
The  Justice  Department  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  these  powers. 

The  creation  of  a  Commission  should  In  no 
way  abrogate  any  of  the  rights,  duties,  and 
responslbUitles  of  the  Congress  Itself. 

An  Independent  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission would  be  advantageous  for  several 
reasons: 

At  present,  three  separate  agencies — the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Comptroller  General — are  charged 
with  enfc»x:lng  the  Federal  Elections  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  This  makes  It  difficult 
(If  not  Impossible)  to  achieve  fair,  consistent 
and  coordinated  supervision  of  the  law.  Such 
matters  as  preparation  of  reporting  forms  or 
interpretations  of  the  law  may  be  treated 
differently  by  each  entity  or  may  require 
burdensome  and  extensive  consultation  to 
achieve  consistency.  A  single  Commission 
would  solve  these  problems. 

Combining  the  three  agencies  Into  a  single 
Commission  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
bureaucracy  needed  to  enforce  the  law.  Al- 
though it  was  argued  in  1971  that  the  present 
arrangement  would  prevent  the  neeed  for 
creating  additional  bureaucracy,  the  fact  Is 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  assigned  over 
20  employees  to  this  fimctlon,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  8  employees,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  26.  The  creation  of  a  single  Com- 
mission would  combine  these  employees  and 
probably  reduce  the  total  number  needed  to 
carry  out  these  functions. 

A  single  Commission  would  make  it  easier 
for  thoee  seeking  information  regarding  fed- 
eral elections  to  get  access  to  such  records. 

Currently,  a  confilct  of  Interest  situation 
exists  in  which  employees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  charged  with  identifying  and  re- 
porting possible  violations  of  the  law  com- 
mitted by  their  employen.  Even  with  the 
most  conscientious  and  well-intentioned 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, questions  are  certain  to  arise  as  to  the 
objectivity  and  zeal  of  their  enforcement 
efforts  against  persons  to  whom  they  owe 
their  jobs. 

An  Independent  elections  commission 
could  also  reduce  the  workload  of  the  Justice 
Department.  After  the  1972  elections,  thou- 
sands of  complaints  were  sent  to  the  Justioe 
Department  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  However,  In  some  cases,  these 
complaints  were  unprocessed  and  Included 
trivial  and  peripheral  violations.  For  example, 
some  reports  and  filings  that  were  only  one 
day  late  were  considered  violations  and  were 
reported  to  the  Justice  Department  en  masse. 
The  Justice  Department  was  forced  to  q>end 
a  considerable  amount  of  its  valuable  time 
deciphering  and  sorting  out  these  complaints. 
An  independent  commission  could  classify  aU 
of  the  various  complaints  in  a  logical  fashion 
and  send  on  to  the  Justice  Department  al- 
most Immediately  the  more  serious  violations 
of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  cases  sent  to  the  Justice 
Department  are  being  held  In  "limbo"  for  an 
excessive  period  of  time.  This  practice  places 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  individuals  Involved 
and  keeps  the  public  In  the  dark  about  pos- 
sible violations.  Under  this  system,  the  mi- 
tlatlon  of  prosecution  may  occur  long  afC& 
the  events  actually  occurred,  when  many 
people  have  little  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  alleged  violations. 
If  the  Commission  could  demand  a  report 
from  the  Justice  Department,  legal  actions 
might  be  expedited  and  the  -  public  would 
know  the  status  of  the  alleged  vlolatloiu 
while  the  events  are  stUl  fairly  fresh  In  Its 
mind. 

The  creation  of  an  Independent  Inderal 
Elections  Commission  is  the  most  Important 
change  needed  in  the  1971  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act. 

2.  Each  candidate  in  any  Federal  election 
shaU  designate   a  single   committee   as  his 


authorized  campaign  committee,  which  shall 
designate  a  single  depository  of  its  funds. 
In  a  general  election,  all  major  party  presi- 
dential candidates  must  designate  the  na- 
tional committee  of  bis  or  her  political  party 
as  his  or  her  authorized  campaign  commit- 
tee. 

The  single  account  concept  can  be  ln^ile- 
mented  at  aU  levels  of  federal  elections  by 
making  all  of  a  candidate's  committees  ac- 
countable to  one  centralized  depository.  The 
single  account  concept  can  be  used  to  cen- 
tralize accountability  at  the  state  and  na- 
tional level  for  Senatorial  and  Presidential 
candidates  res(>ectlvely.  as  well  as  for  cen- 
tralizing responsibility  at  the  Congressional 
level. 

In  Presidential  general  election  campaigns, 
the  political  party  national  committees  would 
handle  collections  and  disbursements  of 
funds.  Organizations  at  the  local  levels  could 
raise  funds  for  Presidential  candidates,  but 
all  monies  must  be  reported  to  the  National 
Committee.  In  return,  local  campaign  cnga- 
nlzatlons  could  receive  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  handle  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

A  single  accounting  agency  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  following  re&sons: 

AccountabUlty  is  the  most  Important  bene- 
fit. A  series  of  local  committees  all  financially 
accountable  to  a  centralized,  smgle  account 
focuses  responslbUlty  by  having  a  single 
point  of  control. 

This  action  would  greatly  simplify  report- 
ing procedures,  make  accounting  slo^ler, 
and  make  election  campaigns  much  easier 
to  monitor. 

This  action  would  also  help  curb  the  pro- 
liferation of  political  committees.  In  many 
cases,  the  primary  goal  of  setting  up  innu- 
merable committees  has  been  to  avoid  dis- 
closure and  potential  tax  liability.  A  single 
accounting  agency  wotild  help  put  a  Btap  to 
this  practice. 
.  3.  AU  campaign  expenditures  shall  be  made 
by  the  candidate's  authorized  campaign  com- 
mittee, except  that  expenditures  may  be 
mode  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  by  political 
party  organizations  but  such  expenditurea 
will  be  considered  as  a  contribution  to  the 
candidate's  authorized  committee  and  vtill  be 
subject  to  the  limitatioru  in  recommenda' 
tion  #5. 

The  single  expense  agency  concept  can 
also  be  implemented  at  all  levels  of  federal 
elections  in  a  fashion  slmUar  to  that  of  the 
smgle  accounting  agency  concept. 

Authorized  campaign  conunlttees  would  be 
allowed  flexlbUlty  to  disburse  fiuds  through 
local  and  state  campaign  organs.  However, 
central  records  of  disbursements  woiUd  be 
mamtalned  at  the  national,  state  and  Con- 
gressional level  for  Presidential,  Senatorial 
and  Congressional  races  respectively. 

In  some  instances,  political  party  organiza- 
tions wUl  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  for  poU  workere,  election  officials, 
party  workers  and  so  on.  These  expenses 
should  be  prorated  for  each  federal  candi- 
date for  House  of  Representatives  and  con- 
sidered as  a  contribution  to  the  candidate's 
authorized  committee  subject  to  the  $60,000 
limitation  on  designated  contributions  from 
political  party  organizations  to  a  candidate 
for  House  of  Representatives. 

A  single  expense  agency  would  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  reasons  listed  above  tmder  the 
single  accovmtmg  agency. 

In  addition,  the  single  expense  agency 
would  make  it  more  dlfflciUt  to  establish 
secret  funds,  maintain  slush  funds,  to  ex- 
ceed expenditure  limitations,  to  conduct  un- 
dercover operations  or  to  commit  other  Ulegal 
acts. 

4.  No  authorized  committee  may  accept 
contributions  from  other  than  individuals 
or  political  party  organizations.  It  may  re- 
ceive contributions  from  other  organizations 
acting  as  agents  of  individual  contrlbutore 
provided  the  Individual  contributor  so  deslg- 
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nates  and  the  contribution  la  Identtfled  as  to 
the  original  donor. 

The  candidate's  authorized  committee  can 
accept  contributions  only  from  Individuals, 
with  the  sole  exception  being  that  of  poUtl* 
cal  party  organizations.  Other  organizations 
may  act  as  agents  of  Individuals,  but  the  In- 
dividual must  designate  to  whom  the  con- 
tribution will  be  given  to,  and  the  agent  must 
Identify  the  Individual  donor. 

With  exception  of  contributions  to  politi- 
cal party  organizations,  all  monies  must  be 
fully  Identified  as  to  their  original  source. 

This  would  ensure  the  full  disclosure  of 
all  contributions,  and  Is  necessary  to  com- 
plemei.>t  and  make  enforceable  a  limitation 
on  campaign  contributions.  (Recommenda- 
tion #6) . 

This  provision  will  foeter  Individual  par- 
ticipation and  responsibility.  D\ulng  recent 
years,  candidates  and  their  parties  have  been 
relying  to  an  Increasing  extent  on  the  gifts 
and  contributions  of  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. This  reliance  has  lessened  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Individual  and  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  efforts  to  avoid  dis- 
closure and  circumvent  the  law.  This  pro- 
vision will  help  reverse  this  trend,  give  the 
IndlviduEj  greater  control  over  the  money 
he  contributes,  and  Increase  the  Importance 
of  the  Individual  in  the  electoral  process. 

5.  Exc^t  In  those  instances  In  which  a 
contributor  has  expressly  designated  or  ear- 
xnarked  a  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  a 
particular  candidate,  a  political  party  organ- 
ization may  contribute  to  an  authorised 
committee  without  identification  of  the 
original  contributors.  No  authorized  oom- 
mlttee  of  a  candidate  for  House  may  accept 
undesignated  contributions  for  any  election 
from  p>olltical  party  organizations  In  an  ag- 
gregate of  more  than  $50,000.  Contributions 
from  a  political  party  organization  which 
have  been  earmarked  for  a  particular  can- 
didate shall  be  so  Identified  and  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  placed  on  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  authorized  conunlttee 
can  receive  from  an  individual. 

Political  parties  would  be  exempted  from 
both  the  requirement  that  original  donors 
be  Identified  and  the  $5,000  contribution 
limitation,  and  a  candidate's  authorized 
committee  would  be  allowed  to  accept  up 
to  $50,000  from  political  party  organizations 
in  undesignated  contributions.  (Political 
party  organizations  would  be  allowed  to  give 
In  excess  of  this  amount  If  the  contribu- 
tions  were   si}eciflcally   earmarked.) 

Political  parties  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  these  exemptions.  At  the  same  time, 
no  major  loophole  would  be  opened  through 
which  Illegal  funds  could  be  funneled.  The 
present  law  already  provides  for  disclosure 
of  contributions  to  political  parties. 

A  strong  national  party  would  help  curb 
some  of  the  excesses  that  have  been  wit- 
nessed during  the  past  few  years  and  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  public  to  isolate  re- 
sponsibility for  illegal  actions.  Strong  parties 
could  also  provide  an  invaluable  public  serv- 
ice in  the  form  of  oversight  of  a  candidate's 
campaign. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  political 
parties  are  the  most  broadly  based  organiza- 
tions In  the  political  process  and  that  strong 
political  parties  will  increase  public  con- 
fidence and  make  government  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people. 

Provisions  #4  and  #B  would  outlaw  the 
"washing"  and  tacit  or  secret  "earmarking" 
of  political  contributions. 

6.  No  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  for  the  House  and  Senate 
•hall  accept  more  than  $6,000  from  any  In- 
dividual contributor  for  any  Federal  elec- 
tion contest.  No  authorized  committee  of  a 
candidate  for  President  shall  accept  more 
than  $25,000  from  any  individual  contribu- 
tor for  a  Presidential  election  oontect. 


The  Task  Force  felt  that  limitations  on 
campaign  contributions  are  necessary  for 
several  reasons : 

Limits  on  contributions  would  prevent  any 
one  individual  or  a  group  of  Individuals  from 
having  a  disproportionate  impact  on  any 
campaign. 

Limitations  on  contributions  should  In- 
crease the  nimiber  of  small  contributors.  A 
study  by  Senator  Pearson  found  that  1%  of 
the  population  makes  90%  of  all  campaign 
contributions  and  that  only  4-6%  of  the 
population  makes  any  sort  of  financial  con- 
tribution. Limitations  on  individual  con- 
tributions would  force  candidates  to  seek  a 
broader  popular  base  to  raise  large  sums  of 
money. 

Contribution  limitations  wotild  help  reduce 
the  access  and  Influence  that  monled  groups 
and  individuals  are  presently  able  to  obtain 
as  a  result  of  campaign  contributions.  Public 
officials  would  be  able  to  place  less  reliance 
on  special  Interest  groups  and  would  be  less 
susceptible  to  pressures  from  these  groups. 

When  these  limitations  are  coupled  with 
the  prohibition  on  the  "washing"  and  secret 
"earmarking"  of  funds,  they  shoiUd  be  rea- 
sonably enforceable. 

The  issue  of  contribution  limitations  raised 
several  concerns. 

They  may  be  unconstitutional  because  they 
Inhibit  free  political  expression.  The  rights 
of  free  speech  and  association  protect  ex- 
plicit peaceful  political  activity  from  regula- 
tion by  the  government.  Contribution  limita- 
tions might  ctirtall  political  activity  and  ex- 
pression. 

Restrictions  on  campaign  contributions 
may  be  difficult  to  enforce.  Even  with  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  "washing"  and  secret  "ear- 
marking" of  funds,  campaign  contributions 
would  be  solicited  by  hundreds  of  candidates 
and  by  numerous  committees.  A  person  who 
contributed  to  several  such  candidates  and 
committees  might  violate  the  restriction  un- 
intentionally. On  the  other  hand.  Intentional 
violations  might  easily  be  made  to  appear  m- 
advertent.  Unless  strictly  and  stringently  en- 
forced, limitations  would  only  penalize  the 
honest  candidate. 

Some  Individuals  and  groups  will  undoubt- 
edly criticize  tbe  above  limits  as  too  hlgb. 
However,  when  considered  In  the  aggregate, 
politics  is  underfinanced.  Total  spending  of 
$400  million  is  Just  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  amounts  spent  by  governments  at  all 
levels.  This  fraction  of  one  per  cent  deter- 
mines who  will  gain  control  of  government, 
what  policies  will  be  made  and  how  tax 
monies  will  be  spent.  Excessively  low  con- 
tribution limitations  wlU  further  reduce  the 
total  supply  of  funds  and  impoverish  the 
electoral   system. 

The  amounts  that  are  considered  to  be 
needed  for  tmy  smgle  campaign  may  be  for- 
midable. Political  money  is  relataively  scarce, 
and  there  Is  great  competition  among  many 
candidates  and  committees  at  the  various 
levels  for  financial  assistance  from  those  who 
are  willing  to  give.  Unreasonably  low  con- 
tribution limits  will  increase  the  incentives 
to  circumvent  the  law.  Many  candidates  may 
be  faced  with  an  untenable  choice:  either 
losing  at  the  polls  because  they  lack  the 
needed  fiinds  to  attain  necessary  name  iden- 
tification, or  accepting  Ulegal  contributions 
on  the  sly  to  raise  sufficient  funds.  Even  the 
most  vigorous  enforcement  methods  might  be 
unable  to  uncover  many  of  the  resultljig 
campaign  abuses.  As  a  result,  honest  candi- 
dates would  be  penalized. 

Excessively  low  limitations  on  campaign 
contributions  would  tend  to  limit  a  chal- 
lenger's abUlty  to  compete  effectively.  In- 
cumbents have  a  formidable  array  of  advan- 
tages before  they  enter  a  campaign,  most  Im- 
portant among  these  being  name  identifica- 
tion. In  order  to  beat  an  incumbent,  a  chal- 
lenger often  must  be  able  to  nUse  enougb 


money  to  achieve  slmUax  idontlfloatloii.  Oon- 
tilbutlon  limitations  would  Impair  his 
ability  to  raise  funds,  thereby  insuring  in- 
ctmibents  (who  win  about  97%  of  the  time 
already)  an  even  further  advantage. 

7.  All  amounts  knowingly  contributed  or 
knowingly  accepted  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
designated  In  reconunendatlon  #6  and  #(i 
ahall.  upon  the  determination  of  their  Ui*. 
gaUty,  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Task  Force  felt  that  organizations  and 
Individuals  who  knowingly  make  Illegal  con- 
tributions should  not  be  allowed  to  take  back 
their  contributions  when  they  are  discovered 
Tills  feature,  coupled  with  the  Increased 
criminal  penalties  recommended  In  #1$ 
would  encourage  individuals  and  groups  to 
think  twice  before  they  made  sizeable,  Ulegal 
campaign  contributions. 

8.  No  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  Senate  and 
President  may  spend  more  than  $160,000  or 
25c  per  eligible  voter,  whichever  Is  greater, 
for  any  election. 

The  Task  Force  felt  that  some  kind  of 
limitations  on  campaign  expenditures  arc 
necessary  for  several  reasons. 

They  would  help  bring  a  halt  to  the  spinX- 
ing  costs  of  campaigning. 

They  would  reduce  the  necessity  for  raising 
huge  sums  of  money  to  finance  a  political 
campaign.  As  a  result,  public  officials  and 
challengers  would  be  able  to  place  less  re- 
liance on  special  interest  groups  and  large 
contributors  and  would  be  less  susceptible 
to  pressiures  frcwa  these  individuals.  This 
would  help  reduce  the  access  and  Influence 
that  monled  groups  and  individuals  are  pre- 
sently able  to  obtain  through  <-i».mp»|gT< 
contributions. 

Considerable  concern  was  expressed  that, 
as  a  reaction  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months,  expenditure  limitations  might  be  set 
too  low.  There  was  several  reasons  for  this 
concern. 

While  the  amo\int  of  expenditures  in  a  cam- 
paign Is  not  the  only  variable  affecting  the 
number  of  people  who  vote,  a  reduction  In 
expenditures  would  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
political  advertising  and  campaigning  which 
might  very  well  further  reduce  citizen  In- 
terest and  participation.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee stated:  "One  of  the  key  goals  of  the 
political  system  should  be  a  more  highly 
competitive  system  because  it  helps  to  make 
the  system  more  responsive.  Limitations  tend 
to  reduce  opportunities  for  voters  to  learn 
something  about  candidates,  but  even  more 
significant,  ceilings  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  voters  to  learn  somethmg  about  poli- 
tics .  .  .  Electioneering  helps  to  structure 
and  polltldze  society,  and  this  is  periodically 
essential  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  a  de- 
mocracy." 

In  setting  strict  limitations  on  the  com- 
mon man's  ability  to  get  himself  elected  to 
Congress,  expenditure  limitations  would  fail 
to  do  anything  about  the  problem  of  the  man 
who  brings  not  money  but  other  resouroas 
to  the  election.  The  celebrity,  the  sports  fig- 
ure, the  movie  star  and  other  famous  in- 
dividuals all  have  had  their  advertising  d<»e 
for  them  as  a  result  of  their  occupations. 
They  don't  need  to  spend  money  on  their 
political  campaigns.  FlnancUl  restrtctlons 
imposed  on  their  opponents  may  simply  in- 
sure an  unequal  contest  and  deny  the  com- 
mon man  a  chance  to  serve  in  Congress. 

Stringent,  sweeping  overall  expenditure 
limitations  may  invite  violations  of  the  law 
because  such  violations  may  be  extremely 
difficult  to  document  or  prove.  It  gets  pro- 
gressively harder  to  keep  track  of  what  a 
candidate  or  his  supporters  are  spending  on 
such  easily  maniifactured  items  as  bumper 
stickers  or  other  printed  materials.  Extreme 
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limitations  would  Increase  incentives  for  cir- 
cumvention of  the  law. 

Limitations  on  campaign  expenditures 
would  tend  to  limit  a  challenger's  ability  to 
compete  effectively.  A  $160,000  limitation  for 
a  Congressional  campaign  may  sound  gen- 
erous to  reformers  or  to  Incumbents  whose 
reelection  does  not  require  spendmg  of 
amounts  anywhere  near  that  figure.  However, 
for  the  challenger  the  limitation  Imposes 
nearly  impossible  problems.  With  today's 
costs  there  is  no  way  a  challenger  can  make 
himself  known  over  a  well-identified  mcum- 
bent  under  stringent  circumstances. 

Incimibents  have  a  formidable  array  of 
weaponry  available  to  them.  They  have  staff 
allowances.  t«gltlmate  staff  legislative  work 
frequently  overlaps  the  political  function. 
TtoKj  have  the  franking  privilege.  Legitimate 
use  of  the  frank  can  be  extremely  helpful 
politically,  and  the  use  of  postal  patron  mail- 
ings is  commonly  thought  to  be  a  powerful 
political  device  as  well  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  district.  Incimibents 
also  have  name  and  face  recognition  because 
they  have  ready  access  to  the  media.  Since 
most  political  expense  is  directed  toward 
name  recognition,  the  incumbent  need  not 
spend  nearly  as  much  as  a  challenger. 

While  p)oUtical  spending  is  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate,  political  spending  in  the  United 
States  is  still  not  excessively  high.  While 
total  spending  for  all  political  campaigns 
was  $400  million  m  1972,  this  figure  was  still 
leas  than  the  combined  advertising  budgets 
for  Procter  and  Gamble,  Ford  and  General 
Motors  for  the  same  year.  In  1972,  advertising 
for  all  UJB.  companies  totaled  $22.6  billion. 
Is  this  a  rational  allocation  of  national 
priorities?  Should  the  cost  of  the  debate 
on  which  type  of  soap  suds  or  car  to  buy 
exceed  by  fifty  times  the  cost  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  Important  political  Issues  of 
our  time? 

Furthermore,  the  costs  of  campaigning  in 
tbe  United  States  are  not  significantly 
higher  than  the  corresponding  costs  in  some 
nations  and  are  actually  lower  than  in  many 
other  countries.  An  index  of  political  expend- 
itures per  voter  for  various  countries  showed 
a  range  of  27  cents  for  Australia  to  $21.20 
for  Israel.  The  United  States,  at  $1.12,  is 
clustered  near  India  and  Japan  at  the  lower 
range  of  tbe  Index. 

9.  No  checks  or  other  campaign  funds  shall 
be  drawn  on  foreign  banks. 

Prohibition  of  the  "washing"  of  funds 
through  foreign  banks  and  accounts  will 
reduce  tbe  opportunities  to  commit  Illegal 
activities.  It  will  also  help  ensure  full  dis- 
closiue  and  make  elections  easier  to  monlt<v. 

10.  No  authorized  committee  or  political 
party  organization  shall  accept  contributions 
ftom  non-resident  aliens. 

Presently,  there  is  considerable  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  toape  of  the  law  gov- 
erning contributions  by  foreign  nationals 
and  aliens.  Congress  should  consider  amend- 
ing the  law  to  expressly  prohibit  these  con- 
tributions. Up  to  now,  repeated  disclosures 
of  contributions  by  nonresident  aliens  have 
elicited  little  Congressional  or  public  re- 
action. The  reverse  is  true  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  reports  of  American  Uivolvemeat 
in  their  elections  frequently  sets  off  an 
uproftf'. 

11.  No  authorized  committee  shall  accept 
cash  contributions  made  in  excess  of  $iOO. 

Many  of  the  recent  campaign  finance 
abuses  stem  from  the  giving  of  large  contri- 
butions in  cash.  Since  cash  Is  difficult  to 
trace,  it  can  be  easily  used  for  iUegal  activi- 
ties. Prohibition  of  large  cash  contributions 
could  severely  mhlbtt  Illicit  escapades  fi- 
nanced by  political  aides  with  briefcases 
stuffed  with  cash. 

la.  a.  Oeneral  election  day  shaU  be  a  na- 
tional holiday. 


By  clearing  election  day  a  holiday  voter 
turnout  could  be  increased.  If  they  did  not 
have  to  work,  many  voters  would  be  more 
willing  to  go  to  tbe  polls. 

b.  Primary  elections  for  the  House  and 
Senate  shall  be  held  no  earlier  than  August  1. 

If  Congressional  primaries  were  helo  in 
August  and  September,  the  length  of  the 
campaign  would  be  shortened,  and  there 
would  be  less  time  in  which  to  make  cam- 
paign expenditures.  Hopefully,  this  would 
help  reduce  the  costs  of  campaigns. 

By  shortening  the  length  of  the  campaign, 
voter  Interest  and  participation  might  be 
Increased.  Presently,  some  voters  become 
bored  and  dismterested  by  the  seemingly 
interminable  length  of  Congressional  cam- 
paigns. ' 

c.  Polls  should  close  simultaneously 
throughout  the  country  In  Presidential 
elections. 

This  proposal  would  end  the  problem  of 
the  results  from  the  ISast  influencing  the 
voters  m  the  West. 

d.  Presidential  primaries  shall  be  held  no 
earlier  than  May  1. 

If  Presidential  primaries  were  held  In  May, 
June  and  July,  the  length  of  primary  cam- 
paigns would  be  shortened. 

By  shortening  the  length  of  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  voter  Interest  and  participa- 
tion might  increase  and  expenditures  might 
be  reduced. 

13.  The  E^ual  Time  provision  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  shall  be  repealed  for 
all  federal  candidates. 

The  advantages  of  repealing  the  Equal 
Time  provision  apply  to  both  Presidential 
and  Congressional  races.  To  repeal  the  Equal 
Time  provisions  for  the  Presidency  and  not 
for  Congress  would  allow  substantial 
amounts  of  free  broadcast  time  for  Presi- 
dential candidates  thus  increasing  thfelr 
overall  resources,  while  providing  no  such 
benefit  to  Congressional  candidates. 

With  repeal  of  the  Ekiual  Time  provision, 
the  fairness  doctrine  would  still  apply.  No 
major  party  or  viable  minor  party  candidate 
could  be  discriminated  against  by  television, 
radio  or  other  media.  The  fairness  doctrine 
would  require  that  every  important  candi- 
date IM  given  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity 
to  present  his  views  on  the  issues. 

The  repeal  of  section  315  would  b*  ad- 
vantageous for  several  reasons. 

Repeal  could  mean  greater  amounts  6f 
free  tUne  for  Presidential  and  CongresstpnEtl 
candidates.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
Equal  Time  provision  of  section  315  has  sub- 
stantially discouraged  broadcasters  from  sup- 
plying free  time  to  federal  candidates,  be- 
cause the  broadcaster  is  required  to  afford  an 
equal  amount  of  free  time  not  only  to  the 
major  party  candidates,  but  also  to  "fringe" 
candidates.  In  1960,  when  section  316  was 
suspended,  the  national  television  networks 
provided  over  thirty -nine  hours  of  free 
broadcast  time  for  candidates  In  the  Presl- 
denUal  election,  while  m  1964,  1968  and  1972 
they  afforded  only  four  and  a  half  hours, 
three  hours,  and  one  hour  respectively. 

Oreater  exposure  might  result  in  greater 
participation  at  the  polls.  Since  1960,  the 
amount  of  free  time  given  to  Presidential 
candidates  has  decreased  markedly.  Simul- 
taneously, voter  turnout  has  decreased  from 
64%  In  1960  to  62.9%  in  1964,  to  61.8%  in 
1068,  to  65%  in  1972.  Repeal  of  section  ?;s 
might  help  reverse  this  trend. 

Oreater  exposure  for  Presidential  canai- 
dates  has  been  promised  by  ail  three  net- 
works if  section  316  is  repealed.  Congres- 
sional candidates  woiild  probably  also  re- 
ceive more  free  time.  This  would  enable 
Presidential  and  Congressional  candidates 
to  reduce  their  campaign  expenditiires. 

The  repeal  of  section  315  could  give  greater 
exposure  to  challengers  ia.  what  are  now 
considered  "safe"  districts.  It  is  deplorable 


that  many  qualified  candidates  are  imable 
to  raise  money  and  gain  public  exposure, 
because  of  the  huge  margins  mcmnbent  op- 

gonents  have  run  up  in  the  past.  At  present, 
le  vast  majority  of  Congressional  districts 
are  considered  "safe".  The  repeal  of  section 
315  would  make  these  districts  more  com- 
petitive and  would  help  insure  that  all  qual- 
ified candidates  are  given  a  reasonably  fair 
chance  of  winning  their  election. 

14.  Congress  should  make  a  study  of  Fed- 
erally Issued  scrip.  This  scrip  should  be  se- 
rially numbered,  computerized,  containing 
names  and  addresses  of  donor,  recipient  and 
redeemer,  and  available  at  poet  offices  and 
Federally  Insured  financial  institutions.  It 
should  be  the  only  valid  medium  of  exchange 
in  aU  Federal  primary  and  general  elections 
for  all  expenditiu-es  by  or  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates and  for  all  contributions  In  excess 
of  $100. 

The  Task  Force  thought  that  this  idea  was 
worth  special  study,  because  it  might  enable 
the  federal  government  to  maintain  close 
control  of  the  monies  used  and  spent  in 
federal  campaigns. 

The  principal  feat\u«8  of  this  scheme  are 
as  follows : 

FederaUy  Issued  scrip,  serially  numbered 
(for  rapid  computerization  and  reporting), 
in  the  same  denominations  as  money,  and 
with  detachable  certificates  (to  record  each 
transactlcm)  would  be  the  exclusive  medium 
of  exchange  for  all  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures,  with  the  requirement  that 
non-scrip  contributions  would  have  to  be  ex- 
changed for  scrip  by  the  recipient  oommittea 
or  candidate  prior  to  further  use. 

With  the  8<de  exception  of  contributions  of 
up  to  $100  per  individual,  there  would  be  a 
complete  prohibition  against  the  use  of  any 
other  medium  of  exchange  for  contributions 
to  candidates  or  political  committees  or  for 
expenditures  designed  to  advance  or  oppose 
the  candidacy  of  any  person  for  nomination 
or  election  to  federal  office. 

Scrip  would  be  readily  available  for  pur- 
chase and  would  be  redeemable  at  all  post 
offices  and  all  federally  chartered,  licensed 
or  insiired  financial  Institutions,  including 
commercial  and  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and  similar 
organizations. 

Any  and  all  parties  to  any  transaction  In 
which  any  medium  of  exchange,  except  scrip, 
was  used  for  political  purposes  In  federal 
election  campaigns  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  law  and  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

The  Treasury  Department,  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office,  or  an  independent  Federal 
Elections  Commission  would  be  assigned  ad- 
ministrative and  enforcement  authority  and 
would  be  responsible  for  making  public  (at 
least  weekly)  computer  prmtouts  showing 
current  and  cumulative  amounts  being  con- 
tributed and  expended  for  or  against  each 
candidate  for  <^ce,  including  names  of 
donors  and  recipients  and  tbe  natxire  of  the 
expendittues. 

The  principal  advantages  are  as  follows: 

The  plan  would  be  simple  to  administer. 
There  would  be  no  detailed  recordkeeping 
or  reporting  requirements.  Scrip  would  be 
readUy  available.  The  redemption  of  scrip 
Into  cash  would  be  the  same  as  cashing  a 
check  or  making  a  deposit. 

This  plan  would  be  self-enforcing.  The 
computerization  of  the  serially  numbered 
scrip,  which  provides  the  ability  to  trace  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  together  with 
the  outright  ban  on  the  use  of  money  in  poli- 
tical campaigns  will  reduce  the  opportunity 
for  evasion  to  a  tninitniim  Even  if  under-the- 
table  cash  contributions  were  made  (in  viola- 
tion of  the  law) ,  they  couldn't  be  spent  with- 
out turning  them  into  scrip  which,  in  turn. 
would  require  identifying  the  source  of  the 
oontribatlona.  Since  most  providers  of  goods 
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and  services  (radio,  TV,  newspapers,  etc.) 
couldn't  risk  violations  of  the  law  forbidding 
acceptance  of  cash,  likely  violations  would 
be  limited  to  payment  for  personal  services 
In  a  campaign,  a  relatively  small  category 
and  one  which  enforcement  efforts  could  be 
concentrated  on. 

Computer  experts  who  have  looked  at  the 
scrip  plan  report  that  present  computer  tech- 
'  nology  far  exceeds  what  would  be  required 
to  Implement  the  plan. 

This  plan  would  Increase  accountability. 
Since  all  contributions  and  expenditures 
would  have  to  be  made  In  scrip,  regardless 
of  when  or  where  or  by  whom  they  are  made, 
and  smce  the  public  would  have  access  on  a 
year-around  basis  to  complete  Information 
on  campaign  financing,  there  would  be  no 
gaps  In  the  process,  no  period  uncovered  by 
the  requirements,  no  possibility  of  delaying 
annoTincements  of  candidacies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  unreportable  contributions 
or  making  unreportable  expenditures. 

The  study  should  assess  several  possible 
drawbacks  to  this  Idea: 

Whlle  the  plan  seems  to  be  theoretically 
sound,  it  may  prove  to  be  administratively 
unworkable.  Scrip  could  actually  do  more 
barm  than  good  If  Implemented. 

Those  who  are  genuinely  committed  to 
circumventing  the  law  will  find  a  way  to 
evade  the  use  of  scrip  as  well.  Coupled  with 
the  possible  additional  administrative  bTir- 
den,  the  plan  might  have  a  negative  effect 
on  the  electoral  process. 

16.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
shall  preempt  individual  state  laws  wherever 
they  are  in  conflict. 

The  Task  Force  felt  that  the  Intent  of 
many  of  Its  proposals  might  be  Invalidated 
by  the  restrictions  of  state  laws.  For  example, 
a  state  may  limit  expenditures  made  through 
any  campaign  committee  to  an  unreasonably 
low  amount.  Presently,  a  candidate  might 
evade  this  limit  by  setting  up  numerous 
campaign  committees.  Under  the  Task 
Force's  proposals  he  would  be  allowed  to  set 
up  only  one  campaign  expense  agency.  The 
state  law  would  then  essentially  cripple  hla 
ability  to  campaign.  By  providing  that  the 
Task  Force's  recommendations  shall  preempt 
state  law,  situations  such  as  this  can  be 
avoided. 

Concern  was  expressed  that  this  provision 
might  nullify  otherwise  well-constructed  and 
well-intended  state  laws  and  create  loopholes 
for  federal,  state  and  local  candidates. 

16.  The  penalty  for  violation  or  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  shall  be  Increased 
from  $1,000  and/or  1  year  to  a  maximum  of 
925,000  and/or  1  year. 

The  penalties  under  the  present  law  are 
too  lenient.  No  one  has  ever  gone  to  Jail  for 
violation  of  a  federal  campaign  finance  law. 
It  is  somewhat  unlikely  that  anyone  ever 
will.  A  fine  of  $1,000  per  violation  for  a  cor- 
poration, labor  union  or  wealthy  individual 
Is  a  mere  slap  on  the  wrist.  A  $25,000  fine 
would  be  a  greater  deterrent  to  illegal  activi- 
ties covered  by  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

17.  The  Task  Force  reiterates  Its  endorse- 
ment of  President  Nixon's  proposed  Non- 
partisan Commission  on  Federal  Election  Re- 
form to  study  the  entire  pattern  of  campaign 
practices  and  recommend  a  comprehensive 
set  of  reforms  and  regulations. 

Even  though  the  93rd  Congress  may  enact 
a  series  of  election  reforms,  there  will  still 
continue  to  be  a  need  for  on-going  study  of 
additional  ways  the  election  process  can  be 
improved. 

A  Non-partisan  Commission  would^  help 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  govern- 
mental processes  through  Increased  citizen 
participation.  Seven  of  the  Commission's 
members  would  be  chosen  from  the  public. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  called  for  a  final 
report  by  December  1,  1973.  Unless  Congress 
approves  the  proposal  before  the  August  re- 
cess, this  date  should  be  moved  forward  to 
December  1,  1974. 


The  Task  Force  also  endorsed  expanded 
disclosure  of  assets  and  Income  of  public  of- 
ficials which  pose  a  possible  serious  conflict 
of  interest. 

The  Task  Force  felt  that  none  of  the  pres- 
ent proposals  for  public  disclosure  would 
adequately  implement  In  practice  what  it  had 
agreed  upon  in  principle.  In  particular,  none 
of  these  propKisals  seemed  to  balance  suffi- 
ciently the  need  to  improve  public  confidence 
with  the  right  of  privacy. 

Although  It  failed  to  approve  several  pro- 
posals for  federal  financing  of  elections,  the 
Task  Force  feels  that  this  question  should 
receive  further  study. 

There  are  strong  arguments  both  for  and 
against  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Proponents  of  federal  financing  state  that 
it  would  eliminate  the  corrosive  effect  of  big 
money,  curb  the  mushrooming  growth  of 
campaign  expenditures  and  ensure  equality 
of  access  to  the  political  process.  Federal  fi- 
nancing wovUd  eliminate  the  demeaning  and 
degrading  task  of  raising  money  from  private 
sources.  It  would  ensure  fair,  honest  and  open 
elections,  thus  restoring  citizen  confidence 
In  the  electoral  process. 

Opponents  of  federal  financing  believe  that 
It  will  aid  Incumbents,  unconstitutionally 
limit  the  right  of  free  expression,  undermine 
the  traditional  political  process,  and  narrow 
the  base  of  popular  support  a  candidate 
would  need.  Federal  financing  might  actu- 
ally reduce  confidence  In  the  electoral  pro- 
cess, because  the  beleaguered  taxpayer  will 
see  his  hard-earned  money  being  squander- 
ed on  candidates  who  have  little  popular 
support  and  candidates  in  which  he  has  no 
positive  Interest — not  to  mention  all  of  the 
inane  paraphernalia  and  superfluous  adver- 
tising of  political  campaigns.  Finally,  It  would 
open  the  way  to  further  federal  manipulation 
of  elections.  When  the  federal  money  goes, 
strings  always  seem  to  follow.  In  addition,  the 
federal  agency  In  charge  of  federal  financing 
could  use  its  resources  to  develop  previously 
unthought  of  and  unimaglned  ways  of  ma- 
nipulating the  outcome  of  federal  elections. 

The  Task  Force  thought  that  a  proposal 
that  entails  dramatic  changes  in  the  political 
process  and  has  powerful  arguments  both 
for  and  against  should  warrant  a  most  care- 
ful examination  and  evaluation. 


SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  SKILL 
CENTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Oubser)  is  recogsilzed 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished team  of  reporters,  Mr.  Harry 
Parrell,  political  reporter  for  the  San 
Jose,  Calif..  Mercury  and  News,  and  Mr. 
Ellas  Castillo,  have  recently  concluded 
a  series  of  six  articles  concerning  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Skill  Center. 

The  series  makes  startling  revelations 
about  the  manner  in  which  Federal  funds 
from  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
been  illegally  spent  by  an  agency  which 
had  contracted  with  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  to  provide  vocational  training  for 
disadvantaged  citizens.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  in- 
vestigative reporting  I  have  ever  seen. 

Because  the  revelations  by  Mr.  Parrell 
and  Mr.  Castillo  concern  programs  which 
have  been  authorized  and  funded  by  this 
Congress,  each  Member  of  Congress  has 
a  concern  with  the  series  of  six  articles. 
I,  therefore,  include  them  as  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  sincerely  hope 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  will  read 
them: 


[First  of  a  series] 

POVEBTT    CCNTXa'S    WKB    OF    POlmcS   AND 

Bio  Moirrr 

(By  Harry  Farrell  and  Ellas  CastiUo) 

A  tangled  web  of  business  dealings  hai 
diverted  resources  from  a  tax-supported  anti- 
poverty  agency  into  a  private  San  Jose  busl< 
ness  venture,  a  four-month  probe  has  re- 
vealed. 

The  agency  Is  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Skills  Center  (SCVSC),  which  has  received 
more  than  $2  million  in  government  man- 
power training  funds. 

It  is  linked  to  the  strictly  private  Avance 
Technical  Development  Corp.  by  Jose  Lopei. 
the   kingpin   of  both   establishments. 

Lopez  is  executive  director  of  the  Skills 
Center.  He  Is  also  president  of  Avance,  which 
runs  a  print  shop  as  its  most  visible  oper- 
ation and  engages  in  a  wide  range  of  other 
enterprises. 

San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  interviews  with 
more  than  90  persons,  supported  by  extensive 
documentation,  show  that: 

A  substantial  amont  of  Avance  business 
has  been  carried  on  at  the  Skills  Center. 

Skills  Center  equipment  has  been  installed 
at  the  Avance  shop  and  used  for  commercial 
work. 

Both  employes  and  students  have  been 
supplied  to  Avance  for  work  on  Skills  Center, 
time. 

A  pattern  of  pork  barrel  politics  also 
emerges  in  the  Skills  Center  investigation. 

Despite  a  clear,  consistent  record  of  sub- 
standard performance,  the  SCVSC  has  oper- 
ated under  a  blanket  of  political  influence 
extending   as   far    as   Washington,    D.C. 

More  than  half  of  the  SklUs  Center's  $3 
mUlion  In  federal  money  has  bypassed 
normal  channels  en  route  to  the  school. 

One  contract  has  enabled  the  Skills  Center 
to  reap  $47,'!  27  In  tax  funds  for  work  never 
performed. 

The  Skills  Center,  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation,  began  business  In  Sunnyvale 
in  1967  and  moved  to  San  Jose  In  1970.  It 
is  one  of  many  such  vocational  schools 
spawned  by  President  Johnson's  War  on 
Poverty. 

From  the  start  Ita  guiding  spirit  has  been 
Lopez,  43,  who  was  m  the  hierarchy  of  the 
old  Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  the  original  antlpoverty 
agency  here. 

In  the  mld-19«0's  Lopez,  a  native  of 
Crystal  City,  Tex.,  came  to  San  Jose  as  an 
insurance  agent,  investigator,  and  public 
relations  man.  He  has  been  active  m  such 
groups  as  the  Community  Service  Organiza- 
tion, American  O.I.  Forum  and  the  United 
Latin  American  Council. 

Since  Its  beginning,  the  SkUls  Center  has 
had  such  firms  as  Lockheed,  General  Electric 
and  IBM  represented  on  Its  Industrial  AdvU- 
ory  Oroup.  Their  names  on  Its  letterhesd 
have  enhanced  its  political  clout  and  contri- 
buted an  image  of  stability,  masking  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence. 

Wesley  P.  Smith,  recently  retired  state  di- 
rector of  vocational  education,  confirms  the 
precarious  existence  of  the  SCVSC. 

"There  has  been  a  kind  of  little  ragged 
history  as  far  as  the  Skills  Center  Is  con- 
cerned," he  says.  "Anybody  who  has  followed 
it  at  all  has  to  recognize  that  it  has  had  the 
problems  that  are  common  to  almost  a  shirt- 
taU  operation  ...  Its  existence  has  de- 
pended solely  on  getting  federal  contracts  of 
some  kind — cllffhanging  all  the  time." 

It  Is  In  this  cllffhanging  maneuver  that 
Lopez  has  demonstrated  his  political  muscle, 
growing  from  a  tight  clique  of  his  high  placed 
friends  In  government. 

Time  after  time  he  has  overcome  normal 
priorities  to  win  large  chunks  of  money,  in 
the  form  of  training  contracts.  He  has  tapped 
at  least  six  government  agencies  and  pro- 
grams for  significant  sums. 

The  SkUls  Center  has  received  $131,000  in 
excess  or  surplus  federal  property;  $127,230 
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from  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  Program: 
$68  002  under  a  preferential  Job  Corps  sub- 
contract; at  least  $9,600  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OBO) ;  and  $268,000 
in  Model  Cities  funds — part  of  It  under  a  con- 
tract approved  by  the  San  Jose  City  CouncU 
only  two  weeks  ago. 

Operation  SER,  another  local  manpower 
agency,  has  farmed  out  lU  own  trainees  to 
the  SkUls  Center  at  a  federal  cost  of  about 
$188,000.  In  part,  this  has  happened  under 
ixdltlcal  pressure. 

By  far  the  largest  share  of  Skills  Center 
revenue,  however,  has  come  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  (MD- 
TA)  programs  of  the  federal  government. 
Prom  this  source,  the  SCVSC  has  received 
$1,297,959. 

MDTA  is  Jointly  administered  by  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW)  under  an  incredibly  com- 
plex bureaucratic  structure. 

The  program  Is  11  years  old  and  alms  at 
developing  marketable  Job  skUls  among  the 
unemployed,  underemployed,  displaced  wc»k- 
ers  and  members  of  racial  minorities.  The 
payoff  is  measured  pragmatically  in  Job  place- 
ments. 

Most  MDTA  money  is  filtered  through  state 
monitoring  agencies.  In  California  the  De- 
partment of  Hvunan  Resources  Development 
(HRD)  first  determines  which  vocational 
skills  are  In  demand  in  a  psLrticiilar  labor 
market  and  then  writes  an  MDTA  training 
order  accordingly. 

For  example,  HRD  may  determine  that  it 
can  put  36  auto  tune-up  men  to  work  In  San 
Jose. 

Once  the  training  order  la  written,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  develops  a 
curriculum  and  assigns  the  course  to  a  suita- 
ble school.  The  HRD  refers  trainees  there, 
paying  them  a  stipend  in  lieu  of  xmemploy- 
ment  Insurance. 

This  allocation  system  is  aimed  at  the  most 
bang  for  the  buck.  It  provides  assurance 
that  jobs  await  trainees  when  their  courses 
end. 

Of  the  $1.3  mUllon  allocated  for  MDTA 
courses  at  the  Skills  Center,  however,  only 
one-fifth  has  gone  through  this  usual  pro- 
cedure. 

More  than  $1  mUllon  of  the  Skills  Center 
money  has  come  direct  from  Washington, 
where  the  Labor  Department  has  "discre- 
tionary" funds  that  may  be  handed  out  with- 
out regard  to  state  quotas. 

Lopez'  tiigging  on  political  strings  has  re- 
peatedly won  him  access  to  this  "discre- 
tionary" money. 

It  has  detoured  the  state's  normal  choice 
of  traimng  schools  on  the  basis  of  "track 
record." 

State  ofllclals  say  the  Labor  Department 
has  simply  notified  them  that  the  funds 
were  available  for  the  San  Jose  area — pro- 
vided the  SkUls  Center  got  the  training  eon- 
tract. 

OqM  the  money  has  been  thus  earmarked, 
the  state  agencies  have  been  req>onBlble  for 
monitoring  its  use.  but  without  the  Impact 
they  might  ordinarUy  exert. 

John  Saulsbery,  regional  supervisor  for 
MDTA  in  the  SUte  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, views  the  matter  philosophically: 

•It's  sort  of  lUce  playing  football,"  he  says. 
"I  might  not  agree  with  the  quarterback's 
selection,  but  once  he  calls  the  play.  If  I 
want  to  stay  In  the  game,  Fd  better  carry 
out  my  assignment.  I've  felt  that  once  these 
programs  were  funded.  It  was  up  to  me  to 
make  them  as  successfiU  as  I  could." 

Robert  Elssler,  former  state  MDTA  pro- 
gram supervisor,  says  the  direct  fimdlng  of 
the  Skills  Center  from  Washington  was  "an 
absolutely  unusual  procedtuv — unheard  of. 
Personally  I  do  object  to  It  ...  but  my  at- 
titude is,  -Why  fight  it?  If  that's  the  way  the 
Department  of  Labor  wants  to  operate,  that's 
their  business.' " 
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[Second  In  a  aeries] 
KynsNCE  Brows  Closi  Lnnc  or  Avamcx. 

Skuxs  CXNTZa 
(By  Harry  ParreU  and  Ellas  Castillo) 

Jose  Lopez,  asked  to  explain  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Skills 
Center  and  Avance  Technical  Development 
Corp.,  replied  emphatically: 

"There  Is  no  connection." 

The  Identical  words  are  used  by  his 
nephew,  Rudy  Gonzales,  the  Skills  Centers' 
assistant  director. 

But  Lopez  and  Gonzales  themselves  are 
exhibits  A  and  B  in  a  vast  pUe  of  evidence 
showing  the  two  enterprises  inseparably 
linked — physlcaUy,  flscaUy,  and  In  daUy  op- 
eration. 

The  SklUs  Center  Is  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion with  Lopez  as  its  executive  director, 
owing  Its  existence  to  federal  aUocatlons 
topping  $2  mUlion. 

Avance  is  a  purely  commercial  enterprise 
of  which  L<^>ez  says,  "I  own  It,  period." 

Both  Avance  and  the  Skills  Center  have 
print  shops.  Avance's  is  for  commercial  or- 
ders. The  Skills  Center  shop  is  for  training 
low-income  youths. 

Since  1971  Avance  has  branched  out  Into 
other  endeavors,  ranging  from  the  sale  of 
secondhand  f umitxire  to  governmental  "con- 
sulting." 

When  Avance  applied  for  its  San  Joee  busi- 
ness license  on  April  12,  1971,  It  was  Gon- 
zales who  signed  the  application,  giving  his 
title  as  "coordinator."  Gonzales  has  been  as- 
sociated with  his  uncle  In  SkUls  Center  op- 
erations over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Today  the  SkUls  Center  and  Avance  main- 
tain separate  premises.  But  the  business 
license  application  for  Avance  shows  it  orig- 
inally shared  the  SkUls  Center  address,  1147 
N.  10th  St.,  and  the  SkUls  Center  phone 
nvmiber. 

Another  early  link  between  the  two  estab- 
lishments was  Leonard  E^spinoza.  He  was  as- 
sistant director  of  the  SklUs  Center  In  1971 
but  also  had  business  cards  Identifying  him 
as  Avance's  general  manager. 

The  cards  carried  the  Avance  trademark 
and  a  telephone  number  which,  when  called 
today,  turns  out  to  be  the  personal  line  of 
Jose  Lopez  at  the  SkUls  Center. 

Lopez  maintains  that  Esplnoza  was  on  the 
Avance  payroll  half-time  during  part  of  his 
1971  eny)loyment. 

But  Esplnoza  v(duni«er8  the  Information 
that  he  declared  no  Avance  salary  in  his  fed- 
eral income  tax  return  that  year.  He  produces 
an  IRS  Form  W-2  which  shows  he  Indeed 
worked  for  the  SkUls  Center,  earning  $3,- 
426.72. 

In  an  affidavit  which  has  been  in  state 
files  at  Sacramento  for  nearly  two  years, 
Esplnoza  declared : 

"I  spent  20  per  cent  (of  my  time)  at  the 
beginning,  to  100  per  cent  at  the  end  of  my 
employment,  on  Avance." 

After  a  costly  assortment  of  printing  and 
duplicating  equipment  was  moved  Into  the 
SkUls  Center  In  the  spring  of  1971,  Esplnoza 
says  he  went  out  and  started  drumming  up 
Avance  business. 

"Teah,  I  heard  that  before,  that  he  went 
out  hustling,"  Lopez  comments,  "and  later 
we  even  found  out  that  he  bad  done  some 
printing,  but  It  was  not  charged  by  Avance." 

The  time  element,  is  pertinent  In  trac- 
ing the  earliest  days  of  the  mtertwlned  his- 
tory of  Avance  and  the  SklUs  Center. 

Avance's  home  was  at  the  BklUa  Center 
headquarters  for  about  two  months  before 
the  firm  moved  to  Its  present  shop  at  332 
N.  Market  St.  \n  mld-1971. 

Lopez,  queried  about  whether  it  was  proper 
for  a  private  firm  to  operate  out  of  a  federaUy 
funded  faculty,  responds  that  In  its  earUest 
days  Avance  was  nothing  more  than  "a 
name — a  mailing  address." 

"There  was  no  Avance  press,  no  Avance 
anything  at  that  time,"  he  says. 


"Tou  didn't  do  any  work  at  aU?" 

"I  answered  the  phone." 

A  wealth  of  evidence,  however,  establishes 
that  Avance  conducted  a  Uvely  business, 
apart  from  Just  phone  answering,  at  the 
SkUls  Center  for  more  than  a  year : 

Avance's  first  Involc^  carried  the  SkUls 
Center  address.  Records  of  the  San  Jose  tlnl- 
fled  School  District  show  numerous  pur- 
chase orders  addressed  to  Avance  there  be- 
tween JiUy  9. 1971,  and  Jtily  14, 1972. 

In  May  and  June,  1971,  when  Avance  was 
only  a  few  weeks  old,  the  Assocated  Students 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
paid  the  firm  $1,493,  In  response  to  five  dif- 
ferent billings.  All  the  payments  were  di- 
rected to  the  SkUls  Center  address. 

On  April  27,  1971,  only  16  days  after  Avance 
applied  for  its  business  license.  It  scdd  a  load 
of  office  furniture  to  the  Foundation  for  Re- 
search and  Community  Development 
(FRCD),  235  E.  Santa  Clara  St.,  for  $936.60. 
The  deal  was  handled  from  the  Skills  Center, 
where  the  merchandise  was  stored. 

The  deal  with  the  FRCD  exemplifies  a  key 
feature  of  Avance's  operation.  Largely,  its 
cUentele  consisted  of  other  federally  funded 
anti-poverty  agencies  similar  to  the  SkUla 
Center  In  fvmctlon  and  philosophy. 

Thus  Lopez  funneled  the  SkUls  Center's 
federal  resources  Into  a  business  which 
thrived  largely  in  other  federal  resources. 

The  furniture  sold  to  the  FRCD  by  Avance 
Include  seven  desks,  a  file  cabinet,  and  a  re- 
ceptiorUst's  seating  station.  Payment  was  via 
the  FRCD's  check  No.  223,  dated  April  29. 

One  of  those  who  remembers  the  desk  deal 
is  Espmoza,  who  says  the  old  metal  desks 
went  to  the  Skills  Center  auto  body  shop  for 
repainting  In  "psychedelic  colors." 

Dale  MaUet,  who  at  the  time  had  Just 
taken  over  as  bead  of  the  FRCD's  Project 
Intercept,  a  Labor  Department  program  to 
rehabUltate  first  offenders  in  the  courts,  of- 
fers corroboration. 

One  of  his  first  duties,  he  recalls,  was  to  go 
and  Inspect  the  furniture  that  had  been  or- 
dered by  his  predecessor.  He  did  so  at  the 
SklUs  Center,  where  he  found  the  desks  im- 
repalnted  and  ordered  them  re-done  In  brU- 
liant  hues  chosen  by  his  staff. 

Ernest  Lara,  formerly  an  auto  mechanics 
Instructor  at  the  SkUls  Center,  confirms  that 
the  auto  body  shop  was  used  for  repainting 
desks,  but  he  cannot  pinpoint  the  precise 
occasion.  Students  did  the  work,  he  says. 

Efforts  to  question  Lopez  about  this  and 
certain  other  matters  Involved  in  these  ar- 
ticles have  been  unsuccessfiU.  On  May  23,  he 
granted  the  writers  a  one-hour  Interview, 
which  be  cut  short  after  about  30  minutes. 
He  agreed  to  resiuie  It  two  days  later,  but 
cancelled  out  and  has  since  refused  to  answer 
any  questions. 

Interestingly,  the  FRCD  says  today  it  has 
no  records  of  any  dealings  with  Avance,  de- 
spite cancelled  checks  showing  at  least  four 
payments  to  the  firm.  Copies  of  the  checks 
are  in  state  possession  at  Sacramento. 

An  element  of  mystery  also  surrounds 
Avance's  1971  billings  to  the  U.C.  student 
body — specifically  to  three  of  Its  subsidiary 
activist  units — the  Third  World  Board,  the 
West  Berkeley  Huelga  Center,  and  MECHA.  a 
student  group. 

One  item  of  $275  Is  shown  lor  "bus  rental," 
although  Esplnosa  points  out  that  at  the 
time  in  question,  June  7,  1971.  Avance  owned 
no  buses. 

The  Skills  Center  did  have  a  bus  In  1971. 
however,  and  photographs  exist  showing  It  at 
a  demonstration  at  the  State  Capitol  In  Au- 
gust of  that  year. 

Other  Avance  bUUngs  to  the  U.C.  student 
body  about  the  same  time  have  such  general- 
ized descriptions  as  "paper  supplies,"  $379; 
"posters  and  office  suppUes,"  $294;  office  ma- 
terials," $410;  and  "reference  materials," 
$116. 

Esplnoza  said  In  his  1971  affidavit  that 
these  purchase  orders  actually  covered  cam- 
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palgn  material  for  Jesus  Ruiz,  then  running 
for  president  of  ttie  U.C.-Berkeley  student 
body,  and  Jorge  Klor,  ninnlng  for  executive 
^.  vice  president.  Both  ran  on  the  New  Action 
Party  ticket. 

TT.C.  records  confirm  that  Klor  may  have 
been  Involved,  since  be  is  one  of  thoae  who 
signed  the  Avance  invoices. 

Ruiz,  a  supporter  of  the  Third  World  Move- 
ment, denies  knowledge  of  the  Avance  bill- 
ings to  U.C.  agencies,  but  he  says  he  has  the 
impression  some  of  his  campaign  posters 
were  printed  In  San  Jooe. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  the  stuff  we  ran  off  was 
on  our  own  money,"  he  says,  estimating  hla 
campaign  expense  at  $400  to  9600.  He  \b  hazy 
about  the  details. 

state  records  show  that  the  Skills  Center's 
first  MDTA  printing  class  did  not  start  until 
Nov.  1,  1971.  But  there  is  additional  evidence 
that  the  presses  there  were  busy  before  then. 

It  was  on  April  13  of  that  year  that  Mayor 
Norman  Mlneta  was  elected,  and  still  in  ex- 
istence are  a  few  copies  of  a  campaign  piece 
printed  in  red  and  black,  listing  "Cbicanos 
Por  Norm  Mineta." 

Bsplnoza  Identifies  this  flyer  as  his  own 
creation.  He  says  he  turned  It  out  at  Lopes 
instructions  during  a  meeting  of  the  future 
mayor's  Mexican-American  supporters  at  the 
Skills  Center.  He  used  paper  from  a  lO-ream 
box  obtained  from  the  U.S.  General  Services 
Administration  (OSA),  he  adds.  Mlneta  was 
unaware  of  this,  Esplnoza  emphasizes. 

In  the  same  election  Robert  Stroughter 
was  opposing  City  Coimcilman  Joe  CoUa. 
Two  former  Skills  Center  employes  recall  see- 
ing Stroughter  literature  being  printed  there. 

Stroughter.  director  of  the  Mayfalr  Center, 
an  Eastslde  community  betterment  agency, 
has  no  recollection  of  the  job,  but  concedes 
donated  material  could  have  been  printed  for 
him  on  Skills  Center  presses. 

Elspinoza  also  recalls  the  printing  of  a 
batch  of  brochures  for  Ignacio  Balll,  running 
in  early  1971  for  the  Chabot  College  board  In 
Southern  Alameda  County. 

Ball!,  who  lost  the  election.  Is  a  former 
board  chairman  of  the  Southern  Alameda 
County  Economy  Opportunity  Agency 
(SACEOA)  and  ex-regional  chairman  of  the 
American  Ql.  Forum. 


[Third  in  a  series] 

Untts  Sent  to  Skuxs  Ceitter  Wins  Up  in 

Avance  Bxjiloxnc 

(By  Harry  Farrell  and  Ellas  Castillo) 

In  late  summer,  1971,  a  truck  from  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Skills  Center  rolled  up 
outside  Olobe  Printing  Co.,  an  old  San  Jose 
firm  to  ttike  aboard  two  pieces  of  machinery. 
Globe's  proprietor.  Jack  B.  Anderson,  was 
donating  a  Norfin  collator  and  Page  Boy 
feeder — devices  to  arrange  book  pages  In 
proper  sequence  for  binding — to  the  strug- 
gling SCVSC  for  use  in  Its  graphic  arts 
classes. 

Globe  bad  paid  $7,207.04  six  years  earlier 
for  the  equipment.  Now,  allowing  for  de- 
preciation, the  firm  was  claiming  a  $3,600  tax 
deduction  for  the  gift. 

Skills  Center  Director  Jose  Lopez,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Anderson  datea  Sept.  3.  acknowledged 
the  $3,600  value  as  "realistic,"  adding: 

"Thank  you  again,  and  be  assured  that  we 
will  put  the  equipment  to  good  use  in  train- 
ing our  young  potential  printers." 

The  machinery  ended  up,  however,  not  at 
the  Skills  Center  on  N.  lOth  Street  but  at 
the  downtown  print  shop  of  Avance,  Lopez' 
private  firm,  at  332  N.  Market  St. 

One  Job  on  which  it  was  used  there  was  a 
300-page  Comprehensive  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram for  the  San  Jose  Model  Cities  agency. 
For  this  publication,  the  city  paid  Avance 
$1,764. 

Larry  Parr,  a  former  SklUs  Center  print- 
ing Instructor,  remembers  the  Model  Cities 
Job  well. 

Parr  says  he  was  exclusively  on  the  Skills 
Center  payroll  while  he  worked  for  Lopez — 


never  on  Avance's.  But  be  and  his  students 
as  well  were  detailed  to  work  on  the  Model 
Cities  project,  which  he  accurately  recalls 
as  "a  big,  thick  book — an  orange  three-ring 
binder." 

"Avance  was  the  only  place  the  collator 
was  used."  says  Parr.  He  adds  that  the  print- 
ing work  on  the  Model  Cities  book  was  split 
between  the  Avance  plant  and  the  Skills 
Center. 

Until  last  month  Anderson  was  unaware 
that  his  equipment  donation  had  in  fact 
gone  to  a  competitor.  Olobe  and  Avance  have 
bid  against  each  other  on  a  number  of  proj- 
ects, including  some  work  for  Model  Cities. 

Avance's  possession  of  the  donated  Items 
surfaced  last  winter  in  obscure  public  records. 

When  Lopez  had  written  to  Anderson  in 
1971,  thanking  him  for  the  machines,  he  had 
used  SklUs  Center  stationery. 

But  last  Nov.  27,  using  Avance  stationery, 
be  wrote  another  letter  to  Economic  and 
Social  Opportunities,  Inc.  (ESO),  Santa 
Clara  County's  OEO-funded  community  ac- 
tion agency.  He  offered  to  sell  his  private 
printing  operation  to  ESO  for  $42,600,  and  as 
negotiations  progressed  he  supplied  a  de- 
tailed equipment  Inventory. 

The  collator  and  feeder  appear  on  it,  with 
a  combined  value  of  $3,250  assigned  them. 
The  serial  nvimbers  on  the  inventory  invoice 
(507-04  and  30-65)  are  identical  with  those 
shown  on  Globe's  1965  receipt  for  the  equip- 
ment and  in  Lopez'  1971  thank-you  note  to 
Anderson. 

The  Avance-ESO  negotiations  eventually 
collapsed. 

Shuttling  of  other  machinery  and  equip- 
ment between  the  Skills  Center  and  Avance 
Is  also  well  documented. 

Lopez  acknowledges  that  an  Old  Town 
photocopy  machine  at  Avance  belongs  to 
the  Skills  Center.  It  Is  broken,  he  adds,  and 
was  taken  to  Avance  in  contemplation  of 
its  sale  to  Commimlty  Legal  Services,  Inc., 
which  leases  part  of  the  Avance  building. 

Steve  Kottas,  a  former  Skills  Center  stu- 
dent, remembers  an  IBM  composer  at  Avance 
that  "went  back  to  the  Skills  Center  for  a 
few  days." 

Avence's  biggest  press,  a  29-lnch  Chief  that 
Lopez  says  he  bought  secondhand,  was  orig- 
inally delivered  to  the  Skills  Center  and  later 
moved  to  the  commercial  shop. 

Parr  remembers  rebuilding  it  after  the 
move. 

"I  guess  it  had  moved  so  many  times  that 
it  wouldn't  work,"  he  says.  "I  bad  to  get 
It  operating.  I  actually  set  It  up  for  Avance." 

Leonard  Esplnoza,  who  doubled  In  1971 
as  assistant  director  of  the  Skills  Center  and 
general  manager  of  Avance,  says  all  printing 
equipment  at  the  school  was  nvoved  when 
Avance  opened  Its  present  building  on  N. 
Market  Street.  Specifically,  he  recalls  the 
transfer  of  an  A.B.  Dick  360  press  and  a  plate 
burner. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lopez  points  out  that 
he  loaned  one  of  his  own  Avance  machines, 
a  Multuith  1250.  to  the  Skills  Center  for 
several  months  without  charge,  so  his  stu- 
dents there  could  learn  color  printing. 

His  reward  for  his  generosity,  he  com- 
plains, was  that  his  students  broke  the  ma. 
chine. 

"I  have  not  used  the  SkUls  Center  for 
Avance,"  Lopez  said  flatly  In  the  one  brief 
hitervlew  he  has  accorded  these  writers.  "X 
can  deny  this  categorically,  with  no  problem 
at  all,  okay?" 

The  interview  took  place  May  23,  how- 
ever, before  the  episode  of  the  Olobe  Print- 
ing Co.  equipment  had  come  to  light.  Lopez 
has  not  permitted  questioning  on  this  and 
many  other  specifics. 

Parr  and  Espionoza  are  not  the  only  ex- 
employes  of  the  Skills  Center  who  teU  of 
students,  employes  and  equipment  being 
diverted  to  serve  Avance's  needs.  Similar 
episodes  are  related  by  Chuck  Becker,  former 
printing  instructor,  and  Ernest  Lara,  who 
taught  auto  mechanics. 


Former  students  corroborate  the  teachen' 
accounts. 

Kottas,  who  was  sent  to  the  Skills  Center 
by  the  Job  Corps  for  training,  spent  the  best 
part  of  five  months  working  for  Avance  with- 
out  pay,  except  for  his  government  stipends 
of  $30  to  $50  a  month. 

On  Kottas'  part,  this  arrangement  was  ad- 
mittedly voluntary,  since  it  enabled  him 
to  continue  training  when  the  Skills  Center 
printing  class  shut  down  a  month  after  ha 
entered  it. 

But  Lopez  got  the  18-year-old  youth's  free 
work,  operating  a  camera,  running  a  small 
press,  cutting  paper  to  size. 

Lopez  portrays  the  arrangement  as  a 
sacrifice  on  his  part.  He  says  teaching  the 
youth  coat  time  and  material  "out  of  my 
pocket." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  sufflciently  pleased 
with  Kottas  to  offer  him  a  job  as  a  lead  man 
(teaching  assistant)  at  the  Skills  Center 
after  only  six  months'  training.  ' 

Another  Skills  Center  student  frequently 
pressed  into  Avance  service  during  school 
hours  was  Lee  TomaseUo,  26,  now  enrolled 
at  DeAnza  College. 

Often,  he  says,  Avance  would  put  out  • 
call  for  three  or  four  trainees  when  work  was 
heavy.  During  compUation  of  the  big  Model 
Cities  program  binder,  he  adds,  "they  had 
maybe  10  or  13." 

Twice,  according  to  TomaseUo,  Avance 
paid  him  about  $2.60  an  hour  for  working  on 
his  own  time— once  at  night  and  once  on  Sat- 
urday. But  when  he  worked  at  Lopez'  private 
shop  during  school  hours,  he  says  his  only 
compensation  was  his  $e5-a-week  MDTA 
benefit  in  lieu  of  unemployment  insurance. 
This  came  from  the  government. 

"Viva,"  the  Model  Cities  newspaper  for 
which  the  City  of  San  Jose  pays  Avance  $1,349 
an  issue.  Is  one  project  on  which  both  Kottas 
and  Tomascello  say  they  worked,  as  SklUs 
Center  tralness. 

Avance  was  often  "behind  the  eight  ball" 
In  meeting  its  Viva  deadlines,  says  Toma- 
seUo, and  that  was  when  SkUls  Center  stu- 
dents were  pressed  into  service. 

One  sight  that  bemused  TomaseUo  during 
his  assignments  at  Avance  was  the  Skills 
Center  truck,  bearing  U.S.  government  plates, 
coming  around  to  pick  up  the  trash. 

Becker  and  Kottas  are  among  witnesses 
who  say  they  saw  Viva  being  run  off.  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  Skills  Center  on  one  of 
two  Harris  presses  that  are  federal  property. 
Lopez  got  them  from  the  excess  inventories 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW).  When  new.  they  coet  the 
government  $29,682  apiece. 

An  In-house  HEW  memo  says  the  school 
received  excess  property  items  worth  about 
$131,000,  including  jeeps,  cars,  mini-buses, 
auto  shop  equipment,  machine  tools,  type- 
writers, adding  machines,  and  printing  equip- 
ment. 

Another  publication  Kottas  says  was  print- 
ed on  occasion  at  both  Avance  and  the  Skills 
Center  Is  "Informe,"  a  bUlngual  paper  Is- 
sued every  other  month  by  the  San  Joes 
United  School  DUtrlct. 

For  Informe,  the  SJUSD  pays  Avance  $630 
to  (932  an  Issue,  plus  up  to  $264  m  type- 
setting fees. 

Parr  says  It  was  he  who  designed  Informe's 
"logo."  or  masthead  title.  He  remembers 
school  district  people  coming  two  or  three 
times  to  the  Skills  Center — rather  than 
Avance — for  lengthy  conferences  on  In- 
forme's design  and  layout. 

Avance  had  superior  type  composition 
equipment,  according  to  Kottas:  so  "anything 
fancy"  at  the  SkUls  Center  was  sent  there 
for  this  part  of  the  work.  By  the  same  token, 
if  the  Avance  presses  were  busy,  he  sayf 
commercial  Jobs  were  sent  to  the  SkUls 
Center  and  run  by  trainees. 

Lopez  denies  the  assertions  that  commer- 
cial work  for  Avance  hns  been  done  at  the 
SkUls  Center. 

He  says,  however,  that  after  certain  Jobs 
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««re  run  at  Avanoe,  the  photos  and  plates 
may  have  been  taken  to  the  Skills  Center  for 
use  In  tznlnlng  projects. 

It  Is  possible,  be  elaborates,  to  "bring  In 
a  newspaper  and  have  the  guys  tear  it  apart 
and  rebuUd  it  again"  as  part  of  their  class 


[Fourtb  in  a  series] 
How  THX  Bent  Was  Pad 
(By  Harry  Farrell,  and  Ellas  CastUlo) 
A  testimonial  to  Joee  Ixipee'  business  and 
political  know-how  is  the  way  he  has  ar- 
ranged, In  effect,  for  public  fiincs  to  absorb 
the  rental  for  his  private  firm,  Avance  Tech- 
nical Development,  Inc. 

In  this  maneuver  be  dealt  with  a  cUque 
of  associates  who  run  federally  subsidized 
agencies  not  uuollke  hjs  own  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley SkUls  Center. 

In  1971,  Lopez  was  casting  about  for  new 
premises  so  that  Avance  would  have  a  head- 
quarters apart  from  the  SkUls  Center  ad- 
dress at  1147  N.  10th  St. 

He  settled  upon  a  vacant  structure  of 
11,000  square  feet  at  332  N.  Market  St.,  owned 
by  Winifred  Patten  of  Menlo  Park.  He  leased 
it  for  $1,100  a  month,  or  a  dime  a  square 
foot.  • 

Next  Lopez  arranged  with  Conmiunlty 
Legal  Services,  which  provides  lawyers  for 
the  poor,  to  take  over  about  7,000  square  feet 
of  the  buUdlng  for  $1,024  a  month. 

Community  Legal  Services  has  been  funded 
from  a  variety  of  sources  such  as  the  OEO, 
United  Fund,  Bar  Association,  the  federal 
VISTA  program,  and  Model  Cities. 

It  Is  headed  by  Atty.  Stephen  Manley,  a 
long-time  Lopez  associate  who  in  1971  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Skills  Center  board  of 
directors. 

Back  in  1966,  when  Lopez  had  run  an  area 
service  center  for  the  Old  Eksonomic  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (EOC) ,  Manley  had  been 
his  assistant. 

With  Community  Legal  Services  sharing 
his  buUding,  Lopez  still  had  4,000  square 
feet  of  his  buUding  left  over  for  Avance,  but 
he  didn't  need  that  much.  So  he  found  an- 
other Model  Cities  agency,  Economic  Progress 
for  All  (EPA) ,  to  take  about  half  the  remain- 
ing space  off  his  hands  for  $526  a  month. 

To  attract  Community  Legal  Services  as  a 
tenant,  Manley  says  Lopez  had  to  renovate 
the  warehouse-like  building  to  the  t\ine  of 
about  $7,000. 

For  part  of  this  work,  Lopez  pressed  into 
service  his  SklUs  Center  assistant  director, 
Leonard  Esplnoza. 

"My  Job  was  to  keep  the  guys  busy  and 
make  sure  they  didn't  slack  off,"  Esplnoza 
sajrs.  "I  was  the  one  that  made  the  measure- 
ments, laid  out  the  fioor  plan  for  the  offices, 
and  everything." 

Among  those  who  worked  with  blm  on  the 
renovation,  Esplnoza  names  two  Skills  Cen- 
ter employes,  Jose  Puentes  and  Jose  "Lupe" 
Mendlola.  He  says  they  performed  as  both 
carpenters  and  electricians. 

A  postscript  to  the  remodeling  episode  is 
added  by  the  City  BuUding  Department. 
There  are  no  records  that  a  permit  was  ob- 
tained for  the  work,  which  Incidentally  was 
performed  in  downtown  Fire  Zone  1,  where 
construction  codes  are  more  stringent  than 
elsewhere. 

Thus  two  agencies  funded  by  Model  Cities, 
not  to  mention  Avance  which  prints  the 
Model  Cities  newspaper  have  operated  ta  un- 
inspected premises. 

Besides  Avances  lucrative  printing  work 
for  Model  Cities,  a  $4,000  "consultant"  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  the  fledgin«  firm  late 
in  1971. 

This  covered  preparation  of  a  "Resident 
Employment  Plan."  It  was  an  88-page  doc- 
ument to  tell  Model  Cities'  own  agencies 
how  to  carry  out  an  obvious  function — hiring 
the  disadvantaged  resldenu  of  the  Model 
Cities  neighborhood. 
Why  such  a  document  was  needed  at  aU 


was  a  question  enmeshed  in  federal  red  tape. 
At  any  rate,  Avance's  report  was  a  rambling 
document  in  gobbledygook  govemmentese. 
A  sample  sentence: 

"In  order  to  buUd  Into  the  scope  of  tb^s 
contract  the  utUization  design  for  applica- 
bUlty.  it  must  be  noted  that  the  parameters 
of  the  correct  functi<^  are  in  fact  exceeded 
as  part  of  that  design. 

The  prose  goes  on  that  way  for  page  after 
page. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  report,  Avance 
incorrectly  describes  itself  as  a  "research 
firm  located  in  the  Model  Cities  area  of  San 
Jose."  Neither  the  orlgUial  nor  the  present 
location  of  the  corporation  Is  In  the  desig- 
nated Model  Cities  neighborhood. 

The  (4.000  price  tag  on  the  Resident  Em- 
ployment Plan,  according  to  Avance's  con- 
tract with  the  city,  was  based  on  compensa- 
tion of  four  consiUtants,  three  of  whom  were 
to  receive  $200  a  day,  and  the  fourth,  6150. 
A  substantial  part  of  Avance's  $12,328  in 
billings  to  the  Ban  Joee  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict cover  the  printing  of  "Informe,"  a  bi- 
lingual newspaper  distributed  to  famUles  of 
deprived  youngsters  m  the  federal  "Title  I" 
program. 

But  the  largest  single  item  of  SJUSD  work 
performed  by  Lopez'  outfit  was  the  1971  pro- 
duction of  a  98-page  "Chicano  Biblio- 
graphy"— a  catalog  of  literature  dealing  with 
Mexican-American  cultxire. 

As  a  hurry-up  Job,  the  book  went  to  print 
without  competitive  bids.  The  School  Dis- 
trict's purchase  order  to  Avance  was  for 
$7,000,  a  figure  later  sharpened  on  the  In- 
voice to  $6,828.24  for  4,000  copies. 

The  Mercury  and  News  this  month  ob- 
tained an  independent  bid  on  the  production 
of  the  bibliography  and  found  that  it  coiUd 
be  duplicated,  even  after  two  yefui  of  In- 
fiation,  for  $3,950. 

Even  at  the  $6,828  price,  the  txxA  emerged 
from  Avance  with  pages  missing  or  In  the 
wrong  sequence. 

Another  $1,402.62  of  SJUSD  money  went  to 
Avance  for  a  20-mlnute  sound  movie  describ- 
ing the  Title  I  program.  The  purchase  order 
for  the  motion  picture  was  dated  July  1, 1971, 
at  a  time  when  E^inoza,  then  doubling  as 
Avance's  general  manager,  says  the  firm 
owned  no  movie-making  equipment  what- 
ever. 

This  lack,  however,  did  not  deter  Avance 
from  Jumping  into  the  motion  picture  pro- 
duction with  both  feet.  As  its  photographer 
the  firm  used  Brian  Szabo,  who  had  been  a 
videotape  specialist  at  the  SkUls  Center. 

Szabo.  now  a  San  Francisco  City  CoUege 
Instructor  says  he  made  the  movie  for  Avance 
on  a  contractual  basis,  usmg  rented  equip- 
ment. 

"I  was  paid  only  $1,000  or  $1,200,"  he  re- 
calls. "It  (the  film)  was  done  on  a  shoestring 
budget.  My  own  work  was  a  labor  of  love." 

Szabo  estimates  the  movie's  total  produc- 
tion cost  at  $3,600,  Indicating  a  substantial 
Avance  subsidy  to  the  project.  An  SJUSD 
spokesman  confirms  the  subsidy,  saying 
Lopez  picked  up  the  deficit  in  consideration 
of  having  Avance's  credits  on  the  screen. 

A  more  sensational  Skills  Center  film  proj- 
ect explains  t>elatedly  the  exceptional  tele- 
vision newsplay  accorded  San  Joee  High 
School's  1971  graduation  ceremony. 

On  that  occasion  valedictorian  Liza  Hlrsch 
used  her  speech  to  blister  school  officials  as 
"hypocrites  and  pencU-pushers."  She  as- 
saUed  the  police  and  lit  into  school  policies 
on  matters  ranging  from  drug  abuse  to  sex 
education. 

Miss  Hlrsch,  who  later  went  to  work  for 
Avance.  is  the  daughter  of  Fred  Hlrsch,  long- 
time leftwing  activist  here.  He  is  also  a  friend 
of  Lopez  and  visited  the  SkUls  Center  fre- 
quently. 

Esplnoza  recalls  how  Lopez,  on  the  eve  of 
SJHS  commencement,  told  him  to  get  to- 
gether with  Szabo  and  prepare  the  Skills 
Center  video  equipment  for  taping  Miss 
Hlrsch 's  speech. 


Szabo  says  today  he  had  no  foreknowledge 
of  what  Miss  Hlrsch  was  planning,  and  the 
filming  of  the  commencement  exercises  was 
"simply  a  training  thing."  Many  of  the  SkUls 
Center's  girl  trainees,  he  explains,  were  drop- 
outs who  had  never  experienced  a  gradua- 
tion;  so  the  film  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
see  one. 

As  It  ttimed  out,  the  pictures  Szabo  took 
bad  a  far  wider  audience  than  the  Skills  Cen- 
ter  girls. 

With  the  videotape  in  band  after  the  cere- 
monies, the  Skills  Center  contacted  NBC. 
CBS,  and  ABC  about  airing  Miss  Hirsch'S 
contentious  valedictory.  Szabo  was  dls- 
patched  to  Loe  Angeles  where  he  turned  the 
tape  over  to  NBC. 

After  the  TV  use  of  the  tape,  Szabo  says 
It  was  transferred  to  movie  film  "so  It  could 
be  shown  more  easUy  In  educatlonal-typ* 
situations." 

Another  use  to  which  the  SklUs  Center 
video  equipment  was  put  was  taping  the 
wedding  of  BlU  Peters.-  who  preceded  E^l- 
noea  as  the  school's  assistant  director. 

"It  was  my  Upe.  I  paid  tar  It."  Peters  In- 
sists. ^ 

Szabo  says  one  other  wedding  was  filmed 
on  a  simUar  basis.  There  was  talk  of  Avance 
going  into  the  wedding-movie  business,  he 
remembers,  but  the  Idea  never  got  off  the 
ground. 

infthofaaerlM] 
SKnxs  Cektek  Kxpt  Ooiko  bt  an  "Anozl" 

(By  Harry  FarreU  and  Ellas  CastlUo) 
In  the  story  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Skills  Center,  a  name  that  looms  large  Is  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Agulrre. 

Though  the  school  has  often  been  in  hot 
water  with  state  manpower  training  officials, 
they  say  AgtUrre  has  baUed  It  out  again  and 
again. 

Whenever  the  state  has  denied  money  to 
the  SklUs  Center,  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  (BfDTA) — and 
that  has  been  often — the  state  people  say 
Agulrre  has  bypassed  normal  procedures  to 
provide  the  funds  anyway. 

Agulrre  served  from  1070  to  1972  as  region- 
al manpower  administrator  for  the  UjS.  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  San  Francisco  and  then 
as  the  department's  regional  director  until 
last  March.  He  recently  became  regional  com- 
missioner for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

He  disputes  the  state  view  of  his  activitlea, 
as  wUl  be  seen. 

The  question  arises  at  this  point:  If  the 
state  is  reluctant  to  fimd  the  Skills  Center, 
why? 

The  answer  begins  with  the  premise  that 
in  manpower  traimng,  the  name  of  the  game 
is  job  placement. 

State  MDTA  standards  specify  4hat  80  per 
cent  of  the  trainees  assigned  to  a  vocational 
course  should  complete  It.  Of  those  who 
graduate,  80  percent  should  land  Jobs  within 
30  days.  Thus  the  ratio  of  placements  to 
original  enroUees  shoiUd  be  at  least  64  per 
cent. 

According  to  records  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  Development 
(HRD),  the  SklUs  Center  has  never  come 
close. 

Since  May  of  last  year  it  has  had  a  drop- 
out rate  of  more  than  44  per  cent  In  MDTA 
courses.  And  only  seven  of  10  graduates  have 
won  Jobs  within  the  30-day  period.  The  SkiUs 
Center's  ratio  of  placements  to  total  en- 
roUees has  been  only  39.4  per  cent. 

In  one  clerk-typlst-medlcal  transcriber 
course,  156  trainees  enrolled,  but  101  dropped 
out.  Of  the  66  who  finished,  only  14  got  Jobs 
within  30  days— or  9  per  cent  of  the  original 
enroUees. 

This  particular  course,  incidentaUy,  was  on 
a  hlgh-budeet  basis.  A  memo  by  former 
Regional  MDTA  Supervisor  W.  K.  Hickey, 
dated  July  13,  1970,  notes  that  the  contem- 
plated cost  per  trainee  was  $2,295.25.  In  a 
similar  course  assigned  to  the  San  Jose  Unl- 
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fled  Scbool  District,  the  comparable  cost  was 
$1,594.76,  or  $700  less. 

Not  long  after  the  Skills  Center  first 
opened,  state  MDTA  officials  responded  in 
1968  by  allocating  It,  under  normal  pro- 
cedures, $249,670  for  courses  In  five  diversi- 
fied occupations. 

At  all  times  since,  these  officials  inalBt, 
they  have  given  the  SCVSC  the  same  con- 
sideration as  other  schools.  Perhaps  for  rea- 
sons suggested  above,  however,  no  further 
money  went  to  the  Skills  Center  through 
usual  state  channels  imtll  this  year,  when  It 
got  $33,419  for  a  bicycle  repair  class. 

Dxirlng  his  famine  of  state  fxmdlng,  Lopez 
tiuned  to  Agulrre  for  help.  Repeatedly  he 
was  funded  direct  from  Washington,  from 
the  Labor  Department's  unapportloned  ac- 
count. 

Since  1970  this  source  has  supplied  $1,013,- 
632  to  the  Skills  Center,  short-circuiting 
state  control  channels. 

Pew  persons  close  to  the  picture  doubt 
that  It  was  Agulrre  who  made  this  money 
available  to  the  Skills  Center. 

Says  Wesley  Smith,  recently  retired  state 
director  of  professional  education:  "I  don't 
think  there's  any  question  about  It,  no  ques- 
tion at  all." 

Says  John  Saulsberry,  regional  MDTA 
supervisor:  Dr.  AgiUrre  Is  apparently  Mr. 
Lopez'  greatest  friend  In  the  Department  of 
Labor." 

Says  Wilson  H.  EUedge,  field  representa- 
tive of  the  State  Bureau  of  School  Approvals: 
"Lopez  got  on  his  political  high  horse  and 
went  to  Agulrre.  Agulrre  has  given  a  total 
umbrella  of  protection  to  Lopez  In  the  fed- 
eral government." 

Says  Bin  Peters,  former  assistant  director 
of  the  Skills  Center:  "Dr.  Agulrre  was  a  friend 
of  Jose's  .  .  .  They  spoke  on  the  phone. 
When  It  was  Important  for  re-fundlng.  there 
was  obviously  more  contact  than  when  not." 
Agulrre's  political  guardianship  of  Lopez 
was  never  more  evident  than  in  June,  1971, 
when  the  SklUs  Center  became  embroiled  In 
a  bitter  funding  dispute  wtlh  another  local 
manpower  agency.  Operation  SEB. 

At  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  Agulrre 
knocked  heads  together. 

Ostensibly  his  admonition  on  that  occasion 
was  directed  Jointly  at  Lopez  and  Jose  Mar- 
tinez, director  of  SER.  A  neutral  observer 
says  his  basic  approach  was,  "I'm  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  you,  but  If  you  guys  cut  one 
another  down,  you  put  me  In  a  bind."  There 
was  a  further  Implication,  according  to  this 
source,  that  if  the  feuding  continued,  funds 
would  be  dlmimshed  or  cut  off. 

Martinez,  however,  did  not  Interpret  Agulr- 
re's warning  as  bilateral.  Since  Agulrre  was 
Lopez'  friend,  he  says,  he  felt  "the  pressure 
was  on  me  personally." 

The  "Forumeer,"  publication  of  the  Amer- 
tean  O.I.  Porum  which  sponsors  operation 
SEB,  called  Agulrre's  ultimatum  "forcible 
rape"  in  its  July,  1971,  Issue. 

"It  looks  like  .  .  .  Lopez  has  a  personal 
friend  In  the  right  place  in  Dr.  Agulrre  is 
going  to  mUk  that  friendship  to  .  .  .  destroy 
Project  SER,"  the  Porumeer  commented. 

Agulrre,  Interviewed  this  week,  said  he  Is 
opposed  "as  a  general  rule,  to  special  fund- 
ing" for  any  manpower  facility.  Including 
the  SCVSC. 

"Those  people  should  get  into  the  system," 
he  added.  "The  idea  of  having  to  go  through 
special  fundmg  circumvents  the  system." 

Aguirre  acknowledged  he  had  tried  to  give 
such  Institutions  as  the  Skills  Center  "some 
lead  time"  to  qualify  for  funding  via  rou- 
tine channels. 

However,  he  declined  to  answer  when  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  talked  or  written  memos 
to  his  superiors  in  the  Labor  Department,  In 
the  Skills  Center's  behalf. 

Agulrre  said  he  has  known  Lopez  about 
four  years. 
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In  answer  to  the  assertion  that  he  Is  Lo- 
pez' "best  friend"  In  the  Labor  Department 
hierarchy,  Agulrre  replied : 

"I'm  a  lot  of  people's  best  friend.  I  got  to 
know  him  as  I've  gotten  to  know  dooens  of 
people  In  government.  I  wouldn't  consider 
him  a  personal  friend." 

Yet,  the  close  relationship  between  the  two 
men  is  evident  In  the  fact  that  Aqulrre, 
working  through  Lopez,  imed  up  Skills  Cen- 
ter employe  Jose  Puentes  to  groom  the  gar- 
den of  his  home  In  San  Mateo.  He  paid  Puen- 
tes $2.50  an  hour,  he  said. 

Agulrre  added  he  was  of  the  impression 
that  Puentes  was  a  SkUls  Center  student, 
and  that  he  had  always  hired  "people  In  the 
poverty  level"  when  he  had  a  chance. 

A  dismal  placement  record  and  high  costs 
per  trainee  are  only  two  of  the  many  prot>- 
lems  state  officials  have  encountered  with 
the  SCVSC. 

Another  obstacle  to  easy  funding  of  the 
school  has  been  the  fact  that  despite  Its 
name.  It  has  never  qualified  as  an  officially 
designated  "skills  center"  In  the  eyes  of  the 
federal  government. 

Such  a  designation,  which  carries  a  pri- 
ority for  funding,  requires  compliance  to 
rigid  standards  far  beyond  the  capability  of 
the  SCVSC.  plus  Joint  action  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  Labor  Department. 

The  state's  hesltance  to  allocate  MDTA 
courses  to  the  Skills  Center  Is  further  lllu- 
mmated  in  a  thick  file  of  memos  and  letters 
In  the  Department  of  Education  at  Sacra- 
mento: 

After  talking  with  Lopez  In  1968,  MDTA 
budget  analyst  R.  R.  Thompson  filed  this  re- 
port with  his  superiors: 

"It  was  quite  evident  .  .  .  that  he  was  not 
remotely  famUiar  with  the  accounting  pro- 
cedures required  to  maintain  the  school's 
records  in  auditable  condition.  It  was  later 
borne  out  that  no  one  there  was  familiar 
with  the  requirements.  .  .  .  This  Is  not  Just 
an  isolated  Instance  of  difficulty  encoimtered 
with  these  people." 

A  recurrent  theme  in  the  state  files  Is  re- 
prisal by  the  SkUls  Center  against  students 
who  reported  grievances  to  HRD. 

On  Aug.  3,  1970.  auto  tune-up  trainee  Boy 
Sanchez  was  expelled  for  an  "uncooperative 
and  negative  attitude"  after  he  registered 
several  complaints  with  HRD.  Among  them: 
(1)  that  the  tune-up  Instructor  had  quit 
two  weeks  earlier  and  the  class  was  being 
taught  by  an  unqualified  ex-student;  (2) 
that  there  was  an  acute  tool  shortage — only 
one  toolbox  for  the  entire  class  at  the  out- 
set of  the  course. 

MDTA  officials  who  Investigated  confirmed 
Sanchez'  charges. 

As  a  resxilt  of  the  Sanchez  Incident,  the 
State  Bureau  of  School  Approvals  sent 
Elledge  to  Inspect  the  Skills  Center.  In  a 
scathing  report,  he  found  that  100  per  cent 
of  the  auto  time-up  class  had  flunked  the 
smog  control  test.  EUedge's  report  concluded. 
"A  wonderful  snow  Job."  His  recommenda- 
tion: "Close  the  school." 

On  May  3,  1971,  former  Skills  Center  In- 
structor Jetta  Shapiro  asked  state  officials 
for  an  investigation  oT  the  school,  telling 
them  that  though  she  knew  nothing  about 
typing,  she  was  assigned  to  teach  It  two 
hours  a  day. 

"The  Center  couldn't  afford  roll  books  for 
the  Instructors  or  rulers  for  the  students." 
she  complamed,  "but  when  the  auto  spe- 
cialist class  graduated,  the  Center  went  out 
and  bought  a  bottle  of  Jack  Daniels  liquor 
and  another  bottle  of  boose  and  served  It  on 
the  premises  at  2  pjn.  dtiring  school  hours." 
Lopez  wrote  on  May  4.  1971  to  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  WUson  RUes, 
challenging  the  state's  seeming  preference 
for  the  San  Jose  Unified  School  District  in 
MDTA  course  assignments.  The  letter  elicited 
a  flurry  of  state  memos  to  assist  RUes  in 
respondmg. 


Wrote  Saulsberry:  "HRD  people  In  San  Joss 
are  relucUnt  to  refer  people  to  the  Cen- 
ter ..  .  The  San  Jose  Unified  School  District 
has  handled  MDTA  assignments  in  a  flnt- 
dass  manner." 

Wrote  State  Director  of  Professional  Edu- 
cation Smith:  "This  Is  another  one  of  ow 
problem  private  schools  .  .  .  Their  perform- 
ance has  not  been  good." 

Saulsberry  sensed  some  improvement  when 
he  wrote  another  memo  Aug.  10. 1973:  "Thew 
i4>pear  to  be  improved  relationships  between 
the  Skills  Center  and  HBD.  .  .  .  They  (the 
SCVSC)  may  not  qualify  for  the  'Good 
Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval,'  but  this 
aspect  of  the  center  Is  Improving.  Plscal 
affairs  seem  to  have  improved  since  the 
days  in  Sunnyvale  when  the  nice  little  Eng. 
lish  bookkeeper  seemed  to  have  trouble  con- 
verting from  povmds,  shillings  and  pence." 

About  a  year  ago,  €x-Dlrector  of  Voca- 
tional Education  Smith  toured  the  SCVSC. 
He  says  he  found  things  much  better  than 
earlier  when  he  had  called  the  center  "one 
of  our  problem  private  schools." 

"I  was  very  pleased,"  says  Smith.  "I 
thought  they  were  doing  a  good  Job." 

Saulsberry,  however,  offers  a  highly  prag- 
matic motivation  for  Smith's  post- Inspection 
recommendation  th»t  the  Skills  Center  be 
given  additional  funding — a  recommenda- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  award  of  its  bike 
repair  course. 

"Wes  Smith  was  an  excellent  politician," 
Saulsberry  says.  "He  worked  very  hard  oo 
public  relations.  ...  I  think  Mr.  Lopez  com- 
plained to  him  that  he  was  not  getting  any- 
thing from  the  state — that  It  would  proba- 
bly be  a  good  political  move  to  give  him  at 
least  one  project." 

[Last  of  a  series  1 
$52,693  To  Sksxb  Cxirm  But  No 

iMSTBUCnOK 

(By  ^rry  Parrell  and  Ellas  Castillo) 

A  preferential  1972  Job  Corps  subcontract, 
negotiated  in  a  politically  charged  atmos- 
phere, has  enabled  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Skills  Center  to  collect  $62,693  for  Instruc- 
tion never  given. 

The  pact  was  cancelled  last  month  at  the 
direction  of  Royce  Halsey,  deputy  regional 
manpower  administrator  for  the  Department 
of  Lab<^. 

He  gave  the  order,  he  says,  because  the 
situation  was  "so  shady,  so  bad,  so  question- 
able." 

The  episode  throws  a  spotlight  on  the  re- 
lationship between  Skills  Center  Director 
Jose  Lopez  and  Xavler  Mens,  deputy  director 
of  the  Job  Corps,  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Other  Labor  Department  officials  say  Mena 
has  consistently  gviarded  Lopez'  interests  In 
his  dealings  with  the  Job  Corps. 

"We're  trying  to  run  the  program."  says 
Halsey,  "and  he's  trying  to  defend  a  situation 
that  is  throwing  money  down  that  rat  hole."' 

The  cancelled  contract  provided  for  farm- 
ing out  Job  Corps  youths  to  the  Skills  Center 
for  vocational  training. 

Parties  to  the  pact  were  the  SkUls  Center 
and  Singer  Educations  Systems.  Singer  is  the 
firm  engaged  by  the  government  to  run  the 
Job  C<wps'  San  Jose  facility,  which  occupies 
a  row  of  one-time  fraternity  houses  on  8. 
11th  Street. 

John  Acqullano,  who  heads  the  Singer 
operation  here,  says  there  Is  "no'  question" 
that  his  firm  signed  with  the  SCVSC  under 
Influence  from  Mena. 

And  when  the  first  steps  toward  cancel- 
lation took  place,  he  adds,  political  pressure 
to  reverse  the  action  quickly  began  to  mount. 

But  at  this  point,  Halsey  says  he  told 
Singer: 

"I  don't  give  a  damn.  Oet  out  of  that  con- 
tract. Tou  can't  afford  that  sort  of  thing: 
so  get  the  hell  out  of  It  and  get  out  of  it 
now."  He  later  added,  "I'm  chartered  to  nm 
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tbls  program,  and  I'm  going  to  run  It  like  I 
would  If  It  were  spending  my  own  money." 

The  Skills  Center  contract  was  one  of  five 
that  Singer  negotiated  with  local  public 
and  private  schools  for  training  of  Its  Job 
Corps  youth  In  a  number  of  vocations. 

ggsentlally  these  were  form  contracts, 
nearly  Identical.  But  the  Skills  Center  pact 
contained  an  extra  "Article  XXI"  that  ap- 
peared in  none  of  the  others. 

It  provided  that  during  a  start-up  period, 
the  Skills  Center  would  be  paid  $1.69  an  hour 
for  training  50  students  a  day  (later  reduced 
to  40) .  whether  or  not  the  Job  Corps  would 
provide  them. 

Bow  this  worked  out  is  Illustrated  by  fig- 
ures for  last  August.  During  that  month  the 
Job  Corps  sent  the  Skills  Center  only  enough 
trainees  to  receive  Instruction  worth  $674  at 
the  specified  hourly  rate.  The  actual  pay- 
ment, order  Article  XXI,  was  $7,774. 

For  the  full-term  of  the  contract,  instruc- 
tion actually  given  by  the  Skills  Center  was 
worth  only  $22,844.99  at  the  hourly  rate,  but 
payments  mounted  to  $75,538.80. 

During  negotiations  on  the  agreement  last 
year,  at  least  two  former  Singer  officials  foimd 
Article  XXI  objectionable.  Dean  Dalby,  who 
was  deputy  director  of  the  Job  Corps  here, 
had  reservations  about  It,  and  Dale  Winston, 
who  was  nuuiager  of  administrative  services, 
■ays  he  "oppoeed  It  verbally." 

Sometime  during  the  negotiations,  bow- 
ever,  Mena  arrived  in  San  Jose. 

Winston  remembers  him  coming  to  the 
Job  Corps  Center  for  a  lengthy  conference 
in  the  office  of  Pedro  Tadez.  Aqullano's  pred- 
ecessor, after  which  the  controversial  con- 
tract was  signed. 

Lopez  was  on  hand.  too.  according  to  Wm- 
ston,  and  he  and  Mena  left  In  the  same  car. 

Dalby  tells  of  sitting  on  another  confer- 
ence, which  took  place  at  Lopez'  Skills  Cen- 
ter, regarding  the  contract.  He  says  others 
present  were  Mena,  Tanez  and  Lopez. 

Mena  denies  emphatically  he  Influenced 
the  contract.  He  says  this  would  have  been 
"unethical." 

"I  stepped  out  of  the  room  because  I  did 
not  want  In  any  way  to  influence  .  .  .  the  ne- 
gotiations," he  emphasizes.  "I  have  never 
talked  to  anyone  In  Singer  to  try  to  buy  a 
bowl  of  soup,  let  alone  a  subcontract.  Never, 
never." 

But  Dalby  says  the  very  presence  of  the 
Job  Corps'  No.  2  man  had  Its  effect. 

"Let  me  put  it  this  way,"  he  explains. 
"When  you  have  a  man  that  high-ranking 
present,  you  Just  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions." 

At  no  time,  Dalby  recalls,  did  Mena  object 
to  the  controversial  clause. 

Halaey's  move  to  revoke  the  Skills  Center 
contract  began  last  year. 

"They  (Singer)  didn't  react  as  quickly  as 
possible."  Halsey  says:  "I  think  they  were 
concerned  about  political  ramlflcatlons.  I 
dont  give  a  damn  about  political  ramifica- 
tions." 

De^lte  Lopez  efforts  to  mobilize  commu- 
nity support  for  his  contract.  It  was  ulti- 
mately terminated  for  reasons  that  went  be- 
yond excessive  cost,  according  to  Halsey  and 
Aqullano. 

Like  state  manpower  officials,  they  had 
compiled  their  own  list  of  grievances  with 
the  Skills  Center's  performance. 

One  was  "recycling"  of  trainees — running 
them  twice  over  the  same  curriculum.  Two 
Jobs  Corps  women,  Claudia  Shaw  and  Fran- 
cella  Stevens,  reached  Chapter  29  in  their 
shorthand  book,  only  to  be  retiu-ned  to  Chap- 
ter I  when  a  new  class  started  up. 

Within  days  after  Halsey  and  Aqullano 
moved  to  cancel  the  Skills  Center  as  a  Job 
Corps  contractor,  Mena  flew  back  to  San 
Pranclsco  for  conferences  with  Halsey  and 
Regional  Manpower  Administrator  Floyd 
Edwards. 


Asked  why  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Job 
Corps  would  so  concern  himself  with  a  pure- 
ly local  matter,  Mena  said  several  other  items 
were  also  on  bis  agenda  for  the  trip.  He 
acknowledged  that  Lopez  had  called  him 
about  his  contract  difficulties,  but  said  he 
made  the  promises  to  Intervene. 

Mena's  visit  with  Halsey  and  Edwards  was 
May  21.  He  was  briefed  in  detaU  about  the 
Skills  Center's  unearned  fees,  which  at  that 
point  amounted  to  $47,000. 

"Those  flgiires  were  laid  out  to  him  very, 
very  coldly  and  very,  very  plainly,"  EbOsey 
says. 

Yet  when  Mena  was  Interviewed  by  the 
Mercury  and  News  two  days  later  at  his  San 
Diego  summer  home,  he  claimed,  "I  haven't 
seen  the  flgures  you're  telling  me." 

Mena,  unlike  other  Labor  Department  of- 
ficials involved,  is  strongly  defensive  of  the 
Skills  Center,  particularly  its  capacity  for 
bilingual  Instruction. 

Referring  to  a  visit  there,  he  says.  "What 
I  saw,  I  lUed." 

Like  many  other  similar  agencies,  the  Skills 
Center  today  faces  a  clouded  future. 

The  federal  programs  which  have  sup- 
ported it  are  on  the  wane. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  may  kill  off  many 
of  them. 

As  a  result  of  these  articles,  the  Skills 
Center  also  may  face  an  FBI  inquiry,  a  probe 
by  the  Santa  Clara  County  district  attorney, 
and  an  internal  investigation  by  Its  own 
board. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  ONASSIS-OWNED 
VICTORY  CARRIERS  SUPPORT  MA- 
JOR MODERNIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Representative  In  the  Con- 
gress from  the  great  Port  of  New  York 
with  asslgranent  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am 
keenly  alert  to  the  needs  of  American 
shipping.  Among  the  problems  facing  it 
are  those  of  the  safe,  convenient  and  ex- 
peditious transit  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  is  now  imder  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

At  hearings  on  July  17,  on  interoceanic 
canal  problems,  discussions  focused  on 
the  subject  of  what  should  be  done  to 
improve  its  operations  and  increase  its 
capacity.  Proposed  legislation  for  these 
purposes  is  now  pending. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  clearest 
statements  submitted  in  connection  with 
the  indicated  hearings  was  a  letter  to  me 
from  Constantine  G.  Gratsos,  executive 
vice  president  of  Victory  Carriers,  Inc.. 
which  Is  an  important  element  in  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States. 
This  company  is  owned  'hy  Aristotle 
Onassls,  one  of  the  shipping  leaders  of 
the  world. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Gratsos  strongly  rec- 
ommends prompt  action  on  HJl.  1517. 
which  measure,  introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished and  scholarly  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  would  author- 
ize the  resumption  of  construction  of  the 
suspended  third  locks  project  modined 
to  include  a  terminal  lake  in  the  summit 
level  in  the  Pacific  sector  of  the  canal. 
The  plan  has  been  authoritatively  recog- 
nized by  some  eminent  engineers,  naviga- 


tors, and  other  canal  experts  as  provid- 
ing the  best  canal  for  the  transit  of  ves- 
sels practicable  of  achievement  at  least 
cost  imder  existing  treaty  provisions. 

In  order  to  give  the  Gratsos  letter 
wider  circulation,  I  quote  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks : 

New  York,  N.Y..  Jtdy  16. 1973. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murpht, 
VS.  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
WashiTifiton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Congkkssmam  MiraPBT:  As  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  Victory  Carriers,  Inc., 
a  New  York  based  carrier,  operatmg  sh^ 
which  utilize  the  Panama  Canal,  I  would  like 
to  share  some  views  with  you  which  may  be 
helpfvil  in  tomorrow's  hearings  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

The  value  of  having  a  waterway  across  the 
Istlmius  has  been  recognized  since  the  age 
of  discovery.  Saving  about  8000  nautical 
mUes  for  intercoastal  voyages.  Its  continued 
efficient  operation  Is  a  matter  of  prime  Im- 
j>ortance.  Interoceanic  commerce  Is  con- 
cerned primarUy  with  its  continued  safe,  ex- 
peditious and  convenient  transit. 

Ever  since  the  opening  in  1914  of  the 
canal  thoughtful  mariners  have  often  asked 
why  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal  has  only 
one  group  of  3  lifts  locks  to  raise  vessels 
from  sea  level  to  the  Oatun  Lake  level,  about 
86  feet  high,  while  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  there  are  two  groups  of  locks  sep- 
arated by  a  small  intermediate  level  Mira- 
HortB  Lake,  54  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

These  experienced  navigators  generaUy 
recognize  the  differences  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  canal  and  have  often  reported 
to  their  operating  companies  about  the 
double  set  of  difficulties  experienced  when 
transiting  the  Pacific  Locks,  I  have  observed 
these  difficulties  from  personal  observation 
during  transit  of  the  canal. 

For  more  than  half  a  centiiry  every  ves- 
sel that  has  passed  through  the  Paciflo 
Locks  has  had  to  make  two  approaches,  mftir* 
fast  twice  to  towing  locomotives,  and  let  go 
twice  as  compared  to  only  once  for  thess 
operations  at  Oatun.  The  Pacific  arrange- 
ment has  involved  not  only  loss  of  transit 
time  but  has  also  added  to  the  danger  of 
marine  accidents.  Our  ship  masters  hava 
often  stressed  the  marine  oper.ational  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  ttom.  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Locks  in  three  lifts  as 
close  to  the  seas  as  possible  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  layout  at  Oatiin. 

The  crucial  tests  of  World  War  n  and  ma- 
rine operational  studies  Incident  thereto 
made  In  the  Panama  Canal  organization  in- 
spired the  development  by  the  p>ersonnel 
In  that  agency  of  a  proposal  for  the  futiire 
canal  based  upon  navigational  experience, 
known  as  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
Plan. 

Because  of  Its  inherent  advantages,  which 
are  perfectly  obvious,  it  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  thoughtfoul  mariners  and  their  prin- 
cipals as  the  only  logical  solution  of  the 
Canal  question  when  aU  its  main  aspects 
are  considered.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
emphasize  that  any  plan  that  does  not  elim- 
inate the  bottle  neck  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel 
does  not  merit  the  support  of  the  Merchant 
Marme  and  trom  our  point  of  view  would  be 
useless. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  Panama  Canal  has  two  elements  of 
great  interest  to  the  -merchant  marine; 
locks  and  transit  capacity. 

The  usable  dimensions  of  the  present  locks 
are  110  feet  by  1000  feet  by  41  feet.  WhUe 
these  dimensions  are  sufficient  fw  a  major- 
ity of  the  vessels  that  transit,  the  number  of 
larger  ones  is  steadUy  Increasing  to  such  a 
pomt  that  even  Panama  Canal  pilots  have 
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publicly  complained  atxmt  the  locks  beixxs 
too  small  for  some  of  the  traffic. 

The  fact  that  the  transit  capacity  can  be 
Increased  by  certain  Improvement  Is  not 
enough.  With  the  exception  of  the  widened 
Galllard  cut  the  Canal  Is  essentially  what 
It  was  when  opened  to  traffic  69  years  ago. 
Specifically,  many  ship  masters  have  com- 
plamed  that  the  location  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks  squarely  across  the  mouth  of  Oalllard 
cut  causes  problems  and  loses  time.  Thoao 
who  have  studied  the  subject  almost  uni- 
formly urge  the  elimination  of  these  loclu 
for  an  adequate  modernization.  As  previous- 
ly Indicated,  any  plan  that  does  not  provide 
for  the  physical  removal  of  these  locks  can- 
not solve  the  marine  problems  of  the  Canal. 
Instead  It  would  perp)etuate  what  experlenco 
has  shown  to  have  been  the  fundamental  er- 
ror In  the  design  of  the  Panama  Canal — 
the  separation  of  the  Pacific  Locks. 

What  Is  needed  for  the  Panama  Canal  Is 
a  two  way  ship  channel  through  the  conti- 
nental divide  with  a  traffic  reservoir  in  the 
summit  level  at  each  end. 

The  reservoir  at  the  Atlantic  end  is  sup- 
plied by  Gatun  Lake;  the  needed  basin  at 
the  Pacific  end  would  be  provided  by  the 
elevated  Mlrafiores  Lake.  And  such  a  canal 
«o\ild  be  the  beet  canal  for  the  transit  of 
veetsels  and  it  would  be  provided  by  HH. 
1517.  The  recommended  modernization  pro- 
gram Involves  much  work:  two  years  for 
planning  and  about  eight  years  for  con- 
struction. Prompt  passage  of  the  bill  Is  rec- 
ommended. 

In  addition  to  the  Increase  in  capacity  and 
safety  provided  by  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Flan  ships  would  obtain  the  added 
benefit  of  an  Increase  of  the  water  supply 
which  would  reduce  the  present  problems 
caiised   by   seasonal   shortages   of   water. 

Major  modernization  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal would  be  expensive,  of  course,  but  as 
time  goes  on  costs  would  inevitably  Increase 
so  that  It  Is  mandatory  to  undertake  the 
project  at  the  earliest  moment.  Panama 
Canal  tolls  can  be  raised  within  reason,  and 
I  believe  that  any  Increase  in  tolls  sbo^ild 
be  allocated  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
canal,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  American 
Shipping  but  for  the  conunerce  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

Sincerely, 

O.  O.  OEATSoe. 


TWO-PARTY  CONSENT  REQUIRED 
TO  INTERCEPT  WIRE  OR  ORAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzxtg)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice 
of  electronically  monitoring  private  con- 
versations without  the  consent  of  all  par- 
ties to  the  conversation  and  without  a 
warrant  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to 
the  civil  liberties  of  all  Americans. 

In  a  recent  decision.  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  wrote: 

Whatever  incidental  good  flows  from  this 
invasion  of  privacy  is  submerged  by  the 
growing  appearance  of  police  surveillance  bo» 
typical  of  totalitarian  states. 

Judge  Gesell  noted  that  consensual 
overhearing,  in  which  one  party  to  the 
communication  gives  his  consent  to  the 
eavesdropping : 

Does  not  violate  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  statute.  Only  legislation 
requiring  a  warrant  in  these  cases  can  cor- 


rect the  growing  Intrusion  of  the  right  of 
privacy  so  central  to  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing 
such  remedial  legislation.  The  law  now 
permits  a  person  to  intercept  a  wire  or 
oral  communication  where  such  person 
is  a  party  to  the  communication  or  where 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  communi- 
cation has  given  prior  consent  to  such  in- 
terception. This  means,  as  the  revelation 
of  the  White  House  tapes  indicates,  that 
an  individual's  remarks,  uttered  under 
the  most  private  circumstances,  can  be 
intercepted  and  recorded  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent  and  without  judi- 
cial supervision.  My  bill  provides  that 
wire  and  oral  communications  can  be  in- 
tercepted without  a  warrant  only  if  all 
of  the  parties  to  the  communication  give 
prior  consent. 

This  requirement  is  similar  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communication  Commission  "beep 
tone  rule."  In  1947  the  Commission,  act- 
ing on  the  belief  that  the  imregulated  use 
of  recording  devices  threatened  the  pri- 
vacy of  telephone  conversations,  ordered 
that  any  recording  device  used  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  calls  be  accompsmled 
by  an  automatic  tone  signal.  In  1966.  the 
FCC  prohibited  eavesdropping  by  radio 
devices  xmless  all  the  parties  to  the  com- 
munication consent.  In  making  this  rul- 
ing, the  Commission  relied  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Law  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Incorporating 
the  argiunents  of  the  association,  the 
FX:C  found  that— 

We  should  not  sanction  the  unaxinounoed 

us©  of  listening  or  recording  devices  merely 
because  one  party  to  an  otherwise  private 
conversation  is  aware  that  the  conversation 
Is  in  fact  no  longer  private. 

The  right  of  privacy  Is  precious,  and  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  an  eavesdropper's  needs 
without  compelling  reasons  .  .  . 

We  do  not  believe  It  to  be  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest  to  permit  this  new  prod- 
uct of  man's  ingenuity  to  destroy  our  tradi- 
tional right  to  privacy. 

Unfortimately.  the  PCC  regulations 
lack  substantial  criminal  sanctions.  The 
individual  who  records  a  telephone  con- 
versation without  the  required  beep  tone 
risks  only  discontinuation  of  his  tele- 
phone service.  Eavesdropping  by  radio 
device  Is  punishable  under  the  PCC  reg- 
ulations by  a  fine  of  $500. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  decisive 
action  to  regulate  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping. Privacy  is  essential  to  Uberty.  Un- 
warranted and  unregulated  intrusions  on 
privacy  threaten  Americans  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions.  The  requirement  of  prior 
Judicial  authorization  for  the  Intercep- 
tion of  wire  or  oral  communications  can 
stop  the  proliferation  of  "consensual 
overhearing."  My  bill  mandates  such  ju- 
dicial supervision  and  provides  substan- 
tial penalties  for  illegal  invasions  of 
privacy. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  0698 
A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  the  Interception  of  certain 
communications  unless  all  parties  to  the 
Intercepted  communication  consent. 


Be  it  enactKl  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative;*  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  in  Conyresa  assembled.  That  section 
2511  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out,  in  subsection  (2)  (c),  "or 
one  of  the  parties  to  such  interception"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  but  only  if  all  of 
the  parties  to  the  communication  have  given 
prior  consent  to  such  Interception.";  and 

(2)  striking  out,  in  subsection  2(d),  "or 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  the  communica- 
tion has  given  prior  consent  to  such  inter- 
ception" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  but 
only  if  all  of  the  parties  to  the  communica- 
tion have  given  prior  consent  to  such  inter- 
ception,". 


RESOLU-nON  OP  IMPEACHMENT  OP 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinam) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
reluctance  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  initiate  impeachment  proceedings 
against  the  President.  My  mind  has  re- 
sisted that  conclusion  for  many  months. 
I  have  now.  however,  come  to  the  point 
where  I  must  follow  my  convictions  and 
my  conscience  and  recommend  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  piu*sue  its  duty 
under  article  2.  section  4  of  the  Consti- 
tutlon  which  provides  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  i>resident. 

Before  discussing  the  historical,  con- 
stitutional, and  legal  Justification  for  my 
conclusion  I  think  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  note  that  the  recent  revelation  which 
persuaded  me  that  I  could  no  longer  be 
silent  on  this  point  was  the  recent  dis- 
closure that  President  Nixon  conducted 
a  totally  secret  air  war  in  Cambodia  for 
14  months  prior  to  April  30,  1970.  On 
that  day  President  mxon  annoimced  to 
the  Nation  that  he  had  ordered  American 
ground  forces  to  enter  Cambodia.  The 
President  stated  to  the  Nation  that  in 
the  5  years  prior  to  April  30,  1970,  the 
United  States  had  "scrupulously"  ob- 
served the  neutrality  of  Cambodia.  The 
President  made  this  statement  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  he  had  personally 
ordered  thousands  of  B-52  air  raids  over 
Cambodia  during  the  14  months  prior  to 
America's  invasion  on  the  groimd  of  neu- 
tral Cambodia. 

It  is  appropriate  to  discuss  the  follow- 
ing issues : 

First.  An  Impeachment  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  either  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
or  an  Indictment  for  criminal  offenses. 

Second.  The  activities  and  omissions 
of  President  Nixon  add  up  to  conduct 
which  merits  Impeachment  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Tlilrd.  A  hearing  an  impeachment  by 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  is  the  only 
possible  way  by  which  the  questions  of 
the  citizens  of  America  can  be  answered 
and  their  confidence  in  government 
restored. 

I.    WHAT   ACTTVmES   OR   OMISSIOIfS   AMOtTNT   TO 
IMPEACHABt.E  CONDT7CT? 

All  of  the  literature  concerning  the 
Constitutional  Convention  demonstrates 


that  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  mem- 
ber of  that  convention  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Impeachment  was  only  in- 
tended to  cover  indictable  offenses.  That 
Is  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  volume 
by  Prof.  Raoul  Berger  entitled  "Impeach- 
ment: The  Constitutional  Problems" — 
Harvard  University  Press.  1973.  Profes- 
sor Berger  states  that — 

One  may  fairly  conclude  that  indlctabllity 
was  not  the  test  of  impeachment.  .  .  . 

The  same  author  expands  on  this  by 
asserting — 

In  sum,  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
without  roots  in  the  ordinary  criminal  law 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  had  no 
relation  to  whether  an  indictment  would  lie 
in  the  particular  circumstances.  (Berger,  at 
page  62.) 

The  House  of  Representatives,  there- 
fore, should  not  wait  before  commencing 
Impeactunent  proceedings  imtil  some 
clear  indictable  offense  on  the  part  of 
the  President  becomes  manifest.  The 
Constitution  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  separated  Impeach- 
ment from  subsequent  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  words  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" do  not  presuppose  conduct 
punishable  by  the  general  criminal  law. 

The  report  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  recommending  the  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  English  in  1926  was  clear 
on  this  point: 

.  .  .  Although  frequently  debated,  and  the 
negative  advocated  by  some  high  authorities, 
it  it  now,  we  believe,  considered  that  im- 
peachment is  not  confined  alone  to  acts 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  constitution  or 
Federal  statutes.  The  better  sustamed  and 
modern  view  Is  that  the  provision  for  Im- 
peachment In  the  constitution  applied  not 
only  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as 
those  words  were  understood  in  Common  Law 
but  also  acts  which  are  not  defined  as  crim- 
inal and  made  subject  to  indictment,  and 
also  to  those  which  affect  the  public  welfare. 
(H.  Kept.  653, 69th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  page 
»-10.)  I 

Indeed  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  impeachment 
set  up  a  criminal  proceeding  at  all.  To  be 
sure  the  impeachment  provisions  seem 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  criminality 
because  they  employ  the  language  of  the 
criminal  law.  At  the  same  time  article  3, 
section  2(3)  of  the  constitution  provides 
that— 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury. 

Similarly  article  2,  section  2(1)  em- 
powers the  President  to  grant  "pardon 
for  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment."  It  Is 
also  significant  that  article  I,  section  3 
(7)  distinguishes  very  clearly  removal 
from  office  from  the  subsequent  punish- 
ment which  can  be  received  after  Indict- 
ment. 

Impeachment,  therefore,  should  not  be 
looked  upon  or  compared  with  an  indict- 
ment nor  should  the  role  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  considering  the  im- 
peachment of  a  President  be  deemed  to 
be  that  of  a  grand  jury.  Perhaps  the  best 
definition  of  impeachment  is  taken  from 
the  classic  work  on  jurisprudence  of  Jus- 


tice Story.  This  classical  source  states 
that  impeachment  is — 

.  .  .  proceeding  purely  of  a  polltl.Al  nature. 
It  is  not  BO  much  designed  to  punish  an 
offender  as  to  secure  the  state  against  gross 
official  misdemeanors.  It  touches  neither  his 
person  nor  his  property,  but  simply  divests 
him  of  his  political  capacity." 

Impeachment  is  a  noncriminal  and 
nonpenal  proceeding.  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings do  not  permit  the  person  sub- 
ject to  them  to  claim  double  Jeopardy 
if,  in  fact,  he  is  tried  for  a  crime  subse- 
quent to  the  Impeachment. 

Prom  my  review  of  virtually  every  legal 
and  constitutional  treatise  ever  written 
in  American  history  on  impeachment  the 
term  "removal  from  oflBce"  could  be  used 
as  a  synonym  for  "Impeachment."  Pro- 
fessor Berger  notes  In  his  definitive  study 
of  impeachment  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  made  clear  the  noncriminal 
aspects  of  the  impeachment  process  but 
that^ 

A  thorough-going  attempt  to  clarify  the 
non-penal  aspect  of  removal  would  have 
required  the  framers  to  coin  a  fresh  and 
different  vocabulary — perhaps  an  Insuper- 
able task  in  aU  the  circumstances. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
steeped  in  English  history.  They  feared 
that  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
might  be  transformed  into  a  monarchy. 
At  the  same  time  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution desired  to  perpetuate  the  in- 
dependence of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  In  order  to  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  against  the  executive,  while 
not  really  threatening  the  Independence 
of  that  branch  of  Government,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  provided 
for  Impeachment  which,  it  could  be 
argued,  is  a  narrow  exception  to  the  sep- 
aration of  powers. 

The  history  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention makes  it  clear  that,  in  debat- 
ing impeachment,  the  framers  were  al- 
most totally  concerned  with  the  powers 
of  the  President.  The  inclusion  of  the 
"Vice  President  apd  all  civU  offlcers." 
now  in  the  Constitution,  was  not  added 
until  shortly  before  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

Studies  of  the  process  by  which  the 
Constitution  was  written  make  clear  that 
the  framers  furnished  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  norm  for  impeach- 
ment. That  norm,  adopted  from  Eng- 
lish law,  stated  that  Impeachment  can 
arise  from  a  serious  falling  even  though 
such  conduct  or  failure  to  act  would 
not  be  under  English  law  an  indictable, 
common  law  crime.  At  the  same  time 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  withheld 
from  Congress  the  power  to  inflict  crim- 
inal punishment.  The  framers  adopted 
the  words  "high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" because  they  knew  that  these  words 
h£ul  a  limited  and  technical  meaning. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
imderstood  the  potential  abuse  of  the 
power  of  impeachment  which  it  con- 
ferred on  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  understood  that  impeachment 
could  become  a  very  partisan  weapon 
and  that  its  existence  could  threaten 
Presidential  independence.  Nonetheless 


they  chose  to  give  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  power  of  impeachment 
as  a  curb  on  Presidential  conduct  which 
would  be  less  than  criminal  but  more 
than  tolerable. 

I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  hearing  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  is  indicated. 

n.  DOKS  PRBSmEI«T   NiXON'S   CONOUCT 

JTTsnrr  imi>xaciimxi«t7 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  act  im- 
der  the  Constitution  as  the  triers  of  fact 
in  any  Impeachment  proceedings  it  Is 
not  appropriate  to  set  forth  circum- 
stances surroimding  recent  events  in  a 
way  to  suggest  that  the  only  possible  In- 
ference from  these  circumstances  is  a 
conclusion  that  justifies  impeachment. 
Consequently  I  raise  questions  that  in 
my  Judgment  the  House  should  seek  to 
answer.  The  list  of  questions  is  by  no 
means  complete  or  comprehensive.  Nor 
is  it  appropriate  to  suggest  that  these 
questions  will  be  resolved  by  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee.  Indeed,  one  can 
argue,  based  upon  the  questions  asked  by 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee,  that 
the  members  of  that  panel  may  well  be 
usurping  the  right  to  investigate  the  pos- 
siblUty  of  impeachment — a  right  granted 
by  the  Constituton  exclusively  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  questions  to  which  the  House.  In 
an  Impeachment  proceeding,  should 
address  itself  Include  the  following: 

First.  Was  there  any  justification  for 
President  Nixon  authorizing  3.630  air 
strikes  over  Cambodia  between  March 
1969  and  May  1970?  This  period  of  14 
months  of  intensive  bombing  cost  $140 
million.  Since  the  Congress  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  secret  raids  in  Ctunbodia  was 
this  money  obtained  from  the  Congress 
under  "false  premises"  and  spent  in  an 
unconstitutional  maimer? 

Was  the  President,  furthermore,  truth- 
ful with  the  American  people  when  he 
stated  to  them  on  April  30,  1970,  that 
"for  5  years  neither  the  United  States 
nor  South  Vietnam  has  moved  against 
enemy  sanctuaries — in  Cambodia — be- 
cause we  did  not  wish  to  violate  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  neutral  nation"? 

Did  the  President,  moreover,  acquiesce 
in  wrongdoing  when  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, ordered  the  falsification  of  mili- 
tary records  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
closure of  the  clandestine  air  war  on 
Cambodia? 

Second.  Were  impeachable  offenses 
committed  by  the  President  in  connec- 
tion with  the  taping  of  all  conversatioru 
which  he  made  on  the  phone  and  all  con- 
versations that  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  White  House?  If  Mr.  John 
Ehrlichman  is  accurate  when  he  stated 
that  he  talked  with  Mr.  L.  Patrick  Gray. 
then  Director  of  the  FBI.  from  a  phone 
in  the  President's  office  it  was  a  cleai 
violation  of  Federal  law  since  a  phone 
was  tapped  without  the  permission  of  the 
sender  or  the  receiver  of  the  message. 

Once  again  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  tapes  may  or 
may  not  be  revealed  in  the  Senate  Water- 
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gate  proceedings.  But  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  nonetheless  not  absolved 
from  its  obligation  to  investigate  this 
matter  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the  ques- 
tion of  impeachment — a  subject  over 
Which  the  Hou-^e  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  constitution. 

Third  Every  coiui;  that  has  ruled  on  tfte 
question  of  impoundment  has  decided 
against  the  administration.  Nonethe- 
less the  impounding  goes  on.  It  was  re- 
vealed on  July  26. 1973  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had 
withheld  $1.1  billion  over  the  past 
year  in  moneys  authorized  for  major  Fed- 
eral health  programs.  By  what  right  does 
a  Federal  agency  refuse  to  spend  more 
than  a  fifth  of  aU  of  the  expenditures  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  the 
health  services  budget?  Affected  by 
this  refusal  to  spend  were  federal 
mental  health  programs,  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute— the  last  hav- 
ing been  given  priority  by  the  President 

himself. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  super- 
secret  security  force  within  the  White 
House  itself  is.  of  course,  unprecedented 
in  all  of  American  history.  The  assump- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  statutory 
tasks  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  raise  the 
most  serious  questions  concerning  me 
impeachment  of  a  Chief  Executive  who 
in  effect  established  a  naUonal  police 
force  accountable  only  to  himself. 

There  are  many  other  questions  that 
could  be  raised  concerning  the  legality, 
the  constitutionality  and  the  propriety 
of  action  and  inaction  by  President 
Nixon. 

m.   CONCLUSIONS   AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

UntU  the  last  few  days  I.  like  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, took  refuge  in  the  hope  that 
somehow  these  questions  would  be  re- 
solved either  in  the  courts  or  in  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  hearings.  I  am 
persuaded  that  Members  of  the  House 
can  no  longer  entertain  such  hopes.  The 
legality  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  dis- 
missed top  aides  to  the  President  may 
or  may  not  be  fully  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  or  in  the  courts.  But  the 
question  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  can  be  resolved  in  no  other 
place  but  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  wUl  no  longer  do  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  suggest  that 
no  serious  question  exists.  Reliable  na- 
tional poUs  indicate  that  some  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  feel  that 
the  President  was  involved  in  some  way 
in  the  coverup  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals. Almost  one-fourth  of  the  people  in 
the  Nation  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  President  should  be  removed 
from  office. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
be  truly  the  House  of  the  people  we  can 
no  longer  tell  almost  one-fourth  of 
America's  citizens  that  they  must  ex- 
pect the  Senate  or  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  President  has 
committed  impeachable  offenses.  ♦•The 
determination  of  that  question  is  a  right 
and  duty  which  the  House  has  imder  the 


Constitution  and  a  duty  which  the  House 
may  not  delegate  to  any  other  body  In 
America. 

Months  ago  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  liad  a  vote  as  to 
whether  they  would  investigate  the  then 
emerging  scandals  related  to  the  Water- 
gate. The  committee  in  a  closely  divided 
vote  decided  not  to  investigate  those  ac- 
tivities at  that  time. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  Members  of  the  House  must  seek  to 
think  the  unthinkable  and  to  search 
diligently  into  our  convictions  and  our 
consciences  and  decide  what  is  our  duty 
under  the  constitution  as  we  behold  the 
unprecedented  revelations  which  every- 
day become  more  incredible. 

Not  a  few  observers  and  students  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have 
stated  that  they  feel  that  the  House  has 
been  too  timid  in  asserting  its  constitu- 
tional powers  with  respect  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Many  commentators  have 
also  indicated  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  been  vigorous  enough 
in  the  exercise  of  its  oversight  function 
with  respect  to  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies, including  the  military.  Many  pub- 
licists, furthermore,  have  given  their 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  infrequently  allows  the  Senate 
to  erode  the  powers  of  the  House. 

I  raise  that  central  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  Senate  Watergate  proceed- 
ings. If  the  President  is  impeached  by 
the  House  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
must  sit  as  the  jury  of  the  impeachment 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  House.  Inevita- 
bly, therefore,  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  and  should  not  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  impeachable  offenses  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  That  role  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  House.  I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
overcome  its  imderstandable  reluctance 
and  confront  the  unpleasant  but  un- 
avoidable fact  that  hearings  on  the  im- 
peachment of  the  President  have  now 
become  our  constitutional  duty. 

Finally,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  recognize  that 
under  the  constitution  a  proceeding  with 
respect  to  his  impeachment  is  the  only 
way  by  which  a  President  can  vindicate 
himself.  Col.  George  Mason  made  this 
point  when  he  addressed  the  Pramers  of 
the  Constitution  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia. Colonel  Mason  recommended  that 
the  constitution  provide  "for  the  regu- 
lar punishment  of  the  Executive  when 
his  misccoiduct  should  deserve  it."  But 
Colonel  Mason  went  on  to  state  that  the 
same  procedure  will  provide  "for  his 
honorable  acquittal  when  he  should  be 
unjustly  accused."  For  Members  of  both 
political  parties,  therefore,  the  impeach- 
ment process  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  one  way  by  which  the  Executive  will 
be  removed  from  oflBce  or  by  which  he 
will  secure  that  "honorable  acquittal"  to 
which  he  is  entitled  if  he  hsis  been  "un- 
justly accused." 

Impeachment  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue.  Impeachment  should  be  a  ques- 
tion which  Members  of  both  political 
parties  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


should  be  able  to  discuss.  Nothing  can 
be  gained  by  denying  the  existence  of  this 
question  and  a  great  deal  may  be  lost. 
The  one  instance  in  which  the  House 
impeached  a  President — that  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  in  1868 — was  in 
all  probability  a  gross  abuse  of  the  im- 
peachment process  and  an  attempt  to 
penalize  the  President  for  differing  with 
the  policy  of  the  Congress.  If  impeach- 
ment is  to  become  a  real  Issue  within 
this  House  every  Member  should  resolve 
to  avoid  the  excesses  which  stigmatized 
the  impeachment  proceedings  a  century 
ago.  A  decent  regard  for  the  design  of  the 
Foimders  of  our  Constitution  suggests 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
speak  rationally,  responsibly,  and  reason- 
ably about  those  processes  which  we 
should  discuss  and  develop  if  on  the  one 
hand  we  are  to  avoid  the  great  mistakes 
which  this  House  made  a  century  ago 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  con- 
front without  blinking  the  fact  that  we 
alone  as  Members  of  the  House  have 
under  the  Constitution  the  duty  to  exer- 
cise the  awesome  power  to  impeach  the 
President. 
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PHOSPHATES  IN  DETERGENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Riuss) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
91st  and  92d  Congresses,  the  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee conducted  extensive  investigations 
on  the  Grovemment's  actions,  and  non- 
action, concerning  phosphates  in  deter- 
gents. Oui  investigations  were  exten- 
sively reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  in  its  reports  of 
AprU  14.  1970  (H.  Rept.  91-1004.  entitled 
"Phosphates  In  Detergents  and  the  Eu- 
trophlcation  of  America's  Waters"),  and 
March  15.  1972  (H.  Rept.  92-918,  en- 
titled "Phosphates  and  Phosphate  Sub- 
stitutes in  Detergents:  Government  Ac- 
tion and  Public  Confusion"). 

These  studies  and  reports  showed  that 
phosphates  in  heavy  duty  household  de- 
tergents are  a  principal  source  of  the 
phosphorus  which  is  destroying  our  lakes, 
deteriorating  our  fisheries,  and  impair- 
ing our  ability  to  use  and  reuse  numer- 
ous lakes  and  streams.  Our  reports  rec- 
ommended that  the  amount  of  phos- 
phorus in  detergents  be  reduced  and 
eventually  eliminated  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  household  laundry  detergents. 

The  administration,  although  admit- 
ting the  deleterious  effect  of  discharging 
high  levels  of  phosphorus  into  our  waters, 
his  chosen  to  disregard  our  recommen- 
dations. Instead,  the  administration  has 
asserted  that  it  will  favor  the  treatment 
of  wastewaters  to  remove  phosphorus 
prior  to  their  discharge  into  waterways. 

I  certainly  agree  that  we  should  strive 
to  remove  phosphorus  from  waste- 
waters in  treatment  plants.  But  it  would 
be  far  more  Intelligent,  smd  far  less 
costly,  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  phos- 
phorus going  into  the  wastewaters  be- 
fore expending  large  sums  of  money  to 


remove  the  phosphorus  from  the  waste- 
waters. 

The  debate  between  the  large  soap  and 
detergent  companies,  which  want  to  con- 
tinue manufacturing  phosphate  deter- 
gents, and  the  rest  of  the  country,  which 
wants  to  help  preserve  our  waters  from 
the  eutrophication  and  deterioration  of 
water  quality  caused  by  high  levels  of 
phosphate  nutrients,  has  steadily  con- 
tinued. It  is  a  subject  of  great  public  in- 
terest, because  It  involves  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Nation's  waters,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  expend  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  to  construct  or 
upgrade  treatment  plants  to  eliminate 
phosphorus  from  wastewater  when  the 
phosphorus  could  more  readily  be  elim- 
inated when  the  detergent  is  manufac- 
tured. 

Recently,  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Public  and  Environmental  Af- 
fairs published  a  brief  report  concern- 
ing Its  studies  on  this  subject.  The  re- 
port, entitled  "Laundry  Detergents  and 
Environmental  Quality,"  was  prepared  by 
Prof.  Richard  S.  Howe,  and  Messrs. 
John  O.  Morris  smd  H.  W.  Poston.  Pro- 
fessor Howe  and  Mr.  Morris  were  for- 
merly program  director  and  deputy  com- 
missioner, respectively,  of  Chicago's  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Control,  and 
Mr.  Poston  is  the  present  commissioner 
of  that  department. 

The  report  f  oxmd  that  the  Chicago  or- 
dinances which,  in  February  1971.  banned 
detergents  with  more  than  8.7  percent 
phosphorus,  and  which  on  June  30.  1972, 
banned  detergents  containing  any  phos- 
phates, resulted  in  a  very  substantial  re- 
duction in  both  the  influent  and  effluent 
phosphonis  concentrations  in  all  four  of 
the  sewage  treatment  plants  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Sanitary  E>istrict  of  Greater 
Chicago.  These  large  reductions  In  phos- 
phorus were  accompanied  by  significant 
reductions  in  biological  oxygen  demand 
and  suspended  solids.  To  have  achieved 
similar  reductions  by  wastewater  treat- 
ment would  have  cost  the  metropolitan 
sanitary  district  increased  annual  oper- 
ating costs  of  some  $27  million,  includ- 
ing $9  million  for  handling  increased  vol- 
umes of  sludge  generated  by  chemical 
treatment,  and  additional  capital  costs 
for  phosphate  removal  facilities  exceed- 
ing $50  million. 

The  report  also  found  that  nonphos- 
phate  detergents  were  as  effective  as 
phosphate  detergents  in  cleaning  ability; 
were  being  favorably  accepted  by  con- 
sumers; and  caused  substantially  less 
corrosion  of  washing  machines  than 
phosphate  detergents.  The  report  found 
little  or  no  evidence  that  phosphate  de- 
tergents have  greater  germicidal  and 
sanitizing  capability  thsui  nonphosphate 
detergents.  Although  fabrics  washed  in 
carbonate -based  detergents  lose  their 
flame-resistant  properties  more  rapidly 
than  when  washed  In  phosphate-based 
detergents,  the  report  pointed  out  that 
an  occasional  soak  of  the  clothes  in  a 
vinegar  rinse  removes  the  calcium  car- 
bonate and  reactivates  the  flame-resist- 
ant properties. 


LTITLE  COURAGE  NEEDED  ON 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  President,  in  a  blatant  mis- 
use of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch, 
slapped  a  freeze  or  moratorium  on  funds 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
programs. 

This  was  a  direct  slap  at  the  Congress 
and  the  committees  which  had  author- 
ized and  fimded  the  programs.  Just  last 
week,  a  district  court  judge  ruled  the 
moratorium  illegal  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  appellate  courts  will  uphold  this 
opinion. 

However,  the  legislative  branch  has  Its 
own  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  insist 
that  the  laws  it  passes  are  carried  out  by 
the  Chief  Executive.  With  this  responsi- 
bility in  mind,  conferees  from  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Monday  afternoon  agreed 
on  language  which  would  require  the 
President  to  carry  out  these  programs  as 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  to  release 
the  funds  appropriated.  This  action  is  in 
keeping  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
many  Members  of  this  House  since  the 
moratorium  was  annoimced  in  January. 
It  translates  the  mimeographed  news  re- 
leases into  specific  congressional  action. 

Despite  this,  we  have  heard  many 
threats  of  a  Presidential  veto  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  housing  programs  because 
the  Congress  dared  to  say  it  means  what 
it  says  about  wanting  these  programs 
carried  forward.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
hear  these  threats  repeated  in  all  their 
glory  when  the  conference  report  comes 
up  later  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the  last  to  say  I 
know  what  the  President  might  do  about 
a  veto  of  housing,  but  the  Congress  does 
have  a  responsibility  and  I  hope  we  have 
the  courage  to  say  we  want  laws  we  pass 
carried  out.  It  would  be  sad  if  we  cringe 
and  hide  under  the  desk  and  defeat  hous- 
ing legislation  because  we  are  afraid  the 
President  might  be  unhappy. 

The  conference  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  512  will  give  the  House  a 
clearcut  chance  to  state  whether  it  is 
really  serious  about  housing  for  all 
Americans — low-  and  moderate-income 
families  included. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference simply  mandates  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
cease  the  suspension  of  Federal  housing 
assistance  programs.  This  would  Include 
such  programs  as  FHA  235  and  236.  rent 
supplements,  college  housing,  public 
housing,  and  rehabilitation  loans.  The 
conference  report  also  mandates  the  re- 
lease of  funds  appropriated  for  rural 
housing  programs.  These  are  programs 
which  the  Congress  has  previously  au- 
thorized and  funded  and  the  conference 
report  simply  reaffirms  our  demand  that 
these  programs  be  carried  out. 


SPACE  HALL  OP  FAM^ 
ALAMOGORDO,  N.  MEX. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Rttn»els)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  inform  the  Congress  that  the 
city  of  Alamogordo.  N.  Mex..  has  an- 
nounced its  intentions  to  establish  in  this 
southwest  New  Mexico  community  an 
International  Space  Hall  of  Fame. 

It  is  appropriate  that  southwest  New 
Mexico,  which  played  an  important  role 
in  the  pioneer  development  of  the  vari- 
ous U.S.  rockets  that  make  up  space  his- 
tory, and  continues  today  to  contribute 
to  the  American  space  effort,  should  be 
the  site  of  a  shrine  commemorating  the 
world's  space  adventures. 

The  charter  for  the  International  Hall 
of  Fame  has  been  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  and  the  Alamogordo 
city  commission.  At  an  early  date,  the 
plans  for  this  project  will  be  entered  into 
the  Record. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  Insert  a  telegram  from  the  Alamogordo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  the  Record. 
Congressman  Harold  Runnels, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  City  of  Alamogordo  &nno\ince<l  to  the 
world  today  that  it  will  establish  an  Inter- 
national Space  Hall  of  Fame,  with  an  appro- 
priate shrine  to  be  supported  by  a  historic 
foundation  in  this  city. 

The  charter  for  this  International  Space 
Hall  of  Fsone  was  announced  by  resolution 
of  the  Alamogordo  City  Commission,  and  a 
proclamation  by  Governor  Bruce  King  of 
New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Charles  Stark  Draper,  President  ol  the 

■^International  Academy  of  Astronautics,  has 

been  consulted  and  offered  the  services  of 

the  Academy  In  selecting  the  nominees  for 

the  International  Space  Hall  of  Fame. 

Dr.  Draper  Is  best  known  as  the  Inventor 
of  Inertlal  test  guidance  systems  for  naviga- 
tion of  space  vehicles. 

The  International  Space  Hall  of  Fame 
plans  wlU  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Academy  at  Baku,  Russia,  In  Octooer 
by  Dr.  Draper  and  by  Dr.  E^mst  Stelnhoir.  a 
delegate  from  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico.  The 
Academy  was  founded  by  distinguished  pio- 
neers of  space  research  In  1961  for  promotion 
of  international  cooperation  and  commu- 
nication among  space  scientists  of  aU  nations. 

A  symposium  of  international  space  lab- 
oratories was  held,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Academy.  In  nearby  Cloudcroft.  New 
Mexico  in  the  faU  of  1969. 

The  meeting  coincided  with  the  ye«ur  of 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Sacramento  Peak 
Observatory  telescope.  Outstanding  sclentlsta 
from  all  over  the  world,  attending  the  con- 
ference, were  conducted  on  tours  of  facilities 
of  the  Tularosa  Basin.  The  International 
&-pwx  HaU  of  Fame  with  associated  history, 
exhibits  ana  models  wUl  be  a  major  tourist 
attraction  In  the  Tularosa  Basin. 

The  contributions  of  HoUoman  Air  Force 
Base,  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  the  NASA 
ApoUo  Sit©  and  their  early  history  of  Wer- 
nher  Von  Braun  and  Associates  leading  to  the 
first  successful  American  orbital  expwlment 
ai-d  many  other  pioneer  space  contributions 
of  th3  Tularosa  Basin  wUl  be  commemorated 
in  this  Internal  shrine  of  space  history.  Ala- 
mogordo Is  located  on  UJ3.  64-70,  between 
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El  Paao,  Texas  and  Albuquerque,  Hew  Mexico. 
Historically,  Alamogordo  was  located  on  the 
Ol  i  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  today  Is  near  Trinity 
Site,  location  of  the  first  atomic  fission 
explosion  In  July,  1946.  Alamogordo  is  a 
thriving,  bustling  city  of  25,000  people.  Lo- 
cated nearby  Is  the  White  Sands  National 
Moiivunent,  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  and 
the  Sacramento  Mountains,  the  home  of 
numerous  mountain  resorts. 

Alamogordo  Chamber  of  Commkrcx. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BE  OFFERED  ON 
THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 
BILL    (H.R.   9130) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  plans  to  consider  KH.  9130.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize  a 
trans-Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline,  and 
the  somewhat  similar,  but  considerably 
broader  and  different,  bUl  (S.  1081)  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate.  The  prime 
objective  of  these  bills  is  to  overturn  the 
February  9,  1973,  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  The  Wilderness  Society 
V.  Morton.  Nos.  72-1796.  72-1797,  72- 
1798 — and  their  principal  impetus  is  the 
asserted  need  to  transport  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  in  order  to  relieve 
the  "energy  crisis." 

The  fears  of  an  impending  energy 
crisis  have  been  exacerbated  and 
whipped  up  largely  by  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry. I  question  the  validity  of  this  "en- 
,  ergy  crisis"  argument  &s  a  basis  for  the 
present  headlong  efifort  to  rush  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  to 
leave  for  more  sedate  study  other  alter- 
natives which  are  certainly  feasible.  I 
think  It  Is  significant  that  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  (S.  Rept.  93-207),  which 
carefully  analyzed  many  of  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  as  between  the  trans- 
Alaska  and  the  trans-Canada  routes, 
stated  that  the  committee — 

Did  not  regard  any  one  of  the  foregoing 
arguments  or  any  group  of  them  as  conclu- 
sively in  favor  of  either  of  the  competing 
pipeline  proposals.  In  some  areas  of  debate 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  or  analysis 
seems  to  favor  one  side  or  another  .... 

And  decided  to  support  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  primarily — 

Because  It  could  be  on  stream  two  to  six 
years  earlier  than  a  comparable  overland 
pipeline  across  Canada. 

These  bills  raise  numerous  and  funda- 
mental Issues  of  national  policy  to  which 
I  shall  advert  in  a  moment.  But  their 
most  fundamental  characteristic  Is  that 
they  are  far  broader  than  need  be  to 
achieve  what  we  are  told  Is  the  basic 
purpose,  namely,  to  allow  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  across  Alaska 
from  its  North  Slope  to  Valdez  in  order 
to  permit  transportation  of  oil  by  tanker 
from  Valdez  to  domestic  markets. 

I  shall  now  discuss  some  of  the  de- 
fects of  H.R.  9130  and  the  amendments 
I  propose  to  offer. 


Title  I  of  H.R.  9130  would  amend  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  broad 
authority  to  grant  pipeline  rights-of- 
way  in  and  across  all  of  the  public  lands 
and  forest  reserves  throughout  Alaska 
and  the  United  States.  This  proposal  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  simply 
aids  and  abets  the  greed  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  Its  efforts  to  use  the  Alaska 
pipeline  and  the  energy  crisis  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  acquiring  authority  to  devastate 
the  forests  and  public  lands  of  our 
Nation. 

Please  note,  also,  that  the  bill  would 
not  only  authorize  rights-of-way  for 
pipelines,  but  also  would  encompass  a 
wide  variety  of  what  the  bill  terms  "re- 
lated facilities."  The  bill's  amended  sec- 
tion 28(a)  defines  these  related  facilities 
to— 

Include  but  .  .  .  not  limited  to  valves, 
piimp  stations,  supporting  structures, 
bridges,  monitoring  and  communication  de- 
vices, surge  and  storage  tanks,  terminals, 
roads,  and  campsites. 

It  even  provides  that  such  facilities — 
need  not  necessarily  be  connected  or  con- 
tiguous to  the  pipe. 

The  use  of  the  phrase  "Include  but — 
not  limited  to"  would  appear  to  permit 
nvunerous  other  kinds  of  facilities  even 
though  they  are  not  listed  in  the  amended 
section  28(a). 

I  think  it  Is  a  mistake  to  give  such 
open-ended  and  imfettered  authority  to 
the  Secretary  to  dispose  of  Federal  lands. 
It  may  be  argued,  for  example,  that  the 
phrase  "Include  but — ^not  limited  to" 
would  also  authorize  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  land  for  airports,  whether  or 
not  they  are  connected  or  contiguous  to 
the  pipeline.  On  the  one  hand,  It  should 
be  noted  tliat  H.R.  9130  as  Initial^  Intro- 
duced on  June  29  specifically  named  "aii- 
ports,"  page  2,  line  15,  as  indicated  In  the 
term  "related  facilities."  That  bill  also 
Included  a  reference  to  "airfield  or  air- 
strip" in  section  203(d)  of  title  n  re- 
lating to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  page 
6,  line  10.  These  references  to  "airport," 
"airfield,"  "airstrip"  were  deleted  by  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  when  It  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  full  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  July  17,  1973,  and  the  full 
committee  concurred  in  such  deletion.  I 
now  raise  the  question:  Are  airports  In- 
cluded or  not  Included?  I  therefore  pro- 
pose the  following  amendments: 
I 

An  amendment  to  restrict  the  "related 
facilities"  which  may  be  Included  In  a 
pipeline  right-of-way  under  section  28  to 
those  facilities  specifically  named  in  the 
statute. 

AICKNSMXNT   A 

In  section  1  of  TlUe  I  of  HJl.  9130,  in  the 
second  sentence  of  the  new  paragraph  (a)  of 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (p.  8. 
line  18) .  delete  the  phrase  "but  are  not  lim- 
ited to". 

In  the  event  the  House  does  not  adopt 
the  foregoing  amendment  A,  I  shall  then 
propose  the  following  amendment  to 
make  clear  that  airports  and  airstrips 
are  not  Included  within  the  phrase  "re- 
lated faculties": 


In  section  1  of  Title  I  of  the  bill,  in  ttu 
second  sentence  of  new  paragraph  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (p.  8,  line 
ai),  insert  the  phrase  "but  not  airports  or 
airstrips,"  Immediately  after  "campsites.". 
n 

Even  If  the  Congress  decides  to  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
allow  oil  and  gas  pipelines  and  all  sorts 
of  "related  facilities"  to  proliferate 
amongst  the  open  spaces  of  the  unre- 
served public  domain,  it  is  a  horse  of  a 
totally  different  color  to  permit  such 
result  in  the  lands  which  have  been 
specifically  reserved,  such  as  those  set 
aside  for  the  national  park  system— 
for  example,  Yellowstone  and  Glen  Can- 
yon— the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem— the  desert  game  range  and  the 
Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Range — and 
the  Wilderness  System — Petrified  Forest 
National  Wilderness. 

Section  28  of  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  specifies  in  its  third  proviso  that  "no 
right-of-way  shall  hereafter  be  granted 
over"  public  lands  and  forest  preserves 
"for  the  transportation  of  oil  or  natural 
gas,  except  under  and  subject  to"  section 
28.  This  means  that  only  section  28  and 
the  Interior  Department's  regulations 
cover  rights-of-way  for  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines. The  Interior  Department's  present 
regulations  are  43  CFR  2881  and  the  re- 
lated regulations  entitled  "Rights-of- 
Way.  Principles  and  Procedures."  These 
regulations,  particularly  43  CFR  2800.0-1, 
2800.0-5(h),  and  2802.1.  would  appear  to 
Indicate  that  section  28  now  applies  to 
parks,  wildlife  refuges  and  other  reserved 
areas.  Thus,  the  bill  would  enable  rights- 
of-way  grants  of  huge  dimensions 
through  the  very  kind  of  areas  that  Con- 
gress particularly  Intended  to  protect 
from  such  broad  Intrusions. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  the  following 
amendment  which  would  make  section 
28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
Inapplicable  to  national  parks,  refuges, 
and  so  forth,  unless  the  Secretary  makes 
and  publishes  findings  that  the  rights- 
of-way  are  In  the  public  Interest  and 
meet  the  kinds  of  tests  of  environmental 
protection  for  such  areas  similar  to  the 
tests  prescribed  In  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  (23  U.S.C.  138)  and  sec.  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1653).  My  amendment  would  not 
preclude  oil  and  gas  pipelines  across 
those  areas  if  the  laws  applicable  to  such 
areas  authorize  such  pipelines.  My 
amendment  Is  as  follows: 

AMZMOMXNT  C 

In  section  1  of  'Htle  I  of  the  bill  in  the 
new  paragraph  (c)  of  section  28  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  (p.  9,  line  6),  Insert  the 
following  after  the  letter  (c) : 

"(1)  No  right-of-way  or  permit  shall  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary  in,  across,  under  or 
through  any  area  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System  or 
the  National  WUdemess  System  unless  the 
laws  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  such  areas  specifically  au- 
thorize such  right-of-way  or  permit  and  im- 
less  the  Secretary  finds,  and  publishes  such 
finding  together  with  all  other  findings  made 
by  him  under  this  section,  that  such  right- 
of-way  or  permit  is  in  accord  with  the  pubUo 
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Interest,  wUl  not  interfere  with  the  uses  and 
purposes  to  which  the  area  Is  dedicated,  and 
Is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  permitting  such  right-of-way,  and 
that  if  It  harms  the  environment  or  any  tise 
or  purpose  to  which  the  area  is  dedicated, 
there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  such  right-of-way  or  permit,  and  all  pos- 
sible measures  to  minimize  the  resulting 
harm  have  been  taken  or  are  planned;  and 

When  H.R.  9130  was  reported  by  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  to  the  full 
Interior  Committee,  It  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  giving  public  notice  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  right-of-way  or  permit  or 
for  providing  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  object  either  through  written  com- 
ments or  at  a  public  hearing.  Accord- 
Ingb^.  In  the  letter  which  nine  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  I  transmitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  we  urged  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  provide  for  such  public  par- 
ticipation. The  Interior  Committee  ac- 
cepted our  reconmiendatlon  by  Including 
a  new  subsection  (h),  at  page  11  di- 
recting the  Secretary  to  establish  proce- 
dures "Including  public  hearings,  where 
appropriate"  to  give  Federal,  State  and 
local  government  agencies  adequate  no- 
tice and  "opportunity  to  comment" 
upon  right-of-way  applications  "filed 
after  the  date  this  subsection  becomes 
effective."  We  appreciate  the  commit- 
tee's action  In  adopting  subsection  (h). 
It  Is  a  welcome  recognition  of  both  the 
need  for,  and  the  public's  right  of,  public 
participation  In  the  Department's  con- 
sideration of  whether  a  right-of-way 
grant  for  oil  smd  gas  pipeline  purposes 
should  be  made.  However,  I  think  It 
would  be  preferable  that  the  act  require 
public  hearings  whenever  there  is  a  re- 
quest that  public  hearings  be  held.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  propose  the  following 
amendment: 

AMXirDMEirr  o 

In  section  1  of  Title  I  of  the  bill  in  the  new 
paragraph  (h)  of  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (p.  11.  lines  11,  12),  delete  the 
phrase  "where  appropriate,"  and  substitute 
the  phrase  "when  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  or  upon  request  by  any  person,". 

Subsection  (h)  applies  only  to  "appli- 
cations filed  after  the  date  this  subsec- 
tion becomes  effective."  Yet  the  Interior 
Department  has  stated  that  there  are 
existing  righta-of-way  which  violate  sec- 
tion 28  as  well  as  many  pending  applica- 
tions for  oil  or  gas  pipelines,  and  that  all 
of  them  must  be  scrutinized  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  shall  be  approved.  We 
think  it  impairs  the  public  Interest  to 
deny  the  public  and  other  government 
agencies  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
consideration  of  such  applicattons  and 
rights-of-way.  Accordingly,  I  shall  pro- 
pose the  following  amendment: 

AMKNDlCZIfT  Z 

In  section  1  of  TlUe  I  of  the  bill  In  the  new 
paragr^h  (h)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
(p.  11.  line  14),  delete  the  word  "filed"  and 
substitute  the  phrase  "considered  by  the 
Secretary". 

The  new  subsection  (g)  requires  the 
Secretary  to  notify  the  House  and  Sen- 


ate Interior  Committees  whenever  an  ap- 
plication for  a  right-of-way  is  filed  for  a 
pipeline  24  or  more  inches  in  diameter. 
In  our  letter  of  July  16,  nine  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  John  Melcher,  whether  the  notifi- 
cation requirement  would  apply  to  "re- 
lated facilities."  He  responded  by  letter 
of  July  20 — published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  27,  1973,  page 
26416— that  the  subcommittee  clearly 
Intended  the  notification  requirement  to 
apply  not  only  to  a  pipeline  of  24  inches 
or  more,  but  also  to  its  related  facilities. 
This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  paragraph  (a)  of  the  bill — page  8, 
lines  12-13 — refers  to  "the  pipeline;  that 
Is,  the  pipe  and  its  related  facilities."  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  light  of  subcommittee 
Chairman  Melcher's  assui^nce  and  the 
legislative  history  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, I  shall  assume  that  the  notifica- 
tion requirement  is  adequately  stated  In 
subparagraph  (g)  to  apply  to  any  appli- 
cation for  a  pipeline  of  24  Inches  or  more 
and  also  to  any  facilities  related  thereto. 
For  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  I  be- 
lieve that  title  I  of  HJl.  9130  as  reported 
by  the  Interior  Compilttee  is  an  open- 
ended  invitation  for  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry to  rape  the  public  lands,  the  na- 
tional forests,  £md  oiu-  reserved  Ismds  In- 
cluding our  parks,  recreation  areas,  mon- 
uments, and  fish  and  wildlife  refuges. 
Even  with  the  amendments  we  here  pro- 
pose, we  think  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  defer  title  I  for  further  study  rather 
than  be  rushed  into  it  imder  the  asserted 
urgencies  that  are  now  being  used  to  Jus- 
tify approval  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. 

▼ 

Title  n  of  HJl.  9130  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  the  right-of-way  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  without  any  further  ac- 
tion under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  and  without  regard  to  any  law 
other  than  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  and  the  provisions  of  title  n. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  proposal  to 
support  Immediate  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  there  are  several 
deficiencies  In  title  n  which  should  be 
corrected.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  propose 
the  following  amendments. 

Section  203(c)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  include  in  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
rights-of-way  smd  permits  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  believes  would 
"mitigate"  any  adverse  enviroxmiental 
Impact.  The  word  "mitigate"  narrows  the 
Secretary's  obligation,  which  should  be  to 
prevent  adverse  environmental  impacts 
as  well  as  to  "mitigate"  those  that  have 
already  occurred.  When  the  nine  Con- 
gressmen and  I  brought  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Melcher,  he  responded  as  follows  In  his 
letter  of  July  20: 

Regarding  Title  II  and  Section  203  and  the 
use  of  the  word  "mitigate"  rather  than  "pre- 
vent." this  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  word 
choice  and  I  would  note  that  in  Section  1(c) 
on  line  8  of  the  Committee  print,  the  word 
"prevent"  has  been  used  In  somewhat  similar 
circumstances. 


I  welcome  his  response,  of  course, 
which  constitutes  persuasive  legislative 
history  as  to  the  subcommittee's  inten- 
tion. However,  because  of  the  significant 
difference  in  meaning  between  the  words 
"mitigate"  and  "prevent,"  I  shall  move  to 
change  the  word  "mitigate"  to  "pre- 
vent"— ^just  as  Chairman  Melcher's  sub- 
committee amended  subsection  (c)  by 
changing  "minimize"  to  "prevent."  My 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMXNDMENT  F 

"In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  In 
section  203.  (p.  14,  line  6).  delete  the  word 
"mitigate"  and  suteutute  the  word  "pre- 
vent". 

VI 

Section  203(f)  provides  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law.  any 
action  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  agejMtes  or  employees 
Is  a  party  must  be  c^tmnenced  "within  60 
days"  after  the  right-of-way  or  permit 
Is  Issued.  This  extraordinary  limitation 
on  the  right  to  sue  on  any  matter  would 
bar,  not  only  opponents  of  the  pipeline, 
but  also  the  United  States  itself.  Under 
this  provision,  the  United  States  would. 
60  days  after  Issuance  of  the  permit, 
be  barred  from  bringing  any  suit  on  any 
controversy  "Involving  any  right-of-way, 
permit  or  other  form  of  authorization 
granted  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline."  Even  If 
It  were  desirable  to  bar  an  opponent  of 
this  pipeline,  it  passes  understanding  as 
to  why  that  limitation  should  be  applied 
to  prevent  the  United  Stales  from  liti- 
gating any  controversy  arising  from  or 
involving  "any  right-of-way.  permit  or 
other  form  of  authorization  granted  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline."  Accordingly,  I  propose 
the  following  amendment: 

AMXNDMXMT    O 

"Amend  the  first  sentence  of  section  303 
(f),  (p.  16,  line  13).  by  inserting  immediately 
after  the  word  "proceeding"  the  foUowlng 
phrase: 

".    other   than    an    action    or   proceeding 
brought  by  the  United  States.", 
vn 

Subsections  207  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  Im- 
pose on  the  holder  of  the  right-of-wsiy 
strict  liability  for  damages  resulting  from 
the  holder's  activities  at  any  point  along 
the  pipeline,  and  from  the  discharge  of 
oil  from  vessels  carrying  oil  which  had 
been  transported  through  the  pipeline. 
However,  these  subsections  do  not  fully 
cover  the  matter  of  reimbursing  the 
United  States  for  costs  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  In  removing  pollutants. 
Thus,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  which  never  envisaged  spills 
from  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  but  Is 
nevertheless  applicable  to  the  matter  of 
reimbursement  for  cleanup  costs  In  re- 
moving oil  spills  in  Alaska,  Imposes  an 
$8  million  limitation  on  the  liability  of 
an  on-shore  oil  facility  for  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  its  oil  spIU.  This  limit  could 
be  wholly  Inadequate  to  pay  for  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  removing  oil 
spilled  from  the  pipeline.  I,  therefore, 
propose  an  amendment  which  would 
simply  remove  the  dollar  llmltatlcm  for 
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damages  resulting  from,  and  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  costs  for  removal  of, 
any  spill  of  oil  transported  through  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  The  language  of 
my  amendment  is  drawn  from  43  CFR 
250.43,  the  Interior  Department's  regula- 
tion governing  oil  operations  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

AUZKDKXNT   B 

In  Title  rr,  at  the  end  of  section  207  (p. 
20,  line  17),  Insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section (d) 

"(d)  If  any  area  within  or  without  the 
right-of-way  granted  by  this  Title  Is  pol- 
luted by  any  operations  conducted  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  person  granted  such  right-of- 
way,  and  such  poUutlon  damages  or  threatens 
to  damage  aquatic  life,  wildlife,  or  public 
or  private  property,  the  control  and  total 
removal  of  the  poUutant,  whatsoever  found, 
proximately  resulting  therefrom  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  such  person  Including  any  ad- 
ministrative and  other  costs  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  or  any  other  Federal  agency.  Upon 
faUure  of  such  person  to  control  and  remove 
said  poUutant  adequately  the  Secretary,  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal agencies,  or  in  cooperation  with  such  per- 
son, or  both,  shall  have  the  right  to  accom- 
plish the  control  and  removal  at  the  expense 
of  such  person." 

VIU 

Secton  206  woud  make  any  crude 
oil  transported  over  rights-of-way 
granted  pursuant  to  section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act.  Including  crude  oil 
from  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969. 

Therefore,  section  206  would  allow  the 
oil  companies  to  export  the  Alaska  oil 
piunped  through  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line whenever  the  President  finds  that 
such  exports  are  in  the  national  interest, 
and  such  exports  would  continue  unless 
the  Congress  within  60  calendar  days 
after  receiving  the  President's  report  of 
his  findings  passes  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tidn  of  disapproval.  This  provision  is 
wholly  objectionable.  The  entire  justifi- 
cation for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is 
that  the  Alaska  oil  is  needed  to  combat 
our  Nation's  oil  shortage.  Thus,  Atlantic 
Richfield's  advertisement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  10, 1973.  stated: 

What  stands  between  our  Nation's  energy 
shortage  and  lO-blUion  barrels  of  Alaska 
oU? 

The  pipeline  approval. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  testified  that 
th&<)il  to  be  carried  by  the  pipeline  would 
not  be  exported.  Yet,  as  Senator  Jackson 
said  on  the  Senate  floor  on  July  9,  Con- 
CRBSSIONAL  RECORD,  page  22798: 

The  industry  and  the  administration  have 
been  evasive,  legalistic  and  less  than  credible 
regarding  the  possibility  of  an  oU  surplus 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
regarding  plans  to  export  North  Sl(^>e  oil  to 
Japan. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  insist 
that  the  oil  not  be  exported  imless  the 
Congress — ^not  the  President  alone — has 
authorized  such  export  by  an  amoid- 
ment  or  later  statute.  Accordingly,  I  pro- 
pose the  following  amendment: 


AlCXNSMXirT  X 

In  section  206  (p.  18,  lines  4-14) ,  delete  the 
two  sentences  of  the  Provided  clause  and 
substitute  the  foUowlng:  "Provided.  That  no 
exports  shall  be  made  unless  and  untU  Con- 
gress adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
its  agreement  with  the  President's  finding 
concerning  the  national  Interest." 

IX 

SubeectlcHis  203  (a)  and  (d)  would  ele- 
vate the  pipeline  and  its  associated  facil- 
ities above  virtually  all  other  national 
policies.  Subsection  (a)  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  grant  the  rights- 
of-way  and  permits  for  the  pipeline — 

Without  further  action  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  notwith- 
standing the  compliance  requirement  of  sub- 
section 28(c),  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  other  than  said  section  28 
and  this  title  n. 

In  addition,  subsection  (d)  precludes 
any  Judicial  review  under  NEPA  of  any 
authorization  for  the  pipeline  and  the 
parallel  highway.  These  provisions  would 
wipe  out,  so  far  as  the  pipeline  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  enviroimiental  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Not  only  NEPA,  but  at 
least  the  foUowing  14  major  statutes, 
and  probably  others,  would  be  made  in- 
applicable to  the  pipeline  and  its  asso- 
ciated facilities: 

Port  and  Waterways  Safety  Act;  Jones 
Act:  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act; 
Clean  Air  Act;  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1961; 
Wilderness  Act;  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System  Act:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956;  Endangered  Species  Act;  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act,  Section 
12a:  Federal  Highway  Act,  Section  4(f) : 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act;  Federal 
Power  Act;  and  so  forth. 

If  we  adopt  these  provisions,  we  shall 
establish  the  precedent  of  legislatively 
waiving  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act — and  all  other  environmental  or 
protective  laws — and  we  can  expect  every 
Member  of  Congress  at  some  time  to  seek 
and  expect  similar  legislative  waiver  of 
the  NEPA— and  other  statutes— for  his 
or  her  own  projects.  That  precedent  will 
spell  severe  problems  for  NEPA  and  fur- 
ther threaten  our  hopes  for  tne  preserva- 
tion of  our  environment.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose the  following  amendment: 

AMXKDMEMT   J 

(a)  Section  303(a)  (p.  13.  lines  10-30)  is 
revised  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  203(a).  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  hereby  authorized  to  grant,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  38 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  by  Title  I  of  this  Act,  such  rights- 
of-way  and  permits  as  he  finds  necessary  for 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  a  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline." 

(b)  Subsection  203(d)  (p.  18,  lines  13-33) 
is  deleted. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  are  seeking  to  prohibit  further 
environmental  review  under  NEPA. 
Hence,  if  the  foregoing  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  the  prohibition 
against  further  NEPA  review  is  not 
adopted,  I  shall  then  offer  the  following 
alternative  amendment  in  order  to  pre- 


clude the  wiping  out,  so  far  as  the  pipe- 
line is  concerned,  of  all  other  laws  which 
may  iiosslbly  affect  the  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  thereof: 

ALTSBIf ATTVK   AUXMOXKlfT  K 

In  subsection  203(a)  (p.  13,  lines  17-18), 
the  following  words  are  deleted:  "and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  law 
other  than  said  section  38  of  this  title  n.". 


KEEP  AN  OLD  FRIEND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
popular  adage  in  this  coimtry  which 
states:  "Down  with  the  old,  up  with  the 
new."  The  tendency  of  worshiping  and 
revering  the  new  at  the  expense  of  main- 
taining and  renovating  the  old  ofttlmes 
presents  a  dilemma  when  the  latter  offers 
a  more  desirable  alternative.  There  is  a 
controversy  surrounding  an  old  and 
archltectiu'ally  appealing  library  in  my 
congressional  district  which  is  paradig- 
matic of  this  situation. 

The  Epiphany  Library,  located  at  East 
23d  Street  in  Manhattan,  provides  a  vital 
service  to  its  community.  Not  only  is  it 
the  largest  of  the  S-day  circulating 
branch  libraries  in  New  York  but,  with 
its  tum-of-the-century  Beaux-Arts  re- 
vival architecture,  it  also  has  a  pleasing 
visual  impact  on  the  neighborhood. 

The  city  planned  to  tear  down  this 
building  in  order  to  erect  a  "new  and 
improved,"  albeit  a  smaller,  library. 
While  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  provide 
additional  amenities  for  the  users  of  the 
Epiphany,  we  should  not  destroy  the  old 
library,  especially  when  it  is  technically 
feasible  to  renovate  it  at  a  cost  less  than 
the  one  estimated  to  construct  the  new 
library.  Furthermore,  should  the  Epiph- 
any be  demolished  in  order  to  make 
way  for  a  new  facility,  the  community 
would  be  "llbraryless"  for  a  protracted 
period  of  time. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  this  problem  since 
imder  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
fund  the  construction  or  renovation  of 
public  libraries.  In  the  event  that  a  par- 
ticular library  qualifies  for  such  fund- 
ing, as  might  be  the  case  with  the  Epiph- 
any, a  decision  to  construct  a  new  build- 
ing when  its  renovation  would  be  more 
desirable  could  result  in  the  wasteful 
spending  of  Federal  moneys. 

The  community  planning  board  in 
whose  district  the  Epiphany  is  located 
has  devised  a  plan  for  the  renovation  of 
the  library.  But  the  board  is  faced  with 
an  intractable  city  rule  which  states  that 
all  renovated  libraries  in  New  York  can- 
not exceed  7,500  square  feet  in  total  area. 
The  remodeled  Epiphany,  including  an 
addition  to  be  built  on  an  adjacent  lot 
owned  by  the  city,  would  be  approximate- 
ly 15.000  square  feet. 

The  city  administration  to  its  credit 
has  responded  to  this  issue  to  the  extent 
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that  they  have  canceled  the  contract  for 
the  demolition  of  the  library.  I  would 
hoi>e,  however,  that  the  city  would  dem- 
onstrate enough  flexibility  to  allow  for 
the  renovation  of  the  Epiphany. 

Clearly,  when  existing  facilities  are 
conducive  to  renovation  and  when  such 
plans  are  carefully  conceived,  as  is  the 
case  in  this  instance,  it  is  foolish  to  ar- 
bitrarily close  the  door  on  such  a  possi- 
bility. There  are  times  when  the  old  does 
offer    a    better    alternative    than    the 


new. 


A  GREAT  MAN  PASSES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podbll)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  world  Jewish  community  lost  one  of 
its  most  prominent  members  when  Louis 
Pincus  died  in  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of 
61. 

The  place  of  Mr.  Pincus'  death  was 
];>articularly  fltting,  for  he  had  been  the 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Execu- 
tive and  the  World  Zionist  Organization. 
As  sad  as  death  always  is.  it  is  somehow 
not  as  sad  when  one  dies  surrounded  by 
those  who  love  him  in  a  land  which  he 
has  helped  build.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Louis  Pincus,  for,  more  than  almost  any 
other  individual,  he  is  responsible  for 
making  the  nation  of  Israel  the  fine, 
proud  state  she  is  today. 

Louis  Pincus  was  not  a  sabra — a  na- 
tive-bom Israeli.  He  migrated  to  Israel 
In  1948,  and  devoted  the  remsUnder  of 
his  life  to  the  Zionist  movement.  He  per- 
sonified the  meaning  of  the  word  "Zion- 
ism"— total  commitaient  to  the  belief 
that  Israel  is  the  spiritual  and  physical 
homeland  of  the  Jewish  people.  Under 
his  leadership,  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  were  collected  from  Jews  aroimd 
the  world  to  be  used  for  the  resettlement 
of  immigrants  to  Israel. 

It  is  hard  to  raise  fimds  for  charitable 
causes.  No  matter  how  worthy  the  mo- 
tive, people  always  find  a  reason  not  to 
give  of  themselves,  their  time  or  their 
money.  Louis  Pincus  found  ways  of  tran- 
■cencUng  these  reasons.  For  in  Israel,  and 
all  that  she  represents,  he  found  the 
means  of  uniting  world  Jewry  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  single  goal — the  creation  and 
strengthening  of  their  homeland,  Eretz 
Ylsroel. 

Louis  Pincus  was  more  than  an  in- 
defatigable fundraiser  and  nation- 
builder.  He  was  for  7  years  the  managing 
director  of  El  Al,  Israel's  national  air- 
line. Under  his  guidance.  El  Al  was  set 
on  the  path  toward  becoming  one  of  the 
world's  finest  airlines. 

Mr.  Pincus  was  active  in  Israeli  poli- 
tics as  a  member  of  Mapai,  the  Israeli 
Labor  Party.  But  it  was  in  a  nonpolitical 
vein  that  he  made  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  the  state.  In  1971,  he  brought 
about  the  reconstitution  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,  an  umbrella  organization  en- 
compassing all  the  major  Jewish  or- 
ganizations which  were  not  participants 
In  the  World  Zionist  Organization.  Mr. 


Pincus,  as  leader  of  both  the  WZO  and 
the  Jewish  Agency,  was  in  effect  the 
leader  of  the  Zionist  movement  in  the 
Diaspora. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Jews 
scattered  throughout  the  world  could 
renew  their  ties  with  Israel.  On  the  Pass- 
over festival,  we  utter  a  piuyer  which 
ends  with  the  words,  "Next  year  in 
Jerusalem."  Through  these  words,  many 
Jews  express  their  longing  to  return  to 
their  homeland,  and  constant  devotion 
to  its  survival.  Louis  Pincus  made  it  pos- 
sible for  thousands  of  Jews  the  world 
over  to  make  these  words  a  reality,  by 
providing  them  with  the  means  to  be- 
come part  of  the  state  of  Israel.  And  for 
those  who  have  not  made  aliyah,  that  is, 
who  have  not  "gone  up"  to  Israel,  he  has 
provided  an  organization  through  which 
they  can  express  their  devotion  to  Israel 
with  their  financial  contributions. 

Selfiessness  hsis  virtually  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  today's  society. 
Those  who  care  more  about  others  than 
about  themselves  are  a  dying  breed. 
With  Louis  Pincus'  death,  the  world  lost 
something  rare,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  replace  him. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dioos)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
a  longstanding  commitment  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Civil  Rights  luncheon  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion's convention  in  Detroit.  Monday, 
July  30,  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  a  rule  for  S. 
1989.  the  Federal  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  salaries  that  same  after- 
noon. If  I  had  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill  with  full  confidence  in 
the  Justification  offered  by  its  sponsors 
and  advocates. 


SERVICE — ^NOT      LUXURY— NEEDED 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Si)eaker.  in  this  time  of  both  rampant 
inflation  and  outlandish  Federal  debts, 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  trim  the  fat  and  re- 
duce budgets. 

And  with  the  prospect  of  increasing 
postal  costs  to  the  American  public,  the 
Postal  Service  should  be  especially  aware 
of  the  need  to  reduce  all  unnecessary 
expenditures. 

But,  evidently,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Rather  thsm  improve  service,  the 
postal  officials  prefer  to  spend  the  tax 
dollar  on  plush  items  that  make  life  a 
little  easier  to  themselves.  For  instance, 
a  $50,000  kitchen  to  be  used  once  a 
month  by  the  Board  of  Governors  will 


save  them  the  trouble  of  calling  out  for 
sandwiches.  Hand-carved  wooden  doors, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,550,  will  certainly  Impress 
the  many  taxpayers  who  call  upon  the 
postal  executives  trying  to  get  improved 
service. 

A  pantry  in  the  Postmaster  General's 
Office,  which  cost  the  taxpayers  $5,280, 
I  am  confldent  will  do  little  to  help  get- 
ting a  letter  delivered,  but  perhaps  the 
Postmaster  General  can  do  a  better  Job 
when  he  has  got  plenty  of  chips  and  dip 
to  nibble  on — hopefully,  this  pantry  can 
help  him  Improve  his  performance  by 
$5,280  worth,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Founding  Fathers  did 
not  create  this  Nation  and  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  public  of- 
ficials. They  created  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  and  that  is  our  only  func- 
tion— ^not  to  sit  around  dreaming  up  ways 
to  add  comfort.  Evidently,  some  big  shots 
aroimd  here  think  that  the  people  are 
their  servants — those  big  shots  are  wrong 
and  I  think  we  can  do  without  them. 

At  this  point.  I  place  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post: 

Postal  SurrEs  Bear  Stamp  or  LuxnsT 
(By  3exlt.  Anderson) 

The  Post  Office  is  struggling  so  desperately 
to  save  money  that  it  has  cut  btuilc  services 
and  is  planning  to  Increase  &rst-class  postage 
to  10  cents.  But  the  postal  poobahs  are 
sparing  no  expense  to  build  splendiferous 
new  offices  for  themselves. 

They  ar^  moving  their  headquarters  from 
an  old  Oothlc  building  to  the  antlaeptlc  en- 
vironment of  Washington's  new  L'E:nfant 
Plaza.  Postmaster  Oeneral  Ted  Klassen's  pri- 
vate office  has  already  been  Installed,  replete 
with  a  $5,280  pan^,  $4,602  hand- woven 
African  drapes  that  can  be  puUed  by  remote 
control  and  nearly  $6,000  worth  of  other 
ftimlshings. 

But  Klassen's  quarters  wlU  look  poeitively 
tacky  compared  to  the  penthouse  that  Is 
planned  on  the  11th  floor.  The  entire  floor 
wUl  be  used  for  board  of  governors  meetings, 
and  it  will  take  a  lot  of  lO-cent  stamps  to  pay 
for  the  fancy  flrtiires. 

The  plans  caU  for  impressive,  hand-carved 
wooden  doors,  emblazoned  with  the  seal  at 
the  Postal  Service,  to  greet  the  visitor  as  he 
steps  off  the  elevator.  It  wUl  cost  the  tax- 
payers $3,560  Just  to  get  past  the  door. 

In  the  conference  room,  a  gaudy  chandeUer 
win  hang  grandly  over  the  monthly  meetings. 
The  cost:  $3,718.  If  the  poobahs  should  get 
hungry  while  discussing  postal  affairs,  they 
wont  have  to  walk  down  a  flight  to  Klassen's 
lOth-floor  pantry.  A  kitchen  costing  $50,000 
Is  planned  for  the  board  of  goTemors  to  tise 
once  a  month. 

The  palatial  plans  also  caU  for  glass  and 
marble  topped  tables,  20  conference  chairs 
at  $438.42  each,  S3  dining  chairs  at  $313.40 
each,  four  settees  at  $749.43,  six  lounge  chairs 
at  $480  apiece,  eight  occasional  chairs  at 
$305.90  each  and  two  sofas  for  $1,147.05.  The 
carpeting  will  run  $8,388.50. 

Foetal  authorities  assure  tis  the  penthouse 
area  wUl  also  be  used  for  press  conferences 
and  VIP  visitors.  Photo  developing  facilities 
are  also  planned  for  the  Uth  floor.  As  evi- 
dence of  their  magnanimity,  the  postal 
poobahs  made  their  old  furniture  available 
for  sale  to  rank-and-file  employees  at  low 
prices. 

Footnote:  Klaasen  has  also  been  criticized 
for  exorbitant  spending  on  official  trips.  His 
entourage  paid  $560  per  night,  for  instance. 
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for  the  "Presidential  Corridor"  at  the  San 
Francisco  Hilton  last  April  diulng  a  regional 
poetal  conference.  A  spokesman  said  that 
calling  the  hotel  cost  exorbitant  was  "a  gross 
distortion." 
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CHALLENGE  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AUTHORITY  OP  CONGRESS 

(MR.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  12, 
1973,  I  announced  that  the  Government 
Activities  Subcommittee  would  under- 
take an  Investigation  of  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  Federal  funds  for  Im- 
provements on  private  property  in  the 
name  of  Presidential  security.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  ob- 
tain from  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration the  pertinent  facts  and  docu- 
ments needed  to  make  a  full  and  fair 
evaluation  o^  the  facts.  Despite  repeated 
assurances  of  cooperation,  it  appears 
that  a  systematic  effort  is  imderway 
within  the  executive  branch  to  prevent 
the  subcommittee,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  from  learning  the  true 
facts  in  this  matter. 

I  was  informed  yesterday  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed, following  a  3-hour  meeting  at 
the  White  House  on  Sunday  with  Mr. 
Ron  Ziegler  and  Mr.  Leonard  Garment, 
that  no  further  information  or  materials 
would  be  made  available  to  the  subcom- 
mittee at  this  time.  This  decision  by 
White  House  appointees  contradicts  an 
agreement  the  Administrator  had  made 
with  me  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  are  wit- 
nessing arrogant  contempt  for  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Constitution  by  White 
House  appointees.  This  White  House  ac- 
tion is  hampering  a  congressional  com- 
mittee from  performing  its  legitimate 
function.  Consequently,  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  issue  subpenas  for  the 
needed  documents  and  testimony.  Con- 
gress cannot  permit  this  assault  on  its 
constitutional  authority  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Congressman  Jack  Brooks  at 
Press  Conterence,  July  31,  1973 

On  July  12,  1973.  I  announced  that  the 
House  Oovermnent  Activities  Subcommittee 
would  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  federal  funds 
for  Improvements  on  private  property  in  the 
name  of  Presidential  security.  That  Investi- 
gation was  begun  following  numerous 
charges  In  the  press  and  after  my  own  ex- 
tensive preliminary  evaluation  of  available 
Information  to  determine  whether  further 
review  by  the  Subcommittee  was  warranted. 

The  White  House  has  now  Involved  itself 
in  this  investigation  and  is  seeking  to  block 
the  Subcommittee  from  carrying  out  Its 
Constitutional  obligation  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

To  fully  evaluate  all  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing this  issue.  I  requested  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  make  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  all  pertinent  facts  and 
documents.  De^ite  repeated  assurances  of 


OSA  cooperation,  it  apjMara  that  a  systematic 
effort  Is  underway  within  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government  to  prevent  the 
Oovernment  Activities  Subcommittee,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  from 
learnmg  how  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  spent  on  Improvements  and  opera- 
tions at  San  Clemente  and  Key  Blscayne, 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  investigation,  the 
Subcommittee  was  given  46  pages  of  general- 
ized summary  data  reflecting  over  $1,880,000 
m  federal  expenditures  at  San  Clemente 
and  Key  Blscayne.  We  were  told  the  back- 
up data  for  these  figures  was  available  for 
Inspection  in  OSA's  regional  offices  in  San 
Francisco  and  Atlanta. 

The  volume  of  dociunenta  available  In 
San  Francisco  was  supposed  to  have  Included 
"several  boxes"  totaling  approximately  seven 
feet  while  that  in  Atlanta  was  described  as 
"approximately  3  cubic  yards."  A  Subcom- 
mittee investigator,  who  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  my  direction,  found  only  one  small 
box  of  documents.  I  asked  that  those  be 
copied  and  forwarded  to  the  Subconunlttee 
in  Washington.  Upon  arrival  in  Washington, 
the  documents  had  shrunk  to  one-half  of  a 
box.  Likewise,  the  3  cubic  yards  of  docu- 
ments in  Atlanta  required  only  half  a  box 
when  copies  were  delivered  to  my  office. 

Furthermore,  Subcommittee  investigators 
have  been  denied  aU  access  to  financial 
records  in  both  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco. 
In  addition,  OSA  has  yet  to  make  available 
any  figures  concerning  the  office  complex 
expenditures  at  San  Clemente. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  these  problems,  I 
met  with  the  OSA  Administrator,  Mr.  Arthur 
Sampson,  in  my  office  last  Saturday  morning. 
At  that  meeting  Mr.  Sampson  agreed  to 
supply  the  Subcommittee  by  this  Friday  all 
OSA  documents  relating  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  work  performed  at  San  Clemente. 
Key  Blscayne  and  Orand  Cay  for  residences 
and  office  complexes.  He  further  agreed  to 
give  Subcommittee  staff  Investigators  access 
to  OSA  flies  and  financial  data  on  Monday 
mornmg,  July  30. 

In  fact,  however,  yesterday  morning  Sub- 
committee investigators  were  refused  access 
to  all  information.  Shortly  thereafter  Mr. 
Sampson  requested  another  meeting  with 
me.  At  that  meeting  yesterday  afternoon,  ac- 
companied by  a  Secret  Service  official,  Mr. 
Sampson  Informed  me  that  be  could  not 
comply  with  his  agreement  made  two  days 
previously.  He  stated  that  pursuant  to  In- 
structions from  the  White  House,  he  could 
provide  the  Subcommittee  with  no  further 
data  until  the  White  House  released  a  com- 
prehensive statement  on  these  matters  "in 
a  few  days." 

According  to  Mr.  Sampson,  this  reversal 
followed  a  3-hovu-  meetmg  at  the  White 
House  on  Sunday  with  Mr.  Ziegler  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Oarment.  The  President  was  re- 
ported to  be  vmaware  of  the  meeting  or  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Oarment  and  Mr.  Ziegler  to 
withhold  this  Information  from  the  public 
and  from  a  Congressional  Committee. 

Once  again,  this  Administration  has  chosen 
to  deny  the  right  of  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  to  facts  they  have  a  right  to 
know.  Once  again,  we  are  witnessing  arrogant 
contempt  for  the  Congress  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  White  House  appointees.  This 
White  House  action  is  solely  to  hamper  a 
Congressional  Committee  from  performing  its 
legitimate  function  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
and  Informed  manner.  The  Information  for 
which  I  have  asked  consists  of  routine  docu- 
ments supporting  federal  government  ex- 
penditures. The  taxpayers  and  the  Congress 
have  a  right  to  examine  those  documents.  I 
know  of  no  possible  reason  for  legally  deny- 
ing them  to  the  Subcommittee. 
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Since  It  U  evident  that  the  White  House 
has  directed  the  OSA  not  to  cooperate  wltb 
the  Subcommittee,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
seek  subpoenas  for  the  documents  and  the 
testimony  we  must  have  in  order  to  fully  and 
fairly  determine  whether  present  laws  are 
being  properly  executed  or  whether  addl- 
tlonal  legislation  is  needed. 

I  have  aaked  Chairman  Hollfield  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  vinder 
his  authority,  to  issue  such  subpoenas.  Be- 
cause of  the  sensitivity  of  the  issue  and  In 
view  of  the  nimierous  subpoenas  of  Executive 
Branch  personnel  already  outstanding  as  a 
result  of  another  investigation  in  the  other 
body  of  Congress,  the  Chairman  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  seek  approval  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  subpoenas  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  Thursday. 

I  wish  that  this  drastic  action  of  using  the 
subpoena  po^er  were  not  necessary  as  my 
Subcommittee  has  always  had  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  the  GSA  and  its  officials  and 
employees.  However,  I  see  no  alternative  now 
that  the  White  House  has  assimied  control 
of  the  decisions  as  to  what  information  will 
be  made  avaUable  and  when  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Presidential  assistants  should  be  aware  by 
now  that  the  public  has  a  right,  through  Its 
elected  representatives,  to  know  what  the 
government  Is  doing  and  for  what  piupose 
fiinds  are  being  used.  The  Congress  cannot 
permit  this  assault  on  its  Constitutional  au- 
thority to  go  unchallenged  and,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Oovernment  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee, I  intend  to  exercise  my  Constitu- 
tional and  legislative  duty  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  to  the  American  people  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 


July  31,  1973 
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INDONESIA  HOLDS  THE  LINE 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ixilnt  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  position  it  has  taken  with  regard 
to  Its  Important  peacekeeping  role  In 
Vietnam.  This  Is  the  brightest  spot  In 
the  work  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  Control  and  Supervision. 

Canada  has  thrown  up  Its  hands  and 
says  It  ia  withdrawing.  The  Communist- 
oriented  nations  have  been  far  from  co- 
operative and  their  zeal  for  the  North 
Vietnam  and  Vletcong  forces  has  made 
the  Job  of  the  commission  much  more 
dlfScult.  Nevertheless,  Indonesia  has  re- 
newed its  determination  to  stick  it  out, 
no  matter  what  the  difllcultles.  In  an 
effort  to  assure  that  the  fragile  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  given  every  chance  to 
succeed. 

Admittedly  the  first  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission have  met  with  very  limited  suc- 
cess. These  efforts  have  been  contin- 
uously handicapped  by  obstruction  from 
Communist  forces.  In  matters  as  im- 
portant as  peace,  even  limited  success  is 
better  than  no  success  at  all.  The  Cmn- 
mlsslon  is  now  beginning  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  trying  to  reach  some 
kind  of  agreement  on  what  territory  be- 
longs to  whom.  This  Is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  urgency  and  delicacy,  and  it  will 
strain  the  patience  of  every  government 


involved  in  the  discussions.  This  is  but 
(Xie  of  the  problems  remaining  to  the 
commission. 

Indonesia  is  entitled  to  a  full  meas- 
ure of  appreciation  from  the  free  world. 
Long  a  friend  of  the  democracies,  and  it- 
self a  survivor  In  the  war  against  Ccon- 
munlst  tyranny,  Indonesia  has  set  for 
Itself  a  course  which  can  only  bring 
credit  to  its  people. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indonesian 
Government  sees  in  its  role  as  a  com- 
mission member  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  genuine  service  in  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Asia  and  the  world. 

One  can  sense  the  pride  with  which 
the  Indonesians  approach  the  problems 
of  this  mission,  and  Americans  who  daily 
pray  the  peace  will  hold  fast  can  only 
hope  that  the  Indonesian  Government 
and  people  will  continue  to  provide  the 
strenjgth  needed  if  the  commission  Is  to 
contribute  to  bringing  real  peace  closer 
each  day. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8760 

Mr.  McFALL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8760)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 
CoNrERENCE   REPORT    (H.   Rept.   No.  93-426) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  die- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8700)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
req>ective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  9.  11,  26,  36.  and  41. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16,  16,  17,  18,  22,  23.  24,  27,  and  34,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "$276,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "•24,476.000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$26,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
•gree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•1,176.000;"  and  the  Senate 
•gree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  Ho\ise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•1,176,000;"  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•76.600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•1.200,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•62.096.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•14,000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "^4,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•44,767.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  81.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "^20.100.000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36;  TiiaX  the  Hoiue 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»36,050,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•32,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  ThtX  the  House 
racede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•2,260,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to' the  s<une  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•300.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  Hoiise 


recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•60.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•10,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•985,650,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  m  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  7,  8,  12, 
14,  21,  28.  29.  30.  32.  33.  and  44. 

John  J.  McPall, 

SmKET  R.  Yates, 
(except  amendment  26) 

Ton  Steed. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen, 

Edward  P.  Bolano, 

George  Mahon, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

William  E.  Minshall, 

Jack  Edwards, 

(except  amendment  25) 

E.  A.  CEDStBISG, 

Managers  o»j  the  Part  of  the  Houst 
Robert  C.  Btrd. 
J.  L.  McClellan, 
Warren  O.  Macnuson, 
John  O.  Pastors, 
Alan  Bible, 
Mike  Mansfield, 
.  Clifford  P.  Cask, 

Milton  R.  Young, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statuunt  c»  the 

COKMITTXK  of  CONTDmrCE 

The  ipanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotiae 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8760)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  June  30,  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended 
in  the   accompanying  conference  report: 
TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 
OPFICE  OF  THE  SECRETART 

Amendment  No.  1:  Earmarks  •275,000  for 
a  study  of  the  safety  of  natural  gas  pipeline 
distribution  systems  instead  of  •!, 000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  •24,476,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  •24i- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •26,- 
200,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  the  10 
requested  additional  civil  rights  positions 
and  the  10  full-time  staff  assistants  for  the 
Department's  Secretarial  Representatives  are 
denied. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  •26.000,- 
000  for  transportation  planning,  research, 
and  development  Instead  of  •25.500,000  a* 
proposed  by  the  Houae  and  •26,500.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $1,176,000 
for  gr&nts-m-aid  for  nat\iral  gas  pipeline 
safety  Instead  of  $875,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  submitted  the  requested 
report  to  Indicate  the  personnel  and  funds 
needed  to  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
gas  pipeline  safety  program.  It  U  expected 
that  this  report  will  be  received  not  later 
than  October  31. 1973. 

COAST   CDARD 

Amendment  No.  5 :  Appropriates  $545,400,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  Instead  of  $544,- 
400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $647,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  addi- 
tional $1,000,000  provided  over  the  House  bill 
Is  to  establish  a  three-helicopter  force  at 
Cordova,  Alaska. 

The  conferees  reiterate  the  positions  ex- 
pressed In  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee reports  with  respect  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Coast  Ouard's  search  and  rescue 
op>eratlon8.  The  conferees  are  desirous  that 
adequate  search  and  rescue  capabilities  are 
provided  In  those  areas  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  has  Indicated  that  It  will  reopen  SAB 
stations. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Loran-A 
program  not  be  phased  down  during  fiscal 
year  1974  and  that  funds  becoming  available 
through  shortfalls  In  military  personnel  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $75,500,- 
000  for  acquisition,  construction,  and  Im- 
provements Instead  of  $74,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $77,250,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  limit  the  availability  of 
funds  to  June  30,  1876,  Instead  of  June  30. 
1976,  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  June 
80,  1977,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  TTie 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $25,000,000  for  reserve  training. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $3,500,000 
for  state  boating  safety  assistance  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $4,600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

FCDKRAL  AVIATION  AOBONISTKATION 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $1,200.- 
500,000  for  operations  Instead  of  $1,183,600.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,206.- 
800.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  If  the 
Department  of  Transportation  can  demon- 
strate that  adequate  funds  are  not  available 
for  the  airport  seciirtty  program,  a  supple- 
mental request  for  this  purpose  wUl  be  con- 
sidered. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $11,600,- 
000  for  engineering  and  development  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $13,760  000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
allow  the  funds  approprtated  for  faculties 
and  equipment  to  remain  available  imtll 
June  30,  1976,  instead  of  Jime  30,  1976,  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  directs  that 
the  PAA  not  decommission  any  exlstliig 
Plight    Service    Stations   during  flscal   year 


1974  until  such  time  as  automated  systems 
are  In  place  and  satisfactorily  operational. 

The  conferees  reiterate  the  position  ex- 
pressed last  year  that  the  Installation  of  an 
Instrument  landing  system  at  Morrlstown. 
N.J.,  Airport  Is  not  Intended  and  shall  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  expansion 
of  that  airport  against  the  wishes  of  the 
communities  concerned. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $62,095.- 
000  for  research,  engineering,  and  develop- 
ment Instead  of  $56,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $66,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  Including  $2,690,000  for  the  AEROSAT 
program,  the  Committee  of  Conference  di- 
rects that  a  formal  presentation  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
prior  to  agreeing  to  any  sateUlte  program 
with  foreign  governments  which  will  entail 
federal  support. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
allow  the  funds  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion. National  Capital  Airports  to  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1976,  Instead  of 
June  30,  1978,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

FEDERAL   HIGHWAT  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $12,800,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $14,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Provides  that  $7,600,- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  salaries 
and  expenses  Is  to  be  derived  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $9,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Provides  that  $23,600,- 
000  of  the  amount  provided  for  salaries  and 
expenses  is  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$25,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $1,020,- 
000  for  highway  beautlflcation,  administra- 
tive expenses  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $14,000,- 
000  for  rail  crossings-demonstration  projects 
instead  of  $10,000,00  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $18,000,000  as  proposed  by  tha 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Provides  that  $4,200.- 
000  of  the  amount  approprtated  for  rail 
crossings-demonstration  projects  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  innt^»a4l 
of  $3,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$6,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  at  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  to  appropriate  $6,000,000 
for  rallroad-hlghway  crossings  demonstra- 
tion projects  Instead  of  $16,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Of  the  $6,000,000  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees,  $1,700,000  Is  earmarked 
for  Elko,  Nevada;  $600,000  is  earmarked  for 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  $700,000  is  ear- 
marked for  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  $3,000,000 
Is  unspecified.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $2,600.- 
000  for  territorial  highways  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,600,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $6,000,- 
000  for  Darien  Gap  Highway  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $15,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 


Amendment  No.  34:  DeletM  $4,000,000  ap- 
proprUtlon  proposed  by  the  House  for  right- 
of-way  revcdving  fund. 

MATIONAZ.    HIOBWAT   TEAFnC    BAVKTT 
AOMINmmATION 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $44,757,- 
000  for  traffic  and  highway  safety  instead  of 
$44,632,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$48,757,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Tha 
conferees  are  concerned  about  the  national 
driver  register  program.  In  providing  a  $125,- 
000  Increase  over  the  House  bill  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  conferees  feel  it  is  imperative  that 
the  individual's  right  to  privacy  not  be  com- 
promised by  this  program.  The  conferees 
also  feel  that  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees should  closely  monitor  and  review 
this  program  to  ensure  that  it  Is  not  expanded 
beyond  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  making  $6,000,000  of  the 
appropriation  for  traffic  and  highway  safety 
contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

rXDKRAL    RAIUIOAI)    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $10350,- 
000  for  railroad  research  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $10,600,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoxise. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciir  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $8,900,000  for 
railroad  safety  Instead  of  $7,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $9,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
earmark  $1,400,000  for  additional  safety  Ui- 
spectors. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  at 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
apprc^rlate  $1,500,000  for  grants-in-aid  for 
railroad  safety. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Appropriates  $20,100,- 
000  for  high-speed  groxmd  transportation  re- 
search and  development  «nTV»n4i  of  $17,100,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $33,600.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  $3,000,000  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
Is  for  advanced  systems  research.  The  am- 
ferees  are  in  agreement  that  all  funds  pro- 
vided for  advanced  systems  research  should 
be  used  primarily  for  the  160  mUe  per  hour 
TACV  program. 

The  ccunmlttee  of  conference  denies  with- 
out prejudice  the  $3,600,000  Included  by  the 
Senate  for  retrofltttag  the  MetroUner  fleet. 
At  such  time  as  ths  on-going  experimenta- 
tion U  con^Ieted  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
retrofitting  is  established,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  appropriations  requests  for  this 
purpose. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managen  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conctir  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
rescind  $9,100,000  previously  appropriated 
for  granto  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managera  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $102,100,000 
for  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  Instead  of  $116,600,000  as  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Senate.  In  addition  to  the 
budget  request  of  $93,000,000,  which  Includes 
$2,300,000  for  Southern  Montana  service,  the 
conference  agreement  would  provide  $9,100,- 
000  for  the  following  purposes: 

Mexican  service  via  St.  Louis, 
Little  Rock,  and  Dallas -  $4,600,000 

Ban  Joaquin  Valley  between  Oak- 
land and  Bakersfleld 600, 000 

Washington.  D.C.-Cimiberland, 
Md.,  service 400,000 

New  CarroUton,  Md.  station 600,000 

New  York  to  Kansas  City  and 

Chicago  to  Florida  routes 3,200,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

URBAN    MASS    TRANSPORTATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $5,000,- 
000  for  administrative  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $6,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  i&aklng  the  appropria- 
tion for  administrative  expenses  avaUable 
imtll  expended. 

Amendment  No.  36:  .Appropriates  $35,- 
060,000  lor  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstrations and  university  research  and 
training  Instead  of  $29,600,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $40,300,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  additional  funds  provided  over  the 
House  bUl  are  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

PRT  research,  development,  and 

demonstrations    $4,000,000 

Dlal-a-rlde 200,000 

Service  development 1,000,000 

Cmversity  research '    260.000 

The  additional  funds  provided  for  the  dlal- 
a-rlde  program  are  to  be  used  solely  for 
analyses  of  the  Haddonfleld  project  to  de- 
termine the  applicability  of  this  type  serv- 
ice for  other  areas. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Barmarks  $32,300,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  and  university  re- 
search and  training  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  Instead  of  $27,- 
100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $37,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Earmarks  $2,260,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  and  unlverelty 
research  and  training  for  university  research 
and  training,  instead  of  $2,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $2,600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

TITLE  m— OBNERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  39:  Limits  commitments 
for  grants-in-aid  for  airport  development  to 
$300,000,000  instead  of  $280,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $310,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Limits  obligations  for 
highway  beautlflcation  to  $50,000,000  instead 
Of  $46,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$66,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Limits  obligations  for 
state  and  conununity  hlgfhway  safety  and 
highway-related  safety  grants  to  $80,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $86,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Limits  obligations  for 
public  lands  highways  to  $10,000,000  instead 
of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$12,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Limits  commitments 
for  urban  mass  transportation  to  $885,560,- 
000  Instead  of  $960,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $1,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  brefkkdown  of  the  conference 
agreement  is  as  fellows : 


Capital  faculties  grants 9873,000,000 

Technical  studies 37. 600, 000 

Research 68.960,000 

Administrative  expenses 7, 000, 000 

Amendment  No.  44:  Rep(vted  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  m  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  which  will  prevent  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  program  of  aviation  ad- 
ministrative user  charges  which  are  In  excess 
of  the  levels  in  effect  on  January  1.  1973,  or 
which  did  not  exist  as  of  January  1,  1973, 
until  such  program  is  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  managera  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CONFIKKNCX  TOTALS WITH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  flscal  year  1974  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1973  amount,  the 
1974  budget  estimate,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  follows: 


Mr.    Rose    (at   the   request   of   Mr. 

O'Neill)  to  pay  respect  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  In  the  House  at  the 
funeral  services  in  Payetteville  of  Mrs. 
Fannie  M.  Jones,  mother  of  Congress- 
man Walter  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PipPEB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  O'Brien  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  balance  of  week, 
on  account  of  surgical  repair. 


New  budget   (obligatlonal) 

autbori^.  flscal  year  1973. 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obligatlonal)    authority, 

fiscal  year  1974 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1974.. 
Senate  bUl,  flscal  year  1974. 

Conference  agreement 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with : 
New  budget   (obUgation- 
al)       authority,      flscal 

year   1973 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligatlonal)            au- 
thority, flscal  year  1974. 
Hovise  bill,  flscal  year  1974 
Senate    bill,    flscal    year 
1974 — 


I  $3. 126.461, 0H6 


*  8, 010,  732, 006 
■3,763.231.006 

*  2. 968.  451.006 

*  2. 898. 446. 006 


—227,  006, 089 


-113.286,000 
-1-146,316.000 

—70.006,000 

1  Includes  $131,181,000  advance  flscal  year 
1974  appropriation  for  Washington  Metro- 
poUtan  Area  Transit  Authority. 

'Includes  (90.360,000  advance  flscal  year 
1075  appropriation  for  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 

John  J.  McFaix, 

Sidnst  R.  Taxis,  Except  Amend- 
ment 25 

Tom  Steed. 

Julia  Butler  Hanskn, 

Edward  P.  Boland,    . 

George  Mauon. 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

William  E.  Minsrall, 

Jack  Edwards.  Except  Amend- 
ment 25 

Elpord  a.  Ceosrbero, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 
John  L.  McClellan. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
John  O.  Pastors, 
Alan  Bible, 
Mike  Manstieu), 
CurroRD  P.  Case, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Richard  S.  Schweikee, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  1  hour,  tomorrow,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(Ihe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDadx,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenssl,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottbser,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter)  * 

Mr.  CrONZALEz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MxTRPHT  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rettss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Runnels,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dingell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  todso^. 

Mr.  Diggs,  for  S  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to:   • 

Mr.  Leggett  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  yester- 
day on  H.R.  9286. 

Mr.  Stratton  to  include  extnmeous 
matter  with  his  remarks  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Leggett)  on  funds  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos. 

Mr.  Danielson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $992.75. 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  18%  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $3,918.75. 
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Mr.  GuBSER  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  five  pages  of  the  Congrxssional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,045. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material) : 

Mr.  liANDGREBE  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehtjrst. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Stmms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  iilstances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  King  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Huber.  '  ♦ 

Mr.  Kekp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rtnaldo  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Keating. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  material) : 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Sdces  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Litton. 
Mr.  Preyer. 
Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brasco  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Wright. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  ws«  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  Federal  elec- 
tion reform;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


Ing  titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  38S7.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision  over  the  Kla- 
math Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for  Federal 
acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  tribal  lands 
described  herein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  8947.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers— 
ClvU.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
nevUle  Power  Administration  and  other  pow- 
er agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  Independ- 
ent  agencies  and  commlsslona  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


July  31,  1973 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    SYMINGTON.    Mr.    Speaker     I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  45  minutes  a.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  untU  today,  Wednesday 
August  1,  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
transmitting  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commission,  covering  fiscal  year  1972 
pursuant  to  section  705(e)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

1196.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Environmental  Protection  Agency 
transmitting  a  report  on  aircraft  and  air- 
port noise,  pursuant  to  section  6(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  92^74;  to  the  Committii'  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1196.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Dacklog  of  pendlmr 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  thVcomt 
mission  as  of  June  30,  1973.  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director 
^^^i°?  °\^^^  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  part  I  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  91-354.  as  amended  (H.  Doc  No 
93-137) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Recieved   From   the  Compisoller   General 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
«r*l  of  the  United  states,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunity  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  improve  Its  proce- 
dures for  making  sure  that  containers  used 
for  transporting  radioactive  materials  are 
safe;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Od- 
eratlons.  *^ 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER:    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary.  HJl.  7362.  A  bUl  to  amend  section 


4082(c)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  to 
extend  the  limit*  of  confinement  of  Federal 
prisoners;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  93- 
426) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whoiii 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MURPHT  of  nilnols:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  614.  Resolution  pro- 
vlding  for  the  consideration  of  HJl  8361  a 
bUl  to  amend  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Art 
of  1970.  as  amended,  to  provide  financial  as- 
slstance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passeneer 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes   (Rent 

^°J^^L^^''"^  ^  '^^  House  CalenSL 
Mr.  McSPADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  615.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  9130.  A  bUl  to 
*?*fSl**^*'°'^  2^  *"  **>*  Mineral  Leasing  Art 
of  1920.  and  to  authorize  a  trans-Alaslw  oU 
and  gas  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  93-»20).  Referred  to  the  Hou^ 
Calendar.  "wnao 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  516.  Resolution  waiving  points  of 
order  against  H.R.  9690.  A  bUl  making  appro- 
prtatlons  for  the  Tredsury  Department  the 
U.8.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
tne  President,  and  certain  Independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1874.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No' 
93-421 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  617.  Resolution  walvlne 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  S.  502.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  94-422).  Referred  to  the  House 
caienaar. 

tar.  LQNO  of  Louisiana.  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  518.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  S.  1264  An 
"^^^  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  grants  to  Elsen- 
hower CoUege.  In  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y..  out  of 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  silver  doUar  coins 
bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States.  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower (Rept.  No.  93-423).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  H.J.  Res.  512  (Rept  No 
93--117).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference 
conference  report  on  HJl.  6370.  (Rept  No 
93-418).  Ordered  to   be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  6912  (Rept  No 
93-424).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McFALL:  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  8760  (Rept.  No 
93-428).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  report  on  S.  1888  (Rept.  No.  93- 
427) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
HJl.  9698.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Stotes  Code  to  prohibit  the  Inter- 
ception  of  certain   communications   unless 
all  parties  to  the  Intercepted  communication 
consent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Ms.  Burke 
of    California.    Ms.    Chisholm.    Mr. 

CONTERS.  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fra- 
8ER.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MoAKLET.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Rotbai..  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Waloie)  : 
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HJl.  9699.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  em- 
ployment opportunity  by  executive  agencies 
of  the  UB.  Government  for  persons  unable 
to  work  standard  working  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HJl.  9700.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Polk  Life  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
KLtrczTNSKi,  Mr.   Price  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Metcalji,  Mr.  Mttr- 
PHT  of  nitnols,  Mr.  Orat,  Mr.  Ship- 
LXT.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Rostenkowski)  : 
HJl.  9701.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  protections  and  interests  of  partic- 
ipants  and   beneficiaries   of   employee    pen- 
sion and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
HJl.  9702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  strengthen  and  re- 
form certain  provisions  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJl.  9703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Barter  Act  in  order 
to  provide  a  more  effective  remedy  for  owners, 
shippers,   and    receivers   of   property   trans- 
ported in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
recover   from   surface   transportation   com- 
panies subject  to  the  former  act,  damages 
sustained  as  the  result  of  loss,  damage.  In- 
jury, or  delay  in  transit  to  such  property; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  9704.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9706.  A  bUI  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (200-mile  limit)  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  niinols,  Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Mttrpht  of  New  Tork,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Podkll,  Mr.  Ranckl, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sei- 

BERLINC,  Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  WILLIAM8, 

Mr.    CHARLES    H.    Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Won    Pat.    and    Mr. 
Yatron) : 
HJl.  9706.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for- 
mer members  and  their  dependents  medical 
and  dental  care  In  uniformed  services  facili- 
ties during  the  60-day  period  after  discharge 
or   separation,    and    to   make    such    persons 
eligible  for  post  exchange  and  commissary 
privileges  during  such  60-day  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California: 
H.R.  9707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  611  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9708.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income 
tax  credit  and  deduction  for  purchase  by  the 
taxpayer  of  a  catalytic  converter  a  part  of  a 
new  1975  model  light  duty  vehicle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blackburn.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  OxTNTER,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Con- 


LAN,    M^.    Wtatt,    Mr.   TixBf,    Mr. 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Con- 
TXBB,  and  Mr.  Howard)  : 
HJl.  9709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  IntenuU 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Itemized  deduction  for  the  ua«  of  a 
passenger  automobile   in  a  carpool;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  tmd  Means. 
By  Mr.  FIBH: 
HJl.  9710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional  Safety  and  Health   Act  of   1970   to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  small  em- 
ployers; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  9711.  A  bill  to  provide  an  allowance 
for  tools  to  eligible  veterans  pursuing  ^- 
prentlceshlp  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
BoGOS,  Mr.  Bttrton,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  lUlnols,  Mr.   Con- 

TERS,    Mr.    DiTNCAN,    B^.    WILLIAM    D. 

Ford.  Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Green   of   Pennsylvtmla,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.  Melckkr.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Iidr.,  MoLLoHAN,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Perkins,    Mr.    Ranoel,    Mr.   Riaoix. 
Mr.  ViGORTTO  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
HJl.  9712.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  Federal  Insurance  against  cata- 
strophic   disasters;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzuo. 
Mrs.    BocGS,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mrs. 
Obasso,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mrs. 
QaimTHs.   Mrs.   Heckler   of   Mas- 
sachusetts.   Mrs.    Mink,    and    Mrs. 
SuixiVAM) : 
HJl.  9713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Clara  Barton  House  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.HANLEY: 
HJl.  9714.  A  bill  to  establish  a  VB.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  aU  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HJl.  9715.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  UjS.  Information  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELST08KI: 
HJl.  9716.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIU  {rf 
the  Social  Seciu^ty  Act  to  remove  the  present 
limit  on  the  number  of  days  for  which  pay- 
ments maj    be  made  theretinder  for  post- 
hospital  extended  care  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  9717.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  dental  care, 
eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing 
aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by  the  in- 
surance program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

P-  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  9718.  A  bin  to  provide  effective  relief 
from  disruptive  imports  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear In  a  manner  that  will  be  fair  to  pro- 
ducer, workers,  and  consumers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  9719.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  vrtth  respect  to  the 
entry  of  horses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BowEN.  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Con- 


TXR8,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  db  Lxroo,  Mr. 
Feaskr,  Mr.  FBOBLicB,  Mr.  Onnr.  Mr. 
Oolowater,  Mr.  Himshaw,  Mr.  Loiro 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Matkis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Mezvimskt,  Mr.  Parrib,  Mr.  Qun. 
Mr.  Rangsl,  Mr.  RaaLS,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Stucxet,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Woixr,  and 
Mr.  YoxTNG  of  Georgia) : 
HJEl.  9720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Art  of  1970  to  provide  semi- 
nars as  freshmen  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  for  other  piirpooes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    LITTON    (for    hlmaeU,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Hudnut,_ 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Rob-* 
brt  W.  Daniel.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Stmmb, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Dxtncan,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
BuRLisoN   of   Missouri.   Mr.   Studds, 
Mr.   McSpaoden,   Mr.   IjBgcett,   Miss 
Eoltzman,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Car- 
ney of  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Sticinoton,  and  Mr.  Stttcket)  : 
HJl.  9721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  restrlrt  the  author- 
ity for  inspection  of  income  tax  returns  by. 
and  the  disclosure  of  information  therein  to. 
Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Wayi 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Clat, 
Itr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Vetsbt.  Mr.  FRbn- 
brl,   Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr.   Satlor,   Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr.    Archer,    Mr. 
KrrcHUM,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Giaimo.  Mr.  Waggonner.  Mr.  Gunteb, 
Mr.    Bapalis.    Mrs.    Chisholm.    MT. 
Rarick.  Mr.  Mxzvinbkt.  Mr.  Abdnob, 
Mr.   CoNLAN.    Mr.   Henderson,   and 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon) : 
HJl.  9722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  strict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspertlon  of  Income  tax  returns  by, 
and  the  disclosure  of  Intormation  therein  to. 
Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MALLARY    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Armstrong)  : 
HJl.  9723.  A  bill  to  provide  that  pay  ad- 
justments  for   Members  of   (Congress  take 
effect   In   the   Congress   next   following  the 
Congress  in  which  they  are  i^>proved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
HJl.  9724.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  relieve  small  em- 
ployers from  the  requirement  of  paying  or 
depositing  certain  employment  taxes  more 
often  than  once  each  month;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  9725.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  aiH>roximately  258.700  short  tons  of  cop- 
per   from    the    national    stockpUe    and    the 
supplemental  stoclcplle  and  limit  exports  of 
copper  and  copper  scrap;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ktros.  Mr.  Pbxtkr.  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Nblsen.  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Habtincs.  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr. 

HUDNDT)  : 

H.R.  9726.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  assure  that  the  pubUc 
Is  provided  with  safe  drinking  water,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS : 

HJl.  9727.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual  proceedings  in  certain  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpoeeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SHIPLEY: 

HR.  9728.  A  bUl  to  continue  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  present  method  of  provld- 
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Ing  benefits  on  account  of  black  lung  dis- 
ease: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  STABK: 
HJl.  9729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  so  as  to  en- 
able airline  employees  to  exchange  days  at 
regular  rates  of  cotnpensatlon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbla. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  9730.  A  bill  to  provide  that  employees 
of  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  9731.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  convenient 
Selective  Service  registration  by  having  sec- 
ondary schools  make  available  registration 
forms  to  students;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada: 
HJl.  9732.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  m  trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Colony  certain  lands  In  Washoe  Coun- 
ty, Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJt.  9733.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  allowing  prospecting  and  mining 
within   Important   components   of   the   Na- 
tional Park  System,  to  prohibit  prospecting 
and  mining  activities  within  such  areas,  and 
for  other  pxuposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  9734.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  disclosures 
designed   to   Inform  the   Congress  and   the 
people  about  representations  made  to  the 
executive  branch  In  behalf  of  special  Inter- 
ests; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations. 

,  HJl.  9735.  A  blU  to  provide  for  disclosures 
designed  to  inform  the  Congress  with  r«ipect 
to  legislative  measures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  9736.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a 
place  for  the  holding  of  Federal  District 
Court  in  Hackensack,  N  J.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HH.   9737.   A   bill   to   provide   relief   from 
shore   damages  attributable   to  high  water 
levels  in  the  Qreat  Lakes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  9738.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  states  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  dependents  of  persons  who 
perform  the  service  required  under  chapter 
67,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  die  be- 
fore being  granted  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    EDWARDS    of   Alabama    (for 
himself,  Mr.  BEvnx,  Mr.  BucaANAN, 
Mr.   Dickinson,   Mr.   Ploweks,   Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Ktttksndau., 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Sikxs: 
HJl.  9739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.O.  44.  46)   to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
HJl.  9740.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  compile  and  keep  ciurent 
a  mineral  fuel  reserves  Inventory;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OINN: 
HJl.  9741.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the 
William  Bartram  Trail  throughout  Georgia 
as  a  national  scenic  trail;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEATINO: 
HJl.  9742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mderal 
Trade  Commission  Aet  (16  UJ3.0.  44,  46)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9743.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  can^migns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  O-HARA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wn^ 
UAM  D.  FoKO,  and  Mr.  Ranoki.)  : 
HJl.  9744.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  in  order  to  provide  that  States 
may  not  have  less  standards  with  respect  to 
marketing,  labeling,  packaging,  and  ingredi- 
ent requirements  than  those  made  under  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  OAVEN8: 
HJl.  9746.  A  blU  to  insure  that  no  public 
funds  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing chemical  nerve  agents  to  or  from  any 
mUltary  installation  In  the  United  States  for 
storage  or  stockpiling  purposes  unless  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  to  do  so;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  ROY: 
HJl.  9746.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  44,  46)   to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  vinlawful;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
Hil.  9747.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
130th    anniversary    of    the    death    of    Juan 
Bodriguez  Cabrlllo;   to  the  (Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  9748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Seciu-lty  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
an  individual  who  is  not  working  becaiise 
of  a  strike  or  other  labor  dispute  will  be  con- 
sidered unemployed  for  purposes  of  aid  with 
respect  to  dependent  children  of  imemployed 
fathers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McKat)  : 
HJl.  9749.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  no  public 
funds  be  used  for  the  puriKtse  of  transport- 
ing chemical  nerve  agents  to  or  from  any 
military  installation  in  the  United  States 
for  storage  or  stockpiling  purposes  unless  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  to  do  so;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Patman,     Mr.     Barkxtt,     and     Mr. 
Wtlje)  : 
'B.J.  Res.  693.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  894.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  political  cam- 
paign reform;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

ByMr.  WIOOINS: 
HJ.  Res.  696.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1973,  as  "Johnny  Horizon  '78 
Clean  Up  America  Month";  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By    Mr.    HUBSR     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Abdnob.  Mr.  BaooicFizij),  Mr.  Baor- 

BIU.  of  Virginia.  Mr.  DowNuva,  Mr. 

Paid  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stxickr  of  Ari- 

zona,  and  Mr.  Tuxn)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  279.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to  the  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUBER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ash- 

BBOOK,  Mr.  Bataijs,  Mr.  Bakxr,  Mr. 

Bkasd.  Mr.  Bttrcenzh.  Mr.  Chambzb.' 

LAIN,  Mrs.  CmsHOLM,  Mr.  Csanx,  Mr. 

Dan    Danixl,     Mr.    Dknholm.  '  Mr! 

DnwiNSKi,     Mr.     Dickinson,    Mr. 

DxTLSKi,  Mr.  FUT,  Mr.  Oiucan,  Mrs. 

Qbasso.  Mr.  HiNSBAW,  Mr.  Rosmxb, 

Mr.    HuDNUT,    Mr.   Keicp,   Mr.   Krr- 

CHX7M,  Mr.   Landgrxbx,   Mr.  McOoL- 

Lism,  and  Mr.  Maoiqan)  : 

H.   Con.  Res.   280.   Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to  the  missmg  m  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HT7BER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mas- 
tin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mont- 
ooMEiT.  Mr.   O'BaiKN,   Mr.  Podxll, 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Rok- 
CAixo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rousselot 
Mr.  Si'ENCE,  Mr.  Sticks,  Mr.  Vetbet' 
Mr.    Wabx,    Mr.    WHTrEHTJEST,    Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil^ 
son  of  California,  Mr.  Wtican,  Mr 
Tatbon,  Mr.  YouNo  of  Florida,'  and 
Mr.  ZioN) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  281.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  tespect 
to  the  missing  in  action  In  Southeast  tSk- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ByMr.DRINAN: 

T..^  I**,";  *^'-  Rosolution  hnpeaching 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  theUnlted 
States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanOTs- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
Ms.  Abzuo.  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr.  Ba- 
PPJ-o.  Mr.  Bbown  of  California,  Jto. 
CoNTEBs,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomlai 
Mr.  Hklstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lowe 
of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CHiLL  of  MaryUnd.  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.  CHaka,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rezs,  Mr.  Rieole,  Mr.  Roonet  of 
Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Rosenthal,   Mr. 

ROTBAL,  Mr.  SEtBEBLINC,  Mr.  THOMP- 
SON of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Vanik.  and 
Mr.  Waloie)  : 
H.  Res.  619.  Resolution,  an  inquiry  into  the 
extent  of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
January  20,  1969  through  Aprtl  30,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn, 

287.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  relative  to  nonvoting  represen- 
tation in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  Territory  of  American  Samoa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  Bn.Ta  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

HJl.  9760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imr»  Pal- 
lo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICK  of  Texas: 

HJl.  9761.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Chris  Ous 

Ylantsou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYINa  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
78th  Congress,  title  m,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
informaitlon  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Conobessional  Recobo. 

REGISTRATIONS* 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1972- 

^JlS"  "i*^*!  '°""  Yf^  ^°'"  ^^^  ^  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number ) 
PILE  One  Copt  Wctb  ikb  Secbetabt  op  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  Wrrn  the  Clebk  of  the  House  op  Rbpbesxntativbs: 

This  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  3  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appbopbiate  Ltiteb  ob  Fiocbb  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Repobt"  Hxaoino  Below: 

TBELnciNABT"  REPOBT  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fUl  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLT"  REPORT: 

figure.     Fill 

bered  as  page 

accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  reqtare<nents  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19. 


REPORT 
PUBSITANT  TO  FEOEBAL  RBOULATION  OP  LOBBTINO  ACT 


p 

QUABTXB                   1 

1st 

2d 

8d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  ON  Item  "A".— (a)  In  Osmebal.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows- 

(1)  "Employee";— To  file  as  an  "employee".  sUte  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  U  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  pubUc  reUtions  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  '  ■• 

(U)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Sbpabate  Repobtb.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Bmployvra  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reoorts  are 
filed  by  their  agwits  or  employees.  *^ 

(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  BeporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers.  '  *^ 


Orcanbation  oa  Inoivibxtal  Filino: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  thU  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  lUt  names  of  agents  or  employee* 
who  will  file  Reports  for  thU  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W.— Reports  by  Agenta  or  Employees.  An  employee  U  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  U  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  U  to  be  specified;  (5)  if  the  work  U  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  U  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— U  to  be*Bled  each  quarter. 

B.  EicPLOTEB. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  thU  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legUlatlon'  means  bllU.  reeoluUons  amend- 
menu.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House"—}  302(e) .  wu«^  owy  »«  we 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  actlviUes  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  IndlvlduaU  subject  to  the  Lobbvinc 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  .«  v"»  »*~wyin« 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quartw  in  which  they  have  cither 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Intebests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approElmately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interesu  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legisUtive    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  boE  at  the 
left,  so  that  thU  Ofllce  will  no 
longer  espect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  tlie  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUIs,  where  Icnown;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bilU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  pubUcatlons  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connecUon  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity dUtrlbuted;  (c)  date  of  dUtrlbuUon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

Lt^^^Hi"  *  "^^i*^^*^!.'  ^P*"^*  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlci- 
if  Vhi.  f?^^.«     2}  ^:,  "^'^  "  '*"■  *"*  ***°'  °'  employee.  «tate  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 

IT  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  •""  ""•"  -"♦»«-  k»-u  _#  *... fCTTTl  -^"_ _.  *?[' 

combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report..^ 


and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 
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A.  Albert  E.  Abrahams,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  WaaMngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Real  Sstate 
Boards.  156  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago. 
HI. 

A.  Alr-Condltlonlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Alding- 
ton. Va.  23209. 


A.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banlcs. 
1828  L  Street  NW..  S^llte  fl08,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leonard  Appel,  Wilson,  Woods  &  VUla- 
lon.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Suite  1032.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co.,  Inc.,  Hevrltt  Ave- 
nue Marine  Terminal,  P.O.  Box  1478.  Everett. 
Wash.  98206. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Klntner.  Flotkln  &  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufact\u«rs 
Aasoclatlon,  222  Cedar  Lane.  Teaneck.  NJ. 
07666. 

A.  Arnold  tt  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bottled  Water  Association. 
1411  West  Olympic  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90015. 

A.  Grace  C.  Balslnger.  2870  Arizona  Terrace 
NW..  WaShlngtm.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 
60611. 


A.  S.  O.  Bishop,  400  Flnt  Strvet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUrnty,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Boae- 
mont.  ni.  60018. 

A.  Blvmiberg.  Singer.  Roes.  Ootteaman  A 
Gordon,  246  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Manufactiirers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Mftrirhii.m  Ball,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where. Inc.,  660  First  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
10016. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrle.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Boasberg.  Hewes.  Klores  ft  Kass,  1228 
19tb  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Commvmltles  in  Action  Together.  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  D.  A.  Bobo.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Roae- 
mont.  m.  60018. 

A.  Theodore  H.  Bernstein.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  T.  Michael  Barry,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  BataeU  &  Nunn.  1623  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cU.  1523  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Michael  Bennett,  1340  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  600,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenvie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  300S6. 

A.  Berl  Bemhard.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Conunon  Fund.  636  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Berry  &  Glpson,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  670.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
'  B.  Atalanta  Corp..  17  Varlck  Street,  New 
Yoi*.  N.Y.  10013. 

A.  Berry  ft  Oipaon,  1700  Peimsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  670.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Austrian  Ttade  Delegate  In  the 
United  States,  845  Third  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Bllllg,  Sher  ft  Jones.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Steamship  Conferences. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Cemetery  Care, 
6216  South  Stanford  Way.  Whlttler,  Calif. 
90601.  ^• 


A.  Boston  Lawyers'  Vietnam  Committee,  18 
Tremont  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

A.  John  Broadbent,  161  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Pi^>er  Institute.  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY.  10O16. 

A.  George  Bronz.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Teresa  A.  Brooks,  5206  Leesburg  Pike, 
Suite  209,  Baileys  Cross  Roads,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, 930  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  m. 
60068. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Scbomer,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobile  Home  Manufactvirers  Association, 
14650  Lee  Road.  Chantilly,  Va.  33031. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Burke.  Western  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  40032.  Palisades  Station.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20016. 

A.  Harry  W.  Btizzerd,  Jr..  Room  610.  Ring 
Building.  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Covuicil  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12385.  Memphis.  Tenn.  88113. 

A.  Caren  C.  Calish.  8630  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  23,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1424 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
Building.  LouisvUle.  Ky..  40301. 


A.  Blue  Carstenson,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  John  L.  Casey.  127  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Cotinsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  James  Cassese,  Sr.,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich.  48203. 


A.  C.  Cavalierl,  Suite  301.  1760  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 


B.  Representation  Services  Institute,  Inc., 
Suite  301.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  Room  611,  Wilson 
Plaza  BuUdlng.  3435  WUaon  Boulevard. 
Arlington,  Va.  33301. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc..  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.,  23319. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  ft  Co..  Inc..  3800  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Satra  Corp..  475  Park  Avenue  South. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Aaaociatton  of 
America.  Inc..  576  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  V.  A.  aark.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  AaaoctaUon  of 
America.  Inc..  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Robert  T.  Cole.  1300  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  PPG  Industries,  Inc..  1  Gateway  Cen- 
ter. Pittsburgh.  Pa.   16223. 

A.  Robert  T.  Cole.  1200  17th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co..  3  Gateway  Cen- 
ter. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  C.  S.  Coleman.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  111.60018. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  BUl  ft  Edwards,  1635 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Metal  Raceway  Systems  Com- 
mittee. 1636  I  Street  NW..  Waflhington.  DC. 
20006. 

A.  C<xnmittee  of  Copyright  Owners  care  of 
Phill^Mi.  Nlzer.  Benjamin,  Krlm  ft  Ballon, 
477  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY..  10033. 

A.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies. 33  Thames  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

B.  Aotlon  Industries.  Cheswlek.  Pa.,  A.DM. 
Industries.  Elkhart.  Ind.;  Alrpax  Electronics, 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

A.  Han^d  B.  Confer,  346  Second  Street  NE., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 346  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Congress  Watch.  Room  306, 3000  P  Street 
NW..  Washlngt<m  D.C. 

A.  Joan  Claybrook.  Room  306. 3000  P  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  Room  806,  3000  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Connole  ft  O'Connell,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Plpeime  Service  Co..  P.O.  Box 
676.  Bellevue.  Wash.  08009. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Richard  C.  Crelghton,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Contractors  of  America,  1967 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A  Frank  Cummlngs,  Qall,  Lane  ft  Powell, 
1360  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  ft  Electronics 
Xnglneers,  346  Bast  47th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  William  Kay  Daines,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.   30006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A  Dealer  Bank  Association.  P.O.  Box  479. 
WaU  Street  SUtion,  New  Yort,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Ada  E.  Deer.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Room  312,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Save  the  Me- 
nominee People  and  Forests,  Inc..  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlnigton,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  DeHart  &  Broide.  Inc.,  1506  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Clairol,  Inc.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  Yc«k 
N.T.  10033. 

A  George  W.  DeUa  m,  1116  Maryland  Na- 
tkxnal  Bank  Building,  10  Light  Street.  Balti- 
more, Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Gas  and 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  31303. 

A  Daniel  B.  Denning.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  UB.A., 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A  Claude  J.  DesautelB.  Stilte  811.  RCA 
BuUdlng.  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Alyeska  Plptilne  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
678.  Bellevue,  Wash.  98008. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  RCA 
Building,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Shipping  Tleups  Over  Permanently, 
PD.  Box  4487,  Honolulu,  HawaU  96813. 

A  CUude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  RCA 
Building.  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Washington  Citizens  for  World  Trade, 
101  West  Fifteenth,  P.O.  Box  801,  OlympU, 
Wash.  98607. 

A  R.  J.  Devlin,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

A   Edward    V.    Donahue,    1000   L    Street 

NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Craphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  2000  P  Street 
NW,  Room  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress    Watch,    Room    305,    3000    P 
Bteset  NW.,   Room   306,    Washington,   D.C. 


A.  David  S.  Dreyer,  4111  Backmeyer  Road, 
Richmond,  Ind.  47874. 

B.  Indiana  Conservation  Council.  3138  Bast 
46th  Street,  Indianapolis,  Znd.  46206. 

A  WUbur  B.  Dronen,  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  ni.  61602. 

B.  Caterpiuar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Aoams  Street.  PeorU,  ni.  61602. 


B.  Atlantic  Rtchflsld  Co.,  616  South  Flow^ 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Oallf .  90071. 

A.  Lesley  Oerould  Dunn.  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtee,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Electric  Industries  Association.  2001  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  John  C.  BUU.  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  the  American 
Offshore  Service  Indiutry,  2000  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex  77002. 

A.  Edward  J.  Farrell,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  George  Bronz,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Farrow,  P.O.  Box  14228,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Labor-Management  Committee  for  Fair 
Foreign  Competition.  1499  Bayahore  High- 
way. Burllngame,  Calif.  94010. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing.  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1610  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Firstnutrk  Morrison,  Inc.,  107  Delaware 
Avenue.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14203. 

A.  J.  C.  Fletcher.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6800  River  Road.  Roae- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  P.O.  Box  89. 
Lakeland,  FU.  33803. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Production  Managers  As- 
sociation, oare  of  C.  D.  Klme.  Jr..  Waverly, 
Pla.  33877. 

A.  FruBBlna  H.  Fedlam,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Oalland,  Kharasoh,  Cslklns,  ft  Brown, 

1054  31st  St.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30007. 

B.  Foes  Launch  ft  Tug.  Co..  660  Weat  Ewlng 
Street.  Seattle.  Wash.  9811. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1736  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Olldden-Durkee.  Division  of  SCM  Corp., 
5001  Eastern  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  31334. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A  Hu^  G.  Duffy.  1780  New  York  Avenue 
"w,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
^B.   National    Consumer    Center   for   Legal 
Services,  1760  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
"4teti.  D.O.  30006. 

A.  William   B.    Duke.    1095    Omneottort 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30088. 


A.  George  W.  Gowen.  STth  Floor.  101  East 
43d  Street.  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
61  East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Harold    H.    GrUBn.    1800    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Aasoclatlon    of    Real    Estate 
Boards.  166  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Jerome    R.    Oulan.    1336    19th   Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  National  Small   BuslnsBS  Aasoclatlon. 
1335  l»th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O.  30066. 


A.  Bamel,  Park,  McCabe  ft  Satmders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Hardaway  Co..  11th  Street  and 
Third  Avenue.  Columbus,  Ga.  80103. 

A.  Jamea  B.  Hanson.  Ron  Ahem  ft  Asso- 
cUtes.  131  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30002. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Tug  ft  Barge  Co..  1102  SW., 
Massachusetts  Street,  SeatUe,  Wash.  08184. 

A.  Lewis  B.  HasUngs.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  AssodatKHi. 
Inc.,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waab- 
ington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Bruce  R.  Hawley.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  m. 

A.  Richard  Hinds,  1260  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
30086. 

A.  Donald  E.  Hlrsch.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  326 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

A.  Frank  J.  Holczman,  Suite  405  1838  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  GAC  Corp.,  7880  Biscayne  Boulevard. 
Miami,  Fla.  88163. 

A.  Henry  W.  HolUng.  100  NE.  Adams  Street. 
Peoria,  m.  61603. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  NE.  Adams 
Street.  Peoria,  HI.  61603. 

A.  Edward  B.  HoUoway.  724  14th  Street 
NW..  No.  338  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mass  Participation  LobbylsU  Associa- 
tion. 724  14th  Street  NW..  No.  338.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30008. 

A.  MUes  B.  Hopkins,  5601  Eastern  Avenue. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21224. 

B.  Olidden-Diurkee.  6601  Eastern  Avenue. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21234. 

A.  Douglass  C.  Horstman,  1613  K  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  Maytag  Co. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Head.  1660  L.  Street  NW, 
Washlngtcm,  D.O.  30036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  8339.  Chicago,  ni.  60680. 

A.  David  Ignatius.  Room  306.  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  Room  306,  3000  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

*    A.  Indiana  Conservation  Council.  Inc..  3138 
East  46tb  Street,  Indianap<Al8,  Ind.  40305. 

A.  David  M.  Jenkins  II,  1800  K  Street  NW , 
Suite  622,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akion. 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Johns-MansvUle  Corp..  Greenwood  Plsaa. 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

A.  Robert  S.  Jones,  900  Union  Commerce 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

B.  Glldden-Durkee.  900  Union  Commans 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

A.  James  P.  Jontz.  3138  East  46th  Stieet. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46308. 
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B.  Indiana  Conservation  Council,  3138  Kast 
46th  Straet.  Indlani^MlU,  Ind.  4630S. 

A.  Roger  Kaplan,  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Natlonid  Association  of  Oovenunent  Em- 
ployees, Inc.,  286  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A.  MUton  M.  Katifmann. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11  West  60th  Street.  New  York,  M.Y.  10033. 


A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  B 
Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20006 

A.  R.  I.  Kllroy,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont.  ni.  60018. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton.  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
23101. 

A.  John  D.  Knodell.  Jr.,  200  112th  Avenue 
NE..  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co. 

-  A.  Oene  A.  Knorr.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Koch.  603.  2020  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  National  Health  Federation.  311 
West  Colorado  Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

A.  Phil  Kugler,  1013  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Richard  M.  Labn,  334  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Environmental  Pcdlcy  Center,  334  C 
Street  8X.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Lake  Carrleta'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Lawyers  Conunlttee  to  End  the  War.  One 
WaU  Street.  26tb  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  WUIlam  Lazarus,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Edward  C.  Leeaon.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lelghton.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Orocery  Manxifacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1436  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Ollbert  B.  Lessenoo,  3031  L  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  General  Mflla,  Inc..  9300  Waysata  Boule- 
vard.  Mlnneap^la.  Minn.  66440. 

A.  Leva.  Hawee,  Symington,  Martin  ft  Op- 
penheimer,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  General  Cable  Corp.,  780  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Leva.  Hawea,  Symington,  Martin  h  Op- 
penhelmer,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where. Inc..  660  First  Avanuet  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 

A.  Edgar  Lockwood,  1800  B  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  The  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

A.  James  P.  Low,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Xxecu- 
Uves,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Donald  C.  Lubick,  1800  One  M  &  T  Plaia. 

Buffalo.  N.Y.,  14203. 

B.  Plrstmark  Morrison,  Inc..  107  Delaware 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  1420X 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  482  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Luoey.  1701  Pannsyl- 
vania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Bank  League, 
226  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 


A.  Mark  H.  Lynch.  Room  305.  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  2000  P  Stree*  NW., 
Room  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kenneth  B.  MacKenzle,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
8339.  Chicago,  ni.  60680. 

A.  WUIlam  J.  Marschalk. 

B.  National  Forest  Product!  AMoeiatlon. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton, DC.  30036. 

A.  Edward  Martone,  39  Eighth  Street,  North 
Arlington,  N.J.  07033. 

A.  Massachusetts  Lawyers'  Vietnam  C<ni- 
mlttee,  18  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 


A.  Craig  Mathews,  816  Conneotlcut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawee,  Symington,  Martin  U  Op- 
penhelmer. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  K  Street  NW., 
Washmgton.  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Joint  Oovemment  Liaison  Conunlttee,  1 
Ntvth  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Frank  Mayo,  1800  33d  Street,  Manhattan 
Beach.  Calif. 

A.  McCliire  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  United  Artists  Corp..  739  Seventh  Av*- 
nue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott.  1146  Munaey 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  936  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  m.  60007. 

A.  Peter  X.  McOulre,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  and  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees,  Inc. 

A.  Stephen  J.  McKenna,  1630  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  C.  T.  Bendorf,  1630  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

A.  W.  F.  McKenna.  3436  Wilshtre  Boulevard, 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

B.  First  Federal  Savings  4c  Loan  AaMClatloa 
of  Phoenix;  Tuaoon  Federal  Saving*  h  Loan 
AiBoclatlon. 


A.  Barry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund.  636  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

A.  Harry  McPherson,  1660  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rloo. 

A.  Louis  L.  Meier,  Jr.,  1636  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center,  346  East  47th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Sperry  A  Hutchinson  Co.,  830  BAsdi- 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Booths  Airslde  Systems.  Inc.,  666  Esst 
City  Line,  BaU  Cynwyd,  Pa.  19004. 

A.  Joeeph  E.  Moody,  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  HC 
20036. 

A.  Morln,  Dicksteln,  Shapiro  ti  Oalllgan, 
1819  H  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  International  Relnsuranc* 
Co..  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

A.  Morln.  Dicksteln.  Shapiro  &  Oalllgsn, 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Martin  Report,  1S19 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Morln.  Dicksteln.  Shapiro  U  OaUlgan. 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Washmgton.  D.C.  aOOOe. 

B.  Vance,  Sanders  &  Co..  Boston,  Msm.; 
Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Fi- 
delity Management  h  Research  Co.,  Boston. 
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A.  Gene  P.  MorreU,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  SulU 
360,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co..  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas.  Tex.  78301. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1103.  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460  Union 
Commerce  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1103,  Washhigton,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  Parks. 
1601  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  913.  Arlington. 
Va.  33300. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Mutchler. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  National  AssocUtlon  for  Humane  Legla- 
Utlon,  Inc..  676  Pinellas  Point  Drive  South, 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  33706. 

A.  National  Association  Ol  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers, 866  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni- 
60611. 

A.  National  BuUdlng  Granite  Quarries  As- 
sociation, Inc..  303  South  Second  Street.  Cold 
Spring,  Minn. 

A.  National  Committee  To  Save  the  U»- 
nominee.  People  and  Forests,  Inc.,  1346  Con- 
iMctleut  Avenue  NW..  Room  813.  Watbtncton, 
D.O.  30086. 


A.  National  Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services.  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30016. 

A.  National  Convocation  of  Lawyers  to 
End  the  War,   18  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue,  SE.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  American  Blood  Resources  Association, 
308  State  Street,  Albany,  N.Y.  13310. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wheat  Users  Committee,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Bonnie  Naradaay.  Room  306.  3000  P 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  Boom  306,  3000  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  E.  J.  Neal,  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  BaUway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont.  lU.  60018. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  800,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30086. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industrlee  Assocla- 
tkn.  Inc.  ISll'-Jiorth  Kent  Street,  Arllng- 
too.Va.  23309. 

A.  Robert  B.  Nelson.  900  16th  Street  NW, 
Washlngton.'b.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  R.  Norton,  400  First  Street  NW..  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  BaUway,  AlrUne  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Boad,  Boee- 
mont,  lU.  60018. 

A.  James  O'Dea,  1841  O  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Oovemment 
Employees,  Inc.,  386  Dorchester  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


A.  Bartley  CHara,  36  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW,  Washington.  D.C.  80001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30001. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Bare.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Wsshlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Savings  Banks  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 60  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
03109. 

A.  Franz  M.  Oppenhelmer,  818  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue   NW.,    Washington.   D.C.   30006. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer. 

A.  J.  F.  Otero,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Raaiway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  in.  60018. 

A.  Frederick  Panzer,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Robert  A.  Parrish.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  BaUway.  AlrUne  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  Blver  Boad,  Boee- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

A.  B.  L.  Patton.  200  113th  Avenue  NE., 
BeUevue,  Wash.  08004. 

B.  Alyeaka  Pipeline  Service  Co. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe.  Rocky  Boy  Boute, 
Box  Elder.  Mont.  68631. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs.  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Marcor,  Inc.,  610  West  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni.  60607. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss,  Blfklnd,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison. 346  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Warner  Bros.  Inc.,  4000  Warner  Boule- 
vard. Burbank,  Calif.  01606. 

A.  Ben  F.  Peake.  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
608.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks, 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  606,  Washington, 
D.C,  20036. 

A.  Pepper,  HamUton  ft  Scheetz,  I70I  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Johns-ManvlUe  Corp.,  c/o  Jack  J.  AgU- 
aU.  P.O.  Box  17086,  Denver,  Colo.  80317. 

A.  J.  Bardln  Peterson,  Sr,  P.O.  Drawer  BS. 
Lakeland.  Fla.  33802. 

B.  Florida  Cltnis  Muttial,  P.O.  Box  89. 
Lakeland,  FU.  33803. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  8r.,  P.O.  Drawer  BS, 
Lakeland.  Fla.  33803. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Production  Managers 
AssocUtlon,  c/o  C.  D.  Klme,  Jr..  Waverly.  Fla. 
33877. 

A.  R.  B.  Pike,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  BaUway,  Alrime,  and 
Steamship  Clerics,  6300  River  Boad,  Boee- 
mont,  m.  60018. 

A.  S.  Z.  Placksln,  400  Plrst  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline,  and 
steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Boad,  Bose- 
mont,  lU.  60018. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  PhUlp  H.  Potter.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

A.  PPG  Indtistries,  Inc.,  One  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15333. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima,  Jr.,  1736  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1786  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

A.  Pulp  and  Paper  Machinery  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Boom  910,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Carl  L.  Rechin,  900  Union  Commerce 
BuUdlng.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

B.  Glldden-Durkee,  900  Union  Conunerce 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  1730  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter.  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  PeorU,  ni.  61603. 

A.  Diane  Rennert.  1836  Jefferson  Place  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 


A.  Representation  Services  Institute,  Inc.. 
Suite  801.  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rlckett,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  ft  HamUton,  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30086. 

A.  James  W.  RiddeU,  738  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  W.  K.  KeUogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 

A.  Qwxfp  Wesley  Ritter,  3914  King  Arthur 
Road,  Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  Alton  Box  Board  Co.,  Alton,  ni.  63003. 

A.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co..  Two  Gateway  Cen- 
ter. Pittsbiu^.  Pa. 

A.  WUIlam  L.  Rodlch.  5601  Eastern  Ave- 
nue, Baltimore.  Md.  21224. 

B.  OIldden-Durkee,  5601  Eastern  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21224. 

A.  James  A.  Rooney.  Suite  1307,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Mead  Data  Central,  111  West  First 
Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  46403. 

A.  Christine  Boot,  2832  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE..  Washington  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Boyall,  Koegel  ft  WeUs,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  irw,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

A.  Buth  M.  Saxe.  3080  M  Street  NW..  WaCh- 
ington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Kenneth  I.  Schaner,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Belief  Every- 
where, Inc.,  660  Plrst  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T. 
10016. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanaer.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Schloesberg.  1136  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bUe,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Inqilement 
W(X'kers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

A.  MUton  W.  Schober.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  220.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Massachusetts  Consumer  Bankers  Group. 

A.  Valerie  Schulte,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  636  Madlaon  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sydnee  M.  Schwartz,  900  16th  Street 
NW,  Washlngt<m,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

A.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  D.C,  3030  M 
Street  NW.,  Boom  300,  Washington,  D.C 
30036. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1735  DeSalea  Street  NW, 
Waahhigton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1736  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 
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A.  Snaron.  Pierson.  Semmes.  Crollus  & 
Flnley.  1054  31st  Street  NW^  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Ck>lo. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson.  Semmes,  Crollus  &  Fin- 
ley.  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.T.  10023. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp.  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Fur  Merchants  Association. 
324  West  30th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Sllversteln  Sc  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1260  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  603 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  M.  Snow,  8401  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago, 
m.  60611. 

A.  WUb\ir  D.  Sparks,  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air -Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute, 1819  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22300. 

A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  B  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Sportsman's  Paradise  Homeowners  Asso- 
ciation, Route  3.  Box  338,  Blythe,  Calif.  93326. 

A.  wmiam  M.  Stephens,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Malllnckrodt  Chemical  Works,  P.O.  Box 
5439,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63160:  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc., 
126  East  Lincoln  Avenue,  Rahway,  N  J.  07065; 
S.  B.  Penlck  &  Co..  100  Church  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pulp  and  Paper  Machinery  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Room  910,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 


A.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  420  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY..  10017. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Independent  Live- 
stock Producers,  c  'o  Herman  Dlnklage,  Whit- 
man, Nebr. 

A.  Sandra  Kay  Tllley,  3216  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  Springfield,  111.  63704. 

B.  The  Hope  School.  60  Hazel  Lane,  Spring- 
field, m.  62703. 

A.  Oerald  Toppen,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rooe- 
mont.  m.  60018. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble.  1411  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44113. 


A.  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valentl.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  of  Copyright  Owners,  c/o 
PhllUps,  Nizer,  Benjamin,  Krim  &  Ballon,  477 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022;  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
1800  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

iti.  Elizabeth  Alderman  Vinson,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1057B, 
Morrlstown.  tJJ.  07960. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.,  General  Motors 
Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia  Pacific  Corp.,  900  8W  Fifth 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  17S0 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutxul  Savings 
Banks,  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Steel  Corp..  2800  Grant  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16219. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Procter  and  Oamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45201. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Time  and  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  1600  Valley  Road, 
Wayne.  N.J.  07040. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  370  Park  Aventie 
New  York  City,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc^^fno 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  WashlngtuB^  c 
20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  TItcoma,  Wash.  98401. 

A.  George  R.  Walker,  3901  Hawkins  Point 
Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  31336. 

B.  Olldden-Durkee.  9901  Hawkins  Point 
Road.  Baltimore.  Md.  31226. 

A.  John  S.  Walker,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  GUdden-Durkee,  5601  Eastern  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  31224. 

A.  Pamela  R.  Warner,  5500  North  KedUl, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  J.  R.  Carlson  Labs.  6600  North  Kedztl, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Janet  H.  Wegner,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  AssocUtion, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Weisman,  Celler,  Spett,  Modlln  &  Werth- 
elmer.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  910, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lawrence  N.  Brandt  &  Co.,  4201  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  HI,  1625  I  Street  KW., 
Suite  805.  Washington,  DjC.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  150  East  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Alan  J.  Whitney,  1341  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees,  Inc..  285  Dorchester  Avenue.  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A.  David  WUken.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Auto-Train  Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  WUllams  ft  King.  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  NonuQda  Mines  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  45,  Com- 
merce Court  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

A.  Earl  WUson,  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline,  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont.  ni.  60018. 

A.  Kenneth  David  Wollaek,  Suite  790,  1341 
O  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  90006. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Suite  720,  1341  O  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  S.  Yerrld,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, PeorU,  ni.  61602. 
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*A11  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  anuMinta  refer  to  receipts  and  ejqiendltures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarteriy 
Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1972  were  received  too  late  to  be  Included  or  were  not  included  In  the 
the  published  reports  for  the  third  quarter. 

FiLK  Onk  Copt  Wrra  thx  SEcanABT  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  rax  Clbuc  of  the  House  or  REraxaENTATiva: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Afpbopeiate  Leiteb  oh  Ficube  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Repobt"  Heading  Below: 

•TEELiMiNAaT"  Repobt  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QrrABTEBLT"  Repobt:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "6,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
PUBSUANT  TO  FEDEBAL  REGULATION  OP  LOBBTINa   ACT 


P 

QDAXTKB                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  Genebal.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)  "Employee". — ^To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".    (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(U)    "Employer". — ^To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Sbpabatx  Rxpobts.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Elmployees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.   OBGANIZATION   OB   iNDrVXDUAL   FlLXNO: 

1.  state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  buslne 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  nnployeee 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  X>y  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emplotxb. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  Hotise  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — S  302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Intebebts,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bllU. 


3.  in  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift) . 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
eomblne  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  K 
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Non  out  Itzm  "D." — (a)  /n  Oeneral.    The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.    Wben  an  organization  or  IndlTldual  ilaw 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organisation  or  Individual for 

such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."     "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Repobt  Is  roR  an  EifPLOTn. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receiptt  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organiiatlons  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
aaseasments.  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organisations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Rxport  Is  tor  an  Acknt  or  Emplotex. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presiuned  that  yo\ir  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  S,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RECgtPTS    (INCLTTDINO   CONTRDirnONS  AND  LOANS)  : 

nil  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "Hone"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  tSOO  or  more 

1.  9 Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter)                                   ' 

2.  • Oif  ts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  is.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  _,  i 

4.  a Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  fiease  answer    yes    or    no   : 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  • Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  » Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

_.                 _           ,           i.i^w   ......     .r^    _.        ^»j^   ..>..  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

»•  •- ■        *i  ..7?.^                  through  this  Quarter    (Add     6  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

**"*    ~  '  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  30a(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ ToTAi,  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /••  i>»w«/f  ••♦,•«,«  t.t,   i  *».,■»„,.».  m         v 

10.  $- Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  .,  ^  ^<    r^rJ^^.,^:     l^?^*\;""^""w"V;'J * 

U.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  !}'522  SS    i^\°°''A  ^^^^  ^""^  ^I'^^^^^Z  Tork^.Y. 

$1,786.00    The  Roe  CorporaUon,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  m. 

12.  $ "Expense  moifey"  and  Reimbursements  received  this        

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

NoTX  ON  iTXic  "E". — (o)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Exploteb.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EzPENDHTTRES  (INCLUDING  LOANS )  In  Connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  tbe  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  f . Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item 


•1") 


S.  $. 
4.9. 


Olfts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

...Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 
cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  prevlotu  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9' 

and  "10") 


"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 
12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

15.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

16.  Bsclpients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditiires  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
i4>proxlmateIy  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

81.780.00    7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Blarshbanks  Bill." 

82.400.00    7-16.8-16.9-16:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

,  Washington,  DC— Public  relations 

I  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,160.00 
PAGE  a 
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A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  172S  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8800. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Shipbuilders,  1200 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)    $22,681.     E.   (9)   $15,000. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1726  De  Sales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $8,628.12.     E.   (9)    $8,628.12. 

A.  APL-CIO  Maritime  Conunlttee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 
D.  (6)   $8,000.     B.   (9)   $2,092.89. 

A.  Gibson  T.  Ahlgren,  1967  B  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

O.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
P.O.  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  802.  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  936  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60607. 

D.  (8)  $200.    B.  (9)  $38. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association.  Inc.. 
Suite  409.  ABBA  BuUdlng.  625  School  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Alderson.  Catherwood,  Ondov  &  Leonard, 
105  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
56912. 

B.  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn.  66012. 
D.   (6)   $8,160.     E.  (9)    1.S29A8. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  liao  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    B.  (9)   $4418.10. 

A.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  565  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  CaUf.  00004. 

D.  (6)   $1,040.    E.  (9)   $1,688.77. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen,  444  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 

North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)  $760.    B.  (9)    156.63. 

A.  Amalgamated  Tl'ansit  Union.  APL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  403.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64114. 

D.  (6)   $6,524.93.     E.   (9)   $6,524.93. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
«0th  Street.  New  Tork.  N.Y.  10016. 
O    (6)   $36,067.10.     E.   (9)   $36,067.10. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
O.  (6)   $1369.63.     E.   (9)   $1369.68. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
<»«»lty,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 
D-  (6)  $138939.    E.  (9)  $1.93939. 
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A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)   $6300.61.     B.   (0)   $6300.61. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 

D.  (6)   $40,068.     E.   (9)   $40,068. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $67,39938. 

A.  American    Frozen    Food   Institute,   019 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $130,138.82.     E.   (9)    $3,06839. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $2393.78.     E.  (9)  $3378.45. 

A.  American  Human*  Association,  6361 
Boslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 

B.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  (9)  $3,174.71. 

A.  Amsrlcan  Insurance  Association.  86 
John  Street.  New  York  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Admiral  Insurance  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.; 
Aetna  Casualty  *  Surety  Co.,  Hartford  Conn.; 
Aetna  Casualty  ft  Surety  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 

D.  (6)  $8434838.     B.  (9)  $3434838. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $11,034.    B.  (9)  $10300.76. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Route  460, 
Box  498,  GambrUls.  Md.  21064. 

D.  (6)  $2.    B.  (9)  $3. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Assolcation,  1838  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  308,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

A.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $1.75736. 

A.  Amsrlcan  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 
E.  (9)  $39,530.18. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
E.  (9)  $3,190. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Abbo- 
ciatlon,  1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

E.  (9)  $1361.76.       ' 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria,  lU.  61602. 

D.  (6)   $8394.13.     E.   (9)   $6394.18. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)   $844.53. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  IS 
E  Street  NW.,   Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.   (6)   $2,688.40     E.   (9)   $2348.56. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (6)   $10,671. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Astociatlon. 
1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,430.82.     E.  (9)  $7,430.82. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30016. 

E.  (9)   $9,724.96. 


A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AYli- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $130136331.    E.  (9)  $76,60736. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  646  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Suite  620,  Chicago,  ni.  00611. 

D.  (6)  $7,787.78.    E.(9)  $4370.03. 

A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square. 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  and  Por- 
warders  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One 
World  Trade  Center,  Suite  1109,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10048. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $10639. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $46.58. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $10390.06.    E.  (9)  $58,046.16. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1633  K  Street  NW..  Suite  838,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  602,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $103,043.    E.  (9)  $3,668A6. 


A.  Ted  E.  Amlck,  1616  R  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (0)  $750. 

A.  Donald  E.  Anderson. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,346.14.    B.  (9)  $348. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  436  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  335 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Bldge,  DL 

D.  (6)    $2381.     E.   (9)    $22.10. 

A.  George  W.  AM>erson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $15,000.  \ 

A.  John  C.  Archer,  1516  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington.  Va.  22309. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Arent.  Fox.  Klntner.  Plotkln  *  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  AasocUtlon.  1101 
16th  Street  NW.yWaahington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1338.  'B.  («)   8SS35. 

A.  Arnold  ft  Porter,  1339  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  PalrchUd  Camera  and  Instnunent  Corp.. 
464  Dlla  Street,  Moxmtain  View.  Calif.  94040. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)   $76. 

A.  Arnold  ft  POTter,  1339  19th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Group,  919  llilrd  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y.  10033. 
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A.  AnuAd  tc  Porter,  1329  19th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  a0036. 

B.  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  lawyers  Ae- 
BocUtlon.  c/o  Oeorge  Bamnan,  3720  Farragut 
Street.  Kensington,  Md. 

E.  (9)  •si.ao. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Wa&blngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   •312.60.     E.   (9)    $5.43. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  230  Park 
Avenue.  New  Yorls,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    9026.     B.   (9)    $1041. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  20 
BrocMl  street.  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOOS. 

D.    (6)    $876.     E.   (9)    918:47. 

A.  Judith  A.  Assmus,  1763  R  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1768  R  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

D.  (6)   $1,375. 

A.  The  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $5,350. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Piaza,  New- 
ark. N  J. 07102. 

D.  (6)   $95.     E.   (9)   $82.60. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users.  Suite 
607.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention tc  Innovation,  Suite  1007.  Crystal 
Plaza  Building  1.  2001  Jefferson  Davis  fflgh- 
way,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)   $4,836.    E.  (9)  $3,741.92. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW..  WaAlngton,  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)   $7,824.65.     E.  (9)   $7,824.65. 


A.  Association  of  MaTimum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $73.47. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1728  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $385. 

A.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Reflners, 
1600  North  Qulncy  Street,  Box  7116,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22207. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  615  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  CaUf .  90071. 
E.  (9)  $4,166. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Oempany  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Wasbingtoo.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  W.  AvwiU.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20066. 

B.  American  Opt<nnetrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter.  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  lU.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $301. 


A.  NichoUs  R.  Bach.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  National  Paint  &  Coatings  Association 
Inc.,  1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $90.    E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Donald  L.  Badders,  200  East  Randolph 
Drive.  No.  3101.  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Rand<dph  Drive,  No.  8101,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $540.36.    E.  (9)  $280.73. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge,  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (0)    $2,526.91. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  HawalL 

A.  George  F.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $5350.     E.  (9)   $902.97 

A.  Thomas  F.  Baker,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.   (6)   $324.61.     E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale,  956  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle,  Wash. 
D.  (6)  $576.    E.  (9)   $285. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,925.     E.  (9)  $142. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  90086. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Bamett.  Suite  400.  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  BC3A  SET,  England. 

D.   (6)    $7,600.     E.   (9)   $5,901.77. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $3,600. 

A.  James  C.  Barr.  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1166  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $300.    E.  (9)  $117.60. 

A.  David  8.  Barrows,  214  Centtiry  Building. 
Portland,  Oreg.  97206. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon   and  California 


Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court- 
house, Roeeburg,  Oreg.  97470. 
D.  (6)  $1,900. 

A-  T.  Michael  Barry,  1771  N  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036* 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $83.86. 

A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  3261, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $3,960.41.     E.  (9)  $163.02. 

A.  Lucius  D.  BatUe,  960  L'Enfant  Placa 
South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  960 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington.  D  C 
20024. 

A.  BatzeU  ft  Nunn,  1623  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, 1523  L.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    B.  (9)  $298.46. 

A.  Batzell  A  Nunn,  1623  L  Street  NW- 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation, 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $62J0. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW_ 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions. 
D.  (6)  $679.67. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW„ 
No.  600.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich    48214. 

D.  (6)  $4,417.93.    E.  (9)   $408.93. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
No.  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $6,481.74.     E.  (9)  $414.88. 

A.  Page  Belcher,  Suite  870,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  $900. 

A.  Thomas  S.  Belford,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $199.98. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Bennett.  1735  New  York 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $3,676.16. 

A.  Berl  Bemhard,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  common  Fund.  636  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $269.08. 

A.  Meyer  Bernstein.  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
ISth    Street    NW..    Washington,    DC.    3000S. 

D.  (6)  $689.10. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group.  American  Import- 
ers Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 
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A.  Berry  &  Otpson,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suit*  670.   Washington,   D.C. 

20006. 

B.  Atalanta  Corp..  17  Varlck  Street.  New 
Yort,  N.Y.  10013. 

D.  (6)  $3,450.     E.  (9)  $166.24. 

A.  Berry  ae  Olpaon,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,   Suite  670,   Washington,   D.C. 

90006. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council,  1700  Pennsyl- 
Tsnla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  (9)  $460. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20086. 

D.  (6)  $800.    I.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blamiller,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labra:  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations,  816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  6026  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  6026  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20016. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  Clay- 
too.  Mo.  63106. 

A.  Lydla  Bitter,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
laOl,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201. 
Wsshlngton.  D.C.  90006. 

D.  (6)  $420.    E.  (9)  $430. 

A.  Neal  R.  BJomson,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  30001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $475. 

A.  Jerald  Blizln,  1426  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $25.30. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Roes,  Gottesman  tt, 
Gordon,  246  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  576  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10O22. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.01.    E.   (9)  $168.16. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Roes,  Gottesman  ft 
Gordon,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10017. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  576  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)  $6,875.01.     E.   (9)  $74.88. 


A.  Boasberg.  Hewes,  Klores  ft  Kass,  1225 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D-   (6)    $980.27. 


A.  Boasberg,  Hewes,  Klores  ft  Kass,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington,  HC 
20036. 

B.  Communities  in  Action  Together,  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30086. 

D.  (6)  $1,666.36. 

A.  Rebecca  L.  Bogard,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $168. 

A.  Frederick  C.  Bond  m,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)  $41.76.     E.  (9)  $43.10. 

A.  8.  Lees  Booth,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Bocton  Lawyers'  Vietnam  Committee, 
32d  floor,  225  Franlclin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

E.  (9)   $336.60. 

A.  O.  Stewart  Boewell.  Suite  1001,  1160 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1601  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 
N.O.  28303. 

D.  (6)  $3,391.66.    E.  (9)  $99.13. 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  N.W., 
Suite  609,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  814,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Oorp.,  8044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,038.60. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower,  1126  letb  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
ft  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $240.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  325  Pioneer  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation. 325  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  87402. 

A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFIr- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,236.28.     E.  (9)  $468.14. 

A.  George  E.  Bradley.  1341  O  Street  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  X^mployees 
of  U8DA,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.  (9)   $36. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  688 
N(»th  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  00610. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30000. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Room  133,  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Conunlttee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 


A.  Charles  G.  Bragg,  P.O.  Box  12286,  Idem- 
phls,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Coimcil  of  Amerlctt. 
P.O.  BooE  13386,  Memphis,  Tenn.  88113. 

D.  (6)  $676.93.     E.  (9)  $63.71. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner,  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plaza  1, 3001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  33303. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention and  Innovation,  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plaza  1, 2001  Jefferson  DavU  Highway,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Wally  Brlacoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $136.     E.  (9)  $16JS0. 

A.  John  Broadbent,  161  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison  Ave^ 
nue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $470.     E.  (9)  $108.79. 

A.  John  Broadbent,  161  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  J.  R.  Tlmmlns  ft  Co..  87  WaU  Btnet, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
316  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $376. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17tb  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  David  W.  BnxHne,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  824  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  d!c.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $843.76.     E.  (9)  $317.16. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  HamUton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Brown,  Vlassls  ft  Bain,  222  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock.  Ariz.  86516. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers.  10020 
Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Suite  308.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90024. 
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A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Scbomer,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Francblae  Aaaociatlon, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waohlngton, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  ft  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bankers  Association,  Inc.. 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

K.  (9)  (93.38. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobile  Home  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 14650  Lee  Road,  ChantUIy,  Va.  22021. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Oiuuranty  Insurance  Corp., 
600  Marine  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  tt  Schomer,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Ad-Hoo  Hotislng  CoaUtlon.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce.  Jr.,  1125  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9).  $2,005. 

A.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  907,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Paul  Title  Insurance  Corp.,  1660 
West  Big  Beaver  Road,  Troy,  Mich.  48084. 

D.   (6)   $60.     E.  (9)   $27.32. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12386, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  MemphU,  Tenn. 

A.  Philip  N.  Buckmlnster,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park.  Mich.  48231. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (0)   $480.66. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler,  1800  K  Street,  NW., 
Suite  929,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  44318. 
D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington.  Ky.  40501. 
D.  (6)  $33,823.46.     E.  (9)  $1,199.95. 

A.  PhU  Burnett,  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $315.25.     E.  (9)  $51.48. 

A.  George  Bumham  IV,  1635  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

E.  (9)  $294. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns.  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $235.65. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.  18901. 

E.  (9)  $221.81. 


A.  Biisinw  ExscuUvea  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  and  New  Natlcmal  Priorities,  901  North 
Howard  Street,  Baltimore.  Md.  21301. 

D.  (6)  $2,184.     B.  (9)  $3,705.09. 

A.  Harry  W.  Buzzerd,  Jr.,  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12385,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $313.50.     E.  (9)  $6.60. 

A.  Charles  S.  Caldwell.  900  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $5,157.67.    E.  (9)  $100.96. 

A.  David  W.  Calfee  m.  334  C  Street  SB.. 
Wasblngton,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  334  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,474.40.     E.  (9)  $8.70. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  11  WaU  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  C.  CampbeU,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  13385,  Memphis  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $331.93. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1016  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  USA, 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $370.40. 

A.  Charles  O.  Campbell,  1713  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association, 
1712  a  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Capital  Holding  Corp..  Commonwealth 
Building,  Louisville.  Ky.  40201. 
E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
816   16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,316.76.     E.  (9)  $176.68. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Room  606.  The  Farra- 
qut  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.  C.  3,  England. 

D.  (6)  $13,225.     E.  (9)  $2,469.06. 

A.  Michael  H.  CardoBO,  Suite  370,  One  Du- 
pont  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Gulf  OU   Corp..   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $375. 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  676  Fourth  Avenue.  Bro(A- 
lyn.  N.Y.  11333. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $3J73.80. 

A.  Elizabeth  8.  Carpenter,  1436  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $30.  i 

A.  L.  C.  Carpenter.  301  South  Seventh 
Street.  Columbia.  Mo. 

B.  Mldcontlnent  Fanners  Association. 
D.  (6)  $6,399.32.     B.  (9)  $1,688.66. 


A.  John  R.  Canon.  20  Obavy  Chaae  Circle 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Aaeodatlon.  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30015. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttend<»f ,  36  Broadway 
New  York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Aaaociatlon.  P.O. 
Box  607.  Durban.  South  Africa. 

E.  (0)  $7.484J)3. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr..  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wuhlngton  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     B.  (0)  $70.46. 

A.  James  Caasese,  Sr.,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  13050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich.  48303. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  511  Wilson  Plaza 
Building.  3436  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington 
Va.  33301. 

B.  Agricultural  PubUsbers  AaeocUUon.  611 
Wilson  Plaza  BuUdlng.  3436  WUaon  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  32201. 

D.  (6)  $310.     B.  (9)  $300.46. 

A.  Central  America  Cooperative  PederatloB, 
Inc.,  400  World  Center  BuUdlng.  918  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (0)  $1,771.39. 

A.  J.  U.  Chambers  &  Co..  Inc.,  3300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Cordage  Institute.  3300  Calvert  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DX;.  30008. 

D.  (6)  $937.60. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers.  3300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Aaaociatlon,  P.O.  Bos 
446,  Mbabane,  SwazUand. 

D.  (6)   $7,600.     E.  (9)  $1J>81.41. 

A.  James  W.  Chi^man,  1635  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  1636 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,411. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,785.66. 

A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometrtc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  830  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria.  lU.  61603. 

A.  cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  676  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY.  10033. 

D.    (6)    $43,631.81.     E.    (0)    $433.60. 

A.  cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  675  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10033. 

D.   (6)   $43,631.81.     E.   (9)   $636.90. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

O.  (6)   $836.     E.  (0)   $123.33. 

A.  Kimball  Clark.  Suite  213,  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 
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B.  Association  of  American  RaUroada,  1930 
L  Street  NW..   Washington.  D.C.  30030. 
D.   (6)    $130.    B.    (0)    $36.68. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark.  30S0  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.    E.  (0)   $186.86. 

A  Robert  M.  Clark.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  The  Atchison  Tbpeka  Jt  Santa  Fa 
BaUway  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  lU.,  60604. 

A.  Clark,  West.  Keller,  Banders  ft  Gins- 
berg, 3434  First  National  Bank  BuUdlng. 
DaUas.  Tex..  76303. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers'  Association. 
Inc.,  110  East  69th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Joan  Claybrook,  Room  305,  3000  P  Street 
jm.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  Room  306,  2000  P 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Jacob  dayman,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AHr- 
CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $738.40. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, P.O.  Box  6,  Pittsburg.  Kans.  66762. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  ft  HamUton. 
1360  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  60th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  $160.    B.  (9)  $36. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  HamUton,  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036 

B.  Lehman  Bros..  Inc..  1  WUllam  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,100. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Bteen  ft  HamUton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahmgton.  D.C. 
30036 

B.  The  OU  Shale  Corp..  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  (0)  $3000. 

A  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  ft  HamUton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Ave- 
nue, Suite  334,  Scaradale,  N.Y.  10638. 

D.  (6)  $100.    B.  (0)  $568.80. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  346  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  (0)  $106. 

A.  Earle  C.  Olementa.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Brown  ft  wuilameon  Ti^bMeo  Corp.. 
U>ulsvllle,  Ky.  40201.      I 

I.  (0)  $106.  I 

_*•  "Mle  C.  CtomenU.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  UggeU  ft  Myers.  Inc.,  080  PUth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.T.  10090.     , 

>•  (0)  $108.  \ 

A.  Ksrle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.  Lorlllard,  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,  300  East  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  (0)  $106. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PhUlp  Morris,  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

E.   (0)  $105. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Indiistrles.  Inc.,  Wln- 
ston-Salem,  N.C.,  37102. 

E.  (0)  $105. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Waahmgton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  WashUigton.  DC.  30006. 

A.  ClUTord,  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  ft 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwalne  & 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Basketball  Players  Associa- 
tion, 16  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

A.  Larry  D.  Cline.  1815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (0)   $40.03. 

A.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining,  334  C 
Street  SB..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.   (6)   $360.     E.   (0)   $1,638.07. 

A.  Grover  C.  Cobb,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (0)   $8,000.     E.  (0)   $300. 

A.  John  M.  Coffey,  Suite  870.  1780  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30000. 

B.  Page  Belcher,  SiUte  870,  1780  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  David  Cohen,  3030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30086. 

D.   (6)   $6,636.     B.   (0)   $146.80. 

A.  Jerry  Cohen,  470  Totten  Pond  Road, 
Waltham,  Mass.  03164. 

B.  Ruetgerswerke  Aktlengesellschaft. 
Frankfurt  am  Main.  West  Germany. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord,  1630  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  603,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard,  Inc.,  656  Cal- 
ifornia Street,  San  Francisco,  CaUf.  04136. 

D.  (6)  $7,301.66.     B.  (0)  $8,071.60. 

A.  B.  Michael  Cole.  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  30036. 

D.   (6)   $4,600.     B.   (0)   $73. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  1010  Maasacbuaetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  830  New 
Center  BuUdlng,  Detroit.  Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)   $600. 


A.  Robert  T.  Cole,  1300  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16333. 

B.  (0)   $100. 

A.  Robert  T.  Cole,  1300  17tb  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  3  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $000.     E.  (0)   $100.. 

A.  Coles  ft  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)    $35,186.67. 

A.  Coles  ft  Goertner,  100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $134.06. 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  ^5 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  6()01O. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (0)   $1,800.         -, 

A.  CoilltT,  Shannon.  RUl  ft  Edwards.  1626 
I  Street  NW..  Wasblngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006: 

D.   (6)   $40. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  ft  Edwards.  1628 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arlington, 
Va.  22200. 

D.   (6)   $600.    E.  (0)   $475. 

A.  CoUler.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Bdwarda.  1626 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  632.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Aaaociatlon  of 
America,  Inc.,  122  East  43d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (0)   $100. 

A.  CoUler,  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards,  1038 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  633,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (0)  $300. 

A.  CoUler.  Shannon,  RUl  ft  Edwards.  1636 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  633.  Wasblngton.  O.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  BroUer  CouncU,  1166  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  CoUler.  Shannon.  RUl  ft  Edigurds.  1636 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tool  ft  SUinless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1626  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  623.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $1,350.     E.   (9)   $636. 

A.  Jamea  P.  Collins,  1000  10th  Street  NW.. 
Wasblngton,  D.O. 

B.  American  Iron  ft  Steel  Institute,  60  But 
43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $136. 

A.  Fata  O.  ColUna,  111  Weetmlniter  Street, 
Provldenoe,  RJ. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
ISIaad,  111  Westminster  Street.  Provldenoe. 
BJ. 

D.  (0)  $08.75. 
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A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  703  Ua- 
jestlo  Building,  Denver,  Colo., 

A.  Committee  tor  Study  of  Rerenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Blng  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

O.    (6)    t8,lS0.     B.    (9)    $7,497^4. 

A.  Committee  of  Copyright  Ownen,  1600 

I  street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    •46.218.14.     E.   (9)    tSTTjaeSM. 


A.  Committee  on  Strikes  In  Transporta- 
tion, 1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (S)  180.32.     E  (9)  »89.3a. 

A.   Common   Cause,   2030   M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  »94e,290.67.     E.  (9)  $233,836.07. 

A.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  (9)  •10,244.06. 


A.  Communities  In  Action  Together,  1717 
Massachusetts  Aveniie  NW.,  Suite  408,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    •19,193.38.     E.   (9)    •18,363.00. 


A.   Computer   Ind\utry  Association,  Inc., 
16255  Ventura  Boulevard.  Enclno.  CalU.  01316. 
D.  (6)  •84,31835.     E.  (9)  830,918. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries.  308 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  8900.     E.(9)  •143.90. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200O6. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  1366  Avenue  of  th« 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    •1,600.     E.   (9)    ^300. 


A.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 
D.   (6)   •7.296.78.     E.   (9)   814,395.30. 

A.  Congress  Watch,  Room  306,  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   •1,139.61.     E.   (9)   •1,139.61. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  136  East  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   6160.     E.   (9)    •66.30. 


A.  Connecticut   Bankers   Association,    100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Chrysler  C(Mrp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenu0. 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48331. 

D.   (6)    •600.     E.   (9)    ^340. 


A.  Consolidated  Natural  Oas  Service  Co.. 
Inc.,  4  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Fa., 
10323. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  311  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)   63,600. 


A.  Jack  T.  Conway,  3080  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common   Cause.   3030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   83,813.80. 

A.  Charles  F.  Cook,  Jr..  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Blng 
Building,  WaAlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   •1.076. 


A.  Cook  &  Pranke,  660  Bast  Madison 
Street.  BfUwaukee,  Wis.,  53303. 

B.  M.  ft  I.  Marahfcii  ft  ilsley  Bank.  770 
North  Water  Street.  MUwaukee.  Wis.  68903. 

D.  (6)   •OOO.     E.   (9)   •306.36. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.    (6)    •3,300.     E.    (0)    •800. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  101,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  •598.80. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper.  Suite  1100,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Wlnstoa- 
Salem,  N.C. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cockier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Converse  Rubber  Co.,  Maiden.  Mass., 
Unlroyal,  Inc.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  •2,600.     E.  (9)  •173.16. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Induatrlee,  1026  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    63,000.     E.    (9)    •S. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Maniifaotur- 
Ing  Association,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   66,000.     E.  (9)   6137.38. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  636  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  33314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)   81,360.        E.  (9)  •403.94. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1838  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.O. 
30036. 

D.   (6)   83.000.       E.   (9)   ^746. 

A.  DarreU  Coover,  1636  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
813,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  3600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes.  m. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  82,000.      E.  (9)  8183. 

A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   8975.       E.  (9)   •87.50. 

A.  AUan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming.  N.T. 
14830. 

A.  Bertram  Robert  Cottine,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,   Suite   708,   Washington,  D.C.   30086. 

B.  Health  Research  Oroup,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    8160.     E.   (9)   •4.40. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas,  Suite  608,  1613  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  &  Sciences,  1726 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  606,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    847,083.     E.    (9)    84,684.66. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlngtoo,  DC 
D.  (6)  8854JM.    E.  (9)  8864Ji6. 

A.  Paul  L.  Coiirtney.  1726  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  8300. 

A.  Roger  C.  Coiirtney,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  PeorU,  ni.  61602. 

D.  (6)  8313.10.     B.  (9)  8324.15. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  I6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Idachlne  Tool  Dlstrlbuton 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

E.  (9)  829930. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   30006. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  MOIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plaza,   Milwaukee,   Wis.   43301. 

D.  (6)  83,900. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Industrial 
Parks. 

E.  (9)  83.60. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, 7901  Weetpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  23101. 

A.  Covington  ft  BiirUng,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  State  of  Alaska. 
E.  (9)  812,995.09. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen.  9024  Willow  Valley 
Drive,  Potomac,  Md.  30864. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  1160  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  833.     E.  (9)  •SS. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  ft  Brown,  21  Dupont  Oil- 
at  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1627 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 


A.  Cox,  Langfwd  ft  Brown,  21  Dupont  Cir- 
cle NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30036. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, n.S.  Highway  80  and  Nail  Avenue. 
P.O.  Box  1906.  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66232. 

D.  (6)  81.600.    B.  (9)  866. 

A.  Robert  W.  Crawford.  1636  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc..  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  80,999.99.     E.  (9)  •2,684.83. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  P.O.  Box  3180,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  USA..  P.O.  Box  3180.  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Crean.  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Richard  O.  Creighton.  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
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B.  The  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
80006.  I 

D.  (6)  $1,000.  I 

A.  H.  C.  CroUy. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48303.  / 

A.  Jack  A.  Crowder.  Suite  1001.  1160  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28281. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     B.  (0)  $46.20. 


A.  Culbertson,  Pendleton  &  Pendleton,  1 
Parragut  Square  South,  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canned  ft  Cooked  Meat  Importers'  As- 
sociation, c/o  Deltec  International.  Ltd.,  2801 
Ponce  de  Leon  Boulevard,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
33134. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $164.63. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland.  1136  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1136  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $538.     E.  (9)  81.606. 

A  Frank  Cummlngs.  Gall,  Lane  ft  Powell, 
1360  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers,  346  East  47th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  8500. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  005  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $8,350.     E.  (9)  83337.60. 

A.  William  Kay  Dalnes.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

O.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Qatt  Drink  Association. 
D.    (6)    $87J6.     E.   (9)    $4.76. 

A  Daniels  ft  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.  <6)   81.860.     E.   (9)   8170J0. 

A.  Benjamin  O.  Danis.  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  307.  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30037. 

A  Danzansky,  Dickey,  Tydings.  Quint  ft 
Oomon,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $4,673.60.     B.  (9)  $4,640.90. 

A.  John  C.  D»tt.  435  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  335 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $1,719.     E.  (9)  $13.79. 

A.  PhUlp  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  I6th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

D.  (6)   83.388.     B.  (0)   8118.60. 


A.  Larry  C.  Davenport.  33  Thrush  Road. 
Sterling,  Va.  22170. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  201,  ChantUly,  Va.  22021. 

D.  (6)  $5375. 

A.  Aled   P.    Davles,    60   Bast   Van   Buren 
Street.  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  60  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (0)  $16834. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  6200.  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  Bankers  Life   and   Casualty  Co..  4444 
Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60630. 

E.  (9)   $9737. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200.  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago.  III.  60603. 

E.  (0)   $9737. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  The   Myron   Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Northwest   Industries,   Inc.,   400   West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60609. 

D.   (6)    $162.60.     E.   (9)   $102.09. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  Sears.    Roebuck    and    Co..    926    South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60607. 

D.   (6)   $6,400.     E.   (9)    $613.19. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6200.  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  lU.  60604. 

E.  (9)   $9730. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  6300,  Chicago,  lU.  60670. 

B.  United  Insiurance  Co.  of  America,  One 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60001. 

E.  (9)  $97.37. 

A.  Fred  E.  Davis,  1133  16th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $475. 

A.  R.  HUton  Davis.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  UjBJL, 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Walter  L.  Davis,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $760. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)    $335.     E.   (9)   $392. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group.  2001  I  Street  NW.. 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers  Educational  and  Oo-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  3361.  Den- 
ver, CcAo. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     B.   (9)   307.28. 


A.  DeHart  and  BTolde,  Inc.,  1506  aad  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc, 
114  West  nth  Street,  Kabsas  City.  Mo.  64106. 

b.   (6)    $140.     E.  (9)   $1730. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde,  Inc.,  1506  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20087. 

B.  Recording  Indvistry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $44730.     E.   (0)    $24.70. 

A.  Delta  Group,  Ltd..  2535  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)   $4300.    E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $1,930. 

A.  Ray  Denlson.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Lab(»'  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    86300.     E.   (9)    865632. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1736  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
676.  BeUevue,  Wash.  98009. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Compoeers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  One  Llnccdn  Plaza,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10033. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811.  1736  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  tar  *'"f<'M>»' 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811,  1726  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  ft  Smith, 
Inc.,  One  Uberty  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Claude  J.  DesauteU,  Suite  811,  1726  K 
Street   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    30006. 

B.  S.T.OF.  (Shipping  Tleups  Over  Perma- 
nently),  Post  Office  Box  4487,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96813. 

A.  CUude  J.  DesauteU.  Suite  811.  1736  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Washington  Citizens  for  World  Trade. 
101  West  15th.  Poet  Office  Box  301.  Olympla. 
Wash.  98607. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney.  435  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.(6)   82381.     E.   (9)    $12230. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  606  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1W16. 

E.  (0)  $198. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1109,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.   (6)    $1,640.     E.   (9)   $744.96. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
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B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association.  1900  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  3fiO,  Washington,  O.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    $6,039.38.    &  (9)   9146.44. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California.  Poet  Office  Box  338,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.  85802. 

D.  (6)  «2.291.31.     K.  (9)  $136.60. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  MarysvUle  Dam  Committee,  Poat  Office 
Drawer  B.,  MarysTllle,  Calif.  96901. 

D.  (6)  $306.60.     E.  (9)  $11. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District.  Post 
Office  Box  816,  West  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,460.36.     E.  (9)  $60.36. 

A.    Disabled    American    Veterans,    S725 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  $49,678.61.    E.  (9)  $49,673.61. 
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A.   Disabled   Officers   Association,    1612   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $3,600. 

A.  wmum  H.  Dodds.  1116  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bUe,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)   $6,639.92.     E.  (9)   $1,068.46. 

A.  Patrice  M.  Doherty,  Suite  1001,  1160 
17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  American  Textile  Manxifacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  28281. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $76. 

A.  Robert  C.  DoUn,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.  ««i^Kvoii. 

D.   (6)   $209.36.     E.  (9)   $106.14. 

A.  Edward  V.  Donahue,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,788.    B.  (9)   $1,788. 

A.  Jack  Donahxie,  1736  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
606,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1736 
I  Street  NW.,  SiUte  606,  Waahlngton.  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,002.     E.  (8)   $488.11. 


620,    Munsey    Building,    Waahlngton,    DC. 
20004. 

D.   (6)   $8316.61.     E.  (9)   $279. 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey,  Room  306, 
2000  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  Room  306,  2000  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46202. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle,  1730  M  street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  »»nv 
Building,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)    $620.06.     E.   (9)   $643.40. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  3039  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Society  of  ProfeaHonal  Bngi- 
neere,  3039  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $4,031.26. 

A.  Wilbur  B.  Dronen,  100  Northeast  Aii>nif 
Street,  Pe<ala,  ni.  61602. 

B.  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Ncwtbeaat 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.,  61602. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)  $303.60.  | 

A.  Dean  W.  Drullas,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  OptMnetrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  830  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Peoria,  111.  61603. 

D.   (6)   $386.63.     E.  (9)   $434.80. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $130.00.    E.  (9)   $130.00. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow.  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Qarment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,004.    E.  (9)  $3,887.10. 

A.  William  DuChesBl,  1136  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ttatlle  Workers  Union  of  America  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,476.    E.  (9)   100. 


I 

A.  Hugh  O.  Duffy.  1760  New  York  Avenue, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Constimer  Center  for  Legal 
Services,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $4,900. 


>    T       T  r^       ..       >  ■*•  Norman  Duncan,  1166  18th  Street  NW 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  330  Southern  BuUdbig,  Waahlngton  DC  20006                  o«^«.  nw., 

Washington,  D.C  20005.  ^Tc.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1801  Avenue  o< 

oo?'  f™""^*»   AssocUtlon   of  Nurserymen,  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

230    Southern    BiiUdlng,    Washington.    D.C.  D.  (6)   $226.    E.  (9)  $90.46. 
20006. 

W^^on^D^T^V'"*'"^*'^-  Avtn?eZn'a£^n,i?.?.^r^'-* 

""n'S^^^LSSSe  institute.  Inc.,  1316  cSnSS^t  ^vSJe" 'ST'^aSS^n^'  J?^' 

16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  ^S              Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $36.08.  *^^- 


A.  James  A.  Dorach.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D  C 

D.  (6)   $740.     E.  (9)   $106.66. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson.  Suite  630.  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U3.   Government.  Suite 


A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  OotUleb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
80036. 

A.  Pauline  B.  Dunckel,  1901  North  Ptort 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  900,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  900, 
Arlington.  Va.  33309. 


A.  Louise   C.   Dunli^),   334   O   Street   SB 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,   834   o 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003 

D.   (6)    $2,700.     E.   (9)   $76.16. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Dunn,  1967  B  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1967  E  Street  NW.,  Washlnirton 
D.C.  20006.  ^       ' 

A.  Bruce  Dunton,  1136  16tb  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  90 
University  Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003 

D.  (6)   $3,285.00.     E.  (9)   $100.00. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1738  K  Street  NW.,  Waah. 
Ington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Llnea.  1738  ir 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  $386. 

A.  J.  Frederick  Durr,  Rural  Route  No.  2, 
Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  J.  Frederick  Durr,  Rural 
Route  No.  2,  Sheridan,  Ind.  46068. 

E.  (9)  $113.70. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,176. 

A.  Robert  E.  Early,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  1736  DeSales  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash, 
ington,  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)  $81.71. 

A.  Bast-Weet  Trade  CoimcU.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $418.63. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth.  Jr.,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Savings  and  Loui  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  HaUett  D.  Edson.  966  North  Monroe 
Street.,  Arlington,  Va.  32301. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  966  North  Monroe  Street,  Arllmrton, 
Va.  33301. 

D.  (6)  $1,136. 

A.  E.  Neel  Edwards.  Jr.,  931  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 

D.  (6)    $3,600.    E.  (0)  $270.87. 

A  J.  Rodney  Edwards.  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (0)    $62.74. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    $700.60.     E.   (9)    $36.93. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  924,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  68188. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $134. 
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A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  1600  South  Bads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  32203. 

B.  Ttit   Tobacco   Institute.   Inc..    1776   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Janice  Elchhom.  612A  6th  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Self-DetermlnaUon   for   D.C.   2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $162.99. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  ft  Associates,  Inc.. 
3000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

D.   (6)   $360.     B.   (9)    $306.91. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  6600  Quiney  Street. 
ByattsvlUe.  Md.  30784. 

A.  J(din  M.  Elliott.  6026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AHj-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30016. 


A.  Ruth    Bowdey    ElUott.     6600     Qxiincy 
Street,  HyattsvlUe,  Md.  30784. 
D.  (6)   $3,370.    E.  (9)    $3,863.87. 

A.  John  C  EUU.  1957  B  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contract<»s  of 
America.  1967  E  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  X>JO. 
30006. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW..  Washing, 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasten. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  30036. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    B.  (9)   $688.81. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  the  American 
Offshore  Service  Industry.  2000  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $3,169.46. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
TnAt,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  David  c.  Scott,  Allls-Chalmers.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  36201;  Ian  McOragor,  American 
Metal  Climax,  Inc.,  1270  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10020;  A.  W.  Clausen, 
Bank  of  America,  Bank  of  America  Center, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  04120.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)    $5,032.60.    E.   (9)    $3,699.61. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more. Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  SUte  Fair  and  Agrleultiural 
Society,  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  $2.92. 

A.  Employen  Insurance  of  Wausau.  2000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis.  64401. 
E.  (0)  $789. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2460  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  BarbeU  Co..  York. 
Pa.  17406. 

D.  (6)  $1,626.     E.  (9)  $232.66. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley.  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutxial  Sav- 
ing Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,687. 

A.   Environmental    Policy   Center,    834   C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $38,606.80.     E.  (0)  $36,687.63. 

A.  Olenn  R.  Erickson,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.    American    RetaU    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)   $1,300.     E.  (9)     $360. 


A.  RusseU  G.  Ernest,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1014,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  Robert  R.  Fahs,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Carglll.  Inc..  1200  Cargill  BuUdlng, 
Mlimeapolls,  Minn.  65402. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $27.60. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washlntgon,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,292.     B.   (9)   $279. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opcr- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  Poet  Office  Box  3361. 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $67,069.28.     E.  (9)  $38,137.83. 


A.  Robert  C  Farrow.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  607.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Labor-Management  Committee  for 
Fair  Foreign  Competition,  1499  Bayahore 
Highway,  Biu-llngame,  Calif.  94010. 

D.   (6)   $240. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Federation  of  Amerleui  Hospitals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  810,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

E.  (9)   $4,600. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CouncU  of  Forest  Industries  of  Brltlab 
Columbia,  1600/1065  West  WMt.ing^  Street, 
Vancouver  1,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $4,746.87.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industrlee  of  Cajiada.  321  Bloor  Street, 
East,  Toronto  6,  Ontario,  Canada. 

D.  (6)   $999.99.     E.  (9)   $73. 

A.  Francis  S.  FUbey.  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Worken  Union,  AFI,- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,066.74. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $30.     E.   (9)    $3. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $686.     E.  (9)  $36.40. 

A.  James  W.  Flnley,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  1  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  04119. 


A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  319  Fifth 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C  30008. 
D.    (6)    $9,186.60.    E.   (0)    $8,696.15. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Flaherty,  1231  Massachustts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  8736  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $6,838.76.     E.  (9)  $164.10. 

A.  Roger  Fleming.  436  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bxireau  Federation.  336 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1375.     E.  (9)  $4334. 

A.  Carl  J.  Flepe,  1000  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Greyhound  Corp.,  Greyhound  Tower, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85077. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Florida  citrus  Mutual,  P.O.  Box  89, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33802. 

E.  (0)  $360. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Production  lilanagers 
Association,  care  of  C.  D.  Hlme.  Jr.,  Waverly. 
Fla.  38877. 

A.  John  F.  Fochtman.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  00610. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Gordon  Forbee,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St.  Paul,  Minn.  56101. 

B.  Minnesota  RaUroads  Association. 
D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $639.32. 

A.  James  W.  FOTlstel,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636 
Norm  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,400.     B.  (9)  $800. 

A.  John  S.  FDrsythe,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  3006. 

D.  (6)  $76.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  David  H.  Foster. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    E.  (9)  $287.80. 

-v  .^__  * 

A.  John  G.  Fox.  2000  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
106  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $82. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $66636.     E.   (9)   $3.76. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $3.18730.    E.  (9)  $22. 

R.  Benjamin  W.  Ftldge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  33202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)   $3,760.     E.   (9)   $1336.64. 
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A.  Siisan  Pridy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  WMh- 
ington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  SO 
F  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $fiOO.     £.   (9)   $m.l6. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Sbrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Peach  Spring,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)    $117.     E.     (9)   $12.95. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatia  Indian  Community,  Box  143, 
Metlakatia,  Alaska. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock.  Arts. 

E.  (9)   $419.75. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 
D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Sbrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna.  N.  Mex. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hamptshlre  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  120,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $62.50. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box 
26&-A,  Irving,  N.Y.  14091. 

D.  (6)  $1,570. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Eburts,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 
B.  Tuacarora  Indian  Nation,  Lewlston,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  Li  Street,  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C.  10005. 

D.  (8)  $300.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legla- 
latlon,  246  Second  Street  NE.,  Waahlngton. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $56,338.     E.  (9)   $16,262. 

A.  Owen  V.  Prlsby,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.   20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chaoe 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.   10015. 

D.   (6)   $765.00.     E.   (9)    $3,397.30. 

A.  Prank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037.       ^ 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  James  E.  Qafflgan,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American   Hotel  &  Motel   Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $184.60.     E.   (9)    $28.80. 

A.  Robert  E.  Oallamore,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,518.75. 


A.  Peter  N.  Oammelgard.  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Nicole  Oara.  1735  New  York  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1736  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner.  1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $6,028.45.     E.   (9)   $29.61. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)   $1,284.27. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va..  22209. 

E.  (9)   $870.  I 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Siiite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $1,626. 

A.  Donald  A.  Glampaoll.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,360.  I 

A.  William  T.  Oibb  HI,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wayne  Olbbens.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 
1111  Thompson  BuUdlng.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)    $760.     E.   (9)    $139. 

A.  Arthur  p.  QUdea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  46219. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  46219. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43216. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

E.  (9)  $148.71. 

A.  Dave  Olvens,  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing. Nashville.  Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  and  Louisiana  sugar  cane  pro- 
ducers and  processors. 

D.   (6)   $1,115.     E.  (9)    $187.84. 


A.  James  T.  Godfrey,  416  Kennebec  Street 
No.  603.  Ozon  HIU.  Md. 

B.  American  Physicists  Association,  p.o 
Box  19343.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Don  A.  GoodaU,  1826  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
614,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  NJ 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $132.     E.  (9)  $233.75. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  828  Midland  Bank 
BuUdlng.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  56401. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  828  Miiii»n4 
Bank  BuUdlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66401. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $269.66. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Goes,  2100  M.  Street  NW., 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $387. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  486  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48226. 

A.  Government  Employee  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $13,826.61.     B.  (9)  $6,430.21. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1139  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,686.    E.  (9)  $47.51. 

A.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)   $1,788.     E.   (9)    $1,788. 

A.  Warren  Graves,  324  C  Street  SS.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  324  C 
Street  8E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.     E.  (9)  $1,006.04. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1713  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  A.  Gray.  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  33101. 

B.  National  Machine  TDcM  Builders  Associ- 
ation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
33101. 

D.  (6)  $13,13233.  K.  (9)  $363.83. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3601  WQUamaburg 
Lane  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  CommlttM  for  UNIOZP.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NX.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $372.  E.  (9)  $113.70. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building. 
Boise.  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

E.  (9)  $1,245.37. 

A.  WUllam  G.  Grelf,  1155  15tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Bristol-Meyers  Co.,  S4S  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Fred  J.  Oreiner,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  AasocUtion,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufae- 
turers.  Milk  Industry  Foundation.  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $883.97. 
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A  Jamas  J.  Oudlnas,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Guldo,  3080  M  Street  NW., 
Wasliington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3080  M  Street  ^VW., 

Washington,  D.C.  20086. 
D.  (6)  $549i)9. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1336  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $4,600.  B.  (9)  $1,300. 

A  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.  E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  J.  O.  HaU,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  8044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.  E.  (9)  $1,797.08. 

A.  Keith  Halllday,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users,  1736 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $16. 

A.  Hamsl,  Park,  MoCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Hardaway  Co..  11th  Street  and 
Third  Avenue,  Columbus,  Oa.  39103. 

B.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  23309. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  ft  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.   10023. 

A.  Harold  P.  Hammond,  1101  ITth  Strset 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Transportation  Aasociation  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $30.78.     B.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Lloyd  M.  Hampton.  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22300. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arlhig- 
ton,  Va.  33300.  i 

B.  (9)   $800.  ' 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1130  30th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  aoth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,106.34.     E.   (9)   $38J4. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanss,  1130  20th  Strest  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1139  aoth  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  HXi. 

D.   (6)   $687.50.     B.   (0)   $41.49. 

A.  JamM  B.  Hanson.  Ron  Ahem  &  Associ- 
ates, 131  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
90002. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Tug  ft  Barge  Co..  1102 
Southwest  Massachusetts  Street.  Seattle. 
Wash.  08134. 

D.  (6)  060. 


A.  Robert  B  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)   $460.     E.   (9)   $126.66. 

A.  E.  J.  Hardy.  1133  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  523.94. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  ft  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46202. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $491.88. 

A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1780  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $340.     E.  (8)  $44.76. 

A.  John  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
N.W..  Suite  1010,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $209.36.     S.  (9)  $166.78. 

A.  Otto  R.  Harrison,  Suite  1014.  1036  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  3180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $51.70. 

A.  William  C.  Hart,  1636  I  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  C<riumbla  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  30 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  10807. 

D.  (6)  $2352.     E.  (9)   $4,569.68. 

A.  Rita  M.  Harts.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1787  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.   (6)   $6,630.40.     E.   (9)   $1,062.49. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvtson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers, ,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30086. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $7,600. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkee,  800  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  TtM  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street. 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $880. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $465.     B.  (9)  $8Ji9. 

A.  Carl  F.  Hawver,  1000  I6th  Street  NW., 
Suite  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20086. 

D. (6)  $225. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  1001  Conneotlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200S6. 

B.  United  Steelwcffkers  of  Amerlfia.  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Plttaburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,168Ji9.     B.  (9)  $673. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  43S  18th  Straet  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 


B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 
D.  (6)  $2jni.    E.  (0)  871.86. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Head.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8339,  Chicago,  HI.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $660. 

A.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  706.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $236.86.     E.  (9)  $236.88. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  80 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $18.50. 

A.  Oe<n^  J.  Hecht,  53  VanderbUt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  18 

E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  F.  Hellman,  1331  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtion,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  8736  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $4,178.76. 

A.  Spencer  H.  Heine.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8339,  Chicago,  ni.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney,  1133  30th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  National  Oanners  Association,  1188  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $875.     E.  (9)  $963.70. 

A.  Ross  E.  HeUer,  3100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
307,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephcme  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 3100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  307.  Waahlns- 
ton,  D.C.  30037.  • 

D.  (6)  $3,300. 

A.  PhU  D.  Helmlg,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  516  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00071. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $716. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  160  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobn  OU  Corp..  150  Bast  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    B.  (9)  $336.16. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  11S3  15th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
1183  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  89,600.    E.  (0)  $660JS0. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklin.  720  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. Des  M(^nes,  Iowa  60309. 

B.  Iowa  BaUway  Association,  730  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  60309. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higglnbotham,  1736  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Constmier  Bankers  Association,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,200.60. 

A.  J.  Eldred  HIU,  Jr.,  730  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    X.  (0)  $2,000. 

A.  James  J.  HUI,  6036  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Unl<m  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 
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A.  Ricbard  Hinds.  1260  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waoblngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  OotUleb.  Steen  &  HamUton,  12M 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW^  Washington.  D.C. 
20038. 

A.  Harry  B.  Hlnton.  ITTO  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    X.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Lawrence  8.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
niie  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbe,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Ninth  noor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  16222. 

D.  (6)  $000.     E.  (0)  $196. 

A.  Leo  D.  Hochstetter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Olen  D.  Hofer.  1030  46th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  IIOOI  East  Valley  Mall.  Suite 
204,  El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

'«^      — ^-^ 

A.  Thomas  W.  Holland,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc.. 
576  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T.  10022 

D.  (6)   $616.08.     E.  (9)   $67.27. 

A.  Henry  w.  Holllng.  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria,  m,  61602. 

B.  CaterpUlar  Tracts  Co.,  100  NOTtheaat 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  m.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

*     A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1126  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20005.  * 

D.  (6)  $3,178.    E.  (9)  $10,698. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1760.    E.  (9)  $83.86. 

A.  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Austin.  Minn. 
66912. 

E.  (0)  $9,679.98. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  63d  Street. 
Western  Springs,  111.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6860  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Areo.  Ill 
60601.  8  .    *"• 

A.  Thomas  Howarth,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street'NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,428.16.    X.  (9)  $1,438.18. 

A.  Joe  L.  RoweU,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  750,  Washliigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plan. 
Northbrook,   m.  60062. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Compaiiles,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  HI.  00062. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  brings,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $8,848.23.     E.   (9>   $110.84. 

A.  William  J.  HuU,  1660  L  Street  NW..  No. 
206.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU  Inc..  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue. Ashland.  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1660  L  Street  NW..  No. 
206.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Improvement  Association,  Inc.,  Ohio 
VaUey. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Inst.,  Inc..  2720 
Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  HI.  60018. 

D.  (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $49.90. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.T.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $662. 

A.  James  L.  HunUey,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,483.23.     B.  (9)  $1,209.29. 

A.  David  R.  Ignatiiu,  Room  306,  2000  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  Room  306,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Waablngt<»i.  D.C.  a0O36. 

D.  (6)  $80.  ; 

A.  Prank  N.  Ikard.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AJT^-CIO. 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Wasnington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $8,909.43.     E.   (9)   $8,909.43. 

A.  Timothy  H.  Ingram.  100  Maryland  Ave- 
nue KB.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  CoimcU  tor  a  Livable  World.  ■ 

D.  (6)    $4,900.98.  > 

A.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (0)   $34.80. 

A.  Ins\irance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  East  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  Dl.  60003. 

D.  (6)  $6,188.88.     E.  (9)  $640. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Palnten 
and  Allied  Trades,  1760  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  (0)  $4,66836. 

A.  International  Association  ot  Machinists 
is  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

E.  (9)  $8.289M. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC 
30001. 

B.  (9)  $10,878.16.  1 

A.  mtematlonal  Union.  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  and  Agricultviral  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson 
Street.  Detroit,  Mich.  48314. 

D.  (6)    $101320.     E.   (9)   $101320. 


A.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  (9)   $2,363.76. 

A.    Investment    Coimsel    Association    of 
America,  mc.  127  Bast  69th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 
E.  (9)  $884.76. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lesson  Association.  Inc.,  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul 
Minn.  66101. 

D.  (0)  ,$8,468.69.     B.  (9)  $18,167.76. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington' 
D.C. 

D.  (0)  $1,600.    B.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Cbas.  E.  Jackson  tc  Associates.  1200  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1160  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington.  D.C.  20086 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  InsU- 
tute.  Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 

D^  (6)  $2,760.     B.  (9)  $76.64. 

A.  Robert  L.  James.  1800  K  Street  NW 
Suite  990.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  8A.,  i*«nfc; 
of  America  Plaaa,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94187. 

A.  PhUlp  F.  Jehle.  300  National  Press  BuUd- 
Ing.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Smith  Kline  Corp..  1600  Spring  Oaiden 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)  $088.22. 

A.  David  M.  Jenkins  n.  1800  K  Street  NW 
Suite  622.  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio  44816. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  llorrlstowii. 
N  J.  07900. 

A.  Anita  Johnson,  2000  P  Street  NW..  Suite 
706.  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  3000  P  street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20030, 

D.  (0)  $00. 

A.  Charles  X.  Johnson,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Recording  Industry.  AsaocUtlon  of 
America,  mc.  l  Bast  67tli  StiMt,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $304.66. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  llOO  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

D.  (6)  $076. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr..  Suite  800.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co..  1  SheU  Plaza.  P.O.  Box 
2463.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmen'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  3361,  Denver, 
Colo. 

D.   (6)   $4,674.48.     B.  (9)   $884.41. 

A.  Charles  N.  Jolly.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  816.  Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Miles  Laboratories.  Inc..  1137  Myrtle 
Street.  BDchart.  Ind.  46814. 

B.  (0)  $S388M. 

A.  Allan  R.  Jones.  1010  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30030. 
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B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 
D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.  (9)   $406.06. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1160  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producera  Association, 
1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)   $46. 

A.  H.  Daniel  Jones  m.  Suite  1001,  1160 
17th  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   30036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building, 
Charlotte.  N.C.  38381. 

D.  (6)   $80.     B.   (9)   $40. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  lOth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $34.66. 

A.  OUver  H.  Jones.  1126  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankera  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (0)  $719.    E.  (9)  $9,108. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Jones.  8209  Carrlelgh  Park- 
way. Springfield.  Va.  22153. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturera  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  201,  Chantilly,  Va.  23031. 

D.  (6)  $4,760.     E.  (9)   $96.63. 

A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple  Street, 
Fremont.  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  446  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D.  (8)  $800.    B.  (B)  $80. 

A.  FtaneU  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  IJSJi., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

A.  Mn.  Ftltz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place. 
Fairfax.  Va.  33030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $3.60. 

A.  Roger  P.  Kaplan.  1341  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Employees.  Inc..  285  Dorchester  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  02137. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $60. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
*  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more. Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)   9aM. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  ReUred  Offlcen  Association,  1628 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $170. 

A.  WiUiam  J.  Keating.  726  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
726  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.   1801  Avenue  of  the 

Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

E.  (0)  $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00067. 


B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.  (0)  $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  P.O.  Box  2180.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001 . 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180.  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (0)  $4,600. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1016  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1610  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

D.  (0)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  John  G.  KeUer,  Suite  1014,  1026  Oon- 
neotlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.O.,  P.O.  Box  3180.  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

E.  (9)  $35.83. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Ikfachlne  Tool  Dlstrlbuton  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $7,916.64.     E.  (9)   $4,626.78. 


Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $560.     E.  (9)   $66. 


Wash- 


A.  Harold  V.  KeUy,  720  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Uhemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  inc. 
D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)  $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly.  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  George  Kelm.  One  Pint  National  Plaza 
No.  5300.  Chicago,  ni.  60670. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  P.O.  Box 
1178.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

A.  E.  O.  Kendall,  Jr..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36104. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $83332. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio.  45840. 

E.  (0)  $473.90. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $30.95. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon.  ReiUy.  Can*  &  Cha- 
pln.  60  Maiden  Lane.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  16th 
Place.  Yuma,  Ariz..  85364;  Emma  Olambald. 
1461  West  16th  Place,  Yuma,  Ariz.,  86364; 
George  Halllngby.  4104  Chestnut  Drive  East. 
Forest  HUls.  Holiday.  FU.  33689. 

E.  (9)    $25. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp..  Plttaburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.   (6)    $925.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,   NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  American    Life    Insurance   Association 


A.  Walter  O.  Klmmel,  1716  25th  Street. 
Rock  Island,  lU.  61201. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachen,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.  60611. 

E.  (9)   $47039. 

A.  Charles  L.  Klngf.,  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $132. 

A.  Olbson  Klngren,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.  (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $703.75. 


A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    ($78538. 

A.  Klrkland.  EUls  tc  Rowe,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturera  of  America, 
Inc.,  1426  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Walter  A.  Klschefsky,  6408  Rlcken- 
backer  Avenue.  No.  302.  Alexandria.  Va.. 
22304. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  HamUton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  AUentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.   (6)    $421.60.     E.   (0)   $110.40. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton,  7901  Westpark 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101, 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)   $6,791.67.    E.  (9)   $168.80. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $700. 

A.  Douglas 'E.  Kllever,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  James  Kmetz.  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005, 

B.  United  Mine  Workera  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)   $6,883.80.     E.  (9)   $164.94. 

A.  Paul  R.  Knapp.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  HI.  60049. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  1100  Ring  BuUding. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $726. 

A.  PbUlp  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  <t  Co.,  936  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m.  60607. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (0)   $100. 
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A.  Joeepb  L.  Koach,  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Waslilngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Koch,  Room  603,  2020  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Health  Federation,  211 
West   Colorado  Boulevard,   Monrovia,   Calif. 

D.  (6)    $324.     E.   (9)    920. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1315  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    W9AO. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington.  DX!. 
20006 

D.  («)  11,000.  E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody,  Jr.,  1735  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)  •500. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  1001  Connectletit 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200S6. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Plv« 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   16322. 

D.  (6)  •4,467.75.  E.  (9)  •lji34.62. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Kreider.  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1016  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  William  J.  Kuhfuss,  226  Touhy  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  336 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $1,060. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Aaaoclatlon  of 
America.  Inc..  1726  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •7.092.  E.  (9)  •1,378.04. 

A.  Norman  Q.  Kurland,  2027  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
D.  (6)  •2,750.E.  (9)  •2,565.07. 

A.  James  S.  Krzymlnskl.  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  30tb  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,710.  E.  (9)  •161J». 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  •4.235.  E.  (9)  •4,922. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  •13,443.46. 

A.  Richard  M.  Lahn,  324  C  Street  BE..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  •876.01.     E.  (9)  •3.60. 

A.  Nick  L.  Laird,  Suite  300,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OQ  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  Poet 
Office  Box  2463.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  •eoo. 


A.  I4tke  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Bocke- 
feUer  BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44118. 

A.  A.  M.  Lan4>Ie7.  400  Plrtt  Street  NW.. 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  ^200. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  610  North  B«HyTi 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

B.  Sportsman's  Paradise  Homeowners  As- 
sociation. Route  2,  Box  228.  Blythe.  Calif. 
92226. 

D.  (6)  ^2.600.     X.  (9)  •118^7.  | 

A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke.  1913  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology.  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  906  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  906  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

E.  (9)  •480.95.  I 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante.  966  L'Enfant  Plasa 
North  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  Post  Office  Box  3707, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  8676.     E.  (9)  ^176. 

A.  Olenn  T.  Lashley,  1713  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  D.C.  Division.  American  Automobile  As- 
socUtlon,  1712  O  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  270, 
Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association.  1616  P 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •3,525. 

A.  Robert  B.  Lauzenta,  7305  Reservoir  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22301. 

D.  (6)  •2,700. 

A.  Oeorge  H.  Lawrence,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  23309. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  32309. 

D. (6)  •560.     E.  (9)  •125.  I 

A.  Lawyers  Committee  to  End  the  War, 
One  Wall  Street,  25th  Floor,  New  York,  N.T. 
10005. 

D.  (6)  811,568.    E.  (9)   •4.136J27. 

A.  William  Lazarus,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    •l.SOO.     E.   (9)   •70. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Inc.,  230  Southern  BuUding.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Robert  W.  Lee,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NAy.,  No.  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  396  Concord 
Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   8591.     E.  (9)   •1,278. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  807,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  307,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

A.  OUbert  LeKander.  810  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte,  Mont.  69701;  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1446,  Spokane,  Wash. 
99210. 

D.  (8)   8460. 

A.  NUa  A.  Lennartson,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  23314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandrta,  Va.  32814. 

D.  (6)   8624.92. 

A.  OUbert  B.  Leuenco,  Wllner  &  Scheiner. 
2021  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 

D.   (6)    ^4,660.     E.   (9)    •224.67. 

A.  S.  R.  Levering,  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 246  Second  Street  NK.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)   ^1,207. 

A.  Harry  LeVine,  Jr.,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   •46. 

A.  Charles  R.  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  7.  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  26S21. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D.    (6)    •6.000.01.     E.    (9)    •107.66. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •S,031J0. 

A.  Robert  O.  Lewis. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmen 
Union)  P.O.  Box  2251,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (6)    •6.638.43.     E.  (9)    8197.27. 


A.  Ronald  L.  Leymelster,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

E.   (9)   •461.32. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson.  1336  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
.1336  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
;20O36. 

.     D.   (6)    •4,600.     E.   (9)   ^1,900. 

,    A.  Russell  B.  Light,  965  Llnfant  Plasa 
JTorth  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  30034. 

B.  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle,  Wash. 

D.    (6)    •676.     E.   (9)   •176. 

A.  Lester  W.  Lindow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 

D.  (6)   •16.80.     K.   (8)   86.48. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Dimcan,  Dafoe 
&  ICrause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway.  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97201. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause.  1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97201. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 


mittee, 1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Portland. 
Oreg.  97301. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll.  Hart,  Duncan  Dafoe 
ft  Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97301. 

B.  Pacific  Rim  Trade  Association.  222  South- 
west Harrison  Street,  Suite  OA-2,  Portland. 
Oreg.  97201. 

D.  (6)   82.650.     E.  (9)   8341.63. 

A.  John  E.  Llnster,  3000  Westwood  Drive. 
Wausau,  Wis. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau.  3000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis.  64401. 

D.  (6)   ^600. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $8,653.86.     E.   (9)    8510. 

A  Zel  E  Llpsen,  Suite  1100.  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)   81,500. 

A.  Robert  O.  Litschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Sxilte  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Wadiington,  DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)   •422.     B.   (9)    •8036. 

A.  Edgar  Lockwood.  1800  R  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   83.000. 

A.  Laurence  London,  25  Broadvray,  Room 
1012,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  •SOO. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  London,  1026  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni.  60654. 

D.  (6)  •SOO. 

A.  Philip  J.  lioree,  26  Broadway.  Room  1013, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 36  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

o.  (6)  •eoo. 

A.  James  P.  Lovett.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15333. 

D.  (6)   ^700.     E.   (9)   •300.  .| 

A  James  P.  Low,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
Uves,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Canners  AsaocUtion.  1183  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81,060. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  1701  Pennsyl- 
▼anla  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Catholic  Frees  Association,  489  Parle 
Avenue  South.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  8100.    B.  (9)  810. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey.  1701  Pennsyl- 
▼»nl»  Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  80006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Bank  League. 
236  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  03110. 

O-  (6)  83.600.    B.  (9)  830. 


A.  Lumbennens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove.  U.  60049. 

B.  (9)  81.660. 

A.  MUton  F.  Lunch.  3039  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 3039  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  81.000. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1636  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ebaslnt  International  Inc..  One  Penn 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1635 1  Street  NW.. 
Washmgton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co..  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morristown, 
VJ.  07960. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1638 1  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  Public 
Service  Building.  Portland.  Oreg.  97304. 

A.  Clarence  T.  Lundqtilst,  4832  Tllden 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Room 
390,  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  •600. 

A.  Lusk-Evans  Ltd.,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  940,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  %\6. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  and  L  BuUding. 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  RaUroad  Association.  11th 
and  L  BuUding,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  1326  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1326  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  86,003.30.     E.  (9)  •183.38. 

A.  Mark  H.  Lynch,  Room  808,  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  Room  305.  3000  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  8100. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1730  North  Lynn 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  8950.    E.  (9)  81.461.11. 

A.  Kenneth  B.  MacKenzie,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8339,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  i6)  8250.     E.  (9)  ^400. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Mader.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •1,600.     E.  (9)  •82.90. 


A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ilalser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Sto«et 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Andre  Malaonplerre,   666    11th   Street. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alllanee, 
30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  ^520. 

A.  Management  Communications,  Inc..  1605 
22d  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  CouncU  on  Foundations,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  8210.     E.  (9)  •30.50. 


A.  Management  Communications,  Inc..  1605 
22d  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Potters  Industries,  Inc..  Indiutrlal  Road, 
Post  Office  Box  14,  Carlstadt,  NJ.  07072. 

D.  (6)  •140. 

A.  Management  Communications.  Inc.,  1606 
22d  Street  NW.,  Washingtcm.  D.C. 

B.  Recycled  Paper  board  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  ^210.    B.  (9)  •&. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  6932  Chesterbrook  Road, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Assoclaticxi,  1130  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washlngton,^.C.  30036. 

D.   (6)    •7.317.60.     E.   (fl)   8187.10. 

A.  MUce  Idanatos,  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1104.  Washington,  DC. 30006. 

B.  The  Procter  it  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
45303. 

D.  (6)  866.13.    E.  (9)  8314.82. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1150  17tb  Street  NW..  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  8153. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20000. 

D.  (6)  •6,000.     E.  (9)  ^3,000. 

A.  J.  Eugene  Marans.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  HamUton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt.  640  Investment  BuUd- 
ing, 1611  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building,  1511 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $930. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washmg- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  8252.     E.  (9)  83.90. 

A.  J.  Paull  MarshaU,  Suite  212.  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  BE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  8358.03.    E.   (0)  8371.35. 

A.  Richard  B.  Martinez,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUding,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)  8937.30.    E.  (9)  8966.70. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonium,  Md.  21093. 

E.  (9)  82.92. 

A.  Mike  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  IfW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 
2021  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  MUte  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  TextUe  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  81,000. 
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A.  Mllce  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW..  Wuh- 
ington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby.  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
tagton.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mike  Masaoka,  3021  L  Street  NW.,  Wasb- 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  86621. 

D.  (6)  tSOO. 

A.  Ouy  B.  Maserltz.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  815  leth  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  818  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $6,409.91.    E.  (9)   $900. 

A.  Massachusetts  Lawyers'  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee, 32d  Floor.  225  Franklin  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02110. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  Suite  212.  300  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $498.80.     E.   (9)    $306.43. 

A.  John  J.  L.  Matson.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  Inc..  320  New  Center  Build- 
ing. Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)   $400. 

A.  Barry  D.  Matsumoto.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  204,  Washington.  DC 
20036.  o       .       •    . 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  23 
Peace  Plaza,  Suite  203,  San  Francisco,  caiif 
94115. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1100  l7th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $208.     E.   (9)   $109. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.   (6)   $312.46. 

A.  Charies  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $4,312.     E.  (9)   $83.08. 

A.  C.  V.&B.  V.  Maudlin.  HUE  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Brass  Sc  Bronze  Ingot  Institute,  300 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Room  410,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO).  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  111.  80667 

D.  (6)   $6,780.     E.  (9)  $680. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  tt  Piatt,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

B.  L.  M.  Williams  and  Clayton  Burch  fami- 
lies, c/o  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  Tniatee,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  ni.  80693. 

A.  Wmiam  J.  McAulUTe,  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Land  Title  AssocUtlon.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  Dl.  60062. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  760.  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  m.  60062. 

A.  WUllam  C.  McCamant.  1726  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  A.  MCCart.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)   $3,622.61. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1784, 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30301. 

E.  (9)   $122.04. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Oulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc..  One 
QtUf  tt  Western  Plaaa.  New  York.  N.T.  10033. 

E.  (9)  $241.91. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  1700  Magnavox  Way. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46804. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  (9)  $306.98.  I 

A.  McClure  St  Trotter,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite   600.   Washington.   DC 
20086. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.. 
Inc.,  North  Perry  tt  Jefferson  Streets,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  36103. 

A.  McClure  tt  Trotter.   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Suite   600,   Washington,   D.C 
20038. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  McClure  St  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
20086. 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner,  640  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  McClure  St  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service,  Inc..  8306 
Tulane  Avenue.  New  Orleans,  La.  70110. 

A.  McCliu«  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC 
20086. 


B.  United  Artlsta  Corp.,  729  Serenth  An. 
nue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  L.  McCormlck,  324  C  Street  SB 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  324  c 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

O.  (6)   $1,876.    X.  (9)  $30. 

A.  E.  L.  Mcculloch,  819  RaUway  l4d>or 
BuUdlng,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20001.  "*s««a, 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
Engineers  Building,  aeveland,  Ohio  44114! 

D.   (6)    $284.60.     E.   (9)    $81JI0. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  St  Motel  Association 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019    ' 

D.  (6)  $438.66.    E.  (9)  fUSJO. 

A.  J.  Patrick  McKIroy,  1100  Ring  BxiUdlnB 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BiUldlng,    Washington,    D.C.    20036 

D.  (6)  $483.33. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain.  40  East  Broadway 
Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont 
59701. 

E.  (9)   $213.41. 

A.  Robert  M.  McElwalne. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $6,800. 

A.  Robert  E.  MoOarrah.  Jr..  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  3000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  WaahlngtOD,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McOlau^ln.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  13060  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich.  48303. 

D.   (6)   $7,080. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McOrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $700.     E.   (9)    $98.04. 

A.  F.  Howard  McOulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,600.    E.  (9)  $447.46. 

A.  Clifford  G.  Mclntire,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  335 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.   (6)   $2,760.     E.   (9)   $6.36. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh  Jr..  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $681.67. 

A.  W.  F.  McKenna,  3435  Wllshlre  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

B.  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Assocls- 
tlon  of  Phoenix;  Tucson  Federal  Savinfi  and 
Loan  Association. 

E.  (9)  -$84.12. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  League  oX  Insured  Saving 
AssociaUons.  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  500. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $379.79. 


A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  Suite  609,  1400 
Horth  Uhle  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  33301. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League.  933  North  Kenmore  Street.  Suite  317. 
Arlington.  Va.  32301. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  1400  North  Uhle 
Street,  Suite  609,  Arlington,  Va.  33201. 

B.  Non-Commlssloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA,  P.O.  Box  3368,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  38298. 

D.  (6)  $2,363.60.     B.  (9)  $3,746.31. 

A.  Jcdin  S.  McLees,  1616  H.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cbaml}er  of  Commerce  of  the  UB.A., 

1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
O.  (6)  $200. 

A.  WlUlam  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $315.     E.  (9)  $190.36. 

A.  C.  W.  McMlUan,  Suite  1015.  National 
Press  Building,  14th  and  F  Streets,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30004. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver.  Colo.  80303. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1730  PennsylvvaU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc..  17S0  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

A.  MoNutt,  Dudley.  Easterwood  tt  Losch, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)  $7,000.      E.  $1,391.79. 

A.  Harry  C.  McPherson.  Jr..  1660  L.  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  686  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10033. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A  George   O.  Mead,   1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 

1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)   $360.33. 

A.  Cari  J.  Megel,  1013  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AHf- 
CIO,  1013  14tb  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $10,880. 

A.  LouU  L.  Meier.  Jr..  1625  I  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center,  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $166.     X.  (9)  163.97. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Ocn- 
greas  of  Industrial  Organisations.  816  leth 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,600. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1730  Peimsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $30.    E.  (9)  $8. 


B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $18,750.     E.  (9)  $1,403.81. 


A.  XUU  E.  Meredith.  1611  North  Kent  8tr«et, 
Arlington.  Va.  32300. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
claUon,  Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  33909. 

A.  Bdward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Lawrence  C.  Mertban.  1436  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  4ad 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,030.76.     B.  (9)   $338.60. 

A.  Metn^mlltan  Washington  Board  ot 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  George  F.  Meyer.  Jr.,  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Retired  Offloers  Association,  1636  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $893. 

A.  M.  St  I.  Marshall  ft  nsley  Bank.  770  North 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63303. 
D.  (6)   $1,386.     E.  (9)  $600.06. 

A.  James  O.  Mlcbaux.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  233 
West  Seventh  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46303. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  A.  Stanley  MUler,  910  leth  Street  NW., 
Room  302,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Anne  Miller.  Suite  007.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  907.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20038 

D.  (6)  $76.     E.  (9)  $28.66.  "^    . 


A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
BuUdlng,  LoulsvUle.  Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Dale  MlUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)   $195.     E.  (9)   $114.29. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $363.60.    E.  (9)  $37.91. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texasgulf ,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $269.43. 

A.  Edwin  field  Miller.  Union  Pacific  Build- 
ing. 1416  Dodge  Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 

B.  Nebraska  RaUroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. Union  Pacific  BuUdlng,  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Neb.  68179. 

D.   (6)   $6,049.98.     B.  (9)   $091.04. 

A.  Joe  D.  MUler,  686  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.  (6)   $876. 

A.  Joseph  L.  MUler.  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maytag  Co.,  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion. National  Parking  Association,  Hormal- 
Co. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.   X.  (9)  $360. 

A.  Luman  G.  MUler.  620  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  Building.  Suite  912,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 


B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  Building,  Suite  912,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $439.60. 

A.  Jack  Mills,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  MobUe  Homes  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  201.  14660  Lee  Road,  Cban- 
tUly.  Va.  23031. 

D.  (6)  $3,005.63.     E.  (9)  $3,095.63. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  1780  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1001.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (0)    $1,450. 

A.  O.  MerrUl  Moody,  Suite  212.  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1930 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $108.99.     E.  (9)  $61.36. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,867.     E.  (9)  $57. 

A.  O.  WUllam  Moody.  Jr..  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Room  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  501,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E  (9)  $905.40. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  ft  HamUton. 
1360  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Clearly.  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  HamUton. 
1350  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association,  P.O. 
Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  ft  Haddock, 
1776  K  street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  Sperry  ft  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

'  A.  Oene  P.  Morrell,  1760  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  360,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  301  South  Harwood, 
Dallas  Tex.  76301. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $660. 

A.  James  M.  Morris.  1660~^L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30038.  ^ 

B.  General  Motors  Corp*.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48302. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  $1,383.48. 

A.  Jack  Moekowlt,  3030  M.  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.    E.  (9)  $162.67. 

A.  Lynne  E.  Mote,  1138  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.,  2228  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  66102. 
D.  (6)  92.000. 


A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  Natlonad  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Boulevard..  IBth 
and  New  York  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    »2,720.     E   (9)    »S10. 

A.  WUUam  O.  Mullen.  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

E.  (9)  $223.28. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  416  Shoreham  Building. 
806  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1200  18tb  Street 
NW..  Suite  1109,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Rahway.  N.J.  0706S. 
D.  (6)  8600. 

A.  D.  Michael  Mvuray,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1103,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Co..  516  West  Jackson  BotUevard. 
Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.  (6)  8230.     E.  (9)  8302.61. 

A.  NBA  Players  Association,  18  Columbtis 
Circle,  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  NL  Industries.  Inc..  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10006. 

E.  (9)  8662. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1129  20th  Street 
NW..  Washlngt<»,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  83,037.60.     E.  (9)  8128.23. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street.  NW..  Suite 
812,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Inaxirers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnee.  ni. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  82.000.     E.  (9)  8586. 

A.  Bonnie  Naradzay,  Room  306.  2000  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  Room  305,  2000  P  8tre«t 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  887.50. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pemuylvanls  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  NJ.  07103. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plasa. 
Newark,  N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  882.60. 

A.  The  Nation- Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  StUte  711. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  85,076.     E.  (9)  85,763.10. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Aaso- 
clation,  1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.    National    Association    for    UnUotiQed 
Services.  966  Nmth  Monroe  Street,  Arl 
ton,  Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  838,143.80.    E.  (9)  810,311.16. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  85.621.42.     E.  (9)  87.692.08. 

A.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  c/o  J.  Frederick  Durr,  RJL 
No.  a.  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

D.  (6)  81,664.04.     E.  (9)  81.664.04. 

A.  National  AaaocUtlon  of  Food  Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)   8300.     (9)   8300. 

A.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
Chicago.  lU.  60611. 

D.  (6)   81.760.     E.  (9)   81,230. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  88  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10088. 

E.  (9)  819,992.99. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Wadiington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  81.744382.66.     E.   (9)   888.036.06. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1203,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  2611  East  46th  Street.  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46206. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    84,114.76.     E.  (9)   84,114.76. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  165 
East  Superior  Street,   Chicago,   111.  60611. 

E.  (9)    811.027.30. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 
D.     (6)     830.912.07.     E.    (9)    85.847.27. 

A.  National    Broiler    Council.    1166    18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)   8300.     E.  (9)   8300. 

A.    National    Canners    Association.    1133 
20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.    (6)    8627.444.91.     E.    (9)    84.606J1. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Bxilld- 
ing.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $463,558.     E.  (9)  $3,340.63. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  665  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.  (6)  81.688.77.     E.  (9)  81,688.77. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault.  2635  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $4,060.     E.  (9)  $4,300.  I 


A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box   12386,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 
D.  (6)  830.776.88.    X.  (8)  830,776.89. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  8364.35.     B.  (9)  830. 

A.  National  Co\incil  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 337  Southern  Building.  16th  and  H 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  85,000.     E.  (9)  81.660. 

A.  National  Coimcll  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tlTM.  1139  30th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DO.  30036. 

D.  (6)  830382.28.     E.  (9)  $33,896.78. 

A.  National  Counsel  Assoc.lat,es.  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DX3.  20008. 

B.  American  Blood  Resouross  Association. 
306  SUte  Street,  Albany.  N.T.  13310. 

E.  (9)  $9933. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SK..  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Cenco,  Inc..  3600  South  Kostner  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  83,750.  B.  (9)  $114.16. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SB.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Committee  for  tlie  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $833.33.  E.  (9)  $53.19. 

A.  National  Counsel  AssocUtes,  431  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DX;.  30008. 

B.  Elba  Systems  Corp.,  6009  East  88th  Ave- 
nue, Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  8635.  E.  (9)  83039. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Wheat  Users  Committee,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,666.66.  E.  (9)  $187.62. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation. 3379  Peachtree  Road  NE..  Atlanta. 
Oa.  30326. 

E.  (9)  $9,83639. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  7816  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30014. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  8337,947.07.  E  (9)  $34,104.79. 

A.  Natloiua  Qrain  and  Feed  Association. 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $124,140.91.  E.  (9)  $11,470. 
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A  TMntinnai  Ai.- r-.,^.,  »— ~.i«*.-.-   i.»>A«>  *"   National   Consumer  Center   for   Legal  A.    National    Home    Furnishings    Assoda- 

st^  iJ^    wti^Pn^n  ^^^^m-  ^"°  **  Services,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  tlon.   1160  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,   IlL 

^6fI^7S^^f2?4.P^        ^"-  ington,  DC.  20006.  60684. 

u.  (O)  S0/O.     E.  (»)  $878.  u  (g)  $11,780.     E.  (9)   $8300.  D.  (6)   $800.     E.  (9)   $982. 


A.  National  Associated  Buslneesmen.  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)  $66130.     E.  (0)  $1376.60. 

A.  National  Aasoclatlon  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation. Inc.,  675  Pinellas  Point  Drive  South. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33705. 

D.  (6)  ta^.     E.  (9)  $160.31. 


A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association.  A.  National  Institute  of  Locker  and  Freeser 

1000    16th    Street    NW..    Washington,    D.C.  Provisioners,    224    East    High    Street,    Eliza- 

30036.  bethtown.  Pa.  17022. 

E.  (9)  $1,402.42.                                          I  O.  (6)   $1,096.74.     E.   (9)   $371.27. 


A.  National  ConTocatlon  of  Lawyers  Tb  End 
the  War,  83d  Floor.  235  Franklin  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $936.     E.  (9)  $407.27. 


A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As* 
aoclatlons,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  SiUte  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $14,994.36.     E.    (0)    $404.79. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  1318 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $38.79131.    E.  (9)  $38.79131. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exciiange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.  (6)  8833831.    E.  (9)   $833831. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

E.  (9)   $4,686.16. 

A.  National  Patent  CouncU.  1336  19th 
Street.  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,080.     E.   (9)    $800. 

A.   National   Realty   Committee,   Inc.,  330 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)   $83039.     E.  (9)   $830.99. 

A.    N'atlonal    Rehabilitation    Association, 
1622  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)   $5360.     E.   (9)   $1,458. 

A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund.  1146  19th 
Street  NW..  Room  601,  Washington,  D.O. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    83334831.    E.   (9)    $8,791.41. 

A.    National  Small  Business  Association, 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $2,562.62. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 3039  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.   (6)    $13300.     E.   (9)   $1434338 

A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
18th   Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C.   30036. 
D.  (6)  8183330.     E.  (9)  85,003.67. 

A.  National  Tax  EquaUty  AssocUtlon,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  83348.47.     B.  (9)  83,697.02. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  307.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20037.  I 

E.  (9)  $3337.  ' 

A.  National  Tire  DetUers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $661.90.     E.   (9)    $86130. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale.  Jr..  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1016  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20086. 

D.   (6)    81396.     E.   (9)    837.90. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  1801  K  Street  NW..  No. 
1041,  Washington,  aC.  30006. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
800,  Rosemead.  Calif.  91770. 

D.   (6)    $600.     B.   (9)   $184.76. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr..  613  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC.  30005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely.  345  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 246  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3300. 


A.  Stanley  Nehmer.  Suite  800.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Amarican  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington. 
Va.  22300. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (0)  $500. 


A.  George  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut' Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace.  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036.  ■ . 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)   $54139. 

A.  J.  T.  Nelson.  Qibson  Island.  Md.  31086. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp..  Prudential 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)   $400.     B.  (9)   $7630. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  Suite  807,  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1300  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30008. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.     E.  (9)   $23236. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville.  1166  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  506.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1630 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)   $2,625.     E.  (9)   $156.71. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins.  908  Colorado  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  300  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,66638.    E.   (9)   $191.08. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute.  360  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crjrstal  Lake.  Hi.  60014. 

D.  (8)  $150.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  28  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    B.  (9)  $18,630. 

A.  Richard  Ney,  Watergate  South,  700  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20037. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.     B.  (9)   $3.11330. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  ft 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

D.   (6)    $950.     E.   (9)    $68638. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  18,  Route  1, 
Henry vUle,  Pa.  18333. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  3333  Dodge  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)   $2325.     E.  (9)   $736.40. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,810.92.     E.  (9)   $679.39. 

A.  SUnley  D.  Noble,  30  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Charlee  M.  Noone.  1338  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,600.     E.  (9)   $148.89. 

A.  Robert  B.  Norrls,  1000  leth  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  leth  Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $670. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1106  Barr  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  tt  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105   Barr   BuUdlng,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.    (9)    $1315.16. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Ohevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  W.  Brlce  O'Brien.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  O'Connor,  Oreen,  Thomas.  Walters  tt 
Kelly,  1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1803,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Transit  Association,  466 
L'Bnfant  Plaza  West  SW..  Suite  2900.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $143.50. 

A.  O'Connor,  Oreen,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.,  SiUte 
2900,  IDS  Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 


A.  O'Connor.  Oreen.  Thomas,  Walters  tt 
KeUy.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1303,  Washington.  D.C-  20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp..  7708 
Normandale  Road,  Room  110,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  65435. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.  (9)   $198.84. 


A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor.  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,    Suite    1021,    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.,  Midland  BuUd- 
lng. Cleveland,  Ohio  44116. 

E.  (9)   880335. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  Bast  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  James  O'Dea.  1341  Q  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Oovernment  Em- 
ployees. Inc.,  285  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston. 
Mass.  02127. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  John  A.  O'DonneU,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Tracking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B,  PhUlpplne  Sugar  Institute,  Box  978, 
Manila.  Philippines. 

D.  (6)  $50.     B.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Orady,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clotl^ing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO.  15  Union  Square.  New 
YOTk.  N.Y..  10003.  i 

D.  (6)   $434938.    E.  (9)   $2,411.78. 

A.  Bartley  CHara,  ^  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  InternaUonal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30001. 

D.  (6)  $4,999.98. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1130  Investment 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  CI.  60601. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare.  1811  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.    SATings  Bank   AsaoeUtlon   of 
cbusetta,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
02109.  _ 


A.  The  Ohio  Ballroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 
E.  (9)  $148.71. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  726  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Oraln  and  Feed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  6026  Wtsoonsln 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1316  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washmgton   D.C.  20036. 

S.  (9)  963.80. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  VJB.  Department  of  Agrlcidture 
(OPEDA),  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   92,730.26.     E.  (9)  $1,944.49. 

A.  John  L.  Oshlnskl,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16222. 

D.   (6)   $4,662.60.     E.  (9)  $630. 

A.  J.  AUen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  BuUd- 
mg,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  llOO  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,476. 

A.  Juris  Padegs,  127  East  69th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  Bast  69th  Straet  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  DlstUled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Edward  PanareUo,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ReUU  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,424.74.     E.   (9)  $1,179.86. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  ft  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Plpeime  Service  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
576,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $10,760. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $6300. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bfarttlme  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,960. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  BoAtlng  InHustiy  Associations,  401 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI.  60601; 
National  Association  of  Engine  Sc  Boat  Manu- 


facturers, 637  Steamboat  Road,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 
D.   (6)   $480. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  te  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Coxincll,  1200 
17th  Street  NW..  Washmgton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..   Washington.  D.C.   20086. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufktn  A  Jenrette.  Inc..  140 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Inc.. 
1739  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $4,600. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  International  Snowmobile  Industry  As- 
sociation. 6100  Edlna  Industrial  Boulevard, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  66436. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Stieet 
NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   30036. 

B.  Machmery  Dealers  National  Association. 
1400  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30088. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  Marcor,  Inc.,  619  West  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni.  60607. 

O.  (6)  $370. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C.    20036. 

B.  Moody's  Investors  Service.  Inc.,  99 
Church  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10008. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1200  17th  8tz«et 
NW..   Washington.   D.C.    20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloomlngdale  Road, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  1300  17th  Street 
NW..   Washington.  D.C.   20036. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  220  Hickory  Street. 
Warren,  Pa.  16366. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Sc  Blow,  1300  17tb  Straet 
NW..   Washington.   D.C.   30036. 

B.  Ralston  Purtoa  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $307. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  1300  17th  Street 
NW..   Washington,  D.C.   30036. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.. 
PleasantvUle.  N.Y.  10670. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  tc  Blow.  1300  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Tax  Corporation  of  America.  2441  Hono- 
lulu Avenue,  Montroee.  Calif.  91020. 

A.  Paul  Weiss,  Rlfkind,  Wharton  ft  Gar- 
rison. 846  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 
10022. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  703  Curtis  Street. 
Mlddletown.  Ohio  46042. 

D.  (6)   $6,200.     E.   (9)   $449.81. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfkmd,  Wharton  ft  Oar- 
rlaon.  346  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Warner  Bros.,  Inc.,  4000  Warner  Boule- 
vard, Burbank,  Calif.  91606. 

E.  (9)  $391.16. 


A.  John  J.  Pecoraro.  1760  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades.  1760  New  York  Avenue 
NW,.  Washington,  DX).  20006. 

D.  (6)   $3,656,38. 

A.  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower 
Houston,  Tex.  77002.  ' 

E.  (9)   $6,966. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  Suite  1304,  1700  K 
Street   NW.,    Washington.   DC.   30006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $60.    E.  (9)   $36. 

A.  J.  C.  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  J.  Hardto  Peterson;  Sr.,  P.O.  Drawer  BS 
Lakeland.  Pla.  33802. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Association 
P.O.  Box  30166,  Orlando,  Fla.  32814;  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual,  P.O.  Box  80,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
Florida  Citrus  Production  Managers  Associa- 
tion, c/o  C.  D.  Klme,  Jr..  Waverly.  na. 
33877. 

D.  (6)   $360.     E.   (9)   $37.06. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  816  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  leth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,103.60.     E.   (9)   $432.86. 

A.  Richard  W.  Peterson.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C.   30036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Ann  E.  Petty.  1780  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30038. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Peoria,  ni.  61602. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $426.     E.   (9)    $376. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufactxurars  Associa- 
tion. 1165  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbin.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp..  150  Bast  4ad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $86.06. 

A.  Daphne  PbUos,  3160  Spring  Street,  Fair- 
fax, Va.  33030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association. 
Inc..  8160  Sprmg  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.   (6)   $375.     E.   (9)    $3,066.11. 

A.  Plenon.  BaU  ft  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Committee  for  study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  30088. 

D.   (6)   $338333.     E.   (0)   $161.18. 

A.  James  H.  Plpkm.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ttexaco,  Inc..  135  East  43d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $360.    X.  (9)  $1300. 
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A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
10425.  Lubbock.  Tex.  79408. 
D.  (6)   $104.06638.     E.  (0)   $1360. 

A.  Political  Action  Comml.  for  Knglneert 
and  Scientists.  Suite  1100, 1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1300. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole.  436  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  336 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $475.     E.   (9)    $33.68. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.0. 30006. 

B.  (9)   $4.67330. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  910  17th  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

D.  (6)   $2360.    E.  (9)   $70.76. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  127  East  69th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $874.     E.  (9)  $10.76. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  7316  Wisconsin  Are- 
nue.  Washmgton.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  7315  Wisoonsm  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20014. 

A.  William  I.  Powell.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Rmg 
Bulldmg,  Washmgton.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $976. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway. 
P.O.  Box  12386,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12386.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38113. 

D.   (6)    $660.     E.   (9)    $161.55. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  111  Bast  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  111.  00601. 

B.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 
111  Bast  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  80001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


B.  Conunlttee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1.66630.    E.  (9)  $33836. 

A.  WUllam  A.  Quinlan,  Route  8,  Box  238, 
Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America,  736 
West  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60613. 

D.  (6)  $117.     E.  (9)  32.76. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Av- 
enue NW..  Washmgton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washmgton,  D.C. 
30001. 

D.  (6)  $2,072.63. 

A.  Alex  Radm,  2600  Vlrgmia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Vlrgmu  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $414.96. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  "  ' 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $89.30.     E.  (9)  $33.15. 

A.  RaUway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,692.     E.   (9)    $10,692. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washmgton.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  16th  Street  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $312.60. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Prltcbett.  6630  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  30016. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  6630  Wlsconsm  Avenue,  Suite 
760,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $348.    B.  (9)  $348. 

A.  PROD.  Inc.,  Suite  611,  3000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
D.  (6)  $1300.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  Amarlea,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  lU.  00006. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700  Penn- 
sylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $196.80.     X.  (9)  $106.80. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  6036  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
8025  Wisoonsm  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30010. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qumn.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1303.  Washington,  D.C 
90008. 


A.  RaUway  Progress  Institute.  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1010, 
Washmgton,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $14330.     E.  (9)  $90.41. 

A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Associatiop, 
c/o  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng.  Peoria.  Dl.  61002. 

D.  (6)  $18.28.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
leth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $471.16.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Davd  J.  Reedy,  6S430  Huntington  Circle 
East,  NapervlUe,  lU.  60516. 

B.  National  AdvertUlng  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park.  Argo.  lU. 
60601. 

D.   (6)   $2,100. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy.  602  Ring  Btillding. 
1300  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  AasoclaUon  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  300  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (8)  $1360.    E.  (0)  9600. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese.  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30088. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe.  09  Wilkinson  Street. 
Capitol  Plaza.  Frankfort.  Ky.  40001. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Asaoelation,  60  WU- 
klnson  Street,  Capitol  Plaea.  Frankfort.  Ky. 
40001. 

E.  (9)   866.73. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1636  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)  91378. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government. 


Suite  629,  Munaey  Bulldmg,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.   (6)   91636332.     E.  (9)   910.067.53. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1826  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1626  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   91375.     E.  (9)   9142.37. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savlhgs  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9160.    E.  (9)  966. 

A.  Austm  T.  Rhoads. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9350.     E.  (9)  9429.07. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9625. 

A.  Mark    Richardson,    1611    North    Eent 

Street,  ArUngton,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)   9270.    E.   (9)   9260. 

-   A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  338  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa,  La.  70437. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  335  Austm  Street. 
Bogalusa.  La. 

A.  Robert  R.  RIckett.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  ft  HamUt<m,  1280 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Robert  R.  RIckett,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  OottUeb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Rosalie  Riechman.  130  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1313  Race  Street,  PhUadelphla, 
Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  91.676. 

A.  Siert  F.  Rlepma,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1202,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie,  1801  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  WUllam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Amexioan  Trucking  Associations.  Ine.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

D.  (6)  98,000.    B.  (0)  9116.44. 

A.  PaiU  H.  Robblns,  3039  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B-  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers Cos..  730  ISth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
tbn,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91.000. 

*  A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick.  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30038. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
Inc..  Four  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 
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A.  DoDAld  L.  Rogers,  730  16tb  Street  MW., 
Washington,  O.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Co.,  730  IStb  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $760. 


A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  793,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  OU  &  Oas  Association.  600 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (8)  8750. 


A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association 
of  America,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  81,000. 

A.  John  P.  Rolph  m,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  8500. 


A.  James  A.  Rooney,  Suite  1207,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mead  Data  Central.  Inc.,  ill  West  Plrst 
Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  46402. 

D.  (6)  8200.    E.  (9)  8126. 

A.  Christine  Boot,  2332  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  81398. 

A.  Rouse  &  0'Ro\irke,  Lawyers  Building, 
231  East  Vermljo  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car.  S.  A.  de  C.  V.  Balderas  36,  Mexico,  D.  P. 
Mexico. 

E.  (9)  8859.13. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routler.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  8175. 

A.  RoyaU,  Koegel  &  Wells.  Svlte  1009,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp.,  3250  SW.  Third  Ave- 
nue, Miami,  Pla.  33129. 

D.  (6)  81.639.66. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Ooodyear  Tire  St  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Albert  R.  RusaeU.  P.O.  Box  12286,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box   12286,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)   84.468.46.     E.   (9)     8473.88. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1680 
L  Street  NW.,  No.  514,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

D.  (6)  8260.    E.  (9)  81.609.63. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  ft  Associates,  Inc..  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20088. 

D.  (6)  8600.     E.  (9)  8882.38. 

A.  Ella  Marice  Ryan,  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DO.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  America,  New  York,  N.T.  10019. 

D.  (6)  810d;  E.  (9)  88.46. 


A.  William  Ryan.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  83,600.     E.  (9)  8198.16. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  600  TlUe  tt  Trust 
Building.  PhoenU,  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  San 
Francisco;  Shell  OU  Co..  Mobil  Oil  Corp.. 
Los  Angeles. 

A.  Sachs,  Oreenebaum  and  Tayler;  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street, 
Muncle,  Ind. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  1325  Bfassachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  , 

D.  (6)  $6,039.60.     E.  (9)  88.149.42.  I 

A.  Ruth  M.  Saxe,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  8237.48. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  883332.    E.  (9)  $191.98. 


A.  Eric  P.  Schellin.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  409.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $800. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Tr\ist  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agrlctiltural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21098. 

£.  (9)  $2.92. 

A.  HUllard  Schulberg,  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natlmua  Liquor  Stores  Association.  Inc., 
Suite  304,  1900  L  street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  --6>~-. 

D.  (6)  8226.    E.  (9)  840.  | 

A.  Hllllard  Schulberg,  Smte  304,  1900  L 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Washington  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  SiUte  304,  1900  L  Straet 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $666.     E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Valerie  Schulte,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.T.  10032. 

D.  (6)  $1,976. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab.  300  Maryland  Avsnu* 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $1321.88.     E.  (9)  $28.86. 

A.  J<rtin  W.  Scott.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall.  Th(wnburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1208,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jefferson   Pilot   Corp.,   P.O.    Box   21008 
Oreensboro.  N.C.  27402. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Tbornburg  &  Thompson, 


1200    18th    Street    NW.,    Suite    1209.    Wash- 
ington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402.  ** 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis. 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  38112 

D.  (6)  $835.50.     E.  (9)  $33.11. 

A.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  D.C,  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Room  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $7,460.     E.   (9)   $5,451.02. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender.  1211  Ck>nnecticut 
Avenue    NW.,    No.    802,    Washington     DC 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co.,  926  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60607 

D.  (6)  8100.    E.  (9)  835. 

A.  Theodore  A.  SerrUl.  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  2O0O4. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  O.C. 
20004. 

E.  (9)  8163.43. 

A.  J.  Richard  Sewell,  1725  I  Straet  NW 
Washington,  DC.  * 

B.  National  Association  of  Ftood  Chains 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC    20006 

E.  (9)   $600.  ^^' 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.T.  10017. 

D. (6)  $560.     E.  (9)  $186. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes.  CroUus  and 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007.  '^^ 

B.  Albright  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  100  North 
Main  Street,  Newkirk,  Okla.  74647;  American 
Title  insurance  Co.,  160  Southeast  Third  Ave- 
nue, Miami.  FU.  33181;  Chelsea  TlUe  ft  Guar- 
anty  Co..  1300  Bacharach  Boulevard,  AUantlo 
City,  N.J.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)   83,066.16.     E.   (9)   $199.27. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes.  Orollus  and 
Flnley,  1064  3l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20007.  "«<«■». 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $53.61. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  and 
Flnley.  1064  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007.  «>""ig««i, 

B.  Independent  Groceries'  Alliance,  300 
West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  lU.  60eofl-  Na- 
tional Institutional  Food  Distributors  Associ- 
ates. Inc..  300  Interstate  North.  Suite  800. 
Atlanta.  Oa.  30339;  Topco  Associates,  Inc. 
7711  Grosse  Point  Road,  Skokle,  111.  60076,  et 
al. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.     E.  (9)  $1,201.69. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes.  Crolius  an* 
nnley,    1064   3l8t   Street   NW.,   Washington. 

B.  Rubber  liannfacturers  Association.  444 
Madison  Avenue.  New  Tork  N.T.  10023. 

E.  (9)  $120.10. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts  ft  Trowbridge, 
Barr  BuUdlng,  910  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30008. 

B.  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork,  N.T.  10017. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Plttsbnrgh,  Pa.  16222. 

D.  (6)   $6,996.76.     E.  (9)  $8,787.23. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Amarlcan  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 
D.  (6)  $1,175. 

^  W.  Lee  Shield,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amff'*'^"  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.  1730  PennsylvanU  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20000. 

D.  (6)  $160.  

A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  666  11th  Street.  NW.. 
^aablngton,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  AUlanoe. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  IlL 

B.  (9)  $1,U0.  

A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman.  1726  K  Street,  NW.. 
suite  1103.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  Six 
Fwm  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19104. 

D.  (6)  $180.     E.  (9)  81,366.18. 

A.  Luclen  J.  Slchel.  1730  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  HI. 
80064. 

A.  David  SUver,  1776  K  Street.  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A  Talmadge  E.  Simpklns.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue, NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100 
Indiana  Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (0)  $301.97. 

A.  Talmadge  E.  Simpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.  (6)  $826.     B.  (9)  $93.65. 

A  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
Biilldlng,  Columbia.  S.C.  29201. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
1003  Security  Federal  BuUdlng,  ColumbU. 
&C.  29201. 

D.  (6)  $3935.    *.  (9)  $13636. 

A  Julian  H.  Singman,  734  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1630, 
New  Tork,  N.T.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     X.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Oarstens  Slack,  1836  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  PhlU^  Petroleum  Co..  BartlssvlUe. 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  William  L.  Slayton,  1736  New  Tork  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  Tork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006.  , 

D.  (6)  $1,600.  I 

A.  Stephen  SUpher,  1709  New  Toik  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  111  Cast 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (8)  $4,063.60.     (9)  $37. 

A.  Smathers  and  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  American  Horse  OouneU,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.     E.  (0)   $3,832.91. 

A.  Smathers  and  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washtagton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)  $6,360.     E.  $91.40. 


A.  Donald  B.  Smiley,  Suite  1014, 1035  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  UA.A.,  P.O.  Box  3180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

E.   (9)   $416.48. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co..  P.O.  Box  3463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Everard  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (6)    $330.     E.   (9)   $283.10. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  1146  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.  10023. 

X.  (9)  $30.65. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  1260  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Suite  502,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  "nie  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  502. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $2350. 

A.  Robert  WUUam  Smith.  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $187.   B.  (9)  $149. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  426  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mut\ial  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  3511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46306. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $104. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smltbey.  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)   $3381.67.    E.  (9)   $1311-80. 

A.  Frank  B.  Bnodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Bur  ley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  P.O.  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40601. 

D.  (8)  $660.     E.  (9)  8649.96. 

A.  John  M.  Snow,  8401  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DO.  20016. 

B.  National  Association  of  Fumltun 
Manufacturers,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  345  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ptlends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 346  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,265. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
704,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  TransjMrtatlon  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  p.C. 
30001. 

E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  112,653.23.    E.  (9)  $4,001.67. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  One  East  First 
Street,  Room  803,  Reno,  Nev.  89601. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  One  East 
First  Street,  Room  803,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom,  1730  Pexmsyl- 
vanla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006.' 

B.  National    Association    of    Blue    Shield 


Plans,  311  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 
60611. 

D.  (6)  $40.    E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  Shelby  E.  Southard,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  UJ3A.,  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
30030. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $730. 

A.  Wmiam  W.  Spear.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $3,199.12.    E.  (9)  $11.83. 

A.  Jcdin  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  ft  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1106  Barr  BuUdlng,  Wasblngt<»i,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  WUUam  C.  Spence,  ~Box  683,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co.,  Box 
683,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $666.     E.  (9)  $57937. 

A.  Sportsman's  Paradise  Homeowners  As- 
sociation, care  of  Charles  R.  Patrlquln.  10613 
Daleroee  Avenue,  Inglewood,  Calif.  90304. 

E.  (9)  $66930. 

A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Squibb  Corp..  40  West  S7th  Street,  New 
Twk.  N.T.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $223. 

A.  John  M.  Stackhouse,  Madison  BuUd- 
lng. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  AgrlctUtural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  400  World.  Center  Build- 
ing, 918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washlngtmi,  D.C. 
S0006. 

B.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federation. 
Inc.,  Room  400,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,462.50.    E.  (9)  $103.60. 

A.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1021,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

E.  (9)  $60335. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  211,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  211,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (0)  $860. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  90036. 

B.  National  CouncU  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

A.  WUllam  M.  Stephens,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     B.   (9)    $66. 
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A.  Steptoe  it  Johnson,  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  305 
East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $160.     B.   (9)   $4. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  3347 
West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22309. 

B.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1001  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    «870. 

A.  Edward  T.  Stevenson,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  307,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  951.  High  Point,  N.O. 
27261. 

D.   (6)   «fi,635t     E.   (9)   •3,250. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc.,  340  Klngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.   (6)   tSSO.     E.  (9)   •SO. 

A.  Edward  W.  StUnpson,  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Oeneral  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1315,  Washington.  D.C   20036. 

O.  (6)  •1,636. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Footwear  Group,  American  Importers 
Association,  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Stltt.  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Japan  Iron  ft  Steel  Exporters  Associa- 
tion, Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  300  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)    •6,039.35.     E.   (9)   •347.35. 

A.  WUllam  M.  Stover,  1836  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   91,000.     E.   (9)   9100. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    •6,070.     E.   (9)    •694.63. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)  •1,660. 

A.  Michael  E.  Strother,  1316  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

B.  (9)   ^37.01. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  ill  East  Wacker  DrtT*. 
Chicago,  ni.  60601. 

B.  VS.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  111  But 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   •3,360.     E.  (0)   •300.08. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  613  WashUigton  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  612  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   •600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  536  Washmgton  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors.  538  Washington  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30005. 

D.   (6)    9600.     E.   (9)    94,380.  | 

A.  Sullivan.  Beauregard.  Meyers  &  Clark- 
son,  1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20036.  '     ■ 

D.   (6)    •15.000.     E.  (9)   •1,660.45. 

A.  O.  Don  Sullivan.  IIOO  Ring  BuUdmg, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    •675. 

A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW  . 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  &  Brennan,  1200 
Farragut  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Margaret  Solomon,  c/o  Frank- 
lin C.  Latcham,  One  Poet  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 

D.    (6)    ^2.500.     B.   (9)    •26.74. 

A.  Olenn  A.  Swanson,  1726  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  SiUte  908.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  AssocUtlon  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  56378 

D.   (6)   •11,805.  E.  (9)   83.191.88. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson.  1158  15tli  Stt««t 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen.  138  C  Street  NE.. 
Suite  61.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Lung  Association.  1740  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  81.000. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
20001. 

D.  (8)  87.600.  I 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  BiUldlng.  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Oc^.,  701  Bast  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18016. 

D.  (8)  8600.    E.  (»)  8330.56.  I 

A.  Ronald  B.  Sweet,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Professional 
&  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

D.  (6)  8360.    E.  (9)  830. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  P.O.  Box  3638.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27603. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association.  P.O. 
Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.O.  37603. 

D.  (6)  8307.68.     B.  (9)  8318.96. 
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A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  ConneoUcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  PoUcy,  Inc.,  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20086. 

D.  (6)  8200. 

A.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court,  Char- 
lottesvlUe,  Va.  33901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  David  Tarr,  3080  M  Street  NW,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2080  M  Street  Mw 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  - 

D.  (6)  8197.49. 

A.  Tax  Reform  Research  Group.  738  iBth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DO.  30006 

D.  (6)   •436.60.     E.    (9)   •436.60. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  AasocUtes.  Inc..   1730  T 

f^  '^  •  ^"**«  "o-  *<»•  Washington,  D.C 
2000o. 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago,ni.,  60666.  "«.  vm 

E.  (9)  S151.64. 

A.  Richard  M.  Tempero.  3080  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  - 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •343.74. 

A.  L.  D  Tharp,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
601.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Aawciation  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  8300. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Aaoclates.  Inc 
Suite  600,  634  16th  Street  NW..  Washington"! 

B.  Hart  Metals.  Inc..  Tamaqua.  Pa.  18363. 
D.  (6)  •3,350.  ^^ 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc, 
Suite  600.  734  15th  Street  NW.,  WashlngtoiL 
D.C.  30006.  "uiuigKin, 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc..  319  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.T.  10017.  ^^^ 

D.  (6)  84.800. 

A.  Joeeph  F.  Thomas,  1736  New  Y<»k  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1736  New  Yofk  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  81.000.     B.  (0)  88.863.03. 

A.  Walter  Thompson  Co..  430  -  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.T.  10017. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Independent  Uve- 
stock  Producers,  c/o  Herman  Dinklage.  Whit- 
man, Nebr. 

D.   (6)   88340.     B.   (9)   •3,484.71. 

A.  WUllam  D.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
BoiUevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48303 

D.  (6)  83.000.     B.  (0)  •3,446.19. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tlchenor  m,  833  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  A.  A.  Robins  Co..  Inc..  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive.  Richmond,  Va.  38230 

D.  (8)  86,380.     B.  (0)  81.964.18. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlemey,  lioi  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Transporutlon  Association  of  America. 
B.  (9)  843.96. 

A.  J.  R.  TUnmlns  St  Co..  87  Wall  Street. 
New  Tork,  N.T.  10005. 

A.  E.  Lin  wood  Tipton,  1106  Barr  BuUdlng. 
Washmgton,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Indtutry  Founda- 
tion. 1106  Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Tobacco  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  1101 17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DXJ.  30036. 
E.  (9)  81,663. 

A.  Patrick  F.  TObln.  1841  O  Street  NW.. 
Room  304,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 
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B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
liouiSDMn'B  Union,  160  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
S*n  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  84.610. 

A.  H.  WUlls  Tobler,  80  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  80 
F  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20001. 

D.  (6)  81,000.     B.  (9)  •349.90. 

A.  David  R.  Toll.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue. 
No.  1010,  Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

B.  National  Association  of  mectrlc  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •513.94.     E.  (9)  •146.98. 

A.  Chrlstme  Toppmg,  320  Maryland  Avenue 
BE.,  Washington.  D.O.  30003. 

B.  Bipartisan  Committee  for  Aitmrin^t^ 
Voters  Overseas,  c/o  Ms.  Ohrlstln*  Top- 
ping, 230  Maryland  Avenue  BE..  Washington. 
D.C.  30002. 

D.  (6)  ^3.300.     E.  (9)  83.143. 36. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSalea 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DX;.  30086. 

D.  (6)  8400.     E.  (9)  •SO. 

A  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101 17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  436  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  336 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  83,688.     E.  (9)  864.14. 

A.  Paul  B.  Trimble,  1411  Rockefeller  BuUd- 
mg,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Bocke- 
feUer  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Olenwood  S.  Trot^,  Jr.,  1709  New  Tork 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  85,625.     E.  (0)  •76.96. 

A.  Oalen  Douglas  Trussell.  1138  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
D.  (6)  8792.     B.  (9)  8266. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  Room  700.  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  8147.40.    B.  (9)  823.41. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

C  (0)  812.613.82.  I 

A  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  000 
16th  street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 
«•  (9)    814,096.60.  , 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
•ngton,  D.C.  20036.  ,  •"«•»" 

B'  (9)   8280.20.  I 

iif  •yjJ'J?*  ?***•■  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
Ill  Bast  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 
»■  (8)  847,294.72. 

ln^  ^^!^     Development    Consultants, 
ttc^436  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DX3. 


lea 


B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
^-  (6)  8638.    B.  (9)  870. 

W^in^^   J^ValentiTlOOO   I  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006 
D   (8)  81.263.08. 

Bflti^l*  ^*°   Volki^burgh.    1673   Preston 
soad,  Alexandria,  Va.  22302  "»»«,« 
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B.  Cltlaens  Committee  for  UNICSP.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30003. 

D.  (6)   813.     B.  (9)   83.76. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  1160  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Waahlngton,  D.O.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  St  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  04106. 

D.  (6)   8S48.75.     B.  (0)   8811.81. 

A.  John  w.  Vardaman.  Jr..  839  17th  Street 
NW..   WaahlngUm.  VtJO.  30006. 

B.  Individual  members  of  the  San  Antonio 
Conservation  Society  v.  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer  &  Howard,  1800  Mer- 
cantUe  Bank  &  Trust  BuUdlng.  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md.  31301. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  ft  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,   Md.  31093. 

E.  (9)    83.93. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  1780  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  8295.50.   X.  (0)  884.80. 

A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1204, 1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  (9)  8186. 

A.  Robert  B.  Vinson,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  838.76. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  780  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos.,  730  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  8167.26.     E.  (9)  873.90. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  804.94.     E.  (9)  •16.83. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  AUled  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1057R, 
Morrlstown,  N  J.  07960. 

E.  (9)  86.13. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  8238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

D.  (6)  81.000.     E.  (9)  86.13. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  8238.10.     E.  (0)  86.13. 

A.  Charls  B.  Walker  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  General  Electric  Co..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  8388.10.     E.  (9)  86.13. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes.  Inc.. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  General  Motcnv 
BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  81.000.     E.  (0)  86.18. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Assoclatea.  Inc,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Oeorgla-Pacinc  Corp..  900  SW..  Fifth 
Avenue.  Portland.  Greg.  07204. 

D.  (6)  81.000.     B.  (9)  •6.13. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washlngt<m.  D.O. 
20006.  — o-—. 

B.  Qvdt  OU  Corp.,  Washington,  D.O.  20036. 

D.  (6)  •238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
20006. 

B.  National  Steel  Corp,  2800  Grant  BuUd- 
lng. Pittsburgh.  Pa.  16219. 

E.  (9)  •6.18. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Procter  and  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46201. 

D.  (6)  8238.10. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc,  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20006. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Time  &  Life  Building.  Rocke- 
feUer  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10030. 

A.  Charls  E.  WaUcer  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  1600  Valley  Road. 
Wayne.  NJ.  07040. 

E.  (9)   85.18. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (ft)  85.13. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washlngt<m.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  08401. 
E.  (9)  86.13. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jack  A.  WaUer,  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 1760  New  York  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
D.O.  20006. 

D.  (6)  86,869. 

A.  Franklin  WaUlck,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bUe,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  In4>lement 
Workers  of  America;  Solidarity  House;  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)   •5,650.68.     B.  (9)   •1365.16. 
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A.  Cbarlee  S.  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9127.60.    E.  (9)   $16. 

A.  WUllam  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Klgbth  and  Jackson 
Btreets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  1126  IStb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)   94,988.62.     E.  (9)   9441.21. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $2,160.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  Pamela  R.  Warner,  5500  North  Kedzle, 
Chicago,  HI. 

B.  J.  R.  Carlson  Labs,  6500  North  Kedzle, 
Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land  Avenue   NE.,   Washington.   D.C.   20002. 
D.    (6)    $14,967.37.     E.    (9)    $11,790.89. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project,  Action 
Council,  1763  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     B.   (9)    $4,176.27. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  1166  16th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Broiler   Council,    1166    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $300. 

A.  Ray  Wax,  care  of  J.  Frederick  Durr, 
Rural  Route  2,  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  care  of  J.  Frederick  Durr, 
R\iral  Route  2,  Sheridan,  Ind.  46069. 

E.  (9)   $30.60. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  616  South  Flow- 
er Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Clyde  M.  Webber,  1325  Maasaobuaetto 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenua  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $11,142.60.     E.  (9)  $1,661.51. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Wetner,  676  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
Tork,  N.T.  10032. 

O.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road,  Chevy 
Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  1200, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Paul  8.  Weller,  Jr..  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Wa8hlngt<MX, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,599.99.     E.   (9)   $243.73. 

A.  Fred  M.  Wertheimer,  2080  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Conunon  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $77. 


A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz.  1608  K  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indlanapcrtls,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,850.     E.  (9)  $17634. 


A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  m,  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  806.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  160  But  4ad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales.  Arts.  86621. 

B.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  820,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  240  Radnor-Cheater  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.     E.  (9)  $1,786. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1015  18th  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1016  18tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Wheeler.  Van  Sickle,  Day  it  Anderson. 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  63708. 

B.  Marshall  &  nsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  63202. 

D.  (6)  $636.     E.  (9)  $194.60. 

A.  John  C.  White,  Room  1008.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Prtvate  Truck  Coimcll  of  Amertca,  Inc.. 
Room  1008,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  John  S.  White,  420  Cafrltz  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio  46840. 
K.  (0)  $614.84. 

A.  Robert  L.  White,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 7316  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington. 
DC.  20014. 

A.  Douglas  Whltack  n,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1005.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Alan  J.  Whitney.  1341  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Oovemment  Em- 
ployees, Inc.,  286  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.  02127. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    K.  (9)  $760. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckliffe.  11th  and  L  BuUd- 
lng. Sacramento.  Calif.  96814. 

B.  Calif (unla  Railroad  Association.  11th 
and  L  Building,  ScuTamento,  Calif.  96814. 

O.  (6)  $3,126.     B.  (9)  $6,742.62. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wlechmann.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  OiUf  OU  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,268.70. 

A.  David  WUken.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $36.40. 

A.  Williams,  Connolly  Sc  Callfano,  839  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Individual  members  of  the  San  Antonio 
Conservation  Society  v.  Texas  Highway  De- 
partment. No.  67-72A. 


A.  nmncla  Q.  Williams. 

B.  Amertcan  Froeen  Food  Institute,  91$ 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harding  de  C.  WlUlams,  1826  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp..  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $600.    B.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Auto-Train  Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Williams  Sc  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bankers  Association  of  Puerto  Rico,  e/o 
Wender,  Murase  &  White.  350  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10032. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)   $5. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  8470, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  WUllams  tc  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  1X7  International  Management  Corp, 
1601  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $900.     K.  (9)$400. 

A.  WUllams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  CouncU  for  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 407  N  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WUllams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ward  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  MO, 
Conway,  Ark.  72032. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Kenneth  WiUlamson,  2130  LeRoy  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  General  Conference  of  the  Seventb-Day 
AdventLsts,  6840  Eastern  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20012. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $80.27. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  Sc  Pickering,  900  ITth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  688  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $666.     B.  (0)  $0.27. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Basketball  Association,  1700 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)    $944.40.     B.   (9)   $146.27. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OU  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunatan, 
Houston,  Tex.  77006. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Plckermg.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
06530. 

E.  (9)  $69.40. 

A.  John  A.  WUson.  1146  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington. DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  1148  19th 
Street  NW.,  Room  601,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $23,946.91.     E.  (9)  $8,791.41. 

A.  W.  E.  WUson,  638  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La.  71106. 

B.  PennzoU  Co.,  000  Southwest  tcmtt, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston.  Tex..  77003. 
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B.    PennaoU    Co.,    900    Southwest    Tt>w«r, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    B.  (9)  $2,700. 

A.  Richard  F.  WltheraU.  702  Majestic 
BuUdlng,  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

B.  Colorado  RaUroad  Association,  703  Ma- 
jesUc  BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff.  Suite  370,  One  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr.  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Fedwal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $9,693.60.     B.  (0)  $3,604.36. 

A.  Kenneth  David  Wollack,  1341  G  Street 
NW,   Suite   720,    Washington,    D.C.   20006. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  O  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
30006.  I 

D.  (6)  $786.  I 

A.  WomeniB  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1213  Race  Street,  PhUadelphla, 
Pa..  19107. 

D.  (6)  $8,026.09.     E.  (9)  $9327.92. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Woods,  440  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  RetaU  Druggists, 
One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (0)  $160. 

A  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.,  9666  WUshlre  Boule- 
vsrd.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Perry  W.  Wootter,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.   (6)   $2,340.     E.   (9)   $281. 

A.  George  M.  Worden,  1426  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  160  BMt  4ad 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $660.    E.  (9)   $28. 

A.  V.  T.  Worthlngton.  1600  North  Qulncy 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Reflnera. 
Box  7116,  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

A.  Wyatt,  Saltzsteln,  Minton  &  Howard. 
1300  Wyatt  BuUdlng,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  206  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6>   $1,900.     E.   (9)    $141.66. 

A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  7316  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20014. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natlvos,  Inc.. 
1676  C  Street,  Anchorage.  Alaska  09801. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30086. 

B.  California  Canners  and  Growers.  3100 
Ferry  BuUdlng,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  04106. 

D.  (6)   $760. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  ft  Kuchel, 
1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee, c/o  PhlUlps.  Nlzer,  BenJanUn,  Krlm 
&  Ballon,  477  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10033. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  nr.t.>»Tn«Ti  ^  Kuchel, 
1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlnirton. 
D.C.  30086. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  2820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Wynmn,  BAutaer,  Rothman  ft  Kuchel. 
1211  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW_  Waahlnston. 
D.C.  20036.  , 

B.  Petersen  Publishing  Co.,  8400  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00069. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  S.  Yerrld,  1780  M  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrtc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  830  First  Natkmal  »»tiy 
BuUdlng,  Peoria,  m.  61602. 

D.   (6)   $286.36.     B.   (0)   $306.46. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  006  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.  (9)    114.62. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton^C. 

D.  (6)  $7,160.    B.  (9)  $896.17. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zinkand. 

B.  Getty  OU  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $149.83. 
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*A11  alphanumeric  cbaracters  and  monetary  amotmte  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragimpbs  D  and  B  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1973: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Rscoao,  questiona  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  thetr  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copt  With  the  SECBsrART  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clekk  or  the  House  or  Represxmtativbs: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  Z  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appbopriate  Lgjtxb  or  FictniE  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Hxaoino  Below: 

"Preliminart"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QvARTERLT"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
flgiire.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 
Pursttant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbting  Act 


P 

QUARTER                  1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  miist  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


Organization  or  iNOivmuAL  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  natiire  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  hy  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (h)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — I  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distrlbuUon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing) 
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A.   Actors   SqiUty  Aaaoclatlon.    105    West 
4etb  Street,  New  York.  N.T.  lOOSe. 
D.  (6)   $3,500.     ■.   (0)   •3,500. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Oommittee  for  an  BffectlTe  In- 
veatment  Tax  Credit,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  30006. 

D.  (6)   $650.08.     K.   (0)   $669.03. 

A.    AFL-CIO    Maritime    Committee,     100 
iDdlana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $3,180.     E.  (9)  $2,094.47. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Ine., 
Bult  409,  ARBA  BuUdlng,  526  School  Street 
SW.,  Washington.  D.O.  20034. 

A.  George  Alderson,  630  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  30003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  630  G  Street  SE., 
Wsshington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  American  dvll  Liberties  TTnlon,  33  East 
40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
D.  (6)   $39,467.26.     E.   (9)   $29,467.36. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

O.  (6)  $6,868.02.     E.  (9)  $6,868.02. 

A  American  Humane  Association,  6351 
Rosyln  Street,  Englewood.  Colo. 

B.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Con- 
sultants, 1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
30006. 

E.  (9)  $3,348.60. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association.  85  John 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Admiral  Insurance  Co.,  Aetna  Casualty 
ft  Surety  Co.,  Aetna  Fire  Underwriters  In- 
nirance  Co.,  et  al. 

O.  (6)  $34,848.88.    E.  (9)  $34,848.88. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46306. 
D.  (6)  $67,766.91.     E.  (9)  $46,743.70. 

A  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  3430 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $47,935.46.     E.  (9)  $47,936.45. 

A.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologlo 
Technologists,  646  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Suite  620,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,114.30.     E.  (9)   $2,546.18. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,665.     E.  (9)  $1,695. 

A  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  Suite  718.  1038  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
30036. 

B.  crrc  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $136.    E.  (9)  $36.35. 

A.  Arnold  Sc  Porter,  1239  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation, c/o  George  Ballman,  3730  Farragut 
Street,  Kensington,  Md. 

D  (6)  $1,333.    E.  (9)  $116. 

A  Arnold  &  Porter,  1339  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  l  East  67th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $13,739.     E.  (9)  $1346.81. 


A.  Arnold  *  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  113 
East  Washington  Street.  Bloomington.  lU. 
61701. 

D.  (6)  $681.    E.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Judith  A.  Assmus.  1763  B  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20000. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
CouncU,  1763  R  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
30009. 

D.  (6)  $2,125. 

A.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners, 
1600  North  Quincy  Street,  Box  7116,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22207. 

A.  Gary  D.  Avery,  900  17  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $84.     E.  (9)  $40.79. 

A.  Baker  &  McKenzle,  815  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  718, 
DaUas.  Tex  75221. 

D.  (6)  $4,173. 

A.  Peter  M.  Balltsaiis,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $3,656.25.     E.  (9)  $475.43. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $117.50. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Assolcates.  4000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  116S  I6th  Street  NW., 
No.  611,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1165  15th  Street  NW..  No. 
611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $3,403.17.     E.  (9)  $1,903.17. 

A.  Berl  Bemhard,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  636  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,350.     E.  (9)  $73.76. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.O.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $476. 

A.   Boston  Lawyers'  Vietnam  Oommittee. 
18  Tremont  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
D.  (6)  $1,658. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1136  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFIr-CIO-CLC.  1125  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,333. 

A.  Cyrtl  F.  Brickfield,  1336  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Aasoclation, 
1336  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $169. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  ft 
Steamsh^  Clerks,  6800  River  Road,  Poae- 
mont,  lU.  60018. 

D.  (6)   $20,498.89.     B.  (9)  $30,498.89. 

A.  David  R.  Brower,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Waah> 
ington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Ftlends  of  the  Earth,  630  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  W.  F.  BroKterman,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,744.68.    S.  (9)  $70.36. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.O.  30001. 

B.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
17  Battery  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (0)  $900.    E.  (9)  $40.61. 

A.  PhiUp  N.  Buckmlnster.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  13000  Oakland  Avenue, 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48331. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $165. 

A.  Norman  D.  Buroh,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  330 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $8,376.    E.  (9)  $327,44. 

A.  J.  J.  Builce,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
66701. 

E.  (9)  $338.26. 

A.  LoweU  A.  Burintt,  1610  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  1610  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,011. 

A.  PaiU  M.  Butler,  Jr.,  63  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  Citicorp  Leasing  International,  Inc.,  390 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $876.14. 

A.  Paxil  M.  Butler.  Jr..  63  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Schlumberger  Ltd.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

E.   (9)   $1,168.72. 

A.  Paul  M.  BuUer,  Jr.,  68  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  White,  Weld  &  Co.  Inc.,  One  Liberty 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

E.  (9)   $305.80. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)   $376. 

A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle,  Suite  903,  1701  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Oommittee. 
D.  (6)   $2,116.     E.   (9)   $2,703.03. 

A.  James  Cassese,  Sr.,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $3,800. 

A.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federa- 
tion, Inc..  400  World  Center  BuUdlng.  918 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

E.  (9)   $1,613.33. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  WashUigton,  DC.  30036. 
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B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Albert  T.  Church.  Jr.,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   957.50     K.   (9)   $6.18. 

A.  Joan  Claybrook,  Hoom  305,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  Room  305,  2000  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Coalition  Against  Strip  Mining,  324  C 
Street   SE.,    Washington,   D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)   $2,600.     E.   (9)   $1,583.12. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

O.  (6)   $7,125.     E.   (9)    889.80. 

A.  Colson  &  Shapiro,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Reinsurance 
Co.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Colson  &  Shapiro,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Martin  Report,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $301.32. 

A.  Colson  &  Shapiro,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vance,  Sanders  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mms.; 
Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Pldellty  Management  &  Research  Co.,  Boston 
Mass. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Oakland  Avenue. 
Highland  Park,  Mich.  48231. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Consulting  Engineers  Coimcll/US,  1156 
16th  street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington  D  C 
30005. 

D.  (6)  $5,840.     E  (9)  $6,450. 

A.  Charles  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  BuUd- 
ing.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $1,076. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  Suite  200.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 
Inc. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cora,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming.  NY^ 
14830.  * 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional  and  Cultural  Employees, 
1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  John  A.  Couture.   1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of   the   Umted    States.    1625   L    Street   NW 
f^ashlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,687.50.     E(9)  $278.18. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
17  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis 
O.  (6)  $6,311.82.     E.  (9)  $675.19. 
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A.  William  K.  Cumberland,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

B.  Mortgage  Banks  Association  of  America, 
1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $538.     E.   (9)    $2,122. 

A.  David  H.  Dabney,  724  14th  Street,  NW.. 
No.  338,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mass  Participation  Lobbyists  Associa- 
tion, 724  14th  Street  NW.,  No.  338.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  WUllam  Kay  Dalnes,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $70. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  Association.  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

E.  (9)  $226.99. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

O.  (6)  $1,850.     E.  (9)  $106.61. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 2510  Dempster  Street,  Des  Plalnes.  Ill 
60016. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $106.07.  I 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling.  1166  16th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

D.  (6)  $640.     E.  (9)  $562.32.  | 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  RlddeU,  Taylor  &  Davis 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn.  RlddeU,  Taylor  St  Davis, 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Waahlnjrton  Dc' 
20005.  ' 

B.  AasocUtlon  of  Plaintiffs  TrUl  Attorneys 
for  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C,  Inc.,  910 
17th  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  RlddeU,  Taylor  &  DavU. 
723  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington  DC 
20005.  ■    * 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  Inc 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006* 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

^  A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  RlddeU,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  AasocUtlon.  P.O.  Box  479, 
Wa^_Street  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Oeorge  W.  Delia  m,  1116  Maryland  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  10  Light  Street.  Balti- 
more, Md.  21202. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  St  Electric  Co.,  Gas  tt 
Electric  BuUdlng,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis.  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  AlrUne  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $850.     E.  (9)  $193. 


A.  Steven  P.  Doehler,  1800  Coonectlcat 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  156  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,883.60. 

A.  WUllam  DuCbessl,  1136  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036.  " 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America  M 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10008  ' 

D.  (6)  $1,476.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Hugh  O.  Duffy,  1760  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services,  1760  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,060. 

A.  Bruce  Dunton,  1126  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  "* 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America.  90 
University  Place.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

D.  (6)  $3,386.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  »tn» 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,176. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Ine, 
734  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
D.  (6)  $1.18.     E.  (9)  $36.94. 

A.  Charles  Ehrhart.  1800  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $183.18. 

A.  Janice  Elchhom.  813A  Sixth  Stnet  BE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Self-Determlnation  for  D.C.  3030  U 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     B.  (9)  $40.70. 

A.  Frank  Ellis  Associates,  Suite  400,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  32309. 

E.  (9)  $319.61. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  * 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.,  60018. 

D.   (6)   $6,790.     E.  (9)  $1,803.64. 

A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $4,200.     E.   (9)   $661.26. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Erlckson,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $260. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Na 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing,  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)^  $1,600.     E.   (9)   $176. 

A.  Edward  R.  Fellows,  Jr.,  1200  17th  Street, 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  Fensterwald  ft  Oblhausen.  910  16tb 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation.  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $4,600.     E.   (9)   $1,696.23. 
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A.  Francis  C  Flnl,  2030  Brooks  Drive,  Apt. 
018,  Suitland,  Md.  30031. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  6101 
38tb  Avenue  SE.,  Marlow  Heights,  Md.  30031. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  336  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 
K.  (9)   $6,646.96. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Frankls,   1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $1,279.32.     E.    (9)    $110.86. 

A  Friends  of  the  Earth,  630  C  Street  8K.. 
I  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

I  D.  (6)  $7,600.    E.  (9)  $7,600. 


A  Fiosh,  Lane  ft  Edson,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Housing  ConstUt- 
snts,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  KW.,  Wash- 
ingtnn,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Frosh,  Lane  ft  Edson,  1030  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  for  Government  Assisted 
Housing,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A  Frosh.  Lane  ft  Edson.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  BuUdlng  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Wsshington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Frosh,  Lane  ft  Edson.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion. Suite  707.  1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Wsshington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $460. 

A.  Oadsby  ft  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  CoimcU  of  Independent  Labo- 
ratories, Inc.,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A  Oadsby  ft  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.  D.C.   20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Professional  Serv- 
ices Finns  in  Free  Enterprise,  1100  Olendon 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Edward  A.  GarmatE,  2310  Lake  Avenue, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21318. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  Co..  Gas  ft  Elec- 
tric BuUdlng,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

A.  Thomas  R.  GarreU,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Wsshington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $1,960. 

A  Leo  J.  Gehrig,  One  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  HI  60611. 

D-  (6)  $1,722.82.    E.  (9)  $397.10. 

A  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  As- 
■ocUtion,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1216,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Oeorge  W.  Oephart.  Gas  ft  Electrlo 
Bunding,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.,  Gas  ft 
Hectrtc  BuUdlng,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

A.  Uai\b  Gerber,  1926  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.  Communlcatlona  Woricen  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
E.  (9)   $3,740.63. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1326  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  166  West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.   (6)    $2,600.     E.   (9)   $310. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1166  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  CouncU  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Sden- 
tlflc.  Professional  and  CiUtural  Employees, 
1166    16th    Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)   $1,627.     E.   (9)    $1,714. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Oulan,  1226  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  SmaU  Business  Association, 
1226  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.     E.  (9)   $1,200. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1236  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20086. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $89.93. 

A.  Hubert  D.  Hagen,  Suite  1800,  600  North 
Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

B.  Arch  Mineral  Corp.,  Suite  1800,  600 
North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

D.   (6)   $880.     E.   (9)    $1,408.63. 

A.  WUllam  E.  Hardman,  9300  Dtvlngston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision 
Machining  Association.  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  310  RUey  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
6101  28th  Avenue  SE.,  Marlow  Heights,  Md. 
20081. 

A.  Richard  A.  Henneges,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  135  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 

ni. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (0)    $108.72. 


A.  Saunders  C  HUlyer,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cordova  District  Fisheries  Union,  Box 
399,  Cordova,  Alaska  99674. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Thomas  W.  Holland,  1620  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc.. 
676  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T.  10022. 

D.  (6)   $923.12.     E.  (9)   $91.60. 

A.  Douglass  C  Horvtman,  1613  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30000. 

B.  Northern   TextUe   Association,   Maytag 
Co. 

D.  (6)   $14160.     E.  (9)   $136. 

A.  Valerie  C  Howard,  1938  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Peter    W.    Hughes,    1226    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30086. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 


1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

K.  (9)  $103.77. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $1,152.31.     E.   (9)    $83.44. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C  20005. 

D.  (6)   $437.60. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Institute  for  Government  Assisted 
Housing,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)   $900.    E.  (9)   $900. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson;  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  No.  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1760  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $1,349.98. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)   $976. 

A.  Janice  C  Johnson,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Rosslyn  Plaza,  Suite  803-A.  Arlington. 
Va.  33309. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  1611 
North  Kent  Street,  Suite  803-A,  Rosslyn 
Plaza.  Arlington,  Va.  33309. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $130. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

E.  (9)   $11.60. 

A.  MUton  M.  Kaufmann. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc.. 
11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $1,260. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  4Q0  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  ni.  60018. 

D.   (6)    $6,294.40.     E.   (9)   $2,071.66. 

A.  Kennedy  ft  Lelghton.  888  17th  Street. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1426  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Gibson  Kingren,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
WslBhington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (0)    $664.76. 

A.  Peter  M.  Klrby,  1709  New  Ywk  Avenue 
NW.,  WashlngUm.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)    $760.     E.   (9)    $590.60. 

A.  Klrkland,  Ellis  ft  Rowe,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 
1426  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,   1100  Ring 
-  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  97.25. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015,  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Lane,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  An>erlcan  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $340.62. 

A.  WllUam  Lazarus,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91,600.     E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Ch&rles  W.  Lee,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Room  211,  Washington,  DC    20003. 

B.  Pull  Funding  of  Education  Programs, 
300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  9125.     E.  (9)  925. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17tti 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A.  Uberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Stnat 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   921,796.67.     E.  (9)   914,17a.»«. 

A.  Zel  E.  Llpsen,  S\ilte  1100,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  91,500. 

A.  Edgar  Lockwood,  1800  R  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)   93.000. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.   (6)   93.712.62. 

A.  Clarence  T.  Lundqulst,  4822  Tilden 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Menswear  Retails  of  America.  Room  390, 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  9600. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Eleventh  and  L 
Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  CaUfomla  Railroad  Association,  Eleventh 
and  L  Building,  Saramento,  Calif.  96814. 

E.  (9)  91,468.17. 

A.  Macmillan,  Inc.,  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Suite  601.  ArUngton,  Va.  22209. 
E.  (9)  98.40. 

A.  Elizabeth  Mallory,  Box  718.  Union  Sta- 
tion, Endlcott,  N.Y.  13760. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  N(»th  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
80611. 

E.  (9)  9941.04. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Bfarlne  Engineers'  Dlstrlot  No.  1.  Paoiflo 
Ooaat  District,  Beneficial  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  91.638.     E.  (9)  9216.24. 


A.  Dallace  E.  Marable. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  9760. 

A.  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
Dlstrlot  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004 

E.  (9)  94,865.38. 

A.  Massachusetts  Lawyers'  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee. 18  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  (9)  9586. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1626  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  996.     E.  (9)  916.62. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  OU,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1636  Champa  Street.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  92,036.    E.  (9)  9227J0. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  United  Arttets  Corp.,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  mng 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9725. 

A.  Peter  E.  McOuire,  400  First  street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  tc  Vet- 
eran Railway  Employees.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  6069, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106. 

D.  (6)  9500.     E.  (9)  9500.  i 

A.  Stephen  J.  McKenna.  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)   91,500. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Smte  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9265.02.  | 

A.  William  P.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.    (6)    9160.     E.    (9)    9120. 

A.  Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr..  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund.  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)   94,260.  I 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)   912,500.     E.   (9)   9240.99. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller,  121  Second  Street  NX., 
Suite  5,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  211  West 
Colorado  Boulevard,  Monrovia,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    94,326.     E.   (9)    970. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller.  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Maytag  Co.,  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion. National  Parking  AssocUtlon,  Honnel 
Co. 

D.  (6)   92,600.     B.   (9)   9260. 


A.  Lester  P.  Miller,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rtiral  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wuh. 
Ington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9364.     E.  (9)   97. 

A.  John  G.  Mohay,  734  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  ■* 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washinc- 
ton,  D.C.  20005.  ^ 

D.   (6)    9360.01. 

A.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Osage  Tribal  Council,  Pawhuska  Okls. 
74056. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.  ■* 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association.  P  O 
Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201 

D.  (6)    $1,600. 

A.  John  Morgan,  1925  K  Street  NW.  Wash. 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communlcauons  Workers  of  America. 
1926  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC   20008 

E.  (9)   9821JM.  ■ 

A.  John  J.  Motley. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  1921  Washington  Building.  16th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  93,000.    K.  (9)  9276. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy.  900  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006.  "* 

B.  Service  Employees  International  Union. 
AFL-CIO,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washinirtot 
D.C.  20006.  "    ^ 

D.  (6)  91.000.    K.  (9)  9100. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1103,  Washington  DC 
20036.  " 

B.  The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.  1460  Un- 
ion Commerce  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44118. 

D.  (6)   9100.     E.   (9)   9180.33. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1108,  Washington,  DC. 
20036.  ' 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  Parks. 
1601  North  Kent  Street.  Arlington,  Va  22300 

D.   (6)    9160.     E.   (9)    9212.60. 

A.  George  E.  Myers,  1730  Rhode  Island  At*- 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    9971.67.     E.   (9)    9139.35. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Ine, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   9692.67.     B.  (9)   91,182.94. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   914.864.93.     E.   (9)   916,771.82. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
fkcturers,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    91.600.     E.   (9)    91.600. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builden 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    930353.5«.     E.   (9)    936,778.68. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1902. 
Washington.  OX).  20006. 

X.  (9)   930. 
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A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boulevards.  156  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
ni.  60611. 

I.  (9)  919,932.04. 


A.  National  Association  of  School  Btai 
Contract  Operators,  4616  Lawn  Court,  Fair- 
fax, Va.  22030. 

D.  (6)   92,427.11. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
eis,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

B.  (9)   9941.04. 

A.  National  Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services,  1760  New  York  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   93,400.     E.   (9)   91.200. 


A.  National  Convocation  of  Lawyers  to  End 
the  War,  18  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.  (6)   9540.     E.   (9)   9640. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   96,814.13     E.   (9)   92,196.43. 


A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
socutlon's,  1200  17th  Street,  NW.,  State  600, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9171,766.28     E.   (9)   9440.02. 


A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

D.  (6)   98,238.91.     E.  (9)   98,238.91. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   9828. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   92,466.82.     E.   (9)    93,426.66. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  96330.     E.  (9)  94.827. 

A.  National  Student  Lobby,  418  East  Capi- 
tol Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  912,014.69     E.  (9)  914X>S7.08. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  AssocUtlon.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  96,182.97.     E.  (9)  97.026.38. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  SupervLaors, 
1018  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  91,396.     E.  (9)  918.85. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  AssocUtlon,  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (6)  9300.     E.  (9)  9227.20. 

A.  W.  Brtce  O'Brien,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  O'Connor,  Oreen,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
BeUy.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1303,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc..  Suite 
3900,  IDS  Tower,  Mlnne^olls.  Minn.  56403. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1130  Investment 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  833  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 
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A.  Chartes  T.  OTfeill.  Jr..  1120  C<Hmectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  AssocUtlon,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.      . 

D.  (6)  92.000.    B.  (9)  9201JS1. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  1750  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  9364.     E.  (9)  912. 

A.  Layton  Olson,  413  East  Capitol  Street 
SB..  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  National  Student  Lobby.  413  East  Ci^i- 
tol  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  9126. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  958.76. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Waahmgton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  91.476. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Terraoe, 
Oladwyne,  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Campbell 
Place,  Camden,  NJ.  08101. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Box  1310,  Kansas  City. 
Kans.  66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Basins  Flood  Control  &  .Con- 
servation Association,  Box  1310,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  66117. 

A.  Carol  Ames  Parker.  620  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  92,100. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rlfkind,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, 1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  1689  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  9500. 

A.  Peabody.  Rlvlln,  Gore,  Cladouhos  & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  707,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing AssocUtlon,  9300  Livingston  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20022. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln.  Gore,  Cladouhoe  &  Lam- 
bert. Suite  707,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  JB.A.,  Inc.,  2065 
West  190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90604. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Carglll  Building. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  56402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  AssocUtlon. 
716  Carglll  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    92,600.     E.    (9)    91.942.36. 

A.  Political  Action  Committee  for  Engineers 
and  Scientists.  Suite  1100,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  91.600. 

A.  WUUam  I.  Powell.  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Wahlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9976. 

A.  AUn  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
cUtlon, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 


A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1760  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1760  PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  9354.     E.  (9)  910. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc.,  PjO.  Box  1050, 
Elizabeth,  N  J. 

D.  (6)  9900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  I7th  Street  NW.. 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Thti  D^>artment  of  TourUm,  Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  91.666. 

A.  WUliam  W.  Rayner.  1701  North  Port 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Macmillan,  Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  (9)  98.40. 

A.  Recording  Industry  AssocUtlon  of 
America.  Inc.,  One  East  57th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  9350,160.67.     E.  (9)  933,080.92. 

A.  John  T.  Regltts,  Jr.,  Rural  Delivery  No. 
3  Boonton  Avenue,  Boonton.  N.J.  07005. 

A.  WlUUm  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17tb  Street, 
NW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sooUtions.  1200  17th  Street.  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  9126.     E.  (9)  960. 

e 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  336  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  336  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La.  70427. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  RetaUers  of  America, 
61  Bast  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Wahlngton 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20Q05. 

B.  W.  K.  KeUogg  Foundation,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

A.  John  RUey,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   9703.13.     E.  (9)  964.82. 

A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  2  Dubonnet  Road, 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11681. 

B.  Meat  Importers  CouncU  of  America,  Inc., 
708  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  980.    E.  (9)  97.60. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1626  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  of  Home  BuUders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   92,437.50.     E.  (9)  9134.41. 

A.  Ann  M.  Roosevelc.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SB., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  92,260. 

A.  ChrUtlne  Root.  2332  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  The  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NX.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  9600. 
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A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (0)  9468.72. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

E.  (9)  $2,105.58. 

A.  Valerie  Schxilte,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,150. 


July  31,  1973 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable,  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $312.60. 

A.  The  Section  23  Iieased  Housing  Associ- 
ation. Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1367  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48207. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams.  1461  West  16th 
Place,  Yuma,  Ariz.  85364;  Emma  (Adams) 
Glambald,  1461  West  16th  Place,  Tuma, 
Ariz.  85364;  George  HaUlngby,  4104  Chestnut 
Drive  East,  Forest  HUls.  Holiday,  Fla.  33589: 
et  al. 

E.  (9)   $148. 


A.  Self-Determlnatlon  for  D.C,  3030  M 
Street  NW.,  (3d  floor),  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $6,742.75.     E.  (6)   $6,112.47. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $1,479.     E.  (9)  $195.40. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,175. 


A.  Norman  R.   Sherlock,   1709  New  Tork 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Tranqwrt  Association. 
D.  (6)  $865.     E.  (9)  $635.24. 


A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  Suite  904.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Watergate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,193.     E.  (9)  $5,197.39. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

E.  (9)  $621.74. 

A.  JiUlan  H.  Singman,  724  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Asaoda- 
tlon,  AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  Hall  Slsson,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1026  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  20006. 

E.  (0)  $2,795.32. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Bloat,  1438  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Trig  . 
142S  K  Stieet  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth.  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash.  98401. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  One  East  First  Street. 
Room  803,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  One  East 
First  Street,  Room  803,  Reno,  Nev.  80601. 

E.  (9)  $451.42. 

A.  Shelby  E.  Southard.  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.SJV.,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $725, 

A.  William  C.  Spenoe,  P.O.  Box  683.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  TVansmlaslon  Co..  P.O. 
Box  683.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $266.    E.  (9)  $334.84.  | 

A.  Larry  N.  SpUler,  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consiiltlng  Engineers  Council,  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  400  World  Center  Build- 
ing, 918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Central  America  Cooperative  Federation. 
Inc.,  Room  400,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $1,102.60.    E.  (9)  $106.96. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  Stalllngs.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street.  PhUadel- 
phla.  Pa. 

A.  William  M.  Stephens,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $55. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpson.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1216,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite   1215.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Stltt.  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Footwear  Group,  American  Importers 
Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion, Tokyo,  Japan.  i 

A.  G.  Don  Sullivan.  llOO  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $676.  I 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  St  Brennan,  1200 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  RetaU  Credit  Co..  P.O.  Box  4081.  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30302. 

E.  (6)   $36.  I 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  128  C  Street  NE., 
Suite  61,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1706  DeSalea 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.  (9)   $60. 

A.  J.   P.   Tralnor.   400   First   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Rose. 
mont.  lu.  60018.  ^^ 

D.   (6)    $3,600.     S.(9)   $661.48. 

A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow.  601  National  Preai 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14260  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $6,025.18.     E.  (9)  $138. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  261  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108 
D.  (6)  $10.     E.  (9)  $235.69. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  AssocU- 
tlon.  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  Tic. 
20005. 

D.  (6)   $1,747J1.     E.   (9)   $1.747J1. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  USA,  inc  9i6 
Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314 

E.  (9)  $2,966.01. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Vogelslnger.  1156  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  713,  Waahlngtom,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  Council/US,  1166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  713.  Washington.  DXJ. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street.  PhUadel- 
phla.  Pa.  19101. 

A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker.  1730  Rhode  t«i»t.^^ 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc, 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis 

D.  (6)  $864.04.     E.  (9)  $44. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  5500  Friendship  Boole- 
vard,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc.,  319  B.  43d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $460.     E.  (0)   $76. 

A.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110  ICary- 
land  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,161.08.     E.  (9)  $6,319.31. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project,  Action 
Councfl,  1763  R  Street  NW..  Washington.  DXJ. 
20009. 

E.  (9)  $4,661.73. 

A.  Clyde  M.  Webber,  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $12,908.70.     «.  (0)   $1,612.71. 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  m,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  806,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  160  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (0)  $160. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1016  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30086. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Robert  Y.  Wheeler.  Box  186.  Tilden.  Tix, 
78072. 

B.  Ernest  O.  Herman.  0638  Brighton  Way, 
Bererly  Hills.  Calif.  90310. 
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A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  1426  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $48.     B.  (9)  $280. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckliffe,  lltb  and  L  BuUd- 
lng, Sacramento.  Calif.  96814. 

B.  California   Railroad   Association.    11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  96814. 

O.  (6)   $3,126.     E.   (9)    $7,400.84. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  17S6  New 
Yoric  Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians.  Fort  Wash- 
akie, Wyo.  , 

B.  (9)  $129.36.  I 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  oif  Travel  Agents.  Inc.. 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $743.09. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  (9)  $64.70. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragixn  &  Barker.  1736  New 
Yort  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
B.  (9)  $62.66. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker.  1610  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.0. 30006. 

B.  College  Placement  Council.  Inc.,  66  East 
Illsabeth  Street.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

B.  (0)  $6.80. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker.  1788  New 
Tork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated     Sallsh     and    Kootenai 
Ttlbes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

B.  (9)  $34046. 

A  wnklnson,  Cragxin  ft  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O.  30006. 


B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert w.  Small.  6803  Green  Tree  Road,  Bethes- 
da,Md. 

E.  (9)  $0.70. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $133.66. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insuranoe 
Agents,  Inc.,  86  John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim  ft  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DJ3.  20006. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah. 
Wash. 

B.  (9)  $266.36. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation.  New  Town.  M.  TMl. 

E.  (0)  $180.10. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  204-06,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  301.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  WUUams  &  Jensen,  1130  17  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bankers  Association  of  Puerto  Rico,  c/o 
Wender,  Murase  &  White,  850  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Williams  ft  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  C.  Brewer  ft  Co..  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  8470. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

B.  (9)  $400. 


A.  Williams  ft  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Utilities  Corp..  1600  Wal- 
nut Street.  PhUadelphla.  Pa.  19103. 

E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.O.  30086. 

B.  National  Council  for  Health  Care  Serr- 
Ices,  407  N  Street  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Williams  ft  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Wafihlngton,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ward  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  849.  Con- 
way. Ark.  72032. 

B.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  ft  Pickering,  000  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Aasoclatlon.  P.O.  Box  470, 
WaU  Street  SUtlon.  New  York.  N.T.  10006. 

A.  Kenneth  WoUack.  1841  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  O  street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Women's  International  League  tot  Peaoe 
and  Freedom,  1318  Race  Street.  PhlladeU>liU, 
Pa.  10107. 

D.  (6)   $6,139.74.     E.  (9)   $9,804.66. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  1636  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Home  Bullden 
of  the  United  States.  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5343.75.     E.  (9)  $874.60. 


A.  V.  T.  Worthlngton.  1600  North  Qutney 
street.  Arlington.  Va  22307. 

B.  Association  of  Petnrieum  Re-Reflnen. 
Box  7116.  Arlington.  Va..  33207. 


A.  John  L.  Zorack.  1700  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 

D.    (6)    $1,416.     B.    (9)    $475.66. 


SENATE— TFerfwesrfay,  August  1, 1973 


Tbe  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah. 


PKATBR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  whose  word  declares  "Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people"  (Proverbs  14: 
34)  be  gracious  and  merciful  to  us  In  this 
time  of  testing.  Keep  us  as  a  nation  imder 
Thy  providence  knowing  also  that  we 
are  imder  Thy  Judgment.  Make  us  to 
remember  that  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether  and  with 
what  Judgment  we  Judge  we  shaU  be 
judged.  Strengthen  us  here  that  we  may 
walk  in  the  way  of  Thy  statutes  and  ful- 
fill the  mission  which  in  Thy  providence 
has  been  given  to  us. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfill  the  law.  Amen. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

UJS.  Sbmatx. 

PRESmXNT  FBO  TEMPOaS, 

Washington,  DJO.,  August  1, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  i^polnt  Hon.  FkANK  E. 
Moss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MOSS  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


mlttees  may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  July  31,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imtuiimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  New  Reports, 
will  be  stated.     > 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINQ  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  8isk  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomiiiations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


SUPERIOR    COURT    OP    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
natioiiS  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


REGULATION  OP  CLEARING  AGEN- 
CIES AND  TRANSFER  AGENTS  UN- 
DER SECURITIES  EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideraticm  of  Calendar 
No.  339,  S.  2058. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

8.  2058,  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
clearing  agencies  and  transfer  agents,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 
-  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Securities 
Processing  Act  of  1973." 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  MS  U.S.C.  78b).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "and"  Im- 
mediately before  the  phrase  "to  Impose  re- 
quirements necessary  to  make  such  regula- 
tion and  control  reasonably  complete  and 
effective,"  and  by  adding  the  foUowing  Im- 
mediately after  that  phrase :  "and  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  an  Integrated  na- 
tional system  for  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  and  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
actions and  the  safeguarding  of  funds  and 
securities,". 

Bmc.  2.  Section  16A(k)  (2)  of  the  Securttle* 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (16  U.S.C.  78o-3(k)  (2) ) 
U  amended  by  loeertlng  after  clause  (D)  the 
foUowlng: 

"(E)  the  time  and  method  of  making  aet- 
tlmxMnts,  payments,  and  deUverles  and  of 
opening,  maintaining,  and  closing  accounts." 


Bxc.  3.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (166  T7.8.C.  78c(a) )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(22)  The  term  'clearing  agency"  means  any 
person  who  acts  as  an  Intermediary  among 
participants  In  making  payments  or  de- 
liveries or  both  In  connection  with  transac- 
tions In  securities  or  who  provides  faculties 
(A)  for  comparison  of  data  respecting  the 
terms  of  settlement  of  securities  transac- 
tions, (B)  to  reduce  the  number  of  settle- 
ments of  securities  transactions,  or  (C)  for 
the  allocation  of  securities  settlement  re- 
sponsibilities. Such  term  also  means  any  per- 
son who  acta  as  a  custodian  of  securities  in 
connection  with  a  system  for  the  central 
handling  of  securities  whereby  all  securities 
of  a  particular  class  or  series  of  any  Issuer 
deposited  within  the  system  are  treated  as 
fungible  and  may  be  transferred,  loaned,  or 
pledged  by  bookkeeping  entry  without  phys- 
ical delivery  of  securities  certificates,  or 
which  otherwise  permits  or  facilitates  the 
settlement  of  seciirltles  transactions  or  the 
hypothecation  or  lending  of  securities  with- 
out physical  delivery  of  securities  certificates. 
The  term  'clearing  agency'  does  not  Include 
(1)  Federal  Reserve  banks,  Federal  home 
loan  banks.  Federal  land  banks,  (11)  banks, 
brokers,  buUdlng  and  loan,  savings  and  loan! 
and  homestead  associations,  and  cooperative 
banks  by  reason  of  lending,  fiduciary,  cor- 
respondent, or  safekeeping  functions  com- 
monly performed  by  such  institutions  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
(Ui)  life  Insurance  companies  and  their  sepa- 
rate accounts  by  reason  of  functions  com- 
monly performed  by  such  entitles  In  con- 
nection with  variable  annuity  contracts  or 
variable  life  policies  Issued  by  insurance  com- 
panies; and  (Iv)  registered  open-end  Invest- 
ment companies  and  unit  Investment  trusts 
by  reason  of  functions  commonly  performed 
by  such  entitles  in  connection  with  shares 
in  such  registered  open-end  Investment  com- 
panies and  unit  mvestment  trusts. 

"(23)  The  term  'particlpanf,  when  used 
with  reject  to  a  clearing  agency  means  any 
person  who  uses  a  clearing  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  or  comparing  transactions 
In  securities  or  making  or  receiving  payment 
for  or  delivering,  lending,  or  hypothecattog 
securities.  Such  term  does  not  include  a  per- 
son whose  only  use  of  a  clearing  agency  Is 
through  another  person. 

"(24)  The  term  'transfer  agent'  means  any 
person  who  engages  on  behalf  of  an  Issuer 
of  securities,  or  on  behalf  of  Itself  as  an 
Issuer  of  securities  In  (A)  countersigning 
such  securities  upon  Issuance;  (B)  monitor- 
ing the  issuance  of  such  securities  with  a 
view  to  preventing  unauthorized  issuance,  a 
function  commonly  performed  by  a  person 
called  a  registrar;  (C)  registering  the  trans- 
fer  of  such  securities;  (D)  exchanging  or 
converting  such  securities:  or  (E)  the  trans- 
fer, by  bookkeeptog  entry  without  physical 
issuance  of  securities  certificates,  of  record 
ownership  of  such  securities.  The  term 
•transfer  agent'  does  not  Include  any  Insur- 
ance company  or  separate  account  which 
performs  such  functions  solely  with  respect 
to  varUble  annuity  contracts  or  variable  life 
policies  which  it  issues. 

"(25)  Tlie  term  'appropriate  regulatory 
agency',  when  used  with  resj>ect  to  a  clearing 
agency  or  transfer  agent  required  to  be  reg- 
istered under  this  title,  means: 

"(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in 
the  case  of  a  national  bank  or  a  bank  operat- 
ing ui.der  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  subsidiary  of  any  such  bank; 
"(B)  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  in  the  case  of  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a 
subsidiary  thereof,  a  bank  holding  company, 
or  a  bank  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany; 


"(0)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo. 
ration  in  the  case  of  a  bank  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  (other 
than  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem) or  a  subsidiary  thereof;  and 

"(D)  the  Commission  In  the  case  of  all 
other  transfer  agents  and  clearmg  agencies, 
and  for  purposes  of  subsections  (1),  (J),  (k),' 
and  (1)  (2)  of  section  17A  of  this  title,  when-' 
ever  the  subject  of  a  disciplinary  action,  sus- 
pension, expulsion,  or  denial  of  participation 
Is  not  a  bank. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'b%nk 
holding  company'  and  'subsidiary'  have  thfc;! 
meaning  given  them  in  section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holdmg  Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amended. 

"(26)  The  term  'rules  of  a  clearing  agency' 
means  the  clearing  agency's  constitution, 
articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws,  or  rules 
or  Instruments  corresponding  to  the  fore- 
going, and  its  stated  polices  and  practices 
relating  to  Its  organization,  participation, 
niles  of  procedure,  financial  condition,  meth- 
ods of  safekeeping,  settling,  hypothecating, 
lending  and  accounting  for  funds  and  se- 
curities, and  similar  matters.". 

Sxc.  4.  Section  16(c)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  VS.C.  780(c))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use 
of  the  malls  or  of  any  means  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect  any 
transaction  in.  or  to  induce  or  attempt  to 
Induce  the  purchase  or  sale  of,  any  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
mercial paper,  bankers'  acceptances,  or  com- 
mercial bills)  in  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate  m  the 
public  interest,  for  the  protection  of  Invest- 
ors or  for  the  development  of  an  Integrated 
national  system  for  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  and  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
actions to  regulate  the  time  and  method  of 
and  the  form  and  format  of  documents  used 
In  connection  with  making  settlements, 
payments,  transfers,  and  deliveries  and  of 
opening,  maintaining,  and  closing  accounts. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued (A)  to  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  title,  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  excessive  use  of  credit 
for  the  purchase  or  carrying  of  securities,  or 
(B)  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  prescribe 
such  rules  or  regulations  for  such  purpose." 

Sac.  6.  The  Securltlea  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
17  (15  U.S.C.  78q)  the  following  new  section: 

"PmOCXSSINO    OF    SKCURTTIXS    TRANSACTIONS 

"Sbc.  17A.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  directly  or  mdlrectly,  to  make 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce  to  perform 
the  function  of  a  clearing  agency  with  respect 
to  any  security  (other  than  an  exempted 
security)  unless  such  person  Is  registered 
under  this  section.  The  Commission,  by  rules 
and  regulations  or  by  order,  upon  its  own 
motion,  or  upon  application,  may  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exempt  any  per- 
son, security,  transaction,  or  clearing  agency, 
or  any  class  or  classes  of  persons,  securities, 
transactions,  or  clearing  agencies  from  any 
provision  or  provisions  of  this  section  or  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
application  of  such  provision  or  provisions  to 
such  person,  security,  transaction,  or  clear- 
ing agency  or  class  or  classes  of  persons, 
securities,  transactions,  or  clearing  agencies 
Is  not  practical  or  not  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  prompt 
and  accurate  processing  and  settlement  of 
securities  transactions.  A  person  shall  not 
perform  the  functions  of  a  clearing  agency 
and  a  transfer  agent  unless  such  person  is 
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registered   under  this  section   and   section 
17B  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  Its 
snnual  reports  to  Congress  required  by  sec- 
tion 23(b)  of  this  trifle  Information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  requests  for  exemptions 
from  this  section  received,  the  number 
granted,  and  the  basis  or  bases  upon  which 
any  exemptions  were  granted. 

"(b)  Any  clearing  agency  may  be  registered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by  filing  with 
the  Commission  a  registration  statement  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
containing  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency 
and  setting  forth  such  other  information  and 
accompanied  by  such  other  docvunents  as  the 
Commission  may,  by  rule,  require. 

"(c)  An  applicant  shall  not  be  registered 
as  a  clearing  agency  unless  the  Conomlsslon 
finds  that — 

"(1)  such  clearing  agency  is  so  organized 
and  possesses  such  operational  capacity  as 
to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  accurate  process- 
ing and  settlement  of  securities  transactions, 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder, 
and  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section; 

"(2)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  all  (A)  registered  brokers  or  deal- 
ers or  members  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change. (B)  other  registered  clearing  agen- 
clea,  (C)  registered  Investment  companies. 
(D)  banks  (as  defined  In  section  2(a)(5)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940),  (E) 
Insurance  companies,  and  (F)  such  other 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  from  time  to  time  designate  by  nUe 
•8  appropriate  to  the  development  of  an  In- 
tegrated national  system  for  the  prompt  and 
accurate  processing  and  settlement  of  secu- 
rities transactions  are  eligible  to  become  par- 
ticipants in  such  clearing  agency,  subject 
only  to  such  other  rules  of  the  clearing  agency 
as  are  expressly  permitted  under  this  para- 
gr^h.  The  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  may 
condition  participation  upon  compliance 
with  such  standards  of  operational  capacity, 
financial  responsibility,  and  business  experi- 
ence as  the  Commissions,  by  rule,  finds  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  of  securities  transactions  and  the 
protection  of  Investors,  the  clearing  agency, 
and  its  participants.  Such  rules  may  also  deny 
participation  to  persons  who  have  been  ex- 
pelled or  suspended  by  a  registered  clearing 
agency  during  the  period  of  such  expulsion 
or  suspension; 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  assure 
a  fair  representation  of  its  sharehc^ders  (or 
members)  and  participants  in  the  adoption 
of  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  and  any 
amendment  thereto,  the  selection  of  its  offi- 
cers and  directors,  and  in  all  other  phases  of 
the  administration  of  its  affairs; 

"(4)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide for  the  equitable  allocation  of  dues, 
fees,  and  other  charges  among  Its  partici- 
pants; 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  do 
not  impose  any  schedule  of  prices,  or  fix  rates 
or  charges  for  services  rendered  by  its  partici- 
pants: 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  are 
designed  to  promote  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  and  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
aotlons,  to  foster  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  national  securities  exchangee,  na- 
tional securities  associations,  other  clearing 
agencies,  brokers,  dealers,  banks.  Insurance 
compames,  registered  Investment  companies, 
and  with  other  persons  engekged  In  the  proc- 
essing and  settlement  of  securities  transac- 
tions, and  to  protect  investors  and  the  public 
Interest,  and  do  not  have  the  effect  of  un- 
fairly discriminating  In  the  admission  of  par- 
ticipants or  among  participants  In  the  use 
of  such  clearing  agency; 

"(7)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  its  partlclpanu  shall  be  appropri- 
ately disciplined  for  any  violation  of  its  rules 
by  expulsion,  suspension,  fine,  or  censure; 


"(8)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  orderly  procedtire  with  respect 
to  the  dlsclpllnmg  of  participants  and  the 
denial  of  participation  to  any  person  seeking 
participation  therein.  In  any  proceeding  to 
determine  whether  a  participant  should  be 
disciplined,  sucl.  rules  shall  require  that 
specific  charges  of  any  r\Ue  violation  be 
brought;  that  such  participant  sbaU  be  noti- 
fied of  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  defend 
against  such  charges;  that  a  record  shall  be 
kept;  and  that  a  determination  to  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  shall  be  supported  by  a  state- 
ment setting  forth — 

"(A)  any  act  or  practice  In  which  such  par- 
ticipant may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or 
any  required  act  or  practice  which  such  p>ar- 
tlclpant  may  be  found  to  have  omitted; 

"(B)  the  specific  rule  or  rules  of  the  clear- 
ing agency  which  any  such  act  or  practice, 
or  omission  to  act,  is  deemed  to  violate;  and 
"(C)  the  penalty  lmpK>sed  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
a  person  shall  be  denied  participation,  such 
rules  shall  provide  that  the  prospective  par- 
ticipant shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon,  the  specific 
grounds  for  denial  which  are  under  con- 
sideration, that  a  record  shall  be  kept,  and 
that  the  determination  to  deny  participation 
shall  be  supported  by  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  specific  grounds  on  which  the  de- 
nial Is  based.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  nUes  of  the  clear- 
ing agency  may  provide  for  the  temporary 
suspension  of  a  participant,  the  prohibition 
of  such  participant's  use  of  the  clearing 
agency,  and  the  closing  of  its  accounts  pend- 
ing determination  of  the  merits  of  any  dis- 
ciplinary proceedmg  If,  m  the  opinion  of  the 
clearing  agency,  such  suspension,  prohibi- 
tion on  use  and  closing  of  accounts'  are  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  the  clearing 
agency  or  Its  participants,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors  or  to  facUltate  the  or- 
derly and  continuous  performance  of  the 
clearing  agency's  services.  The  niles  of  the 
clearmg  agency  shall  afford  the  participant 
an  expedited  hearing  on  the  merits  in  the 
case  of  any  temporary  suspension;  and 

"(9)  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  has 
not  determined  within  sixty  days  of  such 
fiimg  that  the  organization  or  operational 
capacity  of  the  clearing  agency  Is  such  that 
the  clearing  agency  is  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  securities  and  funds 
^hlch  are  In  its  custody  or  control,  or  for 
which  it  Is  req>onslble,  or  that  the  rules  of 
such  clearing  agency  are  Inconsistent  with 
such  safeguards  for  such  securities  and 
funds. 

"(d)  The  Conomlsslon  shall,  upon  the  filing 
of  an  application  for  registration  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b) .  publish  notice  of  the  filing 
and  afford  Interested  persons  a  reasonaUe 
opportunity  for  comment.  Within  ninety 
days  of  such  filing,  the  Commission  shall: 

"(1)  by  order  grant  such  registration  if 
the  Commission  flxids  that  the  requirements 
of  this  section  are  satisfied,  or 

"(2)  Institute  an  appropriate  administra- 
tive action  to  determine  whether  the  applica- 
tion should  be  denied. 

After  notice  of  the  grounds  for  denial  un- 
der consideration  and  opporttinlty  for  hear- 
ing, the  Conunission  shall  by  order  grant 
such  registration  unless  It  finds  that  a  re- 
quirement of  this  section  is  not  satisfied, 
in  which  case  the  Conunission  shall  by  order 
deny  such  registration.  The  Commission 
shaU  conclude  administrative  action  and  Is- 
sue an  order  granting  or  denying  the  appli- 
cation within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  the  filing  of  the  application  unless  the 
Conrunlssion  finds  good  cause  to  extend  such 
period  and  publishes  its  reasons  therefor. 

"(e)  A  clearing  agency  registered  under 
this  section  may,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Conunission  may  deem  neces- 
sary m  the  public  Interest,  for  the  protec- 


tion of  Investors,  or  to  assure  the  prompt 
and  accurate  'processing  and  settlement  of 
securities  transactions,  withdraw  from  reg- 
istration by  filing  a  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal with  the  Commission.  If  the  Com- 
misfilon  finds  that  any  registrant  or  person 
for  whom  an  application  of  registration  Is 
pending  Is  no  longer  In  existence  or  has 
ceased  to  do  business  in  the  capacity  specified 
in  the  registration  statement,  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  by  order  cancel  or  deny  the  regis- 
tration. 

"(f)  No  clearing  agency  registered  under 
this  section  shaU,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
participate  in  the  processing  or  settlement 
of  any  transaction  in  a  security  (other  than 
an  exempted  security),  or  engage  in  any 
other  activity  as  clearing  agency  in  contra- 
vention of  such  rules  and  regrulatlons  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  the  public  interest,  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  to  Insure  fair  ad- 
ministration of  such  clearing  agency,  or  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section  with 
regard  to  such  matters  as  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  performance  of  functions,  op- 
erational compatibility  of  and  cooperation  by 
the  clearing  agency  with  other  persons  in- 
volved In  the  secxirltles  handling  process, 
and  the  prompt  and  accurate  processing  and 
settlement  of  securities  transactions,  or  as 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
adequate  ssfeguardlng  of  securities  and 
funds  in  the  clearing  agency's  custody  or 
control  or  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

"(g)(1)  Each  registered  clearing  agency 
shall  file  with  the  Commission.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe, copies  of  any  proposed  changes  in. 
additions  to,  or  amendments  to  the  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency  accompanied  by  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  basis  and  purpose  for 
such  proposed  change,  addition,  or  amend- 
ment. No  such  proposed  change,  addition,  or 
amendment  shall  become  effective  except  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  a  proposed  change  in,  addition  to.  or 
amendment  to  the  rules  of  a  clearing  agency, 
publish  notice  of  such  proposal  together  with 
the  clearing  agency's  statement  of  basis  and 
purpose,  and  shall  afford  interested  persons 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  on 
the  proposed  change,  addition,  or  amend- 
ment. Within  forty-five  days  of  such  filing 
the  Commission   shall — 

"(A)  by  order  declare  such  change,  addi- 
tion, or  amendment  effective  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  rules  of  the  clearing 
agency  as  so  changed  are  not  Incons&tent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  registration  of  clearing  agencies 
or  with  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  are 
not  otherwise  Inconsistent  with  the  public 
Interest  and  that  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  has  not  determined  within  thirty  days 
of  such  filing  that  such  change,  addition,  or 
amendment  Is  Inconsistent  with  adequate 
safeguards  for  securities  and  funds  which 
are  In  the  custody  or  control  of  the  clearing 
agency  or  for  which  it  Is  responsible,  or 

"(B)  tastitute  appropriate  administrative 
action  to  determine  whether  the  proposed 
change,  addition,  or  amendment  In  whole  or 
in  part,  should  be  disapproved.  Within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
change,  addition,  or  amendment  the  Com- 
mission shall  conclude  administrative  ac- 
tion and  shall,  by  order,  declare  such  change, 
addition,  or  amendment  effective  unless  it 
finds  that  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency 
as  so  changed  are  Inconsistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  relating  to  the 
registration  of  clearing  agencies  or  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  or  are  otherwise  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interest,  or  that 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  has  de- 
terailned  that  such  change,  addition,  or 
amendment   Is   Inconsistent   with   adequate 
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safeguards  tat  tacurltles  and  funds  which 
are  In  the  custody  or  control  of  the  clearing 
agency  or  for  which  It  Is  responsible.  In 
which  case  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
disapprove  such  change,  addition,  or  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  Commission  does  not  declare  the 
change,  addition,  or  amendment  to  be  ef- 
fective or  Institute  administrative  action  for 
Us  disapproval  within  forty-flve  days  of  the 
date  it  is  filed,  the  change,  addition,  or 
amendment  shall  become  effective  on  such 
forty-flfth  day  with  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  though  It  had  been  declared  effective 
by  the  Commission. 

"(h)  Each  clearing  agency  shall  at  the 
time  of  filing  a  registration  statement  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  a  notice  of  wUh- 
drawal  of  Its  registration  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e) ,  or  cc^les  of  any  proposed  changes 
In,  additions  to,  or  amendments  to  Its  rules 
pursuant  to  subsection  (g),  file  copies  of 
such  documents  with  the  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory agency. 

"(1)  If  any  registered  clearing  agency 
takes  any  disciplinary  action  against  any 
participant  therein,  or  denies  admission  to 
any  person  seeking  participation  therein, 
such  action  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency,  on  its 
own  motion,  or  upon  application  by  any 
person  aggrieved  thereby  filed  within  thirty 
days  after  such  action  has  been  taken  or 
within  such  longer  period  as  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  may  determine.  Ap- 
plication to  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  for  review,  or  the  institution  of  re- 
view by  such  agency  on  its  own  motion, 
shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  such  action, 
unless  such  agency  otherwise  orders,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  on  the 
question  of  a  stay  (which  hearing  may  con- 
sist solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  argiunents) . 
"(J)(l)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  disci- 
plinary action  taken  by  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency  against  a  participant,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  and  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  record  before  the  cle«tr- 
Ing  agency  and  such  other  evidence  as  it 
may  deem  relevant — 

"(A)  If  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
finds  that  such  participant  has  engaged  In 
ruch  acts  or  practices,  or  has  omitted  such 
acts,  as  the  clearing  agency  has  found  him 
to  Have  engaged  in  or  to  have  omitted,  and 
that  such  acts  or  practices,  or  omlsslona  to 
act,  are  In  violation  of  such  rules  of  the 
clearing  agency  as  have  been  designated  in 
the  determinaton  of  the  clearing  agency. 
It  shall  by  order  so  declare  and  affirm  the 
action  taken  by  the  clearing  agency  or.  If 
appropriate,  modify  the  sanctions  or  penal- 
ties In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  or 

"(B)  If  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
finds  that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant 
the  finding  required  In  clause  (A),  or  If 
such  agency  determines  that  such  acts  or 
practices  as  are  found  to  have  been  engaged 
In  are  not  prohibited  by  the  designated  rule 
or  rules  of  the  clearing  tigency  or  that  such 
act  as  Is  found  to  have  been  omitted  Is  not 
required  by  such  designated  rule  or  rules, 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  shall  by 
order  set  aside  the  action  of  the  clearing 
agency. 

"(2)  The  appropriate  regiUatory  agency 
may,  having  due  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terest. If  it  finds  that  any  penalty  Imposed 
by  a  registered  clearing  agency  upon  a  par- 
ticipant Is  excessive  or  oppressive,  cancel, 
reduce,  or  require  the  remission  of  such 
penalty. 

"(k)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  denial 
of  participation  In  a  registered  clearing 
agency.  If  the  appropriate  reg\ilatory  agen- 
cy, after  notice  and  opportiinity  for  hearing 
and  upon  consideration  of  the  record  before 
the  clearing  agency,  determines  that  the 
specific  grounds  on  which  such  denial  or 
bar  Is  based  exist  In  fact  and  that  the  denial 
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or  bar  Is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
clearing  agency  and  that  such  rules  have  not 
been  applied  so  aa  to  dlacrlinlnate  unfairly 
In  the  admission  of  that  participant,  it 
shall  by  order  dismiss  the  proceeding.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  determination,  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  shall  by  order 
set  aside  the  action  of  the  clearing  agency 
and  require  It  to  admit  the  applicant  to 
participation  therein. 

"(1)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  is  authorized,  by  order.  If  such 
action  appears  to  be  necessary  or  approprl- 
late  In  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors  or  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  to  su^end  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  or  revoke  the  registration  of 
a  registered  clearing  agency  or  impose  limi- 
tations upon  the  activities,  functions,  or  op- 
erations of  such  clearing  agency.  If  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  finds  that  such 
clearing  agency  has  violated  any  provision 
of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under, or  has  failed  to  enforce  compliance 
with  its  own  rules,  or  has  engaged  In  any 
other  activity  tending  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  this  section; 

"(2)  to  censure,  impose  operational  limita- 
tions upon,  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months  or  expel  from  a  registered 
clearing  agency  any  participant  therein,  U 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  finds  that 
such  participant  has  violated  any  provision 
of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under or  any  rule  of  the  clearing  agency:  and 
"(3)  to  remove  from  office  any  officer  or  di- 
rector of  a  registered  clearing  agency  who, 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  finds,  has 
willfully  violated  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has 
willfully  failed  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
clearing  agency,  or  has  willfully  abused  his 
authority. 

"(m)  If  a  proceeding  under  subsection  (1) 
(1)  of  this  section  results  in  the  siispenslon 
Mr  revocation  of  the  registration  of  a  clear- 
ing agency,  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  may,  upon  notice  to  such  clearmg 
agency,  apply  to  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  specified  In  section  21(e)  «•  27 
of  this  title  for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee 
or  may  avail  itself  of  any  other  procediires 
available  under  relevant  laws.  In  the  event 
of  such  an  application,  the  court  may,  to  the 
extent  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate, 
take  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  clearing 
agency  Involved,  and  the  books,  records,  and 
assets,  wherever  located;  and  the  court  shall 
appoint  the  appr(q>rtat«  regulatory  agency 
or  a  person  designated  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  as  the  trustee  with  the 
power  to  take  possession  and  to  continue  to 
operate  or  to  terminate  the  faculties  of  such 
clearing  agency  in  an  orderly  manner,  for 
the  protection  of  participants  and  public 
Investors,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  may  prescribe. 

"(n)  Each  registered  clearing  agency  shall 
make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods 
such  accounts,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  and  other  records,  and 
fiuTiish  such  copies  thereof  and  make  such 
reports  and  supply  such  Information  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  by  Its  rules 
and  regulations  may  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  keep  current  or  to  supple- 
ment the  registration  statement  and  docu- 
ments filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  to 
facilitate  cooperation  among  clearing  agen- 
cies and  the  prompt  and  accurate  settlement 
of  secxirltles  transactions,  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors  or  the  public  Interest,  or 
as  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  by  Its 
rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  assure  the  safeguard- 
ing of  securities  and  ftmds  which  are  in  the 
custody  or  control  of  the  clearing  agency  or 
for  which  It  Is  responsible.  The  Commission 
shall   promptly  fvunlsh   to  the   appropriate 


regulatory  agency  any  report  which  It  re- 
celvee  from  a  registered  clearing  agency  pur- 
suant  to  this  section.  All  accounts,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  books,  and 
other  records  of  a  clearing  agency  shall  be 
subject  at  any  time  to  such  reasonable 
periodic,  special,  or  other  examinations  by 
examiners  or  other  representatives  of  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  ae  such  agency 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest,  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors or  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  The  approprUte  regulatory  agency 
shall  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  any 
examination  made  of  a  registered  clearing 
agency  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
promptly  furnish  to  the  Commission  a  copy 
of  any  such  report  and  of  all  reports  which 
It  receives  from  registered  clearing  agencies 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(o)  The  agencies  enumerated  In  section 
3(a)  (26)  of  this  title  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  each  other  and.  as  may  be  ap. 
propriate.    with    State    banking    authorities 
having  supervision  over  banks  operating  as 
clearing  agencies  and  shall  advise  one  another 
promptly  of  the  pendency  or  termination  of 
any  proceedings,  of  the  promulgation  of  any 
rtUes,  and  of  the  entry  of  any  order  relating 
to   a   clearing   agency,   participant,   class  of 
clearing  agencies,  or  class  of  participants.  At 
least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  issuance  for 
public  comment  or  adoption  of  any  proposed 
rule  or  regulation  regarding  clearing  agencies 
pursuant  to  this  tlUe.  the  agency  contem- 
plating Issuance  or  adoption  of  such  role  or 
regulation   shall   first  consult   with  and  re- 
quest the  views  of  each  of  the  other  agencies 
enimierated  In  section  3(8)  (25)  toward  the 
end  that  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
banks  registered  as  clearing  agencies  may  be, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  ac- 
cord with  both  sound  banking  practices  and 
a  sound  system  for  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processing  and  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
actions. Whenever  the  Commission  la  consid- 
ering an  application  for  registration  under 
subsection  (d) ,  a  proposed  rule  change  under 
subsection  (g),  or  the  promulgation  of  any 
rule  under  subsection   (f),  after  consulting 
with  each  of  the  other  appropriate  regulatory 
agencies   with   respect   to   such    application, 
proposed  rule  change  or  rulemaking.  If  the 
Commission  determmes  that  In  addition  to 
such  consultation  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  operations  of  a  clearing  agency  or  agen- 
cies for  which  It  Is  hot  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory   agency,    upon    notice    to   each    such 
clearing  agency  and  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory agency  for  each  such  clearing  agency, 
the  commission  may  conduct  such  reasonable 
reviews  of  the  operations  of  each  such  clear- 
ing agency  as  are  germane  to  the  subject 
matter    of    the    application,    proposed   rule 
change  or  rulemaking  and  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  performance  of  its  respon- 
sibilities under  this  section.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  Commission  shall  co- 
ordinate ita  reviews  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  with  the  Inspections  and  exam- 
inations of  the  appropriate  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  assure  that  clearing  agencies  are  not 
subject  to  unnecessary  regulatory  duplica- 
tion or  undue  bvirdens.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  impair  the  authority  of  any  State 
banking  authority  or  other  State  or  Federal 
regiilatory  authority  having  Jurisdiction  over 
a  person  registered  as  a  clearing  agency  to 
make  or  enforce  rules  governing  such  person 
which  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this  section 
or  any  rules  or  regulations  promulgated  here- 
under. 

"(p)  The  Commission  shall,  on  or  before 
December  31,  1970,  take  such  steps  as  are 
within  Its  power  to  bring  about  elimination 
of  the  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of  settle- 
ment among  brokers  or  dealers  of  transac- 
tions consummated  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes or  by  means  of  the  mails  or  other 
means  or  Instrumentalltes  Interstate  com- 
merce. Commencing  In  1973  and  ending  In 
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1076.  the  Commission  shall  report  annually 
to  tlie  Congress  (1)  the  steps  It  has  taken 
and  progress  It  has  made  toward  elimina- 
tion of  the  atock  certificate  as  a  means  of 
Mttlement,  and  (2)  its  recommendations.  If 
«ny,  for  farther  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
stock  certificate.". 

8bc.  6.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
U  further  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
17A  (added  by  section  6  of  this  Act)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"XaAKSrER  AGXNTB 

"Sac.  17B.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  make 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce  to  perform  the 
function  of  a  transfer  agent  with  respect 
to  any  security  unless  such  p>erson  Is  regis- 
tered in  accordance  with  this  section.  Th» 
Commission,  by  rules  and  regulations  or  by 
order,  upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  applica- 
tion, may  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
exempt  any  transfer  agent  or  class  of  trans- 
fer agents  or  security  or  class  of  securities 
from  any  provision  or  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
under  thla  section  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  application  of  such  provision  or 
provisions  to  such  transfer  agent  or  class  of 
transfer  agents  or  such  security  or  class  of 
securities  is  not  practical  or  not  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  prompt  and  accurate  processing  and  set- 
tlement of  securities  transactions. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  Its 
annual  reports  to  Congress  required  by  sec- 
tion 23(b)  of  this  title  Information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  requests  for  exemptions 
tnm.  this  aectlon  received,  the  number 
granted,  and  the  basis  or  bases  upon  which 
the  exemptions  were  granted. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  securities  and  to  persons  per- 
forming the  function  of  transfer  agent  with 
respect  to  securities  which  are  registered  un- 
der section  12  of  this  title  or  which  would  be 
required  to  be  so  registered  except  for  the 
exemption  from  registration  provided  In  sub- 
section (g)(2)(B)  or  (g)(2)(0)  of  that 
section. 

"(b)  Any  transfer  agent  may  be  registered 
for  the  piupoees  of  this  section  by  fillnt, 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  a 
registration  statement  which  shall  state  the 
address  of  Its  principal  office  or  offices  for 
transfer  agent  activities,  the  Identity  of  the 
IsBuers  and  Issues  of  securities  for  which  it 
U  then  acting  as  transfer  agent,  and  such 
other  information  in  such  detail  as  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  may  require  «■ 
necessary  or  appropriate  with  regard  to  per- 
formance capability,  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  safe  handling  and  custody  of  se- 
CTiritles,  and  operational  compatibility  of  the 
transfer  agent's  activities  with  those  of  other 
persons  involved  In  the  securities  handling 
process.  Each  appropriate  regulatory  agency, 
other  than  the  Commission,  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  notice  of  the  name  of  any 
transfer  agent  required  to  register  with  such 
agency  under  this  section,  the  address  of  Its 
principal  office  or  offices  for  transfer  agent 
activity,  the  identity  of  the  Issuers  and  Issues 
of  securities  for  which  It  Is  then  acting  as  a 
transfer  agent  and  such  other  Information 
as  the  Commission  may  request.  Each  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  shall  also  fll* 
with  the  Commission  such  additional  Infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  may  request  to 
keep  current  the  Information  In  such  notice 
and  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
this  section.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  a 
registration  statement  of  a  transfer  agent 
flled  under  this  subsection  shall  become  ef- 
fective thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
statement  by  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  or  within  such  shorter  period  of  time 
as  such  agency  may  determine. 

"(0)  The    appropriate    regulatory    agency 


■hall,  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  deny  reglBtra- 
tlon  to  any  transfer  agent  seeking  registra- 
tion If  It  finds  that  such  deiUal  Is  in  the 
public  Interest  and  that  such  transfer  agent 
does  not  have  procedures  or  the  op>eratlonal 
a4>abllltles  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section  and 
the  rulea  and  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under. 

"(d)  Pending  final  determination  whether 
the  registration  of  a  transfer  agent  shall  be 
denied,  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may,  by  order,  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
such  registration  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days,  except  that  such  agency  may 
extend  such  period  until  final  determination 
If  it  finds  good  cause  for  such  extension  and 
publishes  Its  reasons  therefor. 

"(e)  Any  transfer  agent  registered  under 
this  section  may,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may  deem  necessary  m  the  public  interest, 
for  the  protection  of  Investors  or  to  assure 
the  prompt  and  accurate  processing  and 
settlement  of  securities  transactions,  with- 
draw from  registration  by  filing  a  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  with  such  agency.  If 
such  agency  finds  that  any  such  transfer 
agent  for  whom  a  registration  statement  is 
pending  is  no  longer  In  existence  or  has 
ceased  to  do  business  as  a  transfer  agent, 
it  shall  by  order  cancel  or  deny  the 
registration. 

"(f)  Each  registered  transfer  agent  shall 
make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods 
such  accounts,  correspondence,  memoran- 
diuns,  papers,  books,  and  other  records,  and 
fiimish  such  copies  thereof  and  shall  make 
such  reports  and  file  such  Information  and 
documents  with  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency,  as  such  agency  by  rule  or  regulation 
may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
keep  cxirrent  or  to  supplement  the  registra- 
tion statement  and  documents  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Such  accounts,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  books, 
and  other  records  shall  be  subject  at  any 
time  to  such  ressonable  periodic,  special,  or 
other  examinations  by  examiners  or  oUier 
representatives  of  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  a£  such  agency  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thU  section.  Each  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  shall  make  a  report  of  all  examina- 
tions conducted  by  it  of  any  transfer  agent 
and  shall,  upon  request,  fiimlsh  a  copy  of 
such  report  or  of  any  report  or  document 
which  it  receives  from  any  transfer  agent 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  other  regula- 
tory agency  with  responsibilities  under  this 
section. 

"(g)  No  transfer  agent  registered  under 
this  section  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly,  en- 
gage in  any  activity  as  transfer  agent  in  con- 
travention of  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest,  for 
the  protection  of  Investors  or  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section  with  regard  to 
such  matters  as  standards  for  the  perform- 
ance of  transfer  functions,  the  prompt  and 
accurate  processing  and  settlement  of  securi- 
ties transactions,  and  operational  compata- 
blllty  of  and  cooperation  by  the  transfer 
agent  with  other  persons  involved  in  the 
securttles  handling  process,  or  as  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  shall  prescribe  as 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  adequate 
safeguarding  of  seciu-ities  and  funds. 

"(b)  The  agencies  enumerated  in  section 
3(a)  (26)  of  this  title  shall  consult  and  coop- 
erate with  each  other  and,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, with  State  banking  authorities  having 
supervision  over  banks  acting  as  transfer 
agents  BO  that  the  accounts,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  books,  records,  and 
other  data  required  of  banks  acting  as  trans- 
fer agents,  the  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  them,  and  the  Inspections  thereof. 


may  be  In  accord  with  both  soimd  banking 
practices  and  a  soiind  system  for  the  prompt 
and  accurate  processing  and  aetttement  of  . 
securities  transactions  to  the  maTiirniTn  ex- 
tent practicable.  Whenever  the  Commission 
Is  considering  the  promulgation  of  any  rule 
under  subsection  (g),  after  consulting  with 
each  of  the  other  appropriate  regtilatory 
agencies  with  respect  to  such  rulemaking, 
if  the  Conunlsslon  determines  that  in  addi- 
tion to  such  consultation.  It  is  necessary  to 
review  the  operations  of  a  transfer  agent  for 
which  it  is  not  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency,  upon  notice  to  each  such  transfer 
agent  and  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
for  each  such  transfer  agent,  the  Commission 
may  conduct  such  reasonable  review  of  the 
operations  of  each  such  transfer  agent  as  are 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  rule- 
making and  which  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  its  responslbllitle* 
under  this  section.  To  the  Tnaximiim  extent 
practicable,  the  Conunlsslon  shall  coordinate 
Its  reviews  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence with  the  Inspections  and  examinations 
of  the  appropriate  regulatory  agencies  to 
assure  that  transfer  agents  are  not  subject 
to  unnecessary  regulatory  duplication  or  un- 
due burdens.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  the  authority  of  any 
State  banking  authority  or  of  any  other 
State  or  Federal  regulatory  authority  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  a  person  registered  as 
a  transfer  agent  to  make  or  enforce  rules 
governing  such  person  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  section  or  any  rules  pro> 
mulgated  hereunder. 

"(1)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  by  this  section  and  section  17A  of 
this  title  may  be  enforced  under  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ( 12  XT.S.C. 
1818)  by  the  appropriate  regulatory  agencies 
other  than  the  Commission.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  by  such  a  regulatory  agency 
of  Its  powers  under  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  registered  clearing 
agencies  and  transfer  agents  for  which  it 
Is  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  shall  be 
considered  insured  banks.  Any  violation  of 
any  requirement  imposed  under  this  section 
or  section  17A  upon  such  registered  clear- 
ing agencies  and  transfer  agents  is  a  viola-  < 
tlon  of  the  requirements  imposed  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  shall  con- 
stitute adequate  basis  for  the  Issuance  of 
orders  under  section  8(b)  and  8(c)  of  that 
Act.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  'depositors'  in  section  8(c)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  shall  Include 
participants  in  such  clearing  agencies  and 
persons  doing  business  with  such  transfer 
agents.  In  addition  to  its  power  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
each  of  such  appropriate  reg:uIatory  agen- 
cies may,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  this  section  or  section  17A  of 
.  this  title  or  any  rule  thereunder,  exercise 
any  other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 
"(J)  The  Commission  may,  after  i4>proprl- 
ate  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order,  censure,  bar,  or  place  limitations  upon 
any  transfer  agent  for  which  it  is  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency,  or  upon  any  part- 
ner, officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any  such 
transfer  agent,  or  suspend  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  or  revoke  the  reg- 
istration of  any  such  transfer  agent,  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  censvire,  bar- 
ring placmg  of  limitations,  suspension,  or 
revocation  is  In  the  public  interest  or  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  Investors  and  that 
such  transfer  agent  or  partner,  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  thereof  has  willfully  vio- 
lated or  Is  unable  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder.  All  of  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Commission  un- 
der this  title  are  available  to  the  Commission 
to  enforce  compliance  by  any  person  with 
the  requirements  imposed  under  this  section 
and  section  17A  of  this  title.  The  appropriate 
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regulatory  agency  shall  have  primary  respon- 
■IbUlty  to  enforce  the  requirements  Impoeed 
under  this  section  and  section  17A. 

"(k)  At  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
Issuance  for  public  conunent  or  addition  of 
any  proposed  rule  or  regulation  regarding 
transfer  agents,  the  agency  contemplating 
issuance  or  adoption  of  any  such  rule  or 
reg\iIatlon  shall  first  consult  with  and  re- 
quest the  views  of  each  of  the  other  agencies 
enumerated  In  section  3(a)  (26)  concerning 
such  r\ile8  toward  the  end  that  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  banks  registered  as 
transfer  agents  may  be  In  accord  with  both 
sound  banking  practices  and  a  sound  system 
for  the  prompt  and  accurate  processing  and 
settlement  of  securities  transactions  to  the 
extent  practicable.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  12  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  781)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(j)  It  shall  be  luUawful  for  an  issuer,  any 
class  of  whose  securities  Is  registered  under 
this  section  or  which  would  be  required  to 
be  so  registered  except  for  the  exemption* 
troxn  registration  provided  by  paragraph 
(2)(B)  or  (2)(a)  of  subsection  (g),  by  the 
use  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  m- 
terstate  commerce,  or  of  the  malls,  to  Issue, 
either  originally  or  upon  transfer,  any  such 
secvirltles  In  a  form  or  with  a  format  which 
contravenes  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  prompt  and  accurate 
processlxtg  of  transactions  m  securities.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  19  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78s)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  and  investigation  of 
the  practice  of  registration  of  securities  other 
than  to  the  name  of  the  beneficial  owner  and 
to  determme  ( 1 )  whether  such  registration  is 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
this  title,  with  particular  reference  to  sec- 
tions 12(g),  14,  and  16(d),  and  (2)  if  consist- 
ent, whether  steps  can  be  talcen  to  facilitate 
communications  between  corporations  and 
their  shareholders  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining the  benefits  of  such  registration.  The 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  its 
preliminary  findings  wlthto  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
Its  final  results  and  recommendations  within 
one  year  of  such  date.". 

Sec.  9.  SecUon  28  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  VS.C.  78bb)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  any  change 
in  beneficial  or  record  ownership  of  securi- 
ties effected  through  the  facilities  of  a  reg- 
istered clearing  agency  or  any  nominee 
thereof  or  custodian  thereof  or  upon  the  de- 
livery or  transfer  of  securities  to  or  through 
or  receipt  from  such  agency  or  any  nominee 
thereof  or  custodian  therefor,  unless  such 
change  in  beneficial  or  record  ownership  or 
such  transfer  or  delivery  or  receipt  would 
otherwise  be  taxable  by  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  if  the  faculties  of  such  reg- 
istered clearing  agency  or  any  nominee 
thereof  or  custodian  therefor  were  not  phys- 
ically located  in  the  taxing  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision.  No  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  se- 
curities which  are  deposited  in  or  retained 
by  a  registered  clearing  agency  or  any  nomi- 
nee thereof  or  custodian  therefor,  unless 
such  securities  would  otherwise  be  taxable 
by  such  State  or  political  subdivision  if  the 
facilities  of  such  registered  clearing  agency 
or  any  nommee  thereof  or  custodian  therefor 
were  not  physically  located  in  the  taxing 
State  or  political  subdivision.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  25  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (16  U.8.C.  78y)  u  amended 
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by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  foUow- 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  term  'Conunlssion' 
includes  the  agencies  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (25)  of  this  title  insofar  as  such 
agencies  are  acting  pursuant  to  section  17A 
or  17B  of  this  title." 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that 
sections  17A(a)  and  17B(a)  of  the  Seciirities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (as  added  by  this  Act) 
shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  before  us  for  final  consideration 
the  second  bill  to  grow  out  of  the  18- 
month  securities  industry  study  conduct- 
ed by  the  Subcommittee  on  Securities. 
Last  month  we  passed  8.  470  concerning 
the  Commission  rate  structure  and  insti- 
tutional membership  on  stock  exchanges. 
That  legislation  dealt  with  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  revenue -side  of  the 
securities  industry.  The  present  bill,  S. 
2058,  is  concerned  with  the  cost-side.  It 
addresses  the  back  office  and  securities 
processing  problems  of  the  industry, 
which  are  costly  problems  indeed.  And  it 
establishes  a  decisionmaking  mechanism 
and  regulatory  framework  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  system  for  the 
prompt,  accurate,  and  economical  proc- 
essing of  securities  transactions. 

One  of  the  first  matters  examined  by 
the  Securities  Subcommittee  when  it 
commenced  its  securities  industry  study 
was  the  operational  breakdown  or 
"paperwork  crisis"  which  plagued  the 
securities  industry  and  more  importantly, 
its  customers,  in  the  late  1960's.  I  am 
sure  my  coUeagues  have  not  forgotten 
how  during  this  period  the  industry's  in- 
ability to  handle  its  own  paperwork 
caused  tremendous  inconvenience  and 
financial  loss  to  public  customers,  forced 
over  100  broker-dealers  into  liquidation 
and,  for  a  time,  jeopardized  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets themselves.  To  deal  with  this  emer- 
gency in  1970  we  passed  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act.  This  act  pro- 
tects customers'  fimds  and  securities 
from  the  consequences  of  broker-dealer 
Insolvency.  Building  on  SIPC,  our  study 
took  a  remedial  approach  to  the  indus- 
try's operational  problems. 

We  have  made  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  industry's  back  office 
structure  to  determine  where  improve- 
ments were  needed  in  order  to  assure  the 
investing  public  that  there  will  be  no 
future  "paperwork  crisis."  S.  2058  is  the 
outgrowth  of  this  investigation. 

Based  on  our  study,  we  determined 
that  two  factors  played  a  major  role  in 
the  operational  breakdown — the  securi- 
ties industry's  failure  to  develop  a  na- 
tionwide system  for  the  clearing  and 
settlement  of  transactions  and  the  lack 
of  a  central  decisionmaking  force  in  the 
area  of  processing  securities  transac- 
tions. 

S.  2058  addresses  both  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  attempts  to  remove  the  barriers 
to  development  of  an  efficient  nationwide 
system  for  handling  securities  transac- 
tions and  it  creates  a  unified  regulatory 
structure  for  the  first  time  in  operational 
matters. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange    Commission    is    the    proper 


agency  to  fill  the  leadership  vacuum  in 
securities  handling  matters.  S.  2058 
therefore  gives  the  SEC  general  regiUa- 
tory  power  over  all  clearing  agencies, 
depositories,  and  transfer  agents  lor  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  development 
of  an  efficient  national  securities  trans- 
fer system.  In  addition.  It  sets  a  deadline 
for  the  elimination  of  the  stock  certifi- 
cate as  a  device  for  settlement  of  trans- 
actions among  broker-dealers  and  pro- 
hibits the  application  of  State  stock 
transfer  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede 
the  development  and  increased  use  of 
certificate  depositories  and  clearing 
agoicles. 

During  the  hearings  which  were  held 
on  this  legislation,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  representatives  of  regulatory 
and  self -regulatory  bodies,  the  banking 
and  securities  industries,  corporate  Is- 
suers and  transfer  agents,  private  In- 
vestors   and    independent    consultants. 
These  hearings  made  it  clear  that  all 
persons  involved  in  the  securities  han- 
dling process  must  be  brought  within  the 
purview  of  the  same  central  regulatory 
pattern  established  Tor  clearing  agencies 
and  that  securities  handling  problems 
cannot  be  solved  without  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Accordingly  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  are  assigned  to  the 
"appropriate    regulatory    agency"— the 
Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation- 
depending   uf>on   the   type   of   clearing 
agency  involved.  The  bill  contains  simi- 
lar provisions  respecting  transfer  agents 
except  that  as  to  transfer  agents  the 
registration  powers  as  well  as  those  of 
inspection  and  enforcement  are  lodged 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency. 
Several  provisions  of  the  bill  assure  co- 
operation and  coordination  among  the 
four  regulatory  agencies  assigned  respon- 
sibilities   over    clearing    agencies    and 
transfer  agents. 

S.  2058  also  empowers  the  Commission 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing tlie  format  of  securities  issued  by 
publicly  held  corporations  and  contains 
provisions  regarding  State  stock  transfer 
taxes  and  elimination  of  the  use  of  stock 
certificates  to  settle  transactions  between 
brokers  and  dealers.  Another  section  of 
the  bill  directs  the  Commission  to  study 
"street  name"  registration  of  securities 
to  determine  whether  it  impedes  com- 
mimications  with  shareholders  and 
whether  steps  can  be  taken  to  facilitate 
communications  with  shareholders  while 
preserving  the  efficiencies  of  "street 
name"  registration. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  S.  2058  is 
the  end  product  of  nearly  2  years  of  in- 
tensive study,  hearings,  and  deliberations 
by  our  committee  and  its  staff,  the  SEC. 
the  securities  industry,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Investing  public.  In  my  opin- 
ion It  will  go  a  long  way  to  assuring  that 
paper-handling  problems  will  never  again 
cause  a  break  in  public  confidence  In  our 
Nation's  securities  markets.  S.  2058  di- 
rects the  SEC  to  assume  an  active  leader- 
ship role  in  establishing  a  comprehensive 
and  Integrated  national  system  for  the 
processing  and  settlement  of  securities 
transactions.    Under   the   Commission's 
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leadership  we  can  expect  to  see  the  im- 
pediments removed  to  development  of 
such  a  system  by  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  individual  Investor.  I  notice  that  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  indicates 
that  the  individuals  may  ask  for  and  re- 
ceive their  stock  certificates  as  evidence 
of  ownersliip.  I  also  note  that  your  legis- 
lation contains  no  provision  assuring 
that  right  or  penalizing  the  broker  for 
failure  to  comply  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Will  you  spc^  to  these  points? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  share  your  concern 
for  the  individual  investor.  As  you  noted, 
the  committee  report  makes  clear  that 
this  legislation  in  no  way  alters  or  affects 
the  right  of  individual  sharehoMers  to 
obtam  and  hold  stock  certificates.  With 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  tills  right, 
I  tiilnk  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
the  SEC  has  a  mandate  from  Congress 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act.  including  the  provisions 
added  by  this  bill,  in  a  manner  wtiich 
will  protect  the  rights  of  all  investors. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  extensive  hivestl- 
gatlon  into  stolen  securities  by  my  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
has  shown  that  securities  held  in  street 
name  are  a  choice  target  for  thieves. 
However,  testimony  l)efore  my  subcom- 
mittee indicates  that  a  computerized, 
certiflcateless  system  would  not  be  the 
answer  to  this  problem;  one  needs  only 
to  look  at  the  computer  manipulations 
In  the  equity  funding  case  to  see  how 
sophisticated  criminals  have  t>ecome. 
Therefore,  until  we  can  move  to  a  more 
secure  system,  the  best  protection  for  an 
individual  would  be  to  have  his  certifi- 
cate In  hand.  Congress  would  be  remiss 
in  endorsing  any  legislation  tliat  causes 
the  elimination  of  certificates  for  the 
public  stockholder  In  an  effort  to  help 
the  securities  industry  solve  its  own 
problems. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  legislation  Is  In 
no  way  Intended  to  prohibit  public  in- 
vestors from  personally  holding  their 
stock  certificates  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
The  provisions  of  the  bUl  relating  to  the 
elimination  of  the  stock  certificate  are 
narrowly  drawn.  They  only  concern  the 
use  of  the  certificate  as  a  settlement 
mechanism  in  trades  between  brokers 
and  dealers.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
create  a  nationwide  securities  processjAg 
system;  No  suggestion  is  made  that  cer^ 
tiflcates  should  be  eliminated  for  the 
public  stockholder. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then  you  agree  with 
me  that  It  is  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
individual  investor  to  receive  his  stock 
certificate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  agreee  that  if  a 
stockholder  wishes  to  receive  and  hold  his 
stock  certificates  he  should  continue  to 
be  able  to  do  so.  As  I  said  before,  the 
traditional  prerogatives  anc'  rights  of  in- 
vestors to  ask  for  and  receive  their  cer- 
tificates are  not  affected,  or  in  any  man- 
ner abridged,  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  you.  An- 
other reason  would  be  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  corporate-stockholder 
relationship  on  a  1-to-l  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  pleased  that  you 
raise  the  point  of  stockholder  communi- 
cations. The  pracUce  of  street  name 
registration  of  customer's  securities  and 


the  impact  of  this  practice  on  corporate- 
stoclcholder  relationships  is  an  important 
focus  of  this  legislation.  In  recognition 
of  the  need  to  address  this  practice  in  a 
definitive  manner,  the  bill  directs  the 
SEC  to  study  the  use  of  street  name 
registration  within  the  context  of  the 
Exchange  Act  and  to  report  to  Congress 
its  findings. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then  I  feel  we  have 
cloaked  the  individual  Investor  with  the 
same  degree  of  protection  as  we  have 
provided  in  the  general  consumer  fraud 
areas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  can  assure  you  tlrtit 
if,  in  practice,  the  rights  of  individual  in- 
vestors are  being  violated  in  disregard  of 
the  intent  of  the  Exchange  Act,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  introduce  i^jpropriate  leg- 
islation assuming  the  protection  of  those 
rights. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  our  Members  would 
be  well  advised  to  Instruct  their  constit- 
uents who  are  investors  to  help  Con- 
gress protect  them  by  advising  them  to 
get  their  certificates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  S.  2058. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
ability of  the  securities  industry  to  deal 
with  its  persistent  operational  problems 
during  the  1968-70  period  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  confidence  of 
investors  in  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
our  capital  markets.  In  addition,  this 
bresJcdown  In  paper  handling  fimctlons 
threatens  to  curtail  the  ability  of  brok- 
ers and  dealers  to  maintain  a  constant 
flow  of  debt  and  equity  instruments 
available  for  public  Investment.  Both  in- 
vestor confidence  and  the  continuous, 
availability  of  investment  capital  are . 
fimdamental  to  the  continued  health  of 
our  economy.  The  bill  before  us  today,  I 
believe,  will  have  a  profoimd  effect  upon 
the  restoration  of  confidence  and  effi- 
ciency to  our  securities  markets. 

The  primary  purpose  of  8.  2058  Is  to 
establish  a  system  of  effective  regulation 
and  centralized  decisionmaking  which 
will  extend  to  every  facet  of  the  securi- 
ties handling  process — broker-dealers, 
corporate  Issuers,  transfer  agents,  clear- 
ing agencies,  smd  securities  depositories. 
The  paperwork  crisis  of  li«68  and  1969, 
and  the  current  jurisdictional  battling 
among  the  various  self -regulatory  agen- 
cies for  control  of  all  aspects  of  the  proc- 
essing system  are  both  manifestations  of 
the  absence  of  an  effective  decisionmak- 
ing force  In  the  securities  Industry  for 
operational  matters.  Moreover,  the  de- 
velopment of  an  efficient,  nationwide 
system  for  processing  securities  will  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  of  controlling 
brokers'  operational  costs — a  severe 
threat  to  the  industry's  future  profit- 
ability. Without  the  regulatory  frame- 
work for  the  development  of  an  inte- 
grated national  system  for  the  clearing 
and  settlement  of  aU  securities  trans- 
actions, this  industry  faces  continued 
uncertainty,  confusion,  and  splrallng 
costs. 

The   "paperwork   crisis"  of   the   late 


1960'8  resulted  from  the  industry's  in- 
ability to  process  the  tremendous  volume 
of  trading  that  swept  all  securities  mar- 
kets. All  too  often  deliveries  to  cus- 
tomers of  both  cash  and  securities  were 
late  and  stock  certificates  were  lost  In 
the  rising  tide  of  paper.  Firms  lost  con- 
trol of  their  records  and  over  100  broker- 
age firms  were  forced  into  liquidation — 
largely  as  a  result  of  faulty  recordkeeping 
and  the  backlog  of  imcompleted  trans- 
actions. These  liquidations  caused  finan- 
cial hardships  for  many  investors  who 
left  their  securities  with  brokerage 
houses  for  safekeeping.  Tht  result  was 
a  pervasive  loss  of  investor  confidence 
from  which  the  Industry  has  not  re- 
covered. Moreover,  it  led  one  noted  eco- 
nomic historian  to  recently  characterize 
this  crisis  as  "perhaps  the  single  most 
dramatic  technical  failure  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system  on  record  anywhere." 
The  Congress  responded  in  part  to  this 
situation  by  enacting  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law 
598,  to  help  protect  securities  customers 
from  the  consequences  of  broker-dealer 
hisolvency.  With  the  passage  of  SIPC. 
however.  Congress  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  insur- 
ing the  public  against  brokerage  house 
failures.  If  future  securities  handling 
problems  are  to  be  avoided,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  must  maintain  a  continuing 
interest  in  smd  close  scrutiny  of  the  im- 
portant operational  asjjects  of  the  se- 
curities business.  Accordingly,  SIPC  di- 
rected the  Commission  to  compile  a  list 
of  unsafe  and  unsound  practices  em- 
ployed by  brokers  and  dealers  in  con- 
ducting their  business,  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  corrective  steps  being 
taken  under  existing  law,  and  to  submit 
recommendations  on  additional  legisla- 
tion which  might  be  needed  to  eliminate 
those  unsafe  and  unsound  practices.  Pur- 
suant to  this  mandate  the  Commission 
concluded  in  Its  report: 

That  the  serious  operational  problems  ex- 
perienced by  the  securities  mdustry  during 
the  period  under  study,  especlaUy  the  in- 
dustry's  mabillty  to  accurately  and  prompt- 
ly process  customer  transactions,  evidenced 
a  need  for  greater  scrutiny  and  control  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the 
industry's  operational  problems  under- 
taken by  the  Commission's  unsafe  and 
unsound  practices  report,  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  devoted  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  February  1972  report  of  its  in- 
depth  study  of  the  economic  and  regu- 
latory problem  confronting  the  industry 
to  an  analysis  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  prevent  future  paper- 
handUng  breakdowns. 

The  subcommittee's  report  found  two 
primary  functional  causes  for  the  paper- 
work crisis.  First,  the  industry  had  faUed 
to  develop  a  nationwide  system  for  clear- 
ance and  settlement  of  securities  trans- 
actions. Second,  there  existed  a  lack  of 
uniformity  and  coordination  among  the 
various  methods  of  clearing  and  settle- 
ment in  use.  The  subcommittee  found  an 
alarming  lack  of  supervision,  coordina- 
tion, and- central  decisionmaking  which 
was  delaying  implementation  of  many  of 
the  technological  innovations  available 
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to  help  solve  the  problem.  Accordingly  it 
recommended: 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  be 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  has 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  di- 
rect the  evolution  of  clearance  and  set- 
tlement methods  employed  by  national 
securities  associations  and  by  broker- 
dealers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce: 

Legislation  be  enacted  requiring  clear- 
ing agencies  and  depositories  to  register 
with  and  report  to  the  SEC  and  em- 
powering the  Commission  to  review  and 
amend  the  rules  of  such  entities; 

The  Commission  be  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with  dispatch  toward  elimination 
of  the  stock  certificate  as  a  means  of  set- 
tlement between  broker-dealers  by  De- 
cember 31,  1976,  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  through  1976  the  steps 
it  has  taken  and  progress  it  has  made 
pursuant  to  this  direction  as  well  as  its 
recommendations,  if  smy,  for  further  leg- 
istratlon  to  eliminate  the  certificate; 

Legislation  be  enacted  prohibiting  the 
imposition  of  State  and  local  taxes  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imnecessarlly  inhibit 
the  development  of  efficient  national 
clearing  and  depository  systems;  and 

The  Commission  be  directed  to  con- 
sider the  practice  of  registering  securities 
in  "street  name"  to  determine  whether 
such  registration  is  consistent  with  the 
policies  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  and  whether  steps  can  be  taken 
to  facQltate  communications  between 
corporations  and  their  shareholders 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the 
benefits  of  "street  name"  registration. 

Shortly  after  the  subcommittee  filed 
its  report,  legislation  was  introduced  to 
implement  these  recommendations. 
Hearings  were  held  on  May  9,  10,  and 
11,  1972.  On  June  27,  1972,  the  subcom- 
mittee, without  objection,  recommended 
passage  of  a  securities  processing  bill, 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  took  similar 
action  on  July  25.  On  August  4,  8.  3876 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  by  the  time  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  similar  bill,  in- 
sufficient time  remained  in  which  to 
work  out  the  differences  between  the  two 
versions  before  the  session  ended. 

S.  2058,  like  its  predecessor  in  the  92d 
Congress,  embodies  the  five  basic  recom- 
mendations of  the  suboommlttee's  report. 
It  provides  a  centralized  authority  ca- 
pable of  coordinating  the  present  series 
of  Interdependent  fimctlons  essential  to 
a  modernized,  nationwide  system  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  handling  of  securities 
transactions. 

Clearly,  paperwork  processing  prob- 
lems are  among  the  most  complex  facing 
the  industry.  On  the  one  hand,  they  en- 
compass coordinating  a  number  of  very 
complicated  functions,  and  on  the  other, 
they  involve  Important  and  often  com- 
peting geographic  and  economic  inter- 
ests. Essentially,  however,  there  are  three 
basic  fimctlons  that  must  be  performed 
in  a  system  for  the  settlement  of  securi- 
ties transactions  which  wlU  meet  pres- 
ent and  future  needs.  These  are  the 
function  of  a  clearing  agency,  the  func- 
tion of  a  depository  and  the  f  xinction  of  a 


transfer  agent.  Of  these  three  functions, 
those  of  clearing  agencies  and  transfer 
agents  have  existed  for  many  years,  while 
the  depository  function  is  relatively  new. 
A  clearing  agent  settles  transactions  be- 
tween member  broker-dealers.  Offsetting 
transactions  between  them  are  netted  out 
and  settlement  and  delivery  is  effected 
only  as  to  the  balance  under  the  tradi- 
tional balance  order  system.  Under  the 
more  recoit  net  by  net  system,  balances 
may  be  carried  forward  and  netted 
against  future  settling  trades.  Deposi- 
tories hold  large  amounts  of  securities 
and  effect  delivery  between  participants 
solely  by  bo<A  entry  and  without  the 
necessity  for  actual  receipt  and  deUveiy 
of  certificates  by  the  participants.  Trans- 
fer agents  transfer  certificates  from  the 
name  of  the  seller  into  the  name  of  the 
buyer. 

At  present,  these  three  basic  functions 
are  largely  uncoordinated.  Each  of  the 
major  exchanges  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc.,  has  a 
separate  clearing  agency  for  transacticxis 
between  their  members.  At  present,  these 
clearing  agencies  are  not  utilizing  the 
same  or  even  similar  methods  of  clearing. 
In  addition,  each  corporate  issuer  either 
acts  as  its  own  transfer  agent  or  retains 
a  separate  organization,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  bank,  to  perform  that  func- 
tion. There  has  been  a  tendency  for  sep- 
arate depository  systems  to  be  developed, 
but  their  interface  with  the  other  parts 
of  clearing,  settlement,  and  transfer 
process  has  been  slow  and  difficult.  The 
result  h&s  been  complex  procedures 
whereby  many  large  securities  firms  must 
interface  with  a  dozen  or  more  different 
systems  in  their  dally  securities  proc- 
essing operations.  Therefore,  the  devel- 
opment of  depositories  and  clearance  sys- 
tems now  operating  and  being  planned, 
and  the  functions  of  transfer  agents 
and  other  entitles  involved  in  the  securi- 
ties handling  process  must  be  directed  in 
a  manner  which  keep  each  system  o/pen- 
ended  and  compatible  with  other  systems 
In  order  that  they  perform  at  maximum 
level  and  service  for  the  entire  invest- 
ment community. 

Finally,  the  integration  of  the  present 
proliferation  of  separate  securities  proc- 
essing systems  into  a  centralized,  na- 
tionwide entity  will,  over  the  long  term, 
have  a  signlflcsmt  impact  on  the  profita- 
bility of  the  brokerage  industry.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  rapidly  rising  costs 
of  doing  business  in  the  securities  indus- 
try and  its  adverse  effects  upon  profits 
and  services.  Securities  processing  of  all 
brokerage  firms  have  Increased  substan- 
tially in  recent  years  and  other  financial 
institutions  have  experienced  similar  se- 
curities processing  cost  increases.  In  fact 
one  witness  representing  the  securities 
industry's  largest  firm  indicated  at  our 
hearings  that  the  implementation  of  a 
coordinate,  nationwide  clearing  and  de- 
pository system  could  mean  a  reduction 
of  25  to  30  percent  of  his  firm's  back 
office  costs.  Without  a  reduction  in  secu- 
rities processing  costs,  I  am  afraid  that 
increases  will  surely  be  passed  on  to  in- 
dividual investors  in  the  form  of  higher 
and  higher  conunlsslon  rates. 

Mr.  President,  processing  economies, 
the  public  Interest  In  protecting  inves- 


tors against  loss  of  securities  and  cash, 
the  financial  and  operational  responsi- 
bilities of  broker-dealers,  the  need  for 
greater  public  confidence  in  the  market 
system  and  the  expectation  that  the 
markets  of  the  future  will  be  required  to 
handle  higher  voliune,  all  require  a  mod- 
ernized nationwide  system  for  consum- 
mating securities  transactions.  This  leg- 
islation goes  a  long  way  toward  provid- 
ing the  necessary  framework  for  that 
system.  I  urge  swift  passage  of  this  bill 
as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


THOUGHTS  ON   THE  SUMMER 
RECESS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  near  the  opportunity 
for  a  brief  and  well-earned  recess,  it  is 
my  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  opportunity  for  relaxation,  reflection, 
and  occasion  for  consultation  with  their 
constituents,  their  friends,  and  their 
critics,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  tendency  toward  omphaloskepsls  in 
which  too  often  we  indulge  ourselves  in 
this  Chamber. 

I  hope  that  when  we  come  back,  we 
will  have  gained  for  ourselves  a  reason- 
ably true  sense  of  proportion  because,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  when  "time  Is  broke," 
there  is  "no  proportion  kept." 

I  believe  that  we  have  perhaps  failed 
to  dlstingiiished  between  those  matters 
which  are  national  and  from  which  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn,  and  those  toward 
which  we  have  exhibited  a  sort  of  ca- 
thexls  or  undue  Involvement.  I  hope  that 
we  can  separate  our  emotions  and  our 
excitement;  our  tendencies  toward  over- 
statement or  toward  analogies  which  are 
absurd;  and  our  rhetoric  or  "vaulting 
ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself  and  falls 
exhausted  on  the  other." 

Perhaps  we  can  come  back  and  see 
that  the  covmtry  Is  safe,  that  the  Repub- 
lic endures  and  is  strong,  that  there  is 
more  civic  freedom  than  civic  misdoing; 
that  the  system  is  working  and  that  the 
country  will  go  ahead  in  renewed  con- 
fidence and  in  its  ability  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems, to  cleanse  Itself,  and  to  meet  all  of 
its  responsibilities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtmfhrzt) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  against  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  AAlnnesota. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
NXT) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresldeDt. 
without  prejudice  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRET),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Moss)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  communication  and  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
PioposED  Amendments  to  the  Budgst,  1974, 

rot  Dcpaetment  or  Comiobcs    (8.  Doc. 

No.  93-30) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
tbe  ITnlted  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  appropriations  trans- 
mitted In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
In  the  amount  of  $6,140,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RKPOBT  ENTTrLED  "DATA  ON  AxifT,  Ant  FORCE, 

AND  Navy  Contbacts  From  Jtjlt  16-Octo- 
BER  IS.  1973" 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
secret  nport  entitled  "Data  on  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Navy  Contracts  from  July  16- 
October  16.  1973"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Nationai.  AERONAimcs  and  Spacr 

AOMWISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  amount 
of  appropruted  funds  used  by  that  Adminis- 
tration for  the  support  of  executive  dining 
rooms  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Reports  of  Comptbollxr  Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l»w,  a  report  entitled  "More  Needs  To  Be 
Done  To  Reduce  the  Number  and  Adverse 
Impact  of  niegal  Aliens  In  the  United 
SUtes,"  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  dated  July 
31.  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
w,  a  report  entitled  "Better  Management 
Needed  In  Clvu  Agencies  Over  Selection  of 
In-House  at  Contract  Performance  of  Sup- 
port Activities,"  dated  July  31,  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  C^mptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
J*w,  a  report  entitled  "Opportunity  for  AEC 
To  Improve  Its  Procedures  for  Making  Sure 
Tnat  Containers  Used  for  Transporting  Ra- 
«Uosctive  Materials  Are  Safe,"  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  dated  July  31,  1978  (with  an 
•ocompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Rbport  of  Commission  on  the  BANKKtrprcT 
Laws  of  the  UNnxD  States 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Oom- 
mtoslon  on  the  Bankruptcy  Iaws  of  tbe 


United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
part  I  of  its  report  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment : 

S.  1980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960,  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
93-364).  

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  3188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  a  restructured  rail  transportation 
system  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  in  order  to  meet  the 
present  and  fut\ire  needs  of  commerce,  the 
national  defense,  and  the  environment;  the 
service  requirements  of  passengers,  maU, 
shippers.  States,  communities,  and  the  oon- 
siunlng  public;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-366),  together  with  supplemental  and 
minority  views. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  143.  A  resolution  establishing  a 
limitation  on  expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  clvU  Service  for  the 
procurement  of  consultants  (Bept.  No.  93- 
366). 

S.  Res.  148.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  routine  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
367). 

S.  Res.  161.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  "Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate,"  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Parliamentarian 
(Rept.  No.  93-368) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  135.  A  resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  Inquiries  and  investlga- 
tlona  (Rept.  No.  93-369). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  4083.  A  blU  to  Improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  ether  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  03-370) . 

HJl.  6713.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  regarding  the  timee 
Ol  filing  certain  petitions  regulating  the  pri- 
mary election  for  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent 
No.  93-371).  ^^     ^      ^ 

By  Mr.  KAOLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJt  8360.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-373). 

By  Mr.  HARTECE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  376.  A  biU  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  mcreaslng  income  limita- 
tions relating  to  payment  of  dlsabUlty  and 
death  pension,  and  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  (Rept.  No.  9S-378) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS,  from  the  Committee  on' 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 
Ftank  B.  Elliott,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 


mlnlstratcff  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 

the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Edward 
Potts,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; the  reappointment  of  Lawrence  J. 
Lincoln  on  the  active  list  of  Regular 
Army  from  temporary  disability  retired 
list  for  1  day  to  be  major  general.  Regu- 
lar Army,  and  lieutenant  general.  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  place  him  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; Vice  Adm.  E.  Edwin  Bell,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral, when  retired  and  Brig.  Gen.  Harold 
R.  Vague,  for  promotion  in  the  Air  Force 
to  the  grade  of  major  general.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  93  temporary  appoint- 
ments In  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel;  49  temporary  pro- 
motions In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel; 
and  Comdr.  Grace  Murray  Hopper,  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  retired,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grswie  of  captain  on  the 
retired  list.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

WUUam  A.  Anders,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  McQBE,  from  the  (Jommlttee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

John  Y.  Ing,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a  Governor 
of  the  VB.  Postal  Service. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  re^>ond  to  requests  to  ^pear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  consUtuted  oommlt- 
tee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

RusseU  B.  Train,  of  the  Dtotrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  nomlnat'on  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Thomas  R.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  offlCM'  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Ebctraordlnary  and  Plenljxjtentlary  to 
Norway;  and 

John  R.  Stevenson,  of  New  York,  Special 
Representative    of    the    President    for    the 
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Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  Chief  of 
Delegation,  for  the  rank  of  Amt>assador 
(Exec.  Rept.  No.  93-10) . 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PEIX.  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Relations    without    reservation: 

Executive  D,  93d  Congress,  first  session, 
amendments  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Load  Lines,  1966,  adopted  at  London 
on  October  12.  1971.  at  the  seventh  session 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (Exec. 
Rept.  No.  93-11): 

Executive  I,  93d  Congress,  first  session, 
six  amendments  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960  (Exec.  Rept.  No. 
93-12) ; 

Executive  C,  93d  Congress,  first  session. 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pol- 
lution by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Mat- 
ter, opened  for  signature  at  Wsishington, 
London.  Mexico  City,  and  Moscow  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1972  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  93-13);  and 

Executive  H.  93d  Congress,  first  session. 
Convention  on  International  Trade  In  En- 
dangered Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora, 
signed  at  Washington  on  March  3.  1973  (Exec. 
Rept.  No.  93-14). 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  93-363) 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1672)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  or  passed  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2301.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery  zone 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  October  14,  1966,  to  re- 
quire that  the  method  of  straight  baselines 
shall  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  boundaries  of  such  fishery  zone, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 

S.  2302.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  Colonial  Oermantown  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. State  of  Pennsylvania  to  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2303.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establlsh- 
me^it  of  the  Fort  Mifflin  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  F>ennsylvanla,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Refererd  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mobile  home- 
State  offices   for  Senators.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  McClttre: 

S.  2306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  to  extend  its  application  to  the  direct 
sale  of  natural  gas  In  interstate  commerce, 
and  to  provide  that  provisions  of  the  act 
'shall  not  apply  to  certain  sales  In  Interstate 
commerce.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  MUSKCB: 
S.  2306.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Penelope  C. 
Bltsakou.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2307.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Afhok 
Oupta.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2308.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  judicial  review  by 
providers  and  others  of  actions  undertaken 
pursuant  to  titles  XVni  and  XIX  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  deferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   SAXBE    (for  himself  and   Mr. 

Tafi) : 

S.  2309.  A  bill  to  Change  the  name  of  the 

Lockboume  Air  Force  Base,   Ohio,  to  the 

Eddie  Rickenl»cker  Air  Force  Base.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  and  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    LONO    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Johnston)  : 
8.  2310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
27,  1966,  to  change  the  procedure  prescribed 
for    local    interests    for    making    local    con- 
tributions for  the  cost  of  the  work  and  to 
amend  the  responsibility  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  navigation  structures  re- 
quired  for  the  project  for  hurricane- flood 
protection   on   Lake   Ponchartraln,   La.   Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  2311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  program  of 
grant  to  States  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children;  and 

S.  2312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  improve  the  program  of  payments  for 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
8.  2313.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Oaetano  Tln- 
daro  Russo  and  his  wife,  Carmela  Torre  de 
Russo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiuliclary. 

ByMr.  EASTLAND: 
8.  2314.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jlri  Emanuel 
Huebner.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON : 
8.  2315.  A  bill  relating  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  employees  of  Senate  committees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
8.  2316.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  copper  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2317.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
proposed  Ohio  River  National   Parkway   In 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaim. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chttbcr,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Eaclxton.  Mr.  Fctlbrioht, 
Mr.  Qbavel,  Mr.  Hart  Mr.  Haskzix, 
Mr.  HATrtEU),  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hxtm- 

PKRET.    Mr.    IKOOTE,    Mr.    JAVTTS,    Mr. 

Kennedy,      Mr.      Mansfxeld,      Mr. 
McGee,.    Mr.    Moss.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  RiBicorr, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Staitoro,  Mr.  Sttven- 
SON,  Mr.  TuNNRT,  Mr.  Weicker,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  2318.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  first  amend- 
ment and  fourth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution,    and    the    constitutional    right    of 
privacy  by  prohibiting  any  civil  or  military 
officer  of  the  United  States  or  the  militia 
of  any  State  from  using  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  the  militia  of  any 
State  to  exercise  surveUlance  of  clvUlans  or 
to  execute  the  civil  laws,  and  for  other  pur* 
poses.   Referred   to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


I 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

8.  2319.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  segments 
of  certain  rivers  in  the  State  of  Colorado  for 
study  as  potential  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Systems.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  2320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  provide  that  reports  required  under 
that  act  be  public  information,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2321.  A  btu  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  limit  to  8  years  the 
time  any  person  may  serve  as  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIHE: 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8PARKMAN: 

8.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Considered  and  passed. 

(The  Joint  resolution  Is  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record  where  discussion  was  had  relat- 
ing to  same,  and  appears  at  a  later  point  in 
the  Record.) 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States,"  approved  October  14, 
1966,  to  require  that  the  method  of 
straight  baselines  shall  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  bound- 
aries of  such  fishery  zone,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
change  the  present  method  used  for  de- 
termining the  inward  boundary  of  the  3- 
mlle  territorial  sea.  In  most  Instances, 
the  low  water  line  along  the  coast,  the 
straight  baseline  method  would  be  em- 
ployed. Thus,  except  where  the  24-mile 
closing  rule  applies,  the  Inward  bound- 
ary of  the  territorial  sea  would  be  com- 
puted by  drawing  a  straight  line  be- 
tween the  two  headlands  of  a  bay  or 
other  indentation  In  the  coastline.  In  the 
case  of  a  bay  which  is  more  than  24  miles 
wide,  the  inward  boundary  would  be  de- 
termined by 'drawing  a  line  across  the 
width  of  the  bay  at  the  point  where  it 
exceeds  24  miles.  Where  there  is  a  fringe 
of  islands  along  the  coast,  the  inward 
boundary  would  be  computed  by  drawing 
a  straight  line  between  the  islands.  Any 
areas  enclosed  within  the  line  would  be 
designated  as  part  of  the  inland  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Since  the  inward 
boundary  of  the  territorial  sea  would  be 
drawn  further  from  shore  along  certain 
stretches  of  the  coastline  of  my  State 
of  Alaska,  the  use  of  the  straight  base- 
line method  would  significantly  widen 
the  marine  areas  imder  the  jiu-isdiction 
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of  both  Alaska  and  the  United  States  in 
these  coastal  regions. 

This  bill  will  protect  American  fisheries 
from  the  depredations  of  foreign  fisher- 
men. Such  protection  is  necessary  for  two 
reasons.  First,  foreign  fishing  activity  o£F 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  has  seri- 
ously threatened  our  marine  resources. 
American  fishermen  are  required  to  ad- 
here to  striBgent  laws  and  regulations 
respecting  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
fishing  activities.  However,  foreign  fish- 
ermen are  subject  to  fewer  restrictions. 
As  a  result,  the  salmon  runs  in  my  State 
have  often  been  threatened  by  foreign 
nationals  using  harvesting  techniques 
which  are  forbidden  to  our  own  fisher- 
men. 

Foreign  fishing  activity  only  a  few 
miles  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
has  also  posed  a  severe  economic  threat 
to  American  commercial  fishermen. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  tills  activity,  the 
United  States  ranks  well  dovm  among 
the  world's  fishing  nations,  a  poor  sixth, 
behind  Japan,  Peru.  Communist  China, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Norway,  in  spite  of  our 
advEmced  technology  in  other  areas  and 
abimdant  natural  resources.  The  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  foreign  fishing  are 
felt  throughout  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, one  area  in  which  the  deleterious 
effects  aie  felt  most  heavily  is  in  Alaska, 
where  fishing  is  the  second  greatest  reve- 
nue producing  industry  and  is  the  in- 
dustry employing  the  largest  number  of 
people.  Alaskans  look  to  the  sea  often  as 
their  only  source  of  income.  Additionally, 
many  Alaskans  depend  on  sea  food  for 
a  large  part  of  their  diet. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  problem  that 
has  been  vexing  Alaska  for  some  time. 
An  interdisciplinary  task  force  published 
a  series  of  charts  provisionally  delimit- 
ing the  boimdaries  of  the  United  States. 
These  used  the  arcs  of  circles  method 
rather  than  a  straight  baseline  method 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  based  upon 
historical  precedent.  These  charts  have 
caused  serious  problems  In  Alaska.  They 
have  created  international  pockets  of 
water  in  Chatham  and  Shelikof  Straits. 

On  May  15, 1972,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  in  Juneau. 
Alaska,  on  these  provisional  territorial 
charts.  They  are  reprinted  and  available 
as  serial  No.  92-«9.  A  niunber  of  wit- 
nesses, experts  on  Alaska  geography,  his- 
tory, and  international  law,  testified  on 
all  aspects  of  the  charts,  including  the 
desirability  of  straight  baselines. 

This  legislaUon  is  identical  to  S.  872, 
which  I  introduced  In  the  92d  Congress. 
It  is  also  identical  to  H.R.  2283.  the 
subject  of  hearings  last  month  in  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

This  legislation  has  excited  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  Dr.  John  Harville,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Committee — an  organization  of 
the  Western  States,  Alaska.  California. 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington— has 
spoken  to  my  staff  on  this  legislati(H] 
indicating  the  importance  of  it. 

Governor  Egan  of  Alaska  has  also  en- 
dorsed the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  bin  itself  and  the  telegram  I  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Egan. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.  2301 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
contiguous  fishery  zone  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States",  approved 
October  14.  196fl  (16  U.S.C.  1092).  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec 
2."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sulMection: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
baseline  for  measuring  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  shall  be  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contig- 
uous Zone  which  came  Into  force  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1964,  and,  where  applicable,  the 
method  of  straight  baselines  shall  be  em- 
ployed In  drawing  the  baseline  pursuant  to 
article  4  of  such  convention." 

Sec.  2.  Bucb  Act  of  Octol>er  14.  1966.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  6.  Within  the  two-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  baseline  for  the  purpose  of  chart- 
ing the  contiguous  fishery  zone,  descrittpd  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  marked  on  large-scale  charts  ofllciaUy 
recognized  by  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.v 


JuNKAD.  Alaska, 

June  13, 1973. 
Hon.  Ted  Steveks 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Urge  your  active  support  H.R.  2283,  a  bUl 
to  amend  the  act  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  U.S.  (16  VSC  1092)  pomt  to  pomt  method 
of  drawing  straight  base  lines  from  which 
breadth  of  territorial  sea  is  measured  con- 
sidered highly  advantageous  to  Alaska  and 
VJS.  This  provision  traditionally  supported 
by  Alaska  legislature  and  administration. 
Understand  H.R.  2283  in  committee  on  mer- 
chant marine  and  fisheries  with  hearings 
scheduled  this  week  by  subcommittee  on  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  conservation. 

William  a.  Egan,  Grovemor. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 

S.  2302.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
dition of  colonial  Gtermantown  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  'Affairs. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  sun  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  addition  of  colonial 
Oermantown  in  Philadelplila  to  the  in- 
dependence National  Historical  Park, 

The  Colonial  Oermantown  Historicad 
District  has  been  designated  a  register- 
ed national  historical  landmark  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
of  1935.  There  is  only  one  district  in 
America  which  carries  this  distinction. 

The  property  involved  is  Market 
Square  In  the  colonial  section  of  Oer- 
mantown in  Philadelplila.  As  a  resident 
of  nearby  Chestnut  Hill,  I  can  attest  to 
the  value  and  historic  significance  of  the 
property. 

I  hope  that  my  bill  will  be  considered 
favorably. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 

S.  2303.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  MifBin  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  anc  Insular 
■  Affairs. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Fort  Mifflin  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  thus  making  it  a 
ptut  of  the  National  Park  System. 

Old  Port  MifBin  was  an  active  military 
installation  from  1772,  when  construc- 
tion began  under  the  British,  until  the 
late  1950's.  It  has  served  this  Nation  In 
every  military  involvement  from  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  up  to,  and  including,  the 
Korean  conflict.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  the  Old  Port  held  off  the 
British  for  nearly  2  months  even  after 
sustaining  heavy  damage. 

In  recent  years,  the  Shackamaxon  So- 
ciety in  Philadelphia  has  had  operational 
jmisdiction  over  the  Old  Fort  in  addi- 
tion to  coordinating  restoration  at- 
tempts. The  job,  however,  is  expensive 
,8md  the  Society  needs  assistance  in  order 
to  utilize  the  Old  Fort  for  bicentennial 
purposes  in  1976. 

An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Barrett.  With  his  effort 
and  tiiat  of  the  entire  Pennsylvtmia  dele- 
gation. Old  Fort  MifBin  can  assume  its 
rightful  place  in  history. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE : 

S.  2305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  to  extend  its  application  to  the 
direct  sale  of  natural  gas  in  interstate 
Qommerce,  and  to  provide  that  provi- 
sions of  the  act  shall  not  a];4;>ly  to  certain 
sales  in  interstate  commerce.  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  any  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  present  energy 
crisis  must  conclude  that  one  basic  cause 
was  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
concerning  price  regulation  of  natural 
gas.  In  this  decision,  concerning  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  against  Wisconsin,  the 
Court  held  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission had  authority  to  regulate  the 
prices  at  which  natural  gas  field  pro- 
ducers sold  their  production  to  inter- 
state pipeline  companies.  The  Warren 
Court  came  to  this  conclusion  despite  the 
explicit  intent  of  Congress,  expressed  by 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  in  these 
terms: 

[16  UB.C.  717(b))  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  .  .  .  shall  not  apply  ...  to  the 
production  or  gathering  of  natural  gas. 

I  Will  not  go  into  the  sorry  record  of 
the  attempts  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  regiilate  wellhead  prices. 
Whether  based  on  some  unwieldy  costs 
of  service  procedures  or  on  setting  area- 
wide  ceiling  prices,  involving  distinctions 
between  old  gas  and  new  gas,  the  results 
speak  for  themselves.  The  residential 
natural  gas  consumer  has  not  been 
helped  by  FPC  efforts  to  hold  down 
prices.  These  efforts  have  led  directly  to 
the  present  shortage  of  natural  gas  and 
indirectly  to  shortages  of  fuel  oil,  gaso- 
line, and  technology  for  removing  sul- 
phur from  coal  and  sulphur  dioxide  from 
powerplaht  exhaust  gases. 
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The  time  has  come  to  reverse  this  de- 
cline in  natural  gas  reserves.  And,  the 
first  step  in  this  process  Is  to  remove 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  regulate  wellhead  prices  for 
new  supplies  of  natural  gas.  This  will 
accomplish  these  vital  objectives. 

First,  it  will  stimulate  exploration  and 
development  of  new  gas  fields,  plus  In- 
crease the  economic  feasibility  of  exist- 
ing marginal  wells.  Second,  it  will  con- 
serve new  supplies  of  natural  gsis,  by  dis- 
couraging wasteful  uses — ^uses  which 
were  created  by  the  cheapness  of  price- 
controlled  gas.  And.  third.  It  will  stimu- 
late the  search  for  new  sources  of  clean 
fuel,  particularly  from  coal,  and  new 
techniques  for  using  existing  reserves. 

President  Nixon  recently  proposed  the 
discontinuance  of  price  regulation  at  the 
wellhead  of  gas  from  new  wells,  gas 
newly-dedicated  to  Interstate  markets, 
and  the  continuing  production  of  natural 
gas  from  expired  contracts.  I  differ,  how- 
ever, in  several  aspects  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  bill,  and  am  thereby  of- 
fering this  alternative,  the  Natural  Oas 
Conservation  Act  of  1973. 

First,  my  proposal  exempts  only  gas 
from  new  wells,  not  rededicated  supplies. 
This  will,  I  believe,  stimulate  necessary 
exploration  and  development  without 
Imposing  additional  economic  burden  on 
the  consumer. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  leave  Juris- 
diction for  a  3-year  period  over  price  ceil- 
ings with  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  believe  that  this  3-year  transition  is 
necessary  to  protect  against  possible  ex- 
orbitant price  increases  of  a  temporary 
nature.  After  3  years,  supply  and  demand 
should  maintain  competitive  levels  with- 
out this  ceiling-setting  authority. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  my  ob- 
jection to  the  present  system  of  regula- 
tion and  to  lend  further  argiunent  for 
my  proposal,  I  quote  from  an  article 
entitled,  "The  Natural  Oas  Shortage  and 
the  Regulation  of  Natural  Oas  Pro- 
ducers." written  by  Stephen  Breyer.  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
Paul  W.  MacAvoy,  professor  of  economics 
at  MIT.  This  article,  printed  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  In  April  1973,  Is  adapted 
from  a  forthcoming  book  on  energy 
regulation  by  the  authors,  fimded  and 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  Brookings 
Institution: 

In  sum.  the  arguments  against  the  present 
By»tem  of  gas  neld  market  regulation  are 
compeUlng.  Price  control  Is  not  needed  to 
check  monopoly  power,  and  efforts  to  control 
rents  require  Impossible  calculations  of  pro- 
ducer costs  and  lead  to  arbitrary  allocation 
of  cheap  gas  suppUes.  In  practice,  regula- 
tion has  led  to  a  vlrtuaUy  Inevitable  gas 
shortage.  It  has  brought  about  a  variety  of 
economically  wasteful  results,  and  It  has 
ended  up  by  hurting  those  whom  It  was  de- 
signed to  benefit.  Thus,  less,  not  more,  regu- 
lation Is  required. 

I  recommend  the  complete  article  to 
my  colleagues  as  an  excellent  analysis  of 
this  complex  subject,  and  hope  that  the 
authors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  the  appropriate  committees 
on  the  proposed  legislation. 

Conservation  of  natural  gas  demands 
that  Federal  Power  Commission  price 
controls  on  wellhead  production  of  new 
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supplies  be  removed.  Despite  statements 
to  the  contrary,  the  residential  consimier 
will  not  be  hit  with  outrageous  price 
Increases,  since  higher-priced  new  gas 
wUl  be  rolled-in  with  lower-priced  exist- 
ing supplies.  In  that  manner,  a  fiuther 
deterioration  of  the  existing  natural  gas 
supply  situation — with  Its  attendant 
harmful  effects  on  other  forms  of  fuel 
and  energy — can  be  reversed  and  future 
consumers  of  this  clean,  valuable  energy 
source  will  be  protected.  I  urge  immedi- 
ate attention  to  this  legislation.  In  light 
of  the  continuing  energy  crisis  in  our 
Nation  today. 


ByMr.MONDALE: 
S.  2308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  judicial  review 
by  providers  and  others  of  actions  under- 
taken pursuant  to  titles  XVm  and  XIX 
of  such  act.  and  for  other  purjwses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   AND   JTTDICIAL   RXVUW  FOS 
HXALTH  CABK  PSOVIonU 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  under 
existing  law,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
providing  health  care  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  have  only  a  lim- 
ited right  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  affect 
them. 

HJl.  1.  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  established  a  Provider  Reimburse- 
ment Review  Board  to  provide  adminis- 
trative review  when  a  controversy  arises 
over  the  amoiuit  or  reimbursement  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home  Is  entitled  to 
for  services  provided. 

However,  the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of 
HEW  reimbursement  decisions  was  left 
unsettled.  HEW  argues  that  Judicial  re- 
view Is  available  only  when  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
verses or  modifies  a  Board  decision  favor- 
able to  a  nursing  home  or  hospital. 

On  a  related  matter.  HEW  has  taken 
the  position  that  it  does  not  have  to  abide 
by  the  requirements  In  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  for  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  niles  it  Issues. 

I  believe  that  no  person  or  group  or 
Institution  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
Judicial  review  and  the  procediu^l  safe- 
guards that  others  are  entitled  to. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day, therefore,  would  guarantee  Judicial 
review  of  all  final  decisions  of  the  new 
Provider  Reimbursement  Review  Board 
when  more  than  $10,000  Is  Involved,  and 
would  make  clear  that  the  requirements 
of  notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
contained  in  the  APA  apply  fully  to  HEW 
rulemaking. 

This  measure  Is  identical  to  that  In- 
troduced in  the  House  by  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Caret. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  bill  Is  the 
definitive  answer  to  these  problems.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  this  matter 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Finance  Committee.  We 
should  then  take  action  based  on  those 
hearings  to  arrive  at  a  careful  and  well- 
considered  solution. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccou  at 
this  point: 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

8.  3808 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  ThaX   (a) 
section  1878  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 
"PROvnns  RxncBuisncxifT  uvnw  board 
"Sixj.  1878.  Any  provider  of  services  which 
has  filed  a  required  cost  report  within  the 
time  specified  in  regulations  may  obtain  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  cost  report  by  a 
Provider     Reimbursement     Bevlew     Board 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    the    'Board') 
which  shall  be  established  by  the  Secrstary 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (h).  If— 
"  ( 1 )  such  provider — 

"(A)  Is  dissatisfied  with  a  final  determina- 
tion of  the  organization  serving  as  its  fiscal 
Intermediary  pursuant  to  section  1818  as  to 
the  amount  of  total  program  reimbursement 
due  the  provider, 

"(B)  has  not  received  such  f\na\  determina- 
tion from  such  intermediary  on  a  timely  basis 
after  filing  such  report,  where  such  report 
complied  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  relating  to  such  report,  or 

"(C)  has  not  received  such  final  determina. 
tlon  on  a  timely  basis  after  fiUng  a  supple- 
mentary  cost  repKjrt.  where  such  cost  rep<nt 
did  not  so  comply  and  such  supplementary 
cost  report  did  so  comply, 

"(2)  the  amount  in  controversy  Is  $10,006 
or  more,  and 

"(3)  such  provider  files  a  request  for  a 
hearing  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  notice  of  the  Intermediary's  final 
determination  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or 
with  respect  to  appeals  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)(B)  or  (C).  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  notice  of  such  determi- 
nation would  have  been  received  If  such 
determination  had  been  made  on  a  timely 
basis. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  any  group  of  providers  of  serrioea 
If  each  provider  of  services  in  such  group 
would,  upon  the  filing  of  an  appeal  (but 
without  regard  to  the  $10,00  limitation),  be 
entitled  to  such  a  bearing,  but  only  If  the 
matters  in  controversy  Involve  a  common 
question  of  fact  or  interpretation  or  validity 
of  any  law  or  regulation  and  the  amount  in 
controversy  is,  in  the  aggregate,  910,000  or 
more. 

"(c)  At  such  hearing,  the  provider  of 
■ervlcM  shall  have  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  to  introduce  evidence, 
and  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 
Evidence  may  be  received  at  any  such  hear- 
ing even  though  inadmlssable  under  rules  of 
evidence  applicable  to  court  procedure. 

"(d)  A  decision  by  the  Board  shall  be 
based  upon  the  record  made  at  such  hearing, 
which  shall  include  the  evidence  considered 
by  the  Intermediary  and  such  other  evidence 
as  may  be  obtained  or  received  by  the  Board, 
and  shall  be  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence when  the  record  Is  viewed  as  a  whole. 
The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  afflrm, 
modify,  or  reverse  a  final  determination  of 
the  fiscal  intermediary  with  respect  to  a  cost 
report  and  to  make  any  other  revisions  on 
matters  covered  by  such  cost  report  (Includ- 
ing revisions  adverse  to  the  provider  of  serv- 
ices) even  though  such  matters  were  not 
considered  by  the  Intermediary  in  making 
such  final  determination. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  rules  and  establish  pro- 
cedures, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  or  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
which  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In  the 
course  of  any  hearing  the  Board  may  admin- 
ister oaths  and  afllrmatlons.  The  provisions  of 
subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  section  306 
with  respect  to  subpenas  shall  apply  to  the 
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Board  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  title  n. 

"(f)  Providers  and  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  light  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  any 
final  decision  of  the  Board  by  a  civil  action 
commenced  within  sixty  days  of  the  date 
notice  of  any  such  decision  is  received.  Such 
actions  shall  be  brought  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  wherever  the  provider  Is 
located  and  shall  be  tried  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provision  of  chapter  7  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  The  finding  of  a  fiscal  intermediary 
tSat  no  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  expenses  incurred  for  items  or 
services  furnished  to  an  individual  because 
•uch  items  or  services  are  listed  in  section 
1862  shall  not  be  reviewed  by  the  Board,  or 
by  any  court  pursuant  to  an  action  brought 
under  subsection   (f ) . 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  services.  Two  of  such  members 
■hall  be  representative  of  providers  of  serv- 
ices. All  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  persons  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  cost 
reimbursement,  and  at  least  one  of  them 
shall  be  a  certified  public  accountant.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  the  rate  specified  (at  the 
time  the  service  Involved  Is  rendered  by  such 
members)  for  grade  OS-IS  in  section  6332 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  term  of 
office  shall  be  three  yeara»  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  the  initial  members 
of  the  Board  for  shorter  terms  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  permit  staggered  terms  of  office. 

"(1)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shaU,  In  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Board  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  as  the  Board  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  functions." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  cost 
reports  of  providers  of  services,  as  defined  in 
title  XVTII  of  the  Social  Becxirlty  Act,  for  all 
acoountng  periods  concerning  which  a  «wH 
determination  of  tba  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  a  fiscal  inter- 
mediary has  not  been  made,  and  accounting 
periods  for  which  such  final  determination 
have  been  made  and  reimbursement  adjust- 
menu  thereafter  ordered  by  the  Secretary 
or  a  fiscal  Intermediary  for  any  reason. 

Sk.  2.  Section  1871  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof,  the  foUowing  new  sentence  : 
•The  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  or  his  agents 
with  respect  to  such  programs  by  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  other  provision  of  law,  shaU  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  provislcHis  of 
•eotion  663  (b),  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of  title  8, 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  702  through  70«  of  such 
tiUe." 

Sic.  8.  Tltto  anx  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"RXnjUCAKXNO;    JUDICUL  RRvnw 

"8«c.  1911.  The  exercise  of  any  rulemaking 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  or  his 
agents  by  this  title,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  with  respect  to  any  program  or  plan 
provided  for  by  this  title.  sbaU  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
M3  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  702  through  70fl  of  such  title." 

8ao.  4.  This  Act  ahall  taka  effect  upon  the 
tfRta  at  Its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 
8.  2315.  A  bill  relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  Senate  commit- 
tees. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflQce  and  Civil  Service. 

icnnictrM  salabt  aATis — btandiko 
coiucirms 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  section 
105(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Act.  1968,  as  amended  and  as 
modified  by  orders  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  provides  at  pres- 
ent that  professional  staff  members  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  may 
t>e  paid  gross  annual  compensation 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $18,496  to 
varying  maximums,  and  that  chief 
clerks,  assistant  chief  clerks,  and  clerical 
assistants  may  be  paid  gross  annual  com- 
[>ensatlon  ranging  from  minimunis  of 
$20,400.  $14,144,  and  $8,160  to  varying 
maximums. 

No  similar  minimum  limits  the  discre- 
tion of  a  Senator  in  fixing  the  salaries  of 
members  of  his  personal  staff,  or  -  of 
chairmen  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  mem- 
bers of  subcommittee  or  joint  committee 
staffs,  or  the  discretion  of  officers  of  the 
Senate  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  their 
staffs.  In  all  these  cases  the  salaries  may 
be  set  on  a  "not  to  exceed"  basis. 

The  existence  of  these  minimum  lim-" 
Its  for  standing  committees  means  on 
occasion  that  a  beginning  professional 
or  clerical  staff  member  must  be  paid 
more  than  a  comparably  quallfled  be- 
ginner would  be  paid  on  a  Senator's  per- 
sonal staff,  a  situation  which  Is  not  only 
imfair  but  wasteful  of  public  fimds. 

As  chairman  of  a  standing  committee 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
minimum  limits  should  be  removed  from 
the  law,  and  I  am  therefore  Introducing 
a  bill  with  that  objective. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  2316.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  copper  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile.  Re- 
fen«d  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  dispose  of  251,600 
short  tons  of  copper  from  the  national 
defense  stockpile  for  use  by  copper  fab- 
ricators in  Rhode  Island  and  throughout 
the  United  States 

The  shortage  of  copper  has  reached 
crisis  proportlcxis.  Jobs  in  the  Industry 
are  on  the  line.  Plants  in  Rhode  Island 
are  fEu;lng  massive  layoffs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  telegrams  and  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  copper  fab- 
ricators In  Rhode  Island  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
They  were  sent  to  me  by  Miller  Electric 
Co.  of  Woonsocket.  Carol  Cable  Co.  of 
Pawtucket.  ITT  Royal  Electric,  the  New 
England  Union  Co.,  and  Victor  Electric 
Wire  and  Cable  Corp. 

Each  telegram  and  letter  from  the 
management  of  these  companies  under- 
scores the  urgency  of  this  problem.  These 
companies  will  be  forced  to  reduce  pro- 
duction and  lay  off  employees  unless 
some  action  is  taken  immediately  to  In- 
crease the  domestic  supply  of  copper. 


The  situation  Is  particularly  serious, 
Mr.  President,  in  Rhode  Island  where 
we  received  a  staggering,  stunning  blow 
last  April  when  the  Defense  Department, 
with  reference  to  basic  closings,  elimi- 
nated with  one  stroke  5.000  civilian  jobs 
and  approximately  17,000  military  per- 
sonnel as  well. 

The  indirect  repercussions  of  this  De- 
fense Department  move  are  unknown, 
but  the  loss  of  civilian  Jobs  may  approach 
19,000  by  the  time  this  plan  is  executed. 
The  loss  of  payroll  in  Rhode  Island  will 
amount  to  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  w%  are  already 
confronted  with  an  existing  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  close  to  6  percent. 

Under  the  clrcumstsmces.  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  put  more  skilled  labor 
out  in  the  street.  There  are  two  steps 
the  Federal  Government  can  take  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  copper  for  domestic 
manufacturers : 

First — the  Government  can  ban  the 
exportation  of  copper  scrap  at  exorbitant 
prices  to  foreign  competltiors.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Dent,  to  do  this  and  I  trust  he  will  take 
Immediate  action. 

Second — we  csin  release  copper  lead 
In  the  national  Defense  stockpile  to  sta- 
bilize the  domestic  copper  supply  and  the 
price  of  copper. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  Intro- 
duced this  legislation  today  after  con- 
ferring with  Senator  Symington,  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  to  which  the  bill  will 
be  referred. 

I  know  Senator  Stkington  Is  aware  of 
how  serious  the  problem  Is.  He  was  gra- 
cious enough  to  chair  hearings  of  the 
committee  last  month  to  tnvestlgate  the 
base  closings  in  Rhode  Island  and  he 
heard  testimony  with  respect  to  the  im- 
pact of  these  closings  on  our  economy. 
I  hope  that  Senator  Sysongton  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  h<dd 
hearings  on  this  bUl  and  report  It  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

The  Jobs  of  copper  fabricators  In 
Rhode  Island  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  at  stake.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  permit  this  Industry  to  be  destroyed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

MnxKR  Electric  Co., 
Woonsoclcet,  R.I.,  July  20, 1973. 
Senator  Jorm  O.  Pastorx. 
Capitol  mil,  D.C.: 

The  present  copper  situation  in  our  In- 
dustry is  beginning  to  affect  our  business 
and,  consequently,  our  employees  and  the 
citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  severe  shortage 
of  copper  raw  material  will  force  a  reduction 
in  our  operation  In  the  next  month  or  two. 
This  situation  has  been  caused  by  great  de- 
mands for  copper  the  world  over  and  by 
qther  developments  throughout  the  world 
which  have  reduced  copper  production.  We 
\irge  you  to  press  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  release  copper  at  once  from  the  Gov- 
ernment stockpile.  We  also  request  the  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  aU  export  coptper.  cop- 
per scrap,  and  copper  concentrates  to  higher 
priced  world  markets.  Only  your  immediate 
action  will  prevent  unnecessary  reduction 
in  production  of  copper  products  in  our 
faotory. 

Mamtrb)  Wm.. 

President. 
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iTT  RoTAL  Electric  DivmioH, 
Pawtucket,  RJ.,  July  18, 1973. 

Sknator  John  O.  Pastors:  Urgently  re- 
quest that  copper  be  separated  from  bill 
HJl.  7153  and  that  part  of  Government 
stockpile  be  released  to  fabricators.  It  li 
further  requested  that  exports  of  copper  tsaa- 
centrate,  copper  shapes,  and  copper  scrap 
be  temporarily  banned. 

This  action  Is  necessary  to  avert  a  dire 
shortage  of  copper  in  V3.  This  shortage  Is 
caused  by  two  conditions.  Plrst.  UJ3.  and 
world  consiunption  Is  up  19  percent  in  flrrt 
four  months  of  this  year.  Second,  the  world 
price  of  copper  of  90S6  to  $1.00  per  poimd 
compared  to  VS.  producer  price  of  $0.00  la 
res\iltlng  In  exp<»t  of  ct^per  to  European 
and  Canadian  markets. 

Effect  on  our  Rhode  Island  operation,  U 
no  action  is  immediately  taken,  will  be  a 
reduction  of  operations  In  September  with 
accompanying  layoff  of  personnel. 

Thomas  P.  Howurr, 

President. 

Nrw  England  Union  Co.,  Inc., 
West  Warwick,  RJ.,  July  16, 1973. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastors, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Pastore:  I  think  that  It 
would  be  advisable  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion as  It  was  brought  to  ours  by  the  Non- 
Ferrous  Pounders  Society  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  bronze  Ingot,  that  due  to  the  price 
freeze  scrap  dealers  are  either  holding  on 
to  their  scrap  or  exporting  It  at  higher  prices 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

We  are  quite  dependent  upon  brass  and 
bronze  Ingot  manufactixrers  to  supply  our 
fotmdry  and  machine  shop.  The  basic  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacturing  of  our  complete 
line  Is  bronze  Ingot. 

Should  our  bronze  Ingot  suppliers  not  be 
able  to  make  deliveries  to  us,  our  foundry 
and  machine  shop  wUl  have  to  shut  down. 
This  of  course,  will  cause  us  to  lose  much 
business  and  will  force  us  to  shut  the  shop 
and  lay  off  all  of  our  employees. 

Tour  Interest  In  looking  into  this  matter 
will  be  greaUy  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  T.  Prrrr. 
President. 

Victor  Electric  Wire  and  Cable 
Corp. 

West  Warwick,  RJ.,  July  IS,  1973. 
Senator  Pastore, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  are  certain  that  you  must  be  aware 
of  the  critical  copper  situation,  which  dras- 
tically affects  many  of  our  Rhode  Island  In- 
dustries Including  Victor  Electric,  who  is  a 
substantial  user  of  copper.  Victor  Electric  Is, 
as  you  know,  a  large  employer  In  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  In  the  copper  and  wire  In- 
dustry, and  have  also  added  a  plant  In  a 
distressed  labor  area  In  Westerly,  Rhode  Is- 
land. We  are  now  expanding  our  faculties  In 
Westerly  to  employ  approximately  an  addi- 
tional 160  people  aside  from  the  500  pres- 
ently employed  in  our  west  Warwick  fa- 
culty and.  urUees  there  Is  some  Government 
relief,  on  the  avaUabUlty  o*  copper,  Victor 
Electric  and  the  industry  will  be  faced  with 
severe  cutbacks  in  employment. 

I  would,  therefore,  seriously  recommend 
two  approaches  to  allevUte  or  aid  the  In- 
dustry: 

1.  An  Immediate  embargo;  simUar  to  what 
the  Government  has  done  to  the  8oyl>ean 
industry;  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  do- 
mestic scrap  and  refined  copper  at  exorbitant 
prices  to  overseas  markets;  at  the  price  level 
all  domestic  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  It. 

2.  The  Immediate  release  of  copper  ftom 
Government  strategic  stockpUe  to  help  al- 
leviate the  present  critical  shortage. 
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We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  at 
your  earliest  convenience  as  to  what  action 
can  be  taken  and,  if  necessary,  we  can  supply 
you  with  more  detaUed  information  concern- 
ing this  critical  shortage. 
Very  truly  yours, 

AbrahaW  R.  Orobxr. 

President. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2317.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  es- 
tablishing a  proposed  Ohio  River  Na- 
tional Parkway  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

OHIO     RIVER     NATIONAL     PARKWAT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  that  would  lead  to 
the  creation  of  recreational  facilities  for 
millions  of  people  in  the  Midwest  portion 
of  our  country.  This  bUl  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  an  Ohio  River  National 
Parkway  running  along  the  northern  side 
of  the  Ohio  River  between  Aurora  and 
Troy,  Ind. 

This  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
previous  years  by  myself  and  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Indiana,  Rep- 
resentative Lie  H.  Hamiltok.  On  those 
occasions,  during  the  89th,  90th.  and  92d 
Congresses,  cutbacks  were  being  made  in 
highway  construction  funds  due  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  With  our  withdrawal  from 
that  tragic  endeavor,  however,  these 
funds  are  once  again  available,  and  the 
parkway  proposed  by  this  bill  deserves 
renewed  consideration. 

Currently,  there  are  five  national  park- 
ways, three  of  which  are  in  the  Washing- 
ton area.  There  have  been  no  additions 
to  this  group  since  1950.  The  portion  of 
the  Ohio  River  that  would  be  banked  by 
this  parkway  Is  one  of  the  most  scenic  of 
the  river's  entire  length.  The  proposed 
plan  would  bring  these  beautiful  sights 
within  the  reach  of  10  million  people  from 
Indiana.  Kentucky,  OWo,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri.  In  addition  to  the  esthetic  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  parkway's  location, 
it  would  also  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
to  the  Lincoln  Trail  in  Spencer  County 
and,  possibly,  with  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
National  Parkway. 

The  Oliio  River  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  expansion  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  trail  history  winding  along 
its  shores  should  be  made  available  to 
more  people  than  the  present  highway 
system  permits.  The  bill  I  offer  today  will 
not  only  enable  area  residents  to  enjoy 
the  historical  and  recreational  sites  this 
section  of  the  country  has  to  offer,  but  it 
will  also  make  it  readily  accessible  to 
visitors  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  proposal  the  con- 
sideration it  merits,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2317 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ttie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 


directed  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
route  of  a  proposed  national  parkway  begin- 
ning at  a  point  at  or  In  close  proximity  to 
Aurora,  Indiana,  and  extending  generaU| 
along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio  River 
to  a  point  ending  at,  or  in  close  proximity 
to  Motint  Vernon,  Indiana.  Based  on  the  r»- 
sxUts  of  such  study,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  submit  a  report,  as  to  the  fea- 
sibUity  and  deslrabUlty  of  establlahlng  a 
proposed  Ohio  River  National  Parkway  gen- 
erally  along  the  route  referred  to  herein,  to 
the  Congress  within  two  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain full  Information  retatlve  to  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  a  parkway,  and  pro- 
posed legislation  to  carry  out  any  recom- 
mendation that  such  a  parkway  be  au- 
thorized. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provUions  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bath] 
Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Can- 
NOH,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.   Eagleton,  Mr. 
PuiBRicHT.    Mr.    Osavel.    Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.   Haskell,  Mr.  Hat- 
riELO.   Mr.  HncBES.  Mr.  Htnc- 
PHRET,  Mr.  iNoiTYE,  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  Kennedy,   Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  McQee,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Siap- 
roRD.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tun- 
key.    Mr.    Weicker,    and    Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.   2318.   A  bill   to   enforce  the  first 
amendment  and  fourth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting  any  civil 
or  military  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  the  militia  of  any  State  from  using  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  militia  of  any  State  to  exercise  sur- 
veillance of  civilians  or  to  execute  the 
civU    laws,    and    for    other    purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

TBODOU    PROM    ST7RVZILLANCB    ACT    OP    leTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce    i 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  protect   / 
the  constitutional  rights  of  America  clt-  '^ 
izens  by  prohibiting  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  from  collecting  in- 
formation or  conducting  surveillance  up- 
on persons  unaffiliated  wltl-  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  pleased  to  have  34  Sen- 
ators as  coBponsors  of  this  bill,  entitled 
the  "Freedom  from  Surveillance  Act  of 
1973." 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  began  Its  investigation  of  Army 
surveillance  almost  three  and  a  half  years 
ago.  Extensive  hearings  were  conducted 
in  1971.  The  public  outcry  which  ensued 
forced  the  military  to  discontinue  Its 
domestic  intelligence  activities.  Surveil- 
lance was  supposedly  ended,  and  the 
fruits  of  prior  surveillance  destroyed. 

The  American  public,  however,  was  left 
In  a  precarious  position.  Only  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Defense  Department 
prevent  a  return  to  the  domestic  surveil- 
lance of  the  recent  past.  These  regula- 
tions, of  course,  are  subject  to  change  <m 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  and,  further- 
more, are  enforced  by  the  Secretary. 
They  are  clearly  not  the  sort  of  assurance 
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the  public  deserves  to  be  given  that  mili- 
tary surveillance  will  not  be  resumed  in 
the  future. 

During  our  hearings  in  1971,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  RehnQulst 
tried  to  assure  the  subcommittee  and 
the  American  people  that  reliance  In 
the  self-restraint  of  the  Executive  was 
sufficient  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  citizens. 

With  the  recent  revelations  relating 
to  special  domestic  intelligence  programs 
initiated  by  the  executive  branch,  the 
possibility  that  military  agents  wiU  be 
called  upon  to  collect  Intelligence  looms 
larger  than  ever.  If  it  was  ever  true,  cer- 
tainly now  we  know  that  the  good  faith 
of  ofBcials  of  the  executive  branch  is  not 
protection  enough.  Congress  must  act 
now  to  remove  temptatioci  from  any  gov- 
ernmental official,  however  well  Inten- 
tioned,  to  conduct  military  surveillance. 

I  Introduced  late  in  the  second  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  a  similar  bm.  S. 
3750.  That  measure  was  introduced  too 
late  to  receive  substantial  congressional 
attention.  I  am  now  introducing  a  re- 
vised and  expanded  version  of  that  bill, 
which  basically  does  four  things: 

First.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  military 
personnel  to  "conduct  investigations  into, 
maintain  surveillance  over,  or  record  and 
maintain  information  regarding,  the 
beliefs,  associations,  or  political  Etctivi- 
ties  of  any  person  not  a  member  of  the 
Armed  FV)rces,  or  over  civilian  organiza- 
tions." Three  limited  exceptions  to  this 
general  prohibition  are  made.  First  of  aJl, 
It  permits  military  authorities  to  collect 
and  maintain  information  regarding 
civilians  in  order  to  fulfill  the  role  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  Constitution  and 
sections  331,  332,  and  333  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Such  intelligence 
gathering  is  permissible  only  after  the 
President  has  publicly  and  formally  as- 
signed military  forces  to  suppress  do- 
mestic violence  imder  section  334  of  title 
10.  Second,  it  permits  military  authori- 
ties to  investigate  criminal  conduct  com- 
mitted on  a  military  installation,  or  In- 
volving the  destruction,  damage,  theft, 
unlawful  seizure,  or  trespass  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.  Third,  it  per- 
mits the  Armed  Forces  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  civilians  to  determine  their 
suitability  for  employment  or  retention 
In  employment  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Second.  It  provides  a'  criminal  Sanc- 
tion for  any  civil  or  military  officer  who 
violates  the  general  prohibition  of  the 
act. 

Third.  It  provides  for  civil  remedies  for 
anyone  who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation, 
or  threatened  by  a  violation,  of  the  act 
to  recover  damages  and  have  the  illegal 
surveillance  stopped.  This  section  was 
added  to  last  year's  bill  in  response  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  case 
of  ratUTR  V.  Laird  408  U.S.  1  (1972) .  In 
that  case,  the  Court  held  that  the  plain- 
tiffs, who  were  subjects  of  surveillance, 
had  not  alleged  sufficient  Injury  to  have 
standing  before  a  court.  This  new  bill 
grants  the  necessary  procedural  author- 
ization for  such  suits. 

Fourth.  It  amends  the  Posse  Comltatus 
Act,  United  States  Code  1385.  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  aU  military  personnel,  and  not 
simply  members  of  the  Army  and  Air 


Force,  to  enforce  the  civil  laws.  Defense 
Department  regulations  already  provide 
such  restrictions,  and  they  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  governing  statute  as  well. 
This  \s  also  an  addition  to  last  year's  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  chosen  this  date 
to  introduce  this  legislation  because  it  Is 
also  the  date  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  is  announcing  the 
publication  of  a  report  entitled  "Military 
Surveillance  of  Civilian  Politics."  This 
report,  which  is  the  culmination  of  over 
3 ',2  years  of  subcommittee  work,  evi- 
dences, perhaps  more  than  any  other 
document,  the  need  for  ttiis  legislation. 
Basically,  it  portrays  a  military  bureauc- 
racy in  the  late  1960's,  acting  largely  on 
its  own  initiatives,  careening  out  of 
control. 

More  than  100,000  civilians  were  sub- 
jects of  surveillance  by  military  intel- 
ligence. At  its  height,  the  monitoring  was 
carried  out  by  more  than  1,500  agents. 
Their  reports  were  fed  into  scores  of 
computers  and  data  banks  across  the 
country.  No  meeting  or  demonstration 
was  too  trivial  to  note;  no  detail  of  one's 
personal  life  too  Irrelevant  to  record.  "The 
documents  which  the  subcommittee  ex- 
amined were,  indeed,  alarming.  Basic 
rights  of  free  expression  and  association 
were  ignored.  The  first  amendment  took 
a  backseat  to  the  military's  insatiable 
quest  for  information  on  political  dissent. 

The  subcommittee's  report  concedes 
that  it  has  been  unable  to  fix  the  blame 
for  these  domestic  Intelligence  opera- 
tions on  any  particular  official  or  agency. 
It  was  not,  In  fact,  the  subc(»nmlttee's 
purpose  to  Identify  those  responsible,  but 
rather  to  uncover  what  had  taken  place. 
It  did  determine  that  high-ranking  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  cdi  Defense  and 
Justice  were  regular  recipients  of  the  re- 
ports and  analyses  prepared  in  the 
course  of  the  Army's  operations.  These 
officials  should  have  known  what  was 
happening.  Ether  they  chose  to  ignore 
the  surveillance  or  were  insensitive  to 
its  dangers.  In  any  case,  they  displayed 
an  intolerable  callousness  toward  the 
rights  of  free  expression.  ITie  first 
amendment  demands  greater  vigilance. 

The  past  demonstrates  that  military 
officials  cannot  be  left  to  restrain  them- 
selves. Too  easily  are  they  tempted  to 
sacrifice  precious  liberties  for  what  they 
might  perceive  as  operational  efficiency. 
I,  for  one,  caimot  assure  the  American 
people  that  it  will  never  happen  again. 
In  different  times  and  under  different, 
perhaps  more  excruciating,  pressures, 
military  officials  may  once  again  be  en- 
ticed to  undertake  this  illegal  and  ob- 
noxious surveillsmce.  All  that  stands  in 
their  way  are  their  own  regulations. 
These  are  not  only  subject  to  change  up- 
on order  or  classified  exceptions,  but  are 
subject  to  the  interpretation  and  en- 
forcement of  the  military  itself.  The  or- 
dinary citizen,  under  the  Supreme  Court 
rationale  expressed  in  the  Tatum  case, 
would  have  no  recourse  to  the  courts  to 
have  such  operations  halted. 

The  cotmtry  needs  this  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  today.  In  a  nation  which 
prizes  Individual  rights  of  expression 
above  all  others,  in  a  nation  which  sub- 
ordinates its  military  establishment  to 
civilian  control,  and  In  a  nation  of  laws. 


there  is  no  place  for  military  surveillance 
of  civilians.  Congress  has  the  obligation 
to  Insure  that  it  will  never  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Ri^ts  has  carried  on  an  investigation  of 
military  surveillance  for  the  past  3V^ 
years.  While  I  realize  that  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  misuse  of  military  forces,  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  Insure  that  bsisic 
constitutional  rights  of  expression  are 
not  infringed  upon.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  hope  this  bill  is  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  is  prepared 
to  act  expeditiously  upon  it. 

Accompanying  the  bill  is  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  which  provides  addi- 
tlooal  explanation  of  its  provisions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  wth  the 
text  of  the  bill.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  findings  and 
conclusion  from  the  subcommittee  report 
also  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

SEcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Freedom  from  SurveUlance  Act  of  1873." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  67  of  title  18.  XTnited 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 
"{  1386.  Use  or  Tax  Armed  Forcrs  por  Sttr- 

VEILLANCX    PRORIBITXD 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  whoever  being  a  civU  officer 
of  the  United  States  or  an  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  employs 
any  part  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  the  militia  of  any  State  to  conduct 
Investigations  into,  maintain  sxirvelllance 
over,  or  record  or  maintain  Information  re- 
garding, the  beUefs,  associations,  or  political 
activities  of  any  person  not  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  clvUlan  organization,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
not  apply  to  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  the  mlUtta  of  any 
State: 

"(1)  when  they  have  been  actuaUy  and 
pubUcly  assigned  by  the  President  to  the 
task  of  repelling  Invasion  or  suppressing  re- 
beUlon,  insurrection,  or  domestic  violence 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  or  section  331, 
section  332,  or  section  333  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States:  or 

"(2)  to  investigate  criminal  conduct  com- 
mitted on  a  military  InstaUation  or  involving 
the  destruction,  damage,  theft,  unlawful 
seizure,  or  trespass  of  the  property  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"(3)  to  determine  the  sultabUlty  for  em- 
ployment or  for  retention  In  employment  of 
any  individual  actuaUy  seeking  employment 
or  employed  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  by  the  miUtla  of  any  State, 
or  by  a  defense  facility;  or 

"(4)  whenever  the  mllltla  of  any  State  ia 
imder  the  command  or  control  of  the  chief 
executive  of  that  State  or  any  other  appro- 
priate authorities  of  that  State. 

"(c)   As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  'Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes' 
means  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Ouard; 

"(a)  'mmtia'  has  the  same  meaning  as  that 
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set  forth  In  aeptlon  311  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code; 

"(3)  'civil  officer  of  the  United  States' 
means  any  clvlUan  employee  of  the  United 
States; 

"(4)  'surveillance'  means  any  monitoring 
conducted  by  means  which  include  but  are 
not  limited  to  wiretapping,  electronic  eaves- 
drt^plng,  overt  and  covert  Infiltration,  overt 
and  covert  observation,  and  dvUlan  In- 
formants; 

"(6)  'defense  facility'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  that  set  forth  In  section  782(7)  at 
tlOe  50,  United  States  Code." 

(b)    The   analysis   of   chapter  67  of  such 

title  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  item : 

"1886.  Use  of  Aaicxo  Forces  or  the  Unttb) 

States      roa     StntvEnxANCE      Pro- 

hibu'eu." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  chapter  171  the 
following  new  chapter: 


thereof  the  foUowlng:  "the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States." 

(b)(1)  The  section  heading  of  aeetlon  1386 
of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"S  1388.  Use  or  Asked  Foecbs  or  the  Ukiro 
States  as  Posse  Cojotatus." 

(2)  Item  1386  of  the  analysis  of  Chapter  67 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1386.  Use  or  Asmso  Foecbs  or  the  UKTrsD 
States  as  Posse  Cokitatttb." 

SECTIOK-BT-S»CtlOK  AHALTSD 
SECnoK    1 

Sec.  1  contains  the  title  of  the  Act. 
section   3 
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"CHAPTER  172.— ILLEGAL  SURVEILLANCE 

"Sec. 

"2691.  ClvU  actions  generally;  Ulegal  surveil- 
lance. 

"2692.  Special  class  actions;  Illegal  sxirreU- 
lance. 

"2693.  Venue. 

"S2891.  Cnrn,    Actioks,    OENEaAi.i.y    Ttt.^ai^t, 

SmVEnXANCE. 

"(a)  Whenever  any  person  Is  aggrieved  as 
a  result  of  any  act  which  Is  prohibited  by 
section  1386  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
such  a  person  may  bring  a  clvU  action  for 
damages  Irrespective  of  the  actuality  or 
amount  of  pecunUry  Injiiry  suffered. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  person  Is  threatened 

with  Injury  as  a  result  of  any  act  which  Is 

prohibited  by  section  1386  of  such  title,  such 

a  person  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  such 

equitable  relief  as  the  court  determines  may 

be  approprUte  Irrespective  of  the  actuality  or 

amount  of  pecimlary  Injury  threatened. 

"S  2692.  Class  Action;  Illxgai.  Sttkvxiixancx. 

"Whenever  any  person  has  reason  to  be- 

^  lleve  that  a  violation  of  section  1386  of  title 

18,  United  States  Code,  has  occvured  or  is 

about  to  occur,  such  person  may  bring  a 

clvU  action  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others 

similarly  situated  against  any  civil  officer  of 

the  United  states  or  any  military  officer  of 

||  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 

-;  enjoin  the  planning  or  implementation  of 

« ^  any  activity  in  violation  of  that  section. 

"i  2693.  Venue. 

"A  person  may  bring  a  civil  action  under 
this  chapter  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  occurs,  or  in  any  district  coiirt  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  which  such  person  re- 
sides or  conducts  business,  or  has  hU  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  VI  of  such  title  28 
is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  item 
171  the  foUowlng  new  item : 

"172.  Illegal  Svu^eUlance 2691." 

(c)  Section  1343  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(4)  as  paragraph  (5)  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately  after  paragraph  (3)  the  foUowlnf? 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  To  recover  damages  or  to  secure  equl- 
...*"'  °*^*'  **"«'  under  chapter  172  of  this 

Sec.  4.  The  clvU  actions  provided  by  the 
amendments  to  title  28,  United  States  Code 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  violations  of  section  1386  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act 
arising  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1386  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


Sec.  2  contains  an  amendment  to  Chapter 
67  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  in  the 
form  of  a  new  section  1386.  Basically,  this 
section  contains  the  general  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  mUitary  personnel  to  con- 
duct surveillance  over  civUUna.  exceptions  to 
this  general  prohibition,  and  definitions. 

Sec.  2(a)  provides  that  with  limited  excep- 
tions no  ClvU  or  miUtary  officer  of  the  United 
States  may  employ  a  part  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  militia  of 
any  state  to  conduct  surveillance  over  civil- 
ians and  clvUlan  organizations.  The  word 
"part"  as  iised  here  applies  to  both  unlU  and 
Individuals  within  the  Armed  Forces  or  state 
mllltla. 

AU  potential  aspects  of  surveillance  an 
prohibited:  investigation,  monitoring,  and 
the  maintenance  of  records  resulting  from 
such  investigations  and  monitoring. 

Furthermore,  orders  to  carry  out  such  s\ir- 
velllance  need  not  originate  at  high  com- 
mand levels.  Any  clvU  or  mUltary  officer,  re- 
gardless of  his  rank  or  position,  who  orders 
such  surveUlance.  whether  or  not  by  written 
order,  is  culpable  under  xA  bill.  He  U  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  up  to  two  years,  or  a 
910.000  fine,  or  both. 

Sec.  2(b)  specifies  the  exceptions  to  this 
general  prohibition.  (1)  The  military  U  au- 
thorized to  collect  and  maintain  information 
necessary  to  fulfllllng  their  role  as  assigned 
under  the  Constitution  and  Sections  331,  832 
and  333  of  TlUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Such 
inteUigence  activity  would  be  permissible 
only  after  the  President  had  publicly  assigned 
such  forces  to  "suppress  domestic  violence." 

(2)  The  mUitary  is  allowed  to  investigate 
and  collect  information  In  regard  to  criminal 
conduct  committed  on  a  military  installa- 
tion, or  In  regard  to  the  destruction,  damage, 
theft,  unlawful  selziire,  or  trespass  of  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
it  Is  physicaUy  located  on  a  military  installa- 
tion. 

This  exception  is  not  Intended  to  allow 
mUitary  investigation  or  monitoring  of  civil- 
ians or  clvUUn  organizations  who  are  sus- 
pected by  the  military  of  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit crimes  on  a  mUitary  InstaUatlon.  or  who 
might  be  conspiring  to  destroy  property  of 
the  United  States, 

(3)  The  mUitary  is  also  permitted  to  In- 
vestigate and  collect  Information  regarding 
civUlans  who  are  actually  applying  for  em- 
ployment, or  for  purposes  of  detennlnlng  the 
sultabUlty  of  a  present  clvUlan  employee  for 
retention.  The  biU  includes  those  clvUians 
seeking  employment  at  a  "defense  faculty" 
in  the  realization  that  the  mUltary  may  be 
legitimately  charged  with  clearing  employees 
for  a  facility  which  Is  not  formaUy  subordi- 
nate to  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  per  se.  but 
is  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(4)  The  prohibition  of  the  biU  does  not 
apply  to  state  mUltla  when  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  state. 
It  applies  only  when  they  are  pressed  into 
federal  service. 

Sec.  2(c)  contains  five  definitions.  Except 
for  the  definition  of  surveUlance.  they  need 
no  further  explanation.  "8\tfveUlance"  Is  de- 
fined as  "monltof^g"  by  a  variety  of  means 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  bUl.  Implied 
by  the  term  Is  the  eventual  recording  of  In- 


formation relating  to  clvUlan  political  ac- 
tivities. Thus,  while  the  bUl  prohibits  even 
"overt  observation"  by  mUltary  personnel, 
what  is  contemplated  is  the  observation  of 
ClvUlan  political  activities  in  order  to  make 
a  record  of  such  activities. 

SECTION    > 

Section  3  contains  an  amendment  to  Title 
28.  United  States  Code,  by  adding  a  new  chap- 
ter, titled  "Illegal  SurveUlance."  The  new 
chapter  contains  three  new  sections:  one  pro- 
viding for  ClvU  actions  generaUy;  one  for  a 
special  class  action;  and  one  which  provides 
for  venue. 

Section  2691  of  the  new  chi^ter  provides 
that  when  any  person  Is  aggrieved  or  threat- 
ened by  a  violation  of  the  Act  he  may  bring 
an  acuon  for  civU  damages  and/or  equitable 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  regardless  of 
whether  such  person  can  actually  prove  pe- 
cuniary loss  or  that  such  pecuniary  loss  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  Jurladlctional  require- 
ments. Thla  provision  recognizes  that  tlie 
Injury  occasioned  by  governmental  surveU- 
lance is  often  not  suffered  In  pecuniary  terms 
but  is  manifest  only  in  the  inhibiting  effect 
that  such  s\irveUlance  has  upon  political  ex- 
pression. This  provUion  is  intended  to  give 
a  person,  who  can  show  that  he  has  been 
aggrieved  by  such  surveUlance.  the  standing 
to  bring  a  civU  action  to  have  it  stopped 

Section  2692  of  the  new  chapter  provides 
for  a  special  class  action  whereby  any  person 
who  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  a  violation  of 
the  Act  has  occiirred  or  is  about  to  occur  may 
bring  a  clvU  action  to  enjoin  the  planning 
or  implementation  of  such  violation  This 
provision  waa  added  to  enable  a  person  who 
learns  of  planned  surveUlance  to  have  such 
plans  ended  prior  to  its  being  put  into  effect. 
Under  thU  section,  the  plaintiff  need  prove 
no  injury  to  Iximself  but  only  the  existence 
of  s\irveiUance  plans  or  operations  in  order 
to  bring  suit.  The  purpose  of  the  section  is  to 
aUow  any  citizen,  whether  or  not  he  is  per- 
sonally affected  by  planned  or  operaUonal 
surveUlance.  to  have  it  halted  in  vindlcaUon 
of  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee  of  free 
expression  for  all  citizens. 

Section  2693  provides  that  such  sulU  shaU 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  plaintuf  resides,  or  where  the 
violation  occurs,  or  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

SECTION  « 

Section  4  provides  that  clvU  suits  arising 
under  this  Act  shall  cmly  apply  with  respect 
to  violations  of  the  Act  arising  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

SECTION   • 

Section  5  amends  the  Potae  Comttatut  act, 
18  U.S.C.  1388,  by  making  it  applicable  to 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes," 
rather  than  only  the  "Army  or  the  Air  Force." 
The  Paste  Comitatut  act,  passed  In  1878.  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  oertaln  mUltary  personnel  to 
enforce  the  dvU  laws,  except  where  expressly 
authorized  by  the  ConsUtution  or  Act  of 
Congress. 

SmtnAaT  OP  FtNDiNos  or  the  Report  bt  the 
SxTBCOMicrrrEE  on  CoNamurioNAi.  Riohts 
ENrnxED  "MnjTAET  SuavEXLXANCB  or  Civil- 
ian Politics" 

Army  surveillance  <rf  clvUlans  engaging  in 
poUtical  actlvltlea  in  the  1960's  was  both 
massive  and  unrestrained.  At  the  height  of 
the  monitoring,  the  Army  engaged  over  1,600 
plainclothes  agents  to  collect  information 
which  was  placed  in  scores  of  data  centers 
around  the  country.  WhUe  most  of  the  in- 
formation coUecting  consisted  of  activities 
such  as  the  clipping  of  newspaper  accounts 
and  attending  public  events,  there  were  many 
more  serious  instances  of  surveUlance  in 
which  covert  mfia ns  were  used  to  oiMerve  or 
InfUtrate  groups.  No  Individual,  organization. 
or  activity  which  expressed  "dissident  views" 
was  Immune  from  such  surveUlance  and. 
once  Identified,  no  Information  was  too  ir* 
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relevant  to  place  on  the  Army  computer. 
Apparently,  the  impetus  for  the  surveUlance 
were  the  ghetto  riots  and  mass  demonstra- 
tions which  marked  the  mld-1960's,  and 
which  had  required  the  use  of  Armed  Forces. 
The  Army  claims  these  earlier  disturbances 
bad  indicated  the  need  for  more  Information 
to  predict  future  riots  and  disturbances,  and 
to  deploy  troops  and  conduct  operations 
when  called  upon  by  the  President. 

The  chief  subjects  of  the  surveillanoe  were 
protest  groups  and  demonstrators  whose  ac- 
tivities the  Army  attempted  to  relate  to  its 
civil  disturbance  mission.  Little  distinction 
was  made  between  peaceful  and  non-peaceful 
groups.  Protests  and  demonstrations  of  a 
peaceful,  non-violent  nature,  which  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  significant  parts  of 
this  country's  legitimate  political  process, 
were  all  targets  for  the  Army's  agents.  More 
traditional  forms  of  political  activity  were 
similarly  monitored  If  they  involved  dissi- 
dent groups  or  individuals. 

The  mushrooming  of  siu-veUlanoe  has  been 
explained  by  the  sense  of  panic  and  crisis 
felt  throughout  the  government  during  this 
period  of  extremely  vocal  dissent,  large  dem- 
onstrations, political  and  campus  violence, 
and  what  at  the  time  seemed  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  period  of  widespread  anarchy.  WhUe 
officials  teetlfymg  before  the  Subcommittee 
suggested  that  these  crises  Justified  the  rur- 
veillance,  they  faUed  to  recognize  that  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are 
constant  and  unbending  to  the  temper  of  the 
times.  As  Justice  David  Davis  stated  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  the  case  of  Kx  parte  Miligan,  71 
US.  2,  120-121  (1800)  : 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equaUy  in  war 
and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
Its  protection  all  classes  of  men  at  all  times 
under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine  involv- 
ing more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever 
Invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of 
Its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any 
of  the  great  exigencies  of  government.  Such 
a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or  des- 
potism, but  the  theory  of  necessity  on  which 
It  Is  based  Is  false,  for  the  Government,  with- 
in the  Constitution,  has  all  the  powers 
granted  to  It  which  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve its  existence,  as  has  been  happUy  proved 
by  the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  throw  off 
its  authority." 

One  of  the  theories  prevalent  during  the 
mid-1960's  was  the  theory  that  the  wide- 
spread disorders  could  be  traced  to  a  deter- 
mined effort  on  the  part  of  a  defined  group 
of  political  activists.  This  conspiracy  theory 
was  manifested  not  only  In  testimony  before 
the  Congress  but  In  conversations  of  high 
government  officials  meeting  on  ways  to  deal 
With  the  cnsis.  The  conspiracy  theory  was 
one  of  the  underpinnings  of  the  Army  sur- 
veillance program,  as  weU  as  the  inteUigence 
efforts  of  other  federal  and  state  agencies 
during  the  period.  Whatever  the  evidence 
then  thought  to  support  this  theory,  the  pre- 
sumed existence  of  a  grand  conspiracy  again 
does  not  excuse  or  Justify  Army  surveiUance. 
The  responslbUlty  of  coUecting  evidence  or 
Investigating  such  a  theory  belongs,  if  to  any 
governmental  agency,  to  civUian  law  enforce- 
ment and  never  to  the  mUitary.  It  is  axxe 
than  a  footnote  to  history  that  no  evidence 
has  even  been  found  supporting  the  con- 
spiracy theory. 

Despite  the  explosive  climate  of  the  late 
IBflO's,  military  surveiUance  of  civilian  poli- 
tical activities  in  fact  had  a  much  longer 
history.  While  there  was  unquestionably  a 
great  upsurge  of  such  activity  after  1967.  the 
origins  of  surveillance  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  World  War  I.  Its  intensity  varied 
in  the  ensuing  years. 

The  subcommittee  lias  been  unable  to  con- 
clude what  particular  official  or  officials  were 
responsible  for  ordering  the  expansion  of  the 
Btu^eUlance  operation  in  the  late  1960's. 
Senior  officials,  both  civUlan  and  military. 


in  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Army 
should  have  been  aware  of  these  operations. 
Several  comprehensive  InteUlgence-gatberlng 
plans  were  circulated  to  the  upper  echelons 
of  both  departments.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
explanation  why  these  officials  should  have 
remained  unaware  of  the  program  or,  if 
aware,  why  they  faUed  in  their  responsibility 
to  perceive  the  violations  of  constitutional 
law  and  traditions  taking  place.  The  faUure 
of  senior  clviUan  officials  to  know  of  this 
program,  or  if  knowing,  to  lialt  It,  represents 
one  of  the  most  serious  breakdowns  of  clvU- 
lan control  of  the  mUltary  in  recent  years. 

It  took  over  two  full  years — from  the 
Army's  discovery  of  svirvelUance  excesses  late 
In  1968  and  early  in  1969  untU  the  creation 
of  DIRC  and  its  inspections  beginning  In 
spring  of  1971— for  the  clvUlan  superiors  to 
bring  the  military  under  control.  Once  set  in 
motion,  the  bureaucratic  inertia  proved  aU 
but  impossible  to  halt,  finaUy  requiring  as  it 
did  congressional  hearings,  prohibitions  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President, 
law  suits,  reprimands  of  senior  crfflcers  and 
threats  of  courts-martial,  great  public  out- 
cry, and  finally  unannounced  inspections,  be- 
fore the  mlUtary,  if  not  the  American  people, 
could  be  assured  that  the  surveiUance  had 
been  ended. 

In  any  case,  it  is  now  apparent  that  do- 
mestic siu-veUlance  was  undertaken  in  earn- 
est In  1967  by  several  Army  offices  and  com- 
mands. There  was  apparently  no  centralized 
control — each  appeared  to  proceed  on  its  own 
initiatives. 

Participants  in  the  domestic  inteUigence 
collection  program  were  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
teUigence Command  (USAINTC)  and  the 
Continental  Army  Command  (CON ARC) .  The 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Civil  Disturbance 
Planning  and  Operation  (DCDPO) ,  under  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  produced  inteUigence 
analyses  predicting  future  disturbances.  A 
similar  function  was  performed  at  Depart- 
ment of  Army  level  by  the  <:>>imterinteUl- 
gence  Analysis  Branch  (CIAB)  which  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Intelligence. 

USAINTC  was  the  principal  InteUigence- 
gatherer.  It  was  comprised  of  304  stateside 
offices,  manned  by  over  a  thousand  agents. 
CONARC,  In  reaUty  a  huge  "holding  com- 
pany" of  stateside  armies,  had  intelligence 
units  assigned  to  It.  and  these  also  engaged 
in  intelUgence  gathering.  Both  commands 
maintained  huge  data  banks  of  Information 
obtained  from  these  agents,  and  from  exter- 
nal sources,  including  the  inteUigence  imlts 
of  other  branches  of  service  and  the  FBI. 
DCDPO  and  CIAB  also  maintained  computer- 
ized intelligence  files. 

The  subcommittee  takes  note  that  wbUe 
these  agencies  did  participate  in  domestic 
surveUlance,  they  performed  other  legitimate 
intelligence  functions.  What  proportion  of 
their  energies  was  devoted  to  domestic  in- 
telUgence, the  subcommittee  cannot  precisely 
ascertain. 

The  collection  plans  promulgated  by  these 
commands  and  agencies  were  vague  and  over- 
broad. This  lack  of  definition  resulted  in 
coUectlona  of  irrelevant,  incorrect,  ambigu- 
ous, and  ultimately  useless  information 
which  bon  no  conceivable  connection  with 
the  Army's  civil  disturbance  mission. 

The  methods  used  in  conducting  surveil- 
lance were  also  objectionable.  WhUe  most  of 
the  intelligence  was  gathered  by  agents  at 
public  meetings  or  from  clipping  printed 
publications,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
of  the  frequent  use  of  undercover  agents  and 
other  covert  means  to  obtain  information. 
The  collection  plans  provided  Uttle  restric- 
tion on  how  the  Intelligence  was  to  be  col- 
lected. 

Army  InteUigence  data  was  circulated  not 
only  to  Army  commands,  but  also  to  other 
branches  of  service,  and  to  civUlan  agencies. 
In  particular,  the  FBI. 

The  domestic  InteUigence  was  used  by  the 


Department  of  Army  to  prepare  briefings  and 
written  analyses  for  use  by  the  Pentagon. 
These  briefings  and  analyses  apt>ear  to  be  as 
far  removed  from  the  Army's  domestic  mis- 
sion as  the  Information  from  which  they 
were  gleaned. 

Storage  of  domestic  InteUigence  was  not 
confined  to  the  computers  of  USAINTC  and 
CONARC.  Substantial  fUes  were  maintained 
In  vlrtuaUy  every  subordinate  command  and 
field  office  across  the  coxmtry. 

Despite  efforts  by  certain  Department  of 
Army  officials  to  limit  the  nature  and  scope 
of  surveillance.  It  continued  largely  unabated 
until  public  pressure  began  to  buUd  In  early 
1970. 

In  March  1970  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
ordered  surveiUance  of  clvUlan  political  ac- 
tivity to  cease,  and  the  data  banks  contain- 
ing the  intelligence  to  be  destroyed.  An  Army 
directive  to  this  effect,  but  not  without  loop- 
holes, followed  in  June. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  issued  rtrntiM- 
orders  in  December  1970  which  applied  to  aU 
services.  A  Defense  Department  directive 
appeared  in  March  1971  reiterating  the  prior 
orders  and  directives.  It  furthermore  pro- 
vided for  a  Defense  Investigative  Review 
CouncU  (DIRC)  to  t>e  established  to  moni- 
tor the  Intelligence  activities  of  the  services 
and  Insure  compliance  with  the  directive. 

The  experience  from  early  1970  through 
the  period  foUowlng  the  subcommittee's 
bearings  In  March  1971  demonstrates  the 
difficulty  that  the  senior  civUlan  faced  in 
trying  to  impose  controls  and  obedience  to 
their  orders  In  lower  echelons.  Even  during 
our  hearings,  a  full  year  after  the  first  at- 
tempts by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  con- 
trol the  surveiUance,  the  subcommittee  was 
receiving  reports  of  efforts  te  f nistrate  higher 
orders.  If  one  agrees  with  the  Army's  con- 
tention that  It  discovered  and  sought  to  con- 
trol surveUlance  as  early  as  February  1969, 
then  the  evidence  of  disobedience  to  civUlan 
control  is  even  more  striking.  In  any  case, 
it  was  only  after  the  creation  of  the  DIRC 
and  the  institution  of  periodic  unannounced 
inspection  tours  that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  coiUd  begin  to  have  confidence  that 
the  svirvelUance  was  in  fact  being  stopped. 

Nonetheless,  the  subcommittee  has  only 
the  assurance  of  the  Army  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  the  domestic  intelligence 
files  have  been  destroyed.  No  Independent 
inspection  lias  been  permitted,  nor  can  the 
sulxx)mmlttee  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
assurance  it  has  received.  Did  the  Army  veri- 
fy the  destruction  of  the  files  by  its  own 
inspection?  Were  they  only  shifted  to  other 
agencies?  Were  they  simply  disguised  or  hid- 
den? WhUe  the  subcommittee  has  no  con- 
crete evidence  to  siiggest  unsatisfactory  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  our  experience  dur- 
ing the  investigations  requires  some  meas- 
ure of  caution  In  accepting  these  assurances. 

We  also  have  the  assurance  that  surveU- 
lance will  not  resume,  but  slmUarly  we  can- 
not evaluate  the  worth  of  that  assurance. 
Given  the  fi^:t  that  much  of  the  previous 
inteUigence  work  was  done  by  local  agents 
working  on  their  own  initiative,  can  we  be 
sure  that  control  by  the  upper  echelons  wUl 
be  an  effective  restraint?  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  present  policy  U  one  of  mUltary  self- 
restraint,  self-imposed  and  self-enforced.  In 
effect,  the  situation  has  returned  to  the  "pre- 
rlot"  stage,  with  only  the  lessons  of  the  re- 
cent controversy  as  a  restraint  on  the  re- 
activation of  the  s\ir  veil  lance. 

There  Is  no  question  that  miUtary  surveU- 
lance of  CivUlan  political  activity  is  Illegal, 
at  least  In  the  sense  that  It  was  not  author- 
ized by  law.  Finding  no  expUcit  sanction  in 
tlie  constitutional  mandate  to  suppress  do- 
mestic violence,  or  in  the  statutes  which 
have  been  promulgated  under  it,  the  sub- 
oommittee  cannot  imply  the  need  for  such 
domestic  operations  from  the  mUltary's  lim- 
ited domestic  mission.  The  historical  tradl- 
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tlon  of  limited  Intervention  of  the  military 
In  civilian  affairs  and  tbe  subordination  of 
the  military,  to  civilian  oontrol  are  two  rea- 
sons for  refusing  to  imply  broad  powers  from 
the  existing  constitutional  and  statutory 
mandates.  The  narrowly  defined  character  of 
the  statutes  authorizing  use  of  armed  forces 
to  suppress  domestic  violence  and  the  stat- 
utes which  generally  rertrlct  the  use  of  mil- 
itary agents  elsewhere  In  the  civilian  domain 
are  additional  compelling  reasons  to  limit 
this  assertion  of  authority  to  Intrude  in  civil- 
ian affairs.  Finally,  the  subcommittee  feels, 
such  Implication  sho\ild  be  resisted  because 
there  are  oivillan  Intelligence  agencies  which 
perform  precisely  the  function  the  military 
claims  Is  theirs.  Practical  necessity  does  not 
dictate  such  implied  authority  which  dupli- 
cates the  activities  of  civilian  agencies  in  an 
area  so  fraught  with  dangers  to  consti- 
tutional government. 

Second,  military  surveUlance  Inhibits  the 
exercise  of  constitutionally-guaranteed  rights 
of  free  speech,  free  association,  and  privacy. 
The  Constitution  denies  government  the 
power  to  Inhibit  as  well  as  prohibit  the  exer- 
cise of  first  amendment  rights.  The  effect  of 
Army  surveillance  Is  to  cast  the  pall  of  offi- 
cial disapproval  upon  the  views  and  activities 
of  those  whom  it  makes  its  subjects.  Once 
so  Identified,  these  civilians  and  civilian  or- 
ganizations have  more  difflcxilty  In  making 
converts  or  attracting  sympathizers  because 
of  an  implicit  fear  that  some  type  of  official 
retribution  may  one  day  be  visited  upon 
those  who  have  been  recorded  as  having 
espoused  views  contrary  to  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore,  the  outspoken  citi- 
zens or  organizations  may  themselves  be  re- 
luctant to  continue  to  express  unpopular 
opinions  In  the  face  of  official  dlsf^iproval 
and  diminishing  acceptance  of  their  posi- 
tions. In  short,  military  surveUlance  In- 
fringes upon  first  amendment  rights  because 
It  Increases  the  reluctance  of  citizens  to  voice 
their  opinions.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  a 
more  effective  method  of  stifling  the  public 
willingness  to  engage  in  controversial  public 
debate  than  by  the  specter  of  military  sur- 
veillance. Congress  Itself  long  ago  recognized 
the  effect  of  a  military  presence  in  domestic 
politics  by  enacting  a  speclflc  law,  18  U.S.C. 
692,  which  prohibits  stationing  military 
forces  at  polling  plaoea. 

The  Infringement  of  first  amendment 
rights  attributed  to  Army  surveUlance  has 
been  argued  before  the  courts  in  the  context 
of  whether  such  Infringement  Is  alone 
enough  harm  to  Invoke  the  courts*  Juris- 
diction. The  government  claimed  that  some 
additional  harm — for  example,  loss  of  em- 
ployment, a  privilege,  or  a  service — must  be 
entaUed  by  the  Inhibiting  governmental  ao- 
tlvlty  before  the  inhibition  Is  xinconstltu- 
tlonal.  The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  6-4  decision 
concerning  the  constitutionality  of  Army 
surveUlance,  agreed  and  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint In  Tatum  v.  taird.  408  U.S.  1  (1973). 
Tbe  subcommittee  disagrees  with  this 
▼lew.  The  simple  aUegation  that  one's  first 
amendment  rights  have  been.  Infringed  by 
an  existing  governmental  activity  shoiild  be 
sufficient  to  Invoke  the  jiirlsdlctlon  of  the 
co\irts.  Many  past  Supreme  Court  decisions 
Show  that  government  action  which,  by  It- 
self or  In  conjunction  with  other  social  or 
political  factors,  can  be  seen  to  discourage 
exercise  of  free  speech,  is  sufficient  to  raise 
an  issue  of  constitutionality  under  the  first 
amendment.  When  that  government  action 
is  unauthorized  by  law,  contrary  to  explicit 
criminal  prohibitions,  unnecessary  and  Irrel- 
evant to  a  speclflc  government  p\upose. 
vaguely  defined,  and  loosely  administered, 
there  Is  no  question  that  vrnder  traditional 
oonoepts  of  constitutional  law,  the  Court 
should  have  found  that  mUitary  surveiUance 
Is  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

And,  In  any  case.  If,  In  the  Court's  view, 
the  necessary  elements  to  present  a  contro- 
versy ripe  for  decision  were  not  found  In  the 
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Tatum  case,  this  does  not  prevent  or  excuse 
the  Congress  from  determining  the  Issue. 
Congress  Is  not  bound  by  the  technical  rules 
of  "JusticlabUlty"  or  "case  ot  controversy" 
that  govern  the  Judicial  branch.  Prom  our 
examination  of  the  facts  and  law.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  subcommittee  that  Army  sur- 
veUlance did  violate  the  first  amendment. 

Third,  whUe  the  Infringement  of  a  first 
amendment  right  should  be  sufficient  Injury 
upon  which  a  co\irt  could  grant  relief,  courts 
have  held,  and  the  subcommittee  agrees, 
that  where  the  effect  of  the  governmental 
activity  Is  "Incidental"  to  the  attainment 
of  a  "compeUlng"  governmental  interest,  the 
activity  is  not  rendered  unconstitutional. 
But  it  should  nevertheless  be  restricted  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  avoid  infringing  upon 
first  amendment  rights.  whUe  stUl  accom- 
plishing the  desired  objective. 

MUitary  surveillance  does  not  meet  this 
test.  There  is  an  alternative  to  Army  sur- 
veUlance, a  lees  restrictive  means  of  obtain- 
ing domestic  InteUlgence  in  preparation  for 
clvU  disturbance — namely,  to  limit  this  ac- 
tivity to  clvUlan  intelligence  agencies,  which 
are  explicitly  authorized  by  law  to  perform 
this  function. 

In  times  of  dvU  disturbance  mUltary 
forces  are  subordinate  to  clvUlan  authorities 
and  It  Is  these  authorities  which  must  decide 
how  and  where  to  deploy  mUitary  foroee. 
This  imderscores  the  deslrabUlty  and  pro- 
priety of  leaving  this  InteUlgence  function 
In  ClvUlan  hands. 

The  subcommittee  concludes,  then,  that 
mUltary  stirveUlance  was  both  luiauthorlzed 
and  In  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

CONCLtTSION  TO  THB  RXPOBT  OF  TH«  StTBCOlC- 
MRTXZ     ON     CONSTIT  UTION  AI.     RIGHTS     Kl»- 

TTnjCD  "MnjTABT  SuBvxnxANCE  or  Civn.iAif 
PoLmcs" 

The  foregoing  has  been  the  result  of  three 
and  a  half  years  of  painstaking  investiga- 
tion and  study  by  the  Subcommittee.  The 
impact  of  the  Subcommittee's  undertaking 
has  been  substantial.  As  a  resiUt  of  It  and 
the  public  outrage  which  It  engendered,  the 
mUltary  establishment  put  an  end  to  Its 
surveUlance  of  clvUlans  and  dvUIan  orga- 
nizations. In  1971,  the  Defense  Department 
promulgated  regulations  prohibiting  future 
surveUlance  of  civilians  and  requiring  the 
destruction  of  the  fruits  of  prior  surveiUance. 
Furthermore,  It  established  a  high  level 
councU,  comprised  of  senior  clvUlan  officials, 
to  keep  military  Intelligence-gathering  In 
check. 

What  had  taken  place  was  not  so  much  a 
conscious  effort  to  subvert  the  freedoms  of 
speech  and  association,  as  It  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy  going  out 
of  control,  with  no  direction  and  no  limita- 
tions. What  began  as  a  limited  Intelligence 
activity  by  Individual  commands  respond- 
ing to  the  mUitary's  limited  need  for  infor- 
mation for  use  during  clvU  disturbance 
mushroomed  into  an  elaborate,  nationwide 
system  with  the  potential  to  monitor  any 
and  all  political  expression.  No  person  or 
organization  was  too  insignificant  to  moni- 
tor; no  activity  or  Incident  too  Irrelevant 
to  record. 

How  could  such  a  program  get  out  of  hand? 
It  Is  probably  because  there  were  too  many 
people  with  too  little  to  do  and  yet  with  vast 
im tapped  resources  at  their  disposal.  Thou- 
sands of  Army  Intelligence  agents,  trained 
for  surveUlance  work,  but  with  Uttle  oppor- 
tunity to  put  It  Into  practice,  were  loosed 
by  their  superiors  on  the  American  public. 
Tbe  gauge  of  success  was  the  quantity  of 
information  recorded.  And  the  myriad  of 
Army  InteUlgence  computers  were  more  than 
competent  receptacles  for  aU  that  the  agents 
could  transcribe. 

It  is  not  a  particularly  difficult  phenom- 
enon to  understand.  MUltary  InteUlgence 
officers  whose  careers  were  dependent  upon 


the  performance  of  the  InteUlgence  system 
were  natiirally  disposed  to  do  too  much 
rather  than  too  Uttle.  For  them,  surveUlance 
of  ClvUlans  was  a  matter  of  doing  their  job— 
a  matter  of  operational  efficiency.  Sensitivity 
to  Individual  liberties  was  not  an  operative 
concern. 

Army  surveUlance  has  now  been  eurtaUed. 
However,  It  does  not  represent  a  unique  case 
study  of  bureaucratic  Insensltlvlty  to  in- 
dividual liberties.  The  modern  bureaucracy 
quite  often  places  expediency — whether  wit- 
tingly or  not — above  any  concern  for  Indi- 
vidual liberties.  Even  those  segments  of  the 
bureaucracy  which  do  have  a  valid  Justifica- 
tion for  coUectlng  personal  Information  re- 
gardlng  the  citizenry,  are  prone  to  go  beyond 
their  legitimate  needs  for  information.  Com- 
puterization has  made  such  excess  partic- 
ularly tempting. 

The  Subcommittee  has  encountered  this 
phenomenon  In  case  after  case,  and,  despite 
what  might  be  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
the  bureaucrat,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  In 
his  coUectlng,  cataloguing,  and  storing  of 
personal  Information,  there  are  the  seeds  of 
repression. 

The  OrweUlan  nightmare  of  a  government 
always  watching,  and,  armed  with  the 
knowledge  of  Its  citizens'  thovights  and  am- 
bitions, sUencing  their  adverse  views  with 
real  or  presumed  threats  of  reprisals,  is  a 
vision  which  has  haimted  twentieth-century 
Americans  since  it  was  conceived.  Yet  those 
charged  with  the  of>eratlon  of  government 
continue  to  Ignore  the  warning.  Army  InteUl- 
gence collected  the  most  personal  of  informa- 
tion for  preservation  In  Its  computers.  It  wu 
not  unusual  to  find  in  the  Army  flies  details 
of  one's  memberships,  associates,  remarks. 
published  statements,  attendance  at  meet- 
ings, personal  finances,  sexual  activities,  ar- 
rests, and  personality  quirks  preserved  In 
everlasting  perpetuity.  Such  excesses  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

The  coUection  and  computerizing  of  infor- 
mation by  government  must  be  tempered 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  basic  rights  of 
the  Individual,  of  his  right  to  privacy,  to  ex- 
press himself  freely  and  associate  with  whom 
he  chooses.  After  aU,  the  loss  of  anonymity, 
occasioned  by  having  an  opinion  or  an  asso- 
ciation recorded,  creates  a  climate  of  subtle 
coercion.  No  longer  could  a  man  march  with 
a  sign  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  return 
to  his  hometown,  his  Identity  forgotten.  If 
not  his  cause.  No  longer  would  the  memory 
of  the  author  of  a  political  article  fade  as  the 
pages  of  his  rhetoric  yeUow  and  crumble  with 
time.  No  longer  would  the  flamboyant  words 
exchanged  In  debate  lose  their  relevance  with 
the  Issue  of  the  moment  that  prompted 
them. 

The  effect  would  be  to  make  It  Impoesible 
for  a  man  to  start  over  again.  In  fact,  he  may 
be  more  inclined  never  to  begin  at  aU.  The 
lower  road  of  silence,  unproductive  but  less 
fraught  with  danger,  may  become  the  more 
appealing  alternative.  It  to  a  prospect  th^t 
must  be  shunned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  also 
bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  a  re- 
cently published  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  entitled 
"Military  Surveillance  of  Civilian  Politi- 
cal Activities."  This  24-page  report  Is 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  military 
surveillance  operation  and  contains  a 
useful  discussion  of  its  legality.  It  fur- 
thermore recommends  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  that  which  I  am  proposing 
today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  enlightening  report  be  pub- 
lished In  the  body  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 
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[The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York) 

MILITABT    SUBVXILLAIfCK    OF    CiVTUAM    POLITI- 

CAi.  AcTivnirs:  Rkfokt  and  RzcoicsixiroA- 

TIONS    FOR    CONOaXSSIONAL    ACTION 

(By  Tbe  Committee  on  ClvU  Rights) 

INTRODUCTION 

Domestic  Intelligence  operations  conducted 
by  elements  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
have  raised  serious  problems  Involving  rights 
of  privacy,  speech  and  association.  Such 
problems  have  long  been  of  concern  to  law- 
yers '  and  to  members  of  this  Association  In 
particular.* 

In  January  1970,  charges  were  made  that 
the  United  States  Army  was  engaged  In  wlde- 
tpntLd.  surveUlance  within  the  United  States 
of  the  political  activities  of  clvUlans.'  Pub- 
Ucatlon  of  the  charges  received  considerable 
coverage  in  the  press,  and  provoked  Inquiries 
from  a  number  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men about  the  scope  of  the  Army's  domestic 
Intelligence  operations.  During  1971,  the  Sen- 
ate's Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
held  hearings  on  the  subject,*  and  since  that 
time  a  number  of  bills  aimed  at  limiting  the 
scope  of  mUitary  surveUlance  have  been  In- 
troduced in  Congress.  TO  date,  however,  none 
of  the  bUls  has  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

High  Defense  Department  officials  have 
acknowledged  that  the  charges  of  widespread 
domestic  InteUlgence  data  gathering  and 
storage  were  Indeed  accurate,*  and  the  De- 
partment has  Issued  detaUed  regulations 
which  sharply  limit  the  scope  of  such  opera- 
tions.* Significant  legal  and  practical  ques- 
tions remain,  however,  for  the  official  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  position  appears  to  be  that 
the  widespread  Information  coUectlon  activ- 
ities undertaken  during  the  1967-70  period, 
even  if  not  "appropriate,"  were  nonetheless 
"Uwful."'  Manifestly,  Unpllclt  in  this  posi- 
tion is  a  reservation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  Its  aUeged  right  to  resume  these 
activities  whenever  the  Department  deems 
it  "appropriate"  to  do  so.* 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  threefold: 
(1)  to  review  the  historical  background  and 
current  statiis  of  the  controversy  regarding 
mUltary  surveiUance  of  clvUlan  political  ac- 
tivities; (2)  to  outline  the  principal  legal 
considerations  Involved;  and  (3)  to  set  forth 
our  views  with  req>ect  to  possible  Congres- 
Biooal  action.  Our  principal  conclusion  is 
that  Congress  should  enact  legislation  to 
prohibit  aU  mUltary  surveUlance  of  clvUlan 
political  activities,  except  perhaps  in  certain 
well-defined  circumstances  where  limited 
data-gathering  may  be  Justifiable. 

X.  THX  NATUaX  AlfO  KXTKNT  OF  THZ  PROBLEM 

A.  military  aurveillance  prior  to  1967 
Although  mUltary  surveUlance  of  clvUlan 
political  activities  reached  a  peak  during  the 
three  years  foUowlng  the  riots  In  Newark  and 
Detroit  In  1907,  such  surveUlance  is  by  no 
means  a  recent  phenomenon.  Tbe  modem 
origins  of  the  problem  can  be  found  in  tbe 
expansion  of  military  InteUlgence  work  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  In  response  to 
Oerman  efforts  at  espionage  and  propaganda 
within  the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  the 
war,  mUitary  intelligence  had  established  a 
nationwide  network  of  eigents  and  clvUlan 
informers,  who  reported  to  the  Army  not  only 
on  suspected  Oerman  ^les  and  sympathiz- 
ers, but  also  on  pacifists,  labor  organizers, 
socialists,  communists,  and  other  "radicals."  • 
Tbe  network  remained  in  eziotenoe  for  sev- 
eral years  after  World  War  I,  continuing  to 
Infiltrate  civilian  groups,  monitor  tbe  activ- 
ities of  labor  unions,  racial  groups  and  "left 
wing"  political  organizations,  and  occa- 
sionally harassing  persons  regarded  as  "po- 
tential troublemakers."*  It  was  finally  dU- 
bended  in  1934,  and  untU  the  outbreak  of 
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World  War  n  the  military's  domestic  Intel- 
ligences activities  were  conducted  on  a  much 
reduced  beato.** 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
the  principal  agency  involved  in  domestic 
InteUlgence  operations  during  the  period  be- 
tween 1924  and  1940.  With  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  mUltary  intelligence  operations 
were,  of  course,  greatly  expanded.  Some  ele- 
ments of  military  InteUlgence  again  became 
Involved  in  reporting  on  clvUlan  political  ac- 
tivities, mainly  In  an  effort  to  counter  siis- 
pected  Axis  "fifth  column"  attempts  at  sub- 
version and  sabotage."  The  monitoring  con- 
tinued, on  a  much  reduced  scale  and  in  a 
rather  haphazard  and  sporadic  fashion,  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War  p>erlod  of  the  1940*8  and 
1960*8.  The  primary  domestic  responsibility 
of  military  InteUlgence  units  during  this 
period  was  the  conduct  of  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity invectlgations  involving  persons  working 
in  the  defense  establishment,  but  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  responslbUitles  sometlmies 
splUed  over  Into  fairly  extensive  surveUlance 
of  ClvUlans." 

During  the  early  1960's.  the  scope  of  do- 
mestic InteUlgence  operations  by  the  armed 
forces  gradually  began  to  expand.  A  number 
of  factors  were  responsible  for  the  expansion, 
including  the  general  buUd-up  of  the  de- 
fense establishment  as  the  United  States  be- 
came increasingly  Involved  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  beginnings  of  the  anti-war 
movement  at  home,  repeated  crises  over  de- 
segregation (which  actually  led  to  the  de- 
ployment of  troops  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi In  1962  and  1963).  and  Instances  of 
protest  against  racial  discrimination  In  cities 
In  both  the  North  and  the  South.  Officials 
charged  with  re8p>onslbUlty  for  deployment  of 
federal  troops  during  these  years  expressed 
a  need  for  better  knowledge  of  the  problems 
that  might  have  to  be  faced."  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, following  the  crlsU  In  Birmingham, 
Alabama  in  May  1963,  then  MaJ.  Oen.  Crelgh- 
ton  Abrams  (now  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff) ,  wrote  that: 

"We  in  the  Army  should  launch  a  major 
IntelUgence  project  without  delay,  to  identify 
personalities,  both  black  and  white,  develop 
analyses  of  the  various  civil  rights  situations 
in  which  they  may  become  Involved,  and  es- 
tablish a  cIvU  rights  intelligence  center  to 
operate  on  a  continuing  basts  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  current  situation  throughout 
the  United  States,  directing  collecting  ac- 
tivities and  collating  and  evaluating  the 
product.  Based  upon  this -Army  InteUlgence 
effort,  the  Army  can  more  precisely  determine 
the  organization  and  forces  and  operations 
techniques  ideal  for  each."  '* 

The  extent  of  the  actual  collection  of  In- 
formation on  individuals  and  groups  during 
the  early  and  mid-1960's  seems  to  have  varied 
considerably  from  one  mUltary  unit  to  an- 
other, depending  upon  how  broadly  the  unit 
commanders  interpreted  vague  directives  to 
keep  track  of  "subversive  activities."  "  It  was 
not  tmtll  1967.  after  large-scale  riots  had 
taken  place  In  ghetto  areas  of  Newark  and 
Detroit,  that  truly  extensive,  systematic, 
domestic  Intelligence  operations  Independent 
of  the  loyalty-security  programs  began  to  get 
underway. 

B.  Formulation  of  the  1967-70  aurveillance 
program 
In  JiUy  of  1967,  Federal  troops  were  alerted 
for  possible  duty  In  connection  with  the  riots 
which  broke  out  In  Newark  and  were  actual- 
ly committed  to  action  in  helping  to  quell  the 
Detroit  riots.  In  September,  1967,  Cyrus 
Vance,  who  had  been  a  special  representative 
of  tbe  President  In  Detroit  at  the  time  of 
the  riots  there,  filed  an  extensive  "after- 
action report."  Mr.  Vance's  report  recounted 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  and  sum- 
marized his  conclusions  with  respect  to  plan- 
ning for  situations  of  domestic  violence  re- 
quiring the  use  of  Federal  troops  which  might 
arise  In  the  future.  Among  other  things,  he 


recommended  the  reconnolterlng  of  major 
American  cities  in  order  to  prepare  folders 
listing  bivouac  sites,  possible  headquarters 
locations,  and  similar  items  of  information 
needed  for  optimum  deployment  of  Federal 
troops  when  committed."  He  particularly 
noted  the  utUlty  of  police  department  logs 
of  incidents  requiring  poUce  action,  as  in- 
dicators for  determining  whether  a  riot  situa- 
tion was  beyond  the  control  of  local  and  state 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  suggested  that 
it  woiUd  be  helpfuLl  to  develop  a  "normal  In- 
cident level*'  curve  as  a  base  of  reference.  He 
also  thought  it  woiUd  be  useful  to  assemble 
and  analyze  data  showing  activity  patterns 
during  the  riots  in  places  such  as  Watts, 
Newark,  and  Detroit,  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  typical  "indicator" 
incidents  or  patterns  of  spread."  The  Vance 
report  did  not  suggest  that  the  Army  should 
coUect  data  on  personalities  or  organizations, 
but  that  is  nevertheless  what  Army  intel- 
ligence proceeded  to  do. 

Extensive  plans  for  expanding  the  Army's 
domestic  intelligence  operations  and  com- 
puterizing many  of  the  files  on  clvUlan  po- 
litical activity  were  formulated  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1967-68.  A  comprehensive 
Army  clvU  disturbance  plan  was  distributed 
to  Army  units  In  January.  1968.  and  was  fol- 
lowed the  next  month  by  Issuance  of  an  "In- 
telligence azmex"  to  the  plan  which  con- 
tained a  list  of  elements  of  Information  to  be 
collected  and  reported  to  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
teUlgence Command.  The  annex  singled  out 
"ClvU  rights  movements"  and  "antl-Vletnam/ 
anti-draft  movements"  as  "dissident  ele- 
ments," and  authorized  mUltary  intelligence 
units  to  collect  a  far  wider  range  of  Infor- 
mation than  had  been  recommended  In  the 
Vance  report  of  the  preceding  September." 
In  May,  1968,  foUowlng  the  riots  touched  off 
In  a  number  of  cities  by  the  assassination  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  Army  issued  an 
even  broader  "ClvU  Disturbance  Information 
Collection  Plan."  The  Plan  described  this 
mission  of  Army  InteUlgence  in  very  broad 
terms: 

"To  procure,  evaluate,  Interpret  and  dis- 
seminate as  expeditiously  as  possible  infor- 
mation and  Intelligence  relating  to  any 
actxial,  potential  or  planned  demonstration 
or  other  activities  related  to  clvU  disturb- 
ances, within  the  Continental  United  States 
(CONUS)  which  threaten  clvU  order  or  mUl- 
tary security  or  which  may  adversely  affect 
the  capabUlty  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  perform  its  mlwlon."  " 
-  The  Plan  contained  a  detaUed  listing  of 
various  kinds  of  information  to  be  obtained 
and  accorded  different  priorities  to  particu- 
lar kinds  of  Information.  Some  examples  of 
kinds  of  Information  on  "predisturbanoe  ac- 
tivities" In  local  communities  given  high  prW 
ority  by  the  Plan  are  the  foUowlng: 
Presence  of  "mUltant  outside  agitators" 
Increase  in  charges  of  police  brutality,  re- 
sentment of  law  enforcement 

Known  leaders,  overt  and  behmd  the 
scenes 

Plans,  activities,  and  organization  prepared 
by  leaders 

Friends  and  sympathizers  of  participants, 
including  new^apers.  radio,  television  sta- 
tions, and  prominent  leaders 

Efforts  by  minority  groups  to  upset  balance 
of  power  and  political  system 

Purposes  and  objectives  of  dissident  groups 
(including  estimates  of  plans  and  objectives, 
capabUltles,  resources  to  be  employed,  coordi- 
nation with  other  minority  groups  and  dto- 
sldent  organizations) 

Source  and  extent  of  funds,  how  funds  are 
distributed,  and  general  purposes  for  which 
funds  are  used  - 

Organization  of  dissident  groups  (Includ- 
ing location  of  functions  and  responsiblUtles. 
lines  of  authority,  organization  charts,  and 
rosters  of  key  personnel,  for  both  the  "high 
command"  and  the  "subordinate  elements" 
of  the  groups) 
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Personnel  (Including  the  number  of  active 
members,  a  breakdown  of  membership  by 
ethnic  groups,  age,  economic  statiis,  and 
criminal  record,  and  biographic  data  on  key 
members)  .*> 

C.  The  scope  of  the  data  collection,  1967-70 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Adminis- 
tration Robert  Froehlke  later  testified  that 
the  requirements  of  the  civil  disturbance  In- 
formation collection  plan  Issued  In  May,  1988, 
reflected  an  "all-encompassing  and  unin- 
hibited demand  for  Information"  which  the 
Army  was  expected  to  meet."  As  he  pointed 
out.  It  was  "highly  Improbable"  that  many  of 
the  requirements  listed  could^  obtained  by 
other  than  covert  collection  means." 

The  Army's  May  1988  plan  was  distributed 
to  numerous  Federal  agencies  and  to  top  offi- 
cials In  each  State  government.^*  The  Army 
itself,  through  its  Intelligence  Command, 
vigorously  sought  to  Implement  the  plan. 
The  massive  sweep  of  Its  surveillance  activi- 
ties has  been  extensively  dociunented  *•  and 
need  not  be  reviewed  In  detail  here.  However, 
some  partlciilarly  salient  features  may  be 
noted  to  help  Ulustrate  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  program : 

1.  A  great  number  of  widely  disparate 
groups  were  subject  to  Army  surveillance. 
They  covered  the  full  range  of  the  political 
spectrum  and  Included,  for  example : 

The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union 
•    The  American  Nazi  Party 

The  John  Birch  Society 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party 

CORE 

TheNAACP 

The  National  Urban  League 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference 

The  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party 

The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement 

Women's  Strike  for  Peace 

The  League  of  Women  Voters 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society .» 

2.  Piles  were  also  kept  on  a  large  niunber  of 
private  citizens  and  public  ofllclals.  These 
dossiers  often  Included  data  on  the  private 
and  personal  affairs  of  citizens  as  well  as  on 
their  activities  In  connection  with  political 
organizations.  Computer  prlnt-outs  and  other 
publications  generated  by  the  Army  In  the 
course  of  the  1968-70  operations  Included, 
among  other  things,  comments  about  the  fi- 
nancial affairs,  sex  lives,  and  psychiatric  his- 
tories of  many  persona  wholly  unaffiliated 
with  the  armed  forces."  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation appears  to  have  been  vmverlfled. 
sometimes  consisting  of  nothing  more  than 
mmor  or  gossip." 

3.  Most  of  the  data  collected  on  groups 
and  organizations  consisted  of  matters  of 
public  record — a  great  deal  of  it  simply 
cUpped  from  newspapers.  However,  Informa- 
tion also  was  obtained  from  private  Institu- 
tions and.  In  some  cases,  through  covert  oper- 
ations. Thus,  for  example,  former  members 
of  Army  intelligence  testified  at  the  1971 
Senate  hearings  that  the  Army's  domestic  In- 
telligence activities  had  Included: 

Infiltration  of  undercover  agents  Into  Res- 
urrection City  during  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign In  1968." 

Having  agents  pose  as  press  photographers, 
newspaper  reporters  and  television  newsmen 
sometimes  with  bogus  press  credentials,  dur- 
ing the  1968  Democratic  National  Convention 
In  Chicago." 

Sending  agents,  enrolled  as  students,  to 
monitor  classes  In  the  Black  Studies  program 
at  New  York  University." 

Keeping  card  files,  dossiers,  and  photo- 
graphs on  students  and  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota." 

Infiltrating  a  coalition  of  church  youth 
groups  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado." 

4.  An  enormovu  amount  of  information  was 
collected  and  stored.  Some  of  it  dated  to  as 
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far  back  as  World  War  I  but  meet  of  It  was 
collected  during  the  1967-70  period.  The 
Army  appears  to  have  had  more  than  360 
separate  research  storage  centers  containing 
fUee  on  civilian  political  activities."  One  such 
center,  the  Fourth  Army  Headquarters  at  py)rt 
Sam  Houston.  Texas,  reported  the  equiva- 
lent of  over  120,000  file  cards  on  "personali- 
ties of  Interest.""  Considerable  duplication 
of  files  on  Individuals  doubtless  existed,  but 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Is  probably  conservative  In 
estimating  that  in  1970  Army  Intel  Ugence 
had  reasonably  current  files  on  the  political 
activities  of  at  least  100,000  Individuals  un- 
affiliated with  the  armed  forces." 

5.  At  least  two  of  the  Army's  data  banks 
had  the  capacity  for  cross-reference  among 
"organizational,"  "incident"  and  "personal- 
ity" files."  The  system  thus  had  the  technical 
capacity  to  produce  correlations  among  per- 
sons, organizations  and  activities — e.g.,  lists 
of  citizens  by  name,  address.  Ideology  and 
political  affiliation — virtually  instantaneous- 
ly- 

8.  The  surveillance  program  seems  to  have 
developed  a  bureaucratic  momentum  of  Its 
own,  and  to  have  rapidly  expanded  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  civilian  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Senator  Ervln 
has  cogently  described  the  process: 

"In  the  midst  of  crisis.  Pentagon  civilians 
issued  vague,  mission-type  orders  which  es- 
sentially gave  Intelligence  officers  a  free  hand 
In  collecting  whatever  Information  they 
deemed  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
clvU  disturbance  operations.  Subsequently, 
neither  the  Pentagon's  clvUlan  hierarchy  nor 
the  Congress  had  any  routine  means  by 
which  to  review  the  appropriateness  of  those 
decisions  until  former  agents  came  forward 
and  blew  the  whistle  In  1970. 

"Meanwhile,  the  surveillance  grew,  as  most 
governmental  programs  grow,  by  the  quiet 
processes  of  bureaucratic  accretion  .  .  . 
(EJach  subordinate  element  in  the  chain  of 
command  expanded  on  the  orders  It  received 
from  above,  whUe  the  traditional  secrecy 
we  have  granted  our  Intelligence  agencies 
Unmunlzed  each  echelon  from  effective  re- 
view by  Its  superiors."" 

D.  Efforts  to  curb  surveilJance  activiUet. 
1970^presen.t 

The  existence  of  a  large-scale  military 
domestic  Intelligence  progam  first  received 
widespread  public  attention  early  in  1970, 
with  the  publication  of  an  article  on  the 
subject  by  former  Army  inteUlgence  officer 
Christopher  H.  Pyle  In  the  Washington 
Monthly."  In  the  three  years  that  have 
passed  since  then,  the  scope  of  the  program 
has.  by  all  accounts,  been  greatly  reduced. 
Serious  Issues  remain,  however,  and  to  under- 
stand them  it  may  be  helpful  to  review  the 
principal  developments  that  have  taken  place 
In  the  three  major  arenas — the  courts,  the 
Congress,  and  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
Itself — in  which  the  controversy  has  been 
conducted. 

(1)   Utlgation:  £,aird  ».  Tatum  and  ACLV 
V.  Laird 

The  lawfulness  of  the  mUltary  surveillance 
was  challenged  in  two  lawsuits  filed  shortly 
after  the  Initial  disclosures  were  made  in 
1970.  The  principal  case  is  Laird  v.  Tatum 
408  U.8.  1  (1972).  The  plaintiffs  In  that  case 
were  a  number  of  citizens  and  organizations, 
most  of  which  had  been  identified  In  inteUl- 
gence reports  quoted  in  CapUm  Pyle's  Vl^as^i- 
ington  Monthly  article  as  having  been  sub- 
jects of  Army  monitoring  activities.  They  al- 
leged that  the  Army's  de^destlc  intelligence 
operations  were  imauthoriaed  and  overbroad, 
deterred  political  exprsssiop  and  dissent,  and 
Inhibited  other  persons  from  associating 
with  them.  They  sought  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  the  surveillance  activity  was  un- 
constitutional or  otherwise  Illegal,  and  asked 
for  an  injunction  forbidding  such  activity 
In  the  future  and  requiring  the  destructlcm 


of  all  Information  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  monitoring. 

The  DUtrict  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  dismissed  the  complaint  in  Tatum 
on  the  merits,  without  holding  an  eviden. 
tiary  hearing."  The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
2-1,  holding  that  the  plaintiffs'  allegations 
presented  a  Justiciable  case  under  the  "chill- 
ing effect"  doctrine."  Judge  Wllkey's  opinion 
for  the  majority  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
noted  particularly  the  combination  of  factors 
alleged  to  inhibit  First  Amendment  rights, 
Including  the  carrying  on  of  activities 
beyond  the  statutory  authority  of  the  Army, 
the  intrusive  and  mhlbltlng  effects  of  such 
activities,  and  the  fact  that  the  Army— an 
Immensely  powerful  institution— was  the 
governmental  agency  Involved  in  the  activi- 
ties. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  a  &-4  decision,  re- 
versed the  Court  of  Appeals,  accepting  the 
Government's  contention  that  the  plaintiffs' 
claims  of  First  Amendment  violations  did 
not  present  a  Justiciable  controversy  because 
plaintiffs  failed  to  allege  specific  present 
objective  Injury  or  threat  of  specific  future 
Injury  to  themselves.  Chief  Jiistlce  Burger's 
opinion  for  the  majority  held  that  the  plain- 
tiffs' claims  were  barred  by  the — 
"esUbllshed  principle  that  to  entitle  a  pri- 
vate Individual  to  Invoke  the  Judicial  power 
to  determme  the  validity  of  executive  or 
legislative  action  he  must  show  that  he  has 
sustained  or  Is  Immediately  In  danger  of  sus- 
taining a  direct  Injury  as  a  result  of  that 
action."  " 

The  majority  opinion  in  Tatum  did  not  re- 
view the  allegations  of  the  complamt  in  any 
detaU.  nor  did  It  address  the  plamtlffs'  con- 
tention that  they  could  prove  the  Injuries 
to  themselves  which  they  alleged  If  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  at  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing. The  Court  also  apparently  accepted  at 
face  value  the  Government's  contention  that 
the  surveillance  operations  had  been  greatly 
cut  back,  although  there  was  evidence  In  the 
papers  before  the  Court  that  the  effect  of  the 
cut-backs  was  open  to  considerable  ques- 
tion." 

Justice  Douglas,  in  an  opinion  which 
Justice  Marshall  Joined,  vigorously  dissented, 
observing  that: 

"The  act  of  turning  the  mUltary  loose  on 
civilians  even  if  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  which  It  has  not  been,  would  raise 
serious  and  profound  constitutional  ques- 
tions. Standing  as  It  does  only  on  brute  power 
and  Pentagon  policy,  It  must  be  repudiated  as 
a  usurpation  dangerous  to  the  clvU  liberties 
on  which  free  men  are  dependent.  For,  as 
Senator  Sam  Ervln  has  said,  'this  claim  of 
an  inherent  executive  branch  power  of  In- 
vestigation and  surveillance  on  the  basts  of 
people's  beliefs  and  attitudes  may  be  more 
of  a  threat  to  our  internal  security  than 
any  enemies  beyond  our  borders.'  •  •  • 

"This  case  is  a  cancer  in  our  body  politic. 
It  Is  a  measure  of  the  disease  which  afflicts 
us.  Army  surveillance,  like  Army  regimenta- 
tion. Is  at  war  with  the  principles  of  the 
First  Amendment.  Those  who  already  walk 
submissively  will  say  there  Is  no  cause  for 
alarm.  But  submlsslveness  is  not  our  herit- 
age. The  First  Amendment  was  designed  to 
allow  rebellion  to  remain  as  our  heritage. 
The  Constitution  was  designed  to  keep  gov- 
ernment off  the  backs  of  the  people.  The 
BUI  of  Rights  was  added  to  keep  the  pre- 
cincts of  belief  and  expression,  of  the  press, 
of  poUtlcal  and  social  activities  free  from 
surveillance.  The  BUI  of  Rights  was  designed 
to  keep  agents  of  government  and  official 
eavesdroppers  away  from  assemblies  of  peo- 
ple. The  aim  was  to  allow  men  to  be  free  and 
Independent  and  to  assert  their  rights 
against  government.  There  can  be  no  Influ- 
ence more  paralyzing  of  that  objective  than 
Army  survelUance.  When  an  InteUlgence  of- 
ficer looks  over  every  nonconformist's  shoul- 
der in  the  Ubrary  or  walks  Invlstbly  by  his 
side  in  a  picket  line  or  Infiltrates  his  club,  the 
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America  once  extolled  as  the  voice  of  liberty 
lieard  around  the  world  no  longer  is  oast  In 
the  Image  which  Jefferson  and  Madison  de- 
signed, but  more  in  the  Russian  Image.  ..."** 

Justices  Brennan  and  Stewart  also  dis- 
sented, baslcaUy  adopting  the  position  pre- 
Tlously  taken  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the 
Justiciability  question." 

Subsequent  to  deciding  Laird  v.  Tatum  in 
June,  1972,  the  Supreme  Covirt  has  denied 
petitions  to  rehear  the  case  and  to  disqualify 
Mr.  Justice  Rehnqulst  nunc  pro  tunc  from 
participating  In  the  case,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  previously  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  the  Army's  surveU- 
lance  activities.*  The  Court  has  also  denied 
a  petition  for  certiorari  in  AOLU  v.  Laird 
(formerly  ACLU  v.  Wettmoreland) ,  a  caM 
which  raised  slmUar  questions  but  had  a 
somewhat  more  fuUy  develo|>ed  trial  court 
record,  thus  aUowlng  the  dismissal  of  a  com- 
plaint SlmUar  to  the  Tatum  complaint  to 
sund." 

The  upshot  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
appears  to  be  that  the  Judiciary  wiU  not  In 
the  foreseeable  future  undertake  any  review 
of  the  scope  of  mUltary  sxirreUlance  opera- 
tions m  the  absence  of  very  specific  allega- 
tions of  Imminent  injury  to  particular  plain- 
tiffs. Even  the  majority  In  Tatum  recognized, 
however,  that  the  subject  was  one  which 
warranted  the  concern  of  both  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.<^  As  a  practical  matter,  if  recurrences 
of  the  1967-70  surveUlance  program  are  to  be 
prevented.  It  Is  In  those  branches  that  correc- 
tive actions  wUl  have  to  be  undertaken.  Some 
headway  has  already  been  made  In  both 
branches. 

(2)  Congressional  action:  Hearings  and 
proposed  legislation 

In  February  and  March  of  1971.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  held  sev- 
eral days  of  bearings  on  the  Army's  monitor- 
ing activities.  Chaired  by  Senator  Sam  Errin 
of  North  Carolina,  the  subcommittee  devel- 
oped an  extensive  record  constating  of  testi- 
mony from  high  Defense  Department  officials, 
former  Army  inteUlgence  agents,  various  In- 
dividuals who  had  been  subjects  of  monitor- 
ing activities,  and  academic  analysts,  and 
supplemented  by  extensive  correspondence 
and  documentary  material. 

Some  of  the  factual  data  developed  by  the 
subcommittee  on  the  extent  of  the  domestic 
intelUgence  operations  has  previously  been 
noted  In  this  report.**  In  addition  to  eliciting 
this  factual  data,  the  hearings  also  helped 
to  Ulumlnate  the  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory problems  raised  by  the  surveillance  ac- 
tivities— problems  which  had  been  addressed 
only  tangentlaUy  In  the  court  proceedings 
because  the  focus  there  was  on  questions  of 
standing  and  Justiciability. 

The  prmclpal  spokesmen  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  Robert  F.  Froehlke, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ad- 
ministration, and  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  then 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department.  Their 
position,  as  stated  at  the  hearings,  was  that 
many  of  the  monitoring  activities  had  been 
"Inappropriate"  from  a  poUcy  standpoint, 
but  that  they  bad  not  been  "Ulegal.""  Mr. 
ftoehlke  explained  the  Defense  Department's 
position  on  the  legal  issues  involved  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Basic  authority  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  connection  with  civil  disturbances 
Is  Article  n.  Section  4  of  the  Constitution 
and  Section  331,  332  and  333  of  Title  10  of 
the  United  sutes  Code. 

"The  civil  disturbance  information  collec- 
tloa  activities  of  the  mlUtary  services  were 
aU  Integrally  connected  to  tiae  or  potential 
use  of  Federal  troops  under  this  authority. 
"nils   Information   coUection   was  obviously 
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considered  necessary  and  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective use  of  Federal  mlUtary  forces  In  con- 
nection with  the  widespread  riots  and  domes- 
tic disorders  occurring  during  this  period  .  .  . 

"In  order  to  carry  out  the  President's  order 
and  protect  persons  and  property  m  an  area 
of  civil  disturbance  with  the  greatest  effec- 
tiveness, mlUtary  commanders  must  know 
aU  that  can  be  learned  about  that  area  and 
its  inhabitants.  Such  a  task  obviously  can- 
not be  performed  between  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent Issues  his  order  and  the  time  the  mlU- 
tary is  expected  to  be  on  the  scene.  Informa- 
tion gathering  on  persons  or  incidents  which 
may  give  rise  to  a  civil  disturbance  and  thus 
conamltment  of  federal  troops  must  neces- 
sarily be  on  a  continuing  basis.  Such  Is  re- 
quired by  Section  331,  332  and  333  of  Title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code,  since  Congress 
certainly  did  not  Intend  that  the  President 
utilize  an  Ineffective  Federal  force."  " 

Mr.  FYoeblke  maintained  that  none  of  the 
monitoring  activities  were  prohibited  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  law,  arguing  that: 

"Since  no  use  of  clvU  disturbance  infor- 
mation was  made  or  Intended  to  be  made 
that  would  result  in  any  action  to  the  preju- 
dice of  any  Individual  or  organization,  it  Is 
difficult  to  perceive  how  the  constitutional 
rights  or  even  the  right  of  privacy  could  be 
impaired  by  the  collection  of  such  Informa- 
tion. Even  were  the  rights  of  some  individ- 
uals Indirectly  affected,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  such 
rights  of  individuals  are  not  absolute  but 
are  under  certain  circumstances  subject  to 
Incidental  limitations  upon  their  exercise."  ■> 

The  Defense  Department's  broad  Interpre- 
tation of  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  relied  upon  as  authority  for  the 
monitoring  activities  was  vigorously  chal- 
lenged by  Senator  Ervln  and  others  at  the 
hearings,  as  was  the  assertion  that  no  indi- 
vidual rights  were  infringed  by  the  monitor- 
ing. Thus,  for  example.  Rep.  Abner  Mlkva 
(D.-ni.),  who  had  himself  been  a  subject  of 
some  mUltary  surrelllance  activities,  testi- 
fied that: 

"The  existence  of  arbitrary,  widespread 
military  surveUlance  of  clvUlans — or  even 
the  popular  belief  that  it  exists — has  a  chlU- 
ing  effect  on  free  speech.  It  discourages  the 
kind  of  fuU,  free  and  unrestrained  exchange 
of  ideas  and  viewpoints  on  which  American 
democracy  is  based.  More  than  any  other, 
our  giiaranteed  right  to  freely  criticize  our 
government  and  elected  officials  Is  what  dis- 
tinguishes us  as  a  nation.  It  has  long  been 
a  hallmark  of  totalitarian  societies  that  only 
'approved'  persons  could  participate  and  that 
only  'acceptable'  ideas  could  be  heard.  MUl- 
tary surveUlance  of  civilian  parties  raises  the 
spectre  of  such  official  'approval'  and  'accep- 
tability' as  some  day  being  a  requirement  of 
American  politics,  as  it  has  long  been  in  the 
Communist  countries  we  condemn  •  •  * 

"It  would  probably  be  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  wide  acceptance  of  mUltary 
programs  by  the  Congress  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  fear  of  covert  military  sur- 
veUlance. But  who  can  say  that  in  future 
months  or  future  Congresses  there  wUl  be 
none  who  will  have  second  thoughts  about  a 
vote  on  mUltary  affairs?  Who  can  be  certain 
that  his  Judgment  wUl  not  be  swayed,  per- 
haps even  unconsciously,  by  the  belief  that 
be  is  being  watched?  Even  the  poesibUlty  of 
siu^eUlanoe  raises  the  spectre  of  subtle 
political  interference.  After  all,  who  wants  to 
be  represented  by  a  man  who  is  so  disrep- 
utable that  the  Army  feels  that  the  national 
security  requires  that  his  activities  be 
monitored."  " 

In  addition  to  holding  hearings,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  has  re- 
leased a  documentary  analysis  of  a  portion 
of  the  Army's  flies  on  civilian  political  activ- 
ities" and  is  in  the  process  of  completing 
work  on  a  detaUed  report  on  the  surveillance 
operations.  The  subcommittee  has  thus  con- 
tributed significantly  to  establishing  a  public 


record  on  the  details  of  the  program  and  the 
policy  issues  Involved.  Several  Senators  and 
Congressmen  have  also  Introduced  bills  aim- 
ing at  halting  or  limiting  mUltary  surveU- 
lance activities."* 
(8)   Action  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 

Government:  Issuance  of  new  regulaticms 

by  the  ISepartment  of  Defense 

Although  the  initial  reactions  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
domestic  intelligence  operations  were  some- 
what equivocal,"  by  March  of  1971,  the  De- 
partment had  issued  a  series  of  directives 
aimed  at  greatly  reducing  the  scope  of  the 
data  gathering  and  storage  activities.  The 
principal  document,  DoD  directive  6300.27  " 
states  that  Dei>artment  policy  "prohibits  col- 
lecting, reporting,  processing,  or  storing  in- 
formation on  individuals  or  organizations  not 
affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
except  in  those  Umlted  circumstances  where 
such  information  Is  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Department  of  Defense 
missions  outUned  |in  the  directive)."*'  Ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  prohibition  were 
made  for  the  gathering  of  specified  types  of 
information  for  three  missions:  (1)  protec- 
tion of  DoD  functions  and  property;  (2)  In- 
vestigations of  armed  forces  personnel  and 
persons  applying  for  DoD  positions  or  seek- 
ing access  to  "official  information";  and  (3) 
assisting  in  carrying  out  (^lerations  dealing 
with  clvU  disturbances. 

Certain  kinds  of  activities  were  sharply 
limited  or  prohibited  altogether  by  the  di- 
rective. For  example,  one  section  of  it  pro- 
vides. Inter  alia,  that: 

"A.  "nie  acquisition  of  Information  on 
individuals  or  organizations  not  affiliated 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  wiU  be  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  assigned  Department  of 
Defense  missions  under  this  Directive. 

"B.  No  information  shall  be  acquired  about 
a  person  or  organization  solely  because  of 
lawful  advocacy  of  measures  in  opposition  to 
OoTernment  policy. 

"C.  There  shall  be  no  physical  cv  elec- 
tronic survelUance  of  Federal,  state,  or  local 
officials  or  of  candidates  for  such  offices. 

"D.  There  shaU  be  no  electronic  surveU- 
lance of  any  individual  or  organization  ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  law. 

"E.  There  shall  be  no  covert  or  otherwise 
deceptive  surveUlance  or  penetration  of  civU- 
lan  organizations  unless  spectflcaUy  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee. 

"F.  No  DoD  personnel  wiU  be  assigned  to 
attend  public  or  private  meetings,  demon- 
strations, or  other  slmUar  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  information,  the  coUec- 
tion of  which  is  authorized  by  this  Directive, 
without  specific  prior  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee.  An  exception 
to  this  policy  may  be  made  by  the  local  com- 
mander concerned,  or  higher  authority, 
when,  in  his  judgment,  the  threat  is  direct 
and  Inmiedlate  and  time  precludes  obtain- 
ing prior  approval.  In  each  such  case  a  report 
wlU  be  made  Immediately  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee. 

"G.  No  computerized  data  banks  shaU  be 
maintained  relating  to  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations not  aflUlated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  unless  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee."  " 

The  DoD  directive — whUe  clearly  designed 
to  limit  substantiaUy  the  scope  of  domestic 
intelligence  under  the  May,  1968  "cItU  dis- 
turbance Information  collection  plan" — has 
nevertheless  been  sharply  criticized  for  be- 
ing much  too  broad  in  terms  of  the  surveil- 
lance it  purports  to  authorize.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  directive 
permits  infUtratlon  of  clvUlan  organizations 
and  observation  of  private  meetings,  though 
such  survelUance  now  requires  specific  prior 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  except  in  "emergencies."  Moreover, 
it  apparently  permits  surveUlance  of  indi- 
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visuals,  and  of  groupa  which  do  not  constl- 
tut«  an  "organization,"  to  be  undertaken 
even  without  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  deslg:nee.  In  furtherance  of  the  mls- 
slone  to  protect  "DoD  functions  and  prop- 
erty" and  ensure  "personnel  security."  • 

Even  the  Defense  Department's  critics 
agree  that  the  recent  directives  are  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  However,  In  addition  to 
criticizing  the  directives  as  being  over-broad 
In  terms  of  the  leeway  they  leave  for  siureU- 
lance  and  data-keeping  operations,  they  note 
the  new  directives  can  be  changed  or  re- 
scinded at  any  time.  Moreover,  while  the  new 
directives  are  not  classified,  there  Is  nothing 
which  would  ensure  that  future  directives 
dealing  with  the  scope  of  domestic  Intelli- 
gence operations  would  be  unclassified.  If  the 
Defense  Department's  regulations  do  not 
provide  svifflcient  protection  against  unwar- 
ranted Intrusions  Into  personal  privacy  and 
inhibitions  upon  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sociation, then  legislation  is  needed.  Befc»w 
turning  to  that  subject,  however,  we  think  It 
useful  to  outline  the  principal  legal  consid- 
erations which  seem  relevant  to  the  problem. 

n.   TBX  STATX   or   THX  LAW 

Legal  considerations  are,  of  course,  not  the 
only  ones  which  must  be  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  what  sort  of  action,  if  any. 
Congress  ought  to  take  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary surveillance  of  clviUan  political  activi- 
ties. Even  if  military  surveUlance  of  the  sort 
described  above  could  be  regarded  as  entirely 
lawful,  the  fundamental  policy  question — to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  such  activities  should 
be  permitted  in  the  future — would  remain  to 
be  resolved.  However,  points  of  law  and  the 
values  they  refiect  are  highly  relevant  to  a 
consideration  of  that  basic  policy  Issue. 
.In  reviewing  the  state  of  existing  law  In 
the  area,  the  Committee  has  focused  on  three 
questions: 

A.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all.  Is  mlllttuy  sur- 
veillance of  civilian  political  activities  au- 
thorized under  existing  law? 

B.  What  constitutional  rights  have  been — 
or  might  In  the  future  be — infringed  or  Jeo- 
pardized by  military  surveillance  operations? 

C.  Insofar  as  military  surveillance  optera- 
tlons  may  infringe  constitutional  rights  or 
be  otherwise  unlawful,  what  remedies  pres- 
ently exist? 

A.  The  question  of  authority  for  surveUlance 
operations 

Defense  Department  officials  and  other  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  military  siureillance  opera- 
tions conducted  during  the  1967-70  period 
were  fully  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
and  by  statutory  law.*  Clearly,  however, 
neither  the  constitutional  provisions  nor  the 
statutes  cited  by  these  officials  explicitly  au- 
thorize surveillance  of  civilian  political  ac- 
tivities. Recognizing  this,  defenders  of  the 
military  surveillance  operations  have  argued 
that  such  operations  are  Implicitly  "neces- 
sary," or  at  least  "appropriate,"  if  the  armed 
forces  are  to  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
domestic  violence  occurring  at  a  particular 
place  or  time,  and  tbtis  prepared  to  respond 
effectively  to  a  Presidential  directive  issued 
pxirsuant  to  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  which  authorize  the  use  of  troops 
In  circumstances  Involving  domestic  vio- 
lence.*^ 

In  addition,  proponents  of  the  surveillance 
operations  have  also  maintained  that  such 
operations  are  necessary  so  that  the  armed 
forces  can  carry  out  their  missions  once  they 
are  dispatched  by  the  President.  Thus,  the 
Justice  Department  has  argued  that  the 
armed  forces  mxist  have  an  ongoing  Intelli- 
gence gathering  and  analysis  operation  In 
order  to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  kind  of  "super 
police  force"  anywhere  in  the  country: 

"When  the  National  Ouard  <»■  the  U.8. 
Army  moves  In  to  restore  order,  their  func- 
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tlon  is  \inquestionabIy  in  the  role  of  a  police- 
man; they  simply  accomplish  what  the  police 
lack  in  number  of  men  to  do.  lliey  patrol 
streets,  make  arrests,  regulate  traffle,  and 
try  to  calm  down  angry  crowds  Just  as  local 
policemen  would  do.  In  performing  those 
duties,  they  necessarily  require  some  of  the 
same  tools  as  a  police  force,  both  to  quell 
the  disturbances  and  to  perform  an  equally 
Important  function,  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther disturbances. 

"In  order  to  carry  out  these  duties  as  ef- 
ficiently as  possible,  both  the  Army  and  the 
police  must  have  an  awareness  of  group  ten- 
sions, what  forces  exist,  the  nature  and  size 
of  discordant  groups,  and  they  must  be  ca- 
pable of  estimating  the  explosive  poaslbiUtles 
of  colliding  philosophies. 

"Clearly,  the  only  way  this  lnform»tion 
can  be  made  available  to  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Army  or  the  National  Guard 
In  time  for  it  to  be  tised  effectively  when 
those  components  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise their  police  responsibilities  is  for  the  in- 
formation to  be  gathered  and  placed  under 
cxirrent  analysis  ahead  of  time.  And  it  must 
he  gathered  by  the  force  which  will  ultimate- 
ly use  It,  for  there  is  never  sufficient  time 
between  the  disorder  and  the  subsequent 
Presidential  order  sending  the  armed  forces 
to  the  troubled  areas  for  the  police  to  trans- 
mit the  Information  to  the  armed  forces 
and  the  armed  forces  then  to  disseminate  the 
information  to  the  local  commanders."" 

The  foregoing  arguments  in  support  of  a 
putative  authority  for  the  armed  forces  to 
conduct  wide-ranging  domestic  intelligence 
operations,  while  not  without  some  prag- 
matic force,  must  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 
which  Impose  constraints  on  the  activities 
of  the  armed  forces  and  in  the  light  of 
the  existing  case  law.  When  thus  scrutinized, 
It  seems  apparent  that  the  scope  of  legiti- 
mate authority  for  the  undertaking  of  such 
operations  is  not  nearly  as  broad  as  Admin- 
istration officials  have  claimed.  Three  points 
seem  particularly  relevant : 

1.  Federal  statutes  dealing  with  the  role  of 
the  armed  forces  in  domestic  affairs  indicate 
that  Congress — consistent  with  the  clear  in- 
tent of  the  Tramers  of  the  Constitution  ■ 

has  mandated  that  that  role  be  a  very  limited 
one.  The  only  statutes  which  explicitly  au- 
thorize the  use  of  armed  forces  in  connection 
with  domestic  violence  (10  t7.S.C.  }{  331-S38) 
clearly  contemplate  their  use  only  as  a  back- 
up force  In  specific  situations  where  Illegal 
overt  acts  amounting  to  "insurrection"  have 
already  taken  place  and  civilian  authorities 
have  failed  to  restore  order.  Indeed,  these 
statutes  are  part  of  a  chapter  in  Title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  Is  entitled  "In- 
surrection," and  are  accompanied  by  a  statu- 
tory requirement  (In  10  IT.8.C.  {  834)  that  the 
President,  whenever  he  considers  it  necessary 
to  use  armed  forces  under  the  chapter,  muat 
"by  proclamation.  Immediately  order  the  in- 
surgents to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to 
their  abodes  within  a  limited  time."  Bead  In 
context,  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  {I  331-333 
clearly  provide  no  basis  for  inferring  author- 
ity for  sweeping  domestic  intelligence  oper- 
ations by  the  armed  forces  or  for  their  use 
as  any  kind  of  "super  police  force."  On  the 
contrary,  those  provisions  indicate  that  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  In  domestic  affairs  is 
a  "last  resort"  measure  to  be  employed  only 
by  Presidential  directive,  only  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  restoring  order  when  state  and 
local  authorities  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
and  only  when  certain  specified  conditions 
have  been  met. 

2.  Other  federal  statutes  reflect  the  same 
policy.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
"Posse  Comltatus  Act"  (18  U.S.C.  {1385), 
which  In  Its  present  form  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whoever,  except  In  cases  and  undsr  cir- 
cumstances expressly  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  Act  of  Congress,  willfully  uses 


any  part  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  as  a 
posse  comitatiis  or  otherwise  to  execute  the 
laws  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  yean,  or 
both." 

Originally  enacted  In  1878,  the  Posse  Coml- 
tatus Act  was  aimed  at  precluding  the  anned 
forces  from  assisting  local  law  enforcement 
officers — e.jr.,  TJJ3.  Marshals  and  local 
sheriffs — In  carrying  out  their  duties.  The 
statute  has  been  amended  slightly  over  the 
years  (e.ff..  to  Include  the  Air  Force  as  well  as 
the  Army) ,  but  its  main  thrust  has  remained 
constant.  As  Judge  Doollng  has  observed,  the 
Posse  Comltatus  Act  may  be  regarded  as 
expressing  "the  inherited  antipathy  of  the 
American  to  the  use  of  troops  for  civil  pur- 
poees,"  and  is  "absolute  in  its  commands  and 
explicit  in  Its  exceptions."  "  Its  import  would 
seem  to  be  that  federal  troops  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  civil  disorders  only  pursuant 
to  the  provision  of  10  XJS.C.  I  831-333.  and 
then  only  when  the  President  has  issued  the 
proclamation  required  by  10  tJ.S.C.  {  334. 

8.  WhUe  the  extent  of  the  President's  con- 
stitutional powers  to  act  in  the  national 
secxirity  area  may  be  greater  than  those  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  him  by  statute,  the  range 
of  these  powers  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
dispute  and  is  clearly  not  tmllmlted.  This 
area  of  law  Is  a  miirky  one,  but  the  few  Su- 
preme Court  cases  dealing  with  the  scope 
of  the  President's  authority  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  Commander-in-Chief  make  it  clear 
that  such  authority  Is  subject  to  both  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  restraints.  In  what  Is 
perhaps  the  leading  case,  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,"  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1962  emphatically  rejected  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  that  the  President's  Article  n 
powers  authorized  seizure  of  the  nation's 
steel  mills — even  to  avert  a  crippling  steel 
strike  that  the  President  feared  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  national  defense  effort  dxirlng  the 
Korean  War — In  the  absence  of  statutory  au- 
thority for  such  a  seizure.  More  recently,  in 
United  States  v.  United  States  District 
Court.-  the  Supreme  Court  in  1972  rejected 
a  Qovemment  contention  that  warrantless 
electronic  siirvelllance  oS  Individuals  svis- 
pected  by  the  Attorney  General  of  engaging 
In  subversive  activities  could  be  regarded  as 
a  lawful  exercise  of  the  President's  power  to 
protect  the  national  security.  Mr.  Justice 
Powell's  opinion  for  the  Court,  after  noting 
that  national  security  cases  often  reflected 
"a  convergence  of  First  and  Fourth  Amend- 
ment values  not  present  in  cases  of  'ordinary' 
crime,"  held  that  domestic  security  surveil- 
lance was  subject  to  "the  customary  Fourth 
Amendment  requirement  of  Judicial  approval 
prior  to  Initiation  of  a  search  or  surveil- 
lance." " 

In  sum,  clainu  of  broad  executive  author- 
ity for  domestic  surveillance  operations  by 
the  armed  forces  would  appear  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  statutes  prescribing  a  limited  do- 
mestic role  for  the  armed  forces  and  with 
constitutional  doctrine  limiting  the  scope  of 
executive  authority  in  the  national  secrirlty 
area.  Thus,  even  apart  from  the  problems 
posed  by  possible  infringement  of  the  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  rights  of  individ- 
uals, there  remains  a  substantial  question  as 
to  whether,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  armed 
forces  have  any  authority  at  all  to  monitor  ^ 
the  p(dltlcal  activities  of  civilians. 
B.  The  rights  at  stake 

Defenders  of  past  military  surveillance  op- 
erations, while  sometimes  questioning 
whether  individual  rights  were  actually  in- 
fringed by  such  operations,  have  tended 
to  stress  the  right  of  society  to  protect  itself 
from  insurrection  and  domestic  violence. 
They  have  argued,  in  essence,  that  a  compel- 
ling governmental  interest  in  preventing,  or 
being  able  rapidly  to  quell,  domestic  violence, 
Justified  any  "incidental"  infringement  of 
constitutional  rights  which  may  have  oc- 
curred.«*  There  are  at  least  two  major  dlffl- 
cxilties  with  this  argument. 
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First,  even  assuming  that  some  "domestic 
InteUlgence"  information  is  essential  in  or- 
der to  enable  the  armed  forces  to  respond 
rapidly  and  effectively  in  a  situation  where 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  so,  it  is  not  essen- 
tial that  broad  intelligence  operations  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  military.  Where  information 
on  individuals  or  organizations  involved  in 
a  particular  riot  Is  necessary  to  performance 
of  the  armed  forces'  limited  "back  up"  func- 
tion, it  can  be  quickly  transmitted  to  the 
appropriate  commanders  by  civilian  officials. 
To  the  extent  that  intelligence  operations 
must  be  carried  on  at  all,  it  is  more  appro- 
priate that  they  be  carried  on  by  a  civilian 
agency,  and  that  the  agency's  activities  be 
clearly  authorized  by  law  and  subject  to 
continuing  Congressional  scrutiny.  If  sur- 
veillance activities  of  any  sort  are  Justifiable 
and  necessary,  it  Is  likely  that  a  civilian 
agency  will  be  able  to  conduct  them  more 
efficiently,  less  Intrusively,  less  threateningly, 
and  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  than  military 
InteUlgence,  Judge  Wllkey  observed  in  Tatum 
that: 

"The  compilation  of  data  by  a  civilian  In- 
vestigative agency  is  thus  not  the  threat  to 
civil  liberties  or  the  deterrent  on  the  exercise 
of  the  constitutional  right  of  free  speech  that 
such  action  by  the  military  is.  because  a  civil 
Investigative  agency  has  no  inherent  power 
to  act  against  an  individual,  that  power  al- 
ways being  subject  to  the  well-defined  re- 
strictions of  law  and  the  approval  of  the 
courts.  The  military  have  no  such  restric- 
tions; they  have  their  own  force  (of  incom- 
parable power),  they  have  their  own  com- 
Dianders  trained  as  soldiers  not  lawyers,  the 
military's  vast  size  may  make  civilian  control 
of  individual  or  small  unit  actions  more 
theoretical  than  actual,  and  the  military  is 
not  accustomed  to  operating  within  the  re- 
strictions of  law  and  the  processes  of 
courts."" 

Second,  the  argument  of  "compelling  gov- 
ernmental   Interest"   does    not   address   the 
question  of  what  constitutes  only  an  "inci- 
dental" infringement  of  constitutional  rights. 
The  question  is  one  of  degree,  of  course,  but 
there  are  strong  empirical  and  legal  argu- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  proposition  that 
the  sort  of  surveillance  operations  conducted 
by  the  Army  during  the  1967-70  period  seri- 
ously Infringed  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
association,  the  right  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  right 
of  privacy. 
Several   points   bear   particular   mention: 
1.  The  right  to  privacy  is  one  which  has 
been  accorded  increasing  recognition,  in  so- 
ciety at  large  as  well  as  in  the  courts,  in  re- 
cent years.  Although  a  right  to  privacy  is  not 
explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  it 
to  clear  that  the  fundamental  Interest  em- 
braced in  the  concept  of  such  a  right — an 
interest  in  freedom  from  unwarranted  gov- 
•ramental  intrusion  into  the  personal  lives 
of  individuals— Is  reflected  in  numerous  con- 
stitutional provisions.  As  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
mun  recently  noted,  the  Supreme  Court  or 
individual  Justices  have  found  at  least  the 
roots  of  the  right  In  the  First.  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Ninth  Amendments,  and  in  the  concept 
of  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  first  section  of 
the  fourteenth  Amendment.'"  In  a  long  line 
of  decisions,  the  Court  has  recognized  that  a 
right  of  privacy— or,  phrased  differently,  a 
Pi*rantee  of  certain  zones  of  privacy — exists 
under  the  Constitution."  The  concept  of  the 
right  to  privacy  covers  a  wide  range  of  situ- 
ations, and  by  the  same  token  military  sur- 
veUlance activities  of  the  sort  described  above 
tasy  invade  privacy  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To 
the  extent   that  electronic  surveUlance   or 
physical  searches  might  be  undertaken,  for 
example,  it  te  clear  that  Fourth  Amendment 
questions  are  raised.  To  the  extent  that  dos- 
wers  containing  information  about  an  Indl- 
▼wual  s  financial  affairs,  sex  life  and  psychl- 
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atrlc  history  are  compiled  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  consent,  it  seems  plain  that  a  "zone 
of  privacy"  emanating  from  several  oonsH- 
tutlonal  guarantees  has  been  breached.  To 
the  extent  that  membership  lists  of  organi- 
zations and  communications  between  indi- 
vidual members  or  particular  groups  are  made 
the  subject  of  agent  reports  and  files,  it  is 
apparent  that  what  the  late  Justice  Harlan 
referred  to  as  "the  vital  relationship  between 
freedom  to  associate  and  privacy  in  one's  as- 
socutions."  "  grounded  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment, has  been  Infringed. 

2.  The  Incursions  into  individual  and  asso- 
clatlonal  privacy  which  inevitably  result 
from  widespread  surveillance  operations  are 
particiolarly  relevant  to  consideration  of  the 
First  Amendment  implication  of  such  sur- 
veillance. As  the  Supreme  Court  has  ob- 
served, First  Amendment  freedoms  need 
"breathing  space"  to  survive."  They  are  in 
danger  of  being  stifled  when  the  government 
attempts  systematically  to  keep  track  of  per- 
sons seeking  to  exercise  First  Amendment 
rights  in  unpopular  or  unorthodox  ways.  In 
cases  arising  in  different  contexts  and  involv- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  different  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental activities — ^most  of  them  far  less 
Instruslve  or  sweeping  in  scope  than  the 
military  surveillance  activities  described 
above — the  Court  has  held  that  the  activities 
questioned  are  impermissible  under  the  First 
Amendment  because  of  the  anxiety  they  are 
likely  to  generate  among  the  citizenry  and 
the  inhibiting  effect  they  are  thus  likely  to 
have  on  the  exercise  of  rights  to  free  expres- 
sion.'* 

3.  As  an  empirical  matter,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  social  science  data  which 
Indicates  that  government  surveillance   ac- 
tivities do  in  fact  have  seriously  inhibiting 
effects  upon  the  exercise  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  and  liberties  which  are  at  the 
base  of  our  nation's  heritage.™  This  "chilling 
effect"  on  the  activities  of  people  is  a  product 
of  several   factors.  Including   the   power  or 
authority  of  the  agents  conducting  the  sur- 
veillance, the  anxiety  which  normally  occurs 
in  persons  whose  behavior  is   (or  may  be) 
being  evaluated,  the  uncertainty  or  ambigu- 
ity of  a  surveillance  situation,  and  fear  of  a 
loss  of  relative  anonymity.  A  person  who  feels 
that  he  might  be  the  subject  of  surveillance 
can  be  expected  to  be  anxious  about  possible 
consequences  of  the  surveillance,  to  become 
apprehensive    about   engaging   in   activities 
which   he  feels  would   be  disapproved,  and 
perhaps  to  re-define  his  own  political  views 
because  of  the  stigma  which  is  attached  to 
persons   or  organizations  which   are   under 
surveUlance    because    of    their    distinctive 
opinions."  Obviously,  the  greater  the  poten- 
tial power  of  the  surveillance  agent  and  the 
more  massive  the  surveUlance  operations,  the 
more  extensive  and  the  more  severe  will  be 
the  chill.  When  the  siu-velUance  agent  is  the 
United  States  Army — or,  indeed,  any  branch 
of  the  defense  establishment — the  power  is 
great,  the  capacity  for  surveillance  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  danger  of  a  chlU  is  very  sub- 
stantial. 


C.  The  question  of  remedies 
At  the  1971  Senate  hearings,  then  Assistant 
Attorney  General  William  H.  Rehnqulst  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  "self-discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch"  would  provide 
an  answer  "to  virtuaUy  all  of  the  legitimate 
complaints  against  excesses  of  Information 
gathering."  " 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  self-discipline  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  area  of  surveUlance  activities 
has  not  been  great.  The  problem  is  not  simply 
one  of  venality  on  the  part  of  high  Admin- 
istration officials.  Even  when  top  officials  in  a 
government  agency  wish  to  place  a  tight  rein 
on  surveUlance  activities  and  conscientiously 
take  steps  to  do  so,  they  may  not  succeed. 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  in  doing  so  U  Ulustrated 
by  the  problems  which  senior  Defense  De- 
partment officials  encountered  in  seeking  to 


curtaU  the  Army's  domestic  intelligence  ac- 
tivities following  the  Initial  disclosures  about 
them  early  in  1970.  They  had  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  full  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions, and  apparently  were  misled  by  lower 
echelon  commanders  with  respect  to  both  the 
detaUs  of  the  domestic  intelligence  program 
and  the  actual  steps  taken  to  destroy  infor- 
mation which  had  l>een  gathered  and 
stored.™ 

In  its  decision  In  Laird  v.  Tatum,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rejected  the  idea  that  self -disci- 
pline on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Branch 
was  a  wholly  adequate  answer  to  complaints 
of  overbroad  military  surveillance  activities.™ 
At  the  same  time,  however,  by  delineating  a 
very  narrow  view  of  the  issues  of  standing 
and  Justiciability,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  lawless  sur- 
veillance activities  to  be  effectively  con- 
trolled. Under  the  majority's  holding,  a  per- 
son can  challenge  such  activities  In  court 
only  if  he  can  show  direct  injury  or  the  threat 
of  imminent  injury." 

The  net  effect  of  the  holding  In  Laird  v. 
Tatum  appears  to  be  that  persons  subjected 
to  mUitary  surveillance  are  placed  in  a  classic 
"Catch-22"  dilemma:  if  they  are  truly  intimi- 
dated In  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  they  can  Invoke  their  rights  and  seek 
the  aid  of  the  court,  but  if  they  are  in  fact 
intimidated,  then  they  are  not  likely  to  in- 
voke their  rights.  Moreover,  the  decision 
wholly  falls  to  address  the  problem  of  sanc- 
tions against  lawless  surveillance  activities 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces.  Even  if  such 
activities  do  not  actually  violate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals,  they  are 
ultra  vires  acts  for  which  at  present  ther« 
appears  to  t>e  no  meaningful  remedy. 

m.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Surveillance  and  data  collection  activi- 
ties of  the  armed  forces,  of  the  kind  disclosed 
at  the  1971  Senate  hearings  and  described 
above  in  the  body  of  this  report,  seriously 
infringe  the  constitutional  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  endanger  the  health  of  the  body 
politic.  Such  activities  Invade  the  privacy  of 
individuals  and  groups,  inhibit  free  expres- 
sion of  beliefs  and  ideas,  and  in  general  exert 
a  "chilling  effect"  upon  the  political  activi- 
ties of  a  free  people.  We  believe  that  such 
activities  exceed  the  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory  authority  of  the  armed  forces,  violate 
or  seriously  Jeopardize  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  First,  Fourth,  and  Ninth  Amendments  of 
the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  any  compelling  governmental 
Interest. 

2.  Even  assuming,  arguendo,  that  such  ac- 
tivities are  not  unconstitutional,  they  are 
clearly  undesirable  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Such  activities  would  be  difficult  to  Justify 
no  matter  what  governmental  agency  might 
conduct  them,  because  of  their  intrusions 
into  individual  privacy  and  the  chilling  ef- 
fect which  they  exert  upon  political  activi- 
ties. They  are  especiaUy  repugnant  to  Amer- 
ican Ideals  and  traditions  when  undertaken 
by  the  armed  services.  It  is  contrary  to  our 
nation's  long  tradition  of  civUian  control  of 
the  government  for  the  military  to  t>e  in- 
volved in  such  activities,  as  both  the  majority 
and  the  dissenters  In  Laird  v.  Tatum  recog- 
nized. To  the  extent  that  such  surveillance 
activities  must  be  carried  on  at  all,  it  is  far 
more  approprUte  that  they  be  undertaken 
by  a  civUton  arm  of  the  government.  In  this 
respect  we  agree  with  Judge  WUkey,  who  ob- 
served in  his  opinion  for  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Tatum  case  that: 

"It  is  highly  Important  for  the  safety  of 
the  country  that  to  the  extent  consonant 
with  the  performance  of  the  mUitary's  mis- 
sion a  separation  of  sensitive  Information 
and  mUltary  power  be  maintained,  as  a  sepa- 
ration of  match  and  powder.  In  an  emer- 
gency or  anticipation  of  ah  emergency  the 
mUitary  power  can  be  supplied  the  neces- 
sary information  from  civUian  Investigating 
agencies;  these  two  Ingredients,  potentially 
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dangerovis  when  combined,  can  be  put  to- 
gether by  a  responsible  President  and  his 
Cabinet  officers  as  the  emergency  demands. 
But  to  permit  the  military  to  exercise  a 
totally  unrestricted  Investigative  function  In 
regard  to  civilians,  divorced  from  the  normal 
restrictions  of  legal  process  and  the  courts, 
and  necessarily  coupling  sensitive  informa- 
tion with  military  power,  could  create  a  dan- 
gerous situation  in  the  Republic."  ^ 

3.  The  restrictions  on  such  activities, 
which  have  been  imposed  by  the  armed 
services  themselves,  following  disclosures 
about  the  operations  in  1970  and  1971,  do 
not  resolve  the  problem.  Although  these 
restrictions  (prhiclpally,  the  provisions  of 
DoD  Directive  5200.27)  are  laudable  steps 
In  the  right  direction,  they  still  leave  room 
for  an  unjustifiably  wide  range  of  monitor- 
ing activities  to  be  conducted  by  military 
personnel.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  restric- 
tive regulations  (or  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  are  enforced)  may  change  at  any 
time.  The  Incumbent  administration  or  a 
future  administration  could  find  It  con- 
venient to  again  adopt  a  domestic  Intelli- 
gence program  and  simply  rescind  or  modify 
DoD  Directive  5200.27 — conceivably  even  by 
a  classified  exception  to  it.  Even  if  depart- 
mental regiilatlons  were  narrowly  drawn  and 
not  subject  to  classified  exceptions,  however, 
statutory  sanctions  would  be  preferable. 
There  would  seem  to  be  less  likelihood  that 
the  military  personnel  would  conduct  un- 
authorized surveillance  that  Is  proscribed  by 
a  statute  with  teeth  In  It  than  that  they 
would  violate  a  mere  departmental  regvila- 
tion. 

4.  The  area  is  one  which  La  appropriate  for 
Congressional  legislation.  Although  we  be- 
lieve that  existing  law  should  be  read  as 
prohibiting  broad  surveillance  and  data  col- 
lection activities  of  the  sort  described  above. 
Administration  spokesmen  have  taken  a  con- 
trary view.  As  long  as  the  narrow  concept 
of  standing  delineated  In  Laird  v.  Tatum 
remains  a  guiding  principle,  litigation  Is  not 
likely  to  be  effective  In  curtailing  such  ac- 
tivities In  the  future.  In  the  absence  of  an 
explicit  statutory  mandate  to  desist,  there 
will  as  a  practical  matter  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  resumption  of  the  kind  of  activities 
which  were  undertaken  during  the  1967-70 
period  other  than  the  "self -discipline"  of  the 
Executive  Branch. 

6.  The  Committee  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  generally  prohibiting 
all  military  surveillance  of  civilian  political 
activities  and  proscribing  all  collection  or 
storage  of  Information  on  the  political  or 
private  affairs  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions not  directly  affiliated  with  the  armed 
forces.  The  basic  principles  which  the  Com- 
mittee believes  should  be  Incorporated  In 
federal  legislation  are  the  following : 

(a)  The  statute  should,  in  broadly  Inclu- 
sive terms,  bar  members  of  the  armed  forces 
or  persons  employed  by  the  armed  forces 
from  conducting  surveillance  whether  overt 
or  covert,  of  civilians.  It  should  be  carefully 
.drawn  to  prohibit  the  oompllatlon  of  dossiers 

and  data  banks,  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting the  kind  of  logistical  reconnaissance 
recommended  by  Cyrus  Vance  In  his  Septem- 
ber 1967  report  on  the  Detroit  riots. 

(b)  The  statute  should  provide  for  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  violations,  and  should,  in 
addition.  Include  provisions  for  injunctive 
relief  and  for  damages  (including  pimltive 
damages  and  counsel  fees) . 

(c)  The  statute  should  confer  standing 
to  sue  upon  any  person  or  organization  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  proscribed  ac- 
tivities. 

(d)  The  statute  might  well  Include  a  care- 
fully drawn  provision  excepting  from  Its 
proscriptions  the  collection  of  tactical  infor- 
mation on  the  location,  size  and  actions  of 
groups  engaged  in  violent  activities  in  areas 
to  which  federal  troops  have  been  ordered 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  10  n,S.C.  S  f  331- 


333.  If  so,  It  should  also  provide  that  any 
such  activities  should  cease  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  violence  and  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  and  should  in  no  event  extend  beyond 
60  days  without  explicit  Congressional 
approval. 
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FOOTNOTES 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  according  to 
documents  made  public  subsequent  to  oom- 
pllatlon of  the  body  of  this  report,  secret 
plans  for  extensive  monitoring  of  civilian 
political  activities  were  apparently  formu- 
lated at  top  levels  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1970.  The  techniques  to  be  employed 
Included  electronic  surveillance,  mail  cover- 
age, and  surreptitious  entry.  While  referring 
to  retention  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  mili- 
tary undercover  agents,  the  plans  apparently 
anticipated  eventual  participation  of  the 
military.  A  permanent  committee  consisting 
of  the  F.B.I.,  C.I.A.,  N.S.A.,  DJ.A.  (Defense 
Intelligence  Agency)  and  the  military 
counter  Intelligence  agencies  was  to  evaluate 
information  and  "carry  out  the  other  objec- 
tives specified  in  the  report."  See  "Text  of 
Documents  Relating  to  Domestic  Intelli- 
gence Oatberlng  Plans  In  1970,"  New  York 
Times,  June  7.  1973,  p.  36.  The  documents 
were  subsequently  made  a  part  of  the  record 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities, 
m  June,  1973. 

^See,  e.g.  the  seminal  article  by  Samuel 
D.  Warren  and  Louis  D.  Brandels,  "The  Right 
of  Privacy,"  4  Harvard  Law  Review  193  (1890) . 

'  A  decade  aigo,  the  Association  of  the  Bar's 
Special  Committee  on  Science  and  Law,  with 
the  support  of  the  Carnegie  CJorporatlon  of 
New  York,  undertook  a  major  Inquiry  Into 
the  impact  of  modem  technology  upon  in- 
dividual privacy.  That  inquiry,  headed  by 
Professor  Alan  F.  Westln,  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  greater  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  historical  roots  of  the  interest  In 
privacy,  the  development  of  relevant  legal 
principles,  and  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  protecting  Individual  privacy 
In  an  era  of  rapid  technological  change.  The 
results  of  the  research  appear  in  Westln,  Pri- 
vacy and  Freedom  (New  Tork:  Atheneum, 
1967). 

>The  charges  were  Initially  made  by 
Christopher  H.  Pyle,  a  law  school  graduate 
and  former  captain  in  Army  Intelligence. 
Pyle,  "CONUS  Intelligence:  The  Army 
Watches  Civilian  Politics,"  Washington 
Monthly.  January  1970,  pp.  4-16. 

*U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  "Federal  Data 
Banks,  Computers,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights." 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  92d  Congress,  1st  Session,  Parts  I 
and  II  (February  25-March  17,  1971)  (here- 
inafter cited  as  "Senate  Hearings") . 

"See.  e.g..  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary, 
of    Defense    for    Administration    Robert    H. 
Froehlke,  Senate  Hearings,  pp.  373-390. 

'  See  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
6200.27,  issued  March  1,  1971,  and  subsequent 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  regulations  imple- 
menting that  directive.  The  directive  and 
regulations  are  reproduced  in  Senate  Hear- 
ings, pp.  1239-1264. 

''  See,  e.g..  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Froehlke  and  Defense  Department  General 
Counsel  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Senate  Hearings. 
pp.  384-385,  410-419,  discussed  infra. 

■Joan  M.  Jensen,  The  Price  of  VigUance 


(Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co..  1968);  pp. 
122tT.:  also  Senate  Hearings  p.  160  (testimony 
of  Christopher  H.  Pyle),  pp.  344-34fi  (testi- 
mony of  Prof.  Morris  Janowltz). 

*  Jensen,  op.  ctt.,  pp.  219-286;  Senate  Hear- 
ings, pp.  34&-346  (Janowltz  testimony). 

"  Senate  Hearings,  p.  160  (Pyle  testimony), 
346  (Janowltz  testimony) .  There  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  many  of  the  files  on  individuals 
opened  during  the  1917-1924  period  were  re- 
tained by  the  one-time  Chief  of  Army  In- 
telligence, Oen.  Ralph  Van  Deman,  after  he 
retired  from  active  service  in  the  1920's  and 
were  used  by  him  in  coxmectlon  with  some 
political  activities  In  California.  See  Note; 
Judicial  Review  of  Military  Surveillance  of 
CivUians,  72  Columbia  Law  Review  1009,  1036 
n.  190. 

^Senate  Hearings,  p.  346  (Janowltz  testi- 
mony). 

"Ibid. 

"  Senate  Hearings,  p.  377  (FroelUke  testi- 
mony) . 

"Quoted  in  Paul  J.  Schelps,  The  Role  of 
the  Army  in  the  Oxford,  Mississippi  Incident, 
1962-1963,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  His- 
tory, Monograph  No.  73  M  (Washington.  D.C.: 
Department  of  the  Army,  1965) ,  p.  284. 

u  Examples  of  apparent  Instances  of  sur- 
veillance activities  by  Individual  Military  In- 
telligence imlts  dTirlng  this  period  Include 
the  keeping  of  files  on  civilians  and  civilian 
organizations  in  the  Minneapolis  area,  photo- 
graphing and  opening  of  files  on  anti-war 
pickets  near  a  Federal  courthouse  in  Okla- 
homa City,  and  the  monitoring  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  several  state  legislators,  ACLtT 
attorneys  and  anti-war  activists  in  Texas. 
See  Senate  Hearings,  p.  189  (Pyle  testimony), 
pp.  337-339  (testimony  of  Texas  State  Repre- 
sentative Curtis  Graves) . 

^*  Final  Report  of  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Con- 
cerning the  Detroit  Riots.  July  23  through 
August  2,  1987.  Department  of  Defense  News 
Release  No.  856-67,  September  12.  1967,  p. 
59. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  4^-50. 

"  Senate  Hearings  pp.  383-383  (Froehlke 
testimony),  pp.  1119-1122  ("Annex  B  (In- 
telligence |  to  Department  of  the  Army  Civil 
Disturbance  Plan,  February  1, 1968") .  Where- 
as the  Vance  Report's  recommendations  were 
aimed  at  collecting  physical  reconnalssanoe 
information,  the  February  1968  Intelligence 
Annex  called  for  collection  of  data  on  politi- 
cally active  individuals  and  organizations  as 
weU. 

>*  Senate  Hearings,  p.  1124.  The  entire  plan  * 
is  reproduced  at  pp.  1122-1137. 

"Senate  Hearings  pp.  1134-1185. 

"  Senate  Hearings,  p.  384. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

**  Senate  Hearings,  passim;  see  also  "Army 
Surveillance  of  Civilians:  A  Documentary 
Analysis  by  the  Staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,"  Committee  Print,  92d 
Congress,  2d  Session  (Washington,  DC:  VS. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1972)  herein- 
after referred  to  as  "Subcommittee  Staff  Re- 
port". 

»  Subcommittee  Staff  Report,  pp.  12-14,  39- 
40. 

"  Subcommittee  Staff  Report,  p.  96. 

"  Subcommittee  Staff  Report,  passim. 

»  Senate  Hearings,  pp.  197-198  (Pyle  testi- 
mony); 272-273  (statement  of  Ralph  M. 
Stein). 

» Senate  Hearings,  pp.  186,  200-201  (Pyle 
testimony) . 

'^Senate  Hearings,  pp.  290.  296  (testimony 
of  Joseph  J.  Levin,  Jr.) 

»»  Senate  Hearings,  p.  165  (Pyle  testimony). 
631-666  (testimony  of  Malcolm  Moos.  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota ) . 

» Senate  Hearings,  pp.  306,  310-312  (testi- 
mony of  Oliver  A.  Pierce) . 

"Subcommittee  Staff  Report,  p.  96. 

**  Subcommittee  Staff  Report,  pp.  69,  96. 

"Subcommittee  Staff  Report,  p.  96. 

-Subcommittee  Staff  Report,  p.  97. 
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"  Subcommittee  Staff  Report,  Preface,  p.  vl. 

•  See  note  3,  supra. 

»  Tatum  v.  Laird,  U.S.  District  Court,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  ClvU  Action  Docket  No. 
469-70  (order  dated  April  22,  1970,  not  offi- 
cially reported)   (Hart,  J.). 

«'  Tatum  V.  Laird,  444  F.  2d  947  (D.C   Cir 
1971) 

"408  US.  1,  13  (citing  Ex  parte  Levitt,  302 
U.S.  633.  634  (1937)). 

"  The  Court  noted  that  directives  issued  by 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  the  time  the  lawsuit  was  filed  "indi- 
cate that  the  Army's  review  of  the  needs  of 
lU  domestic  intelligence  activities  has  indeed 
been  a  continuing  one  and  that  those  activi- 
ties have  since  been  significantly  reduced" 
(408  U.S.  1  at  8) ,  but  did  not  respond  to  the 
plaintiffs'  contention  (Br.  pp.  88-91)  that 
the  evidentiary  question  of  whether  the  di- 
rectives had  in  fact  produced  a  sufficient  cur- 
taUment  of  surveillance  activity  remained 
to  be  resolved. 

"408U.S.  Iat24.  28-29. 

"408  U.S.  1,  38-40.  Justice  MarshaU  also 
Joined  In  this  dissent. 

*■■•  409  U.S.  824. 

-ACLU  v.  Westmoreland,  323  F.  Supp.  1163 
(NX),  ni.  1970),  a/^'d  sub  nom  ACLU  v.  Laird 

463  P  2d  499  (7th  Cir.  1972) .  cert,  denied 

05. ,  34  L.  Ed.  2d  699  (Jan.  8,  1973). 

"  408  U.S.  1  at  16-16. 

"See  notes  18-37  and  accompanying  text, 
lupra. 

"  Senate  Hearings,  pp.  386,  431-432.  Slmljar 
testimony  was  presented,  by  then  Assistant 
Attorney  General  William  H.  Rehnqulst  at 
pp.  598-603. 

"Senate  Hearings,  pp.  384-386 

■"  Ibid. 

"  Senate  Hearings,  pp.  136-37. 

■See  note  24,  aupra.__^ 

**  In  the  92d  Congress,  bills  were  introduced 
by  Sen.  Ervin  (S.  3760).  Rep.  Mtkva  (HJl. 
6640.  6641,  and  6761)  and  Rep.  Abz\ig  (H.R. 
16823).  In  the  ctirrent  (93d)  Congress,  only 
Rep.  Abzug  has  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  1967) 
though  it  Is  expected  that  Sen.  Ervin  wlU 
■gain  Introduce  such  a  measure. 

''  Senator  Ervin  has  observed,  for  example. 
that  although  extensive  use  was  made  of 
computers  In  the  Army's  domestic  surveil- 
lance program,  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  "was  first  told  informally  that 
there  were  no  computers:  then,  that  there 
was  one,  but  that  it  had  been  disconnected 
for  this  program:  then,  that  there  were  a  few 
more  computers  that  the  Department  had 
forgotten  about  or  not  known  about"  (Sen- 
ate Hearings,  p.  1668).  The  history  of  the 
Army's  public  response  to  the  disclosure  is 
deUUed  in  Captain  Pyle's  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  (Senate  Hearings,  pp.  206- 

"Reprinted  in  Senate  Hearings,  pp.  1263- 

''DOD  Directive  620037,  Section  HI.  This 
provision  also  states  that  Information  gather- 
ing activities  are  to  be  subject  to  "overall 
clvuian  control,  a  high  level  of  general  su- 
pervision and  frequent  inspections  at  the 
field  level,"  and  that  mere  collection  actlvl- 
tiee  are  authorized  to  meet  "an  essential  re- 
quirement for  information."  maximum  r«- 
1  ance  Is  to  be  placed  upon  civilian  Investiga- 
tive agencies. 

"DOD  Directive  6200.27,  Section  V 
aZ^,,'^'  °^^^  C.  Christie.  "Government 
BurveUlance  and  Individual  Freedom:  A  Pro- 
posed Statutory  Response  to  Laird  v.  Tatum 
and  the  Broader  Problem  of  Government  Sur- 
veuiance  of  the  Individual,"  47  N.YU  L. 
Rej.  871.  879-883  (November,  1972) . 

"See,  e.g.,  testimony  of  Messrs  Froehlke 
Biizhardt  and  Rehnqulst,  supra,  notes  49-61 
»na  accompanying  text:  Justice  Department 
Briefs  In  Laird  v.  Tatum.  passim.  The  foUow- 
ing  provisions  have  been  chiefly  relied  upon 
™  support  of  this  position : 

(1)    The  provisions  of  Article   n  of  the 
Constitution  which  say  that  "The  executive 


power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  .  .  .". 
that  the  President  is  "the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
SUtes,"  and  that  "he  shall  take  Care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed"; 

(2)  Article  IV,  Section  4  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  "The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  their  Union 
a  Republican  form  of  Government,  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion;  and 
on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the 
Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  SS  331-333. 
which  in  essence  Implement  the  Article  IV 
power  by  authorizing  the  President  to  use 
armed  forces  to  supress  "insurrection"  or 
"domestic  violence"  within  a  state;  and 

(4)  (with  respect  to  surveUlance  opera- 
tions conducted  by  the  Army,  which  is  the 
only  branch  of  the  armed  forces  which  has 
to  date  been  publicly  charged  with  over- 
reaching) 10  U.S.C.  {  3012,  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  conduct 
all  affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in- 
cluding "functions  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  training,  operation,  loglsttcal  support 
and  maintenance,  welfare,  preparedness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Army,  including  research 
and  development." 

"<  Senate  Hearings,  pp.  384-386  (Froehlke 
testimony),  698-699  (Rehnqulst  testimony). 
"•Brief  for  Appellees  in  Tatum  v.  Laird. 
444  P.  2d  947  (D.C.  Cir.  1971.  Docket  No. 
24203).  This  argument.  It  should  be  noted, 
was  not  made  by  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Tatum  case. 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  debates  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  during  the 
Struggle  over  ratification  by  the  States  re- 
garding the  role  of  the  military  and  the  lim- 
ited function  which  the  Pramers  contem- 
plated that  a  standing  army  could  be  ex- 
pected to  perform,  see  Leon  Friedman,  "Con- 
scription and  the  Constitution — The  Original 
UndersUndlng,"  67  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1493,  1512- 
1541  (1969). 

•  Wrynn   v.    United   States,   200   F.    Supp. 
467,  466  (E.DJ*.T.  1961 ) . 
"343  U.S.  679  (1952). 
"407UJ3.  297  (1972). 
"  407  VS.  297  at  313, 321.  The  opinion  also 
observed,  inter  alia,  that: 

"History  abundantly  documents  the  ten- 
dency of  Government — however  benevolent 
and  benign  its  motives — to  view  with  suspi- 
cion those  who  most  fervently  dispute  Its 
policies.  Fourth  Amendment  protections  be- 
come the  more  necessary  when  the  targets 
of  official  surveillance  may  be  those  sus- 
pected of  unorthodoxy  in  their  political  be- 
liefs. The  danger  to  political  dissent  is  acute 
where  the  Government  attempts  to  act  un- 
der so  vague  a  concept  as  the  power  to  pro- 
tect "domestic  security."  Given  the  difficulty 
of  defining  the  domestic  security  Interest,  the 
danger  of  abuse  in  acting  to  protect  that  in- 
terest becomes  apparent.  .  .  .  The  price  of 
lawful  public  dissent  must  not  be  a  dread  of 
subjection  to  an  unchecked  surveillance 
power.  Nor  must  the  fear  of  unauthorized  of- 
ficial eavesdropping  deter  vigorous  citizen 
dissent  and  discussion  of  Government  action 
In  private  conversation.  For  private  dissent, 
no  less  than  open  public  dlsa>ur8e.  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  free  society.  •  •  • 

Official  surveUlance,  whether  t;ts  purpose 
be  criminal  investigation  or  ongoing  intelli- 
gence gathering,  risks  Infringement  of  con- 
stitutionally protected  privacy  of  speech.  Se- 
curity surveillances  are  especially  sensitive 
because  of  the  inherent  vagueness  of  the 
domestis  security  concept,  the  necessarily 
broad  and  continuing  nature  of  mtelllgence 
gathering,  and  the  temptation  to  utilize  such 
surveillances  to  oversee  political  dissent.  We 
recognize,  as  we  have  before,  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  President's  domestic  se- 
curity role,  but  we  think  it  must  be  exercised 
In  a  manner  compatible  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  In  this  case  we  hold  that  this 


requires  an  appropriate  prior  warrant  proce- 
dure." 
Id.  at  314,  320. 

•»  See  testimony  cited  at  notes  49-51,  supra 
and  accompanying  text. 

*444  F.  2d  947  at  967-968.  WithA^spect  to 
the  question  of  the  utilization  of  the  mUi- 
tary's  vast  resources  of  personnel  and  mate- 
rial, there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
testimony  at  the  Senate  hearings  about  the 
resources  devoted  to  surveillance  operations. 
•For  example,  one  former  agent  testified  that 
an  anti-war  rally  in  Colorado  attended  by  a 
total  of  119  persons,  "close  to  half  the  people 
there  were  from  one  Intelligence  command 
or  another,  including  Naval  InteUlgence  In- 
dividuals Who  came  from  the  west  coast  to 
see  how  to  monitor  a  raUy  correctly."  He 
added  that  some  agents  were  assigned  to 
tape  the  speeches  of  anti-war  actlvlste  at 
the  rally,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  the  noise  produced  by  Army  helicopters 
flying  directly  overhead.  Senate  Hearings,  pp. 
314-316. 330  (testimony  of  Laurence  P.  Lane) 

^Roe  V.  Wade,  410  U.S.  113  (1973) 
fl,«^-„f^'  **'^'*  "•  ^««ed  States,  il6  VS. 
616  (1886);  Weeics  v.  United  States,  232  US 
383  (1914);  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  361  UJ5.  643.  654^ 
657  (1961);  GrUwold  v.  Connecticut.  381  US 

VI  ^  i^^^^'  ^"^^  "■  ^""«*  States.  389 
U.S.  347,  350  (1967);  Stanley  v.  Georgia.  394 
US.  657  (1969);  EUenstadt  v.  Baird  406  \JS 
438,  453-464;  Roe  v.  Wade,  supra 

"Opinion  for  the  Court  In  NAACP  v  Ala- 
bama, 369  VS.  449  at  462  (1968) 

432^33  alWI:*^''''  "■  ^""°"'  "^  ^^-  ««' 

TT  s  ^^-Tf^sf  "*';'*  ''•  **'"*  *«"■  "/  Arizona.  401 
U.S.  1  (1971)  (inquiries  into  past  political 
associations  by  bar  admission  committees); 
\lir?S,  *„^«^*a'»a.  ^pra,  and  Bates  v.  City 
of  Little  Rock.  361  US.  616.  523  (attempts  to 
require  dUclosure  of  membership  lists  of  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  dissemmating  con- 
troversial Ideas):  Talley  v.  California.  362 
US.  60  (1960)  (attempt  to  require  author  of 
a  political  handbUl  to  identify  himself)- 
Lamont  v.  Postmaster  General,  381  US  301 
(1965)  (attempt  to  require  persons  deslrlne 
to  receive  certain  ktads  of  political  literature 
to  register  that  desire  with  the  postal  au- 
thorities). Chief  Justice  Burger's  opinion 
for  the  majority  m  Laird  v.  Tatum  sought  to 
distinguish  some  of  these  cases  on  the 
grounds  that  they  involved  an  exercise  of 
governmental  power  which  was  "regulatory 
proscrlptive,  or  compulsory  In  nature"  and 
that  the  complainants  In  them  were  "either 
presently  or  prospectively  subject  to  the  reg- 
ulations, proscriptions  or  compulsions  " 

"See,  for  discussions  of  many  of  the 
principal  studies.  Prank  Aakin,  "SurveUlance- 
pe  Social  Science  Perspective,"  4  Colum' 
Human  Rights  L.  Rev.  69-88;  see  also  Alan 
P.  Westln,  Privacy  and  Freedom,  op  cit  supra 
note  2:  Arthur  Miller.  The  Assault  on  Pri- 
vacy  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  MlchUcan 
Press.  1971).  * 

"Askin,  loc.  clt.  supra,  at  64-68.  and 
sources  cited  therein. 

""  Senate  Hearings,  p.  603. 
"  See  note  55,  supra. 

"The  closing  paragraph  of  the  majority 
opinion  stated,  in  fact  that:  / 

"Indeed,  when  presented  with  claims  of  Ju- 
dicially cognizable  injury,  resulting  from  mU- 
Itary  intrusion  into  the  clvUlan  sector  fed- 
eral courts  are  fully  empowered  to  consider 
claims  of  those  asserting  Injury;  there  Is 
nothing  in  our  Nation's  history  or  in  this 
Court's  decided  cases  including  our  holdine 
today,  that  can  properly  be  seen  as  giving 
any  indication  that  actual  or  threatened  In- 
Jury  by  reason  of  unlawful  activities  of  the 
mUltary  would  go  unnoticed  or  unremedied  " 
■"Although  the  complaint  clearly  could 
have  been  construed— as  plaintiffs  argued 
that  it  should  have  been — to  allege  continu- 
ing injury  to  reputation,  invasion  of  privacy, 
and"  Infringement  of  rights  to  free  associa- 
tion, the  Court  declined  to  do  so.  On  the 
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contrary,  It  took  particular  note  of  a  re- 
mark made  by  one  of  the  plaintiffs'  counsel, 
at  the  oral  argument  In  the  Covurt  of  Appeals, 
that  the  plaintiffs  themselves  "are  not,  ob- 
viously, people  who  are  cowed  and  chilled." 
408  U.S.  at  1,  13-14  n.  7. 
^>444  F.2d  947  at  958. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  released  a  re- 
port entitled  "Military  Surveillance  of 
Civilian  Politics."  This  report  is  a  by- 
product of  the  hearings  held  on  this  sub- 
ject matter  during  the  92d  Congress. 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  in  the 
report  of  the  potential  threat  to  the  in- 
dividual's right  to  privacy  posed  by  the 
Government's  quest  for  Information.  No 
one  believes  more  strongly  than  I  that 
the  preservation  of  the  right  of  free  ex- 
pression and  association  must  remain  as 
one  of  our  paramoimt  objectives. 

While  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee and  its  staff  to  bring  to  light 
many  of  the  repugnant  aspects  of  sur- 
veillance occurring  during  the  mid  to 
late  1960's,  I  find  that  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  certain  of  the  overblown  and  sweeping 
conclusions  contained  in  this  report. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Army  intel- 
ligence was  guilty  of  mistakes,  ineptitude, 
and  blunders  of  professional  judgment  in 
carrying  out  its  mission  of  collecting  in- 
foi-mation  relative  to  civil  disturbances. 
It  should  be  noted  that  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  the  military  that  massive 
attempts  to  gather  such  material  was 
largely  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  the  military  is  ca- 
pable of  stupidity  at  times,  but  not  that 
it  is  a  way  of  life,  as  the  report  seems  to 
imply. 

Particularly,  I  am  troubled  by  the  re- 
port's failure  to  properly  recognize  the 
fundamental  and  effective  corrective 
measures  that  have  been  implemented 
by  the  Defense  Department  to  insure 
against  recurrence  of  the  prior  offensive 
activities  by  the  subject  intelligence 
gathering  agencies.  Because  of  this  fail- 
ing, the  report,  to  my  mind,  is  unfairly 
balanced  and  thereby  lacks  essential 
credibility. 

Additionally,  I  find  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  report's  legal  conclusions. 
Rather,  I  am  in  accord  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Laird  v.  Tatum 
which  deals  precisely  with'  the  question 
of  military  surveillance. 

Several  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  found  that  they  have  similar 
misgivings  concerning  tliis  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  additional 
views  which  were  prepared  for  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoomoNAL  Views  of  Honorable  Romak 
Hrttska,  Hiram  Fono,  Httck  Scott,*  Am) 
Strom  Thurmond 

As  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, we  have  participated  in  and  followed 
closely  the  extensive  hearings  and  Investiga- 
tion held  over  the  past  three  years  relating  to 
the  subject  of  military  survelUances  of  clvU- 
lan  groups  and  individuals.  The  lengthy  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  contains  much 
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valuable  Information  relating  to  the  period 
of  the  late  1960'8  during  which  mUltary  in- 
teUlgence  was  engaged  In  gathering  a  large 
volume  of  data  on  clvUlan  organizations  and 
individuals  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  thought  to  present  some  potential  for 
being  Involved  in  clvU  disturbances.  We  be- 
lieve the  extensive  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  served  a  very  valuable  purpose  In 
bringing  out  in  fine  detaU  facts  relating 
to  this  period  in  our  history,  and  in  high- 
lighting mistakes  which  unquestionably 
were  made  both  by  the  military  intelligence 
organizations  and  by  the  clvUian  political 
leadership  which  caused  the  mUltary  to  be 
involved  in  such  activities. 

We  fully  concur  with  the  underlying  theme 
of  the  Subcommittee  Report  that  the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  express  his  views  must 
remain  unfettered.  This  nation  must  Indeed 
be  ever  vigilant  In  mal^alnlng  the  delicate 
balance  between  pers&aal  liberty  and  an 
orderly  society.  No  ^^e  recognizes  more  than 
we  the  great  errors  in  Judgment  made  during 
the  course  of  the  subject  mteUlgence  gather- 
ing nor  finds  repugnant  certain  practices 
outlined  in  the  Subcommittee  Report.  It  was, 
however,  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs 
which  prompted  positive  corrective  measures 
beginning  in  early  1969. 

It  Is  oiir  belief  that  the  report  reaches  sev- 
eral broad  conclusions  which  are  not  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  nor  sustained  by  our 
Judgment  on  the  Constitutional  and  public 
pKJiicy  Issues  Involved.  Hence,  we  regret  that 
we  c&nnot  unqualifiedly  endorse  either  the 
overly-broad  assertions  of  historical  happen- 
ings nor  subscribe  to  the  legal  conclusions  of 
what  our  hindsight  Judgment  tells  us  was 
both  ill-advised  and  unnecessary. 

We  do  have  some  objections  to  the  report's 
essay  on  the  legal  Issues  presented,  but  we 
do  agree  with  the  major  thrust  of  the  report 
and  Subcommittee  inquiry  which  was  in- 
tended to  identify  and  correct  what  we  saw 
as  an  unwarranted  departure  from  tradi- 
tional relationships  of  military  forces  in  our 
civilian  communities.  We  agree  with  the 
candid  and  forthright  statement  to  this  Sub- 
committee by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  the  past  history  of  military 
involvement  was  replete  with  excesses,  errors 
of  Judgment,  and  much  wasteful  and  in- 
appropriate effort  to  no  avail. 

We  likewise  agree  with  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  held  in  the  case  of 
Laird  v.  Tatum  that  no  specific  harm  to  any 
individuals  has  been  alleged  or  proved  (at 
least  thus  far)  which  would  create  a  Justifi- 
able issue  for  Judicial  relief.  In  passing,  we 
should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  as 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  7th 
Circuit,  in  ACLU  v.  Laird,  after  a  four-day 
hearing,  found  that  no  one  In  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals alleged  to  be  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary surveillance  had  been  inhibited  from 
exercising  his  Constitutional  rights  and  dis- 
missed the  complaint.  We  do  not  believe  the 
lengthy  "brief*  rearguing  the  issue  which  Is 
Incorporated  in  our  Subcommittee's  report 
sheds  any  new  or  additional  light  on  an  issue 
already  decided  by  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  Report,  we  believe.  Is 
additionally  remiss  in  failing  to  properly  rec- 
ognize the  comprehensive  corrective  actions 
that  have  been  implemented  In  the  past 
several  yeans  by  civilian  authorities.  We  feel 
that  It  Is  worthwhile  to  also  point  out  that 
It  Is  apparent  that  a  painful  lesson  has  been 
learned  most  particularly  by  the  military 
intelligence  organliatlons  themselves.  We  be- 
lieve it  fairest  to  accept  the  Judgment  of  the 
Defense  Department  official  who  testified  to 
this  Subcommittee,  in  a  manner  corroborat- 
ing other  witnesses,  to  the  effect  that  the 
massive  effort  to  gather  civil  disturbance 
data  were  largely  futile.  It  did  not  aid  them 
in  predicting  civU  riots,  and  it  was  largely 
Irrelevant  when  a  disturbance  did  occur.  The 
practical  lesson  learned  by  the  military  was 


that  the  measures  they  undertook  were  a 
waste  of  time  and  money. 

Profound  and  effective  steps  have  been 
taken  to  bring  the  responsible  Intelligence 
gathering  agencies  back  into  line.  Stringent 
safegueu-ds  have  been  Imposed  to  preclude 
any  recurrence  of  prior  offensive  activities. 
The  Subcommittee  has  been  furnished  sworn 
testimony  and  numerous  documents  which 
set  forth  the  measures  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  implemented  by  each 
Service  Secretary,  to  assure  that  this  partic- 
ular chapter  in  our  history  is  not  repeated. 

We  view  with  gratification  the  creation  of  a 
top-level  policy  advisory  group  in  the  Defense 
Department  named  the  Defense  Investigative 
Review  CoimcU  (DIRC)  and  its  supporting 
administrative  staff,  with  personal  respon- 
sibUltles  assigned  to  Service  Under  Secre- 
taries of  each  mUltary  department.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  a  mechanism  which  wiU  as- 
sure continued  compliance  with  the  correc- 
tive actions  taken.  We  were  advised  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  first  time  is 
asserting  policy  control  and  management  of 
investigative  organizations  within  the  in- 
dividual military  departments. 

Clear  prohibitions  against  survelUances  of 
political  figures  and  others  not  affiliated  with 
the  mUitary  are  contained  in  Defense  reg- 
ulations. The  offending  data  banks  on  ci- 
vilians have  been  destroyed  and  futiu^  crea- 
tion of  such  data  banks  are  broadly  and 
firmly  prohibited.  The  record  before  us  shows 
the  results  of  these  measures.  The  program 
of  Internal  inspections  and  unannounced  in- 
spections from  the  Washington  level.  Ini- 
tiated during  the  hearings — all  of  which  the 
Subcommittee  Report  seems  to  discount — 
appear  to  be  well-designed  to  correct  the 
excesses  of  the  past. 

The  abuses  of  the  mid  to  late  1960'8  may 
perhaps  be  understood,  although  not  Justi- 
fied, in  light  of  the  crisis  charged  atmosphere 
of  those  years.  Given  the  mission  to  assist 
In  quelling  the  grievous  and  massive  civilian 
disorders  which  unfortunately  afflicted  some 
of  our  major  population  centers  during  that 
period  in  our  history,  the  military  overre- 
acted in  some  aspects  in  its  related  intelli- 
gence gathering  duties.  As  with  many  newly- 
implemented  programs,  the  mistakes  and  ex- 
cesses became  apparent  and  have  been  dealt 
with. 

We  support  efforts  of  this  Subcommittee  to 
continue  to  monitor  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary intelligence  units  to  assure  that  actions 
which  gave  rise  to  our  original  inquiry  do  not 
again  raise  their  head.  In  view  of  the  strong 
corrective  meaisures  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  lack  of  any  recurrence  of 
prohibited  activities,  however,  we  believe  that 
the  situation  described  in  the  report  has  been 
properly  brought  under  control. 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 

S.  2319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  seg- 
ments of  certain  rivers  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  study  as  potential  compo- 
nents of  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  systems.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
1968  the  Congress  passed  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  As  stated  in  the  act: 

Certain  selected  rivers  of  the  Nation  .  .  . 
possess  outstandingly  remarkable  scenic,  rec- 
reational, geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  historic, 
cultural,  or  other  similar  values  .  .  . 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  United 
States  established  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  which  embodies  a  system 
designed  to  enhance,  protect,  and  pre- 
serve rivers  throughout  the  country.  In 
enacting  this  legislation  the  Congress 
also  considered  the  fact  that  there  exists 
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B  national  policy  of  dam  and  other  con- 
struction at  appropriate  sections  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  which  should 
be  complemented  by  a  policy  that  would 
preserve  rivers  and  river  sections  in  their 
free-flowing  condition.  Another  impor- 
tant consideration  in  deciding  to  pass 
this  act  was  the  problem  of  the  increas- 
ing pollution  In  our  beautiful  rivers,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  several  years,  so 
that  a  great  many  of  them  are  no  longer 
fit  for  human  contact  and,  indeed,  can- 
not even  sustain  the  fish  and  wildlife 
which  once  lived  in  and  arotmd  many  of 
our  rivers. 

Presently,  there  are  eight  rivers  or 
river  segments  which  are  permanent 
components  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system  and  27  rivers  or  seg- 
ments of  rivers  which  are  presently  being 
studied  for  future  inclusion  in  that  sys- 
tem. However,  It  Is  quite  distressing  and 
almost  inconceivable  that  not  one  river 
or  river  segment  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado is  either  a  present  or  potential  com- 
ponent of  the  system  established  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Colorado 
has  231  rivers,  traveling  a  total  of  14.400 
miles  in  the  State.  The  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  has  pointed  out  that 
over  90  Colorado  rivers,  3,400  miles  of 
river,  have  been  identified  as  having  sig- 
nificant free-flowing  values,  yet  not  one 
river  in  the  State  has  been  given  protec- 
tion under  the  act.  Many  of  these  90 
streams  and  rivers  are  under  constant 
threat  of  having  their  flows  impeded  in 
one  way  or  another,  by  diversion  or  im- 
poundment and  are  under  the  threat  of 
having  their  scenic  values  Impaired  or 
destroyed  along  with  this  diversion  or 
Impoimdment.  Demands  on  the  State's 
rivers  are  numerous  including  those  for 
flood  control,  power  development,  int^us- 
trial,  municipal,  and  irrigation  use  and 
nearby  subdivisions.  Thus,  decisions  must 
be  msule  now  as  to  which  rivers  or  sec- 
tions of  rivers  should  be  included  in  and 
protected  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act. 

When  the  act  was  passed  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  of  course,  to  include  all 
the  Nation's  rivers  which  at  that  time 
were  worthy  of  being  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Many  of  them  had  not  been  studied  at 
any  great  length  in  order  to  determine 
their  qualities  and  even  with  the  several 
that  are  now  proposed  additions  to  the 
system,  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  have  diflSculty  in  finding  the 
time  and  the  manpower  to  conduct  the 
necessary  studies. 

Yet  it  is  still  hard  to  believe  that  not 
one  river  in  Colorado  is  now  a  part  of  the 
national  system.  Six  major  rivers  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  have 
their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. They  are  the  Colorado.  Rio  Grande, 
Arkansas.  North  and  South  Platte  Rivers, 
and  the  Republican  River.  The  waters  of 
these  rivers  leave  Colorado  and  spread 
out  through  18  neighboring  States.  This 
fact  alone  indicates  the  vital  importance 
of  Colorado's  rivers  not  only  to  the  State 
Itself,  but  to  the  entire  Nation.  There  Is 
no  question  that  a  serious  error  has  been 
made  In  omitting  from  the  act  and  not 
including  up  to  this  time  many  of  the 
Colorado  rivers  which  are  important  trib- 


utaries to  the  rivers  mentioned  above  or 
are  valuable  for  various  other  reasons. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  re- 
quires that,  for  a  river  to  become  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  it  must  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress  so  that  the  Interior  Department 
or  the  Agriculture  Department  can  study 
the  river  and  classify  all  or  parts  of  it 
into  one  or  more  of  the  three  categories 
provided  for  in  the  act. 

The  act  states  that  eligible  rivers  or 
segments  of  eligible  rivers  will  be  clas- 
sified, designated  and  administered  as  a 
wild  river,  scenic  river,  or  recreational 
river  or  as  a  combination  of  those  cate- 
gories depending  on  the  character  of 
the  segments  of  the  eligible  rivers.  To  be 
classified  as  "wild."  the  river  or  segment 
must  be  free  of  impoundments  and  gen- 
erally inaccessible  except  by  trail,  with 
watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially 
primitive  and  waters  unpolluted.  These 
represent  vestiges  of  primitive  America. 
The  definition  of  "scenic  river  areas"  is 
those  that  are  free  of  impoundments, 
with  shorelines  or  watersheds  still  large- 
ly primitive  and  shorelines  largely  un- 
developed, but  accessible  in  places  by 
roads.  The  third  category  is  "recreational 
river  areas"  and  those  are  rivers  or  river 
segments  that  may  have  some  develop- 
ment along  their  shorelines  and  may  have 
undergone  some  impoundment  or  diver- 
sion in  the  past. 

Today,  August  1,  was  until  recently 
Colorado  Day,  a  State  holiday,  and  is 
an  appropriate  day  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  inclusion  of 
a  number  of  rivers  In  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system.  Opinions  will,  of  course, 
vary  as  to  which  rivers  should  be  in- 
cluded imder  which  classification  in  the 
act.  This  depends  upon  the  individual's 
needs  and  interests.  Some  people  enjoy 
the  recreational  values  of  a  river  on 
which  there  exists  calm  water  behind  a 
dam,  while  others  pursue  the  challenge 
of  white  water  canoeing.  Over  the  past 
several  months,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  Colorado  rivers  should  be  studied 
for  Inclusion  in  the  national  system,  I 
have  had  extensive  contact  with  individ- 
uals in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Agriculture 
Department,  the  Denver  water  board, 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  several  environmentsd 
groups,  and  the  wilderness  society  in 
particular.  In  addition.  I  have  discussed 
this  bill  with  and  received  a  large  amount 
of  mail  on  the  subject  from  such  groups 
as  Trout  Unlimited,  the  American  Canoe 
Association,  the  Colorado  Rivers  Council, 
the  Wilderness  Workshop  of  the  Colo- 
rado Open  Space  Council,  the  Sierra 
Club.  Colorado  White  Water  Association, 
and  the  Colorado  University  wilderness 
group. 

On  the  basis  of  the  volumes  of  In- 
formation supplied  to  me  by  these  groups, 
I  have  determined  that  14  rivers  or  river 
segments  in  the  State  of  Colorado  should 
be  studied  by  the  Interior  Department, 
or  where  appropriate,  the  Agriculture 
Department,  for  future  inclusion  into  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  bill  sets 


up  the  study  phase  of  the  river  system 
and  that  it  will  be  up  to  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  Departments  to  determine 
exactly  into  which  of  the  three  classifica- 
tions that  I  mentioned  earlier  each  river 
or  segment  will  fall.  Also,  one  river  may 
have  segments  which  fall  into  all  three 
categories. 

Out  of  the  14  rivers  I  am  proposing 
there  is  a  vast  cross-section  of  charac- 
teristics Involved,  including  differences 
in  geographic  location,  pliysical  dimen- 
sions, and  potential  use.  The  following 
descriptions  of  the  14  rivers  in  my  bill 
point  this  out : 

Dolores  River,  the  entire  segments  of 
the  West  Dolores  smd  the  Dolores,  be- 
ginning at  their  sources  and  continuing 
to  the  Utah  border.  Starting  at  Cahone, 
Colo.,  the  area  surrounding  the  Dolores 
River  Is  characterized  by  dense  forests 
of  pine.  These  upper  reaches  provide 
sparkling  and  clear  water.  As  the  Dolores 
meanders  downstream,  beautiful  red 
sandstone  walls  and  pinon  pine  charac- 
terize the  transition  from  a  subalpine  to 
a  desert-like  river. 

The  upper  reaches  offer  good-to-ez- 
cellent  fishing,  and  the  Dolores  provides 
a  good  opportunity  for  boatmen  to  ex- 
perience a  wild  river.  The  river  receives 
extensive  use  by  people  canoeing,  float- 
ing, and  kayaking  during  peak  water. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Dolores  proj- 
ect, which  will  include  the  building  of 
the  McPhee  Dam,  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  Dolores  River  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  I  have 
included  a  provision  in  this  bill  to  insure 
that  the  two  endeavors  are  achieved  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  each  other. 

North  Platte  River,  the  segment  from 
its  source  to^the  Colorado-Wyoming 
State  line.  Thisriver  segment  which  in- 
cludes a  portion  in  the  Mount  Zirkel 
Wilderness  Area  may  qualify  as  a  "wild" 
river.  It  is  characterized  by  a  wide,  mean- 
dering riverbed  and  pinon  pine  in  the 
surrounding  area.  Whitetail  deer,  mule 
deer,  elk,  bald  eagle,  and  other  wildlife 
are  found  there  as  well  as  excellent  rain- 
bow and  brown  trout  fishing. 

Green  River,  the  segment  which  flows 
through  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  char- 
acter of  this  body  of  water  is  that  of  a 
beautiful  desert  river  with  medlum-to- 
wide  stretches  boimded  by  sandstone 
cliffs.  The  upper  stream  portion  is  an 
excellent  natural  fishery.  Great  numbers 
of  people  from  metropolitan  Denver  fish 
the  Green  River  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
It  is  used  heavily  for  floating,  canoeing, 
and  kayaking. 

Yampa  River,  the  segment  from  Sun- 
beam, Colo.,  to  the  confluence  with  the 
Green  River.  It  has  high  canyon  walls, 
cactus  in  bloom  and  pinon  pine  charac- 
terizing the  surrounding  area.  In  addi- 
tion, the  YEimpa  is  one  of  the  few  rivers 
in  Colorado  which  is  free  flowing 
throughout  its  entire  length. 

Gunnison  River,  the  segment  from  the 
confluence  with  the  North  Fork  through 
the  Black  Canyon  of  Gimnlson  National 
Monument.  This  portion  of  the  Gunnison 
provides  rugged  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Several  rare  flora  species  are  present. 
Wintering  grounds  for  a  large  migrating 
duck  population  and  nesting  grounds  for 
peregrine  falcons,  eagles,  and  other  birds 
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are  found  In  the  Black  Canyon.  This 
portion  may  qualify  as  wild.  The  Gunni- 
son has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a 
trout  fishery  and  possesses  excellent 
water  for  expert  boaters. 

Big  Thompson  River,  the  segment  in 
Forest  Canyon,  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park.  Originating  in  the  high  glaciers  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  and  run- 
ning downstream  through  Forest  Canyon 
8  to  10  miles  into  Lake  Estes,  this  por- 
tion of  the  Big  Thompson  River  supports 
heavy  recreational  use.  Some  boating  and 
good  fishing  are  available  in  this  stretch 
which  qualifies  for  wild  and  scenic  status. 
Poudre  River,  the  segment  from  the 
sources  of  both  forks  to  the  border  of 
Roosevelt  National  Forest.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  white  water  rivers  in  the  State. 
It  accoinmodates  a  wide  range  of  boat- 
ing skills.  Beginner  and  intermediate 
boating  capabilities  are  suitable  for  the 
lower  reaches.  Further  upstream  is  the 
site  of  the  1972  Olympic  qualifying 
slalom  course  where,  for  the  past  4  years, 
the  Poudre  wildwater  and  slalom  race 
has  been  sponsored  by  tl^e  Colorado 
White  Water  Association. 

An  excellent  natural  spawning  stream 
for  trout,  a  great  deal  of  fishery  research 
is  conducted  on  the  Poudre  by  Colorado 
State  University  and  the  Colorado  Divi- 
sion of  WUdlif  e. 

Los  Pinos  River,  the  segment  from 
the  source  to  the  point  at  which  the 
river  enters  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Granite  Peak  Ranch.  From  its  source 
in  the  proposed  Weminuche  Wilderness 
to  about  10  miles  north  of  the  Vallecito 
Reservoir  the  river  may  qualify  as  wild. 
A  high  altitude  river  in  its  upper  reaches, 
the  Los  Pinos — or  Pine — flows  through 
very  scenic  mountain  terrain  and  pro- 
vides excellent  wilderness  trout  fishing. 

Conejos  River,  the  segment  from  its 
source  to  the  first  junction  with  State 
Highway  17.  The  Conejos  begins  high  in 
the  wild  South  San  Juan  country.  This 
entire  portion  may  qualify  for  wild  and 
scenic  designation.  The  portion  of  the 
Conejos  from  Platoro  Reservoir  to  the 
Forest  Service  boundary  might  be  con- 
sidered for  scenic  status.  Large  herds  of 
elk  and  deer  inhabit  the  river  area.  The 
Conejos  supports  a  moderate  amount  of 
boating  and  excellent  fishing.  Used, not 
only  by  Coloradans,  many  people  from 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  enjoy  its  many 
recreational  opportunities. 

Elk  River,  the  segment  from  its  source 
to  Clark.  Colo.  A  beautiful  stream,  bor- 
dered by  conifers  and  narrow  canyons, 
the  Elk  possesses  a  medium  flow  of  qual- 
ity water.  It  offers  excellent  fishing  for 
rainbow  trout  and  enjoyable  boating 
through  fairly  continuous  rapids. 

Laramie  River,  from  its  source  to  the 
Colorado-Wyoming  border.  The  signif- 
icant characteristic  of  this  river  is  that 
It  is  rated  the  best  small-to-medium  fly 
fishery  in  Colorado. 

Michigan  River,  from  all  of  its  sources 
to  Gould,  Colo.  This  river  is  similar  in  its 
appearance  and  character  to  the  North 
Platte  River  and  meanders  through 
grasslands  and  pine  forests.  In  addition, 
the  trout  Ashing  is  excellent. 

Pledra  River,  the  segment  from  the 
source  to  the  junction  with  State  High- 
way  160.  The  upper  stretches  of  this 


high  altitude  alpine  river  flowing  from 
the  proposed  Weminuche  WUdemess 
support  rafting  and  kayaking.  Down- 
stream, the  river  flows  through  scenic 
box  canyons  and  mountain  meadows.  Not 
only  do  elk,  deer,  and  bear  abound  in  the 
area,  but  the  Pledra  contains  outstand- 
ing natural  spawning  areas  and  provides 
excellent  fishing  for  rainbow  and  brown 
trout. 

Encampment  River,  the  segment  from 
the  source  to  the  Wyoming  border.  This 
river  consists  of  several  small  branches 
reaching  out  from  the  main  branch.  The 
branches  originate  in  the  snow-crested 
peaks  of  the  Mount  Zirkel  Wilderness. 
They  then  gently  wander  through  the 
heavily  forested,  undeveloped  Federal 
lands  toward  Wyoming. 

This  is  a  truly  wild  area  and  flows 
through  high  quality  wilderness  in  one 
of  Colorado's  priority  roadless  areas.  The 
entire  roadless  area  amounts  to  over  94,- 
000  acres  of  potential  wilderness.  Out  of 
this,  16,000  acres  were  selected  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  wilderness  study.  The 
remaining  acreage.  Including  the  En- 
campment watershed,  was  excluded  by 
the  Forest  Service.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  area  as  such  activities  as  timbering 
could  eliminate  critical  elk  calving 
grounds  along  the  West  Fork  of  the  En- 
campment River  where  over  250  cow  elk 
are  known  to  calve  in  season.  Also,  exces- 
sive runoff  and  siltation  caused  by  roads 
and  timbering  could  ruin  the  rainbow  and 
brown  trout  fisheries. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  many  ques- 
tions regarding  the  effect  which  this  bill 
will  have  on  both  water  rights  and  pri- 
vate land  ownership  rights  in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  which  would  adversely  effect 
the  water  rights  allocated  under  the 
State  water  laws.  In  addition,  since  this 
bill  would  place  these  rivers  imder  the 
act  only  as  potential  additions  to  be 
studied  for  inclusion  in  the  system, 
there  is  absolutely  no  Impact  on  private 
land  ownership.  Further,  in  the  event 
these  rivers  are  recommended  ami  do 
become  permanent  components  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
the  act  carefully  limits  the  authority  of 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture to  acquire  privately  owned  land 
bordering  on  the  rivers  which  I  am  pro- 
posing today.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
area  closely  bordering  on  the  rivers.  In 
line  with  this  approach,  the  act  states 
that— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  .  .  shall  not  acquire 
fee  title  to  an  average  of  more  than  100  acres 
per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

If  one  looks  at  a  map  he  will  see  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  rivers  I  am  pro- 
posing are  already  located  within  fed- 
erally owned  parks,  forests  or  monu- 
ments. Therefore,  by  this  bill  there  will 
be  little  if  any  effect  on  individuals  who 
own  land  bordering  on  the  rivers  in  this 
bill,  yet  at  the  same  time  himdreds  of 
miles  of  beautiful  Colorado  rivers  will 
receive  maximiun  attention  and  protec- 
tion which  is  available  only  imder  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  January  18,  when 
I  proposed  a  portion  of  the  Colorado 
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River  for  study  under  this  act.  I  men- 
tioned that  I  was  reviewing  other 
stretches  of  rivers  for  possible  inclusion 
under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
and  that  I  Intended  to  introduce  addi- 
tional legislation  when  that  review  is 
completed.  This  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  the  product  of  that  re- 
view and  of  much  thought  and  investi- 
gation. I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  appro- 
priate committee  in  the  Senate  will  soon 
convene  hearings  so  as  to  provide  the 
Colorado  rivers,  and  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  have  seen  and 
enjoyed  their  beauty  and  recreational 
value,  the  long  overdue  protection  which 
they  deserve.  I  would  also  like  to  encour- 
age the  public  to  respond  to  this  bill  and 
in  so  doing  perhaps  the  necessary  hear- 
ings will  begin  that  much  sooner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2319 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Colorado  Riven 
Preservation  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  907;  16  VS.C.  1274(a)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(28)  (A)  Dolores  River,  Colorado — The  en- 
tire segments  of  the  West  Dolores  and  the 
Dolores,  beginning  at  their  sources  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  Utah  border:  Provided.  (1) 
That  with  respect  to  the  segment  between 
the  proposed  McPhee  E>am  and  the  town  of 
Bedrock,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU 
submit  his  report,  as  required  under  this 
section  of  the  Act,  wlthUi  sUc  months  after 
enactment;  and  (11)  that,  notwithstanding 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act,  such  study  and 
proposal  shall  include  a  determination  of  the 
classification  of  the  river  so  as  not  to  In- 
hibit any  development  or  project  planned  at 
the  time  of  enactment,  proposed  or  con- 
ducted by  the  State  of  CJolorado  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"(B)  North  Platte  River,  segment  from 
source  to  Colorado-Wyoming  State  line; 

"(C)  Oreen  River,  the  segment  which  flows 
through  the  State  of  Colorado; 

"(D)  Tampa  River,  the  segment  from  Sun- 
beam, Colorado,  to  confluence  with  Oreen 
River; 

"(E)  Ounmson  River,  from  confluence  with 
North  Fork  through  the  Black  Canyon  of 
Gunnison  National  Monument; 

"(P)  Big  Thompson  River,  the  segment  In 
Forest  Canyon,  Rocky  Mountam  National 
Park: 

"(O)  Poudre  River,  the  segment  from 
sources  of  both  forks  to  border  of  Roosevelt 
National  Forest: 

"(H)  Los  Pinos  River,  the  segment  from 
source  to  the  point  at  which  the  river  en- 
ters the  northern  boundary  of  the  Granite 
Peak  Ranch: 

"(I)  Conejos  River,  the  segment  from 
source  to  first  Junction  with  State  Hlehway 
17: 

"(J)  Elk  River,  the  segment  from  source  to 
Clark.  Colorado; 

"(K)  Laramie,  the  segment  from  source  to 
Colorado- Wyoming  border; 

"(L)  Michigan  River,  the  segment  from  all 
sources  to  Gould,  Colorado; 

"(M)  Pledra  River,  the  segment  from 
source  to  State  Highway  160: 

"(N)  Encampment  River,  the  segment 
from  source  to  Wyoming  State  border." 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
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to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  not 
to  exceed  $2,250,000. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  2320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  provide  that  reports  re- 
quired under  that  act  be  public  Infor- 
mation, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  BILI'  TO  AMEND   THE   DAVIS-BACON   ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
require  contractors  obtaining  Federal 
contracts  to  make  the  wage  reports  they 
submit  to  the  Federal  contracting 
agency  available  to  the  public.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  specifies  that  a  contractor 
must  pay  his  employees  in  accordance 
to  the  prevailing  wage  determinations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Periodically,  the 
contractor  must  deliver  a  wage  report 
to  the  Federal  contracting  agency  as 
evidence  that  he  is  complying  with  this 
law.  This  amendment  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  will  only  require  that  these 
reports  be  made  public  knowledge.  I  have 
been  prompted  to  take  this  action  be- 
cause of  an  Instance  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed In  Alaska  where  the  contractor's 
obligation  to  pay  this  wage  determina- 
tion has  not  been  met.  This  stemmed 
both  from  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  Federal  agency  award- 
ing the  contract.  By  approving  this 
amendment,  and  thereby  holding  the 
wage  agreement  between  the  contractor 
and  the  Federal  agency  up  to  public 
scrutiny,  the  Congress  can  prevent  other 
violations  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

At  present  the  Davis -Bacon  Act  states 
that  the  contractor  is  obligated  to  pay 
what  the  Federal  Government  deter- 
mines to  be  the  prevailing  wage  i-ates.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  this  condition  is  met  by  the  con- 
tractor. Yet  when  the  contractor  tenders 
his  bid  for  a  contract,  he  deals  only 
with  the  Federal  agency  which  has  asked 
for  bids  on  a  project.  Since  the  contrac- 
tor's purpose  is  to  realize  the  greatest 
possible  profit,  he  will  naturally  submit 
the  lowest  feasible  bid  at  which  he  can 
win  the  contract,  and  still  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Perhaps  the  most  simple 
method  of  gaining  this  objective  is  ex- 
pending as  little  as  possible  for  wages. 
Currently,  the  law  states  that  wage  re- 
ports shall  be  submitted  periodically  to 
the  Federal  contracting  agraicy  to  insure 
that  a  contractor  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

A  case  has  come  to  my  attention  In 
which  the  Federal  agency  did  not  meet 
their  obligation.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  asked 
for  bids  on  a  project  and  understand- 
ably, accepted  the  lowest  one.  However, 
HUD  was  not  diligent  in  its  effort  to  see 
that  the  contractor  complied  with  the 
wage  specifications  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  and  allowed  wage  payments  which 
were  less  than  the  Federal  local  wage 
determination.  The  wage  earner  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  a  violation  of  this 
law.  or  that  he  was  underpaid,  because 
he  was  not  informed  of  this  important 
provision  of  the  contract.  Since  the  wage 
reports  were  not  available  to  the  public, 
persons  who  knew  the  law  were  also  not 


aware  of  the  violation,  and  could  not 
move  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  co- 
vert nature  of  this  wage  agreement  re- 
sulted in  what  I  regard  as  a  fundamental 
breakdown  in  a  system  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  wage  earner. 

Under  present  law  these  wage  reports 
may  be  made  public  at  the  Federal 
agency's  discretion.  There  has  been  little 
recourse  for  the  wage  earner  who  senses 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor, except  to  complain  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  the  case  I  cited,  it  is 
only  because  of  complaints  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  this  problem  is 
being  rectified.  The  Labor  Department 
has  instituted  their  own  independent  in- 
vestigation. As  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, they  have  asked  HUD  to  withhold 
partial  payment  to  the  contractor  in  in- 
sure that  the  worker  will  receive  full 
salary. 

In  this  case  there  has  been  a  solution 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  continue  to  be  effec- 
tive In  correcting  future  grievances,  of  a 
similar  nature.  However,  in  my  judgment 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  problem  is 
to  alter  the  system.  My  amendment  will 
simply  require  that  the  contractor's  wage 
reports  will  be  made  public.  This  bill 
would  require  no  additional  reporting  by 
the  contractor.  The  Congress  can  avert 
other  failures  by  the  contractor  and  the 
Federal  agency  to  fulfill  their  mutual 
obligations  by  voting  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Jomt  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
the  Insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  to  extend  our 
FHA  housing  programs  until  September 
15.  1973.  The  authority  to  operate  these, 
programs  has  expired  on  July  1  and  some 
immediate  action  by  the  Congress  is  nec- 
essary to  relieve  hardships  which  have 
developed. 

The  FHA  programs  have  already  been 
extended  until  June  30,  1974,  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  512  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  on  Monday.  However.  House 
Joint  Resolution  512  also  contains  two 
provisions  which  are  vehemently  op- 
posed by  the  Nixon  administration.  One 
provision  would  terminate  the  illegal 
and  imconstitutional  moratorimn  on  our 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  pro- 
grams which  has  been  in  effect  since 
January  7.  The  second  provision  would 
compensate  home  buj'ers  for  structural 
defects  in  housing  purchaised  under  the 
FHA  program.  The  President  has  threat- 
ened to  veto  House  Joint  Resolution  512 
if  these  two  provisions  are  included  in  the 
bUl. 

During  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto  was  used  as  an  argument  for  drop- 
ping these  two  provisions  from  the  bill. 
In  my  opmion,  we  would  have  been 
guilty  of  an  abject  cave-in  if  we  had  sue- 
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cumbed  to  these  pressures.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  Senate  conferees  stood 
firm  and  upheld  the  Senate  position.  The 
House  conferees  finally  agreed  and  the 
two  provisions  in  question  are  included 
in  the  joint  conference  report.  We  hear 
a  lot  about  Congress  reasserting  its  con- 
stitutional authority.  Now  is  the  time 
to  start  exercising  it. 

Although  the  Senate  position  pre- 
vailed in  conference,  I  have  received  in- 
dications that  the  President  might  pocket 
veto  the  conference  report  if  it  were 
sent  to  him  during  the  August  recess. 
If  this  were  to  occur,  we  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  override  his  veto.  We  also 
would  have  to  start  all  over  again  with 
new  legislation  when  we  return  in  Sep- 
tember. In  the  meantime,  there  would 
be  no  authority  for  the  FHA  programs. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  further  disrup- 
tion of  the  FHA  program.  I  believe  we 
need  to  pass  a  temporary  extension  of  the 
FHA  program  and  deal  with  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
512  just  as  soon  as  we  return  from  the 
August  recess.  If.  at  that  time,  the 
President  vetoes  Houjse  Jbint  Resolu- 
tion 512  we  will  have  a  chance  to  over- 
ride the  veto  or  pass  hew  legislatior.  if 
the  motion  to  override  fails. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  settle  this  matter  one  way  or  the 
othei  as  soon  £is  possible  after  the  Au- 
gust recess.  We  should  not  permit  the 
imcertainty  over  the  future  of  the  FHA 
program  to  linger  through  the  fall  ses- 
sion. The  FHA  program  has  already  been 
disrupted  due  to  the  expiration  of  the 
program  on  July  1,  and  we  should  not 
add  to  the  confusion  by  delaying  an  ul- 
timate decision. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  proposing  a 
temporary  extension  only  until  Septem- 
ber 15.  This  will  keep  our  feet  on  the 
fire  and  force  us  to  deal  promptly  with 
the  problem  when  we  return. 

A  similar  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced extending  the  FHA  programs  un- 
til October  15.  However,  an  October  15 
extension  will  only  continue  the  imcer- 
tainty and  confusion  for  another  30  days. 
The  housing  industry  and  the  home- 
buying  public  are  entitled  to  a  prompt 
decision  from  their  Government.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have  this 
matter  resolved,  one  way  or  the  other, 
by  September  15.  If  we  provide  an  Oc- 
tober 15  date  I  guarantee  the  problem 
will  not  be  settled  until  that  date  and 
perhaps  it  will  never  be  settled.  The 
longer  we  debate  this  matter,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  resolve  the  issue. 

Let  us  keep  the  pressure  on  ourselves 
suid  the  President  to  resolve  this  problem. 
Let  us  avoid  further  delay  in  continuing 
the  FHA  program  by  agreeing  to  a  Sep- 
tember 15  temporary  extension.  The 
longer  we  put  off  facing  i^  to  the  basic 
issues,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  come  to  a 
decision. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    31fS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  316.  the 
•astern  wilderness  bilL 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1017,  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tional Reform  Act  of  1973. 

S.    1S41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1541,  the 
Federal  act  to  control  expenditures  and 
establish  national  priorities. 

S.    1914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Be  all)  was 
added  as  a  consponsor  of  S.  1914,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  and  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  assistance 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

S.    2081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DoMEmci), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2081,  to  amend  tiUe  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  method  of 
enforcing  the  support  obligations  of  par- 
ents of  children  who  are  receiving  assist- 
ance under  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2147,  to 
conduct  a  study  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment and  use  by  the  Federal  CJovemment 
of  products  manufactured  from  recycled 
materials. 

S.    2241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2241,  to 
provide  famine  and  disaster  relief  and 
recovery  assistance  to  the  coimtrles  of 
the  African  Sahel. 


FORESTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  my  Introduction  of  S. 
2296,  the  National  Forest  Environmental 
Management  Act  of  1973,  on  July  31  I 
Inadvertently  left  off  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  as  a  cosponsor  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  This  I 
sincerely  regret  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  names  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
aid  to  those  who  will  be  studying  this 
bill  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  and  a  docu- 
ment prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  which 
is  a  background  paper  on  National  Forest 
Issues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2296,  Proposed  National  Forest  Environ- 
mental   Makagemfnt    Act    of    1973 — Skc- 
tion-bt-Section  Analysis 
introduction 
This  bUl  has  three  titles.  The  first  three 
•ectlona  include  the  name  of  the  Act,  find- 


ings, and  definition  of  terms.  Title  n  rounds 
out  management  authorities,  strengthens  In- 
ventory and  land  use  planning  efforts  and 
provides  for  a  Balanced  Resource  Budget  for 
all  resources  and  uses  on  the  187,000,000  acres 
In  the  National  Forest  System. 

Title  in  modernizes  the  authority  to  sell 
forest  products  to  assure  a  high  level  of 
utilization,  sets  priorities  for  road  and  trail 
construction  to  Improve  the  quality  of  roads, 
strengthens  environmental  management,  re- 
duces the  drain  from  timber  purchaser  con- 
struction on  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  and 
the  adverse  effect  on  rural  counties,  sets 
standards  for  the  location  or  relocation  of 
field  and  supervisory  offices,  and  provides  re- 
porting requirements. 

TTTLX   I 

Sec.  1.  Titles  the  Act.  "The  National  Forest 
Environmental  Development  Act  of  1973. 
Sec.  2.  Findings. 

Twelve  findings  are  made  which  demon- 
strate the  need  to  enact  the  legUlatlon.  The 
air,  sou.  water,  plants  and  animals  are  finite, 
renewable  resoxirces  and  the  minerals  are 
nonrenewable  resources.  An  ecologically 
healthy,  economically  functioning  conserva- 
tion of  the  environment  is  needed.  The  Na- 
tional Forests  are  a  vltel  national  asset.  Com- 
prehensive planning  U  vitally  needed,  backed 
up  by  proper  levels  of  Investment.  The  use  or 
preservation  of  National  Forest  resources  are 
to  be  In  accord  with  the  Act's  goals.  The  rate 
of  use  of  renewable  resources  should  match 
the  ability  and  commitment  to  renew  those 
resoxirces.  The  variation  in  the  diversity  of 
the  lands  In  the  National  Forest  System  and 
the  differing  relations  of  these  lands  In  vari- 
ous national  regions  must  be  recognized.  An 
essential  element  of  organization  is  service 
built  from  the  ground  up,  articulated  to  meet 
local,  regional  and  national  goals.  The  mod- 
ernization of  the  laws  relatmg  to  the  Na- 
tional Forests  wlU  aid  In  attaining  national 
goals. 

In  the  face  of  growing  demands  upon  the 
National  Forests  to  supply  resources  and  serv- 
ices to  a  growtag.  more  mobUe  and  more 
urban  population,  the  level  of  funding  and 
employment  on  the  National  Forest  System 
has  been  declintog.  On  a  constant  dollar  basis 
the  funds  avaUable  have  declined.  Employ- 
ment levels  have  dropped  by  about  '/g  in  the 
past  four  years,  yet  all  measures  of  demand 
have  risen.  Major  program  shifts  are  planned, 
drastic  organizational  changes  have  Execu- 
tive approval.  Long  range  resource  plans  de- 
veloped in  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
and  updated  In  two  subsequent  administra- 
tions have  not  been  kept  up.  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  has  placed  new  and 
substantUl  requirements  on  resources  man- 
agers. Public  interest  and  concern,  mani- 
fested In  many  ways,  from  litigation  to  con- 
frontation, have  added  to  the  complexity  of 
resource  management.  National  Land  Use 
Plannmg  legUlatlon  U  receiving  serious  con- 
cern. All  of  these,  and  other  factors,  make  it 
desirable  to  provide  the  Forest  Service  with 
the  full  kit  of  authorities  needed  to  meet 
these  legitimate  and  burgeoning  demands 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

The  Multiple  Use  Act  of  i960  defined  only 
two  terms,  "multiple  use"  and  "sustained 
yield."  This  bin  adds  as  definitions:  "Forest 
land",  "Forest  Trees".  "Forage".  "Rangeland". 
"Recreational  Land"  and  "Other  Natural  Re- 
sources Land".  Forest  and  Range  land  are 
subdivided  into  three  categories.  Commercial 
Reserved  Commercial,  and  Non-commercial! 
In  subesquent  Inventory,  land  use  planning 
Investment  strategy  and  management  deci- 
sions these  wUl  permit  differentiation  of  lev- 
els and  Intensity  of  program.  Recreation  land 
Is  divided  into  two  categories  for  the  same 
purpose.  Intensive  and  Extensive.  In  addi- 
tion, this  will  permit  the  delineation  of  spe- 
cific areas  such  as  campgrounds  where  the 
use  by  people  Is  heavy  and  other  activities 
would  produce  a  direct  conflict.  "Areas  of 
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crlUcal   environmental   concern"   and   "Na- 
tional Forest  System"  are  defined. 

TITLl   n — GENERAL   MANAGEMENT  AUTHORriT 

Six;.  101.  Management. 
Statmg  the  relation  to  Acts  already  de- 
scribed, authorities  are  stated  to  broad  terms- 
(a)  to  regulate  use.  occupancy  and  developl 
ment  via  permits,  licenses,  leases  or  other 
Instruments;  (b)  to  require  bonds  to  assure 
conformance  to  conditions  of  use:  and  (o 
to  Insert  to  all  such  permissions  revocation 
procedures  for  violation  of  any  Act  applica- 
ble to  the  national  forests  or  any  applicable 
State  or  Federal  air  or  water  quality  stand- 
ard and  implementation  plans.  This  proviso 
would  apply  only  to  thoee  applicable  to  the 
National  Forest  lands  and  not  to  other  sec 
ondary  activities.  FtoaUy  (d)  requires  the 
prompt  development  of  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  areas  in  the  National  Forest 
System  of  critical  environmental  concern 
Sec.  102.  Inventory. 

This  section   would   require  the  mainte- 
nance on  a  continuing  basis  of  an  inventory 
of  all  National  Forest  lands,  and  their  tan- 
gible   and    intangible    resources.    While   the 
Forest   Service   has   maintained    inventories 
these  have  not  always  been  current  and  they 
have  not  always  been  comprehensive  enough 
to  meet  the  growing  and  changing  needs  In 
addition,  direction  Is  given  to  cooperate  with 
other  elements  of  government  in  such  activ- 
ities to  aid   to  planning,  coord  toaimg  and 
regulating  other  uses  according  to  the  au- 
thorities that  other  elements  of  government 
may  have  for  non-Federal  lands. 
Sec.  103.  Land  Use  Plans. 
Subsection  (a)   requires  the  use  of  public 
participation  to  develop,  matotato  and  re- 
vise land  use  plans  and  sets  forth  the  other 
authorities   that    must   be   observed    to   the 
process,  (b)  sets  seven  criteria  to  be  applied 
In  the  development  and  matotenance  of  land 
use  plans.  These  Include  use  of  a  systematic 
interdisciplinary  approach,  priority  to  criti- 
cal areas,  use  of  existing  inventories  when 
proper,  consideration  of  present  and  poten- 
tial uses,  consideration  of  the  relative  scare- 
ity  of  the  values  Involved  and  the  avalUbU- 
Ity   of    alternative    means,    materials     tech- 
niques   (including  recycling)    and  sites  for 
the  realization  of  values,  welghtog  long-term 
public  benefits  against  short-term  local  or 
todlvldual  benefits,  and  consideration  of  ap- 
plicable pollution  control  laws.  Federal  and 
State. 

Sec.  104.  Long  Range  Plan. 
This  would  require  the  development  on  a 
more  comprehensive   basis  of  the  Program 
tor  the  National  Forests  that  was  first  de- 
veloped to  1959.  Three  categories  of  analysis 
and  data  are  set  forth:  (1)  resources,  toclud- 
ing  their  condition,  productivity  and  poten- 
tial:   (2)   uses,  present  and  potential,  com- 
modity and  noncommodlty;  and  (3)  all  rel- 
evant   facts    on    environmental,    ecological, 
biologic  and  economic  aspects  of  management 
and  use.  present  and  future. 
Sec.  106.  Balanced  Resource  Budget. 
This  section  contains  five  parts.  It  pro- 
vides the  machtoery  whereby  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  cooperate  in  enacting  into 
law  a  "Physical  Natiu-al  Resources  Budget" 
which  defines  needs  in  terms  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  effort  required  to  reach  an 
agreed  upon  set  of  goals  by  a  certain  time. 
This  "Physical   Natural   Resources   Budget" 
does  not  have  dollar  signs  attached  to  It.  It 
is  an  estimate  of  the  things  that  have  to  be 
done  if  goals  are  to  be  attained.  This  "budget" 
would  be  enacted  at  the  beginning  of  each 
decade,  except  that  the  first  budget  would  be 
for  the  1975-1980  period.  It  would  be  subject 
to  amendment  every  blennlum  should  the 
Executive  or  the  Congress  perceive  the  need. 
Upon  enactment  It  becomes  the  guide   that 
the  President  uses  to  formulating  the  annual 
fiscal  budget  for  the  National  Forest  System. 
The  annual  budget  submission  contains  a 
number  of  requirements.  The  President  can 
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not  ask  for  more  funds  than  are  needed  to 
accomplish  the  goals  in  the  physical  budget. 
If  be  asks  for  less  he  must  justify  his  action. 
The  Congress  is  limited  in  Its  appropriation 
to  no  more  than  is  required  to  accomplish 
the  goal  In  the  physical  budget,  but  It  need 
appropriate  no  more  than  the  President  has 
asked  for  and  It  may  appropriate  less.  How- 
ever, whatever  Is  appropriated,  up  to  and  to- 
cludlng  the  lawfully  created  program  levels 
in  the  physical  budget,  can  only  be  im- 
potmded  by  the  President  when  he  finds  a 
condition  subsequent  which  shows  conclu- 
sively that  such  expenditure  would  fall  to 
assist  in  achieving  such  a  lawful  program 
goal. 

There  are  several  additional  requirements. 
The  annual  fiscal  budget  for  the  management 
and  utilization  of  lands  to  the  national 
forests  must  request  a  level  of  funding  suffi- 
cient to  assure  a  high  level  of  resource  growth 
and  production  under  high  environmental 
standards  that  will  enable  the  lands  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  Further, 
and  significantly,  this  is  to  be  measured  as 
proportional  to  the  abUlty  of  the  National 
Forest  lands  to  produce  such  products  and 
services,  which  sets  the  standard  on  what 
these  lands  can  do  rather  than  on  what  other 
lands  are  or  are  not  doing. 

A  mtolmum  requirement  recognizes  that 
there  are  approximately  five  million  acres 
of  National  Forest  lands  In  need  of  reforesta- 
tion. Thus  each  budget  shall  request  funds 
sufficient  to  provide  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment on  an  area  also  equal  to  110%  of  the 
land  cut  to  the  preceding  fiscal  jrear.  This 
la  a  mtolmum  and  Sec.  105(e)  (4)  further 
targets  the  year  2000  as  the  one  by  which 
the  optimum  level  of  management  shall  be 
secured  and  matotained,  not  only  for  timber 
management  but  also  for  all  other  resources 
and  uses.  The  bill  sets  three  criteria  that 
may  be  used  to  reduce  the  reforestation  and 
stand  improvement  effort:  (1)  elimination 
of  the  backlog  of  areas  that  will  benefit  by 
such  treatment,  (2)  the  cost  of  treating  the 
balance  exceeds  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental benefits  to  be  secured  from  such 
treatment,  and  (3)  the  total  timber  supplies 
are  found  to  be  adequate  to  meet  tne  future 
needs  of  the  American  people  with  forest 
products  at  reasonable  prices  to  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner. 

Another  requirement  deals  with  timber 
cutttog  levels.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
an  environmentally  sound  timber  harvest 
level  for  the  rotation  period  for  each  man- 
sgement  unit  and  the  projected  harvest 
levels  for  the  five  years  ahead,  decade  ahead 
and  sustatoed  yield  rotation  period.  In  doing 
this  he  shall  consider  the  present  condition 
of  the  forest,  level  and  type  of  present  and 
future  uses,  opportunities  to  realize  the 
benefits  under  the  Act.  the  present  potential 
of  the  various  sites  to  grow  trees  and  the 
optimum  level  of  growth  that  can  be  secured 
under  environmentally  sound  systems  of 
management.  He  shall  then  express  the  ac- 
tual harvest  level  to  terms  of  the  sustained 
output  of  the  forest  based  on  the  actual 
growth  of  timber  being  secured  and  the  po- 
tential harvest  level  In  terms  of  the  poten- 
tial on  the  actual  condition  of  the  forest, 
while  the  Congress  would  constantly  hai^e 
before  it  the  toformatlon  on  the  extent  to 
which  additional  harvesttog  could  be  real- 
ised to  the  future  as  management  Improve- 
ments took  hold. 

In  addition,  for  other  programs  such  as 
graztog.  soil,  water,  recreation  and  wildlife 
nianagement.  environmentally  sound  levels 
of  management  would  have  to  l>e  stated  and 
projected  levels  of  harvest  or  use  determined 
in  a  similar  manner  using  criteria  applicable 
for  these  elements. 

The  overall  result  would  also  be  to  change 
the  consideration  of  the  budget  from  relat- 
ing programs  to  last  year's  funding  *evel  to 
one  that  measured  where  the  budget  would 
take  the  Nation  as  to  the  future.  Stoce  long 
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term  considerations  make  dollar  estimates 
for  the  future  highly  unrellaole.  the  Execu- 
tive would  not  be  required  to  develop  such 
cost  estimates  and  have  these  used  as  meas- 
ures of  performance  or  non-performance. 
Instead,  the  Nation  would  have  before  it  a 
set  of  long  term  goals  such  as  providing  a 
certato  growth  and  harvest  level  for  forest 
products,  meettog  the  need  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  and  faculties,  main- 
taining desired  levels  of  wUdllfe,  provldtog 
c^portunlties  for  needed  levels  of  livestock 
grazing  and  the  other  program  and  support- 
tog  services  activities.  The  tests  woula  be 
achlevtog  the  goals  rather  than  a  specific 
dollar  amount  and  the  budget  would  be  a 
performance  oriented  budget. 

TITLE    m OTHER    ACTS    AMENDED 

Sec.  201.  Sale  of  Timber. 

The  Statute  relating  to  the  sale  of  timber 
dates  from  1897  and  contains  much  out- 
dated language  which,  in  fact,  does  not  re- 
flect long  standtog  practices  in  the  sale  of 
timber.  For  example,  its  first  sentence  says. 
"For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  living  and 
growing  timber  and  promoting  the  younger 
growth  on  the  National  Forests,  the  Secre- 
tary .  .  .  may  cause  to  be  designated  and 
appraised  so  much  of  the  dead,  matured  or 
large  growth  of  trees  ...  as  may  be  com- 
patible . . ." 

The  entire  section  is  repealed  and  re-en- 
acted preserving  those  concepts  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  ellmtoatlng  outmoded 
language  and  adding  modernizing  language. 
The  purpose  for  which  timber  may  be  sold 
is  restated  as  "achieving  and  maintaining  an 
environmentally  sound  forest  .  .  .  now  and 
to  the  future.  The  concepts  of  advertisement 
and  sale  at  fair  market  value  are  retained  . 
with  general  authority  to  sell  timber  without 
advertisement  under  extraordinary  condi- 
tions or  to  smaU  quantities.  The  present 
limit  on  small  unadvertlsed  sales  is  fixed  at 
$2,000  and.  due  to  national  variations  to  tree 
size  and  conditions,  there  is  a  wide  variation 
In  the  volume  that  can  be  sold.  Under  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  to  take  such  action 
by  rules  and  regulations,  he  would  be  able 
to  make  adjustments  from  time  to  time  In  his 
rules  and  regulations  as  necessary.  The 
language  that  requires  payment  "to  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  local  land  office  of  the  district 
wherein  said  timber  may  be  sold"  is  elimi- 
nated as  archaic.  The  existing  requirement 
that  the  marking  and  designation,  the  super- 
vision of  cutting  and  removal,  and  the 
measurement  of  forest  products  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  employed  by  the  Secretary, 
not  toterested  in  the  purchase  and  removal 
of  such  timber  nor  directly  or  todirectly  in 
the  employment  of  the  purchaser  thereof,  Is 
retatoed. 

The  Secretary  Is  required  for  each  sale  to 
select  the  method  of  sale  and  timber  meas- 
urement which  in  his  Judgment  is  designed 
to  encourage  a  high  level  of  use  of  the  trees 
to  be  harvested.  He  is  also,  as  measured  over 
the  sustained  yield  period  applicable  to  the 
site  and  species,  to  use  the  silvlcultural  har- 
vesting systems  which  in  his  Judgment  best 
infiuence  and  promote  a  high  level  of  en- 
vironmental quality  and  eoonomlc  benefits 
from  the  national  forest  resources.  Thus  the 
guide  Is  not  just  timber  production  but  all 
of  the  resources. 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
considerable  debate  over  cutting  systems  and 
tree  utUlzation.  Various  efforts  have  been 
made  to  develop  statutory  language  that  Is 
precise.  However,  such  language  Is  also  re- 
strictive. Given  the  wide  range  of  conditions 
across  the  Nation,  the  even  wider  range  of 
species  and  forest  situations  and  the  need 
to  encourage  the  use  of  new  knowledge  in  a 
field  where  much  is  stUl  to  be  learned,  an 
organic  authority  approach  is  used  which 
gives  the  professionally  tratoed  forester  the 
fiezlbUlty  that  is  required  In  natural  re- 
sources management  based  on  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  sustatoed  yield. 


Sec.  202.  Roads  and  Trails  System. 

In  1964  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  88- 
657  which  was  a  broad  set  of  guides  for 
Forest  Roads  and  Trails  dealtog  especially 
with  the  issue  of  appropriated  road  con- 
struction versus  securing  construction  by 
reductog  the  appraised  price  of  timber  to  be 
sold  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  (and  profit  and  risk)  for  a  timber 
purchaser  to  construct  the  road.  The  Act, 
however,  did  not  contato  guides  as  to  when 
appropriated  funds  would  be  used  and  when 
revenue  reduction  and  timber  purchaser  con- 
struction would  be  used.  Concurrently,  the 
Congress  provided  larger  authorizations  to 
the  biennial  Highway  Act  plus  instructions 
■to  reports  directing  that  greater  use  be  made 
of  the  authorization  and  less  roads  secured 
via  the  revenue  reduction — timber  purchaser 
device.  This  year  there  have  been  substantial 
Impoundments  of  Forest  Rokd  and  TraU 
funds  and  a  shift  to  revenue  reduction — 
timber  purchaser  construction. 

This  section  would  set  clear  standards. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  mato- 
taln  a  long  term,  decade  ahead  and  an  an- 
nual transportation  plan  for  the  National 
Forests,  setttog  forth  the  permanent  multi- 
ple resource  and  use  roads  and  trails  con- 
sidered essential  for  sound  environmental 
and  economic  management.  The  annual 
budget  woiUd  be  required  to  contato  a  re- 
quest for  sufllclent  appropriations  to  accom-' 
pllsh  (A)  the  construction  of  needed  new 
roads,  trails  and  bridges.  (B)  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  needed  roads.  traUs  and  bridges,  and 
(C)  the  cooperative  financtog  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  for  needed 
faculties. 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  mini- 
mize the  number  of  permanent  roads  con- 
structed for  tocorporation  to  the  system 
under  the  revenue  reduction-timber  pur- 
chaser device.  The  amounts  provided  to  the 
biennial  Highway  Act  authorization  would 
be  only  for  construction  or  extraordinary 
matotenance  and  the  funds  needed  for  regu- 
lar annual  maintenance  would  be  requested 
as  a  part  of  the  forest  protection  and  utUlza- 
tion budget. 

The  Highway  Act  requires  that  contracts 
for  road  construction  in  excess  of  tlS.OOO  per 
mUe  must  be  advertised.  The  device  of  rev- 
enue-reduction timber  purchaser  construc- 
tion, when  roads  are  estimated  to  cost  over 
915,000  per  mUe.  may  be  used  only  if: 

(A)  the  road  is  planned  only  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  timber  on  that  one  sale  and 
Is  not  for  incorporation  in  the  forest  devel- 
opment road  network.  This  would  permit 
continuation  of  the  use  of  this  revenue  re- 
duction device  on  any  roads  where  the  esti- 
mated cost  Is  less  than  $15,000  per  mile  and 
any  road  that  was  temporary  and  the  cost  is 
greater. 

(B)  provides  the  standard  that  would  per- 
mit continued  but  less  use  of  the  revenue 
reduction  system  for  pem.anent  network 
roads.  Three  conditions  would  have  to  be 
met^  (1)  the  standard  of  the  proposed  road 
meets  environmental  and  management 
standards  for  permanent  roads,  (U)  the  ap- 
propriated funds  are  insufficient  to  secure 
needed  construction  and  (ill)  the  aggregate 
estimated  cost  for  the  miles  of  such  per- 
manent roads  planned  U)  be  constructed  by 
timber  purchasers  during  that  fiscal  year  on 
National  Forest  lands  will  not  substantially 
Impair  timber  revenues  received  and  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  counties  within 
that  National  Forest.  ■' 

In  summary,  revenue-reduction  timber 
sales  can  be  used  to  construct  any  spur  road. 
A  permanent  road  costing  less  than  $15,000 
a  mile  could  also  be  secured.  For  a  permanent 
road  costing  over  $15,000  per  mile,  a  deter- 
mination would  have  to  be  made  that  the 
appropriated  funds  are  not  adequate  and 
that  the  aggregate  planned  revenue  reduc- 
tion type  of  road  construction  would  not 
to  substantially  impair  payments  to  coun- 
ties on  that  National  Forest.  This  last  point 
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would  reqiUre  an  equitable  spreading  of  the 
use  of  the  revenue  reduction  method. 

Finally  there  Is  included  an  Instruction 
as  to  public  Input  on  planned  roads  and 
trails. 

Sec.  203.  Organization. 

This  provides  that  field  offices,  auch  as 
District  Rangers  and  Forest  Supervisors,  and 
Regional  Offices  shall  be  so  situated  as  to 
provide  the  optimum  level  of  convenient, 
useful  service  to  the  public,  with  first  prior- 
ity to  the  maintenance  and  location  of  facili- 
ties In  rural  areas  and  towns  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  National  Forests  being  su- 
pervised. The  standards  of  Sec.  901(b)  of  the 
Act  of  November  30,  1970  (84  Stat.  1383)  as 
amended  are  set  as  the  guide.  This  will  per- 
mit the  Forest  Service  to  make  orderly  ad- 
justments In  the  assignment  of  lands  to  a 
particular  management  unit  such  as  a 
Ranger  District  and  to  adjust  local  field 
offices  when  these  Improve  the  service.  It  also 
would  set  a  standard  that  would  have  to  be 
observed  In  possible  realignments  of  Re- 
gional Offices. 

Sec.  204.  Reports 

This  requires  a  national  plan  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  by  June  30,  1974.  It 
also  requires  an  annual  report  to  be  Issued 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  more  than 
120  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
There  Is  not  currently  available  a  "National 
Plan  for  the  National  Forests."  In  addition, 
as  of  June  1.  1973,  the  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  bad  not 
been  Issued.  In  fact,  the  last  "Annual  Re- 
port" of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  em- 
braces the  years  1970  and  1971  and  was 
Issued  In  April  1972.  Current,  timely  annual 
reports  would  help  measurably  In  keeping 
the  public  Informed  on  the  condition  and 
needs  of  their  National  Forests. 


The  National  Forest  :  Backcroitnd  and 

Issues 
(By  Robert  E.  Wolf,  Assistant  Chief,  Environ- 
mental Policy  DlvUlon.  June  21, 1973) 

The  prevailing  national  attitude  until  al- 
most the  opening  of  the  20th  century  was 
that  the  forests  were  an  unlimited  resource 
and  often  a  hindrance  to  converting  land  to 
Its  highest  and  best  use,  settlement  and  agri- 
culture. 

In  less  than  a  century,  attitudes  have 
shifted  and  the  debate  has  widened.  The 
horizon  of  scientific  knowledge  has  broad- 
ened and  social  and  economic  concerns  have 
taken  a  new  tack  as  circumstances  bave 
changed. 

It  is  recognized  that  much  land  once  In 
agriculture  is  In  fact  better  suited  to  grow- 
ing trees  rather  than  agrlcultiural  crops.  In 
substantial  portions  of  the  country  settled 
earlier  much  land  formerly  In  agriculture 
has  reverted  to  forest  cover. 

Concepts  of  forest  ecology  have  been  de- 
veloped as  plant  and  animal  associations 
have  become  better  understood.  Silviculture 
has  been  developed  and,  while  not  yet  as 
refined  as  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry 
or  even  horticulture.  It  rests  on  the  same 
principles  and  is  constantly  being  validated 
and  expanded. 

The  concept  of  multiple  values  and  uses 
has  evolved.  Our  change  from  a  less  mobile 
urban  society  has  shifted  attitudes  toward 
the  forest.  We  have  sharpened  our  under- 
standing that  the  forest  Is  a  woodshed,  a 
watershed,  an  environmental  conditioner, 
and  a  recreational  haven.  The  resulting  con- 
flict over  arranging  these  uses  has  been 
heightened  by  the  growth  of  our  population 
and  the  more  rapid  expansion  In  our  demand 
for  the  resources  and  services  the  forest  con- 
tains. 

The  other  Issue  was  national  expansion — 
not  where  but  how.  Inherent  in  oiur  Con- 
stitution was  the  central  North  America 
territory  of  our  new  Nation.  The  horizon 
kept    moving    West.    The    Maryland    com- 


promise at  the  1787  Convention  set  the 
stage.  All  "territory"  west  of  the  original 
States  became  "Federal."  The  Hamilton 
Influence  decreed  its  sale  for  revenue.  The 
Jefferson  influence  decreed  Its  orderly  survey 
and  disposal.  The  consensus  was  to  support 
immigration,  migration  and  development. 
The  South  supported  small  farms  and  wide 
ownership,  the  North  wholesale  disposal  to 
developers.  Jefferson  helped  accommodate 
both  views.  Federal  policy  granted  land  for 
towns  and  lands  to  be  sold  to  flnance  crea- 
tion of  a  common  school.  The  Idea  of  retain- 
ing lands  for  conservation  was  nearly  a  cen- 
tury away  but  shortly  after  1800  there  was 
a  policy  In  retaining  forests  as  Federal  for 
naval  stores,  masts  and  ship  timbers. 

The  concept  of  conservation  of  either  pub- 
lic or  private  resources  ranked  low  for  land 
was  a  surplus  commodity.  The  key  phrase 
was  development  and  land  was  the  cur- 
rency. 

The  concern  about  whether  our  forest  re- 
sources were  endless  became  national  In  the 
post  Civil  War  era.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
followed  by  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion which  was  organized  In  1876  led  the 
public  effort.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Carl 
Schurz  In  Interior  and  the  Division  of 
Forestry  (later  Bureau)  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  began  to  cite  concerns  over 
the  heavy  cutting  of  timber,  denuded  water- 
sheds, flooding,  land  waste,  wild  fire,  timber 
mining,  and  speculation.  House  Doc.  Vol.  71, 
#181,  nSDA  Report  on  Forestry  Investiga- 
tions 1877-1898,  estimated  1893  forest  land 
conditions  as  follows: 

[In  mUllonsI.  ■ 

Acres 

TIJ3.  total  land 1,900 

Original   forest 1,360 

Forest  cleared  for  agriculture 360 

Former  forest  in  waste  and  brush 600 

Total    860 

Remaining  forest 600 

The  framework  of  concern  about  owe  forest 
resources  and  their  future  can  be  gauged  by 
an  estimate  made  by  B.  E.  Femow,  then  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  that,  between  1870 
and  1890  over  150  forestry  bills  were  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress. 

Many  of  these  bills  authorized  studies 
while  others  were  forerunners  of  the  1891  leg- 
islation that  would  create  a  system  of  forest 
reserves. 

The  1872  reservation  of  the  Yellowstone 
area.  In  then  undeveloped  Wyoming,  Idaho 
and  Montana,  as  a  Park  was  more  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  unique  phenomena  than  a  plan  to 
protect  the  forest  resource  or  meet  the  needs 
of  a  teeming  horde  of  campers. 

The  National  Park  concept  thus  was  keyed 
to  imique  areas  rather  than  a  broad  recrea- 
tion base.  The  Forest  Service  recognition  In 
the  early  I930's  of  the  need  for  wilderness 
was  a  new  dimension  of  concern.  It  recognized 
that  solitude  In  ^ace  met  a  human  need. 

The  role  of  the  Nation's  park  system,  the 
National  Forests  and  other  federal  lands  In 
meeting  most  recreation  needs  has  changed. 
Trails,  roads,  campgroxinds  and  a  host  of  re- 
lated public  facilities  have  been  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  society  whose  leisure 
time  has  expanded  and  whose  means  of  using 
It  has  broadened.  In  less  than  100  years  the 
300  horsepower  mobile  home  with  a  family 
of  campers  has  displaced  the  2  horse  drawn 
agricultural  migrant  trekking  westward. 

Seemingly  unlimited  nattural  surface  water 
and  springs  supplanted  by  hand  operated  50 
foot  deep  wells  have  been  replaced  by  vast 
water  storage  and  delivery  systems  and  1,000 
foot  deep  wells. 

As  the  Nation  moved  west  Into  the  arid, 
lower  rainfall  regions,  water  conservation  be- 
came a  principal  concern.  The  green  clad 
mountains  importance  as  a  water  source  be- 


came more  significant  to  many  than  their 
wood  potential.  Where  railroad  constructlcm 
and  mining  were  active  there  was,  for  a 
period,  extensive  local  cutting.  However,  tim- 
ber production  In  the  main  gravitated  toward 
the  higher  rainfall,  wetter  forests  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  Inland  Empire. 

The  role  of  the  forest  on  water  and  the 
role  of  the  watershed  is  now  In  a  better  focus. 
Changes  in  vegetation  affect  both  surface 
and  subsiu'face  water  quality  and  quantity. 
Thus  forest  cutting  systems  and  methods  of 
log  harvest  have  measiu-able  Impacts. 

Perhapw  no  tuwa  has  been  subject  to  a 
greater  change  than  wood  supply  and  de- 
mand. In  less  than  two  centuries  huge  nat- 
ural stands  of  hardwood  and  softwood  forests 
have  been  unsystematlcally  utilized  so  that 
today,  except  for  a  relatively  few  acres,  every 
forest  region  has  been  heavily  Impacted.  The 
unique  aspect  of  central  North  America  was 
its  vast  reservoir  of  natural  forest  and  grass- 
lands barely  affected  by  a  small  resident  stone 
age  society  which  lacked  the  mobility  the 
horse  and  sail  Ijoat  gave  to  the  European.  The 
native  American  population  did  not  have 
the  wheel,  and  Its  tools  were  stone  or  bone. 
Agriculture,  when  practiced  was  extremely 
rudimentary.  Homes  were  of  limited  durabil- 
ity and  many  of  the  tribes  were  migrant 
within  a  territory.  Thus  the  forest,  rsoige, 
agricultural  water  and  mineral  resources 
were  affected  much  more  by  natural  forces 
than  the  existing  civilization. 

Tet  even  at  the  outset  the  new  civilization, 
which  came  Just  as  the  Industrial  revolution 
exploded,  made  only  a  small  impact  on  a  vast 
territory.  The  great  svirplus  of  forest  was  at 
first  simply  cleared  for  settlement  and  agri- 
culture. The  principal  tool  was  fire  and  the 
principal  use  of  wood  was  for  fuel.  Wood 
products  were  hewn  or  hand  sawed,  and 
production  was  limited. 

UnUl  the  mld-1800's  most  sawmills  were 
water  powered  and  logs  were  often  floated  to 
a  nearby  mlU.  Wood  was  not  used  for  paper 
until  then  when  the  ground  wood  paper  mill 
was  developed  In  Germany.  Plywood  was  not 
manufactured  until  the  1900's.  Thus  only 
with  the  development  of  power  and  trans- 
portation did  this  new  Nation  severely  Impact 
the  forest  resource.  Thus  this  last  century 
and  a  quarter  marked  a  new  era  of  heavy 
forest  use. 

In  the  ISOO's  and  even  today,  much  timber 
cutting  Is  exploitative.  Despite  a  decUnlng 
per  capita  consumption,  total  wood  use  has 
risen  with  one  growing  population.  Even  more 
significant  the  mix  of  species  and  quality  has 
changed  and  declined.  Of  special  significance 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  the  era  when 
cutting  is  affected  by  the  rate  of  growth. 
Past  cutting  simply  Uquidated  the  miUU- 
century-old  natural  forest  at  a  rate  baaed 
upon  demands.  Current  consumption  levels 
require  growing  and  cutting  the  forest  at  an 
age  that  is  one-fifth  of  Its  naturally  mature 
age. 

In  agriculture  the  main  challenge  was  to 
devise  ways  to  improve  the  yield  of  the  fruit 
of  stem  of  annual  plants. 

In  sllvlcultin*  the  challenge  is  to  devise 
ways  to  improve  the  growth  of  perennial 
plants  where  the  object  Is  to  harvest  the  bole 
of  the  tree. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  at  this  Junc- 
ture to  debate  the  virtues  of  silviculture 
based  upon  growing  a  200  year  old  Southern 
Pine,  a  300  year  old  White  Oak.  a  400  year 
old  Douglas  Fir  or  a  1.000  year  old  Redwood 
tree. 

But  It  Is  a  fact  that  much  of  the  interest 
revolves  around  the  concern  that  silviculture 
is  predicated  for  most  species  on  a  plan  of 
management  based  upon  a  tree  life  cycle  of 
75  years  and  the  attendant  economic  and 
ecologlc  Impacts. 

This  sharpens  the  clash  between  the  "nat- 
uralist" and  the  "economist"  concepts  of 
silviculture. 

Finally  there  is  the  fact  that  the  United 


States  has  become  a  net  Importer  of  forest 
products.  The  period  when  we  had  a  real  net 
surplus  of  wood  is  gone.  It  Is  unlikely  to 
ever  return  unless  our  style  and  level  of  con- 
■umptlon  are  drastically  altered. 

The  concomitant  public  action  that  oc- 
curred as  our  posture  as  a  wood  and  forest 
surplus  nation  was  disappearing  was  the 
creation  of  a  public  forest  system. 

The  decision  was  more  of  an  intuitive  view 
by  people  who  convinced  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers to  act  rather  than  the  result  of  a  hard 
analysis.  Other  nations  backed  into  the  same 
decisions. 

For  example  three-fourths  of  Sweden's 
forests  are  private,  about  the  same  as  ours. 
Tet  over  200  years  ago  a  system  of  public 
and  private  forest  regulation  was  designed 
mainly  to  meet  the  need  for  wood  as  fuel 
for  her  iron  industry.  Today,  Sweden  is  a 
net  exporter  of  forest  products  and  wood  is 
not  the  fuel  for  the  Iron  industry. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  the  Im- 
petus for  forestry  came  much  later.  While 
it  was  In  response  to  regional  liquidation 
of  timber,  overall  there  was  no  shortage  of 
supply.  The  main  concerns  were  the  forest 
as  a  watershed  and  the  public  forest  as  a  re- 
serve for  the  coming  settler  rather  than  as 
a  national  timber  enterprise. 

Obviously  a  more  detailed  treatise  would 
set  forth  other  issues  and  fully  explain 
relationships,  but  where  we  were  and  how 
we  got  there  is  subsidiary  to  the  issue  of 
where  are  we  going. 

Public  forests  exist,  having  been  lawfully 
created.  Most  public  forests  are  Federal  and 
the  Forest  Service  manages  the  bulk  of  them. 
However  70%  of  the  Nation's  commercial 
forest  land  is  privately  owned.  The  public 
forests  are  dedicated  in  the  main  to  a  con- 
cept of  several  activities — "Multiple  Use"  and 
to  a  resource  use  that  sustains  the  output 
of  goods  and  services — "Sustained  Yield." 

There  are  several  Federal  agencies  that 
manage  public  forest  lands  where  the  mission 
Is  oriented  toward  a  major  activity;  National 
Parks  have  substantial  forest  land,  some  of 
commercial  cutting  calibre  but  timber  cut- 
ting Is  often  forbidden  by  law;  wildlife  ref- 
uges likewise  have  considerable  forest  land 
but  timber  cutting  is  subordinated  to  wild- 
life management.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement is  the  major  Federal  land  agency 
but  has  very  little  commercial  forest  land — 
about  3  million  highly  productive  acres, 
largely  located  In  Western  Oregon — out  of  an 
11  Western  States  total  of  180,000.000  acres. 
Range  land  dominates  the  Bureau's  holdings 
and  the  multiple-use  concept  prevails. 

The  187.000.000  acres  of  National  Forest 
contain  only  97  million  acres  of  commercial 
forest  land.  Some  60%  of  the  National  For- 
ests are  not  forest — some  Is  woodland  and  al- 
pine shrubs  but  most  of  the  balance,  about 
90  million  acres,  is  range  land. 

Alaska  has  21  million  acres  of  National 
Forest,  12  Western  States  about  141  mUIion 
acres  and  31  other  States  have  about  26  mil- 
lion acres.  In  fact  6  Western  States  contain 
almost  60%  of  the  National  Forest  land  or 
108  million  acres  while  18  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  with  less  than  8  million 
acres  account  for  barely  4%  of  the  system. 
Twenty  other  States  account  for  71  million 
acres  or  '4  of  the  system. 

The  National  Foreet  system  contains  other 
wide  variations  which  make  it  Impossible 
to  consider  these  parts  as  similar  to  the 
whole. 

The  bulk  of  the  lands,  160  million  acres, 
have  always  been  Federal  public  lands.  In  13 
Western  States.  93%  of  the  National  Forest 
land  is  original  public  domain.  The  other  27 
million  acres  is  acquired  land.  There  are  31 
SUtes  where  90%  of  the  National  Forest 
land  is  acquired  and  the  total  National  For- 
est holdings  in  these  States  are  modest.  Of 
course  in  the  original  13  States  none  of  the 
National  Forest  la  public  domain. 

In  1891  Congress  authorized  the  creation 


of  Forest  Reserves  and  In  that  year  one 
Reserve  with  about  one  million  acres  was 
designated.  Twenty-eight  additional  forests 
totalling  60  million  acres  were  created  but 
no  provision  was  made  for  their  manage- 
ment by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  until 
1897.  By  1905  when  their  management  was 
transferred  to  Agriculture  and  the  Forest 
Service  created  there  were  83  National  Forests 
with  76  million  acres  of  federal  land.  By 
1909  the  number  of  forests  grew  to  150  with 
172  million  acres.  However  commencing  In 
1898  there  were  also  eliminations  to  re-open 
land  for  agriculture.  By  1919  the  actual 
acreage  had  declined  to  154  million  acres, 
despite  substantial  additions  and  acquisi- 
tions under  the  Weeks  Law  as  modifications 
occurred  due  to  exclusions,  land  grants, 
checker  boarding,  conversion  of  Nation^ 
Forests  to  parks  and  the  freezing  of  forest 
boundaries  by  Congress  in  several  Western 
States. 

The  1911  Weeks  Law  provided  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Eastern  National  Forests.  In 
some  of  the  Lake  States  and  Southern  States 
a  nucleus  of  remaining  public  domain  found 
the  base  but  In  the  main  cutover  private 
tlmberland  and  depleted  mountain  farm 
land  were  purchased  to  develop  this  part  of 
the  system. 

The  depression  era  produced  a  major  Im- 
petus for  purchase  as  range  land  and  forest 
land  were  acquired  both  under  the  Weeks 
Law  and  the  Bankhead-Jonea  Act  author- 
ities. While  substantial  portions  of  the  latter 
lands  were  transferred  to  States  for  park 
purposes  In  the  1950's,  some  four  million 
acres  of  Bankhead-Jones  Act  lands  are  In 
the  system. 

In  addition,  under  exchange  authority 
substantial  inholdlngs  were  acquired,  much 
up  until  1954,  by  trading  timber  on  the 
National  Forest  for  cut-over  tlmberland. 

From  a  forest  resource  standpoint  the 
National  Forest  System  is  widely  varied.  The 
western  forests  contain  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
maining original  natural  stands.  The  pattern 
of  Initial  selection  for  the  National  Forests 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the  lack 
of  a  major  Interest  by  private  parties  in 
timber  land  ownership  in  that  region  re- 
sulted in  the  Forest  Service  being  the  major 
owner  of  Ponderosa  Pine. 

The  pattern  of  selection  embraced  much 
woodland,  range  land  and  high  mountain 
country.  Virtually  every  major  western  river 
starts  on  a  National  Forest.  The  character 
and  location  of  the  land  makes  these  forests 
extremely  attractive  for  all  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation.  Also  almost  every  major  moun- 
tain peak  is  in  a  National  Forest  and  those 
that  are  not  are  In  a  National  Park  sur- 
rounded by  National  Forest. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  Douglas  Fir  region 
there  was  heavy  competition  among  private 
owners  to  secure  timber  Ian j^  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws.  As  a  result  these  National 
Forests,  while  they  are  substantial  and  sig- 
nificant softwood  forest  resources,  largely  He 
In  the  less  productive  mid  and  higher  ele- 
vations. This  in  turn  enhances  their  demand 
for  watershed  and  recreational   use. 

The  National  Forests  of  the  deep  South 
are  pine  and  bottom  land  hard  woods,  most 
of  which  were  acquired  after  being  cut  over 
or  farmed  to  exhaustion.  These  lands  are 
highly  productive  forest  but  In  need  of 
Intensive  forest  restoration  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  past  cutting. 

The  Southern  Appalachian  National  For- 
ests, like  those  In  New  England  were  acquired 
mainly  via  the  Weeks  Law.  They  embrace  the 
back  bone  of  this  long  mountain  chain  and 
most  had  been  subject  to  severe  cutting  and 
significant  alteration  of  their  natural  forest 
species  composition  and  tree  quality.  They 
possess  high  watershed  significance  and  have 
long  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  pattern  of  the  populous  East. 

The  Lake  States  forests  are  a  softwood- 
hardwood  mixture  of  mainly  acquired  lands. 


except  for  Minnesota  which  is  60-60  public 
domain. 

In  the  main  these  forests  were  heavily 
cut  over  and  often  biu-ned  thus  in  vital  need 
of  restoration. 

Most  analysts  of  public  forest  policy  have 
described  three  eras: 

(1)  Reservation 

(2)  Custodial  or  protective 

(3)  Management 

An  apt  example  of  change  Is  the  fact  that 
extensive  debate  and  hearings  in  Congress 
occurred  in  the  early  1920's  over  the  pro- 
priety of  a  forest  officer  soliciting  competi- 
tion for  a  large  timber  sale  which  had  been 
put  on  the  market  at  an  applicant's  request. 
For  almost  five  decades,  until  the  housing 
boom  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  major 
forestry  activities  on  the  National  Forest  were 
protective,  competitive  Interest  In  purchasing 
timber  was  limited,  and  the  volume  sold  was 
a  small  part  of  national  production.  A  sub- 
stantial school  of  thought  was  that  federal 
timber  should  not  be  sold  If  It  would  affect 
private  timber  marketing.  David  T.  Mason 
In  "Forest  for  the  Future"  outlined  an  eco- 
nomic concept  of  "sustained  yield"  in  the 
1930's.  The  goal  was  to  limit  production,  con- 
trol the  number  of  mills,  thus  prevent  over- 
production and  the  ruination  of  the  timber 
industry  where  timber  bonds  issues  were 
being  defaulted,  land  was  being  let  go  for 
taxes  and  production  was  depressing  prices 
to  unprofitable  levels.  The  result  would  be 
sustained  yield  on  an'  economic  basis  and 
hopefully  "good"  forestry  would  be  secured. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  however 
Ferrow  and  Plnchot  and  others  warned  of 
a  future  timber  famine.  Localized  shortage 
continued  as  mills  cut  out  timber  within 
an  economic  radius  of  the  mill.  Closures  and 
moves  continued.  Some  species  began  to  be 
extirpated  and  quality  decline  began  to  be 
noticed.  Exchange  cutting  was  used  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  extend  the  life  of  some 
.  mills  and  help  others  to  shift  to  a  stable, 
(fontlnuous  production.  Under  this  approach 
the  Forest  Service  would  acquire  the  cut 
over  private  land  and  the  mill  would  become 
more  dependent  on  adjacent  public  timber. 
In  other  cases  the  Forest  Service  simply  ac- 
quired land  from  extinguishing  operations 
as  well  as  mostly  forested  farms. 

The  third  element  of  emerging  forest  policy 
was  the  concept  of  regulation.  In  the  late 
1930's  and  early  1940's  there  was  consider- 
able debate  over  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
for  such  an  approach.  A  number  of  States 
enacted  mild  statutes  built  around  stronger 
fire  protection  and  leaving  a  natural  seed 
source  but  no  significant  action  was  taken 
on  regulation.  A  few  efforts  were  also  made 
after  1944  when  the  "Sustained- Yield"  Act 
was  passed  (16  USC  583),  to  activate  the 
concept  David  Mason  outlined.  Only  pool- 
ing of  National  Forest  and  private  timber 
land  occurred  In  a  Sustained  Yield  Unit 
with  the  Simpson  Timber  Co.  at  Shelton, 
Washington.  It  still  exists.  Predominately 
old  growth  National  Forest  and  cut  over  and 
second  growth  Simpson  holdings  were  pooled 
on  a  regulated  "sustained  yield"  harvest. 
The  company  obtains  the  Forest  Service  tim- 
ber at  the  appraised  price  without  comp>eti- 
tlon.  This  feature  caused  efforts  to  establish 
other  such  units  between  1948  and  1954  to 
founder  In  controversy.  Every  place  a  pro- 
posal came  up  the  other  existing  mills  ob- 
jected to  being  cut  out  of  the  swpply. 

.  A  second  approach  was  to  designate  an 
area  as  a  Sustained  Yield  Unit.  The  Forest 
Service  set  up  five  such  units.  Four  of  these 
units,  at  the  time  were  relatively  isolated 
geographically  from  a  timber  transportation 
standpoint  and  one  was  to  the  west  of  the 
Simpson  unit  in  Washington  and  also  rela- 
tively isolated.  These  units  did  not  sustain 
the  total  forest  output  in  any  event,  they 
merely  limited  the  supply  to  mills  located 
wlthm  the  unit.  No  others  could  bid.  Inter- 
iors BLM  had  a  different  but  essentially  aim* 
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Uar  version.  It  set  up  five  large  marketing 
areas  In  western  Oregon.  These  were  aban- 
doned In  the  mid  1950's.  The  Forest  Service 
timber  was  greater  in  sales  volume  and  un- 
restricted and  the  private  timber  was  unre- 
stricted. 

By  the  mld-flftles  the  focus  of  timber  U^ 
dustry  had  changed.  Timber  and  timber  irad 
values  had  risen,  market  demand  was  gener- 
ally strong.  Tariff  barriers  had  previously  dis- 
couraged lumber  and  plywood  Imports.  The 
lumber  tariff  wasn't  high  enough  to  keep 
out  Canadian  softwood  lumber  (but  the 
20%  tariff  on  plywood  still  keeps  that  prod- 
uct out).  Increased  U.S.  Investments  In  Ca- 
nadian Northwest  mills,  an  Increase  In  their 
production  and  gradual  reduction  In  the 
lumber  tariff  resulted  In  greater  Imports  of 
softwood  lumber.  In  1962.  In  a  down  market 
situation,  a  segment  of  the  forest  products 
Industry  made  a  substantial  effort  to  amend 
the  Trade  Act  and  persuade  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  curb  Canadian  lumber  Imports. 
The  Trade  Act  was  not  amended  and  the 
effort  before  the  Commission  didn't  secure 
one  of  the  six  members'  votes.  Since  then, 
but  for  other  reasons.  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  Imports  have  consistently  climbed. 

In  this  same  era  Northwest  firms  began 
to  sell  logs  to  Japan.  In  1968  Congress  set 
a  limit  on  the  ejcport  of  federal  logs  at  350 
mUllon  board  feet  a  year  based  on  estimates 
that  this  was  the  approximately  one-third 
of  volume  of  logs  going  abroad. 

It  was  anticipated  that  log  exports  would 
level  off  at  1  billion  board  feet  and  the  con- 
trol of  federal  logs  would  cause  the  private 
sector  to  respond  without  regulation.  Log 
exports  are  now  at  about  3.1  billion  bo<uxl 
feet  and  only  about  275  mUllon  board  feet 
are  from  federal  forests. 

The  National  Forests  did  not  grow  In  Im- 
portance as  a  source  of  wood  so  much  be- 
cause 70  years  of  forest  management  had 
enhanced  timber  growth,  but  rather  the  ex- 
tirpation of  private  timber  In  various  areas 
land  the  cumulative  effect  of  old  forest  liq- 
uidation. For  example  half  of  the  National 
Forest  commercial  timber  land  contains  over 
5.000  board  feet  per  acre  of  saw  timber,  com- 
pared to  27  T  of  Industry  lands  and  13%  oT 
farm  and  other  private  lands. 

The  policy  of  sustained  yield  Implied  more 
than  cutting  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  growth.  It  also  Implies  a  commitment 
to  manage  at  a  high  level  of  growth.  The 
level  of  funding  for  such  basic  long  term 
growth  benefiting  activities  as  reforestation 
and  stand  Improvement  on  the  National  For- 
ests has  been  well  below  the  level  needed 
to  secure  optimum  growth.  Today  there  are 
BtUl  In  excess  of  three  mUllon  acres  alone  In 
need  of  reforestation. 

The  surge  of  the  past  few  decades  In  ex- 
pecting more  timber  to  be  sold  from  the  Na- 
tional Forests  has  been  met  by  a  positive 
response.  The  sales  level  has  risen  markedly 
and  U  now  bumping  against  the  constraint 
that  cutting  should  not  exceed  current 
growth.  In  fact  some  allege  that  In  areas  this 
constramt  Is  being  exceeded.  Certainly  one 
facet  of  the  debate  over  cutting  methods  on 
the  National  Forests  U  the  sheer  increase  in 
cuttln?  activity.  Now  It  Is  fourteen  times 
greater  than  it  was  In  1920  and  over  three 
times  greater  than  It  was  In  1960.  Tet  tUnber 
cutting  standards  on  the  National  Forests 
have  always  been  at  a  much  higher  sUvl- 
cultural  level  than  those  normally  found  on 
non-Pederal  lands.  In  fact  It  wasn't  so  many 
years  ago  that  Federal  foresters  were  de- 
scribed by  some  In  the  forest  products  In- 
dustry as  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  Industry 
and  castigated  for  not  practicing  what  was 
euphemistically   called    "practical    forestry." 

The  National  Forest  System  however  has 
long  been  used  by  the  people  for  a  wide  range 
of  purposes.  Any  quick  reading  of  history 
shows  not  only  the  lises  but  the  conflicts. 
Even  though  our  population  was  much  less 
In  the  earlier  daj^s  of  the  National  Forests  In 


its  time  each  situation  produce  a  conflict 
that  loomed  large.  However.  It  has  only  been 
recently  that  the  conflicts  between  uses  has 
so  severely  escalated. 

In  the  early  National  Forest  period  the  In- 
clusion of  land  that  was  viewed  as  having 
agrlcultiiral  potential  led  to  protest.  Sub- 
stantial areas  were  cut  out  of  National  For- 
ests much  of  which  later  came  back  since 
their  long-time  agricultural  potential  was 
low. 

Early  efforts  to  regulate  previously  unre- 
stricted grazing  led  to  protests  from  livestock 
grazers.  The  issues  were  fees  and  regulations 
and  the  debate  continued  for  years.  Efforts  to 
reduce  use  on  soil  and  range  conservation 
grounds  were  not  generated  so  much  from 
the  public  as  from  Forest  Service  awareness 
that  the  open  range  methods  inflicted  dam- 
age on  the  land  to  the  detriment  of  the 
users. 

At  the  outset  there  was  much  public  sup- 
port for  fire  protection  and  similar  protec- 
tive activities  and  this  has  continued.  In 
fact  every  user,  no  matter  what  his  view  of 
the  Forest  Service's  attitude  toward  his  use, 
or  conflicts  with  other  uses,  gave  strong 
united  support  to  protection.  The  result  Is 
evident  for  in  the  public  mind  the  Forest 
Ranger  Is  still  viewed,  first  and  foremost,  as 
a  man  who  protects  the  forest. 

Water  users,  especially  In  the  West  where 
the  arid  climate  controls  outlook,  viewed  the 
National  Forest  In  two  ways.  Since  they  often 
engaged  In  grazing  their  concern  was  for 
adequate  grass  with  minimum  regulation 
while  as  farmers  they  were  concerned  about 
dependable  irrigation  water.  As  agrlcultiu-e 
become  more  specialized  the  water  users  took 
a  greater  Interest  In  watershed  values. 

In  the  East  there  was  concern  for  forest 
restoration.  The  1911  Weeks  Law  culminated 
a  long  and  hard  struggle  to  create  authority 
to  acquire  National  Forests  for  flood  protec- 
tion as  well  as  forest  restoration.  There  was 
strong  local  government  support  for  acqulsl- 
tlon  as  played  out  mountain  land  entered 
cycles  of  tax  delinquency.  In  fact  New  York 
State  which  embarked  on  Its  own  State  for- 
est acquisition  program  In  the  1880's,  was  In 
part  a  counter  to  tax  delinquency.  In  that  era 
the  State's  lands  were  being  "sold",  cut  and 
returned  to  the  State  without  payment  being 
made  and  only  a  few  cents  In  "taxes"  being 
derived.  This,  plus  watershed  concerns  and 
the  exodus  of  the  timber  industry  led  to 
creation  of  the  Eastern  National  Forests. 

Recreation  came  In  two  forms.  With  a 
relative  abundance  of  land,  less  leUure  and 
poor  transportation,  the  public  forests  were 
of  limited  use  for  recreation  that  Involved 
travel.  Hunting  and  flshlng  did  not  require 
a  long  Journey.  Thus  at  first  the  National 
Forests  were  used  more  locally  than  region- 
ally and  nationally.  Beginning  about  1926  as 
the  auto  and  the  road  began  to  dommate, 
and  with  Increasing  xirbanlzatlon  and  leisure 
time,  outdoor  recreation  began  to  grow.  Na- 
tional and  regional  use  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  Highway  Act  soon  Included  pro- 
visions for  2  classes  of  roads.  Forest  High- 
ways, to  be  a  100%  federally  financed  part 
of  the  federal  aid  system  and  Forest  Develop- 
ment Roads  and  Trails  to  be  an  Intra-forest 
network.  Systems  of  campgrounds  were  ac- 
tively develo|>ed  and  the  concept  of  leasmg 
summer  home  sites  grew.  The  most  popular 
areas  were  those  In  the  forest  especially  along 
streams  and  lakes.  Early  timber  cutting  on 
the  National  Forests  relied  heavily  on  logging 
railroads.  Thus  timber  cutting  and  recrea- 
tional use  seldom  confilcted,  especially  since 
the  levels  of  cutting  and  recreation  were  low. 
The  shift  ta  truck  loggliig  was  viewed,  at  first 
as  a  boon  because  again  the  level  of  activity 
was  low.  the  trucks  were  smaU  and  the  woods 
helped  open  new  areis  along  streams. 

In  the  1950's  serious  conflicts  began  to 
emerge  between  recreational  users  of  all 
types  and  other  users,  principally  timber.  To 
be  8\ire  there   were  other  conflicts,  such  as 
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the  armed  confrontation  in  the  1960's  of 
seismic  oU  and  gas  exploration  crews  by 
ranchers  In  WyomUig.  But  the  prevailing  ten- 
sion was  between  timber  and  recreation  As 
more  people  flew  they  could  see  the  spreading 
patch  quUt  of  cutting.  More  and  more  m 
people  drove  on  the  new  forest  roads  logging 
Impinged  on  the  vlsU  and  even  that  un- 
developed site  that  was  the  old  hunting 
camps.  The  10-year  debate  over  whether  to 
lawfully  designate  wUderness  areas  that  had 
long  been  administratively  set  aside  added 
to  the  functions.  The  fact  that  the  tUnber 
Industry  led  the  fight  against  this  bUl  awra- 
vated  the  tensions. 

But  the  main  cause  was  that  more  and 
more  people  were  in  the  forest  and  more  and 
more  timber  was  being  cut.  Each  party 
viewed  himself  as  the  public  Interest  plain- 
tiff  and  a  defender  of  true  conservation— 
the  others  were  Intervenors  or  less. 

Measured  against  the  past  the  close  of  each 
decade  has  shown  marked  progress  when 
compared  to  Its  beginning.  However,  when 
viewed  against  the  growing  needs  or  meas- 
ured against  what  the  future  requires  prog- 
ress is  less  than  satisfactory.  The  190  million 
recreation  visits,  10.4  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  cut,  3.200.000  livestock  grazed  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  more  vUlble  demands  upon 
the  National  Forest  System. 

At  this  Junction  a  need  exists  to  Improve 
the  machmery  of  program  In  order  that  poU- 
cies  can  be  better  articulated  and  effectuated 

In  recognition  of  this  need  Congress  and 
the  Executive  have  taken  certain  fundamen- 
tal steps.  The  1969  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  U  one.  The  creation  of  an  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  authority 
In  this  Is  another.  This  list  Is  long.  To  suggest 
that  Just  one  more  step  is  needed  would  be 
far  from  accurate,  thus  whatever  Is  done  re- 
flects an  effort  which  only  time  will  ratlfv  as 
to  its  utUlty. 

The  Land  Use  Planning  legislation  now  un- 
der consideration  wUl  likewise  help  in  better 
Identifying  resource  goals. 

The  Forest  Service,  under  Its  basic  charter 
has  been  a  leader  In  sensing  what  the  future 
will  require. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  Just  good  land 
management  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Serv- 
ice. Just  good  land  management  led  to  Its 
grazing  programs.  Just  good  land  manage- 
ment led  to  acquiring  run  down  forest  and 
range  lands  and  programs  of  restoration. 

Well  before  the  need  for  designated  wUder- 
ness was  apprecUted.  the  Forest  Service  had 
acted  on  a  national  scale. 

Its  network  of  planned  roads  and  traUs  was 
conceived  years  ago.  planned  first  to  provide 
a  protection  network  and  later  expanded  to 
meet  resource  development  needs. 

Recreation  has  always  been  part  of  the 
forest  activities  despite  no  mention  of  It  In 
the  basic  legislation  until  1960. 

In  the  early  era— and  stUl  today,  there  Is 
a  substantial  public  feeling  that  the  public 
lands  are  always  open  to  the  public  whenever 
and  however  that  public  comes. 

It  was.  however,  the  basic  concern  about 
our  future  timber  supply  and  watersheds  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  these  public  forests. 
Therefore  It  is  not  surprising  that  events  In- 
volving forests  and  waters  continue  to  trigger 
active  concern. 

CX7RRENT    CONCERNS 

The  current  concerns  are  not  new  con- 
cerns but  rather  are  ones  of  long  standing  in 
different  dimensions  and  aspects. 

One  Involves  whether  policies  are  provided 
and  implemented  In  a  way  that  assures  a 
high  level  of  environmentally  applied  eco- 
nomically effective  resource  management. 
The  second  is  whether  short  and  long  term 
funding  Is  targeted  to  meet  essential  short 
and  long  term  goals. 

Most  of  the  Issues  have  been  cast  In  terms 
of  an  Immediate  problem  of  a  specific  nature. 
They  have  been  reviewed  from  time  to  time 
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in  committees  which  do  not  have  the  basic 
legislative  charter  for  revising  the  laws  re- 
lating to  forestry  on  the  National  Forests. 
1.  Organization. — The  pattern  of  Federal 
natural  resource  land  ownership;  forest, 
range,  swamp  and  mountain  top  results  from 
some  plaimlng  and  much  chance. 

Because  no  land  has  really  one  use  even 
lands  lawfully  dedicated  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment or  parks  In  the  two  agencies  created  for 
these  major  purposes  do  not  rank  propor- 
tionately more  effective  than  the  much 
larger  National  Forest  of  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  holdings  In  supplying  wildlife 
and  recreation. 

The  subject  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  was  seemingly  met  In  1905  when 
Congress  created  the  National  Forest  System. 
The  public  lands  of  Interior  were  still 
thought  to  be  destined  for  disposal  and  the 
concept  of  parks  and  wildlife  refuges  had  not 
taken  shape. 

What  has  been  submerged  In  the  several 
efforts  since  the  mld-1930'8  to  create  such  a 
Department  Is  how  to  reassemble  on  the 
ground  the  Jig  saw  pattern  of  often  similar 
and  always  related  federal  lands  into  a  more 
rational  pattern  of  management. 

Every  DNR  proposal  has  stopped  at  out- 
lining Its  agency  components  while  avoid- 
ing both  whether  and  how  improved  on-the- 
ground  management  will  be  attained. 

The  concept  of  10  Standard  Federal  Re- 
gions and  a  Federal  Council  of  agencies  In 
each  Region  Is  one  where  the  benefits  to 
resource  management  supervision  Is  not 
readily  visible.  Since  the  concept  permits 
combinations  as  well  as  permutations  of 
regions  no  Standard  Federal  Region  Is 
emerging  from  a  conservation  agency  stand- 
point. 

Thus  if  the  10  Regions  are  to  produce 
10  mlnl-cablnets  each  will  supervise  agencies 
with  different  "regional"  domains. 

2.  Authority. — The  laws  governing  the  vari- 
ous conservation  agencies  have  never  been 
comprehensively  cohsldered  for  synchroni- 
zation where  the  agencies  have  similar  mis- 
sions. This  In  turn  requires  that  certain  cate- 
gories of  land  be  kept  "separate"  even  when 
agencies  managed  the  same  lands.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Forest  Service  manages  some  val- 
uable Oregon  and  California  Revested  Rail- 
road Great  Lands  in  Oregon  which  produce 
substantial  timber  revenues.  These  are  segre- 
gated. The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
manages  some  Bankhead -Jones  Act  lands 
which  likewise  must  be  segregated. 

3.  Inventory. — There  is  no  standard  for 
Inventorying  the  resources  on  the  federal 
lands,  although  the  greatest  effort  has  been 
made  on  forested  lands. 

4.  Long  Range  Plans  and  Goals  for  Federal 
Lands. — Despite  the  long  existence  of  the 
ability  of  the  Executive  to  coordinate  a  more 
unified  approach,  there  are  no  long  range 
goals  or  plans  for  the  federal  lands.  As  a 
result  there  Is  no  comprehensive  federal  po- 
sition on  defining  the  opportunities  and 
measuring  needs. 

6.  Financing. — Admittedly  there  are  com- 
plex over-riding  considerations  that  affect 
the  budget  process.  However,  the  lack  of 
national  resource  goals  makes  It  difficult  to 
measure  whether  the  mix  of  ooeratlng  and 
Investment  levels,  or  the  choice  of  Intensity 
of  activity  moves  the  national  effort  on  pub- 
lic natural  resources  toward  a  defined  target. 

As  a  result  neither  the  public  nor  the  Con- 
gress can  assess  for  example : 

Whether  the  level  of  reforestation  will  en- 
able the  forest  to  meet  a  future  need  for 
wood  on  a  timely  basis. 

Whether  the  Investments  In  recreation  fa- 
cilities will  meet  demands  at  a  future  date. 

Whether  the  level  of  timber  sale  funding 
permits  meeting  current  wood  needs,  region- 
ally or  nationally. 

Whether  the  funding  for  protection  will 
bold  looses  to  acceptable  levels. 


Whether  transportation  facilities  will  as- 
sure rational  resource  management. 

Whether  levels  of  road,  trail  and  facility 
maintenance  will  prevent  deterioration. 

Whether  programs  are  balanced  on  any 
scale  and  what  that  "balance"  produces. 

And  across  agency  lines  there  Is  no  way 
to  assess  whether: 

The  various  recreation  programs  are  Inte- 
grated. 

The  varloxis  timber  sale  programs  are  ef- 
fecting regional  needs. 

The  watershed  activities  on  one  agency's 
lands  are  articulated  with  another's. 

6.  Basic  Issues. — The  absence  of  these 
broader  Insights  causes  crisis  reaction  and 
management. 

The  quest  for  "wilderness"  Is  viewed  as  a 
move  to  cut  back  timber  production  even 
though  most  of  the  lands  are  In  areas  of 
low  Inherent  productivity,  remote  and  costly 
to  develop  for  commercial  production. 

The  demand  for  forest  products  Is  trans- 
lated Into  a  stepped  up  level  of  sales.  Under 
financing  of  comprehensive  timber  sale  and 
wood  programs  causes  the  use  of  means  that 
discredit  a  Justifiable  end.  The  necessity  of 
relying  on  reducing  sale  processing  cost  by 
Increasing  sale  to  amortize  needed  roads 
produces  an  assault  on  patch  cutting.  The 
debate  Is  over  whether  the  sllvlcultural 
method  Is  wise  rather  than  whether  fiscal 
conditions  caused  sales  that  subverted  a 
basically  sound  sUvlcvUtural  process. 

There  is  a  pattern  to  forest  products  prices 
related  to  housing  and  a  substantial  net 
importation  of  lumber.  A  rapid  growth  In  log 
exports  from  private  forests  to  wood  deficient 
Japan  develops.  The  business  is  profitable  to 
domestic  private  forest  owners  and  there  are 
local  shortages  of  logs  for  domestic  mills. 
Lumber  imports  rise  as  do  log  exports.  In 
1968  a  restriction  is  placed  on  the  export  of 
logs  from  Federal  Forests  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  logs  rises  1  billion  board  feet  and 
lumber  Imports  rise  3.2  bUllon  board  feet. 
Over  the  decade  1963-1972  lumber  imports 
rose  4  bUllon  board  feet  and  log  and  lumber 
exports  rose  3.6  billion  board  feet. 

In  the  face  of  a  growing  demand  for  re- 
sources and  services  the  personnel  of  the 
Forest  Service  is  cut  one-eighth  In  three 
years.  Its  budget  reduced,  funds  are  Im- 
pounded and  priorities  rearranged.  A  proposal 
is  made  to  eliminate  three  of  the  nine  agency 
Regional  offices  contending  the  result  will  be 
to  strengthen  on-the-ground  management 
and  Improve  federal  coordination.  With  a 
growing  workload,  less  people  and  money  are 
to  do  more. 

Each  crisis  Is  treated  as  an  isolated  Issue. 
The  ameliorative  results  of  each  Interim 
treatment  Is  short-lived  because  the  growing 
population  of  our  high  consumption  society 
engenders  a  growing  demand  for  resources 
and  services. 

SENATE  JOINT   aESOLUTION   84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweker,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84,  the  school  prayer  amend- 
ment. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  152— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
CREATE  A  SELECT  COMMriTEE 
OP  THE  SENATE  ON  POREIGN  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  152)  to  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  Poreign  Intelli- 
gence. 

(The  resolution  is  printed  in  full  at  a 
later  point  in  the  Record.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  153— ORIGI.- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  ROOSEVELT 
ANDERSON 

(Placed  on  the  csdendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Senate  Resolttt ion  153 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Roosevelt  Anderson,  widower  of  Ada  R.  An- 
derson, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
tier  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  451  TO  H.K.  6777 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  451  to  H.R.  5777. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE      OF      CANCELLATION      OP 
MARKUP  SESSION  ON  S.  425 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  markup  ses- 
sion scheduled  for  tomorrow,  August  2, 
Thursday,  at  2  p.m.  on  S.425,  the  sur- 
face mining  bill,  has  been  cancelled  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  This  is  due  to  the  press 
of  business  as  Congress  nears  its  summer 
recess. 

,The  committee,  however,  will  resume 
marking  up  the  bill  on  September  6  in 
open  executive  session. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  USIA 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  we  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  During  these  two  decades  the 
USIA  has  strived  to  communicate  to 
other  nations  the  ideals  and  goals  of  the 
United  States.  Its  job  has  been  monu- 
mental, its  accomplishments  great. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  from  the  U.S.  Information  Agen- 
cy, including  President  Nixon's  message 
cohgratulating  the  USIA,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  message  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PREsmENT   Nixon   Observes   USIA   20th 
Anniversabt 

Washington. — In  a  message  marking  the 
United  States  Information  Agency's  20th 
anniversary  on  August  1,- President  Nixon 
has  noted  that  "In  a  new  and  challenging 
period  of  negotiation,  USIA's  efforts  take  on 
new  importance." 
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Congratulating  USIA's  staff  at  home  and 
abroad  for  "a  Job  well  done,"  the  President 
poUited  out  that  "In  a  climate  of  lessened 
tensions  and  Increased  negotiations.  Inter- 
national relationships  are  more  complex  and 
the  Issues  more  complicated." 

"As  we  have  moved  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation to  a  new  and  challenging  period 
of  negotiation.  USIA's  efforts  take  on  new 
Importance."  he  added. 

The  President  said  that  "to  succeed,  our 
glides  must  be  understood,  our  motives 
nfede  clear  and  our  Ideals  articulated." 

"Truly,  there  Is  a  need  today  for  a  com- 
munications effort  In  support  of  our  diplo- 
matic initiatives  to  build  a  durable  struc- 
ture of  peace  ta  which  those  who  would  In- 
fluence others  will  do  so  by  the  strength  of 
their  ideas,  not  by  the  force  of  their  arms," 
the  President  said. 

It  was  on  August  1.  1963.  that  the  late 
President  Elsenhower  signed  the  executive 
order  establishing  USIA  as  an  Independent 
agency. 

The  peacetime  role  of  government  Interna- 
tional Information  activities  was  outlined 
five  years  earlier  in  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  of 
1948  as  Increasing  "mutual  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  other  countries." 

The  Executive  Order  of  1963  made  the 
Director  of  USIA  responsible  directly  to  the 
President  for  overseas  information  activities 
previously  under  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  operates  169 
posts  In  100  countries. 

The  Agency  seeks  to  communicate  United 
States  policies  and  to  portray  the  American 
society  through  a  variety  of  means.  Including 
motion  pictures,  television,  exhibits,  personal 
contact,  lectures  and  seminars,  Information 
centers,  libraries,  English-language  instruc- 
tion, magazmes  and  other  publications,  and 
book  translation  and  distribution. 

The  Voice  of  America,  USIA's  broadcast- 
ing arm,  produces  and  broadcasts  radio 
programs  In  36  languages,  broadcasting  858 
hours  per  week.  Reliable  and  authoritative 
news  Is  the  VOA's  malnsaty  with  250  news- 
casts broadcast  dally. 

USIA  ofBcers  abroad  also  carry  out  the 
overseas  fimctlons  of  the  Department  of 
State's  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs. 

In  the  United  States,  USIA  provides  assist- 
ance to  foreign  Journalists  covering  public 
affairs  and  developments  \n  this  country. 

Theodore  C.  Strelbert  served  as  USIA's 
first  Director.  He  was  followed  by  Arthur 
Larson,  George  V.  Allen.  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Prank  J. 
Shakespeare  and  the  Agency's  present  direc- 
tor, James  Keogh. 

In  an  anniversary  letter  to  USIA  employees, 
Mr.  Keogh  noted  that  "USIA  enters  Its  third 
decade  facing  new  challenges  and  op- 
portunities to  support  and  promote  our 
nation's  foreign  policy." 

Referring  to  the  momentous  events  of  the 
past  two  years  and  the  growing  complexity  of 
International  relationships,  Mr.  Keogh  noted 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  "the  factors  upon 
which  public  opinion  Is  based  and  the 
chances  for  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
Judgment." 

The  Director  added :  "The  unique  expertise 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  In  com- 
municating our  Ideas,  our  policies  and  our 
institutions  to  diverse  overseas  audiences  Is 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  nation's  diplomatic 
efforts  .  .  .  toward  building  a  lasting  struc- 
ture of  world  peace  based  on  genuine  under- 
standing and  good  will." 

Following  is  the  text  of  President  Nixon's 
message  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  : 

Thx  Wnrrx  Hottse, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  July  26. 1973. 
Twenty  years  ago.  President  Elsenhower 
signed  the  reorganization  plan  which  estab- 
lished a  separate  United  States  Information 


Agency  to  conunimicate  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
other  nations  and  to  Increase  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

For  two  decades,  tie  USIA  has  presented 
to  the  world  rellable«nformatlon  about  our 
people,  our  culture,y|6ur  aspirations  and  our 
policies.  As  the  relationships  among  nations 
have  changed  and  as  we  have  moved  from 
an  era  of  confrontation  to  a  new  and  chal- 
lenging period  of  negotiation.  USIA's  efforts 
take  on  new  Importsuice.  In  a  climate  of 
lessened  tensions  and  Increased  negotiations. 
International  relationships  are  more  complex 
and  the  Issues  more  complicated.  To  succeed, 
our  policies  must  be  understood,  our  motives 
made  clear  and  our  Ideals  articulated.  Truly 
there  Is  a  need  today  for  a  communications 
effort  In  support  of  our  diplomatic  initiative 
to  build  a  durable  structure  of  peace  In 
which  those  who  would  Influence  others  will 
do  so  by  the  strength  of  their  Ideas,  not  by 
the  force  of  their  arms. 

On  this  twentieth  anniversary  year  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  I  extend 
to  Its  staff  servmg  at  home  and  abroad  con- 
gratulations for  a  Job  well  done  and  my  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 

RiCHAKO   NiXOK. 


FOOD  PRICES  AND  PHASE  IV 

Mr.  HXJMFHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  fact,  but  it  is  also  an  ironic  and  sad 
fact,  that  the  Nixon  administration  has 
at  last  made  an  accurate  economic  fore- 
cast. 

Last  week,  in  announcing  phase  IV, 
President  Nixon,  Secretary  Shultz,  and 
Cost  of  Living  Director  Dr.  Dunlop  all 
predicted  that  the  new  economic  controls 
would  bring  us  higher  food  prices.  They 
were  right. 

Actually,  they  predicted  a  "bulge"  in 
prices  which  consumers  would  gradual- 
ly begin  to  see  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Well,  if  prices  get  much  higher  than 
they  are  right  now.  then  we  may  be  in 
very  serious   difficulty   Indeed. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  we  are 
now  in  phase  IV — the  fourth  major  effort 
by  this  administration  to  deal  with  the 
cost  of  living.  Phase  I  was  instituted,  in 
part,  as  a  freeze  on  prices  in  August  1971. 
This  will  not  be  any  news  to  food  shop- 
pers, but  as  I  look  at  the  trend  of  rettill 
food  prices  since  Augtist  1971, 1  find  that 
prices  have  not  been  held  in  check  at  all. 
In  fact,  prices  are  boimding  upward,  and 
we  have  not  yet  even  reached  the 
"crunch" — when  retail  food  prices  will 
reflect  the  cost-increases  permitted  by 
phase  IV. 

My  staff  on  July  29  sampled  prices  at 
a  Washington.  D.C.,  branch  of  a  national 
food  chalh  store,  and  compared  them 
with  the  level  of  prices  which  prompted 
Mr.  Nixon  to  impose  a  price  freeze  in 
August  1971.  The  shocking  result  is  that 
we  are  now — even  liefore  the  larger  price 
bulge  expected  in  September — experi- 
encing very  substantially  higher  food 
prices  than  those  which  brought  on 
phase  I. 

For  example,  eggs  have  gone  from  55 
cents  to  99  cents  a  dozen;  ground  beef 
in  bulk  from  59  cents  to  89  cents 
a  pound:  tomatoes  from  about  33  cents 
to  almost  60  cents  a  pound.  And  this 
after  more  freezes  and  phases  than  any 
administration  has  concocted  in  living 
memory. 


Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  sad  story,  in 
price  increases  from  August  8.  1971  to 
July  28,  1973: 

Sliced  bacon.  69  cents  per  poiud  to 
$1.25  per  poimd. 

Fryer  parts,  39  cents  per  pound  to  69 
cents  per  poimd. 

Round  steak  (boneless),  $1.29  per 
pound  to  $2.15  per  pound. 

Roast  roimd  (boneless),  $1.29  per 
pound  to  $1.89  per  pound. 

Ground  beef.  5-pound  package  $2.95 
to  5-pound  package  $4.45. 

Beef  steak,  99  cents  per  pound  to  $1.89 
per  pound. 

Beef  roast,  95  cents  per  pound  to  $1.59 
per  pound. 

Boneless  chuck  roast,  95  cents  per 
pound  to  $1.49  per  pound. 

Pork  roast  ( '/a )  rib.  69  cents  per  pound 
to  $1.03  per  pound. 

Pork  roast  C^)  loin,  79  cents  per 
pound  to  $1.13  per  pound. 

Sliced  limch  meats,  98  cents  per  pound 
to  $1.63  per  poimd. 

Cucumbers,  3  for  29  cents  to  2  for  35 
cents. 

Tomatoes.  3  pounds,  $1.00  to  3  pounds, 
$1.78. 

Potatoes,  10  pounds,  79  cents  to  10 
pounds,  $2.18. 

Eggs,  grade  A.  large,  55  cents  a  dozen 
to  89  cents  a  dozen. 

Milk,  98  cents  per  gallon  to  $1.27  per 
gallon. 

If  it  is  any  consolation,  the  price  of 
bleach  in  our  survey  has  remained  steady 
at  39  cents  a  gallon.  But  bleach  does  not 
make  much  of  a  meal. 

My  concern,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  this  administration  has  the 
competence  to  deal  with  the  domestic 
economy. 

At  a  Joint  Ek:onomlc  Committee  hear- 
ing on  phase  n.  in  April  of  last  year,  Dr. 
Stein,  Chairman  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  made  this 
statement  about  food  prices  and 
phase  n: 

Food  prices  wtll  fluctuate,  as  they  always 
do,  but  the  worst  of  the  rise  In  behind  us. 

That  forecast,  like  innumerable  others 
which  could  be  cited,  has  proved  com- 
pletely inaccurate.  The  problem  remains 
that,  for  all  the  hope  each  of  us  has  that 
phase  IV  will  work  to  slow  Inflation,  the 
administration  has  shown  itself  inept. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  some  of  the 
grotesque  effects  of  these  rising  prices. 
I  have  had  a  sickening  report  of  some 
elderly  persons  in  Florida  so  desperate 
already  that  they  were  pilfering  food  and 
vitamins  from  local  stores.  Low  income 
families,  the  retired  and  the  elderly  on 
fixed  incomes  are  going  to  suffer  very 
seriously.  And  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as 
an  economic  and  political  obligation  on 
this  administration  to  esise  the  burden 
on  the  least  fortunate  in  our  economy. 

We  may  sympathize  with  the  average 
housewife  stocking  up  on  poultry  prod- 
ucts in  anticipation  of  still  higher  prices. 
Mr.  President,  and  some  people  may  be 
inconvenienced  at  a  shortage  of  beef  at 
popular  restaurants,  but  we  caimot  and 
must  not  forget  the  deplorable  fact  that 
for  thousands  of  Americans  rising  food 
prices  can  mean  the  difference  between 
a  decent  meal  and  gnawing  hunger,  be- 
tween health  and  malnutrition. 
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When  milk  and  eggs  and  meat  and 
vegetables  rise  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
poorer  citizens,  and  their  diet  and  that  of 
their  children  begins  to  deteriorate,  we 
have  a  shocking  and  intolerable  situation 
In  our  country. 

And  food  prices  are  cmly  part  of  the 
problem.  Interest  rates  in  the  last  month 
have  shot  up  wildly.  Average  mortgage 
rates  today  are  at  about  8.5  percent. 
There  are  forecasts  that  the  prime  rate, 
now  8.5  to  8.75  percent  at  major  banks 
could  hit  10  percent.  This  means  no 
mortgage  money  for  home  buyers,  and 
holds  the  prospect  of  a  disruptive  credit 
squeeze  of  the  type  we  had  in  1969. 

We  still  have  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  economic  advisers  will 
deal  effectively  with  the  economy.  But  we 
look  in  vain  for  some  reason  for  faith 
that  this  administration  possesses  the 
ability  to  do  so. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
53d  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees 
on  June  22-29  a  resolution  favoring  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  was  adopted  by  6.300  voting 
delegates. 

This  resolution  was  given  emergency 
priority  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  On  Thursday,  June  28,  dur- 
ing the  corporate  business  session,  the 
resolution  was  presented  and  by  rollcall 
vote  of  all  51  Jaycee  states,  passed 
unanimously.  This  convention  was  at- 
tend by  approximately  10,000  Jaycees — 
delegates,  alternates  and  others. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  urging  Uie  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  our  nation  is  currently  experi- 
encing a  serious  shortage  of  energy  fuels, 
with  future  prospects  appearmg  to  worsen; 
and 

Whereas,  only  one  oil  field  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  contains  at  least  25%  of  our 
domestic  reserves  and  could  provide  a  slg- 
nlflcant'  amount  of  the  fuel  to  alleviate 
the  said  energy  crisis  In  a  relatively  brief 
period  of  time;  and 

Whereas,  such  natural  resource  develop- 
ment would  create  a  significant  number  of 
new  employment  opportunities  in  pipeline 
construction  and  In  domestic  U.S.  tanker 
construction:  and 

Whereas,  moving  domestic  oU  through  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  ease  foreign 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  dollar  and  would  pos- 
sibly alleviate  International  political  pres- 
sure on  the  United  States  In  the  mid-East 
crisis;  Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  United  States  Jay- 
cees do  hereby  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  the  con- 
struction of  the  trans- Alaska  plpeime  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  consistent  with  strict 
environmental  stipulations  to  Insure  its  safe 
construction  and  operation. 


INTERNATIONAL    SPACE    HALL    OF 
FAME.  ALAMOGOREK).  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  the  citizens  of  Ala- 
mogordo,  N.  Mex.,  in  somouncing  the 


creation  of  the  International  Space  Hall 
of  Fame. 

There,  in  the  Tularosa  Basin,  where 
the  father  of  U.S.  rocketry.  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard,  ushered  in  the 
space  age  by  demonstrating  that  space 
exploration  was  indeed  possible  through 
the  use  of  liquid  fuel  propelled  rockets, 
the  International  Space  Hall  of  Fame 
will  honor  the  scientists  and  astronauts 
.  who  Idealistically  and  vmselflshly  gave  of 
their  time  and  ingenuity  to  make  the 
conquest  of  space  a  reality. 

The  area's  pivotal  role  in  nuclear  re- 
search plus  the  ongoing  scientific 
achievement  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  and  Holloman  Air  Force  Base 
make  Alamogordo  a  fitting  site  for  an 
international  shrine  of  space  history. 

I  congratulate  the  Alamogordo  City 
Commission,  the  Alamogordo  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Gov.  Bruce  King,  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Dr.  Charles  Stark  Draper, 
president  of  the  International  Academy 
of  Astronautics  which  will  serve  as  con- 
sultant, for  their  tireless  and  excellent 
efforts  to  establish  the  International 
Space  Hall  of  Fame. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  telegram  announcing  the  Interna- 
tional Space  Hall  of  Fame  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jolt  27.  1973. 
Senator  Joseph  Montota, 
DiTlcsen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 

The  city  of  Alamogordo  announced  to  the 
world  today  that  it  will  establish  an  Inter- 
national space  hall  of  fame,  with  an  appro- 
priate shrine  to  be  supported  by  a  historic 
foundation  In  this  city. 

The  charter  for  this  international  space 
haU  of  fame  was  announced  by  resolution 
of  the  Alamogordo  city  commission.  And  a 
proclamation  by  Governor  Bruce  King  of  New 
Mexico.  At  an  early  future  date  the  plan  wUl 
be  entered  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
all  of  the  New  Mexico  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

Dr.  Charles  Stark  Draper,  president  of  the 
International  Academy  of  Astronautics,  has 
been  consulted  and  offered  the  services  of  the 
academy  in  selecting  the  nominees  for  the  in- 
ternational space  haU  of  fame. 

Dr.  Draper  Is  best  known  as  the  Inventor  of 
Inertlal  test  guidance  systems  for  navaga- 
tlon  of  space  vehicles. 

The  International  space  hall  of  fame  plans 
will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
academy  at  Baku,  Russia  Va.  October  by  Dr. 
Draper  and  by  Dr.  Ernst  Steinhoff.  a  Cjle- 
gate  from  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico.  The 
academy  was  founded  by  distinguished  pio- 
neers of  space  research  in  1961  for  promotion 
of  international  cooperation  and  communi- 
cation among  space  scientists  of  all  nations. 

A  symposium  of  International  space  labo- 
ratories was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
academy,  In  nearby  Cloudcroft.  N.  Mex..  in 
the  fall  of  1969. 

The  meeting  coincided  with  the  year  of 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Sacramento  peak 
observatory  telescop>e.  Outstanding  scientists 
from  all  over  the  world,  attending  the  con- 
ference, were  conducted  on  tours  of  facilities 
of  the  Tularosa  Basin.  The  International 
space  ball  of  fame  with  associated  history, 
exhibits  and  models  will  be  a  major  tourist 
attraction  in  the  Tularosa  Basin. 

The  contributions  of  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base,  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  the  NASA 
Apollo  Site  and  their  early  history  of  Wehmer 
Von  Braun  and  associates  leading  to  the  first 


successful  American  orbital  experiment  and 
many  other  pioneer  space  contributions  of 
the  Tularosa  Basin  wUl  be  commemorated 
in  this  international  shrine  of  ^>ace  history. 
Alamogordo  is  located  on  VB.  64-70.  be- 
tween El  Paso.  Texas  and  Albuquerque,  New . 
Mexico. 

Historically,  Alamogordo  was  located  on  the 
old  Santa  Fe  traU  and  today  is  near  Trinity 
site,  location  of  the  first  atomic  fission  ex- 
plosion m  July  1946.  Alsmiogordo  Is  a  thriv- 
ing, bustling  city  of  25,000  people.  Located 
nearby  is  the  White  Sands  National  Monu- 
ment, the  Lincoln  National  Forest  and  the 
Sacranjento  motmtalns,  the  home  of  niuner- 
ous  mountain  resorts. 

Alamogordo  CHAMBsa^r  Commibcx. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE  CRIME  ISSUE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24,  1973,  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson  de- 
livered a  highly-informed  presentation 
on  crime  before  the  Coalition  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Majority.  Professor  Wilson  offers 
a  unique  perspective  on  the  crime  issue, 
based  on  his  extensive  study  of  such  so- 
ciological problems.  Professor  Wilson's 
views  are  at  times  controversial,  but  his 
extensive  biwikground  in  this  field  sug- 
gests that  his  opinion  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

This  presentation  is  one  in  a  series  of 
such  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Coalition 
for  a  Democratic  Majority.  I  feel  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  can  benefit  from  this 
discussion,  since  it  deals  with  an  issue 
important  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  Unanimous  con- 
sent that  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson's  presen- 
tation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presenta- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  els  follows: 

Violent  CarME :  The  Odtlook  for  the  1970's 
(A  presentation  by  Professor  James  Q.  Wilson 

for  the  coalition  for  a  democratic  major- 
ity May  24.  1973) 

Ben  Watienbe^o.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
welcome  so  distinguished  a  group  of  those 
who  tJtUnk  and  write  about  the  problems  of 
Democratic  politics  to  the  first  of  this  series 
of  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Coalition  for 
a  Democratic  Majority.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
these  discussions  will  contribute  new  Ideas 
and  new  perspectives  on  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  Issues  which  progressive  Demo- 
crats are  facing  in  this  period.  We  believe 
that  the  "progressive  center"  has  not  been 
heard  from  enough  In  the  political  discus- 
sions of  the  last  few  years,  and  that  we  can 
redress  that  faiimg  somewhat  through  pro- 
grams such  as  this. 

Our  speaker  today  Is  Professor  James  Q. 
WUson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University.  He  Is  the 
former  Director  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies  at  MIT  and  at  Harvard.  He  U  the 
former  Chairman  of  President  Johnson's 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Crime  the  former 
Chairman  of  Vice  President  Humphrey's  Task 
Force  on  Order  and  Justice,  a  Member  of  the 
Commission  of  Presidential  Scholars,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Science  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
His  topic  today  is  "Violent  Crime:  Responses 
for  the  '70 's." 

Professor  Wilson.  I'd  like  to  address  three 
questions  with  respect  to  violent  or  "street" 
crime:  where  have  we  been,  where  are  we 
going,  and  what  ought  we  to  do  In  the  next 
10  years  In  order  to  have  a  more  rational 
policy  than  we  have  had  In  the  past  10  years? 

First,  where  have  we  been?  We  should 
realize  that  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  pec^to 
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In  public  positions  to  speak  very  sensibly 
about  the  crime  problem.  I  have  followed  the 
statements  of  some  Democratic  candidates 
for  public  office  on  this  matter,  and  I  recall 
that  In  1962  and  1963,  and  even  as  late  as 
1967  and  1968,  many  were  denying  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a  crime  Increase.  It  was, 
they  pointed  out,  all  a  figment  of  the  FBI's 
imagination.  Today,  when  there  are  hints  of 
a  decrease  in  the  crime  rate  In  some  American 
cities,  many  of  these  same  persons  are  deny- 
ing that  the  crime  rate  Is  going  down.  I  think 
they  were  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  and  I 
suspect  they  are  wrong  in  the  second.  We 
tad.  In  fact,  have  a  substantial  crime  In- 
crease In  the  eo's,  something  that  was  pat- 
ently obvious  to  virtualy  every  American. 
But  we  may  now  be  approaching  a  period 
where  the  crime  rate  In  some  cities  is  begin- 
ning to  decline,  and  over  the  course  of  the 
next  10  years  I  think  we  will  see  some  sub- 
stantial decreases  in  the  crime  rate. 

I  think  it's  important  to  understand  why 
we  bad  the  crime  rate  Increase  and  also  why 
we  may  have  the  decrease.  We  shoiUd  avoid 
falsely  belaboring  ourselves  for  having  com- 
mitted certain  moral  failures  in  the  '60's  and 
falsely  congratulating  ourselves  on  having  ac- 
complished some  policy  breakthroughs  in  the 
•70's. 

To  make  this  clearer,  let  me  propose  that 
we  perform  the  following  imaginary  experi- 
ment. We  are  going  to  try  to  find  out  under 
what  circumstances  the  rates  of  common 
crimes— burglaries,  robberies,  larcenies  and 
the  like — in  an  imaginary  country  will  in- 
crease. Suppose  we  significantly  Increase  that 
portion  of  that  country's  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  24.  Suppose,  In  fact 
we  double  the  size  of  that  age  population' 
Suppose  while  doing  that  we  decrease  the 
himiber  of  Jobs  avaUable  for  persons  In  that 
age  group,  and  at  the  same  time  we  decrease 
the  cost  of  engaging  m  criminal  activity  by 
arresting  fewer  criminals,  convicting  fewer 
and  sentencing  fewer  to  prison  terms. 

Suppose  whUe  doing  this  we  also  say  that 
crime  cannot  increase  under  these  circum- 
stances and  In  fact  is  not  increasing,  and  that 
whatever  else  ought  to  be  celebrated  about 
such  a  society,  youthful  abandon  and  per- 
sonal liberation  ought  to  be  celebrated  above 
all  else.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  thought 
about  performing  such  an  experiment  to  see 
if  we  could  artificially  induce  a  crime  In- 
crease in  this  imaginary  country,  none  of  us 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  had  suc- 
ceeded. Crime  would  go  up.  If  the  benefits  of 
legitimate  opportunities  are  curtailed  if  the 
costs  of  Illegitimate  activities  are  decreased 
if  the  virtues  of  youthful  liberation  are  cele- 
brated, and  if  the  number  of  young  persons 
in  the  population  U  increased,  we  would 
naturally  expect  crime  to  rise.  In  fact  we 
performed  exactly  that  experiment  in  'this 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  decade 
We  did  not  realize  we  were  doing  it  at  the 
time.  But  hrfvlng  performed  this  experiment 
none  of  us  should  be  surprised  that  crime  in 
fact  went  up  in  the  "eO's. 

-The  number  of  young  people  in  the  ptmu- 
lation  increased  dramatically  in  the  past 
decade:  between  1960  and  1970  there  were  13 
muiion  more  persons  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  24  added  to  the  population  than  had 
been  added  in  the  preceding  decade 

Professor  Norman  Ryder,  a  demographer 
at  Princeton  University,  has  described  this 
by  suggesting  that  we  should  Imagine  society 
as  being  composed  of  two  armies,  a  "defend- 
ing army"  (all  those  between  25  and  64) 
and  an  "invading  army"  (all  those  between 
14  and  24) .  The  Issue  these  armies  are  fight- 
ing over  is  whether  or  not  the  young  can 
be  socialized  into  the  existing  mores,  habits 
of  thought,  occupations  and  professions  of 
society.  Up  untU  1960  the  size  of  the  de- 
fending army  was  three  times  as  great  as 
the  size  of  the  invading  army.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  socialization  task — never 
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eaay.  as  any  person  in  the  room  who  is  a 
parent  will  testify — was  nonetheless  manage- 
able. But  by  1970  the  size  of  the  defending 
army  was  only  twice  the  size  of  the  in- 
vading army.  I  don't  know  what  a  military 
strategist  would  say  about  that  shift  In 
odda,  but  it  was  a  very  dramatic  shift  and 
produced  what  Professor  Ryder  calls  a  "dra- 
matic discontinuity"  in  our  society.  Our  ca- 
pacity to  handle  the  normal  socialization 
process  was  Impaired :  we  bad  such  an  enor- 
mous Increase  in  the  numbers  of  persons 
at  the  crime-prone  years  that  even  If  the 
rest  of  us  foreswore  crime  altogether  we 
woiild  stm  have  had  a  slgiUflcant  crime 
increase. 

Secondly,  in   1960  we  began  to  decrease, 
relatively  speaking,  the  number  of  Jobs  avail- 
able to  young  persona  in  the  labor  force. 
Before  1957,  teenage  and  young  adult  tinem- 
ployment  ran  on  the  average  about  8  to  10 
per  cent.  By  the  middle  of  the  '60's  the  av- 
erage for  teenagers  had  Increased  to  16  or 
17  per  cent — at  a  time  when  adult  unem- 
ployment was  going  down.  We  did,  indeed, 
become  two  societies  during  the  '60'8,  but 
the  cleavage  was  not  simply  the  often-men- 
tioned "generation  gap"  of  ideas,  dress,  and 
fashion,  although  that  surely  was  important. 
We  became  two  societies  in  a  more  funda- 
mental sense,   at   least   if  you   believe  eco- 
nomics Is  more  fundamental  than  dress.  For 
the  adult  segment  of  the  population  there 
was  unparalleled  prosperity,  resulting  in  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  unemployment  rate  for 
persons  over  25  and  a  sharp  increase  In  me- 
dian  family  Income  for  blacks  and  whites 
in  the  adult  group.  But  at  the  same  time 
persons  under  the  age  of  25,  and  especially 
under  the  age  of  21,  faced   increasing  Job 
shortages.  These  were  more  acute  for  blacks 
than  for  whites — at  one  point  In  the  mld- 
'60 's  teenage  black   unemployment  rate  hit 
Vi    of   the   teenage   black   labor   force — but 
nevertheless  they  were  acute  for  all. 

Thirdly,  during  the  decade  of  the  •60's  we 
noticed  that  the  number  of  crimes  cleared 
by  arrest  went  down.  Although  the  number 
of  persons  being  arrested  by  the  police  went 
up,  the  Increase  was  not  as  rapid  as  the 
Increase  In  reported  crimes.  Furthermore. 
In  many  Jurisdictions  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  imposition  of  criminal  sanctions  for 
certain  kinds  of  behavior.  There  was.  I  ob- 
served from  my  own  studies,  a  decrease  in 
the  proclivity  of  courts  to  sentence  heroin 
dealers  to  Jail.  But  I  think  there  was  also 
a  general  decrease  in  the  proclivity  to  sen- 
tence a  number  of  persons  to  prison  for  a 
variety  of  offenses.  Those  of  you  who  would 
like  to  see  greater  detail  on  this  might  look 
at  the  series  of  articles  run  recently  in  the 
PhUadelphla  Inquirer  based  on  a  large  study 
done  there.  Studies  have  also  been  done  of 
the  courts  in  Pittsburgh,  MlnneapolU,  Bos- 
ton, and  New  York  City. 

Indeed,  in  many  states  the  prison  popula- 
tion during  the  '60's  either  stabUized  or  went 
down  at  a  time  of  rising  crime  rates.  This 
occurred  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some 
people  believed  that  prisons  are  wrong,  other 
people  began  to  use  JaUs  instead  of  prisons. 
There  was  a  shift  to  probation.  There  was  a 
view  that  certain  kinds  of  crime  were  not 
really  crimes  at  all.  such  as  drunkenness  and 
the  like.  But  even  after  having  made  all  these 
allowances.  I  think  a  fair  summary  of  the 
•60's  would  be  that  Just  at  the  time  when  the 
relative  avaUabUlty  of  legitimate  Jobs  for 
persons  under  the  age  of  24  was  decreasing, 
so  also  were  the  penalties  for  criminal  ac- 
tivity decreasing.  Now  many  things  can  be 
said  about  young  persons,  but  that  they  are 
collectively  irrational  U  not  one  of  them.  A 
person  living  in  a  large  city  and  coming  of 
age  during  this  time  could  arrive  at  only  one 
conclusion:  the  benefits  of  crime  were  in- 
creasing at  a  time  when  the  costs  of  crUne 
were  decreasing.  Simultaneously,  he  woiUd 
have  heard  public  figures  say  that  a  youthfiU 


lifestyle  la  approprUte.  that  personal  libera- 
tion is  desirable,  that  the  elimination  of  mid- 
dle-class "hangups "  is  an  objective  to  be 
sought  by  all.  Finally  he  would  have  noticed 
the  enormous  increase  In  the  abundance  of 
consumer  goods  that  be  might  want  to  have. 
If  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  them,  he  might 
want  to  steal  them. 

An  approprUte  study  ot  this  last  point 
has  not  yet  been  done  for  the  '60'8.  I  can  re- 
port on  an  analogous  study  for  the  'SO's  and 
■40'8,  however,  which  I  am  sure  if  repeated 
now  would  have  the  same  results.  Someone 
once  tried  to  see  If  he  co\ild  predict  the 
crime  rate  In  the  '30"s  and  •40'8  In  this  coun- 
try, not  from  knowing  anything  about  crim- 
inals, but  from  knowing  how  many  things 
there  were  to  steal.  He  took  two  examples: 
the  niunber  of  registered  automobUe  vehi- 
cles, and  the  amount  of  currency  and  coins 
on  deposit  In  banks.  He  found  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  first,  the  number  of  registered 
vehicles  predicted  96  per  cent  of  the  auto 
theft  rate  on  a  year-by-year  basu.  and  the 
amount  of  curency  in  cash  and  coin  deposit- 
ed in  banks  predicted  85  per  cent  of  the  bank 
robberies  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  I  suspect 
that  such  an  analysis  might  well  be  true  for 
the  '60s,  although,  as  I  say.  this  has  not  been 
established. 

Now  let  me  emphasize  that  thta  large  ex- 
periment held  In  the  '60'8  was  not  only  tried 
In  the  United  States.  This  experiment  wa« 
tried  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  communist 
as  well  as  capitalist,  and  the  results  were 
essentially  the  same.  The  crime  rates  for  most 
of  these  countries  began  to  show  steep  in- 
creases during  the  very  early  'eO's.  and  even 
more  radical  Increases  in  the  late  'eO's.  The 
baby  boom,  post-war  consumer  society,  and 
a  reconsideration  of  the  purpose  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  apparently  hit  all  of  these 
countries  at  once. 

Some  might  suggest  that  there  was  one 
factor  in  the  crime  rtse  which  was  special  to 
the  United  States:  the  heroin  epidemic  that 
broke  out  in  this  country  In  about  1963  or 
1964  and  reached  its  peak  in  about  1969  or 
1970.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  daU 
as  yet  do  not  permit  the  conclusion  that  the 
Increased  use  of  heroin  led  in  and  of  Itself 
to  a  comparable  increase  in  crime.  I  know 
the  assumption  Is  usuaUy  made — I  have  made 
It  myself  In  the  past — that  persons  who  are 
addicted   to  heroin   must   steal   to  support 
their  habit.  Clearly,  many  do.  But  not  all  do. 
We  do  not  yet  have  a  reliable  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  heroin  addiction  in  and 
of  Itself  contributed  to  the  crime  increase.  It 
contributed  somewhat,  but  it  was  cerUlnly 
not  the  major  cause.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to 
eliminate  heroin  addiction  we  could  see  some 
decrease   in    the   crime   rate,    but   it   would 
probably  not  be  as  dramatic  as  many  have 
supposed.  The  proportion  of  persons  who  are 
heroin  addicts  in  various  treatment  centers 
around  the  country  who  are  also  criminals, 
or  who  have  active  criminal  records,  turns 
out  to  be  much   smaller  than   most  people 
would  guess.  The  results  arent  aU  in.  but  sub- 
stantially fewer  than  half  of  all  addicts  have 
active    criminal    records.    Almost    half.    In 
fact,  are  employed  at  the  time  they  are  ad- 
dicts. In  Great  Britain,  where  one  does  not 
have  to  steal  in  order  to  get  heroin,  roughly 
the  same  proportion  of  British  as  American 
heroin  addicts  have  criminal  records— about 
40  per  cent. 

The  second  question  I  want  to  stddress  U: 
where  are  we  going  in  the  decade  ahead? 
Now.  if  the  not-to-lmaglnary  experiment  fve 
described  is  a  true  account  of  how  a  society 
can  produce  a  phenomenal  increase  in  Its 
crime  rate,  then  perhaps  you  can  see  that 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  our  crime 
rate  may  begin  to  decline.  Clearly,  we  will 
have  the  aging  of  the  population  born  dur- 
ing the  baby  boom.  Persons  born  in  '45,  •46, 
and  ^47  who  were  at  the  crime-prone  years  in 
'63.  ^64  and  '68  will  soon  be  past  those  years. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
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give  a  satisfactory  explanation  why  moat  Ju- 
venile delinquents  stop  committing  crime 
when  they  reach  a  certain  age — but  they  do. 
There  is  a  maturing  process  that  occure  In 
the  middle  and  late  '30^8.  Most  Juvenile  de- 
linquents, by  far  the  majority,  cease  being 
delinquents  at  about  the  time  they  cease  be- 
ing Juveniles.  The  size  of  the  Juvenile  popu- 
lation la  becoming  smaller.  The  change  will 
not  be  dramatic  and  It  will  not  be  noticed 
at  once.  But  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  and 
certainly  by  the  beginning  of  the  'SO^s,  we  will 
probably  notice  a  significant  decrease  In  the 
reported  crime  rates  from  a  change  In  the 
•ge  composition  of  the  population  alone — 
unless,  of  course,  we  continue  to  improve  our 
capacity  to  report  crimes.  If  we  report  &  imes 
more  accurately  than  w»  have  In  the  past  we 
may  notice  an  increase  despite  the  change 
in  the  age  population. 

Secondly,  and  related  to  this,  the  number 
of  young  persons  seeking  employment  In  the 
teenage  employment  market  will  no  longer 
greatly  exceed  the  niunber  of  Jobs  that  are 
available.  That  is  of  course,  a  supposition.  It 
depends  crucially  on  how  effectively  we  man- 
age the  aggregate  level  of  demand  m  our 
economy,  on  how  we  manage  the  distribution 
of  Jobs,  on  what  our  international  balance 
of  payments  is.  and  on  many  other  factors  in 
our  economic  and  fiscal  policy.  But  if  all  these 
were  held  constant — an  Impossibility,  of 
course — the  supply  of  Jobs  relative  to  the 
number  of  Job-seeken  would  increase  to  the 
point  where  more  people  would  see  more  le- 
gitimate opportunities  available,  relatively 
speaking,  than  they  saw  in  the  •eo^s. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  speculate  on  whether 
or  not  in  the  decade  ahead  we^U  continue  to 
celebrate  the  supremacy  of  the  virtue  of  per- 
sonal lUberatlon.  My  guess  is  that  we  will 
not.  There  has  been  a  strong  element  of 
lasbion  and  fad  in  that  celebration,  and  the 
novelty  U  wearing  off.  If  anything,  a  reac- 
tion may  be  setting  in. 

One  additional  point  may  interest  you. 
The  heroin  epidemic  on  the  East  Coast  has 
probably  passed  its  peak.  The  number  of 
new  addicts  being  recruited  has  begun  to 
fall  off.  and  the  number  of  addicts  not  now 
in  treatment  programs  has  begun  to  decline. 
I  think  this  is  true  probably  in  New  York 
and  in  Washington,  although  it  is  not  yet 
the  case  on  the  West  Coast.  In  any  event, 
the  evidence  as  to  whether  Ifs  true  any- 
where is  still  quite  conjectural,  and  no  one 
should  make  any  bold  assertions.  But  on 
the  basis  of  an  apparent  decline  in  over- 
doee  deaths,  in  the  incidence  of  heroin  use 
among  prlsonere  being  processed  through 
Jails,  and  In  the  number  of  applicants  to 
treatment  facilities  in  certain  East  Coast 
cities,  I  think  that  one  can  say  that  we  are 
seeing  an  epidemic  that  has  passed  its  crest. 
If  we  are  Indeed  heading  toward  a  de- 
crease in  the  crime  rate,  what  should  we 
00  to  have  a  more  or  less  rational  crime 
policy  in  the  future?  One  thing  we  must 
do  is  to  realize  the  fact  that  while  crime 
rates  may  decline,  this  Is  no  cause  for  cele- 
bration. Problems  for  us  seem  either  to 
exut  at  the  level  of  crisis,  or  not  to  exist 
at  aU.  It  wlU  be  tempting  for  many  people 
to  say  five  years  from  now  that  the  crime 
problem  is  solved  because  Instead  of  500 
murders  a  year  in  Detroit,  which  is  the 
current  figure,  we  are  down  to  300  murders 
»  year.  That  happens  to  be  triple  the  1960 
ngure.  and  far  higher  than  the  number  of 
murders  Detroit  ought  to  have.  We  wlU 
«1»  be  inclined  to  say  that  If  the  heroin 
epidemic  should  pass  Its  crest,  we  no  longer 
have  a  heroin  problem.  This  would  dismiss 
the  fact  that  we  wUl  probably , have  a  half 
»  million  heroin  addicts  who  are  a  contin- 
uing public  responsibility,  and  for  whom 
we  have  devised  no  long-term  remedy.  While 
"voiding  hysteria  may  become  much  easier 
•n  the  decade  ahead,  avoiding  complacency 
*1U  become  much  harder. 


The  aecond  thing  I  think  we  have  to 
realize  la  that  during  this  process  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  deploy  the  police  la  prob- 
ably going  to  noake  less  difference  in  the 
crime  rate  or  in  the  safety  of  the  average 
citizen  than  almost  any  other  change  we 
could  make  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Now  I  happen  to  believe  that  the  police  have 
been  seriously  undermanned  In  many  cities. 
The  number  of  calls  on  their  services  has 
Increased  faster  than  the  number  of  police 
officers.  Police  offioera  today  are  working 
harder  than  they  have  In  the  past,  and  as 
a  result  in  cities  such  as  New  York,  many 
calls  have  to  be  placed,  in  effect,  on  hold. 

This  Is  partly  the  result  of  the  encourage- 
ment that  citizens  have  been  given  to  call 
the  police  about  all  manner  of  things.  It's 
also  partly  because  there  are  more  legitimate 
demands  on  police  services  than  they  can 
keep  up  with.  But  even  assuming  that  the 
police  are  adequately  manned  and  that  calls 
per  police  officer  today  are  no  higher  than 
calls  per  police  officer  in  1960.  there  Is  as 
yet  no  evidence  that  the  strategy  of  deploy- 
nient — foot  patrol,  car  patrol,  decoys,  non- 
decoys,  community  control,  non-conamunlty 
control,  centralization,  decentralization — has 
a  significant  effect  on  the  overall  crime  rafe. 
It  may.  however,  have  an  effect  on  certain 
specific  kinds  of  crimes.  The  police,  by 
careful  deployment,  can  perhaps  decrease  the 
number  of  taxlcab  holdups  if  enough  police 
officers  are  wUllng  to  pose  as  cab  drivers. 

But  the  overall  crime  rate  is  not  likely 
to  be  decreased  through  such  tactics,  basi- 
cally because  most  police  services  are  de- 
voted to  non-criminal  matters  and  most  of 
the  people  that  the  police  arrest  for  crim- 
inal mattera  have  been  arrested  before.  The 
police  are  in  effect  a  processing  agency, 
processing  complaints  from  citizens  and 
processing  arrestees  the  majority  of  whom 
have  prior  records. 

This  brings  us  to  the  tjilrd  point:  what 
ought  we  to  do  to  have  a  more  effective 
policy  on  crime? 

Firet,  what  ought  the  coiuts,  the  prose- 
cutors and  the  defense  counsels  to  do  about 
their  problems?  If  there  Is  any  area  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system  that  has  made  little 
progress  and  that  deserves  public  criticism  It 
U  this  area.  The  court  system  is  backward, 
poorly  managed,   and   often  produces  most 
questionable  decisions.  In  keeping  with  the 
concept   of   individualized   Justice    (making 
the    penalty   fit   the   criminal   and    not    the 
crime)    and  In  the  Interest  of  what  is  now 
a  discredited  theory  of  criminal  rehabilita- 
tion  (that  penalties  can  be  devised  which 
will  change  criminals  into  non -criminals)  we 
have  created  a  system  in  which  the  range 
of  discretion   Is  so  great  and  the  overload 
on   Its  capacities  Is  so  monstrous  that   we 
are  not  getting  individualized  Justice  or  even 
mass-produced  Justice.  We  are   simply  not 
getting  Justice  at  all.  Nor  are  we  getting  re- 
habilitation.  Through  our  efforts   to  attain 
personalized    Justice    we    have    reintroduced 
forms  of  discrimination.  In  giving  the  court 
system    wide    discretionary  authority    over 
criminals,  unconstrained  by  standards,  and 
unmanaged  by  any  central  authority  that  is 
concerned  about  the  effective  protection  of 
society  or  of  the  accused,  we  are  giving  Judges 
the  opportunity  to  apply  their  own  personal 
standards   to   the   cases   that   come    before 
them.  The  result  is  that  they  not  only  exer- 
cise  an   Incredible   and   philosophically   un- 
justifiable range  of  choices,  but  a  range  of 
choices  most  of  which  are  not  suited  to  the 
offense  or  to  the  protection  of  society.  In 
many  places,   blacks   may   be   treated  more 
severely  than  whites,  persons  with  long  hair 
more  severely  than  persons  with  short  hair, 
young  persons  sometimes  more  severely  than 
older  persons — there  are  even'  communities 
In  which  blacks  are  treated  less  severely  than 
whites.  There  are  communities  in  which  a 
majority  of  persons  with  prior  records  for  sig- 
gravated  assault  who  are  convicted  a  second 


time  for  aggravated  assault  are  merely  placed 
on  probation.  The  Judge  may  feel  sorry  fof 
them,  or  may  believe  that  the  Jails  will  not 
rehabilitate  them.  He  may  believe  that  they 
deserve  another  chance,  or  he  may  not  wish 
to  penalize  their  famUies.  Whatever  his  rea- 
soning it  does  contribute  to  any  of  the  at- 
tainable objectives  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

We  need  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  this,  and 
fresh  look  at  its  institutional  basis.  Do  we 
wish  to  pay  the  price  of  a  wholly  Independent 
Judiciary  in  the  criminal  Justice  system?  Do 
we  wish  to  depend  upon  a  combination  of  the 
private  criminal  bar  and  on  under-financed 
legal  aid  or  on  public  defender's  offices  to 
manage  the  defense?  Do  we  wish  to  continue 
with  80  many  Jurisdictions,  which  may  re- 
quire the  elaborate  processing  of  defendants 
through  grand  Juries,  preliminary  hearings, 
arraignments  and  endless  appeals?  I  think  ^ye 
have  to  take  the  hardest  look  at  these  Issues 
in  the  decade  ahead.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  consider  abandoning  civil 
libertarian  protections  for  the  accueed.  At 
the  present  time,  the  United  States  Is  al-' 
ready  ahead  of  virtually  every  other  coun- 
try In  the  world  in  granting  civil  liberties 
to  persons  accused  of  crimes.  The  present 
system,  it  seems  to  me.  is  not  increasing 
protection  for  the  accused — it  simply  is  re- 
ducing fiwther  protection  for  society. 

We  also  must  seriously  reexamine  our  cor- 
rectional system.  On  the  basis  of  almost  every 
piece  of  reliable  evidence  that  has  been 
gathered  so  far.  the  present  system  is  not 
rehabilitating  criminals  in  large  numbera. 
This  should  not  surprise  us.  It  was  an  act  of 
hubris  to  suppose  that  we  could  devise  an 
institution  staffed  by  mediocre  men  and 
women  in  which  persons  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  repeated  criminal  acts  and  who  are 
now  well  past  the  age  of  consent  can  under 
unpleasant  circumstances  somehow  be  talked 
out  of  it.  Or  that  by  exposing'^ convicted  crim- 
inals to  handicrafts,  to  making  license  plates, 
or  to  weaving  mattresses  wfe  can  rehabUitate 
them.  Please  don^t  misunderstand  me.  Many 
people  come  out  of  prisons  hnd  don^t  com- 
mit crimes  again.  A  middle-class  male  who 
has  murdered  his  wife  wUl  come  out  of  Jail 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  not 
murder  his  wife  again,  evfen  if  he  marries 
again.  He  Jias  usuaUy  don?  It  in  the  first 
place  because  she  was  absolutely  insufferable, 
and  the  next  time  around  he  will  be  more 
careful.  On  the  other  hand,  a  person  engaging 
in  burglaries  who  has  been  doing  it  since  the 
age  of  8,  who  U  a  drop-out  .Irom  school,  and 
who  has  a  record  of  dope  addiction  is  not 
likely  to  be  rehablllUted  by  any  process 
We  should  decide,  I  believe,  that  the  cor- 
rectional system  has  only^  two  legitimate 
functions:  that  of  protecting  society  by  segre- 
gating certain  people  for  certain  periods  of 
time  and,  secondly,  that  of  creating  a  penalty 
so  that  at  least  some  person*  wUl  think  that 
the  costs  of  criminal  activity  outweigh  the 
gain*.  Such  a  result  can  be  achieved  without 
requiring  longer  criminal  sentences.  But  I 
think  it  will  require  more  certain  sentences. 
If  not  necessarily   more  severe  ones. 

We  also  have  to  be  more  concerned  about 
employment  opportunities  fo^  all  persons,  but 
especially  for  young  persons.  No  one  should 
be  able  to  say.  "l  stole  because  I  could  not 
get  a  Job."  Or.  if  he  should  say  that,  society 
ought  to  have  a  basis  for  rejecting  that  re- 
mark. Now,  this  wUl  require  a  number  of 
policies  which  I  am  not  well  suited  to  de- 
scribe, because  I'm  not  an  expert  on  labor 
economics.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Is  to  be  believed,  we  will 
probably  have  to  stop  pricing  teenagers  out 
of  the  labor  market  by  creating  a  minimum 
wage  which  applies  to  them  as  well  as  adults, 
and  therefore  helps  make  them  unemploy- 
able. That  a  proportion  of  teenage  unem- 
ployment can  be  attributed  to  high  minimum 
wage  levels  is  now,  I  think,  established  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  most  economists  who  bav* 
studied  It. 

We  have  to  stop  reqxilrlng  higher  educa- 
tion and  ever-higher  numbers  of  degrees  for 
persons  who  are  performing  ordinary  Jobs. 
The  school  drop-out  should  not  necessarily 
be  stigmatized:  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
person  who  Is  seeking  early  entry  Into  the 
work  force.  We  should  Instead  Insure  that  we 
have  the  kinds  of  apprenticeship  programs  or 
training  progreinis  In  the  work  force — not 
segregated  In  schools — which  help  people  en- 
ter and  rise  In  the  work  force  with  maximum 
ease. 

Oovermnent  has  to  consider  whether  it 
wishes  In  some  sense  to  become  the  employer 
of  last  resort.  I  don't  know  how  nuiny  peo- 
ple It  might  be  asked  to  employ  because  they 
are  unemployable  elsewhere.  I  don't  know 
whether  It  would  have  to  employ  any.  But 
In  comparing  direct  job  creation  and  Indirect, 
job  creation,  the  former,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  preferable  to  the  latter,  especially 
since  the  objective  Is  to  employ  teenagers  or  . 
unemployed  persons,  not  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  social  workers  and  community  organizers. 

And  finally.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  de- 
vise a  detection  and  early  Intervention  sys- 
tem that  will  permit  us  to  detect  and  deal 
with  drug  abuse  more  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. We  should  not  have  to  wait  for  five 
or  six  years  to  go  by  as  we  did  In  the  '60'3 
before  we  become  aware  that  we  have  a  hor- 
rendous problem. 

The  time  to  catch  the  problem  Is  when  a 
person  Is  experimenting  with  heroin  or  the 
dangerous  drugs  as  a  novice  user  being  turned 
on  by  his  friends.  We  must  be  able  to  Identify 
users  then  and  to  have  strategies  to  deal  with 
them  that  do  not  necessarily  Involve  the 
criminal  justice  system  or  elaborate  In-pa- 
tlent  hospital  systems.  We  must  somehow 
Involve  their  own  peer  groups  In  their  own 
school  settings  In  getting  them  out  of  that 
culture  before  experimentation  gives  away — 
as  it  does  In  such  a  large  number  of  cases — 
to  confirmed  addiction. 

i«t  ,me  now  pause  and  ask  you  which  as- 
pect dl  this  Issue  you'd  like  to  discuss. 

Q.  What  kind  of  crime  do  you  consider  the 
key  Issue — street  crime  and  violent  crime,  or 
what  collar,  corporate  or>polltlcal  crime,  like 
Watergate? 

A.  Street  crime  or  violent  crime  Is,  in  the 
average  citizen's  mind,  by  fEu:  the  more  seri- 
ous kind  of  crime — and  I  believe  rightly  so. 
If  we  had  to  rank  the  different  klndis  of 
crime — and  I'm  not  sure  why  we  do,  becatise  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  can't  deal  with  all 
forms  of  criminal  activity  simultaneously — I 
would  say  that  violent  crime  which  threat- 
ens citizens  near  where  they  live  and  work 
Is  at  present  the  moart  destructive  form  of 
crime. 

Q.  What  Is  your  evaluation  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  narcotic  sales  that  has  been  enacted 
In  New  York  State? 

A.  Governor  Rockefeller  first  proposed 
mandatory  life  sentences  for  heroin  dealers. 
I  was  opposed  to  that  and  most  narcotics  offi- 
cers with  whom  I  am  familiar  were  opposed 
to  It.  One  reason  is  that  it  eliminates  the  pos- 
sibility of  plea  bargaining,  which  Is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  information  In  Intellig^ence 
about  criminal  activities.  And  It  so  Increases 
the  value  of  corrupting  judges  and  police 
officers  or  murdering  police  officers  that  it 
would  probably  be  counter-productive.  The 
State  Legislature  In  New  York  was  probably 
wise  to  change  Rockefeller's  formula  and  en- 
act a  schediile  of  penalties  that  distinguished 
between  the  dealer  who  is  an  addict  and  the 
dealer  who  is  not  an  addict,  between  a  first 
offender  and  a  second  offender,  and  between 
a  person  who  is  selling  less  than  an  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  heroin  and  a  person  who  Is  sell- 
ing more  than  an  eighth  of  an  ounce.  Now 
the  law  at  least  distinguishes  among  these  six 
categories.  We  could  argue  over  what  the 
mandatory  mlnlmums  should  be  for  each  one 


of  these  categories.  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  mandatory  mlnlmxun 
for  each  of  these  categories,  because  we  have 
seen  the  chaotic  results  of  a  completely  dis- 
cretionary system.  For  the  pure  user  of  heroin 
or  the  dealer /user  of  heroin  there  ought  to  be 
a  mandatory  minimum,  but  the  minimum 
ought  to  be  used  in  a  way  that  places  that 
person  In  a  treatment  program,  rather  than 
in  a  correctional  program — or  in  both. 

Now  I  think  the  New  York  State  bill  goes 
a  good  distance  in  that  direction.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  would  regard  it  as  an  optimal 
bill — that  depends  on  how  It's  going  to  be  en- 
forced. It's  very  hard  to  predict  how  the 
judges  are  going  to  react,  because  they  only 
sentence  cases  that  police  and  prosecutors 
bring  before  them. 

The  police  and  prosecutors  can.  In  effect, 
select  which  categories  to  put  persons  In 
by  deciding  what  to  charge  them  with.  But 
while  I  opposed  Governor  Rockefeller's  ini- 
tial proposal  I  think  his  general  strategy  of 
providing  some  fairly  firm  norms  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

Q:  Are  you  certain  that  there  are  no  re- 
forms we  could  make  In  our  correctional  sys- 
tem which  would  lower  the  rates  of  recidi- 
vism? 

A:  I  suspect  there  may  be.  We  haven't 
really  explored  the  full  range  of  poeslblUties 
so  we  can't  know  whether  something  might 
work  if  it  were  tried.  The  present  range  of 
experience  Is  too  narrow.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  some  general  policies  which  ought 
to  be  followed  In  prison  reform.  First,  offend- 
ers shoiild  be  carefully  classified  so  accord- 
ing to  the  seriousness  of  their  crimes,  their 
likely  degree  of  recidivism,  and  the  like.  Sec- 
ondly, we  ought  probably  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  minimum  security,  long- 
term  facilities.  The  most  Interesting  ques- 
tion Is  to  what  extent  should  we  try  to  de- 
velop community-based  correctional  Insti- 
tutions— halfway  houses  and  work  release 
programs.  The  statlsticcd  evidence  seems 
fairly  clear  that  halfway  houses  are  no  better 
in  producing  rehabilitation  than  conven- 
tional prisons.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
two  other  advantages — they're  cheaper,  and 
they're  more  humane.  Now  If  the  neighbor- 
hoods around  such  facilities  can  be  protected 
so  that  we're  not  Increasing  the  jeopardy  to 
communities  In  which  these  facilities  are 
placed,  then  I'm  by  no  means  opposed  to 
them. 

Q:  Many  opinion  polls  Indicate  that  the 
American  people  believe  that  neither  party 
can  handle  the  crime  Issue,  and  that  there 
Isn't  much  the  government  can  do  about  It. 
When  youTe  working  with  practical  political 
situations  and  you  have  to  make  a  statement 
about  crime,  what  would  you  suggest  a  per- 
son In  politics  say? 

A:  Your  question  Is  one  that  I  really  cant 
answer.  I  think  your  description  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  is  accurate.  Many  people 
are  easily  affected  by  emotionally  charged, 
symbolic  apt>eals  that  have  no  basis  in 
reality — such  as  calls  for  draconlan  penalties, 
the  death  penalty,  minimum  life  sentences 
and  the  like.  The  support  for  Governor 
Rockefeller  on  these  kinds  of  matters  was 
quite  strong.  Many  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion In  New  York,  Including  many  segments 
of  the  black  population,  are  thoroughly  fed 
up  with  the  heroin  traffic  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. But  stlffer  penalties  are  not  really  a 
solution. 

If  you  put  more  constructive  proposals  to 
the  voters — will  you  allow  us  to  spend  more 
money  on  minimum  secxirlty  correctional 
facilities — they  will  say,  yes,  provided  you 
don't  locate  them  In  our  neighborhoods  or 
In  our  county.  Will  you  allow  us  to  create 
more  judgeships?  No,  because  they  are  prob- 
ably just  a  boondoggle  for  politicians.  If 
you  ask,  should  we  reorganize  the  judicial 
system  so  that  it  performs  Its  real  function — 
Its   sentencing   function — more   fairly   and 


reallsttcally,  and  thereby  reduces  the  Inde- 
pendence that  judges  now  enjoy,  the  voters 
would  probably  be  puzzled.  They  would  prob- 
ably be  swayed  by  the  argument  that  to 
tamper  at  all  with  the  Independence  of  the 
judiciary  will  threaten  our  Constitutional 
liberties.  (I  dont  think  this  is  true,  but  that 
argument  would  prevail.)  In  short,  I'm  giv- 
ing you  all  the  reasons  why  I  think  this  is  a 
very  difficult  problem  to  address  construc- 
tively. 

But  I  also  think  that  many  voters  could  be 
Impressed  by  people  who  talk  seriously  about 
crime  and  talk  about  it  with  an  apparent 
degree  of  sense.  Voters  react  to  the  tone  and 
posture  of  a  political  leader  as  much  as  to  his 
specific  proposals.  He  nUght  say  that  crime  Is 
an  urgent  issue,  but  that  we  needn't  get 
hysterical  about  It;  there  are  things  that  we 
can  do  that  we  haven't  done  which  will  help, 
but  win  not  fully  solve  the  problem.  One  can 
propose  to  do  some  of  the  things  have  been 
dlBci:tssed  today  and  not  simply  promise  more 
police  officers  on  the  street  comers  or  more 
death  penalties.  I  think  over  time  the  aver- 
age voter  will  be  inxpressed  by  a  sensible  and 
serious  degree  of  concern  for  this.  And  that, 
I  suppose.  Is  about  the  best  we  can  hope  for 
in  politics. 

Q.  Some  of  the  dominant  intellectual 
trends  of  the  1960's  would  seem  to  have  con- 
tributed to  our  crime  problem.  One  was  the 
tendency  to  glorify  crime  and  violence  be- 
cause the  system  Is  corrupt.  Another  was  the 
assumption  that  the  rights  of  the  accused  or 
the  criminals  are  more  Important  than  the 
rights  of  the  victims.  What  are  yoiu'  responses 
to  these  views? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  do  justice  to  both  thoee 
questions.  With  respect  to  the  first:  the  argu- 
ment that  we  can  do  nothing  until  we  deal 
with  the  causes  of  crime  Is  simply  a  counsel 
of  despair.  We've  been  struggling  in  various 
ways  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  crime  for 
many  decades.  It  Is  not  as  though  we  have 
not  spent  money  on  cities,  on  training  pro- 
grams, on  educational  programs.  We've  spent 
that  money  In  abundance,  and  at  the  very 
time  when  prosperity  was  Increasing  and 
these  programs  were  proliferating,  crime  rates 
were  going  up.  I  think  this  Is  true  In  most 
countries.  I  think  that  we  should  try  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  Injustice  because  It 
is  morally  right,  not  because  we  need  to  de- 
crease crime.  In  the  first  place,  we  can't  elim- 
inate these  social  problems  over  the  short 
term;  and,  second.  If  we  could,  crime  would 
probably  show  a  short  term  Increase  because 
of  the  unsettling  effects  on  society  through 
the  rise  in  peoples'  expectations,  etc.  In  the 
long  term,  of  course,  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
probably  would  lead  to  a  drop  In  crime.  But 
we  still  have  to  deal  with  the  sjrmptoms  of 
our  social  problems  and  protect  our  citizens 
from  the  inunedlate  Injustices  of  crime  while 
also  trying  to  contend  with  deeper  Injustices 
that  help  make  criminals. 

With  respect  to  balancing  the  rights  of 
the  victim  and  the  accused:  the  best  way 
I  can  answer  that  Is  to  focus  on  one  Issue — 
the  so-called  exclusionary  rule.  The  exclu- 
sionary rule  Is  that  rule  which  currently  ex- 
cludes Illegally-obtained  evidence  from  In- 
troduction Into  a  criminal  prosecution.  The 
reason  for  this  rule  is  to  deprive  the  p<dlce 
the  fruits  of  an  illegal  search  or  an  illegal 
confession,  and  so  to  remove  the  Incentive 
for  committing  an  Illegal  search  or  extract- 
ing an  Illegal  confession.  But  It  has  not  had 
that  result.  I  believe  that  the  police  need 
to  be  improved  in  their  discipline,  training. 
and  leadership  with  respect  both  to  taking 
evidence  and  to  obtaining  confessions.  But 
achieving  this  by  means  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  has  not  been  successful,  and  has  had 
the  disadvantage  of  making  the  victims  of 
crime  bear  the  costs  of  police  misconduct. 
I  think  the  police  should  bear  the  costs  of 
police  misconduct. 

Legal  scholars  owe  It  to  the  coimtry  to 
search  for  better  alternatives  to  the  exclu- 


sionary rule  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  police 
misconduct.  Perhaps  a  simplified  Federal 
tort  proceeding  could  be  applied  to  such  mis- 
conduct, perhaps  police  officers  who  intro- 
duce Illegally  gathered  evidence  should  be 
cited  for  contempt  of  court,  p>erhaps  various 
forms  of  disciplinary  systems  or  complaint 
systems  within  the  police  department  should 
be  strengthened.  But  I  think  It's  unfair  to 
allow  the  victims  of  crimes  to  bear  these 
costs.  In  Great  Britain,  as  you  know,  evi- 
dence Illegally  obtained  Is  admitted  if  It's 
germane  to  the  Innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
accused.  But  the  police  officer  Is  punished 
for  having  gathered  It.  That  seems  to  me  a 
much  more  rational  system.  The  i)ollce  offi- 
cer then  has  to  decide,  of  course,  how  Im- 
portant the  conviction  Is.  but  the  judge  also 
has  an  opportunity  to  decide  how  weighty 
the  evidence  is.  At  the  present  time  he 
can't  make  that  judgment,  and  as  a  result 
judges  or  their  law  clerks  are  spinning  out 
ever-greater  refinements  of  the  exclusionary 
rule.  This  Is  making  the  poeslbilities  of 
carrying  out  a  valid  search  or  a  valid  seizure 
at  the  present  time  far  smaller  than  I  think 
most  persons  who  drafted  the  Bill  of  Rights 
would  have  wanted. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  flatly  that  on 
the  basis  of  current  evidence  the  apparent 
cause  of  the  decrease  In  the  crime  rate  has 
been  the  decrease  In  our  youth  population? 

A.  I  cannot  assert  that  the  reason  for  the 
apparent  decline  in  crime  rates  in  50  or  60 
cities  that  have  been  reported  Is  the  changing 
demographic  pattern.  Indeed,  the  data  are 
not  yet  reliable  enough  to  i>ermlt  any  gen- 
eralization. I'm  only  saying  that  on  the  basis 
of  having  visited  a  number  of  these  cities 
I  am  convinced  that  the  decrease  that  is  re- 
ported is  not  politically  Inspired,  but  Is  ac- 
tually taking  place. 

But  we  also  have  to  keep  In  mind  that 
there  are  many  different  factors  none  of 
which  has  yet  been  given  thorough  and  scien- 
tific study.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  there's  been 
a  very  dramatic  Increase  In  the  police  pres- 
ence in  the  city.  In  other  cities  there  have 
been  changes  In  sentencing  procedures.  In 
other  cities  located  in  certain  regions  there 
have  been  dramatic  changes  In  how  warm  or 
cold  the  winter  was.  In  the  short-term  at 
least,  this  affects  annual  crime  rates.  I  am 
Involved  with  a  group  that  commissioned  a 
study  to  try  to  Isolate  the  decisive  cause  for 
fluctuations  in  the  crime  rate.  After 
squeezing  the  data  as  hard  as  possible.  It 
found  It  oould  not  give  a  clear  and  smgle 
explanation  of  this  matter. 

Q:  Would  you  elaborate  on  your  proposals 
for  changes  In  the  judiciary  system,  and  make 
some  comment  as  to  the  Impact  that  your 
proposals.  If  implemented,  might  have  had 
on  the  remarkable  display  of  Judicial  Inde- 
pendence we  just  had  In  the  sentencing  of 
one  of  the  Watergate  conspirators? 

A:  I  do  not  want  to  decrease  In  any  way 
the  capacity  of  judges  to  behave  as  Judge 
Sirica  did,  nor  do  I  believe  It's  necessary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  judiciary  performs  a  number  of  func- 
tions. For  some  of  these  functions.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  the  Judge  be  fuUy  robed, 
completely  Independent,  and  have  the  free- 
dom of  a  Harvard  professor — that  Is,  free  to 
say  anything  he  wants.  It  seems  to  me  for 
other  functions  we  want  the  judges  to  op- 
erate In  a  colleglal  way — groups  of  judges 
discussing  and  coming  to  common  decisions 
about  sentencing  norms  and  behavior,  rather 
than  leaving  decisions  simply  to  unfettered 
individual  discretion.  For  still  other  pur- 
poses, we  would  like  the  judiciary  to  func- 
tion as  a  bureaucratic  organization  that  Is 
Involved  In  the  careful  and  fair  processing 
of  criminal  defendants  from  the  time  of  ar- 
raignment to  the  time  of  final  appeal.  Now, 
the  question  is,  can  we  make  one  Judiciary 
perform  all  of  these  functions  simultane- 
ously? I  don't  know.  I  suspect  that  we  are 
asking  one  Institution  to  do  some  very  dif- 


ferent things  that  it's  not  well  equipped  to 
do.  I  think  we've  already  recognized  that  In 
the  area  of  automobile  tort  liability  we  were 
asking  the  judiciary  to  handle  the  problem 
of  compensating  victims  of  automobile  acci- 
dents In  a  way  that  led  to  the  escalation  of 
Insurance  premiums  and  the  discriminatory 
and  unpredictable  awarding  of  fantastic 
sums  after  long  litigation. 

In  New  York  City,  there  have  been  efforts 
to  specialize  the  judiciary.  They  have  created 
courts  which  specialize  In  narcotics  cases. 
These  courts  recognize  that  many  persons  In 
narcotics  cases  are  addicts  themselves,  and 
that  they  must  be  diverted  Into  treatment 
programs.  They  recognize  that  others  are  Im- 
portant dealers  and  must  be  held  without 
bond,  because  the  probability  of  their  jump- 
ing ball  Is  very  high.  Unfortunately,  the  seven 
or  eight  narcotics  courts  In  New  York  City 
are  Inadequate  to  handle  the  enormous  load 
of  cases.  That  number  probably  oiight  to  be 
tripled  or  quintupled.  But  If  we  can  work 
toward  designing  a  specialized  organiza- 
tional format  appropriate  to  each  judicial 
function,  I  think  we  can  solve  many  prob- 
lems without  destroying  the  capacity  of  part 
of  what  we  now  call  the  judiciary  to  have 
Independence  from  the  Executive  branch.  It 
can  then  hear  charges  against  the  Executive 
branch,  and  It  can  still  retain  the  capacity 
for  deciding  guilt  or  Innocence  in  those  few 
cases  where  guilt  or  innocence  has  to  be 
foxight  out  In  an  adversary  proceeding. 

Q:  I  fall  to  understand  If  you  are  saying 
that  we  have  virtually  no  control  over  the 
crime  rate  because  It  depends  on  factors  over 
which  we  can  exercise  little  control,  or 
whether  by  conscious  measures  we  con  In- 
fluence It,  even  If  only  marginally. 

Ar  Well,  that  Is  the  crucial  question.  Again, 
I  cannot  answer  It  decisively.  I  do  believe 
that  at  a  minimum  we  can  change  the  crime 
rate  marginally,  because  I  believe  that  we 
have  done  a  number  of  foolish  things  that  we 
should  not  repeat.  But  I  also  believe  that  the 
underlying  population  dynamics  are  ex- 
tremely powerful — It  Is  very  difficult  to  get 
kids  to  do  what  you  want  them  to  do.  espe- 
cially If  you're  outnumbered  by  them.  The 
nub  of  the  question  Is,  how  big  a  gain  In 
crime  reduction  would  be  needed  to  Justify 
the  expenditure  of  substantial  resources  on 
policies  designed  to  achieve  that  reduction? 

To  me.  even  a  fairly  small  reduction  of 
street  robberies  and  muggings — say,  10  per 
cent — would  warrant  a  fairly  substantial  ex- 
penditure, because  the  victims  of  those 
crimes  are  very  seriously  victimized.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  would  feel  the  same  If  the 
reduction  only  fell  to  2  per  cent,  or  whether 
I'm  so  optimistic  as  to  believe  that  the  reduc- 
tion could  be  as  high  as  30  to  40  per  cent. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  there's  no  his- 
torical data  from  which  to  predict  what's 
going  to  happen.  The  only  way  to  find  out  Is 
to  try.  I'd  like  to  see  a  different  set  of  policies 
that  would  at  least  make  a  serious  and  real- 
istic effort  at  reducing  crime. 

Q.  Were  you  saying  that  rehabilitation  Is 
not  a  worthwhile  objective  for  us  to  seek 
through  our  penal  system? 

A.  I  have  seen  studies  of  correctional  In- 
stitutions In  this  country  that  range  from 
halfway  houses,  minimum  security  programs 
In  California,  or  experimental  juvenile  delin- 
quency probation  programs  In  Sacramento  all 
the  way  to  maximum  security  Institutions. 
These  studies — especially  the  better  and  more 
rigorous  of  these  studies — suggest  that  none 
of  these  different  systems  makes  a  significant 
difference  In  recidivism  or  rehabilitation. 
Now,  this  is  not  to  say  that  no  criminal  ever 
gets  rehabilitated.  Many  do — just  as  many 
children  who  go  to  our  public  schools  often 
learn  something,  even  though  we  cannot 
measure  the  effect  of  public  schools  In  the 
aggregate  In  contributing  to  this.  Those  who 
benefit  do  so  either  because  of  chance  or  be- 
cause of  their  own  personal  characteristics. 
Also,  the  number  who  do  Is  so  small  that  It 


has  been  difficult  to  draw  any  serious  conclu- 
sions from  It.  In  any  case,  there  Is  no  reliable 
evidence  that  I  am  aware  bf — and  believe  me, 
I  have  looked  hard  for  it  because  I  wanted  to 
find  it — that  any  form  of  correctional  Institu- 
tion In  this  country  which  we  have  experi- 
mented with  to  date  and  have  evaluated  in- 
dependently and  objectively  will  produce  a 
significant  and  measurable  difference  In  the 
rate  of  recidivism.  Therefore  we  must  ask  the 
question  whether  rehabUltatlon  ought  to  be 
the  objective  of  the  system  and  if  we  ought 
to  spend  resources  and  arouse  aspirations 
foolishly  In  the  hope  of  achieving  it? 

Q.  Is  there  any  data  on  which  one  can  base 
a  policy  on  capital  punishment?  This  is  be- 
coming a  significant  political  Issue  m  some 
areas. 

A.  I  am  writing  an  article  on  the  subject 
now  and  am  ransacking  the  literature.  I  won't 
bore  you  with  details.  The  answer  depends  on 
what  grounds  capital  punishment  ts  to  be 
argued  for  or  against.  There  is  no  evidence  on 
which  a  clear  case  can  be  based  that  the  use 
of  capital  punishment  has  a  deterrent  effect 
on  criminals — or  that  prohibitions  against 
capital  punishment  have  a  humanizing  effect 
on  criminals.  The  case  against  capital  punish- 
ment must  rest  on  moral  and  ethical  grounds, 
not  on  any  evidence  from  criminology. 

Q.  It  seems  that  you've  said  external  cir- 
cumstances are  primarily  responsible  for 
crime,  but  there  are  some  other  subjective 
and  genetic  factors  which  may  also  play  a 
part.  Could  you  comment  on  those? 

A.  You're  quite  right  In  saying  that  the 
argument  between  nature  and  nurture,  be- 
tween environment  and  genetics,  takes  place 
over  crime  as  it  does  over  Intelligence  and 
all  ojther  matters.  The  only  difference  is.  that 
with  respect  to  intelligence,  the  evidence  Is 
much  more  compelling  and  systematic  than 
it  is  with  respect  to  crime.  There  are  genetic 
and  early  chUdhood  sources  of  criminality 
that  are,  without  any  doubt.  Independent  of 
environment.  But  no  one  has  been  able  to 
estimate  how  big  a  fraction  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity is  accounted  for  by  those  factors. 
There  have  been  studies  done  In  prison 
populations  which  try  to  measiu-e  some  of 
these  factors.  They  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Lombroso.  who  measured  forehead  size,  and 
whether  an  individual's  eyes  were  closely  set 
o«"  not^There  are  still  studies  under  way  on 
the  XXY  chromosome  problem  and  the 
Alpha  brain-wave  disturbance  problem.  No- 
body has  made  any  estimates  as  to  how  pow- 
erful a  contributor  that  is.  My  argument  Is 
that  these  genetic  and  uncontrollable  factors 
can  be  assumed  to  account  for  a  steady 
amount  of  crime.  But  when,  we're  trying  to 
explain  rapid  increases  in  the  crime  rate  we 
have  to  assume  that  there  has  not  been  a 
sudden  rapid  Increase  in  chromosomal  Im- 
balance, or  a  sudden  rapid  Increase  In  Al- 
pha wave  disturbances,  but  rather  that  other 
factors  of  an  envlroxunental  nature  have 
changed.  The  problem  Is  how  we  should  re- 
spond to  changes  In  the  crime  rate,  not  how 
do  you  eliminate  crime  completely  If  we 
insisted  in  trying  to  eliminate  It  completely 
we  would  have  to  delve  very  deeply  into  the 
human  body  and  soul— in  ways  that  I 
wouldn't  approve  of  if  the  government  tried 
them.    - 

Ben  Wattenberg.  Thank  you  all  for  a  very 
useful  and  stimulating  discussion. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT:  DYAU  LUNG 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scott)  informed  the  Repub- 
lican Members  that  we  were  members  of 
the  "Kung  Hg  Tang"  Party,  as  "Repub- 
lican Party"  loosely  translates  into  Chi- 
nese. Translated  literally  "Kung  Hg 
Tang"  means  the  party  that  "pulls  to- 
gether peacefully."  This  is  surely  a  beau- 
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tiful  phrase  and  one  I  hope  we  will  keep 
in  mind,  especially  as  this  hectic  week 
winds  on. 

That  translation,  however,  calls  to 
mind  another  Chinese  idiom,  also  apro- 
pos. The  Chinese  translation  for  "de- 
bater" is  "Dyau  Lung,"  or  literally 
"dragon  carver."  Apparently,  in  Chinese 
parlance  a  "debater"  was  the  equivalent 
of  a  warrior.  In  particular,  I  would  like 
to  salute  the  Senate's  imrivaled  sinolo- 
gist, the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott),  as  Dyau  Lung  par 
excellence,  one  who  has  often  taken  on 
the  task  of  carving  dragons — a  truly 
"great  warrior." 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE  CLAIM 
OVERRULED 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— as  it  Is  for  the  public  at  large — 
to  keep  abreast  of  every  development 
in  the  testimony  and  argument  being 
presented  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities. 
Even  though  the  hearings  are  being  tele- 
vised and  extensively  reported  in  the 
printed  press.  It  is  possible  for  sig- 
nificant events  to  go  unnoticed  or  be 
imperfectly  imderstood. 

One  such  event  occiirred  2  days  ago 
when  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  £is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, overruled  a  Presidential  invo- 
cation of  the  much-disputed  doctrine  of 
executive  privilege.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  his  action  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  is  the  first  instance  in  oiu- 
history  of  a  congressional  committee's 
using  its  power  to  compel  testimony 
which  a  President  specifically  refused 
to  make  available.  In  the  long  and  in- 
creasingly important  discussions  of 
executive  privilege,  Chairman  Ervin's 
ruling  is  a  precedent  of  great  weight. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  take  note 
of  Its  occurrence  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact  and  as  a  guide  to  the  fu- 
ture Implementation  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exercise  compulsory  process 
In  carrying  out  its  investigative 
authority. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  30,  Mr.  H.  R.  Halde- 
man  disclosed  that,  at  the  President's 
request,  he  had  listened  to  two  tape 
recordings  of  meetings  in  the  White 
House  and  had  heard  passages  of  conver- 
sation between  the  President  and  Mr. 
John  W.  Dean  which  took  place  on  March 
21.  1973,  before  Mr.  Haldeman  joined 
their  meeting.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Mr. 
Haldeman's  counsel,  presented  a  letter 
he  had  received  that  day  from  Mr.  J. 
Fred  Buzhardt,  Special  Counsel  to  the 
President,  affirming  a  Presidential  in- 
struction to  Mr.  Haldeman  not  to  diviilge 
the  substance  of  that  portion  of  the  con- 
versation which  Mr.  Haldeman  had  heard 
on  the  tape  but  not  actually  participated 
In. 

The  relevant  portion  of  that  letter, 
which  Mr.  Wilson  transmitted  to  the 
committee,  said — 

The  President  has  requested  that  you  In- 
form the  committee  that  Mr.  Haldeman  has 
been  Instructed  by  the  President  to  decline 
to  testify  to  such  matters,  and   that  the 


President,  in  so  Instructing  Mr.  Baldeman, 
18  doing  so  pursuant  to  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  separation   of  powers. 

Before  presenting  that  letter  to  the 
committee,  Mr.  Haldeman  Indicated  that 
he  was  seeking  its  judgment  on  the  Presi- 
dential instruction  to  him  which  the  let- 
ter formalized.  He  said — 

I  shall  obey  the  decision  of  the  committee 
and  Its  ruling  thereon. 

In  response  Senator  Ervin  noted  his 
view  "that  the  matters  which  this  com- 
mittee is  authorized  by  Senate  resolution 
No.  60  to  investigate  are  not  covered  by 
executive  privilege  of  any  kind."  Inviting 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  disagree 
with  him,  the  chairman  then  said— 

But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  overrule  the 
claim  of  executive  prlvUege  mterposed  In  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Buzhardt's  letter. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, noted  his  concurrence  in  the 
chairman's  ruling.  Mr.  Haldeman  asked 
what  that  ruling  was.  And  Senator  Ervin 
repeated : 

The  ruling  Is  that  the  claim  of  executive 
privilege  Is  not  valid  In  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee .  .  .  that  you  can  tell  us  what  the  tapes 
said  or  your  version  of  It.  .  .  . 

It  is  my  view  that  those  few  words, 
that  brief  exchange,  marked  a  moment  of 
great  significance  in  our  constitutional 
history.  The  ruling  of  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Haldeman's  subsequent  obedience  to 
that  ruling  clearly  established  the  right 
of  Congress  to  obtain  information  de- 
spite a  Presidential  instruction  that  such 
information  be  withheld. 

The  whole  Issue  of  executive  privilege 
can  be  presented  as  the  question  of  who 
is  to  decide  the  validity  of  a  claim  of 
privilege,  whether  or  not  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  asserting  a  claim 
in  a  given  instance,  can  be  challenged 
and  overruled  by  another  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. In  presenting  the  view  that  the 
President  has  absolute  and  imreviewable 
discretion  to  make  such  claims  and  make 
them  stick,  then  Attorney  General  Rich- 
ard G.  Kleihdienst  told  me  in  public 
hearings  on  April  10,  1973 — 

Your  power  to  get  what  the  President 
knows  Is  In  the  President's  hands. 

The  committee's  ruling  of  July  30  de- 
flates that  sweeping  assertion.  On  two 
previous  occasions  Senate  committees 
have  upheld  Presidential  refusals  to  pro- 
vide them  information,  once  concerning 
the  testimony  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley 
about  the  dismissal  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  1951  and  once  relating  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara's 
testimony  on  military  speech  review 
policies  in  1962.  In  both  Instances,  priv- 
ilege was  claimed,  and  the  claim,  upon 
review,  was  upheld.  Two  days  ago,  the 
claim  was  made  and  rejected. 

I  applaud  the  ruling  of  Senator  Ervin, 
and  I  note  that  it  conforms  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  procedure  set  forth  in  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  30,  which  he 
and  I  introduced  June  8  as  a  measure 
setting  forth  the  power  of  committees  of 
Congress  to  rule  on  Presidential  instruc- 
tions that  information  be  withheld  from 
Congress.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
note  of  the  significance  of  the  committee 
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ruling  and  wUl  be  reminded,  as  the  com- 
mittee moves  forward  in  litigating  an- 
other related  claim  of  privilege,  that  we 
do  have  the  power  to  compel  the  produc- 
tion of  information  we  require.  It  is  only 
important  that  we  exercise  that  power 
wisely. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  an- 
niversary of  a  program  which  I,  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  agree,  is 
one  of  tremendous  value  and  signiflcance 
For  20  years  the  congressional  f  eUowshlp 
program  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  has  provided  outstand- 
ing individuals  with  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  legislative  process.  Those 
of  us  who  have  seen  this  program  and  its 
fine  work  wish  to  extend  our  commenda- 
tion and  best  wishes  to  all  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  it. 

Over  these  20  years,  571  interns  were 
carefully  chosen  from  among  the  ranks 
of  political  scientists,  journalists,  civil 
servants,  law  professors,  and  foreign  in- 
dividuals. They  have  contributed  to  their 
respective  sponsors  the  vitality,  imagina- 
tion, and  specialized  talents  which  are 
such  valuable  commodities  in  our  pro- 
fession. 

Even  more  importantly,  these  people 
have  gone  back  to  their  own  occupations 
with  an  increased  understanding  of  their 
government.  We  here  in  Congress  have 
long  recognized  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
formed public  sector.  In  working  toward 
that  goal,  we  are  always  anxious  to  co- 
operate In  programs  like  this  one  and 
the  summer  Intern  program,  which  gives 
similar  opportunities  to  students  and 
young  people. 

The  congressional  fellowship  program 
has  earned  the  recognition  and  gratitude 
of  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  gov- 
ernmental process.  We  sincerely  hope  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  program 
and  its  sponsor,  the  American  PollUcal 
Science  Association. 


INCREASING  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recently  announced  increase  in  the  dis- 
count rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  prime 
lending  rate  by  commercial  banks  reflect 
a  typical  response  by  Republican  admin- 
istrations to  economic  problems.  An  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Pattern  Repeated"  in 
the  July  6,  1973,  Minneapolis  Star,  sug- 
gests the  shortcomings  in  such  a  policy. 

A  credit  squeeze  is  designed  to  curtail 
the  supply  of  money  in  an  Inflated  econ- 
omy, yet  one  should  examine  the  actual 
effects  of  such  a  policy.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  one  immediate  repercussion 
can  be  felt  in  the  housing  industry.  High 
interest  rates  preclude  investments  by 
low-  and  middle-income  individuals 
anxious  to  enter  the  housing  market. 

Moreover,  a  credit  crunch,  by  reducing 
overall  Investment,  cuts  back  on  the 
number  of  new  jobs.  This  slowdown,  as 
noted  in  the  editorial,  may  nudge  the 
economy  toward  a  recession. 


This  policy  of  disregard  for  the  plight 
of  the  average  American  will  never  be 
acceptable  as  a  solution  to  the  Nation's 
economic  ills.  Nor  wiU  the  exercise  of 
half  an  economic  imlicy — monetary  poli- 
cy—produce a  stable  economy.  What  is 
needed  is  a  coordinated  policy  against 
the  inequities  In  the  American  economy, 
accompanied  by  a  combination  of  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  tools  at  the  disposal 
of  the  administration. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article.  "Brimmer 
Sees  Higher  Rates,"  which  appeared  in 
the  July  24,  1973,  New  York  'nmes.  An- 
drew Brimmer,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Indicates  that  the  recent 
Increases  in  the  Interest  rates  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue.  He  reiterates  the  fact 
that  commercial  banks  can  be  expected 
to  tighten  their  lending  policies,  making 
it  increasingly  more  difficult  for  the 
small  borrower  to  acquire  credit. 

Yet  the  moderate  income  individual 
will  not  be  the  only  person  adversely 
affected  by  this  rate  increase.  Not  only 
is  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit  al- 
ready diminished,  but  even  business  bor- 
rowers can  expect  to  encounter  prob- 
lems in  obtaining  the  funds  they  desire. 

A  policy  of  turning  its  back  on  the 
average  consumer  Is  hardly  an  unusual 
economic  stance  for  this  administration. 
But,  I  must  admit  that  economic  policies 
which  hamper  sizable  business  interests 
do  some  as  something  of  a  surprise.  This 
means  that  the  administration  has  mis- 
handled the  economy  to  such  propor- 
tions that  It  must  infringe  on  the  inter- 
ests of  even  its  close  political  allies. 

This  entire  situation  attests  to  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  economy  by 
an  administration  which  apparently  has 
no  clear  picture  of  its  economic  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  editorial  and  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Star,  July  6. 

1973) 

A  Pattebn  Repeated 

Is  it  1969-70  all  over  again?  Those  with 
even  short  memories  will  recall  the  credit 
crunch  of  that  period,  when  interest  rates 
reached  for  the  ceUlng  and  money — especially 
for  business  loans — was  hard  to  And. 

Indications  that  the  same  pattern  Is  being 
repeated  came  last  week,  with  two  actions  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  quick  follow- 
ups  by  the  big  commercial  banks.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  moved  twice  to  brake  down  the 
rapid  growth  In  bank  lending:  It  raised  Its 
discount  rate  (the  rate  at  which  member 
banks  of  the  system  can  borrow  from  It)  from 
6.5  to  7  percent,  and  It  froze  about  »800  mU- 
Ilon  of  bank  funds  by  Increasing  the  amounts 
member  banks  must  keep  on  reserve. 

The  discount  rate,  now  at  the  highest  level 
In  52  years.  Is  Important  only  as  a  signal  to 
commercial  banks,  to  tighten  or  loosen  their 
lending  habits.  The  signal  was  obvious  last 
week,  and  the  big  banks  quickly  responded 
by  raising  their  prime  lending  rate  (the  rate 
for  their  biggest  and  best  corporate  cus- 
tomers) from  7.75  to  8  percent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  acted  because  the 
•upply  of  money  was  growing  too  rapidly, 
threatening  new  Inflationary  problems  and 
weakening  further  the  already  weak  position 
of  the  dollar  abroad.  The  repercussions,  as 
expected  and  Intended,  were  quick  and  wide- 


spread. Interest  rates  rose  rapidly  through- 
out the  money  market,  creating  problems  for 
some  borrowers,  particularly  in  the  bousmg 
industry.  A  flow  of  funds  out  of  thrift  insti- 
tutions can  be  expected,  as  saver?  withdraw 
their  money  for  higher  Interest  rates  else- 
where. This,  In  turn,  will  mean  a  shortage 
of  money  for  home  buUders,  who  look  to 
these  Institutions  for  their  funds.  Thursday's 
actions  permitting  slightly  higher  returns  for 
savings  Is  only  a  gesture  toward  stenunlng 
the  flow.  Even  more  serious  could  be  a  hastier 
end  to  the  business  boom  and  a  strong  nudg- 
ing of  the  economy  toward  a  recession. 

The  credit  squeeze  will  not  disappear 
quickly,  as  Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Indicated.  "I  cannot 
encourage  the  thought  of  lower  interest 
rates  In  the  Immediate  future,"  he  said  last 
week.  The  problem  Is  that  the  monetary  au- 
thorities are  being  asked  to  contain  infla- 
tion almost  single-handed.  Fiscal  measures, 
particularly  the  holding  down  of  federal 
spending,  aren't  working,  and  the  adminis- 
tration Is  reluctant  to  ask  for  a  tax  Increase. 
With  a  downturn  In  the  making,  at  any  rate. 
It  Is  too  late  to  try  to  push  an  inflation - 
curbing  tax  increase  through  Congress. 

The  nation  appears  destined,  then,  to  repeat 
the  unhappy  economic  history  of  recent 
years.  The  lesson  which  apparently  has  not 
been  learned  Is  that  fiscal  and  monetary 
tools  must  be  applied  together,  and  that  the 
economy  cannot  be  planned  In  an  uncoordi- 
nated, catch-as-catch-can  manner. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  24,  1973) 
Short-Term  Interest  Climbs;  Brimmer 
Sees  Higher  Rates 
(By  Edwm  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
Washington,   July   23. — Andrew   P.  Brim- 
mer, a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
suggested  today  that  the  recent  steep  rise  In 
short-term  Interest  rates  and  the  lesser  In- 
crease  In   long-term   rates  might   still   have 
some  way  to  go.  He  also  said  some  borrowers 
would  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
credit. 

Mr.  Brimmer  conflrmed  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's "monetary  policy  became  much  more 
restrictive  toward  the  end  of  June"  to  slow 
the  "ballooning"  growth  of  the  nation's 
money  supply — currency  and  demand,  de- 
posits. And  he  concluded  that  "given  the 
tenacity  of  the  continuing  Inflation  In  the 
United  States,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
stick  with  the  policy  of  monetary  restraint 
as  long  as  It  Is  required." 

POLICY    adjustment   INDICATED 

Mr.  Brimmer's  tough  views  were  offered  in 
a  speech  to  the  Michigan  Savings  and  Loan 
League  In  Mackinac  Island,  the  text  of  which 
was  made  available  here. 

On  the  future  of  interest  rates,  Mr.  Brim- 
mer said : 

"The  money  and  capital  markets  are  still 
adjusting  to  the  recent  monetary  policy 
moves  to  restrict  further  the  availability  of 
money  and  credit.  Both  short  and  long-term 
Interest  rates  are  still  responding  to  those 
actions,  and  It  may  require  somewhat  more 
time  for  the  process  to  be  completed." 

He  said  "commercial  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial Institutions  can  be  expected  to 
tighten  further  their  lending  policies  and 
to  make  more  of  the  difficult  portfolio  ad- 
justments— such  as  liquidating  municipal 
securities — that  are  required  If  monetary 
policy  Is  to  be  effective  m  restraining  excess 
demand.' 

Not  only  Is  there  already  evidence  of  some 
tightening  In  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit,  he  said,  but  even  business  borrowers 
"wUl  probably  find  It  Increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  accommodations  (from  banks)  for 
some  of  their  projects." 

FLBXIBILITT    IS   tTRCED 

On  an  Important  policy  Issue  for  the  fu- 
ture, Mrs.  Brimmer  said  he  now  believed  that 


the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  "should 
be  managed  In  a  much  more  flexible  man- 
ner, and  it  should  be  kept  In  much  better 
alignment  with  money  market  yields."  At 
the  moment,  this  would  mean  a  discount 
rate  substantially  higher  than  the  current  7 
per  cent.  Itself  a  record  except  for  the  iden- 
tical rate  In  1920-21. 

Mr.  Brimmer  expressed  concern  that  Fed- 
eral Reserve  member  banks,  particularly  the 
largest  banks,  "have  lost  much  of  their  tradi- 
tional reluctance  to  borrow"  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  that  "they  seem  to  be  Influenced 
far  more  by  ulfferences  In  the  cost  of  money 
than  was  typically  thought  to  be  the  case." 

ADOmONAL    LENDINCS 

Borrowings  this  year  have  risen  to  record 
levels,  as  the  discount  rate — despite  six 
increases  this  year — has  remained  consist- 
ently below  the  "Cluster"  of  other  money 
market  ratee.  Mr.  Brimmer  said  "among  the 
very  large  banks,  Uie  frequency  of  borrow- 
ing has  Increased,  and  Its  timing  suggests 
strongly  that  these  banks  are  motivated  sub- 
stantially by  differences  between  the  discount 
rate  and  the  coet  of  funds  In  the  money 
market." 

Heavy  member  bank  borrowings  are  able 
to  partially  frustrate  the  Federal  Reserve's 
policy  of  monetary  restraint  by  giving  banks 
an  additional  source  of  needed  reserves,  and 
hence  lending  power. 

Although  he  was  facing  an  audience  of 
savings  and  loan  association  executives,  Mr. 
Brimmer  firmly  defended  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  other  flnan- 
clal  regulatory  agencies  to  permit  higher 
Interest  rates  to  be  paid  to  savers — a  decision 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry  mainly 
opposed. 

He  said  the  industry  "Is  m  a  position  to 
compete  for  funds  by  offering  higher  rates 
to  depositors"  and  he  said  higher  rates  should 
"moderate"  the  outflow  of  tunas  irum  tneee 
Institutions  Into  the  money  market — an  out- 
flow that  threatened  the  avallabUlty  of  mort- 
gage credit. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
CELEBRATES  ITS  20TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  30,  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  20  years  old.  It  was 
established  to  counsel,  assist,  and  protect. 
Insofar  as  possible,  the  interests  of  small 
business  concerns  In  order  to  preserve 
free  competitive  enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  well  served /tt^  mandate.  Dur- 
ing these  20  years,  thftsnumber  of  busi- 
nesses which  are  classiflfed  as  small  has 
grown  from  4  million  in  1953  to  over  8 
milhon  in  1973.  Small  business  currently 
supplies  37  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product;  represents  53  percent  of  all 
business  jobs;  and  is  the  bread wirmer  for 
100  million  Americans. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  small  firms 
at  the  time  the  SBA  was  founded,  were, 
as  they  are  now,  competent  manage- 
ment, credit  on  reasonable  terms,  tech- 
nical and  production  counsel,  and  the 
opportunity  to  bid  oh  a  fair  share  of 
Federal  contracts.  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, a  total  of  over  600^000  loans  of 
all  kinds  have  been  made  to  small  firms 
totaling  more  than  $12  billion.  And  last 
year  alone,  the  small  business  share  of 
Federal  procurement  amoimted  to  $12.6 
billion. 

The  SBA  has  been  working  closely  with 
private  financial  institutions  to  make 
Federal  funds  for  small  business  go  fur- 
ther. Most  SBA  lending  is  made  in  part- 
nership with  banks  or  other  lending  in- 
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stltutions.   Two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
banks  now  Invest  with  SB  A,  compared  to 

*^       only  10  percent  4  years  ago. 

Alaska  has  particularly  benefited  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
Anchorage  District  United  States  Small 
Business  Administration  has  become  the 
first  SBA  district  office  in  the  Nation  to 
reach  100-percent  bank  participation. 
Every  bank  and  branch  in  Alaska  now 
has  at  least  one  SBA  guaranty  loan  in  its 
portfolio.  This  has  significant  impact  on 
the  economy  of  Alaska.  In  terms  of  jobs, 
the  firms  that  have  received  small  busi- 
ness loans  in  the  past  12  months  employ 
1,117  Alaskans.  This  is  likely  to  mean  a 
$2.5  million  increase  in  bank  deposits. 
$317  million  more  in  retail  sales  an- 
nually, and  over  $8  million  more  in  per- 
sonal income  for  Alaskan  families  per 
year. 

In  1972  SBA  made  371  business  loans 
in  my  State  for  a  total  dollar  value  of 
$15,136,700.  This  is  an  increase  of  268 
percent  in  number  of  loans  and  355  per- 
cent in  dollars  over  1969.  Our  villages 

^  are  benefiting  as  well  as  are  individuals, 
especially  from  commimity  development 
projects  which  bring  new  enterprises, 
such  as  Native  stores,  to  the  isolated 
areas  of  the  State.  In  addition,  through 
the  SBA  economic  opportunity  loan  pro- 
gram, many  of  our  Native  people  are 
being  given  new  opportunities  to  com- 
pete in  the  business  community.  We  fore- 
see increasing  accomplishments  by  small 
businessmen,  resulting  from  the  com- 
bined assistance  by  established  business- 
men and  the  Federal  effort.  The  know- 
how  acquired  in  the  first  20  years  of 
SBA's  operations  can  only  serve  to  Im- 
prove small  business  capabilities  in  the 
future. 

I  hope  that  the  support  of  the  SBA  by 
Congress  in  the  next  20  years  will  assist 
the  s6a  to  continue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  America's  small  businessmen. 
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ASSAULT  ON  THE  PRIVACY  OP  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS DRUG  ABUSE  PA- 
TIENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  poten- 
tialities for  pernicious  abuse  of  govern- 
mental data  systems  containing  personal 
Information  about  individual  citizens  are 
illustrated  by  two  recent  articles  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  which  reveal  apparent 
plans  for  creating  a  narcotics  addict  reg- 
istry in  Massachusetts  and  perhaps  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
presence  of  an  individual's  name  on  a 
list  of  addicts  can  deprive  that  individ- 
ual of  important  opportimities.  rights 
and  benefits — such  as  job  opportunities, 
insurance,  decent  housing— all  without 
due  process  of  law. 

Because  of  my  long-standing  concern, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  about  governmen- 
tal data  systems  containing  personal  in- 
formation about  individuals,  I  wrote 
early  in  this  year  to  the  Special  Action 


Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention — 
SAODAP— which  I  understood  to  be  set- 
ting up  a  computerized  information  sys- 
tem containing  extensive  personal  in- 
formation on  all  addicts  under  treatment 
in  federally  funded  programs.  In  April 
of  this  year  the  general  counsel  of  SAO 
DAP  replied  to  my  inquiry  concerning 
any  information  systems  SAODAP  might 
be  operating  or  Intending  to  operate 
which  would  contain  personal  informa- 
tion about  individuals: 

The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  does  not  operate  any  governmen- 
tal programs  and  neither  conducts  nor  plans 
any  sort  of  data  bank  operation  pertaining 
to  Individuals  as  such.  We  are  developing  a 
reporting  system  for  treatment  programs 
which  Is  designed  to  assure  that  the  Individ- 
uals to  which  the  data  they  submit  relates 
are  not  Identifiable  as  such.  This  system  Is 
called  CODAP  (for  "Client  Oriented  Data  Ac- 
quisition Process")  and  Is  Intended  to  fur- 
nish statistical  Information  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  variety  of  policy  and  management 
determinations  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels.  (Letter  dated  AprU  10.  1973  from 
Grasty  Crews.  II.  General  Counsel,  SAODAP) . 

I  was  still  not  certain  about  the  exact 
nature  of  the  CODAP  system  and  the 
claimed  safeguards  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  the  drug  abuse  patients  whose  records 
would  be  collected  by  the  system.  Con- 
sequently. I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  to 
investigate  further.  Counsel  for  the  sub- 
committee were  assured  that  no  addict 
registry  was  contemplated  by  the 
SAODAP,  that  the  CODAP  system  was 
designed  so  that  the  identity  of  any  in- 
dividual under  treatment  would  be  ab- 
solutely protected  and  that  SAODAP 
was  as  concerned  as  I  was  about  the 
privacy  and  confidentiality  of  drug  abuse 
patient  records. 

SAODAP's  apparent  sensiUvlty  to  the 
importance  of  confidentiality  of  drug 
abuse  patient  records,  is  evidenced  both 
by  formal  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  November  19,  1972 
and  by  SAODAP's  role  in  the  case  of 
People  against  Newman.  The  Newman 
case  involved  a  court  subpena  of  the 
photographs  of  patients  of  a  drug  treat- 
ment center  in  New  York.  Dr.  Newman 
refused  to  supply  the  photographs  on  the 
grounds  that  such  records  were  confi- 
dential. The  amicus  brief  submitted  by 
SAODAP  was  instrumental  in  persuad- 
ing the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  that 
such  drug  abuse  patient  records  were 
indeed  confidential  and  not  subject  to 
subpena.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  SAODAP  Confidentiality  Regulations 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
"(See  exhibit  2.) 

"Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
SAODAP's  public  position  in  regard  to 
the  privacy  and  confidentiality  of  drug 
abuse  patient  records  and  the  repeated 
assurances  by  the  Director  and  general 
coimsel  of  SAODAP  that  no  addict  reg- 
istry was  contemplated,  that  the  CODAP 
system  could  not  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  SAODAP  was  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  assure  the  confi- 
dentiality of  drug  abuse  patient  records. 
I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the  Boston 


Globe  that  the  CODAP  system  was  In- 
deed being  used  to  Invade  the  privacy 
of  drug  abuse  patients  in  Massachusetts 
I  was  even  more  troubled  by  the  Globe's 
report  that  "law  enforcement  officials" 
claim  that  the  CODAP  numbering  sys- 
tem— 

will  allow  them  to  learn — within  some- 
thing  like  30  seconds — the  Identity  of  any 
person  receiving  help  from  a  federally  funded 
drug  program  .  .  .  When  cross-checked  with 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration,  state  Probation  Department,  or 
apparently,  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
the  CODAP  system  wUl  produce  the  child's 
identity  within  some  30  seconds. 

Once  again,  I  asked  the  subcommittee 
staff  to  contact  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Once  again 
subcommittee  counsel  were  assured  that 
such  blatant  breaches  of  confidentiality 
and  patient  privacy  were  not  contem- 
plated by  SAODAP  when  It  set  up  the 
CODAP  system,  and  that  SAODAP  had 
no  firm  information  that  the  CODAP 
system  was  being  turned  into  any  such 
highly  dangerous  addict  registry. 

Because  of  the  crossfire  of  allegations 
and  assurances,  it  is  difficult  to  know  ex- 
actly what  is  happening  in  Massachu- 
setts  with  regard  to  the  CODAP  infor- 
mation system.  That  Is  why  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
asked  for  a  full  investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  possible  that  the 
CODAP  system,  which  contains  highly 
persOTial  medical,  psychological,  family, 
educational,  and  even  criminal  record 
Information,  may  well  have  been  per- 
verted by  some  of  those  rxmning  drug 
treatment  programs  in  Massachusetts  I 
trust  that  the  SAODAP  will  investigate 
fully  any  such  abuses  or  threats  of  abuses 
and  put  a  stop  to  them.  We  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  wise  words  of  Justice 
Brandeis  when  he  warned : 

Experience  should  teach  ua  to  be  moet  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  art  beneficent.  Men  bom 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  Inva- 
sion of  their  liberty  by  evU-mlnded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  In- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 

EzHisrr  1 

Loss  or  Rights  in  Drug  Link -Up 

(By  Michael  Kenney) 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  probably  be- 
hind closed  doors,  a  small  group  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston  officials  will  decide 
whether  or  not  1000  local  children  aged  7  to 
17  will  be  deprived  of  their  clvU  and  con- 
stitutional rights. 

And  funny  as  It  may  seem,  the  preliminary 
decisions  on  this  deprivation  of  liberty  have 
been  made  during  the  past  month  or  so  when 
we  have  all  been  shaking  our  heads— with  an 
air  of  superiority — over  the  Watergate  hear- 
ings. 

The  Issue  Is  CODAP — quite  possibly  the 
first  step  toward  a  national  registry  of  drug 
users — and  It  Is  the  price  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration is  demanding  for  $2  million  worth  of 
drug  programs  for  Boston. 

CODAP  Is  the  "Client  Oriented  Data  Ac- 
quisition Process,"  an  Innocuous-sounding 
combination  of  letters  and  numbers  which 
law  enforcement  officials  admit  will  allow 
them  to  learn— within  something  like  30  sec- 
onds— the  Identity  of  any  person  receiving 
help  from  a  federally-funded  drug  program. 

In  Boston,  the  victims  will  be  1000  children 


aged  7  through  17  who  are  to  be  referred  to 
a  proposed  $1.2  million  TASC-J  (Treatment 
Alternative  to  Street  Crime — Juvenile)  pro- 
gram. 

Last  week,  the  Boston  City  CouncU,  with 
only  an  oblique  warning  from  Mayor  White, 
voted  to  accept  a  10  percent  down  payment 
for  planning. 

This  all  began  about  a  year  ago  when  a 
state-local-prlvate  agency  task  force  began 
putting  together  a  treatment  program  for 
juvenUe  drug  users.  Early  this  year,  the  city's 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  state's  Human  Services  Department  ap- 
proached the  sinister-sounding  SAODAP  (the 
White  House's  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Programs)  for  funding. 

Last  month,  SAODAP  agreed  to  fund  the 
program — and  a  $700,000  adult  program — 
which  will  run  1000  chUdren  a  year  through 
a  diagnostic  and  evaluation  process  and  then 
admit  about  240  Into  residential  or  out- 
patient treatment.  The  others,  a  control 
group,  win  receive  nothing  but  a  CODAP 
record. 

For  aU  1000,  an  Admission  and  Case 
Sample  Report  wUl  be  filled  out  and  for- 
warded to  Washington.  It  will  not  record 
the  child's  name.  Just  the  date  of  birth,  race, 
sex,  ethnic  group,  zip  code  and  the  first  two 
letters  of  mother's  given  and  maiden  names 
•a  a  "unique  identifier."  This  Is  the  CODAP 
system  which,  when  cross-checked  with  the 
US  Census  Bureau.  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, state  Probation  Department  or,  ap- 
parently, the  Educational  Testing  Service 
(the  College  Board  folks),  will  produce  the 
child's  Identity  within  some  30  seconds.  • 

Dr.  Matthew  Dumont.  outspoken  head  of 
the  state's  Drug  Rehabilitation  Department, 
has  denounced  the  proposal  In  an  angry  let- 
ter to  SAODAP's  Richard  Jacobsen:  "On 
Klentlflc,  clinical  and  civil  libertarian 
grounds,  I  consider  this  proposal  deficient 
and  potentially  destructive." 

"If  Implemented,"  Dumont  said,  "this  pro- 
gram would  brand  as  drug  users  and  track 
the  Uvea  of  a  thousand  youngsters." 

At  this  point,  Paul  Robinson,  executive 
wcretary  of  the  city's  Drug  Abuse  agency, 
admits  "we  don't  know  what  we  can  do  to  get 
out  from  under  CODAP."  He  hopes  that 
somehow  a  new  proposal  can  be  drafted 
without  a  CODAP  clause. 

But  many  of  those  f  amUlar  with  the  slttia- 
tlon  feel  certain  that  Washington  Is  gloating 
at  the  Imminent  prospect  of  getting  a  tacit 
endorsement  of  CODAP  from  clvU  liberties- 
conscious  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 

In  a  kind  of  rearguard  action.  Mayor  White 
haa  been  told  by  the  state's  Mental  Health 
Department  (Indirectly  pushed  by  Gov.  Sar- 
gent) that  It  wUl  pocket  veto  the  program 
If  It  does  not  win  the  backing  of  nine  clvU 
libertarian  legal  groups. 

That  Is  where  the  constitutional  rights  of 
1000  chUdren  aged  7  to  17  stand  right  now 
and  perhaps  the  worst  aspect  of  the  whole 
business  la  that  with  Watergate  right  out 
there  on  TV.  all  of  this  has  been  going  on 
behind  closed  doors  here  in  Boston,  at  the 
State  House  and  City  Hall. 

Plan  For  a  List  of  Addicts  in  United  States 
Meet  With  Suspicion.  Mistrust 

(By  Viola  Osgood) 

Trust  In  government  may  become  the  big- 
gest roadblock  In  Federal  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  national  Identity  system  for  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

Under  guidelines  released  last  December, 
the  US  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  (HEW)  la  requiring  hosplUls  and 
clinics  with  methodone  maintenance  and  de- 
toxification programs  to  Identify  all  patients 
participating  in  such  projects. 

According  to  HEW.  the  purpose  of  the  Iden- 
tification program  la  to  prevent  "drug  de- 
pendent" persona  from  enrolling  In  more 
than  one  methadone  treatment  program.  And 
to   prevent    auch    persona    from    obtaining 


methadone  "either  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
adminlstratlon  or  Illicit  marketing." 

Under  the  guidelines,  directors  of  the 
methadone  treatment  programs  must  notify 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  whether 
they  plan  to  participate  In  the  Identification 
program.  Failure  to  participate  could  cause 
revocation  of  a  facility's  license  to  operate 
a  legal  methadone  treatment  program. 

The  director  of  one  Boston  program,  who 
refuses  to  be  Identified,  said  he  has  refused 
to  disclose  the  names  of  patients  participat- 
ing and  win  continue  to  do  so. 

"With  Watergate  and  all  the  questions  of 
Illegal  surveillance  In  the  country  now.  peo- 
ple are  naturally  suspicious."  the  director 
said.  "And  as  a  medical  man  they  expect  me 
to  be  willing  to  Identify  people  who  come  to 
me  for  help.  I  can't  do  that.  It  goes  against 
all  my  ethics  and  training." 

The  methadone  program  director  said  he 
feels  that  addicts  who  are  in  trouble  with  the 
police  would  be  especially  reluctant  to  come 
into  a  center  for  help  because  the  identifica- 
tion system  could  serve  as  a  means  for  help- 
ing police  catch  "criminals." 

"If  I  tell  my  patients  that  I  have  to  turn 
over  their  names  and  other  Identification  to 
the  Federal  government,  they  might  want  to 
stay  away,"  he  said.  "I  can't  take  the  risk  that 
people  who  need  help  might  be  frightened 
Into  not  seeking  It." 

The  director  said  that  while  he  hopes  he 
won't  lose  his  license  as  a  result  of  bis  re- 
fusal to  Identify  his  patients,  he  Is  not  very 
h(^eful. 

"If  I  am  denied  permission  to  continue 
using  methadone  treatment.  It  would  be  sad," 
he  said.  "But,  I  guess  I  would  Just  have  to 
use  something  else.  Maybe,  I  can  use  acu- 
puncture like  the  guy  In  Hong  Kong."' 

Taking  the  opposite  view.  Dr.  Vernon  patch, 
director  of  methadone  treatment  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals,  said  he 
feels  that  some  kind  of  patient  registration 
would  be  helpful,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  finding  out  how  many  addicts  there 
are  In  a  given  area. 

Patch  said  he  and  other  doctors  have 
worked  for  several  years  trying  to  help  come 
up  with  an  identification  system  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  aU  segments. 

"At  the  mention  of  something  like  an 
Identification  system,  people  run  scared,  al- 
most to  the  point  of  hysteria,"  Patch  said. 
"You'll  find  that  liberals  run  scared  at  the 
mention  of  government  Involvement  in  any 
system  of  this  kind." 

"A  lot  of  people  are  extremely  suspicious 
Of  the  US  government  right  now,"  Patch 
said.  "But,  we've  got  to  have  a  little  faith  In 
the  system. 

"We  support  It  with  our  taxes.  If  people 
are  so  paranoid  about  the  system,  then  I 
would  suggest  they  pack  their  bags  and  move 
to  Canada." 

Patch  said  there  are  lots  of  ways  In  which 
a  system  can  be  worked  out  without  violating 
a  patient's  confidentiality.  He  said  footprints 
were  suggested  at  one  point. 

"People  don't  commit  crimes  In  their  bare 
feet  and  the  FBI  doesn't  have  a  footprint 
file,"  he  said.  "But  folks  have  run  away  from 
this  also.  It  would  have  been  simple  enough 
with  a  national  bank  of  computerized  in- 
formation." 

Patch  said  he  has  talked  with  many  ad- 
dicts and  found  they  have  no  objections  to 
an  identification  system.  He  said  that  the 
problem  seems  to  be  with  program  directors. 


ExKnrr  2 

TrrLE  21 — Pood  and  Drugs 

chapter  m — special  action  office  for  DRtrc 

abuse  prevention 

(Part    401 — Confidentiality    of    drug    abuse 

patient  records) 

The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 

Prevention  has  received  numerous  requests 

for  Interpretations  of  section  408  of  the  Drug 


Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  (21 
U.S.C.  1176) .  That  section  deals  with  the  con- 
fidentiality of  patient  records  maintained  by 
treatment  organizations.  On  the  basis  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  that  Act,  as  well  as 
other  provisions  of  law.  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice, In  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  has  prepared  the  accom- 
panying Interpretative  regulation  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  both  substantive  and 
procedural  Issues  arising  under  section  408. 

The  rationale  underlying  the  policy  of  sec- 
tion 408  Is  simple  and  compelling.  Drug  abuse 
In  our  society,  at  least  with  heroin.  Inevitably 
involves  unlawful  possession  of  drugs  as  a 
minimum  criminal  complication,  and  the  very 
high  cost  of  the  heroin  required  to  maintain 
a  full-blown  habit  leads  In  many  instances 
to  a  pattern  of  crimes  against  property.  So- 
cially, there  Is  no  more  crushing  a  stigma 
than  to  be  known  as  a  Junkie.  If  society  is 
to  make  significant  progress  in  the  struggle 
against  drug  abuse,  It  Is  Imperative  that  all 
unnecessary  Impediments  to  voluntary  treat- 
ment be  removed.  There  Is  clear  agreement 
among  drug  abuse  treatment  program  opera- 
tors that  their  abUlty  to  assure  patients  and 
prospective  patients  of  anonymity  Is  essential 
to  the  success  of  their  programs.  The  Identifi- 
cation of  a  person  as  a  patient  of  a  general 
practitioner  or  hospital  clinic  Is  not  ordlnarUy 
of  great  significance,  but  the  Identification  of 
a  person  as  an  enroUee  in  a  narcotic  treat- 
ment program  can.  In  and  of  Itself,  have 
profoundly  adverse  consequences. 

It  was  In  recognition  of  these  considera- 
tions, among  others,  that  Congress  enacted 
section  408  of  Public  Law  92-255  (21  U.S.C. 
1175) .  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  section  in  no  way  creates  a  sanc- 
tuary for  criminals.  The  enrollment  of  an 
addict  in  a  treatment  program  takes  away 
nothing,  Immunizes  nothing,  that  would  be 
available  to  law  enforcement  authorities  If 
the  program  did  not  exist  or  the  addict  did 
not  enroll  In  It.  The  only  effect  of  his  en- 
rollment Is  to  diminish  the  likelihood  of  his 
continued  criminal  conduct,  and  If  the  price 
of  this  Is  to  Isolate  the  records  generated  by 
the  enrollment  Itself,  this  is  a  small  price 
indeed  in  the  light  of  the  social  benefits. 

A  threshold  question  Is  the  scope  of  the 
section  In  terms  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties covered.  By  Its  terms,  section  408  applies 
to  patient  records  "maintained  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  any  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention function  authorized  or  assisted  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  •  •  •"  Under  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1131),  the 
Director  Is  required  to  provide  overall  plan- 
ning and  policy  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions,  and  under  section  222 
(21  U.S.C.  1132),  he  Is  given  plenary  budge- 
tary authority  with  respect  to  all  such  func- 
tions for  the  express  purpose  of  Implement- 
ing his  authority  under  section  221.  Thus, 
all  drug  abuse  prevention  functions  carried 
on  with  Federal  authorization  or  support  are 
subject  to  the  Director's  authority  under 
section  221,  and  therefore  fall  within  the 
scope  of  section  408.  This  result  appears  con- 
sistent with  the  thrust  of  the  Act  read  as  s 
whole:  It  is  clear  from  the  conference  report 
(H.  Rept.  No.  92-920,  p.  33)  that  the  con- 
ferees attached  great  Importance  to  section 
408,  and  It  Is  entirely  reasonable  to  construe 
the  scope  of  this  section  as  coextensive  with 
that  of  section  221.  Section  401.01  of  the  regu- 
lation so  provides. 

■  WhUe  the  legislative  history  of  section 
408  makes  clear  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
patient  records  should  not  be  used  to  the 
patients'  disadvantage,  from  the  Act  read 
as  a  whole  the  Intention  is  equally  clear  to 
encourage  the  social  and  occupational  re- 
habUltatlon  of  drug  abusers.  Under  the  reg- 
ulation, the  terms  "benefit"  and  "govern- 
mental personnel"  are  construed  in  this 
light. 

Although  the  statute  makes  no  mention  of 
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disclosure  to  a  patient's  attorney,  either 
with  or  without  his  consent.  It  Is  clear  that 
an  absolute  prohibition  on  disclosure  to 
counsel  would  raise  grave  constitutional 
questions,  as  well  as  be  at  variance  with  the 
remedial  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  constitu- 
tionally protected  right  to  counsel,  to  be 
metmlngful,  miist  necessarily  Include  the 
concept  of  Informed  counsel,  and  this  can 
only  be  given  on  the  basis  of  facts.  Section 
401.25  interprets  the  statute  In  the  light  of 
these  principles. 

Employment  Is  an  Indispensable  element 
of  successful  rehabilitation.  Gainful  em- 
ployment in  the  case  of  a  known  former  ad- 
dict may  be  Impossible  to  secure  unless  the 
prospective  employer  has  some  evidence  that 
the  Individual  either  Is  currently  enrolled 
In  a  treatment  program  or  has  successfully 
completed  one.  On  the  other  hand,  employ- 
ers generally  neither  desire  nor  are  capable 
of  Interpreting  the  raw  data  In  the  treat- 
ment program  records.  In  recognition  of  this 
need,  provisions  have  been  included  to  per- 
mit treatment  program  operators  to  work 
with  employers  who  have  Indicated  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  drug  rehabili- 
tation programs. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  tn  the  case  of 
communications  with  members  of  a  patient's 
family.  In  those  cases  where  such  Infor- 
mation will  help  the  family  to  aid  In  the 
treatment  or  rehabilitation  process,  and  the 
patient  desires  that  it  be  given  to  them,  eval- 
uations or  status  reports  may  be  furnished 
to  members  of  a  patient's  family  under  that 
section. 

To  aid  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  tn  deter- 
mining whether  this  regulation  should  be 
amended,  revoked,  or  reissued  after  In- 
terested persons  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  Interested  persons 
are  Invited  to  submit  written  data,  views, 
and  arguments.  Any  such  material  should 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Counsel.  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  726 
Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 
to  be  received  not  later  than  January  16, 
1973.  Such  material  will  be  made  available 
for  Inspection  and  copying  upon  request. 

The  Special  Action  Office  is  Informed  that 
litigation  Is  now  pending  whose  outcome 
could  seriously  affect  treatment  programs 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition,  uncer- 
tainties as  to  the  Interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  section  408  are  creating  difficulties 
and  hardships  for  many  such  programs  and 
their  patients.  On  the  one  hand,  treatment 
program  counsellors  are  uncertain  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  assure  patients  and 
prospective  patients  of  the  confidentiality 
of  treatment  records:  on  the  other  hand, 
efforts  to  promote  occupational  rehabilita- 
tion by  working  with  actual  or  prosp)ectlve 
employers,  with  the  consent  of  the  patients, 
are  being  frustrated  in  some  Instances  by 
Interpretations  which  have  been  placed  on 
section  408. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  circumstances. 
It  is  hereby  found  that  good  cause  exists 
to  make  this  regulation  effective  Immedi- 
ately, and  that  notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  prior  to  its  effectiveness  are  Imprac- 
ticable, unnecessary,  and  contrary  to  the 
public  mterest,  and  It  Is  hereby  ordered 
that  Title  21  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter,  as  hereinafter  set 
forth,  effective  upon  publication  In  the  Ped- 
Ibai.   Register    (11-17-72). 

By  order  of  the  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  OlBce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
November  15, 1972. 

Grastt  Crews  n. 

General  Counsel. 
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AuTHORrrY:  The  provisions  of  this  Part  401 
are  authorized  under  sections  213,  221,  222, 
and  408  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-255;  21 
use.  1122.  1131,  1132.  and  1175).  and  other 
relevant  provisions  of  law. 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS  I 

S  401.01     Definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  follow- 
ing words  shall  have  the  meanings  Indicated : 

(a)  The  term  "Act"  means  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  (Public 
Law  92-255)  Including  such  amendments 
thereto  as  may  be  In  effect  at  the  time  the 
provision  referring  to  It  Is  applied. 

(b)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention. 

(c)  The  term  "drug  abuse  prevention 
function"  means  any  program  or  activity 
relating  to  drug  abuse  education,  training, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  research,  and 
includes  any  such  function  even  when  per- 
formed by  an  organization  whose  primary 
mission  Is  in  the  field  of  drug  traffic  preven- 
tion functions  (as  defined  In  21  U.S.C. 
1103(c)).  or  Is  unrelated  to  drug^s. 

(d)  The  term  "drug  abuse  prevention 
function  authorized  or  assisted  under  any 
provision  of  the  Act  or  any  act  amended  by 
the  Act"  means  any  drug  abuse  prevention 
function —  ' 

( 1 )  Which  Is  conducted  In  whcde  or  In  part 
by  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  Per  the  lawful  conduct  of  which  In 
whole  or  part  any  license,  permit,  or  other 
authorization  Is  required  to  be  granted  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  The  term  "patient"  means  any  person 
who  Is  or  has  been  Interviewed,  examined, 
diagnosed,  treated,  or  rehabilitated  In  con- 
nection with  any  drug  abuse  prevention 
function. 

(f)  The   term   "governmental    personnel" 


means  those  persons  who  are  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  by  any  State  govern- 
ment, or  by  any  agency  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  either,  and  Includes  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration personnel  as  described  In  {  401 
a3(b). 

(g)  The  term  "medical  personnel"  Includes 
physicians,  nurses,  psychologists,  counselors, 
and  supporting  clerical  and  technical  person- 
nel. 

1 401.02     AppUcabUlty. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  pargaraph  (b)  of 
this  section,  this  p<u^  applies  to  records  or 
any  part  thereof  made  on  or  after  March  21. 
1972.  of  the  Identity,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  or 
treatment  of  any  patient  which  are  main- 
tained In  connection  with  the  performance 
of  any  drug  abuse  prevention  function  au- 
thorized or  assisted  under  the  Act  or  any  act 
amended  by  the  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  408  of  the 
Act  (21  UJ3.C.  1176)  and  the  remaining  provl. 
slons  of  this  part  do  not  apply  to  any  Inter- 
change of  records  entirely  within  the  Armed 
Forces,  within  those  components  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  furnishing  health 
care  to  veterans,  or  between  such  components 
and  the  Armed  Forces,  but  otherwise  such 
section  and  this  part  apply  to  any  communi- 
cation to  or  from  any  person  outside  the 
Armed  Forces  ch'  such  components  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

I  401.03  General  niles  regarding  confiden- 
tiality. 
Records  of  the  Identity,  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, or  treatment  of  any  patient  which  are 
maintained  In  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  drug  abvise  prevention  function 
shall  be  confidential,  may  be  disclosed  only 
as  authorized  by  this  part,  and  may  not 
otherwise  be  divulged  in  any  clvU,  criminal, 
administrative,  or  legislative  proceeding  con- 
ducted by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  au- 
thority, whether  such  proceeding  is  com- 
menced before  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  part. 

f  401.04  Incompetent  or  deceased  patients. 
In  any  case  tn  which  disclosure  Is  author- 
ized with  the  consent  of  the  patient,  such 
consent  may  be  given  by  a  guardian,  conser- 
vator, or  other  court-appointed  designee  In 
the  case  of  an  Incompetent  patient,  and  by 
an  executor,  administrator,  or  other  per- 
sonal representative  In  the  case  of  a  deceased 
patient. 
{401.05  Security  precautions. 

(a)  Appropriate  precautions  shotild  be 
taken  for  the  security  of  records  to  which 
this  part  applies.  The  succeeding  paragraphs 
of  this  section  set  forth  examples  of  such 
precautions,  but  these  should  be  added  to  or 
may  be  modified  \n  the  light  of  Individual 
c  Ircumstances . 

(b)  The  file  of  each  patient  maintained  In 
connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
drug  abuse  prevention  function  should  be 
marked  "Confidential  Patient  Information." 
as  shoxild  any  record  Identifying  an  Individ- 
ual as  a  drug  abuse  patient,  Including  photo- 
graphs, fingerprints,  reports  of  skin  abrasions 
Indicating  drug  use,  or  other  documentation 
of  patient  Identification. 

(c)  Each  file  drawer,  cabinet,  or  other  con- 
tainer In  which  such  files  are  kept  should  be 
conspicuously  labeled  with  a  cautionary 
statement  such  as  the  following: 

**  CONFIDENTIAL    PATIENT    INFORMATION 

•     Any  unauthorized  disclosure 
Is  a  Federal  offense 

{401.06  Extent  of  disclosure. 

Any  disclosure  made  under  this  part, 
whether  with  or  without  the  patient's  con- 
sent, shall  be  limited  to  information  neces- 
sary In  the  light  of  the  need  or  purpose  for 
the  disclosure. 

DISCLOSURES  WITHOtrr  COtTRT  AUTHORIZATIOM 
AND    WITH    CONSEI«T    OF    PATIENT 

{  401.21  Form  of  consent. 

Ta)  Where  disclosure  Is  authorized  with 
the   consent  of   the   patient,  such   consent 
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must,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  be  In 
writing  and  signed  by  the  patient.  Such  con- 
sent must  state — 

(1)  The  name  of  the  person  or  organiza- 
X^aa  to  whom  disclosure  Is  to  be  made, 

(2)  The  specific  type  of  Information  to  be 
disclosed,  and 

(3)  The  purpose  or  need  for  such  disclo- 
sure. 

{401.22  Dlsclosvire  to  medical  personnel. 

With  the  patient's  consent,  disclosure  to 
medical  personnel  Is  authorized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis  or  treatment.  The  con- 
sent must  be  in  writing  and  in  the  form 
prescribed  In  {401.21.  All  medical  person- 
nel to  whom  disclosure  Is  made  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  rules  on  confidentiality  as 
set  fcxth  in  this  part. 

§401.23  Disclosure  to  governmental  person- 
nel for  purpose  of  obtaining  benefits. 

(a)  With  the  written  consent  of  a  patient, 
disclosure  is  authorized  to  governmental  per- 
sonnel for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  benefits 
to  which  the  patient  is  entitled.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  benefits  to  which  a  pa- 
tient Is  entitled  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  any  welfare,  medicare,  or  other  public  fi- 
nancial assistance  authorized  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law,  the  suspension  of  prose- 
cution, the  granting  of  probation  or  parole, 
public  pension  or  retirement  benefits,  and 
any  other  benefit  conferred  by  lawful  au- 
thority. 

(b)  Disclosure  may  be  made  to  Veterans 
Administration  personnel  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  a  patient's  eligibility  for  hos- 
pitalization, i>enslon,  or  other  veterans' 
benefits.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Vet- 
erans Administration  personnel  includes  any 
personnel  (whether  or  not  employed  or  com- 
pensated by  the  Veterans  Administration) 
authorized  by  the  Veterans  AdmlnU.cratlon 
to  assist  patients  in  the  preparation  and 
submission  of  their  claims. 

(c)  Where  treatment  for  drug  abuse  has 
been  made  a  condition  to  the  granting  or 
continuation  of  a  welfare  or  other  public 
benefit,  disclosure  U  authorized  to  govern- 
mental personnel  responsible  for  the  admm- 
Istratlon  or  determination  of  such  benefits. 
i  401.24  Disclosure  In  connection  with  parole. 

probation,  or  suspension  of  prosecution. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  drug  abuser  charged 
with  a  criminal  offense  or  who  Is  subject  to 
parole  or  other  probationary  action  and  who 
has  agreed  to  participate  In  a  drug  abuse 
prevention  treatment  program  as  a  condition 
of  release  from  confinement  or  as  a  condition 
to  the  dropping,  deferral,  or  suspension  of 
charges  or  judgment,  dlsclosure-of  such  per- 
son's treatment  records  In  connection  with 
such  program  Is  authorized  If  the  patient 
consents  In  writing  to  participate  In  such 
program  and  consents  to  disclosure  In  ac- 
cordance with  { 401.21. 

(b)  Disclosure  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  limited  to  the  patient's  attorney  and 
to  governmental  personnel  having  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
patient  or  for  supervising  his  probation  or 
parole 

§401.25  Disclosure   to   legal    counsel. 

(a)  In  any  situation  in  which  disclosure  is 
permitted  with  the  patient's  consent  for  one 
or  more  of  the  authorized  purposes  as  stated 
In  this  part  and  the  patient  has  secured 
the  advice  of  legal  counsel,  disclosure  may  be 
made  to  the  patient's  attorney  upon  the 
written  application  of  the  patient  endorsed 
by  the  attorney. 

(b)  In  any  situation  In  which  a  patient 
seeks  the  advice  of  legal  counsel  on  the  ques- 
tion of  waiving  confidentiality,  disclosure  is 
authorized  to  the  extent  necessary  to  render 
such  advice.  If  written  application  for  such 
disclosure  Is  made  by  the  patient  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  attorney. 

§401.26  Evaluations  In  connection  with  re- 
habUltation. 
(a)  Whenever  a  patient  or  former  patient 
has  been  employed  or  been  accepted  for  em- 


ployment conditioned  upon  his  progress  or 
status  In  a  treatment  program,  an  evalua- 
tion of  such  progress  or  status  by  a  qualified 
physician  or  counselor  may  be  furnished  to 
the  employer  subject  to  all  of  the  following 
conditions  and  requirements: 

(1)  The  request  for  such  an  evaluation 
must  be  In  writing  and  signed  by  the  patient. 

(2)  The  request  must  Identify  the  em- 
ployer (or  official  therein)  cooperating  In  the 
patient's  rehabilitation  program. 

(3)  The  treatment  organization  must  ver- 
ify the  authenticity  of  the  request  by  tele- 
phone or  other  means  of  communication  and 
ascertain  the  extent  that  the  information  Is 
needed  to  verify  the  patient's  treatment 
status. 

(4)  The  information  shall  be  limited  to 
that  reasonably  necessary  in  view  of  the  type 
of  employment  involved. 

(5)  No  information  may  be  furnished  by 
a  treatment  organization  unless  the  organ- 
ization Is  satisfied  on  the  basis  of  past  ex- 
perience or  other  credible  information 
(which  may  in  appropriate  cases  consist  of  a 
written  statement  by  the  employer)  that 
such  Information  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  pa- 
tient and  not  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying 
the  individual  as  a  patient  In  order  to  deny 
him  employment  or  advsincement  because  of 
his  history  of  drug  abuse. 

(b)  Information  In  the  nature  of  a  gen- 
eral evaluation  of  a  patient's  present  or  past 
status  in  a  treatment  program  may  be  fur- 
nished to  members  of  the  patient's  family  if, 
in  the  judgment  of  a  qualified  physician  or 
counsellor,  such  information  would  be  help- 
ful In  treatment  or  rehabilitation  of  the 
patient  and  the  patient  makes  a  written  re- 
quest for  such  Information  to  be  furnished. 

Disclosures  Without  Court  AtrrHORizATioN 

AND  Without  Consent  of  Patient 
{  401.41  Disclosure  without  consent  in  gen- 
eral, 
(a)  Disclosure  of  a  patient's  records  may 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  patient 
and  without  authority  of  a  court  order  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  To  medical  personnel  to  meet  a  medical 
emergency;  and 

(2)  To  qualified  personnel  for  purposes  of 
research,  audits,  or  program  evaluation. 

$401.42    Medical  emergency. 

Disclosure  to  medical  personnel,  either 
private  or  governmental,  is  authorized  with- 
out the  consent  of  a  patient  only  when 
necessary  to  meet  a  bona  fide  medical  emer- 
gency and  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  such  emergency.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section  a  bona  fide  emergency  may  be 
considered  to  exist  whenever  competent  med- 
ical authority  has  determined  that  the  life 
or  health  of  the  patient  Involved  may  be 
Impaired  and  medical  treatment  without  the 
record  could  be  detrimental  to  the  patient's 
health.  Where,  for  example,  a  person  is  in- 
carcerated and  claims  to  be  a  patient  in  a 
methadone  treatment  program,  this  claim 
may  be  verified  by  inquiry  to  the  treatment 
center  administering  the  program  or  to  a  reg- 
istry such  as  is  referred  to  In  {  401.43  in  order 
to  avoid  overdose  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
danger  of  untreated  withdrawal  on  the  other. 

t  401 .43    Records  maintained  In  connection 
with  chemotherapeutlc  treatment. 

The  communication  of  Information  relat- 
ing to  patient  Identity  and  dosage  between 
or  among  programs  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs  pursuant  to 
§  130.44  of  this  title,  or  between  such  pro- 
grams and  a  registry  serving  them,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  a  disclosure  in  violation  of 
section  408(a)  of  the  Act  (21  UJ3.0.  1176(a) ) . 
but  any  such  Information  received  by  any 
such  registry  shall  be  fully  subject  to  section 
408  of  the  Act  and  to  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

( 401 .44    Research,     audits,     and     program 
evaluation. 

(a)  Disclosure  without  consent  Is  author- 


ized to  qualified  personnel  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  scientific  research,  management, 
or  financial  audits,  or  program  evaluation, 
but  such  personnel  may  not  identify,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  individual  patient  in  any 
report  of  such  research,  audit,  or  evaluation, 
or  otherwise  disclose  patient  Identities  In  any 
manner.  Information  so  obtained  may  be 
used  in  enforcing  lawful  requirements  im- 
posed with  respect  to  the  operation  of  treat- 
ment programs  employing  controlled  sub- 
stances, but  section  408(c)  of  the  Act  (21 
UJS.C.  1175(c) )  specifically  prohibits  the  use 
of  patient  records  to  Initiate  or  substantiate 
any  criminal  charges  against  a  patient  or  to 
conduct  any  investigation  of  a  patient,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  under  a  court  order 
granted  under  section  408(b)  (2)  (C)  (21 
Ua.C.  1175(b)(2)(C)). 

Criminal  Penalties 
{ 401 .51     Penalty   for   unauthorized    disclo- 
sure. 
Subsection   (e)   of  section  408  of  the  Act 
(21    U.8.C.    1175)    provides    that    except    as 
authorized  under  subsection  (b)  of  that  sec- 
tion, any  person  who  discloses  the  contents 
of  any  record  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  that  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  in  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  and  not 
more  than  $6,000. in  the  case  of  each  subse- 
quent offense. 
Interpretation  of  Section  408(b)  (2)  (C)   in 

Relation  to  Other  Laws 
§401.61  Relationship  of  section  408(b)(2) 
(C)  to  other  provisions  of  section  408 
and  to  other  legislation  generally. 
Section  408(b)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Act  (21  U.8.C. 
1176(b)  (2)  (C) )  empowers  the  courts,  in  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  to  authorize  dis- 
closures which  would  othervrtse  be  prohibited 
by  section  408(a).  Both  the  positioning  of 
this  authority  in  the  bill  as  Initially  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  explicit  crossreference 
■  In  section  408(a)  of  the  final  Act  make  clear 
the  congressional  Intent  that  section  408 
(b)(2)(C)  operate  as  a  mechanism  for  the 
relief  of  the  408(a)  strictures  and  not  as  an 
affirmative  grant  of  jurisdiction  to  authorize 
disclosures  prohibited  by  other  provisions  of 
law,  whether  Federal  or  State.  By  the  same 
token.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  authority 
which  section  408(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Act  (21 
UB.C.  1176(b)(2)(C))  confere  on  courts  to 
issue  orders  authorizing  the  disclosure  of 
records  applies  only  to  records  referred  to  in 
section  408(a)  (21  U.S.C.  1176(a)) — that  is, 
the  records  maintained  by  operating  treat- 
ment or  research  programs,  and  not  to  sec- 
ondary records  generated  by  the  disclosure 
of  the  408(a)  records  to  researchers,  auditors, 
or  evaluators  pursuant  to  section  408(b) 
(2)(B). 

§401.62  Scope  of  orders:  relationship  to 
confidentiality  provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-613. 
(a)  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  section 
408(b)  (2)  (C)  was  not  Intended  to  confer  Jur- 
isdiction on  any  court  to  compel  disclosure  of 
any  information,  but  solely  to  authorize  such 
disclosure.  An  order  or  provision  of  an  order 
based  on  some  other  authority,  or  a  subpena, 
or  other  appropriate  legal  process,  is  required 
to  compel  disclosure.  To  Illustrate,  if  a  per- 
son who  maintains  records  subject  to  section 
408(a)  of  the  Act  Is  merely  requested,  or  \b 
even  served  with  a  subpena.  to  disclose  in- 
formation contained  therein  which  Is  a  type 
whose  disclosure  Is  not  authorized  under 
section  408  of  the  Act  or  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  part,  he  must  refuse  such 
a  request  unless,  and  until,  an  order  Is  Is- 
sued under  section  408(b)(2)(C).  Such  an 
order  could  authorize,  but  could  not.  of  Its 
own  force,  require  disclosure.  If  there  were 
no  subpena  or  other  compulsory  process,  the 
custodian  of  the  records  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  to  disclose  the  infor- 
mation sought  unless  and  until  disclosure 
were  ordered  by  means  of  appropriate  legal 
process,  the  authority  for  which  would  have 
to  be  found  In  some  source  other  than  sec- 
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tlon  408  of  the  Act.  This  result  Is  compelled 
by  the  language  of  section  408(b)  (2)  Itself. 
The  words  used,  "the  content  of  such  rec- 
ord may  be  disclosed  •  •  •  If  authorized  by 
an  appropriate  order"  are  too  explicit  and 
too  well  established  as  words  of  art  to  be 
Interpreted  as  meaning  "the  content  of  such 
record  shall  be  disclosed  If  required  by  an 
appropriate  order." 

(b)  (1)  This  interpretation  of  the  permis- 
sible scope  of  a  408(b)(2)(C)  order  is  not 
only  appropriate  m  the  light  of  the  purposes, 
language,  and  legislative  history  of  the  Act 
in  which  it  appears,  but  also  is  necessary  In 
order  to  harmonize  that  section  with  other 
legislation  dealing  with  a  narrower  aspect  of 
the  same  subject  matter.  By  sections  3(a) 
and  502(c)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Control  and  Treatment  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
242a(a);  21  U.S.C.  872(c)),  Congress  con- 
ferred on  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  on  the  Attorney  General, 
respectively,  power  to  authorize  persons  en- 
gaged in  drug  research  to  withhold  names 
and  other  identifying  characteristics  of  per- 
sons who  are  the  subject  of  such  research, 
and  expressly  provided  that  when  such  au- 
thority has  been  obtained,  its  holder  may 
not  be  compelled  to  disclose  identifying  in- 
formation "In  any  Federal,  State,  w  local 
civil,  criminal,  administrative,  legislative,  or 
other  proceedings  •   •   •" 

(2)  If  section  408  of  the  1972  Act  were 
to  be  interpreted  as  an  Independent  grant 
of  authority  to  compel  testimony,  it  would 
obviously  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1970  Act  discussed  above.  This 
becomes  significant,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  methadone,  which  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  opiate  addiction  on  a  longer-range 
basis  is  classified  as  an  experimental  drug 
which  may  not  be  administered  except  in 
connection  with  research.  Nothing  in  either 
the  language  or  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Act  indicates  any  Intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  1970 
Act  or  to  reduce  the  protection  which  can 
be  afforded  under  them.  Since  the  language 
of  section  408  permits,  if  it  does  not  require, 
a  construction  which  harmonizes  with  the 
1970  Act,  it  clearly  should  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  a  court  order  in  derogation  of 
any  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  un- 
der section  242a (a)  of  title  42.  United  States 
Code,  or  the  Attorney  General  under  section 
872(c)  of  title  21,  United  States  Code. 
Interpretative  Ocideunes  for  Applications 
AND  Orders  Under  Section  408(b)(2)(C) 
i  401 .71     Applications  for  orders  should   be 

restricted  to  records  of  specified 

patients. 
Section  408(b)  (2)  (C)  empowers  courts  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  to  authorize  dis- 
'closure  only  on  a  showing  of  good  cause. 
That  section  expressly  provides  that  in  as- 
sessing whether  good  cause  exists,  the  coxu^ 
must  weight  the  public  interest  and  the 
need  for  disclosure  against  the  injury  (a) 
to  the  patient,  (b)  to  the  physician-patient 
relationship,  and  (c)  to  the  treatment  serv- 
ices. Because  these  factors  can  only  be 
weighted  with  respect  to  the  particular  pa- 
tient involved,  any  application  for  such  an 
order  should  relate  only  to  the  records  (or 
a  part  thereof)  of  a  speclflc  patient  and 
should  Include  an  identification  of  the  pa- 
tient and  an  indication  whether  the  appli- 
cation is  being  made  with  or  withoxit  his 
consent.  Tbls  conclusion  is  buttressed  by 
the  form  of  section  408.  which  appears  to 
have  been  deliberately  cast  In  terms  of  the 
individual  patient,  e.g.  section  408(b)(1), 
"If  the  patient  •  •  •  gives  his  written  con- 
sent •  •  •."  and  408(b)(2),  "If  the  pa- 
tient •  •  •  does  not  give  his  written  con- 
sent •  •  •",  suggesting  an  intention  that 
the  disclosure  order  be  limited  to  the  rec- 
ords of  a  particular  patient  who  either  did 
or  did  not  consent  to  the  disclosure. 


S  401.72.  Information  which  should  be  fur- 
nished in  support  of  application. 
In  those  cases  in  which  an  application  is 
not  made  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
patient,  or  is  not  Joined  in  or  consented  to 
by  the  person  or  organization  responsible  for 
the  records  to  which  it  relates,  the  Act  im- 
plicitly requires  that  such  application  be  sup- 
ported by  adequate  information  to  enable 
the  court  to  make  the  following  findings : 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  public  interest 
that  would  be  served  by  granting  the  appli- 
cation; 

(b)  Any  actual  or  potential  injury,  either 
economic  or  social,  that  could  result  to  the 
patient  or  to  the  relationship  of  the  patient 
to  his  physician; 

(c)  The  effect  that  an  order  of  disclosure 
would  have  on  the  administration  of  the 
drug-abuse  prevention  program;  and 

(d)  A  clear  showing  that  the  Interests  of 
the  public  are  substantial  in  relation  to 
possible  injury  to  the  patient  or  to  the  pa- 
tient-physician relationship. 

S  401.73.  Suggested  safeguards  against  un- 
necessary disclosures. 
Section  408(b)  (2)  (C)  implicitly  negatives 
any  court  order  requiring  unlimited  disclo- 
sure when  limited  disclosure  would  serve  the 
purpose.  It  states  that  "in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  any  disclosure  of  all  or  any 
part  of  any  record  is  necessary,"  the  court 
is  required  to  Impose  appropriate  safeguards 
against  unauthorized  disclosure.  To  facilitate 
compliance  with  this  requirement,  it  would 
be  within  the  Intent  and  spirit  of  this  pro- 
vision of  section  408  that  any  such  court 
order: 

(a)  Limit  disclosure  to  those  parts  of  the 
patient's  record  deemed  essential  to  fulfill 
the  objective  for  which  the  order  was  grant- 
ed: 

(b)  Limit  disclosure  to  those  persons  whose 
need  for  the  information  is  the  basis  for 
the  order; 

(c)  Require,  where  appropriate,  that  all 
information  disclosed  be  held  in  camera; 
and 

(d)  Include  any  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  keep  disclosure  to  a  minimum,  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  the  patient, 
the  physician-patient  relationship  and  the 
administration  of  the  drug-abuse  prevention 
program. 

IFR  Doc.  72-19926  Piled  11-16-72;  8:64  am] 


ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION 
AGENCY  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion is  about  to  get  a  new  director  for 
the  Environmental  Pi»tecti<m  Agency.  It 
tias  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  and 
work  with  Russell  Train  for  several  years. 
He  most  certainly  has  outstandlnjr  cre- 
dentials, and  is  clearly  qllaHfleJu)  be 
administrator  of  this  very  important 
agency. 

His  record  has  been  °  outstanding  in 
whatever  he  has  undertaken.  He  has 
served  not  only  in  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  government, 
but  he  has  been  an  outstanding  lawyer, 
a  national  and  international  leader  In 
the  conservation  movement,  and  a  dedi- 
cated military  officer  during  World  War 
II. 

During  the  past  3  yearj  he  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  CoinjCu  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  Priovto  that  he  was  the 
;he  Interior. 
ir  he  was  an  attorney 
for  the  Joint~"€?6ngressional  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. He  gained  further  experience  in 


legislation  as  head  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's tax  legislative  staff. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  Mr. 
Train  to  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1957,  and  he  served  there  until 
1965  when  he  resigned  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Conservation  Foundation. 

Mr.  Train  also  has  served  on  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  marvelous 
record  of  public  service.  But  my  purpose 
today  is  not  simply  to  praise  Mr.  Train. 
although  I  most  certainly  do. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  state  for  the  record 
my  hopes  that  Mr.  Train  will  be  able  to 
employ  his  vast  experience  to  provide  a 
new  equilibrium  for  the  environmental 
activity  of  Government  and  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

During  the  past  several  months  it  has 
become  abundantly  clear  that  our  en- 
vironmental protection  goals  are  out  of 
kilter  with  our  national  interest. 

We  find  that  imwlse  Federal  policies, 
most  of  them  dictated  by  the  Congress 
or  bureaucracy  set  up  by  Congress,  have 
brought  us  a  serious  fuel  shortage.  This 
shortage  will  become  a  crisis  if  we  are 
forced  to  lmr>ort  huge  quantities  of  fuels 
from  other  nations. 

The  Senate  acted  wisely  2  weeks  ago  in 
voting  to  build  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  We 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  rectifying 
some  of  the  mistakes  which  were  made 
by  the  Congress  in  recent  years. 

Further  review  and  revision  of  our  en- 
vironmental protection  laws  is  urgently 
needed. 

This  has  been  dramatically  illustrated 
in  Arizona  and  20  other  States  where  the 
EPA  has  laid  down  unrealistic  require- 
ments to  control  automobile  and  motor- 
cycle traffic. 

In  States  like  Arizona  and  California, 
the  EPA  edict,  if  implemented,  will  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  economy. 

We  may  end  up  with  cleaner  air,  but 
with  no  means  for  our  people  to  earn  a 
living. 

Elxamples  of  EPA's  proposed  program 
for  Arizona  would  include  a  20  percent 
reduction  of  public  parking  facilities  and 
a  prohibition  against  further  construc- 
tion of  new  parking  facilities,  creation  of 
mass  transit  lanes  for  downtown  streets, 
car  pooling  and  rationing  of  gasoline 
sales  to  prevent  Arizona  citizens  from 
driving  their  cars. 

These  measures  are  about  as  appropri- 
ate for  the  Arizona  economy  as  would 
be  a  plan  calling  for  the  leveling  of  all 
buildings  in  Manhattan  to  create  a  na- 
tional wildlife  preseire. 

Governor  Rampton  of  Utah  in  com- 
menting on  the  EPA  proposal  for  Salt 
Lake  City  had  this  to  say : 

I  and  representatives  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  Utah  have  searched  the 
law  books  in  vain  for  any  previous  attempt 
by  a  federal  agency  to  use  the  threat  of  crim- 
inal prosecution  to  compel  alBrmatlve  action 
by  state  or  local  officials,  even  though  such 
state  or  local  officials  might  feel  that  such  ac- 
tion is  In  violation  of  their  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents and  to  their  oaths  of  office. 

I  submit  (1)  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  in  violation  of  the  lOth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (2) 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  EPA  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 
and  (3)  that  if  such  a  grant  of  power  were  to 
be  claimed  by  Inference  from  the  language  of 
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the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  such  a  grant  of 
power  would  be  an  unconstitutional  delega- 
tion of  the  legislative  authority  under  the 
decision  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  m  the 
landmark  case  of  Schecter  Poultry  Corpora- 
tion v.  VS.  296  U.S.  496,  decided  some  40 
years  ago. 

I  do  not  like  controversy  between  public 
ofDcials  or  between  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, particularly  when  we  are  all  attempt- 
ing to  solve  a  serious  social  problem.  How- 
ever, if  cooperation  is  to  exist,  it  must  be  mu- 
tuakcooperation  and  not  a  dictatorial  posture 
by  EPA.  If  the  EPA  will  recognize  our  rights 
as  state  and  local  governments  to  move  in. 
our  proper  areas  of  authority,  we  will  wel- 
come their  help  and  advice.  In  the  hope  that 
such  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  EPA  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  not  been  in  the  past,  let  us 
now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  detaUs  of 
the  proposed  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  Governor  Rampton 
raised  some  interesting  and  I  believe  very 
valid  questions  about  the  legality  and 
constitutionality  of  the  EPA  regulations. 

He  also  made  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  impracticability  of  the 
EPA  plan.  Here  Is  just  a  small  portion 
of  what  he  had  to  say  about  one  of  the 
regulations  regarding  car  pools: 

The  provision  contained  in  the  proposed 
regulations  for  the  creation  of  bus  and  car 
pool  lanes  Is  sound  in  theory,  but  contains 
certain  detaUs  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
increase,  not  reduce  traffic  congestion  and 
thus  mcrease  and  not  reduce  motor  vehicle 
pollution. 

The  pro{>osed  regulation  would  provide 
that  special  bus  and  car  pool  lanes  should 
be  provided  on  roads  and  highways  where 
there  were  more  than  two  lanes  in  each 
direction.  If  there  were  four  lanes,  one  lane 
wotdd  tie  for  bus  and  car  pools  at  all  hours 
while  an  additional  lane  would  be  for  bus 
and  car  pools  at  the  period  of  high  traffic. 
If  there  were  three  lanes  in  one  direction, 
there  would  be  no  lane  for  constant  use  of 
bus  and  car  pools,  but  one  lane  would  be 
devoted  to  bus  and  car  pools  diuring  peak 
traffic  periods. 

A  practical  problem  arises  in  permitting 
the  use  of  the  bus  lanes  by  car  pools.  It  takes 
more  than  the  mere  enactment  of  a  law  or  a 
regulation  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  We  have  learned  through  ex- 
perience in  this  country  that  people  will  not 
observe  a  law  which  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  regard  as  unfair,  arbitrary,  or  Just 
plain  silly.  The  regulations  would  define  a 
car  pool  as  any  car  carrying  three  or  more 
persons.  While  the  average  motorist  with 
one  or  two  persons  in  his  car  might  regard 
the  regulation  permitting  buses  and  not 
private  passenger  cars  to  use  a  special  lane, 
I  believe  that  they  would  not  regard  an 
arbitrary  cutoff  between  two  and  three  pas- 
sengers, between  three  and  four  passengers 
or  between  four  and  five  passengers  as  being 
a  logical  criterion  on  which  to  base  the  use 
of  the  highway.  If  a  motorist  riding  alone 
or  with  one  other  passenger  in  his  car  saw 
a  faster  moving  lane  of  traffic  being  used  by 
other  passenger  vehicles,  even  though  they 
might  have  three  or  four  occupants,  he  him- 
self would  use  that  lane  of  traffic  to  take 
advantage  of  the  faster  speed:  and  no  rea- 
sonable number  of  highway  patrolmen,  city 
police  or  county  sheriffs  could  prevent  the 
motorist  from  so  doing.  Furthermore,  the 
uncertainty  that  would  exist  in  such  quasi 
law  observance  might  well  create  greater 
congestion  than  now  exists  in  all  lanes,  in- 
cluding the  bus  lanes. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  wieoks  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  numerous  stories 
and  editorials  from  newspapers  detailing 
the  problems  the  EPA  regulations  would 
cause  for  Arizona. 


I  would  hope  that  Mr.  Train  will  re- 
view the  EPA  regulations  very  carefully, 
determine  whether  they  really  are  in 
keeping  with  the  law.  and  if  they  are. 
then  recommend  changes  in  the  law  to 
Congress. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  revoke  our 
commitment  to  environmental  protec- 
tion. It  is  my  belief  that  by  revising  our 
laws,  and  making  our  goals  and  regula- 
tions more  realistic,  we  will  not  only 
maintain  our  economy  but  will  enhance 
our  chances  of  improving  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Train  with  his  vast  experience  not 
only  in  environmental  matters  but  in 
economic  issues,  should  be  Ideal  for  this 
task. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  It  would  be  of 
great  benefit  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  read  Governor  Rampton's  statement, 
which  I  cited  earlier,  in  its  entirety. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

State   Pi,an  por  Air  Qualitt  Control 

(Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Calvin  L. 

Rampton) 

Section  67-1-1,  U.C.A.  1953  provides  that 
the  Governor  "is  the  sole  organ  of  com- 
munication between  the  government  of  this 
state  .  .  .  and  the  United  States."  Therefore, 
this  statement  represents  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Utah  In  regard  to  the 
proposed  regulations  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  regarding  transportation 
restrictions  in  the  Wasatch  Front  region  of 
Utah.  Other  officers  or  employees  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  however  are  not  precluded  from 
presenting  their  own  points  of  view  as  In- 
dividuals. This  they  may  do  freely  and  with- 
out fear  of  reprisal.  Representatives  of  local 
government  wUl,  of  course,  make  their  own 
statements. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  proposals,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  what  I  regard  as 
being  the  proper  roles  of  the  state  govern- 
ment and  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  achieving  satisfactory  ambient  air 
quality.  I  regret  that  the  State  of  Utah  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  appear 
to  be  in  conflict  in  thU  matter,  because  I 
am  sure  that  our  objectives  are  the  same. 
The  concern  of  the  state  with  clean  air  pre- 
dates the  concern  of  the  federal  government, 
as  indicated  by  the  date  of  applicable  statu- 
tory authority.  Utah's  Air  Conservation  Act 
was  passed  in  the  spring  of  1967— three  years 
before  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

Before  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  had  begun  operation,  we  had  already 
completed  an  inventory  of  air  pollution 
sources,  and  bad  determined  that  57%  of 
the  pollutants  in  the  air  came  from  mobile 
sources,  mostly  from  automobUes.  This  has 
concerned  us  deeply.  We  feel  we  have  moved 
responsibly  to  meet  this  problem.  Although 
it  is  probable  that  the  hazard  to  health  from 
motor  vehicle  pollution  was  somewhat  over- 
stated by  Mr.  Green  of  the  EPA  on  a  local 
newscast  approximately  3  weeks*  ago,  we  are 
aware  that  if  this  situation  is  allowed  to  go 
unchecked,  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen 
oxide  pollution  could  become  a  definite  threat 
to  the  health  of  our  i>eopIe.  We  do  not  want 
the  situation  to  even  approach,  let  alone 
reach,  that  level,  and  we  are  determined  that 
it  wiU  not. 

F^irthermore,  we  have  been  very  much 
aware  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  situation.  We 
have  watched  with  dismay  the  dirty  brown 
cloud  that  on  still  days  seems  to  rise  spon- 
taneously from  the  floor  of  the  valley,  in- 
creasing In  thickness  and  density  until  it 


hides  the  mountains  and  dims  the  sun. 
Therefore,  we  have  been  deeply  concerned, 
and  somewhat  resentful  when  actions  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  have  not 
only  not  contributed  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  have  often  delayed  the  so- 
lution. 

Utah  has  attempted  to  develop  a  valid 
transportation  plan  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  state  and  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  EPA.  The  process  has  been 
hampered  by  many  complications  and 
changes  in  direction.  Including 

( 1 )  A  change  in  the  base  year  for  ambient 
data, 

(2)  Addition  of  Provo  and  Ogden  to  the 
Initial  area  (Salt  Lake  City)  requiring  con- 
trol, 

(3)  Imposition  of  an  altitude  correction 
after  the  control  plan  was  prepared, 

(4)  Late  submission  of  ES>A  guidelines 
and 

(5)  Extending  the  date  for  compliance  with 
standards  by  the  automotive  industry  with- 
out warning  only  one  week  before  we  sub- 
mitted our  State  Plans  to  the  EPA  when  the 
Administrator  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  assumptions  based  upon  its  previous 
order  were  essential  to  the  State  Plan. 

Present  efforts  to  refine  the  plan  are 
furt^ier  hampered  by  lack  of  avaUability  of 
the  EPA  technical  support  document  pur- 
ported to  be  the  basis  for  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Part  52  of  Chapter  I.  Title  40  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  16, 
1973. 

On  April  13,  1973,  in  compliance  with 
the  requirement  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970,  the  State  of  Utah  submitted  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  a  Trans- 
portation Control  Plan.  EPA  has  taken  the 
position  this  plan  Is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
,  problem.  With  this  we  are  not  in  agree- 
ment. In  fact,  as  will  appear  later,  many 
of  the  things  which  were  contained  in  the 
Utah  Plan  are  picked  up  by  the  EPA  in  the 
proposed  regulations  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  hearing.  I  have  had  prepared  a  docu- 
ment analyzing  the  EPA  Evaluation  Report 
of  the  trtah  Transportation  Control  Plan. 
(Attachment  #1)  I  will  not  read  this  docu- 
ment in  full,  but  ask  that  it  l>e  included 
in  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

It  has  been  most  difficult  for  the  state  Bu- 
reau of  Environmental  Health  to  deal  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  the  EPA  uses 
its  regional  office  in  Denver.  In  the  case  of 
most  governmental  agencies,  the  regional  of- 
fices have  considerable  decision  making 
power  and  are  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
state  government  on  Joint  programs  on  a 
man-to-man  basis.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
the  EPA.  People  from  the  Denver  office  ap- 
pear to  Ije  no  more  than  conduits,  transmit- 
ting ultimata  from  somewhere  on  high.  In 
seeking  cooperation  on  Joint  state-federal 
anti-pollution  programs,  the  state  officers  are 
empowered  to  make  final  decisions.  The  re- 
gional people  from  Denver  are  not.  The  deci- 
sion-making power  on  the  federal  level  is 
vested  in  individuals  whose  names  we  do  not 
know,  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  with 
whom  we  are  not  even  sure  we  are  communi- 
cating. 

Inherent  in  the  general  language  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  is  the  assumption  that 
cleaning  up  the  air  is  a  partnership  project 
to  t>e  Jointly  entered  into  by  federal,  state 
and  local  governments.  The  role  of  the  fed- 
eral government  as  set  down  in  the  act  is  to 
control  pollution  at  its  source  In  urban  areas 
which  "often  extend  into  two  or  more 
states;"  to  conduct  research  and  work  with 
the  automotive  industry  to  secure  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles  as  nearly  pollution 
free  as  possible,  and  to  promote  "the  develop- 
ment of  devices  which  will  reduce  pollution 
when  installed  on  older  automobiles.  Ob- 
viously, these  functions  cannot  be  performed 
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by  a  single  state  and  are  properly  In  the  prov- 
'    Ince    of    the    federal    government.    However, 
the  act  clearly  states  In  Sec.  101(3)  that: 

"the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion at  Its  source  is  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  States  and  local  governments." 

Sec.  116  of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections 
209,  211(c)(4),  and  233  (preempting  certain 
State  regulation  of  moving  sources)  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  preclude  or  deny  the  right  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to 
adopt  or  enforce  ( 1 )  any  standard  or  limita- 
tion respecting  emissions  of  air  pollutants  or 
(2)  any  requirement  respecting  control  or 
abatement  of  air  pollution;  except  that  if  an 
emission  standard  or  limitation  is  in  effect 
under  an  applicable  Implementation  plan  or 
under  section  111  or  112,  such  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  may  not  adopt  or  enforce 
any  emission  standard  or  limitation  which 
Is  less  stringent  than  the  standard  or  limita- 
tion under  such  plan  or  section." 

The  sections  referred  to  as  being  exempt 
from  the  state  power  all  have  to  do  with  the 
standards  of  production  of  automobiles, 
automotive  equipment,  and  automotive  fuel, 
and  not  with  such  matters  as  are  dealt  with 
In  these  proposed  regulations.  The  Act  does 
state.  Sec.  101(4)  that: 

"Federal  financial  assistance  and  leader- 
ship Is  essential  for  the  development  of 
cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
pollution." 

Section  102  of  the  Act  further  states : 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and  local 
governments  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution;  encourage  the  enactment  of 
Improved,  and  so  far  as  practicable  in  the 
light  of  varymg  conditions  and  needs,  unl- 
torxn  State  and  local  laws  relatmg  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution;  and 
encourage  the  makmg  of  agreements  and 
compacts  between  States  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution." 

I  suppose  threatening  governors  and 
mayors  with  criminal  prosecution  resulting 
In  925,000  per  day  fines  and  a  year's  impris- 
onment could  be  construed  by  some  as  en- 
couragement, but  I  doubt  it  is  the  kind 
of  encouragement  Congress  had  in  mmd. 

I  wonder  If  the  people  who  prepared  the 
proposed  order  have  fully  considered  how 
they  would  use  the  criminal  law  to  force 
state  and  local  governments  into  this  pro- 
posed bureaucratic  strait-jacket.  I  assiime 
their  position  would  be  that  If  a  governor 
or  mayor  refused  to  take  steps  to  place 
the  plan  into  effect  he  would  be  guilty 
of  a  criminal  violation.  But  suppose  the 
governor  or  the  mayor  does  take  such  steps, 
but  does  not  pursue  them  diligently  so  they 
are  not  effective.  Would  he  stUl  be  guUty? 
And  what  of  the  legislature?  The  proposed 
regulations  themselve  require  the  enact- 
ment of  certain  legislation  for  implementa- 
tion. Suppose  the  legislature  defeats  such 
legislation.  Are  all  members  of  the  legis- 
lature guilty — or  merely  those  who  voted 
against  the  enactment?  On  the  other  hand, 
supjKJse  the  legislature  passes  the  required 
legislation  by  a  majority  vote,  are  the  legis- 
lators who  voted  in  the  negative  guilty  of  an 
attempted  violation  of  the  EPA  mandate? 
The  complications  that  could  arise  from  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  criminal  process  to 
coercing  action  on  the  part  of  state  and  lo- 
cal officials  are  so  confusing  and  frightening 
that  they  would  open  up  a  whole  new  field 
of  criminal  law. 

The  criminal  law  and  the  contempt  power 
have  In  the  past  been  used  to  prevent  state 
and  local  officers  from  interfering  with  fed- 
eral ofHcers  in  carrying  out  federal  pro- 
grams where  such  programs  are  within  the 
area  of  federal  Jurisdiction  as  defined  by 
Article  1,  Section  VIII  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  as  interpreted 
by  the  federal  court.  However,  I  and  rep- 


resentatives of  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
State  of  Utah  have  searched  the  law  books 
in  vam  for  any  previous  attempt  by  a  federal 
agency  to  use  the  threat  of  criminal  prose- 
cution to  compel  affirmative  action  by  state 
or  local  officials,  even  though  such  state  or 
local  officials  might  feel  that  such  action 
is  In  violation  of  their  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents and   to  their  oaths  of  office. 

I  submit  (1)  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  in  violation  of  the  10th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (2) 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  EPA  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970,  and  (3)  that  if  such  a  grant  of  power 
were  to  be  claimed  by  inference  from  the 
language  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  such 
a  grant  of  power  would  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  the  legislative  authority 
under  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  the  landmark  case  of  Schecter  Poultry  Cor- 
poration V.  U.S.  295  U.S.  495,  decided  some 
40  years  ago. 

I  do  not  like  controversy  between  public 
officials  or  between  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, particularly  when  we  are  all  at- 
tempting to  solve  a  serious  social  problem. 
However,  if  cooperation  is  to  exist.  It  must  be 
mutual  cooperation  and  not  a  dictatorial 
posture  by  EPA.  If  the  EPA  will  recognize  our 
rights  as  state  and  local  governments  to  move 
in  our  proper  areas  of  authority,  we  will  wel- 
come their  help  and  advice.  In  the  hope  that 
such  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  EPA  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  not  been  in  the  past,  let 
us  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  regulations. 

THE    PROPOSED    RECTTLATIOKS 

I  would  like  first  to  discuss  a  matter  that 
is  common  to  seven  of  the  eight  proposals. 
Seven  of  the  proposed  regiilatlons  provide 
that  the  state  or  local  governments  shall 
submit,  no  later  than  October  1,  1973,  a 
detailed  compliance  schedule  showing  steps 
that  will  be  taken  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment the  proposed  regulations.  I  think  it  is 
evident  that  this  deadline  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  met.  It  is  now  July  27. 1973. 
Furthermore,  I  understand  that  this  record 
will  be  kept  open  for  30  days  for  further  hear- 
ing or  filing  of  statements.  Presiunably  it 
will  take  some  time  for  the  Administrator. 
or  his  representative  to  review  the  record 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not,  on  the 
basis  of  statements  made  here,  modifications 
should  be  made.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
work  could  l)e  done  In  less  than  a  period  of 
weeks,  particularly  If,  as  Is  stated  on  page  17 
of  the  background  statement  "the  Adminis- 
trator's final  promulgation  of  the  transpor- 
tation controls  for  the  Wasatch  Front  will  be 
infiuenced  by  the  comments  and  testimony 
he  receives." 

In  my  opinion  a  lead  period  of  90  davs 
would  be  required  between  final  promulea- 
tlon  of  the  resrulations  and  the  submission 
of  state  or  local  comol lance  schedules.  Sub- 
stantial detail  Is  required  In  these  compli- 
ance schedules.  Including  the  actual  prepara- 
tion of  hills  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature 
to  effectuate  the  schedules.  This  work,  In  my 
opinion,  could  not  be  performed  In  less  than 
60  days  if  it  were  done  consclentlotisly. 
Thereafter,  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
State  Air  Conservation  Committee  to  hold 
hearint^s  on  such  proposed  compliance  sched- 
ules if  we  are  not  to  violate  the  state  law  and 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  EPA.  Such 
hearings  would  require  30  days  notice  under 
established  law  and  regulation.  For  this 
reason  the  Administrator  In  promulgating 
final  regulations  should  certainly  include 
in  such  regulations  a  more  realistic  deadline 
within  which  state  and  local  governments 
could  submit  their  compliance  schedules. 
Sec.  52.2337 — Inspection  and  maintenance 
program 
The  State  plan  Included  a  once  per  year 
engine  tune-up  maintenance  and  Uupectlon 


of  the  installed  pollution  control  devioea. 
The  EPA  plan  would  require  semi-annual 
mspectlons  using  an  idle-mode  teat.  Such 
vehicle  evaluations  require  special  training 
and  the  use  of  special  equipment.  A  new  pro- 
gram of  enforcement,  including  spot  checks 
of  both  inspection  stations  and  vehlclea, 
would  be  required. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  program,  a  good  pro- 
gram, and  one  which  the  stat«  does  intend 
to  adopt.  Whether  inspection  shall  be  by 
state  employees,  as  in  the  case  of  our  driver 
examination  program,  or  by  authorized  com- 
mercial garages  and  service  stations,  as  is 
the  case  with  our  mechanal  inspection  pro- 
gram, is  a  policy  matter  for  legislative  deter- 
mination. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  matter  t>e  han- 
dled by  licensed  commercial  establlshmenta, 
if  in  fact  it  is  determined  after  a  sufficient 
survey  that  enough  commercial  establish- 
ments  will  be  willing  to  insUU  the  neces- 
sary, rather  expensive  equipment  which  will 
be  required  to  adequately  perform  the  more 
than  one  million  inspections  each  year.  It 
Is  quite  evident  that  If  the  state  is  to  per- 
form the  inspections  it  will  require  the  em- 
plojrment  and  training  of  several  hundred 
state  employees,  the  purchase  of  a  great 
amount  of  equipment,  and  the  installation 
of  a  substantial  number  of  testing  stations. 
Whether  or  not  the  legislature  would  be  will- 
ing to  provide  the  rather  extensive  budget 
that  would  be  required  for  this  purpose,  I 
cannot,  of  course,  know.  However,  I  am  in 
agreement  that  whether  it  be  done  by  com- 
mercial establishments,  or  by  the  state,  an 
effective  inspection  program  to  check  auto- 
mobile emissions  and  to  keep  them  within 
allowable  tolerances  is  an  absolutely  essential 
part  ot  any  control  strategy,  whether  it  be 
established  pursuant  to  the  state  air  pollu- 
tion control  program  or  pursuant  to  a 
mandate  from  the  federal  government. 

There  is  one  provision,  however,  that  I  feel 
should  be  deleted  from  any  regulation  re- 
garding Inspection.  This  is  the  proposed 
section  (c)(2)  which  provides  that  any  pro- 
gram for  Inspection  shall  include  "provlsiona 
for  inspection  failure  criteria  consistent  with 
the  emission  reductions  claimed  in  the  plan 
for  the  strategy.  These  criteria  shall  Include 
failure  of  50  percent  of  the  vehicles  in  the 
first  Inspection  cycle." 

Presumably  this  requirement  for  failure 
of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  vehicles  would 
apply  even  though  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  vehicles  met  the  standards.  This  is  sim- 
ilar to  giving  a  policeman  a  quota  for  issu- 
ing of  tickets,  or  making  arrests  within  a 
given  period  regardless  of  how  many  viola- 
tions he  observes — a  long  ago  discredited  and 
discarded  method  of  law  enforcement  ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  52.2338— Air  bleed  to  intake  manifold 

retrofit 

Sec.    52.2339 — Regulation    for    high-altitude 

efficiency  modification 

I  will  discuss  these  two  proposed  regula- 
tions together,  as  the  comments  I  will  make 
are  applicable  to  both.  I  am  \n  agreement 
that  all  motor  vehicles  operating  on  the 
roads  of  the  state  of  Utah  should  be  required 
to  be  fitted  with  necessary  mechanical  de- 
vices to  bring  emissions  within  tolerable 
limits  as  quickly  as  is  practicable  after  such 
devices  are  tested  and  are  available  on  the 
market. 

The  performance  of  research  and  the  en- 
couragement of  manufacturers  to  produce 
such  devices  is  part  of  the  specific  charge  of 
the  EPA  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  I 
am  advised,  however,  that  such  devices  are 
still  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  that  the 
EPA  currently  has  pilot  programs  underwcy 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  devices  that  are  in 
production. 

I  am  informed  that  the  cost  of  fitting 
automobiles  with  these  devices  is  quite  sub- 
stantial— up  to  1 110  for  automobiles  of  model 
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Mars  prior  to  1968  on  which  both  the  air 
bleed  device  and  the  high  altitude  efficiency 
modification  would  be  required,  and  approxi- 
mately $40  for  vehicles  of  model  year  1968 
to  1974  which  would  require  only  the  high 
altitude  modification.  This  would  obviously 
require  an  Investment  of  somewhere  m  ex- 
cess of  (40,000,000  by  the  citizens  of  the  state 
of  Utah  in  the  modification  of  their  auto- 
mobiles. This  amount  would  not  be  too  great 
m  investment  to  be  required  if  In  fact  the 
Installation  of  the  devices  will  make  a  ma- 
terial contribution  to  the  reduction  of  auto- 
mobile exhaust  pollutants.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  devices  would  make  no  contribu- 
tion toward,  or  only  a  minimal  contribution 
toward  pollution  control,  people  of  the  state 
would  quite  properly  resent  being  required  to 
make  this  mvestment.  The  state  of  Utah 
can  and  will  adopt  regvilations  requiring  the 
installation  of  adequate  pollution  control  de- 
vices as  quickly  as  such  devices  are  proved 
effective  and  are  available  on  the  market.  For 
tlie  state,  however,  at  the  present  time  to 
place  into  effect  a  regulation  that  vehicles 
if^aii  be  fitted  with  such  devices  on  or  be- 
fore July  1,  1976  would  merely  be  a  sham 
compliance  with  the  EPA  regulatibns.  It  is 
not  the  desire  of  the  state  government  to 
regulations  merely  to  achieve  technical  com- 
pliance with  an  order  from  the  EPA,  If  It 
i^pears  that  the  standards  may  not  be  met. 
Sec.  52.2340 — Bus/Car  Pool  Lanes 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  has 
committed  Itself  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
mass  transit  system  along  the  Wasatch  Front. 
It  has  long  been  apparent  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  United  States,  that  mass 
transit  systenos  cannot  operate  solely  on  the 
lares  generated  by  the  riders — they  must 
have  a  public  subsidy.  The  legislature  In  1971 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  mass 
transit  districts  because  it  was  properly  felt 
that  individual  units  of  local  government  did 
not  have  sufficiently  large  geographical  Juris- 
diction to  take  care  of  this  problem.  Although 
there  has  been  some  controversy  among  our 
citizens  and  among  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture as  to  whether  a  mass  transit  system 
should  be  a  no-fare  or  a  low-fare  system, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  government 
must  subsidize  the  operation  of  the  buses 
or  other  type  of  transit  operation.  Accord- 
ingly the  legislature  in  1973  authorized  the 
distribution  of  91  million  in  state  funds  for 
the  subsidization  of  mass  transit  systems, 
and  also  authorized  local  mass  transit  dis- 
tricts, upon  approval  of  the  citizens  in  a  local 
referendum,  to  levy  up  to  2  mills  on  the 
property  tax. 

Improvement  of  mass  transit  is  beginning 
to  show  in  the  habits  of  the  riding  public 
In  this  area.  After  a  record  of  yearly  decline 
for  three  decades  the  mass  transit  system  in 
the  metropolitan  Salt  Lake  area  appears  to 
have  turned  a  corner  and  shows  a  significant 
increase  in  partonage  during  the  year  Just 
ended 

The  proposal  to  strengthen  mass  transit 
along  the  Wasatch  Front  was  part  of  the 
state  strategy  for  reduction  of  motor  vehicle 
pollution  as  submitted  on  April  13,  1973.  We 
estimated  in  our  proposal  that  the  Increased 
use  of  mass  transit  alone  would  reduce  motor 
vehicle  pollution  m  the  Salt  Lake  City  area 
by  2  percent.  The  background  paper  sub- 
mitted with  the  proposed  rules  by  the  EPA 
places  the  estimate  at  only  1  percent.  How- 
ever, regardless  of  which  estimate  is  right,  we 
are  committed  to  strengthening  mass  transit 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  pol- 
lution, but  for  other  reasons  related  to  the 
economy  and  the  society  of  this  area. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  proposed 
regulations  for  the  creation  of  bus  and  car 
pool  lanes  is  sound  in  theory,  but  contains 
certain  details  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
increase,  not  reduce  traffic  congestion  and 
thus  Increase  and  not  reduce  motor  vehicle 
pollution. 


The  proposed  regulation  would  provide 
that  special  bus  and  car  pool  lanes  should  be 
provided  on  roads  and  highways  where  there 
were  more  than  two  lanes  in  each  direction. 
If  there  were  four  lanes,  one  lane  would  be 
for  bus  and  car  pools  at  all  hours  while  an 
additional  lane  would  be  for  bus  and  car 
pools  at  the  period  of  high  traffic.  If  there 
were  three  lanes  in  one  direction,  there  would 
be  no  lane  for  constant  use  of  bus  and  car 
pools,  but  one  lane  would  be  devoted  to  bus 
and  car  pools  during  peak  traffic  periods. 

A  practical  problem  arises  \n  permlttmg 
the  use  of  the  bus  lanes  by  car  pools.  It  takes 
more  than  the  mere  enactment  of  a  law  or  a 
regulation  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  We  have  learned  through  expe- 
rience in  this  country  that  people  will  not 
observe  a  law  which  the  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens regard  as  unfair,  arbitrary,  or  Just  plain 
silly.  The  regulations  would  define  a  car  pool 
as  any  car  carrying  three  or  more  persons. 
While  the  average  motorist  with  one  or  two 
persons  m  his  car  might  regard  the  regula- 
tion permlttmg  buses  and  not  private  passen- 
ger cars  to  use  a  special  lane,  I  believe  that 
they  would  not  regard  an  arbitrary  cutoff  be- 
tween two  and  three  passengers,  between 
three  and  four  passengers  or  between  four 
and  five  passengers  as  bemg  a  logical  cri- 
terion on  which  to  base  the  use  of  the  high- 
way. If  a  motorist  riding  alone  or  with  one 
other  passenger  in  his  car  saw  a  faster  mov- 
ing lane  of  traffic  being  used  by  other  pas- 
senger vehicles,  even  though  they  might  have 
three  or  four  occupants,  he  himself  would 
use  that  lane  of  traffic  to  take  advantage  of 
the  faster  speed;  and  no  reasonable  number 
of  highway  patrolmen,  city  police  or  county 
sheriffs  could  prevent  the  motorist  from  so 
doing.  Furthermore,  the  uncertainty  that 
would  exist  in  such  quasi  law  observance 
might  well  create  greater  congestion  than 
now  exists  in  all  lanes.  Including  the  bus 
lanes. 

While  I  am  in  agreement  that  bus  lanes 
could  and  should  be  established  at  appro- 
priate hours  in  areas  where  traffic  is  usually 
congested,  it  would  be  Inadvisable  to  estab- 
lish such  bus  lanes  on  those  roads  where 
traffic  at  all  times,  or  substantially  at  all 
times,  moves  at  a  reasonably  rapid  rate  of 
speed.  For  example,  the  Interstate  highways 
which  run  through  and  around  the  Salt  Lake 
City  metropolitan  area  carry  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  traffic  Into  and  out  of  down- 
town Salt  Lake  City.  Except  for  a  few  trou- 
ble spots  where  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
we  are  experiencing  congestion  for  short  peri- 
ods of  time,  traffic  on  these  interstate  high- 
ways generally  moves  at  the  posted  speed 
limit.  Therefore,  a  bus  would  gain  no  ap- 
preciable advantage  in  point  of  time  re- 
quired to  traverse  the  highway  if  it  had  a 
special  lane.  On  the  other  hand,  making 
available  a  special  lane  of  traffic  for  the  very 
low  utilization  it  would  receive  from  bus 
traffic  would  crowd  the  remaining  traffic  into 
fewer  lanes,  and  could  very  well  create 
points  of  congestion  where  none  now  exist. 
The  highest  degree  of  automobile  pollution 
occurs  in  the  case  of  stop  and  go  traffic  such 
as  is  Incident  to  congestion  on  streets  and 
highways.  Furthermore,  when  there  is  con- 
gestion, uncertainty  exists  among  the  motor- 
ists, and  changing  lanes  frequently  results 
in  traffic  backups  m  all  lanes.  Therefore,  es- 
tablishing bus  lanes  under  these  situations 
might  well  result  in  a  substantial  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  in  carbon  monoxide 
pollution. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed regulation  would  provide  that  certam 
streets  or  highways  could  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  the  special  bus  lane  if 
permission  for  the  exemption  is  obtained 
from  the  Administrator.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unreasonable  Intrusion  of  the 
federal  government  upon  the  power  of  the 
state  and  local  governments.  The  confusion 
and  red  tape  required  when  an  c^cer  in 


Washington  undertakes  to  regulate  such 
matters  as  traffic  on  city  streets,  mcludlng 
such  details  as  where  buses  may  make  left 
hand  turns,  where  directional  signs  must  be 
Installed,  and  how  the  imes  on  streets  shall 
be  painted,  is  plainly  evident.  Officials  of 
local  government  not  only  have  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation,  but  they  also  have 
deef>er  concern  with  the  -solution  of  the 
problem,  and  are  in  a  position  to  react  much 
more  rapidly  to  changing  situations  that 
may  occur  in  traffic  patterns.  Predetermina- 
tion of  such  details  is  impossible;  therefore, 
local  officials  must  have  latitude  to  react  to 
situations  as  they  occur.  This  would  be  a 
costly  exercise  in  futility,  the  cost  of  re- 
quired signs  and  Interchanges  alone  is  es- 
timated at  920,000,000. 
Sec.  52.2341 — Management  of  parking  supply 

The  proposed  regulations  would  provide 
that  no  new  parking  facilities  or  modifica- 
tion or  enlargement  of  existing  facilities 
could  be  constructed  in  Davis,  Salt  Lake, 
Weber  or  Utah  counties,  without  permis- 
sion of  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA. 

The  state  in  its  plan  which  was  submitted 
on  April  13,  1973  proposed  the  limitation  of 
on-street  parking  during  certain  hours  in 
downtown  Salt  Lake  City.  This  proposal  was 
not  made  to  harass  the  motorist  by  nuiklng  It 
difficult  for  him  to  find  a  place  to  park,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  additional 
lanes  which  would  move  traffic  more  readily 
in  the  downtown  area,  and  thus  reduce  the 
excessive  use  of  gasoline  incident  to  stop  and 
go  driving.  However,  If  we  are  to  reduce  the 
number  of  parkmg  spaces  available  on  the 
streets  In  downtown  Salt  Lake,  It  is  essential 
that  we  compensate  by  Increasing  the  avail- 
able off-street  parking  facilities.  Therefore, 
this  proposed  regulation  appears  to  be  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  good  plannmg. 

No  doubt  the  limitation  on  off-street  park- 
ing is  being  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  the  motorist  to  find 
a  parking  place  under  the  theory  that  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  to  force  him  to  make 
fewer  trips  or  to  ride  public  transportation. 
Perhaps  there  would  t>e  some  effect  in  this 
regard,  and  to  the  extent  that  It  did  re- 
duce travel,  it  would  reduce  gasoline  con- 
sumption. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
an  adverse  effect,  which  in  my  opinion  would 
cause  the  consumption  of  a  great  deal  more 
gasoline  than  the  minor  reduction  of  ve- 
hicles on  the  downtown  streets  would  save. 

If  people  have  an  automobile  and  can  af- 
ford to  drive  It,  many  are  going  to  drive  be- 
cause of  the  greater  convenience  as  com- 
pared with  public  transportation.  People  who 
cfuit  readily  find  a  parking  place  on  the 
street  or  in  a  parking  lot  are  going  to  cruise 
the  area  until  they  can  find  a  parking  place. 
Therefore,  a  limitation  of  parkmg  places  off- 
street  is  going  to  occasion  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  stop  and  go  driving  mcident  to 
the  casual  cruising  around  the  downtown 
area.  This  meandering  type  of  driver  would 
tend  to  negate  the  benefit  that  would  be  ob- 
tamed  from  opening  up  additional  traffic 
lanes  in  the  downtown  area.  It  would  result 
in  substantial  extra  stop  and  go  driving  by 
the  parking  place  seeker.  The  best  thmg  to 
do.  so  far  as  air  pollution  control  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  get  the  car  off  the  street  into 
a  parking  place  and  get  the  motor  turned  off 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  If  severe  restric- 
tions are  placed  on  parking  in  the  central 
business  district,  many  of  the  busmessmen 
wo\ad  be  chauffeured  to  and  from  work  by 
ther  wives,  thus  doubling  the  vehicle  miles 
travelled  for  this  group.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
regulation  which  I  would  have  to  oppose  with 
all  legal  means  available  to  me. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed regulation  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  grant  permits  if  he  sees  fit. 
Here  again,  however,  we  have  an  unreason- 
able intrusion  into  local  governmental  af- 
fairs. A  person  desiring  to  construct  a  park- 
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Ing  lot  or  expand  a  parking  lot  Incident  to 
his  place  of  business  would  not  be  able  to 
go  to  the  city  or  county  licensing  ofBce  as 
be  now  may,  or  even  to  the  more  readily 
accessible  state  capltol.  but  would  have  to 
obtain  permission  either  from,  or  under  terms 
dictated  by,  an  administrator  In  Washington, 
who  knows  little  of  local  conditions. 

Piirthermore,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  It  Is  practically  impossible  to  build  and 
operate  a  commercial  establishment  of  any 
kind  without  providing  parking,  both  for 
employees  and  customers.  The  motel,  the 
hotel,  the  super-market,  the  office  building, 
the  variety  store;  all  mxist  have  available 
parking  If  they  are  to  exist.  Therefore,  for 
the  Administrator  to  assume  control  over 
the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  construction 
of  parking  facilities  in  the  fotir  counties 
containing  78  percent  of  Utah's  population 
would  give  the  Administrator  dictatorial 
control  over  future  commercial  and  economic 
development  of  this  state. 

Sec.   52.2342 — Regulations   for  limitation   of 
on-street  parking  in  Salt  Lake 

It  is  dlfHcult  to  determine  why  this  regu- 
lation is  being  proposed.  It  is  part  of  the 
state's  air  pollution  control  strategy  sub- 
mitted by  the  state  on  April  13,  1973.  To 
again  propose  it  in  this  form  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  convey  to  the  public  the 
impression  that  the  state  has  refused  to  take 
this  action,  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  to  step  in.  This  impression  Is 
f-lse  and  misleading. 

Sec.  52.2343 — Regulation  of  on-street 
parking  in  Provo 

This  proposed  regulation  covers  an  area 
not  within  the  state  plan  which  has  been 
presented.  I  assume  that  a  representative  of 
the  City  Commission  of  Provo,  Utah  will 
discuss  this  proposed  regulation,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  refrain  from  comment. 

Sec.  52.2344 — GasoliTie  limitatioru 
The  proposed  regulation  in  this  regard 
would  require  the  state  to  limit  annual  gaso- 
line sales  in  Davis,  Salt  Lake,  Utah  and 
Weber  counties  for  the  tadeflnlte  future  to 
the  volume  experienced  during  the  12  months 
ending  June  30.  1973.  The  regulation  would 
further  require  the  State  of  Utah  to  set  up 
prccedures   to   implement  such   rationing. 

I  feel  that  consistent  with  my  oath  of  of- 
fice to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Utah,  I 
would  have  to  oppose  this  regulation  with 
all  legal  means  available  to  me.  This  pro- 
>osed  regulation  represents  an  unconsclon- 
4ble  intrusion  of  the  federal  power  into  state 
•nd  local  government.  It  would  be  ruinous  of 
a  major  section  of  Utah's  economy.  F*urther- 
more,  it  is  so  poorly  conceived  that  It  might 
Increase  rather  than  decrease  motor  vehicle 
pollution  In  the  area. 

I  should  point  out  first  that  the  test  period 
itself  is  a  period  of  depressed  gasoime  con- 
sumption because  of  shortages  of  gasoline 
that  began  to  develop  in  May  and  June  of 
this  year.  I  also  point  out  that  the  devices 
which  are  being  placed  upon  automobiles  to 
control  pollution,  including  those  which 
are  going  to  be  installed  on  older  vehicles, 
while  they  may  reduce  pollution  substanti- 
ally, will  Increase  consumption  of  gasoline. 
What  we  are  being  asked  to  do,  therefore,  U 
to  limit  all  future  consumption  to  a  de- 
pressed base  period  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  more,  not  less,  consumption  of  gasoline 
will  be  required  in  driving  any  given  mile- 
age as  a  restilt  of  the  operation  of  pollution 
control  equipment. 

Although  only  approximately  6  percent  of 
the  vehicle  miles  driven  in  the  Wasatch 
Front  area  are  driven  by  tourists,  this  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  traffic  has  a  major 
bnpact  on  the  economy  of  the  region.  34 
percent  of  the  persons  employed  along  the 
Wasatch  Front  are  employed  in  the  service 
and  trade  categories,  to  which  employment 
Sourism  is  a  major  contributing  factor.  That 


the  imposition  of  gasoline  restriction  In  the 
Wasatch  Front  would  inhibit  toiirtsm  can- 
not be  doubted.  The  fact  of  such  rationing 
would  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
throughout  the  country,  and  tourists  plan- 
ning their  trips,  fearing  an  taabillty  to  get 
a  sufficient  supply  of  gasoline  in  the  Wa- 
satch Front  area,  would  plan  their  vaca- 
tions to  avoid  the  area. 

Even  a  reduction  In  tourist  travel  by  30 
percent,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  reduction  that  would  occur 
.would  deal  a  severe  blow  to  motels  hotels' 
service  stations  and  grocery  stores,  and  in 
fact  to  the  whole  economy.  The  tourist  dol- 
lar,  although  coming  from  what  U  technically 
a  second  industry,  represents  new  money  and 
turns  over  in  the  community  generally  as 
rapidly  as  money  generated  In  primary  in- 
dustry. 

On   the   other   hand,   the   rationing   pro- 
gram  within  the  limited  geographical  area 
would,  in  my  opinion,  not  reduce  the  con- 
sumption incident  to  the  94  percent  of  the 
mileage   driven    by    local   driver.    In    fact    it 
would    actually    Increase    the    consumption 
among  residents,  probably  more  than  enough 
to  make  up  for  any  reduction  in  gasoline  con- 
sumption by  tourists.  As  the  rationing  would 
apply  only  in  the  four  counties,  any  resi- 
dent finding  a  shortage  of  gas  at  his  local 
service  station  could,  by  a  drive  of  15  or  20 
miles  Into  Box  Elder  County,  Tooele  County, 
Juab    Coimty,    Summit    County    or    Morgan 
County,  fill  up  at  an  unratloned  service  sta- 
tion. Therefore,  to  the  burning  of  the  gaso- 
line incident  to  his  ordinary  travels  within 
the  rationed  area,  would  be  added  the  addi- 
tional consimiption  resulting  from  his  travel 
to    a    service    station    outside    the    rationed 
area.    Furthermore,    rationing   wlthm    a   re- 
stricted area  would  inevitably  give  rise   to 
the  very  dangerous  practice  of  home  storage 
of  gasoline  by  those  who  want  to  cut  down 
the  frequency  of  their  trips  to  service  sta- 
tions beyond  the  border  of  the  rational  area. 
Nor  would  it  do  any  good  to  expand  the 
geographic  area  of  the  limitation.  It  would 
merely  move  the  boundary  out  a  few  miles. 
Gasoline  rationing  cannot  be  successful  if  it 
is  done  on  the  basis  of  a  geographical  region 
with  artificial  boundary  lines  acrooa  which 
the  motorist  can  go  to  buy  and  transport 
gasoime  without  restriction.  If  gasoline  ra- 
tioning is  to  have  any  chance  of  being  suc- 
cessful In  reducing  consumption,  it  will  have 
to  be  nationwide. 
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mterlm  or  otherwise  "as  are  reasonable  undw 
the  circumstances."  *^ 

As  of  this  date  EPA  has  disapproved  Utah's 
valid  request  for  an  extension  to  I977,  and 
this  list  of  unreasonable,  impractical'  and 
unworkable  restrictions  are  proposed  mo. 
parently  as  "reasonable  interim  measures'-to 
be  Imposed  on  the  citizens  of  Utah. 

Utah's  plan  which  is  already  well  under 
way.  is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  require- 
ments.  and  untold  costs  in  time  and  moner 
unnecet  aarily  spent  without  commensurate 
benefit  van  be  avoided  by  approving  an  ex- 
tension  vo  1977. 

On  page  13  of  the  background  paper  the 
effects  of  transportation  controU  are  sum- 
marized. The  paper  states  that  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  1976  are  64  percent  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  46  percent  in  Ogden  and  51  per- 
cent in  Provo.  The  schedule  contained  In 
the  background  paper  further  points  out  that 
the  strategies  already  proposed  by  the  SUte 
of  Utah  plus  those  contained  m  the  proposed 
regulations  would  result  to  a  reduction  in 
carbon  monoxide  pollution — over  and  above 
the  federal  motor  vehicle  control  program— 
of  65  percent  in  Salt  Lake  City.  11  percent 
more  than  is  required;  63  percent  In  Ogden. 
7  percent  more  than  Is  required;  and  59  per- 
cent in  Provo,  8  percent  more  than  is  re- 
quired. 

An  examination  of  the  schedule  Indicates 
that  the  required  reductions  would  be  met 
by  the  controls  already  prop>osed  in  the  State 
plan  heretofore  submitted,  plus  those  which 
I  have  In  this  statement  indicated  we  an 
willing  to  implement  as  quickly  as  Is  prac- 
ticable. The  two  proposals  to  which  I  object 
most  strenuously,  and  which  I  have  indi- 
cated I  wUl  resist  by  court  action,  namely, 
the  control  of  parking  faculties  and  the  limi- 
tation of  gasoline  supplies,  are  not  even 
necessary. 

If  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
will  revoke  the  two  highly  objectionable  pro- 
posals, modify  the  retrofit,  inspection  and 
maintenance,  and  bus/car  pool  lane  strat- 
egies to  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  EPA  and 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  Invest  the  representa- 
tives in  the  Denver  office  with  authority  to 
work  with  us  cooperatively  rather  than  dlc- 
tatorlly  in  an  effort  to  Implement  the  other 
proposals.  I  am  certato  that  this  problem 
can  be  met  and  solved. 


CONCLUSION 


On  May  31.  1972  the  Administrator  of  the 
E3*A  determtoed  that  there  was  no  reason- 
able way  to  meet  the  1975  deadline  for 
achieving  the  ambient  CO  levels.  On  this 
basis  he,  on  his  own  authority,  extended 
the  deadline  to  1977  for  several  states,  in- 
cluding Utah.  Subsequently,  resulting  from 
action  brought  against  EPA  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  rendered  a  decision  ordering  a 
revocation  of  the  extension  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, but  at  the  same  time  provldtog  that 
"the  Administrator  shall  not  grant  any  state 
an  extension  for  attainment  of  the  primary 
standard  unless  he  first  complies  with  the 
procedures  established  in  Section  110(e)  . . ." 

Following  this  court  order,  Utah  complied 
with  each  of  the  five  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act : 

1.  We  presented  a  plan  for  attainment  of 
the  standard  by  1975. 

2.  I,  as  Governor,  submitted  valid  reasons 
why  the  sources  are  vmable  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  by  1975. 

3.  The  State  considered  and  applied  as  part 
of  its  plan  reasonably  available  alternate 
procedures. 

4.  The  State  plan  applied  to  all  sources 
significantly  contrlbuttog  to  CO  levels  the 
regions  under  question. 

6.  The  State  plan  Included  all  measures. 


Attachment  No.  1  by  Gov.  Calvto^L. 
Rampton  /K 

EPA   EVALUATION   BEPOBT   POK  THE   XTTAH  ^N8- 
PORTATION    CONTKOL    PLAN    e/a|/T3V\ 

Section  51.14 — Control  strategy  'carhdil 
monoxide  \ 

I.  "The  strategy  does  not  provlcVt  for  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  i-Jnixxt  stand- 
ard In  Salt  Lake  City  and  does  not  discuss 
Provo  and  Ogden." 

Comment. — The  Utah  State  Air  Implemen- 
tation Plan  was  based,  as  Instructed  by  EPA, 
on  the  base  year  data  of  1970.  Those  data 
indicated  no  problem  In  either  Provo  or 
Ogden. 

Although  in  1972.  when  the  transportation 
plan  was  being  written,  EPA  suggested  che 
State  use  1971  data  for  a  base  because  cal- 
culations ustog  that  year's  data  required  less 
control  to  achieve  the  standard,  the  staff 
opted  to  retato  1970  as  the  base  year  since 
measured  yearly  ambient  levels  can  vary  both 
up  and  down  from  year  to  year  because  of 
meteorological  parameters  beyond  control. 
It,  therefore,  la  logical  to  fix  a  reference  year 
and  stick  to  It  at  least  until  a  plan  Is  written 
and  tried  out.  1972  data  for  Ogden  and  Provo 
show  some  short  periods  which  exceeded  the 
standard,  but  insufficient  data  are  available 
to  indicate  a  trend.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
8-hour  averages  above  the  standard  are  ap- 
parently associated  to  a  large  extent  with 
toverslon  conditions. 

It  is  emphasized  that  all  calculations  for 
determtoing  the  amount  of  CO  emission  re- 
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ductloa  to  be  obtained  are  baaed  upon  as- 
gmnptlons.  None  of  the  control  procedures 
piopoeed  by  EPA  or  anyone  else  have  been 
Oled  out.  No  one  knows  even  approximately 
what  restUts  wlU  actually  be  obtatoed. 
1.  Salt  Lake  City 

-(a)  .  .  .  Although  tbla  reduction  (36% 
Induction  claimed  In  Utah's  plan  for  the  ef- 
fect of  federal  controlB  on  new  vehicles) 
would  have  been  correct  at  sea-level  prior 
to  the  extension  granted  by  the  Admtolstra- 
tion  for  control  of  new  vehicles,  the  number 
must  be  modified  for  Salt  Lake  City's  high 
altitude  and  the  effect  of  the  extension." 

Comment. — (a)  If  the  Administrator  has 
determtoed  that  the  Federal  date  of  achieve- 
ment is  impossible,  it  is  uiu^alistlc  to  re- 
quire the  states  to  impose  more  unreason- 
able requirements  to  take  up  the  slack. 

(b)  It  was  recognized  that  high  altitude 
operation  of  a  gasoltoe  engine  tuned  to  op- 
erate at  sea  level  could  tocrease  CO  output, 
however,  no  definitive  Informatlor.  was 
available  at  the  time  the  plan  was  written 
for  an  estimation  of  the  extent.  This  In- 
formation Is  still  not  available.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  Colorado  State  and  EPA  Is  now 
In  progress  to  determtoe  how  much  if  any 
effect  actually  results.  The  tentative  results 
Will  be  avaUable  to  December  1973.  (Private 
communication  with  Colorado  State.) 

"(b)  The  Plan  claims  a  16%  reduction  In 
carbon  monoxide  from  the  State's  Inspection 
and  Matotenance  program.  Assuming  the 
State  institutes  an  idle  inspection  system, 
the  maximum  reduction  per  vehicle  would 
be  10%." 

Comment. — The  OCA  (EPA's  own  constdt- 
ant)  report  on  the  study  of  Salt  Lake  City 
state  that  10-26%  reduction  in  emissions 
could  be  expected  from  an  inspection-main- 
tenance program  (not  includtog  retrofit  de- 
vices). EPA  now  chooses  to  accept  another 
estimate.  In  a  game  of  estimates,  the  man 
with  the  final  review  can  always  over-rule 
any  applicant. 

(c)  Emiaaion  Reduction  from  Traffic  Flow 
tmprovements  and  Vehicle  Restraints: 

"The  plan  todlcates  that  the  proposed 
combination  of  computerized  traffic  signals 
and  prohibition  of  curb  parking  during  peak 
traffic  periods  will  tocrease  average  vehicle 
speed  from  16  to  22  m.p.h.  in  the  central  busi- 
ness district  of  Salt  Lake  City,  resulting  in  a 
80-percent  reduction  In  carbon  monoxide 
•missions.  The  plan  also  Indicates  that  traf- 
fic volume  will  Increase  15  percent  by  1975, 
with  a  correspondtog  Increase  In  emissions. 
Subtracttog  this  traffic  Increase  from  the  es- 
timated 30-percent  reduction  In  emissions 
leaves  a  net  reduction  of  15  percent.  Since 
the  plan  takes  credit  for  a  9-percent  reduc- 
tion in  carbon  monoxide  emissions  from  the 
computerized  traffic  system,  only  a  6-percent 
reduction  can  be  credited  to  the  parktog  re- 
strictions. Instead  of  the  8.5  percent  claimed 
by  the  State." 

Comment. — The  staff  did  not  make  a  calcu- 
lation error  as  implied.  Since  GCA  (EPA's 
contractor)  had  made  an  In-depth  study  of 
Salt  Lake  City's  problem  and  had  arrived  in 
their  calculations  at  a  figure  of  8.6%  (which 
Is  to  the  same  range  as  the  state's  6%)  It 
was  concluded  that  of  the  two  figures,  OCA's 
was  most  likely  to  be  correct.  This  is  so  stated 
In  Utah's  plan. 

(d)  Calculation  of  Overall  Reduction: 
"The  Plan  erroneously  applies  all  of  the 

Individual  reductions  to  the  same  base  value, 
the  total  1970  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide 
In  Salt  Lake  County  (226,110  tons),  whereas 
only  vehicular  emissions  will  be  reduced  by 
the  control  strategies.  In  addition,  applying 
**»•  FMVCP  to  the  vehicular  emissions  leaves 
a  substantially  lower  number  to  which  the 
next  strategy  may  be  applied  (See  attach- 
ment 3). 

Comment — a.  Utah's  calculations  for  re- 
duction strategies  for  the  Core.  Area  of  Salt 
Lake  City  were  not  based  on  the  tons  of  emls- 
■tons  of  (X>  In  Salt  Lake  County.  Such  a  cal- 


culation obviously  would  be  erroneous,  since 
It  would  Include  CO  from  fixed  sources 
whereas  the  control  strategies  apply  only  to 
mobile  sources.  Actually,  calculations  for 
Utah's  Plan  were  based  upon  ambient  levels 
measured  to  the  Core  Area,  i.e..  parts  of  CO 
per  million  parts  of  air  and  percentages. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  correct  for  CO 
from  fixed  sources  in  the  State's  calculations 
for  three  reasons:  (a)  the  most  significant 
fixed  sources  of  CO  to  Salt  Lake  County  are 
situated  such  that  their  emissions  cannot 
affect  CO  levels  to  the  Core  Area,  (b)  Meas- 
ured data  todlcate  that  the  CO  levels  in  the 
Core  Area  are  almost  entirely  due  to  vehicu- 
lar traffic,  (c)  The  estimates  and  assumptions 
made  to  assigning  a  given  degree  of  achieved 
control  from  any  of  the  available  strategies 
Involve  probably  errors  which  did  not  and 
still  to  this  date  do  not  warrant  such  small 
adjustment.  EPA  calculations  are  not  valid 
since  they  use  emissions  data  fnMn  every 
source  to  the  whole  county  to  determine  the 
extent  of  control  to  the  small  core  area  of 
the  city.  In  like  manner,  the  EIPA  proposal 
to  require  controls  on  the  bulk  of  the  vehi- 
cles to  the  State  to  effect  ambient  CO  re- 
ductions to  three  very  small  core  areas  is 
completely  Illogical,  (d)  EPA's  contention 
that  Utah  erred  by  calculattog  the  reduction 
to  be  achieved  from  each  phase  of  Its  strategy 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  rather  than  on  the 
remainder  after  each  Incremental  reduction 
is  based  on  false  assumptions  for  severul  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  Incremental  procedure  assumes 
that  each  phase  of  the  strategy  will  be  ap- 
plied individually  in  some  predetermtoed 
order;  actually,  to  both  Utah's  plan  and 
EPA's  proposal,  all  strategies  are  applied 
simultaneously.  (2)  If  the  tocremental  pro- 
cedure (as  illustrated  by  EPA)  is  applied  to 
which  the  tonnage  reduction  Is  calculated 
from  the  percent  reduction  anticipated  from 
each  strategy,  the  final  result  differs  dep>end- 
tog  on  the  order  to  which  the  strategies  are 
assumed  to  be  applied.  (3)  The  probable  er- 
rors associated  with  the  assumptions  on 
which  all  of  these  calculations  are  based 
are  far  greater  than  the  small  differences 
which  result  from  mathematical  manipula- 
tions. In  this  regard  it  Is  pototed  out  that 
on  page  5,  item  4  of  EPA's  table  illustrating 
Utah's  "error"  to  calculation  uses  the  same 
"erroneous"  procedure,  l.e.,  adds  up  the  per- 
cent reduction  for  several  strategies,  then 
applies  this  to  the  previous  base. 
2.  Ogden  and  Provo 

"Ogden  Accordtog  to  data  obtatoed  from 
the  Utah  State  Division  of  Health  by  OCA 
Corporation,  the  second  highest  8-hour  con- 
centration of  carbon  monoxide  to  Ogden  was 
17  ppm.  This  concentration,  which  occurred 
to  1971,  requires  a  reduction  of  47  percent 
from  the  1971  emission  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  Ogden.  The  State  plan  presenta 
no  strategy  to  attain  and  malntato  the  na- 
tional 8-hour  standard  for  carbon  monoxide 
to  Ogden." 

"Provo  Accordtog  to  data  obtatoed  from 
the  Utah  State  Division  of  Health  by  OCA 
Corporation,  the  second  highest  8-hour  con- 
centration of  carbon  monoxide  to  Provo  was 
20  ppm.  This  concentration,  which  occurred 
to  1971,  requires  a  reduction  of  55  percent 
from  the  1971  emission  levels  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide In  Ogden.  The  State  plan  presenta  no 
strategy  to  attain  and  maintain  the  national 
8-hour  standard  for  carbon  monoxide  to 
Provo." 

It  is  completely  irrational  to  impose  dras- 
tic limitations  on  motor  vehicle  operation 
throughout  a  four-county  area  (for  some 
strategies  proposed,  state-wide  restrictions 
would  be  necessary  to  make  enforcement  pos- 
sible) to  order  to  reduce  the  CO  concentra- 
tions to  three  very  small  core  areas.  Up  to 
this  point  the  staff  has  followed  EPA  (and 
Ita  contractor)  guidance  In  preparing  a  con- 
trol strategy  even  though  we  had  grave 
doubta  as  to  the  benefita  to  be  realized  and 


the  practicality  of  application.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  EPA's  present  completely  dogmatic, 
unreasonable,  and  unrealistic  proposal,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  State  should  alter  Its  course 
and  take  time  to  develop  a  direct,  simple 
and  workable  approach  to  reduce  CO  con- 
centrations (If  this  is  Indeed  necessary)  to 
the  three  areas  designated.  Stoce  the  times 
that  the  standard  is  exceeded  occur  almost 
exclusively  in  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
are  associated  with  adverse  meteorological 
conditions  and  are  of  limited  duration,  the 
direct  approach  of  llmlttog  or  prohibiting 
vehicular  traffic  wlthto  the  core  areas  on  an 
air  episode  basis  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  effective  approach  yielding  the  greatest 
benefits  from  the  least  cost. 

In  both  Provo  and  Salt  Lake  City,  the  n\im- 
ber  of  times  the  standard  Is  exceeded  varies 
widely  from  year  to  year.  In  Salt  Lake  data 
have  been  collected  long  enough  and  the 
number  of  times  per  year  the  value  Is  ex- 
ceMed  todlcate  that  the  measured  CO  con- 
centrations are,  to  fact,  not  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  unusual  circumstances.  In  Provo,  the 
wide  variations  In  the  values  for  the  three 
years  it  has  been  monitored  raise  serloua 
questions  as  to  the  existence  of  an  actual 
problem. 

In  Ogden  the  situation  Is  even  more  tenu- 
ous since  data  have  been  ccdlected  for  only 
two  years. 


THE  DAVIS  CUP  PINAL 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  international  sports  event  will 
take  place  in  Arkansas  this  weekend. 
The  American  Zone  final  of  the  Davis 
Cup,  in  which  the  United  States  v^ill 
face  ChUe,  will  be  played  at  the  Bums 
Park  Tennis  Center  in  "NtirttL  Little 
Rock.  ^^ 

The  North  Little  Rock  tennis  facili- 
ties are  among  the  finest  in  the  Nation 
and  we  are  proud  that  Arkansas  has 
been  chosen  as  the  site  for  this  im- 
portant tennis  competition.  Those  as- 
sociated with  this  event  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  insure  its  success. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  welcoming 
the  Chilean  team  member^  to  Arkansas, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  treated  to 
traditional  Arkansas  hospitality  during 
their  stay. 

Members  of  the  U.S.  team  are  Stan 
Smith,  Dick  Stockton,  Tom  Gorman, 
Harold  Solomon,  and  Erik  Van  Dillen. 
Dennis  Ralston  is  the  nonplaying  cap- 
tain. 


DAVID  E.  K.  BRUCE  HEADS  UJ8. 
LIAISON  OFFICE  IN  PEKING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  James 
Pringle,  of  Reuters,  in  a  dispatch  from 
Peking  carried  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  11,  1973,  gave  an  interesting  re- 
port on  the  "settling  in"  of  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  who  heads  the  U.S.  Liaison  Office 
in  Peking. 

With  his  customary  intelligence,  dis- 
cretion, and  vigor,  Ambassador  Bruce 
will  represent  the  United  States  well  in 
Peking.  Evangeline  Bruce  is  a  magnif- 
icent person.  The  insights  in  Mr. 
Pringle 's  article  attest  to  this,  and  I  rec- 
onunend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Dbspite  Low  U.S.  Profele,  Brttcz's  Dvlomact 
Is  Making  an  Impact  in  Peking 
(By  James  Prlngle) 
Peking,  July  10. — "Now  we  are  In  busi- 
ness," said  David  K.  E.  Bruce  In  bis  easy  Vir- 
ginia drawl. 
A  tall,  spare  figure,  the  longtime  Ameri- 
,      can  diplomat  looked  up  into  the  damp,  dull 
early-morning  sky  over  Peking  at  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  hanging  limp  atop  a  20-root  flag- 
pole In  the  compound  of  the  first  permanent 
,'      American  mission  here  since  1949. 

As  uniformed  Marine  giiarda — some  wear- 
ing Vietnam  campaign  medals — stood  rigid- 
ly at  attention  watched  by  soldiers  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army  on  duty 
at  the  gate,  Mr.  Bruces  wife,  Evangeline, 
photographed  the  brief  fiag-ralslng  cere- 
mony. Then  the  75-year-old  envoy,  a  former 
Ambassador  In  Paris,  Bonn  and  London,  who 
was  called  from  retirement  to  undertake  this 
assignment,  turned  and  entered  the  mission 
with  his  two  principal  aides,  Alfred  le  8.  Jen- 
kins and  John  Holdrldge. 

In  a  sense  Mr.  Bruce  had  been  "In  busi- 
ness" from  the  moment  be  stepped  off  a 
plane  on  May  14,  and  the  "quiet"  diplomacy 
favored  by  the  soft-spoken  Democrat  has  al- 
ready made  Its  Impact  on  Peking's  cloistered 
diplomatic  community. 

chabm  and  drt  wit 

The  charm  and  dry  wit  of  this  gifted  con- 
versationalist have  already  had  a  chance  to 
rub  off  on  two  of  the  hitherto  most  uncom- 
promising figures  In  China's  leadership, 
Chiang  Chlng,  wife  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  and  Yao  Wen-yuan.  Mr.  Yao,  a  leftist 
literary  and  theatrical  critic  from  Shanghai 
who  Is  now  No.  6  in  the  leadership  Une-up, 
fired  the  opening  volley  In  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution In  1965. 

In  what  appeared  to  observers  here  as  an 
Indication  that  the  left  was  giving  its  Im- 
primatur to  the  new  Chinese-American  re- 
lationship, Miss  Chiang  and  Mr.  Yao  ap- 
peared with  Mr.  Bruce  at  a  mid-June 
basketball  game  between  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  In  the  Capital  Stadium,  where 
Ping  Pong  diplomacy"  had  Its  first  mani- 
festations. 

It  was  a  table-tennis  match  here  in  April, 
1971,  that  led  to  President  Nixon's  visit  last 
year  and  to  a  later  visit  by  Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger, Mr.  Nixon's  adviser,  that  resulted  In 
the  opening  of  liaison  missions  In  Washing- 
ton and  Peking. 

Typically,  the  Chinese  gave  the  American 
party  only  a  minute's  advance  warning  that 
Miss  Chiang  would  be  present,  and  for  the 
first  time,  at  least  since  the  start  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  the  former  Shanghai 
film  actress  shed  her  well-tailored  Mao  suit 
for  an  elegant  mldlength  grey  dress  with 
white  sandals  and  matching  shoulder  bag. 
embassies  in  all  but  nabix 
Their  appearance  together  and  the  af- 
fable conversation  were  televised  nationwide. 
As  a  foreign  envoy  present  remarked,  "It's 
going  to  be  hard  for  Americans  to  maintain 
their  low  profile  in  China  for  long." 

With  diplomatic  Immunity  and  the  right 
to  send  coded  messages  and  issue  visas,  both 
liaison  offices — China's  is  headed  by  Huang 
Chen,  former  Ambassador  In  Paris  and  a 
■y  Central  Committee  member — operate  as  em- 
bassies In  all  but  name,  handling  trade  mat- 
ters, cultural  exchanges  and  political  report- 
ing. Since  the  two  nations  do  not  have  for- 
mal diplomatic  relations,  largely  because  of 
the  Taiwan  issue  and  Washington's  contin- 
ued recognition  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government,  the  missions  do  not  have 
formal  status. 

Mr.  Bruce  ordered  the  downbeat  tone  to 
avoid  violations  of  strict  protocol.  However, 
Chinese  officials  are  relaxed  about  this  and 
refer  to  Mr.  Bruce  in  conversations  with 
foreigners  as  "Ambassador."  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  Chinese  hope  to  see  the  liaison 


office's  status  raised   to  embassy  level  once 
the  Taiwan  laeue  Is  resolved. 

The  Americans  do  not  attend  formal  dlp- 
olmatic  receptions  or  state  banquets,  missing 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  infonnaUon — 
almost  the  chief  rationale  of  such  functions 
here,  where  significant  news  is  scarce. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  been  received  by  Premier 
Chou  En-lal.  an  exact  contemporary  with 
whom.  In  terms  of  breadth  of  interests  and 
experience,  he  has  much  In  common.  He  has 
also  met  formally  with  Foreign  Minister  Chi 
Peng-fel  and  Deputy  Foreign  Minuter  Chiao 
Kuan-hua,  a  tall,  urbane  figure  who  headed 
Chinas  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  year  and  who  also  refers 
to  the  American  as  "Mister  Ambassador." 

In  a  sleek  black  Chrysler  flying  a  smaU 
American  pennant.  Mr.  Bruce  has  also  made 
official  calls  on  the  ambassadors  of  several 
friendly  nations.  Including  Prance.  Britain 
West  Germany,  Canada  and  Australia,  Mr' 
Jenkins,  50.  the  State  Departments  leading 
China  specialist,  and  Mr.  Holdrldge.  48,  for- 
merly of  the  National  Security  CouncU.  both 
of  whom  speak  Chinese,  paid  similar  calls. 
Now  that  American  visitors  are  arriving 
more  frequently.  Mr.  Bruce  receives  them  for 
formal  brleflngs  and  receptions.  The  most 
recent  was  for  a  group  of  legislators  and  their 
wives  led  by  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson 
Democrat  of  Washington. 

An  Assistant  Foreign  Minister.  Wang  Hal- 
Jung,  who  is  reported  to  be  Chairman  Mao's 
niece,  was  among  the  guests.  Longtime  Amer- 
ican residents  who  work  for  the  Chinese  and 
who  were  Invited  stayed  away. 

On  a  typical  day  Mr.  Bruce  might  take  a 
brief  stroll  In  the  leafy  park  across  the 
road  from  the  mission.  On  hot  afternoons 
he  can  go  for  a  swim  at  the  spacious  pool 
in  the  nearby  International  Club. 

A  short  walk  along  a  covered  concrete  path 
takes  him  from  his  residence  to  the  mission 
where  his  office  U  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
well-appointed  building  constructed  In  rec- 
ord time  by  about  a  hundred  Chinese. 

He  catches  up  on  the  news  In  cables  from 
Washington,  a  daily  file  of  news  from  the 
United  States  Consul  General's  office  In  Hong 
Kong  and  a  digest  of  the  reports  of  foreign 
news  agencies  prepared  by  the  Chinese  for 
embassies. 

All  the  diplomats  speak  Chinese  and  have 
China  experience  gained  either  in  Hong  Kong 
or  In  China.  "The  American  mission  has  in- 
stantly become  one  of  the  best  In  town."  an 
envoy  said. 

Mr.  Bruce  may  then  spend  the  rest  <rf  the 
day  calling  on  colleagues,  receiving  visitors 
OT  reading.  He  has  every  recent  book  on 
*^"i»— tlielr  authors  often  send  him  copies— 
and  he  Is  rapidly  acquiring  a  broad  back- 
ground. 

Mrs.  Bruce,  a  vivacious  and  active  diplo- 
matic wife,  who,  like  her  husband.  Is  popular 
with  both  Americans  and  Chinese,  is  pre- 
siding over  the  decoration  of  the  residence. 
Mrs.  Bruce  has  acquired  a  liking  for  the 
straw  baskets  used  by  peasants,  and  on  a 
recent  vUlt  to  a  cotnmime  with  her  husband 
she  bought  a  dozen,  which  she  is  planting 
and  lacquering  for  decoration. 
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The  major  question  raised  by  this  pas- 
sage concerns  the  effect  that  the  wordi 
"direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide"  have  on  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.  When 
asked  whether  constitutional  protecUon 
In  the  field  of  free  speech  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  treaty,  then  As- 
sistant  Attorney  General  William  Rehn- 
qulst  said  in  1970: 

I  am  satisfied,  first,  that  they  would  not 
be  and,  second,  that  they  could  not  be. 

Article  IV  of  the  convention  then  ex- 
plains who  may  be  punished  for  genocl- 
dalacts: 

Persons  committing  :jenoclde  or  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  article  in  ahaU  be 
punished,  whether  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  rulers,  public  officials  or  orlvata 
individuals.  ^ 

The  emphasis  here  Is  clearly  on  tadl- 
viduals,  regardless  of  their  position,  if 
any.  in  Government.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  the  treaty  is  weakened,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  specific  reference 
to  make  governments  punishable.  How- 
ever, looking  at  this  from  a  realistic  view- 
point, there  is  nothing  that  the  interna- 
tional community  can  do  to  punish  gov- 
ernment-instigated genocide.  Of  course, 
charges  may  be  raised  at  the  Interna- 
tional  Court   at   the   Hague  or  at  the 
United  Nations,  but  only  moral  pressures 
can  be  brought  by  these  bodies.  Thus  the 
treaty  is  in  reality  recognizing  that,  pres- 
ently, international  law  does  not  provide 
the  means  to  punish  a  government  in 
power. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Genocide 
Convention  to  be  an  outstanding  docu- 
ment, and  the  Senate  cannot  afford  to 
hesitate  any  longer  in  Its  ratification. 


"EQUAL  TIME"  FOR  CBS:  ALL  THB 
CONSUMER  NEWS  THAT  IS  PIT  lO 
BROADCAST 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION-  PUN- 
ISHABLE ACTS  AND  I'HEIR  PUN- 
ISHMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  P.lr.  President,  article 
m  of  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  specifically  states 
which  acts  are  punishable : 

(a)  Genocide; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide;  and 

(e)  CompUcity  In  genocide. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
29,  1973, 1  made  reference  to  the  article 
"Broadcasters  and  Consumer  News:  A 
Distressing  Plctiire"  and  asked  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  article,  appearing  in  the  publication 
Media  &  Consumer,  was  taken  from  a 
presentation  given  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's second  annual  journalism  confer- 
ence by  Mr.  Arthur  Rowse,  a  widely  read 
and  respected  columnist. 

The  central  thesis  of  his  presentation 
projected  the  consistent  neglect  that  the 
media  has  given  consumer  oriented  news. 
Several  statistics  relating  to  the  low  fre- 
quency of  consumer  news  appearing  on 
the  major  networks  were  cited,  along 
with  reasons  why  such  a  condition  pre- 
vails. These  reasons  Included  undue  ad- 
vertiser pressure,  mtemal  conflicts  of 
Interests  among  broadcasters,  and  fear 
of  displeasing  the  administration  in 
power. 

Recently,  I  received  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Richard  W.  Jencks,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  ofBce  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  who  ques- 
tions the  major  charges  of  Mr.  Rowse 
and  terms  them  "unfair"  and  "un- 
foimded." 

In  fairness  to  the  news  media,  and  par- 
ticularly CBS,  I  wish  to  abide  by  the 
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"equal  time"  rule  and  share  Mr.  Jencks' 
views  with  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  concur 
that  the  Record  is  more  impressive  than 
the  aforementioned  article  would  imply. 
I  trust  that  contlnumg  and  expanded  in- 
terest will  be  shown  in  the  legitimate 
coQcems  of  consumers  by  our  news 
media. 

lir.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  July  9,  1973, 
from  Mr.  Jencks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord along  with  selected  portions  of  an 
attached  compendium  entitled  "CBS/ 
Broadcast  Group  Coverage  of  Con- 
sumerism." 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiCHAKD  W.  Jencks'  Letter 

DcAS  Senatok  Pcbct:  I  have  read  with  In- 
terest your  statement  printed  In  the  Con- 
gnuional  Record  of  June  29,  reprinting  a 
ipsich  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse  In  which  the 
charge  is  made  that  broadcasters  in  gen- 
eral— and  networks  in  particular — neglect 
consumer  news  and  that  they  do  so  because 
of  advertiser  pressure,  internal  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  fear  of  displeasing  the  Adminis- 
tration in  power. 

Mr.  Rowse  bases  the  bulk  of  his  comments 
on  data  derived  from  the  January  issue  of  the 
Vandtrbilt  University  Television  Index.  This 
Index  covers  only  the  network  evening  news 
broadcasts,  completely  excluding  all  other 
news  and  public  affairs  broadcasts  and.  of 
eouiM,  excluding  all  local  news  broadCMts. 
Even  m  terms  of  its  limited  scope,  however, 
the  Vanderbllt  Index  of  consumer  broadcast 
Items  is  very  narrowly  defined.  Many  news 
Btories  of  prime  consumer  interest  are  not 
categorized  under  Its  "Consumer  Protection" 
heading,  nor  cross-indexed  there.  Thus,  while 
Ur.  Rowse  found  only  iO  consumer  news 
stories  by  CBS  News  In  January,  a  more 
careful  survey  of  the  index  would  have  re- 
vealed additional  stories  under  headings  such 
as  Environment,  Ecology.  Health.  Cold  Rem- 
edies, etc.  For  example,  a  five-part  series  on 
the  energy  crisis  broadcast  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News  with  Walter  Cronklte  on 
January  23.  24,  25.  26,  30.  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  dealt  with  a  critically  Important  area 
of  consumer  news  but  was  Indexed  under 
Ecology  and  Health  rather  than  Consumer 
Protection.  I  enclose  a  transcript .  of  this 
•Mies  for  your  InformaUon.  With  a  more  ac- 
curate indexing  concept,  the  CBS  Evening 
News  with  Walter  Cronklte  would  be 
found  to  have  reported,  not  ten,  but  a  mini- 
mum of  18  consumer  news  Items  in  January, 
consuming  over  4fl  minutes,  30  seconds,  of 
broadcast  time  rather  than  the  10  minutes 
cited  by  Mr.  Rowae. 

The  reasons  Mr.  Rowse  ascribes  for  our 
alleged  neglect  of  consumer  news  are  fa- 
mUlar  canards,  but  they  do  not  bear  analysis. 
With  respect,  for  example,  to  the  charge  that 
we  neglect  consumer  news  because  of  adver- 
tiser pressure,  let  me  offer  the  statement  of 
toe  weU-known  social  scientist  Herbert  J. 
Oans,  who  has  written:  "Despite  the  old 
•wreotype  that  media  employees  report  the 
news  as  their  owners  and  advertisers  see  fit, 
this  Is  not  true  of  national  television  and 
magazines,  however  true  It  may  be  of  the 
local  press."  Mr.  Dans'  conclusion  Is  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rowse's  only  cita- 
tions of  alleged  advertiser  pressure  are  each 
a  testimony  to  network  integrity,  viz.  that 
**.^*7«  reported  the  news  as  we  saw  It  de- 
spite the  displeasure  of  advertisers.  Indeed. 
^,;.^r^*^  "'^'^y  °'  neglected  news  stories: 
pnosphate  pollution,  nutritional  problems 
M  raack  food,  tax  loopholes  for  oil,  auto 
wety  problems,  misleading  advertising  and 
«ceptlve  packaging"  are  among  the  major 
•twtos  which  CBS  News  has  consistently  re- 
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ported,  some  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
For  example,  way  back  in  1966  In  the  CBS 
documentary  entitled  Crash  Project:  The 
Search  for  a  Safer  Car.  CBS  News  was 
among  the  Journalistic  pioneers  in  ex- 
ploring the  charges  made  by  Ralph  Nader 
and  others.  In  its  review.  Variety  commented 
in  part: 

"Of  more  significance,  however,  than  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  on  oar  design  was 
CBS'  lack  of  inhibition  In  confronting  one  of 
the  giants  of  advertising  and  letting  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  Thus  a  direct  compari- 
son of  two  competitive  makes  vtras  shown 
with  a  tester  from  Consumers  Union  detail- 
ing the  faults  In  one  car  and  extolling  the 
virtues  of  another  while  Identifying  both  by 
name.  This  is  Indeed  strong  stuff  and  cer- 
tainly more  than  most  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  would  do  under  similar  circiun- 
stances."  Variety  5/18/66 

This  CBS  tradition  of  "lack  of  inhibition 
la  confronting  .  .  .  the  giants  of  advertising" 
continues  today.  Thus,  for  example,  on  April 
26  of  this  year  CBS  News  broadcast  a  prime 
time  documentary  entitled  "You  and  the 
Commercial"  (reviewed  by  Broadcasting 
Magazine  under  the  title  "CBS  Commercial 
Critique  Examines  the  Hand  That  Feeds  It") 
which  examined  the  advertising  campaigns 
of  many  of  the  nation's  major  television  ad- 
vertisers and  which  was  the  subject  of  a  sub- 
sequent complaint  to  the  FCC  by  the  Ameri- 
can Advertising  Federation. 

As  to  conflict  of  Interest.  Mr.  Rowse  con- 
tents himself  with  one  Isolated  example,  that 
Involving  NBC's  Chet  Huntley  with  reject 
to  a  story  relating  to  meat  inspection.  I  know 
of  no  other  instance  relating  to  any  network 
correspondent  or  reporter,  and  I  doubt  that 
Mr.  Rowse  does. 

Finally,  the  claim  that  we  neglect  con- 
sumer news  because  of  "fear  of  displeasing 
the  Administration  in  power  In  Washington" 
and  the  conclusion  that  "(as]  a  result,  the 
networks  have  never  reaUy  examined  the 
important  regulatory  process  which  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  consumers  from  economic 
cheats  and  unreasonable  hazards"  is  non- 
sense. 

Dan  Schorr  and  other  CBS  correspondents 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have 
been  consistently  exposing  defects  in  the 
regulatory  process  in  Washington  and  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  neither  he  nor  his 
colleagues  have  earned  the  good  will  of  the 
Administration  for  their  efforts  In  that  re- 
gard. 

Although  Mr.  Rowse  accuses  us  of  being 
vulnerable  to  government  pressure,  he  closes 
with  the  tlireat  that  unless  our  record  and 
that  of  other  networks  "improves  markedly, 
and  very  soon, 'the  prospect  of  even  greater 
government  Interference  in  radio  and  teler 
vision  news  operations  will  continue  to 
grow."  If  government  interference  is  the 
disease  Mr.  Rowse  Is  complaining  about,  it  is 
hard  to  see  that  "greater  government  inter- 
ference" would  be  a  cure. 

In  sum,  we  at  CBS  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  the  coverage  of  consumer  in- 
formation and  we  believe  Mr.  Rowse's  charges 
are  both  unfair  and  unfounded.  In  further 
support  of  that  statement,  I  am  pleased  to 
send  to  you  herewith  a  compendium  entitled 
"CBS/Broadcast  Group  Coverage  of  Con- 
sumerism" which  is  illustrative  of  the  cov- 
erage offSred  by  the  CBS  Television  Network, 
the  CBS  Radio  Network  and  the  CBS  Owned 
radio  and  television  stations  In  salient  areas 
of  consumer  concern. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  W.  Jenks. 

CBS/BaoAocAST  Group  Coverage  of 
Consumerism 
As  we  see  It,  consumerism  In  its  broadest 
sense  embraces  activities  In  every  sphere  di- 
rected at  improving  the  quality  of  life  and 
the  opportunity  for  each  individual  to  get 
fair  value  for  his  efforts.  In  this  context,  oon- 


stimerlsm's  parameters  are  broader  than  the 
definition  offered  In  the  American  Political 
Dictionary:  ". . .  the  popular  movement  in  the 
United  States  which  alms  at  achieving  effec- 
tive protection  for  consumers  .  .  .  Increased 
safety  standards,  truthful  advertising,  proper 
labeling,  full  compliance  with  regulatory 
laws  and  rules,  control  over  food  additives 
and  dangerous  herbicides  and  pesticides, 
consumer  credit  and  pricing  protection,  and 
regulation  of  certain  practices  carried  on  by 
the  legal  and  medical  professions." 

No  aspect  of  consumerism  stands  alone. 
Protection  for  consumers  Involves  not  only 
the  Items  enumerated  in  the  Dictionary,  but 
the  fundamentals  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion, urban  crime  and  congestion,  hunger 
and  faulty  nutrition,  health  care,  business 
service  and  government  operation.  It  Is  in 
this,  broad  arena  that  alert  and  responsible 
broadcasters  conduct  their  efforts  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  life — serving  the  needs  of  the 
people  for  information  about  the  changes 
and  opportunities  confronting  human  exist- 
ence today. 

The  following  pages  are  illustrative  of  the 
coverage  of  the  CBS/Broadcast  Group  in  ♦ 
sallj^nt  areas  of  consumer  concern.  It  Is  s 
record  of  which  we  are  proud,  and  It  Is  one 
which  grows  with  every  passing  day.  For  the 
essence  of  consumerism  Is  that  It  can  never 
rest  on  its  laurels. 

The  role  of  broadcasting  as  an  Informa- 
tional medium  in  the  age  of  consumerism  Is 
one  with  many  facets.  CBS  News,  and  CBS 
Radio  and  Television  Networks  and  the  CBS 
Owned  radio  and  television  stations  provide 
.  not  only  coverage  of  breaking  news — inten- 
sive though  that  day-in,  day-out  Job  Is— but 
also  investigative  reporting,  discussion  and 
community  ombudsman  activity.  Radio  and 
television  today  enjoy  the  attention  and  con- 
fidence of  the  communities  they  serve,  and 
the  units  of  the  CBS/Broadcast  Group  re- 
gard protection  of  the  public  interest  as  a 
primary  .service  responsibility.  Here  Is  an 
overview  of  what  CBS  has  been  reporting. 
CBS  television  network 

The  Informational  programming  of  the  CBS 
Television  Network  is  largely  the  responsibil- 
ity of  CBS  News.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  with- 
out coverage  of  consumer  Jssues  -on  the  CBS 
Morning  News  With  John  Hart,  the  CBS 
Evening  News  With  Walter  Cronklte  or  the 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Network  news  presen- 
tations. In  addition  to  spot  news  coverage 
of  government,  product  and  ecological  de- 
velopments, these  CBS  News  broadcasts  have 
frequently  presented  special  reports  and 
series  of  reports  backgrounding  consumer 
issues.  For  example.  In  October  1972,  a  five- 
part  series  on  the  CBS  Morning  News  reported 
on  the  complexities  of  bringing  beef  from 
•  the  range  to  the  table  and  explained  what 
caused  beef  prices  to  be  high.  Topics  on  the 
news  have  ranged  from  automobUe  recalls 
to  food  hazards  to  waste  disposal.  The  ques- 
tion which  CBS  News  daUy  coverage  always 
seeks  to  answer  la  how  this  or  that  news 
development   will    affect   the    consumer. 

Investigative  reports  on  consumer  affairs 
are  also  given  considerable  attention  and 
prominence  in  the  major  CBS  News  series 
such  as  CBS  Reports  and  60  Minutes.  On 
60  Minutes,  for  example,  "The  $10  BiUlon 
Overcharge,"  presented  in  two  parts,  gri4>hl- 
cally  demonstrated  what  can  go  on  In  a 
mechanic's  shop  to  Inflate  the  costs  of  auto 
repairs,  and  explained  what  consumers  can 
do  to  protect  themselves.  60  Minutes  sum- 
med up:  "Many  more  people  are  killed  In 
cars  each  year  than  are  killed  in  airplanes, 
yet  auto  mechanics  are  unlicensed,  and  no 
one  can  touch  an  airplane  without  approval 
by  Federal   authorities." 

Another  two-part  investigative  rei>ort  dealt 
with  "FHA  236,"  a  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration program  to  assist  low  and  moderate 
income  families  In  the  purchase  of  homes,  a 
project  which  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
national  scandal  because  of  the  way  these 
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funds  were  misused.  60  Minutes  bas  also 
examined  consiuner  complaints  about  un- 
scrupulous sales  metbods  and  shoddy  build- 
ing practices  In  the  mobile  borne  Industry; 
tbe  contradictions  implicit  wben  one  part 
of  tbe  government  subsidizes  tbe  tobacco 
industry  while  another  supports  tbe  claims 
that  cigarettes  are  a  health  hazard;  and  toys 
which  may  be  physically  or  psychologically 
damaging  to  youngsters. 

Without  the  availability  of  efficacious  med- 
icines and  aSordable  health  services  to  meet 
tbe  needs  of  tbe  entire  population,  tbe  con- 
cept of  Improving  the  quality  of  life  la  re- 
duced to  meanlnglessness. 

In  1970,  CBS  News  placed  a  national  spot- 
light on  tbe  crisis  in  health  care.  CBS  Re- 
ports: "Health  in  America,"  broadcast  on 
successive  evenings  in  prime  time,  examined 
the  problems  faced  by  millions  of  Americans 
in  finding  a  doctor  and  obtaining  medical 
care.  Tbe  second  Installment.  "Don't  Get  Sick 
In  America,"  Investigated  the  reasons  for  the 
rapid  rise  in  medical  costs  and  why  health 
Insurance  is  inadequate  to  meet  them.  Tbe 
landmark  documentary  received  an  Ohio 
State  Award.  It  was  later  adapted  to  book 
form  wltb  tbe  title  Don't  Get  Sick  in  Amer- 
ica, with  an  introduction  by  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy. 

Other  aspects  of  health  services  have  been 
explored  on  60  Minutes,  which  also  Investi- 
gated alleged  inadequacies  of  tbe  nation's 
private  pension  plans,  examined  expensive 
but  often  dangerous  cosmetic  plastic  siirgery 
operations,  and  looked  behind  tbe  statistics 
to  the  causes  of  the  alarming  rise  in  heart 
attack  victims. 

More  detailed  listings  of  CBS  Television 
Network  broadcasts  can  be  found  in  tbe  sec- 
tion of  this  report  devoted  to  tbe  Network. 

CBS  BADIO    NXrwORK 

On  the  CBS  Radio  Network,  Tbe  Buyer's 
Scene,  Today  in  Business  and  many  other 
features  threaded  throughout  the  schedule 
background  consumer  news  from  varying  per- 
spectives. Tbe  Buyer's  Scene  provides  infor- 
mation on  bow  the  consumer  can  more  effec- 
tively utilize  bis  money.  Included  on  the 
broadcasts  are  tips  on  bargains,  information 
on  new  products  and  reports  of  developments 
on  the  consumer  action  front.  Today  In  Busi- 
ness puts  economic  news  into  focus  after  tbe 
close  of  each  day's  business  activities,  ex- 
plaining bow  the  consumer  might  be  affected. 
Apart  from  the  heavy  volume  of  consumer 
news  on  hourly  bard  news  broadcasts,  tbe 
CBS  Radio  Network  devoted  361  different 
programs  to  consumerism  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1972. 

The  CBS  News  opinion  series  Spectrum — 
presented  three  times  daily  on  radio,  and 
also  en  television  as  a  part  of  the  CBS  Morn- 
ing News  With  John  Hart — frequently  offers 
provocative  commentarlee  on  ccmsumerlsm 
from  articulate  spokesmen  for  conservative, 
middle-of-the-road  and  liberal  viewpodnta. 
Spectrum's  ooaservatlve  voices  have  generally 
opposed  Increased  government  regulation  In 
the  area  of  consumer  protection  as  a  danger- 
ous solution.  M.  Stanton  Evans  q>oke  of  "tbe 
bankruptcy  of  government  by  regulatory 
decree."  and  averred  that,  "in  case  after  case, 
the  bureaus  charged  with  serving  the  con- 
sumer iDterests  have  wound  up  as  agents  for 
a  protected  segment  of  Industry."  Jeffrey  St. 
John  declared  that  "the  only  protection  (that 
more  regulation)  will  provide  Is  for  those  who 
seek  to  enlarge  their  own  power  In  an  already 
swollen  Federal  bureaucracy." 

Reflecting  a  different  emphasis,  Shana 
Alexander,  representing  middle -of -tbe-road 
views,  endorsed  a  proposed  law  making  oon- 
Bxuner  education  a  part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum.  Ms.  Alexander  states,  "Iieavlng 
the  answers  to  government,  wblle  programing 
the  right  questions  Into  tbe  people,  is  not  a 
bad  formula  for  sanity  and  survival  today." 
Jobn  K.  Jessup,  also  speaking  for  the  mlddle- 
if-the-road,  offered  this  view  of  Ralph 
ITader:  "Nader's  attacks  on  our  btxslneas  sys- 


tem are  attempts  to  reform  and  police  K 
within  tbe  American  system  of  laws  smd  eco- 
nomics. On  balance  he  has  probably  done 
that  system  more  good  than  harm." 

Liberal  Spectrum  commentator  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  observed  that  Nader's  charges 
against  large  companies  result  in  "a  growing 
distrust  of  the  nationally  advertised  brands 
we  once  had  such  faith  in."  On  another 
broadcast,  the  iconoclastic  pundit  posed  the 
question  "Can  we  afford  to  continue  to  have 
a  General  Motors?"  and  concluded  "We  can't 
take  these  sluggish,  expensive.  Inflationary. 
Inltiatlveless  giants  any  more.  ..."  Another 
liberal  voice,  Murray  Kempton,  criticized  the 
standards  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion for  purity  of  foods  as  "not  rules  for  pro- 
tection of  the  buyer  but  customs  of  tolerance 
for  the  seller." 

CBS  OWKED  TELXVXSION  STATIONS 

The  nature  of  consumer  problems  provides 
an  Important  role  for  tbe  "ombudsman"  at 
the  local  level.  On  WCBS-TV  New  York,  for 
example,  the  consumer  affairs  reporter  Is  a 
trusted  voice  In  tbe  community,  regularly 
assisting  viewers  with  information  on  where 
and  how  to  find  bargains,  how  to  obtain 
services  for  tbe  Indigent,  and  how  to  contact 
government  agencies  to  resolve  consumer 
grievances.  KNXT  Los  Angeles  features  staff 
specialists  covering  tbe  field  of  health  and 
medicine  and  even  advising  viewers  on  bow 
to  spend  their  entertainment  dollars.  On 
KNXT's  Noontime  broadcast,  guest  experts 
discuss  consumer  Issues  from  how  to  spot 
misleading  advertising  to  the  value  of  vari- 
ous vitamins.  The  KNXT  environment  editor 
regularly  advises  Californlans  on  how  to  en- 
Joy  the  outdoors — with  minimum  expense. 

Editorials  on  CBS  Owned  stations  serve  to 
elucidate  and  spark  a  dialogue  on  the  prin- 
cipal consumer  Issues  in  each  community. 
Frequently,  editorials  act  as  catalysts  for 
change  In  the  direction  of  enhanced  con- 
sumer protection.  For  example,  In  July  1972, 
a  WCBS-TV  editorial  lamented  tbe  fact  that 
the  station's  consumer  affairs  correspondent 
was  not  able  to  Identify  by  name  New  Jersey 
restaurants  which  violate  the  health  codes 
(as  she  does  regularly  with  regard  to  New 
York  restaurants)  becavise  the  list  is  not 
available  to  tbe  press.  Tbe  editorial  stated: 
"We  think  that  the  public  has  the  right  to 
know  tbe  names  of  tbe  offending  food  re- 
tailers. .  .  ."  Subsequently,  New  Jersey's  sani- 
tary code  was  amended  in  a  manner  that 
not  only  permitted  news  media  to  publicize 
the  names,  but  required  all  restaurants  to 
make  available  to  customers  the  health  In- 
spector's report  upon  request  and  to  post  In 
a  conspicuous  place  tbe  establishment's 
"rating." 

Consumer  programming  on  the  CBS  Owned 
television  stations  embraces  a  diversity  of 
approaches.  WCBS-TV  specials  have  focused 
on  nutrition.  Including  tbe  two-part  That's 
No  Way  To  Eat  I  and  Nutrition:  A  to  Z,  a 
primer  In  30  segments  delivered  by  tbe 
WCBS-TV  News  science  editor  and  carried 
by  CBS  Owned  television  stations.  That's  No 
Way  To  Eat  I  explored  widely-held  miscon- 
ceptions about  nutrition,  and  guest  experts 
provided  answers  to  questions  about  obesity, 
vrcamln  intake  and  nutrition  for  children  and 
the  elderly. 

Regular  WCBS-TV  series  demonstrating  a 
heavy  concentration  on  consumer  Issues  have 
Included  The  Urbanltes,  Woman  I  and  Ca- 
veat Venditor — Seller  Beware.  The  latter 
series,  seen  during  1970  and  1971.  offered  a 
historical  perspective  on  consumerism,  out- 
lined existing  and  proposed  laws  to  protect 
the  buying  public,  and  profiled  Consumers 
Union  and  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Consumer  Affairs  as  well  as  other  agencies 
and  individuals  active  In  tbe  movement. 
WCBS-TV  has  received  requests  from  more 
than  75  high  schools  In  the  trl-state  area 
Interested  In  screening  Caveat  ytnAltot— 
Seller  Beware  for  their  students. 

On  WCAU-TV  PhUadelphla,  "How  Safe  Is 
Tour  Neighborhood?,"  an  installment  of  the 


Tenllne  series  broadcast  in  June  1973  ui 
prime  time,  featured  a  police  detective  and  a 
reformed  burglar  answering  viewer  questloos 
on  bow  to  protect  homes  and  private  prop- 
erty. On  an  August  Tenllne.  tbe  food  editor 
of  The  New  York  Timea  and  a  nutrltlonlit 
were  on  hand  to  answer  telephone  questkxu 
on  food,  diet  and  vitamins. 

WCAU-TV's  Bill  Bennett  Show  has  been  a 
Sunday  morning  consumer  service  since  1966. 
working  on  a  regular  basts  wltb  the  Ftaa- 
sylvanla  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection. 
Betty  Hughes  and  Friends,  a  dally  WCAU-TV 
discussion  program,  generally  devotes  at  least 
one  program  or  segment  each  week  to  con- 
sumer affairs. 

Starting  in  January  1972,  WBBM-TV  Chi- 
cago broadcast  a  special  13-week  educational 
series  on  weekday  mornings  titled  It's  Worth 
Knowing  About  Consumerism.  Segments  ran 
the  gamut  of  consumer  issues,  covering  food, 
advertising,  appliances,  home  furnlshlngsi 
fashion,  drugs,  cosmetics,  money  and  credit. 
Installment  buying,  banking,  insurance,  bor- 
rowing, consumer  fraud  and  consumer  pro- 
tection agencies.  WBBM-TV's  dally  Lee  Phil- 
lip Show  has  spotlighted  subjects  of  con- 
sumer Interest  at  regular  Intervals.  Ttoe 
weekly  series  Common  Ground  has  Included 
consumer  concerns,  such  as  landlord -tenant 
relationships  and  responsibilities. 

On  KMOX-TV  St.  Louis,  Heads  Up,  a 
weekly  public  affairs  broadcast  which  has 
generally  focused  on  the  problems  and  aspir- 
ations of  the  black  community,  broadened  Its 
scope  In  1972  for  a  special  16-week  series 
Heads  Up  Reports:  Problems  in  FamUy  Liv- 
ing, which  was  also  carried  by  other  CBS 
Owned  television  stations.  Representative 
segments  of  the  series  dealt  wltji  the  tooU 
and  procedures  connected  with  housekeep- 
ing, Including  the  factors  of  health  and 
safety:  legal  problems,  naming  the  agencies 
that  can  help  ease  the  famUy  legal  burden; 
the  family  budget:  taxes;  family  health; 
nutrition;  shopping  and  home  repain 
KMOX-TV's  Ten  OClock  News  devotes  a 
nightly  segment  to  dealing  wltb  questions 
sent  in  by  viewers,  many  of  which  involve 
consumer  problems. 


BERNARD  T.  CAMPBELL 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  after 
a  number  of  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Bernard  T.  Campbell,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hot  Springs  National 
Park,  Is  retiring  from  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Bemie  Campbell  has  consistently  gone 
beyond  the  normal  duties  of  a  park 
superintendent  smd  taken  a  special 
interest  in  Hot  Springs  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

Besides  his  work  at  Hot  Springs,  he 
was  particularly  helpful  in  aiding  in  the 
efforts  to  establish  the  Buffalo  National 
River  in  Arkansas. 

I  Join  many  appreciative  Arkansans 
in  thanking  Bemle  Campbell  for  bis 
dedicated  service  in  our  State  and  wish 
him  and  his  wife,  Iva,  a  pleasant  retire- 
ment at  their  home  near  the  Everglades 
National  Park  in  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  column  by  John  Fleming  of 
the  Arkansas  Oazette  about  Bemie 
Campbell  be  printed  in  the  Recorj): 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

So  LoNO,  Bounx,  and  Good  Lt7CK 
( By  John  Fleming ) 

Tliere  are  acme  folks  in  this  old  world 
that  you  figure  wlU  never  grow  old  and  retire. 
Although  I  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  the  day  was  approaching,  it  was  wltb 
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surprise  and  regret  that  I  foimd  out  Bemle 
Campbell  has  pulled  up  stakes  and  gone  off 
to  Florida  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
tells  you  it's  warm  In  winter  and  cool  in 
tununer  but  never  mentions  the  fungi  that 
grows  on  your  shoes  If  you  leave  them  In  a 
closet  too  long. 

In  the  case  of  Bernard  T.  Campbell,  the 
National  Parks  Service's  gain  was  the  State 
Department's  loss.  Here  is  a  man  who  woiild 
have  fitted  into  the  diplomatic  service  like 
a  tailor-made  glove.  Who  else  could  have 
accomplished  the  feat  Bemie  performed 
during  the  period  when  tbe  Buffalo  National 
Blver  was  a  mere  gleam  in  the  eye  of  the 
National  Park  Service?  He  had  Sunday  dinner 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  ardent 
opponents  of  this  proposition!  During  the 
period  wben  It  was  dangerous  for  proponents 
of  tbe  National  River  plan  to  reveal  their 
Identity  In  the  area.  Bemle  CampbeU  spent 
hundreds  of  off-duty  hours  wandering 
through  Buffalo  River  country  discussing 
the  pros  and  oons  of  the  project  in  that  calm, 
even  manner  that  makes  him  a  pleasure  to 
converse  with  whether  you  are  In  agreement 
or  not. 

Although  his  principal  duty  was  the  super- 

tiion  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  be  gave 
nerously  of  bis  own  time  to  make  the 
Buffalo  National  River  a  reality.  In  an 
indirect  way,  be  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  vital  strategy  planning  that  went  Into 
the  long  battle  that  culminated  with  the 
enactment  of  tbe  law  establishing  the 
National  Rlvw. 

In  tbe  mld-60s,  when  Bemle  was  assigned 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida, 
be  built  a  home  near  Homestead  looking 
forward  to  the  day  of  bis  retirement.  Here 
is  where  he  and  bis  lovely  wife  will  cer- 
tainly enjoy  some  weU-eamed  leisure.  It  Is 
certainly  true,  despite  tbe  fungi,  that,  as 
Bemle  puts  It,  this  area  Is  "unique  and 
beautiful  In  Its  own  way." 

Although  be  bas  forsaken  tbe  rolling 
Mill  for  tbe  fiat  sawgrass  country,  Bemle 
Campbell  bas  left  a  mark  of  bis  presence 
In  Arkansas  that  never  will  be  erased.  I'm 
sure  bis  many  Arkansas  friends  wish  tbe 
best  of  everything. 


AMERICA'S  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    on 

May  7,  Senator  Chamjis  Percy  addressed 
the  Connecticut  Public  Affairs  Forum  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  forum,  initiated 
and  coordinated  by  the  Connecticut  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  Association,  hosts 
Icnowledgeable  speakers  to  discuss  eco- 
nomic problems  with  Connecticut  busi- 
ness leaders.  In  his  comments.  Senator 
Percy  spoke  vigorously  against  the 
Burke-Hartke  legislation  and  for  an  out- 
ward-looking, liberal  trade  policy.  He 
also  recommended  the  establishment  of 
productivity  councils,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  management 
working  together  to  further  their  mutual 
goal  of  Increased  productivity,  and  en- 
couraged the  businessmrai  present  to 
make  their  own  suggestions  and  thoughts 
known  to  their  elected  representatives. 

The  July  Issue  of  Connecticut  Business 
ft  Industry  magazine  includes  an  excel- 
lent report  on  Senator  Percy's  appear- 
ance before  the  forum.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
Printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
W  follows: 

Abjxtbt  to  What  Is  Richt 

You  arrive  late  .  .  .  without  a  tlckst  .  .  . 
**™>g  a  calculated  risk  that  the  affair  lant 


sold  out  or  that  last-minute  cancellAtlons 
may  have  returned  a  few  tickets  and  you 
can  grab  one. 

You  are  met  with  a  friendly  but  firm  shake 
of  the  head.  You  must  dash  down  the  street 
for  a  quick  hamburger  at  Nick's  Greasy  Grid- 
dle but  you're  welcome  to  dash  back,  lean 
your  scapulae  against  the  wall  at  tbe  rear 
of  tbe  room  and  hear  the  distinguished 
speaker. 

Still,  you  go  home  saying.  "OreatI" 

Few  programs,  few  speakers  can  meet  so 
acid  a  test  but  it  bi^ipened  May  7  at  Bridge- 
port. The  first  1973  Connecticut  Public  Affair 
Forum  was  a  success.  So  was  its  featured 
speaker,  U.S.  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of 
Illinois.  Every  ticket  was  taken.  A  few  late- 
comers were  good  naturedly  phUosophical, 
went  elsewhere  for  lunch  but  came  back  In 
time  for  the  meat  of  this  particular  program : 
a  hard-hitting  speech  on  a  subject  of  crit- 
ical Importance  from  one  of  the  nation's 
most  dynamic  and  knowledgeable  Senators. 

As  was  the  case  wltb  the  original  Connect- 
icut Public  Affairs  Forum  last  year,  this  was 
Initiated  and  coordinated  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Business  &  Industry  Association.  Able 
assistance  came  from  tbe  co-hosts:  the 
Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tbe 
Southern  Connecticut  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Moat  but  not  all  who  attended 
were  from  Bridgeport  or  areas  siirroundlng 
that  growing  Connecticut  city. 

Planned  as  a  series  of  such  meetings  to  be 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  the  Forum 
project  Is  funded  by  leading  CBIA-afflliated 
companies.  Speakers,  well  above  "rookle-of- 
the-year"  ranking,  are  recognized  person- 
alities of  national  stature.  Subjects  are  not 
chosen  for  entertainment  value  but  for  their 
Impact  on  economic  problems  and  progress. 
Tbe  first  Forum  featured  Democratic  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampebire 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  May  7  speaker  is  hard  to  label  and 
impossible  to  steer  in  directions  he  thinks 
wrong  but,  to  the  extent  that  political  label- 
ing Is  practical.  Senator  Percy  is  known  as 
a  Republican.  He  also  is  known  as  a  notably 
successful  business  executive  who  was  elected 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  in  1966  after 
retiring — at  age  46 — as  chairman  of  Bell  & 
HoweU. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1972  by  the  largest 
plurality  ever  carried  by  a  candidate  for  the 
VS.  Senate  in  Illinois.  Senator  Percy  fills 
a  number  of  important  conunlttee  responsi- 
bUltiee  but  bis  expertise  in  foreign  trade 
matters  and  uncompromising  position 
against  so-called  Burke/Hartke  proposals 
provided  the  drawing  power  which  left  stand- 
ing room  only  (and  not  very  much  of  that) 
at  his  May  7  appearance  before  the  CBIA 
Forum  audience  in  Bridgeport. 

He  arrived  via  a  chartered  plane,  accom- 
panied by  Representative  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney,  U.S.  Congressman  from  Connecticut's 
Fourth  District  in  which  Bridgeport  Is  lo- 
cated. Making  himself  immediately  available 
for  a  news  conference.  It  became  immediately 
evident  that  tbe  Senator  was  In  no  mood 
to  gloss  over  unpleasant  subjects  with  bland, 
meaningless  generalities.  Soon  thereafter, 
television  was  making  his  opinions  (and  the 
Connecticut  Public  Affairs  Forum)  knovra 
to  thousands  of  viewers  throughout  tbe  state. 

THE    VFTAI.    ISSTTE 

His  Bridgeport  listeners  bad  a  distinct 
impression  that  the  Senator  was  glad  to 
move  from  scandal  involving  a  few  to  eco- 
nomic survival  involving  millions  as  he  went 
Into  bis  assigned  subject:  the  Burke/Hartke 
issue.  He  describes  this  quite  bluntly  as  hav- 
ing been  "drafted  by  the  APL-CIO". 

Foreign  trade  in  general,  be  concedes  wltb 
regret,  is  an  emotional  issue  too  often  dis- 
torted for  selfish  reasons  and  too  often  mis- 
understood by  those  who  will  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  economic  isolationism.  He  could 
speak  from  personal  experience  when  his 
own  antlprotectlonlsm  business  record  was 
brought  out,  misrepresented  by  political  op- 


ponents and  used  ruthlessly  to  influence 
votes  by  which  he  was  defeated  for  tbe 
Illinois  governorship  a  number  of  years  ago. 

He  Joined  the  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  as  a  sum- 
mer employe  while  stiU  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Comfortably  conservative 
for  many  years,  B&H  suffered  the  slow-acting 
but  eventuaUy  adverse  consequences  until, 
due  In  large  part  to  bis  management  deci- 
sions, this  major  manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic equipment  reversed  Its  stand  and 
ceased  efforts  to  seek  the  shelter  of  protec- 
tive tariff.  That  poUcy  decision,  far  from 
popular  with  other  ^Brms  in  their  Industry 
at  the  time,  led  to  substantial  growth  at 
Bell  &  Howell  while  Senator  Percy  was  still 
chief  executive  officer  there  and.  be  says, 
greater  growth  since  he  left. 

His  opposition  to  tbe  Biurke/Hartke  con- 
cept, then.  Is  far  from  being  reactionary 
conservatism  (a  point  which  die-hard  con- 
servatives themselves  state  with  no  little 
heat.)  Rather,  it  is  based  on  experience, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
strong  beUef  in  the  principle  that  we 
must  .  .  .  adjust  VS.  trade  policies  to  what 
is  right  I 

Tbe  solid,  market-dictated  arguments 
against  Burke/Hartke  have  been  stated  so 
often  and  so  weU  that  they  need  not  be 
repeated  in  detail  here.  Senator  Percy's  com- 
ments In  that  respect  parallel  the  powerful 
case  made  by  William  PoUert,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  In  a  statement 
reprinted  verbatim  in  this  magazine  last 
month. 

Burke/Hartke,  if  passed,  would  be  "tbe 
most  disastrous  legislation  in  tbe  history  of 
this  country"  In  the  Senator's  opinion,  and 
wovUd  make  the  old  Smoot-Hawley  concept 
look  benign  by  comparison.  Tbe  reduction  of 
all  Imports  to  arbitrarily-set  bases  would 
disrupt  nuu'kets  and  push  up  prices  as  Amer- 
icans stand  In  line  to  buy  tbe  resulting 
smaller  supply  at  any  price. 

Swift  retaliation  from  other  countries 
would  block  our  own  exports  even  more  than 
they  are  blocked  now.  It  would,  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  reverse  poUcles  of  the  last  five 
US.  presidents  while  serving  no  useful  na- 
tional purpose  here. 

Burke/Hartke,  he  says.  Is  "fiUed  with  the 
hypocrisy"  of  labor  elements  responsible  for 
those  proposals.  It  professes  to  stop  "export 
of  American  Jobs"  in  spite  of  the  established 
fact  that  Its  target,  multi-national  compa- 
nies as  a  group,  have  an  estabUshed  record 
of  Increasing  their  employment  here  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  firms  that  are  strictly 
domestic  by  nature. 

"How  stupid  could  we  get?"  asked  Senator 
Percy.  He  sees  Burke/Hartke  as  not  creating 
but  actually  COSTING  at  least  80.000  Jobs 
the  first  year.  Price-  rises  totalling  billions 
of  dollars  could  only  intensify  problems  of 
a  society  Burke-Hartke  professes  to  serve. 

BARGAIN  OR  GO  BEGGING 

Congress  makes  tbe  rules,  controls  the  di- 
rection in  which  UB.  trade  Negotiations  must 
move.  At  tbe  time  of  this  Public  Affairs 
Forum,  authority  previously  granted  to  the 
President  to  conduct  such  negotiations  had 
expired.  Renewed  and  specific  authority  In 
this  area  was  an  important  part  of  legisla- 
tion urgently  requested  by  President  NUon 
and  evidently  favored  wltb  little  modifica- 
tion by  Senator  Percy. 
But  time  is  short. 

Trade  negotiations  among  free  world  na- 
tions are  to  start  next  September  in  Japan. 
Even  wltb  Congressional  authorization  to 
bargain,  tbe  administration  must  deal  ttom. 
a  position  of  weakness  If  only  due  to  what  it 
hopes  win  be  temporary  weakness  of  tbe 
VS.  dollar. 

At  present,-  non-tariff  barriers  against  UJ3. 
goods  are  a  problem  which  can  be  dealt  wltb 
only  by  bard,  no-nonsense  bargaining  con- 
ducted by  trade  officials  who  are  both  com- 
petent and  fully  supported  by  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 
Senator  Percy  sooke  of  tbt  TRjRrmw  attt- 
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tude  which  wants  freedom  tc  sell  unlimited 
amounts  of  steel  mill  products  to  America 
but  keeps  out  of  Japan  our  finished  consumer 
products  made  of  that  steel.  He  also  minced 
no  words  about  the  desirability  of  extending 
"most  favored  nation"  statxis  to  Communist 
countries  of  eastern  Europe.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars of  quite  legitimate  business  there  U 
being  handed  to  our  International  competi- 
tors by  inflexibly  short-sighted  U.S.  policy. 

The  Senator  did  make  the  wry  admission 
that  deals  arranged  by  private  business  tend 
to  be  more  favorable  than  those  arranged  by 
government  bureaucracy,  citing  recent  deals 
on  grain  as  an  example.  "When  handled  by 
government,  we  get  stuck!"  was  his  blunt 
comment. 

This  Is  among  the  reasons  why  be  Is  per- 
sonally eager  to  get  all  possible  help  and 
advice  from  experienced  and  concerned  busi- 
ness executives.  His  great  respect  for  Con- 
necticut's Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker  was 
mentioned  on  a  number  of  occasions.  He 
urged  Connecticut  business  leaders  to  make 
their  own  Ideas  and  suggestions  known  to 
him  through  Senator  Weicker's  office. 

He  concedes,  too,  the  certainty  that  specific 
companies.  Industries  and  entire  communi- 
ties may  suffer  at  least  short-term  damage 
by  adjusting  U.S.  trade  policy  to  "what  is 
right".  Ways  must  be  found,  he  feels,  to  help 
those  particular  cases  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  been  adversely  affected  without,  at  the 
same  time,  handing  "relief"  to  everyone  hold- 
ing his  hand  out.  whether  really  needed  or 
not. 

PERSON  -TO -PERSON 

The  Senator  invited  his  listeners  to  submit 
questions  from  the  floor  and  perhaps  the 
most  obvious  response  was  a  query  as  to 
whether  he  thought  Burke/Hartke  stood  a 
reasonable  chance  of  passage  soon. 

"Practically  no  chance,"  was  his  answer, 
"at  least  in  its  original  form."  But  he  warned 
that  a  barrage  of  Individual  amendments  to 
the  President's  bill  Is  an  ever-present  danger. 
In  particular  areas,  these  could  have  the 
same  Ul  effect. 

Uid  Senator  Percy  favor  a  return  to  Phase 
n?  Yes;  he  never  approved  of  Phase  HI  so 
far  as  that  goes ! 

Certain  things  had  to  happen  first  before 
Phase  III  could  work,  he  says,  but  they  did 
not. 

What  impact  might  Watergate  have  on  the 
President's  foreign  trade  bUl?  The  Senator 
to  no  apologist  for  those  responsible  but 
doubts  In  a  practical  sense  that  the  scandal 
can  or  should  have  much  adverse  effect  on 
the  administration  bill.  Too  much  Is  at  stake 
for  everyone  in  the  country  and  Congress  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact.  Also  mentioned  was 
the  open  support  of  Influential  legislator^ 
and  leaders  more  disposed  to  do  what  Is 
right  than  to  play  the  politics  of  expediency. 
CALL  FOR  PBODtrcnvTrr 

Perhaps  the  most  urgent  part  of  Senator 
Percy's  message  to  the  May  7  Forum  audience 
was  his  reconunendatlon  of  Productivity 
<3ounclls  with  labor  and  management  sitting 
on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  seeking  the 
same  long-term  objectives  for  the  nation's 
and  their  own  benefit. 

He  sees  this  as  no  easUy  attained  victory 
and  agrees  that  it  wUl  take  exceptional 
leadership  to  pull  these  traditionally  opposed 
elements  together.  However,  he  also  sees  It 
as  a  key  to  survival  In  an  Intensely  com- 
petitive future. 


HEW  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORT ON"RECORDS.  COMPUTERS, 
AND  THE  RIGHTS   OP  CITIZENS" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  when  hearings  held  by  the 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  this 
body  bear  fruit  in  terms  of  thoughtful 
research  into  and  further  analysis  of 


issues  raised  In  such  hearings.  On  July 
31.  1973.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  released  a  report 
on  "Records.  Computers  and  the  Rights 
of  Citizens"  which  grew  out  of  a  discus- 
sion I  had  in  1971  with  Attorney  General 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  then  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  during 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  "Federal  Data 
Banks.  Computers  and  the  BUI  of  Rights" 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights. 

The  report  culminates  a  year's  study 
of  the  operations  of  computerized  data 
banks  containing  information  about  in- 
dividual citizens  by  a  24-member  HEW 
Advisory  Committee  representing  a  cross 
section  of  views  from  experts  in  law,  gov- 
ernment, and  computer  sciences,  as  well 
as  the  general  public. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  report  deserve 
wide  public  discussion  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
Senate,  I  have  appended  the  "Summary 
and  Recommendations."  contained  In 
the  report,  to  my  remarks. 

I  found  particularly  interesting  those 
sections  of  the  report  which  disc'iss  the 
historical  development  of  recordkeeping 
systems.  Prom  the  ancient  wing-bone  of 
an  eagle  marked  to  keep  track  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon  to  modern  computers 
which  keep  track  of  our  earnings,  credit 
status,  driver's  record,  and  Just  about 
every  other  aspect  of  our  lives,  the  re- 
port chronicles  a  fascinating  account  of 
the  development  of  man's  ability  to  col- 
lect and  manipulate  information  about 
his  fellow  men,  as  well  as  the  natural 
world.  The  HEW  Advisory  Committee 
wisely  looked  to  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
as  it  began  to  evaluate  the  proper  uses 
of  personal  data  systems  and  the  re- 
straints which  may  be  needed  to  restrain 
misuses  of  the  information  contained 
In  such  systems. 

ESTABUSHINO  PERSONAL  DATA  STSTXMS 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  no 
information  should  be  collected  and 
stored  about  individual  citizens  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  unless  and  until  the  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  expressly  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  such  data  sys- 
tems. The  Advisory  Committee  on  Auto- 
mated Personal  Data  Systems  which 
authored  the  reixirt  was  not  charged 
with  considering  the  necessity  for  ex- 
press legislative  authorization  for  all 
personal  data  systems.  But  the  report 
does  make  some  useful  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  such  sys- 
tems: 

Each  time  a  new  personal  data  system  to 
proposed  (or  expansion  of  an  existing  system 
Is  contemplated)  those  responsible  for  the 
activity  the  system  wlU  serve,  as  well  as 
those  specifically  charged  with  designing  and 
Implementing  the  system,  should  answer  ex- 
plicitly such  questions  as: 

What  purposes  wiU  be  served  by  the  sys- 
tem and  the  data  to  be  collected? 

How  might  the  same  purpoees  be  accom- 
plished vrtthout  collecting  these  data? 

If  the  system  to  an  admlntotratlve  personal 
data  system,  are  the  proposed  data  Itema 
limited  to  those  necessary  for  making  re- 
quired admlntotratlve  dectoions  about  In- 
dividuals as  Indlvlduato? 

Is  it  necessary  to  store  Individually  iden- 


tifiable personal  data  In  computer -accessible 
form,  and.  If  so,  how  much? 

Is  the  length  of  time  proposed  for  retain- 
ing the  data  in  identifiable  form  warranted 
by  their  anticipated  uses? 

A  careful  consideration  of  questions  such 
as  these  might  avert  the  establtohment  of 
some  systems.  Even  If  a  proposed  system 
survives  a  searching  examination  of  the  need 
for  it,  the  very  process  should  at  least  sug- 
gest limitations  on  the  coUectlon  and  storage 
of  data.  (Report,  p.  51) 

The  legislative  process  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  full  consideration  of  such 
questions. 

In  those  cases  where  the  Congress  has 
clearly  delegated  to  Federal  agencies  the 
authority  to  set  up  such  data  systems, 
the  Advisory  Committee  makes  some 
equally  helpful  recommendations: 

In  our  view,  any  such  data  coUectlon  r«. 
qulrement  should  be  established  by  reguto- 
tions  adopted  after  the  public  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  comment,  rather  than  by 
less  formal  means,  such  as  program  guide- 
lines or  mapuala.  Adoption  of  a  regulatkn 
also  forces  a  Federal  agency  to  go  through  a 
formal  process  of  internal  Justification  and 
executive  review.  In  the  case  of  Federal  data- 
collection  requirements,  the  notice  of  any 
proposed  regulation  should  contain  a  clear 
explanation  of  why  each  Item  of  data  to  to 
be  coUected  and  why  It  must  be  collected  and 
stored  in  identifiable  form.  If  such  Is  pro- 
posed. (Report,  p.  52) 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights.  I  have 
been  conducting  a  survey  of  the  approxi- 
mately 800  personal  data  systems  con- 
trolled by  over  50  FedersJ  agencies,  aO 
too  many  of  which  not  only  lack  express 
legislative  authority,  but  do  not  even  af- 
ford the  due  process  safeguards  of  forma! 
regulations.  I  applaud  the  HEW  Advisory 
Committee's  suggestions  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  considerations  which  ought 
to  be  weighed  before  such  data  systems 
are  established. 

PROTECTING    INDIVIDUAL    PRIVACT 

The  HEW  Advisory  Committee  report 
begins  with  an  interesting  functional 
definition  of  privacy: 

An  individual's  personal  privacy  is  directly 
affected  by  the  kind  of  disclosure  and  use 
made  of  the  Identifiable  information  in  it 

A  record  contaming  information  about  an 
Individual  In  Identifiable  form  must,  there- 
fore, be  governed  by  procedures  that  afford 
the  individual  a  right  to  participate  in  decid- 
ing what  the  content  of  the  record  will  be, 
and  what  disclosure  and  use  will  be  made  of 
the  Identifiable  Information  In  It.  Any 
recording,  disclosure,  and  use  of  Identi- 
fiable personal  Information  not  governed  by 
such  procedures  must  be  proscribed  as  an 
unfair  information  practice  unless  such  re- 
cording disclosure  or  use  to  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.  (Report,  pp.  40-41.) 

The  Advisory  Committee's  recommen- 
dations for  protecting  Individual  privacy 
against  arbitrary  or  abusive  record- 
keeping practices  rest  on  five  basic  prin- 
ciples: 

There  must  be  no  personal  data  record- 
keeping systems  whose  very  existence  is 
secret. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  find  out  what  information  about  him 
is  in  a  record  and  how  it  is  used. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  prevent  information  about  him  that 
was  obtained  for  one  purpose  from  being 
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med  or  made  available  for  other  purposes 
without  his  consent. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual 
to  correct  or  amend  a  record  of  identi- 
fiable information  about  him. 

Any  organization  creating,  maintain- 
ing, using,  or  disseminating  records  of 
Identifiable  personal  data  must  assure 
Oie  reliability  of  the  data  for  their  in- 
tended use  and  must  take  precautions  to 
prevent  misuse  of  the  data — Report, 
page  41. 

To  my  mind,  these  principles  provide  a 
sound  basis  upon  which  to  design  safe- 
guards against  the  misuse  of  personal 
data  systems. 

I  am.  however,  somewhat  skeptical 
about  the  wisdom  of  giving  legal  effect  to 
tbese  basic  principles  by  means  of  con- 
gressional enactment  of  the  Federal 
Code  of  Pair  Information  Practice  pro- 
posed by  the  HEW  Advisory  Committee 
In  the  report.  The  Advisory  Committee  is 
careful  to  note  that  the  safeguards  con- 
tained in  the  suggested  Code  of  Fair  In- 
formation Practice  are  minimum 
standards  smd  offer  only  a  least  common 
denominator  of  acceptable  practices  in 
regard  to  personal  data  systems — Report, 
page  53.  And  yet  there  Is  always  the 
danger  that  once  a  least  common  denom- 
inator is  enacted  into  law.  it  will  be 
transformed  In  practice  Into  the  maxi- 
mum protection  actually  available  to 
citizens  whose  lives  are  affected  by  the 
misuse  of  personal  data  systems. 

In  addition,  the  safeguards  embodied 
in  the  "Code  of  Fair  Information  Prac- 
tice" have  been  designed  by  the  HEW 
Advisory  Committee  to  apply  generally 
to  all  personal  data  systems,  public  and 
private.  State  and  Federal,  large  and 
small.  It  seems  to  me  that  standards 
specifically  tailored  for  the  personal  data 
systems  maintained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, interconnected  with  Federal 
data  systems,  or  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government,  might  be  a  more  effective 
first  step  toward  restraining  abuses  of 
personal  data  systems. 

Nevertheless,  the  "Code  of  Pair  Infor- 
mation Practice"  proposed  by  the  HEW 
Advisory  Committee  provides  a  very  in- 
teresting proposal  which  could  be  ex- 
plored in  legislative  hearings.  Such  hear- 
ings would  provide  all  those  affected  by 
personal  data  systems  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  on  the  efQcacy  and 
practicality  of  these  proposed  safeguards. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  an  extensive, 
detailed  critique  of  either  the  report  or 
the  "Code  of  Fair  Information  Practice" 
it  proposes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  HEW  Advisory  Conmilt- 
tee  to  on  the  right  track. 

SOCIAL  SSCUmiTT    NUMBER 

The  committee  recommends  "that  a 
standard  imiversal  identifier — SUI— 
should  not  be  established  in  the  United 
States  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future" 
and  that  "constraints  should  be  imposed 
on  use  of  the  social  security  number" — 
8SN.  The  five  principles  which  the  HEW 
Advisory  Committee  recommends  as 
"Federal  policy  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  SSN"  rest  on  the  view  that  the 
social  security  number  should  be  used 
only  for  those  purposes  expressly  author- 
ized by  Congress : 

Wnt.  uses  of  the  SSN  should  be  limited  to 


those  necessary  for  carrying  out  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  Federal  government. 

Second,  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
should  not  require  or  promote  use  of  the  SSN 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  have  a  specific 
legtolative  mandate  from  the  Congress  to  do 
so. 

Third,  the  Congress  should  be  sparing  In 
mandating  use  of  the  SSN.  and  should  do  so 
only  after  full  and  careful  consideration  pre- 
ceded by  well  advertised  hearings  that  elicit 
substantial  public  participation.  Such  con- 
sideration should  weigh  carefully  the  pros 
and  cons  of  any  proposed  use,  and  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  whether  effective 
safeguards  have  been  applied  to  automated 
personal  data  systems  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  xise  of  the  SSN.  (ideaUy, 
Congress  should  review  all  present  Federal  re- 
quirements for  use  of  the  SSN  and  deter- 
mine whether  these  extotlng  requirements 
should  be  continued,  repealed,  or  modified.) 

Fourth,  when  the  SSN  to  used  In  Instances 
that  do  not  conform  to  the  three  foregoing 
principles  no  Individual  should  be  coerced 
Into  providing  his  SSN,  nor  should  hto  SSN 
be  used  without  hto  consent. 

Fifth,  an  individual  should  be  fuUy  and 
fairly  Informed  of  hto  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities relative  to  uses  of  the  SSN.  Including 
the  right  to  dtoclose  hto  SSN  whenever  he 
deems  it  in  hto  own  Interest  to  do  bo.  (Report, 
pp.  124-126) 

Let  me  digress  to  say  that,  while  these 
principles  certainly  are  not  objectionable. 
I  am  as  yet  unable  to  judge  whether 
they  are  adequate.  I  would  feel  much 
more  comfortable  about  commenting  on 
the  HEW  Advisory  Committee's  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  the  proper  uses 
of  the  social  security  number.  If  I  had 
the  benefit  of  a  response  to  my  Novem- 
ber 24.  1970,  Inquiry  about  the  personal 
data  systems  maintained  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  This  inquiry 
was  part  of  a  survey  which  the  subcom- 
mittee hopes  to  have  published  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  provide  to  all 
citizens  basic  information  about  the  data 
banks  in  the  Federal  Government  which 
contain  information  about  Americans. 

The  inquiry  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  weis 
among  the  first  of  dozens  which  the  sub- 
committee has  since  sent  to  almost  every 
agency  in  the  executive  branch.  While 
some  agencies  responded  more  quickly 
than  others,  and  some  more  adequately 
than  others,  we  have  for  some  time  had 
replies  to  all  of  our  inquiries — save  that 
from  the  Soclsl  Security  Administration. 
Over  the  past  2%  years  I  have  repeatedly 
requested  delivery  of  information  sought 
by  my  November  1970  letter.  For  the 
past  6  months,  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
has  made  coimtless  telephone  calls  on  my 
behalf  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  When 
the  Secretary's  staff  responded  at  all. 
they  assured  the  subcommittee  staff  that 
the  information  I  requested  on  the  Social 
Security  Administration  would  be  forth- 
coming. I  am  still  waiting  for  that  in- 
formation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  non- 
responsiveness  to  a  request  for  informa- 
tion about  the  personal  data  systems 
maintained  by  an  agency  signifies  the 
absence  of  that  opermess  to  public  scru- 
tiny which  the  HEW  Advisory  Committee 
characterizes  as  bfisic  to  fair  informa- 
tion practice.  I  trust  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
will  see  fit  to  abide  by  lis  own  Advisory 
Committee's  recommendations  and  sup- 
ply that  information  on  the  nature  of 
the  personal  data  systems  maintained 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  In  any  event, 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
are  laudable,  as  far  as  they  go. 

But  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that,  in 
light  of  its  restrictive  view  of  the  proper 
uses  of  the  social  security  number,  the 
HEW  advisory  committee  should  recom- 
mend— 

A  positive  program  of  Issuing  SSN's  to 
ninth-grade  students  In  schooto.  (Report, 
p.  127.) 

To  my  mind,  the  proper  work  of  the 
schools  is  educating  students,  not  issuing 
social  security  numbers  to  them  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  those  who  want  a  num- 
erical peg  on  which  to,  keep  track  of  the 
activities  of  school  students  in  and  out 
of  school. 

I  am  (vposed  to  any  such  "affirmative 
action  program"  aimed  at  enumerating 
all  school  students.  The  proviso  that 
such  enuqieration  should  not  be  coerced 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  in- 
surance that  the  social  security  number 
will  not  be  used  as  a  "student  nimiber" — 
a  purpose  which  Is  not  required  by  Con- 
gress and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  ~iii  nn  Emi  iiiIIji 
System.  Second,  although  the  routhie  is- 
suance of  social  security  numbers  to 
ninth-grade  students  will  be  on  a  theo- 
retically "voluntary"  basis,  the  social 
pressure  on  a  ninth-grade  student  not  to 
opt  out  of  such  a  positive  program  are 
such  that  voluntary  consent  is  impossible 
to  presimie.  if  not  impossible  altogether. 
If  a  ninth-grade  student  wants  to  apply 
for  a  social  security  number,  he  Is  per- 
fectly free  to  obtain  one  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  outside  of  any 
positive  program  of  enumeration  admin- 
istered by  his  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  Uke  to  commend 
the  former  Secretary  of  HEW.  Attorney 
General  Richardson  for  hiitiating  this 
important  investigation  into  "Records, 
Computers  and  the  Rights  of  Citizens." 
The  present  Secretary  of  HEW.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  is  deserving  of  similar  praise 
for  his  suppwrt  and  assistance  in  bring- 
ing out  the  report  of  the  committee. 

I  recommend  to  all  Senators,  and  to  all 
citizens— and  especially  to  all  officials 
responsible  for  data  collection— the  re- 
port of  the  advisory  committee.  For  the 
benefit  of  all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  "Sum- 
mary and  Recommendations"  of  this 
report. 

There  Being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

The  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on  Ati» 
tomated  Personal  Data  Systems  comprised 
a  cross  section  of  experienced  and  concerned 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  analyze  the  con- 
sequences of  using  computers  to  keep  records 
about  people.  The  Committee  assessed  the 
impact  of  computer-based  record  keeping  on 
private  and  public  matters  and  recommended 
safeguards  against  Its  potentUUy  adverse  ef- 
fects. The  Committee  paid  particular  att0n« 
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tlon  to  the  dangers  Implicit  In  the  drift  of 
the  Social  Security  ntunber  toward  becoming 
an  all-purpose  personal  Identifier  and  exam- 
ined the  need  to  Insulate  statistical-report- 
ing and  research  data  from  compulaory  legal 
process. 

The  Committee's  report  begins  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  historical  development  of  rec- 
ords and  record  keeping,  noting  the  different 
origins  of  administrative,  statistical,  and  In- 
telligence records,  and  the  different  tradi- 
tions and  practices  that  have  grown  up 
around  them.  It  observes  that  the  application 
of  computers  to  record  keeping  has  chal- 
lenged traditional  constraints  on  record- 
keeping practices.  The  computer  enables  or- 
ganizations to  enlarge  their  data-processing 
capacity  substantially,  while  greatly  facili- 
tating access  to  recorded  data,  both  within 
organizations  and  across  boundaries  that 
separate  them.  In  addition,  computerization 
creates  a  new  class  of  record  keepers  whoae 
functions  are  technical  and  whose  contact 
with  the  suppliers  and  users  of  data  are  often 
remote. 

The  report  explores  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  these  changes  and  assesses  their 
potential  for  adverse  effect  on  Individuals, 
organizations,  and  the  society  as  a  whole.  It 
concludes  that  the  net  effect  of  computeriza- 
tion Is  that  It  Is  becoming  much  easier  for 
record-keeping  systems  to  affect  people  than 
for  people  to  affect  record-keeping  systems. 
Even  In  non -governmental  settings,  an  Indi- 
vidual's control  over  the  use  that  Is  made 
of  personal  data  he  gives  to  an  organization, 
or  that  an  organization  obtains  about  blm. 
Is  lessening. 

Concern  about  computer-based  record 
keeping  usually  centers  on  Its  Implications 
for  personal  privacy,  and  understandably  so, 
If  privacy  Is  considered  to  entail  control  by 
an  Individual  over  the  uses  made  of  Informa- 
tion about  him.  In  many  circumstances  In 
modem  life,  an  Individual  must  either  sur- 
render  some  of  that  control  or  forego  the 
services  that  an  organization  provides.  Al- 
though there  Is  nothing  inherently  unfair 
in  trading  some  measure  of  privacy  for  a 
benefit,  both  parties  to  the  exchange  should 
participate  In  setting  the  terms. 

Under  current  law.  a  person's  privacy  Is 
poorly  protected  against  arbitrary  or  abtislve 
record-keeping  practices.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  because  of  the  need  to  establish 
standards  of  record-keeping  practice  appro- 
priate to  the  computer  age,  the  report  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  a  Federal  "Code  of 
Fair  Information  Practice"  for  all  automated 
personal  data  systems.  The  Code  rests  on 
five  basic  principles  that  would  be  given 
legal  effect  as  "safeguard  requirements"  for 
automated  personal  data  systems. 

There  must  be  no  personal  data  record- 
keeping systems  whose  very  existence  la 
secret. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  individual  to 
find  out  what  Information  about  him  1b  in  « 
record  and  how  It  Is  used. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  Individual  to 
prevent  Information  about  him  that  was 
obtained  for  one  purpose  from  being  used  or 
made  available  for  other  purposes  without 
hla  consent. 

There  must  be  a  way  for  an  Individual  to 
correct  or  amend  a  record  of  Identifiable 
Information  about  him.  ^ 

Any  organization  creating,  maintaining, 
using,  or  disseminating  records  of  identifi- 
able personal  data  must  assure  the  reliability 
of  the  data  for  their  Intended  use  and  must 
take  precautions  to  prevent  misuse  of  the 
data. 

The  proposed  Code  calls  for  two  sets  of 
safeguard  requirements;  one  for  administra- 
tive automated  personal  data  systems  and 
the  other  for  automated  personal  data  sys- 
tems used  exclusively  for  statistical  report- 
ing and  research.  Special  safeguards  are  rec- 
ommended  for  administrative  personal  data 
systems  whose  statistical-reporting  and  re- 


search   applications   are   used   to   infiuence 
public  policy. 

The  safeguard  requirements  define  mini- 
mum standards  of  fair  Information  practice. 
Under  the  proposed  Code,  violation  of  any 
safeguard  requirement  would  constitute  "im- 
falr  Information  practice"  subject  to  crimi- 
nal penalties  and  civil  remedies.  The  Code 
would  also  provide  for  Injunctive  relief. 
Pending  legislative  enactment  of  such  a  code, 
the  report  reconunends  that  the  safeguard 
requirements  be  applied  through  Federal  ad- 
ministrative action. 

The  report  discusses  the  relationship  of 
existing  law  to  the  proposed  safeguard  re- 
quirements. It  recommends  that  laws  that 
do  not  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  safe- 
giiard  requirements  for  administrative  per- 
sonal data  systems  be  amended  and  that  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  protect  personal  data 
used  for  statistical  reporting  and  research 
from  compulsory  disclosure  in  Identifiable 
form. 

The  report  examines  the  characteristics 
and  implications  of  a  standard  universal 
identifier  and  opposes  the  establishment  of 
such  an  Identification  scheme  at  this  time. 
After  reviewing  the  drift  toward  using  the 
Social  Security  number  (S8N)  as  a  de  facto 
standard  universal  Identifier,  the  Commit- 
tee recommends  steps  to  curtail  that  drift. 
A  persistent  sotirce  of  public  concern  is  that 
the  Social  Security  number  will  be  used  to 
assemble  dossiers  on  individuals  from  frag- 
ments of  data  In  widely  dispersed  systems. 
Although  this  is  a  more  difflciilt  technical 
feat  than  most  laymen  realize,  the  increasing 
use  of  the  Social  Security  number  to  dis- 
tinguish among  individuals  with  the  same 
name,  and  to  match  records  for  statistical- 
reporting  and  research  purposes,  deepens  the 
anxieties  of  a  public  already  stiffused  with 
concern  about  siu^elllance.  If  record-keeping 
systems  and  their  data  subjects  were  pro- 
tected by  strong  safeguards,  the  danger  of 
Inappropriate  record  linkage  would  be  small; 
until  then  there  is  a  strong  case  to  be  made 
for  discouraging  linkage. 

The  report  recommends  that  use  of  the 
Social  Security  number  be  limited  to  Federal 
programs  that  have  a  specific  Federal  legis- 
lative mandate  to  use  the  SSN,  and  that  new 
legislation  be  enacted  to  give  an  Individual 
the  right  to  refuse  to  disclose  his  SSN  under 
all  other  circumstances.  Furthermore,  any 
organization  or  person  required  by  Federal 
law  to  obtain  and  record  the  SSN  of  any 
individual  for  some  Federal  program  pur- 
pose must  be  prohibited  from  making  any 
other  use  or  disclosure  of  that  number  with- 
out the  individual's  Informed  consent. 

The  report  recognizes  the  need  to  improve 
the  reliability  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  number 
as  an  Instrument  for  strengthening  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  Federally  supported 
programs  of  public  assistance.  It  also  rec- 
ognizes that  Issuing  Social  Security  num- 
bers to  ninth-grade  students  In  schools  Is 
likely  to  be  consistent  with  the  needs  and 
convenience  of  young  people  seeking  part- 
time  employment  and  who  need  a  SSN  for 
Social  Security  and  Federal  Income  tax  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  the  Committee  endorses 
the  reconunendatlon  of  the  Social  Security 
Task  Force  that  a  positive  program  of  Issuing 
SSNs  to  ninth-grade  students  In  schools  be 
undertaken.  It  does  so,  however,  on  the  con- 
dition that  no  school  system  shall  be  Induced 
to  cooperate  In  such  a  program  against  Its 
will,  and  that  any  person  shall  have  a  right 
to  refuse  to  be  Issued  a  SSN  In  connec- 
tion with  such  a  program.  The  Committee 
reconunends  that  there  be  no  positive  pro- 
gram of  issuing  SSNs  to  childen  In  schools 
below  the  ninth -grade  level;  and  that  the 
1973  legislation  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  enumeration  of  all  persons 
who  benefit  from  any  Federally  supported 
program  be  Interpreted  narrowly.  Finally, 
the   Conunlttee   reconunends   legislation   to 


prohibit  use  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  number 
for  promotional  or  commercial  purpoaes. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  report  contains 
an  agenda  of  actions  to  be  taken  for  Imple- 
mentlng  the  Committee's  recommendations, 
which  are  set  forth  In  full  below. 
RxcoMioDrDATxoirs:  cook  of  rAia  iNroaMATTair 
PSAcncx 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  Code  of  Fair  Information 
Practice  for  all  automated  personal  data  syt- 
tems. 

The  Code  should  define  "fair  Information 
practice"  as  adherence  to  specified  safeguanl 
requirements. 

The  Code  should  prohibit  violation  of  any 
safeguard  requirement  as  an  "unfair  infor- 
mation practice." 

The  Code  should  provide  that  an  unfair  In- 
formation  practice  be  subject  to  both  civil 
and  criminal  penalties. 

The  Code  should  provide  tar  Injunctions 
to  prevent  vlcdatlon  of  any  safeguard  re- 
quirement. 

The  Code  should  give  Individuals  the  right 
to  bring  suits  for  unfair  Information  prac- 
tices to  recover  actual,  liquidated,  and  puni- 
tive damages.  In  Individual  or  class  actions. 
It  should  also  provide  for  recovery  of  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  and  other  costs  of 
IltlgaUon  incurred  by  Individuals  who  bring 
successful  suits. 

Pending  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  fair 
Information  practice,  we  reconunended  that 
aU  Federal  agencies  (1)  apply  the  safeguanl 
requirements,  by  administrative  action  to 
all  Federal  systems,  and  (11)  assure,  through 
formal  rule  making,  that  the  safeguard  re- 
quirements are  applied  to  all  other  systems 
within  reach  of  the  Federal  government's  au- 
thority. Pending  the  enactment  of  a  code  of 
fair  Information  practice,  we  urge  that  State 
and  local  governments,  the  Institutions 
within  reach  of  their  authority,  and  all  pri- 
vate organizations  adopt  the  safeguard  re- 
quirements by  whatever  means  are  appro- 
priate. 

BArKaUAMBB  XXQTTXRZICXNTS  rOE  ADMIXISTKATIVI 
P^MONAL  DATA   STSTKMS 

/.  General  Tequ&ements 

A.  Any  organization  maintaining  a  record 
of  Individually  Identifiable  personal  data, 
which  It  does  not  maintain  as  part  of  an 
administrative  automated  personal  data  sys- 
tem, shall  make  no  transfer  of  any  such  data 
to  another  organization,  without  the  prior 
Informed  consent  of  the  individual  to  whom 
the  data  pertain,  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
transfer,  such  data  will  Ijecome  part  of  an 
administrative  automated  personal  data  sys- 
tem that  Is  not  subject  to  these  safeguanl 
requirements. 

B.  Any  organization  maintaining  an  ad- 
ministrative automated  personal  data  sys- 
tem shall: 

(1)  Identify  one  person  Immediately  re- 
sponsible for  the  system,  and  make  any  other 
organizational  arrangements  that  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  continuing  attention  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  safeguard  requirements; 

(2)  Take  affirmative  action  to  inform  each 
of  its  employees  having  any  responsibility  or 
function  In  the  design,  development,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  the  system,  or  the 
use  of  any  data  contained  therein,  aix>ut  all 
the  safeguard  requirements  and  all  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  organization  designed 
to  assure  compliance  with  them: 

(3)  Specify  penalties  to  be  apnlled  to  any 
employee  who  Initiates  or  otherwise  con- 
tributes to  any  disciplinary  or  other  punitive 
action  against  any  Individual  who  brings  to  S^ 
the  attention  of  aoproprlate  authorities,  the 
press,  or  any  member  of  the  public,  evidence 

of  unfair  Information  practice: 

(4)  Take  reasonable  precautions  to  protect 
data  in  the  system  from  any  anticipated 
threats  or  hsizards  to  the  security  of  the  sys- 
tem: 

(5)  Make  no  transfer  of  individually  Iden- 
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tlfiable  personal  data  to  another  system  with- 
out (1)  specifying  requirements  for  security 
of  the  data,  including  limitations  on  access 
thereto,  and  (11)  determining  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  transfer  provide  substantial 
usurance  that  thoee  requirements  and  limi- 
tations will  be  observed — except  In  instances 
when  an  mdlvldtial  q>eclflcally  requests  that 
data  about  him  be  transferred  to  another 
system  or  organization; 

(0)  Maintain  a  complete  and  accurate  rec- 
ord of  every  access  to  and  use  made  of  any 
data  In  the  system,  including  the  Identity 
of  all  persons  and  organizations  to  which 
access  has  been  given; 

(7)  Mamtaln  data  in  the  system  with  such 
accuracy,  completeness,  timeliness,  and  per- 
tinence as  is  necessary  to  assure  accuracy 
and  fairness  In  any  determination  relating 
to  an  Individual's  qualifications,  character, 
rights,  opportunities,  or  benefits,  that  may 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  such  data;  and 

(8)  Eliminate  data  from  computer-acces- 
sible files  when  the  data  are  no  longer  timely. 

//.  Public  notice  requirementt 
Any  organization  maintaining  an  admin- 
istrative automated  personal  data  system 
•hall  give  public  notice  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  Its  system  once  each  year.  Any 
organization  maintaining  more  than  one  sys- 
tem shall  publish  such  annual  notices  for  all 
Its  systems  simultaneously.  Any  organization 
proposmg  to  establish  a  new  system,  oc  to 
enlarge  an  existing  system,  shall  give  public 
notice  long  enough  in  advance  of  the  Infia- 
tlon  or  enlargement  of  the  system  to  assure 
Individuals  who  may  be  affected  by  Its  op- 
eration a  reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. The  public   notice  shall  specify: 

(1)  The  name  of  the  system; 

(3)  The  nature  and  purpose (s)  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

(3)  The  categories  and  number  of  persons 
on  whom  data  are  (to  be)   maintained; 

(4)  The  categories  of  data  (to  be)  main- 
tained. Indicating  which  categories  are  (to 
be)  stored  in  computer-accessible  files; 

(6)  The  organisation's  policies  and  prac- 
tices regarding  data  storage,  duration  of  re- 
tention of  data,  and  disposal  thereof; 

(6)  The  categories  of  data  sources; 

(7)  A  description  of  all  types  of  use  (to 
be)  made  of  data.  Indicating  those  Involving 
counter-accessible  files,  and  mcludmg  all 
classes  of  users  and  the  organizational  rela- 
tknuhlps  among  them; 

(6)  The  procedures  whereby  an  Individual 
can  (1)  be  informed  if  he  is  the  subject  of 
data  in  the  system;  (11)  gain  access  to  such 
data;  and  (111)  contest  their  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, pertmence,  and  the  necessity  for 
ntalnlng  them; 

(0)  The  title,  name,  and  address  of  the 
person  inunedlately  responsible  for  the  sys- 
tem. 

///.  Rights  of  individual  data  mbjects 
Any  organization  maintaining  an  admin- 
istrative  automated    personal    data   system 
•haU: 

(1)  Inform  an  Individual  asked  to  supply 
personal  data  for  the  system  whether  he  Is 
legally  required,  or  may  refuse,  to  supply  the 
data  requested,  and  also  of  any  specific  con- 
sequences for  him.  which  are  known  to  the 
organization,  of  providing  or  not  providing 
such  data: 

(3)  Inform  an  individual,  upon  his  request, 
whether  he  is  the  subject  of  data  In  the  sys- 
tem, and,  if  so,  make  such  data  fully  avail - 
»ble  to  the  individual,  upon  his  request,  In 
a  form  comprehensible  to  him; 

(3)  Assure  that  no  use  of  individually 
identifiable  data  Is  made  that  Is  not  within 
the  stated  purposes  of  the  system  as  reason- 
»bly  understood  by  the  individual,  unless 
the  Informed  consent  of  the  Individual  has 
been  explicitly  obtamed; 

(4)  Inform  an  Individual,  upon  his  re- 
<iuest.  about  the  uses  made  of  data  about 
him.  Including  the  Identity  of  all  persons  and 


organizations  Involved  and  their  relatlon- 
shlpe  with  the  system; 

(6)  Assure  that  no  data  about  an  Individ- 
ual are  made  available  from  the  system  in 
response  to  a  demand  for  data  made  by  means 
of  compulsory  legal  process,  unless  the  Indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  data  pertains  has  been 
notified  of  the  demand;  and 

(6)  Maintain  procedures  that  (1)  allow  an 
individual  who  is  the  subject  of  data  In  the 
system  to  contest  their  accuracy,  complete- 
ness, pertinence,  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
taining them;  (11)  permit  data  to  be  cor- 
rected or  amended  when  the  Individual  to 
whom  they  pertain  so  requests;  and  (111) 
assure,  when  there  is  disagreement  with  the 
Individual  about  whether  a  correction  or 
amendment  should  be  made,  that  the  Indi- 
vidual's claim  Is  noted  and  Included  In  any 
subsequent  disclosure  or  dissemination  of 
the  disputed  data. 

Existing  laws  or  regulations  affording  In- 
dividuals greater  protection  than  the  safe- 
guard requirements  should  be  retained,  and 
thoee  providing  less  protection  should  be 
amended  to  meet  the  basic  standards  set  by 
the  safeguards.  In  partlciilar,  we  recommend: 

That  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  be 
amended  to  require  an  agency  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  an  individual  before  dlscloemg  In 
personally  Identifiable  form  exempted- 
category  data  about  him,  unless  the  dis- 
closure Is  within  the  purposes  of  the  system 
as  specifically  required  by  statute. 

That  pending  such  amendment  of  the 
Act,  all  Federal  agencies  provide  for  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  Individuals  before 
disclosing  individually  Identifiable  ezempted- 
category  data  about  them  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

That  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  for  actual,  personal  In- 
spection by  an  Individual  of  his  record  along 
with  the  opportunity  to  copy  Its  contents, 
or  to  have  copies  made;  and  that  the  excep- 
tions from  disclosure  to  the  Individual  now 
authorized  by  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
for  medical  Information  and  sources  of  in- 
vestigative Information  be  omitted. 

STATISTICAL-REPOR'rlNO   AND   RESEAKCH    USES   OV 
ADlCINIS-rKATIVZ  FKBSONAL  DATA  STSTEMS 

In  light  of  our  Inquiry  Into  the  statistical- 
reporting  and  research  viaea  of  personal  data 
m  administrative  record -keeping  systems,  we 
recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
that  all  such  uses  are  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  five  principles: 

First,  when  personal  data  are  collected  for 
administrative  purposes.  Individuals  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  coerced  Into  pro- 
viding additional  personal  data  that  are  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  statistical  reporting 
and  research.  When  application  forms  or 
other  means  of  collecting  personal  data  for 
an  administrative  data  system  are  designed, 
the  mandatory  or  voliuitary  character  of  an 
individual's  responses  should  be  made  clear. 

Second,  personal  data  used  for  making  de- 
terminations about  an  Individual's  character, 
qualifications,  rights,  benefits,  or  opportu- 
nities, and  personal  data  collected  and  used 
for  statistical  reporting  and  research,  should 
be  processed  and  stored  separately. 

Third,  the  amount  of  supplementary  sta- 
tistical-reporting and  research  data  col- 
lected and  stored  in  personally  Identifiable 
form  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Fourth,  proposals  to  use  administrative 
records  for  statistical  reporting  and  research 
should  be  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny  by 
persons  of  strong  statistical  and  research 
competence. 

Fifth,  any  published  findings  or  reports 
that  result  from  secondary  statistical-report- 
ing and  research  uses  of  administrative  per- 
sonal data  systems  should  meet  the  high- 
est standards  of  error  measurement  and  doc- 
umentation. 

In  addition,  there  are  certain  safeguards 
that  can  be  feasibly  applied  to  all  admm- 


Istratlvely  personal  data  systems  used  for 
statistical  reporting  and  research.  Specifical- 
ly, we  recommend  that  the  following  require- 
ments be  added  to  the  safeguard  require- 
ments for  administrative  personal  data 
systems : 

Under  I.  General  Requirements,  add — 

C.  Any  organization  maintaining  an  ad- 
ministrative automated  personal  data  sys- 
tem that  publicly  disseminates  statistical  re- 
ports or  research  findings  based  on  personal 
data  drawn  from  the  system,  or  from  systems 
of  other  organizations,  shall: 

(1)  Make  such  data  publicly  available  for 
Independent  analysis,  on  reasonable  terms; 
and 

(3)  Take  reasonable  precautions  to  as- 
sure that  no  data  made  available  for  Inde- 
pendent analysis  will  be  used  In  a  way  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  prejudice 
Judgments  about  any  Individual  data  sub- 
ject's character,  qualifications,  rights,  oppor- 
tunities, or  benefits. 

Under  the  Public  Notice  Reqxilrement, 
add— 

(8a)  The  procedures  whereby  an  Individ- 
ual, group,  or  organization  can  gain  access 
to  data  used  for  statistical  reporting  or  re- 
search m  order  to  subject  such  data  to  inde- 
pendent analysis. 

STSTXMS   USSD   EXCLXJBIVn.T   VOB   8TATT8TICAI. 
REPORTXNO  AMD  BESBABCH 

All  the  features  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Infor- 
mation Practice  that  we  recommend  for 
automated  personal  data  systems  would  ap- 
ply to  systems  used  exclusively  for  statistical 
reporting  and  research.  The  safeguard  re- 
quirements to  be  included  In  the  Code  for 
such  systems  are  designed  to  help  protect 
the  Individual  citizen  against  imlntended  or 
unforeseen  uses  of  Information  that  he  pro- 
vides exclusively  for  statlstictJ  reporting  and 
research,  and  to  help  assure  that  the  uses 
organizations  make  of  such  data  are  subject 
to  Independent  expert  review  and  open  pub- 
lic discussion.  Pending  the  enactment  of  a 
code  of  fair  Information  practice,  we  recom- 
mend that  all  Federal  agencies  (1)  apply 
these  safeguard  reqxilrements,  by  administra- 
tive action,  to  all  Federal  statistical -report- 
ing and  research  systems,  and  (11)  assure, 
through  formal  rule  making,  that  the  safe- 
guard requirements  are  applied  to  all  systems 
within  reach  of  the  Federal  government's  au- 
thority. Pending  the  enactment  of  a  oode  of 
fair  Information  practice,  we  also  urge  that 
State  and  local  governments,  the  Institutions 
within  reach  of  their  authority,  and  all  pri- 
vate organizations  adopt  the  safeguard  re- 
quirements by  whatever  means  are  appro- 
priate. 

SATEGUAKD  RXQUiaKMENTS  FOB  BTATISTICAI,- 
BJCPORTUfO  AND  RBSBABCR   STSTXICB 

/.  Oeneral  requirementn 

A.  Any  orgaiUHMoB  maintaining  a  record 
of  personal  data,  wlUab  It  does  not  maintain 
as  part  of  an  automated  personal  data  sys- 
tem used  exclusively  for  statistical  reporting 
or  research,  shall  make  no  transfer  of  any 
such  data  to  another  organization  without 
the  prior  Informed  consent  of  the  Individual 
to  whom  the  data  pertain,  if,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  trtmsfer,  such  data  will  become 
part  of  an  automated  personal  data  system 
that  Is  not  subject  to  these  safeguard  re- 
quirements or  the  safeguard  requirements  for 
administrative  personal  data  systems. 

B.  Any  organization  maintaining  an  auto- 
mated personal  data  system  used  exclusively 
for  statistical  reporting  or  research  shall : 

(1)  Identify  one  person  Immediately  re- 
sponsible for  the  system,  and  make  any  other 
organizational  arrangements  that  are  neces- 
sary to  assvire  continuing  attention  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  safeguard  requirements; 

(2)  Take  afllrmatlve  action  to  Inform  each 
of  Its  employees  having  any  responsibility 
or  maintenance  of  the  system,  or  the  use  of 
any  data  contained  therem,  about  all  the 
safeguard   requirements   and   all   the   rules 
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and  procedures  of  the  organization  designed 
to  assure  compliance  with  them; 

(3)  Specify  penalties  to  be  applied  to  any 
employee  who  initiates  or  otherwise  con- 
tributes to  any  disciplinary  or  other  puni- 
tive action  against  any  Individual  who  brings 
to  the  attention  of  appropriate  authorities, 
the  press,  or  any  member  of  the  public,  evi- 
dence of  unfair  Information  practice; 

(4)  Take  reasonable  precautions  to  protect 
data  in  the  system  from  any  anticipated 
threats  or  hazards  to  the  security  of  the 
system: 

(5)  Make  no  trsmsfer  of  individually  Iden- 
tifiable personal  data  to  another  system 
without  (1)  specifying  requirements  for  se- 
curity of  the  data.  Including  limitations  on 
access  thereto,  and  (11)  determining  that  the 
conditions  of  the  transfer  provide  substantial 
assurance  that  those  requirements  and  limi- 
tations will  be  observed — except  in  Instances 
when  each  of  the  Individuals  about  whom 
data  are  to  be  transferred  has  given  his  prior 
informed  consent  to  the  transfer;  and 

(6)  Have  the  capacity  to  make  fully  docu- 
mented data  readily  available  for  indepen- 
dent analysis. 

//.  Public  Notice  Requirement 
Any  organization  maintaining  an  auto- 
mated personal  data  system  used  excluislvely 
for  statistical  reporting  or  research  shall  give 
public  notice  of  the  existence  and  character 
of  Its  system  once  each  year.  Any  organiza- 
tion maintaining  more  than  one  such  sys- 
tem shall  publish  annual  notices  for  all  Its 
systems  simultaneously.  Any  organization 
proposing  to  establish  a  new  system,  or  to 
enlarge  an  existing  system,  shall  give  public 
notice  long  enough  In  advance  of  the  Initia- 
tion or  enlargement  of  the  system  to  assure 
Individuals  who  may  be  affected  by  Its  opera- 
tion a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment. 
The  public  notice  shtUl  specify:* 

( 1 )  The  name  of  the.system; 

(2)  The  nature  and  purpose  (s)  of  the  sys- 
tem; 

(3)  The  categories  and  number  of  persons 
on  whom  data  are  (to  be)    maintained; 

(4)  The  categories  of  data  (to  be)  main- 
tained. Indicating  which  categories  are  (to 
be)  stored  In  computer-accessible  flies; 

(5)  The  organization's  policies  and  prac- 
tices regarding  data  storage,  duration  of  re- 
tention of  data,  and  disposal  thereof; 

(6)  The   categories   of   data  sources; 

(7)  A  decision  of  all  types  of  use  (to  be) 
made  of  data,  indicating  those  Involving 
computer-accessible  files,  and  Including  all 
classes  of  users  and  the  organizational  re- 
lationships among  them: 

(8)  The  procedures  whereby  an  individ- 
ual, group,  or  organization  can  gain  access 
to  data  for  Independent  analysis: 

(9)  The  title,  name,  and  address  of  the 
person  immediately  responsible  tor  the  sys- 
tem; 

(10)  A  statement  of  the  system's  provi- 
sions for  data  confidentiality  and  the  legal 
basis  for  them. 

///.  Rights  of  individual  data  subjects 
Any     organization     maintaining    an     au- 
tomated personal  data  system  used  exclu- 
siveAy  for  statutlcal   reporting  or  research 
shall: 

(1)  Inform  an  individual  asked  to  supply 
personal  data  for  the  system  whether  he  is 
legally  required,  or  may  refuse,  to  supply 
the  data  requested,  and  also  of  any  specific 
consequences  for  him,  which  are  known  to 
the  organization,  of  providing  or  not  provid- 
ing such  data; 

(2)  Assure  that  no  use  of  Individually 
identifiable  data  is  made  that  is  not  within 
the  stated  purposes  of  the  system  as  reason- 
ably understood  by  the  individual,  unless  the 
Informed  consent  of  the  individual  has  been 
explicitly  obtained; 

(3)  Assure  that  no  data  about  an  individ- 
ual are  made  available  from  the  system  in 


response  to  a  demand  for  data  made  by 
means  of  compulsory  legal  process,  unless 
the   Individual   to  whom  the   data   pertain 

(I)  has  been   notified   of  the  demand   and 

(II)  has  been  afforded  full  access  to  the  data 
before  they  are  made  available  in  response 
to  the  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  safeg:uard 
requirements  for  all  automated  personal 
data  systems  used  exclusively  for  statistical 
reporting  and  research,  we  recommend  that 
all  personal  data  In  such  systems  be  pro- 
tected by  statute  from  compulsory  disclosure 
in  identifiable  form.  Federal  legislation  pro- 
tecting against  compulsory  disclosure  should 
include  the  following  features : 

The  data  to  be  protected  should  be  limited 
to  those  used  exclusively  for  statistical  re- 
porting or  research.  Thus,  the  protection 
would  apply  to  statistical-reporting  and  re- 
search data  derived  from  administrative  rec- 
ords, and  kept  apart  from  them,  but  not  to 
the  administrative  records  themselves. 

The  protection  should  be  limited  to  data 
identifiable  with,  or  traceable  to,  specific 
individuals.  When  data  are  released  In  sta- 
tistical form,  reasonable  precautions  to  pro- 
tect against  "statistical  disclosure"  should 
be  considered  to  fulfill  the  obligation  to  dis- 
close data  that  can  be  traced  to  specific 
individuals. 

The  protection  should  be  specific  enough 
to  qualify  for  non-disclosure  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  exemption  for  mat- 
ters "8i)eclfically  exempted  from  disclosure 
by  statute."  5  U.S.C.  552(b)  (3) . 

The  protection  should  be  available  for 
data  in  the  custody  of  all  statistical-reporting 
and  research  systems,  whether  supported 
by  Federal  funds  or  not. 

Either  the  data  custodian  or  the  individual 
about  whom  data  are  sought  by  legal  process 
should  be  able  to  Invoke  the  protection,  but 
only  the  Individual  should  be  able  to  waive 
it. 

The  Federal  law  should  be  controlling;  no 
State  statute  should  be  taken  to  Interfere 
with  the  protection  it  provides. 

TTSE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SBCX7KITT  NX71CBEB 

We  take  the  position  that  a  standard  uni- 
versal identifier  (8UI)  should  not  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  now  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  By  our  definition,  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Number  (SSN)  cannot  fully 
qualify  as  an  SUI;  It  only  approximates  one. 
However,  there  Is  an  increasing  tendency  for 
the  Social  Security  number  to  be  used  as  if 
it  were  an  SUI.  There  are  pressures  on  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  do  things 
that  make  the  SSN  more  nearly  an  SUI. 

We  believe  that  any  action  that  would  tend 
to  make  the  SSN  more  nearly  an  SXTI  should 
be  taken  only  If,  after  careful  delit>eratlon. 
it  appears  Justifiable  and  any  attendant  risks 
can  be  avoided.  We  recommend  against  the 
adoption  of  any  nationwide,  standard,  per- 
sonal identification  format,  with  or  without 
the  SSN.  that  would  enhance  the  likelihood 
of  arbitrary  or  uncontrolled  linkage  of  rec- 
ords about  people,  particularly  between  gov- 
ernment and  government-supported  auto- 
mated personal  data  systems. 

We  believe  that  until  safeguards  against 
abuse  of  automated  personal  data  systems 
have  become  effective,  constraints  should  be 
Imposed  on  use  of  the  Social  Security  num- 
ber. After  that  the  question  of  SSN  use  might 
properly  be  reopened. 

As  a  general  framework  for  action  on  the 
Social  Security  number,  we  recommend  that 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  use  of  the  SSN 
be  governed  by  the  following  principles: 

First,  uses  of  the  SSN  should  be  limited 
to  those  necessary  for  carrying  out  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  Federal  government. 

Second,  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
should  not  require  or  promote  use  of  the  SSN 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  have  a  specific 
legislative  mandate  from  the  Congress  to  do 
so. 

Third,  the  Congress  should  be  sparing  in 
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mandating  use  of  the  SSN,  and  should  do  so 
only  after  full  and  careful  consideration  pre- 
ceded  by  well  advertised  hearings  that  elicit 
substantial  public  participation.  Such  con- 
sideration should  weigh  carefully  the  proa 
and  cons  of  any  proposed  use,  and  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  whether  effective  safe- 
guards have  been  applied  to  automated 
personal  data  systems  that  wotild  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  use  of  the  SSN.  (Ideally, 
Congress  should  review  all  present  Federal 
requirements  for  use  of  the  SSN  and  deter- 
mine whether  these  existing  requlremenu 
should  be  continued,  repealed,  or  modified.) 

Fourth,  when  the  SSN  Is  used  in  Instances 
that  do  not  conform  to  the  three  foregoing 
principles,  no  individual  should  be  coerced 
into  providing  his  SSN,  nor  should  his  S8N  be 
used  without  his  consent. 

Fifth,  an  Individual  should  be  fully  and 
fairly  Informed  of  his  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties relative  to  uses  of  the  SSN,  Including  the 
right  to  disclose  his  SSN  whenever  he  deems 
it  in  his  interest  to  do  so. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  we 
recommend  specific,  preemptive.  Federal  leg- 
islation providing: 

( 1 )  That  an  Individual  has  a  legal  right  to 
refuse  to  disclose  his  SSN  to  any  person  or 
organization  that  does  not  have  specific  au- 
thority provided  by  Federal  statute  to  re- 
quest It; 

(2 )  That  an  individual  has  the  right  to  re- 
dress if  his  lawful  refusal  to  disclose  his  SSN 
results  in  the  denial  of  a  benefit,  or  the 
threat  of  denial  of  a  benefit;  and  that,  should 
an  individual  under  threat  of  loss  of  benefits 
supply  his  SSN  under  protest  to  an  unauth- 
orized requestor,  he  shall  not  be  considered 
to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  redress:  and 

(8)  That  any  oral  or  written  request  made 
to  an  individual  for  his  SSN  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  clear  statement  indicatmg 
whether  or  not  compliance  with  the  request 
Is  required  by  Federal  statute,  and.  if  so.  cit- 
ing the  specific  legal  requirement. 

In  addition,  we  recommend: 

(4)  That  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion undertake  a  positive  program  of  issuing 
SSNs  to  ninth-grade  students  in  schools,  pro- 
vided (a)  that  no  school  system  be  Induced 
to  cooperate  in  such  a  program  contrary  to 
its  preference;  and  (b)  that  any  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  be  Issued  an  SSN 
in  connection  with  such  a  program,  and  such 
right  of  refusal  shall  be  available  both  to  the 
student  and  to  his  parents  or  guardians; 

(5)  There  there  be  no  positive  program  of 
issuing  SSNs  to  children  below  the  ninth- 
grade  level,  either  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  or  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  schools  or  other 
institutions; 

(8)  That  the  Secretary  limit  affirmative 
measiures  taken  to  issue  SSNs  pursuant  to 
Section  205(c)(2)(B)(i)(II)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended  by  Section  137  of 
Public  Law  92-803,  to  applicants  for  or  recip- 
ients of  public  assistance  benefits  supported 
from  Federal  funds  under  the  Social  Security 
Act;  and 

(7)  That  the  Secretary  do  his  utmost  to 
assure  that  any  future  legislation  dealing 
with  the  SSN  be  preceded  by  full  and  careful 
consideration  and  well  advertised  hearings 
that  elicit  substantial  public  participation. 

With  respect  to  organizations  using  the 
SSN.  we  recommend : 

(8)  That  any  organization  or  person  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  to  obtain  or  record  the 
SSN  of  any  individual  be  prohibited  from 
making  any  use  or  disclosure  of  the  SSN  with- 
out the  informed  consent  of  the  individual, 
except  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  Federal 
purposes  for  which  it  was  required  to  be  ob- 
tained and  recorded.  This  prohibition  should 
be  established  by  a  specific  and  preemptive 
act  of  Congress : 

(9)  That  the  Social  Security  AdmlnUtation 
provide  'SSN  services"  to  aid  record  keeping 
only   to  organizations  or   persons   that  are 
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leqxUred  by  Federal  law  to  obtain  or  record 
the  SSN,  and  then  only  as  necessary  to  ful- 
1111  the  purposes  for  which  the  SSN  Is  re- 
quired to  be  obtained  or  recorded: 

(10)  That  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion provide  "SSN  services"  to  aid  research 
activities  only  when  it  can  assure  that  the 
provision  of  such  services  will  not  resvilt  in 
the  use  ofthe  SSN  for  record-keeping  and 
reporting  activities  beyond  those  permitted 
under  recommendation  (9),  and  then  only 
provided  that  rigid  safeguards  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  personal  data,  includ- 
ing the  SSN,  are  incorporated  into  the  re- 
■earch  design;  and 

(11)  That  specific,  preemptive  Federal 
legislation  be  enacted  prohibiting  use  of  an 
SSN,  or  any  number  represented  as  an  SSN, 
for  promotional  or  commercial  purposes. 


USAP  BRINGS  FOOD  TO  TIMBUCTU 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  this  century  and  before,  the 
American  people  have  generously  re- 
sponded to  the  human  needs  of  people 
affected  by  disasters.  Today.we  are  sup- 
plying grain  to  six  nations  in  the  Sahel 
region  of  Africa  which  have  been  hit  with 
a  severe  drought.  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  quietly  proud  of  our  response  in  this 
instance  and  in  many  others. 

In  addition  to  making  grain  available, 
we  are  also  supplying  U.S.  Air  Force  C- 
130  Hercules  aircraft  to  airlift  commodi- 
ties within  the  region.  Three  American 
aircraft  and  their  crews  are  stationed 
in  Bambako.  the  capital  of  Mali.  These 
men  fly  grain  from  Bambako  to  airstrips 
at  Timbuctu.  Oau,  Gundam.  Tessalit.  and 
other  cities  which  few  Americans  have 
ever  heard  of.  In  each  place,  people  would 
starve  to  death  if  the  grain  were  not 
flown  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  c£dl  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  work  of  the  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  41st 
and  39th  Tactical  Air  Squadrons,  based 
at  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fayette,  N.C. 
These  men  have  performed  their  mis- 
sions imder  the  most  difficult  of  condi- 
tions. 

More  than  3,000  miles  from  their  base, 
the  crews  have  managed  to  keep  the 
C-130's  flying  despite  severe  problems 
with  ever-present  dust  and  temperatures 
which  have  reached  135*.  The  pilots 
and  flight  crews  have  landed  at  small 
fields  with  few  navigational  aids  in  sand- 
storms to  bring  the  badly  needed  food  to 
the  people  of  Mali. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these  men 
on  this  mission  represent  the  finest  this 
Nation  has  to  oCfer  to  people  in  need.  We 
can  be  proud  of  the  men  and  satisfied 
that  we  have  made  a  worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  people  who  badly  need  our 
assistance. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE  AND  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly,  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  of  which 
I  am  Chairman,  has  continued  its  sttidy 
of  "Barriers  to  Health  Care  for  Older 
Americans"  by  holding  hearings  on 
July  11th  and  12th  on  home  health  care. 
These  hearings  not  only  demonstrated 
the  value  of  exp>andlng  home  health  serv- 
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ices,  but  pointed  out  the  need  to  change 
existing  law  to  eliminate  administrative 
problems  encountered  by  home  health 
agencies. 

These  points  were  first  made  to  the 
subcommittee  last  May  In  testimony 
from  Mr.  Richard  Hooper,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Androscoggin  Home  Health 
Services  in  Maine.  While  Mr.  Hooper  de- 
scribed his  agency's  many  positive 
achievements  of  providing  good  quality 
services  to  the  aged,  he  explained  many 
problems  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
his  agency.  Not  the  least  of  these  prob- 
lems are  those  caused  by  congressional 
or  administration  policies  which  severely 
restrict  home  health  care  imder  the  med- 
icare program.  The  hearings  In  July,  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  home  health 
care,  amply  demonstrated  that  Mr. 
Hooper's  problems  are  far  from  unique. 

The  witnesses  at  our  hearings  all 
agreed  on  the  tremendous  value  of  home 
health  care.  Dr.  Charles  Weller,  repre- 
senting the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, testified  that  home  health  care  can 
improve  convalescence.  There  Is  no  bet- 
ter place  than  his  own  home  to  treat  the 
patient  who  needs  continued  care,  but 
does  not  require  the  facilities  of  a  hos- 
pital. It  makes  sense  financially  and 
psychologically  because  it  costs  less  and 
because  patients  respond  best  to  their 
home  environment.  Home  health  services 
not  only  cost  less  than  comparable  serv- 
ice in  a  hospital,  but  from  a  commimlty- 
wlde  perspective,  these senlces can  lessen 
the  pressure  to  build  expensive  institu- 
tional facilities.  For  instance,  the  sub- 
committee received  Information  that  In 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  home  health  care  has 
been  covered  by  Blue  Cross  for  the  last 
12  years,  and  as  a  result  there  has 
been  no  need  to  build  additional  hospital 
beds.  And  one  of  our  witnesses.  Dr.  Henry 
Smith,  director  of  the  Nebraska  depart- 
ment of  health,  felt  that  using  Federal 
ftmd^  to  expand  home  health  services 
woula  not  require  additional  spending, 
but  4nerely  a  redistribution  of  the  funds 
available. 

With  little  dispute  about  the  value  of 
home  health  care,  most  of  our  witnesses 
devoted  their  testimony  to  describing  the 
problems  encountered  by  home  health 
care  agencies.  For  Instance,  on  the  first 
day  of  our  hearings  representatives  from 
operating  agencies  and  from  national  or- 
ganizations detailed  how  home  health 
agencies  are  relegated  to  an  almost  In- 
sipmiflcant  role  under  medicare.  This  is 
not  because  their  services  are  not  needed, 
but  because  restrictive  reimbursement 
policies  have  limited  payments  for  home 
services  to  less  than  1  percent  of  medi- 
care expenditures. 

Hidley  Hall,  executive  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Home  Health  Services  pre- 
dicted that  agencies  will  be  forced  to  re- 
duce services  or  go  out  of  business  if  the 
present  reimbursement  policies  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  are  con- 
tinued. He  said  that  those  who  receive 
services  from  his  agency  have  an  aver- 
age age  of  nearly  75.  that  three-fourths 
live  alone,  and  that  the  remainder  usually 
live  with  someone  equally  old  and  often 
just  as  feeble.  Unless  we  provide  moi« 
basic  help  in  the  home,  he  said,  "we  will 
need  to  build  more  unnecessary  and  ex- 


pensive institutions  just  to  warehouse  our 
elderly  who  need  care." 

Mrs.  Janet  Starr,  executive  director  of 
the  Coalition  for  Home  Health  Services 
in  New  York  State,  said  that  medicare 
does  not  cover  patients  whose  conditions 
are  stabilized.  Thus,  a  stroke  victim 
whose  condition  has  stabilized  is  not  eli- 
gible fonservices  although  clearly  in  need 
of  such  services.  Many  of  these  elderly 
people  are  being  forced  into  institutional 
care  earlier  than  necessary  because  of 
the  lack  of  supportive  home  services.  Mrs. 
Starr  saw  a  valid  role  for  medicare  to  fill 
in  providing  occassional  nursing  and 
home  health  aide  service  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  remain  at  home  and 
relatively  independent. 

One  of  the  primary  barriers  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  services  imder  medicare 
as  the  law  now  stands,  and  as  it  is  inter- 
preted, is  the  "skilled"  nursing  services 
requirement.  This  requirement  provides 
that  iuiless  a  patient  needs  skilled  nurs- 
ing services,  or  speech  or  physical  ther- 
apy, medicare  will  not  provide  coverage. 
The  effect  of  this  requirement  is  that  only 
a  person  with  an  acute  condition  can  re- 
ceive in -home  services  under  medicare — 
and  patients  with  stabilized  or  chronic 
conditions  will  be  denied  home  health 
care  coverage. 

Dr.  Andrew  Jessamin,  speaking  for  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  pointed 
out  that  the  administration  of  home 
health  benefits  has  therefore  become  so 
restrictive  that  few  patients  can  qualify. 
"Apparently,"  he  stated,  "concern  over 
opening  the  door  too  wide  has  kept  the 
door  so  tightly  shut  that  very  little  light 
and  air  could  get  in  and  few  home  care 
services  could  get  out." 

Mrs.  Maxine  Thomas  testified  even 
more  forcefully  on  this  point  on  behalf 
of  the  National  League  of  Nursing,  as 
follows: 

With  the  enactment  of  medicare  legisla- 
tion the  designation,  "skilled"  was  unfortu- 
nately attached  to  nursing  as  a  reimburs- 
able service  provided  by  home  health  agen- 
cies. The  practice  of  nursing  is  an  art,  a 
science,  and  a  skill  as  Is  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, physical  therapy  or  occupational  ther- 
apy. Fortunately,  these  later  disciplines  es- 
caped the  "skilled"  label  and  medicare  regu- 
lations do  not  refer  to  skilled  medical  care, 
skilled  physical  therapy,  skilled  social  work- 
er, etc. 

This  Inexpedient  labelling  of  "skilled" 
nursing  has  become  a  major  barrier  to  the 
delivery  of  care  to  the  aged  as  Incongruous 
efforts  towards  definition  and  interpretation 
ensued. 

Greatly  needed  care  has  been  withheld; 
patients.  famUles,  nurses  and  SSA/BHI  per- 
sonel  liave  suffered  Immeasurable  pain, 
frustration,  expense  and  wasted  effort  at  hor- 
rendous cost  without  return  to  taxpayers. 

Thus,  after  the  first  day  of  hearings, 
the  testimony  we  had  received  was  tech- 
nical, but  its  message  was  brutally  sim- 
ple— what  should  be  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  national  health  system  has 
been  badly  crippled  by  a  combination 
of  negative  attitudes  and  shortsighted, 
sometimes  contradictory.  Federal  poli- 
cies. 

On  the  second  day,  we  heard  from  a 
panel  of  witnesses  who  are  concerned 
about  the  older  person  as  a  low-prlorlty 
patient  in  our  system  of  medical  care. 
This    panel    included:  .  Ms.    Margaret 
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Kuhn,  leader  of  the  Gray  Panthers;  Dr. 
Herbert  Shulman,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Task  Force  on  Aging,  Medical 
Committee  for  Human  Rights;  and 
Sharon  Curtln.  RJJ.,  author  of  "Nobody 
Ever  Died  of  Old  Age." 

Ms.  Kuhn  asserted: 

America  Is  tbe  best  place  \n  the  world 
to  be  If  you  have  a  rare  kidney  disease,  but 
you  might  Just  as  well  be  in  Guatemala  when 
you  have  arthritis,  if  you  have  hypertension, 
or  U  you  have  any  other  prevalent  chronic 
ailment  that  the  elderly  are  predisposed  to. 

The  lack  of  adequate  care  for  other 
than  acute  Illnesses  was  also  emphasized 
by  the  other  two  witnesses.  Sharon  Cur- 
tin  described  the  built-in  inhumanity  of 
a  fancy  and  sanitized  nursing  home  that 
costs  $1,000  a  month  but  only  provided 
depersonalized  care  that  was  physically 
and  mentally  debilitating.  Dr.  Shulman 
stated  that  medical  care  for  the  aged  ts 
out  of  the  "mainstream"  of  American 
medicine. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  hearings  the 
subcommittee  also  heard  from  Dr. 
Charles  Edwards.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Dr.  Edwards 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
hearing  record.  But  his  testimony  also 
demonstrated  that  the  administration 
could  make  additional  efforts  to  promote 
home  health  care. 

Since  the  need  is  so  enormous,  what 
can  be  done  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
home  health  services?  A  twofold  ap- 
proach Is,  I  believe,  needed  as  far  as  Fed- 
eral programs  are  concerned. 

First,  I  urge  the  administration  to 
reexamine  the  positive  role  of  in-home 
services  as  a  provider  of  health  care  to 
the  elderly.  This  should  Include  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  administration 
of  reimbursement  policies  toward  home 
services  imder  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  Edwards  endorsed  home  health 
services  in  his  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee as  one  of  the  "good  parts"  in  our 
present  medical  care  system.  I  urge  him 
to  exert  leadership  In  moving  health  care  ^ 
to  the  elderly  In  their  own  homes. 

Second,  it  Is  clear  from  extensive  testi- 
mony received  at  our  hearings  that  the 
medicare  law  needs  to  be  clarified  and 
expanded.  After  the  experience  of  some 
7  yeftfs  under  medicare,  during 
which  time  home  health  care  has  actu- 
ally declined,  I  think  that  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  law  is  overdue. 

Home  health  care  can  serve  not  only  to 
hold  down  health  costs,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide a  better  way  to  take  care  of  the 
chronically  111  older  person.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress,  and  the  administration, 
will  make  a  commitment  to  the  expan- 
sion of  this  vital  service. 


NONPROFIT  HOSPITAI£  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  is  holding  hearings 
on  legislation  to  remove  the  existing  ex- 
emption for  nonprofit  hospitals  imder  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Testifying 
before  the  subcommittee  today  was  Mr. 
O.  Ray  Hurst,  president  of  the  Texas 


Hospital  Association.  I  have  known  Ray 
Hurst  for  a  number  of  years  and  can 
vouch  for  his  experience,  ability,  and 
dedication  to  improving  our  health  care 
system.  He  succinctly  stated  why  the  re- 
moval of  this  exemption  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  unique  circum- 
stances in  the  health  care  area  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Since 
Congress  will  be  considering  this  matter 
in  the  very  near  futiore  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  It  their  careful  consid- 
eration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  or  thx  Tkxas  Hospitai.  Associa- 
tion ON  8.  794,  A  Bill  To  Amend  th»  Na- 
tional Labob  Relations  Act  Befoex  th« 

SXTBCOMIIITTXX    ON    LABOB    Or    THB    SKNATX 
COMMITTZX  ON  LABOB  AND  PTTBUC  WXLTABI 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  am  O.  Ray  Hurst,  President  of  the 
Texas  Hospitai  Association,  with  offices  In 
Austin,  Texas.  On  behalf  of  the  Association, 
Its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  representing  al- 
most 600  hospitals,  I  come  to  express  opposl- 
Uon  to  8.  794,  a  bUl  designed  to  remove  the 
present  exemption  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
from  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  Texas  Hospital  Associa- 
tion Joins  with  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation In  opposing  the  removal  of  the  exist- 
ing exemption  for  nonprofit  hospitals — In 
the  strongest  of  terms. 

The  objective  of  hospitals  Is  to  care  for  the 
slclc  and  Injured  citizens.  To  be  fiilly  effective 
In  this  role  requires  hospitals  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion where  there  U  little  or  no  Interference 
from  outside  parties.  In  the  deUvery  of  that 
care.  The  removal  of  the  hospitai  exemption 
imder  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Introduces  forces 
that  will  make  It  difficult  to  deUver  needed 
hesLlth  care. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  Wagner  Act, 
most  businesses  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, have  been  subject  to  rules,  procedures, 
regulations  and  Judicial  Interpretations,  that 
have  helped  resolve  the  labor-management 
problems.  When  management  and  unions 
have  failed  to  agree,  manufacturing  firms 
have  stockpiled  goods  for  future  distribution 
to  meet  the  customer  needs.  When  work  stop- 
page occurs  the  public  may  be  Inconvenienced 
for  a  period  of  time,  but  because  alternative 
sources  of  goods  and  services  are  avaUable, 
the  Inconveniences  experienced  by  the  public 
are  generally  minor. 

If  a  work  stoppage  occurred  In  a  hospital 
the  results  would  be  different,  because  the 
hospital  field  Is  different.  If  a  hospital  Is 
struck  the  alternative  services  are  likely  to 
be  extremely  limited  or  nonexistent.  Especial- 
ly would  this  be  true  outside  the  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  a  state  that  Is  essentlaUy  rural 
In  character  when  distances  between  hos- 
pitals range  from  20  mUes  up  to  60  and  70 
miles. 

Hospital  care  Is  not  storable.  It  Is  essential- 
ly an  Immediate  service  to  sick  and  Injured. 
There  Is  no  stockpile  from  which  to  draw,  no 
storage  yard,  or  warehouse  backup  potential 
as  that  found  In  many  business  fields.  If  the 
health  care  nurse,  radiologic  technician,  lab- 
oratory technologist,  electroencephalographlc 
technician,  physical  therapist,  surgical  nurse, 
critical  care  nurse  specialist  and  many  other 
niimerous  health  care  specialists  are  not  at 
or  near  the  bed  side  or  responsive  on  call  to 
the  need  of  patients,  the  hospitai  ceases  to 
function  and  the  public  interest  Is  Immedi- 
ately downgraded  and  Its  welfare  endangered. 

To  open  the  nonprofit  hospital  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  unionization  drives,  and  all  the 
activities  of  union  organizations — Including 
strikes — slowdowns — creation  of  worker  un- 


rest— ^reduces  the  service  capabUlty  of  tbe 
hospitai  In  accomplishing  assigned  health 
care  role.  Unlike  other  indtostry  there  are 
very  few  alternative  resources  for  urgently 
needed  care  when  the  hospital  Is  not  avaU- 
able. 

We  can  only  surmise  that  since  hoepitals 
are  different  and  unlike  most  other  business 
enterprises,  the  laws  affecting  hospitals 
should  be  different  to  meet  special  needs 
Congress  recognized  this  In  the  present 
Taft-Hartley  Act  when  hospitals  were  ex- 
empted.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  that  time 
to  change  the  character  of  the  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals role.  The  exemption  U  Just  as  valid 
today  as  It  was  InlttaUy. 

In  Texas,  our  600  hospitals  are  almost 
eqtially  divided  Into  three  ownership  cate- 
gories: nonprofit  nongovernmental,  non- 
profit governmental,  and  for-profit.  This 
means  that  currently,  about  one  third  (the 
for-profit  hdspltals)  are  now  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
one  third  (the  nonprofit  nongovernmental) 
wovUd  be  placed  under  NLRA  If  S.  794  la 
passed,  and  the  remaining  one  third  (the 
nonprofit  governmental  hospitals)  would 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  NLRA  provi- 
sions. 

In  Texas,  hospitals  regardless  of  ownership 
are  rendering  care  to  all  patients.  The  public 
frequently  does  not  know — and  If  it  knows 
seldom  cares— what  the  ownership  of  the 
facilities  might  be  If  the  care  required  U 
available  and  given.  To  simply  remove  the 
hospitals  exemption  from  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  without  placing  In  the  law  assurances  to 
protect  contlniUty  of  patient  care  from  re- 
stating tinlon  activities  and  other  related 
union/management  matters,  is  again  \m- 
thlnkable.  We  see  several  key  matters  that 
need  legislative  attention  should  the  hos- 
pital exemption  be  removed: 

A.    rBAGMKNTATTON 

Hospitals  utilize  trained  employees  of 
many  aklUs.  It  Is  estimated  that  upwards  of 
125  occupational  speclaUtles  are  represented 
In  the  hospital,  each  demanding  attention 
from  hospital  management.  If  the  usual 
appUcatlon  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  Is  foUowed,  hospital  management  could 
be  Inundated  with  many  smaU  employee 
\mlt8  followed  by  multiple  contract  bar- 
gaining probably  experienced  by  no  other 
Industry.  Many  smaU  recognized  employee 
umts  can  result  In  a  small  bargaining  "nit 
closing  down  an  entire  medical  center.  The 
American  Hospitai  Association  recommenda- 
tion appears  to  be  reasonable.  They  suggest 
6  groupings. 

B.    WOBK    STOPPAGB 

We  also  see  serious  problems  with  site 
picketing  and  work  stoppage  of  all  kinds, 
both  of  which  are  permitted  tmder  NLRA. 
To  place  pickets  at  a  hospital  to  which  sick 
and  injured  are  taken,  creates  In  the  mind* 
of  family,  friends  and  Indeed,  the  general 
public,  a  serious  question:  "Will  my  father 
(mother,  wife,  child,  relative,  friend)  find 
anyone  who  can  or  will  properly  render  good 
hospital  care?"  Hoepitals  need  prompt  help 
In  picket  and  work  stoppage  situations. 

C.  niPASaX  BABGAININO 

Additionally  there  Is  the  question  of  Im- 
passe In  the  collective  bargaining  process, 
which  Impasses  may  lead  to  strikes  and  pick- 
eting. Impasses  must  be  resolved  because 
strikes  In  health  care  Institutions  are  In- 
tolerable and.  In  our  opinion,  would  never 
be  accepted  by  the  public  for  whose  protec- 
tion, we— as  well  as  you— are  dedicated. 
8.  794  has  no  provisions  for  effectively  resolv- 
ing such  Impasses. 

O.  008TS 

And  stUl  another  problem  rears  Its  ugly 
head.  That  Is  the  matter  of  ooets  of  union 
recognition,  union  contracts  for  wages  and 
benefits,  and  their  impact  on  tbe  hospital. 
Since  the  advent  of  Medicare,  Medicaid,  bos- 
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pltal  employee  coverage  imder  the  Fair  Labor 
gtandards  Act,  the  hospitals  In  our  state — 
bave  been  In  an  unprecedented  accelerating 
oast  spiral.  Increase  demands  for  hospitai 
care,  with  an  ever  Increasing  flow  of  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  have  pushed  hospltfU 
personnel  reqxUrements  and  coats  higher  and 
higher.  Today  we  have  the  highest  "patient 
day"  cost  in  Texas  history,  and  tbe  end  is  not 
in  sight.  A  new  minimum  wage  law  will  again 
move  the  hourly  wage  rate  upwards.  Member 
hospitals  of  our  association  have  been  active 
In  the  support  of  upgrading  personnel  poli- 
cies, worker  benefits  and  fair  wages.  Thoee 
now  compare  favorable  with  other  occupa- 
tional areas  of  our  economy.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  support  and  urge  the  continuation 
of  such  upgrading  In  the  hospital  field.  But 
we  also  recognize  that  union  activity  always 
results  In  even  higher  wage  rates — rates  that 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  user  of  hospitai 
facilities.  In  an  Industry  where  over  60%  of 
sU  hospital  dollars  spent  are  paid  In  wages. 
Increase  wage  costs  have  great  affect  In  In- 
dustry generally.  Further  should  one  hos- 
pital In  an  area  have  a  union  contract  other 
nearby  hospitals  must  of  necessity  raise  their 
wage  levels  to  be  competitive,  and  the  effect 
is  to  charge  even  higher  hospital  costs  to  the 
puUlc. 

Somehow,  we  must  visualize  the  need  and 
to  give  recognition  to  the  differences  between 
usual  businesses  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  hospitals  which  have  vastly  dif- 
ferent operations  and  problems.  We  urge  the 
retention  at  tbe  Taft-Hartley  exemption  of 
nonprofit  hospitals  as  now  in  the  law  to 
achieve  our  primary  purpose  of  providing  the 
hoepltal  care  for  the  sick  and  Injured.  It  Is 
our  firm  belief  that  the  patient  needs  can 
best  be  served  without  tbe  Intrusion  of  third 
parties. 

And  now,  Clentlemen,  in  conclusion,  please 
allow  me  a  few  generalized  oommente.  Few 
Individuals  reaUy  have  deep  concern  about 
hospitals — most  of  the  time.  Uke  fire  sta- 
tions, they  are  there,  hopefuUy,  for  tbe  use 
at  the  other  fellow.  Even  the  rise  In  hospital 
costs  Is  of  only  passing  Interest  to  the  aver- 
age dtlzen,  most  of  the  time. 

His  Interest  Is  piqued  only  when  be  re- 
ceives a  rate  Increase  in  bis  health  insur- 
ance coverage  or  when  be  or  a  member  of 
bis  famUy  requires  tbe  services  of  a  boq>l- 
taL 

Think  with  me  for  Just  a  moment.  If  you 
will,  of  your  own  predicament  If  and  when 
you  might  need  the  services  of  a  hospital. 
Let's  Imagine  that  your  dearest  loved  one — 
wife,  daughter,  son  or  grandchild — Is  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  stricken  with  an 
Illness  or  Injury.  Your  physician  agrees  to 
meet  you  and  the  distressed  family  member 
at  the  hospital. 

With  a  feeling  closely  akin  to  helpless- 
ness, you  rush  to  the  hospital.  Tour  calm  Is 
completely  shattered  and  you  know,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  In  your  life,  that  the 
welfare  of  your  loved  one  Is  completely  out 
of  your  hands.  You  must  depend  on  the  peo- 
ple who  man  those  poets  at  the  hospital — 
and  your  physician — to  right  your  world 
which  has  changed  so  suddenly. 

And,  as  you  approach  tbe  hospital,  your 
car  is  stopped  by  pickets  who  attempt  to  tell 
you  the  hospital  Is  under  strike  conditions 
and  that  you  should  not  use  It.  They  prob- 
ably wont  physically  bar  your  entry  If  you 
Insist  on  proceeding,  but  tbe  slowdown  has 
taken  time — time  that  may  be  extremely  im- 
portant In  tbe  prognosis  or  the  Ul  or  In- 
jured. 

After  this  short  Interruption,  during  which 
you  could  care  less  about  the  real  or  Imagi- 
nary grievance  of  the  strikers,  you  proceed. 
At  the  emergency  room,  the  stretcher  bearer 
Is  Blow  to  respond,  but  eventually  be — or 
■omeone  else — does. 

The  doctor  examines  your  loved  one — with 
or  without  the  help  of  nurses  who  may  or 
i&ay  not  be  in  syn^Mtby  with  the  strike. 


He  orders  X-rays  and  lab  work  which  must 
be  performed  before  an  accurate,  definitive 
regimen  of  treatment  may  begin.  This  takes 
hours,  because  the  technicians  of  those  vital 
departments  are  participating  In  a  slow- 
down. After  many  hours  of  anxious — almost 
frantic  waiting,  pacing,  worrying  and,  yes, 
praying — the  patient's  regimen  may  be  de- 
termined and  specific  treatment  begim  to 
aUevlate  the  now  specifically  defined  ailment. 

During  this  time  of  deep  anxiety,  tbe 
patient  could  bave  died  or  suffered  perma- 
nent injury  which  possibly  could  have  been 
avoided  with  swift,  efficient  and  effective 
cooperation  of  all  concerned. 

But  suppose  the  admitting  hurdle  Is  even- 
tually cleared  without  major  damaging  re- 
sults, and  eventuaUy — In  what  to  you  seems 
a  lifetime — your  loved  one  Is  In  bed  on  a 
niuslng  unit  and  all  appears  to  have  settled 
Into  a  more  peaceful  routine.  But,  you  then 
notice  that  there  are  few  p>eople  dressed  In 
white  on  the  unit  and  the  few  who  are 
there  are  moving  too  rapidly  for  efficiency, 
are  harrassed,  worried,  and  definitely  not  of 
a  demeanor  or  attitude  that  could  possibly 
be  conducive  to  the  calm,  efficient  care  that 
your  family  member  needs.  Then  you  re- 
member the  strikers  and  the  feet-dragging 
technicians  downstairs.  Apparently  the 
nurses  and  their  aides  who  are  on  the  unit 
are  not  striking,  but  their  number  Is  far 
too  few  for  the  workload  if  your  loved  one 
Is  to  be  given  adequate  attention. 

It  Is  at  this  time  that  you  lose  your  com- 
posure entirely.  Regardless  of  how  you  have 
felt  about  vinlons  in  the  past,  notwithstand- 
ing your  political  beliefs,  and  with  only  the 
singleness  of  desire  that  your  famUy  mem- 
ber be  treated  and  treated  well  now,  you  will 
damn  the  workers,  their  \inlon  organization, 
the  hospital  and  the  doctor.  Why?  Because  a 
hospital  Is  a  place  where  the  HI  and  Injured — 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves — are  sup- 
posed to  receive  people-to-people  service 
which  wUl  make  them  whole,  and  useful 
citizens  or  happy  children,  again. 

Under  the  conditions  described,  you  would 
tolerate  no  third  party  Interference  If  It 
meant  less  than  the  best  of  care  for  your 
loved  one. 

And,  Gentlemen,  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  your  constituents  feel  the  same  way. 

Thank  you. 


THE  AMA  SUPPORTS  HOME 
HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Medical  Association  was 
among  those  who  testified  on  home 
health  care  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  at  a  hearing  on 
barriers  to  health  care  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. We  asked  the  AMA  to  testify  be- 
cause it  had  prepared  a  report  on  home 
health  and  had  also  sponsored  a  meeting 
on  the  same  subject  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  New  York  City.  The  AMA  dis- 
cussed Its  activities  In  home  health,  and 
its  testimony  before  the  subcommittee, 
in  an  article  titled  "Value  of  Home 
Health  Care  Services  Emphasized,"  In 
the  July  23  issue  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal News. 

At  the  hearing.  Dr.  Charles  Weller 
presented  the  AMA's  views,  stating: 

Effective  home  health  care  programs  can 
reduce  or  ellnUnate  the  need  for  both  Initial 
and  continued  Institutional  care  for  many 
patients.  Physicians  generaUy  agree  that  a 
majority  of  their  patients  are  likely  to  prefer 
being  In  tber  own  homes,  and  that  Improve- 
ment In  their  convalescence  Is  likely  to  be 
more  complete  and  rapid. 

Dr.  Weller  also  commented  on  the  re- 
strictions on  reimbursement  for  home 


health  care  in  Government  programs  as 
did  many  of  our  witnesses.  He  said : 

We  recognize  that  a  home  care  program 
without  any  limitations  could  get  out  of 
bounds.  We  believe,  however,  the  physicians 
and  other  professional  personnel  who  want 
tbe  best  possible  care  for  their  patients  must 
be  allowed  to  order  and  provide  preventive, 
supportive,  and  rehabUltatlve  services  at 
home  as  they  presently  do  at  other  sites.  Ws 
believe  that  the  range  of  home  services 
covered  by  government  programs  needs  re- 
examination. We  urge  ^hat  tbe  experience  of 
physicians  who  are  participating  in  boms 
health  care  programs  be  utilized  In  the 
process  of  such  a  reexamination. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  AMA 
that  the  constricted  home  care  services 
now  authorized  under  medicare  and 
medicaid  should  be  carefully  reexamined. 
The  subcommittee  hearings  on  home 
health  have  begim  Just  such  a  review  and 
have  received  sufficient  testimony  to 
document  the  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lative action  to  develop  a  proper  role  for 
home  health  services  In  a  coordinated 
system  of  health  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  American  Medical  News 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Medical  News,  July  33, 

1973  J 

Value  of  Home  Health  Care  Services 

Emphasized 

Tbe  value  of  home  health  care  services  Is 
Increasingly  recognized. 

The  latest  occasion  was  a  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly 
of  the  Senate's  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
Earlier,  a  Home  Health  Care  Conference  spon- 
sored during  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's Annual  Convention  In  New  York  drew 
a  large,  interested  audience. 

The  AMA  sponsored  Its  conference  last 
month  to  hlghUght  the  importance  of  home 
health  care  as  an  option  in  providing  care  for 
patients,  and  to  help  pinpoint  some  of  tbs 
frustrations  physicians  and  others  are  hav- 
ing In  trying  to  provide  home  health  care. 

Last  week,  the  AMA  was  among  those  who 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee's 
hearings.  Charles  Weller,  MD,  of  Larchmont. 
N.Y.,  a  member  of  association's  Committee  on 
Community  Health  Care,  who  presented  tbe 
AMA's  views,  told  the  senators : 

"Tbe  factor  of  cost  Is  not  our  most  Im- 
portant concern.  The  factor  of  patient  satis- 
faction Is  very  important,  and  the  factor  of 
efficiency  In  utilizing  scarce  resources  of  man- 
power and  faculties  must  also  be  considered. 
Effective  home  health  care  programs  can  re- 
duce or  eUmlnate  the  need  for  both  Initial 
and  continued  institutional  care  for  many  i 
patients.  Physicians  generally  agree  that  a 
majority  of  their  patients  are  likely  to  prefer 
being  In  their  own  homes,  and  that  improve- 
ment In  their  convalescence  Is  Ukely  to  be 
more  complete  and  rapid." 

Emphasizing  that  tbe  AMA  supports  tbe 
appropriate  use  of  home  health  care  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Weller  noted  that  In  1960,  tbe 
AMA  recommended  "that  physicians  be  urged 
to  participate  in  organized  home  care  pro- 
grams for  any  patient  who  can  profit  from 
the  program  and  to  promote  such  programs 
In  their  communities."  In  1963,  the  AMA 
caUed  for  additional  study  and  evaluation 
of  existing  coordinated  home  care  programs, 
their  proper  role  In  the  whole  field  of  med- 
ical care,  and  their  proper  support  by  med- 
ical care  Insurance,  "with  a  view  toward 
stimulating  development  and  extension  ct 
such  programs." 
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One  of  the  continuing  diCQcultles  In  the 
successful  development  and  operation  of 
these  programs  Is  the  financing  of  home 
health  care  services.  These  difficulties  were 
among  the  biggest  frustrations  discussed  at 
the  AMA'  conference. 

The  AMA  believes  that  home  health  serv- 
ices should  be  an  Integral  part  of  any  health 
Insurance  program  and  has  Included  them  In 
Its  national  health  Insurance  proposal,  Medl- 
credlt,  now  before  Congress. 

Physicians  believe  that  current  and  future 
govemmentally  financed  programs  should 
also  contain  practical,  realistic  provisions  for 
reimbursing  effective  home  health  care  agen- 
cies and  programs.  The  A.MA  has  supported 
the  concept  that  patients  should  receive 
needed  care  In  the  most  appropriate  location 
for  their  specific  conditions  and  needs.  Thi3 
may  be  In  health  care  institutions.  In  phy- 
sicians' offices,  or  in  their  own  homes.  It  is 
extremely  regrettable  if  there  is  a  good  home 
health  program  available  that  is  not  being 
used  -because  of  financing  restrictions  in 
either  the  private  or  public  sector. 
•  As  for  government  programs.  Dr.  Weller 
noted  that  some  now  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  home  health  services,  but  there  are 
generally  deductibles  and  some  restrictions. 

"We  recognize."  he  added,  "that  a  home 
care  program  without  any  limitations  could 
get  out  of  bounds.  We  believe,  however,  the 
physicians  and  other  professional  personnel 
who  want  the  best  possible  care  for  their 
patients  must  be  allowed  to  order  and  pro- 
vide preventive,  supportive,  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  at  home  as  they  presently  do 
at  other  sites.  We  believe  that  the  range  of 
home  services  covered  by  government  pro- 
grams needs  reexamination.  We  urge  that 
the  experience  of- physicians  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  home  health  care  programs 
should  be  utilized  in  the  process  of  such  a 
re-examination." 

Hopefully,  the  increased  attention  being 
given  the  utilization  of  home  health  care 
services  will  result  in  an  Increased  aware- 
ness of  their  value  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  providing  patients  with  the  moet  com- 
prehensive, satisfactory  health  care. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  A  VOTE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify  In  the  Record  my  vote  yester- 
day in  support  of  S.  2263,  the  Taft  sub- 
stitute measure  for  tne  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  and  my  subsequent  support 
for  S.  1560  to  continue  EEA  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  many 
Indlvduals  and  officials  have  offered 
their  overwhelming  support  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  as  It  has 
worked  in  our  State  during  the  past  2 
years.  In  particular,  the  mayors  and 
council  members  of  the  communities  as 
diverse  as  Roswell  and  Las  Vegas  have 
been  most  forceful  in  their  personal  tes- 
timonies in  that  regard. 

However,  the  national  unemployment 
rate  has  been  reduced  significantly  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
the  Taft  substitute  seemed  the  most 
logical  approach  at  this  time  because  it 
would  have  directed  Federal  assistance 
to  sustained  chronic  unemployment 
areas.  It  would  have  directed  the  atten- 
tion and  help  to  those  areas  suffering 
the  most. 

Inasmuch  as  EEA  had  worked  in  the 
past,  I  felt  local  revenue-sharing  funds 
would  certainly  be  used  to  continue  EEA 
in  one  form  or  another,  freeing  Federal 
assistance  for  those  areas  of  greatest 
need;  those  less  likely  to  have  enough 


money  for  extensive  emergency  employ- 
ment programs.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  substitute  measure  did  not 
pass,  but  at  the  same  time  I  simply  could 
not  turn  my  back  on  the  whole  concept. 

Of  all  the  welfare-oriented  programs, 
not  one  has  received  higher  praise  in 
New  Mexico  for  usefulness.  In  fact,  if  I 
had  my  way,  I  would  merge  all  the  dif- 
ferent job  training  programs  and  many 
other  welfare  programs  into  a  State  op- 
tion "employment  program  for  States  to 
train,  employ,  and  pay  for  on-the-job 
training  at  good  paying  positions  in  the 
performance  of  public  service  projects 
wliich  would  not  otherwise  be  done. 

From  August  1971  to  February  1973, 
2,165  New  Mexicans  were  paid  on  the 
average  of  $2.81  per  hour  for  working  in 
such  public  service  positions  In  law  en- 
forcement, education,  fire  protection, 
health  and  hospitals,  public  works  proj- 
ects, transportation,  parks,  and  recrea- 
tion— to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  cate- 
gories. In  all.  New  Mexico  received  during 
the  same  period  of  time  $6.8  million.  In- 
cluding $663,493  specifically  earmarked 
for  use  by  the  All-Indian  Pueblo  Coun- 
cil. In  fact,  there  were  at  least  21  differ- 
ent Indian  tribes  receiving  this  assist- 
ance. This  is  Important  assistance  in  my 
State  and  I  would  not,  if  I  could  at  all 
help  it,  allow  the  program  to  be  put  into 
abeyance. 

So  often  when  public  assistance  is  of- 
fered those  who  are  temporarily  down, 
the  experience  Is  degrading  and  undig- 
nified. This  has  not  been  the  case  with 
the  past  administration  of  EEA  Testi- 
mony has  shown  that  the  program  was 
having  a  favorable  impact  on  partici- 
pants as  well  as  fulfilling  public  service 
needs.  Virtually  all  the  participants  have 
been  pleased  with  their  jobs,  felt  they 
were  useful,  perceived  little  discrimina- 
tion, and  wanted  to  continue  in  the  same 
occupational  field.  The  program  has  been 
drawing  on  a  broad  range  of  the  imem- 
ployed  and  the  jobs  offered  useful  work, 
opportimities  for  advancement,  and  cor- 
responded in  wage  and  fimction  to  regu- 
lar public  .sector  positions. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous I  am  strongly  in  support  of  the 
emergency  employment  program  as  it 
has  been  fimctioning  in  my  State.  I  just 
felt  that  because  of  its  success  local  com- 
munities would  be  more  apt  to  make  this 
a  priority  item  when  distributing  general 
revenue-sharing  funds,  leaving  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  free  to  hit  hard  at  those 
areas  of  most  severe  need — those  areas 
which  will  need  even  more  moneys  than 
they  will  receive  imder  the  general  EEA 
program.  When  the  substitute  failed,  I 
could  not  let  the  whole  program  die.  Sub- 
sequently, I  gave  my  full  support  to  S. 
1560.  I  am  pleased  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  agreed  with  me  and  passed 
this  final  bUl. 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  PORCHER 
STONEY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  21  of  this  year,  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's most  distinguished  and  colorful 
political  careers  came  to  an  end.  On  that 
day,  Thomas  Porcher  Stoney  fell  victim 
to  a  tragic  hit-and-run  automobile  acci- 


dent. Tom  Stoney  was  not  a  young  man 

he  was  83— but  he  was  still  active  and 
alert  and  involved  with  the  betterment 
of  his  community. 

Mr.  Stoney 's  political  career  began  in 
1915,  when  he  was  elected  solicitor  of 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District — the  youngest 
man  ever  elected  to  that  office.  Eight 
years  later,  the  young  solicitor  was 
elected  mayor  of  Charleston.  He  served 
two  terms  in  that  post,  and  as  the  news 
stories  noted  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his 
terms  were  marked  by  significant  prog- 
ress for  the  city. 

Tom  Stoney  is  remembered  today  as  a 
man  of  clear  and  forthright  action.  He 
said  what  he  believed  and  believed  what 
he  did.  He  never  minced  words.  He  never 
hedged.  He  never  tried  to  cover  his 
tracks. 

He  Is  remembered,  too.  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  imderdog  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  common  man,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  hfes  work.  In  these  days  when 
people  seem  no  longer  to  believe  in  politi- 
cians, Tom  Stoney  held  their  trust  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  people.  Through- 
out his  long  life,  he  responded  again  and 
again  when  the  commimity  needed  him. 
He  served  as  a  trustee  for  several 
schools — he  was  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce — and  he  headed  the 
Charleston  County  Bar  Association. 

Among  his  many  other  distinctions. 
Tom  Stoney  was  a  leader  In  penal  re- 
form in  our  State.  For  this  we  are  par- 
ticularly Indebted.  Three  days  after  I 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  in  1959,  I  was  admon- 
ished that  a  prison  break  was  imminent 
because  our  security  system  was  so  de- 
fective. 

Looking  further  Into  the  problem,  I 
found  a  penitentiary  defective  in  moet 
important  respects — from  administra- 
tive practices  to  the  lack  of  rehabiliU- 
tion  programs  to  a  failure  to  separate  the 
youthful  offenders  from  the  hardened 
criminals  to  a  place  reeking  with  pep 
pills,  payoffs,  and  a  burial  place  known  as 
Cuba,  25  feet  below  ground,  where  pris- 
oners were  left  to  languish  and  die. 

Being  a  young  Oovemor,  I  wanted  the 
wisdom  and  stability  of  an  older  and 
more  experienced  hand  in  penal  affairs. 
I  wanted  someone  who  would  not  be 
afraid  to  make  the  needed  changes  and 
who  held  the  respect  auid  confidence  of 
the  people.  I  found  that  man  in  Tom 
Stoney.  I  appointed  him  to  the  board  of 
corrections,  and  in  that  post  he  re- 
vamped the  board,  instituted  a  program 
of  rehabilitation,  built  a  new  camp, 
brought  an  education  system,  and  a  Jay- 
cee  chapter,  developed  new  approaches 
on  youthful  offenders,  and  did  dozens  of 
other  things.  As  a  result.  South  Carolina 
won  the  respect  of  other  States  for 
its  penal  procedures,  whereas  for  so 
many  years  we  were  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  list. 

Mr.  Stoney  worked  right  up  to  the  end, 
and  we  are  much  the  poorer  for  his  pass- 
ing. But  he  has  bequeathed  us  both  con- 
crete programs  and  a  spirit  of  public 
service  and  we  csin  today  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  we  were  the  lucky  ones  who 
had  the  benefit  of  his  service. 

To  his  wife,  Beverly  DuBose  Stoney, 
and  to  his  three  sons,  Randall.  Theodore, 
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and  Laurence,  we  again  offer  our  pro- 
found condolences. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  accomp<ui3ring  newspaper 
stories,  editorials,  and  letters  be  made  a 
part  of  today's  Record.  And  I  commend 
these  stories  and  tributes  to  the  attention 
of  aU  my  colleagues,  for  they  tell  of  the 
life  of  a  gifted  and  dedicated  and  hu- 
mane public  servant.  And  for  me,  they 
tell  the  story  of  a  rare  and  wonderful 
friend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Charleston    (S.C.)    Evening  Post, 
Apr.  23,  1973) 

Stonkt  Was  Known  as  Man  or  Coukack 

(By  Sally  Lofton  and  Jack  Leland ) 

Funeral  services  for  Thomas  Porcher 
Stoney.  former  mayor  of  Charleston,  were  to 
be  held  today  at  St.  Philip's  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Burial  was  to  be  in  Strawberry  Chapel 
churchyard  In  Berkeley  County. 

Mr.  stoney.  83,  was  IclUed  In  a  hit-and-run 
accident  Saturday  night  as  he  attempted  to 
cross  U.S.  Highway  17  in  Awendaw. 

Flags  on  city  buildings  were  flown  at  half 
staff  today,  upon  order  of  Mayor  Oalllard. 
City  Hall  was  to  be  closed  during  the  funeral. 

"He  was  the  most  colorful  and  astute  poli- 
tician this  city  will  ever  have,"  Oalflard  said. 
"He  never  wavered  from  what  he  beUeved  to 
be  right  and  would  take  on  all  comers  and 
odds  In  any  fight  in  the  political  arena. 

"His  leadership  was  recognized  throughout 
the  state  and  his  opinions  and  advice  were 
constantly  sought  by  those  with  public  re- 
sponsibilities," be  continued. 

"Few,  if  any,  achieved  political  success  In 
this  area  without  receiving  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel." 

Oalllard  said  Mr.  Stoney's  "true  greatness" 
was  in  his  love  and  devotion  to  his  friends 
and  the  city  of  which  he  served  as  mayor 
from  1923  to  1931. 

"Charleston  has  lost  a  great  man.  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend.  And  on  behalf  of  all 
Charlestonlans,  I  extend  our  heart-felt  sym- 
pathy to  his  family." 

According  to  the  Charleston  County  coro- 
ner's office,  Mr.  Stoney  was  struck  by  a  car 
headed  north  on  the  highway  as  be  tried  to 
cross  from  his  car  to  a  grocery  on  the  other 
side.  Mrs.  Stoney  was  waiting  in  their  vehicle 
at  the  time. 

An  Inquest  Is  planned,  according  to  Coro- 
ner Kenneth  Chue. 

Mr.  Stoney  was  a  farslghted  thinker  who 
predicted  moet  of  the  political  changes  that 
have  occurred  In  the  last  four  decades.  He 
never  failed  to  speak  up  whenever  an  Issue 
Mose  and  was  known  as  an  aggressive  and 
courageous  fighter  In  all  controversies  In 
which  he  engaged. 

He  was  bom  at  Medway  Plantation  in  Ber- 
keley County  Dec.  16,  1889,  a  son  of  Samuel 
Porcher  Stoney  and  Eliza  Chaplin  Croft 
Stoney.  He  attended  Catawba  Academy  at 
Bock  Hill  and  Porter  Military  Academy  at 
Charleston. 

After  two  years  at  the  University  of  the 
South  (Sewanee)  he  entered  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  Law  School,  graduating  In 
1911  and  beginning  law  practice  that  same 
year.  He  was  an  ardent  sports  fan  and  played 
ion****  0*«>llna  footbaU  team  from  1909  to 

In  1916,  he  married  Miss  Beverly  DuBose 
M  Columbia.  They  had  three  children, 
Charleston  County  Judge  Theodore  DxiBose 
Stoney;  Charleston  tawyer  Laurence  O'Hear 
Stoney.  and  RandeU  Croft  Stoney,  a  Charles- 
ton realtor. 

Mr.  Stoney  entered  the  Uw  firm  of  J.  P. 
Kennedy  Bryan  In  1911,  shortly  after  bU  ad- 
mission to  the  South  Carolina  bar.  In  1914- 


16  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stoney 
and  Cordes.  He  was  elected  solicitor  for  the 
9th  Judicial  District  In  1916,  the  youngest 
solicitor  ever  elected,  serving  until  1923  when 
be  was  elected  mayor  of  Charleston. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1927  and  served  until 
1931,  when  be  returned  to  law  practice  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Stoney,  Pritchard  and 
Croeland.  That  firm  was  to  gain  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  strongest  law  teams  in  South 
Carolina.  It  was  dissolved  in  1964.  He  was  in 
practice  with  bis  son  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

While  mayor  of  Charleston,  Mr.  Stoney  was 
instrumental  In  establishing  Charleston's 
first  airport,  on  James  Island,  and  saw  it 
transferred  to  Its  present  site  in  1929.  In 
1956,  after  the  city  gave  the  UJ3.  Air  Force 
several  thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  site  for 
Its  present  base.  Mr.  Stoney  charged  that  the 
City  was  not  adequately  protected  In  the 
contract  it  signed  and  said:  "The  Air  Force 
has  traded  the  city  out  of  its  breeches." 
-  He  was  credited  with  creating  the  first 
Johnson  Hagood  Stadium,  and  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  Harmon  Field  and  Moultrie 
Playground.  During  his  tenure  as  mayor,  the 
first  landfill  program  was  initiated  to  create 
two  playgrounds  and  a  baseball  field,  which 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

In  1931,  when  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
proposed  that  cotton  farmers  destroy  one 
third  of  their  growing  crops  to  prevent  a 
cotton  surplus.  Mayor  Stoney  rose  to  defend 
the  farmers.  He  said:  "The  proposal  ...  Is 
preposterous  on  Its  face.  Why  not  propose 
that  manufacturers  and  merchants  destroy 
one  third  of  their  holdings  in  cotton  goods. 
Prevention  of  surpluses  can  only  be  had  by 
developing  new  uses  for  raw  materials." 

Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  champion  of 
the  underdog.  In  1932  reading  that  a  Spar- 
tanburg Negro  who  had  the  mentality  of  a 
nine-year-old  child  was  to  be  electrocuted  for 
murder,  he  wrote  Oov.  Ibra  C.  Blackwood  and 
requested  clemency. 

He  had  misgivings  about  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  administration  from  the  first,  al- 
though he  supported  the  Democratic  Party 
at  the  time.  He  warned  the  1932  "lame  duck" 
Congress  against  trying  to  Institute  Roose- 
velt's announced  programs  before  FDR  was 
Inaugurated  as  President.  However,  he  back- 
ed Roosevelt  In  1933  and  called  for  united 
support  of  the  new  regime  In  Washington. 

In  1934,  he  expressed  hopes  of  being  named 
the  U.S.  district  attorney  at  Charleston,  a 
hope  that  never  was  realized.  His  political  op- 
ponents later  charged  him  with  opposing 
Roosevelt  because  of  the  President's  failure 
to  name  him  to  the  post,  an  allegation  Mr. 
Stoney  denied. 

By  1934,  he  was  moving  away  from  the  na- 
tional Democratic  Party,  chastising  its  con- 
gressmen for  supporting  the  National  Re- 
covery Act  (NRA) ,  because  It  continued  high 
tariffs  on  Southern  raw  materials  and  bene- 
fited Eastern  manufacturers. 

In  1936,  Mr.  Stoney  began  speaking  out 
against  the  growing  strength  of  the  federal 
government  under  the  Roosevelt  Pair  Deal. 
He  listed  10  powers  he  said  the  President  had 
usurped  and  warned  against  further  central- 
ization of  power  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Stoney  was  an  early  advocate  of  the 
tourist  trade  and  made  numerous  speeches 
In  the  late  1930s  urging  more  funds  for  tour- 
ist promotion  in  Charleston. 

His  disaffection  with  the  New  Deal  grew 
and.  In  1936,  he  said  In  a  speech  that  "all 
of  this  spending  is  like  giving  a  drunk  some 
drinks  in  an  effort  to  sober  him  up." 

That  same  year,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  against  veteran  James  F. 
Bsrmes,  but  Byrnes  won  by  a  7-1  margin. 

During  bis  campaign,  he  liecame  more  and 
more  critical  of  the  leadership  in  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  which  he  said,  "de- 
serted Its  historic  principles  to  follow  those 
of  Hot  Dog  Frankfurter.  Little  Tuggie  Tug- 
well,  Too  Damned  Dumb  Hopkins,  Mr.  Itches 
(Ickes)     Moley    and    Cracked    Down,    now 


Cracked-Up  Hugh  Johnson."  However,  he 
made  it  clear  he  would  remain  in  the  party. 

By  1939  Mr.  Stoney  was  urging  a  build- 
up of  the  nation's  military  strength  as 
Adolph  Hitler's  power  grew  In  Europe.  He 
suggested  that  American  Communist  Party 
Leader  Earl  Browder  be  jailed  for  saying 
he  would  side  with  Russia  In  event  of  a 
war  with  the  Soviets. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Stoney  beaded  the 
Charleston  United  War  Fund  Drive  but 
found  time  to  warn  Congress  against  pas- 
sage of  the  Wegner-Murray-Dlngle  Bill, 
which  would  have  socialized  the  nation's 
medical  program.  He  warned  that  the  nation 
was  "drifting  toward  a  socialized  state". 

In  1947,  after  Federal  Judge  J.  Waltes 
Waring  ordered  the  £>emocratic  Party  pri- 
maries open  to  Negroes,  Mr.  Stoney  thun- 
dered : .  "The  Democratic  Party  Is  dead  as 
of  this  date.  If  we  cannot  organize  politi- 
cally as  a  white  party,  then  we  are  not 
free  men."  He  staunchly  opposed  the  aban- 
donment of  the  two-thirds  majority  vote 
rule  in  the  national  party  and  warned  that 
It  would  disenfranchise  the  South. 

His  break  with  the  party  appeared  cer- 
tain in  1948,  when  he  stumped  for  the 
Thurmond-Wrlght  "States  Rights"  ticket. 
He  said:  "You  are  either  for  Light-Headed 
Harry  Truman  and  Dear  Alben  Barkley,  or 
you  are  for  Thurmond  and  Wright." 

In  1952,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state 
Democratic  Party  convention  where  he  op- 
posed support  of  the  Adlal  Stevenson-John 
Sparkman  ticket.  In  an  emotional  speech 
he  said:  "Vote  with  your  heads  Instead  of 
your  bellies."  He  described  the  Stevenson- 
Sparkman  team  as  "spiritual  children  of 
Trumanlsm".  He  spoke  out  for  Elsenhower 
and  strongly  urged  a  return  to  "strict  con- 
stitutional government  to  prevent  a  take- 
over by  any  branch  of  the  government". 

By  1966,  Mr.  Stoney  was  a  leader  In  the 
South  Carolinians  for  Independent  Electors. 
He  told  audiences  that  the  only  way  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state  could  make  their  votes  count 
was  to  vote  independently  and  force  the  na- 
tional parties  to  reckon  with  them. 

In  1964,  he  supported  Barry  Ooldwater  for 
the  presidency  ae  chairman  of  the  "Individu- 
als for  Ooldwater  Committee".  At  that  time 
he  charged  the  Democratic  Party  with  being 
"set  upon  a  course  that  is  hell-l>ent  for  na- 
tional socialism". 

When  It  was  announced  that  Highway 
1-95  was  t>elng  routed  away  from  Charleston, 
Mr.  Stoney  was  named  chairman  of  a  group 
which  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  routing. 

Mr.  Stoney  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Charleston  County  Bar  Association,  the 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Alumni  and  other 
organizations.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of 
Porter  Military  Academy,  Sewanee  and  the 
College  of  Charleston. 

He  held  memberships  In  many  organiza- 
tions. Among  them  were  the  St.  Cecilia  So- 
ciety, Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity;  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa  fraternity,  the  Huguenot  So- 
ciety, the  Elks,  the  Order  of  Moose  and 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was  a  32d  degree 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Shrine  and  the 
Ashley;  Rifle  Club. 

[From  the  Charleston   (S.C.)   Evening  Post, 

Apr.  24,  19731 

Thomas  P.  Stonet 

How  many  ways  Thomas  Porcher  Stoney  Is 
remembered  depends  on  how  the  memory 
runs. 

He  cotUd  be  remembered  as  the  youngest 
solicitor  ever  elected  In  the  Ninth  Judicial 
Circuit,  an  office  he  held  for  eight  years. 

He  could  be  remembered  as  an  aggressive 
and  artful  candidate  In  the  days  when  politi- 
cal campaigns  were  rough-and-tumble,  with 
no  holds  barred  and  all  stops  pulled  on  ora- 
tory at  the  rallies.  His  race  for  mayor  against 
Incumbent  John  P.  Grace  made  the  summer 
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of  1923  all  the  hotter.  It  sizzled  and  It  was 
successful. 

Twice  mayor  of  Charleston,  Mr.  Stoney 
could  be  remembered  for  leadership  ability 
and  the  accomplishments  of  bis  administra- 
tion: establishment  of  an  airport  in  the  In- 
fant days  of  commercial  av^tlon,  the  creation 
of  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields,  the  promo- 
tion of  tourism. 

He  could  be  remembered,  too,  as  an  elo- 
quent criminal  lawyer,  with  courtroom  pres- 
ence and  a  flair  for  the  dramatic  that  helped 
build  an  impressive  record  of  tough  cases 
won.  Or  he  coiild  be  remembered  in  later 
years  as  a  sage  adviser  whose  counsel  was 
sought  by  many  in  public  office. 

In  a  long  and  active  life  Mr.  Stoney  made 
several  marlLS,  but  he  should  be  remembered 
best  as  a  man  who  consistently  demonstrated 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  never 
afraid  to  stand  up  and  say  what  be  thought 
was  right.  He  never  backed  away  from  a  fight. 
His  outspoken  criticism  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  and  national  Democratic  Party 
policies  in  the  1930s  and  40s  was  hardly  ex- 
pedient but  it  was  typical.  He  firmly  believed 
federal  government  was  getting  too  big  and 
the  nation  was  being  pushed  down  the  path 
to  socialism.  At  political  risks  he  made  no 
bones  about  how  he  felt. 

Mr.  Stoney's  ties  with  the  Lowcountry  were 
deep-rooted.  He  knew  its  politics  and  its  peo- 
ple. His  unexpected  death  at  83  saddens  a 
community  he  loved  deeply  and  served  well. 


[From  the  Charleston  (B.C.)  News  &  Co\irier, 
Apr.  23.  1973] 

Tbomas  p.  Stonkt  Kn.T.Ei)  in  Hrr-Rxnf 

Thomas  Porcher  Stoney,  lawyer  and  former 
mayor  of  Charleston,  died  Saturday  night 
when  he  was  hit  by  a  car  an  U.S.  17  at  Awen- 
daw.  He  was  83  years  old. 

Charleston  Co\inty  Pollcenian  Dan  Luns- 
ford  said  Mr.  Stoney  was  struck  by  an  un- 
identified automobile  when  he  attempted  to 
cross  the  highway. 

Mrs.  Stoney  was  in  the  family  vehicle  when 
the  accident  occurred.  Deputy  Coroner  Wil- 
liam Wood  reported. 

Wood  said  Mrs.  Stoney  had  parked  on  the 
highway  shoulder,  headed  south,  at  about 
10:30  pjn.  20  miles  north  of  Mount  Pleasant. 

Mr.  Stoney  got  out  and  was  struck  by  a 
car  headed  north.  Wood  said,  as  he  walked 
toward  a  grocery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road. 

Charleston  Mayor  J.  Palmer  Oalllard  or- 
dered flags  to  be  flown  at  half  staff  on  city 
buildings  vmtll  the  funeral  at  3  pjn.  today  at 
8t.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church. 

Burial  will  be  in  Strawberry  Chapel  ceme- 
tery in  Berkeley  County,  directed  by  Stuhr's. 

Mr.  Stoney  was  born  Dec.  16,  1889,  at  Med- 
way  Plantation  in  Berkeley  County,  a  ao^^  of 
S.  Porcher  Stoney  and  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Croft 


Johnson    Hagood    Memorial    Stadium    and 

Thomas  P.  Stoney  field  were  built,  and  the 
Gen.  William  Moultrie  Memorial  Playground 
opened. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  was  known  as  a 
champion  of  tlie  underdog.  In  1931,  he  lashed 
out  at  the  Federal  Farm  Board's  proposal 
that  cotton  farmers  destroy  a  third  of  their 
crops  to  prevent  a  surplus,  calling  the  plan 
"preposterous  on  Its  face." 

In  talks  to  state  and  local  groups.  Mr. 
Stoney  reversed  hla  Initial  support  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  administration  and  be- 
came an  ardent  supporter  of  states'  rights. 
He  lost  a  race  for  the  VS.  Senate  to  James  F. 
Byrnes  in  1936. 

Mr.  Stoney  broke  philosophical  ties  with 
the  Democratic  Party  in  1948  when  he 
stumped  for  the  Thurmond-Wright  States 
Rights  ticket. 

In  1956,  he  was  named  an  elector  for  South 
Carolinians  for  Independent  Eleotors.  Tour 
years  earlier  he  had  traveled  some  2,100  miles 
campaigning  for  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

He  supported  Barry  Ooldwater  in  1964, 
•saying  that  the  Democratic  Party  was  "aeit 
upon  a  course  that  is  hell-bent  for  national 
socialism." 

Mr.  stoney  served  as  president  of  the 
Charleston  County  Bar  Assn.,  the  Charleston 
Chamber  of  Conmierce  and  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  Alumni  Assn.  He  had  been 
a  trustee  of  Porter  Military  Academy,  Se- 
wanee  and  the  College  of  Charleston. 

He  was  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  a  Shrmer, 
a  nvember  of  the  Charleston  Rifle  Club,  the 
Huguenot  Society,  Elks,  Moose  and  Knights 
of  Pythias.  He  held  membership  in  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society,  and  Alpha  Tau  Omega  and 
Amicron  Delta  Kappa  fraternities. 

Mayor  Oillard  said  in  a  statement  yes- 
terday: 

"He  vras  the  most  colorful  and  astute  pol- 
itician this  city  will  ever  have.  He  never 
wavered  from  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
and  would  take  on  aU  comers  and  odds  in 
any  fight  in  the  political  arena. 

"His  leadership  was  recognized  throughout 
the  state  and  his  opinions  and  advice  were 
constantly  sought  by  those  with  public  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"Few,  if  any,  achieved  political  success 
in  this  area  without  receiving  the  benefit  of 
his  counsel. 

"The  most  pleasant  experiences  of  my 
political  life  were  those  occasions  when  I 
would  discuss  with  him  a  particular  prob- 
lem about  our  city.  His  xinderstanding  of 
the  situation,  his  sincere  desire  to  t>e  of  help 
and  his  unique  ability  to  suggest  a  solution 
never  ceased  to  amaze  me.  A  conversation 
with  Mr.  Stoney  was  truly  an  education  in 
itself. 

"But  his  true  greatness  was  in  his  love 
and  devotion  to  his  friends  and  his  city. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 


Stonev. 

Surviving  are:  hip  widow,  Mrs.  Beverly  I>«^-^^P'^  ",*?*'!.  "^^^  '«!«  P'"'**^'*"^'  =•  ^^ 
Boss  Stoney:  three  sons,  Randall  C.  Stoney.     Y^^l  *^«  ^'l'^**  °'  *?»«  »*"•  ""^ 
a    Charleston    Realtor;    Charleston    County     l 
Judge  Theodore  DuBose  Stoney,  and  Laur-  /I 
ence  O'Hear  Stoney,  a  Charleston  lawyer,  and^      '^^"f^^^^J^.^J 
several  grandchUdren  ^    P*"*^  *°  ^^  '*°^y 


'Charleston  has  lost  a  great  man.  I  have 
/lost   a   dear   friend.   And  on   behalf  of   all 
Charlestonlans,  I  extend  our  heart  felt  sym- 


MT.  Stoney  attended  Catawba  Academy  at 
Rock  Hill  and  Porter  Military  Academy  at 
Charleston,  After  two  years  at  the  University 
of  the  South  In  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  he  entered 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  Law  Sclux>l. 
graduating  in  1911. 

He  began  his  law  practice  the  same  year 
with  J.  P.  Kennedy  Bryan.  In  1916  he  was 
elected  solicitor  for  the  9th  Judicial  District. 

Mr.  Stoney  served  as  solicitor  until  his 
election  In  1923  as  mayor.  He  was  re-elected 
mayor  In  1927  and  completed  hts  second 
term  in  1931. 

As  mayor,  Mr.  Stoney  was  instrumental  In 
establishing  Charleston's  first  airport,  a  fa- 
culty on  James  Island.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  present  site  \n  1929. 
>  Under  his  administration,  a  municipal 
golf  coiirse  was  laid  out  on  James  Island; 


U.S.  Sen.  Ernest  F.  Hollings.  as  Governor 
Who  appointed  Mr.  Stoney  to  the  State 
Board  of  Corrections  In  1969,  credited  him 
with  having  done  a  "tremendous  Job"  in  that 
post. 

With  Mi.  Stoney  on  the  board.  Sen.  Hea- 
lings said,  the  prison  system,  gained  a  new 
camp,  new  rehabilitation  programs,  a  new 
education  system  and  a  Jayoee  chapter. 

"We  came  from  about  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  in  reform,"  said  Sen.  Hollings.  "And 
a  lot  of  that  was  due  to  Mr.  Stoney's  lead- 
ersh^.   He   kept   it   up   to  the   very  end." 

[Ftom  the  Charleston  (8.O.)  Mews  ft  Ootirler, 

Apr.  34,  1073] 

Thoicas  P.  awMBi 

Endowed  with  courage,  vigor  and  a  keen 

mind,  Thomas  Porcher  Stoney  was  bom  to 


leadership.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he 
was  prominent,  both  In  and  out  of  political 
office,  in  the  affairs  of  Charleston. 

Descended  ftx>m  pioneer  English  and 
French  families,  be  grew  up  at  Medway  Plan- 
tation in  Berkeley  County,  went  off  to  school 
and  started  practlcmg  law  in  1911  at  Cliarles- 
ton.  Within  four  years  at  age  26,  he  wu 
elected  solicitor  of  the  9th  Judiciary  Circrilt. 

As  prosecuting  attorney,  the  starting  place 
tar  many  an  American  politician,  Mr.  Stoney 
made  an  instant  public  impact.  In  1923  he 
ran  for  mayor  against  John  P.  Orace,  for 
years  a  dominant  political  figure  in  Charles- 
ton, and  won.  He  was  reelected  in  1923.  Aftec 
completing  his  second  term  in  City  Hall,  he 
continued  to  play  an  infiuentlal  role  in 
the  political  and  civic  life  of  this  commimlty. 

While  he  had  the  bearing  and  aasuranoe 
of  aristocracy,  Tom  Stoney  also  had  ths 
common  touch  and  an  abiding  concern  for 
the  underdog  that  brought  admiration  and 
support  from  people  In  every  walk  of  life. 
In  later  years,  his  deep  faith  In  states  rights 
caused  blm  to  leave  the  Democratic  Party, 
first  to  support  mdependent  tickets  and  later 
Republican  candidates  for  President.  He  re- 
tained the  resi>ect  of  citizens  of  all  factions, 
and  his  counsel  was  sought  in  nuiny  clrclas. 

Mr.  Stoney's  death  at  age  83  from  a  blt- 
and-rrm  automobile  is  a  tragic  ending  for  a 
useful  and  distinguished  lifetime  of  public 
service.  Shrewd  in  business  and  politics, 
witty,  wise  and  proud,  he  was  quick  to  sense 
an  affront,  but  willing  to  forgive.  Thomas 
P.  Stoney  will  be  remembered  with  affection, 
gratitude  and  esteem  In  the  region  of  his 
birth. 

(From  the  Charleston  (B.C.)  News  &  Courier, 
June  7.  1973] 

BCanof  UmORITT 

To  the  JVeim  and  Courier: 

In  commemoration  of  Thomas  P.  Stoney, 
the  greatest  statesman  In  South  Oandlna 
since  John  C.  Calhoun: 

It  was  ironic  and  \infortunate  that  he  was 
not  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Had 
he  been,  everyone  in  Washington  and  the 
United  States  would  have  heard  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
not  for  sale.  None  of  the  legal  talent  of  Broad 
Street  relished  the  Idea  of  debating  with  him. 

He  was  known  as  "the  sHver-tongued 
orator". 

HOWAID  A.  CiT.T.IS. 


APL-CIO  EXECimVE  COUNCIL 
STATEMENT  ON  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
and  reached  an  agreement  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  I  am  hopeful  for  its  earli- 
est consideration  by  both  Houses  and 
am  encouraged  to  learn  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  be  recommending  that 
the  President  sign  this  long  overdue 
measure. 

This  morning  the  APL-CIO  executive 
council  met  and  Issued  a  statement  on 
this  legislation  which  I  believe  capsulites 
the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  coimcil  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  l»e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AFL-CIO  ExBCUTivK  CoimcTL  Statsmxnt  ok 
Paib  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  reached 
agreement  on  a  minimum  wage  bill  (HA. 
7936)  that  deserves  speedy  Congressional  and 
Presidential  approval. 
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WhUe  the  Conference  Report  does  not 
0ua»  all  of  the  Improvements  in  the  FLBA 
■ought  by  the  A7L-CIO,  It  does  represent 
Important  gains  for  millions  of  America's 
lowest  paid  workers. 

The  AFLr-CIO  Executive  CouncU  urges  the 
Congress  to  approve  this  important  legisla- 
tion and  send  the  bill  to  the  President  prior 
to  the  Augxist  recess. 

The  Counsel  urges  the  President  to  sign 
the  mmtmxun  wage  bill  without  delay.  A  veto 
of  this  critical  legislation  would  be  uncon- 
scionable. There  is  no  valid  argument  to  sup- 
port the  denial  of  these  long  overdue  bene- 
fits to  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

On  the  basis  of  the  past  history  of  amend- 
ments to  the  FLSA  it  is  clear  that  HJt.  7935 
will  strengthen  the  economy,  not  weaken  it; 
that  It  will  provide  more  employment  at 
better  wages,  not  submlnimum  rates. 


EXTENSION  OP  PHA'S  AUTHORITY 
TO  INSURE  HOME  LOANS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  ap- 
parently have  been  able  to  agree  upon 
legislation  to  extend  the  FHA's  authority 
to  Insure  home  loans. 

Our  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  reported  legislation  to 
extend  the  PHA  considerably  before  its 
explr  tlon  date  of  last  June  30.  Soon 
after  the  program  was  allowed  to  expire, 
I  called  for  its  immediate  reinstatement. 
Shortly  thereafter,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  urging 
him  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate  for  action 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  resolution  authorizing  an  exten- 
sion of  the  PHA,  House  Joint  Resolution 
512,  was  not  passed  expeditiously  because 
controversial  amendments  were  attached 
to  It.  Many  Senators  did  not  sui^wrt 
committee  amendments  which  would  end 
the  moratorium  on  federally  subsidized 
bousing  and  broaden  the  laws  providing 
compensation  for  purchasers  of  defect- 
ridden  PHA  homes.  I  felt  strongly  at  the 
time,  however,  that  the  best  way  to  settle 
those  issues  was  to  bring  them  before 
the  Senate  and  sdlow  Senators  to  act 
according  to  their  convictions.  In  my 
Judgment  It  appeared  irresponsible  to 
allow  PHA  and  VA  programs  to  continue 
to  be  disrupted,  and  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries to  the  programs  deprived,  be- 
cause of  legislative  failure  to  resolve  the 
issues  in  dispute. 

I  am  pleased  that  action  along  these 
lines  was  finally  taken  because  the 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
512  are  extremely  important — particu- 
larly the  amendment  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  moratorium,  before  July  of  1974.  The 
Senate  was  allowed  to  express  Itself  cm 
these  Issues  and  the  amendments  are  now 
included  in  the  version  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  512  screed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  the 
continuing  danger  that  we  will  not  have 
an  PHA  for  some  time  as  a  result  of  the 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
512,  because  the  President  may  veto  the 
bllL  It  Is  essential  that  this  possibility 
be  averted.  Since  June  30,  no  new  FHA 
commitments  have  been  Eu:cepted  and 
doeings  have  not  been  allowed  to  be  cran- 
Pleted.  As  a  result,  deserving  citizens  In 
need  of  assistance  have  had  to  postpone 


their  hopes  of  owning  new  homes.  In 
many  cases,  major  Inconveniences  and 
even  hardships  have  been  created  be- 
cause people  have  had  to  change  actual 
moving  plans  at  the  last  minute. 

It  would  be  absolutely  irresponsible  for 
us  to  let  this  situation  continue  when  we 
can  take  action  to  prevent  It. 

YoT  that  reason.  I  believe  it  would  be 
wise  at  this  point  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  simple  extension  of  PHA's  authority. 
The  extension  should  remain  in  effect 
through  the  congressional  recess  and 
long  enough  after  that  so  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  512  can  be  disposed  of. 
In  other  words,  we  should  leave  enough 
time  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  to 
override  a  veto  if  necessary  and  to  shape 
new  legislation  containing  a  further  ex- 
tension of  FHA  if  a  veto  is  sustained.  The 
extension  should  be  no  longer  than  that, 
however,  so  that  the  pressure  to  resolve 
the  issues  raised  In  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 512  is  retained. 

The  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee have  now  introduced  a  resolution 
along  the  lines  I  am  proposing  which  ex- 
tends PHA  imtil  October  15,  but  appar- 
ently there  is  some  disagreement  on  that 
termination  date.  This  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  situation  we  had  immediately  be- 
fore the  July  4  recess,  when  the  FHA  au- 
thority was  allowed  to  expire. 

There  is  too  mudi  at  stake  here  for  us. 
to  allow  this  to  happen  again.  The  expi-' 
ration  of  FHA  affects  not  only  the  low- 
and  moderate-Income  citizens  who  need 
its  assistance,  but  also  those  developers, 
realtors,  smd  mortgage  bankers  who  made 
it  work.  Of  course,  PHA  should  not  be  ex- 
tended solely  for  their  purposes,  but  by 
the  same  token,  we  should  hardly  be  sur- 
prised if  they  become  less  eager  to  invest 
their  time  and  resources  in  Government 
housing  programs  as  a  result  of  tills 
experience. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  expiration 
date  is  to  be  October  15,  October  1,  Sep- 
tember 20,  or  some  other  date,  it  is  Im- 
perative that  Congress  agree  upon  an 
PHA  extension  of  some  kind  before  t^e 
August  recess. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  VICTIMS  OP 
MIDAIR  COLLISIONS:  HOW  MUCH 
IS    ENOUGH? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
we  witnessed  the  latest  tally  in  lives  lost 
from  midair  collisions.  Although  it  was 
not  widely  publicized,  three  persons  lost 
their  lives  In  a  midair  collision  with  a 
Boeing  727  10  miles  west  of  Wiley  Post 
Airport  in  Oklahoma  City.  They  are  only 
the  latest  additions  to  the  tragic  Ust  of 
fataUties  we  shall  witness  in  this  dec- 
ade— a  list  that  will  grow  to  nearly  1,000 
based  on  past  statistics  from  the  NTSB. 
The  victims  were  aboard  a  small  Cessna 
aircraft  typical  of  the  aircraft  flown  by 
many  of  our  private  pilots  in  general 
aviation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  troubled  by 
the  future  prospects  for  our  nationeJ 
aviation  system  and  the  place  general 
aviation  will  retain.  The  midair  collision 
hazard  Is  just  one  case  where  general 
aviation  suffers  most — and  suffers  In 
large  measure  from  the  policies  and  ac- 


tions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration. 

Recent  FAA  cost  allocation  study  rec- 
ommendations would  lead  to  an  Impos- 
sible burden  of  an  estimated  $200  million 
on  general  aviation,  plus  another  $50 
million  in  charges  for  FAA  services.  Just 
this  month  I  Joined  with  Senator  Domi- 
NicK  and  18  other  Senators  In  a  letter 
to  the  chairmsm  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  In  this  instance,  we  were 
concerned  by  FAA  plsuis  to  close  30  flight 
service  stations  each  year;  the  very  sta- 
tions that  provide  the  bulk  of  assistance 
to  general  aviation  pilots.  And,  finally, 
there  is  the  FAA's  persistent  procrasti- 
nation In  seeking  an  airborne  solution  to 
the  midair  collision  problem. 

Eighteen  Members  have  Joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  my  Mid-Air  Collision 
Avoidance  Act,  S.  1610.  This  bill  would 
move  the  FAA  to  follow  a  program  to  re- 
quire the  airborne  collision  avoidance 
systems  needed  to  protect  the  flying  pub- 
lic. For  a  reasonable  cost  it  would  insure 
the  full  participation  of  general  aviation 
in  the  Nation's  airspace  and  termlnsd 
areas.  Left  to  their  own  devices,  the  FAA 
would  have  us  wait  for  a  groimd-based 
solution  In  the  1980's  in  spite  of  the  facts 
that  Industry  is  ready,  the  technology  is 
ready,  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  con- 
tinues to  mount.  Let  me  note  that  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  collision,  the  Boeing  727 
was  being  operated  by  the  FAA. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  support  for 
S.  1610,  let  me  also  take  this  opportimity 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  of  another  effort 
to  guarantee  general  aviation's  future 
and  the  flying  public's  saiety.  At  the  urg- 
ing of  tnyself  and  other  concerned  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  NASA  recently  estab- 
lished an  Office  of  General  Aviation 
Technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  General  Aviation  News 
which  describes  the  activities  of  this  new 
NASA  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  General  Aviation  News,  June  36, 1973] 

NASA  DnucTiNc  Mors  Ettorts  to  Grmxrai. 

Aviation  AntcHArr 

Waskinoton,  D.C. — The  NASA  programs 
in  general  aviation  are  directed  at  providing 
the  technology  for  the  design  of  future  UJ3. 
aircraft  that  are  safer,  more  productive,  and 
clearly  superior  to  the  rapidly  growing  for- 
eign competition.  The  program  draws  on 
each  of  the  aeronautical  discipline  areas 
within  the  Agency. 

The  stall/spin  category  of  accident  has 
been  identified  by  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  ss  the  primary  cause  factor 
In  36  per  cent  of  aU  general  aviation  fatali- 
ties. A  comprehensive  research  effort  was 
initiated  in  FY  1973  aimed  at  the  elimination 
of  the  stall/spin  as  a  significant  factor  in 
fatal  accidents.  Spin  tunnel  and  free-flight 
radio-controlled  models  are  being  used  to 
investigate  a  wide  range  of  the  vehicle  char- 
acteristics, such  as  taU  geometry,  which  are 
significant  in  stall/spin  behavior.  Once 
validated  by  full-scale  flight  test,  these  data 
wUl  provide  an  aerodynamic  design  basis  for 
lalrcraft  with  greatly  improved  stall/spin 
characteristics. 

Flight  studies  of  the  use  of  aerodynamio 
spoUers  on  a  Ught  single  engine  aircraft 
during  FT  1972  and  1973  have  shown  signif- 
icant potential  for  easier  ftnd  more  precise 
landmgs.     Another     aircraft     Incorporates 
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modern  blghllft  technology  In  addition  to 
spoilers  and  will  undergo  detailed  flight  test- 
ing In  FY  1974. 

A  new  area  of  concentration  is  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  series  of  general  aviation 
airfoil  shapes.  Higher  llft-to-drag  ratios, 
more  docile  stall  characteristics  and  lighter 
structural  weight  are  possible  with  these  ad- 
vanced technology  airfoils.  Wind  tunnel  tests 
initiated  in  FY  1973  wlU  be  followed  by  a 
flight  demonstration  in  FY  1974. 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  NASA  propul- 
sion technology  program  Is  aimed  at  the 
reduction  of  general  aviation's  contribution 
to  environmental  pollution  by  concentrating 
on  methods  for  reducing  noise.  Propellers  and 
fans  in  acoustically  treated  ducts  with  rotary 
combiistlon  engines  as  power  sources  ex« 
biblt  high  potential  for  meeting  this  objec- 
tive. Modlflcations  are  being  made  to  an 
existing  aircraft  for  proof-of-concept  test- 
ing. Wind  tunnel  evaluation  will  be  con- 
ducted in  FY  1974.  with  flight  demonstration 
planned  for  FY  1976. 

Jointly  with  the  PAA,  a  comprehensive 
study  Is  underway  to  develop  realistic  design 
techniques  for  crashworthy  structures.  To 
provide  the  necessary  research  data  for  this 
effort,  a  full-scale  crash  testing  technique 
has  been  developed.  The  Apollo  Program 
Lunar  Landing  Research  Facility  at  NASA's 
Langley  Research  Center  is  used  to  support 
a  pendulum  that  permits  precise  control  of 
aircraft  speed,  Impact  angle,  and  attitude 
during  a  simulated  crash.  A  manufacturer 
has  made  available  16  flood-damaged  general 
aviation  airframes  for  testing  in  this  facility 
during  FY  1974. 

Piloting  procedures  In  the  relatively  un- 
controlled general  aviation  environment  are 
a  Blgnlflcant  factor  In  safety.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  In  the  termm^l  area,  where  over 
half  of  all  accidents  occur,  including  80 
per  cent  of  the  mid-air  collisions.  To  provide 
a  realistic  data  base,  the  detailed  analysis 
of  traffic  flow  at  airports  without  control 
towers  will  continue  during  FY  1974.  This 
effort  is  being  directed  toward  providing  an 
analytical  model  of  traffic  flow  dynamics 
around  such  airports  and  defining  the  impact 
of  those  dynamics  on  mld-alr  collisions.  The 
results  of  these  studies  will  provide  a  tech- 
nical basis  for  the  development  of  improved 
traffic  patterns  as  well  as  in  defining  the 
criteria  for  future  general  aviation  collision 
avoidance  and  pilot  warning  systems  re- 
search. 

The  avionics  program  is  directed  at  the 
development  of  low  cost  advanced  avionics 
and  filght  control  technology  for  general 
aviation  aircraft.  The  objectives  are  to  pro- 
vide mcreased  safety  and  efficiency  in  utiliz- 
ing uncontrolled  (VFR)  airspace,  and  to 
make  possible  increased  participation  In  con- 
trolled (IFR)  airspace. 

The  analytical  and  experimental  study  of 
collision  avoidance  and  pilot  warning  systems 
is  the  first  of  the  three  elements  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  second  area  is  the  investigation 
of  techniques  for  functional  integration  of 
avionics  required  for  ATC  participation  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  "cost  of  admission" 
to  the  present  and  planned  controlled  air- 
space. 

The  third  area  concentrates  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  technology  that  will  permit 
economically  practical  incorporation  of  ad- 
vanced control  and  display  capabilities  Into 
the  broad  class  of  general  avltalon  aircraft. 
Previous  NASA  studies  have  demonstrated 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  ttdvanced 
control  systems  technology  in  general  avia- 
tion. In  a  Joint  effort  with  a  university  and 
a  manufacturer,  these  results  are  being  used 
to  design  and  demonstrate  an  economically 
practical  flight  control  system  for  a  com- 
muter airline  class  vehicle. 

Special  general  aviation  efforts  in  Aero- 
nautical Life  Sciences  are  being  directed  to- 
ward two  areas.  First,  pilot  training  Is  pre- 
dicted to  become  more  con^lex,  time  con- 


suming, and  expensive  in  the  future.  The 
additional  training  and  complexity  will  result 
from  the  Increased  number  and  types  of  air- 
craft operating  in  tbe  National  Airspace 
System,  advanced  computerized  navigational 
aids,  positive  terminal  control  areas,  wide 
ranges  of  airspeeds,  and  a  multitude  of  air- 
craft operating  modes.  A  definition  of  the 
general  aviation  pilot  training  and  currency 
assurance  system  needed  for  the  1980's  Is 
bemg  explored  by  NASA.  In  conjunction 
with  the  FAA,  during  FY  1973  and  FY  1974. 
This  system  definition  study  will  consider  In- 
novative concepts  in  both  computer-aided 
instruction  and  simulation  technology.  The 
definition  phase  will  culminate  in  a  plan  for 
the  research  necessary  prior  to  system  devel- 
opment. 

In  the  second  Life  Sciences  area,  during  FT 
1971-1972,  the  NASA  FUght  Research  Center 
completed  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  a 
painted  diamond  on  a  runway  for  visual  Indi- 
cation of  glldeslope.  Results  Indicate  that 
the  diamond  U  an  effective  aid  in  establish- 
ing glldeslope  Interception  and  control  as  well 
as  providing  a  more  readily  available  run- 
way Identiflcatlon  point  during  VFR  condi- 
tions. Over  half  of  all  general  aviation  ac- 
cidents, 2380  out  of  4666  in  1968,  occur  dur- 
ing the  approach  and  iftnriing  phase  of  flight. 
A  more  positive  indication  of  the  correct 
final  approach  angle  could  significantly  re- 
duce this  total.  In  FY  1974  more  detailed 
studies  will  be  made  by  the  NASA  Flight  Re- 
search Center  and  Ames  Research  Center,  to 
develop  runway  and  glldeslope  visual  aids. 
Data  developed  will  be  coordir.ated  with  PAA 
requirements  and  made  available  to  them  for 
possible  implementation  as  a  standard  mark- 
ing for  general  aviation  ninways. 

The  programs  described  that  are  directed 
toward  Improvmg  handling  qualities  and 
flight  characteristics  as  well  as  the  controls 
and  displays  for  reduced  pilot  workload,  all 
can  have  significant  Impact  on  the  safety  of 
general  aviation  through  improved  fUght- 
worthlness  and  less  demanding  pilot  require- 
ments. These  and  more  general  efforts  such 
as  wake  turbulence,  runway  traction,  and  flre 
retardant  material  studies,  will  also  enhance 
safety. 

The  economic  benefits  derived  from  the 
commercial  use  of  general  aviation  aircraft, 
although  diffuse,  are  believed  to  be  both  real 
and  significant.  The  airplane  has  become  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Nation's  business  ma- 
chinery with  virtually  all  major  ctMporations 
utilizing  this  form  of  "on-demand"  trans- 
portation for  both  people  and  cargo.  Special 
Industrial  operations  sucli  m  flflb  spotting, 
automobile  traffic  survelllanoe,  powerllns  pa- 
trol, and  chemical  dispersing  can  be  ac- 
complished most  effectively  through  the  use 
of  general  aviation  aircraft.  With  this  broad 
utilization  of  some  33,000  aircraft  for  busi- 
ness and  industrial  operations.  Improvements 
in  their  safety,  efficiency,  or  productivity  will 
provide  benefits  across  a  large  segment  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Since  1965  the  foreign  sale  of  general  avia- 
tion airframes  alone  has  returned  approxi- 
mately %  of  a  bUllon  dollars  to  this  coun- 
try. UJS.-manufactured  general  aviation 
products  dominate  the  world  markets  at  the 
present  time.  However,  this  advantage  is  dis- 
appearing In  the  face  of  a  rapidly  emerging 
foreign  production  capacity.  For  example, 
cumulative  Imports  of  turbine  powered  air- 
craft ciuTcntly  outnumber  exports  with  a 
deficit  m  this  area  of  over  200  aircraft  and 
$200  million.  The  number  of  under  10,000 
pound  foreign  aircraft  currently  Imported 
is  not  large,  132  in  1972,  but  it  is  growing. 

The  general  aviation  effort  within  the 
NASA  capitalizes  on  the  technological  de- 
velopments generated  for  other  facets  of 
aviation.  Concentration  is  being  placed  on 
efforts  to  reduce  to  economically  viable 
levels  those  technology  advances  that  can 
benefit  general  aviation.  The  use  of  general 
aviation  equipment  for  much  of  the  experi- 


mental work  coupled  vi(lth  the  use  of  exist- 
ing facilities  within  the  NASA  research  cen- 
ters provides  a  high  return  of  research  data 
for  the  dollars  Invested. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  2296,  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Environmental  Muiagement 
Act  of  1973.  Introduced  by  Senator 
HuMPHRKT,  the  most  basic  reason  is  that 
the  future  of  our  national  forests  can  no 
longer  be  left  to  chance.  There  are  a  host 
of  subsidiary  problems,  but  this  central 
Issue  is  clear. 

The  concepts  this  bill  would  set  for 
our  national  forest  system  will  aid  in: 

First,  the  development  of  vital  basic 
natural  resources  data  on  a  continuing 
basis  and  its  public  dissemination. 

Second,  the  development  of  national 
goals  for  all  the  resources  and  activities 
on  the  national  forests;  their  public  de- 
velopment via  the  machinery  of  execu- 
tive formulations,  presentation  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Congress;  public 
testimony  and  consideration  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  enactment  of  a  law 
expressing  the  goals  and  finally  signing 
into  law  by  the  executive. 

Third,  the  annual  budget  process  that 
implements  the  established  long  term 
goals. 

Fourth,  the  execution  of  these  budgets 
to  achieve  these  national  goals. 

This  bill  addresses  these  issues  in  a 
way  that  I  think  will  shari)en  the  na- 
tional focus  for  capitallziiig  on  national 
forest  potential. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  national 
forest  management  that  have  stirred 
wide  and  heated  debate: 

First.  Favored  use  for  a  resource.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  in  the  allocation  of 
always  scarce  funds  timber  cutting  al- 
ways is  given  a  priority  over  not  only 
growing  timber,  for  the  future  but  also 
all  other  resources  and  uses.  , 

Second.  Poor  allocation  of  funding 
alternatives:  A  continuing  dearth  ot 
road  funds  forces  two  kinds  of  opti(»is: 
First,  make  large  sales  in  order  to  under- 
write estimated  road  costs,  and  second, 
make  widespread  use  of  timber  price  re- 
ductions to  secure  needed  permanent 
roads. 

Third.  Irregularity  in  capital  and  (V- 
eratlng  programs :  Budget  squeezes  force 
considerable  adjustment,  particularly  of 
programs  with  future  substantial  ben- 
efits and  low  direct  Treasury  potential 
revenue. 

Fourth.  Choice  of  timber  harvest 
methods.  There  has  been  a  wide  debate 
over  what  is  known  as  clearcutting, 
which  included  extensive  hearings  and  a 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
some  of  the  large  clearcuts  go  well  be- 
yond the  norm  needed  to  achieve  a  silvi- 
culturally  sound  timber  sale.  The  very 
nature  of  a  large  "clearcut"  makes  it 
show  up  in  stark  contrast  to  an  even 
larger  volume  of  timber  removed  in  what 
is  generally  called  a  "selection  cut." 
When  professional  foresters  are  limited 
in  their  options,  the  results  in  either  type 
of  sale,  but  most  particularly  a  "clear- 
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cut"  sale,  can  be  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Logging  is  a  most  disruptive  process. 
The  very  machinery  used,  even  when 
good  planning,  careful  supervision,  and 
environmentally  oriented  execution  oc- 
curs, can  tear  up  the  site. 

I  list  these  as  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
issues  we  confront.  Short-term  ap- 
proaches are  confoimding  long-term  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  not  my  suggestion  that  every 
aspect  of  this  bill  is  perfect  in  its  detail. 
The  central  core  of  the  bill  expresses  a 
concept  that  I  find  appealing. 

Several  of  the  bills'  specifics  attract  me 
to  it.  These  include: 

Setting  minimum  goals  for  reforesta- 
tion and  stand  improvement; 

Stimulating  real  conservation  of  all  of 
the  multiple  uses  on  a  balanced  base; 

Requiring  that  timber  sales  carry  the 
"seal  of  sound  silviculture"  and  wise  use 
of  trees  cut; 

Gearing  road  programs  so  that  total 
multiple  use  needs  are  met  and  vital  tim- 
ber access  roads  are  secured  via  appro- 
priated funds  and  timber  sale  value  re- 
ductions in  an  orderly  manner;  and 

Protecting  county  revenue  sharing  in 
assigning  priorities  to  road  construction 
methods. 

We  thus  have  the  core  issue  of  commit- 
ment to  define  goals  sind  fund  them  and 
the  additional  steps  needed  to  effect  bet- 
ter programs  for  all  resources  but  espe- 
cially timber.  Out  of  all  this  it  is  my  hope 
will  flow  benefits  that  improve  all  of  the 
multiple  uses. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htjmphret) 
he  has  stressed  to  me  the  strong  hope  he 
has  that  contending  groups  and  ideas 
can  come  together  with  good  will  and 
amicably  to  help  perfect  this  bill. 

I  am  not  the  draftsman  of  this  bill,  so 
I  hope  that  those  who  alined  themselves 
around  S.  1734,  which  was  before  the 
92d  Congress,  will  not  jump  to  conclu- 
sions of  any  sort. 

This  bill  is  a  new  and  fresh  effort  to 
meet  the  needs.  I  propose  to  approach 
the  Issues  in  this  spirit  and  urge  all  others 
to  do  so  also. 

There  Is  lltOe  doubt  that  we  face  a 
continuing  population  growth.  We  face 
a  mounting  demand  upon  aU  natural  re- 
sources. Our  softwood  forest  resources 
are  in  particularly  high  demand  and 
toeir  rate  of  drain  versus  growth  is  not 
favorable,  especially  on  a  saw  timber 
basis.  Forest  management  as  practiced 
by  professional  U.S.  foresters  is  definitely 
predicated  for  most  species  and  situa- 
tions on  cutting  cycles  of  a  century  or 
less  as  compared  to  natural  life  cycles 
of  two  to  five  centuries.  Concepts  of  fi- 
nancial maturity  as  expressed  by  qusinti- 
ty  grown  over  the  shorter  period  are  the 
rule  rather  than  higher  quality  secured 
over  the  longer  period.  In  other  words 
intensive  forest  management  can  pro- 
duce two,  three  or  even  four  crops  over 
the  two  or  three  centuries  a  normal  tree 
life  cycle  would  take.  The  sacrifice  In 
quality  is  more  than  offset  by  the  greater 
wood  secured. 

To  meet  future  wood  needs  wiU  require 
just  this  sort  of  management.  The  desul- 
tory and  indifferent  practices  on  much 


private  forest  land  requires  an  extra  ef- 
fort on  large  public  and  private  forests 
of  high  capacity.  Currently  we  are  grow- 
ing about  half  the  softwood  we  could 
grow  each  year. 

The  fact  that  the  national  forests  have 
half  of  the  Nation's  softwood  timber  re- 
serves should  not  confuse  us  as  to  the 
realities.  These  lands  have  half  the  tim- 
ber because  other  forests  have  been  cut 
so  heavily  in  the  past  and  have  not  re- 
covered. Looked  at  over  the  long  pull 
the  national  forests  will  be  fortunate  in- 
deed if  they  can  produce  a  quantity  of 
timber  equal  to  their  pro  rata  acreage  if 
there  were  no  multiple  use  constraints 
that  acted  to  limit  harvest  levels  due  to 
a  relatively  lower  site  capability.  Also 
much  of  their  high  mountain  commercial 
forest  has  key  watershed  values  that  is. 
a  constraint  on  timber  cutting.  Other 
use  requirements  will  act  as  a  further 
restraint.  Thus  it  becomes  all  the  more 
important  that  intensive  multiple  use 
forestry  be  appUed  to  these  pubUc 
forests. 

However,  the  almost  1  trillion  board 
feet  of  timber  in  the  national  forests  is 
an  attractive  crop  which  engenders  all 
sorts  of  schemes  to  cut  it  faster.  If  we 
are  to  hold  fast  to  the  sustained  yield 
concept,  the  only  way  we  can  cut  this 
timber  faster  is  to  take  the  steps  first 
that  grow  national  forest  timber  faster 
and  better. 

These  things  need  to  be  said  and  said 
clearly  in  order  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete imderstanding  of  my  basic  interest 
in  the  bill. 

I  hope,  therefore,  we  can  go  forward 
together  with  our  concern  for  the  future 
matched  by  a  dedication  that  it  will  be 
a  bright  one. 

It  is  my  intention  to  supply  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  a  list 
of  people  in  Montana  whose  views  should 
be  solicited  in  order  that  we  will  get  the 
widest  public  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal by  people  in  the  State  of  Montana. 


ARTHUR  P.  SAMPSON,  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, OSA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
1973  issue  of  the  Government  Executive 
carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Samuel  Staf- 
ford al>out  a  very  unique  public  offlciEiI 
who  daily  laces  and  solves  very  unique 
governmental  problems.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  Honorable  Arthur  F.  Sampson, 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
was  established  under  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration through  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  The  Job  that  the  GSA  has  done  in 
these  24  years  is  short  of  phenomenal.  We 
have  come  to  look  upon  the  GSA  as  the 
"Government's  housekeeper"  performing 
a  multitude  of  duties  ranging  from  pur- 
chasing pencils  to  building  ofBce  build- 
ings. 

As  a  Senator,  my  staff  and  I  have  daily 
need  for  contacting  most  of  our  govem- 
mentcd  departments  and  agencies  and 
usually  know  Just  how  quickly  informa- 
tion will  be  forthcoming.  Certainly  no 
governmental  organization  matches  the 
competence  and  timeliness  of  responses 


from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  attitude  of  employees  is  usually 
reflected  by  the  head  of  an  organization, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  GSA  it  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  my  staff  and  me  to 
work  with  the  Administrator  and  his  very 
fine  staff. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  know  more  about  this  dedicated 
public  servant,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Stafford's  excellent  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

GSA:   What's  New  Is  Really  New 

IN  Federal  BinLoiNcs 

(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1 — The  General  Services  Administration, 
'long  considered  a  mere  watchdog  over  Fed- 
eral equipment  and  facilities,  has  assumed  a 
new  and  Important  policymaking  role  with 
far-reaching  implications. 

2 — The  agency  has  launched  programs 
aimed  at  fostering  imi^oved  relations  with 
communities  in  which  its  facilities  are  lo- 
cated. 

3 — ^Environmental,  socio-economic,  energy 
conservation  and  other  considerations,  which 
formerly  were  given  short  shrift  by  the  OSA 
now  are  an  Important  pant  of  GSA's  site  lo- 
cation and  building  renovation  efforts. 

4 — Main  aim  of  Art  Sampson,  head  of 
GSA,  Is  to  create  a  cost-beneficial  Federal 
physical  plant  in  which  workers  can  produce. 
One  problem  confronting  Sampson:  How  to 
make  the  best  tradeoff  between  soclo-envl- 
ronmental  considerations  and  other  factors 
such  as  marketplace  economics  and  worker 
output? 

The  location  of  Federal  buildings  in  cities 
across  the  country,  of  course,  has  long  been 
a  prime  example  of  pork  barrel  politics. 

Decisions  as  to  total  cost,  architecture,  sit- 
ing and  other  building  factors  for  years  have 
been  made  by  local  and  national  politicians 
playing  footsie  with  favored  downtown  build- 
ers and  land  owners. 

It  has  been  a  case  of  bad  decision  making, 
producing  abominable  results.  Best  example: 
US.  Post  Office  bulldmgs  which  have  been 
poorly  located  In  the  cities  they  are  supposed 
to  serve  and  which  often  are  either  too  large 
and  lavishly  equipped  for  the  number  of 
patrons  they  serve  or  are  inadequate  to  han- 
dle the  traffic  efficiently. 

Likewise,  large  Federal  regional  headquar- 
ters bulldmgs  often  have  been  mlslocated  In 
cities  from  a  standpomt  of  serving  the  pub- 
lic. A  qualifier  should  be  added:  Highways, 
bridges,  parking  faculties  and  other  forms  of 
urban  construction  also  have  been  mlslo- 
cated, as  hmdslght  has  shown;  but  with  Fed- 
eral buUdings,  there  seems  less  excuse  for 
ignoring  long-range  plannmg  considerations. 

The  Federal  faculties  traditionally  have 
been  located  in  a  way  that  has  given  more 
weight  to  site  acquisition,  development  costs 
and  the  desires  of  Federal  agencies  to  bmid 
in  certain  locations  than  to  the  plans  and 
needs  of  local  areas. 

.  Effect  of  such  short-sighted  policies  has 
been  dismal. 

POLLtlTION   HAZARDS 

A  1972  General  Services  Administration 
report  on  proceedings  of  an  environmental 
conference  on  building  construction  notes 
that  "the  Federal  Government  has  long 
provided  a  major  stimulus  for  urban  plan- 
ning through  its  program  requirements  and 
financial  incentives  .  .  .  these  activities  have 
created  and  furthered  the  planning  process 
at  other  levels  of  government  .  .  ." 

However,  the  report  contmued  that  the 
Federal  Government's  exclusion  of  urban 
planning  considerations  in  site  selection  has 
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produced  xinhappy  effects  "wbtcb  have  be- 
come Increasingly  visible  with  site  selections 
reinforcing  urban  sprawl,  contributing  to 
abandonment  of  old  employment  centers, 
supporting  economic  and  social  segregation 
and  conflicting  with  local  development  ob- 
jectives   as    expressed    In    comprehensive 

plans." 

That  conference,  as  noted,  was  In  1973.  It 
signaled  a  new  Interest  m  soclo-envlron- 
mental  aspects  of  Oovemment  construction 
by  the  GSA,  the  buUder,  owner  and  manager 
of  all  Federal  facilities  In  the  United  States. 

The  Impact  of  OSA  policy  decisions  on 
both  public  and  private  construction 
throughout  the  country  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. The  OSA  annually  buys  more  than 
$2  billion  worth  of  materials  and  Is  respon- 
sible for  more  than  10,000  Federal-owned  or 
leased  buildings,  Every  day  across  the  coun- 
try, some  1,600  Federal  construction  projects 
are  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

.  The  decisions  that  are— or  are  not  made — 
obviously  have  considerable  effect  on  what  In 
the  broadiest  sense  Is  labeled  the  urban  "en- 
vironment." 

If  a  wrong  site  is  chosen,  the  public  users 
of  the  Government  services  suffer.  If  a  poor 
site  is  choeen,  a  city's  traffic  and  parking 
problems  may  be  aggravated.  The  kind  of 
paint  selected  for  Federal  offices  may  present 
a  pollution  hazard.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
type  of  fuel  bought  to  heat  a  Federal  build- 
ing. Solid  waste  disposal  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem. 

During  the  past  year,  the  debate  over  the 
"energy  crisis"  has  heated  up.  The  OSA 
now  Is  exploring  ways  to  conserve  energy  in 
its  Federal  buildings. 

The  entire  scope  of  Federal  architecture 
Is  under  Intensive  investigation.  Critics  have 
long  been  critical  of  bureaucratic  architec- 
ture, which  they  have  felt  was  a  mlsh-mash 
of  uninspiring  marble,  concrete,  glass  and 
Oreek  columns. 

The  NUon  Administration  recently  con- 
vened a  high-level  Design  Assembly  attended 
by  designers,  architects  and  Federal  admin- 
istrators, with  an  eye  to  improving  building 
design.  There  Is  some  feelbxg  among  those 
familiar  with  Federal  construction  that  the 
Nixon  task  force  will  concentrate  too  heavily 
on  architectural  esthetics  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  landmarks,  which,  while  Im- 
portant facets  of  the  problem,  do  not  deal 
with  socio-envlronmental-energy  conserva- 
tion aspects  of  building. 

The  man  In  the  middle  of  this  relatively 
new  movement  to  Improve  siting  and  design 
of  Federal  buildings  Is  Arthur  F.  Sampson, 
administrator  of  the  OSA. 

Sampson,  who  came  to  OSA  in  1969,  played 
a  key  role  in  reforming  management  and 
budget  operations  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  favors  the  word  "excellence"  in 
conversation.  His  reputation  both  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  with  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  that  of  an  activist,  a  positive 
thmker,  a  doer,  a  man  who  brushes  away 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  gettmg  things  done. 

Architects  generally  have  been  pleased 
about  initiatives  begun  by  Sampson  and  bis 
predecessor,  B.  L.  Kunzig. 

Among  other  things,  Sampson  reduced  a 
three-foot-hlgb  staMSk  of  regulations  for  pub- 
lic building  architecture  to  a  brief  pamphlet. 
And  Sampson  also  started  an  awards  pro- 
gram to  recognize  superior  designs.  Awards 
have  been  given  to  the  n.S.  Tax  Court  design 
in  Washington  and  a  Federal  correctional  fa- 
cility and  parking  facility  in  Chicago,  among 
other  projects. 

The  OSA  under  Sampson  also  has  started 
to  turn  over  landmark  buildings  the  Federal 
Oovemment  doesnt  need  to  local  govern- 
ments and  has  explored  the  possibility  of  m- 
cludlng  shops,  restaurants,  and  other  com- 
munity facilities  in  VS.  office  buildings. 
Sampson,  a  Bepublican,  has  some  reserva- 


tions about  the  Administration  task  force's 
apparent  tilt  toward  the  choosing  of  designs 
by  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  architectural 
Judges;  to  Sampson,  final  Judgment  should 
rest  with  the  OSA.  working  with  involved 
agencies  as  to  their  needs. 

The  GSA  during  the  past  six  years  has 
steadily  gained  policymaking  influence  in  the 
Federal  Establishment  in  agency  manage- 
ment of  Oovemment  procurement,  paper- 
work handimg  and  data  processing  and  com- 
munications. 

The  trends,  to  Sampson,  have  been  "ex- 
citing." Among  the  substantive  directional 
changes  in  Federal  design  and  construction 
procedures: 

The  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1973 
gave  OSA  the  authority  for  three  years  to 
have  Federal  buildings  financed  and  built 
under  a  piirchase  contract  method  that  looks 
to  the  private  sector  for  capital,  and  the  Act 
also  created  a  Federal  Buildmgs  Fimd  Into 
which  all  agencies  pay  a  rental  or  user  fee 
based  on  the  space  they  occupy  and  the  lo- 
cal market  rate  for  comparable  office  space, 
said  fund  to  be  used  for  new  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  repair  and  pit>teo- 
tlon; 

"Value  Engineering"  has  become  a  fact  of 
life  in  contracting.  Sampson  describes  It  as 
"a  methodology  of  having  people  take  the 
time  to  create,  record,  evaluate  and  imple- 
ment cost-saving  ideas  without  reducing 
levels  of  quality  ...  a  proven  technique  that 
I  received  training  in  with  Industry  when  I 
was  with  the  General  Electric  Corp.  (early  In 
his  career),  Introduced  In  the  state  govern- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  and  later  brought  with 
me  when  I  came  to  OSA.  It's  a  proven  tech- 
nique and  one  that  can  save  a  lot  of  Federal 
doUars." 

xxxcunvx  oaoxE 

Life-cycle  costing  in  which  the  emphasis 
la  shifted  from  a  traditional  focus  on  initial 
costs  to  long-term  costs  of  faculties  and 
equipment.  Says  Sampson:  "We're  saying 
that  sometimes  you  may  have  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  the  acquisition  of  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment but  over  the  llfe-epan  of  that  equip- 
ment It  may  cost  less  for  maintenance  and 
replacement  than  it  might  cost  if  you  saved 
money  Initially  and  bought  cheaper  equip- 
ment. 

"Too  often,  we  have  put  marginal  equip- 
ment Into  buildings  and  the  Government 
purchasers  have  never  seen  the  individual 
parts  of  the  equipment  becauoe  it  baa  come 
to  lu  as  a  mechanical  or  electrical  or  struc- 
tiu^  system  so  nobody  has  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  that  little  motor  or  that  little  fan 
or  that  Insignlflcant  piece  of  piping. 

"Now,  we're  looking  at  these  thing*  and 
saying  to  the  architect,  Tou  must  put  down 
two  or  three  alternatives  and  conip«a«  thoae 
alternatives  on  a  Ufe-cycle  cost  basla  and 
not  on  an  initial  acquisition  cost  basis.' 

"For  example,  you  may  have  a  motor  that's 
30%  efllcient  and  you  have  to  run  it  three 
times  as  long  as  you  should  to  give  you  some 
heat  or  air  conditioning.  Well,  let's  get  an 
efficient  motor  In  It.  You'll  never  get  100% 
efficiency  but  you  can  try  for  ait  least  86% 
efficiency." 

Two  of  GSA's  major  thrusts  these  days  are 
in  the  area  of  soclo-envlroiunental  building 
oonsideratlons  and   energy   conservation. 

An  environmental  office  has  been  set  up 
In  the  Federal  Buildings  Service.  And  a  new 
Federal  building  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  will  in- 
corporate the  latest  advances  In  environmen- 
tal technology.  The  considerable  clout  of 
OSA's  purchasing  power  also  Is  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  private  sector  In  the  applica- 
tion of  effective  waste  disposal  technologies, 
the  pim^hase  of  biodegradable  <md  recycled 
materials  and  other  activities. 

These  trends  were  the  direct  result  of  the 
Issuance  of  Executive  Order  11612  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  February  27,  1970.  The  order 
directed  the  GSA  to  amend  its  established 
procediuws  to  give  recognition  to  socio-eco- 


nomic and  environmental  considerations  la 
agency  site  selection  and  applied  to  the  plan, 
nlng,  site  acquisition,  construction  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  properties. 

Formerly,  the  OSA  had  operated  undsr 
Executive  Order  11036,  which  focused  more 
on  an  agency's  mission  than  on  the  effect  of 
construction  of  a  certain  type  in  a  given  area. 

RDKaAI.-X,OCAI,    COOPXaATION 

To  OSA  officials,  the  location  of  an  In. 
temal  Revenue  Service  automated  data  pnx:- 
esslng  center  In  Fresno,  Calif,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  under  Executive 
Order  11612. 

The  IRS  had  been  looking  for  a  site  since 
1968,  but  the  project  had  been  in  limbo  be- 
cause of  local  conflicts.  Local  minority  groups 
had  seen  racial  Implications  In  the  removal 
of  their  area  from  site  consideration. 

After  the  executive  order  was  issued  a 
team  of  local  city  employees  began  evaluat- 
ing each  site  as  to  its  physical,  social  and 
economic  Impact.  They  were  aided  by  GSA 
specialists  and  private  consultants. 

The  final  location  of  the  ADP  center  In 
east  Fresno  near  the  city's  Mexican-Amer- 
ican community  was  a  compromise  ham- 
mered out  by  the  conflicting  forces — minor- 
ity groups.  Federal  officialdom,  city  govern- 
ment and  downtown  busineasmen. 

The  GSA  believes  that  the  IRS  site  chosen 
under  the  new  procedures  is  proof  that  PW- 
eral-local  cooperation  In  site  selection  Is  not 
only  possible,  but  also  is  beneficial  to  all  in- 
volved parties. 

Among  other  benefits  of  siting  the  IRS 
center  In  east  Fresno:  racial  tensions  In  the 
city  appear  to  have  been  reduced;  land 
values  In  the  area  have  been  enhanced;  more 
than  1,600  Jobs  have  been  opened  up  In  a 
largely  minority  group  area;  and  shopping 
facilities,  bus  service,  roculs  and  traffic  con- 
trol in  the  vicinity  of  the  center  have  im- 
proved. 

The  OSA  has  stepped  up  its  program  of 
monitoring  Federal  btiildlnga  for  pollution 
emissions  and  has  included  new  pollution 
control  equipment  in  its  repair  and  improve- 
ment budget. 

Last  Fall,  the  OSA  began  designing  a 
building  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  which  will  in- 
corporate new  concepts  and  techniques  in 
energy  conservation. 

Sampson  believes  that  the  Nation  faces  a 
severe  "energy  problem"  but  that  the  much- 
dlscuseed  "energy  crisis"  has  not  arrived  yet. 
He  also  thinks  that  environmentalists  are 
going  to  have  to  tailor  their  demands  to  the 
realities  of  life  "if  this  country  is  to  survive." 

OIISIB   STNimOICX 

"We  have  an  abundance  of  energy  souroes," 
he  said,  "but  we  Just  havent  been  able  to 
tap  them.  I  flrmly  believe  that  we're  going 
to  have  to  have  a  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline, 
all  those  nuclear  power  plants,  and  super- 
tankers. 

"There  is  admittedly  a  crisis  syndrome  In 
many  areas  of  energy  Involvement.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  have  reached  the  crisis  stage 
in  the  building  construction  field.  The  onus 
should  not  be  put  on  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

"Nobody  has  shown  me  the  extent  to  which 
office  buildings  contribute  to  the  energy 
problem.  Those  statistics  simply  are  not 
available  and  there's  no  reason  why  we  should 
add  millions  of  dollars  to  building  costs  to 
achieve  drastically  reduced  energy  Isvela 
when  buildings  represent  less  than  40%  of 
the  country's  energy  consumption. 

A  OXOazX  or  ICODXBATIOlf 

"There  are  thoee  who  want  to  turn  build- 
ings upside  down  or  make  them  round  or  ob- 
long to  achieve  certain  environmental  or  en- 
ergy conservation  ends.  They  want  to  make 
the  buildings  so  odd  that  the  lifestyles  of  the 
people  working  In  them  would  be  drastically 
altered.  But  the  people  are  not  animals  who 
can  be  man^xilated  this  way. 
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"What  I'm  saying  basically  Is  that  we  have 
to  approach  this  whole  problem  with  a  degree 
of  moderation.  We  don't  want  to  go  over- 
board. 

"We  have  fotind  that  we  can  save  between 
30  and  60%  of  our  energy  needs  by  some  very 
dmple  design  techniques  within  the  current 
■Ute  of  the  art. 

"In  the  past,  nobody  paid  much  attention 
to  the  way  you  faced  a  building  in  relation- 
ihlp  to  the  sun  and  prevailing  wind  direc- 
tions. We  are  now  doing  so.  We  are  taking 
these  factors  into  consideration  in  our  site 
■elections. 

"There  are  techniques  that  can  be  used  now 
for  taking  beat  from  the  outside  and  storing 
it  on  the  Inside.  Tou  can  save  a  great  deal  of 
energy  through  the  storage  of  heat  and  cool 
air.  Tou  can  recycle  water.  We  dont  have 
to  be  esoteric  about  It.  The  time  may  come 
when  solar  energy  systems  are  feasible  but 
that  time  hasn't  come  yet." 

XICFATTXKCX  WTTH  INACTIOIf 

Meanwhile,  as  data  Is  being  amassed  In  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  experiment,  the  OSA  has 
Issued  ukases  to  its  regional  supervisors  to 
curb  energy  consumption  through  a  variety 
of  simple  administrative  edicts,  such  as  (go- 
ing back  to  Lyndon  Johnson)  turning  off 
lights  when  offices  are  not  in  use,  using  timers 
to  tum  on  and  off  air  conditioners  and  other 
equipment.  Installing  photo  cells  to  control 
outside  lighting,  and  using  solar  screens  to 
reduce  the  heat  gain  from  outside. 

Sampson  baa  brought  bis  own  quite  indi- 
vidual style  of  management  to  OSA.  It  has 
both  bemused  and  fascinated  his  subordi- 
nates. Sampson  habitually  plays  a  fast  set  of 
tennis  before  coming  to  work.  After  arriving 
in  his  office,  he  changes  from  bitslness  suit  to 
spc«t  shirt  and  slacks,  his  usual  working  at- 
tire for  the  day.  If  he  has  to  attend  a  high- 
level  meeting  or  deal  with  important  person- 
ages, he  changes  back  Into  suit  and  tie. 
Otherwise,  he  Is  the  most  casually  dressed 
agency  head  in  Washington. 

He  fields  phone  calls  like  a  sunbather 
brushing  off  flies.  There  is  a  problem  with 
such  and  such,  a  caller  explains.  Never  mind 
the  problem.  Sampson  says,  what  Is  being 
done  about  it?  Not  much,  the  caller  con- 
veys. Well,  take  care  of  it,  Sampson  says,  get 
off  the  dime  and  do  something  about  it. 

"The  boss,"  said  one  Sampson  aide,  "wants 
results  and  he  gets  impatient  when  somebody 
tells  him  something  can't  be  done." 

This  Impatience  with  inaction,  which  some 
of  Sampson's  aides  in  the  Pennsylvania  gov- 
ernment were  familiar  with,  has  Altered 
down  through  the  ranks  In  GSA.  Result:  A 
bureaucracy  that  was  mainly  a  sleepy  care- 
taker of  the  Federal  Government's  physical 
.properties  16  years  ago  is  beginning  to 
wake  up. 

For  one  thing.  Federal  buildings  these  days 
are  being  designed  to  meet  needs  of  both 
the  involved  VS.  agencies  and  the  local  com- 
munities more  than  formerly  was  the  case. 

In  the  past,  a  Federal  construction  project 
took  so  long  getting  off  the  drawing  boeu-ds 
that  the  finished  facility  often  wound  up 
poorly  designed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  Intended.  Sampson,  Kunzig  and  their 
predecessors  have  worked  diligently  to  cut 
the  time  lag. 

"Historically,"  Sampson  said,  "we  have 
been  able  to  make  a  pretty  accurate  assess- 
ment of  what  we  needed  In  a  building.  We 
could  say  that  a  certain  building  should  be 
designed  to  house  3,000  employees  whose 
mission  was  such  and  such. 

"The  trouble  was  that  in  the  past  our 
system  for  getting  a  building  authorized,  ac- 
quiring the  site,  getting  it  cleared,  and  get- 
ting the  building  designed  and  constructed 
was  unwieldy.  It  often  took  from  S  to  10 
years. 

FBOKXAI,  BUIlSOfC   FUMU 

"So  the  estimate  you  started  with  of  2,000 
people  doing  certain  things  didn't  make 
much  sense  10  years  later. 


"We're  more  scientific  about  our  esti- 
mating now.  And  our  contracting  procedures 
have  been  Improved  dramatically.  We've  re- 
duced the  cycle  from  6  or  10  years  to  a  two- 
year  building  time  frame. 

"What  this  means  Is  that  if  we  estimate 
that  a  building  Is  supposed  to  go  up  for 
2,000  people  two  years  hence,  the  building 
Is  there  within  two  years. 

"One  of  the  main  changes  has  been  the 
Federal  building  fund  concept.  We  do  not 
have  to  depend  upon  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess as  much  as  before.  We  will  have  a  pretty 
fixed  amount  of  money  each  year  coming 
In  that  will  be  used  for  the  replacement  of 
buildings. 

"Now  if  you've  got  the  funding,  you  can 
plan  the  building  and  get  it  constructed 
within  the  two-year  time  frame  so  the  esti- 
mates will  meet  the  needs  pretty  well." 

He  said,  "We  have  also  done  a  lot  to  make 
the  Interiors  of  our  buildings  more  com- 
patible with  the  needs  of  people  working 
there.  We've  tried  to  eliminate  the  'long  gray 
line'  of  desks  and  arrange  office  space  better 
and  use  more  color. 

"It  is  no  secret  that  people  produce  more 
when  they  work  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
And  I'm  not  talking  about  Just  units  of  out- 
put— ^ttirnlng  out  10  units  instead  of  three. 
What  I'm  talking  about  is  fashioning  an  en- 
vironment in  which  people  can  think  and  be 
creative  and  have  a  positive  attitude  towards 
their  work. 

"So  we  are  paying  attention  to  the  ex- 
teriors— to  the  landscaping,  the  parking  and 
traffic  situations,  as  well  as  to  the  interiors — 
the  acoustics,  the  color  schemes,  the  rempval 
of  partitions  and  so  on. 

"When  administrations  change,  the  thrust 
of  Federal  programs  naturally  undergoes 
severe  changes.  We,  as  the  caretakers  of  the 
physical  working  facilities,  have  to  be  fiexible. 
Some  offices  are  wiped  out  and  new  offices 
are  established. 

"We  now  favor  the  Idea  of  having  offices 
with  no  partitions.  If  you  want  to  change  an 
office's  function,  you  Just  shift  a  few  movable 
pieces  around.  This  is  not  only  plain  com- 
mon sense,  it  is  also  economical.* 

"rr  «A8  TO  HAPPEN" 

Sampson  talks  a  lot  about  "tradeoffs." 

"Environmental  and  conservation  consider- 
ations sometimes  are  opposing  poles  of  an 
issue.  We  have  been  stressing  fire  safety  and 
energy  conservation.  When  you  talk  about 
fire  safety  you  are  talking  about  security. 
But  putting  In  fire  safety  facilities  may  be 
contrary  to  such  considerations  as  esthetics 
of  a  building's  interior  and  the  best  design 
from  a  pe<^le  point  of  view.  We  are  trying  to 
balance  all  these  conflicting  factors.  Our  ex- 
perimental building  program  is  an  important 
part  of  this.  But  frankly,  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  our  priorities  should  be." 

Sampson  has  Arm  Ideas  about  how  the 
bureaucracy  should  be  moved  In  order  to 
make  things  happen. 

"First  of  all,"  he  said,  "you've  got  to  have 
a  msmagement  team  that  Is  oriented  to  the 
Idea  of  change. 

"I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  recruiting  and 
promoting  the  right  kind  of  pec^le — those 
who  have  open  minds.  And  I  constantly  stress 
creativity. 

"Once  you  get  people  oriented  to  the 
notion  of  change  and  innovation,  the  deeded 
changes  occur.  Tou  can  not  order  change  or 
innovation:  it  has  to  happen.  And  it  hap- 
pens because  the  climate  is  right  for  It  to 
happen. 

"Now  when  you  innovate,  that  doesn't 
make  you  a  genius.  There  have  always  been 
a  lot  of  good  ideas  around.  The  problem  has 
been  in  flnding  out  what  they  are  and  learn- 
ing how  to  vise  them. 

"Alnkost  cdl  the  Innovations  we've  made  In 
construction  have  been  around  for  years  but 
they  weren't  being  used  by  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service.  But  they're  being  used  today. 

"It  is  hiunan  to  resist  change.  But  if  you 


are  going  to  get  something  done  you  have  to 
organize.  Tou  have  to  convince  your  top 
management  pe<9le  that  changes  are  neces- 
sary and  possible." 

Sampson  said,  "People  are  not  bard  to 
motivate.  If  you  cat^  convince  them  that 
What  they  are  doing  Is  really  rewarding,  they 
will  work  for  you.  People  do  have  brains  and 
strengths  and  they  want  to  earn  their  pay. 
I  think  it  all  comes  down  to  whether  the  top 
man  can  get  the  employees  excited  about 
what  they  are  doing." 

He  is  "very  strong"  for  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  system.  Having  said  this,  he  adds, 
"I  have  found  the  bureaucracy  at  the  Federal 
level  far  less  fiexible  and  much  heavier  than 
it  is  at  the  state  level. 

"The  Civil  Service  system,  to  be  frank 
about  It,  rewards  mediocrity.  It  is  pretty 
much  a  lock-In  system.  And  this  means  that 
no  manager  who  comes  in  is  going  to  be 
able  to  change  the  direction  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams easily. 

"The  really  crucial  area  \b  middle  manage- 
ment— the  people  at  the  OS-11,  12,  cmd  13 
levels.  And  you've  got  to  work  at  getting 
things  done  day  In  and  day  out. 

"You  can  send  down  orders  or  suggestions 
about  things  that  should  be  changed  and 
when  they  come  back  to  you,  you  find  noth- 
ing's been  changed. 

"There  are  two  things  working  here.  One 
is  that  you  have  an  institutionalized  system 
that  \B  resistant  to  chcmg^.  And  the  other 
is  that  many  Federal  employees  simply  are 
not  convinced  that  anybody  at  the  txfp  carea 
about  what  they  are  doing. 

TO   CONTUCT  SUPEBOaAOES 

"I'm  very  strongly  In  favor  of  the  proposal 
that  has  come  up  now  and  then  to  put  super- 
grades  under  contract.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  always  attracted  good  people.  Most 
of  them  dldnt  stay.  Why?  Because  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  woefully  short  of  good  managers, 
good  leaders." 

Sampson  is  not  a  modest  man,  although 
he  tries  very  hard  to  be.  Some  Sampson- 
watchers  dating  back  to  his  Industry  days 
and  his  PennsylvcaUa-govemment-reform 
period  believe  that  he  is  every  bit  as  good 
as  he  thinks  he  Is.  In  every  Job  he  has  ever 
held,  they  point  out,  Sampson  moved  the 
dolts  off  the  dime  and  got  things  done. 

His  voice  rises  as  be  talks  about  managers 
who  dont  want  to  manage  and  supervisors 
who  dont  want  to  supervise. 

"We  have  expanded  five  times  the  amount 
of  training  we  give  front-line  mpvrviaon 
since  I  came  to  OSA,"  he  said. 

"I  dont  say  that  this  is  any  big  deal  and 
I  don't  want  to  seem  critical  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrators in  the  past.  But  it  seems  ob- 
vious to  me  that  much  of  the  problem  of 
getting  the  bureaucracy  moving  Involves 
the  kind  of  supervisors  you  have. 

"For  years,  we  have  i4>pointed  people  to 
supervise  10  or  30  people  who  dont  know  a 
thing  about  supervising.  And  they  spend 
their  time  shuffling  p^;>ers,  blowlnig  smoke 
and  satisfying  the  whims  of  their  superiors, 
never  mind  the  primary  missions  of  the 
agency. 

"I  thing  a  lot  of  the  supervisors  in  Federal 
agencies  have  long  since  given  up.  They  dont 
think  much  Is  going  to  get  done  and  they 
are  Just  putting  in  their  time  without  rock- 
ing the  boat. 

"Well,  if  some  administrators  want  to  Jiist 
put  in  a  period  as  overseers  of  a  going  concern 
that  iB  fine.  I  dont.  I  want  my  supervlBon 
to  work  with  their  subordinates  and  motivate 
them  and  I  want  things  to  happen. 

"If  I  dldnt  I'd  be  somewhere  else." 


TBI  GxowiNO  lUPACT  or  OSA. 

The  General  Services  Administration  in- 
creasingly has  been  given  a  larger  role  In 
policy  decisions  affecting  management  of 
Federal  agency  operations. 

That  this  is  so  is  due  to  the  confluence 
of  several  quite  unrelated  events  and  cir- 
cumstances. 
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First,  Richard  Nixon  c&m«  to  office  de- 
termined to  get  a  firm  handle  on  operations 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  And  he  quickly 
beefed  up  the  power  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Secondly,  the  OSA,  as  an  agency  that  deals 
with  the  entire  Federal  establishment,  had 
fairly  early  In  the  game  develop>ed  what  has 
since  come  to  be  known  as  the  "systems  ap- 
proach" In  Its  procurement,  property  man- 
agement and  data  processing  and  commtml- 
catlons  responsibilities. 

And  third,  the  GSA  In  recent  years  has 
had  a  series  of  •'activist"  leaders  who  have 
been  willing  to  assume  more  management 
responsibility. 

On  May  22,  President  Nixon  announced 
that  OSA  was  going  to  "assume  a  broader 
management  role  by  becommg  the  Presi- 
dent's principle  instrument  for  developing 
better  systems  for  providing  administrative 
support  to  all  Executive  branch  activities." 

Stripped  of  bureaucratic  doubletalk,  tbe 
statement  essentially  said  that  OSA,  which 
has  built  up  an  impressive  management  ca- 
pability over  the  years,  was  going  to  get  the 
official  authority  and  responsibility  to  do 
what  it  was  doing  all  along. 

The  OSA  previous  to  the  new  order  had 
one  serious  deficiency  In  Its  new  role.  It  was 
weaker  In  ilnancial  management  than  in 
other  capabilities.  The  OMB,  however,  has 
promised  considerable  support  in  this  area. 
Dwlght  Ink,  assistant  director  of  OMB  and 
a  highly  respected  management  and  budget 
official,  has  been  designated  deputy  director 
of  OSA. 

"The  OMB,"  said  one  OSA  official,  "has 
sprinkled  Its  own  people  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral establishment.  Sometimes  they  have 
been  very  helpful.  Sometimes  they  have  Ir- 
ritated the  agency  people.  But  I  think  this 
action  is  a  recognition  that  OMB  Is  so  preoc- 
cupied with  the  budget  that  they  can't  do 
everything  they  should  do  on  the  manage- 
ment side. 

"We  have  been  in  these  agencies  all  along 
listening  to  their  problems  and  we  feel  very 
close  to  the  Issues  that  concern  these 
agencies." 

"I  think,"  said  Art  Sampson,  head  of  GSA. 
"this  will  be  very  exciting  for  OSA  and  will 
Increase  the  stature  of  the  agency  immeas- 
urably." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  leglslatlja  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  "''* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  imder  the 
order  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tw^ve 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
sind  I  ask  that  the  time  be  charged 
against  my  time  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing under  the  order? 

Th^  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  all  my  re- 
maining time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tuw- 
NEY) .  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  is  to  be  recognized  for  12 
minutes  on  his  own  time  and  11  min- 
utes on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
may  I  express  my  thanks  again  to  the 
majority  whip  for  his  generous  consid- 
eration and  cooperation. 


POOD— INFLATION     AND     FOREIGN 
POUCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
often  said  that  we  Americans  seem  to 
learn  our  lessons  out  of  hardship,  diffi- 
culty, and  tragedy.  For  years  we  have 
taken  for  granted  our  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber.  For  many  years  the  media — 
the  columnist,  the  politician — have  been 
complaining  about  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  the  cost  of  subsidy  payments 
to  our  farmers.  For  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member during  my  years  of  service  in 
Congress  very  little  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  economists  or  the  commen- 
tators or  the  editorial  writers,  or  the  in- 
dustrialists or  the  financiers  to  the  im- 
portance of  our  agriculture  exports.  In 
other  words,  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  agricultural  economy  have 
been  taken  for  granted,  often  ignored, 
generally  misimderstood,  and  frequently 
abused. 

Likewise  the  abundance  of  food  in  our 
own  country  has  been  taken  for  granted. 
The  low  price  of  that  food  has  been 
taken  for  granted  for  years.  At  long  last, 
due  to  the  incredible  demand  for  food 
and  fiber,  both  internationally  and  do- 
mestically, resulting  in  part  from  2  years 
of  bad  weather  which  seriously  affected 
production  of  feed  grains,  the  vital  im- 
portance of  agricultural  production  and 
the  role  of  the  farm  producer  has  come 
into  sharp  focus  and  proper  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  recall  how  little 
understanding  there  was  in  the  press  of 
this  country,  particularly  here  on  the 
eastern  seaboard,  of  the  problems  that 
beset  our  rural  people  and  particularly 
our  family  farmers.  I  can  recall  so  vividly 
the  editorials  and  the  political  harangue 


that  took  place  for  years  about  the 
mounting  surpluses  of  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  dairy  products.  It  was  always  my 
judgment  that  there  was  no  surplus, 
but  rather  underutilization;  and  one  of 
the  things  that  happened  of  late  wliich 
has  put  great  pressure  on  our  supply  of 
foodstuffs  is  that  more  people  are  getting 
a  good  diet  today  than  ever  before. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
literally  billions  of  dollars  in  what  we  call 
food  supplements.  By  that  I  mean  mak- 
ing avaUable  food  stamps  for  the  needy, 
making  available  an  ever  better  and  ex- 
panding school  limch  program  for  our 
school  children,  supplemental  feeding  for 
mothers  and  children  and  special  type 
feeding  programs  for  the  elderly.  Many 
of  these  groups  and  individuals  served 
by  these  programs  had  a  very  inade- 
quate diet  in  years  gone  by.  But  with 
the  Federal  Government's  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  feeding  programs  combined 
with  those  of  private  philanthrc^y  and 
State  and  local  government  there  has 
been  a  great  expansion  of  what  I  call 
good  nutrition  for  the  American  people. 
This  has  placed  a  tremendous  demand 
upon  our  supply  of  foodstuffs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  add  up  the 
following  factors:  First,  population 
growth  at  home  and  abroad;  second,  bet- 
ter and  wider  utilization  of  available 
food  supplies,  particularly  at  home; 
third,  the  growing  prosperity  and  afflu- 
ence in  Western  countries  and  Japan, 
which  has  meant  wider  and  more  inten- 
sive use  of  protein  products,  one  begins 
to  understand  the  reason  for  the  pres- 
sure on  the  food  supply. 

Then,  as  I  have  indicated  in  my  re- 
marks, add  to  this  the  2  years  of  bad 
weather  which  seriously  affected  the  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains  in  many  areas  of 
the  world,  and  notably  last  year  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  Australia,  and  in  Argen- 
tina, £uid  all  of  this  adds  up  to  an  ob- 
servation, that  I  think  is  generally  un- 
derstood now,  that  Mr.  Farmer  has  be- 
come important  and  the  American  agri- 
cultural production  system  has  become 
the  subject  of  growing  concern  and  at- 
trition. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
national  security  is  more  than  military 
hardware  and  military  manpower.  Yet  I 
was  amazed  yesterday  to  find  in  the 
analysis  of  national  priorities  in  the 
budgets  for  1972,  1973,  and  fiscal  year 
1974,  as  prepared  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, the  most  respected  and  emi- 
nent governmental  research  establish- 
ment in  this  country,  that  those  docu- 
ments had  little  or  no  reference  to  food 
supply.  How  can  we  talk  about  national 
priorities  without  being  concerned  about 
the  availability  of  food,  its  production, 
its  transportation,  its  distribution,  and 
its  utilization?  Yet  I  think  the  fact  that 
this  prestigious  research  institute,  hav- 
ing ignored  in  its  No.  1  publication  en- 
titled "National  Priorities.  Budget  1974," 
the  whole  area  of  agriculture,  indicate 
the  lack  of  thinking  that  has  precipitated 
part  of  the  problem  today  in  terms  of 
food  and  fiber  supply. 

I  repeat  once  again  that  many  of  our 
highly  educated  people  in  prominent  po- 
sitions in  government.  Industry,  and  edu- 
cation are  unaware  of  the  importance  of 
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the  producers  of  food  and  fiber.  The 
Government  has  lacked  any  coherent 
policy;  it  has  made  no  long-range  plans; 
It  has  lived  as  a  Government  by  what 
we  call  ad  hoc  or  day-by-day  reactions 
rather  than  plan  and  act  in  accordance 
with  our  Nation's  and  the  world's  long- 
term  needs. 

This  Congress  will  spend  many  hours 
and  days  debating  national  security.  We 
will  be  arguing  over  weapons  systems. 
We  will  have  long  and  protracted  debates 
over  troop  levels.  Yet  may  I  say  all  this 
military  is  worthless  if  this  coimtry  finds 
itself  lacking  in  food  end  fiber. 

One  of  the  great  generals  of  all  times. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  said  that  an  army 
travels  on  its  stomach.  Apparently  the 
<3ovemment  of  the  United  States  thinks 
it  travels  only  in  vehicles;  that  you  do 
not  need  food.  We  have  no  food  reserves, 
yet  we  have  reserves  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  blow  this  earth  into  a  million  pieces; 
we  have  no  food  reserves,  yet  we  have 
military  reserves  of  manpower;  we  have 
no  food  reserves,  yet  we  have  reserves  of 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  and  chromi- 
um. We  have  no  food  reserves,  yet  we 
have  reserves  of  ammunition  to  fight 
three  wars.  And  we  talk  about  national 
security. 

A  government  that  does  not  have  any 
more  judgment  than  to  say  you  have  na- 
tional security  simply  because  you  have 
weapons,  is  a  government  imworthy  of 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  So  national  security  boils 
down  to  more  than  military  manpower 
and  military  hardware.  It  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  and  fiber.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
international  monetary  reform  and  sta- 
bility in  a  world  plagued  by  shortages  of 
food  and  fiber.  No  matter  how  much 
bankers  tinker  with  money  matters,  if 
you  have  a  shortage  of  food  and  fiber,  you 
cannot  possibly  have  international 
monetary  stability. 

We  are  beginnihg  to  understand  that 
there  is  no  way  to  check  the  forces  of 
inflation  as  long  as  there  is  a  shortage 
of  food  and  fiber.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
controls  are  put  on.  they  do  not  produce 
beef.  a.s  the  American  housewife  is  find- 
ing out.  No  matter  what  kind  of  controls 
are  put  on,  they  do  not  produce  soybeans, 
which  in  turn  produce  turkey,  pork,  beef, 
and  dairy  products.  All  of  these  economic 
gimmicks  are  meaningless  and  useless 
unless  we  have  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  we  need. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
there  is  no  way  that  the  United  States 
can  overcome  its  deficits  in  balance  of 
payments  as  long  as  we  have  to  curb  our 
exports  of  food  and  fiber. 

Those  exports  earn  us  dollars,  and 
when  we  have  to  stop  those  exports,  we 
stop  the  flow  of  dollars  back  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
there  is  no  way  that  we  can  obtain  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  as  long  as  we 
are  unable  to  fulfill  the  contracts  which 
we  have  made  with  nations  which  wish 
to  purchase  our  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. And  today  the  United  States  is  again 
in  a  deficit  on  its  trade,  importing  more 
than  it  is  exporting. 


In  other  words,  Mr.  Farmer — that  man 
out  in  the  field,  and  the  land  that  he  tills 
and  the  crop  that  he  harvests — has  be- 
come the  central  figure  In  all  our  do- 
mestic and  International  concerns.  The 
success  of  our  diplomacy,  the  hope  of 
building  enduring  relationships  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Is  being  threatened,  be- 
cause of  mandatory  export  controls.  Our 
years  of  effort  to  modify  or  break  down 
the  severe  restrictions  of  the  common 
agricultural  policy  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket have  been  shattered.  Many  of  our 
old  customers,  such  as  Japan  and  West- 
em  European  countries,  are  l(X)king  for 
new  sources  of  supply  and  beginning  to 
feel  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
a  reliable  source  of  supply.  At  home 
there  are  bitter  complaints  over  rising 
food  prices.  And  yet  with  all  of  this 
plainly  evident,  there  seems  to  be  no 
policy  to  deal  with  the  immediate  food 
shortages  and  the  long-range  require- 
ments to  satisfy  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational needs. 

We  are  plagued  with  a  hangover  from 
the  past  that  carries  with  it  the  fear  of 
surpluses.  Our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  never  geared  itself  to  th^  ex- 
port markets. 

By  the  way,  the  distinguished  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  met  with  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  yesterday, 
and  in  his  conversation  with  us  he 
pointed  out  how  much  Japan  would  like 
to  purchase  from  the  United  States.  He 
said  there  is  an  ever-expanding  market 
there;  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  Amer- 
ican businessmen  have  to  study  that 
Japanese  market,  they  have  to  tailor 
their  goods  to  the  habits  and  the  cul- 
tural patterns  and  desires  of  Japanese 
customers. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  talks  exports,  but  falls 
to  do  enough  about  it.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  Government  over  the  years 
has  been  so  concerned  about  surpluses 
and  giving  our  commodities  away  that  it 
has  never  really  planned  on  how  we 
can  sell  those  products  on  a  contimiing 
basis,  not  on  a  crash  basis  such  as  we  did 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  on  a  sensible, 
long-term  program  of  exports. 

Over  40  years  of  experience  and  atti- 
tude has  been  conditioned  and  predi- 
cated on  unlimited  supplies.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  bothered,  bewitched,  and  be- 
wildered by  new  events,  new  economic 
forces  that  as  yet  it  does  not  seem  to 
understand. 

There  are  certain  facts  that  are  clear 
and  unmistakable.  First,  world  popula- 
tion is  increasing  faster  than  world  food 
production,  despite  the  green  revolution 
and  despite  the  greater  utilization  of 
modern  science  and  technology  in  agri- 
cultural production. 

Second,  the  growing  affluence  of  a 
greater  number  of  people  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe,  in  Japan  and  other 
areas  has  placed  a  high  demand  on  ani- 
mal protein  and  thereby  causing  greater 
consumption  of  cereal  grains  for  the 
production  of  beef,  ix>rk,  and  poultry. 

Third,  the  transportation  system  both 
domestic  and  international,  including 
systems  of  distribution,  are  totally  in- 
adequate for  the  increased  movement  of 


food  and  supplies  necessary  for  agricul- 
tural production. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  make 
a  prediction,  Mr.  President.  I  see  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  here,  the  champion  of 
American  agriculture.  I  predict  that  while 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  are  out  of 
session  this  August,  there  will  be  news- 
paper stories  telling  the  American  people 
that  grain  is  being  harvested  and  is  lying 
on  the  ground,  that  the  elevators  are 
packed,  that  boxcars  are  in  short  supply, 
that  tran^ortation  facilities  are  Jam- 
packed  and  glutted.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  good  crop  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  move  it. 

More  than  a  month  and  a  half  ago  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
asking  what  plans  this  Government  had, 
what  emergency  steps  it  could  take,  to 
make  sure  this  crop  moved  into  channels 
of  commerce.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  now,  with  40  million  or  more  acres 
planted  to  grains  this  year  aver  last  year, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  an  unbelievable 
mess.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
move  our  crop,  because  we  have  no  more 
boxcars  this  year  than  Itist  year. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  My  esteemed  colleague  is 
quite  right.  North  Dakota  is  now  about 
to  harvest  average  crop,  but  we  have  at 
least  1  year's  supply  in  storage  that  the 
farmers  cannot  sell,  because  of  a  short- 
age of  boxcars.  The  local  elevator,  the 
fellow  who  buys  the  grain,  will  not  even 
quote  a  price,  because  he  cannot  move  It 
and  has  no  place  to  store  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  as  practical  an  example  as  a  Senator 
can  give.  The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota Icnows  what  the  people  of  his  State 
are  up  against.  I  think  I  know  the  State 
I  represent.  The  fact  is  that  we  will  read 
about  the  crop  this  country  is  going  to 
have,  how  much  supply  we  are  going  to 
;  have,  and  how  rich  the  farmers  are  going 
to  get.  Many  of  the  farmers  cannot  sell 
their  crop  because  they  cannot  move  it. 
Many  times  tJiey  cannot  get  a  losua,  be- 
cause the  terminal  centers  are  not  mak- 
ing loans  to  the  country  elevators. 

In  addition,  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try, farmers  are  afflicted  with  a  shortage 
of  fuel,  so  they  cannot  harvest  their  crop 
and  sell  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  proph- 
et of  gloom  and  doom,  but  may  I  say  I 
have  not  been  wrong  on  this.  I  have  t>een 
saying  what  I  am  saying  here  today  year 
after  year.  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  people 
in  the  great  urban  centers  of  America 
that  you  have  neglected  American  agri- 
culture and  now  you  are  paying  for  it. 
The  housewives  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  could  be  having  food  prices  at  10 
to  20  percent  less  If  we  were  able  to  move 
the  crop,  but  we  do  not  have  a  railroad 
system  that  is  capable  of  moving  it.  We 
do  not  have  a  tmcking  system  that  is 
capable  of  moving  it.  We  have  inade- 
quate supplies  of  fuel,  and  our  Govern- 
ment Is  dilly-dallsdng  around  with  re- 
spect to  putting  into  effect  a  mandatory 
system  of  fuel  distribution.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  have  fuel  for  American  agri- 
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culture,  or.  I  wish  to  tell  the  people  In 
the  galleries,  that  food  prices  will  go 
right  through  the  roof  of  the  Capitol. 
Listen  weU  to  what  I  say.  Not  only  su-e 
we  going  to  fall  in  supplying  our  for- 
eign customers  with  the  supplies  we 
promised  them,  but  the  American  con- 
sumers are  not  going  to  have  the  supplies 
Vfchey  will  need.  Why?  Because  the  Gov- 
eitHixent~  has  a  kind  of  political  paral- 
ysis— just  unable  to  move,  or  jiist  un- 
willing to  move. 

Fourth,  I  want  to  suggest  there  has 
been  no  systematic  plan  to  develop  ade- 
quate food  reserves,  domestically  world- 
wide, needed  to  meet  the  uncertainties  of 
weather,  production,  and  market  condi- 
tions. 

We  need  a  food  reserve  in  this  coun- 
try. We  need  a  food  reserve  internation- 
ally. 

Finally,  the  system  of  monitoring,  esti- 
mating, and  reporting  food  supply  on  a 
worldwide  basis  is  totally  inadequate  and 
obsolete  for  n^odem  marketing  needs. 

In  light  of  the  food  situation  today,  we 
ought  to  have  every  week  the  most  up-to- 
date  reporting  on  food  supplies,  crop 
production,  movement  of  crops,  utiliza- 
tion, where  the  shortages  are  appearing. 
Our  system  today  is  out  of  date.  No^od- 
em  business  would  be  caught  with' such 
obsolescence. 

Finally,  these  evident  observations 
carry  with  them  their  own  answers.  First, 
there  miist  be  an  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
creased production  of  food  and  fiber  in 
the  less  devel(^>ed  countries.  That  is 
what  our  foreign  aid  bill  will  do  when 
we  come  up  with  it  here.  The  first  em- 
phasis in  the  foreign  aid  bill  should  be 
not  in  building  new  cement  plants  or 
steel  plants,  or  ports,  but  to  build  a  sys- 
tem of  modem  agriculture  in  those  coim- 
trles  to  take  care  of  their  growing  popu- 
lation. 

This  must  be  the  emphasis  of  our  bi- 
lateral foreign  aid  and  of  international 
multinational  foreign  assistance. 

Second,  there  must  be  continued  ef- 
forts in  research  and  technical  assistance 
to  increase  the  production  and  availabil- 
ity of  protein,  any  and  all  forms. 

Third,  transportation  systems  for  the 
delivery  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
supplies  must  have  high  priority  here  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  know  that  it  is  important  to  have 
four-lane  interstate  highways  so  that 
we  can  tear  across  this  country.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  tell  the  Soiate  that  un- 
less we  have  decent  farm-to-market 
roads,  what  we  will  be  tearing  across  the 
country  for,  is  to  find  a  place  to  eat. 

Farm-to-market  roads  are  totally  out 
of  date  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
country.  We  build  bigger  and  bigger 
trucks  year  after  year,  yet  many  of  those 
roads  have  big  signs  on  them  sasong  that 
they  are  imusable  for  trucks  above  4  or 
6  tons.  And  today  a  6-ton  truck  to  move 
grain  Is  as  obsolete  as  a  wheelbarrow  in 
the  1800's. 

Fourth,  international  agreements 
must  be  {urrlved  at  to  make  available 
crop  reports — estimates  and  predictions 
of  production  and  utilizati(xi — to  all 
countries  and  hopefully  through  some 
form  of  international  organization  such 
as  the  FAO  of  the  United  Nations. 


And  flnsdly,  we  must  develop  a  world 
food  reserve  in  which  each  of  the  ex- 
porting nations — nations  with  potential 
surplus  production  capacity — maintain 
a  reserve  supply  over  and  above  the  im- 
mediate current  domestic  and  interna- 
tional requirements. 

In  reference  to  the  strategic  reserve  of 
feed  grains,  I  have  recommended  and 
proposed  what  is  known  as  a  consiuner 
and  marketing  reserve,  S.  2005,  on  June 
15.  This  program  would  call  upon  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture  In  co- 
operation with  oxa  family  farmers  and 
the  private  grain  trade  to  maintain  at 
all  times  a  reserve  supply  of  wheat,  com, 
and  soybeans  at  specified  amounts.  This 
reserve  would  be  available  in  times  of 
shortage  and  to  be  used  to  meet  domestic 
needs  and  international  export  commit- 
ments. It  would  be  used  to  maintain  a 
stable  price  structure  for  the  consumer 
and  to  assure  reliability  of  delivery  on 
our  export  conunitments.  The  reserve 
would  be  acquired  during  times  of  mar- 
ket surplus  and  when  farm  prices  were 
below  target  levels,  thereby  assuring  the 
farm  producer  that  he  would  not  be 
the  victim  of  a  depressed  market,  but 
rather  would  have  a  system  by  which  the 
Government  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  purchase  sup- 
plies and  seal  them  off  from  the  regular 
normal  market  as  a  part  of  the  strategic 
reserve. 

Insofar  as  exports  are  concerned  and 
the  possibility  of  export  controls,  we 
simply  cannot  pursue  a  course  of  impos- 
ing those  controls  without  proper  ad- 
vance consultation  with  other  nations 
and  in  particular  those  who  depend  upon 
us  for  supply.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  arrive  at  voluntary  agreements 
through  the  process  of  patient  negotia- 
tion rather  than  the  imposition  of  man- 
datory controls.  But  more  significantly, 
with  the  prospect  of  continued  pressure 
on  supply  which  automatically  forces  up 
price  and  causes  severe  economic  and 
political  prdblems  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  imperative  that  we  enter 
Into  some  form  of  international  agree- 
ments or  imderstandings  that  will  face 
up  to  the  need  of  sharing  the  supply 
without  the  extreme  measures  of  sudden 
and  unexpected  mandatory  controls. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Policy  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  recently 
published  a  report  on  the  impact  of  the 
recent  export  control  proposals.  This  re- 
port deals  directly  with  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  food  shortages  and  their  effects 
upon  world  markets  and  world  trade. 
Its  recommendations  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  long-term  needs  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural policy. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  July 
31,  has  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Soybean  Power."  This  editorial  poses 
the  "painfiil  choice"  that  we  must  make 
when  agricultural  commodities  are  in 
short  supply.  I  read  from  it: 

We  now  have  an  extremely  painful  choice 
to  make.  Either  we  must  be  prepared  for 
further  large  Increases  in  food  prices,  as  for- 
eign and  domestic  buyers  bid  against  each 
other  for  limited  supplies,  or  we  must  re- 
strict exports.  Export  restriction  Is  prefer- 
able. But  we  owe  It  to  other  nations'  ex- 
pectations, and  to  our  own  future  commer- 


cial standing,  to  develop  these  restrictions 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  the  long- 
est possible  warning.  The  administration's 
present  policy  Is  to  view  the  present  short- 
ages as  a  mere  passing  embarrassment  and 
to  promise  the  controls  wUl  shortly  vanish. 
The  White  House  Is  reported  to  be  cooling 
on  its  own  legislation,  already  before  Con- 
gress, to  clarify  Its  export  control  authority. 
The  admlnlstrstlon  does  not  like  export 
controls.  Nobody  likes  them.  But  ducking 
reality,  m  matters  as  urgent  as  nations'  food 
supplies.  Is  wrong  In  principle  and  danger- 
ous in  practice.  The  time  Is  due,  and  over- 
due, to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know  what 
share  It  can  expect  of  the  American  harvests 
now  bemg  gathered. 

That  Is  a  sensible  statement  Yes,  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  have  a  policy  and 
that  we  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know 
what  it  is.  It  is  imperative  that  we  let  the 
American  consumer  know  what  he  or  she 
can  expect  in  terms  of  food  supply. 

Beef  and  pork  prices  must  start  to 
level  off.  No  one  knows  today  what  sup- 
plies will  be  available.  No  one  knows 
what  will  be  done  tomorrow.  No  one 
knows  whether  U.S.  export  controls 
imposed  recently  will  be  continued  or 
taken  off.  And  because  of  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  have  this  problem  today. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  food 
policy  and,  secondly,  that  gives  proper 
notice  and  policy  guidance  to  those  coun- 
tries that  look  to  us  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply. In  other  words,  let  us  quit  kidding 
ourselves  and  deceiving  others.  Let  us 
not  make  contracts  that  we  cannot  ful- 
fill and  promises  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  keep. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Soybean  Power"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notes  on  the  world  food  situa- 
tion with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States,  1973-1974,  as  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Cochrane  of  the  University  of 
Miimesota  for  presentation  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  statement  of 
yesterday  from  the  Connally  News  Serv- 
ice Wire  suggesting  that  wheat  exports 
over  the  next  marketing  year  could  hit 
last  year's  "phenomenal  levels." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soybean  Powxb 

A  month  ago  the  price  of  soybeans  hit  til 
a  bushel,  three  times  the  price  a  year  earlier. 
The  Nixon  administration  resptonded  by  slam- 
ming down  export  controls.  The  controls 
were  characteristic  of  the  administration's 
recent  economic  policy:  they  were  a  hastily 
conceived  and  panic-stricken  reaction  to  a 
danger  that  had  been  Ignored  far  too  long. 
It  Is  Instructive  to  see  what  has  happened 
over  the  month  since  the  embargo  fell.  With 
foreign  markets  sharply  curtailed,  the  price 
of  soybeans  fell  one-third  over  the  first  few 
days.  But  since  then  the  price  has  risen 
steadily  and  Is  now  bobbing  around  $10  a 
bushel.  A  strong  Impression  seems  to  prevail, 
among  the  professional  traders,  that  there 
are  going  to  be  only  barely  enough  soybeans 
even  at  these  unprecedented  prices  to  meet 
domestic  requirements  until  the  new  crop 
arrives  this  autiuiin. 

Events  are  giving  the  country  an  Involun- 
tary crash  course  In  agricultural  economics. 
The  relationship  between  feed  costs  and  food 
costs  are  now  familiar  to  many  of  lu  who, 
in  the  past,  never  devoted  much  attention  to 
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tbe  diets  of  cows  and  pigs.  We  have  now  all 
learned  that  when  the  price  of  soymeal  goes 
up,  tbe  prices  of  chicken  legs  and  hamburger 
inevitably  follow.  We  are  also  learning  that 
several  other  Interesting  things  happen  as 
well.  Tbe  uses  of  soybeans,  wheat  and  com 
all  overlap  to  some  degree.  Since  the  con- 
trols were  put  on  soybean  exports,  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  com  have  moved  up  sharply 
and  both  are  now  substantlaUy  more  than 
twice  last  year's  level. 

When  the  administration  put  controls  on 
the  price  of  beef  last  March,  the  Agriculture 
Department  apparently  considered  them  to 
be  little  more  than  a  clever  and  easy  way  to 
reassure  the  consimier  without  actually  dis- 
torting the  market.  Soybeans,  according  to 
the  wisdom  of  that  moment,  were  getting 
cheaper  and  therefore  beef  would  also  shortly 
get  cheap>er.  The  ceilings  would  symbolize 
the  protections  oSered  the  buyer  by  a  wise 
and  benevolent  government,  while  the  actual 
prices  would  float  slowly  downward  imder  the 
normal  pressures  of  a  free  market.  Unfor- 
timately,  things  worked  out  otherwise. 

International  demand  once  again  turned 
out  to  be  far  stronger  than  anyone  had  ex- 
pected, and  soybean  prices  rose  drastically 
through  the  spring.  Mainly  to  save  face,  the 
administration  Is  doggedly  perpetuating  the 
beef  controls  for  another  six  weeks  although 
It  unfroze  other  food  prices  in  mid -July. 
That  Is  why  the  wholesale  prices  of  beef  are 
currently  lower  than  chicken  or  pork,  al- 
though beef  is  more  expensive  to  produce. 
And  that,  in  turn,  is  why  consumers  can  ex- 
pect progressive  difficulties  In  finding  cer- 
tain cuts  of  beef  over  the  coming  months. 
Tbe  lesson  here  Is  that  the  administration's 
**  consistent  underestimates  of  world  demand 
are  proving  highly  disruptive  and  expensive 
both  to  producers  and  consumers. 

Abroad,  the  oost  of  these  mlsjudgmenta 
falls  most  heavily  on  our  best  customers  and 
friends.  The  Japanese  have  made  very  clear 
their  distress  at  the  sudden  interruption  of 
essential  foodstuffs.  Canadian  stock  growers 
are  having,  in  one  respect,  an  even  more 
difficult  time.  Present  American  soybean  pol- 
icy allows  the  export  of  only  one-half  of 
a  foreign  buyer's  contract.  The  Japanese 
dealers  at  least  have  contracts.  But  Cana- 
dian buyers  are  close  to  our  markets  and 
they  are  uaed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
unified  continental  economy.  They  generaUy 
buy  as  our  own  farmers  do,  without  con- 
tracts. Those  who  have  no  contracts  cur- 
rently get  no  soybeans.  Most  Canadian- 
fanners  can  find  alternative  feeds,  but  they 
are  more  expensive.  Here  lies  another  lesson: 
In  meat,  the  continental  market  Is  Indeed 
unified  and  any  action  that  pushes  up  the 
Canadian  price  of  meat  also  pushes  up  the 
price  In  the  United  States  because  we  buy 
each  others'  products. 

Governments  throughout  the  world  are  In 
the  process  of  sharply  Improving  their  peo- 
ple's nutrition,  and  the  demand  for  Ameri- 
can foodstuffs  Is  consistently  outrunnmg  aU 
conventional  predictions.  The  current  wheat 
crop  will  be  a  record,  but  it  already  looks 
as  though  foreign  buyers  will  want  far  more 
than  even  this  vast  harvest  can  provide. 
The  emergence  of  China  as  a  major  pur- 
chaser of  American  grain  and  soybeans  Is 
only  the  latest  illustration  of  the  astonishing 
array  of  coimtrles  that  now  depend,  to  one 
degree  or  another,  on  the  American  farmer 
to  feed  their  people. 

We  now  have  an  extremely  painful  choice 
to  make.  Either  we  must  be  prepared  for  fur- 
ther large  increases  in  food  prices,  as  for- 
eign and  domestic  buyers  bid  against  each 
other  for  limited  supplies,  or  we  must  re- 
•trlct  exports.  Export  restriction  Is  prefer- 
tble.  But  we  owf  it  to  other  nations'  expec- 
tations, and  to  our  own  future  commercial 
standing,  to  develop  these  restrictions  with 
the  greatest  possible  care  and  the  longest 
possible  warning.  The  administration's  pres- 
•nt  policy  Is  to  view  tbe  present  shortages 


as  a  mere  passing  embarrassment  and  to 
promise  the  controls  will  shortly  vanish.  The 
White  House  Is  reported  to  be  cooling  on 
Its  own  legislation,  already  before  Con- 
gress, to  clarify  its  export  control  authority. 
The  administration  does  not  Uke  export 
controls.  Nobody  likes  them.  But  duckmg 
reality,  in  matters  as  urgent  as  nations' 
food  supplies.  Is  wrong  In  principle  and 
dangerous  in  practice.  The  time  Is  due. 
and  overdue,  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  what  share  It  can  expect  of  the 
American  harvests  now  being  gathered. 

SoMx  Notes  ok  the  World  Food  Sttuation 
Wrna  Sfeciai.  Rkixkxnce  to  the  United 
States  in  1973-74 

(By  Professor  W.  W.  Cochrane) 
I.  The  situation: 

A.  The  world  of  food  and  agriculture  has 
turned  upside  down  over  the  past  year. 

1.  Oraln  supplies  In  world  markets  have 
become  exceedingly  short,  and  prices  have 
risen  significantly. 

a.  No.  1  Canadian  Red  Spring  wheat  at  Fort 
William  rose  from  962.45  per  metric  ton  In 
April  1972  to  $98.59  in  AprU  1973. 

b.  Rice,  6%  broken,  fx>.b.  Bangkok,  rose 
from  tl28.96  per  metric  ton  In  April  1972  to 
$204.05  m  March  1973. 

c.  Sorghum  grain  UJS.  No.  2,  c.l.f .  Rotter- 
dam, rose  from  $59.05  per  metric  ton  In  April 

1972  to  $81.49  In  April  1973. 

2.  The  general  surplus  condition  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  evf^}orated,  and  supplies 
of  various  food  products  at  retail  have  be- 
come palnfiilly  scarce. 

3.  U.S.  farm  prices  are  soaring;  average 
prices  received  by  farmers  In  the  United 
States  Increased  between  June  16.  1972  and 
June  16, 1973,  as  follows: 

a.  All  wheat,  per  bushel:  from  $1.33  to 
$2.43. 

b.  Com,  per  bushel:  $1.13  to  $1.99. 

c.  Soybeans,  per  bushel:  $3.32  to  $10.00. 

d.  Hogs,  per  c.w.t.:  $26.60  to  $37.20. 

e.  Broilers,  live,  per  lb.:  14.4#  to  24.6<. 

B.  As  we  all  know,  livestock  prices  have 
continued  to  advance  since  June  16,  1973. 
U.S.  No.  1  hogs  reached  the  high  of  $50.00  per 
c.w.t.  In  midwest  markets  on  July  20,  1973, 
and  the  prices  of  poultry  prodiicts  and  beef 
give  every  promise  of  shooting  skyward  In  the 
faU  of  1973.  How  high,  no  one  reaUy  knows. 
But  the  Wall  Street  JoimiaJ  for  July  20,  1973 
predicted  b(UM>n  at  $2.00  a  pound,  tnollers  at 
76<  to  $1.00  per  pound,  and  eggs  at  $1.00  a 
dozen  at  retail  within  two  weeks,  wlt2i  the 
big  kick  in  beef  prices  to  come  In  September. 

C.  Confronted  with  this  situation,  what 
has  the  Administration  done?  In  general 
terms.  It  has  pursued  an  erratic.  Inconsistent 
course  of  action  dealing  with  each  crisis  as 
It  arose,  rather  than  developing  a  consistent, 
rationally  plaimed  course  of  action.  More 
specifically: 

1.  It  contributed  to  the  tight  grain  market 
In  the  U.S.  by  underwriting  the  sale  of  some 
400  million  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  by  pushing  soybean  exports  in  fiscal 
1973-73. 

3.  It  has  contributed  to  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  farmer  producers  and  proces- 
sors, hence  to  production  discontinuities,  by 
alternately  controlling  and  decontrolling  re- 
tall  food  prices. 

3.  It  has  tried  to  increase  domestic  sup- 
plies by 

a.  easing  production  controls  and  bring- 
ing more  acres  Into  production  In  1973  and 

b.  placing   an  embargo  on  the  export  of 

1973  crop  soybeans  and  products. 

D.  This  Is  what  happened  In  one  short, 
eventful  year.  The  world,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  U.S..  moved  from  a  grain  surplus 
condition  to  a  shortage  condition  In  one 
peacetime  year. 

n.  How  did  this  happen?  What  happened 
to  cause  this  complete  turnaround  In  the 
food-agriculture  situation? 


A.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  first  that 
little  of  the  cause  of  this  turnaround  Is  to 
be  found  in  developments  within  the  U.8. 
This  Is  a  case  of  world  developments  im- 
pinging upon  the  U.S.  situation. 

B.  What  then  were  these  world  develop- 
ments? There  were  several  in  number,  and  I 
list  them  In  general  order  of  ImpcM-tance,  al- 
though I  have  no  way  of  assigning  exact 
weights  to  these  causes. 

1.  The  long-run  trend  in  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  other  areas  for  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  products  to  increase,  with 
the  concomitant  Increase  In  the  Import  de- 
mand for  meat-producing  Inputs  (e.g.,  pro- 
tein meals  and  feed  grains)  In  those  areas. 

2.  The  poor  grain  crop  In  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1972,  and  the  decision  by  the  Soviets  to  go 
Into  the  International  market  and  purchase 
large  quantities  of  grain  to  oiake  up  for  their 
domestic  losses. 

3.  The  poor  food  grain  crops  In  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  in  1972  and  the  entry  of  some 
of  those  countries  into  the  international 
grain  markets  in  search  of  supplies. 

4.  The  failure  of  the  Peruvian  fish  catch  in 
1972,  and  tbe  loss  of  that  Important  source 
of  protein  meal. 

C.  The  scenario,  as  I  see  It.  runs  as  fol- 
lows— the  strong  and  g^rowlng  demand  for 
animal  products  In  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  over  the  past  decade  has  slowly  but 
steadily  tightened  the  International  markets 
for  feed  grains  and  protein  f e^.  To  this  Im- 
portant economic  development  we  add  three 
supply  restrictions  resulting  fronx  acts  of 
Ood:  a  bad  grain  crop  m  the  Soviet  Union, 
poor  food  grain  crops  In  South  and  Southeast 
Asia,  and  a  failure  of  the  Peruvian  fish  catch. 
Finally,  we  add  two  conscious  acts  of  man: 
the  decision  by  the  Soviets  to  enter  the  world 
market  to  make  up  their  losses  and  the  deci- 
sion by  the  UJS.  to  sell  out  Its  reserve  stocks 
of  grains  and  soybeans.  From  this  scenario 
we  get  the  following: 

1.  A  general  tightening  of  world  grain  mar- 
kets, and  a  significant  strengthening  of  grain 
prices  In  those  markets. 

2.  A  sharp  and  dramatic  increase  In  fann 
and  food  prices  In  the  U.S.  as  it  has  nm  short 
of  the  Inputs  required  to  produce  the  high 
levels  of  animal  products  demanded  by  Its 
constmiers. 

D.  In  my  judgment,  tbe  excellent  Intelli- 
gence-management system  of  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  was  devel- 
(^>ed  over  several  decades,  has  broken  down, 
thus  allowing,  even  abetting,  the  UJ3.  to  sell 
supplies  of  fp^ins  and  protein  products  to 
foreign  nations  which  It  required  to  produce 
Its  own  supply  of  ftnimai  products  at  stable 
prices.  As  a  result  of  poor  government  man- 
agement we  oversold  In  a  tight  world  situa- 
tion and  left  ourselves  in  short  supply  with 
regard  to  the  raw  materials  for  producing 
animal  products. 

m.  What  Is  likely  to  be  the  duration  of 
the  present  food  crUls  In  the  UJS.? 

A.  //  we  do  not  run  Into  bad  weather  and 
poor  crops  In  any  of  the  major  wheat-pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  world,  or  in  any  of  the 
great  grain-consuming  areas  of  the  world, 
wheat  prices  In  the  U.S.  should  begm  to  ease 
foUovirlng  the  harvest  of  the  1973  crop. 

B.  //  we  do  not  run  Into  bad  weather  and 
poor  crops  In  the  major  feed  grain-producing 
areas  of  the  world,  prices  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  in  the  UJ3.  should  hold  at  or 
aroimd  present  levels  through  the  1973-74 
crop  year  and  begin  to  ease  following  the 
1974  harvest.  But  the  feed  grain  situation  is 
exceedingly  precarious;  prices  could  rise  or 
fall  with  any  small  supply  development 
around  the  world.  It  is  a  "touch  and  go" 
situation.^ 

C.  //  the  Peruvian  fish  catch  returns  to 
normal,  the  price  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal  In  the  U.S.  should  begin  to  decline  fol- 
lowing the  large  1973  harvest.  But  no  one 
expects  soybean  prices  to  return  to  the  $8.00 
li$Tel  of  1970-72.  The  world  demand  for  tbe 
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meat-producing  resource  Is  too  strong.  But 
only  time  will  tell  whether  soybean  prices 
level  off  at  $4.00  per  bushel  or  $8.00. 

D.  Because  of  high  feed  grain  prices,  re- 
tail price  ceilings,  and  uncertainties  gener- 
ated by  this  Administration,  current  poultry 
and  hog  production  Is  well  below  capacity, 
and  supplies  of  these  products  at  the  retail 
level  are  going  to  be  very  sh«rt  in  the  fall  of 
1973  and  winter  of  1974.  Thus  prices  of  these 
animal  products,  together  with  beef,  are 
going  to  soar  in  the  months  ahead.  Prob- 
ably, due  to  the  short  production  cycle, 
poultry  and  egg  prices  will  ease  first  In  the 
spring  of  1974.  But  the  U.S.  consumer  Is 
going  to  pay  and  pay  in  the  winter  of  1973- 
74  for  the  mismanagement  of  grain  and  pro- 
tein product  supplies  by  this  Administration. 

E.  But  what  we  have  said  above  Is  de- 
pendent upon  no  \uiusual  policy  develop- 
ments among  Importing  and  exporting  na- 
tions and  average,  or  normal,  weather  around 
the  world.  These  are  critical  assumptions 
that  may  or  may  not  be  realized  in  fact.  Any 
one  of  the  following  developments  could  take 
place  over  the  next  several  years: 

1.  More  bad  weather  and  poor  grain  crope 
In  major  produclng-consumptlon  areas; 

2.  A  series  of  bountiful  crops  around  the 
world; 

3.  A  failure  of  the  Peruvian  fish  catch  for 
many  years; 

4.  The  development  of  major  feed  grain- 
producing  areas  in  Africa  and  Latin  America 
with  significant  Increases  in  exportable  sup- 
plies of  feed  grains. 

5.  The  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  diets  of 
its  people,  and  the  continued  importation  of 
large  quantities  of  inputs  for  producing 
animal  products  (e.g.,  feed  grains,  protein 
meals). 

F.  Now  none  of  the  possible  developments 
listed  above  can  be  predicted  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  but  depending  upon  which  one, 
or  combination  of  them,  should  materialize, 
the  world  market  for  grains  will  either  con- 
tinue to  tighten,  or  bCKin  to  ease  off.  And 
these  developments  may  be  either  sharp  and 
precipitous  or  long-run  and  sustained.  In 
short,  we  cannot  predict  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  whether  the  world  grain  suoply  sit- 
uation is  going  to  become  tighter,  hence 
more  critical,  over  the  next  few  years,  or  will 
ease  and  possibly  move  Into  a  surplus  situa- 
tion. 

0.  The  Implications  for  the  U.S.  are,  of 
course,  of  critical  importance. 

1.  Since  we  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  world 
market. 

a.  the  leading  supplier  of  feed  grains  and 
soybeans,  and  , 

b.  a  major  supplier  of  wheat, 

the*  materialization  of  any  one,  or  com- 
bination, of  the  unpredictable  developments 
outlined  above,  which  have  the  capacity  to 
tighten  or  loosen  the  world  market  situation, 
would  be  translated  Immediately  into  a  con- 
traction or  expansion  of  export  sales  by  the 
US  .  and  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  prices 
of  these  products  in  the  U.S. — products  which 
are  the  basic  inputs  of  livestock  production. 

2.  Further,  since  the  demand  for  food  In 
the  aggregate  and  meat  In  the  aggregate  Is 
highly  Inelastic,  this  means  that  small 
changes  In  the  marketable  supplies  of  feed 
grains,  protein  meals  and  wheat  are  eolng  to 
have  important  price-generating  effects  on 
animal  products. 

a.  A  small  Increase  In  the  marketable  sup- 
plies of  feed  grains  and  protein  meals  will 
have  an  important  price-depressing  effect  on 
animal  products,  given  the  appropriate  las 
and 

b.  A  small  decrease  In  the  marketable  sup- 
plies of  feed  grains  and  protein  meals  will 
have  an  important  price-enhancing  effect  on 
animal  products,  given  the  appropriate  lag. 

H.  In  other  words,  because  of  the  extreme 
Inelasticity  of  demand  for  food  by  UJ3.  con- 


sumers, it  is  a  fine  line  between  too  much 
and  too  little.  A  little  too  much  catises  farm 
prices  and  food  prices  to  tumble  precipi- 
tously; and  a  little  too  little  causes  farm 
prices  and  food  prices  to  zoom  skyward. 

1.  Because  we  have  lived  in  a  chronic  svir- 
plus  condition  in  the  U.S.  for  20  years  in 
which  the  government  has  supported  farm 
prices  at  a  reasonable  level  and  managed 
the  agricultural  surplus-prodxiclng  capacity 
through  production  control  and  stock  take- 
over, consumers,  politicians  and  economists 
have  forgotten  the  price  conseqxiences  of  a 
small  shortage  or  a  small  surplus  of  food 
products  In  a  free  market  situation. 

2.  But  this  Administration  has  hitched 
the  U.S.  agricultural  production  plant  to  the 
world  market  to  the  extent  that  existing  laws 
would  permit,  and  we  are  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind. 

a.  The  first  tightening  of  the  world  grain 
supply  situation  (due  to  unfavorable  weather 
in  some  faraway  places)  encountered  by  this 
Administration  is  driving  the  prices  of  ani- 
mal products  In  the  U.S.  to  recordbreaking 
peacetime  levels. 

b.  A  series  of  bountiful  crops  around  the 
world  coiild  Just  as  quickly  result  in  a  world 
surplus  of  grains  and  disastrously  low  farm 
prices  In  the  U.S.  If  this  AdminUtratlon 
should  succeed  In  dismantling  the  agricul- 
tural supply  management  programs. 

I.  Given  the  nature  of  the  demand  for 
food  in  the  U.S.  and  the  unpredictability  of 
the  world  supply  situation  beyond  one  year 
In  advance,  the  complete  and  full  Integra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  agrlcultiural  production 
plant  Into  the  world  market  Is  certain  to  re- 
sult in : 

1 .  A  feast  or  famine  situation  for  UJ3.  con- 
sumers, and 

2.  Sharp  and  wide  price  fluctuations  for 
U.S.  farmers. 

J.  The  question  is — do  we  want  these  kinds 
of  price-quantity  gyrations  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sector,  or  do  we  want  greater 
stabUlty? 

IV.  What  kind  of  a  food-agriculture  policy 
must  the  U.S.  develop  If  It  Is  to  provide  Its 
citizens  with  adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
stable  food  and  farm  product  prices  at  rea- 
sonable levels  and  still  remain  a  major  sup- 
plier of  grains  and  protein  meals  to  the  Inter- 
national market? 

A.  First,  It  must  be  a  flexible  policy  capable 
of  dealing  effectively  with  either  a  world 
shortage  situation  or  a  world  surplus  situa- 
tion. 

1.  It  must  be  able  to  move  In  either  direc- 
tion. 

2.  And  it  must  be  able  to  do  so  qiilckly.  It 
must  be  able  to  cope  with  a  turnaround  situ- 
ation such  as  we  have  witnessed  in  1972-73. 

B.  The  central  feature  of  this  flexible  policy 
must,  in  my  view,  be  a  major  government 
storage  program  somewhat  along  the  lines 
of  past  CCC  storage  programs  but  with 
broader  objectives  and  a  more  rational  set 
of  operating  rules. 

1.  The  overriding  purpose  of  the  program 
would  be  to  stabilize  farm  product  prices 
at  both  the  farm  and  retail  levels. 

2.  To  this  end,  it  would  operate  like  a  giant 
balancing  wheel  In  the  agricultural  economy, 
acquiring  products  In  periods  of  surplus  and 
low  prices  and  disposing  of  stocks  in  periods 
of  short  supply  and  rlsmg  prices — thus, 
serving  to  moderate  and  stabilize  the  price 
swings  Involved. 

3.  It  might  acquire  stocks  through  farm 
price  supporting  operations,  as  in  the  past, 
but  It  should  have  the  authority  to  acquire 
stocks  in  the  market  even  though  product 
prices  were  above  support,  or  loan,  levels; 
and  it  should  have  the  authority  to  sell  at 
any  time  or  to  dispose  of  stocks  In  other 
ways  (e.g.,  P.L.  480)  so  as  to  contribute  to 
price  stability  In  the  UB.  and  in  world 
markets. 

4.  But,  as  we  know  from  past  experience,  a 


storage  program  devoid  of  other  manage- 
ment devices  can  run  into  serious  trouble. 
Thus,  this  food  and  agricultural  policy  must 
Include : 

a.  Voluntary  production  control  features 
such  as  were  Included  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1966  and  In  the  farm  legislation  now 
before  Congress. 

b.  Import  and  export  controls,  the  former 
to  protect  uneconomic  production  deemed 
to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  the  latter  to 
protect  domestic  supplies  In  periods  of  criti- 
cal world  shortages. 

c.  The  arbitrary  and  excessive  reliance  on 
the  kinds  of  controls  Indicated  under  (b) 
above  Is  likely  to  have  an  Injurious  effect 
on  U.S.  consumers  and  on  foreign  trade  rela- 
tions, but  on  some  occasions  their  use  may 
be  required  to  avoid  painful  consumption 
or  production  adjustments  In  the  UJ3.  econ- 
omy. 

6.  Buttressed  by  the  management  devices 
suggested  in  (4)  above,  the  storage  program 
will  have  the  capacity  to  achieve  its  price 
stabilization  objectives;  without  those  de- 
vices It  Is  doomed  to  failure. 

C.  But  the  Important  point  of  this  discus- 
sion Is  not  program  mechanics.  I  have  dis- 
cussed mechanics  only  to  illustrate  the  con- 
tent of  a  food  and  agriculture  policy  with 
the  capacity  to  provide  consumers  with  ade- 
qulte  supplies  and  to  stabilize  prices  in  the 
uncertain  and  unpredictable  world  of  food 
and  agriculture  In  which  we  will  be  living 
In  the  decades  ahead.  The  Important  point 
of  the  discussion  is  the  following: 

1.  The  world — a  world  Integrated  by  an 
international  market — Is  balanced  on  a 
razor's  edge  with  respect  to  food  supplies 
and  farm  prices. 

a.  Some  bad  weather  and  a  poor  crop  in 
India,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  and  prices  shoot 
skyward  as  nations  and  their  trading  repre- 
sentatives seek  supplies  from  a  limited  re- 
serve stock  to  offset  their  losses  and  build 
stocks. 

b.  Or  a  series  of  bountiful  harvests  around 
the  world  leculs  to  physical  surpluses  (due  to 
limited  storage  facilities  and  programs)  and 
tumbling  prices  In  world  markets.  With  Just 
the  right  combination  of  events  we  could 
have  such  a  development  in  late  1974. 

2.  But  which  way  the  world  will  fall  and 
when — surplus  or  shortage  condition — be- 
yond the  current  crop  year  is  unpredictable. 

3.  And  since  the  U.S.  is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  world  market  system,  as  one  of  its  princi- 
pal suppliers,  the  movement  into  a  shortage 
situation,  or  surplus,  Is  Immediately  felt  In 
the  U.S.  domestic  farm  commodities  mar- 
ket— with  prices  either  increasing  sharply  or 
decreasing  sharply. 

4.  We  have  recently  witnessed  one  side  of 
this  phenomenon — the  quick  conversion  of 
a  tight  world  grain  situation  into  a  domestic 
food  price  crisis. 

6.  And  we  can  expect,  as  a  normal  thing,  to 
witness  and  feel  at  home  these  swings  from 
world  grain  surplus  to  shortage  and  back 
again.  But  beyond  the  current  crop  year  we 
cannot  predict  the  occvirrence  of  these 
swings. 

D.  Given  the  above  set  of  relationships, 

1.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  wait  for  a 
crisis  to  develop,  even  perhaps  inadvertently 
contributing  to  It,  and  then  take  ad  hoc 
steps  to  deal  with  It. 

2.  It  makes  sense  to  recognize  the  kind  of 
food  and  agriculture  world  of  which  we  are 
a  part. 

3.  To  make  the  best  possible  use  of  In- 
formation and  Intelligence  with  regard  to 
food  production,  distribution  and  disappear- 
ance, and  to  know  what  to  expect  with  regard 
to  such  variables  for  relevant  future  peri- 
ods— periods  that  run  up  to  a  year  In  dura- 
tion. 

4.  And,  on  the  basts  of  the  above  Intelli- 
gence, to  begin  to  execute  the  flexible  policy 
discussed  above  to  cope  with  the  unfolding 
world   food  situation — surplus  or  shortage. 
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E.  The  effective  execution  of  such  a  flexi- 
ble food  policy  should 

1.  Moderate  the  slide  into  a  world  surplus 
at  shortage  situation  and  Its  adverse  price 
effects,  and 

3.  Insulate  to  a  tolerable  degree  the  domes- 
tic market  from  the  extreme  supply  and 
price  consequences  of  the  world  development. 

F.  The  vigorous  execution  of  a  flexible 
policy  of  farm  product  storage  and  man- 
agement has  much  to  offer  American  con- 
sumers and  farmers  in  the  way  of  assuring 
adequate  supplies  and  stabilizing  prices.  Tlie 
"bare  shelf"  policy  of  this  Administration  In 
the  context  of  a  free  market  can  only  lead  to 
"feast  o'-  famine." 


USOA  Wheat  Sftuation  Sttmicast  Cnxs  Ex- 
poBTs  Coi7U>  Hrr  Last  Team's  "Phenomenal 
Levels" 

Washi/»gton,  July  31. — Giving  perhaps 
undue  credibility  to  the  916  million  bushels 
wheat  73-74  export  figure  that  Inflated,  im- 
dellvered  exports  as  of  July  6  show,  USDA's 
Wheat  situation  summary  today  shows  that 
total  domestic  use  and  exports  for  the  .season 
will  "likely  exceed  production,  resulting  In 
another  reduction  In  carryover  at  the  end 
of  the  1973-74  season  to  around  300  million 
bushels." 

Although  top  USDA  officials  have  dis- 
credited the  July  6  wheat  export  total  and 
say  they  are  waiting  for  the  week  when  Com- 
merce Department-gathered  figures  will  show 
"deflated"  export  totals,  the  USDA  wheat 
situation  uses  the  916  million  bushel  figure. 
Domestic  wheat  disappearance  may  edge 
lower  if  less  wheat  is  fed.  USDA  added,  but 
wheat  exports  could  approach  last  year's 
phenomenal  1.185  billion  bushel  level. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tuw- 
HKY).  Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8917.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  342  (H.R.  8917)  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  on  the  bill  of  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BrBLE\  with  one-half  hour  on  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  desire.  First.  If  I 
might,  I  would  like  to  make  some  correc- 
tions in  the  report  and  in  the  bill.  After 
doing  so.  I  intend  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  can  be  alerted  and 
can  participate  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill.  He  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Interior  Appropriation.s  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  first  page  of  the 
report,  the  second  line  in  the  tabulation 
appearing  on  that  page  reads: 

BUI  as  passed  by  the  House,  •219,069.600. 


That  is  a  typographical  error.  It  should 
be  corrected  to  read  "$2,460,754,200." 
On  the  line  immediately  below  it  says: 
Increases  of  House  bill  recommended  by 
Conuntttee. 

The  report  as  before  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  presently  reads  "$201,914,- 
500."  It  should  correctly  read  $219,069,- 
500. 

Also,  on  page  16  of  the  report  in  the 
tabulation,  the  figure  $415,000  for  the 
development  of  Big  Horn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  Wyo.,  should  read 
$145,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  page  12. 
line  15  of  the  biU,  H.R.  8917,  the  figure 
"$71,223,000"  following  the  word  "ex- 
ceed" was  inadvertently  deleted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
House  figure  be  reinserted  and  lined 
through,  because  this  should  indicate 
both  the  House  figure  and,  right  next  t« 
it,  the  action  the  Senate  took  within  the . 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con|ent  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call  without  the  time  being  charged  to 
either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  wish  to  have  the 
committee  amendments  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Well.  I  can  do  that  before 
the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
HJl.  8917  be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the 
bill  as  so  amended  l>e  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment:  and  that  no  points  of  order 
against  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill  be  waived.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  10,  strike  out  "$83,872,- 
000"  and  insert  "$83,932,000". 

On  page  4,  line  23.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "three"  and  insert  ''two";  and. 
in  line  24.  after  the  word  "aircraft",  in- 
sert "and  one  new  aircraft". 

On  page  6.  line  6,  after  the  word 
'shops",  strike  out  "$299,976,000"  and  in- 
sert "$302,050,000.  of  which  $3,528,000 
shtdl  be  available  to  reimburse  other 
agencies  for  obligations  incurred  on  and 
after  February  1.  1973." 

On  page  6.  line  18,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$86,022,000"  and  Insert 
"$86,108,000". 

On  page  7,  line  1.  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", strike  out  "$53,343,000"  and  insert 
"$48,287,000". 

On  page  8.  line  11.  after  the  word 
"That",  insert  "in  addition  to  the  funds 
heretofore  advanced". 

On  page  12,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1(J.  strike  out  "$71,223,000"  and  Insert 
"$87,223,000";  and,  in  line  17,  after  the 


word  "States",  strike  out  "to  be  matched 
by  the  individual  States  with  an  equal 
amount"  and  inseit  "in  accordance  with 
section  6(c)  of  said  act." 

On  page  13,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"Samoa",  strike  out  "$15,000,000"  and 
insert  "$14,500,000". 

On  page  14.  after  line  2,  insert: 

TRUST    TEBRrrORY    OF    THE    PACIFIC     ISLANDS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  piu^uant  to 
t^e  Trusteeship  Agreement  approved  by  Joint 
'  resolution  of  July  18. 1947  (61  Stat.  397) .  and 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  330),  as 
amended  (84  Stat.  1S59),  Including  the  ex- 
penses of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
grants  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  addition  to  local  revenues,  for  sup- 
port of  governmental  functions,  and  pay- 
ment to  the  Trust  Territory  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-257;  $47,776,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  all  financial 
transactions  of  the  Trust  Territory,  includ- 
ing stlch  transactions  of  all  agencies  or  In- 
strumentalities established  or  utUized  by 
such  Trust  Territory,  shall  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921  (42  Stat.  23),  as  amended,  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (64 
Stat.  834) ;  Provided  further.  That  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Is  authorized  to  make  purchases 
through  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  appropriations 
available  for  the  admlnlst^tlon  of  the  Tnist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase,  charter,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  surface  vessels  for 
official  purposes  and  for  commercial  trans- 
portation purposes  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
Of  article  6(2)  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
approved  by  Congress. 

On  page  15,  line  25,  after  the  word  "ac- 
tiviUes".  strike  out  "$155,974,000"  and 
insert  "$162,190,000";  and,  on  page  16. 
line  1.  after  the  word  "which",  strike  out 
"$20,695,000"  and  insert  "$26,049,000". 

On  page  17,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$145,424,000"  and  in- 
sert "$151,324,000". 

On  page  18.  line  21,  after  "(30  UJ3.C. 
661-668)".  strike  out  "$61,500,000"  and 
insert  "$95,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  17.  after  the  word 
"Refuge",  strike  out  "$80,137,000"  and 
insert  "$80,377,000". 

On  page  20.  line  4.  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
757a^757f)",  strike  out  "$12,846,500"  and 
insert  "$5,933,000". 

On  page  20,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

MIGRATORY    BIRD    CONSERVATION    ACCOUNT 

Pbr  an  advance  to  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation account,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  October  4,  1971,  as  amended  (16  U.SX;. 
716k-3,  5:  81  Stat.  613),  $7,100,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

On  page  20,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"and",  strike  out  "sixty-nine"  and  In- 
sert "sixty". 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
22,  strike  out  "$176,720,000"  and  insert 
"$187,577,000". 

On  page  22,  line  19.  after  the  word 
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"Commission",  strike  out  "$20,000,000" 
and  insert  "$19,744,000". 

On  page  23,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"values",  strike  out  "$4,054,000"  and  in- 
sert "$15,559,000". 

On  page  24.  line  5,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$31,531,000"  and  In- 
sert "$28,995,000". 

On  page  25,  after  line  15,  Insert: 
Omcz  or  Saunx  Watks 

SAIXNX  WATXB  CONVZSSION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act  at  1971  (43  VS.C.  1959-1959h,  as 
amended).  Including  not  to  exceed  $1,600,- 
000  for  administration  and  coordination  ex- 
penses during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$3,727,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  26,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
4.  strike  out  "$7,500,000"  and  insert 
"$7,800,000". 

On  page  26.  line  13.  after  the  word 
"expenses"  strike  out  "$15,495,000"  and 
insert  "$16,026,000". 

On  page  26,  line  25,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$670,000"  and  insert 
t$1.000,000'. 

■On  page  29.  line  23.  after  the  word 
"thereto,  strike  out  "$259,701,000"  and 
Insert  "$257,961,000". 

On  page  30.  line  11  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$59,145.000"- and  insert 
"$59,880,000". 

On  page  30.  line  18,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$27,760,000"  and  in- 
sert "$26,760,000". 

On  page  31,  line  1.  after  the  word  "ob- 
jectives", strike  out  "$26,353,000"  and 
insert  "$24,357,000". 

On  page  34  after  line  4.  insert: 

scttNTiFic  Acnvrrns  overseas    (sraciAi. 
roRnoN  ctnixENCT  program) 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  for  forestry 
research  and  other  functions  related  thereto 
authorized  by  section  104(b)  (3)  of  the  Agrt- 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b) 
(3) ),  $500,000,  to  remain  avaUable  imtU  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available.  In  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriations for  these  purposes,  for  payments 
In  the  foreign  currencies:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be' 
used  for  payments  in  such  foreign  cvirrencles 
as  the  Department  determines  are  needed 
and  can  be  used  most  effectively  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

On  page  36.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"region",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
strike  out  "or"  and  insert  "to";  and.  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "region", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "of  the  National  Forest  System  of 
the  Forest  Service"  and  insert  "to  move 
or  close  any  regional  office  for  research. 
State  and  private  forestry,  and  national 
Forest  System  Administration- -of  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

On  page  37,  line  14.  after  the  word 
"Act",  strike  out  "$184,118,000"  and  in- 
sert "$182,803,000". 

On  page  38,  line  2.  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
2004a) ",  strike  out  "$46,027,000"  and  in- 
sert "$50,107,000". 


On  page  38.  after  line  19,  insert: 
Omci  or  EDTJCATioif 

XMDIAM  KDT7CATI01T 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  part  A  ($50,000,000).  part  B 
($12.000.000) ,  and  part  C  ($3,000,000)  of  the 
Indian  Sducatlon  Act.  $65,000,000. 

On  page  39,  line  22.  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "$98,675,000"  and 
insert  "$114,750,000";  and.  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "which",  strike  out 
"$41,425,000"  and  Insert  "$50,000,000". 

On  page  40.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"Act",  strike  out  "$42,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$50,000,000". 

On  page  40,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and 
insert  "$15,000,000". 

On  page  42,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"Park",  strike  out  "$3,650,000"  and  insert 
"$3,850,000". 

On  page  44.  line  19,  after  "5  U.S.C. 
3109".  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  insert 
"$300,000". 

On  page  44,  line  26,  after  "5  U.S.C. 
3109".  strike  out  "$60,000"  and  insert 
"$150,000". 

On  page  45.  line  13.  after  "Public  Law 
92-578".  strike  out  "$200,000"  and  insert 
"$500,000". 

On  page  45.  line  19.  after  the  word 
"meridian",  insert  "in  the  contiguous  48 
States";  and.  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"piu-chaser".  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided. That  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  specific  quantities  and  species  of 
timber  which  said  Secretaries  determine 
are  surplus  to  domestic  needs." 

On  page  46,  after  line  5,  strike  out: 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  any  ex- 
pense In  connection  with  any  lease,  permit, 
approval,  or  other  action  hereafter  author- 
izing surface  coal  mlnmg  on  any  lands  within 
any  area  of  the  National  Park  System;  the 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  System;  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  System:  or  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  including  "study 
rivers"  designated  under  section  6(a)  of  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Now  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTBIiE.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Is  on  his  way.  In  view  of  that  situation, 
I  tliink  it  would  probably  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  everyone  if  I  at  least  make 
my  opening  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

As  the  report  on  the  bill  indicates,  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  considered 
budget  estimates  totaling  $2,575,667,300. 
This  figure  includes  indefinite  appropria- 
tions of  receipts  and  amounts  to  liquidate 
contract  authority  for  the  agencies  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  as  listed  on  page  2  of  the 
report.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
power  marketing  agencies  and  related 
activities  are  excluded  and  can  be  found 
in  the  public  works  appropriations  bill. 


The  committee  recommends  total  ap- 
propriations of  $2,679,823,700.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $104,156,400  over  the  budget 
estimates  and  $219,069,500  over  the 
House  allowance.  However,  the  reccHn- 
mendation  keeps  the  total  $181,632,600 
below  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  $134,067,- 
000  to  fund  activities  not  considered  by 
the  House,  including  programs  not  au- 
thorized at  the  time  of  House  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  and  subsequent  budget 
amendments.  Discounting  those  amounts, 
the  bill  as  recommended  is  $85,002,500 
over  the  House. 

The  major  increases,  as  I  will  discuss 
in  a  moment,  may  be  found  in  energy  re- 
search, in  recreation  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams, forestry,  and  Indian  health  and 
education.  In  a  determined  effort  to  keep 
new  obligation  authority  to  a  Tninimnm 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  priorities,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended selected  reductions  in  some 
areas  of  the  budget  proposal.  None  of 
these  reductions  should  affect  ongoing 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  a  glance  at  the  tables 
found  In  the  back  of  the  report  will  show 
Senators  the  changes  recommended  by 
the  committee  in  the  budget  estimates 
and  House  allowances.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  detail  them.  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  significant  changes. 

First,  as  the  report  notes,  the  commit- 
tee was  confronted  with  difficult  deci- 
sions in  considering  a  budget  proposal 
that  was  severely  constrained  in  some 
areas — areas  of  critical  importance  to  the 
management  of  our  natural  resources 
and  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives.  In  some  instances 
programs  were  drastically  reduced.  In 
others,  such  as  Federal  programs  under 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
and  the  Indian  Education  Act,  there  was 
no  request  at  all  for  new  funding.  The 
committee,  in  meeting  its  responsibilities 
to  provide  a  meaningful  funding  pro- 
gram, did  not  believe  the  solution  was 
simply  to  add  money.  It  was  necessary 
to  balance  priorities  and  to  counter  In- 
creases with  reductions  wherever  possi- 
ble. In  some  cases  these  reduction^  xn^^a 
only  the  deferral  of  certain  prograiiM 
which  the  committee  believed  were  not 
sufficiently  planned  or  were  of  lower 
priority.  In  others  it  meant  trimming 
substantial  increases  requested  in  the 
budget. 

ZKnOT 

Let  me  comment  in  the  energy  field, 
because  this  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which 
I  believe  we  measured  up  to  our  fuU  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  sufficient  funds 
for  this  critical  need. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  committee  has 
approved  a  significant  increase  for 
energy  research.  The  bill  as  reported 
contains  a  total  of  $178,360,000  for 
energy  research  and  development,  ex- 
cluding oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  re- 
source leasing  programs.  This  Is  a 
$44,000,000  increase  in  the  budget 
proposals. 

Of  that  energy  total,  $150,560,000  is  for 
research  and  development  programs  for 
the  greater  utilization  of  our  Nation's 
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greatest  fossil  fuel  resource — cool.  The 
committee  recommended  a  $30,000,000 
Increase  for  cosil  research  tilone,  and 
these  increases  may  be  found  in  the 
budgets  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
OlBce  of  Coal  Research,  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  President  annoimced  on  June  29. 
1973,  that  he  would  recommend  an 
energy  program  requiring  a  $100,000,000 
increase  in  his  budget  request.  No  budget 
amendment  has  been  forthcoming  to  this 
moment,  however,  and  the  committee 
acted  on  the  priorities  it  developed  dur- 
ing its  hearings  to  put  together  its  rec- 
ommendations. The  increases  are  not 
entirely  adequate.  I  am  sure,  but  budget 
estimates  and  hearings  with  expert  wit- 
nesses 8u*e  needed  before  we  go  further. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will  be 
submitting  supplemental  estimates  for 
any  additional  high  priority  needs.  The 
c<Hnmlttee  will  schedule  early  hetkrings 
and  extend  sympathetic  consideration  to 
any  such  proposals. 

I  think  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
problem  of  the  energy  shortage  and  are 
resolved  to  try  to  measure  up  to  it  as 
best  we  can. 

x.Ain>  AMD  wAira  comxavATioN  rvtro 

Another  difficult  area  was  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  f\md.  which 
finances  State  assistance  for  recreation 
development  and  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion. Last  year.  Congress  appropriated 
the  full  $300,000,000  authorized  from 
this  fund,  but  the  budget  estimates  this 
year  Included  only  $50,000,000  for  State 
assistance.  There  was  no  estimate  for 
Federal  programs. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
appropriating  an  additional  $32,000,000. 
With  the  funds  carried  forward  from 
fiscal  1973.  this  will  make  more  than 
$355,000,000  avaUable  this  year  for  obli- 
gation. P^irthermore.  the  committee  has 
specified  that  $20,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  state  assistance  shall  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  need  to  those 
States  which  are  exhausting  prior  year 
grants. 

Again,  the  committee  realizes  more 
funds  are  needed  and  could  be  effectively 
used.  Within  the  constraints  Imposed  by 
the  economic  situation  and  the  overall 
priorities  in  this  bill,  however,  I  believe 
the  committe  has  recommended  the  most 
effective  solution. 

roanrntT 

The  Forest  Service  presented  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  itroblems.  Not  only  was 
the  Agency's  budget  severely  reduced, 
much  of  its  1973  fimds  were  impounded. 
Every  single  additional  dollar  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  over  and  above  the  fis- 
cal 1973  budget  recommendation  was  im- 
pounded. The  administration  refused — 
and  still  refuses — ^to  spend  any  of  these 
funds. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  that 
this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  neglect  its 
forest  resources.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  Increases  of 
more  than  $15,000,000.  The  largest  single 
increase  was  $9,000,000  for  reforestation 
and  timber  stand  improvement,  which 
has  been  curtailed  in  the  administra- 
tion's 1973  and  1974  programs. 


nroiAir  paooaAMs 

As  I  noted  earlier,  there  was  no  budget 
estimate  at  all  for  the  Indian  Education 
Act.  This  new  program  was  initiated  last 
fall  with  an  $18,000,000  supplemental 
appropriation,  and  the  committee  con- 
sidered proposals  ranging  as  high  as 
$318,000,000  for  the  fiscal  1974  program. 
I  believe  the  committee  recommendation 
of  $65,000,000  provides  the  maximum 
funding  possible  in  a  constrained  fiscal 
situation. 

The  committee  also  found  the  budget 
requests  were  inadequate  for  Indian 
health  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  funded  in  this  bill.  A  total 
of  $14,225,000  has  been  added,  based  on 
a  careful  assessment  of  the  most  urgent 
priorities. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended increases  over  the  budget  of 
$5,727,000  for  programs  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

BUDCXT   AMXKDMENTS 

Three  budget  amendments  were  sub- 
mitted subsequent  to  the  committee's 
hearings.  For  the  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs the  committee  recommended  the 
additional  amount  of  $3,528,000  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  U.S.  marshals  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that 
were  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Indian 
disturbance  at  Wounded  Knee.  S.  Dak. 
For  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  in  consideration  of 
budget  amendments,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended increases  of  $2,530,000  and 
$1,100,000.  respectively.  Two  million  dol- 
lars of  the  additional  funds  requested  for 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  which  are  for 
energy  economic  studies,  were  included 
in  the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  con- 
ducted 30  days  of  hearings,  taking  testi- 
mony from  severed  hundred  witnesses. 
More  than  300  amendments  were  con- 
sidered which,  if  adopted  in  full,  would 
have  increased  the  bill  by  more  than 
$lVi  billion,  or  over  50  percent.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  reported  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  this  morning,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  represents  the  best  possible 
balance  of  the  confiicting  demands  of 
fiscal  restraint  and  program  expansion. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the  bill 
as  reported. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
man  now  sitting  on  my  left,  Dwlght  E. 
Dyer,  who  has  done  a  stellar  Job  on  a 
most  difficult  bill.  He  is  the  "Paul  Eaton" 
of  today.  Those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  were  here  in  earlier  years  know  i^ 
terrific  Job  that  Paul  Eaton  did,  begin- 
ning in  the  days  of  Carl  Hayden.  As  my 
right  hand  and  strong  arm.  I  &m  con- 
vinced that  Dwight  Dyer  will  do  an  equal- 
ly fine  Job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
already  done  an  equally  fine  job  this 
year. 

Likewise.  Mr.  President.  I  would  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  James  D.  Bond,  minor- 
ity counsel,  who  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful. It  has  always  been  great  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan).  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee,  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  .  as  well  as  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  who  has 
been  so  helpful  in  working  the  bill 
through  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  cconmend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  outstanding  Job  he  has 
done  on  this  bill.  And  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  all  the  courtesies  he  has  extended 
to  me  through  the  hearings  and  markups 
Of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  some  $100,000,000  over  the  budget,  the 
l£ugest  share  of  this  Increase  is  in  two 
areas  the  committee  felt  to  be  especially 
imcMrtant  and  worthwhile.  We  have 
added  $65  million  to  continue  progruns 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act  initiated  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  students  who 
are  attending  the  country's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  As  well,  some  of 
the  fimds  will  be  used  for  adult  Indian 
education.  The  other  large  increase  was 
in  the  amount  of  $42.5  million  for  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  funds  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Forest  Service  accounts  for 
coal  research. 

Mr.  President,  another  item  that  has 
generated  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  On  this  Item  we  have  added 
$16,075,000  over  the  House  figure  which 
Is  $40,236,000  over  the  apprc^riations  for 

fiscal  year  1973.  In  addition,  we  increased 
the  House  allowance  for  matching  grants 
by  $7  miUlon. 

Mr.  President,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  other  important  items  In  this  ap- 
propriations bill,  but  since  the  chairman 
has  already  gone  over  many  of  these.  I 
will  conclude  my  statement  once  again 
by  thanking  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  for  all  his  courtesies 
and.  in  particular,  point  out  the  extreme 
number  of  amendments  which  were  of- 
fered by  Members  and  which  were  con- 
sidered, one  by  one.  with  Ills  usual  dili- 
gence and  kindness. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  workable  bill. 
I  khow  of  no  amendments  to  be  offered  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  so  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY) .  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  yield? 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Bible,  for  his  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  helping  me  to  obtain 
inclusion,  within  H.R.  8917,  of  critically 
needed  funds  for  increasing  our  coal  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Senator 
Bible,  and  to  Senator  Stevens,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  acceptance  within  the 
subcommittee,  of  my  amendments, 
which,  including  $3  million  for  reactivat- 
ing the  Cresap  pilot  plant,  increased  coal 
research  by  $42  miUion.  My  amendments, 
which  I  offered  in  the  subcommittee 
markup,  proposed  originally  an  Increase 
of  $100  million,  above  the  budget  request, 
for  coal  research.  I  still  believe  that  an 
additional  $100  million  can  be  effectively 
utilized,  and  I  naturally  would  like  to 
have  seen  that  amount  included  within 
the  bill;  however.  I  believe  the  $42  mil- 
lion which  was  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee wm  provide  a  substantial  and  an 
overdue  boost  to  our  ongoing  coal  re- 
search programs.  I  submitted,  in  the  sub- 
committee, a  breakdown  of  the  program 
I  proposed  wWch  indicated  how  the 
additional  funding  I  requested  would  be 
spent.  Also,  the  administration  experts 
on  coal  research  with  whom  I  consulted 
do  not  take  issue  with  the  following  facts: 

First.  That  the  additional  moneys  can 
be  effectively  utilized  immediately,  and 
that  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  on 
hand  and  awaiting  funding,  numerous 
worthwhile  and  promising  coal  research 
programs; 

Second.  That  the  additional  funds  will 
result  in  an  accelerated  program  of  re- 
search that  can  save  tliis  country  valu- 
able leadtlme  in  solving  our  energy 
crisis; 

Third.  That  coal  liquefaction  and  gasi- 
fication programs  will  be  accelerated; 

Fourth.  That  by  accelerating  mining 
technology  research,  we  can  bring  about 
mining  productivity  hicreases  that  would 
not  otherwise  come  about;  and 

Fifth.  That  an  accelerated  program 
wiu  bnng  onstream  high  Btu  gas  plants 
earlier  than  the  current  program  of  re- 
search will  allow. 

However,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  regarding  these  ac- 
tions to  sharply  Increase  the  funding 
for  coal  research,  I  want  to  give  a  back- 
ground summary  of  this  problem  and  ex- 
plain why  I  believe  this  increase  is  fully 
justified  at  this  time. 

On  January  29  of  this  year,  when  the 
President  submitted  his  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  requests  to  the  Congress,  included 
therein  were  Individual  requests  of-  $52  5 
million  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research; 
$18.1  million  for  Bureau  of  Mines  energy- 
related  coal  research;  and  $25  million 
for  a  central  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment fund,  of  which  $21  million 
was  budgeted  for  coal  research. 

The  House  version  of  H.R.  8917.  the 
fiscal  year  1974  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  on  June   27,    1973,   included 
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$61.5  million  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search and  $18.1  million  for  Bureau  of 
Mines  energy-related  coal  research.  The 
House  bill  did  not,  however.  Include  the 
$25  million  central  energy  fund,  as  re- 
quested in  the  budget;  rather,  the  House 
report  states  that  certain  increases  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Office  of  Coal  Research,  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  U.S.  Forest  Service 
energy-related  projects,  were  provided  In 
lieu  of  the  central  energy  and  develop- 
ment fimd. 

After  the  House  bill  was  enacted,  the 
President  in  a  June  29.  1973.  special 
energy  message,  stated  that  he  was  im- 
mediately taking  steps  to  increase  energy 
research  in  fiscal  year  1974  by  $100 
million,  over  and  above  amounts  which 
had  previously  been  requested  in  his 
fiscal  year  1974  budget,  and  that  approx- 
imately one-half  of  this  amount,  or  $50 
million,  would  be  allocated  to  coal  re- 
search. While  I  was  naturally  pleased 
that  the  President  recognized  the  need 
to  provide  an  additional  $50  milUon  for 
coal  research  in  fiscal  year  1974, 1  regret 
that  Congress  has  not  yet  been  supplied 
with  a  budget  amendment  from  the  ad- 
ministration requesting  these  additional 
funds. 

For  a  long  time  prior  to  the  President's 
June  29  message — and  even  subse- 
quently— I  repeatedly  urged  the  adminis- 
tration, both  publicly  and  privately,  to 
accelerate  funding  for  coal  research. 
In  furtherance  of  this  objective.  I  have, 
on  nimierous  occasions,  met  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  Energy  and  Minerals 
and  with  the  President's  special  staff  on 
energy  problems  to  exert  my  maximum 
efforts  toward  obtaining  administration 
support  for  an  accelerated,  and  a  greatly 
increased,  coal  research  program. 

I  beUeve  that  sharp  increases  for  coal 
research  are  not  only  justified,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary,  at  the  present  time. 
The  reasons  are  as  follows: 

First.  Domestic  oil  and  gas  resources 
are  short  and  are  declining.  Yet,  our  coal 
resource  base  is  abundant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  coal  comprises  SO  percent  of  our 
recoverable  fossil  resources,  but  we  at 
present  are  deriving  only  17  percent  of 
our  domestic  energry  from  this  source.  As 
a  practical  matter,  our  coal  supply  is 
actually  declining  because  of — con- 
straints in  mining  laws  which  make  It 
more  costly  to  mine  coal;  and  environ- 
mental constraints  on  the  use  of  coal 

sulfur  dioxide. 

Second.  We  must  Increase  our  domes- 
tic production  and  utihzatlon  of  coal 
rapidly,  but  in  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable manner,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

To  halt  the  reliance  on  foreign  oil  sup- 
plies and  minimize  the  implications  to 
national  security — at  current  rates  of 
consumption  and  in  projected  growth 
during  the  next  decade,  the  United  States 
will  be  Importing  more  than  half  of  our 
needs  in  oil  and  gas  by  the  year  1985; 

To  slow  and  eventually  reverse  the  in- 
creasing balance-of-trade  and  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  associated  with 
greater  levels  of  oil  importation.  The 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  informs  me  that  in  calen- 


dar year  1972,  we  imported  4.741,100  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day.  On  an  annualized 
basis,  this  amounts  to  1.730.501.500  bar- 
rels  per  year,  and  this  represents  dollar 
expenditures  of  $6  billion  per  year,  in- 
cluding ocean  freight  to  the  port  of  entry. 
During  calendar  year  1973.  we  are  im- 
porting 6.125.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
On  an  annualized  basis,  this  amounts  to 
2.235.625.000  barrels  per  day,  and  this 
represents  dollar  expenditures  of  $9  bil- 
lion per  year  Including  ocean  freight  to 
the  port  of  entry;  and  to  place  an  efTec- 
tlve  ceiling  on  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  im- 
ported oil.  I  want  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  following  facts:  For  calen- 
dar year  1973.  our  domestic  oil  consump- 
tion is  estimated  to  total  6  billion  barrels, 
and  of  that  amount  It  is  estimated  that 
we  will  import  2  billion  barrels,  or  one- 
third  of  our  petroleum  consumption.  At 
current  prices  of  approximately  $4  per 
barrel,  that  translates  Into  an  $iB  million 
contribution  toward  our  trade  deficit  for 
1973. 

Third.  However,  to  increase  our  do- 
mestic production  and  utilization  of  coal, 
it  must  be  converted  to  more  easily 
usable  and  more  environmentally  accept- 
able energy  forms.  This  requires  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  new 
technologies  for  mining  coal,  for  di- 
rectly burning  coal,  and  for  producing 
clean  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  from  coal. 

Until  sulfur-removing  techniques  are 
perfected,  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet 
the  very  stringent  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  estimated— 
and  It  was  so  noted  by  the  President  In 
his  recent  energy  message  to  Congress— 
that  if  the  strict  compliance  with  sec- 
ondary standards  demanded  by  EPA  and 
the  States  in  1975  is  not  reconsidered,  up 
to  155  million  tons  of  coal  annually  can- 
not be  utilized.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of 
1.6  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  which, 
even  at  current  import  prices  repre- 
sents an  expenditure  of.  roughly  $1  Vj  bil- 
lion a  year.  And  that  assumes  that  our  oil 
Imports  wUl  not  be  affected  In  the  future 
by  political  upheavals  In  the  Middle  East, 
or  by  economic  blackmail  on  the  part 
of  King  Faisal  or  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 
of  these  facts.  I  feel  that,  despite  the 
stringent  budgetary  constraints  imder 
which  we  are  currently  operating,  that 
large  increases  for  coal  research  are 
both  fully  Justified  and  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  Senate  bill,  pending  before  us  to- 
day, as  amended,  contains  a  total  of  $95 
million  for  Office  of  Coal  Research  ad- 
ministered programs.  This  represents  an 
incresise  of  $42.5  millicwi  over  the  1974 
budget  request  and  $33.5  miUlon  over  the 
amoimt  contained  in  the  House  bill.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  shown  exactly  how 
the  Senate  increases  will  be  allocated. 
I  shall  later  ask  that  a  table  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  in  order  to  reflect  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
allocations  for  each  of  the  major  coal  re- 
search activities.  This  table  shows  how 
each  of  these  programs  will  be  acceler- 
ated as  a  result  of  my  amendments. 

My  amendments  increasing  coal  re- 
search by  $42  million  provided  $3  million 
In  fiscal  year  1974  funding  for  reactiva- 
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tion  of  the  Cresap  pilot  plant  in  West 
Virginia,  together  with  language  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  of  $2  million 
In  carryover  fimds;  an  additional  $20 
million  for  liquefaction  research;  $12 
million  for  coal  gasification  research; 
and  $7  million  for  improved  mining  tech- 
nology, which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  bill  Is  catching  up  on.  and  paying 
for.  past  neglect  in  this  area. 

Only  5  years  ago.  the  total  moneys  ap- 
propriated to  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
for  1  year  amounted  to  $11  million. 
Had  we  funded  coal  research  at  suffi- 
cient levels  in  past  years,  we  would  not 
have  to  step  It  up  so  quickly  now.  In 
other  words,  the  energy  crisis  that  Is 
upon  us  in  the  1970's  can  be  properly  said 
to  result  from  our  failure  to  take  ade- 
quate steps  in  the  1960's  to  prevent  it.  If 
we  are  going  to  formulate  a  truly  real- 
istic, dependable,  and  durable  national 
energy  research  policy,  it  must  be  keyed 
to  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  coal. 
I  am  convinced  that  every  penny  spent 
on  cosJ  research  now  will  be  a  dollar 
earned  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  wish  to  thank 
my  friend  and  subcommittee  chairman, 
Senator  Bible;  also  Senator  Stevens 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  their  acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  In  the  Record  the  budget, 
the  House,  and  the  Senate  allocations  for 
each  of  the  major  coal  research  activi- 
ties for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

OFFICE  OF  COAL  RESEARCH,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
|ln  millions  of  dollinl 

Budiet     Houn      S«nttt 


Coil  liquefaction 12.75  19.75  39.75 

Improved  mining  systems 50  .50  '.50 

Coal  gasification: 

High  Btu 20.00  20.0  24.0 

Low  Btu U.5  11.5  19.5 

Improved  combustion 2.7  2.7  3.2 

Improved  power  systems 3.85  5.85  6.85 

Engineering  and  economic  analysis..      1.45  0  0 

Supervision  and  idministrition 1.20  1.20  1.20 

^ow 52.5  eTs  95T 


•  In  addition  the  Senate  action  adds  17,000,000  to  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  improved  mining  systems. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cnats) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  6.  tn  lieu  of  "$28,995,000" 
Insert  "$29,146,000". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  make 
a  very  brief  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  an  oversight  on  my  part 
that  It  was  not  Included  in  the  committee 
amendments.  It  Is  an  amendment  that 
was  suggested  to  me.  in  part,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland). 

The  amendment  adds  money  for  the 
project  called  gunboat  Cairo.  It  is  for 
advancing  additional  preservation  work 
on  this  particular  Civil  War  gunboat.  It 


would  add  another  $150,000  to  the  bill. 
This  is  a  project  that  should  go  forward. 
It  Is  one  in  which  our  beloved  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  has 
a  great  Interest.  It  Is  my  error  that  It  was 
not  included  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  note  In  the  com- 
mittee report  that  $150,000  has  been 
added  to  the  Forest  Service  budget  for 
wildlife  habitat  research  at  Orono, 
Maine.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

I  have  been  advised,  however,  that  the 
funds  could  be  more  effectively  utilized 
by  allotting  $100,000  for  timber  manage- 
ment research  and  $50,000  for  wildlife 
habitat  research.  I  ask  the  guidance  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  on 
how  this  reallocation  of  the  recom- 
mended fimdlng  might  be  best  achieved. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
report  of  the  committee  has  been  printed 
and  cannot  be  changed.  I  beUeve  the  best 
way  to  approach  this  matter,  since  it 
does  not  involve  an  increase  in  appro- 
priations, is  to  seek  approval  for  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  Senator  diulng 
our  conference  negotiations  with  the 
House.  I  have  no  problem  with  the  sug- 
gestions, and  I  shall  be  happy  to  propose 
suitable  language  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  cooperation  and  his  courtesy.  This  . 
is  important  to  the  timber  resources  of 
my  State,  although  the  amount  Involved 
is  relatively  small. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  manager  of 
the  bUl. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  directed  that 
$1,930,000  previously  appropriated  for 
construction  at  Haskell  American  Indian 
Junior  College  be  reprogramed  and  uti- 
lized for  other  construction  projects  In 
the  coming  year.  The  reason  given  for 
this  action  was  that  $1,930,000  of  the 
total  $5.7  million  appropriated  last  year 
would  not  be  obligated  until  fiscal  year 
1975. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  committee  that 
these  additional  fimds  will  be  needed  to 
complete  the  construction  package  at 
Haskell,  but  I  can  also  understand  the 
committee's  desire  to  have  funds  ex- 
pended during  the  year  In  which  they 
are  appropriated. 

I  woul(i  therefore  appreciate  having 
some  indication  of  the  committee's  inter- 
est in  again  making  the  $1,930,000  avail- 
able for  Haskell  construction  when  It  Is 
needed  in  fiscsd  year  1975. 

Therefore  the  question  I  would  pose  is 
this:  Does  this  reprograming  in  any 
way  refiect  reduced  support  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  for  the  Haskell  con- 
struction program,  and  if  not.  does  the 
committ^^  expect  any  difficulty  in  mak- 


ing these  funds  available  for  the  Haskell 
project  in  fiscal  year  1975? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  reprograming  of  these  funds 
in  fiscal  1974  is  in  no  way  prejudicial  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally appropriated.  The  need  remains, 
and  if  the  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  obU- 
gate  the  funds  in  fiscal  1975  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  will  certainly  do  what  I 
can  to  see  they  are  made  available.  I  see 
no  problem  at  this  time.  The  Senator's 
concern  has  been  noted  and  will  be  kept 
In  mind  when  the  committee  takes  up  the 
fiscal  1975  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  These 
funds  are  indeed  important.  His  words 
of  support  are  most  appreciated. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  tried 
carefully  to  canvass  the  Chamber.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  further  amendments. 
If  there  are  no  further  amendments  I  am 
prepared  to  suggest  third  reading. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondali) 
spoke  to  me  about  a  problem  he  had  on 
which  I  have  no  worries  or  doubts  at  all. 
This  does  not  require  an  amendment. 
I  simply  wish  to  state  that  of  the  money 
we  iiave  available  to  us  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  we  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  at  least  $275,000  should  be  available 
for  providing  referral  services  to  urban 
Indians.  This  was  referred  to  us  a  year 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
thought  he  made  a  good  case.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  administration  impoiuided 
this  amendment.  They  have  now  built  it 
Into  their  funds  and  I  think  they  will, 
with  a  Uttle  urging,  spend  it  for  this 
purpose.  We  want  the  Record  clear  that 
$275,000  should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

(Mr.  MONDALE)  . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  for  his 
dedicated  leadership  in  the  development 
of  the  pending  bill.  In  particular.  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  his 
work  In  providing  $65  million  for  the 
Indian  Education  Act  of  1972.  Last  year 
the  Congress  provided  $18  million  to 
begin  this  program  on  a  modest  basis, 
and  these  fimds  were  expended  only  un- 
der threat  of  court  suit.  I  am  hc^eful 
that  this  year  the  administration  will 
heed  the  intention  of  the  Congress  so 
that  the  educational  needs  of  the  two- 
thirds  of  America's  Indian  children  who 
attend  public  schools  may  be  better 
served. 

I  wish  to  address  several  questions  ta 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
with  regard  to  the  availability  of  assist- 
ance for  providing  referral  services  to 
urban  Indian  citizens. 

As  the  Senator  just  outlined,  last  year 
the  Congress  provided  $275,000  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  five  regional  referral 
centers.  These  centers  would  stsslst  urban 
Indian  citizens  in  securing  benefits  imder 
State,  Federal,  or  local  law  for  which 
they  may  be  eligible. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  none  of 
these  funds  were  spent  for  this  purpose 
during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
None  of  these  funds  were  spent  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  told  that  $275,- 
000  for  these  purposes  has  been  included 
in  the  base  estimate  provided  by  the  BIA 
for  this  year's  budget. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  told  that  the  Bureau 
has  so  informed  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  MONDAIiK.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  utilize  these  funds  as  intended 
by  Congress.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  fearful 
this  inaction  may  continue,  even  though 
the  funds  are  apparently  available  again 
in  fiscal  1974.  '' 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certalnlT  share  the  Sen- 
ator's concern.  I  believe  the  record  we 
are  establisfeittg-Tn  this  exchange  will 
certainly  make  it  clear  that  these  funds 
should  be  obligated  as  intended  by  the 
Congress.  I  will  assure  the  Senator  that 
this  problem  will  be  taken  up  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  and,  If  required, 
sultatle  language  will  be  offered  for  the 
conference  report.  In  addition,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  subcommittee  staff  to  follow 
through  with  the  Bureau  and  attempt  to 
make  sure  these  important  programs  are 
Imolemented. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  Is  more 
than  helpful,  and  I  assure  him  his  efforts 
will  be  most  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 

Mr.  HART.  First  let  me  thank  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  In  particular 
Senator  Bible,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  the  addition  of  $155,000  for 
development  of  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore.  The  administration  requested 
no  money  for  Pictured  Rocks  and  I  am 
most  grateful  that  Senator  Bible  recog- 
nized a  need  for  action  and  commitment. 
In  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee,  I  re- 
ferred to  my  concern  that  I  had  been  un- 
able to  find  out  when  and  for  what  all 
the  money  which  had  so  far  been  appro- 
priated for  Pictured  Rocks  had  been 
spent.  May  I  ask  if  he  has  received  any 
information  on  this  matter  from  the 
Department? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  committee  staff  has  checked 
with  the  National  Park  Service  and 
learned  that  the  $203,000  appropriated 
for  development  of  Plctiu-ed  Rocks  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  last  year  has  indeed 
not  be  obligated.  We  are  assured  this 
is  not  a  deliberate  effort  to  slow  down 
this  needed  work  but  a  problem  of  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements.  It  would 
seem  that  the  statement  draft  filed  In 
connection  with  the  planned  develop- 
ment was  not  accepted  and  Is  being  re- 
drafted to  meet  objections.  This  Is  a 
paperwork  hangup,  it  appears. 

We  are  assured  that  this  work  will  get 
imderway  just  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
clearance  can  be  obtained.  The  woi*  in- 
volved, as  the  Senator  knows  from  his 
continuing  interest  In  this  program,  is 
construction  of  the  Miners  Castle  over- 
look, trails  and  parting  areas,  sanitation 
facilities  and  related  Improvements. 

I  share  the  Senator's  hope  that  this 
work,  together  with  the  additional  de- 
velopment funded  in  the  pending  bill, 
win  soon  be  accomplished. 


Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  for  his  Interest  and 
assistance.  This  development  Is  needed 
to  make  this  area  properly  available  to 
the  public. 

Again,  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers for  their  support  of  the  additional 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  such  time  as 
I  have  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  If  there  are 
no  further  amendments,  we  are  ready 
for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  futher  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8917)  was  read  the  third 
time.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior £ind  Related  Agencies  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  for  their 
effort  in  producing  the  bUl  we  are  now 
considering.  I  believe  that  the  budget  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  administration 
was  scandalously  Inadequate.  It  simply 
did  not  reflect  the  needs  of  our  natural 
resource  management  programs.  As  the 
committee  stated  in  its  report,  "programs 
important  to  forest  resources,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  activities  and  Federal 
land  acquisition  were  sharply  curtailed 
in  the  President's  budget." 

I  am,  therefore,  very  pleased  that  we 
have  been  able  to  make  some  significant 
additions  for  resource  management  pro- 
grams, while  holding  total  appropriations 
below  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations.  I 
do  not  believe  that  our  additions  are 
enough  to  really  do  the  management  job 
which  the  Federal  agencies  should  be 
doing,  but  It  is  an  improvement,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  this  im- 
provement. We  have  added  $9  million  for 
reforestation  and  timber  stand  improve- 
ment in  the  Forest  Service  budget  so  that 
we  might  begin  to  reforest  over  5  million 
acres  of  national  forest  lands  which  make 
up  the  present  backlog.  We  have  in- 
creased forest  research  funding  by  over 
$2V2  million.  We  have  Increased  funding 
for  cooperative  forest  fire  control  by  $3 
million. 

In  the  area  of  energy,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  included 
$1.5  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  pilot 
plant  for  converting  wood  waste  to  oil  at 
Albany,  Oreg.  Wastes  from  the  harvest- 
ing and  processing  of  timber  In  the 
United  States  constitute  a  solid  waste 
problem  of  significant  magnitude.  Over- 
all, logging  and  wood-processing  wastes 
are  estimated  to  approximate  55  million' 
tons  annually  on  a  dry  basis.  Of  this  total, 
about  30  million  tons  per  year  are  accu- 
mulating at  processing  plants.  About 
one-half  of  this  material  presently  is  dis- 
posed of  by  burning.  An  estimated  25 


million  tons  of  debris  are  left  in  the 
woods  each  year  and  become  a  serious 
fire  hazard  and  a  reservoir  for  diseases 
and  pest  Insects. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  demon- 
strated that  these  types  of  organic  wastes 
can  be  converted  to  oil  when  subjected 
to  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
water  at  temperatures  between  250°  and 
400°  C.  and  pressures  of  2,000  to  4,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  yield,  after 
deducting  for  the  amount  of  energy 
needed  to  conduct  the  process,  is  about 
1.25  barrels  from  each  ton  of  dry  organic 
matter.  The  oil  is  low  in  sulfur — typically 
below  0.5  percent — and  could  be  used  as 
a  fuel  for  powerplants.  Assimilng  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  avaUable  wood 
wastes  could  be  collected  with  a  reason- 
able amoimt  of  effort,  this  would  be 
eqxilvalent  to  about  7  million  barrels  of 
oil. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $300,000 
for  design  of  this  pilot  project  last  year 
and  in  late  June  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
let  the  contract  for  this  design,  which 
should  be  completed  by  December. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  chair- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  and  the  PubUc  Works 
Subcommittee  this  year,  and  I  thank 
him  again  for  his  hard  work. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
congratulate  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  that  segment  of  the  pending 
legislation  which  provides  appropriations 
for  the  Endowments  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  They  have  increased  the 
House  figure  by  about  $23  mUlion.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
this  Increase  is  fully  justified.  Our  hear- 
ings held  in  conjunction  with  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
demonstrated  not  only  a  fine  record  of 
accomplishments  since  1965,  but  also  a 
creative  and  meaningful  approach  for 
the  future.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
some  of  these  funds  will  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and,  while  I  do  not  Intend  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  deal  with  this  matter, 
I  would  submit  that  legislative  history 
Is  being  made  which  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  either  Endowment.  The  bill 
contains  a  separate  line  item  of  $8.25 
million  for  State  arts  programs.  Histor- 
ically, State  arts  councils  were  mandated 
by  law.  Six  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  the  Humanities  En- 
dowment started  to  develop,  on  its  own. 
State  humanities  programs.  There  are 
now  over  40  State  programs  in  existence. 
This  year,  while  working  on  the  reau- 
thorization, consideration  was  given  to 
mandating  State  humanities  councils  as 
is  now  the  case  with  State  arts  coimcils. 
However,  since  the  leadership  of  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment  had  been  so  crea- 
tive in  doing  this  voluntarily,  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  mandating  would  not  be 
necessary.  Therefore,  I  was  most  con* 
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cemed  that  there  was  a  lesser  amount 
made  available  to  the  Humanities  En- 
dowment, the  rationale  being  that  the 
Arts  Endowment  has  a  large  State  pro- 
gram to  support.  I  believe  that  the  Hu- 
loanlties  Endowment  should  be  given 
equal  treatment,  as  both  Endowmente 
have  State  programs. 

I  hope  that  this  unequal  division  of 
funds  will  be  remedied  in  the  next  bill, 
and  I  will  offer  to  assist  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  learning  the  facts 
on  the  Hiunanlties  Endowment's  State 
councils. 

In  closing,  I  again  congratulate  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  especially 
Senator  Bible,  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee.  He 
has  done  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  including  in 
HJl.  8917  $10  million  for  land  acquisition 
In  the  Oolden  date  National  Recreation 
Area  of  California. 

The  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area,  created  last  year  when  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  92-589,  is  a  unique 
urban  recreational  resource.  When 
acquisition  Is  completed,  it  will  Include 
long  stretches  of  beaches,  dramatic 
bluffs  rising  high  from  the  ocean's  edge, 
quiet  stands  of  redwoods,  grassy  hills,  as 
well  as  niunerous  points  of  public  inter- 
est in  San  Francisco  and  Marin  Counties, 
such  as  Alcatraz  Island,  the  Marina 
Oreen,  and  portions  of  Forts  Barry. 
Chronklte,  Baker,  ahd  the  Presidio.  It 
will  stretch  from  the  southern  tip  of  San 
Francisco  County  up  through  Msuin 
County  to  join  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore. It  will  provide  an  unprecedented 
people-oriented  resource  for  the  5  million 
residents  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  all  the 
private  lands  slated  for  acquisition  tn  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
was.  at  the  time  of  enactment,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $60  mlUion.  While  far 
short  of  the  total  necessary,  the  $10  mil- 
lion Included  In  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  for  land  acquisition  in  the 
GONRA  will  provide  a  major  first  step 
toward  our  goal. 

Public  Law  92-589  grants  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  the  authority  to  contract 
with  landowners  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein  by  making 
periodic  payments  toward  the  purchase 
of  such  lands  and  interests,  provided  that 
the  periodic  Installments  do  not  exceed 
10  years.  This  provision  was  placed  In  the 
bill  for  the  specific  purpose  of  saving  Uie 
taxpayer  money.  It  was  based  on  the  un- 
fortunate experience  we  had  in  acquir- 
ing all  of  the  lands  at  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
park  was  created  in  1962  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  but  was  not  fully  acquired 
until  1972.  During  this  10  year  Interval, 
the  cost  of  land  acquisition  quadrupled. 
Jumping  from  $14  million  to  $58  million. 
Subdivisions  were  planned,  improve- 
ments were  made,  and  some  houses  were 
actually  built  within  the  park  boundaries 
which  later  had  to  be  removed — all  at  an 


Inordinate  and  imnecessary  expense  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  Hopefully,  with 
the  authority  to  contract  for  Installment 
payments  which  has  been  granted  to  the 
Secretary  by  Public  Law  92-589,  we  can 
avoid  the  unnecessary,  but  presently  un- 
controllable, spiralling  of  IsjoA  values  in 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area.  I  urge  the  Department  to  use  this 
contract  authority  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  With  specific  ref- 
erence to  section  158  of  the  confer- 
ence report  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  language  "parkway  type  highway." 
Is  used  to  indicate  a  parkway  in  the 
generic  sense,  that  Is.  a  recreational 
and  scenic  highway  located  in  a  paiic 
and  primarily  serving  park  traffic,  from 
which  commercial  traffic  is  normally  ex- 
cluded except  in  those  specific  cases 
when  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  proper  officials  in  New  Hamp- 
shire permit  use  of  the  parkway  by 
other  types  of  vehicles.  It  would  there- 
fore be  distinguished  from  a  multi- 
purpose highway.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  type  of  vehicle  that  can  use 
this  parkway  would  be  limited  except 
in    the    situations    the    Senator    has 
/described.     

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Also  referring  to 
section  158,  where  the  report  states 
the  parkway  should  be  constructed  ac- 
cording to  standards  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  necessary  for  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  is  it  not 
the  intention  of  the  language  to  in  no 
way  affect  or  diminish  any  obligation 
or  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  under 
Federal  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment  and  the  preservation  of 
landmarks  of  historic  significance,  in- 
cluding, without  limitation,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Transp>or- 
tation  Act.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  for  the  preservation  of  parklands, 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  8.  502 — the  proposed  "Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973"— with  re- 
spect to  section  158  bearing  the  caption 
"Franconla  Notch.  New  Hampshire." 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  may  recall,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  S.  502,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  15,  the  Seinator  from  New 
Hampshire  offered  smd  there  w£is  agreed 
to  an  amendment  which,  although  writ- 
ten In  general  terms,  was  applicable 
specifically  to  Franconla  Notch  in  my 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  involving  a 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System  of 
not  more  than  12  miles  In  length. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  was  to  accomplish  two 
things.  First,  it  expressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  reconsider  the  request 
of  the  State  to  approve  construction 
of  the  i^pllcable  segment  as  a  i>ark- 
way.  Secondly,  it  provided  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  present  statutory  require- 
ment that  the  segment  be  constructed 


as  a  multipurpose  highway,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  parkway-type 
highway. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bill,  S.  502, 
went  to  conference  there  was  no  com- 
parable provision  in  the  House-passed 
version.  But,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  conferees  on  this  bill,  and 
particularly  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  (Bir. 
Randolph),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentskn),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttckiey)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  the 
Second  District  of  New  Hampshire  (the 
Honorable  Jakes  C.  Cleveland)  a  con- 
ference substitute  now  appearing  as  sec- 
tion 158  was  drafted  which  further  im- 
proved upon  my  earlier  smiendment. 
And,  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  this 
conference  substitute  is  not  only  afcn- 
sistent  with  my  original  amendmentTbut 
I  have  been  advised  is  acceptable  to  the 
several  Interested  environmental  groups 
in  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that,  for  example,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  expressed  some  reservations 
concerning  my  amendment  which  had 
been  adopted  earUer  by  the  Senate  on 
March  15.  I  therefore  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  which  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  Hampshire  Audu- 
bon News  of  April  1973 : 

Wbat  the  Cotton  amendment  does  do  Is 
open  up  the  poeslblUty  of  some  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  Highway  Dept.  and 
tboee  concerned  about  the  possible  adverse 
impact  of  a  major  highway  on  the  fragUe 
environment  of  the  Notch. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  subse- 
quent consideration  of  S.  502  both  my- 
self and  my  distln£uished  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIittyre)  have 
been  in  close  contact  on  this  matter  with 
the  counsel  for  both  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests 
and  Appalachian  Mountain  cnub,  who 
count  among  their  member  himdreds  of 
New  Hampshire  citizens.  And,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  based  upon 
my  own  prior  communications  with  the 
counsel  for  these  groups,  as  well  as  tele- 
phone conversations  a  member  of  my 
staff  had  with  a  representative  of  the 
White  Moimtaln  Protection  Committee, 
the  conference  substitute  set  forth  as 
section  158  is  acc^table  to  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  letter  dated 
June  14  the  counsel  for  the  two  groups — 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests  and  the  Appalachian 
Moimtaln  Club— wrote  to  me  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  concerning  this  confer- 
ence substitute: 

*  *  *  the  essence  of  the  amendment  was 
preserved  In  the  Conference  version  of  the 
Bin. 

We  have  made  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests  and  the  Appalachlaxi  Mountain 
Club  your  efforts  to  keep  a  fuU-blown  In- 
terstate Highway  with  aU  its  trappings  out 
of  Franconla  Notch.  Tour  woric  was  In  the 
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public  Interest  and  all  of  us  greatly  appre- 
ciate what  you  have  done. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  again 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  of  conference  on  S.  502  for 
preserving  and  improving  upon  my  origi- 
nal amendment  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  some 
questions  have  arisen  recently  with  re- 
gard to  the  funding  of  the  ongoing  con- 
struction program  at  Haskell  Indian 
Junior  College.  Lawrence.  Kans.  This  is 
now  pne  of  the  Nation's  leading  institu- 
tions of  Indian  higher  education.  The 
support  of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion for  Haskell's  lon^  overdue  program 
of  building  modernization  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  future  quality  of  Indian 
education  and  Indian  leadership  in  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  concern 
over  the  action  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  upheld  by  the  Senate, 
to  reprogram  $1,930,000  in  construction 
funds  originally  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  use  at  Haskell  in  fiscal  1973. 
On  July  19  I  wrote  to  Rogers  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  expressing  my 
view  that  all  the  f imds  approved  by  Con- 
gress for  Haskell  should  be  available  and 
my  further  concern  "over  the  possibility 
that  this  $1,930,000  may  be  lost  entirely 
to  that  institution." 

Haskell  and  the  community  of  Law- 
rence only  2  weeks  ago  dedicated  that 
portion  of  the  new  buildings  on  which 
construction  has  been  completed.  My 
concern  at  this  point  is  for  the  rest  of 
the  program,  which  Includes  much- 
needed  student  dormitories  to  bring  the 
quality  of  residential  accommodations  up 
to  standard.  Until  recently — and  even 
today — Haskell  students  were  found  liv- 
ing in  improvised  quarters  beneath  the 
old  stadium,  imder  conditions  which 
hardly  squared  with  the  high  goals  which 
we  have  set  for  Indian  education. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  the  action  of  the 
House  to  reprogram  Haskell  construction 
funds.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
the  Haskell  Board  of  Regents,  during  a 
meeting  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
officials  in  Washington  April  19  and  20, 
received  assurances  that  the  entire  $5,- 
730,000  originally  appropriated  for  con- 
struction at  Haskell  would  be  available 
for  that  purpose.  I  well  recognize  the 
reasoning  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  upholding  the  House  action. 
These  funds  are  not  immediately  needed 
and  can  be  restored  when  construction 
progress  requires  it. 

I  would  only  like  to  point  out  that  the 
building  program  at  Haskell  is  far  from 
complete,  and  that  we  can  firmly  expect 
the  entire  $5.7  million  appropriated  last 
year  to  be  needed.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  these  facilities  are  not 
luxurious.  They  have  been  built  on  lean 
budgets  and  are  designed  to  be  as  utili- 
tarian as  possible  within  the  scope  of 
their  educational  purposes. 

I  fully  recognize  the  urgency  of  other 
Indian  education  projects  around  the 
country,  and  support  efforts  to  move 
them  ahead.  In  Haskell,  we  have  a  line, 
and  improving,  Indian  center  for  higher 
and  vocational  education.  Its  future  is 


not  imrelated  to  the  development  of  fu- 
ture Indian  leaders  in  this  country.  The 
promise  of  a  Just  response  to  Indian  de- 
sires for  equal  educational  opportunity, 
too  long  denied,  should  be  met  by  the 
performance  of  our  Government  in  pro- 
viding the  funding  priorities  needed. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  8917). 
which  the  Senate  is  considering  today, 
includes  a  number  of  provisions  of  great 
importance  to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources  and  national  heritage.  One  of 
these  items  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
citizens  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia^the 
restoration  and  reconstruction  of  por- 
tions of  the  historic  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  which  were  severely  dam- 
aged by  Hurricane  Agnes  last  simimer. 

I  visited  the  canal  this  past  Monday 
morning,  as  I  have  on  several  occasions 
since  it  was  ravaged  by  Agnes'  floods, 
and  found  the  flood  damage  still  to  be  of 
grave  proportions.  The  towpath,  once  an 
uninterrupted  Joy  for  hikers,  bikers  and 
naturalists  of  all  ages,  has  been  dis- 
rupted at  countless  points  along  the  184- 
mile  course  of  the  canal;  historic  arched 
masonry  aqueducts  are  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing In  a  number  of  places:  and  breaks  in 
the  wall  between  the  canal  and  the  Po- 
tomac are  eroding  further  each  day  that 
they  are  unattended,  with  the  rush  of  the 
river's  waters.  Further  delay  in  this  cru- 
cial reconstruction  effort  will  only  in- 
crease the  ultimate  cost,  and  In  some 
cases,  will  allow  destruction  that  can 
never  be  repaired  at  any  cost. 

The  Park  Service  has  been  eager  to 
undertake  this  reconstruction  for  some 
time.  Until  recently,  however,  efforts  to 
secure  funding  for  reconstruction  of  the 
canal  have  been  held  up  by  the  refusal 
of  the  administration's  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  ^OMB)  to  approve 
a  budget  request.  OMB  has  now  approved 
a  very  modest  budget  request  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose— a  figure  which  is 
well  below  the  amount  the  Park  Service 
had  hoped  for  and  could  usefully  expend 
to  undertake  the  most  critical  repair 
work  hi  the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conmilttee  which  reported  this 
bill  to  the  full  Senate,  I  am  delighted 
that  at  least  this  $1.3  million  was  in- 
cluded for  emergency  reconstruction  of 
the  canal.  But  far  more  funds  will  be 
needed  in  the  very  near  future  if  we  are 
to  avoid  considerably  higher  long-range 
costs  and  damage  which  may  eventually 
prove  to  be  irreparable. 

At  present.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
cost  of  the  flood-caused  damage  to  the 
canal  is  estimated  at  $34  million.  Fur- 
thermore, Secretary  Morton  is  on  record 
as  having  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
needed  repairs  may  be  completed  by  the 
bicentennial  year.  1976.  We  can  hardly 
achieve  this  goal  at  the  current  rate  of 
appropriations  for  this  task,  although 
the  Secretary  assures  me  that  this  proj- 
ect Is  at  the  top  of  his  list  of  priorities 
Therefore,  when  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's fall  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  comes  before  our  committee  after 
the  August  recess,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
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that  we  spare  no  effort  to  assure  addi- 
tional fundhig  for  C.  &  O.  Canal  restora- 
tion in  the  current  fiscal  yea^. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
sympathetic  attitude  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
Bible)  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  Subcommittee  on  the 
Interior,  has  expressed  to  me  regarding 
the  plight  of  the  C.  L  O.  Canal.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  am  confident  that  this  matter  will 
receive  the  full  and  fair  consideration  of 
the  subcommittee  during  Its  delibera- 
tions. The  C.  <c  O.  Canal  is  in  friendly 
hands  with  Senator  Biblk  who  was 
chairman  of  the  legislative  subcommittee 
that  created  the  park.  Friends  of  the 
canal  gratefully  acknowledge  our  debt 
to  Senator  Bible  and  I  am  sure  we  shall 
soon  have  further  occasion  to  be  grateful 
to  him. 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Morning  Herald, 
which  graphically  d^lcts  the  need  for 
these  funds  if  we  are  to  safeguard  this 
unique  and  irreplaceable  aspect  of  our 
national  heritage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Canal — Nor  roK  Bikis 
(By  EUm  KeUter) 
(EorroB's  notf:  When  Morning  Herald  sum- 
mer Intern  Kim  Kelster  learned  there  waa 
"a  bike  traU"  along  the  C&O  Canal  tow- 
path,  he  waa  anxious  to  make  the  trip  with 
a  friend.  Kelster.  who  will  be  a  senior  this 
fall  at  the  University  of  Maryland  In  Col- 
lege Park,  records  his  Impresslona  of  the 
towpath  as  a  recreational  trail.) 
The  C  &  O  Canal  towpath  was  built  foe 
mules,   and   now.    150  years  after   Its  con- 
struction was  begun.  It  Is  stm  better  suited 
for  the  ornery  beasts  than  for  bicyclists. 

The  l»4^-mUe  path  Is  publicized  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  tmU  for  bikes, 
hikes  and  horses.  But  the  path  has  taken  a 
beating  from  storms,  particularly  last  year's 
Hurricane  Agnes,  which  have  carved  deep 
puddles  and  ruts  and  exposed  large  rocks 
and  tree  roots  along  much  of  the  route. 

In  short,  the  trail  from  Cumberland,  Md.. 
to  Georgetown  In  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
turned  Into  a  nightmare  for  the  unfit  trav- 
eler's back  side. 

Starting  from  either  end,  the  trail  first 
rides  like  the  Salt  Flats  In  Utah.  But  within  a 
few  miles,  the  horse  or  bike  rider  abruptly 
confronts  heavUy  pocked  path  which  Jolts 
him  from  that  notion  If  not  from  his  steed. 
Roots  form  tlc-tac-to«  boards  across  the 
traU,  rocks  loom  as  near  hurdles.  Along  with 
the  yard-wide  puddles  and  ankle-deep 
swamps,  these  obstacles  make  the  trail  Into 
a  steeplechase.  Navigation  becomes  as  diffi- 
cult and  hectic  as  cross-town  driving  in  New 
Tork  City  at  rush  hour.      ♦ 

Forget  about  enjoying  the  scenery  while 
riding — eyes  must  be  glued  straight  ahead. 
Nature's  aromas  go  unnoticed,  even  where 
stench  does  not  rise  from  the  canal's  scum — 
the  unfit  traveler  Is  gasping  through  the 
mouth,  not  sniffing  through  the  nose. 

Riding  becomes  difficult  and  mtist  be  strug- 
gled with  mile  post  after  mile  poet.  Real 
difficulty  strikes  at  the  dozen  or  so  unposted 
spots  along  the  trail  when  peddling  becomes 
impossible  or  the  risks  of  slicing  a  tire  grow 
too  great.  Then  the  rider  beconMs  the  steed 
and  the  vehicle  the  burden. 
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At  some  points  the  path  has  been  washed 
out  leaving  a  thin  strip  of  slippery  clay.  There 
the  rider  must  choose  between  carrying  his 
bike  down  steep  Bl(^>es  Into  flowing  water,  or 
walking  a  tightrope  to  the  other  side  of  the 
crevice. 

Still,  four  more  chewed  up  stretches  along 
the  canal  warrant  signs  that  warn :  "Towpath 
closed  to  horses  and  bikes."  Detours  on  public 
roads  circumvent  these  Impassable  gorges  cut 
by  Agnes,  causing  the  rider  to  miss  more 
than  15  miles  of  the  path. 

Actually  the  bypassed  sections  of  the  path 
are  not  any  worse  than  some  of  the  open 
sections.  None  of  the  trail  is  closed  to  hikers. 
80  the  rider  who  has  already  carried  his  bike 
at  points  along  the  way  may  take  these 
stretches  In  stride.  Of  course.  It  can  take  20 
minutes  to  traverse  Just  300  yards. 

These  are  the  hazards  of  the  towpath. 
More  Inconvenience,  even  danger,  lurks  at 
some  of  the  aqueducts  and  dams.  Many  are 
well  preserved  and  Impose  no  problem.  But 
others  are  rundown. 

Chunks  of  stone  have  fallen  from  the  path 
as  It  runs  over  the  top  of  the  more  dilapi- 
dated structures,  making  It  advisable  to  dis- 
mount once  again  and  stroll  the  bike  across. 
On  others,  the  guard  rail  Is  missing  In  sec- 
tions leaving  one  false  step  between  a  safe 
passage  across  the  top  and  serious  Injury  or 
death  50  feet  below. 

Mrs.  Lee  Struble.  spokeswoman  for  the 
southern  section  of  the  trail,  says  she  knows 
of  no  significant  plans  to  repair  that  part 
of  the  trail.  "We're  using  our  own  main- 
tenance people  to  repair  as  much  aa  possi- 
ble," she  says.  "The  rest  of  It  wlU  Just  have 
to  wait." 

"I  doubt  that  it  will  ever  be  really  smooth 
In  the  sense  of  a  bike  traU,"  she  notes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
m}'  colleagues  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  reporting  to  the  floor  a 
bill  which  demonstrates  this  body's  con- 
cern for  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
and  reversing  the  inflationary  spiral  in 
this  Nation.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  decrease  in  new  budget  obliga- 
tional  authority  of  $159,501,600  below  the 
1973  budget  estimate.  In  my  mind,  this 
Is  wise  and  timely  action. 

I  am  especially  gratified  by  the  com- 
mittee's recognition  of  the  pressing  needs 
of  Indian  Americans — with  the  inade- 
quacies existent  in  Indian  hospitals, 
housing,  and  educational  faclhties.  Clear- 
]i\  the  allocations  for  Indian  health  serv- 
ices and  education  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward alleviating  the  problems  of  this 
most  deserving  group  of  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

Turning  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  appro- 
priation. I  was  most  pleased  with  the 
creation  of  a  new  organization  within 
the  Bureau— the  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration.  The  alloca- 
tions outlined  in  the  committee  report 

Including  $700,000  for  research  on  fUUng 
critical  mhae  void  areas  in  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.— mark  significant  progress  In  the 
neld  of  mining  safety. 

It  seems  that  we  are  constantly  faced 
With  striking  an  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween ever  expanding  needs  and  con- 
tracting Federal  expenditures.  It  Is  about 
time  that  Congress  take  responsible  ac- 
tion in  this  area. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  In- 
alcate  my  support  for  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing and  specifically  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  the  emphasis  they  have  placed 
on  providing  addlUonal  funds  for  the  Of- 
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fice  of  Coal  Research  and  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Oas. 

rXTZL    SHORTAGE 

The  fuel  shortage  crisis  which  the  Na- 
tion is  facing  has  had  its  greatest  impact 
in  Kansas  and  other  Midwestern  States. 
Fuel  supplies  continue  to  be  imcertaln, 
and  the  problem  appears  to  be  one  which 
we  will  have  to  face  for  several  years. 

The  solution  lies  in  placing  a  greater 
emphasis  on  programs  which  encourage 
the  development  of  new  resources  and 
better  utilization  of  existing  reserves  In 
new  and  improved  ways.  "ITie  dilemma  we 
now  face  Is  not  an  energy  crisis  but  a  fuel 
crisis.  Adequate  domestic  energy  bearing 
resources  are  available,  especially  in  the 
form  of  coal,  but  we  must  learn  how  to 
utilize  these  resources  to  meet  our  energy 
requirements  in  ways  which  are  not  ad- 
verse to  our  environmental  concerns.  I 
feel  that  additional  funds  made  available 
for  coal  research  will  help  us  achieve  this 
end. 

I  also  join  In  support  of  the  additional 
$2.5  million  appropriation  for  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  G^as.  I  have  consistently 
urged  that  a  mtuidatory  petroleum  al- 
location system  be  implemented  and  am 
hopeful  that  the  additional  funds  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  will  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  earUest  possible  date  upon 
Implementation  of  a  mandatory  system. 

Mr.  President,  In  communications  I 
submitted  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee I  had  requested  additional  ap- 
propriations in  three  areas  which  were 
not  approved.  I  would  like  to  make  my 
colleagues  aware  of  these  requests  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  receive  favor- 
able consideration  when  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  Is  considered 
this  fall. 

OPKEATINO  nnros  por  haskeu. 

The  first  request  was  for  an  additional 
$767,000  to  be  added  to  the  Operating 
Budget  of  the  Haskell  American  Indian 
Junior  College  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
Haskell  is  one  of  our  leading  institutions 
of  Indian  higher  education.  More  than 
1,100  Indian  students  attended  Haskell 
last  year.  A  $5.7  million  construction  pro- 
gram is  underway  to  Improve  the  school 
facilities,  but  operating  funds  are  also 
necessary  if  the  quality  of  education  at 
Haskell  Is  to  show  continued  improve- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
informed  Haskell  that  their  budget  for 
the  coming  year  would  be  $3,363,300.  This 
is  an  amount  slightly  less  than  last  year's 
budget.  The  Board  of  EHrectors  has 
unanimously  approved  a  budget  request 
for  Haskell  of  $4.1  million.  These  funds 
are  necessary  If  Haskell  is  to  sustain 
educational  opportimities  for  its  stu- 
dents and  continue  to  improve  its  cur- 
riculum. Last  year  Haskell  had  a  budget 
of  only  $40  to  improve  its  library,  and 
no  substantial  expenditure  for  improv- 
ing dormitory  facilities  has  been  made 
during  the  last  15  years. 

I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  an  addi- 
tional $767,000  can  be  made  available  for 
Haskell  for  use  in  the  following  ways: 

Student  work-study $00,000 

Student  recrultmant 80.000 

Dormitory  fnmlahlng 200,000 


Retraining  of  Instructors  In  graphic 

arts     

Funds  for  summer  school 

In^>roTed  nutrition  program 

Board  of  Regents  activities— .!„ 

Library   

Education  advice  and  counseling.. 
Out  of  school  emnchment  and  com- 
munity activities  program 


•32.000 

100.000 

100.000 

40,000 

80,000 

40.000 

78,000 


Total   767,000 

80R  FTTin>S  FOR  KANSAS 

I  also  had  Indicated  my  support  for 
enlarging  the  special  fund  established 
under  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
which  would  assist  States  such  as  Kansas 
who  have  spent  nearly  all  of  theh:  pre- 
vious years'  allocations  and  would  be  un- 
able to  operate  at  a  meaningful  level  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  due  to  the  greatly 
reduced  appropriation  for  1974.  The  $20 
million  special  fund  established  by  the 
Senate  bill  wUl  help  relieve  the  funding 
shortage  in  Kansas  during  the  coming 
year.  However,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  indicated  that  from  $30  to 
$50  million  may  be  needed  to  sustain 
this  program  at  last  year's  level  of  opera- 
tion in  approximately  20  States  which 
have  obligated  nearly  all  of  their  funds. 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  re- 
main aware  of  the  needs  of  these  States 
and  make  the  additional  funds  available 
in  supplemental  appropriation  action. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  funds 
are  not  tax  revenues  but  rather  are  ac- 
cumulated through  moneys  acquired 
through  the  Federal  leasing  of  Outer 
Shelf  oU  rights,  the  sale  of  surplus 
Federal  property  and  Income  from  motor 
boat  fuel  taxes.  The  moneys  are  ear- 
marked for  use  by  States  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes  and  are  not  as  infla- 
tionary as  many  Federal  expenditures 
because  they  are  often  used  to  acquire 
real  estate  and  can  be  obligated  over  a 
3-year  period. 

Therefore  I  feel  that  the  funds  under 
this  program  should  be  obligated  to  meet 
the  existing  needs.  In  Kansas  there  Is  a 
need.  Fifty-five  appUcations  from  last 
year  remain  unfunded  and  an  additional 
50  are  expected  to  be  submitted  In  the 
coming  year.  I  am  hopeful  funds  will  be 
available  to  meet  a  majority  of  these 
needs. 

FORT  SCOTT  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  8IT« 

Finally,  I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues 
remain  aware  of  the  special  needs  for 
Interior  appropriations  to  assist  the  city 
of  Port  Scott.  Due  to  some  compUcations 
over  dollar  estimates  on  work  to  be  done 
on  the  Port  Scott  National  Historic  Site 
in  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  a  spending  authori- 
zation for  the  program  was  set  at  a  level 
inadequate  to  complete  the  project. 

The  problems  which  delayed  the  au- 
thorization have  now  been  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned,  smd 
I  have  introduced  a  bUl,  S.  Sl73.  which 
would  authorize  an  additional  $1.42  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  work  on  the  fort.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  bill  can  gain  congressional 
approval  In  the  near  future  and  would 
ask  that  the  necessary  appropriations 
be  made  available  for  this  project  as  soon 
as  the  expenditure  is  authorized.  Fund- 
ing during  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  nec- 
essary If  the  renovations  are  to  be  com- 
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pleted  In  time  for  the  city's  bicentennial 
celebration  In  1976.  The  fort  Is  to  be  the 
focal  point  for  the  city  and  southeast 
Kansas  bicentennial  festivities. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  HR.  8917  and  In  doing  so  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  wont 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. His  leswaershlp  In  meeting  the 
problems  that  are  represented  In  this  bill 
has  been  exceptional  and  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge his  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  bill  as  well  as  to  the 
members  of  his  committee. 

H.R.  8917  Is  a  commendable  bill  as  It 
seeks  to  Increase  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  support  of 
Indian  education.  The  action  by  the 
committee  In  approving  a  $65  million 
appropriation  for  title  IV,  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  of  Public  Law  92-318 
represents  a  major  step  In  Increasing  the 
opportunities  for  strengthening  and  en- 
hancing our  efforts  to  provide  a  quality 
bidian  education  program. 

Even  though  I  support  wholeheartedly 
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the  funding  of  title  IV,  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  committee  failed  to 
Increase  funds  for  the  Johnson-Olifalley 
program.  As  the  Senate  is  imdoubtedly 
aware,  the  Johnson-O'Malley  program 
has,  over  the  years,  provided  substantial 
financial  assistance  in  support  of  the 
education  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in 
local  public  school  districts.  This  as- 
sistance has  taken  the  form  of  supple- 
mentary funds  to  support  the  basic 
education  costs  of  those  school  districts 
located  on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 
Such  assistance  has  been  necessary  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  without  sulDclent  local  re- 
sources to  support  their  operations  due 
to  the  presence  of  tax-exempt  Indian 
lands.  Without  Johnson-O'Malley  funds, 
these  schools  would  have  found  it  very 
dlfBcult  to  operate.  In  this  respect,  the 
Johnson-O'Malley  program  has  pro- 
vided the  necessary  margin  of  difference 
in  meeting  the  high  cost  of  educating 
reservation  Indian  children. 
Yet,   despite  the  Increased  need   for 

JOHNSON-O'MALLEY  FUNDING,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Johnson-O'Malley  funds,  the  1974  budget 
provides  $25,352,000  against  a  request 
from  the  24  States  participating  in  this 
program  of  $39,587,222.  For  example.  Ari- 
zona needs  $6,061,432.60  In  Johnacm- 
O'Malley  funds  for  flacal  year  1974,  but 
under  present  budget  plans,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  plans  to  allocate  only 
$3,785,000  to  Arljsona  and  this  Is  $50,000 
less  than  what  the  State  received  last 
year,  yet  costs  are  increasing. 

In  recognizing  this  deficit  funding. 
Senator  OoLowAna  and  I  Joined  in  re-' 
questing  that  funds  for  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  be  Increased  by  $14,- 
235,000  over  the  budget  request  to  meet 
fully  the  requests  of  those  24  States 
participating  In  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Rscord  at  this 
point,  an  analysis  of  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  program  as  It  relates  to  the 
1974  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anaJysls 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


ArM  and  Statt 


Stat* 
r«qu«$t 


ArM 
raquMt 


81 A      Appropriation 
roquost  requost 


Abontom: 

Nebraslia ^  $800,000  $800,000 

North  Dakota 9n,714  911,714 

South  DakoU 2,209,302  2.209,302 

Albuquerque: 

wHorado 354,000  3S4.000 

NewMaxico 1.882.135  1,882.135 

Anadarlio:  Kansas 153,000  153  000 

Billinn: 

Montana 2,363,579  2,354,579 

Wyoming 326.332  326,332 

Juneau:  Alaska 8,321.000  6,761,328 

Minneapolis: 

Minnesota 1.840.949  1.841,000 

Wisconsin 693.482  693,000 

Iowa 165.150  165,150 

Miehipn 254,940  254,940 


$800,000 

900.000 

2,200,000 

354.000 

1,880.000 

153.000 

2.350.000 

326.000 

3,961.000 

1.841.000 
693,000 
165,000 
254,000 


$670,000 

740.000 

1.640.000 

287,000 

1,488,000 

102.000 

1.080,000 

135,000 

4.859,000 

1.350.000 
460,000 
150.000 
140,000 


Area  and  State 


SUta 
request 


Area 
request 


BIA 
request 


Approprlaboa 


Moskofae: 

Oklahoma $2,967,155 

Mississippi 32,800 

Navajo: 

New  Mexico 2, 701, 552 

Peripheral 2,328,700 

Phoenix: 

Arizona. 18.562,484 

Nevada 285,000 

_     Utah 20,000 

Portland: 

Idaho 600,000 

Washington 1,080,000 

Oregon 170,000 

Sacramento:  Califoraia 3.000,000 

Southeast:  Florida 65,000 

Total 42.  on,  274 


$2,967,155 
15,000 

2,200,000 
2,105,000 

6,011.274 

245,000 

20,000 

600.000 

1.080.000 
170,000 
500,000 

20,000 


$2,960,000 
15,000 

2,200.000 
2,105,000 

6.000,000 

245,000 

20,000 

600.000 

1,080.000 

170.000 

500,000 

20,000 


$2,140,000 
15,000 

2,000,000 
2.105,000 

3,785,000 

245.000 

20,000 

485,000 

1,025,000 

71.000 

350.  GOO 

10,000 


34,639.909       31.792,000        25,352.000 


<  This  may  have  been  revised  to  $8,061,432.50  since  the  original  request. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  The  committee  felt,  how- 
ever, that  an  increase  in  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  would  not  be  necessary 
since  it  was  assumed  that  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  implement  title  IV  would 
be  sufficient  «mce  funds  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  would  be  going  to  those  public 
schools  who  receive  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds  as  well. 

On  the  assurances  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  that  title  IV  fimds  could  be  used 
to  defray,  in  part,  basic  operational  costs 
of  those  public  schools  located  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations,  such  as  salaries  for 
teachers  who  are  carrsrlng  out  projects 
and  programs  provided  imder  title  rv, 
I  have  accepted  the  committee's  decision. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear,  however,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  I  Intend  to  review 
and  If  the  assimiptlcHi  of  the  committee 
concerning  the  use  of  title  IV  funds  does 
not  prevail  then  I  wlU  pursue  Increased 
funding  for  Johnson-O'Malley.  I  think 
that  the  Congress  must  recognize  that  if 
public  schools  located  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations  are  to  do  their  job,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  have  to  de- 
liver funds  in  sufficient  amounts  to  meet 
the  increasing  c4>eratlonal  costs  that 
these  schools  incur  In  order  to  provide 
a  quality  educational  progrcmi  for  our 
Indian  children. 


The  Federal  Government  is  kidding  it- 
self if  it  thinks  that  special  programs  for 
enhancing  Indian  education  Is  enough. 
What  is  needed  are  fimds  to  support 
fully  the  operational  costs  of  reservation 
schools  whose  limited  tax  resources  are 
mcapaUe  of  providing. 

In  my  opinion,  only  basic  operational 
funds  can  guarantee  quality  personnel, 
services,  and  facilities.  Johnson-OTblal- 
ley,  then,  is  a  key  to  providing  the  differ- 
ence between  mediocrity  and  excellence. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  title  IV 
funds  will  provide  operational  assistance, 
but  if  the  Impact  of  title  IV  on  opera- 
tional costs  Is  insufficient  I  wiD  urge  that 
Johnson-O'Malley  funds  be  increased. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  know  of  the  very  sig- 
nificant role  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from. West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  played  in  our  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  full  committee,  when  we  were 
deliberating  the  need  for  increased 
fimdlng  for  coal  research.  His  expertise 
on  this  subject  was  invaluable  in  helping 
us  to  reach  a  decision.  He  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  with  us  going  over  the 
various  proposals,  his  as  well  as  others, 
that  were  presented  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Byrd  was  very  persuasive 
about  the  need  for  additional  fimds  for 
coal  research;  at  the  same  time,  how- 


ever, he  was  very  responsible  in  trying  to 
keep  the  budget  down  to  a  reascoable 
figure.  His  original  proposal  was  for  an 
additional  $100,000,000.  We  looked  at  this 
and  the  other  proposals,  and  we  were 
able  to  come  up  with  an  amount  for  coal 
research  that  is  both  fair  and  reason- 
able. It  was  largely  because  of  Senator 
Btrd's  efforts  that  we  were  able  to  do 
so — ^hls  two  amendments  which  added 
$42  million  were  adopted. 

I  must  also  mention,  of  course,  the 
great  patience,  skill  and  imderstanding 
displayed  by  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Biblx.  on  this 
matter. 

THE   NXB)   rOB   TKX    NATIONAI.    rOTTirDATION   OM 
THX  AXTS    AND    HmCANTTIXS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  amendmentrtn  the  bill  is  one  which 
Increased  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  onsthe  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

In  my  view  it  was  a  responsible  In- 
crease. This  Is  especially  true  if  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  the  Endowments 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  Im- 
proving our  Nation's  cultural  life.  Each 
dollar  provided  to  the  Endowments  helps 
bring  forth  additional  dollars  from  State, 
local,  tmd  private  sources. 

What  has  occurred  in  the  States  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 
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is  a  good  example  of  the  positive  effect 
of  the  Endowments.  These  States  have 
formed  a  Mid-America  Arts  Alliance. 
This  alliance  is  improving  the  cultural 
potential  of  the  area.  In  addition.  State 
arts  and  humanities  councils  are  good 
examples  of  what  seed  money  from  the 
Endowments  can  do. 

Considering  that  the  Endowments 
have  provided  much  in  the  past,  it  would 
be  indeed  unfortunate  if  we  restricted 
their  capabilities  for  the  future  by  deny- 
ing them  responsible  increases  in  their 
budgets.  This  is  especially  important  if 
we  consider  that  the  Endowments  have 
provided  the  States  much  help  in  plan- 
ning for  our  Nation's  Bicentennial  in 
1976.  

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  is  an  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
and  I  sponsored  to  Increase  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  for 
fiscal  year  1974  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Our  amendment  would  have  nearly 
doubled  the  $52.5  million  which  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  requested  for  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research.  The  committee  by  ap- 
proving $95  million  has  come  very  close 
to  fundmg  the  full  amount  requested  in 
our  amendment.  Our  amendment  was 
also  supported  by  23  Senators  who  Joined 
US  In  writing  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  behalf  of  increased  fund- 
ing for  coal  research. 

We  must  accelerate  development  of 
coal  as  a  potential  long-range  solution 
to  the  energy  shortage.  It  can  be  con- 
verted into  clean  burning  pipeline  gas 
and  fuel  oil  at  a  cost  competitive  with  all 
sources  of  energy  an  the  market  today. 
Anything  less  than  a  full-scale  Federal 
coal  research  effort  at  this  time  could 
be  potentially  catastrophic.  I  am  pleased 
the  members  of  the  ccxnmittee  agree. 

Senator  Stevenson  and  I  were 
prompted  to  Introduce  our  amendment 
after  the  administration  requested  an  in- 
crease over  present  spending  of  only  $9 
million  for  coal  research  in  its  fiscal  year 
1974  budget.  However.  In  his  June  1973 
energy  message  to  Congress,  President 
Nixon  later  requested  an  increase  of  $50 
million.  The  appropriation  last  year  for 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  was  $43.5 
million. 

The  energy  crisis  dictates  that  we  de- 
velop all  our  potential  sources  of  en- 
ergy, including  fossil,  atomic,  and  solar. 
We  have  an  estimated  500  years  of  coal 
reserves  beneath  our  land  as  compared 
to  30  years  reserves  of  oil  and  we  would 
be  foolish  not  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Total  funds  for  all  facets  of  coal  re- 
search approved  by  the  Committee  and 
in  the  bill  are  close  to  $150  million.  "ITils 
Is  an  important  step  in  energetically  pur- 
suing the  solutions  to  our  energy  prob- 
lans  which  can  be  provided  through  coal 
research  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  coal 
conversion  research  will  be  given  the  at- 
tention and  resources  It  so  richly  merits. 

lUWXVX  U8BASCB  PBOGRAM  FOB  COAL  IB  AIDED 
BT  FUNDING   IN   APPKOPBIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  pending  measure  rec- 
OB^lzes  the  need  for  increased  research 
tod  development  to  help  meet  our  grow- 


ing energy  demands  and  to  alleviate  the 
crisis  confronting  oiu*  Nation.  I  particu- 
larly congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  providing 
substantial  Increases  for  coal  related 
developments. 

The  higher  funding  levels  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  provide  the  resoiu'ces  to  develop 
our  most  abundant  domestic  fuel — coal. 
As  a  Senator  from  the  largest  coal  pro- 
ducing State  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Pol- 
icy Study  group  under  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  have  con- 
sistently stressed  the  need  for  a  mas- 
sive research  and  development  effort  to 
insure  that  coal  will  be  available  to  meet 
our  energy  needs.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Jackson's  bill  to  estthUsh  a  com- 
bined energy  research  project  with  sat- 
ellite units. 

Historically,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  energy  research  and 
development,  especially,  in  the  fields  of 
coal  gasification,  and  coal,  oil  shale  and 
lignite  liquefaction  first  authorized  in 
the  1940's  by  the  Randolph-O'Mahoney 
Act.  My  interest  in  finding  and  demon- 
strating better  technology  to  expand  our 
energy  supplies  continues  in  this  period 
of  growing  energy  crisis. 

On  July  25.  it  was  my  privilege  to  Join 
with  other  Members  of  this  body  in  urg- 
ing substantial  increases  for  coal  re- 
search and  development.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  our  letter  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblk), 
and  his  appropriations  subcommittee, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VB.  Sbnatk, 
Wathington,  DC.,  fuly  25, 1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Cfiairmcm,    Interior    Subcommittee,    Senate 
Appropriattona  Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
'Waahinf/ton,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cbairmam:  Later  thte  week,  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  scheduled  to  take 
up  In  Executive  Session  H.R.  8917,  the  ap- 
propriations bm  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1074. 
Among  the  items  to  be  considered  will  be 
the  budget  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

In  the  President's  budget  the  funding  for 
the  OCR  was  set  at  $52.5  mUUon,  including 
$61.3  mUUon  In  contract  authority  for  on- 
going and  proposed  projects  relating  to  coal 
research  and  development.  On  May  9  before 
your  Subcommittee,  Senator  Stevenson  of 
nunols  teetlfled  on  behalf  of  himself.  Senator 
SchweUcer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  18  other 
Senators  In  favor  of  Increased  funding  for 
the  OCR— an  additional  $60.7  million  in  con- 
tract authority  for  a  total  contract  authority 
budget  for  the  OCR  of  $102  mmion.  The 
statement  presented  on  behalf  of  these  18 
Senators  also  set  forth  the  projects  for  which 
the  Increases  could  usefully  be  spent. 

it  Is  our  belief  that  the  nation's  current 
energy  situation  dictates  that  such  Increased 
funding  for  coal  research  and  development 
should  be  a  high  budgetary  priority.  The 
President  reached  this  same  conclusion  In 
his  June  29  energy  message  by  calling  for 
Increased  energy  r  &  d  funding  In  fiscal 
1974  of  $100  mmion  over  the  (Mlginal  FY 
74  budget  estimate.  About  half  of  thU  In- 
crease, the  President  Indicated,  should  be 
spent  on  coal  research  and  development.  Thla 
corresponds  closely  to  the  Increase  proposed 


In  the  May  9  testimony  before  your  Commit- 

tM. 

There  are  various  proposaOs  to  ezpaind  and 
restructure  the  government's  programs  re- 
lating to  energy  research  and  develc^mant. 
The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
can  be  expanded  now.  If  the  Congress  ahould 
decide  later  on  that  an  expanded  or  some- 
what different  approach  Is  necessary,  the 
programs  ongoing  within  the  OCR  can  easily 
be  Incorporated.  The  funding  for  the  OCR 
can  be  Increased  immediately.  It  has  the  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  and  numerous  worthy 
applications  await  funding.  Our  energy  prob- 
lems only  worsen  by  the  day.  We  have  already 
waited  far  too  long  to  begm  the  level  of  re- 
search necessary  to  utUlze  adequately  our 
vaet  coal  reserves.  We  ought  now  to  redouble 
those  efforts.  Coal  technology,  Including  min- 
ing technology,  is  capable  of  unlocking  the 
nation's  largest  energy  resource.  For  a  small 
Investment  we  can  help  make  the  nation  less 
dependent  upon  undependable  and  Increas- 
ingly expensive  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  In  your  Sub- 
committee's consideration  of  Hit.  8917  you 
give   the    most    favorable    consideration    to 
lncre€Med    funding    for    the    Office    of    Coal 
Research. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  m,  Lee  Metoalf,  Jo- 
seph R.  Blden,  Jr.,  Richard  Schwelker. 
Birch  Bayh,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Marlow  W.  Cook.  Hugh  Scott,  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Clifford  P.  Case,  Quentln 
N.  Burdlck,  George  McOovem,  Walter 
F.  Mondale,  Prank  E.  Moss. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Harold  E.  Hughes. 
Edward  J.  Gurney,  James  Abourezk. 
J.  Glenn  BeaU,  Jr..  Jennings  Randolph, 
Charles  H.  Percy.  Mike  Gravel. 
Dick   Clark,   Thomas  P.   Eagleton,   Bill 
Brock. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
affirmative  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  working  to  meet  this  re- 
quest is  a  significant  step  toward  de- 
veloping a  better  program  to  utilize  our 
vast  coal  reserves. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the 
Increased  fvmdlng  for  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  provides  $42.5  million  over  the 
Inadequate  budget  request,  bringing  OCR 
funding  to  a  level  of  $95  million.  In- 
cluded in  this  increase  are : 

To  reactivate  the  coal  liquefaction  pilot 
plant,  Cresap,  W.  Va.  The  Office  of  Coal 
Research  is  directed  to  utUize  $2  million 
in  unobligated  fimds  previously  appro- 
priated for  this  project— $3  million. 

To  expand  research  on  magnetohydro- 
dynamics — MHD — including  cooperative 
programs  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

initiation    of    pilot    plant    design $3 

million. 

To  accelerate  construction  of  a  solvent 
refined  coal  pilot  plant,  Ftort  Lewis. 
Wash.,  $3  million;  and  to  initiate  design 
of  a  demonstration  plant,  $1  million — $4 
million. 

Improved  coal  combustion  tech- 
niques— $500,000. 

The  committee  has  approved  general 
Increases  of  $20  million  for  coal  liquefac- 
tion and  $12  million  for  coal  gasification, 
including  $3.4  million  for  project  COED 
to  strengthen  existing  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  to  initiate  new 
efforts. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Mtoes  contains  an 
increase  of  $7.5  million  for  improved 
coal  mining  technology — a  vital  endeavor 
If  we  are  to  fully  utilize  our  coal  resources 
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in  the  future.  It  is  essential  that  we  find 
ways  to  extract  coal  economically,  under 
the  highest  possible  standards  of  health 
and  safety. 

While  I  feel  that  the  pending  measure 
is  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
budget  request,  I  caution  that  it  is  still- 
Inadequate  for  the  coal  research  and 
development  level  our  Government  can 
and  should  achieve  If  we  would  spend  far 
less  on  outer  space  endeavors  and  more 
here  on  Earth. 

As  I  have  stressed  in  the  past,  the  ad- 
ministration's 1974  original  budget  for 
energy  research  and  development  re- 
flects a  token  $61.6  million  for  coal  tech- 
nologies needed  for  the  1980's  and  1990's 
and  a  flagrant  $107  million  increase  to 
a  gigantic  $506  million  for  nuclear  tech- 
nologies for  the  21st  century.  Space  and 
nuclear  activities  are  overfunded  an- 
nuaUy,  in  my  opinion. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  President's 
energy  message  of  Jime  29  called  for  in- 
creased energy  research  and  develop- 
ment fimding  of  $100  million,  half  of 
which  would  be  for  coal.  Nevertheless, 
this  amended  request  was  "too  little  and 
too  late." 

With  coal  and  clean  derlvatlTes  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  only  domestic 
alternatives  to  oil  imports,  it  is  obvious 
that  action,  not  rhetoric,  is  needed  now 
to  insure  the  future  and  essential  role 
that  domestic  resources,  principally  coal, 
must  serve  in  our  energy  economy. 
*  For  20-plus  years,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  subsidized  nuclear  power  de- 
veloped on  the  premise  of  abundant  elec- 
tric energy.  We  must  now  apply  this 
same  concept  and  assiu'e  abimdant  sup- 
plies of  domestic,  not  foreign,  raiergy 
resources,  compatible  with  environmen- 
tal requirements.  It  is  unrealistic  to  con- 
tinue to  expect  that  increased  explora- 
tion for  domestic  oil  and  gas  can  alone 
carry  the  burden  for  successful  obvlatlon 
of  the  energy  crisis. 

During  hearings  before  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study  Group 
on  Federal  energy  research  programs 
and  priorities,  I  pointed  out  that  our 
Nation's  long-term  energy  postm-e  de- 
pends on  the  successful  development  of 
solar  energy,  the  nuclear  breeder  reactor, 
controlled  fusion,  and  other  imconven- 
tional  energy  resources.  First,  however, 
we  must  successfully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  1970's  and  1980's  when 
there  will  be  need  for  the  development 
of  sulfur  oxide  control  technology,  coal 
-liquefaction,  both  high-  and  low-Btu 
coal  gasification,  and  geothermal  energy 
soiu-ces. 

With  present  technology,  there  are 
some  150  billion  tons  of  recoverable  coal, 
out  of  an  estimated  3.2  trillion  tons.  Even 
should  maximum  production  be  pur- 
sued for  the  next  15  years,  less  than  10 
percent  of  our  presently  recoverable  re- 
serves would  be  consumed. 

Nevertheless,  energy  self-sufBcIency 
will  require  unprecedented  growth  from 
our  Nation's  coal  industry.  This  means 
that,  at  a  minimum,  by  1985,  the  United 
States  must  be  capable  of  producing  and 
using.  In  environmentally  acceptable 
ways,  between  1.8  and  a^^  billion  tons  of 
coal.  This  compares  to  aenut  700  million 


tons,  today.  This  is  a  two  and  one-half 
to  three-fold  increase  In  production  in 
12  years.  However,  should  other  energy 
supplies  not  be  able  to  meet  their  pro- 
jected roles  this  task  for  coal  could  be 
made  even  more  difficult.  Coal  produc- 
tion might  have  to  reach  2.6  billion  tons. 
This  means  that  by  the  year  2000,  pro- 
duction might  have  to  be  as  high  as  4 
billion  tons. 

A  crash  program  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire cooperation  from  the  private  sec- 
tor where  the  greatest  expertise  now  ex- 
ists. Yet,  the  very  companies  which  pos- 
sess the  expertise  on  such  technologies 
as  synthetic  fuels  from  coal  will  continue 
to  be  wary  of  joint  government-industry 
projects  miless  the  Federal  effort  Is 
maintained  at  a  high  and  constant  level. 
Unless  we  do  this,  particularly  in  the  asaa 
of  "coal  research,  our  Nation  will  suffer 
from  a  critical  energy  shortage  beyond 
the  proportions  we  know  today  or  even 
predict  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  leadership  desires  to  postpone 
the  vote  on  this  matter  until  noon.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  yield  back  my  time 
and  to  enter  into  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  that  the  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  appropriation  should  be  at  what- 
ever time  the  majority  leader,  who  is 
standing  very  pensively  in  front  of  me, 
determines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill  occur  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  rule  xn  be  waived? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  ask  that  all  pertinent 
rules  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  time 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring  to  get  enough 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
■nONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
CERTAIN  HIGHWAYS— CONFER. 
ENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  502. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  502,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls* 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  503) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  uid  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  aU  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  Senate  proceedings  of  the  Congrb- 
siONAL  Record  of  July  27,  1973,  at  pp. 
26329-26343). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Barry  Meyer. 
Bailey  Guard,  Hal  Brayman.  Phil  Cum- 
mlngs,  John  Yago,  Leon  Billings,  Rick 
Herod,  and  Kathy  Cudlipp  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  vote  on  this  measure. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ron 
Katz  be  accorded  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordetpd. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qtionun.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  thay  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  Ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  ] 

The  legislative  ^lerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  \ 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  W.  President,  I  ask   / 
unanimous  consent  tht^^rtne  order  for  ^ — 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report  represents  months  of 
very  arduous  work  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees.  As  my  colleagues 
will  remember,  we  failed  to  pass  a  high- 
way bill  last  year,  although  we  did 
emerge  from  over  40  hours  of  conference 
with  a  1-year  extension  of  the  major 
highway  programs.  The  measure  failed 
to  gain  approval  when  a  quonun  call  in 
the  House  blocked  final  passage. 

This  year  we  had  to  begin  anew.  My 
subcommittee  on  transportation  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  in  February  this  year 
and  received  testimony  from  over  40  wit- 
nesses. The  PuWic  Works  Committee 
then  reported  a  comprehensive  bill  to  the 
Senate  on  March  1,  and  we  passed  the 
measure  after  several  hours  of  debate 
aa  March  15. 

In  mid-April,  the  House  passed  its 
version  of  the  highway  bill,  and  we  went 
to  conference  on  May  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  report  that  the 
conference  held  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  was  a  very 
di£Bcult  one.  I  know  that  is  a  common 
expression  around  here,  but  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  here  longer 
than  I  have  suggested  that  It  was  the 
most  difficult  conference  they  have  ever 
participated  in. 

We  were  In  conference  over  2Vi 
months.  The  conferees  met  29  times,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
among  themselves  several  times  to  try 
to  work  out  solutions  to  our  most  diffi- 
cult problem,  the  question  of  divertmg 
money  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
the  use  of  mass  transit. 

I  believe  we  have  emerged  with  a 
strong  bill  which  preserves  the  essence 
of  the  Senate  position  on  the  highway 
bUl. 

Before  I  move  Into  a  discussion  of  the 
major  points  of  agreement.  I  want  to 
briefly  say  a  word  about  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  House  who  worked  so 
diligently  to  bring  this  measure  to  the 
Members  of  both  bodies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  undoubtedly  knows  more  about 
highway  legislation  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  In  the  confer- 
ence, he  demonstrated  the  same  strength 
and  patience  that  have  marked  his  years 
of  service  as  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. Even  though  his  position  on  the 
highway  trust  fund  differed  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  he  worked  with  all  of  the  conferees 
and  devoted  his  efforts  to  try  to  reach 
a  compromi.se  that  would  fairly  repre- 
sent the  Senate. 

Senator  Mttskk  of  Maine  proved  to  be 
a  tough  and  fair  negotiator  and  an  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  the  Senate  view 
which  he  championed  In  the  debate  on 
this  matter  last  year.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  been  a  leader  in  the  struggle 
to  Improve  the  environment,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  efforts  In  the  conference. 

Senator  Montota  of  New  Mexico,  al- 
though deeply  involved  with  his  work 
on  the  Watergate,  contributed-^our 
efforts  to  bring  this  measure  to  a  success- 
ful concluslcm.  I 

The  ranking  Republican.  Senator 
Bakir  of  Tennessee,  worked  with  us  In 


the  evenings  when  his  Watergate  ses- 
sions had  concluded  and  brought  sharp 
and  Incisive  reasoning  which  helped  us 
to  solve  our  knottiest  problem  of  how 
to  confront  the  mass  transit  Issue. 

Senator  Buckley  of  New  York  at- 
tended most  of  our  sessions  and  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  suggest  points  of 
agreement  on  several  difficult  issues. 

Senator  Stafford  of  Vermont,  who  has 
always  been  one  of  oiu-  most  conscien- 
tious and  hard  working  Members,  showed 
his  wilhngness  to  arrange  his  time  so 
that  he  could  give  the  maximum  atten- 
tion to  this  measure.  And  I  might  add 
that  his  fairness  and  the  constructive 
attitude  that  he  brought  to  the  confer- 
ence heli>ed  us  to  keep  our  lines  of  com- 
munication open  during  periods  of  ten- 
sion and  frustration. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  conferees  worked  very  effec- 
tively as  a  imit.  When  we  offered  a  Sen- 
ate position  on  one  of  the  critical  Issues 
to  the  House,  we  spoke  with  one  voice, 
even  though  some  of  us  may  have  dis- 
agreed privately  among  ourselves.  That, 
I  think,  lent  some  strength  to  our  bar- 
gaining position. 

On  the  House  side,  I  want  to  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  my  colleague  from 
Texas  and  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, Jim  Wright.  He  set  the  tone  of  the 
conference  and  kept  us  negotiating  even 
when  matters  seemed  hopelessly  dead- 
locked. His  good  himior.  his  fairness,  and 
his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  this 
measure  were  invaluable  assets  in  con- 
cluding a  successful  conference. 

I  want  to  also  express  my  appreciation 
to  Congressman  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota, 
Congressman  Kluczynski,  of  Illinois. 
Congressman  Johnson  of  California, 
Congressman  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Con- 
gressman CLKVELAin),  of  New  Hampshire, 
Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Congressman  Sntder.  of 
Kentucky. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
Congressman  Harsha,  of  Ohio,  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  on  the  House  side. 
He  fought  very  hard  for  his  position, 
and,  though  the  conference  did  not  up- 
hold his  view  on  the  trust  fund,  I  believe 
every  Senate  conferee  emerged  from  the 
conference  with  great  respect  for  his 
efforts  to  represent  the  point  of  view  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  began  their  sessions  with  some 
110  points  of  difference  in  the  two  bills. 
By  May  17,  we  had  resolved  all  but  13 
issues.  Yet  those  13  issues  were  un- 
resolved for  more  than  2  months. 

At  the  center,  of  course,  was  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  open  the  trust  fund  so 
that  urban  areas  could  use  their  highway 
trust  funds,  at  local  option,  for  this  sup- 
port of  mass  transit  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

On  March  14  the  Senate  had  decided 
that  question  by  a  vote  of  49  to  44  on 
the  so-called  Muskie-Baker  amendment, 
which  opened  the  trust  fund.  The  House, 
shortly  over  a  month  later,  decided  to  the 
contrary. 

From  May  17  until  we  reached  a  final 
agreement  (»  July  18,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  10  proposals  and  counter- 
prc^osals  to  reach  a  solution  on  this 


question.  I  believe  that  the  solution  that 
we  ultimately  reached  was  an  eminently 
fair  one. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  bill,  fiscal  1974, 
the  House  position  will  prevail:  None  of 
the  highway  trust  funds  can  be  used  for 
any  form  of  mass  transit.  In  fiscal  1975. 
up  to  $200  million  of  trust  fund  moneys 
can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  buses,  the 
most  iinmediately  available  form  of  mass 
transit.  Then  in  fiscal  1976,  the  Muskie- 
Baker  amendment  will  prevail,  unless 
Congress  in  the  meantime  enacts  legis- 
lation setting  up  some  kind  of  assured 
turban  transportation  fimdlng,  such  as  a 
trust  fund,  which  will  cover  both  high- 
ways and  mass  transit. 

In  this  compromise.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  both  sides  have  given  substanti- 
ally. The  Senate  gives  up  rail  mass  transit 
from  the  trust  fund  until  fiscal  1976,  al- 
though general  fund  moneys  can  be  ez» 
changed  for  trust  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses in  both  1974  and  1975.  The  House 
gives  up  Its  absolute  Insistence  that  no 
funds  shall  be  diverted  from  the  trust 
fimd  for  nonhighway  related  projects. 

My  Senate  colleagues  should  realize 
how  deeply  the  House  Members  feel 
about  this  issue  and  how  difficult  it  was 
to  ask  them  to  yield  on  something  which 
they  considered  to  be  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  important 
matters  covered  in  this  bill.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  cover  all  of  them  here,  but 
I  will  mention  a  few  which  deserve  to  be 
recognized. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  authoriza- 
tion levels.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate contained  some  $19  billion  over  3 
years.  The  House  bill  contained  around 
$25  bilUon  for  the  same  period. 

The  conferees  recognized  that  we 
would  have  to  make  substantial  cuts  in 
the  House  bill  in  order  to  avoid  a  veto  of 
this  measiu-e.  Therefore,  our  final  bill 
contains  approximately  $19.9  billion,  a 
cut  of  over  $5  billion  from  the  House 
passed  bill. 

I  aisk  imanimous  consent  to  include  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  opening  remarks  a 
summary  of  the  spending  levels  author- 
ized In  the  bill,  and  a  State-by-State 
breakdown  of  spending  under  various 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  believe  we  have  done 
our  utmost  to  exercise  fiscsd  responsi- 
bility on  this  measure.  The  conferees  at 
the  end  of  their  work  went  over  the  bill 
item  by  item  to  determine  where  and  how 
much  we  could  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tions. As  a  result  of  their  concern  and 
their  care,  I  believe  we  have  a  reason- 
able bill  which  the  President  should  sign. 
And  I  should  add  that  the  important 
figure  is  the  authorization  level  for  the 
first  year,  which  is  roughly  $6  billion. 
Administration  spokesmen,  although  un- 
willing to  suggest  a  precise  figure,  strong- 
ly indicated  that  a  $6  billion  level  the 
first  year,  which  is  the  year  for  which 
they  should  have  the  greatest  concern, 
would  be  acceptable. 

We  have  adhered  to  that  suggestion. 

A  strongly  contested  issue  was  the 
matter  of  the  so-called  priority   pri- 
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mary  system  of  highways  in  the  House 
bill.  The  House,  both  this  year  {ind  last. 
Included  a  provision  for  a  system  of  high- 
ways, not  to  exceed  10.000  miles  of  pri- 
mary roads  to  connect  with  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  authorization  level  in 
the  House-passed  bill  was  $900  million 
over  3  years. 

The  conference  agreement  substan- 
tially modified  the  House  position.  The 
10,000-mlle  figure,  which  was  objection- 
able both  to  the  Senate  and  the  admin- 
istration, was  dropped  from  the  bill. 
Rather  than  $900  million  over  3  years, 
the  bill  contains  $600  million  over  3 
years.  And  In  response  to  the  concerns  of 
those  who  fear  a  "junior  Interstate"  sys- 
tem, the  bill  provides  that  the  roads  do 
not  have  to  be  built  to  Interstate  stand- 
ards and  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  shall  be  70  percent,  not  90  percent 
as  on  the  Interstate  System.  Th^  cai- 
ferees  do  not  see  the  priority  primary 
program  In  this  bill  as  a  commitment 
to  an  entirely  new  system  of  highways 
with  a  specified  level  of  mileage. 

Aiiother  Important  Issue  was  the  ques- 
tion of  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  companies.  In  the  Senate  last 
March,  we  passed  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Williaks)  which  would 
have  provided  some  $800  million  over 
2  years  for  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit.  No  similar  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill. 

Faced  with  the  unrelenting  opposi- 
tion of  the  tidmlnlstratlon.  which  indi- 
cated that  operating  subsidies  In  any 
form  would  Invite  a  veto,  and  the  skep- 
ticism as  the  House  conferees,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  to  drop  operating 
subsidies  from  the  bill.  I  should  note, 
however,  that  the  remainder  of  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  which  provided  $3 
billion  In  capital  grants  for  mass  transit 
over  the  next  3  years,  was  retained. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees  be- 
lieve that  the  breakthrough  on  the 
Muskle-Baker  amendment  will  be  of  sig- 
nificant importance  to  the  future  fimd- 
Ing  of  mass  transit. 

The  question  of  interstate  transfer  Is 
also  closely  related  to  mass  transit.  The 
Senate  bill  allowed  urban  areas  and 
States  to  jointly  request  the  withdrawal 
of  controversial  interstate  routes  from 
the  system.  If  an  acceptable  substitute 
route  were  provided  or  if  the  route  were 
withdrawn  because  it  was  nonessential, 
any  funds  left  over  would  have  gone  to 
the  account  of  the  urban  area  to  be  used 
for  highways  or  any  mode  of  mass 
transit. 

The  conference  agreement  would  not 
permit  fimds  allocation  for  withdrawn 
interstates  from  the  trust  fund  to  be  used 
for  mass  transit:  However,  urbanized 
areas  would  be  permitted  to  trade  their 
allocations  for  controversial  interstate 
segments  for  an  equal  dollar  amount 
from  the  general  revenues  which  would 
be  used  to  build  rail  lines  or  to  buy  roll- 
ing stock  for  any  mode  of  public  trans- 
portation. The  money  originally  ear- 
marked for  the  "traded"  highway 
projects  would  remain  In  the  highway 
trust  fxmd  for  highway  purposes. 

In  addition,  a  State  would  be  able  to 
give  up  a  planned  segment  of  interstate 


highway  in  one  section  of  the  State  and 
use  that  allocaticm  from  the  trust  fund 
for  Interstate  mileage  In  another  part  of 
the  State.  Alternatively,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  may  determine  that 
the  imused  allocation  may  be  transferred 
to  another  State  or  States  where  there 
is  a  more  pressing  need. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  an  un- 
limited amount  of  new  interstate  mileage 
to  provide  for  the  Interstate  transfers; 
the  conference  substitute  sets  a  ceiling 
on  new  interstate  construction  of  500 
miles,  300  miles  above  the  present  ceiling. 

The  conferees  were  imable  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  language  concerning 
highway  beautiflcatlon;  however,  they 
intend  that  the  beautiflcatlon  program 
should  proceed  with  funds  carried  over 
last  year.  Administrative  expenses  for 
this  program  are  also  provided  so  that 
the  personnel  working  in  this  field  can 
remain  at  their  jobs.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  beautiflcatlon  in  a  sep- 
arate conference,  as  they  recognize  the 
importance  of  keeping  this  program, 
which  was  started  in  1965.  moving  along 
at  a  steady  pace. 

The  question  of  "passthrough"  and 
"earmarking"  of  fimds  for  urbanized 
areas  also  received  considerable  atten- 
tion. Although  the  Senate  bill  contained 
earmarking  for  urbanized  areas  of  over 
400,000  population  sund  allowed  fimds  to 
be  "passed  through"  or  controlled  by  in- 
corporated municipalities  within  those 
urbanized  areas  having  400,000  or  more 
popiilation,  the  House  bill  had  no  such 
provisions,  and,  in  fact,  tin  earmarking 
provision  was  defeated  on  the  House  fioor 
by  nearly  200  votes. 

In  the  bill  reported  by  the  conferees, 
the  concept  of  earmarking  is  preserved. 
Funds  attributable  to  iut>anized  areas  of 
200,000  or  more  must  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  In  those  areas  according 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  formula  developed 
by  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If  such  a  formula  is  not  developed 
and  approved,  then  the  fimds  will  be 
allocated  among  these  urbanized  areas  In 
the  ratio  that  the  population  within  each 
such  urbanized  area  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  such  urbanized  areas  In  the 
State.  We  believe  that  this  provision  will 
assure  that  our  larger  urbanized  areas 
receive  their  fair  share  of  highway  funds 
and  will  largely  cancel  the  allegation  that 
rural-dominated  State  authorities  can 
deny  urbanized  areas  the  funds  they 
require. 

On  the  question  of  Impoundment,  both 
bills  contained  prov^ons  prohibiting 
impoundment  in  one  torm  or  another; 
the  House  bill  prohibited  the  impoimd- 
m«it  of  funds  imder  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act:  the  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
impoundment  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  from  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Both  provisions  were  dropped  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  in  view  of  strong  ad- 
ministration opposition  and  in  light  of 
other  efforts  by  the  Congress  to  place 
strong  restrictions  on  the  President's 
ability  to  impoimd.  However,  this  action 
by  the  conferees  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
any  endorsement  of  Impoundment,  smd 
Individual  Members  may  initiate  further 
action  later  on  this  matter  If  the  adminl- 
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stratim  c<»itinue8  to  withhold  hi^way 
funds  or  if  dUier  congressional  initiatives 
do  not  succeed. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  an  exhaustlv« 
list  of  every  item  in  title  I  oif  the  bill,  but 
there  are  several  other  provisions  which 
deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Several  of  our  witnesses,  both  this 
year  and  last,  complained  about  the  bur- 
den of  red  tape  and  the  lengthy  time  in- 
volved in  approving  highway  projects. 
Both  bills  contained  provisions  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  alternative  pro- 
cedures from  those  in  current  laws  to 
approve  highway  projects  on  systems 
other  than  the  interstate  system.  The 
conference  agreement  conttdns  a  pro- 
vision entitled  "Certificate  acceptance" 
which  allow^  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  accept  a  certification  of  the 
cf4>abillty  of  the  State  to  perform  its 
duties  under  the  law.  Hie  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  make  a  final  inspec- 
tion of  the  projects  upon  completion  and 
require  an  adequate  report  of  the  esti- 
mated and  actual  cost  of  construction; 
however,  much  of  the  interim  responsi- 
bilities would  devolve  upon  the  States. 
This  section,  however,  does  not  relieve 
any  State  of  the  responsibility  of  com- 
plying with  environmental  statutes. 

The  economic  growth  center  develop- 
ment highways,  which  were  in  the  origi- 
nal House  bill,  were  Included  In  the  con- 
ference agreement.  However  the  author- 
ization levels  were  trimmed  to  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1974,  $75  million  In  fiscal 
1975,  and  $100  million  in  fiscal  1976. 

One  provision  which  has  received  con- 
siderable att^tion  and  considerable  mall 
provides  for 'bicycle  paths  and  pedestrian 
walkways  to  be  funded  from  apportion- 
ments to  the  State,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  for  primary,  secondary,  ur- 
ban extension,  and  urban  system  roads. 
The  compromise  agreement  reached  in 
the  conference  allows  up  to  $40  mlUlon 
a  year  to  be  used  for  these  purposes,  witli 
no  more  than  $2  million  for  any  one 
State.  V 

The  issue  of  highway  safety  was  re- 
solved by  including  provisions  which  ap- 
peared in  both  S.  893,  the  Senate  passed 
safety  bill,  and  title  n  of  the  House  biU. 
which  authorized  seversd  new  programs 
for  highway  st^ety  for  projects  on  the 
Federal  aid  system.  The  thrust  of  the 
Senate  bill  was  to  correct  safety  hazards 
on  roads  off  the  Federal  aid  system.  This 
Senate  measure,  which  contained  the  so- 
called  Federal  aid  safer  roads  system. 
was  included  in  the  final  bill  as  a  demon- 
stration program.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  House  provisions,  which  in- 
cluded fimding  for  both  Federal  aifl 
roads,  out  of  the  trust  fund,  and  off-sys- 
tem roads,  out  of  general  revenues,  were 
consolidated  to  provide  funding  only  for 
roads  on  the  Federal  aid  system.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  safety  programs  on 
and  off  the  Federal  aid  system  are  to  be 
funded  from  the  Highway  Trvist  Fund, 
reflecting  the  high  priority  which  the 
conferees  assign  to  safety. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  conferees 
substantially  reduced  the  authorizations 
for  safety  below  the  amounts  requested 
in  the  House  bill.  The  House  bUl  con- 
tained some  $4.3  billion  over  3  years 
for  safety;  the  final  bill  contains  ap- 
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proximately  $1.9  billion,  the  amoimt  the 
conferees  considered  that  the  States 
could  prudently  spend  during  the  life  of 
this  legislation. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  clear  the  record  cdncem- 
Ing  a  misprint  in  the  conference  report. 
section  121  of  the  bill  is  entiUed  "Public 
Transportation,"  and  It  amends  section 
142  of  title  23.  Midway  through  para- 
graph (a)  (2)  on  page  11  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  a  reference  is  made  to  sec- 
tion 140(b)  (6) .  This  is  an  error  that  only 
appears  in  the  prints,  not  In  the  official 
records,  which  have  the  correct  refer- 
ence, which  is  section  104(b)(6). 


Procram 


Saftr  rotds  demonstration 

preeram 

Driver  oducation  tvaluation. 

Total 

Ull  totals: 

Titlal 

Titlall 


Titl*  III  ({3.000,000,000 
ovar  tho  3-yaar 
pariod.) 


Fitcalyaar— 

1974 

1975 

1976 

50 

100 

100 

10 

461 

763 

SOI  S 

S.  58S 

6.0S8.S 
763 

6,208.5 
801.5 

461 

6.049 


6.8S1.S       7.010.0 


EXHIBIT  1 

TITLE  1 

|ln  millions  of  dollarai 

rneelywr— 

Progrtm 

1974 

1975 

1976 

latarstata ^... 

Ruril-primary 

2.600 
6tO 
390 
7S0 
290 
33 
16 

>  140 

>10 

130 

60 

•75 

SO 

•1.5 
•5 
>2 
tl 
SO 
17 
SO 
100 
>S8.C7  . 

>S.S  . 

•  2ai 

20 

.25  . 
>10  . 
>6S  . 
•10  - 

3.000 
700 
400 
800 
300 
33 
16 

>  140 

'10 

<30 

75 

'75 

75 

'1.5 
>S 
■2 
'1 
SO 
15 
SO 
200 

3,000 
700 

Rural-secondary 

400 

Urban 

Urban-axttnsions 

Forast  MghwajTS 

PvWic  lands  hifliwayi 



800 
300 

33 
16 

Forast  daveiopad  roads  iiid 
tniu 

hiMic  lands  daveiopad  roeda 
and  trails ..__ 

>  140 
'  10 

Parks  roads  and  trails  ... 

>  30 

fwtkwfx . . 

ladian  reservation  roads  and 
bridfas 

Economic  growth  center  de- 
veloped hifhways 

Administrative  expenses  (M|k- 
«ray  beautilication) 

ViriiR  Islands 

75 

'75 

100 

■LS 
t  S 

Geam 

American  Samoa 

»2 
1 1 

Minimum  authorization... 

50 

Apportionment-primary 

Urban  M|h  density 

15 
SO 

Priority  primary  routes... 

300 

Alaska  hifhway 

Bridies  on  Federal  dams. 

firaat  river  road 

•  35 

20 

"Yjj-; 

•25 

•35 

Alaskan  assistance 

20 

Scenic  highways  study.... 

Mass  transit  study 

Metro  accessibility 

Intar-Amarican  highway.. 
Rural  bus  dem.  program.. 
Railroad-hiihwaydem.... 

""•'50 

Total 

5.588 

6.088.5 

6.208.5 

APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  URBAN  FUNDS- 
nSCAL  YEAR  1974 


(Thousands  of  dollars| 


SWt 


Urban 

extension 

(1290  A») 


Urbsn 

system 

O78D,000) 


H 


■  General  Treasury  funds. 

'  {10.000,000  of  this  figure  is  out  of  genei  al  treasury  funds. 

>  One-third  out  of  general  treesury  funds. 


TITLE  II 
IMUIions  of  tfolUrsI 


Rjcal  year— 


$3,607 

Alaska 239 

Arliooa 2.605 

Arkansas 1,631 

California 34.155 

Colorado 3.216 

Connecticut 4.397 

Daiaerare.. 743 

Florida 9.944 

Geortfi 4.876 

HawSl. 1,154 

Idaiw 601 

Illinois 17,173 

Indiana 6,142 

Iowa 2.805 

KaasM 2.577 

KMtMky 3.002 

Louisiana 4.338 

Maine 827 

Maryland 5.703 

Masaackuaetts 9,006 

Mickipn 12,159 

Minnesota....... 4,575 

Mississippi 1.680 

Missouri. 5,983 

Montana. 608 

ffebraaka 1,648 

Neveda.. 734 

NewHampsMre 752 

New  Jersey 12.093 

New  Mexico.. 1,258 

New  York 29,375 

North  Carolina 4,010 

North  DakoU 511 

Ohio 15.003 

Oklahoma 3.098 

Orefon 2,503 

Pennsylvania 15.480 

Rhode  Island 1,571 

South  Carolina.......  2,114 

South  DakoU.. 480 

Tennessee 4,168 

Texas 16,373 

Ut«h 1,563 

Vermont 244 

Virginia 5.472 

Washington 4.540 

West^nia.„ 1,170 

Wisconsin 5,290 

Wyoming 320 

District  ol  ColumUi...  1, 457 

Puerto  Rloo 2,754 

TottI 277,730 


19.348 

3.735 

6,758 

4,225 

88.508 

8,334 

11.394 

3.735 

25,769 

12.635 

3.735 

3,735 

44.502 

15.916 

7.269 

6.678 

7,778 

11.240 

3.735 

14.777 

23.337 

31,507 

11,856 

4,354 

15,505 

3.735 

4.272 

3.735 

3,735 

31,338 

3.735 

76.121 

10.390 

3,735 

38.877 

8.027 

6.485 

40,114 

4,070 

5.479 

3.735 

10.802 

42,429 

4.050 

3,735 

14,179 

11,764 

3.735 

U,708 

3.735 

3.775 

7.136 


1231 
114 
209 
114 

2.911 
257 
379 
114 
745 
339 
114 
114 

1.420 
432 
152 
142 
202 
307 
114 
467 
781 

1.020 
343 
114 
465 
114 
114 
114 
114 

1.096 
114 

2,572 
219 
114 

1,198 
189 
117 

1,248 
134 
117 
114 
268 

1,247 
132 
114 
432 
338 
114 
373 
114 
136 
195 


746,996 


22,811 


Program 


1974 


1975 


1976 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  URBAN  FUNDS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


NHTSA: 

{m 100 

(403) 42.5 

g«yA:(«02) ::::  25 

I7(a)and403| lo 

ll-hi|hway  crossings 25 

Bridge   reconstruction    and 

rtplKement- 25 

Pavwntnt  marking 25 

Pivemtnt  marking  reseerch..  10 

Drug  use  and  drivtr  behavior..  10 
Piojects    for    high    hazard 

locations 50 

faedside  obstacle  elimiu^' 

hon 25 

Safety  educabonal  studyL.jr  5 

Citizen  participation  study. . .  1 

Feasibility  study....  5 

Jedestrian  safety  study S 

Adoption  of  mandatory  seat- 

.beHlaws 25 

Fatality  reductioas 12.5 


12s 

55 

30 
10 
75 


ISO 
65 
35 
10 
7S 


IThousands  of  dollarsi 


75 
75 
10      . 

75 
75 

10 

10 

75 

75 

7$ 

75 

Urban 

extension 

($300,000) 


Urban 

system 

(t800,000) 


H  percent 
planning 


32 
16 


37.5 
19 


»,  732 

247 

Arbona 2.696 

Arkansas 1,687 

California 35,333 

Colorado 3.327 

Connectieut 4.549 

Oeiewere 769 

Florida 10.287 

Gaoffia 5,044 

HaweU 1,194 

Idaho 622 

IMiMb 17,765 


89,467 
3.783 
6.845 

4.280 
89.643 

8,44W 
11,540 

3.783 
26,100 
12.797 

3,783 

3.783 
45.072 


$253 
125 
229 
125 

3.188 
281 
415 
125 
816 
371 
125 
125 

l.SM 


Urban 


Urban 


SUte 


extension  system       K  percent 

($800,000)  ^-     • 


($300,000) 


planning 


Indiana 6,354 

Iowa 2,902 

Keiwes 2.666 

Kentucky 3.105 

Louisiana 4,487 

Maine 8S6 

Maryland 5,899 

Massachusetts 9,316 

Michigan 12.578 

Minnesota 4,733 

Mississippi 1,738 

Missouri 6.190 

Montana 629 

Nebraska...-. 1.705 

Nevada 759 

NewHampdiir* 778 

New  Jersey 12,510 

New  Mexico 1, 301 

NewYorti 30,388 

North  Carolina 4,148 

North  Dakota 528 

Ohio 15,520 

Oklahoma 3. 205 

Oregon 2,589 

Pennsylvania 16,014 

Rhode  Island 1.625 

South  Carolina 2,187 

South  Dakota. 497 

Tennessee 4. 312 

Texas 16,938 

Utah 1,617 

Vermont 252 

Virginia 5,660 

Washington 4,696 

West  Virginia 1,210 

Wisconsin 5,473 

Wyoming 331 

District  of  Columbit...  1.507 

Puerto  Rico 2,849 


16.120 

473 

7.362 

166 

6.764 

155 

7.878 

221 

11.384 

336 

3.783 

125 

14,967 

511 

23,636 

856 

31.911 

1,117 

12.008 

375 

4,410 

125 

15.704 

509 

3.783 

125 

4.326 

125 

3.783 

125 

3,783 

125 

31,739 

1.200 

3.783 

125 

77,096 

2.816 

10.523 

239 

3,783 

125 

39,376 

1.311 

8,130 

207 

6.569 

194 

40,628 

1,366 

4.122 

147 

5,549 

128 

3,783 

125 

10,940 

294 

42.973 

1.365 

4.102 

145 

3.783 

125 

14,360 

473 

11,914 

370 

3.783 

125 

13,884 

406 

3.783 

125 

3.823 

149 

7,228 

214 

Total 

287.306          7»i  «3              91  m 

APPROXIMATE 

APPORTIONMENT    OF    URBAN    FUNDS- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976                             "" 

IThousands  of  dollars)                        "^ 

State 

Urban           Urban 
extension         system      H  percent 
($300,000)     ($800,000)     -irfannlng 

Alabama $3,732 

Alaska 247 

Arizona 2.698 

Arkansas 1.687 

California .-  35, 333 

Coiorado 3.327 

Connecticut 4.549 

Delaware 769 

norida 10.287 

Georgia 5,044 

Hawaii 1, 194 

Idaho 622 

INInois 17,765 

Indiana. 6.354 

Iowa .*. 2.902 

Kanus 2.666 

Kentucky 3, 105 

Louisiana 4,487 

Maine 856 

Maryland 5,899 

Massachusetb 9. 316 

MichiEtn 12.578 

MinnesoU 4.733 

Mississippi 1.738 

Missouri 6,190 

Montana 629 

Nebreska 1,705 

Nevada 759 

New  Hampshire 778 

NewJersey 12.510 

New  Mexico 1. 301 

New  York 30.388 

North  Carolina 4. 148 

North  Dakota 528 

0hk> 15.520 

Oklahoma 3.205 

Oregon 2,589 

Pennsylvania 16,014 

Rhode  Island 1.625 

South  Carolina 2. 187 

South  Dakota 497 

Tennessee 4,312 

Texas 16,938 

Utah 1,617 

Vermont. 252 

Virginia 5.660 

Washington 4,696 

West  Virginia 1,210 

Wisconsin 5.473 

Wyoming 331 

District  of  Columbia 1. 507 

Puerto  Rico 2.849 

Total 287,306 


$9,587 

$251 

3,831 

125 

6,931 

229 

4,334 

125 

90.778 

3,194 

8.547 

282 

11,^86 

416 

3.831 

125 

26.430 

818 

12.958 

372 

3.831 

125 

3,831 

125 

45,643 

1,557 

16.324 

474 

7,455 

167 

6.84S 

155 

7.978 

222 

11,528 

337 

3,831 

125 

15.156 

512 

23.938 

857 

32,315 

1.119 

12,160 

376 

4,466 

125 

15,003 

510 

3.831 

125 

4,381 

125 

3,831 

125 

3.831 

125 

32.141 

1,202 

3.831 

125 

78,072 

2,822 

10,657 

240 

3.831 

125 

39.874 

1.314 

8,233 

208 

6.652 

195 

41. 142 

1.369 

4,174 

147 

5.620 

128 

3.831 

125 

11.079 

294 

43.517 

1,368 

4.153 

145 

3.831 

125 

14.542 

474 

12.065 

371 

3.831 

125 

14.060 

409 

3,831 

125 

3,871 

ISO 

7,319 

214 

766,150 


25.025 
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APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  RURAL  pIjIMARY 
AND  SECONDARY  FUNDS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

ITIUMisands  of  dollarsi 


August  1,  1973 


Rural  f 


SUto 


Primary  Secondary 

OOO)        ($390. 000) 


(tew, 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California .. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire...' 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York.. 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 


$14,644 

3S.S49 

9.107 

11,430 

29,726 

n.oio 

4,984 

3,256 

12.722 

17.968 

3.2S6 

7,691 

w.ai 

15.735 

16.300 

14.737 

13.298 

11,154 

5.681 

6.789 

6,983 

20,105 

18,469 

12. 6M 

18.215 

12,292 

12,125 

7,346 

3,256 

7,994 

9,683 

24,596 

21,058 

8,923 

20.620 

13.195 

10.753 

24.651 

3,256 

10.890 

9,685 

15.602 

36.833 

6.709 

3,256 

15,182 

10.920 

8.372 

16. 419 

7.323 


^ 


$8,399 

20.388 
5,223 
6. 556 

12,362 
6,315 
2.858 
1,867 
7,297 

10,316 
1.867 
4,411 

11,125 
9,025 
9,348 
8,452 
7.627 
6,397 
3,258 
3,894 
3.174 

11,531 

10.393 
7,257 

10,  U7 
7,050 
6,954 
4.213 
1.867 
2.893 
5,553 

12.330 

12,077 
5,117 

11,826 
7,568 
6.167 

14.138 
1,863 
6,246 
5.555 
8,948 

21. 125 
3,848 
1.868 
8.708 
6.263 
4.801 
9.417 
4,200 


5,075 


2,911 


Total. 


668.032 


373,493 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  RURAL  PRIMARY  AND 
SECONDARY  FUNDS— FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


IThousands  of  dollarsj 


Rural 


State 


Primary 
($7,000,000) 


Secondary 
($400,000) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas... 
(Ulifornia... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


$15,075 

36,595 

9.375 

11.766 

29,726 

11,334 

5,130 

3.352 

13.096 

18,517 

3,352 

7,917 

20,535 

16,198 


$8,614 

20,911 
5,375 
6,724 

12,679 
6.476 
2,932 
1,915 
7,484 

10,581 
1,915 
4,524 

11,410 
9,256 


Rural 


Stita 


Pnmary 
($7W).000) 


Secondary 
($400,000) 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana .. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota, 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia .. 

Washington , 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

DistrKt  of  Columbia.'. 
Puerto  Rico 


$16,779 

15,170 

13,689 

11,482 

5,848 

6,969 

6.983 

20.696 

19. 013 

13,026 

18,751 

12,653 

12,481 

7,562 

3.3S2 

7,994 

9,967 

24,596 

21.677 

9,185 

21.227 

13,583 

11,069 

25,376 

3,352 

11,210 

9,970 

16,061 

37,916 

6,907 

3,352 

15,629 

11,241 

8,618 

16.902 

7,539 


$9,588 

8,669 
7.822 
6,561 
3.342 
3,994 
3,256 

11.826 

10.864 
7,443 

10,715 
7,231 
7,132 
4.321 
1.916 
2,967 
5,696 

12,646 

12.387 
5,249 

12,130 
7,762 
6.325 

14,501 
1,915 
6,406 
5,G97 
9,178 

21.666 
3.947 
1.915 
8,931 
6,424 
4,925 
9.658 
4.308 


5.22S 


2,985 


Total. 


685,038 


383,075 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  RURAL  PRIMARY  AND 
SECONDARY  FUNDS-FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


IThousands  of  dollarsi 


Rural 


State 


Primary 
($700,000) 


Secondary 
(1400,000) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipfi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 


$15,075 

36,595 

9,375 

11.766 

29.726 

11.334 

5.130 

3.352 

13,096 

18,517 

3.352 

7.917 

20.535 

16.198 

16.779 

15. 170 

13.689 

11.482 

5.848 

6.989 

6.983 

20.696 

19, 013 

13.026 

18.751 

12.663 

12.481 

7,562 

3.352 

7.994 

9.967 

24.596 

21.677 


$8,614 

20.911 
5,357 
6.724 

12.679 
6,476 
2.932 
1,915 
7,484 

10,581 
1,915 
4.524 

11,410 
9,256 
9,588 
8.669 
7,822 
6,561 
3.3(2 
3,994 
3.256 

11,826 

10.864 
7.443 

10.715 
7,231 
7.132 
4.321 
1.915 
2.967 
5.696 

12.646 

12.387 


Rural 


SUte 


(1700, 


Primary  Secondary 


mary 
1.000) 


($400,000) 


North  Dakota 19,185  J5.249 

Ohio n;227  ^iS 

Oklahoma 13.583  7,782 

Oregon 11.069  6,325 

Pennsylvania 25, 376  u,  soi 

Rhode  Island 3,352  i  sjj 

South  CaroNu 11,210  6.406 

South  Dakota 9.970  5  687 

Tennessee 16.061  9.  I7g 

Texas 37.916  2i,6f6 

Utah 6.907  iw 

Vermont 3,352  1,915 

Viriinli 15.629  8,931 

Washington 11.241  6.424 

West  Virginia 8.618  4,925 

Wisconsin 16.902  9,658 

Wyoming 7,539  4.306 

District  of  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 5.225  2,985 


ToUI. 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1974. 


685,  Oj^ 
OF  INTERStWe 


383,075 


OF  INTERSTWE  FUNDS 
1975,  AND  1976 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


State 


Tiscal  year 

1974 

($2,635,134) 


Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 

1975  1976 

($3,040,536)  ($3,040,536) 


Alabama $51,443  $59,358  $59,358 

Ari»)na.V.II""!II 56."622 58^409 58,'4W 

Arkansas 18.899  21,807  21,807 

California 170.664  196,920  196,920 

Mott&o 51.642  59,587  59,587 

Connecticut. 72.284  83.405  83.405 

Delaware 12.450  14.365  14,365 

Florida 78,609  90.703  90.703 

Georgia 61,951  71.482  71.482 

Hawaii 25.771  29.736  29.736 

Idaho 12,450  14,365  14,365 

Illinois 122,732  141.613  141.613 

Indiana 30.104  34.735  34.735 

Iowa 26,543  30,627  30.627 

Kansas 30.104  34,735  34,735 

Keirtlicky 36.752  42,406  42.406 

Louisiana 75,546  87,169  87,169 

Maine 13.122  15.141  15,141 

Maryland 95,317  109,981  109,981 

Massachusetts 77.439  89,352  89.352 

Michigan 88,992  102,683  102.683 

Miinnesota 57.917  66,827  66.827 

Mississippi 22.285  25,714  25.714 

Misaourl. 47.758  55,105  55,105 

Montana 25.597  29.535  29.535 

Nebraska 12.450  14.365  14.365 

Itevsda 12,450  14,365  14,365 

New  Hampshire....  12.450  14,365  14  365 

New  Jersey 70,243  81.049  81,049 

NewMexkn 23,107  26.662  26,662 

New  York 95.715  110.441  110.441 

North  Carolina 45.467  52.462  52.462 

North  Dakota 12,450  14,365  14,365 

Ohio 76,493  88,261  88.261 

Oklahoma 18,077  20,858  20.858 

Oregon 63,146  72,861  72.861 

Pennsylvania 122,408  141,240  141,240 

Rhode  Island 22.285  25.714  25.714 

South  Carolina 20.493  23,645  23.645 

South  Dakota 12,450  14.365  14  365 

Tennessee 34.561  39.878  39.878 

Texas 114.042  131.586  131.588 

UUh 29.083  33.557  33.557 

Vermont 12.450  14.365  14,365 

Virginia 108,140  124.777  124,777 

Washington 89.341  103.086  103.086 

West  Virginia 57.320  66.138  66,138 

Wisconsin 29,058  33,529  33.529 

Wyoming 14,093  16,262  16.262 

District  of  Columbia.  60.357  69,643  69.643 

Puerto  Rico 

Total 2isS.'ia  2.913.599  2.913.591 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION-FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION.  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  APPORTIONED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

(APPORTIONMENTS  ALREADY  MADE  UNDER  S.  1808  (PUBLIC  LAW  93-61)) 

{Thousands  of  dollan| 


ABC 


State 


Primary 
($225,000) 


Secondary  Urban 

($150,000)  ($125,000) 


ToUI 
($500,000) 


IntersUte 
($1,000,000) 


Toui 
($1,500,000) 


Alabama.. 
Alaska.... 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
Caiifornis. 


$4,554 

11,613 
2,988 
3,277 

11, 131 


$3,476 
7,804 
1.896 
2.570 
4,398 


$1,563 

103 

1,130 

706 

14,796 


$9,593 

19,520 
6.014 
6,553 

30,325 


$19,885 


19,568 

7.306 

65,970 


$29,478 
19,520 
25.582 
13,859 
96,295 


y 
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ABC 


Stat* 


Primary 
($225,000) 


Secondary 
($150,000) 


Urban 
($125,000) 


ToUI 
($500,000) 


Interstate 
($1,000,000) 


Total 
($1,500,000) 


Colorado $3,397  $2,164  $1,394  $6,955  $19,962 

Connecticut 1.529  913  1,905  4,347  27.941 

Delaware 1,083  722  322  2,127  1.530 

FJondl _ 4,708  2.714  4.308  11,730  30,386 

Georgia 5,579  4,230  2,113  11,922  23,947 

Hawaii 1,083  722  500  2.305  9,962 

Idaho 2,320  1,663  260'  4,243  4.303 

IMinois 8.266  4.577  7,439  20,282  47.442 

Indiana „ 5,106  3.776  2.661  11,543  11.636 

Iowa 5,218  3,868  1,215  10,301  10  260 

Kansas 4,844  3,367  1.116  9,327  11,637 

Kentucky „ 3,735  3,069  1,300  8,104  14,207 

Louisiana 3.444  2.521  1,879  7.844  29,202 

Maine 1,569  1.237  358  3,164  5,072 

Mar/land 2.167  1.333  2.471  5,971  36.844 

Massachusetts 2,523  1.130  3,901  7,554  29,934 

Mtthigan J. 6,896  4,553  5,267  16,716  34,400 

Minnesota 5,797  4,088  1.982  11,867  22,388 

Mississippi 3,793  3,077  728  7,598  8.614 

Missouri 6.025  4.144  2,592  12.761  18,461 

Montana — . ,. 3.432  2.406  263            .       6,101  9,895 

Nebraska J ^ 3.750  2,650  714  7,114  1,453 

Nevada 2,356  1,539  318  4.213  4,735 

Hew  Hampshire 1,083  722  326  2,131  4,235 

NewJersey 3.056  1.073  5,239  9,368  27.152 

New  Mexico ^ 2.888  1,955  545  5,388  8,932 

NewYork J. 9,549  4.440  12,725  26,714  36,999 

North  Carolina 5,568  4.948  1,737  12,253  17,575 

North  Dakota 2,835  2,044  221  5,100  1.521 

Ohio 7.399  .4,742  6,499  18,640  29.568 

Oklahoma 4.365  3.025  1.342  8.732  6.988 

Oregon J,  214  2,254  1.084  6,552  24,409 

Pennsylvania 7,551  5.216  6,706  19,473  47,316 

Rhodelsland 1.083  722  680  2,485  8,614 

South  Carolina . i 3,029  2.591  916  6,536  7.921 

SouthOakota .■. j 2,876  2,081  208  5,165  3,475 

Tennessee. ; 4,796  3.686  1,806  10,288  13.359 

Texas j. 13,065  8,093  7,093  28,251  44,083 

Utah i. .V. 2,117  1,347  677  4,141  11,242 

Vermont ; X....  974  650  95  1,719  3,301 

Virginia y- -'- I 4.217  3.216  2,370  9,803  41.801 

Washington ^ 3.386  2.276  1,967  7.629  34,535 

WestVirginia ^ 1.713  1,557  507  3,877  22.157 

Wisconsin ^ 5.243  3.776  2,29?  11.311  11,232 

Wyoming ; 2,098  1,435  139  3,672  5,448 

OistfKt  of  Columbia ^ 1,083  722  631  2,436  23,331 

PuertoRico ; ,1,083  1,025  1,193  3,301 

Total 216,454  144,303  120, 302  481,059  962, 134 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  PRIORITY  PRIMARY 
FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

(Thousands  of  dollarsi 


Apportioned  for— 


Apportioned  for— 


SUti 


Projects 


yi  percent 
planning 


ToUI 
($100,000) 


SUU 


Projects 


H  percent 
planning 


SUte 


Apportioned  for— 

M  percent  Total 

Projects       planning      ($100,000) 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Cokirado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

FkKida 

Goofjia 

Hawaii ...., 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ... 

Kentucky .. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Msssachusetts... 

Mtchigsn 

Uinnasota 

Mosusippi 

Missouri 

Momana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

NewJersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina... 

North  Oakou 

Oliio 

Oklahoma 

Or  agon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhodelsland 

South  Carolina... 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

CXIX- 


5 

2 
4 

2 

62 

6 

8 

2 
16 
7 
2 
2 

30 

9 

3 

3 

4 

7 

2 

10 

17 

22 

8 

2 

10 

2 

2 


23 
2 

55 
5 
2 

26 
4 
4 

27 
3 
3 
2 
6 


1.698 
2.644 
1.120 
1.119 
7,528 
1.365 
1,131 

369 
2.661 
2,164 

440 

669 
4,410 
2,219 
1.679 
1.52S 
1.494 
1,571 

561 
1,490 
1,975 
3.589 
2,148 
1,218 
2,376 
1,005 
1,173 

665 

371 
2,477 

927 
6  693 
2,236 

743 
4.121 
1.503 
1.222 
4.499 

513 
1,164 

794 
1,866 


Texas 5,517  27  5,544 

UUh 760  3  763 

Vermont 281  2  283 

Virginia 2,054  9  2,063 

Washington 1,582  7  1,589 

WestVirginia 814  2  816 

Wisconsin 2.113  8  2,121 

Wyoming. 591  2  593 

District  of  Columbia...  490  3  493 

PuertoRico 846  4  850 


ToUI. 


95,768 


482 


96,250 


APPROXIMATE   APPORTIONMENT   OF   PRIORITY   PRIMARY 
FUNDS    FOR    FISCAL   YEAR    1975 


[Thousands  of  dollsrsj 


Apportioned  lor — 


SUU 


Projects 


H  parcent 
planning 


ToUI 
($200,000) 


Alabama $3,386  $10  $3,396 

Alaska 5.284  5  5.289 

Arizona 2,231  9  2.240 

Arkansas 2,234  5  2,239 

California 14,932  123  15.055 

Colorado 2, 720  11  2, 731 

Connecticut 2.245  16  2.261 

Delaware 735  5  740 

Florida 5.290  31  5,321 

Georgia 4,313  14  4,327 

Hawaii 877  5    '  882 

Idaho 1,332  5  1.337 

IllinoU 8.760  60  8,8  20 

Indiana 4.420  18  4,43* 

Iowa 3,352  6  3.35* 

Kansas 3.045  6  3.051 

Kentucky 2,981  8  2,989 

Louisiana 3,128  13  3.141 

Maine 1.116  5  1,121 

Maryland 2,960  20  2.980 

Massachusetb 3,916     '  33  3.949 


Total 191.538 


962 


$26. 917 
32:288 

3,657 
42,116 
35,869 
12.  267 

8,546 
67, 724 
23.179 
20.561 
20,964 
22.311 
37.046 

8.236 
42.815 
37,  -188 
51,116 
34, 255 
16,212 
31,222 
15,996 

8.5C7 

8.984 

6.366 
36,S2o 
14,32o 
63, 7I3 
29,828 

6.621 
48, 20g 
15,72o 
30,961 
66.789 
11,099 
14, 457 

8,640 
23.64; 
72. 334 
15.383 

5.020 
5I.6O4 
42.  I64 
26.034 
22, 543 

9.120 
25,  767 

3.3O1 


1.443.1 


Total 
($100,000) 


Michigan 7,134  43  7.177 

MinnesoU 4.280  14  4.294 

Mississippi 2.430  5  2,435 

Missoyrl. 4,728  19  4,747 

MonUna. 2,008  5  2,013 

Nebraska 2,342  5  2,347 

Nevada : 1.328  5  1,333 

New-Hampshire 738  5  743 

NewJersey 4,908  46      -        4,954 

New  Mexfco..... 1,851  5  1,856 

NewYorit :..  13,274  108  13,382 

North  Carolina.. 4,464  .  9  4,473 

North  DakoU 1,481  5  1,486 

Ohio 8,190  50  8.2A0 

Oklahoma 2,998  8  3,006 

Oregon..: 2,436  7  2,443 

Pennsylvania 8,945  S3  8,998 

Rhodelsland 1,021  6  1,027 

South  Carolina 2,322  5  2.327 

SouthOakota 1.583  5  1.588 

Tennessee 3.720  11  3.731 

Texas 11,035  53  11,088 

Utah: 1,521  5  1.526 

Vermont 563  5  568 

Virginia 4,108  18  4,126 

Washington 3.163  14  3,177 

WestVirginia 1.628  5  1,633 

Wisconsin 4,226  16  4,242 

Wyoming 1,182  5  1,187 

District  of  Columbia...  981  6  987 

PuertoRico 1,693  8  1,701 


192, 500 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF   PRIORITY   PRIMARY 
FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

(Thousands  of  dollar^ 


SUte 


Apportioned  lot- 


Projects 


'A  percent 
planning 


Total 
($300,000) 


AUbam*. 
Alaska... 


$5,080 
7,925 


'1 


$5,095 
7,932 


1716— Part  21 


27200 


APPROXIMATE   APPORTIONMENT  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

IThousands  of  d«flar$| 


•  BftlORITY 
>^6-Con. 
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PRIMARY 


Apportioned  for— 

H  percent 
planning 

ToUl 

Projects 

($300,000) 

Arizona 

$3,348 

$13 

$3,361 

Arkansas 

3,352 

7 

l;359 

C»lifomia 

22.397 

184 

22,581 

Colorado 

4.079 

16 

4,095 

Connecticut 

3.368 

24 

3,392 

Delawsra 

1,103 

7 

1.110 

Florida 

7,936 

47 

7.983 

Georgia 

6,470 

22 

6.492 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

1,315 
1,999 

7 
7 

2^006 

Illinois . .„ 

13.140 

90 

13,230 

Indiana „. ... 

6.630 

27 

6,657 

lows 

5.028 

10 

5.038 

Kansas 

4.567 

9 

4.576 

Kentucky 

4.471 

13 

4,484 

Louisiana 

4.691 

20 

4,711 

Maine 

1.675 

7 

1,682 

Maryland 

4,440 

30 

4,470 

Massachusetts 

5,873 

50 

5,923 

Michigan 

10,701 

65 

10,766 

Minnesota 

6,419 

22 

6,441 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

3,646 

7 

3,653 

7,093 

30 

7.123 

Montana 

3,012 

7 

3,019 

Nebraska. 

3,514 

7 

3.521 

Nevada 

1,992 

7 

1,999 

New  Hampshire 

1,107 

7 

1,114 

New  Jersey 

7.362 

2.776 

19,912 

6.695 

69 

7 

163 

14 

7,431 

New  Mexico 

2  783 

New  York 

20  075 

North  Carolina 

6,709 

North  Dakota 

2.222 
12,285 

7 
76 

2,229 

Ohio 

12,361 

Oklahoma •.... 

4,498 

12 

4.510 

Oregon 

3,655 

11 

3.666 

Pennsylvania 

13.417 
1.530 
3.484 

79 
9 
1 

13,496 

Rhode  Island 

1.539 

South  Carolina 

3,492 

South  Dakota 

2.373 

7 

2.380 

Tennessee 

5.580 

17 

5:597 

Texas 

16,  552 

79 

16.631 

Utah 

2.280 

8 

2,288 

Vermont 

844 

7 

851 

Virginia 

6.162 

27 

6,189 

Washington 

4.745 

21 

4.766 

West  Virginia 

2,442 

7 

2,449 

Wisconsin 

6.339 

24 

6,363 

Wyoming 

1,773 

7 

1,780 

District  of  ColumbJa... 

1,471 

9 

1,480 

Puerto  Rico    ... 

2.538 

12 

2  550 

Total 

287,306 

1.444 

288,750 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  yield,  I  sisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  William  Lytton  and 
Miss  Mellnda  Parker  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  conslderaticm 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Clark  Norton,  a 
member  of  the  staff,  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  briefly  so  that  I 
might  compliment  the  conferees  on  doing 
such  a  wonderful  Job? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  merely  want  to  compliment  the  con- 
ferees for  the  hard  work  they  have  put 
In.  I  disagree  with  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  a  compromise  that 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  conferees 
after  many  long  hours  and  days  of  ses- 
sions. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  bill  and  laiat  the  President  will  sign 
it  into  law. 

„  I  thank  the  Senator  fnun  Texas  for 
yielding. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  kind 
words. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  Involved  in  this  bUl,  but  at  this  time 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
yield  the  floor  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
jrielding.' 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  502.  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973.  I  want  to 
state  at  this  time  that  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has,  un- 
der the  exceptional  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  brought  back  to  this  body  good 
and  me£Lningful  legislation. 

I  would  be  remiss  were  I  not,  at  the 
outset,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  -of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Randolph)  who,  despite  holding  views 
on  the  major  issue  not  in  accord  with 
the  Senate  position,  showed  absolute  loy- 
alty and  dedication  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. He  was  instrumental  in  paving  the 
way  for  accommodation  and  agreement 
with  our  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  bringing  us  to  this 
point  in  the  development  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  who  has  borne  an  even 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  this  con- 
ference than  would  ordinarily  have  been 
required  of  him  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. Because  of  other  demands  on  my 
time,  I  was,  frankly,  luiable  to  devote  the 
attention,  energy,  and  diligence  which 
the  conference  deserved.  In  addition  to 
my  sincere  admiration  for  the  work  of 
Senator  Stafford  In  the  conference,  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  him  for  his  im- 
derstanding  of  my  situation  and  his  dis- 
tinguished service  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  minority  Senate  conferees. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
House  conferees,  dedicated  as  they  were 
to  the  House  position,  performed  ably, 
in  a  responsible  way  and  finally,  with  an 
accommodating  spirit. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word  about 
the  able  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  conference.  Representative  Wright 
of  Texas,  who  demonstrated  an  earnest 
desire  to  reach  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  views  of  the  two  bodies,  and 
of  Representative  Harsha,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  side,  who  con- 
veyed to  the  conference  his  concerns 
and  those  of  the  House,  and  assisted 
materially  In  identifying  the  Issues  In 
conflict  between  us. 

In  the  6V2  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been 
in  a  conference  during  which  so  many 
thorny  issues  were  discussed  so  thor- 
oughly, and  from  which  we  managed  to 
report,  a  satisfactory  result,  one  which 
I  believe  to  be  in  the  manifest  best  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  country. 

This  conference  report  is  the  product 
of  more  hours  of  congressional  attention 
than  any  previous  highway  legislation. 


dating  back  17  months  when  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  initiated  16 
days  of  hearings.  I  would  like  to  detail 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  backgroimd  and  the  details  of  this 
very  Important  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
initiated  its  work  on  new  highway  legis- 
lation with  8  days  of  hearings  in  May 
and  Jxme  of  1972.  Following  10  executive 
sessions,  our  committee  reported  an 
original  bill.  8.  3939,  on  August  18,  1972. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  September 
19  with  several  amendments.  The  most 
significant  of  these  amendments  was  the 
so-called  Cooper-Muskle  amendment, 
which  permitted  a  limited  use  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  urban  mass 
transportation,  including  rail  transit.  On 
October  5.  1972.  the  House  passed  its 
version  of  S.  3939.  without  such  a  mass 
transit  provision. 

I  might  point  out  that  former  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Volpe  and  the 
White  House  steadfastly  supported  the 
Senate  position  last  year,  as  has  Secre- 
tary Brinegar  luid  the  administration 
this  year. 

In  the  frenetic  closing  days  of  the  92d 
Congress.  House  and  Senate  conferees 
met  for  some  40  hours  in  an  effort  to 
agree  on  a  bill  and  to  find  a  compromise 
on  the  rail-transit  issue.  Because  of  the 
sharp  division  within  the  conference  and 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  (xm- 
tinulty  of  the  highway  program,  our 
good  friend,  and  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Cooper,  suggested  that 
the  conference  pass  a  1-year  bill  and  de- 
fer action  on  the  mass  transit  issue  until 
this  year,  when  more  deliberate  consider- 
ation of  the  issue  would  be  possible. 

The  House  eventiially  accepted  that 
approach,  and  the  conferees  agreed  to  a 
conference  report  on  the  final  day  of  the 
congressional  session.  While  the  Senate 
adopted  the  conference  report,  the  House 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  quonmi  in  order 
to  act. 

Thus,  we  once  again  faced  the  need  of 
considering  a  highway  bill  when  the  93d 
Congress  opened.  And  we  faced  this  chal- 
lenge under  great  pressure:  the  knowl- 
edge that  many  States  would  soon  nm 
out  of  Federal  highway  dollars. 

In  a  desire  to  relieve  some  of  this  pres- 
sure. I  Introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  6.  The  Senate  passed  this  res- 
olution on  March  6.  1973.  The  resolution 
would  have  released  to  the  States  $1 
billlcm  of  their  1974  apportionments  for 
construction  work  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  House,  however,  did  not  act  on 
the  resolution. 

Meanwhile,  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  imder  the  exceptionally  able 
leadership  of  its  new  chairman,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  had  held  4  days  of  highway 
hearings.  The  committee  reported  8.  502 
on  March  1. 

On  March  15  the  Senate  passed  this 
legislation.  Once  again,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved what  I  consider  to  be  an  impor- 
tant fioor  amendment — the  Muskle- 
Baker  amendment.  This  amendment, 
similar  to  last  year's  Cooper-Muskie 
amendment,  would  permit  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  highway  funds  for  rail  mass 
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transit.  But  once  again,  the  House  re- 
jected this  iise  of  the  Highway  Trust 
nind. 

The  Issue  was  drawn  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  S.  502  conference  on  May  15. 
Ad  easy  resolution  would  not  be  possible. 
Hie  chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the 
most  able  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
k>lph),  proposed  that  both  bodies  pass 
an  interim  measure  to  give  us  time  to 
i«0olve  the  more  basic  issue  of  mass 
transit.  This  suggestion,  which  was  de- 
veloped with  great  foresight,  would  pro- 
vide to  the  States  a  portion  of  their  an- 
nual fimds  for  the  major  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  programs.  Such  an 
Interim  step  was  vital  to  assure  all  of  the 
States  that  their  highway  programs 
would  not  suffer  while  we  worked  out  our 
differences  in  (xmference.  The  Senate 
passed  such  a  bill,  S.  1808,  on  May  23. 
Initially,  the  House  conferees  were  un- 
receptive  to  the  chairman's  proposal. 

In  the  conference,  we  made  rapid 
progress  to  settle  a  variety  of  differences. 
But  when  it  became  absolutely  certain 
that  the  mass-transit  Issue  could  not 
be  resolved  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973, 
tbe  House  passed  S.  1808. 

The  conferees  on  S.  502  returned  to 
their  task,  and  finaUy  reached  an  agree- 
ment after  a  total  of  29  conference  ses- 
sions. It  is  an  agreement  that  I  believe 
represents  a  true  compromise  by  both 
boidies.  It  shows  the  wisdom  of  Senators 
Cooper  and  RANiK>LPa  in  their  insistence 
that  the  issues  be  worked  out  in  a  de- 
liberative manner,  without  the  threat  of 
deadlines. 

A  major  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
achievement  of  this  compromise  must  go 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen).  I  honestly  cannot  say 
enough  about  his  great  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees.  His 
Integrity,  patience,  courtesy,  directness. 
fairness,  and  creative  exploration  of  all 
avenues  toward  agreement  were  exem- 
plary. He  led  the  Senate  conferees  In 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

As  I  have  suggested  earlier,  and  as  my 
colleagues  undoubtedly  know.  Senator 
Randolph  played  a  role  of  enormous  sig- 
nificance In  ova  resolution  of  the  Issues. 
His  commitment  to  finding  an  acceptable 
compromise,  his  unfailing  attention  and 
presence,  his  suggestions  of  many  alter- 
native approaches,  and  his  perspective 
and  experience  were  major  elements  In 
our  successful  negotiations. 

Senator  Stafford,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  compromises 
on  the  major  Issues  and  to  the  resolution 
of  many  important,  but  less  publicized, 
provisions.  His  strong  support  for  the 
Senate  position,  coupled  with  a  diligent 
search  to  find  a  reasonable  compromise, 
were  vital  factors  In  the  final  sSaajpe  of 
the  bill. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MxjsKiE)  was  an  eloquent  spokesman  for 
the  Senate  on  the  issues  of  mass  transit, 
the  necessity  for  fiexlbility  In  urban 
b»nsportation  planning,  and  the  relation 
between  highway  legislation  and  clean- 
air  goals.  He  played,  as  he  always  does, 
a  creative  role  in  molding  the  Senate's 
positions  on  the  critical  Issues,  combining 
■taunch  adherence  to  the  principles  in 
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the  Senate  approach,  while  demonstrat- 
ing flexibility  in  its  implementation. 

Senator  Buckley's  reasoned  analysis 
of  issues  and  alternatives,  together  with 
his  niunerous  creative  initiatives ,  were  of 
great  value  to  the  conference.  My  re- 
spect for  Senator  Buckley's  wisdom 
grows  with  each  day. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  give  my  colleagues  an  analy- 
sis of  some  of  the  more  significant  as- 
pects in  this  very  important  legislation. 
It  is  a  complex  bill,  one  that  deserves 
careful  study. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  Issues,  of 
course,  concerns  the  bill's  large — ^but 
reasonable — cost. 

The  conferees  of  both  bodies  worked 
hard  to  assure  that  the  funding  levels  in 
this  bill  were  responsive  to  budgetary  re- 
straints, while  assuring  that  6u£Qcient 
fimds  would  be  available  to  meet  our 
pressing  transportation  and  highway 
safety  needs.  The  conference  compro- 
mise, over  3  years,  is  $5.5  billion  below  the 
levels  authorized  In  the  House  bill,  and  it 
is  only  modestly  higher  than  the  Senate- 
passed  version.  We  made  cuts  that  were 
both  painful  and  necessary  in  the  major 
Federal-aid  highway  programs,  and  we 
reduced  funding  of  the  House  proposals 
on  title  n  by  almost  50  percent. 

I  commend  the  conferees  on  both  sides 
for  their  cooperative  spirit  and  earnest 
d^lre  to  reach  an  accord  that  was  close 
to  the  administration's  recommendation. 

For  fiscal  year  1974  the  administra- 
tion hsul  recommended  a  highway  au- 
thorization of  approximately  $5.5  billion; 
the  conferen{;e  report  provides  $5.59  bil- 
lion. While  the  total  difference  in  funds 
between  the  administration  proposal  and 
conference  report  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $2.7  billion  over  the  3-year  life 
of  the  bill,  roughly  half  of  thlB  excess 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Important  high- 
way safety  program.  The  administration 
proposal  called  for  minimal  safety  au- 
thorizations over  2  years,  while  the  con- 
ference report  provides  more  substantial 
3 -year  funding.  Another  $1.25  billion  Is 
authorized  to  support  three  programs 
that  were  not  f  imded  in  the  administra- 
tion proposal:  priority  primary  routes, 
forest  development  roads  and  trails,  and 
economic  growth  center  roads. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  conference 
report  strikes  a  reasonable  balance 
among  competing  priorities  and  repre- 
sents a  responsible  resolutlcm  of  differ- 
ences between  the  two  congressional 
bodies  and  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive. 

Included  in  the  cost.  Mr.  President, 
is  nearly  $2.4  billion  over  3  years  for  work 
on  the  urban  system — ^the  so-called  "d'' 
program. 

Because  the  scope  of  the  urban  system 
was  the  central  issue  in  the  conference, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  conferee's  po- 
sition on  the  urban  system. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  that  was  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  and  myself.  This' 
amendment  established  broad  fiexlbility 
in  the  use  of  urban  system  funds,  begin- 
ning in  the  curroit  fiscal  year,  1974.  Un- , 
der  our  amendment,  a  city  would  be  al- 
lowed, at  its  option,  to  use  its  urban  high- 
way allocation  to  build  highways  and 


commuter  bus  lanes,  to  buy  buses,  to 
construct  rail  transit  lines,  and  to  pur- 
chase rolling  stock  for  rail  transit,  or 
any  combination  of  those  options. 

The  intent  of  this  language  was  to 
grant  city  planners  the  broadest  possible 
fiexlbility  in  deciding  what  mix  of  trans- 
portation options  would  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  city.  This  amendment  would 
remove  ans^Crtificial  barriers  to  rational 
urban  transportation  planning.  Fexlbll- 
Ity^  in  ass^ing  and  implementing  op- 
tions is  essential  if  we  are  to  attack  ef- 
fectively the  transportation  problems  of 
oiu*  large  cities.  It  simply  Is  not  a  wise 
policy  to  grant  one  mode  of  transporta- 
tion assxired  funding,  while  granting  less 
assurance  to  a  competing  and  comple- 
mentary mode. 

This  amendment  achieved  flexibility 
without  diverting  resources  from  rural 
areas  where  the  needs,  although  differ- 
ent, are  as  great  as  in  our  cities. 

Some  opponents  and  proponents  of  the 
amendment  have  stated  that  its  purpose 
was  to  "bust  the  trust  fund."  Certainly 
in  the  sense  that  the  provision  tdlows 
mo;ieys  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
spent  upon  highways  in  our  densely  pop- 
ulated urban  areas  to  be  spent  instead, 
at  the  option  of  State  and  local  ofiOcials, 
upon  public  mass  transportation.  It  does 
break  with  old  patterns.  However,  the 
amendment  does  not  divert  even  $1  that 
is  directed  to  the  construction  bf  the  In- 
terstate system,  the  rural  primary  and 
secondary  road  programs,  or  any  other 
inter-city  road  program  to  urban  mass 
transit  projects.  In  Tennessee  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
improvement  of  nu^  highways  are  needs 
of  great  Importance. 

The  highway  trust  fund  was  estab- 
li^ed  at  a  time  when  urban  transporta- 
tion problems  were  less  severe.  Perhaps 
the  simplicity  of  the  highways-only  ap- 
proach in  the  trust  fimd  has  exsMser- 
bated  these  urban  problems.  It  is  obvious 
to  me  that  continued  highway  building, 
as  a  primsiry  resixinse  to  urban  problems, 
could  In  the  future  seriously  damage  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  cities.  The  Infusion 
of  flexibility  into  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  meet  the  growing  urban  needs 
therefore  does  not  "break  the  trust 
fund"  but  assures  that  the  fund  will 
remain  a  viable  concept  for  the  future. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
our  iirban  areas  will  continue  to  spend 
most,  if  not  all.  of  their  urban  system 
funds  on  roads  and  highway-related 
projects.  For  most  cities,  these  projects 
will  continue  to  produce  the  greatest  re- 
turn for  the  transportation  dollar. 

But  we  must,  in  all  logic,  give  an  urban 
area  the  flexibility  to  make  another  se- 
lection, one  that  is  unfettered  by  arbi- 
trary restrictions. 

The  House,  as  it  did  last  year,  failed  to 
incorporate  this  principle  of  flexibility 
In  Its  version  of  the  bill. 

After  much  study  and  numerous  pro- 
posals smd  counterproposals,  we  devel- 
oped an  approach  that  represents  a  true 
compromise.  The  revised  section  142  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  in- 
cludes the  House's  highways  only  out  of 
the  trust  fund  approach  during  the  first 
fiscal  year  covered  by  this  bill  (1974) ;  in 
the  second  fliscal  year — 1975 — ^the  cities 
are  given  partial  flexibility  allowing  the 
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use  up  to  $200  million  In  urban  system 
moneys  out  of  the  trust  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  buses,  with  the  remaining 
siun  of  at  least  $600  million  assured  for 
highway  construction  work. 

During  the  bill's  third  fiscal  year — 
1976 — the  full  Senate  position  was 
adopted  by  the  conference,  permitting 
the  cities  to  have  the  broad  flexibility  I 
believe  they  need  for  effective  decision- 
making. 

Section  142  says  that  1976  moneys  can 
go  to  the  "construction,  reconstruction, 
and  improvement  of  fixed  rail  facilities, 
including  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock 
for  fixed  rail."  The  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees to  support  this  new  approach  is 
underlined  by  language  in  section  142 
(e)(2)  of  title  23  which  allows  such 
spending  "notwithstanding  section  209 
(f )  (1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956." 

There  is  one  further  option  that  may 
prove  helpful  to  the  cities.  Prior  to  fiscal 
year  1976,  a  State  may  request  and  re- 
ceive funds  to  support  rail  mass  transit 
out  of  general  revenues,  in  lieu  of  funds 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  this 
bill,  while  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
urban  system,  also  strengthens  the  ini- 
tiative and  control  of  local  ofQcials  over' 
this  program.  Projects  on  the  urban  sys- 
tem must  be  selected  by  local  officials, 
with  State  concurrence.  TlUs  is  a  change 
of  significance. 

As  part  of  the  mass-transit  compro- 
mise, the  conferees  recognized  that  our 
urban  transportation  needs  may  some- 
day be  met  more  effectively  through  cre- 
ation of  a  separate,  guaranteed  urban 
transportation  trust  fimd  mechanism  or 
account  that  would  assure  funding  for  all 
competing  urban  highways  and  mass 
transportation  needs.  Thus,  the  confer- 
ence report  includes  language  that  would 
displace  the  use  of  highway  trust  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1976  for  rail  mass  transit 
if  a  separate  and  assured  urban  trans- 
portation trust  fund  is  previously  estab- 
lished. 

Section  138(b)  of  the  bill  directs  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  make 
a  6-month-long  study  of  potential  reve- 
nue sources  for  support  of  urban  trans- 
portation programs,  whether  through  the 
highway  trust  fund  or  some  other  assured 
funding  mechanism. 

The  attention  of  the  public,  of  course, 
has  rightly  been  focused  on  the  issues  re- 
lating to  urban  mass  transit.  But  I  would 
note  that  this  bill  also  contains  numer- 
ous provisions  that  benefit  transporta- 
tion throughout  all  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Most  significant,  of  course,  is  the  au- 
thorization for  continued  work  to  com- 
plete the  interstate  system.  More  than 
80  percent  of  the  interstate  system's 
42,500  miles  is  now  open  to  trafBc.  This 
bill's  authorizations  for  the  interstate 
system  of  $8.6  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  will  enable  the  States  to  move  ag- 
gressively toward  the  ultimate  comple- 
tion of  that  system. 

The  conferees  also  adopted  the  House 
concept  for  the  designation  of  a  priority 
primary  highway  system,  with  funds  for 
such  highways  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  States. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  provision 
involves  the  designation  of  such  routes. 


The  States  are  provided  an  opportunity 
to  examine  their  needs  and  to  propose 
such  routes  "for  priority  of  improve- 
ments to  supplement  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  interstate  system  by  fur- 
nishing needed  adequate  traffic  collectors 
and  distributor  facilities."  In  conference, 
we  deleted  a  House  figure  of  10,000  miles 
for  such  a  priority  primary  system.  This 
program  should  not  be  seen  as  a  jiuiior 
interstate  system  of  a  specified  length 
or  cost.  This  Is  a  State  program,  to  be 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
that  is  designed  to  improve  primary 
routes  selected  by  each  State. 

Another  section  of  the  conference  re- 
port concerns  the  transfer  of  moneys  now 
set  aside  for  some  interstate  system  proj- 
ects. This  section  has  great  significance 
in  view  of  the  potential  total  cost  of 
projects  that  may  be  affected — $5  billion. 

There  are  two  options  open  to  a  State 
in  considering  the  transfer  of  any  inter- 
state mileage  and  fimds.  One  option  in- 
volves the  so-called  Cramer-Howard 
provision  in  existing  law.  Under  this  op- 
tion, a  State  highway  department  may 
request  the  redesignatlon  of  any  portion 
of  the  interstate  system  within  the  State. 
If  the  Federal  Government  approves,  the 
cost  of  that  segment,  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  basis,  can  be  transferred  to  a  new 
interstate  project  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
For  the  purposes  of  making  such  trans- 
fers within  the  mileage  limitation  of  the 
systems,  the  Secretary,  under  existing 
law,  has  200  miles  of  additional,  discre- 
tionary system  mileage.  This  conference 
report  raises  the  Cramer-Howard  ceiling 
to  500  miles,  thus  allowing  greater  use 
of  this  approach. 

The  second  option — and  one  that 
should  receive  most  careful  attention — 
would  allow  any  city  where  a  controver- 
sial interstate  segment  is  located  to 
jointly,  wi€h  the  State,  request  that  the 
funds  set  aside  for  that  segment  to  be 
transferred  to  a  local  mass  transit  proj- 
ect. If  the  city  and  State  make  such  a 
request,  and  if  the  Secretary  approves, 
then  the  city  would  receive  a  sum  out  of 
general  revenues  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  the  interstate  segment  removed. 
The  interstate  funds  would  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
eventual  reallocation. 

It  is  essential  that  both  options  be  con- 
sidered fully  and  cooperatively.  While 
the  State  Highway  Department  has  full 
control  over  any  Cramer-Howard  trans- 
fer request,  the  conferees  believe  the 
State  highway  departments  should  also 
examine  carefully  the  mass  transit  op- 
tion with  local  officials  before  making  any 
decision  and  request  to  the  Secretary. 

Another  provision,  while  relatively  mi- 
nor, that  I  believe  offers  vast  new  oppor- 
tunities to  the  public  concerns  work  on 
bicycle  routes  and  safety.  As  more  bicy- 
clists take  to  our  highways,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  we  must  plan  more  ration- 
ally for  the  differing  needs  of  bicycles 
and  motorized  vehicles. 

8  502  specifically  provides  that  up  to 
$40  million  a  year  from  the  various  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  programs  may  be  spent 
by  the  States  to  construct  separate  or 
preferential  bikeways  that  are  In  con- 
jimction  with  noninterstate  highways.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  conferees  that  these 
routes  should,  where  feasible,  be  removed 


from  any  proximity  to  motor  vehicle  traf- 
fic. These  routes  need  not — and  should 
not — run  parallel  to  existing  streets  and 
highways,  if  alternate  locations  are  avail- 
able.  The  separation  of  bicycles  from  au- 
tomobiles promotes  the  safety  of  both 
modes  of  transportation,  and  makes  our 
highways  more  functional. 

The  conference  report  also  authorizes 
a  study  of  methods  to  improve  bicycle 
safety  and  it  requires  that  the  States,  as 
a  condition  to  receiving  Federal  safety 
funds.  Incorporate  provisions  for  bicycle 
safety  and  education  Into  their  safety 
programs. 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated  the  con- 
ferees worked  hard  in  an  effort  to  con- 
form the  conference  report  to  the  views 
and  positions  of  the  administration.  For 
example,  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  were  deleted.  Antl-lmpoundment 
language  was  dropped  as  extraneous. 
And,  of  course,  the  conferees  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  Muskie-Baker  amend- 
ment, for  which  the  administration 
worked  long  smd  hard.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  Isuiguage  in  the  conference  report 
invites  the  Congress  to  establish  a  new 
urban  transportation  trust  fund  to  sup- 
port all  urban  highway  and  mass  transit 
programs.  Such  a  fund  would  be  very 
close  to  the  administration's  proposal  for 
a  single  urban  fund. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that  I  believe  are  worthy 
of  mention  at  this  time.  The  bill  con- 
tains three  Important  provisions  de- 
signed to  improve  highway  access  to 
airports  and  other  transportation  termi- 
nals. Such  access  would  expand  the  in- 
tercormections  between  various  modes  of 
transportation,  thus  improving  the  over- 
all transportation  system  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  two  of  these  provisions  are 
nearly  Identical,  and  would  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  support  of  high- 
way access  roads  that  serve  airports  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

While  I  recognize  that  current  law 
probably  gives  to  the  States  the  flexi- 
bility to  build  such  roads,  this  option  has 
often  been  neglected.  Such  neglect  les- 
sens the  opportunity  for  a  more  inte- 
grated national  transportation  system. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  various  States 
will  take  advantage  of  this  discretion  and 
Improve  the  access  for  the  public  to  air- 
ports and  other  terminals,  such  as  rail- 
road stations. 

The  other  airport-related  provision  ap- 
pears as  section  146  of  the  conference 
report.  This  section  would  authorize  a 
high-speed  transportation  demonstra- 
tion program  connecting  points  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  area  with  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  Va.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion would  be  intended  to  utilize  exclu- 
sive bus  lanes.  Including,  if  necessary,  the 
construction  of  such  exclusive  lanes.  Con- 
struction of  special  terminals  and  park- 
ing facilities  and  the  purchase  of  high- 
speed buses  is  also  authorized  by  this 
section. 

While  this  section  in  the  biU  would 
not  be  funded  until  fiscal  year  1975— 
with  $10  million  off  the  top  of  the  urban 
system  program — this  should  not  impose 
any  delay.  Rather,  the  conferees  expect 
the  Secretary  to  use  the  fiscal  1974  period 
to  study  the  opportunities  for  this  de- 
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monstration  program,  using  adminis- 
trative funds,  so  that  the  Department  can 
move  agressively  op  this  demonstration 
in  fiscal  year  1975. 

AnothvM  program  providing  new  op- 
portunities for  better  transportation  is 
the  economic  growth  center  highway 
program.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970  established  the  economic  growth 
center  highway  program  as  a  demon- 
stration to  connect  communities  which 
are  lagging  economically.  The  program 
was  designed  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  improved  transportation  as 
an  impetus  to  economic  growth.  The 
conference  report  converts  this  demons- 
tration program  into  an  ongoing,  na- 
tional effort. 

Ulider  the  1970  act,  economic  growth 
center  projects  received  their  basic  fund- 
ing from  a  State's  allocation  of  rural  pri- 
mary or  secondary  funds.  The  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  the  special  program 
were  used  as  an  addition,  or  "bonus,"  to 
this  funding. 

Because  the  corridors  approved  for 
funding  under  the  program  serve  areas 
that  are  economically  lagging,  the  corri- 
dors usually  do  not  carry  heavy  traffic 
loads.  These  projects  have  generally  been 
assigned  a  low  priority  in  the  competi- 
tion for  Federal-aid  funds.  The  result  is 
very  slow  progress  on  these  projects. 
For  example,  one  such  project  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  is  projected,  under 
existing  law.  to  require  5  or  16  years  to 
complete. 

This  situation  has  seriously  diminished 
the  value  of  the  program,  since  the  im- 
pact of  highway  improvements  on  a  seg- 
ment-by-segment basis  over  a  period  of 
several  years  is  extremely  difficult  to 
measure.  Additionally  the  program  has 
proved  a  painful  frustration  to  those 
communities  that  had  expected  that  the 
program  would  Improve  accessibility, 
when  in  fact  it  may  bring  years  of  the 
Inconvenience  associated  with  highway 
construction. 

The  conference  agreement  obviates 
the  need  for  Federal  funding  for  these 
projects  out  of  rural  primary  and  sec- 
ondary moneys  by  providing  that  addi- 
tional authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1974,  1975,  and  1976,  and.  Importantly, 
the  unobligated  portion  of  fiscal  year 
1972  funds,  can  be  used  to  finance  the 
full  Federal  share  of  any  such  project 
for  which  plans,  specifications,  and  es- 
timates are  approved  following  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  This  should  substantl- 
aUy  speed  construction  of  these  projects 
and  provide  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  report  fiuther  author- 
izes $210,000,000  over  3  years  for  spend- 
ing on  parkways.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
these  funds  will  enable  work  to  go  for- 
ward on  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  and 
the  tunnel  authorized  by  section  160  of 
the  bill  in  the  Ciunberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  that  Is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  sound 
bill.  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  adopt  the 
conference  report. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  particu- 
lar gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
who  worked  together  and  helped  us 
throughout  this  period:  Barry  Meyer  and 


Bailey  Guard,  committee  chief  clerk  and 
minority  clerk,  respectively;  Katherine 
Cudlipp  and  Hal  Brayman  of  the  minor- 
ity staff  who  gave  such  able  assistance 
to  members'  staffs  and  others  interested 
In  the  complex  provisions  of  the  bill;  Ron 
Katz  for  Senator  Bentsen,  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  and 
our  leader  in  the  conference;  Vic  Maerki 
and  Jackee  Schafer  for  Senator  Staf- 
ford and  Senator  Buckley  who,  with  me, 
were  the  minority  conferees;  Phil  Cum- 
mings,  assistant  counsel;  John  Yago, 
Leon  Billings,  and  Rick  Herod. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Mr.  Paradise  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  have  already 
spoken  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  502,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973. 

•--^fore  I  comment  on  some  portions  of 
the  report,  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  leadership  displayed  by  the  Sena- 
^  tor  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  during 
the  long  negotiations  of  the  committee 
of  conference. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
displayed  imshaking  fidelity  to  the  key 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  dealing  with 
the  use  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  money 
for  mass  transportation  purposes,  despite 
the  fact  that  he,  personally,  was  opposed 
to  that  provision.  His  faithfulness  to  the 
Senate  position  was  a  key  to  the  ultimate 
solution  reached  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. And,  of  course,  the. Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  demonstrated  the  same  spirit 
of  fidelity  throughout  the  long  confer- 
ence even  though  he,  also,  held  a  i}er- 
sonal  view  that  was  In  disagreement  with 
the  Senate  position. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  Senator  Baker, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
full  committee,  was  most  helpful  with 
his  Incisive  advice  and  understanding 
of  the  difficult  problems  which  we 
struggled  with  for  the  longest  period,  I 
think,  of  suiy  committee  of  conference 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  going  over  various  provisions  of 
the  conference  report,  but  I  do  want  to 
comment  on  one  or  two  of  those  pro- 
visions. 

Although  I  would  have  preferred  a  bill 
that  would  permit  total  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  money  for 
mass  transitu  purposes  Immediately,  the 
compromise  agreement  that  permits  that 
flexibility  in  the  third  year  of  the  meas- 
ure represents  a  signiflcant  breakthrough 
for  our  Nation.  Begirming  in  1975,  we  will 
be  able  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
both  the  transportation  and  air  pollu- 
tion problems  of  our  ixrban  areas  in  par- 
ticular, and  our  Nation  in  general. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  conferees 
were  unable  to  reach  final  agreement  on 


the  provisions  dealing  with  beautifica- 
tion.  We  had,  early  in  the  conference, 
reached  tentative  agreement  to:    . 

First,  extend  control  to  those  highway 
signs  visible  from  the  Interstate  and 
Primary  Systems. 

Second,  allow  np  more  than  three  of- 
ficial signs  per  mile  in  each  direction  of 
the  Primary  and  Interstate  Systems  for 
signs  that  provide  information  of  specific 
interest  to  travelers  regarding  motels, 
food  services,  service  stations,  and 
natural  wonders. 

Third,  allow  sign  plaza  areas  within 
the  rights-of-way  for  the  Interstate  and 
Piimary  Systems. 

Fourth,  provide  directions  to  States  to 
remove  billboards  dealing  with  products 
before  they  remove  those  dealing  with 
traveler  information. 

Fifth,  authoB^e  $50  million  annually 
from  the  Genertil  Fund. 

However,  at  fce  final  session  of  the 
conference,  the  House  suggested  that  the 
conferees  reopen  the  section  dealing 
with  billboard  control,  And  the  House 
offered  two  alternatives. 

The  first  would  have  changed  the 
language  from  "official"  signs  to  "offi- 
cially approved"  signs.  The  second  al- 
ternative was  to  delete  the  entire  section 
dealing  with  beautiflcatlon,  including 
jimkyard  control  and  landscaping  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  billboard  control. 

Because  the  Senate  conferees  felt  the 
"officially  approved"  language  would 
lead  to  greater  proliferation  of  bill- 
boards, rather  than  removal,  we  decided 
to  delete  the  entire  provision  and  to  try 
to  reach  another  agreement  on  the  issue 
after  we  have  had  a  chance  to  reassess 
the  situation  in  separate  legislation. 

The  conference  report  notes,  and  I 
would  like  to  stress,  that  it  is  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  conferees  that  we  halt  our 
efforts  to  control  billboards  during  this 
time  when  we  are  considering  separate 
legislation  dealing  with  the  subject.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  pro- 
duce legislation  that  will  further  Qxe 
cause  of  highway  beauttflcation  and  that 
the  States  and  private  Interests  con- 
cerned will  bear  that  In  mind  during  this 
Interim  period.  , 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
title  n  of  the  bill,  which  is  directed  to- 
ward the  goal  of  Improved  highway 
safety. 

The  Senate  bill  created  a  new  Fed- 
eral aid  safer  roads  program  that  called 
upon  the  States  to  establish  priorities 
that  would  return  the  best  payoff  in 
terms  of  safety.  The  Senate  bill  com- 
bined Federal  direction  to  the  States  with 
a  concept  that  permitted  the  States  flex- 
ibility in  selecting  programs  designed  to 
make  highways  safer  for  motorists. 

The  House  approach  was  different.  The 
House  established  new  categorical  pro- 
grams and  authorized  a  number  of  new 
studies  and  research  projects.  The  House 
insisted  Its  approach  was  necessary  for 
approval  of  the  conference  report  and  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  position.  I 
am  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  final 
version  of  the  safety  package  that  is  be- 
fore us. 

Only  a  demonstration  program  is  left 
of  the  original  Senate  concept.  I  hope, 
probably  vainly,  that  the  States  will  move 
forward  under  that  concept,  for  I  fear 
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the  categorical  programs  sponsored  by 
the  final  version  of  this  bill  will  be  lees 
successful  in  dealing  with  our  mounting 
highway  death  toll. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
price  tag  on  this  3-year  bill  is  $20  bU- 
Uon,  a  figure  that  certainly  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  administration.  I  can 
report  that  conferees  on  both  sides 
worked  in  tandem  to  reduce  the  total  to 
a  bare  minimum,  given  the  scope  of  the 
measure. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
your  support  of  this  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  urge  the  President  to  sign  the  bill 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 
had  he  been  here,  would  have  directed 
a  question  to  me.  He  was  called  away 
by  necessity  of  having  to  preside  over  a 
hearing.  The  question  he  proposed  to 
ask  me  is  as  follows: 

I  have  a  question  relating  to  Section  238 
of  Title  n  of  tbe  Conference  Report,  the 
section  entitled  "Curb  Rampw  for  the  Handi- 
capped." This  provision  requires  that  each 
highway  program  submitted  to  tbe  Secretary 
by  a  State  for  approval  sbaU  "Provide  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  access  tor  tbe  safe  and 
convenient  movement  of  pbyslcaUy  handi- 
capped persons,  including  those  In  wheel- 
chairs, across  curbs  constructed  or  replaced 
after  July  1,  1976,  at  all  pedestrian  cross- 
walks throughout  tbe  state." 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  tell  me  why  tbe  date 
was  set  as  Jxily  1,  1976,  and  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  more  appropriate  to  have  an 
earlier  date  apply  In  this  regard. 

I  would  have  replied,  and  I  do  reply,  to 
Mr.  Cranston  in  response  to  the  question 
In  this  way: 

I  want  to  thank  tbe  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  raising  that  Important 
question.  It  Is  my  understandmg  that  the 
JiUy  1, 1976,  date  contained  m  the  legislation 
was  set  m  order  to  allow  the  necessary  time 
for  adoption  of  enabling  legislation  by  the 
States  and  tbe  affected  local  governments.  I 
think  it  Is  Important  for  the  Secretary  to 
know  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  conferees 
that  the  sooner  this  program  can  be  imple- 
mented In  each  state,  the  better.  In  other 
words,  we  urge  him  to  use  his  persuasive 
powers  to  asstire  that  these  new  curb  ramps 
are  Installed  at  the  earliest  feasible  date  m 
each  state,  before  the  1970  deadline,  tf 
possible. 

I  might  note,  in  this  regard,  that  such 
curb  ramps  can  be  used  by  bicyclists  as 
well  as  by  handicapped  persons.  This 
multiple-use  factor  makes  it  both  a 
mobility  and  safety  advantage  to  both 
categories  of  users. 

The  Increased  mobility  and  safety  fac- 
tor to  both  the  handicapped  and  to  bi- 
cyclists, both  young  and  old,  which  will 
be  afforded  will  be  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  stating 
that  we  In  the  Senate  are  well  aware  of 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  In  con- 
nection with  aid  to  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report.  S.  502. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  will  be  reserved. 


DETARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1974 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chujcs).  T))e  hour  of  12  o'clock  having 
arrived,  under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  pass- 
age of  HJl.  8917,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations,  1974. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Oravxl)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboxjrxzk)  Is 
absent  on  official  busmess. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Qravzl)  smd  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ORIFFJLN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golowatxr) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  In  his  fam- 
ily. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 
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Pong 
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Baker 
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Byrd, 
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Scott,  Va. 

Cannon 

Jackson 
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Stafford 
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Kennedy 
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Cook 

Long 
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Symmgton 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCltire 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

McOee 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McQovem 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Brvln 

Mondale 
NATS— 0 

Toung 

NOT  VOTINO— « 

Aboureck 

Gtold  water 

Stennis 

Clark 

Gravel 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8917)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any  neces- 
sary technical  corrections  In  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STAR  Print  of  rxpobt 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  there  are  a  number  of  printing 
errors  and  transpositions  in  Senate  Re- 
port 93-362,  accompanying  the  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  star  print  of  Report  No.  93-362  be  au- 
thorized. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

APPOOmONT  <]V  CONI^OBS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  on  the  amendments,  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds  ao 
that  I  may  go  back  to  my  motion  to  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bolr, 
Mr.  McClxllan,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  iNoxm,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Hattikld.  and  Mr.  Bellmoh 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  1 
minute. 

I  neglected  to  ask  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered.  In  view  of  the  95 
to  0  vote,  I  cannot  believe  it  is  necessary, 
but  somebody  might  find  something  be 
wanted  in  the  bill  that  the  committee 
left  out,  so,  out  of  an  abimdance  of  cau- 
tion. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
appropriation  bill  was  psissed  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  and  Mr. 
BENTSEN  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  I 

roKESTRT  laboratoet  at  AUBtrRN  umvxurrT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  about 
Uie  appropriation  for  the  forestry  labora- 
tory at  Auburn  University  in  Alabama, 
which  was  in  the  House  bill.  I  do  not  see 
it  in  the  Senate  bill. 

B4r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanlmous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  highway  bill  be  delayed  not  more 
than  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  states 
the  situation  correctly.  This  item  was  in 
the  House  bill.  It  was  not  in  the  Senate 
bill.  It  will  be  in  conference.  We  will  go 
to  conference  in  September,  and  If  tbe 
distinguished  Senator  will  furnish  me 
the  necessary  material  to  Justify  any  type 
of  leaning  with  ssrmpathy  toward  tlie 
House  position,  I  can  assure  him  that  I 
wUl  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  testimony  before  the 
committee  at  the  time  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  respond  to  that  by  say- 
ing that  we  had  testimony  from  hun- 
dreds of  other  witnesses  before  the  com- 
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mlttee,  all  plugging  for  what  they 
claimed  were  the  most  worthwhile  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States.  We  measured 
them  and  listed  our  priorities.  But,  with 
the  further  information  which  I  know 
the  Senator  will  furnish  me,  we  will,  as 
we  go  to  conference,  evaluate  It  and  do 
the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  similarly 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions. 

I  beUeve  the  committee  has  been  very 
wise  in  its  provision  of  $6,209,600  for  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  as 
reflected  In  the  House  committee  report. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  that  and  I 
also  express  my  appreciation  as  one  of 
the  major  authors  in  connection  with  the 
National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities and  what  they  have  done  In  pro- 
viding $114,750,000  to  the  National  Foun- 
dation. . 

rORXST     RESZARCR     PEOJXCT 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  Soiator  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  have  the 
committee  look  into  a  proposal  by  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  establish  as 
part  of  the  Pinchot  Institute  program  a 
research  project  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  the 
problems  of  maintaining  and  protecting 
forest  environments  in  densely  populated 
areas  of  the  Northwest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum prepared  by  the  Pinchot  Insti- 
tute describing  the  project  in  detail  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
BnxARCH  oi*  liAztrtAzmtiG  akd  PRoracriNa 

FORXST    ENVIRONMKNTS    tif    DXNSELT    POFU- 

liATiD  Areas  of  the  Northeast 

SXrMKART 

The  maintenance  and  protection  of  en- 
vironmental quality  has  become  a  firm  na- 
tional commitment  and  an  Integral  part  of 
our  institutions  and  values.  New  institutions, 
new  standards,  and  actions  at  all  levels  of 
government  have  committed  the  nation  to 
ecologically  oriented  programs  that  will  cost 
blUlons  of  doUars.  However,  every  state  in 
tbe  nation — particularly  in.  the  densely  popu- 
lated Northeast — is  currently  involved  In  an 
environmental  crisis  because  much  of  the 
Information  needed  to  apply  ecological  cri- 
teria In  land  use  policies  Is  lacking. 

Policies  for  the  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion.^ of  forest  ecosystems  coiUd,  by  the  ee- 
tablUhment  of  standards  and  guidelines 
through  research,  reduce  the  confusion,  con- 
flict, ad(}  uncertainty  that  characterizes 
forest  land-use  policy  throughout  the  densely 
populated  Northeast  today. 

Thus,  a  systematic,  mterdlscipltnary  re- 
search approach  Is  needed  to  establish  ecolog- 
ical baseline  information,  to  measiire  the 
Impact  of  present  and  future  technology  on 
the  baseline  data,  and  to  suggest  or  docu- 
ment imaginative  courses  of  action  that  wUl 
Insure  the  ecological  mtegrlty  of  forest  en- 
vironments withm  and  around  metropolitan 
regions  of  the  Northeast. 

As  part  of  Its  Pinchot  Institute  program, 
tbe  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  plana  to  establish 
a  research  project  at  Syracvise,  New  Tork  on 
these  complex  problems  as  soon  as  the  Fed- 
eral budget  situation  permits.  The  first  stage 
of  this  research  effort  will  require  $436,000  in 
Fiscal  Year  1974,  and  the  second  stage  an 
MUlitional  S425.000  m  Fiscal  Year  1976. 


nfmoovcTioiT 

One  of  the  most  significant  challenges 
facing  decision  makers  m  the  Northeast  is 
the  protection  and  maintenance  of  environ- 
mental quality  In  and  around  densely  pop- 
\Uated  areas — Including  attractive  forest  en- 
vironments where  man  can  work  and  play. 
For,  as  the  expanding  technology  of  Megalop- 
olis mvades  these  fragile  forest  environ- 
ments, we  face  the  dUemma  that  the  more 
we  strive  for  a  technological  future,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  achieve  ecological 
disaster. 

In  this  regard,  an  outstanding  capsiUe 
phrasing  of  the  nation's  concern  for  this 
environmental  problem  states:  "V^ealtb  and 
happiness  are  not  tbe  same  thing.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  make  our  peace  with  nature.  We 
must  measure  success  or  faUure  by  new  cri- 
teria." That  statement  sounds  very  much 
like  it  oould  have  come  from  Thoreau's 
WeUden,  or  from  Ifan  and  Nature  by  Oeorge 
Perkins  Marsh,  but  it  Is  a  quote  from  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  January  1,  1970  by 
President  Blchard  Nixon. 

Thus,  the  nation's  quickening  concern,  es- 
pecially in  the  densely  populated  Northeast, 
with  environmental  quality  is  no  passing 
fad.  In  fact,  tbe  pursuit  of  environmental 
quality  has  become  a  firm  national  commit- 
ment and  an  mtegral  part  of  our  Institutions 
and  values.  New  institutions,  new  standards, 
and  actions  at  aU  levels  of  government  have 
conunitted  the  nation  to  ecological  oriented 
programs  that  wlU  coat  biUUnu  of  dollars. 

Kvery  state  in  the  nation,  pairtlcularly 
throughout  Megalopolis,  is  currently  Involved 
in  an  environmental  crisis  because  much  m- 
formatlon  needed  to  apply  ecological  criteria 
m  land  use  policies  U  lacking.  The  need  for 
environmental  research  to  cope  with  this 
crisis  Is  emphasized  in  Section  102  of  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
which  requires  "...  a  systematic,  mterdls- 
clpUnary  approctch  that  wlU  insure  the  mte- 
grated  use  of  the  natural  and  social 
sciences  .  .  .  m  planning  and  In  decision- 
making which  have  an  impact  on  man's  en- 
vironment .  .  ."  The  Act  ftirther  stipulates 
that  we  "identify  and  develop  methods  and 
procediires  .  .  .  which  wiU  insxire  that  pres- 
ently tinquantlfled  environmental  .  .  .  val- 
ues be  given  appropriate  consideration  In 
decision  makmg,  along  with  economic  and 
technical  considerations  .  .  .;"  and  that  we 
study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate  al- 
ternatives to  reconamended  courses  of  action 
for  those  Issues  "which  mvolve  unresolved 
conlUcts  concerning  alternative  uses  of 
available  reso\irces  .  .  ."  Th\is,  research 
needs  in  relation  to  the  forest  environment 
as  a  criteria  for  public  land  policy  and  pro- 
tection have  been  clearly  drawn. 

However,  before  ecological  criteria  can  be 
applied  m  forest  land-use  policies,  a  major 
I^srest  Service  research  effort  is  needed  In  at 
least  three  mterrelated  problem  areas. 

First,  ecological  baseline  mformatlon 
through  biological  research  is  needed  to  In- 
sure adequate  understanding  of  the  forest 
environment  as  It  relates  to  the  soU,  water, 
and  forest  vegetation.  Second,  systems  anal- 
ysis research  needs  to  measure  the  Impact  of 
present  technology  and  to  forecast  the  con- 
sequences of  future  technological  develop^ 
ment  on  the  ecological  baseline  data.  FinaUy, 
multldiscipimary  teams  of  political  scien- 
tists, biologists,  and  systems  analysts  must 
synthesize  the  information  gathered  in  the 
first  two  pheises  and  suggest  or  document 
imaginative  courses  of  action  that  wUl  insure 
the  ecological  Integrity  of  those  forest  en- 
vironments withm  and  surrounding  metro- 
politan regions  of  the  Northeast  that  are  re- 
quired for  man's  ultimate  survival. 

CURRXNT  RESEARCH 

The  Forest  Service's  Pinchot  Institute  of 
Xkivlronmental  Forestry  Research  ia  cur- 
rently helpmg  to  provide  answers  to  some 
of  the  problems  that  arise  from  man's  mter- 


actlon  with  his  forested  environments 
throughout  Megalopolis.  The  Pinchot  Insti- 
tute is  a  part  of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Ex- 
perimental Station,  with  headquarters  in 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania.  Research  of  the 
Pmcbot  Institute  U  centered  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennmgton,  New  Jersey. 
The  seven  current  areas  of  research  are  as 
foUows: 

(1)  Economic  evaluation  research  to  iden- 
tify forest  uses  m  densely  populated  areas 
and  to  quantify  demands  and  benefits  for 
those  uses. 

(2)  Landscape  tending  research  on  tech- 
niques and  principles  for  modifying  and 
maintaining  aesthetically  desirable  condi- 
tions on  forest  lands  in  urban  and  suburban 
environments. 

(3)  Genetic  improvement  research  of  In- 
tensively used  forest  vegetation,  mcludlng 
tbe  identification  of  plants  and  trees  best 
adapted  to  urban  stresses. 

(4)  WUdllfe  habitat  research  that  deter- 
mines the  reqtUrements  of  non-game  species 
for  human  enjoyment  throughout  Megalop- 
olis. 

(&)  I7rban  recreation  research  that  re- 
lates the  leisure  time  needs  of  metropolitan 
man  to  siirroundlng  forested  environments. 

(6)  Amenity  value  research  on  the  abU- 
ity  of  natural  stands  of  trees  to  reduce  noise, 
temperatvire,  and  air  pollution  by  particu- 
late matter  Inherent  m  densely  populated 
areas. 

(7)  Multiple  use  research  on  municipal 
watersheds  to  determine  the  effects  of  few- 
est treatments  and  selected  recreation  activi- 
ties on  the  quaUty  of  water  from  watersheds 
in  the  heavUy  populated  northeastern  sea- 
board region. 

To  solve  the  wide  variety  of  environmental 
forestry  problems  encountered  m  theee  seven 
research  areas,  the  Forest  Service,  in  1970  and 
1971,  assigned  two  multidisciplinary  teams 
(four  scientists  per  team)  to  the  Amherst 
and  Pennmgton  programs  respectively.  These 
scientists  are  trained  in  economics,  land- 
scape architecture,  silviculture,  wUdllfe  hab- 
itat, recreation,  mlcrocllmatology,  plant 
physiology,  and  hydrology. 

These  Forest  Service  teams  coordinate  a 
major  part  of  their  research  efforts  with  the 
scientists  in  nme  leadmg  universities  m  the 
Northeast  that  make  up  the  other  branch  of 
-the  pmcbot  Institute.  Thiis.  the  research 
efforts  of  Forest  Service  scientists  are  en- 
hanced and  magnified  by  the  exceUent  coop- 
eration with  their  coUeagues  m  theee  nine 
umverslties.  As  a  result,  the  Pinchot  Insti- 
tute, even  m  its  brief  existence,  is  setting 
standards  and  criteria  for  MegalopoUtan  de- 
cision makers  to  viae  in  resolvmg  important 
land  use  conflicts  between  tbe  short  range 
cost/benefit  standards  of  urban  expansion 
and  associated  long  range  ecological  conse- 
quences. 

These  research  developments  of  the  Pin- 
chot Institute  show  clearly  that  Forest  Serv- 
ice research  is  beglnnmg  to  find  ways  to 
Improve  the  social  well-being  of  man  In 
Megalopolis  while  mamtaining  the  ecologi- 
cal balance  of  man  and  his  forest  environ- 
ment. But  much  research  remains  to  be  done. 

RESEARCH  NEEDS 

The  most  difllctUt  and  Important  research 
task  in  environmental  forestry  related  to 
megalopolitan  man  still  lies  ahead.  In  this 
regard  the  noted  environmentalist-planner 
Ian  McHcu:^  stressed  that  the  world  Is  a  man- 
nature  relationship  in  which  ".  .  .  the  eco- 
logical view  offers  an  Invaluable  insight.  It 
shows  the  way  for  the  man  who  would  be 
the  enzyme  of  the  biosphere — its  steward, 
enhancing  the  creative  flt  of  man-environ- 
ment, realizing  man's  design  with  nature." 

Forest  ecosystems  form  a  complex  unity 
embracing  such  elements  as  soU,  water,  flora, 
and  man.  Although  man  has  never  been  able 
to  deal  with  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  eco- 
sphere,  he  has  been  learning  more  and  more 
about  Its  Interrelated  workings. 
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As  more  has  been  learned,  the  practicality 
of  Introducing  ecological  concepts  Into  for- 
est  l&nd  use  policy  Is  enhanced.  But  the 
word  "practicality"  may  be  given  two  differ- 
ent Interpretations.  There  Is  a  conventional 
short-run  practicality  of  socially  sanctioned 
arrangements.  There  Is  also  a  long-run  prac- 
ticality that  takes  account  of  ecological 
trends,  assesses  the  consequences  of  their 
continuation  into  the  future,  and  estimates 
the  effects  of  modifying  forces  that  may  Im- 
pinge upon  them.  Up  to  now,  because  of  a 
lack  of  reesarch  Information,  the  short-run 
Interpretation  of  practicality  has  taken  prec- 
edence over  the  latter  definition  at  the  cost 
of  some  degradation  of  the  forest  environ- 
ment. 

However,  it  is  doubtful  tHat  a  public  land- 
use  policy  designed  to  maintain  and  protect 
forest  ecosystems  would  necessarily  be  more 
complex  than  the  mass  of  laws,  policies,  and 
regulations  affecting  present  ownership  and 
land  use  today.  The  effectiveness  of  forest 
land  policy  does  not  depend  upon  Its  mir- 
roring the  complexities  of  ecosystems.  On 
the  contrary,  an  ecological  approach  would 
simplify  ajjd  clarify  forest  land  management. 
A  policy  for  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  forest  environment  would,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  and  guidelines  through 
research,  reduce  the  confusion,  conflict,  and 
uncertainty  that  characterizes  land-use  pol- 
icy throughout  the  densely  populated  North- 
east today. 

A  major  goal  of  environmental  forestry  re- 
search In  Megalopolis,  therefore,  should  be 
to  evolve  and  promote  natural  resource  de- 
velopment policies  and  programs  which  take 
Into  account  people's  and  nature's  areas  of 
conflict  and  thus  discover  and  enhance  the 
areas  of  harmony.  The  new  research  pro- 
.  posed  for  the  Forest  Service's  Plnchot  Insti- 
tute at  Syracuse,  New  York  would  have  three 
principal  objectives: 

1.  Establish  adequate  baseline  data  to  in- 
sxiro  adequate  understanding  of  forest  en- 
vironments in  Megalopolis  involving  soil, 
water,  and  forest  vegetation. 

3.  Assess  the  Impact  of  present  and  future 
technology  on  those  same  aspects  of  the 
forest  environment. 

3.  Study  and  suggest  program  approaches 
that  would  Insure  the  long-range  ecological 
balance  required  for  metropolitan  man  to 
live  in  balance  with  and  insure  the  Integrity 
of  the  forest  environment. 

The  New  York  State  University  College  of 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York  Is  the  ideal  location  for  the 
proposed  project.  The  college  has  the  breadth 
of  expertise  and  the  broad  range  of  facilities 
to  aggressively  support  and  be  involved  In 
the  interdisciplinary  research  effort  required. 

The  annusLl  cost  for  the  planned  expansion 
of  the  Forest  Service  research  program  at 
Syracuse,  New  York  is  $850,000.  This  addi- 
tional appropriation  would  be  used  to:  (1) 
employ  one  political  scientist,  two  systems 
analysts,  two  biologists,  and  one  engineer, 
along  with  a  supporting  staff;  and  (2)  con- 
duct large  scale  grant  studies  la  cooperation 
with  the  nine  leading  universities  that  com- 
prise the  Plnchot  Institute  Consortium  of 
Universities  in  the  northeastern  Megalopolis. 
Approximately  half  of  the  money  needed 
would  be  used  annually  for  grants.  The  first 
stage  of  this  prc^osed  reeaarch  effort  will 
require  $425,000  In  Fiscal  Year  1974,  and  the 
second  stage  an  additional  $425,000  begin- 
ning In  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  look 
into  it.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
of  this  project.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  but  we  shall  look  into 
It. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

THE  TAHOZ   PROJECT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee a  question  with  respect  to  the  $4 
million  in  the  bill  for  land  acquisition  In 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  I  continue  to  be 
deeply  concerned  that  the  land  use  pro- 
gram would  go  ahead  without  a  very 
clear  indication  from  the  Forest  Service 
or  from  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber?  I  cannot 
hear  my  distinguished  colleague  who  is 
standing  next  to  me.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  continue  to  be  deeply 
concerned  about  having  moneys  made 
available  for  Tahoe  luiless  it  Is  clear  that 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Tahoe  Re- 
gional Planning  Agency  are  effectively 
Implementing  the  overall  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  land.  The  committee,  and 
the  Congress,  should  not  only  be  told 
what  those  land  parcels  are,  but  also 
exactly  how  the  purchase  program  fits 
into  the  overall  plan  to  maintain  the 
beauty  of  the  Tahoe  area.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  recently  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  permitted  the  construc- 
tion of  a  thousand  car  shopping  center, 
a  casino  and  a  hotel. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  TRPA  also  granted 
a  variance  for  a  16-acre  parking  lot. 
which  is  not  exactly  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  beauty  and  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  area.  The  thing 
that  disturbs  me  Is  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  not  indicated  publicly  how  the  $4 
million  acquisition  would  affect  the  over- 
all plan.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  give  the 
Forest  Service  a  blank  check  for  $4  mil- 
lion to  do  with  as  it  wishes. 

I  had  suggested  earlier  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  who  chairs  the  subcom- 
mittee that  clarifying  language  be  in- 
cluded in  this  report.  The  report,  which ' 
was  not  available  imtll  shortly  before  the 
debate  began,  did  not  make  it  clear  what 
we  were  doing  by  making  this  $4  million 
available. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  language  was  delib- 
erately left  out  because  I  do  not  think 
it  belongs  in  this  appropriation  bill.  I 
know  of  the  Senator's  interest  and  I 
know  it  is  an  interest  which  he  feels 
keenly  and  on  which  he  speaks  out  loud- 
ly and  clearly  in  Tahoe.  I  have  a  home 
in  Tahoe.  That  is  the  only  home  I  have 
In  the  whole  world.  We  live  several  weeks 
there  each  year  and  go  there  as  often 
as  we  can  to  get  away  from  our  strenu- 
ous and  arduous  duties  here.  So  I  know 
as  much  about  Tahoe  as  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  have  been  going  there 
since  I  was  11  years  old.  I  do  want  to 
see  it  preserved:  I  do  want  to  see  It  pro- 
tected; I  have  spoken  on  it  time  and  time 
again,  and  I  have  been  Instrumental  in 
securing  fimds  for  State  and  Federal 
acquisition  to  protect  this  scenic  re- 
source. 

I  was  deeply  Involved  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  undeveloped  shoreline  aroimd 
Sand  Harbor  to  preserve  that  part  of  the 
lake  so  that  it  could  not  be  overdevel- 
oped. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  what  the 


Senator  said,  but  I  think  this  is  in  the 
wrong  forum.  This  was  argued  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  last  year 
and  year  before  last.  That  is  where  it 
should  go. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  part  of  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  committee,  prior  to 
the  time  it  put  the  $4  million  In  the  bill. 
had  been  directly  apprised  by  the  Forest 
Service  what  lands  were  going  to  be  pur- 
chased and  how  this  purchase  would  ef- 
fect existing  plans  to  protect  the  Tahoe 
Basin? 

I  feel  that  It  is  highly  irregular  for 
Congress  to  give  this  blank  check  to  the 
Forest  Service. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  think  It  is  highly 
Irregular  at  all.  We  provide  all  kinds  of 
money  for  the  Forest  Service  to  acquire 
Inholdlngs.  We  do  not  spell  out  the  proc- 
ess for  the  lack  of  Inholdlngs.  I  forget 
the  number  of  parcels  we  authorized 
within  the  Park  Service,  but  we  do  not 
spell  out  the  amounts  for  parcel  A.  par- 
cel B,  or  parcel  C.  I  assure  my  friend 
from  California  that  we  do  not  ask  the 
Forest  Service  to  pinpoint. 

This  was  an  amendment  added  by  the 
Senator's  colleague  from  California,  a 
member  of  the  same  party,  from  the  same 
distilct  in  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  assume  that  he  has  well 
In  mind,  well  In  hand,  exactly  where  these 
purchases  are  to  be  made.  He  is  the  one 
who  added  them.  I  simply  concurred  In 
the  House  action  because  I  thought  it 
was  necessary  and  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  conclude  by  saying— 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate — that  I  personally  be- 
lieve it  is  a  mistake  to  make  fimds  avail- 
able to  the  Forest  Service  in  this  manner, 
because,  for  one  thing.  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition at  Lake  Tahoe  can  Increase 
speculation  in  land  values  driving  prices 
much  higher  in  future  years  as  a  result 
of  speculative  value. 

I  voted  for  this  bill,  bacuse  I  support 
most  items  in  the  bill,  and  because  I 
think  the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  done  a  monumental  job.  But  I 
have  to  disagree  with  the  committee  on 
its  decision  to  provide  $4  million  to  pur- 
chase land  at  Tahoe  without  also  includ- 
ing clarifying  language. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  he  should  read  well 
the  presentation  and  the  colloquy  of  the 
Representative  in  Congress  who  lives  very 
close  to  these  two  areas — El  Dorado  and 
Placer  Counties.  I  do  not  know  of  a  man 
who  is  better  able  to  talk  about  Placer 
and  El  Dorado  Counties  than  Represen- 
tative Johnson.  He  made  a  presentation 
and  said  where  the  land  was  to  be  re- 
quired. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  it.  We 
provide  money  every  year.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  will  be  for  inholdlngs  in 
Forest  Service  lands.  But  we  cannot  nail 
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It  down  for  parcel  A,  parcel  B,  or  parcel 
C.  I  forget  how  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  going  to  be  necessary 
to  acquire  the  remaining  parcels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  highway  bill  conference  report 
take  place  at  1 :  55  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  conclude  by  assuring  my 
distinguished  friend  from  California  that 
be  cannot  find  a  oetter  program  in  the 
entire  appropriation  blU.  He  has  done 
better  than  any  other  single  Senator 
with  funding  Increases.  We  have  provided 
$10  million,  among  other  things,  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area.  Sometimes  we 
carmot  get  everything  we  want,  but  the 
Senator  from  California  has  done  ex- 
tremely well. 

I  suggest  again  that  the  Senator  read 
the  whole  presentation  by  his  colleague 
from  his  native  State,  a  member  of  his 
own  party,  who  added  this  money  on  the 
House  side  and  spelled  out  exactly  what 
parcels  were  to  be  acquired.  That  will 
answer  the  Senator's  question,  I  think, 
very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  been  most  reasonable  in  making  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  available  for 
California.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  it. 
I  have  indicated  that  to  the  Senator 
privately,  and  I  do  so  now  pubUcly.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  treated  California 
extremely  well. 

I  would  like  to  again  indicate,  however, 
my  concern  for  Lake  Tahoe.  I  think  the 
Senator  understands  my  concern. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
spread  his  concern  very  well  on  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  and  commend  him  for  his  usual 
splendid  job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
If  that  will  be  sufBcient  for  this  colloquy 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wanted  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I  did  not  get 
a  chance  to  do  It  because  of  committee 
meetings,  and  so  forth.  It  concerns  the 
Forest  Service  appropriation.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  is  aware  that  there  were 
substantial  reductions  from  last  year  for 
the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Very  crippling  reductions. 
I  might  add. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  and  if  a  supplemental  bill  comes 


along  we  might  have  favorable  consider- 
ation for  additions,  because  our  national 
forests  are  in  a  serious  predicament  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  could  not  agree  more.  I 
might  say  that  we  have  substantially 
fattened  the  appropriation  over  the 
budget  request  for  forest  land  manage- 
ment, forest  research,  State  and  private 
forestry  cooperation,  construction  and 
land  acquisition  right  down  the  line,  be- 
cause I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  it  was  brutal  the  way  the 
administration  cut  back  the  budget  sifter 
freezing  every  single  congressional 
add-on  we  approved  for  Forest  Service 
items — every  single  one.  I  would  have 
thought  they  might  have  at  least  left 
one  Uttle  one  for  Nevada  In,  but  they 
did   not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  a  need  in 
the  field  of  reforestation.  This  country 
imports  7,600  milUon  feet  of  lumber 
per  year.  It  is  ridiculous,  with  the 
forest  lands  we  have,  to  be  in  that 
predicament. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  will  note  that 
the  bill  just  approved,  as  recommended 
by  committee,  ccsitains  an  additional 
$9,000,000  for  reforestation  smd  timber 
stand  improvement.  The  committee  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  this  program 
and  others  in  recommending  a  total 
budget  addition  of  $15,594,000  for  the 
Forest  Service. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  2(a), 
Public  Law  92-489.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Flowers  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System,  vice  Mr.  Hun- 
gate  resigned. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1993)  to  amend  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  30, 1973,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  1413)  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products 
and  Services  of  the  Blind  ^nd  Other 
Severely  Handicapped. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1973— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  502)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  who  was  a  tough,  able,  and 
fair  negotiator  m  the  conference  for  the 
Senate  giajority  position. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
ference report  on  authorizations  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  is  the  result  of  a 
most  difficult  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
your  conferees.  The  agreement  is  not  as 
progressive  or  far-reaching  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  nor  Is  it  as  restric- 
tive, narrowly  focused  or  expensive  as  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  was  made 
difficult  by  diametrically  different  views 
on  the  issue  of  flexibility  in  use  of  high- 
way trust  funds.  Senator  Howard  Baker 
of  Termessee  and  I  proposed,  and  the 
Senate  adopted,  an  amendment  to  per- 
mit cities  to  utilize  urban  trust  funds  for 
the  most  appropriate,  locally  determined 
transportation  use.  The  House  bill  con- 
tinued the  existing  law  of  prohibition  on 
diversion  of  highway  trust  funds  for  pub- 
lic transportation  projects. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
flexlbUIty  in  the  use  of  urban  system 
highway  trust  funds  in  fiscal  year  1976 
In  fiscal  year  1975  up  to  $200  million  of 
urban  system  highway  funds  can  be  used 
for  -the  acquisition  of  buses  and  in  1974 
the  old  rules  would  apply. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferences  report 
on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  estab- 
lishes the  principle  of  fiexiblllty. 

Even  though  significant  funding  au- 
thority for  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program  Is  provided,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  these  funds  will  be  commit- 
ted. The  Administrator  may  still  refuse 
to  enter  into  contracts  to  commit  these 
funds. 

Ottier  k^y  provisions  of  the  Senate  blU 
which  would  have  required  early  con- 
sideration of  alternative  transportation 
modes  and  public  participation  in  those 
decisions  which  would  have  permitted 
emergency  funding  of  transportatlMi 
alternatives  in  urban  areas  with  critical 
air  quality  problems,  and  which  would 
have- permitted  the  transfer  of  disputed 
urban  Interstate  fimds  to  other  trans- 
portation purposes  in  urban  areas  were 
deleted  from  the  conference  agreement 
at  the  Insistence  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  charted  the 
ne.w  cbjirse  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill, 
but  the  conference  agreement  signals  a 
change  in  direction. 

The  Senate  conferees  spent  many  days 
and  evenings  negotiating  with  the  other 
body  on  this  legislation.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
retain  the  Senate  position  Intact,  espe- 
cially the  Muskie-Baker  amendment. 
The' chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
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Senator  Jennings  Randolph  joined  with 
Senators  Baker,  Buckuit,  Stafford,  and 
myself  in  a  committee  effort  to  maintain 
the  Senate  position.  Senator  Bintsim 
and  Senator  Randolph  deserve  the  plau- 
dits of  their  colleagues  for  this  effort  In 
behalf  of  a  position  which  they  dis- 
approved In  the  Senate.  The  fact  that  we 
prevailed  at  all  in  providing  flexibility  in 
the  third  year  of  this  new  authorization 
is  a  credit  to  the  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
Senate  which  Senator  Bbntsen  and  Sen- 
ator Randolph  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  conference  report.  In  less  than  2  fis- 
cal years  we  will  be  able  to  embark  on  a 
new  era  of  urban  transix>rtatlon  options. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  presently  being  pre- 
pared, there  will  be  $200  million  in  high- 
way trust  funds  for  acquisition  of  buses. 
That  $200  mllliOB  will  be  absolutely  es- 
sential to  communities  with  air  pollution, 
congestion,  noise,  and  other  transporta- 
tion problems  which  require  immediate 
solutions. 

By  1976,  urban  areas,  because  of  the 
action  of  tills  Congress,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  utilize  their  share  of  high- 
way trust  fimds  for  vlt£d  urban  trans- 
portation needs. 

By  1976,  when  this  program  will  re- 
quire new  congressional  action,  we  in  the 
Congress  will  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  real  transportation  needs  of 
America's  cities  and  the  demand  these 
needs  will  make  on  the  urban  system 
portion  of  the  trust  f  imd. 

In  the  interim,  we  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  highway  triist 
fimd  in  order  to  consider  making  trans- 
portation generally  rather  than  highways 
alone  a  national  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  legislation  will  provide  a  new 
source  of  funds  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation Immediately.  Not  only  does  the 
bill  authorize  $3  billion  for  the  Federal 
urban  mass  transportation  program  but 
also  advance  contract  authority  is  pro- 
vided for  communities  which  choose  to 
construct  public  transportation  systems 
rather  than  highways. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
agreement,  any  commtmity  which  elects 
not  to  xise  its  fiscal  year  1974  xirban  sys- 
tem funds  for  highways  may  obtain  an 
equal  amount  of  Treasury  fimds — 
through  contract  authority — for  public 
transportation  piuposes.  While  this  Is  not 
assured  funding  as  provided  in  1976  pur- 
suant to  the  Muskle-Baker  amendment, 
it  will  provide  a  significant  opportunity 
to  test  the  will  of  this  administration  to 
commit  Federal  dollars  to  inmiedlate 
transportation  needs. 

CommuTLities  throughout  the  country 
are  aware  of  the  need  to  provide  sJtema- 
tive  transportation  procedures  in  order 
to  meet  Federal  air  quality  control  plans. 
These  plans  cannot  be  Implemented 
without  a  massive  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral dollsirs.  It  is  encumbent  upon  this 
administration  to  see  that  fimds,  equal 
to  amoimts  frozen  in  the  Trust  Fund,  are 
committed  as  rapidly  and  as  effectively 
as  possible  to  achieve  the  goals  set  forth 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards which  air  pollution  poses  to  so  many 
of  our  people. 


As  I  said  at  the  time  the  Senate  acted 
on  these  amendments  to  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act,  we  are  beginning  to  re- 
shape and  redirect  transportation  poli- 
cies and  priorities.  It  is  a  modest  begin- 
ning. We  have  commenced  an  effort  to 
diversify  and  make  more  flexible  the  uses 
of  the  Nation's  limited  transportation 
funds.  We  must  now  examine  in  the  years 
ahead  how  to  do  a  better  Job  to  assure 
adequate  transportation  for  all  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsin)  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  and  com- 
mitment to  the  Senate  positions  during 
one  of  the  most  frustrating  conferences 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  involved 
in  during  my  15  years  in  the  Senate. 

The  Muskle-Baker  amendment,  so- 
called,  was  the  chief  point  of  difference 
between  the  Senate  and  House  confer- 
ees. The  views  of  the  Senator  from  Texsw 
8ind  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  on 
this  issue  are  very  clear  in  the  Record 
of  the  Senate.  The  majority  of  us  repre- 
sented the  Senate  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, let  me  say  that  the  Senate  point  of 
view  would  not  have  had  the  Impact  It 
did  on  the  final  report  of  the  conference 
had  it  not  been  for  the  contributions  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

There  Is  often  a  lot  of  criticism  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  Sen- 
ate conferees  do  not  undertake  to  fight 
for  the  Senate  position  as  ardently  as 
they  should.  I  can  think  of  no  better  ex- 
ample of  the  leadership  taken  in  this 
matter,  and  the  manner  in  which  Senate 
conferees  shoiUd  act,  than  that  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  compliment  the  two 
Senators  and  publicly  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  their  support  and  hard  work. 

They  will  address  themselves  to  the 
details  of  the  conference  report,  as  they 
should.  I  simply  rise  to  give  my  support 
to  them  in  part  as  repayment  for  the 
support  they  gave  me  In  our  effort  to 
reach  a  compromise  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  have  a  few 
comments  to  make  and  a  few  questions 
to  ask. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way bill  is  by  and  large  a  good  bill.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermcmt  and  oiu:  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  their  excellent 
work  on  this  matter.  I  know  the  great 
obstacles  which  the  Senate  committee 
confronted. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  a 
State  that  has  been  very  distressed  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  financing 
mass  transit,  I  would  have  liked  more 
assistance  and  help  in  connection  with 
the  mass  transit  problems  of  oiu*  State 
and  other  large  urban  areas.  However,  I 
recognize  the  limitations  that  had  to  be 
placed  in  the  compromise  measure 
reached. 


I  intend  to  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. I  compliment  the  Senate  conferees 
for  the  long  and  hard  fight  they  put  up 
to  bring  forth  a  bill  that  we  can  live  with. 
It  Is  the  product  of  many,  many  sessions 
of  hard  bargaining,  and  in  it  there  are 
some  compromises.  There  Is,  however, 
one  section  in  particular  with  whkh  I 
am  qiiite  disturbed— section  110(b).  Sec- 
tion 110(b)  is  a  pretty  transparent  at- 
tempt to  do  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only — build  the  Crosstown  Expressway 
in  Chicago,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  thousands  of 
effected  citizens  of  Chicago  do  not  want 
It  to  be  built. 

For  one  thing,  I  know  that  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  C(xiference  is  opposed 
to  this  sectlmi,  because  in  their  policy 
and  position  paper  for  1973  and  1974,  It 
is  stated: 

Tlie  governor,  as  elected  chief  executive,  Is 
best  able  to  determine  the  transportatioo 
needs  and  priorities  of  his  state  ...  He 
should  have  the  abUlty  to  transfer  funds 
among  various  programs  to  meet  his  own 
state's  priority  transportation  needs. 

It  then  goes  on  to  say — 

with  the  governor  being  best  able  to  de- 
termine the  transportation  needs  and  priori- 
ties of  his  state,  the  distribution  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Trust  Fund  should  be 
aUocated  through  the  governor. 

So,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  how 
the  Governors  would  feel  about  this  sec- 
tion. And  if  any  Member  of  Congress  has 
any  doubts,  he  could  contact  his  Gov- 
ernor and  see  how  he  feels  about  this  at- 
tempt to  take  the  responsibility  of  build- 
ing highways  in  their  State  away  from 
the  Governors. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  attempt 
was  successful.  Whatever  the  proponents 
of  this  section  may  have  Intended,  I  think 
they  have  actually  come  up  with  some- 
thing quite  different.  The  language  1« 
imclear,  even  if  their  motives  are  not. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
this  matter,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee (Bflr.  Stafford)  ,  who  are  floor 
managers  of  the  bill,  some  questions,  and 
by  this  procedure  clearly  establish  legis- 
lative history.  First,  let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage of  section  110  (b) : 

Section  103  of  Title  23,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (e)(3) 
and  (g)  of  this  section,  in  any  case  where  a 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System  was  a  desig- 
nated part  of  such  System  on  June  1,  1973, 
and  is  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  an 
incorporated  city  and  such  city  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  pay  all 
non-federal  costs  of  construction  of  such  seg- 
ment, such  segment  shall  be  constructed." 

Now  I  understand  this  language  to  be 
very  narrowly  drawn.  I  Interpret  It  as 
meaning  only  that  a  State  would  be  pre- 
vented from  dedeslgnating  a  previously 
designated  segment  of  Interstate  tilgh- 
way  and  from  transferring  the  mileage 
elsewhere  when  the  city  follows  the  pro- 
cedures imder  section  110(b) .  However,  I 
think  that  we  should  make  absolutely 
clear  that  all  of  the  State's  responsibili- 
ties under  title  23  still  hold,  and  the  ulti- 
mate construction  of  any  road  Is  still 


subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Is  that  correct? 

Mi.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  only  provisions  of  the  law 
that  are  affected  by  this  particular  sec- 
tion refer  to  the  transfer  of  the  inter- 
state mileage  or  to  the  removal  of  the 
Interstate  segments.  All  State  and  Fed- 
eral provisions  otherwise  still  remain.  All 
the  environmental  protections  still  re- 
main. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
concur? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  concur  in  that  un- 
derstanding. 

.  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wovdd 
also  like  to  clear  up  some  misappre- 
hensions that  have  been  created  in  the 
minds  of  certain  citizens  of  Chicago.  This 
language  does  not  mandate  the  building 
of  the  Chicago  Crosstown  Expressway  or 
of  any  other  highway.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from  H- 
llnols  is  correct.  It  Is  not  a  requirement 
that  this  be  constructed.  It  would  still 
require  an  agreement  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  that  I  agree  with  that  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  the  further  point  that  I  think  as  a 
practical  matter  where  a  State  has  to 
come  in  and  do  the  supervision  and  as- 
sist in  the  plans.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult and  I  do  not  see  how  a  highway 
could  be  constructed  unless  there  were 
State  cooperation  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  a  very  Important 
element  In  the  matter. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  said.  I  also  note  that  all  en- 
vironmental protections  must  be  com- 
piled with  before  the  construction  of  a 
highway  can  be  undertakoi.  Also  all  the 
problems  Involving  people  dispossessed 
and  displaced  by  the  highway  must  be 
taken  care  of.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  a  highway  could  be  built  without 
taking  care  of  all  matters  and  without 
the  planning  and  designing  and  with- 
out the  agreement  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  has  raised  this 
environmental  matter.  I  have  been  deep- 
ly concerned  about  this  in  the  past,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  one  of  the  great  environ- 
mentalists of  the  U.S.  Senate,  knows.  We 
worked  very  closely  together  at  a  time 
when  the  bulldozers  were  going  to  go 
ahead  and  make  corridors  through  the 
city  and  not  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  all  requirements  under  title  23 
are  still  there. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  the  Secretary  has  some  very 
important  statutory  duties  with  regard  to 
the  building  of  a  highway.  For  instance, 
be  has  certain  environmental  responsi- 
bilities under  42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.— the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969— and  49  U.S.C.  1653(f).  He  has  the 


responsibility  of  making  sure  that  there 
is  adequate  relocation  housing  available 
before  a  single  house  can  be  bulldozed  im- 
der 42  n.S.C.  4601  et  seq.— the  Federal 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1970 — and 
I  know  that  section  very  well  since  I  in- 
troduced S.  3992  in  1970  which  became 
the  basis  for  the  present  law.  Now,  Just  . 
to  be  certain  we  understand.  1  ask  once 
again,  does  this  section  vitiate  any  of 
these  legal  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary? Is  he  mandated  to  enter  into  this 
agreement,  or  does  he  still  retain  dis- 
cretion on  this  matter  and  must  he  still 
obey  the  laws? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Secretary  loses  ab- 
solutely none  of  his  legal  responsibilities 
under  this  section.  The  section  does  not 
say  that  he  must  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment like  this.  For  example,  if  the  city 
came  up  with  10  percent  of  the  fimds, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Secretary 
then  has  to  go  ahead  and  agree  to  the 
project. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  just  add  that 
so  many  citizens  were  deeply  concerned 
about  Crosstown  that  not  only  did 
former  Secretary  Volpe  meet  with  citi- 
zens of  Illinois,  but  he  also  made  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  Chicago,  met  with  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  citizens  In  my  office,  and  affirmed 
without  any  equivocation  that  he  in- 
tended to  abide  by  the  law.  He  agreed 
that  no  longer  would  people  have  to  feel 
that  they  would  be  bulldozed  right  out 
of  their  homes  without  having  eveiy 
provision  of  the  law  maintained,  by  pro- 
viding adequate  housing  for  people  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  construction  of 
highways.  And  this  is  what  is  embodied 
in  the  legislation  we  passed  in  1970.  I 
trust  that  Secretary  Brlnegar  will  also 
abide  by  that  policy,  as  I  am  sure  he 
will. 

Finally,  in  examining  the  effect  of  this 
section  on  the  State,  each  State  has 
the  responsibility  of  determining  for  It- 
self its  own  priorities  among  the  desig- 
nated mterstate  routes  within  its  borders. 
And  the  State  hsis  the  authority  to  de- 
termine where  within  a  designated  cor- 
ridor to  build  the  highway.  In  addition, 
at  least  in  niinols,  the  State  has  to  make 
certain  environmental  findings.  So,  these 
are  Just  examples  of  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  States  and  the  Gover- 
nors, and  some  of  the  discretion  which 
they  retain. 

As  I  understand,  this  section  does  not 
nullify  any  of  those  responsibilities. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  does  not  negate  any 
of  that,  nor  nullify  any  of  it.  The  State's 
responsibilities  under  title  23  are  still 
there. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
would  certainly  concur  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  In  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  is  one  final  section 
to  which  I  would  simply  like  to  give  my 
own  interpretation,  as  I  have  carefully 
studied  It  and  read  it.  The  language  of 
the  section  refers  to  situations — 

where  a  segment  of  the  Interstate  system 
was  a  designated  part  of  such  system  on 
June  1.  1973,  and  is  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  an  incorporated  city. 


In  the  context  of  this  section,  I  under- 
stfmd  the.  word  "segment"  to  mesm  the 
total  section  which  has  been  designated 
as  a  part  of  the' Interstate  system.  It  also 
appears  obvious  to  me  that  in  order  to 
make  this  section  operative,  the  segment 
must  lie  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  city.  It  does  not  say  that  a  "segment 
of  a  segment"  must  be  entirely  within 
the  city,  because  that  would  seem  to  be 
rather  meaningless.  I  also  do  not  think 
a  segment  is  whatever  Euiyone  wants  it 
to  be.  ^t  must  have  a  specific  meaning.  It 
is  not  1  single  foot,  nor  1  single  mile.  In- 
deed, I  would  not  think  that  anyone  could 
argue  that  .what  this  language  really 
means  is  a  "segment  of  a  designated  seg- 
ment" which  lies  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  city. 

In  the  case  of  Chicago,  the  designated 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System  re- 
ferred to  as  Crosstown  does  not  lie  en- 
tirely within  the  boundaries  of  the  city. 
In  fact.  It  spills  over  the  city  lines  and 
continues  Into  the  city  of  Cicero.  So  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  language 
would  not  apply  to  the  Crosstown  be- 
cause the  segment  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
and  known  as  Crosstown  does  not  lie 
entirely  within  the  boimdartes  of  the  city 
of  Chicago;.  Therefore,  Chicago  could  not 
go  to  the  Secretary  to  make  an  agree- 
ment on  Crosstown  pursuant  to  this 
section  because  Croscrtown  does  not  meet 
one  of  the  essential  requirements  of  this 
section. 

Now..  If  someone  wanted  to  argue  that 
"segment"  does  not  mean  what  It  very 
obviously  does  mean,  it  seems  he  would 
still  be  In  trouble,  because  why  In  the 
world  would  the  Secretary  or  any  mayor 
want  to  build  that  part  of  a  designated 
highway  which  lies  within  the  city  when 
they  know  full  well  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State  has  absolutely  no  Intention 
of  building  that  part  which  is  not  within 
that  city?  Especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Crosstown  In  Chicago,  we  would  be  liable 
to  end  up  with  the  world's  longest  and 
most  expensive  parking  lot,  since  It  might 
not  t>e  connected  with  anything. 

So,  this  part  of  the  section  which  deals 
with  the  word  "segment"  seems  to  me  to 
be  crucial,  because  it  refers  to  a  "seg- 
ment of  the  interstate  highway  system," 
not  to  a  segment  of  a  segment.  It  would 
be  pretty  foolish  if  someone  tried  to 
argue  that,  "Well,  a  segment  is  a  foot  or 
a  mile  or  anything  we  want  it  to  be."  The 
plain  meaning  of  that  word,  and  its  plain 
meaning  as  used  in  this  section.  Indicates 
to  me  that  when  you  talk  about  a  desig- 
nated segment,  you  are  talking  about  the 
entire  segment,  and  not  a  segment  of  a 
segment.  If  anything  else  were  intended 
by  those  who  drafted  this  section,  I 
would  have  thought  they  would  have 
made  it  clear.  But,  they  did  not,  and  so  I 
am  making  clear  the  way  it  appears  to 
me. 

So,  at  the  very  least,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  one  thing  should  be  clear 
about  this  section  it  is  that  It  does  not 
apply  to  the  Crosstown  Expressway  In 
Chicago.  It  may  apply  to  other  highways 
in  other  cities  in  other  States,  but  not  to 
Chicago's  Crosstown.  So,  the  people  who 
tried  to  draft  this  section  seem  to  have 
defeated  their  own  purpose. 

This  language  was  not  debated  on  the 
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fldor  of  the  House.  It  was  not  debated  on 
th^  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  not  stud- 
ied by  any  congressional  committee.  It 
was  not  part  of  any  bill  which  has  passed 
the  House  or  the  Senate  and  no  hearings 
were  held  owlt.  Indeed,  it  was  only  added 
to  the  bill  in  conference  on  the  last  day, 
when  some  members  were  not  present, 
and  with  little  or  no  discussion.  This  is 
no  way  to  conduct  the  Nation's  business. 
It  sets  a  very  bad  precedent. 

If  one  were  reading  through  this  bill, 
the  language  of  section  110(b)  would 
probably  escape  notice.  It  looks  small  and 
insignificant,  buried  as  it  is.  However, 
it  represents  an  attempt  to  change  the 
entire  history  of  our  highway  program 
by  bypassing  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
and  trying  to  let  the  mayor  of  a  city  au- 
thorize highways.  This  is,  indeed,  a  radi- 
cal change.  But  even  more  than  that,  this 
language  is  an  attempt  to  get  around  the 
serious  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  building  a  highway  in  the  third  largest 
city  in  the  Nation,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1 
billion. 

This  highway  would  cost  about  $48 
million  per  mile.  The  entire  highway  as 
proposed  woxild  be  less  than  20  miles  in 
length.  And  with  cost  overruns  smd  in- 
flation, by  the  time  this  highway  was  ac- 
tually built,  the  cost  would,  no  doubt,  be 
even  higher  than  the  projected  $1  billion. 

The  effect  on  the  people  in  the  area  of 
the  proposed  route  of  construction  would 
be  devastating.  According  to  an  indus- 
trial impact  and  relocation  study — 

Approximately  130  firms  employing  be- 
tween 8.190  and  11.675  workers  wUl  be  dlB- 
placed  by  the  Expressway.  This  figure  ac- 
counts for  approximately  9.5%  of  the  Indus- 
trial Jobs  In  the  corridor  and  1.2%  of  the  In- 
dustrial jobs  In  Chicago  and  Cicero. 

A  commercial  impact  and  relocation 
study  estimated  that  1,332  commercial 
establishments  employing  an  estimated 
6,800  persons  would  be  displaced  if  this 
highway  were  built.  And  of  these,  about 
one-half  are  small  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments. The  potential  for  reloca- 
tion Is  not  very  good  since — 
a  detaUed  analysis  of  vacant  commercial 
spaces  In  adajacent  neighborhoods  shows 
that  existing  commercial  vacancies  could 
provide  less  than  a  third  of  the  replacement 
space  needed. 

A  housing  impact  and  relocation  study 
estimated  that —  ^ 

The  proposed  route  for  the  Crosstown  Ex- 
pressway wUl  displace  3,470  dweUlng  units 
housing  an  estimated  10,400  persons. 

Federal  law  requires  that  before  peo- 
ple are  removed  from  their  homes,  ade- 
quate housing  must  be  provided  which  is 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary,  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  residents'  places  of  «n- 
ployment,  and  which  is  located  in  areas 
that  are  generaDy  not  less  desirable  than 
those  from  which  they  were  displaced 
and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  finan- 
cial means  of  those  being  displaced  (42 
U.S.C.  4601etseq.). 

As  I  said.  I  introduced  the  legislation 
In  1970  which  was  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  We  wanted  to  put  an  end  to 
bulldozing  people  in  cities  without  re- 
gard to  what  happens  to  them.  Certainly 
the  concerns  which  motivated  me  and 
the  Congress  at  that  time  are  not  to  be 
set  aside  by  this  very  minor  section  of 


this  bill.  Yet  this  study  points  out  tliat 
such  replacement  housing  is  not  avail- 
able. Thus,  if  the  Federal  laws  could  not 
be  complied  with,  the  highway  could  not 
be  built. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  problems  which  siuround  the  Cross- 
town  Expressway.  I  am  not  saying  that  a 
highway  should  not  be  built,  or  that 
Chicago  does  not  face  serious  transpor- 
tation problems,  the  solution  for  which 
will  be  costly.  But,  I  am  saying  that  we 
should  not  decide  it  in  an  executive  Sen- 
ate-House conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  commimity  and  the  State 
Should  decide  whether  to  build  this  high- 
way, where  to  build  It,  and  how  to  build 
It. 

So.  what  this  section  does  is  really 
nothing  more  than  provide  a  scheme 
whereby  a  mayor  of  a  city  could  try  to 
get  the  Secretary  to  Ignore  the  objections 
of  the  people  of  his  city,  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  experts  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  It  does  not 
say  that  the  Secretary  has  to,  or  even 
should  go  along  with  such  a  scheme  It 
does  not  remove  this  matter  from  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  And  in  the 
specific  case  of  Crosstown  In  Chicago  It 
does  not  remove  the  Governor  from  the 
picture  as  was  Intended  by  the  authors 
of  the  section  and  was  first  presiuned 
accomplished. 

Tills  section  does  not  relieve  a  State 
of  its  responsibilities  under  the  law. 
The  responsibility  continues  to  rest  with 
the  State,  and  no  one  else,  including  a 
city,  to  actually  construct  the  highways. 
As  a  part  of  that  responsibility  the  State 
has  to  use  its  Judgment  and  its  discre- 
tion in  seeing  that  all  of  the  applicable 
laws  are  met  before  construction  can 
even  begin. 

Today  we  have  shown  very  clearly 
what  the  legislative  intent  is  not.  It  is 
not  a  mandate  to  build  crosstown,  or  to 
break  •radically  with  the  past  and  give 
the  mayor  of  a  city  more  power  than  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  in  deciding  whether  to 
build  a  highway.  This  it  does  not  do.  and 
it  should  never  be  construed  as  being 
meant  to  do  it. 

Let  a  mayor  of  a  city  come  up  with 
his  10  percent.  Pine,  but  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  not  thereby  re- 
quired to  authorize  construction,  and  the 
Governor  of  a  State  is  not  thereby  re- 
quired to  ignore  his  legal  duties. 

I  for  one  reiterate  my  position  that 
we  cannot  just  go  ahead  and  bulldoze 
homes  in  the  name  of  progress  and  the 
crosstown  expressway  without  regard 
for  present  law  that  protects  the  need 
and  wants  of  thousands  of  citizens.  I 
thank  the  Senators  for  getting  into  the 
Record  clarification  of  the  meaning  of 
this  legislation. 

I  would  close  by  indicating  onc^  agam 
that  I  feel  that  this  discussion  demon- 
strates clearly  and  unequivocally  that 
this  particular  section,  section  110(b), 
not  only  is  not  going  to  build  Crosstown, 
but  it  also  sets  a  very  bad  precedent.  As 
I  say,  it  was  not  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House ;  it  was  not  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  it  was  not  studied  by  any 
congressional  committee;  It  was  not  a 
part  of  any  bill  which  has  passed  the 


House  or  the  Senate,  and  no  hearings 
were  held  on  it. 

If  hearings  had  been  held,  with  full 
public  discussion,  the  obvious  defects  of 
the  section  as  now  incorporated  might 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues 
for  their  extreme  cooperation,  and  again 
commend  them  on  the  substance  of  the 
overall  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  graciousness. 
I  know  he  has  an  engagement,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  suspendmg  while  I 
also  address  a  few  questions  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  think  the  colloquy  has  been  very 
helpful.  It  has  resolved  some  of  the  ques- 
tions; it  has  certainly  made  clear  that 
the  law  cannot  be  abrogated  vith  rela- 
tion to  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Relocation  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Environment  Protection  Act,  and  that 
the  Secretary  is  not  mandated  by  any- 
thing in  this  bill  to  go  forward  nith  the 
construction  of  the  Crosstown. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois has  said  that  section  110(b)  was  an 
attempt  to  build  the  Crosstown  Express- 
way in  Chicago  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  does  not  want  it 
built.  I  think  that  statement  deserves 
some  clarification. 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  amendment  we 
are  discussing  only  applies  where  the 
segment  of  the  interstate  system  was 
designated  as  part  of  the  system  on  or 
before  June  1.1973? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  correct.  It  reads  specifically  that — 

Notwithstanding  subsections  (e)  (2)  and 
(g)  of  this  section.  In  any  case  where  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Interstate  System  was  a  desig- 
nated part  of  such  System  In  June  1,  1978. 
and  Is  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  an 
Incorporated  city  and  such  city  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  pay  all 
non-Federal  coets  of  construction  of  such 
segment,  such  segment  shall  be  constructed. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Is  it  not  also  true  that  no  such  desig- 
nation could  take  effect  without  th« 
State's  participation  In  the  planning 
process,  and  without  its  approval?  It  was 
the  State,  in  the  first  instance,  which 
sought  the  designation. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  Is  correct.  I 
would  also  say  that  although  a  State 
cannot  dedeslgnate  a  section  such  as 
this,  where  the  urban  area  is  willing  to 
pay  for  all  the  costs,  the  contlnumg  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  State  are  such,  in 
the  way  of  planning,  supervision,  and 
implementation,  that  it  virtually  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  project  to  be  con- 
structed without  the  cooperation  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  want  to  come  to 
that.  But  the  Initial  point  Is  that  this 
amendment.  In  substance,  says  that  the 
State  cannot  change  its  mind  if  the  city 
Is  willing  to  pay  the  cost.  Perhaps  It 
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Ahould  change  its  mind.  Conditions  can 
change.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  that 
pomt,  and  I  do  not  want  to  express  smy 
approval  here  of  efforts  to  legislate  in 
conference. 

I  simply  want  the  record  straight  on 
this  particular  provision.  The  State  of 
Illinois  approved  the  original  designa- 
tion. Now  it  seeks  to  withdraw  that  ap- 
proval. It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
really  saying  Is  that  the  amendment  In 
question  will  not  do  away  with  the  need 
for  cooperation  between  the  State  and 
city  authorities  if  the  urban  expressway 
is  to  be  built  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  Is  correct.  The 
Senator  was  correct,  of  course,  again,  in 
his  statement  that  it  would  not  be  a  part 
of  the  interstate  without  the  designation 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  If 
that  cooperation  Is  not  forthcoming,  and 
the  State  refuses  to  participate  m  the 
construction  of  such  a  highway  while 
the  city  continues  to  profess  its  desire 
to  move  ahead,  under  this  amendment 
there  would  be  a  stalemate — a  stalemate 
which  would  tie  up  the  expenditure  of 
the  tax  moneys  earmarked  for  that  high- 
way while  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  urban  area  go  unmet.  Is  that  not 
possible? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  have  this  kind  of 
situation  where  the  State  could  not  de- 
designate,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
city  could  not  proceed  because  of  the 
planning. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  If  that  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  anyone  to  as- 
sume that  this  amendment  settles  the 
crosstown  controversy  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. Nine  hundred  million  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  money  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  has  been  set  aside  for  the  construc- 
tion or  this  highway  ana  mass  transit 
facility.  Yet,  the  positions  of  the  State 
house  In  Springfield  and  City  Hall  In 
Chicago  with  regard  to  how  this  $900 
million  ought  to  be  spent  have  been  un- 
compromising. It  is  not  and  should  not 
be  the  business  of  the  Congress  to  inter- 
vene and  dictate  a  settlement  in  such 
local  disputes.  If  that  is  what  this 
amendment  did.  I,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  would  be  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  As  It  is,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  limited — certainly  not  enough  to 
warrant  upsetting  the  historic  break- 
through of  opening  up  urban  funds  In 
the  highway  trust  fund  for  mass  transit. 

By  itself,  it  appears  this  amendment 
would  not  allow  the  construction  of  any- 
thing. Thus,  the  central  issue  In  the 
crosstown  controversy  is  not  the  effect 
of  this  amendment.  The  issue  continues 
to  be  whether  the  State  of  Dlhiols  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  can  reach  some 
agreement  that  will  preserve  $900  mil- 
lion in  sorely  needed  transportation 
funds  for  the  Nation's  second  largest 
city.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  these  funds 
reserved  mdeflnltely.  Continued  stale- 
mate only  increases  the  danger  that  the 
entire  $900  million  could  be  lost  to  a 
city  with  overwhelming  transportation 
needs. 

Furthermore,  the  rejection  by  the 
House  of  the  Senate's  provisions  allow- 
ing   transfer    of    highway    trust    fund 


moneys  earmarked  for  projects  like  the 
crosstown  to  other  urban  transportation 
projects  make  it  imUkely  that  funds  for 
the  crosstown  could  be  transferred  to 
some  other  project.  In  other  words,  It 
could  come  down  to  a  choice  of  $900  mil- 
lion for  the  crosstown  or  nothing. 
Clearly,  the  decision  on  whether  to  build 
the  crosstown  should  be  based  on  an 
objective  analysis  of  the  project  and  this 
possibility  that  It  Is  either  the  crosstown 
or  an  enormous  loss  of  highway  trust 
funds  for  Illinois.  The  stakes  are  very 
high. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  job  of  the 
Congress  to  make  that  kind  of  analysis, 
and  based  on  your  helpful  comments 
today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  beUeve 
passage  of  this  conference  report  dic- 
tates the  outcome. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  Chicago  and 
Illinois  If  a  stalemate  results  in  the  loss 
of  $900  million  in  sorely  needed  trans- 
portation funds. 

I  am  not  a  highway  engineer  nor  do 
I  possess  the  kind  of  staff  resources  or 
qualifications  to  determine  the  merits  of 
the  various  proposals  set  forth  for  utiliz- 
ing this  $900  million.  But  there  are  inde- 
pendent experts  in  Bimois  who  can. 

I  have,  therefore,  called  upon  Dr. 
John  Bailey,  director  of  the  transporta- 
tion center  at  Northwestern  University 
and  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing and  Planning  Council  of  Chicago  to 
convene  a  special  committee  of  experts 
to  conduct  just  such  an  Independent 
analysis.  An  earlier  study  by  the  metro- 
politan housing  and  planning  council 
gave  approval  to  the  crosstown,  provided 
that  certain  specified  relocation  and 
environmental  problems  could  be  over- 
come. 

Because  of  new  disclosures  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  expressway,  the  new  provi- 
sions of  the  Highway  Act  and  continued 
controversy,  I  have  asked  Dr.  Bailey  to 
reopen  and  expand  his  study.  He  has 
assured  me  that  his  special  committee 
will  hear  from  all  sides  and  attempt  to 
make  recommendations  based  on  their 
assessment  of  both  merits  and  the 
chances  for  actually  constructing  the 
various  proposals. 

I  shall  rely  heavily  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  independent  committee 
of  experts.  I  would  hope  that  both  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Elinois 
could  do  the  same,  and  use  this  commit- 
tee's findings  as  a  basis  for  an  agreement 
that  will  preserve  $900  million  for  an 
improved  transportation  system  in  the 
city  of  ChicEigo. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  "Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  facing  up  to  the 
realities  of  this  question.  If  facing  up 
to  the  realities  of  what  this  amendment 
can  and  cannot  do  can  lead  to  recom- 
mendations which  break  the  current 
deadlock  In  Illinois  over  the  Crosstown 
Expressway,  the  real  beneficiaries  will  be 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Illinois.  The 
Congress  has  preserved  the  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  decisionmakers,  and 
it  is  now  up  to  those  ^decisionmakers  to 
make  their  peace. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  no  man 
in  this  body  has  a  greater  knowledge  of 
highways  and  the  transportation  needs 


of  this  country  than  the  man  who  will 
speak  next,  the  distinguished  ciiairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  gracious  and  generous 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  to  realize  that 
there  were  crucial  matters  contained  In 
the  approaches  In  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  the  House-passed  bill  as  we  went  to 
conference.  All  of  these  differences  were 
considered  and  not  hurried  in  their  con- 
sideratiorf  by  our  able  chairman  and  floor 
manager,  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
before  the  Senate  today  is  the  product 
of  29  meetings  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  extending  over  a  period  of 
2V4  months.  This  was  a  difficult  confer- 
ence, in  fact,  one  of  the  most  dlfQcult 
with  which  I  have  been  Involved  In  the 
nearly  29  years  I  have  been  In  Congress. 

The  conference  deliberations  were  ar- 
duous, but  I  consider  them  time  well- 
spent.  The  end  result  of  this  effort  Is 
not  only  a  bill  that  extends  the  Federal- 
aid  lilghway  program  but  also  continues 
the  process  of  refining  this  program  that 
affects  the  lives  of  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican. 

This  bill  makes  major  changes  In  the 
highway  program  in  keeping  with  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  When  the  two  bodies 
voted  on  highway  legislation  earlier  this 
year  they  adopted  opposing  positions  on 
some  of  the  key  Issues.  These  stances 
and  the  Importance  of  the  issues  contrib- 
uted to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  agree- 
ment. I  believe,  however,  that  we  suc- 
cessfully resolved  these  questions  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  positions 
adopted  by  both  the  Senate  and  House. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  duty  of  any  con- 
ference committee  that  approaches  its 
work. 

The  primary  obstacle  to  an  agreement 
on  this  bill  was  the  mass  transit  issue. 
The  question  of  whether  highway  funds 
should  be  used  to  help  finance  mass  tran- 
sit development  was  extensively  debated 
in  the  Senate  both  this  year  and  last 
year.  The  Senate  decided  that  urban 
areas  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
use  trust  funds  for  traditional  highway 
construction  or  for  public  transportation. 
After  equally  thorough  consideration,  the 
House  of  Representatives  took  the  oppo- 
site position. 

This  issue  was  not  one  that  developed 
suddenly  after  the  convening  of  the  93d 
Congress.  It  has  been  building  for  sev- 
eral years  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
Intense  public  debate. 

The  diflBculty  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  resolving  the  mass  transit  ques- 
tion was  based  to  a  substantial  degree 
on  the  fact  that  it  concerned  matters  of 
principle  strongly  held  by  Members  of 
Congress.  It  also  related  to  a  major  policy 
change  afitecting  the  transportation  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States. 

There  were  many  important  features 
In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
and  each  of  them  was  thoroughly  con- 
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sidered  during  otir  deliberations.  It  was, 
however,  the  mass  transit  problem  that 
occupied  the  greatest  amount  of  time, 
and  it  was  this  problem  that  more  than 
once  brought  the  conference  to  the  brink 
of  failure.  Members,  however,  were  deter- 
mined not  to  fail.  Through  continued 
negotiations  that  exhibited  a  willingness 
to  compromise,  we  did  not  fail.  While  the 
end  result  of  our  efforts  was  indeed  a 
compromise,  it  was  not  one  that  impairs 
the  effectiveness  of  either  the  highw^  or 
mass  transit  programs,  nor  was  it  a  com- 
promise outside  the  scope  of  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  decisions  reached  provide  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  realistic  approach  adopt- 
ing the  highway  program  to  assist  cities 
In  meeting  both  their  highway  and  mass 
transit  needs.  Contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report  are  elements  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  bills.  During  fiscal  year 
1974,  urban  areas  may  surrender  inter- 
state highway  authorizations  allocated 
to  them  in  exchange  for  mass  transit  con- 
tract authority  to  be  paid  from  general 
funds.  The  second  year  of  the  bill,  fiscal 
year  1975,  could  best  be  described  as  a 
period  of  transition.  During  that  year  the 
transfer  authority  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed would  remain  in  effect  for  rail 
mass  transit.  In  addition,  urban  areas 
would  have  the  authority  to  use  highway 
fimds,  if  they  so  choose,  for  public  trans- 
portation purposes  that  were  highway- 
related.  Including  the  purchase  of  buses. 
In  this  year,  such  use  of  highway  funds 
would  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $200 
million. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  third  year  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  the  provisions  of  S.  502 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  would  take  effect. 
This  provides  that  urban  areas  can  use 
their  portions  of  the  highwsiy  fxmd  for 
either  highways  or  any  form  of  mass 
transit  they  deem  necessary.  The  only 
restriction  is  that  the  provisions  sched- 
uled for  the  third  year  would  not  take 
effect  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  Congress 
has  provided  another  trust  fund  or  some 
other  method  of  assured  financing  for  all 
urban  transportation.  Such  a  source  of 
financing  would  give  urban  areas  the 
flexibility  and  freedom  of  choice,  the 
principle  underlying  the  Senate  position 
on  this  issue. 

I  am  s\ire  there  are  individuals  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  our  answer  to  an  extremely  difficult 
and  complex  problem.  The  decisions  of 
the  conference  committee  relative  to 
this  point,  however,  are  realistic  and  they 
are  workable.  From  a  practical  stand- 
point, I  believe  them  to  be  the  only  deci- 
sions we  could  reach  to  avoid  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  conference. 

Had  we  failed  to  reach  agreement  it  Is 
extremely  unlikely  that  there  would  have 
been  a  highway  bill  this  year.  Failure, 
furthermore,  would  have  only  postponed 
the  resolution  of  problems  which  have 
been  debated  by  the  Congress. 

Since  the  highway  trust  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  1956,  transportation  needs 
in  the  United  States  have  changed. 
Through  the  years  we  have  endeavored 
to  modify  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram to  maintain  its  ability  to  respond 
to  these  changes.  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate continues  tills  procew, 


The  Interstate  highway  system  is  now 
82  percent  completed,  offering  to  Ameri- 
cans a  degree  of  individual  mobility  that 
they  have  never  before  enjoyed.  While 
we  have  concentrated  on  Interstate  con- 
struction during  the  past  17  years,  other 
segments  of  our  national  highwsiy  net- 
work were  relatively  neglected  and  will 
require  Increased  emphasis  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time,  the  trend  to  urbaniza- 
tion accelerated.  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing concern  about  the  environment  and 
the  part  performed  by  automobiles  in 
polluting  the  atmosphere.  The  energy 
shortage  and  the  realization  that  there 
are  practical  limits  to  road  building  in 
cities  have  revived  interest  in  mass  tran- 
sit. Many  cities  are  now  making  heavy 
expenditures  on  new  and  improved  mass 
transit  systems.  Consequently,  the  high- 
way trust  fund  with  its  assured  financing 
emerged  as  an  attractive  means  to  aid 
in  mass  transit  development. 

I  have  opposed  the  full  commitment  of 
trust  fund  resources  to  mass  transit  and 
believed  utilization  of  the  tnist  fimd 
should  be  limited  to  highway  related 
transit.  The  Senate  adopted  a  broader 
approach  and  the  conference  report — 
which  I  fully  support — embodies  that 
approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
there  were  other  extremely  important 
features  of  this  bill  besides  those  relating 
to  mass  transit.  The  able  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bkntsen)  has  fully  described 
this  legislation  so  I  will  not  cover  its 
provisions  in  detail.  I  will,  however,  add 
emphasis  to  what  I  believe  are  some  of 
its  key  provisions. 

Throughout  the  development  of  this 
bill  we  kept  in  mind  the  need  for  fiscal 
restrsdnt.  The  result  is  legislation  that  is 
adequate  to  meet  transportation  needs 
but  not  excessive  In  its  monetary  author- 
izations. 

Expenditures  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  provided  are  within  the  financing 
capabilities  projected  for  the  fund.  Trust 
fimd  receipts  have  grrown  steadily  since 
its  establishment  and,  in  fact,  have  gen- 
erally been  higher  thsm  anticipated. 

I  call  attention  to  the  Inclusion  in  this 
conference  report  of  progreuns  relating 
to  highway  safety.  While  the  Senate 
considered  and  passed  separate  highway 
safety  legislation  (S.  893),  the  House 
included  safety  in  its  version  of  S.  502. 
Inclusion  of  highway  safety  programs  in 
the  general  highway  bill  was  one  of  the 
difficult  questions  to  be  resolved  by  the 
conferees.  In  the  end.  we  adopted  the 
general  approach  of  the  House  but  with 
changes  in  the  program  and  in  the  fimd- 
ing  levels. 

Title  n  of  the  conference  report  con- 
tains highway  safety  provisions  and  in- 
cludes further  authorizations  for  the 
bridge  reconstruction  and  replacement 
program.  This  aspect  of  the  highway 
program  is  one  In  which  I  have  a  strong 
personal  interest,  since  I  sponsored  the 
effort  in  the  Senate.  The  bridg^  program 
was  first  authorized  in  the  Fe^eral-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  It  was  the  result 
of  extensive  studies  which  followed  the 
collapse  of  the  Silver  Bridge  Into  the 
Ohio  River  in  late  1967  and  which  re- 
vealed that  many  thousands  of  high- 
way bridges  In  this  country  are  suffering 
from  prolonged  neglect. 


Since  enactment  of  the  bridge  replace- 
ment program,  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  identifying  bridge  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country.  We  have 
also  assisted  States  to  begin  replacing 
or  repairing  many  deficient  structures. 
This  is  a  costly  process  and  many  years 
will  be  required  to  do  the  job  that  must 
be  done.  The  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate authorizes  a  total  of  $175  million  for 
the  bridge  replacement  program.  I  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  insufficient  when 
measured  against  our  total  bridge  needs. 
The  conference  committee,  however,  op- 
erated under  the  need  for  stringent  fis- 
cal restrictions,  and  all  highway  pro- 
grams— including  that  for  bridges — ^had 
to  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The  au- 
thorizations for  bridge  replacement  for 
the  next  3  years  will  permit  this  program 
to  continue  to  progress  on  the  base  al- 
ready established. 

Although  major  public  concern  with 
this  legislation  has  related  to  urban 
mass  transit,  the  legislation  also  ad- 
dresses the  serious  problem  of  public 
transportation  in  rural  areas.  Many 
lightly  populated  regions  of  our  country 
are  totally  without  any  public  transpor- 
tation services.  In  others,  these  services 
are  woefully  Inadequate.  In  our  own 
State,  for  Instance,  the  failure  of  a  pri- 
vate compsmy  a  few  years  ago  left  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  West  Virginia 
without  bus  service.  Similar  situations 
exist  everywhere  depriving  millions  of 
Americans  of  the  mobility  enjoyed  by 
the  majority  of  our  citizens. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  502  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  demonstration  program  on 
rund  highway  public  transportation.  The 
bill  authorizes  $30  million  for  this  pro- 
gram to  explore  ways  in  which  effective 
and  efficient  public  transportation  can 
be  made  available  in  lightly  i>opulated 
areas.  I  sponsored  this  program  in  the 
Senate  and  I  believe  it  was  one  that  will 
have  widespread  impact  throughout  thP 
country. 

Mr.  President,  one  provision  of  S.  502 
which  is  of  continuing  interest  to  mt 
authorizes  the  construction  of  the  High- 
land Scenic  Highway  in  West  Virginia  as 
a  parkway.  The  Highland  Scenic  High- 
way is  planned  as  a  recreational  road- 
way running  north  from  the  city  of 
Richwood,  the  "gateway  to  the  scenic 
highway,"  through  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest.  I  have  had  two  inten- 
tions with  this  provision:  to  authorize 
construction  of  this  important  recrea- 
tional road  opening  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  areas  in  America  to 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  will  be 
attracted  to  West  Virginia  by  it,  and 
to  insure  that  any  construction  of  the 
highway  or  other  activity  in  this  area 
does  not  damage  the  upper  Shavers  Fork 
watershed. 

The  original  proposed  route  for  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  from  U.S.  219 
to  U.S.  250  lies  Just  below  the  ridge  Ufp 
in  the  upper  Shavers  Fork  watershed. 
Presently  this  land  Is  entirely  in  private 
ownership.  Concern  was  voiced  that  sil- 
tation  and  runoff  from  the  highly  acid 
soil  in  that  area  from  any  road  construc- 
tion would  jeopardize  the  fragile  Shavers 
Pork.  Of  course,  while  the  land  is  in  pri- 
vate ownership  there  is  no  guarantee 
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that  mining  and  timbering  activities 
would  not  produce  the  same  effect,  re- 
gardless of  road  construction. 

The  27 -mile  section  from  Thorny  Flats 
to  U.S.  250,  which  would  be  authorized 
by  this  bill,  crosses  privately  owned  land 
which  has  been  recommended  for  Na- 
tional Forest  acquisition.  This  acquisi- 
tion has  been  prevented  by  the  lack  of 
funds  in  the  past.  It  has  been  my  hope 
that  the  funds  and  the  additional  scenic 
easement  acquisition  authority  in- 
cluded In  S.  502  in  connection  with  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  authoriza- 
tion, would  allow  the  Forest  Service 
finally  to  acquire  enough  of  the  private 
lands,  mineral  rights,  and  other  interests 
to  protect  scenic  and  other  public  values 
in  the  upper  Shavers  Fork  drainage,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  a  scenic  highway 
corridor. 

Therefore,  to  assure  that  the  scenic 
highway  would  be  built  in  the  Shavers 
Pork  watershed  only  if  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice acquires  sufficient  land  and  inter- 
ests to  maintain  an  adequate  scenic  cor- 
ridor and  protect  water  quality,  and  to 
give  the  Forest  Service  authority  and 
funds  to  acquire  that  land,  I  offered  a 
number  of  amendments  to  this  section 
which  were  adopted  by  the  conferees. 

Ilie- authority  to  acquire  scenic  ease- 
ments and  lands  containing  such  ease- 
ments Is  amended  to  include  the  acquisi- 
tion of  mineral  rights  and  the  reclama- 
tiOD  of  mined  or  clear-cut  areas  within 
the  scenic  corridor.  As  the  language  of 
the  bill  reads,  highway  trust  fimds  will 
be  available  to  acquire  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  land  such  as  mineral  rights  and 
scenic  easements  for  a  scenic  corridor 
forest  management  unit  which  in  the 
Bhavers  Fork  drainage  may  be  vsilley- 
wide. 

Subsection  (h)  requires  that  before  any 
construction  can  take  place  in  the  upper 
Shavers  Pork  watershed,  the  Forest 
Service  must  have  utilized  this  authority 
and  actually  acquired  this  substantial 
scenic  corridor.  A  narrow  right-of-way 
screened  by  trees,  with  scenic  easements 
only  for  selected  vistas,  will  not  be  ade- 
quate. Enough  control  must  be  acquired 
tQ  the  watershed  to  manage  this  area  of 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  as  a 
unit,  protecting  and  improving  the  water 
quality  of  Shavers  Pork,  with  the  Scenic 
Highway  an  integral  part  of  that  unit. 

Of  course,  no  route  for  the  scenic  high- 
way has  been  definitely  chosen  nor  is  any 
dictated  by  this  bill.  The  route  will  be 
selected  and  a  decision  to  construct  the 
highway  made  after  the  preparation  of 
an  environmental  impact  statement  con- 
sidering all  alternatives,  as  reqixlred  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
The  Forest  Service  has  conunltted  Itself 
to  public  Involvement  in  this  decision- 
Making  process,  as  well  as  consultatlwi 
with  concerned  environmental  groups. 
The  study  and  consideration  of  altema- 
Oves  should  be  undertaken  in  connection 
with  the  forest  unit  management  plan 
J°r  the  upper  Shavers  Pork,  for  which 
the  Forest  Service  is  also  required  to  pre- 
pare an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 

The  portion  of  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway  authorized  for  construction  in 
8.\502  does  not  hiclude  the  part  of  the 
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road  originally  proposed  to  be  built  from 
U.S.  250  to  Cunningham  Knob  through 
the  Cheat  Mountain,  Shavers  Mountain, 
and  Greenbrier  River  headwaters  area. 
This  section  of  the  proposed  road  would 
have  a  great  and  imacceptable  potential 
for  environmental  damage,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  its  construction.  I  took  the  op- 
portunity in  the  conference  on  S.  502  to 
recommend  amending  the  language  of 
the  bill  to  prohibit  the  construction  of 
this  section  of  the  proposed  route  and  to 
require  that  any  connection  with  a  more 
northerly  section  of  the  Highland  Scenic 
Highway  be  by  existing  routes,  such  as 
U.S.  250.  and  West  Vh-ginia  Route  28, 
and  perhaps  the  proposed  Spruce  Knob 
Scenic  Drive.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  conferees. 

Other  amendments  included  in  the 
conference  report  at  my  request  make 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Forest  Service,  the  con- 
structing agency  for  the  parkway,  and 
also  make  it  clear  that  the  road  is  a 
parkway  limited  to  passenger  car  travel 
immediately  on  enactment  of  this  law, 
not  open  to  commercial  logging  or  min- 
ing traffic  even  diulng  the  construction 
phase. 

An  amendment  provides  that  the  park- 
way shall  be  a  route  on  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system,  to  allow  highway  trust 
funds  to  be  utilized  for  the  Highland 
Scenic  Highway.  The  conferees  empha- 
size in  the  explanatory  statement  accom- 
panying the  report  their  Intention  that 
parkways  be  limited  to  noncommercial 
traffic  regardless  of  the  fact  that  parkway 
construction  for  the  first  time  can  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

A  further  amendment  I  offered  requires 
the  Highland  Scenic  Highway  to  be  de- 
signed as  a  scenic  highway,  fit  for  lower 
speeds,  sticking  as  close  as  possible  to 
present  topographic  contours  in  this 
beautiful  moxmtainous  area,  and  mini- 
mizing any  changes  in  natural  drainage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  I  doubt- 
ed if  the  features  of  this  bill  would  be 
totally  acceptable  to  all  of  those  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  have  an 
interest  in  this  legislation.  Prior  to  the 
convening  of  this  conference  on  May  9, 
I  discxissed  in  the  Senate  my  conception 
of  my  role  as  a  conferee  and  what  I  felt 
were  the  major  Issues  to  be  resolved.  At 
that  time  I  told  my  colleagues  that  I 
would  uphold  the  Integrity  of  this  body 
regarding  this  bill  even  though  there 
were  points  with  which  I  had  personal 
disagreement.  I  believe  the  record  of  this 
conference  will  indicate  that  I  followed 
such  a  course,  and  I  appreciate  the  kind 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentskn)  in  this  regard. 

I  repeat  that  this  was  not  an  easy  con- 
ference. Members  from  both  houses  were 
diligent  In  pursuit  of  their  objectives  and 
steadfast  in  resisting  proposals  which 
they  considered  at  variance  with  their 
obligations. 

I  do  not  like  to  describe  the  results  of 
any  negotiations  as  a  victory  for  one  side 
or  the  other^or  the  conference  procedure 
is  essentially  one  of  accommodation. 
With  regard  to  the  mass  transit  issue  the 
resulting  provisions  certainly  reflect  con- 
siderable compromise  by  both  sides.  As 
part   of  the   agreement,  however,   the 


House  conferees  siccepted  the  key  philo- 
sophical point  in  the  Senate  bill — spe- 
cifically that  highway  trust  funds  can  be 
used  for  all  forms  of  mass  transit  devel- 
opment. This  was  an  Important  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  House  and  may 
well  be  considered  a  precedent  in  the  fu- 
ture development  of  transportation  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  surprised,  imder  the  circum- 
stances, at  the  reaction  of  some  ob- 
servers. I  refer  particularly  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  29. 
This  commentary  describes  the  bill  as  a 
"disgrace"  from  the  viewpoint  of  mass 
transit.  That  is  the  thrust  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  bin  set  forth  in  the  editorial. 
The  editorial  is  titled  "Highway  Lobby 
Triumph."  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1973] 
Highway  Lobby  Tkxuicph 

After  more  than  two  months  of  negotia- 
tions, House-Senate  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  a  tliree-yesir  extension  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Nominally  a  compromise,  the 
blU  constitutes  a  major  victory  for  the  high- 
way lobby. 

In  originally  approving  renewal  of  the  fund 
which  generates  $6  bUUon  annuaUy  In  reve- 
nue, the  Senate  had  voted  to  permit  the  cities 
to  use  their  portion  of  the  fund — $860  mU- 
llon  a  year — for  subways,  buses,  commuter 
railroads  and  other  forms  of  mass  transit  If 
they  so  chose. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  led  by  Its 
Public  WorlLs  Committee,  refxised  to  admit 
that  anything  had  changed  since  Henry  Ford 
first  marketed  the  Model  T.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  House  bUl,  the  automobUe  was  deemed 
sacrosanct  and  not  one  penny  of  that  $S  bU- 
llon  could  be  used  for  mass  transit. 

To  break  the  deadlock,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  $200-mllllon  of  a  reduced  urban  share  of 
the  trust  fund  could  be  spent  next  year  for 
express  buses  (but  not  this  year).  Inasmuch 
as  buses  use  oU  and  gas  and  run  on  highways, 
they  are  the  only  form  of  mass  transit  accept- 
able to  the  oll-gas-cement-automoblle  lob- 
bies which  hold  the  House  In  vassaldom. 

PlnaUy.  In  the  third  year  of  the  bUl,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1976,  the  cities  could  use  their 
share  of  the  money  for  any  form  of  mass 
transit  Instead  of  being  required  to  build 
urban  highways.  It  is  this  concession  which 
enables  the  measiire  to  be  described  as  a 
Compromise. 

The  bill  can  only  be  described  as  a  dis- 
grace. Are  the  cities  of  the  nation  not  en- 
titled to  decide  how  they  are  to  spend  their 
own  share  of  the  trust  fund?  For  Congress 
to  make  an  Inadequate  sum  of  money  avail- 
able in  1976  means  that  Congress  will  be 
about  twenty  years  behind  the  times  in  re- 
sponding to  an  ever  more  critical  problem. 
Moreover,  the  bill  is  loaded  with  objection- 
able featiires.  Operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  have  been  stricken.  Non-Interstate 
superhighways  outside  the  cities  as  well  as 
extensions  of  those  highways  within  the 
cities  are  authorized. 

As  a  practical  matter,  advocates  of  mass 
transit  have  little  elbow  room  in  which  to 
maneuver.  Without  strong  leadership  from 
the  Administration,  which  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  it  is  difDcult  to  overcooie  the 
massed  forces  of  the  oU-gas-cement-auto- 
mobile  lobbies.  If  the  "compromise"  is  not 
accepted,  a  one-year  extension  of  the  existmg 
highway  trust  fund  programs  would  be  al- 
most certain  of  approved. 

UnhappUy,  the  traffic  jam  will  have  to  be- 
come  more  tangled,   the   gasoline   shwtage 
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more  acute,  and  the  polluted  air  even  dirtier 
before  Congress  recognizes  that  additional 
billions  for  benefit  of  the  private  truck  and 
automobile  are  not  the  total  answer  to  the 
nation's  transportation  needs. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  editorial  utDlzes 
a  reasoning  with  which  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment and  which  Is  incomprehensible.  It 
Is  based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  does  not  provide  full 
trust  fund  support  for  mass  transit  until 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  editorial  ignores 
completely  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question,  as  we  have 
indicated. 

There  is  a  differing  viewpoint  from 
another  major  newspaper,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  comment,  which  is  titled 
"A  Precedent  for  Transit  Aid." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  .^ 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  22,  19731 
A  Prxcedxnt  for  Transtt  Aid 

The  compromise  reached  by  congressional 
conferees  on  the  use  of  highway  trust  funds 
for  urban  mass  transit  falls  well  short  of 
meeting  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  clUes. 
but  it  represents  a  start  that  can  be  buUt 
on  In  future  years,  and  that  start  Is  real 
progress. 

The  mam  significance  of  the  agreement  in 
the  Joint  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee lies  in  the  precedent  it  seta:  for  the  first 
time  a  way  has  been  cleared  for  a  portion 
of  trust  fund  revenues  to  be  spent  on  urban 
rail  and  bus  lines.  It  wUl  be  a  tiny  portion 
to  begin  with — little  more  than  3%  of  the 
$6  bUlion  a  year  the  fund  accumulates — but 
that  amount  can  and  will  mcrease. 

The  big  break,  after  11  weeks  of  deadlocked 
hegotlatlons,  came  when  a  California  con- 
gressman, Harold  T.  Johnson  (D-RosevlUe) . 
reversed  his  earlier  opposition  and  voted  to 
accept  a  key  principle  of  the  Senate  version 
of  the  highway  aid  bill.  This  allows,  but  does 
not  require,  metropolitan  areas  to  spend  their 
trust  fund  allocations  on  public  transit,  in- 
stead of  on  more  roads:  This  sensible  and 
necessary  approach  will  permit  cities  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  Just  what  their  pri- 
ority transportation  needs  are. 

The  House  had  rejected  this  approach. 
Under  Intense  pressure  from  the  highway 
lobby.  It  voted  to  keep  the  trust  fund  in- 
tact, not  to  allow  any  part  of  it  to  go  to 
mass  transit  support.  The  highway  lobby 
profits  from  the  construction  and  heavy 
use  of  roads.  It  has  feared,  correctly  we  hope, 
that  once  the  trust  fund  was  broken  open  a 
steadily  increasing  share  of  it  might  go  to 
nonhighway  uses.  Given  the  Immense  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  cities,  given  the  con- 
vergent problems  of  urban  congestion,  en- 
vironmental pollution  and  energy  shortages, 
that  is  exactly  what  should  happen. 

It  wont  happen  right  away,  though.  The 
compromise  agreement  will  keep  the  trust 
fund  intact  for  one  more  year.  Then,  be- 
ginning next  July  1,  up  to  $200  mllUon  can 
be  spent  on  urban  bus  systems.  A  year  later, 
the  entire  $800  miUlon  earmarked  In  the 
highway  bill  for  urban  roads  may  be  spent 
on  rail  and  bus  systems.  After  that,  as  the 
highway  aid  law  again  comes  up  for  review, 
the  allocation  to  urban  transit  can  be  In- 
creased. And  of  course  It  should  be,  for  that 
Is  where  the  need  is. 

The  one-year  delay  before  the  trust  fund 
Is  opened  up  will  mean  added  hardship  for 
cities  where  mass  transit  requirements  have 
already  been  thoroughly  surveyed,  and  where 
all  that  Is  lacking  Is  adequate  money  to  get 
started.  For  others,  including  Los  Angeles,  the 
year's  delay  can  profitably  be  used  for  sound 


planning,  with  some  greater  assurance  than 
ever  before  that  a  transit  system  aided  with 
federal  funds  can  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  closing  words  in 
that  editorial,  an  editorial  believing  in  a 
greater  thrust  on  rail  transit,  are  as 
follows: 

.  .  .  the  year's  delay  can  profitably  be  used 
for  sound  planning,  with  some  greater  as- 
surance than  ever  before  that  a  transit  sys- 
tem aided  with  P^ederal  funds  can  become  a 
reality. 

I  fully  expect  to  read  other  analyses  of 
the  conference  report  which  perhaps  will, 
on  the  one  side,  speak  of  capitulation  to 
the  highway  needs  and.  on  the  other, 
capitulation  to  the  mass  transit  needs. 

I  am  surftkthat  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Soiator  from  New  Hampshire 
an(^  all  tMother  conferees,  both  Senate 
and  House,  are  concerned  not  that 
there  be  a  difference  of  opinion — we  wel- 
come that — but  there  are  times  when 
there  is  unsupported  and  Inaccurate  ap- 
praisal of  what  we  believe  we  have  ac- 
complished, such  as  the  New  York  Times 
editorial. 

Mr.  President,  early  this  year  when 
Senator  Bentsen  was  named  chairman 
of  oiu-  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
I  expressed  my  belief  that  he  would  per- 
form his  duties  with  intelligence,  with 
vigor,  and  with  distinction. 

Throughout  the  Senate  development  of 
the  House  bill  he  guided  this  legislation 
deftly.  His  performance  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees  was  one  to  earn 
him  the  admiration  of  every  member  of 
this  body. 

The  responsible  completion  of  this  leg- 
islation could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out the  participation  of  other  conferees. 
Senators  Mtiskie,  Montoya.  Baker, 
Buckley,  and  Stafford  all  made  major 
contributions  to  the  conference  proce- 
dure. They  were  faithful  in  their  atten- 
tion to  this  legislation  and  their  {u;tions 
reflected  their  keen  awareness  of  Its  im- 
portance. 

Representative  Jim  Wright  of  Texas 
presided  over  the  conference  with  reason 
and  fairness  and  was  an  able  representa- 
tive of  his  house.  The  other  House  con- 
ferees. Representatives  John  Blatiok, 
John  Kluczynski.  Harold  Johnson  of 
Csdifomia,  James  V.  Stanton,  William 
Harsha,  James  Cleveland.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  and  Gene  Snyder,  were  dill- 
gent  in  their  duties  and  approached  them 
with  a  seriousness  of  purpose  that  helped 
us  to  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
in  the  final  analysis  embodies  a  sound, 
realistic,  and  a  workable  expansion  of 
important  Federal  activity  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  acceptance  by  Members  of 
this  body  of  the  labors  that  have  been 
wrought. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  contribution  to  the  debate 
which  affords  a  better  understanding  of 
this  legislation. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  op- 


pose the  conference  report  on  S.  502, 
the  Federal  Highway  Act. 

My  great  concern  runs  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  our  highway  program,  a 
program  that  I  believe  in,  and  I  recog- 
nize fully  this  was  one  of  the  hardest 
conferences  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
gone  to  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, probably  in  all  of  this  year.  I  know 
the  long  hours  they  worked  in  that  con- 
ference, the  demands  upon  them  in  time. 
as  well  as  the  emotional  demands.  So  I 
reluctantly  oppose  the  conference  report. 
I  do  it.  because  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  could  at  long  last  deal  realis- 
tically and  comprehensively  with  urban 
transportation  problems,  the  blending  of 
highways  together  with  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

I  find  the  sections  pertaining  to  urban 
mass  transportation  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In  deleting  the  provisions  which  would 
provide  operating  assistance  to  existing 
mass  transit  systems,  the  conferees  re- 
fused to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  efiQclent 
urban  mass  transportation  is  a  matter 
of  public  responsibility  providing  bene- 
fits not  just  to  the  individual  tran.sit 
rider,  but  to  our  entire  economy. 

What  good  are  all  of  the  lofty  pro- 
nouncements on  a  better  environment, 
or  on  providing  cleaner  air  by  curtailing 
the  use  of  the  auto,  when  existing  transit 
systems  teeter  on  the  brink  of  insolvency 
unable  to  provide  the  urban  mobility 
necessary  to  achieve  these  worthy  goals. 

By  deleting  the  $800  million  for  op- 
erating assistance  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  bill— legislation  which  the  Senate 
has  now  passed  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions— and  at  the  same  time  authoriz- 
ing many  more  miles  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highways,  the  conferees  have 
once  again  proven  the  old  adage  of  dol- 
lars for  highways,  but  tokens  for 
transit. 

I  know  we  will  be  told  that  the  bill 
agreed  upon  provides  for  $3  billion  for 
the  purchase  of  rail  and  bus  equipment 
for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976:  and  that 
small  portions  of  the  highway  trust  wUl 
be  made  available  for  similar  purposes 
beginning  in  fiscal  1976 — the  year  that 
the  highway  trust  fund  expires — but 
these  pronouncements,  as  optimistic  as 
they  appear,  completely  miss  the  point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  I  heard  the 
able  Senator  frt)m  New  Jersey  say  that 
the  highway  trust  fund  expires  in  1976. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did,  under  the  orig- 
inal act. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  October  1977. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  The  correction  will  be 
made.  I  appreciate  the  correction. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  need  Is  for  an 
immediate  transfusion  of  operating  as- 
sistance so  that  our  existing  transit  sys- 
tems are  operational  when  the  fully 
funded  capital  grant  program  takes  ef- 
fect. 

Today's  situation  has  reached  intoler- 
able levels. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  number 
of  municipalities  forced  to  initiate  local 
programs  of  operating  assistance  has  in- 
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creased  by  over  400  percent  and  deficits 
are  now  at  a  rate  of  over  $400  million  a 
year. 

Carmack  Cochman.  chairman  of  the 
American  Transit  Association's  Legisla- 
tive Committee  stated  the  problem  clear- 
ly and  succinctly  when  he  testified  as 
follows: 

There  has  been  an  acceleration  of  public 
takeover  of  private  transit  properties  which 
cannot  meet  cost,  pay  taxes  or  make  pay- 
ments to  pension  programs. 

Consider  that  since  1970,  when  we  first 
began  making  this  case,  there  are  now  53 
fewer  private  transit  systems  in  the  country. 

We  estimate  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  35  or  30  more  will  either  cease  to  exist 
or  become  public  property. 

These  private  transit  companies  do  not 
leave  the  business  because  they've  made  a 
killing  and  now  want  to  retire. 

They  get  out  because  finances,  rising 
costs  and  more  dependence  on  the  auto- 
mobile have  forced  them  out. 

There  are  now  160  public  transit  sys- 
tems in  the  Nation,  representing  all  but 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total 
transit  ridershlp. 

All  of  these  face  the  same  grim  facts 
and  prospects  which  we  have  detailed 
for  you  on  three  previous  occasions. 

Subsidy  offers  hope,  stability  and  a 
promise  of  a  truly  balanced  urban  trans- 
portation system. 

The  man  who  said  those  words  knows 
the  situation  inside  and  out  sind  helped 
US  immeasurably,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  four  times  passed 
this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  revital- 
izing our  Nation's  mass  transit  systems 
has  been  made  and  operating  assistance 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  that  case. 

On  March  14  of  tnis  year  the  Senate 
adopted  my  pro(>osal  and  included  it  as 
part  of  S.  502  by  a  59  to  36  vote. 

At  that  time  we  recognized  the  need  to 
halt  the  raising  of  fares  to  intolerable 
levels  thus  reducing  ridershlp  and  cur- 
tailing existing  transit  services. 

We  realize  that  thep  oor,  the  infirm, 
and  the  elderly  should  not  be  relegated  to 
a  life  without  trsuisit  services. 

We  realized  that  this  was  a  national 
problem  and  not  one  for  individual  lo- 
calities to  solve  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

And  foremost  of  all  we  realized  that 
mass  transit  is  the  lifeblood  of  an  ur- 
banized society  and  that  a  program  of 
capittd  grants  meshed  into  one  of  oper- 
ating assistance  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward alleviating  the  distress  of  both  pri- 
vate transit  operators  and  the  increasing 
number  of  municipalities  who  own  and 
operate  these  systems. 

Yet  despite  the  unchallenged  need  this 
essential  program  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. 

And  for  what  reason? 

The  only  one  which  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  was  the  threat  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  reportedly  told  the  conferees  that 
If  any  operating  assistance  program  for 
mass  transit  was  included  in  the  high- 
way blU,  the  President  would  veto  It. 

I  only  wish  that  the  President  would 
exhibit  such  fiscal  courage  In  the  areas 
of  defense  spending  and  authorizations 
for  additional  mile  upon  mile  of  high- 
ways. 


Like  the  President's  18-month  mora-, 
torium  on  low-Income  housing,  his 
threatened  veto  of  8.  502  shows  a  total 
disregard  for  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  and  the  citizens  who  inhabit 
them. 

And,  although  the  conferees  labored 
long  and  hard  to  report  a  veto-proof  bill, 
the  absence  of  operating  subsidies  com- 
pels me  to  vote  agsdnst  the  report. 

However,  the  issue  of  operating  assist- 
ance and  better  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion ist  far  too  vital  to  brush  under  the 
rug. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  bring  this  issue  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  a  fifth  time  as  a 
separate  bill. 

And  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
sponsors  on  the  House  side  will  ttUce 
similar  action. 

Only  then  will  we  in  the  Congress  have 
fulfilled  our  responsibility  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  in 
its  July  29.  1973.  editorial  entitled  "High- 
way Lobby  Triumph"  clesu-ly  and  con- 
cisely describes  what  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  will  mean  to  our  cities 
when  it  states — 

Unhappily,  the  traffic  Jam  wUl  have  to  be- 
come more  entangled,  the  gasoline  shortage 
more  acute,  and  the  polluted  air  even  dirtier 
before  Congress  recognizes  that  additional 
biUlons  for  t>enefit  of  the  private  truck  and 
automobile  are  not  the  total  answer  to  the 
nation's  transportation  needs. 

I  thank  the  floor  manager,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  and  I 
fully  appreciate  all  the  work  that  he 
put  into  the  measure  before  us.  It  is  on 
this  one  proposition  I  have  to  take  my 
stand. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  No  man  in  the  Senate  has  done 
more  for  mass  transit  than  he.  I  am 
obviously  concerned  and  disappointed 
that  he  has  to  oppose  this  measure.  I 
supported  the  Senator's  amendment  on 
operating  subsidies.  I  feel  strongly  about 
it.  The  Senate  conferees  tried  very  hard 
to  accomplish  that  objective.  We  made 
several  offers  of  compromise  on  the  bill, 
which  included  operating  subsidies.  We 
explored  the  possibility  with  the  White 
House,  and  we  were  told  the  administra- 
tion was  adamant  on  this  proposal ;  that 
it  would  absolutely  result  In  the  veto  of 
this  bill  If  we  Included  operating  sub- 
sidies. 

The  House  conferees  were  equally  ada- 
mant in  opposition  to  operating  subsidies. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  noted,  this  bill  provides  $3  billion — 
the  Senator's  amendment — for  mass 
transit.  That  has  been  left  in  virtually 
intact  and  we  feel  the  Senator  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  mass  transit  in 
that  regard. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  four  Senate 
conferees  who  voted  for  the  Muskie- 
Baker  amendment  would  not  be  voting 
today  for  this  conference  report  and 
would  not  have  signed  this  conference 
report  unless  they  thought  that  there 
was  a  substantial  contribution  and 
breakthrough  for  mass  transit  in  this 
measure.  I  believe  there  are  those  who 
are  concerned  about  mass  transit  who 
have  said,  as  we  went  into  conference. 


that  there  really  was  not  a  chance  for 
the  kind  of  breakthrough  we  have  made 
.  in  this  area  and  in  this  conference  re- 
.  port. 

I  would  say  to  my  other  ccdleagues  who 
share  the  concern  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  we  labored 
long  and  hard  to  bring  this  about.  I  think 
we  have  ma4e  a  significant  contribution 
for  the  transit  needs  of  the  country  in 
thlsbiU. 

Too  long  have  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  our  transportation  pro- 
grams. We  lost  this  bill  last  year.  We 
were  not  able  to  pass  it,  and  so  we  have 
labored  long  and  hard  to  do  it  this  time. 
It  does  not  satisfy  in  totaUty  either  side. 
There  was  give  and  take  on  bot^  sides. 
It  was  a  consensus.  I  think  it  was  a  good 
compromise  and  I  think  it  was  a  worth- 
while effort. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reinforce,  although  I  tiiink  it  would  be 
unnecessary,  the  tribute  of  the  S«iator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) .  The  Senate  conferees  supported 
the  positiOTi  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  the  conference,  but  as  has  been 
stated,  we  had  the  larger  resptmsibility 
of  bringing  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  a  measure  that  would  embody  the 
strengthening  of  the  mobility  of  our 
country,  including  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  tiie  furtherance  of  attention 
to  the  needs  of  urban  transportation. 

We  regret  the  Senator's  not  being  able 
to  support  the  conference  report.  His 
leadership  now  and  in  the  future  will  be 
something  that  I  personally  would  want 
to  follow,  and  will  follow,  except  in  a 
situation  of  this  kind  where  I  have  a 
bigger  responsibility  than  to  one  form  of 
transportation.  This  is  a  measure  which 
will  express  the  thinking  of  the  two 
bodies  with  reference  to  this  Important 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Tejtas  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  21 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  me  several 
minutes  to  ask  some  questions? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glati  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virgtaia  for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

First,  I  invite  the  Senator's  attention 
to  page  70  of  the  conference  report,  where 
there  is  a  section  entitled  "Special  Urban 
High  Density  Traffic  Program."  The  fa-? 
cilities  authorized  by  this  program  are  of 
a  short-span  or  connection  type,  to  con- 
nect with  existing  routes  of  the  Inter- 
ofo^A  Rvstcm 

In  the  Portsmouth-Norfolk  area  of 
Virginia  there  are  three  spurs  of  the  in- 
terstate system:  1-264  from  the  east, 
1-464  from  the  south,  and  1-264  from  the 
west.  All  three  terminate  practically  at 
the  river  edge,  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
apart.  These  interstate  spurs  urgently 
need  to  be  connected  by  a  facility  appar- 
ently of  the  type  authorized  by  the  new 
section  147  of  title  23. 

Do  you  believe  a  facility  such  as  I  have 
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described  in  the  Portsmouth-Norfolk  area 
is  within  the  purview  of  the  new  section 
147? 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  Is:  Does  he  believe  that  a 
facility  such  as  I  have  described  In  the 
Portsmouth-Norfolk  area  is  within  the 
purview  of  section  147? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  that  we 
provided  the  Secretary  with  authority  to 
develop  certain  guidelines;  but  within 
those  that  have  been  placed  in  this  bill, 
from  the  cursory  description  given  to  me, 
yes,  I  would  consider  that  project  to  be 
one  that  could  be  supported  if  funds  were 
not  available  from  other  highway 
programs. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  S.  502. 

Many  important  provisions  in  the  bill 
have  already  been  discussed  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
one  aspect  of  the  bill  that  has  particular 
relevance  to  the  West,  and  particularly 
my  State  of  Idaho:  Federal  assistance 
for  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
and  forest  highways.  The  conference  re- 
port authorizes  $140,000,000  yearly  for 
forest  development  roads  and  trails 
nearly  double  the  $75,000,000  yearly  that 
was  authorized  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  The  forest  highway  authorl2a- 
tlon  of  $33,000,000  yearly  Is  Identical  to 
the  Senate  version. 

Forest  roads  and  trails  are  a  vital  part 
of  management  of  our  national  forests. 
This  is  especially  true  in  my  State  of 
Idaho  where  two-thirds  of  the  land  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
57  percent  of  this  is  in  national  forests. 

The  forest  development  road  system 
exists  for  support  of  resource  manage- 
ment activities.  Road  maintenance  and 
construction  activities  support  manage- 
ment of  timber,  wildlife,  recreation,  and 
range  activities.  The  benefits  of  road 
access  accrue  for  many  years  after 
construction. 

Timber  needs  of  the  Nation  to  meet 
the  housing  goals  continue  to  place 
pressiu-e  on  developing  and  intensifying 
management  of  presently  Inaccessible 
and  poorly  accessible  areas  of  national 
forests.  Provision  of  an  adequate  road 
system  is  a  prerequisite  for  Increasing 
the  timber  available  for  sale  and  cutting. 

But  the  benefits  of  these  roads  is  not 
limited  to  the  necessary  harvesting  of 
timber.  There  is  a  need  to  provide  access 
to  some  areas  not  now  served  by  roads  to ' 
relieve  pressures  on  existing  campground 
and  other  recreation  areas. 

Roads  also  provide  protection  of  our 
National  Forests  from  natural  disasters 


of  fire,  insects  and  disease.  Efficient  ac- 
complishment of  these  Jobs  requires  ade- 
quate forest  road  facilities. 

Currently,  the  National  Forest  Devel- 
opment Road  System  consists  of  197.000 
miles  of  existing  roads  ranging  from  the 
single-lane  limited  service  roads  for  spe- 
cial activities,  to  two-lane  paved  major 
access  routes  for  full  service  to  ongoing 
activities  with  large  volimies  of  user  traf- 
fic. 

The  Forest  Service  now  estimates  that 
more  than  146,000  miles  of  these  existing 
roads  require  some  form  of  reconstruc- 
tion ranging  from  simple  widening  of 
curves  and  adding  turnouts  for  improved 
safety,  to  complete  replacement  with 
higher  standard  roads  consistent  with 
the  traffic  demands.  The  Pierce  Superior 
Road  on  the  Clearwater  National  Forest 
is  an  example  of  a  20-year-old  primitive 
road  in  need  of  reconstruction  to  safely 
carry  present  traffic.  Latest  estimates 
show  a  need  for  approximately  150,000 
miles  of  new  rocul. 

^e  need  for  improved  forest  highways 
is  equally  strong,  lliese  are  segments  of 
public  highways,  .including  State  and 
county  roads,  and  Federal  railroads  that 
cross  National  Forests.  These  routes  can 
and  have  been  selected  as  important  con- 
tributors to  the  development  and  en- 
hancement of  the  resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  and/of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Their  construction  and  mainte- 
nance will  be  beneficial  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. There  is  now  a  serious  deficiency  in 
financing  that  is  causing  a  loss  of  re- 
source value  to  the  general  public. 
Planned  funding  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  need.  I  can  attest  to  the  great  need 
to  improve  the  1,200  miles  of  forest  high- 
ways in  Idaho.  Much  of  our  Idaho  State 
smd  county  highway  system  across  the 
National  Forests  are  designated  as  for- 
est highways.  Offhand,  I  would  point  to 
needs  on  the  Trail  Creek  Forest  High- 
way between  UJ3.  93  and  U.S.  93  alter- 
nate near  Sun  Valley — a  recreation 
route — or  the  Banks-Lowman  Highway 
across  the  Boise  National  Forest,  an  ex- 
tremely important  timber  route. 

The  operation,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction of  the  National  Forest  roads 
and  trails  system,  and  the  construction 
of  forest  highways  across  the  Naticmal 
Forests  are  important  portions  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Act. 

Adoption  of  this  conference  report  will 
assure  that  this  necessary  work  can  go 
forward. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  authorizes  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  proj- 
ects for  the  constniction,  reconstruction, 
and  Improvement  of  fixed  rail  faciUties, 
including  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock 
for  fixed  rail,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 1  believe  that  this  is  an  imfortunate 
decision — a  decision  which  could  delay 
the  necessary  pljuming  for  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis  for  urban  rail  transit  sys- 
tems. While  the  conference  decision  is 
an  improvement  over  Senator  Muskiz's 
amendment  to  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  S.  502,  I  believe  that  the  same  objec- 
tions are  valid.  During  the  debate  on 
Senator  Muskh's  amendment  to  allow 
the  use  of  urban  fimds  for  rail  transit,  I 
spoke  in  opposition,  based  on  my  con- 
cern over  this  diversion  of  revenues  from 


the  highway  trust  fund  to  rail  mass  tran- 
sit systems.  My  concern  focuses  on  the 
apparent  conflict  between  the  stated  in- 
tent of  the  amcDdment  and  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  tiltimate  result  of  such 
an  action.  In  a  floor  discussion  between 
Senators  Muskix  and  Church  on  this 
point.  Senator  Mnsiax  assured  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  that  the  amendment 
"will  in  no  way  result  in  any  decrease  In 
highway  funds  allocated  to  rural  areas 
or  any  increase  to  highway  funds  allo- 
cated to  urban  areas."  In  my  remarks, 
however,  and  In  remarks  by  other  op-' 
ponents  of  this  amendment.  It  was  shown 
that  the  highway  trust  fimd  Is  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  mass  transit 
needs  of  the  urt)an  areas.  Can  anyone 
actually  believe  that  the  Congress  would 
authorize  initial  construction  of  rail 
transit  systems  with  this  amendment, 
and  then  in  later  years  allow  these  sys- 
tems to  remain  incomplete,  or  to  fail  for 
lack  of  operating  subsidies?  I  do  not.  The 
political  strength  of  the  major  urban 
areas  would  dictate  the  final  result: 
Total  commitment  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  the  construction  and  operatiwi 
of  mass  transit  systems  In  the  major 
urban  areas. 

In  fact.  Senator  Muskie  stated  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  debate  on  his  amend- 
ment Just  what  the  future  holds.  In  dis- 
cussing the  $87  billicHi  highway  constnjc- 
tion  financing  since  1956,  he  said: 

I  am  not  proposing  tbat  at  thla  point  w« 
dU»ct  these  funds  entirely  to  mass  transit. 
We  are  not  ready  for  it. 

He  went  on  to  say.  In  support  of  his 
proposal: 

The  Muskie  amendment  Is  a  first  step,  not 
a  total  step  In  giving  the  people  of  our  cities 
a  choice  as  to  the  transportation  system  that 
makes  the  most  sense  to  them,  the  peoide 
that  delivered  It. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  statements,  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  15,  1973,  specifically  ex- 
plains  the  intent  of  the  amendment: 

The  sponsors  of  the  measure  that  was 
adopted  acknowledged  that  SSSO  mlUlon 
would  not  be  enough  to  solve  the  tran^jor- 
tatlon  problems  of  the  cltlee.  But  they  clearly 
hoped  that  In  future  years  even  more  of  the 
trust  fund  money  oould  be  diverted. 

I  feel  certain  that  when  given  the 
choice  between  mass  transit  systems  paid 
for  by  all  American  citizens,  or  transpor- 
tation systems  which  they  ps^r  for.  the 
I>eople  of  our  major  cities  will  choose  the 
former.  I  believe  that  urban  transit  sys- 
tems should  be  paid  for  by  the  people 
who  benefit  from  them,  not  by  the  people 
of  Idaho  or  any  other  nonurban  State. 

This  belief  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  July  28, 1973, 
in  approving  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  rapid  rail  transit  system 
to  serve  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metro- 
politan area.  This  appropriation  was  for 
$97,745,000.  In  addition,  the  Senate  by 
the  same  action  approved  $12,728,000  for 
a  Federal  interest  subsidy,  for  the  rev- 
enue bonds  marketed  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority.  It 
is  wrong  to  tax  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  build  this  sys- 
tem for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  area.  Fortunately,  the  confer- 
ence committee  did  Include  a  possible  so- 
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lutlon  to  this  problem.  During  meetings 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Howard  Baker,  discussed  the 
need  for  an  evaluation  of  possible  ap- 
proaches to  a  trust  fund  for  luisan  trans- 
portation. The  conference  committee 
wisely  included  the  proviso  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  any  project  for 
buses  and  rail  facilities  in  any  fiscal  year 
when  there  has  been  enacted  an  urban 
transportation  trust  fund  or  similar  as- 
sured funding  for  both  highways  and 
public  transportation.  I  urge,  therefore, 
that  immediate  consideration  be  given  to 
Senator  Baker's  suggestion,  and  that  a 
trust  fund  be  established  for  urban  trans- 
portation needs,  before  the  fiscal  year 
1976  deadline.  In  this  fashion,  an  eqxiita- 
ble  formula  for  payment  can  be  devised 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  urban  transit  system  shall 
pay  the  costs. 

Frankly,  I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate's 
earlier  action  would  have  been  aban- 
doned in  conference.  The  compromise 
was  an  Improvement  but  still  commits  us 
to  a  collision  course.  Despite  this,  how- 
ever, the  bill  contains  much  good  and  es- 
sential legislation.  It  does,  therefore, 
have  my  support. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tberoU. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  jrleld 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
given  long  and  deeply  concerned  con- 
sideration to  this  matter.  It  is  a  very  close 
one  as  far  as  I  am  ooncemed.  I  come  from 
both  the  State  and  the  city  of  New  York 
and  deplore  the  failure  of  this  Congress 
to  acknowledge  the  realities  of  urban  life 
and  the  adamant  refusal  to  admit  the 
urgent  necessity  confronting  our  own 
mass  transit  systems. 

It  Is  a  proven  and  admitted  fact  that 
mass  transit  is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
cut  down  on  travel  on  the  highways.  Im- 
provement of  those  systems  would  save 
not  only  millions,  but  billions  of  dollars 
on  highway  construction.  People  can  be 
carried  en  masse  by  mass  transit  more 
quickly,  comfortably,  and  economically. 
That  fact  Is  irrefutable  in  my  Judgment. 

It  is  simply  archaic  as  well  as  arcane 
to  persist  in  the  idea  that  we  must  be 
tied  with  ribbons  of  concrete;  that  the 
automobile  Is  the  only  way  to  go  from 
place  to  place;  and  that  we  must  there- 
fore spend  billions  and  billions  in  that 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  my  statement  Is  dictated 
by  protest.  It  Is  a  very  sincere  and  highly 
Justified  protest  brought  about  by  a  de- 
sire to  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  in  my  State  of 
New  York  the  Governor  is  now  recom- 
mending a  $3.5  billion  haad  issue  pre- 
cisely to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  which 
this  bill  now  epitomizes.  This  casts  a 
heavy  burden  on  our  people.  Yet,  If  New 
York  Is  to  continue  to  be  the  national 


and  the  international  crossroads,  which 
It  presently  is,  and  which  Is  critical  to  its 
and  the  Nation's  future,  that  Is  the  way 
we  have  to  go. 

However,  Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to 
vote  against  the  report,  it  would  negate 
the  heroic  efforts  of  my  colleagues,  one 
of  whom  is  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  other  of 
whom  is  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  frtwn  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
who  stood  up  for  the  Senate  posItlcHi 
which,  even  though  minimal  in  its  terms, 
was  still  an  effort  to  immediately  begin 
what  so  necessarily  must  be  done. 

It  would  also  deny  my  support — al- 
though that  support  Is  not  needed  be- 
cause the  matter  would  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly— ^f  or  the  purpose  of  opening  at  long 
last  the  door  to  reality  In  respect  to  the 
urban  transportation  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. I  cannot  deny  that  support  even  to  so 
minimal  a  crack. 

In  New  York,  we  are  accustomed  to 
deep  controversy  and  to  taking  impopu- 
lar  positions.  However,  I  believe  that 
imder  these  circumstances  the  people  of 
my  State  would  hope  that  I  would  show 
my  appreciation  for  what  has  been  done 
by  Joining  in  the  support  for  this  bill, 
even  though  it  is  so  very  inadequate  £md 
really  terribly  discriminatory  toward 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  cities  of  the 
country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  protesting 
most  strongly  the  Inadequacies  of  what 
has  been  effected  by  the  conference,  I 
have  decided  that  I  must  Join  in  the  col- 
lective responsibility,  whatever  it  Is  and 
however  inadequate,  and  reserve  to  my- 
self the  right  to  fight — as  I  will  do— at 
any  other  time  for  our  interests  when  the 
matter  arises  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  know  there  are  many 
in  this  Chamber  who  disagree  with  me 
and  are  deeply  offended  by  ein  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cerning the  conference  report  which  Is 
headed  "Highway  Lobby  Triumphs."  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
In  that  editorial.  But  I  was  sent  here  to 
represent,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
hopes  and  interests  of  the  people  of  my 
State  for  progress  in  the  future.  I  believe 
that  under  those  circumstances,  having 
thought  it  through,  I  should  join  In  ap- 
proving this  report,  but  at  the  same  time 
express  profovmd  disappointment  and 
protest,  and  pledge  myself  to  engage  In 
the  continuation  of  this  fight  until  real- 
ity and  justice  are  realized  in  respect  to 
city  problems  and,  indeed,  the  national 
problem  of  urban  transportation.  By  way 
of  showing  the  appreciation  which  I 
think  we  owe,  notwithstanding  our  dis- 
appointment, to  the  efforts  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Senate  side,  who  stood  by 
us,  I  will  support  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased,  as  one  of  the  conferees,  to 
learn  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  will  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  am  sure  he  knows  that 
literally  for  months  the  conferees  fought 
hard  for  the  operating  subsidies,  and  It 


was  only  when  we  were  not  able  to  get 
them,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  we 
yielded  on  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  I  would  like  for  him 
to  know  that  there  were  those  in  the  con- 
ference who,  like  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  now  speaking,  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent stand  In  this  body  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  others.  But 
we — all  the  conferees,  not  just  the  con- 
ferees who  took  the' favorable  position 
on  the  Muskie-Baker  amendment — stood 
with  the  Senate  In  an  attempt  to  support 
the  Senate  bill. 

So  I  would  remind  the  Senator  from 
New  York — and  I  thank  him  for  his  well- 
reasoned  support — to  read  the  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record,  which  Indicates, 
in  essence,  that  we  have  made  a  break- 
through for  rapid  rail  transit  support  in 
this  country. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  for  operating 
subsidies  to  help  maintain  properly  f  imc- 
tioning  msiss  transit  systems.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  should 
be  aware  that  we  tried  very  hard  in  the 
conference  to  retain  the  subsidy  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill.  On  at  least  two 
or  three  occasions  we  offered  compro- 
mise proposals  that  included  operating 
subsidies.  Each  of  these  packages  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
have  the  editorial  before  me.  I  think  the 
Senator  knows  me  well  enough  to  know 
the  bona  fides,  the  good  faith,  and  the 
passionate  conviction  with  which  I  have 
spoken. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  time  remaining  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Bentsen) . 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  on  the  bill. 

Now  let  me  address  a  final  word  to 
the  administration.  Both  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  Ifelieve  that  they  have 
walked  an  extra  mile  to  gain  adminis- 
tration approval  of  this  measm-e.  We 
have  eliminated  certain  provisions,  such 
as  operating  subsidies  and  anti-Im- 
poundment language  which  administra- 
tion officials  found  objectionable.  We 
have  cut  many  of  our  progrsmis  sub- 
stantially below  the  levels  authorized  in 
either  the  House  or  Senate  bills.  We  have 
exercised  care  to  prime  our  authoriza- 
tion requests  to  levels  billions  of  dollars 
below  those  in  the  House  bill.  And  most 
significantly,  we  have  arrived  at  a  solu- 
tion on  the  mass  transit  issue  which  Is 
very  much  in  the  interests  of  the  admin- 
istration. There  is  absolutely  no  guaran- 
tee we  can  reach  that  solution  again  If 
we  are  required  to  return  to  conference. 

In  light  of  these  realities  I  renew  my 
request  in  the  strongest  terms  that  this 
legislation  be  signed  into  law.  The  States 
and  cities  have  lived  with  imcertalnty  too 
long  over  this  highway  bill. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  staff  for  their 
dedication  over  months  of  hard  work  on 
this  measure.  In  particular.  I  want  to 
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cy  bill  author- 

,  of  fiscal  year 

fational  High- 


mention  Barry  Meyer,  the  cWef  coiuisel ; 
Bailey  Guard,  minority  staff  director: 
Phil  Cummings;  John  Yago:  Clark  Nor- 
ton; Hal  Brayman;  Kathy  Cudlipp:  Rick 
Herod;  Ron  Katz;  Vic  Maerkl;  and 
Jackie  Schafer.  Without  their  assistance 
and  their  work  behind  the  scenes,  we 
could  not  have  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today's  ac- 
tion marks  the  end  of  what  must  be  the 
most  lengthy  consideration  of  a  Federal 
highway  program  ever  imdertaken.  As 
one  who  weis  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  last  year  when  the 
process  begsin,*!  have  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  whJbh  have  gone  into 
the  passage  of  not  one,  bu(  two,  complete 
bills  and  another  emerget 
Izing  partial  apportlonme 
1974  fimds  to  keep  the 
way  Construction  program  movin^r. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  legis- 
lative item,  for  it  sets  the  basic  policies 
for  the  sulmlnistration  of  the  largest, 
best,  and  most  expensive  highway  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  and  now  it  also  moves 
into  the  area  of  nonhlghway  iirban  mass 
transit  systems. 

HIGHWAY  TsnsT  Txrm 

In  March,  I  discussed  the  conflicting 
interests  and  points  of  view  revolving 
around  the  use  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  nonhlghway  purposes  when  the 
Senate  debated  S.  502. 1  believe  the  con- 
ferees have  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
shaping  a  workable  and  constructive 
compromise,  it  preserves  the  trust  fund 
for  the  first  2  years  of  the  bill's  3-year 
authorization,  and.  beginning  with  the 
third  year,  it  will  allow  urban  system 
funds  to  be  spent  on  rail  mass  transit 
If  cities  want  to  do  so.  I  believe  it  Is  ap- 
propriate for  cities  to  be  able  to  decide 
on  the  uses  for  their  transportation 
funds;  and  the  conference  agreement 
would  give  them  this  discretion  without 
draining  the  funds  available  tar  other 
programs  and  other  areas  of  the  country. 

INCREASED    FEOEBAL    SHARE 

Turning  to  the  specifics  of  the  bill,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that,  with  the 
closing  stages  of  the  interstate  highway 
program,  greater  recognition  is  being 
paid  to  other  needs,  especially  the  press- 
ing requirement  to  upgrade  and  improve 
the  millions  of  miles  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  routes.  A  great  volume 
of  tra£Bc  is  carried  on  these  routes,  and 
our  concentration  on  building  the  Inter- 
state System  may  have  distracted  some 
public  attention  from  the  need  to  keep 
our  other  highways  safe  and  modem. 
The  change  in  the  matching  fund  for- 
mula from  a  70-30  basis  to  provide  90 
percent  Federal  support  should  be  a  ma- 
jor help  to  State  and  county  highway 
programs  in  the  coming  years. 

The  funding-levels  for  the  State  of 
Kansas  are  as  follows: 

Urban  extensions: 

Fiscal  year  1974 $2,577,000 

Fiscal  yecu-  1976 2,666,000 

Fiscal  year  1976 2,666,000 

Urban  system: 

Fiscal  year  1974 6,678.000 

Fiscal  year  1975 6.764.000 

Fiscal  year  1976 6.849,000 


737,000 
170,000 
170,000 


452,000 
669,000 
669.000 

104,000 
736,000 
735,000 


Primary  highway  system  In  rural 
areas: 

Fiscal  year  1974.. 14, 

Fiscal  year  1975 16, 

Fiscal  year  1976 16. 

Secondary     highway    system    In 
rural  areas : 

Fiscal    year    1974 8, 

Fiscal  year  1975 8, 

Fl8c»l    year    1976 : 8, 

Interstate  system: 

Fiscal  year  1974 30, 

Fiscal  year  1975 34, 

Fiscal  year  1976 34, 

rCASmUTT    STDSIES 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  agreed 
to  the  inclusion  of  two  Senate  amend- 
ments which  I  offered  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing highway  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the 
State  of  Kansas.  Both  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  undertake 
studies  to  determine  the  need  and  de- 
sirability of  constructing  new  highways 
wliich  would  serve  as  major  connecting 
links  between  several  interstate  routes. 

One  route  would  pick  up  at  the  north- 
em  terminus  of  1-35  W  at  Salina,  Kans., 
at  the  intersection  with  1-70  and  carry 
on  north  to  cross  1-80  in  Nebraska  and 
meet  1-29  in  southeastern  South  Dakota. 

The  other  route  would  start  at  1-35  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  and  run  southwest 
through  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
and  into  New  Mexico  where  it  would 
meet  1-40  near  Tucumcarl. 

I  dlscxissed  the  value  of  these  routes — 
not  only  for  Kansans  but  the  entire 
American  motoring  public — when  they 
were  approved  by  the  Senate  in  March. 
However,  I  would  say  that,  looking  at 
the  nationwide  interstate  map,  these 
two  routes  fit  into  the  traffic  flow  pat- 
terns very  clearly.  They  would  round  out 
one  major  east-wes^oute  and  one  major 
north-south  patterk.  I  am  hopeful  the 
Department  can  ^oceed  with  these 
studies  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and 
they  can  be  assured  of  the  utmost  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  communities 
along  these  routes. 

I  would  also  ix>int  out  that  three  other 
studies,  all  of  routes  serving  Kanssis  City, 
are  included  In  the  bill.  One  would 
run  northeast  to  provide  a  direct  route 
to  Chicago,  another  would  head  south- 
east to  Brunswick,  Oa.,  and  the  third 
would  run  south  to  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
With  Kansas  City  located  at  the  center  of 
the  Nation  such  routes  would  respond  to 
the  fact  that  Kansas  City  is  the  natural 
commercial  and  transportation  hub  of 
the  Nation. 

EISKNHOWZS   HIGHWAT 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  bill 
concermng  Kansas  is  the  designation  of 
the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Highway. 
This  action  is  an  outstanding  tribute  to 
one  of  Kansas'  and  America's  greatest 
men,  who  as  President  inaugurated  the 
Interstate  System,  the  first  completed 
segment  of  which  was  an  1-70  west  of 
Topeka. 

Appropriately,  the  Eisenhower  High- 
way will  run  along  1-70  from  Wsishlng- 
ton.  D.C.,  where  Ike  served  two  terms  in 
the  White  House,  across  his  home  State 
of  Kansas  and  through  Abilene  where 
he  grew  up  and  Is  now  buried  at  the  hls- 
torlcsd   center  which   bears  his  name. 


From  Kansas,  the  highway  continues  to 
run  along  1-70  to  Denver  where  it  jogs 
north  along  1-25  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  And 
from  there  it  continues  along  1-80  to  San 
Francisco. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  General  Elsenhower,  for  he  was  the 
guiding  force  behind  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. With  its  importance  to  national 
defense  and  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
our  people,  it  reflects  his  dual  devotlm 
to  defending  America  from  Its  enemies 
abroad  and  building  on  its  strengths  and 
freedoms  at  home.  Restchlng  from  ocean 
to  ocean  across  the  breadth  of  the  land 
Ike  so  deeply  loved  and  so  unselfishly 
served,  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  High- 
way is  a  lasting  and  fitting  memorial  to 
this  warm  and  great  son  of  the  Kansas 
prairie  who  left  his  country  and  the  world 
a  better  place  for  having  served  It. 

BAVrrr  FSOCKAM 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  indicate 
my  support  for  the  bill's  strong  empha- 
sis on  highway  safety.  In  an  age  when 
great  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  safe- 
ty of  the  vehicles  we  drive.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  match  that  emphasis  in  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  improvement  of 
our  roads  and  highwajrs.  The  total  invest- 
ment of  some  $2  billion  over  3  years 
should  pay  dividends  many  times  over  in 
terms  of  lives  saved,  injuries  prevented 
or  reduced  and  lives  spared  the  agony 
and  tragedy  of  roadway  accidents. 

CONCLXTSION 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  close  by 
indicating  my  support  for  the  conference 
report  on  S.  502.  It  represents  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  and  significant  com- 
promise on  many  points  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year.  I  hope  it  will  serve 
the  needs  of  both  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  balanced  transportation  systems 
while  maintaining  the  necessary  support 
for  continuing  efforts  to  build  and  im- 
prove   the    roads    and    highways    of 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  aiA 
pleased  that  the  conference  committee 
decided  to  retain  the  economic  growth 
center  highways  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973.  And.  also, 
it  seems  to  me.  that  converting  the 
growth  center  program  from  one  of 
demonstration  that  to  permanent 
status  is  significant  and  Important. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  program.  First  adopted 
in  the  1970  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act,  It 
recognizes  the  existence  of  the  growing 
population  imbalance  in  this  country  and 
the  role  that  highway  planning  and  de- 
velopment can  play  in  the  future  in  al- 
tering population  and  economic  growth 
patterns  to  achieve  a  more  rational  bal- 
ance between  rural  and  urban  America. 

The  economic  growth  center  program 
has  been  popular  and  successful. 
Through  its  operation  we  have  begun  to 
accumulate  valuable  information  and  ex- 
perience regarding  the  tyi>es  of  social 
and  economic  changes  the  highway  Im- 
provements are  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  future  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  strong,  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  overall  goal  of 
rural  development  and  balanced  national 
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growth  has  been  recognized  in  other  acts 
by  the  Congress.  Given  the  fact  that 
highways  have  such  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  growth  patterns,  it  is  wholly 
appropriate  and.  indeed  necessary,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Act  ccaitsdn  provisions  specifically 
focusing  on  the  question  of  how  highways 
can  and  should  be  used  to  encourage 
further  development  of  viable  economic 
grov^th  centers  in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

The  Senate  chose  not  to  retain  the 
economic  growth  center  program  at  the 
time  that  it  passed  the  1973  act  and  I 
believe  that  this  was  unfortunate.  There- 
fore, again  I  want  to  say  that  I  was 
pleased  that  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  the  House  language  on  this 
matter  which  retained  and  strengthened 
the  language  from  the  1970  act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  conferees  on  the  highway 
bill  for  leaving  in  the  final  version  of  the 
basic  Ribicoff  amendment  protecting  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut  from  an  un- 
wanted bridge  across  Long  Island  Sound. 

For  years  highway  plaimers  have 
schemed  to  bridge  the  sound.  Possible 
sites  have  included  bridges  from  the  tip 
of  Long  Island  to  New  London  or  Old 
Saybrook,  from  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  to 
Port  Jefferson.  Long  Island,  and  from 
Rye  to  Oyster  Bay.  Because  a  Rhode  Is- 
land crossing  was  impractical  and  Con- 
necticut officials  opposed  the  entire  con- 
cept. New  York  finally  decided  to  go 
ahead  on  its  own  and  in  1967  the  State 
legislature  authorized  a  bridge.  Since 
then  the  initial  enthusiasm  in  New  York 
has  waned  and  in  1971  and  1972  the  leg- 
islature repealed  the  1967  authorization. 
Each  time,  however.  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler vetoed  the  repeal. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 
was  going  ahead  with  plans  to  construct 
a  l6y2-mUe,  |135  million  bridge  between 
Rye  and  Oyster  Bay. 

Fortunately  because  of  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  bridge  both  from  New  York 
and  Connecticut  citizens.  Governor 
Rockefeller  decided  to  drop  the  project. 

While  this  particular  proposal  is  dead, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  another  New 
York  Governor  could  not  revive  the  idea 
of  bridging  the  soimd. 

Any  such  structure  would  have  a  major 
and  unknown  impact  on  the  way  of  life 
in  southwestern  Connecticut.  Yet  tlie 
citizens  of  Connecticut  have  had  no  voice 
in  the  matter. 

For  that  reason  on  March  5  I  offered 
and  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
giving  Connecticut  a  voice  in  the  use  of 
Federal  highway  funds  for  a  bridge 
across  the  sound.  That  language  for  the 
most  part  has  been  maintained  in  sec- 
tion 156  of  the  conference  report. 

While  I  hope  that  the  idea  of  bridging 
the  sound  remains  dead,  this  measure 
will  insure  that  the  people  of  Connecticut 
will  be  included  In  any  future  decisions. 

I^.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  very  excellent  bill  In  the  1973  Federal 
Aid  to  Highways  Act  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  members  of 
the  conference  committee,  the  chairmen 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  and 


the  full  Public  Works  Committee,  Sena- 
tors Bentsen  Euid  Randolph.  The  legis- 
lation embraces  some  of  the  best  features 
of  the  bills  originally  approved  in  the  re- 
spective Houses  and  I  would  urge  that  it 
receive  unanimous  support  here  today. 

The  compromises  attained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Highways  Act.  particularly 
those  pertaining  to  mass  transit,  repre- 
sent a  reasoned  and  judicious  approach 
to  the  use  of  Federal  highway  trust 
funds.  The  total  expenditure  to  be  made 
falls  well  within  the  level  acceptable  to 
the  administration;  in  fact,  more  than 
$5  million  has  been  trimmed  from  the 
House  version.  A  number  of  features  re- 
garding Federal  assistance  for  mass 
transit  have  been  considerably  modified 
so  as  to  make  the  final  bill  agreeable  on 
all  sides. 

As  we  prepare  to  make  final  congres- 
sional decision,  there  have  been  circu- 
lated reports  of  a  Presidential  veto.  If 
these  reports  are  factual,  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  the  action  would  have 
dire  consequences  for  my  State. 

Alaska,  with  its  586,000  square  miles 
covered  by  only  7,800  miles  of  roads  and 
highways — one  of  the  smallest  such  net- 
works of  any  State — has  a  first-ranking 
need.  Highway  construction  has  not  been 
extensive  in  my  State,  at  least  until  re- 
cent years,  and  there  remain  many  towns 
and  villages,  including  our  State  capital, 
which  are  not  accessible  by  road. 

Unless  highway  construction  can  pro- 
ceed as  planned,  the  delays  occurring  at 
a  time  of  great  economic  growth  will  be 
devastating,  indeed. 

The  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act  this 
year  maintains  several  vital  funding 
sources.  The  $20  million  annual  special 
Alaskan  assisttmce  is  continued  so  that 
the  State  may  catch  up  on  major  high- 
way construction.  Because  my  State  was 
excluded  from  Federal  assistance  for 
highways  until  1956  and  from  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  System  consistently, 
a  great  construction  lag  hsis  occurred. 

Also  included  is  an  important  author- 
ization for  over  $50  miUion  for  recon- 
struction and  paving  of  a  portion  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  and  the  Haines  Cutoff 
Highway  which  stretch  through  some  322 
miles  of  Canadian  wilderness.  This  link 
is  the  sole  means  of  land  and  marine 
transportation  between  the  greater  part 
of  Alaska  and  its  State  capital. 

In  connection  with  this,  clear  au- 
thority for  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway 
System  to  retain  eligibiUty  for  Federal 
fimds  is  established.  Because  Alaskan 
ferries  are  required  to  Intermittently  ply 
international  waters  while  moving  be- 
tween coastal  points,  there  has  been  some 
question  as  to  proper  judlsdictlon. 

A  needed  exception  for  the  Alaska 
State  Highway  Commission  to  continue 
comprehensive  planning  for  highways 
past  1980  and  stUl  retain  eligibility  has 
been  gained  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  dlstingxiished  floor 
manager,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  and  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  for  their  long  and 


steadfast  support  of  the  Senate  itosition 
during  the  highway  •bill  conference. 

As  a  Senator  who  sat  through  the 
higher  education  conference  a  year 
ago.  including  an  all-night  session.  I  un- 
derstand full  well  what  it  means  to  sit 
tlirough  29  conference  meetings. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  conference 
managers  have  brought  us  what  they 
view  as  the  best  possible  compromise 
obtainable  under  the  circumstances. 

I  shall  support  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  for  this  reason — not 
because  the  conference  report  contains 
everything  I  would  have  wished,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  represents  a  valiant 
effort  to  support  the  Senate  position,  par- 
ticularly by  those  Members  who  did  not 
personally  endorse  that  position. 

I  fully  and  enthusiastically  support 
one  major  advance  over  existing  law. 
This  bill  does  bust  the  trust  for  the  first 
time  for  mass  transit.  It  does  not  bust  It 
wide  open  to  give  States  and  cities  com- 
plete fiexibillty  in  deciding  on  how  to 
meet  their  transportation  needs  but  it 
does  represent  the  first  time  they  are  not 
locked  into  using  all  of  their  trust  fund 
moneys  for  building  highways. 

The  key  improvements  over  current 
law  in  the  provision  affecting  mass  tran- 
sit are  the  adoption  of  the  full  Senate 
amendment  to  take  effect  in  the  third 
year,  beginning  I  might  note  in  Janu- 
ary 1975. 

The  second  year  of  the  bill.  $200  million 
of  the  urban  system  moneys  would  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  buses. 

However,  there  is  an  alternative  route 
provided  by  the  conference  for  funding 
transit  in  the  first  2  years.  That  is  the 
so-called  Wright  shuffle  in  which  a 
State  may  choose  to  substitute  any  of  its 
urban  system  allotment  from  the  trust 
fund  with  an  equal  amount  of  funds 
from  general  revenues. 

The  same  provision  was  the  com- 
promise adopted  in  place  of  the  inter- 
state transfer  provision  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
upon  the  joint  request  of  the  affected 
local  governments  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernor, the  Secretary  may  delete  a  con- 
troversial urban  link  of  the  Interstate 
system,  provided  that  all  the  Interstate 
highways  coming  Into  the  area  inter- 
connect. 

The  State  from  which  the  contro- 
versial link  would  be  withdrawn  would 
receive,  in  tum.  an  amount  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  equal  to  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  deleted  route  for  bus 
and  rail  mass  transit  In  that  State. 

The  obvious  limitation  of  this  approach 
Is  that  the  "transfered"  money  does  not 
come  out  of  the  trust  fund  as  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  Secretary  still  must 
approve  the  transit  projects. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  conference  intends  this  mcmey  to  be 
automatically  provided  to  the  States. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  Boston  will  be  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  provision  and  that 
the  $900  million  which  would  otherwise 
be  spent  on  1-95  and  the  inner  beltway, 
will  now  be  spent  largely  on  improving 
and  expanding  the  BMTA. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  my  State 
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the  critical  need  is  for  mass  transit  and 
I  can  best  demcmstrate  that  by  noting 
the  action  taken  by  the  Governor  a  year 
ago  or  halting  certain  interstate  con- 
struction. I  ask  unanimoxis  consent  that 
the  New  York  Times  article  of  Decem- 
ber 1, 1972.  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  also  would  em- 
phasize that  the  conference  indicates 
that  these  provisions  are  to  be  continued 
imtll  there  is  an  urban  mass  transit  fund 
or  a  single  transportation  trust  fund.  I 
have  introduced  a  single  transportation 
fund  in  the  past  two  Congresses,  S.  295 
In  the  last  session  and  I  intend  to  re- 
introduce that  measure  shortly  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickzr)  . 

With  regard  to  other  provisions  of  the 
conference  report,  I  would  emphasize 
there  is  another  l$3.1  billicxi  authorized 
for  additional  urban  mass  transit  capital 
grant  funding  and  at  a  mandatory  Fed- 
eral share  of  80  percent  rather  than  the 
50  to  66%  percent  previously  in  the  law. 

While  I  continue  to  support  the  provi- 
sion of  mass  transit  operating  subsidies 
and  I  am  disappointed  in  their  deletion 
from  this  report,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  act  on  that  matter  separately  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  ad- 
ditional benefits  in  the  bill  before  us  as 
well  as  several  features  that  I  am  opposed 
to.  I  would  merely  like  to  list  for  the 
Record  some  of  these  provisions. 

The  total  dollar  authorization  is  low- 
ered but  the  urban  system  Is  not  sig- 
nificantly cut  down.  The  total  now  is 
$20  billion  for  3  years  as  opposed  to  $27 
bilUon  in  the  House  bill. 

Projects  on  the  urban  system  now  will 
be  selected  "by  local  ofiQcials  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment," rather  than  solely  by  the 
highway  department. 

Most  Senate  highway  beautification 
provisions  are  in  the  bill  and  there  is 
specifically  no  moratorium  on  removal 
of  "directional  signs"  as  in  the  House 
biU. 

There  is  a  workable  compromise  on 
transit  and  opening  trust  fund — "Wright 
shuffle"  for  remainder  of  this  year  and 
next— up  to  $200  million  for  buses  in 
fiscal  year  1975  and  full  Muskle-Bsiker 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  Modified  "Wright 
shuffle"  applied  to  interstate  transfers. 

The  new  toll  road  system  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  limited  to  Louisiana. 

Urban  areas  of  200,000  or  more  are 
"ear-marked"  funds  which  they  did  not 
have  before,  although,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  peiss  through. 

There  is  an  additional  $3.1  billion  for 
UMTA  capital  grants  and  the  Federal 
share  is  Increased  from  present  50  per- 
cent to  66%  percent  to  flat  80  percent. 
uarua 

The  lack  of  operating  subsidies  for 
msiss  transit  and  the  failure  to  provide 
full  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds. 

There  are  various  new  and  question- 
able road  programs  of  the  House  bill  in- 
cluding priority  primary  highways  and 
economic  growth  center  highways. 


The  statement  of  policy  from  the  Hoiise 
bill  increases  emphasis  on  other  road 
programs  as  the  Interstate  winds  down 
and  thereby  seems  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  need  for  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion planning. 

Various  provisions  aimed  at  facilitat- 
ing construction  of  various  controversial 
Interstate  highways  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  provision  permitting  construction  of 
Crosstown  Expressway  in  Chicago  over 
Governor  Walker's  objections  which  was 
in  neither  bill. 

Final  approval  of  State's  program  of 
projects  still  rests  with  State  highway 
department  not  with  the  Governor  as 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  provision  from  the  House  bill  per- 
mitting construction  of  special  truck 
lanes. 

The  special  exemption  from  environ- 
mental statutes  for  the  San  Antonio 
highway  from  Senate  biU. 

The  modification  of  the  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill  permitting  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  through  Franconla 
Notch.  NJI. 

Senate  provisions  dealing  with  in- 
creased citizens  participation  in  trans- 
portation planning  which  were  deleted. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  steps  taken  toward  opening  the  high- 
way trust  fund  are  more  important  than 
the  minuses  that  I  have  listed  above.  Also, 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  legislation 
we  can  obtain  at  the  moment. 

For  this  reason,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  measure.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
also  for  a  Time  magazine  article  on  the 
conference  report  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2) . 

Exhibit  1 

Mass  Transit  Plan  for  Massacrusettb 

(By  BIU  Kovacb) 

Boston,  November  30. — Oov.  Prands  W. 
Sargent  announced  tonight  a  major  new 
transportation  policy  designed  to  turn  away 
from  highway  construction  In  favor  of  mass 
transit  and  commuter  raU  service. 
"Describing  the  Boston  expressway  networtc 
as  chains  that  Imprison  the  city,  the  Repub- 
lican Governor  offered  a  plan  to  reverse  the 
allocation  of  public  transportation  money 
that  now  rims  3  to  1  In  favor  of  hlglhway  con- 
struction over  mass  transit. 

In  a  statewide  television  address,  the  Gov- 
ernor said  he  had  decided  to  make  permanent 
a  moratorium  declared  two  years  ago  on  oon- 
sTructlon  of  Interstate  695  and  the  part  of 
Interstate  95  planned  to  out  through  the 
heart  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 

Instead,  he  said,  1-96,  which  runs  frcMn 
Maine  to  Florida,  would  be  rerouted  around 
the  city  along  the  existing  Route  128.  The 
planned  Inner  belt,  1-695,  would  be  scra{)ped 
completely. 

Other  elements  of  the  long-range  plan  pro- 
posed  by  Oovemor  Sargent  tonight  are : 
^^A  freeze  on  the  niunber  of  parUng  spaces 
I^^owntown  Boston  and  at  Logan  Airport,  to 
encourage  use  of  mass  transit  facilities.  May- 
or Kevin  White  of  Boston  has  agreed  In  prin- 
ciple to  the  idea. 

An  $800-mllllon  program  for  construction 
of  new  public  transit  facilities  to  extend  serv- 
ice  from   the  central   city   to  surrounding 


suburtM  and  the  oonatructloo.  of  parking  lots 
at  the  outermost  terminals. 

A  $400-inllllon  program  of  upgrading  exist- 
ing mass  transit  in  the  form  of  bus  service, 
Perm  Central  and  Boston  &  Maine  oommuter 
railways,  and  the  Boston  Rapid  Transit 
system. 

A  two-lane  expressway  and  tunnel  exclu- 
sively for  buses,  taxis,  airport  Umouslnes  and 
truck  traffic  from  downtown  Boston  to  Logan 
Airport. 

Oovemor  Sargent  said  the  program  was 
necessary  because  40  years  of  reliance  on 
highway  transportation  had  "defeated  our 
own  purpose,  and  we  have  been  caught  in  a 
vicious  cycle — more  cars  meant  more  high- 
ways, which  meant  more  traffic  jams,  more 
traJOc  jams  meant  the  need  for  more  high- 
ways .  .  .  worst  of  aU  (It  has)  failed  to  sc^ve 
the  problem  that  started  it  all,  how  best 
to  get  from  one  place  to  another." 
mj.t.  XZPKRT  HZLPB) 

The  proposal,  which  will  require  some  leg- 
islative action  and  the  cooperation  of  local 
and  Federal  officials.  Is  the  result  of  study 
of  the  state's  transportation  needs  presided 
over  by  the  state  s  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, Allen  Altshuler,  a  transportation  spe- 
cialist from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  brought  into  the  administration 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Altschuler  beaded  up  the  Boston 
Transportation  Planning  Review — the  first 
such  program  ever  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government — which  held  hearings  and  stud- 
led  the  state's  transportation  needs  for 
nearly  three  years. 

According  to  those  who  took  part  In  the 
study.  Its  most  important  achievement  may 
have  been  to  convert  transportation  decisions 
from  technical  ones  to  political  ones. 

"Until  now,"  said  one  participant,  "tech- 
nicians controlled  the  decisions  and  they  al- 
ways opted  for  highways  because  It  was  the 
thing  they  knew  best.  Now  we  use  their  ex- 
pertise, but  the  final  decision  has  been  taken 
out  of  their  hands  and  some  flexlbUlty  has 
resulted." 

Governor  Sargent's  program  faces  major 
hurdles.  It  Is  expected  to  be  strenuously  op- 
posed by  highway  lobbyists  when  the  Leg- 
islature Is  asked  to  approve  the  bonding  au- 
thority necessary  to  finance  the  bulk  of  the 
program. 

However,  public  opi>osltlon  to  continued 
highway  building  has  reached  major  pro- 
portions In  the  state  and  a  large  citizen 
lobby  Is  expected  to  help  put  the  program 
through.  In  addition,  while  highway  con- 
struction would  be  drastically  cut  back  in 
the  Boston  area,  the  Governor's  proposal 
would  continue  highway  construction  in  the 
less  populous  areas  of  the  state  to  offset 
the  heavy  maaa  trmnsit  InTeatment  along  the 
eastern  shc»«.  Most  observers  believe  the 
bulk  of  the  program  wlU  eventuaUy  be  ap- 
proved. 

Exhibit  2 
BUB-nWO  THE  Trttst 
Since  Congress  established  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  In  1956,  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  $40.1  billion  to  build  the 
34.000-mile  network  of  Interstate  highways. 
Because  the  highway  fund,  now  $5.5  bUllon, 
keeps  acctunulatlng  new  money  from  federal 
taxes  on  gas  and  tire  sales.  It  can  theoreU- 
cally  finance  new  highway  building  until  the 
coimtry  Is  paved  over.  At  least  some  of  this 
money,  urban  experts  argue,  should  be  spent 
on  financially  hard-pressed  railroads  and 
mass-transit  systems,  but  despite  Adminis- 
tration approval  of  the  Idea,  the  highway 
builders  vehemently  oppose  any  diversion 
of  funds.  Last  year  the  two  forces  fought 
each  other  to  a  standstUl,  so  no  highway  bill 
was  passed  at  aU.  That  threatened  to  bring 
the  building  program  to  a  halt. 
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After  two  years  of  congressional  debate, 
S,460  legislative  man-days  of  hearings,  and 
a  ten- week  stalemate  In  House /Senate  oon- 
ferance  committee,  the  legislators  have  now 
irorkad  out  a  compromise.  It  gives  most  of 
the  money  to  the  roads,  but  mass-transit 
forces  have  scored  what  they  consider  a  sig- 
nificant breakthrough.  The  bill,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  approved  by  Congress  this  week, 
provides  for  sp>endlng  $20  billion  over  the 
next  three  years  and  preserves  the  trust  fund 
inviolate  through  fiscal  1974.  But  beginning 
the  following  year,  a  portion  of  the  highway 
fund  will  be  freed  for  mass  transit.  In  fiscal 
1976,  $200  million  will  be  available  to  metro- 
politan transit  systems  exclusively  for  the 
purchase  of  buses.  In  1976  cities  will  have  the 
option  of  spending  $800  mlUlon  on  mass 
transit,  including  rail  systems. 

In  a  separate  section  of  the  bUl,  the 
legislators  also  decided  that  If  a  city,  a  state 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  all  agree 
that  a  specific  stretch  of  interstate  high- 
way need  not  be  buUt.  then  funds  equivalent 
to  the  road-construction  costs  wUl  be  made 
available  for  mass  transit  Instead. 

The  funds  released  are  not  themselves 
very  significant  when  compared  either  with 
the  size  of  the  highway  program  or  with 
the  need  for  mass  transit.  But  the  High- 
way Action  Coalition,  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
environmental  organlEatlons  that  fought  to 
open  up  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  Is  nonethe- 
laas  delighted.  "We  got  three-quarters  of 
what  we  wanted,"  says  the  coalition's  young 
director  John  Kramer.  "We  wanted  to  change 
the  atmosphere  In  which  urban  transport 
decisions  are  made — to  be  sure  public  trans- 
portation alternatives  are  avaUable  to  cities. 
That's  hH>pened.  We  also  wanted  to  change 
the  national  transportation  spending  prior- 
ities. That's  been  accomplished  too,  at  least 
for  urban  areas." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
unique  demonstration  program  for  rural 
mass  transit  so  that  those  communities 
located  near  roads— and  I  think  it  im- 
portant to  mention  that  only  10  percent 
of  Alaska's  Native  villages  are  connected 
by  roads — may  benefit.  Many  persons, 
particularly  those  village  residents,  find 
no  means  of  transportation  available  to 
nearby  population  centers.  The  family 
automobile,  which  everyone  else  takes 
for  granted,  Is  above  the  mcome  capa- 
bilities of  many  Native  Alaskans,  so  that 
vital  needs  go  xmmet.  If  Implemented 
this  unique  demonstration  project  could 
serve  dozens  of  small  Alaskan  commim- 
ities  along  more  than  1,500  miles  of 
highway. 

Finally,  this  legislation  contains  mass 
transit  modifications  which  insure  that 
smaller  cities,  regardless  of  their  size, 
will  be  guaranteed  f imds  for  pubUc  trans- 
portation systems.  For  Alaska  this  means 
a  great  deal.  Federal  aid  will  be  made 
available  to  those  areas  before  popula- 
tion and  transportation  problems  become 
impacted  to  a  large  degree. 

Again,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  approved 
and  signed  into  law  so  that  the  States 
may  receive  this  long-needed  assistance. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
«T  P.  Byrd,  Jr.).  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from   South   Dakota 


(Mr.  Abourezk)  is  absent  on  ofDcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Soiator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qoldwatxr) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  5,  as  follows : 


(No.  360  Leg.l 

YEA&— 91 

Aiken 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Ful  bright 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Moss 

Beall 

Gurney 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pastors 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Buckley 

Helms 

Percy 

Burdlck 

HoHlngs 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hughes 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Pa. 

cmies 

Inouye 

Scott,  Va. 

Church 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Cook 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cranston        , 

Long 

Symington 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Domenlct 

Mathtas 

Thurmond 

Domini  ck 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eagleton 

McCIure 

Tunney 

Eastland 

McOee 

Welcker 

Brvin 

McGovern 

Young 

Fannin 

BCcIntyre 
NAYS— 5 

Blden    ' 

Proxmlre 

WUllams 

Case 

Roth 

NOT  VOTINa— 4 

Abourezk 

Ooldwater 

Stennis 

Baker 

So  the  conference  report  to  S.  502 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEarrSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  wEis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  426)  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
by  requiring  premarket  testing  of  new 
chemical  substances  and  to  provide  for 
screening  of  the  results  of  such  testing 
prior  to  commercial  production,  to  re- 
quire testing  of  certain  existing  chemical 
substances,  to  authorize  the  regulation 
of  the  use  and  distribution  of  chemical 
substances,  and  for  other  piuposes,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Stuckkt.  Mr.  Eckharot.  Mr. 
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North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ware. 

[Collister  were  appointed 

part  of  the  House  at  the 


Broyhi 
and  Mr. 
managers 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8825)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veter- 
ans, and  certain  other  independent  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
and  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1974.  suid  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  frt)m  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Soi- 
ate,  and  that  the  House  insisted  on  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  44  and  45  to  the  bllL 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S. 2120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bkn- 
NETT)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2120)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other 
related  Acts  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "IMeral 
Railroad  Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1973". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (46  n.S.C.  441)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  212.    Authorization  for  Appropriations. 

"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $19,440,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  303  of  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970 
(49  VB.C.  1762)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Sec.  303.    Authorization  for  Appropriations. 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $1,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.". 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shaU,  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  which  contains  a  complete  evalua- 
tion of  all  programs  conducted  under  the 
Ha2»rdous  Materials  Transportation  Control 
Act  of  1970,  and  on  proposed  revised  han- 
dling procedures  and  feasibility  of  alter- 
native routing  m  order  to  avoid  population 
centers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTiyE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  now  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  n<xnlnation  of  Mr.  William 
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E.  Colby  to  be  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  E.  Colby,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  WilHsun 
E.  Colby  to  be  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, Messrs.  T.  Edward  Braswell,  Jr., 
R.  James  Woolsey,  and  John  A.  Gold- 
smith, members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Charles 
Stevenson,  a  member  of  my  staff,  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  nomination,  Ellen 
Frost,  Murray  Flander,  and  Roy  Green- 
way  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Just  like  to  detsdn  the  Senate  floor  for 
1  minute  in  behalf  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  William  E.  Colby  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

First,  I  commend  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, for  the  able,  the  fair,  and  the  im- 
partial way  in  which  he  conducted  the 
hearings  in  cormection  with  the  Colby 
nomination.  A  number  of  statements  had 
been  made  regarding  Mr.  Colby.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  saw  to  it  that  the 
committee  probed  all  these  areas  very 
carefully.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
went  out  of  his  way  to  run  down  all  state- 
ments including  nmiors,  that  might  bear 
on  the  quallflcations  of  Mr.  Colby.  I 
commend  the  Senator,  and  I  say  to  the 
Senate  that  this  nomination  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  committee. 

I  want  to  observe  that  William  Colby 
is  an  outstanding  and  able  professional 
in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  stands  In  the  best  tradition 
of  the  professionalism  wUch  some  of  us 
feel  is  so  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Colby.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  situations — one  in  particular — in 
which  his  integrity  was  tested.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  be  forthright  and 
straightforward  In  his  decision  as  to 
what  he  should  do  based  on  his  oath  and 
his  obligation  as  a  part  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

I  merely  want  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  I  do  believe  that  this  is  a  good  ap- 
pointment, and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  give  Mr.  Colby  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  that  he  so 
richly  deserves. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington,  for  his  kind  remarks. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  well  known 
in  this  body  that  he  is  a  true  expert  in 
this  field.  I  respect  his  opinion,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  does  also,  on  matters  of 
this  character.  I  am  grateful  for  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of 
William  E.  Colby  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
overwhelmingly  approved  his  nomina- 
tion. I  have  known  him  personally  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  dedicated  and  com- 
petent professional  in  a  difficult  and 
troublesome  field. 

Because  he  is  unusually  able,  Mr.  Colby 
has  been  asked  to  take  on  some  difficult 
responsibilities  in  recent  years. 

In  1968  President  Johnson  asked  him 
to  head  the  pacification  program  in  the 
Increasingly  impopular  Vietnam  war. 
More  recently,  as  Executive  Director  of 
CIA,  he  has  been  sissigned  certain  re- 
sponsibilities for  correlating  and  orga- 
nizing information  in  the  wake  of  the 
all-infecting  Watergate  break-in. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  realisses  that 
recent  events — including  Watergate  and 
the  Indochina  war — have  caused  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
give  unprecedented  attention  to  this 
nomination — not  only  because  of  the 
nominee  himself,  but  also  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  assignment  as  head  of 
CIA,  top  intelligence  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  in  history 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  nominee  for  this  important  Job 
has  ever  been  questioned  so  intensively 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Three  days  of  testimony  were  taken 
by  the  full  committee.  In  addition,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Subcommittee  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Colby  at  a  fourth  meeting. 

In  addition  to  these  nomination  hear- 
ings, the  committee  held  6  days  of  hear- 
ings in  May  on  the  CIA  relationship  to 
Watergate.  Witnesses  included  former 
CIA  Directors  Schleslnger  and  Helms,  the 
former  Deputy  Director.  General  Cush- 
man.  and  the  current  Deputy  Director, 
General  Walters,  and  other  CIA  officials, 
including  Mr.  Colby.  In  all.  this  year  the 
committee  has  taken  many  hours  of  testi- 
mony on  this  nomination  and  other  CIA 
matters. 

In  addition  to  testifying  in  extensive 
hearings.  Mr.  Colby  has  provided  ex- 
tensive responses  and  exhibits  in  reply 
to  later  questions  from  Senator  Kenncty. 
who  was  provided  the  opportunity  of 
questioning  Mr.  Colby;  and  also  Senator 
Proxmire,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
committee,  submitted  questions. 

CIA,    NSC,    AND    THE    PRESIDENT 

Let  me  say  a  preliminary  word  about 
the  position  of  CIA  with  respect  to  the 
White  House  and  other  executive  bodies. 

The  Senate  should  be  under  no  illu- 
sions about  the  position  of  this  Agency 
in  the  national  command  authority.  By 
law,  CIA  is  responsible  to  the  National 
Security  Council.  However,  the  NSC  is 
advisory  to  the  President  who  Is  the  NSC 
Chairman.  As  a  former  NSC  member  in 
two  different  positions.  I  know  well  that 


the  National  Security  Coxmcil  is  one  of 
those  bodies  where  but  one  vote  really 
counts — that  of  the  President. 

In  other  words,  in  point  of  fact  the  CIA 
is  directly  under  the  President  and  re- 
sponsible to  him. 

MR.    COLBY'S    PUBUC    TESTIMONY 

The  record  is  available  to  all  Senators. 
Mr.  Colby,  in  his  public  testimony  made 
some  statements  which  are  refreshing, 
coming  as  they  do  from  a  career  official 
of  CIA  who  has  now  been  designated  to 
be  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

As  example.  Mr.  Colby  stated,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question,  that  he  thought  the 
war  in  Laos  had  "undoubtedly  gone  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  activities  envisioned 
by  Congress  in  1947,  when  it  authorized 
CIA  to  perform  certain  covert  activities, 
and  he  questioned  the  feasibility  of  such 
large  scale  covert  activities. 

Later.  I  personally  asked  Mr.  Colby 
if  he  would  favor  a  policy  of  more  open 
disclosure  with  respect  to  activities  of 
the  intelligence  community.  Here  is  his 
reply : 

Mr.  CoLBT.  I  think  It  IB  probably  MaenUia 
In  America  today.  Mr.  Cbalrman.  and  I  would 
favor  a  greater  degree  of  exposure  of  what 
we  are  doing.  We  txave  already  bad  some 
matters  which  we  do  expose.  Some  of  the 
exposure  that  we  have  quite  frankly  gives 
us  problems  abroad  in  our  relationships  with 
other  InteUlgence  services,  and  even  In  our 
relationships  with  mdlvlduals  who  secretly 
agree  to  work  with  us,  who  are  somewhat 
frightened  at  the  prospect  of  their  names 
coming  Into  the  public,  and  things  happen- 
ing to  them  as  a  result.  But  I  think  that 
there  are  ways  In  which  the  InteUlgence  com- 
munity and  the  CIA  In  particular  can  reas- 
sure the  appropriate  committees,  and  also 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  and  also  the  people  as 
a  whole,  as  to  the  activities  we  are  engaged 
In.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  draw  that 
line.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  difficult  one  m  many 
situations,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  again  we 
have  to  ran  an  American  intelligence  service. 

I  also  asked  Mr.  Colby  about  possible 
amendments  to  the  1947  law  which  gov- 
erns CIA,  since  our  committee  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  broad  review  of  the  CIA 
charter.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  Is  not 
opposed  to  certain  changes.  In  that  con- 
nection, he  later  stated  that  he  has  been 
authorized  to  brief  the  committee  on  the 
basic  directives  issued  to  CIA  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council — NSCID's — un- 
der the  1947  act.  This  we  plan  to  have 
him  do  at  the  earliest  opporttinity. 

Finally,  in  his  discussions  of  possible 
revision  of  the  law.  Mr.  Colby  said  he 
thought  it  might  be  appropriate  to  limit 
CIA  intelligence  activities  by  specific  ref- 
erences to  "foreign"  intelligence.  I  asked 
Mr.  Colby  to  state  the  proper  scope  of 
CIA  activities  within  the  United  States, 
and  he  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoLBT.  We  obviously  have  to  run  a 
headquarters  here:  we  have  to  recruit  people 
for  our  staffs,  and  so  forth;  we  have  to  con- 
duct Investigations  on  those  people;  we  have 
to  protect  our  own  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  within  the  Agency;  we  have  to  oon- 
tract  with  a  large  number  of  American  firms 
for  the  various  kinds  of  equipment  that  we 
might  have  need  for  abroad.  We  also.  I  be- 
lieve quite  properly,  can  collect  foreign  In- 
telligence in  the  United  States,  Including  the 
requesting  American  citizens  to  share  with 
their  Oovernment  certain  Information  they 
may  know  about  foreign  situations.  We  hav* 
a  serrloe  that  does  this,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say.  a  very  large  number  of  American  cltlaens 
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have  given  us  some  very  Important  informa- 
tion. We  do  not  pay  for  that  information.  We 
can  protect  their  proprietary  Interest  and 
even  protect  their  names  if  necessary.  If  they 
would  rather  not  be  exposed  as  the  source  of 
that  Information. 

We  also,  I  believe  have  certain  support  ac- 
tivities that  we  must  conduct  In  the  United 
States  in  order  to  conduct  foreign  intel- 
ligence operations  abroad.  Certain  structvures 
are  necessary  In  this  country  to  give  our  peo- 
ple abroad  perhaps  a  reason  for  operating 
abroad  in  some  respects  so  that  they  can  ap- 
pear not  as  CIA  employees  but  as  representa- 
tives of  some  other  entity.  Lastly,  I  think 
that  there  are  a  number  of  activities  In  the 
United  SUtes  where  foreign  intelligence  can 
be  collected  from  foreigners,  and  as  long  as 
this  is  foreign  intelligence,  I  think  it  quite 
proper  that  we  do  so.  I  can  certainly  go  mto 
more  detail  on  this  In  executive  session  any 
time  you  would  like.  Mr.  Chairman.  .  .  . 

And  may  I  add  that  he  did. 

But  I  reiterate  that  the  focus  should  and 
must  be  foreign  intelligence  only,  and  that 
all  the  other  activities  are  only  supportive  of 
that  major  function. 

Finally,  I  asked  Mr.  Colby  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  important  question  of 
aU: 

Senator  Stmxnctoh.  If  you  should  receive 
an  order  in  the  future  which  appears  on  Its 
face  to  be  Ulegal,  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  CoLBT.  I  would  object  to  It  and.  If  nec- 
essary, I  am  quite  prepared  to  leave  this  re- 
sponsibility If  It  came  to  that. 

Senator  Symington.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Colby.  And  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
leave  this  Job  If  It  comes  to  that. 

THE     OUTSmE     WITNESSES 

Five  outside  witnesses  testified  in  pub- 
lic sessions.  July  20.  on  the  Colby  nomi- 
nation. One  of  them.  Paul  Sakwa.  a  CIA 
officer  in  the  1960's.  suggested  that  we 
obtain  certain  documents  from  CIA 
which  show  that  Mr.  Colby  "slanted  In- 
teUlgence" and  "submitted  misinforma- 
tion" as  CIA  station  chief  in  Saigon  from 
1959  to  1962. 

With  the  help  of  the  CIA  we  were  able 
to  get  almost  all  of  the  classified  cables 
and  reports  suggested  by  Mr.  Sakwa.  The 
committee  appreciates  his  Interest,  but 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  committee  was 
not  impressed  with  the  thesis  which  he 
advanced  as  it  applied  to  Mr.  Colby. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Adams, 
was,  until  recently,  a  CIA  analyst.  He 
criticized  the  Phoenix  program — which 
I  shall  discuss  later — and  he  also  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  given  him  by 
CIA  after  he  pressed  his  own  appraisal 
of  certain  estimates  of  Communist 
strength  in  Cambodia.  Mr.  Adams  did 
not  specifically  oppose  Mr.  Colby's  nomi- 
nation. 

The  other  three  witnesses  were  Rep- 
resentative Robert  F.  Drdian,  Democrat 
of  Massachusetts;  K.  Barton  Osbom.  a 
sergeant  assigned  to  Military  Intelli- 
gence, who  left  Vietnam  about  a  month 
after  Mr.  Colby  took  over  the  pacifica- 
tion program  In  1968.  and  £>avid  8. 
Harrington,  a  former  Marine  officer  who 
was  assigned  to  the  pacification  program, 
and  once,  in  early  1969,  sat  in  on  an  I 
Corps  briefing  for  Mr.  Colby. 

All  these  witnesses  focused  on  the  pe- 
riod from  November  1968  to  June  1971, 
when  Mr.  Colby  headed  the  Vietnam 
pacification  program  as  Deputy  MACV 
for  Civil  Operations  and  Regional  De- 
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velopment  Support — CORDS.  Each  of 
these  witnesses  were  especially  critical 
of  one  CORDS  program:  Phoenix. 

PROJECT    PHOENIX 

The  Phoenix  program  has  been  covered 
in  a  number  of  congressional  hearings — 
including  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  Senator  Kennedy's  Ref- 
ugee Subcommittee.  The  program  was 
one  of  Mr.  Colby's  responsibilities  as  the 
boss  of  CORDS,  the  head  of  the  pacifica- 
tion program. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  Phoenix 
was  a  Vietnamese  program.  It  had  U.S. 
support,  however,  in  funds  and  man- 
power. The  program  was  aimed  at  the 
VCI — the  Vietcong  Infrastructure — 
members  of  the  Vietcong  apparatus  who 
were  working  against  the  Government 
within  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Unquestionably,  there  were  abuses  in 
the  program.  Mr.  Colby  has  conceded 
that.  He  testified,  however,  that  the 
great  preponderence  of  Vietcong  Infra- 
structure killed — some  85  percent — died 
in  battles  and  skirmishes,  were  eventually 
identified  as  VCI.  and  were  added  to  the 
casualty  lists  as  VCI.  Others  were  killed 
by  police  units. 

'  By  way  of  further  explanation,  Mr. 
Colby  emphasized  that  despite  this  being 
a  war,  killing  was  to  be  minimized  in 
Phoenix  especially,  because  captured  VCI 
were  the  best  source  of  intelligence  to 
help  our  own  military  units. 

Mr.  Colby  told  us  he  worked  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  accused  VCI,  and 
bring  a  measure  of  due  process  into  these 
paramilitary  proceedings.  He  testified 
that  Phoenix  eventually  required  three 
accusers,  required  that  province  chiefs 
be  notified  of  VCI  charges;  and  finally,  in 
1971.  that  charges  be  presented  to  a  sus- 
pect in  writing. 

At  our  request  he  has  supplied  a  series 
of  documents,  some  of  them  classified 
Vietnamese  documents,  to  support  his 
claim  that  reforms  were  instituted  by 
Phoenix  under  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  this 
whole  Indochina  war  since  1967  has  been 
well  known  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  the 
ability  of  an  extraordinarily  able  man 
who  was  only  carrying  out  orders.  Just 
because  he  was  m  a  paramilitary  Job  at 
the  same  time  we  were  decorating  thou- 
sands of  Americans  for  carrying  out  their 
military  assignments.  He  accepted  a 
tough  Job  under  orders  and  did  his  best; 
and  the  record  shows  that  he  tried  to 
eliminate  any  abuses  he  discovered  when 
he  took  over  the  Phoenix  program. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  sum- 
mary of  the  extensive  record  the  com- 
mittee took  on  this  nomination.  Much 
in  the  record  is  classified,  but  we  have 
tried  to  accommodate  Senators  who 
wanted  more  information. 

I  believe  the  record  Justifies  Mr.  Colby's 
confirmation. 

He  is  exceptionally  well  qualified.  The 
way  the  world  is,  surely  we  need  an  effec- 
tive intelligence  agency. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  again  let 
me  say  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  confirm 
him  without  delay  so  the  Intelligence 


community  can  get  on  with  its  important 
job. 

I  yield  to  the  able  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  distmguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
WiUlam  E.  Colby  as  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Ihtelligence  Agei^cy. 

The  case  for  Mr.  Colby  has  beeh  well 
documented  by  the  distinguished  acting 
cnairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington). 

Simply  stated  this  msm  is  a  profes- 
sional in  every  sense  of  the  word.  For 
the  most  part  he  has  spent  bis  entire 
life  in  public  service. 

The  son  of  an  Army  officer,  he  joined 
the  Army  himself  in  1941  initially  serv- 
ing in  the  Parachute  Field  Artillery. 
When  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  is- 
sued a  call  for  French  speakers  in  1943. 
Mr.  Colby  volunteered  and  in  1944  para- 
chuted behind  enemy  lines  in  north-cen- 
tral France  to  work  with  a  resistance 
unit.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war 
in  1945.  he  led  a  team  dropped  in  north- 
ern Norway  to  destroy  a  rail  line  used 
for  transporting  German  reinforcements. 

A  graduate  of  Princeton  prior  to  World 
War  H.  Mr.  Colby  completed  his  formal 
education  by  obtaining  his  law  degree 
frorn  Columbia  Law  School. 

In  1949  he  entered  Government  serv- 
ice as  an  attorney  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  Washington.  In  1951 
he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Stockholm  and  from  1953  to 
1958  served  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
Rome,  Italy. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  tracing 
this  biography  is  to  show  the  wide  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Colby  in  foreign  assign- 
ments. He  not  only  spent  time  overseas  as 
a' youth  when  his  father  held  overseas  as- 
signments but  the  vast  majority  of  his 
life  has  been  in  U.S.  positions  abroad. 

After  serving  as  first  secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Saigon  beginning 
in  1959.  Mr.  Colby  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  become  Chief  of  the  Par  East 
Division  of  the  CIA  here  in  Washington. 

In  March  of  1968  he  Joined  the  Agency 
for  International  DevelcHiment  and  was 
sent  to  Saigon  to  assume  the  post  of  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff.  In  November  of  that 
year  he  became  deputy  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand in  Vietnam  with  the  rank  of  an 
Ambassador.  In  this  capacity  he  directed 
the  civil  operation  and  regional  develop- 
ment support  program.  This  was  better 
known  as  the  pacification  or  Vietnami- 
zatlon  program.  As  director  of  this  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Colby  was  the  administrator 
for  all  regional  and  popular  defense 
forces  as  well  as  aid  programs  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  success  of  this  program 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  American  military  forces 
last  year. 

In  early  1972,  Mr.  Colby  returned  to 
Washington  to  assume  the  duties  of  Ex- 
ecutive Director-Comptroller  of  the  CIA. 
In  March  of  1973,  under  the  directorship 
of  Dr.  James  Schleslnger,  he  was  named 
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to  the  No.  3  spot  at  CIA — that  of  D^nity 
Director  for  Operations. 

Mr.  President,  few  m«i  are  as  well 
qualified  for  the  post  as  Director  of  the 
CIA  as  Mr.  Colby.  He  knows  the  agency 
well.  He  has  worked  for  it  many  years. 
He  has  had  experience  in  managing  the 
CIA  budget. 

As  we  move  into  a  period  of  negotia- 
tion the  Intelligence  gathered  by  the 
CIA  will  be  more  important  than  ever. 
We  need  a  professional  at  the  helm. 

Further,  Congress  will  be  taking  a 
greater  Interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
CIA  in  future  years.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  With  a  man  of  Mr.  Colby's  qualifica- 
tions and  background  in  the  Director's 
office.  I  believe  more  congressional  over- 
sight can  be  accomplished  in  an  effec- 
tive and  beneficial  way. 

Mr.  President, 'in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  stress  the  point  made  by  our  able 
chairman  that  Mr.  Colby  has  had  some 
tough  jobs  over  the  years,  because  he 
was  the  very  man  who  could  handle 
them.  He  has  worked  under  four  Presi- 
doits.  He  clearly  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  CIA  never  involves  itself  in  policy, 
but  merely  presents  the  best  informatlMi 
available  for  policy  decisions  by  the 
President.  He  is  a  man  who  I  believe  will 
render  our  Nation  a  distinct  service  in 
this  unique  position  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  favorably  on  his  nomination. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  act- 
ing chairman. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
senior  Soiator  from  South  Carolina, 
ranking  minority  member  of  Armed 
Services,  for  his  constructive  contribu- 
tion. 

I  yield  now  to  the  dlst&guished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiri^  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

A    BLDfO  CONTOMATION   VOTE 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  will 
cast  a  blind  vote  on  the  confirmation  of 
William  E.  Colby  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

It  will  be  a  blind  vote  in  many  ways. 
We  do  not  really  know  who  Mr.  Colby 
Is.  We  are  not  allowed  to  go  back  into 
his  personal  emplojTnent  history  and 
judge  his  fitness.  We  do  not  know  what 
jobs  he  has  accomplished.  We  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  he  has  succeeded  or 
failed. 

And  we  will  be  confirming  him  for  a 
blind  position.  In  my  opinion  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  is  one  of 
the  8  or  10  most  powerful  positions  In 
our  Grovemment. 

So  we  will  vote  for  or  against  a  man 
In  an  immensely  powerful  office  and  we 
know  very  little  about  him  or  the  job. 
Why  is  this? 

Obviously,  there  are  serious  questions 
of  national  security  involved.  Intelligence 
operations  can  be  compromised  and  lives 
put  in  danger.  There  is  the  fiver-present 
possibility  of  embarrassing  the  Nation  if 
caught  in  the  middle  of  some  particularly 
sensitive  operation.  Sources  of  Informa- 
tion may  dry  up. 

All  these  point  to  the  necessity  of  se- 
crecy. 

But  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that 


failure  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  could 
be  jiist  as  serious  from  a  securl|n  stand- 
point. Do  we  turn  a  blind  «Je  to  the 
covert  fimding  of  clandestine  armies  and 
attempts  to  overthrow  foreign  govern- 
ments? 

No,  we  have  lived  in  blindness  too  long 
in  this  body. 

If  we  do  not  assert  our  constitutional 
responsibilities,  the  executive  department 
will  do  it  for  us.  That  has  been  the 
pattern. 

HBCXNT   CHANCES 

Today  there  are  promising  signs  that 
we  are  snapping  out  of  the  slumber  of 
acquiescence  that  has  typified  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
held  open  hearings  for  the  first  time. 
Questions  have  been  submitted  for  the 
record  and  other  Senators  have  been 
allowed  to  pursue  Individual  lines  of 
questioning  in  committee  hearings. 

The  distinguished  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Symington,  deserves 
our  commendation  for  the  skill  and  open- 
ness of  these  meetings.  He  has  begim 
the  process  of  reviewing  the  intelligence 
community  and  he  deserves  the  support 
of  every  Member. 

Last  week  I  submitted  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  the  acting  chairman  for  presen- 
tation to  Mr.  Colby  during  his  final  con- 
firmation hearing.  The  EMrector-desig- 
nate  promptly  replied.  Most  of  his  an- 
swers are  unclassified  and  I  wish  to  share 
those  imclasslfied  answers  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  questions  and  Mr.  Colby's 
answers  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

I  would  like  to  go  over  several  of  these 
questions. 

First  is  the  issue  of  the  CIA  budget. 
Since  Mr.  Colby  and  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Schleslnger,  both  testified  that  the  re- 
lease of  the  aggregate  intelligence  budget 
would  not  violate  national  security,  I 
s«ked  Mr.  Colby  just  how  far  down  the 
line  this  prudently  could  go. 

He  used  this  question  as  a  platform  to 
back  off  from  his  earlier  position.  Now 
he  says  that  although  the  "disclosure 
of  the  total  figure  of  the  Intelligence 
commxmity  budget  would  not  present  a 
security  problem  at  this  time,  it  is  likely 
to  stimulate  requests  for  additional  de- 
tails." He  goes  on  to  note  that  he  can- 
not positively  recommend  the  publica- 
tion of  the  total  or  any  subdivision 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
new  EHrector  of  Central  Intelligence 
should  be  confirmed  without  public 
knowledge  of  the  size  of  his  budget. 

In  view  of  testimony  by  Mr.  Colby  and 
his  predecessor  James  R.  Schleslnger 
that  release  of  the  intelligence  budget 
would  not  violate  national  security,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Sena.te  and  the 
American  i}eople  should  be  told  the  truth 
about  the  size  of  the  CIA  budget. 

Mr.  Colby  has  said  that  it  is  up  to 
Congress  to  release  these  facts.  Now  is 
the  time  to  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  nomina- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  if  he  could  consider  re- 
leasing those  figures  in  view  of  the  fact 


that  the  testimony  from  both  Mr.  Schles- 
lnger and  Mr.  Colby  is  that  it  would  not 
violate  national  security.  Why  should  not 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people 
know  as  much  as  we  can  disclose  about 
this  matter  as  long  as  national  security 
is  not  endangered  and  why  should  we 
not  have  that  information? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
may  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  his  state- 
ment this  afternoon  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  seciuity  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
country.  I  conunend  him  for  it.  It  is  the 
same  type  and  character  of  Interest  he 
has  displayed  in  other  matters  that  are 
for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  question  of  the  budget  of 
the  Central  Intelligency  Agency  came  up, 
inasmuch  as  I  was  a  member  of  both 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
I  found  the  latter  committee  was  reach- 
ing decisions  not  In  accordance  with  the 
facts  presented  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  I  then  urged  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Subcommittee 
include  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  at  that  time 
Included  only  the  top  ranking  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  For  some 
reason,  the  late,  great  Senator  Russell  de- 
cided later  to  exclude  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  this 
after  they  were  members  by  invitation 
for  several  years. 

Then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  CIA 
interest  and  the  budget  still  later  came 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
only,  the  five  or  seven  senior  member* 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  b^ve  that  it  was  2  years  ago  that 
our /^lata  beloved  colleague.  Senator 
Ell^der,  Was  asked  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  abbut  this  budget,  and  replied  to 
the  effect  that  he  did  not  know  much 
about  it.  and  did  not  want  to  know.  He 
was  chairfamn  of  the  one  committee  ex- 
ercising any  review  of  the  status  and 
fimctloning  of  the  CIA. 

This  year  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  took  Mr.  Colby  and  other 
members  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  through  the  budget  In  detaU. 
Questions  were  asked  and  explanations 
given. 

As  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Anned  Services,  I  would  welcome  the 
opportimlty  of  going  over  that  budget 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  From 
there  on,  I  would  rather  not  commit  my- 
self further  at  this  time  as  to  just  what 
can  and  should  be  done. 

I  may  say.  of  interest  to  other  Senators 
as  well  as  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
receives  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  overall  intelligence  dollar.  That  was 
a  great  surprise  to  me  when  I  first  found 
it  out. 

I  may  say  also  that  several  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions sent  around  the  world  by  Subcom- 
mittee on  17.S.  Commitments  Abroad  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  re- 
ported when  they  returned  that  proba- 
bly the  most  wasteful,  duplicating  aspect 
of  what  they  saw  on  their  trip  was  in  the 
Intelligence  field.  We  are  trying  to  re- 
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lease  more  Intelligence  figures.  I  am 
sure  the  able  Senator  could  obtain  them 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  Missouri  that  I  am  interested 
In  obtaining  those  Intelligence  figures,  as 
he  knows,  but  the  Important  step  is  to 
declassify  them.  We  have  the  word  of 
Mr.  Schleslnger  and  Mr.  Colby  that  this 
would  not  affect  national  security  if  we 
knew  how  much  it  is.  Mr.  Colby  said  it 
is  up  to  Congress  to  release  those  figures. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  this  in- 
formation. The  Senator  said  it  is  a  small 
part  of  the  totel  intelligence  dollar.  Is  it  a 
billion  dollars?  A  half  billion?  How  much 
is  it?  I  think  the  attitude  we  have  to- 
ward CIA,  to  some  extent,  has  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  resources  we  put  into 
It.  nils  can  best  be  determined  by  know- 
ing what  the  dollar  spending  is  on  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  2,  in  an  open  hearing,  I  made  this 
observation  and  asked  Mr. -Colby: 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  called 
for  tbe  overall  budget  of  the  Intelligence 
community  to  be  made  public,  so  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  see  at  least  tbe  general 
amount  which  Is  spent  for  Intelligence  func- 
Uons.  In  past  years,  and  despite  the  increas- 
ing desire  of  the  American  people  to  Imow 
what  Is  going  on  In  their  Government,  the 
furnishing  of  Intelligence  Information  has 
been  further  restricted. 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why  overall  budget 
information,  or  even  a  breakdown  of  the  In- 
telligence budget  Into  Its  major  categories, 
would  endanger  national  security  If  It  were 
made  public? 

Mr.  C(dby  replied:       | 

I  would  propose  to  leave  that  question.  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  the  hands  of  the  Congress  to 
decide.  I  think  there  are  considerations  pro 
and  con  on  all  sides  of  that  question.  But  I 
have  found  that  the  Congress  Is  at  leaat  as 
responsible  on  this  as  our  friends  elsewhere 
In  Oovemment,  and  we  have,  as  you  know, 
shared  with  the  Congress  some  very  sensitive 
material  which  has  been  successfully  pro- 
tected by  tbe  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  situations  In 
which  an  American  Intelligence  service  wUl 
have  to  be  much  more  exposed  than  the  In- 
teUlgence  services  of  other  countries.  We  are 
not  going  to  run  the  kind  of  Intelligence 
service  that  other  countries  run.  We  are  go- 
ing to  run  one  in  the  American  society  and 
the  American  constitutional  structure,  and  I 
can  see  that  there  may  l>e  a  requirement  to 
expose  to  the  American  people  a  great  deal 
more  than  might  be  convenient  from  the 
narrow  intelligence  point  of  view. 

That  appeared  a  constructive  answer. 
Members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  I  would  hope  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  will  do  their  best  to 
reteMe  more  information  about  this 
budget.  I  do  not  think  his  answer  means, 
however,  an  imquallfied  endorsement 
that  everyone  in  America  ought  to  know 
the  details  of  the  intelligence  business. 
That  would  be  against  the  Nation's  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect; but  I  do  not  understand  why  w'e 
cannot  be  told  the  total  amount,  so  that 
we  will  have  some  basis  for  judging  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
»ble  Senator,  we  would  also  give  the  total 


amotint  for  the  DIA,  for  the  NSA,  and 
the  amounts  for  the  various  other  intel- 
ligence services,  including  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence  and  the  other  services; 
£Uid  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  with 
the  able  Senator,  or  anyone  else.  I  read 
that  into  the  Record,  because  I  did  not 
think  Mr.  Colby's  answer  to  the  question 
was  quite  as  broad  as  I  was  led  to  believe 
by  what  the  able  Senator  said. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator  give 
any  reason  for  not  disclosing  the  overall 
amount? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes,  but  I  would 
rather  not  discuss  this  on  the  floor, 
rather  some  other  place  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
There  ought  to  be  more  public  informa- 
tion. How  it  is  given  out,  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  seciu-ity,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  discuss  further  with  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  at  his  convenience. 

Then  I  would  be  glad  to  abide  by  his 
decision,  because  knowing  him,  I  would 
either  persuade  him  I  was  right,  or  he 
would  me  that  he  was  right. 

Mr.  PROXMI3CB>  Just  one  fiu-ther 
point  on  this.  My  resistance  to  handling 
this  on  a  classified  and  confidential  basis 
is  that  there  is  then  no  way  in  which  it 
can  be  used  in  debate.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  it  can  be  used  in  a  report  to  other 
Senators.  There  is  no  way  in  which  it 
can  be  made  something  on  which  we  can 
secure  outside  expert  opinion  and  judg- 
ments either  as  to  the  adeqtiacy  of  the 
responses  or  how  much  should  be  put  in. 

Frankly,  some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  useful  comment  on  spending  policy 
comes  from  outside  Congress.  It  comes 
from  a  variety  of  people;  it  comes  from 
the  interested  experts  in  the  universities, 
the  business  community,  and  elsewhere; 
and  if  we  cannot  discuss  this  publicly, 
so  we  can  secure  that  opinion  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  very  sharply  handicapped. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  the 
success  of  the  operations  of  the  CIA,  at 
least  in  the  covert  field,  have  been 
mixed — in  fact,  mixed  on  the  side  of  be- 
ing a  whole  series  of  pretty  disastrous 
failures,  and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
is  because  so  much  of  it  has  been  done  in 
secret. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  just  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  CIA  operations  have  often 
failed.  Let  me  nm  through  very  quickly 
some  of  the  CIA  operations  that  have 
been  made  public,  and  how  they  have 
operated : 

1953:  Overthrow  of  Premier  Mos- 
sadegh and  retention  of  ShEdi  on  throne 
in  Iran.  I  think  we  can  agree  that  one 
was  successful. 

Early  1950's:  Attempted  airdrop  of 
men  into  Albania  to  overthrow  Albanian 
Oovemment.  Etoded  In  disaster — all 
caught. 

1954:  President  Arbenz  of  Guatemala 
and  his  Communist  cabinet  overthrown 
by  CIA  team.  That  was  a  success. 

1958:  CIA  support  for  Invasion  forces 
against  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia. 
U.S.  pilot,  Allan  Pope,  captured,  later 
released  by  intervention  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. That  was  Interpreted  by  most 
at  that  time  as  a  failure. 


1960:  Reported  bribe  of  Sing^ore 
Premier  of  $1  million.  Another  faUure. 

1960:  U.S.  U-2  pilot  Francis  Gary 
Powers  shot  down  over  U.S.S.R.  Collapse 
of  summit  meeting.  That  was  certainly  a 
failure. 

1961:  Bay  of  Pigs.  We  all  know  what  a 
failure  that  was. 

1958-62:  Support  for  Khamba  tribes- 
men of  Tibet  against  Chinese  invasion. 
Training  camp  established  at  Camp  Hale 
in  Colorado.  Tibet  operation  terminated 
with  some  loss  of  life  among  trained 
Tibetans.  A  failure. 

1964-66:  CIA  involvement  with  emigree 
groups  exposed  in  court  case  over  United 
States  and  Canadian  Estonian  organiza- 
tions. A  failure. 

1964 :  CIA  supported  U.S.  Congo  oper- 
atJbon  by  assisting  Tshombe.  Anti-Castro 
Cubans  used  to  fly  U.S.  aircraft.  I  think 
that  was  considered  by  most  to  be  a 
mistake. 

19^4-65:  CIA  attempts  to  rig  Chilean 
elections  against  Allende.  Frei  wins  with 
CIA  support.  A  temperary  but  certainly 
a  pyrrhic  victory,  which  has  resulted 
since  then  in  the  view  of  many,  as  hurt- 
ful to  American  policy. 

1966-67:  National  Student  Association 
found  funded  by  CIA.  Elaborate  front 
organizations  in  the  United  States  ex- 
posed. That  was  certainly  considered  to 
be  a  failure. 

Training  and  support  of  secret  arm^ 
in  Laos  at  cost  of  over  $300  million  a 
year.  I  think  that  would  be  a  failure. 

Supply  of  red  wig,  miniature  camera, 
credentials,  and  voice  alternative  device 
to  E.  Howard  Hunt  given  by  CIA.  That 
would  certainly  be  considered  a  disaster. 

Operation  of  dummy  and  front  orga- 
nizations such  as  Air  America  and 
Southern  Air  Transport.  Certainly 
doubtful. 

Phoenix  program  U>  neutralize  Vlet- 
cong  infrastructure — 20,587  people  killed 
during  Phoenix  program  led  by  William 
E.  Colby.  That  certainly  had  mixed  re- 
sult at  best,  in  the  view,  of  most  ob- 
servers, on  the  basis  of  the  hindsight  we 
now  have. 

So,  as  I  say,  this  is  not  an  agency  that 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  of 
achievement  in  the  covert  operations. 
They  have  done  many  useful  things  in 
intelligence  gathering;  we  would  have  to 
^knowledge  that.  But  the  country  would 
have  been  better  served  and  the  CIA 
would  have  done  a  better  job  if  we  could 
have  had  more  congressional  knowledge 
of  these  covert  operations,  and  if  in  fact 
some  of  them,  at  least,  had  been  made 
public  at  a  time  when  they  could  have 
been  discussed,  smd  then  influenced  the 
policies  that  were  formulated  later. 

I  am  not  contending  that  all  covert 
operations  can  be  made  public  in  ad- 
vance, of  course. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  covert  opera- 
tions that  have  fsuled  are  the  ones  made 
piiblic.  Some  covert  operations  that  have 
cost  many  American  lives  have  been  out- 
standingly successful.  Some  such  opera- 
tions have  co^t  the  lives  of  friends  in 
foreign  countries,  although  outstanding- 
ly successful. 
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I  believe  it  unfortunate  and  illegal  that 
the  CIA  was  instructed  by  the  National 
Security  Coiincil,  Just  another  way  of 
saying  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  carry  on  a  war  in  Laos.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  will  happen  again.  Although 
the  Director  of  the  CIA  does  not  report 
to  Congress,  he  promised  me  he  will  do 
his  best  to  see  it  does  not  happen  again. 
He  knows  the  damage  that  war  has  done 
to  the  good  name  of  the  Agency  he  has 
served  loyally  for  many  years. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  many  problems  we  are  talking 
about  today  came  about,  because  of  lack 
of  review  on  the  part  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  that  should  have  been  more 
interested  in  CIA  operations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  also  ought 
to  recognize  that  it  is  very  possible  that 
this  whole  notion  of  our  playing  God.  of 
our  determining  that  the  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  a  foreign  country  is  not  the 
right  one,  that  we  should  challenge 
whether  to  act  by  sissassination  or  by 
military  coup  or  in  some  other  way  to  put 
our  own  national  pteferences  in  author- 
ity and  power.  The  President  for  whom 
both  of  us  have  such  reverence,  Harry 
Truman,  who  w£is  the  man  during  whose 
administration  the  CIA  was  founded,  said 
in  1963  that  he  had  no  idea,  at  the  time 
the  CIA  was  established,  that  it  would 
get  into  covert  operations.  He  was  ap- 
palled at  the  so-called  "dirty  tricks"  rec- 
ord. 

So  here  is  one  area  that,  whatever  we 
are  spending — and  we  have  no  idea — 
considerable  question  could  be  raised, 
first,  as  to  whether  we  should  continue, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  can  chal- 
lenge whether  it  is  serving  our  interests 
under  any  circumstances:  second,  wheth- 
er covert  operations  represent  a  moral 
attitude  and  posture  that  we  should  take ; 
and  third,  whether  this  kind  of  activity 
should  be  continued  without  the  con- 
gressional oversight,  congressional 
knowledge,  smd  congressional  decision 
that  should  be  required. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  the  great 
President  the  able  Senator  just  men- 
tioned brought  me  into  Government;  and 
The  first  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  from  my  home  town, 
and  a  close  friend.  I  agree  the  agency 
began  doing  extraordinary  things  in  lat- 
er years,  actions  not  justified  under  Its 
charter.  Let  us  hope  that  can  be  cor- 
rected. I  would  hope  to  see  legislation, 
plan  to  suggest  some  myself,  to  correct 
this  development.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
all  Senators  who  might  be  interested  in 
it,  I  would  say  would  be  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
because  I  have  never  seen,  with  one  ex- 
ception, a  CIA  estimate  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  capabilities  of  the 
possible  enemy  that  was  not  less  than 
the  estimate  of  our  own  Armed  Services. 
Without  the  CIA.  we  would  be  turning 
over  decision  as  to  what  the  enemy  has 
to  the  Pentagon. 

If  we  do  that,  I  am  sure  it  would  in- 
crease even  more  our  already  very  large 
military  budget,  because  we  build  our 
own  defenses  against  the  best  estimate  of 
what  the  possible  enemy  has. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree  whole- 
heartedly, from  what  I  have  heard — and 
I  know  very  little  about  it.  as  all  of  us 


know  very  little  about  it,  unfortimately — 
the  CIA  may  well  have  done  a  very  good 
job  in  bringing  quality  to  the  intelli- 
gence community  in  the  noocovert  in- 
telligence gathering  area. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  separated  from 
the  military. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  great  work  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  doing 
in  seeking  to  bring  to  public  light — for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  country — the  total  budget 
figure  for  the  CIA.  It  is  very  important 
that  that  figure  be  made  public.  I  think 
that  the  response  the  Senator  got  to  his 
question  submitted  to  Mr.  Colby  during 
the  confirmation  hearings  indicates 
clearly  that  there  is  no  security  reason 
.for  keeping  the  figure  secret.  All  that  Mr. 
Colby  said,  according  to  the  Senator's 
speech  today,  was  that  to  disclose  the 
total  figure  of  the  intelligence  budget 
would  not  present  a  security  problem  at 
this  time,  but  that  disclosure  was  likely 
to  stimulate  requests  for  additional  de- 
tails. What  he  was  saying  there  is  that 
there  are  no  security  reasons,  but  they 
want  to  keep  the  figure  secret  because 
they  want  to  keep  some  other  things 
secret.  To  me,  that  makes  no  sense.  If 
there  are  figures  that  should  be  kept 
secret,  those  figures  need  not  be  re- 
vealed. I  agree  that  there  are  facts  about 
the  CIA's  operation  that,  are  not  properly 
available  for  public  consumption,  but 
making  public  the  overall  figure  has 
nothing  to  do  with  concealing  those  facts. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
mentioned  that  if  this  figure  was  made 
public,  then  certain  overall  figures  would 
have  to  be  made  public. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  find  myself  In  a 
rather  extraordinary  position  this  after- 
noon. Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  over  a  period  of  years, 
I  have  been  pleading,  arguing,  working 
for  further  information  about  the  CIA 
to  be  released  at  least  to  the  Congress 
if  not  the  American  people. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  any  box 
about  what  is  or  is  not  released. 

What  I  said  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  based  on  his  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  has  been 
most  unfortunate  the  way  intelligence 
information  has  been  so  extensively 
masked  in  the  overall  budget. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  has  made  that  statement, 
because  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  have  been  looking  for. 
The  DIA  figure  is  already  in  the  public 
domain. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  made  about  the  fig- 
ures in  the  defense  budget.  Since  we  do 
not  know  what  the  overall  figure  for  the 
CIA  Is,  every  other  figure  in  the  Defense 
budget  is  open  to  suspicion  as  to  its 
accuracy.  In  order  to  conceal  within  the 
Defense  budget  the  overall  CIA  figure, 
every  other  figure  is  susceptible  to  being 
padded,  and  certain  figures  are  padded. 
As  a  result,  we  have  no  idea  what  the 


figures  really  are,  whether  for  the  C-5A, 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident,  or  for  mili- 
tary housing.  We  do  not  know  whether 
those  figures  are  accurate  or  inaccurate 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
California  mentioned  the  DIA  figure  as 
published.  I  am  not  sure  all  the  DIA  fig- 
ures  are  published,  or  NSA,  or  ONI,  or 
Army  Intelligence,  or  Air  Force  Intelli- 
gence. We  are  getting  into  something 
that  should  be  checked  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  agree. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Absolutely.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  we  seem  to  have  come  to  a 
point  of  agreement  among  the  three  Sen- 
ators in  tallcing  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  apro- 
pos of  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  been  quoting,  indicating  in  his  judg- 
ment that  the  total  size  of  the  intelli- 
gence  budget  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
something  like  $5  billion  or  $6  billion,  it 
has  been  said  by  some  that  this  is  high, 
and  by  others  that  it  is  low.  E>oes  the 
Senator  feel,  or  could  he  discuss  the  total 
amount  of  the  intelligence  budget,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  just  said  that  this  is  one  area 
where  there  is  more  waste  smd  extrava- 
gance than  in  almost  any? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  came 
in  here  to  recommend  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Colby 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor's tremendous  capacity  for  figures— 
therefore  do  not  want  to  commit  myself 
because  I  smi  not  sure.  I  am  quite  con- 
fident in  my  own  mind,  however  that  the 
figure  of  $6  billion  is  high.  As  to  what  the 
exact  figure  is,  let  me  check  it,  and  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  before  the  end  of  the 
week  as  well  as  the  relatively  low  per- 
centage of  that  figure  that  goes  to  the 
CIA. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  for  just  one  brief  question,  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  if  I  could  also 
be  advised  of  that  figure.  The  Senator 
said  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  am  not  contesting  my  right  to  the 
figure 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  certainly 
desire  to  give  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia any  information  he  wants.  He  has 
me  in  a  bit  of  a  "crack" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  was  deliberate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Unusual  for  him, 
too.  Let  us  see.  In  any  case,  one  or  two 
members  of  a  committee  should  not  be 
told  about  things  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  not  told  about.  When  that 
happens — and  it  has  happened— I  see 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  in 
the  Chamber,  and  he  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about — then  we  do  not  have  a 
majority  of  the  committee  voting  money 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  It  was  easy  for 
me  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  him,  because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Would  the  Senator  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  24  hours,  then  I  will  answer  his 
question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly.  The  diffl- 
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culty  I  have  in  voting  on  matters  like 
this,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  CIA,  is 
that  the  concealment  of  the  CIA  figure 
distorts  every  other  figure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  right.  I  am  sympathetic. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  be  attacked  for 
violating  any  rules  on  national  security. 
I  would  hope  we  ctm  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  desires  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  understanding. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  very  much.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  wait  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jerry  Tinker 
and  E>ale  deHaan  be  given  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  of  time  under  my  control  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire  )  to  finish  his  statement. 
He  has  obviously  been  in  discussion  here 
and  has  been  unable  to  finish  it.  So  I  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  yield  him  that 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  giving  me  this  15  minutes.  I  do 
not  think  I  will  use  it  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  participated  in 
this  colloquy,  but  did  not  start  it.  If  the 
Senator  needs  more  time  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  him  from  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
On  the  issue  of  the  National  Security 
Council  Intelligence  Directives,  which  I 
first  raised  here  on  April  10  and  again 
on  June  4,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  for 
the  first  time  the  oversight  committees 
will  be  briefed  on  their  ccntents.  It  is 
simply  unbelievable  that  the  oversight 
committees  were  unaware  of  these — the 
primary  c^ierating  directions  to  the  in- 
telligence community— for  all  these 
years.  How  could  there  be  any  oversight 
if  Congress  had  no  idea  about  what  the 
executive  department  had  directed  the 
CIA  to  do?  That  is  why  the  oversight 
committees  did  not  know  about  the  secret 
army  in  Laos  or  the  tampering  with  the 
election  in  Chile.  They  did  not  even  know 
where  to  look. 

I  urge  the  oversight  committees  to  re- 
tain copies  of  these  directives  and  require 
frequent  briefings  along  the  lines  of  the 
programs  imdertaken  imder  each  direc- 
tive. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  sanitize  the  NSCID's  and 
release  them  publicly  or  have  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  do  so— that  is, 
take  out  the  classified  information  in- 
cluded in  them,  but  release  what  can 
be  released. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  sure,  but 
have  obtained  approval  to  look  at  them 
myself.  We  have  b?en  so  busy  trying  to 
get  the  procurement  bill  out  under  pres- 
sure from  the  leadership  that  I  just  have 


not  yet  had  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  that  would  be 
possible.  Those  directives  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  some  people,  in  effect  go  against 
the  legislation  which  created  the  agency 
itself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  kind  of 
information  we  ought  to  have.  Much  of 
it  is  historical  and  dated  and  therefore 
could  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  agree.  The  only 
person  who  could  decide  that  would  be 
the  President  or  his  agent,  through  the 
National  Security  Council.  I  will  be  glad 
to  write  them  a  letter  about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  I  get  classified 
information  and  I  ask  that  it  be  sani- 
tized, 90  or  95  percent  of  the  information 
is  usually  intact. 

I  might  also  add  at  this  point  that  the 
CIA's  reply  to  my  question  about  the 
interpretation  and  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  was  com- 
pletely Inadequate.  The  NSCID's  flow 
from  one  clatise  In  the  1947  act.  The  act 
also  provides,  as  Mr.  Colby  states,  that 
the  National  Security  Council  shall  issue 
directives  pursuant  to  the  act. 

But  this  does  not  give  the  National 
Security  Council  the  right  to  change  the 
intent  or  substance  of  the  original  act. 
It  merely  enables  the  National  Security 
Council  to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes 
of  Congress  as  stated  in  the  act.  And 
nowhere  in  the  act  does  Congress  give 
the  CIA  authority  to  operate  overseas 
with  covert  techniques. 

In  1963,  President  Truman  stated  em- 
phatically that  he  did  not  have  this  in 
mind  when  the  CIA  was  formed  during 
his  administration. 

DOMESTIC   OPERATIONS 

Finally,  I  wish  to  talk  about  the  issue 
of  domestic  operations.  Although  Con- 
gress clearly  did  not  want  the  CIA  to 
become  involved  in  domestic  matters  and 
placed  specific  language  in  the  act  to 
that  effect,  still  the  CIA  maintains  cer- 
tain domestic  operations.  Some  of  these 
may  be  harmless,  like  the  Domestic  Con- 
tact Service,  but  others  pose  more  serious 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  strictest  kind  of 
restraint  must  be  placed  on  domestic 
activities  of  the  intelligence  community. 
The  CIA  has  no  place  training  police 
forces  under  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  It 
should  not  be  forming  dummy  domestic 
corporations  or  active  corporations,  for 
that  matter.  CIA  ties  with  the  academic 
conununity,  research  institutes,  aero- 
space compcuiies,  and  Federal  bureauc- 
racies should  be  carefully  controlled. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  the 
Domestic  Contact  Service  has  been 
placed  under  the  operaticmal  control  of 
the  clandestine  services.  Mr.  Colby  says 
that  this  is  to  improve  the  coordination 
of  its  collection  activities  with  those  of 
the  Agency  abroad.  I  find  this  disturbing 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  DCS, 
which  has  a  good  reputation,  may  now 
become  "tainted"  by  the  covert  side  of 
the  Agency.  If  the  DCS  is  an  open  and 
aboveboard  operation,  then  it  should 
operate  in  an  open  and  aboveboard 
maimer.  It  should  operate  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  analytical  side  of  the  CIA. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  one  other  question:  Does  the 
chairman  think  the  oversight  conunittees 
should  be  UAA  about  the  foreign  and 
domestic  operations? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  put  it  this 
way:  The  oversight  committees  ^ould 
be  told  everything  that  does  not  direct- 
ly affect  an  operation. 

During  the  years  I  spent  in  the  Pen- 
tagon at  the  Secretary  level,  there  was 
one  subject  I  did  not  want  to  know  about; 
namely,  tbe  details  of  war  plans. 

If  we  have  agents  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, under  cover,  I  do  not  want  to  know 
who  they  are,  nor  do  I  want  to  know  the 
details  of  their  actions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that.  I 
think  everyone  would  agree  with  that. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  when  these 
operations  have  taken  place,  and  with- 
out disclosing  identities  of  individuals 
involved,  does  the  Senator  feel  that  the 
oversight  committees  should  be  in- 
formed, so  that  there  could  be  a  prompt 
evaluation  and  a  ixjlicy  determined  on 
the  basis  of  that  experience? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  One  of  the  most 
imf  ortunate  developments  in  the  history 
of  this  coimtry  was  the  secret  war  in 
Laos  nm  by  the  CIA  out  of  the  Embassy 
in  Vientiane  under  instructions  f  rtwn  the 
Embassy.  It  was  run  without  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  the  CIA  Over- 
sight Committee  or  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

It  was  only  found  out  about  when  staff 
members  of  Foreign  Relations  went  into 
Laos  and  found  a  war  being  nm  out  of 
the  Embassy  in  Vientiane. 

That  kind  of  secret  operation  is  wrong. 
It  all  should  have  been  reported  to  the 
proper  committees.  I  believe  the  main 
reason  it  was  not  reported  was  because 
they  knew  if  it  was  found  out,  it  would 
have  been  stopped. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Are  these  foreign 
operations  ever  reported  to  the  over- 
sight committees? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  They  h^ye  not  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  should  they  not 
be  reported  to  the  oversight  committees? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  they 
should. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  they  should  ex- 
ercise their  authority. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor is  concerned,  that  is  his  position? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  I  will  see  that  such  reporting 
of  a  war.  a  secret  CIA  war,  is  put  into 
effect. 

THE   COLBT    CONnXMATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  considering  how 
to  vote  on  the  Colby  confirmation  I  have 
weighed  the  available  facts,  as  inade- 
quate as  they  may  be.  On  the  negative 
side  are  his  associations  with  the  Phoenix 
program,  his  lifelong  career  in  the  co- 
vert side  of  ■  intelligence,  and  the  whole 
question  of  executive  department  use  of 
the  CIA.  On  the  positive  side  Is  his 
willingness  to  answer  all  questions,  his 
r^utat^on  as  a  good  administrator,  and 
some  awareness  of  the  propriety  of  close 
congressional  oversight. 

On  balance,  I  have  decided  to  support 
Mr.  Colby.  But  I  am  giving  notice  that  I 
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win  closely  monitor  his  leadership  of  the 
intelligence  community.  And  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  object  to  any  questionable  use 
of  the  intelligence  community  in  do- 
mestic affairs.  Furthermore,  I  may  rtfer 
certain  amendments  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  dealing  with  the  CIA. 

A    NKW   OVKSSXCHT   COlIMrTTEX 

Mr.  President,  within  the  next  few 
days  I  will  Introduce  a  resolution  to 
create  a  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
There  are  many  sound  reasons  for  creat- 
ing a  full  standing  committee.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  need  for  continuing 
oversight  of  the  multibllllon-dollar  In- 
telligence community.  This  can  only  be 
done  with  a  full-time  staff  imenctim- 
bered  by  other  responsibilities. 

I  will  recommend  that  this  new  com- 
mittee be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  others 
selected  from  the  remaining  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  statement 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr. 
Stbwnis)  that  the  comnilttee  will  under- 
take a  reassessment  of  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. I  hope  that  my  bill  S.  1935 
Will  be  considered  at  that  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  once 
again. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
yield.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  say  he  has  de- 
cided to  vote  for  Mr.  Colby.  Knowing  him 
as  I  do,  I  know  also  that  he  would 
not  do  so  unless  he  felt  it  was  right  and 
In  the  interest  of  the  country. 

His  speech  today  on  the  Senate  floor  is 
constructive.  This  situation  has  been 
wrong;  it  has  been  wrong  over  a  period 
of  years;  it  should  be  corrected;  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  a  member  of  the  Mllltaiy 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  I  will 
be  glad  to  work  with  him  to  that  end. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHBs)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennzdt) 
have  at  least  20  minutes  apiece  of  the 
remaining  time  and  that  the  vote  occur 
on  the  pending  nomination  at  the  hour 
of  4  p.m. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  wish 
to  speak  on  the  nomination  and  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  the  time  I  will  need.  I  am 
waiting  to  hear  the  statements  of  the 
two  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  trying  to 


accommodate     several     Senators     who 
would  like  to  vote  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  want  to  ob- 
ject, but  I  would  like  to  have  12  or  14 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
requested  time  to  speak  to  clarify  my 
opposition  to  this  nomination.  As  I  stated 
at  the  time  of  the  vote  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  wanted  to  review 
the  evidence  which  had  been  presented 
before  making  a  final  Judgment. 

That  review  has  reinforced  my  original 
inclination  to  oppose  Mr.  Colby's  nom- 
ination. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
question  Mr.  Colby's  ability.  He  has  an 
impressive  background  of  Government 
service  in  Intelligence  and  other  areas 
as  well  as  good  academic  and  professional 
credentials. 

Moreover,  I  am  pleased  with  many  of 
the  statements  and  pledges  made  by  Mr. 
Colby  in  his  confirmation  hearings. 

He  has  offered  to  accede  to  Congress 
will  in  making  public  some  information 
about  the  CIA  budget. 

He  has  promised  to  continue  reducing 
unnecessary  Intelligence  activities  In 
order  to  hold  down  costs. 

He  has  stated  that  he  would  respect 
the  prohibitions  on  CIA  activities  within 
the  United  States  and  calls  the  Agency's 
assistance  to  E.  Howard  Hunt  a  mistake 
that  will  not  be  made  again. 

He  has  agreed  to  consider  providing 
written  materials  as  well  as  oral  brief- 
ings to  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

And  he  has  declared  his  intention  to 
resign  if  he  is  ever  given  an  order  to 
involve  the  Agency  in  an  illegal  act. 

These  are  no  smaU  assurances  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  them. 

Despite  those  statements,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  remain  troubled  about  Mr.  Col- 
by's suitability  for  this  particular  im- 
portant and  sensitive  position.  After  all, 
we  are  deciding  who  shall  control  what 
our  intelligence  agency  does  overseas 
and  who  should  be  the  President's  chief 
analyst  of  political  and  military  develop- 
ments in  other  countries  that  affect  our 
national  interest  and  security. 

The  decision  as  to  who  should  have 
these  far-re£u;hing  powers  gets  to  basic 
consideration  of  a  public  official's  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  that  loyalty  seems  contravened  by 
other  loyalties  and  disciplines.  This,  in 
turn,  gets  at  the  fundamental  qualifica- 
tion for  a  CIA  Director  of  an  overriding 
commitment  to  civilian  control  of  the 
Agency. 

At  a  time  when  startling  disclosures 
are  being  made  of  secret  warfare  being 
waged  at  the  behest  of  a  few  individuals 
in  command  positions  and  of  large  scale 
falsification  of  official  reports  on  such 
activities  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  seems  imperative  to  me 
that  we  take  a  thorough,  objective  look 
at  the  temperament  and  background  of 
the  individual  we  select  for  this  power- 
ful, sensitive  post. 

In  this  context,  I  have  serious  doubts 
about    the   way    in    which    Mr.    Colby 
handled  his  previous  assignments. 
His  optimistic  assessments  of  the  pop- 


ularity and  strength  of  President  Diem 
in  South  Vietnam  a  dozen  years  ago  may 
well  have  helped  to  cement  American 
policy  in  support  of  a  dictator  who  had 
lost  touch  with  his  own  people.  Better 
judgments  in  those  years  may  well  have 
avoided  or  mitigated  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Colby's  activities  as  head  of  the 
Far  East  Division  of  the  Directorate  of 
Plans  may  well  have  undermined  the 
1962  Laos  accords  and  led  to  the  start 
of  the  secret  but  deadly  war  in  that 
troubled  country. 

Mr.  Colby's  direction  of  the  Phoenix 
program,  however  well  intentloned  it 
may  have  been,  clearly  did  not  prevent 
abuses  and  excesses  in  that  program 
which  are  now  a  matter  of  public  record. 
I  will  leave  to  some  of  my  colleagues  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  Mr.  Colby's  rec- 
ord as  director  of  Phoenix  which  I  believe 
requires  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

I  am  also  frankly  troubled  about  some 
of  the  attitudes  Mr.  Colby  has  shown 
toward  the  proper  role  of  the  CIA  In  the 
future. 

Take,  for  example,  his  statements  with 
regard  to  U.S.  activities  in  Laos. 

Mr.  Colby  told  the  distinguished  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  (Mr.  Symington)  that — 

Tbe  Initiation  of  CIA's  activity  in  Lao«  wu 
a  matter  which  did  require  the  use  of  inteUl- 
gence  techniques  because  it  was  felt  Im- 
portant at  that  time  that  the  United  Statei 
not  be  offlcUlly  Involved  in  that  activity. 

Regardless  of  whatever  "intelligence 
techniques"  were  Involved,  the  fact  was 
that  the  CIA  financed  one  military  fac- 
tion which  overthrew  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos  in  1960  and  later  spon- 
sored a  secret  army  responsive  to 
American  rather  than  Laotian  policies. 
As  the  years  passed,  Americans  became 
so  deeply  involved  with  this  army- 
through  advisers,  pay,  and  air  support- 
that  the  CIA  was  in  effect  running  its 
own  war  in  Laos  rather  than  simply 
gathering  intelligence. 

Mr.  Colby  never  told  the  committee 
that  he  would  not  engage  in  another 
secret,  CIA-rtui  war.  Rather,  he  said: 

I  wlU  try  to  keep  It  out  of  the  kind  of  ei- 
posure  that  8(xne  of  these  larger  actlvttlM 
got  MM  Into. 

His  concern  was  with  exposure  rather 
than  with  impropriety  or  outright  il- 
legality of  an  intelligence-gathering 
agency's  running  a  war. 

In  a  written  question  for  Mr.  Colby,  I 
tried  to  pin  down  this  crucial  difference. 
I  asked  him:  Where  should  the  line  be 
drawn  between  CIA  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment activities  involving  the  use  of 
armed  force? 

His  answer  was: 

In  general,  the  line  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween CIA  and  the  Defense  Department  wltti 
respect  to  armed  force  at  the  point  In  which 
the  United  States  acknowledges  involvement 
In  such  activities.  As  a  practical  matter,  how- 
ever, the  scale  of  the  activity  will.  In  msny 
cases,  also  affect  whether  the  United  Stata 
Is  revealed  as  engaged  In  the  activity. 

Again,  the  point  to  be  made  Is  that 
Mr.  Colby  believes  that  CIA-rtin  mUitary 
operations  are  perfectly  acceptable  so 
long  as  they  can  be  concealed.  This  *» 
unacceptable  to  me. 
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When  Americans  are  Involved  in  com- 
bat, the  Congress  should  be  Informed 
and  congressional  approval  should  be 

obtainedC_ 

Yet  MrT'Oolby  stopped  short  of  prom- 
ising the  openness  which  our  system  de- 
mands. When  I  asked  him:  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  it  is  proper  under  our  Consti- 
tution for  such  military  operations — as 
in  Laos — to  be  conducted  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  Congress,  he 
replied: 

The  appropriate  committees  of  the  Oon- 
grsM  and  a  number  of  individual  senators 
and  congressmen  were  briefed  on  CIA's  ac- 
tivities in  Laos  during  the  period  covered.  In 
addition,  CIA's  programs  were  described  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  In  our  an- 
nual budget  bearings. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
lines  drawn  by  Mr.  Colby  in  responding 
to  these  questions  are  too  blurry  to  be 
acceptable. 

Given  the  recent  evidence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  more  than  a  handful  of  Members 
of  Congress— if  that  many — to  be  in- 
formed of  the  secret  B-52  raids  in  Cam- 
bodia, I  am  suspicious  of  such  asser- 
tions. And  I  am  stire  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BnoNCTON),  though  we  differ  on  this 
particular  nomination,  would  agree  that 
sufBclent  tuid  timely  information  on  Laos 
was  not  provided  to  the  Congress. 

Now  we  face  the  problem  of  Cambodia. 
Press  reports  suggest  that  the  CIA  has 
aheady  placed  personnel  throughout  the 
country  who  are  providing  radio  equip- 
ment to  Cambodian  imits  and  who  then 
suggest  where  these  units  should  oper- 
ate. At  least  some  of  these  people  worked 
on  paramilitary  operations  in  Laos  at 
.an  earlier  time. 

We  have  to  be  sure  that  these  people 
are  not  the  entering  wedge  of  another 
clandestine  cadre  of  American  military 
advisers — which  would  be  contrary  to  ex- 
isting law  and  against  the  clear  desire 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
to  withdraw  from  military  operatlcms  In 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Colby's  prior  association  with  such 
operations  and  his  testimony  make  me 
fear  that  he  might  acquiesce  in  another 
secret  war,  at  least  so  long  as  it  can  be 
kept  secret. 

I  have  no  objection  to  an  Intelligence 
man  as  director  of  the  CIA.  In  some 
cases,  it  might  be  positively  beneficial, 
since  he  would  be  better  able  to  control 
the  vast  bureaucracy  beneath  him  be- 
cause he  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
process. 

But  the  Intelligence  apparatus  should 
be  under  command  and  control  of  proper 
constitutional  authority;  its  operation 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  an 
end  in  itself. 

1  am  fearful  of  a  man  whose  experl- 
«»ce  has  been  so  largely  devoted  to 
clandestine  operations  involving  the  use 
of  force  and  the  manipulation  of  fac- 
tions in  foreign  governments.  Such  a 
man  may  become  so  enamored  with  these 
techniques  that  he  loses  sight  of  the 
higher  purposes  and  moral  constraints 
which  should  guide  our  country's  activ- 
ities abroad. 

We  need  as  Director  of  the  CIA  a  man 
who  will  unflinchingly  act  on  those  pur- 


poses and  subject  to  those  constraints, 
a  man  who  will  unfailingly  show  the 
independence  necessary  to  resist  pres- 
sures from  his  operatives  below  and  from 
his  superiors  above  to  try  some  dirty 
trick  which  promises  some  clever  suc- 
cess at  the  expense  of  our  principles. 

Take  the  example  of  CIA  involvement 
in  domestic  activities  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  that  the  CIA  provided 
assistance  to  Howard  Hunt's  burglary  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's  office; 
that  it  preiMired  a  personality  study  of 
Dr.  Ellsberg,  tfi  American  citizen;  that 
it  provided  probably  illegal  training  to 
local  police  forces  in  our  coimtry. 

When  questioned  about  taking  firm 
steps  to  prevent  recurrences,  Mr.  Colby 
answered  me  that — 

With  respect  to  the  training  of  local  police 
personnel — any  further  such  action  will  be 
taken  only  In  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  with  the  Director's  personal  ap- 
proval. 

Instead  of  outright  repudiation  of  such 
practices,  Mr.  Colby  left  open  the  door 
for  his  own  iwrsonal  decision. 

Bluntly,  there  were  too  many  qualifica- 
tions, too  many  hedges  in  such  answers 
to  convince  me  of  Mr.  Colby's  suitability 
for  this  particular  command  post. 

We  cannot  accept  such  loopholes  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  tolerate  abuses  and, 
ultimately,  risk  loss  of  control. 

Mr.  Presldait,  in  confirming  a  director 
of  the  f  ar-fiung  CIA,  there  should  be  no 
questions  whatever  in  our  minds  as  to 
his  responsiveness  to  civilian  control  and 
his  respect  for  the  basic  political  proc- 
esses of  this  Kpublic. 

Tlie  discipline  of  the  secret  opera- 
tive is  necessary,  often  admirable,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  conducive  of  the  kind 
of  perspective  and  judgment  required  for 
the  head  of  a  vast  govemmen'tal  agency 
which  has  the  capability  of  either  pro- 
tecting or  compromising  our  national  In- 
terest and  our  moral  piupose  as  a  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  today 
more  clearly  ttfean  ever  before  that  the 
Congress  has  awesome  responsibilities  in 
voting  on  this  immensely  imix>rtant  ap- 
I>ointment.  The  selection  of  head  of  the 
CIA  is  too  crucial  to  our  future  to  be 
made  with  a  routine  stamp  of  approval. 

This  brings  us  to  the  larger  context  of 
congressional  responsibility  for  oversight 
of  the  CIA.  In  the  last  20  years  more 
than  200  bills  designed  to  make  the  CIA 
more  accountable  to  Congress  have  been 
introduced  and  have  gone  absolutely 
nowhere.  The  least  we  can  at  this  time 
do  ts  to  review  and  live  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  existing  im- 
precise laws  governing  that  agoicy. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  Mr. 
Colby  has  no  personal  overtones.  Nor  do 
I  have  cause  to  question  either  his  loyalty 
or  ability.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
this  man  in  the  light  of  his  background 
and  attitudes  is  qualified  for  the  CIA 
directorship  with  all  of  its  sensitive  bear- 
ing on  national  security,  national  pur- 
pose, and  constitutional  liberties. 

For  me  the  answer  is  No. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  repeat  my  request:  Twenty 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenmedt)  ,  and 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cramston),  and 
then  a  vote  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  simply  did  not  hear  the  request. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Twenty    minutes 
and  10  minutes  and  then  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I,  first 
of  all.  want  to  express  my  very  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the 
I>erson  that  is  bringing  the  nomination  to 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton). I  want  to  express  my  very  deep 
sense  of  iappreciatlon  for  all  the  courte- 
sies he  has  Extended  to  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  which  in  this  case  is  myself,  and 
for  cooperating  in  every  possible  way  to 
assist  this  Member  to  gain  information 
from  the  nominee  and  also  from  the 
committee  itself  on  a  ntmiber  of  differ- 
ent matters  which  I  was  deeply  troubled 
by  and  very  much  concerned  about. 

After  listening  to  the  colloquy  of  the 
Senator  frcni  Wisconsin,  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  hearing  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  indicate  that  he  was  going  to 
respond  in  every  positive  way  he  could 
to  work  with  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  say  publicly  that,  as  a  per- 
son who  has  worked  with  him  closely  on 
this  particular  matter,  as  weU  as  other 
matters,  I  think  my  colleagues  can  be 
very  much  assured  of  his  cooperation 
and  willingness  to  extend  every  degree 
of  information  that  he  possibly  can  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  let  t^ose  very  kind  remarks  go 
without  expressing  my  gratitude.  Hav- 
ing served  for  many  years  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  hav- 
ing had  Increasing  respect  for  his  ability 
and  his  intelligence  on  these  fand  other 
matters,  it  was  a  privilege  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  this  csise.  It  will  always  be 
a  privilege  to  cooperate  with  him. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  although  I  respect  Mr. 
William  Colby's  proven  ability  and  the 
high  regard  In  which  he  Is  held  by  the 
intelligence  community  of  the  United 
States,  I  intend  to  cast  my  vote  against 
his  confirmation  as  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

In  part,  the  reservations  I  have  about 
his  nomination  are  matters  of  personal 
conscience,  arising  out  of  Mr.  Colby's 
close  relationship  with  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram la  South  Vietnam  and  my  own 
longstanding  humanitarian  concern 
about  the  effects  of  the  war  on  Vietnam- 
ese civilians. 

In  part,  my  reservations  tilso  involve 
larger  questions  about  the  changing  role 
of  the  CIA  in  American  policy  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  person  the  country 
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should  have  to  guide  the  Agency  in  the 
years  ahead. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Refugee 
Subcommittee,  as  a  Senator  concerned 
about  civilians  in  Vietnam,  as  one  who 
has  been  to  Vietnam  smd  seen  their 
plight  firsthand.  I  have  long  been  trou- 
bled by  the  continuing  serious  allegations 
surrounding  the  Phoenix  program. 

From  the  fall  of  1968  through  the 
spring  of  1971,  Mr.  Colby  was  in  charge 
of  the  U.S.  pacification  program  in  South 
Vietnam.  As  such,  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  architects  and  masterminds  of 
Phoenix,  a  program  designed  to  "neu- 
tralize"— in  one  of  the  more  notorious 
euphemisms  of  the  Vietnam  war — the 
so-called  Vietcong  infrastructure,  that 
is.  South  Vietnamese  civilians  providing 
assistance  to  the  Vietcong. 

The  following  statistics  on  Phoenix, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Colby  in  House  hear- 
ings in  1971.  represent  one  of  the  few 
accepted  measures  of  the  program : 

PHOENIX— NEUTRALIZATION  OF  VIETCONG  INFRASTRUC- 
TURE 


- 

Cap- 
tured 

Rallied 

Killed 

Per- 
cent 
killed 

ToUl 
neu- 
tral- 
ised 

1968 11.288  2,229  2.559  16  15.766 

1969 ..8,515  4,832  6.187  31  19,534 

Smtenctd: 

1970 6,405  7,745  8,191  36  22.341 

1971(May) 2,770  2,911  3.650  39  9,331 

Tom 28,978  17,717  20,587  30  66,972 


As  Ambassador  Colby  stated  in  his 
public  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
July  2.  during  his  tenure  as  head  of 
pacification : 

Most  of  the  developments  of  the  Pboenlx 
program  were  my  own. 

Yet,  the  record  of  Phoenix  and  related 
public  safety  programs  under  Mr.  Colby 
is  marked  not  only  by  a  shocking  dearth 
of  information  on  the  operations  smd 
results  of  the  programs — but  it  is  also 
riddled  with  imanswered  charges  and  al- 
legations of  assassinations,  of  indiscrim- 
inate killing  of  civilians,  of  targeting 
suspects  without  adequate  intelligence, 
of  false  arrests  and  unknown  persons 
"neutralized,"  of  torture  and  brutality 
in  the  interrogation  centers  and  prisons 
of  jailing  non-Communist  political  op- 
ponents of  President  Thieu.  of  reclassify- 
ing politiced  prisoners  as  common  crimi- 
nals, and  of  inexcusably  poor  training 
and  field  control  of  a  program  of  such 
lethal  scope.  And  we  see  the  results  of 
this  program  continuing  today  in  the 
prisons  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  a  private  conversation 
with  Mr.  Colby  earlier  this  month,  I  had 
the  opportunity,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  question 
Mr.  Colby  last  week  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  to  submit  a  series  of  written 
questions  on  Phoenix  and  related  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Colby's  replies  still  leave 
many  questions  imanswered — and,  in 
fact,  raise  some  troubling  new  ones. 

In  terms  of  the  past  record,  Mr.  Colby 
has  provided  no  additional  information 
on  the  Phoenix  and  related  programs. 


and  declined  to  submit  documentation 
in  support  of  his  views. 

In  terms  of  the  present,  it  is  cletu' 
from  Mr.  Colby's  replies  that  the  United 
States  has  not  fully  disengaged  from 
Phoenix  and  related  functions,  and  that 
Mr.  Colby  supports  our  present  posture. 

One  of  the  questions  I  submitted  read 
as  follows : 

Wliat  Is  tlie  current  status  of  the  Pboenlx 
(Phung  Hoang)  Program?  Assiimlng  It  con- 
tinues, does  the  United  States  have  a  sup- 
portive, advisory  or  any  other  kind  of  rcHe? 
Are  any  American  or  American  sponsored 
personnel,  from  the  CIA  or  elsewhere,  in- 
volved In  any  way?  Are  any  American  com- 
modities or  funds,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from  the  CIA  or  elsewhere,  supporting  any 
aspect  of  the  Phoenix  Program? 

This  is  Mr.  Colby's  response : 

Aside  from  a  OVN  national  level  coordl- 
natmg  committee,  the  Phung  Hoang  pro- 
gram has  been  incorporated  within  the  na- 
tional police  of  Vietnam  and  Is  no  longer  a 
separate  program.  The  tTnlted  Stat«8  does 
not  have  a  support,  advisory  or  other  role 
with  respect  to  the  Phung  Hoang  program, 
although  CIA  maintains  liaison  and  assists 
the  Special  Police  Branch  of  the  National  Po- 
lice in  Its  intelligence  functions.  The  United 
States  advisory  effort  with  the  Phung  Hoang 
program  was  termmated  in  December  1972. 
and  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Phung  Hoang  pro- 
gram through  the  Department  of  Defense 
ended  at  the  same  time.  Aside  from  this  re- 
lationship with  CIA,  I  am  not  Informed  about 
the  uses  made  of  other  assistance  which 
might  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

This  comment  is  distressing.  Clearly  a 
continuing  American  involvement  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  MraColby  is  not 
only  imconscionable — but,  I  feel,  it  is  also 
in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  ceasefire  agreement  for  Vietnam. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  the  future  «md  his 
potential  direction  of  the  CIA,  Mr.  Colby 
clearly  feels  that  Phoenix -type  functions, 
organizations  and  programs — what  he 
calls  "internal  coiuiter-subversive  or 
counter-terrorist  activities" — are  a  prop- 
er fimction  of  the  CIA,  and  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Again,  one  of  the  questions  I  submitted 
reads  as  follows: 

Are  there  plans,  anticipations,  or  personal 
convictions  on  your  part,  that  Phoenix  pro- 
grams should  be  supported  by  the  United 
States  m  the  Phlllppmes  or  Thailand  or  else- 
where? 

This  was  Mr.  Colby's  response: 
Under  the  Nixon  doctrine  I  do  not  envisage 
a  large-scale   U.S.   Involvement   In   Internal 
counter-subversive  or  counter-terrorist  ac- 
tivities on  the  scale  of  experience  in  Vietnam. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  surprising  reply — 
for  the  Nixon  doctrine  has  been  in  force 
for  the  greater  shsu^  of  Phoenix  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  morning,  in 
our  Refugee  Subcommittee,  we  inquired 
into  the  matter  with  AID  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officials.  I  asked  Mr. 
Dennis  Doolin  about  the  Department  of 
Defense's  contribution  of  nearly  $12  mil- 
lion, under  fiscal  year  1974,  for  police 
support  activities.  Under  Mr.  Colby's 
eirUer  respDnse,  he  recognizes  that  the 
Phoenix  program  continues  in  Vietnam 
and  recognizes  that  the  program  is  now 
incorporated  into  the  national  police. 
However,  he  was  unable  to  give  us  any 
information.  We  know  that  we  are  con- 
tributing in  excess  of  $12  million  to  the 


police  forces  of  South  Vletnsun,  out  of 
AID  and  DOD  funds.  But  the  Defense 
Department  personnel  whom  we  had  be- 
fore our  committee  were  unable  to  give 
any  assurance  to  us  this  morning  that 
no  pirt  of  these  fimds  are  being  used  for 
Phoenix  fimctions. 

Also,  Mr.  Colby  indicated  when  I 
asked  if  such  a  program  could  start  in 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  or  elsewhere: 
"Under  the  Nixon  doctrine,  I  do  not  en- 
vision a  large-scale  U.S.  involvement  in 
internal  countersubversive  or  counter- 
terrorist  activities  on  the  scale  of  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam." 

The  Vietnam  experience  is  the  one 
that  gave  us  Phoenix.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  assured  by  his  answers  to  those 
questions. 

Finally,  during  his  tenure  in  Phoenix, 
Mr.  Colby  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a 
directive  to  all  U.S.  military  personnel 
participating  in  the  program.  One  pas- 
sage in  the  directive  states  that: 

U.S.  i>er8onnel  .  .  .  are  specifically  unau- 
thorlaed  to  engage  in  assassination. 

Another  passage  states: 

If  an  Individual  finds  the  police  type  ac- 
tivities of  the  Phoenix  program  repugnant  to 
him  ...  he  can  be  reassigned  from  the  pro- 
gram without  prejudice. 

In  sum,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Colby's  de- 
fense against  the  charges  that  Phoenix 
was  a  program  of  indiscriminate  murder, 
assassination,  and  torture,  is  that  war  is 
dirty  business,  that  the  program  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  war  ef- 
fort in  South  Vietnam,  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  abuses,  that,  as  the  military  direc- 
tive indicates,  he  made  efforts  to  reduce 
them,  that  the  abuses  were  isolated 
events,  and  that,  in  any  event,  he  was 
simnly  carrving  out  a  program  ordered 
by  the  U.S.  high  command. 

But  no  rationalization  of  Phoenix,  no 
minimization  of  its  abuses,  no  antiseptic 
label  can  conceal  the  fact  that  although 
Phoenix  is  the  mythical  bird  of  life  and 
resurrection.  Phoenix  under  Mr.  Colby's 
tenue  was  a  bird  of  death  for  20,587 
civilians  of  South  Vietnam. 

This  Nation  should  never  have  been 
involved  in  Phoenix.  Never  again  should 
a  program  like  that  be  part  of  America's 
role  in  world  affairs. 

"The  other  reservation  I  have  about 
Mr.  Colby  involves  the  sort  of  leadership 
America  wants  for  its  CIA  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  recent  years,  the  activities  of  the 
CIA,  especially  its  secret  operations, 
have  come  imder  increasing  rhallenge 
at  home  and  overseas.  The  gulf  between 
the  Agency's  intelligence  arm  and  its 
clandestine  arm  is  well  known.  Espe- 
cially in  recent  months,  as  highliphted 
by  the  unfolding  disclosures  of  CIA  in- 
volvement in  the  Watergate  affair,  the 
reputation  of  the  Agency  has  been  fur- 
ther diminished,  because  of  its  apparent 
involvement  in  domestic  activities  in  vio- 
lation of  its  charter. 

I  share  the  serious  and  growing  doubts 
of  many  other  Senators  about  the  role 
of  the  CIA  as  it  Is  presently  constituted 
Already,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Stennis  and  Senator  Symington,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  begun  an 
extensive  review  of  the  CIA  Act.  There 
are  many  other  signs  as  well  that  both 
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the  Senate  and  the  House  intend  to  ex- 
ercise a  far  greater  degree  of  oversight 
over  the  CIA  in  the  future  than  has  ex- 
isted in  the  past. 

But  Congress  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 
If  the  CIA  is  to  fulfill  its  proper  role  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies,  it  must  have 
a  director  who  is  responsive  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  need.  As  a  man  who  has 
risen  through  the  ranks  of  the  Agency 
on  its  clandestine  side,  Mr.  Colby  sym- 
bolizes the  side  of  the  CIA  that  has  be- 
come deeply  embroiled  in  the  present 
controversy  over  the  Agency's  foreign 
and  domestic  activities. 

Perhaps  the  CIA  continues  to  need 
this  covert  side  to  its  operations — im- 
questlonably,  Mr.  Colby  is  an  outstand- 
ing choice  to  lead  such  a  role  as  the  CIA's 
Deputy  Director  for  Operations,  the  posi- 
tion he  now  holds. 

But,  looking  to  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  future  of  the  CIA,  I  believe 
the  United  States  has  had  enough  se- 
crecy suid  covert  ideas  and  covert  men. 
At  the  very  least,  the  CIA  needs  a  greater 
balance  between  its  clandestine  and  its 
intelligence  functions. 

But  William  Colby  is  the  epitome  of 
the  covert  man.  And  so,  although  my 
opposition  to  him  on  this  ground  is  in 
no  sense  a  personal  reflection  on  him,  I 
do  not  t>elieve  that  he  should  be  the 
choice  to  strike  that  bedance  or  to  shape 
the  Agency  in  the  transitions  that  lie 
ahead. 

One  other  point  should  be  mentioned. 
In  recent  weeks,  I  have  been  troubled  by 
a  number  of  questions  arising  out  of  Mr. 
Colby's  role  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
CIA  in  certain  aspects  of  the  Watergate 
affair  in  1972  and  early  1973. 

Although  this  aspect  is  not  yet  entire- 
ly free  from  doubt,  the  issue  continues 
to  be  Investigated  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  and  the  special  prosecutor. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  make  clear  that 
my  vote  against  Mr.  Colby's  confirma- 
tion Is  not  based  on  his  relationship  to 
Watergate. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  tigain  that  I  re- 
spect the  very  high  regard  in  which  Mr. 
Colby  is  held  by  those  who  have  knowli 
and  worked  with  him.  In  many  respects, 
he  symbolizes  the  finest  qualities  of  in- 
tellectual ability  and  personal  sacrifice 
demonstrated  by  legions  of  able  and  un- 
heralded American  officials  who  have  un- 
selfishly dedicated  their  careers  to  the 
Nation's  public  service. 

But,  for  the  reasons  stated,  I  am  un- 
able to  approve  his  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to  me 
there  is  one  basic  problem  looming  be- 
hind the  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
William  Colby  to  be  the  new  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  That 
problem  is  the  vase  power  wielded  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Itself. 

When  I  reviewed  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  I  was  reminded  once  again 
that  the  CIA's  power  has  largely  devel- 
oped within  the  statutory  authority  layed 
down  by  that  act. 

The  bulk  of  the  CIA's  duties  as  de- 
fined by  the  National  Security  Act  as 


related  to  advising  the  National  Security 
Council  tmd  correlating  and  evaluating 
in@ligence.  The  authority  for  the  "dirty 
tricks"  is  contained  in  one  short  clause 
stating  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Agency,  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil — 

...  to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related  to  intelligence  affecting  the 
national  security  aa  the  National  Security 
CouncU  may  from  time  to  time  direct.  (SO 
use  403(d)  (5).) 

This  means  that  the  law  gives  the 
CIA,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  a  virtually 
free  hand  in  conducting  clandestine  op- 
erations overseas,  overthrowing  foreign 
governments,  training  mercenaries,  and 
even  sponsoring  assassination  programs 
such  as  Phoenix — all  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional security. 

Today  it  seems  strange  that  Congress 
should  have  signed  away  such  power. 
Knowing  what  we  know  now,  we  would 
probably  have  placed  far  more  restric- 
tions on  the  CIA's  mandate.  Perhaps  a 
brief  look  at  the  cold  war  setting  In  which 
the  National  Security  Act  was  drafted 
will  help  to  show  how  bcuily  change  is 
needed. 

The  cold  war  spawned  an  increasing 
tendency  to  see  overseas  political  devel- 
opments in  military  terms  and  hence  to 
let  defense  policy  determine  foreign  pol- 
icy, rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
Prior  to  World  War  II,  military  officers 
had  not  been  prominent  decisionmak- 
ers in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  but  the 
cold  war  saw  a  dramatic  reversed.  Diplo- 
mats yielded  their  influence  to  profes- 
sional soldiers  and  to  civilians,  whose 
concern  for  military  might,  surpassed 
even  that  of  the  generals. 

In  this  framework,  the  political  sys- 
tem adopted  by  another  country  was  au- 
tomatically part  of  a  worldwide  contest 
between  capitalism  and  communism,  and 
thus  either  a  threat  or  a  boost  to  our  na- 
tional security.  As  President  Truman  said 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
March  12,  1947: 

.  .  .  totalitarian  regimes  imposed  upon  free 
people,  by  direct  or  indirect  aggression,  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  international 
peace  and  hence  the  security  of  the  United 
states. 

National  security  had  become  a  na- 
tional mania.  Accordingly,  the  powers 
of  oversight  and  review  were  given  to 
the  two  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
House  and  Senate  smd  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  but  not  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees. 

Today  we  know  that  what  the  CIA 
does  has  explosive  foreign  policy  im- 
plication. In  many  countries  of  the 
world,  American  foreign  iwUcy  has  be- 
come closely  associated  with  the  CIA. 

Today  we  know,  too,  that  a  radical 
movement  somewhere  In  the  world  is  not 
iutomatically  a  threat  to  our  security. 
tVe  know  that  economic  strength  and 
political  leadership  are  as  Important,  in 
their  own  way.  as  our  arsenal  of  bombs 
and  missiles. 

Today  the  mood  and  atmosphere  have 
changed,  but  the  law  has  not. 

And  I  think  that  is  the  most  funda- 
mental challenge  facing  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  the  CIA— to  bring  the  law 


into  line  with  a  democratic  society  and 
to  place  further  restrictions  on  the  CIA, 
its  Director,  and  its  activities. 

Accordlnglji;,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  measure  to  set  up  a  1-year,  ad  hoc 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence, whose  duties  shall  include  recom- 
mendations on  revising  the  National 
Security  Act  and  taking  other  appro- 
priate steps  to  bring  the  CIA  under 
firmer  supervision.  This  committee 
should  address  the  basic  questions  of  the 
CIA's  mandate  and  the  degree  of  power 
that  is  appropriate  to  ^hat  mandate.  It 
should  consider  that  power  in  the  context 
of  a  democratic  society.  It  should  seek 
to  lay  down  guidelines  for  the  CIA's 
activities. 

More' broadly,  however,  the  ad  hoc 
committee  that  I  am  proposing  should 
take  a  broad  look  at  all  our  overseas  in-> 
telligence  activities,  not  just  those  of 
the  CIA,  It  would  be  directed  to  study 
the  implications  of  these  activities  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  foreign  economic 
policy,  and  defense  policy,  and  to  report 
its  general  findings  to  ^the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  a  study 
committee  of  this  kind  even  if  an  au- 
thorizing coinmittee  Is  set  up  relating 
to  the  CIA.  I  am  delighted  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  ,  who  has  provided  such  crea- 
tive and  constructive  leadership  in  this 
field,  plans  to  introduce,  a  resolution  to 
create  a  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  CIA.  I  am  delighted,  too,  that 
our  wise  and  effective  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  move,  and  is  devoting  a 
considerable  measure  of  his  talents  to  the 
effort  to  bring  the  CIA  under  proper  con- 
trol. 

I  believe  we  also  need  a  study  commit- 
tee because — too  often — this  coimtry  does 
one  thing  with  the  right  Imnd  and 
another  with  the  left.  There  should  be 
some  group  in  the  Senate  that  can 
stand  back  and  look  at  the  whole,  briefly, 
without  a  permanent  assignment,  and 
thus  without  developing  a  domain  of  its 
own — ^in  other  words,  without  developing 
a  constituent  interest. 

I  also  have  some  modest  suggestions 
relating  to  curbing  the  power  of  the  CIA 
short  of  a  fundamental  review  and  over- 
haul. I  am  offering  these  suggestions  in 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  National 
Security  Act,  and  I  will  explain  them  in  a 
moment.  But  first  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  would  prefer  to  have  these  sugges- 
tions acted  upon  by  some  sort  of  over- 
sight committee  or  authorizing  commit- 
tee. But  if  the  Senate  does  not  establish 
either  of  these  committees,  I  will  push 
ahead  with  these  amendments  on  my 
own. 

My  first  proposal  is  to  place  a  time 
limitation  on  the  terms  of  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA.  As  the 
law  stands  (50  U.S.C.  403(a)),  the  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice,  and  consent  of  tiie  Senate. 
But  there  Is  no  time  limitation  to  that 
appointment.  I  propose  a  term  of  not  to 
exceed  8  years.  I  do  not  feel  that  8 
years  is  a  magic  number.  But  I  do  think  it 
important  to  place  a  time  limitation  on 
these  positions  so  as  to  prevent  the  per- 
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petuatlon  of  an  "Independent  klnsidozn." 
I  linderstand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  has 
introduced  similar  legislation  to  place  a 
time  limitation  on  the  term  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

My  second  proposal  would  prevent  the 
posts  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
from  being  occupied  by  two  "insiders"  at 
the  same  time.  According  to  existing  law, 
at  no  time  shall  the  two  positions  be  oc- 
cupied simultaneously  by  commissioned 
officers  of  the  armed  services.  I  suggest 
extending  that  restriction  to  individuals 
employed  by  the  CIA  within  the  last  5 
years  prior  to  their  appointment. 

By  requiring  that   the  posts  of  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  shall  not  both 
•  be  filled  by  "Insiders"  at  the  same  time. 
^^  my  intention  is  to  prevent  the  Agency 

■%  from  being  run  by  "professionals'  profes- 

H  sionals"  and  subject  it  to  some  form  of 

supervision  from  the  outside.  Just  as  a 
general  should  not  be  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  so  the  leadership  of  the 
CIA  should  not  be  drawn  solely  from 
within. 

My  third  proposal  is  directed  at  the 
broad  power  granted  to  the  CIA  by  the 
National  Security  Act  to  perform  func- 
tions other  than  those  related  to  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  information — the 
so-called  "dirty  tricks".  I  have  already 
quoted  that  part  of  the  National  Security 
Act  that  conveys  the  authority  for  these 
operations. 

My  amendment  would  change  that 
power  in  a  very  modest  way  by  requiring 
not  only  the  approval  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  but  the  specific,  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  President  as  well. 
This  Is  a  small  but  important  first  step 
toward  curbing  the  misuse  of  power. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  these  are 
not  final  solutions  but  only  modest  first 
steps.  And  again,  they  should  Ideally  be 
debated  by  an  authorizing  committee  or 
by  a  committee  specifically  set  up  to 
study  foreign  intelligence  activities  In 
general  and  the  CIA  in  particular. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
motive  in  introducing  this  legislation  is 
not  punitive.  I  have  considerable  respect 
for  the  CIA.  Nor  is  it  directed  at  Mr. 
Colby  personally.  I  recognize  that  he  is 
a  capable  man  who  has  won  the  respect 
of  his  coUeagues  and  of  many  people  out- 
side of  the  Agency  as  well. 

I  have  endeavored  to  find  out  all  I 
could  about  Mr.  Colby  but.  like  Senator 
Prozkibe.  I  have  foimd  that  a  dilBcult 
task.  I  concur  with  him  that  today  the 
Senate  will  cast  a  bUnd  vote  an  the 
Colby  nomination. 

I  came  on  the  floor  today  not  knowing 
how  I  would  vote.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  debate.  Primarily  for  some  of 
the  reasons  advanced  by  two  distin- 
guished Senators,  Senator  Hughks  and 
Senator  Kinndy.  I  shaU  vote  against 
him. 

I  shall  vote  against  him  also  because 
William  Colby  is  a  symbol  of  the  abUse 
of  power. 

-  We  do  not  need  to  break  the  law  to 
have  effective  intelligence  (veraUons.  I 
believe  in  order.  Justice,  and  law. 

My  aim  In  the  legislation  I  am  pn^Mie- 
Ing  Is  simply  to  place  limitations  on  the 
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extraordinary  power  wielded  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA  in  the  belief  that  such 
power  is  incompatible  with  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  only  a  partial  check  on  the  vir- 
tually imfettered  power  enjoyed  by  the 
CIA.  A  crucial  step  not  covered  by  my 
proposals,  for  example,  is  making  public 
the  budgets  of  the  various  intelligence 
agencies,  including  the  CIA.  I  have  al- 
ready pursued  this  suggestion  through 
letters  to  other  Senators  and  through 
discussion  in  the  Democratic  Caucus,  and 
I  want  to  reiterate  this  concern  today. 

I  have  noted  two  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  particular.  First,  during  his  con- 
firmation hearing  for  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Dr.  James  Schles- 
Inger  stated  that  publishing  a  gross  fig- 
vare  for  national  intelligence  programs 
would  have  a  "minimal"  effect  on  secur- 
ity concerns.  In  answer  to  determined 
questioning  on  a  public  budget  figure  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  he  added: 

...  for  the  gross  national  InteUlgence  pro- 
gram figures,  I  tmnk  we  could  live  with  that 
on  a  security  basis,  yes. 

And  William  Colby,  the  Director- 
designate  of  the  CIA,  stated  that  while 
budget  tottUs  have  traditionally  been 
classified,  he  would  "defer  to  the  appro- 
priate congressional  authorities"  for  any 
change.  I  read  that  as  a  message  for  us 
to  go  ahead  with  changing  this  unneces- 
sarily supersecret  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  General  Marshall  used 
to  say  that  political  problems.  If  thought 
about  In  military  terms,  become  military 
problems.  Now  the  word  "paramili- 
tary"—from  -para,"  meaning  "along- 
side of"  or  "related  to"— has  come  into 
common  use  even  though  most  standard 
dictionaries  do  not  list  it.  I  am  afraid 
that  without  legislation  to  curb  the  CIA, 
political  problems — already  woefully 
militarized — will  increasingly  become 
paramilitary  ones. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  legislation  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
section  102(a)  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1047  (60  n.S.C.  403(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  however.  That  at  no  time 
shall  the  two  positions  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  be  occupied  slmulUneously 
(1)  by  commissioned  officers  of  the  armed 
services,  whether  in  an  active  or  retired 
status,  or  (2)  by  Individuals  who  have  been 
In  the  employ  of  the  Agency  for  any  period 
of  time  during  the  five  year  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  time  they  are  considered 
for  appotntnient.  No  person  may  serve  as  Di- 
rector for  more  than  a  total  of  eight  years." 

(b)  The  eight  year  limitation  prescribed 
for  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  by  the  amendment  made  by  subeec- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  begin  to  run 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  the 
case  of  any  person  holding  such  office  on 
such  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  102(d)  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (60  U5.C. 


403(d)(6))  Lb  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  oi  such  paragraph  and  In- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "but  only  if  the  President  speclflcaUy 
authorizes  any  such  function  or  duty  and 
notifies  the  Director  in  writing  of  his  u>- 
proval  and  Includes  In  his  notice  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  function  or  duty  authorized  to  be 
performed  by  the  Agency." 

8.  Rks.  162 
A  resolution  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
of   the   Senate   on   Foreign   InteUlgence 
Resolved,  That  Rule  XXV,  paragraph  1.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended 
by   Inserting   a   new   subparagraph    (f)    and 
reletterlng    the    subsequent    paragraphs   ac- 
cordlngly.  The  new  subparagraph  (f)   reads: 
"(f)  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Intelll- 
gence,  which  shall  be  charged  with 

( 1 )  conducing  oversight  and  review  of  all 
foreign  InteUlgence  activities  carried  out  by 

(a)  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

(b)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

(c)  the  National  Security  Agency 

(d)  the  U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

(e)  the  Department  of  State 

(f )  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

(g)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(h)    any   other   U.S.   Oovernment   depart- 
ment or  agency  which  the  Chtlrman  of  th# 
Select  Committee  determines  Is  carrying  out 
foreign  InteUlgence  activities; 

(2)  to  study  the  Implications  of  such  ac- 
tivities for  United  States  foreign  policy, 
foreign  economic  policy,  and  defense  policy; 

(3)  to  review  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  with  a  view  to- 
ward recommending  further  restrictions  on 
the  duties,  functions,  and  powers  of  the  Cen- 
tral InteUlgence  Agency;  and 

(4)  to  report  to  the  full  Senate  at  the  end 
of  one  year  following  the  passage  of  this 
Resolution  concerning   Its  general  findings. 

See.  2.  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  and  renumbering  the  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  accordingly.  The  new 
paragraph  reads: 

"4.  Without  regard  to  paragraph  7  of  this 
rule,  the  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence shall  have  a  term  of  one  year  and 
shall  consist  of  seven  members  of  the  Senate, 
four  from  the  majority  party  and  three  from 
the  minority  party.  Two  members  shall  be 
Senators  who  are  concurrently  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  two 
shall  be  Senators  who  are  concurrently  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  remaining  three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  uptm 
the  recommendatloB  of  the  poUcy  commit- 
tees of  the  majority  and  the  minority.  The 
Select  Committee  shaU  select  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers." 

Sec.  3.  The  Select  Committee  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized, for  a  period  of  one  year  following 
the  passage  of  this  Resolution. 

(a)  to  adopt  rules  concerning  its  proce- 
dure. 

(b)  to  hold  bearings, 

(c)  to  procure  printing  and  binding. 

(d)  to  make  expenditures. 

(e)  to  employ  personnel,  and 

(f)  to  receive  and  deposit  such  written  In- 
formation as  It  may  request  from  the  various 
Departments  and  Agencies  listed  In  Section 
1,  and  to  take  aU  appropriate  steps  to  safe- 
guard, where  necessary,  the  confidentiality 
of  such  Information. 

Skc.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Resolution— 

"foreign  Intelligence  activities"  means  all 

activities  conducted  In.  or  directed  toward. 

areas  other  than  the  United  Stotes  and  lU 

territories  and  possessions,  and  relating  to. 

(a)  the  gathering  of  information,  and 

(b)  the  planning,  conduct,  and  execution 
of  political,  economic,  or  mUltary  activities 
whose  existence  is  not  generally  or  publicly 
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acknowledged  by  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  be  yielded  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  February  7,  1973,  I 
expressed  to  Mr.  Richard  Helms  my  feel- 
ing that  the  CIA  should  have  no  direct 
relationship  with  the  briefing  or  training 
of  domestic  police,  law  enforcement,  or 
Internal  security  personnel.  I  said  that 
I  believed  those  functions  should  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  FBI. 

I  was  aghast  to  learn  that  the  CIA 
had  engaged  in  a  training  progrsun  or 
in  training  sessions  at  the  request  of 
the  Chicago  Police  Department,  among 
other  police  departments  of  the  United 
States,  with  techniques  that  were  de- 
scribed to  us  in  executive  session.  I  said 
that  I  felt  this  action  simply  had  no  place 
in  the  CIA  and  contravened  the  author- 
ity granted  by  Congress  to  the  CIA, 
which  was  suppose  to  engage  in  activ- 
ities outside  the  United  States.  I  said 
that  the  FBI  had  adequate  resources  to 
carry  on  this  assistance,  but  that  if  the 
CIA  had  information  that  could  be  used, 
it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  FBI,  be- 
cause the  FBI  had  direct  responsibility 
for  domestic  activities,  and  that  the  CIA 
should  stay  totally  and  completely  away 
from  that  area. 

I  described  also  my  concern  because 
I  had  just  recently  visited  South  Korea, 
where  there  is  an  agency  known  as  the 
CIA,  which  then  engaged  in  interna- 
tional activities  t>esides  also  engaging  in 
domestic  activities.  That  is  a  most  dis- 
trusted agency,  and  I  wanted  no  impli- 
cation that  our  CIA  could  ever  become 
Involved  in  domestic  affairs  right  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Iiifr.  Helms  respoided  that  he  would 
convey  this  information  to  the  new  Di- 
rector and  said  he  was  sure  that  he 
would  abide  by  it. 

On  May  21,  1973,  at  an  open  session 
with  Mr.  Helms,  I  asked  him  If  he  had 
In  fact  conveyed  this  position  to  his  suc- 
cessor as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
Mr.  James  Schlesinger.  He  responded: 

I  did  not  talk  to  Dr.  Schlesinger  directly 
about  this.  I  conveyed  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee's statement  and  the  Senator's  state- 
ment of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Agency, 
irttlch  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Schlesinger.  And 
a  few  days  before  I  left  to  go  to  my  poet 
In  Iran,  I  was  Informed  that  Senator  Pul- 
brtght  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Director 
embodying  in  his  letter  these  strictures.  So 
I  assume  that,  therefore,  the  messages  had 
not  only  gotten  through  biit  the  new  Director 
would  abide  by  It. 

The  letter  from  Senator  Pulbright  to 
Mr.  Schlesinger  was  dated  February  8, 
1973,  and  said  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee present  at  the  executive  session 
the  day  before  had  reached  a  consensus 
"that  the  FBI  was  the  proper  agency  to 
carry  on  such  activities — Involving  as- 
sistance to  local  police  departments — 
and  that  they  should  be  discontinued'  by 
the  CIA."  Senator  Pitlbright  said  he 
wanted  to  underscore  the  point  and  to 


request  Mr.  Schleslnger's  comments 
after  he  had  familiarized  himself  with 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  responded  by  letter  to 
Senator  Fulbright  on  March  1,  1973, 
stating: 

I  have  given  this  matter  careful  attention, 
and  am  satisfied  that  the  Agency's  activities 
in  this  connection  have  been  consistent  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  existing  legislation. 
However,  In  keeping  with  the  sensitivity  of 
this  matter  I  have  directed  that  such  activi- 
ties be  undertaken  In  the  future  only  In  the 
most  compelling  circumstances  and  with  my 
personal  approval.  We  wlU,  of  course,  comply 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies. 

.  Before  voting  on  Mr.  Colby's  nomina- 
tion, I  wanted  to  assure  myself  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  discussion  and 
correspondence  between  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
Messrs.  Helms  and  Schlesinger  on  this 
matter. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  to  have 
Mr.  Colby's  own  views,  since  Mr.  Schles- 
inger— in  his  letter  to  Senator  P'ol-  . 
BRIGHT — had  left  the  door  ajar  on  this 
question  by  indicating  that  such  activi- 
ties would  be  undertaken  In  the  future 
"only  In  the  most  compelling  circum- 
stances and  with  my  personsd  approval." 

Therefore,  I  have  raised  this  issue  with 
Mr.  Colby,  who  has  responded  that  he 
would  undertake  such  activities  only  in 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
and  that — if  the  circumstances  appeared 
to  him  to  be  that  extrswrdinary — he 
would  consult  with  the  congressional 
oversight  committee  before  acting.  This 
reply  is  satisfactory  to  me.  and  I  believe 
It  indicates  rather  clearly  Mr.  Colby's 
Intention  to  be  responsive  to  Congress. 

One  of  the  difBculties  which  has  caused 
problems  for  the  CIA  in  its  relations  with 
the  Congress  has  been  CIA's  reluctance 
to  seek  congressional  guidance  on  sensi- 
tive matters.  While  one  can  appreciate 
that  a  concern  for  security  may  often 
stifle  any  inclination  toward  candor.  iXAff 
important  now  that  the  Agency  be  c4m- 
pletely  forthcoming  with  Congress. 

I  shall  vote  for  Mr.  Colby's  confirma- 
tion because  he  is  a  man  demonstrating 
competence,  integrity,  and  ability.  I  feel 
that  he  will  always  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress when  desirable  and  will  keep  us  ad- 
vised of  CIA  activities  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  our  own  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities in  the  fields  of  national  security 
and  foreign  affairs. 

Speaking  personally.  I  have  had  6  years 
of  extremely  fine  experience  with  one  of 
Mr.  Colby's  predecessors — Mr.  Helms.  I 
have  always  found  the  briefings  I  have 
had.  not  only  concerning  this  country 
but  also  countries  abroad,  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  penetrating  which 
has  helped  me  Immensely  in  my  work  as 
a  U.S.  Senator.  I  might  say  that  I  re- 
ceived great  help,  indeed.  In  working  with 
the  floor  leader  today  in  the  matter  of  the 
ABM.  I  could  not  have  had  more  assist- 
ance and  help  in  reaching  a  conclusion 
than  I  did  from  finding  who  would  know 
the  policy  decisions  best  based  on  ob- 
jective facts,  enabling  me  to  come  to  my 
conclusion,  one  which  I  feel  sure  is  ul- 
timately shared  by  the  administration  as 
well. 

Mr.  STMINaTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 


tor from  Illinois  for  his  kind  remarks,  am 
very  grateful. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senators  from  Iowa.  Massa- 
chusetts. Wisconsin,  California,  and  Illi- 
nois that  they  have  made  a  real  con- 
tribution in  outlining  some  of  the  things 
most  needed  to  be  done  to  supervise  the 
CIA  and  which  definitely  should  be  done. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  held  the  hearings  on 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Colby. 

This  is. a  very  important  confirmation 
to  a  very  important  post  I  would  also 
like  to  agree  and  take  the  position  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  took  so  far  as  the 
need  for  creating  a  real  supervisory  com- 
mittee is  concerned. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  ideas  on  investigating  not  only 
the  charter  of  the  CIA  but  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  letting  the  total  budget  figures 
be  known  so  far  as  the  InteUlgence  com- 
munity is  concerned. 

I  have  had  numerous  conyersatiixis 
with  Senators  and,  at  the  present  time, 
the  total  figure,  if  we  were  given  that 
total  figure,  and  If  it  were  made  known, 
would  not  (xily  eliminate  any  doubts 
&bout  the  Intelligence  Agency,  but  would 
also  eliminate  any  doubt  about  the  over- 
all Defense  Department  budget  figures. 

I  can  only  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoxmire)  when  he  said, 
in  effect,  that  it  taints  the  entire  defense 
budget  when  it  is  put  into  different  items 
so  that  we  have  no  way  of  segregating 
out  what  is  for  intelligence  and  what  is 
not. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  resd- 
ize  that  certain  subdivisions  and  cer- 
tain breakdowns  will  have  to  be  looked 
at  carefully,  even  if  we  get  the  budget 
figures  made  public.  But  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  acting  chairman,  who 
has  said  that  he  will  go  into  the  matter, 
is  to  be  commended,  because  it  is  one 
of  great  Importance. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  has  also  stated  that  he  is  going 
into  the  matter  of  the  charter  and  I 
should  like  to  commend  him  for  that. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  attoided  the  hearings  on  the  Colby 
confirmation.  Mr.  Colby  has  integrity. 
He  has  experience  to  do  the  job.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  jobs  In  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  CIA  now  needs 
leadership  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
branch  or  agency  In  the  Oovemmoit.  It 
is  awfully  Important. 

I  am  therefore  going  to  cast  my  vote 
for  his  conflrmati(Xi. 

Mr.  l^ULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Colby,  I  will  do  so;wlth  some 
misgivings'.  My  concern  does  not  go  to 
M^.  Colby's  integrity  or  to  his  profes- 
sional competence  because  I  have  no 
gronpds  for  doubt  in  either  of  these  areas. 
I  am,  however,  troubled  by  the  practice 
of  placing  the  vast  reqx^billtles  ex- 
ercised by  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence in  the  hands  of  someone  whose 
experience  h«  been  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  clandestine  Intelligence  op- 
erations. 
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In  my  view  there  is  a  real  need  to  in- 
siilate  the  analjrtic  process  from  the  op- 
erational side  of  the  intelligence  business 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  a  Director 
who  is  operationallj^riented  will  be  suf- 
ficiently sensitive  tqTthis  problem.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Colby  is  «Wkre  of  this  problem 
but  we  cannot  feel  aiw  assurance  on  this 
score  precisely  beca^  his  background 
is  so  little  known  to  us.  Substantial  re- 
organization of  the  Agency's  structure 
apparently  began  imder  the  last  Director 
and  presumably  will  continue  imder  Mr. 
Colby.  I  have  serious  questions  whether 
the  overt  operations — which  we  have 
judged  the  most  valuable,  especially  in 
the  estimates  field — might  not  suffer  and 
might  not  be  disrupted  by  undue  em- 
phasis on  clandestine  operations. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  possi- 
bility that  the  intelll3nce  community  is 
coming  under  increasing  pressure  from 
political,  poiicvmaking  oflBciais.  In  re- 
cent years  White  House  and  NSC  of- 
ficials are  reported  to  have  brought  great 
pressure  on  the  intelligence  evaluation 
process  and  to  have  co-opted  many  func- 
tions previously  entrusted  to  career  pro- 
fessionals. This  trend  has  become  pro- 
nounced under  this  administration  and 
again  we  know  very  little  about  Mr 
Colby's  attitude  in  this  regard. 

Finally,  I  am  disturbed  by  Mr.  Colby's 
connection  with  the  Phoenix  program  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  cannot  condone  a  U  S  - 
financed  program  of  political  intimida- 
tion and  assassination — even  though  the 
Vietcong  engaged  in  the  same  practices— 
and  I  am  far  from  confident  that  Mr 
Colby  was  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the 
abuses  which  were  attributed  to  the 
Phoenix  program  while  it  was  under  hla 
direction. 

Thus  although  I  will  vote  for  Mr  Colby 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  wiU  give 
careful  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
be  exercises  his  responsibilities  and  to 
the  questions  which  I  have  raised  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  add.  that  the  en- 
dorsement of  Mr.  Colby  by  Senator 
Symington,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  a  valued 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Kelations.  carries  great  weight  with  me 
Senator  Symincton  has  assured  me  that 

^r;,?"'^^  ^^  ^^^^^  *°  the  committees 
?i  ^\  Senate  and  that  he  is  confident 
tnat  Mr.  Colby  recognizes  that  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  and  a  right 
to  know  what  the  Intelligence  Agency 
is  doing. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

viiiS'-K^lP^^'^^-  Mr.  President.  I 
^  Jz  °^^^  ^^^  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
EtoMENici) .  AJI  time  has  now  been  yielded 

Th3  question  is.  ShaU  the  Senate  ad- 

wm,^^J^°"^^"'  ^  '^e  nomination  of 
William  E.  Colby,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roil. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 


that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  83, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

(No.  361  Ex.)  ^^^ 

TEAS— 83  f^ 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Case 
Cblles 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 


Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HolUnga 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McClure 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


Muskle 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 

Talmadge  ' 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllams 

Toung 


NATS— 13 
Blden  Hart  Mansfield 

Church  Haskell  McOovern 

Clark  Hathaway  Nelson 

Cranston  Hughes 

Oravel  Kennedy 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

Abourezk  Ooldwater  Stennls 

Cannon 

So  Mr.  Colby's  nomination  was  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Elliott  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  nomi- 
nation, reported  earlier  today,  will  be 
stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Frank  B.  Elliott, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  the  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  atmounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9286)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1974  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
missUes.  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons 
and  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HR.  9286)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  missiles 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles] 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  mill, 
tary  traming  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes,  m  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate,  was  read  twice  by 
its  UOe  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  available 
and  a  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  I  wonder  if  I  could  inquire  of 
the  Senator  about  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  and  hopefully  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  give  the  sched- 
ule for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  at  least: 
the  rest  of  the  week  depends  on  confer- 
ence reports  from  committees,  and  so 
forth. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  338,  HJl.  5777. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
WiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (HJl.  6777)  to  require  that  repro- 
ductions and  imlUtions  of  coins  and  political 
items  be  marked  as  copies  or  with  date  of 
manufacture. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojectlon,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amrndment  pending  is  the  Fannin 
amendment  to  the  Jaclcson' amendment. 
It  is  my  understanding  there  is  some 
contact  between  the  two  Senators.  Per- 
haps something  can  be  worked  out.  If 
not.  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  reach 
a  reasonable  time  Umitation. 

Following  that,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett).  perhaps 
joined  by,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
will  have  an,  amendment  on  which  there 
will  be  a  reasonable  agreement.  That  will 
be  the  extent  of  business  tonight,  as  far 
as  I  can  teU  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  it  possible  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  Bartlett  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  there  will  be  one  and 
perhaps  two  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  unless  an 
agreement  is  reached.  At  the  present  time 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  is  trying  to 
work  out  an  agreement  on  the  ccmf  erence 
report  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  for  to- 
morrow at  approximately  10:10  a.m.  I 
do  not  Icnow  what  progress  has  been 
made.  Perhaps  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  New  York  could  give  us  some  in- 
formation m  that  respect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet,  but  shortly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Anyway.  If  we  can 
work  out  a  reasonable  arrangement  we 
will  take  up  the  minimum  wage  bill  very 
early  tomorrow  morning.  If  we  cannot 
work  out  an  agreement  we  cannot  take 
it  up.        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Hopefully  we  wlU  finish 
our  work  in  order  to  get  out  at  a  reason- 
able hour  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  Friday,  yes:  not 
before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ChtJr 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ths  Fanmn  amendment  cannot  be  re- 
ceived at  this  time.  It  has  not  been 
submitted. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
ror  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TME  LIMITATION  ON  TREASURY- 
POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIA-nONS 
BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
™s  request  has  been  cleared  on  both 
«aes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
wch  time  as  H.R.  9590.  the  Treasury- 
«)8t  Office  appropriation  bUl  is  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  business,  there  be 
a  ume  limitation  thereon  of  2  hours,  with 
1  hour  on  amendments,  one-half  hour 
on  amendments  to  amendments,  debat- 
able motions,  and  appeals,  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  with  re- 
spect to  the  division  and  control  of  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  96»0,  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Appro- 
priation BUl.  1974.  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  Umited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  that  debate  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment,  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal shall  be  limited  to  V4  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill :  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bUl 
la  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
the  time  m  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl.  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  a  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  or  their  designees-  Pro- 
vided. That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may.  from  the  tUne  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  e.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
have  untU  midnight  tonight  to  file  re- 
ports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR THURMOND  AND  SENATOR 
BROCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  t.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designess  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized,  each  for  15  minutes 
in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Thurmond  and 
Mr.  Brock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  permitted  to  file  reports 
on  the  following  days  during  the  August 
recess:  August  6,  August  21.  and  Septem- 
ber 4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  sectmd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 

BARTLETT  AMENDMENT  TO  H  R 
5777 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  today  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment,  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRd".  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  CTerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  to  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
modification  as  follows : 

On  page  7,  delete  line-  6  and  subsections 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  Section  107  in  their  en- 
tirety. On  page  7,  line  6,  add  the  following 
language:  "impact  of  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  on  competition,  and  whether 
such  encourages  ami-competitive  practices." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, by  unanimous  consent.  Does  he 
desire  to  so  modify  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  through 
my  staff,  I  have  had  discussions  today 
with  Members  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  con- 
cerning House  action  on  H.R.  5777,  as 
amended  by  the  adoption  of  Amendment 
No.  451,  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mandatory  petro- 
leum allocation  program.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  action  by  the  House  on 
this  measure  on  Friday,  before  the  Au- 
gust recess,  looks  very  favorable. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  modifica- 
tion, of  section  107  would  remove  the  only 
issue  of  any  substance  which  could  result 
in  delay  In  placing  this  measure  before 
the  House  for  final  passage.  The  pro- 
posed modification  would  be  to  strike 
subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section 
107;  and  to  strike  line  5  at  page  7  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: "impact  of  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation program  on  competition,  and 
whether  such  program  encourages  anti- 
competitive practices." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  preferred, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  these  pro- 
visions be  maintained  as  a  part  of  the 
amendment.  They  provide  for  effective 
oversight  and  for  an  objective  review  of 
the  total  administration  of  the  act. 

I  am,  however,  a  reaUst;  and  in  view 
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of  the  critical  need  for  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram and  in  view  of  the  delay  that  the 
opposition  of  some  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  section  107 
could  cause  in  acting  on  the  bill,  I  am 
prepared  to  modify  the  amendment  to 
Insure  favorable  House  action  before  the 
August  3.  1973,  recess. 

This  modification  is,  however,  contin- 
gent upon  securing  an  tigreement  that 
the  Senate  vote  final  passage  on  HJl. 
5777  this  evening.  Action  today  will  give 
the  House  cm  additional  day  in  which  to 
obtain  a  rule  and  act  on  the  bill,  should 
there  be  an  objection  In  the  House  to 
concurring  by  unanimous  consent  In  the 
Senate  amendments  to  HJl.  5777. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  jom  with  Senators  Jackson. 
Magnuson,  Moss,  and  McClure  m  the 
Introduction  of  a  floor  Eunendment  to 
direct  the  President  to  announce  within 
10  days  a  mandatory  oil  allocation  sys- 
tem for  crude  oil,  gstsoline,  heating  oil, 
and  other  fuels. 

This  emergency  measure  is  designed  to 
bypass  the  logjam  which  has  developed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
consideration  of  8.  1570,  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  on  June  5  by  an  85-10  vote. 

We  can  no  longer  await  final  action  on 
that  bill  but  must  immediately  order  the 
President  to  establish  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  distribution  of  fuel 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  inde- 
pendent segment  of  the  oil  industry.  The 
administration  has  testified  to  a  host  of 
committees  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  it  would  be  acting  soon. 

Yet,  the  failure  to  do  'anything  more 
than  make  promises  has  permitted  the 
majors  to  freeze  more  Independent  gaso- 
line stations  out  of  existence  in  the  past 
month  and  has  increased  the  probability 
that  we  will  face  the  worst  winter  home 
heating  oil  crisis  in  New  England  in  re- 
cent times. 

Even  the  administration's  own  reports 
on  the  voluntary  system  demonstrate 
that  the  system  is  failing. 

Last  week,  during  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee  which  I 
chaired,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  confirmed  that  week  by  week 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  complaints  about  the  volimtary  sys- 
tem. The  rate  of  resolution  at  the  na- 
tional ofBce  of  complaints  is  only  34 -per- 
cent according  to  the  administration's 
own  statistics. 

In  testimony  on  Friday,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon,  who  also  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee, acknowledged  that  he.  too.  favors 
a  mandatory  system.  And,  in  his  pre- 
pared testimony,  he  stated: 

The  final  decision  on  tbls  program  now 
rests  with  Governor  Love. 

Yet,  Governor  Iiove,  while  admitting 
the  effects  of  the  cjnrent  voluntary  pro- 
gram, including  the  mounting  destruc- 
tion of  the  independent  sector  of  the  oil 
industry,  would  only  state  that  sometime 
this  week  he  expected  to  make  an  an- 
noimcement  dealing  with  this  crisis. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  the  same  assur- 


ance that  w£is  given  a  day  earlier  to  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  committee,  and  it  was 
the  same  ass\irance  given  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee a  few  weeks  ago. 

But  the  reaUty  is  that  we  still  are 
enduring  the  effects  of  the  failure  of  the 
voluntary  system  and  we  still  are  wit- 
nessing the  closing  down  of  gasoline  sta- 
tions and  we  still  are  hearing  adminis- 
tration spokesman  make  excuses  for  the 
major  oil  companies.  And  we  still  are 
waiting  for  Qovemor  Love  to  act.  , 

In  June.  Exxon  aimoimced  that  it*  was 
providing  its  branded  dealers  with  105 
percent  of  their  1972  allocations.  Two 
weeks  later,  it  changed  that  supply  to 
110  percent  of  their  1972  allocation.  On 
July  5  that  figure  went  up  to  120  per- 
cent of  the  1972  allocation,  and  10  days 
ago.  it  removed  its  allocations  and  began 
delivering  to  its  branded  stations  any 
amount  they  wanted. 

At  the  same  time,  independent  sta- 
tions are  without  supply.  At  the  same 
time,  Exxon  is  announcing  spectacular 
increases  in  profits  of  54  percent  in  the 
past  3  months,  and  Exxon  is  not  alone. 
This  has  been  the  most  profitable  period 
ever  for  the  oil  industry. 

The  only  ones  suffering  are  the  Na- 
tion's consumers  and  the  Nation's  mde- 
pendent  refiners,  marketers,  and  distrib- 
utors. We  act  2  weeks  after  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  filed  antitrust  com- 
plaints against  the  eight  largest  oil  com- 
panies, complaints  alleging  a  host  of 
anticompetitive  practices  to  assure  them 
effective  control  over  the  production,  re- 
fining, marketing,  and  transportation 
segments  of  the  industry. 

We  act  after  months  of  hearing  the 
complamts,  of  testimony,  of  pleas  for 
help  from  independent  dealers  who  are 
being  wiped  out  by  major  oil  companies 
taking  advantage  of  the  current  short- 
age. 

We  act  after  the  administration  has 
failed  totally  in  recognizing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.  At  the  highest  pol- 
icymaking levels,  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  im- 
mediate comprehensive  action  to  prevent 
the  current  shortage  from  bemg  borne 
solely  by  the  independent  segments  of 
the  Industry  and  by  certain  regions  of 
the  country. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  failure 
of  anyone  in  the  administration  to  rec- 
ognize that  every  indicator  points  to  a 
disaster  for  New  E^ngland  homeowners 
this  winter  If  the  independent  home 
heating  oil  dealers  go  out  of  business 
at  the  same  rate  that  independent  service 
station  owners  have  gone  out  of  business 
this  svunmer. 

In  New  England  that  means  a  major 
crisis  because  75  percent  of  our  homes 
rely  on  No.  2  oil  for  heat.  The  inde- 
pendent, retail  dealers  who  supply  85 
percent  "df  the  home  heating  oil  in  New 
England  nave  testified  before  the  Anti- 
triist  Subcommittee  that  they  do  not 
know  where  70  percent  of  their  expected 
winter  fuel  needs  are  coming  from. 

The  Independent  fuel  terminal  opera- 
tors who  are  the  major  wholesale  distrib- 
utors to  New  England,  providtog  40  per- 
cent of  the  fuel  oil,  today  are  86  percent 
below  their  levels  of  a  year  ago.  Across 


the  Nation,  the  stocks  of  home  heating 
oil  are  21  percent  below  their  levels  of 
1971. 

These  statistics  are  a  direct  result  of 
the  major  companies'  refusal  to  sell 
domestic  heating  oil  as  they  traditionally 
have  done  in  the  past  to  the  independ- 
ents. The  contracts  that  have  existed  for 
20,  30.  and  40  years  between  majors  and 
independent  home  heating  oil  dealen 
have  not  been  renewed. 

Unlike  the  gasoline  industry,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  the  majors  would 
be  able  to  take  the  place  of  independent 
wholesalers  and  retailers  in  the  space 
of  a  year. 

The  result  would  be  a  critical  shortage 
this  winter  and  then  monopoly  control 
over  the  home  heating  oil  industry  by 
the  majors  in  succeeding  years— with 
the  consumer  paying  the  cost. 

The  FTC  study  said  blimtly  what  the 
implications  of  the  destruction  of  the 
independents  would  be.  The  study  said, 
"The  consumer  will  pay  dearly." 

By  this  action  today,  the  Senate  is 
telling  the  President  once  stgam  that  a 
mandatory  system  of  allocation  Is  an 
absolute  necessity  and  that  we  will  not 
accept  the  destruction  of  the  independent 
sector  of  the  oil  industry  nor  the  dis- 
locations m  the  supply  of  fuel  affecting 
our  farms  and  our  public  services  today 
and  which  inevltaJily  will  affect  our 
homes  and  our  hospitals  and  our  schools 
next  winter. 

As  I  imderstand  the  purposes  of  this 
action,  it  would  indicate  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  going  on  record  a  second  time 
for  mandatory  allocation  and  that  it  is 
an  essential  amendment,  because  the 
voluntary  system  has  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  consuming  public 
and  of  the  Independent  fuel  providers  In 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct  on  that.  There  is  sub- 
stantial, virtually  unanimous  agreement 
in  the  country,  especially  among  those 
who  bear  the  responsibility  for  energy 
policy,  as  well  as  in  the  independent  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy,  that  the 
voluntary  allocation  system  will  not 
work,  and  that  it  has  not  worked  effec- 
tively.  The  purpose  of  my  amendment  ii 
to  see  if  we  cannot  get  the  House  to 
agree,  before  we  leave  for  the  August 
recess,  to  a  bill  which  will  provide  for  a 
mandatory  petroleum  allocation  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
thermore is  it  the  imderstanding  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Washington 
that  we  are  making  as  clear  as  possible 
oiur  intention  to  protect  the  historic  re- 
lationship by  which  all  independents,  in- 
cluding both  tlie  gasoline  dealers  and 
the  home  heating  oil  dealers,  have  re- 
ceived their  supplies? 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  in  New 
England  depend  upon  the  mdependent 
dealers  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
33  percent  for  our  ability  to  get  gasoline 
and  an  estimated  85  percent  for  our  abil- 
ity to  get  home  heating  oil. 

Over  100  gasoline  stations  in  the  New 
England  area  have  been  closed  recently. 
We  have  seen  the  reserves  oth««ae  heat- 
ing  oil   independent   wholesaler^  and 
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dealer  operators  diminish  to  about  16 
percent  of  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

We  find  that  the  independents,  who 
have  been  a  most  important  source  In 
providing  both  gasoline  and  home  heat- 
ing oil,  have  been  very  seriously 
damE«ed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  langiiage  in- 
cluded m  section  103(a)  shows  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  that  the  historic  relation- 
ships of  supply  will  be  preserved  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

We  have  had  to  work  out  the  language 
carefully.  However,  is  it  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  prime  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment to  preserve  the  historic  supply  of 
both  the  gasoline  and  independent  home 
heating  oil  dealers  so  that  their  existence- 
will  be  preserved? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  preparing  the 
amendment.  I  included  the  language 
which  appears  on  line  22  of  page  3  of 
the  amendment.  The  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Refined  petroletun  products  in  amoiinta 
based  upon  historic  supply  relationships  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  equitable  and  at 
prices  determined  under  such  order. 

Basically,  that  language  stems  fnxn 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senat(»-  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  under- 
standing. To  make  the  proper  legislative 
history,  I  will  simply  confirm  the  under- 
standing he  has  given  in  his  statement  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  those  assurances.  I  think 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  for  the 
consumer  to  preserve  the  Independent 
operators  in  the  home  heating  oil  or 
gasoline  industry. 

We  have  seen,  for  example,  in  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  statements  to  our  tiear- 
Ings  that  many  of  the  majors,  includ- 
ing the  Exxon  Co.,  which  have  actually 
Increased  their  allotments  to  their  out- 
lets. Exxon  In  June  set  the  allocation 
to  their  outlets  at  105  percent,  then  to 
110  percent,  then  to  120  percent  of  what 
it  was  a  year  ago.  This  month  they  have 
now  removed  any  limitation  upon  those 
outlets.  Still  we  are  seeing  the  closing 
of  independents  in  our  part  of  the  coim- 
try. Those  independents  that  have  been 
doing  business  with  the  majors — some  of 
them  for  more  than  30  or  40  years — are 
being  forced  out  of  btisiness.  Therefore, 
their  ability  to  acquire  these  suppUes  as 
outUned  in  the  amendment  is  extremely 
Important  to  our  part  of  the  country 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

Another  element  concerning  which 
many  of  the  mdependents  are  concerned 
IS  that  they  share  the  preferences 
which  are  recognized  within  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  the  priority  items.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  independ- 
ents are  to  be  considered  among  the  pri- 
ority recipients.  Many,  for  example,  have 
served  hospitals  and  other  vital  public 
services  which  have  been  outlined  in  the 
legislation  in  the  past.  We  do  not  want 
to  create  a  situation,  I  am  sure,  where 
the  majors  are  able  to  undercut  the  in- 
dependents by  trying  to  sign  up  these 
'^tal  public  services  when  these  inde- 


pendents have  served  these  vital  public 
services  well  and  effectively  to  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  their  ability  to  contract  with  these 
various  priority  recipients  is  defined 
withto  the  bill  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  go  out  and  contract  with  these  recipi- 
ents as  they  have  done  to  the  past  and 
that  the  mandatory  allocation  system 
should  insure  that  they  are  protected  to 
providtog  those  vital  services  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  tocluded  to 
section  103(a)  (4.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  on  page  4.  Une  13,  to  subsection 
(4).  We  state  there  as  follows: 

(4)  preservation  of  an  economically  sound 
and  competltlTe  petroleum  industry,  includ- 
ing the  priority  need  to  restore  arul  foster 
competition  In  the  producing,  refining,  dis- 
tribution, and  marketing  sectors  of  such  in- 
dustry, and  to  preserve  the  competitive  vi- 
ability of  Independent  refiners,  marketers, 
and  distributors; 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  addresses 
itself  precisely  to  the  very  proper  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  his  statement  to  this  regard. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  Would 
the  Senator  find  that  there  Is  anything 
to  the  bill  which  would  preclude  an  to- 
dividual  todependent  from  gotog  to  court 
to  seek  a  civil  remedy  to  the  event  he 
were  discriminated  against  by  a  sup- 
plier? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  limitation 
to  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not  create  a 
cause  of  action  or  limit  any  existing, 
cause  of  action.  The  amendment  is  silent 
on  that  matter.  Therefore,  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion could  be  undertaken  by  any  ag- 
grieved party.  My  amendment  does  not 
add  to  or  detract  from  any  lltigable  right 
that  exists  at  the  present  time  on  the 
part  of  any  party  or  parties. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  those  assurances.  Let  me 
say  finally  that  this  action  is  entirely 
timely.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator is  familiar  with  the  Voluntary  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Report  of  July  23. 
That  is  the  most  recent  one.  It  is  a  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
On  page  13  it  discusses  the  number  of 
complatots  they  have  received  over  the 
period  of  the  past  week.  It  states  that 
among  its  complatots  have  been  156 
complatots  to  the  case  of  gasoline,  138 
complatots  to  the  case  of  diesel,  and  8 
complatots  to  the  case  of  propane. 

This  represents  a  moderate  tocrease 
over  the  number  of  tostances  reported 
to  the  previous  week. 

The  report  goes  into  detail  as  to  the 
number  of  complatots  that  they  have  ac- 
tually been  able  to  resolve.  They  have 
now  resolved  only  about  34  percent  of 
those  complatots.  What  we  ftod  is  that 
the  number  of  complatots  have  been 
conttoulng  to  rise  and  the  number  that 
have  been  resolved  Is  a  relatively  small 
number. 

This  report  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
clearest  justifications  for  the  action  of 
the  Senator  from  Washtogton.  It  reviews 
in  detail  each  section  of  the  country  that 


is  betog  affected  and  impacted  at  the 
presoit  time.  It  is  a  document  prepared 
for  the  Department  itself.  It  is  a  cur- 
rent document.  I  think  that  it  presents 
a  compeUing  case  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  com- 
mend him  for  brtogtog  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  joto  him  to  seeking  this 
legislative  remedy. 

This  is  absolutely  essential  for  New 
England,  and  I  know  it  is  essential  in 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry  as  well.  I  want 
to  todicate  my  full,  complete,  and  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  action  the  Sen- 
ator has  taken,  and  to  thank  him  for 
his  responses  to  these  questions. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
help  to  this  regard.  New  England  has 
been  one  of  the  real  trouble  spots,  and 
the  report  that  he  refers  to  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  a  weekly 
chronology  of  trouble.  Each  wedc  as 
the  repwrt  comes  out,  as  the  Senator 
potots  out,  there  have  been  more  and 
more  complaints  and  less  and  less  to  the 
way  of  solutions. 

What  concerns  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washtogton  is  the  fact  that,  as  we  face 
the  fall  and  wtoter,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  will  have  severe  shortages  to 
connection  with  heating  oil  and  other 
fuels,  particularly  for  the  people  to  New 
England,  unless  there  is  todeed  some  ktod 
of  mandatory  system  of  allocations 
whereby  fuel  oil  will  be  available  geo- 
graphically on  an  equitable  basis. 

I  believe,  based  on  present  information, 
that  we  are  gotog  to  face  what  will  to- 
deed be  a  most  serious  fuel  shortage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
come  from  a  part  of  the  country.  New 
England,  that  has  6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  that  consumes  to  excess  of 
22  percent  of  the  home  heattog  oil.  It  is 
as  vital  and  important  to  us  as  housing, 
clothes,  or  food. 

The  consumers  of  our  part  of  the 
coimtry  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
ah  oil  import  program  for  many  years, 
stoce  1958,  that  required  them  to  pur- 
cl^ase  domestic  oil  when  It  was  avail- 
able at  a  considerably  higher  cost  than 
they  could  have  purchased  oversea  oil. 
Now  we  ftod  that  we  are  able  to  get  out 
from  under  the  oil  import  program  and 
allowed  to  buy  foreign  oil  up  to  50,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  license-free.  Beyond 
that,  we  will  have  to  pay  an  additional 
tariff,  at  a  time  when  the  oil  to  the  toter- 
national  market  is  higher  than  the 
domestic.  Yet  now  we  are  closed  out  of 
the  domestic  market  by  the  majors' 
refusal  to  sell  domestic  products  to  to- 
dependents. 

So  New  England  has  been  paytog  for 
the  high-priced  oil  under  both  systems, 
and  we  are  not  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  even  by  paytog  the  additional 
cost,  unless  w^  get  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram that  has  been  included  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
togton. So,  speaking  for  all  of  us  to  New 
England,  I  want  to  tell  him  how  much 
we  appreciate  the  leadership  he  has 
provided. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  special  leadership  to 
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connection  with  New  England's  fuel 
problems.  This  is  the  toughest  problem 
we  face  in  the  distribution  of  gasoline 
and  particularly  fuel  oil  in  the  country. 
I  think  his  aid  in  this  area  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  when  the  legislation  is 
finally  enacted  into  law.  in  trying  to 
bring  about  proper  distrlbuticm. 


PUBUCATION  OP  THE  BANNS  OP 
PATRICK  B  HYNES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem to  bring  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  It  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  on  Satur- 
day of  this  week,  one  of  our  favorite  help- 
ers, who  normally  sits  at  the  front  of  the 
President's  desk,  is  about  to  take  unto 
himself  a  wife. 

I  think  with  this  serious  discussion 
that  we  are  having  today  about  oil  short- 
ages and  gasoline  shortages,  it  is  well 
that  we  pause  in  our  consideration  of  the 
/seriousness  of  today's  severe  problems  to 
'  wish  Patrick  Hynes  the  best  as  he  goes 
forward. 

He  came  here  from  Minnesota,  under 
the  great  tutelage  of  Senator  McCarthy 
and  Senator  Humphrey.  He  tells  me  that 
he  is  one  of  10,  that  his  father  was  one 
of  10,  and  his  mother  is  one  of  10.  I 
asked  him  Just  one  little  question,  and 
that  was  whether  or  not  he  had  advised 
his  intended  of  this  10,  10,  and  10.  He 
told  me  that  he  had. 

I  hope  that  you  are  able,  as  you  plow 
along  in  this  field,  to  do  something  about 
the  oil  shortage  at  a  reasonably  early 
date.  Seriously,  though,  we  wish  Patrick 
well.  He  is  that  handsome  red -haired  fel- 
low who  has  been  running  around  this 
fioor  for  years.  I  jiist  want  to  wish  him 
the  best  of  everything  as  he  goes  into  the 
uncertainties  of  matrimony. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  in  extend- 
ing to  Patrick,  in  behalf  of  all  of  us.  our 
felicitations.  I  would  observe,  based  on 
the  revelations  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Nevada,  that  there  will  be  no  shortage  in 
the  Patrick  Hynes  family.  He  apparently 
has  a  serious  progenltal  advantage,  and 
we  can  almost  presimie  the  results  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  join  my  colleague,  and 
I  know  I  speak  in  behalf  of  all  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  in  extending 
to  him  and  his  bride-to-be  our  very  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  that.  I  would 
add  only  one  little  addendum,  and  that  is 
that  it  has  just  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  actually  the  bill  we  are 
working  on  is  the  Hobby  Protection  Act, 
and  I  think  It  is  fitting  that  we  congrat- 
ulate Patrick  Hjrnes  as  we  consider  that 
particular  legislation. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5777)  to  re- 
quire that  reproductions  and  imitations 
of  coins  and  political  items  be  marked 
as  copies  or  with  date  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  was  Just  wondering  If  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  was 
delineating  the  problems  of  living  in  New 
England,  was  aware  that  there  are  now 
and  have  l)een  for  several  years  no  re- 
strictions on  residual  oil  imports. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not  now 
in  the  Chamber,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  comment  on  this  particular  point. 

I  do  know  that  fuel  has  been  in  short 
supply  from  time  to  time  in  New  England. 
I  do  know  that  the  early  projections  that 
we  received  in  the  committee — and  I 
think  the  Senator  may  have  had  a 
chance  to  observe  the  early  comments  of 
the  New  England  group  that  are  involved 
in  th3  distribution  of  fuel  oil — pointed 
out  that  their  stocks  are  one-third  of 
what  they  were  a  year  ago.  That  is  all  I 
can  say. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  know 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  personally 
familiar  with  the  facts  regarding  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  I  know  very  little  has 
been  obtained  previously.  As  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  and  how  much  has  been 
available,  I  do  not  hive  those  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
pending  amendment  with  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee.  He  is  m  agree- 
ment with  this  amendment.  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  work  out  an  sunendment  here 
that  will  be  suiceptable  both  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  to  those  on  the 
House  side. 

I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  would  not  want  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment xmtil  he  is  present.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  now  present. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  has  previously  been  modi- 
fied, so  there  is  no  need  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  the 
Senator  from  Aiizona  was  on  the  floor 
when  that  event  occurred. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  Just  wanted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  to  understand  that  I 
have  obtained  unanimous  consent  for  the 
modification  of  my  original  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill,  and  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  no  further 
comment  on  it, 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  further  comment,  but  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  so  amending  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
revision  of  Amendment  No.  451  to  H.R. 
5777.  The  revision  would  amend  Senator 
Jackson's  amendment  No.  451  by  modify- 
ing section  107(a)  as  follows: 

Restrict  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  analysis  of  the  mandatory 
allocation  program  by  limiting  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  its  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Cwigress  to  the  specific  im- 
];}act  of  the  mandatory  allocation  pro- 


gram on  competition  and  whether  such 
program  encourages  anticompetitive 
practices. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  for  agreeing  to  this 
change.  I  am  in  total  agreement  with  the 
revision.  I  feel  that  this  wiU  be  of  great 
benefit  in  strengthening  amendment  No. 
451. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  in  conclusion 
that  the  revision  to  amendment  No.  451 
now  being  proposed  by  Senator  Jackson 
would  cure  the  defects  I  alluded  to  yes- 
terday and  therefore  I  support  the  re- 
vision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dential message  on  the  veto  of  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Assistance  Act  be  held 
temporarily  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5777)  to  require 
that  reproductions  and  imitations  of 
coins  and  political  items  be  marked  as 
copies  or  with  date  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
to  be  called  up  and  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  9,  Insert  tb«  following: 
delete  tbe  word  "section",  axid  Insert  the 
following:  "section,  provided  however,  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  tbe  President  is  authorized  to  decide 
whether  a  mandatory  fuels  allocation  pro- 
gram is  in  the  national  interest  and  based 
upon  such  a  decision  when.  If  ever,  he  shall 
Implement  and  terminate  such  a  program." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  option  of  starting  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram and  deciding  when  to  start  it  and 
also  when  to  end  it.  The  program  we 
have  now  is  a  program  that  mandates 
mandatory  controls  from  now  until 
March  1,  1975,  which  means  that  we 
will  be  proceeding  blindly  and,  I  believe 
in  a  very  risky  fashion  between  the  time 
that  this  would  become  law  and  March  1, 
1975. 

In  my  opinion,  the  recent  actions  by 
the  administration  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  2  years  on  price  con- 
trols show  that  they  work  with  indiffer- 
ent success,  and  that  conditions  are  very 
changeable.  For  this  body  to  estimate 
what  the  economic  conditions  will  be 
in  the  future  not  only  in  our  country 
but  around  the  globe  is  impossible.  I  do 
not  underestimate  the  wisdom  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  but  I  do  not  be- 
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lleve  that  anyone  can  tell  Just  what  we 
will  be  facing  in  the  future,  when  a  pro- 
gram should  be  started  or  when  a  pro- 
gram or  part  of  it  should  be  stopped. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  whole  new  ball  game  with  the 
economy,  that  historically  we  have  not 
had  much  Influence  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  we  set  up  various  safeguards 
to  take  care  of  our  historical  large  sur- 
pluses of  oil  and  food,  and  those  items, 
and  we  also  have  paid  close  -attention, 
with  our  legislation,  to  the  fact  that 
prices  were  higher  than  prices  in  foreign 
lands.  So  we  had  various  kinds  of  pro- 
tection for  prices.  But  now  we  are  In  a 
different  situation  where  even  though 
prices  are  higher  relatively  to  what  they 
were,  they  are  lower  than  comparative 
prices  In  foreign  countries  and.  also,  in- 
stead of  having  the  usual  surpluses,  we 
find  ourselves  now  faced  with  shortages. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  adopt  this  kind  of  program  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  fit  the  situation  in 
2  months  or  In  20  months.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
require  the  President  to  adopt  a  manda- 
tory program  and  to  continue  that  man- 
datory program  provided  in  this  bill  un- 
til March  1,  1975.  I  am  sure  that  is  Just 
an  arbitrary  date,  that  it,  could  not  have 
been  precisely  selected  by  estimating 
what  future  economic  conditions  would 
be.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
Presidant  have  this  discretion  and  that 
he  have  this  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  1  minute.  I  opiX)se  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment.  No.  451, 
is  to  establish  a  mandatory  allocation 
program.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  to  re- 
pudiate and  negate  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

If  adopted,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  Insure  the 
status  quo.  The  status  quo  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  petroleum  products.'  This  is 
the  problem — shortages  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil;  with  no  ability  to  require  a  fair 
anJh-equitable  sharing  of  the  shortages. 

The  Senate  has  a  clearcut  choice  now, 
to  decide  whether  it  wants  to  maintain 
a  situation  in  which  farmers  cannot  get 
petroleum,  they  cannot  get  fuel;  the  in- 
dependents are  being  driven  to  bank- 
niptcy;  and  people  are  standing  in  line 
trying  to  get  gas. 

We  have  tried  a  voluntary  program. 
Even  the  oil  compani^  cannot  adminis- 
ter a  voluntary  progmm.  They  are  un- 
able, because  of  contfactual  obligations 
and  antitrust  problems,  to  move  petro- 
leum from  areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of 
shortage.  It  is  a  very  simple  problem.  The 
administration  has  failed  to  adopt  a 
mandatory  program.  My  guess  is  that 
they  are  not  going  to  go  for  a  mandatory 
program  unless  Congress  requires  it. 

If  the  Senate  wants  more  of  the  myth 
of  voluntary  allocation  to  occur  with  all 
its  inequities,  it  has  a  golden  opportunity 
to  make  its  position  clear.  Members  can 
vote  for  the  Bartlett  amendment.  If  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  something  equitable, 
to  provide  for  the  kind  of  distribution 
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that  is  fair  to  the  consumer  and  will  help 
the  independent,  then  I  submit  that  the 
Senate  should  reject  the  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  commented  on  the  floor  that  short- 
ages, were  indeed  occurring  within  my 
State,  and  that  there  are  farmers  who 
are  unable  to  get  enough  gasoline  to  har- 
vest their  crops.  I  have  since  that  time 
had  occasion  to  transmit  to  the  admin- 
istrati(Hi  a  list  of  individual  farmers  who 
are  imable  to  get  gasoline  or  diesel  sup- 
plies to  harvest  their  crops. 

Today  I  had  a  call,  as  recently  as  3 
hours  ago.  from  a  farmer  who  has  been 
unable  to  get  gasoline,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it.  It  is  not  required  to.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  recognized  that 
there  is  a  problem  of  suppUes  at  present. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  oil  is  not  being  allocated  as  it 
should  be  and  that  farmers  are  being 
hurt. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  earlier  said  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to 
have  the  job  of  prorating,  and  that  has 
been  said  by  a  niunber  of  Senators. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  been  restated 
in  the  marketing  instructions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me  that  al- 
locations are  going  where  the  profits  are, 
because  they  are  not  going  where  the 
shortages  are  now  occurring. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  although  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  b3ck  if  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  willing. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  some 

time?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  believes  is 
nece.««ary. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
agree  100  percent  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  we  do  have  shortages 
in  the  country.  They  are  becoming  less 
significant  than  they  were. 

The  Senator  speaks  about  shortages. 
Actually,  what  Americans  would  not  like 
to  have  is  an  allocation  of  shortages, 
which  is  what  amendment  No.  451  would 
provide  for.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

I  have  to  say  this:  We  tried  to  adjust 
the  allocation  to  accommodate  the  prob- 
lem of  the  stripper  well.  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
is  inclined  to  minimise  the  significance 
of  the  stripper  well.  The  fact  remains, 
nevertheless,  that  one  out  of  every  eight 
barrels  of  oil  in  this  country  comes  from 
a  stripper  well,  and  that  Is  important. 
Yet  nothing  in  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
addresses  that  problem  at  all.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  reason  for  the  Bartlett- 
Hsmsen  amendment  arises  because  we  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  squeeze  the  very 
last  drop  of  oil  from  stripper  wells.  Some 
15,000  to  20,000  are  being  closed  every 


year.  They  are  being  plugged  because 
they  have  become  uneconomic. 

It  is  true  that  oil  that  is  brought  in 
from  the  Middle  East  costs  more,  and. 
therefore,  we  would  like  to  see  more  oil 
produced  in  this  country— one  out  of 
every  eight  barrels  coming  from  stripper 
wells — continue  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  farmers  and  everybody  else.  It  is  for 
that  precise  reason  that  we  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
have  the  authority  to  implement  ration- 
ing at  his  discFetion,  good  judgment  and 
to  terminate  it  at  his  discretion  and 
good  Judgment.  If  he  is  able — as  I  be- 
lieve and  hope  he  can  and  will  be — to 
give  encouragement  to  this  industry,  to 
maximize  the  contribution  that  American 
wells  can  make,  then  I  suggest  that  we 
will  be  striking  at  the  basic  problem. 
Then  we  would  not  be  trying  to  share 
shortages  all  over  the  United  States  but. 
rather,  to  add  to  the  supply  so  as  to  be 
able  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands. 
That  is  what  this  country  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  have. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  knowledgeable  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  point  out  that  section  103  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington requires  the  President  to  promul- 
gate a  regulation  providing  for  the  man- 
datory allocation  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  in  certain  amounts 
and  imder  certain  conditions.  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  103  he  will  do  this, 
so  long  as  the  regulation  as  amended 
meets  the  requirements  of  that  subsec- 
tion. This  means  that  this  will  go  on 
blindly  until  March  1.  There  is  no  oppor- 
timity  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  makg  the  decision  that  controls 
are  no  longer  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  to 
have  regulations  that  will  continue  for 
nearly  2  years,  with  no  way  to  terminate 
them  other  than  for  Congress  to  pass  an- 
other bill. 

My  amendment  would  permit  a  man- 
datory program  to  be  started  by  the 
President  and  to  be  stopped  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  would  see  flt.  I  believe  that 
this  would  be  a  very  good  addition  to  the 
program  designed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  It  woOld  be  a  good  addition 
to  Uie  fuels  allcxation  program. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tfane. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments with  respect  to  stripper  wells,  and 
I  should  like  to  state  publicly  and  for 
the  record,  not  only  to  the  Senators  from 
Wyoming  and  Oklahoma,  that  I  agree 
totally  with  them  about  the  importance 
of  stripper  well  production. 

I  point  out  that  the  President  has  al- 
ready exempted  stripper  well  production 
from  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  un- 
der existing  authority,  under  other  laws. 
We  have  also  made  provision  for  it  in 
proposed  legislation  which  has  already 
passed  this  body  and  is  pending  before 
the  other  body,  as  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
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lahoma  knows,  because  his  amendment 
todk  care  of  that  problem. 

I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  amend- 
ment we  have  cosponsored  here  that  will 
allow  a  mandatory  allocation  program 
that  in  any  way  necessarily  requires  an 
action  adverse  to  the  continued  produc- 
tion from  stripper  wells.  If  I  thought  it 
were  so,  I  would  be  raising  the  same  ob- 
jection that  is  being  raised  here,  and  I 
would  not  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  authority,  under 
this  £md  other  laws,  to  be  flexible  in  the 
approach  to  fuel  allocations  and  the 
pricing  of  fuel,  so  that  he  does  not  have 
to  take  the  action  that  Is  aUuded  to  here 
as  necessarily  closing  down  stripper  well 
production.  I  want  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  importtuice  of  the 
production  from  stripper  wells,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  without  the 
amendment  now  pending  would  not  re- 
sult in  closing  down  that  production. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  needs  to  be  made — and  I  hope 
It  will  be  clearly  understood  by  every- 
one— that,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jacksok)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre)  ex- 
empts stripper  wells  from  the  mandatory 
allocation  provisions  of  this  biU.  Am  I 
right  or  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  par- 
tially right  and  partially  wrong. 

The  language  does  not  specifically  ex- 
empt them,  but  it  gives  the  authority  to 
the  President  to  make  the  flexible  regu- 
lations that  are  required;  and  under  the 
terms  of  this  proposal,  he  can  exempt 
them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield,  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  we  made  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  point  yesterday,  and  I 
strongly  suggested  that  the  President  ex- 
ercise the  authority  he  now  has.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  seem  to  be  saying 
that  they  are  imable  to  get  President 
Nixon  to  do  something  about  the  strip- 
per wells.  He  has  that  authority  right 
now.  What  we  did  in  connection  with  the 
Bartlett  amendment  and  the  Alaska 
pipeline  was  to  direct  the  President  to 
do  It. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  might  go  down  to  the 
White  House  and  ask  the  President  to 
exercise  that  discretion  and  specifically 
provide  for  that  exemption— and  I  say 
that  in  the  best  of  spirit.  I  said  that  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
remains  that,  despite  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  I  go  down  to  the 
White  House  or  not,  such  a  visit  can- 
not alter  the  present  situation.  That  is 
to  say  we  are  talking  about  legislation 
on  the  floor  this  minute  to  require  the 
imposition  of  mandatory  allocation  con- 
trols. Despite  what  may  have  been  said 
with  reference  to  legislative  history  and 


despite  what  arrangements  may  have 
been  worked  out  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (.Mr. 
Jackson)  and  the  leadership  in  the 
House — I  do  not  yet  know  with  whom  he 
spoke  over  there  yesterday,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  went  up  to  the  throne  it- 
self, because  he  told  me  that  it  would  be 
embarrassing  if  he  had  to  delineate  the 
names  of  the  perscms  with  whom  he 
spoke,  so  I  will  take  his  word  on  that. 

Nevertheless  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  do  not  give  imnecessary  author- 
ity to  the  President  that  may  not  be 
requested,  may  not  be  necessary,  and  may 
be  coimterproductive  to  increasing  the 
supply  of  energy  in  this  country.  Instead, 
we  must  take  those  steps  that  this  coun- 
try now  should  take  in  order  to  augment 
supply,  rather  than  to  worry  about  how 
we  are  going  to  spread  the  shortages 
around. 

It  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  I 
think  we  need  to  give  the  authority  to 
the  President  to  impose  allocation  con- 
trols If  he  beUeves  it  needs  to  be  done  and 
to  terminate  it,  on  the  other  hand.  If  he 
thinks  it  should  be  done.  That  is  why  I 
feel  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  Bartlett- 
Hansen  amendment  efforts  may  more  ef- 
fectively be  made  to  augment  supply 
rather  than  spread  shortages  around. 

The  fact  that  it  is  argued  that  there  are 
other  authorities  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  operate  does  not  for  one 
moment  suggest  what  would  happen  In 
a  confrontation  between  those  laws  and 
the  Jackson  amendment.  If  it  does  be- 
come law. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  with  the  time 
not  to  be  charged  against  either  side  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
MESSAGE  ON  S.  504,  EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL.  SYSTEMS  ACT  OP  1973, 
TO  BE  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
AND  HELD  AT  THE  DESK— (S.  DOC. 
NO.  93-31) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  at  the  desk  on  S.  504 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  held  at  the  desk  for  later 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  today  without  my  ap- 
proval S.  504,  the  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1973." 

At  my  direction,  this  Administration 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  years 
in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  various  types  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  which  can  be  utilized  by 
local  commimlties.  Some  $8  million  was 
budgeted  for  this  purpose  last  fiscal  year. 


and  $15  million  should  be  spent  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  strongly  believe  the 
Federsd  role  should  be  limited  to  such  a 
demonstration  effort,  leaving  States  and 
communities  free  to  establish  the  full 
range  of  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
terns  that  best  suit  their  varying  local 
needs. 

By  contrast.  S.  504  would  establish  a 
new  Federal  grant  program  which  would 
provide  Federal  dollars  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  emergency  medical 
services.  The  program  would  be  a  nar- 
row, categorical  one.  thrusting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  an  area  which  is 
traditionally  a  concern  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  should  remain  under 
their  Jurisdiction. 

Instead  of  providing  flexibility  for 
local  decisionmaking,  a  new  Federal  cat- 
egorical program  of  this  sort  would  en- 
courage State  and  local  governments  to 
commit  limited  funds  to  federally- 
defined  objectives  when  their  funds 
might  otherwise  l>e  spent  for  local  pur- 
poses of  higher  priori^. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $185  million  for  this  program 
over  the  next  three  years.  This  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  that  can  be  pru- 
dently spent,  and  S.  504  therefore  repre- 
sents a  promise  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance that  ccmnot  be  kept.  I  believe  all 
of  us  must  avoid  actions  of  this  kind 
which  tend  to  mislead  and  therefore  dis- 
appoint the  pubUc. 

My  second  objection  to  this  bill  is  that 
it  requires  the  continued  operation  ctf 
the  Inpatient  facilities  of  the  eight  gen- 
eral hospitals  presently  maintained  by 
the  Public  Health  Service.  These  hospi- 
tals have  a  record  of  service  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  especially  to  its  merchant 
seamen,  which  is  long  and  distinguished. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  their  in- 
patient facilities  have  now  outlived  their 
usefulness  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  number  of  Individuals  they  serve  is 
declining  and  many  of  the  facilities  have 
become  old  and  outmoded. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  em- 
barked upon  a  program  of  contracting 
with  community  hospitals  for  the  care  of 
those  now  served  by  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals.  The  patients  now  cared  tar 
in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  best  medical 
treatment  available.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  our  community  hospitals  are 
more  modem,  better  equipped  and  more 
conveniently  located  than  the  Public 
Health  facilities  and  thus  would  provide 
better  medical  care.  I  cannot  agree  to 
legislation  that  would  deny  these  pa- 
tients that  opportimity. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  1, 1973. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON- 
SIDER THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BILL  TO- 
MORROW—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
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port  on  the  minimum  wage  bill;,  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  ther^pn  of  80 
nodnutes.  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Williams;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  any  debatable 
motion  in  connection  with  that  con- 
ference report  of  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided,  and  the  same  time 
limitation  with  respect  to  appeals,  with 
the  agreement  in  the  usual  form  regard- 
ing the  control  of  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
•«  Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  make  adequate 
provision  for  Senators  Dominick  and 
Tatt  who  may  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
matter;  said  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
I  will  yield  from  the  time  allotted  to  me 
to  any  Senators  any  amount  of  time  that 
is  required  by  those  two  Senators  or  any 
other  Senator  who  may  find  himself  in 
opposition,  so  that  the  case  may  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  will  be 
a  yea-smd-nay  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  could 
be  an  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5777)  to  re- 
quire that  reproductions  and  Imitations 
of  coins  and  political  items  be  marked 
as  copies  or  with  date  of  msoiufacture. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma   had   yielded   back   his   time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  are  confusing  some 
Und  of  price  controls  with  the  alloca- 
tion plan.  I  wonder  If  anyone  really 
thinks  there  will  be  an  tulequate  supply 
of  the  product  the  Senator's  amendment 
Is  goliig  to  cause  to  be  eJlocated,  by 
March  1975.  Prom  what  I  have  heard 
there  will  be  a  shortage  well  beyond 
March  1975.  If  that  Is  the  case  I  faU 
to  see  the  relevancy  of  the  argiunent  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  stating  that 
we  ought  to  start  it  or  stop  It  in  terms 
of  enhancing  the  supply.  It  is  obvious 
we  are  going  to  be  short.  If  we  are  going 
to  allocate  it  would  depend  on  the  swle- 
quacy  of  the  supply.  I  have  no  evidence 
of  there  being  an  adequacy  of  supply. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  correct.  I  know  of 
no  authority  in  the  petroleum  field  who 
claims  that  over  the  next  2  or  3  years 
ttie  shortage  problem  we  are  now  into 
will  improve.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
AnUclpated  over  the  Nation  that  3  years 


of  shortages  will  increase  both  as  related 
to  fuel  oil  and  gasoline.  The  central 
point  is  that  it  will  take  3  years  to  build 
new  refineries  that  have  been  announced 
this  year.  We  are  short  of  refining  ca- 
pacity. We  can  import  all  the  petroleum 
in  the  world  but  unless  we  can  refine  it 
we  cannot  get  it  to  the  consumer. 

The  Senator  did  put  his  linger  right 
on  it.  It  already  has  been  stated  that  the 
fuel  oil  situation  this  winter  will  be 
severe  as  far  as  shortages  are  concerned. 
Governor  Love  testified  the  other  day 
before  our  committee  on  this  point. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  stripper  wells;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  problem. 
The  problem  is  how  to  equitably  allo- 
cate shortages.  It  Is  not  a  very  happy 
task.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  law  knows 
that  the  main  impediment  today  in  the 
movement  of  oil  from  surplus  areas,  so 
to  speak,  to  areas  of  shortage  relates  to 
the  right  of  the  contractor  and  unless 
they  preempt  the  right  of  the  contrac- 
tor it  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  one  last  ques- 
tion. During  the  mandatory  allocation, 
am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  if  the 
sources  of  supply  change  the  sdlocation 
plan  can  change,  but  it  will  nonetheless 
be  mandatory.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator'trom 
Washington  that  he  talks  about  the 
measure  on  stripper  wells  that  he  modi- 
fled,  and  which  was  adopted,  to  the  pipe- 
line bill.  It  was  stated  today  that  the 
point  of  that  amendment  in  part  was  to 
direct  the  President  to  make  an  exemp- 
tion for  stripper  wells.  The  amendment 
that  was  offered  yesterday  in  this  Cham- 
ber was  the  precise  amendment  and  it 
certainly  was  most  germane  to  this  bill. 
This  would  provide  a  mechanism  on  the 
free  market  so  that  there  would  be  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  the  Senator  said 
is  necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  shortages,  to 
find  new  oil,  to  strengthen  domestic  en- 
ergy industry  in  this  country;  but  It 
seems  to  me  if  it  was  a  good  amendment 
then,  it  would  be  a  good  amendment 
yesterday,  too.  But  it  seems  also  it  is 
not  an  intelligent  way  to  approsu;h  this 
problem  to  put  blinders  on  the  President, 
where  he  must  adopt  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram and  must  continue  it,  even  if  it 
should  be  discontinued.  There  should  be 
the  opportunity  for  him  not  only  to  modi- 
fy it  but  to  terminate  it. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  jdelded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),    the   Senator   from   Maine 


(Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Bifr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

(No.  362  Leg.) 
YEAS— 20 


Baker 

Dominick 

Percy 

^ 

Bartlett 
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Scott,  Va. 
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m 
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0 
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» 
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NOT  VOnNO — 10 

# 

Abourezk 

Matblas 

Sparkman 

1 

Bayb 

Muskie 

Stennis 

# 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

• 

Mansfield 

Scott.  Pa. 

So  Mr.  Bartlett's  amezuiment  to  Mr. 
Jackson's  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  REVISING  TIME  FOR  VOTE 
ON.  JACKSON  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previ- 
ous order  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  Jack- 
son amendment  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock 
noon  be  vacated  and  that  the  vote  occur 

2  minutes  from  now. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  VOTE  AND  LIMITATION 
OP  TIME  ON  TOWER  AMENDMENT 
AND  PASSAGE  OP  HM.  5777 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
so  that  all  Senators  may  be  apprised  of 
the  program  for  tomorrow,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today,  the  Tower  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  question  with  respect 
to  this  bill;  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill  tomorrow,  time  be- 
gin running  on  the  Tower  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill;  Ciat  there  be  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  the  Tower  amendment 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son )  ;  and  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Tower  amendment  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  vote  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
amend  his  unanimous  consent  request  to 
read  "after  the  disposition  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  minimum  wage  bill 
and  in  no  case  earlier  than  12  o'clock 
noon." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  so  amend  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  also  include  in  that 
reouest  that  we  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
bill  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Rule  xxn 
be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  announce  that  after  the  vote  on  the 
Jackson  amendment,  there  will  be  no 
further  votes  tonight. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
PRESIDENTS  VETO  MESSAGE  ON 
EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  business  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage on  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Act;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  30  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Call- 
forria  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee; and  that  a  vote  occur  on  the  over- 
ride of  the  Presidential  veto  at  the  hour 
of  3 :  30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  wish  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment  No.  450  to  H.R.  5777. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5777)  to  re- 
quire that  reproductions  and  imitations 
of  coins  and  political  items  be  marked 
as  copies  or  with  date  of  manufacture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment as  modified.  On  this  questior  bhe 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRi).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskiz),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgi)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboorezk)  is 
absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississiopi  (Mr.  Sxen.visi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voUng,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire  <Mr.  McIntyre',  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

(No.  363  Leg. I  | 

YEAS — 80 

Aiken  Pannln  Mondale 

Allen  Pong  Montoya        I 

Baker  Gravel  Moss  ' 

Bartlett  Orlffln  Nelson 

Beall  Ourney  Nunn 

Bellmon  Hart  Packwood 

Bentsen  Hartke  Pastore 

Bible  Haskell  Peil 

Blden  Hatneld  Percy 

Brooke  Hathaway  Proicmlre 

Burdlck  Holllngs  Randolph 

Byrd.  Hruska  Rlblcoff 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Huddleston  Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hughes  Saxbe 

Cannon  Humphrey  Schwelker 

Case  Inouye  Scott.  Va. 

Chiles  Jackson  Sparkman 

Church  Johnston  Stafford 

Clark  Kennedy  Stevens 

Cook  Long  Stevenson 

Cranston  Magnuf^on  Symington 

Curtis  Mansfield  Taft 

Dole  McClellan  Thurmond 

Domenlcl  McClure  Tunney 

Eagleton  McOee  Welcker 

Eastland  McOovern  Williams 

Ervln  Metcalf  Young 

NATS— 9 

Bennett  Cotton  Hansen 

Brock  Domlnick  Helms 

Buckley  Pulbrlght  Tower 

NOT  VOTINO — II 
Abourezk  Mathias  Scott.  Pa. 

Bayh  Mclntyre  StennU 

Ooldwater  Muskle  Talmadge 

Javits  Pearson 

So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment,  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 


AMXNDlfKNT    NO.    450 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  450  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr 
Johnston).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

HJl.  6777 

KCONOICIC   STAKUZATION 

Sec.  16.  Section  203  of  the  Bconomlc  SUbl- 
Uzatlon  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(k)  In  exercising  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  prior  to  September  la 
1973,  with  respect  to  the  price  level  of  beef' 
the  President  or  his  delegate  shall  permit  the 
passthrough  of  Increases  In  raw  agricultural 
product  costs  Incurred  since  June  8  1973  on 
a  dollar-for-doUar  basis  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  passthrough  of 
such  increases  is  permitted  in  the  case  of 
meat  and  food  products  other  than  beef.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Curtis,  Dole,  Hruska,  and  Hat- 
FIELD  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  return  momentarily  to 
the  consideration  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  144— 
TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  AU- 
THORITY OF  SECRETARY  OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  us 
foUows: 

To  provide  for  the  temporary  extension  of 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Hsuslng 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
Insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  was  read  the  first  time  by  title  and 
the  second  time  at  length. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  simply  a  short-term  joint  resolution 
for  a  short-term  extension  of  FHA. 
until  October  1, 1973. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmirx)  ,  and  we  are  all  in 
agreement  on  the  October  1  date. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
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that  I  agree,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  Immediate  considera- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution  and  its  dis- 
poeitlon. 

The  Senate-House  conferees  have 
acted  nn  House  Joint  Resolution  512, 
which  would  extend  authority,  but  there 
are  other  matters  in  the  bill  that  make 
It  highly  likely  It  wiU  be  vetoed.  We  do 
not  want  this  vital  program  to  lapse — 
although  It  has  already  lapsed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  of  June  30 — but  we 
want  to  try  to  get  It  back  Into  operation. 
This  Is  a  temporary  expediency,  no  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  on  It. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  144 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

CXTXNSIOH    OF    FHA    INStnUNCE    PROGRAMS 

Sccnoif  1.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housmg  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1973"  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1973". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1973". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  In  thp  fifth 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  1.  1973". 

(d)  Section  235(m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1973". 

(e)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  80.  1973"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1973". 

(f)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1973". 

(g)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1, 1978". 

(h)  8«:tlon  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1.  1973". 

(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1.  1973". 

rLKXIBLX   XNTERKST  EATK   ADTHORrrT 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Ctode  with  respect  to  the  vet- 
erans' home  loan  program,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1973". 

TB»iPORA«T     WAIVER     OF     CERTAIN     LIMITATIONS 
APPUCABLE  TO  ONMA 

Stc.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  au- 
Uiorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
modify  certain  provisions  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  December  22.  1971,  as 
amended,  U  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1, 1973". 

REHABILrrATION    LOAN    AtrTROEIZATZON 

,off^'  *■  ^^fo**  312(h)  of  Housing  Act  of 
loSo..**  •™«°«*«»  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1B73  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 1, 1978". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RESOLUTION  OP  DISAPPROVAL  OP 
THE  PROPOSED  DISCONTINUA- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  COMMITTEES 
TO  AID  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  for  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at  the 
desk  for  later  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  of  course  I  do 
not  know  what  this  is,  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  I  do  not  particularly 
know  that  I  object  to  what  he  Is  trying  to 
do  other  than,  ordinarily,  that  such  mat- 
ters would  be  referred  to  a  committee.  I 
do  not  know  which  committee  would  have 
jurisdiction  of  this  matter  and  why  it 
would  not  be  going  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  bring 
this  up  until  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  it  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  and  others  who 
will  be  Interested  In  this  particular 
matter. 

With  that  xmderstandlng.  I  wlt»'draw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object^and  my 
senior  colleague  knows  that  I  am  not 
going  to  object — but  I  was  distracted  at 
the  time  he  made  his  request.  What  was 
the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest was  to  print  the  resolution  in  the 
Record  and  hold  it  at  the  desk  for  later 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Until  what 
date? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  date 
was  specified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  we 
should  have  some  kind  of  time  limit. 
Could  we  say  that  the  amendment  would 
remain  at  the  desk  imtil  no  later  than 
Friday  of  this  week,  without  its  being 
referred  to  a  committee? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then,  if  it  is  not  acted 
on,  it  could  be  referred? 

Mr.  ROBERJ  C.  BYRD.  It  could  be. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Otherwise, 
without  some  termination  date,  it  could, 
conceivably,  just  lie  there  for  days  witii- 
out  any  action.  It  Is  my  understanding. 


In  talking  with  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  that  he  hopes  on  tomorrow 
that  the  resolution  can  be  called  up  by 
unanimous,  consent  for  immec'iate  con- 
sideration. He  is  first  awaiting  a  discus- 
sion, however,  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javfts)  and,  following 
that  discussion  on  tomorrow,  my  col- 
league feels  that  the  way  may  be  cleared 
for  Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  most  Senators 

8nd  perhaps  some  Senators  with  some 
iterest  in  this  are  not  aware  of.  I  do  not 
want  to  waive  anyone's  rights  in  a  way 
which  might  ordinarily  be  handled.  So  I 
do  not  want  to  agree  to  anything  that 
would  Jeopardize  or  waive  any  Senator's 
rights. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  should  say  that  the  action  of 
Congress  created  two  advisory  commit- 
tees, one  on  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  one  on  the  handicapped.  As  of  May 
12.  the  recommendation  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation that  these  two  committees  be  dis- 
mantled. 

Frankly,  they  were  created  by  Con- 
gress and  we  believe  they  should  be  con- 
tinued. They  are  necessary.  I  will  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  subject  matter  in 
more  detail  at  a  later  time.  But  the  pomt 
is  that  action  must  be  taken  by  either 
the  Senate  or  House  within  a  period 
of  90  days  after  May  17.  The  two  advi- 
sory committees  are  Important,  as  I  have 
said  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped  and 
the  deaf.  They  should  be  continued.  That 
is  the  reason  this  resolution  is  brought 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  resolution  would  continue  these 
two  statutory  advisory  committees  de- 
signed to  serve  the  welfare  of  handicap- 
ped people  and  their  families.  The  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  proposed 
terminating  these  committees  and  re- 
placing them  with  one  committee  which 
will  have  standing  only  as  long  as  he 
deems  it  necessary. 

The  committees  in  question,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
for  the  Deaf,  and  the  National  Advisors- 
Committee  on  Handicapped  Children 
were  specifically  designed,  however,  not 
just  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  or  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  but  to  provide  information  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  field  of  persons 
concerned  with  the  handicapped  about 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  programs. 

These  advisory  committees  have  also 
played  a  role  in  the  development  of  leg- 
islation serving  handicapped  children. 
In  recent  shears  the  advisory  committees 
have  recommended  the  development  of 
programing  for  preschool  children,  the 
construction  of  model  school  facilities 
for  the  deaf,  and  so  forth. 

The  committees'  analysis  of  these  prob- 
lems is  sometimes  quite  separate  from 
that  of  the  executive  branch  and  so  pro- 
vides the  Congress  with  an  additional 
point  of  view  which  is  very  desirable  in 
legislative  consideration. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  It  would  weaken 
our  program  emphasis  on  the  handi- 
capped to  make  the  advisory  committees 
totally  subject  to  the  Commissioner  or 
the  Secretary.  A  recent  communication 
from  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
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on  Handicapped  Children  makes  that 
case.  At  present,  the  committee  is 
strongly  dissatisfied  with  proposals  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
wealcen  the  status  of  the  BEH,  which  was 
created  specifically  by  the  Congress  to 
provide  a  strong,  comprehensive,  leader- 
ship-oriented administrative  vmit  within 
that  office  to  develop  additional  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children. 

At  present,  approximately  half  of  the 
handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States  are  being  denied  equal  educational 
opportimity,  and  it  is  essential  that  our 
Grovemment  make  every  effort  to  fulfill 
our  responsibility  to  these  children.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  this  advisory  commit- 
tee was  carefully  picked  by  the  cvirrent 
administration,  it  has  carefully  exam- 
ined the  facts  and  finds  itself  opposed  in 
several  instances  with  OE  and  DHEW 
policy  about  programing  for  handicapped 
children. 

I 'personally  feel  this  kind  of  citizen 
input  to  be  so  essential  that  it  must  be 
protected  from  the  vagaries  of  changes 
In  the  executive  branch  and  it  Is  for  that 
reason  that  I  propose  extending  the  life 
of  these  advisory  committees,  statu- 
torally,  for  3  additional  years. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  be  my  guess 
that  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) will  certainly  prevail  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  the  action  taken  is  one  which 
will  put  him  In  a  position  to  have  the 
resolution  called  up  and  acted  on.  I  do 
not  Euiticipate  any  particular  problem. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  sincerely  thank  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  and  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  cooperation  of  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btrd).  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
lor  calling  attention  to  the  period  of  time 
rather  than  the  expression  I  used,  "at  a 
later  date." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  request,  I  think,  which  is  a  little 
beyond  the  ordinary.  Let  me  state  this 
for  the  Record,  to  be  sxire  that  we  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  it. 

As  I  understand  my  colleague's  re- 
quest, he  has  submitted  a  resolution  and 
has  asked  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  remsdn 
at  the  desk,  let's  say,  for  not  to  exceed 
48  hours  without  its  being  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee.  Am  I  cor- 
rect^ 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
would  he  agree  with  me  that  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  were  to  ask  for 
Immediate  consideration  and  objection 
were  entered,  it  would  automatically 
come  up  for  consideration  tomorrow  if 
there  is  a  period  for  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  If  he  were 
to  do  that  now,  it  would  automatically 
come  up,  by  going  over,  under  the  rule. 

The  way  I  phrased  this,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  protected.  In  that  his  resolu- 
tion is  printed  tn  the  Record,  it  will  lie 
at  the  desk,  and  the  Senate  Is  not  yet 
committed  to  take  it  up  for  immediate 
consideration. 

I  think  we  can  have  this  understand- 
ing: Under  the  request  I  have  suggested, 
the  Senator  will  have  his  resolution 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  it  will  lie  at 
the  desk  pending  further  disposition  for 
not  to  exceed  48  hours,  which  gives  him 


ample  time,  before  the  Senate  adjourns 
for  thQ  August  recess,  to  call  it  up  for 
immediate  consideration  by  unanimous 
consent,  if  it  is  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle;  and  barring  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  48  hours  it  would,  other- 
wise, be  automatically  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  think  that  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  Is  eminently 
satisfactory.  Again,  I  express  genuine 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qtarrat) 
for  their  co<H>eration  and  understanding 
In  this  vital  matter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, for  himself,  Mr.  Stafpord,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Cranston  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolution  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conunlsstoner  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  abcdltlon  of  certain  ad- 
visory committees 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  established  by 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  October  19.  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  258,  89th  Congress)  and  the  abolition 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  established  by  section 
604  of  the  Education  and  Handicapped  Act 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  17  May,  1973 
In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  IS 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  1  ^  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  a  jn.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
t(»norrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
thehour  of  11  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  fol- 
lowing which  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators, there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busmess 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  de- 
bate the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7935,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  under  a 
time  limitation  of  80  minutes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate,  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  already  been  ordered. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report,  but  not  earlier  than  12  noon — 
under  the  arrangement,  it  will  probably 
not  be  earUer  than  1  pjn. — the  Senate 
will  resiune  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
5777.  the  so-called  hobby  protection  bill, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Tower,  which  will 
be  the  pending  question  when  the  Sen- 
ate resumes  consideration  of  that  bill. 
There  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
Tower  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  already  been  ordered. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Tower  a  vote  will  occur  immediately 
on  the  final  passage,  following  its  ad- 
vancement to  third  reading,  of  course, 
of  H.R.  5777. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  H.R.  5777  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  debate  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message,  with  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes,  and  with  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  automatically  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  occur  at  the  hour  of  3:30 
p.m. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  vote  on 
the  override  of  the  Presidential  veto  the 
leadership  is  not  presently  sure  as  to 
what  will  be  taken  up,  but  I  sissume  the 
Senate  wfll  at  that  time  revert  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  S.  5,  the  so-caUed  Public  Serv- 
ice Employment  Act.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
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may  occiu*  on  amendments  thereto  and 
possibly  on  final  passage  of  that  bill 
tomorrow. 

As  to  Friday,  I  cannot  say  what  the 
8ituati(Xi  will  be.  Of  course,  there  are 
controversial  conference  reports  that 
may  be  called  up.  thus  necessitating  yea- 
and-nay  votes.  There  may  be  other  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  that  have  been 
cleared  by  Friday.  In  any  event,  Senators 
should  be  prepared  for  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  Friday,  that  being  the  final  day  before 
the  August  recess. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNtET  1 1  AJtf. 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
re  be  no  further  business  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:21 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row. Thursday.  August  2,  1973,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  1,  1973: 

Department  op  State 

Theodore  L.  Ellot,  Jr.,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  C^ass  One,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

Department  op  Justice 

John  W.  Stokes,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Oeorgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 
In  the  Ais  Force 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  states  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Bseerve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  693(a),  Title  10  of  the  United 
8Ut«8  Code,  as  amended : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
LINE  or  the  air  force 
MaJ.  Harold  C.  L.  Beardsley.  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
Ma].  Frederick  A.  Blah  us,  2i3-3a-6884FO. 


MaJ.    Robert    L.    Bordwlne.    Jr.,    441-32- 
0432Pa. 

Maj.  Ernest  R.  Bosettl,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 

MaJ.  Peter  G.  Bramblr,  083-26- 1926PG. 

Maj.  Norbert  W.  Brandt,  XXX-XX-XXXXPa. 

MaJ.  Robert  J.  Collins,  XXX-XX-XXXXPO. 

MaJ.  Klncheon  V.  Combs.  260-30-681 IPO. 

MaJ.  William  R.  Custer,  462-16-204aFa. 

MaJ.  Roy  E.  Degan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFa. 

MaJ.  Jack  D.  Dobler,  540-36-2 164FO. 

MaJ.  John  C.  Druke.  046-28-37e3FG. 

MaJ.  Earl  A.  Ehrenberg,  473-20-1  iSflPG. 

MaJ.  Rudolf  F.  Gehrmann,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 

MaJ.  Arthur  B.  Haesche,  Jr..  049-a4-8376FO. 

MaJ.  Francis  L.  Hales.  628-26-64 14FO. 

MaJ.  Alfred  R.  Hanson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 

MaJ.  Roger  L.  Harrison.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 

MaJ.  John  A.  Henke,  XXX-XX-XXXXFa. 

MaJ.  Claude  A.  Holland,  XXX-XX-XXXXFa. 

MaJ.  Lewis  A.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXXPO. 

MaJ.  Michael  C.  Jordan,  XXX-XX-XXXXPa. 

MaJ.  Donald  E.  Joy.  Jr.,  045-30-0 140FQ. 

MaJ.  Merlin  S.  Eeely.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 

MaJ.  Wlllard  E.  Kline.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 

MaJ.  Richard  D.  Lang.  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 

MaJ.  Ulay  W.  Uttleton.  XXX-XX-XXXXFa. 

MaJ.  Clarence  W.  Long,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 

MaJ.  Vincent  L.  Looby.  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
MaJ.    Harrie    B.    M»rirh«nn     jr._    372-30- 
9738FO. 

MaJ.  William  H.  Orr,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
MaJ.  Boris  Ortiz,  062-26-23 18PO. 
MaJ.  Jose  A.  Parodl,  680-^«4-0082FG. 
MaJ.    David    J.    Pendergast.    Jr.,    037-20- 
3827FO. 

MaJ.  Gilbert  E.  Petrlna,  171-a8-2131FG. 
MaJ.  Carl  C.  Poythress,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 
MaJ.  Paul  R.  RoulUard.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 
MaJ.  Lawrence  H.  Shelton.  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
MaJ.  Richard  H.  Slemmer.  286-26-409 IFO. 
MaJ.  Arthur  P.  Tesner,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
MaJ.  James  L.  Walters.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX10. 
MaJ.  William  A.  WUson,  XXX-XX-XXXXPQ. 
MaJ.  Paul  L.  Wright.  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
MaJ.  Robert  T.  Toshlzuml,  676-a8-2660FG. 

U.S.  Abmt 
The  United  States  Army  Reserve  officer 
named  herein  for  promotion  as  a  Reserve 
Commissioned  officer  of  the  Army  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  7ode, 
Section  693a  and  3384. 


To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Charles  J.  West,  Jr.,  SSN  068-1871274, 
Infantry. 


CONFIRMAnONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  Augiist  1, 1973 : 

Central  Inteixiceitce       , 

WUllam  Egan  Colby,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

DlBTEICT     OF     COLTTMBIA     COtTMCII. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers Of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  for 
terms  expiring  February  1,  1976: 

Henry  S.  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Marguerite  C.  Selden,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

W.  Antoinette  Ford,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
Frank  B.  Elliott,  of  Vlrgmu.  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
(The  above  ncunlnatlons  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  dvUy  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Sttferior  Coitkt  op  the  District  of  Colitmbu 
Orman  W.  Ketcbam,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge,  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of  15  years. 
Edmond  T.  Daly,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge.  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  fc«'  the 
term  of  15  years. 

UjS.  Aib  Force 
The  following  officer  imder  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impcntance 
and  responsibUity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066. 
in  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^ed/iesday,  August  1,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  f (lowing  prayer: 

Brethren,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace; 
arid  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be 
With  vou.—n  Corinthians  13:  11. 

In  the  spirit  and  words  of  Saint  Fran- 
cis let  us  offer  our  morning  prayer. 

"Ix>rd,  make  me  an  instrumoit  of  Thy 

peace: 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 
Where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 
Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 
Where  there  Is  despair,  hope; 
Where  there  Is  darkness,  light; 
Where  there  is  sadness,  Joy. 

"O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not 

so  much  seek 
To  be  consoled  as  to  console; 
To  be  imderstood  as  to  understand; 
To  be  loved  as  to  love; 
Ptor  it  is  in  giving  that  we  recfelve. 
It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned. 
And  it  Is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom  to 

eternal  life." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
ammed  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
542)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  concern- 
ing the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the 
President,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
FtTLBRicHT,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Ajken,  Mr.  Case, 
and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  373)  entitled 
"An  act  to  Insure  the  separation  of  Fed- 
eral powers  and  to  protect  the  legislative 
function  by  requiring  the  President  to 
notify  the  Congress  whenever  he,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
impounds,  orders  the  impounding,  or 
permits  the  impounding  of  budget  au- 
thority, and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  approve  the  impoimd- 
ing  action,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  re- 
quire the  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  to  cease  such  siction,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  directed  by  Congress, 
and  to  establish  a  ceiling  on  fiscal  year 
1974  expenditures,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Perot,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
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Gurnet  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  628.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  an- 
nuity reduction  made.  In  order  to  provide  a 
surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity,  during 
periods  when  the  annuitant  is  not  married; 

S.  871.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  TTnited 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Ouard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

S.  1560.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  to  provide  public 
service  employment  for  disadvantaged  and 
long-term  unemployed  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CHESTER  M.  WIGGIN,  JR. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  this  morning 
that  Commissioner  Chester  M.  Wiggln, 
Jr.,  of  Hopklnton,  N.H.,  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
one  of  88  victims  of  that  tragic  plane 
crash  yesterday  noon  at  Logan  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  Boston. 

A  highly  respected  New  Englander. 
"Chet"  Wiggin  was  well  known  to  us  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges 
of  New  Hampshire  from  1953  to  1962.  and 
as  administrative  assistant  to  our  col- 
league. Senator  Norris  Cotton,  through 
1969. 

Appointed  by  President  Nixon  in  1970 
as  Cochairman  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission,  he  served  in  that 
position  until  the  President  named  him 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
last  October. 

A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
Bcston  University  Law  School,  Commis- 
sioner Wiggin  served  in  combat  with  the 
Marines  in  World  War  n  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

He  was  a  distinguished  attorney  who 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  bars 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

He  was  Marine  legal  aide  to  the 
Undor  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1945 
to  1947  and  was  an  attorney  adviser  in 
the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  from  1947  to  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  to  know  Chet 
Wiggin  very  well  during  the  past  few 
years  in  his  positions  as  New  England 
regional  commission  cochairman,  and 
as  an  Interstate  CoJMierce  Commissioner 
who  came  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  budget  matters. 

He  was  a  kind  and  imassumlng  human 
being  but  always  a  man  ■».'  great  principle 
smd  integrity.  He  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  spent  a  lifetime  mastering 
the  intricacies  of  government  and  ap- 
plied this  knowledge,  in  a  very  practical 
manner,  so  that  it  would  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

Commissioner  Wiggin  was  a  true  and 
good  friend.  His  loss  is  a  deep  shock  to 
his  many  friends  in  Washington  and  New 


Engltuid.  I  extend  to  Ills  widow,  Mrs. 
Joyce  Wiggin.  my  profound  sympathy  in 
her  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND)  paying  a  fine  tribute 
to  my  friend  and  constituent.  Chester  M. 
Wiggin,  Jr.  It  was  a  terrible  shock  this 
morning  to  hear  of  his  death,  as  he  was 
traveling  by  air  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Washington.  D.C.  This  was  a  trip 
which  we  often  took  together.  I  always 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  it  gave  me  to 
exchange  views  and  information  con- 
cerning a  wide  spectnim  of  problems, 
with  my  knowledgeable  and  delightful 
friend. 

Chet  was  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  public  ser\'ants  I  have 
ever  met  and  worked  with.  He  was  a  real 
pro.  He  served  as  administrative  assist- 
ant on  the  staffs  of  U.S.  Senators  Styles 
Bridges  and  Norris  Cotton  with  effec- 
tiveness and  great  distinction.  He  then 
became  the  Federal  cochairman  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission.  In 
this  capacity  I  continued  my  close  asso- 
ciation with  Chet  Wiggin.  It  was  truly 
delightful  to  work  with  him  on  problems. 
He  was  responsive:  he  was  practical:  and 
he  was  always  aware  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing a  Member  of  Congress  trying  to  solve 
governmental  problems. 

Chet  Wiggin 's  professional  career  con- 
tinued with  his  appointment  to  serve  as 
Commissioner  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  was  typical  of  his 
professionalism  and' Interest  in  approach- 
ing real  problems  constructively  that  he 
took  great  interest  in  and  was  carefully 
studying  the  railroad  crisis  facing  the 
Northeastern  United  States.  His  death  is 
a  real  tragedy,  and  a  great  loss  to 
America. 

My  wife.  Hilary,  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  Joyce  Wiggin,  wife 
of  this  great  man  and  good  friend 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pro- 
foundly shocked  yesterday  when  I  learned 
of  the  tragic  death  of  my  dear  friend  and 
ICC  member,  Chet  Wiggin,  in  an  aircraft 
accident  in  Boston.  With  his  untimely 
passing,  New  Hampshire  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  dedicated  and  selfless  public 
servant,  and  I  have  lost  a  truly  valued 
friend  and  colleague. 

Chefs  long  and  distinguished  career 
spaimed  more  than  30  years  of  outstand- 
ing achievement  and  service  to  his  State 
and  to  his  coimtry.  After  combat  service 
with  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific  in  the 
Second  World  War,  he  served  as  a  key 
legal  aid  in  the  Navy  Department.  Fol- 
lowing that  time,  he  was  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  late  great  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire — Styles  Bridges — for 
nearly  10  years.  His  tremendous  capacity 
for  public  service  was  again  amply 
demonstrated  in  1962  when  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Norris  Cotton,  chose  him  to  t>e  his 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Chet  served  in  that  position  with  dis- 
tinction and  competence  until  1969  when 
he  was  nominated  by  the  President  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission.  Chet  served 
with  the  Commission  until  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  last  year  as  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  he 


performed  his  duties  was  vividly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  when  he  left  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  for 
the  ICC,  he  was  warmly  and  personally 
commended  for  his  diligence  and  com- 
petence by  each  of  the  six  New  England 
Governors. 

Chet  came  to  the  ICC  at  a  time  when 
the  nature  of  its  regulatory  mandate  is 
taking  on  increasing  importance  and  im- 
mediacy as  the  Nation  wrestles  with  crit- 
ical transportation  problems.  It  is  indic- 
ative of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Chet 
was  held  by  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  our  Government  that 
he  was  selected  for  service  on  the  Com- 
mission. By  all  accounts  he  carried  out 
the  tremendously  imix>rtant  and  intri- 
cate duties  of  his  new  post  with  his  cus- 
tomary ability,  skill,  and  dedication. 

Tragedy  has  cut  short  what  promised 
to  be  more  years  of  outstanding  public 
service  by  one  of  New  Hampshire's  lead- 
ing citizens.  It  is  an  awful  loss. 

Chet  Wiggin  will  long  be  remembered 
for  what  he  was — a  highly  effective  pub- 
licly motivated  civic  leader,  a  fine  citizen 
and  a  true  friend  to  all.  His  presence  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  thousands  who  knew 
and  loved  him  but  his  memory  will  en- 
dure forever. 

To  his  beloved  wife  Joyce  together  with 
his  hundreds  of  friends  and  admirers,  go 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Virginia  and 
myself  during  this  sad  and  difficult  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  late 
Chester  W.  Wiggin,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


\ 


DISAPPOINTING  PRICES  OF 
TOBACCO  SALES 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  inplude  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  tobacco  farmers  in  our 
area  are  very  concerned  about  the  sell- 
ing price  of  tobacco.  When  we  move  to 
the  marketplace,  we  do  so  with  anticipa- 
tion. The  opening  prices  on  the  auction 
market  averaged  2.3  percent  over  last 
year's  prices.  This  small  Increase  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  farm  labor.  We 
were  concerned  about  the  10-percent 
mcrease  in  tobacco  acreage  allotment. 
We.  as  fanners,  simply  do  not  need  to 
grow  more  tobacco  and  get  less  money 
for  It. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  would  have  strengthened  the 
purchases  from  the  German  mark,  the 
English  poimd,  and  the  Japanese  yen.  It 
Is  our  hope  now  that  in  the  weeks  ahead 
the  prices  will  increase  as  we  move  from 
lower-stalk  tobacco  to  middle-stalk 
tobacco. 
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The  question  has  been  asked  about 
collusion  among  tobacco  companies.  We 
certainly  could  not  accuse  anyone  about 
these  type  tactics.  It  is  our  hop>e  that  the 
market  in  the  weeks  ahead  will  move  to- 
ward stronger  prices.  If  the  prices  remain 
as  low  as  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  our  feeling  that  we  have  grown  too 
much  tobacco  and  are  getting  less  money 
for  it.  ^^^^^^^^ 

APPOINTMENT  ON  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  426,  PREMARKET  TESTING  OP 
CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  taJce  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  426)  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  by  requiring 
premarket  testing  of  new  chemical  sub- 
stances and  to  provide  for  screening  of 
the  results  of  such  testing  prior  to  com- 
mercial production,  to  require  testing  of 
certain  existing  chemical  substances,  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  the  use  and 
distribution  of  chemical  substances,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Moss,  Stuckey,  Eckhardt, 
Brothill  of  North  Carolina,  Ware,  and 
McCollister. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8825, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT:  SPACE, 
SCIENCE.  VETERANS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1974 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8825)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  bo2irds,  commissions,  and  cor- 
porations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  jbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  27, 
1973.) 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring 
back  to  the  House  today  a  conference 
report  on  the  HUD-space-science-vet- 
erans  appropriation  bill  for  1974.  The 
foundation  of  the  democratic  process 
rests  on  the  abihty  of  its  people  and  its 
institutions  to  make  reasonable  accom- 
modation, and  reach  sound  decisions. 


The  conferees  on  this  bill  were  faced 
with  a  number  of  difficult  issues — and 
we  resolved  all  of  the  differences  except 
in  a  single  instance.  I  believe  we  have 
brought  back  a  good  bill.  Before  I  discuss 
that  one  exception,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  sum  up  what  this  Important 
bill  contains. 

The  total  amount  in  this  conference 
report  is  $19,056,500,000. 

The  House  passed  this  bill  on  June  22, 
1973.  with  a  total  of  $19,070,954,000  in 
new  obligational  authority. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  a  few  days 
later  on  Jime  30.  1973,  with  a  total  of 
$19,118,373,063. 

The  conferees  have  brought  back  a 
report  that  is  under  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills — $14,454,000  under  the 
House  and  $61,873,063  under  the  Senate. 

The  conference  total  is  also  $1,827.- 
723.000  below  the  comparable  amount  of 
new  obligational  authority  provided  for 
the  agencies  and  department  in  the  bill 
for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

You  may  recall  that  the  administra- 
tion proposed  terminating  community 
development  categorical  grant  programs 
in  the  budget  requests  and  replacing 
them  with  a  new  program  of  special 
revenue  sharing. 

While  $2,160,000,000  was  provided  for 
community  development  assistance  Isist 
year,  the  budget  this  year  contains  only 
$137,500,000  for  these  purposes.  This 
would  leave  a  1-year  hiatus  for  com- 
munity development  support  and  cause 
locTl  governments  great  hardship.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  agreed  that  these 
programs  should  not  be  precipitously  ter- 
minated by  executive  flat. 

The  total  reported  from  conference, 
including  $775,000,000  to  continue  these 
programs  through  the  next  fiscal  year, 
Is  therefore  $439,047,000  above  the  orig- 
inal budget  estimates.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  the  administration  has  sub- 
mitted an  informal  budget  amendment 
to  the  other  body  requesting  an  increase 
of  $260,000,000  above  the  original  re- 
quests. The  net  effect  of  these  informal 
requests  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  reduce 
the  increase  above  the  budget  to 
$179,047,000. 

Furthermore,  the  net  impact  of  the 
conference  bill  on  budget  outlays  is  un- 
changed from  the  $20,223,734,000  esti- 
mated in  the  budget  for  1974,  and  as 
proposed  by  the  House  bill. 

Withhi  these  overall  totals  for  the  bUl, 
the  new  obligational  authority  in  the 
conference  report  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  $3,- 
092,916.000. 

One  amendment  is  reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement,  but  there  is  no  real 
disagreement  between  the  conferees.  The 
conference  committee  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate estimate  of  $2,020  million  for  housing 
payments,  and  has  earmarked  a  "floor" 
of  $280  million,  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate,  for  payment  of  operating  sub- 
sidies to  local  housing  authorities,  in- 
stead of  $315  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  conferees 
strongly  urge  the  legislative  committees 
to  undertake  a  thorough  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  concept  of  "operating  sub- 
sidies." What  is  the  effect  of  these  sub- 
sidies on  the  efficient  management  and 


operation  of  local  housing  authorities? 
Are  the  charges  of  alleged  abuses  accu- 
rate? If  so,  how  serious  are  they?  I  think 
these  are  important  questions.  An  In- 
vestigative report  made  by  our  commit- 
tee last  year  Indicates  we  need  to  get  the 
answers  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  the  "701"  comprehensive  planning 
grants  program  the  conferees  recom- 
mend a  compromise  flgure  df  $75  million. 
The  House  had  provided  $25  million  to 
carry  this  program  through  flscal  year 
1974  and  well  into  1975,  utilizing  the 
large  carryover  unexpended  balances  in 
this  program.  The  increase  to  $75  million 
should  adequately  provide  for  pismning 
agencies  through  flscal  year  1975,  and 
until  the  Congress  has  a  better  reading 
on  the.  outcome  of  the  Responsive  Gov- 
ernments Act,  the  Better  Communities 
Act,  or  other  legislatian  from  the  legisla- 
tive committees  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

A  total  of  $3,002,100,000  is  included 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration;  $569,600,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  $39,860,000 
for  the  Federal .  Commimications  Com- 
mission: $34,027,000  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission:  and  $47,500,- 
000  for  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  bill  also  provides  $12,265,807,000 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  is 
am  incresise  of  $52,807,000  over  the  budget 
request.  The  increase  is  entirely  for  medi- 
cal care  or  hospital  construction  items. 
It  will  help  to  Insure  an  adequate  level 
and  quality  of  care  for  our  veterans. 

The  conference  committee,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  could  not  agree  on  one  is- 
sue, which  the  House  conferees  felt  did* 
not  belong  in  this  Dill.  Amendments  Nos. 
44  and  45  are  therefore  brought  back  in 
disagreement. 

The  Senate  proposed  a  new  general 
provision  to  limit  funds  for  the  purchase, 
hire,  or  operation  and  maintenance  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  that  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  department  and  agencies 
included  in  this  bill. 

The  House  conferees  are  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  provision  is  unfair,  unjusti- 
fled,  discriminatory,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered by  legislative  committees  and 
made  applicable  to  all  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  military,  if  it  is  desirable  at  all. 

Furthermore,  while  It  appears  that 
section  405(b)  was  primarily  Intended 
to  prevent  the  purchase,  hire,  or  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  any  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  the  transportation  by 
senior  officials  of  the  Government  be- 
tween their  dwelling  and  place  of  em- 
ployment, this  provision  could  siffect  a 
great  many  Government  employees  even 
at  the  very  lowest  levels. 

Since  May  31.  1968,  the  standardized 
Government  travel  regulations  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  allows  an 
agency  to  provide  reimbursement  "for 
the  usual  taxi  cab  fares  paid  by  an  em- 
ployee for  travel  tetween  his  office  and 
home — when  he  is  dependent  on  public 
transportation  for  such  travel  incident 
to  officially  ordered  work  outside  of  his 
regular  working  hours,  and  his  travel  is 
during  hours  of  Infrequently  scheduled 
public  transportation  or  darkness." 

Many  times  It  becomes  necessary  for 
secretaries  of  various  Government  offi- 
cials to  work  on  prionty  items  into  the 
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evening,  and  current  authority  allows  the 
agencies  to  reimburse  such  employees 
for  their  travel  fares.  This  provision  of 
the  standardized  travel  regulations  is 
useful  in  providing  safe  conduct  for  them 
to  their  homes  during  the  late  evening 
hours. 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  Senate 
provision  are  unclear.  If  existing  law 
covering  passenger  motor  vehicle  usage 


is  less  than  clear,  and  in  need  of  revision, 
this  should  be  thoroughly  researched  by 
the  legislative  committees  and  made  the 
subject  of  substantive  legislation  and 
made  applicable  to  all  departments  and 
agencies,  and  not  just  the  few  in  this  bill. 
The  House  conferees  recommend  that 
the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  No.  44,  and  that 
it  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 


The  House  conferees  feel  that  the 
compromises  reached  with  the  Senate 
are  reasonable.  The  bill  provides  funds 
for  vital  activities. 

I  will  include  in  my  remarks  a  table 
showing  the  action  taken  on  each  item, 
the  comparison  with  1973,  Kadi  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  the 
conference  report  be  adopted. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY,  HUD-SPACE-SCIENCE- VETERANS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1974  (H.R.  8825) 

INote:  All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  appropriations  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Budget 

estimates  of 

New  budget  new  budget 

(obligational)       (oMigational) 

authority,  fiscal     authority,  fiscal 

year  1973  >  year  1974 


(2) 


(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(«) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Budget 

estimates  of 

New  budget        new  budget 

(obligational)      (obligational) 

Conference      authority,  fiscal  aothoritv, 

yeer  1973   fiscal  yter  1974 


action 
(6) 


(7) 


(«) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bfl 
(10) 


TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing    Production    and    Mortgage 

Credit 
Federal  Housing  Administration 

Rent  supplement  program: 

Increased  limitation  for  annual 

contract  authorization 

(Cumulative  annual  contract  au- 
thorization)   . 

Homeownership  and   rental  housing 
assistance: 
Homeownership    assistance,    in- 
creased  limitation  for  annual 

contrKt  authorization. 

(Cumulative  annual  contrKt  au- 
thorization)  

Rental    housing    assistance,    in- 
creased limitation  for  annual 

contract  authorization 

(Cumulative  annual  contract  au- 
thorization).  

•  Nonprofit  sponsor  assistance 

College  housing: 

Increased   limitation  for  annual 

contract  authorization 

(Cumulative  annual  contract  au- 
thorization)  

Salaries  and  expenses.  Housing  produc- 
tion and  mortgage  credit  programs.. 

Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insuf- 
ficiencies 
Special  assistance  functions  fund; 


($48,000,000) (-$48,000,000). 

(280,000,000)  ($280  000,000)  ($280,000,000)  ($280,000,000)  ($280,000,000)  


($170,000,000)  . . (-$170,000,000). 

(665,000,000)  ($665,000,000)  ($665,000,000)  ($665,000,000)  ($665,000,000)  


(175,000.000)..  (-175,000,000). 

(700,000,000)   (700,000,000)   (700,000,000)   (700,000,000)   (700.000,000). 


-1,000,000 


(5.000,000) (-5,000.000) 

(40,600,000)   (40,600,000)   (40,600,000)   (40,600,000)   (40.600,000)  

15,748,000     5,300,000     5,300,000     5,120,000     5,120.000    -10,628.000    -$180,000    -$180,000 


19,496,000     19,821.000     19,821,000     19,821,000     19,821,000      -1-325,000 

95,647,000 -95,647.666 


Total,  Housing  Production  and 
Mortgage  Credit 

Housing  Management 

Housing  payments 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Housing  man- 
agement programs 


36,244.000         120,768,000  25.121,000  24,941.000  24,941,000         -11,303,000      -95.827,000  -180,000 


1,800,000,000      2.100,000,000      2,100,000,000      2,020,000,000      2,020,000.000        -1-220,000,000      -80,000,000      -80.000.000  

21,000.000  24,475.000  24,475,000  23,155,000  23,900,000  -(-2,900,000  -575,000  -575,000       -{-$745.0(10 


Total,  Housing  Management..,.    1,821,000.000     2,124,475,000     2,124.475,000     2,043,155,000     2.043.900,000      -(■222,900.000     -80,575,000     -»,575,000        -(-745,000 


Community  Planning  and  Management 

Comprehensive  planning  grants 

Community  development  training  and 

urban  fellowship  programs 

New  community  assistance  grants 

Salaries    and    expenses.    Community 

planningandmanagementpfograms . 

Total,  Community  Planning  and 
Management 


100,000,000         110.000,000  25,000,000         110,000,000  75,000,000         -25,000,000      -35,000,000      -(-50.000,000    -35,000,000 

3,500,000 
7, 500, 000 

10. 134, 000 


-3,  SOO.  000 
-7. 500, 000 


11,625,000 


10,134.000 


9.875,000 


10,134,000 -1.491,000 


-1-2581000 


121,134,000         121,625,000  35,134,000         119,875.000  85.134,000         -36.000,000      -36,491,000     -1-50,000,000    -34,741,000 


Community  Development 

Model  cities  programs 

Urban  renewal  programs 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund. .   

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities 

Open  space  land  programs 

Salaries   and    expenses,    Community 
development  programs 


.  5S2S2'222    -.-ii-iAi-Aii-     150.900.000      150.000,000      150,000,000     -350,000,000  -(-150,000,000 

1.450.000,000         137.500,000         600.00a000         600.000.000         600.000;000       -SSploOOloOO    +462;500;000 

/U,  InRI,  WMI 


<n  /uv.  ~»  -        -70.000.000 

40,000.000 -40  000  000 

100,000,000 70,000,000 25,6c6,666'      -75; ooo! 000    +2i 666.066" '-45, 666,'666'+25,o66,'666 


25.159,000 


22,900,000  22,900,000 


22,170,000 


22.413,000 


-2, 746, 000 


-487,000 


-487,000        -(-237,000 


Total,  Community  Devele^mentT 
Federal  Insurance  Admiiastration 
Flood  insurance 


2,185,159,000         160,400,000         842.900,000         772,176.000         797,413,000    -1,387,746,000    -(-637,013,000      -45,487,000    -(-25.237,000 


10, 000, 000 


20,000.000    20,000.000    20.000,000    20,000,000    -1-10,000.000 
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New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1973  > 

(2) 

Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1974 

(3) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 

Conference 
action 

(6) 

Conference  Ktion  compared  with— 

Agency  and  item 
0) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1973 

(7) 

Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1974 

House  bill 
(9) 

Senate  bill 
(10) 

TIUE  1— Continued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND 
URBAN    DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Research  and  Technology 

RMMrch  and  technolOKV 

53, 000, 000 

71,450.000 

60,000,000 

71,450,000 

65,000,000 

-(-12,000,000 

-6,450,000 

-(-5,000,000 

-6,450,000 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 
Fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity 

9,489.000 

9.850.000 

9.750.000 

9,546,000 

9,546.000 

1 

-(-57, 000 

-304, 000 

-204, 000  . 

V 

Departmental  Management 

^^^^ 

General  departmental  management 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  general 
counsel 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  inspec- 
tor general 

Administration  and  staff  services 

Reg ional  management  and  services 

Total,    Departmental    Manage- 


5,  529, 000 
3,044,000 


16,475,000 
22.991,000 


48.039.000 


6, 350, 000 

3, 350, 000 

8, 125, 000 
11,500,000 
20,200,000 


6,150,000 

3, 250, 000 

6,  S25, 000 
11,500,000 
20,200,000 


6, 042, 000 

3,134,000 

6,  534,  000 
10.731.000 
19,769,000 


6, 042, 000 

3, 166, 000 

6,534,000 
11.460,000 
19, 780, 000 


-(-513. 000 

-(-122,000 

-(-6, 534, 000 
-5,015,000 
-3,211.000 


-308,000 

-184,000 

-1,591,000 

-40,000 

-420,000 


-108.000. 

-84,000 

-291,000  . 

-40,000 

-42t,000 


-|-$32,000 


-(-729,000 
-(-11,000 


49, 525, 000 


47,925,000 


46, 210, 000 


46. 982, 000 


-1.057,000       -2,543.000 


-943, 000        -(-772, 000 


Total,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Title 

TITU  II  I 

SPACE,  SCIENCE,   VETERANS,   AND 
CERTAIN    OTHER    INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Science  and  Technoloflr 
Salaries  and  expenses 


4.2^.065.000 


2.678,093,000     3,165,305,000     3,107,353,000     3,092,916,000    -1,191,149,000    -(-414,823,000     -72,389,000   -14,437,000 


$480,000 


2.100,000 


-$480,000 
-2, 100, 000 


Total,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President 


2,580,000  .. 

-2,580,000 

34,173.000 

$36,860,000 

$39,860,000 

$39,860,000 

$39,860,000 

-(-5.687,000     -(-$3.000.000 

Federal  Communications  Commiuion 
Salaries  and  expenses 

National     Aeronautics     and     Spece 
Admioistratjon 

Research  and  development 2,600,900,000     2,197,000,000     2,194,000,000     2,194,000,000     2,194,000,000       -406,900,000 

Construction  of  tacilities 77,300,000         112,000,000  87,800,000         101,100,000         101,100,000         -(-23.800.000 

Research  and  program  management...       729,450,000        707,000,000        707,000,000        707,000,000        707,000,000         -22,450,000 


-3, 000, 000 
-10,900,000 


i-$13,300,000 


Total,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 3, 407. 650, 000 


3,016,000,000      2,988.800,000      3,002,100,000      3,002,100.000        -405,550,000      -13,900,000      -(-13,300,000 


National  Science  Foundation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Sdentiftc   activities   (special   foreign 
currency  program) 


Total,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion  

Renegotiation  Board 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Salaries  and  expanses  .  . 

Setectiv*  Service  System 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Veterans'  Adminlsl 

(Compensation  and  pensions 
Reediu: 


638.740,000         579,600,000         561,600,000         571,600,000         566.600,000         -72.140,000      -13,000,000       -(-5,000,000    -$5,000,000 

7.000.000  3,000.000  3,000,000  3,000.000  3.000.000  -4.000.000 ■ 

645.740.000         582,600.000         564.600,000         574,600,000         569,600,000         -76,140,000      -13.000.000       -(-5.000,000     -5,000,000 


4.900,000 


4.690,000 


4.690.000 


4,690,000 


4,690,000 


-210.000 


30.293,000 


31,210.000 


34,027,000 


34, 027, 000 


34.027,000 


-(-3, 734, 000        +2. 817, 000 


83.500,000 


55,000.000 


47,500.000 


35.000.000 


6, 448. 000. 000 

2.692.400.000 

4.400.000 


l|ustment  benefits 

Veterans  Insurance  and  indemnities 

(By  transfer) 

Medical  care 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Assistance  for  health  manpower  train- 
ing institutions 

Medical  administration  and  miscella- 
neoui  operating  expenses _. 

General  operating  expenses 320.821,000 

Construction,  major  projects 125,993,000 

Construction,  minor  projects 55,000,000 

Grants  for  construction  of  State  ex- 
tended care  facilities 6.000.000 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines   2,000,000 

Footnote  at  end  of  uble. 


6.506.000.000 
2,526,000,000 


6,506.000,000 
2,526,000,000 


6,506.000.000 
2, 526, 000, 000 


(6,000:000)    (6.000,000) 
2,606,153.000   2,656,000,000 


76, 818, 000 
20,000,000 
28, 737, 000 


71,000,000 


(6,000,000) 
2.670,350,000 
71,000,000 


32,600,000 

315, 000, 000 

61,299.000 

38,701,000 


32,600,000 

313, 822. 000 

61.299,000 

38, 701, 000 


(6. 000. 000) 
2, 706. 805. 063 
77, 800, 000 

55,000,000 

32, 600, 000 
300.000,000 

70,435,000 
39,703,000 


47,500.000 


6,506.000.000 
2, 526, 000, 000 

(6.000,000) 
2.676.261,000 
75,  SOO,  000 

25,000,000 

32,600,000 

310,000,000 

68,343,000 

39,703,000 


-36,000.000       -7.500,000 


+12,500,000 


-1-58,000.000 

-166,400,000 

-<«,400.000 


4-70,108.000     4-20,261,000       4-5,911,000    -30,544,063 
-1,318,000       4-4,500,000       4-4,500,000      -2,300,000 

4-5,000,000      4-25,000,000      4-25,000,000    -30,000,000 

4-3,863,000 
-10,821,000 
-57,650,000 
-15,297.000 

-6,000,000,. 


-5,000,000  -3,822,000  4-10,000,000 
4-7,044.000  4-7.044,000  -2,092.000 
4-1,002,000       4-1,002.000 


^000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000.000 


2,000,000 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY.  HUD-SPACE-SCIENCE-VETERANS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1974  (H.R.  8825>-ContirHH<J 

[Note:  All  amounts  tr«  in  the  form  of  appropriations  unlMs  otbcrwiM  indicatodi 


Cootoronca  action  comparad  with — 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Buditt 

estimates  of  New  budget  New  budget 

New  budget          new  budget  (obligatlonal)  (obligational) 

(obligational)        (obligational)  authority  authority 

authority,  fiscal     authority,  fiscal  recommended  recommended 

year  1973  ■             year  1974  in  House  bill  in  Senate  bill 


(2) 


(3) 


(«) 


(5) 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
rity,  fiscal 


authority, 


Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 


year  1973  fiscal  year  1974 
(7)  (!) 


House  bill        Senate  bill 


(9) 


(10) 


Payment  of  participation  sales  Insuf- 
ficiencies  

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  (limita- 
tion on  obligations) 

Total,  Veterans'  Administration. 

Total,  Space.  Science,  Veterans, 
and  certain  other  independ- 
ent agencies,  title  II 

TITLE  III 

CORPORATIONS 

D;nartment   of   Housing   and   Urban 
Development: 
Federal  Housing  Administration: 

Administrative  expenses 

Nonadministrative  expenses.. 

Government    National    Mortgage 

Association  

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

Administrative  expenses       

Nonadministrative  expenses 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation 

Total,  administrative  and  non- 
administrative  expenses, 
title  III 

Total,  all  titles,  tww  budget 
(obligational)  authority 

>  Includes  all  supplementals. 


5,000,090  4.400,000  4.400,000  4,400,000  4,400.000  -600,000  

(375.000.000)      (400.000.000)      (400.000.000)      (500.000,000)      (500.000,000)    (-1-125.000,000)  (-H  100.000.000)  (-|-I00,0OO.(IOO). 


12.391.322.000      12.213.000.000    12.226.172.000    12,320.743.063    12.265.807.000       -125.515.000      +5Z807.000     -f39,635.000    -54.936.063 
16.600.15«.000    15,939,360,000*15.905.649.000    16.011.020.063    15.963.584.000        -636.574.000      -1-24.224.000      -t-57.935.000    -47.436.063 


(16,598.000)  (15.280.000)  (15.280,000)  (15.080.000)  (15  080.000)  (-1.518.000)        (-200.000)        (-20G.OOO). 

(170,586.000)  (178.730.000)  (178.730,000)  (175,851,000),  (175,851.000)  (-(-5,265,000)     (-2.879,000)     ^-2.879.000). 

(6.000.000)  (7,769.000)  (7.769,000)  (7,750,000)  (7.750.000)  (-(-1.750.000)         (-19,000)         (-19.000). 

(8900.000)  (9,600,000)  (9.250.000)  (9  250.000)  (9.250.000)          (-1-350.000)       (-350.000) 

(17.923.000)  (18.100.000)  (18.100,000)  (18.100.000)  (18,100.000)            (-(-177.0O0) 

(550.000)  (740.000)  (740,000)  (740,000)  (740.000)  (-(-190.000)..  

(220.557.000)  (230.219.000)  (229.869.000)  (226.771.000)  (226.771.000)  (-1-6.214.000)    (-3.448.000)    (-3.098.000). 


20.884.223,000     18.617.453.000     19.070.954,000     19.118.373.063     19.056.500.000     -1.827.723.000    -1-439.047.000       -14.4S4.000     -61.873  063 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  our  committee  is 
back  with  our  disagreement.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  our  charges  as  conferees  are 
to  work  out  a  compromise  with  the  other 
body  while  defending  the  House  position 
as  forcefully  as  possible. 

We  were  able  to  agree  on  numerous 
compromises  involving  numerous  extra- 
ordinarily controverslEil  and  important 
issues. 

In  differences  with  the  other  body  we 
were  able  to  accomplish  satisfa(rt.0Ty 
compromises.  I  commend  our  conferees 
for  subverting  some  of  their  own  individ- 
ual views  and  parochial  preferences  to 
the  will  of  the  House  and  to  the  goal  of 
effecting  reasonable  compromise  except 
for  one  item,  namely :  the  question  of  au- 
tomobiles for  certain  departmental  and 
agency  officials. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  could  not 
effect  a  fair  compromise  on  this  item  but 
to  do  so  would  be  unconscionable.  I  urge 
the  House  to  maintain  the  Hoyse 
position. 

Of  course  the  easy,  popular,  and  dema- 
gogic position  would  be  to  agree  with  the 
other  body  smd  outlaw  all  use  and  appro- 
priation of  f imds  for  official  automobiles. 

"Let  'em  walk,  we  do."  Or  more  appro- 
priately: "Let  'em  jog,  I  do."  "Why  are 
they  so  special?"  "Cars  and  drivers  are 
for  the  wealthy."  "That  archaic  custom 
went  out  with  'Oone  With  the  Wind'." 
"The  practice  Is  abused."  "Some  officials 
took  their  car  to  Baltimore  and  kept  it 
over   night."    "Some   had    their    wives 


driven  to  parties  or  shopping."  "Some 
had  their  children  driven  to  school." 
"Some  drove  them  to  Georgetown  par- 
ties." "Some  of  the  undersecretaries  could 
barely  afford  a  car  when  they  got  their 
Washington  assignment,  let  alone  a 
driver:  let  'em  do  what  they  did  back 
home."  "The  cars  are  too  big;  take  too 
much  gas,  oil  and  upkeep;  pollute  too 
much;  take  up  too  much  parking  space." 
"The  drivers  sit  around  most  of  the  day." 
'The  appearance  of  a  special  class  is  of- 
fensive in  a  democracy."  "The  costs  are 
great  and  the  money  could  be  used  for 
better  purposes,  namely:  the  poor,  the 
old  and  sick  and  others."  "Governmental 
pay  is  g(X}d,  let  'em  rent  their  own  cars 
if  they  are  so  useful."  "I  don't  care  how 
Lisef  ul,  valuable  and  economical  the  prac- 
tice is,  I'm  against  it  because  my  consti- 
tuents think  officials  get  too  much." 
"This  is  a  good  economy  vote;  because  I 
can  balance  it  off  against  some  of  the  big 
spending  bills  coming  up."  "My  constitu- 
ents applaud  me  whenever  I  can  give 
those  fat,  lazy  bureaucrats  the  business." 
"I'll  get  more  publicity  out  of  this  vote 
than  any  five  others  because  the  media 
will  just  eat  this  up." 

I  have  heard  all  the  charges. 

Unfortunately  some  are  true  and  there 
are  some  abuses.  Those  who  have  abused 
this  special  prerequisite  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  others  and  for  us  today.  But 
there  are  always  misusers  of  any  pre- 
requisite. I  am  for  weeding  them  out; 
but  it  is  irresponsible  to  use  a  few  Iso- 
lated abuses  or  violations  of  a  law  as  sm 


excuse  for  rescinding  it.  Any  abuse  of  this 
prerequisite  appears  flagrant,  is  long  re- 
membered, and  invites  the  worst  "press." 

The  Congress  never  has  and  ought  to 
review  the  whole  matter  of  official  auto- 
mobile usage.  It  should  be  done  Govern- 
ment-wide— not  just  with  a  few  agencies 
and  one  department.  The  review  should 
include  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies,  and  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches — everyone. 

A  partial,  narrow  recommendation 
without  hearings,  study,  investigation 
cr  thought  is  simply  not  reasonable  or 
businesslike.  We  embarrass  ourselves 
by  making  such  decisions.  I,  for  one.  do 
not  want  to  make  an  important  decision 
on  such  little  evidence  or  study. 

I  deplore  the  use  of  cars  by  wives  and 
children;  I  deplore  their  use  for  non- 
business uses.  I  believe  some  departments 
and  agencies  have  too  many.  I  believe 
that  "car  pools"  and  "driver  pools  "  could 
be  more  effective  and  efficient  in  some 
circumstances.  I  believe  that  other  trans- 
portation arrangements  could  be  devel- 
oped which  are  more  beneficial  to  the 
officials  and  more  economics^  to  the  tax- 
payer. I  weint  to  put  the  taxpayer's  inter- 
est highest, 

I  believe  some  cars  are  t<x)  big,  too 
expensive,  too  polluting.  I  believe  that 
the  time  of  the  drivers  could  be  better 
utUized. 

I  believe  that  abusers  should  be  strictly 
and  severely  penalized. 

I  believe  a  Government-wide  survey  Is 
urgently  needed.  I  strongly  recommend 
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that  our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
make  such  a  study  and  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  Government-wide  policy  con- 
cerning the  use  of  official  cars  for  high 
ofBcials.  The  study  could  be  authorized 
and  begin  tomorrow. 

But  for  now,  in  the  consideration  of 
appropriation  bills  for  1974  and  particu- 
larly for  the  consideration  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill  for  a  small  number  of 
Federal  agencies  and  one  Federal  de- 
partment, I  believe  that  we  should  not 
suddenly  rescind  the  practice  permit- 
ting the  present  use  of  official  automo- 
bUes. 

At  present  the  law  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  Government-owned  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  official  purposes  is 
not  clear.  The  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
this  area  is  sufficiently  doubtful  that  ad- 
ditional legislation  should  be  enacted 
which  clearly  spells  out  the  congres- 
sional intent. 

At  present  the  Administrative  E^x- 
penses  Act  of  1946  (31  U.S.C.  638a(c) 
(2) )  appears  to  be  the  controlling 
statute. 

The  control  of  the  use  of  Government 
vehicles  is  primarily  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministration discretion  to  be  exercised 
within  the  framework  of  the  applicable 
laws. 

For  many  years  the  Congress  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  House  and  the  other 
body  have  approved  the  purchase  of  large 
automobiles  by  many  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
Section  405  of  the  Senate  bill  would  be 
discriminatory  legislation.  It  singles  out 
only  a  few  agencies  for  discriminatory 
treatment  of  what  is  said  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment-wide problem.  F^r  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  to  support 
administrative  vehicles.  Including  those 
carrying  agency  heads  to  and  from  home. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  indicated  in  writing  that  this 
use  of  a  Government-owned  passenger 
motor  vehicle  does  not  violate  any.  law 
or  regulation. 

Section  405  would  deny  this  funding  to 
only  a  few  agencies,  without  any  showing 
that  there  has  been  any  abuse  by  those 
particular  agencies. 

If  there  is  a  problem,  it  is  one  which 
is  common  to  all  agencies  and  should  be 
dealt  with  on  an  across-the-board  basis 
or  the  section  should  apply  only  to  those 
agencies  to  which  an  abuse  has  been 
established. 

Section  405  would  be  legislative  "over- 
kill." The  Senate  committee  report  cites 
the  "proliferation  of  the  use  of  lim- 
ousines and  sedans  by  an  inordinate 
number  of  Government  officials  far  be- 
low Cabinet  rank"  as  the  reason  for  the 
proposed  section  405.  But  Instead  of 
dealing  with  this  problem,  section  405 
singles  out,  among  others,  the  admin- 
istrators of  NASA  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  all  of  whom 
are  at  Executive  Level  n,  ranking  with 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Military  Departments. 
Section  405  also  cuts  off  the  chairmen 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
slcHi  and  the  Federal  Communications 


Commission,  who  rank  at  Executive 
Level  III,  along  with  the  Under  Secre- 
taries of  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments. None  of  these  officials  is  far  be- 
low Cabinet  rank.  All  of  them  obviously 
bear  major  Federal  responsibilities, 
which  impose  In  many  cases  pressures 
and  demands  fully  equivalent  to  those 
of  Cabinet  Department  heads. 

I  believe  section  405  would  be  bad  pol- 
icy. The  primary  Justification  for  the 
use  of  automobiles  by  agency  heads  is  the 
saving  of  time  for  them  to  devote  to 
their  official  business,  which  amounts 
to  a  saving  of  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Any  of  these  agency  heads  can  testi- 
fy, and  anyone  who  wants  to  observe, 
can  see  for  himself,  that  they  can  and 
do  attend  to  many  of  their  necessary 
duties  while  en  route,  and  do  so  more 
efficiently  than  In  their  offices,  because 
they  are  not  then  preoccupied  with  meet- 
ings and  various  Interruptions  of  their 
routine  day.  Section  405  would  In  effect 
sacrifice  this  time  saving  and  increase 
the  required  working  time  of  agency 
heads,  with  no  advantage  luid  some  like- 
ly added  costs  to  the  Government.  In 
addition,  the  original  justification  for 
the  1946  law,  31  U.S.C.  638a.  which  au- 
thorizes department  heads  to  utilize 
cars,  was  to  maintain  immediacy  of 
communication  with  the  Executive  De- 
partment, and  particularly.  I  suppose  the 
President.  Since  1946  new  agencies  have 
been  created  in  which  the  agency  head, 
though  not  technically  of  Cabinet  rank, 
h£is  had  a  similar  need  with  the  Execu- 
tive. Moreover,  In  the  case  of  fast-mov- 
ing agencies  like  NASA,  the  agency  head 
must  be  in  Instant  communication  with 
the  progress  of  agency  missions  and  be 
available  for  quick  decisio|^s  when  neces- 
sary. Section  405  would  ignore  these 
obvious  mission  requirements. 

Furthermore,  section  405,  as  drafted, 
is  confusing,  arbitrary,  and  inequitable. 
Section  405  would  appear  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment from  being  carried  to  and  from 
his  home,  even  though  the  1946  law 
clearly  permits  this.  The  statement  to 
the  contrary  In  the  Senate  committee 
report  Is  simply  wrong.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee report  also  states  the  intent  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  "limousines  and 
heavy,  medium,  and  light  sedans  by  Fed- 
eral officials."  Yet  section  405  author- 
izes the  use  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
of  types  generally  available  in  motor 
pools,  which  may  include  all  those  types 
of  vehicles.  And  notwithstanding  section 
405.  H.R.  8825  elsewhere  specifically  au- 
thorizes purchase  or  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  by  several  agencies.  In 
addition,  for  no  apparent  reason,  sec- 
tion 405  changes  the  word  "domicile," 
as  used  in  31  U.S.C.  638a.  to  "dwelling," 
and  this  change  calls  in  question  the 
sensible  practice  under  which  Govern- 
ment employees  on  travel  status,  when 
so  authorized,  are  permitted  to  use  a 
GSA  motor  pool  vehicle — or  a  rented 
vehicle — for  travel  between  their  motel 
and  their  temporary  duty  station.  Sec- 
tion 405  would  also  stipulate  that  only 
employees  engaged  In  field  work  in  re- 
mote areas  would  be  eligible  for  certain 
dwelllng-to-employment  transportation. 


This  change  would  upset  longstanding 
Interpretations  of  the  Government 
Travel  RegiUatlons  imder  which  use  of 
a  Government  car  for  transportation  be- 
tween dwelling  and  place  of  employment 
is  permitted  in  certain  specified  circum- 
stances. For  instances :  when  duty  travel 
lor  field  work  commences  from  the 
dwelling,  when  certain  employees  are  re- 
quired to  be  on  standby  duty  around  the 
Clock,  or  when  public  transportation  is 

onLH''^''^"^*°'*  ^^^  employee  is  re- 
quired to  work  unusual  hours.  There  is 
no  apparent  purpose  in  eliminating  these 
equitable  and  u  ell-regulated  pracUces 
Legislative  change  requires  mSre  care: 
;^on°"^''*^''*"°"-  'r^^'"^  ^as  been  prac- 
naci^  no  consideration  given  to  the  pro- 
posed section  405. 

beJL^h«5°  me  that  untU  we  obtain 
better  technical  mformation  at  the  rela- 

SS^/^Tk^"''"*'  °®^^1^  *ho  are  eS- 
nffi^  ^  "^®  "^  °'  *"  Official  car  or  an 
official  car  and  .a  driver  are  a  wise  ex- 
penditure  of  Government  funds 
t«w^*^  ™^"^  persons  of  considerable 
r^fiH  •  ^''P^^tise.  and  experience  who 
nrS.  tt^™  far  more  in  private  enter- 
Kr  ^J^"'^  ^  Washington  to  serve 
oi^hf^  "J*"  ^  ^"*°"s  capacities.  We 
Si  ^»,1°  rf'^"'^^  ^e  can  to  fully 
S.i^^?  ^''"'"-  ^°«*  °^  them  are 
hn^ri^i        }°    commute    between    their 

to  Th^.rc'^°''''i°'.^  ""<=*»  ^  an  hour 
l^rLt^?.^,  ^^"^^  ^^^-  "^^  worktime 
pm,to  f^^  """"^  valuable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment than  the  cost  of  an  automobile 
and  dnv-er.  Some  of  the  most  produ"! 

wSe  t^hJv'f"  ^  ^°"^  "y  *^*«h  Officials 
while  they  are  traveling  by  automobile 

SL?"7'.k'  ^  absolutely  essential  Sat 
most  of  these  high  officials  have  good 
personal  transportation  between  ?Si 
Executive  Department  and  their  aeen! 
cles  axid  elsewhere.  All  of  us  taow  S 
there  is  no  mass  transportation  system 
^^^ble  in  Washington.  In  fact,  tram^ 
portation  and  parking  is  very  bad  to 
^^J"^?^?  as  compared  with  most  any 
?i«rf"'f  ^'^  ^}'^  ''^^on-  All  of  us  know 
^L  *^f*  ^'^'^^  is  inferior  and  practl- 
wi^K^l**  "^^^  *^°"r«  of  the  day  ii 
W^hmgton.  All  of  us  know  that  parking 
IS  at  a  premium  and  practically  nil  at 
numerous  places  where  public  officials 
are  required  to  atterrd.  All  of  u^^Sw 
that  personal  security  in  Washington  is 
a  serious  concern.  There  are  numeroiS 
reasons  peculiar  to  Washington  Thy  an 
official  automobile  and  driver  Is  pra?^ 
i  o^^  ^*l""*'  ^  *°P  governmental  offi- 
^S  ^*'.^'^"  "  ^""^  *»»em  time  or  Sr- 
mltted  them  additional  time  in  which  to 

fherdailj'  """  ^"'^  ^"^'^^  ^«  ™^"^«  ^ 

cf™i"^^®  ^.1  '"^'^y  other  reasons  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  House  Instruct 

Z  'tH'"r.*°  '•^^'  the  proiSSj  o 
the  other  body  which  Is  contained  In 
sections  405  and  40C  of  the  Senate  blU 
and  that  we  urge  the  Senate  to  recede' 
yl^?    ^^^^^^     ^^    the    gentleman 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  ft  would  be  utterly  Impossible  to 
have  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  that  was 
completely  satisfactory  to  every  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  or 
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every  Member  ot  the  House  or  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
view  as  to  whether  or  not  he  thinks  the 
bill  is  reasonably  adequate  under  all  of 
the  circumstances  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  thinks  the  bill  ought  to  be 
enacted  into  law  as  written  in  light  of 
all  the  facts  which  confront  us  at  this 
time. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  this  bill 
is  a  reasonable  bill,  even  though  it  is  over 
the  budget.  In  my  judgment,  the  budget 
was  not  completely  realistic  in  some  re- 
spects, smd  in  my  view  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  compromise,  and 
ought  to  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 
I  hope  it  will  be  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  any- 
body would  ask  for  my  personal  opinion, 
.1  would  urge  that  the  bill  be  enacted  into 
law  because  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
conference  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations performed  especially  well 
on  this  bill,  and  worked  hard  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  believe  we  have  made  a 
reasonable  effort  to  resolve  those  dif- 
ferences. I  think  this  is  as  good  a  bill 
as  we  could  bring  back  under  all  of  the 
many  circumstances.  It  proposes  to  ap- 
propriate more  money  than  I  would  pre- 
fer, but  nevertheless  I  think  it  is  a  good 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND) ,  the  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
coTT) ,  and  all  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  trying  to  reach  a  reasonably  accept- 
able bill.  I  beUeve  the  House  will  feel  that 
it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
cur In  the  statement  of  the  chairman, 
and  I  too  would  say  that  I  am  not  very 
happy  with  an  appropriation  bill  that 
runs  this  amoimt  over  the  budget.  How- 
ever, I  recognize  the  difficult  situation 
which  confronted  the  situation,  and  I 
would  personally  urge  the  President  to 
sign  the  bill.  Whether  he  will  or  not.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  hope  that  he  will. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  having  an  appropriation  bill  go 
over  in  this  amount  rather  than  the  one 
in  HEW  that  goes  $1.2  billion  over,  and 
in  reality  it  is  $1.8  billion  if  you  add  on 
that  money  that  wsw  originally  intended 
for  expenditure  after  fiscal  1974.  This  is 
a  different  situation,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  reach  a  reasonable  compromise. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  we  will  have  no 
problem  with  this  bill  because  I  think 
everyone  recognizes  that  in  this  business 
no  one  gets  everything  that  they  want. 

I  also  concur  with  the  chairman  in 
that  I  too  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolanb),  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott).  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
done  a  very  outstanding  job  with  &  very 


difficult  and  complex  bill  that  covers  a 
large  number  of  subjects. 

So  again  I  would  personally  say  that 
I  would  urge  the  President  to  sign  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  why 
the  House  went  up  $50  million  for  com- 
prehensive planning  grants. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  In  my  judgment  the 
reason  we  agreed  to  split  the  difference 
with  the  other  body,  and  in  effect  went 
up  is  that  that  is  the  amount  that  we 
agreed  was  needed  by  the  cities  and 
counties.  There  was  a  tremendous  input 
from  sill  of  the  cities,  their  mayors  and 
city  councilmen,  telling  us  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  important  programs  to 
permit  them  to  meet  their  housing  and 
community  development  problems  with 
which  they  were  confronted.  This  is  a 
very  useful  program  for  the  cities,  and 
counties.  We  only  "went  up"  part  way. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  response  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  with  re- 
spect to  the  701  comprehensive  planning 
grants  program,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows,  there  was  a  rollcall  in  the 
House  on  that  particular  matter,  and  the 
subcommittee  prevailed  on  its  $25  mil- 
lion recommendation. 

When  we  went  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  there  was  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  House  Members  to  keep  to  that 
amount,  which  would  be  avciilable  for 
plarming  in  1975.  This  really  is  forward 
funding.  There  is  enough  money  that 
would  be  available  with  the  $25  million 
that  the  House  provided  in  our  bill  to 
carry  this  program  all  the  way  through 
1974.  and  well  into  1975.  However,  a  great 
number  of  the  State  and  local  planning 
agencies  were  concerned  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  plan  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1975.  So  what  we  really  did  was 
make  $75  milUon  available  for  the  entire 
program.  That  was  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  expended  in  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  701  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
grams. We  provided  that  amount  so  all 
the  State  and  local  planning  agencies  can 
plan  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  said  that  this 
was  done  imder  pressure  from  the  may- 
ors of  the  country.  Did  they  suggest 
where  the  $45  million  would  come  frc»n, 
where  it  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No,  I  must  admit  that 
the  mayors  did  not  suggest  that.  I  do 
not  know  if  we  shall  ever  get  any  response 
from  the  mayors  as  to  where  the  moneys 
are  to  come  from.  I  must  say  that  all 
the  mayors  who  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram were  very  concerned,  as  were  the 


Governors,  and  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning agencies. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  suid  able  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  done  a  very 
outstanding  job  for  the  Congress  and  the 
country  in  handling  these  appropriations. 
He  worked  diligently  long  and  hard.  I 
might  commend  also  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee,  the  minority  leader  of  his 
subcommittee,  and  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  able  leadership  in  getting 
these  appropriations  authorized,  and 
then  the  conference  report.  . 

I  might  say  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  b^ 
half  of  our  committee.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  splendid  c(X>peration.  under- 
standing of.  and  devotion  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  country  and  to  our  great 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  serve  on  the  HUD. 
Space,  Science,  and  Veterans  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  thorough  and  exhaustive 
review  which  they  agsdn  made  this  year 
of  the  appropriation  request  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
during  1974.  This  subcommittee  under 
the  distinguished  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  has  been  most  diligent  in  re- 
viewing the  VA  budget  to  assiu-e  the  vet- 
erans of  America  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  serve  them  properly  and 
promptly  and  in  the  same  spirit  our  ex- 
servicemen  served  their  country  In  time 
of  national  crisis.  Special  and  particular 
attention  was  given  to  the  VA  hospital 
system  which  has  long  been  considered 
among  the  best  Government  operated 
medical  facilities  in  America. 

Since  1969,  Congress  has  Increased 
budget  requests  of  the  administration  for 
VA  medical  care  by  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollEU's  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  demands  and  increased  costs  of  VA 
medical  care. 

Diu-ing  the  past  5  to  6  years  there  have 
b«en  vast  diflersnces  of  opinions  between 
Federal  budget  officials,  policymakers  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
committees  of  Congress  concerned  with 
veterans'  affairs,  and  national  veterans' 
groups  as  to  the  adequacy  of  VA  hospital 
staffing  and  the  quality  of  medical  care 
available  for  America's  veterans. 

Based  on  investigations  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Veterans  Subcommittee 
and  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  veterans'  organizations,  it 
seems  clear  that  there  may  be  a  serious 
need  for  immediate  and  substantial  addi- 
tional staffing  and  other  resource  in- 
creases for  the  VA.  Surveys  conducted  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee 
for  several  years  among  VA  hospital  di- 
rectors indicated  that  additional  staffing 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  their  most 
pressing  problems  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  veterans.  These  surveys 
also  disclosed  that  various  arbitrary  per- 
sonnel ceilings  and  grade  deescalation 
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policies  imposed  by  Executive  order  were 
having  serious  adverse  effects  and  im- 
peding the  proper  care  of  hospitalized 
veterans. 

The  1974  Veterans'  Administration 
budgetary  request  apparently  is  pre- 
dicted on  a  continuation  of  hard-line 
personnel  ceilings  and  grade  deescala- 
tion policies  which  may  result  In  the  re- 
duction of  over  2.000  employees  in  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Siu*- 
gery  in  fiscal  1974. 

During  the  1974  VA  budget  hearings 
before  the  Congress,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  presented  testimony 
predicting  that  for  the  most  part,  present 
staffing  patterns  in  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram were  adequate  to  meet  current  de- 
mands. However,  when  the  Adminis- 
trator transmitted  his  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1974  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  before  it  was  sent  to 
Congress,  it  contained  a  request  for  in- 
creased medical  care  employment  total- 
ing about  5.500  positions  at  a  cost  of 
$123  million  in  order  to  staff  VA  medical 
bed  sections  at  a  ratio  of  1.65  staff  to 
patients:  siu-gical  bed  sections  at  2.07 
staff  to  patients,  and  psychiatric  bed  sec- 
tions at  1.0  staff  to  patients.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  did  not  ap- 
prove these  levels  and  the  overall  1974 
budget  request  for  VA  medical  care  was 
reduced  by  over  $173  million.  Of  course 
the  Administrator  was  then  required 
to  defend  the  OMB  approved  level  rather 
than  his  own  recommendations.  Never- 
theless. Congress  is  increasing  the  medi- 
cal budget  by  approximately  $59  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974. ' 

Staffing  ratio  and  other  resource  re- 
quirements for  VA  hospitals  have  been 
debated  for  a  number  of  years;  however, 
little  progress  has  been  made  In  resolving 
the  issue.  Conflicting  policies  have  been 
set  by  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  Funds  for 
implementing  legislative  policies  have 
been  Impounded  by  the  executive  branch. 

For  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  established  a  minimum  (H>erat- 
ing  bed  and  average  dally  patient  census 
level  by  law  in  seeking  to  insure  that  all 
qualified  veterans  in  need  of  hospital  care 
would  have  the  necessary  VA  hospital 
facilities  available  to  accommodate  their 
medical  needs. 

For  2  consecutive  years,  the  numerical 
levels  of  average  usage  and  operating  bed 
capacity  as  earmarked  by  the  Congress 
for  the  VA  hospital  system  have  been 
ignored,  apparently  due  to  arbitrary 
guidelines  imposed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

In  each  of  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  an 
opinion  has  been  sought  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  VA  had  complied 
With  the  provisions  of  law  pertaining  to 
the  minimum  average  daily  patient  cen- 
sus and  operating  bed  levels.  In  two  sepa- 
rate opinions,  the  Comptroller  General 
***«  stated  that  the  VA  has  not  com- 
piled with  the  provisions  of  law. 

In  passing  this  appropriaUon  bill, 
^pngress  has  taken  note  of  President 
Nixon  s  statement  in  his  human  re- 
sources message  on  the  state  of  the 
union  on  March  1.  1973.  concerning  the 


provisions  of  medical  care  for  veterans. 
In  this  message,  the  President  stated: 

since  1»69.  there  has  also  been  a  steady 
shortening  of  the  average  length  of  stay  In 
VA  hospitals,  a  highly  desirable  objective 
from  every  viewpoint.  This  means  that  VA 
hospitals  have  fewer  patients  in  bed  on  an 
average  day.  with  shorter  waiting  lists,  even 
though  the  tot«a  number  of  patients  treated 
has  gone  up. 

Misunderstanding  these  statistics,  some 
have  sought  to  establish  by  law  a  numeri- 
cal minimum  average  daily  patient  census 
in  VA  hospitals.  But  such  a  fixed  daUy  cen- 
s\is  would  represent  a  backward  step;  it 
would  force  a  sharply  increased  length  of 
stay — an  effect  that  is  medically,  economi- 
cally, and  socially  undesirable.  It  Is  far  bet- 
ter that  our  veterans  be  restored  to  their 
famUles  and  jobs  as  rapidly  as  feasible,  con- 
sistent with  good  medical  care.  A  fixed  pa- 
tient census  would  tie  the  hands  of  those 
seeking  to  serve  veterans'  health  needs;  I 
urge  Congress  not  to  enact  such  a  require- 
ment. 

In  direct  response  to  the  President's 
contention  as  expressed  in  his  March  1. 
1973.  message  and  further  reiterated  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
testimony  before  the  Congress  that  no 
fixed  patient  census  or  fixed  operating 
bed  level  is  needed  to  serve  veterans' 
health  care  needs  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
Congress  omitted  such  provisions  from 
the  appropriations  bill.  Congress  expects, 
however,  that  the  administration  will 
also  drop  the  arbitrary  restrictions  it  has 
imposed,  which  has  limited  available  hos- 
pital facilities  for  the  care  of  veterans. 
Congress  expects  the  VA  to  accept  for 
treatment  eligible  veterans  in  need  of 
care,  as  required  by  law.  The  appropria- 
tions committee  has  indicated  that  it 
stands  ready  to  favorably  entertain  con- 
sideration of  future  justified  proposals 
submitted  by  the  administration  to  sup- 
plement medical  care  funding  in  the 
future. 

This  is  most  important  and  I  expect 
OMB  to  fulfill  its  commitment.  Eligible 
veterans  in  need  of  care  must  be  admit- 
ted and  I  ami  confident  that  Congress 
will  furnish  additional  funds  if  the 
agency  requests  them. 

An  examination  of  the  hearing  record 
on  the  1974  VA  budget  reveals  substan- 
tial testimony  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  the  effect  that  an 
average  daily  census  of  80.000  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  veterans  re- 
quiring hospital  care  during  fiscal  year 
1974.  In  his  testimony,  the  Administra- 
tor reiterated  the  President's  position 
that  there  was  no  need  to  establish  by 
law  minimum  census  and  bed  level  re- 
quirements which  the  Congress  adopted 
in  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
in  support  of  the  requested  budget,  as- 
sured the  conunittee  that  if  the  patient 
load  required  an  increase  in  average 
daily  patient  census  and  operating  bed 
levels  during  fiscal  year  1974,  the  neces- 
sary upward  adjustments  would  be  made 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  load. 

There  are  other  areas  of  equal  concern 
in  the  VA  hospital  system  that  need  im- 
provement. These  include  better  staffing 
in  direct  patient  care  during  night 
shifts,  weekends  and  holidays;  improve- 
ment in  emergency  care  capability  and 


aroimd-the-clock  hospital  coverage  to 
facilitate  prompt  workup  and  treatment 
of  patients:  more  adequate  space  and 
better  staffing  to  deal  with  greatly  in- 
creasing -out-patient  care  loads:  some 
relaxation  of  rigid  personnel  ceilings  and 
average  grade  level  policies:  and  con- 
tinued upgrading  and  replacement  of 
physical  facilities  in  the  hospitals  and 
clinics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee- will  continue  to  monitor  the 
operation  of  the  169  VA  hospitals 
throughout  the  VA  medical  system  and 
the  other  programs  administered  by  the 
VA.  The  committee  is  in  process  of  com- 
pleting a  survey  relating  to  the  medical 
program  and  preliminary  results  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  decided  need  for  im- 
provement in  many  facets  of  the  pro- 
gram. There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  many  veterans  who  are  in  need  of 
hospital  admission  are  being  turned 
away.  Such  conditions  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. The  adi^iinistration  has  asked  the 
Congress  not  to  enact  legislation  requir- 
ing fixed  floors  or  ceilings  on  the  num- 
bers of  patients  to  be  treated  in  VA  medi- 
cal facilities  during  fiscal  year  1974. 
Congress  has  favorably  responded  to  the 
President's  request  with  the  deflnite  ex- 
pectation that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  acre  to  be  certain  that  all 
eligible  veterans  in  need  of  care,  as  re- 
quired bJ'  law.  are  accepted  for  treat- 
ment. The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  made  it- clear  that  it  stands  ready 
to  make  any  additional  funds  available 
which  are  needed  to  carry  out  this  pledge 
to  America's  veterans.  And.  I  want  to 
assure  all  concerned  that  the  House  Vet- 
erans Committee  will  continue  its  efforts 
to  assure  veterans  of  efficient,  timely, 
quality  care. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  this  subcommittee  and  the 
entire  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
welcome  the  kind  words  that  have  been 
extended  to  this  subcommittee,  particu- 
larly from  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
veterans  affairs  and  who  has  the  con- 
sideration and  concern  of  the  veterams 
constantly  in  mind,  as  do.  of  course, 
other  members  of  the  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  the  fig- 
ure for  the  standby  Selective  Service 
System  reported  in  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  The  figure  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  was  $47,500,000.  This  was  reduced 
by  the  Senate  to  $35- million  for  a  standby 
Selective  Service  System.  When  we  went 
to  conference,  the  Senate  conferees 
yielded  on  that  figure,  and  the  figure  now 
is  what  the  House  passed — $47,500,000 
for  a  standby  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  conunend  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  of 
conference  for  standing  by  the  House  fig- 
ure. I  should  like  to  say  that  this  would 
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be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen, 
in  my  opinion,  to  dismantle  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  at  this  time  when 
the  all-volunteer  era  Is  still  in  the  trial 
stage. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  tHe  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Not  with  re- 
gard to  the  context  of  the  bill,  but  I 
think  the  House  should  be  on  notice  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee stands  today  before  the  House 
in  probably  his  last  appearance  as  a 
happy  bachelor.  The  next  time  he  takes 
up  this  bill,  he  will  Join  the  miserable 
group  of  the  rest  of  us  as  a  Benedick.  I 
wtint  to  pilfe  more  praise  to  that  already 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  in  this  mature  part  of  his  life  he 
has  finally  come  to  his  senses. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  My  only  response  to 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  that  I  pre- 
sume that  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  car- 
ries the  inference  that  as  a  married  man 
I  will  probably  come  back  here  with  a 
budget  much  below  what  we  are  present- 
ing to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 

(Mr.  QUILLEN). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  like  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in 
bringing  ttiis  measure  to  the  floor. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the 
additional  $25  million  for  assistance  for 
new  State  medical  schools. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  the 
bill,  H Jl.  8825,  making  appropriations  for 
various  HUD,  Space,  Science,  and  Veter- 
ans programs.  I  wish  to  csdl  to  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  two  areas  of  particular 
concern  to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 

First  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  col- 
leagues recollection  of  language  inserted, 
at  my  request  in  the  House  Report  urg- 
ing the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  release  the  funds 
available  now  for  obligation  for  the  sec- 
tion 202  Housing  for  the  Elderly  pro- 
gram. I  can  imderstand  HUD's  deter- 
mination to  develop  a  new  and  more  ef- 
fective national  housing  program.  But 
today  there  Is  little  cause  for  rejoicing 
among  the  millions  of  underhoused  el- 
derly who  are  suffering  under  the  guise 
of  efBciency  presented  by  HUD's  mora- 
torium on  Federal  housing  starts.  It 
makes  much  better  sense  to  me  to  release 
funds  available  for  obligation  now  for  a 
program  with  a  proven  record  of  success 
addressed  to  a  proven  area  of  national 
need.  Section  202  is  such  a  program.  I 
again  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
to  release  the  202  program  from  limbo 
until  satisfactory  alternatives  to  a  new 
approach  to  elderly  housing  can  be  taken. 


One  other  area,  which  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  is  the  increase 
in  funds  for  section  701  Comunity  Plan- 
ning Grants.  Earlier,  the  House  had  ap- 
proved $25  million  in  new  obligational 
authority.  The  Senate  had  approved  the 
entire  request  for  $110  million,  and  the 
conferees  settled  on  a  compromise  of  $75 
million. 

During  House  debate  on  the  bill,  the 
central  question  revolved  on  how  much 
money  HUD  could  and  would  obligate 
based  on  its  past  track  record.  Serious 
concern  was  voiced  by  some  members  re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  the  $25  million 
appropriation  level  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  local  plarming  agencies.  I  felt  then,  as 
now,  that,  despite  the  increase  in  new 
authority,  HUD's  program  expenditures 
would  not  increase  dramatically.  Despite 
an  increased  authorization  level  enacted 
in  1972,  HUD  has  consistently  spent  only 
about  $50  to  $60  million  on  this  program. 
Diu'ing  House  consideration  of  the  701 
budget,  the  committee  did  indicate  that, 
if  more  funds  were  needed  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Respon- 
sible Governments  Act  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress,  the  committee 
would  entertain  a  request  for  supple- 
mental funds.  The  addition  of  $50  mil- 
lion to  the  conference  report  should  take 
care  of  such  an  eventuality. 

The  action  by  the  House  should  in  no 
way  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  re- 
strict the  planning  capacity  of  any  of  our 
local  agencies.  Certainly,  those  of  us, 
whose  congressional  districts  have  active 
housing  and  lu-ban  development  pro- 
grams, realize  that  a  sound  planning 
capability  is  vital.  I  think  the  committee 
has  adequately  reflected  our  commitment 
to  the  continuance  of  community  devel- 
opment. However,  we  were  fswjed  with 
certain  budgetary  realities  in  preparing 
this  bill.  Those  realities  forced  us  to 
search  for  new  areas  in  the  budget  whose 
programs  could  be  maintained  with  ex- 
isting funds.  Section  701  was  such  an 
account.  The  actions  of  the  conference 
committee  in  restoring  50  million  should 
allay  the  fears  of  many  members  that 
insufflcient  planning  funds  would  be 
available  through  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  aoproval  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  8825  is  vital  to  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  better  housing, 
community  development,  veterans  care, 
and  technological  advancement  for  all 
Americans.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  coriference  re- 
port 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  were — yeas  401,  nays  9, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 


Alxinor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
BafaUs 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Biackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burltson.  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
Don  H 

Clawson 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughim 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

mnlel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis.  WU. 

de  la  Garza 

I>elaney 

Dellenback 

Denholin 

Dennis 

Dent 


.Del 
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TEAS— 401 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlgga 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Faacell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flood 

F'.owers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Froehllch 

Pulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 

Goodling 
Orasso 
Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 
Grover 

Gubser 
Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hart  ha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hibert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlU 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holineld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jonas.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kiuczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCjoskey 

ICcColllster 

McCormack 

McOade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Bladden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MathU,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  V\. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  Dl. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

QiUe 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Beld 
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Beuss 

Slack 

Vanlk 

Rhodes 

Smith.  NT.         Veysey 

Rlsglc 

Snyder 

Vigorito 

Bisaldo 

Spence 

Waggonner 

Roberts 

Staggers 

Waldle 

BoblBson,  Va. 

Stanton, 

Walsh 

Boblson,  N.T. 

J.  WUllam       Wampler 

Boe 

Stanton. 

Ware 

Rogers 

James  V 

Whale* 

Boncallo,  Wyo 

Stark 

White 

BoDcallo,  N.T. 

Steed 

Whltehurst 

Eooney,  Pa. 

Steele 

Whltten 

Rose 

Steel  man 

WidnaU 

Rosenthal 

Stelger.  Ariz.      Wiggins 

BostenkowBkl 

Stelger,  Wis.       WUliams 

Boush 

Stephens 

WUson.  Bob 

Boy 

Stokes 

WUaon, 

Roybal 

Stratton 

Charles  H., 

Runnels 

Stubblefleld          Calif. 

Ruppe 

Stuckey 

WUson. 

Ruth 

Studds 

Charles,  Tex 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Winn 

St  Germain 

Symington          Wolff 

Sandman 

Talcott 

Wright 

Sarasln 

Taylor,  Ma 

Wyatt 

Sarbanes 

Taylor,  N.C.        Wydler 

Satterfield 

Teague,  Calif.     Wylle 

Baylor 

Teague,  Tex.       Wyman 

Scherle 

Thompson 

.  N.J.  Yates 

Schneel>ell 

Thomson, 

Wis.    Yatron 

Schroeder 

Thone 

Yoang,  Alaska 

Sebellus 

Thornton 

Young,  Fla. 

Seiberllng 

Tlernan 

Young,  Ga. 

Shipley 

Towell,  Nev.        Young,  Ul. 

Sboup 

Treen 

Young,  B.C. 

Sbriver 

Udall 

Young.  Tex. 

Stkes 

Ullman 

Zablocki 

Bisk 

Van  Deerlln         Zton 

Skubltz 

Vander  Jagt       Zwach 

NAYS— 9 

Ashbrook 

Devlne 

Rousselot 

Camp 

Gross 

Shuster 

Crane 

Rarick 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Alexander 

Gunter 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

O'Brien 

Clay 

Ichord 

Pepper 

Conyers 

Landgrebe 

Powell,  Ohio 

Dellxims 

Leggett 

Rodlno 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Fisher 

Maraziti 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gray 

MUls,  Ark. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Ounter. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Bi4r.  Con- 
yers. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McClorj-. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wsis  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AICXNDICXNTS    IN    OISACBECICENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  3,  line 
13.  strUte  out  ••$2,100,000,000"  and  Insert 
•■$3,020,000,000,  of  which,  not  less  than 
$316,000,000  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  subsidies  to  Local  Housing 

Authorities." 
i 

\  MOnOM  OITERCO  BT   MR.   BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
moticHi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  racede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
•5*  ^'^**  Slumbered  3  and  concur  therein 
With  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
*»««»inent.  Insert:  ••$2,020,000,000,  of  which 
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not  less  than  $280,000,000  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  payment  of  operating  subsidies  to 
local  housing  authorities." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

SALUTE    TO     MR.     NATCHER 

Mr.  MAHON.  lylr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
interesting  and  significant  statistic.  This 
has  reference  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  effective,  respected,  and 
beloved  men  in  this  body. 

On  August  1,  1953,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Bill  Natcher,  was  elected  in 
a  special  election  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 
That  was  20  years  ago  today. 

The  House  has  just  completed  the 
412th  rollcall  of  this  session.  This  dedi- 
cated man,  my  very  distinguished  friend, 
has  not  missed  a  single  rollcall  during  his 
entire  20-year  tenure.  This  is  a  most  re- 
markable achievement,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  might  extend  special  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Natcher,  not  only 
upon  the  fact  that  he  has  responded  to 
all  the  votes,  but  that  he  has  been  such 
a  dedicated  and  effective  Member  of  this 
body.  In  his  many  responsibilities  as  a 
legislator,  he  has  reflected  credit  upon 
the  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I.  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House,  salute  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Bill  Natcher, 
upon  this  occasion. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives disclose  that  my  friend  Rep- 
resentative William  H.  Natcher  has  a 
perfect  voting  record.  Representative 
Natcher  was  elected  in  a  specal  election 
held  on  August  1.  1953,  and  since  Con- 
gress was  in  adjournment  at  that  time 
he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  on  January 
6,  1954.  He  has  never  missed  a  day  since 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
he  has  never  missed  a  rollcall  vote.  Dur- 
ing the  20  years  that  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  thousands  of  rollcalls 
have  been  held. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Bill  Natcher 
knows  that  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
missed  a  day  in  Congress  or  a  rollcall 
vote  is  not  the  sole  test  of  a  good  rep- 
resentative but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  he  is  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  each  issue.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  this  myself  and  I  know 
that  this  is  the  main  reason  why  Bill 
Natcher  is  proud  of  the  record  he  has  es- 
tablished. 

As  the  records  will  disclose.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  not  have  a  perfect  voting  record 
but  I  Iiave  an  excellent  recorc  and  one 
that  I  am  proud  of.  I  have  endeavored  to 
cast  the  vote  of  my  people  the  way  It 
should  be  cast. 

We  have  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  today  who  have  excellent  vot- 
ing records  and  this  has  applied  all  down 
through  the  years.  If  the  records  were 
checked  back  to  March  4.  1789,  which 
was  the  opening  date  of  the  first  session 
of  the  first  Congress  which  met  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  you  would  find  that  no 


Member  has  served  In  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  who .  has  a  comparable 
record  to  the  one-  established  by  our 
friend  and  colleague  Bill  Natcher.  Bill 
Natcher  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  I  know  that  his 
assigiunent  to  this  committee  has  placed 
him  in  a  position  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions where  he  has  had  close  calls  in 
order  to  be  present  to  cast  the  vote  of 
his  people.  Since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  Representative  Natcher  and 
I  have  worked  together  on  a  great  many 
projects  and'  programs  which  have  pro- 
duced benefits  to  the  people  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  and  to  the  peo- 
ple throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  Speakei.  the  record  established  by 
Representative  Natcher  Is  one  that  he 
and  his  people  can  be  proud  of  and  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  call  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  this  record. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky on  the  20th  anniversary  of  his 
coming  to  the  Congress;  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  perfect  voting  and 
attendance  record.  Also  on  the  high 
quality  of  his  service  and  of  his  leader- 
ship in  Congress. 

An  illustration  of  the  latter  is  the  out- 
standing job  he  did  in  presiding  recently 
over  the  House,  during  the  enactment 
of  the  agriculture  bill.  In  my  25  years 
in  Congress  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
more  able  presiding  by  anyone.  You  will 
remember  that  there  was  a  standing 
ovation  of  the  warmest  applause  for  him 
on  that  occasion.  I  cannot  remember  a 
more  spontaneously  given  tribute  to  any 
of  our  membership  in  tibe  years  I  have 
been  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  sets  a  standard  of  perform- 
ance for  Congress  that  not  only  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  in  CcHigress,  but 
also  is  an  inspiration  to  our  entire  coim- 
try.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  fact,  not  just 
by  deference  to  his  position.  In  addition 
he  is  a  warmhearted  man's  man.  His 
good  humor  makes  him  a  delightful  per- 
son to  be  with.  His  keen  mind  and  dedi- 
cated American  spirit  always  support  his 
country  in  Its  needs.  Mr.  Natcher,  we 
are  all  truly  grateful  for  your  perform- 
ance as  well  as  for  your  extraordinary 
record. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Anoendment  No.  44:  On  page  32, 
line  12,  Insert  the  following: 

Skc.  406.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made  avafl- 
able  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase, hire,  or  operation  and  maintenance  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  (other  than  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles  of  the  types  generally 
available  in  motor  pools  of  Oovernment 
agencies  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  other  than  for  the  purchase,  hire, 
or  operation  of  one  such  vehicle  for  officUff 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Hotislng  and  Urban 
Development) . 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  purchase,  hire,  or 
operation  and  maintenance  of  any  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of  any 
Government  employee  between  bis  dwelling 
and  his  pla6e  of  employment,  except  In  cases 
of   medical   ofllcers   on   outpatient   medical 
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service  and  except  In  cases  of  officers  and 
employees  engaged  In  field  work  In  remote 
areas,  tbe  character  of  whose  duties  make 
such  transportation  necessary,  and  only  when 
such  exceptions  are  approved  by  the  head  of 
tbe  department  concerned. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOLANO 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  Insist  on 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tbe 
Senate  numbered  44. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
what  is  wrong  with  that  language  to  be 
found  on  pages  32  and  33  of  the  bill  which 
represents  the  Senate  amendment.  Some- 
where a  start  ought  to  be  made  in  this 
Government  toward  the  elimination  of  at 
least  some  of  the  limousines  and  some  of 
the  use  of  motor  cars. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  a  list  of 
the  principal  users  of  motor  cars  and  the 
numbers  of  the  various  agencies,  especi- 
ally at  this  time  of  gasoline  shortages 
and  an  that  goes  with  It. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  House 
committee  is  opposed  to  this  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  There  is  a  concern 
on  the  part  of  a  great  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  and  their  hire,  operation, 
and  maintenance,  ht  the  gentleman  said, 
perhaps  somewhere  along  the  line  there 
ought  to  be  a  start  made  in  the  direction 
of  at  least  taking  a  look  at  the  problem. 

It  Is  the  judgment,  I  might  say,  of 
most  of  the  meihbers  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  substantive  legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  ought 
to  look  into  the  whole  spectrum  of  this 
subject.  We  do  not  think  it  is  responsible 
or  fair  to  do  it  in  this  bill  alone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  may  be 
some  abuses  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles. 
I  do  not  believe  the  agencies  carried  in 
this  bill  have  abused  their  privileges. 

There  is  only  one  limousine  provided 
In  this  bill — and  that  is  for  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
There  are  13  medium  sedans  spread 
throughout  all  of  the  independent  agen- 
cies In  the  bill,  and  three  other  sedans 
leased  from  the  OSA. 

Our  concern  with  the  language  Is  not 
only  that  it  is  unfair  and  discriminatory 
with  reference  to  the  department  and 
agencies  In  this  bill,  but  that  the  mean- 
ing and  consequences  of  the  Senate 
language  are  not  fully  known.  For  ex- 
ample, the  effect  could  bar  payment  of 
taxi  fares  for  secretaries  who  are  re- 
quired to  work  after  the  regular  working 
hours  and  are  entitled  to  safe  trans- 
portation to  their  homes. 

Our  concern  also  Is  that  although  It 
permits  a  limousine  for  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Department,  It 
would  bar  its  use  for  travel  between  his 
place  of  dwelling  and  the  office.  All  other 
department  heads  of  the  Government  do 
this.  Why  should  the  Secretary  of 
Housing    and    Urban    Department    be 


singled   out   as   a   second-class   Presi- 
dential appointee? 

We  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  thorough  \oclk.  at  the 
problem,  but  we  think  such  a  review 
should  cover  all  Government  agencies, 
Including  the  Dep£Ui.ment  of  Defense 
and  the  military.  In  fact,  perhaps  the 
greatest  abuse  In  the  use  of  these  cars  Is 
by  military  personnel.  We  feel  there  is 
little  or  no  abuse  with  respect  to  the 
agencies  carried  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  further.  I  would  reiterate  that  a 
start  has  to  be  made  somewhere.  If  we 
wait  for  an  overall  study  it  would  pro- 
bably be  a  decade  or  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, before  we  obtained  any  action  on 
this  subject,  which  I  believe  ought  to 
have  some  attention  now.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  place  to  start  than  here  and 
now  on  this  bill  and  every  other  bill  that 
comes  along  with  some  kind  of  a  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  motor  cars. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  been 
living  off  the  fat  of  the  land  down  here 
who.  when  they  are  turned  out  to 
pasture,  will  not  know  how  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
called  upon  to  sympathize  with  them 
later  on. 

I  still  say  I  c£mnot  see  any  reason  why 
this  language  is  not  acceptable  and  a 
start  made  here  and  now  to  put  some 
kind  of  a  restriction  on  the  use  of  lim- 
ousines and  other  motor  vehicles  on  the 
part  of  the  poobahs  in  this  Government. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
that  this  committee  imderstands  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct  in  some  of  his 
statements,  and  I  do  not  begrudge  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  abuses  in  the 
use  of  these  cars.  There  will  always  be 
abuses — and  it  is  our  duty  to  try  and 
limit  these  abuses.  But  it  is  also  my  judg- 
ment that  the  agency  head  who  often  is 
serving  at  considerable  financial  sacri- 
fice, working  long  hours,  and  who  has  to 
come  in  early  in  the  morning  and  work 
late  into  the  night,  has  a  justifiable  need 
for  these  cars. 

Most  of  these  people  are  fine,  dedicated 
public  servants.  They  ought  to  have  some 
of  the  prerogatives  of  office.  Often  they 
have  come  out  of  private  life  £ind  are 
earning  a  relatively  small  salary  in  com- 
parison to  that  which  they  commanded 
before  taking  their  present  positions. 
Most  of  them  could  easily  make  six  fig- 
ure salaries  outside  the  Government.  But 
they  have  come  to  Washington,  not  for 
personal  aggrandizement,  but  because 
they  are  dedicated  and  interested  public 
servants.  They  want  to  do  a  job  In  the 
public  interest  and  they  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  making  a  success  out  of  the 
programs  they  run. 

I  think  that  people  such  as  these  are 
entitled  to  transportation  In  this  city — 
including  a  few  luxuries  if  you  want  to 
go  so  far  as  to  call  a  medium  sedan  a 
luxury. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  tried 
to  get  a  cab  In  this  town  at  10  o'clock  at 
night — or  have  tried  to  get  a  cab  some 
rainy  afternoon?  If  you  have,  you  know 
it  is  not  easy.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  require  these  agency  heads  to  de- 
pend on  taxi  cabs  or  on  GSA  cars. 
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Finally,  it  is  simply  unfair  to  take  this 
acti6n  on  only  one  appropriation  bUl 
This  provision  woiUd  directly  affect  only 
16  cars  of  the  hundreds  in  use  through- 
out the  Government.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  this,  we  should  do  it  across  the  board- 
by  chaftging  and  correcting  the  basic 
law — and  not  willy-nilly  on  one  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I   concur   with   the   gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  recommend  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  not  accept  i 
the  Senate  position  and  to  reaffirm  the 
position  taken  by  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  if  I  may. 

I  am  just  as  Interested  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  in  making  sure  our 
tax  money  Is  well  spent.  But  we  have  not 
made  a  study  at  all  of  this  problem 
throughout  the  Government.  We  have 
not  made  a  study  for  the  departments 
and  various  agencies  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  legislating  on.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  study,  and  that  we  just 
cannot  arbitrarily  say  there  is  only  going 
to  be  one  limousine,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  juiy  other  automobiles  at 
all  of  the  other  agencies. 

I  might  add  that  there  has  not  been 
one  abuse  mentioned.  No  one  has  called 
a  single  abuse  to  me  concerning  any  of 
the  agencies  we  are  talking  about. 

I  have  heard  the  expression,  "Let  them 
walk,  we  do."  or,  more  appropriately, 
"Let  them  jog.  I  do."  But  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  good  and  responsible 
legislating. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  this,  that  I.  too. 
deplore  abuses,  and  I,  too.  deplore  the 
wives  and  children  using  the  cars,  and 
for  other  nonbusiness  uses.  I  believe  some 
departments  and  agencies  have  too  many 
cars.  I  believe  the  cars  are  too  big,  and 
that  the  car  pools  will  not  work.  I  think 
that  the  use  of  automobiles  should  be 
looked  into,  but  I  believe  that  such  a 
study  should  be  govemmentwlde  if  we 
are  going  to  legislate  responsibly. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  everyone  to 
support  the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with  respect 
to  the  Senate  position  on  this  biU. 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  name  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary whose  limousine  was  in  the  horse- 
shoe bend  of  the  Ray  bum  Building  when 
I  reported  on  it  to  the  House.  That  oc- 
curred several  weeks  ago.  But  he  was  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development;  however,  it  makes  no 
difference  because  the  situation  is  the 
same  with  virtually  all  of  the  limousines 
of  the  secretaries  and  assistant  secre- 
taries that  park  In  the  horseshoe  bend 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Raybum  Building. 

The  situation  that  I  previously  re- 
ferred to  on  the  floor  was  this :  I  had  my 
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attention  called  to  it  as  I  left  my  com- 
mittee meeting.  There  was  a  long  Cadil- 
lac parked  there  with  the  chauffeiu- 
lounging  in  the  car.  The  window  was 
rolled  down  because  the  air  conditioning 
iras  apparently  too  cool  for  him.  Now. 
that  was  on  a  bright,  beautiful,  rather 
cooUsh  day  that  followed  a  terrible 
period  here  in  Washington  of  heavy  air 
pollution  in  sultry,  gray,  hot  weather. 
During  the  pollution  period  the  same 
thing  had  occurred.  But  let  me  return 
to  the  incident  in  question:  I  was  on 
my  way  to  meet  a  quorum  call  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  tuid  then  ultimately 
stayed  here  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
And  when  I  returned  the  man  was  still 
parked  there.  I  asked  him  whose  limou- 
sine it  was,  and  if  I  had  my  notes  before 
me  I  would  tell  you  the  name  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  who  was  utilizing  that 
limousine.  Apparently  the  only  reason 
why  the  air  conditioning  was  on  for  that 
hour  and  a  half  was  so  that  when  the 
Secretary  emerged  from  the  committee 
before  which  he  was  testifying.  Govern- 
ment Operations — for  I  checked  that  la- 
ter—the car  would  be  sufficiently  cooled 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  endure  the 
3  or  4  minutes  of  heat  that  an  automobile 
in  summer  subjects  a  man  to  until  the 
time  that  the  air  conditioning  csm  begin 
to  take  effect.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  should  be  permitted. 

There  was  a  pretty  good  principle  es- 
tablished way  back  In  the  days  of  Sparta. 
Lycurgus  required  that  all  of  the  per- 
sons of  highest  authority  In  Sparta  eat 
with  the  public  on  certain  days.  He  re- 
quired that  they  eat  together  in  a  public 
place  so  as  not  to  give  them  the  feeling 
that  they  were  a  different  breed,  a  breed 
that  drives  aroimd  in  chariots. 

Why  should  we  cater  to  that  status- 
seeking  pomposity  which  demands  a 
private  chauffeur  and  a  limousine  for 
every  Assistant  Secretary  when  he  comes 
up  here  to  testify?  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  just  as  ccmvenient  If  he  came 
up  here  in  an  ordinary  automobile  sup- 
plied by  the  GSA.  The  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  are  that  the  OSA  regiilar  pool 
cars  be  substituted  for  the  limousines 
and  heavy  and  mediimi  sedan  cars  now 
used  by  the  heads  of  most  agencies.  The 
bill  reiterates  the  provisions  of  the  1946 
act  prohibiting  the  use  of  limousines  to 
drive  individuals  to  and  from  their 
homes.  That  seems  to  me  entirely  rea- 
sonable. 

If  GSA  should  have  some  slightly  big- 
ger c£u^  that  are  to  be  used  by  slightly 
higher  officials  in  these  various  agencies, 
that  Is  all  right  with  me.  but  It  seems  to 
me  these  cars  should  be  used  In  common, 
dependent  upon  the  need  of  the  persons 
desiring  to  use  them,  not  bsised  on  a  nice 
differentiation  for  the  levels  of  bureau- 
cratic nobility  so  that  some  have  a  spe- 
cial badge  of  authority  permitting  them 
a  particular  kind  of  limousine,  a  chauf- 
feur, a  light  in  the  car,  and  a  telephone 
or  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
motion.      ' 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  can  quarrel  with  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made. 
I  might  say  that  there  are  no  Assistant 


Secretiuies  of  the  department  carried  in 
this  bill  who  have  a  limousine — ^no  As- 
sistant Secretaries.  Only  one  man  of  the 
thousands  of  employees  that  are  carried 
in  this  bill  has  a  limousine.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Csibinet.  and  he  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  as  between 
the  cars  that  are  leased  privately  and 
those  which  may  be  leased  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  annual 
cost  of  leased  cars  for  a  Mercury  is  $850. 
This  is  leased  directly  from  the  corpora- 
tion. The  cost  of  a  Ford  LTD  is  $750  a 
year.  The  Cadillac  that  Is  leased  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  costs  $1,000  a 
year,  and  the  medliun  sedan,  the  Chrys- 
ler, is  $900  a  year. 

To  lease  those  cars  from  the  GSA — 
and  the  agencies  have  to  pay  the  GSA 
for  the  use  of  the  cars  that  the  GSA  pro- 
vides— a  Ford  Sedan  with  air  condition- 
ing and  telephone  costs  $600  a  year,  plus 
5  cents  per  mile.  What  this  mesois  is  that 
if  a  GSA  leased  car  is  driven  an  average 
of  12,000  miles  per  year,  for  example,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  is  $600  plus  5 
cents  a  mile,  tor  a  total  cost  of  $1,200. 
That  compares  with  a  total  cost  of  $750 
per  year  plus  gasoline  to  lease  the  same 
Ford  sedan  directly  from  the  corpora- 
tion. The  net  result  Is  that  leasing  cars 
from  the  GSA  does  not  save  the  Govern- 
ment any  money. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is — and  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  probably 
agree,  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa — that  there  are  abuses  in  this  area, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  abuses  are  oc- 
curring, as  I  understand  it.  in  the  agen- 
cies that  are  in  this  bill.  The  limousine 
is  used  by  the  Secretary,  and  I  suppose 
at  times  he  might  very  well  permit  the 
Under  Secretary  to  use  the  limousine 
when  he  is  not  using  it  himself. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  ought  to  start 
with  this  bill  any  more  than  some  other 
bills.  But  more  importantly,  if  some  ac- 
tion is  required,  it  should  be  done 
through  legislation  and  not  as  a  rider  on 
this  appropriation  bill. 

We  ought  to  have  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees  take  a  thorough  look  at 
this  problem  and  give  the  Congress  Its 
recommendations  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  now  has 
used  a  great  deal  of  time  and  I  have 
been  very  kind  in  yielding  to  him,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him  again. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  confirm  that  in  the  Senate 
hearings  there  was  established  the  fact 
that  the  chauffeurs  of  these  limousines 
were  paid  $14,000  to  $17,000  a  year? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  may  be  true,  in- 
cluding their  pay  for  overtime.  The 
chauffeurs  of  these  limou^j^.  medium 
sedans,  and  sedans  usetf'tTiroughout  the 
Government  are  probably  paid  the  same 
rate.  Many  have  other  responsibilities 
and  serve  in  dual  capacities,  but  that  I 
think  is  a  problem  for  the  legislative 
committees.  Do  they  want  the  Secre- 
taries and  Cabinet  members  of  the 
various  departments  to  have  limousines? 
Do  we  not  think  the  people  who  come 


here,  oftentimes  at  great  monetary  sacri- 
fice, are  entitled  to  some  perquisites  and 
amenities?  My  judgment  is  they  should 
have  them.  I  think  they  do  a  great  Job. 
Many  of  these  Cabinet  members  want  to 
use  the  time  they  are  traveling  to  their 
offices  as  productive  working  time.  I 
think  a  great  number  of  other  top  of- 
ficials and  heads  of  independent  agencies 
are  really  important  to  the  workings  of 
this  Government.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Government  should  not  enable  them 
to  make  the  best  use  of  time  for  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Am  I  correct  in  un-      •• 
derstandlng  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1946  act  there  Is  a  prohibition  against    . 
the  use  of  limousines  to  drive  individuals 
to  and  from  their  homes? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  true  except  that 
in  the  1968  standardized  Government 
travel  regulations,  there  is  authority  for 
the  heads  of  departments  to  permit  the 
transportation  of  those  who  work  late 
into  the  night  to  use  Government-owned 
vehicles  to  travel  to  their  homes.  Cer- 
tain other  specific  usages  are  sJso  spelled 
out. 

There  is  no  prohibition,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  with  reference  to  Cabinet  of- 
ficers traveling  to  smd  from  their  homes 
and  to  their  places  of  employment.  This 
bill  would  bar  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  from  doing  pre- 
cisely that.  Why  should  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  .Urban  Development  be 
barred  from  doing  that  when  every  other 
Cabinet  officer  can  do  it?  That  is  why 
I  say  the  provisions  in  this  bill  are  im- 
fair  and  unjust  to  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments  that  are  carried  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further?  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  it  was  developed  in  th^  Senate 
hearings  that  the  heads  of  the  various 
agencies  claimed  they  needed  Uie  limou- 
sines to  drive  them  to  and  from  home  in 
case  of  emergency?  Another  head  of  an 
agency  claimed  the  limousine  driving  him 
to  and  from  work  was  also  engaged  in 
fieldwork. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Fieldwork  would  be  official  busi- 
ness, too;  would  it  not?  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  should  have  loved 
to  have  had  a  chauffeur  drive  me  home 
last  night  when  we  adjourned  instead  of 
having  to  ride  my  bicycle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  providing 
chauffeur-driven  cars  for  Secretaries  and 
Deputy  Secretaries  and  so  on.  if  I  recall 
correctly  we  had  about  3  weeks  of  almost 
constant  overtime  in  the  House  before 
the  July  recess  and  if  I  recall  correctly 
we  did  not  end  business  in  the  House 
until  11  o'clock  last  night.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  driving  my  own  car  home 
after  I  got  through  here  at  11  o'clock  last 
night  and  it  was  no  burden.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  enjoyed  it.  There  was  no  traffic 
on  the  highway.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  tell  me  these  poor,  overworked 
Secretaries  and  Under  Secretaries.  As- 
sistant Secretaries  and  Assistants  to  Sec- 
retaries and  Deputies  to  Secretaries  up 
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and  down  the  line  have  to  be  conveyed 
home  in  public  transportation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  simply  because 
they  put  in  3  or  4  hours  overtime? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Oftentimes,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  Secretaries  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries  are  actually  engaged 
in  official  work  and  make  productive  use 
of  time  while  they  are  coming  to  and 
from  their  offices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Secretaries  in  this 
Government  are  so  senile  they  cannot 
drive  themselves  to  and  from  home,  they 
have  no  business  being  Secretaries. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  hesitation  that  I  get  into 
this  kind  of  debate,  because  it  is  almost 
the  kind  where  one  cannot  win. 

It  is  easy  to  point  to  the  defects, 
abuses,  and  misuses,  but  I  do  think 
that  if  we  are  going  to  look  at  this  prob- 
lem, the  governmental  use  and  rentals 
of  limousines  and  other  cars,  we  should 
do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  start  out  with  one  secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. I  do  not  think  we  should  do 
it  in  piecemeal  fashion  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  not  in  others. 

If  we  want  to  look  at  the  abuses  of 
automobile  useage  in  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, I  am  sure  we  will  find  them  not  in 
HUD  or  in  the  other  agencies  in  this  bill, 
but  I  am  sure  we  will  find  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  definition,  has 
got  to  be  the  greatest  violator  of  abuses 
of  automobiles,  if  not  airplanes,  helicop- 
ters, and  other  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  saying  is  that, 
if  the  Congress  feels  that  it  should  termi- 
nate this  custom  that  has  grown  in  our 
Government,  and  I  am  sure  in  all  gov- 
ernments, we  ought  to  do  it  in  a  reason- 
able fashion.  This  could  be  by  one  of  the 
appropriation  subcommittees  of  the  Con- 
gress studying  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  terminated  in  all  agencies  and  by  all 
people,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Presidency  itself.  However,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  it  here  today  in  this 
one  agency  by  singling  out  this  Cabinet 
member  and  involving  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
other  agencies  that  get  something  less 
than  a  limousine. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  agree 
with  him  thoroughly. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  j^ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
very  properly  emphasized  why,  in  this 
particular  case,  this  particular  item,  this 
Is  no  time  to  start  a  perhaps  interesting 
exhibition  of  accusing  certain  govern- 
ment officials  in  their  use  of  vehicles. 

Certainly,  given  the  monstrous  respon- 
sibilities the  head  of  a  department  faces, 
we  know  the  practical  use  of  these  ve- 
hicles is  necessary.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  suggest  we  siipport  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  observation? 


Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  has 
spoken  like  a  true  former  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  a  member  .of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  RotTSH) . 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I  was 
a  member  of  this  conference.  I  would  not 
want  to  sit  by  and  permit  anyone  to  be- 
lieve that  I  agree  with  the  House  posi- 
tion on  this  particular  matter.  I  dis- 
agree. 

I  think  there  is  a  time  to  start  In  stop- 
ping the  use  of  these  limousines  and 
automobiles  on  the  part  of  various  bu- 
reaucrats of  this  government.  Although 
I  would  agree  that  we  would  be  better  off 
if  we  could  make  this  a  general  rule  and 
if  we  could  incorporate  the  provisions  in 
this  particular  act  in  the  general  law,  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  this  is  the  time  to  start. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
among  those  on  this  subcommittee  who 
disagree  with  the  House  position. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
same  question  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot).  I  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
about  the  private  use  of  automobiles,  and 
in  part  he  wrote  to  me,  and  probably  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  that  since 
we  are  dealing  in  this  regard  with  private 
use  of  automobiles — 

The  Intent  of  Congress  as  to  the  use  to 
which  such  automobiles  may  be  put  Is  not 
completely  clear. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress In  this  area  Is  sufficiently  doubtful  that 
additional  legislation  should  be  enacted 
clearly  spelling  out  such  Intent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  thing  our  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  get  the  authorizing 
committee  to  do.  This  is  the  responsible 
way  to  legislate,  in  my  judgment,  and 
we  need  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolans)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  222,  nays  189, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

413] 

TEAS— 223 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  m. 
Arends 
Ashley 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Boland 

BoUin« 

Bowen 

Braaco 

Breaux 

JSE 
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Breckinridge 

Haley 

Qulllen                    1 

Brlnkley 

Hammer- 

RaUsbark                  1 

Brooks 

Schmidt 

Rarick                      1 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen,  Idaho    Reinila                      1 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Harsha 

Rbodes 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Roberts 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hays 

Robinson,  Va. 

BurUson,  Mo. 

H«bert 

Robtson,  N.T 

Burton 

Heinz 

Rogers 

Butler 

Hints 

Rostenkowikl 

Camp 

Hlnshaw 

Ruppe 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hogan 

Ruth 

Carter 

Hollfleld 

Ryan 

Casey.  Tex. 

Holt 

St  Germain 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Sandman 

ChappeU 

Hosmer 

Sarasin 

Clark 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Clausen. 

Johnson,  Calif.  Scberie                     1 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Clawson.  Del 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sebelius 

Cochran 

Jones.  Okla. 

Seiberllng 

Collier 

Kemp 

Shipley 

Conable 

Ketchum 

Shoup            ^-^.^ 

Conlan 

King 

Shriver 

CoDte 

Kuykendall 

Sisk 

Corman 

Landrum 

Slack 

Cotter 

Latta 

Smith,  NT. 

Coughlln 

Lehman 

Snyder 

Cronln 

Long,  La 

Spence 

Culver 

Lett 

Staggers 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCormack 

Stanton, 

Daniel,  Robert 

McDade 

J.  WUliam 

W.,  Jr. 

McEwen 

Steed 

Daniels, 

McPall 

Steelman 

Dominlck  V. 

McKlnney 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Danlelson 

McSpadden 

Stephens 

Davis.  Oa. 

Macdonald 

Stubbletteld 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mahon 

Symington 

de  la  Oarza 

Mallllard 

Talcott 

Delaney 

Mallary 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dell  en  back 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dennis 

Martin,  N.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dent 

Mathias.  Calif 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Derwinski 

Matsunaga 

Thornton 

Devine 

Meeds 

Tleman 

Diggs 

Melcher 

Ullman 

Donobue 

Metcalfe 

Van  DeerUn 

Dorn 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Downing 

MUford 

Veysey 

Dulski 

Minlsh 

Vigorito 

Duncan 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Waggoner 

du  Pont 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Walsh 

Erienborn 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Escb 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ware 

Eshleman 

Morgan 

Whalen 

Fascell 

Mosher 

White 

Flood 

Myera 

Whltten 

Foley 

Natcher 

WIdnail 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Nelsen 

Wiggins 

Forsythe 

Nichols 

Williams 

Fountain 

NU 

Wilson.  Bob 

Praser 

O'NeUl 

Wyatt 

Prelinghuysen 

Parrts 

Wylie 

Frenzel 

Passman 

Toung,  Alaska 

Fuqua 

Patten 

Young.  Fla. 

Oettys 

Perkins 

Toung,  B.C. 

Oialmo 

Peyser 

Young.  Tex. 

Oinn 

Pickle 

Zablockl 

Ooldwater 

Preyer 

Zion 

Oubser 

Price,  m. 

Zwach 

Guyer 

Quie 
NATS— 189 

Atxlnor 

Froehllch 

Abzug 

B-orleson.  Tex. 

Fulton 

Anderson, 

Byron 

Oaydos 

Calif. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Gibbons 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Chamberlain 

Oilman 

Andrews, 

Chisbolm 

Gonzalez 

N.  Dak. 

Clancy 

Goodllng 

Annunzio 

Cleveland 

Orasso 

Archer 

Cohen 

Green.  Greg. 

Armstrong 

CoUlns.  ni. 

Green,  Pa. 

Ashbrook 

Collins,  Tex. 

Griffiths 

Aspln 

Conyers 

Gross 

Badillo 

Crane 

Grover 

Beard 

Davis.  B.C. 

Gude 

Bennett 

Dellums 

Gunter 

Bergland 

Denbolm 

Hamilton 

Bevlll 

Dickinson 

Hanley 

Biaggi 

Dmgell 

Hanrahan 

Blester 

Drlnan 

Harrington 

Bingham 

Eckhardt 

Harvey 

Blatnik 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

Hawkins 

Boggs 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Brademas 

EUberg 

Heckler.  Masa 

Bray 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hflstoski 

Broomfleld 

Flndley 

Henderson 

Brotzman 

Fish 

Hicks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Flowers 

Holtzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Flynt 

Howard 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Ford. 

Ruber 

Burgener 

WUllam  D. 

Hudnut 

Burke,  Calif. 

Prey 

Hungate 
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Icbord 

MOSS 

Bhuster 

Jarman 

Murphy,  m. 

Skubltz 

jobnson,  Colo 

Nedzl 

Stanton, 

Jmies,  N.C. 

Obey 

James  V. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

O'Hara 

Stark 

Jordan 

Owens 

Steele 

Earth 

Patman 

Stokes 

Kaitenmeier 

PettU 

Btratton 

Kasen 

Pike 

Stuckey 

Eeating 

Poage 

Studds 

Kluczynski 

Podell 

Sullivan 

Koch 

Powell,  Ohio 

Symms 

Xiyroa 

Price,  Tex. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Unt 

Pritchard 

Thompson,  N.J 

Ltnon 

Randall 

Thone 

Long,  Md. 

Rangel 

Towell,  Nev. 

Lujan 

Reld 

Udall 

UcCloskey 

Reuss 

Vanlk 

McColllster 

Riegle 

Waldie 

IfeKay 

Rlnaldo 

Whltehurst 

Madden 

Rodino 

WUson, 

Madigan 

Roe 

Charles  H.. 

Mann 

Roncalio,  Wyo.       Calif. 

Hathls.  Ga. 

Roncallo.  N. 

Y.    WUson, 

Mayne 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Charles,  Tex, 

Maszoll 

Rose 

Winn 

MecvlnUy 

Rosenthal 

Wolff 

MUler 

Roush 

Wright 

>fiiit 

Rousselot 

Wydler 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Roy 

Wyman 

Mizell 

Roybal 

Yates 

Moakley 

Runnels 

Yatron 

Mollohan 

Sarbanes 

Young,  Ga. 

Baylor 

Young,  m. 

Calif. 

Schroeder 

] 

HOT  VOTING— 22 

Alexander 

Landgrebe 

Rees 

aay 

Leggett 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Bikes 

Fisher 

Marazitl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Oray 

Mills,  Ark. 

Steiger,  Wla. 

Banna 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Treen 

Eansen.  Wash. 

O'Brien 

Bunt 

Pepper 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gray  with   Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Rees. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
•s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  45:  Page  33.  line 
5,  strike  out  "406"  and  Insert  "40fl". 
MonoN  ormxD  bt  m>.  bolano 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  40. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
ihotlona  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
i*^^  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to,  and  to 
taclude  tables,  charts,  and  other  ex- 
oaneous  material. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roU- 
call  No.  412  today  in  which  the  House 
considered  the  conference  report  which 
it  has  just  adopted,  I  was  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  the  conference  report. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  on  rollcall  413  of  today  I  am 
not  recorded  as  having  voted.  I  ask  that 
the  Record  reflect  immediately  after  the 
tabulation  on  the  vote  today  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  I  was  present;  I  did  vote;  and  I 
voted  "aye"  on  amendment  44. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  BOI.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dhw- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  516  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  616 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  (HJl.  9590)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  provisions  of 
clause  2,  TvHa  XXI  are  hereby  waived  with 
respect  to  the  provisions :  beginning  with  the 
words  "of  which"  on  page  6,  line  21  through 
line  23;  beginning  with  the  words  "Provided 
further,"  on  page  18,  line  24  through  page  19 
line  3;  and  on  page  26,  lines  3  through  15. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  is  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  there  arelhree  provisions  that 
the  Committee  op^ppropriations  sought 
waivers  of  poipfs  of  order  on.  One  con- 
stituted aiv'^nauthorized  transfer  of 
funds,  and  two  pieces  of  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  Those  are  listed  in 
detail. 

There  is  controversy  on  this  subject, 
and  I  understand  it  will  be  pursued  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  bill,  but  I  know 
of  no  controversy  on  the  rule  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,-  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  might  say  that  the  waivers  provided 
for  in  this  bill  are  occasioned  by  non- 
compliance with  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 
The  waiver  applies  to  the  following  pro- 
visions of  the  bill: 

On  page  6.  lines  21-23,  "of  which  $142,333,- 
500  shall  be  available  only  for  transfer  to  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund." 


On  page  18,  line  24  through  page  19,  line 
3,  "Provided  further.  That  the  appropria- 
tion granted  under  this  heading  for  fiscal 
year  1973  In  the  amount  of  $203,312,000  shall 
revert  to  the  Treasury." 

On  page  26,  lines  3-15,  "Sec.  3.  No  appro- 
priation contained  in  this  Act  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  shall  be 
avaUable  for  administrative  expenses  In 
connection  with  the  execution  of  a  purchase 
contract  under  section  5  of  the  Public  BuUd- 
ings  Amendments  of  1972  unless  such  pro- 
posed purchase  contract  has  been  presented 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively, and  the  Congress  within  a  period 
of  sixty  days  thereafter  has  not  passed  an 
appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of  an  eqtilv- 
alent  amount  of  space  or,  alternatively,  dur- 
ing such  t>eriod  the  proposed  contract  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  not  too  happy 
with  this  provision,  and  there  might  be 
some  discussion  of  it  under  general  de- 
bate. It  provides  that  with  regard  to 
these  buildings  that  are  authorized  un- 
.  der  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
that  are  under  construction  even  some 
time  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  a  chance  to  look  at  them, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ase  go- 
ing to  have  a  firsthand  look  before  they 
get  under  construction.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  worthy  addition  to  this  bill,  even 
though  it  does  occasion  a  waiver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOI.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  wsis  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.    

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  9590)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Djepartment,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OflSce  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ROBisoN)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEX   OF  THX   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9590,  with  Mr. 
Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  disp)ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  will  be  rec- 
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ognlzed  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today  one  of  the  13  major  appropriation 
bills  for  this  session  of  the  Congress.  It 
contains  some  of  the  more  sensitive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  I  want  to  start 
out  by  saying  that  this  bill  has  required 
a  great  deal  of  extra  work  this  year,  and 
I  have  been  very  fortimate  In  having  an 
unusually  fine  and  hard-working  sub- 
committee that  has  worked  in  coopera- 
tion with  me,  and  I  believe  we  have  been 
able  to  resolve  many  very  tricky  and 
tiresome  problems  so  that  we  can  bring 
to  the  Members  today  a  bill  we  can  rec- 
ommend and  hope  the  Members  will  ac- 
cept. 

The  biU  we  have  Involves  In  total  $49,- 
183,591.000.  Of  this  amount  $44,399.- 
893,000  is  for  items  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  absolutely  no  control  over.  They 
axe  commitments  which  are  already 
made  and  which  have  to  be  met.  There 
**  is  $2,670,047,000  more  for  these  items 
than  we  had  last  year.  However,  the  bill 
in  total  is  $993,768,000  over  the  total  last 
year  and  it  is  $57,647,000  under  the 
budget  request. 

Part  of  the  $993,768,000  decrease  will 
be  wiped  out  later  on  when  adjustments 
are  made  in  some  of  the  items  which 
were  not  in  a  position  where  they  could 
be  finalized  when  this  bill  was  marked 
up.  A  great  deal  of  this  decrease  is  in  the 
disaster  relief  fimd.  We  appropriated 
$592,500,000  last  year  for  disaster  relief. 
This  biU  provides  only  $100  million  for 
this  purpose  for  1974  which  Is  all  the 
budget  requested.  The  information  we 
would  need  before  we  would  increase  this 
amount  has  not  become  available  yet, 
and  as  the  year  evolves  any  additional 
funds  which  may  be  required  for  a  disas- 
ter program  can  be  handled  in  supple- 
mental appropriation  measures. 

Of  the  funds  we  did  have  jurisdiction 
over,  $4,843,698,000,  the  committee  has 
reviewed  that  and  has  done  as  well  as 
we  could.  I  think  we  have  arrived  at  the 
fairest  level  we  could  to  present  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  explain 
what  this  $44,339,000,000  which  is  beyond 
our  control  largely  consists  of.  Of  course 
$27.5  billion  of  that  Is  for  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  There  are  other 
amounts  to  enable  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  make  refunds  on  overpay- 
ments of  personal  Income  taxes.  Some  re- 
imbursements we  make  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  customs  duties 
we  collect  for  them  and  so  on. 

In  connection  with  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  our  late  and  beloved  friend. 
George  Andrews,  of  Alabama,  would  have 
said  that  $27.5  billion  translates  Itself 
Into  $872  a  second,  or  to  $52,320  a  minute, 
or  to  $3,139,200  an  hour  or  $75,340,800 
a  day.  Since  that  is  just  over  one-tenth 
of  the  Federal  budget.  If  we  multiply 
these  figures  by  10  we  will  be  getting 
fairly  close  to  the  cost  of  the  entire  Gov- 
enmient  for  all  purposes  for  every  sec- 
ond, every  minute,  or  every  hoiJ,  or  every 


day  of  the  year.  In  other  words,  we  are 
spending  $750  million  or  in  that  neigh- 
borhood every  day  to  run  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment in  all  its  phases. 

Of  the  departments  we  had  to  deal 
with,  one  of  the  most  dlflScult  was  in  the 
post  oflQce  part  of  the  bill.  They  had 
asked  for  about  $1.3  billion  under  the  two 
legislative  authorities  they  have.  One  is 
10  percent  of  the  1970  postal  budget, 
which  entitled  them  to  about  $920  mil- 
lion. The  other  was  for  revenues  fore- 
gone on  postal  rates. 

In  allowing  this  money,  we  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  item  of  pay- 
ment to  the  retirement  fund  for  Federal 
employees  that  is  still  to  be  resolved. 
The  Postal  Corporation  Insists  that  the 
Congress  should  pay  that  contribution  to 
the  retirement,  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  insists  that  the 
Postal  Corporation  should  pay  it.  We 
have  been  arguing  now  for  3  yesirs,  and 
there  is  about  $284  million  in  arrearage 
payment  that  somebody  needs  to  make 
to  the  retirement  fund. 

We  talked  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  they  said  they  were  going 
to  be  in  a  desperate  plight  if  some  pay- 
ment was  not  made  this  year.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  wipe  out  this  arrearage,  we 
have  provided  for  the  transfer  out  of  the 
$1.3  billion  payment  to  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration of  half  of  the  arrearage,  or  $142 
million,  Into  the  retirement  fimd.  The 
reason  we  did  that  was  that  the  bill  that 
would  settle  this  argument  has  already 
passed  the  House  which  provided  that 
the  Congress  would  pay  this  amount. 
This  amoimt  was  $104  million  per  year, 
brought  about  by  the  5.5  percent  pay 
raise  granted  by  the  Corporation  to 
postal  workers  3  years  ago.  It  takes  30 
years  payout  to  amortize  one  of  these 
obligations  to  the  retirement  fimd. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  which  says 
that  for  the  next  30  years  we  have  to 
pick  up  a  $104  million  tab  in  payments  to 
the  retirement  fund.  The  bill  is  pending 
In  the  other  body,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  very  vigor- 
ously opposing  its  passage  In  that  form, 
so  that  no  action  has  been  taken  there 
yet.  I  do  not  think  tmy  action  can  or  will 
be  taken  before  this  particular  appropri- 
ation bill  is  finished.  Therefore,  we  were 
trying  to  work  out  a  system  that  would 
take  care  of  the  retirement  fund  and 
leave  the  Postal  Corporation  and  the 
Congress  In  a  position  so  that  whatever 
the  final  decision  is.  they  could  adjust  to 
it  without  any  difficulty. 

In  other  words,  if  the  dispute  works 
out  that  the  Congress  Is  going  to  pay  the 
whole  amount,  then  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion can  replevin  or  reclaim  the  $142  mil- 
lion we  have  taken  from  their  fund  under 
a  supplemental,  which  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  do.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  was 
held  the  Postal  Corporation  has  to  pay  It, 
then  they  have  paid  It  and  we  can  pick 
up  hsdf  the  arrearage  this  year  and  half 
next  year,  and  leave  the  retirement  fund 
in  good,  soimd  condition.  Therefore,  that 
Is  what  we  have  elected  to  do  here. 

I  could  not  think  of  any  other  ap- 
proach we  could  use  in  finalizing  the 
legislation  that  settles  this  Issue. 

We  had  a  problem  that  came  up  where 
we  had  to  go  back  twice  with  the  n.S. 


Customs  Bureau  l>ecause  or  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2,  which  transferred  con- 
siderable manpower  and  resources  fnxn 
Customs  over  to  the  new  narcotics 
agency  of  the  E>epartment  of  Justice.  I 
think  we  now  have  made  these  adjust- 
r.ients.  It  haa  resulted  in  a  reduction  In 
the  U.S.  Customs  budget. 

I  am  sure,  though,  that  with  the  loss  of 
materials,  aircraft,  watercraft,  vehicles, 
and  radar  sets  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred, that  Customs  will  be  back  next 
year  asking  us  to  replace  some  of  those. 

The  reorganization  plan  authorizes 
them  to  make  requisitions  for  additional 
aircraft  and  some  other  facilities,  so  that 
we  will  have  to  wait  until  that  time  be- 
fore we  know  what,  if  any,  additional  re- 
sources they  need  over  the  regiilar 
amount  to  be  back  in  balance. 

We  have  a  problem  that  the  Members 
probably  are  going  to  hear  something 
about  before  the  day  is  over.  That  is  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  There 
has  been  on  the  record  a  $3.6  million  re- 
duction in  the  budget  request.  Last  year 
they  had  $19.6  million,  and  they  have 
asked  for  the  same  amount  this  year.  The 
committee  has  allowed  $16  million.  There 
Is  a  dispute  as  to  how  much  of  a  cut  this 
really  is.  The  Biureau  of  the  Budget 
transferred  some  of  their  functions  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  on 
Julyl. 

They  tell  us  that  only  relieved  them 
of  about  $869,000  in  cost.  The  GSA  says 
it  is  going  to  cost  them  $1.5  million  to 
do  this  function.  It  may  be  because  they 
are  going  to  add  some  additional  wort 

If  we  take  the  OMB  figures,  we  have 
cut  them  $2.8  million.  If  we  take  the 
other  flg\ire,  we  have  cut  them  $2.1  mil- 
lion. 

There  are  some  Members  who  want  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  the  OMB 
budget.  There  are  some  who  very  strongly 
want  to  cut  it  more.  It  is  a  question  only 
the  House  can  settle. 

I  was  very  pleased,  and  I  sun  very 
grateful  to  the  subcommittee,  because 
there  were  two  strong  schools  of  thought 
and  as  a  compromise  and  as  a  compli- 
ment to  me,  the  Members  all  agreed  to 
bring  to  the  floor  the  $16  million  as  the 
best  neutral  point  we  could  all  center  on, 
to  at  least  get  the  bill  here  to  allow  the 
will  of  the  House  to  be  worked  on  it. 

I  hope  the  House  will  accept  the  figure 
we  have  here,  because  it  Is  the  fairest 
thing  I  can  think  to  reconunend. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know,  If  there 
is  a  different  version  sought  by  my  col- 
leagues here  on  the  floor,  the  subcom- 
mittee ref^  would  like  to  know  that.  We 
have  had  many  different  versions  of  the 
attitudes  people  have  about  this  agency. 

I  must  say  that  the  1970  Reorganto- 
tlon  Plan  No.  2  transferred  some  authori- 
ties from  the  President  himself  to  wj 
then  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  created 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  I 
have  become  a  less  enthusiastic  believer 
in  these  reorganization  plans  everj-  time 
one  of  them  has  happened. 

I  believe  the  situation  we  have  now 
with  the  OMB  is  good  evidence  of  what 
we  get  into  when  we  try  to  create  activ- 
ities and  to  d-signate  missions  through 
a  reorganization  plan  instead  of  In  the 
regular  legislative  v.-iy.  In  m:/  o.il^'-ion, 
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If  the  OMB  is  not  responsive  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  right  way  to  correct  this  would 
be  to  review  the  functions  and  legisla- 
tively reduce,  change,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide what  we  do  and  do  not'  want  them 
to  do.  So  long  as  the  law  stands  the  way 
It  la  I  believe  as  a  responsible  thing  that 
my  subcommittee  must  try  to  give  them 
the  resources  that  are  required  for  them 
to  carry  out  these  mandates. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Secret  Service. 
We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  publicity 
here  lately  about  the  expenditure  of  funds 
gt  Key  Biscayne  and  at  San  Clemente 
and  other  places  where  the  President  of 
the  United  States  spends  some  of  his 
time.  No  one  has  been  able  to  show  me 
any  law  that  gives  us  or  anyone  else  any 
power  to  refuse  the  President  the  rtght 
to  go  where  he  wants  to  go  when  he 
wants  to  go. 

The  law  we  passed  in  1968  Increased 
the  responsibilities  and  powers  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  in  the  protective  field. 
We  not  only  said  that  they  would  pro- 
tect the  President  and  his  family,  but 
also  we  provided  for  his  safety.  The 
safety  and  security  covers  a  much 
broader  field,  I  believe,  than  just  se- 
curity. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  provided  this 
same  facility  for  the  Vice  President  and 
his  fsonlly  and  for  all  former  Presidents 
and  their  families,  and  then  every  4 
years  all  major  candidates  for  President, 
and  we  also  provided  for  the  protection 
of  foreign  embassies  and  foreign  visiting 
dignitaries. 

This  Is  a  pretty  big  package  of  protec- 
tion, and  it  has  imposed  a  lot  of  extra 
work  and  duties  on  the  UJ3.  Secret  Serv- 
ice. When  the  President  designates  San 
Clemente  as  the  place  where  he  is  going 
to  spenA  a  lot  of  time,  then  the  Secret 
Service  has  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do  to  provide 
adequate  safety  and  security  for  him 
while  he  is  there. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  his  committee  was  able 
to  do  with  respect  to  beefing  up  or 
strengthening  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Will  the  gentleman  get  to  that 

S0(H1? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  the  gentleman  getting 
to  that  point  very  soon? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  as  soon  as  I  finish 
this  portion. 

Mr.  VANIK.  All  right.  I  will  wait  for 
that. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  went 
Into  this  In  great  detail.  We  may  or  may 
not  have  gotten  all  the  information.  We 
thought  we  had.  We  asked  for  it,  and  we 
were  told  we  did.  If  the  GSA  can  find 
additional  expenditures  which  they  can 
provide  for  us,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
given  a  full  opportunity  to  make  all  this 
evidence.  Including  what  we  dug  up, 
available  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  is  going  to  go 
mto  this  matter  imder  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

BtOOKS) . 

Anyway.  I  beUeve,  even  though  the 
Members  may  find  some  things  that  were 
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a  little  Imprudent,  a  little  too  lavish, 
maybe  a  Uttle  too  gaudy  or  too  expensive, 
that  the  thrust  has  been  In  the  direction 
of  providing  safety  and  security  for  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  country.  Having 
served  with  Chief  Rowley  of  the  Secret 
Service  through  the  assassination  and 
burial  of  a  President  and  through  the  as- 
sassination and  burial  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
who  was  running  for  President,  as  well 
as  the  woimdlng  of  a  Governor  while  he 
was  nmning  for  President,  and  the  actual 
literal  bombing  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Capitol  Building  itself,  one  cannot  blame 
Mr.  Rowley  or  me,  I  do  not  believe.  We 
have  had  peculiar  responsibilities,  and  I 
hope  that  if  we  make  any  mistakes,  we 
make  them  on  the  side  of  too  much  and 
not  too  little. 

If  money  is  the  only  thing  we  are  Inter- 
ested In,  I  will  assure  the  Members  that 
the  record,  if  they  vidll  examine  it,  will 
clearly  demonstrate  that  it  costs  about 
200  times  more  to  bury  an  assassinated 
President  than  it  does  to  keep  him  alive. 

So  aside  from  the  money  end  of  it,  I 
hope  we  are  spending  enough,  even  vsdth 
the  criticism  that  goes  with  it,  to  keep 
the  man  safe  and  secure.  I  know  there  is 
much  more  Involved  to  it  than  that,  and 
I  think  all  reasonable  people  would  want 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  to  make  sure  every 
reasonable  step  on  earth  is  taken  and 
everything  will  be  done  to  guarantee  that 
these  Important  public  people  are  not 
shot  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  some  prob- 
lems with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  the  last  2  years.  We  did  not  know  that 
a  big  drain  on  their  manpower  was  going 
to  occur  last  year  when  the  economic 
stabilization  program  was  heaped  upon 
this  agency,  and  this  year,  I  believe, 
through  the  funding  of  the  economic 
stabilization  program  itself,  they  can  now 
be  reimbursed  for  the  manpower  they 
need,  and  also,  by  adding  on  additional 
funds  in  the  compliance  and  auditing 
areas  of  the  act,  they  will  be  able  to  get 
back  in  balance. 

We  have  gotten  onto  very  thin  ice  in 
the  last  2  years,  I  believe  almost  to  an 
alarming  degree.  In  this  tu-ea,  and  I  as- 
sure the  Members  that  the  subcommittee 
this  year  has  tried  to  lean  over  in  the 
other  direction  to  make  sure  that  we  put 
them  back  in  balance  so  that  whatever 
loose  ends  there  have  been  can  be  tight- 
ened up  and  brought  back  into  proper 
order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
point  of  the  economic  stabilization  ac- 
tivity, that  Is  ain  increase,  is  it  not,  from 
the  $30  mUllon?  Is  it  $60  milUcoi? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes,  sir.  And  besides  they 
had  the  manpower  last  year.  If  they  carry 
it  out  to  the  same  extent  they  have 
heretofore,  they  will  use  that  much  man- 
power. That  is  where  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue got  stuck  last  year  with  having  to 
provide  the  shortfall.  We  have  tried  this 
year  to  put  In  the  economic  stabilization 
what  amoimts  to  the  same  amount  of 
money,  about  the  same  amount  of  money 
they  spent  last  year.  This  approach  will 
not  require  the  Internal  Revenue  to  use 


its  own  money  appropriated  for  other 
purposes  to  carryout  this  economic  sta- 
bilization work  that  they  are  asked  to 
perform  on  a  farm-out  basis  on  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  IRS  is  still  fi- 
nancing, is  it  not,  its  work  on  this  eco- 
nomic stabilization? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  what  the  $60  nail- 
lion  is,  for  economic  stabilization.  They 
are  reimbursed  for  that  part  of  the  work 
they  performed  in  economic  stabiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  They  were  not  able 
to  do  that  last  year.  They  just  got  a  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask. 
this: 

What  happens  if  and  when  we  get  back 
to  some  kind  of  reasonable  stability  in 
this  cowitry;  what  happens  to  the  IRS 
employees?  Obviously  they  will  not  need 
all  of  them,  because  we  can  run  the  IRS 
without — how  many,-  a  couple  thousand 
of  them? 

What  happens  then?  Will  the  IRS  be 
cut?      

Mr.  STEED.  There  are  about  2.500  peo- 
ple who  are  involved  In  the  economic 
stabilization  work.  If  that  goes  out,  here 
is  what  would  happen.  Either  IRS  would 
have  to  lay  off  2,500  people  or  they  would 
have  to  be  able  to  absorb  them  through 
attrition.  Since  they  have  a  pretty  large 
workforce  and  use  a  very  large  temporary 
employment  group  for  about  3  months  of 
the  year,  I  would  imagine  most  or  at  least 
all  of  the  skilled  and  qualified  people  in 
that  2,500  would  be  absorbed.  Of  course, 
there  Is  a  proliferation  in  the  IRS  work 
with  that,  so  they  might  be  needing  ad- 
ditional manpower.  I  do  not  think  It  will 
be  any  problem,  but  as  a  cold-blooded 
fact,  if  the  economic  stabilization  goes 
out  of  business,  there  will  be  no  money 
to  pay  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.- 1  would  not  like  to  think 
that  the  IRS  is  overstaffed  to  the  extent 
of  2,500  employees. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  where  the  catch 
is.  They  are  not.  But  what  happened  was 
when  the  emergency  demand  was  msule 
on  them  they  pulled  people  off  some  other 
work  they  could  let  pile  up,  so  now  they 
have  big  backlogs  where  they  could  have 
had  the  work  done. 

This  year  we  tried  to  avoid  that  by 
giving  economic  stabilization  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  their  own  way  and  not  have 
to  deplete  the  workforce  of  IRS  on  their 
own.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  back,  and 
I  hope  we  have. 

Mr.  VANIK.  WIU  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  the  chairman  sug- 
gests, then,  is  what  you  are  doing  now 
is  restoring  the  former  employees  as- 
signed to  the  economic  stabilization  work 
to  their  former  functions  in  the  tax-col- 
lecting agency.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  In  the  main,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  you  are  not  providing 
for  saiy  increase  In  IRS  personnel? 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  VANIK.  There  Is  an  Increase  In 
thlsblD? 

Mr.  STEED.  Their  workload  goes  up  all 
the  time.  

Mr.  VANIK.  I  understand. 
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Mr.  STEED.  And  they  have  a  need  for 
additional  manpower. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  concur  In  that.  That 
is  the  point  to  wlilch  I  address  myself, 
because  I  feel  that  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  r>ersonnel  in  IRS  Is  very  high,  because 
if  they  continue  their  work,  then  tax  col- 
lections rise  and  the  public  Interest  is 
served  by  increased  receipts  and  also  by  a 
clearing  of  the  audits  that  are  piled  up. 

Mr.  STEED.  In  addition  to  the  man- 
power they  have  received  that  they  had 
donated  to  economic  stabilization,  they 
get  that  2,500  back  and  in  addition  they 
get  1,450  new  employees. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  that  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Commissioner?  Did  he 
ask  for  that? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Or  for  a  greater  number? 

Mr.  STEED.  It  is  what  they  asked  for. 
Some  of  that  personnel  will  be  used  to 
cut  down  on  the  backlog,  which  Is  very 
severe,  but  I  think  for  the  work  they  have 
done,  even  with  all  of  the  extra  work 
force,  they  will  still  be  behind  the  sched- 
ule that  we  would  like  to  have  them 
have.  I  think  it  will  take  about  3  years 
to  catch  up. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  committee  for  address- 
ing itself  to  the  greater  needs  of  the  IRS, 
because  I  think  backlogs  are  very  bad 
and  should  be  avoided.  The  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  a  quick  audit  if  he  is  audited 
and  a  speedy  disposition  of  the  issue. 
Certainly  the  taxpayers  of  America  are 
entitled  to  a  hard-working  and  effective 
tax-producing  agency  which  can  only 
operate  if  it  has  the  manpower. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  have  an  expression 
which  is  very  popular  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  "at  that  point  In 
time."  They  had  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  demands  of  economic  stabilization 
might  be  when  they  started  on  this  pro- 
cedure. 

So  taking  advantage  of  that  situation, 
we  have  tried  to  make  the  arrangement, 
and  I  think  we  are  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  still  here,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  concur  in  principle  with  the  thought 
that  the  gentleman  expressed  in  this  re- 
gard, and  I  would  like  to  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  and  that  of  his  col- 
leagues to  what  we  were  told  by  the 
then  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  Johnny  Walters,  and  here 
is  a  quotation  from  his  statement  to  us 
during  the  hearings: 

.  .  .  the  millions  of  tax  dollars  foregone 
each  year  for  Insufficient  auditing,  collec- 
tion and  tax  fraud  deterioration. 

Par  more  serious  Is  the  danger  of  general 
deterioration  over  a  period  of  years  In  the 
level  of  voluntary  compliance.  The  cost  of 
such  deterioration  must  be  reckoned  In  the 
billions.  To  Illustrate,  merely  a  one  per- 
centage point  decline  In  the  rate  of  volun- 
tary compliance  across  the  full  range  of  tax- 
payers means  a  revenue  loss  of  about  92  bU- 
llon  annually. 

Later  on  in  the  hearing  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  give  us  even  a  statistical 
guess  as  to  how  much  revenue  had  been 


lost  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
"general  deterioration"  in  taxpayer 
compliance,  of  which  he  spoke.  And  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  and  have  sought  to  promote 
that  which  we  generally  refer  to  aroimd 
here  as  tax  reform,  even  though  we  usu- 
ally all  seem  to  have  different  ideas 
about  what  that  term  means,  let  me  tell 
the  Members  that  the  Commissioner  re- 
plied to  that  question  as  follows: 

We  estimate  at  this  point  something  like 
96  billion  per  year  Is  lost  on  Individual  tax- 
payers alone;  but  by  1976  if  the  trends  we 
cur.-ently  see  are  not  corrected  we  estimate 
that  this  tax  gap  will  reach  roughly  98  bU- 
Uon  a  year. 

So,  tax  reform  Is  one  route,  and  beef- 
ing up  the  capacity  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  do  a  proper  job  in  the 
compliance  field  without,  of  course,  har- 
rassing  the  taxpayers,  is  another  route 
to  acquire  the  additional  revenue  we 
need. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
appreciate  what  has  been  said,  and  what 
has  been  placed  in  the  Record  by  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Johnny  Wal- 
ters addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of 
the  individual  taxpayer.  I  am  today  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  corpo- 
rate tax  payments  which  indicate  a 
downward  trend  in  corporate  contribu- 
tions and  an  increase  of  individual  con- 
tributions by  eight  percent  with  a  projec- 
tion which  will  reach  15  percent  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  So  that  the  trend  is 
for  greater  Individual  contributions  and 
reduced  corporate  contributions. 

I  would  hope  that  these  head  people 
who  are  involved  would  also  address 
themselves  to  the  corporate  tax  returns 
which  are  very  complex.  They  are  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  They  take  a  great 
deal  of  research  and  study,  and  constant 
review  by  almost  the  same  number  of 
people  working  on  the  same  return. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  note  that  the  committee  has  deleted 
the  request  of  the  administration,  in  title 
m.  for  $1.5  million  for  special  projects. 

On  page  26  of  the  committee  report  the 
following  appears: 

Certain  questions  have  arisen,  however, 
concerning  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  ex- 
penditures from  this  account.  The  Commit- 
tee, during  the  hearings,  requested  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  provide 
a  listing  of  the  Individual  vouchers  and  ex- 
penditures from  the  funds  provided  under 
this  account.  The  Administration,  however, 
declined  to  provide  such  detaUed  in- 
formation. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  elabo- 
rate on  that  statement  as  to  what  the 
questionable  procedures  were? 

Mr.  STEED.  This  has  always  been  an 
item  in  the  bill  that  has  given  us  trouble, 
and  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
had  such  difQculty  and  trouble,  and  the 
absolute  refusal  to  give  us  information. 


Under  the  House  rules,  any  appropria- 
tion made  on  an  executive  order  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  therefore  this 
item  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
So  because  of  the  difficulty  we  have  had 
over  the  years,  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty this  year.  It  Is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  anyway,  we  took  it  out.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  do  not  know,  unless 
there  is  some  legislation  passed,  of  any 
way  that  it  can  be  put  back  in. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  What  were  the  prac- 
tices, the  procedural  practices,  or  prac- 
tices in  the  use  of  the  funds? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know.  We  just 
did  not  find  out,  and  rather  than  make 
an  issue  of  it,  since  it  was  more  or  less 
a  dead  duck  anyway,  we  just  let  It  drop 
and  it  is  out  of  the  bill.  It  Just  did  not 
have  any  legal  status,  so  rather  than 
precipitate  any  more  disputes  about  It, 
we  just  let  It  be  cut  out  anyway.  If  we 
had  not  taken  it  out  in  the  committee.  It 
would  go  out  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  a  final  question.  Was 
there  concern  on  the  part  of  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
that  these  expenditures  might  have  been 
used  for  Watergate  and  related  ac- 
Uvlties? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  question  came  up, 
and  we  might  have  made  political  issue 
of  it.  I  thought  the  other  part  of  it  was 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  If  we  had 
quarreled  any  more  about  it.  We  made 
our  request,  and  so  we  just  skipped  the 
whole  thing.  It  might  have  served  some 
partisan  feelings  better  to  have  made 
some  noise  about  it.  I  had  other  head- 
aches in  here  to  worry  about  than  that. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STEED.  Many  agencies  in  here 
are  of  the  old  and  fundamental  core  of 
the  Ctovenunent  agencies,  and  nearly  sJl 
of  the  revenues  our  Oovemment  gets  are 
contained  in  this  bill. 

Last  year  this  bill  funded  110,704  em- 
ployees. The  budget  request  for  this  year 
was  112.573,  an  increase  of  1,869.  The 
bill  as  we  present  It  today  provides 
112,223.  an  increase  of  1.519,  but  a  cut 
from  the  request  of  350.  In  addition  to 
this  manpower,  some  of  these  agencies 
work  other  people  on  a  contract  from 
other  agencies  of  the  Oovemment.  De- 
tails on  the  emplojnnent  funded  outside 
the  direct  appropriations  contained  In 
this  bill  are  set  forth  In  the  report  on  the 
bUl. 

Most  of  these  agencies  have  had  heavy 
Increases  in  their  woiUoad,  and  we  have, 
I  think,  examined  the  need  for  manpower 
very  carefully,  and  I  think  that  we  have 
gotten  Just  about  as  tight  on  that  phase 
of  this  bill  as  we  dare  be  and  still  hapt 
that  these  agencies  have  got  the  man- 
power they  need  to  carry  out  their  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  saying— 
though  I  forget  the  source — that  goes 
Uke  this: 

Many  men  owe  the  grandeur  of  their  UvM 
to  their  tremendous  dlfHculties. 
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•nils  has,  clearly,  been  a  difficult  year — 
for  all  of  us.  And  this  subcommittee 
found  Itself  no  exception  to  that  rule  as 
its  members  got  down  to  their  annual 
tasks.  We  faced  an  unusual  number  of 
uncertainties.  Just  as  an  example,  for  a 
time  it  appeared  as  if  we  were  going  to 
be  brought  into  the  antipoverty  busi- 
Qess — since  one  of  our  constituent  agen- 
cies, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, was  slated  under  the  original  budg- 
etary presentation  to  take  over  that  ef- 
fort from  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity which  was.  in  turn,  headed  for  ex- 
tinction. This  innovation  was  at  least 
deferred,  both  by  court  decision  and  by 
stUl-pending  congressional  decisions  to 
keep  OEO  in  operation  awhile  longer,  yet. 

Then,  we  had  to  wait  the  arrival  on 
Cmjitol  Hill  of  reorganization  plan  No. 
2 — and  the  eventual  failure  of  Congress 
to  disapprove  It — before  we  knew  what 
might  be  left  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs' 
responsibilities  in  the  drive  against  illicit 
drugs,  and  whether  to  consider  its  orig- 
inal budget  requests,  prepared  before  the 
administration  determined  to  set  up  the 
new  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
or  await  an  amended  budget  request  for 
Customs  that  would  reflect  the  changed 
situation. 

Agam,  as  for  the  Secret  Service — and 
also  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion— ^public  questions  about  the  propri- 
ety of  work  done  on  properties  owned  or 
occupied  by  President  Nixon  in  Florida 
and  California,  required  us  to  interrupt 
oiu*  work  in  order  to  make  at  least  a  ten- 
tative inquiry  into  those  questions,  on 
which  I  will  have  more  to  say  later. 

Then,  again  with  reference  to  OSA. 
but  this  time  in  company  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  there  was 
the  clear  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee— with  the  intensity  of  that 
feeling  varying  among  us — that  what  is 
generally  referred  to  as  "the  will  of  Con- 
gress" as  expressed,  in  this  case.  In  con- 
nection with  GSA's  public  buildings  pro- 
gram, in  last  year's  version  of  this  bill, 
had  been  willfully  ignored  by  the  admin- 
istration. Again.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  in  a  moment. 

For,  fliudly.  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
this  subcommittee,  whose  work  has  gen- 
erally been  conducted  among  ourselves 
without  much  controversy,  now  foimd 
Itself— in  today's  political  context — 
deeply  divided  as  to  certain  budgetary 
requests  made  in  areas  of  sensitivity  and 
importance  to  the  Nixon  administration. 
Perhaps  this  was  Inevitable — but  it  is 
also  regrettable  and,  one  can  hope,  there- 
fore only  temporary.  I  am  certain  that 
no  one  hopes  so  more  than  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Stixo),  who  throughout  these  re- 
cent weeks  has  remained  his  usual  fair, 
objective,  and  patient  self — and  I  wish  to 
say  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  remains 
a  constant  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
in  the  capacity  I  do. 

But,  now  let  me  speak  to  those  items 
In  controversy— and  let  me  begin  by  dis- 
cussing the  level  of  funding  for  that  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  bill  and  the 
report,  we  have  made  a  "recommenda- 
tion" of  $16  million  for  this  key.  execu- 
tive branch  agency— a  reduction  of  $3.6 
inllll<m  from  both  last  year's  level  for 
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its  salaries  and  expenses  item  and  from 
this  year's  comparable  $19.6  million  re- 
quest. 

In  my  remarks  I  have  placed  quotation 
marks  around  that  word  "recommenda- 
tion" for  the  restson  that  the  $16  million 
figure  was  really  a  compromise  figure 
arrived  at  for  what  might  be  called  re- 
port purposes — that  is,  in  light  of  the 
differences  between  us  on  this  item,  a 
figure  to  bring  the  bill  before  both  the 
full  committee  and  then  to  the  floor,  and 

1  have  reservations  about  its  adequacy. 
So,  turn  with  me  now.  If  you  please. 

to  page  23  of  the  report.  It  is  here  stated, 
you  will  see,  that  certain  management 
functions  were  transferred  in  May  of  this 
year  from  OMB  to  GSA — that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  those  functions  was  approxi- 
mately $1.5  million,  including  the  cost  of 
32  personnel,  but  that  OMB  had  not  re- 
duced its  original  $19.6  million  request 
correspondingly.  This  is  all  stated  In  par- 
tial Justification  of  the  recommended 
$3.6  million  cut,  and  then  the  desire  is 
set  forth  that  the  suptmsed  balance  of 
that  cut  be  applied  to  the  management 
functions  of  OMB  rather  than  to  its  more 
traditional  duties  in  developing,  justify- 
ing, and  preparing  future  budget  re- 
quests. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  listen — we  find  here  a 
misimderstanding  of  the  actual  facts 
relative  to  that  transfer  of  f imctions  and 
persoiuiel  to  OSA.  Actusdly,  30  positions 
were  transferred  to  GSA  by  OMB.  and 

2  others  from  OMB  to  Treasury,  at  a 
total  budget  impact  on  OMB  of  $869,000. 
The  $1.5  million  figure  cited  in  the  re- 
port— and  I,  too,  thought  at  the  time  it 
was  SMjcurate — was  given  us  by  GSA  as 
representing  its  full-year  cost  of  estab- 
lishing its  own  new  office  of  management 
policy,  which  will  be  composed  of  the  30 
people  from  OMB  plus  20  additional  peo- 
ple reallocated  to  it  from  within  GSA. 
itself. 

Thus,  the  "recommended"  $3.6  million 
cut  will  actually  be  one  of  over  $2.7  mil- 
lion in  OMB's  capacities  as  opposed  to 
the  "softer"  figure  of  $2.1  million  which 
the  report  suggests. 

But.  of  probably  more  importance  is 
the  effect  of  such  a  cut.  At  the  $16  mil- 
lion figure,  OMB  will  have  to  reduce  its 
staff  by  70  to  100  po.  ns — ^bringing  its 
personnel  down  to  something  around  530 
to  550  people,  this  from  its  previously 
authorized  level  of  660. 

Enough,  you  say? 

Well,  that  may  be — smd  there  will  be 
differences  among  us  as  to  how  much  is 
enough.  But — and  again,  please  listen — 
In  fiscal  year  1954,  20  years  ago  when 
OMB  was  still  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  annual  Federal  budget  was  only 
a  bit  over  $70  billion,  BOB  had  an  au- 
thorized strength  of  446  people.  For  fiscal 
year  1970,  with  the  annual  budget  now 
up  to  $196  billion,  Its  authorized  strength 
was  553. 

For  fiscal  year  1974 — the  year  we  are 
considering,  with  the  annual  budget,  as 
we  know,  in  excess  now  of  $268  billion — 
is  it  reasonable,  I  ask,  even  if  we  were 
considering  just  the  old  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  not  an  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  to  expect  it  to  effectively 
perform  its  traditional  budgetary  duties 
with  a  staff  of  only  about  100  persons 


more  than  BOB  had,  20  years  ago,  when 
the  annual  budget  was  only  about  a 
fourth  of  what  it  is  today? 

If  we  are  going  to  be  reasonable — and 
I  trust  we  are — the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would  seem  obvious. 

But,  of  course,  I  know  that  OMB  is  not 
a  popular  agency,  today.  Neither,  for  that 
matter,  was  the  old  BOB  of  a  few  years 
back.  I  served  on  the  Public  Works  leg- 
islative committee,  when  I  first  came 
here,  and  I  cam  still  remember  oxir  for- 
mer colleague,  Frank  Smith,  of  Missis- 
sippi, railing  against  the  "Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  oh,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget," 
as  he  used  to  put  It  because  he  felt  It  was 
usurping  the  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  apparently  the  desire  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  cut  OMB  sufficiently  to 
get  the  "M"  out  of  OMB — ^In  other  words, 
through  fiscal  strictures  of  this  sort,  to 
reconvert  it  to  the  old  BOB.  But,  again  I 
ask.  do  we  really  want  to  do  that?  Sure, 
we  all  have  a  gripe  of  some  kind  against 
OMB — even  I  do — for  the  discipline  it 
frequently  exerts  against  us  when  we  fail 
to  exercise  self-discipline  in  the  first 
Instance. 

A  few  days  sigo,  we  considered  and  then 
passed  an  anti-impoundment  measure. 
In  the  course  of  that  debate  there  were 
some  brave  words  about  how  we  were  de- 
termined to  restore  Congress  to  a  co- 
equal status  with  the  executive  branch — 
an  ambition  which  I  share.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  do  not  enhance  congressional 
powers  and  capacities  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  tearing  the  executive  branch 
down  to  our  present  size. 

If  we  really  want  to  take  the  "M"  out 
of  OMB.  let  us  wait  to  do  it  tmtil  we.  here 
on  Capitol  Hill,  have — as  we  have  begun 
to  consider  how  to  do — managed  to  en- 
hance our  own  capacities  to  hcmdle  and 
manage  annual  budgets  of  the  size  an- 
ticipated in  the  years  ahead;  and  then 
let  us  make  a  BOB  out  of  the  OMB,  If  we 
wish,  by  appropriate  legislative  action 
rather  than  through  what  can  only  be 
described  as  punitive  measures  of  the 
sort  that  some  have  encouraged. 

Turning  to  another  sensitive  item,  you 
will  note  from  page  25  of  the  report  that 
we  have  denied  the  "normal"  annual  $1.5 
million  request  for  what  is  called  the 
special  projects  fund  for  the  President. 
This  fund  goes  back  over  a  period  of 
20  years,  or  more,  and  it  has  been  used 
by  this  and  previous  Presidents  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  This  year,  the  sus- 
picion grew  that,  in  1971, 1  suppose,  pay- 
ments were  made  to  what  can  only  be 
called  tbe  White  House  Plumbers  from 
this  fund.  If  such  were  the  case,  I  would 
be  among  the  first  to  decry  it  though,  for 
whatever  It  is  worth,  all  such  allegations 
were  not  proven  so  only  the  suspicions 
remain. 

The  thrust  of  the  report  language, 
however.  Indicates  we  have  deleted  this 
item  purely  and  simply  because  the 
White  House  would  not  tell  us  what  it 
was  used  for.  Well,  I  think  we  should  be 
told.  I  think  the  Congress  Is  entitled  to 
knoW'  what  expenditures  are  made  from 
any  such  discretionary  fimd.  But.  in 
order  to  keep  all  this  in  some  sort  of  his- 
torical perspective — which  is.  admittedly. 
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somewhat  hard  to  do  as  everybody 
focuses  on  Watergate — some  years  back, 
when  I  first  came  on  this  subcommittee, 
and  when  a  different  President  from  a 
different  political  party  was  occupying 
the  White  House,  I  similarly  tried  to  find 
out  what  he  had  done  with  his  special 
projects  moneys  only  to  be  told.  In  ef- 
fect, it  was  none  of  my  business. 

All  this  appears  on  page  622,  and  fol- 
lowing, of  volmne  3  of  our  hearings,  and 
it  would  make  for  Interesting  reading  for 
both  my  colleagues  and  the  news  media 
since  it  presents  us — I  would  say,  in  all 
kindness — with  a  rather  classic  example 
of  "whose  ox  is  being  gored."  In  any 
event,  until  we  are  told — in  the  future — 
what  these  moneys  are  actually  used  for, 
once  they  have  been  spent,  I  would  not 
support  a  restoration  of  this  tjrpe  of 
discretionary  fund. 

Now,  quickly,  as  to  the  GSA  problem, 
let  me  say  to  my  chairman  (Mr.  Steso)  . 
that  I  know  how  strongly  he  feels  about 
this  matter — and  his  feelings  are  re- 
flected both  in  the  subcommittee  action 
on  several  GrSA  requests,  as  set  forth  in 
the  bill  and  as  described  in  the  report. 
There  was  an  agreement  of  sorts.  Us  be- 
tween GSA,  OMB,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee— and  actually,  one  can  argue,  as  be- 
tween President  imd  Congress,  since  Mr. 
Nixon  signed  last  yap's  bill — to  the  effect 
that  certain  projecte,  13  in  number,  in 
the  then  existinjg  backlog  of  some  63 
public  buildings  projects,  would  be  built 
through  the  direct  appropriation  and 
construction  process,  rather  than 
through  the  purchase-contract  author- 
ity as  then  recently  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. I  was  not  privy  to  that  agreement, 
though  I  knew  it  existed  and  I  supported 
the  necessary  line-item  appropriations, 
last  year,  for  those  13  buildings. 

After  passage  of  our  bill,  and  its  sign- 
ing into  law — and  without  consultation 
with  the  subcommittee,  please  note — 
GSA,  with  OMB's  approval,  proceeded 
nonetheless  to  move  those  same  13  build- 
ings forward  under  the  new  piu-chase- 
contract  authority.  Without  arguing  the 
merits  of  whether  this  was  the  better — 
and  cheaper— way  to  build  them,  which 
may.  indeed,  be  the  case,  I  do  not  think 
this  was  a  wise  or  prop>er  action  for 
GSA  and  OMB  to  have  taken.  It  is  Mr. 
Steed's  firm  conviction,  in  any  event, 
that  the  Une-item  moneys  thus  not  spent 
should  now  revert  to  the  Treasury — as 
language  in  the  bill  provides — and  not 
be  reprogramed  by  GSA  to  other  pur- 
poses, no  matter  how  appropriate. 

I  will  go  along  with  this,  under  the 
circimistances.  But  I  feel  it  should  be 
understood  by  all  that  the  reductions 
thus  made  for  the  GSA's  Public  Build- 
ings Service  account,  imder  several  items 
thereof,  are  not  lasting  reductions,  or 
savings  to  the  taxpayer,  since  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  GSA  will  need  to  have  those 
Items  replenished  and  probably  will  find 
the  subcommittee  favorably  inclined 
toward  doing  so  as  soon  as  a  supple- 
mental request  in  this  regard  can  be 
made.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  would  Join  me  in  this  state- 
ment, for  I  think  he  does  not  wish  to 
punish  anyone  In  this  regard  but  only 
to  reassert  what,  by  his  lights,  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  pn^)er  prerogatlvee  of 
the  Congress. 


Mr.  STKKI).  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
him,  and  we  have  every  expectation  we 
will  have  no  problem  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment.  It 
is  about  what  I  expected  of  him.  for  that 
is  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 

In  the  same  connection,  you  will  also 
find,  on  page  26  of  the  bill,  where  we  have 
added  language  that  would  give  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  some  residual 
control — to  supplemoit  the  primary  con- 
trols given  to  the  Public  Works  legis- 
lative committees — over  the  growth,  and 
therefore  the  cost,  of  GSA's  timi  toward 
the  purchase-contract  method  of  build- 
ing Federal  projects.  Concern  has  already 
been  expressed  by  some  members  of  the 
legislative  committee  to  the  effect  that 
we  wish  to  usurp  their  jm-isdlction  in  this 
regard,  though  such  is  not  the  case.  We 
wish,  instead,  to  have — and  I  think  we 
should  have — some  end  control  over  the 
follow-on  expenditm-es  that  will  accom- 
pany any  rapid  expansion  of  the  pur- 
chase-contract method. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  questions  about  so-called  improve- 
ments In  the  name  of  Presidential  se- 
curity, at  both  the  Florida  and  California 
locations  occasionally  occupied  by  the 
President,  we  did— as  I  said — inquire  into 
the  same.  We  have  not  yet  attempted  to 
draw  any  value  judgments  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  work  done  on  such  proper- 
ties by  GSA  at  request  of  the  Secret 
Service.  We  understand  another  com- 
mittee of  the  House  will  make  a  similar 
Inquiry,  and  we  have  no  objection  as  to 
that  though  I,  for  one,  suspect  they  will 
find  value  Judgments  just  as  difficult  to 
make.  In  the  end,  as  we  did.  This  Is 
because  the  line  between  what  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  a  President  and  what  Is 
not  is  very  difficult  to  draw — at  least  it 
is,  and  will  remain  so.  If  the  Nation 
wishes  to  avoid  the  tramna  Involved  In 
another  Presidential  assassination,  or  In 
accidental  but  Incapacitating  Injury  to 
a  President,  whoever  he  may  be. 

If  there  are  any  further  facts  to  come 
out  concerning  either  Key  Biscayne  or 
San  Clemente.  let  them  come  out — In 
full — and  then  let  us  try  to  draw  some 
conclusion  as  to  what  has  been  done.  As 
to  that.  If  I  were  the  President,  and  I 
am  glad  I  am  not — though  let  us  remem- 
ber he  neither  ordered  any  of  this  work 
done  nor  was  probably  even  aware  of 
It  until  it  was  called  to  pubUc  attention— 
I  would  want  to  offer  to  reimburse  the 
Treasury  for  work  which,  after  careful 
consideration  by  Congress,  was  foimd  to 
be  an  Improper  improvement  to  property 
either  used  by  me  or  owned  by  me. 

That,  however,  is  something  over 
which  I  have  no  control.  It  is  also  some- 
thing that  relates  to  past  decisions.  For 
the  future,  let  me  close  by  noting  that 
we  have  added  new  language  In  this 
bill— AS  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) — which  can  be 
found  on  page  17.  thereof,  and  which 
will  require  previous  consultation  with 
our  subcommittee  by  both  the  Secret 
Service  and  GSA  before  comparable  work 


can  be  done  on  Presidentially  used 
property  not  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

By  way  of  extension  of  my  remarks,  I 
would  now  wish  to  comment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  other  items  in  our  bill  under 
the  following  headings: 

BTTBKAir    or    CUSTOMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  one  of  the  more 
Important  agencies  whose  budget  re- 
quests we  review  and  over  which  we  have 
oversight.  It  Is  a  very  Important  agency 
collecting,  as  It  does,  over  $4  billion  a 
year  in  needed  Federal  revenues.  Given 
its  other  duties — even  though  some  of 
those  in  the  narcotics  field  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  scope  now  as  the  result  of  ap- 
proval of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973— including  the  processing,  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  of  236.8  million  people  through 
Customs  at  our  land,  sea,  and  airports, 
which  total  constantly  increases,  and 
continuing  to  serve  as  the  frontline  en- 
forcement agency  against  smuggling  of 
illicit  goods,  including  narcotics,  it  is  es- 
sential that  this  agency  be  allowed  suf- 
ficient funds  for  both  needed  manpower 
and  equipment. 

That  manpower  and  supporting  equip- 
ment is  needed  to  enable  Customs  to 
process  the  upwards  of  43  million  mall 
packages  It  anticipates  handling  during 
fiscal  year  1974.  As  to  that  constantly 
expanding  item  of  workload  It  can — even 
at  the  budget  recommendaticm  we  make 
you  only  screen  about  11.8  percent  of 
such  packages  for  revenue  piuposes  and 
about  14.6  percent  for  enforcement  pur- 
poses. For  larger  shipments,  the  ongoing 
trend  toward  containerization  adds  to 
the  Bureau's  problems  in  keeping  pace 
with  international  trade  developments; 
to  which  workload  has  been  added  a  host 
of  related  duties  including  administering 
agricultural,  oil  and  textile  quotas— of 
which  there  may  soon  be  more;  coffee, 
cheese  and  meat  control  programs;  auto 
safety  standards  and  auto  pollution  con- 
trol laws,  as  well  as  gun  control  laws  and 
the  law  protecting  endangered  species. 

As  our  report  details,  the  implementa- 
tion of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  re- 
duced both  Customs'  duties  and  per- 
sonnel substantially — with  509  special 
customs  agents  and  support  personnel 
going  to  the  new  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Mr.  Steed  and  I  joined — for  reasons 
we  considered  valid — in  opposition  to 
this  plan  at  this  point  In  time  when  it 
appeared  to  us  that  the  fight  against 
heroin,  at  least,  was  being  won  with 
Customs  playing  a  large  role  in  that 
essential  victory,  and  showing  a  con- 
tinuing capacity  for  building  on  its 
demonstrated  record  in  keeping  both 
hard  drugs  of  all  kinds  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs,  as  well  as  marihuana  and 
its  derivatives,  out  of  our  coxmtry.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  lost  on  this  issue,  and  can 
only  hope  that  the  new  agency  will  prove 
to  be  an  effective  one.  If  It  Is,  It  will  prove 
to  be  that  by  virtue  of  the  ongoing  input 
Customs  can  still  provide  towards  its 
success  since,  at  all  ports  of  entry  and 
elsewhere  that  Customs  will  be  allowed 
to  cooperate  with  it,  the  Customs  in- 
spector will  go  on  being  the  frontline 
enforcement  officer  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  detecting  smuggling  of 
narcotics  and  related  illicit  goods. 
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In  any  event.  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
2's  approval  also  brought  an  amended — 
and  reduced — budget  request  for  the  Bu- 
reau. We  have  allowed  that  amended  re- 
quest, in  full,  even  though — to  a  certain 
extent — we  are  here  dealing,  as  is  the 
Bureau,  with  certain  unknowns  chief 
among  which  is  the  actual  impact,  when 
it  has  been  realized,  of  Cvistoms'  related 
loss  to  DEA  of  major  items  of  equipment, 
vehicles  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
other  facilities.  What  is  left  of  the  Bu- 
reau will  take  some  time  to  sort  out, 
but  you  can  rest  assured  our  subcom- 
mittee will  wish  to  watch  this  situation 
closely  and  will  examine  its  new  budg- 
etary situation  more  closely  next  year 
than  we  had  time  to  do  In  these  past  few 
weeks. 

During  the  year,  also,  we  Inquired  In 
depth  Into  the  special  problems  related 
to  ^rtiat  Is  known  as  Customs  preclear- 
BDce  procedures  as  the  same  have  existed 
by  special  agreement  between  our  coun- 
try and  Canada,  as  well  as  Nassau  and 
Bermuda.  We  understand  a  good  deal 
more  about  those  problems  than  we  did 
after  personally  InJspectlng  the  situation 
at  idl  three  locations.  A  nimiber  of  ifs 
are  Involved,  not  only  at  both  Bermuda 
and  Nassau,  where  we  feel  such  preclear- 
ance  procediu-es  probably  should  go  on — 
and,  if  they  do,  where  Customs  staffing 
should  be  bolstered.  In  order  to  make 
such  procedures  both  more  efficient  and 
secure  as  well  as  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  travelers— but  especially  insofar  as 
Canada  Is  concerned  since,  there,  the 
whole  matter  Is  currently  the  subject  of 
complex  international  negotiations  not 
as  yet  resolved.  There  are  pressures  and 
countervailing  pressures  impinging  on 
whatever  the  ultimate  Canadian  deci- 
sion may  be— and  very  substantial  Amer- 
ican economic  Interests  are  involved  In 
the  outcome.  Much  of  this  is  detailed  In 
a  separate  volume  we  put  out,  earlier 
this  year,  covering  the  hearings  we  held 
following  our  visit  to  Canada,  Bermuda, 
and  the  reference  is  made  to  that  volimie 
in  case  further  information  Is  desired. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  relative  to 
the  Bureau,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  word  or  two  about  the  very  fa- 
vorable Impression  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  Vernon  D.  Acree,  has 
made  not  only  on  me  but,  I  believe,  on  all 
members  of  our  subcommittee.  He  Is,  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  professional 
who  will,  I  am  confident,  give  the  Bureau 
the  kind  of  leadership  It  will  need  these 
next  few  years,  which  will  be  years  of  re- 
direction to  the  high  standards  this  old- 
line  agency  has  always  held  forth. 

INTIXNAI.  SKVENTTS  SEBVICE 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
amply  describes  our  recommendations 
for  this  key  Federal  agency.  In  light  of 
the  existing  and  projected  worldoad  that 
IRS  faces— with  Its  assigned  functions 
under  now  phase  4  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic stabilization  effort  yet  to  be  tm- 
velled  for  us  but  certain  to  be  major — we 
suggest  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
requests. 

Having  Bsdd  that  much,  however, 
leaves  unsaid  the  general  concern — 
which  I  believe  most  of  our  subcommit- 
tee members  share— that  has  been  ex- 


pressed during  oiu*  more  recent  annual 
hearings  about  the  manner  In  which 
more  and  more  responsibilities  having 
little  or  no  relationship  to  the  basic 
function  of  the  IRS  as  tax  collector  have 
been  piled  upon  It  to  the  detriment  of 
Its  capacity  to  carry  out  that  function. 
As  the  then  Commissioner,  Johnnie  M. 
Walters — who,  during  his  rather  brief 
span  in  that  capsuilty.  Impressed  the  sub- 
conunlttee  with  his  real  Interest  and 
genuine  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
agency  he  headed — told  us,  and  this  ap- 
pears on  page  466  of  the  hearings,  one 
result  of  this  has  been.  In  Commissioner 
Walters'  words,  that — 

.  .  .  tax  administration  today  U  plainly 
Inadequate.  We  are  not  providing  taxpayera 
the  service  they  deserve.  Further  we  are  not 
able  to  administer  and  enforce  the  tax  laws 
adequately  to  ke«p  our  voluntary  self -assess- 
ment tax  system  working  properly.  TblB  is 
dangeroxis  for  a  tax  system  that  rests  on  the 
citizens'  ability  and  wlUlngness  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  on  their  oonfldence  that 
the  Revenue  Service  wUl  see  that  all  citizens 
pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax   bordan. 

Reading  ftirther  along  in  those  hear- 
ings— if  anyone  is  interested  and  all  of 
us  should  be  for  this  agency  is.  In  a 
real  sense,  providing  the  Itfeblood  on 
which  our  Federal  Government  sur- 
vives— you  csui  find,  and  this  appears  on 
page  470,  Commissioner  Walters  telling 
us  this: 

.  .  .  today  we  face  serious  problems  in 
taxpayer  compliance  and  a  real  danger  of 
general  deterioration.  There  Is  growing  opin- 
ion that  our  tax  system  Is  not  equitable. 
One  reason  for  this  Is  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  enforcing  the  tax  laws  adequately. 

Attempting  to  explain  this  further,  Mr. 
Walters  then  told  us  that — 

This  situation  has  not  occurred  overnight. 
Tax  law  enforcement  has  been  slipping  for 
10  years,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  seen  substantial  growth  In  the 
taxpayer  population.  But  more  significant 
has  been  the  rapid  growth  in  higher  income 
returns  raising  more  tax  Issues;  they  are 
more  complex  and  more  likely  to  need  audit. 
And  they  take  more  time  to  audit.  . .  .  Besides 
marked  growth  In  our  regular  work,  each 
year  has  brought  new  assignments  which  lie 
outside  the  mainstream  of  tax  responsibility. 
.  .  .  Whereas  IBS  devoted  about,  3,000  people 
to  major  special  programs  In  1963,  there 
now  are  close  to  7,000  assigned  to  such  pro- 
grams. 

He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  es- 
sential audit  function  in  these  words — 
this  appearing  now  on  page  471: 

What  have  been  the  consequences  of  our 
compliance  capability?  Audit  coverage  Is 
stretched  thin;  the  percentage  of  returns 
audited  today  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  It 
was  10  years  ago  (1.9  percent  today,  6.8  per- 
cent In  1963) .  For  lack  of  manpower,  we 
annually  must  pass  over,  without  Investiga- 
tion, hundreds  of  cases  of  probable  tax  fraud. 
Backlogs  of  delinquent  taxes  have  become 
too  large.  Our  capacity  to  ferret  out  habitual 
non-fliers  only  now  Is  beginning  to  get  the 
emphasis  It  deserves  after  a  period  of  un- 
avoidable neglect. 

Continuing.  Mr.  Walters  told  us — and 
this  now  is  on  page  476 — that  the  most 
immediate  consequence  of  this  Is — 

.  .  .  the  millions  of  tax  dollars  (are)  fore- 
gone each  year  for  Insufficient  auditing,  o(d- 
lectlon  and  tax  fraud  deterrence.  Far  more 
serious  Is  the  danger  of  general  deteriora- 
tion over  a  period  of  years  In  the  level  of 


voluntary  compliance.  The  cost  of  such  dete- 
rioration must  be  reckoned  in  the  bllUons. 
To  Ulustrate — 

And,  my  colleagues,  please  note — 
merely  a  1  percentage  point  decline  In  the 
rate  of  voluntary  compliance  across  the  full 
range  of  taxpayers  meaxis  a  revenue  loss  of 
about  $2  billion  annually. 

Later  on — referencing  now  page  503  of 
the  hearings — I  asked  Mr.  Walters  if  he 
could  give  us  even  a  statistical  guess  as 
to  how  much  revenue  had  been  lost  In 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  general 
deterioration  In  taxpayer  compliance  of 
which  he  ^;x>ke.  To  chose  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  interested  in,  and 
have  sought  to  promote  that  which  we 
generally  refer  to  around  here  as  "tax 
reform,"  even  though  we  all  seem  to  have 
different  ideas  about  what  that  term 
means — and  I  hope  they  will  now  listen 
carefully  to  this — it  was  the  Commis- 
sioner's reply  that: 

We  estimate  at  this  point  something  like 
•S  mUUon  per  year  la  lost  on  Individual  tax- 
payers alone;  but  by  1976,  if  the  trends  we 
currently  see  are  not  corrected,  we  estimate 
that  this  tax  gap  will  reach  roughly  $8  bU- 
llon  per  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  readily  see, 
I  believe,  why  the  subcommittee  has  al- 
lowed, in  its  recommendation  to  jtou,  the 
full  budgetary  requests  of  IRS — even 
though  it  is  nearly  $40  million  over  the 
amoimts  appropriated  for  IBS  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  To  have  done  otherwise, 
would  have  been  to  endanger  what  were 
at  least  Commissioner  Walters'  plans  and 
ideas  for  improving  IRS  tax-collecting 
capacities — as  well  as  taxpayer  services 
across  the  board. 

We  have  been  advised  that,  later  this 
year,  there  may  be  a  tax-reform  meas- 
ure for  \i&  to  vote  on — one  that  will,  at 
least  in  part,  not  only  simplify  the  still 
too-compUcated  Federal  tax  code  and 
procedures,  but  also  produce  some  addi- 
tional, and  badly  needed.  Federal  reve- 
nue. To  strengthen  the  hand  of  IRS  is 
certainly  not  the  same  thing  as  true  tax- 
reform.  But,  given  the -complexities  and 
delay  involved  In  producing  the  latter.  It 
does  appear  to  be  a  certain  and  faster 
road  to  easing  the  budgetary,  cnmch 
that  plagues  us,  all. 

A  caveat,  however:  Balance  is  needed, 
here — and,  surely,  the  subcommittee  nei- 
ther expects  nor  wants  IRS  to  apply  any- 
thing other  than  even-handed  justice, 
and  uniformity  of  treatment,  to  the  mil- 
lions of  the  Nation's  taxpayers  and  tax- 
paying  business  entities.  Those  Individ- 
ual taxpayers,  ^d  those  taxpaying  busi- 
ness entities,  should  pay  only  what  they 
actually  owe  in  Federal  taxes — nothing 
more,  nor  less.  And  they  should  be  free, 
of  course,  of  undue  harassment — as  well 
as  of  annual  audits  for  the  pure  sake  of 
auditing. 

In  this  regard,  I  called  to  Mr.  Walters' 
attention  newspaper  reports  to  the  ef- 
fect that  taxpayer  settlements — where 
audits  disclose  matters  in  controversy, 
and  those  cases  reach  the  so-called  dis- 
trict office  conference  stage,  or  later  the 
appeals  stage — vary  as  to  percentages  of 
the  amoimt  claimed  from  one  part  of  the 
coimtry  to  another,  and  depending  also 
apparently  on  the  size  of  the  amount  in 
dispute.  I  asked  him  to  comment,  for 
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instance,  on  why  taxpayers  In  the  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  area  settled  disputes  at  the 
district  oflBce  level — during  fiscal  year 
1972 — at  an  average  of  only  24  percent 
of  the  amount  claimed,  whereas  taxpay- 
ers in  the  Baltimore  area  paid,  on  the 
average,  74  percent.  I  also  asked  him  to 
try  to  explain  why — in  the  same  fiscal 
year — cases  that  did  not  go  to  court  were 
settled  for  67  percent  of  the  amounts 
claimed  In  the  $1  to  $999  range,  whereas, 
for  cases  where  $1  million  or  more  was 
claimed,  the  appellate  division  settled  at 
an  average  of  only  34  percent. 

The  answers  I  got — if  anyone  Is  in- 
terested— were  to  the  effect  tha.t.  on  a 
regional  basis,  case-mixes  in  a  regional 
office  distort,  when  a  1-year  average  Is 
considered,  comparative  statistics  which, 
in  the  longer  run,  tend  to  even  out;  and 
that,  in  the  larger  cases,  the  issues  in- 
volved are  naturally  more  complex,  the 
law  less  clear,  and  eventual  settlements 
will,  perforce,  be  at  smaUer  levels  of 
averages  than  for  smaller  claims. 
Neither  answer  was  totally  satisfactory, 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  an  area  of  con- 
cern to  which  the  subcommittee  should 
continue  to  give  oversight. 

In  any  event,  since  our  hearings,  we 
not  only  have  a  new  Cormnissioner — 
with  whom  the  subcommittee  has  yet  to 
get  acquainted— but  also  those  Water- 
gate-related allegations  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  use  IRS  for  indirect 
political  purposes.  I,  for  one.  do  not  have 
any  doubt  but  that  previous  administra- 
tions to  this  one  have,  somehow,  man- 
aged to  have  those  individuals  or  entities 
that  were  some  kind  of  problem  to  them 
subjected  to  tax  audits.  But  that  fact — 
if  it  is  a  fact — does  no  make  the  practice 
either  right  or  defensible.  Getting  to 
know  both  former  Commissioner  Ran- 
dolph Thrower  and,  later.  Commissioner 
Walters  as  I  did,  I  would  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  possibility  that  either 
of  them  knowingly  allowed  IRS,  when 
under  their  supervision,  to  be  so  used  for 
such  purposes. 

Surely,  this  should  never  be  allowed  to 
happen,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  new  Commissioner,  Donald  C.  Alex- 
ander— who  I  have  met  only  briefly — has 
already  said  that  "politics  has  no  part 
in  the  tax  system,"  and  that  this  means — 
in  his  further  words — that — 

This  organization  and  I  are  going  to  go 
straight  down  the  middle  as  far  as  pontics 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Alexander,  It  has  been  reported, 
is  also  conducting  his  own  "in  house"  in- 
vestigation s«  to  whether  or  not  supposed 
enemies  of  this  administration  had  their 
tax  returns  audited,  while  supposed 
friends  had  tax  cases  against  them 
dropped.  I  am  sure  the  subcommitee  will 
be  interested  in  the  results  of  any  such 
investigation  for  we  are  dedicated — as 
all  of  us  must  be — to  maintaining  the 
highest  possible  level  of  public  confi- 
dence, and  trust.  In  this  key  Federal 
agency. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  did  not. 
again,  have  a  chance  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  subjecting  certain  cltisses  of 
taxpayers— such  as  farmers — to  exami- 
"  nation  of  their  tax  returns  for  supposedly 
statistic-gathering  purposes.  If  such  in- 


formation is  required,  it  ought  to  be 
through  the  regular  farm-census  proce- 
dures rather  than  through  this  dubious 
method  via  an  Executive  order  that,  so 
some  have  told  us,  was  to  be  a  prototype 
for  other  departments  besides  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  use  as  an 
'outgrowth  of  discxission  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  and 
Taxation."  This  is  a  matter  where  direct 
jurisdiction  lies  outside  our  purview  but, 
speaking  now  only  for  myself,  I  do  not 
like  the  direction  indicated  and  will  en- 
courage our  subcommittee  to  inquire 
further  into  the  need  for  and  propriety 
of  this  sort  of  practice  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

U.S.  SEcarr  sesvick 

The  last  of  the  major  Treasury  De- 
partment agencies  I  would  comment  on, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

Before  the  Secret  Service  became  in- 
volved— along  with  the  General  Services 
Administration — in  the  public  fiu-or, 
which  I  suggest  has  been  a  bit  overblown, 
in  regard  to  whether  or  not  Improper  im- 
provements were  made  to  President  Nix- 
on's properties,  or  properties  at  least  oc- 
cupied by  him  in  both  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia, this  was  an  agency  that,  happily, 
stayed  out  of  the  public  eye.  That  is  the 
nature,  of  course,  of  such  an  agency 
whose  mission  has  heretofore  been  un- 
derstood and  supported  by  all  of  us. 

I'll  have  more  to  say  In  a  moment 
about  both  the  Key  Biscayne  and  San 
Clemente  situation.  But.  as  you  will  oth- 
erwise note,  we  have  allowed  all  but 
$500,000  of  the  Services'  original  budget 
request  so  that  the  adjusted  total  will, 
thus,  stand  at  $1.2  million  below  what 
was  appropriated  for  It  In  fiscal  year 
1973. 1  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  Serv- 
ice— after  several  years  of  substantial 
growth  to  meet  both  the  felt  need  for 
greater  presidential  and  related  security 
protection  in  the  aftermath  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,  and  the 
new  responsibilities  thrust  on  the  Service 
to  protect  certain  Presidentisd  candi- 
dates— has  now  reached  a  plateau  inso- 
far as  personal  needs  are  concerned.  I 
think  we  can — and  ought  to  try  to — hold 
those  personal  needs  at  about  the  cur- 
rent level,  which  allows  for  2.876  posi- 
tions. 

The  Service  performs  certain  essential 
functions,  and  jperforms  them  very  well — 
though  I  doubt  I  would  include  the  taping 
of  White  House  ccmversations  in  that 
same  essential  category.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  an  agency  that  has  a  very  diffi- 
cult— Indeed,  perhaps  almost  an  impos- 
sible— major  mission  to  perform  in  pro- 
tecting the  President  and  other  impor- 
tant personages;  in  participating  in  the 
effort  against  organized  crime,  and  In 
preventing  counterfeiting  as  well  as  the 
forgery  of  Government  securities  and 
theft  or  alteration  of  Government 
checks — with  the  annual  number  of  the 
latter  item  now  being  estimated — believe 
it  or  not — at  some  599  million  pieces. 
That  works  out  to  about  two  and  a  half 
Government  checks  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  America  each  year, 
now,  and  is  some  evidence  on  its  own  of 
how  big  Government  has  grown  In  our 
Nation. 


In  light  of  this  volume  of  payments 
alone,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  theft 
and  then  forgery — and  sometimes  altera- 
tion— of  a  large  number  of  such  checks 
is  a  major  problem.  The  Service  received 
75,759  check  cases  for  Investigation  in 
fiscal  year  1972 — an  increase  of  about 
15  percent  over  the  number  of  cases  in 
the  prior  year.  It  has  established  so- 
called  forgery  squad  systems  In  its  maior 
offices  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  its 
record  of  arrests  and  convictions  is  good. 
But  I,  for  one.  continue  to  believe  that 
more — much  more — can  be  done,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  facts  in  certain 
check  "kiting"  cases  as  described  to  us 
where  dollar  amounts  were  altered  up- 
ward by  several  thousands  of  dollars,  in 
an  overall  Treasury  effort  to  review  the 
present  procedures  involved  by  holders 
of  Government  checks  in  getting  them 
cashed.  Smaller  Government  checks 
could,  for  instance,  have  printed  on  their 
face  words  something  like  "not  valid  for 
more  than  $100,"  or  whatever  was  appro- 
priate, and  other  similar  initiatives  could 
be  imdertaken  to  make  such  checks  more 
secure  against  either  forgery  or  altera- 
tion. Of  course,  some  cost  would  be  in- 
volved, but  the  cost  of  criminal  investi- 
gations, and  of  criminal  prosecutions 
that  follow — let  alone  the  cost  to  society 
for  not  having  provided  sufficient  deter- 
rents to  this  kind  of  crime — are<substan- 
tial  enough  to  support  looking  Into  bet- 
ter ways  of  doing  things.  I  hope  Treas- 
ury, in  cooperation  with  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, will  have  something  to  tell  us  along 
these  lines  next  year. 

Back  to  the  tape  recording  of  those 
White  House  conversations — which  came 
as  much  of  a  surprise  to  us  as  to  anyone 
else — obviously  we  had  no  opportunity, 
this  year,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety 
of  the  use  of  Secret  Service  personnel 
and  equipment  for  such  purposes.  Un- 
doubtedly, we  will  wish  to  do  so  at  a  later 
date — and.  hopefully,  by  then  some  of 
the  partisanship  and  suspicion  that 
clouds  the  current  Watergate  inquiries 
will  have  dissipated  and  we  can  be  ob- 
jective as  to  our  own  inquiry. 

We  did,  however,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  look  into  the  well-publicized 
allegations  to  the  effect  that  both  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  made  improper  improve- 
ments— in  the  name  of  Presidential  se- 
curity and  protection — to  the  Key  Bis- 
cayne and  San  Clemente  properties  oc- 
cupied, on  an  occasional  basis,  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  Again,  these  special  hearings  are 
printed  as  a  separate  volume  which  has 
not,  I  would  say.  had  the  circulation  and 
attention  It  deserves  since  news  media 
misrepresentations — unintentional.  I  am 
sure — continue  to  appear.  The  hearings 
on  this  matter  were  not  long,  but  they 
were  open  and  factual.  It  is  clear  they 
have  not  answered  all  questions,  but  they 
can  answer  some.  I  invite  your  attention 
to  them.  Mr.  Chairman,  smd  would  say 
that  the  subcommittee  probably  should, 
and  hopefully  will,  follow  up  on  and  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  better  than  we  have 
had  time  yet  to  do  the  information  thus 
elicited. 

vs.  POSTAL  saavifc 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  that  needs 
to  be  added  to  what  our  report  says  about 
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this  item.  Once  again,  we  have — in  our 
recommendations — tried  to  stay  out  of 
the  postal  ratemaking  business,  as  we 
think  we  should  even  though  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  seem  determined  to  get 
the  Congress  back  into  that  arena.  In 
any  event,  we  have  allowed  nearly  all  of 
the  actual  budget  request — that  Is,  the 
request  contained  In  the  President's  Jan- 
uary budget  document — while  charging 
that  amount  or,  more  accurately,  the 
Postal  Fund  with  a  $142.3  million  item  to 
cover  one-half  of  the  arrearage  due  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  which  arose  out  of  the  1971  postal 
wage  settlement.  We  acknowledge  the 
possibility  that,  in  time,  the  Senate  may 
join  the  House  in  Its  recent  action  to 
charge  this  item  to  the  taxpayers  instead 
of  the  Postal  Fund.  Since  this  remains 
uncertain,  however,  and  since  the  pay- 
ment in  question  should  at  least  be  be- 
gun if  the  retirement  fund  is  to  remain 
sound,  we  feel  our  decision  is  proper — 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Postal  Service  is  willing  to  assume  such 
payments  in  the  future. 

Along  with  the  legislative  committees, 
we  have  substantial  oversight  over  op- 
erations of  the  still  new  Postal  Service 
Corporation.  Our  hearings  this  year  were 
full  and  complete,  and  are  separately 
printed  for  reference  purposes. 

Others  have  doubts  about  the  continu- 
ing viability  of  the  Independent  corpora- 
tion approach  to  carrying  the  mail,  but 
most  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  still  be- 
lieve that  postal  reform  can — and.  in 
time,  will — work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Corporation  has 
come  quite  a  long  way  back,  already  this 
year,  from  its  low  point  at  or  around  last 
Christmas  time,  and  that  substantial  im- 
provements in  mail  service  are  being  felt 
across  the  Nation.  Insofar  as  we  can 
contribute  to  this  situation,  rest  assured 
we  will  try  to  do  so. 

DOMBSnc  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Chairman,  things  change  sub- 
stantially— the  emphasis  changes,  any- 
way, on  the  way  of  doing  things— not  just 
from  administration  to  administration 
but  also  during  a  Presidential  adminis- 
tration, and  the  current  one  has  not  been 
Immune  from  that. 

Take  this  operation  known  as  the  Do- 
mestic Council,  for  instance.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
as  implemented  by   Executive  order  of 
July  1,  1970.  Initial  staflQng  in  that  year 
got  up  to  an  authorized  level  of  48  per- 
sons, as  I  recall  it.  The  Idea  was  to  give 
the  President  what  was  called  "a  stream- 
lined, consolidated  domestic  policy  arm 
adequately  staffed,  and  highly  flexible  in 
operation"— a  sort  of  counterpart,  as  I 
remember  it.  to  the  National  Security 
Council  operation.  Chaired  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  composed  of  Vice  President, 
Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce. Labor.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Transportation,  plus  the  At- 
torney General,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
or  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  it  was  sup- 
P**®?  ^  assess  national  needs  in  the  do- 
niestlc  arena,  develop  alternative  ways 
lor  meeting  those  needs,  help  the  Presi- 


dent make  the  inevitable  choices,  and 
then  maintain  a  continuous  review  of 
how  things  were  going. 

Its  line  of  responsibility,  as  vis-a-vIs 
that  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — or  at  least  the  management  side 
of  that  "house" — was  always  a  little 
"fuzzy,"  which  is  the  very  word  former 
Director  of  OMB.  Robert  Mayo,  used  to 
describe  that  situation  during  our  hear- 
ings in  1971.  In  any  event,  this  adminis- 
tration was  pretty  gung-ho — if  I  can  use 
the  phrase — about  what  the  Domestic 
Council  approach  could  accomplish  at 
the  beginning  and,  at  one  time,  the  pro- 
jected staff  size  of  the  Council  was  up  to 
90  persons,  though  I  believe  the  most  it 
ever  asked  for  was  75  persons,  this  being 
in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request. 
The  next  year,  that  request  was  shaved 
down  to  66  persons — or  positions — with 
John  Erlichman  serving  as  Executive  Di- 
rector. But.  this  year,  with  Kenneth  R. 
Cole,  Jr.,  as  Executive  Director,  appear- 
ing before  us,  we  were  culvlsed  the  Coun- 
cU— see  page  562  of  our  hearings— had— 

.  .  .  reassessed  (Its)  needs,  both  In  terms 
of  doing  (Its)  work,  and  In  terms  of  meth- 
odology, and  In  terms  of  helping  to  achieve 
what  .  .  .  you  can  logically  call  a  change  In 
the  President's  posture. . .  . 

Whatever  all  that  might  mean. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
change  in  posture  was  reflected  In  the 
Council's  budget  request,  reflecting  a  staff 
cutback  to  30  full-time  persormel,  which, 
as  you  will  note,  we  have  allowed  with 
only  a  token  cut  of  $68,000.  Also,  now,  as 
we  all  know,  there  is  a  reorientation  of 
unidentifiable  proportions  within  the 
White  House — both  with  regard  to  di- 
rections and  to  key  staff  people — and  our 
old  friend  and  former  colleague,  Mel 
Laird,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Erlichman,  as 
Counsel  to  the  President,  and  one  can 
read  where  Mr.  Laird  intends  that,  while 
the  Council  will  serve  as  a  forum  within 
which  to  resolve  Interagency  Issues  and 
for  drafting  policy  options,  there  will 
otherwise  be  a  return  to  greater  reliance 
upon  the  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  executive  branch  for 
day-to-day  policy  and  program  guidance 
and.  hopefully,  more  openness,  in  Mr. 
Laird's  words,  "with  that  coequal  brimch 
of  our  Government,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

As    I    said.     Mr.    Chairman,    things 
change,  and  sometimes  for  the  better — 
which  is  what  I  think  this  change  will 
prove  to  be.  Columnist  James  Reston 
has — as  some  of  us  may  have  noted — 
taken  to  referring  to  the  old  Haldemarm- 
Erlichman  way  of  doing  things  in  the 
White    House   as   the    "Politburo"   ap- 
proach— that  is,  having  a  top-level  staff 
in  party  control  that  parallels  the  for- 
mal structure  of  the  government.  Itself. 
By  contrast,  the  "British  system."  as  it 
might  be  called — and  that  is  the  one  ours 
is  modeled  after— has  10  Downing  Street 
with  a  small  staff,  so  I  understand,  as  a 
place  where  Cabinet  members  gather  to 
decide  on  policy  matters.  Let  us  be  hon- 
est In  our  appreciation  of  historic  trends. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  explosion  of 
White  House  staff  really  began  imder 
President  Kermedy.  and  not  just  with 
the   currently   beleaguered   administra- 


tion. If  the  trend,  then  begxm.  Is  now 
being  ^  reversed,  away  from  something 
like  tHe  Russian  system — If  there  Is,  In- 
deed, any  sort  of  accurate  parallel  be- 
tween that  and  what  we  may  have  been 
moving  toward — and  In  the  direction 
again,  now.  of  what  might  be  called  the 
British  system,  that  Is  all  to  the  good. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    PKOPTTCTIVITT 

Mr.  Chairman.  $5  million  was  re- 
quested for  this  activity,  but  the  sub- 
committee, recognizing  at  the  time  of  our 
markup  that  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity  needed  legislative  reau- 
thorization for.  fiscal  year  1974,  left  the 
item  out  of  our  bill.  Since  then,  as  we  all 
know — and  for  reasons  that  remain  ob- 
scure to  me  and.  In  my  judgment,  also 
ill-advised — on  July  17  the  House  voted 
down  a  bill  which  would  have  so  reau- 
thorized the  Commission. 

This  action  ends  the  matter,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  but  It  is  still  worthy 
of  not^  that,  in  this  Monday's  Wall 
Street  Jomnal  one  can  find  an  article  de- 
scribing the  fact  that  there  was  a  de- 
cline In  worker  productivity  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year — the  first  actual 
decline  In  output  per  hour  of  work  since 
late  1970 — which  fact  does  raise  some 
additional  concern  over  the  inflationary 
pressures  which  affict  and  affect  our 
economy.  Whether  or  not  this  decline  Is 
a  temporary  thing  Is  too  early  to  say — 
there  are  some  Indications  It  may  be — 
but  It  is  also  a  fact,  in  any  event,  that 
productivity  in  this  Nation,  that  once 
prided  itself  on  its  capacity  In  this  re- 
gard, has  been  slipping  relative  to  that  of 
other  nations  of  late  years  and  that  Is 
something  which  can  make  It  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  us  to  compete  in  mar- 
kets both  here  and  abroad. 

Worker  productivity  is  a  complex,  hu- 
mar  equation,  oti  which  many  compli- 
cated, interrelated  factors  are  brought 
to  bear.  Research  into  this  area  Is 
needed,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  this 
subcommittee  was  not  able,  this  year,  to 
fund  that  essential  work. 

NATIONAL  SECfRITY  COT7NCIL 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago  with  respect  to  the  Domestic  Council, 
things  do.  Indeed,  change.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  National  Security  Coimcil 
operation.  As  we  were  told  some  years 
back.  President  Nixon  was  using  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coxmcil — whose  member- 
ship Is  composed  of  the  President.  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and,  formerly,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  which  post  is  now  being 
dropped — to  which  membership  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
served  as  military  adviser  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  Agency  as 
intelligence  adviser,  as  the  focal  c>omt  for 
effective  policy  review  and  decisionmak- 
ing. Those  words  are  taken  from  the 
1970  foreign  policy  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent— and  we  find,  therein,  under  the 
subtitle  of  "The  Policymaking  Process: 
The  NSC  System,"  a  Presidential  pledge 
to— 

.  .  .  restore  the  NSC  to  its  preeminent 
position  to  national  sfectirlty  planning  .  .  . 
as  ".  .  .  the  prtoclpal  forum  for  Presidential 
review,    coordtoation    and    control    of    U.S. 
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Government  activity  In  the  field  of  national 
security  and  foreign  afTalra. 

Said  the  President — 

.  .  .  the  ap«x  of  the  system  Is  the  National 
Security  Council  Itself.  The  CJoiincll  does  not, 
of  course,  make  decisions.  Its  discussions  put 
the  Issues  and  choices  in  sharp  focvis  and 
give  me  the  counsel  of  my  senior  advisers  as 
the  final  step  In  the  process  of  comprehensive 
review  before  I  make  a  decision. 

Then,  and  the  date  of  the  message 
from  which  these  words  are  taken  was 
February  18,  1970,  the  President  stated 
that,  so  far,  during  his  administration, 
the  Coimcil  had  met  73  times.  This,  to 
me,  seemed  like  a  refreshing  change  from 
the  manner  by  which  Lyndon  Johnson 
fashioned  foreign  policy  "out  of  his  hat," 
so  to  speak,  after  consultation  with,  per- 
haps. Rusk  and  McNamara. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any 
one  way  of  creating  foreign  policy  Is, 
perforce,  better  than  another.  But  It  was 
my  feeling,  at  the  time,  that  the  struc- 
tured approach  Mr.  Nixon  at  first  had  In 
mind,  here,  was  more  certain  of  Insuring 
what  the  President,  in  that  same  mes- 
sage, called — 

The  full  and  fair  presentation  of  the  views 
of  all  agencies  within  the  foreign  affairs  com- 
munity .  .  .  (and  would  help)  overcome 
distortion  In  the  poUcy  review  process  by 
Insuring  that  our  analyses  proceeded  from 
a  common  appreciation  of  the  facts. 

Whatever  the  event,  graduaUy — as  the 
months  passed  in  1970,  1971,  and  1972, 
calendar  years,  that  is— President 
Nixon's  use  of  the  Coimcil  mechanism, 
as  reflected  by  full  Coimcil  meetings, 
dwindled  down  until  in  1972,  as  I  recall 
the  testimony,  there  were  only  three  such 
meetings  and,  at  the  time  of  our  hearings 
this  spring,  there  had  been  only  two  or 
three  such  meetings.  As  we  were  advised, 
however,  there  were  frequent  NSC  "sub- 
group" meetings,  as  they  are  called, 
which  serve,  again  as  we  were  told,  as 
the  consensus  developing  machinery 
which,  if  reached,  may  make  full  Coun- 
cil meetings  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  fault  the  ac- 
complishments of  President  Nixon — or 
of  Dr.  Kissinger — in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  except  in  minor  ways ;  imder  them, 
the  direction  of  foreign  policy  has  been 
generally  in  accord  with  my  own  think- 
ing, and  the  successes  far  exceed  the 
possible  failures.  Nevertheless,  I  do  con- 
tinue to  feel — even  as  Mr.  Nixon  appar- 
ently did  a  few  years  back — that  the  full 
Council  approach  Is  a  valuable  tool  In 
making  foreign  policy  and  so  I  hope  It 
will  be  used  more  again  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  recent  past. 

Finally,  the  report  does  mention  our 
concern  over  the  substantial  number  of 
detailed  personnel  at  NSC — 51,  in  all, 
from  various  agencies,  we  were  told— 
to  add  to  its  own  projected  79  full-time 
permanent  personnel.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly special  reasons  that  make  NSC 
a  special  case  in  this  regard,  but  I  agree 
that,  as  the  report  suggests.  It  would  be 
better  for  NSC  to  consider  adding  these 
detailees  to  its  own  personnel  lists  and 
i^questlng,  next  year,  a  larger  appropria- 
tion to  cover  their  costs.  This  would 
make  for  better — and.  If  I  can  use  the 
word,  more  "honest" — budgetary  book- 
keeping. 


EMESOENCT   HEALTH 

The  final  item  I  would  comment  on, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  for  the  emergency 
health  program,  so-called,  operated  out 
of  HEW's  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

As  reference  to  the  report — page  41 — 
will  show,  the  subcommittee  was  unim- 
pressed with  the  justification  as  attempt- 
ed for  the  $6  million  request  by  HEW  to 
inventory,  sort  out  and  dispose  of  such 
items  as  may  remain  in  the  "medical 
stockpile"  portion  of  the  program.  It  is 
our  thought,  instead,  in  deleting  this 
Item,  that  such  materials  should  be 
transferred  to  GSA  for  disposal  through 
its  regular  surplus-property  disix>sal  pro- 
gram. 

We  have,  however,  as  will  be  noted  In- 
cluded $3  million  in  the  bill  to  continue — 
on  sort  of  an  ad  hoc  basis — 'the  com- 
munity training  portion  of  the  old  pro- 
gram since  there  appears  to  be  both  a 
need  and  a  demand  for  the  same.  We  are 
doing  this  even  though  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  Congress  has  recently 
passed  new  legislation — with  new  pro- 
grams including  some  in  the  community 
training  field — under  the  label  of  emer- 
gency health  services,  of  which  legisla- 
tion, incidentally,  I  was  an  original  House 
sponsor.  We  do  not  anticipate,  nor  desire, 
any  duplication  of  efforts  here,  and  doubt 
there  will  be  any  since  the  EMS  bill,  for 
reasons  extraneous  to  these  remarks,  may 
provoke  a  veto  and,  even  if  it  does  not.  It 
is  likely  that  any  new  programs  there- 
under could  not  be  begun  before  the  start 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  at  best. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  Mr.  Steed,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bxvzll 
of  Alabama,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post 
Oflace,  and  general  Government  expend- 
itures for  their  sagacity  in  adopting 
what  people  throughout  the  country 
should  hall  as  a  commendable  step  to- 
ward protecting  us  from  frivolous  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

For  the  first  time,  the  appropriating 
legislation  for  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 
general  Government  contains  a  proviso 
under  title  IV,  page  17,  directing  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  be- 
fore spending  any  of  Its  funds  on  any 
privately  owned  property  owned,  and  as 
I  Interpret  the  clause,  also  occupied  by 
someone  the  Secret  Service  is  authorized 
to  protect.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  July  12, 1  introduced  legislation,  H  Jl. 
9241,  which  would  bar  any  Government 
agency  from  making  any  permanent  im- 
provements, repairs  or  installations  to 
any  privately  owned  property  also  oc- 
cupied by  anyone  whom  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice is  authorized  to  protect  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
While  my  bill  Is  more  extensive  and 
definitive  in  its  provisions,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee measure  which  will  demand  a  better 


accoimting  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  when  it  seeks  to  spend 
money  on  Presidential  and  other  pri- 
vately owned  properties. 

To  clarify  the  committee's  action,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  a  few  questions  with  regard  to 
this  legislation:  What  form  does  the 
chairman  intend  shall  be  used  by  Q8A 
in  requesting  permission  to  spend 
moneys  for  this  purpose?  Will  the 
agency  be  required  to  submit  an  item- 
ized budget  request  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  along  with  Its  regular 
fiscal  year  request  for  funds?  If  not,  will 
the  agency  be  required  to  define,  prior 
to  expending  such  funds,  the  specific 
items,  and  purposes  to  be  purchased 
and  accomplished? 

What  form  will  approval  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropiiatlons  Committees 
take?  And  will  permission  to  GSA  be 
granted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
nuctee  members  or  will  permission  be 
granted  simply  on  approval  of  the  respec- 
tive chairmen  of  the  committees? 

The  committee's  bill,  H.R.  9590,  pro- 
vides that  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  act  will  provide  "fencing,  lighting, 
guard  booths,  and  other  facilities— as 
may  be  appropriated  to  enable  the  UJ3. 
Secret  Service  to  perform  its  protective 
functions  pursuant  to  title  18,  U5.C. 
3056."  Does  the  committee  intend  thli 
language  to  clearly  limit  the  purchases 
and  authorized  Improvements  to  those 
directly  related  to  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  those  persons  whom  the  Secret 
Service  is  authorized  to  protect? 

Finally,  as  I  Interpret  the  committee's 
legislation.  It  would  cover  In  fiscal  year 
1974,  to  addition  to  the  President's  homes 
in  Key  Blscayne  and  San  Clemente,  the 
Vice  President's  home  to  Bethesda,  the 
home  owned  by  Bebe  Rebozo,  but  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Eisenhower, 
also  to  Bethesda.  Mr.  Robert  Abplanalp's 
residence  to  the  Bahamas,  and  any  other 
privately  owned  residence  owned  or  occu- 
pied by  anyone  whom  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice is  authorized  to  protect.  Am  I  cor- 
rect to  my  toterpretation,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  several  ques- 
tions with  a  statement. 

First,  all  people  that  the  Secret  Service 
is  mandated  to  protect  would  be  tovolved 
to  the  gentleman's  description.  The  way 
this  works,  as  I  visualize  it,  would  be  very 
much  the  way  the  reprogramlng  of 
money  works  now. 

If  the  agency  wants  to  reprogram 
money,  it  is  required  by  law  that  it  come 
back  to  the  committee  and  obtato  writ- 
ten permission.  These  requests  are  re- 
viewed by  the  subcommittee,  and  if  the 
meijorlty  favors  It,  a  letter  Is  written 
authorlztog  the  transfer. 

The  work  we  are  talktog  about  here  Is 
done  by  the  written  request  of  the  Secret 
Service  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration specif3rtog  what  it  is  they  want 
constructed.  When  these  requests  are 
filed,  before  being  acted  on,  they  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriatlcms  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Both  Houses  would  be  tovolved,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  done  to  writing.  There 
has  to  be  a  record  of  it  so  anybody  who 
wants  to  know  about  it  would  have  access 
to  it. 
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Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  dlsUngulshed 

chairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
how  much  was  spent  to  protect  Dr. 
Spock?  

Mr.  STEED.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
a  lot  more  than  suited  me  and,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  had  some  not 
very  complimentary  thtogs  to  say  about 
that.  It  is  not  because  I  have  anything 
personal  agatost  him,  but  I  Just  could 
never  bring  myself  to  believe  he  qualified 
as  a  major  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  that  is  what  the  law  says. 

IKi.  GROSS.  Are  we  still  protecting 
him?     

Mr.  STEED.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr.   Ad- 

DABBO). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  of  HJl.  9590  and  urge  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  support  this 
legislation. 

I  believe  that  under  the  direction  of 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Stkeo,  and 
the  ranktog  mtoority  member  Mr.  Robi- 
soM  and  our  outstandtog  staff  and  co- 
operation of  committee  members,  we 
have  come  up  with  a  bill  that  is  decidedly 
fair  to  the  agencies  covered  by  the  bill, 
while  rematotog  well  wlthto  the  realm 
of  fiscal  totegrity. 

As  Is  the  case  so  often,  this  bill  is  flUed 
with  compromises,  some  of  which  I  like 
better  than  others.  What  we  have 
learned  to  studj^g  this  bill,  I  think,  Is 
the  distinct  need  for  additional  study  to 
specific  areas.  That  study  will  come  to 
the  months  ahead.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
agreed  to  a  bill  that  is  fiscally  sound 
without  htodertog  the  agencies  and  their 
programs. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Members  go  over 
the  bill  title  by  title,  they  will  find  that 
the  committee  used  judicious  care  to 
matotato  adequate  funds  for  essential 
programs. 

Programs  of  less  vital  toterest  were 
cut  to  varytog  degrees.  We  ended  the 
appropriations  for  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  because  it  was 
the  feeltog  of  the  committee  that  the 
program  could  be  ended  without  adverse 
effect  to  the  Nation. 

Similarly,  we  disapproved  an  tocrease 
for  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  and  to  fact  approved  a  cut  to  last 
year's  budget.  In  these  days  of  tight 
money,  the  Nation  can  do  without  addi- 
tional studies  and  research  to  telecom- 
munications. 

We  have  also  recommended  a  staff  cut 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  committee  recommends  a  slash  of 
about  17  percent  over  last  year's  budget, 
which  could  possibly  be  greater,  and  that 
Is  a  controversial  issue  to  which  we  will 
be  speaktog  directly  at  some  later  point 
In  this  debate. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic  cuts 
in  the  budget  that  you  will  find  concerns 
special  projects  for  the  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. In  last  year's  budget,  the  Congress 


approved  $1.5  million  for  special  proj- 
ects, and  the  committee  considered  giv- 
tog  the  President  the  ssune  amount  to 
this  year's  budget. 

However,  in  the  heartogs.  we  were 
faced  with  White  House  witnesses  who 
refused  to  tell  the  committee  how  the 
money  was  used  last  year  or  what  plans 
they  had  for  the  money  to  this  year's 
budget. 

It  was  the  feeltog  of  the  committee, 
one  with  which  I  entirely  concur,  that 
the  power  of  the  purse  resides  with  the 
Congress,  and  that  the  Congress  could 
not  tolerate  this  blatant  refusal  to  testify 
on  the  part  of  the  White  House. 

Accordtogly,  the  committee  approved 
no  funds  for  special  projects  to  the  bill, 
and  it  is  my  deepest  hope  that  the  House 
will  stand  by  our  side  on  this  matter. 

Let  me  stress  that  from  my  point  of 
view,  that  if  the  White  House  chooses 
to  come  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  testify  as  to  its  need  for  the 
funds  and  its  planned  use  for  them.  I  am 
Emiong  those  committee  members  who 
stand  ready  to  reconsider  the  matter.  But 
until  the  White  House  accepts  the  con- 
cept of  the  congressional  right  to  know. 
I  am  firmly  opposed  to  appropriating  a 
stogie  penny  for  the  special  projects 
fund. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  fairly  self-ex- 
planatory, I  believe.  Members  will  ftad  to 
revlewtog  the  bill  that  the  committee  has 
used  a  sharp  knife  with  many  of  the 
agencies  where  we  felt  cutttog  back 
could  be  accomplished  without  harm. 

I  think  we  to  the  Congress  must  face 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  most  favored 
projects  must  be  cut  back  somewhat  to 
this  period  of  difficult  economic  fluctu- 
ations. 

We  have  tried  to  be  fair,  and  I  believe 
we  have  been,  even  though  some  projects 
close  to  my  own  heart  have  been  cut.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
while  we  have  denied  some  tocreased 
budget  proposals  and  have  made  actual 
slashes  to  some  worthwhile  programs,  we 
have  kept  those  offices  and  agencies 
functiontog  to  a  viable  way. 

We  have  tried  to  cut  only  those  pro- 
grams that  duplicated  the  efforts  of 
other  agencies,  or  those  offices  that  per- 
formed duties  that  while  perhaps  eso- 
teric, were  not  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  citizenry. 

I  tend  to  think  it  more  Important  for 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  get  additional 
funds  to  fight  narcotics  trafficktog  than 
it  is  to  provide  funds  for  the  President  to 
"promote  economy  and  efficiency  by  es- 
tabUshment  of  more  efficient  business 
methods  in  government."  Accordtogly, 
Customs  went  up  and  the  budget  for  ex- 
penses of  management  improvement 
were  cut  to  half.  I  commend  Customs 
for  their  outstandtog  work. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  we  can 
have  both  fully  funded  programs,  but 
this  is  not  that  time.  All  in  all,  this  is  a 
bill  that  deserves  the  full  support  of  all 
the  Members,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Members  will  express  that  support 
overwhelmingly.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman jaeld? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  report  contains  certato  limita- 
tions and  legislative  provisions  on  pages 
44  and  45.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  last  item  on  page  44  to  cormec- 
tlon  with  administrative  expenses  for  the 
General  Services  Administration.  There 
Is  a  feeltog  of  apprehension  that  this 
language  as  contatoed  to  the  bill  is  a 
trespass  upon  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  under  the  Public 
Buildtog  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  of 
the  belief  that  this  is  an  infringement 
and  does  it  divest  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  authority  under  this  legisla- 
tion?      

Mr.  STEED.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man there  is  no  totention  whatsoever  tp 
tofrlnge  on  the  authority  or  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  proviso  here  could 
In  ans^wlse  affect  the  authority  and  ac- 
tions of  the  gentleman's  committee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  would 
strengthen  the  review. 

If  the  gentleman  will  turn  to  page  19 
of  the  bill,  down  taltoe  18,  he  will  notice 
an  item  for  $7.3  mllUon  for  the  payment 
of  public  buildings  purchase  contracts, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  this  program. 
This  will  be  to  the  bill  every  year  for  the 
next  30  years.  We  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  much  It  will  proliferate  hence- 
forth. 

What  we  are  trytog  to  do  Is  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  contracts  be-  . 
fore  finalizatlon  so  that  we  can  make  a 
determination  as  to  whether  they  come 
wlthto  the  mandate  given  the  General 
Services  Admtolstration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  as  to  the  ultimate 
costs  that  must  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

There  is  no  way  today  that  I  can  hon- 
estly tell  the  gentleman  what  this  pro- 
gram will  ultimately  cost.  We  would  like 
to  get  toto  a  responsible  position  so  that 
we  can  assure  the  House  whatever 
amount  of  money  Is  contatoed  thereto 
actually  went  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Did  the  GSA 
provide  you  with  a  cost  estimate  as  pro- 
vided to  the  1972  act? 

Mr.  STEED.  We  have  had  those  notices 
but  no  detail  of  the  contract  itself  or  the 
ramlflcaUoris.  of  it.  It  is  just  that  since 
we  have  to  pay  the  bill,  we  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  opportunity  to  review 
it  before  these  commitments  are  made. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoBisoN)  talked  about  the  residual  ef- 
fect. 

And  that  is  what  the  committee  was 
dealtog  with  under  the  provisions  that 
are  to  the  bill.  Is  that  the  understanding 
of  the  gentleman  on  that? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  The  Only  time  I  could 
figure  where  this  would  tovolve  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  that  if  to  the 
contract  they  were  ready  to  sign  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  it  did  not  cotocide  with 
the  mandate  given  them  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  we  would  prob- 
ably toslst  that  they  go  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  £md  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  like 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  there  will  not  be  any  todifference  on 
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the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  making  a  total  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  report  from  the  GSA 
In  order  that  we  can  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  GSA  Is  complying  with  the 
law,  and  that  their  prospectuses  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions are  in  total  compliance  with  the 
authorization  act. 

Mr.  STEED.  As  I  view  this,  I  can  see 
where  there  could  be  no  worry  or  con- 
cern for  anybody  Interested  in  this  pro- 
gram on  the  way  It  works.  I  can  see  where 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  if  it  got 
out  of  gear  and  somebody  blew  the  whis- 
tle on  them.  I  think  everyone  would 
want  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  be  able  to  report  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner on  all  costs  that  must  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing relationship  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  making  an 
analysis  as  to  compliance  at  every  stage? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  that  there  has 
been  probably  more  interchange,  espe- 
cially at  the  staff  level,  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  our  com- 
mittee than  almost  any  other  situation 
in  the  Congress.  We  have  no  intention  of 
deviating  from  that  policy  at  all  and,  if 
necessary,  to  increase  it  at  whatever  stage 
we  think  that  we  need  to  keep  ourselves 
in  the  clear  on  this  program. 

We  know  that  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  wants  it  to  work,  and  we 
want  it  to  work.  I  can  see  no  reason  at 
all  where  there  would  be  any  point  that 
we  would  have  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Under  those 
conditions  I  would  think  that  we  would 
not  have  any  reports  that  would  escape 
us,  and  I  hope  we  can  come  to  that  prop- 
er arrangement. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  can  assxn-e  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  that  eis  long  as  I  am 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  there  will 
never  be  any  action  in  this  committee 
concerning  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  that  that  committee  does  not  re- 
ceive information  as  to  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  would  further  state  for 
the  Record  that  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Groimds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  chaired  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  could  work 
this  problem  out  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  proper  action  would  be  taken  by 
the  authorizing  committee,  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem In  legislation  after  hearings  are  held 
on  the  matter  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  The  basic  jurisdiction  and  the 
creation  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  are  totally  within 
the  purview  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  whole  question  of  purchase 
contract  programs  are  under  Its  control. 
However,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  setting  up  that  act  wrote  in  specific 


language  which  allows  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  under  the  act  to  check 
into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  has 
exhausted  all  other  means  of  funding  be- 
fore he  moves  to  purchase  contracts.  The 
language  appears  in  section  5(h)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-313,  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  and  reads  as 
follows: 

(h)  No  space  shall  be  provided  pursuant 
to  this  section  until  after  the  expiration  of 
30  days  from  the  date  upon  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  notifies  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  his  deter- 
mination that  the  best  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governnfient  will  be  served  by  providing 
such  space  by  entering  into  a  purchase  con- 
tract therefor. 

This  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  work  In 
conjunction  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  which  must  fund  these  con- 
tracts. The  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  would  assure  the  gentleman,  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  this  manner. 

For  this  reason  my  remarks  have  a 
twofold  purpose,  one,  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  action  today  in  no  way  will 
mitigate  or  prevent  further  action  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  finally 
resolving  this  problem  and,  two,  io  assiure 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  through  its 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  will  work  closely  with  him  to 
resolve  what  is  obviously  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  again  assure  him  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  continue  to  be 
most  cooperative  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
another  question  or  two  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Steed)  . 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Public  Building 
Amendments  of  1972  require  only  that 
the  prospectus  for  the  purchase  contract 
be  approved  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Public  Works,  and 
then  notice  should  be  sent  for  a  period 
of  30  days  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  show  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  served 
by  providing  Federal  space  by  entering 
Irito  a  purchase  contract. 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  In  30  days 
they  have  to  justify  and  make  the  report. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  I  understand  this 
new  language,  we  are  changing  that  to 
read,  or  to  have  the  effect,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  could  not 
proceed  under  this  purchase  contract 
arrangement  for  a  period  of  60  days, 
during  which  time,  even  though  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  have  ap- 
proved the  project,  the  Congress,  by  an 
appropriation  act,  could  have  the  effect 


of  repealing  that  approval,  or  stymieing 
it.  Under  this  language  it  says  that  no 
appropriations  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  a  purchase  contract  un- 
less such  proposed  purchase  contract  haa 
been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  respective  Houses, 
and  the  Congress  within  a  period  of  60 
days  thereafter  has  not  passed  an  appro- 
priation for  that  building.  In  other 
words,  if  you  did  pass  an  appropriation 
within  60  days  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifj^ng  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  purpose  of  that  Is 
to  fix  It  so  that  we  cannot  In  effect 
pocket-veto  anjrthlng,  in  other  words.  If 
the  burden  should  be  on  the  subcommit- 
tee to  do  something  or  else  it  would  run 
out  of  its  own  accord.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned they  could  bring  their  proposition 
to  us  at  the  same  time  they  do  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and,  of 
course,  if  we  are  notified  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  that  they  ap- 
proved it,  then  we  would  do  our  job.  We 
then  would  have  the  information  we 
need  to  have,  so  I  see  no  reason  why 
there  would  be  any  delay  at  all  if  they 
wanted  to  make  the  information  avail- 
able to  us  when  we  are  ready  to  go.  We 
do  not  want  to  try  to  nm  the  program: 
we  just  want  to  try  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  and  have  some  view  on  it  before 
we  move. 

They  come  in  here  and  say.  Here  Is 
how  much  we  are  going  to  give  you  this 
year.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  for,  when 
it  happened,  or  anything  else.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  responsible  thing. 

This  first  7  million  in  here  Is  just  the 
beginning.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentleman 
what  caused  that  7  million. 

Without  this  amendment,  there  never 
would  be  any. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  understand  from  the 
gentleman's  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  the 
committee  is  In  no  way  endeavoring  to 
infringe  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  STEED.  On  the  contrary.  There 
would  be  no  way  we  could  infringe  on 
anything  they  are  doing  now.  It  might 
be  that  we  might  be  able  to  give  them 
some  additional  information  we  are  not 
now  able  to  get,  so  we  covild  make  what- 
ever corrections  we  need  to  make. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STEED.  There  would  be  no  place 
we  could  go  except  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  get  the  cor- 
rection for  what  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  if  he  hsis  the  same  under- 
standing as  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I 
do. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    ROBISON    of    New    York.    B«r. 
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Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentlemtm  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  not  a  bad  bill.  It  is 
like  any  other  bill.  It  has  got  problems 
in  it,  and  we  have  agonized  over  many 
of  the  parts  in  here,  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  compromise  In  here,  but  by  and  large 
I  think  It  Is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  almost  a 
billion  dollars  less  than  last  year's  bill. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  we 
only  cut  $57  million  off  of  the  budget 
this  year,  because  I  have  a  feeling  when 
it  goes  over  to  the  other  body,  as  usual 
they  will  add  a  lot  to  it.  I  £mi  very  hope- 
ful that  in  the  final  analysis  we  can  keep 
it  under  the  budget,  substantially  under 
the  budget.  I  think  that  it  would  show 
good  fiscal  responsibility  if  we  can. 

Last  year  we  expressed  considerable 
concern  here  about  the  problems  of  pre- 
clearance  of  passengers  coming  into  this 
country  from  Canada,  Nassau,  and  the 
Bahamas  by  air.  We  had  extensive  hear- 
ings on  that  this  year,  and  as  a  result 
of  those  hearings  and  imderstandings 
that  we  have  had.  and  trips  that  the  sub- 
committee has  made,  I  think  the  pre- 
clearance  problem  has  been  resolved.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  we  removed  that 
section  prohibiting  preclearance  from 
the  bill,  from  the  general  provisions  of 
the  bill,  this  year.  I  believe  in  the  future 
the  preclearance  situation  vrill  be  han- 
dled in  a  good  way  and  probably  in  the 
least  expensive  way  as  far  as  handling 
all  of  the  travelers  who  come  back  and 
forth  between  these  particular  ports  of 
entry. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  changes 
in  the  general  provisions  of  this  bill 
compared  to  last  year.  I  will  not  go  into 
all  of  them.  If  anyone  has  any  questions 
about  them,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  an- 
swer those  questions. 

We  have  in  general  tried  to  weed  out 
those  which  have  been  there  for  a  long 
time  and  which  have  no  further  applica- 
tion to  the  legislation.  I  think  we  have 
done  that  this  year.  There  were  other 
provisions  that  GSA  and  OMB  wanted 
to  leave  in  and  this  committee  felt  they 
should  stay  in  the  bill.  The  provision  on 
public  buildings  and  contracts  has  been 
discussed  at  great  length  and  everybody 
understands  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  subcommittee,  so  I  will  not  go  Into 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  I  would  urge  the  committee  to 
support  it  and  pass  It  today. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
a  point  at  this  time  in  light  of  the  wide 
publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the 
spending  of  taxpayer's  money  to  insure 
the  President  has  adeqiiate  protection  at 
his  Florida  and  California  residences. 

I  Introduced  an  amendment  which  Is 
Included  In  this  approprlaUon  bill  which 
provides  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  obtain 
prior  approval  from  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations   Committees   before 


any   expenditures   on   privately    owned 
property  may  be  made. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  In 
no  way  changes  or  hinders  the  Secret 
Service's  responsibiUty  and  authority  in 
recommending  changes  or  improvements 
to  protect  the  President  or  any  others 
entitled  to  Secret  Service  protection. 

I  am  not  stating  that  those  funds  that 
were  spent  on  the  President's  property 
were  or  were  not  necessary  to  insure  his 
protection.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  this 
amendment  I  have  offered  will  protect 
the  taxpayers  from  any  possible  abuse 
of  this  authority. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
questioning  the  judgment  of  the  Secret 
Service  as  to  what  structural  or  land- 
scape changes  may  be  needed  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  President  and  members 
of  his  family. 

I  know  the  American  people  want  the 
most  complete  security  feasible  for  their 
President,  and  so  do  I. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  for 
the  Appropriations  Committees  to  have 
to  depend  on  newspaper  accoimts  to 
learn  where  these  appropriated  funds  for 
security  have  been  spent. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
amendment  he  offered  which  I  think  is  a 
good  one.  This  committee  felt  all  along 
we  were  keeping  track  of  what  was  going 
on  in  those  agencies  that  come  before  us 
and  I  think  it  was  true  that  we  learned 
in  the  hearings  that  we  have  not  seen  all 
the  items  that  have  gone  into  construc- 
tion of  facilities  on  the  personEd  property 
or  private  property  in  connection  with 
the  protection  of  the  President.  We 
should  see  this  information  and  I  think 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
will  assure  that  we  do.  Again  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  presenting  it  to  the 
subcommittee  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
it  is  in  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  in  the  discussion,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  a  proviso  contained  under 
title  rv  of  the  committee  bUl  which  re- 
lates to  legislation  I  have  introduced. 
For  the  first  time,  the  appropriating  leg- 
islation for  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 
General  Government  directs  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  before 
spending  any  of  Its  fimds  on  any  pri- 
vately owned  property  owned  or  occu- 
pied by  someone  the  Secret  Service  Is 
authorized  to  protect.  As  my  colleagues 
may  recall,  on  July  12, 1  introduced  leg- 
islation, H.R.  9241,  which  would  bar  any 
Government  agency  from  making  any 
permanent  improvements,  repairs  or  in- 
stallations to  any  privately  owned  prop- 
erty also  occupied  by  anyone  whom  the 
Secret  Service  Is  authorized  to  protect 
tmless  prior  approval  Is  received  from 
the  Congress. 

EarUer  in  the  general  debate  on  this 
matter,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  assured  me 
that  the  committee  would  require  GSA 
to  submit  itemized  requests  in  order  to 
receive  permission  to  spend  its  moneys  in 
situations  of  this  kind. 

This  Is  an  Important  breakthrough  In 
obtaining  a  more  accurate  and  true  pic- 
ture of  how  funds  on  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  homes  will  be  spent. 
With  the  subcommittee  providing  the 
necessary  oversight,  it  is  doubtful  that 
future  taxpayer  dollars  will  be  spent  on 
frivolous  items,  but  rather  on  those  items 
deemed  necessary  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  those  whom  the  Secret 
Service  is  authorized  to  protect. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  my 
Intention  and  certainly  not  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  handcuff  the  Secret 
Service  and  GSA  in  performing  their 
responsibilities  imder  the  law,  but  sim- 
ply to  insure  a  more  thorough  accounting 
of  their  funds.  My  overriding  concern 
here  Is  that  public  moneys  are  being 
spent  on  creature  comforts  for  which  the 
average  American  homeowner  and  apart- 
ment dweller  often  must  plan  and  sacri- 
fice in  order  to  afford.  It  has  really  been 
appalling  that  Federal  funds  could  be 
spent  for  such  obvious  non-security-re- 
lated items  such  as  a  swimming  pool 
heater,  den  furniture,  plants  and  shrubs, 
and  according  to  recent  reports,  a  foot 
shower  supposedly  required  by  the  Secret 
Service  agents  to  wash  the  sand  off  their 
feet  when  they  come  off  duty  after  fol- 
lowing the  President  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  beach.  I  am  sure  that  no  Member 
of  Congress  wants  to  hamstring  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  Secret  Service  agents  in  per- 
forming their  duties.  But  it  really  is 
laughable  to  attempt  to  explain  away 
some  of  the  purchases  and  Improvements 
as  necessary  for  the  seeurlty  and  pro- 
tection of  the  President. 

The  spirit  in  our  country  Is  at  Its  low- 
est ebb  In  many  years,  embroiled  as  we 
are  In  the  quagmire  of  deceit  and  con- 
spiracy of  the  Watergate  affair.  The 
American  public  has  been  filmfiammed 
and  we  cannot  allow  this  to  continue.  We 
have  a  responsibility  as  Members  of  C<m- 
gress  to  once  sigain  lift  the  spirits  of  our 
fellow  citizens  so  that  they  can  be  proud 
of  their  coimtry  and  its  leaders. 

Such  a  mistrust  of  Goverxunent  offi- 
cials saddens  and  hurts  every  one  of 
us  in  our  attempts  to  represent  our  con- 
stituents. 

I  was  particularly  distressed  this 
morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  Mr.  Bbooks.  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas,  has 
now  been  informed  by  GSA  that  his  sub- 
committee, which  is  Investigating  ex- 
penditures In  this  area,  will  not  have 
access  to  the  documents  relating  to  work 
on  the  presidential  homes.  According  to 
the  news'  report,  this  represented  a 
change  of  heart  for  GSA,  following  a 
meeting  of  the  Administrator  with  White 
House  officials.  This  is  the  kind  of  bla- 
tant defiance  of  responsible  Government 
action  displayed  by  the  White  House  and 
we  cannot  permit  this  to  continue.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Intends  to  ask  his  colleagues 
on  the  House  Government  Operations 
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Committee  to  bvoke  Its  subpena  power 
In  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  necessary 
data  with  which  to  undertake  Its  In- 
vestigation. Let  us  hope  that  the  Infor- 
mation will  then  be  forthcoming.  At  the 
present  time  the  estimates  on  these  ex- 
penses are  between  $2  and  $10  million. 
Because  the  President  refuses  to  dis- 
close them,  citizens  will  think  they  are 
closer  to  $10  million. 

It  was  to  preclude  future  unnecessary 
Government  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  that  I 
originally  Introduced  H.R.  9241.  I  am 
delighted,  however,  that  the  Subcwn- 
mittee  on  Treasury.  Post  OfBce  and  Oen- 
eral  Gtovemment  has  asstuned  such  a 
vigilant  guardianship  over  GSA  in  this 
area  GSA's  expenditures  in  behalf  of 
the  President  over  the  last  several  years 
have  not  received  close  scrutiny,  but  the 
committee's  action  today  insures  that 
GSA's  budget  request  will  be  examined 
carefully  in  the  future. 

On  a  related  matter.  I  would  like  to 
report  on  the  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue concerning  the  tax  impUcations  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
recently  disclosed  GSA  expenditures  on 
nonfederally  owned  properties.  As  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  on  July  11 1  wrote  to 
Donald  C.  Alexander.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  on  this  matter.  Very 
shortly  thereafter.  I  received  a  response 
from  the  Commissioner,  which  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  address  itself  to  the 
points  I  had  raised.  I  have  written  again 
to  the  Commissioner  and  have  appended 
the  pertinent  correspondence  to  this 
statement.  I  based  my  request  to  the 
Commissioner  on  section  61  of  the  in- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  de- 
fines gross  income  as  "all  income  from 
whatever  source  derived."  Thus,  if  com- 
pensation takes  a  form  other  than  cash 
or  securities,  it  is  nonetheless  included 
In  gross  income,  unless  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  some  other  provision  of  the 
Code. 

This  is  a  serious  question  that  must  be 
resolved.  All  Americans  have  a  stake  In 
Its  ultimate  determination.  As  I  will  re- 
iterate. I  am  not  attempting  to  prevent 
improvements  or  purchases  from  being 
made  to  nonfederally  owned  properties 
provided  they  are  deemed  necessary  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  the  in<U- 
vlduals  involved.  I  am  objecting  to  the 
potential  windfall  which  may  be  reaped 
by  such  persons  when,  at  the  expiration 
of  their  official  terms,  they  return  to 
their  status  as  private  citizens.  Repairs, 
additions,  and  furnishings  which  may 
have  been  made  to  their  properties  or 
any  other  privately  owned  property  in 
many  cases  wUl  revert  to  the  owners 
despite  GSA's  claim  that  items  are  in- 
ventoried. 

It  Is  absolutely  paramount  to  clarify 
the  tax  situation  in  this  case,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Commissioner  will  en- 
lighten us  as  to  whether  those  items 
primarily  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
individual,  do  constitute  taxable  Income. 
The  correspondence  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.  July  11, 1973. 
Hon.  Donald  C.  Alxzanddi, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mm.  Aixxandke:  On  June  30,  1978, 
ibB  Oeneral  Services  Administration  (GSA). 


Region  4.  reteaawl  avSchedule  of  Costs  In- 
curred at  the  Presidential  Complex.  Key  Bls- 
cayne,  Florida.  Tills  was  tOUowed  on  Jvine  21, 
1973,  by  a  similar  GSA  Sttidy  summarizing 
the  costs  Incvirred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Presidential  Compound  In  San 
Clemente,  California.  There  was  also  released, 
on  June  28,  1973,  a  08A  report  ol  the  ex- 
penditures for  Vice  President  Agnew's  resi- 
dence in  Bethesda,  Maryland  for  the  period 
April  through  Jvme,  1973. 

Many  of  these  expenses  have  been  charac- 
terized as  part  of  the  costs  Incurred  at  the 
request  of  the  VS.  Secret  Service  In  support 
of  Its  requirement  to  protect  the  President 
and  Vice  President.  Others,  however,  appear 
to  be  merely  of  a  maintenance  or  capital  im- 
provement nature.  These  Include  heating 
system  modification,  landscaping,  a  swim- 
ming pool  cleaner,  washing  machine,  lawn 
mower,  Ice-malcer  and  many  other  Items  that 
normally  are  Incurred  by  a  homeowner  to 
repair  or  Improve  his  residence.  In  the  In- 
stance of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
however,  these  costs  have  been  borne  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended,  defines  gross  Income  as 
"aU  Income  from  whatever  source  derived." 
Thus,  If  compensation  takes  a  form  other 
than  cash  or  securities,  it  is  nonetheless  in- 
cluded In  gross  Income,  unless  specifically 
excluded  by  some  other  provision  of  the 
Code.  Accordingly,  the  receipt  of  an  auto- 
mobile from  a  business  friend  for  past  or 
future  services  Is  compensation,  as  would  be 
the  receipt  of  any  other  type  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property. 

The  payment  by  the  Federal  government 
for  home  Improvements,  landscaping,  office 
furnlt\ire  and  other  Items  of  non -security 
nature  for  both  of  the  personal  residences  of 
the  President  appear  to  be  additions^  com- 
pensation to  him,  and  thus  should  be  In- 
cluded In  his  gross  Income  for  the  years  tn 
which  the  work  was  done.  At  the  very  least 
a  serloiis  investigation  shoiild  be  undertaken 
to  determine  the  exact  tax  Implications  of 
these  expenditures  by  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  President. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  future 
tax  effects  of  the  security-related  Improve- 
ments. Assiunlng  that  the  value  of  the  San 
Clemente  and  Key  Blscayne  properties  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  expenses  for  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection,  how  should  these  be  treated 
upon  completion  of  Mr.  Nixon's  term  of  office? 
It  does  not  seem  equitable  that  the  President 
should  receive  government  paid  renovations 
of  his  personal  residences  and  then  be  able 
to  reap  the  benefits  on  a  future  sale  of  the 
homes.  It  would  appear  that  these  security 
expendltizres,  therefore,  should  also  be  In- 
cluded In  ordinary  Income,  If  and  when  the 
governmental  need  therefor  has  expired,  or 
at  the  least,  upon  sale  of  the  property. 

Immediate  review  of  these  questions  Is 
essential.  It  would  be  highly  unfair  for  the 
average  t«ucpayer  to  bear  the  f\ill  burden 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  while  the  Pres- 
ident Is  able  to  escape  taxation  on  expendi- 
tures made  for  him  by  his  employer,  the 
ftderal  Government.  Accordingly,  I  wlU 
appreciate  receipt  of  your  opinion  as  to  the 
federal  income  tax  consequences  of  the  ex- 
penditures outlined  herein  and  yovir  advice 
as  to  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  by  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  respect  thereto. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Internal  REVXNtrx  Skrvicc 
Washington,  D.C,  July  13,  1973. 
Ron.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  11,  1973,  regarding  expenditures  made 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  residences  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

As  you  know,  the  tax  affairs  of  all  persona. 
Including  high  government  officials,  are  oon- 


fldential  amd  may  not  be  disclosed  except  w 
provided  by  law.  We  can  assure  you,  however, 
that  this  Information  will  be  considered  by 
the  appropriate  personnel  of  the  Service. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  Alxxandkr. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Donald  C.  Alexander, 
Commissioner,    Internal     Revenue     Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexai«)Er:  Thank  you  for  your 
prompt  response  to  my  letter  concerning  the 
tax  implications  of  the  non-security  related 
expenditures  by  the  government  In  behalf  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  must  maintain  the  confi- 
dentiality of  every  individual's  tax  return. 
I  want  to  emphasize  therefore,  that  I  am  not 
seeking  any  disclosure  of  Information  on  the 
tax  returns  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Nor  am  I  asking  whether  any  of  the 
Items  to  which  I  referred  in  my  previous 
letter  were  reported  as  Income. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  seeking  your  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  non-security  related  ex- 
penditures to  which  I  referred  In  my  letter 
of  July  11th  constitute  taxable  income  or 
may  constitute  taxable  Income  under  Sec- 
tion 61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
I  would  appreciate  your  giving  me  a  state- 
ment on  the  legal  principles  applicable  to 
the  determination  of  whether  Items  of  this 
nature  are  to  be  Included  in  a  taxpayer's  In- 
come. For  example.  If  an  employer  provides 
Improvements  to  an  employee's  home  which 
are  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the  employ- 
er's business,  are  these  Improvements  con- 
sidered Income?  Or,  if  such  improvements 
can  be  used  by  the  employee  In  the  course 
of  his  business,  but  are  privfiarily  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  the  employee,  are  they 
considered  Income  for  tax  purposes?  I  real- 
ize that  there  are  special  facts  and  circum- 
stances in  each  case,  but  I  would  appreci- 
ate having  from  you  an  opinion  on  the  legal 
principles  applicable  to  such  items. 

In  the  event  your  office  determines  that 
the  Items  In  question  do  constitute  Income, 
what  then  would  be  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  for  the  IBS  in  such  casee? 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  take  this  opportimity  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  GSA  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  to  raise  the  Issue  of  how  the 
GSA  and  the  appropriations  for  it  could 
be  used  to  help  solve  our  Nation's  energy 
crisis  through  solar  energy  utilization. 
The  rhetoric  of  the  "energy  crisis"  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us  by  now.  We  know 
that  at  the  base  of  our  dilemma  Is  the 
fact  that  as  a  Nation,  we  have  out- 
stripped our  capacity  to  supply  ourselves 
with  energy  resources. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  profusion 
of  proposed  solutions  to  our  shortages, 
precious  llttie  In  the  way  of  positive  Gov- 
ernment action  has  been  shown.  Par- 
ticularly disappointing  in  this  regard  Is 
the  administration's  seeming  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  full  range  of  alterna- 
tives available  to  us  in  solving  our  short- 
ages. High  priority  solutions  suggested  by 
the  President— the  Alaskan  pipeline,  tax 
benefits  for  exploratory  drilling,  the 
breeder  reactor  program  constitute  mar- 
ginal solutions. 

While  we  are  committing  billions  of 
dollars  to  Increasing  our  supply  of  energy 
we  are  spending  a  mere  pittance  on  re- 
search into  ways  in  which  we  can  con- 
serve energy.  A  staff  study  by  the  OfBce 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  which  WM 
released  last  fall,  estimates  that  by  1980 
the  Nation  could  conserve  the  equivalent 
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of  7.3  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  through 
Implementation  of  a  coherent  program 
of  energy  conservation.  That  is  equiva- 
lent to  building  three  pipelines  across 
Alaska.  Slowing  the  growth  rate  of  our 
demand  for  energy  will  buy  us  vital  time 
In  meeting  our  needs  in  the  critical  15 
years  ahead.  We  must  face  facts.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  policies  which  work  to 
promote  extravagant  energy  use. 

But  what  has  our  Government  done  to 
explore  this  promising  alternative?  The 
administration  contents  itself  with  orga- 
nization charts;  it  is  as  if  by  establishing 
a  new  Office  of  Energy  Conservation  in 
Interior  we  have  solved  the  problem.  In 
terms  of  positive  action,  there  are  only 
shallow  programs  to  promote  wise  energy 
use.  The  President,  in  his  April  18  energy 
message  stated: 

We  as  a  nation  must  derelc^  a  national 
energy  conservation  ethic. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  failed  to 
present  an  enlightened  and  forceful  pro- 
gram to  that  end. 

The  energy  message  did,  however, 
touch  on  one  facet  of  Federal  action 
which,  If  actively  pursued,  could  form  an 
important  component  of  a  national  pol- 
icy of  energy  conservation.  The  General 
Services  Administration  is  currently  de- 
signing two  buildings,  a  post  office  In 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  a  new  Federal  build- 
ing in  Manchester,  N.H.,  as  buildings  of 
model  energy  and  environment  design. 
Although  welcome,  two  buildings  is  a 
limited  commitment.  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential  for  energy  savings  and 
the  limited  teclinologlcal  problems  in- 
volved, it  is  vital  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  more  attention  to  this  facet 
of  our  energy  shortages. 

A  meaningful  commitment  to  energy 
conservation  as  a  national  policy  de- 
mands that  the  available  techniques  of 
solar  energy  be  applied  to  meeting  the 
thermal  requirements  of  residential  and 
commercial  buildings. 

The  potential  for  energy  conservation 
and  the  increased  utilization  of  solar 
energy  in  the  construction  of  Federal  of- 
fice buildings  Is  not  a  plpedream.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Fred  S.  Dubin,  president  of  Dubin. 
Mlndell,  Bloome  Associates,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 
Dubin,  Mlndell,  Bloome  Associates  are 
energy  consultants  to  the  GSA.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dubin: 

Energy  conservation  through  design  using 
off-the-shelf  hardware/systems/methods,  can 
reduce  the  yearly  energy  consumption  In  new 
buildings  by  35  to  60%  and  of  existing  build- 
ings by  15  to  20  % .  More  than  half  the  savings 
can  be  accomplished  with  no  appreciable  In- 
crease in  initial  costs. 

Mr.  Dubin  goes  on  to  state: 

The  utilization  of  solar  energy  for  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  buildings  can  result  in  a 
further  reduction  of  40  to  76%  of  the  yearly 
energy  requlremenU  for  space  conditioning. 
It  Is  technologically  feasible  now.  It  is  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  electric  resist- 
ance heating  and  cooling  now.  It  wUl  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  conventional  oU 
w  gas  fueled  systems  In  the  near  future 
uiywhere  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Alfred  Eggers  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  stated  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  same  House  Committee: 
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Our  estimates  indicate  that  aolar  energy 
could  provide  at  least  half  of  the  energy 
needed  for  space  heating  for  single-family 
dweUlngs  in  almost  aU  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  primary  obstacle  to  the  widespread 
Implementation  of  solar  energy  tech- 
nologies in  the  building  industry  is  the 
fact  that  there  exists  no  significant  solar 
equipment  industry.  Although  the  mar- 
ket for  solar  equipment  exists,  its  dimen- 
sions or  strength  have  not  been  fully 
assessed.  As  the  result,  private  industry 
is  reluctant  to  commit  large  sums  of 
capital  to  manufacturixig  solar  equip- 
ment. Without  such  a  commitment,  tech- 
niques of  solar  equipment  manufacture 
will  remain  customized  with  little  oppor- 
tunity for  cutting  costs. 

A  substantial  Federal  commitment  to 
solar  energy  in  office  building  construc- 
tion will  do  more  than  test  the  winds  of 
the  marketplace.  Important  data  will  also 
be  generated.  Significant  information  on 
component  and  systems  design  and  test- 
ing will  prove  invaluable  to  the  future 
of  solar  energy  in  meeting  the  thermal 
requirements  of  buildings.  This  data  will 
become  an  indispensable  resource  on 
solar  energy  for  architects,  design  en- 
gineers, and  builders. 

The  importance  of  Federal  Involve- 
ment tn  this  area  cannot  be  overstressed. 
A  broadened  commitment  by  the  GSA  to 
implement  energy  conserving  technolo- 
gies and  solar  energy  to  all  old  and  new 
Government  buildings  can  serve  as  the 
catalyst  to  a  revolution  in  building  de- 
sign and  construction.  I  will  Introduce 
in  September  significant  legislation  to 
promote  solar  energy  use  and  develop- 
ment. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore 
viable  policies  which  offer  the  hope  of 
divorcing  ourselves  from  an  overdepend- 
ence  on  rapidly  vanishing  fossU  fuels. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future,  GSA  will  re- 
quest additional  funds  for  the  installa- 
tions of  solar  energy  systems  In  Federal 
Office  Bullldings.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  will  support  or 
mandate  these  Initiatives  to  solving  our 
energy  crisis. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  express  dlsapiraintment  at 
the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  not  seen  fit  to  Include  in  this 
bill  funds  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  the  operation  of 
the  National  Industrial  Equipment  Re- 
serve— ^NIER.  This  national  reserve  of 
machine  tools  for  defense  emergency 
production  needs  was  established  by  the 
1948  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 
which  also  authorizes  the  lending  of 
NIER  machinery  to  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institutions  for  vocational  train- 
ing purposes.  The  so-called  tools  for 
schools  loan  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  the  early  fifties,  and  at  present 
there  are  approximately  8,000  pieces  of 
machinery  on  loan  to  400  schools  in  44 
States,  benefiting  some  35,000  youths  and 
disadvantaged  persons.  This  has  been  a 
most  valuable  and  popular  program  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  schools  and 
trainers,  and  the  Government  which 
not  only  derives  free  maintentmce  and 
storage  of  the  machinery  on  loan,  but 
also  benefits  in  defense  preparedness 
terms  from  the  manpower  pool  trained 
on  NIER  machinery. 


Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recaU  that 
NIER,  which  Is  under  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  maintained  by  the  Gren- 
eral  Services  Administration,  ran  into 
some  difficulty  last  year  when  the  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  shift  it  frcnn 
the  GSA  budget  to  that  of  DOD  and  in- 
corporate NIER  machinery  in  the  Gen- 
eral Industrial  Reserve  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  proposal  met  with 
resistance  In  the  Congress,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  NIER  was  fimded  under 
neither  budget.  Due  to  lack  of  funds,  GSA 
was  forced  to  suspend  the  loan  program 
and  close  down  its  two  main  NIER  stor- 
age facilities  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and 
NIER  has  been  in  a  state  of  Xjpbo  ever 
since. 

Given  this  situation,  I  collected  over  80 
cosponsors  In  the  House  for  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  re- 
store $1.8  million  for  NIER.  When  the 
first  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1973  came  to  the  House  floor  on 
April  12  of  this  year,  we  were  successful 
in  attaching  this  NIER  amendment,  and 
It  was  subsequently  accepted  by  the 
House-Senate  conference  and  became 
part  of  Public  Law  98-25  on  April  26. 

Nevertheless,  on  May  24, 1973.  a  direc- 
tive was  sent  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ordering  the  dismantlement  of 
NIER  on  the  grounds  that  the  "program 
today  does  not  serve  as  critical  a  defense 
need  as  it  did  in  1948."  The  OMB  direc- 
tive went  on  to  state — 

We  have  determined  that,  rather  than 
reactivate  the  NIER  program,  the  tools 
should  be  declared  excess  so  that  they  might 
be  donated  to  the  schools  for  vocational 
training  piupoees.  If  appropriate,  a  national 
security  clause  should  be  placed  on  the  ex- 
cessed  tools  as  a  contingency  for  effective 
recall  In  time  of  emergency.  Furthermore,  if. 
In  your  Judgment  some  of  these  tools  are 
reqiUred  for  defense  purposes,  they  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Defense  General  indus- 
trial Reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fortunately  that  OMB 
directive  haaf  not  yet  been  implemented 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  as  well 
as  our  own  Armfed  Services  Committee 
are  carefully  reviewing  the  proposed  dis- 
mantlement of  NIER  as  well  as  alterna- 
tive approaches.  Thus  far,  of  the  $1.8 
million  we  provided  for  NIER  In  that 
first  supplemental,  $900,000  has  been  re- 
leased to  the  GSA  to  reimburse  It  for  the 
operation  of  NIER  during  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  1973.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  GSA's  AsslsJfmt  Administrator  for  Ad- 
ministration, O.  C.  Gardner,  Jr..  OMB 
Intends  to  use  the  other  $900,000  we  ap- 
propriatedto  Implement  the  dlsmantie- 
ment  of  NIER,  despite  the  fact  that  those 
funds  were  clearly  apprc«)rlated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  continuing  the  opera- 
tion of  NIER. 

Mr.  Chalrmtm,  I  think  all  this  raises 
several  important  questions.  As  I  read  the 
1948  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act. 
only  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  "designate  what  ex- 
cess industrial  property  shall  be  disposed 
of  subject  to  Uie  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional security  clause,"  and  to  "consent 
to  the  relinquishment  or  waiver  of  all  or 
any  part  of- any  national  security  clause 
In  specific  cases  when  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  disposition  o*  particular  excess 
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industrial  property  when  it  is  determined 
that  the  retention  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  any  such  excess  Industrial 
property  Is  no  longer  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  or  that  the  retention  of  a 
lesser  interest  than  that  originally  re- 
quired will  adequately  fulfill  the  piu:- 
Doses  of  this  act."  How  is  this  determina- 
tion to  be  made?  Again  the  act  is  most 
explicit.  It  requires  that  "The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  appoint  a  National  In- 
dustrial Reserve  Review  Committee" 
which,  among  other  things,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  recommend- 
ing to  the  Secretary  "the  disposition  of 
any  such  property  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  would  no  longer  be  of 
sufficient  strategic  value  to  warrant  its 
further  retention  for  the  production  of 
war  material  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency."  There  is  no  provision  in  this 
law  or  any  other,  to  my  knowledge,  which 
authorizes  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  substitute  its  determination 
and  judgment  for  that  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  review  committee  as  to  the  dis- 
position and  disposal  of  NIER  tools.  And 
the  facts  are  that  the  Review  Committee 
has  been  defimct  for  several  years  now 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made 
no  determination  that  the  entire  NIER  is 
no  longer  essential  to  the  national 
security. 

I  would  also  question  whether  OMB 
can  direct  the  expenditure  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  continue  NIER  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  NIER.  This  clearly 
runs  contrary  to  congressional  intent  in 
appropriating  those  funds,  as  the  legisla- 
tive history  on  this  will  reveal. 

Another  Interesting  question  is  why 
none  of  the  $1.8  million  we  have  appro- 
priated has  been  released  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  NIER  tools  in  the  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  Biu-lington,  NJ.,  storage 
facilities.  There  are  approximately  4,000 
pieces  of  machinery  valued  at  $45  million 
in  those  two  facilities,  and  they  have 
been  left  unattended,  without  dehumidi- 
fication  or  security  since  last  December 
31.  According  to  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  GSA  dated  Jime  12,  1973, 
"the  tools  in  storage  at  Terre  Haute  and 
Burlington  are  showing  signs  of  rust."  It 
seems  rather  ironic  that  while  NIER  is 
presumably  being  dismantled  in  part  as  a 
cost-savings  device — and  we  are  talking 
about  approximately  $1.8  million  per 
year — machinery  valued  at  $45  million  is 
being  allowed  to  rust  into  disrepair  at 
these  two  storage  facilities.  And  some- 
thing which  is  too  often  overlooked  is 
that  NIER,  over  the  years,  has  actually 
been  saving  the  Government  vast  sums 
of  money  because  the  schools  have  been 
providing  us  with  free  storage  and  main- 
tenance of  the  tools  on  loan.  According  to 
figures  supplied  to  me  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  it  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment up  to  an  additional  $3.8  million 
per  yesu*  to  store  and  maintain  the  ma- 
chinery on  loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  argument  ad- 
vanced by  OMB  to  justify  its  NIER  dis- 
mantlement directive  is  that — 

Manpower  training  objectives  would  be 
met  If  the  tools  were  surplused  since  they 
could  then  be  donated  on  a  priority  basis  to 
educational  institutions. 


But  this  assertion  greatly  oversimpli- 
fies and  distorts  the  excess-surplus  dona- 
tion process.  The  actual  and  accurate 
procedure  to  be  followed  was  explained 
to  me  by  the  GSA  in  the  following  por- 
tions of  its  June  12  letter: 

Implementation  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  plan  for  termina- 
tion of  the  NIER  program  would  require, 
first  that  the  NIER  tools  be  declared  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
(DoD).  They  would  then  be  screened  among 
the  Federal  agencies  for  possible  Federal 
utilization.  If  no  further  Federal  need  for  the 
tools  were  determined,  the  equipment  would 
be  declared  surplus  and  be  made  available 
for  donation  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education   and   Welfare    (HEW). 

Under  existing  DHEW  procedures  the  tools 
would  be  allocated  to  State  agencies  for  Sur- 
plus Property,  not  directly  to  schools.  The 
distribution  to  schools  or  other  eligible 
donees  within  each  State  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  State  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  all  this  means  is 
that,  contrary  to  the  OMB  contention, 
these  tools  would  not  be  available  to 
schools  on  a  priority  basis.  Other  Federal 
Government  agencies  would  have  first 
access  to  the  tools,  ajid  they  would  then 
be  declared  surplus  and  made  available 
to  State  agencies  which  are  under  no 
obUgation  to  make  them  available  to 
schools  on  a  priority  basis.  I  think  it  is 
also  Important  to  point  out  that  in  de- 
claring all  NIER  machinery  excess,  those 
tools  now  on  loan  to  schools  would  be 
subject  to  possible  removal  first,  by  £uiy 
Federal  agency  which  might  lie  inter- 
ested, and  second,  by  the  State  Agency 
for  Surplus  Property.  Such  a  contingency 
obviously  could  have  a  monumental  dis- 
ruptive impact  on  the  400  U.S.  schools 
which  now  have  8.000  pieces  of  NIER 
machinery  en  loan.  There  is  obviously  o 
way,  for  instance,  to  prevent  the  Agency 
for  International  Development — AID — 
from  selecting  the  choicest  NIER  tools, 
either  from  the  storage  facilities  or  from 
the  schools,  and  from  donating  these  to 
AID  recipients  abroad. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  OMB 
has  given  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
free  hand  at  transferring  whatever 
NIER  machinery  it  may  wish  to  its  own 
General  Industrial  Reserve;  and  it  is  my 
imderstandlng  that  DOD  has  already 
written  to  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee requesting  permission  to  transfer  1,- 
000  of  the  4,000  pieces  of  NIER  ma- 
chinery in  storage  to  the  DOD  reserve. 

Coincidentally,  the  GSA  has  informed 
me  that  only  about  25  percent  or  1,000  of 
the  4,000  NIER  tools  in  storage  "are  of  a 
type  which  could  be  used  by  schools  for 
vocational  training."  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  these  are  necessarily  the  same 
1,000  tools  DOD  has  requested  for  itself, 
but  I  am  suggesting  that  there  is  bound 
to  be  some  overlap  between  what  DOD 
wants  and  what  the  schools  can  use. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  ef- 
fectively exploded  this  OMB  myth  that 
schools  are  going  to  be  given  priority 
8M;cess  to  NIER  machinery  when  it  is  dis- 
posed of.  The  facts  just  do  not  support 
that  promise,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
it  is  a  deceptive  ruse  designed  to  defuse 
and  diffuse  objections  which  might 
otherwise  be  raised  to  the  NIER  dis- 
mantlement. 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  will  not  today  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  provide  fur- 
ther funds  for  NIER  under  GSA  in  fiscal 
1974,  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  for 
the  record  that  it  is  not  because  my  own 
interest  and  that  of  my  many  cosponsors 
in  continuing  the  NIER  and  the  tools  for 
schools  loan  program  has  in  any  way 
waned.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  c<»npromlse 
can  be  reached  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  on  this,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  this  matter  is 
being  looked  into  by  our  own  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  the  meantime,  no 
action  should  be  taken,  in  my  opinion,  to 
implement  the  OMB  dismantlement  di- 
rective, both  becaues  of  the  legal  ques- 
tions involved  and  the  irreverslable  and 
disruptive  impact  this  would  have.  I 
have,  in  the  past,  urged  the  reactivation 
of  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Re- 
view Committee  to  evaluate  the  contem- 
porary need,  tf  any.  for  NIER  with  re- 
spect to  our  national  security  and  de- 
fense preparedness  posture,  and  that, 
pending  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  that  review,  the  NIER  be  con- 
tinued along  with  the  loan  program.  If  it 
should  be  determined  that  NIER  Is  no 
longer  warranted  as  a  separate  reserve, 
we  should  consider  the  alternative  of 
transferring  NIER  machinery  to  the 
DOD  General  Industrial  Reserve  and 
operating  the  school  loan  program  out 
of  that  reserve.  I  suggest  this,  because 
of  my  firm  conviction  of  the  great  value 
of  the  loan  program  in  providing  trained 
manpower  on  these  "master  tools  of  in- 
dustry" which  are  the  key  to  our  con- 
tinued economic  health  and  Industrial 
expanison  and  growth. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  request  for  time. 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

OmCE    or    THK    SrCRETAaT 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

Fw  necessary  expenses  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  including  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Treasury  Building  and  Annex 
thereof;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
and  not  to  exceed  $7,600  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses;  $17,600,000.  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  con- 
fidenUal  character,  to  be  allocated  and  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  b«  accounted  for 
solely  on  his  certificate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tfike  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  or  someone  on  the  sub- 
committee who  is  conversant  with  the 
bill  a  question  or  two.  I  refer  to  page  40 
of  the  committee  r^ort  where  it  states 
that  $63.5  million  is  listed  for  the  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  continuing  de- 
velopment of  a  nationwide  civil  defense 
system.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the 
committee  allowed  $24  million  for  a  na- 
tionwide inventory  of  fallout  shelters 
and  shelter  research.  Why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conduct  a  $24  million  survey  of 
existing  shelter  facilities,  or  is  the  siu-vey 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  additional 
shelter  space? 
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Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  not  sure  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  to  his  satisfaction 
but  let  me  try  to  answer  my  friend. 

This  item  comes  under  what  Is  now 
called  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency.  We  do  not  particularly  like  that. 
We  think  it  might  better  be  called  the 
Civil  Defense  Preparedness  Agency,  but 
In  any  event  under  this  new  name  there 
was  a  marriage  about  a  year  ago  of  the 
old  civil  defense  arrangments,  which 
were  largely  aimed  at  providing  shelters 
for  people  against  a  so-called  nuclear 
disaster.  We  had  those  kinds  of  surveys 
as  to  where  those  shelters  might  be  found 
and  signs  to  direct  people  thereto,  and 
even  the  stocking  of  some  of  those  shel- 
ters with  food,  water,  and  so  forth. 

Under  this  new  approach,  as  I  said, 
there  Is  a  marriage  between  the  con- 
cerned Government  heads — and  we  share 
It — about  nuclear  disasters  and  natural 
disasters  such  as  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, floods,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  I  think 
the  shelter  survey  moneys  here  would 
be  used  to  expand  upon  the  old  program, 
which  would  probttbly  be  at  least  out  of 
date.  If  not  somewhat  obsolete,  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  Is  needed.  That  Is, 
what  shelter  space  Is  available,  not  Just 
against  a  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  gone  up  to  $63.6 
million  for  the  program,  with  an  added 
$24  million  for  a  survey.  I  stlU  do  not 
understand  why  we  should  have  to  ex- 
pend $24  million  for  a  survey. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  those  are 
two  separate  Items.  The  first  Item  to 
which  he  refers,  $63,500,000.  Is  for  a  var- 
iety of  purposes  for  the  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  as  shown  on  page 
40  of  the  report,  including  Its  operation, 
maintenance,  continuing  development  of 
nationwide  emergency  warning  systems, 
distribution  of  radiological  defense 
equipment,  support  of  activities  required 
to  maintain  capacity  in  emergency  peri- 
ods, whereas  the  shelter  money  was 
something  else. 

We  thought  It  was  Justified,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  think  it  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt  continues  to  inch  its  way  up,  as  to 
costs,  does  it  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  only  way  those  costs,  which  are  $77 
million  in  this  bill,  will  ever  be  cut  Is 
to  reduce  the  Federal  debt 

?  ^^,t  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  41  of  the  report 
I  note  that  there  is  $3  milUon  for  the 
St^^o^'  °'  Emergency  Medical 
S  »  .5*'^'*  <^°sts  In  the  Department 
01  Health.  Education,  and  WelfareT^ 

I  would  like  to  ask  why  It  requires  $3 
million  to  close  down 

Mr.  STEED.  That  Is  a  little  bit  mls- 

^tT*",  ""^"^  *^  ^'^o  functions  here. 

Tne  closing  down  part  does  not  get  any 

money  this  year.  The  $3  mllllcm  is  what 

we  have  had  aU  along  and  used  in  traln- 

mg  programs  which  have  been  very  well 


received  throughout  the  country.  We  de- 
liberately did  not  give  any  money  for  the 
other  part  because  we  think  Gteneral 
Services  Administration  can  do  that  out 
of  other  operating  fimds  they  already 
have.  This  money  Is  $3  million,  which  is 
for  that  half  of  the  program  that  is  for 
training. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  refer  for  a  moment 
to  the  recommendation  of  $1,376,000  for 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gai- 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  something  of  an 
Increase  over  last  year,  and  there  Is  a 
reduction  of  personnel  In  the  Council 
from  57  to  46.  Why  would  there  be  any 
Increase  at  all  imder  those  circimi- 
stances? 

Mr.  STEED.  Basically,  the  determi- 
nation of  this  whole  thing  is  salaries.  It 
is  a  matter  of  whether  we  have  more 
high-salaried  people  or  more  low-sai- 
aried  people.  They  can  have  a  large 
budget  with  fewer  high-salaried  people 
than  they  would  have  with  more  lower- 
salaried  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  not  the  brain 
trust  at  the  White  House  that  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  meat.  It  Is? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  They  are  the  economic 
policymakers. 

The  only  way  I  can  explain  econ- 
omists, after  listening  to  them  for  18 
years.  Is  that  It  sounds  to  me  as  though 
what  they  try  to  tell  us  Is  sort  of  like 
this:  "If  we  had  some  ham,  we  would 
have  some  ham  and  eggs.  If  we  had 
some  eggs." 

They  apparently  perform  what  the 
President  believes  Is  a  useful  ftmctlon. 
They  have  to  do  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  fact-finding  and  research,  and  make 
conclusions  for  him.  They  are  pretty 
busy  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  always  thought  that 
costs  ought  to  go  down  when  the  number 
of  employees  goes  down,  but  perhaps 
these  people  are  so  endowed  with  gray 
matter  and  such  exi>ert8.  that  they  are 
worth  those  top  salaries. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmcK  or  Manackkxnt  and  Btnwrr 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  veblclee,  and  services  as 
authorized  by  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
section    3109.    $16,000,000. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  414] 

Alexander  Dlngell  H«bert 

BolUng  Dulski  Henderson 

Buchanan  Evins.  Tenn.  Horton 

Carey,  N.Y.  Fisher  Jarman 

Chlsholm  Frey  Landgrebe 

Clark  Olbbons  Landrum 

Clay  Gray  MUls.  Ark. 

Oonyers  Ranna  MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Dlggs  Hastings  Mitchell,  Md. 


Rooney.  N.T. 

Whltten 

Sandman 

WUson. 

Schroeder 

Charles,  H 

aeiberling 

Calif. 

SUces 

WUaon. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Charles, 

Stuckey 

Tex. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Zwach 

Udall 

Moeber 
Murphy,  N.T. 
O'Brien 
Pepper 
Powell.  OhiQ 
Preyer 
Reid 
Rodlno 
Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNo,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  9990,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  384  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quonun.  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to.  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resmned  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    EVANS 
OF    COLORADO 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado: Page  10.  line  18.  strike  the  figive  "$16.- 
OOO.OOO",  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  figure 
"$16,200,000". 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  small  correction  that  has 
been  made  to  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  read  "line  17."  It  should  be 
"line  18," 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consequences  of 
this  amendment,  if  passed,  will  be  to  cut 
the  committee  recommendations  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  5  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  committee  has 
recommended  $16  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  ^r  the  year  1973  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  had  and  spent 
$19,600,000  and  asked  for  the  same 
amount  for  the  fiscal  yea^  1974.  The  com- 
mittee has  cut  their  request  from  $19,- 
600.000  to  $16  miUion. 

Part  of  this  cut  is  illusory,  for  $1,500.- 
000  of  this  cut  is  represented  by  a  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  from  the  Office  of 
Management  arid  Budget'  to  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Those  slots  and 
that  money  were  not  stricken  by  OMB 
from  its  budget  request,  although  I  be- 
lieve it  could  have.  It  is  true  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
been  further  cut  beyond  that  down  from 
$19,600,000  by  the  committee  to  a  round 
figure  of  $16  nflllion  even. 

If  my  amendment  passes,  it  will  mean 
that  imder  the  House  version  of  this  bill 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  get.  as  I  say,  $15,200,000. 1  believe 
that  the  Offlqe  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  too  many  people:  628  full- 
time  permanent  personnel. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  or  not 
they  may  be  bumping  into  each  other 
down  there.  Obviously  they  could  not 
keep  track  of  the  loss  of  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities when  it  came  time  to  in- 
terpolate that  into  a  reduction  of  their 
own  budget,  request  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

I  am  also  impressed  that  there  may  be 
too  many  in  OMB  who  do  not  understand 
the  limited. powers  of  the  OMB.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  too  many  who  mlsunder- 
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stand  a  term  known  as  congressional 
Intent.  I  believe  there  are  too  many  who 
do  not  understand  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress.  I  believe  there  are 
txx>  many  in  OMB  who  do  not  understand 
the  public  need  of  money  authorized  to 
be  spent  for  public  purposes,  authorized 
by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  belt  tightening 
may  make  the  people  in  the  OMB  a  little 
sharper  and  more  sensitive  in  the  future 
to  these  matters  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  see  fit  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  I  said  during  the  general  debate 
this  is  an  item  that  has  given  the  sub- 
committee probably  as  much  difficulty 
as  any  other  item  in  the  bill.  It  is  true 
we  have  some  Members  who  very  much 
wanted  to  incres^e  the  amount.  We  had 
others  who  very  much  wanted  to  cut  it 
substantially  more  than  we  did.  The  fig- 
lure  here  today  is  a  compromise  figure 
that  I  prevailed  upon  those  who  wanted 
more  and  those  who  wanted  less  to  agree 
upon  as  a  bare  bones  figure  for  this 
agency  if  we  expect  it  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  imposed  upon  It  by  the  law. 

I  might  add  that  I  understand  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  among  many 
others,  and  some  of  the  reasons  they 
have  that  this  agency  needs  to  be  cur- 
tailed. I  am  not  going  into  the  merits 
of  that  now.  I  believe  the  only  effective 
way  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  have 
the  legislative  committees  take  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  entire  fimctioning  of 
the  OMB.  I  think  such  a  review  would 
probably  be  justified  because  of  the  very 
fact  of  the  proliferation  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  and  the  need  the  President 
has  for  this  type  of  facility  in  carrying 
out  his  duties. 

As  long  as  the  law  Is  the  way  it  is,  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  in  all 
seriousness  I  think  it  is  inctmibent  upon 
me,  regardless  of  how  I  feel  personally, 
to  plead  with  the  House  at  least  to  stick 
with  the  figures  we  have  in  the  bill.  Any 
way  we  look  at  it,  it  certainly  is  a  bare 
bones  figure  if  we  are  going  to  expect 
this  agency  to  carry  out  what  we  have 
mandated  it  to  do  by  law. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  defeat  this 
amendment  and  help  us  prevail  with  the 
flg\ire  in  the  bill. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cson- 
BERG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CEDE31BERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  amend- 


nomenon.  This  has  always  been  true.  The 
OMB  Is  an  organization  that  fits  between 
the  executive  agencies  and  the  Congress 
and  it  always  has  been  sort  of  the  whip- 
ping boy.  I  have  never  been  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  this  situation  myself. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, has  stated  there  is  a  $1.5  million 
reduction,  because  of  some  employees 
who  were  transferred  to  GJSA.  This  is 
an  incorrect  figure.  That  figure  should 
be  $869,000.  They  are  transferring 
roughly  30  employees  out  of  OMB  to  do 
some  functions  that  really  can  be  better 
done  in  OSA. 

That  would  be  a  charge  of  $50,000  per 
employee,  which  is  of  course  wrong. 
Where  the  $1.5  million  comes  is  because 
GSA  took  these  employees,  added  others 
to  them  and  said  the  function  they  are 
going  to  perfom  would  cost  OSA  $1.5 
million  for  a  full  year. 

What  will  this  cut  do?  First,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  happy  with  the  $16 
million  figure.  I  would  much  prefer  that 
tills  item  go  back  at  least  to  $18  milUon. 
I  think  that  is  a  much  more  reasonable 
figure,  and  perhaps  it  should  be  $18.7 
milUon,  but  here  we  have  an  agency,  as 
the  gentl«nan  from  Colorado  stated, 
that  has  628  employees  looking  after  a 
budget  of  some  $268  billion. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  same  agency 
had  a  little  over  400  employees,  when  it 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  a  $70  billion  budget. 

This  has  concerned  me  a  great  deal,  so 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Cwnptroller  Oen- 
erai.  The  Comptroller  General  is  respon- 
sible to  this  body,  and  he  has  a  working 
relationship  by  law  with  the  OfiElce  of 
Management  and  Budget.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  has  personally  a  great  ex- 
pertise in  this  area,  because  he  served 
there  for  many,  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  letter  to  the 
Members,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  them 
to  listen,  because  I  believe  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  question  we  have  here  now.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  me: 

JOT-T  31,  1»7S. 

Hon.  EUORD  A.  ClOHlBKHO, 

House  of  Representatives. 

DxAK  CoNCRXssMAN  Cedesbxbg  :  I  havB  jova 
letter  of  Jiily  31  In  which  you  ask  my  views 
as  to  how  a  reduction  of  $2,731,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  request  for 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  would 
affect  the  ability  of  the  OMB  to  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  Congress.  Including  the 
various  programs  which  Involve  the  joint  par- 
ticipation between  the  General  Accovmtlng 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

While  I  am  obvlo\isly  not  In  a  position  to 
evaluate  the  overall  budgetary  requirements 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
nevertheless  feel  strongly  that  the  OMB  needs 


ment  is  really  not  in  the  best  interest  off  to  play  a  strong  leadership  role  in  the  im- 

the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Let  m3    P~^*'2?*^Vef„^*"T^^„?if°'^o*^*  dA  ™ 
proceed  to  tell  the  Members  whyr---^     executive  branch.  In  many  OAO  audit  re- 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
last  year  had  $19.6  million  approved  by 
this  body.  The  budget  figure  for  the  OMB 
this  year  is  exactly  the  same  amoimt  of 
money  in  spite  of  increases  in  workload 
and  pay  costs.  It  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances where  this  has  occurred. 

I  recognize  full  well  that  there  is  some 
disenchantment  with  the  OMB,  but  those 
of  us  who  have  been  around  here  for 
some  years  realize  this  is  not  a  new  phe- 


executlve  branch.  In  many 
porta,  we  have  emphasized  the  potential  sav 
Ings  and  management  improvements  which 
can  be  made  by  the  executive  branch  but 
which  require  the  action  of  a  central  agency 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  President.  Under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  ex- 
ecutive agencies  are  required  to  advise  the 
Congress  of  their  proposed  action  with  re- 
spect to  recommended  Improvements  In- 
cluded In  General  Accounting  Office  reports. 
Copies  of  agency  responses  are  furnished  to 
the  OMB  In  order  that  the  OMB  can  follow 
through  on  matters  where  agency  action  may 


not  be  adequate.  This  la  an  Important  func- 
tion and  one  which  can  do  much  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  Improvements  which  this 
Office  Is  In  a  position  to  recommend. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
also  Included  a  provision  (Title  II,  Section 
203) ,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  to  "develop,  establish, 
and  maintain  standard  classifications  of  pro- 
grams, eu:tlvltles,  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  Federal  agencies"  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  branches  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Congress.  The  statute  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  OIi£B  to  submit  an  annual  report 
with  respect  to  their  performance  under  this 
provision.  The  GAO's  role  has  been  to  work 
with  the  committees  of  Congress  to  assure 
that  the  information  provided  pursuant  to 
the  Act  is  of  maximum  assistance  to  the 
Congress. 

A  great  deal  of  work  Is  already  under  way 
and  considerable  staff  resources  have  been 
allocated  by  this  Office  and  recently  a  total 
of  six  additional  staff  members  of  the  OMB 
and  the  Treasury  have  been  allocated  to  this 
effort.  In  light  of  the  numerous  inquiries 
which  we  have  received  from  members  of 
Congress,  from  hearings  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations,  and 
the  expressed  interest  of  the  appropriation 
committees,  I  know  of  the  high  priority 
which  has  been  attached  to  this  effort  in  the 
Congress.  I  consider  the  staff  presently  as- 
signed to  this  project  as  minimal  and  more 
resources  will  xindoubtedly  be  desirable  as 
the  program  moves  ahead. 

Under  the  Budget  and  Accoimtlng  Act  of 
1950,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Director  of  the 
OMB,  were  directed  to  cooperate  In  a  Joint 
financial  management  improvement  pro- 
gram. All  three  of  these  agencies  have  statu- 
tory responsibilities  for  the  Improvement  of 
financial  management  and  must  utilize  fi- 
nancial data  obtamed  from  the  operating 
agencies.  About  three  years  ago,  the  three 
principal  agency  heads  under  the  Joint  pro- 
gram agreed  that  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
trained  manpower  In  the  financial  manage- 
ment field,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
should  be  added  to  the  program.  Within  the 
past  few  weeks,  since  Executive  Order  11717, 
transferring  certain  financial  management 
activities  to  the  GSA,  It  was  decided  to  Invite 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
become  a  member. 

I  consider  the  Joint  Financial  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Program  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  Congress  and  have  attempted 
to  support  It  because  of  the  potential  for 
savings  in  Improved  management.  I  attach 
a  list  of  priority  projects  under  the  Program 
prepared  recently  In  connection  with  our 
recent  review  of  the  staffing  requirements  of 
this  effort. 

Another  area  in  which  the  OAO  has  been 
deeply  concerned  is  that  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment procurement.  Federal  procurement  now 
represents  nearly  26  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  and  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  savings.  I  recently  served  as  a 
statutory  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement.  Mr.  Perkins  Mc- 
Gulre,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  seri'M^as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  anHi.  Congressman  Hollfleld, 
Chairman  of  the  cammlttee  on  Government 
Operations,  served  1|  Vice  Chairman.  Con- 
gressman Horton  ser^pd  as  a  member,  as  did 


Senators  Gumey  am 
Commission  unanlm^ 
a  strong  central 


ChUes  of  Florida.  This 
sly  recommended  that 

t  of  leadership  In  the 
executive  branch  /as  required  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  thi^  Commission  were  to  be 
effectively  carried  out.  The  Commission  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  locating  this  respon- 
slbUlty,  which  we  estimated  would  take^ 
trtlnimiiTn  of  20  Staff  members.  In  the  01Do» 
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of  Management  and  Budget.  Yesterday,  I 
testified  before  the  House  Government  Oper- 
Btlons  Committee  on  H.R.  9059,  which  would 
establish  such  an  office.  In  which  I  stated  my 
preference  for  locating  this  responsibility  In 
the  OMB.  Based  on  reviews  by  this  Office,  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  are  sizable  econo- 
mies which  can  be  achieved  In  the  procure- 
ment of  goods  and  services  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  I  would  hope  that  the  OMB 
could  undertake  this  responsibility. 

PUOUTT  Projbcts  TO  Bx  Undehtaken  WrPH 
ADomoNAL  Staitino  bt  the  Joint  Finan- 
cial Management  Ikpeovxment  Prockam 

With  stronger  executive  leadership  and 
full-time  staff  support,  the  Joint  Financial 
Management  Improvement  Program  has  the 
potential  of  evolving  Into  a  strong  manage- 
ment consulting  organization  to  assist  In 
improving  management  In  every  level  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  In  addition  to  a  full- 
time  staff,  additional  manpower  borrowed 
from  agencies  for  particular  projects  would 
eniarge  the  capability  of  this  Program.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  projects  by  priority  which 
we  believe  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
JFMIP. 

AVOID     DUPUCATtOK 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  costly  dupli- 
cation In  designing  automated  systems  to 
perform  accounting  functions.  Certain  agen- 
cies have  successfully  developed  such  areas 
as  centralized  payrolllng  and  voucher  process- 
ing. JFMIP  could  serve  as  an  effective  agency 
for  seeing  that  one  agency  makes  use  of  what 
another  agency  has  developed  and  could  help 
eliminate  further  duplication  and  unneces- 
sary cost. 

(a)  Agencies  would  be  encouraged  to  cen- 
tralize payroll  systems.  Integrate  personnel 
and  accounting.  Guidance  for  standardiza- 
tion of  programs,  data  elements,  codes  and 
forms  would  be  given  to  reduce  duplication 
of  efforts. 

(b)  Uniform  procedures  would  be  developed 
for  establishing  a  single  point  In  each  agency 
for  the  preparation,  review  and  scheduling 
of  aU  vouchers  for  payment.  One  department 
estimated  annual  savings  of  S4  mUllon  by 
Implementing  such  a  procedure. 

CASH    MANAOKMXNT    POLICT 

No  formal  policy  exists  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  payment  for  goods 
received.  Most  agencies  pay  their  bUls  as  they 
are  received,  subject  only  to  administrative 
time  lag  required  to  execute  appropriate 
paperwork.  Opportunities  exist  for  reducing 
Interest  costs  by  regulating  the  cash  flow, 
ncptovmo    usDrrLNiass    ov   iinancial    data 

"Drowning  in  date  while  starving  for  facts" 
was  a  catchy  tlUe  to  an  article  that  also  de- 
scribes a  major  problem  in  Government. 
JFMIP  needs  to  take  leadership  in  helpUig 
agencies  learn  to  boU  down  data  to  its  essence 
and  reform  it  so  that  operating  managers 
can  grasp  it  quickly. 

PKODUCTIVITT    PROJXCT 

The  project  to  measure  and  enhance 
the  productivity  of  Government  workers 
•hoiUd  be  carried  on  for  several  more  years 
untu  it  has  become  an  established  pro- 
p»m— to  Improve  measurement  methods, 
to  better  reUte  costs  to  output  units,  to 
•xtend  the  program  to  State  and  local 
pvwnments,  and  to  take  numerous  steps 
to  enhance  productivity.  A  cooperative  ef- 
rart  of  OAO-OMB-CSC  is  needed.  JFMIP 
••wns  a  logical  permanent  home  base  for 
tills  project  and  such  a  home  is  badly 
needed  v>  prevent  the  project  from  loaing 
Impetus. 

WTDXB  TTSS  OF   UNTT  CXISTB 

Unit  costs  are  an  Important  tool  for  pro- 
naotlng  efficient,  economical  decisionmaking. 
Belatlvely  uttle  use  is  made  of  them  In 
Oovernment  since  the  emphasis  Is  primar- 
ily OQ  budgetary  control.  JFMIP   needs   a 


vigorous  program  to  show  Government 
managers  how  unit  costs  can  help  tbem. 
oefink  the  role  of  finamciai.  KANAOnS 
In  Oovernment  financial  managers  and 
operating  managers  often  tend  to  go  their 
separate  wajra  without  much  cooperation. 
We  beUeve  financial  managers  should  be 
the  right  band  of  operating  managers  by 
giving  them  the  financial  data  that  la 
needed  to  make  sound  operating  decisions. 
We  beUeve  standards  for  what  a  finan- 
cial manager's  duty  should  be  are  needed 
to  guide  Government  financial  managers 
into  their  proper  role.  JFMIP  would  oe 
a  logical  organization  to  eatabllsh  such 
standards. 

oxnoE  roa  evalxtatino  effectiveness  of 

AOKMCT   financial  MANAOEMENT 

The  purpose  of  such  a  guide  would  be 
to  provide  additional  assistance  to  agencies 
in  devel(^lng  and  refining  financial  man- 
agement systems.  Such  a  guide  would  aid 
agencies  In  a  systematic  self-appraisal  of 
their  financial  management  system  and  pin- 
point how  weU  the  system  serves  manage- 
ment. It  could  be  of  value  in  the  design 
of  a  system. 

bxtdgeting  for  MANAGEacnrr 

A  need  exists  for  more  effective  budget- 
ing tools  for  agencies'  internal  budgeting 
purpoaes.  A  project  to  devel<^  guidelines 
and  Illustrative  material  on  the  use  of  In- 
ternal cost-based  budgeting  ooiUd  result  in 
better  management  practices. 

IMPROVED    AUDrriNG 

Auditing  in  Government  needs  to  cover 
not  only  financial  results  but  in  addition 
should  cover  whether  the  audited  entity 
with  existing  laws  and  regulations,  was 
efficient  and  economical  In  spending  Its 
money  and  achieved  the  objectives  of  the 
program.  The  number  of  auditors  at  all 
levels  of  government  that  can  do  this  work 
of  such  a  broad  scope  Is  limited.  We  need 
to  have  JFMIP  support  projects  for  train- 
ing auditors  to  handle  this  type  of  audit 
work. 

That  is  signed  by  Elmer  B.  Staats.  our 
Cwnptroller  General. 

Here  we  are  asking  to  cut  OMB  when 
new  and  additional  responsibilities  are 
being  added. 

Here  are  some  of  the  projects  they 
want  to  look  into: 

Avoid  duplication. 

Cash  management  poUcy. 

Improving  usefulness  of  financial  data. 

Productivity  project. 

Wider  use  of  unit  costs. 

Define  the  role  of  financial  managers. 

Guide  for  evaluating  effectiveness  of 
agency  financial  management. 

Budgeting  for  management. 

Improved  auditing. 

These  are  all  responsiblltles  of  OMB  as 
they  try  to  do  what  they  can,  never  to 
all  of  our  satisfaction,  in  handling  a 
budget  of  $268  bUlion. 

It  seems  to  me  the  height  of  folly  to 
reduce  this  below  $16  million.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  believe  the  $16  million  is  crip- 
pling now.  I  hope  that  could  be  Increased. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  opportimlty  to 
strike  a  blow  for  sensible  fiscal  manage- 
ment, even  though  I  recognize  the  dis- 
enchEintment  some  have  with  this  agency 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Is  made  up 
of  statesmen  who  have  in  mind  the  pub- 
Uc  interest.  At  times  we  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  be  a  bit  spiteful  or  resentful  of 
decisions  of  the  executive  branch. 


But  we  must  look  at  the  fimding  re- 
quirement of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  today  in  a  broad  responsible 
way.  I  must  differ  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans) 
who  has  offered  this  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  appropriation  for  OMB  an- 
other $800,000. 

I  feel  that  a  certain  comity  ought  to 
exist  between  the  President  and  the  leg- 
islative branch,  certainly  in  the  matters 
of  staffing.  It  is  not  up  to  the  President 
to  tell  us  how  much  staff  we  need  or 
should  have  for  our  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  an  essential  arm  of 
the  President.  It  works  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  staff  of  OMB  is  generally  com- 
prised of  dedicated  career  men.  These 
career  merl  may  be  Democrats,  or  Re- 
publicans, or  Independents. 

Now,  partisan  decisions  are  made  at 
times,  I  am  sure,  by  the  Director  of  the 
OMB,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  his  de- 
cisions. Really,  they  are  the  decisions  of 
the  President. 

Over  the  period  of  years  In  which  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  have  known  rather  well  a 
number  of  Presidents  and  Budget  Direc- 
tors and  I  know  how  close  the  relation- 
ship Is  between  the  President  and  the 
Director  of  the  budget.  It  is  up  to  the 
Director  to  deal  with  the  President  and 
do  his  bidding. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  im- 
poimdment,  I  l}elieve  this  administration 
lias  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety 
in  withholding  funds.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  present  Director,  Roy  Ash,  In  all  par- 
ticulars by  any, means.  I  believe  some  of 
the  decisions  made  by  the  administration 
have  been  most  unwise.  I  have  opposed 
these  decisions,  and  I  continue  to  oppose 
them. 

But  the  President  must  have  fully  ade- 
quate help  Just  as  we  must  have  adequate 
help.  I  know  how  Presidents  operate.  A 
President  will  say  to  his  department  and 
agency  people,  "Listen  fellows,  we  cannot 
go  beyond  a  certain  fig\u-e  in  the  budget 
this  year." 

After  exploring  all  facets  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  calls  in  the  Budget  Director  and 
his  staff  and  he  says,  "We  cannot  go  any 
further  than  this  figure.  This  is  Just  as 
far  as  we  can  go  with  the  budget.  Find 
a  way  to  shave  down  these  requests  from 
the  various  agencies  and  departments." 
Then  the  budget  people  explore  vari- 
ous alternatives  and  grapple  with  almost 
impossible  problems  and  spend  many 
long  nights  trying  to  find  answers.  Pres- 
entations are  then  made  and  different 
courses  of  possible  action  are  set  forth. 
The  President  considers  the  situation 
and  certain  decisions  are  made.  But  that 
is  the  President's  action;  it  is  not  an  ac- 
tion by  the  Budget  Director.  He  will  make 
his  recommendations,  but  after  all,  the 
President  cannot  escape  complete  and 
full  responsibility. 

If  there  is  not  a  strong  central  budget 
office,  adequately  staffed  with  capable 
and  dedicated  people,  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor simply  becomes  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  ambitious  Cabinet  officers  and 
agency  heads.  Virtually  every  Cabinet 
officer  and   agency  head  I  have  ever 
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known  has  wanted  more  and  more  and 
more  money  for  larger  and  larger  and 
larger  programs. 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
satisfy  all  the  officials  In  the  executive 
branch.  They  want  more  and  more 
money,  and  Presidents  have  had  to  put  a 
restraining  hand  on  them,  and  It  Is 
through  his  Director  of  the  Budget  that 
he  does  this.  If  we  did  not  have  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  instead  of  the  budget 
request  this  year  being  for  $278  billion, 
it  would  be  way  above  $300  billion  in  my 
opinion.  This  is  the  way  it  would  go. 
Cabinet  members  and  agency  heads  be- 
come big  spenders,  as  a  general  rule. 
They  become  special  pleaders  for  their 
programs.  This  is  understandable.  In 
Congress  we  too  tend  to  become  big 
spenders  for  programs  in  which  we  have 
a  special  interest  in  behalf  of  our  people. 
The  Budget  Director  is  the  hatchetman 
for  the  President.  He  is  the  man  who 
often  bears  the  bnmt  of  the  criticism 
against  budget  cuts  or  inadequacies.  But 
I  am  very  troubled  that  we  would  under- 
take to  punish  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  by  making  this  proposed  ad- 
ditional reduction.  I  believe  the  reduction 
that  has  already  been  made  is  too  sharp. 
In  view  of  the  budget  preparation  re- 
sponsibilities and  other  responsibilities 
of  OMB,  $18  million  or  $19  million  in  the 
context  of  the  budget  is  very  small — 
small  compared  to  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  Federal  budget  consider- 
ations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mabon)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Most  of  us  have  had 
problems  with  decisions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Msm- 
agement. 

Then  they  say,  "But,  Congressman,  did 
not  the  Congress  establish  an  expendi- 
ture ceiling  which  is  billions  of  dollars 
under  the  amounts  that  have  been  pro- 
vided? We  cannot  spend  but  so  much 
money  this  year,  and  therefore  we  must 
withhold  the  expenditure  of  some  of  the 
money  which  has  been  provided  by  the 
Congress.  Now,  if  you  had  not  enacted 
this  spending  ceiling  it  might  be  a  little 
different  situation." 

So  I  just  hope  we  will  not  try  to  fvu-- 
ther  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  have  alvays  believed  and  I  continue 
to  believe  that  we  must  do  something 
about  the  whole  budget.  We  must  get 
better  control  of  the  both,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  sides  of  the  budget  and 
in  this  coruiection  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  the  budget  control 
legislation  which  is  pending  before  the 
Rules  Conmiittee.  I  would  also  Join  in 
encouraging  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  try  to  find  ways  that  they 
might  do  a  more  responsible  Job.  But 
they  cannot  do  an  adequate  job  of  re- 
viewing the  complexities  of  the  Federal 
budget  with  the  hundreds  of  programs 
involving  millions  of  employees  without 
adequate  staff  to  ferret  out  waste  and  the 
shortcomings  of  these  agencies. 

So  I  think  it  is  essential  that  they  have 


adequate  resources.  I  want  them  to  use 
their  authority  more  discretely,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  cripple  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  which,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  is  made  up  of  dedicated, 
nonpartisan  people  who  usually  do  a 
most  worthwhile  job  for  the  American 
taxpayer.  I  hope  we  will  not  let  our  feel- 
ings of  disappointment  and  outrage  over 
some  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
cause  us  to  take  unwise  action  here 
today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  in  the  24-plus  years  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  here  I  have  had 
many  differences  with  Directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  Directors  of  the 
OMB.  Tills  includes  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  directors.  I  have  had  many 
differences  with  staff  personnel  of  either 
the  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
or  the  OMB.  But  I  must  say  that  over  the 
years  I  have  respected  what  at  least  in 
my  opinion  is  the  professional  job  that 
these  individuals  do  in  trying  to  put 
together  a  budget  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  and  to  execute  that  budget  after 
the  Congress  has  acted  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  said, 
these  are  nonpartisan  professional  peo- 
ple, and  without  a  question  of  a  doubt, 
if  this  amendment  passes,  you  will  end 
up  firing  the  people  who,  regardless  of 
partisanship,  have  tried  to  do  an  im- 
portant and  good  job  in  a  professional 
way. 

Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mittee action  and  what  would  be  the  im- 
pact of  the  amendment  on  this  arm  of 
the  White  House? 

Last  year,  in  fiscal  1973.  the  budget 
request  for  OMB  was  $19.6  million.  The 
Congress  gave  to  that  office  the  full 
budget  request.  The  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  year  covered  by  this 
bill,  was  identical  with  last  year. 

Which  means  in  effect  that  OMB  was 
going  to  tighten  its  budget,  because  we 
have  had  personal  pay  increases  in  the 
interim.  The  committee  in  its  wisdom 
made  a  reduction  from  $19.8  to  $16  mil- 
lion which  is  an  18-percent  decrease — 
and  I  repeat — an  18-percent  decrease. 
This  means  that  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending that  there  be  further  belt 
tightening. 

If  my  recollection  is  accurate,  I  know 
of  no  other  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  any  appropriation  bill  that 
has  been  considered  thus  far  for  fiscal 
1974  where  there  has  been  such  a  per- 
centage slash. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  would 
further  cut  the  budget  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  by  5  percent, 
or  $800,000  more. 

So  if  you  take  what  the  committee 
recommended,  an  18-percent  cut,  plus 
the  5-percent  cut  recommended  by  the 
Evans  amendment,  you  have  a  23-per- 
cent cut.  I  do  not  think  that  makes  sense. 
We  expect  that  Agency  to  put  together 


the  budget  and  expect  that  Agency  to 
work  in  the  implementation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  budget,  and  yet  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  them  as  much  money  as 
they  had  last  year.  In  fact  the  slash  is 
a  23 -percent  reduction  below  what  they 
got  last  year.  I  Just  do  not  think  it  makes 
sense. 

I  have  no  understanding,  and  I  am 
not  speculating  as  to  the  motives  of  any- 
one, but  if  we  really  want  a  job  done 
by  a  group  of  professional,  nonpartisan 
administrators,  we  should  not  vote  for 
the  Evans  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Evans  amendment.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  committee  will  sustain 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  its 
recommendations. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Evans)  if  his  amendment,  in  effect, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said,  re- 
duces the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  total  of 
$800,000  over  and  above  what  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  statement  is  made 
that  this  makes  a  cut  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  a  23- 
percent  cut. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  A  23-percent  cut. 
Is  that  a  good  appraisal? 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  figure  out  what  percentage  $4.4 
million  was  to  the  $19.6  million.  I  get  21 
to  22  percent,  in  that  vicinity. 

In  other  words,  the  total  difference  be- 
tv;een  what  OMB  asked  for  and  what 
they  would  get  with  my  amendment 
would  be  a  21-  or  a  22-percent  cut. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  think  that  it  was 
not  accurate  to  say  that  OMB  actually 
is  teing  cut  $1.5  million,  when  in  fact  it 
would  just  be  transferred  over  to  the 
GSA.  That  is  not  a  cut,  except  in  transfer 
of  figures.         . 

Mr.  CEDERBi»G.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield?  \ 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  ^1  yield  later,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  finish. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  the  flgiire  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  Is  more  of  a  transfer 
than  it  is  an  actual  cut.  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  later  to 
receive  a  reply  on  that. 

I  was  also  told  this  would  make  a  fur- 
ther cut  of  2.1  million  in  reducing  OMB's 
management,  and  not  as  to  budget  prep- 
aration activities.  I  presume  that  that  is 
the  area  where  they  want  to  reduce  ap- 
proximately 100  other  people. 

Is  that  what  the  committee  is  saying 
would  actually  result? 

Mr.  CEDEKBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  genUeman  wiU  yield,  they  have  about 
660  employees  now,  and  this  would  cut 
them  to  about  420  or  425,  which  Is  what 
they  had  20  years  ago  when  the  budget 
was  one-third  what  It  Is  now. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  Is  saying, 
then,  that  the  800,000  would  mean  in  ef- 
fect a  reduction  of  100  personnel? 
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Mr.  CESDERBERO.  No,  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  800,000  Is  the  result  of  the  ap- 
proximately 30  personnel  who  were 
transferred  to  OSA.  GSA  gave  a  flgiire 
til  'i.y2  million,  because  they  added  em- 
ployees to  that  as  they  put  the  group  to- 
gether, but  the  total  of  OMB,  with  the  30 
transferred  employees  from  GSA,  is 
about  860,000,  In  that  area. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  ways 
to  look  at  this  so-called  cut.  I  feel  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  may  have 
a  good  amendment.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  cut  OMB  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  trying  to  cut  an  agency  with  which 
we  have  had  difficulty.  We  need  them, 
or  an  agency  counterpart  to  them. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  a  reduction — and  I  recommend 
it — we  ought  to  take  the  same  amount 
of  money  and  put  It  for  the  appropria- 
tion conunittee  of  our  professional  staff 
here  on  the  Hill.  I  think  we  ought  to  bol- 
ster our  own  staffs  rather  than  bolster 
the  staffs  down  the  street.  We  do  not 
have  a  big  enough  voice  in  this  matter. 
Once  we  make  our  appropriations,  once 
we  vote  a  particular  sum  and  it  is  put  in 
the  pipeline,  so  to  speak,  it  is  a  hard  and 
difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  the  appro- 
priation. 

Whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or  not, 
OMB  has  really  become  the  Invisible  gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  cradle-to-the-grave 
segment  of  our  appropriation  form  of 
government.  We  have  to  literally  hit 
them  on  the  head  with  a  two-by-four  to 
get  their  attention  to  obtain  the  funds 
that  are  appropriated.  They  do  not  rea- 
son with  us.  They  Just  say  we  cannot 
have  them.  They  fix  the  budget  to  begin 
with.  They  see  that  the  budget  is  ap- 
proved, the  money  is  appropriated,  and 
then  they  control  the  budget.  They  con- 
trol whole  billions.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
unreasonable  if  we  tighten  up  on  this 
some  more,  and  I  think  they  can  stand 
this  additional  cut.  It  would  be  some- 
thing we  could  live  with,  and  it  would 
be  a  healthy  thing  for  us. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  professional 
staff  up  here  should  not  be  built  up  and 
have  a  counter  voice.  I  do  not  recommend 
setting  up  another  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  the  Hill.  We  have  tried  that,  and  I 
imderstand  it  would  not  work,  or  at  least 
we  have  not  allowed  it  to  work.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  set- 
ting up  our  own  BOB  as  opposed  to  turn- 
ing it  entirely  over  to  OMB.  When  we 
put  In  the  word  "management"  we"  have 
literally  made  our  own  thorny  bed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pickle 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr(Mn  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  order  that 
we  may  have  a  good  idea  of  where  we 
are,  particularly  where  we  are  with  per- 
centages, if  the  minority  leader  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  follow  me  on  these 
flwres  so  that  I  can  be  sure  that  I  am 
nght,  last  year  OMB  had  $19,600,000. 


The  committee  report  shows  that  $1,500,- 
000  worth  of  duties  were  transferred  to 
GSA.  If  we  take  $1,500,000  away  from 
$19,600,000,  the  difference  would  be  $18,- 
100.000. 

If  my  amendment  were  to  pass,  they 
would  have  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $15,- 
200.000  or  a  cut  from  the  $18,100,000  of 
$2,900,000,  which  In  effect  means  that 
the  combined  effect  of  the  committee 
bill  and  my  amendment  would  be  to  re- 
duce OMB  $2,900,000  below  where  they 
were  last  year,  if  we  discount  the  $1,500,- 

000  that  they  have  transferred  over  to 
GSA.  That,  if  I  figure  correctly,  means 
we  are  talking  about  a  total  cumulative 
effect  of  a  cut  of  10.5  percent. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  think  those  figures  are 
very  interesting,  and  I  am  not  informed 
enough  to  know  whether  it  is  10  percent 
or  23  percent,  but  there  is  a  reasonable 
element  of  doubt  as  to  actually  what  the 
total  cut  would  be. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  the  $1>'2  million  figure  is 
an  incorrect  figure.  That  is  a  GSA  fig- 
ure. We  cannot  transfer  the  30  em- 
ployees out  and  charge  $50,000  for  an 
employee  to  transfer  him  out.  These  are 
professional  people  and  it  is  something 
in  the  area  of  $860,000  and  not  $1.5 
million.  That  is  one  situation. 

Then  we  have  another  problem,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  We  voted 
on  an  impoundment  bill.  I  voted  against 
it,  and  probably  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
become  law.  but  that  puts  an  additional 
burden  on  them  and  it  will  probably  take 
at  least  200  additional  employees  in  the 
OMB. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chtdrman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  issue  is 
joined  I  think  we  ought  to  understand 
what  is  involved  and  what  we  want  to  do. 

1  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  author 
of  the  amendment  was  not  here  during 
general  debate,  for  if  he  had  been  he 
would  have  understood  that  the  budget- 
ary Impact  of  the  transfer  of  OMB  em- 
ployees and  functions  to  GSA  was  $869,- 
000  rather  than  the  $1.5  million  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  committee's  report. 
That  figure  imfortunately  was  inaccu- 
rate. I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  or  I 
would  have  sought  *o  correct  it.  So,  In- 
stead of  the  $2.1  million  net  cut  as  sug- 
gested in  the  report,  there  is.  in  actual- 
ity, a  $2.8  million  cut  for  OMB  to  which 
the  gentleman  now  wants  to  add  an  ad- 
ditional $800,000  cut. 

I  am  unhappy  with  the  $16  million 
level  already  in  this  bUl.  I  think  that 
is  too  much  of  a  cut,  and  certainly  we 
should  not  go  below  that  figure. 

In  support,  let  me  give  some  history. 
In  fiscal  year  1954 — 20  years  ago,  when 
OMB  was  still  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  annual  Federal  budget  was  just 
over  $70  billion — the  old  BOB  had  an 
authorized  strength  of  446  people.  In 
fiscal  year  1970,  with  the  annual  budget 
now  up  to  $196  billion,  it  had  553  people. 

Today,  as  we  know,  we  are  dealing 


with  a  budget  in  excess  of  $268  billion, 
and  there  are  contained  in  that  budget 
literally  countless  new  Federal  programs 
that  had  not  even  been  thought  of  20 
years  ago.  Just  to  develop,  prepare,  and 
justify  such  a  budget,  or  the  next  and 
even  larger  one  OMB  is  already  at  work 
on,  is  a  tremendous  task  even  oefore  the 
people  at  OMB  attempt  to  manage  its 
day  to  day  administration  in  behalf  of 
the  Presldoit  and.  let  it  be  noted,  in  be- 
half of  the  Congress. 

The  other  thing  the  author's  amend- 
ment did  not  mention  is  that  with  the 
figure  of  $16  million  now  in  the  bill  for 
OMB.  the  OMB  will  already  have  to  re- 
duce its  staff  by  70  to  100  people  as  well 
as  eliminate  some  o^its  nonstatutory 
activities  such  as  -knitting  out  their 
highly  valuable  "Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance"  which  sdl  of  our  of- 
fices use,  and  it  would  even  probably 
have  to  reduce  its  level  of  cooperation 
here  on  the  Hill  with  such  as  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  the  Budget  that, 
even  now,  is  seeking  to  find  ways  through 
which  Congress  can  reform  and  improve 
its  own  budgetary  procediu-es. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans) 
were  adopted,  OMB  would  have  to  re- 
lease perhaps  as  many  as  40  more  people, 
making  the  matters  I  have  just  pointed 
out  still  worse,  for  it  would  then  have 
only  42  more  people  than  the  old  BOB 
had  20  years  ago  when  the  Federal 
budget  was  about  one-quarter  the  size 
of  today's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  have  some  sort  of 
"gripe"  against  OMB.  We  would  all  like 
to  hold  it  hostage  for  something  we  want 
for  our  districts  or  our  States.  We  are  all 
annoyed  with  OMB  when  it  exerts  dis- 
cipline against  us  in  an  institutional 
sense  as  it  does,  for  instance,  after  we 
have  failed  to  exercise  self-discipline  in 
the  first  place. 

During  our  recent  debate  on  the  anti- 
Impoundment  measure,  brave  words  were 
uttered  from  this  well  about  how  we  were 
going  to  restore  Congress  to  its  proper 
"coequal"  status  with  the  executive 
branch.  That  is  an  ambition  that  I  share, 
but  I  would  say  again  to  my  colleagues,  in 
all  earnestness,  that  we  can  only  achieve 
that  goal  by  building  up,  as  we  have  be- 
gun to  do,  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
Congress  to  hsmdle  smd  manage  budgets 
of  today's  size,  and  not  through  the 
expedient  of  tearing  the  executive  branch 
down  to  our  present  size. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  on  this  amendment  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  because  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  dog  in  this  fight  myself. 

Here  is  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
admonishing  those  of  us  in  the  House  not 
to  be  petulant  or  spiteful,  or  not  to  vote 
out  of  any  sense  of  pique  over  something 
OMB  has  done.  I  agree  with  him,  but  I 
think  this  is  probably  a  pretty  good 
amendment. 

We  talk  about  impoundment.  I  do  not 
thing  that  there  is  a  person  in  this 
Chamber  who  has  not  felt  the  adverse 
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effects  of  Impoundment.  Certainly  I 
have,  but  I  have  no  animosity  toward  the 
administration  or  toward  OMB  or  toward 
Mr.  Ash  for  the  impoundments,  even 
though  I  do  not  always  agree  with  them. 
Whether  they  are  schools,  highways,  or 
whatever,  they  hurt.  We  talk  about 
whether  or  not  some  pet  project  of  ours 
has  been  approved  by  OMB,  something 
we  feel  is  very  necessary  to  our  districts. 
We  feel  it  is  just  as  important,  or  more 
important  than  most  of  the  things  in  the 
budget,  and  if  it  does  not  get  in  there  we 
are  unhappy  with  what  used  to  be  the 
Bvu-eau  of  the  Budget,  or  OMB,  or  its 
Director. 

I  can  imderstand  that,  but  this  is  not 
really  the  reason  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  discipline  of  OMB,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  mentioned.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  discipline  they  have 
visited  on  us  because  of  our  lack  of  self- 
restraint.  There  has  to  be  a  hatchet  man, 
a  bad  g\iy,  so  OMB  has  to  come  on  and 
exercise  some  fiscal  restraints  on  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  bothers 
me  the  most  are  these  faceless,  anony- 
mous bureaucrats  in  the  woodwork  down 
there  that  make  these  decisions  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Congress.  We  do  not 
know  who  they  are  or  how  to  get  at  them 
when  they  set  themselves  up  as  the  final 
arbiter  of  what  will  or  what  will  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
White  House  on  July  13  of  this  year,  and 
would  like  to  read  part  of  it : 

As  you  know,  I  was  s  supporter  and  co- 
BpoDsor  of  legislation  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion because  I  felt  that  Is  an  area  where  the 
Administration  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
EDA's  programs  create  employment — ^they 
cannot  be  described  as  "giveaways" — and  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  your  office  reached 
a  compromise  with  the  Congress  over  an  au- 
thorization figure  of  $430  million,  with  a  les- 
ser appropriation  figure,  and  the  President 
signed  the  bill.  I  saw  this  development  as  a 
"plus"  for  our  side,  but  I  have  learned  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  try- 
ing to  "gut"  EDA  and  Is  making  definite  plans 
to  phase  the  agency  out. 

As  an  example,  while  a  compromise  appro- 
priation figure  of  922S  million  was  agreed  to, 
OMB  intends  to  continue  toward  dismantling 
EDA.  OMB  Intends  to  transfer  the  actual  con- 
trol of  EDA's  funds  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Itself,  and  no  operations  or  admin- 
istration money  Is  being  requested.  The  busi- 
ness loan  program  will  be  all  but  terminated 
with  only  $5  million  requested  for  this  ac- 
tivity. OMB  waited  until  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  already  passed  the  State- 
Commerce-Justice  appropriation  bill  before 
it  submitted  Its  FT  74  budget  request  to 
Congress  and,  as  a  result,  the  House  probably 
wUl  accept  Senate  language  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill. 

As  yet.  I  have  not  received  an  answer, 
but  the  point  is,  who  makes  these  deci- 
sions? Here  is  something  the  White 
House  has  agreed  upon,  the  administra- 
tion; Congress  has  passed  and  enacted 
it  into  law;  it  is  law,  but  some  bureau- 
crat sitting  down  there  in  the  OMB  has 
decided  that  he  does  not  like  our  law  and 
he  Is  not  going  to  comply  with  It. 

I  daresay  there  is  nobody  in  this 
Chamber  who  can  really  get  at  the  facts 
and  decide  who  makes  these  decisions 


that  are  going  to  rescind  the  act  of  this 
Congress. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  vengeful  or  spite- 
ful, but  I  will  say  this:  We  only  get  one 
chance  to  bite  at  this  apple;  that  is  once 
a  year.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  get  their 
attention,  if  it  takes  a  2  by  4.  If  they  run 
out  of  money,  there  Is  always  a  supple- 
mental that  they  can  come  back  with.  I 
think  that  it  is  time  that  some  of  the 
l}eople  downtown  and  some  of  our 
bureaucrats  realize  that  the  Congress 
does  have  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
and  when  we  pass  a.  law  and  the  Presi- 
dent agrees  to  it  and  signs  it  into  law, 
we  mean  for  it  to  be  carried  out. 

I  do  not  know  how  deeply  this  will 
cut,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  it  passes. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  cut  deeply  enough  to  get 
those  faceless  bureaucrats  who  make 
such  decisions  which  are  contrary  to  the 
express  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MYKRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  us  at  some 
time  during  each  year,  on  some  appro- 
priation, has  some  serious  disagree- 
ment with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  but  certainly  that  is 
nothing  new.  I  have  had  my  disagree- 
ments with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I 
still  have  disagreements  with  OMB.  But 
thank  goodness  we  have  someone  in  that 
capacity  today,  because  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  we  appropriated  about  $18  billion 
more  than  we  had  avtiilable,  or  at  least 
we  authorized  the  Executive  to  spend 
about  $18  billion  more  than  we  had  avail- 
able through  the  normal  revenue  and 
borrowing  authority. 

Who  is  going  to  make  the  cuts?  The 
last  gentleman  who  spoke  said  he  wants 
to  make  them  here,  in  the  Congress, 
where  we  can  see  them  and  they  are  not 
faceless. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  appro- 
priate and  to  direct  the  Executive  to 
spend  more  money  than  we  take  in,  we 
are  faced  with  one  of  two  choices.  Either 
we  are  going  to  "bite  the  bullet, "  to  use 
a  famous  expression  by  a  form«r  Presi- 
dent, and  raise  taxes,  or  we  are  going  to 
raise  the  national  debt.  Probably  it  will 
be  a  combination  of  both. 

I  disagree  with  OMB  frequently,  and 
I  do  today.  But  the  responsibility  rests 
right  here  with  this  body,  and  perhaps 
more  particularly  with  this  committee. 
If  we  face  our  responsibility  we  can  do 
away  with  the  OMB  pretty  much. 

Someone  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
architect  of  this  amendment  and  other 
cuts,  was  saying  that  they  are  going  to 
strike  "management."  I  see  nothing  in 
the  language  that  says  management  is 
going  to  be  taken  out  of  OMB.  This  will 
be  taken  out  across  the  board.  They  are 
not  going  to  take  It  exclusively  from  the 
budget  review  functions.  They  have  to 
continue  management  fimctions.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  have  to  continue  a  man- 
agement function  In  OMB  if  they  axe  to 
meet  the  statutory  requirements  placed 
on  the  OMB  by  the  Congress. 

The  chairman  said  that  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  made  up  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  which  is  of 
course  true.  I  heard  some  snickering 
from  that  side.  I  say  to  my  friends.  If 


we  pass  this  cut,  which  we  may  do,  who 
do  they  think  will  be  fired  down  there, 
just  Republicans?  Not  at  all.  There  will 
be  some  of  those  people  who  may  have 
gotten  their  posittons  back  under  the 
Johnson  administration,  or  pertu^M  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration,  who 
will  get  the  ax,  too. 

This  is  something  that  is  Irresponsible. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  Indiana,  and 
I  guess  it  is  true  elsewhere  also,  "You 
can  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish." 
I  believe  this  is  exactly  what  we  would 
be  this  afternoon  if  we  took  out  our  dis- 
pleasure on  OMB. 

The  cuts  are  going  to  have  tu  be  made; 
there  Is  no  question  about  it.  Who  is 
going  to  make  the  cuts?  How  are  they 
going  to  be  made?  They  will  have  to  be 
made. 

It  wlU  not  be  by  this  body.  It  will  be 
by  one  or  two  so-called  poUtlclans  who 
are  left,  for  OMB  will  have  to  fire  50  to 
100  people  of  the  professional  staff  as  a 
result  of  the  funds  cut.  OMB  will  be 
quite  political,  perhaps,  even  more  so 
than  before. 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  accomplish 
anything.  It  will  not  be  a  22-percent  cut 
or  an  18-percent  cut,  if  we  only  appro- 
priate $19.6  million,  when  we  consider 
the  $404,000  of  personnel  benefits  in- 
creases that  this  Congress  has  voted  for 
pay  increases,  and  so  forth.  They  would 
have  a  2 -percent  cut  if  we  appropriated 
the  same  number  of  dollars.  Add  that 
to  the  18-percent  plus  and  we  come  up 
with  a  reduction  of  more  than  20  per- 
cent from  last  year's  level  as  it  tias  been 
reported  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  believe  that 
the  gentleman  Implied  the  Congress  has 
been  an  irresponsible  spending  Congress. 
I  would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  that  In  the  past  4 
years  this  irresponsible  Congress  has  cut 
the  President's  requests  by  $20  billion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  not  the  President's 
budget  for  appropriated  funds. 

Yes,  we  have  cut  the  President's  re- 
quests, but  there  is  contract  authority 
we  pass.  This  will  probaby  occur  in  the 
next  couple  of  days  on  the  highway  fund, 
too,  to  bypass  the  Congress  entirely.  This 
grants  away  the  authority  to  control  ex- 
penditures through  contract  authority. 

The  gentleman  would  not  disagree 
with  me  that  when  we  add  contract  au- 
thority, that  we  are  granting  each  year, 
which  is  getting  more  so  on  each  of  these 
bills,  that  it  does  mean  an  increase  in  the 
national  deficit.  This  adds  to  the  debt, 
when  we  add  the  contract  authority 
through  the  trust  funds  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Is  it  not  true 
that  It  Is  the  President  and  not  the  Con- 
gress who  spends  money  under  contract 
authority? 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  wtolch  is  the  arm  that 
holds  that  limitation?  The  Congress  also 
passed  a  statutory  limitation  as  to  how 
much  money  can  be  spent  in  a  fiscal  year. 
Who  Is  going  to  make  the  cuts? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Authority  is 
one  thing. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Authority? 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Having  con- 
tract authority  is  one,  and  spending  un- 
der contract  authority  is  another. 

Mr.  BffYERS.  When  we  limit  expendi- 
tures the  Executive  can  make  cuts  which 
have  to  be  made.  Who  is  going  to  make 
them  responsibly?  They  are  going  to  be 

made. 

The  gentleman  would  not  deny  that 
cuts  will  have  to  be  made  in  what  the 
Congress  directs  the  President  to  spend. 
Cuts  will  be  made. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans). 
I  believe  it  Is  really  a  foolish  act  for 
US  to  go  about  cutting  an  additional 
6  percent  off  of  the  managonent  fimc- 
tlon  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  to  do  so  out  of  pique  or  out 
of  Irritation  because  we  have  not  all  had 
oar  own  way  in  getting  those  items  in 
our  districts  that  we  would  like  to  see. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  we  are  all  going 
to  fl^t,  we  are  going  to  scrap  down  to 
the  line  for  those  appropriations  that 
wlU  go  for  our  districts.  But  we  must  also 
remonber  that  someone  in  this  Govern- 
ment has  to  hold  the  line;  someone  has 
to  say,  "No."  That  is  the  role  that  has 
been  assigned  to  the  management  por- 
tlcni  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Bodget. 

As  I  figxire  it,  there  Is  only  about  $5 
million  that  is  clearly  identifiable  as 
being  for  ttie  purpose  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  If  I  understand  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frtMn  Colorado,  he  would  arbltrsuily 
cut  that  an  additional  $800,000  or  a  fur- 
ther 16  percent  cut  on  top  of  an  overall 
18  percent  cut. 

Now,  $5  million  spent  for  the  fiscal 
management  of  this  gigantic  organiza- 
tion, the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  is  miniscule  compared  to  the 
$268  billion  level  that  we  are  hopefully 
going  to  hold  our  expenditures  to  next 
year. 

I  figured  it  up  a  while  ago,  and  it  Is 
only  .002  of  1  percent;  .002  of  1  percent 
Is  all  we  are  spending  on  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  this  gigantic  operation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  businesses 
which  are  nm  sensibly  and  wisely  would 
be  spending  1  or  2  percent  or  perhaps 
more  of  their  gross  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  management  of  their  affairs. 

I  say  that  we  would  be  very  foolish  If 
we  try  out  of  pique  and  irritation  to  cut 
an  additional  5  percent  here  and  thus 
endanger  our  capability  to  manage  in  a 
competent  way  the  finances  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  know  that  cuts  and  impoundments 
will  have  to  be  made  if  this  Congress  does 
not  succeed  in  containing  its  level  of  ex- 
penditures within  the  $268  billion.  Now, 
do  we  want  those  cuts  to  be  irrational, 
or  do  we  want  them  to  be  rational?  Do 
we  want  them  to  be  thoughtless  and 
arbitrary,  or  do  we  want  them  to  be 
thoroughly  researched  and  thoughtfully 
considered? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  want  the 
latter.  We  want  sensible,  rational  man- 
agement of  this  enterprise  of  ours.  So  I 


urge  a  "no"  vote  from  the  Members  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COIJilER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois^ 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think 
this  is  nitpicking. 

I  believe  that  the  amoimt  involved  is 
certainly  out  of  line  with  the  demands 
made  upon  the  OMB  in  performing  so 
vital  a  function  in  our  fiscal  affairs. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rather  reluctantly 
support  this  amendment  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  deep  enough  cut.  But 
I  operate  on  the  theory  that  some  cut  is 
better  than  no  cut.  I  was  amused  at  the 
gentleman  who  Just  preceded  me  in  the 
well  tmd  at  the  one  who  preceded  him. 
The  gentleman  who  Just  preceded  me  was 
giving  us  a  big  story  about  how  respon- 
sible big  business  is,  about  how  much 
money  they  devote  to  their  budget  and 
management. 

I  do  notjknow  what  percentage  Litton 
Industries  devoted  to  this  item,  but  even 
with  Government  cost  overnms  the  place 
almost  went  bankrupt  under  the  direc- 
torship of  the  present  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  And 
that  ought  to  be  enough  to  cut  it  off 
right  there. 

Now,  the  gentleman  talks  about  being 
piqued  because  you  did  not  get  a  certain 
project  in  your  district.  That  might  af- 
fect the  gentleman,  but  I  have  been  here 
for  25  years  nnd  I  have  never  asked  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
one  thin  dime  for  my  district. 

When  I  handle  an  authorization  bill — 
and  I  handle  a  few — I  do  not  ask  them 
their  opinion  smd  I  do  not  care  what 
their  opinion  is. 

And  then  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
him  said, 

Why,  you  are  going  to  have  some  politician 
malting  thes«  decisions. 

Well,  you  know  what  is  vyrong  with 
OMB?  The  same  thing  that  was  wrong 
with  that  crew  in  the  White  House;  there 
was  not  a  politician  In  the  lot.  There  is 
not  a  one  of  them  who  ever  ran  for  of- 
fice as  township  trustee  or  Justice  of  the 
peace.  And  that  is  what  got  the  Presi- 
dent in  trouble. 

I  am  surprised  because  I  served  here  25 
years  ago  with  the  President,  and  I  know 
he  is  a  good  politician.  I  am  surprised 
that  It  took  him  as  long  as  it  did  to  get 
Mel  Laird  and  people  of  his  ilk  in  his  ad- 
ministration who  know  something  about 
what  makes  a  democracy  nm,  like  the 
President  himself  knows,  and  not  a  bunch 
of  ad  men  and  professional  bureaucrats, 
which  is  what  the  OMB  is  full  of.  There 
is  not  a  politician  m  the  place. 

Name  one.  There  is  not  a  politician  in 
the  place.  There  is  not  a  men  In  the  place 
who  ever  got  elected  to  office.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  the  place  who  ever  went  out 
and  earned  his  livmg  except  on  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll.  And  that  goes  for  Mr. 
Ash.  who  earned  his  as  he  put  his  com- 
pany in  bankruptey. 


I  say  we  ought  to  cut  this  place  5  per- 
cent and  let  them  know  who  the  people 
send  down  here  to  run  the  business — not 
a  bunch  of  faceless  bureaucrats  who 
think  they  are  God  Al^iighty  reincar- 
nated. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. He  is  eager  and  I  am  eager  to  yield 
to  him, 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's generosity  in  yielding. 

First  off,  I  do  not  know  what  the  defi- 
nition of  a  politician  is,  but  at  least  the 
implication — ■— 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  tell  you.  Stop  right 
there.  The  definition  of  a  politician  is  a 
fellow  who  has  run  for  office  and  got- 
ten elected  or  not  but  at  least  run.  He  has 
been  in  the  political  arena  submitting 
himself  to  the  voters. 

Mr.  MYERS.  WlU  the  genUeman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Thnt  answered  your  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  next  one? 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman  said  out  of 
600  employees  no  one  ever  ran  for  office. 
Is  that  the  gentleman's  statement? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  ask  you  to  name  me  one. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  cannot  right  now,  but 
I  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  research  it,  and  if  you 
come  up  with  one,  I  will  be  glad  and 
maybe  a  little  bit  pleased.  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  if  any  one,  just  one,  down  there 
did.  And  I  am  willing  to  make  you  a  little 

iger  of  the  best  buffet  diimer  we  can 

ly  downstairs,  which  is  pretty  good,  by 
the  way,  that  you  will  not  find  one. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  is  com- 
paring the  House  restaurant  as  an  anal- 
ogy, I  am  afraid  it  will  not  stand  up. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  I  can  teU  you  is  the 
House  Administration  Committee  took  a 
bankrupt  organization,  namely,  the 
House  restaurant,  and  put  it  in  the  black, 
and  that  is  more  than  the  OMB  have 
been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  MYERS.  By  jumping  the  price. 
That  is  because  you  raised  the  price.  And 
you  say  they  cannot  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  did  not  raise  the  prices 
when  we  had  a  32-percent  increase  in  the 
p)ast  year.  We  did  not  raise  it  a  dime.  But 
we  did  it  by  efficiency  and  cut  off  some 
employees,  too.  And  that  is  all  we  are 
asking  you  to  do  down  at  the  OMB:  cut 
out  some  deadwood  and  some  dead 
weights  and  some  arrogant  individuals 
who  think  they  are  smarter  than  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  You  do  not 
think  they  are,  do  you?  And  you  are  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Do  you  think  any- 
body down  there  is  smarter  than  you 
are? 

Mr.  MYERS.  OMB  is  cutttag  the 
budget  and  we  are  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  answer  me.  Do  you  or 
do  you  not?  I  do  not.  I  am  no  cheapskate 
on  this.  I  am  not  with  some  of  you  who 
think  they  are  not  worth  $42.000. 1  know 
someone  came  to  me  who  had  spoken  to 
one  of  my  colleagues  and  he  came  out 
and  said  he  was  against  the  rsdse  for 
Congress.  They  said,  "What  do  you  think 
about  that?  We  know  you  are  for  one."  I 
said,  "I  guess  he  knows  what  he  is  worth 
and  I  know  what  I  am  worth."  And  I 
know  the  same  thing  about  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  •> 
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Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  before 
being  drowned  out  by  my  dear  colleagues, 
who  are  screaming  for  a  vote  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  always  seems  to 
happen. 

For  instance,  last  night  I  wanted  to 
speak  on  a  matter  concerning  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  spoke  before  me, 
and  when  the  gentleman  was  through 
speaking  I  was  afraid  that  if  a  recruiting 
oflBcer  were  to  come  through  the  House 
lobby  I  would  have  joined  up  for  a  5-year 
stint. 

And  here  I  am  rising  to  speak  in  favor 
of  this  very  reasonable  5-percent  cut  for 
the  OflQce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  I  have  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  be- 
half of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans). 
I  think  it  is  a  sensible  cut,  a  proper 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cut  many  agencies, 
and  we  have  refused  to  increase  salaries 
of  ourselves.  We  are  asking  every  facet 
of  America  to  get  in  line  and  help  in 
our  battle  against  inflation.  I  think  that 
this  will  be  a  help  in  that  direction. 

When  Mr.  Ash  was  appointed  to  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  I  wrote 
to  President  Nixon  and  I  said,  in  effect, 
Mr.  President,  this  appointment  affects 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
this  man  that  you  have  appointed  has  a 
conflict  of  interest  left  over  from  Navy 
disputes  involving  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  a  man  such  as  that  ought 
not  to  be  passing  judgment  on  projects 
in  my  State  where  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  been  immobilizing 
them  by  impounding  funds.  And  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  someone  less 
controversial  to  Congressmen  and  per- 
haps more  capable — and  let  me  tell  this 
to  my  dear  friends  on  the  Republican 
side.  This  was  before  Watergate. 

I  did  not  get  an  acknowledgement  of 
my  letter  from  the  President,  or  a  staffer 
in  the  President's  office;  I  got  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ash  himself,  and  he  said,  "Dear 
Congressman,  you  don't  have  your  facts 
straight  regarding  me.  Let  me  come  by 
your  office  and  put  you  straight." 

I  said  I  would  put  together  a  group  of 
Members  including  majority  leader  Tip 
O'Neill,  and  for  him  to  speak  to  us. 

He  declined  my  offer,  although  he 
courteously  offered  to  again  come  by  my 
office  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Then  matters  ground  still,  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  now  where  we 
have  broken  off  virtually  all  communica- 
tions between  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  heads  of  OMB  who  were 
concerened  about  the  Ash  matter. 

The  least  we  can  do  to  put  all  of  us  on 
the  right  track  is  to  vote  for  this  relative- 
ly modest  cut  of  5  percent,  and  maybe  if 
we  do  that  then  perhaps  we  can  get  back 
into  communication  with  the  OMB. 

I  just  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  have 
such  a  sensitive  public  office  with  men 


like  Ash.  They  should  be  run  by  politi- 
cians, if  you  please.  At  present  Water- 
gate has  put  seven  men  in  Jail  to  the  dis- 
grace of  all  of  us,  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
politician  in  the  bxmc)-..  None  ever  had  to 
run  for  public  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  can  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RFICORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  199,  noes  209, 
not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


{Roll  No.  41S 

1                       1 

AYES— 199 

1 

Abzug 

Oettys 

Price,  m. 

Adams 

Glalmo 

Randall 

Addabbo 

Olbbons 

Rangel 

Anderson, 

Glnn 

Rarlck 

Calif. 

Gonza'.ez 

Rees 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Grasso 

Reld 

Annunzlo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reuss 

Ashbrook 

Green.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Roberts 

Aspln 

Gross 

Rodino           1 

BadUlo 

Gunter 

Roe                 ' 

Barrett 

Haley 

Rogers 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Bergland 

Hanley 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Blaggl 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blngbam 

Harrington 

Rose 

Blatnlk 

Hays 

Rosenthal 

Hoggs 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rostenkowskl 

Bowen 

Helstoskl 

Rousb 

Brademas 

Henderson 

Roy 

Brasco 

Holtzman 

Roybal 

Breaux 

Howard 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Hunpate 

Ryan 

Brooks 

Ichord 

St  Germain 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sarbanes 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Satterfleld 

Burke.  Mass. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Baylor 

Burton 

Jordan 

Scherle 

Byron 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Carey.  NY. 

Koch 

Seiberllng 

Carney.  Ohio 

Kyros 

Shipley 

Chlsholm 

Landrum 

Slsk 

Clancy 

Leggett 

Snyder 

Clark 

Lehman 

Staggers 

Collins,  ni. 

Litton 

Stanton. 

Conyers 

Long.  La. 

James  V. 

Cotter 

Long,  Md. 

Stark 

Crane 

McCormack 

Stephens 

Culver 

McKay 

Stokes 

Daniel.  Dan 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

Daniels. 

Madden 

Stuckey 

Domlnlck  V. 

Madlgan 

Studds 

Davis.  B.C. 

Mann 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Symington 

Dellums 

Maz70ll 

Symms 

Denholm 

Meeds 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Dent 

Melcher 

Thompson.  N.J 

Derwlnskl 

Metcalfe 

Thornton 

Dickinson 

Mezvlnsky 

Tlernan 

Diggs 

MUford 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dlngell 

Mtnlsb 

UdaU 

Donohue 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Dorn 

Moakley 

Vanlk 

Downing 

Mollohan 

Vlgortto 

Drlnan 

Morgan 

Waggonner 

Eckhardt 

Moss 

Waldie 

Edwards.  Calif 

Murphy.  HI. 

White 

Ell  berg 

Nedzl 

WUson, 

Evans.  Colo. 

NU 

Charles  H.. 

Fascell 

Obey 

Calif. 

Flynt 

O'Harft 

Wilson, 

Foley 

O'NeUl 

Charles.  Tex. 

Ford. 

Owens 

Wolff 

wmiam  D. 

Perkins 

Wright 

Fountain 

Pickle 

Yatron 

Fraser 

Pike 

Young.  Fla. 

Fulton 

Poage 

Young.  Ga. 

Puqua 

Podell 

Zab:ocki 

Oaydos 

Preyer 

Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Ball 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boiand 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bur!lson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Porsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Oilman 


NOES— 209 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Grover 

Gubaer 

Oude 

Ouyer 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hoilfield 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Latta 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
MeClory 
McCloskey 
McCol  lister 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Mahon 
MaUIlard 
Mallary 
Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Parria 


Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pettis 

Peyser 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUstaAck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Rupp« 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Bchneebeli 

Sebelltis 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Skubitz 

S-acic 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WillUms 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bevill 

Boiling 

Clay 

Danlelson 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flowers 


Gray 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hibert 
Jones.  Okla. 
King 

Landgrebe 
Mills.  Ark. 
Minstaall.  Ohio 


Mitchell.  Md. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pepper 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Smith.  Iowa 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
OmcB  or  Telecommttnications  Pouct 

SALASIBS    AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
teleconununlcatlons  functions  assigned  to 
the  Director  of  Telecommunlcatlona  policy, 
Including  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109.  $2,070,000. 


amendment  OnXSED   BT   MK.   LEHMAN 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lehm.\n:  On 
page  10,  line  24.  delete  "$2,070,000"  and  sub- 
stitute "$1,562,000". 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  De- 
cember 18  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy,  Clay  White- 
head, delivered  his  now-famous  speech 
in  Indianapolis,  warning  that — 

station  managers  and  network  officials  who 
fall  to  act  to  correct  imbalance  or  consistent 
bias  from  the  networks — or  who  acquiesce  by 
silence — can  only  be  considered  willing  par- 
ticipants, to  be  held  fully  accountable  by  the 
broadcaster's  community  at  license  renewal 
time. 

Senator  Ervin  has  characterized  this 
proposal  as  "a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to 
create  governmental  censorship  over 
broadcast  journalism." 

Within  a  month,  two  respected  televi- 
sion stations  in  Florida  had  their  licenses 
challenged.  The  challenges  just  happened 
to  involve  a  number  of  Nixon  associates 
and  campaign  officials  and  the  issue  has 
still  not  been  resolved. 

When  President  Nixon  established  the 
DTP  in  1970,  Congress  was  assured  that 
it  would  have  the  same  range  of  techni- 
cal duties  as  the  old  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Management  in  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  The  emergence 
of  OTP  as  a  partisan  political  office  Is 
not  only  a  change  from  Its  antlcipiated 
technical  role,  but  also  from  the  expecta- 
tions of  Congress  as  to  OTP's  future 
activities. 

As  the  Appropriations  Committee 
noted,  there  is  already  $5  million  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  budget  for 
telecommunications  research  and  sup- 
port. I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Steed, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  for  their  wisdom  In  eliminat- 
ing the  duplication  in  research  funds  for 
OTP. 

It  is  not  widely  realized  that  there  is 
an  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
as  well  as  an  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  are  actually  talking  about  a  total 
package  involving  over  $7  million  and 
almost  400  people. 

My  amendment  deals  not  with  re- 
search funds  but  with  political  excess 
and  bureaucratic  waste.  It  would  reduce 
the  appropriation  for  OTP  salaries  and 
expenses  by  25  percent. 

A  job  with  OTP  must  be  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  positions  in  Washing- 
ton. Sixty  percent  of  the  staff  make  over 
$20,000  a  year.  The  average  GS  salary. 
Including  clerks  and  secretaries.  Is  over 
$22,000.  Personnel  costs  have  Jumped  51 
percent  In  the  past  3  years. 

A  reduction  In  salaries  would  reaffirm 
the  committee's  wish  that  the  support 
of  the  Commerce  Department  be  better 
utilized.  Reducing  the  OTP  will  force  a 
Breater  reliance  on  this  347-person.  $5 
million  support  organization. 

Someone  will  mention  that  the  OTP 
Jaff  la  to  be  reduced  by  13  this  year. 
"»at  Is  true.  But  the  cutback  is  merely 
a  return  to  the  preelection  level  of  fiscal 


1972.  The  fact  is  that  OTP's  personnel 
costs  will  not  fall  back  to  the  1972  level. 
Total  personnel  compensation  will  be 
almost  30  percent  higher  than  1972  and 
travel  costs  will  be  54  percent  higher. 

The  Office  of  Telecommunications  Pol- 
icy has  become  a  costly  and  powerfully 
partisan  auitimedia  post  within  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  By  voting 
to  limit  funds  for  this  office  today,  the 
House  will  send  a  message  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  the  wasteful  and  partisan 
activities  which  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy  now  pursues. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  agency  is  another 
one  of  these  agencies  that  was  created 
by  one  of  the  Reorganization  Plans.  The 
Members  of  the  legislative  committees 
who  were  interested  in  these  functions 
represented  to  us  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant agency. 

We  have  already  cut  $1,200,000  out  of 
the  budget.  If  they  are  going  to  fulfill 
the  mandate  of  the  plan  creating  them, 
they  really  need  this  amount  of  mon- 
ey, and  I  urge,  as  a  responsible  act,  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve if  they  are  going  to  do  this  job, 
they  will  need  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  is  essentially 
mischievous  in  that  it  attempts,  to  cut 
back  by  25  percent  the  operating  budget 
for  the  personnel  of  this  particular 
office. 

Now,  let  us  understand  what  this  office 
does.  In  the  first  place,  the  reason  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  need  for  travel 
funds  by  this  office  is  because  we  had  this 
year  two  international  conferences,  in- 
stead of  one,  on  telecommunications 
policy.  These  conferences  involve  such 
things  as  the  use  of  satellites,  spectrum 
usage  and  allocation,  and  relationship  of 
rules  for  commercial  broadcast. 

In  this  field  the  United  States,  as  it  is 
in  other  fields,  Is  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ers, but  we  are  not  the  sole  leader  in  the 
world.  There  are  other  nations.  Including 
most  of  the  advanced  technological  na- 
tions in  the  world  which  are  significantly 
involved  in  communications. 

The  budget  for  the  operation  of  this 
office  in  terms  of  personnel  has  been  be- 
tween $1,634,000  in  fiscal  year  1972,  ac- 
tual funds,  and  $2,070,000,  estimated 
funds,  in  1974.  The  personnel  numbers 
are  in  the  process  of  reduction  from  65 
to  52,  and  these  personnel  are  all  highly 
technical  personnel.  These  are  not  clerks 
and  typists;  these  are  people  of  technical 
backgrounds  in  the  communications 
field,  engineers,  and  scientists  for  the 
most  part  who  are  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment not  only  of  domestic  communica- 
tions policy  matters,  but  also  in  the  de- 
velopment of  worldwide  policy  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  damaged  the  OTP  already 
by  the  reduction  of  the  $1,270,000  in  re- 
search funds. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  at  that  point? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  to  further 
cut  the  personnel  of  the  office,  and  of 
the  effort  that  makes  worldwide  com- 
munications available,  would  be  ex- 
tremely damaging  to  the  effort  In  this 
field  both  natioiaally  and  intematicnally, 
and  I  oppose  the  amendment. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  intends  to  introduce  an 
amendment  later  today  to  restore  a  por- 
tion of  the  $1.2  million  for  outside  re- 
search, does  he  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Indeed  I  do,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  duplication,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  stated,  of  the 
work  done  by  this  department  but, 
rather,  is  an  additional  study  in  an  en- 
tirely different  area  of  work  than  that 
undertaken  by  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

For  instance,  a  major  portion  of  the 
funds  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  made  up  of  expenditures  for  the 
IRAC  Committee,  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Radio  which  involves 
people  from  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
/^ent,  Departnient  of  Commerce,  and 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  world- 
wide communications  field  in  the  de- 
fense area.  This  committee  is  admin- 
istered by  one  of  the  assistants  in  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy,  al- 
though he  deals  with  a  17-member  board 
made  up  from  all  of  these  departments, 
using  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  the  $1.2  million  is 
deleted  from  outside  research.  Is  that 
related  to  the  almost  $5  million  they 
spend  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  Is  not  the  same 
money:  it  is  a  completely  different  study 
area,  so  it  is  not  a  duplication  of  funds 
but  an  actual  reduction.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  tell  him  at  this  point, 
I  will  give  him  a  list  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  continue  studies  of. 

To  open  up  a  study  of  commimication 
systems  in  the  United  States,  talking 
about  telephone  systems  and  activities 
in  that  field. 

A  study  which  would  provide  for  im- 
provement of  coordination  and  produc- 
tivity of  all  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams in  the  communications  area. 

A  study  which  would  involve  spectrum 
management  and  allocation  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  To  identify  and 
eliminate  possible  bilateral  side  effects 
of  electromagnetic  radiation;  a  study  of 
the  computer  field,  which  Is  now.  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  knows,  in- 
volved in  communications  both  domes- 
tically and  worldwide;  to  promote  the' 
orderly  growth  and  development  of  the 
computer  Industry  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  private  rights  of 
individuals. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  I  commend  all  of 
the  lines  of  inquiry  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, but  does  he  not  feel  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  serves  at  least  as  an  Indication 
of  concern  by  this  body  that  a  great  deal 
of  what  has  been  coming  out  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  ig- 
nores the  OTP's  assigned  mission?  I'm 
sure  the  Congress  wishes  this  agency  to 
concern  itself  with  these  very  legit- 
imate technologicsd  inquiries  and  mat- 
ters that  the  President  needs  to  be  in- 
formed of  as  we  go  through  a  constantly 
changing  era  of  communications.  Is  not 
the  gentleman  concerned,  as  some  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  are,  over  the  outright 
political  pronouncements  that  have 
come  out  of  that  office? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  Telecommunications 
Policy  Office  has  responsibility  for  policy 
recommendations  on  all  telecommunica- 
tion policies,  and  that  would  include 
CATV  development,  which  Is  a  new  field, 
and  the  era  of  pay  TV,  and  whether  we 
want  to  change  the  regiilations  with 
reference  to  commercial  broadcast  sys- 
tems that  we  now  have:  also  such  things 
as  land  mobile  use  In  this  country,  which 
Is  a  developing  field  which  is  multiply- 
ing rapidly.  All  of  those  areas  this  par- 
ticular office  has  re.sponsibility  for. 

The  gentleman  is  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications Policy  has  overspoken  itself  In 
certain  areas,  like  public  broadcasting. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man addre.<^s  himself  to  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  suggest 
to  you  that  we  are  already  involved  in 
such  things,  and  you  know  that  they  are 
being  cut  from  65  down  to  52.  That  num- 
ber of  52  persormel  will  be  achieved  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  had  some 
assurances  from  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  that 
the  office  is  probably  subsiding  in  the 
area  of  public  statements  about  it. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  And  they  will  not 
further  indulge  in  "ideological  plugola"? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  the  gen- 
tleman's term. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  exactly  right.  This  is 
the  most  politically  minded  office  in 
the  White  House,  if  that  is  possible. 
This  is  the  office  headed  by  Mr.  White- 
head who  arrogantly  denoimced  the 
broadcasting  companies  as  being  guilty, 
of  "ideological  payola"  to  use  his  words. 
They  had  better  reform,  be  implied, 
if  they  wanted  to  keep  their  broadcast 
licenses.  To  him,  reform  meant  changing 
their  broadcasting  patterns  by  altering 
their  news  progrsuns  to  be  more  favorable 
to  the  administration — ^not  fair,  im- 
partial broadcasting,  but  leaning  to  the 
White  House  news. 

The  Office  of  Telecommunications  Pol- 
icy is  attempting  to  influence  the  theoret- 
ically independent  Federal  Commimica- 
tions  Commission,  attempting  to  curtail 
the  freedom  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 


Corporation;  which  is  harassing  the 
media,  which  is  threatening  to  impose 
a  system  of  censorship  on  all  broadcast- 
ing. Its  policies  clearly  violate  the  first 
amendment.  This  is  the  time  to  check  the 
imwlse  poUcies  of  this  office.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  proposed  an 
amendment  which  should  be  approved. 

This  committee  should  let  it  be  known 
that  the  news  media  in  this  country 
shall  not  be  threatened  by  the  scarcely 
veiled  threats  issuing  from  Mr.  White- 
head's office.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  got  the  im- 
pression that  this  whole  thing  was  polit- 
ically motivated  with  the  idea  that  we 
reduce  all  people  with  which  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  others  in  the  Con- 
gress disagree.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  teU  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  to  cut  funds  from  the  OMB 
on  the  last  vote.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  knows  that  I  am  not  politically 
motivated.  If  any  politics  Is  being  played 
it  is  by  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy.  This  agency  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Whitehead  is  trying  to  muscle  his 
way  through  the  broadcasting  industry, 
both  public  and  private.  His  policies 
clearly  infringe  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  would  seem 
to  me  from  what  we  see  dally  on  the 
television  that  there  has  not  been  much 
silencing  of  the  media. 

Mr.  YATES.  Thank  heavens  for  that.  I 
suggest  that  Mr.  Whitehead  has  quieted 
down  ever  since  the  Watergate  scandals 
have  been  aired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Whitehead 
has  not  really  been  silenced.  He  has  been 
asked  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on 
I-iterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  YATES.  Who  knows  about  that? 
How  many  speeches  has  Mr.  Whitehead 
made  in  the  country  since  Watergate  hit 
the  front  pages  and  the  air  waves?  Now 
he  wants  to  be  as  quiet  as  he  can. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  He  is  still  mak- 
ing public  speeches,  so  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  has  been  silenced  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  Mr.  Whitehead  is 
not  nearly  as  blatant  or  aggressive  as 
he  was  early  this  year  and  last.  I  think 
his  ideas  represent  the  kind  of  approach 
that  this  Congress  ought  to  curb.  I  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman). 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Steed)  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  64. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  190,  noes  217. 
not  voting  26.  as  follows: 


[RoU.  No.  416] 
AYES— 190 


Ab7,ug 

Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergiand 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkiey 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clark 

Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  v. 
Dantelson 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif 
Ellberg 
Pasceil 
Plndley 
Fish 
Foley 
Pord. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Froehllch 
Pulton 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 


Abdnor 
Addabtx) 
Ardrrw^, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Brasco 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  NO. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo, 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Cbamberlain 


Gibbons 
Olnn 
Orasso 
Oreen,  Pa. 

OrllBths 
Gross 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenu. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyios 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Utton 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
McCIoskey 
McCormack 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Bdathls,  Ga. 
Matsttnaga 
Ma/^Oil 
Meeds 
Me!  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
MUford 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
.  Morgan 

MOES 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Cvvens 

Parrls 

Patman 

Pickle 

Pike 

NOES— 217 

Chappell 

Clancy 

C'RUf'n, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
OoUler 
CoUlns.  Tex. 
Conable 
Co&lan 
Conte 
Cotigblln 
CroQln 
Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  B.C. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Brlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Flood 


Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reld 
Beuas 
Rlegle 
.  Rodlno 
Boe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Fa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 

8t  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Battel  field 
S:herie 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
SlEk 
Snyder 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Siratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Van  Ik 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
White 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yat7on 
Young.  Ga. 
Zab'.ockl 


Por.1,  Gerald  B. 
Porftythe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
Orover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
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Huber 
Budnut 
Bunt 

Hutchinson 
jarman 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Keating 
Ketchiun 
Kuykendall 
LatU 
Lent 
Lott 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McOade 
McBwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Mc^adden 
lladlgan 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Maradti 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathlas.  CalU. 
Mkyne 
Michel 
MUler 

Minshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
IfiseU 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettia 

Peyser 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tez. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Begula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblaon.  N.Y. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rotisb 

Rupi>e 

Ruth 

Sarasln 

Saylor 

Bcbneebell 

Seb«lltu 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Bhuster 

Slkes 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 


Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubble&eld 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggon  ner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  111. 
Young,  8.0. 
Young.  Tez. 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 26 


Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clay 

Dickinson 
Cvlns.  Tenn. 
Fisher 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Gray 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

King 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 


MUls,  Ark. 
MltcbeU,  Md. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
O'Brien 
Pepper 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Sandman 
Smith,  lows 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMEKT   OmCEED    BT    MX.    BEOWN   OW  OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bdr.  Bkown  of  Ohio-. 
Page  10.  line  24,  after  the  first  comma,  strike 
out  the  figure  $2,070,000  and  insert  the  fl^gure 
•3,746,000,  and  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  •Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
•675,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  re- 
main available  for  telecommunications 
studies  and  research  imtU  expended." 

POINT   or   OKDKR 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BEVILL..  The  second  provision  is : 
Prxtvided.  That  not  to  exceed  •676.000  of 
the  foregoing  amount  shall  remain  avaUable 
for  telecommunications  studies  and  research 
tmtu  expended. 

There  is  no  authorization  for  studleis 
and  research,  and  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  that  portion  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  xwint 
of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  proposes  to  restore  funds 
which  were  stricken  by  the  committee  in 
Its  consideration  of  the  proposals  for  this 
particular  office  as  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  In  the  committee. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  restore  a  por- 


tion of  the  fimds  which  were  a  part  of 
that  total  budget  asked  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  reason  for  the  proviso  language 
is  to  further  clarify  for  what  the  addi- 
tional fimds  would  be  used,  to  go  back 
to  the  testimony  of  the  ofBce  when  it  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  to  re- 
store the  specific  portion  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  language  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  was  submitted  to  the  experts, 
and  It  was  held  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  because  the  funds  would 
be  available  until  expended.  That  is  why 
It  was  deleted  from  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  be  sure  the  Chair  understands  the 
point  of  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill)  is  citing  the  language  of  the  pro- 
viso and  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  whole  amendment,  is  that  correct' 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  wiU  rule  narrowly  on  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  The  words  "until  expended" 
constitute  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
titm  bill.  Therefore,  the  point  of  order 
Is  sustained  on  that  ground. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments 
to  be  proposed,  the  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PHAKMAOOLOOICAL    RESEASCH 

For  necessary  expenses  In  connection  with 
activities  authorized  by  section  224  of  the 
I>rug  Abuse  OfDce  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972  (Public  Law  02-265),  $20,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  heading  shall  be  avalUble 
for  allocation  to  any  other  Government 
agency  unless  the  head  of  such  agency  shall 
certify  In  writing  that  all  funds  available  to 
such  agency  for  drug  abuse  prevention  ac- 
tivities are  fully  committed  and  that  addi- 
tional funds  are  required  for  programs  that 
appear  to  have  promise  of  being  exception- 
ally effective. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  ap- 
pearing at  page  11.  line  9  through  15,  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
already  passed  that  part  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  that 
the  point  of  order  Is  timely. 

The  gentleman  will  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  point  of  order.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  amendment  is 
violative  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI,  as  con- 
stituting legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  in  that  it  imposes  upon  Government 
agencies  other  additional  duties. 

I  note,  incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  language  also  Is  violative  of  the 
same  rule  cited,  in  that  I  know  of  no  leg- 
islative authority  or,  rather,  no  legisla- 
tion this  particular  language  would  im- 
plement. 

I  note  additionally.  Iiir.  Chairman,  that 


the  heads  of  agencies  are  compelled  by 
the  language  of  lines  11  through  15  to 
perform  additional  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities by  making  added  and  additional 
certifications  which  are  not  clearly  ap- 
propriation in  character,  but  which, 
rather  are  additional  duties  which  are 
Imposed  and  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  listening  to 
other  Members  who  may  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order,  the  Chair  wishes 
to  be  sure  of  this  point:  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  of  order  only  against 
the  proviso? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
that  this  language  was  put  In  the  blU 
last  year  and  we  put  it  In  again  this 
year,  because  there  are  so  many  spigots 
out  of  which  these  programs  are  being 
funded.  The  Committee  was  trying  to 
hold  some  order  to  this  section. 

However,  now  that  the  point  of  order 
has  been  made,  our  hope  to  do  that  has 
ggne.  We  concede  the  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoLLmo).  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SPECIAL    rUND   FOR    DRDG   ABUSE 

For  the  "Special  fund"  established  by  sec- 
tion 223  of  the  E>rug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  02-255),  $20  - 
000,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  heading  shall  be 
available  for  aUocatlon  to  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency  unless  the  head  of  such  agency 
shall  certify  in  writing  that  all  funds  avail- 
able to  such  agency  for  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion activities  are  fully  committed  and  that 
additional  funds  are  required  for  programs 
that  appear  to  have  promise  of  being  ezceo- 
tlonally  effective. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.   ROBISON    OF 
NEW    TORK 

Mr,  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York:  On  page  11,  line  19,  strike  out  $20,000  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$21,500,000." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  to  the  proviso  beginning 
at  line  19,  on  page  11.  down  through  the 
end  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  need 
not  do  that,  because  the  Clerk  has  not 
completed  reading  that  section. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
merely  being  vigilant  ^n  protecting  my 
rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  had  the  committee  had  the  informa- 
tion we  now  have,  the  amount  of  money 
stated  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  be  in  the  bill.  Now  that  we  have 
such  information.  I  personally  accept  the 
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amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  apppreciate  the  gentleman's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  what  it  does  is 
put  the  level  of  funding  for  this  item  at 
the  same  level  it  enjoyed  last  year,  $25 
million,  including  the  carryover  of  fimds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  regrets 
to  state  that  the  Chair  was  confused  on 
the  point  at  which  the  amendment  was 
offered.  Therefore,  the  Chair  wishes  to 
give  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  an  opportimity  to  make  his 
point  of  order  at  this  time,  since  he  at- 
tempted to  reserve  a  point  of  order  at 
the  proper  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtTIRT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

I  would  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  assist  the  Chair  and  to  assist  me  as  to 
whether  a  ^point  of  order  would  lie  at  this 
particular  time  to  the  language  on  page 
11,  line  19,  through  the  top  of  page  12, 
line  2,  beginning  with  the  word  "Pro- 
vided" at  line  19,  page  11. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  situation,  the  Clerk  will  read  the 
paragraph  entitled  "Special  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse,"  beginning  on  line  16,  page 
11. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  section. 

POINT    OF  ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order  at  this  point.  The 
point  of  order  is  that  the  language  on 
page  11,  line  19,  beginning  with  the  word 
"Provided."  down  through  the  end  of  the 
section  at  the  top  of  page  19,  line  2,  Is 
again  violative  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  in 
that  it  does  constitute  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  in  that  it  does  require 
additional  actions  by  Government  in 
certifying  "in  writing  that  all  fimds 
available  to  such  agency  for  drug  abuse". 
It  does  involve  an  additional  biu-den  on 
the  executive  branch  and  therefore  does 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  rule  referred 
to. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  before  he  insists 
on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  if 
this  language  is  stricken,  then  the  head 
of  this  agency  can  transcend  the  oper- 
ation of  every  other  agency  without  their 
permission  and  can  transcend  the  action 
of  every  other  committee  without  their 
permission,  and  that  is  why  in  our  ques- 
tioning of  the  head  of  that  division  we 
put  in  this  restrictive  action.  But  this 
money  would  not  or  could  not  be  ex- 
pended imless  and  until  the  mother 
agency  expended  and  acted  in  that  pcu:- 
ticular  field. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  assist  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  reserve  the  point  of  order  in 
order  that  I  may  respond  to  the  comment 
made  by  my  friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  very  ssmipathetlc 


and  satisfied  that  the  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
propriations was  trying  to  do  a  good  job 
but  am  also  satisfied  that  we  do  have 
problems  that  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislative  committees, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  way 
the  matter  should  be  handled. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
insist  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bollihg)  .  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  point  of  order 
is  conceded  and  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

PARLIAMENTAST    INQtriRT 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Where  is 
my  amendment  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  about  to  be  acted  on. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OfTEKED  BT  MK.  ROBISON  Or  NXW 
TORK 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robison  of 
New  York:  At  page  11,  line  19,  strllce  out 
•'«20,000,000"  and  Insert  "$21,600,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Special  Assistance  to  the  Pkesident 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Vice 
President  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent m  connection  with  specially  assigned 
functions,  including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  services  as  authorized  by  6  U.S.C. 
3109,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for 
grade  OS-18,  compensation  for  one  position 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  Level  11 
of  the  Executive  schedule,  and  other  per- 
sonal services  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  regulating  the  employment  and 
compensation  of  persons  In  the  Qovemment 
service,  $675,000. 

point    of    ORDER 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  12,  begirming  with  line  3 
and  reading  through  line  13,  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  in  violation  of  rule  XXI.  clause  2, 
and  particularly  I  point  to  the  language 
to  be  found  on  line  11,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

and  other  personal  services  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  em- 
ployment and  compensation  of  persons  In 
the  Qovemment  service, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  that  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  it  goes 
beyond  the  purview  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Only  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman:  That  without  this  Item,  the 
Vice  President,  who  has  many  very  heavy 
duties  outside  of  his  service  with  the 
Senate,  will  have  no  staff  whatever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Insist  on 
the  regular  order;  the  gentleman  is  not 
addressing  himself  to  the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  will  confine  himself  to  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  say  in  view  of  earlier  rulings 
that  Executive  orders  are  not  suflQcient 
authority  to  appropriate  money  that  we 
have  to  concede  the  point  of  order  be- 
cause this  agency  was  appointed  by  the 
President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dimgell)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
only  to  remind  the  Chair  that  the  burden 
is  upon  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  sustain  the  legislative  basis  for  its 
actions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  point  of  order  is  conceded,  and  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  I  have  a  point  of  order 
that  I  would  reserve  to  the  next  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  White  House  Office 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  White  House 
Office,  Including  not  to  exceed  $2,250,000  for 
services  as  authorized  by  title  6,  Umted  States 
Code,  section  3109,  at  such  per  diem  rates 
for  Individuals  as  the  President  may  specify, 
and  other  personal  services  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  em- 
ployment and  compensation  of  persons  in 
the  Government  service;  newspap>ers,  periodi- 
cals, teletype  news  service,  and  travel  (not 
to  exceed  $75,000),  and  official  entertain- 
ment expenses  of  the  President,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  bis  certificate; 
$9,100,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  has  reserved  a 
point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

POrNT  OF  ororr 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
the  same  point  of  order  which  was  pre- 
viously sustained  by  the  Chair,  and  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  . 

I  would  point  out  that  this  language 
appearing  on  page  12,  lines  14  tlirough 
25,  constitutes  a  violation  of  rule  XXI, 
clause  2,  in  that  it  constitutes  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  would  point  out  specifically  the  lan- 
guage which  reads  on  line  18: 
at  such  per  diem  rates  for  Individuals  as  the 
President  may  specify,  .  .  . 

Clearly  this  is  not  sanctioned  by  au- 
thorization or  law.  And  then  the  lan- 
guage goes  on: 

and  other  personal  services  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  regrulatlng  the  em- 
ployment and  compensation  of  persons  In 
the  Qovemment  service;  .  .  . 

And  then  the  language  goes  on. 

I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  showing  that  there  is  legislative  au- 
thority for  this  c>articular  appropriation. 
I  would  point  out  again  to  the  Chair 
that  there  is  a  requirement  in  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  appropriation  com- 
mittees do  bear  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing the  legislative  basis  for  attempt- 
ed appropriations.  I  would  point  out  that 
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this  has  not  been  done,  and  I  insist  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklsihoma  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sub- 
mitted this  item  along  with  many  others 
for  expert  review  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  were  advised 
that  the  language  starting  on  line  18 
after  "section  3109,"— 
kt  such  per  diem  rates  for  Individuals  as  the 
President  may  specify,  .  .  . 

And  going  down  to  line  22,  where  it 

says— 

in  the  Oovenunent  service;  .  .  . 

And  we  were  advised  that  the  language 
Is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

We  were  sdso  advised  that  the  lan- 
guage on  i>age  12,  line  23,  after — 

(not  to  exceed  $75,000) ,  .  .  . 

The  words —  I 

and  official  entertainment  expenses  of  the 
President,  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate;  . . . 

Is  also  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
and  we  concede  that. 

The  rest  of  it  is  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  because  it  is  provided  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

If  the  Chair  understands  correctly, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DnrcKLL)  has  made  a  point  of  order 
against  various  items  in  the  paragraph 
and  therefore  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  entire  paragraph? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Unless  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desires  to  be  heard,  the 
Chair  Is  ready  to  rule  on.  the  point  of 
order  to  the  paragraph. 

parliamentary  inquirt 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  about  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
on  the  provision  "to  be  accounted  for 
solely  on  his  certificate."  I  understand 
that  this  is  conceded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  also  understands  it  is  conceded. 
The  Chair's  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation is  that  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  lies 
against  the  whole  of  the  paragraph.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  that  the  point 
of  order  has  been  conceded  and  is  sus- 
tained, and  that  the  whole  paragraph, 
therefore,  is  stricken. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steed  :  Page  12, 
line  14.  Insert: 

The  White  Hot7SK  Office 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  White  House 
Offlce,  including  not  to  exceed  $2,250,000  for 
services  as  authorized  by  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  section  3109;  newspapers,  periodicals, 
teletype  news  service,  and  travel  (not  to  ex- 
ceed $75,000);  $9,1110.000. 

CXIX 1720— Part  21 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item 
provides  all  the  secretarial  and  the  other 
offlce  help  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  in  the  discharge  of 
his  very  heavy  duties.  We  have  had  this 
language  reviewed  by  the  experts,  and  it 
is  all  in  accordance  with  existing  law.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  the  Congress  would 
want  to  take  away  from  the  President 
the  only  secretarial  help  he  has.  I  hope 
the  House  will  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue to  reserve  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ns^G  to  engage  in 
colloquy  with  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

Mr.  Steed  has  offered  an  amendment 
which.  If  I  understand  it,  reintroduces  all 
of  the  language  of  the  paragraph  at  page 
12.  lines  14  through  25,  except  that  lan- 
guage which  was  the  subject  of  the  point 
of  order  which  I  had  earlier  made;  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Now  I  ask  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
this  question.  We  have  eliminated  the 
President's  power  to  fix  per  diem  rates 
for  individuals  as  the  President  may 
specify:  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STEEEJ.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  have  also  eliminated 
the  power  of  the  President  to  acquire 
thereby  other  personal  services  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating 
the  employment  and  compensation  of 
persons  In  government  service;  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  provision  says: 
other  personal  services  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  law  regulating  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  .  .  . 

We  have  also  eliminated  that;  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct.  We  have 

also  knocked  out  the  part  that  says: 

official     entertainment     expenses     of     the 
President.  .  .  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  see. 
to   be   accounted   for  solely   on   his   certif- 
icate. ... 

The  gentleman  is  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  gMitleman  from  Oklahoma,  having 
established  that  this  is  his  intention, 
how,  then,  is  the  will  of  the  House  to  see 
to  it  that  the  President  accounts  for 
tliese  in  the  appropriate  faslUon  to  be 
carried  out.  and  how  is  the  will  of  the 
House  as  expressed  here  by  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  be  superintended? 
Will  this  be  done  by  GAO  accounting,  or 
precisely  how  will  this  be  done? 

Mr.  STEED.  Just  like  all  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Because  of  the  travel 
and  all  this  sort  of  thing,  it  will  come 
under  the  existing  law  that  covers  all 
such  items  in  the  Government.  He  is  au- 
thorized this  in  3  UJS.C.  105  and  106  and 
5  U.S.C.  109,  so  he  would  have  no  special 
regulations.  It  would  have  to  come  under 


whatever  agency  of  the  Government  it  is 
as  far  as  travel  and  other  items. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  These  activities,  then, 
all  become  subject  to  audit  by  GAO  and 
become  matters  of  public  information 
wlilch  are  available  to  the  public  of  the 
United  States? 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  They  already  are.  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  teU  the  gentle- 
man I  have  engaged  in  some  scrutiny 
and  as  of  this  particular  minute  I  have 
found  my  access  to  these  matters  has 
been  foreclosed  and  the  access  of  General 
Accoimting  Offlce  to  these  matters  has 
been  foreclosed,  but  what  I  am  trj-ing  to 
do  is  establish  a  little  legislative  history 
to  find  out  precisely  what  are  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  matters  we  have  just 
discussed. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  President  is  covered 
by  other  restrictive  Iaws,%nd  the  gentle- 
man probably  knows  more  about  what  it 
takes  to  be  President  of  the  United  States 
than  the  President  does. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  profess  to  any 
such  knowledge  but  I  was  trjang  to  ascer- 
tain some  facts. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  have  never  cut  this  item 
since  I  have  been  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  approval 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  and  I  stand  upon 
the  legislative  history  Just  created  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, and  I  am  satisfied  we  have  done  In 
this  regard  a  good  day's  work.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Clerk  Is  not  reading  the  bill. 
He  is  skipping  all  around.  He  is  not  read- 
ing pages  and  paragraphs  as  the  rules 
require  and  I  ask  that  the  Chair  instruct 
the  Clerk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  is  reading 
the  bill  by  paragraph  and  will  continue 
to  read  the  bill  by  paragraph. 

Mr.  HCXjAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  be  offered  on 
page  16  and  I  could  not  find  nor  follow 
where  the  Clerk  was  reading. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  passed 
that  point  quite  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  It  could  not  have  been 
quite  some  time  ago  because  he  Just 
read  the  independent  agencies  but  he 
did  not  read  the  subsectlpns. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  point  of  order  I  would  like 
to  say  this. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  There  Is  no  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  the  Clerk  paused  for  some 
time  after  reading  the  paragraph  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is 
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referring,  and  the  Chair  waited  some 
time  before  he  told  the  Clerk  to  proceed. 
The  Clerk  has  now  read  page  17.  line  11. 
The  Chair  tried  to  protect  the  gentle- 
m£m  but  the  gentleman  did  not  respond. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be  re- 
quested to  read  the  first  paragraph  on 
page  16  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  asks  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
turn to  the  first  paragraph  on  page  16. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  Clerk 
rather  should  return  to  the  bottom  of 
page  14,  because  I  note  that  is  when  he 
started  skipping. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  read 
properly  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
and  the  Precedents  of  the  House.  The 
committee  may  return  to  page  16  only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  Wn^ON  of  CaU- 
fornia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  wiU  resui. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

REPAIB  AND  IMPROVEMfNT  OF  PUBLIC  BtTILDUIGS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  alter  pubUc  buildings  pursuant 
to  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  601-615).  and  to  alter 
other  federally  owned  buUdlngs,  Including 
grounds,  approaches  and  appurtenances, 
wharves  and  piers,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary dredging  adjacent  thereto:  and  care  and 
safe-guarding  of  sites;  preliminary  planning 
of  projects  by  contract  or  otherwise:  main- 
tenance, preservation,  demolition,  and  equip- 
ment; to  remain  available  untU  expended, 
$82,000,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  appropriation  "Public  Buildings  Service, 
Operating  Expenses":  Provided,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  appropriation,  buildings  con- 
structed pursuant  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1964  (40  U.S.C.  356) 
and  the  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of 
1972  (86  Stat.  216).  and  buUdlngs  under  the 
control  of  another  department  or  agency 
where  alteration  of  such  buildings  Is  required 
In  connection  with  the  moving  of  such  other 
department  or  agency  from  buildings  then, 
or  thereafter  to  be,  under  the  control  of 
General  Services  Administration  shall  be 
considered  to  be  public  buildings:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  made  avaU- 
able  under  this  head  shall  be  available  for 
the  acquisition  of  unimproved  real  property 
or  real  property  having  Improvements  of 
negligible  value  for  Oovernment  purposes. 

CONSTRUCTION,    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses,  not 
Otherwise  provided  for,  for  construction,  pur- 
suant to  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  601-616),  In  addition  to 
the  sums  heretofore  appropriated  for  such 
projects.  t2,572,(XX),  as  follows:  Border  Sta- 
tion, Alaska  Highway,  Alaska,  $732,000;  court- 
house and  Federal  office  building,  Fayettc- 
vllle,  Arkansas.  $140,000:  Border  Station,  San 
Diego,  California,  $1,100,000;  and  Federal 
office  buUdlng,  Bitffalo,  New  York,  $600,000; 
to  remain  available  imtll  expended :  Provided, 
That  the  foregoing  limits  of  costs  may  be  ex- 
ceeded to  the  extent  that  savings  are  effected 
In  other  projects,  but  by  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum:  Provided  further.  That  the  appro- 
priation granted  under  this  heading  for  fiscal 
year  1973  In  the  amount  of  $203,312,000  shall 
revert  to  the  Treastiry. 

POINT  or  OBOER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
a  the  difBculty  the  Clerk  is  having  in 


reading,  I  rise  to  protect  myself  on  a 
pomt  of  order  on  page  19,  line  18. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  not 
yet  read  that. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SrrSS      AND      EXPENSES,      PUBLIC      BT7ILOINGS 
PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  nec- 
essary In  connection  with  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  projects  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Including  preliminary  planning  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  and  the  alteration  of 
public  buUdlngs  and  other  federally  owned 
buUdlngs  (including  buUdlngs  constructed 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase 
Contract  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  366)  and  the 
Public  BuUdlngs  Amendments  of  1972  (86 
Stat.  216) ,  and  buUdlngs  under  the  control  of 
another  department  or  agency  where  altera  - 
tlon  of  such  buUdlngs  Is  required  In  connec- 
tion with  the  moving  of  such  department  or 
agency  from  buUdlngs  then,  or  thereafter  to 
be,  under  the  control  of  the  General  Services 
Administration)  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
$500,000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
"until  expended"  appearing  on  page  19, 
line  18. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  rule  XXI,  clause  2.  legislation 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  pomt  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolung).  The 
point  of  order  Is  conceded  and  sustained. 

Does  the  Chair  understand  correctly 
that  the  gentleman  makes  his  point  of 
order  against  the  limited  Ismguage? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  was  only  to,  "shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PATMENTS,  PUBLIC  BUnLDINCB  PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 

For  payments  of  principal.  Interest,  taxes, 
and  any  other  obligations  imder  contracts 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  Public  BuUdlngs 
Purchase  Contract  Act  of  1954  (40  VB.C. 
356)  and  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Amendments 
of  1972  (86  Stat.  216),  $7,300,000. 
Expenses,   United  States  Court  Facilitixs 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  to  provide  directly  or  Indirectly, 
additional  space  for  the  United  States  Coiuts 
mcident  to  expansion  of  faculties  (mcludlng 
rental  of  buUdlngs  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere  and  moving  and  space  ad- 
justments), and  furniture  and  furnishings, 
$7,512,000. 

Federal  Supplt  Service 
operating  expenses 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided,  nec- 
essary for  supply  distribution  (Including  con- 
tractual services  Incident  to  receiving,  han- 
dimg  and  shipping  supply  items) ,  proc\ire- 
ment,  inspection,  standardization,  transpor- 
tation and  public  utUlty  activities,  and  other 
supply  management  and  related  activities, 
as  authorized  by  law,  $95,000,000. 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
operattmo  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
Federal  records  management  and  related 
activities,  as  provided  by  law.  Including  reim- 
bursement for  security  guard  services,  con- 
tractual services  mcident  to  movement  or 
disposal  of  records,  and  acceptance  and 
utuizatlon  of  voluntary  and  uncompensated 


services,  $33,000,000,  of  which  $500,000  for  al- 
locations and  grants  for  historical  publica- 
tlons  as  authorized  by  44  U.S.C.  2504.  m 
amended,  shall  remain  available  untU  ex. 
pended. 

point  or  order 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  Is  to  the  language  on  page 
20,  Une  25,  referring  specifically  to  the 
words  in  the  bUl,  "shall  remam  available 
until  expended." 

That  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  violative 
of  rule  XXI.  clause  2.  as  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  pomt  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoLUKc).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Property  Management  and  Disposal  SBvia 

OPERATINO  EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  ftmctlona  of 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  the  util- 
ization of  excess  property:  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property;  the  rehabUltatlon  of  per- 
sonal property;  the  appraisal  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property;  the  national  stockpile  estab- 
lished by  the  Strategic  and  Critical  MaterlAla 
Stock  PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h) ;  the  sup- 
plemental stockpUe  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  (68  Stat 
466,  as  amended  by  73  Stat.  607);  Including 
services  as  authorized  by  6  U.S.C.  3109  sod 
retmbiusement  for  security  guard  servlcee, 
$33,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  proceeds  from 
transfers  of  excess  property,  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property,  and  sales  of  stockpile  mate- 
rials: Provided,  That  durmg  the  current  fis- 
cal year  the  General  Services  Administration 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  leasehold  Interestf 
in  property,  for  periods  not  In  excess  of 
twenty  years,  for  the  storage,  security,  and 
maintenance  of  strategic,  critical,  and  other 
materials  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpUes  provided  said  leasehold  interests 
are  at  nominal  cost  to  the  Government:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  there  shall  be  no  limitation  on  the  value 
of  surplus  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (60  V&.C.  98e) ,  may  be  transferred  with- 
out reimbursement  to  the  national  stockpile: 
Provided  further.  That  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  materials  In  the  Inventory  main- 
tained under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2061-2166), 
and  excess  materials  In  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  is  authorized  by  law.  shall  be 
available,  without  reimbursement,  for  trans- 
fer at  fair  market  value  to  contractors  as 
payment  for  expenses  (including  transporta- 
tion and  other  accessorial  expenses)  of  ac- 
quisition of  materials,  or  of  refining,  process- 
ing, or  otherwise  beneflclatlng  materials,  or 
of  rotating  materials,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PllUig  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b) ,  and  of  processing 
and  refining  materials  pursuant  to  section 
303(d)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2093(d)): 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
avaUable  under  this  heading  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  any  other  account  nor  for 
the  fundUig  of  any  activities  other  than  those 
speclflcaUy  authorized  under  this  beading. 
ponrr  op  order 

Mr.  DXNGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
again  out  of  diligence  to  protect  myself 
as  to  points  of  order. 

At  page  22,  the  first  point  of  order  is 
as  to  the  words  following  the  word  "Pro- 
vided" on  page  22,  line  6,  down  through 
the  semicolon  following  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment" at  page  22,  line  12. 

I  make  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, together  with  another  pomt  of 
order  on  the  same  rule  beginning  with 
the  words,  "Provided  further"  down 
through  the  word  "stockpile,"  at  page  22, 
line  18,  in  that  both  of  these  provisos 
are  violative  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2.  and 
constitute  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  sec- 
ond pomt  of  order,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man does  not  Intend  to  stop  on  line  22, 
does  he?  I  believe  he  would  have  to  go  on 
to  the  end  of  the  proviso. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  intend  to  get  the  next 
proviso  as  soon  as  we  dispose  of  these 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  a  proviso. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  gomg  to  get  the 
"Provided  further,"  next. 

Mr.  STEED.  There  is  no  "Provided 
further,"  next.  This  stops  with  the  "sup- 
plemental stockpile"  in  line  22.       A 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  assist  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  I  will  make  another  point  of 
order  against  the  language  beginning  on 
page  22,  line  18,  with  "Provided  further." 
down  through  the  conclusion  of  that 
"Provided  further."  on  page  23,  line  7; 
and  then  I  will  make  a  further  point  of 
order  against  the  "Provided  further." 
language  on  page  23,  line  7.  down  through 
the  end  of  line  10  on  page  23;  in  that  all 
of  these  provisos  and  "Provided  furthers" 
do  constitute  violations  of  rule  XXI, 
clause  2,  and  constitute  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  in  violation  of  the 
rules. 

I  again  cite  the  requirement  of  the 
rules  as  set  forth  in  the  House  rules,  that 
the  burden  of  establishing  the  soundness 
of  an  appropriation  is  upon  the  commit- 
tee which  offers  It  to  the  House,  and  I 
point  out  that  that  burden  cannot  be 
borne,  and  that  these  are  violative  of  the 
rules,  constituting  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on 
thepolnt  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
Is  conceded,  and  the  point  of  order  Is 
sustained,  and  the  language  beginning 
with  the  word  "Provided"  on  line  6. 
.page  22,  down  through  line  10,  on  page 
23,  endtog  with  "this  heading"  Is 
stricken. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
viso was  the  one  starting  on  page  22 
and  going  down  to  the  word  "stockpile" 
on  line  18.  That  was  the  point  of  order 
made,  against  that  language. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to 
dUrer. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  believes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  made  a 
pomt  of  order  against  the  language  in 
that  proviso,  the  language  in  the  second 
proviso  of  "Provided  further,"  and  in 
the  third  proviso,  beginning  on  line  18. 
"Provided  further,"  and  then  another 
"Provided  further,"  beginning  on  Une  7, 
page  23. 

In  other  words,  the  Chair  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  gentleman  made 
points  of  order  against  all  the  provisions 
begiimmg  with  "Provided,"  on  page  22, 
Une  6,  through  page  23,  line  10. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  The  Chair  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Which  would  have 
the  effect  of  striking  aU  the  language  the 
Chair  just  described? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pomts 
of  order  made  against  the  language  are 
conceded  down  to  line  7.  page  23,  but  the 
language  of  that  "Provided  further."  Is 
a  simple  limitation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoLLmc) .  The 
Chair  agrees  with  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma. 

The  various  points  of  order  that  are 
conceded  are  sustained,  and  that  lan- 
guage is  stricken.  The  language: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
avaUable  under  this  heading  shaU  be  avaU- 
able for  transfer  to  any  other  account  nor 
for  the  funding  of  any  activities  other  than 
those  speclflcaUy  authorized  imder  this 
heading. 

Which  is  a  proper  limitation  and  ap- 
pears beginning  in  line  7,  page  23, 
through  line  10,  remains  in  the  bill,  since 
the  point  of  order  has  not  been  made 
against  the  entire  paragraph. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UwiTED  States  Tax  Cottrt    * 

SAliARIES  AND   EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses.  Including  contract 
stenographic  reporting,  and  other  services  as 
authorized  by  6  VS.C.  3109,  $5,760,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  travel  expenses  of  the  judges 
shall  be  paid  upon  the  written  certificate  of 
the  judge:  Provided  further.  That  $1,280,000 
of  this  appropriation  shall  remain  available 
untU  expended  for  equipment,  furniture, 
furnishings  and  accessories,  required  for  the 
new  Tax  Court  buUdlng  and,  whenever  de- 
termined by  the  Court  to  be  necessary,  with- 
out compliance  with  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6). 

POINT   OP   ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assert 
a  poirlt  of  order  against  the  line  begin- 
ning with  "Provided  further"  at  psige  26. 
line  21,  down  through  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  at  the  top  of  page  27,  Une  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  burden  of  the  point 
of  order  is  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
referred  to  is  violative  of  rule  XXI, 
clause  2.  constituting  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  biU.  I  refer  speclflcaUy  to 
the  language  at  line  22  wherein  the 
words  are  as  follows: 

That  $1,280,000  of  thU  appropriation  shaU 
remain  available  untU  exptended  for  equip- 
ment, furniture,  furnishings,  and  acces- 
sories .  .  . 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concede 
the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
point  of  order  Is  conceded,  and  the  pomt 
of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RESEARCH,    SHELTER    SURVEY,   AND    MARKING 

For  exptenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  studies  and  research  to  develop 
measures  and  plans  for  clvU  defense;  con- 
tinuing shelter  surveys,  marking,  and  equip- 
ping surveyed  spaces;  and  financial  contri- 
butions to  the  States  under  section  201(1)  of 
the  Federal  CivU  Defense  Act,  which  sbaU 
be  equaUy  matched,  for  emergency  operating 
centers  and  clvU  defense  equipment;  $24,- 
000,000,  to  remam  available  until  expended. 

POINT   OF  ORDER 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
another  point  of  order  here,  at  page  27, 
lines  20  and  21.  beginning  with  the  words, 
"To  remain  available  until  expended." 

Again  that  is  violative  of  rule  XXI, 
clause  2,  as  constituting  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  biU,  and  I  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chair  the  requirements 
of  the  rule  that  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing a  legislative  basis  on  appropriation  is 
upon  the  author  of  the  bill.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Steed,  concede  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health.  Editcation.  and  W*l- 
PARB  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Admimibtration 

emebgenct    health 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out 
emergency  planning  and  preparedness  fimo- 
tlons  of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health,  Administration,  and  procurement. 
Storage  (including  underground  storage) ,  dis- 
tribution, and  maintenance  of  emergency 
ClvU  defense  medical  supplies  and  equipment, 
as  authorized  by  section  201(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960  (60  UJ3.C.  App. 
2281(h) ) .  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
sections  301  and  311  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  emergency  health' 
services,  $3,000,000.  to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended. 

point  of  order 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
another  point  of  order,  based  upon  rule 
XXI.  Clause  2.  at  line  20,  page  28,  wherein 
the  words,  "to  remain  avaUable  untU 
expended."  appear. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  again 
this  constitutes  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  concede  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (J^r.  Steed) 
concedes  the  point  of  order.  The  pomt 
of  order  is  sustained. 

ABIENDUENT  offered  BT  MR.  HOGAN 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hogan  :  Page  28. 
Immediately  after  ime  20,  Insert  the  foUow- 
mg: 

Commission  on  the  Review  op  National 

Policy  Toward  Oambunc 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  fimc- 

tions  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bevlew  of 
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the  National  Policy  Toward  Oambllng,  estab- 
lished by  section  804  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970  (Pi.  91-462;  84  Stat. 
938).  $200,000. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gam- 
bling question  has  been  debated  for 
many  years  and  presently  there  Is  a 
widespread  call  for  decriminalization  of 
gambling  as  a  victimless  crime.  Apart 
from  philosophical  or  moral  considera- 
tions, two  major  lines  of  argument  are 
offered  to  justify  change:  First,  to  raise 
public  revenue;  and  second,  to  cut  down 
profits  going,  to  organized  crime.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  no  hard  facts  to 
confirm  or  refute  these  agreements.  The 
Gambling  Commission  will  gather  this 
data  and  make  it  available  to  the  States. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  various 
States  is  reflected  by  an  increasing  public 
acceptance  of  legalization.  For  example, 
referendums  or  lotteries  which  first 
passed  by  a  margin  of  2  to  1  are  now 
passing  by  a  margin  of  7  to  1 — New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio.  New  Hampshire,  Maryland. 
Washington,  Iowa,  and  Montana.  Pres- 
ently eight  States  have  lotteries  in  op- 
eration. New  York  City;  three  New  York 
counties  and  Connecticut  either  have  or 
are  considerating  off-track  betting. 
Thirty  States  have  horse  r£u:ing  and  10 
States  have  dog  racing.  Nevada  has 
casinos  and  slot  machines.  California 
has  card  parlors,  and  many  States  allow 
bingo  and  raflBes  for  charitable  purposes. 
At  least  14  States  are  now  actively  con- 
sidering lotteries;  five  States, are  actively 
considering  sports  pool  bet^g  and  many 
other  States  are  studying  casinos,  off- 
track  betting,  specialized  race  betting 
schemes  and  such  as  exacta  daily  num- 
bers g£ime.  It  has  been  forecast  that 
within  the  next  5  to  10  years  30  States 
will  have  lotteries.  Many  others  will  le- 
galize bingo  and  raffles,  some  will  legalize 
sports  betting,  numbers,  and  off-track 
betting,  and  several  others  are  consider- 
ing establishing  casinos. 

Many  of  these  States  are  desperately 
crying  for  leadership  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  the  an- 
swer to  many  questions  regarding  both 
revenue  and  the  effect  upon  law  enforce- 
ment and  its  conversant  effects  upon  the 
social  mores  of  their  people. 

Presently  there  are  conflicts  between 
the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  regard- 
ing gambling  and  many  of  these  activi- 
ties In  the  States.  Specifically,  excise 
taxes,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission laws,  laws  affecting  the  Postal 
Service,  and  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
United  States,  provide  real  conflicts 
which  should  be  resolved  with  the  legal- 
ized gambling  activities  of  the  States. 

The  Commission  Is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  studying  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  statutes  as  they 
exist.  This  Commission  was  purposely  de- 
layed for  a  2 -year  period  In  order  to  al- 
low its  study  to  encompass  a  new  gam- 
bling statute  which  was  enacted  In  1970 
with  the  statute  which  created  the  Oam- 
bllng Commission.  That  statute  complet- 
ed the  cycle  of  Federal  involvement  and 
made  gambling  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  concurrent  with  that 
of  the  States.  The  Commission  Is  to  study 
the  effectiveness  of  these  Federal  stat- 
utes, not  only  In  terms  of  their  possible 
infringement  upon  the  States,  but  also  In 


terms  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment trying  to  prohibit  gambling. 

This  cost  must  be  weighed  against  the 
ultimate  resulting  effect  in  terms  of  tax 
dollars  spent.  Finally,  the  effectiveness 
must  include  the  need  to  consider  statu- 
tory alternatives,  such  as  changes  in  our 
methods  of  taxation  of  gambling  activity. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemai^. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  might  advise  the  gentle 
man  that  at  the  time  we  marked  up  the 
bill  we  did  not  have  all  of  the  informa- 
tion on  this  item  that  now  comes  to  hand. 
If  we  had,  this  item  would  have  been  in- 
cluded. So  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  The 
minority  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  gambling  is 
a  well-established  activity  In  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  where,  in  1971,  parimutuel 
betting  exceeded  $35  million,  or  2.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  State  revenue.  Those  fig- 
ures are  approximately  the  same  as  1972. 
The  State  lottery  which  grossed  $40  mil- 
lion in  1970  has  increased  its  activity  to 
where  in  1972  it  grossed  $60  million,  or  3.4 
percent  of  the  total  State  revenue.  Off- 
track  betting  as  an  activity  has  been  pro- 
posed but  is  not  likely  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1973.  Casinos 
to  be  established  In  Atlantic  City  have 
been  considered,  but  it  is  considered  un- 
likely at  this  point  that  they  will  be  ap- 
proved. A  sports  complex  Is  cuiTently 
being  built  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  most  authorities  feel  that  when  that 
sports  complex  is  completed  further  pro- 
posals to  legalize  gambling  activities  sur- 
rounding sports  will  be  proposed. 

All  of  the  questions  which  have  faced 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  and  should 
be  evaluated  suid  considered  by  a  forum 
such  as  the  National  Gambling  Commis- 
sion. I  submit  that  that  Commission  is 
the  proper  forum  to  consider  these  and 
other  acts  regarding  the  New  Jersey  ex- 
perience, so  that  they  may  be  a  bsisis  for 
other  States'  activiUes  in  the  legal 
gambling  field. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  am  still  not  clear  on 
the  purpose  of  gentleman's  amendment. 
Is  It  to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds 
for  a  commission  on  national  policy? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  am  sorry? 

»«r.  WIGGINS.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  and  to  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  the  purpose  of  the  $200,000 
to  be  appropriated  here? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  In  1970.  Congress,  under 
the  Organized  Crime  Act,  established 


new  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  relation  to  gambling  in  the 
United  States  where  virtually  the  FW- 
eral  Government  and  the  States  now 
both  have  jurisdiction  over  what  prior 
to  that  time  had  been  Intrastate  gam- 
bling. The  legislation  at  that  time  man- 
dated the  creation  2  years  after  enact- 
ment of  that  statute  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  national  policy  toward  gam- 
bling. In  October  of  last  year  that  com- 
mission was  created,  but  never  had  any 
fimds  with  which  to  begin  its  work.  So 
in  tills  appropriation  bill  we  are  asking 
for  $200,000,  which,  incidentally,  is  less 
than  the  $350,000  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  recommended. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  understand  now  and 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  602.  Unless  otherwise  specified  and 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  no  part  of 
any  appropriation  contained  In  thU  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  oflBcer  or  employee  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  (Including  any 
agency  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which 
Is  owned  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States)  whose  post  of  duty  Is  In  continental 
United  States  unless  such  person  (1)  li  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Sutes,  (3)  u  a  penon 
In  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  who.  being 
eligible  for  citizenship,  has  filed  a  declara- 
tion of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  such  date.  (3i  is  a 
person  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  or  (4)  Is  an  alien  from  Poland  or  the 
Baltic  countries  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence:  Pro- 
vided. That  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
an  affidavit  signed  by  any  such  person  shall 
be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
requirements  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
his  status  have  been  complied  with:  Provided 
further,  That  any  person  making  a  false 
affidavit  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$4,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both:  Provided  further.  That  the 
above  penal  clause  shall  be  In  addition  to. 
and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  pro- 
visions of  existing  law:  Provided  further, 
That  any  payment  made  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  recoverable  In  action  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PhUlpplnes  or  to  nationals  of  those  countries 
allied  with  the  United  States  In  the  current 
defense  effort,  or  to  temporary  employment 
of  translators,  or  to  temporary  employment 
In  the  field  service  (not  to  exceed  sixty  days) 
as  a  result  of  emergencies. 

POINT   or   OKOCR 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  as  follows:  Line  20,  be- 
giimlng  with  the  word  "Provided,"  at 
page  31,  section  302.  The  language  con- 
tinues to  the  word  "Provided"  at  page  31, 
line  24,  the  word  "with"  and  the  colon. 

The  point  of  order  Is  that  this  is  viola- 
tive of  clause  2.  rule  XXI,  as  constituting 
legislative  action  In  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  STETO.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proviso  has  been 
in  the  bill  for  many  years.  This  may  im- 
pose a  duty  upon  the  person  seeking, 
but  it  does  not  impose  any  additional 
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duties  on  the  Government  side  of  it.  and 
it  is  a  strict  limitation.  It  is  a  limitation 
in  the  sense  that  it  requires  only  a  type 
of  qualification  which  is  standard. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bollinc).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  language. 

an  affidavit  signed  by  such  person  shall  be 
considered  prima  facie  evidence  .  .  . 

Seems  to  the  Chair  clearly  to  be  legis- 
lation, and  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

POINT  or  OBOEK 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  a  further  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  his  point  of  ordea 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I^Ise 
to  a  point  of  order  to  page  31,  line  24, 
beginning  with  "Provided  further,"  down 
through  the  word  "both"  and  the  colon 
on  page  32.  line  2. 

The  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
that  this  Is  again  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Chair  that  we  are  creating  a  new  crime 
by  tills  legislation,  wliich  says: 

That  any  person  making  a  false  affidavit 
■hall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $4,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both: 

Obviously  this  Is  a  legislative  effort 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on 
'the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the  previous 
point  of  order,  we  concede  this  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bollinc).  The 
point  of  order  Is  conceded,  and  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

POINT   or   ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
the  same  point  of  order  again  as  to  rule 
XXI,  clause  2,  to  the  words,  beginning  on 
page  32,  line  2 : 

Provided  further.  That  the  above  penal  clause 
•hall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitu- 
tion for.  any  other  provisions  of  existing 
law: 

I  cite  again  the  earlier  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  and  the  point  of  order  previously 
stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Steed)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
Is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  This 
is  a  very  obvious  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Bollinc).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

It  would  appear  to  the  Chair  that  this 
proviso  relates  to  the  language  that  has 
already  been  stricken,  and  that  the  same 
njling  that  applied  to  the  stricken  lan- 
guage would  apply  to  it:  therefore  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

POINT   or   ORDER 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  further  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
irom  Michigan  wUl  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  skip- 
ping over  to  the  next  "Provided  further," 
going  on  down  to  the  words,  beginning 
on  page  32,  line  7: 


This  section  shall  not  apply  to  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  or  to  natives 
of  those  countries  allied  with  the  United 
States  In  the  current  defense  effort,  or  to 
temporary  employment  of  translators,  or  to 
temporary  employment  In  the  field  service 
(not  to  exceed  sixty  days)  as  a  result  of  em- 
ergencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  this  again  constitutes  legislation  In 
an  appropriation  bill.  I  point  out  that  It 
imposes  upon  the  Government  agencies 
tavolved  the  duty  to  make  findings  as 
to  the  citizenship  of  persons  Involved. 
Obviously  this  is  an  additional  burden 
which  this  legislative  act  would  apply.  It 
again  refers,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  earlier 
language  which  has  been  stricken  by 
points  of  order,  and  constitutes  a  hold 
on  those  provisions  which  have  previ- 
ously been  stricken  by  points  of  order. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  point 
of  order  with  regard  to  the  language  ap- 
pearing on  page  32,  commencing  on  line 
7,  with  the  words,  "This  section" 
through  the  end  of  the  paragraph  hi  line 
12. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bollinc).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded  and  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  610.  Funds  made  available  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  to  the  "Building  management 
fund"  (40  VS3.C.  490(f)),  and  the  "Postal 
service  fund"  (39  U.S.C.  2003) ,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  employment  of  guards  for  all  build- 
ings and  areas  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Postal  Service  and  un- 
der the  charge  and  control  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  or  the  Postal  Service, 
and  such  guards  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
such  property,  the  powers  of  special  police- 
men provided  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  June  1,  1948  (62  Stat.  281;  40  U.S.C..318), 
but  shall  not  be  restricted  to  certain  Federal 
property  as  otherwise  required  by  the  proviso 
contained  in  said  section,  and.  as  to  property 
owned  or  occupied  by  the  Postal  Service,  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  may  take  the  same  ac- 
tions as  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices may  take  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  the  Act  of  June  I,  1948  (622 
Stat.  281:  40  U.8.C.  318a.  318b)  attaching 
thereto  penal  consequences  under  the  au- 
thority and  within  the  limits  provided  In 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1948  (62  Stat. 
281;  40  UJ9.C.  318c). 

POINT    or   ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make, 
again,  the  same  point  of  order  against 
the  entirety  of  section  610,  beginning 
with  line  4  on  page  36. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  BoLLlNC).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded  and  sustained. 

AMENDMENT   OrrSREO   BY   MR.   ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
Page  36.  after  line  23.  Insert: 

"Sbc.  611.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  expenditures  for  programs 
provided  herein  shall  not  exceed  96  per 
centum   of   the   amounts  appropriated." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  require  more  than  30  seconds  to  ex- 


plain this  amendment.  I  will  not  take 
more  than  that  time.  This  is  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Bow  smiend- 
ment.  I  believe  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations generally  has  done  a  good  job 
holding  the  line,  but  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  House,  in  the  light  of  our  cur- 
rent financial  situation,  to  Indicate  our 
belief  that  we  should  go  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther in  limiting  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  As  I  said.  It  Is  the  Bow 
amendment.  It  would  seem  to  me,  in 
closing,  that  if  this  House  in  its  wisdom 
can  see  fit  to  reduce  the  military  bill  as 
we  did  yesterday,  by  comparison  there  is 
nothhig  in  this  bill  that  coifld  not  oper- 
ate at  95  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
believe  this  is  a  gratuitous  effort  to  undo 
the  work  that  this  subcommittee  has 
worked  so  long  and  hard  to  do.  We  have 
had  no  previous  warning  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  offered.  I  think 
that  it  is  irresponsible  in  the  extreme, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  sustain  the 
committee  and  vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   rASCEIX 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  On 
page  36,  after  line  23,  Insert  a  new  section: 

Sec.  611.  (a)  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act.  or  of 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  cor- 
poration or  agency,  shall  remain  available 
to  an  agency  whenever  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, any  committee  or  subcommittee  there- 
of (to  the  extent  of  matter  within  Its  juris- 
diction), or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  sutes  has  delivered  to  the  office  of 
the  head  of  an  agency  a  written  request 
that  It  be  furnished  any  document,  paper, 
communication,  report,  study,  or  any  other 
material  within  its  possession  or  under  Its 
control  unless  the  head  of  such  agency  pro- 
vides the  material  requested  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  request. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  or  any  other  Act.  or  of  funds 
avaUable  for  expenditure  by  any  corpora- 
tion or  agency,  shall  remain  available  to  an 
agency  whenever  either  House  of  Congress, 
or  any  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof 
(to  the  extent  of  matter  within  Its  Juris- 
diction) requests  the  presence  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  an  agency  for  testimony  re- 
garding matters  within  the  agency's  posses- 
sion or  under  its  control  unless  the  officer  or 
employee  shall  appear  and  supply  all  infor- 
mation requested. 

(c)  "Agency."  as  used  In  this  section 
means  a  department,  agency.  Instrumen- 
tality, or  other  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  (other  than  the  Con- 
gress or  courts  of  the  United  States) .  Includ- 
ing any  establishment  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

POINT   OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,   I   make   a   point   of   order 
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against  the  proposed  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  clearly  legislation  on 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Chlilr- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  is  totally 
consistent  as  a  limitation  on  this  bill 
as  contained  in  many  sections  of  the 
bill.  I  call  the  Chair's  attention  to  607 
(a>  as  one  example  and  there  are  many 
others  in  which  the  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  Is  quite  clear. 
Therefore,  since  the  amendment  which 
is  proposed  does  not  provide  for  any 
additional  duties  on  the  part  of  any  exe- 
ecutlve  agency  and  is  clearly  a  limitation 
on  an  appropriation  it  is  totally  consis- 
tent with  those  already  contained  in  the 
bill  and  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  Chair  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment and  finds  that  the  language  "of 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any 
corporation  or  agency"  clearly  does  not 
comply  with  the  precedent  that  is  found 
on  page  614  of  Caimon's  Precedents, 
volume?,  1604: 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  I  Imitation,  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill  must 
apply  to  the  appropriation  under  considera- 
tion, and  propositions  to  apply  such  limita- 
tions to  funds  appropriated  In  otber  acts 
are  not  In  order. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
clearly  applies  to  other  acts.  Therefore, 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  or  order. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  On 
page  36,  after  line  23,  Insert  a  new  section: 

Sec.  611.  (a)  No  part  of  any  appropria- 
tion contained  in  this  or  any  otber  act 
shall  remain  available  to  an  agency  when- 
ever either  House  of  Congress,  any  commit- 
tee or  subconunlttee  thereof  (to  the  extent 
of  matter  within  Its  jurisdiction),  or  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
has  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  head  of  an 
agency  a  written  request  that  It  be  fur- 
nished any  document,  paper,  communica- 
tion, report,  study,  or  any  other  material 
within  Its  possession  or  under  Its  control  un- 
less the  head  of  such  agency  provides  the 
material  requested  as  soon  as  practicable  but 
not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  request. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  remain 
available  to  an  agency  whenever  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee thereof  (to  the  extent  of  matter 
within  Its  Jurisdiction)  requests  the  pres- 
ence of  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  agency 
for  testimony  regarding  matters  within  the 
agency's  possession  or  under  its  control  un- 
less the  officer  or  employee  shall  appear  and 
supply  all   information  requested. 

(c)  "Agency,"  as  used  in  this  section 
means  a  department,  agency,  instru- 
mentality, or  other  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  (other  than 
the  Congress  or  courts  of  the  United  States) , 
Including  any  establishment  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

Mr,  PASCELL  (during  the  reading).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  fiirther 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record 


at  this  point,  and  I  will  explain  the  lan- 
guage stricken  out. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order  again 
on  the  proposed  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  the 
groimd  that  it  is  still  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  act,  resting  that  again  on 
the  basis  that  the  language  makes  it 
apply  to  "this  or  any  other  act." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  be  strictly  a  limita- 
tion within  the  purview  of  the  rule.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  lan- 
guage in  607(a) .  which  says — 

No  part  of  any  appropriations  contained  In 
this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  funds  avaUable 
for  expenditure  by  any  corporation  or  agency, 
shall  be  used  for  publicity  .  .  . 

Once  having  done  that  in  this  legisla- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  where  language 
Is  clearly  a  limitation  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  legislation  or  extending  the 
legislation,  that  the  amendment  would  be 
in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  The 
mere  fact  that  this  similar  language  re- 
mains In  the  bill  does  not  protect  the 
gentleman's  amendment  from  the  fact 
that  It  adds  additional  legislation  to  that 
which  has  been  permitted  to  remain  In 
the  bill  and  is  Itself  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

The  point  of  order  Is  sustained. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    FASCELL 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:         I 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fasckll:  On 
page  36.  after  line  23,  Insert  a  new  section: 

Sec.  611.  (a)  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act.  shall  remain  available 
to  an  agency  whenever  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, any  committee  or  subcommittee  there- 
of (to  the  extent  of  matter  within  Its  juris- 
diction), or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  delivered  to  the  office  of 
the  head  of  an  agency  a  written  request  that 
It  be  furnished  any  dociunent,  paper,  com- 
munication, report,  study,  or  any  other  mate- 
rial within  Its  possession  or  under  its  con- 
trol unless  the  head  of  such  agency  pro- 
vides the  material  requested  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable but  not  later  than  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  request. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act.  shall  remain  avaUable  to 
an  agency  whenever  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof  (to  the  extent  of  matter  within  Its 
jurisdiction)  requests  the  presence  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  an  agency  for  testimony 
regarding  matters  within  the  agency's  pos- 
session or  under  Its  control  unless  the  officer 
or  employee  shall  appear  and  supply  all  In- 
formation requested. 

(c)  "Agency."  as  used  in  this  section  means 
a  department,  agency,  instrumentality,  or 
other  authority  of  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  the  Congress  or 
courts  of  the  United  States),  including  any 
establishment  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

POINT   OP   ORDER 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment   on    the    ground   that   the 


amendment  as  presented  is  still  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  act;  specifical- 
ly, that  it  requires  additional  duties  of 
additional  people,  including  officers  men- 
tioned In  the  act,  and  that  it  addresses  it- 
self to  matters  which  go  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  language  Is  obviously  and  clearly 
a  limitation  on  the  appropriation  con- 
tained in  the  act,  and  that  is  what  the 
language  says.  It  imposes  no  duty  on  any 
executive  agency  not  already  required  by 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling).  The 
Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  amendment  again  and  finds  that  the 
language  which  appears  in  the  amend- 
ment, which  says  "unless  the  head  of 
such  agency  provides  the  material  re- 
quested," and  the  language  in  paragraph 
(b)  which  says  "unless  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee shall  appear  and  supply  all  In- 
formation requested,"  does  in  fact  im- 
pose additional  duties  and  is  legislative 
in  effect. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill.         

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Cliairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9590)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  and  certain  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  RXCOMMIT  OFFERED   BT   »«.  STMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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lilr.  Stmms  moves  to  recommit  H  Jl.  9690  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
own  remarks  and  to  insert  statistical 
matter  concerning  the  bill  Just  p£issed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H.R.  9590 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  engrossment 
of  ER.  9590,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
make  corrections  In  section  numbers, 
punctuation,  and  cross-references  to  re- 
flect the  action  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  AD- 
JOURNMENT TO  II  AM.  TOMOR- 
ROW I 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
announce  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  af  temoevi. 

The  bill  that  was  scheduled,  emergency 
eucalyptus  assistance,  has  been  taken  off. 

At  this  time  we  plan  to  bring  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act.  There  will  also  be 
two  printing  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WiU  the  gen- 
tleman give  us  an  outline,  as  best  he  can. 
of  the  schedule  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  May  I  say  that  the  bill 
on  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  author- 
ization is  the  first  bill  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow. That  would  normally  take  a 
Rood  part  of  the  day.  We  also  hope  to 
get  to  the  eucalyptus  tree  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  had  un- 
derstood there  were  several  conference 
reports  which  would  come  at  the  outset 
of  the  session  tomorrow.  There  was  one 
I  was  particularly  Interested  in,  the  lEP 
l^slatlon,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  was  particularly  In- 
terested in. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  will  be  brought  up 
but  only  after  the  two  bills  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not  un- 
«*M8tand  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 


gram. The  Chair  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  au- 
thorization bill  was  the  first  order  of 
business  tomorrow.  That  has  been  the 
imderstanding  of  the  Chair  all  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  had  several  discussions  with  Mem- 
bers, and  they  had  indicated  to  me  that 
there  were  several  conference  reports 
that  would  come  at  the  outset  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  we  come  In  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
parently was  a  misunderstanding  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Rodino)  was  going  to  call  up  his  confer- 
ence report  tonight  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  was  going  to 
call  up  his  conference  report  first  thing 
tomorrow.  This  Is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Ro- 
dino will  be  recognized  first  tomorrow 
and  Mr.  Ashley  after  the  other  two  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was  not 
aware  that  the  LEAA  conference  report 
was  coming  up  this  evening. 

The  Chair  had  Intended  to  put  the 
eucalyptus  bill  down  following  the  legis- 
lation that  was  passed  and  was  going  to 
discontinue  the  business  of  the  night, 
because  we  had  been  here  so  late  last 
night  with  a  special  order. 

The  Chair  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Members.  The  Chair  had  not  had 
any  Indication  from  any  Member  of  any 
further  program. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  that  when  the  House  adjourn 
today,  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  a.m. 
tomorrow? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.   1672— 
AMENDING  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  1672)  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act: 

CONFCaZNCE  RXPORT    (H.   Re3>t.  No.  93-428) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (8.  1672) 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  prc^osed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
f  oUowlng : 

AUTHORIZATION 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••$4,300,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "6,600,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••«600,000,000"  where 
It  appears  in  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  •'$725,000,000": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$600,000,000"  where 
It  appears  in  clause  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$600,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$350,000,000"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$475,000,000". 

LOANS   to    MEET    REGt7I.ATORT    STANDARDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(b)  (6)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

••(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 


business  concern  in  effecting  additions  to 
or  alterations  in  its  plant,  faculties,  or 
methods  of  operation  to  meet  requirementa 
imposed  on  such  concern  pursuant  to  any 
Federal  law,  any  State  law  enacted  in  con- 
formity therewith,  or  any  regiQatlon  or  order 
of  a  duly  authorized  Federal,  State,  regional, 
or  local  agency  Issued  in  conformity  witb 
such  Federal  law.  If  the  AdnUnistratlon  de- 
termines that  such  concern  is  Ukely  to  suf- 
fer substantial  economic  Injury  without  as- 
sistance under  this  paragraph:  Provided. 
That  the  maximum  loan  made  to  any  smaU 
business  concern  under  this  paragr^h  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  loan  which,  under 
rules  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, may  be  made  to  any  business 
enterprise  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section; and". 

(b)  (1)  Section  7(b)  (6)  of  the  Sm&U  Busi- 
ness Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  such  fiectlon-7(b)  U 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (6). 

(c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-596)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "7(b) 
(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7(b)  (6)". 

(d)  In  no  case  shall  the  interest  rate 
charged  for  loans  to  meet  regulatory  stand- 
ards be  lower  than  loans  made  in  connec- 
tion with  physical  disasters. 

CONFORMING    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  3.  (a)  BubsecUon  (g)  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  added  by  section 
3(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (h). 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7(g)"  each  place  It  appears  In  para- 
graphs (1)(B),  (2),  and  (4)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "7(h) ". 

DISASTER    LOANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  foUowing 
the  numbered  paragraphs  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••July  1,  1973,"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••July  1,1975,". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  the  second  para- 
graph following  the  numbered  paragraphs 
of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  and  (U) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"with  respect  to  a  loan  made  in  connection 
with  a  dlsiaster  occurring  on  or  after  AprU  20, 
1973,  but  prior  to  JiUy  1,  1975,  and  notwith- 
standing section  9  of  Public  Law  93-24,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall,  at  the 
option  of  the  borrower,  either  cancel  $2,600 
of  the  loan  and  make  the  balance  of  such 
loan  at  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per  centum 
per  annum,  or  make  the  entire  loan  at'  aa 
Interest  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 
In  the  event  of  the  refinancing  of  a  home 
or  a  business,  the  monthly  payments  after 
the  refinancing  shaU  In  no  case  be  lower 
than  such  payments  prior  to  the  disaster.". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  in  the  case  of  a  disaster  oc- 
curring  on  or  after  April  20,  1973,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shaU  make  disaster 
loans  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  and  with 
the  same  forgiveness  provisions  applicable  to 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster  loans 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

AUTHORITY  OP  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  VmH 
RESPECT   TO    NATURAL    DISASTERS 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-24,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  continue  to  exercise  his  authority 
with  respect  to  natural  disasters  which 
occiured  after  December  26,  1972,  but  prior 
to  AprU  20,  1973,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  6  of  Public  Law  92-388 
as  such  section  was  in  effect  prior  to  AprU  20, 
1973. 

LIVESTOCK    LOANS 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  BusU 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
" :  Provided,  That  loans  under  this  paragraph 
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include  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged  In 
tbe  buslnes  of  raising  livestock  (including 
but  not  limited  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry) , 
and  who  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
as  a  resiilt  of  animal  disease". 

EROSION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  7(b)(1)  of  the  Small 
Bvislness  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "ero* 
slon  directly  related  to  a  flood,  high  water  or 
tidal  wave,"  Immediately  after  "floods,". 

(b)  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  section  101(a)(1) 
between  the  words  "high  waters."  and  "wind- 
driven  waters,"  the  following:  "erosion,"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  section  103(1)  between 
the  words  "high  water."  and  "wind-driven 
water,"  the  following:  "erosion.". 

LOANS    FOR    ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE    IN    BASE 
CLOSINGS 

Sec.  8.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Buslnes 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(6)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

'(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  continuing  in  business 
at  its  existing  location,  in  reestablishing  its 
business,  in  purchasing  a  new  business,  or 
in  establishing  a  new  business  if  the  Admin- 
istration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  or  will  suffer  substantial  economic 
injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  major  military  in- 
stallation under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
reduction  in  the  scope  and  size  of  operations 
at  a  major  military  installation." 

ANNUAL    REPORT   ON    STATE   OF   SMAU.   BUSINESS 

Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  10  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  first  word  of  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable each  calendar  year  make  a  compre- 
hensive annual  report  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  report 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  state  of 
small  business  In  the  Nation  and  the  several 
States,  and  a  description  of  the  op>erations 
of  the  Administration  under  this  chapter, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  general 
lending,  disaster  relief,  Oovemment  regula- 
tion relief,  procurement  and  property  dis- 
posal, research  and  development,  technical 
assistance,  dissemination  of  data  and  Infor- 
mation, and  other  functions  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Administration  during  the 
previous  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall 
contain  recommendations  for  strengthening 
or  improving  such  programs,  or,  when  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  implement  more  effec- 
tively Congressional  policies  and  proposals, 
for  establishing  new  or  alternative  programs. 
In  addition,  such". 

ANTI-DiaCRIMINATION    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  10.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  "The 
Administrator  shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that 
of  serving  as  Administrator."  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, Including  Its  lending  and  guaran- 
teeing functions,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
discriminate  against  any  person  or  small 
business  concern  receiving  assistance  from 
,  the  Small  Business  Administration  based  on 
sex,  and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  veterans 
of  United  States  military  service  and  the 
survivors  of  their  immediate  families.". 


And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman, 

Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr., 

Henrt  B.  Gonzalez, 

Tom  S.  Gbttts, 

Prank  Annunzio, 

Jim  Hanlet, 

Frank  Brasco, 

Edward  I.  Koch, 

Parren  J.  Mitchell, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

J.  William  Stanton, 

Lawrence  G.  Williams, 

Margaret  M.  Heckler, 

John  H.  Rousselot. 

Clair  W.  Burgener. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JORN  Spabkman, 

William  Pboxmire, 

AoALi  Stevenson, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Robert  Taft,  Jr., 

Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr„ 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint   Explanatory   Statement   or  the 
CoMMrrrEE  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1672) ,  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
Conference  Report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  Conunittee  of  Conference  has  agreed 
to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  Except  for  clarifying, 
clerical  and  conforming  changes  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below.  The  House  amend- 
ment provided  disaster  relief  assistance  ad- 
ministered through  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses In  the  following  manner:  Borrowers 
could  obtain  a  $2,500  forgiveness  on  their 
loan  and  finance  the  balance  at  3  per  cent 
or  the  borrower  could  choose  not  to  accept 
any  forgiveness  and  finance  the  entire  loan 
at  1  i>er  cent.  This  provision  would  be  retro- 
active to  April  20,  1973,  and  would  termi- 
nate on  July  1, 1975.  The  Senate  bill  provided 
that  disaster  relief  programs  administered 
by  both  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  would 
contain  a  $4,000  forgiveness  feature  with 
the  amount  of  forgiveness  reduced  by  4  per 
cent  for  each  $1,000  of  income  the  recipient 
had  above  $10,000.  The  Senate  provision  was 
retroactive  as  far  as  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration assistance  was  concerned  to  De- 
cember 26,  1972.  The  Conference  agreed  to 
accept  the  House  amendment  Including  the 
Senate  provision  making  the  same  financial 
assistance  available  to  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams handled  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. The  net  effect  of  this  Is  to  make 
certain  that  in  all  disaster  programs  both 
farmers,  homeowners,  and  businesses  are 
given  the  same  treatment.  The  Conferees 
also  included  the  provision  making  the 
assistance  retroactive  to  December  26,  1972, 
for  purposes  of  FHA  loans,  but  kept  the 
House  cutoff  date  of  July  1,  1975. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  making  victims  of 
erosion  eligible  for  disaster  relief.  The  Sen- 
ate bill,  however,  amended  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  by  classifying  erosion  as  a 
disaster  relief  for  relief  under  that  Act, 
while  the  House  amendment  made  erosion  a 
disaster  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Because  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  were 
to  two  different  bills,  the  Conferees  agreed 
to  Include  both  the  House  and  Senate  pro- 


visions m  the  Conference  Reported  measure. 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provision 
that  would  prohibit  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  discriminating  against  any 
person  or  small  business  concern  based  on 
sex  and  required  the  Administration  to  give 
special  consideration  in  the  conduct  of  its 
programs  to  veterans  of  the  U.S.  military 
services  and  the  surviving  members  of  their 
families.  There  was  no  comparable  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  provision. 

The  Conferees  note  that  because  of  recent 
changes  in  the  disaster  relief  laws  that  many 
disaster  victims  have  been  uncertain  as  to 
whether  they  should  seek  loans  because  of 
the  high  Interest  rate  and  lack  of  forgiveness 
In  the  current  law.  The  Conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  administratively  set  deadlines 
for  disaster  relief  help  set  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  expire,  thus  pre- 
cluding businesses,  farmers,  and  home- 
owners from  applying  for  benefits  under  the 
conference  reported  provision.  In  light  of  this 
the  Conferees  expect  that  both  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  will  extend  for  90 
days  after  enactment  of  this  bill  the  dead- 
line for  seeking  relief  for  previously  declared 
disasters. 

Wright  Patman, 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr., 
Henrt  B.  Gonzal^, 
Tom  S.  Oettts, 
Frank  Annxtnzio, 
Jim  Hanlet, 
Prank  Brasco, 
'     Edward  I.  Koch, 
Parsen  J.  Mitchell, 
William  B.  WmNALL, 
J.  William  Stanton, 
Lawrence  O.  Williams, 
Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
John  H.  Rousselot, 
Clais  W.  Burgener, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 
William  PRoxMtRE, 
Aolai  Stevenson, 
Alam  Cranston. 
Robert  Taft.  Jr.. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REQUEST  TO  CONSIDER  S.  1410, 
TO  EXTEND  AUTHORITY  OP 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  <S.  1410) 
to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this  the 
bill  we  considered  in  committee  today 
to  extend  for  3  months? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  we  amended  it 
to  extend  for  3  months. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  bill  the  gen- 
tleman is  presenting  is  for  3  months? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
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serving  the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentle- 
man then  retracting  the  statement  he 
made  that  it  Is  a  2-year  extension? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  we  amended  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  has  been  changed  to 
3  months? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is 
this?  Is  this  the  old  familiar  $5  billion 
cushion? 

Mr  PATMAN.  It  is,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  bill  that  was 
branded  when  it  was  first  passed  in  Con- 
gress in  the  Senate  as  being  a  "printing 
press  money  bill"? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  did  refer  to  it  in  that  way.  I 
am  not  saying  he  is  wrong. 

Bir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
bill  by  which  we  could  end  up,  at  the  rate 
of  the  movement  of  money  these  days, 
at  the  end  of  3  months  with  $5  billion 
of  debt  represented  by  nothing  but 
greenbacks  or  printing  press  money? 

We  would  have  to  tax  the  people  to  get 
out  of  them  this  $5  billion  cost. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wanted  to  do  that,  there  would 
be  a  possibility,  but  I  do  nOt  anticipate  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  will  come  up,  I  hope  for 
a  full  dress  debate  in  3  months  from 
now 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  sure. 

Iidr.  GROSS.  And  I  hope  to  live  that 
long— I  will  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


BoLLiMG,  SisK,  Pepper,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Martin  of  Nebraska,  Latta,  and  Del 
Clawson. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  373,  IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
AND  1974  EXPENDITURE  CEILING 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (S.  373)  to  in- 
sure the  separation  of  Federal  powers 
and  to  protect  the  legislative  fimction 
by  requiring  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  whenever  he,  the  Director  of 
the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  ofiQcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  impounds, 
orders  the  impounding,  or  permits  the 
Impounding  of  budget  authority,  and  to 
provide  a  procedure  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  may 
approve  the  impounding  action,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  require  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management/ 
and  Budget,  the  department  or  agenc 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  offlcerybr 
employee  of  the  United  States,  to  cease 
such  action,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  di- 
rected by  Congress,  and  to  establish  a 
celling  on  fiscal  year  1974  exnenditures 
with  House  amendments  th^to,  insist 
on  the  House  amendmentsy'and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  Che  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Btfhtleman  from  Mls- 
wurl?  The  Chair^ears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  announcement: 
There  is  no  further  business  for  the  eve- 
ning except  unanimous-consent  requests. 


AN  ALTERNATE  TO  IMPEACHMENT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  which  establishes  a  special 
Presidential  election  as  a  possible  alter- 
native to  impeachment  proceedings  and 
requires  such  an  election  in  the  event  the 
President  is  removed  by  Impeachment. 
The  amendment  also  calls  for  a  repeal  of 
the  22d  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  limits  the  time  a  President  can 
serve  to  two  terms. 

For  the  past  6  months  Watergate  has 
debilitated  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  distracted  the  legislative 
branch  and  confused  and  frustrated  the 
American  public.  Yet,  unless  something 
startling  happens,  it  is  likely  that  we  will 
continue  in  this  situation  for  the  next 
SVi  years  with  the  President  serving 
without  the  confidence  of  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

No  one  can  calculate  with  certainty, 
the  cost  that  a  crippled  Presidency  may 
Impose  on  the  American  people  over  the 
next  3V^  years — ^the  Inflation  that  might 
have  been  more  effectively  dealt  with;  the 
international  disagreements  that  might 
have  been  more  creatively  suid  forcefully 
addressed — but  you  can  be  sure  the  costs 
are  high. 

A  special  election  In  circumstances 
like  this  could  clear  the  air.  That  option 
is  not  available  in  the  present  crisis.  It 
should  be  available  in  the  event  of  such 
a  crisis  in  the  future. 

If  the  incumbent  President  under  these 
circumstances,  lost  an  election,  we  could 
at  least  have  a  new  President  who  would 
be  able  to  govern ^fo?  the  remainder  of 
the  term. 

If  the  incjtffibent  President  won,  he 
would  hajvt^new  mandate  and  much  of 
the  doyriH  surrounding  his  conduct  In 
pubjlcofllce  would  become  past  history, 
any  case,  the  ability  of  Government 
direct  its  full  and  effective  attentlMi 
to  the  critical  national  problems  would  be 
restored. 

Another  reason  why  I  support  the  Idea 
of  a  special  election  under  certain  con- 
ditions is,  frankly,  because  of  the  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  at  this  time  with 
respect  to  Vice  President  Agnew.  This 
situation  highlights  what  I  believe  is  a 
basic  structural  flaw  in  American  Oov- 
emment which  was  created  by  the  12th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Originally,  the  Constitution  provided 
that  the  Vice  President  would  be  the  In- 
dividual  receiving   the   second  highest 


number  of  votes  in  the  electors^  college. 
The  Vice  President  was,  therefore,  the 
President's  strongest  opponent  in  the  last 
election  and  in  the  event  that  the  admin- 
istration came  under  such  severe  ques- 
tion as  to  warrant  impeachment  of  the 
President,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
for  the  Vice  President  to  succeed  him. 
He  was  actually  more  a  member  of  the 
legislative  branch,  as  Presiding  OfiBcer 
of  the  Senate,  than  he  was  a  part  of  the 
administration. 

By  virtue  of  the  12th  amendment  and 
the  evolution  of  our  party  system,  the 
present  method  of  selecting  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent makes  this  line  of  succession  ques- 
tionable at  best  in  the  event  of  impeach- 
ment. Should  a  president,  v^hose  extreme 
malfeasance  in  office  warrants  impeach- 
ment be  succeeded  upon  his  forced 
removal  by  an  individual  whom  he 
has  hand-picked,  who  campaigned  for 
his  election,  who  shared  the  same 
campaign  f  imds  and  the  assistance  of  the 
same  campaign  aides,  and  who  once  in 
ofiSce  became  a  key  member  of  and 
spokesman  for  that  administration?  Can 
you  Imagine  a  worse  set  of  credentials 
for  assuming  public  leadership  at  such 
a  difficult  p>oint  in  a  nation's  history? 

Eh^en  If  the  Vice  President  were  com- 
pletely Innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  President,  should  not  the 
Constitution  place  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship on  someone  free  from  the  slightest 
association  with  the  mistakes  of  the 
past — someone  able  to  go  forward  in  the 
execution  of  Presidential  duties  without 
the  shadow  of  a  previous  administration 
perpetuating  the  suspicions  and  lack  of 
confidence  that  such  situations  create? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
"yes."  and  I  feel  the  leadership  should 
fall  to  a  man  who  hsis  received  a  mandate 
from  the  American  people  in  a  special 
election  as  provided  for  in  this  amend-* 
ment. 

I  have  coupled  this  provision  for  spe- 
cial elections  with  repeal  of  the  two-term 
limitation  on  the  presidency  for  several 
reasons.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  ■causes 
of  Watergate  was  that  some  people  as- 
sociated with  the  White  House  felt  that 
if  they  could  just  get  past  this  last  elec- 
tion, they  would  have  a  4-year  license  to 
do  virtually  anything  they  wanted  with- 
out ever  being  held  politically  account- 
able. 

John  Dean's  description  of  "keeping 
the  lid  on  until  after  the  election"  per- 
haps best  describes  the  psychology  of 
those  aides  who  realized  the  president 
was  constitutionally  precluded  from  fac- 
ing the  electorate  again  and  saw  their 
political  accountability  to  the  American 
people  ending  on  November  7.  I  think  It 
is  dangerous  when  men  in  positions  of 
great  public  responsibility  feel  that  for 
4  years  they  can  do  almost  anything  they 
want  because  they  are  not  going  to  be 
answerable  to  the  voters. 

As  political  scientist  James  MacOregor 
Bums  notes : 

I  would  not  want  all  or  most  presidents  to 
seek  a  third  term,  but  I  would  want  all  presi- 
dents in  their  second  term  to  recognize  that 
they  might  want  to  aeek  a  third  term. 

If  there  Is  ever  the  slightest  likelihood 
that  a  president  will  once  again  be  going 
to  the  well  to  ask  for  public  support  in  a 
new  election.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  a 
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president  and  his  aides  will  be  more  cir- 
cumspect in  their  conduct. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  on  the  other 
side  who  argue  that  the  Chief  Executive 
should  be  freed  from  the  pressures  of 
politics  and  public  opinion. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  need. 
God  save  the  country  from  self-styled 
political  "statesmen"  who  no  longer  feel 
it  necessary  to  respond  to  the  public 
emotion,  pressure,  and  concern  with 
which  mere  mortal  politicians  must 
grapple.  Politicians  who  no  longer  are 
forced  to  deal  with  pressures  that  make 
up  public  opinion  wUl  sooner  or  later 
lose  their  understanding  of  those  pres- 
siu-es,  and  Presidents  are  no  exception. 

Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  one  of  America's 
most  noted  historians  stated  recently  in 
reference  to  Watergate: 

The  notion  that  It  is  desirable  to  have  a 
president  who  can  give  his  full  attention  to 
the  "presidency"  and  not  worry  about  re- 
election la  quite  a  mistake.  What  we  want  Is 
a  president  who  will  be  thinking  about  the 
prospects  of  re-eleotlon  and  will  wonder 
what  reaction  the  public  will  have  to  what 
he's  doing  as  president.  That's  what  we  mean 
by  representative  government. 

■nils  amendment  is  in  fact  similar  to 
the  one  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  last  month. 

Her  resolution  would  allow  Congress  to 
call  a  special  election  if  each  House  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  found  that  the  Presi- 
dent had:  failed  to  execute  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress;  exceeded  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  his  o£Qce  or  allowed 
trespass  upon  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens. 

I  add  two  additional  features : 

First.  The  requirement  that  such  spe- 
cial elections  shall  be  held  in  the  event  of 
impeachment  to  prevent  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Vice  President  of  an  impeached 
President. 

Second.  The  elimination  of  the  22d 
amendment  prohibiting  a  President 
from  holding  more  than  two  terms. 

Her  proposal  is,  I  believe,  an  excellent 
alternative  to  the  impeachment  proc- 
ess— a  process  which  although  intended 
as  a  cure  has  as  a  result  of  the  alteration 
of  the  Constitution,  become  almost  as 
painful  as  the  disease  it  is  supposed 
to  cure. 

The  addition  of  the  provision  requiring 
a  special  election  in  the  event  of  im- 
peachment would  make  that  process  a 
more  feasible  solution  to  Executive  mal- 
feasance and  the  elimination  of  the  22d 
amendment  would  help  to  prevent  such 
irresponsible  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  that  would  warrant  the  use  of 
either  special  elections  or  Impeachment. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  suggested 
amendment  for  reprinting  below: 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Joint   resolution   proposing   an   amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  strengthening  of  the  system 
of  Checks  and  balances  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  envisioned  by  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  enactment  and  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  accountability  to 
the  people  of  the  executive  as  well  as  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Oovernment 
Jleaolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ot  the  United  States  of  America 
in  congress  assembled   (tico-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  several  States : 
Section  1.  There  shall  be  such  power  vested 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
upon  enactment  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  present 
of  a  Joint  resolution  that  the  President  has 
consistently  failed  or  refused  faithfully  to 
execute  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congreas; 
or  that  he  has  willfully  exceeded  the  powers 
vested  in  him  by  this  Constitution  and  the 
Uws  of  the  United  States;  or  that  he  has 
caused  or  willfully  permitted  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  trespassed 
upon  In  violation  of  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  author- 
ity, the  Congress  shall  by  legislation  enact 
a  law  which  shall  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions enumerated  In  article  I,  section  7  of 
this  Constitution  requlrtng  presentation  to 
and  signature  by  the  President  of  aU  laws 
by  Congress;  provide  for  a  special  election  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  such  special  election  to  be  held  with- 
in ninety  days  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  special  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice-President  as  provided  for 
In  section  1  of  this  article  shall  be  by  the 
direct  popular  vote  of  the  registered  voters 
of  the  several  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  special  election  shall  be  held 
pursuant  to  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  necessary  campaign  funds  and  allied 
expenses  of  the  political  parties  participat- 
ing in  such  special  election  as  provided  for 
in  this  article  shall  be  financed  exclusively 
from  the  funds  which  the  Congress  shall  ap- 
proprUte.  Such  legislation  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  provision  emunerated  in  article  I, 
section  7  of  this  Constitution  requiring  pres- 
entation to  and  signature  by  the  President. 
Of   all   laws   by   Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  article  estab- 
lishing a  special  election  shall  be  Inopera- 
tive whenever  the  date  for  such  special  elec- 
tion shall  occur  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  prior  to  the  normal  date  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  within  ninety  days  of  any  general 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  provided  for  by  this  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  6.  The  Incumbent  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  eligible  to  be  renominated 
as  candidates  of  their  respective  political 
party  for  reelection,  and.  If  reelected,  shall 
be  considered  as  continuing  to  ftUflU  the 
term  of  office  for  which  originally  serving 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  under 
this  article.  If  persons  other  than  the  In- 
cumbents are  elected  in  the  special  election, 
such  persons  elected  shaU  serve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  imexplred  terms  of  the  In- 
cumbents. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  enumerated  In  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  article  shall  In  no  manner 
Impair  impeachment  procedures  relating  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  in  this 
Constitution. 

Sec.  7.  The  twenty-second  article  of 
amendment  to  this  Constitution  is  repealed. 
Sec.  8.  In  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  through  the  Impeachment  process, 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  shall 
provide  for  a  special  election  for  President 
which  shall  be  held  not  less  than  60  days 
nor  more  than  90  days  from  the  date  of  the 
President's  removal.  TTie  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  serve  as  Presi- 
dent In  the  Interim  period  and  shall  have  the 
full  authority  of  the  office. 

Sec  9.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  un- 
less It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  to  the  several 
States  by  the  Congress. 


TWENTIETH     BIRTHDAY     OP    THE 
U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  is  the  20th  birthday  of  the  U.S.' 
Information  Agency,  the  Federal  agency 
which  tells  the  American  story  abroad. 

It  was  on  August  1, 1953,  that  the  late 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  signed 
an  Executive  order  establishing  USIA  as 
an  independent  agency  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  overseas  taformation  activi- 
ties previously  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency. 

USIA  operates  169  posts  in  100  coun- 
tries, commimicating  U.S.  policies 
through  a  variety  of  means.  The  Voice  of 
America,  USIA's  broadcasting  arm,  pro- 
duces and  broadcasts  rsuiio  programs  in 
36  languages,  broadcasting  858  hours  per 
week.  The  VOA  provides  250  newscasts 
dally,  disseminating  reliable  and  author- 
itative news. 

In  the  Unltad  States,  USIA  provides 
assistance  to  foreign  Journalists  covering 
public  affairs  in  this  country. 

Theodore  C.  Streibert  served  as  USIA's 
first  director.  He  was  followed  by  Arthur 
Larson,  George  V.  Allen,  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  Leonard  H.  Marks, 
Frank  J.  Shakespeare,  and  the  Agency's 
present  director.  James  Keogh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  the  USIA  on  the 
occasion  of  its  20th  anniversary  for  doing 
a  fine  job  of  communicating  our  ideas, 
our  policies,  and  our  institutions  to  over- 
seas audiences.  The  work  of  the  USIA  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  our  Nation's  diplo- 
matic efforts  and  is  helping  us  build  a 
lasting  structure  of  world  peace. 

President  Nixon  has  issued  a  state- 
ment marking  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  USIA.  The  President's  message  is  as 
follows: 

The  WHrrs  House, 
Washington,  July  26, 1973. 

Twenty  years  ago.  President  Elsenhower 
signed  the  reorganization  plan  which  estab- 
lished a  separate  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  communicate  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  other  nations  and  to  Increase  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

For  two  decades,  the  USIA  has  presented 
to  the  world  reliable  Information  about  our 
people,  our  culture,  otir  aspirations  and  our 
policies.  As  the  relationships  among  nations 
have  changed  and  as  we  have  moved  from  an 
era  of  confrontation  to  a  new  and  challeng- 
ing period  of  negotiation,  USIA's  efTorts  take 
on  new  importance.  In  a  climate  of  lessened 
tensions  and  increased  negotiations,  inter- 
national relationships  are  more  complex  and 
the  Issues  more  complicated.  To  succeed,  our 
policies  must  be  understood,  our  motives 
made  clear  and  our  Ideals  articulated.  Truly 
there  is  a  need  today  for  a  communications 
effort  In  support  of  our  diplomatic  initiatives 
to  buUd  a  durable  structure  of  peace  In 
which  those  who  would  Influence  ethers  will 
do  so  by  the  strength  of  their  Ideas,  not  by 
the  force  of  their  arms. 

On  this  twentieth  anniversary  year  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  I  extend 
to  Its  staff  serving  at  home  and  abroad  con- 
gratvUatlons  for  a  Job  well  done  and  my 
best  wishes  tqi  the  future. 

RiCH-uu)  Nixoir. 
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A  CITY,  COUNTY,  AND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  ASSESS  THE  IM- 
PACT OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
PEDE31AL  BUDGETT  AND  REVENUE 
SHARING  ON  THE  LOCAL  COM- 
MUNITY 

(Mr.  RIEQLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  for  the  public  record  the  results 
of  public  hearings  held  to  determine  the 
effects  of — 

(Hianging  Federal  funding  priorities ; 

Phasing  out  of  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams: 

Revenue  sharing ;  and 

On  our  local  programs,  services,  and 
people  in  Genesee  County  and  Flint, 
Mich. 

Like  other  cities  and  counties  across 
the  coimtry  today,  our  people  face :  First, 
major  changes  and  reductions  in  net 
Federal  resources  available  at  the  local 
level;  and  second,  a  shift  in  responsibili- 
ties toward  State  and  local  government, 
giving  them  more  power  to  decide  how 
Federal  dollars  are  allocated  and  spent 
locally. 

Accordmgly,  we  first  conducted  a  sur- 
vey of  over  80  local  units  of  government 
and  commimity  programs,  as  well  as  of 
the  Federal  Cabinet  heads.  As  a  result, 
we  found  that  Genesee  Coimty  and  Flint 
can  anticipate  a  net  loss  of  Federal  funds 
of  $11  million  in  fiscal  year  1974.  down 
from  $23  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Our  next  step  was  to  institute  budget 
Impact  hearings  to  evaluate  the  meaning 
of  these  changes.  The  hearings  involved: 

An  intergovernmental  panel  of  town- 
ship, city,  county.  State,  and  congres- 
sional elected  ofScials. 

Local  witnesses,  including  32  top  lead- 
ers and  administrators  of  commiuilty 
services  and  programs  spanning  the 
fields  of  education,  health,  manpower, 
law  enforcement,  and  social  services. 

Additional  issues  providing  focus  for 
the  testimony  were : 

The  effectiveness  of  the  categorical 
grant  system  versus  revenue  sharing  and 
the  local  allocation  process. 

The  availability  of  non-Federal  fund- 
ing to  continue  programs  Jeopardized  by 
cutbacks. 

The  role  of  citizen  participation  in  the 
new  responsibilities  of  local  govern- 
ment, particularly  to  setting  local  budget 
priorities. 

The  impact  of  the  shift  toward  local 
decisionmaking  on  mtoorlty  interests 
and  programs. 

The  national  budget  priorities,  as  re- 
flected to  the  administration's  budget 
proposal,  and  their  consistency  with  local 
needs. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  about  how 
programs  and  services  might  work  bet- 
ter and  how  local.  State,  and  Federal 
roles  should  be  revised  accordingly. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  who  participated  for 
their  hard  work  and  stocere  effort.  To- 
gether we  have  gathered  Insights  essen- 
tial to  our  own  community  as  well  as  to 
State  and  Federal  officials  around  the 
country.  These  issues  have  relevance  for 
other  commimities  because  Genesee 
County  and  Fltot  are  a  typical  medium- 
sized  metropolitan  area  of  450,000  peo- 


ple— ^wlth  a  full  mix  of  economic,  racial, 
and  social  groups,  most  particularly 
worktog  people. 

THEMES  AND   HIGHUGHTS  FROM    WrFNESSES 

The  concept  of  revenue  shartog,  with 
increased  local  responsibility,  moves  in 
the  right  general  direction  and  is  helght- 
entog  the  awareness  of  people  toward  the 
processes,  opportunities,  and  problems  of 
local  government.  However,  the  lack  of 
good  information,  preparation,  and 
sophisticated  rational  methods,  along 
with  major  structural,  organizational, 
and  managerial  toadequacies  often  leave 
local  governments  crippled  at  the  outset. 

Revenue  sharing  at  present  is  so  se- 
verely underfunded  as  to  barely  scratch 
the  surface  of  local  needs — and,  contrary 
to  advance  expectations,  may  leave  some 
urgent  human  service  areas  with  danger- 
ously fewer  funds  than  previous  pro- 
grams provided.  In  the  city  of  Flint 
alone,  bona  fide  requests  for  the  use  of 
revenue  shartog  dollars  already  exceed 
available  funds  by  more  than  400  per- 
cent. At  current  inflation  rates,  revenue 
sharing  funds  could  be  eaten  up  simply 
to  maintain  existing  services. 

There  is  nearly  unanimous  agreement 
that  our  national  priorities,  as  reflected 
by  the  administration's  budget,  are 
grossly  out  of  Itoe  with  local  concerns 
and  needs — especially  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  education,  environment,  man- 
power, health— that  is,  the  full  range  of 
human  service  programs.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  commimities  and  people  are  suf- 
fermg  because  of  too  much  spending  on 
defense,  space  programs,  foreign  aid,  and 
agricultural     subsidies,     among     other 

The  manner  to  which  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  proposals  are  being  executed  at 
the  local  level  is  severe,  abrupt,  full  of 
uncertainties,  and  tosensitive  to  prob- 
lems being  needlessly  created.  Instead  of 
the  Federal  Government  aidtog  local 
programs  to  a  constructive  and  measured 
plan  for  change,  people  perceive  a  sud- 
den dismantling  process  which  Is  creat- 
ing apprehension  and  chaos  among  orga- 
nizations suid,  more  importantly,  among 
the  citizens  they  serve. 

There  are  many  ways  the  Federal  (3ov- 
emment  should  revise  its  workmg  rela- 
tionship with  local  communities  and 
stimulate  action  rather  than  stifltog  it 
with  frustratmg  bureaucracy,  redtape, 
and  procedures — that  is,  using  formulas 
rather  than  the  grantsmanship  game  to 
fund  local  government  imits,  providtog 
better  basic  toformation,  providing  more 
management  improvement  and  planning 
funds,  fundtog  only  one  local  govern- 
ment imlt  affectmg  a  given  population. 

Mtoorlties,  especially  those  sharing 
conditions  of  poverty,  are  extrenrvely  fear- 
ful that  revenue  sharing — with  increased 
local  responsibiUty  and  abandonment  of 
Federal  program  guidelines — will  diffuse 
the  special  attention  and  concentration 
of  resources  needed  for  their  long  overdue 
advancement.  They  fear  that  Govern- 
ment to  the  hands  of  the  local  majority 
will  ignore  the  needs  of  the  mmorlty  at 
just  the  time  when  hope,  involvement, 
and  direct  help  are  so  badly  needed.  For 
the  poor,  revenue  sharing,  with  no  strings 
attached.  Is  a  great  shadow  over  the 
whole  infrastructure  of  help  to  the  dis- 
advantaged that  has  been  constructed 


over  the  last  10  years  and  that  has 
awakened  a  spirit  of  progress.  The  spec- 
ter of  to  adequate  fundtog  is  as  bad  as 
no  funding  at  all — if  it  means  a  step 
backward. 

Local  governments  and  programs  are 
factog  their  own  fiscal  crises,  abetted  by 
inflation,  to  which  expenses  and  demand 
for  services  are  fast  outstripptog  sources 
of  tocome.  Revenue  sharing  as  presently 
underf  imded  arrives  only  to  time  to  post- 
pone the  crisis  for  another  year  or  so. 
Pressures  are  mounting  to  use  revenue 
sharing  for  defraytog  general  operattog 
deficits  and  mamtatoing  traditional  serv- 
ices rather  than  for  setttog  new  com- 
munity goals,  innovattog,  planntog  bet- 
ter government  programs,  and  improv- 
tog  the  capabilities  of  government. 

PRELIMINAST    FINDINGS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  course  of  8  hours  of  testi- 
mony, several  themes  emerged.  The  pre- 
cedtog  section  highlights  some  of  the 
major  concerns  expressed.  In  addition, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  findtogs  and 
prelimtoary  conclusions. 

Revenue  sharing  can  falsely  raise  and 
then  shatter  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  local  communities  unless  funded  at 
substantially  higher  levels  than  are  pres- 
ently proposed.  This  will  deepen  citizen 
cynicism  if.  once  agato.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment promises  more  than  it  delivers. 
It  will  be  a  cruel  hoax  to  put  local  de- 
cisionmakers to  the  position  of  havtog 
to  allocate  resoikces  that  are  impossibly 
short  of  the  need.  Revenue  shartog  must 
not  be  advertised  as  the  answer  to  all 
problems,  but  must  be  seen  as  an  historic 
change  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  each  level  of  government,  with  many 
problems  and  difficulties  that  require 
care  and  cooperation  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  Above  all.  it  must  be  given 
a  fair  chance  with  tocreased  fimdtog. 

The  administration  and  the  Federal 
Government  generally  must  be  far  more 
sensitive  to  the  problems  of  transition 
and  the  imdertaktog  of  new  responsibil- 
ities at  the  local  level.  The  present  harsh 
insensitivity  to  the  problems  of  change 
and  of  planning  carefully  for  the  future 
creates  the  risk  of  not  leamtog  from  our 
past  experiences,  while  communities  and 
programs  scramble  for  survival.  Much 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  eval- 
uating what  can  be  learned  from  the 
mistakes  and  successes  of  the  last  10 
years  and  applying  it  to  the  new  designs 
necessary  for  the  next  10  years. 

Our  proposed  national  spending  pri- 
orities simply  do  not  reflect  the  concerns 
of  our  local  conunupities.  Human  service 
programs  ai^e  gotog'to  suffer  at  a  time 
when  our  defense  budget  is  going  up. 
This  perversion  of  our  ftoancial  priorities 
will  compound  the  toadequacies  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  unless  Congress  steps  up 
its  battle  to  exercise  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple against  an  executive  branch  that 
fails  to  understand  and  execute  these 
wishes.  People  will  not  tolerate  two  sets 
of  priorities— one  for  the  administra- 
tion's pet  projects  and  another  that  ac- 
cepts what  is  left  over  for  hiunan  serv- 
ices to  -our  local  communities. 

The  evidence  points  to  things  getttog 
worse  before  they  get  better.  We  can  fore- 
see an  even  greater  "financial  cnmch" 
comtog,  locally  and  nationally.  The  im- 
certatotles  of  revenue  sharing  and  fund- 
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ing  in  fiscal  year  1974  are  surpassed  by 
even  greater  uncertainties  In  fiscal  year 
1975  and  the  possibility  of  further  re- 
ductions in  Federal  programs.  Both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  share 
responsibility  for  the  chaos  of  dismantled 
programs  and  for  fimdlng  by  continuing 
resolution.  Both  should  be  aware  of  the 
severe  impact  that  this  has  on  the  local 
level  and  assume  the  responsibility  for 
finding  long-term  remedies.  Temporary 
Juggling  of  deficits  cannot  obscure  the 
need  to  develop  wiser  priorities,  better 
managed  programs,  and  a  more  aware 
and  involved  citizenry.  The  public  must 
have  more  facts  so  that  people  can  par- 
ticipyate  openly  and  knowledgeably  in  the 
difBcult  choices  that  lie  ahead.  Without 
public  support,    all  approaches  will  fail. 

Minorities  are  on  the  "whip-end"  of 
changes  in  priorities  and  allocation  of 
fluids  and  changes  in  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities and  programs.  There  is  a 
great  danger  that  much  of  the  progress 
of  the  last  10  years  could  be  lost  IT  we 
abandon  the  Federal  priorities  that 
guided  this  progress.  A  rush  toward  local 
government  responsibility  must  not  pro- 
ceed without  insuring  that  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  those  who  do  not  have  an 
equal  stalce  in  our  system  will  continue 
to  receive  high  priority.  Our  country  can- 
not stand  the  cost  of  the  despair  and 
cycle  of  poverty  that  would  result  if  hu- 
man service  needs  were  ignored.  This 
could  prove  both  spiritually  and  eco- 
nomically devastating.  When  the  $11 
million  net  loss  of  Federal  funds  to 
Genesee  Coiuity  is  viewed  in  the  context 
of  the  36,000  citizens  who  fall  below 
OEO's  guideline  for  poverty — $4,300  for 
a  family  of  four — it  is  a  much  more  seri- 
ous loss  than  when  it  is  viewed  as  spread 
out  among  500,000  people  in  the  country. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  saving 
"my  program"  or  "miy  agency"  from  ex- 
tinction, whether  at  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  level.  All  of  us  are  trying  to  help 
the  same  people — including  those  who 
are  sick,  elderly,  ill  educated,  young, 
homeless,  or  without  adequate  incomes. 
Our  priorities  require  the  best  programs 
possible  for  these  people  with  the  funds 
that  are  available.  "My  program"  should 
not  be  the  issue — rather  it  should  be 
what  overall  answer  is  best  for  our 
people. 

LOOKING   AHEAD 

A  new  form  of  cooperation  is  required 
among  levels  of  government,  elected  oflQ- 
cials.  program  administrators,  and  the 
public  if  we  are  going  to  meet  these  new 
challenges.  We  have  a  chance  to  work  to- 
gether to  apply  the  lessons  of  local  expe- 
rience to  better  methods  of  priorities,  al- 
locating scarce  resources,  and  organiz- 
ing and  providing  human  services. 

These  hearings  are  only  the  beginning 
of  this  process.  The  next  steps  are  to: 

Distribute  this  information  for  review 
and  study  in  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  within  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Distribute  it  to  the  news  media  so  that 
the  public  can  participate  fully  and  open- 
ly in  this  reappraisal  process. 

Reconvene  the  local  panel  of  elected 
officials  and  adnunistrators  to  evaluate 
the  meaning  of  this  information  and  to 


recommend  further  areas  for  concen- 
trated effort. 

Hopefully,  we  all  can  begin  to  make 
wiser  and  more  informed  judgments — 
locally  and  nationally — as  a  result  of  this 
first  step. 

Panel    Participants,    Bihiget    Impact    Hear- 
INCS.  Mat   14,   1973 

CONGRESSIONAL    REPRESENTATIVE 

Congressman  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr. 

STATE    REPRESENTATIVES 

Senator  Gordon  Rockwell. 
Representative  Bobby  Crlm. 
Representative  Robert  Edwards. 
Representative  James  Smith. 
Representative  Harold  Scott. 

COUNTY   C01CMISSI0NCR8 

Mr.  Michael  Carr. 
Mr.  Gerald  Brown. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Turner. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gadola. 
Mr.  Gary  Corbln. 

CITT  COI7MCILMZN 

Mr.  Edward  Little 
Mr.  Gerry  Turk 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS 

Dr.  Russell  Phillips,  Vice  President. 
Genesee  County  Small  Cities  Association. 

OTHER  ELECTED  RXPRE8ZNTATIVTS 

Mr.  Floyd  McCree,  Registrar  of  Deeds, 
Flint,  Michigan. 

brief  stlmmariss  of  tbstimont — (in  oboeb 
of  presentation) 

Mr.  Brian  Rapp,  Citt  Manages,  Flint  Mich. 

This  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  budget  and 
revenue  sharing  programs  on  the  city  of 
Flint.  Spokesmen  for  the  city  will  provide 
further  details  from  their  various  depart- 
ments. 

Some  programs  wUl  be  terminated  and 
others  substantially  decreased. 

Without  revenue  sharing,  a  municipal  fi- 
nancial crisis  would  have  occurred  this  year. 

Very  little  new  activity  or  Improvement  of 
services  wUl  result  from  the  tl9  million  in 
revenue  sharing  coming  into  the  city. 

Operating  costs  of  the  city  must  be  re- 
duced and  brought  into  line  with  available 
revenue  or  the  city  will  face  either  a  tax 
Increase  or  a  curtaUment  of  services  In  1975. 

The  city  must  consider  bonding  if  it  is  to 
complete   bigh-prlorlty   capital   projects. 


Melvin  Ingram,  Acting  Executive  Dibector 
of  the  genesee  countt  communitt  ac- 
tion acenct  (occaa) 

OCCAA  works  toward  eliminating  the 
causes  and  alleviating  the  effects  of  poverty 
m  Genesee  County.  More  than  36,000  people 
In  the  County  fall  within  GEO  poverty  guide- 
lines ($4,200  annual  Income  for  a  family  of 
four) .  Poverty  Is  measured  by  more  than 
Income,  however — it  Is  wanting,  but  not 
having  the  opportunity  to  overcome  such 
poverty  conditions  as  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, lacking  legal  protection,  living  in  un- 
safe housing,  lacking  adequate  education, 
lacking  adequate  clothing,  suffering  from 
preventable  disease,  not  knowing  how  to  par- 
ticipate m  society,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
avoid  reproduction. 

GCCAA  this  year  plans  to  serve  some 
1,400  persons  with  a  staff  of  37.  Last  year 
it  served  more  than  2.000  with  a  staff  of  30+. 

GCCAA  has  budgeted  $1.14  mUllon  for 
operating  13  projects  this  year. 

GCCAA  receives  slightly  more  than  76% 
of  its  funds  from  the  Federal  Government — 
60%  directly  and  15%  from  local  agencies 
(such  as  Model  Cities),  that  are  federally 
funded. 

The  Administration's  proposed  1974  budg- 
et. In  its  worst  outcome,  I.e.,  without  GEO 
funding  and  no  local  support  to  replace  It, 
would  eliminate  all   anti-poverty  programs 


except  Head  Start — which  has  an  uncertain 
future  and  may  only  last  one  more  year. 
Therefore,  in  one  year — in  the  worst  case— ^ 
there  would  be  no  an tl -poverty  services  in 
Genesee  County. 

The  "best"  outcome  would  occur  if  the 
city/county  governments  would  (1)  reserve 
enough  money  to  ensure  GCCAA's  current 
services  through  this  transitional  period,  and 
(2)  avoid  altering  present  programs  in  an 
effort  to  anticipate  new  trends  In  the  political 
and  funding  climate. 

This  means  $520,000  to  continue  present 
services  in  the  absence  of  GEO  funding. 

Poverty  is  a  vicious,  self-perpetuating 
cycle.  Escape  from  poverty  conditions  la  a 
prerequisite  for  Justice. 

It  costs  less  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
poverty  than  to  maintain  persons  In  poverty. 

One  out  of  every  12  persons  In  Genesee 
County  Is  Income  poor. 

OCCAA  has  never  had  adequate  funds  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  county's  poverty 
problems. 

To  maintain  Its  present  level — which  only 
dents  the  problem — OCCAA  requires  an  an- 
nual budget  increase  of  5-8%  to  cover  infla- 
tion. 

It  would  take  more  than  $10  million  an- 
nually to  bring  the  Incomes  of  the  poor  in 
the  county  up  to  the  poverty  line. 

Rather  than  concentrating  national  pri- 
orities on  defense  spending  and  local  pri- 
orities on  capital  improvements,  spending 
should  be  refocused  on  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination and  poverty.  This,  in  turn,  even- 
tually would  reduce  poverty  problems  and 
their  associated  costs,  and  make  more  money 
available   for   capital   expenditure. 

Insufficient  funding  Is  almost  as  bad  aa 
no  funding  because  It  cripples  programs  and 
makes   them   InefTectlve   and   IneflBclent. 

Revenue  sharing  funds  are  being  used  to 
fill  gaps  caused  by  cutbacks  in  categorical 
programs.  These  funds  are  less  than  were 
previously  available  and  special  revenue- 
sharing  Is  needed. 

Poverty  can  be  reduced  If  a  substantial 
effort  Is  made.  Since  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  was  passed  in  1964.  the  number 
of  poor  and  the  proportion  they  represent  of 
the  national  population  has  been  dramat-- 
Ically  reduced.  Poverty  problems  are  Incredi- 
bly complex  and  are  a  national  problem.  Rev- 
enue sharing  at  the  local  level  is  not  the 
answer  to  a  national  problem  and  only  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  authority  and 
resources  necessary. 


Anthont  Ragnone,  Oenesee  County  Drain 
Commissioner 

The  Genesee  County  Drain  Conunlsslon  to 
responsible  for  providing  adequate  facilities 
for  storm  water  drainage,  sanitary  sewage 
collection  and  disposal,  public  water  dis- 
tribution, and  solid  waste  disposal.  Com- 
plete facilities  for  the  county  would  cort 
between  $200  and  $300  million  over  the  next 
ten  years.  Although  the  county  and  state 
have  been  making  significant  progress  to- 
ward clean  water,  the  Impoundment  of  water 
pollution  control  and  HUD  water  and  sewer 
funds  will  cause  both  county  and  state  pro- 
grams to  face  serious  setbacks. 

Currently  26%  of  the  funds  are  from  fed- 
eral and  state  grants. 

The  only  sources  of  federal  funds  available 
are  the  amended  Clean  Water  Act  and  rev- 
enue sharing  funds. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  Inadequate,  and  too 
uncertain  as  a  source. 

Federal  standards  cannot  be  met  without 
greater  funding:  a  realistic  program  is  a 
necessity. 

An  agreement  on  priorities  by  all  levels  of 
government  should  be  made  before  federal 
and  state  legislation  Is  passed. 

Assurance  for  adequate  funding  at  all 
levels  should  be  made  part  of  the  legislation. 

Programs  should  be  administratively  sim- 
ple to  meet  goals  and  objectives. 
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Axv.     Harry     Redds,     Exbcuttve     Director, 

Greater  Flint  Opportunitibs  Inou^trial- 

ieation  Center  (OIC) 

The  Center  is  a  comprehensive  manpower 
training  and  personal  development  program 
emphasizing  minority  leadership  develop- 
ment through  an  extensive,  cooperative  op- 
eration involving  business  and  industry, 
agencies,  institutions,  and  community  vol- 
unteers. The  objective  Is  to  provide  adult 
basic  education  and  vocational  skUls  train- 
ing for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 
Federal  funding  contributes  84%  of  the  total 
cost  of  $168,384.  The  staff  of  ten  In  the  past 
year  has  served  282  people  enrolled  In  the 
program,  more  than  half  of  whom  have 
been  placed  In  Jobs  or  upgraded  In  their 
Jobs. 

Inner  city  people  must  develop  skills  in 
order  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

Many  of  the  people  who  entered  this  pro- 
gram entered  on  welfare  rolls  and  left 
standing  on  their  own  feet. 

Without  adequate  Federal  support,  the 
program  could  end. 

The  program  is  new,  and  its  Impctct  Is.  not 
yet  clear,  but  it  Is  certain  that  It  provides 
hope  to  Inner  city  people  who  would  other- 
wise be  ruled  out  of  programs  leading  to 
employment. 

U  people  lose  hope,  the  result  Is  chaos. 

Persons  who  loaf  on  street  comers  are 
parasites,  not  contributors — and  each  of 
them  brings  down  many  others  with  him. 

It  Is  a  crime  that  many  inner-city  chil- 
dren have  a  high  school  certificate  but  lack 
the  ability  to  do  what  Is  required  of  a 
blgh  school  graduate:  the  result  is  usually 
failure  In  a  Job  situation. 

Anthony  P.  Locricchio,  Exxcutivx  Director 

OF  Legal  Services  of  Eastern  Michigan 

The  Legal  Services  Program  provides  at- 
torneys for  those  whose  incomes  are  below 
poverty  guidelines  and  who  cannot  afford  pri- 
vate legal  assistance — about  36.000  people  in 
Oenessee  County.  The  poor  have  legal  prob- 
lems as  complex  as  others.  In  addition,  the 
law  traditionally  leans  In  favor  of  special  In- 
terest groups,  Blum  landlords,  pnd  Institu- 
tions feeding  on  the  poor.  These  laws  must  be 
challenged  and  reformed  In  the  Coxirts.  With- 
out competent  legal  counsel  for  the  poor, 
equal  Justice — the  basic  tenet  of  our  democ- 
racy— cannot  exist. 

The  Administration's  proposed  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  blU  would  fund  National 
I*gal  Services  at  only  $71  million  in  actual- 
ity, a  $20  million  cut  back. 

HEW  and  HUD  support  would  be  com- 
pletely cut  out. 

The  bill  would  raise  poverty  guidelines 
by  100%  (which  would  Include  40%  of  Oen- 
esee County),  with  no  Increase  In  funds 
for  additional  staffs  and  services — a  300 'j 
Increase  In  the  number  of  people  to  be  served 
with  a  potential  20%   decrease  in  funding! 

The  White  House  must  not  be  permitted 
to  name  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  and  thereby  politicize  and 
Interfere  with  the  Judicial  system. 

In  Oenesee  County,  seven  attorneys  serve 
•bout  5,000  people  each  year  and  turn  away 
the  same  number  of  people  qualified  for  aid; 
that  Is  two  percent  of  the  County's  attorneys 
serve  13%  of  its  p<^ulatlon. 

We  need  another  six  attorneys  and  the 
corresponding  supporting  staff. 

Aktoont  J.  CxBRUN,  Director,  Flint-Gen- 
MER  County  Health  Department  Model 
Cmxa  Family  and  Community  Health 
Center 

The  problems  of  poor  health  (Inadequate 
housing,  unemployment,  and  inferior  edu- 
cation are  Interrelated  and  Inseparable.  Slck- 
DMs  and  poverty  reinforce  each  other— the 
poor  are  likely  to  be  sick  and  the  sick  are 
jnore  likely  to  be  poor.  The  Center's  phi- 
losophy centers  around  he»lth  In  the  classic 


state  of  complete  phjrsical,  mental, 
and  social  well-being,  not  merely  the  absence 
of  disease  or  infirmity.  Prevention  and  early 
Intervention  are  essential.  The  Center's  main 
purpose  Is  to  develop  and  maintain  an  am- 
bulatory health  delivery  system  focusing  on 
preventive  medicine. 

The  Center  Is  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment phase,  but  maintains  two  existing  pro- 
grams funded  by  HUD  Model  Cities  Funds. 

The  program  has  served  over  5,000  people 
since  June  1972  with  a  staff  of  14,  including 
one  doctor  and  one  registered  nurse. 

The  current  budget  is  $250,000;  it  is  slated 
for  a  $50,000  Increase  for  fiscal  year  1973-74. 

This  Increase  wUl  not  permit  the  Center 
to  render  critically  needed  medical  and 
health  services.  Starter  capital  is  essential. 

Budget  needs  are  conservatively  estimated 
at  $450,000. 

There  are  no  other  funding  resources  ex- 
cept HUD  and  Model  Cities— without  them 
the  program  is  In  Jeopardy. 

Revenue  sharing  wui  not  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  successful  programs  formerly 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  faUacious  to  assume  that  state  and 
local  governments  can  contribute  the  needed 
resources  to  replace  federal  support. 

The  Administration's  budget  clarifies  the 
fact  that  health,  and  more  specifically  pre- 
ventive medicine  programs,  has  a  low  na- 
tional priority.  U  illness  can  be  prevented 
or  minimized,  costs  wUl  be  greatly  reduced. 
We  must  as  a  nation  change  and  improve  our 
health  delivery  system. 

Mr.   Ronald  Johnson,  Executtve   Director. 

Genesee  County  Model  Crrnas  Program 

The  Model  Cities  program  not  only  admin- 
isters 16  programs  in  Flint  and  Oenesee 
County,  but  also  finances  other  agencies  and 
projects.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  Model  Cities  wUl 
receive  $3,467,000  in  new  funds.  With  carry- 
over funds,  the  total  wUl  be  $5,502,605. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  enable  all 
projects  to  deliver  services  at  this  year's  level 
( 3rd  year ) . 

As  of  July  31,  1974.  neither  HUD  nor  the 
Model  Cities  supplemental  funds  will  not  be 
avaUable  to  the  Model  Cities  program. 

The  continuation  of  the  program  will  de- 
pend upon  using  either  the  city  or  county 
special  revenue  sharing  funds. 

For  the  future.  Model  Cities  hopes  to  co- 
ordinate Its  programs  with  others  that  are 
administered  locally. 

Mr.  Ward  Chapman,  Assistant  Prosecutor, 
Oenesee  County 

The  County  Prosecutor's  office  operates 
five  federally  supported  grant  programs  that 
focus  on  organized  crime,  special  Investiga- 
tions, consumer  protection,  prosecutor  ad- 
ministration, and  a  cooperative  reimburse- 
ment program  that  enforces  provisions  for 
child  support  for  chUdren  receiving  public 
welfare  assistance. 

Federal  funding  supports  61.3%  of  these 
proJecU,  which  operate  on  a  toUl  budget  of 
$536,000  with  a  staff  of  25. 

Without  revenue  sharing  these  programs 
would  end. 

Additional  revenue  sharing  funds,  appro- 
priated for  1973.  will  be  used  to  employ  one 
half-time  and  nine  full-time  employees  to 
work  on  organized  crime,  consumer  fraud, 
and  to  begin  a  program  in  environmental  pro- 
tection. The  funds  will  also  be  used  to  pro- 
vide career  salary  levels  for  prosecutor  per- 
sonnel and  improved  technical  faculties. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  essential  and 
should  be  expanded. 

Special  revenue  sharing  should  be  estab- 
lished for  law  enforcement  programs. 

Mr.  Paul  Oaoola,  Jr.,  Oenesee  Community 

College 

The  College  has  an  open  door  policy  and 

tries  to  make  possible  two  years  of  college 

education  for  people  In  the  community  who 


are  disadvantaged,  that  is,  who  have  Insuffi- 
cient funds.  Inadequate  Jobs,  or  heavy  family 
commitments.  The  College  strives  "to  pro- 
vide career  development  and  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  that  are  relevant  to  com- 
munity needs.  It  stresses  flexibility  in  ad- 
missions— by  accepting  people,  for  example, 
without  high  school  diplomas  who  prove  they 
can  do  college-level  work — and  In  class 
scheduling — by  providing  night  and  week- 
end courses  and  county  extension  programs. 
The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  has  valid- 
ity and  should  prove  helpful  In  sorting  out 
regulations  and  requirements  that  are  un- 
realistic In  current  categorical  programs  such 
as,  regulations  applying  to  faculty  hiring. 

Mrs.      Kathleen     Saunders,     Coordinator, 
Plint-Genesee    County    Community    Co- 
oruinated  Child  Care  Association  (4-C's) 
The  4-Cs  Association,  through  mobUlza- 
tion,   coordination   and   planning,   seeks   to 
provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective  use 
of  resources,  both  public  and  private,  agen- 
cy and  individual,  to  support  quality  chUd 
care  services.  It  does -not  operate  any  pro- 
grams of  its  own,  but  attempts  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  children  through  encouraging 
cooperative   efforts    rather    than    tolerating 
duplication  of  services  by  agencies  with  the 
same  target  chUdren. 

The  program  has  a  $37,000  budget  and 
employs  two  and  a  half  staff. 

Funding  U  through  "Htle  IV-Sectlon  A  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  provides  76% 
Federal  funding  when  local  sources  provide 
25%.  (Local  sources  are  the  Mott  Founda- 
tion and   the   United   Fund.) 

Title  IV  and  other  parts  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  being  cut  back  and  many  fam- 
Uies  and  agencies  will  be  affected;  It  Is  not 
yet  possible  accurately  to  estimate  the  Im- 
pact. 

New  regulations,  for  social  service  pro- 
grams went  Into  effect  on  May  1,  1973-  fund- 
ing for  4-^38  wUI  depend  upon  the  Interpre- 
tation of  these  regulations. 

Some  other  sources  of  funds  are  avaUable 
but  they  are  extremely  limited. 

Milton  Sacks.  Administrator,  HtmLET  Hos- 
priAL.   A    City-Owned   HospriAL 

The  health  field  has  -been  allocated  a  min- 
ute amount  of  money  in  the  Fedfiial  budset 
for  FY  1974.  The  phase-owfi*  BRIVi  p?o- 
grams  wUl  have  a  serious  negative  Impact 
on  Hurley  Hospital,  a  700-bed  public  hos- 
pital, and  6n  other  inner-city  hospitals. 

There  is  a  nationwide  need  for  $20  to  $30 
bUlion  to  remodel  aged  urban  and  inner- 
city  hospitals  that  may  not  be  met  because 
of  the  phase-out  of  HiU-Burton  funds 

Hurley  Hospital  would  need  upward  of  $25 
mUlion  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  In 
medicine  and  blo-medlcal  equipment 

The  city  is  allocating  only  4%  of  its  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds  for  health,  a  por- 
tion far  from  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
hospital  and  community. 

The  hospital  wUl  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
funds  for  improving  nursing  education  and 
for  the  stroke,  heart,  and  cancer  programs 
(the  Regional  Medical  Programs.) 

There  must  be  rigid  Federal  priorities  if 
Federal  funds  become  avaUable  on  a  local 
basis  to  replace  these  programs. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Patitucci,  Director  of 
Finance,  CriY  of  PliNt 

The  followUig  is  a  summary  of  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  finances  of  the  Citv 
of  Flint. 

Improved  management  methods  are  re- 
quired If  the  $56  mUlion  doUar  budget  of 
the  city  Is  to  be  brought  under  control. 

Without  revenue  sharing,  a  municipal  fi- 
nancial crisis  woiUd  have  occured  this  year. 

Very  little  new  activity  or  Improvement  of 
services  wUI  result  from  the  $19  million  in 
revenue  sharing  coming  Into  the  city. 
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The  operating  costs  of  the  city  must  be 
reduced  and  brought  into  line  with  operat- 
ing revenue,  or  the  city  wUl  face  either  a 
tax  increase  or  a  serious  cvirtallment  of 
services  In  1975. 

The  city  must  consider  bonding  If  It  Is 
to  complete  high-prlorlty  capital  projects, 
most  of  which  have  already  been  started. 

Only  If  the  city  acts  at  thU  time  wUl  It  be 
able  to  avoid  a  serious  financial  crisis  two 
years  from  now. 

The  following  are  recommended  changes 
In  the  way  the  federal  government  finances 
and  relates  to  activities  of  local  government. 

The  federal  govemfnent  should  use  the 
formula  method  rather  than  the  applica- 
tion/grant method  to  fund  local  govern- 
mental units. 

The  federal  government  should  provide 
better  Information  so  that  local  govern- 
mental units  can  compare  themselves  to  the 
"competition." 

The  federal  government  should  provide 
more  management  Improvement  and  plan- 
ning funds  to  local  governmental  imlts. 

The  federal  government  should  work 
through  the  state  administrative  structure 
rather  than  through  parallel  federal  otSces, 
In  serving  local  governmental  units. 

The  fed<Sral  government  should  work  di- 
rectly with  states  In  order  to  Improve  the 
laws  affecting  the  operations  of  local  govern- 
mental units. 

The  federal  government  sbovild  fund  only 
one  local  governmental  unit  affecting  a  given 
population,  then  fund  all  programs  through 
that  unit. 

MELVTN   S.   BSANNON,   EXKCUnVE   DiRECTOB, 

Urban  League  of  Flint 

The  Urban  League  is  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  people — the  black  and  the  poor — 
who  are  dependent  on  the  government  for 
essential  services.  The  League  is  funded 
principally  by  the  United  Fund,  but  several 
of  its  projects  result  from  contracts  made 
with  various  Federal  departments. 

Programs  such  as  On-The-Job  Training. 
Labor  Education  Advancement,  and  Street 
Academies  provide  valuable  services  to  peo- 
ple with  severe  disadvantages.  These  are  fed- 
erally contracted  projects;  their  elimination 
will  be  felt  by  many  p>eople. 

Insecurity  resulting  from  tenuous  funding 
sources  directs  our  energy  toward  seeking 
the  renewal  of  contracts  and  securing  other 
grants. 

In  Michigan,  federal  cutbacks  would  affect 
people  In  some  of  the  following  ways:  1,500 
children  would  be  excluded  from  foster  care 
services:  635  children  In  foster  care  would 
be  cut  off  from  adoptive  service  funding; 
2,462  migrant  children  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  day  care. 

Services  to  retarded  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children,  to  drug  addicts,  to  alco- 
holics, and  to  unwed  mothers  would  be 
reduced  by  Federal  cutbacks  at  the  very  time 
when  they  should  be  expanded. 

Prohibition  of  matching  funds  will  wipe 
out  91.9  million  of  child  care  programs. 

The  question  remains:  Is  revenue  sharing 
a  boon  or  a  boondoggle?  City  administrators 
stress  the  Importance  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
As  demonstrated  in  the  past,  this  means 
closing  one's  eyes  to  the  poor  and  their 
problems.  Although  arguments  for  revenue 
sharing  can  be  persuasive,  the  needs  of  poor 
people  are  not  a  priority  to  local  officials. 
Only  after  public  safety,  police,  and  fire  de- 
partments acquire  all  "necessary"  equip- 
ment, after  all  water  and  sewage  disposal 
plants  have  been  built,  after  all  the  monu- 
ments have  been  erected,  and  after  city 
officials  have  received  salary  Increments,  will 
the  poor  receive  what  they  deserve — and 
we  all  know  what  will  be  left  for  them. 

When  mlUlons  of  dollars  In  federally  funded 
programs  to  help  the  poor  are  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  thousands  of  dollars  In  revenue 
sharing,  can  anyone  conclude  other  than 
that  we  are  victims  of  a  grand  hoax? 


The  nation's  priorities  are  abhorrent — 
bomt>s  in  Cambodia  are  more  Important  than 
bread  for  the  hungry.  Skylabs  take  prece- 
dence over  shelter  for  the  homeless.  Elected 
officials  must  take  the  lead  in  exposing  this 
hoax  and  restoring  national  Integrity.  They 
must  enact  legislation  that  will  guarantee 
that  some  of  the  revenue  sharing  money  will 
go  for  people  programs. 

WzrxiAM  R.   Bltte,  Okmeral  Manaccb,   Mass 

Transportation  AtJTHORmr   (MTA) 

The  MTA  operates  a  26-bu8  system  In  a 
10-mlle  radius  of  Flint.  It  also  serves  as  the 
bus  system  for  Flint  Public  School  secondary 
studeats  and  has  some  7,500  charter  board- 
tugs  each  month.  Including  those  of  many 
senior  citizens.  It  receives  about  $30,000  per 
month  from  the  City  of  Flint  to  provide  pub- 
lic transportation.  A  new  State  legislative 
package  offers  some  relief  to  the  city  in  sup- 
porting this  system,  but  to  meet  the  com- 
munity's total  needs,  informed  and  concerned 
Fedei^l  assistance  will  be  necesscu'y. 

Revenue  sharing — "New  Federalism" — Is 
not  yet  funded  In  line  with  Its  promise. 

Flint's  $2  million  In  available  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  has  been  met  with  913.5  million  in 
requests. 

Growing  fuel  shortages  make  it  necessary 
to  increase  investment  In  mass  transportation 
systems. 

Substantial  amounts  of  Highway  Trust 
Funds  could  and  should  be  freed  for  other 
transportation  programs. 

The  MTA  hopes  to  obtain  (80,000  In  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  for  the  coming  year,  but 
its  program  for  the  next  four  years  would  be 
Jeopardized  by  any  large  federal  cutbacks. 

The  MTA  looks  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  help  in  acquiring  new  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. In  addition  to  more  operational  funds 
to  expand  its  services. 

Cutting  back  on  human  services  under 
"New  Federalism"  Ignores  many  vital  human 
needs  such  as  the  tran^ortation  needs  of 
senior  citizens,  student  riders,  and  the  gen- 
eral population,  which  is  entitled  either  to 
federal  funds  via  revenue  sharing  (their 
money)  or  to  having  the  money  left  at  the 
local  level  in  the  first  olace. 


Dr.  Ronald  Chen.  Commissioner.  Genesee 
cottntt  communtty  mental  health  serv- 
ICE 

The  Genessee  County  Community  Mental 
Health  Services  provide  direct  services  for 
psychlatrlcally  ill  adults,  adolescents,  chil- 
dren, and  the  aged.  Services  Include  in-pa- 
tient services,  residential  care  facilities,  par- 
tial hospitalization  facilities,  out-patleht 
clinics  consultative  and  collaborative  re- 
sources, and  emergency  24-hour  walk-in 
services. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  residential  treat- 
ment services,  which  could  reduce  state  In- 
stitutionalization by  90 'v.. 

The  outlook  for  alternative  sources  of 
funding  (other  than  federal)  is  guarded  and 
dependent  upon  continued  state,  county,  and 
third-party  support. 

It  is  essential  to  have  maximum  citizen 
participation  in  the  planning  process. 

We  need  state  and  federal  funds  to  con- 
struct facilities  in  addition  to  staffing  and 
operation  allocations  for  community  mental 
health  services. 

Funding  for  local  programs  should  be 
based  on  population,  with  a  per  capita  rate 
establUhed. 

Local  government,  with  federal  revenue 
sharing,  should  provide  a  more  substantial 
input  In  terms  of  fiscal  allocations. 

Coordination — a  forum  for  Joint  plan- 
ning— should  be  established  to  minimize  du- 
plication of  efforts. 


Richard    Wilberg.    Acting    Director,   FLmr 
Department  of  Commitnitt  Development 
The  city  of  Flint  ctirrently  Is  responsible 
for  nine  urban  renewal  projects  designed  to 


facilitate  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment 
of  blighted  areae.  Under  the  eight  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Programs,  the  city  is  au- 
thorized to  spend  $95.6  million  toward  the 
completion  of  these  projects.  Financing  ]« 
baaed  on  a  12-month  period.  With  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  federal  funding,  nint  faces 
serious  financing  problems. 

Flint  will  receive  $5.4  million  to  replace 
present  categorical  aid  programs  of  $8  to  $10 
million. 

There  will  be  at  least  a  35%  program 
reduction. 

An  estimated  $2.2  million  land  Inventory 
debt  will  remain  In  July,  1974. 

The  Better  Communities  Bill  should  be 
amended  to  Include: 

A  better  formula  for  distributing  fun<]s 
that  accounts  for  need. 

Funding  for  reduction  of  land  Inventory 
debts. 

A  longer  (two  year)  funding  period. 

Ma.  Charles  P.  Holmes,  Executive  Director, 
Oenesex  Countt  Regional  Drug  Abuse 
Commission 

The  purpose  of  the  Oenesee  County  Re- 
gional Drug  Abuse  Commission  is  to  serve 
as  the  planning,  coordinating,  and  grants- 
manship  agency  for  drug  abuse  activities  in 
Oenesee,  Lapeer,  and  Shiawassee  Counties. 
It  supports  three  therapeutic  treatment  cen- 
ters and  four  community  programs,  serving 
as  a  crisis  intervention  center.  The  Commis- 
sion acts  as  a  legal  liaison  between  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  treatment  agencies, 
and  it  provides  Information  and  technical 
assistance  for  the  community  at  large. 

The  end  of  categorical  grants  could  well 
be  the  death  knell  for  the  majority  of  hu- 
man service  programs. 

At  present,  there  Is  no  movement  to  phase 
out  drug  abuse  funds  at  the  federal  and  sute 
levels,  but  drug  abuse  should  expect  to  lose 
Its  current  "glamoiu'"  and  funding  priority. 

Including  In-klnd,  voluntary,  state,  pri- 
vate, and  other  sources,  the  Commission  Is 
operating  nearly  a  $2-mllllon-a-year  pro- 
gram, of  which  $403,384  is  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health   (NIMH). 

Money  allocated  for  law  enforcement  can- 
not be  considered  money  allocated  for  drug 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  coordination. 

The  present  reorganization  of  HEW 
threatens  to  remove  NIMH  as  a  funding 
agency,  and  to  frustrate  local  drug  problems. 

Dr.    Charles    Pappas,    PREsroENT,    and   Mr. 

Clark   Tibbits,   Administrative   Assistant 

TO   the   President,    Oenesee   CoMMUNrrr 

College 

The  College  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  6*:; 
per  year,  largely  because  it  actively  seeks 
citizens  who  want  and  need  additional  edu- 
cation to  be  more  productive.  There  is  only 
so  much  money  available,  and  the  priority 
given  education  is  far  too  low.  People  must 
realize  education  is  an  Investment.  There  Is 
a  great  need  for  education  In  the  urban  areas, 
but  there  may  not  be  funds  for  the  people 
who  most  need  the  benefits.  Particular  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  career  and  voca- 
tional training. 

The  College  is  increasingly  depending  on 

federal  funding  to  develop  new  programs  and 

to  provide  supportive  services  for  new  studies. 

.  Federal  funding  totals  $1,476  million  out 

of  the  total  budget  of  $8  million. 

An  expected  reduction  of  $170,000  for  next 
year  represents  a  21  ^c  decrease  in  federal 
funds  for  program  expansion  and  a  IS'^  de- 
crease In  funds  for  Institutional  Improve- 
ment. 

New  applications  for  $580,000  in  federal 
funds  are  not  expected  to  be  granted  either 
because  of  a  lack  of  appropriations  or  be- 
cause of  low  funding  levels. 

The  problem  Is  not  Just  the  lower  level  of 
funding,  but  also  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  funding  of  almost  every  program.  An 
example   of   this   Is   the   Student  Financial 
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Aid  bill  which  was  Just  signed.  No  guidelines 
«re  yet  available,  a  new  Career  Development 
Learning  Center  Is  in  Jeopardy  because  the 
manpower  agencies  Interested  In  being  In 
the  center  cannot  make  commitments  be- 
catiss  of  uncertainty  about  their  bu&gets — 
and  their  continued  existence — after  June  30, 
1973. 

Mr.  Ronald  Wisner,  Dean  of  Students,  Uni- 
VERSITT  OF  Michigan — Flint  College 

The  University  of  Michigan-Flint  Is  com- 
mitted to  expanding  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities for  the  urban  population  of  Oenesee 
County.  The  Dalverslty  relies  heavily  on  Fed- 
eral grants  to  support  Its  academic  programs 
and  to  assist  a  high  percentage  of  its  stu- 
dents. 

Federal  funds  supported  49  Tr  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  University  in  1972-73,  and 
54%   of  the  expenses  in   1973-74. 

In  1972-73,  663  students  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  2,550  received  federal  student 
aid. 

As  a  young  college,  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan-Flint does  not  have  a  large  reservoir  of 
endowment  funds  to  draw  upon  in  case  of 
federal  funding  cutbacks. 

A  decrease  in  student  aid  would  severely 
restrict  the  opportunities  of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation for  higher  education  and  would  also 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  curriculum. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  non-profit  found- 
ations could  underwrite  a  significant  portion 
of  the  programs  eliminated  by  cutbacks  In 
federal  funding. 

Mrs.  Olive  R.  Beaslet,  District  Kxxcutivb, 
Civil  Rights  Commission 

The  ClvU  Rights  Commission  in  Flint  U  re- 
qponslble  for  promoting  equal  opportunities 
in  housing,  employment,  education,  and  other 
areas.  Flint's  minority  population  comprises 
one-third  of  the  city's  population.  The  cut- 
back of  federal  programs  in  hoiising,  man- 
power, and  education  will  have  a  serious  Im- 
pact on  the  progress  made  by  minorities  In 
obtaining  equal  opportunities. 

Minority  families  in  Flint  earn  $705  to 
$1,336  less  than  the  average  median  Income. 

There  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In  for- 
mal complaints  of  Illegal  discrimination  (over 
430  complaints  In  the  first  9  months  of  the 
year,  compared  to  347  claims  during  the  pre- 
vious 12  months.) 

The  termination  of  many  programs  will 
have  a  sertous  negative  impact  on  Flint  mi- 
norities. 

"New  Federalism"  programs  threaten  to 
lessen  citizen  participation  and  minority  rep- 
resentation In  the  decision-making  process. 

Program  moratoriums  and  the  uncertainty 
of  federal  funding  cause  minorities  to  lose 
Jobs,  services,  and  the  protection  of  equal 
opportunity  requirements. 

Mr.  EtTOENE   Price,   Dixbctor,   General   Ad- 

«»«X8TRATIVE  SERVICES,  AND  MS.  MaRJORIE 
ROBINaoN,  COMPENSATORT  PROGRAMS  COOR- 
DINATOR, Flint  CoMMuNrrr  Schools,  Flint 
Mich. 

The  FUnt  School  District  operates  25  fed- 
«wly  funded  programs  with  a  combined 
Dudget  of  more  than  $5  million,  which  repre- 
sents some  10%  of  current  operating  funds. 
The  programs  range  from  Health  Start,  to 
comprehension  pre-school  programs.  Title  I 
SmS*™"    '*"■    e<l"catlonally    disadvantaged 

miI'^'k^""  ^^^  ^^^""i  prograL,. 
neighborhood  youth  corps,  drop-out  preven- 
tion, senior  citizen  programs,  etc 

Judging  from  current  information  on  rev- 
enue  sharing,  it  appears  that  many  programs 

conanued— such  as  the  neighborhood  youth 
TOT«  suinmer  program,  library  book  pro- 
Snuns,  and  a  controlled  scan  TV  project. 

Many  current  programs  will  operate  at  re- 
duced levels,  with  a  smaUer  staff  and  fewer 
Participants. 


Alternative  sources  of  funding  are  not 
available  now,  and  the  future  seems  bleak  as 
education  is  a  low  priority  item  nationally. 

The  Title  I  program  represents  20%  of  the 
total  federal  funds  coming  into  the  District. 

Twenty-sU  schools  are  participating  in 
■ntle  I.  t-  f       t, 

Some  8,500  children  are  Identified  as  eli- 
gible for  this  program,  but,  because  of  the 
funding  formula,  only  3,400  are  being  served. 

The  greatest  problem  with  Title  I  Is  fund- 
ing for  1973-74;  some  aspecto  of  the  program 
may  have  to  be  deleted. 

Joe  a.  Benavidez,  Di»ector,  Thb  Spanish 

Speaking  Information  Center,  Flint 

Better  education  is  a  basic  answer  to  many 
of  the  nation's  problems  and  would  especial- 
ly help  minority  groups.  Children  should  be 
taught  In  school  about  the  various  back- 
grounds of  minority  races.  Better  teaching, 
more  minority  teachers,  and  better  guide- 
lines would  help. 

The  Spanish  Speaking  Information  Center 
serves  1,760  famUles  In  the  Model  Cities  Area, 
Flint,  and  Oenesee  County  with  four  full- 
time  staff  persons. 

The  Center  operates  Spanish  classes  and 
bl-llngual  programs,  publishes  a  newsletter. 
Is  working  on  Job  development  programs,  has 
a  child  care  program,  participates  in  com- 
munity organizational  activities,  and  op- 
erates a  veriety  of  other  programs. 

National  priorities  should  be  reordered 
away  from  defense  and  focused  on  education. 

Revenue  sharing  appears  to  take  money 
away  from  citizens  without  giving  them 
needed  services  in  return. 

It  Is  essential  that  Information  dissemina- 
tion services  be  Improved  for  all  people,  but 
especially  for  minority  groups. 

Mr.  Bernard  Plawskt,  Exbcutivx  DnuccT(», 
Human  Services  Planning  Council 
The  CouncU  was  created  to  help  plan  and 
coordinate  the  delivery  of  human  services  in 
Oenesee  and  Lapeer  Counties.  Recent  major 
Federal  policy  changes  regarding  allocations 
to  human  services  must  be  studied  to  assure 
that  people  without  means,  or  those  most 
vulnerable  to  sudden  shifts  in  available  re- 
sources, are  not  hurt.  Efforts  to  revitalize 
urban  centers  and  suburban  communities 
must  be  diminished.  The  CouncU  has  Just 
completed  a  Resource  Allocation  study  of  the 
Flint  Metropolitan  area  which  showed: 

Of  the  86%  of  the  agencies  responding 
$386,587,119  was  Identified  for  one  fiscal  year. 
The  Federal  Government  supplied  46.1  %  the 
4.1%  state  24%.  city  15.7  tuition  and  fees 
4.6%  and  county  government. 

The  expenditure  breakdown  was  as  fol- 
lows: standard  of  living  46%;  education 
19.1%;  physical  environment  9.1%;  health 
8.2%;  safety  4.6%;  leisure  3.6%;  transporta- 
tion 3.4%;  government  2.6%;  Justice  \3%; 
mental  health  1.1%;  and  housing  .9%.  In  the 
Standard  of  Living  Category  of  $178  million, 
$164.7  mlUion  was  for  direct  Income  main- 
tenance. 

From  all  indications,  there  will  be  a  cut- 
back In  Federal  money  as  a  result  of  revenue 
sharing.  Who  Is  to  make  up  the  difference? 
Are  services  to  be  dropped? 

If  so,  which  ones,  and  what  will  our 
priorities  be? 

Highest  priority  for  revenue  sharing  funds 
should  go  to  human  services. 

The  lag  between  phasing  out  old  pro- 
grams and  creating  new  programs  could  work 
considerable  hardship. 

The  Council  urges  that: 

an  assessment  be  made  of  direct  services 
that  might  be  reduced  or  eliminated,  and 
the  number  of  people  affected  during  this 
period. 

a  master  plan  be  developed  to  assure  the 
continuing  delivery  of  human  services  when 
and  If  significant  reductions  should  occur. 

local  governmental  units  allocate  adequate 


portions  of  revenue  sharing  funds  for  direct 
delivery  of  human  services. 

citizen  Input  be  structiued  and  immediate- 
ly Implemented  In  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess within  local  governmental  units. 

Robert  E.  Ennis,  Execxttive  DrnxcxoR,  e£tv^ 
ICES  to  Ovescome  Drug  Abuse  Among 
Teenagers  (SOD AT) 

SODAT's  title  Is  self-explanatory— it  serves 
anyone  with  a  drug  problem,  a  potential  dr\ig 
problem,  or  a  drug-related  problem.  The  pro- 
gram has  a  total  budget  of  $361,000,  support- 
ing 14  full-time  staff  members  who  serve  a 
static  population  of  500,  a  dynamic  popula- 
tion of  1,000.  Federal  funds  are  provided  on 
a  matching  basis,  which  this  year  is  80%, 
next  year  wUl  be  75%,  and  the  following  year 
60%. 

Revenue  sharing  affects  the  number  of 
people  served  In  that  it  assists  In  meeting 
local  mat^h  requirements. 

Next  year  revenue  sharing  is  needed  to 
provide  part  of  the  local  support.  In  the 
following  year  It  may  not  be  available. 

SODAT  will  continue  to  use  every  loccl 
funding  source  available. 

It  must  contmue  to  demonstrate,  through 
quality  and  quantity,  the  effectiveness  of 
Its  program  so  that  it  may  l>e  assumed 
through  an  organization  such  as  the  United 
Fvmd. 

The  priorities  are:  to  establish  the  need 
for  the  program  and  to  evaluate  it  on  the 
basis  of  its  "products."  The  priorities  em- 
phasized should  be  In  the  areas  of  cost,  fol- 
low-up, and  sound  clinical  and  administra- 
tive policies  that  will  ensure  quality  service 
at  the  least  cost  for  numan  service  clients. 

Most  programs  are  poorly  run  administra- 
tively; thus,  there  Is  a  vital  need  for  a  pos- 
itive bureaucracy  as  well  as  for  good  clinical 
people. 

Mr.  Saul  Seigel,  Executive  Director,  Flint 
Area  Conference,  Inc.  (PACI) 
In  effect,  the  Administration  has  over-re- 
acted to  proliferating  and  perhaps  overlap- 
ping programs  in  human  services  by  an 
abrupt  and  wholesale  attempt  to  cut  back 
and  condense  programs.  The  idea  of  revenue 
sharing — the  thought  of  putting  local  prob- 
lems in  the  hands  of  local  decision-makers — 
Is  admirable,  but  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram is  an  overreactlon  that  could  ultimate- 
ly misdirect  our  real  ^tlonal  priorities. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  nation  must  solve  the  bfesic  prob- 
lems of  the  cities.  For  example,  do  we  still 
need  cities.  .  .  who  must  live  In  them, 
what  price  must  we  pay.  .  .  are  we  willing 
to  pay  It?  We  must  address  the  old  problems, 
for  unless  we  attack  these  evUs,  the  cities 
will  be  lost,  along  with  the  people  who  live 
In  them.  We  risk  showing  the  same  lack  of 
concern  for  people  that  has  destroyed  other 
societies  in  the  past. 

There  are  three  municipal  problems: 
crime,  racP'(and  the  public  perception  of  the 
problems  of  crime  and  race) .  and  the  provid- 
ing of  opportunities  for  private  investors 
to  make  a  profit. 

We  have  not  even  begun  to  find  the  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Our  national  priorities  must  be  changed 
and  refocused. 

More  private  and  public  cooperatrtfn  is 
essential  to  attacking  these  problems. 

Mr.  James  Bruce,  Superintendent,  Flint 
Recreation  and  Park  Board 
As  a  nation  we  must  give  priority  to  re- 
vitalizing our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
where  some  70-80%  of  our  people  live.  The 
nation  as  a  whole  can  be  no  better  than  the 
mertopolitan  areas.  Parks  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities can  play  a  vital  role  in  such  revltal- 
Izatlon  efforts,  specially  by  providing  for  the 
needs   of   youth   and   senior  citizens. 

In  Flint,  as  In  most  other  tirban  areas. 
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park  and  recreational  funding  has  been  on 
a  "left-over"  basis,  which  leads  to  an  Impos- 
sible planning  situation. 

After  years  of  neglect,  park  and  recrea- 
tional development  has  been  heli>«d  by  Fed- 
eral categorical  grants  In  the  last  10  years. 

Most  of  these  grants  have  now  been  termi- 
nated or  frozen,  and  development  will  come 
to  a  grinding  halt. 

Revenue  sharing  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
much  value  in  this  regard  beyond  the  1973- 
74  fiscal  year,  as  the  rising  costs  of  city  gov- 
ernment operations  will  devour  the  available 
funds. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  miist 
address  three  major  problems  in  this  area : 

Neighborhoods  must  be  Improved  to  de- 
velop pride  and  maintain  economic  value. 
This  means  funds  for  neighborhood  parks, 
riverfront  and  waterway  beautlflcatlon,  and 
similar  projects. 

Funds  must  be  available  on  a  continuing, 
year-round,  basis  for  planning,  organizing, 
and  conducting  recreational  and  leisure  time 
programming,  particularly  for  youth  and 
senior  citizens. 

Funds  must  be  provided  to  maintain  parks 
and  facilities,  or  all  other  efforts  will  be  ren- 
dered valueless. 


Mr.  Alden  F.  Briscoe,  Manpower  Planning 
Coordinator      for      Oenesee-Laper-Shia 

WASSEE 

It  Is  Impossible  to  compare  fiscal  year  1973 
funds  available  with  proposed  1974  funds 
because  of  the  late  Congressional  passage  of 
the  Department  of  Labor-HKW  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  two  Presidential  vetoes  of  the 
bill,  the  enrollment  freeze/ Impoundment  of 
funds,  the  extension  of  the  fiscal  year  1973 
Emergency  Employment  Act  (EEA)  appro- 
priations over  two  years,  the  giving  and  tak- 
ing away  of  funds,  and  a  number  of  defini- 
tional questions. 

Nearly  as  Important  as  the  dollar  figures 
has  been  the  chaos  caused  by  the  uncertainty 
of  funding. 

Part  of  the  blame  rests  with  Congress  and 
its  atrophied  system  that  held  up  approval 
of  necessary  appropriations. 

This  creates  chaos  In  local  agencies  that 
cannot  plan,  are  uncertain  of  funding  and 
programs,  and  must  employ  staff  on  a 
month-to-month  basis. 

Presidential  vetoes  in  the  name  of  "econ- 
omy' hit  programs  designed  to  help  the  poor 
and  unemployed.  The  same  need  for  "econ- 
omy" apparently  did  not  arise  In  the  mili- 
tary. 

Administration  imposed  hiring  freezes  on 
the  EEA  program  predictably  made  it  grind 
to  a  halt,  whereupon  the  Administration 
branded  it  a  failure. 

Because  of  the  continuing  resolution  that 
was  used  to  sustain  the  EEA  program,  local 
program  agents  had  to  extend  the  program 
month  by  month  with  inadequate  guidelines 
and  arbitrary  deadlines,  causing  chaos,  con- 
fusion, and  frustration.  Many  other  pro- 
grams were  similarly  affected. 


Charles    C.    Williams,    Depittt    Director, 

Oenesee   Cottntt    Department   of   Social 

Services  (DSS) 

The  DSS  Is  the  largest  tax  supported  social 
service  agency  In  the  county,  administering 
20  programs — the  principal  ones  being  Old 
Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  the 
Disabled,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC), 
and  General  Assistance.  The  first  four  are 
financed  through  state  and  federal  funds,  the 
latter  through  state  and  county  funds.  The 
400  DSS  employees  serve  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  county's  400,000  citizens  with  financial 
and  social  service  assistance.  Payments  total 
$2,866  million  per  month,  50%  of  which  Is 
supplied  through  a  Federal  matching 
formula. 

The  ADC  program  accounts  for  the  largest 
group — nearly  10,000  adults  and  more  than 
36,000  children. 


ADC  has  been  criticized  because  some 
families  get  more  than  they  could  earn  or 
than  a  high  percentage  of  people  in  the  area 
earn,  while  other  equally  needy  families  get 
little  or  no  aid. 

This  problem  could  be  alleviated  by  review- 
ing and  revising  the  "Income  disregard" 
formula  and  eliminating  duplication  In  dis- 
tributing benefits. 

The  DSS  has  compiled  a  coirununlty  re- 
soiirces  directory  Identifying  some  200  public 
and  private  agencies  providing  financial  and 
social  services  programs  to  Oenesee  County 
residents.  ^ 

The  multiplicity  of  programs  and  agencies 
has  led  to  a  "super-market"  kind  of  system 
for  the  low-mcome  population  that  results 
In  many  Instances  of  duplication  and  over- 
subsidizing. 

To  eliminate  this  problem,  some  form  of 
local  central  Intake  and  Inter-agency  com- 
munication system  should  be  developed. 

Although  concern  has  been  expressed  lo- 
cally about  the  phasing  out  of  some  Federally 
financed  programs,  Fimt  and  Oenesee  Coun- 
ty are  blessed  with  the  resources,  the  people, 
and  the  commitment  to  take  care  of  their 
citizens. 

Michigan  public  welfare  programs  are  gen- 
erally in  good  shape  financially,  and  barring 
a  major  economic  catastrophe,  the  county's 
low-Income  population  will  probably  be  pro- 
vided for  with  some  Increases  In  benefits. 

Dr.  D.  W.  McNauohton,  Genesee  County 
Health  Department 

The  Department's  programs  are  aimed  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  county's  population 
by  providing  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
highest  possible  level  of  physical,  mental, 
and  social  compatibility  will  be  attained.  The 
Department  has  103  personnel,  63  project 
personnel.  Its  budget  totals  $2,236  million,  of 
which  $1,484  million  comes  from  local  (city, 
county  and  state)  funds  and  $762,000  comes 
from  project  funds  (private,  state,  and  fed- 
eral). The  federal  share  Is  nearly  30%  of  the 
total. 

The  niimber  of  people  to  be  served  will  In- 
crease, but  because  of  rising  salaries  and  the 
unavailability  of  funds,  the  staff  Is  likely  to 
decrease. 

Federal  funds  are  likely  to  decline,  which 
will  cause  the  review  of  all  programs  to  de- 
termine priorities.  The  highest  priorities 
would  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  other 
programs. 

Additional  sources  of  funding  will  be  dlfll- 
c\ilt  to  find,  especially  for  new  and  unex- 
plored areas. 

The  health  of  the  family  Is  essential  In 
providing  effective  assistance  In  such  high 
priority  areas  as  housing,  food,  clothing,  and 
Jobs. 

Health,  however,  has  a  lower  priority  than 
many  other  social  needs. 

Human  service  programs,  including  health, 
are  more  effective  when  the  Individuals  con- 
cerned have  a  voice  In  determining  priori- 
ties. 

Mr.  Rznwick  Oartpie,  Director.  Genrsee 
Countt  Librart 
The  County  library  system  comprises  15 
public  libraries  In  suburban  Genesee  County 
outside  the  City  of  Flint.  Its  46  employees 
serve  a  population  of  about  250,000  on  an 
operational  budget  of  about  $800,000  per 
year,  largely  from  County  sources.  Federal 
aid  programs,  funded  by  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  have  provided  no  di- 
rect cash  aid.  but  rather  assistance  for  spe- 
cial projects.  Such  programs  Include  the 
Periodical  Grant  Program,  which  provides 
$18,200  for  1.500  magazine  subscriptions,  as- 
sistance to  comm\inltles  to  build  new  local 
libraries,  and  assistance  to  the  Mldeastem 
Michigan  Library  Cooperative,  which  spreads 
costs  for  economy  reasons  and  shares  serv- 


ices to  give  better  public  service.  The  Oenesee 
County  Library  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
Coofwratlve  and  has  shared  accordingly  in 
the  $140,000  received  In  the  past  six  years  for 
special  programs. 

"New  Federalism"  proposes  to  replace  cate- 
gorical grants  with  revenue  sharing. 

Revenue  sharing  has  not  supported  pro- 
grams that  have  been  dropped. 

Revenue  sharmg  funds  have  been  used 
mostly  to  Increase  the  budget  for  buying  new 
books.  They  have  not  actually  increased  this 
budget,  however,  but  only  restored  it  to  the 
level  existing  five  years  ago  before  Inflation 
and  salary  Increases  devoured  the  funds. 

Genesee  County  local  government  officials 
value  libraries  and  will  do  their  best  to  sup- 
port them  with  available  revenue  sharing 
funds. 

President  Nixon  recently  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  "an  efOclent  and  readily  ac- 
cessible library  system."  TbU  goal  is  not  to 
be  gained  by  cutting  out  Federal  assistance 
programs  that  have  done  much  to  promote 
Interllbrary  cooperation  and  improve  effi- 
ciency and  substituting  revenue  sharing  pro- 
grams at  levels  barely  adequate  to  fund  non- 
library  needs  in  many  communities. 

Mr.  Chester  Simmons,  Neighborhood 
Director,   Model  Cities  Program 

The  Model  Neighborhood  Council  is  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  citizen  participation 
In  the  decisions  affecting  the  Model  Cities 
neighborhood.  The  Involvement  of  citizens 
in  setting  priorities  for  the  use  of  federal 
funds  Is  critical. 

Congress  should  ensure  an  equal  partner- 
ship approach  to  problem-solving  by  the 
citizens  In  legislation,  and  not  allow  local 
units  of  government  to  determine  to  what 
degree  citizens  will  be  involved. 

There  should  be  funds  to  educate  citizens 
about  the  processes  of  special  revenue  shar- 
ing so  that  they  will  be  able  to  participate 
fully. 


Doris  Kirkland.  Senior  Citizens  Services, 

Community  Programs  or  the  Flint  Board 

OF  Education,  Mobile  Meals  and  Central 

Meals 

The  purpose  of  the  Mobile  and  Central 
Meals  programs  is  to  serve  hot,  nutritious 
meals  to  older  people  unable  to  obtain  or 
prepare  their  own  food.  The  program  Is  cur- 
rently serving  260  meals  per  week  to  the 
Model  Cities  Senior  Citizens  Center  and  100 
meals  per  day  for  a  six- month  period  to  the 
elderly  poor  Identified  by  the  Department  of 
Social  Services. 

Primary  funds  come  from  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  Title  in,  and  consist  of  $64,293. 

The  program  helps  the  elderly  to  function 
in  society  and  to  maintain  some  Independ- 
ence. 

An  alternative  to  this  program — nursing 
home  care — averages  $500  pter  month. 

Of  the  100  elderly  who  responded,  63  "r  said 
that  they  could  not  manage  without  the 
Mobile  Meal  Service. 

Federal  funds  totaling  $175,000  are  sup- 
porting the  Modri  Cities  Senior  Citizen  Cen- 
ter, which  offers  nearly  6.000  older  people  a 
variety  of  services.  Another  program.  Gene- 
see County  RS.V.P.,  Is  receivtog  $27,666  in 
federal  funds  to  support  a  volunteer-based 
program  for  the  elderly. 


THE  CURRENT  OI  BILL  IS  POPULAR 
AND  EFFECTIVE 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  and  its  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  provided  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  with  the  best  educa- 
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tional  and  training  benefits  of  any  na- 
tion at  anytime. 

"The  Veterans'  Administration  is  car- 
rying out  their  charter  from  the  Congress 
in  administering  the  OI  benefits  in  an 
exemplary  way. 

For  these  reasons  the  training  pro- 
grams are  more  popular  than  ever.  I  re- 
ceive letters  of  appreciation  for  the  so- 
called  GI  benefits  from  many  veterans 
and  their  dependents  almost  every  day 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  taxpayer  deserves  great  and  con- 
tinued thanks.  But  the  taxpayer  should 
also  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  the 
OI  benefits  program. 

Every  American  should  be  grateful 
for  the  unselfish  contributions  of  the 
serviceman  to  the  defense  of  our  secu- 
rity and  freedoms.  We  can  be  pleased  and 
satisfied  that  the  programs  are  growing 
so  popular  with  the  Veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. 

Th»  current  GI  bill  is  popular,  success- 
ful and  appreciated.  Popularity  of  the 
current  GI  bill  is  attested  by  an  increase 
of  a  quarter  million  in  the  number  of 
Individuals  using  educational  benefits 
during  fiscal  year  1973.  A  total  of  2,125,- 
595  persons  trained  compared  to  1,864,- 
158  in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  14  percent  above  last  year. 

Included  among  these  trainees  are 
188,889  servicemen,  1,541,829  Vietnam 
era  veterans  and  394,877  veterans  who 
served  only  between  the  Korean  conflict 
and  the  Vietnam  era.  More  than  half  of 
the  trainees — 56  percent — were  enrolled 
at  the  college  level. 

Of  these,  40  percent  were  going  to 
junior  colleges  or  comparable  community 
colleges.  The  growth  of  the  junior  com- 
munity college  enrollment  in  fiscal  year 
1973  was  at  the  rate  of  19  percent  com- 
pared to  an  11  percent  increase  in  all 
college  trainees  under  the  GI  bill. 

After  the  first  85  months  of  educa- 
tional assistance  under  the  current  GI 
bill — June  1966  to  June  1973 — a  total  of 
3,092,111  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen have  trained.  This  is  47.2  percent 
of  the  6,557,000  Vietnam  era  veterans  in 
civil  life  as  of  Jime  1973.  These  veterans 
have  several  more  years  in  which  to  en- 
ter training,  and  current  trends  indicate 
that  substantially  more  than  half  of  them 
will  use  their  educational  benefits. 

Farm  cooperative  training  had  a  52- 
percent  increase  in  fiscal  year  1973.  rising 
to  13,494  from  8,884  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
Apprentice  and  other  on-job  training  in- 
creased 17  percent,  rising  from  161,683  in 
fiscal  year  1972  to  188,686  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  enrollment  of  servicemen  in  junior 
colleges,  community  colleges,  and  in  high 
schools  increased  more  than  200  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1973,  above  the  fiscal  year 
1972  enrollment.  There  was  an  overall 
increase  of  35  percent  in  the  number  of 
servicemen  enrolled,  rising  from  139,908 
in  fiscal  year  1972  to  188,889  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

A  total  of  68,098  individuals  trained 
under  the  program  for  dependents  edu- 
cational assistance  during  fiscal  year 
1973.  This -number  includes  57,605  sons 
or  daughters  and  10,493  wives  or  widows. 
The  total  is  6  percent  higher  than  the 
number  of  dependents  training  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 
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REGULATING  AUTOMATED  PER- 
SONAL DATA  SYSTEMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlLS 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Automated  Personal  Data  Systems  was 
issued  today.  It  concerns  itself  with  the 
need  to  provide  safeguards  "against  the 
potential  adverse  effects  of  automated 
personal-data  systems."  The  report  pro- 
poses the  following  criteria  for  safe- 
guards: 

First.  There  must  be  no  personal  data 
recordkeeping  systems  whose  very  ex- 
istence is  secret. 

Second.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
individual  to  find  out  what  information 
about  him  is  in  a  record  and  how  it  is 
used. 

Third.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
individual  to  prevent  information  about 
him  that  was  obtained  for  one  purpose 
from  being  used  or  made  available  for 
other  purposes  without  his  consent. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  a  way  for  an 
individual  to  correct  or  amend  a  record 
of  Identifiable  information  about  him. 

Fifth.  Any  organizations  creating, 
maintaining,  using,  or  disseminating  rec- 
ords of  identifiable  personal  data  must 
insure  the  reliability  of  these  data  for 
their  intended  use  and  must  take  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  misuse. 

It  is  not  our  coimtry  alone  that  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  proliferating 
data  collection  systems.  There  have  been 
reports  by  similar  commissions  in  Can- 
ada. Great  Britain,  and  Sweden.  Indeed, 
Sweden  recently  enacted  legislation 
which  would  protect  its  citizens  from 
computer  abuses. 

The  area  of  personal  privacy  is  one 
that  I  have  concerned  myself  with  since 
coming  to  Congress.  In  1969  I  first  intro- 
duced the  Federal  privacy  bill  which 
would  regulate  the  collection  of  material 
gathered  by  Federal  agencies.  That  bill, 
H.R.  667,  has  81  cosponsors.  Today  our 
colleague,  Alphonso  Bell  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  regu- 
late the  collection  of  personal  data  col- 
lected by  any  agency,  private  or  govern- 
mental. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  a  statement 
in  the  Secretary's  report,  to  wit: 

The  strongest  mechanism  for  safeguards 
which  has  been  suggested  Is  a  centralized.  In- 
dependent Federal  agency  to  regulate  the  use 
of  all  automated  personal  data  systems.  In 
particular.  It  has  been  proposed  that  such 
an  agency,  if  authorized  to  register  or  license 
the  operation  of  such  systems,  could  make 
conformance  to  specific  safeguard  require- 
ments a  condition  of  registration  or  licen- 
sure. 

That  is  exactly  the  approach  taken  by 
my  bill.  I  am  sorry  to  report,  however, 
that  there  is  an  inexplicable  gap  between 
the  Secretary's  advisory  committee's 
findings  and  its  recommendations  for  ini- 
tiatives to  establish  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect our  privacy.  Instead  of  recommend- 
ing a  comprehensive  mechanism  for  im- 
plementing its  suggested  national  policy 
for  data  collection  and  computers,  the 
committee  proposes  only  random 
amendments  to  existing  laws  and  reli- 
ance on  court  actions.  It  suggests  that 
we — 


.  .  .  Invoke  existing  mechanisms  to  assure 
that  automated  personal  data  sjrstenu  are 
designed,  managed,  and  operated  with  due 
regard  to  protection  of  personal  privacy.  We 
Intend  and  recommend  that  Institutions 
should  be  held  legally  responsible  for  unfair 
Information  practice  and  should  be  liable  for 
actual  and  punitive  damages  to  individuals 
representing  themselves  or  classes  of  Indi- 
viduals, with  such  sanctions  Institutional 
managers  wo\ild  have  strong  Incentives  to 
make  sure  their  automated  personal  data 
systems  do  not  violate  the  privacy  of  Individ- 
ual data  subjects  as  defined. 

Clearly  the  Secretary's  advisory  com- 
mittee's proposals  are,  inadequate.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Members  will  support 
the  strongest  mechanism  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
The  bill  Is  a  dlCBcult  one  to  draw,  and  I 
am  certain  that  before  it  becomes  law,  as 
I  hope  it  will,  it  will  go  through  a  lengthy 
amending  process.  The  bill  establishes 
a  Federal  Privacy  Board  responsible  for 
protecting  individuals'  rights  to  privacy 
against  improper,  incorrect,  or  unau- 
thorized compilation  or  dissemination  of 
information  lodged  in  computerized  data 
banks.  The  central  premise  of  the  legis- 
lation is  that  the  way  to  control  the  col- 
lection of  data  is  to  regulate  the  use  of 
computers.  All  private  data  banks,  as 
well  as  non-Federal  Government  data 
banks — Federal  banks  being  covered  by 
H.Ft.  667 — would  be  required  to  register 
with  the  Federal  Privacy  Board. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  9759  taken  with 
H.R.  667  will  deal  fairly  and  compre- 
hensively with  this  major  issue  of  our 
time,  the  protection  of  personal  privacy. 

I  am  setting  forth  the  text  of  H.R. 
9759.  and  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
comments,  critical  as  well  as  supportive, 
of  any  provision  in  the  bill,  so  as  to  make 
it  ultimately  the  best  of  bills. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  9769 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "data  bank"  means  any  reg- 
ister or  any  other  notes  kept  for  any  person 
(but  not  for  any  local.  State,  or  Federal 
governmental  authority) ,  and  made  by  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  con  taming  name, 
personal  number  or  other  particular  whereby 
information  can  be  assigned  to  an  Individual; 

(2)  the  term  "personal  Information"  means 
Information  concerning  an  Individual: 

(3)  the  term  "individual  registered"  means 
an  Individual  to  respect  of  whom  an  entry 
has  been  made  to  a  data  bank;  an<^ 

<4)  the  term  "keeper  of  the  data  bank" 
means  anyone  for  whose  activity  automatic 
data  processing  is  betog  carried  out. 

Sec  2.  Except  as  provided  In  section  5, 
a  data  bank  may  not  be  kept  except  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Permission  to  keep  a  data  bank  shall  be  ob- 
tained to  the  case  of  each  such  data  bank 
from  the  Federal  Privacy  Board  created  under 
section  14. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Permission  shall  be  granted  by 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  If  It  determines 
that  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that,  with 
due  observance  of  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  6.  undue  encroachment  on  the 
privacy  of  individuals  registered  wUl  arise. 

(b)  The  Federal  Privacy  Board  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  to  assure  that  automatic  data 
processing  carried  out  for  any  local  or  gen- 
eral governmental  authority  of  each  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  Is  conducted  so  as  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  Individuals.  Such  rules 
sh^l  Insofar  as  feasible  apply  the  standards 
established  for  protecttog  privacy  to  auto- 
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matic  data  processing  wblcb  are  established 
for  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Permission  to  record  in  a  data 
bank  Information  concerning  a  suspicion  of 
or  penalty  for  crime  may  not  be  granted  to 
a  person  other  than  an  authority  which  by 
law  Is  responsible  for  keeping  a  record  of 
such  Information,  unless  there  are  extraor- 
dinary reasons  therefor,  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board. 

(b)  Permission  to  record.  In  a  data  bank. 
Information  that  a  person  has  received  medi- 
cal attendance,  welfare,  treatment  for  al- 
cohollsni  or  "he  like  may  not  be  granted  to 
a  person  other  than  an  authority  which  by 
law  Is  responsible  for  keeping  a  record  of 
such  information,  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  therefor,  as  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Privacy  Boards 

<c)  Permission  to  record,  in  a  data  bank, 
information  concerning  political  or  religious 
views  may  be  granted  only  where  there  are 
special  reasons  as  determmed  by  the  Federal 
Privacy  Board. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Privacy  Board  may 
determine  that  data  banks  of  members,  em- 
ployees, tenants.  Insured  persons  or  other 
customers  and  similar  kinds  of  data  banks 
may  be  kept  without  permission  otherwise 
required  under  section  2. 

(b)  No  data  bank  may  be  kept  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless — 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  data  bank  other 
than  a  data  bank  of  employees,  the  date  of 
birth  is  not  entered  in  the  data  bank: 

(2)  no  personal  information  is  entered  in 
the  data  bank  other  than  Information  given 
by  the  individual  registered  for  the  p\ir- 
pose  for  which  the  data  bank  Is  kept  or  by 
an.  authority  according  to  law,  or  which  has 
arisen  within  the  activity  of  the  keeper 
of  the  data  bank  or  which  concerns  a  change 
of  address: 

(3)  no  information  referred  to  in  section 
4  is  entered  In  the  data  bank: 

(4)  an  Individual  registered  is  suitably  In- 
formed that  the  data  bank  is  kept  by  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  concerning  the 
kind  of  personal  Information  entered  in  it: 

(5)  information  from  the  data  bank  is  not 
Issued  in  such  a  manner  that  information  is 
given  concerning  an  individual  except — 

(A)  when   he   has   consented   thereto; 

(B)  when  information  Is  Issued  to  a  per- 
son who,  by  permission  granted  according 
to  section  2.  Is  entitled  to  enter  the  informa- 
tion in  a  data  bank: 

(C)  when  information  Is  Issued  to  an  au- 
thority according  to  law;  or 

( D)  when  the  Information  issued  is  needed 
in  order  that  the  keeper  of  the  data  bank 
may  be  able  to  safeguard  his  rights  against 
the  individual  registered. 

(c)  In  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  undue 
encroachment  on  privacy,  the  Federal  Pri- 
vacy Board  may.  by  regulation,  provide  that 
no  data  bank  may  be  kept  under  subsection 
(a)  unless  such  data  bank  complies  with 
other  conditions  in  addition  to  those  stated 
in  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  Before  a  data  bank  referred  to  in  this 
section  is  established,  a  notification  thereof 
shall  be  made  to  the  Federal  Privacy  Board. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  permission  to  keep  a  data 
bank  is  granted  by  the  Federal  Privacy  Board 
under  section  2.  regulations  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Federal  Privacy  Board  as  to— 

(1)  the  purpose  of  the  data  bank, 

(2)  the  personal  information  which  may  be 
entered  in  the  automatic  data  processing 
equipment, 

(3)  the  adaptation  of  personal  information 
that  may  be  made  through  automatic  data 
processing  equipment,  and 

(4)  what  particulars  may  be  made  acces- 
sible in  such  manner  that  information  on 
Indlvldtials  is  provided. 

(b)  In  other  respects  regulations  may,  in- 
sofar as  needed,  be  Issued  concerning  the 
obtaining  of  information  for  the  data  bank. 


the  carrying  out  of  the  automatic  data  proc- 
essing, the  technical  equipment.  Information 
to  persons  affected,  the  keeping  and  selection 
of  Information,  the  issuance  of  personal  in- 
formation to  others  and  the  use  of  such 
information  in  other  respects,  as  well  as  reg- 
ulations concerning  control  and  security. 

Skc.  7.  At  the  request  of  the  person  who 
intends  to  carry  out  automatic  data  process- 
ing the  Federal  Privacy  Board  shall  issue  a 
binding  statement  as  to  whether  permission 
or  notification  is  required. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
personal  Information  in  a  data  bank  is  In- 
correct, the  keeper  of  the  data  bank  shall, 
without  delay,  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  information 
and.  If  needed,  to  correct  it.  If  the  informa- 
tion cannot  be  verified,  it  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  data  bank  at  the  request  of  the 
Individual  registered. 

(b)  If  a  piece  of  incorrect  information, 
which  shall  be  corrected,  or  of  unverified  in- 
formation, which  shall  be  excluded,  has  been 
handed  to  a  person  other  than  the  indi- 
vidual registered,  the  keeper  of  the  data 
bank  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Individual 
registered,  notify  the  receiver  concerning  the 
correct  Information  or  concerning  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  information. 

Sec.  9.  If  in  a  data  bank  there  is  personal 
information  which  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  data  bank  must  be  regarded  as 
incomplete,  or  if  a  data  bank  which  consti- 
tutes a  record  of  persons  contains  no  infor- 
•  matlon  on  a  person  who  with  regard  to  the 
purpose  of  the  register  would  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  included  in  it,  and  if  this 
may  cause  undue  encroachment  on  privacy 
or  risk  of  loss  of  rights,  the  keeper  of  the 
data  shall  enter  the  information  which  is 
missing. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  At  the  request  of  an  individual 
registered,  the  keeper  of  the  data  bank  shall, 
for  such  minimal  fees  as  the  Federal  Privacy 
Board  shall  prescribe,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, inform  him  of  the  personal  informa- 
tion concerning  him  in  the  data  bank.  When 
an  individual  registered  has  been  so  in- 
formed, new  information  regarding  such  per- 
sonal Information  need  not  be  given  to  him 
until  twelve  months  later. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  in- 
formation which,  pursuant  to  law  may  not 
be  delivered  to  the  individual  registered. 

Sec.  11.  Personal  information  in  a  data 
bank  may  not  be  Issued  if  there  is  reason 
to  assume  that  the  Information  will  be  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  not  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  or  abroad.  If  the  issuance 
will  not  cause  undue  encroachment  on  pri- 
vacy, the  Federal  Privacy  Board  may  permit 
the  issuance  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  notice  to  all  persons  concerned. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  keeper  of  a  data  bank  or 
any  person  who  has  dealt  with  the  data  bank 
may  not  without  authorization  reveal  what 
he  has  learned  from  it  about  the  personal 
circumstances  of  an  individual. 

(b)  If  personal  information  has  been  is- 
sued in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act  that  limit  the  right 
of  the  receiver  to  pass  it  on.  the  receiver  or 
any  person  who  in  his  activity  has  dealt 
with  the  information  shall  not  reveal  what 
he  has  learned  about  the  personal  circum- 
stances of  an  individual. 

Sec.  13.  Information  from  an  automatic 
data  processing  recording  which  Is  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceedings  shall  be  added  to  the  relevant 
file  in  readable  form.  The  Federal  Privacy 
Board  may  permit  specific  exceptions  from 
this  rule,  after  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
and  notice  to  all  persons  concerned,  where 
special  reasons  so  warrant. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Fed- 
?itai  Privacy  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 


(b)  The  Board  shall  establish  published 
rules  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, each  serving  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum! 
The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  four  of  the  members  appointed  to 
serve  at  the  same  time  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  all  members  shall  be 
from  the  public  at  large  and  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  $100  each  day  during  which 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
business  of  the  Board,  including  traveltime. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  every  year,  and  the 
Board  shall  meet  not  less  frequently  than 
bimonthly. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  anpoint  snd  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  are  neces- 
sary to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  duties.. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purpose  of  its  supervision 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  shall  be  granted 
admission  at  reasont^Ie  hours  to  premises 
where  automatic  data  processing  is  carried 
out  or  where  computers  or  equipment  or 
recordings  for  automatic  data  processing 
are  kept,  and  may  by  subpena  compel  the 
production  of  documents  relating  to  such 
processing.  Enforcemnt  of  any  subpena  Is- 
sued under  this  section  shall  be  had  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
in  which  such  documents  shall  be  located. 

Sec.  16.  With  respect  to  each  data  bank, 
the  keeper  of  the  data  bank  shall  deliver  to 
the  Federal  Privacy  Board  the  information 
and  particulars  concerning  the  automatic 
data  processing  which  that  Board  requires 
for  its  supervision. 

Sec.  17.  If  imdue  encroachment  on  privacy 
arises  through  a  data  bank  or  Its  use,  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board  shall  issue  regula- 
tions concerning  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion for  automatic  data  processing,  the 
carrying  out  of  automatic  data  processing, 
the  information  which  may  be  Included,  the 
technical  equipment,  the  adaptation  through 
automatic  data  processing,  notification  of 
persons  concerned.  Issuance  or  other  use  of 
personal  mformatlon.  the  keeping  or  selec- 
tion of  Information,  control  or  security 
measures  needed  for  protection  against  such 
encroachment.  In  conjunction  therewith  the 
Federal  Privacy  Board  may  amend  regula- 
tions given  m  the  decision  granting  permis- 
sion to  keep  a  data  bank.  If  protection 
against  imdue  encroachment  on  privacy  can- 
not be  attained  by  other  means,  the  Board 
may  cancel  the  permit  or  prohibit  the  keep- 
ing of  a  data  batik  kept  under  section  6. 

Sec.  18.  Any  person  who  has  dealt  with  a 
matter  relating  to  a  permission  or  with 
notification  or  supervision  under  this  Act 
shall  not  reveal  what  he  has  learned  about 
the  personal  circumstances  of  an  Individual 
or  about  professional  or  business  secrets. 

Sec  19.  Any  person  who  willfully  or 
through  criminal  negligence — 

( 1 )  keeps  a  data  bank  without  permission 
unher  this  Act,  when  such  permission  Is  re- 
quired, or  \n  contravention  of  a  prohibition 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  section  17; 

(3)  keeps  a  data  bank  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 6  without  having  notified  the  Data 
Inspection  Board: 

( 3 )  violates  rules  or  regulations  Issued  im- 
der  this  Act; 

(4)  issues  personal  Information  In  viola- 
tion of  section  11; 

(5)  violates  the  provisions  of  section  12 
or  18;  or 

(6)  gives  incorrect  information  when  lul- 
fllllng  an  obligation  to  provide  information 
as  stated  in  section  10  or  16; 
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tuaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  at  Im-  and  more  than  1  percent  on  $2.3  billion  20  transportation  corporations  aampled. 

prisoned  not  more  than  one  year  ^  taxable  income.  In  tax  year  1972,  that  13  available  and  calculable. 

8K.  20.  (a)  A  keeper  of  a  data  bank  shall  ^           ^ad  erown  to  14  cornoratlons  out  1°  """ty  corporations  sampled, 

pay  compensation  to  an  individual  registered  "fTo    °^^°^^  «'  14  corporations  out  »vaUable  and  calc^biT^ 

Tor^damage  caused  to  him  through  i^rrect  fj^  ^  the  sample,  "^se   14  corpora-  ^  "Zt^^^nl  c^rjo^tio^^pled. 

information   concerning   him    in    the    data  t»ons  Pald  an  effective  Federal  corporate  5  avaUable  and  calculable 

bank.  When  aaseaslng  the  damages,  the  suf-  tax  rate  Of  less  than  10  percent  and  more  9  commercial  banks  sampled 

ferlng  caused  and  other  clrcumsUncee  of  than  1  percent  on  $3.6  blUion  in  taxable  3  available  and  calculable 

other  than  a  purely  pecuniary  significance  income.  146  corporations  in  the  sample 

,haU  b»  t*ken  Into  consideration.  The  keeper  what  is  more  disturbing  is  that  the  100  90  corporations  available  and  calculable. 

of  the  data  bank  shall  be  liable  even  it  the     io.-ci£.      4r^w..o«^^<»i      „*;  vT      1 

error  or  the  damage  has  not  arisen  through  ^f^^^  ,i„  ^  *if^  i^2^°w  ^°"f     i^°"^'  ^OJ"  '^e  same  data  for  years  1969.  1970, 

any  act  or  omission  Of  his  own.  fo,? th!^ ,?  1  o^l  ^**^'"^  ^  ^"f**^"  .*"  ^"d  ^^'^^  refer  to  my  1971  study  con- 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  class  action  to  enforce  ,\!.^tK  J?»  ^®^^-.°2?"®°°^  ^^  ^  ™*'^®  tained  in  a  Joint  Economic  Committee 
UaWiity  under  subsection  (a) .  damages  shall  "P  the  difference!  That  someone  is  the  print  available  at  the  Government  Print- 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  $50,000  or  2  percent  ordinary  taxpayer  and  the  small  busl-  Ing  OfBce— stock  No  5270^-01  fi?n  n^L 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  defendant,  as  of  the  nessman.  V^T«  ,?  JT^.  ^fu^  5270-01620,  pages 
«^of  the  fl^  year  Of  the  defendant  un-  But  this  study  does  much  more  than  l^sltlS^  iSaSl^STg?'?''''"'*' 
mediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  nnint    thP   flncror   of    fhnco   /.r.,-n.^^o*i«„o  o^^s  Ol  Ji"/ !»  ana  ^0,  1972. 

the  cause  of  action  of  such  clasi  action  arose.  X?  Ho„t  „!^^fT  a         ?      '^'"^POi^tions  The  confusion,  complexity,  and  secrecy 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to  7"°  "f^^  avoided  Paying  any  Federal  which  shrouds  corporate  tax  and  finan- 
•nforce  liabuity  under  this  section,  the  costs  taxes  tnrough  use  of  the  tax  code.  In  cial  reporting  is  indescribable  One  of 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  the  past  8  months,  our  Nation  has  been  the  later  chapters  of  my  study  thorouKh- 
attomey's  fee.  as  determined  by  the  court,  deeply  troubled  by  the  energy  crisis  and  ly  examines  the  problem  and  oroDosM 
^  be  awarded  to  any  prevailing  party  a  food  crisis.  To  what  extent  has  the  Illative  soluSoiS  Let  Ses2y  h'^r^^^^^^^^ 

""^"ai.  If  the  keeper  of  a  data  bank  fails  ^^'  ^^  ^'ciS  "anS     c^of,S.'d  '  ''"""""  ^^^  «^^«^  *"  *^«  '^^^  ^'^  ^« 

to  grant  access  to  Vremises  or  documents  J^pTh^  *  th<.t^,V!f  1^  1«  ^"^.V  accurate  as  they  could  be  made  by  my 

pursuant  to  section  16  or  falls  to  give  Infor-  2     ■*"^'^J^L^^,?*  more  fully  ex-  staff,  aided  by  certified  public  account- 

mation  pursuant  to  section  16  or  to  fuiflu  aminea.  But  tne  Hndtogs  of  this  study  ants  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 

bis  obligations  pursuant  to  section  8,  9,  or  Significantly    illustrate    the    propensity  ternal  Revenue  Taxation    If  there  are 

10,  the  Federal  Privacy  Board  may  assess  a  of  the  tax  code  to  cause  market  dis-  errors,  the  fault  orobablv  lies  with  thi» 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $6,000  which  may  tortions.  deliberate  confu<Xn^  in  o^irTTr^J^ 
be  recovered  by  the  United  States  through  scope  and  m«thod  rat*.  rpnr^t«  certain  corpo- 
an  action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  Mv    studv    pxaminps    idA    /<nmnan4Ac  reporcs. 

District  Court.  bpW  Jvi«L  f^^^^^.       companies  nNDmos  or  the  tax  tear  1972  analysis  or 

SK.  22.  This  section  and  section  14  of  this  ffif^  f  "^"^  ^^  1970  Fortune  magazme  the  fedfral  taxes  paid  by  the  coepora- 

Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  ite  enact-  "*t    01    large    corporations.    This    study  tions  included  in  this  study 

ment,  and  sections  1,  2.  3.  4,  5.  6,  7,  8.  9.  10.  Covers  the  tax  year  1972  and  also  those  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study  which  I  have 

11.  12.  13.  16.  16.  17.  18,  19.  20,  and  21  shall  same  companies  for  the  tax  years  1971  comnlpted  Drovirtp.:  thp  mnct  rf\.o,«„f«^ 
take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  and  1970.  Included  were   100  industrial  e?i^?ncethKf Federal  subsiSief^^^^^ 
enactment  Of  this  Act.  corporations;  20  airlines.  raUroad.  and  v^ed  S  St^^mtSLf^^^^^^^^ 

i["'S"^^^°'T^'-^*i°^:     10     telephone,  tax   code   si.nimcTntly   reduce T  even 

rirri^i-Honr'V  ^^J  i,f  *    transmission  eliminate  their  Federal  tax  obligations 

CORPORATE    FEDERAL    TAX    PAY-  an??  ?oSSS4rcIal^a?Sf  ThTSC^v  w^  '^'^\'*  '""^  '^"*  ^V'^'  "-""t  ^°""^^^  " 

MENTS  AND  FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES  ^^l^\yon^f^^^ntla^Z^  companies  were  earning  substantial  prof - 

TO  CORPORATIONS  FOR  1972  liJ^lo^c^     IncludtaT  Jo-K     r^i£?t  Ih   ^"   ^w^^'  ^^**.  P^^P^  °"*  dividends. 

„^  f!;,^V^rTCQ  '  J?  /^.        :.        reports,  they  paid  no  Federal  income  tax.  What 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc-  iO"ns  U5S,  registration  statements,  and  is  even  more  shocking  is  that  come  of 

Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the  Prospectuses  filed  with  the  Securities  and  these  companies  not  only  paid  no  Federal 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Exchange   Commission   as   weU   as   an-  tax  but  received  a  ..reJit  back  from  the 

Vandc)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes.  ^^^^  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Treasm-y 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  Commission    and    the    Federal    Power  Those    Industrial    cw^ratlons    with 

like  to  report  to  you  on  the  update  of  my  Commission.  substantial  before  tax  'income  reported 

1971  corporate  tax  study.  This  report  is  a  ..  ^^^  appendix  to  this  study  discusses  to  shareholders  who  paid  no  Federal 

description  of  the  effective  Federal  tax  the  problems  Involved  in  securing  an  ap-  corporate  tax  in  1972  • 

rate  paid  by  America's  leadtog  corpora-  Proximate  effective  tax  rate  from  public  incoTne  reported 

tions  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  many  of  information  sources.  The  appendix  pro-  to  shareholders 

the  Federal  tax  subsidies  provided  to  vides  a  detailed  explanatirai  of  the  meth-     McDonnell  Douglas $111, 675, 000 

corporations.  odology  of  this  study  and  the  problems     Republic  steel 43,061.000 

Last   July    19,    when   I   released   my  involved  in  preparing  this  material.              Occidental  Petroleum. 10,419,000 

analysis  of  the  Federal  corporate  taxes  '^^  attached  tables  show  the  approxl-  Those  transportation  and  utilitv  cor- 
paid  by  our  Nation's  100  largest  Indus-  n^ate  taxable  Income,  approximate  Fed-  porations  with  substantial  before  tax  in- 
trial  corporations  in  tax  year  1971,  our  eral  corporate  income  taxes  paid  and  come  reported  to  shareholders  who  paid 
citizens  were  shocked  to  find  that  some  effective  tax  rates  of  the  companies  stud-  no  Federal  corporate  tax  in  1972: 
large    U.S.    corporations    were    making  led,    where    the    information    could    be  income  Reported  to  Shareholders 
profite,  paying  dividends,  reporting  sub-  secured  from  public  sources.  It  should  be  Railroad  corporations: 
stantial  income  to  their  shareholders,  yet  noted  that  the  figures  presented,  in  the  Burlington  Northern  inc.,  $48,711,000. 
paying  no  Federal  income  taxes.  At  that  tables,  represent  approximations  rather  ^'^ine  Corporations: 
time  I  voiced  my  fear  that  large  corpora-  than  precise  figures.  In  a  few  isolated  ^^n.'wnH!!"*?;,?^!'^?""^    ,.          ..      , 
Uons  were  becoming  freeloaders  on  the  cases,  the  margin  of  error  may  be  consld-  $8J7oSo)  $43  497  ^       "*"''*'*  "  "'"*"'  °' 
^v'!f.".i*'®?®'  *"•*  smaller  businesses  erable.  This  is  because  the  public  sources  United  Airlines'  (received  a  credit  of  $148  - 
and  todividuals  were  being  forced  to  in-  generally  did  not  present  the  data  in  a  o*^)  $32,445,000. 

crease  their  share  of  the  Federal  tax  way  which  they  could  be  used  directlv  to  Northwest  Ainines  (received  a  credit  of 

''-'^«"_  calculate  the  effective  tax  rates  of  the  'e^^-OOO)  $17,253,000. 

^   I  had  hoped  that  last  year's  findings  of  corporations.  Because  of  the  complexities  ^T/^\^Q|',^^f'^L°7«'?L,' ""'''**'  *  *^"^ 

Uyea^JhiXenoT  h'lr.fnf^^    'fi^  Jl  reporting,  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  American 'SrlJV^Jw'e'JI^elved  a  credit  of 

fh  Tf.               °      **"*•  unfortunately,  data  for  each  corporation  on  the  "top  100  $6,708,ooo)  $168,103,000. 

tne  nndlngs  of  my  tax  year  1972  study—  list."   The   sample   in   the   study   Is   as  Penzoii  company  (received  a  credit  of  $836,- 

whlch  I  am  releasing  today— illustrates  follows:  °°°)  •62,276,ooo. 

"Ii  ?07i^«1f,"°r  is  deteriorating.  si«  or  Sample  op  Corporations  With  Data  In  tax  year  1972,  there  were  11  proflt- 

i;7%hi           ,        .^      °'  i^  corporations  Avaii^le  por  Tax  year  1972  able  corporations  out  of  90  for  which 

mme  sample  paid  an  effective  Federal  100  industrial  corporations  sampled.  data  was  available  that  paid  no  Federal 

corporate  tax  rate  of  less  than  10  percent  61  avaUabie  and  calculable.  income  tax— but  this  would  have  litUe 
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significance  even  if  this  were  the  com- 
plete picture.  The  statutory  rate  that 
corporations  should  theoretically  pay  is 
48  percent,  yet  in  addition  to  the  3 
industrials  who  paid  no  tax,  14  out  of 
the  remaining  58  industrials  for  which 
data  was  available  paid  only  a  1-  to  10- 
percent  Federal  effective  tax  rate. 

INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATIONS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY 
WHICH  MADE  PROFITS  AND  PAID  AN  EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL 
TAX  RATE  OF  1  PERCENT  TO  10  PERCENT 


Amount  of  tax- 
able income  on 
which  I  percent 
to  10  percent 


of  1  percent  while  its  pre-tax  income  was 
$376,383,000. 

EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  TAX  RATE  OF  ITT 


Net  income 

before  Federal 

tax 


Effective 
rate  (percent) 


1969 $357,345,000 

1970 429,615,000 

1971 413,858.000 

1972 376.383,000 


14.4 
4.2 
4.9 
1.0 


Year 

Nufrber  of 
corporations 

corporate  tax 
was  paid 

1969 

10outof78 

...    $3,377,000,000 

1970 

13oufof86 

3.  171,000  000 

1971 

6out  of  45    .. 

2, 327  000  000 

1972 

14  out  of  58 

...      3,666.710.000 

The  average  effective  Federal  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  was  29.6  percent  in  1971  and 
29.0  percent  in  1972  for  the  industrials  in 
the  sample.  This  is  nearly  20  tax  percent- 
age points  below  the  statutory  rate. 

Some  corporations  have  decreased 
their  tax  burden  dramatically  in  recent 
years.  ITT  in  1972  paid  an  effective  rate 


Let  me  stress  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  corporations  have  done  noth- 
ing illegal  in  lowering  their  tax  rates — 
they  have  simply  taken  advantage — 
quite  effectively — of  the  multitude  of  tax 
subsidies  which  have  been  enacted  into 
the  tax  laws  over  the  years. 

The  following  chapters  of  this  study 
will  examine  a  wide  range  of  aspects  of 
the  Federal  tax  code  as  they  relate  to 
corporations  and  the  consumers  that  are 
affected  by  corporate  decisions.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  study  will  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  thorough  tax  reform  bill  to  t)e 
reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  fall. 

But  this  study  goes  much  further  than 
any  one  tax  reform  bill  could  possibly 


provide.  Our  tax  policy,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  does  much  more  than  just  raise 
revenues.  Our  tax  policy  over  the  years 
has  placed  incentives  and  disincentives 
into  the  law  hoping  to  correct  specific 
problems.  As  the  years  roll  on  and  the 
problems  come  and  go,  the  provisions  of 
the  tax  code  remain,  with  a  constituency 
and  effect  that  many  times  has  little  to 
do  with  the  original  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

It  appears  quite  obvious  that  this 
study  confirms  my  fears  described  in  last 
year's  report — that  there  is  a  startling 
reduction  of  corporate  tax  payments. 
The  present  laws  are  designed  to  insure 
that  large  American  corporations  will 
pay  less  and  less  in  the  future  in  support 
of  our  Government. 

The  footnotes  in  the  following  tables 
are  divided  between  arable  numerals  and 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  numbers  are 
footnotes  developed  during  the  1972 
study.  The  letters  are  footnotes  which 
have  been  "brought  forward"  from  the 
1971  study.  Several  of  last  year's  foot- 
notes relating  to  the  availability  of  ma- 
terial are  no  longer  applicable,  but  have 
been  Included  in  this  print  to  provide  a 
history  and  to  insiire  consistency  in  the 
study. 


CHART  A  I 

APPROXIMATE  EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RATE  PAID  BY  COMPANIES  SELECTED  FROM  FORTUNE  MAGAZINE  LISTS  OF  LARGE  CORPORATIONS 


1972 


1971 


1970 


Corporation 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  income 

tax> 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Effective 

rate 

(percent) 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  income 

tax  • 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Effective 

rate 

(percent) 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  income 

tax  • 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Effective 

rate 

(percent) 


INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION  LIST 

General  Motors  Corp 3,579,773 

Exxon  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co 

General  ElectricCo 798,400' 

International  Business  Machines  Corp 1, 842, 268 

Mobil  Oil  Corp 589  413 

Chrysler  Corp 303,900 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp 376,383 

Texaco,  Inc 869,711 

Western  ElectricCo.,  Inc 537,980 

Gulf  Oil  Corp 233,000 

United  States  Steel  Corp 157,988 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp ^ 288. 888 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 334, 207 

TheLTVCorp 18,579 

Standard  Oil  Co. (Indiana) 390,096 

The  Boeing  Co... 24.805 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co 693, 300 

Shell  Oil  Co 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corp 

RCA  Corp 257.525 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

Swift*  Co 55,575 

Union  Carbide  Corp 320,  900 

Procter  4  Gamble  Co 452,328 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 183, 364 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 885,650 

Kraftco  Corp ...". 

The  Greyhound  Corp..... 87,839 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  .  .     .  211,901 

Continental  Oil  Co.  207,445 

International  Harvester  Co 77.037 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 

Tenneco,  Inc... 246.753 

North  American  Rockwell  Corp 

Litton  Industries,  Inc 

United  Aircraft  Corp 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  (!o 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  164,650 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp 

General  Dynamics  Corp . 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.. 312,339 

The  Singer  Co. 110,200 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

General  Foods 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc 

Monsanto  Co 184.289 

Sun  Oil  Co 182,291 

Honeywell 143,243 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 

Dow  Chemical  Co .-. 229,342 

International  Paper  Co 144,074 

American  Can  Co 

Borden,  Inc 

Rapid  American  (^rp 


1, 595. 392 


M- 


44.6 


3. 252. 100 


39.5 

30.5 

2.9 

37.2 

1.0 

2.7 

40.5 

5.2 

14.7 

31.7 

5.8 

7.0 

19.1 

40.3 

41.8 


1.094.800 
724.500 

1.  550.  347 
590.405 
135,300 
413,858 
928,689 
478, 958 
628.  558 
104.516 
257. 192 
356,115 
(39.308) 
423, 140 


601,600 


315, 
562,580 

17,300 

112.900 

3,686 

23,600 
« 217, 649 

12.000 

23,200 

91. 494 

19,400 
1,300 

74.682 

10.000 
290.000 

S  

91,937  35.7 , 

P) 263.267 

14.200  25.6  45.118 

67, 100  20. 9  240. 005 

166, 724  36. 9  397, 974 

15,000            8.2  195,008 

342, 500  38. 7  704, 455 

(") 157,222 

36.114  41.1  106,370 

16.141             7.6  218,268 

12.371             6.0  109,030 

14.043  18.2  72,184 

34.2IV 

39.221 
<•) 

110.672 
37.500 

65.991 
9,044 
12,232 

62,337 

35, 518 

61.180 


»>  1.566, 275 

384,800 

■256,400 

■1  466, 122 

'  85,  700 

•  18,800 

20,247 

b 30, 000 

'  210, 102 

''31,062 

7.920 

74. 754 

'17,600 

2,942  . 

63,462 

{"')  . 
254.000 
II 
II 

>>64,404 
'11,600 

44,709 

153,828 

'30,000 

'  275, 250 

65, 302 
'41,240 

'  5,  815 
(>>24.472)  . 

25, 3M 


48.2 

■••"35.'2' 
35.4 
30.1 
14.5 
13.9 
M.9 

3.2 
43.9 

4.9 
•8.2 
29.1 

4.9 


608.200 

'K4.'6d6' 
490,368 


15.0 


42.2 


24.5 
25.7 
18.6 
38.7 
15.4 
39.1 
41.5 
38.8 
2.7 

35.1' 


f3."9 

■"236,"if7" 
125.534 

69, 451 

(92, 572) 
230, 369 

23.S 

3i'2 

34.0 

161,050 
■  (60,  409) 

'263.  »4' 

99,887 

144,613 

207,305 

35.8 
5.0 
8.5 

141.374 
189,265 
115.414 

27.2 
24.7 

185.129 
80.826 

'41.991  17.8 

<>59,507  47.4 

>>  15.648  22.5 

1(2,428) 

d  M,  334  43. 1 
22. 984  14. 3 
'■5,553 

i>72,658 35.7" 

15,396  15.4 

"(8,087)            (i) 
87, 265          42. 1 
(') 

'56.636  40.1 

>'7.445  3.9 

'  7. 550  6. 5 

41. 7M 22.'5' 

12,479  15.4 

1^  :::::::::: 

20,909  34.2 


570. 395 
(37, 800) 
429,615 
921,247 
489,089 
625,  732 
109, 491 
199,829 
185,411 
(59. 948) 
417,768 
9.390 
587.700  . 
305.298 
428.639 

■i96."229" 

48,395 

240,666 

389.412 

122  071 

681,761 

147. 774 

64.416 

211.845 

189, 377 

93.633 

190. 665" 

122.207 

100.690 

79.228 
172, 781 
146, 371 
178,059 

(3,  867) 
241, 173 
116,818 
173, 170 
189,793 
143.661 

71.303 
192,858 

95,668 

31.507 
142. 793 

40.577 
122. 425 

96,443 

71.056 


>>  149, 418  24.6 

360.000    "Vii.'e 
192.100  39.2 

95.600 lit 

« (48, 000) 

18.085  '4.2 

•>73.2S0  80 

•221.627  45.3 

<>  11.892  1.9 

(66.110) 

51.675  25.9 

29.700  16.0 

3.133 

56,018  13.4 

9,000         '95.9 

253.300  43.1 

34.285  11.2 

1176.506  41.2 

(O 

>>40.362  21.2 

»5.666  11.7 

49.448  2a6 

171.294  44.0 

•>(13,000) 

270.600  39.7 

65,547  44.4 

12. 387  19. 2 

10.622  5.0 

'■9.962  5.3 

24. 443  26. 1 

""■  24.'273  12.8 

155.713  45.6 

'■29.739  29.5 

•  16, 260  20. 5 

•167.650  39.2 

37.687  25.8 

b  2. 457  1. 4 

(38.106) 

1-100.599  41.7 

22.212  19.0 

•1(46.524) 

86.851  45.8 
b  57,615  40.1 

6.622  9-3 

b27.569  14.3 

24.867  26.0 

1(4.689) 

45,924  32.2 

23,586  •58.1 

42,655  34.8 

131.453  32.6 

24.852  35.0 
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1972 


1971 


1970 


Corporation 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  ncoma 

Ux> 

(tlHMisands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal 

income  tax 

(tliou  sands) 


Effective 

rate 

(percent) 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  income 

tax  • 

(thousands) 


Burlington  Industries.  Inc 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 152. 166 

R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc 420,995 

Sperry  Rand  Corp .^ 

Xerox  Corp 397.196 

Boise  Cascade  Corp 

Cities  Service  Co. 126.254 

Minnesota  Mining  A  Minufacturin|  Co.. 

Consolidated  Foods  Corp 103,344 

Gulf  S  Western  Industries.  Inc 

Textron,  Inc 147,141 

The  Coca-Cola  Co 4. 

TRW  Inc \. 

Armco  Steel  Corp ...^ 

Beatrice  Foods  Co ,.. 

Ralston  Purina  Co 

Uniroval.  Inc 80. 187 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Amwic* 84, 820 

American  Brands,  Inc 

The  Bendix  Corp 93.202 

The  National  Cash  RafisterCo 

American  Standard  Inc 42. 507 

The  Signal  Co.,  Inc 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc '"" 

Owens-Illinois,  Inc » 90,797 

United  Brands  Co 

CPC  International,  Inc 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 

Republic  Steel  Corp 

ClMmpion  International  Corp . 

FMCCorp... 73,016' 

American  Home  Products  Corp 309,613 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co 

Warner-Lambert  Co „ 177,412 

Genesco,  Inc J 21,425 

Allied  ChOTiical  Corp J 

National  Steel  Corporation iii'sis" 

Weyerhaeuser  Co 211,541 

U.S.  Industries,  Inc , 121,212 

Getty  Oil  Co J 129,525 

Teledyne.lnc J 

Colgate-Palmolivo  Co j "  "86  871 

The  B  F.  Goodrich  Co ^ 86,299 

Georgia  PKific. 163,240 

Whirfpool  Corp ,...  122,002 

TRANSPORTATION  CORPORATION  LIST 

Airline  Corporations 

UAL,  Inc 32,445 

Tnns  World  Airlines,  Inc J  43  497 

American  Airlines,  Inc """""  ' 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  \t»....VJi' "".'.'.'.' ".'.'.'.. 

Eastern  Air  Linos,  Inc... 59  i78" 

2^*1*;' Li""!'.  '"C. ► ."-  67,686 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc 17, 253 

Railroads 

Penn  Central  Co 

Southern  Pacific  Co i62'833' 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co '.'.'.'.'.V. 56' 714 

Burlington  Northern,  Inc ' 

The  Chesapeake  8  Ohio  Ry  Co 39  463 

Union  Pacific  RR  Co 139*  S60 

Sante  Fe  Industrias,  Inc .'.'..'. 119' 391 

Southern  Ry.  Co lOO'w 

Missouri  Pacific  RR  Co '. rrri"IIIIim  31,' 970 

Trucking  Compini« 

Consolidated  Freightways.  Inc.  . 
LMseway  Transportation  Corp..    . 

Roadway  Express.  Inc 4fi'6S2' 

YeHow  Freight  System.  Inc ".."."..V.'.'.'.".. .?.'.„.. 

UTILITY  CORPORATION  LIST 

American  Telephone  »  Telegraph  Co 3  980  821 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc 144'781 

PaaficGasiEloctrieCo 276  249 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co...  .  260'389 

American  Eloefric  Power  Co..  lnc...""""""I"I"  168' 103 

Souttiern  California  Edison  Co 

JlieColumbia  Gas  System,  lne....r.'.'.'.'.'.'.T.'.'.'.".'.'.'."J l'5l"762' 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co IM.979 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission....       i«»,»'» 

'•"w'Co ;  ;  62,276' 

KTAILING  CORPORATION  LIST 

Sears,  Roebuck  4  Co 748  200 

Thirll- Si*"?  Co  Consolidatid  t  Sulwidiarits'.'.'.'.'  1G9,' 593 

TbeGreatAtlantKl  PKific  Tm  Co..  Inc 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc....  Tfif  "sm" 

Tbe  Kroger  Co     ...  ^ifS 

federated  Department "storis.i'i^.':::::::::::::;::::       mw 

footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(148). 
(857). 

("). 

3,310 
(6.174).. 


CO 
15.807 
13,320 

5.7^8? 
16.619 
15,900 
IS.  153 

3.201 


20, 


(0 


"1.231.511 
(1,091). 
60,905 
32, 763 
(6,708). 

27. 163 
26,657 


4.9 


9.7 
23.5 


<m2);:;::: 


14.7 
11.9 
13.3 
15.1 
10.0 


44.7 


30.9 

'22.6'. 
12.6 


17.9 
26.1 


317,200 
33.644 
(' 


42.4 
19.8 


127, 6: 
4,103 
86,346 


48.8 
26.1 
49.3 


Approximate 

current  Federal  Effective 

income  tax  rate 

(thousands)  (percent) 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  income 

tax  • 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal  Effective 

income  tax  -         rate 

(thousands)  (percent) 


<?) 74,820 

9,800     6.4      129.987 
160,832     38.2       430,261 

(0 116,588 

118.832     29.9       348.576 

(") 

32,662  25.9  112.132 

C) 

36,157  35.0  102,819 

„(J) 51.381 

62.  aO  42.3  130.418 

(') 

(»»)  

m 63.052 

<n 115,768 

,   b) 86,429 

6,tt2  8.6  58.229 

7. 713  9. 1  50, 199 

34,997 37.'5 58,'ii9" 

C) 

7,450  17.5 

8 »»■•" 

18.097  19.9  96.'68S' 

8:;;;;;;;;:;;;;;:;.;;;;:..: 

(») 

C") 

(•) 

22.830     31.3       60,647 
120.263    38.8      284,902 

56.783 32.'0 \6\.'m 

9,158    42.7       23.491 

42,900 36.9 73;655' 

49,940  23.6       158,314 

43,537  35.9       129,977 

18,367  14.2       138,140 

C) 

19,330  22.3 

13,945  16.2 

34.480  21.1                 94,940 

56. 457  46. 3                 92, 172 


•'35,947          47.4  147,107 

'11,750            9.0  139.598 

'188,004           43.7  415.600 

40, 700           34. 9  146. 232 

105,866           30.4  330.116 

(') 39,714 

'9,934            8.9  159,472 

(') 295,886 

b  38, 590          37. 5  101, 568 

''(29,350) 56,652 

'  69, 600       u  53. 4  124, 236 

(') 209,502 

(') 148,278 

6,175            9.8  63.744 

50.564           43.7  111,205 

33. 100          38. 3  104, 770 

'10.604          18.2  25,726 

(17,036) 106,143 

.      (') 209,062 

10.570          18.2  46.969 

^(7,|)::::::;::: '& 

23, 877 24.7 97,"785' 

• (7.961) 

89,648 

71,735 

O 18,264 

.    (') 47689 

'21.55i           35.5  88,130 

•111,702          39.2  271,048 

(') 

'56,767     35.1  150.371 

''9, 328    39. 7  37. 070 

(') 88  011 

17,600     23.9  73.449 

'42,936     27.1  170,667 

47,040     37.6  115,251 

17.062     12.4  121.462 

C) -.-.. 109.312 

(1) 

C) 30.561 

'  6, 620            7. 0  107, 070 

45,011         <48.8  33.345 


(7.301) 
(7. 128) 

2,404 
(66, 033) 

7,639 
43,550 
11.800 


0 

0 
(75).. 

0 
(2,491).. 
'(15,394).. 


0 

0 

6' 
0 


(51, 168) 

(98. 823) 

(37.  552) 

(70,005) 

8,073 

77.165 

44,560 


"79,007  53.7 

7,  540  5.  4 

<»  197,116  47.4 

60.050  41.1 

111,026  33.6 

2, 854  7.  2 

27, 169  17. 0 

83, 400  28. 2 

'■32,761  32.3 

1  (9.500) 

57,983  46.7 

1  60. 050  28. 7 

165,556  44.2 

3,565  5.6 

51,946  46.7 

45, 800  43. 7 

(3,585) 

9.112  8.6 

b  88, 156  42.2 

17,271  36.8 

(8.068);.':.';:;:ii 

b  583 

35.638 36.'5 

(850) 

24,668  27.5 

(589) 

(9.916) 

b9. 082  19. 0 

28.  794  32. 7 

1126.683  46.7 

(•i) 

51,942  34.5 

bl3,430  36.2 

(8. 336  9. 5 

(19.825) 

33.460  19.6 

41. 154  35.  7 

19.725  16.2 

34. 192  31. 3 

16,090 19.9 

4. 500  4.2 

19. 040  «  57. 1 


(22,850). 

0 
(9.874). 
(15,774). 
0 
9,615 
1(15,280). 


145.675 
62,866 


5.301 
49,838 
68,528 
92,419 
20,932 


26.129 
34.572 
24.280 


1.498.478 
202.228 

"263.099' 
149. 876 
159,824 
119,659 

87,854 
101,768 

35. 479 


682,148 
90,775 
89,437 

155. 127 

216, 605 
56,522 

154.669 


■  19, 551 
752 

'(7,685): 
'(21.615). 
'11.600 
'  19. 704 
1.925 


4.7^ 
» 18, 931 
1 10, 897 


«  1,138. 474 

'•'6.727 

(•) 

'19,833 

6,722 

35.409 

28,077 

23.908 

26,362 

'  6, 393 


289,306 

5,327 

33,883 

b  75. 328 
72,509 
21,462 
68,798 


13.4 
1.2 


16.9 

21.3 

9.2 


18.3 
54.8 
44.9 


32.5 
3.3 

'  k.i' 

4.5 
22.2 
23.5 
27.2 
25.9 
18.0 


42.4 
5.9 
37.9 
48.6 
33.5 
38.0 
44.5 


124.098 
63.305 
35,663 
52.563 

114.589 
59.607 
56.474 
23. 135 


13.156 

1.483 

17.606 

13. 773 


1.561,809 
110.027 

"i95."940" 
136,662 
160,407 
129,666 
33, 034 
81,424 
74. 719 


694,394 

82,910 
100.666 
140,441 
225, 482 

74,366 
169, 942 


•12.049 

"(2.026). 

°  1,451 

3,331 

(3.835). 

4,600 

9,895 

'■553 


1 6, 928 
(3,105). 
■■  8. 573 
1  5, 135 


'>  1, 478, 656 
.'(17.500). 

53, 127  " 

18,051 

35,840 

43, 592 

6,644 

.■      18,991 

(12,755). 


292.308 

(265). 
41.750 

b  69, 893 
86.182 
32,839 
80,832 


0 
12.5 


9.7 


4.1 
6.3 


7.7 
17.5 
2.4 


52.7 

48.7 
37.3 


41.5 


27.1 
13.2 
22.3 
33.6 
20.1 
23.3 


42.1 


41.5 
49.8 
38.2 
44.2 
47.6 
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CHART  A— Continued 
APPROXIMATE  EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RATE  PAID  BY  COMPANIES  SELECTED  FROM  FORTUNE  MAGAZINE  LISTS  OF  LARGE  CORPORATIONS— Continued 


1972 


1971 


1970 


Corporation 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federa  income 

tax> 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal 

income  tax 

(tliou  sands) 


Effective 

rate 

(percent) 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  income 

tax  ' 

(thousands) 


Approximate 
current  Federal     Effective 
income  tax  rate 

(thousands)   (percent) 


Adjusted  net 

income  before 

Federal  irKome 

Ul  • 

(thousands) 


Approximate 

current  Federal 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Effective 

rate 

(percenO 


COMMERCIAL  BANKING  LIST 

Bank  America  Corp 

First  National  City  Corp 264,844 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Corp 159.568 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp 95. 102 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Inc 

Western  Bancorporation 

Chemical  New  York  Corp , 

Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corp - •- 

Continental  Illinois  Corp 


(?)  

63, 678  24. 0  281. 559 

8,671  5.4  158.952 

2.826  3.0  114.005 

(?) 

0)  i;i"i;r.II 102.673 

(J)  

(3)  100.257 


(') .   .- 

>>80,486         28.6 

'  9. 108  5. 7 

'19.640  17.2 

*i\,m 3i.i 

(») 

'«25,513  25.5 


239,758 

222.175 

163,619 

142. 573 

132. £90 

70.097 

102. 675 

83,903 

77.922 


<  75. 880 
•I  43. 557 

*  42. 445 
d  49. 870 
0  36. 386 
<■  10. 856 

*  33, 967 
<>28.236 
•I  17.794 


31.7 
19.  S 
25.9 
35.0 
27.4 
15.5 
33.1 
33.7 
22.8 


CHAPTER  B 

»  The  adjusted  net  income  before  Federal  income  lax  reported  to  shareholders  is  comprised  of 
net  income  or  loss  from  financial  statements  with  appropriate  adjustments  made  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  expense  or  refund,  income  or  loss  attributable  to  minority  interests,  and  income  or  loss 
from  investments  m  affiliated  companies  whenever  the  equity  method  of  accounting  was  used 
In  certain  cases,  the  minority  interest  and, or  the  income  or  loss  reported  under  the  equity  method 
was  not  separately  disclosed  and  in  these  cases  those  adjustments  could  not  be  made  and  the 
data,  therefore,  was  omitted. 

•The  minority  interest  and/or  the  income  or  loss  reported  under  the  equity  method  was  not 
separately  disclosed.  Data  for  this  company,  therefore,  has  been  omitted. 

•  The  provision  for  income  taxes  may  contain  State  and  or  local  and/or  foreign  in  addition  to 
Federal  income  taxes.  Data  lor  this  company,  therefore,  has  been  omitted. 

« The  income  of  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc..  is  included  in  the  consolidated  tax  return  of  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  However,  this  is  essentially  the  same  approximate  tax  which  would 
have  been  reflected  had  a  separate  return  been  filed. 

» A  footnote  to  the  financial  statements  for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  filed  with  form  lO-K  lor 
1972  indicates:  As  a  result  of  book-tax  accounting  differences,  the  company  had  taxable  losses 
in  1972  and  1971  and  deferred  taxes  were  increased." 

•  The  provision  for  Income  taxes  is  not  separated  into  current  and  deferred  tax  categories.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  provision  for  income  taxes  may  contain  State  and/or  local  and  or  foreign  in  addition 
to  Federal  income  taxes.  Data  for  this  company,  therefore,  has  been  omitted. 

'United  Aircraft  Corp.  provides  for  taxes  on  income  in  combined  amounts  for  Federal,  Canadian, 
and  State.  Data  tor  this  company  therefore,  has  been  omitted. 

•  Footnote  No.  9  to  the  consolidated  financial  statements  for  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. 
forthe  calendar  year  ended  Nov.  31,  1972,  indicates:  "Substantially  all  of  the  1972  and  1971  pro- 
visions for  income  taxes  relate  to  Occidental's  Libyan  operations.  As  a  result  of  the  utilization  of 
the  percentage  depletion  and  foreign  tax  credits,  no  Federal  taxes  have  been  paid  or  provided  for 
the  2  years  ended  Dec.  31,  1972,  except  for  a  tax  on  tax  preference  items  as  prescribed  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969." 

•  Information  abstracted  from  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.'s  annual  report  to  shareholders  for 
1972  indicates:  "Taxable income  of  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. is  significantly  different  from  earnings 
reflected  In  the  financial  statements.  This  difference  is  primarily  due  to  commercial  aircraft  de- 
velopment costs  being  deducted  for  taxes  as  incurred  and  the  cost  of  sales  for  the  00-10  program 
t>eing  determined  under  the  specific  unit  cost  method  (on  lower  of  cost  or  market  basis)  rather 
than  under  the  average  cost  method  used  in  the  financial  statements.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.'s 
1970  and  1971  Federal  income  tax  returns  reflected  net  operating  losses.  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.'s  1972  return  will  reflect  taxable  income  before  being  offset  by  the  unused  net  operating 
losses  from  1970  and  1971." 

>•  The  provision  for  income  taxes  is  not  separated  into  current  and  deferred  tax  categories.  Data 
for  this  company,  therefore,  has  been  omitted. 

11  Due  to  tosses,  the  data  for  this  company  has  been  omitted. 

>:  The  provision  for  current  and  deferred  taxes,  and  the  tax  benefits  due  to  extraordinary  items 
were  not  separately  disclosed.  Data  for  this  company,  therefore,  has  been  omitted. 

n  This  high  affective  rate  for  Textron,  Inc.,  may  have  been  the  result  of  expenses  being  deducted 
for  book  purposes  which  are  either  not  deductible  for  Federal  tax  purposes  or  are  deducted  for 
Federal  tax  purposes  at  a  date  later  than  for  book  purposes. 

'<  A  footnote  to  the  consolidated  financial  statements  for  Republk;  Steel  Corp.  for  1972  indicates 
that  due  to  a  "carryback  of  operating  losses  for  the  year  1971  including  timing  differences  and  a 
deduction  for  percentage  depletion."  a  Federal  income  tax  refund  arose. 

X  Due  to  a  large  extraordinary  writeoff,  data  for  this  company  has  been  omitted. 

'•  A  footnote  to  the  consolidated  financial  statements  of  American  Airlines,  Inc..  for  1972  indicates 
that:  "As  a  result  of  liming  differences,  American's  Federal  income  tax  return  for  the  year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1971,  reflected  an  accumulative  net  loss  carryforward  of  approximately  $45,200,000. 
This  net  operating  loss  carryforward  is  available  to  reduce  future  taxes  payable.  Upon  realization 
of  the  operating  Toss  carryforward,  such  benefit  would  be  credited  to  the  deferred  tax  liability 
and  not  affect  future  earnings.  American  anticipates  that  its  tax  return  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 
1972,  will  reflect  an  additional  net  operating  loss  carryforward." 

"  Data  for  this  company  was  not  available. 

"A  footnote  to  the  annual  report  of  Burlington  Northern  Inc..  and  subsidiary  companies  for 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1972.  indicates:  "The  company  will  have  no  taxes  payable  on  its  Federal 
income  tax  return  due  to  current  year  tax  deductions  related  to  discontinuance  of  passenger  serv- 
kes  and  trackage  abandonments  and  certain  merger-related  items  recorded  per  books  in  1969." 

i»  Because  the  wholly  owned  subsidiary  Western  Electric  Co..  Inc.  is  accounted  for  under  the 
equity  method,  the  income  and  current  Federal  income  tax  for  Western  Electric  Co„  Inc.,  is  not 
included  here  even  though  a  consolidated  tax  return  is  filed. 

Note:  This  study  is  based  entirely  on  information  from  public  sources  including  10-K  reports, 
form  U5S,  registration  statements  ind  prospectuses  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission as  well  as  annual  reports  to  shareholders  and  annual  reports  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
(iommission  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


FOOTNOTES  TO  1969-71  STUDY  RELEASED  JULY  19,  1972 

•  The  adjusted  net  income  before  Federal  income  tax  reported  to  shareholders  consists  of  tht 
net  income  (or  loss)  plus  all  Federal  income  tax  expense  (or  Income)  plus  deductions  for  minority 
interest  taken  in  calculating  net  income  and  less  income  from  an  investment  in  another  company 
when  the  equity  method  of  accounting  has  been  used  In  some  cases,  the  minority  interest  and/or 
the  income  reported  under  the  equity  method  was  not  separately  disclosed;  thus,  in  these  cases, 
these  adjustments  could  not  be  made.  (These  accounting  problems  are  further  explained  in  the 
Appendix.) 

>>  The  deferred  income  tax  accounts  (tax  effect  of  timing  differences)  may  contain  State  and  local 
and  or  foreign  in  addition  to  Federal  income  taxes.  Thus,  this  might  have  a  significant  affect  on  the 
estimated  current  Federal  income  tax  and  percentage. 

<"  All  the  data  necessary  to  compute  the  result  for  1969  were  not  available  on  the  1971  and/or 
1970  financial  statement 

'<  Possibly  overstated  significantly  because  foreign  and/or  State  and  local  income  taxes  are 
combined  with  Federal  income  tax.  Wherever  this  is  believed  to  be  extremely  significant,  the  data 
are  omitted.  These  companies  have  not  reported  separately  their  Federal  income  tax  expense.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  this  is  an  apparent  violation  of  SEC  filing  requirements. 

'  The  Ford  Motor  figures  represent  the  effects  of  State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal  income  taxes. 
Their  reports  combine  these  amounts  and  thus  the  percentages  are  higher. 

'  The  data  for  J971  were  not  available  when  this  information  was  being  gathered. 

•  Including  Canadian  and  US.  income  tax. 

>>  Even  though  there  appears  to  be  some  tax  paid,  the  10-K  for  ITT  indicates  that  Hartford  and 
ITT  hied  consolidated  tax  letuins  on  which  no  tax  was  paid. 

'  Western  Electric  Co.'s  income  is  included  in  the  consolidated  return  for  the  Bell  System;  how- 
ever, this  is  essentially  the  same  tax  which  would  have  been  reflected  if  a  separate  return  were  filed. 

>  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.'s  1971  10  K  indicates  a  NOL  carryforward  from  1970  and  1971 ;  thus, 
in  effect,  no  Federal  income  tax  has  been  paid  since  prior  to  1967. 

k  The  1971  and  1970  data  for  Ashland  Oil  were  not  readily  available  in  the  SEC  microfilm  files. 

'  The  10  K  report  states  that  Southern  Pacific  had  no  tax  liability  on  a  consolidated  return  tor 
either  1971  or  1970;  the  results  for  1%9  were  not  disclosed  The  estimated  amounts  lor  Federal 
income  tax  ($19,551,000  for  1971  and  $12,049,000  for  1970-eftective  tax  rates  of  13.4  percent  and 
9.7  percent,  respectively)  it  actually  paid  may  have  been  paid  by  subsidiaries  less  than  80  percent 
owned  and.  thus,  not  eligible  to  be  included  in  the  consolidated  tax  return.  Some,  or  all.  of  these 
amounts  may  represent  overstatement  ol  Federal  income  tax  accrual  accounts  in  order  to  provide! 
reseive  lor  future  tax  deficiencies  following  audits  by  the  IRS:  to  this  extent  they  would  not  be  paid. 

"  The  analysis  of  Federal  income  taxes  (page  316  of  their  1970  ICC  annual  report)  showed 
that  Norfolk  &  Western  saved  $29,403,000  in  Federal  income  tax  due  to  accelerated  depreciatkMi 
and  to  5-year  amortization.  Their  Federal  income  tax,  if  based  on  income  per  books  of  account, 
would  have  been  $39,632,000  Filing  a  consolidated  return  saved  an  additional  $16,687,000  in 
Federal  income  taxes  Their  minimum  tax  on  preferences  was  $2,143,000:  however,  the  analysis 
of  Federal  income  taxes  indicated  a  refund  of  $1,624,000  The  1970  net  income  (after  provision  lor 
income  tax  and  after  providing  for  minority  interests)  was  $71,259,000  for  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
$64,017,000  consolidated. 

"  The  1970  ICC  annual  report  (page  316.  "Analysis  of  Federal  Income  Taxes  )  showed  that 
Burlington  Northern  saved  $12,236,000  due  to  accelerated  depreciation.  Their  taxes  based  o« 
income  recorded  in  the  accounts  would  have  been  $13,367,000.  Their  refund  was  $603,603.  The 
net  income  (after  provision  for  Federal  income  tax  and  after  reflecting  minority  interests)  lor 
Burlington  Northern  was  $33,000,000  and  $34,202,000  consolidated. 

»  The  1970  analysis  of  Federal  income  taxes  (page  316  of  their  ICC  annual  report)  indicated 
that  Missouri  Pacilic  had  a  refund  of  $814,700.  Their  Federal  income  tax  based  on  taxable  income  as 
recorded  in  the  accounts  for  financial  reporting  would  have  been  $6,671,000.  The  net  incoine 
(after  provision  lor  tax)  was  $18,189,000  for  Missouri  Pacific  and  $21,580,000  when  consolidated. 
This  company  saved  over  $8,000,000  in  taxes  in  1970  due  to  accelerated  depreciation  and  5-yaar 
amortization. 

p  The  information  for  Roadway  Express  was  taken  from  its  1971  annual  report  to  shareholders. 

>  Because  the  wholly  owned  subsidiary  Western  Electric  Co.  is  accounted  for  by  using  the  equity 
method,  the  income  and  current  Federal  income  tax  for  A.  T.  &  T.  is  not  included  here  even  though 
a  consolidated  tax  return  is  filed. 

'  Notes  to  the  financial  state.Tient  of  Con  Edison  indicate  net  operating  losses  for  tax  purposes 
for  both  1970  and  1971  while  the  1971  net  income  reported  to  shareholders  was  lh«  higheflin 
any  ol  the  prior  10  years  of  the  company's  history.  Dividends  paid  were  $102,065.000— 19w, 
$108,021,000—1970;  and  $119,406,000—1971.  None  of  the  dividends  on  the  common  stock  lor 
these  3  years  (amounted  to  $81,188,234  and  $73,436,126  tor  1971  and  1970)  weie  taxable  as  divi- 
dend income. 

•  Due  to  undisclosed  amounts  of  intraperiod  tax  allocation,  the  total  Federal  income  tax  pro- 
vision cannot  be  ascertained  for  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric. 

«  This  high  effective  rate  for  Whirlpool  may  have  been  the  result  of  expenses  being  taKen  lor 
book  purposes  which  aie  not  deductible  lor  tax  purposes  (e.g.,  goodwill). 

"  In  the  tables  released  last  July  19  and  which  were  prepared  by  the  joint  committee,  unitM 
States  Steels  effective  tax  rate  was  approximated  at  7.6  percent;  subsequent  analysis  by  ine 
committee  indicates  that  the  rate  is  closer  to  8.2  percent.  ^  ,  i   la 

■  The  figure  for  Con  Ed  tax  paid  in  1971  is  brought  forward  from  the  study  released  July  is. 
1972,  and  prepared  by  the  joint  committee.  Subsequent  informatiofl  (see  chapter  on  tax  free  aivi- 
dands)  indicates  no  tax  paid. 


Chaptcb  C 

Appendix — Problems  in  Secuking  Approxi- 
mate Effectivk  Tax  Rates  Prom  Pobuc 
Information  Sources 

consoudations :    financial  statements  and 

TAXES 

For  flnanolal  statement  reporting  purposes, 
companies  frequently  consoldlate  foreign 
subsidiaries  and  subsidiaries  which  are  more 


than  50-percent  owned.  For  Federal  Income 
tax  puroses,  generally,  they  must  be  domestic 
subsidiaries  and  80-percent  or  more  owned 
before  they  can  be  Included  In  a  consolidated 
Income  tax  return. 

In  financial  reports  to  shareholders,  the 
total  Federal  Income  tax  expense  (as  well  as 
all  other  revenue  and  expense  accounts  after 
elimination  of  the  Intercompany  transac- 
tions)  of  all  consolidated  subsidiaries  (even 


the  60-percent  owned  companies)  is  reported 
as  though  It  were  an  income  tax  or  refund 
entirely  attributable  to  the  majority  interest 
of  the  consolidated  group.  The  minority  in- 
terest In  a  partlciUar  subsidiary's  net  income 
or  loss  (perhaps  as  much  as  49  percent)  how- 
ever. Is  removed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Income 
statement.  Thus,  the  consolidated  financial 
reports  often  show  the  total  tax  expense  of 
even    61 -percent    owned    subsidiaries    whUe 
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.llmlnatlng  the  income  attributable  to  the      statements.    Comprehensive    tax    allocation      Our  antitrust  laws  have  been  drafted  to  pre- 

mtoonty  interest.  and  amortization  of  the  Investment  tax  cred-      vent  one  corporation  from  taklmt  over  mo- 

TO  compensate  for  this,  the  net  income  per      it  over  the  lives  of  the  assets  (rather  than      nopoly  control  of  a  8lng°e  llnT^buItoe^ 

"^"*\^^tTHSLlM  ^^T^  ^^  5'  !°"      '*°'^'^  '*  "»""«^  **»«  investment  tax  credit)      or  m  more  technical  Iwigu^e    U,  pTevI^ 
come  or  loas  attributable  to  the  minority  In-      results  In  the  provision  for  Federal  Income     '-vertical  monopolies."  But  fhr^gh  theY960'8 

*****  ***  expense  for  financial  statement  report-     the  new  conglomerates  bought  Into  a  wide 
MTTHODS  OP  AccouNTiNo  FOR  AN  INVESTMENT      l^g  puTposes  being  larger  (and  in  some  cases     range  of  industries  while  carefuUy  avoiding 

IN  A  stTBSiDiART  OF  AFFILIATE  smaller)    than   the   actual  current  tax  11a-     antitrust  laws. 

If  the  equity  method  la  used  for  financial  *>Uity.                                                                                    Most  of  the  tax  provisions  of  the  code  that 

statement  reporting  purposes  to  account  for  Comprehensive  tax  allocation  accounting     can  help  a  company  reduce  its  tax  burden  are 

an  Investment   In   a   subsidiary   or   affiliate  *'*'^  result  in  a  net  current  asset   (prepaid     related  to  conglomerate  growth  at  home  and 

which  Is  not  Included  In  a  consolidated  tax  <****  In  excess  of  current  deferred  tax  lla-     abroad.  Pooling  of  interest,  the  foreign  tax 

return,  the  provision  for  Income  tax  expense  bllltles)  or  a  net  current  deferred  tax  llabll-     credit,  and  capital  loss  provisions  acquired  as 

may  exceed   or  be   less  than   that  which  is  ^^^'  °^  ^^  *  ****  fixed  asset  for  "prepaid"  taxes      a  result  of  a  newly  purchased  company  all 

reported  on  the  consolidated  financial  state-  *""  *  ^^^  long-term  deferred  tax  liability  (for      benefit  the  conglomerates  to  a  much  greater 

ments.  The  equity  method,  which  Is  some-  aihounts    not   expected    to    reverse    in    one     degree  as  they  purchase  new  companies  for 

times  called  a  one  line  consolidation,  pro-  ye**")-                                                                        tax  and  growth  purposes.  The  result  Is  that 

duces  the  same  net  Income  to  shareholders  Wherever  possible,  these  deferrals  of  Fed-     many  of  the  most  active  conglomerates  are 

as    does    consolidation.    Under    the    equity  '"^  income  taxes  were  taken  Into  consldera-      able  to  reduce  their  effective  tax  rates  way 

method,  the  parent  corporation's  proportion-  *'°'^  '**  estimating  the  approximate  ciirrent      below  old  line  companies — thus  giving  them 

ate  part  of  the  "after  tax"  earnings  of  the  portion  of  Federal   Income  tax  expense.            more  revenue  for  more  acquisitions. 

subsidiary  or  affiliate  are  shown  on  one  line         Permanent  differences  (items  which  do  not  

in  the  Income  statement;  in  a  consolidation,  averse,  e.g.,  the  86-percent  dividends  re-     Chapter  E— Has  Our  Tax  Polict  Induced 

all  Income  and  exisense  accounts  of  the  sub-  celved  deduction)    are  treated  In  the  same                            the  Enerct  Crisis? 

sidlary  are  combined  With  those  of  the  parent  ^^^^   for    financial    statement    reporting         Many  complex  and  Interrelated  problems 

and  other  consolidated  subsidiaries  and  the  Purposes  as  they  are  for  tax  purposes.  Thus,      have    contributed    to    create    our    "enerKv 

net  after  tax  earnings  or  loss  of  a  subsidiary  "»*«*  \xxTaa  do  not  result  in  any  differences      crisis."  In  tryine  to  untanele  these  nroblems 

attributable  to  a  minority  interest  are  later  °o'  <»«>  ^^^'y  «^e<:t  the  provision  for  Federal     and    fo^tallte    a   new    tlx    rela^^  ene^ 

deducted.  Thus,  consolidation  for  financial  ^J;0"«  ^^  expense  or  the  corresponding  lla-     poucy.  the  Congress  must  relate  the  Impllca- 

BUtement  reporting  purposes  shows  aU  Fed-  """y-                                                                           tlons  of  present  tax  provisions  to  shortages 

eral  Income  tax  expense  recorded  by  all  the  intraperiod  tax  allocation                      and  skyrocketing  prices  of  fuels  to  the  Amer- 

consolidated    subsidiaries   while    the    equity  This  accounting  technique  results  In  show-      lean  consumer. 

method  does  not  reflect  any  of  the  Federal  lug  the  effect  of  taxes  on  the  various  sec-          The  tax  subsidy  system  for  the  oil  Industry 

Income  tax  or  refund  attributable  to  subsid-  tlons  of  the   Income  statement.  Thus,  ex-     U  the  most  extensive  of  the  entire  tax  code — 

laries  or  affiliates  which  are  accounted  for  traordlnary  gains  and/or  losses  are  reduced     causing  concentration  within  the  oil  Indus- 

under  the  equity  method.  when  reported  to  shareholders  by  the  tax  or     try  and  higher  prices  to  the  consumer   The 

Because  the  Federal  Income  tax  or  refund  *»»  savings   attributable   to  them.   Accord-     three  major  tax  subsidies  to  the  oil  industry 

attributable   to  the  equity  method  net  In-  Ingly.  In  estimating  current  Federal  income     are: 

come  or  loss  was  not  disclosed,  the  eqiUty  tax.  wherever  possible,  an  effort  was  made          (1)    the  special   provisions   which   permit 

method  Income  or  loss  was  used  as  an  ad-  to  reflect   the  tax  effects  of  extraordinary     the  option  to  expense  intangible  drilling  and 

Justment   to  the   net  Income  per   financial  Items  where  appropriate.  For  example,  where     development  costs; 

•Utement.  the   Income   statement  showed  separately   a          (2)    the   percentage   depletion    allowance; 

"OVERSTATING"   THE   PROVISIONS  FOR   FEDEBAL  ^^^^^^  Income  tax  expense  or  tax  savings  at-      and 

INCOME  TAXES  tributable  to  a  nonoperatlng  extraordinary          (3)  the  foreign  tax  credit  and  deferrals. 

Corporations  may  "overstate"  the  accrued  ^^^  °\}°^'.  '^®^  *'*°"  ''*"  '^*"***  against         As  this  study  will  point  out,  domestic  de- 

IWeral  Income  tax  liability  and  thurovel-  **^k,        'w^^LP.'T^  °'  ^^^  ^^'^'^^-                ^^^^^^  ^^^^  margins  In  oil  and  gas  produc- 

sute  the  provision  to  provide  for  antlc'loated  ♦^         .  problem  is  further  complicated  when     tlon  have  led  to  new  business  strategies  wlth- 

taxes  due   because  of  an   Internal   Avenue  the  extraordinary  gain  or  loss  Is  recognized      In  the  petroleum  Industry— Increased  crude 

Service  audit  of  tax  returns  for  ooen  vears  financial  statement  reporting  purposes  In      prices— growing  foreign  investment— and  the 

Corporations    "book"    this    "overstaternenr-  ^'*^  different  than  for  tax  purposes,  thus,      elimination  of  Independent  gasoline  stations, 

because  of  the  tendency  to  resolve  do^btfil  T^^n  T'^i^^tfl?ant%  ^,^^,"'«»,,t*\.«^l-     the  tax  burden  or  the  petroleum  industry 

Items  m  the  conporate  'favor  while  realizing  '^'^nt'^^^lj^^\^   estimating          ^^  afteraction  of  these  three  major  pro- 

that  many  of  these   items   might   result  In  '^""'°^  reaerai jincome  tax.                            v\s\onB  of  the  tax  code  has  led  to  charges 

i!L«!    iif^L*^'*'   ^I    ""    Internal    Revenue  chapter  I>-Wht  General  Motors  Pays  an      ^'^^^  *^®  """J***"  ''^  companies  shoulder  an  un- 

^^m-n^JT*,""'  amount  of  thU  "over-  effective  Federal  Ta^^t^of^  P^ce^     reasonably  light  tax  burden.  On  October  21. 

•Utement    of  the  provision  for  Federal  In-  while  ITT  Itoucs  iTsFto^LT^^H^     ^^'^^'  **^«  Congressional  Record  Included  an 

come  taxes  cannot  be  determined  from  pub-  xo    1    PiicEi*^                  "s™*!-  Tax  Rate      analysis  of  the  Industry's  tax  burden  com- 

.„  1^**'"'^*1'°°  "°"'***'  no  attempt  was  made  ^t  i.  m-«,  ^--^^  tvi    ♦        *  ^     .^  .  .^           P"«<*  *'y  ^-^^  O"  ^««*-  The  study  concluded 

in  this  study  to  adjust  for  this  amount  in  „,"  **  clear  from  this  tax  study  that  there     that  the  large  oil  comoanles  paid  an  effec- 

arrtving  at  the  estimated  current  Federal  In-  **^**  a  great  disparity  In  the  effective  taxes     tlve  rate  of  8.7%  on  a  before  tax  net  Income 

come  tax  liability.  PaW  to  the  federal  government  by  the  largest     of  $8.8  billion.  whUe  their  statutory  tax  rate 

intxrperiod  tax  allocation  corporations  of  America.  For  example:                  supposedly  remained  at  48%.  The  publica- 

Another  major  problem   in  estimating  a  «                          [In  percent]                                   tlon  of  these  figures  touched  off  a  controversy 

Federal  Income  tax  liability  Involves  the  use  ^                                                                                    between   the    Industry   and   public   Interest 

of  the  accounting  technique  referred  to  as         J7^ *-2     groups  over  the  proper  policy  of  taxing  the 

"comprehensive    Ux    allocation"    The    Ac  General  Motors. 24.6     oil  industry.  The  heat  of  the  debate  on  oil 

counting  Principles  Board  of  the  American  ^®Zi^                                                                           **^**  Increased  considerably  with  the  recent 

Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  in         ^ *■»     publication    of   Taxation    with   Representa- 

Oplnlon  No.  11.  stated  that  "the  tax  effect  S         General  Motors 48.2     tion's    compendium    of    study    papers.    The 

a  timing  difference  should  be  m^ureS  by  '®^                                                                           f  "/"y  P^P*''  «"""«**  ^'^«  Petroleum  Indus- 

the  differential  between  income  ta.esTom  ^^^ 1  ^fy  s    Tax  Burden,   was  prepared   by  several 

puted  with   and   without   Inclusion   of  toe         General  Motors 44.6     knowledgeable  tax  lawyers  and  economists. 

transaction  creating  the  difference  between  At  first  glance.  It  might  seem  that  Gen-      "^t!  t''^  Zn^rt^T^l/^.l*""  T'''^"         k 

taxable   income  and  pretax  accounting   in-  eral  Motors  and  some  other  old  line  gtents     tJ^  ^^f^^i^Z^I-ItL^l^  .T^        ,*°''  ""''^ 

Sf  L^  '^"'""«  '"^^^^^  "^^  «P«°^«  'O'  '*°'^  P*y^«  ^^'^l^  «'««^'="^'''  t"  r»t««-  Should      ure.^ni'^f  t^  S!^en%.e  U^  ^J^^^f^ 

the  period  includes  the  tax  effects  of  trans-  hire  a  new  set  of  tax  lawyers.  When  my  tax     d^cS^whithtr  t^^^,;  ^t.^»^?        .     h^ 

^»ons  entering  into  the  detennlnatlon  of  study  figures  were  relea^d  last  year,  many     Sic  IncoS^  or  toSd^al^Sc^L  fro™ 

results  of  operations  for  the  period.  The  re-  stockholders  of  these    "old  line  giants"  weri      ^relin  so^s 

In^  '^u.^U^  *"  amounts  refiect  the  tax  asking  why  their  "chosen->Ompanles"  were         Se  are^ubtle    but  invalid  wa«  f^  in 

eff«;t8  Which  will  reverse  In  future  periods.  Paylng  such  high  taxes  while  others  paid  so      crea^  the  sta^  Imount  of  tixts^Td  ^  thl 

The  measurement  of  Income  tax  exoense  be-  little?                                                                                ,  ^     *  tne  stated  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the 

~mes  thereby  a  consistent  and  ta^arp^^  Tho«,  stockholders   should  be  comforted     S^T^eveT'Sid    by"' t£'  "c^^XuoT  ^i 

^^  ^I'^l^  °'  matching  revenue  and  ex-  to  know  that  the  answers  to  their  questions     Sid   not   b^   taclude^   as  S    ^ev  ^ 

Tpe^^io^  ••'(Ln^^X'?m?r"es^LT"'''  °'  af  T.'''  ^  the"quest.onable  competence"     p^ 'JyThe  ^onf^^erlt  TheTlflng^trtl^ 

vteton  foT  in^m!  Vir                   ]^.       ^  P"^'  }^^^  comoany's  tax  lawyers.                                     According   to  economists  James   Cox  and 

than  the  c^^t  ^    n't^     ^^^  '"'^^  Oentr,,!  Motors  could  not  partake  in  the     Arthur  Wright  the  most  significant  factors 

rwult   in   a^pfirJ^  ^^      7  .'^^'''^   **"  conglomerate    buying   sprees    of    the    1980'8     leading  to  the  Industry's  deflated  tax  burden 

UabUlty"   L^   ^al^^^t^^'T^f^,  ."^     r^.'^^r^"  °'  *  wholesale  attack  from      U  the  operation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 

"■y     being   recorded   on   the   financial  the  Justice  Department's  Antitrust  division,      the  percentage  depletion  deduction.  By  their 
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calculations,  the  foreign  tax  credit  accounts 
for  a  15%  reduction.  The  Intangible  drilling 
expense  deflates  the  effective  tax  rate  by 
about  2.1%.  Other  provisions  of  the  tax  code 


operate   to   further   reduce    the    federal   tax 
burden  by  8.3%.  Depletion  reduces  by  14.6%. 
My  anal3rsts  of  the  10-K  forms  of  the  eight- 
een major  oil  companies  Illustrates  that  the 


OIL  COMPANIES  1972 


Industry's  effective  Federal  corporate  tax  rate 
In  1972  has  been  reduced  to  8.3% .  The  follow- 
ing Is  a  breakdown  by  company  of  those 
figures: 


Adjusted 

net  income 

betore 

Federal 

Income  tax 

(ttiousands) 


Approximate 

cuifent 

Federal 

Income  tax 

(thousands) 


Effective 

rate 

(percent) 


1.  EXXOB ,,„ 

2.  MoMOil »5W. 

3.  Texaco  Inc go?. 

4.  Gulf  Oil 233, 

5.  Standard  Oil  ((Ulifomia) 334, 

6.  Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 390, 

7.  Shell  Oil 

8.  Atlantic  Richfield 211, 

9.  ContinenUI  Oil 207. 

10.  Tenneco 246, 


711 
000 
207 
096 

445 

753 


$17,300 

2.9 

23, 600 

2.7 

12,000 

5.2 

19,400 

5.8 

74,682 

19.1 

16, 141 
12,371 
34,287 


7.6 
6.0 
13.9 


Adjusted 
net  income     Approximate 


before 

Federal 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


current 

Federal 

income  tax 

(thousands) 


Effective 

rate 

(percent) 


11.  Philips  Petroleum 164,650  39.221 

12.  Occidental  Petroleum 

13.  Sun  Oil  Co 182.291  9,044 

14.  Union  Oil 152,166  9,800 

15.  Cities  Service 126,254  32,662 

16.  Ashland  Oil (') 

17.  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio _  P)  ,.  „, 

18.  Getty  Oil 129.525  18.367 

Total 3.837.412  318.875 


23.  S 
0 

5.0 
6.4 

25.9 


14.2 


8.3 


I  The  minority  Interest  and/or  the  income  or  loss  reported  under  the  equity  method  v»as  not  separately  disclosed.  Data  for  this  company,  therefore,  has  been  omitted. 


THE     ORIGIN     OF     THE     DEPLETION     AIXOWANCE 

The  origin  of  the  depletion  allowance  Is 
rooted  In  the  concept  of  property  deprecia- 
tion Included  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1913. 
Congress  felt  that  some  allowance  had  to  l>e 
made  for  the  loss  in  value  of  property  used 
In  the  course  of  conducting  business.  Tradi- 
tional depreciation.  It  was  later  reasoned,  did 
not  apply  to  oil  and  gas  companies,  for  It 
did  not  account  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
minerals  they  produced. 

The  oil  companies  thought  that  to  be  equi- 
table, the  depreciation  deduction  should  t>e 
allowed  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  min- 
eral deposit.  In  1918  a  system  of  "discovery 
value  depletion"  was  devised  for  thit  pur- 
pose. 

Tha  obJectlve-QfdlscovCTy-v^lue  depletion 
was  to  provide  anincentlve  for^xploration 
and  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
within  the  United  States.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  idea  that  the  capital  value  of  the  pro- 
ducing property  is  the  amount  to  be  recov- 
ered through  the  depletion  allowance — rather 
than  simply  the  taxpayers  capital  invest- 
ment— such  as  oil  rigs — In  the  property. 

Discovery  value  depletion  proved  difficult 
to  administer,  since  determination  'of  the 
value  of  the  producing  property  proved  a 
difficult  and  vague  task,  causing  Congress  to 
switch  to  percentage  depletion  at  the  rate  of 


27Vi  '"r .  Long  held  by  the  Industry  as  a  sacred 
and  scientific  figure,  the  27^4%  depletion 
T&ib  was  simply  a  compromise  between  the 
rate  of  25  ■>  voted  by  the  House  and  30% 
voted  by  the  Senate  In  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1926.  The  allowance  remained  at  this  rate 
until  the  Revenue  Act  of  1969  reduced  the 
percentage  to  22%.  This  Is  how  percentage 
depletion  established  Its  foothold  In  the  tax 
code.  It  has  never  been  a  precisely  calculated 
economic  principle. 

For  tax  purposes,  the  operator  of  a  produc- 
ing property — or  an  investor  with  a  direct 
Interest — is  allowed  to  deduct  from  his  taxa- 
ble income  22  %  of  his  gross  Income  from  the 
property.  This  deduction  was  limited  to  100% 
of  net  income  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921. 
In  1924.  the  limitation  was  reduced  to  50% 
of  net  Income,  where  It  stands  today. 

The  advantages  to  the  taxpayer  of  this 
scheme  are  clear — percentage  depletion  may 
be  claimed  as  long  as  there  Is  Income  from 
the  property.  The  net  Income  limitation 
works  only  to  limit  the  Impact  of  the  deduc- 
tion within  one  taxable  year.  There  is  no 
limitation  which  applies  over  the  productive 
life  of  the  property.  Professor  J.  Reld  Ham- 
brick  of  The  George  Washington  Unlverelty 
Law  School  has  calculated  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  allowance,  the  level  of  depletion 
allowance  actually  claimed  for  tax  purposes 
Is  sixteen  times  the  level  of  deduction  that 


(In  thousands  of  barrels  per  day| 


would  be  allowed  If  depletion  were  limited  to 
the  actual  dlmlshing  value  of  the  property's 
oU  field. 

THE    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE   AND    KONOPOLT 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  creates 
a  natural  tax  haven  for  the  major  integrated 
firm — of  which  there  are  18 — ^whlch  produces 
Its  own  crude  oil.  A  refiner  in  control  of  his 
own  sources  of  crude  oil  can  shift  profit  dol- 
lars to  "tax  haven"  production.  By  charging 
high  prices  for  the  crude  oil  it  buys  from 
Itself — by  Inflating  Its  Internal  transfer 
prices — the  firm  can  shift  profits  to  produc- 
tion, where  the  effective  tax  rate  Is  low. 
Theoretically,  with  a  corporate  tax  rate  of 
48%  and  a  depletion  allowance  of  22%  the 
tax  savings  which  arises  from  profit  shifting 
are  substantial.  It  is  therefore  likely  to  ex- 
pect that  any  crude  oil  price  increases  will 
be  translated  Into  direct  tax  savings. 

The  movement  to  crude  oil  production  by 
the  majors  Is  causing  higher  crude  prices, 
as  oil  companies  transfer  their  profit  dol- 
lars to  production  tax  shelters. 

Crude  oil  production  is  controlled  mainly 
by  a  limited  numl>er  of  large  firms,  whose 
Integrated  structure  has  placed  upward 
pressure  on  crude  oil  prices,  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  depletion  allowance.  The  follow- 
ing data  on  the  crude  oil  self-sufflciency  of 
the  majors  documents  this  trend. 


1958 


1972 


Rank (by  refinery 
input)  in  group 


1958       1972    Company 


Crude  input 

runs  to 

refineries 


Net  U.S.  crude 
production 


Production  as 
percent  of  re- 
finery runs  > 


Crude  input 

runs  to 

refineries 


tiet  U.S.  crude 
production 


Production  a> 

percent  of  ri- 

finery  runs  > 


(3) 

(2) 
(4) 


(6) 
(5) 

(13) 
(18) 
(10) 

(11) 
(19) 


(15) 
(1«) 
(17) 
(16) 


10 


11 


Exxon _ --- 74|.0  375.7  50.2 

shST" :::::::::::::::::."-'";         «64.o  301:7  65:0 

Standard  (Indiana) MO  6  278.0  43.4 

Mobil... - ^^0^^ ^ M-6 

5  largest  oil  companies 2.»2.7  l-SJ*  III 

Standard  (California) «•<  2W-7  K.S 

Gulf 485.0  316.9  M-a 

Atlanlic-Richfieid .—;-: a-- ;i-i- 

Atlantic «5-6  84.9  45.7 

Richfield 190  M|  JJ « 

Phillips 218-3  "«•»  >•* 

^""do ::::::::::: 212:1 mi «i6 

sunray :::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::: iw-i i±^ ^» 

10  lariest  oil  companies.  4.804.2  2.542.3  52.9 

Union  Oil  (California) ----- 14-4 ji-i 

Union 151*  »••  2| 

Pure  152.0  Ml7  38.6 

Standard  (Ohio)  :...: {g-J  ,»••  «> 

Continental M«-8  136-5  n.J 


1.029.0  970.0                       94.1 

1.012.0  1801.5                        7J-J 

986.0  638.0                     6i7 

956.0  487.0                     50.9 

856.0  394.0 «tO 

4.839.0  3,290.5  «■} 
815.4  462.0  56.7 
767.3  560.9  Jll 
7114  437.3                     613 

"5«:6 267.S 2-i 

481.0  281.0                     58.4 

8.161.1  5.29».3 «*J 

415.9  mTl                    83.3 

mi a.'6 p. 

340.0  220.0                     M.4 
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Rank(byref>nery 
input)  in  group 

1958       1972    Company 


1958 


1972 


Crude  input 

runs  to 

refineries 


Net  U.S.  crude 
production 


Production  as 
percent  of  re- 
finery runs  > 


Crude  input 

runs  to 

refineries 


Net  U.S.  crude 
.     production 


Production  as 
percent  of  re- 
finery runs  1 


(9) 

(12) 

(20) 

(8) 


14  Cities  Service. 

15  Getty. 

Tidewater 

Skelly I-. 

Sinclair'..;.. 


251.8 


90.4 


35.9 


192.2 
48.9 

420.6 


79.2 

64.1 
114.5 


41.2 

131.1 
27.2 


Total. 


1,493.8 


659.0 


1958  maiors 

U.S.  totals 

5  majors  as  percent  of  totals 


992.7 

849.5 

38 


1. 551. 5 

3,201.3 

48.5 


51.8 


269.0  215.3                       80.0 

194.0  3  316.0                    162.8 

1,618.5  2__ "•■  044.0 ~. 

4, 839. 0  iTzioTs            68 

9,779.6       6,340.3 

49.5  51.9 


I  Represents  degree  of  integration 

I  Texaco  reports  gioss  production,  net  estimated  at  %l\^i  percent  of  gross. 

'  Includes  some  Canadian  pioduction. 

•  Getty  data  in  1972  includes  Skelly. 


High  crude  oil  self-sufficiency  has  made 
the  Increased  price  of  crude  oil  a  fact  of  life 
m  our  domestic  economy.  Crude  oil  prices 
are  rarely  established  through  open,  arms- 
length  bargaining.  Crude  prices  are  "posted" 
or  set  for  each  producing  area  by  the  major 
producere  for  that  area.  Posted  prices  ars  a 
product  of  an  imperfect  competitive  situa- 
tion— they  are  insulated  from  the  dynamic 
interaction  of  supply  and  demand. 

A  significant  development  that  has  oc- 
curred dvirlng  the  recent  period  cf  fuel  and 
gasoline  shortage  has  bsen  the  escalation  of 
crude  oil  prices.  In  the  three  months  since 
March  1073,  crude  oil  prices  have  risen  70 
cents  to  75  cents  per  barrel,  as  documented 
In  the  011  and  Oas  Journal,  June  18,  1973. 
In  order  to  counteract  the  deteriorating  do- 
mestic profit  picture,  the  majors  appear  to 
l>e  reacting  In  two  ways.  First,  they  have 
raised  crude  prices.  Second,  they  have  taken 
an  Increased  Interest  In  the  profitability  of 
their  marketing  operations  at  the  gas  pump — 
a  point  I  will  discuss  later  at  greater  length. 
The  capability  of  raising  crude  prices,  how- 
ever. Is  directly  linked  to  the  operation  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance.  As 
Thomas  Field,  Executive  Director  of  Taxa- 
tion with  Representation  has  stated,  "There 
Is  an  Incentive  to  raise  crude  oil  prices  In 
the  very  existence  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion deduction." 

While  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  majors 
to  maintain  high  crude  prices,  the  inflated 
price  structure  places  heavy  burdens  on  the 
Independent  refiners,  distributors,  and  mar- 
keters. Dr.  Fred  Allvlne,  an  economist  spe- 
cializing In  the  oil  industry,  has  pointed  out : 

"High  and  noncompetitive  crude  oil  prices 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  independ- 
ent refining  capacity,  the  demise  of  the  In- 
dependent terminal  operators,  the  selling  out 
of  the  Independent  marketers,  and  the  take- 
over of  integrated  oil  companies  having  a 
low  degree  of  crude  oil  self-sufficiency." 

Concentration  In  the  refining  Industry  Is 
high.  Although  there  are  253  domestic  re- 
fineries, the  largest  eight — all  controlled  by 
the  major  oil  companies — produce  over  66% 
of  the  supply  of  finished  products.  For  the 
Independent  refiner,  the  availability  of  crude 
oil  Is  the  critical  factor  In  his  operations. 
With  no  captive  source  of  supply,  the  In- 
dependent must  rely  on  the  major  for  his 
crude.  Through  exchange  agreements,  the 
majors  can  effectively  control  the  operations 
of  the  Independent  refiner. 

Under  the  old  oil  Import  quota  system, 
which  limited  the  total  supply  of  crude  oil 
to  the  domestic  market,  these  exchange 
agreements  were  vital  to  the  survival  of  In- 
land Indepehdent  refiners  who  were  unable 
to  find  sufficient  crude  oil  supplies.  A  survey 
conducted  by  the  Independent  Refiners  As- 
•oclatlon  of  America  concluded  that  In 
March.  300.000  barrels  a  day  of  refinery  ca- 
pacity was  not  being  used  because  of  the  lack 
of  crude  oil.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Import 
quota  system  has  been  abolished,  this  situa- 


•  Sinclair  acquired  by  Atlantic-Richrield;  part  of  property  spun  oil  to  BP  (United  States);  BP 
(United  States)  now  merged  with  Standard  of  Ohio. 

Sources:  1958— Joel  Diilam,  "The  Petroleum  Industry"  in  "Adams  Structure  of  American  In- 
dustry." 1972— National  Petroleum  News,  Mid-May  Factbook,  1973. 


tion  of  dependence  and  shortage  for  the  In- 
dependent still  exists. 

AUvine's  conclusions  are  supported  by  In- 
vestigations into  the  refining  industry  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Michael  L. 
Olassman,  chief  of  the  FTC's  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Evidence,  describes  the  implications  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  on  down- 
stream activities  in  the  following  memoran- 
dum: 

"The  oil  depletion  allowance  may  directly 
encourage  the  exploration  for  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  domestic  crude  oil  sources,  but 
It  may  Indirectly  bring  about  results  which 
limit  the  supply  of  refined  products  by  re- 
straining entry  Into  the  refining  segment  of 
the  industry  by  non-integrated  firms.  This 
result  may  occur  because  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  creates  an  incentive  to  higher 
crude  prices." 

Beyond  this  fact,  there  appears  to  be  a 
feedback  effect  which  exacerbates  the  Im- 
pact of  the  depletion  allowance  on  oil  sup- 
plies— with  fewer  refiners  the  demand  for 
crude  is  curtailed.  The  supply  will  be  re- 
stricted to  meet  this  demand — all  at  higher 
prices. 

The  majors  have  a  vested  Interest  in  a  neu- 
tralized Independent  sector.  Glassman  of  the 
FTC  maintains  that  the  majors  carefully 
manipulate  the  price  of  crude  to  maximize 
profits  while  protecting  the  captive  but  Im- 
potent Independent  refiners. 

".  .  .  the  majors  must  not  choose  a  crude 
price  so  high  that  the  Independents  go  out 
of  business  as  the  result  of  earning  zero 
profits,  for  if  the  independents  shut  down, 
the  majors  will  lose  customers  for  one-half 
of  their  crude  production.  Rather  they  will 
select  a  crude  oil  price  which  permits  re- 
finery profits  margins  which  are  large  enough 
to  Induce  the  present  Independents  to  stay 
In  the  market  but  will  not  t>e  large  enough 
to  Induce  new  independents  to  enter  the  In- 
dustry, Increase  the  supply  of  refined  prod- 
ucts, and  cause  prices  and  profits  in  the  oil 
industry  to  decline." 

The  facts  appear  to  l>olster  Classman's 
contention  that  the  barriers  to  entry  into 
refining  are  exceedingly  high.  In  the  Eastern 
region  of  the  country  (Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration District  No.  1)  only  one  independent 
refinery  has  l)een  built  since  1950 — a  small 
2,000-barrel  per  day  facility  In  Florida.  No 
refinery  In  excess  of  10,000  barrels  per  day, 
has  been  built  In  the  Oulf  Coast  Region 
(P.A.D.  3)  during  the  same  time  period. 

LACK   OF  FINANCIAL  DATA  ON  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Part  of  the  difficulty  In  detailing  the  FTC's 
claim  stems  from  the  lack  of  adequate  finan- 
cial data.  Inadequate  SEC  requirements  on 
divisional  reporting  obscures  the  magnitude 
of  profit  shifting  t>etween  production  and 
marketing  activities.  In  1967  the  IRS  took 
steps  to  require  more  extensive  reporting  by 
the  oil  companies  on  their  use  of  the  deple- 
tion deduction.  This  data — required  on  form 
O  and  form  M  of  the  Income  tax  return — was 


to  l3e  compiled  in  connection  with  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau's  survey  of  mineral  industries. 
This  census  is  compiled  every  five  years.  With 
these  two  complementary  sources  of  data, 
the  quality  of  public  debate  on  this  vital 
area  of  public  policy  would  have  Improved 
markedly.  Unfortunately  the  IRS  failed  to 
fulfill  Its  commitment.  Although  data  was 
requested  with  the  1967  filing,  this  data  was 
only  partially  compiled.  Since  that  time  the 
requirement  has  been  dropped.  While  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  IRS  to  develop  and 
oversee  adequate  reporting  requirements,  I 
have  little  optimism.  As  Thomas  Field  of 
Taxation  with  Representation  says: 

"If  the  IRS  decides  to  study  crude  petro- 
leum prices,  I  do  have  one  recommendation 
to  make,  and  that  is  that  the  existing  IRS 
offices  handling  the  petroleum  area  not  con- 
duct this  study.  Although  I  have  many  good 
friends  who  are  solid  people  In  some  of  these 
offices,  the  fact  is  that  I  regard  many  of 
the  people  who  staff  the  IRS  petroleum  and 
minerals  offices  as  superannuated  and  as 
people  about  whose  loyalty  to  the  service  and 
to  the  public  interest  I  sometimes  have  had 
questions." 

The*  Impact  of  the  depletion  allowance  on 
the  structure  of  the  Industry  appears  to  be 
significant.  This  special  provision,  which  be- 
gan as  an  open-ended  alternative  to  depre- 
ciation, not  only  has  resulted  In  a  Treasury 
loss  of  over  $1  billion  annually,  but  also  has 
precipitated  an  economic  climate  In  which 
monopoly  control  is  essential  for  a  successful 
business  operation.  The  costs  to  the  consumer 
in  higher  product  prices  have  yet  to  l>e  realis- 
tically assessed.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that 
Inefficiencies  In  distribution  arising  from  ex- 
cessive market  concentration  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortages  In  petroleum 
products  of  recent  months. 

THE  WmiTE-OFF  OF  INTANGIBLE  DSILLINC  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

The  provision  for  expensing  Intangible 
drilling  costs  arose  through  administrative 
regulation — it  was  not  granted  by  Congress. 
Intangible  drilling  costs  represent  about  75% 
of  the  coets  of  drilling  a  well.  They  include 
the  direct  expenditures  for  labor,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, and  the  like  tl;at  are  Incurred  in  the 
drilling  and  equipping  of  oil  and  gas  wells. 
The  option  to  expense  rather  than  capitalize 
these  costs  arose  with  a  Treasury  decision 
in  1917  and  was  carried  through  subsequent 
Treasury  rulings.  It^was  later  written  Into 
the  tax  code  after  it  Had  been  used  for  thirty 
yean  by  Administrative  ruling. 

If  It  were  not  for  this  provision  the  indus- 
try would  have  to  capitalize  these  develop- 
ment expenditures  and  recover  them  through 
the  depletion  allowance.  When  percentage 
depletion  is  claimed  It  generally  duplicates 
and  recovere  most  of  the  same  costs  that 
have  been  deducted  as  Intangible  drilling 
exi)enses.  Yet  under  existing  law  no  adjust- 
ment of  percentage  depletion  Is  required. 
This  is  a  striking  example  of  a  double  deduc- 
tion for  the  same  dollar  of  costs. 
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In  addition  to  electing  the  option  for  bis 
Intangible  costs,  the  taxpayer  Is  offered  a 
similar  choice  to  expense  or  capitalize  his 
dry  hole  costs — the  cost  Incurred  In  drilling 
unsuccessful  wells.  The  Importance  of  these 
various  options  rests  on  the  flexibility  given 
to  the  taxpayer  in  offsetting  his  tax  liability. 
The  only  constraint  that  must  be  Juggled  Is 
the  50%  net  Income  limitation  pertaining  to 
the  depletion  deduction.  As  a  result  of  this 
flexibility  in  the  tax  code,  production  deci- 
sions can  arise  which  bear  little  relationship 
to  rational  economic  criteria. 

ORIGINS    OP   THB    FORXICN   TAX   CRZDIT 

The  industry  finds  another  large  tax  ad- 
vantage In  the  credit  allowed  for  tskxes  paid 
to  foreign  governments.  The  foreign  tax 
credit  found  Its  way  Into  the  tax  code  of 
1918,  but  Its  application  to  the  petroleum 
Industry  did  not  become  widespread  until 
domestic  oil  companies  moved  Into  foreign 
operations  In  the  late  1940'8.  Since  that  time, 
massive  Investments  have  been  made  by  the 
majors  In  foreign  production.  The  following 
table  reflects  this  trend. 
J»roduc£ton  of  Oil  by  Selected  V.S.  Companies 
in  Foreign  Countries  Outside  North  Amer- 
ica—1950  and  196e 

[Thousand  bairels  per  day] 

1950: 

Exxon 1,016 

Mobil . ^ 129 

Texaco [ 190 

Gulf 403 

Shell 459 

1966: 

Exxon 2,831 

Mobil 864 

Texaco ^^_  1,164 

Q-alt 1,710 

Shell 2,093 

[Source:  Adelman,  The  World  Petroleum 
Market] 

The  purpose  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  was 
to  eliminate  double  taxation  of  a  company's 
business  activities.  It  was  argued  that,  pro- 
vided the  foreign  tax  remains  the  same  as  the 
TJS.  tax  rate,  it  secures  tax  neutrality  with 
respect  to  the  choice  between  domestic  and 
foreign  Investment.  However,  the  foreign  tax 
credit  sjretem  does  not  always  work  out  that 
way. 

In  many  coimtrles  the  corporate  tax  rate 
Is  less  than  the  company  would  pay  In  the 
VS.,  providing  an  Initial  Incentive  to  go 
abroad. 

Beyond  the  basic  reduction  In  the  tax  rate, 
many  American  corporations  repatriate  Just 
enough  of  their  foreign  earnings  to  offset 
their  domestic  taxes  through  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  Because  of  tax  deferral  provisions  In 
another  section  of  the  tax  code,  the  rest  of 
the  company's  foreign  earnings  can  be  In- 
definitely deferred  from  U.8.  taxation.  A3 
corporations  become  untaxed  in  America,  we 
can  primarily  thank  the  foreign  tax  credit, 
over  and  above  any  other  provision. 

With  growing  operations  abroad,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  ht«  become  an  Increasingly 
Important  mechanism  by  which  the  major 
oil  companies  significantly  reduce  their  tax 
burden.  The  following  table  demonstrates 
this  fact: 

NET  TAX  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT  IN  3 
MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  IN  1970 

|ln  nullions) 


Total       Net  tax       Foreign         Net  tax 
OtI  corporations        income       before  tax  credit    after  FTC 

FTC 


A J2.798           $168  $133              $35 

B 2.651              231  213                 18 

C 2.135            114  101                13 

Total 1447 


■  Total  foreign  tax  credit  for  only  3  oil  companies  1970. 


IMPLICATIONS  or  THE  POBXION  TAX  CXXDIT 

The  operation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  aids 
a  privileged  few  multinational  firms.  For 
the  solely  domestic  segment  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  this  provision  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  operation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit, 
like  the  depletion  allowance,  created  per- 
verse Incentives  for  the  oU  Industry.  In  the 
years  after  World  War  II,  domestic  Involve- 
ment In  foreign  production  Increased  con- 
siderably. With  this  Increasing  Involvement, 
foreign  governments  placed  growing  pressure 
on  the  oil  companies  to  Increase  their  royalty 
pajrments.  To  the  oil  companies,  the  advan- 
tage of  claiming  these  Increased  payments 
AS  taxes  rather  than  royalties  was  clear.  A 
tax  payment  can  be  credited  against  a  U.S. 
tax  liability,  where  as  a  royalty  payment 
must  be  treated  as  a  deductible  b\islness  ex- 
pense when  computing  U.S.  taxes.  It  was 
In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  oil  companies  to 
persuade  their  host  governments  to  enact 
Income  tax  statutes  to  replace  their  royalty 
claims.  In  1954  King  Baud  changed  the 
royalty  pajrments  Into  a  tax,  as  requested 
by  the  Industry,  so  that  the  companies  could 
benefit  from  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

The  Impact  of  the  ruling  has  been  to 
create  an  artificial  Incentive  for  Investment 
abroad.  Whereas  the  domestic  producer  must 
pay  for  mineral  rights  to  land  through  roy- 
alty payments,  which  are  treated  as  a  busi- 
ness expense,  the  same  payments  by  a  foreign 
producer  qualifies  as  a  tax  credit.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  foreign  tax  credit  would 
put  domestic  production  In  a  more  competi- 
tive position  with  foreign  development. 

TAX  OEFERXALS 

The  tax  deferral  provision  allows  the  earn- 
ings of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  UJ3.  corpora- 
tions to  enjoy  a  deferment  of  VS.  tax  until 
remitted  as  dividends.  Since  most  earnings 
are  reinvested  abroad  In  fixed  assets,  this 
virtually  amounts  to  a  permanent  exemption 
from  federal  tax.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
average  effective  rate  of  foreign  taxes  on 
profits  of  UJ3.  aflUlates  Is  In  the  order  of 
about  36%  and  that  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
VS.  corporations  paid  nearly  |1  billion  less 
In  foreign  profits  taxes  than  they  wotild  have 
paid  under  the  VS.  Income  tax.  Deferral 
clearly  introduces  a  non-neutral  Incentive 
to  Invest  abroad  and  Is  difficult  to  defend 
on  both  equity  and  efficiency  grounds.  Be- 
tween them,  the  deferral  and  the  foreign  tax 
credit  provide  a  fantastic  Incentive  to  Invest 
abroad. 

If  deferrals  were  to  be  terminated,  while 
the  tax  credit  was  continued,  the  revenue 
gains  would  be  estimated  anywhere  be- 
tween $160  and  $900  million. 

Mr.  William  Barrett,  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  In  his  examination  of  cap- 
ital expenditure  patterns  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  documented  the 
growing  shift  In  capital  Investment  abroad  In 
recent  years.  With  the  declining  profitability 
of  domestic  production,  appealing  tax  incen- 
tives for  foreign  Investment  have  created 
ai^  alternative  for  the  large  multinational 
firms. 

In  1963  oU  exploration  efforts,  surveyed 
by  Chase  Manhattan's  Oroup,  the  largest 
twenty-seven  to  thirty-one  oil  companies 
totaled  96,628  million  In  capital  and  ex- 
ploration expenditures  worldwide.  Of  this 
total,  70.4%  was  dedicated  to  domestic  ex- 
ploration and  29.6%  to  foreign.  By  1971,  this 
pattern  had  lifted  dramatically.  Of  the  total 
worldwide  expenditure  of  913,778  million, 
only  48.5%  was  expended  domestically,  while 
51.5%  was  devoted  to  foreign  production. 
Until  the  announcement  of  the  new  fee- 
free  import  system,  much  of  this  production 
was  limited  In  its  benefit  to  the  U.S.  market 
by  virtue  of  the  oil  Import  quota  restriction. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  but  not 
resolved,  whether  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies have  developed  an  allegiance  to  them- 
selves which  overrides  any  other.  In  their 
operation   tbey   serve   neither   the    Interests 


of  the  producing  nation  nor  the  consuming 
nation.  M.  A.  Adelman  In  his  book.  The 
World  Petroleum  Market,  touches  on  this 
point  when  he  claims  that  the  oil  companies 
are  merely  the  tax  collectors  for  the  Organl- 
zatlon  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC) .  If  this  thesis  Is  valid,  the  world  oU 
shortage  is  no  shortage  at  all,  but  really 
the  product  of  cooperation  between  the  oil 
companies  and  OPEC  In  the  face  of  unwit- 
ting passivity  of  the  oU  consuming  nations. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  resolve  these  Issues 
here — but  the  question  remains.  Has  the  tax 
code  worked  to  subvert  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  by  encouraging  excessive  for- 
eign Investment  without  hope  of  an  adequate 
return  to  the  American  people? 

CASOLINI  MARKETING 

The  declining  profit  picture  In  domestic 
production  has  led  to  new  business  strategies 
by  the  major  petroleum  companies — the  In- 
crease In  crude  prices,  growing  foreign  In- 
vestment, and  the  elimination  of  Independ- 
ent marketers.  To  Increase  profits.  In  addition 
to  the  shifting  of  profit  dollars  Into  the  for- 
eign tax  havens,  the  major  companies  are 
looking  to  their  domestic  marketing  struc- 
ture to  provide  more  profits.  In  the  past,  the 
marketing  structure  has  been  subsidized  by 
the  production  division  of  the  giant  firms. 
In  order  to  make  their  distribution  network 
more  profitable,  the  major  companies  must 
streamline  their  operations — consolidating 
marketing  operations  Into  a  smaller  number 
of  high  volume  stations  and  close  marginal, 
low-volume  outlets. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  majors  In  their 
scheme  to  Increase  profits  from  marketing  Is 
the  Independent  marketer. 

As  Independent,  dlscotmt  marketer — Hud- 
son, Martin,  Pill  'em  Past — operates  on  a 
high-volume,  low-cost,  low-price  basis.  They 
are  geared  to  sell  gasoline  as  opposed  to 
credit  cards,  games,  prizes,  and  spare  parts. 
Most  don't  even  maintain  garages  and  car 
racks.  By  virtue  of  their  greater  efficiency, 
they  are  capable  of  selling  gasoline  at  3<  to 
5^  per  g^allon  less  than  the  major  brands — 
Texaco,  Exxon,  Oulf,  and  so  on. 

The  Independent  gasoline  marketer  has  a 
significance  which  far  outweighs  his  market 
share.  The  Independent  serves  as  the  only 
counter  balance  to  the  massive  market  con- 
trol exerted  by  the  majors.  He  offers  sub- 
stantial price  competition. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  majors  have  taken  ad- 
vantage at-  this  recent  period  of  contrived 
shortages  not  only  to  streamline  their  own 
marketing  operations,  but  also  to  place  a 
squeeze  on  the  Independent  marketer.  Since 
the  Independent  marketer  receives  only  about 
2%  of  his  supplies  from  major  refineries,  the 
interests  of  the  independent  reSner  and  the 
marketer  are  closely  tied.  With  this  relation- 
ship in  mind,  the  major  oil  companies  have 
tightened  the  supply  of  crude  to  the  Inde- 
pendent refiners.  The  resulting  chain  of 
events  would  eventually  start  choking  the 
independent  gas  stations — which  Is  exactly 
what  happened. 

Because  the  Independent  marketer  does  not 
have  access  to  a  captive  supply  of  finished 
products,  this  recent  period  of  shortage  has 
hit  particularly  hard.  Most  have  been  forced 
to  cut  back  service.  Many  have  been  forced 
to  close.  As  of  June  16,  1973,  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  In  the  Department  of  Interior 
estimates  that  between  1.200  and  1,300  Inde- 
pendent service  stations  have  been  forced 
to  close. 

The  loss  of  the  Independent  segment  of 
the  marketing  Industry  will  carry  significant 
Implications  for  the  American  consumer.  As 
Professor  All  vine  from  Georgia  Tech  noted, 
"when  supply  Is  fixed,  reduced  or  cut  o(f 
to  mdependents,  the  majors  are  no  longer 
concerned  about  competition  from  those 
sources."  As  the  result  of  his  own  study  in 
four  cities,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Phoenix,  Allvlne  concludes  that  when  the 
threat  of  the  Independent  is  neutralized,  gas- 
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ollne  prices  Inflate  and  achieve  a  remarkable 
sUblUty.  Allvlne  recently  stated : 

"During  the  past  38  weeks,  since  August  15, 
1072.  major  brand  prices  have  Increased  In 
those  four  markets  by  approximately  Zt  per 
gallon  and  have  remained  steady.  Much  of 
the  same  thing  has  happened  throughout 
much  of  the  U.S.  as  supplies  available  to 
the  Independents  have  been  cut  back." 

Between  the  refiner  and  the  marketer  In 
the  Petroleum  network  Is  the  wholesale  dis- 
tributor or  terminal  operator.  This  segment 
of  Independent  businessmen  has  also  suffered 
from  the  growing  control  of  the  Integrated 
majors.  For  over  a  decade,  the  livelihood  of 
the  independent  terminal  operators  has  de- 
clined, because  like  the  Independent  refiner 
and  marketer,  the  terminal  operator  has  no 
guarantee  of  supply.  He  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  market  power  of  the  Integrated  major 
firm.  George  Panuska  of  the  Independent 
Terminal  Operators  of  America  maintains 
that  the  economic  situation  has  caused  a 
deterioration  of  his  membership  since  1969: 

"While  the  number  of  Independent  ter- 
minal operators  was  rapidly  diminishing,  the 
number  of  terminals,  and  the  average  ter- 
minal capacity  available  to  the  nation  were 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  All  such  expan- 
sion became  the  private  province  of  the  Inte- 
grated oil  companies  rather  than  Independ- 
ents and  newcomers.  At  the  present  time 
their  control  over  supply  is  more  complete 
than  ever  before. " 

The  Independents  who  refine,  transport, 
and  market  petroleum  have  been  drawn  ines- 
capably within  the  web  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  The  majors — who  were  Induced 
to  expand  their  production  by  the  depletion 
aUowance — now  control  the  vital  sources  of 
supply  to  the  entire  Industry.  This  control 
has  worked  to  Isolate  the  majors  from  the 
pressure  of  the  market  place.  While  crude 
oU  shortages  have  pushed  Independents  to 
the  brink  of  economic  failure,  the  majors 
have  enjoyed  healthy  profits.  The  listing  be- 
low Illustrates  some  of  the  first  quarter 
gains  of  the  eight  fully  Integrated  majors. 

PROFITS  AND  SALES  OF  THE  8  INTEGRATED  OIL  COMPANIES, 
1972-73 


Percent 
Sales  1st      Percent  profits 

I  quarter      chanie        change 
1973     from  1st       from  Ist 
'        (In       qusrter        quarter 
■lillionsi  1972  1972 


.6 

+5 

+52 

+13 

+43 

+9 

+19 

+13 

+  10 

b 

+12 

+49 

+11 

+  12 

4 

+17 

+24 

+M 

+lb 

Atlantic  RichlieM $997.6 

Exxon 5,874 

Gulf  Oil 2.103 

Mobil  Oil 2|790 

Shell  Oil 1  089 

Standard  Oil  (Ind.) 1,469 

Standard  Oil  (Calif.) 1,808. 

Tex«» 2,495 


FINDING  A  SOLtmON:    THE  PROPKB  ROLK  OF 
TAXATION 

Eugene  Rostow,  In  his  book.  National  Pol- 
icy for  the  Oil  Industry,  In  1948  stated: 

"There  Is  no  basis  In  the  technology  of  re- 
fining for  concluding  that  bigness  of  the 
oil  companies  is  the  Inevitable  price  we  must 
pay  for  using  modern  methods  of  manufac- 
turing. On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
efflclency  in  operations — cost  per  unit — 
■mailer  firms  would  be  able  to  operate  on  a 
competitive  basis  if  the  control  of  the  majors 
over  access  to  raw  materials,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  market  on  the  other,  were  eliminated." 

Petroleum  Industry  concentration  In  1973, 
tt*8ame  as  It  was  In  1948,  Is  the  primary 
oSetacle  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  oil 
Industry.  Our  federal  tax  laws  have  been  the 
cataljrst  for  this  concentration.  As  a  result, 
the  majors  have  gained  effective  control  over 
■upplles,  markets,  and  prices.  Divesting  Is 
obviously  the  most  direct  procedure  by  which 
competition  oould  be  injected  Into  t)ie  mar- 


ket place.  The  staff  of  the  FTC  Is  already 
studying  this  alternative.  But  at  this  point 
In  time.  It  amounts  to  giving  the  patient 
medicine  to  kill  the  pain  without  ever  re- 
moving the  cancer. 

Apart  from  this  restructuring  of  the  in- 
dustry, a  serious  reconsideration  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  tax  code  on  oil  and  gas  must  be 
made.  For  too  long,  overblown  rhetoric  has 
overshadowed  substantive  analysis  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  petroleum  production.  For  ex- 
ample, special  privileges  for  oil  continue  to 
be  wrapped  in  the  banner  of  National  se- 
curity— even  though  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  has  encourageid  the  e.xhaustlon  of 
ovu"  domestic  oil  reserves  by  providing  subsi- 
dized production  and  production  for  tax 
purposes  rather  than  market  demand.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee this  spring.  Richard  Gonzales  of  Humble 
Oil  conjured  up  communism  as  an  argument 
to  Justify  the  continuation  of  the  depletion 
allowance. 

"Petroleum  continues  to  be  highly  Impor- 
tant to  security  even  with  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  intercontinental  mls- 
sUes.  The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
fight  effectively  by  conventional  means  since 
it  does  not  propose  to  start  a  nuclear  war. 
Otherwise,  Important  areas  of  the  world  will 
soon  be  lost  to  aggressors  who  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  advantage  of  any  deterioration 
In  our  ability  to  conduct  conventional  mili- 
tary operations." 

This  reasoning  is  dangerously  outdated.  No 
one  Is  arguing  the  Importance  of  petroleum 
to  national  security.  The  capacity  of  refining 
and  producing  oil  is  the  keystone  to  our 
economic  health  and  our  military  prepared- 
ness. But  the  essential  issue  for  public  policy 
Is  how  to  devise  an  effective,  economical  and 
efficient  mechanism  to  Insure  that  the  na- 
tional security  is  not  Impaired  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  petroleum  supplies  from  overseas. 
I  believe  the  best  alternative  to  accomplish 
this  task  is  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Defense  Petroleum  Reserve.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  such  a  reserve 
of  crude  oil  and  finished  petroleum  products 
as  a  kind  of  national  Insurance. 

I  will  be  Introducing  the  following  pro- 
posals that  would  provide — 

( 1 )  Elimination  of  the  federal  tax  deducti- 
bility of  radio  and  television  media  ad- 
vertising expenses  for  the  promotion  of  fossil, 
residual,  or  distillate  fuels.  If  the  industry 
is.  as  it  says,  short  of  reserves,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  encourage  expenditures  promoting 
further  use  of  their  products.  As  the  FTC 
anti-trust  investigation  points  out,  the 
monopoly  nature  of  the  indusry  makes  the 
facade  of  competition  ludicrous.  Tax  deducti- 
bility of  oil  industry  advertisement  only  adds 
insult  to  Injury  to  the  American  taxpayer- 
consumer. 

(2)  Elimination  of  deferrals  on  foreign 
earned  income  of  U.S.  wholly  or  partly  owned 
subsldleu-ies. 

(3)  Elimmatlon  of  the  Intangible  Drilling 
Deduction. 

(4)  Limitation  on  the  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  system  so  that  it  shall  not  apply  to 
property  used  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  that  depreciation  of  such  property  shall 
l>e  based  on  Its  actual  useful  life — subject 
to  the  reserve  ratio  test.  This  will  encourage 
greater  Investment  and  exploration  at  home 
rather  than  overseas. 

A  more  reasoned  approach  to  the  special 
treatment  of  petroleum  would  Include  many 
of  the  Issues  raised  in  this  chapter.  How- 
ever, the  discussion  should  also  Include  an 
entire  range  of  new  concerns.  Ideally,  taxa- 
tion of  energy  should  be  geared  to  limiting 
its  careless  and  excessive  use  of  irreplaceable 
resources.  That  Is,  a  tax  can  be  an  effective 
means  to  Internalize  some  of  the  social  and 
environmental  costs  of  energy  consumption. 
Russell  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality,  recently  said: 

"In   the   long  run,   we   must   Increasingly 


shift  our  efforts  from  simply  finding  more 
energy  supplies  to  concerning  ourselves  with 
how  to  use  energy  to  best  meet  our  many 
needs." 

The  Federal  Tax  Code  miist  reflect  this 
new  direction.  This  means  ending  the  ex- 
cessive sul>sidies  that  encourage  consump- 
tion, and  begin  taxing  the  consumption  of 
our  most   inefficient  energy  consumers. 

The  petroleum  Industry  \b  fond  of  drawing 
a  dichotomy  between  environmental  quality 
and  economic  growth.  No  such  dichotomy 
exists.  The  national  interest  will  best  be 
served  when  this  dangerous  fabrication  is 
eliminated  Jrom  the  arena  of  public  policy. 
Sustained  economic  growth  and  sound  en- 
vironmental prlnolples  are  complementary 
goals. 

Our  tax  code  can  carry  us  toward  both 
goals. 

CBAFTxa  F — Agri-Conc:entration  and  Tax- 
Loss   Farming 

Corporations  and  individuals  seeking  to 
shelter  their  normal  Income  have  moved  into 
farming  ventures,  hoping  to  incur  a  loss  to 
offset  their  normal  Income.  As  a  result  the 
markets  for  many  agricultural  products  have 
become  distorted,  reducing  the  profit  margins 
of  many  real  farmers. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  S.  B.  Wolfe,  Director  of  the  Audit 
Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  told 
my  staff  that  in  1971  three  thousand  indi- 
viduals filed  schedule  F's — the  farm  section 
of  the  tax  return — In  Manhattan  alone.  It  Is 
also  shocking  that  374%  more  corporate 
schedule  F's  were  filed  in  1967  in  the  State 
of  New  York  than  were  filed  In  the  State  of 
Kansas.  This  all  refiects  a  dangerous  trend 
toward  the  absentee  farmer — a  trend  stimu- 
lated by  tax  benefits  rather  than  production. 
Confucius  said,  "The  best  fertilizer  is  the 
footsteps  of  the  landowner,"  but  the  current 
tax  system  works  against  that  wisdom. 

SPECIAL   TAX    FSOVISIONS    FOR    FABMEKS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  made  spe- 
cial provisions  for  farmers  as  far  back  as  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1916,  when  farmers  were 
granted  the  option  of  using  the  cash  method 
of  accounting  to  compute  their  Income  rather 
than  the  accnial  n^ethod  required  of  other 
businesses.  The  accrual  method  of  accounting 
requires  the  keeping  of  complex  records  of  all 
receipts  and  expenses  during  the  time  period 
in  which  they  were  Incurred.  This  method 
differs  from  the  cash  basis  of  accounting,  in 
which  Income  is  considered  earned  when  re- 
ceived, and  expenses  are  recorded  when  paid. 
The  great  risks  In  farming,  with  the  fluctu- 
ating possibility  of  very  good  years  or  bad 
ones,  underscore  the  need  for  the  cash 
method  for  real  farmers.  But  this  same 
method  which  Justifiably  benefited  real 
farmers,  also  provides  great  havens  for  "shel- 
ter sharks."  No  real  farmer  ever  wants  a  bad 
year — while  tax-loss  farmers  plan  on  bad 
years  so  they  can  offset  their  non-farm  In- 
come. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  legislation  relat- 
ing to  farm  taxes  reveals  no  conscious  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  establish  a  subsidy 
that  would  promote  Investment  In  agricul- 
ture. Special  farm  tax  provisions  were  made 
to  allow  for  the  special  problems  faced  by 
farmers — real  farmers.  The  tax  policy  may 
have  been  well  Intentioned,  but  In  practice 
*he  current  tax  structure  serves  only  to  un- 
dermine the-  very  farmers  It  was  originally 
Intended  to  help.  'Those  tax  provisions  at- 
tracted a  new  breed  of  farmer — the  tax-loss 
farmer — whose  interest  Is  not  In  growing 
crops  but  sheltering  his  Income.  * 

The  real  farmer  is  subject  to  burdensome 
property  taxes,  the  high  cost  of  machinery 
and  other  Inputs,  not  to  mention  weather 
fluctuations.  Insects  and  blights,  and  the  ele- 
ment of  pure  luck.  The  average  rate  of  return 
on  a  farm  Investment — not  counting  poten- 
tial growth  in  the  value  of  the  land — Is  only 
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3% — larger  farms  taking  a  greater  percentage 
of  that  3^r  than  the  smaller  farms,  many  of 
which  Just  break  even.  As  many  small  and 
medium  size  real  farms  have  been  losing  and 
going  under,  an  Increasing  number  of  cor- 
porations and  wealthy  city  dwellers  are  learn- 
ing to  lose  at  farming  and  still  get  away  with 
a  profit.  The  following  table  shows,  vividly, 
the  decline  In  farms  during  the  past  six 
years : 

Number  of  farms 

1968  3,071 

1969  2.999 

1970  -. 2,954 

1971  2,909 

1972  2.870 

1973  „. 2,831 

These  new  "farmers"  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  distort  the  normal  supply  and  de- 
mand of  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
market  place.  As  real  farmers  diminish  In 
number  and  the  number  of  tax-loss  farmers 
Increase — the  total  contribution  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  over  the  three  year 
period  1068,  1969,  and  1970. 

FEDERAL    TAX    CONTRIBUTION    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
SECTOR 


Calendar  ye 


Agriculture. 

forestry,  and 

fishing  I 


Farms ' » 


1968 J1.5 

1969. *i.6 

1970 1.6 


$1.4 
1.5 
1.4 


IJ*"*   corpo'ate   share   in    these   estimates    approximates 

>  Farms  column  is  a  subsection  of  agriculture  forestry  and 
fishing  column. 

The  Family  farms  stlU  numerically  make 
up  most  of  the  farms  of  America,  whjte  cor- 
porate farms — although  small  in  numDh^. 
are  absorbing  a  disproportionate  amounted 
the  sales  of  all  produce.  The  distortions  and 
Imbalance  caused  are  Incredible.  In  1970  only 
$100  million  of  total  agricultural  tax  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  were  made  by  corpor- 
ate farms.  Yet  while  accounting  for  only  1% 
of  all  American  farms,  these  corporate  farms 
accounted  for  38%  of  all  farm  sales. 

A  look  at  total  farm  receipts  Is  most  re- 
vealing. More  than  50%  of  all  farms  In  this 
country  have  sales  of  less  than  $5000  a  year, 
but  these  same  farms  only  account  for  7.8% 
of  total  farm  sales.  By  USDA  figures,  only 
11.7%  of  all  farms  are  grossing  more  than 
$20,000  a  year,  but  these  11.7%  of  the  farms 
account  for  67%  of  all  farm  sales.  The  same 
pattern  of  growing  concentration  discussed 
In  the  chapter  on  Small  Business  Is  reflected 
m  agriculture. 

THE  SECKET  OF  THE  TAX-LOSS  FAJtMEB 

The  Secret  behind  the  success  of  the  tax- 
loss  farmer  Is  that  farm  tax  laws  allow  one 
to  create  an  artificial  loss  on  a  farm  venture 
which  can  be  used  to  offset  non-farm  Income, 
reducing  the  amount  of  Income  subject  to 
tax  and  effecting  substantial  tax  savings. 
The  loss  Is  only  artificial  and  Is  a  phenomena 
produced  by  the  cash  method  of  accounting 
avaUable  to  farmers.  Under  this  system  farm- 
ers can  claim  deduction  in  one  year,  for  the 
costs  associated  with  growing  the  crop  or 
raising  Uvestock,  thus  creating  a  net  loss, 
and  then  sell  the  product  and  pay  tax  on  the 
profit  In  another  year  when  It  Is  more  to 
their  advantage,  "tax-wise." 

For  the  full-time  farmer,  the  gains  real- 
ized by  utilizing  the  cash  accounting  method 
are  minimal,  since  his  yearly  output  for  seed, 
feed,  and  farm  equipment  will  average  out 
over  the  years,  and  gains  realized  for  sale  of 
products  during  one  year  wlU  be  offset  by 
the  costs  of  the  product  marked  for  sale  the 
following  year.  The  cash  accounting  method 
Is  easier  for  the  average  farmer  to  work  with 


than  the  accrual  method.  It  does  not  require 
the  fanner  to  keep  inventories  of  bis  stock 
or  maintain  an  accurate  record  of  bow  much 
each  cow  eats.  Cash  accounting  simplifies 
bookkeeping  chores,  and.  In  addition.  It  al- 
lows some  fiexlblUty  In  adjusting  year  to  year 
Income. 

To  the  tax-loss  farmer,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  can  generally  afford  the  accountants 
and  bookkeepers,  cash  accounting  Is  the  key 
to  tax  savings  by  allowing  the  tax-loss  farmer 
to  make  large  premature  deductions  against 
a  high  non-farm  Income.  This  means  he  can 
postpone  paying  taxes  on  that  percentage  of 
his  non-farm  income  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  his  farm  deductions. 

While  theoretically  the  tax-loss  farmer 
should  eventually  be  liable  for  a  tax  on  the 
profits  from  his  farm  operations,  the  fact  Is 
that  there  are  many  methods  the  Investor 
can  employ  to  minimize  the  tax  or  even  elim- 
inate it  altogether.  The  most  obvious  tech- 
nique Is  for  an  Investor  to  go  Into  "farming" 
In  a  year  when  his  non-farm  Income  Is  un- 
usually high  and  bis  tax  bracket  U  higher 
than  usual.  The  next  year,  or  In  some  future 
year  when  his  non-farm  Income  would  be 
taxable  at  a  lower  rate,  he  declares  his  farm 
profits  which  will  then  be  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate. 

While  It  might  be  concluded  that  the  tax- 
loss  farmer  seems  to  be  going  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  save  a  few  dollars  on  his  tax  bill, 
the  benefits  to  the  wealthy  investor  are  com- 
pounded, since  the  greater  the  Investor's  in- 
come, the  greater  the  value  of  each  deduct- 
ible dollar.  The  benefits  received  Increase  In 
proportion  to  the  tax  bracket  of  the  In- 
vestor. To  Illustrate,  take  the  example  of  the 
taxpayer  In  the  50%  bracket  who  would 
normally  be  expected  to  pay  half  of  every 
$1000  of  his  income  In  taxes.  If  he  can  de- 
duct a  $1000  feed  expense  from  his  gross  In- 
come, he  has  in  effect  paid  only  $500  for  the 
$1000  worth  of  feed — the  difference  between 
what  he  would  otherwise  have  paid  in  tax  and 
the  $1000  price  tag  of  feed.  The  average  farm- 
er's Income  bracket  Is  about  20%— the  aver- 
age farmer  would  therefore  have  an  out-of- 
pocket  expense  of  $800  for  the  same  amount 
of  feed.  The  high  Income  Investor  can  get 
substantially  more  mileage  out  of  his  Invest- 
ment dollar  than  can  the  average  full-time 
farmer.  The  non-farmer  Investor  has  a  com- 
petitive edge  over  the  farmer  with  a  low  or 
moderate  taxable  Income.  BJgness  means 
efflclency — but  an  efficiency  based  not  on  su- 
perior techniques  of  production,  but  on  a  tax 
system  that  rewards  bigness  and  discrimi- 
nates against  the  smaller  farmer. 

THE    "EFFICIENCT"    OF    LARGE    AND    SMALL   FARM 
OPERATIONS 

A  study  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"The  Economies  of  Size  In  Farming."  proved 
that  the  one  and  two  man  farms  can  achieve 
the  greatest  economies  of  scale.  This  recent 
study  points  out  that  large  scale  operations 
seem  efficient  only  because  they  have  the 
advantage  of  such  external  factors  as  the 
ability  to  buy  In-puts  In  large  volume  and 
the  capacity  to  employ  various  devices  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  their  federal  Income  costs, 
large  farms  come  out  ahead  by  saving  on 
Income  taxes. 

This  means  that  the  wealthy  farmer  or 
tax-loss  investor  can  compensate  for  his  lack 
of  technical  know-how  and  management  ef- 
ficiency by  gains  through  tax  and  account- 
ing benefits.  "Big  farms"  also  mean  power 
in  the  market  place.  It  Is  far  simpler  for  a 
processor  to  contract  with  one  large  farming 
operation  than  with  ten  smaller  ones.  The 
ultimate  rewards  to  the  consumer  are  not 
as  clearly  beneficial.  The  existence  of  a  large 
nimiber  of  producers  Insures  that  prices  re- 
main competitive.  When  production  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  prices 
are  no  longer  subject  to  competitive  re- 
straints and  inevitably  go  up. 


EFFECT    OF    TRK    TAX-LOSS    FARMER    ON    THE 
MARKET 

In  sheltering  corporate  and  individual  in- 
come, the  "farmer"  whose  priorities  are  not 
on  the  farm  can  play  havoc  with  the  whole 
market  structure.  Economist  Michael  Perel- 
man  said: 

"When  a  corporation  like  Tenneco  goes  Into 
the  almond  growing  business,  it  can  use  its 
leverage  from  its  large  production  of  al- 
monds to  force  down  almond  prices.  The 
losses  to  Tenneco  as  a  farmer  are  more  than 
compensated  by  the  tax  benefits  to  Tenn- 
eco." 

The  principle  is  basically  the  same  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  tax-loss  farmer.  He 
can  channel  the  profits  of  his  "regular"  bus- 
iness into  another  part  of  his  business — his 
farm  Income.  Tax-loss  farmers,  who  have 
little  personal  commitment  to  producing 
agricultural  commodities  for  profit,  have  the 
potential  to  force  family  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness by  temporarily  forcing  down  prices  on 
farm  products.  But  consumers  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  the  family  farmer's  welfare. 
America's  abundant  supply  of  "cheap  food" 
has  depended  on  the  skill  and  dUlgence  of 
family  farmers  who  know  their  land  and 
care  about  their  production. 

One  of  the  problems  In  allowing  tax-loss 
farmers  to  compete  with  full-time  farmers 
who  depend  on  farming  as  a  livelihood.  Is 
the  problem  Inherent  in  management  pri- 
marily interested  in  tax  benefits  for  its  cli- 
ents. It  is  highly  unusual  for  a  tax-loss 
farmer  to  have  any  direct  Involvement  with 
his  farming  operation.  The  usual  practice  la 
for  a  potential  Investor  to  contract  with  an 
agency  that  specializes  In  managing  farm 
Interests  for  wealthy  urbanltes  and  who 
takes  on  all  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  Investment,  in  exchange  for  a  per-acre 
fee  for  livestock  or  acres  managed  plus  a 
percentage  of  the  profits  returned.  By  far 
the  most  common  route  to  the  farm  for  the 
city  Investor  is  an  investment  in  a  limited 
partnership  scheme  to  develop  orchards,  feed 
supplies,  or  breed  livestock. 

The  Investor  delegates  all  responsibility  of 
management  to  the  syndlcators  of  the  ven- 
ture. Since  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  man- 
agement company  is  assured  a  flat  fee  re- 
gardless of  the  profitability  of  the  enterprise, 
the  management  has  nothing  to  lose  by  un- 
derbidding the  competition.  No  real  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  costs  of  production — 
emphasis  is  placed  instead  on  generating 
more  commissions.  The  management  can 
easily  afford  to  take  a  temporary  loss  to  un- 
dermine and  breakdown  the  competition 
posed  by  small  farmers.  Such  practices  create 
unfortunate  pressure  on  small  farmers,  but 
price  cutting  on  this  level  has  little  chance 
of  being  reflected  on  the  consumer's  food 
bill,  since  the  lower  prices  offered  by  tax- 
loss  farmers  are  absorbed  by  middlemen  and 
promoters.  But  as  small  farms  are  squeezed 
out,  you  can  be  sure  that  this  will  create 
continued  Increases  In  your  food  bill. 

High  Income  lawyers,  doctors,  movie  stars, 
athletes,  and  corporations  might  not  recog- 
nize fertilizer,  even  If  It  were  on  their  boots, 
but  they  do  recognize  a  good  tax  deal. 

It  Is  frightening  that  we  are  allowing  these 
non-farmer  types  to  assume  control  of  our 
nation's  most  essential  natural  resource. 
When  an  investor  chooses  a  particular  farm 
venture  as  a  tax  shelter,  his  decision  has  little 
to  do  with  the  major  concerns  of  the  work- 
ing farmer,  such  as  market  demand,  soil  suit- 
ability, production  efficiency  or  other  fac- 
tors. He  considers  what  kind  of  Investment 
will  allow  him  to  stretch  his  deduction  th3 
farthest — what  will  offer  him  the  greatest 
tax  shelter.  Such  attitudes  should  give  \u 
grave  cause  for  concern. 

ORCHARD  AND  VINETARO  VENTT7RES 

From  the  corporation's  point  of  view,  the 
most  attractive  agricultural  investments  are 
orchard  and  vineyard  developments,  cattle 
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breeding  herds,  and  cattle  feeding  pro- 
gfisaa — but  Ingenious  promoters  are  always 
coming  up  with  new  variations  of  the  theme. 
Cal-Malne  Inc.,  a  holding  company,  whose 
subsidiaries  conduct  a  fully  Integrated  com- 
mercial egg  business,  is  the  backer  of  a 
ventur*  called  "National  Farming  Program 
1972."  which  offers  the  investor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  up  to  $6  million  of  interest  in 
the  egg  business.  The  irony  of  this  situation 
Is  that  nobody  else  seems  to  be  making  any 
money  on  eggs. 

Depressed  prices  to  family  farm  producers 
are  a  real  threat  posed  by  tax-loss  farming. 
Sudden  oversupply  of  a  commodity  has  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  small  producer,  who  Is 
always  the  first  to  suffer  when  the  price  in 
the  market  collapses.  In  Senate  Hearings  on 
Land  Management.  Ownership,  and  Use  In 
California,  one  family  farmer  described  the 
effect  of  one  oil  company's  tax  dodge  venture. 
The  company  planted  several  thousand  acres 
of  cling  peaches  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Fresno  Valley.  As  a  result,  the  market  for 
peaches  was  glutted  and  many  growers  were 
forced  to  let  their  peaches  rot  on  the  trees. 
The  oil  company  got  their  tax  write-off  and 
the  farmers  were  left  with  all  the  peaches 
they  could  eat.  For  several  years  the  peach 
market  was  distorted.  Farmers  were  afraid  to 
invest  because  of  what  happened  in  previous 
years.  If  the  oil  company  decides  not  to  pick 
the  peaches  and  take  them  to  market,  a  real 
shortage  may  develop  that  would  skyrocket 
the  cost  of  p>eaches  to  the  consumer.  Tax- 
loss  farming  threatens  sudden  market  fluc- 
tuations in  nearly  every  commodity  where 
it  is  prevalent. 

Because  of  rUlng  popularity  and  Increased 
consumption  of  wine  in  the  United  States. 


Investors  are  rushing  into  viniculture.  The 
entire  grape  acreage  in  California  in  1972 
consUted  of  400.000  acres,  of  which  93.000 
has  been  planted  in  the  past  three  years.  63.- 
000  acres  in  1972  alone.  Projected  new  plant- 
ings for  1973  may  exceed  70.000  acres— 50.000 
by  two  limited  partnerships  alone.  Experts 
are  concerned  that  prices  received  by  pro- 
ducers of  grapes  will  drop  dangerously  when 
they  are  ready  to  harvest  and  market. 

The  citrus  and  almond  industries  were  so 
adversely  affected  by  the  Influx  of  non-farmer 
Investors,  that  In  1969  Industry  spokesmen 
petitioned  Congress  to  remove  their  special 
privilege  of  deducting,  rather  than  capitaliz- 
ing the  costs  of  de^'eIoplng  these  crops.  Con- 
gress acted  on  their  request  in  the  1969  tax 
reform  act. 

Orapes,  fruit,  nut,  and  vine  crops  ( with  the 
exception  now  of  citrus  and  almonds)  are  all 
attractive  to  tax-loss  farmers  because  of  tax 
laws  which  allow  one  to  Immediately  deduct 
the  costs  of  developing  these  commodities 
despite  the  fact  that  it  takes  several  years  for 
the  orchard  or  vineyard  Involved  to  mature 
and  bear  products  that  can  be  sold.  Orchards 
and  vineyards  are  classified  as  capital  assets— 
a  capital  asset  being  an  asset  that  is  not  the 
final,  saleable  product  in  Itself,  but  rather 
an  asset  that  is  used  to  produce  products  for 
sale.  Tax  laws  require  other  businesses  to 
deduct  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  such  capi- 
tal assets  over  the  period  of  time  during 
which  they  are  useful  for  production— in 
other  words,  depreciation  of  the  asset.  Vine- 
yard and  orchard  producers  therefore  get  an 
indirect  subsidy  because  of  their  ability  to 
deduct  development  costs  when  Incurred, 
rather  than  spread  those  costs  over  a  period 
of  years. 
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Family  farmers  are  more  Interested  in  fair 
prices  than  tax  subsidies.  Apricot  producers 
are  actually  losing  money  because  the  In- 
crease In  production  stimulated  by  tax  breaks 
does  not  compensate  for  the  low  price  apri- 
cots will  bring  In  a  low  price  market. 

TAX-LOSS    FARMII^G    INFLATES    LAND   VALUES 

RAISES    BEEF    PRICES 

Full-time  farmers  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  tax-loss  farming  from  both  ends.  Not  only 
does  over-supply  bring  waste  and  lower 
prices  to  the  producer,  but  costs  of  produc- 
tion are  being  forced  up  In  a  very  real  way 
through  Inflated  land  prices.  Tax  loss  inves- 
tors can  afford  to  pay  a  price  $25  to  $100 
higher  than  the  productive  value  of  the  land. 
As  tax-loss  farmers  pay  more  per  acre  than 
the  projected  yield  warrants,  It  means  that 
all  farmers  wishing  to  expand  their  opera- 
tions wUl  be  forced  to  pay  higher  prices. 

The  land  squeeze  is  having  a  particular 
effect  on  the  beef  industry— and  conse- 
quently beef  prices.  The  number  of  acres 
necessary  to  support  Just  one  animal  can 
range  from  one  to  forty,  depending  on  the 
region  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  outside 
Investors  are  outbidding  farmers  for  acre- 
age has  led  to  a  situation  where  range 
land  Is  Increasingly  scarce.  One  Texas  ranch- 
er noted  that  he.  knew  of  no  land  between 
Houston  and  Dallas  (a  distance  of  250  miles) 
that  was  priced  in  a  range  economically 
feasible  for  farming  and  ranching.  It  Is  not 
difficult  tor  make  the  connection  between 
rising  land  costs,  and  the  rUing  cost  of  beef. 

The  prospect  of  tax-loss  farming  pushing 
beef  prices  up  even  further  Is  very  likely. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dramatic 
Increase  in  farm  real  estate  values : 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE  VALUES:  INDEX  OF  AVERAGE  VALUE  PER  ACRE,  BY  STATES  AND  REGIONS.  SELECTED  DATES.  1950-70. 

(1957-59=1001  I 


1969 


State  and  region 


1950       1955       1960       1965 


Novem-         1970 
March        ber   (March) 


Maine 71 

New  Hampshire 'J'  80 

Vermont ;"  34 

Massachusetts 11         ''  78 

Rhode  Island "  7$ 

Connecticut...  *'  "  73 

New  York .".'.'".",'"  75 

New  Jersey *"  57 

Pennsylvania ""/"  62 

Delaware 55 

MaryUnd 54 

Northeast 67 

Michigan __  62 

Wisconsin ..W. a'  74 

Minnesota IIIIIIIUI  63 

Lake  States 66 

Ohio ^5~" 

Indiana...  .         ""'  en 

Illinois "  63 

Iowa :;::: -  fi 

Missouri 1""""  66 

Corn  Belt k~ 

North  Dakota  .  ga" 

South  Dakota...  « 

Nebraska....  « 

I*"""* ""::::::::i::i  70 

Northern  Plains 70 

Virginia m 

*est  Virginia.     « 

North  Carolina. ::::::: ;■  « 

•^tucky ::::::"::  % 


90 

128 

87 

144 

86 

151 

83 

142 

81 

149 

81 

135 

86 

130 

82 

137 

82 

141 

80 

153 

79 

157 

166 
195 
209 
182 
201 
181 
168 
186 
188 
202 
218 


173 
201 
222 
192 
210 
184 
176 
196 
202 
208 
226 


173 
207 
231 
200 
214 
189 
181 
209 
214 
218 
243 


U 


111 


140 


186 


196 


206 


83 
84 
80 


109 
107 
108 


127 
118 
121 


170 
160 
158 


176 
171 
161 


175 
174 
165 


1969 


State  and  region 


1950   1955   1960 


,«,»  ..  .  Novem-    1970 
1965  March    ber  (March) 


82 


108 


122 


162 


168 


170 


85 
85 
85 
90 
85 


105 

107 
106 
108 
109 


125 
125 
124 
117 
150 


159 
166 
163 
163 
203 


163 
163 
157 
167 
204 


168 
162 
161 
168 
211 


86 


107 


125 


168 


167 


170 


83  111 

S8  109 

97  110 

89  108 


138 
135 
135 
131 


183 

>170 

177 

168 


185 
164 
179 
167 


90 


109 


134 


173 


172 


187 
169 
180 
164 

173 


84  109 

83  110 

90  106 

85  112 


135 

131 
141 
IW 


174 
163 
180 
180 


178 
162 
173 
186 


192 

171 
177 
189 


Tennessee 74 

Appalachian 68 

South  Carolina 64^ 

G«0f8'a "".".  56 

Florida 45 

Alabama '.'...'.'..'.'.'.  62 

Southeast 55 

Mississippi 5g~ 

Arkansas '..'.'.'.".  62 

Louisiana \''_'_  55 

Delta  States 59~ 

Oklahoma 67 

Texas ""  63 

Southern  Plains 64 

Montana 57" 

Idaho. '.'."'.'.  65 

^Jtomini 68 

Colorado 74 

NewMeiice "Ill"  77 

Arizona S8 

uuh ;;::  70 

Nevada 64 

Mountain 66 

Washinfton 66 

Oregon 1  69 

Calitomia js 

Pacific 60~~ 

48  States (j 


87 


112 


ISO 


199 


205 


210 


87 


109 


143 


182 


184 


190 


87 
79 
66 
84 


112 
118 
118 
113 


144 
167 
159 
159 


204 
262 

174 
219 


204  204 

272  289 

182  193 

229  232 


77 


116 


159 


211 


219 


228 


73 
85 
78 


108 
115 
117 


148 
183 
154 


222 
254 
220 


228  236 
262  271 
236    237 


78 


113 


161 


232    242 


248 


90 
91 


115 

117 


158 

159 


207 
195 


215 

202 


221 
204 


91 


116 


158 


198 


205 


208 


80 
87 
83 
91 
98 
81 
90 
90 


116 
110 
113 
111 
109 
112 
108 
108 


142 
126 
141 
136 
146 
132 
127 
132 


177 
152 
171 
163 
171 
140 
145 
152 


181 
153 
175 
164 
176 
141 
146 
152 


186 
159 
180 
165 
177 
140 
ISO 
155 


87 


HI 


135 


160 


162 


166 


90 
88 

79 


107 
106 
116 


122 
129 
160 


160 
160 
186 


164  165 

165  168 
188     186 


113 


ISO    179 


181 


181 


85 


111 


139 


179 


183 


186 


» RevtoJJ.'*"*'*  *"*  ''»P'«»»«"»«"ts  as  o(  Mar.  1.  eicept  as  indicated. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Agriculture. 
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PROMOTERS  CASH  IN  AS  TAX-LOSS  FARMING 
MIDDLXldEN 

In  many  cases  It  Is  the  organizer  of  the 
venture  rather  than  the  Investor  himself 
who  has  the  most  to  gain.  Arthiir  J.  Oroes- 
beck,  a  Los  Angeles  tax  adviser,  estimated 
that  probably  half  of  all  tax  shelters  were  of 
no  value — slick  promoters  can  skim  as  much 
as  50%  as  their  take.  The  commitment  of 
the  typical  promoter -manager  to  agrlcul- 
t\iral  production  economics  Is  even  less  than 
the  Interest  of  the  typical  Investor,  since  the 
Investor  at  least  has  to  put  up  the  capital. 

According  to  sources  at  Agribusiness  Ac- 
countability Project,  one  such  offering,  the 
Calderone-Curan  Ranches,  Inc.,  offered  In- 
vestors the  chance  to  own  their  own  pure- 
bred herd  of  ten  head  of  beef  for  the  price 
tag  of  »28.570.  The  securities  dealer  making 
the  sale  would  get  6%  %  of  the  sale  amount, 
and  an  additional  2Vi';o  woijld  go  to  the 
dealer-manager,  making  selling  commissions 
a  grand  total  of  9'^  %  of  the  Investment.  In 
addition,  the  purchaser  enters  Into  a  main- 
tenance contract  whereby  the  company  feeds, 
cares  for  and  breeds  the  animals  In  exchange 
for  the  assignment  upon  birth  of  all  bull 
calves  and  every  tenth  heifer  calf  produced 
by  the  herd.  Proceeds  realized  by  the  sale  of 
^^.ninrmia  not  up  to  the  Standard  of  the  herd 
also  go  to  the  management  company.  The 
net  price  of  $2571  per  head  received  by  the 
company  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  animal  — 
about  $400 — goes  to  cover  all  the  costs  of 
arranging  financing,  the  breeding,  and  main- 
taining the  animals.  In  this  example  the  pro- 
moter Is  meeting  his  costs  and  making  his 
profits  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  en- 
terprise t\ims  out  to  be  profitable.  On  top  of 
everything  else,  he  shares  In  50%  of  any 
profits  that  do  return  to  the  venture. 

nXOING  VENTtTRES 

Prior  to  1969,  there  was  little  Interest  In 
cattle  feeding,  but  suddenly  Investor  Inter- 
est caught  on  so  that  now  It  Is  estimated 
that  60%  of  the  cattle  on  feed  In  California 
are  owned  by  limited  partnerships  and  cattle 
feedmg  funds.  A  recent  study  at  Texas  AJcM 
shows  that  90%  of  the  1.4  mUllon  head  of 
cattle  being  fed  In  the  Panhandle -Plains 
region  are  owned  by  individuals  and  groups 
other  than  the  feedlots,  which  means  a  po- 
tential Investment  of  around  $348  million  by 
tax -loss  fanners. 

The  effect  of  Increased  dependence  In  the 
cattle  feeding  industry  on  custom  feeding 
arrangements,  sponsored  by  taz-loea  capital, 
may  have  long-term  implications  for  the  cat- 
tle Industry.  Because  the  availability  of  tax- 
loss  capital  Is  responsive  to  fiuctuatlons  out- 
side of  the  Industry  rather  than  within  It, 
problems  relating  to  the  amount  and  con- 
stancy of  Investment  capital  may  eventually 
have  effects  on  retail  prices.  For  example, 
there  ts  usually  a  substantial  Increase  In  in- 
vestment capital  available  to  feeding  pro- 
grams at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  taxpayers 
need  a  quick  shelter.  Because  of  the  increased 
end  of  the  year  "tax  shelter  demands,"  In- 
creased demand  for  feeder  cattle  may  force 
up  feed  prices  and  lead  to  early  placement 
of  younger  calves  on  feed.  The  Increased  use 
of  younger,  less  profitable  calves  may  lead 
to  Increased  prices  for  feed  cattle,  rather 
than  a  cutback  In  the  feedlot's  profit  mar- 
gin. 

Another  disadvantage  to  the  Increased 
dependence  of  cattle  feeding  programs  on 
the  unsteady  supply  of  outside  capital  Is  that 
it  is  mainly  felt  by  the  smaller  operators.  In 
the  summer,  when  investor  interest  lags — 
smaller  lots  find  the  gomg  tough  without  the 
help  of  the  promotion  staffs  and  contacts 
available  to  bigger  lots.  All  of  this  adds  to 
increased  meat  prices  because  of  these  tax- 
loss  feed  ventures. 

TAX-L.OSS    rARKTKO    rNCRKASXNO AND 

TTNSCRTTTINIZKD 

One  of  the  unsettling  things  about  taz- 
loas  farming  is  that  by  all  indicators  it  ap' 
pears  to  be  rapidly  increasing — ^but  no  on* 


seems  to  know  very  much  about  It.  No  sub- 
stantial work  has  been  done  to  evaluate 
either  the  extent  or  the  impact  of  tax-loss 
farming.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  phenomena 
that  has  the  potential  to  alter  the  whole 
structure  of  American  food  production  de- 
serves more  attention.  With  so  little  evalu- 
ation done  on  this  subject,  how  can  we  meas- 
ure the  damage  that  may  have  already  been 
done— or  that  will  occur? 

I  am  advised  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  exactly  two  staff  members  work- 
ing on  tax-related  Issues  In  agriculture.  A 
third  staff  member  has  Informally  been  keep- 
ing track  of  limited  partnership  offerings 
filed  with  the  SEC.  So  far  USDA  has  come 
out  with  only  three  short  studies  touching 
on  the  problems  of  tax-loss  farming,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  1972.  All  three  of 
these  studies  have  been  concentrating  on  the 
methods  of  tax-loss  farming  rather  than  the 
Impacts  of  tax-loss  farming. 

A  few  facts  have  come  from  research  done 
by  the  land  grant  colleges,  but  the  problem 
with  this  material  Is  that  It  tends  to  be 
area-specific  and  does  not  provide  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  problem.  Texas  A  &  M 
has  produced  a  study  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  Texas  beef  feeding  Industry,  and 
work  Is  being  done  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri on  cattle  feeding.  The  most  tborotigh 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  current  and 
potential  effects  of  tax-loss  farming  has  been 
done  by  Hoy  Carmon  and  Charles  Davenport 
of  the  University  of  California.  But  there  are 
still  many  gaps  to  be  filled  in.  It  is  hard 
for  the  Congress  to  take  sound  and  judicious 
action  on  the  problems  posed  by  tax-loss 
farming  when  so  little  is  known  about  its 
effects. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  tax-Ioes  farming  Is  that  many  farm 
ventures  are  exempt  from  filing  with  state 
or  national  regulatory  agencies,  because  they 
plan  Intrastate  offerings  or  they  have  less 
than  a  minimum  number  of  partners.  No 
matter  how  large,  agencies  that  manage  in- 
vestor herds  are  not  required  to  file  prospec- 
tuses with  the  SEC.  since  they  provide  serv- 
ices rather  than  deal  In  securities.  No  one 
knows  how  much  acreage  Is  "farmed"  by 
Individuals  who  have  contracted  with  these 
agencies  or  those  who  have  made  their  own 
arrangement  to  become  tax-loss  farmers. 

LXOISLATIVK    RECOMMXNDATIONS 

In  1969  Congress  began  to  limit  some  of 
the  abuses  in  tax-loes  farming  by  requiring 
farmers  with  losses  exceeding  $25,000  in  any 
one  year  to  establish  what  is  called  the  Ex- 
cess Deductions  Account.  This  provision, 
which  affects  only  those  with  $50,000  or 
more  In  non-farm  income,  limits  the  amount 
of  total  Income  that  can  be  offset  by  farm 
losses. 

Unfortunately,  the  EDA  provision  has  had 
little  effect  In  deterring  tax-loss  farming. 
To  some  extent  it  has  discouraged  interest 
in  beef  breeding;  the  number  of  prospec- 
tuses offering  partnerships  In  beef  breeding 
do  not  seem  to  have  Increased  appreciably 
since  1969,  but  neither  have  they  decreased. 
Oppenhelmer  Industries  reports  that  the 
EDA  has  had  little  effect  on  their  breeding 
operations.  The  EDA  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  kinds  of  tax-loss  farming  where  capi- 
tal gains  Is  not  a  factor,  like  feeding  and 
egg  production. 

The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project, 
a  public  interest  group  that  has  begun  to 
produce  the  needed  research  on  tax-loes 
farming,  has  come  up  with  the  following 
recommendations  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
deleterious  effects  of  tax-loes  farming: 

(1)  Tax  loss  farming  has  negative  impact 
on  farmers  and  on  consumers.  The  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agricultxire  has  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  the  Issue.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Earl  Butz,  should  make  a  poUcy  state- 
ment of  the  Department's  position  on  the 
subject  of  tax-loss  farming. 

(2)  Congress  shotild  devise  legislative 
methods  that  do  not  promote  unfair  c<Hni>e- 


tition  In  farming  by  giving  proportionately 
more  benefits  to  the  wealthier  taxpayers. 
Such  possibilities  include: 

Imposing  an  outside  limit  on  the  amount 
of  farm  deductions  that  can  be  used  to  off- 
set non-farm  income  in  any  one  year,  with 
loes-carry  forward  privileges  for  losses  ex- 
ceeding that  amount  so  that  farmers  would 
not  lose  the  ability  to  make  legitimate  deduc- 
tions. 

Placing  a  restriction  on  the  percentage  of 
allowable  deductions  to  be  claimed  by  tax- 
payers whose  tax  bracket  exceeds  a  set  figure. 

Changing  the  status  of  certain  farm  ex- 
penses from  deductions  to  tax  credits,  so 
that  all  farmers  would  receive  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  a  straight-across  the  board  percent- 
age of  their  expenses. 

(3)  Administrative  agencies  are  asked  to 
take  action  to  correct  tax-loss  farming 
abuses: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  deny 
partnership  status  to  the  limited  partner- 
ships in  agrlcultiiral  ventures,  which  would 
thus  subject  the  venture  to  corporation  tax 
and  disallow  the  pass-through  of  gains  and 
losses  to  Investors.  This  can  either  be 
achieved  by  IRS  rulings  that  such  ventures 
fulfill  two  of  the  four  characteristics  that  are 
used  to  define  a  corporation,  or  that  the 
operation  is  not  profit-oriented. 

The  Treasury  Department  should  take  ad- 
ministrative action  to  disallow  limited  part- 
ners, whose  liability  Is  theoretically  limited 
to  the  extent  of  their  investment,  from  tak- 
ing deductions  that  exceed  their  actual  cash 
contributions  to  the  venture.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  amending  IRS  Regulation 
1.752,  paragraph  (e). 

The  SEC  is  urged  to  tighten  disclosure 
requirements  by 

(a)  restricting  further  the  regulations  on 
who  must  file  farm  offerings; 

(b)  requiring  agencies  offering  manage- 
ment services  to  investors  to  file  for  regis- 
tration and  supply  Information  on  the  num- 
ber of  their  clients  and  the  amount  of 
acreage  controlled; 

(c)  requiring  annual  public  disclosure  of 
the  financial  status  of  limited  partnerships; 

(d)  requiring  prospectuses  to  spell  out 
dangers  of  over-planting  in  particular  c<»n- 
modltles. 

(4)  State  and  local  governments  should 
take  measures  to  protect  their  rural  consti- 
tuencies from  the  potential  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  tax-loss  farming  on  their  commu- 
nities, for  example: 

Requiring  permits  for  any  limited  partner- 
ship, where  either  an  offer  will  be  made  to 
more  than  ten  individuals,  more  than  five 
partners  will  be  involved,  or  the  total  in- 
vestment in  the  venttire  exceeds  more  than 
$200,000. 

The  approval  of  such  permits  would  take 
Into  account  potential  negative  Impact  on 
the  farm  commvmlty  and  the  stability  of 
the  Industry  or  crop  planned  for  develop- 
ment. 

An  alternative  approach  would  have  com- 
munities adopt  policies  that  would  levy  a 
special  tax  or  require  special  zoning  on  land 
that  will  be  farmed  by  an  absentee  owner. 

(5)  The  Congress  should  undertake  a  full- 
scale  public  inquiry  into  the  extent  and  po- 
tential Impact  of  tax-loss  farming : 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  ini- 
tiate a  thorough,  public  investigation  of  tax- 
loss  farming,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  acreage,  crops,  and  connnoditles  affected 
and  the  implications  of  such  on  farmers  and 
rural  communities. 

Concurrently,  an  evaluation  should  be 
made  of  alternative  sources  of  supply  of 
capital  that  could  be  provided  for  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  feedlots  now  dependent  on  this 
kind  of  outside  capital. 

Studies  should  be  undertaken  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  and  in  the  land  grant  col- 
leges to  measure  the  Impact  of  tax-loss  farm- 
ing on  various  localities  of  the  country. 

I  endorse  these  recommendations  and  hope 
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that  we  can  begin  to  thoroughly  study  the  tax 
code  and  Its  effect  on  the  cost  of  food  to  the 
American  consumer.  It  Is  time  that  we  begin 
to  think  ahead  to  assure  that  future  food 
shortages  will  not  be  caused  by  tax  policies, 
or  even  exacerbated  by  a  string  of  tax  pro- 
visions that  raise  little  revenue  and  create 
chaos  in  the  market  place. 

Chaptxx  O — Small  Business — ak 
Endangered  Species 

Competition,  the  most  basic  element  of 
our  ftee  enterprise  system.  Is  dangling  pre- 
cariously as  small  business  continues  to  lose 
ground  to  conglomerate  America. 

The  share  of  total  profits  for  manufactur- 
ing corporations  with  assets  under  $1  million 
declined  44.8%  between  1969  and  1970.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1971  there  was  an  additional 
decline  of  3.9%.  This  decline  In  profits  for 
corporations  with  assets  less  than  $1  million 
Is  especially  significant,  when  compared  with 
the  fact  that  profits  for  manufacturing  cor- 
porations with  assets  over  $1  bUlloiTdecllned 
only  7J%  between  1969  and  1970  and  rose 
14  J  %  between  1970  and  1971. 

In  1971,  almost  55%  of  all  corporate  profits 
in  America  were  achieved  by  the  billion- 
dollar  corporations,  one  himdred  and  twenty- 
four  in  number.  What  is  left  for  the  remain- 
ing 1,700,000  corporations  of  America?  The 
following  chart  dramatically  Illustrates  how 
smaller  corporations  have  been  over-shad- 
owed during  the  past  decade  by  corporations 
with  assets  of  over  $1  billion. 

P£RCEKTAGE  OF  TOTAL  ASSETS  OF  MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATIONS 
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63 
7$ 
87 
102 
111 

lis 

124 


20 
18 
19 
19 
19 
17 
17 
17 
16 
14 
14 
12 
12 
12 
12 


154.1 
163.6 
171.3 

179^ 
182.4 
183.3 
184.8 
194.2 
188.8 
198.9 
194.7 

i 


Incftase 
(percent). 


soo 


26 


■  Figures  not  available. 
FTCCo'  "***  '*''*"  '™'"  ''''*'^''''  '■'""«»'  ™POrt»  'ram  the 

The  explosion  of  conglomerate  mergers 
over  the  past  ten  years  was  ignited  by  the 
fuse  of  the  tax  code.  Under  tectum  368  of 


the  tax  code — the  pooling  of  Interest  provi- 
sion— large  corporations  purchase  smaller 
operations,  permitting  the  seller  to  avoid 
any  payments  on  capital  gains  from  the  sale. 
Many  small  businessmen  who  may  not  have 
an  interested  son  or  daughter  to  take  over 
the  business,  or  have  had  a  bad  year,  might 
be  lured  by  such  a  tax-free  exchange.  In 
1971.  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  three 
corporations  were  sold  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other to  large  purchaser  corporations,  with 
the  seUer  taking  advantage  of  the  pooling 
of  Interest  provUlon  for  the  acquisition. 

Many  large  corporations  make  offers  to 
small  businesses,  "which  they  cannot  refuse." 
Under  section  368  of  the  code,  the  two  com- 
panies make  an  exchange  of  stock  so  that 
the  large  corporation  takes  complete  control 
of  the  smaller — possibly  even  making  the 
previous  owner  President  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired subsidiary.  The  seller  receives  his  pay- 
ment in  the  form  of  stock  in  the  larger  cor- 
poration. Not  a  penny  of  tax  Is  paid  on  the 
sale.  If  the  new  owner  passes  the  newly 
acquired  stock  on  to  his  heirs,  they  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  capital  gains  at  death 
and  also  pay  no  tax. 

This  provUlon  alone  has  provided  an  in- 
centive for  smaU  business  to  seU  out  and  has 
paved  the  way  for  the  formation  of  huge 
conglomerates.  As  small  operations  find  it  in- 
creasingly dlfBcult  to  compete,  offers  become 
harder  to  resist.  The  future  profit  streams 
of  these  smaU  companies  have  become  lost 
In  the  sea  of  conglomerate  profits— under- 
mining the  future  of  small  business  in  this 
country. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  DEPRECIATION,  INVESTMENT  CREDIT,  AND 
FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT  ALLOWANCES  CLAIMED  BY  MANU- 
FACTURING CORPORATIONS  WITH  ASSETS  OF  JIOOOOOOOO 
OR  MORE  (697  CORPORATIONS  IN  NUMBER) 


Share  of 

depreciation 

(percent 

of  total) 


Share  of 

investment 

credit 

(percent 

of  total) 


Share  of 

foreign 

tax  credit 

(percent 

of  total) 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


64.6 
65.9 
67.7 
70.1 
71.1 
0) 


66.9 
69.7 
69.9 
72.7 
77.0 
89.1 


91.9 
93.1 
93.3 
94.2 
95.8 
(') 


>  Figures  not  available. 

Source:   Internal   Revenue   Service,   statistics  of   income- 
oj^of »*•'"">'"«  tax  returns,  1965-69;  preliminary  statistics  of 

But  the  pooling  of  interest  has  not  been 
the  only  provision  of  the  tax  code  that  has 
provided  the  five  hundred  largest  industrials 
with  a  crushing  power  to  absorb  competi- 
tion and  expand  their  control  of  the  market. 

The  following  chart  shockingly  demon- 
strates how  our  tax  laws  operate  in  the  most 
mischievous  manner  to  suppress  small  busi- 
ness. The  provisions  of  the  tax  code  which 


provide  advantages  for  stimulation  and  ex- 
pansion to  industry — depreciation,  the  In- 
vestment credit,  and  the  foreign  tax  credit — 
benefit  to  a  substantnOiy  greater  degree  only 
those  corporations  with  over  $100,000,000  in 
assets.  ' 

These  same  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
corporations  with  over  $100,000,000  In  assets 
control  77':i   of  total  manufacturing  assets. 

Giant  corporations,  even  as  they  receive 
Increased  tax  benefits  from  the  Treasury, 
seem  to  be  reducing  their  number  of  em- 
ployees. In  1972,  the  largest  five  hundred 
industrials  employed  136,960  fewer  workers 
than  In  1969,  even  though  In  1972  they  had 
$113.1  billion  more  in  sales  than  in  1969. 
According  to  the  Fortune  500  listing  for 
1972,  the  following  top  ten  companies  re- 
duced their  employment  from  1971  to  1972. 
General  Motors by  13  809 

™w°    " *>y     2,000 

Sr    » ™- ^-- ^ ^y    3,341 

Western   Electric by     1,360 

The  following  chart  lUustrates  that  al- 
though employment  has  decreased  for  all 
sizes  of  manufacturing  Industries— small 
firms  have  held  higher  percentage  employ- 
ment levels,  using  1967  as  the  base  year, 
than  corporations  with  over  five  hundred 
employees.  What  is  more  dramatic  U  the  fact 
that  even  as  the  big  corporations  steadUy 
keep  eroding  the  little  man's  market  they 
hire  less  workers. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  MANUFACTURING,  BY  EMPLOYMENT  SIZE 
USING  1967  AS  THE  BASE  YEAR 


Employ- 
ment in 

Employment         ^HS!^       Percent  change  in  employment 

si2e  1967  base    1967      1968      1969      1970     1971 


lto3 

4  to  7 

8  to  19 

20  to  49 

50  to  99 

100  to  249... 
250  to  499... 
500  plus!.... 


132 

254 

818 

1,585 

1,806 

3,107 

2.788 

>8,94S 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100.8  98.5 
101.2.100.0 
100.8    101.1 


100.8 
102.0 
104.2 
100.9 


103.3 
102.9 
106.9 
105.0 


■100  1100.8  >103.3 


97.0 
99.6 
100.8 
103.5 
103.5 
107.2 
107.0 
'97.6 


95.5 

99.2 

99.0 

100.6 

98.5 

102.8 

100.2 

87.9 


Total....   19,435  100  101.4  102.6  102.0  98.0 


'  Illustrates  dramatic  decline  In  employment  since  1967  for  the 
largest  corporations  of  America. 

.??"?•  ^**'*'  ■"''  Economic  Statistics  Administration  Bureau 
ol  the  Census:  County  Business  Patterns,  1967-71. 

Manufacturing  sales  over  the  past  decade 
definitely  reflects  the  pattern  of  concentra- 
tion of  manufacturing  assets,  described  in  an 
earlier  table.  In  1972,  corporations  with  over 
$100  million  in  assets  made  66.9%  of  total 
sales  for  all  manufacturing  corporations, 
while  corporations  with  $10  million  In  assets 
and  below  made  only  20.7%  of  the  total  sales. 

The  following  chart  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  largest  corporations — with  frightening 
regiilarlty — tended  to  Increase  their  share  of 
all  sales  in  the  manufacturing  market  over 
the  past  eight  years. 


SALES  FOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANIES.  BY  ASSET  SIZE.  1964-72 


Sales  of 

companies 

with  assets  of 

$10,000,000 

and  below 

(thousands) 


Percent 

of  total 

sties 


Seles  of 

companies 

with  asseU  of 

$10,000,000  to 

{100,000,000 

(thousands) 


Percent 

of  total 

sales 


Sales  of 

companies 

with  assets  of 

$100,000,000 

and  atiove 

(thousands) 


Percent 

of  total 

sales 


Sales  of 

companies 

with  assets  of 

$10,000,000 

and  below 

(thousands) 


1964. 
1965. 


Safes  of  Sales  of 

companies  companies 

.  jy'ilS?!*^'"            •  »»»th  assets  of 

Percent  $10,000,000  to  Percent  $100,000,000 

of  total     $100,000,000  of  total  and  atiove 

sales      (thousandsr-        sales  (thousands) 


Percent 

of  total 

sales 


iw...:: 

1W-... 


121,862,000 
132.142,000 
147, 506, 000 
145,688,000 
148,214,000 


27.5 
26.8 
26.6 
25.3 
23.5 


77. 209, 000 
83, 551, 000 
89,  335,  000 
86, 492, 000 
87,962,000 


17.4 
17.0 
16.1 
15.0 
13.9 


244.003,000 
276,  508, 000 
317,457,000 
343, 246, 000 
395. 732, 000 


55.1 
56.2 
57.3 
59.7 
62.6 


1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


156, 999, 000 
149,  512, 000 
148, 974, 000 
175,959,000 


22.6  94,787,000 

21.1  93,996,000- 

19.8  92,550.000 

2a7  105,639,000 


13.6 
13.3 
12.3 
12.4 


U2, 797, 000 
465,305,000 
509,309,000 
569,208,000 


63.8 
65.7 
67.8 
66.9 


Source:  FTC  quartarty  financial  reports  for  manufacturing  corporations,  1964-72. 
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8MAU.    BTTSHtESS    AND    ANTITitrrST 

As  tax  poUcy  provided  Inducements  for 
concentration.  It  was  logical  to  hope  that 
antitrust  policy  would  counteract  such 
moves  by  the  larger  corporations.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  tax  and  antitrust 
policy  would  offset  each  other — by  pre- 
venting companies  from  being  broken  up 
and  by  monitoring  growth  through  acquisi- 
tion. But.  unfortunately,  this  was  not  the 
case. 

Except  for  a  handful  of  cases,  such  as 
the  Standard  Oil  case  of  1911,  antitrust 
enforcement  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  alike 
has  focused  upon  the  activities  of  smaller 
business  enterprises.  The  PTC  established 
many  marketplace  rules  In  the  form  of 
the  small  firm  but  protect  large,  growing 
corporations.  For  example,  after  a  ten  year 
legal  struggle,  the  Schwlnn  Company  was 
forbidden  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  employ  the  same  marketing  prac- 
tices as  does  Sears  and  Roebuck.  Yet 
Schwlnn  had  less  than  a  12 '"c  share  of  the 
market  while  Sears  had  over  50  Tc  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  that  Sears  already  had  its 
own  built  In  distribution  apparatus — their 
retail  stores — while  Schwlnn  did  not.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  FTC's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  action  against  eight  oil 
giants  marks  a  new  turning  point  In  Amer- 
ican economic  history. 

Another  area  where  small  business  finds 
It  impossible  to  compete  Is  with  regard 
to  price  discrimination.  This  type  of  dis- 
crimination provides  the  "death  blow"  to 
small  businesses  when  larger  corporations 
offer  to  purchase  smaller  firms,  "making 
deals  they  can't  refuse." 

More  than  than  thirty-five  years  ago  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
forbidding  discrimination  In  price  except 
under  certain  narrow  and  limited  circum- 
stances. The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
put  small  businesses  on  an  equal  footing 
with  large  corporations  over  the  prices  each 
paid  for  wholesale  goods.  The  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  when  originally  enacted  in 
1936,  was  hailed  as  the  Magna  Carta  of 
small  business. 

Since  that  time  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
has  been  subject  to  extensive  and  well  earned 
criticism.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
tighten  and  supplement  the  price  discrim- 
ination prohibition  in  section  2  of  the  Clay- 
ton Antitrust  Act  of  1914.  The  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  Intended  to  curb  price  dis- 
crimination that  unduly  favors  national  over 
local  sellers,  and  to  protect  independent 
merchdnts  from  unfair  competition  from 
large  buyers  obtaining  the  benefits  of  price 
discrimination. 

The"  following  is  a  quote  from  the  1970  re- 
port of  the  Special  House  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  concerning  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act: 

"Over  the  years  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
has  come  to  have  unintended  anticompeti- 
tive effects.  The  price  discrimination  prohi- 
bition has  discouraged  types  of  price  differ- 
entials which  might  have  improved  competi- 
tion by  lessening  the  rigidity  of  oligopoly 
pricing  or  by  encouraging  new  entry." 

From  these  findings  it  seems  that  the  tax 
code  has  stimulated  conglomerate  acquisi- 
tion, while  the  Intended  counter  effects  of 
antitrust  p<dlcy  have  not  reacted.  To  what 
degree  has  our  food  crisis  and  our  energy 
crisis  been  caused  by  the  concentrating  ef- 
fects of  tax  and  antitrust  policy?  To  what 
degree  will  further  shortages  and  distortions 
be  caused  because  of  the  continuance  of 
such  policies?  To  what  degree  will  small  busi- 
ness be  able  to  provide  the  needed  competi- 
tion to  offset  the  domination  of  all  markets 
by  a  powerful  few. 

roOTNOTE 

(1)  Quarterly  Financial  Reports  estimates 
will  not  necessarily  agree  with  other  statis- 
tical compilations,  whether  based  on  a  sam- 
ple or  complete  canvass,  becatise : 


(a)  The  QF^  eliminates  multiple  counting 
of  Interplant  and  other  Intercompany  trans- 
fers included  in  statistics  based  on  noncon- 
solidated,  partly  consolidated,  or  combined 
reports  from  multlcorporate  enterprises. 

(b)  Each  enterprise  which  filed  a  form 
1120  U.S.  Income  tax  return  and  was  classi- 
fied as  a  manufacturer  in  a  given  fiscal  year 
has  a  known  probability  of  being  drawn  In 
the  QFR  sample,  as  has  each  enterprise 
which  filed  an  application  for  a  Federal  So- 
cial Security  Employer's  Identification  Num- 
ber and  was  classified  as  a  manufacturer  In 
a  given  calendar  quarter.  Each  corporation 
in  the  QFR  sample,  therefore,  is  given  its 
proper  weight  in  computing  QFR  estimates. 
Moreover,  the  composition  of  the  sample 
changes  each  quarter  so  as  to  reflect  the  ef- 
fect of  all  corporate  births,  deaths,  acquisi- 
tions, divestitures,  mergers,  consolidations, 
and  the  like.  Furthermore,  so  as  to  redistri- 
bute the  reporting  responsibility  as  equitably 
as  possible  among  the  smallest  corporations, 
one-eighth  of  the  sample  is  replaced  each 
quarter.  The  QFR  estimates,  therefore,  may 
differ  significantly  from  estimates  based  on 
reports  for  identical  groups  of  companies. 


Chapter  H — A  Need  for  Conglomerate  Dis- 

CLOSXTRE  REQITIREMENTS THE  BiCCER   THKT 

Are  the  Less  We  Know 

Complex  reporting  procedures  used  by  cor- 
porations and  especially  conglomerates  have 
made  it  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the 
actual  amount  of  federal  Income  tax  paid 
for  any  particular  year.  My  examination  of 
the  annual  reports  of  many  corporations 
confirm  that  they  are  "foggy  streets"  where 
the  stockholders,  the  public,  and  even  the 
experts  can't  find  their  way. 

HOW  MUCH  TAX  DID  n.8.  STEEL  PAT  IN   1971? 

The  following  is  a  segment  of  the  notes  to 
financial  statements  on  taxes  from  the  1972 
annual  report  of  U.S.  Steel : 

11.  Taxes 

Total  taxes  payable  for  the  years  shown  are 
detailed  as  follows: 

|ln  roillionsl 


1972 


19n 


J13.2 
44.7 


Income  taxes  payable  on  earninis  of 
current  year: 

United  States $43.0 

Foreign  governments 35.9 

Subtotal 78.9 

Investment  credit  deductible 19.8 

Currently  payable 59.1 

Social  security  taxes 100.3 

Property  taxes 113.1 

Other  State,  local,  and  miscelUnaous 

taxes 40.4 

Total  payable 312.9 


57.9 
5.0 


52.9 
88.2 
107.5 

42.0 


290.6 


The  provision  for  estimated  United  States 
and  foreign  taxes  on  Income  dlffets  from 
the  taxes  currently  payable  as  shown  above 
because  certain  Items  of  income  and  expense 
are  recognized  in  different  years  for  income 
tax  and  for  financial  accounting  purpooes  as 
explained  In  item  J.  of  Note  1. 

The  provision  for  estimated  United  States 
and  foreign  taxes  on  Income  la  as  follows: 


|ln  millionsl 


1972 


1971 


$52.9 


Income  taxes  currently  payable  (see 

above) $59.1 

Timing  diterenees: 

United  States (17.3) 

Foreign 2. 2 

Total (15.1) 

Provision  lor  estimated  taxes  on  income.  44. 0  . 


(57.7) 
4.8 


(52.9) 


On  March  20.  1973,  I  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation: 

"From  the  enclosed  1972  annual  report  of 
United  States  Steel,  can  you  determine 
whether  this  company  paid  any  federal  in- 
come taxes  in  1971.  It  would  also  be  greatly 
appreciated  if  you  could  provide  effective 
rates  for  both  1971  and  1972. 

"Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  no  taxes 
were  paid  In  1971,  and  In  1972  the  effective 
tax  rate  was  3  or  4%?" 

The  Committee  responded : 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  20, 
1973,  wherein  you  asked  If  it  could  be  de- 
termined if  U.8.  Steel  Corporation  paid  any 
Federal  income  taxes  in  1971  and  In  1972. 

"Major  factors  which  make  it  difficult  to 
acctirately  estimate  from  the  annual  report 
the  actual  Federal  Income  tax  paid  for  a  par- 
ticular year  involve: 

"1.  Consolidating  for  financial  reporting  to 
shareholders  companies  that  could  not  be  in- 
cluded  on  a  consolidated   tax   return; 

"2.  The  possible  overstating  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  accrual  (liability  and  ex- 
pense) to  provide  a  reserve  for  anticipated 
tax  deficiencies  which  may  follow  an  audit 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 

"3.  The  existence  of  a  complex  accounting 
procedure — "comprehensive  tax  allocation" — 
sometimes  referred  to  as  interperlod  tax  al- 
location. 

"Consistent  with  the  analysis  of  annual 
reports  that  was  undertaken  for  you  previ- 
ously, no  adjustment  has  been  made  to  the 
consolidated  net  Income  reported  to  share- 
holders for  foreign  Income:  foreign  taxes, 
net  of  any  deferral,  decreased  the  consoli- 
dated net  Income.  To  this  extent,  therefore, 
the  amount  for  VS.  Federal  Income  taxes 
paid  or  owed  does  not  Include  any  amount 
for  foreign  taxes  paid  or  owed  but  the  ad- 
Justed  consolidated  net  Income  does  include 
foreign  income  from  consolidated  foreign 
subsidiaries. 

"An  analysis  of  the  1972  annual  report  of 
this  corporation  seems  to  Indicate  that  for 
the  calendar  years  1971  and  1972.  the  cor- 
poration paid  or  owed  approximately  98.200.- 
000  and  $23,200,000,  respectively.  In  Federal 
Income  taxes.  The  approximate  effective  tax 
rate  for  1971  appears  to  be  8.2  percent  and 
for  1972, 14.7  percent.  The  amount  of  Federal 
income  taxes  paid  or  owed  and  the  effective 
tax  rate  for  1971  differs  from  that  which  was 
previously  reported  principally  because  of 
additional  disclosure  regarding  the  income  of 
a  non-consolidated  subsidiary  reported  on 
the  equity  basis." 

Note  that  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  note 
to  the  financial  statement  of  United  States 
Steel  there  is  no  provision  for  incomes  taxes 
for  1971,  yet  the  committee  analysis  indi- 
cates that  the  approximate  effective  federal 
Income  tax  rate  appears  to  be  8.2%. 

The  following  is  a  quote  from  United 
States  Steel's  annual  report  to  their  stock- 
holders in   1971. 

"Notes  to  financial  statement  of  United 
States  Steel."  Estimated  United  States  and 
Foreign  taxes  on  income — No  provision  for 
taxes  on  income  Is  required  for  1971  due 
principally  to  statutory  deductions  asaocl- 
ated  with  mineral  production  and  investment 
credits  and  since  deferred  taxes  provided  In 
prldk-  years  on  foreign  subsidiary  earnings 
exceeded  the  taxes  on  such  earnings  re- 
patriated In  December  1971  because  of 
credits  for  foreign  taxes  paid.  Estimated 
United  States  and  foreign  taxes  [on  income 
(etc.)  I  on  income  payable  for  the  year  1971 
of  $87.9  million  are  offset  by  deferred  tax 
credits  of  a  like  amount." 

In  effect  they  claimed  In  their  own  report 
in  1971  that  they  did  not  pay  any  UJ5.  fed- 
eral taxes  because  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
By  the  Committee's  analysis,  however,  they 
did  pay  at  a  rate  of  8.2% . 

The  complexities  and  intended  ambiguities 
In  these  annual  reports  relate  messages  In  a 
code  that  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
decipher. 
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BOW   CORPORATIOKS   LECAU.T   AND   nXXOALLT 
OBSCURE    THEIR    rEDSRAL    TAX    PATMKKT8 

By  far  one  of  the  major  problems  In  under- 
standing the  tax  provisions  of  many  of  these 
annual  reports  is  the  combination  of  the 
federal  tax  expense  with  local,  state,  and  for- 
eign tax  expenses  when  reporting  to  the  SEC 
and  to  stockholders. 

Xerox,  for  example,  lists  Its  tax  expense 
under  one  figure  titled  "Income  Taxes" — 
with  no  breakdown  of  either  their  state 
and/or  local  and/or  foreign  taxes.  Exxon, 
(Jeneral  Motors,  and  3M,  as  well  as  many 
others,  also  listed  "lumped  up  tax  expenses" 
in  their  annual  reports  to  their  stockholders 
for  1972. 

This  has  not  been  an  Isolated  problem. 
The  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  In  their  1972  publication  "Ac- 
counting Trends  and  Techniques,"  sampled 
136  annual  reports  and  discovered  that: 

Provision  for  Income  Taxes:  CoJiblned 
with  Federal.  116:  Shown  Separately,  20; 
Total,  136. 

(1)  Figures  relate  to  1971  annual  reports 
of  136  companies  sampled.  < 

A  corporation's  combination  of  the  foreign 
and  federal  tax  figures  particularly  under- 
states the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  since  the  foreign  tax  pro- 
vision may  wash  out  a  large  portion  of  the 
federal  taxes.  (Refer  to  the  section  of  this 
study  on  energy  with  regard  to  the  foreign 
tax  credit  and  deferrals.] 

This  method  of  combining  reported  tax 
payments  is  distorting  and  misleading — and 
should  be  corrected. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Commission  on  March  21, 
1973,  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
I  separate  listing  of  taxes  paid — as  required  by 
'  law  In  the  10-K  forms  filed  with  the  SEC — 
should  not  be  required  in  the  annual  report 
to  stockholders.  The  following  Is  the  former 
Chairman.  Bradford  Cook's,  response  to  my 
Inquiry. 

"It  Is  currently  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission staff  that  the  breakdown  of  the  tax 
expense  data  as  required  In  form  10-K  sepa- 
ration of  the  foreign  and  federal  tax  expense 
is  not  data  which  is  essential  to  the  average 
Investor  in  understanding  the  results  of  oper- 
ations as  reported  in  the  annual  rei>ort  and, 
hence.  Rule  14  a-3(b)  (2)  would  not  require 
Its  inclusion  in  an  annual  report  to  share- 
holders." 

It  seems  that  the  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
mission holds  to  the  philosophy  that  the 
average  Investor  need  only  possess  the  mini- 
mum of  information.  With  the  increasing 
growth  of  Multl-Nationals,  I  believe  the  aver- 
age stockholder  would  be  interested  in  what 
countries  his  company  Is  investing — and 
what  tax  benefits  are  acquired  by  such 
Investments. 

The  main  concern  of  this  section  has  been 
the  combining  of  tax  expense  in  annual  re- 
ports to  stockholders.  However,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  SEC  regulations  to  combine  tax  ex- 
penses In  the  10-K  report  filed  with  the  SEC. 
Regulation  8X  (Rule  3-16.  0)  requires  that 
State,  foreign,  and  Federal  taxes  must  be 
stated  separately  In  the  annual  10-K  report 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Last  year  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  the  fact 
that  In  1971  four  major  corporations  violated 
this  law  by  combining  their  tax  expense  fig- 
ures. Rather  than  strengthening  their  en- 
forcement efforts  In  1972,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  seems  to  have  allowed 
tbe  proliferation  of  this  Illegal  actlTlty.  In 
my  analysU  of  the  effective  taxes  paid  in 
1»72.  the  following  33  corporations  out  of 
IM  appear  to  have  vloUted  the  Regulation 
ex.  Rule: 

Vord  Motor  Compftay. 

Oeneral  Telephone  and  Kleotronlce  Ooipo- 

ration. 
Kraf  tco  CcMporation. 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation. 
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Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

Oeneral  Dynamics  Corporation. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

American  Can  Company. 

Borden,  Inc. 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

Sperry  Rand  Corporation. 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Oulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Beatrice  Foods  Co. 

American  Brands,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies.  Inc.  ^ 

CPC  International  Inc. 

Champion  International  Corporation. 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Company. 

Allied  ChenUcal  Corporation. 

Teledyne,  Inc. 

Consolidated  Freightways,  Inc. 

Lease  way  Transportation  Corp. 

Yellow  Freight  Systems,  Inc. 

Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission. 

Safeway  Stores,  Incorporated. 

Bank  America  Corporation. 

Western  Bancorptoratlon. 

Chemical  New  York  Corporation. 

Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corporation. 

Continental  Illinois  Corporation. 

As  I  have  Illustrated  In  this  study,  if  corpo- 
rations combine  their  tax  expenses  In  the 
10-K,  violating  the  law.  they  make  it  impos- 
sible to  calculate  their  effective  taxes  paid  to 
the  Federal  government.  It  is  my  suspicion 
that  many  corporations,  aware  of  how  they 
could  disguise  their  low  tax  payments,  have 
intentionally  omitted  such  data,  thereby 
breaking  the  law.  They  realized  that  the  SEC 
would  probably  not  take  any  action,  and  If 
they  did,  it  would  only  amount  to  a  "slap  on 
the  wrist." 

THE  WAVE  OP  ACQTTISmONS   DURING  THE    1980'S 
REQUIRES   GREATER    REPORTING    RBQtmtEMENTS 

The  tremendous  numlier  of  companies 
which  have  been  swallowed  by  giant  con- 
glomerates have  also  created  problems  with 
regard  to  corporate  reporting  for  tax  and  gen- 
eral descriptive  business  information. 

I  am  preparing  legislation  to  be  entitled, 
"The  Conglomerate  Disclosure  Act  of  1973." 
This  new  legislation  will  require  that  a  c(»- 
poration : 

(a)  Name  the  significant  individuals  and 
corporate  owners  of  their  stock; 

(b)  Cost  and  value  of  those  owners'  hold- 
ings; 

(c)  Number  of  shares  owned  by  those 
stockholders; 

(d)  The  percentage  of  the  outstanding 
securities  of  any  class  held  by  significant 
owners. 

This  type  of  disclosure  will  Illustrate  how 
closely  these  corporations  are  controlled  by 
other  corporations.  My  bill  will  also  seek  to 
provide  disclosure  of  certain  tax  Information 
for  the  consolidated  company,  as  well  as  for 
any  subeidlary  which  has  over  $50  million  In 
assets.  This  bill  will  make  available  only  the 
federal  Inccmie  tax  totals  which  appear  on 
schedules  C-I-J-Ml-  and  M2  of  the  federal 
corporate  tax  return. 

The  following  shows  the  itemized  listings 
that  appear  on  schedules  C-I-M1-M2-  and  J: 

(A)  taxable  Income 

(B)  the  surtax  exemption 

(C)  dividends  (and  deemed  dividends 
received) 

(D)  dividends  received  deductions  and 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  de- 
duction 

(E)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11  (or  any 
tax  imposed  in  lieu  thereof) 

(F)  the  foreign  tax  credit 

(0)  the  Investment  credit 

(H)  credit  for  expense  for  work  Incentive 
programs 

(1)  the  personal  holding  company  tax 

(J)  the  tax  from  recomputing  a  prior  year's 
Investment  credit 


(K)  the  minimum  tax  on  preference  items 
Imposed  by  section  66 

(L)  total  taxes  imposed  by  chapter  1 

(M)  reconciliation  of  Income  per  books 
with  income  per  return  (Including  a  recon- 
ciliation of  book  depreciation  and  depletion 
with  tax  depreciation  and  depletion)  and 

(N)  analysis  of  unappropriated  retained 
earnings  per  books. 

Information  required  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  computed  under  the  method  of 
accounting  on  the  basis  of  which  the  cor- 
IKjration  regularly  computes  such  informa- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

This  requirement  is  necessary  for  the  larger 
corporation  because  it  utilizes  a  consoli- 
dated return  which  shelters  and  conceals  vi- 
tal Information  which  Is  clearly  available  In 
the  public  financial  statements  of  the  small 
corporate  structure.  Small  business  Is  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  resulting  directly 
from  the  Inability  of  our  national  economic 
advisors  and  our  anti-trust  enforcers  to  know 
what  is  really  going  on  In  the  whole  economy. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  every  tax  act  are 
directly  stimulating  and  feeding  the  growth 
of  giant  corporations.  SmfiU  business  catches 
small  crumbs  from  these  tax  laws,  but  only 
crumbs.  As  the  VS.  government  has  become 
more  dependent  on  expansive  taxing  policies 
to  stimulate  our  economy,  the  benefits  have 
fiowed  to  the  •  top  largest  600  corporations, 
leaving  small  business  out  In  the  cold. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  wUl  be  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  the  Investing  public. 
A  well-informed  investor  provides  a  more 
wise  amd  solid  e^anslon  of  btir  Nation's 
economy.  My  corpo^te  tax  study  of  last  sum- 
mer  made  It  very  clear  that  many  of  Wall 
Street's  largest  firms  knew  little  about  the 
true  Income  and  tax  picture  of  our  nation's 
giant  Industrial  firms.  There  Is  great  danger 
m  investing  through  the  eye  of  a  crystal  bsJl 
rather  than  through  facts.  My  legislation  will 
provide  those  facts  and  will  legislate  an 
essential  degree  of  corporate  openness. 

Thla  legislation  will  not  Invade  personal 
privacy  or  destroy  honest  competition  In 
any  way.  Corporations  will  not  be  required 
to  disclose  how  they  made  their  profits.  It 
will  only  provide  that  Federal  taxes  actually 
paid  will  be  clearly  reported.  This  require- 
ment should  produce  no  competitive  disad- 
vantage or  burden  .- 

This  is  not  the  first  leglslativj  action  by 
the  Congress  directed  at  corporate  disclosure. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1924  made  corporate  re- 
turns public.  Sectton  257  of  that  Act  was 
known  as  the  publicity  clause  and  its  pur- 
pose was  to  eliminate  fraud,  dishonesty,  and 
corporate  tax  evasion. 

One  year  after  the  1924  Revenue  Act,  with 
the  publicity  clause  in  effect,  corporations 
paid  at  least  $100,000,000  more  into  the 
Treasury,  with  business  actually  lighter  in 
volume  than  In  the  previous  year.  Where  did 
all  the  new  revenue  come  from?  Who  was 
sheltered  by  the  arbitrary  cloth  of  secrecy 
and  confidentiality?  The  secrecy  that  has 
surrounded  corporate  Income  taxes  serves 
only  to  protect  against  the  tax  collector. 
Unfortunately  this  disclosure  provision  was 
eliminated  from  the  law  after  only  one  year. 
Secrecy  has  been  the  rule  ever  smce. 

NEW  CONGLOMERATE  ACQUISITIONS,  1961-«l 


Compiny 


Total  asieb 

01  those 

Number  of        acquisitions 

acquisitions  (millioni) 


ITT SO  13  705 

GulfSWestern 67  2  882 

Ling  Temco  VougM 23  I'soi 

Tonneep — j  31  i,i96 

Whitt  Consolidated 29  1  080 

Teledyna 125  i,026 

Occidental  Petroleum IS  767 

Litton 79  609 

ToW ^  419  13,166 
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This  list  Is  very  Incomplete  and  does  not 
list  any  of  the  "older  giants"  wblcb  kept 
growing  through  the  1960'8.  But  It  does  Indi- 
cate that  the  annual  reports,  economic  data, 
line  of  business  information,  tax  data,  and 
other  informational  reports  that  existed  for 
each  formerly  independent  company  have 
now  been  lost  forever,  mazed  Into  the  aggre- 
gate and  relatively  meaningless  reports  of  a 
few  giants. 

For  example.  Avis  Sheraton  Corporation 
used  to  file  their  own  detailed  reports — now 
all  we  know  Is  that  Avis  Sheraton  is  part  of 
ITT.  How  much  of  their  profits  make  up 
ITT's  profits — ITow  much  of  ITTs  total  taxes 
are  paid  by  Avis  Sheraton?  We  just  don't 
know. 

Public  Information  about  where  the  losses 
or  gains  are  being  experienced,  stated  In  rec- 
ognizable, comparable  terms  of  corporate  or- 
ganization, standard  Industrial  classification, 
and  tax  data.  Is  essential.  Competitive  balance 
between  large  and  small  businesses,  and  com- 
petition Itself,  is  endangered  when  giants 
ref\)se — and  are  permitted  to  refuse — to  tell 
What  they  are  doing  and  bow  they  are  doing 
It. 

One  of  the  major  questions  that  has  never 
been  answered  Is  how  much  of  the  corporate 
sector  Is  owned  by  other  corporations  and 
how  much  tax  do  they  pay  on  the  dividends 
from  that  ownership.  (Refer  to  the  section 
of  this  study  that  refers  to  the  85%  dividends 
received  deduction.] 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  opened  virtually  all 
Income  tax  returns  from  1920  until  repeal  in 
19S3.  Ironically  the  proponents  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law  we're  not  Individuals — who  clearly 
have  a  legitimate  and  constitutionally  pro- 
tected Interest  In  personal  privacy — but 
powerful  Interest  groups. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  long  ago  that 
the  14th  Amendment  applies  to  corporations. 
The  Idea  that  constitutional  protections  of 
privacy  that  apply  to  Individuals  should  ap- 
ply across-the-board  to  corporate  entities  is 
questionable.  Corporations  are  never  Jailed  or 
dissolved  because  they  violate  the  law.  Under 
present  circumstances  even  the  fine  Is  tax 
deductible  as  a  cost  of  doing  business — 
Illegally.  The  reasoning  process  that  brought 
corporations  under  the  14th  Amendment  has 
shielded  corporate  structures  from  the  kind 
of  accountability  and  the  kind  of  dlsclosiire 
that  would  have  made  them  more  account- 
able. Where  overriding  public  Interest  de- 
mands, that  shroud  of  secrecy  should  be  re- 
moved. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  been  very  concerned 
about  the  loopholes  that  allow  these  giants 
to  legally  avoid  their  Ux  UabUltles.  But  last 
year's  speeches  by  the  Honorable  Johnnie 
Walters,  the  recently  fired  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  concern  me, 
when  be  suggests  that  corporate  tax  evaslcm 
Is  becoming  widespread.  Dlsclo8\ire  of  tax 
payments  could  help  reverse  such  a  tax 
avoidance  trend. 

The  large  corporations,  through  complex 
and  combined  reporting  procedures,  have 
made  It  Impossible  to  accurately  estimate 
from  public  sources  the  actual  corporate  fed- 
eral Income  tax  paid  for  any  particular  year. 
As  a  result  of  qonfuslng  and  divergent  oarpo- 
rate  reporting  methods,  the  public  la  not 
only  being  led  to  believe  that  corporations 
pay  their  fair  share  to  support  public  serv- 
ices In  this  country,  but  they  are  also  being 
misled  In  investment  decisions. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
makes  our  federal  tax  laws.  Is  most  effectively 
confounded  and  blindfolded  by  the  shroud 
of  secrecy,  consolidation,  and  confusion  that 
surrounds  corporate  taxes.  As  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  am  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  blind  man. 
guided  only  by  special  Interest  groups,  throw- 


ing a  tax  collecting  sieve  into  the  sea  of 
corporate  profits.  The  Congress  cannot  leg- 
islate without  facts.  Until  the  tax  code  pro- 
duces facts.  It  cannot  produce  revenue  with 
Justice. 
Chaptxb   I — 86   PKacnrr   Divmawu   Rxcxivxd 

DSDUCnON    SHXLTXBS    COXPOKATS    DlVIUBHU 

INCOMK — WrrH  No  JTnmiCATioit  oa  Looic 

The  86%  dividend  received  deduction  is  a 
disturbingly  unjiistlfled  "free  lunch"  for 
American  corporations.  This  provision  of  the 
tax  law — section  243  of  the  IRS  code — allows 
a  corporation  to  deduct  from  taxable  In- 
come. 85  ^  of  the  dividends  received  from 
another  domestic  corporation.  To  use  this 
provision,  a  corporation  does  not  have  to 
ftilflll  any  requirements  for  any  particular 
percentage  of  ownership  Interest  or  control 
in  the  company  issuing  dividends.  A  corpora- 
tion Investing  Its  money  In  other  corpora- 
tions may  successfully  avoid  moat  of  the 
tax  on  Its  income  derived  from  those  sources. 

I  have  attempted  to  discover  how  much 
of  the  corporate  sector  owns  the  corporate 
sector — but  with  present  disclosure  require- 
ments, it  is  an  Impossible  task. 

Actual  figures  were  impossible  to  acquire, 
but  the  following  data  presents  a  realistic 
projection  of  the  dimension  of  tax  avoidance 
related  dlrecUy  to  the  86%  dividend  received 
deduction. 

Total  dividends  received  from,  domestic  eor- 

poratioru  for  all  industries 
IBM    •4.484.963.000 

1969    8,031,253,000 

1970    6.218,185,000 

These  figures  amoiint  to  an  Increase  of 

15%  over  this  five  year  period  for  corporate 
dividend  Income  received  from  other  do- 
mestic corporations.  Most  of  the  abuse  of 
this  provision  Is  concentrated  in  holding 
and  Investment  companies,  as  well  as  insur- 
ance companies. 

Dividends  Received  From  Domestic  Corpora- 
tions V 
1970: 

Holding  and  investment  companies, 
91,943.604.000. 

Insurance  carriers,  91,051,884,000. 

Plfty-seven  percent  of  all  dividends  re- 
ceived In  1970  were  received  by  these  two 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Using  a  conservative  figure.  It  Is  probable 
that  about  94,436,000,000  of  corporate  divi- 
dend Income  escaped  taxation  during  the 
taxable  year  1970.  In  1972.  using  proportions 
and  accounting  for  Increased  use  of  this  pro- 
vUlon,  it  Is  probable  that  96,000,000,000  es- 
caped taxation. 

The  85%  dividends  received  deduction  is 
distinct  from  the  100%  dividends  received 
deduction  for  members  of  an  affiliated  group. 
The  difference  between  those  two  provisions 
U  vital  In  sifting  out  which  dividends  are 
non-taxable  with  equitable  justification,  and 
which  are  unjiistlfied  tax  avoidance. 

In  cases  where  one  corporation  owns  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  a  second  corporation, 
with  the  subsidiary  paying  a  dividend  to  the 
parent,  it  Is  clear  that  the  dividend  should 
not  be  taxed — the  funds  have  simply  shifted 
from  one  pocket  to  another  In  the  same  pair 
of  pants.  The  law  recognizes  this  and  allows 
100%  dividends  received  deduction  for  mem- 
bers of  affiliated  groups,  with  80%  stock 
ownership  set  as  the  definition  of  control. 

However,  the  86%  "dividends  received 
deduction"  available  to  a  corporation  on 
diTidends  received  from  domestic  oorpora- 
tions.  regardless  of  any  question  of  owner- 
ship, is  a  sham  that  gives  corporatl(»is  sub- 
stantial tax  benefits  denied  to  individual 
taxpayers.  This  provision  has  no  rational 
justification  in  the  law.  Justification  sheep- 
ishly given  by  corporations  is  that  without 
the  deduction,  there  would  be  double  taxa- 
tion  oS   the   same   Income.    Mertens,   often 


quoted  authoritatively  on  tax  matters,  has 
this  to  say : 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  provision,  divid- 
ends might  become  subject  to  taxation  a 
number  of  times.  This  would  be  true  where 
the  stock  of  one  corporation  ts  held  by 
another  corporation,  and  the  stock  of  the 
latter  Is  held  by  another.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  a  dividend  paid  by  the  first  oor- 
poraitlon  to  the  second  would  be  taxable  to 
the  latter,  and  again  taxable  to  the  third 
corporation  when  paid  over  to  it.  And  again 
there  would  be  a  tax  payable  on  the  dividend 
paid  by  the  third  corporation  to  its  stock- 
holders." (Vol.  7,  Ch.  38,  Pg.  124) 

This  cry  of  "double  taxation"  Is  not  suf- 
ficient reason  to  excuse  a  corporation  from 
being  taxed  on  this  form  of  Income.  A  cor- 
poration is  taxed  when  It  earns  Income  and 
its  Individual  shareholders  are  then  taxed 
on  the  dividends — this  too  Is  double  taxa- 
tion. Yet.  we  have  come  to  accept  the  fact 
that  the  same  Income  may  be  taxed  twice 
In  this  way.  Why  should  a  corporation  be 
treated  any  different  than  an  individual  In 
this  regard?  It  must  be  recognized  that  a 
dollar  of  income  to  a  corporation  Is  a  dol- 
lar of  Income  subject  to  taxation,  whether 
that  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  a 
product,  from  Interest  on  a  note,  or  a  divi- 
dend on  an  investment.  The  mere  fact  that 
some  other  corporation  has  paid  tax  on  its 
Income  before  distributing  the  dividend  in 
no  way  alters  the  character  of  that  dividend 
to  the  recipient.  This  dividend  Income  should 
be  taxed  for  a  corporation  Uie  same  way  It 
Is  taxed  for  individuals. 

The  following  example  graphically  Illus- 
trates the  inequities  inherent  in  the  86% 
"dividends  received  deduction": 

A  corporation  may  borrow  money  at  8% 
Interest  and  mvest  In  preferred  stocks  with 
an  assured  5%  dividend  return,  and  because 
of  the  85%  "dividend  received  deduction," 
still  come  out  ahead. 

The  corporation  borrows  91.000.000  at  8% 
mtereet.  The  Interest  Is  980,000.  this  Is  de- 
ductible in  full  against  other  Income  as  an 
expense  so  at  the  48%  corporate  tax  rate, 
the  out-of-pocket  cost  Is  941,600. 

The  corporation  InvesU  the  91.000,000  in 
stocks  at  a  5%  dividend  rate: 

Inconje   — - —  960,000 

Exclude  85  percent 42,600 

Taxable    remainder    (use    48 

percent   rate) 7,600 

Tax    - 3,600 

Gross  dividend  Income 50, 000 

Less  tax 3.600 

Less  out  of  pocket  Interest 41, 600 


Profit  on  transaction. 


4.800 

As  a  result  of  the  85%  "dividend  received 
deduction"  the  VS.  taxpayers  have  subsi- 
dised this  corporation.  The  Treasury  in  effect 
paid  the  company  «4,800  to  borrow  ai. 000.000 
in  a  situation  where  it  cannot  lose.  This 
seems  difficult  to  justify. 

Dividends  received  from  preferred  stock 
and  interest  received  on  corporate  bonds  are 
similar  in  many  ways: 

( 1 )  Neither  has  any  vote  or  control  In  the 
corporation; 

(2)  Both  vtrtually  assxure  payment  at  a 
stated  rate. 

But  the  interest  on  the  bond  is  fully  tax- 
able, while  the  dividend  received  Is  eligible 
for  the  86%  deduction.  The  tazabUlty  of  the 
lnoc»ne  to  the  corp<Hatlon  should  not  be  de- 
pendent on  the  clrcumstanoea  of  the  paying 
corporation — It  Is  still  income,  whether 
someone  else  deducted  it  or  paid  tax  on  It. 
ueoiaunTv  paopoeAi. 

Corporations  which  meet  current  tests  for 
affiliates  eligible  to  file  a  consolidated  return 
■bonld  be  allowed  to  continue  the  100% 
"dividends   received   deduction."   which,  as 
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taiUer  stated,  has  some  Justification  in  the 
Isv.  But  I  recommend  that  this  privilege  be 
Itmited  to  two  tiers  of  corporate  organiza- 
tion. In  order  to  discourage  the  proliferation 
o(  multiple  levels  of  corporations  wltbout 
i«tl  business  purpoee. 

Tbs  85%  "dividend  received  deduction"  is 
neither  logical,  equitable,  or  demonstrably 
functional.  It  la  in  the  most  pure  sense  of  the 
word  a  tax  loophole,  which  corporations  can 
use  to  lower  their  effective  rates  for  Federal 
corporate  taxes.  Dividend  income  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  other  types  of  Income  and  de- 
aerves  to  be  taxed  without  this  special  priv- 
ilege. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  as  with  any  question  of 
tax  reform,  that  those  who  now  benefit — 
especially  the  Insurance  and  investment 
oompanles — will  predict  the  stifling  of  in- 
Tsstment  and  "cracks  in  Wall  Street."  There 
aj«  no  historical  facts  to  sustain  such  a 
«f.itn — our  economic  history  s\iggests  that 
people  win  Invest  as  long  as  there  is  a  dollar 
to  be  made. 

CHAPm  J — ^Taz  Pkkx  DlVmENDS 
During  the  1960's  a  mysterious  develop- 
ment occurred — not  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress—In which  mainly  utilities  and  invest- 
ment tnists  began  to  distribute  larger  and 
larger  amounts  of  tax  free  dividends  to  their 
stockholders. 

A  dividend  Is  defined  by  law  as  a  distribu- 
tion of  property — ^whlch  Includes  nu>ney — 
by  a  corporation  to  Its  shareholders  out  of 
either  ciurent  or  accumulated  earnings  and 
profits.  Any  distribution  In  "excess"  of  cur- 
rent or  accumulated  earnings  and  profits  Is  a 
tax  free  dividend,  not  ciurently  taxable  to 
the  stockholders.  When  stock  Is  originally 
bought,  the  Initial  purchase  Is  called  the 
"ocst  basU."  For  tax  purposes  the  cost  basis 
Is  the  point  from  which  the  appreciated  or 
depreciated  value  of  that  stock  is  calculated. 
When  one  receives  a  tax  free  dividend  It  re- 
dness the  owner's  cost  basis  in  bis  stock. 


After  the  basis  U  reoovered.  such  additioiul 
dividends  are  then  taxed  as  long-term  capi- 
Ul  gains.  In  a  number  of  industries  tlieae  tax 
free  dividends,  which  result  in  avoidance  of 
tax  for  the  recipient  at  ordinary  Income  rates 
and  at  capital  gain  rates,  have  been  steadily 
Increasing.  Many  of  these  industries  are  very 
capital  Intensive  and  have  been  maintaining 
steady  and  solid  growth  In  total  assets,  net 
income,  and  retained  earnings.  Yet  through 
a  series  of  aocountlng  manipulations,  they 
have  benefited  from  this  "return  of  capital 
provision"  In  a  manner  that  was  Intended 
by  the  Congress  to  apply  to  corporations  be- 
ing liquidated. 

Although  the  primary  abusers  of  this  pro- 
vision have  been  the  utUltles,  real  estate  In- 
vestment trusts  have  also  been  mairing  tax 
free  distributions  In  the  same  manner. 

In  1968  power  companies  alone  made  ap- 
proximately 9400  million  In  tax  free  distribu- 
tions— Consolidated  Edison  paying  t83  mil- 
lion alone  in  1968.  In  1971  9119  mUllon  of 
such  distributions  were  made  by  Consoli- 
dated Edison.  It  Is  very  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  becoming  more  severe  every  year.  Con- 
solidated Edison  paid  out  43%  more  In  tax 
free  dividends  in  1971  than  It  did  In  1968, 
but  the  company's  annual  reports  show 
greater  profits  and  growth  and  not  the  state 
of  liquidation  for  which  the  law  was  in- 
tended. 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  tlie  word  "mys- 
terious development."  Is  that  the  primary 
factor  for  determining  the  taxability  of  a 
distribution.  Is  the  level  of  "earnings  and 
profits,"  an  obscure  tax  accounting  term. 
If  a  corporation  can  reduce  Its  earnings  and 
profits  and  still  have  large  amounts  of  cash 
to  distribute  to  its  stockholders,  the  greater 
will  be  the  propensity  for  a  tax  free  dis- 
tribution. Accelerated  methods  of  deprecia- 
tion and  very  short  depreciation  lives  for  tax 
purposes  are  the  primary  cause — for  book 
purposes — of  greatly  reduced  "earnings  and 
profits." 


This  rather  simple  and  uncomplicated 
phrase  "earnings  and  profits"  appears  In  over 
60  places  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  but 
It  Is  not  defined  anywhere  In  the  Code. 
Earnings  and  profits  are  not  the  same  as 
retained  earnings  nor  is  it  the  same  as  ac- 
cumulated taxable  income.  It  is  a  rather 
nebulous  no-man's  land  having  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  retained  earnings  and  'ac- 
cumulated taxable  Income.  However,  the 
problem  is  that  within  this  "mystic  no-man's 
land,"  corporations  wheel  and  deal  with 
provisions  of  the  tax  code. 

Since  "earnings  and  pn>fits"  are  not  the 
same  as  retained  earnings,  it  Is  often  pos- 
sible for  a  corporation  to  have  Increasing 
amounts  of  retained  earnings  legaUy  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  dividends,  even 
though  there  may  be  no  "earnings  and  prof- 
Its."  "The  secret  Is  the  difference  between 
book  and  tax  Income.  In  the  Consolidated 
Edison  example  for  1971,  the  retained  earn- 
ings exceed  a  half  a  billion  dollars  while 
"earnings  and  prc^ts"  reflected  a  deficit  in 
both  current  and  accumulated  earnings  and 
profits. 

soicuAaT    ov    coKPosATx    bmviBxmoN    to 

STOCKHOLOKHS  AND  THXnt.  TAX  TXXATMKNT 

In  many  situations,  a  tax  free  dividend  Is 
justifiable  and  has  rational  foundations  in 
the  law.  The  Intent  of  this  section  of  my 
tax  study  Is  not  to  attack  the  concept  of  the 
tax  free  dividend,  but  to  expose  the  imjusti-- 
fied  use  of  this  tax  benefit — a  use  that  will 
continue  in  the  future  unless  the  tax  law  Is 
changed.  Many  utilities,  real  estate  opera- 
tions, and  trusts  have  abused  tax  free  dis- 
tributions— "the  distribution  out  of  capital." 

The  following  chart  provides  a  breakdown 
of  the  different  types  of  corporate  distribu- 
tions, including  a  description  of  tbelr  tax 
treatment  and  effect  on  earnings  and  profits. 

Note  that  number  4  under  Nature  of  Dis- 
tribution Is  the  tax  free  distribution  we  are 
examining  In  this  study: 


TABLE  1.— BREAKDOWN  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  CORPORATE  DISTRIBUTION 


Natsra  ef  distribiitien 


SbarelioMsr't  Ux  trsstfflsiit 


Eflsct  oi  ssrslais  ssd  profits 


Ba«is  to  distributee  ol  sny  asset  (odier  than  cash) 
distributed 


(Mil  carrent  or  accumuiated  G.*.  accumulated    Dividend  tauMe  as  ordinary  income. 
lAir  Feb.  2S,  1913)  earninp  and  profits. 


Reduces  •amines  and  profiti. Fair  nurket  value  for  individuals,  lesser  of  fair 

marliet  value  or  ad|ust*d  baais  to  distributinf 


Mar 


'  earninct  I 
.  1. 1913. 


stock,  any  excesj  tauble  as  a  capital  gain. 


Oatof  iaiarest  in  value  prior  to  Mar.  1, 1913 First  reduces  the  basis  of  tlie  stock,  any  excess 

iMtUxeMe. 


Tufrea  distributhw  out  of  upiUI. 


Tax  frM  distribution,  wtiich  first  reduces  the 
basis  of  the  stock,  any  excess  taxabie  as  a 
apltsi  pin. 


corporations  for  sharahotdars,' 
Fair  market  value  for  individuals.  Leaser  of  fair 
market  value  or  adjusted  basis  to  distributing 
oorporatiofl  tor  corporate  sharebolders.' 
To  the  extent  of  reduction  in  basis  fair  market 
value  for  individuals  and  lesaer  ef  fair  market 
value  or  adjusted  besis  to  dMributlnt  oorpon- 
tion  for  corporate  aharahoMerSw  Any  eacesa 
may  have  zero  basis.' 

No  reduction... .i Fair  market  value  for  Individuals.  Lesser  of  tair 

market  value  or  adjustad  basis  to  diatrlbutini 
corporation  for  corporate  sbareheldars.i 


Reduces  earninis  and  profits  accumulatad  prior 
to  Mar.  1, 1913. 

Reduces  earninas  and  profits  attributable  to 
increase  in  value  prior  to  Mar.  1, 1913. 


^^TbajM  of  fair  market  value  is  required  tor  corporate  shareholders  recthrinf  distributions  of  assets  on  or  after  Nov.  8, 1971  from  a  foraifn  corporation  not  effectively  connected  arlth  the  fareifa 
'  a 's  U.S.  trade  or  business. 

ITABLE  2.-SPeCIAL  PROVISIONS  (REGARDING  LIQUIDATIONS,  REDEMPTIONS  AND  ST0(:K  DIVIDENDS)!  ' 

Basis  to  distributee  of  any  asset  (other  than  cash 
distributed 


fMiie  of  distributioa 


Shareholder's  tax  treatment 


Effect  on  earnings  and  proltts 


liquidation As  payment  for  stock,  with  different*  between    No  need  to  consider.. Fair  market  vahia 

cost  basis  and  payment  treated  as  capital  pin 
or  lees. 

la  partiel  liquidation As  payment  for  stock,  with  difference  between    Reduces  earninp  and  profits  to  the  extent  not  Do. 

cost  besis  and  payment  treated  as  capital  gain       chargeiMe  to  a  capital  account 
,  orlOM. 

11  nnemption  of  stock,  generally  (under  sec    As  peyment  for  stock,  with  difference  between    Reduces  earninp  and  profits  to  the  jxtent  not  Do. 

302(1)  sad  303).  cost  besis  and  payment  treated  as  capital  pin       chargeable  to  a  capital  account 

I   _j.  or  loss, 

'■'*d*'|Ption  ef  stock  but  treated  under  the    Taxed  under  tmani  provisions  (see  table  I)..    Effect  depends  on  application  of  pneral  pro-    Basis  determined  under  pneralpravisioat. 
paanl  provisioRs  as  equivalent  to  e  dhridend  viskms. 

(Ms  ander  sec  »1)> 
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Nature  of  distribution 


Sharahold«f's  tai  trMtmtnt 


Effect  OR  Mrninci  and  profits 


Basis  to  distnbutM  of  any  assat  (attar  Ita 
cash)  distfibutad 


Stock  dividend  (sac.  30S(a» Not  taxable  as  a  dividend  and  eiduded  from 

income.  A  sale  or  redemption  results  In  a 

capital  lain.  However,  il  considered  sac.  306 

stocl(  may  be  taxed  as  a  dividend  or  as  ordi- 

*~~^  nary  income  at  time  of  subsequent  safe  or 

redemption.* 
Stock  dividend  treated  as  ordinary  distribution    Taxed  under  general  provisions  (see  table  1)... 
under  general  provisions  (falls  under  sec. 
301X« 


Distribution  does  not  reduce  earnings  and  prof- 
Its.  Redemption  reduces  earnings  and  profits, 
but  not  sate. 


Effad  depends  on  application  ol  geaeral  pro- 
visions. 


Basis  of  old  stock  is  allocated  bet« 
old  stock. 


Basis  determined  under  general  proviMat 


I  This  table  covers  common  types  of  distributions  which  may  receive  treatment  different  from 
the  general  rule.  There  are  numerous  specialized  provisions  which  are  not  covered,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  dividends  of  regulated  investment  companies,  personal  holding  companies  and 
insurance  companies,  the  treatment  of  redemption  to  pay  death  taxes,  the  treatment  of  distribu- 
tions of  related  corporations,  and  treatment  under  reorgsnirations. 

>  There  are  no  enact  rules  for  determining  when  a  redemption  is  considered  a  dividend.  There 
are  three  rules  which  determine  a  redemption:  (1)  The  redemption  is  disproportionate,  (2)  The 
shareholder's  interest  is  completely  terminated,  or  (3)  The  redemption  is  of  railroad  stock  issued 
under  a  bankruptcy  reorganization.  Even  if  the  redemption  does  not  fall  under  any  of  these  rules, 
it  may  still  tie  considered  a  redemption  and  not  a  dividend  if  it  can  be  shown  not  to  have  been 
essentially  equivalent  to  a  dividend. 

>  Sec  306  covers  the  receipt  of  a  nontaxable  stock  dividend  which  is  later  disposed  of.  Sec.  306 
stock  generally  is  a  stock  dividend  other  than  common  stock  issued  on  common  stock  (or  the 
equivalent).  Redemption  of  sec.  306  stock  is  taxed  as  a  dividend  under  the  general  provisions.  Sale 


of  sec.  306  stock  results  in  the  treatment  of  proceeds  as  ordinary  income  fup  to  the  fair  iimk 
value  ol  the  stock  up  to  the  proportional  amount  of  earnings  and  profits  of  the  corporation) hum 
time  the  stock  dividend  was  made. 

<  Stock  dividends  may  be  considered  regular  taxable  dividends  under  a  number  of  situiiiMi' 
The  following  are  treated  as  regular  divijends:(l)  Stock  dividends  paid  on  preferred  stock  (an* 
increases  in  the  conversion  ratio  of  convertibla  to  aoount  for  stock  dividends  or  splits  lata  iM 
stock  is  convertible);  (2) Stock  dividends  in  liau  of  cash  (i.e.,  if  any  stockholder  can  elscttD  rtoa 
cash  or  property);  (3)  Stock  dividends  received  by  I  class  of  comman  if  another  class  of  com 
(or  convertiMe)  receives  cash  or  preferred  stock  dividends:  (4)  Stock  dividends  recetvid  byeai. 
mon  stockholders  if  soma  received  preferred  and  some  received  common:  and  (S)  All  distriMMi 
of  convertible  preferred  unless  they  will  not  result  In  disproportionate  distributions.  ImMtM, 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  may  determine  when  certain  distributions  other  than  actual  stock (M 
as  changes  in  conversion  ratios)  comprise  a  taxable  dividend. 


INCREASED    DEPBECIATION    DEDUCTIONS    ARC    THE 
MAIN  FACTOR  REDUCING  "EARNINGS  AND  PROF- 

ns" THEREBY     INCREASING     THE     TAX     rRKB 

DIVIDRND  ABUSE 

The  question  Is  how  has  It  l>een  possible 
to  abuse  the  tax  free  dividend  provisions? 
The  major  reason  Is  that  depreciable  lives  of 
assets  have  been  substantially  reduced  In 
relationship  to  their  actual  economic  lives. 
The  resulting  dramatically  mcreased  depre- 
ciation is  deducted  In  calculating  "earnings 
and  profits,"  causing  distortions  to  dividend 
tax  law  applications  which  are  determined  by 
the  level  of  earnings  and  profits.  Since  In- 
creased depreciation  Is  the  main  cause  of 
this  tax  avoidance,  the  following  Is  a  descrip- 
tion of  how,  over  the  years,  depreciation  has 
been  tocreased  beyond  the  actual  economic 
depreciation  of  the  asset. 

In  1931  Bulletin  P,  the  first  depreciation 
useful  life  schedule,  established  suggested 
lives  for  several  thousand  business  assets. 
Before  that  time,  the  taxpayer  calculated  his 
depreciation  deduction  supposedly  using  the 
true  economic  life  of  the  asset,  but  often 
using  much  shorter  lives.  Under  the  pre- 
Bulletln  P  system  the  burden  of  proof  rested 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  establish  that  the  deduction  was 
iinreasonable . 

The  stimulus  for  further  change  was  a  re- 
port Issued  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  1933,  which  re- 
ported that  depreciation  deductions  had 
Increased  substantlaUy  and  that  In  1931 
corporate  depreciation  deductions  exceeded 
corporate  taxable  Income.  In  view  of  this 
situation  and  the  supposed  need  for  revenues 
at  the  time,  the  report  recommended  that  de- 
preciation deductions  be  decreased  by  25% 
for  three  years. 

However,  Treasury  Decision  No.  4422  cor- 
rected the  situation.  Involving  excessive  de- 
preciation deductions,  by  placing  the  burden 
of  proving  the  reasonableness  of  the  deduc- 
tion squarely  upon  the  taxpayer.  The  Bul- 
letin P  lives  were  revised  again  in  1942,  gen- 
erally providing  slightly  shorter  lives  than 
the  1931  version.  Until  1954,  when  acceler- 
ated depreciation  methods  were  enacted, 
there  were  no  statutory  rules  for  determining 
the  method  of  depreciation,  although  the 
Treasury  had  consistently  favored  the 
straight  line  method.  In  1962,  BuUetln  P  was 
replaced  by  guideline  lives.  This  new  de- 
cision made  several  major  changes: 

(1)  It  substituted  about  75  class  lives  for 
the  5000  Bulletin  P  lives. 

(2)  It  Introduced  an  Industry  wide  rather 
than  asset  type  classification. 

(3)  It  substantially  shortened  the  lives. 
Increasing  depreciation  deductions. 

(4)  It  Introduced  a  reserve  ratio  test — a 
prooedvire  to  test   the  acceptability  of  the 


lives  based  on  the  past  taxpayers  experience. 
(It  was  never  applied  because  of  delays  In 
the  law  and  was  finally  abolished  In  1971.) 

The  reason  for  the  change  to  guideline 
lives  was  to  provide  more  economic  stimulus 
by  reducing  the  depreciable  lives.  In  1971, 
the  Treasury  Introduced  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion range  (ADR)  which  made  two  more  ma- 
jor changes: 

(1)  It  allowed  taxpayers  to  shorten  the 
class  lives  by  30%,  and 

(2)  It  repealed  the  Reserve  Ratio  test. 
The     use     of     accelerated     depreciation 

methods  and  very  shwt  lives  has  greatly 
increased  the  depreciation  deductions  and 
have  thus  lowered  the  efTectlve  tax  rates  of 
corporations.  These  Increasing  depreciation 
deductions  have  also  resulted  In  a  distor- 
tion of  "earnings  and  profits"  which  deter- 
mines the  taxability  of  a  dividend; 

(1)  As  a  depreciation  deduction  increases, 
economic  income  increases,  accounting  net 
Income  remains  the  same  (due  to  deferred 
tax  accounting)  .* 

(2)  As  depreciation  deduction  increases, 
earnings  and  profits  decease. 

(3)  If  earnings  and  profits  decrease  below 
the  level  of  retained  earnings  for  distribution 
to  stockholders — then  at  that  point  the  re- 
turn of  capital  provision  makes  those  dis- 
tributions tax  free  until  the  basis  Is  fully  re- 
covered. 

CONGRESS  IN  IBSB  ATTEMPTED  A  WEAK  SOLU- 
TION TO  THE  PROBLEM 

During  the  hearings  on  the  1969  Reform 
Act,  the  Congress  recognized  the  probleoi. 
of  these  IncreaslnB;  tax  free  distributions. 
Therefore  the  1969  Reform  Act  provided  that 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  "earnings  and 
profits,"  a  corporation  must  deduct  deprecia- 
tion on  the  straight  line  method,  or  on  a 
similar  method  providing  for  ratable  deduc- 
tions of  depreciation  over  the  useful  life 
of  the  asset.  In  effect  the  Congress  attempted 
to  limit  to  a  reasonable  amount  the  deprecia- 
tion that  could  he  deducted  in  computing 
"earnings  and  profits,"  which  directly  affects 
the  taxability  of  dividends. 

Up  to  this  point  we  could  feel  assured 
that  the  Congress  was  seriously  attempting 
to  correct  the  problem.  But  the  closing  cur- 
tain had  not  yet  crossed  the  stage. 

Under  pressxire  from  Tenneco  the  Congress 
d^ayed  the  applicability  of  this  provision 
until  June  30,  1972,  or  for  all  Intent  and 
purposes  until  1973  since  most  taxable  years 
begin  on  January  1.  This  special  Interest,  3 
year  delay  was  given  supposedly  to  avoid 
drastic  reductions  In  the  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  corporations  which  were  m*wng 
such  tax-free  distributions.  During  this  three 
year  period,  tax  free  distributions  Increased 
from  $200  million  in  1968  to  more  than  $600 
million  In  1972.  Rather  than  clearing  up  the 


problem  during  this  lag  period  the  companlei 
seemed  to  have  "caught  their  second  wind 
to  this  tax  free  rip-off." 

Before  this  attempted  correction  In  tbi 
1969  Reform  Act  covild  become  effective  In 
late  1972,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Aaet 
Depreciation  Range  which  increases  furthv 
the  tax  free  dividend  abuses.  With  ADB,  tu- 
payers  were  permitted  to  shorten  the  llw 
of  their  depreciation  assets  by  as  much  m 
20%  from  the  already  short  guideline  ]tm 
established  to  1962 — ig^eatly  tocreasinf  tbi 
tax  write-offs  for  depreciation.  The  elimlBt- 
tlon  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  and  the  fuitlur 
shortening  of  lives  tocreaaes  the  straight  llot 
depreciation,  thereby  reducing  "earnings  and 
profits",  and  thus  Increastog  the  amount  of 
tax  free  dividends  that  may  be  distributed. 
So  it  seems  that  to  some  degree  if  not  totaUj, 
ADR  win  greatly  obstruct  or  crush  the  delayed 
correction  of  the  1969  Act. 

Therefore,  to  order  to  eliminate  this  un- 
justified tax  avoidance,  I  am  preparing  leg> 
Islation  to  restrict  the  deduction  of  deprecia- 
tion in  computing  "earnings  and  proflta"  n 
as  to  ellmtoate  the  distribution  of  unjuftl' 
fied  tax  free  dividends.  My  bUl  will  font 
corporations  to  use  the  straight  line  metbod 
of  depreciation  over  the  full  economic  Hit 
of  the  assets,  or  the  amount  of  depreciation 
used  for  book  purposes — whichever  is  la»- 
to  computtog  "earnings  and  profits." 

I  would  hope  that  when  the  Ways  tod 
Means  Committee  begins  work  again  on  tbt 
tax  reform  bill,  this  needed  amendment  will 
be  Incorpyorated  Into  that  effort. 

The  following  charts  Illustrate  the  growtsf 
problem  of  non-taxability  of  corporate  din- 
dends.  Consolidated  Edison  provides  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  the  abuse  Tbt 
chart  covers  bcth  common  and  preferred 
dividend  payments  of  Consolidated  Kdlson 
from  1962  to  1971  Inclusive. 

Note  how  on  chart  A,  year  by  year  tbe 
distributions  become  Increasingly  exempt 
from  tax.  In  1962,  51%  of  their  total  AMieai 
payments  were  taxable  while  48.6%  were  non- 
taxable. By  1970  Consolidated  Edison  had 
successfully  distributed  100%  of  their  dW- 
dends  tax  free— and  100%  were  nontaxable 
agato  to  1971. 

In  certain  Instances  when  companies  Uqol- 
date,  tax  free  dividends  are  justified.  But  IrfB 
examine  the  condition  of  Consolidated  Bdl- 
son  over  this  ten  year  period.  Virtually  eWT 
year,  this  Company's  net  tocome  Inam" 
steadily  and  significantly  as  can  be  ■••  • 
chart  B.  Over  this  ten  year  period,  Its  b» 
Income  increased  225%. 

Consolidated  Edison's  retained  earnli* 
also  Increased  every  year  from  8261 V4  n»lIU» 
in  1962  to  8533';^  million  to  1971— an  increi* 
of  204%. 

As  these  Indications  potots  out.  Con**- 
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Idated  Edison,  even  with  Its  heavy  capital 
investments,  seems  to  have  maintained  con- 
sistent growth. 

To  compound  this  shocktog  Increase  In  the 
nontaxabillty  of  their  dividends.  Con-Ed's 
federal  effective  tax  rate  decreased  from 
33.77%  In  1962  down  to  refunds  in  l>oth  1970 
snd  1971.  Note  that  the  effective  federal  tax 
rate  for  1971  differs  from  the  charts  to  the 
beginning  of  my  study.  The  effective  tax 
rate  for  Con-Ed  in  1971  was  calculated  last 
year.  The  data  to  this  section  was  calculated 
with  additional  reporting  Information  that 
was  rot  used  in  calculating  the  effective  rate 
for  Con-Ed  for  the  1971  chart. 

Taking  only  the  last  five  years  ( 1967-1971) , 
Consolidated  Edison  reported  to  shareholders 
before  tax  net  tocome  of  approximately  8670 


million  on  which  they  paid  no  Federal  Income 
tax  (net  for  the  five  year  period).  Of  this 
8670  mil  ion  they  paid  out  over  8524  million 
to  dividends,  of  which  8477  million  were  tax 
free  to  the  shareholders.  This  Is  hardly  the 
case  of  double  taxation  of  corporate  earn- 
ings— a  favorite  topic  of  corporate  tax  lobby- 
ists— It  Is  double  tex.  avoidance. 

Another  large  company  which  has  taken 
advantage  of  tax  free  dividends  has  been  the 
Virginia  Electrtc  Power  Company.  In  1969 
VEPCO  had  an  effective  Federal  Income  tax 
rate  of  31.7%  and  their  dividends  were  96.7% 
nontaxable.  While  the  data  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able for  1972,  t^e  company  has  estimated  that 
the  c(Hnmon  dividends  will  be  100%  non- 
taxable and  the  preferred  dividends  will  be 
55.5%  nontaxable. 


CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  CO. 


The  VE3>CO  figures  parallel  the  pattern  of 
the  Consolidated  Edison  charts.  As  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  for  VEPCO  is  dropping,  the 
dividends  are  becoming  Increastogly  non- 
taxable. This  happens  while  the  net  Income 
Is  Increasing.  VEPOO's  net  Income  was  863.- 
251,000  for  1969  and  882,048,000  for  1971. 
This  trend  toward  nontaxatlon  is  tocreaslng 
the  frustration  and  reductog  the  tolerance 
level  of  the  American  public.  These  com- 
panies with  reduced  tax  payments  and  to- 
creased  profits  then  throw  salt  on  the  pub- 
lic wounds  by  requesting  massive  rate  to- 
creaaes for  their  services.  Following  Is  chart 
D  describing  the  Virgtoia  Electric  Power 
Company  dividend  distributions  and  taxes 
paid  over  a  five  year  period : 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Antount 

Pttmnt 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

CN»ide«Mhp»y»ent$-Common $48,273.761 $55,340,671 $58,707.527 $67,063,126 $67.06»,126 

Swiutrte preferred  $5  per  sbtre 9,576,595 9.576,595 9,576,595 9,576,595 9,576,595 

CwSstiwpwIefrwJ,  series  A,  5Hp«rc«rt 3.450,000 3,450.000 3,450,000 3,450,000 3,450,000 

CeewUtlve  prehrred. series  B,5K  percent 3,937,500 3,937,500 3,937,500 3.937,500 k    3.937,500 

Cwwilitlveprelerence, 4.12  percent convertibte.sertos  A 3.079,542 3,784.080 1,874,221  A 

Dividend*  psid |68,317,39«| (76,088.8461 , „I 

CemuliUve  preferred, series C, 4.65  percent 1,728,250 2,790,001 T  2,790,001 

Oivid^dipsld 175,274.0931 ;,-zir^ 4--i-;;i-;iV 

Csmutaflve  prehrrwJ,  series  D.  4.65  perewit 2,170,000 V  3.487,502 

Dividends  psid |88,987.2221 .--.-i--.-,— 

Cemgtollve  preferred,  series  E,  5}i  percent 1,122.114 

Dividends  psid 191.426,' 


Cimalitlve  preferred,  series  F,  6.20  percent 
Csmulstive  preference,  convertible,  series  B,  6  percent 

Cimutttive  preferred,  series  G,  8.30  percent 

Common; 

Tiuble 

NofltsuMe 

Camulative  preference  series  A  and  B: 

Tsuble 

Nontiuble 

Camoletlve  preferred,  series  A  to  0: 

Tiuble  

Nontsuble 


8381. 


(1) 18.389,705 0 8.047,575 0 

(I) 36,950,966 58,707.527 59.015,551  67,063,126 


(')- 


3,784.080 
0 


1.368,1(1 
506,040 


16.964.095 18,692,345 21,924,096 14.130.953 

0 0 0 10,232,759 


ToW  Dividend. 


TsuMe.... 
NootinMe. 


76,088.846 79,274,093 88,987,222 91.426.838 


39,137.880 
36.950.966 


51.4 
48.6 


20,060,526 
59, 213, 567 


25.3 
74.7 


29, 971, 671 
59.015,551 


33.7 
66.3 


14.130,953 
77, 295, 885 


1967  < 


1968  < 


1969  < 


1970  < 


1971* 


Amount       Percent 


Amount       Percent 


Amount       Percent 


Amount       Percent 


Amount 


Dividend  perments-Common 67,063,126 67,101,985 67.967,537 73,436,126 

Cimvlitlve  preferred  $5  per  share 9.576,595 9,576,595 9,576,595 9.576.595. 

CirauUtive  preferred,  series  A,  5'i  percent 3,450,000 3,450,000 3,450.000 3.450.000. 

CimuUtlve  preferred,  series  B,  SK  percent 3.937,500 3.937,500 3.937.500 3.937.500. 

Ciimeiative  orefersnoe,  4.12  percent  convertible,  series  A 


81.188.234 
9.576.595 
3.450.000 
3.937.500  . 


2.790,002  . 
3,487,502  . 
2.875.004  . 

2,480,000 


2,790, 
3,487, 
2.875. 
2,480, 


CeiMlative  preferred,  series 0, 4.65  percent 2.790,001 ,  .^2.790.002 

Cumstotive  preferred,  series  0. 4.65  percent 3.487.502 S«^  3,487,502 

Cemahtive  preferred,  »ries  E,  5li  percent 2,875,004 72.175^004 

CumulJtive  preferred, Series  F,  6.2(^ 869.783 ~^  2,480,000 

Dividends  paid (94.049.  511| 

C«mulative  preference, convertible.  (Series  B. 6  percent) 4,762.425 5,500,937  , 

Dividends  paid (100,461.013) (102, 065, 077( 

Camulative  preferred.  Series  G.  8.30  percent 507, 

Dividends  paid (108,021 

Caniflion: 

TauUe ,. 0 


004  . 
502  . 
004. 
000 


2,790,004 
3,487,502 
2.875,004  . 
2,480.000 


S.481.4S3 


5^470.691 


Nontaxable L 67.063.126 

Cumulative  preference  Series  A  and  B: 

TiiaWe 

Nontaubte 

Cumulative  preferred.  Series  A  to"G: 

Tiubie 15,921,967 

Nontaxable 11,064,418 


0 0 

67,101,985 67,967,537 73.436. 


4, 762, 425 


5,500,937 


17,443,928 13,154,437 

11,152,675 15,442.166 


5,481, 


29, 103, 


200  . 
384(. 

0  . 
126  . 

0  . 
453  . 

0  . 
805  . 


4,150.006  . 
1119,405,536). 


81, 188, 234 

0 
5,470,691 


32.746,611 


Tots  dividend , 94,049,511 


100,461,013 102,065.077  108,021,384 119,405,536 


I»«»We 1 15,921,967           16.9        17,443,927           17.4        13,154,437           12.9                       0 0. 

MontauWe 78.127.544          83.1       83,018,086          82.6       89.910,640          87.1      108,021,384            100      119,400,536 

Net  income  before  Fedtral  income  tax  and  before  ex- 
traordinary Items 120,435.618 117.417.297 121.157,321 129,477,495 124,406,609. 

Wfaordinary  items J(4.804,031) «(4,315.955 

Federal  income  tax (27,480,000) (21,320,000) (20,200,000) (17,700.000) (14,100.000). 


Net 


88,151,587 91,781,342 100,957,321 111,777,495 


110,306.609 


261.496.212 277.188,708 298,871,936 321,662,209 


6a«iinln| of  the  year  retained  earnings 237,662.023 

SpectalcJiarges  and  credits •  4,000,000 

Pfusijet  income 88,151,587 91,781,342 100.957,321 111,777,495. 

Lessdhrtdeods (68,317,398) (76.088,846) (79,274,093) (88,987.222). 


110,306.609  . 
(91,426,838). 


End  of  the  year  retained  earnings 261,496,212 277,188.708 298.871.936 321.662,209 340.541.980 

ESettive  Federal  tax  nte 27.480,000  21.320,000 

23.77 1885 16.67 13.67 


115.631.587 


113.101.342 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


15.5 
84.5 


Percent 


100 


11.33 
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19671 

1968  • 

1969  • 

1970 « 

1971  < 

Amount      Ptrcent 

Amount      Nrcont 

Amount      Ptrcwit 

AiDount      Ptrctnt 

Amount       H 

Net  incoma  beforo  Fodoral  inconw  tax  and  bafora  axtra- 

ofdinary  items 139.216,639 150,719,3» 142.2M,S14 

auaofdinary  itams •(11.670.000) 

(    M.U1.S32)                                                        (    '5.014.715  . 
Fodaral  income  tax i    15.600,000  } (22.200,000) { J^ •17,500,000 

I  (16,  300. 000)1  I  '  (7. 20a  000)r 


nO,927.2S2 139.016.831 


(1*53,395.807 
{  >>  3.085,000 
I  "3.082,000 


Net  income 121,368,171 


128,519,355 140,103.529 128.427.252 198,579.638 


Basinning  of  the  year  retained  earnings 340,541.980 367.860.988 395.919,330 433,957,782 454,363,650 

Special  charges  and  credits 348  

Plus  net  ificome 121.368.171  128.519,355 140.103,529 128.427.2S2 

Less  dividends (94.049.511) (100,461.013) (102.065,077) (108,021,384) 


198.579,638. 
(119.405,536). 


End  of  the  year  retained  earnings 367,860,988 395,919,330 433,957,782 454,363.650 

Effective  Federal  tax  rate 10,700,000  1       -^ 14.73        7,200,000)       ,^  -..     . 

127,546,639  '"  142,288.814  J       **  ^•luni 


533, 537, 752 
Refund 


I  Not  readily  available. 

>  Originally  charged  to  retained  earnings  net-of-tax  effect  loss  on  debt  retirement 

>  Transfer  from  reserve  for  injuries  and  damages. 

'  Accrual  of  vacation  pay  attributable  to  prior  years  $11,670,000  less  tax  saving  of  $5,600,000. 

*  Tax  refunds  and/or  reduction  in  liability  on  settlements  for  1960  and  1961. 

'  Tax  refunds  and/or  reduction  in  liability  on  settlemenb  for  years  1962  through  1965. 
I  Reduction  of  tax  for  year  1%9  due  to  application  of  guideline  depteciation  $15,100,000  lass 
$7,900,000  equals  S7 .200,000 

•  Refund  for  1970  net  operating  loss  for  tax  purposes. 
>■  Breakdown  is  as  follows: 

Refund  of  taxes,  years  1962-68  due  to  retroactiva  election  of  guideline  de- 
preciation  $48,500,000 

Interest  on  this  refund  at  6  percent 17,500,000 

Gross  refund 66,000,000 

Estimated  Federal  faxes  on  the  interest ., (6. 730, 000) 

Estimated  State  and  local  taxes (909,796) 

Total 58.  360.  204 

Unlocatad  difference (4.964,397) 

Credited  to  income  in  1970 53, 395, 807 


In  addition  there  are  investment  credit  carryforwards  of  $32,700,000  plus  any  unused  1971  m| 
operating  loss,  if  any. 

i>  Refund  for  1971  net  operating  loss  for  tax  purposes  $2,100,000  plus  Auction  of  $1,032,000 
in  accrued  taxes  no  longer  payable  less  $50,000  paid  for  minimum  tax  on  tax  preferences  equals 
$3,082,000  while  the  $3,085,000  was  the  result  of  previously  deferred  taxes 

Note:  Effective  tax  rate  by  year  (Federal  income  tax  dividend  by  net  income  before  Federi 
Income  tax  but  after  extraordinary  items,  if  any)  Net  incoma  before  Federal  income  tax  and  aflar 
extraordinary  items  for  years  1962  through  1971  equals  $1,274,273,245.  Estimated  Federal  incoeN 
tax  paid  for  yean  1962-71  reduced  for  refunds  and  interest  equals  $54,300,946.  Effective  tax  rUt 
for  years  1962  through  1971  equals  4.26  percent  ($54.300.946-t-$lJ!74.273.24S).  If  the  net  taxes 
paid  054,300,946)  were  reduced  by  the  "earned"  but  carried  forward  investment  aadits 
($32,700,000)  the  effective  tax  rate  would  be  ($21.600.946+$1,274.273.245)  or  1.7  percent  to 
this  10-year  period. 
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1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


U71 


Net  income 91. 781, 342 

Plus  Federal  income  tax 21, 320, 000 


100,957,321 
20,200.000 


111,777,495 
17,700,000 


110.306,609 
14,100,000 


121,368,171 
16,300,000 
(4,521,532) 
(5,600,000)1 


128, 519, 355 
22,200,000 


140. 103. 529 


t  7,200,000  )  (17, 500, 000) [(S3. 395. 107)1 
U5. 014,715)!  (3,  OSS.  000) 

(3.082.000) 
17,500,000 


Net  income  before  tax 113,101,342 

Estimated  taxable  income >81,537, 250 


121,157,321 
•40,121.052 


129.477,495 
•57,637,829 


124,406,609      127,546,639      150,719,355      142,288,814      110,927,252     156.516,831 
•27.174,909     '30,619,167     '36,957,472     •  27, 869, 570   >  (36, 458, 333)    >  (4, 375,  ON) 


Difference  (before  tax  net  income  in  excess  of 
taxable  income) 31,564,092 


81.036,269       71,839,666       97,231.700       96,927,472     113,761,883     114,419,244     147,385,585     160.191,831 


Depreciation    deductions   for   Federal   income  tax 

purposes «130.100,000    M42,700.000    MS3.900.000    «160,000,000    M66.200,000    •186.700,000    •195,800,000    •202.200,000 

Depreciation  from  income  statement •76,836,000     •83,561,000     '88.259,000     '89,793.000     •92.459,000     '95.915,000    '100,729,000    '107.355,000 

Difference  due  to  depreciation 53,264,000       59,139,000       65.641,000       70.207,000       73.741.000       90.785.000       95.071.000       94.845.000 

Difference  due  to  other  than  depreciation 27.772,269       12,700,666       31.590,700       26.720,472       40,020.883       23.634,2U       52,314,585      66,046,131 

>  $2,100,000  NOL  refund -i-48  percent>$4,37S,000— Would  be  larger  if  there  is  a  net  operating 
loss  carry  forward 
>$17,$00,000  NOL  refund -^ 48  percent  =•$36. 458 ,333. 


•Taxable  dividends-!-(l-corporate  tax  rate)» Estimated  taxable  income  for  a  utility  company 
when  some  nontaxable  dividends  were  paid  Corporate  tax  rates  were  52  percent  in  196i,  SO 
percent  in  1964,  48  percent  in  1965,  1966,  1967,  and  1971.  52  8  percent  in  1968  and  1969,  and 
49.2  percent  in  1970. 


•  Per  prospectus  dated  Sept.  12, 1969,  p.  17. 
>  Per  prospectus  dated  Sept.  12. 1969,  p.  5. 

•  Per  prospectus  dated  June  14. 1972,  p.  30. 
Per  prospectus  dated  June  14. 1972.  p.  6. 


VIRGINIA  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO. 
lOoltar  amounts  in  thousands) 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Net  income $54,376  $57,813  $63,251  $72,154 

1.  Federal  income  tax: 

Current 

Investment  credit 

Investment  credit- 

Deferred 

Total 

;.  Before  tax  net  income 84.857  92.481  95.522  94.238 


$82.  oa 


30,460 

33.569 
3.070 
(424) 
(1.5475 

30.252 
4.082 
(516) 
(1.547) 

23.  784 

1.163 

(1.318) 

(1.547) 

9.702 

1  934 

1.952 

(366) 
(1.547) 

(2,0C) 

(1.547) 



30  481 

34,668 

32,271 

22,082 

8.045 

90. 0» 
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1967 


19CS 


1969 


1970 


1971 


ERective  tax  rata  1  divide  by  2  (percent). 


Dividends  common. 

$7.45  preferred 

$844  preferred 

$7.72  preferred 

$4.80  preferred 

$4.12  preferred 

$4J0  preferred 

$4.04  preferred 

$5.00  preferred 


35.9 


36.3 


31.7 


25.2 


10.8 


>  $31. 284 


■$34,293 


'$36,923 


■1,440 

■  515 

■  420 
■404 

>  1.447 


■1,440 
■515 

■  420 

■  404 
■1,447 


■  1,329 

>  1,440 

■515 

■  420 

■404 

■1.447 


$39,906 

•  $41,993 

■2,194 

■800 

■1094 

"2,702 

■2,702 

■1,440 

■  1.440 

>51S 

■515 

■420 

1420 

■  404 

■  404 

'1,447 

■1,447 

Total 

Preferred  taxable 

Preferred  nontauble . 

Common  taxat>la 

Common  nontax* Ma.. 


35.510 


38,519 


42.478 


47,634 


54,209 


4,226 


31.284 


4,226 
*34,"»3' 


5,555 


7,728 


12,216 


17,874 
2t032 


1,376 
40,617 


Total. 


35,510 


38,519 


42,478 


47,634 


54,209 


I  TauWe. 

■  TauMe,  nontauble.  55.21  percent. 

I  TauMe,  nontauble.  96.7240  percenL 


Companies  pajfing  1972  cash  dividends  wholly 
or  partly  tu  a  return  of  capital — Tax  free 
dividends 

(In  percent] 

Abacus  Fund  Inc 100 

Advance  Ross  Cofp 100 

Aragon  Fund  loc BO 

Atblone  Industries  Inc 85 

Atlantic  cnty  Electric  Co.,  of  Common  80 

Babson  Investment  Fund S.6 

Beloo  Petroleum  CX>rpormtlon 100 

Bernards  Water  Co. 100 

Boston  Edison  Ck> 100 

Brootlyn  Union  Oas  Co—Ot  Preferred  18 

Brooiayn  Union  Oas  Co..  of  Common  100 

Canal   Rudolp   (3orp 77.4 

Carolina  Power  and  light  Co 60 

Cascade  Natural  Oas  C^ 3 

Central  Hudson  Oas  and  Electrlo 47 

Central    Louisiana   Electric 18.8 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service 79 

City  Investment  Co of  Preferred  20 

(^ty  Investment  Ck) of  Common  100 

cnty  Water  0>.  of  Chattanooga 100 

Clinton  Water  Works  Co 100 

Colonial  Income  Fund 41 

Commercial  Alliance  Corp 100 

Commonwealth  Realty  Trust 18 

Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co 32 

Connecticut  Natural   Ona  Corp 100 

Consolidated  Edtoon  Co.  NY 100 

Davenport  Water  Co 100 

Delmarra  Power  and  Light  Co 

of  Ck>mmon  80.3 

Detroit  and  Canada  Tunnel  Ooip l-O^ 

Detroit  Edison  Co . of  Common  98 

Equitable  Oas  Co 18 

General  Public  Utilities.,  of  Common  80 

General  Real  Estate  Shares 80.43 

Oreen   Mountain   Power 100 

Oulf  States  Utilities of  Common  23 

Hackensack  Water  Co of  Common  57 

HawaUan   Electric   Co 68.2 

Hugoton  Oas  Trust 22 

Hydraulic    Co 85 

Idaho  Power  Co of  Comnuxi  9 

Interstate  Power  Co of  Conunon  4.9 

Investors  Realty  Trust ^\.  27.8 

Lawrence  Oas  Clk) 60 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  of  Common  72 

Lynn  Oas  Co 45 

Maine  Public  Service  Co.  of  Common  82 

Middlesex  Water  Co of  Common  94 

Mountain  Fuel  (3o of  Common  71 

Mystic  Valley  Oas 35 

Mystic  Valley  Water  CJo. 100 

New  England  Electric  System 88 

New  York  State  Electric   and  Oas  Co. 

of  Common 90 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Co 

of  (Common. _  95 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  .of  Common.  .  62 

Northwest   Industries ....  100 

Ogden   Corp loo 


Note:  1972  common  dividends  100 percent  nontauble.  1972  preferred  dividends  55.565  percent 
nontaxable.  1972  net  income  $103,737,000-net  income  increased  $21,689,000  since  1971.  VEPCO 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  in  1972  and  even  received  a  refund  of  $6,850,000;  1972  10— K  form 
filed  with  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission. 


Ohio  Water  Service  Co 40 

Oklahoma  Oas  &  Electric. of  Common..     18 

Orange  and  Rockland  UtlUtles 1(X) 

Pacific  Oas  and  Electric. of  Common..      42 

Pacific    Oas    Transmission 65 

Pacific  Power  and  Light. .of  Common 75 

Portland    Oeneral    Electric 49 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.of  Common 75 

Presidential  Realty  Trust 100 

Public  Service  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
shire  of  Conxmon 70 

Public  Service  Electric  and  Oas 

Preferred..    40 
Public  Service  Electric  and  Oaa 

of  Common..  100 
Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light 

of  Common..     42 

Rapid    American    Corp.    (Ohio) 100 

Reading  and  Bates  Offshore  Drlllllng 100 

Recrlon    Corp 100 

Rhelngold    100 

Riverside  Real  Estate  Investment  Trust.  100 
Rochester  Oas  and  Electric  Corp 

of  Common..    86 
Savannah  Electric  and  Power 

of  Preferred 70 

Savannah  Electric  and  Power 

of  Conmion..  100 

Sierra  Pacific  Power of  Common..    64 

Small  Business  Investment  Co 100 

South  Caroima  Electric  and  Power 

of  Preferred 35 

South  Carolina  Electric  and  Power 

of  Common..  100 
South  California  Edlaon..of  Common..    49 

Southern  Co 64 

Southern  Connecticut  Oas.of  Common 80 

South  West  Ona  Corp of  Common..    49 

Southwestern  Electric  Service 

of  Common..    12 
Southwestern  Public  Service 

of  Conmiion 19 

Springfield  Oas  Light  Co 21 

Standard    Shares 100 

Texas  Oil  and  Oas 100 

Transcontinental  Oas  Pipeline 

of  Conmion 9 

Trinity   Petroleum   Trust 24 

UAL 100 

Union  Electric Preferred..    25 

Union  Electric of  Common..  100 

UjS.  Bancorp  Realty  and  Mortgage  Trust.     15 

U.S.  Realty  Investments 21 

Utah  Power  and  Light of  Common 70 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power.of  Preferred 56 

Virginia  Electric  St  Power.of  Common 100 

Washington  Natural  Oas.of  (Tommon..      6 
Washington  Water  and  Power 

of  Common..     18 

West  Virginia  Water  Co 100 

Western  Union 100 

Western  Union  Telegraph 100 

*  Information  From  "Capital  Changes  Re- 
ports" Commerce  Clearing  House. 


Chaftkb  K — Wssmue  HnciSPRcax  Teaob  Dk- 

DUCTION     THK     ULTIMATB     IN     ACCOUMTIKO 

Otmnastics 

The  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tion deduction  reduces  a  qualifying  corpora- 
tion's tax  liability  from  48%  to  34%  without 
equitable  Justification.  This  tax  provision  has 
also  benefited  taxpayers  whom  the  Congress 
never  intended  to  benefit. 

When  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
poration deduction  (WHTC)  was  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  law  In  1942  Its  original  Intent 
was  to  exempt  American  corporations  actively 
doing  business  outside  of  the  U.S.,  but  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  from  the  World  War  II 
surtax.  It  was  claimed  that  that  excessive  sur- 
tax greatly  damaged  their  competitive  posi- 
tion abroad — a  tear  Jerking  argument  in  light 
of  historical  developments  of  American 
multinationals. 

In  examining  historical  records,  I  have 
found  that  the  reason  for  the  original  legis- 
lation in  1942  was  that  teveral  American 
corporations,  engaged  in  actual  business  op- 
erations in  Latin  America,  actively  lobbied 
for  the  provision — Patino  mines  in  Bolivia,  a 
telephone  company  In  Argentina,  and  a  rail- 
way company  in  Central  America  claimed 
that  the  tax  was  unfair.  Patino  mines 
thought  the  war  surtax  was  unfair  and  that 
the  U.S.  tax  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a 
U.S.  charter — threatening  to  charter  else- 
where if  an  exemption  wasn't  granted.  Also 
on  the  committee  record  was  a  letter  from 
ITT  operating  in  Argentina  urging  the  ex- 
emption. Senator  George,  'then  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee,  said: 

"That  the  tax  laws  of  other  countries  did 
not  levy  taxes  on  the  foreign  based  branches 
of  domestic  corporations  and  that  to  allevi- 
ate the  inequity  somewhat,  and  to  encourage 
our  American  corporations  In  doing  business 
In  the  western  hemisphere,  we  have  provided 
the  WHTC." 

But  what  began  as  a  so  called  "life  saver" 
provision  for  several  specific  U.S.  corporations 
soon  became*  a  "free-for-all" — tax  shelter 
sharks  smelled  blood  and  the  frenzy  was  on. 

The  vague  language  of  the  provision  soon 
allowed  domestic  exporters  to  bite  Into  bene- 
fits. Through  a  series  of  legal  and  accounting 
gymnastics,  domestic  subsidiaries  were  cre- 
ated to  qualify  as  a  WHTC.  To  qualify  a  cor- 
pc»atlon  must: 

(1)  be  a  domestic  corporation; 

(2)  conduct  all  of  Its  business  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere; 

(3)  have  95%  of  its  income  come  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States, 

After  World  War  n  the  provision  was 
greatly  expanded  by  Judicial  Interpretation 
so  that  exporters  or  specially  designed  sub- 
sidiaries with  no  investment  outside  of  tb« 
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VB.  could  become  WH'lC's  for  tax  avoidance 
purposes. 

Total  Revenue  Loss  to  the  Treasury  Because 
of  the  WHIC 

1966    $401,831,000 

1969—729  returns 331.030.000 

1970 — 641  returns. 289,000.000 

My  staff  Inquired  at  the  Treasury  to  deter- 
mine why  the  revenue  loss  figures  were  de- 
creasing— why  were  less  companies  electing 
to  take  WHTC?  The  Treasury  claims  that 
they  do  net  know  why  fewer  companies  are 
electing  the  provision.  But  It  Is  evident  that 
revenue  losses  to  the  Treasury  are  substantial 
and  continuing. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  how  the 
WHTC  deduction  Is  computed  for  a  corpo- 
ration with  9100,000  pre-tax  net  Income. 

(1)  $100,000  net  Income  times  14  percent 
divided  by  48  percent  equals  $29,167. 

(2)  $100,000  net  Income  minus  $29,167 
deduction  (WHTC)  equals  $70,833  taxable 
Income. 

(3)  $70,833  times  48  percent  divided  by  100 
percent  equals  $34,000  federal  tax  payable. 

(4)  $70,833  taxable  income  minus  $34,000 
federal  corporate  tax  paid  equals  $36,833  plus 
$29,167  equals  $66,000   Income   after  tax. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Deduction 
saved  this  corporation  $14,000. 

The  same  example  is  taken  without  FHT 
deduction  for  a  corporation  with  a  net  in- 
come of  $100,000. 

(1)  $100,000  net  Income  times  48  percent 
divided  by  100  percent  equals  $48,000. 

(2)  $48,000  federal  tax  payable. 

(3)  $52,000  Income  after  tax. 

The  following  chart  provides  an  Industry 
breakdown  of  the  benefits  received  as  a  result 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  deduction 
in  the  year  1969. 

TOTAL    ACTIVE    COaPOSATION    RXTURNS 

No.  of  returns,  729. 
Total,  $331,030,000. 

The  following  Is  an  Industry  breakdown 
of  thoee  that  benefited  from  the  WHTC. 

MAJOR    INDUSTRY 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisher-         Amount 

les $4,060,000 

Mining: 

Total  mining 41,243,000 

Metal  mining 30,  933,  000 

Coal  mining 

Crude  petroleum  and  naural 
gas — —      1, 038. 000 

Nonmetalllc  minerals  (except 

fuel) 9,227.000 

Construction    3,905.000 

Manufacturing:     Total     Manu- 

turlng 262.240.000 

Food  and  kindred  products 5,  366.  000 

Tobacco  manufacture 53,000 

Textile  mill  productions 

Apparel  and  other  fabricated 

products 279,000 

Lumber  and  other  wood 
products  (except  furni- 
ture)     92.000 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1,  000 

Paper  and  allied  products...       1. 180,  000 

Printing  and  publishing 635.000 

Chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts       27,275,000 

Petroleum  refining  and  re- 
lated Industries... 106,596,000 

Rubber     and     miscellaneous 

plastic  products 667,000 

Leather  and  leather  products.  80,  000 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 
products 1,020,000 

Primary  metal  Industries 94,486,000 

Fabricated  metals,  (except 
machinery  and  transporta- 
tion   equipment) 3,919,000 

Machinery  (except  electrical) .     10, 762, 000 

Electrical  equipment  and 
supplies 7,134.000 


Motor    vehicles    and    equip-  p6rate  surtax.  At  the  time  this  surtax  was 

ment          .       --         -  -                $700,000  passed  the  Congress  exempted  the  Western 

Transportation ' "  '  equipment  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  from  the  sur- 

(except  motor  vehicles) 419.000  tax— which   continued   after   the   war  as  a 

Scientific    Instruments,    pho-  -*%  reduction  m  the  corporate  Ux  rate, 

tographlc       equipment.  But  looking  later  and  deeper  Into  the  rec- 

watches.  and  clocks 1.185.000  ords  It  becomes  evident  how  this  provision 

Miscellaneous   manufactur-  actually  made  it  Into  the  law.  The  follow- 
ing products  and  manu-  log  »s  a  colloquy  which  took  place  In   1955 
facturlng  not  allocable--.           391.000  between  Senator  ZJouglas  and  Professor  Roy 
Transportation.       communlca-  Blough.  who  was  the  Treasury  economic  ex- 
tlon,    electrical,     gas,    and  P«rt  »»  »"«»  ^   l®"  when  the  provision 
sanitary      services:       Total  was  adopted  into  law : 
amounts       -                                 3. 650. 000  "Senator  Dououis.  But  there  U  a  special 

Transportation   2,  637. 000  exception  made  In  the  case  of  Latin  America 

Communication 920,000  and  there  is  exception,  as  I  understand  it. 

Electric     gas     and    sanl-  made  in  the  deferral  of  taxes  on  re-tavested 

tary  services                              93  000  earnings  of  foreign  Incorporated  subsidiaries 

Wholesale  and  retail  t'ridV:""  <>'  American  concerns   am  I  correct? 

Total  wholesale  and  retaU.—     13.757,000  "Mr   Blough.  That  te  correct 

Total    wholesale 13,622,000  "Senaior   Douglas.   My   inquiry   is.  was  It 

Groceries   and    related   prod-  wise  to  get  started  down  this  road  in  the  first 

ucts                                  1,607,000  place? 

Machine'ry"'eq"ulpment     and  "}t^\^^\T\T^^-  ^  ^^  ^  f !  Treasury 

supplies             -                          6  184  000  at  the  time  the  14  percentage  points  was  first 

MlscellaneouVwhofeMle' tradil       6. 9Z\,  000  Put  In.  and  my  recollection  Is  that  there  were 

ToUl  retail                                         136  000  a  very  few  specific  corporations  which  had 

BuUdlng  mateVuisVh^wii^                '  particular    financial    problems     and    which 

and  farm  equipment *"«  represented  by  some  pretty  Influential 

General  merchandise  stores..     P*°g'*' *'''*£f"^'**':;r7   .         . 

Food   stores  "Senator  Douglas.  This  is  not  an  economic 

Automobile  de'saVri'iid'sir;!    "  argument.  It  may  be  a  political  arg^ent, 

ice  stations  **"*  '*  '*  ^°^  *°  economic  argximent.  We  are 

Apparel  and  acti's^^'ste'riii:     IIIIIIIIII  ^^^^^.'^°  ^  economists  and  statesmen,  and 

Furniture,  home  furnishings.  ^°^  politicians  you  see. 

.i^  e^Alp^nt  stores-.-f:     "Mr   Blough   Yes  Indeed,  and  to  conclude 

Eatlne  and  drlnklnH  nlaces  "y  point,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 

MSlane1,Ss   rl^tafl-'^       !:::     ""l^V^  !f,^*™"°"/  "^1^*^  '''^^''^'^  *i"^*  r"°?  T' 

«rv,-,i-»=i«   .riri   »t<.ii   ^M   <Li  different  from  the  ones  you  have  In  mind. 

it^b^  "No*-   t^«   °"t^'  ^"   ^««'^   rationalized 

Finance,  iu^x^u^'.'^A'rii^'f^-     '^'^  t»»«"^  ^^  ^'^^^^^J^Z^^'k^^l^, 

^j^.  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  was 

Total    banking 619, 000  th*  «tual  basis  for  it  in  the  first  place  •" 

rrpdit    aireneiea    other    than  The  Treasury  Department  was  not  happy 

bfnks                                                   214  600  about  the  resulting  preferential  treatment 

Security  ' '  and ' "  ioin^'^uV                '  »«<»  proposed  as  a  solution  that  the  Latin 

brokers,    dealers   exchanges      .  American  corporations  involved  be  exempt 

and  services  from  the  war  surtax.  The  State  Department 

Holding    and'o'theVVnvMt:     **PP*^   PJ*^*?""*.l  *!;'***^w    ^?'"  ^''i' 

ment  companies 89,  000  can  branches  since  it  thought  foreign  Incor- 

Insurance  ckmers 163.000  poratlon  to  be  a  desirable  solution.  As  a  re- 
Insurance  agents,  brokers  and  «.^lt  of  conflicting  pressures  from  within  the 
service                                                 153  000  Administration,  the  Treasury  took  no  active 

Real    estate                                           1 position.  Unfortunately  this  was  the  climate 

Services-  ^^  which  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  de- 
Total  services 1,  566. 000  ductlon  came  into  law.  Aad  as  Stanley  Sur- 

Hotels     and     other     lodging  "L"****  '°  ****  Columbia  Lav,  Joumai  of 

Diaces                       222.000  i»oO: 

Personta  "wrvices  "Clearly  the  Isolated  and  atypical  problems 

Business  services::::::"::.:           209,  000  which  were  presented  In  1942  did  not  lustlfy 

Auto    services    and    mlsceUa-  ^^L^°^  "^  T*"  1**^*^*^**°*^  ^^  *^f 

neous  repair  services 126.000  WHTC.  One  Is  struck  with  the  paucity  of 

Amusement     and     recreation  Congressional  conBlderatlon  and  discussion 

services                                               427  000  °^  these  Issues  In  1940  and  1942.  One  senses 

Other  services '"          582'.  000  *b«  pressure  exerted  by  a  few  Important  or 

Nature    of    bi^tnew'not'al-  persistent  taxpayers  and  "ad  hoc"  resolutions 

locable                                                      their  problems.   Yet   the   principles  ana 

^^^j^^^y^^^j^^^  poured  into  these  provisions 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMi-  ^^^  ^^^^  adoption,  are  in  marked  contrast 

SPHERE  TRADE  CORPORATION   ILLUSTRATES  THE  ^  their  OrlffinS  " 

LACK    OF    ECONOMIC     JTrSTIFICATION    IN    THE  * 

LAW    AND   rrs   EVOLUTION  «XPO«TEa8    JUMP    Olf    TH«  BANDWAGON 

In  1942  the  World  War  11  excess  profits  tax  Th«  ™o^  dramatic  revenue  loss  to  the 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  an  exemp-  treasury  as  a  result  of  the  Western  Heml- 
tlon  from  that  tax  was  granted  to  domestic  »?*»««  Trade  provision  has  been  in  an  area 
corporations  that  derived  95%  of  their  in-  «»at  was  entirely  unforeseen  when  the  pro- 
come  from  sources  outside  of  the  U.S.  This  ^^l^  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress 
provision  was  Introduced  as  a  floor  amend-  ^s  Stanley  Surrey  said  In  his  Law  Joumai 
ment  In  the  House  and  passed  without  de-  "'"flf'  .  .^  .  ^.  ,.  .  i„ 
bate.  The  rationale  for  this  special  treatment  "The  draftsmen  of  the  measure,  having  n 
was  that  the  excess  profits  tax  related  to  fls-  »»»«»  the  corporatons  actively  operating  in 
cal  problems  of  the  American  domestic  econ-  La"n  America  which  had  succeeded  m  ob- 
omy  and  was  designed  to  combat  the  rapid  ^^«  f^™  P°^^^  *^!  Ifwer  tax  ra^. 
increase  in  domestic  income  brought  about  and  lacking  the  "Ufflclent  tax  know^ge 
because  of  defense  spending.  For  the  very  Jbout  the  general  tax  background  respecting 
few  corporations— mentioned  earlier- whose  'o«»Kn  Income,  simply  used  the  pattern  of 

business  activity  was  elsewhere  In  the  world,      

primarily  In  Latin  America,  proponents  urged  *  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Tax 

that  they  should  not  be  affected  by  this  tax.  Policy  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Bco- 

In  1942,  Congress  was  after  more  revenue  nomlc   Report,   84th   Congress   ist  session, 

to  finance  the  war  and  Increased  the  cor-  page  624  (1956) 
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prior  provisions  referring  to  income  from 
i»ources  without  the  V3.'  They  beUeved  that 
this  language  together  with  a  requirement 
that  the  income  be  derived  from  the  'active 
conduct  of  trade  or  business'  would  properly 
delineate  the  situations  Involved.  Subsequent 
developments  proved  that  they  were  sadly 
misinformed." 

Today  the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  oor- 
poraUon  is  largely  a  feature  of  export  trade 
f^rui   not  of  Indigenous  manufactiiring  ac- 

ttrlty. 

Many  corporations  will  break  off  part  of 
their  operations  and  and  create  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  corporation  to  receive  the 
lower  tax  rate.  Moat  exporters  readily  altered 
their  nomal  business  operations  to  fit  these 
new  tax -dictated  patterns. 

Nearly  all  of  the  exporters  who  operated 
under  the  provision  recognized  that  their 
new  business  operations  were  artificially 
tailored  to  the  tax  rules.  Tax  counsel  care- 
fully scrutinized  all  business  accounts  and 
transactions  to  Insure  that  WHTC  status  was 
not  lost.  Once  these  tax  counsel  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  the  exporters  can 
readily  enjoy  tax  windfalls  which  an  uninter- 
ested Treasury,  an  uncritical  Congress,  and 
hurried  draftsmen  handed  them  In  1942. 

LXCISLATIVX   RECOMMENDATION 

The  continuance  of  this  provision  beyond 
Its  World  War  II  setting  was  an  accident  of 
tax  history — and  an  unnecessary  one.  On 
June  22nd,  I  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
peal the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tion deduction. 

The  only  possible  benefits  resulting  from 
this  provision  might  be  a  slight  Increase  in 
our  export  trade.  But  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  this  export  benefit  is  more  than  offset 
by  Import  inducements  which  are  also  pro- 
vided by  this  provision.  With  other  direct  tax 
Inducements  to  export,  it  seems  needless  and 
senseless  to  maintain  this  substantial  revenue 
loss  of  an  expected  $200  million  in  1972  and 
another  $190  million  In  1973.  This  tragic 
"tax  mistake"  by  the  Congress  and  the  Treas- 
ury has  cost  the  UB.  taxpayers  over  $10  bil- 
lion since  1942. 

Let  the  public  beware  that  the  writers  of 
our  tax  law  are  not  always  sure  of  the  effects 
of  their  actions.  The  combination  of  special 
interest  pressure  and  human  error  may  reap 
bountiful  harvest  for  the  lucky  few. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  during  the  upcoming  tax  reform 
hearings  will  equitably  eliminate  this  wart 
from  the  tax  code. 


Chapter  L — Invxstment  Tax  Credit:  An  Ik- 
crnciTNT  Stimulator,  an  Incentivx  fob 
Concentration 

In  a  perfectly  competitive  economy,  the 
primary  directive  of  business  investment  ts 
demand,  and  any  incentive  for  business  in- 
vestment other  than  expansion  determined 
by  demand  will  cause  economic  distortions. 
Investment  In  plant  and  equipment  falls 
off  when  the  economy  sags,  leaving  most 
operations  with  Idle  machinery.  Therefore, 
Investment  tax  Incentives  to  buy  more  ma- 
chinery will  likely  have  little  effect,  especially 
In  the  short  run.  for  creating  more  employ- 
ment. 

A  company  cannot  Increase  its  employment 
or  Its  sales  to  the  public  by  using  tax  incen- 
tives to  purchase  new  equipment  when  its 
existing  equipment  is  already  lying  idle  due 
to  slack  demand.  While  such  tax  incentives 
may  increase  after-tax  earnings  for  the  com- 
pany, they  have  a  very  low  "cost-benefit" 
tatto  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Despite  an 
estimated  investment  tax  credit  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  $3.8  billion  in  1972,  unemploy- 
ment remains  at  the  unacoeptably  high  level 
of  4.8% — even  though  the  investment  tax 
credit  has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  two  years. 

Demand  being  the  most  efficient  and  eSec- 
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tlve  Btimtilant  to  end  a  recession.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  in  1971  to  reduce  consumer 
taxes  in  order  to  stimulate  demand,  rather 
than  to  have  re-established  the  investment 
credit.  Once  the  economy  got  moving,  a  tax 
increase  probably  would  have  had  an  imme- 
diate effect  to  dampen  Inflation,  saving  us 
from  the  uncertain,  hazy  situation  that 
exists  today.  This  reduction  of  consumer  tax- 
es coupled  with  an  investment  credit  only 
for  additional  Job-producing  expansion 
would  have  avoided  the  shotgun  approach 
of  the  general  Investment  tax  credit,  which 
Ignored  many  It  would  have  helped  and  bene- 
fited some  needlessly. 

IN  vMiMPrr  tax  credit  favors  the  bio 
corporations 

A  smaller  company  may  not  have  the  cash 
flow  or  savings  to  use  investment  credit  in 
a  slack  period.  But  a  very  large  corporation, 
especially  a  diversified  company,  regardless  of 
demand  or  expansion,  may  be  interested  In  a 
write-off  that  may  not  produce  any  new  Jobs 
in  that  company.  In  1972  the  500  largest 
industrials,  which  obtained  the  vast  majority 
of  tax  benefits  from  the  investment  credit, 
had  136.960  fewer  workers  than  In  1969, 
pointing  out  that  the  Investment  credit  Is 
not  as  directly  successful  as  some  of  Its 
proponents  would  have  us  believe. 

In  1971.  when  the  investment  credit  was 
relnstituted,  nearly  30%  of  our  nation's  capi- 
tal machinery  was  lying  Idle.  But  if  the  in- 
centive was  used  only  for  productive  equip- 
ment for  expansion,  it  would  provide  maxi- 
mum economic  stimulation  per  dollar  of 
Treasury  loss. 

For  example,  if  a  taxlcab  corporation  has  a 
fleet  of  100  cabs  and  regularly  replaces  ten 
cabs  each  year  as  they  wear  out.  there  is  no 
incentive  or  gain  to  the  economy  in  providing 
a  tax  Incentive  to  the  company  to  buy  the 
ten  cabs  which  they  already  intended  to  buy. 
Instead,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide an  investment  incentive  If  the  company 
decides  to  expand  Its  fleet  of  cabs  from,  say, 
100  to  110  cars.  They  would  then  be  allowed 
a  credit  on  the  purchase  of  the  ten  new  ot 
additional  cabs.  This  would  concentrate  the 
effect  of  Investment  tax  Incentives  on  expan- 
sion— In  this  case,  on  the  employment  of  ten 
new  drivers  and  the  manufacture  of  ten  new 
cars. 

Ckaftzb  M — Indemnification  or  Corporate 
KxatuTivBS  FOR  Illegal  Acts 

According  to  tbe  former  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Johnnie  Wal- 
ters, tax  fraud  is  becoming  popular.  Despite 
Inadequate  auditing  manpower,  the  IRS  has 
recently  been  turning  up  astounding  cases 
of  tax  evasion  schemes  among  large,  publicly 
held  corporations. 

One  large  firm  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  "grossly  understated  excise 
tax  by  subterfuge."  The  IRS  claimed  that 
violations  were  so  flagrant  that  the  company 
and  two  of  its  principal  officers  were  indicted 
on  criminal  charges. 

Another  company  bought  Insurance  from  a 
foreign  oonoern  but  did  not  report  rebates 
of  1  to  2  million  dollars  a  year  paid  to  its 
Swiss  subsidiary.  Still  another  deducted  the 
cost  of  spare  parts  while  depreciating  the 
same  iteoM,  thereby  claiming  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  double  deductions. 

Bookkeeping  manipulations  are  also  popu- 
lar. One  corporation  whose  "charitable  con- 
tributions" exceeded  the  maximum  allow- 
able deductlOTi  simply  shifted,  through  a 
bookkeeping  entry,  nearly  $1  million  out  of 
the  contributions  account  and  reduced  Its 
reported  sales  total.  Unreported  and  Illegal 
corporate  political  contributions  now  com- 
ing to  Ught  Indicate  sotne  of  the  depths  of 
corporate  bookkeeping  manipulations. 

Strangely  enough,  there  Is  a  conspicuous 
disparity  between  sentences  for  tax  crimes 


and  sentences  for  other  crimes.  Harsh  sen- 
tences for  individual  street  crimes  are  com- 
monplace. The  theft  of  a  used  car  worth  $500 
rates  a  three-year  prison  term  whereas  the 
tax  evasion  of  $50,000  rates  a  small  fine  and 
no  prison  time  at  all.  Harsh  sentences  are 
rarely  issued  for  the  crimes  of  businessmen. 
Even  the  fines  are  so  low,  in  many  cases,  that 
they  are  merely  viewed  as  the  cost  of  doing 
business  illegally. 

Giving  great  encouragement  to  this  cor- 
porate lawlessness  is  a  pt'actice  known  as 
indemnification,  in  which  a  corporation  pays 
for  all  or  part  of  an  officer's  legal  expenses 
or  fines  as  a  result  of  a  criminal  indictment. 
I  am  preparing  legislation  that  wUl  make  it 
illegal  for  an  employer  to  deduct  expenses 
incurred  for  the  indemnification  of  employ- 
ees who  commit  criminal  offenses. 

The  corporation,  after  paying  legal  fees 
and  fines  for  an  executive  who  has  committed 
a  criminal  offense,  deducts  these  expenses 
from  its  Federal  Income  tax.  As  a  result,  an 
unconscionable  situation  has  developed 
where  the  legal  defense  of  thoee  who  have 
committed  a  criminal  offense  "for  the  good 
of  the  company"  is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

Article  XV  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Conti- 
nental OU  Company  for  1971  and  1972  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"The  corporation  shall  indemnify  to  the 
full  extent  authorized  or  permitted  by  the 
State  of  Delaware  any  person  made,  or 
threatened  to  be  made,  piirty  to  an  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  (whether  ciyll,  cnminal. 
administrative,  or  investigative)  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  he,  his  testator.  Intestate,  is 
or  was  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
corporation  or  serves  or  served  any  other  en- 
terprise at  the  request  of  the  corporation." 

Corporate  executives  of  Continental  Oil 
have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  committed  any 
criminal  offenses,  but  this  potential  misuse 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  is  written  into  their 
By-lAws. 

The  tax  counsels  of  large  corporations  are 
experts  and  know  tax  law  very  well.  Like  all 
other  individual  citizens,  they  should  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  their  actions. 

Chaftkr  N — Inducing  CoMFrrrnvE  Pbicino 
in  Monopolies — Through  the  Tax  Code 
Except  for  the  recent  initiative  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  our  antitrust  enforc- 
ers seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  lack  of  cour- 
age and  direction.  "Cobwebs"  have  developed 
In  the  antitrust  division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. In  short,  the  Federal  government 
seems  to  have  blinded  Itself  to  the  impact  of 
concentrated  economic  power  on  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  in  1971,  it  was 
noted  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  data  showing  that  If  the  leading  oligop- 
oly industries  were  broken  up,  there  would 
be  as  much  as  a  20%  reduction  In  the  prices 
of  products  produced  by  those  Industries.  Yet 
we  still  see  no  action.  Instead,  policy  state- 
ments were  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  similar  to  this:  "ITT  should  not  have 
.to  divest  Itself  of  Hartford  Insurance  be- 
cause that  action  would  have  had  a  deleteri* 
ous  effect  on  the  economy." 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress  should 
not  abdicate  complete  authority  to  any  Ad- 
ministration. Our  national  antitrust  policies 
must  not  be  dependent  on  the  four  year 
cycles  of  any  one  man's  politics.  The  Con- 
gress should  assert  itself  in  countering  the 
effects  of  monopolistic  power  through  the  use 
of  tax  policy — a  self-enforcing,  self-admin- 
istering anti-trust  policy  that  is  consistent 
and  free  from  the  political  whims  of  the  day. 

EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX  ADOPTED  AS  AN  EXCESS 
MONOPOLY  PROFITS  TAX 

An  excess  proflU  tax  Is  a  tax  levied  on  In- 
come. The  Income  which  Is  the  base  of  an  ex- 
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i  profits  tax  Is  thax  portion  ot  net  Income 
which  Is  supposed  to  exceed  normal  Income. 
During  wartime  a  high  rate  of  taxation  in  the 
form  of  an  excess  profits  tax  was  used  to 
"scrape  off"  the  high  Inflationary  profits  of 
certain  industries.  These  Inflationary  profits 
were  a  result  of  massive  Federal  contracts 
for  war  production.  This  concept  could  and 
shoxild  be  adopted  to  Induce  competitive 
pricing  within  monopollstically  controlled 
"high  priced"  industries. 

The  purpose  of  the  excess  profits  tax  dur- 
ing the  war  was  to  prevent  profiteering  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  The  Congress  should  aip- 
ply  this  same  principle  to  prevent  corpora- 
tions from  profiteering  through  high  prices 
as  a  result  of  monopoly  power. 

The  objective  of  a  monopoly  profits  tax 
would  be  to  return  monc^K>Iy  profits  to  the 
public  either  through  higher  taxes,  or  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer.  The  scope  of  the 
provision  co\ild  be  broadened  by  "<'1<"g  a 
"forgiveness"  feature  under  which  the  tax 
owe<^  would  be  forgiven  to  the  extent  that 
price  reductions  were  made.  Any  corporation 
affected  by  the  tax  could  obtain  "forgiveness" 
of  all  or  part  of  the  tax  owed  by  the  simple 
means  of  reducing  the  prices  of  Its  products 
in  the  following  year.  If  a  corporation's  pro- 
poeed  price  reductions  In  the  fcdlowlng  year 
were  equal  to  the  monopoly  profits  tax  of 
the  previous  taxable  year,  then  no  tax  would 
be  owed,  and  no  tax  would  be  paid.  In  pr»c- 
tlce  the  tax  is  levied  on  one  year  but  not 
collected  untU  one  year  from  the  end  of  that 
taxable  year. 

The  monopoly  profits  net  Income  on  which 
the  tax  would  be  applied  would  be  similar  to 
the  excess  profits  net  Income  computed  under 
the  excess  profits  tax  of  World  War  ZI. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  how  the 
forgiveness  provision  woiild  operate  to  re- 
duce monopoly  prices.  Assume  that  a  zc«- 
poration  had  a  monopoly  profits  tax  In  1970 
of  tSOO.OOO  and  sales  of  $12  million,  which 
represented  1  million  units  sold  at  $13  each. 
In  computing  the  acaount  to  be  forgiven,  It 
would  be  assumed  that  in  1971  the  corpora- 
tion would  sell  the  same  number  of  units  as 
were  sold  In  1970.  Whether  the  corporation 
sells  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  units  Is 
Immaterial,  smce  the  computation  only  de- 
termines the  amount  of  forglvness  of  a  tax 
on  Income  already  earned.  In  this  example, 
the  corporation  can  obtain  complete  forgive- 
ness of  Its  1970  tax  of  $600,000  by  reducing 
the  prices  of  Its  products  In  1971  by  60c  per 
unit. 

This  monopoly  profits  tax  would  simulate 
actual  reductions  In  prices  to  break  up  non- 
competitive price  structxires.  The  tax  would 
inject  uncertainties  into  the  minds  of  rival 
oligopolists.  Without  an  agreement  or  under- 
Standing,  which  would  remain  unlawfvU  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws,  no  one  could  be  as- 
sured what  choice  his  rival  might  makes.  The 
company  that  elects  to  pay  the  tax  to  the 
government  has  good  reason  to  feeir  that  his 
competitor  might  elect  to  reduce  his  prices. 

Thus  from  one  simple  tax  provision  could 
flow  anti-monopoly  competition.  These  mo- 
nopoly industries  would  have  to  economize 
and  reduce  prices  or  loee  out  in  a  competi- 
tive struggle. 

Chapter   O — Tax   Polict   as   an   Ajuhhuw 
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Phase  I,  n,  m,  UlVt,  and  IV  wage  and 
price  controls  were  Inevitable  economic  re- 
sponses to  the  pricing  distortions  caused  by 
the  concentration  of  our  Nation's  largest 
corporations.  If  the  XJB.  economy  were  made 
up  of  small  and  medium  sized  corjjoratlons. 
the  need  for  such  controls  wotUd  never  have 
arisen.  The  problem  developed  when  giant 
corporations  conttoued  to  raise  prices  as 
productivity  increased.  If  smaller  companies 
donUnated  the  market,  competition  woxild 
have  held  price  levels  down. 


One  direction  In  which  we  can  move  in 
order  to  maintain  control  of  otir  economy 
Is  to  develop  new  mechanlsma  of  control  for 
monetary  policy  in  order  to  deal  with  con- 
centrated power.  Tlie  following  example  will 
illustrate  one  of  the  many  ways  multina- 
tionals have  warped  the  precision  tools  of 
economic  control.  Nineteen  of  our  Nation's 
largest  banks  are  now  giant  mnlttnational 
operations,  obtaining  financing  funda  from 
the  Eurodollar  market,  beyond  the  control 
of  domestic  monetary  policy.  During  the 
1960's  tightening  of  the  money  supply  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  have  sig- 
nificantly cooled  the  economy  If  it  was 
needed.  Now  the  largest  banks  and  corpora- 
tions Just  borrow  funds  from  the  Burc^>ean 
money  markets  on  their  accounts  overseas, 
regardless  of  VB.  policy.  At  present,  the 
tightening  of  the  Interest  rates  puts  a  credit 
squeeze  on  the  small  businessman  but  has 
little  effect  on  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  largest  corporations.  Andrew  Brimmer 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  his  1973 
study  entitled  Multinational  Banks  and  Man- 
agement 0/  Monetary  Policy  in  the  VS.,  said: 

"The  maln^rlngs  of  this  evolution  have 
been  a  small  number  of  very  Urge  multi- 
national banks  constituting  the  core  of  the 
domestic  money  market  but  which  are  also 
heavily  Involved  in  mternational  finance.  Be- 
cauas  of  the  activities  of  these  large  Insti- 
tutlona  in  mobilizing  and  rechannellng 
funds,  the  financial  system  in  the  UB.  has 
become  much  more  open  to  the  influence  of 
foreign  financial  developments  than  was  the 
ease  a  year  ago." 

Moving  In  another  direction,  we  could  pro- 
vide Incentives  and  disincentives  In  the  tax 
law  to  break  the  wblrlp>ool  movement  of 
concentration.  The  same  tax  code  that  pro- 
vided incentives  for  acquisitions,  such  as 
the  "pooling  of  Interest  provision,"  could  be 
adjusted  to  reverse  the  trend  of  concentra- 
tion. 

Antitrust  policy  in  Its  present  form  will 
never  be  an  efficient  or  effective  economic 
tool.  It  has  been  too  sporadic,  with  no  spe- 
cific policy  geared  to  the  economics  of  the 
whole  market.  The  Justice  Department  and 
the  Courts  tend  to  spend  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  on  the  Individual  case,  rath- 
er than  providing  an  overall  policy.  The  tax 
code  could  provide  a  clean,  across-the-board 
approach  to  encouraging  giant  corporations 
to  divest. 

Our  present  antitrust  laws  have  been  some- 
what effective  against  horizontal  and  vertical 
acquisitions,  but  present  laws  have  been  to- 
tally Ignored  and  Ineffective  against  the  wave 
of  conglomerate  mergers  which  took  place 
during  the  1960'8. 

STATXKZirr    IN    KCSPONSE    TO    rTT    CXmCISM    OF 
THIS   REPORT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  con- 
cluding, I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  hear- 
ing record  a  copy  of  a  statement,  read 
over  the  telephone  to  my  ofBce,  issued  by 
ITT  president,  F.  J.  Dunlevy: 
ITT  Statement 

ITT  President,  F.  J.  Dunlevy  said:  "There 
is  serious  error  In  Congressman  Vanik's  fig- 
ures." Mr.  Dunlevy  said:  "ITT  taxable  VS. 
income  in  1972  was  $246  million,  and  the 
total  tax  UabUlty  was  $98  million,  rrr  had  a 
credit  of  $55  million  on  the  taxes  already  paid 
to  foreign  government  and  an  mvestment  tax 
credit  of  $17  million  on  the  approximately 
$400  million  Invested  m  new  plants  and 
equipment  In  1972  to  sustain  and  create  Jobs. 
Our  net  tax  due  to  the  Federal  government 
was  approximately  $26  million  and  that  has 
been  paid  in  estimated  tax  payments.  Our 
final  tax  return  for  1972  Is  not  due  until  Sep- 
tember 16,  1973." — ITT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Enmlevy  of  ITT 
stated  that  ITT's  taxable  U.S.  income  in 


1972  was  $246  million.  My  InvesttgatloD 
Indicates  that  ITT's  adjusted  net  Incrane 
before  Federal  Income  taxes  reported  to 
shareholders  was  $376,383,000.  Mr.  E>un- 
levy  Is  unfortunately  comparing  "aisles 
and  oranges."  Inherent  In  the  terms 
taxable  income  and  adjusted  net  income 
before  Federal  Income  tax  are  a  variety 
of  differences  which  were  Illustrated  in 
the  footnotes  and  appendix  to  my  study. 
For  example,  the  appendix  to  my  study 
Indicates  that  for  financial  statement  re- 
porting purposes,  companies  frequently 
consolidate  foreign  subsidiaries  and  sub- 
sidiaries which  are  more  than  50  percent 
owned  while  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses generally,  they  must  be  domestic 
subsidiaries  and  80  percent  or  more 
owned  before  they  can  be  included  in  a 
consolidated  income  tax  return,  iliia 
means  that  the  taxable  income  figure 
given  by  Mr.  Dunlevy  is  not  comparable 
with  the  figure  which  I  have  published  In 
my  study. 

Mr.  Dunlevy  also  states  that  the  total 
tax  liability  of  rrr  was  $98  million  He 
does  not  indicate  in  that  $98  million  fig- 
ure how  much  Is  currently  payable  to 
the  U.S.  Qovemment,  how  much  Is  de- 
ferred, nor  how  much  is  foreign  taxes. 

Mr.  Dunlevy  states  that  the  net  tax 
due  to  the  Federal  Qovemment  was  ap- 
proximately $26  million  and  that  has 
been  paid  in  estimated  tax  pasmients. 
He  states  that  this  is  an  approximate 
figure  and  that  the  final  tax  return  for 
1972  is  not  due  until  September  15,  1973. 

The  fact  that  this  has  already  been 
paid  in  estimated  tax  payments  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  it  is  ITT's 
actual  liability.  Also,  we  again  encounter 
the  problems  which  were  Indicated  in  the 
footnotes  and  appoidix  to  my  study.  The 
principles  and  practices  upon  which  the 
financial  statements  were  prepared  dif- 
fer from  the  principles  and  practices 
upon  which  consolidated  Federal  income 
tax  returns  are  filed. 

As  a  result.  I  feel  that  ITT's  statement 
seems  misleading  in  that  it  doesn't  de- 
scribe a  comparable  tax  picture.  I  stand 
on  my  statement  that  it  appears,  from 
available  published  sources,  that  ITT 
paid  no  more  than  1  percent  Federal  in- 
come tax  in  1972. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  H.R.  790  TO 
ELIMINATE  AN  UNDUE  BURDEN 
PLACED  ON  FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  recently  muddled 
through  hours  of  debate  and  many  votes 
to  approve  a  farm  bill  and  send  it  to 
conference.  After  that,  and  with  today's 
concern  over  high  food  prices  and  a  pos- 
sible beef  shortage  looming  over  the 
horizon,  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary 
to  bring  the  plight  of  the  farmer  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Yet,  I  find  It 
necessary  today  to  do  just  that. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  or  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  law,  in  the  90th  Congress,  the  farmer 
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has  been  subjected  to  an  unreasonable 
gmount  of  delay  and  inconvenience. 
I^ending  institutions  are  presently  re- 
QUlred  to  treat  farmers  seeking  produc- 
tion and  expansion  loans  as  consumers 
subject  to  unnecessary  rigid  disclosure 
rules,  unlike  businessmen  who  sire  specifi- 
cally' exempted  from  these  provisions. 
Yet,  in  today's  modem  agriculture  in- 
dustry, credit  has  become  a  working  tool 
with  which  farmers  and  ranchers  are  as 
sidlled  as  any  businessman.  It  se^ns  un- 
fair that  t&rmen  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  guy  who  owns  the  cor- 
ner grocery  store  and  wants  a  loan  to  ex- 
pand his  business.  Many  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  voiced  their  resentment  to 
that  differentiation. 

The  disclosure  requirements  of  the  act 
bave  created  difficulties  with  respect  to 
many  farm  loans,  especially  irregular 
and  seasonal  loans.  The  provision  for  a 
S-day  right  of  rescission  causes  delays  in 
disbursements  and  hardships  to  many 
agricultural  producers.  The  unnecessary 
bo(rickeeplng  forced  by  these  rules  results 
In  hl^er  credit  costs  being  passed  on  to 
the  farmer. 

I  have  reintroduced  HJl.  790  today 
with  30  cosponsors  in  an  effort  to  remedy 
this  situation.  The  bill  would  remove  all 
credit  transactions  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses from  the  scope  of  the  act.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  simply  chang- 
ing the  definition  of  the  term  "con- 
sumer" in  the  act  so  that  the  words 
"household,  or  agricultural  purposes" 
would  read  "or  household  purposes."  Let 
me  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  remove  from  the  scope  of  the 
act  any  loan  obtained  for  personal  or 
household  purposes. 

Ijist  week,  the  Senate  passed  S.  2101, 
amendments  to  the  Truth-in-Lendlng 
Act,  which  included  a  section  stating 
that  an  agrlculttiral  loan  primarily  for 
agricultural  purposes  over  $25,000  would 
be  exempted  from  the  various  provisions. 
This  was  in  line  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  recommendation.  Yet,  I  feel  that 
this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  avoid  the 
problems  of  many  rural  area  creditors 
since  many  agricultural  credit  transac- 
tions are  less  than  $25,000.  This  is  docu- 
mented by  figures  released  by  the  U.S. 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  FCA 
surveyed  884  new  borrowers  in  1971  and 
found  that  the  average  advance  from  the 
Production  Credit  Association  to  new 
borrowers  was  $24,732.  This  indicates 
that  many  transactions  would  still  not 
be  exempted  by  the  Senate  biU.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  acknowl- 
edges this  and  recommends  a  reduction 
of  the- exemption  to  $5,000.  But  I  feel 
that  to  remove  all  the  inconsistencies 
and  redtape,  a  total  agricultural  exemp- 
tion should  be  adopted.  As  a  recent  letter 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
stated: 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  technical 
compliance  with  Truth-in-Lendlng  on  com- 
plex agricultural  loans  with  fiexible  rate 
spreads  and  variable  interest  rates,  delays 
In  sgricultival  business  credits  associated 
With  the  banks  obligations  under  borrower 
rights  of  rescission,  and  widespread  feelings 
of  mequlty  in  recognition  or  treatment  6f 
•grlCTiiture  as  business  rather  than  consumer 
cwdit,  the  banks  and  associations  under  FCA 
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■uparrialDn  ganerally  favor  complete  removal 
ot  agriculture  from  Ttuth-ln-Lendlng  as 
proposed  In  HJt.  790. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  790  In  an  effort  to  eliminate 
an  undue  burden  placed  on  the  fanner's 
shoulders.  Agriculture  technology's  great 
advancements  In  recent  years  has 
prompted  an  ever-increasing  need  for 
capital  which  we  can  not  afford  to  have 
hampered  by  an  imfair  and  unnecessary 
application  of  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 


CONORESSMAN  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 
INTEIODUCES  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEE LABOR  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  D. 
Foiio)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Labor  Management  Act  of  1973. 

The  scope  and  depth  of  labor  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  model  and  inspiration  for 
all  nations  of  the  world.  Our  workers  en- 
joy protections,  rights,  and  benefits  which 
give  substance  to  the  noble  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  Yet, 
as  venerable  and  sincere  as  this  Nation's 
concern  for  the  working  man  may  be, 
there  exists  a  conspicuous  omission 
which  cries  out  for  rectification.  It  is  this 
inconsistency  which  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  proposes  to  end. 

There  are  over  2.5  million  Federal  em- 
ployees in  this  country  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  basic  protections,  rights,  and  benefits 
which  private  sector  workers  have  taken 
for  granted  for  almost  40  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act  in  1935. 
Federal  employees  have  been  excluded 
from  virtually  all  of  the  benefits  of  col- 
lective bargaining  that  have  enabled 
other  workers  to  prosper  and  grow.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  until  1962 
when  President  Kennedy  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  10988.  that  a  labor  relations 
program  was  even  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  two 
more  Executive  orders,  which,  in  all  fair- 
ness, have  had  their  positive  effects. 
However,  these  are  far  overshadowed  by 
the  inherent  limitations  of  the  present 
program.  What  little  right  Federal  em- 
ployee unions  have  to  sit  down  with 
agency  management  and  collectively  bar- 
gain on  those  matters  which  are  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  the  worker  is  either 
denied  entirely  or  begrudgingly  conceded 
in  piecemeal  fashion  by  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Council  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

As  things  stand  now.  Federal  employee 
unions  are  prohibited  by  statute  and  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11491  from  negotiating  on 
pay,  classification,  workweek,  retirement 
benefits,  health  and  life  Insurance,  and  a 
host  of  other  bread-and-butter  issues. 
They  are  also  statutorily  forbidden  from 
exercising  the  right  to  strike  or  even  seek 
third-party  binding  arbitration  in  such 
matters  as  disciplinary  proceedings. 

In  other  areas  of  equal  Importance  to 


Federal  employees,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  through  the  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Manual,  holds  an  absolute  veto. 
Under  the  Executive  order,  negotiations 
cannot  be  held  cm  any  proposal  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual — ^FPM.  As  a  result,  the  Commis- 
sion may  preempt  from  negotiations  any- 
thing it  chooses  simply  by  publishing  the 
management  position  in  the  PPM.  In 
effect,  the  Commission  can  determine  the 
areas  of  negotiability  for  both  parties  at 
the  bargaining  table,  while  neither  party 
is  entitled  to  negotiate  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  contents  of  the  FPM. 

The  dichotomy  is  jarring.  Rights  and 
benefits  considered  essential  and  good  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  workers  In 
this  country  are  banned  for  the  Federal 
employee.  There  is  no  tenable  defense  of 
this  discriminatory  treatment.  What  is 
necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  worker  In 
private  industry  Is  similarly  so  to  his 
Federal  coimterpart. 

Federal  Employee  Labor  Management 
Act  would  provide  fuU  coUective  bargain- 
ing rights  for  Federal  employees  and  thus 
allow  them  to  Join  the  great  majority  of 
American  workers  in  the  enjojnnent  of 
well-earned  rights  and  benefits.  My  bill 
would  establish  a  five-naember  Federal 
Employee  Labor  Relations  Board,  similar 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Bocu-d. 
wlilch  would  have  full  authority  to  inter- 
pret, apply,  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  statute. 

Each  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
other  unit  would  be  obligated  to  negotiate 
with  the  employees'  duly  elected  union 
representative  over  such  matters  as  pay, 
classification,  fringe  benefits  and  other 
"conditions  of  employment."  In  addition, 
unions  would  be  empowered  to  negotiate 
agency  shop  provisions  and  to  seek  bind- 
ing arbitration  in  such  matters  as  griev- 
ances, disciplinary  proceedings,  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  com- 
plaints. 

My  legislation  would  also  grant  Federal 
employees  the  right  to  strike.  When  a 
negotiation  Impasse  is  reached,  the  bill 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  media- 
tor. If  the  mediator  falls  to  resolve  the 
dispute,  the  parties  would  select  a  fact- 
finder with  power  to  make  findings  of 
fact  and  to  recommend  terms  of  settle- 
ment. Before  the  fact-finder's  report  is 
issued,  the  union  would  decide  whether 
the  recommendations  of  the  fact-finder 
are  to  be  binding  or  only  advisory.  If 
they  are  to  be  binding,  the  union  would 
be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  a  strike. 
If  only  advisory,  the  union  could  strike^ 
However,  Federal  district  courts  would 
be  authorized  to  Issue  a  "restricting  order 
or  temporary  or  permanent  Injunction" 
when  "the  commencement  or  continu- 
ance of  a  strike  poses  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  the  public  health  or  safety 
which  in  light  of  all  relevant  circum- 
stances it  is  in  the  best  public  interest 
to  prevent." 

The  Federal  Employee  Labor  Manage- 
ment Act  provides  further  that  exclu- 
sive representation  would  be  recognized 
after  the  demonstration  of  majority  sup- 
port for  a  union  through  appropriate 
evidence,  either  an  election  or  a  show- 
ing of  membership  cards.  The  bill  also 
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calls  for  separate  bargaining  units  for 
professionals  and  nonprofessionals,  un- 
less a  majority  of  each  desired  a  single 
imlt. 

Quite  simply,  this  legislation  provides 
for  Federal  employees  the  same  rights 
and  benefits  which  have  existed  in  the 
private  sector  for  nearly  four  decades. 
The  bill  has  the  unqualified  support  ol 
the  Coalition  of  Public  Employees,  which 
is  composed  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Internal  Revenue  Employees,  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  the  National 
Eklucation  Association,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Fighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  and 
these  imions  in  redressing  the  flagrant 
injustice  that  has  denied  Federal  em- 
ployees basic  rights  that  were  long  ago 
granted  by  Congress  to  their  private  sec- 
tor counterparts. 


GUGUELMO  MARCONI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podxll)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  calling  upon  the 
Postal  Service  to  issue  a  postage  stamp 
commemorating  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Guglielmo  Marconi.  The  inven- 
tor of  radio  was  bom  on  April  25.  1874, 
and  my  bill  would  authorize  the  Postal 
Service  to  issue  the  commemorative 
stamp  on  April  25,  1974.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Postal  Service  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  honor  a  man 
whose  accomplishments  continue  to  en>- 
rich  oiu"  lives  every  day. 

Marconi  displayed  the  very  essence  of 
genius — he  used  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
mixed  it  with  his  own  brilliant  insights 
Into  science  to  solve  the  universal  and 
pressing  problem  of  communications  in 
a  growing  world. 

The  success  of  his  efforts  are  almost 
beyond  comprehension.  It  has  materially 
affected  everyone  now  living  on  earth. 
He  made  it  possible  for  the  word  of  man 
to  circle  the  globe  with  the  speed  of  light. 
It  was  the  miracle  of  miracles.  He  gave 
all  men  the  means  to  communicate  in- 
stantly, thus  providing  the  tool  that  one 
day  may  bring  true  peace  to  the  world. 

Indeed,  it  was  Marconi's  genius  that 
put  man  on  the  Moon,  and  will  one  day 
bring  us  together  with  other  worlds. 

The  man  and  his  achievements  should 
be  memorialized,  that  is  most  important. 
They  should  not  be  forgotten  and  al- 
lowed to  decay  as  have  the  steel  towers 
and  other  arttfacte  used  in  his  first 
broadcasts,  which  are  now  fallen  and 
overgrown  with  bull  rushes  on  a  New 
Jersey  tidal  basin. 


DR.    IRVING    BENNETT    NAMED 
OPTOMETRIST  OP  THE  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 


proud  to  commend  a  constituent  of  mine 
upon  his  being  named  optometrist  of  the 
year  by  the  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation at  its  recent  congress.  Dr.  Irv- 
ing Bennett  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has 
served  in  his  community  as  an  outstand- 
ing health  care  practitioner  and  has 
served  his  community  in  a  civic  sense  as 
well,  as  a  man  who  cares  what  course  his 
home  charts  in  its  person-to-person  re- 
lationships. 

As  Dr.  J.  C.  Tumblin,  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  17,800-member  association, 
said  in  presenting  the  award  to  Dr.  Ben- 
nett: 

He  Is  a  kind  of  person  who  la  not  satisfied 
with  superficial  volunteerlsm.  His  Ufe  of 
public  services  does  not  overfiow  with  one- 
year  terms  of  office.  Rather  It  Is  buUt  aolldly 
with  years  of  the  steadfact  determination 
needed  to  accomplish  worthwhile  endeavors. 

This  concerned  optometrist  has  not  set 
about  to  compile  a  long  impressive  list 
of  committee  memberships  and  trustee- 
ships. His  contributions  are  impressive, 
nonetheless,  for  their  impact  upon  the 
community  life  of  Beaver  Falls. 

For  17  years,  including  10  as  president. 
Dr.  Bermett  has  served  on  the  city's  board 
of  education.  During  this  period,  the 
community  built  two  new  school  build- 
ings, merged  school  districts  for  more 
efficient  operation,  Instituted  a  revolu- 
tionary merit  system  for  teacher  pay  in- 
creases. 

Dr.  Bennett's  10-year  tentire  on  the 
recreation  commission,  mcludlng  5  years 
as  chairman,  also  was  a  period  of  ac- 
complishment for  Beaver  Palls.  The  com- 
munity swimming  pool  was  desegregated, 
three  new  city  playgrounds  were  built,  as 
well  as  a  city  ice  skating  rink.  He  played 
a  significant  part  in  imiting  the  local 
Jewish  community  to  build  a  commu- 
nity center. 

He  has  been  a  prime  organizer  and 
president  of  the  Beaver  Falls  human  re- 
lations commission.  He  has  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  local  commimlty  action 
committee  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity; member  of  the  policy  advisory 
committee  for  the  local  Head  Start  pro- 
gram; profession  division  chairman  for 
the  local  United  Fund;  chairman  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  served  the  Interests 
of  constantly  updating  and  upgrading  his 
profession.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
his  county  branch  of  the  State  association 
for  the  blind.  He  has  been  active  in  the 
movement  of  optometrists,  eye  physi- 
cians and  the  local  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation working  for  a  6-year  school  vis- 
ion screening  program. 

During  his  25  years  of  service  to  op- 
tometrj-.  Dr.  Bennett  has  served  for  5 
years  as  volunteer  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Optometric  Associa- 
tion. He  worked  to  develop  and  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Optometric 
Association  Executives.  Former  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Optometric 
Association.  Dr.  Bennett  now  edits  Op- 
tometric Management. 

This  long  record,  with  meaningful  ac- 
complishments, is  hard  to  match.  Dr. 
Bennett  epitomizes  concern  for  his  pro- 
fession and  for  his  home  commiwity.  He 


has  not  sought  out  glamour  Jobs.  He  has 
seen  what  needed  to  be  done  and  set 
about  doing  just  that.  My  congratulations 
to  him  on  this  national  recognition  as 
optometrist  of  the  year. 


AN  INTERVIEW  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS  WITH  FORMER 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  DEAK 
RUSK  AND  COLUMNIST  MARQUIS 
CHILDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
duct a  monthly  television  Interview  with 
outstanding  figures  in  our  national  life 
for  showing  on  station  WSJV-TV,  the 
ABC   affiliate  in  South  Bend-Elkhart 

I  am  pleased  that  the  two  distin- 
guished Americans  appearing  on  this 
month's  "Washington  Insight"  program, 
tonight,  Wednesday,  August  1.  are  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Dean  Rusk,  and  the  outstanding  syndi- 
cated columnist  and  contributing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Marquis 
Childs. 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  role  of  the  United  States  to  world 
affairs  today: 

BIT.  BSAOEMAS.  Oood  evening.  Welcome  to 
another  edition  of  "Washington  Insight."  I'm 
pleased  to  have  as  my  guests  tonight  two 
distinguished  Americans  who  can  speak  wltlv 
great  knowledge  and  Insight  about  the  role 
of  the  United  States  In  the  world  today. 

First  is  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  from  1961 
to  1969.  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. But  the  experience  of  Mr.  Rusk  In  the 
Department  of  States  spans  three  decades, 
for  he  served  in  many  other  positions  of  re. 
sponslbillty  before  becoming  Secretary.  Mr. 
Rusk  Is  now  Sibley  Professor  of  International 
Law  In  the  Law  School  In  the  University  <rf 
Georgia  in  his  home  state. 

Marquis  ChUds  Is  a  widely  respected, 
Washington-based,  syndicated  columnist 
and  contributing  Editor  with  the  St.  LouU 
Post  Dispatch.  Few  journalists  have  so  long 
been  idetlfied  with  such  dlstUiction  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  as  Bfr.  CbUds,  who  In 
1969  won  the  first  Pultlzer  Prize  for  Com- 
mentary. He  has  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China. 

I  want  to  talk  with  our  guests,  and  I  know 
you  will  enjoy  this  conversation,  about  some 
of  the  problems  facing  the  Umted  States  in 
foreign  policy  today.  Let's  begin  with  Mr. 
Rusk.  Mr.  Secretary,  what's  It  like  being  a 
college  professor  after  having  been  a  partici- 
pant In  decision-making  at  the  highest  levels 
of  our  government? 

Dkan  Rusk.  WeU,  It's  s  great  joy  to  be  at 
home  in  Georgia  where  my  roots  are  very 
deep.  It's  a  great  luxury  to  move  from  the 
world  of  decision  to  the  world  of  opinion. 
Teaching  International  Law  was  what  I 
wanted  to  do  before  World  War  n,  and  after 
a  30  year  detour,  I  finally  made  It.  So,  I'm 
very  happy  these  days  and  delighted  to  have 
this  chance  to  spend  the  time  that  remains 
with  me  worlcing  with  young  people  or  the 
problems  of  International  Law. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Childs,  let  me  ask  you 
what's  perhaps  the  most  obvious  question  in 
Washington.  D.C..  and  across  the  country. 
How  are  the  events  of  Watergate  affecting  our 
relations  with  other  countries  of  the  world? 
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Mr.  Childs.  I  think  they're  bound  to  affect 
tbun.  How  greatly  they'll  affect  them,  I  don't 
know.  You  spoke  about  my  being  In  China.  I 
ttad  a  three  and  a  half  hour  dlscxisslon  with 
Premier  Chou  Kn  Lai.  In  the  middle  of  it,  he 
brought  up  Watergate.  He  said.  "Now  what 
about  Watergate?" 

I  said.  "Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it?" 

He  made  this  remark,  which  I  think  is  very 
true.  He  said,  "With  so  many  other  Important 
tbingi  to  talk  about  in  the  world,  why  should 
we  have  a  Watergate?" 

But  It  Indicated  to  me  a  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China  for  the  continuity  and 
stability  of  their  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  And  I'm  sure  this  is  true  probably 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  BaADXMAS.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you 
feel  about  Watergate  and  foreign  affairs  right 
now? 

Mr.  RmK.  Well,  I  think  most  other  nations 
will  not  make  moral  political  judgments 
about  the  merits  of  the  Issues  raised  In 
Watergate  because  for  a  lot  of  them  this  Is 
routine  practice,  and.  I  aupp>ose,  the  Soviets 
bave  been  saying  for  60  years  that  this  Is  how 
we  do  things  anyhow. 

But  what  Is  Important  is  that  if  It  appears 
that  the  President  Is  weakened  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  American  people  and  for  the 
Congress  In  relations  with  other  countries, 
then  other  Capitals  cannot  help  but  take 
that  Into  account,  and  It  Is  on  that  count 
that  I  think  Watergate  makes  a  difference  In 
our  relations  with  other  nations. 

wn^  WRTTK  ROUSE  TAPES  AFFECT 
INTERITATIONAX.  IZLATIOITBT 

Mr.  Brademas.  A  Uttle  more  specifically, 
Mr.  Secretary,  what  about  the  question  of 
the  tapes  that  the  President  apparently  used 
of  all  his  conversations  In  the  White  House 
and  the  Executive  Office  Building  and  at 
Camp  David?  How  will  that  be  seen,  how  wUl 
the  taping  be  seen  by  foreign  leaders  who  may 
have  been  taped? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  there  may  be  some  who 
will  lift  an  eyebrow,  but  In  diplomacy.  It  Is 
universal  practice  to  have  notetakers.  memo- 
randa of  conversations,  the  most  exact  rec- 
ords made  of  diplomatic  discussions.  And  so, 
I  think,  on  that  point,  this  Is  not  as  much  of 
a  problem  as  It  might  be  here  at  home  say  as 
between  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  the 
President,  but  In  diplomacy,  you  just  take  for 
granted  that  everything  you  say  Is  going  to 
be  a  matter  of  record,  and  If  you  don't  want 
It  to  be  a  matter  of  record,  you'd  better  not 
say  It. 

Mr.  B«ADii€A8.  WeU.  that  leads  me,  Mr. 
Childs,  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
famous  phrase,  "credlblUty  gap,"  of  several 
years  ago  that,  with  some  of  us,  has  become 
a  "credibility  chasm."  Last  week  we  learned 
that  the  United  States  In  1969  and  1970  was 
secretly  bombing  Cambodia,  3600  raids,  and 
not  only  were  the  Members  of  Congress  un- 
aware of  the  raids— at  least  I'm  one  who 
didn't  know  anything  about  them — but  even 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  said  he  didn't 
mow  anything  about  them.  How  can  we  In 
Caress  and  the  American  people  generally 
male  intelligent  Judgments  about  foreign 
policy  when  faced  with  that  situation? 
SEcarr  RAms  woasx  than  watzscate? 

Mr.  CmuM.  Well,  I  think  It's  a  very,  very 
•srlous  thing.  It's  stupid,  too.  It's  stupid  to 
try  to  conceal  this  because  we  were  just  say- 
ing everything  is  bound  to  come  out  in  one 
way  or  another.  I  think  It  has  had  a  very  seri- 
ous effect  here  at  home  In  terms  of  the 
■•credlbmty  gap."  But  It's  also,  I  think,  had  a 
v«ry  serious  effect  In  Asia  where  oiir  word 
•senu  Increasingly  to  have  no  weight,  to  l>e 
questioned  Invariably.  This  is  one  of  the 
*ortt  things  that  has  happened  In  a-  long 


time.  It's  almowt  worse  than  Watergate.  We 
still  don't  know  exactly  who  Issued  this  order 
and  why  it  was  iMusd,  so  I  think  the  people 
around  the  country — ^you  must  be  bearing 
from  them  In  your  District — must  feel  com- 
pletely at  sea  about  this  kind  of  thing, 
wnj.  aAms  comiributk  to  isolationism? 

Mr.  Bbadkicas.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  Fve 
heard  you  express  yoiu-  concern  about  a 
rising  tendency  toward  Isolation  In  the 
United  States  and  the  kind  of  secret  raids 
we've  Just  been  talktag  about  may  con- 
tribute to  that  kmd  of  development.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  comment  on  that  con- 
cern, which  I  have  heard  you  express  In 
other  areas? 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  I  am  concerned  about  a 
trend,  or  a  move,  a  withdrawal,  from  foreign 
affairs  among  the  American  people  which  I 
sense  from  what  I  read  and  from  some  of  my 
discussions  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Whether  this  is  an  understandable  temporary 
reaction  to  the  protracted  agony  of  Vietnam 
or  whether  we  are  movmg  into  a  cycle  of 
Isolationism  comparable  to  say  the  twenties 
or  thirties.  Is  a  question  to  which  I  don't 
personally  have  the  answer. 

But  great  stakes  are  Involved  because  we 
have  In  front  of  us  a  number  of  major  ques- 
tions such  as  the  law  of  the  sea,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  war,  the  envlroiunent, 
the  population  explosion,  race  relations  on 
an  international  basis,  the  problem  of  the 
possible  exhaustion  of  some  of  the  nonrenew- 
able resources. 

Now  these  are  national  problems  that  can 
only  be  solved  through  International  agree- 
ment and  action. 

So  when  I  look  at  not  just  the  decision  to 
get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  or  come  what  may, 
that's,  when  the  American  people  make  that 
decUlon,  that's  their  right.  But,  If  It  calls  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  NATO, 
the  abolition  of  foreign  aid  or  deep  cuts  In 
foreign  aid,  or  high  Import  quotas  on  Im- 
ports or  a  general  mood  that  we  should  forget 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  take  care  of  our 
problems  here  at  home,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
concerned  t>ecause  In  the  modem  world,  as 
you  look  ahead  Into  the  next  few  decades, 
there's  no  place  to  hide.  And  we  have  to 
take  a  responsible  part  In  world  affairs.  Now 
that  part  will  vary  as  circumstances  vary.  I 
think  our  part  will  not  be  as  large  as  it  has 
been  since  1945  In  some  respects.  But  In 
other  respects.  It  will  have  to  be  very  large 
indeed. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Childs. 
^-^  Mr.  Childs.  I  was  taterested  In  your  speak- 
ing of  Vietnam  as  a  factor  In  the  trend  to- 
ward Isolationism.  If  It  Is  a  trend,  you  were 
a  very  Important  flgiu-e  In  the  decision- 
making that  led  us  Into  Vietnam.  Do  you. 
have  you  had,  you  spoke  about  the  anguish 
of  It.  Have  you  anguished  over  those  deci- 
sions yourself,  Mr.  Secretary? 

THE  LASGKST  C06T  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  Rusk.  WeU,  I  did  at  the  time.  Those 
of  us  who  were  responsible  went  through 
our  agony  and  I  thUik  President  Johnson 
made  It  very  clear  In  his  book  that  the  prta- 
clpal  disappointment  of  his  Administration, 
and  I  fully  subscribe  to  this,  was  that  we 
were  not  able  to  bring  that  struggle  to  a 
conclusion  whUe  we  were  stlU  in  office.  But  I 
would  have  to  say  that  If  one  of  the  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  effort  la  a  move  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  mto  a  protracted  period  of  Isola- 
tionism, that  might  be  the  largest  cost  of 
our  struggle. 

Mr.  Cnnjw.  The  costs  were  very  heavy  over- 
all, but  you  wouldn't  say  that  was  one  of  the 
largest  costs. 

Mr.  RuBK.  That  could  well  be  the  largest 
cost. 

Mr.  Childs.  Was  there  a  moment,  you  must 
have  considered  moments,  I  know  you  had 
Under-Secretary  Ball  prodding  you,  prodding 
the  President,  was  there  any  moment  when 
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you  said.  "WeU.  we'd  tetter  bring  an  iuA  to 
thU"? 

Mr.  Rusk.  WeU,  my  responslbUlty  imder 
President  Johnson  was  to.  try  to  find  a  way 
to  bring  an  end  to  this  struggle  through 
negotiations  at  the  earliest  moment.  And  I 
made  dozens  and  dozens  of  efforts  to  do  that. 
But  those  did  not  succeed.  Now,  you'll  find  In 
the  Pentagon  Papers  one  or  two  telegrams 
that  I  sent  to  President  Kennedy  when  I  was 
overseas  In  the  beginning  where  I-  was  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  be  very  sure  President  Ken- 
nedy fully  understood  that  the  commitment 
of  any  Americans  in  uniform  to  Southeast 
Asia  was  a  very,  very  serious  matter,  and  that 
such  a  decision  should  not  be  made  lightly. 
Now,  I'm  not  trying  to  weasel  out.  I  did  sup- 
port the  decisions  made  as  far  as  the  policy 
was  concerned  by  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  but  I  was  under  no  Ulu- 
slons  from  the  very  beginning  that  this  was  a 
very  serious  matter. 

SHOUU>    TROOPS    BE    REDUCED    IN     WESTERN 
EUROPE  r 

Mr.  Bbadkmas.  I've  beard  you  speak  also 
about  your  concern  about  coUectlve  security 
and  I  think  you  suggested  that,  If  we  lose 
the  concept  of  collective  security,  that  would 
be  one  of  the  highest  prices  that  we  would 
pay  for  Vietnam,  and  both  you  and  Mr. 
Childs  have  alluded  to  troop  cuts  in  Western 
Europe.  I  woiUd  ask  Mr.  Childs  how.  from 
his  travels,  he  sees  the  troop  cut  Issue  be- 
cause we  in  Congress  are  perhaps  going  to  be 
faced  with  that  question  shortly. 

Mr.  Childs.  I  think  the  best  argument 
against  It  Is  that  It  undermines  the  mutual 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  mu- 
tual balanced  foroe  reduction.  I  don't  know 
U  that  is  a  real  possibility  or  not.  But  I  think 
If  the  resolution  that  Senator  Mansfield  put 
In  a  few  dajrs  ago  carries — I  believe  he  pro- 
poses over  a  staging  period  to  cut  down  by 
one-half — I  think  If  this  carries,  that  the 
mutual  balanced  force  reduction  negotia- 
tions probably  wUl  faU  down.  This  Is  the 
best  argument  for  It. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  Just  waited  too  long  to  make 
some  moves  In  this  direction.  They've  just 
stuck  to  the  present  figure.  You've  got 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Rush  who  comes 
rushing  up  here  and  tries  to  make  the  case 
at  a  point  when  the  dollar  Is  sinking  below 
zero  and  when,  well  you've  Improved  the 
trade  balance.  All  these  factors  enter  Into 
this  very  serious  decision. 

Mr.  Brademas.  One  of  my  colleagues,  rather 
wasplshly  the  other  day  suggested  that  per- 
haps we  should  urge  the  Germans  to  station 
some  of  their  troops  with  lots  of  families  and 
dependents  In  Texas  and  Mississippi  and 
spend  some  of  those  Marks  In  the  United 
States.  But,  more  seriously,  Mr.  Secretary, 
what  about  the  Impact  of  our  troops  on  the 
dollar  problem?  And  can't  we  get  our  NATO 
allies  to  expend  more  money  themselves  to 
offset  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  keeping 
those  troops  there? 

TROOPS    are    only    ONE   FACTOR    IN    BALANCE    OF 
PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Rusk.  Well,  looking  back  on  it,  I  feel 
now  that  It  was  a  mistake  back  in  the  early 
fifties  for  us  to  put  substantial  numbers  of 
American  troops  In  Europe  without  agreed 
means  for  neutralizing  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments burdens  that  would  be  placed  upon 
us.  But  at  that  time  we  were  trying  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  moving  dollars  to  Europe. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  dollar  cap.  you 
will  recall. 

Now,  I  do  believe  that  otir  European  friends 
reaUy  ought  to  Insure  that  the  presence  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  will  not  have  an 
adverse  balance  of  payments  effect  on  us. 
But  on  this  point,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
balance  of  payments  Increment  of  our  forces 
ln_Europe  may  nm  to  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  a  time  when  we  are  ex- 
porting private  capital  at  the  level  of  $18  to 
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$17  billion  a  year.  So  I  flTcl  It  very  hard  when 
the  Issues  are  so  grave  to  believe  that  the 
balance  of  payments  problem  o\ight  to  be 
concentrated  on  troops  In  Europe. 

CHINA     WANTS     OtTB     TTCHNOLOCT 

Mr.    RR«ntM*B.    Let    me    ask    you,    Itx. 

Chllds,  from  your  recent  visit  to  China,  how 
do  you  see  Chinese-United  States  relations 
developing  over  tbe  next  decade? 

Mr.  Chilos.  X  tlilnk  we  have  the  greateat 
opportunity  In  a  very  long  time  to  cooperate 
With  China  In  terms  of  trade,  in  terms  of 
a  variety  of  exchanges,  particularly  in  the 
development  of  their  offshore  oil.  which  would 
be  a  way  by  which  they  could  repay  our 
efforts.  I  think  that  they  want  this.  Chou 
En  Lai  said  to  me  twice  in  tbe  coiurae  of  this 
talk,  and  others  said  the  same  thing,  we  need 
your  equipment  and  we  need  your  technology. 
We  are  a  developing  nation. 

BUT    THE    CXSMANS    AND     JAPANXSX    AXX    A    «TKP 
A-awAn 

I  think  if  we  miss  this  opportunity,  and 
we  may  miss  it,  I  think  It  will  mean  that  we 
will  be  shut  out  from  that  part  of  the  world 
for  a  long,  long  time  to  come,  beca\ise  you've 
got  a  lot  of  competitors.  When  we  were  there 
the  Germans  were  there  In  mass  seeking  con- 
tracts.  They've  already  built  three  or  four 
petro-cbemlcal  plants.  Tbe  top  German  in- 
dustrialists and  the  Japanese  are  swarming 
over  the  place.  I  think  we've  got  a  great 
oppot^unlty  and  I  hope  we  don't  muff  it 
through  political  troublee  here  at  home,  after 
that  long  sterile  period  of  33  years  of  Isola- 
tion when,  under  John  Foster  Dulles,  we 
tried  to  pretend  that  the  Mainland  didn't 
exist.  But  this  Is  a  chance  to  make  up  for  it. 

Mr.  Braokmas.  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Rtrss.  I  rather  agree  with  Mark 
Chllds  on  this.  I,  when  I  look  back  on  the 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  began  tn 
the  early  sixties,  lookmg  for  possible  points 
Of  agreements  between  two  nuclear  giants, 
and  we  start  with  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  look  at  the  course  of  discussions 
with  Moscow,  which  have  become  Increas- 
ingly Important,  I  would  Just  enter  a  little 
word  of  caution  that  this  U  not  going  to 
happen  overnight 

These  discussions  with  China  are  likely  to 
be  difficult,  protracted,  and  we  will  have  to 
use  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  persistence. 
It's  still  true,  I  tbmk  to  some  extent,  that 
Taiwan  Is  a  bomb  and  can  be  thrown  to  both 
sides,  and  I  doubt  there  will  be  any  change 
in  that  so  long  as  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Chiang 
Kai  Shek  are  still  alive  and  they  both  have 
proved  to  be  very  sturdy  people.  So  I  Just 
hope  that  we  won't  develop  a  premat\ire  eu- 
phoria so  that  we  sort  of  lose  hope.  We  must 
stay  with  It  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  want  to  ask  you  both  for  a 
comment  on  another  subject  to  which  you've 
referred.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  by  only  five  votes  a  bill  providing  for- 
eign aid  to  poor  countries  of  the  world.  Mr. 
ChUds.  do  we  still  need  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and.  If  so.  what  kind? 
roanox  ad  wkkuru.  but  mot  xk  rajtsKtrt  form 

Mr.  Cbilds.  I  think  we  need  a  foreign  aid 
program,  but  rm  not  sure  we  need  it  in  the 
form  it's  In  today.  But  I've  talked  about  this 
a  great  deal  with  people  oonoemed  with  thia. 
World  Bank  people  and  others,  and  the  fact 
is,  I  think,  we  cant  go  on  with  six  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  world  using  87%  of 
the  world's  resources.  Row  you  strike  a  InU- 
ance,  how  you  correct  the  present  Imbalance, 
I  dont  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
AID  program  has  been  so  abused  over  the 
years — increasingly  it's  military  aid  and  we 
ship  these  very  advanced  weapons  to  coun- 
tries where  poverty  ezists  on  such  a  large 
scale — but  I  Just  think  that  we  cannot  turn 
foreign  aid  off  entirely.  I  frankly,  from  what 
rve  beard  around  the  HOI  and  elaewbere,  am 
amaaed  that  the  blU  ptmniX  at  all.  I  think 
five  votes  was  a  pretty  good  margin. 


BAr.  BaADntas.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you 
think  about  this? 

Mr.  Rxrax.  Well,  rm  convlnoed  that  we  can- 
not att  here  as  a  vorackma  eoonnmy.  with  a 
trtlUon  dollar  a  yetkr  groaa  national  product, 
«^"1"g  upon  tbe  rest  of  the  world  for  tons 
of  billions  of  vital  resources  which  we  need 
and  asking  them  to  take  tons  of  billions  of 
our  products  and  our  markets  to  pay  for  it 
and  t>e  indifferent  to  their  desperate  problem 
of  economic  and  social  development.  It  seems 
to  me  that.  In  the  first  place,  we  won't  get 
away  with  it  because  were  we  to  try,  we 
woiM  find  increasing  efforts  by  the  develop- 
ing countrlee  to  put  their  heads  together  and 
do  some  collective  bargaining  with  ub  on  the 
terms  of  trade.  We're  already  seeing  that 
among  the  oU  countrlee  on  the  Perlan  QuU, 
and  that  idea  is  going  to  spread,  so  that  I 
think  that  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  must 
make  a  determination  on  what  is  a  reason- 
able amount. 

CHAWlfXL  VOBZIOir  AD  THBOtTOH  HmurAnOMAL 


I  am  also  inclined  to  channel  a  significant 
part  of  our  foreign  aid  through  international 
agencies.  They  are  rather  hard-beaded  and 
practical,  almost  cynical  even.  An  interna- 
tional agency  like  the  World  Bank  can  be 
much  more  rigorous  in  demanding  perform- 
ance by  the  receiving  country  In  terms  of 
getting  yo\ir  money's  worth  than  the  United 
States  Government  can  in  p\irely  bilateral 
relationships  because  of  the  political  prob- 
lems mvolved.  An  international  agency  Imt 
involved  with  those  same  political  jiroblems. 

But  you  ask  In  what  direction  should  our 
aid  be  directed?  I  would  say  In  those  direc- 
tions we  found  in  our  own  experience  In  de- 
veloping our  own  coxintry.  Within  my  life- 
time we  found  most  productive  public 
health,  education,  anythmg  mvolved  with 
Increasing  productivity.  In  starting  at 
the  base  and  be  a  little  more  reluctanct  to 
get  into  prestige  items  such  as  a  big  steel 
mill  for  every  little  country,  an  airline  tor 
every  little  country,  things  of  that  sort. 

So  I  think  the  present  legislation  Is  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Chllds,  I  was  brou^t  up 
to  believe  that  bipartisanship  in  foreign  pol- 
icy was  a  good  thing,  but  what  do  you  say 
to  the  proposition  that  we  might  not  have 
got  into  the  Vietnam  war,  for  example,  if 
there  had  been  much  more  vigorous  criticism 
of  the  Presidents  in  the  earlier  days  of  our 
Involvement,  more  partisan  criticism,  if  you 
will? 

CONGRESS   SHOUIO  BE  IN  ON   TBZ  TAKX-Om 
AS  WELL  Aa  THE  CSASH  LAIfVDraa 

Mr.  Cbilds.  I  think  probably  that's  one  of 
the  reasons  we  got  sunk  so  deep  into  it.  You 
Just  htul  people  sort  of  go  along.  I  think  bi- 
partlspnshlp  has  become  a  sort  of  passive 
acceptance  of  whatever  a  powerful  Admin- 
istration wants  to  do.  I  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  when  he  used 
that  expression,  "We  want  to  be  on  the 
take-off  as  well  as  the  crash  landings." 

And  I  think  this  has  been  part  of  the 
tragedy  of  our  time  that  Oongreas  hasnt 
been  in.  me  Congress  has  Just  sort  of  pas- 
sively gone  'Uong.  They've  occasionally,  and 
eq>eclally  m  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
tried  to  stop  appropriations,  but  that  Isnt  a 
very  effective  vray.  In  fact.  I  dont  know  of 
any  effective  way,  really. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Sec- 
retary if  he  could  tell  us  what  he  thinks  is 
an  effective  role  for  Congress  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  and  especially  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Rnsx.  Well,  I  could  get  into  a  little  bit 
of  debate  with  Mark  Chllds  on  some  of  the 
remarks  he  Just  made  because  the  problem  is 
not  what  Senator  Vandenberg  called  "the 
take-off."  After  all,  only  one  Senator  voted 
against  the  SEATO  treaty.  You've  got  a  bill 
that  is  still  in  existence  called  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution,  which  calls  for  the  lib- 


eration of  all  these  countries.  TbMt  bill  wu 
passed  In  1959  calling  for  Ci4)tlve  Nattoat 
Week  every  year.  Only  two  Members  of  the 
entire  Congieaa  voted  against  the  Tonkin 
OviU  resolution. 

In  general,  the  problem  is  not  at  the  take- 
off. Most  people  were  pretty  gung-ho  at  tbst 
point;  tbe  problem  Is  what  happens  latar 
when  people  get  out  on  the  wings  and  start 
chopping  off  the  wings  wtth  axes  to  losuie  a 
crash  landing.  And  it  ts  the  problem  of 
changes  of  mind.  Now,  I  respect  o>»*njtt  e( 
mind  because  when  you  are  In  intematloasl 
negotiations  you  change  your  mind  every 
week.  But  I  think  that's  the  problem,  what 
hi4>pens  at  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Ckoas.  I'd  live  to  put  in  one  note 
about  that  Tonkin  Gulf  Beaolutlon.  We  stem 
to  have  had  considerable  reason  to  belisie 
that  the  actual  incidents  that  were  dted 
were  very  doubtful  incidents.  And  that  Is  an 
understatement. 

Mr.  RXJSK.  Wait  a  minute,  Mark.  Watt  a 
minute,  Mark.  There  was  no  debate  as  far  u 
I  know  at>out  the  first  incident. 

Mr.  Chilss.  The  debate  came  on.  Senator 
Morse  and  Senator  Oruening  both  took  a  very 
active  part  in  that  debate  after  they'd  beaid 
about  it. 

Mr.  RT78K.  Now,  on  the  second  incident.  Fvs 
never  heard  any  information  that  has  lad 
me  to  doubt  that  Hanoi  thought  there  was  an 
attack  going  on.  But  I  must  say,  and  this  to 
a  little  self-serving,  I  wont  take  up  your 
time,  John,  but  if  there's  anyone  who  thinks 
that  when  I  went  in  to  testify  on  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  resolution  that  I  felt  one  thing  and 
said  another,  thia  is  utterly  false,  utterly 
false. 

WHAT  IS  THE  APPROPRIATE  ROLE  FOX  CONCaiSST 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  come  back  to  the 
qtiestlon  that's  occupying  a  lot  of  us  in  Con- 
gress right  now,  and  that  Is  what  Is  the  ap- 
propriate role  for  Congress  in  foreign  poll^. 
The  House  has  Just  passed  a  War  Powers  BOl 
that  seeks  to  recover  for  Congress  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  declare  war.  I  wonder  \1  yen 
could  comment  on  how  you  see  that  particu- 
lar measure,  and,  more  broadly.  Is  there  any 
role  for  Congress  In  the  field  of  foreign  poUcyt 

Mr.  RxTSX.  Well,  there's  an  enormous  rdk 
tar  Congress  In  foreign  policy.  I  came  hen 
hiindreds  of  times  to  meet  with  CommltteM 
and  Subcommittees  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
sult on  foreign  policy  matters.  You  can't  read 
the  Constitution  without  seeing  that.  Al- 
though the  President  may  have  the  Inltlatlvs 
in  the  morning,  at  tbe  end  of  the  day  tbe 
Congress  has  the  decisive  power,  if  It's  will- 
ing to  exercise  It  because  the  President  does 
not  have  a  man  or  a  dollar  not  provided  by 
the  Congress,  Just  to  cite  one  example. 

Now  I  do  believe  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ought  to  assert  more  mitlatlve  and 
a  larger  role  in  foreign  policy  matters.  Tba 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  limited 
to  two  questions:  the  approval  of  treaties  and 
tbe  approval  of  certain  nominations.  On  all 
other  matters,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  a  ooordmat«  branch  with  the  Senate,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  some  of  these  Initiatives 
from  the  Congress. 

WAX  POWERS  SHOtTLD  BE  SPELLED  OUT 

On  the  War  Powers  Bill,  I'm  fairly  re- 
laxed about  It  because  I  think  It  Is  true  that 
a  President  cannot  submit  a  significant  num- 
ber of  Americans  to  combat  for  a  significant 
period  without  the  consent,  support,  coop- 
eration of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  so  I  don't  mmd  seemg  tbU  spelled 
out. 

What  I  would  hope,  and  I  haven't  seen  tbe 
text  of  the  latest  version  of  the  bUl,  Is  that 
m  whatever  preliminary  time  whether  It's 
60  days  or  120  days,  tbe  Congress  be  required 
to  vote,  a  roUcall  vote,  up  or  down,  and  not 
exercise  a  veto  through  silence. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  ChUds,  as  the  Secre- 
tary's been  talking  about  the  War  Powers 
Bill,  I'm  moved  to  a  question  you  may  have 
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lome  comment  on.  Some  of  us  are  concerned 
that  tbe  power  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
making  foreign  policy  has  been  deciming  in 
racent  years  under  sMtmlnlstratlons  of  both 
parties  at  the  expense,  not  only  of  the  White 
Bouse,  but  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
What  do  you  think  about  that? 

TBB    SSO    BILUOIf    OXFEIfSX    BX7DOKT    ««»»»» 
PSKSIDKNT  HABO  TO  CONTBOI. 

Mr.  Ckilds.  Weil,  you've  got  a  great  crew. 
I  ran  across  some  quotes  from  Dulles  the 
other  day  saying,  suggesting  that  two  Sec- 
retaries of  State  might  be  necessary:  One,  a 
man  like  Kissinger  sitting  in  the  White 
House — This  was  pre-Kisalnger  when  he  made 
this  remark,  of  course — Another,  a  man  who 
administers  and  carries  on  policy. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  serious  eroelon.  I 
bear  friends  of  mine  In  the  Department  and 
others  talking  about  the  very  low  state  of 
morale. 

On  the  Defense  Department,  I  was  going 
to  say  in  reference  to  some  of  Secretary 
Busk's  statements,  about  the  War  Powers 
Bill,  that  when  a  Commander  m  Chief  has 
control  \n  effect  of  the  defense  budget  of  S80 
ballon  plus,  it's  very  difficult  to  put  re- 
straints on  what  he  does  around  the  world. 
Tbinmng  about  the  country  of  yovir  family's 
origin,  John,  Greece,  and  the  decision  to 
make  that  a  bomeport,  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  it  by  flat,  regardless  of  what 
ssems  to  me  to  be  a  very  dangerous  political 
situation  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  might  allow  me,  gen- 
tleman, to  aak  each  of  you  for  a  comment  on 
a  very  brief  question.  How  do  you  feel  about 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs? in  the  next  ten  years.  Pessimistic  or 
optimistic? 

Mr.  Rxmx.  Weil,  I  am  optlmUtle  because  I 
do  believe  the  human  race  has  the  capacity 
to  be  rational  at  the  end  of  the  day  even 
though  In  the  early  morning,  we  can  all  be 
pretty  ridiculous.  And  I  share  Harry  Tru- 
man's great  faith  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
grass  roots  of  the  American  people  and  their 
willingness  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  if  they 
understand  what  it  is  and  why.  So  I  must 
confess  that  in  the  long-run,  I  am  an 
optimist. 

Mr.  Crilds.  rm  afraid  I'm  a  pessimist.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  reading  of  history  is 
persuasive  of  the  folly  of  human  beings  who 
seem  so  often  to  go  contrary  to  what  should 
be  their  self-interest. 

Mr.  Rttsx.  Well,  we  have  passed  a  long  37 
years  slnoe  a  nuclear  weapon  has  been  fired, 
so,  cheer  up,  Mark. 

Mr.  Crilds .  Weren't  you  in  the  middle  of 
a  war  which  involved  838,000  ground  troops 
In  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Brademas.  Well,  on  that  note,  a  degree 
of  difference  on  the  part  of  our  two  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation,  as  I  know  I  express  yours,  to 
the  former  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dean  Ruak, 
and  to  a  distinguished  American  Journalist, 
Mr.  Marquis  ChUds,  for  having  Joined  us  on 
this  addition  of  "Washington  Insight." 


ENERGY     SCIENCE     DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  QimTni)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series 
of  recent  events  has  forcibly  brought 
home  to  every  American  the  recognition 
that  the  Nation  faces  a  serious  energy 
shortage. 

Each  of  these  events  has  In  Its  own 
fashiiHi,  called  into  question  the  present 


ability  of  private  Industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

These  developments  have  included: 

A  Presidential  recommendation  for  a 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources headed  by  an  energy  czar  with 
Cabinet  status. 

Cutbacks  by  the  Nation's  major  petro- 
leum companies,  and  accusations  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  there  is 
a  conspiracy  afoot  to  reap  windfall 
profits  by  exaggerating  the  seriousness 
of  an  already  very  serious  problem. 

And,  subsequently,  an  announcement 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  of  a  na- 
tionwide Investigation  of  the  petroleum 
industry  from  the  refinery  to  the  gas 
pump  to  determine  whether  prices  have 
been  increased  Illegally. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  a  recent  sur- 
vey revealed  that  77  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  take  the  "energy  crisis"  as 
a  "serious"  matter  while  many  respond- 
ents expressed  the  view  that  "large  com- 
panies are  conspiring  to  raise  prices 
through  scaring  the  public." 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  crucial  miss- 
ing point  in  the  debate  now  raging  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  energy  problem 
is  not  the  fact  that  the  Government  does 
not  have  adequate  information  upon 
which  to  form  conclusions  and  Initiate 
policy? 

I  say  that  not  (xily  in  reference  to  the 
current  discussions  of  gas  and  mineral 
shortages  but  in  regard  to  a  frightening 
ignorance  of  potential  alternative  sources 
of  energy  as  well. 

Some  Members  of  this  House  may  re- 
call that  a  couple  of  decades  ago  there 
was  within  the  Interior  Department  a 
small  but  earnest  effort  to  get  research 
and  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources  underway,  particularly  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  gases  from  coal. 
These  programs  were  killed,  however,  at 
the  behest  of  very  powerful  petroleum 
interests  who  did  not  want  to  see  ener- 
gy competition  devel<H>ed. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  very  en- 
couraging meeting  with  Soviet  officials 
and  scientists  who  wish  to  cooperate 
and,  in  effect,  reopen  American  explora- 
tion into  the  development  of  magneto- 
hydrodyamlc — MDH — techniques  to  pro- 
duce electric  power  to  help  alleviate  fu- 
ture energy  shortages. 

This  is  not  being  pi-esented  by  either 
government  as  any  kind  of  energy  elixir 
but  as  one  of  a  wide  range  of  potential 
sources  of  energy  to  meet  future  de- 
mands. 

Such  research  is  more  than  vital.  It 
is  imperative.  Because  there  is  no  way 
that  we  can  develop  enough  energy  re- 
sources to  meet  the  demands  that  are  be- 
ing projected  in  the  next  three  decades 
from  existing  domestic  supplies  and  for- 
eign sources. 

Assurances  that  there  will  be  adequate 
energy  resources  can  only  come  from 
an  all-out  Apollo  like  commitment  now 
to  the  development  of  more  compatible 
and  more  available  alternatives.  In  ad- 
dition to  goal  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion, these  include  development  of  solar 
and  wind  power,  use  of  the  ocean's  and 
the  Earth's  heat  differentials  to  produce 


power  through  sea  thermal  gradients  and 
geothermal  heat  and  exploration  of  other 
potential  sources  as  yet  unknown  and 
untapped. 

This  is  an  ambitious  undertaking.  It 
calls  for  nothing  less  than  a  coherent 
national  program  of  energy  research 
and  development. 

Today,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Charles  A.  Vanik  and  I,  are 
introducing  a  comprehensive  energy  re- 
search and  develocHuent  bill  entitled  the 
Energy  Science  Development  Act  of  1973. 

Its  purpose  is  clear — to  catalog  a  to- 
tal inventory  of  mineral  fuel  deposits  In 
America,  to  make  more  economical  use 
of  present  energy  resources,  and  to  de- 
velop alternative  sources. 

The  act  would  establish  a  flve-member 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mission with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
mulgating a  national  policy  of  energy 
research  and  development. 

The  coUection  of  inf  ormatioi  on  min- 
eral fuel  deposits  would  become  the  func- 
tion of  a  Research  Data  Base  within  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  No  longer 
would  the  Nation  be  misled  by  the  esti- 
mates of  oil  and  gas  companies  which 
Instigated  this  summer's  petroleum 
panic. 

The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  would  publish  semi- 
monthly newsletters  announcing  grants 
as  well  as  research  developments.  And 
there  would  be  complete  public  access  to 
the  information  and  developments  re- 
sulting from  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

This  legislation  should  also  solve  some 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  other  ener- 
gy research  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  It  creates  an  autonomous  body 
to  carry  out  in  a  sensible  manner  a  Job 
that  at  present  is  scattered  and  diffused 
among  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

Most  important,  it  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  rational  energy  research 
poUcy  which  does  not  currently  exist. 

The  Commission  would  be  established 
in  lieu  of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment .Agency  as  outlined  by  the 
President  in  his  most  recent  energy  mes- 
sage proposing  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

We  favor  an  autonomous  C<»nmi88ion, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  because 
in  an  area  so  vital  to  the  future  economy 
of  the  Nation  we  believe  the  Congress 
must  exercise  some  control.  The  Com- 
mission, therefore,  is  specifically  required 
to  submit  an  aimual  report  to  the  legis- 
lative bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ener- 
gy Subcommittee  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  I  am  con- 
fident after  much  thought  and  delibera- 
tion that  the  course  lit.  Vamik  and  I  are 
pursuing  Is  the  right  way  to  proceed  in 
the  stimulation  of  energy  research. 


JEANNETTE  RANKIN,  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN   WOMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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woman  from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  introducing,  with 
37  of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  today  asking 
that  the  Postal  Service  issue  a  Jeannette 
Rankin  stamp,  to  commemorate  her  long 
and  useful  life. 

A  former  social  worker,  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin was  sensitive  to  the  inadequate  social 
laws  affecting  women  and  children.  She 
was  a  leader  in  the  suffragist  movement 
in  the  early  1900's  and  was  the  first  wom- 
an to  speak  before  the  Montana  Legisla- 
t\ire.  As  a  result  of  her  efforts,  a  law  was 
passed  giving  Montana  women  the  right 
to  vote  6  years  before  the  constitutional 
amendment. 

Campaigning  as  a  Theodore  Roosevelt 
progressive,  Ms.  Rankin  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1916. 
While  in  Congress,  she  stood  out  on 
many  issues  including  national  women's 
suffrage,  child  welfare,  tariff  revision  and 
protection  of  workers.  Jeannette  Rankin 
was  also  the  only  Member  of  Congress  to 
vote  against  U.S.  involvement  In  both 
World  Wars. 

Ms.  Rankin  introduced  bills  to  give 
women  U.S.  citizenship  rights  independ- 
ent of  their  husbands.  She  dared  to  step 
outside  the  "woman's  place"  and  did 
what  she  felt  was  right.  Recently  she 
said: 

If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would 
do  It  all  again,  but  this  time  I  would  be 
nastier. 

Throughout  her  life  she  continued  to 
work  for  an  alternative,  writing  letters, 
making  speeches,  organizing  citizens  to 
work  against  war  and  discrimination. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees,  one  must  re- 
spect the  consistency  of  her  lifelong  con- 
viction that  violence  has  never  solved 
human  disagreements. 

Jeannette  Rankin  has  been  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and 
will  be  sorely  missed.  In  this  year  of 
rising  awareness  of  women's  contribu- 
tion to  society,  I  feel  that  It  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  honor  this  Ameri- 
can woman's  achievement  and  influence 
on  a  commemorative  postage  stamp.  The 
text  of  the  bill  and  list  of  cosponsors 
follows: 

H.R.  9776 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special 
postage  stamp  In  commemoration  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Jeannette  RanUn. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.    That   the 
Postmaster   General    Is   authorized   and   di- 
rected to  issue,  during  calendar  year  1973, 
a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Jeannette  Rankin, 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  a  longtime  advocate 
of  peace. 

LIST  or  36  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badlllo,  Ms.  But'm  of 
California,  Bis.  Chlsholm.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Connan,  Mr.  DeUums,  Mr.  Derwlnskl.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Pren- 
zel,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Qreen  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Hammerschmldt,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Harrington,    Ms.    Heckler.    Mrs.    H<dt.    Ms. 


Holtzman,  Mr.  H\ingate,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Reee,  Mr. 
Reid.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Ms. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Wydler. 


SUPREME  COURT  RULING  ON  STAY 
OF  CAMBODIA  BOMBING  INJUNC- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  Holtz- 
man) is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  in  a  historic  decisicMi 
Judge  Orrin  O.  Judd  declared  last 
Wednesday  in  my  lawsuit  that  our  Cam- 
bodian bombing  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause the  President  failed  to  seek  prior 
congressional  approval.  Judge  Judd  Is- 
sued an  order  to  enjoin  the  bombing 
permanently.  However,  he  also  issued  a 
48-hour  self  executing  stay  to  allow  the 
Government  an  opportunity  to  appeal 
the  decision  to  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Last  Friday  on  July  27,  the  Govern- 
ment asked  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  ex- 
tend the  trial  judge's  stay  of  the  injunc- 
tion until  the  second  circuit  hears  the 
case  on  the  merits. 

The  second  circuit  granted  the.  Gov- 
ernment's motion  and  ordered  a  stav 
of  the  injunction  imtil  August  13,  1973. 
the  date  originaUy  scheduled  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  hearing. 

I  immediately  appealed  this  ruUng  to 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justice  assigned  to  oversee  pro- 
ceedings in  the  second  circuit.  On  Mon- 
day, there  was  a  hearing  on  our  motion 
to  vacate  the  second  circuit's  stay  in  the 
Justice's  Chambers.  Today,  we  have  re- 
ceived Justice  Marshall's  decision  deny- 
ing our  motion  to  vacate. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not 
a  ruling  on  the  merits  of  our  suit.  It  is 
merely  a  procedural  decision  relating  to 
whether  or  not  the  injunction  will  be- 
come effective  prior  to  a  determination 
of  the  merits  by  the  second  circuit. 

Of  course,  I  am  disappointed  by  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  ruling  to  uphold  the  stay 
of  the  District  Court's  injunction  against 
the  bombing  in  Cambodia. 

I  am,  however,  extremely  heartened 
by  the  statements  in  Justice  Marshall's 
opinion  about  the  issues  we  raised  in  this 
lawsuit.  Our  lawsuit  against  the  bomb- 
ing was  based  on  our  contention  that 
Congress  had  not  authorized  any  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  and  that  the  President's 
actions  were  therefore  unconstitutional. 
In  his  decision  of  today  Mr.  Justice  Mar- 
shall explicitly  stated: 

A  fair  reading  of  Congress'  actions  may 
well  Indicate  that — it  has  never  given  its  ap- 
proval to  the  war  except  to  the  extent  it  was 
necessary  to  extricate  American  troops  and 
prisoners  from  Vietnam. 

He  also  indicated  that  in  directing 
that  all  bombing  cease  on  August  15. 
Congress  did  not  approve  bcxnblng  prior 
to  that  date. 

Although  Mr.  Justice  Marshall's  re- 
fusal to  vacate  the  stay  was  premised  on 
his  reluctance  to  act  on  such  a  momen- 


tous matter  as  a  single  member  of  the 
nine-man  Supreme  Court,  we  cannot 
find  in  his  decision  any  disapproval  of 
our  constitutional  position.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Justice  MarshEdl  emphatically  stated: 

Thus,  if  the  decision  were  mine  alone  I 
might  weU  conclude  on  the  merits  that  con- 
tinued mUitary  operations  In  Cambodia  are 
unconstitutional. 

He  also  stated: 

When  the  final  history  of  the  Cambodia 
war  is  written,  it  Is  unlikely  to  make  pleas- 
ant reading.  The  decision  to  send  American 
troops  "to  distant  lands  to  die  of  foreiga 
fevers  and  foreign  shot  and  sheU,"  .  .  .  may 
ultimately  be  adjudged  to  have  not  only 
been  unwise  but  also  unlawful. 

Because,  as  Mr.  Justice  Marshall 
noted,  continued  bombing  is  going  to  in- 
volve the  risk  and  possible  loss  of  un- 
told American  and  Cambodian  lives,  we 
will  continue  to  press  for  an  immediate 
halt  to  the  bombing. 

Accordingly  we  are  preparing  today 
to  make  an  application  to  other  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  exert  their  authority  to  restore 
the  District  Court's  injimction  pending 
appeal. 

In  addition,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  has  granted  our  ap- 
plication for  an  accelerated  hearing  on 
the  Government's  appeal  of  the  District 
Court's  decision.  The  present  date  for  the 
appeal  is  now  August  8. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me.  to  the  three  Air 
Force  fliers  who  have  Joined  me  in  bring- 
ing this  suit,  and  to  the  American  people 
to  hear  from  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  that  our  President's  uni- 
lateral Cambodian  bombing  policy  may 
well  be  unconstitutional  and  that  the  is- 
sues we  raise  are  of  the  "highest  im- 
portance." 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  the  full  text  of 
Justice  Marshall's  declslcm  into  the  Con- 
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On  Application  to  Vacate  Stay. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall.  Circuit  Justice. 

This  case  is  before  me.  on  an  application 
to  vacate  a  stay  entered  by  a  three-judge 
panel  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit.  Petitioners,  a  Con- 
gresswoman  from  New  York  and  several  air 
force  officers  serving  in  Asia,  brought  this 
action  to  enjoin  continued  United  States  air 
operations  over  Cambodia.  They  argue  that 
such  military  activity  has  not  been  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  that,  absent  such  au- 
thorization, it  violates  Article  I,  S  8.  cl.  11 
of  the  Constitution.*  The  United  States  Dis- 
trict Covirt  agreed  and,  on  petitioners'  mo- 
tion for  summary  Judgment.  i>ermanently 
enjoined  respondents,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  from 
"participating  in  any  way  In  military  ac- 
tivities In  or  over  Cambodia  or  releasing  any 
bombs  which  may  fall  in  Cambodia."  How- 
ever, the  effective  date  of  the  injunction  was 
delayed  untU  July  27,  1973.  in  order  to  give 
respondents  an  opportunity  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  a  stay  pending  appeal. 
Respondents  promptly  applied  for  such  a 
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stay,  and  the  application  was  granted,  with- 
out oplnUm,  on  July  27.'  Petitioners  then 
Alad  this  motion  to  vacate  the  stay.  For  the 
reasons  stated  below,  I  am  unable  to  say  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  abused  Its  discretion  In 
staying  the  District  Court's  order. 

X 

Since  the  facta  of  this  dispute  are  on  the 
public  record  and  have  been  exhaustively 
canvassed  In  the  District  Court's  opinion.  It 
would  serve  no  purpose  to  repeat  them  In 
detail  here.  It  stiffloes  to  note  that  pubUcly 
acknowledged  United  States  Involvement  In 
the  Cambodian  hostilities  began  with  the 
President's  announcement  on  April  30.  1970.' 
that  this  country  was  launching  attacks  "to 
clean  out  major  enemy  sanctuaries  on  the 
Cambodian-Vietnam  border,"*  and  that 
American  mUltary  action  in  that  country 
has  since  met  with  gradually  increasing  con- 
gressional resistance. 

Although  United  States  ground  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  Cambodian  theater 
by  June  30,  1970,  In  the  summer  of  that  year. 
Congress  enacted  the  so-called  Fulbrlght  Pro- 
viso prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  military 
support  to  Cambodia.'  The  following  winter. 
Congress  reenacted  the  same  limitation  with 
the  added  proviso  that  "nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
support  of  actions  required  to  insure  the  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of 
VS.  Forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  in 
the  release  of  Americans  held  prisoners  of 
war."  84  Stat.  2037.  These  provisions  have 
been  attached  to  every  subsequent  mUltary 
appropriations  act.*  Moreover,  m  the  Special 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971,  Congress  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  funds  to  suppwrt  American 
ground  combat  troops  hi  Cambodia  under 
any  circumstances  and  expressly  provided 
that  "[m]llltary  and  economic  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia 
.  .  .  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  for  Its 
defense."  r 

Congressional  efforts  to  end  American  air 
activities  in  Cambodia  intensified  after  the 
withdrawal  of  American  ground  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  the  return  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  On  May  10,  1973,  the  House  of 
Repreaenutlves  refused  an  administration 
PBquest  to  authorlM  the  transfer  of  »176 
mlUion  to  cover  the  cosu  of  the  Cambodian 
bombing.  See  119  Cong.  Rec.  pp.  15286,  16316- 
16317  (May  10,  1973).  Shortly  there- 
after, both  Houses  of  Congress  adopted  the 
■o-called  Eagleton  Amendment  prohibiting 
the  use  of  any  funds  for  Cambodian  combat 
operations."  Although  this  provision  was 
vetoed  by  the  President,  an  amendment  to 
the  Continuing  Appropriations  Resolution 
was  ultimately  adopted  and  signed  by  the 
President  into  law  which  stated : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  or  after  August  15,  1973,  no  funds 
herein  or  heretofore  appropriated  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  to  finance  directly  or  In- 
dJrecUy  combat  activities  by  United  States 
mUltary  forces  in  or  over  or  from  off  the 
•l»ore8  of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laoe  or  Cambodia."  H.J.  Res.  636.  The  Joint 
Beaolution  Continutag  Approprlalons  for  Fis- 
cal 1974.  Pub.  L.  93-62.*     , 

n 

Specifically,  they  argue  that  the  President 
Is  constitutionaUy  disabled  in  nonemergency 
situations  from  exercising  the  warmaking 
power  in  the  absence  of  some  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  See.  e.g..  Baa  v.  Tingy  4 
DaU.  37  (1800):  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch 

(iwi):  Mitchell  v.  Laird, U.S.  App.  DC 

.  476.  F.  2d  633.  637-638  (1973);  Orlando 

v.  Laird,  443  F.  3d  1039.  1042  (CAa  1971 ) .  Cf . 
Joungatoion  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Sau;yer,  343 
uB.  679  (1962).  In  light  of  the  Pulbrlght 
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Proviso,  petitioners  take  the  position  that 
Congress  has  never  given  its  assent  for  mili- 
tary activity  In  Cambodia  once  American 
ground  tro<^>s  and  prisoners  of  war  were  ex- 
tricated from  Vietnam. 

With  the  case  in  this  posttire,  however,  it 
IB  not  for  me  to  resolve  definitively  the  valid- 
ity of  petitioners'  legal  claims.  Rather,  the 
orUy  issue  now  ripe  for  decision  U  whether 
the  stay  ordered  by  the  Court  of  AppeaU 
should  be  vacated.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no 
doubt  that  I  have  the  power,  as  a  single  Cir- 
cuit Justice,  1»  dissolve  the  stay.  See  Mere- 
dith V.  Fair,  83  S.  Ct.  10  (1962)  (Black  J.. 
Circuit  JusUoe):  28  UjB.C.  » 1 1681,  2101(f). 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  cases  make  clear 
that  this  power  should  be  exercised  with  the 
greatest  of  caution  and  should  be  reserved 
for  exceptional  circumstances.  Cf.  i4berdeen 
<t  Rockflsh  Railroad  Co.  v.  Sfudenf*  Chal- 
lenging Regulatory  Agency  Procedures,  409 
VB.  1207,  1218  (1972)  (Bttboee,  C.  J.,  Cir- 
cuit Justice). 

Unfortunately,  once  these  broad  proposi- 
tions are  recognized,  the  prior  cases  offer 
little  assistance  in  resolving  this  Issue,  which 
is  largely  sui  generis.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  cases  suggesting  that  a  Circuit  Justice 
should  "balance  the  equities"  when  ruling 
on  stay  applications  and  determine  on  which 
side  the  risk  of  irreparable  Injury  weighs 
moat  heavily.  See,  e.g..  Long  Beach  Federal 
Sav.  <t  Loan  Assn.  v.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  76  S.  Ct.  32  (1966)  (D0UGI.AS,  J.,  Cir- 
cuit Justice);  Board  of  Educ.  v.  Taylor,  82 
8.  Ct.  10  (Brenkan.  J.,  Circuit  Justice).  So- 
cialist Labor  Party  v.  Rhodes,  89  S.  Ct.  3 
(1968)   (Sti:wa«t.  J.,  Circuit  Justice) . 

But  in  this  case,  the  problems  inherent  In 
attempting  to  strike  an  equitable  balance 
between  the  parties  are  virtually  insur- 
mountable. On  the  one  hand,  petitioners  as- 
sert that  if  the  stay  is  not  vacated,  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Americans  and  Cambodians 
will  be  endangered  by  the  Executive's  argu- 
ably unconstitutional  conduct.  Petitioners 
argue,  not  Implausibly,  that  If  the  stay  is 
not  vacated.  American  pilots  will  be  killed 
or  captured.  Cambodian  civilians  will  te 
made  refugees,  and  the  property  of  Innocent 
bystanders  will  be  destroyed. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  respondents  argye 
that  If  the  bombing  is  summarily  halted, 
Important  foreign  policy  goals  of  our  govern- 
ment will  be  severely  hampered.  Some  may 
greet  with  considerable  skepticism  the  claim 
that  vital  security  interests  of  our  country 
rest  on  whether  the  Air  Force  is  permitted  to 
continue  bombing  for  a  few  more  days,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  respondents'  failure  to 
produce  affidavits  from  any  responsible  gov- 
ernment official  asserting  that  such  irrepa- 
r^le  injury  will  occur.>"  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  assessment  of  such  injury 
poses  the  most  sensitive  of  problems,  about 
which  Justices  of  this  Court  have  little  or 
no  information  or  expertise.  While  we  have 
undoubted  authority  to  Judge  the  legality 
of  executive  action,  we  are  on  treacherous 
ground  indeed  when  we  attempt  Judgments 
as  to  Its  wisdom  or  necessity .'• 

The  other  standards  utUlzed  for  determin- 
ing the  propriety  of  a  stay  are  slmUarly  in- 
conclusive. Opinions  by  Justices  of  this  Court 
have  frequently  stated  that  lower  court  de- 
cisions should  be  stayed  where  it  Is  likely 
that  four  Members  of  this  Court  would  vote 
to  grant  a  writ  of  certiorari.  See,  e.  g.,  Ed- 
wards v.  Nev)  York,  76  S.  Ct.  1058  (1956) 
(Harlan,  J.,  Circuit  Justice);  Appalachian 
Power  Co.  V.  American  Institute  of  C.  P.  A., 
80  8.  Ct.  16  (1969)  (BHicinfAif,  J.,  Circuit 
Justice);  Snglish  v.  Cunningham,  80  S.  Ct. 
18  (1969)  (Frankfurter,  J.,  Circuit  Justice). 
But  to  some  extent,  at  least,  this  standard 
reflects  a  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
in  thoae  cases  which  the  Court  is  likely  to 
hear  on  the  merits.  See.  e.  g.,  In  re  Bart,  82 
S.  Ct.  675  (1962)  (Warren,  C.  J.,  Circuit 
Justice);    McOee   v.   Syman.   83   S.   Ct.   330 


(1962)  (Douglas,  J.,  Circuit  Justice).  This 
case  U  unusual  in  that  regardless  of  what 
action  I  take,  it  will  likely  be  impossible  to 
preserve  this  controversy  in  its  present  form 
for  ultimate  review  by  thUCourt.  Cf .  O'Brien 
V.  Brown,  401  UJ3.  1,  9-10  (1972)  (Mabshaix, 
J.,  dissenting) .  On  August  16,  the  statutory 
ban  on  Southeast  Asiah  mUltary  activity  will 
take  effect,  and  the  contours  of  thl&.dlspute 
wUl  then  be  Irrevocably  altered.  Hence,  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  a  stay  for  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  status  quo,  since  no  action  by 
this  Court  can  freeze  the  issues  in  their 
present  form." 

To  some  extent,  as  well,  the  "four-vote" 
rule  reflects  the  policy  in  favor  of  granting 
a  stay  only  when  the  losing  party  presents 
substantial  contentions  which  are  likely  to 
prevaU  on  the  merits.  See,  e.  g.,  O'Brien  v. 
Brown,  supra;  Rosenberg  v.  United  States, 
346  U.  8.  273  (Doxtclas,  J.  Circuit  Justice); 
Railway  Express  Agency  v.  United  States; 
82  8.  Ct.  466  (1962)  (Harlan,  J.,  Circuit  Jus- 
tice); Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co.  v.  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  396  U.  8.  1201 
(1969)  (Black,  J..  Circuit  Justice).  In  my 
judgment,  petitioners'  contentions  in  this 
case  are  far  from  frivolous  and  may  well 
ultimately  prevaU.  Although  tactical  deci- 
sions as  to  the  conduct  of  an  ongoing  war 
may  present  political  questioiu  which  the 
federal  courts  lack  jurisdiction  to  decide, 
see.  e.  g.,  DaCosta  v.  Laird,  471  F.  2d  1146 
(CA2  1973),  and  although  the  courts  may 
Uck  the  power  to  dictate  the  form  which 
congressional  assent  to  warmaking  must 
take,  see  e.  g.,  Massachusetts  v.  Laird,  461  F. 

2d  26    (CAl    1971);    Mitchell  v.  Laird,  

U.  8.  App.  D.  C.  ,  476  F.  2d  633   (1973). 

there  Is  a  respectable  and  growing  body  of 
lower  court  opinion  holding  that  Art.  I,  §  8, 
cl.  11,  imposes  some  Judicially  managable 
standards  as  to  congressional  authorization 
for  warmaking,  and  that  these  standards 
are  sufficient  to  make  controversies,  concern- 
ing them  justiciable.  See  Mitchell  v.  Laird, 
supra:  DaCosta  v.  Laird,  supra;  Orlando  v 
Laird.  443  F.  2d  1039  (CA2  1971);  Berk  v. 
Laird,  429  F.  2d  302  (CA2  1970) . 

SlmUarly,  as  a  matter  of  substantive  con- 
stitutional law,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  wage  war  without  some  form 
of  congressional  approval — except,  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  a  pressing  emergency  or  when  the 
President  is  in  the  process  of  extricating  him- 
self from  a  war  which  Congress  once  au- 
thorized. At  the  very  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory, Mr.  Chief  Justice  MarshaU  wrote  for  a 
unanimous  Court  that 

"The  whole  powers  of  war  being,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vested  in 
Congress,  the  acts  of  that  body  can  alone 
be  resorted  to  as  our  guide  In  this  inquiry.  It 
Is  not  denied  .  .  .  that  Congress  may  author- 
ize general  hostilities,  in  which  case  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  war  apply  in  our  situation,  or 
partial  hostUlties.  in  which  case  the  laws  of 
war,  so  far  as  they  may  actually  apply  to  our 
situation,  must  be  noticed."  Talbot  v.  See- 
man, 1  Cranch  1,  18  (1801). 

In  my  Judgment,  nothing  in  the  172  years 
since  those  words  were  written  alter  that 
fundamental  constitutional  postulate.  Cf. 
Youngstown  Sheet  <fe  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer 
343U.S.  679  (1952).  ' 

A  fair  reading  of  Congress"  actions  con- 
cerning the  war  In  Cambodia  may  well  Indi- 
cate that  the  legislature  has  authorized  only 
"partial  hostUlties" — ^that  It  has  ne«er  given 
its  approval  to  the  war  except  to  the  extent 
that  It  was  necessary  to  extricate  American 
troops  and  prisoners  from  Vietnam.  Certain- 
ly, this  seems  to  be  the  thrust  of  the  Ful- 
brlght Proviso.^  Moreover,  this  Court  could 
easUy  conclude  that  after  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords,  the  Cambodian  bombing  Is  no  longer 
justifiable  as  an  extension  of  the  war  which 
Congress  did  authorize  and  that  the  bombing 
is  not  required  by  the  type  of  pcessing  emer- 
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gency  which  necessitates  Immediate  presi- 
dential response. 

Thus,  tf  tbe  decision  were  mine  alone,  I 
might  well  conclude  on  the  merits  that  con- 
tinued American  military  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia are  unconstitutional.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  a  coUeglal  Institution,  and  Its  de- 
cisions reflect  the  views  of  a  majority  of  tbe 
sitting  Justices.  It  follows  that  when  I  sit 
In  my  capacity  as  a  Circuit  Justice,  I  act  not 
for  myself  alone  but  as  a  surrogate  for  the 
entire  Court,  from  whence  my  ultimate  au- 
thority In  these  matters  derives.  A  Circuit 
Justice  therefore  bears  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  conscientiously  reflect  the  views  of  his 
Brethren  as  best  he  perceives  them,  cf .  Meri- 
dith  v.  Fair.  83  B.  Ct.  10.  11  (1962)  (Black. 
J.,  circuit  Justice),  and  this  responsibility 
Is  particularly  pressing  when,  as  now,  the 
Court  Is  not  In  session. 

When  the  problem  Is  viewed  from  fhla 
perspective.  It  Is  Immeasurably  complicated. 
It  must  be  recognised  that  we  are  wrltmg 
on  an  almost  entirely  clean  slate  In  this  area. 
The  stark  fact  Is  that  although  there  have 
been  numerous  lower  court  decisions  con- 
cerning the  legality  of  the  War  to  South- 
east Asia,  this  Court  has  never  considered 
the  problem,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  Issues  posed  are  immensely  Important 
and  complex.  The  problem  Is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  July  1,  1973,  Amendment  to 
the  Continuing  Appropriations  Resolution 
providing  that  "on  or  after  August  16.  1973, 
no  funds  herein  or  heretofore  appropriated 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  di- 
rectly or  todlrectly  combat  activities  by 
United  States  MUltary  force*  to  or  over  or 
from  all  the  Shores  of  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laoe  or  Cambodia."  This.  It  Is 
urged.  Is  the  crux  of  this  case  and  there  is 
neither  precedent  nor  gxildelines  toward  any 
definitive  conclusion  aa  to  wlietber  this  Is  or 
Is  not  suOBclent  to  order  the  bombtogs  to  be 
halted  prior  to  August  IS. 

Lurking  In  this  suit  are  questions  of 

standtog,  judicial  competence,  and  substan- 
tive constitutional  law  which  go  to  the  roots 
of  the  division  of  power  to  a  constitutional 
democracy.  These  are  the  sort  of  Issues  which 
Should  not  be  decided  precipitously  or  with- 
out the  benefit  of  proper  constiltatlon.  It 
should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  stoce  the 
stay  below  was  granted  to  respondents'  favor, 
the  Issue  here  Is  not  whether  there  Is  some 
possibility  that  petitioners  will  prevail  on 
the  merits,  but  rather  whether  there  Is  some 
poeslbUlty  that  respondents  will  so  prevail. 
In  light  of  the  vmcharted  and  complex  na- 
ture of  the  problem.  I  am  \mwlUtog  to  say 
that  that  possibility  is  nonexistent. 

Finally,  It  is  significant  that  althoiigh  I 
cannot  know  with  certainty  what  conclusion 
my  Brethren  would  reach,  I  do  have  the 
views  of  a  dlsttog^lahed  panel  of  the  Ootirt 
of  Appeals  before  me.  That  panel  carefully 
considered  the  issues  presented  and  unani- 
mously concluded  that  a  stay  was  appro- 
priate. Its  decision,  taken  to  aid  of  its  own 
jurisdiction,  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  See, 
e.  g..  United  States  ex  rel.  Knauff  v.  McOrath 
(Jackson.  J..  Circuit  Justice)  (unreported 
optolon):  Bresvaiek  A  Co.  ▼.  United  State*, 
75  S.  Ct.  912  (1966)  (Harlan,  J..  Circuit  Jus- 
tice) .  In  light  of  the  complexity  and  Impor- 
tance of  tbe  Issues  posed.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  abused  Its  discretion. 

When  the  final  history  of  the  Cambodian 
War  is  written,  it  is  unlikely  to  make  pleas- 
ant reading.  The  decision  to  send  American 
troops  "to  distant  lands  to  die  of  foreign 
fevers  and  foreign  shot  and  shell."  New  York 
Timea  v.  United  States,  403  U^S.  713.  717 
(1973)  (Black.  J.,  concurring),  may  ulti- 
mately be  adjudged  to  have  not  only  been 
unwise  but  also  unlawful. 

But  the  proper  response  to  an  arguaUy  Il- 


legal action  Is  not  lawlessness  by  judges 
charged  with  Interpreting  and  enforcing  the 
laws.  Down  that  road  lies  tyranny  and  re- 
pression. We  have  a  government  of  limited 
powers,  and  those  limits  pertain  to  the  Jus- 
tices of  this  Court  as  well  as  to  Congress 
and  the  Executive.  Our  Constitution  assures 
that  tbe  law  will  ultimately  prevail,  but  It 
also  requires  that  the  law  be  applied  to  ac- 
cordance with  lawful  procedures. 

In  staying  the  judgment  of  the  District 
Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  agreed  to  bear 
the  appeal  on  its  merits  on  August  13  and 
advised  petitioners  to  apply  to  that  panel 
for  an  earlier  heartog  before  that  date.  It  la. 
therefore,  clear  to  me  that  this  highly  con- 
troversial constitutional  question  tovolvlng 
the  other  two  branches  of  this  Oovernment 
must  follow  the  regular  apfwllate  procedures 
on  the  accelerated  schedule  as  suggested  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  my  judgment,  I  would  exceed  my  legal 
authority  were  I,  acting  alone,  to  grant  this 
application.  The  application  to  vacate  the 
stay  entered  below  must  therefore  be 

Denied. 

POOTMOTES 

> Article  I,  IS.  cl.  11  provides:  "The  Con- 
gress sbaU  have  power  ...  To  declare  War. 
grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and 
make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and 
Water." 

'  At  the  same  time,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
ordered  an  expedited  briefing  schedule  and 
directed  that  the  appeal  be  heard  on  August 
13.  In  the  course  of  oral  argument  on  the 
stay.  Acting  Chief  Judge  Felnberg  noted  that 
either  side  could  submit  a  motion  to  further 
advance  the  date  of  argument.  Coxmsel  tor 
petitioners  Indicated  d\irlng  argument  be- 
fore me  that  he  Intends  to  file  such  a  motion 
promptly.  Moreover,  the  Solicitor  Oeneral  has 
made  representations  that  respondents  will 
not  oppose  the  motion  and  that.  If  it  Is 
granted,  the  case  could  be  heard  by  the  mid- 
dle of  next  week.  This  case  poses  Issues  of 

the  highest  Importance,  and  It  Is,  of  course, 
in  the  public  interest  that  those  Issues  be  re- 
solved as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  covert  American 
activity  substantially  predated  the  Presi- 
dent's April  80  announcement.  See.  e.g.,  of 
the  New  York  Times.  July  15.  1973.  at  1. 
col.  1  ("Cambodian  Raids  Reported  Hidden 
before  '70  Fewmy.") 

*  The  Situation  In  Southeast  Asia,  0  Presi- 
dential Documents  506.  598. 

*  The  Pulbrlght  Proviso  states : 
"Nothing  [hereto]  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
tborlztog  tbe  use  of  any  such  funds  to  sup- 
pcM^  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces  to 
actions  designed  to  provide  military  support 
and  assistance  to  the  Oovernment  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Laoe.  84  Stat.  910. 

*  See  85  Stat.  433:  85  Stat.  716:  86  Stat.  r34: 
86  St&t   1184. 

*  84  Stet.  194S.  See  also  33  XTB.C.  i  »4ie(g) . 
*The  Eagleton  amendment  provided: 

"None  of  the  funds  hereto  appropriated  un- 
der this  Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  under 
any  other  Act  may  be  expended  to  support 
directly  or  Indirectly  combat  activities  to. 
over  or  from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia,  or 
to  or  over  Laos  by  United  States  farces." 

*The  President  contemporaneously  signed 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1973.  Pub  L.  93 — BO.  which  contained  a 
provision  stating  that 

"[n]one  of  the  funds  hereto  ai^roprlated 
tinder  this  Act  may  be  expended  to  support 
directly  or  todlrectly  combat  activities  to  or 
over  Cambodia,  Laos.  North  Vietnam  and 
Soirth  Vietnam  by  United  States  forces,  and 
aftw  August  IB,  1973.  no  other  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated  under  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  for  such  purpose." 

>•  While   respondents   offered   to   produce 


testimony  at  trial  by  high  government  ca< 
dais  as  to  the  importance  ot  tbe  bombing,  no 
affidavits  by  such  offlrlals  alleging  irrepanble 
Injury  to  conjunction  with  the  stay  applica- 
tion vrore  offered. 

n  por  similar  reasons.  It  would  be  a  f  cnnl- 
dable  task  to  judge  where  the  public  totenst 
lies  to  this  dlq>ute,  as  courts  tzadltlonally  do 
when  determining  tbe  appropriateness  of  a 
stay.  See,  e.g..  O'Brien  v.  Brown,  409  UB.  l. 
3  (1973). 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  dls* 
pute  will  necessarily  be  moot  after  August  IS. 
That  Is  a  question  which  is  not  now  before 
me  and  upon  which  I  express  no  views.  Uore- 
over,  even  if  the  August  16  fund  cut-off  doss 
moot  this  controversy,  petitioners  may  none- 
theless be  able  to  secure  a  Court  of  Appeals 
determination  on  the  merits  before  August 
16.  See  n.  3.  $upra. 

'*The  Solicitor  Oeneral  vigorously  argues 
that  by  directing  that  Cambodian  operations 
cease  on  August  16.  Congress  implicitly  au- 
thorized their  conttouatlon  until  that  data. 
But  while  tbe  issue  Is  not  wholly  free  from 
doubt.  It  seems  relatively  plain  from  the  face 
of  the  statute  that  Congress  directed  Its  at- 
tention solely  to  military  actions  after  Au- 
gust 16.  while  expressing  no  view  on  the  pro- 
priety of  on-going  operations  prior  to  that 
date.  This  conclusion  gains  plausibUlty  from 
the  remarks  of  the  sponsor  of  the  provision- 
Senator  Pulbrlght-— on  tbe  Senate  fioor: 

"Tbe  acceptance  of  an  August  16  cut  off 
date  should  in  no  way  be  toterpreted  as  rec- 
ognition by  the  committee  of  the  President's 
authority  to  engage  UJS.  forces  to  hostllltlas 
until  that  date.  The  view  of  moat  members 
of  the  committee  has  been  and  oonttoues  to 
be  that  the  President  does  not  have  such  au- 
thority to  the  absence  of  specific  congns- 
slonal  approval."  119  Ck)ng.  Rec.  p.  33306 
(June  39.  1973). 

See  also  id.,  at  p.  33307. 

While  It  Is  true  that  some  Senators  de> 
cllned  to  vote  for  the  proposal  because  of 
their  view  that  It  did  Implicitly  autborlss 
continuation  of  tbe  war  until  August  IB. 
see  id.,  at  p.  32331  (Remarks  of  Sen.  Bagle- 
ton);  p.  22309  (remarks  of  Sen.  Bayb):  p. 
33317  (remarks  of  Sen.  Muskle),  It  u  well 
established  that  speeches  by  opponents  of 
legislation  are  entitled  to  relatively  little 
weight  in  determining  tbe  meaning  of  tbe 
act  In  question. 


WIRETAPPINO  AND  ELECTRONIC 
SXTRVEIIjLANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Driman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislatures 
and  courts  unsuccessfully  have  tried  to 
control  wiretapping  and  other  electronic 
surveillance  almost  since  the  inventton 
of  the  telephone.  The  failure  of  these  ef- 
forts to  prevent  widespread  intrusion  Into 
individual  privacy  and  abuse  of  constita- 
tlonal  rights,  to  keep  interception  of  com- 
municati(His  within  precise  legal  bounds, 
and  to  prevent  the  use  of  interception 
for  political  purposes,  testifies  to  the  need 
for  legislation  creating  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance. 

The  bin  I  introduce  today  wUl  repeal 
those  sections  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  authorize  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance. 
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EOSrOBICAL    BACKGXOnND    OP    WOtTrAPnifO 

In  response  to  the  English  colonial 
practice  of  general  searches  by  officials 
granted  unfettered  discretion,  the 
Founding  Fathers  adopted  the  fourth 
amendment. 

The  amendment  protects  individuals' 
privacy  against  "unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures": 

(N]o  warrants  shall  Issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause  .  .  .  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

Wiret^ping,  and  efforts  to  prevent  it, 
began  to  be  reported  with  the  origin  of 
tbe  telephone.  Although  States  sought  to 
wstrict  wiretapping,  they  were  reluctant 
to  include  law  enforcement  ofQcers  in 
tbe  ban. 

Wiretapping  first  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  attention  as  a  constitutional  Is- 
sue in  Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277  U.S. 
438  (1928) .  Olmstead  had  been  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act  on  the  basis  of  evidence  ob- 
tained by  Federal  agents  who  tapped 
Olmstead's  phone.  The  Court  held,  by  a 
5  to  4  msuiiln.  that  telephone  conversa- 
tions were  not  protected  by  the  fourth 
amendment  because  a  tap  was  neither  a 
trespass  nor  a  seizure  of  something  tan- 
gible. ^      ^^ 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  who.  together 
with  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  dissented, 
argued: 

The  makers  of  our  Constitution  under- 
totA  ...  to  protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs, 
their  thoughts,  their  emotions  and  their 
sensations.  They  conferred,  as  against  the 
Oovenmient.  the  right  to  be  let  alone — the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  tbe  right 
most  valued  by  civilised  men.  To  protect  that 

right,  every  imjustlflable  totruslon  by  tbe 
Oovernment  upon  the  privacy  of  the  Individ- 
ual, whatever  the  means  employed,  must  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. Olmstead.  supra,  at  478-79. 

In  1934,  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
OommunlcatloQ  Act.  SecUan  605  of  that 
act  provided: 

No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender  shall  totercept  any  communication 
and  divulge  or  publiah  the  existence,  coo- 
tenta,  substance,  purport,  effect  or  meaning 
of  such  toteroepted  communication  to  any 
person  ...  47  UJB.C.  Sec.  606. 

In  Nardone  v.  United  States.  302  n.8. 
379  (1937) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
section  605  prohibited  Federal  vriret^)- 
ping  and  required  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence obtained  by  an  unlawful  tap.  How- 
ever, the  Supreme  Cooirt  declined  to 
extend  this  holding  to  State  proceedings. 
Schwartz  v.  Texas.  344  n.S.  199  (1952). 
In  Rathbun  v.  United  States.  355  U.S. 
107  (1957),  consent  by  one  party  to 
eavesdropping  legalized  a  detective's  lis- 
tening in  on  an  extoislon  phone. 

Court  decisions  distinguished  between 
Interceptions  resulting  from  a  trespass 
and  nontrespassory  interception  till  the 
late  1960's.  See  Ooldman  v.  United  States, 
316U.S.  129  (1942). 

SectitHi  605  of  the  Federal  Ccmmunica- 
tlon  Act  was  held  applicable  to  the  States 
In  1957,  and  later  evidence  obtained  from 
Illegal  State  wiretaps  was  held  inadmis- 
sible  in  State   trials.   See   Benanti  v. 


United  States.  55  UJ3.  96  (1957),  and 
Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  TJB.  505 
(1961) ,  respectively. 

The  Supreme  Court  repudiated  the 
nontres];>assoi7  distinction  of  Olmstead, 
supra,  and  Ooldman.  supra.  In  Katz  v. 
United  States.  389  U.S.  347  (1967).  The 
Coturtsald: 

The  aovemment's  activities  to  electroni- 
cally llstentog  to  and  recording  the  pett- 
tloner's  words  violated  the  privacy  upon 
which  he  Justlflably  relied  while  u^ng  the 
telephone  booth  and  thus  constituted  a 
'search  and  seizure'  wlthto  the  meaning  of 
the  fourth  amendment.  The  fact  that  tbe 
electronic  device  employed  to  achieve  that 
end  did  not  happen  to  penetrate  the  waU  of 
the  booth  can  have  no  constitutional  sig- 
nificance. Katz,  supra,  at  363. 

While  the  interception  of  private  com- 
munications was  clearly  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  fourth  amendment  in 
criminal  cases  by  Katz,  supra,  two  areas 
remained  unsettled:  so-called  national 
security  interceptions  and  cases  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  communication, 
generally  an  informer,  agreed  to  the  in- 
terception. 

In  early  1940,  Attorney  Oeneral — 
later  Mr.  Justice — Jackson  announced 
on  the  basis  of  Nardone,  supra,  that  the 
Oovernment  would  no  longer  wiretap. 
President  Roosevelt,  however,  foimd  the 
ban  inapplicsible  "to  grave  matters  in- 
volving the  defense  of  the  Nation." 
Memorandum  from  President  Roose- 
velt to  Attorney  Oeneral  Jackson,  May 
21,  1940,  printed  in  the  UniUd  States  v. 
United  States  District  Court  407  U.S.  297 
(1972).  President  Roosevelt's  authoriza- 
tion was,  however,  carefully  hedged  by 
the  requirements  that  Jackson  personal-, 
ly  oversee  each  tap  and  that  he  "limit 
(the  taps],  insofar  as  possible  to  aliens." 
President  Roosevelt  said : 

Under  normal  circumstances  wiret^plng 
by  Oovernment  agents  shoiild  not  be  carried 
on  for  the  exoeUent  reason  that  It  is  almost 
bound  to  lead  to  abuse  of  clvU  rights. 

Despite  the  President's  caution,  wire- 
tapping came  into  common  use  with  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  subsequent 
"red  scare." 

No  successful  challenge  to  the  Presi- 
dent's claimed  right  to  intercept  com- 
munications without  a  warrant  on 
grounds  of  national  security  was  made 
untU  United  States  v.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  407  U.S.  297  (1972).  In  that 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  in 
matters  of  domestic  security,  at  least,  the 
fourth  amendment  applied  and  a  war- 
rant was  necessary  to  authorize  a  wire- 
tap. 

In  contrast  to  the  Court's  increasing 
willingness  to  subject  pure  interceptions 
to  the  fourth  amendment,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  continued  to  hold  Constltu- 
tiotml  the  use  of  informers  wired  for 
soimd.  United  States  v.  White,  401  UJS. 
745(1971). 

Congress  sought  to  codify  protections 
against  invasicms  of  privacy  through  the 
interception  of  private  communications, 
while  establishing  a  judicially  controlled 
process  for  authorlzliig  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  in  specified  cases.  The  re- 
strictions   appeared    in    the    Omnibus 


Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  Title  in  prohibits  the  interception 
of  private  communications  except  under 
court  order  in  specified  criminal  areas. 
The  act  left  unsettled  the  question  of 
so-caUed  national  security  Interceptions, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  only  par- 
tially resolved. 

tTKBt   FOB   ANTIBXTOOtNC  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  wiretapping  cannot  sur- 
vive the  test  of  the  fourth  amendment. 
The  fourth  amendment  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  our  right  to  privacy  "against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures."  Before 
the  Oovernment  can  intrude  on  an  indi- 
vidual's privacy  and  conduct  a  search,  a 
warrant  must  issue  "particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized."  Wlre- 
tm>ping  cannot  pass  that  test:  the  things 
to  be  seized  cannot  be  particularly  de- 
scribed. While  I  concede  that  where 
probable  cause  exists,  seizure  of  a  pcu'- 
tlcular  conversation  would  not  appear 
unreasonable  on  its  face,  wiretapping  Is 
by  its  nature  not  particular.  It  is,  of 
necessity,  all-hearing.  In  its  dragnet  are 
caught  innocent  and  suspect  alike.  The 
fact  that  particularity  cannot  be 
achieved  gives  to  any  warrant  puiport- 
Ing  to  authorize  such  a  seizure  the  char- 
acter of  a  general  warrant,  the  oppressive 
effects  of  which  the  men  who  won  our 
independence  sought  to  prevent  by 
adopting  the  fourth  amendment.  Wire- 
tapping must,  therefore,  be  considered 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

Wiretapping  also  frustrates  the  under- 
lying rationale  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment: protection  of  privacy.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  forget  that  wiretapping  does 

not  merely  cause  criminals  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  their  conversations  over- 
heard. It  subjects  all  of  us  to  the  risk  of 
unknown  eavesdroppers^  prying  Into  our 
personal  lives  and  business. 

Even  were  the  repugnance  of  wiretap- 
ping to  the  Constitution  is  not  so  clear, 
our  experience  with  the  evil  of  the  prac- 
tice of  wiretapping  should  convince  us 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  right 
to  privacy  and  liberty  of  Americans,  tn 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  Congress  tried  to 
carefully  define  areas  in  which  wiretap- 
ping would  be  permissible  and  prescribed 
judicial  procedures  for  instituting  wire- 
tapping. The  law  has  not  had  a  restrain- 
ing infiuence  on  wiretapping,  wtiich  has 
achieved  epidemic  proportions. 

The  number  of  authorized  wiretaps 
since  the  last  half  of  1968.  when  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  took  effect,  increased  by  almost  250 
percent  in  1972;  Federal  wiretaps  in- 
creased from  none  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Johnson  administration  to  206  in  1972. 
Since  1968,  only  six  applications  to  wire- 
tap have  been  refused.  The  number  of 
conversations  intercepted  by  wiretaps  in- 
creased over  400  percent  up  from  approx- 
imately 63,000  in  the  last  half  of  1968 
to  some  513,000  in  1972.  The  costs  of 
wiretapping  are  also  skyrocketing,  even 
though  reported  data  understate  the  cost 
by  ignoring  the  cost  of  the  time  of  the 
courts  and  of  Oovernment  officials  and 
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lawyers.  In  4>/i  years,  costs  have  In- 
creased by  over  1,000  percent — $200,000 
in  1968  to  more  than  $4,500,000  in  1972. 
Shocking  sis  these  statistics  are,  they 
do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  or  cost  of 
wiretapping,  since  warrantless  wiretap- 
ping is  not  reported.  According  to  then 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  In  a 
June  11,  1971,  address  to  the  Virginia 
Bar  AssodatiCHi: 

It  Is  our  poeltlon  that  compelling  con- 
siderations exist  when  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Attorney  General,  has  deter- 
mined that  a  particular  surveillance  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  national  security  and 
that  under  theae  circumstances  the  warrant 
requirement  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Celler,  my  distin- 
guished and  former  colleague,  properly 
predicted  that  the  Nation  was  headed 
toward  a  police  state  under  such  a  policy. 
The  Nixon  administration's  permissive 
attitude  toward  wiretapping  and  its 
abuse  of  Americans'  ccHistitutional  lib- 
erties is  demonstrated  by  the  then  At- 
torney General  Mitchell's  plasong  fast 
and  loose  with  the  truth  about  wiretap- 
ping. In  1969.  Mr.  Mitchell  sought  to 
relieve  uneasiness  about  wiretapping  by 
describing  the  care  with  which  each  case 

was  considered.  According  to  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, he  "insisted  that  each  application 
and  full  supporting  papers  be  personally 
presented  to  me  for  my  evaluaticm." 
Quoted  in  Elliff,  Crime.  Dissent  and  the 
Attorney  General  68 — 1971.  These  as- 
surances were  demonstrated  to  be  false 
when  many  1969  and  1970  court  orders 
for  wiretapping  were  found  illegal  be- 
cause it  was  discovered  that  despite  the 
presence  of  both  Mr.  Mitchell's  initials 
and  then  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Will  Wilson's  signature,  the  initials  and 
signature  were  made  by  deputies — nei- 
ther man  had  ever  seen  the  applications. 

In  1970,  President  Nixon  approved  a 
plan  for  widespread  Government  law- 
lessness. My  colleague  from  California, 
Congressman  McClgskey,  has  Informed 
this  House  that  the  President  "deliber- 
ately elected  to  authorize  the  violation  of 
the  rights  protected  by  the  fourth 
amendment  after  carefully  considering 
the  fact  that  the  actions  he  was  authoriz- 
ing were  illegal.  The  recommendations 
the  President  received  and  considered  be- 
fore authorizing  illegal  conduct  were  ex- 
plicit in  defining  the  illegality  involved." 
The  1970  domestic  intelligence  plan 
called  for  Increased  wiretapping  of  U.S. 
citizens,  Intensive  electronic  surveillance. 
Illegal  opening  of  mail,  and  illegal,  sur- 
reptitious entry,  that  Is,  burglary. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
easily  wiretapping  lends  itself  to  base 
aims,  how  easy  Government  access  to 
such  insidious  means  of  gathering  in- 
formation contributes  to  an  attitude  of 
mind  which  is  not  content  to  conduct  its 
activities  within  legal  or  constitutional 
bounds. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandels  reminded  us 
that— 

Tbo6e  who  won  our  Independence  by  revo- 
lution were  not  cowards.  They  did  not  fear 
political  change.  They  did  not  exalt  order  at 


the  cost  of  liberty.  Whitney  v.  CaHtomia, 
(Concurring  Opinion).  374  VS.  367,  877 
(1927). 

What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  of 
men  who  are  so  fearful  that  they  disbe- 
lieve CIA  reports  that  domestic  dissent 
has  no  significant  ties  to  foreign  foes, 
who  plan  systematic  and  pervasive  viola- 
tions of  our  liberties,  and  who  resort  to 
breaking  in  to  the  headquarters  of  their 
political  opponents  and  then  try  to  pre- 
vent discovery  of  their  Involvement  by 
hiding  behind  claims  of  "national  secu- 
rity" and  "Executive  privilege"? 

The  facts  which  have  come  to  the  sur- 
face about  the  abuses  of  wiretapping,  re- 
quire an  absolute  prohibition  of  wiretap- 
ping. The  prohibition  is  based  on  wire- 
tapping's  inescapable  constitutional  in- 
firmity and  repugnance  to  a  free  society. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  also  contains  prohibi- 
tions permitting  the  recording  of  wire 
or  oral  communications  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  parties  to  the  communica- 
tion. This  so-called  consensual  bugging 
where  one  party  to  a  conversation,  often 
an  informer,  is  wired  for  sound  and  eith- 
er records  or  transmits  a  verbatim  rec- 
ord of  his  conservation  with  the  victim 
of  this  exercise. 

Iii  these  cases,  no  problems  of  the  par- 
ticularity of  description  of  the  person  or 
thing  to  be  seized  is  raised.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  third-party  bugging  strikes  at  the 
root  of  our  right  to  privacy.  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  in  his  dissent  to  United  States  v. 
White.  407  U.S.  297  at  787  (1971),  dis- 
cussed  this  question  incisively: 

The  Impact  of  the  practice  of  third-party 
bugging,  must,  I  think,  be  considered  such 
as  to  undermine  that  confidence  and  sense 
of  security  In  dealing  with  one  another  that 
is  characteristic  of  Individual  relationships 
between  citizens  in  a  free  society. 

Authority  is  hardly  required  to  support 
the  proposition  that  words  would  be  meas- 
ured a  good  deal  more  carefully  and  commu- 
nication inhibited  If  one  expected  his 
conversations  were  being  transmitted  and 
transcribed.  Were  third-party  bugging  a 
prevalent  practice.  It  might  weU  smother  that 
spontaneity — reflected  In  frivolous,  Impetu- 
ous, sacrellgious,  and  defiant  discourse — that 
liberates  dally  life.  Much  off-hand  exchange 
Is  easily  forgotten  and  one  may  count  on 
the  obscurity  of  his  remarks,  protected  by 
the  very  fact  of  a  Umlted  audience,  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  listener  wUl  either  over- 
look or  forget  what  Is  said,  as  well  as  the 
listener's  InabUlty  to  reformulate  a  conver- 
sation without  having  to  contend  with  a 
document  record.  All  these  values  are  sacri- 
ficed by  a  rule  of  law  that  permits  oiSclal 
monitoring  of  private  discourse  limited  only 
by  the  need  to  locate  a  willing  assistant. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
Introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  those  sections 
authorizing  wiretaps  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance embodied  in  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  At  a  time  when  ac- 
tions by  and  in  the  name  of  those  in  au- 
thority in  our  Government  cause  our 
citizens  to  wonder  whether  their  Govern- 
ment respects  their  constitutional  liber- 
ties, it  Is  my  hope  that  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers will  Join  me  In  emphatically  stating 
that  we  will  put  an  end  to  the  pernicious 


practice  of  subjecting  Americans  to  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance  in 
gross  violation  of  their  right  to  privacy. 


ARMS  SALES  REPORTS  TO 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
House  consideration  last  week  of  the 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Act  of  1973, 1  introduced  an  amendment 
designed  to  give  Congress  a  greater  op- 
portxmlty  to  monitor  and,  if  necessary, 
directly  to  Influence  arms  sales  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act— FMS.  That 
amendment  was  not  approved,  mainly,  I 
think,  because  of  its  complexity  and  the 
limited  time  available  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

In  order  to  stimulate  further  consid- 
er&tion  of  this  proposal,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing it  as  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing  law,  esti- 
mates of  govemment-to-govemment 
arms  sales  for  cash,  and  estimates  of 
such  sales  on  credit,  are  required  to  be 
provided  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year.  They  are  provided  on  a 
coimtry-by-country  basis.  In  the  case  of 
cash  sales,  these  estimates  are  classified. 
In  the  case  of  credit  sales,  they  are 
public. 

But  Congress  receives  no  notification 
of  specific  arms  sales — regardless  of  their 
size  or  foreign  policy  implications.  Con- 
gress is  not  even  notified  of  specific  sales 
which  might  exceed  the  annual  estimate 
for  a  particular  country. 

Lest  anyone  suppose  that  the  estimates 
are  not  exceeded,  I  submit  for  publica- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  Record  tables 
showing  arms  sales  estimates  compared 
with  actual  sales  for  each  fiscal  year  since 
1968,  when  the  annual  estimates  were 
first  required  by  law.  The  tables  cover 
total  sales,  and  sales  to  selected  countries. 
They  show  that  for  all  countries,  cash 
sales  exceeded  the  estimates  provided  to 
Congress  in  every  year  except  1968.  Ac- 
tual cash  sales  exceeded  the  estimates  by 
as  much  as  186  percent — in  1972.  Credit 
sales  have  not  significantly  exceeded  esti- 
mates, probably  because  they  are  subject 
to  a  specific  legal  limit  which  does  not 
apply  to  cash  sales. 

TABLE  l.-ALL  COUNTRIES 
|ln  millions  of  donarsj 


FMS  cash  salts 

FMS  credit  sales 

EsUmatad 

Estimated 

(begin- 

Actual 

(bejin- 

Acutal 

ning  of 

(end  of 

ning  of 

<*^i 

fbcaf 

fiscal 

fiscal 

fiscal 

ytar) 

rear) 

year) 

year) 

1968 

...       887.4 

732.4 

262.3 

262.9 

1969 

...       6415 

1,128.3 

296.0 

281.2 

1970 

631.9 

840.8 

350.0 

70.0 

1971 

...    1,173.4 

1.380.0 

885.0 

743.4 

1972 

...    1,563.6 

2,912.4 

582.0 

5500 

1973 

...    2,200.0 

3.490.4 

629.0 

550.0 
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TABLE  2.— JORDAN 
|ln  millions  of  doilarsi 


FMS  cash  sales 


FMS  credit  sales 


Esti- 
mated 
(begin- 
ning of 
fiscal 
year) 


Actual 

(end  of 

fiscal 

year) 


Esti- 

mated 

(begin- 

Actual 

ning  of 

(end  of 

fiscal 

fiscal 

year) 

ywr) 

Esti- 
mated 
(begin, 
ningof 
fiscal 
year) 


I9S8 61.8 

im 2.0 

\m 2.0 

1971 2.0 

1972 15.0 

l»73 XO 


33.5 

13.1           14.0            14.0  19GS 

17.8 1969 

6.3  IS.0             30.0  1970 

1.4  10.0             10.0  1971. 

lao       lao 1972, 

1973, 


66.5 
70.0 
30.0 

150.0 
75.0 

139.0 


TABLE  3.— SAUDI  ARABIA 
(In  millions  of  doHarsj 


FMS  casli  sales 


Esti- 
mated 
(begin- 
ning of 
fiscal 
year) 


Actual 

(end  of 

fiscal 

yMr) 


FMS  credit  sales 

EstK 

mated 

(begin-  Actual 

ning  of  (end  of 

fiscal  fiscal 

year)  ywr) 


1968 10.0  4.3  30.0            30.0 

19» 10.0  3.9  20.0. 

1970 as  2.6  24.0.      . 

1971 21.0  .     S9.9  35.0            li"2 

1972 20.0  306.8  35.0 

1973 69.2  60.6  45.0 ....: 


TABLE  4.-ISRAEL  pro^  ^^^  ^^  g^  sample,  of  just  four 

|in  millions  of  doiiarsi  Countries  about  which  I  asked  the  De- 

fense  Department  for  infoiroation,  ac- 

FMs  cash  sales        FMS  credit  sales  '"*!  c*sb  sales  exceeded  estimates  by  1,- 

— — 534  percent  in  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia 

mated  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^^^  19'^2,  700  percent  in  the  case 

Actual     (begin.       Actual  of  Iran  in  fiscal  year  1973,  and  nearly 

^•fi«i      "'fiiSi      ^'fiwi  900  percent  in  the  case  of  Jordan  in  1970. 

year)       year)        year)  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  reasons  for 

these  sales  in  excess  of  estimates  provid- 

74.3        37.0         25.0  ed  to  Congress — and  there  may  have 
300         37" 0          300  **®®"  perfectly  valid  reasons  for  some  of 
126.1       57510        54510  them— the  Congress  should  be  informed 
162  4      3oo"o        ws  °^  ^^^*  ^^  8;oing  on  and  should  have  an 
opportunity,  if  necessary,  to  veto  parti- 
cular sales.  To  have  that  opportunity.  It 
TABLE  5.-IRAN  must  be  notified  of  major  sales  at  the 
n.  »iii ... «.  .1-11    .  '^^  *^^y  ^^  being  made,  not  just  after 
linmiii.onsofdoii.rsi they  have  become  history. 

FMS  cash  sales           FMS  credit  sales  "^^^  ^^^  **^**  ^^^es  beyond  the  esti- 
mates  provided  to  Congress  are  concen- 

(bSlHillJ'g     (e^n^d^'f    (ffillS      (JS?;!  trated  in  the  category  Of  FMS  cash  sales 

of  fiscal  year)  fiscal  year)  of  fiscal  year)  fiscal  year)  Is   particularly   disturbing   because  cash 

sales  are  by  far  the  larger  category  of 

«*•♦         J00.0        100.0  govemment-to-government    arms    sales 

Vxi         1000  un<*er  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

««|         100.0 :  That  is  iUustrated  by  the  foUowlng  com- 

2. 053' 7 parison  of  cash  and  credit  sales  under 

FMS: 


1968 15.0 

1969 15.0 

WTO 15.0 

1971 70.0 

1972 160.0 

It73 293.0 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  ACTIVITIES" 
rrhousands  of  dollars| 


Country  arM  1950-63 

Wortdwida 4,  526,525 

FMS  cash 4.111,789 

FMS  credit 414,736 


Fiscal  year- 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


698. 875         1, 191, 538         1, 720,  581 


1972 


1950-72 


1, 107,  575 


623, 875 
75.000 


995,268         1,409,508  910,801         2.123,449         3.462,426         18,146,546 


1, 081, 152 
110,386 


1. 403, 574 
317, 007 


784,332 
323, 243 


732,383 
262.884 


1, 128, 347 
281,160 


840.801 
70,000 


1,  380. 037 
743, 412 


2.912.426 
550,000 


14,998,717 
3, 147, 827 


>  Excludes  commercial  sales,  except  those  financed  under  FMS  credit. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  sales  obviously 
have  Important  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions, and  it  is  time  the  Congress  seized 
the  opportunity  to  include  arms  sales 
within  the  scope  of  its  foreign  policy  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  in  general  it  ex- 
ert greater  initiative  In  all  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  a  mechanism  for  achieving  those 
goals  with  respect  to  foreign  arms  sales. 
It  would  require  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  any  single  proposed  sale  of 
$25  million  or  more,  and  any  sale  which 
would  exceed  for  a  particular  country 
the  armual  estimated  sales  aggregate  al- 
ready on  file  with  the  Congress.  Such 
sales  could  be  finalized  30  days  after  be- 
ing reported  to  Congress  unless  either 
House  of  the  Congress  approved  a  veto 
resolution.  Provision  is  made  for  expedi- 
tious handling  of  any  such  resolution  of 
disapproval  under  the  House  and  Senate 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  provision  in- 
troduced as  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Nelson,  Is  contained  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Mutual  Development  and  Co- 
operation Act  of  1973. 1  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  conferees  will  look  favorably 
on  that  provision,  and  that  it  wiU  be  re- 
tained in  the  final  version  of  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act.  The 
data  which  I  have  just  presented  seems 
to  me  to  make  a  strong  case  for  this  tjrpe 
of  provision.  If,  however,  it  does  not 
survive  conference.  I  hope  that  both  the 
Senate  and  House  will  give  it  further 


serious  study  for  possible  enactment  in 
the  near  future,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I  would 
intend  to  press  for  such  action. 


RECOVER  GOVERNMENT  SALARIES 
PAID  TO  SCANDAL  PARllCIPANTS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  (mi- 
golng  revelations  of  widespread  adminis- 
tration corruption  which  the  Senate 
Watergate  investigation  is  bringing  to 
light  raise  a  host  of  fimdamental  ques- 
tions about  the  fimctionlngs  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country. 

One  such  question  which  I  feel  Is  ap- 
propriate for  analysis  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  is  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment salaries  of  the  adminstration 
officials  who  participated  In  the  criminal 
•activities  involved  in  Watergate  and  Itf 
related  scandals  should  be  recovered  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Various  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code  refer  to  the  fact  that  OovernmeLt 
money  mav  be  spent  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Congress  appropriated 
the  funds,  and  it  is  certain  tnat  the  U.S. 
Congress  never  intended  that  the  money 
tuipropriated  for  the  salaries  of  high  ad- 
ministration officials  would  be  paid  out 
for  the  planning  of  election  frauds, 
soliciting  of  bribes,  criminal  conspiracy, 
and  concealment  of  felonies. 


•  * 


Accordingly,  I  have  written  today  to 
Senator  Sam  Ervin,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  to  suggest  that 
the  committee  look  into  the  question  of 
recovering  part  or  all  of  the  Government 
salaries  paid  to  those  individuals  who 
were  Involved  in  these  criminal  activi- 
ties. 

I  insert  my  letter  to  Senator  Ervin  at 
this  point  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

House  of  Representativks, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  31, 1973. 
Hon.  Sax  Ervin,      . 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  continued  revela- 
tion of  widespread  malfeasance  by  former 
high  Administration  offlclsls  which  the  Se- 
lect Committee  U  bringing  to  light  ndaes  the 
question  of  whether  the  U.S.  government 
may  seek  repayment  of  salaries  paid  to  these 
Individuals  during  their  terms  In  public  of- 
fice. 

The  United  States  Code  contains  at  least 
two  provisions  which  stipulate  that  govern- 
ment salaries  shall  be  paid  only  for  actual 
service  rendered  to  the  goverimient. 

31  VB.  Code  628  states  that  "sums  appro- 
priated for  the  various  branches  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  public  service  shall  be  applied 
solely  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  re- 
spectively made,  and  for  no  others." 

S  VS.  Code  3103  provides  that  "An  indi- 
vidual may  be  employed  in  the  civil  service 
In  an  Executive  Department'  at  the  seat  of 
government  only  for  services  actually  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  apprt^rlatlon  from  which  he  is  paid." 

In  view  at  the  allegations  and  a<lmissloiis 
of  criminal  conduct  made  by  witnesses  at 
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the  sites  Watergate  he«rliigs  thiu  far,  I 
would  urgBttbe  Select  Committee  to  consider 
whether,  unoRf^^atttlng  law,  the  Treasury 
may  recapture  part  or  all  of  the  goveminant 
salaries  which  were  paid  to  the  persons 
Involved.  Analogy  for  the  recapture  of  these 
government  funds  may  be  found  in  state 
laws  which  provide  tat  the  recovery  of  cor- 
porate assets  wasted  by  corporate  officers 
and  directors. 

The  VS.  Congress  surely  never  intended 
that  the  money  appropriated  for  the  salaries 
of  high  Administration  officials  wo\Ud  be  paid 
out  for  the  planning  of  campaign  espionage 
and  sabotage,  soliciting  of  illegal  campaign 
contributions,  criminal  conspiracy,  and  oon- 
oealment  of  felonies.  It  Is  an  outrage  that 
the  TJB.  taxpayer,  who  performs  an  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  days  dollar,  should 
have  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Indlvldxxals  whose 
activities  while  In  c^ce  Included  such  mal- 
feasance. 

If  existing  Federal  law  Isnt  tough  enough 
to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  these  salaries, 
then  I  urge  the  Senate  Select  0<Hnmlttee  to 
formulate  a  legislative  recommendation  aa 
this  subject  which  the  Congress  can  act 
upon. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and 
consideration,  and  I  wish  you  success  tn  your 
ttiarta. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bincham. 


TRADITION 


(Mr.  STAOOERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
usual type  of  address,  delivered  before  a 
group  of  high  school  graduates,  may  be 
of  interest  to  many  Members  of  this 
body.  It  is  a  kind  of  address  seldom  heard 
in  these  days  when  a  fissional  interpre- 
tation of  society  seems  more  populsur.  I 
hope  we  may  have  more  of  them. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  A.  Selman  Garri- 
sion,  head  of  the  department  of  surgery 
of  St.  Agnes  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  occasion  was  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Jarretts- 
viUe  High  School.  Dr.  Garrison  calls  his 
address:  Tradition.  The  title  printed  on 
the  program  is:  "From  Generation  to 
Generation." 

Jarrettsvllle  Is  a  Maryland  rural  com- 
munity a  few  miles  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  within  25  miles  of  Baltimore. 
After  some  300  years  of  existence,  it  re- 
mains determinedly  agricultural  and 
conservative.  A  century  old  map  shows 
almost  no  change  in  its  general  layout. 
Two  arterial  highways  cross  in  the  cen- 
tral village.  They  were  paved  some  years 
ago,  but  the  bulldozer  has  not  altered 
their  width  or  their  straightforward 
course  through  miles  of  their  width.  The 
network  of  feeder  roads  remains  vir- 
tually the  same.  Dwelling  houses  stand 
on  the  same  spot  as  they  did  a  century 
ago.  In  many  cases  the  names  on  today's 
mail  boxes  are  the  same  as  those  on  the 
map.  Indeed,  the  houses  themselves  have 
withstood  a  century,  maybe  two  cen- 
turies, of  loving  use.  This  is  the  result  of 
initial  structural  soundness,  fortified  by 
diligent  maintenance. 

Durable,  firmly  established,  conserva- 
tive, yes,  but  not  imtouched  by  what  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  modem  progress. 


The  community  has  grown  in  numbers, 
but  not  at  the  beck  of  seductive  con- 
struction enterprises.  An  unofficial  selec- 
tive process  has  permitted  the  accept- 
ance of  newcomers  with  tastes  and  mores 
similar  to  those  of  the  earlier  inhabit- 
ants. Generation  after  generation  of 
dwellings  and  of  their  occupants  seem  to 
blend  in  harmonious  integration  and 
concord. 

Obviously  agriculture  can  no  longer  be 
the  only,  or  even  the  dominant,  interest 
of  the  community.  Many  are  commuters. 
The  cords  which  bind  Jobs  to  residences 
become  stretched  little  by  little  as  the 
days  pass.  A  drive  of  25  miles,  or  50,  or 
even  75,  is  not  unacceptable.  After  Job 
hours  they  return  to  their  homes,  and 
resume  the  life  of  their  fathers.  They  are 
technicians,  or  engineers,  or  industrial- 
ists or  professionals  by  trade,  but  farmers 
at  heart. 

Communities  such  as  Jarrettsvllle  can 
be  foimd  In  my  State,  in  your  State. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them  in  America, 
forged  out  of  the  same  metal — ^honest, 
durable,  dependable.  There  are  those  who 
deplore  the  fact  that  many  of  these  com- 
mimlties  cannot  offer  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunities for  all  their  children.  This  is  an 
error  in  computing  contributions  to  so- 
ciety. Tot  these  are  the  seed  beds  of 
America  in  its  unparalleled  productivity 
and  in  its  social  and  moral  commitments. 
They  negate  the  soiled  fringes  of  society 
which  irritate  the  public  eye.  And  they 
assure  the  continued  existence  of  the  true 
principles  of  justice  and  integrity. 

About  1900  the  citizens  of  the  Jarretts- 
vllle community  provided  a  high  school 
for  their  children.  That  was  in  the  van  of 
the  intellectual  renaissance  which  swept 
over  the  Nation  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  and  which  wsis  accentuated  by 
the  First  World  War.  The  high  school 
extended  the  bounds  of  the  community. 
Students  came  on  horseback,  in  buggies, 
and  on  foot  over  distances  that  would 
be  considered  prohibitive  today.  Further, 
it  bound  together  the  community  in  com- 
mon interests.  The  first  graduating  class 
came  in  1903  consisting  of  two  girls  and 
one  boy.  In  succeeding  years  the  classes 
grew  in  size  and  in  the  range  of  their 
academic  achievements. 

In  1949  Jarrettsvllle  high  school  was 
consolidated  with  several  other  schools. 
By  that  time  there  was  a  total  of  735 
graduates.  They  formed  a  distinct  group, 
apart  from  those  who  followed  them  in 
the  consolidated  school.  Alas,  consolida- 
tion does  not  necessarily  mean  integra- 
tion, to  the  chagrin  of  social  scientists. 
In  1953,  at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of 
these  Jarrettsvllle  graduates,  a  general 
reunion  was  set  for  June  23.  1973,  to 
celebrate  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
first  class.  The  committee  on  arrange- 
ments did  not  forget  their  assignments, 
busy  as  they  had  been  ovej  20  years  of 
change  and  unrest.  The  event  was 
planned  with  characteristic  efficiency.  It 
was  carried  out  in  perfection  of  detail 
which,  unfortunately,  no  modem  govern- 
mental agency  can  seem  to  match. 

Seventy-five  of  the  735  graduates  were 
luiown  to  be  dead.  The  committee  located 
all  but  three  of  the  rest.  They  responded 
with  enthusiasm.  Approximately  600  peo- 
ple came,  some  of  them  from  the  most 


remote  States  of  the  Nation.  They  seemed 
to  be  drawn  by  an  irresistible  attachment 
to  their  old  school.  It  was  a  sort  of  pil- 
grimage in  tribute  to  the  "ashes  of  their 
fathers  and  the  temples  of  their  gods." 

They  came  to  an  evening  of  delisted 
greetings  from  old  friends,  of  a  dinner 
prepared  locally,  and  a  program  of  remi- 
niscences, capped  by  the  address  of  Tit. 
Garrison. 

The  doctor  was  introduced  by  his 
mother  who,  along  with  his  father,  was 
an  earlier  graduate  of  Jarrettsvllle.  Jar- 
rettsvllle mothers  do  not  stand  in  awe  of 
the  achievements  and  the  prestige  of 
their  sons,  greet  as  these  may  be.  They 
expect  their  children  to  do  well.  After 
all,  they  have  given  them  their  best  in 
loving  care  and  in  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement.  And  Uiat  best  is  a  mighty 
heap. 

Dr.  Garrison's  address  was  surgical  in 
directness  and  sincerity,  and  stirringly 
eloquent  in  its  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
his  audience.  I  believe  many  of  you  wUl 
read  it  wlUi  appreciation  and  approval 

The  address  follows : 

TsAomow 
(By  Dr.  A.  Selman  Oarrlaon) 

TJp  to  this  moment  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  here — to  visit  this  school — 
and  to  see  old  faces  and  friends  again. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  attendance  tonight 
and  the  broad  spectrum  of  age  represented 
that  few  followed  the  advice  of  Bob  Hope, 
who,  speaking  at  graduation  exercises  at  Duke 
University,  said: 

"To  the  members  of  thla  graduating  class 
who  are  about  to  leave  this  institution  and 
go  Into  the  outside  world,  I  have  three  words 
of  advice:  Don't  Do  It." 

When  Margaret  Watters  called  concerning 
tonight,  my  first  Impulse  was  to  break  a  leg 
or  leave  town,  but  I  wanted  to  come  back 
here  and  I  suppose  this  Is  my  ticket  of  ad- 
mission. 

Karl  and  I  were  talking  about  this  evening 
and  his  advice  was  to  "keep  It  short  .  .  . 
people  come  to  eat  the  Ice  cream  and  straw- 
berries .  .  .  not  listen  to  speeches."  ...  He 
is  undoubtedly  correct.  After  dinner  speak- 
ers are  large  in  supply  .  .  .  short  In  demand. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  attended  a  lunch- 
eon-press meeting  In  Washington  a  few  weeks 
ago.  During  the  speech  part  the  master  of 
ceremonies  and  a  previous  speaker  gave  one 
of  the  guests  a  rough  time.  The  guest,  when 
his  turn  came,  arose  to  say: 

"I  have  always  heard  thai  M.C.'s  and  pub- 
lic speakers  were  born — not  made.  You  have 
Just  heard  several  examples  which  explain 
my  strong  advocacy  of  birth  control." 

A  few  of  you  may  know  what  I've  been  up 
to  since  leaving  here  In  1936.  After  I  flnlsh. 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  your  minds  that 
I  have  not  been  touring  the  country  making 
public  speeches.  I  am  pleased  to  be  invited 
to  speak  as  a  former  student.  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  asked,  a  devilish  task  to  perform.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  told  a  story  which  applies— of 
a  man  who,  after  being  tarred  and  feathered, 
was  being  ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail.  He 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  said: 
"If  it  were  not  for  the  honor  of  the  occasion. 
I  would  resent  it." 

I  suppose  speakers  at  such  a  gathering  are 
supposed  to  be  witty  or  funny.  Not  being 
either.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  underlying 
feeling  that  I  carried  with  me  from  this 
school  and  to  try  to  explain  the  one  word 
which  is  a  summation  of  experiences  here. 
The  word  is  Tradition. 

We  have  all  been  aware  or  have  had  an 
uneasy  feeling,  these  last  few  years,  that  tra- 
dition has  been  under  constant  attack  from 
many  quarters  ana  that  some  erosion  has 
occurred  under  these  attacks. 
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smce  this  Is  a  school  ...  I  suppose  this 
Is  the  time  for  a  deflnltion — TradlUon  Is 
partially  defined  as: 

■The  transmlaalon  of  knowledge,  opinions, 
doctrines,  customs,  etc.  from  generation  to 
feneration  .  .  .  orlglnaUy  by  word  of  mouth 
and  example." 

It  foUows  from  this  definition  that  this 
■chool  and  its  teachers,  for  73  years,  have 
been  instrumental  In  the  "transmission  of 
knowledge,  opinions  and  doctrmes"  ...  In 
providing  its  many  students  not  only  with  a 
broad  base  of  knowledge,  but  a  firm  founda- 
tion on  which  to  buUd  an  adult  future. 

In  this  area  children  were  fortunate  ...  In 
that  all  forces  and  environment  contributed 
to  this  traditional  strength, 

1.  PamUy  ties  were  strong.  Parents  were 
not  shy  In  making  their  wishes  known  and 
children  felt  a  sectu^ty  in  the  strength  of 
their  parents  and  knew  what  was  expected 
of  them  .  .  .  and  knew  what  to  expect  If  they 
dkln't  meas\u«  up.  This  Justice  was  tempered 
though  by  love  and  respect  for  one  an- 
otber  .   .   .   and  It  grew  stronger  with  the 

Child. 

Parents  with  cbUdren  to  this  school  grew 
tq>  and  attended  school  with  each  other.  It 
was  not  a  fragmented  society  and  there  was 
muttial  respect  not  only  from  chUd  to 
parent— but  from  aU  chUdren  to  the  adult 
community.  Parents  of  oiu'  classmates  were 
old  friends  of  our  families  and  we  were  ex- 
pected to  be  clvUlsed  and  respectful  in  our 
deportment  towards  them  ...  as  to  our  own 
parents. 

a.  The  Puritan  work  ethlo— or  more  simply 
that  It  Is  good  to  work— was  a  phrase  that 
was  understood  and  adhered  to  ...  not  a 
base  from  which  to  sprUig  cynical  Jokes.  Moat 
rtodents  attending  this  school  were  expected 
to  do  chores  at  home — and  this  contributed 
to  the  sense  of  belonging  ...  of  belns  a 
useful  citizen,  at  an  early  age. 

8.  Church  activities  Involved  the  young 
people  and  played  a  prominent  part  In  their 
pwlng  up.  I'm  not  certain  It  was  ecumen- 
wn  Uiat  brought  young  members  of  all 
Churches  in  the  village  to  Bethel  on  Sunday 
evening— I  suspect  other  motives 

Although  the  evening  U  dedicated  to  this 
•chool  for  Its  service  to  the  community,  the 
sbove  Illustrates  that  it  did  not  function 
lOfflQe.  It  prospered  in  an  envUxjnment  of  sup- 
port Md  apprecUtlon  from  the  parenu,  the 
lurches,  the  community  and  students.  It 
««w  from  the  established  and  accepted 
teadltlons  In  this  area  .  .  .  added  to 
and  reinforced  them. 

in^!^'  •^  '•  *«»<*e"  spend  more  time 
in  hours  per  day  In  the  formative  years  of 

toJT?^!!,"/"^  ^'^  *"y°'»«  "'^e  from 
m.nJ^'^'f^  '*™"y'  ■°*»  •luflng  these 
many  hours  have  a  great  impact  and  \  great- 

It  is  In  this  area,  during  my  time  here  that 
**  were  especUUy  fortunate-because 

did  T^r  ^il**  '^°°"'"  ^^°  ^^'''^eO  this  school 
SLd  fn  *.^1  transmit  to  us  those  thUige 
S^J  '^^"-•Hthough  transmission  ht 
Sr^'  lltraditlon-thelr  efforts  did  not 

music,  read  Shakespeare  with  us— the  foibles 

cU"shor"t  sS!r   ^"'  ^'''^*''   In^Sch 

cwk  fnH     .  f*""'*" '^^y  ^"e  taught  to 

g^nd  girls  were  acquainted  with  ^iO-&. 

oeS'"J'n,*r  *"  *^*  ■•**  '<"  orchestra  con- 
««s  scout  meetings,  chicken  Judging   flre- 

^of"  ^oh"i"-  I'ii^''  baseball  anldln^'L 
hooS  .!^^  .  contrtbuted  to  a  happy  chUd- 
S^lontn^'*'"'*'  '"  **•  studente  a  sense 
dLii^l^.^w*"'  "*°"  °'  «<="'-»ty  in  their 
J^g  with  the  adult  community  ...  and 
wi!L  '*'^  °'  achievement  Ui  this  scBooI. 
1»,  .r**,!'."  '"^*'"  *  '*°"'^t  **»•«  authority 
-y  m  this  school.  One  didn't  have  to  be 


here  long  before  he  understood  what  "going 
to  the  principal's  ofllce"  denoted.  He  also 
knew  that  what  was  started  in  the  principal's 
office  was  certain  to  be  finished  at  home 
the  same  day  ...  In  that  euphemistic  court- 
house caUed  the  "wood  shed".  There  was 
never  animosity  in  this  transaction  of  Jus- 
tice ...  it  was  simply  one  way  of  learn- 
ing ...  in  Joining  the  adult  commiuilty. 

For  the  older  generations  In  this  audience, 
time  has  gone  rapidly;  for  the  younger  ones 
it  proceeds  more  slowly.  This  Is  always  so. 
The  yoimg  are  In  a  hurry  to  "get  on  with  It" 
whereas  the  oldsters  have  learned  to  savor 
time — not  squander  It. 

Jackie  Leonard,  an  obese,  caiutlc  comic, 
who  died  recently,  noted  that  time  passage  Is 
relative  and  varies  only  In  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holder. He  told  of  being  ordered  by  his  wife 
to  clean  out  a  closet  and  get  rid  of  some  old 
coats.  WhUe  cleaning  the  pockets  he  found  a 
ticket  for  shoe  repairs — 17  years  old.  He  took 
the  ticket  to  the  repair  shop,  presented  tt  and 
said: 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  these  shoes." 
Reply:  "Yes,  sir." 

"WeU,  that's  fine.  I'U  take  them  with  me." 
"Oh,  no.  sir.  They  wont  be  ready  until 
Tuoaday." 

I  doubt  there  is  anyone  In  this  audltorltmi 
tonight  who  Is  not  thinking  of  some  aspect 
of  his  time  spent  here.  These  may  be  ahc»t 
fiashes  of  very  personal  and  poignant  mem- 
ories. Or,  perh^s,  the  entire  experience  is 
blended  Into  a  hazy  plctxire  of  the  total  time 
without  specific  recaU  ...  I  would  suspect  It 
Is  the  former,  not  the  latter. 

I  would  further  expect  that  these  flashes 
of  recaU  include  a  special  young  person  (of 
the  opposite  sex)  or  one  of  otir  teachers  with 
strong  character  who  branded  us  with  ta- 
dellble  markings  which  we  carry  with  us  to 
this  day. 

From  this  student's  viewpoint  the  list  Is 
long  of  those  who  with  firm  or  easy-going 
wisdom  .  .  .  nurt\ired  tradition  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  my  life.  .  .  . 
Mlaa  Hanklns  (Mrs.  WUey) ; 
FrltB  Fuller; 
Frank  R.  (Davis);     ^ 
Mrs.  Jen  Smith; 
BUl  Pyle;  and  nuiny  others. 
Not  Just  teachers,  but: 
Transmitters  of  knowledge; 
Formers  of  Opinion: 
DIspensors  of  Doctrine; 
Caretakers  of  Custom — by  word  of  mouth 
and  by  example. 

They  were  true  custodians  of  tradition. 
I  am  sure  you  Join  me  In  appreciation  of 
their  efforts. 
Thank  you. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O 
MILLS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  on  the  day  and 
hour  when  tributes  were  paid  in  this 
Chamber  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable William  O.  Mills  of  Maryland,  but 
I  want  to  express  my  own  sense  of  grief 
and  loss  at  his  untimely  death.  Bill  Mills 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  and  per- 
sonable of  the  newer  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working spokesman  for  his  constituents, 
and  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  of  President  Nixon's  policies 
and  programs  for  global  peace  and  do- 
mestic progress.  For  nearly  a  decade  he 
served  as  administrative  assistant  to  our 
former  colleague.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  Morton,  and  successfully 
won  a  special  election  to  succeed  him  in 


the  House  in  1970  as  representative  of  his 
native  Maryland's  First  District  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  He  won  reelection  in  1972, 
and  I  believed  that  he  had  a  long  and 
bright  future  as  an  outstanding  legislator 
until  I  was  shocked  and  saddened  by 
news  of  his  tragic  passing.  I  extend  to  his 
wife  Norma  and  their  children  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  of  my  wife  Betty  and  me. 


THE  NEED  FOR  TRADE 
PREFERENCES 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edltorita  in  the  Miami  Herald  underlines 
the  need  for  early  U.S.  action  to  imple- 
ment a  meaningful  scheme  of  trade  pref- 
erences for  the  developing  countries. 
Commenting  on  Latin  America's  growing 
concern  over  the  region's  sizable  trade 
deficit  with  the  United  States,  the  edi- 
torial reviews  recent  Latin  American  ef- 
forts to  enlarge  its  trade  wltti  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

With  a  continuing  large  deficit  in  our 
own  trade  balance  the  implications  of 
the  developments  outlined  in  the  edi- 
torial must  be  of  serious  concern  to  us 
for  if  we  fail  to  increasingly  open  our 
own  markets  to  Latin  American  products 
we  face  the  very  real  prospect  that  a 
region  that  has  been  one  of  our  very  best 
customers  may  shop  elsewhere. 

The  full  text  of  the  Miami  Herald's 
July  27  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
EuaoMAST  Beckons  Latih  Akxkica 

Latto  America,  concerned  about  its  trade 
Imbalance  with  the  United  States,  has  ttuned 
toward  the  1^ux>pean  Common  Market  and 
placed  higher  priority  on  Intra-Latln  trade. 

According  to  a  report  made  public  in  Eu- 
rope last  month,  the  Common  Market  there 
has  opened  negotiations  with  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina. Uruguay  and  the  alx  nations  of  the 
Andean  Bloc. 

Beef,  agricultural  products,  cocoa  and  cof- 
fee are  among  the  principal  exports  that  Ar- 
gentina, BrazU  and  Uruguay  wish  to  promote 
in  long-term  agreements  that  would  help 
stabilize  prices. 

The  Andean  Bloc,  which  also  seeks  general- 
ized preferences  for  processed  farm  products. 
Is  said  to  be  regarded  by  the  European  mar- 
ket as  the  most  advanced  example  of  re- 
gional economic  cooperation  outside  E^irope. 

Reports  suggest  that  present  Europe-Latin 
agreements  are  regarded  as  a  small  beginning 
for  the  kind  of  cooperation  and  agreement 
now  expected  to  develop. 

Meanwhile,  intra-Latin  trade  during  1972 
Increased  by  20  percent,  growing  to  a  total 
of  some  $2.4  bUllon. 

For  the  two  previous  years,  according  to 
figures  from  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America,  the  average 
was  6.6  per  cent. 

For  1972,  that  brings  the  intra-Latin  trade 
up  to  14.6  percent  of  over-all  foreign  trade 
of  the  Latin  nations.  That  represents  a  slight 
Increase  over  1971. 

Argentina  and  BrazU  were  leaders  in  this 
trend,  with  Argentina's  Latin  trade  totalling 
20  per  cent  of  its  over-all  foreign  trade 
and  Brazil's  totalling  15  i)er  cent. 

During  1972,  according  to  the  VB.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  United  States  had  a 
trade  surplus  with  Latin  America  of  $626.3 
miUion.  BrazU  and  Mexico,  for  example,  had 
n.S.  trade  deficits  of  at  least  $300  million 
each  and  Argentina's  was  about  $200  million. 

All  of  this.  It  seems  to  us,  coming  at  a 
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time  when  the  United  States  has  serious 
trade  imbalance  problems  of  Its  own,  should 
make  more  powerful  the  argument  that  VS. 
trade  preference  for  Latin  America  not  only 
are  appropriate  but  In  fact  would  be  mu- 
tually beneficial . 


OIL  FROM  THE  ALASKA'S  NORTH 
SLOPE 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  their  sin- 
cere and  dedicated  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  much  needed  legis- 
lation concerning  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
This  legislation  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  recent  legisla- 
tion that  contains  as  many  far  reaching 
ramifications.  Not  only  does  it  affect  the 
domestic  problems  associated  with  the 
supply,  distribution,  shipment,  and  price 
of  oil,  but  it  sdso  touches  on  other  areas 
of  national  concern.  It  is  in  these  areas 
that  we  must  exercise  utmost  caution  lest 
we  sacrifice  important  considerations  in 
the  light  of  haste. 

Among  the  questions  which  arise  are: 
What  are  the  environmental  problems 
inherent  in  the  transportation  of  oil  over 
great  distances?  Would  a  trans-Canadian 
route  be  most  beneficial  to  the  long-term 
and  overall  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation?  And,  what  should  be  the  restric- 
tions placed  by  the  Congress  on  the  ex- 
portation of  this  valued  commodity? 

I  believe  that  these  and  other  questions 
must  be  addressed  if  we  are  to  enact 
responsive  and  responsible  legislation. 

My  feelings  on  the  export  control  ques- 
tion are  basically  that  this  country  has 
often  followed  a  "drain  America  first" 
policy  with  regard  to  the  export  of  its 
petroleum.  This  situation  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  repeated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  oil  potential.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9130 
approval  of  crude  oil  exportation  must 
be  preceded  by  a  report  to  Congress  from 
the  President  stating  his  finding  that 
the  authorization  would  be  in  the  "na- 
tional Interest." 

I  believe  that  an  absolute  ban  on  the 
exportation  of  oil  should  be  amended  into 
the  bill,  and  remain  in  effect  until  the 
present  threat  of  shortages  has  passed. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  export  oil  when 
schools  are  forced  to  close  during  the 
winter  for  lack  of  heating  oil  and  when 
crops  carmot  be  harvested  for  lack  of 
fuel,  not  to  mention  the  obvious  gasoline 
squeeze.  This  tougher  safeguard  of  our 
Nation's  energy  supplies  is  sorely  needed. 

Of  even  more  importance  than  what 
we  do  with  the  oil,  once  it  has  been 
delivered  to  the  "lower  48"  States,  is  the 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  transported. 
The  point  of  controversy  is  basically  be- 
tween the  Trans- Alaskan  Pipeline  Sys- 
tem— TAPS — and  the  so-called  Canadian 
alternative.  The  arguments  pro  and  con 
on  both  sides  have  been  buzzing  around 
Washington  like  hornets.  Charges  and 
countercharges  have  so  blurred  the  Issue 


that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the 
environmental  and  economic  factors 
from  the  political  ones.  An  excellent  out- 
line of  the  crucial  questions  involved  in 
this  legislation  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letters  to  the  editor  written  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  and  my  most  able  colleague  from 
Arizona,  the  Honorable  Morris  K.  Udall, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  reading  them 
as  contained  in  the  New  York  Times, 
May  26,  1973,  entitled  "Thirsting  for  the 
Alaskan  Pipeline." 

The  main  point  that  I  believe  should 
be  gleaned  from  these  articles  is  that 
wliile  Mr.  Morton  advocates  one  alterna- 
tive— the  Alaskan  route — Mr.  Uoall  on 
the  other  hand  caUs  for,  first,  a  study — 
recently  changed  from  the  1  year  quoted 
in  his  letter  to  6  months;  second,  a  de- 
finitive choice  between  the  two  routes  by 
Congress ;  and  third,  a  prohibition  of  fur- 
ther judicial  review,  on  the  completion  of 
the  prior  two  conditions.  The  Morton 
proposal  seeks  to  make  the  decision  for 
Congress.  The  Udall  proposal  gives  Con- 
gress the  choice.  I  have  very  grave  mis- 
givings about  supporting  legislation 
wliich  denies  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  intelligent,  informed  and 
timely  decision  on  this  matter  which  is 
far  too  important  to  be  decided  with  an 
incomplete  and  imbalanced  compilation 
of  evidence.  Everyone  concerned  agrees 
that  the  North  Slope  oil  is  badly  needed. 
In  our  haste,  however,  we  cannot  afford — 
both  in  environmental  and  economic 
terms — to  ignore  meaningful  possible  al- 
ternatives. 

Another  amendment  which  may  be 
offered  would  strike  from  the  bill  the 
provision  which  declares  that  the  Inte- 
rior Department  has  complied  with 
NEPA  requirements — with  its  environ- 
mental impact  statement  in  its  present 
form — and  that  further  judicial  review  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline  imder  NEPA  would  be 
prohibited.  I  intend  to  support  this 
amendment  If  the  Udall  substitute  is  not 
adopted.  Circumventing  NEPA  stand- 
ards, established  by  Congress,  in  such  an 
important  issue  as  the  Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
line would  set  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Deleting  the  NEPA  requirements  would 
not,  as  its  supporters  argue,  save  time  by 
avoiding  further  litigation  because  a 
precedent  such  as  this  will  most  assuredly 
cause  court  action  based  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  congressional 
intrusion. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  Congress 
would  decide  not  to  i>ass  this  politically 
hot  issue  on  to  the  courts  but  would  ac- 
cept its  responsibiltles  by  making  a  choice 
based  on  an  independent  study  of  the  en- 
tire question.  This  would  put  an  end  to 
the  delay  of  the  pipeline  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  place  the  most  represent- 
ative body  in  the  country— the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives — firmly  on  rec- 
ord. There  may  be  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
source  of  the  present  energy  shortage, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  oil  avail- 
able In  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  dormant  due  to 
drawn  out  court  suits.  I  urge  support  of 
the  concept  of  choice — which  is  provided 
to  Congress  only  through  the  Udall 
substitute. 


Thibstinc  roa  thk  Aiabka  Pipzunz 
(By  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton) 
Wasrinoton. — The  United  States  was  once 
a  leading  oU  exporter.  This  year  we  will 
Import  about  6  million  barrels  a  day,  at  a  dol- 
lar outflow  of  more  than  tS  bUUon.  By  1980 
we  wUl  be  Importing  about  11.6  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  If  we  are  stUl  without  North  Slope 
Alaska  oil.  at  a  dollar  outflow  of  about  tie 
bUlton  a  year.  We  can't  avoid  increasing  oil 
Imports  for  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years; 
but  we  can  reduce  our  Imports  by  Increasing 
our  domestic  supply  of  oil. 

The  largest  oil  discovery  ever  made  on  this 
continent  was  made  five  years  ago  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska.  Its  proven  reserves  are 
conservatively  estimated  at  about  10  billion 
barrels.  Tet  the  oU  remains  In  the  ground 
for  lack  of  a  way  to  bring  tt  to  market  In  the 
"lower  48"  states. 

In  1969  a  group  of  oU  companies  sought 
a  permit  to  build  a  pipeline  to  carry  North 
Slope  oil  789  miles  southward  to  an  Ice-free 
port  on  Alaska's  south  coast  where  It  would 
be  loculed  aboard  tankers  and  carried  to  West 
Coast  U.S.  ports.  An  exhaustive  technical. 
economic,  and  environmental  study  resulted 
In  a  slz-ToIume  environmental  impact  state- 
ment and  a  three-volume  economic  and  na- 
tional security  study  that  convinced  me  It  Is 
m  our  national  Interest  that  this  pipeline  be 
buUt  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  the  pipe- 
line can  be  built  and  operated  compatibly 
with  the  Alaskan  environment. 

But  lawsuits  challenging  my  authority  to 
issue  the  necessary  permits  and  attacking  the 
adequacy  of  the  envlronntental  studies  have 
blocked  pipeline  construction.  The  latest 
court  rulings  have  made  It  clear  that  no  new 
major  pipeline  can  be  built  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  Including  Alaska,  until  Con- 
gress removes  the  narrow  width  limitations 
placed  In  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

Congress  now  Is  considering  necessary 
changes.  There  have  been  some  proposals 
that  any  new  legislation  prohibit  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  until  a 
study  can  be  conducted  of  a  trans-Canads  oil 
line  to  the  Midwest. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  poaslbiltty 
of  a  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  It  Is  not  in  oiu"  Interest 
to  pursue  this  alternative  further  at  this 
time. 

First,  neither  route  Is  clearly  superior  en- 
vironmentally. The  trans-Alaska  route 
crosses  zones  of  earthquake  probability,  and 
Its  marine  tanker  leg  involves  some  risk  of 
oil  spills  at  sea.  But  these  risks  are  avoidable 
and  I  will  Impose  stipulations  on  the  permit 
that  wUl  control  them.  The  U.S.  tankers  that 
will  carry  Alaskan  oil  to  our  West  Coast  will 
be  environmentally  safer  than  the  foreign- 
flag  vessels  that  will  bring  foreign  oil  to  our 
ports  If  AlaskBLU  oil  Is  not  available. 

Second,  a  trans-Alaska  tanker  delivery 
route  means  more  Jobs  for  Americans,  as  or- 
ganized labor  has  recognized.  Building  the 
Alaska  Une  would  create  36,000  construction 
jobs,  at  peak,  for  American  workers.  "TS.OOO 
man-years  of  tanker  construction,  and  770 
man-years  of  work  for  VS.  maritime  crews 
and  maintenance.  These  Jobs  would  be  lost  if 
the  plpeUne  goes  through  Canada,  becaun 
the  Canadian  Oovernment  has  said  It  win 
give  preference  to  Canadians. 

Third,  consider  our  balance  of  payments 
problem,  Canada  Is  a  friendly  nation,  but  Wf 
dollar  outflows  to  Canada  or  any  other  coun- 
try inevitably  affect  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy and.  thus,  our  efforts  to  control  Inflation. 

Fourth,  the  time  factor  has  crucial  im- 
pUeatlons.  The  more  we  depend  on  foreign 
oil,  the  more  our  diplomats  and  strategists 
must  t*Ae  this  dependency  Into  their  calcula- 
tions to  meet  our  national  commitments. 
Alaskan  oU  wiU  l>e  no  cure-all,  but  It  can 
supply  10  to  12  per  cent  of  our  needs  by 
198S. 
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(By  Moaais  K.  Udali.) 

Washinotom. — In  a  democracy  the  way 
%  decision  Is  made  is  frequently  as  important 
«s  the  decision  itself.  The  beleaguered  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  is  a  case  In  point. 

Tavi  years  ago  some  of  the  smartest  heads 
In  the  oil  Industry  and  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration adopted  a  strategy  to  win  approval 
of  the  controversial  hot  oil  pipeUne  by  avoid- 
ing public  debate  In  the  Congress.  Despite 
our  increasingly  foreboding  energy  picture 
and  the  obvious  national  impact  of  the  Alaska 
decision,  It  was  to  be  treated  like  a  gas  line 
from  Tucson  to  El  Paso.  A  friendly  Interior 
Secretary  would  issue  boilerplate  right-of- 
way  permits,  and  If  the  "deep  breathers" 
didn't  like  it  they  could  go  to  court. 

They  did  and  the  result  has  been  deadlock 
knd,  for  the  oil  industry,  a  hair-raising  court 
decision  returning  the  whole  question  to 
Congress  In  the  sheepskin  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  That  law  permits  rights- 
of-way  on  Federal  land  to  54  feet,  far  less 
width  than  is  needed  to  build  the  Alaska 
Une. 

Now  Industry  and  the  Administration,  hav- 
ing M>pv«ntly  learned  little  from  this  fotir- 
year  saga,  are  again  seeking  backdoor  ap- 
proval of  the  pipeline  by  camouflaging  It  In 
a  needed  amendment  to  the  1920  law  that 
would  widen  all  utility  corridors  to  corre- 
spond with  modern  technology.  Even  If  this 
tacUc  worked  In  Congress,  a  doubtful  prop- 
osition, the  pipeline  could  be  bogged  down 
In  the  courts  for  years  on  the  environmental 
Issue. 

Opponents  of  this  strategy  fall  currently 
into  two  groups.  First  are  the  conservation- 
ists, dead  set  against  the  Alaska  route,  but 
concerned  that  a  wholly  negative  stance 
could  set  the  conservationist  movement  up 
as  the  scapegoat  for  the  petroleum  shortages 
that  are  coming.  Second  is  a  growing  group 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  oll- 
thlrsty  Midwest  who  want  an  unbiased  study 
of  the  Canadian  alternative — a  pipeline  that 
takes  a  different  route  through  Alaska  Into 
Canada's  Mackenzie  VaUey  and  flnally  north- 
em  United  States.  The  feasibility  of  such  a 
project  and  the  viriningness  of  Canada  have 
yet  to  be  proved. 

Recently.  I  Introduced  a  third  approach 
which  will  be  loved  by  no  one,  but  offers 
substantial  concessions  to  all  sides. 

Its  three  basics  are  these : 

A  one-year  crash  study  by  the  Ofllce  of 
Technology  Assessment,  Congress'  new  re- 
search arm,  to  determine  once  and  for  all 
which  parts  of  the  country  will  experience 
the  greatest  demand  for  the  oU  and  how  best 
to  get  It  there.  Tied  to  that  would  be  Con- 
gresslonally  mandated  negotiations  by  the 
Interior  Department  with  Canada  to  explore 
our  neighbor's  posture  on  rights-of-way. 

An  up  or  down  vote  by  Congress  within 
sixty  days  of  receipt  of  the  reports  by  O.T.A. 
and  Interior. 

Language  In  the  bill  making  this  a  final 
decision  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

To  industry  it  says:  "Here's  the  decision 
you've  been  wanting;  fourteen  moi^Iis  from 
the  passage  of  this  bill  you  can  start  build- 
ing. The  study  could  go  against  you,  but  if 
you  really  believe  the  position  of  your  indus- 
try and  the  Administration  Is  correct,  you 
liave  nothing  to  fear.  You  will  be  building 
the  Alaska  pipeline  long  before  the  courts 
would  have  decided  the  envlromental  issue." 
^  To  the  conservationists  and  the  Midwest: 
"Here's  the  independent  Canadian  study  you 
have  wanted  all  along.  You  would  have  to 
abandon  your  courtroom  strategy  based  on 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  but 
to  Its  place  would  get  something  better:  A 
study  that  not  only  takes  environmental 
factors  into  consideration,  but  for  the  first 
time  puts  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
economic  cost  and  national  security." 

FlnaUy,  to  the  public:  "Since  1968,  when 
the  OU  find  dras  made  In  Alaska,  neither  you 


nor  the  Congress,  your  agent,  have  played 
any  role  in  the  Important  national  decisions 
relating  to  the  recovery  of  this  Important 
resource.  Those  decisions  to  date  have  been 
made  by  political  appointees  serving  the 
President  and  a  handful  of  men  In  judicial 
robes;  they  have  been  Influenced  by  Industry 
conunltted  to  Its  plan  and  by  established 
conservation  groups  determined  to  oppose 
It.  My  bill  allows  you  to  have  an  Impact 
on  a  judgment  which  may  well  determine 
in  the  years  Inunedlately  ahead  the  avail- 
ability of  gas  for  your  automobile  and  oil 
to  heat  your  home,  as  well  as  the  risks  to  your 
beaches  and  waterways." 

One  hears  much  talk  In  Congress  these 
days  about  the  arrogance  of  the  executive 
branch.  One  way  to  put  the  President  on 
notice  would  be  to  adopt  the  kind  of  Con- 
gressional remedy  I  have  proposed.  I  think 
the  American  people  would  welcome  It  and 
perhaps  think  a  little  more  of  the  democratic 
system,  which  Is  taking  such  a  beating  these 
days. 


TRANS-ALASKAN  PIPELINE  BILL 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Authoriza- 
tion Act  comes  before  the  House  to- 
morrow, I  intend  to  offer  several  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  These  amendments 
will  not  operate  to  delay  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  pipeline.  If  any- 
thing, they  should  help  to  avoid  delay 
and  help  to  promote  the  expeditious  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  oil  resources. 

My  first  amendment  is  to  delete  sec- 
tion 203(f)  of  the  bill.  One  effect  of  sec- 
tion 203(f)  is  to  waive  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  seek  forfeiture  of  the 
rights-of-way  or  permits  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  even  when  the 
holders  of  the  permits  violate  the  ex- 
press conditions  thereof.  The  section 
would  also  amoimt  to  an  unconstitutional 
denial  of  the  right  of  private  property 
owners  to  receive  Just  compensation  in 
eminent  domain  proceedings.  It  would 
operate  to  deny  individuals  their  consti- 
tutional rights  to  due  process  of  law  in 
many  other  causes  of  action — such  as 
those  relating  to  personal  injury,  oil  spill- 
age, nuisance,  and  negligence — which 
may  arise  later  than  60  days  following 
the  grant  of  the  permit.  The  defects  of 
section  203(f)  are  discussed  in  further 
detail  in  the  dissenting  views  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  P.  Saylor,  at  pages  73-76 
of  House  Report  93-414,  to  accompany 
H.R.  9130. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  offer  would,  in  effect,  require  the  oil 
companies  to  set  up  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  company  as  an  independent  cor- 
poration in  which  no  oil  company  has  an 
ownership  interest.  This  will  insure  de- 
velopment of  Alasksin  oil  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  instead  of  on  a  monopolistic 
basis.  This  will  not  only  expedite  Alaskan 
oil  development,  but  it  will  assiu-e  lower 
prices  to  the  consiuner  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line. The  reasons  for  this  amendment 
are  set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  the 
dissenting  view  of  Honorable  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeur  and  others,  at  pages  77-79 
of  House  Report  93-414. 

I  also  intend  to  introduce  an  amend- 


ment requiring  the  tJ.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  a  study  and  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  antitrust  aspects  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  I  believe  that 
Congress  needs  such  a  study  to  perform 
its  legislative  and  oversight  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  text  of  the 
amendments  which  I  shall  offer,  as  well 
as  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the 
first  one,  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

Amendment  No.  1  to  HJt.  9130  offered  by 
Mr.  SEiBERLnrc: 

Page  16,  line  12,  section  203(f):  On  page 
16,  strike  subsection  (f). 

Amendment  No.  2  to  H.R.  9130,  As  Reported 
Offered  by  Mr.  SEiBsaLtNo: 

Page  22,  following  line  21,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  211(a).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  including  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  oil  pipeline  company,  or  affiliate  thereof, 
to  transport  any  crude  oU  or  any  product 
manufactured  or  refined  from  crude  oil 
through  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  if  such 
crude  oil  or  product  Is  produced,  manufac- 
tured, or  refined  by  such  pipeline  company  or 
affiliate  thereof. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "oil  pipeline  company"  means  any  per> 
sen,  association,  corporation,  or  other  entity 
owning,  constructing,  maintaining,  or  oper- 
ating a  pipeline  or  related  faculty  under  any 
right-of-way,  permit,  or  other  Federal  au- 
thorization granted  or  issued  under  this 
title,  or  under  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  this  Act. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"afllliate"  includes— 

(1)  kny  person,  association,  corporation,  or 
other  entity  owned  or  controlled  by  a  pipe- 
line company; 

(2)  any  person,  association,  C(»i>oration,  or 
other  entity  which  owns  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  or  controls  (directly  or  indirectly) 
a  pipeline  company  by  (A)  stock  interest,  (B) 
representation  on  a  board  of  director  or  simi- 
lar body,  (C)  contract  or  other  agreement 
with  other  stockholders,  or  otherwise;  or 

(3)  any  person,  association,  corpotatlon,  or 
other  entity  which  is  under  common  owner- 
ship or  control  with  a  pipeline  company. 

Amendment  No.  3  to  H.R.  9130  offered  by 
Mr.  Seiberling: 

Page  22,  following  lln^  21  Insert  new  lec- 
tion as  follows :  V 

Sbc.  — .  The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorised  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  antitrust 
issues  and  problems  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  oU  and,  not  later  than  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
complete  such  study  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  containing  his  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto. 

STATEMENT   OP    JOHK   P.    SKtBERlXNO,   CON- 
CEaKXNG    SECTION    303(f)     OP    RJi.    aiSO 

On  page  16  Une  12  of  the  bUI,  subsection 
203(f)  requires  that  any  actions  or  proceed- 
ings "Involving  any  right-of-way,  permit,  or 
other  form  of  authorization  granted  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  the  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline,  to  which  the  United  States  .  .  . 
is  a  party"  shall  be  commenced  within  60 
days  foUowing  the  date  such  a  right-of-way, 
permit,  or  other  form  of  authorization 
la  Issued. 

The  word  "involving"  creates  several  im- 
portant constitutional  difficulties,  because 
it  covers  the  entire  spectrum  of  actions  which 
might  arise  from  any  authorization  regard- 
ing the  pipeline.  If  you  read  the  language 
literaUy,  you  wUl  have  to  conclude  that  the 
subsection  bars  the  cotirta  from  considering 
forfeiture  proceedings  brought  by  the  gov- 
ernment, eminent  domain  proceedings 
brotight  by  landowners,  and  actions  which 
may  arise  more  than  60  days  after  the  grant 
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of  a  permit,  including  those  brought  by 
private  citizens  and  organizations  against 
the  pipeline  company— or  Its  contractors — 
where  the  United  States  is  Joined  as  a  party. 
Nor  does  section  203(c)  of  the  bill  provide 
grounds  for  relief  for  It  conflicts  with  sec- 
tion 203(f). 

If  the  Intent  of  the  subsection  is  to  limit 
the  time  for  appeals  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  decisions  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  or  permits,  the  language  should  so  in- 
dicate. While  I  might  not  agree  with  the 
wisdom  of  requiring  appeals  from  agency  ac- 
tions within  60  days,  I  do  recognize  that  such 
appeal  periods  have  been  upheld  by  the 
courts.  My  criticism  now  is  not  that  the  ap- 
peals must  bo  commenced  within  60  days, 
but  rather  that  the  subsection  encompasses 
far  more  than  appeals  from  administrative 
decisions  granting  permits. 

The  subsection  in  effect  waives  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  forfeiture  of  the 
permits  and  rights-of-way,  despite  blatant  or 
willful  violations  of  the  conditions  of  the 
grants.  Currently,  forfeiture  of  rights-of-way 
for  pipelines  involves  a  court  determination. 
Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
[section  186  of  title  30  of  the  United  States 
Code]  provides  in  part:  "Failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  the 
regulations  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  ground  for 
forfeiture  of  the  grant  by  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
property,  or  some  part  thereof,  is  located  in 
an  appropriate  proceeding." 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  is  willing 
to  have  the  government's  hands  bound  by  the 
Initial  grant  of  a  permit  to  the  extent  that 
ST'bsequent  revocation  for  cavise  is  impossible. 
Nonetheless,  subsection  203(f)  makes  no  ex- 
ception for  actions  brought  by  the  United 
States  to  correct  situations  it  did  not  antici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  203(c)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Include  In  the 
permits  the  conditions  of  liability  for  the 
holders  of  the  permits.  But  the  language  of 
subsection  203(f)  extinguishes  any  rights 
arising  under  the  iss\iance  of  the  permits,  or 
Involving  the  permits,  whenever  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  In  other  words,  section 
203(c)  creates  the  rights,  but  section  203(f) 
denies  the  opportunity  for  any  remedies  m 
certain  cases. 

Along  the  proposed  pipeline  route,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  148  miles  of  non-federal 
lands.  The  owners  of  these  properties  may 
be  precluded  by  this  bUl  from  being  com- 
pensated Justly  In  eminent  domain  proceed- 
ings. NormaUy,  the  grant  of  a  right-of-way 
does  not  by  Itself  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion by  a  landowner.  Instead,  the  action 
arises  only  when  the  property  Is  entered  or 
taken,  or  when  the  government  and  land- 
owner are  unable  to  agree  on  "Just  compen- 
sation." Subsection  203(f),  however,  has  the 
effect  of  suspending  the  right  of  citizens  to 
Just  compensation  when  their  property  is 
taken,  because  the  subsection  attempta  to 
cut  off  all  causes  of  action  60  days  aftar  the 
grant  of  a  permit  or  right-of-way,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  entry  or  taking  by  the 
government,  and  even  though  the  negoUa- 
tlons  between  the  government  and  the  land- 
ownw  had  not  reached  the  point  when  a 
cause  of  action  would  normally.  The  concept 
of  a  right  without  a  remedy  is  repugnant  in 
any  circumstances,  but  the  effect  of  a  statuta 
barring  the  remedy  of  Just  compensation  is 
a  clear  violation  of  the  6th  Amendment. 

Finally,  the  l&nguage  of  the  subsection 
would  appear  on  its  face  to  extinguish  cer- 
tain other  remedies  before  the  causes  of  ac- 
tion arise.  Read  literally,  the  subsection 
might  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bar 
claims  which  arise  during  the  construction 


and  operational  phases  of  the  pipeline.  Per- 
sonal Injury  claims,  oil  spillage  actions,  and 
nuuanoe  actions  relating  to  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline  may  well  arise  from  the  con- 
struction permitted  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Yet  these  actions 
would  be  barred  If  the  claim  were  based  on 
the  alleged  negligence  of  the  United  States 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  pipeline  company  could 
seek  to  escape  liability  for  ite  actions  by  mov- 
ing to  Join  the  United  States  as  a  party  to 
the  suit.  Such  a  result  would  constitute  a 
denial  of  an  injured  party's  right  to  due 
process  of  law.  in  clear  violation  of  the  5th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  use  of  the  word  "Issued"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  the  subsection  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Intent  of  the  subsection  Is 
to  limit  the  period  for  appealing  the  grants 
of  permlta.  But  the  language  of  the  first 
sentence  goes  far  beyond  what  la  necessary 
to  achieve  the  result  of  merely  limiting  the 
appeals  period.  The  first  sentence  encom- 
passes any  causes  of  action  even  remotely  re- 
lated to  the  granta  or  permlta,  not  Just  i^- 
peals  from  issuance  of  permlta  and  righta- 
of-way.  The  effect  is  to  eradicate  the  right 
to  Judicial  resolution  of  tai  sorts  of  causes  of 
action  arising  later  than  60  days  following 
the  decisions  of  the  Secretary,  so  long  as  the 
United  States  or  an  officer  or  employee  were 
named  as  a  party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  not  leave  to  the  courta  the  task 
of  "cleaning  up"  the  language  of  this  bill 
to  give  it  a  meaning  that  would  not  violate 
the  Constitution. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pkpper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  on  account  of  neces- 
sary absence. 


SPECIAL.  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Du  Pont)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  MiCHXL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  1  minute, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoDiLL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Braducas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oxtnter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howard,  for  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Miss  HoLTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  to  be  made  pre- 
ceding final  passage  on  H.R.  9590,  Treas- 
ury-Postal Service  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Snyder,  his  remarks  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Mahon  earlier  today  in  regard  to  the  an- 
niversary of  Mr.  Natcher  and  his  attend- 
ance record. 

Mr.  Bennett  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  remarks  made 
earlier  today  concerning  Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  It  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  CoNCREssioHiL 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,254. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  connctlon  with  conference  re- 
port on  HUD  appropriation  bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  PoNT)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Harvey. 
.  Mr.  Michel. 
'  Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Qxnx. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ViYSKY  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Frenzxl. 

Mr.  DxLLENBACK  in  two  instanoes. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  WoLrF  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instanoes. 

Mr  JDiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  four  In- 
stances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  OUNTER. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Rangxl  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Orasso  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  FuQUA  In  five  instances. 
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Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Bradxmas  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Ding  ELL  in  two  instances. 

llir.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Breckinridge. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  628.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  an- 
nunlty  reduction  made,  In  order  to  provide  a 
surviving  spnsuse  with  an  annuity,  during 
periods  when  the  annuitant  is  not  married: 
to  the  CoRunittee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

S.  871.  An  act  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Ouard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  1560.  An  act  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  to  provide  public 
service  employment  for  disadvantaged  and 
long-term  unemployed  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1993.  An  act  to  amend  the  Euratom  Co- 
operation Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moti(Hi  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.).  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  TTiursday,  August  2, 
1973,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Uhder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1199.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  by  NASA  during  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  support  of  executive  dining 
rooms,  pursuant  to  section  1102  of  Public 
Law  92-«07;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Rbcuvkd  Paou  THE  Comptroller  Oki«xxal 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port en  a  study  of  health  programs  for  health 
services  In  outpatient  health  centers  In  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of   the  United   States,   transmitting  a 


report  on  an  examination  of  the  financial 
statamenta  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C. 
309;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1672  (Kept.  No.  93- 
428) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif ornU  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Rosxnthal,    Mr.   En.- 
BESG,  Mr.  Vxcoarro,  Mr.  Rodhto,  Mr. 
BuaoENXR,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    Melchxr, 
Mr.  Waldxx,  Mr.  Mttchkli,  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  CoNTXBs,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
LxHicAM,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Sarbanxs, 
Mr.    PoDEix,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Prick  of  nilnols,  Mrs.  Burkx  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Moss,  and  Mrs.  Orasso)  : 
HJl.   9762.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  screen- 
ing and  counseling  of  Americans  with  respect 
to  Tax-Sachs  disease;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CalifornU  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Eowaeos  of  California, 
Mr.  HocAN,  Mr.  Mktcalfx,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,  Mr.   Qtluah,   Mr.   Pktskx,   Mr. 
Harrington,  Ma.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Fasceix, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Drinan,  Idi.  Rieclx, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Danielson  and 
Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.R.    9753.    A  /bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  screen- 
ing and  counseling  of  Americans  with  respect 
to  Tay-Sachs  disease;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  9764.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  protections  and  interesta  of  partlcipanta 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  li£r.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJt.  9766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Folkllfe  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  9766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  UJB.C.  44,  46)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangementa  shaU  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fret, 
Mr.  Halet,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,   Mr.    SxKxs,    Mr.    Bafalis,    Mr. 
Fasckll,  Mr.  OuNTER,  Mr.  Pxppb,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Chappxll, 
Mr.  IifizELL,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.   BuaKx  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  ISr.  Mann)  : 
HH.  9757.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  with  re- 
spect to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the 
Bartram   Trail    as   a   national    scenic    trail: 
to  the   Committee   on   Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
HJt.  9768.  A  bill  to  t&nend  the  Federal  Avl- 
aticn  Act  of  1968  to  require  the  installation 
of  airborne,  cooperative  coUison  avoiaance 
syatems  on  certain  civil  and  military  aircraft. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himseU  and  Mi'. 
Mazzoli)  : 
SH.  9769.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  mdependent 
boards  to  review  the  discharges  and  dismis- 
sals of  servicemen   who  served   during  the 
Vietnam  era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  9760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  1  year  with  regard  to 
the  broadcasting  of  certain  professional  home 
games;  to  the  Comibittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (tor  himself.  Mr.  Ab- 
ends, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Burlison  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son,   Mr.    Fisil,    Mr.    Oilman.    Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Ha^ha,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Ketchum,   Mr.    Lott,   Mr.    Maoican, 
Mr.   Matne,   Mr.   Montgomery,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Quis,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Schxrle)  : 
HJl.  9781.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act  to  eUminate  the  inclusion  of 
agricultural    credit:    to    the    Committee    on 
Banlcing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ship- 
let,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr. 
Won    Pat,   Mr.    Whttten,   and   Mr. 
YouNO  of  Alaska) : 
H.R.  9762.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendmg  Act  to  eliminate   the   mcluslon  of 
agricultural   credit:    to   the    Committee    on 
Bankmg  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 
H.R.  9763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Individual 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
traveling  to  and  from  work  by  means  of  mass 
transportation  faculties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PETTIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  DiNCELL,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hin- 
SKAw,   Mr.   Holifield,   Mr.   Hosmer, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Mobs, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.  Vetset,  and  Mr.  Waloie)  : 
H.R.  9764.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Conservation  Area 
of  the  California  Desert  and  to  provide  for 
the  Immediate  and  future  protection,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  such  public 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PODELL:  ■ 
H.R.  9766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Guglielmo  Mar- 
coni; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mters,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,   Mr.   Smith   of   New   York, 
Mr.  Sntder.  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wig- 
gins, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  ; 
H.R.  9766.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  certain  labor  disputes  in  industries  sub- 
stantially affecting  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
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Davis  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  DxkwiNSKi, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Hastincs,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Hosmxk, 
and  Mr.  McClost  ) : 
H.R.  9767.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
.Ushment  of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shall   have  Jurisdic- 
tion ovei  certain  labor  disputes  In  industries 
substantially    affecting    commerce;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoLiriELO)  : 
HJi.  9768.  A  bill,  authorizes  financial  as- 
sistance for  Service  Employment  and  Rede- 
velopment (SER)  Centers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  9769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
research  and  development  for  Improvement 
in  delivery  of  health  services  to  the  critically 
ill;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
H.R.  9770.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  copper  and  zinc  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9771.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  6-month  em- 
bargo on  the  export  of  all  nonferrous  metals. 
Including  copper  and  zinc,  from  the  United 
states;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  9772.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  remove 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspin, 

Ms.  BoGCs,  Ms.  Bttrke  of  California, 

Mr.  CxrLvzR.  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  MrrcHZU. 

of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 

HJl.  9773.   A  bill   to  improve  the  conduct 

and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 

activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 

such  campaigns:  to  the  Committee  on  House 

-^   Administration. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  9774.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by 
American  famlMes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WTATT: 
H.R.  9775.  /.  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  transcripts  of  agency  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Ms.  Bukke  of  Cali- 
tomla,  Ms.  Chxsholm,  Mr.  Contebs, 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Delltjms,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Oil- 
man,   Mrs.    Green   of   Oregon,    Mr. 
HAMMERscHMmr,     Mr.     Hansen     of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Heckler 
of   Massachusetts,    Mrs.    Holt,   and 
Ms.  Holtcman)  : 
HJi.  9776.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Httn- 
OATS.  Mr.  Mkxds,  Mr.  Melchzr,  Mr. 
Mktcalfs.  Ms.  Minx,  Mr.  Prpprr, 
Mr.  Rkss,  Mr.  Rns,  Mr.  Roc,  Mr. 
Ross,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Ms.  Schroz- 
Da,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  SMrrn  of  New 
Tork,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 


SriaNOTOiT.   Mr.    Waldh,    and   Mr. 
Wtdlxr)  : 

HJl.  9777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Jeannette  Rankin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

HJt.  9778.  A  bill  to  provide  for  notification 
of  Congress  and,  where  necessary,  congres- 
sional veto  of  major  sales  of  arms  to  foreign 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

HJl.  9779.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COUOHUN: 

H.R.  9780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
a  recipient  of  disability  insurance  benefits 
under  title  n  of  such  act  must  wait  for  24 
months  before  becoming  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  medicare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California) : 

HJl.  9781.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  sections 
(authorizing  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance)   of  title   18  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  9782.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9783.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  collection. 
Storage,  and  dissemination  of  information  by 
criminal  data  banks  established  or  supported 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 

HJl.  9784.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Em- 
ployee Labor  Relations  Board  to  regulate 
Federal  labor-management  relations,  and  for 
other  purp>oses:  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OUNTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vanik)  : 

H.R.  9785.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coherent 
national  program  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bell)  : 

HJl.  9786.  A  bill  to  assure  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  by  regiilating  auto- 
matically processed  files  Identifiable  to  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  9787.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Eduction,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities  designed  to  achieve 
educational  equity  for  all  students,  men  and 
women,  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  9788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  1  year  with  respect 
to  certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broad- 
casting of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teams;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 

HJl.  9789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJ.  Res.  696.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 


of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.J.  Res.  697.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  as  envisioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  enactment  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  and  the  accountability 
to  the  people  of  the  executive  as  well  as  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  698.  Joint  resolution,  a  national 
education  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  282.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  wltli  respect  to 
the  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Cong;ress    respecting 
measures  to  deal  with  possible  shortages  of 
No.  2  heating  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HT7BER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  Danhi.,  Jr.,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
WAS! PLzx,  Mr.  Wtatt,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Illinois)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  284.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARRINQTON    (for    himself, 

Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Mallart, 

Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Stokxs)  : 

H.  Res.  520.  Resolution,  an  Inquiry  Into  the 

extent  of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

January  20,  1969,  through  April  30,  1970;  to 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  QUDE: 
HJl.  9790.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Hendilka 
Koenders  Lyne;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  9791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nenlto 
Reyes  Ramos  and   Benedlcto  F.  Ramos;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.RODIMO: 
HJl.  9792.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Juliet 
Elizabeth  Tozzl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VETSEY: 
HJl.  9793.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Earl  Gil- 
ber.  Larry  Collins.  Vem  C.  Parton,  Alexander 
L.  Adams,  and  John  Klnun;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJl.  9794.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harry  F. 
Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

259.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  village  president  and  board  of  tnistees, 
village  of  Park  Forest,  ni.,  relative  to  the  revi- 
sion of  tax  laws  and  freight  rates  to  make 
the  use  of  recycled  materials  competitive 
with  raw  materials,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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NEW  MELONES  DAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Spealcer.  for  many 
years,  environmental  groups  have  argued 
against  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  New  Melones  Dam  in  northern 
California.  I  have  agreed  totally  with 
their  argument  that  this  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers project  is  unneeded  and  potential- 
ly damaging  to  the  area. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  also  took  note  of  this  po- 
tential threat.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
calling  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  Chronicle  editorial. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle] 
Problems  or  the  New  Melones  Dak 

Spanish -speaking  miners  said  the  gold 
nuggets  found  in  the  river  looked  like  melon 
seeds,  and  so  the  site  of  the  little  mining 
camp  alongside  the  Stanislaus  came  to  be 
called  Melones.  It  is  only  a  ghost  camp 
now,  but  it  has  become  the  latest  battlefield 
m  the  unresolved  dispute  between  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  over  water  control. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  wants  to 
dam  the  Stanislaus  near  Sonora  with  a 
gigantic  rock  fill  to  be  known  as  the  New 
Melones  Dam.  It  would  be  as  high  as  a  62- 
story  building  and  one  of  the  largest.  If  not 
the  largest,  structures  of  Its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Impounded  waters  would 
reach  20  miles  back  Into  the  Sierra  foothills 
and  only  Incidentally  submerge  all  that  is 
left  of  the  mining  camp  of  Melones. 

The  Engineers  say  the  dam  is  needed  for 
flood  control.  Irrigation  and  power,  as  well 
as  new  reservoir  recreation  opportunities. 
They  put  a  price  tag  on  the  project  of  $181 
million  in  addition  to  the  $30  million  that 
have  already  been  spent  for  preparatory 
work. 

Conservationists  attacked  with  the  claim 
that  the  Engineers  were  up  to  their  old 
trick  of  building  a  dam  simply  because  a 
river  and  a  canyon  were  undammed.  Notably, 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  said  the 
dam  woxild  hardly  fulfill  the  claims  made 
for  it  because  the  needs  as  depicted  by  the 
Army  Engineers  did  not  exist  in  the  first 
place. 

A  geologist  came  forth  fo  say  the  reser- 
voir wotild  submerge  a  unique  array  of  geo- 
logical phenomena,  speleologists  said  some 
of  the  largest  most  unusual  limestone  caves 
In  California  wovUd  be  Inundated,  and 
sportsmen  and  fishermen  predicted  tragic 
consequences  to  trout  and  other  wUdllfe. 

A  raUylng  cry  for  all  was  the  need  to 
preserve  a  nlne-mUe  stretch  of  the  Stanislaus 
that  annually  attracts  thousands  of  white- 
water  kayakers  and  raftsmen.  It  Is  the  only 
year-round  stretch  of  white  water  left  in 
California  and  It,  too,  would  be  lost. 

Then  the  State  Water  Resources  Board 
said  that  San  Joaquin  ranchers  and  Federal 
officials  have  faUed  to  demonstrate  a  need 
for  all  the  water  that  would  be  stored  be- 
hind the  dam.  The  Board  said  the  reservoir 
could  be  filled  to  only  one-fourth  of  Its  ca- 
pacity. ThU  restriction  would  also  maintain 
ttie  quality  of  water  downstream  In  the 
Sacramesto-San  Joaquin  delU  and.  Inciden- 
tally, preserve  most  of  the  nine  mile  white- 
water  stretch  upstream. 

The  Water  Board  dictum  ralMd  a  totaUy 
new  Issue.  Federal  officials  said  they  cannot 


accept  the  State  order,  because  a  state  can- 
not interfere  with  a  mandate  of  Congress 
that  authorizes  a  dam. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  more  questions 
about  the  dam  than  there  are  answers.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  for  example,  has  under 
consideration  a  petition  for  an  injunction 
filed  by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  on 
the  ground  that  envlroimiental  Impact 
studies  for  the  project  were  Inadequate.  If 
the  court  finds  this  to  be  true,  then  a  new 
element  Is  added. 

UntU  there  are  more  answers,  all  agencies 
Involved  should  move  with  the  utmost  pru- 
dence. A  great  natural  asset — such  as  the 
Stalnslaus — should  not  casually  be  tampered 
with,  for  the  scars  of  bulldozers  take  a  long 
time  to  heal. 


CONCERN  FOR  RIGHTS  AND 
DIGNITY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
Interesting  editorial  from  the  July  19, 
issue  Of  the  Catholic  Standard,  published 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  see 
that  those  who  have  broken  the  law  are 
given  their  due,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  hearings  continuing.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  they  may  prohibit  those  in- 
volved from  gett^  a  fair  trial  in  a  court 
of  law.  they  have  turned  into  a  three- 
ring  circus  which  even  Ringling  Brothers 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  beat.  Judging 
by  some  of  the  letters  and  phone  calls 
received  from  the  viewers,  the  Senate 
committee  members  have  done  more  to 
titillate  the  fantasies  of  the  American 
housewife  than  to  arrive  at  any  perti- 
nent conclusions. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  and  I  com- 
mend the  paper  for  it,  the  proceedings — 

Must  be  conducted  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  decorum  and  with  utmost  concern 
for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  those  who 
testify. 

As  yet  they  have  not,  and  I  doubt  they 
wUl. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Sao  AND  Sordid 

The  Watergate  conspiracy  and  aU  Its  rami- 
fications Is  a  sad  and  sordid  affair.  Unfor- 
tunately, too,  the  conduct  of  the  televised 
Senate  hearings  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
In  terms  of  our  national  Image  and  the  posi- 
tive results  it  purports  to  be  seeking. 

The  headline  from  last  Thursday's  Wash- 
ington Star-News  reads.  "Mitchell's  'Stone 
Wall'  Battered  by  Senators."  It  accvirately 
characterizes  the  treatment  given  former 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  by  a  panel 
of  United  States  Senators  and  staff  attorney? 
during  his  public  appearance  last  week. 

Mr.  MltcheU  on  the  basis  of  his  sworn 
testimony  is  not  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy.  Nor  do  we  Intend  to  come  to  his 
defense.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  ver/"ln- 
telllgent  and  articulate  witness  and  was  ably 
represented  by  extremely  competent  attor- 
neys. Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  by  bU  own  admission,  Is  guilty 


of  extremely  grave  errors  of  Judgment,  and 
perhaps  more.  These  have  resulted  in  crim- 
inal Indictments  and  he  still  may  have  to 
face  additional  criminal  charges.  Neverthe- 
less, under  our  system  of  law  he  Is  entitled 
to  his  day  In  court  and  the  presentation  of 
his  defense,  as  well  as  whatever  arguments 
In  mitigation  he  wls^s  to  present  If  he  Is 
found  guilty. 

In  terms  of  a  legitimate  legislative  pur- 
pose— and  this,  after  all.  Is  the  purpose  of 
legislative  hearings— Mr.  Mitchell's  testimony 
was  not  essential  for  the  committee's  work. 
The  Congress  already  has  more  than  enough 
data  to  draft  legislation  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  Watergate.  Nevertheless,  we  fully 
understand  the  desirabUlty  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
appearance.  His  personal  prestige  as  a  for- 
mer Attorney  General  and  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  legislative  history  so  Im- 
portant to  the  enactment  of  laws. 

The  fact  U,  however,  that  throughout  his 
testimony  Mr.  Mitchell  was  badgered,  ridi- 
culed and  even  vllUfled.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tlons  asked  him  were  clearly  Uiadmlsslble  In 
a  court  of  law.  Some  were  speeches  rather 
than  questions.  He  was.  In  a  real  sense,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  type  of  treatment  for 
which  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  was 
criticized  and  censured.  If  it  was  wrong 
then,  it  Is  wrong  now. 

It  would  appear  that  this  committee  was 
more  Interested  In  excorUtlng  the  former 
Attorney  General  than  In  developing  a  back- 
ground for  legislative  purposes. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  hearings  have 
not  compromised  the  possibility  of  a  fair 
trial  for  Mr.  Mitchell,  or  any  other  witness, 
or  for  obtaining  convictions  In  such  trials  If 
that  U  warranted  by  the  facts.  We  believe 
that  under  the  American  system  a  person 
should  be  tried,  and  this  Includes  Intense 
cross-examination.  In  courts  of  law  for  the 
crimes  with  which  they  may  be  charged. 
Televised  hearings  are  not  the  pUce  for  this 
Too  many  mistakes  have  been  made  In  the 
past  to  allow  it  to  continue. 

For  many  years  now  the  courts  of  our  coun- 
try have  resisted  attempts  to  introduce  live 
radio  and  TV  coverage  of  their  proceedings. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  At  the  very  least 
a  court  appearance  U  an  extremely  emotional 
and  trying  experience.  To  add  the  confusion 
created  by  the  presence  of  cameras  and  mi- 
crophones and  the  witnesses'  knowledge  that 
every  word  of  testimony  is  being  transmitted 
instantly  to  thousands  and  perhaps  millions 
of  listeners  places  an  unconscionable  burden 
on  those  who  have  to  testify.  WhUe  the  pub- 
lics right  to  know"  can  Justify  live  TV  and 
radio  coverage  of  legislative  hearings,  such 
proceedings.  It  seems  to  us,  must  be  con- 
ducted  with  the  highest  degree  of  decorum 
and  with  utmost  concern  for  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  those  who  testify. 


GRIZZLY  BEAR  SHOULD  BE  ON 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES  LIST 

flON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  VntOINZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVB3 
Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr^  Speaker,  the 
strongest  land  mammal  In  North  Amer- 
ica and  one  of  the  most  Intelligent  Is  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  extinct.  The  griz- 
Bly  bear,  the  symbol  of  wild  America, 
has  already  had  16  different  subspecies 
and  species  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
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Earth.  The  relentless  persecution  of  the 
magnificent  giant  is  a  shameful  chapter 
In  the  conservaticHi  of  our  wildlife  heri- 
tage. And  the  Federal  Government  Is 
largely  responsible. 

No  creature  can  sxiffer  carnage  as  has 
the  grizzly  and  be  expected  to  survive. 
The  U.S.  Government  should  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  keep  the  grizzly  from 
passing  its  vanishing  point. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  asking 
him  to  place  the  grizzly  bear  on  the 
endangered  species  list,  thereby  offering 
it  Federal  protection,  and  further  pro- 
tect the  threatened  animal  by  stopping 
hunting  of  the  grizzly  in  national  forests. 

In  my  letter  I  called  the  Secretary's 
attention  to  published  Interior  Depart- 
ment figiires  reporting  fewer  than  1,000 
grizzly  bears  in  the  United  States.  The 
Interior  Department  publication. 
"Theatened  WUdlife  of  the  United 
States,"'  also  indicates  that  wilderness 
areas  are  needed  to  preserve  these  re- 
maining animals.  I  have  asked  that  the 
grizzly  bear  gets  the  added  protection 
it  needs  to  stirvive  and  grow.  I  urge 
others  to  do  likewise. 

The  alarming  reduction  in  numbers 
and  the  plight  of  the  grizzly  at  the  hand 
of  man  are  revealed  in  an  interesting 
article  in  the  July  1973  edition  of  En- 
vironmental Equality  magazine.  The  au- 
thor, Steven  Seater.  is  a  staff  biologist 
for  the  Defenders  of  WUdlife  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  His  article  is  interesting 
reading,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view It.  I  insert  the  article  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  article  follows : 

Vanishinc  Point:   The  Ouzzlt  Beak 
(By  Steven  Seater) 

For  centuries,  before  the  first  white  man 
set  foot  In  North  America,  the  grizzly  was  the 
most  dominant  species  on  the  continent.  It 
ruled  a  vast  domain  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  Its  numbers 
were  estimated  at  well  over  a  million — prob- 
ably closer  to  four  million  if  you  add  the 
territories  of  western  Canada  and  Alaska. 

Left  undisturbed  by  the  Indians  and  early 
White  settlers  who  shared  Its  land,  the  giant 
bear  was  free  to  roam  where  It  pleased.  The 
few  braves  that  were  able  to  kill  a  grizzly 
kept  Its  claws  as  a  symbol  of  their  great 
hunting  skill,  and  often  ate  the  bear's  heart 
In  hopes  of  gaining  the  grizzly's  great  courage 
and  strength.  All  of  this  was  changed  with 
the  Introduction  of  the  repeating  rifle. 

According  to  naturalist  Oeorge  Ooodwln. 
"Before  the  use  of  repeating  rifles,  the  grizzly 
was  Lord  over  all  It  surveyed.  It  openly  took 
what  It  wanted  and  none  dared  question  Its 
right.  With  the  Introduction  of  modem  fire- 
arms, the  grizzly  recognized  defeat  and  has 
taught  Its  children  to  shun  the  highways  of 
civilization  and  seek  safety  In  flight  when 
the  bated  scent  of  man  flows  down  the 
breeze."  Now,  hunting,  poisoning  and  gov- 
ernment "management"  programs  are  push- 
ing this  giant  to  extinction.  Tet  It  remains  m 
the  most  splendid  of  creatures. 

The  grizzly  Is  the  strongest  land  mammal 
In  North  America — nearly  1,300  pounds  of 
muscle.  When  standing  on  Its  haunches,  a 
full-grown  grizzly  may  be  eight  to  ten  feet 
tall  and  capable  of  q>rlntlng  at  over  80  miles 
per  hour.  Its  strength  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated only  If  felt  or  observed. 

Enos  R.  Mills  tells  of  a  grtsdy  that  was 
cornered  by  dogs  and  horsemen.  The  bear 
lunged  at  his  attackers,  breakliig  one  horw'k 
Jaw  with  a  single  swipe  of  his  grsat  paw.  and 
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with  a  second  blow  broke  three  ribs  of  the 
other  horse  as  he  escaped.  Another  story  tells 
of  a  cub  which  was  captured  and  taken  to 
a  ranch  In  Colorado.  A  heavy  collar  and  chain 
were  attached  to  the  cub  before  It  was  placed 
In  a  cage.  The  chain  was  then  passed  through 
the  bars  of  the  cage  and  attached  to  a  large 
post.  That  night  the  cub's  enraged  mother 
visited  the  ranch,  defeated  a  whole  pack  of 
dogs,  demolished  the  cage,  snapped  the  chain 
and  left  with  her  cub. 

The  grizzly  Is  more  than  a  ferocious,  power- 
ful giant — be  Is  a  highly  Intelligent  animal  as 
well.  Dr.  William  Hornady  once  prepared  a 
list  of  the  20  most  Intelligent  animals.  He 
based  his  ratings  on  ten  separate  factors. 
According  to  his  tests,  the  chimpanzee  rated 
highest  with  a  score  of  926  out  of  a  possible 
1,000.  The  grizzly  bear  received  a  rating  of 
Tas,  higher  than  the  gorilla,  wolf,  coyote  or 
red  fox.  While  the  grizzly  made  a  lower  score 
on  the  memory  test  than  did  the  chimpanzee. 
It  actually  scored  higher  on  the  reasoning 
test. 

Although  the  bear's  high  degree  of  mtel- 
llgence  has  not  been  widely  recognized.  Its 
ferocity  has.  Many  writers  have  accused  the 
grizzly  of  being  Inordinately  aggressl  e  and 
prone  to  launching  unprovolred  attacks 
against  man.  Knowledgeable  outdoorsmen, 
however,  are  convinced  that  unprovoked  at- 
tacks are  rare.  Iheodore  Roosevelt  wrote. 
"No  grizzly  will  assail  a  man  unprovoked  .  .  . 
though  If  he  is  wounded  or  thinks  himself 
cornered  he  wUl  attack  his  foes  with  a  head- 
long, reckless  fury  that  renders  him  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  wUd  beasts."  Old 
Moee,  a  Colorado  grizzly.  Is  said  to  have 
killed  five  men.  However,  the  men  were  hunt- 
ers who  had  brought  the  bear  to  bay  and 
were  mtent  on  killing  It.  In  reality,  the 
grizzly  generally  shuns  man.  When  attacked 
or  molested,  however,  be  Is  quick  to  defend 
himself.  Otir  ethic  seems  to  approve  of  this 
trait  In  ourselves,  but  condemns  the  grizzly 
as  a  ferocious  killer  for  doing  the  same. 

It  Is  true  that  a  few  seemingly  unprovoked 
attacks  on  man  have  occurred;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  actually  motivated  the  bear  in  ques- 
tion to  strike  out.  For  example,  a  hiker  may 
be  set  upon  by  an  angry  grizzly,  not  realiz- 
ing that  the  bear  is  protecting  her  cubs  which 
are  hidden  out  of  sight.  For  this  reason, 
hikers  in  grizzly  cotintry  are  advised  to  wear 
bells  so  as  to  warn  the  bear  of  their  ap- 
proach. If  given  sufflclent  warning,  grizzlies 
will  normally  leave  an  area  when  humans 
appro<u;h  (female  grizzlies  are  devoted 
mothers  and  will  go  to  almost  any  length 
to  protect  their  cubs).  A  bear  may  also  at- 
tack a  man  as  a  result  of  persecution  by 
other  men  in  the  past.  Man's  history  of 
trophy  hunting  makes  the  very  idea  of  un- 
provoked attack  meaningless. 

Needless  to  say,  though,  a  determined 
grizzly  can  make  short  work  of  a  man.  Such 
was  the  case  of  Frenchy  Duret,  a  notorious 
trapper  who  had  accounted  for  numerous 
grl^llea. 

One  day,  Duret  came  upon  a  large  grlazly 
held  In  one  of  his  traps.  Re  approached  the 
tortured  beast,  whose  hind  foot  was  nearly 
crushed  In  the  Jagged  toothed  Jaws  of  the 
trao.  Duret  raised  hla  rifle  and  fired.  The 
bullet  tore  into  the  bear's  body,  but  failed 
to  strike  a  vital  spot.  Before  Duret  could 
chamber  another  round,  the  enraged  animal 
broke  loose  from  the  trap  with  a  mighty 
lunge  and  fell  upon  him.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  short  moments,  the  liear  left  the  trapper 
a  horribly  twisted  and  disfigured  wreck  who 
later  died  In  aconlzlng  pain. 

There  to  little  doubt  that  the  grtssly  Is 
the  most  aggressive  of  bean.  A  oompsclson 
of  the  behavior  of  trapped  bean  of  dUTersnt 
species  by  biologist  Charles  Jonkel  revealed 
the  grimly  to  be  by  far  the  most  aggressive 
and  vocal.  According  to  Jonkel,  trapped 
grlzBlles  became  so  enraged  that  they  dam- 
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aged  nearby  trees  with  a  frightful  vengence 
and  repeatedly  charged  their  captors  until 
subdued  with  drugs.  Trapped  black  bean 
were  docUe  In  comparison  and  even  polar 
beara  exhibited  considerably  less  aggression. 
If  captured  as  a  cub,  the  grizzly  can  be 
completely  domesticated.  This  is  undoubted- 
ly true  since  the  trained  bears  in  circuses 
are  European  brown  bears  and  Russian 
bears — both  of  which  are  subspecies  of  the 
grizzly.  Oddly  enough,  the  less  aggressive 
b:a;k  bear  does  not  tame  as  well  and  usually 
becomes  untrustworthy  when  full-grown. 

rAltOTTS    OtTTLAWS 

The  grlsszly's  diet  consists  of  all  types  of 
vegetable  matter  including  roots,  tubers, 
grasses  and  fruits.  Orubs  and  Insects  are  also 
relished,  and.  when  available,  fish  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  animal's  diet.  They  rarely 
take  healthy  big  game  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  usually  cannot  catch  such  animals. 
Moose,  elk,  pronghorn  and  mule  deer  are  all 
too  fast,  while  the  massive  bison  weighs  two 
to  three  times  as  much  as  a  grizzly  and  has 
the  backing  of  numerous  comrades.  Under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  In  Yellowstone 
Park  where  elk  are  over-abundant  and  the 
wlntere  are  harsh,  grizzlies  prey  upon  sick 
and  dying  anUnals.  as  well  as  healthy  ones 
which  may  become  bogged  down  In  deep 
snow. 

Occasionally,  a  grizzly  turns  livestock 
klUer;  however,  claims  of  cattle  killing  were, 
and  still  are,  greatly  exaggerated.  Usually, 
the  evidence  against  the  grizzly  Is  entirely 
circumstantial.  Most  knowledgeable  wildlife 
biologists  feel  that  what  usually  happens  is 
that  a  steer  wlU  die  from  disease,  or  from  eat- 
ing poisonous  plants,  or  is  killed  by  a  moun- 
tain lion;  then  a  grizzly  happens  along  and 
feeds  on  the  carcase.  Unfortunately,  the  bear 
leaves  his  tracks  near  the  dead  steer  and  Is 
Immediately  branded  a  stock  killer. 

Early  accounts  of  the  cruel  contests  be- 
tween grizzlies  and  bulls  describe  the  bear  as 
being  reluctant  to  attack.  This  tends  to  sup- 
port the  claim  that  the  bear  was  disinclined 
to  attack  domestic  cattle  as  well. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  out- 
law grizzlies  who  became  legends  in  their 
own  time.  Old  Moee  of  Colorado  and  Two 
Toes  of  Montana  are  among  the  most  In- 
famous stock  killera.  Bloody  Paws  held  the 
record  for  the  number  of  livestock  killed. 
Between  1869-1893,  she  is  said  to  have  killed 
S70  domestic  animals,  although  this  figure  is 
most  likely  exaggerated. 

The  actual  magnitude  of  bear  predatlon  on 
livestock  is  revealed  by  a  study  made  In 
Alaska  In  19M.  According  to  Schoomnaker, 
of  a  total  of  IM  livestock  deaths,  only  one 
animal  was  definitely  believed  to  have  been 
killed  by  bean. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  of  the  bean 
known  to  have  been  stock  killers  had  either 
been  Injured  by  steel  leg-hold  traps  or  were 
previously  wounded  by  huntere.  Bloody  Paws, 
when  killed,  w»s  found  to  have  three  old 
bullet  wouxids  on  her  body.  Old  Moss  had 
been  mutUatsd  In  a  tr^,  losing  two  toes  to 
the  serrated  Jaws.  Mutilation  of  one  kind  or 
another  was  rsqwnslbis  for  causing  the  great 
outlaw  bean  to  turn  to  kUUng  d<nnestlc  ani- 
mals. Much  aa  the  man-eating  tiger  resorts  to 
killing  htunans  for  sustananoe,  often  as  the 
result  of  man-induced  injuries,  so  also  does 
the  Injured  grlzsly  turn  from  its  natural  prey 
to  livestock. 

Most  grizzly  bear  mutilations  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  steel  Jaw.  leg-hold  trap.  In  the 
old  days,  the  standard  bear  trap  had  a  Jaw 
q>read  of  about  18  by  18  inches  and  a  few 
maasuisd  as  much  ss  33  by  33  Inches.  Most 
bad  asnatsd  Jaws  and  were  powered  by 
sfessl  T"^**g"  up  to  two  feet  in  length.  When 
the  Jaws  snapped  shut  they  did  so  with  bone- 
cniahtng  force,  and  the  cruel  teeth  bit 
deeply  into  the  bear's  flash.  The  despents 
struggle  of  a  grlasly  to  sso^m  from  the  grip 
of  one  of  tbess  tortiirs  devices  was  horrible 
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Indeed.  Often  a  bear  would  sever  his  paw  to 
free  himself.  Also,  it  wasn't  unusual  for  a 
panic-stricken  bear  to  literally  shatter  all 
of  Its  teeth  on  the  trap  in  an  effort  to  escape. 
Little  wonder  that  bean  so  severely  muti- 
lated resorted  to  kUling  sluggish  livestock 
In  lieu  of  purauing  their  natural  prey. 

1.188  THAN  800  BXMAIN 

Few,  if  any.  animals  have  been  subjected 
to  ss  cruel  and  Intense  persecution  as  the 
grialj.  Fully  16  different  species  and  sub- 
ipecles  have  been  slaughtered  mto  extlnc- 
Uon.  The  Mendoclna  and  Henshaw's  grizzly 
were  extirpated  in  the  late  18808,  and  the 
California  Coast  and  Klamath  races  were 
gone  by  the  early  1900s,  as  were  the  Tejon 
and  Southern  California  grizzlies.  At  least 
nine  other  sub-species  also  Joined  the  In- 
creasing list  of  extinct  animals. 

As  a  result  of  this  persecution,  a  symbol 
of  wild  America  has  been  largely  extermi- 
nated in  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States.  The  situation  In  western  Canada 
and  Alaska  Is  not  encouraging,  while  in 
U»iieo,  the  bear  may  already  be  gone. 
AMordlng  to  Dr.  Kal  Ciury-Lindahl,  a  biol- 
ogist and  conservation  expert  for  the  United 
Nations,  the  Mexican  grizzly  was  thought 
to  be  extinct  In  1963.  However,  five  yean 
later,  a  remnant  population  of  30  to  40 
bean  was  discovered  in  the  Sierra  del  Nldo 
of  central  Chihuahua.  These  were  extermi- 
nated by  poisoning  a  few  yean  later.  In 
1»«,  another  group  was  found  In  Sierra 
Madre,  but  the  present  status  of  these  last 
(orvivon  is  uncertain.  | 

The     Invention     of     higb-powered     rlfies 
marked   the   beginning   of   the   end   for   the 
grUaly.  Big  bore  rifles  like  the  Sharps  came 
Into  use  at  about  the  same  time  that  do- 
mestic animals   were   Introduced   onto   the 
grtBlj'a  range.  The  stockmen  branded  the 
big  bear  as  a  bloodthlnty  killer  of  their  sheep 
»nd  cattle    and    waged    a    war    against    it. 
Cash  bounties  were  offered   to  all   huntera 
for  the  kUllng  of  grizzlies.  Steel  traps  and 
poisons  were  later  added  as  a  means  of  fur- 
ther reducing  the  bear's  population.  Faced 
by  an   onslaught    of   this    magnitude,    the 
grISKly  edged   steadily   closer   to   extinction. 
From  1937  to  the  present,  the  VS.  De- 
psrtment  of  Interior  claims  credit  for  poi- 
soning, trapping  or  shooting  about   25,000 
bean,  a  signlflcant  percentage  of  which  were 
•urely  grizElles.   (No  one  knows  how  many 
were  poisoned  and  wandered  off  to  die  in 
remote    areas,    never    to    be    found.)    This 
«rnage  was,  and  stiU  is.  carried  out  as  part 
of  Interior's  "predator  contrtd"  program,  de- 
fined to  elUnlnate  predatory  animals  from 
both  public  and  private  western  lands  in 
orter  to  free  the  territory  for  western  llve- 
nock  ralsere  to  graze  their  sheep  and  cattle 
In  1970,  the  Interior  Department  Bureau 
«  Sport   Fisheries    and    WUdlife    estimated 
»Ma  mere  800  grizzly  bean  were  left  In  the 
owted  States.  In  little  more  than  a  hun- 
Wd  yean,  the  white  man  has  teducMl  the 
P»nrs  population  from  about  1 JJ  million  to 
MSI  than  800— a  reduction  of  over  90  percent. 
Ofthe  800  grlzBllea  which  remain  in  the 
"•wwn  United  Statea.  nuMt  are  found  in  a 
SI!!r*,V°^**°'"  ■twtchlng  from  Qlactsr  Na- 
HOM  P»rk  south  to  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Woo  National  Parks.  By  far  the  largest  con- 
Z»^2lf2_^    ^*^*^  bean  la  In  the  Tellow- 
"«»•  ecosystem.  Though  ostensibly  protected 
ta  IS    *"**'"'   **'"  grizzly  population  there 
■  ssnously  threatened  by  unsound  manage- 
"Mt  practloBS  of  the  Interior  Department's 
«»tt«»nal  Park  Service.  Outside  the  confines 
Mthepark  in  Montana,  the  bear  is  fair  game 
for  trophy  hunien. 

^e  situation  In  Yellowstone  National 
™«  requires  special  attention,  for  It  is  the 
««  major  refuge  the  griszly  has  in  the 
*««n  states.  The  trouble  there  stems 
"«B>  the  fact  that  many  grizzlies  in  and 
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outside  the  park  congregate  at  open-pit  gar- 
bage dumps  during  the  summer  months. 
These  animals  have  become  accustomed  to 
eating  garbage  and  are  In  fact  dependent 
upon  it.  as  would  be  expected  since  they 
have  been  frequenting  disposal  areas  for 
over  80  yean.  In  effect,  garbage  has  been  an 
Integral  part  of  the  TeUowstone  ecosystem 
for  nearly  a  century.  Several  yean  ago.  Na- 
tional Park  Services  authorities  decided  that 
it  was  necessary  to  return  the  YeUowstone 
grizzly  population  to  a  truly  wild  state.  It 
was  feared  that  grlzzllee  used  to  feeding  in 
garbage  dumps  would  eventuaUy  Invade 
campgrounds  in  search  of  food,  thus  In- 
creasing the  possibUlty  of  dangerous  bear- 
man  encoimtere.  The  problem  was  how  this 
transition  could   best  be  accomplished. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Dn.  Frank  and  John  Craighead  were 
asked  to  prep«u«  a  management  plan  for  Yel- 
lowstone's grizzlies.  The  Cralgheads  began 
their  research  on  grizzlies  in  1969  and  since 
then  have  captured,  examined  and  released 
.over  560  bean.  AddltlonaUy,  they  have  Un- 
mobiUzed  and  color-marked  over  250  grizzlies 
and  put  In  over  40,000  man-houn  carefuUy 
studying  their  activities  and  behavior.  This 
work  has  undoubtedly  made  the  Cralgheads 
the  pre-eminent  grizzly  bear  biologists  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Cralgheads  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Park  Service  in  which  they  recommended  that 
the  grizzly  population  be  returned  to  a  nat- 
ural state  by  closing  the  open-pit  garbage 
dumps  over  an  eight  to  ten  year  period.  They 
emphasized  that  tmder  no  circumstances 
should  the  dumps  be  rapidly  phased  out. 
Such  precipitous  action  wotild  have  disas- 
trous consequences  for  the  YeUowstone  griz- 
zlies with  their  long-established  tradition  of 
feeding  on  garbage.  Incredibly,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice chose  to  Ignore  the  Craighead  report  and 
established  a  "management"  program  based 
on  hypotheses  supported  by  little  or  no  data 
Instead  of  a  gradual  phase-out,  the  Park 
Service  chose  to  foUow  a  reckless  course  and 
close  the  dtmips  in  rapid  succession.  Illogi. 
cally,  the  Service  assumed  that  this  pre- 
cipitous action  would  cause  those  bean 
which  had  fed  at  garbage  dumps  to  return 
to  the  back-country  where  they  belonged, 
and  that  the  few  bean  that  faUed  to  do  so 
could  be  dispatched  with  no  ill  effects  to  the 
overall  population. 

The  Park  Service  management  program 
has  been  in  effect  for  five  yean  and  is  an 
imquallfied  disaster.  Instead  of  obediently 
returning  to  the  backcountry  and  feeding  on 
wild  foods,  grizzlies  suddenly  deprived  of  gar- 
bage not  only  continued  to  seek  food  in  areas 
they  had  long  frequented,  but  also  began  to 
Invade  campgrounds  and  developed  areas  In 
increasing  numben.  Instead  of  lessening  the 
chance  of  bear-man  encounten,  the  Park 
Service  program  has  increased  them.  Last 
June.  YeUowstone  witnessed  Its  first  grimly, 
caused  fatality  since  1916.  when  a  young  man 
was  attacked  and  klUed  by  a  grizzly  near  Old 
Faithful.  Moreover,  the  grizzly  bear  death 
rate  is  now  more  than  twice  the  birth  rate, 
with  91  beara  dying  from  all  causes  In  1971- 
73. 

UTUrcnoN  bt  ibss? 

In  an  effort  to  convince  the  Park  Service 
that  their  program  had  faUed  miserably,  Dr 
John  Craighead  presented  hU  findings  at  a 
meeting  held  early  last  fall.  He  began  by 
showing  the  results  of  a  computer  analysto 
of  data  he  and  hU  brother  had  gathered  on 
the  dynamic  processes  of  growth  and  decline 
of  the  grizzly  population  within  the  Yellow- 
stone ecosystem.  Data  for  the  pre-manage- 
ment  period  (1969-1967)  were  compared  with 
data  for  the  period  of  mismanagement  (1968- 
1971).  The  results  were  startling:  During 
1969-1967  the  YeUowstone  grizzly  population 
was  slowly  growing  with  an  annual  incre- 
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ment  of  1.7  bean,  but  during  I96a-l971  the 
population  was  shown  to  be  crashing  with 
more  than  twice  as  many  bean  dying  as 
were  being  born.  Moreover,  Dr.  Craighead's 
data  showed  that  unless  the  current  manage- 
ment program  is  terminated,  the  grizzly  bear 
within  the  Yellowfctone  ecosystem  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  extinct  by  1908,  and  quite 
possibly  sooner. 

How  was  the  Craighead  presentation  re- 
ceived by  the  Park  Service?  It  wasnt— he  was 
rebuffed  and  his  data  branded  false-  yet 
none  of  the  Park  Service  biologists  'come 
close  to  hU  expertise  or  yean  of  experience. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  National  Park  Service 
bureaucrats  made  an  arbitrary  decision 
which  proved  wrong;  but  rather  than  admit 
thu,  they  may  have  condemned  the  last 
significant  grizzly  bear  population  in  the 
West  to  extinction  by  their  intransigence. 

The  open-pit  dumps  have  been  closed  and 
probably  cannot  be  reopened  r  But  it  would 
be  possible  to  provide  the  hungry  grlzzUes 
with  garbage  which  could  be  dumped  at 
increasing  distances  from  developed  areas 
and  campgrounds  in  decreasing  amoimts 
This  would  help  to  lure  the  bean  away  from' 
areas  of  human  activity  and  could  provide 
the  necessary  supplemental  food  for  the 
period  of  transition. 

Troublesome  bean  are  now  either  dis- 
patched or  translocated  to  areas  surround- 
ing national  forests.  The  translocated  beara 
that  do  not  return  to  the  Parte  often  faU 
prey  to  trophy  hunten  in  Montana  and  Wy- 
oming, where  the  bear  is  considered  a  "big 
game"  animal.  To  alleviate  this,  aU  huntini 
within  national  forests  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming  should  be  suspended  Immediately 
It  U  doubtful  the  grizzly  can  withstand  the" 
pressure  much  longer. 

Moreover,  the  grizzly  should  be  placed  on 
the  Interior  Departments  Endangered  Spe- 
cies List  for  added  protection.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  it  has  passed  the  biological 
point  of  no  return,  as  Interior  has  done  to 
the  past  with  so  many  other  animals 

Finally,  those  bean  which  have  been  trans- 
located to  other  parts  of  the  Yellowstone 
ecosystem  but  consistently  return  should  not 
be  dispatched  or  placed  in  zooe.  Federal  agen- 
cies should  begin  a  program  of  reintroducing 
the  grizzly  to  parts  of  its  former  range  Yet 
as  late  as  January  of  this  year.  Interior  De-' 
partment  officials  were  stUl  holding  out  hope 
that  the  plan  could  be  salvaged.  AssistMt 
Secretary  of  Interior  Nathaniel  Reed  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  "we  realize  the  death 
*'"1*J'  exceeding  the  birth  rate  in  the 
park.  We  had  anticipated  that  when  we  shut 
down  the  garbage  dumps.  But  we  expect  It 
to  level  off.  We  have  more  time  than  the 
Cralgheads  say." 

TTie  only  hopeful  sign  at  present  Is  the 
fact  that  a  new  National  Park  Service  Direc- 
tor. Ronald  Walker,  was  appointed  a  few 
months  ago.  Hopefully,  he  will  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  problem  and  adopt  a  sensible 
plan  for  protecting  the  animals  before  it  Is 
too  late.  To  do  so,  however,  he  would  have 
to  overcome  the  Park  Service's  entrenched 
bureaucratic  inertia  which  now  hPs  a  vested 
interest  in  continuing  the  discredited  man- 
awment  plan  Oiey  have  been  defending  for 
th^  last  few  yean. 

The  grlzzlv  is  one  of  the  larseat  and  most 
powerful  carnivores  to  walk  the  earth  If  we 
are  to  insure  him  a  place  In  the  wildlife  heri- 
tage of  future  ireneratlons,  we  must  act  now 
We  must  demand  that  the  pi^mer  conserva-' 
tion  action  he  taken  Immediately.  Otherwise. 
this  unique  and  awesome  giant  Is  surelv 
doomed. 

If  you  wish  to  comment  or  obtain  more  In- 
formation on  the  Oovemment  "manage- 
ment" of  the  Grizzly  bear,  you  may  write  to: 
The  Honorable  Ronald  Walker.  Director.  Nal 
tional  Park  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Washtogton.  D.C.  30340. 
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FLOYD  ARTHUR  "BALDY"  HARPER, 
RIP 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  consider  ourselves  students  of 
liberty  have  lost  a  friend — I  enclose  the 
RIP  by  my  friend,  Murry  Rothbard.  be- 
cause he  says  it  so  well. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  "Baldy" 
was  in  March  1970.  I  told  my  neighbor 
Art  Van  Slyke,  of  WUder,  Idaho,  that 
I  was  going  to  attend  a  seminar  where 
Baldy  Harper  was  one  of  the  teachers. 

Art  Van  Slyke,  a  former  student  of 
Baldy's,  said  to  me: 

Baldy  Harper  was  the  most  thoughtful 
Individual  I  have  ever  met. 

Another  friend  of  naine  and  of  liberty, 
Ralph  Smeed  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  said  to 
me: 

Baldy  Harper  added  compassion  to  the 
Libertarian  movement,  and  Is  to  me  like 
sunshine  to  a  crop  of  corn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  my  friends.  Art 
Van  Slyke  and  Ralph  Smeed,  were  right. 
My  friendship  and  correspondence  with 
Baldy  Harper  continued  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  lost  a  friend,  but  not 
his  ideas.  In  my  last  letter  from  Baldy. 
he  said: 

If  freedom  could  only  be  bought  lUce  Qre 
Insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  it  cannot  be 
bought  like  fire  insiu-ance,  but  long  live 
liberty  and  the  ideas  of  my  friend. 

The  article  follows: 

Floto  Asthuk  "Baldt"  Haspeb,  RIP 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  April  21,  Dr. 
F.  A.  "Baldy"  Harper  died  suddenly,  of  a 
heart  attack,  at  the  age  of  68.  To  say  that 
Baldy's  death  Is  an  Irreparable  loss,  per- 
sonally and  In  every  other  way,  to  the  liber- 
tarlan  movement,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of 
understatement.  Ever  since  he  came  to  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education  In  1946, 
as  Its  chief  economist  and  theoretician,  Baldy 
Harper,  In  a  very  real  sense,  has  been  the 
libertarian  movement.  For  aU  these  years, 
this  gentle  and  lovable  man.  this  wise  and 
Socratlc  teacher,  has  been  the  heart  and  soul 
and  nerve  center  of  the  libertarian  cause. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Baldy  In 
the  winter  of  1946-47,  and  from  that  first 
meeting,  be  became  my  first  dear  friend  and 
mentor  In  the  libertarian  movement.  And  I 
was  scarcely  an  isolated  exEunple.  For  years 
before  and  ever  since,  Baldy  Harper  carried  on 
an  enormous  and  inspiring  correspondence, 
seeking  out  all  promising  libertarians,  en- 
couraging any  signs  of  their  productivity,  by 
his  wise  teaching  and  example  developing  a 
large  and  devoted  following  of  friends  and 
students.  The  thought  of  never  again  receiv- 
ing one  of  Baldy's  famous  cryptic  and  aUu- 
slve  hand-written  notes  is  almost  enough  to 
move  one  to  tears.  The  last  letter  I  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  a  brief  week  or  two  before 
his  death,  was  typical:  a  glowing  note  about 
his  discovery  of  a  brUIlant  young  mathe- 
matics professor  who  is  anxious  to  move  Into 
the  field  of  Austrian  economics  and  to  re- 
fute the  fallacies  of  orthodox  mathematical 
economics. 

It  was  Baldy's  burden,  which  he  bore  with 
his  tisual  uncomplaining  grace,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  a  veritable  "lost  genera- 
tion" from  the  lll>ertarlan  point  of  view. 
In  the  late  19403.  there  were  some  liber- 
tartans  and  free-market  economists  of  the 
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Ludwlg  von  Mlses  generation  or  slightly 
younger:  men  then  In  their  60'b.  such  as 
Mises,  Fred  Falrchlld.  Wlllford  I.  King.  And 
there  were  a  few  of  us  youngsters  coming  up. 
But  in  his  vital  "middle  generation."  there 
was  only  Baldy:  all  of  the  other  InteUectuals 
of  his  day  were  leftists  and  statists.  And  so 
Baldy  simply  set  out,  in  his  quiet  and  gen- 
tle way,  to  create  a  body  of  students  and 
followers.  In  thoee  early  days  at  FKE,  for 
example,  almost  every  staff  member  had 
been  brought  into  the  movement  by  Baldy: 
W.  M.  Curtlaa,  Paul  Polrot,  Ivan  Bierly.  KUls 
Lamlmrn.  all  students  of  Baldy  at  Cornell. 
Baldy  was  indeed  a  notable  Inspiration  and 
guide  for  young  people,  and  his  followers 
are  now  everywhere  in  the  libertarian  world. 
There  were  scarcely  any  of  us  touched  by  his 
special  magic  who  did  not  come  to  love 
Baldy  as  a  mentor  and  a  friend. 

Baldy  to  those  days  contributed  .some 
Vital  works  to  the  libertarian  literature;  per- 
haps the  most  memorable  was  his  great  anti- 
war pamphlet,  Jn  Search  of  Peace,  and  his 
magnum  opua.  Liberty:  A  Path  to  its  Re- 
covery, which  brought  to  libertarian  theory 
an  abiding  concern  for  human  variety  and 
diversity  which  reflected  Baldy's  lifelong 
Interest  In  the  "hard"  and  the  biological 
sciences.  But  Baldy's  abidmg  passion  was  a 
deep  concern  for  strategy,  for  development  of 
a  strategic  theory  and  practice  for  the  lib- 
ertarian cause.  It  was  out  of  this  concern 
for  strategy  that  Baldy  developed  his  life- 
long dream,  his  vision  of  the  course  which 
llbertarUna  must  take  for  ultimate  victory. 
He  saw  that  the  nub  and  the  heart  of  lib- 
ertarian strategy  must  be  Ideas  and  schol- 
arship, that  actlvtsm  could  never  succeed 
unless  Informed  by  a  body  of  Ideas  and  re- 
search on  the  deepest  and  moat  advanced 
levels.  Baldy's  great  vision  was  to  guide  and 
develop  a  body  of  libertarian  scholarship 
and  research. 

In  pursuit  of  this  dream,  Baldy  Harper 
moved  in  1958  to  the  WlUlam  Volker  Fund, 
of  Burllngame,  California,  which  had  been 
engaged  In  the  vital  task  of  discovering  and 
sponsoring  libertarian  and  allied  scholars  in 
all  related  fields  and  disciplines,  and  In  aid- 
ing and  publishing  their  work  as  individuals. 
completely  separate  from  their  universities 
or  from  such  Establishment-agencies  as  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  The  Volker 
Fund  concept:  of  discovering  and  aiding 
libertarian  scholars,  and  of  bringing  them 
together  in  meetings  and  conferences,  was 
an  unsung  task  of  enormous  importance 
which  developed  and  held  together  liber- 
tarian scholars  during  the  lonely  years  of 
the  19408  and  60s.  By  the  end  of  the  608, 
Baldy  saw  the  Importance  of  establishing  the 
Volker  activities  on  a  permanent,  funded 
basis;  and  he  moved  to  transfer  the  bulk 
of  the  Volker  funds  to  a  new  Institute  for 
Humane  Studies,  which  would  expand  the 
Volker  concept  and  would  provide  a  perma- 
nent home  for  libertarian  fellowships,  schol- 
arships, conferences,  and  publications.  An 
endowed  IHS  would  have  been  of  Inestimable 
and  Incalculable  value  for  the  libertarian 
cause,  and  the  fulfillment  of  Baldy's  lifelong 
dream.  Then,  in  1962,  just  at  the  point  of 
consummating  the  new  IHS,  for  various  per- 
sonal and  ideological  reasons  the  Volker 
Fund  collapsed,  and  Its  funds  were  forever 
lost  to  the  cause  of  libertarian  scholarship. 

Faced  with  this  shattering  blow.  Baldy 
Harper  never  faltered;  with  unswerving  and 
inspiring  integrity,  be  determined  to  buUd 
the  Institute  for  Humane  Studies  even  with- 
out its  promised  endowment.  Palnf\illy,  and 
at  cost  of  great  personal  sacrifice,  Baldy 
patiently,  step  by  step,  built  up  the  Institute. 
After  nearly  a  decade  of  this  slow  and  paln- 
fuUy  wrought  development,  he  was  able  to 
bring  the  IBB  to  the  point  where  it  could 
sponsor  conferences,  publish  books  and  pam- 
phlets, grant  fellowships,  and  begin  to  fulfill 
the  Harper  dream  of  a  center  for  libertarian 
ideas  and  scholarship. 

If,  now,  despite  this  grievous  blow,  we  can 
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continue  to  build  the  Institute  and  see  that 
It  flourishes,  we  can  build  a  monument  to 
Baldy  which  I  am  sure  he  would  cberiih 
more  than  any  other.  It  cannot  replace  this 
wonderful  friend  and  teacher  of  us  all;  but  it 
would  be  of  enormous  and  Indispensable 
value  to  the  cause  of  liberty  which  Baldy 
held  so  dear  and  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 


CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIP 
PROORAM 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or   MASSACBUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1973 
Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Siieaker.  since  my 
own  days  as  a  Capitol  Hill  staff  aide.  I 
have  been  aware  of,  and  complained 
about,  the  inadequacy  of  the  ofiBce  allow- 
ances we  provide  for  ourselves.  But  since 
coming  to  Washington  last  January  as  a 
Member,  I  have  discovered  one  mitigat- 
ing factor  of  which  I  had  been  unaware; 
A  Congressman  really  fast  on  his  feet  can 
hire  an  extra  legislative  assistant  with  10 
to  15  years'  relevant  experience  at  no  cost 
at  all.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Congres- 
sional Fellowship  program  which  today 
celebrates  its  20th  anniversary.  I  hope 
that  all  Members  presently  unaware  ot 
the  program  will  remain  so,  as  there  Is 
already  fearful  competition  for  the  few 
fellows  which  the  American  Politl^ 
Science  Association  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  put  on  the  auction  block 
each  half-year. 

I  have  been  introduced  to  the  Fellow- 
ship by  an  old  friend,  a  former  Foreign 
Service  colleague  of  mine  who  is  now  one 
of  the  State  Department's  leading  ex- 
perts in  Middle  East  affairs.  When  be 
suggested  his  availability  for  4  months  u 
a  congressional  fellow,  my  first  reaction 
was  that  we  were  already  crowded  In  the 
office,  and  that  Middle  Eastern  matters 
were  not  one  of  the  major  concerns  of 
my  constituency.  On  second  thought, 
though,  we  shoehorned  another  desk  into 
the  office,  and  for  almost  4  months  now. 
the  State  Department  fellow  has  pro- 
vided research,  drafting,  briefing,  and 
freelance  casework  on  every  conceivable 
subject,  and  made  thereby  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  office. 

I  hope  that  State,  the  other  FedenJ 
agencies  which  participate,  and  the  edu- 
cators and  journalists  who  are  sponsored 
by  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation derive  as  much  satisfaction  from 
the  fellowship  as  Congressmen  do.  I 
trust  also  that  we.  as  primary  benefici- 
aries of  the  program,  will  lend  it  our  un- 
stinting support,  especially  by  insurtng 
that  any  fellow  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
land  gets  from  his  experience  with  us  tbe 
widest  range  and  the  greatest  depth  of 
congressional  experience  which  we  can, 
by  forethought,  arrange  for  him. 

I  Join  with  pleasure  in  congratulating 
all  those  concerned  with  the  congres- 
sional fellowship  program  on  the  suc- 
cess of  its  first  20  years.  The  superb  qual- 
ity of  the  talent  it  attracts  is  proof 
enough  of  Its  virtues;  but  the  self-evi- 
dent benefits  derived  from  close  ex- 
change between  Members  of  Congress 
and  fellows  from  nonleglslatlve  walks  of 
life  dictate  to  us  the  need  to  support  and 
nourish  the  fellowships  at  every  turn. 
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STATE  OP  ALABAMA  LEGISLATDRB 
RESOLUTION  ON  MISSING  IN  AC- 
TION IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   AUMKMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  NICHOD3.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  the  n.S.  Congress  is  vitally 
concerned  with  those  still  listed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  ml.ssing  In  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  loved  ones  of  all  our  POW's  and 
MIA's  had  their  hopes  soar  earlier  this 
year  when  the  President  announced  an 
end  to  hostilities  and  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war.  For  many  loved  ones, 
there  were  Joyful  reunions  when  their 
son  smd/or  husband  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  being  held  captive 
by  the  Communists.  For  too  many  oth- 
ers, however,  the  wait  and  the  agony 
continue  and  the  hope  diminishes  as 
they  await  some  word  on  their  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alabama  State  Leg- 
islature has  passed  a  Joint  resolution, 
urging  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
release  and  information  on  those  still 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  I  would  like 
to  submit  this  resolution  for  inclusion 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

RxsoLtmoN 
Memorializing  the  President   and   Oongreas 
to  do  all  In  their  power  to  secure  the  re- 
lease and  Information  concerning  tbe  miss- 
ing In  action  In  Southeast  Asia 
Whereas,  of  the  vaUant  fighting  men  of 
the  VB.  Armed   Services  who   served   their 
country  In  Southeast  Asia,  many  of  their 
number  are  stUl  listed  as  Missing  In  Action; 
and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam  has  stUl  not  di- 
vulged true  and  fact\ial  Information  about 
the  Missing  In  Action  revealing  the  where- 
abouts or  fate  of  these  men;  and 

Whereas,  the  famUies  of  these  service  men 
have  endured  undue  hardship  and  have 
waited  for  days,  months,  and  years  on  end 
in  hope  of  obtaining  the  return  of  their 
loved  (mes;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  hard  for  a  person  to  even 
Imagine  the  torture  that  these  families  must 
go  through  <lay  after  day,  wondering,  wait- 
ing, and  praying  for  some  miracle  that  wlU 
return  their  son.  husband,  or  loved  one;  and 
Whereas,  the  suffering  of  the  men  who 
■re  still  Imprisoned  In  Southeast  Asia  can- 
not be  forgotten,  and  Immediate  action  must 
be  taken  to  secure  their  release;  and 

Whereas,  the  most  heralded  aspect  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  was  that  North  Vietnam  prom- 
ised the  release  of  all  American  prisoners 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  their  cooperation  in 
obtaining  the  fullest  accounting  of  the  Miss- 
ing In  Action;  and 

Whereas,  the  Conunvmlsts  have  merely  pre- 
tended to  meet  tbe  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  must  not 
forget  and  turn  their  back  on  these  patriotic 
men  who  have  aacrlflced  for  the  country 
more  than  any  person  can  expect;  now  there- 
fan, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
'>ama,  both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
this  legislature  urges  the  President  and  Con- 
grees  to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
leleaae  or  Information  concerning  the  mem- 
ben  Of  the  Armed  Sarvioea  listed  aa  Missing 
In  Action. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  thla 
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resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Alabama  Congressional 
Delegation  and  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
families  of  the  Missing  In  Action  and  the 
press. 


H.R.  8860  IS  BAD  LEGISLATION  AND 
SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP   VZRGtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  HJi.  8860,  as  amended,  is  bcul 
legislation,  and  should  be  defeated.  The 
confusion  we  have  created  by  endless 
hours  of  debate  and  countless  amend- 
ments is  greater  than  I  have  seen  in  this 
House  in  20  years.  I  doubt  that  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  knows  exactly 
what  type  of  a  monster  we  have  sent  to 
the  Senate  today. 

My  main  opposition  to  the  bill,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  escalator  concept  con- 
tained in  the  bill  runs  counter  to  the 
basic  principle  of  market-orientation  we 
approved  with  passage  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  and  mandates  price  in- 
creases for  commodities  on  the  basis  of 
increased  casts  without  regard  to  the 
market  demand  for  those  commodities. 
It  Is  a  step  backward  for  the  farmer  from 
the  independence  from  Qovefnment  he 
is  beginning  to  enjoy. 

For  decades  we  have  enacted  programs 
to  stimulate  overproduction,  then  voted 
pajonents  to  make  up  for  weak  markets 
and  the  inefficiencies  we  have  fostered. 
We  have,  In  effect  used  Government  pro- 
grams and  pasmients  to  farmers  as  a 
form  of  subsidy  for  the  consumer  who 
wanted  cheap  food.  Now  farm  prices  are 
catching  up  smd  consumers  au-e  unhappy. 

Now  we  must  make  a  choice  between 
forcing  farmers  back  into  dependence  on 
Government  payments  or  sticking  to  the 
resolve  we  demonstrated  in  the  market- 
oriented  Agricultvu^  Act  of  1970.  HJl. 
8860,  with  its  escalator  clause,  will  only 
hide  the  fact  that  food  prices  have  been 
kept  low  to  placate  the  consumer  by  our 
tinkering  with  the  price  system  with  his 
tax  money. 

This  escalator  concept  will  be  bad  for 
the  farmer.  It  will  make  him  ever  more 
dependent  on  income  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  will  be  bsid  for  the  con- 
sumer, because  our  Interference  renders 
the  farmer  unable  to  increase  production 
as  fast  as  he  could  and  would  under  a 
free  system.  And  it  will  be  bad  for  the 
taxpayer,  be  the  farmer  or  consumer, 
when  the  cost  of  this  legislation  is  felt 
In  his  pocketbook. 

Farmers  need  greater  profits,  and  they 
will  have  them,  through  increased  pro- 
ductivity, lower  unit  costs,  and  expand- 
ing markets.  If  we  lessen  rather  than 
Increase  Government  Interference.  We 
should  be  getting  Government  out  of 
agriculture,  not  more  involved. 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  what  we 
have  done  over  the  past  few  weeks  with 
this  bill.  We  adopted  an  amendment  that 
deletes  language  making  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  income  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  Those  who  disagreed  in- 
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timated  we  were  somehow  discriminating 
agahist  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled. We  were  simply  confirming  the 
agreement  we  reached  with  passage  of 
HJR.  1  in  the  previous  Congress  that  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  want 
cash,  and  the  right  to  determine  how 
they  want  to  spend  it,  not  food  stamps 
and  direction  by  Government  sis  to  what 
they  can  buy  with  them.  And  we  voted 
them  that  cash  in  HJl.  1,  Yet,  I  doubt 
that  a  Member  of  this  House  who  voted 
for  this  amendment  will  escape  the 
charge  by  an  opponent  at  some  time  in 
the  future  that  he  voted  against  a  pro- 
gram for  the  aged,  the,  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

Another  amendment  was  even  more 
controversial — the  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit strikers  from  receiving  food  stamps 
unless  they  were  previously  eUgible.  If 
we  supported  the  amendment,  which  I 
did,  we  were  accused  of  being  antilabor; 
If  we  opposed  it  we  were  taking  food 
stamp  funds  from  the  poor  and  needy. 

We  rejected  an  amendment  aimed  at 
preventing  abuse  by  hippies  In  communes 
after  being  told  its  passage  would  hurt 
old  ladies  living  together  to  pool  limited 
funds  and  mothers  of  nine  children 
whose  husbands  had  deserted  them. 

By  the  time  we  finished  with  food 
stamps,  the  author  of  the  original 
amendment  we  had  been  amending 
urged  its  defeat,  without  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  I  support  enthusiastical- 
ly. I  support  limiting  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidies that  can  be  paid  any  farmer  to 
$20,000,  and  the  $20,000  limit  on  pay- 
ments to  farmers  for  idling  their  land, 
and  the  prohibition  against  leasing  their 
land  and  selling  cotton  allotments  to 
avoid  the  subsidy  limit.  I  might  add  that 
I  have  consistently  supported  the  10-year 
effort  by  my  friends  and  colleagues.  Mr. 
FiNDLBT  and  Mr.  Conte,  to  obtain  thi# 
limit,  although  on  occasion  I  have  been 
accused  of  not  having  done  so.  I  also  sup- 
port elimination  of  the  wheat  certificate, 
the  so-called  "bread  tax,"  which  has 
contributed  to  high  cost  of  bread.  But  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  what  chaos  can  result  from  un- 
controlled and  uncontrollaJsle  efforts  by 
some  to  demand  recorded  vote  after  re- 
corded vote  to  show  the  folks  back  home 
their  Congressman  is  looking  out  after 
their  interests  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  have 
given  our  opponents  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion today.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how 
we  voted  on  final  passage. 


MIIJTARY  RECRUmNO  PRACTICES 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  wiscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certain  propiments  of  the  draft 
continue  to  raise  false  and  misleading 
charges  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
executive  power  of  conscription.  Yester- 
day, the  impression  was  created  that  the 
erroneous  and  costly  entry  of  young  men 
and  women  into  the  military  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 
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llie  report  of  the  Army  Audit  Agency, 
upon  which  this  allegation  was  based, 
demonstrates  that  the  opposite  Is  true— 
this  wasteful  practice  is  a  product  of  the 
draft.  Fully  23.3  percent  of  the  draftees 
had  to  be  discharged  because  they  never 
should  have  entered  the  military  in  the 
first  place;  only  14.6  percent  of  the  en- 
listees were  in  this  category. 

Clearly,  these  figures  represent  a  man- 
agement problem  that  must  be  corrected 
to  prevent  needless  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayer's  money.  But  anyone  who  takes 
the  time  to  read  the  report  will  see  that 
the  problem  stems  from  the  draft.  Con- 
scription provided  personnel  managers 
with  the  easy  ability  to  take  in  massive 
numbers  of  individuals,  with  Inadequate 
prior  screeenlng.  As  a  result,  many  er- 
roneously entered  the  Army  but  had  to  be 
removed  from  service  at  great  public 
expense.  Now  that  the  draft  is  gone, 
manpower  o£Bclals  will  no  longer  have  a 
crutch  to  comiJensate  for  shoddy  pre- 
enlistment  practices. 

I  was  pleased  to  leam.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Chairman  Hubert  has  taken  this 
matter  in  hand  and  is  pursuing  the  issue 
through  the  investigating  subcommittee. 
I  am  sure  that  the  result  of  his  endeavors 
will  be  a  system  which  insures  a  high 
(luality  force  without  needless  msmpower 
expenses. 

Itor  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Record  the  relevant  table 
from  the  Army  report: 


VoiuntMfs  Male 
In- 
Malt   Female  ductees 


Total 


Accessions  (fiscal  year 

1972) 151,351      5.680    25,478    182,509 

1st  term  discharges  for 

unsuitability,  unfitness, 

EPTS 22,159      1.111      5,947     29.217 

Percent  of  discharges  to 

14.6       laS       23.3  16 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK:  COM- 
MITMENT TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON    . 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  year  Americans  devoted  time 
during  the  third  week  in  July  to  observ- 
ances of  Captive  Nations  Week.  For  the 
15th  consecutive  year,  citizens  across 
the  Nation  have  focused  attention  on  the 
fact  that  while  we  enjoy  our  precious 
freedom,  other  people  Uve  as  captives  in 
their  own  lands.  In  countries  such  as 
Armenia,  Latvia.  Estonia,  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Himgary.  to  name 
just  a  few,  attempts  are  constantly  being 
made  to  suppress  the  national  identity 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  strong  and  cour- 
ageous resistance  of  these  peoples  to 
subjugation  bears  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  their  national  spirit  and 
heritage. 

It  is  dlfQcult  for  free  people  to  xmder- 
stand  the  plight  of  those  who  are  not 
free.  We  cannot  imagine  being  restricted 
In  when  and  where  we  travel,  or  in  how 
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we  choose  to  worship.  We  cannot  Imagine 
what  it  is  like  to  be  culturally  isolated 
from  the  ideas  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  fitting  that  Captive  Nations  Week 
follows  so  closely  after  (be  celebration  of 
our  Nation's  independence.  The  juxtapo- 
sition serves  to  heighten  the  contrast 
between  oiu*  country  and  those  that  have 
no  independence  to  celebrate. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
EEist  and  the  West  are  finally  discussing 
ways  of  living  together  in  peace.  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  the  European  security  con- 
ference in  Helsinld  are  Indicative  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  differences  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Intellectuals  are  still  sup- 
pressed and  censorship  still  prevails 
throughout  the  Communist  world.  These 
differences  may  not  seem  important  to 
some  of  us,  but  anyone  who  Is  Jewish  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
differing  policies.  Anyone  who  has  rela- 
tives Imprisoned  in  one  of  the  captive 
nations  knows  the  impact  which  these 
differences  can  have. 

As  free  people  dedicated  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  personal  Uberty, 
we  have  the  high  responsibility  of  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  eventusJ  free- 
dom of  all  captive  nations.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  lets  the  people  of  these  na- 
tions Icnow  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  reem- 
phasized  this  point  for  all  of  us  at  the 
European  security  c(mference  when  he 
said: 

Another  principle  whldi  this  oonferenoe 
has  already  endorsed  Is  the  principle  of 
universal  re^)ect  for  the  right  oX  every  coun- 
try to  independence  and  to  Its  own  Inter- 
nal development  free  of  outside  Interference. 
Irrespective  of  Its  political,  economic  or  so- 
cial system.  We  have  said  In  effect  that  a 
country  must  not  be  denied  these  rights  for 
any  reason  .  .  .  there  Is  nothing  eqtiivocal 
about  that  decision  which  we  have  made. 
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ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTtrCKT 
IN  TBK  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
recent  pleasure  to  visit  with  Dr.  L  W. 
Tucker,  president  of  the  Council  for  En- 
vironmental Balance. 

Dr.  Tucker,  who  also  serves  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  research  at  the 
University  of  Louisville,  recently  partic- 
ipated in  a  seminar  on  the  energy  crisis 
held  at  Louisiana  State  University,  and 
funded  by  the  Southern  newspaper  pub- 
lishers. I  believe  his  views  are  of  interest. 

Professor  Tucker  deUvered  an  address 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  news  media 
In  its  reporting  of  developments  in  the 
ecology  versus  industry  controversy  now 
raging.  The  text  of  this  address  was  re- 
printed in  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate  from  February  20  to  22,  1973. 

The  recurring  theme  of  Dr.  Tucker's 
speech  is  that  a  balance  must  be  struck 
between  the  cries  for  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  the  needs  of  a  growing  in- 


dustrialized economy.  It  Is  the  media's 
responsibility  to  refrain  from  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  ecology,  while  neglecting 
the  proven  facts  established  by  industrial 
scientists.  To  Dr.  Tucker,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  media  to  be  responsive  to  each  side 
in  the  controversy. 

The  professor  points  out  that  a  pollu- 
tion free  environment  is  no  overnight  ac- 
complishment: he  points  out: 

My  fear  Is  that  by  seeking  to  purify  oar 
environment  too  hastily,  we  will  achieve  only 
an  lUuslon  of  real  progress  and  actually 
accomplish  only  the  further  waste  of  our 
energy  resources,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  our  ability  to  enjoy  whatever  envtnci- 
mental  Improvement*  we  can  achieve. 

Those  able  to  effect  a  change  in  envi- 
ronmental policy— that  is,  chiefly,  the 
Government — must  not  be  pressured  into 
action  based  upon  emotion  rather  than 
reason. 

According  to  Eh-.  Tucker,  Congress, 
in  passing  the  Water  Pollution  and  Con- 
trol Act  and  Amendments  of  1972,  en- 
acted a  law  with  disregard  to  both  the 
environmental  and  economical  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  The  elimination 
of  wastes  from  our  water  places  a  strain 
upon  the  already  limited  energy  re- 
sources of  America,  and  the  elimination 
process  does  not  completely  neutralize 
pollutants,  but  often  changes  the  wastes 
into  different  forms  of  pollution,  such  as 
chemical  or  thermal.  To  accomplish  even 
the  operation  of  required  pollution  con- 
trol devices,  compcuiies  must  take  into 
account  the  corresponding  rise  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  other  plant 
investments. 

The  professor  asserts  that  near-zero 
pollution  is  a  "false  notion."  In  a  so- 
ciety based  upon  technology,  some  pollu- 
tion must  be  tolerated,  unless  the  life- 
style of  millions  of  citizens  is  to  be 
altered. 

Dr.  Tucker  feels  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  possibility  of 
recycled  waste  as  a  source  of  energy. 
Such  use  of, man-made  waste  can  help 
to  ease  the  demands  made  upon  our  fossil 
fuel  resources. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  Pro- 
fessor Tucker  expressed  hope  that  a  rea- 
sonable balance  can  be  found  between 
the  two  extremes  in  the  industry  versus 
environment  controversy.  Upon  this 
agreement  being  reached,  the  energies 
of  those  involved  can  be  turned  toward 
a  more  extensive  investigation  of  new 
and  promising  sources  of  power,  includ- 
ing solar  and  geothermal  energy. 


A.T.  b  T.  RATE  INCREASE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or  *»■*■»  M» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  an  advance  copy  of  a  column 
written  by  Prank  Van  Der  Linden  wtiich 
deals  with  the  PCC  and  higher  rates  for 
"occasional"  users  of  telephone  lines. 

Mr.  Van  Der  Linden's  remarks  are 
vei7  timely  and  informative  and  I  think 
the  Craigress  should  know  about  this  im- 
portant matter.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
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to  insert  his  column  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoBo: 

A.T.  &  T.  Ratk  iNCaXASK 
(By  Frank  Van  Der  Linden) 

WAflHiifOTON. — The  very  survival  of  the 
qnmpfinioii  which  give  the  three  giant  tele- 
vtoloo  networks  their  only  competition  In 
^MTta,  news,  and  special  programs  Is  at  stake 
In  a  rate-Increase  battle  before  the  Federal 
Oommunlcatlons  Commission. 

The  F.  C.  C.  recently  allowed  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  to 
give  the  Big  Three  a  monthly  contract  rate 
nductlon  worth  elghtMn  million  dollars  a 
l«ar  In  extra  profits.  In  order  to  keep  speelal- 
iMd  microwave  carriers  from  wooing  the  net- 
worka  away  from  A.  T.  and  T.  with  the  lure 
of  even  lower  costs. 

A.  T.  and  T.— which  retiring  P.  0.  0.  Oom- 
mlsBloner  Nicholas  Johnson  Irreverently  calls 
"Ma  BeU" — proposes  to  recoup  about  seven 
million  dollars  annually  by  sharply  Increas- 
ing Its  charges  to  the  "occasional"  users 
wblch  lease  Its  lines  on  an  hourly  or  daily 
basis.  The  Commission  has  delayed  a  decision 
on  this  until  at  least  September  16.  admitting 
that  the  higher  rates  might  illegally  violate 
Its  own  decision  In  the  Hughes  Sports  Net- 
work, Incorporated,  case  of  1068. 

In  that  decree,  the  PCC  ruled  that  Bell's 
rate  structure  for  Inter-clty  private  lines  im- 
Juatly  discriminated  against  the  small  user. 
BeU  then  adopted  the  present  rate  structure 
which  reduced  the  "occasional"  service  rate 
11.15  per  mUe  per  hour  to  flfty-flve  cents. 
Bell's  new  plan  would  nearly  double  the 
"occasional"  rate  to  a  doUar  per  mile  per 
hour. 

Johnson  calls  the  boost  "a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Hughes 
case,"  and  predicts  It  would  force  the  small 
vmr  to  "cxirtaU  his  service  to  the  public" 
or  even  go  out  of  business  completely. 

In  recent  oral  argxmaents  before  the  PCC, 
the  new  higher  rates  were  attacked  as  unjust 
and  unlawful  by  spokesmen  for  the  Hughes 
Sports  Network,  baseball's  two  major  leagues, 
the  National  Hockey  League,  the  State  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  Corpon- 
tlon  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  Association 
of  Independent  Television  Stations,  the  Tele 
PrompTer  Corporation,  station  WPIX,  New 
York,  station  WGC-TV.  Chicago,  and  TVS, 
Incorporated,  which  pioneered  telecasts  of 
ooUege  basketbaU  games.  UPI  Television  News 
•aid  the  extra  costs  would  drive  It  out  of 
business. 

Jay  E.  Ricks,  Washington  lawyer  for  the 
Hughes  Sports  Network,  warned:  "If  this 
price  goes  Into  effect.  It  wUl  drive  out  an 
awful  lot  of  occasional  visers  and  the  service 
wlU  be  again,  as  In  1956.  the  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  the  three  traditional  networks." 

"Hughes  acta  as  agent  for  fifteen  basebaU 
Clubs.'-  he  said.  "The  higher  tartff  Is  going  to 
orlve  out  virtually  every  us«r  except  the  three 
national  networks." 

Claiming  the  Big  Three  already  have  a 
muit-ln  advantage  over  their  small  competi- 
tors. Ricks  cited  a  typical  three-hour  sporting 
•rent  telecast  from  Robert  F.  Kennedy  sta- 
«um  in  Washington— say,  a  Redskins  foot- 
oau  game.  To  reach  the  one  hundred  largest 
TV.  markets  in  the  nation,  through  a  ten 
thousand-mile  "occasional"  network,  Hughes 
would  have  to  pay  a  telephone  blU  of  $66,628, 
While  a  major  network  would  have  to  pay  llt- 
ae  more  than  a  tenth  of  that:  $7  334 

Under  Bell's  proposed  new  rates.  Ricks  said, 
we  network's  phone  bUl  for  that  game  would 
^^^J""  ^  W.M1.  while  the  charge  to  Hughes 
would  room  up  sixty  percent  to  $106,879!^ 
r,-^*^  flgures  show  why  the  Independents, 

&  projecting  news  programs  to  break  up  the 
Three  monopoly,  are  warning  the  FCO 
^^It  WUl  be  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for 
««n  to  produce  the  diversity  of  T.V.  fare 
2f*«<*  by  the  viewing  public  if  A.  T.  and  T.-s 
»«•  boosts  are  aKirovad. 
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The  losers  wUI  not  be  only  the  small  com- 
panies, but  the  American  people. 


DAY  CARE  IS  A  JOB  FOR 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
adequate  child  care  faculties  is  a  very 
pressing  problem  in  our  modem  society. 
Day  care  programs  are  essential  for 
working  parents  and  their  children,  but 
at  present,  the  demand  far  exceeds  avail- 
able facilities.  Now,  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Is  rewriting  their  social  service  regula- 
tions, it  is  important  for  us  to  be  aware 
of  what  can  and  should  be  done  in  the 
area  of  child  care.  We  must  not  compro- 
mise our  children  by  accepting  anything 
less  than  adequate,  decent  child  care. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Advance,  a  news- 
paper published  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  carried  an 
article  on  ACWA  day  care  centers.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  program  for  which 
we  should  strive: 

DAT  Cark  Is  A  Job  for  Government 

Day  care  centers  where  working  mothers 
can  leave  their  children  In  good  hands  whUe 
they  work  are  In  scarce  supply.  These  centers 
benefit  children  who  get  good  care  and  also 
benefit  their  mothers  who  can  work  and  help 
raise  the  family  standard  of  living.  One 
would  think  that  every  effort  woiUd  be  made 
to  expand  day-care  centers  for  famlliee.  That 
woiUd  make  sense,  but  that  \b  exactly  what 
the  federal  government  is  not  doing. 

Congress  recognized  the  need  for  tlay-care 
centers  and  in  the  92nd  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation setting  up  a  national  program  of 
comprehensive  chUd-development  centers. 
President  Nixon  callously  vetoed  the  measure 
and  there  were  not  enough  votes  to  override. 
It  Is  hoped  that  another  bill  can  be  passed  in 
this  Congress  and  that  the  President  wUl  not 
have  the  power  to  kill  It. 

The  Amalgamated  has  pioneered  In  provid- 
ing child-care  services  for  the  children  of  Its 
members.  After  a  trip  to  Italy  In  1966,  In 
which  he  visited  day-care  faculties.  ACWA 
Vice  Pres.  Sam  NooeUa,  Baltimore  Regional 
Joint  Board  manager,  returned  with  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  establish  such  centers  for  the 
chUdren  of  his  members.  WhUe  the  federal 
government  was  making  studies  and  surveys, 
Nocella  got  the  project  off  the  ground;  first 
in  Verona.  Va.,  then  in  Baltimore;  then  three 
more  In  Pennsylvania. 

While  others  were  making  speeches,  the 
Amalgamated  acted. 

The  Chicago  Joint  Board  In  March,  1970, 
opened  a  day-care  center  for  the  children  of 
its  members.  And  other  ACWA  Joint  boards 
and  locals  are  making  plans  for  their  own 
day-care  centers. 

Today,  under  Amalgamated  sponsorship 
and  direction,  there  are  more  chUdren  being 
cared  for  than  by  any  other  group  or  institu- 
tion in  the  nation. 

The  day-caro  centers  of  the  ACWA  Balti- 
more Regional  Joint  Board  have  been  re- 
ceiving weU-merited  attention  in  the  press 
of  the  various  cities  where  they  are  located. 
The  latest  story  to  see  print  recently  ap- 
peared In  the  Staunton,  Va.,  Leader  and  fea- 
tured the  center  in  Verona,  Vs.,  which  cares 
for   more   than   260   chUdren   of    members 
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working  at  the  Orelf  Manufacturing  Co. 
plant  In  nearby  Staunton.  Va. 

Here  are  some  of  the  laudatory  comments 
from  the  article: 

Verona— A  unique  day  care  center  located 
in  Verona  Is  concluding  its  fifth  year  of  op- 
eration and  It  has  become  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  centers  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Stotus  of  Women 
to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  notes  that  the  day 
care  center  here  is  "an  example  of  day  care 
in  Its  truest  form." 

"The  reason  this  center  Is  so  unique  Is 
that  it  was  the  first  day  care  center  In  the 
country  to  be  created  by  a  Joint  union-man- 
agement endeavor,"  a  spokesman  said. 

Other  day-care  centers  sponsored  by  the 
Joint  board  for  the  chUdren  of  its  working 
members  are  located  In  Baltimore,  Md..  and  in 
Chambersburg.  Hanover  and  McConnellsvUle. 
Pa.  A  sixth  center  Is  now  being  planned  for 
Winchester,  Va. 

ACWA  Vice  Pres.  Sam  Nocella,  Joint  board 
manager,  conceived  the  establishment  of  the 
centers,  and  the  complete  program  was 
worked  out  In  cooperation  with  the  trustees 
of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Fund  of  the  Joint 
board.  Mel  Bourne  is  the  overall  adminis- 
trator of  the  program  and  each  center  has 
Its  own  director  and  staff. 

Good  as  they  are.  these  pioneering  ACWA 
programs  axe  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  task 
of  making  chUd-care  faculties  available  to 
all  who  need  them  Is  a  monumental  task  tliat 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Day-care  centers  allow  mothers  and/or 
fathers  with  pre-school  age  chUdren  to  lead 
productive  lives,  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  their  chUdren  are  getting  exceUent  care 
We  urge  Congress  to  stert  moving  on  a  blU 
to  provide  this  valuable  and  Imsortant 
service. 


THE  BILINOUAL  COURTS  ACT 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  I  think  can  assist 
in  making  our  Nation  one  in  which  every 
citizen  receives  Justice  without  prejudice 
against  race.  The  bill,  the  Bilingual 
Courts  Act,  has  been  previously  Intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Qillis  W.  Long, 
Congressman  from  Louisiana. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  an  Interpreter  in  U.S.  district  courts 
that  have  been  certified  as  bilingual  Judi- 
cial districts.  The  intent  is  to  clarify 
proceedings  for  non-English  speaking 
citizens  within  t  court  proceeding. 

This  legislation  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  Manuel  D.  Pierro,  a 
recognized  spokesman  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community.  Mr.  Pierro  is  now 
the  executive  director  of  the  Raza  As- 
sociation of  Spanish-sumamed  Amer- 
icans—RASSA— with  headquarters  in 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Like  Mr.  Pierro,  I  believe  It  Is  time  we 
In  Congress  take  aflinnatlve,  corrective 
action  and  guarantee  that  this  imi)or- 
tant  minority  receives  equal  protection 
under  the  law.  In  Kansas,  this  bill  would 
affect  approximately  50,000  citizens  and 
In  my  congressional  district,  some  10,000. 

I  believe  it  Is  wrong  for  non-En^isb 
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speaking  citizens  to  be  forced  to  par- 
ticipate In  legal  proceedings  conducted 
In  a  langiiage  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar.  By  removing  this  language  bar- 
rier, these  citizens  will  not  only  under- 
sUmd  the  system  of  Justice  but  respect 
it  as  well.  I  would  think  we  can  both 
improve  the  integrity  of  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  the  participation  of  minority 
citizens  within  that  system. 


OAK  HILL.  OHIO:   100  YEARS  OP 
PROGRESS,   HISTORY 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKa 

Txiesday.  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  on  January 
6.  1873,  a  petition  signed  by  approxi- 
mately 30  persons  was  presented  to  the 
commissioners  of  Jackson  Coimty,  Ohio, 
requesting  that  their  small  conmiimlty 
be  incorporated  as  Oak  Hill.  The  com- 
missioners compUed  with  the  request  and 
subsequently  gave  birth  to  one  of  the 
more  historically  rich  towns  in  the  heart 
of  southeastern  Ohio. 

During  the  week  August  4-11,  Oak  Hill, 
Ohio,  will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary. 
Prom  the  official  opening  day  ceremonies 
through  the  centennial  ball  on  the  final 
night  of  the  celebration,  the  Oak  Hill 
centeimlal  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
memorable  weeks  the  town  has  ever 
known. 

Beyond  the  i>ageantry.  exhibits,  con- 
tests, parades,  and  historical  perform- 
ances planned  for  the  Oak  HUl  centen- 
nial, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress the  historical  foundation  upon 
which  this  beautiful  community  has 
grown.  Quite  imderstandably,  the  people 
presently  living  in  Oak  Hill — along  with 
those  who  might  be  scattered  throughout 
Ohio  or  across  the  Nation  but  whose 
family  ties  remain  in  Oak  Hill  and  Jack- 
son County — are  very  proud  of  Oak  Hill. 
Located  in  the  southern  part  of  Jackson 
County,  Oak  Hill  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  county's  industrial  and 
commercial  hase  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
production  as  well  as  lumber,  food,  and 
machinery  processing. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  region  were  in- 
dustrious Welsh  pioneers  who  readily 
recognized  the  value  of  the  extensive  salt, 
coal,  limestone,  iron  ore.  and  clay  deposits 
concentrated  in  Jackson  County  and 
around  the  later-to-be-incorporated  Oak 
Hill. 

Today,  after  a  century  of  relying  upon 
these  economic  and  industrial  resources. 
Oak  Hill  and  Jackson  County  continue 
among  the  pacesetting  regions  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  in  economic  achievement 
and  potential.  New  highways  have  linked 
the  region  with  other  parts  of  the  State. 
New  homes  and  businesses  have  been 
built  and  the  Oak  Hill  station  of  the  in- 
novative Southeast  Ohio  Emergency 
Medical  Service  promises  to  provide  the 
people  of  the  community  and  siuround- 
Ing  area  with  e£Bclent  emergency  medi- 
cal care. 

It  Is  on  this,  the  occasion  of  Oak  RUl's 
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centennial,  that  I  want  to  pay  fitting 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Oak  Hill — past 
and  present — who  have  labored  In  the 
tradition  of  our  forefathers  to  make  Oak 
Hill  a  good  place  to  live  and  work.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  that  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  Join  with  all  oiu:  friends 
in  Oak  Hill  on  August  10  for  that  day's 
centennial  activities  and  I  know  that  the 
membership  of  both  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  UJS.  Senate  Join 
me  in  wishing  Oak  Hill,  Ohio,  continued 
success  and  progress — for  hundreds  of 
years  to  come. 

For  the  interest  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Congrcssional  Rscors  a 
brief  history  of  Oak  Hill  and  the  people 
who  developed  the  town.  This  article  was 
authored  by  Mrs.  Dan  M.  Jones  and  was 
provided  to  us  by  Mrs.  Lucille  Owens, 
the  fine  editor  of  the  Oak  Hill  Press. 
[Prom  the  Oak  HIU  Press,  Jime  20.  1973] 
Easlt  SxTTLKms  tN  Oak  Hill  Akxa 
(Bin.  D*n  M.  Jones) 

The  fliBt  family  to  aetUe  in  or  nettf  Gale 
HUI  was  that  of  Juliua  BUigham  who  came 
In  the  early  eighteen  hundreds.  He  laid  out 
the  town  of  Oak  HUl  and  gave  Its  name.  He 
started  the  first  circulating  library  and  the 
first  Sunday  school.  He  brought  a  basket  of 
books  each  Sunday  and  allowed  the  members 
of  the  Sunday  School  to  take  them  home 
for  a  week.  He  was  followed  a  few  yeaiv 
later  In  1837  by  Levi  Massle.  He  became  the 
first  poetznaster  when  the  post  office  was  es- 
tablished. Peter  Seel  was  the  first  man  to 
pay  taxes  In  Jefferson  township.  This  was  in 
1837.  As  far  as  Is  known  he  never  actual- 
ly lived  In  Oak  HUl,  but  resided  near  Bethel 
Ridge  which  later  became  known  as  Sampson- 
vllle.  He  attended  United  Brethem  Church 
in  Oak  HIU.  The  Reed  and  Darling  families 
were  very  early  settlers.  They  lived  ia  what 
la  known  aa  East  Oak  Hill  or  Old  Oak  HUl. 
The  Reed  Sprtng  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
hUl  on  which  their  home  was  located  be- 
came the  old  "Watering  Trough"  which  many 
people  today  stUl  remember. 

Other  very  early  setUers  who  came  from 
Webtern  Virginia,  which  Is  today  Qreen- 
brlar  County  In  West  Virginia  were  the  fol- 
lowing families — The  Shumates,  Comers, 
Whltt,  Roach,  Horton,  Com.  PhUlpe,  Rxiles', 
Mackleys,  Kackley,  Allen.  Jaycoz.  West  and 
MoDanlel  famUles.  Dr.  Gabriel  McNeal.  prob- 
ably the  first  physician  was  a  settler  and  also 
Dr.  Kitchen  and  famUles.  These  families  did 
not  aU  live  in  Oak  HUl  proper,  but  lived 
nearby  and  Oak  Hill  was  their  trading  Cen- 
ter. John  McDanlels,  Joseph  Philips  and  one 
of  the  Corns  were  all  Revolutionary  War 
soldiers,  and  their  bodies  may  be  in  cemeter- 
ies in  and  around  Oak  HIU.  There  may  be  oth- 
ers who  would  be  In  vmmarked  graves.  One 
of  the  Shumates  was  a  soldier  In  the  war  of 
1812.  AU  of  these  famUles  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  development  of  Oak  HUl 
and  adjacent  areas. 

The  first  Welsh  Immigrants  to  come  to 
this  vicinity  arrived  In  1818.  There  were 
six  famUles.  Pour  of  them  were  Evan  Evans 
(old  settler)  John  Evans,  Timothy  Jones  and 
Lewis  Davles.  They  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  Welsh  settlement  which  was  to  grow 
stronger  as  the  yean  passed.  During  the 
1830's  there  was  an  Influx  of  Welsh  settlers. 
They  left  Wales  because  of  the  heavy  taxes 
and  the  hardship  Imposed  upon  them  by  the 
English  landlord  system.  Most  of  them  came 
from  the  county  of  Cardiganshire  near  Aber- 
nuryth.  It  Is  said  that  they  were  attracted 
to  this  region  because  of  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  green  hUls  of  Jackson  county  and 
the  hills  of  their  beloved  native  land.  Some 
of  these  who  came  at  this  time  were  the  fam- 
ilies of  Thomas  D.  Jones  (North)  who  came 
from  North  Wales,  John  D.  Davis  (Manager) 
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David  WUllamA  (Pantybeudy)  Tbs  Mwank 
(Brybelle)  the  DavU'  (Cool  Hill)  T.  U 
Hughes,  David  DavU  (Pomdryman),  Joha 
H.  Thomas.  John  Jonee  (Llangoraa)  and 
many,  many  othera  who  settled  In  nearby 
areas  such  as  the  (Cooper)  Davis  famUy  who 
had  extensive  connections  here  and  la  the 
county.  The  Welsh  continued  to  Immigrate 
here  during  the  ClvU  War  period  and  throuch 
the   ISSO's.  ^^ 

J.  Edward  Jonee  who  came  from  North 
Wales  and  settled  first  near  Utlca  New  Tctk 
and  then  came  to  Oak  Hill  in  the  1840^  «m 
the  first  mayor  ot  Oak  HUl  and  served  la 
that  opacity  for  twenty  five  years.  He  was 
a  lawyer,  merchant  and  founder  of  the  Oak 
HUl  Saving  Bank,  then  known  as  the  ftim- 
er's  Bank.  T.  L.  Hughes  and  John  D.  DavU 
(Manager)  played  an  Important  part  In  tbs 
establishment  and  management  of  JetTeraoo 
Pumaoe.  The  Davis  (Cool  HUl)  famUy  w«n 
re^xmslble  (or  the  development  of  the  brtek 
Industry  here. 

In  1848  a  large  number  of  Oerman  set- 
tlers migrated  to  this  region  because  of  tte 
RevoluUon  of  1848  In  their  native  land. 
Among  those  who  came  were  Elcess,  Stem- 
shome,  Shrader,  Oraahel,  Poetker,  Plenup, 
Wasmsr,  Brosst,  M«taler  and  Keitenbsch 
famUles  settled  In  south  Oak  Hill,  which  Umo 
became  known  as  Dutchtown.  They  weie  a 
very  energetic,  industrious  and  self-reliant 
people. 

With  the  biUldlng  of  the  Band  O  Railroad 
In  1863,  and  the  oonstructlon  of  the  Pur- 
naces  many  Irish  and  English  families  came 
In;   also  families  from  Kentucky. 

AU  ot  these  famUles  have  mter-marrled 
and  they  and  their  descendants  have  added 
much  to  the  cultural,  eoonomlo  and  spir- 
itual development  of  our  town  of  Oak  wii] 

We  can  be  eternally  gratefiU  to  these  flat 
settlen  who  braved  the  dangers.  Isolation, 
sickness  and  the  many  other  hardships  at 
the  wUderness  to  carve  out  the  homaa 
churches,  school  farms  and  busmeas  which 
make  up  our  community  today. 
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MORE  FOOD  NEEDED,   DESPIIC 
COMMISSION  FINDING 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  maHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATV 

Tueidav.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
ergy shortages  which  we  have  recently 
been  experiencing  have  amply  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  all  phases  of  our 
economy  have  become  dependent  on  ade- 
quate supplies  of  energy.  And,  there  is 
probably  no  sector  of  the  economy  to 
which  energy  is  as  important  as  agricul- 
ture. We  have  witnessed  the  problems 
that  lack  of  erasoline  has  caused  to  our 
American  farmers.  The  steady  stream  at 
pleas  for  help  which  have  come  into  my 
olBce  from  Idaho  farmers,  desperately 
needing  gasoline,  has  convinced  me  that 
this  crisis  is  far  from  over. 

However.  I  believe  that  we  may  have 
been  looking  only  at  this  facet  of  the 
energy-agriculture  relationship,  when 
actually  there  are  other  aspects  which 
are  just  as  significant.  A  July  16.  197S, 
article  by  Joseph  R.  Slevin  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  emphasizes  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Slevin.  referring  to  the  goal  of  returning 
to  a  level  of  UJS.  trade  surpluses  rather 
than  deficits,  said: 

Climbing  oU  Imports  will  make  It  dlS- 
cult.  The  United  States  wUl  have  to  Import 


tat  mofe  oil  than  It  has  and  each  ban«l  will 
cost  much  moi«  than  in  the  past. 

And  this  Is  where  agriculture  comes 
Into  the  picture.  Quoting  again  from  the 
article: 

Hie  hops  Is  Itiat  Amsrloan  fanners  wlU 
pcove  more  than  a  match  for  the  Arab  oU 
■belks  and  that  world  demand  for  bujiq>sr 
UjB.  crops  wiU  prove  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  ewentisl  imports  at  oil,  gas  and  other 
tnels. 

As  our  oil  Imports  continue  to  grow, 
which  appears  to  be  almost  certain  for 
yean  to  come,  our  trade  deficit  will  also 
ocotlnue  to  grow,  unless  there  is  a  large 
rise  in  farm  exports  to  balance  the  books. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  has 
announced  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
will  be  returning  to  production  all  land 
that  had  been  set  aside  to  limit  surpluses, 
nils  action  will  add  approximately  19 
million  acres  to  feed  grain,  soybean, 
wheat,  and  cotton  farming,  and  is  in- 
tended to  Increase  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  both  to  meet  our  own  needs  and  for 
the  export  market.  At  a  press  conference 
(XI  July  19,  Secretary  Butz  said: 

I  think  we  wlU  need  aU  we  can  produce 
ta  1074. 

He  also  said  that  in  addition  to  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  fsirmland  in  use, 
he  was  attempting  to  stimulate  crop  pro- 
duction by  trying  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  fertilizer  and  of  gasoline  for  har- 
vesting and  drying  crops  this  fall,  accord- 
ing to  the  July  20  Washington  Post. 

In  light  of  these  actions,  writh  which  I 
heartily  agree,  I  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  conclusions  of  the 
National  Water  Commission,  recently  re- 
leased in  its  final  report.  The  Commission 
report  states  that — 

Then  appean  to  be  adequate  productive 
capacity  in  the  Nation's  agrlcultiu*  to  meet 
the  food  and  fiber  demand  under  various 
altemaUve  futures  at  least  untU  the  year 
2000.  In  such  case  then  would  be  no  need  In 
the  next  30  yean  to  continue  federaUy  sub- 
«kU»d  water  resource  development  programs 
"to  Increase  the  agriculture  land  base  of  the 
ocmntry  . .  .••  This  conclusion  Is  based  on  the 
Commission's  earlier  statement  that  "Land 
reclamation  measures  such  as  Irrigation  and 
drainage  of  new  land,  protection  of  existing 
and  potential  cropland  from  floods,  and  pro- 
vision of  supplemental  Irrigation  water  for 
existing  cropUnds"  have  added  to  the  exces- 
Mve  productive  capacity  of  XJS.  agriculture. 

I  think  that  in  light  of  our  current 
economic  situation  and  the  stated  goal  of 
'^-out  production  hi  1974,"  we  need  to 
carefuly  evaluate  the  validity  of  the  Com- 
mission's position.  The  last  thing  we  can 
tolerate  during  this  critical  period  Is  ac- 
tion at  direct  cross  purposes  by  different 
Government  agencies,  which,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  exactly  the  case  here. 


ASKINO  THE  HARD  FOREIGN 
AID  QUESTIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PXNN8TLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 
Mr.   GAYDOS.   Mr.    Speaker,   it   has 
««>•  to  my  attention  that  the  Port 
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Myers,  Pla.,  News-Press  has  protested  the 
supergenerosity  of  our  foreign  aid  dis- 
pensers to  faraway  lands  while  needs  of 
great  Importance  remain  unfulfilled  In 
the  newspaper's  home  State. 

I  quote  from  the  News-Press  of  last 
July  13: 

Southwest  Plorlda  needs  more  telephone 
lines,  as  everybody  knows.  It's  growing  so 
fast  that  the  United  Telephone  Co.,  despite 
Its  best  efforts,  can't  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  service.  If  It  could  get  $4  mUUon 
from  Washington  It  would  be  able  to  buUd 
the  needed  facilities  quickly,  but  it  cant. 

The  Malagasy  Republic  can,  though. 
(That's  the  island  off  the  southeast  African 
coast  that  xised  to  be  called  Madagascar 
when  Prance  controlled  It.)  Malagasy  got  a 
$2  mlUlon  foreign  aid  loan  In  1967  to  expand 
and  modernize  Its  telephone  system.  Now  It 
iB  getting  another  $2  mUUon  to  replace  622 
miles  of  inadequate  lines  and  build  90  miles 
of  new  lines. 

The  Washington  aid  people  have  a 
rationale  for  this  sort  of  thing,  of 
course — for  the  showering  of  U.S.  tax 
dollars  either  in  loans  or  grants  on  other 
countries  while  the  need  for  them  Is  ur- 
gent here  at  home.  In  Malagasy's  case, 
the  aid  distributors  say  the  new  phone 
lines  are  In  order  becatise  all-weather 
road  connections  there  are  poor  and  that, 
without  good  phone  service,  some  com- 
munities might  be  Isolated  during  part 
of  each  year. 

I  ask,  however,  why  this  situation  has 
become  an  obligation  for  the  American 
people  to  correct?  France  ruled  Malagasy 
for  many,  many  years  and  imdoubtedly 
profited  from  the  arrangement.  Mala- 
gasy's first  phone  lines  obviously  were 
Installed  under  French  direction  and 
with  French  financial  help  and,  I  sus- 
pect, in  France's  continuing  business  in- 
terest there.  But  now.  so  we  see,  this 
French  responsibility  has  been  shifted 
to  us  and  at  a  time  when  we,  with  the 
world's  greatest  amount  of  dc4)t  on  our 
shoulders  and  with  our  dollar  still  in 
serious  trouble  abroad,  are  far  less  able 
than  Prance  to  bear  it. 

The  Malagasy  Incident  is  not  unique 
by  any  means.  Senator  Lawton  CEtiLEs, 
of  Florida,  cited  in  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  10  such  projects  as  examples 
of  the  enduring  official  zeal  to  share  what 
wealth  we  have  left  or  can  borrow  with 
peoples  overseas  and  as  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  tighter  controls 
on  all  aspects  of  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram. This  program,  I  need  not  remind 
anyone,  is  continuing  at  the  rate  of  $1.33 
bilUon  a  year  under  stop-gap  authoriza- 
tion and  that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  it  Increased  to  $1.64  billion  In  its 
new  budget.  How,  indeed,  can  either  fig- 
ure be  justified? 

This  country  generally,  in  addition  to 
southwest  Florida,  is  in  serious  circum- 
stances on  necessary  improvements.  Elec- 
tric power  shortages  are  being  proclaim- 
ed across  the  Nation  and  proved  by  re- 
curring "outages"  and  "brownouts"  dur- 
ing this  smnmer  season.  Highways  are 
jammed  and  in  deplorable  condition  in 
many  sections.  My  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Is  hunting  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
costs  of  filling  potholes.  Much-needed  en- 
vironmental protection  plans  are  on  the 
drafting  boards  without  means  of  fund- 
ing them. 
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And  still,  regardless  of  all  this,  our 
money  continues  to  be  taken  from  us  and 
either  loaned  on  dubious  security,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  or  handed  outright 
to  countries  abroad  whose  peoples  have 
only  fancied  notions  of  the  "improve- 
ments" contemplated  for  them.  I  have 
Insisted  for  years  that  Congress  has  a 
prime  duty  to  burdened  Americans  to 
pursue  vigorously  the  complicated  and 
long-delayed  task  of  phasing  out  the 
"Great  Giveaway"  of  their  dollars.  I  am 
gratified  that  others.  Including  the  Fort 
Myers  News-Press  and  Senator  Chiles. 
{ire  asking  the  hard  questions  about  aid 
expenditures  whose  answers  can  lead  to 
this  8u:complishment  by  pointing  up  the 
injustices  and  clearing  away  the  con- 
fusion. 


U.S.  CUSTOMS  HOLY  NAME 
SOCIETY 


>> 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


or  mw  ToiK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rxcoro,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

UJS.  OoBXOMS  Holt  Namx  Socbtt 

In  the  coarse  of  the  extensive  research  in- 
volvefl  In  preparing  this  talk,  by  curioatty 
sent  me  to  the  dictionary  to  investigate  the 
word  "customs"  as  It  appUes  to  your  occupa- 
tion. For  those  who  have  not  looked  It  up,  Z 
wish  to  report  that  its  first  meaning  is  "any 
habitual  practice."  By  the  fifth  dictionary 
definition,  It  has  come  to  mean  "a  customary 
tax  or  tribute  due  by  feudal  tenants  to  their 
lord."  Under  meaning  number  eight,  we  come 
upon  this  definition,  which  puts  It  in  your 
field:  "duties  Imposed  by  law  on  Imported 
or,  less  commonly,  exported  goods." 

We  are  aU  aware  that  once  a  tax  of  any 
kind  is  levied,  it  readUy  becomes  "a  liabltual 
practice."  Taxes  are  borh  with  remarkable 
ease;  they  die  hard.  In  fact,  they  almost 
never  die,  nor — unlike  old  soldiers — do  tbsy 
fade  away.  Once  the  government  takes  a  piece 
of  the  traffic,  whether  it  Is  on  imports,  ex- 
ports, real  estate,  foodstuffs,  whiskey,  cig- 
arettes, or  whatever— and  lastly,  and  afst 
ingeniously,  a  person's  Income — ^the  govern- 
ment never  lets  go. 

It's  like  a  second  coUectlon  In  Church. 
Once  the  pastor  institutes  It  on  the  first 
Stmday  of  the  month — perhaps  for  some  dire 
emergency — he  finds  It  a  habit  very  hard  to 
kick,  and  the  ushers  had  better  settle  down 
without  grumbling  to  jm  extra  trip  down  the 
aisle  with  the  basketHrhe  best  they  can  hope 
for  Is  that  he  wUl  if>t  put  In  a  third  coUec- 
tlon. 

Such  ctistoms  do/not  easUy  change.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years,  a  number  of  other  cus- 
toms have  changed  In  the  Church,  to  the  Joy 
of  some  and  the  consternation  of  others,  and 
I  would  like  to  focus  for  a-  moment  this 
morning  on  this  phenomenpn  of  change  in 
the  Church,  what  It  has  done  to  us,  what  it 
has  done  for  tis,  and  where  it  leaves  us  as 
Roman  Catholics. 

Plrst  of  all,  It  has  shaken  us  up.  When  you 
change  people's  symbols,  especially  their  re- 
ligious symbols,  you  reaUy  shake  them  up.  I 
was  talking  recently  with  a  very  old  lady 
who  all  her  life  has  been  a  devout  Catholic. 
Quite  surprisingly,  she  said:  "You  know,  I'm 
not  reaUy  so  sure  as  I  used  to  be  that  there 
Is  a  life  hereafter."  By  way  of  explanation, 
she  said:  "They've  changed  so  much  In  otir 
reUglon.  I  used  to  love  Mass  in  Latin;  I  knew 
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bow  to  follow  It  In  my  mlnal.  It  wm  nlc« 
and  quiet  In  Church  and  I  got  a  lot  out  of 
going.  I  don't  like  all  this  singing  and  lay 
people  reading  the  Bible  at  us."  I  laughed  and 
replied:  "Well,  you  really  got  back  at  them 
good — now  you  dont  believe  In  a  life  here- 
after. That's  what  I  call  getting  even."  I'm 
sure  the  lovely  old  lady  still  does  believe  In 
a  future  life — there  Isn't  much  religion  left 
If  you  don't — and  like  the  rest  of  us  she  wUl 
walk  forward  to  meet  It  with  that  mlztiire 
of  trepidation  and  faith  which  Is  the  best 
that  any  of  us  can  bring  to  the  moment  of 
death. 

But  her  reaction  Is  not  untypical  of  many 
Catholics.  The  great  danger  is  that  in  a  time 
of  change  and  upsetment,  we  wUl  be  tempted 
to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 
The  Church  has  changed  a  great  number  of 
her  customs.  We  don't  have  to  eat  fish  on 
Friday,  nor  fast  from  midnight  before  re- 
ceiving Holy  Communion.  If  we  like  that  kmd 
of  thing,  we  can  get  cremated  Instead  of 
biirled.  An  annulment  Is  a  little  easier  to 
obtain.  Priests  can  leave  the  mmistry  with- 
out leaving  the  Church.  Ntins  can  wear  minis 
and  maxls.  We  pray  together  wlth^otestants 
and  Jews.  In  June,  Cardinal  Cooke  will  or- 
dain a  dozen  married  deacons.  The  list  of 
changes  could  go  on  and  on. 

All  these  changes  are  accidental  changes. 
They  do  not  touch  the  substance  of  the 
Faith.  It  is  essential  that  each  of  mm  have  a 
firm  grasp  of  that  distinction.  Basically,  In 
her  deepest  essence,  the  Church  we  belong 
to  Is  the  Church  of  our  forebears.  The  Church 
to  which  people  belonged  In  Prance,  or  Ire- 
land, or  Germany,  or  Poland,  whoee  tomb- 
stones bear  16th  Century  dates.  The  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  Church  of  the  5th  Century  and  St. 
Augustine.  The  Church  of  lovable  St.  Peter 
and  mtrepld  St.  Paul.  The  Church  finally  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord. 

Palth  of  our  fathers,  living  still 
In  spite  of  dungeon  Are  and  sword 
Oh  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  Joy 
Whene'er  we  hear  that  glorious  word 
Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith 
We  will  l>e  true  to  you  till  death. 

We  still  believe  In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  every 
article  of  It.  We  stiU  accept  the  ten  com- 
mandments. It  is  still  right  to  love  and  honor 
your  wlf©  and  teach  the  Faith  to  yoiir  chil- 
dren. We  still  renaam  In  perfect  union  with 
the  Pope,  who  Is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
Holy  Mass,  whether  you  call  It  the  Lltiirgy 
or  the  Eucharist,  is  still  the  burning  center 
of  the  Chvirch.  Without  Our  Eucharlstlc 
Lord,  there  U  no  Church,  and  all  who  would 
be  living  members  must  gather  around  the 
altar  for  the  same  Sacrifice.  The  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  Is  still  the  First  Lady  of  the 
Church,  and  Indeed  her  Holy  Mother  and 
the  Mother  of  all  of  us. 

Nothing  essential  has  changed.  The  Church 
has  simply  discarded  certain  customs  In  the 
hope  of  addressing  the  twentieth  century 
more  successfully. 

You  may  question  her  wisdom  in  doing  so. 
Personally.  I  thmk  she  has  made  some 
splendid  moves.  Just  to  take  one  example,  I 
believe  that  the  new  Liturgy  Is  a  vast  Im- 
provement over  the  Mass  I  knew  as  a  boy. 
My  brother  argues  with  me  about  that.  The 
new  Mass  Is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  so  was 
the  old  lAtln  Mass.  I  had  an  experience  a 
year  ago  in  Quebec  that  confirmed  me  \n  my 
opinion.  I  had  gone  with  a  group  of  pil- 
grims to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr^.  The  day  after 
the  pilgrimage  was  over.  I  offered  Mass  In 
tEe  Cathedral  of  Quebec.  Three  elderly  peo- 
ple walked  over  from  the  hotel  with  me. 
^hen  I  got  to  the  sacristy.  I  foimd  that  all 
the  missals  were  In  French,  and  my  only  op- 
tion was  to  say  Mass  out  of  the  old  Latin 
Missal.  I  asked  my  three  friends  if  they 
would  like  to  attend  a  Latin  Mass.  Tbey  aald: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Oh,  we'd  love  to  I"  I  went  through  the  an- 
cient rite  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  pro- 
nouncing everything  clearly.  When  It  was 
over,  I  asked:  'How  did  you  like  It?"  They 
said:  "It  was  awful.  We  dldnt  understand 
one  word  you  said  I"  I  thmk  the  same  kind  of 
experience  would  cure  a  lot  of  people  of 
hankering  for  the  days  gone  by. 

We've  been  moving  forward  and  the  future 
is  not  at  all  dismal.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
transition  and,  in  many  ways,  a  time  even  of 
revolution.  But  we  shall  come  out  of  It 
stronger.  In  the  process,  some  will  fall  away 
as  some  already  have.  But  one  has  to  wonder 
how  strong  their  faith  was  to  begin  with. 

We're  doing  a  lot  of  right  things;  such  as 
insisting  that  parents  come  for  instructions 
prior  to  the  baptism  of  their  child.  Tlie  same 
is  being  done  for  first  Communion,  Penance 
and  Confirmation.  These  catechumenates,  as 
they  are  called,  are  an  effort  to  center  the 
faith  In  the  family,  to  let  people  know  that 
the  first  Christian  school  Is  the  home.  If  we 
are  to  have  strong  faith  in  the  generations 
coming  along,  it  will  be  enkindled  by  parents 
who  themselves  really  believe  and  care  about 
the  religion  of  their  children.  The  generation 
gap  has  to  be  faced  where  it  is,  within  the 
family.  Qtilte  literally,  our  chUdren's  faith 
must  be  "the  faith  of  our  fathers"  If  it  U  to 
survive. 

Incidentally,  the  name  of  the  hymn  Is 
"Faith  of  Our  Fathers" — not  "Faith  of  Oiu: 
Mothers."  No  one  would  ever  downplay  a 
mother's  Importance  In  the  religious  upbring- 
ing of  children,  but  let  us  never  forget  the 
fundamental  responsibility  of  the  Christian 
father,  who  Is  the  head  of  the  small  chiirch 
that  exists  in  his  home  and  whoee  teaching 
and  example  of  faith  can  mean  ao  much  to 
the  faith  of  his  children. 

The  dozen  deacons  whom  the  Cardinal  wUl 
ordam  are  only  a  beginning,  like  the  twelve 
Apostles.  In  the  years  ahead,  deacons  will 
hopefully  perform  very  useful  services  In  our 
parishes  and  In  various  other  apostolates. 

Things  like  marriage  encounters  have 
gained  considerable  popularity  and  may  well 
provo  very  helpful  in  strengthening  Catholic 
famUy  life. 

While  parish  missions  have  largely  faded  In 
popularity,  weekend  retreats  have  caught  on 
with  a  great  number  of  our  lay  people. 

Parish  Coxinclls  in  many  parishes  (though 
unfortunately  not  in  all)  are  putting  new  life 
Into  parishes. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  signs  of  vitality 
and  hope  that  appear  in  today's  changing 
Church.  Singing  the  blues  about  "what  has 
happened  to  us"  is  not  at  all  in  order.  Much 
that  has  happened  Is  wonderful. 

Our  Catholic  Church  is  very  ancient — 30 
centmles  old.  It  is  blessed  with  a  perennial 
power  to  go  through  crises  and  come  out 
stronger.  Its  Founder  Is  God  and  He  made  a 
promise  to  His  original  Church:  '1  am  with 
You  all  days."  Our  Church  Is  not  about  to 
dry  up  and  blow  away.  It's  about  to  be  re- 
born, as  It  has  been  dozens  of  times  befora. 

So  my  message  this  morning  Is  a  very 
simple  one:  Don't  be  discouraged  by  "all  the 
changes."  Dont  let  your  Joy  in  belonging  to 
the  Church  become  tarnished  at  all.  Oet  with 
It.  Get  with  the  Church.  And  stay  with  It 
through  every  trial. 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALtrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
pleaaed  and  excited  about  the  recent 
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easing  of  tensions  with  Russia  whkh 
our  Government  has  managed  to  nego* 
tiate.  The  hope  and  potential  for 
world  harmony  which  these  diplomatle 
achievements  suggest  are  manifold. 

Yet,  although  the  atmo^here  of  con- 
frontation is  greatly  relaxed  now,  our 
new  relationship  with  Russia  has  pro- 
sented  some  challenging  and  Important 
problems  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Harold  Light,  first  vice  chairman 
of  the  Union  of  Coimcils  for  Soviet  Jews, 
elucidated  some  of  the  dilemmas  and 
Implications  which  pending  trade  agree- 
ments resulting  from  the  Trade  Act  may 
suggest  in  the  future,  in  a  statement  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committfle 
on  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

I  woul'l  like  to  submit  Mr.  Llghtt 
statement  in  the  hope  that  my  coUeagoH 
will  thus  become  aware  of  some  of  the 
more  far-reaching  conseQuences  of  the 
act  and  will  then  take  Into  conslderatlcD 
these  consequences  when  determining 
their  own  position  on  the  issue. 

The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 
BTATUCxjrr  bt  Habold  B.  Light 

My  statement  Is  to  express  opposition  to 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  as  presented. 
I  do,  however,  support  the  BUI  Hit.  3910,  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Mills  (Ark)  and 
Congressman  Vanlk   (Ohio)    and  others. 

My  general  premises  are  nuUnly  related  to 
trade  relations  between  the  United  8tat« 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  are  as  follovt: 

1.  Trade  between  these  two  powerful  na- 
tions can  serve  as  an  Important  medlijm  for 
improved  relations  and  detente. 

2.  Becognlclng  that  the  long  term  out- 
look wlU  always  Include  tensions  and  pos- 
sible crises,  monetary  problems,  labor  con- 
ditions and  national  security  risks  should  al- 
ways be  Important  considerations. 

3.  The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  would 
transfer  unprecedented  powers  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  which  would  in  effect,  dilute  or 
remove  the  control  mechanisms  from  onr 
elected  Congressional  legislators. 

This  vnriters  attention  was  originally  drawn 
to  the  subject  of  Soviet  trade  due  to  an  In- 
tense concern  over  the  struggle  for  freedom 
of  oppressed  people  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
including  but  not  restricted  to  its  Jewish 
citizens. 

After  observing  and  studying  East-West 
Trade  over  the  pa«t  three  years,  and  confer- 
ring with  eminent  economists,  Soviet  spe- 
ctallats,  and  labor  leaders,  I  arrived  at  a 
general  conclusion: 

United  States-Soviet  Trade  Is  not  slmplr 
a  Jewish  Issue,  not  a  hximanlty  Issue,  but  Is. 
rather  a  very  serious  problem,  affecting  tbs 
American  public's  strategic  Interests. 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  will  benefit  from  trad* 
much  more  than  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
vantages of  our  granting  Most  Favored  Na- 
tion treatment  are  one-sided,  and  even  man 
BO.  the  benefits  of  the  UB.  credit  guarantasa 
These  credits,  usually  long  term,  often  at 
low  rates  of  Interest,  could  from  past  ex- 
perience amount  to  foreign  aid  (in  Ur. 
Oeorge  Meany's  words) )  at  American  tai- 
payers  expense. 

3.  Thousands  of  Items,  formerly  claaslflsd 
as  strategic  materials,  have  been  delisted  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  I  cannot  agret 
that  the  umted  States  should  build  tlM 
world's  largest  truck  plant  for  the  Sovlett, 
lend  them  the  money  to  finance  the  opera- 
tion, knowing  that  truck  factories  can  maks 
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3^  Most  of  the  trade  negotUtlons  involve 
the  construction  of  permanent  facilities  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  above  mentioned  truck 
factory,    and   the    proposed    building   of  a 


multi-bUUon  dollar  pipeline  will  supply  Im- 
portant capabilities  which  could  easily  be 
used  against  our  country  in  any  future  emer- 
gency, or  change  In  policy. 

4.  The  spectre  ct  "ezpm^lng  Jobs"  has  been 
raised  by  many  labor  leaders,  who  reason 
that  many  of  the  products  Involved  are 
desperately  needed  by  the  UJSJSJt.,  and 
might  be  purchased  here,  made  by  American 
Ubor. 

5.  Past  e^Mrlence  with  the  impact  of  So- 
viet purchases  on  our  domestic  markets  la 
no  recommendation  for  an  apm.  handed 
policy  in  granting  the  U£.SJt.  everything 
It  demands.  I  cannot  believe  that  when  our 
administration  authorized  a  9500  nUlllon 
credit  m  July  1873  to  buy  our  wheat  that 
the  results  were  bene&dal  to  the  average 
American  citizen. 

Recently,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  visited  Mos- 
cow to  discuss  mutual  problems.  No  doubt, 
SALT  talks,  nuclear  disannament,  the  United 
States  dilemma  in  Southeast  Asia  were  on 
the  agenda.  In  these  areas,  can  we  expect 
more  than  the  Soviets'  traditional  hard  nego- 
tlatmg  stance?  Right  now,  our  Administra- 
tion has  serious  problems  at  home,  and  the 
Soviets'  Mr.  Breshnev  Is  well  aware  of  that 
i^en  be  sits  down  to  talk  In  Moscow  or  in 
Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  holds 
an  important  "trump  card",  for  the  X5SSS.. 
desperately  needs  the  benefits  of  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  treatment  for  Its  prestige  value, 
and  the  very  real  advantages  of  UJB.  Credit 
to  inclement  its  trade  deals.  It  Is  highly 
doubtful  that  American  banks  will  grant 
loans,  nor  can  most  companies  generate  sub- 
stantial capital  mtemaUy,  without  the  guar- 
antee of  the  United  States  government. 

The  Soviets'  multlbllllon  dollar  efforts  to 
attain  production  parity  with  the  United 
States  have  failed  miserably,  and  the  Krem- 
im  leadership  faces  its  ov^n  domestic  prob- 
lems. If  It  cannot  deliver  these  benefits  to 
their  people.  They  suffer  from  severe  short- 
ages. Four  major  cities  are  now  on  food 
rationing.  Th»^unger  for  tractors  and  trac- 
tor parts  whlut  they  cannot  produce  wlU  In- 
enase  thelrM!»^  deficits.  Soviet  leadership 
MUST  succeed  In  Increasing  trade  with  our 
country,  almost  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
If  they  cannot  deliver,  that  leaderebip  might 
very  well  be  toppled.  Their  internal  prestige 
is  on  the  line,  and  their  economic  tvu-moU 
could  force  them  to  back  off  from  their  hard 
negotiating  stance  on  many  Issues  of  critical 
Importance  to  the  United  States. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  documented 
their  opposition  to  the  present  direction  of 
trade  concessions,  through  their  heavy  sup- 
port of  the  BCllls- Vanlk  and  Jackson  legis- 
lation. This  strengthens  the  Administration's 
band  Immeasurably. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  has  already  announced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  repeal  its  "education 
tax"  If  It  is  granted  Most  Favored  Nation 
treatment.  We  can  expect  other  concessions 
on  the  emigration  issue,  as  if  that  were  the 
only  reason  for  denying  such  benefits.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  that  the  Administration 
use  the  trade  Issue  to  gain  advantages  on 
the  other  crucial  probluns,  and  It  should 
3tt"?  negotiating  strength  before  the 
Xmlted  SUtes  dellven  the  benefits,  not  after 
"^  have  been  surrendered. 

nto  or  roaicAi.  statsicxnt 

■pUog:  I  must  point  out  that  foe  some 
ttnie,  I  was  troubled  by  the  possibility  that 
my  concern  for  the  Soviet  Jews  might  l>e  In 
conflict  with  my  concern  tor  the  beet  overall 
Interest  of  my  American  people.  Trade  was 
V"^^  •"  »  panacea,  a  cure-aU  to  attain 
detente.  Administration  spokesmen  have 
continually  stated  that  this  humanity  issue 
could  best  be  handled  through  "qvdet  di- 
plomacy". Fortunately.  Oongreasmen  Mins 
and  Vanlk  and  Senator  Jaokwjn  did  not  share 
this  view. 
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Their  Introduction  of  the  free  emigration 
matter  mto  the  granting  of  trade  benefits 
created  a  time  delay,  so  that  the  subject  be- 
gan to  be  man  cloeely  examined.  As  the 
facts  emerged,  the  disadvantages  became 
more  clear,  and  today  we  hold  a  negotiating 
advantage  we  did  not  have  before.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  Soviet  Jews  have.  Inadvert- 
ently, performed  a  great  service  for  the 
American  people. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSINO 
IN  ACTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  BIAQOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Introduced  an  amendiinoit  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  sdught  to  keep  up 
the  pressure  on  North  Vietnam  to  help 
us  secure  a  full  accounting  of  all  prison- 
ers of  war  and  missing  in  action. 

The  amendment  simply  stated  calls  for 
assurances  that  the  Qovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  is  cooperating  fully  in 
providing  for  a  full  accounting  of  any 
remaining  prisoners  of  war,  and  all  miss- 
ing in  action. 

This  proposal,  which  was  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  would  make 
any  commitment  of  foreign  assistance  to 
nations  seeking  to  establish  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  contingent  on  firm  assur- 
ances from  the  President  that  North 
Vietnam  is  fully  cooperating  with  the 
U.S.  Government  in  providing  a  complete 
and  accurate  listing  of  our  remaining 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action. 
There  Is  no  question  about  the  effect  that 
this  amendment  will  have  on  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  efforts  of  North 
Vietnam,  as  many  of  the  countries  which 
would  engage  in  trsule  with  North  Viet- 
nam are  themselves  highly  dependent  on 
n.S.  economic  aid. 

More  important,  this  amendment 
would  serve  to  forcefully  remind  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  the  matter  of  the 
safe  return  and  full  accoimtabUlty  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  action,  is 
Still  a  paramount  issue  in  the  mind  of 
every  American.  We  must  continue  to  be 
firm  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  North 
Vietntunese.  and  must  be  particularly 
cautious  not  to  be  hoodwinked  into 
making  any  regrettable  economic  conces- 
sions to  our  recent  enemy. 

This  amendment  would  also  provide 
the  beleagured  families  and  loved  ones 
of  those  Americans  missing  in  action 
with  the  necessary  assurances  that  the 
n.S.  Oovemment  has  not  abandoned 
their  men.  Although  the  war  may  be  over 
in  a  military  sense,  the  heartbreaks  and 
anxieties  of  these  families  continues  im- 
Interrupted  to  this  day.  We  must  take 
every  step  possible  to  secure  the  hasty 
and  safe  release  of  these  gallant  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today  is  one  with  far-reach- 
ing ramifications  for  our  dealings  with 
many  countries  in  the  world.  Yet,  our 
dealings  with  North  Vietnam  are  par- 
ticularly Important  In  this  crucial  period. 
Let  us  not  be  swept  up  in  the  tide  of  post- 
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war  euphoria,  especially  at  the  expense 
of  those  Americans  who  have  sacrificed 
tragic  numbers  of  years  in  defense  of  our 
country.  I  urge  my  coUeagu^  to  approve 
this  amendment  and  by  doing  so  demon- 
strate our  continued  commitment  as  a 
nation  to  achieving  a  full  accountability 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  mi»i»<ng  in 
action. 


EXPOSING  CUBA 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  ixoxmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  group  of  Communists,  Socialists, 
and  other  revolutionaries  sponsored  an 
ExpoCuba  in  New  York  City.  What  they 
were  really  doing  was  exposing  what  they 
would  like  Cuba  to  be  under  their  Com- 
munist regime — ^ignoring  the  real  prob- 
lems that  coxmtry  Is  having. 

To  have  read  their  propaganda  Invit- 
ing Americans  to  see  the  "real"  Cuba,  one 
would  have  gathered  all  is  sweetness  and 
light  on  an  island  that  has  existed  only 
through  begging  Russia  for  handouts. 
Yet,  the  group  readily  admitted  that 
Cuba  is  "giving  leadership  and  encour- 
agement to  the  contlnentwide  rebellion 
that  has  broken  out  against  n.S.  im- 
perialism." They  are  particularly  Intent 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  Independence 
for  Puerto  Rico. 

The  "mature  revolutionary  Cuba"  Is 
an  interesting  claim,  but  I  hope  the 
people  who  visited  their  exposition  to<A 
the  time  to  study  the  real  ^tuatlon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  claims  of  sweetness  must 
surely  bring  a  bitter  taste  to  the  mouths 
of  the  thousands  who  have  fled  Com- 
munist tyranny  in  this  little  island. 


OPEN  GOVERNMENT  ACT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroBKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jvly  31.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Open 
Oovemment  Act — a  bill  which  would  re- 
place and  improve  upon  the  F^eral  Reg- 
ulation of  Lobbying  Act  of  1946.  My  bill 
is  similar  to  the  one  offered  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Robert  Stafford  of  Ver- 
mont. 

These  are  very  difficult  times  for  any- 
one who  is  an  ofDcer  of  the  Government. 
Every  day  there  are  new  revelations  of 
advantages  gEilned  by  some  special  In- 
terest because  it  in  some  way  was  able 
to  influence  the  process  of  government 
for  its  own  purposes.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  have  expressed  their  concern 
that  our  Government  is  losing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  citizens  It  would  govern. 
We  can  literally  observe  the  erosion  of 
the  public's  respect  lor  the  Government 
which  has  occurred  over,  the  past  decade. 

Much  of  this  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Nation's  business  has  become  Incred- 
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Ibly  more  complicated  each  year.  No 
Member  of  Congress  can  hope  to  under- 
stand the  full  meaning  of  as  many  as 
one-half  of  the  proposals  which  he  is 
asked  to  consider.  As  a  consequence,  we 
have  developed  subspecialties  and  sub- 
groups within  the  congressional  process. 
These  subgroups — committees — are  na- 
tiu-ally  the  object  of  considerable  atten- 
tion by  very  specialized  sectors  of  society. 
The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  citizen  cannot  imderstand  the 
facts  of  many  specialized  aresis  of  policy 
with  wliich  the  Congress  deals,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  forces  are  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislative 
process  to  achieve  a  specific  policy  goal. 

The  Regulations  of  Lobbying  Act  of 
1964  does  not  begin  to  help  either  the 
citizen  or  the  Member  of  Congress  to 
cope  with  this  complexity  and  special- 
ization. In  fact,  imder  a  Supreme  Court 
decision.  It  probably  does  not  even  apply 
to  some  of  the  most  active  lobbyists  and 
lobbying  groups  in  Washington.  For  in- 
stance, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  finds  that  it  Is  not 
required  to  register  as  a  lobbyist  imder 
the  act,  and  yet  it  Is  listed  by  learned 
observers  as  one  of  the  leading  forces 
In  the  defeat  of  the  1972  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

The  Open  Government  Act,  which  I 
propose,  would  end  the  amblgiiity  of  the 
1946  act,  and  it  would  make  available 
for  all  interested  parties  sufHclent  infor- 
mation to  insure  that  a  wider  variety  of 
opinion  will  be  broiight  to  bear  upon  the 
consideration  of  mlkjor  policy.  A  citizen 
or  a  corporation  cannot  have  the  fullest 
right  to  petition  th"?  Government — as 
gwtranteed  by  the  Constitution— unless 
he  knows  when  It  is  time  to  come  for- 
ward and  who  the  competition  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  students  of  govern- 
ment believe  that  it  Is  critically  Impor- 
tant for  the  Congress  to  find  some  way 
to  make  the  public  aware  of  its  proc- 
esses. The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
In  what  manner  influence  Is  sought,  and 
the  degree  to  which  money — and  its 
sources — have  real  Influence  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  Open  Government 
Act  will  address  this  right. 


TAX  REPORT 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OP  uasojna 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  tax  reform  hearings  held  last 
spring  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  committee  heard  testimony  from 
Dr.  Elvis  Stahr,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  on  H.R.  4994 
and  HJl.  5095:  these  bills  would  permit 
tax-exempt  charitable  orgsmizations  to 
present  their  views  to  Congress  without 
losing  their  tax  benefits.  H.R.  4994,  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year,  is  Iden- 
tical to  legislation  which  Congressman 
Al  Ulucan  and  I  sponsored  in  the  92d 
Congress.  As  you  may  know,  a  1962  pro- 
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vision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  i)er- 
mlts  business  associations  and  labor  or- 
ganizations to  carry  on  lobbying  activi- 
ties using  funds  deductible  by  the  tax- 
paying  donor.  By  contrast,  public  chari- 
ties, which  often  serve  a  watchdog  func- 
tion In  the  public  interest,  risk  the  loss 
of  their  tax  benefits  by  engaging  in  the 
same  tsnpe  of  activity.  This  inequitable 
state  of  the  law  Is  certainly  in  need  of 
revision,  and  I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  propose  such  a  revision 
when  It  resumes  consideration  of  tax  re- 
form this  fall. 

It  may  help  the  committee  members  in 
their  deliberations  to  review  the  outline 
of  a  complaint  filed  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  and  Taxa- 
tion With  Representation.  This  suit  seeks 
to  do  through  the  courts  what  H.R.  4994 
seeks  to  do  through  legislation:  enable 
tax-exempt  charitable  organizations  to 
lobby  Congress  without  losing  their  eligi- 
bility to  receive  tax  deductible  donations. 
Therefore,  I  submit  a  description  of  the 
complaint  contained  in  the  press  release 
announcing  it  and  an  article  on  the  suit 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 
Surr  Fn,xD  To  Vom  RsarucnoNi  on  Lbgu- 

LATivz  Acnvrrr  bt  Chakttablk  and  Kdu- 

CATIONAL    OkOUPS 

Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates,  a  Washington 
public  Interest  tax  law  firm,  filed  suit  on 
Monday,  AprU  30,  to  avoid  existing  restric- 
tions on  legislative  activity  by  tax  exempt 
charitable  and  educational  groups.  The  suit 
also  seeks  to  establish  tax  deductlbUlty  for 
dues  and  contributions  paid  to  "public  In- 
terest lobbies"  such  as  Common  Cause,  Taxa- 
tion with  Representation,  and  nimiiay 
groups. 

Legislative  activity  cannot,  under  present 
law,  form  a  "substantial  part"  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  tax  exempt  charitable  and  educa- 
tional groups.  But  tax  exempt  business 
leagues,  trade  associations,  labor  unions,  agri- 
cultural grou(>s,  chambers  of  commerce,  fra- 
ternal societies  and  veterans  organizations 
are  aU  free  to  lobby  as  much  as  they  wish — 
and  they  can  use  tax  deductible  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

"The  result,"  said  Thomas  F.  Field,  Exe- 
cutive Director  of  Tax  Analysts  and  Advo- 
cates, "Is  to  muzzle  charitable  and  educa- 
tional groups  when  they  seek  to  speak  out 
on  legislative  matters  In  the  public  Interest, 
while  giving  free  rein  to  lobbying  efforts  by 
groups  serving  narrower  pocketbook  Inter- 
ests. In  o\u  view,  this  Is  not  Just  bad  policy," 
he  continued,  "but  a  clear  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment's  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  eissoclatlon  and  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

The  restrictions  on  legislative  activity  by 
charitable  and  educational  groups  date  back 
to  1934.  Their  original  focus  was  on  a 
single  organization,  the  National  Economy 
League,  which  bad  been  accused  by  some 
members  of  Congress  of  using  Its  assets  to 
promote  the  donor's  Interests  through  legis- 
lative activity.  But  no  similar  restrictions  are 
Imposed  on  tax  exempt  business,  labor,  and 
other  groups  that  use  tax  deductible  con- 
tributions to  promote  their  members'  In- 
terests. 

"Our  objective  in  this  suit,"  said  Field,  "la 
to  release  charitable  and  educational  groups 
from  the  Irrational  and  unconstitutional  re- 
strictions now  Imposed  on  them.  These 
groups  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  welfare  by  increasing  the  flow  of 
unbiased  Information  to  Congress.  But  all 
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too  often  today.  Congressmen  hear  only  from 
■pedal  interest  groups  that  have  an  axs 
to  grind,  rather  than  from  charitable  and 
educational  groups  designed  to  do  scholarly 
research  or  otherwise  serve  the  public  In- 
terest. The  results  are  one-sided  Congres- 
slonal  debates,  restricted  Information  flows 
to  and  within  Congress,  and  poorer  legisla- 
tive output  than  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect." 

The  suit  is  also  designed  to  end  the  ex- 
isting disparity  In  the  tax  treatment  of  pay- 
ments to  public  Interest  lobbies  as  contrast- 
ed with  lobbies  that  serve  private,  pocket- 
book  Interests.  At  present,  for  example, 
petroleum  firms  can  deduct  their  payments 
to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute— 
which  lobbies  on  their  behalf — but  contribu- 
tions to  public  Interest  lobbies  are  denied 
any  similar  tax  benefit.  "The  result,"  said 
Field,  "la  that  public  Interest  lobbies  have 
one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs  when  they 
seek  to  do  battle  'with  special  Interest 
groups." 

Joining  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates  In 
the  suit  filed  Monday  in  the  VS.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  ars 
Taxation  with  Representation,  an  Arlington, 
Virginia  public  Interest  tax  lobby,  and  Elliott 
Morss,  of  Washington,  D.C..  a  contributor 
to  both  groups. 

Tax  Rkpost:  A  Spkciai.  Sx7in(A«T  and  Foas- 
CAST  or  Fedesal  and  Star  Tax  DsvKU>r- 

MINTS 

Stacked  Deck?  A  suit  asks  lobbying  rlgbts 
for  "public  Interest"  groups. 

Ciirrent  tax  laws  make  it  impossible  for 
charitable  and  educational  organizations  pro- 
moting public  causes  to  compete  effectively 
for  the  attention  of  Congress  with  groups 
representing  narrow  economic  Interests,  tbs 
suit  charges.  FUed  by  Tax  Analysts  and  Ad- 
vocates, a  firm  of  public  interest  tax  lawyers, 
the  suit  notes  that  a  public  Interest  group 
Is  exempt  from  paying  taxes,  and  contribu- 
tions to  it  are  tax-deductible,  only  if  the 
group  doesn't  devote  a  significant  amount 
of  Its  resources  to  lobbying  in  Congress.  Busi- 
ness and  labor  groups  representing  special 
Interests  enjoy  the  same  tax  benefits  under 
the  law,  but  are  free  to  lobby  up  a  storm,  the 
tax  en^oup  says. 

Tax  Analysts  claims  It  wasn't  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  recent  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bearings  on  tax  revision  because 
Its  tax-exempt  status  would  have  been  en- 
dangered. A  group  aflUlated  with  Tax  An- 
alysts, Taxation  With  Representation,  does 
lobby.  So  donors  to  it  can't  deduct  their 
gifts.  This  means  it  gets  relatively  few  con- 
tributions and  two  years  ago  was  able  to 
spend  only  $1,200  lobbying  against  tax  breaks 
for  exporters.  Special  Interest  groups  with 
lobbying  privileges,  on  the  other  hand,  spent 
at  least  $150,000  promatlng  the  legislation, 
which  is  costing  the  Treasury  more  than 
$150  million  a  year.  Tax  Analysts  figures. 

(Its  suit  asks  the  U.S.  district  court  In 
Washington  to  declare  the  tax-exemption 
laws  unconstitutional  because  they  limit 
freedom  of  speech  and  deny  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.) 


SOUTH  BEND,   IND.,   TRIBUNE  EDI- 
TORIAL, "NIXON  AND  THE  TAPES" 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    insert    in    the 
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Ricots  an  editorial  published  July  25. 
1973,  by  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Trlbime 
entitled  "Nixon  and  the  Tapes." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Nekon  and  thx  Tapes 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


I  AM  THE  NATION 


President  Nixon  may  win  the  legal  bat- 
tle of  Watergate  but  the  price  he  will  pay 
In  loss  of  stature  as  our  national  leader  Is 
great. 

His  hard-line  refusal  to  co-operate  with 
the  Senate  Investigating  committee  and 
Archibald  Cox,  the  special  Watergate  prose- 
cutor, by  releasing  secretly  recorded  tapes 
and  pertinent  documents  has  pushed  him 
further  Into  Isolation. 

He  might  have  stepped  forward  In  the 
role  of  moral  leadership  the  country  needs 
and  helped  purge  the  sickness  that  Infested 
the  White  House. 

Instead,  he  drew  further  Into  his  shell  at 
a  moment  when  the  fuU  truth  Is  required. 

The  technical  legal  arguments  about  the 
extent  of  executive  privilege  are  of  rela- 
tively little  concern  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can. He  Is  more  worried  about  the  illegal  and 
unethical  behavior  that  has  been  revealed 
In  the  hearings,  the  disclosure  of  the  bug- 
ging mentality  in  the  White  House,  and  the 
widespread  adherence  among  the  White 
House  staff  to  the  principle  that  victory  for 
Ur.  Nixon  takes  priority  above  all  else. 

The  box  in  which  the  President  finds 
himself  trapped  is  largely  of  his  own  mak- 
ing. Instead  of  acting  early  and  forcefully 
to  purge  his  staff,  he  had  given  ground 
grudgingly.  Now  he  has  refused  to  give  more. 

Eventually  the  breadth  of  executive  priv- 
ilege will  be  determined  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  sooner  the  Issue  can 
rsach  the  Court,  the  better.  Where  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  on  thinnest  ground  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Watergate  and  related  "White  House  hor- 
r<ws"  Involve  purely  domestic  political  con- 
siderations. 

Nothing  directly  related  to  national  se- 
curity was  Involved,  nor  anything  concern- 
ing dealings  with  foreign  countries.  Yet  the 
President  has  chosen  to  consider  everything 
he  does  as  protected  by  the  blanket  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege. 

A  veteran  magaElne  editor  once  remarked 
that  In  his  career  he  had  found  that  most 
people  had  two  reasons  for  doing  something: 
a  good  reason  and  the  real  reason.  By  his 
refusal  to  disclose  the  contents  of  the  per- 
tinent Upes,  tti.  Nixon  makes  himself  sus- 
ceptible to  the  accusation  that  his  real  rea- 
son for  refusal  is  because  the  content  of 
the  tapes  would  be  embarrassing  to  his 
contention  that  he  dldnt  know  what  was 
going  on  among  his  high  staff  leaders  con- 
cerning Watergate. 

Valid  or  not.  the  claim  that  he  Is  covering 
'g*  will  be  widely  heard.  To  Judge  from  the 
recent  public  opinion  polls,  the  American 
people  already  are  disturbed  and  distrust- 
ful of  Mr.  Nixon's  attitude.  He  has  only 
made  the  uneasiness  worse. 

A  cryptic  statement  In  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  wUl  add  to  these  doubts. 
He  said  that  the  tapes  are  entirely  consist- 
ent with  what  he  has  sUted  to  be  the  truth, 
then  added.  "However,  as  in  any  verbatim 
recording  of  informal  conversations^  they 
contain  ocmments  that  persons  with  dif- 
ferent perspective  and  motivation  would 
Inevitably  Interpret  In  different  ways." 

Somehow  Mr.  Nlxoo  could  have  found  a 
way  to  make  public  at  least  key  portions  of 
the  tapes.  His  faUure  to  do  so  Is  another 
lost  opportunity  for  him  to  regain  the  con- 
Mence  of  the  people  who  elected  him. 
CXXZ 1736— Part  21 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  Republic  we  should 
be  ever  aware  of  what  It  means  to  be  an 
American. 

And  while  our  country  is  far  from 
perfect,  because  it  is  a  very  human  so- 
ciety, it  Is  still  the  greatest  experiment  in- 
human freedom  and  dignity  ever  de- 
vised. 

But  its  future  is  only  safe  and  secure 
to  the  extent  that  people  are  willing  to 
participate  in  civic  affairs;  indeed,  self- 
government  Is  the  only  safe  repoisltory 
for  human  freedom. 

To  the  end  that  more  may  appreciate 
what  America  means,  I  submit  for  the 
Rkcord  this  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  slgiUflcance  of  this 
land  is  that  though  we  are  many,  we  re- 
main one.  For  at  no  other  time  or  place 
have  more  people  from  more  racial, 
ethnic,  or  social  backgrounds  attempted 
to  live  together  in  harmony.  I  submit 
that  America  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful  in  this  effort.  Perhaps  this 
tribute  helps  us  understand  why. 
I  All  THE  Nation 

I  was  bom  on  July  4, 1776,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  Is  my  birth  certificate. 
The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  in  my  veins, 
because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  oppressed. 
I  am  many  things,  and  many  people.  I  am 
the  Nation. 

I  am  200  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I  stood 
at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard  around 
the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy  Crockett.  I 
am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe  Lincoln. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  answered  and 
stayed  until  It  was  over,  over  there.  I  left  my 
heroic  dead  In  Flanders  Fields,  on  the  rock 
of  Corregldor,  on  the  bleak  slopes  of  Korea 
and  In  the  steaming  Jungle  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands 
of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont. 
I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  the 
Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  am 
Independence  Hall,  the  Momtor  and  the  Mer- 
rimac. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Paclflc  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  embrace 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  mllUon  square 
miles  throbbing  with  Industry.  I  Bzn  more 
than  3  mUllon  farms.  I  am  fbrest,  field,  moun- 
tain and  desert.  I  am  quiet  villages  and  cities 
that  never  sleep. 

Tou  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
with  his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  Tou  can 
see  the  Ughts  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the 
strains  of  "Atild  Lang  Syne"  as  the  calendar 
turns. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series.  I 
am  130,000  schools  and  colleges,  and  336,000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as 
they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  In  a 
box,  the  roar  of  a  crowd  In  a  stadium  and 
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the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a  cathedral.  I  am  an 
editorial  In  a  newspaper  and  a  letter  to  a 
Congressman. 

I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster.  I  am 
Tom  Edison,  Albert  Einstein  and  BlUy  Gra- 
ham. I  am  Horace  Greeley,  WUl  Rogers  and 
the  Wright  brothers.  I  am  George  Washing- 
ton Carver,  Daniel  Webster  and  Jonas  Balk. 

I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Pame. 

Yes,  I  am  the  nation,  and.  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  freedom 
and,  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  Integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
shackled, to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In 
this  year  of  1973 — one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  years  after  I  was  bom. 


LET'S  MAKE  WAGE  GUIDELINES  AND 
COST  OF  LIVING  CHANGES  APPLY 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  SALARIES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
House  made  a  mistake  yesterday  when  It 
voted  down  the  rule  on  House  Resolution 
512.  That  would  have  allowed  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  entire  procedure  by  which  con- 
gressional salaries  are  established. 

I  think  that  rule  should  have  passed  so 
that,  among  other  things,  we  could  have 
debated  the  Rhodes  amendment  and  the 
entire  Commission  procedure.  I  am  per- 
sonally opposed  to  the  Commission  pro- 
cedure and  I  think  we  should  have 
changed  it. 

What  we  should  have  done  was  estab- 
lish a  procedure  which  would  adjust  the 
salaries  of  Cabinet,  Government  execu- 
tives and  Members  of  Congress  on  a  cost- 
of-living  basis. 

The  average  worker  is  now  limited  to  a 
5.5-percent  wage  increase,  ^believe  that 
kind  of  limit  would  make  sense  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  is  unrealistic  to  as- 
sume that  because  Members  of  Congress 
have  not  received  a  salary  increase  since 
1968  the  public  would  support  a  25  to  30 
percent  increase  in  congressional  pay 
now.  They  will  not. 

Congressional  salaries,  if  they  are  to  be 
adjusted,  should  be  adjusted  on  an  an- 
nual  basis  and  limited  to  cost-of-living 
increases.  That  would  insure  Members  of 
Congress  being  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment as  anybody  else,  and  it  would  be 
much  more  imderstandable  to  the  people 
we  represent  back  home.  As  things  stand 
now,  with  the  defeat  of  the  rule,  salary 
increases  will  still  be  recommended  by 
tEe  President  with  the  advice  of  his  Com- 
npssion  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  with  no  specific  guide- 
lines. That  may  be  fine  in  theory,  but  the 
public  does  not  trust  it  and  it  will  not 
work.  We  should  face  that  fact. 

Future  salary  increases,  when  they 
come,  should  come  in  a  way  that  would 
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create  respect  tor  the  Congress  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public. 

I  hope  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
will  look  at  this  question  and  face  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  does  not 
work — tliat  it  provides  for  multlyear 
huge  increases  which  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  public,  and  gives  the  Congress  a 
much  worse  Image  than  It  ought  to  have. 


PUBLIC  NOT  PCX)LED  BY  OIL 
PROPAGANDA  BLITZ 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEirrA'nVXB 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  may  consider  before  the  August 
recess  Hit.  9130  which  would  grant  a 
virtual  monopoly  over  the  Alaskan  oU 
and  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  pij^ellne 
to  three  oU  giants.  Arco,  BP,  and  Exxon. 

When  considering  this  special  Interest 
legislation,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  an  Inter- 
pretive report  written  by  John  M.  Lee 
which  appeared  In  the  July  30,  1973, 
Washington  Star-News: 

PuBuc  OpnnoN  Tubns  Aoaucst  Oil 

COMPAMTXS 

(By  John  M.  Le«) 

Nbw  Tork. — On*  of  the  marvela  of  th« 
American  economy  la  the  collection  of  giant 
corporations  that  make  up  the  oU  Industry. 
No  one  else,  not  even  Qermany  or  Ji^>an, 
has  anything  remotely  like  it.  Indeed,  theae 
giants,  with  short  signboard  names  like  Exx- 
on, Texaco,  Oulf  and  MobU,  dominate  the 
oU  business  not  only  in  this  country  but  In 
Western  Europe,  the  Pacmc  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  weU. 

VertlcaUy  Integrated  from  the  oil  fields  of 
east  Texas  or  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  gasoline 
pumps  In  Syracuse  or  Singapore,  these  cor- 
porations have  exempUfled  efficiency.  linking 
a  multitude  of  sources  with  a  multitude  of 
outlets. 

The  only  chaUenge  to  the  Americans  came 
from  British  Petroleum  and  Shell,  the 
BrltUh-Dutch  entity.  But  it  dldnt  m»ir» 
much  difference  since  the  big  companies 
were  all  Interlinked  anyway  with  Joint  ex- 
ploration, production  and  transport  ven- 
tures. 

The  oil  Industry  has  enjoyed  a  powerful, 
even  privUeged,  position  m  this  country 
with  strong  political  Influence  in  Washing- 
ton, at  least  on  domestic  matters.  Profits  of 
the  giants  were  bolstered  and  national  de- 
fense strengthened  by  restrictions  on  im- 
ports of  cheaper  foreign  oil.  only  reoenUy 
removed,  and  by  tax  advantages  for  produc- 
ers (the  depletion  allowance). 

Although  International  conditions  are 
changing  rapidly,  favorable  conceaaion  agree- 
ments  abroad  produced  enormous  profits 
thero  at   least  through  the  decade  of  the 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  the  eight  largest 
oil  companies  In  this  country  had  pUeduo 

^-^****^***"*  ^'«^^y  publlclaed  problems 
t^^atJ^V^''^^  ''^^  »°<'  ™°«  demand- 
ing Middle  Eastern  governments)  the  oU  In- 
dustey  has  been  doing  better  than  ever.  OU 

wall  Street  in  the  long  market  slide  last 
5prtng.  and  the  earnings  reports  last  week 
showed  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  was 
the  most  profitable  ever  for  the  industry. 
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But  something  has  gone  awry.  After  aU 
theae  years  of  aquleacence,  with  only  feeble 
critical  Jobs,  public  opinion  seems  to  have 
turned  sharply  and  abruptly  against  the  in- 
dustry. And  the  thing  that  seems  to  have 
done  It  la  this  summer's  gasoline  shortage. 
The  Industry  Is  under  attack  as  rarely  before. 
The  greatest  manifestation  ts  the  recent 
antitrust  complaint  broiight  by  the  federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  eight  largest 
oil  companies,  charging  them  with  the  sins  of 
monopolies,  such  as  forcing  the  little  guys 
out  of  business  while  reaping  huge  profits 
for  themselves. 

More  significantly,  jwrhaps.  Is  the  fact  that 
Florida  and  Connecticut  have  also  brought 
antitrust  charges  against  an  even  greater 
collection  of  oU  companies,  with  similar  ac- 
ciisatlons.  New  York  and  Maryland  are  re- 
portedly ready  to  follow  with  their  own 
suits,  and  still  other  states  are  planning  to 
Join   the   lengthening   caravan. 

No  one  knows  where  all  this  will  lead,  but 
the  view  here  Is  not  very  far.  Predictions  that 
the  suits  will  bring  on  the  greatest  indus- 
try restructuring  since  the  breakup  of  the 
Standard  OU  trust  In  19H  seem  far-fetched. 
The  FTC  complaints,  for  example,  doesn't 
even  specify  what  It  wants  the  Industry  to  do, 
and  the  state  complaints  are  similarly  vague 
and  In  some  respects  Ill-conceived.  Efficient 
alternatives  to  the  present  integrated  sys- 
tem are  not  yet  In  sight. 

But  whatever  the  outcome,  the  oil  Indus- 
try has  lost  the  public  relations  battle.  One 
recalls  all  those  sober,  wordy  advertisements 
from  the  companies  explaining  what  the 
energy  crisis  was  aU  about  and  those  self- 
rtghteoxis  public  service  announcements  tell- 
ing us  how  to  save  on  gasoline  consumption. 
But  it  aU  seems  to  have  backfired  into  mas- 
sive public  resentment. 

Whatever  the  facts  In  the  case,  many  peo- 
ple began  to  wonder  whether  the  crisis 
wasn't  really  a  colossal  public  relations 
effort  to  get  approval  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, higher  prices,  fewer  environmental  re- 
strictions on  ports  and  refineries  or  what- 
have  you.  When  the  abstract  energy  crisis 
became  the  very  real  gasoline  shortage,  atti- 
tudes, both  popular  and  political,  hardened. 
The  most  telling  aspect  seemed  to  be  not 
so  much  on  gas  purchases  to  8  or  10  gallons 
at  a  time  or  even  the  Sunday  closings  but 
the  charge  that  the  shortage  had  been  con- 
trlved  or  acquiesced  In  by  the  giant  compa- 
nies to  force  the  little  guy  or  Independents 
out  of  business. 

Maybe  It  was  traditional  American  sym- 
pathy for  the  underdog,  but  this  charge, 
whether  true  or  not,  seemed  to  reawaken 
the  dormant  suspicions  of  the  oil  grants  and 
provided  the  environment  for  the  antitrust 
charges.  Congressional  sentiment  recognized 
a  popular  Issue. 


SYMBOL  OP  EXCELLENCE 


I 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 
Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
the  oustandlng  firms  in  my  district.  It  Is 
Continental  Scale  Corp.,  of  7400  West 
100th  Place,  In  Oak  Lawn,  El. 
JITie  employees  and  management  have 
been  singled  out  to  receive  Sears  "Sym- 
bol of  Excellence"  in  recognition  of  mer- 
chandise produced  during  1972,  depend- 
ability of  supply,  and  initiative  in  devel- 
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oping  new  and  Improved  products.  Only 
397  of  the  20,000  major  merchandising 
sources  of  Sears  were  recipients  this  year. 

At  a  time  when  high  product  quality 
and  dependable  customer  service  have 
become  thought  of  by  some  as  a  vanish- 
ing art,  it  is  reassiuing  that  companies 
like  this  continue  to  emphasize  excel- 
lence in  the  marketplace.  It  reflects  the 
ability,  morale,  and  pride  of  employees 
and  management  alike. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  such  a 
fine  firm  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  them  for  their  fine 
accomplishment. 


A  SOUTH   BEND,   IND.,   EDITORIAL. 
"ANOTHER  OFFICIAL  LIE" 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rbc- 
ORB  the  text  of  an  editorial  from  the 
July  21.  1973.  Issue  of  the  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  Trlbime  concerning  the  secret 
bombing  of  Cambodia  in  1969  and  1970. 
The  text  of  the  editorial,  "Another  Of- 
ficial Lie,"  foUows: 

AMOTRXB    OfTXCIAI,    lilx 

Another  official  lie  In  Washington  has  been 
exposed.  WhUe  the  United  States  publicly 
asserted  Its  respect  for  Cambodia's  neutraUty 
In  1969  and  1970,  our  Air  Force  secretly  was 
dropping  more  than  100,000  tons  of  bomba 
on  Cambodian  territory. 

Air  Force  officers  acting  on  high  level  or- 
ders from  Washington  faUlfied  the  records  to 
conceal  the  bombing. 

The  deception  was  carried  on  as  recently 
as  last  month,  when  the  Defense  Department 
deliberately  excluded  the  secret  bombing  sta- 
tistics  from  a  report  sent  to  Congreaa  on  UA 
air  activity  in  Indochina. 

la  It  any  wonder  that  American  citizens, 
and  those  abroad  too,  react  to  official  state- 
ments from  mUltary  and  political  leaders 
with  skepticism?  If  you  are  lied  to  repeatedly, 
how  can  you  take  any  statement  as  the  gonal 
truth,  even  when  It  is? 

The  current  Defense  Department  line  la 
that  the  bombing  was  done  at  the  tequeat 
of  Oen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  to  weaken 
Communist  forces  drawn  up  on  the  Cam- 
bodian side  of  the  border  with  South  Viet- 
nam. Administration  ofllclals  claim  that 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  then  the  ruler  of 
Cambodia,  didn't  want  the  bombms  nub- 
Uclzed. 

Naturally  the  North  Vietnamese  enemy 
knew  that  we  were  bombing  Cambodia,  be- 
cause it  was  their  troops  we  were  trying  to 
hit.  The  people  being  deceived  were  the 
American  citizens  who  were  paying  the  bill. 

The  story  of  deception  came  out  not  be- 
cause Pentagon  ofllclals  had  a  delayed  twinge 
of  conscience,  but  because  an  Air  Force  ma- 
jor told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  he  and  other  officers  had  deliberately 
doctored  the  mission  reports  under  orders. 

Faced  with  this  disclosure,  the  Pentagon 
finally  told  the  truth.  But  one  is  left  wonder- 
li^.  By  that  time  Congress  bad  passed  the 
Aug.  IS  bombing  cut-off  law  that  will  end 
aerial  combat  In  Indochina.  Had  it  not  dCHie 
so,  would  the  Pentagon  have  lied  again  to 
keep  lU  options  open?  Quite  poaslbly. 
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Aside  from  the  falsehood  involved,  the  ef- 
ftotiveneas  of  Air  Force  bombing  Is  again 
iKOOght  Into  question.  Despite  this  massivs 
burden  of  exploelves  from  the  ricy.  the  bomb- 
tea  failed  to  preveat  Vbm  North  Vletnameaa 
tnilldup  in  Cambodia,  and  Prealdant  Nlzon 
«M  forced  to  order  the  invasion  of  that  ooun- 
ttf  which  led  to  the  widespread  atudent  pro- 
tasta  and  the  tragedy  of  Kent  State. 


•THANKS"  IS  NOT  ENOUQH 


HON.  EUA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNacncTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Tuesday.  July  31,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  volimteer 
firemen  are  unselfish  and  courageous 
men  who  give  of  their  time  freely  and 
often  must  risk  their  lives  to  protect 
their  neighbors  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

The  historical  tradition  of  the  volun- 
teer flireflghter  Includes  our  early  leaden 
such  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  founder  of 
the  first  colonial  volunteer  fire  company, 
George  Washington,  John  Hancock,  and 
Alexander  Hamiliton. 

At  the  present  time.  In  Connecticut, 
where  the  volimteer  brigade  is  a  colonial 
heritage,  425  of  584  Individual  fire  com- 
panies are  totally  or  partially  staffed  by 
volunteers. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Ex- 
press of  Thomaston,  briefly  describes  the 
role  that  Thomastcn's  volunteers  played 
In  joining  with  other  companies  to  fight 
a  destructive  and  costly  Industrial  blaze 
In  nearby  Torrlngton.  The  cooperation 
of  Intertown  groups,  volimteer  and 
municipal.  Is  a  tribute  to  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  Connecticut  neighbors  helping 
each  other  in  time  of  need.  The  editorial 
also  Includes  a  tribute  to  all  volimteer 
firemen,  originally  published  In  the 
Litchfield  Enquirer: 

"Thanks"  Is  Not  Enough 

niomaaton's  volunteer  firemen  deserve  all 
the  credit  this  town — and  Torrlngton — can 
give  them.  The  Thomaston  volunteers,  an 
estimated  30  of  them  all  together,  were  right 
In  the  thick  of  things  at  Friday  night's  huge 
Industrial  fire  in  Torrlngton. 

We  saw  them  .  .  .  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
Inferno  with  the  ladder  truck  and  up  on  the 
street  relaying  water  with  the  pumper.  That 
pumper,  by  the  way,  ran  steadUy  for  22  hours, 
••purring  like  a  kitten,"*  the  whole  time  ac- 
cording to  one  town  official. 

Judging  by  the  cars  parked  by  the  fire- 
housa  all  Friday  night  and  Into  the  morning 
Saturday,  most  of  these  volunteer  firemen 
sUyed  on  the  Job  aU  night  long.  And  If  you 
•aw  their  coats  spread  out  to  dry  Sunday 
afternoon,  you  knew  they  weren't  Just  stand- 
ing on  the  sidelines  during  those  long,  hot 
and  dangerous  hours. 

We  think  most  Thomaston  people  are  weU 
aware  of  the  fine  Job  ovur  firemen  did  helping 
s  neighboring  town.  One  South  Main  Street 
woman  asked  us  to  put  in  a  special  thanks 
tttxa  her  "because  my  mother  lives  In  Tor- 
rlngton Towers,"  the  elderly  housing  project 
that  was  on  the  edge  of  the  blaze. 

In  a  way,  Thomaston  is  lucky  because  it 
rvely  has  a  real  big  flre.  But  then  we  miss 
•jalng  our  firefighters  In  action  against  a 
"Tlfe  or  death"  situation.  Take  our  word  for 
it.  they  were  great,  as  were  all  the  volunteer 
fire  companies  who  came  to  help  Torrlngton. 

■q>eclaUy  fitting  is  the  foUowlng  Item, 
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f  orwsrded  to  us  by  Ncxthfield  correspondsnt 
Dorothy  Johnson  after  it  appeared  In  the 
Litchfield  Enquirer.  We  trust  that  news- 
paper wont  mind  If  we  pass  It  along.  It  was 
orlglnaUy  sent  In  by  a  volunteer  fireman's 
wife  from  Bantam. 

"Volunteer  firemen  an  a  breed  unto  tbam- 
aelvas. 

"Whoever  heard  of  a  man  who  Is  willing  to 
be  on  24  hour  duty  without  pay  for  the  prlv- 
Uege  of  protecting  his  neighbor's  property? 

"Whoever  heard  of  a  man  who  wlU  dash 
from  his  desk  and  ride  a  'fire  wagon'  to  the 
scene  of  the  alarm  ruining  his  suit,  neglect- 
ing his  busineas,  risking  his  Ufa  and  exhaust- 
ing himself  physloaUy,  not  for  money  but 
because  he  believes  In  serving  his  commu- 
nity? 

"Whoever  heard  of  a  man  who  will  give  up 
his  favorite  TV  ahow,  postpone  some  reading 
or  some  "do-lt-youraelf"  house  chores  he's 
been  planning  (plus  sacrificing  his  evenings 
with  his  wife  and  chUdren)  Just  to  attend  a 
meeting  where  he  learns  how  to  funetlcm  as 
a  volunteer  servant  In  behalf  of  his  fellow- 
men? 

"Whoever  heard  (In  this  day  and  age)  of  a 
man  wbo  Is  crazy  enough  to  be  worrying 
about  the  other  f  eUow? 

"Well  If  you  dont  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  look  around  our  firehouae. 

"You'U  aee  people  who  arent  out  protest- 
ing and  demonstrating  and  complaining  be- 
cause they're  too  busy  Uvlng  up  to  the  image 
of  a  good  American. 

"Tou'U  see  people  whose  forefathers  were 
made  of  the  same  stuff,  and  that's  why  we 
have  Inherited  this  wonderful  land. 

"Tou'U  see  people  who  do  care  what  h^>- 
pens  to  their  neighbors  and  their  commu- 
nity and  their  country." 

Tes,  our  volunteer  flre  department  Is  a  lot 
more  than  shining  trucks,  snappy  marchers 
and  gleaming  trophies.  It  Is  men  who  really 
care,  all  the  time. 


BRUCE  CORSEUUS,  COMMUNlTy 
LEADER.  RETIRES  AFTER  41 
YEARS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or  CALiPoiuru 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  event  that  holds  great  Im- 
portance for  the  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  Mr.  Bruce  Corsellus, 
manager  of  Penney's  Atlantic  Square  in 
Monterey  Park,  will  retire  In  September 
after  41  years  in  the  Penney  organiza- 
tion. On  September  19  he  will  be  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  by  the 
Monterey  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Monterey  Park  Klwanls  Clnb,  the 
Atlantic  Square  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, and  Penney  Associates  of  Atlan- 
tic Square. 

Mr.  Corsellus  has  given  freely  of  him- 
self In  service  to  his  Nation  and  to  his 
community.  During  World  War  U  he 
served  as  a  soldier  In  the  South  Pacific. 
Locally,  he  has  served  as  an  o£Qcer  and 
active  member  of  the  Klwanls  CHub,  as 
director  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  as  president  of  the  Atlantic  Square 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

Bruce  Corsellus  has  been  the  manager 
of  Penney's  Atlantic  Square  since  its 
opening  in  November  1955.  He  is  known 
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by  hundreds  of  families  in  my  district 
for  his  professionalism  and  iair  dealings. 
Because  of  his  many  outstanding  quali- 
ties, he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  residents 
throughout  the  Monterey  Park  area. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OV  ILUMOI& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1973  Captive  Nations  Week  was  once 
again  widely  observed  in  all  sections  of 
our  coimtry.  The  tacoming  results  of  the 
15th  observance  demonstrate  the  po- 
litico-moral commitment  of  our  people 
toward  the  1  billion  in  Communist  cap- 
tivity. I  submit  for  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing examples : 

First.  The  President's  Proidamatlon  of 
the  week; 

Second.  The  Proclamations  of  Gover- 
nors William  O.  Milliken.  of  Mip.higMi, 
Winfield  Dunn,  of  Tennessee,  and  Pat- 
rick J.  Lucey,  of  Wisconsin; 

Third.  A  statement  on  the  week  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  Branch 
of  the  Triple  Cities,  New  York. 
a  psocuocatioif  bt  thx  psxsidsnt  of  trb 
United  States 

As  a  nation  we  seek  no  Imposition  of  our 
beUefs.  But  as  human  beings,  we  must  always 
keep  alive  the  hope  that  our  great  heritage 
of  freedom  will  one  day  be  enjoyed  through- 
out the  world. 

As  we  make  progress  toward  world  peace 
and  security,  let  us  continue  to  show  our 
sympathies  for  others  who  aspire  to  liberty 
and  self-determination.  In  support  of  this 
sentiment,  the  Eighty-Sixth  Congress  on  July 
17,  1969,  by  a  Joint  resolution,  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
third  week  In  July  each  year  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  .July  16,  1973. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  rededica- 
tlon  to  the  high  purpose  of  individual  liberty 
for  all  men. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  July,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
eighth. 

WnxiAM  O.  Milliken,  Gqveknob  or  thx 
State  of  Michigan,  Presents  This  Execu- 
tive Declaration  in  Observance  or  Captivk 
Nations  WkKK  / 

Since  1969,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  observed  the  third  week  to  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  a  time  for  expressing  sup- 
port through  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities,  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
captive  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

A  relentless  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
Albanian,  Armenian,  Bulgarian.  Byelorussian, 
Croatian,  Czech,  Estonian.  Hungarian.  Lat- 
vian, Lithuanian,  Polish,  Rumanian,  Serbian, 
Slovak,  Ukrainian,  and  many  other  nations 
which  are  dominated  by  the  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia,  is  important  to  people  every- 
where and  is  of  particular  concern  to  the 
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many  people  In  America  who  trace  their  an- 
cestry to  these  nations. 

The  freedom-loving  people  of  the  Captive 
Nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
capital  of  human  freedom,  and  to  the  people 
of  our  nation  as  an  aid  and  Inspiration  In 
their  pursuit  of  freedom  and  Independence. 

Therefore,  I,  WUllam  O.  MUllken,  Gtovemor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  urge  all  citizens  to 
join  In  prayer  and  hope  for  the  people  of  the 
Captive  Nations,  and  to  dedicate  their  efforts 
to  the  goal  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Olven  under  my  hand  this  eighteenth  day 
of  July  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  seventy-three  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth one  hundred  thirty-seventh. 

STATX    of    TXNinSSXE    PBOCLAICATIOM    3T   TBS 

QovxaMOB 

Whereas,  The  greatness  of  the  United 
States  Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its  hav- 
ing been  able,  through  the  democratic  proc- 
ees,  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity 
of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from 
the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  backgrounds:  and 

Whereas,  This  harmonious  unification  of 
our  free  society  has  led  the  people  to  poseeaa 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas.  The  submerged  nations  of  the 
world  look  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship in  bringing  about  their  liberation  and 
independence  and  in  restoring  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  their  Christian,  Jewish,  Mos- 
lem, Buddhist  or  other  religioif^  freedoms, 
and  of  their  individual  liberties;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  our  country  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  these  conquered  nations  should  be  stead- 
fastly kept  alive : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Wlnfleld  Dunn,  4S  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  15-21,  1973,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  \irge  our  cltlaena 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  be  affixed  at  Nashville 
on  this  the  6th  day  of  July.  1973. 

THX  StATB  of  WtSCONSIH  EXXCUTIVS  Depabt- 
»«NT — A    PaOCI.A>fATX01f 

Whereas,  people  in  many  countries  and  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  are  deprived  of 
Individual  freedom  and  Independence:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  July,  1969.  recognized  the  existence  of  the 
captive  nations  and  authorized  the  celebra- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week:  and 

Whereas,  this  week  provides  a  suitable 
framework  for  American  citizens  to  express 
their  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  all  people. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  15  through  31. 
1973  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  I  fxirther  urge  all  citizens  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  City  of  Madison,  this  sixth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Statemznt  on  Caftivx  Nations  Week 
(By  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee) 
As  a  result  of  an  act  of  Congress  in  the 
spring  of  1969.  Public  Law  86-90  gave  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  The  President  asks  that  all 
people  m  America  join  their  fellow  citizens. 
whose  homelands  are  captive.  In  commemo- 
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rating  such  a  week  and  remembering  that 
the  freedom  which  they  experience  in  the 
United  States  is  not  experienced  the  world 
over,  and  especially  not  in  countries  such  as 
Armenia.  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine,  which  are 
Included  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Throughout  the  years,  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  to  stop  the  issuing  of  the  procla- 
mation. Such  an  attempt  proves  that  what 
Is  said  In  the  proclamation  Is  true,  not  just 
propaganda. 

THX  ABC's  ON  BtJSSIA  AND  THX  USSB 

During  this  Captive  Nations  Week,  it  la 
only  proper  to  review  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions about  Russia  and  the  USSR  (Soviet 
Union) . 

The  USSR  is  not  Russia.  The  moat  common 
myth  propagated  in  journalism  and  in  our 
high  govermnent  circles  Is  the  use  of  the 
terms  "Russia"  and  "Soviet  Union"  mter- 
changeably,  as  if  they  were  Identical  in  ref- 
erence to  territory  and  people*.  A  quick 
glance  at  the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  show  that  Russia  Is  only  one  of 
the  fifteen  republics  comprising  the  USSR. 
In  language,  history,  culture,  and  religion, 
the  non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  as  different  from  the  Russians,  as  the 
French  are  from  the  Germans,  or  the  Chinese 
from  the  Japanese.  This  mis- identification 
weakens  our  evalxiatlon  of  the  problems  in 
the  USSR  and  Impedes  our  understanding 
of  its  major  sources  of  weakness. 


atrssiAN 


IIALISM  AND   HTTICAN  BIORTS 


The  only  remaining  empire  In  the  world 
Is  the  multi-national  empire  called  the 
USSR.  Russians  are  the  masters  in  this  em- 
pire, and  they  have  kept  up  their  colonialism 
m  existence  by  terror,  "kangaroo"  courts, 
and  concentration  camps. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Simday,  June  17, 
1973,  printed  a  full  page  "Open  letter  to  the 
American  people",  signed  by  some  sixty-six 
American  scholars  in  defense  of  the  Ukram- 
ian  Intellectuals.  This  letter  gives  an  expose 
of  the  crass  violations  of  hxmian  rights  In 
Ukrame,  which ^kmounts  to  cultural  genocide. 

And  Ukramians  are  not  alone  in  resisting 
oppression  and  Russlflcatlon.  Lithxianlans, 
Latvians,  the  Tartars,  the  Azerbalzhants, 
Jews,  and  the  Russians  themselves,  are  pro- 
testing against  the  trampellng  of  their  hu- 
man rights,  and  challenging  the  Kremlin 
rulers  despite  the  dangers  of  mcarceratlon 
in  concentration  camps  or  insane  asylums. 

AFPKAI.  FOB  CONOBESSIONAL  ACTION 

Telegrams  have  been  sent  to  our  congrM- 
slonal  leaders:  Senator  James  L.  Buckley, 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  and  Repreeentatlve 
Howard  W.  Robison.  In  these  telegrams  their 
support  Is  asked  for  the  following  actions: 

(1)  To  ask  President  Nixon  that  he  m- 
struct  our  UJ».  Delegation  to  initiate  a  full 
scale  debate  m  the  United  Nations  on  Soviet 
Russian  imperlo-colonialism.  The  need  for 
such  a  debate  is  more  urgent  than  ever,  for 
the  Russian  genocide  of  the  non-Riuslan 
Captive  Nations  wUl  only  strengthen  Russian 
totalitarianism  against  the  Free  World. 

(2)  To  start  Immediately  a  full-scale  re- 
view m  Congress  of  US.  policy  toward  the 
USSR.  Never  in  our  history  has  Congress 
undertaken  such  a  review.  Such  a  review,  we 
feel,  would  be  moat  productive  for  our  na- 
tion's course. 


THE  GROWTH  OP  EXECUTIVE 
POWER 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILUNOZ8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  cur- 
rent Watergate  scandal  has  a  beneficial 
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side,  that  may  be  found  in  the  question- 
ing of  Executive  power  and  the  central- 
ization of  authority  which  has  been  oc- 
curring in  American  Oovemment  since 
the  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

People  throughout  the  country  are 
asking  themselves  the  question:  "Why 
are  so  many  men  In  so  many  high  places 
in  Washington  Involved  in  so  much  cor- 
ruption?" 

More  and  more,  people  are  coming  to 
imderstand  that  government  involve- 
ment in  every  aspect  of  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  has  led  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  opportunities  for  corrupticMi 
are  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

If  government  did  not  have  the  power 
to  set  wages  and  prices,  no  one  would 
feel  the  need  to  bribe  anyone  for  a  favor- 
able ruling.  If  government  did  not  have 
huge  contracts  to  bestow,  no  one  would 
think  of  paying  politicians  for  a  piece  of 
the  action.  If  government  did  not  pro- 
vide itself  with  the  power  to  regulate,  no 
one  would  feel  the  need  to  bribe  anyone 
for  or  against  a  particular  ruling. 

In  an  article  prompted  by  the  Credit 
Mobiller  scandal  early  in  this  century, 
E.  L.  Godkin.  editor  of  the  NaUon. 
warned  that  the  only  lasting  answer  to 
bribery  and  corruption  would  be  an  end 
to  the  power  of  government  to  bestow 
great  privUeges  upon  private  individuals 
or  corporations.  Godkin  wrote: 

The  remedy  is  simple.  The  govermnent 
must  get  out  of  the  'protective'  business  and 
the  'subsidy'  b\islness  and  the  'improvement' 
business  and  the  development"  bxislness.  It 
must  let  trade  and  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures, and  steamboats  and  railroads,  and 
telegraphs  alone.  It  cannot  touch  them  with- 
out breedmg  corruption. 

Most  conspicuous  in  recent  days  haa 
been  the  growth  of  the  Executive  OfHce 
of  the  President.  Discussing  this  growth 
Dr.  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  noted: 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  write  on 
White  House  stationery.  This  is  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. In  fact,  it's  a  phenomenon  which 
has  astonished,  and  prop^n^  astonished, 
some  Senators  who  asked  the  counsellor  of 
the  President  If  he  ever  saw  the  President 
and  he  said  he  dldnt.  And  I  think  there  are 
something  like  40  persons  who  bear  some 
title  such  as  counsellor  to  the  President  or 
assistant  to  the  President  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Now  this  is  a  relatively  new  phe- 
nomenon :  the  opportunity  for  the  President 
to  get  out  of  touch  with  the  people  who 
speak  m  his  name. 

Dr.  Boorstin  declares  that: 

The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  has 
expanded  beyond  all  bounds  and  has  tended 
to^ supersede  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Some  drastic  reconsideration  of  that 
la  to  order. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughts  of  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Boorstin  about 
the  growth  of  Executive  power  and  in- 
sert into  the  Record  at  this  time  ex- 
cerpts from  an  interview  with  him  con- 
ducted by  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
as  they  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Postof  July  21, 1972: 

ThB    GBOWTH    of    BXBCUTIVC   POWXB 

(By  Daniel  J.  Boorstm) 

Q:    Many    Americans    seem    to   feel    that 

Watergate   Is  Just  politics  as  usual.  Others 

see  the  series  of  scandals  as  unprecedented 

in  American  political  history,  profoundly  dlf- 
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ferent  and  more  serious  than  previous  mis- 
conduct. What  do  you  think? 

A:  WeU,  if  we  consider  the  problem  of 
democracy  to  be  essentially  that  of  people  In 
power  refusing  to  use  the  power  in  ways  that 
are  not  authorized  and  not  decent 'and  not 
oonstltutional.  I  would  sfiy  that  what  makes 
tbU  different  from  earner  problems  m  oxir 
■oclety  Is  that  today  fee  opportunities  for 
the  misuse  of  power  ar«  greater.  Just  stop  to 
think  for  a  moment  about  some  of  the  cen- 
tral Implements  In  the  Watergate  scandal. 
The  most  conspicuous  was  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  Why  there  are  hundreds 
of  people  who  write  on  White  House  sta- 
tionery. This  is  a  new  phenomenon.  In  fact, 
it's  a  phenomenon  which  has  astonished, 
and  properly  astonished,  some  senators  who 
asked  the  counsellor  of  the  President  if  he 
ever  saw  the  President  and  he  said  he  didn't. 
And  I  think  there  are  something  like  40  per- 
sons who  bear  some  title  such  as  counsellor 
to  the  President  or  assistant  to  the  President 
or  Bomethlng  of  that  sort.  Now  this  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  phenomenon:  the  opportunity  for 
the  President  to  get  out  of  touch  with  the 
people  who  speak  in  hu  name. 

Q:  One  of  the  obvious  effects  of  Watergate 
has  been  to  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  President  very  early  in  his  second  term 
Are  there  any  historical  precedents  for  this 
and,  if  so.  what  are  the  Implications  for  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President? 

A:  One  of  the  things  that  we've  witnessed 
which  has  not  been  sufllclenUy  pointed  out 
to  the  great  advantage  that  the  nation  has  at 
the  moment  In  having  a  flxed-term  election. 
If  this  had  been  a  parliamentary  system  the 
government  would  have  fallen,  there  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  another  party  put  in 
jwwer  and  then  there  would  have  been  crim- 
inal  prosecutions.  The  problem  would  not 
have  been  dramatized  as  a  political  problem 
Tht,  members  of  Congress  or  ParlUment  as 
It  might  have  been,  who  were  in  the  party 
of  the  President,  would  have  been  interested 
to  mimmlze  the  episode  so  that  it  wouldn't 
affect  their  re-election.  They  would  have  to 
go  to  the  people  to  be  re-elected.  It  would 
be  In  their  interest  to  minimize 

Now,  to  the  present  situaUon,  where  we 
B»e  such  an  even-handed  concern  among  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  over  this  problem, 
toU  Is  to  no  smau  extent  due  to  the  fact 
that  they're  to  there  and  that  they  are  re- 
elected for  a  nxed  term,  especlaUy  the  sena- 
tor^-for  a  senatorial  term-and  that  when 
ttey  expoee  the  mlsdewls  of  the  leader  of 
their  party  to  the  White  House,  they  are  not 
thereby  requiring  themselves  to  go  to  the 
people  and  stand  for  election.  So  that  there's 
a  kind  of  antisepsis. 

i-T^*  3«paratlon  of  powers  Is  proving  Itself 
to  some  Interesting  ways,  and  I  woSd  say 
i^l^f*.  °'  """  «>'i»eq"«hoe8  Of  this.  In  pub- 
Uc  optalon,  has   been   that   whatever  effect 

SiTfo,  ^K^'o"""  "'P**''  °f  "»•  American  peo- 
Si  ^^H  ^^'^~"  ^"  '^^  increased.  T^y 
«n  see  the  Congress  as  a  vlgUant  Congress 
The  Virtue  of  vigilance  is  certainly  diW- 

i^o^?n  *  ^  *  °*"'  ^y  '^^  have'^s^^e 
^tad^^,  ,K*'™^'  ^  unsuspected  way-the 

SS^ini  i"  *'•'*"  °'  '*^«  Constitution  to 
"parattog  the  powers  this  way. 

anwf,!!!^**'****'  "'•°'  ^  yo".  tloesnt  reveal 
«  blaa^    '^'^  '=*''°«'  ^^  constitution 

mA»'."^  ""  passage  of  the  22nd  Amend- 
SfnT.  ♦  *""•  Constitution  (limiting  preal- 
^nts  to  two  terms)  was  a  mistake.  I  Siink 
that  the  proposal  for  a  six-year  term  for  the 
president  is  also  misguided.  I  think  one  of 
toe^tots  in  having  a  representaUve  ^v- 
"^^l  1«  to  have  the  elected  persorm 
h^T^  .*^  "ubject  to  the  posslbUlty  of 
^^:^^  "^  ****  '^^  re-elected.  It's 
^conceivable  that  the  PrwUdent  might 
nave  been  more  vlgUant  if  he  had  known 
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that  he  was  gotog  to  be  a  candidate  to  an- 
other election  or  at  least  might  be  a  candi- 
date to  another  election. 

That  was  very  shortsighted  and,  I  think, 
malicious  constitutional  amendment.  It 
doesn't  belong  to  the  Constitution.  And  I 
think  that  the  notion  that  It  Is  desirable  to 
have  a  president  who  can  give  his  full  atten- 
tion to  the  "presidency"  and  not  Worry  about 
reelection  Is  quite  a  mistake.  What  we  want 
is  a  president  who  wUl  be  thinking  about  the 
prospects  of  re-election  and  will  wonder  what 
reaction  the  public  will  have  to  what  he's 
dotog  as  president.  That's  what  we  mean  by 
representative  government. 

Q:  What  do  you  see  as  the  ultimate  resiUt 
of  Watergate?  Will  it  change  our  political 
Institutions  to  any  profound  manner?  Where 
is  this  episode  gotog  to  lead  us  as  a  nation  or 
as  a  people? 

A:  As  a  historian  I  am  tocltoed  to  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  conttoulty  of  our  tofitltutlons, 
and  I  am  extremely  skeptical  when  I  read  the 
obituaries  for  our  nation.  There  has  prob- 
ably never  been  a  scandal  to  American  his- 
tory which  was  not  decried  as  the  end  of 
American  civilization  and  the  destruction  of 
aU  public  and  private  morality.  I  think  this 
episode  has  probably  had  the  effect  abroad 
of  dramatlztog  our  concern  with  certato 
standards  of  public  morality.  And  to  that 
sense  Ifs  probably  been  a  good  thing.  And  it 
has  dramatized  the  power  of  Congress.  It  has 
dramatized  the  totegrlty  of  our  courts  and 
it  wUl  probably  have  the  effect  of  maktng 
anybody  who  sits  to  the  presidential  chair  be 
more  scrupulous  of  his  use  of  the  govern- 
ment— of  the  powers  of  the  presidency. 

In  a  practical  way,  one  of  the  questions 
which  should  arise  Immediately  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  I  think  that  shotUd  be  subject 
to  tovestlgatlon  and  scruttoy.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  some  committee  tovestlgattog  that. 
The  Executive  Office  of  the  President  has 
expanded  beyond  aU  bounds  and  has  tended 
to  supersede  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  Some  drastic  reconsideration  of 
that  Is  to  order.  American  citizens  to  general 
do  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  Executive 
Office. 

The   dangers   of   that  growth   have   been 
dramatized  to  Watergate,  and  in  several  ways 
First,  by  maktog  It  possible  for  people  to  use 
or  seem  to  use  the  authority  of  the  President 
without  his  knowledge.  And,  then,  by  maktog 
It  possible  for  a  President  to  say  (with  some 
credlbUlty)    that  he  didn't  know  what  was 
gotog  on.  That  Is  an  equaUy  disastrous  fact 
and  one  which  should  give  us  pause.  The 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  ought  to  be 
scruttolzed.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  respon- 
slbUity  of  the  office  Is  served  by  its  prolifera- 
Uon.  How  many  of  these  people  and  how 
many  of  these  White  House  "positions"  were 
simply  superfluous?  As  I  watched  some  of 
the  Watergate  hearings  I  kept  asking  myself 
what  all   these  people— Dean  and  others- 
were  dohig  there  to  the  flrst  place.  Was  there 
reaUy  an  honest  job  there  that  needed  doing? 
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My  bill  would  outlaw  secret  taping  not 
only  in  the  White  House,  but  anywhere. 
Under  my  bill,  all  parties  to  a  communi- 
cation must  be  notified  before  the  con- 
versation may  legally  be  recorded. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Gerhard 
Gesell,  in  a  Washington  Post  article  on 
July  28,  characterized  eavesdropping  and 
bugging  as  "growing  intrusions  of  pri- 
vacy" which  continue  "to  proliferate 
without  j'jdlcial  supervision." 

I  bring  the  full  report  of  Judge  Gesell's 
comments  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  their  support  for  my 
biU: 

BuociNG  Growth  Dismats  Judge — Geseu. 
Sats  Coobts  Can't  Stop  Tbend 


BILL  WOULD  END  BUOQINO  CRIT- 
ICIZED BY  U,S.  JUDGE 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 
Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  July  30, 1  Introduced  H.R.  9667,  a  bill 
wWch  would  stop  the  recenUy  revealed 
White  House  practice  of  recording  the 
cunversaUona  of  Important  Government 
officials,  diplomats,  and  even  White 
House  staff  members  without  their 
knowledge. 


(By  Donald  P.  Baker) 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Ge- 
sell expressed  alarm  yesterday  at  the  growing 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  said  the  courts  are  powerless  to 
st<^  It  when  one  of  the  parties,  often  a  police 
infom^r,  consents  to  the  snooping,  usually 
to  return  for  a  favor. 

"Whatever  incidental  good  flows  from  this 
tovaslon  of  privacy  is  submerged  by  the 
growing  appearance  of  police  surveillance  so 
typical  of  totalitarian  states,"  wrote  GeseU. 

His  strong  criticism,  and  an  appeal  for 
legislation  to  make  the  snooping  iUegal,  were 
written  as  he  denied  a  motion  to  suppress 
tape  recordtog  the  government  plans  to  use 
to  pressing  perjury  and  conspiracy  charges 
against  Montgomery  County  bustoessman 
Joel  Kline  and  two  associates. 

GeseU  found  that  the  "consensual  over- 
hearing to  this  case  does  not  violate  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  or  any  statute 
.  .  .  Only  legislation  requiring  a  warrant  in 
these  cases  can  correct  the  growing  totru- 
slons  of  privacy  so  central  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights." 

PartiaUy  on  the  ba^  of  conversations 
taped  by  an  FBI  informer,  the  three  men 
were  todicted  May  18  on  charges  that  they 
paid  at  least  $50,000  to  witnesses  to  attempts 
to  influence  testimony  in  a  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  tovestlgatlon  into  pos- 
•  slble  stock  manipulation- among  Kltoe's  vast 
holdings. 

Kltoe,  34,  of  4545  WiUard  Ave.,  Chevy 
Chase,  once  was  a  leadtog  candidate  for  the 
post  of  Maryland  bank  commissioner.  He 
became  a  multimillionaire  land  developer 
before  the  age  of  30.  He  was  Indicted  with 
Eric  A.  Baer,  44.  of  6908  Nevis  Rd.,  Betheeda. 
and  Donald  H.  Abrama,  40,  of  8707  Yarmouth 
Ct.,  Potomac. 

In  denying  the  defendants'  request  to  sup- 
press the  tapes,  Gesell  said  the  practice  of 
Informers  taptog  conversations  "Is  now  rou- 
ttoe,  as  any  experienced  trial  judge  knows, 
and  it  continues  to  proliferate  without  judi- 
cial supervision." 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  W.  Oregen 
has  said  that  a  major  witness  against  the 
three  men  wUl  be  John  Q.  Lasslse,  president 
of  Lasslse  &  Co.  7318  Wlsconsto  Ave.,  Be- 
thesda.  In  the  todictment,  Xasslse  was  named 
as  partlclpattog  to  many  of  the  overt  acts 
allegedly  committed  by  the  three  indicated 
men,  but  was  not  charged  with  any  crime. 

GeseU  said  that  "it  is  now  conclusively 
established  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is 
not  violated  where,  durtog  an  tovestlgatlon, 
a  government  agent  consents  to  record  his 
private  conversation  with  others  who  are  sus- 
pect without  revealing  his  true  Identity  or 
purpose. 

"This  prtoclple,  laboriously  and  somewhat 
"besltanUy  fashioned  to  the  give-and-take 
of  many  decisions  involving  covert  overhear- 
tog  has  practical  consequences. 

"Informers,  In  return  for  government 
promises  or  hope  of  favors,  are  equipped  with 
recording  devices  and  sent  toto  the  homes 
and  offices  of  their  friendt  and  confidants  to 
trap  their  words  on  tape  and  to  turn  tocrlm- 
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InatUig  evidence  over  to  law  enforcement 
agents. 

"Many  indlvlduala,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  government,  secretly  tape  their  own 
provocative  conversatloiis  with  others  for 
\iltenor  purposes  and  use  casual  remarks  to 
extort  or  Intimidate  .  .  . 

"Highly  accurate  and  sensitive  devices  are 
available.  Conversations  with  the  Informer 
can  be  heard  by  the  government  through 
walls  and  even  at  some  distance  away, 
while  government  agents  and  others  sit  con- 
cealed and  unobserved." 

Oesell  said  that  "In  this  case,  the  Informer 
was  apparently  expected  to  have  a  leng1:hy 
conversation.  The  equipment  carried  on  the 
Informer's  body  was  not  capable  of  running 
for  the  expected  duration  or  tbe  talk. 

"Thus,  with  his  consent,  he  was  also  wired 
to  a  broadcasting  device,  and  the  entire  con- 
versation was  broadcast  to  an  FBI  car  In 
the  street  outside,  where  it  was  Immediately 
also  recorded  and  permanently  captured  for 
government  use. 

"Electronic  gadgetry  thus  pushes  th»  ra- 
tionale of  the  cases  to  extreme.  A  government 
agent  can  plant  a  broadcasting  transmitter 
In  a  person's  home,  car  or  office  without 
eoxxrt  approval  and  transmit  conversation  of 
a  consenting  informer  so  long  as  the  Inform- 
er's presence  Is  known  and  accepted  by  the 
other  occupants,  even  though  they  are  com- 
pletely unaware  of  and  Indeed  affirmatively 
misled  as  to  the  informer's  purpose." 

Oesell  noted  that  an  earlier  ruling  by  him 
that  such  conversations  were  Illegal  was  re- 
versed on  appeal,  with  the  higher  court  "not- 
ing that  the  hunter  i.e.,  the  prosecutor, 
should  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  tactics  of 
the  hunted,  particularly  where  the  hunted 
is  sophisticated." 

The  government  has  said  it  has  "crucially 
incriminating  tapes"  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion at  Kline's  penthouse  office,  during  the 
SEO  Investigation. 

While  conceding  that  the  admission  of  the 
tapes  "must  be  accepted  by  law,"  Oesell 
warned  that  "this  is  an  enormously  dan- 
gerous and  insidious  power  to  place  In  the 
unsupervised  hands  of  the  public  and  the 
poUce." 

In  another  District  Court  criminal  action 
that  Involves  tape  recorded  conversations  by 
an  Informer,  Judge  Oliver  Oasch  took  under 
advisement  yesterday  a  government  motion  to 
dismiss  a  perixay  charge  against  Indicted 
metropolitan  police  Lt.  Harold  F.  Crook. 

The  U.S.  attorney  first  sought  to  drop  the 
Charge  last  Oct.  21,  but  Oesell  angrily  re- 
fused, saying  the  action  would  make  a  "trav- 
esty of  Justice."  Oesell  withdrew  from  the 
case  a  week  later. 

Since  his  Indictment  along  with  seven 
other  police  officers  In  January,  1972,  Crook 
has  been  cooperating  with  prosecutors,  and 
he  is  expected  to  be  a  key^  witness  in  trials 
beginning  this  faU  against  13  other  police  of- 
ficers. Including  an  Inspector.  Most  of  the 
evidence  reportedly  came  from  conversations 
between  Crook  and  the  indicted  officers. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
important  address  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Patrick  V.  Ahem,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  given  at  the 
49^  Annual  Coi-porate  Communion 
Breakfast  of  the  Customs  Holy  Name 
Society  for  the  port  of  New  York. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  his  remarks,  his  excellency  points 
out  the  necessity  for  change  and  how  all 
institutions.  Including  the  church,  have 
changed  in  our  society.  Change  for  the 
better  is  not  something  to  be  feared,  but 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
Improving  vitality  and  responsiveness  in 
the  church,  in  government.  In  all  institu- 
tions and  individuals. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  benefit  by 
the  message  presented  in  the  following 
address: 

n.S.  Customs  Holt  Naux  Socixtt 

In  the  course  of  the  extensive  research 
involved  in  preparing  this  talk,  my  curiosity 
sent  me  to  the  dictionary  to  Investigate  the 
word  "customs"  as  It  applies  to  yoxxr  occupa- 
tion. For  those  who  have  not  looked  it  up, 
I  wish  to  report  that  its  first  meaning  la 
"any  habitual  practice."  By  the  fifth  diction- 
ary definition.  It  has  come  to  mean  "a  cus- 
tomary tax  or  tribute  due  by  feudal  tenants 
to  their  lord."  Under  meaning  number  eight, 
we  come  upon  this  definition,  which  puts  it 
in  your  field:  "duties  Imposed  by  law  on 
Imported  or,  less  commonly,  exported  goods." 
We  are  all  aware  that  once  a  tax  of  any 
kind  Is  levied.  It  readUy  becomes  "a  hablt\ial 
practice."  Taxes  are  born  with  remarkable 
ease;  they  die  hard.  In  fact,  they  almost 
never  die,  nor — unlike  old  soldiers — do  they 
fade  away.  Once  the  government  takes  a 
piece  of  the  traffic,  whether  it  is  on  Imports, 
exports,  real  estate,  foodstuffs,  whiskey, 
cigarettes,  or  whatever — and  lastly,  and  most 
Ingeniously,  a  person's  Income — the  govern- 
ment never  lets  go. 

It's  like  a  second  collection  in  church. 
Once  the  pastor  institutes  it  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month — ^perhaps  for  some 
dire  emergency — he  finds  it  a  habit  very  hard 
to  kick,  and  the  ushers  had  better  settle 
down  without  grumbling  to  an  extra  trip 
down  the  aisle  with  the  basket.  The  best 
they  can  hope  for  Is  that  he  will  not  put  in  a 
third  collection. 

Such  customs  do  not  easUy  change.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years  a  number  of  other  cus- 
toms have  changed  In  the  Church,  to  the 
joy  of  some  and  the  consternation  of  others, 
and  I  would  like  to  focus  for  a  moment  this 
morning  on  this  phenomenon  of  change  In 
the  Church,  what  it  has  done  to  us,  wliat  it 
has  done  for  us,  and  where  it  leaves  us  as 
Roman  Catholics. 

First  of  all.  It  has  shaken  us  up.  When 
you  change  i>eople's  symbols,  especially  their 
religious  symbols,  you  really  shake  them  up. 
I  was  talking  recently  with  a  very  old  lady 
who  all  her  life  has  been  a  devout  Catholic. 
Quite  surprisingly,  she  said :  "You  know,  I'm 
not  really  so  sure  as  I  used  to  be  that  there 
is  a  life  hereafter."  By  way  of  explanation, 
she  said:  "lliey've  changed  so  much  In  our 
religion.  I  used  to  love  Mass  in  Latin;  I  knew 
bow  to  follow  It  in  my  missal.  It  was  nice 
and  quiet  in  Chiuvh  and  I  got  a  lot  out  of 
going.  I  don't  like  all  this  singing  and  lay 
people  reading  the  Bible  at  us."  I  lauglied 
and  replied:  "WeU,  you  really  got  back  at 
them  good — now  you  don't  believe  in  a  life 
hereafter!  That's  wliat  I  call  getting  even." 
I'm  sure  the  lovely  old  lady  stlU  does  believe 
in  a  futvire  life — there  isn't  much  religion 
left  if  you  don't — and  like  the  rest  of  us  she 
wUl  walk  forward  to  meet  it  with  that  mix- 
ture of  trepidation  and  faith  which  Is  the 
best  that  any  of  us  can  bring  to  the  moment 
of  death. 

But  her  reaction  is  not  untypical  of  many 
Catholics.  The  great  danger  Is  that  in  a  time 
of  change  and  upsetment,  we  will  be  tempted 
to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 
The  Church  has  changed  a  great  number  of 
her  customs.  We  dont  have  to  eat  fish  on 
Friday,  nor  fast  from  midnight  before  receiv- 
ing Holy  Communion.  If  we  like  that  kind  of 
thing,  we  can  get  cremated  Instead  of  buried. 
An  annulment  is  a  little  easier  to  obtain. 
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Priests  can  leave  the  ministry  without  leav- 
ing the  Church.  Nuns  can  wear  minis  and 
maxls.  We  pray  together  with  Protestants 
and  Jews.  In  June,  Cardinal  Cooke  wlU  or- 
dain a  doeen  married  deacons.  The  list  of 
changes  could  go  on  and  on. 

All  these  changes  are  aoMental  changes. 
They  do  not  touch  the  substance  of  tba 
Faith.  It  is  essential  that  each  of  us  have  a 
firm  grasp  of  that  distinction.  Basically,  in 
her  deepest  essence,  the  Church  we  belong 
to  Is  the  Church  of  our  forebears.  The  Chureh 
to  which  people  belonged  In  France,  or  Ii»- 
Und,  or  Oermany,  or  Poland,  whose  tomb- 
stones  bear  16th  Century  dates.  The  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  Church  of  the  6th  century  and  St  Au- 
gustine. The  Church  of  lovable  ^St.  Peter  and 
intrepid  St.  Paul.  The  Church  flaaUy  of  Jesus 
ChrlBt,  Oiu-  Lord. 

Faith  of  oxir  fathers,  living  still 
In  spite  of  dungeon  fire  and  sword 
Oh  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  Joy 
Whene'er  we  hear  that  glorious  word 
Faith  of  our  fathers,  holy  faith 
We  will  be  true  to  you  till  death. 

We  stm  believe  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
every  article  of  it.  We  stUl  accept  the  tea 
commandments.  It  Is  stUl  right  to  love  and 
honor  your  wife  and  teach  the  Faith  to  your 
chUdren.  We  stUl  remain  in  perfect  union 
with  the  Pope,  who  Is  the  successor  of  8t 
Peter.  Holy  Mass.  whether  you  caU  it  the 
Liturgy  or  the  Eucharist,  is  stUl  the  burning 
center  of  the  Church.  Without  Our  Eucha- 
rlstlc  Lord,  there  U  no  Church,  and  aU  who 
would  be  living  members  must  gather  around 
the  altar  for  the  same  Sacrifice.  The  Blened 
Virgin  Mary  is  stUl  the  first  lady  of  ths 
Chtirch,  and  indeed  her  holy  Mother  and 
the  Mother  of  all  of  us. 

Nothing  essential  has  changed.  The 
Church  has  simply  discarded  certain  cus- 
toms In  the  hope  of  addressing  the  twen- 
tieth century  more  successfully. 

You  may  question  her  wisdom  in  doing 
so.  PersonaUy,  I  think  ahe  has  made  somt 
splendid  moves.  Just  to  take  one  example, 
I  believe  that  the  new  Liturgy  Is  a  vast 
ImprovenMnt  over  the  Mass  I  knew  as  a  boy. 
My  brother  argues  with  me  about  that.  The 
new  Mass  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  so  WM 
the  old  Latin  Mass.  I  had  an  experience  a 
year  ago  In  Quebec  that  confirmed  me  In 
my  opinion.  I  had  gone  with  a  group  of  pU- 
grim'?  to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr6.  The  day  after 
the  pUgrlmage  was  over,  I  offered  Mass  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Quebec.  Three  elderly  peo- 
ple walked  over  from  the  hotel  with  me. 
When  I  got  to  the  sacristy.  I  found  that  all 
the  missals  were  In  French,  and  my  only 
option  was  to  say  Mass  out  of  the  old  Latin 
Missal.  I  asked  my  three  friends  If  they 
would  like  to  attend  a  Latin  Mass.  They 
said:  "Oh.  we'd  love  to  I"  I  went  through 
the  ancient  rite  ss  it  was  twenty  years  sgo, 
pronoimcing  everything  clearly.  When  It  was 
over,  I  asked:  "How  did  you  like  it?"  Tliey 
said;  "It  was  axoful.  We  didn't  understand 
one  word  you  said  I"  I  think  the  same  »<tu1 
of  experience  would  cure,  a  lot  of  people  oT 
hankering  for  the  days  gone  by. 

We've  been  moving  forward  and  the  future 
la  not  at  aU  dismal.  We  are  in  a  period  of 
transition  and,  in  many  ways,  a  time  even 
of  revolution.  But  we  shall  come  out  of  It 
stronger.  In  the  process,  some  will  fall  away 
as  some  already  have.  But  one  has  to  won- 
der how  strong  their  faith  was  to  begin  with. 
We're  doing  a  lot  of  right  things;  such 
as  insisting  that  parents  come  for  Instnio- 
tlons  prior  to  the  baptism  of  their  child. 
The  same  ts  being  done  for  first  Communion. 
Penance  and  Confirmation.  These  catechu- 
menatee,  as  they  are  called,  are  an  effort  to 
center  the  faith  in  the  family,  to  let  people 
know  that  the  first  Christian  school  is  the 
home.  If  we  are  to  have  strong  faith  in  the 
generations  coming  along,  it  will  be  enkin- 
dled by  parents  who  themaelves  really  be- 
lieve and  cars  about  the  religion  of  their 
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tSbUAnn.  The  generation  gap  has  to  be  faced 
wliere  It  is,  within  the  family.  Qoite  literally, 
our  children's  faith  must  be  "the  faith  of 
oar  fathers"  If  It  is  to  survive. 

mcklentaUy,  the  name  of  the  hymn  la 
Taith  of  Our  Fathers" — ^not  "Faith  of  Our 
Mothers."  No  one  would  even  downplay  a 
mother's  Importance  in  the  religious  up- 
bringing of  chUdren,  but  let  lu  never  forget 
tbe  fundamental  responslbUlty  of  the  Chris- 
tian father,  who  Is  the  head  of  the  smaU 
ohurch  that  exists  In  his  home  and  whose 
teaching  and  example  of  faith  can  mean  to 
much  to  the  faith  of  bis  children. 

The  dozen  deacons  whom  the  Cardinal  will 
ordam  are  only  a  beginning,  like  the  twelve 
Apostles.  In  the  years  ahead,  deacons  wUl 
hopefully  perform  very  useful  services  to 
our  parishes  and  In  various  other  apoatolates. 
Things  like  marriage  encoimters  have 
gained  considerable  popularity  and  may  weU 
prove  very  helpful  In  strengthening  Catholic 
fSmUy  Ufe. 

While  parish  missions  have  largely  faded 
to  popularity,  weekend  retreats  have  caught 
on  with  a  great  number  of  our  lay  people. 

Parish  Councils  in  many  parishes  (though 
unfortunately  not  in  aU)  are  putting  new 
life  into  parishes. 

Iheee  are  just  a  few  of  the  signs  of  vital- 
ity and  hope  that  appear  in  today's  changing 
Church.  Singing  the  blues  about  "what  has 
happened  to  us"  is  not  at  aU  in  order.  Much 
that  has  happened  Is  wonderful. 

Our  Catholic  Church  is  very  ancient 30 

oentiiries  old.  It  is  blessed  with  a  perennial 
power  to  go  ttirough  crises  and  come  out 
stronger.  Its  Founder  is  Ood  and  He  made 
a  promise  to  His  original  Church:  "I  am 
with  You  all  days."  Our  Church  is  not  about 
to  dry  up  and  blow  away.  It's  about  to  t)e 
k«bom,  as  It  has  been  dozens  of  times 
before. 

So  my  message  this  morning  is  a  very 
simple  one:  Don't  be  discouraged  by  "aU 
the  changes."  Dont  let  your  joy  in  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  become  tarnished  at  aU. 
Get  with  it.  Get  with  the  Church.  And  stay 
with  it  tlirough  every  trial. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cording  to  the  director  of  the  StrcAe  Center. 
Martin  Reivich.  M.D.,  this  is  a  new  method 
which  enables  a  physician  to  study  the  rate 
of  brain  blood  flow  in  direct  response  to 
medication  given  to  the  patient. 

"A  decrease  of  brain  blood  fiow  is  usually 
the  cause  for  the  stroke,"  Dr.  Reivich  pointed 
out.    He    further    explained    that    in    the 
treatment  of  stroke  patlento,  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  medication  given  is  to  increase 
the  brain  blood  flow.  "This  method  measures 
the  increase  in  blood  flow  and,  therefore, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  medication,"  he  said 
According  to  Dr.  Reivich,  this  treatment  is 
easily  performed  at  the  stroke  patient's  bed- 
side. The  patient  breathes  a  smaU  amount  of 
radioactive  gaa  mixed  with  air.  The  gas  is 
completely  harmless  when  used  in  this  man- 
ner, the  director  emphasized.  Because  the 
POH  Stroke  Center  is  connected  by  telephone 
to  a  computer  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vama,  the  results  are  obtained  at  the  Stroke 
Center  within  minutes. 

"This  aUows  us  to  use  the  results  im- 
mediately in  the  treatment  of  patients  This 
saves  several  days  delay  In  getting  the  test 
results  which  would  occur  without  the  direct 
hook-up  to  the  computer,"  Dr.  Reivich  added. 
The  doctors  then  know  if  they  should  con- 
tinue the  medication  being  used,  he  con- 
cluded. 

The  hospital  team  at  the  POH  Stroke  Cen- 
ter consists  of  three  neurologists,  a  neuro- 
radiologist, two  cardiologists  and  special 
nurses  trained  for  the  care  of  stroke  vic- 
tims. The  POH  Stroke  Center,  comprised  of 
19  beds,  was  opened  in  1966.  and  the  re- 
search being  conducted  Is  funded  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


PHILADELPHIA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
STROKE  CENTER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  and  serious  illnesses 
known  to  man  is  stroke.  However,  at  the 
Phfladelphia  General  Hospital,  the 
Stroke  Center  Is  using  a  new  approach 
mthe  treatment  of  stroke  patients.  This 
breakthrough  will  Increase  the  brain 
Wood  flow  In  the  patient,  a  crucial  con- 
sideration In  the  treatment  of  stroke. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Reivich,  director  of  the  Stroke  Cen- 
ter, and  his  staff  on  this  new  develop- 
ment. They  may  be  proud  that  they  have 
made  a  considerable  achievement  to 
weu*  profession,  but  even  more  impor- 
wnOy,  they  may  be  proud  that  they  have 
reduced  the  potential  for  suffering  and 
"Iness  among  their  feUow  men. 

I  Insert  Into  the  Record  a  statement 
ttom  the  city  representative  of  the  city 
a  Philadelphia  which  describes  this 
work: 

PBIL4DXLPaiA  OEimAL  HOflFirAI.  StBOKK 

CsM'iaa 
A  new  approach  in  the  treatment  of  stroke 
pattontB  Is  being  conducted  at  the  PhUa- 
a«phU  Oeneral  Hoq>ltal  Stroke  Center.  Ac- 


Or   NKW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr 
Speaker,  every  American  old  enough  to 
remember  should  recaU  vividly  the  high 
emotion  which  we  experienced  29  years 
ago  tomorrow  when  the  people  of  War- 
saw, Poland,  united  in  one  effort  to  over- 
come their  Nazi  oppressors.  It  was  on 
August  1,  1944,  that  the  free  world  lis- 
tened avidly  to  radio  reports  and  scanned 
the  newspapers  for  further  word  on  the 
uprising  being  staged  In  Warsaw.  Un- 
fortunately, the  free  world  has  become 
sated  with  the  repetitious  news  of  more 
and  more  Nazi  atrocities  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence. To  have  word  of  a  brave  and  al- 
most defenseless  people  rising  up  against 
the  Nazi   military  might  was   indeed 
welcome. 

We  gloried  in  the  reports  of  the  Polish 
people  as  they  began  what  was  to  be  a 
futile  63-day  battle  against  the  over- 
whelming might  of  Hitler's  forces.  Our 
hearts  warmed  to  the  bravery  of  these 
men,    women,   and   children   and   our 
prayers  were  lifted  In  their  behalf.  As 
the  dally  report  of  their  losses  grew  to  a 
total  of  more  than  200,000,  our  sympathy 
deepened  for  the  survivors.  We  were 
proud  of  the  manner  In  which  they 
fought  for  freedom  with  every  type  of 
weapon  upon  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  We  were  saddened  by  the  reports 
and  pictures  of  Polish  patriots,  men, 
women,  and  children,  lying  dead  upon 
the  bloody  streets  of  Warsaw  while  Rus- 


sian Communist  soldiers  Idly  watched 
them  being  slain.  Our  resentment  at  the 
Nazi   cruel   and   ruthless   treatment  of 
these  patriots  was  equaled  only  by  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence  of  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  the  Russian  troops  who  could 
and  should  have  helped  these  people  in 
their  struggle  to  free  themselves  of  op- 
pression. Looking  back  In  retrospect  we 
see  now  that  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the 
Russians  on  this  occasion  was  a  clear  in- 
dication of  the  type  of  caUous  Indiffer- 
ence to  human  suffering  which  would 
characterize  Communist  Riissia's  treat- 
ment of  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
over  the  ensuing  years.  The  Russians 
demonstrated  then  as  they  have  done 
ever  since  a  complete  disregard  for  law 
and  order  and  an  imceasing  desire  to 
subjugate  aU  mankind  to  a  life  pattern 
of  their  own  design  and  implementa- 
tion—a goal  to  which  they  aspire  with 
increasing  intensity. 

It  irks  me  not  a  little  and  it  gives  me 
real  concern  that  so  many  of  our  well- 
educated  and  apparently  well-inten- 
tioned people  fail  to  realize  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  the  world  are  today  Just 
as  callous  to  the  suffering  of  people— Just 
as  indifferent  to  the.  rl^ts  and  well-be- 
hig  of  innocent  people  as  were  the  scof- 
fing coldblooded  Russian  Communist 
soldiers  during  the  Nazi  subjugation  of 
the  Warsaw  patriots. 

Par  too  many  of  our  people  permit 
themselves  to  bathe  In  the  roseate 
dreams  of  Soviet  friendship— of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  of  a  return  of  warm  and 
mutually  respected  poUtlcal  and  eco- 
nomic relationships. 

It  takes  no  foreign  affairs  specialist- 
no  skilled  political  analyst  to  see  through 
the  smog  of  United  States-U.S.SJl.  dis- 
cussions or  negotiations  that  thus  far  the 
Russians  have  put  out  on  the  discussion 
table  nothing  of  their  own.  Instead,  they 
seek  to  bargain  for  Items  which  we  al- 
ready possess  and  seek  to  keep.  When 
the  Russian  Commimlsts  will  volmiteer 
the  emancipation  of  their  enslaved  mil- 
lions—when they  will  offer  freedom  to 
the  relatives  of  the  Warsaw  victims  and 
their  survivors,  there  would  be  a  reason- 
able basis  to  have,  confidence  in  their 
proposed  treaties.  When  they  demon- 
strate their  desire  to  rectify  some  of  their 
brutal  acts  of  aggression,  we  could  place 
a  little  more  reliance  upon  their  sin- 
cerity. 

As  we  recall  the  tragic  outcome  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising,  may  we  assess  anew 
our  previous  dealings  which  the  Red 
Communist  regimes  and  keep  our  minds 
alert  to  the  usual  Communist  perfidy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  be  too  carefoL 


CONSUMERISM  ON  THE  MOVE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BEU 

or  CAUrOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  that  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  individuals  to  get  a  settle- 
ment on  their  loss  and  damage  <'-inim^ 
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suffered  with  moving  carriers.  My  pro- 
posed legislation  will  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  authority  to 
adjudicate  cargo  loss  and  damage  claims 
between  private  citizens  and  moving 
carrier  companies. 

In  today's  mobile  society,  many  citi- 
zens use  moving  carriers  to  transport 
their  belongings  across  the  country.  If 
a  citizen  suffers  loss  or  damage  to  his 
belongings,  and  the  moving  carrier  com- 
pany is  not  cooperative  toward  settle- 
ment of  the  claim,  the  only  course  of 
action  left  to  the  citizen  is  to  talce  his 
claim  to  court. 

In  today's  fast-moving  society,  the  citi- 
zen who  takes  his  claim  to  court  is  faced 
with  a  fair  but  sometimee  very  slow 
course  of  action. 

In  today's  high-cost  society,  the  citi- 
zen who  takes  his  claim  to  court  is  faced 
with  nearly  prohibitive  legal  fees.  Many 
a  citizen  fails  to  take  his  claim  to  court 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of  his 
legal  fees  may  well  exceed  the  amount  at 
Issue  in  the  claim. 

Many  varied  claims  are  filed  with  mov- 
ing carriers,  ranging  from  theft  and 
pilferage  to  wreck  or  damage  from  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold.  Thousands  of  claims 
■  are  filed  each  year  with  moving  car- 
riers, and  my  bill  will  help  many  of  the 
unsettled  claims  to  be  resolved  in  an  ex- 
peditious and  fair  manner.  In  1971,  with 
74  carriers  reporting,  72,710  claims 
were  still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Many  of  these  claims  could  be  settled 
speedily  by  the  ICC  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  problems  consumers  have  with 
moving  were  forcibly  brought  to  my  art- 
tention  by  the  horrifying  experience  suf- 
fered by  a  constituent  of  mine.  This 
man  moved  his  family  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  the  moving  van  trans- 
porting his  belongings  was  involved  in 
an"  Eiccident  on  the  Coimecticut  Turnpike 
and  overturned — but  he  was  not  notified 
of  the  accident  until  2  weeks  after  It  had 
occurred.  Many  of  his'  belongings  were 
damaged — items  that  had  been  in  his 
family  for  many  yesu^  and  had  both  sen- 
/  timental  and  monetary  value.  The  mov- 
ing company  was  totally  uncooperative 
in  making  good  on  the  damage  claim.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  this  legislation 
to  help  many  other  families  who  suffer 
cargo  loss  and  damage. 

The  ICC  has  endorsed  legislation, 
which,  in  similar  form,  was  introduced 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Bible.  My  pro- 
posal will  eliminate  the  costly  and  time- 
consuming  court  procedure  through 
which  the  individual  must  go  in  order  to 
.  have  his  disputed  claim  settled.  This  leg- 
islation will  enable  the  citizen  to  submit 
his  written  complaint  to  the  ICC,  where- 
upon the  ICC  will  decide  the  claim  be- 
tween the  moving  carrier  company  and 
the  private  citizen.  Other  regulatory 
agencies  have  similar  power  to  investi- 
gate problems  between  private  citizens 
and  business.  For  example,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  investigate  imsettled  claims 
between  individuals  and  commxmlcatlons 
common  carriers.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides that  either  party  may  appeal  the 
ICCs  decision  to  Federal  court. 
My  proposed  legislation  will  aid  the 
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private  citizen  and  businessman  by  al- 
lowing him  to  bring  his  claim  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. This  bill  will  discourage  the 
moving  carrier  companies  from  ignor- 
ing the  smaller  claims  which  the  carrier 
companies  may  feel  that  the  individual 
will  not  take  to  court  because  of  the 
prohibitive  legal  fees.  The  citizen  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  getting  his  own  claim  settled.  In- 
stead of  continuing  the  sometimes  futile 
attempts  to  get  the  moving  carrier  com- 
I>any  to  act  on  the  claim.  I  ask  your 
support  of  this  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation which  affects  an  increasingly  Im- 
portant aspect  of  our  society. 


AugtLst  1,  197S 


August  1,  1973 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION POSITION:  NATIONAL 
LEGAL    SERVICES    CORPORATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  MXW   TOkK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress a  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  House  of 
Delegates  on  June  29  of  this  year. 

It  concerns  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional legal  services  corporation — ^Its 
scope,  and  its  goals  and  urges  the  Con- 
gresss  to  remove  the  restrictive  amend- 
ments imwisely  added  to  the  bill  by  this 
body  when  it  considered  this  measure 
last  month.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
carefully  heed  the  overwhelming  advice 
of  the  professional  bar  on  this  matter. 

I  submit  the  full  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion: 
New  York  State  Bax  AasociATiON  RnoLU- 

noN    Adoftko    bt    Housk    or    Dklsoatis. 

June  29,  1973 

Whereas  tlie  New  York  State  Bar  AbbocU- 
tlon  supports  the  establishment  of  a  national 
legal  service  corporation  to  take  over  the 
legal  services  programs  presently  funded  by 
O.E.O.:  and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Delegates  adopted 
the  following  resolution  In  March,  1973, 

Resolved  that  the  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation reaffirm  its  support  of  a  n^t^pn^i 
legal  services  corportalon  as  urged  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  ask  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  Join  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  to  establish  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  to  take  such 
action  as  Is  necessary  to  assure  the  continuity 
and  adequate  funding  of  the  national  legal 
services  program. 

Whereas  the  Association  bellevee  that 
legal  services  lawyers  should  not  be  subject 
by  law  to  limitations  which  unduly  restrict  or 
impair  the  kind  and  quality  of  legal  services 
they  can  perform  on  behalf  of  eligible 
clients:  and 

Whereas  the  Legal  Services  C<»rporation  Act 
passed  by  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  on 
June  21,  1973  Imposes  significant  restrictions 
upon  the  kind  of  cases  legal  services  lawyers 
can  take  and  upon  the  kind  of  representation 
they  can  provide  and  imduly  restricts  the 
corporation  In  Its  use  and  application  of  ap- 
propriated funds; 

Now,  therefore.  The  Association  urges  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  State  of 
New  York  to  support  the  establishment  of 
a  national  legal  services  corporation  that: 

(a)  is  adequately  funded  to  meet  the  com- 


pelling need  for  legal  representation  of  ellsi. 
ble  indigent  clients; 

(b)  permits  legal  services  lawyers  to  pro- 
vide  the  same  representation  to  indtmnt 
clients  that  the  private  bar  provides  to  ita 
clients;  "" 

(c)  has  sufficient  flexlbUlty  in  Its  personnel 
policies,  and  the  use  and  application  of  its 
funds  to  permit  an  innovative  attack  cq 
the  problem  of  providing  legal  represenutlon 
to  the  indigent;  and 

(d)  is  not  restricted  by  statute  in  the  kind 
of  cases  that  it  can  take  or  the  nature  of  tbs 
legal  assistance  it  can  provide  to  eligible 
clients. 


EXECUTIVE  LOBBYING  ACT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroENiA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  which  will  address  an  area 
of  Influence  seeking  not  covered  in  cur- 
rent law  or  contemplated  by  other  pro- 
posals to  reveal  the  actions  of  lobbylrta 
I  call  the  bill  the  Executive  Lobbying  Act 
because  its  focus  is  exclusively  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  lobbjdsts  as  they  try  to  in- 
fluence executive  policy. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  dally  press,  the 
seeking  of  Influence  In  the  executive 
branch  is  a  common  activity — one  which 
seems  to  yield  uncommon  dividends  these 
days  if  it  is  successful.  We  are  fortunate 
that  an  active  press  has  called  to  our  at- 
tention many  of  the  worst  exsunples  of 
special  interests  which  received  favorable 
treatment  from  the  executive  in  return 
for  a  consideration — often  monetary. 
What  we  need  Is  a  law  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  the  activities  of  special  interests 
as  the  business  of  government  becomes 
more  complicated. 

The   present   Federal    Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act  directs  its  attention  ex- 
clusively at  lobbying  activity  within  the 
national  legislature.  State  acts  have  a 
similarly  narrow  focus.  Yet  the  wise  lob- 
byist in  any  capital  realizes  that  the  most 
important  time  at  which  to  make  his 
wishes  known  is  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the    executive    policymaking    process- 
when  the   executive  has  been  able  to 
identify  a  problem  but  has  only  begun 
to  cast  about  for  a  solution.  Specialized 
knowledge  brought  to  bear  by  an  outside 
Interest  at  this  point  can  affect  the  en- 
tire subsequent  course  of  policy.  This  is 
a  particularly  criUcal  point,  for  example, 
for  manufacturers  of  high-cost  defense 
equipment,  or  for  research-oriented  cor- 
porations and  "thinktanks."  It  is  a  key 
time  for  environmentalist  and  coimter- 
environmentallst  Issues  to  be  raised.  In 
short.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  lobbyists  it  makes 
good  sense  to  be  In  on  the  ground  floor 
of  any  executive  decision,  helping  to  de- 
sign speciflcations  or  regulations  or  to 
draft  legislation.  Lobbying  in  the  Con- 
gress becomes  a  great  deal  easier  if  the 
Congress  is  already  considering  a  pro- 
posal which  Includes  the  lobbyist's  point 
of  view.  Winning  a  new  production  con- 
tract is  easier  if  a  representative  of  your 
corporation   has   helped   the   executive 
describe  what  It  Is  that  he  wants  to  buy. 


This  suggests  to  me  that  the  Congress 
and  the  public  have  a  vested  interest  in 
knowing  who  is  lobbying  the  executive 
at  any  point  in  time,  what  is  the  subject 
of  his  concern,  from  whom  he  gets  his 
money,  and  precisely  how  he  spends  it 
to  influence  executive  policy.  To  this 
end,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Execu- 
tive Lobbying  Act — a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  disclosure  of  certain  facts  by  the 
special  interests  at  work  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  botmd  to  add  one 
final  remark:  No  one  who  comes  to 
Washington  to  do  business  fairly  need 
fear  either  the  Executive  Lobbying  Act  or 
the  Open  Government  Act,  which  I  have 
also  introduced.  All  Members  of  Congress 
are  most  keenly  aware  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  petition  their  Government, 
and  in  no  way  do  we  Intend  to  restrict 
their  right.  Indeed,  the  whole  Govern- 
ment might  act  less  responsibly  if  special 
Interests  did  not  make  their  desires  and 
expectations  known.  Everyone  belongs 
to  some  special  Interest  group.  Disclosure 
of  lobbying  activities,  as  provided  by  both 
bills,  would  protect  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  to  petition  by  requiring 
that  they  be  given  enough  information 
to  know  when  to  do  so.  Unless  the  lobby- 
ing part  of  the  governmental  process  is 
revealed  more  completely,  citizens  will 
not  know  when  their  Interests  are  In 
Jeopardy,  and  the  Congress  will  not  know 
how  to  help  them  find  protection. 


FLEXIBLE  HOURS  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  with  17  of  my  col- 
leagues that  will,  if  enacted,  be  a  break- 
through in  meeting  the  employment 
needs  of  thousands  of  Americans.  It 
would  institutionalize  the  practice  of 
flexible  hours  employment  positions  for 
workers  in  Federal  civil  service  Jobs  and 
help  to  end  discrimination  generated  by 
the  standard  pattern  of  working  hours. 

The  flexible  hours  employment  option 
will  be  a  step  in  providing  Job  designs 
which  further  the  advancement  of  wom- 
en— especially  working  mothers — by  of- 
fering them  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Together  with  more  comprehen- 
sive maternity  benefits  and  greater  avail- 
ability of  child  care,  the  restiiicturing 
of  Job  patterns  such  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides will  help  speed  the  Impletaenta- 
uon  of  the  afllrmative  action  programs 
to  which  we  are  all  committed. 

Many  Americans  cannot  or  do  not  de- 
sire to  work  on  a  full-time,  9-to-5  basis. 
Advantages  of  flexible  hours  employment 
exist  for  students  who  need  time  to  pur- 
sue their  educations,  for  older  workers 
approaching  retirement  age  who  may 
want  to  ease  their  workloads,  for  handl- 
<»pped  individuals  who  may  prefer 
shorter  workdays  as  well  as  for  working 
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parents  who  have  childrearlng  respon- 
sibilities. Congress  must  not  bypass  this 
opportunity  for  productive  utilization  of 
the  abilities  and  education  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  other  body  by  Senator  Tunney, 
calls  for  a  5-year  phase-in  period,  at  the 
end  of  which  10  percent  of  all  Federal 
civil  service  Jobs  will  be  on  the  flexible 
hours  basis.  This  bill  provides  across-the- 
board  permanent  positions  in  which 
workers  receive,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  all 
beneflts  normally  available  to  full-time 
employees  in  similar  positions  or  grades. 

I  urge  swift  action  on  this  bill.  When 
enacted,  it  can  serve  as  an  example  to 
many  private  and  pubUc  employers, 
helping  them  to  set  up  more  flexible 
hour  positions.  Thousands  of  Americans 
will  beneflt  from  the  increased  flexibil- 
ity in  Job  options  and  the  resulting  en- 
hancement in  quality  of  work  and  fEun- 
ilyllfe. 

Cosponsors  of  the  Flexible  Hours  Em- 
ployment Act  are  Ms.  Bttkke  of  Callf- 
nla,  Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
CoRMAN.-Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Fraber.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  RoybAl,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Waldie. 

A  text  of  the  bill  f  oUows : 

H.R.  9699 
A  bill  to  provide  increased  employment  op- 
portunity by  executive  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Ooverrunent  for  persons  un- 
able to  work  standard  working  hours,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Plexlble  Hoiirs  Employ- 
ment Act". 

Sbction  1.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "executive  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  a  Government  corporation,  and 
an  independent  establishment,  including  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service; 

(2)  "flexible  hours  employment"  means 
part-time  employment,  as  for  example,  four 
hotu^  per  work  day  or,  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  ^ys  per  workweek,  and  includes  such 
other  arrangements  as  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes consistent  with  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  2(a);  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  it  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  that,  unless  adjudged  im- 
possible by  the  Secretary,  at  least  2  per  cen- 
tum of  the  positions  at  each  and  all  levels  in 
all  executive  agencies  shall  be  avaUable  on  a 
flexible  hours  employment  basU  for  persons 
who  cannot  work  or  do  not  desire  to  work 
full  time  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  4  per  centum  of  such  positions  shall  be 
available  for  such  persons.  Not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
6  per  centum  of  such  positions  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  persons.  Not  later  than  four 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  8  per 
centum  of  such  positions  shaU  be  avallablA 
for  such  persons.  Not  later  than  Ave  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  10 
per  centum  of  such  positions  shaU  be  avaU- 
able for  such  persons. 

(b)  Each  executive  agency  shall  adopt  and 
maintain  procedures,  continuously  conduct 
activities  and  projects,  and  undertake  such 
other  efforts  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry 
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out  the  policy  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 

tlon.  The  Secretary  shaU  promptly  formu- 
late and  implement  and  thereafter  super- 
vise a  program  to  assist  executive  agencies 
in  carrying  out  such  policy. 

(c)  Each  executive  agency  shaU  report 
quarterly  to  the  Secretary  on  the  procedures, 
activities,  projects,  and  other  efforts  under- 
taken to  carry  out  the  policy  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  The  quarterly  reports 
shall  contain  documentation  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  the  employment  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  have  been  fulfilled 
and  an  explanation  of  any  Impediments  to 
their  fulfillment  and  of  measures  undertaken 
to  remove  these  impediments. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  report  annuaUy 
to  the  Congress  on  the  procedures,  activities, 
projects,  and  other  efforts  undertaken  to  car- 
ry out  the  policy  of  subsectloii  (a).  The  an- 
nual reports  shall  contain  documentation 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  employ- 
ment requirements  of  subsection  (a)  have 
been  fulfilled  and  an  explanation  of  any  im- 
pediments to  their  fulfillment  and  of  meas- 
ures undertaken  to  remove  these  impedi- 
ments. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out 
all  his  or  her  functions  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  wage  and  salary  earners  through  the 
Employment  Standards  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  or  any  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  that  may, 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  be  charged 
with  responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  the 
Employment  Standards  Administration,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  the  conduct  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation projects  and  any  other  activities 
designed  to  promote,  In  public  and  private 
employment,  the  advancement  of  opportu- 
nities for  persons  who  are  unable  or  who  do 
not  desire  to  work  standard  working  hours; 

(2)  the  promotion  and  supervision  of  pro- 
grams for  flexible  hours  employment  in  the 
executive  agencies;  and 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  adoption  of  flex- 
ible hours  employment  practices  by  all  pub- 
lic and  private  employers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  all  of  the 
fimctlons  of  this  Act  through  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  or  any  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  may,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  be  charged  with 
responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration. 

S«c.  4.  No  person  who  is  otherwise  qualified 
for  fxiU-tlme  Federal  employment  shall  be 
required  to  accept  flexible  hour  employment 
as  a  condition  of  new  or  continued  employ- 
ment. 

S«c.  6.  All  persons  employed  in  flexible 
hours  employment  positions  pursuant  to  the 
policy  established  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  receive,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  all  beneflts 
normally  avaUable  to  fuU-tlme  employees  of 
aU  executive  agencies  in  slmUar  position  or 
grade. 

Sec.  6.  No  executive  agency  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  that  agencies  personnel  ceU- 
ing  requirement,  count  any  employee  em- 
ployed on  a  flexible  hours  employment  basis 
other  than  on  a  pro  rata  basis  according  to 
the  percentage  of  hours  such  employee  works 
in  each  forty-hour  workweek. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  employed  as  an  expert  or 
consultant  pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title 
».  United  SUtes  Code,  and  no  person  who  Is 
employed  for  more  than  twenty  hours  In  any 
forty-hour  workweek  by  any  employer  other 
than  an  executive  agency  may  be  coimted  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  compliance  with 
the  policy  established  in  section  2(a)  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorl2»d -to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OP- 
POSES ADMINISTRATION'S  "BET- 
TER SCHOOLS  ACT" 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nroiANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  policy  statement 
adopted  at  the  June  29  meeting  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Nixon  administration  for  the  so- 
called  Better  School  Act  of  1973. 
The  statement  follows: 
"While  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  gen- 
eral concept  of  revenue  sharing  with  the 
States,  and  to  the  application  of  that  con- 
cept to  some  aspects  of  education,  the  Coim- 
cU  cannot  endorse  the  approach  represented 
by  the  Better  Schools  Act. 

"It  does  not  feel  that  yocatlonal  education, 
at  this  point  In  history,  should  be  Included 
In  an  education  revenxM  sharing  package, 
without  specific  guidelines  designed  to  as- 
■ure  that  the  funds  wlU  indeed  be  used  to 
promote  quality  vocational  education.  The 
CoimcU  does  not  believe  that  the  Better 
Schools  Act  contains  that  assurance. 

'"Hie  recent  progress  In  vocational  educa- 
tion is  a  resiilt  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  These  acts  offered  a 
FMeral  incentive  to  meet  \irgent  needs  which 
were  not  being  adequately  met  at  the  state 
level.  Traditionally,  vocational  education  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  priorities, 
at  t)oth  the  Federal  and  state  levels.  It  has 
had  to  flght  against  strongly  entrenched  edu- 
cational Interests  to  obtain  adequate  funding 
and  faculties.  That  trend  has  begtm  to  shift 
due  to  the  incentives  and  procedures  con- 
tained in  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  The 
Act  provides  that  the   states   must   match 
Federal  funds  on  at  least  a  one-to-one  basis. 
It  provides  that  state  plans  be  drawn  to  co- 
ordinate    vocational     education     programs 
throughout  each  state.  It  also  provides  for  a 
network    of    National    and    State    Advisory 
Councils  on  Vocational  Education  to  advise 
on  and  evaluate  vocational  programs,  and  to 
help  create  a  positive  image  for  vocational 
education.  The  latter  point  Is  especially  im- 
portant. The  need  for  vocational  education 
Is  imdl^uted.  yet  It  Is  often  Ignored  because 
it  has  a  'second-class'  Image.  In  many  cases, 
the  only  advocates  for  vocational  education 
are  the  advisory  councils.  Advocacy  Is  impor- 
tant to  vocational  education  at  this  point  In 
time  If  the  momentum  which  has  been  build- 
ing up  in  recent  years  is  to  continue. 

"The  Better  Schools  Act  would  t\im  aU 
jocatlonal  education  funds  over  to  the  states 
to  be  spent  without  guidelines.  There  Is  no 
requirement  for  state-wide  planning,  nor 
provisions  for  evaluation  of  programs.  Up  to 
80%  of  the  vocational  education  funds  could 
be  transferred  to  other  programs.  Up  to  100% 
could  be  transferred,  if  approved  by  the  U  S 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Within  the  vo- 
^tlonai  education  category,  the  funds  could 
be  used  for  any  purpoee.  It  \b  possible,  for 
•ample,  that  they  could  be  diverted  for 
teachers'  salaries  rather  than  actual  oro- 
gramuse.  *^ 

"The  Council  believes  that  vocational  edu- 
cation, under  the  Better  Schools  Act.  would 
loee  the  momentum  It  has  gained  in  the  past 
decade.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  Is  Just 
beginning  to  demonstrate  results,  and  K 
would  be  a  mistake  to  switch  horses  Just  as 
vocational  education  Is  moving  into  the 
malnatream  of  education  in  our  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  recommends  the  full  Im- 
plementation of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  and  Part  B,  Title  X  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1973." 


August  i,  I9rs 


RESPONDING  TO  WATERGATE;  RE- 
SPONDING TO  A  SUBPENA 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHXTSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31,  1973 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  July  19, 1973,  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
I  Inserted  the  first  section  of  a  three  part 
article  by  I.  p.  stone  that  appeared  In 
the  Jmie  38.  1973,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books.  Dealing  with  the 
question  of  Impeachment,  that  article 
explored  the  legal  bases  for  the  subpena 
and  Impeachment  of  a  President. 

Smce  that  article  appeared,  we  have 
seen  the  battle  Joined  on  this  issue,  be- 
tween President  Nixon  on  the  one  hand 
and  Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 
ajnd  Senator  Sam  Ervin's  committee  on 
the  other.  In  view  of  the  renewed  rele- 
vance of  Mr.  Stone's  article,  I  Insert  this 
second  part,  dealing  with  precedents  for 
Impeachment.  As  I  indicated  at  the  time 
tWs  article  first  appeared  in  the  Rbcorb, 
scholarly  research  on  this  matter  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
congress  who  has  considered  how  to  re- 
spond to  the  crisis  of  Watergate. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  foUows 
Space  limitations  on  extraneous  material 
in  the  Record  do  not  permit  the  inclusion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  article- 


ImpMchment  Is  a  form  of  trial  by  leglsU- 
ture   Its  roots  go  back  to  a  dim  pit  when 
parliaments   in   Prance   and   England   were 
more  courts  than  legislatures.  As  the  political 
power  of  the  English  Parliament  grew  it  be- 
gan to  use  impeachment  against  corrupt  or 
tyrannical  officers  of  the  Crown.  Charges  were 
brought  by  the  Commons  and  tried  befora 
the  Lords.  The  first  Impeachment  Is  usually 
given  as  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  case  in  1386  In 
the  revolutionary  seventeenth  century    im- 
peachment was  used  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  terrorize  the  Kiog's  ministers  and 
toally  to  establish  parliamentary  supremacy 
Once  this  was  achieved,  the  use  of  Impeach- 
ment for  political  purposes  died  out/rSe 
seven  years  It  took  the  Commons  to  try  War- 
ren  Hastings  by   Impeachment    (1788-1796) 
flnaUy  demonstrated  that  It  was  too  cumber- 
some—and repugnant— a  process  for  ordinary 
criminal  prosecution.  The  last  trial  by  Im- 
peachment tn  England  was  in  1806 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  'were  well 
aware  of  the  abuses  which  mark  trial  bv  lee- 
islature.  They  outlawed  one  form  altogether: 
the  bill  of  attainder  by  which  earlier  parlia- 
ments, with  or  without  hearing  evidence 
Sli^^fli"^  ^"*y  *y  majority  vote. 
S?i.T!f„!  ^^"^  ""''*'  "«^  ^'y  subservient 
Parliaments  under  Tudor  despotism  and 
•gain  by  a  revolutionary  Commons  In  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  outstanding  exam- 
ple was  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford  case 
wher«^reall2;lng  that  the  House  of  Lords  was 
not  convinced  by  the  evidence  In  his  Im- 
peaohment— the  Commons  dropped  that  pro- 
cedure, voted  the  Early  guilty  by  bUi  of  at- 
tainder, and  had  hhn  executed.  The  Puri- 
tans, our  spiritual  ancestors,  were  often  m 
leroclouB  aa  Bdabsvlks. 


In  wrtttog  the  power  of  Impeachment  iota 
the  Constitution,  the  Framers  sought  to  shut 
the  door  firmly  on  such  excesses.  The  Con. 
stitutlon  forbids  trial  by  Impeachmentfor 
ordlnanry  citizens  and  ordinary  crimes  The 
Impeachment  procedure  was  limited  to  trials 
of  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  "and  all 
clvU  officers  of  the  United  States."  In  cms 
of  conviction  the  penalty  may  not  be  more 
than  "removal  from  office  and  dlsqualiflca- 
Uon  to  hold  any  office  in  honor,  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  Stotes."  Any  other 
punishment  for  any  crime  Involved  can  be 
imposed  only  after  separate  trial  In  a  court 
of  law.  Impeachment  was  to  be  a  weapon  for 
policing  conduct  in  office. 

The  Framers  were  principally  concerned 
with  providing  a  check  on  the  President  The 
other  officers  were  added  to  the  impeachment 
clause  In  the  final  days  of  the  Convention  as 
a  last-minute  afterthought  and  were  ac- 
cepted without  debate.  During  earlier  discus- 
sion of  the  impeachment  clause,  George 
Mason  of  Virginia— more  responsible  than 
any  other  statesman  for  the  Bill  of  Rights- 
spoke  of  Impeachment  as  a  necessary  weapon 
to  deal  with  "attempts  to  subvert  the  Con- 
stitutlon,"  1  The  words  seem  to  fit  the  reve- 
Utlons  being  generated  by  Watergate.  When 
Senator  Ervln,  who  has  seen  them,  says  the 
domestic  espionage  plans  in  the  as  yet  un- 
published Dean  doc\iments  display  "the  same 
mentauty  employed  by  the  Gestapo  in  Nan 
Germany."*  the  words  Colonel  Mason  used 
are  not  too  strong  to  be  applied  today. 

Much  fresh  material  for  an  exploration  of 
the  impeachment  process  and  its  history  is 
provided  by  Raoul  Berger  and  Michael  Les 
Benedict.  Benedict  offera  a  new  view  of  the 
politics  in  Andrew  Johnson's  trials,  the  only 
Impeachment  of  a  President.  Berger's  book 
brings  together  a  fascinating  collection  of  his 
law  review  articles  on  the  tantalizing  legal 
problems  Involved  In  impeachment.  Both 
books  began  long  before  Watergate  as  recon- 
dite studies  into  long  forgotten  questions, 
but  ther  come  off  the  press  as  urgent  and 
controv^lal,  though  neither  foresaw,  or 
could  ha*e  foreseen,  how  rapidly  unexpected 
develontoenta  like  the  burglary  of  Water- 
gate «Duld  make  impeachment  a  live  Issue 
agalnr 

Berger — after  a  lifetime  In  government  and 
private  practice — ^has  had  an  extraordinary 
second  career  since  his  retirement.  Zest  fc* 
controversy  and  love  of  learning  shins 
through  the  pages  of  bis  law  review  articles 
and  books.  Now,  at  seventy-two.  he  Is  writing 
a  book  on  executive  privilege,  a  topic  of  even 
more  Immediacy  than  Impeachment,  and  one 
on  which  he  has  testified  brilliantly  before 
several  congressional  Investigations.' 

He  strongly  opposes  the  Inflated  claims  of 
executive  privilege  made  In  recent  years,  no- 
tably by  then  Attorney  General  Rogers  under 
Elsenhower.  Berger  Is  also  a  strong  opponent 
of  the  expansion  In  presidential  war  powers, 
a  subject  on  which  he  published  a  law  review 
article  of  first  Importance  last  year.*  Those 
two  studies  and  a  major  law  review  article  on 
Impeachment »  which  Is  embodied  In  his  new 
book  seem  to  have  drawn  their  motivation 
from  opposition  to  the  Indochina  war. 

Berger's  basic  position  might  be  described 
as  that  of  a  radical  traditionalist,  seeking  to 
strip  away  false,  distorted,  or  mythological 
precedents  by  a  return  to  the  Constitution, 
Its  sources,  and  Its  Framera,  and  fashion  new 
conceptual  weapons  against  current  govern- 
mental usurpations.  In  this  sense,  he  Is  like 
the  late  Justice  Black  and  Senator  Ervln  a 
fundamentalist  In  constitutional  law. 

In  two  chapters  of  this  new  book  on  Im- 
peachment Berger  considers  the  possibility 
of  using  Impeachment  to  deal  with  the  con- 
tinuing Indochina  war.  In  the  first  ofTheee 
he  disciisses  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  "His  Impeachment."  Berger  wiltee. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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-^aam  an  Issue  which  may  again  confront  us: 
Is  the  President  Impeachable  for  violating  a 
statute,  for  example,  an  act  that  prohibits 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  mainte- 
nance of  groxind  troops  In  Cambodia  If  In 
bla  Judgment  It  vloUtes  his  consUtutlonal 
prerogatives?" 

The  restriction  on  ground  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia was  passed  by  Congress  In  1971,  and 
not  openly  fiouted  by  the  execuUve.  But  the 
question  has  again  become  urgent  with  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate,  and  debate  in  the  House, 
of  the  Eagleton  amendment  which  would  bar 
the  use  of  any  funds  for  continued  bombing 
over  Cambodia. 

The  parallel  with  the  impeachment  a  cen- 
tury ago  Is  this:  The  immediate  precipitant 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson's  trial  was  his 
attempt  to  remove  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
In  defiance  of  the  newly  passed  Tenure  of 
Office  Act.  Johnson  claimed  he  had  a  right  to 
•  lgn(»e  the  act  because  he  considered  it  an 
unconstitutional  Interference  with  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  remove  his  cabinet  officers  as 
he  pleased.  NUon,  similarly,  has  taken  the 
position  that  a  cutoff  of  war  funds  whUe 
combat  of  any  kind  is  in  progress  would  be 
an  unconstitutional  interference  with  his 
powers  as  Commander  hi  Chief.  Whether 
Nixon  wUl  dare  cling  to  so  extreme  a  position 
to  a  CTunch.  against  the  background  noises 
Of  Watergate,  remains  to  be  seen 

Bergw,  who  takes  a  rather  conventional 
view  Of  Johnson's  Impeachment,  beUeves 
•n^a  constitutional  crisis  should  be  re- 

SSl^thL^h  *P**^  *°  ""•  Supreme  Court 
raOier  than  by  impeachment,  as  happened  in 
Johnson  s  case.  But  in  his  concluding  chap- 
tCT  Berger  advocates  Impeachment  as  a  hut 
resort  when  the  President  takes  the  coun- 
try Uito  war  without  congressional  consent 
-  T"?V  *'*'*"  ^^  ^^^°°^  ^^^  a  plea  that  we 
not  deduce  from  the  faUure-and  the  legal 

2n*,^^~;f'  *^'  ^"^'^'^  impeachmem 
that  impeachment  has  proven  "its  unfitness 
■s  an  instrument  of  government.-  But  he 
farore  Itsuse  only  "as  a  last  resort"  and 
jjjl^to  extreme  caution."   The  Framers.  he 

•Toresaw  that  impeachment  might  be  eub- 
iJ^K*  ♦»f"P?'"^®*^'*  partisanship,  that  It 
might  threaten  presidential  Independence- 
but  recalling  Stuart  oppression  they  ch^ 
What  seemed  the  lesser  of  evlU.  In  o^  time 
toe  hnpeachment  of  President  Truman  an- 
pwently  for  his  conduct  of  the  Korean  War 
wss  suggested  by  its  staff  to  the  Republlcaii 
S^»^°T*1^-  ^•'"'  ^*'«  ^^  rilterated 
Ni^ft^"'  ^^^  impeachment  of  President 
S^^^.P"*  °'  dissatisfaction  with  his 
program  for  disengagement  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  unwUllnit  to 
SSS^Lf .'  ^"  President,  wltho^a  lo^ 
us  to  a  full-scale  war  with  all  lu.  ghastly 

STK"^  "^l  y'**  *^  *°  impeachment 
•L^^^ .°\^^'^^  presidential  adventures." 
dero^^lr^"  °l  ^''^^o^'^  Impeachment 
vfew^.t^^  to  rebutting  the  conventional 
rtaw  that  «t  was  the  work  of  a  radical  Repub- 
i^f^h'i  K^-  ^  «^a^tlve  analysis  of  the 
S  £»^  r^,l^  P'*?'P"**«*»  impeachment  and 
tJ^Ll^  ^""^^  *^«  ^'■1*1  »bows  that  in 
2^  t^^  "°*^  *°<*  stubborn  tactics 
^^  ^♦v"^^"*'*  Republicans  Into  an  al- 
UMoe  with  the  radicals  though  the  former 
wwe  lukewarm  about  any  thorouKh  Recon. 
rtructlon  of  the  South  ""»""gn  Kecon- 

W^eno^,.'!^"^  corrective  but  it  does  not 

Sd  ci.!^  P^**-  ^*  *****P*'"  >""•«  ''««»  racial 
Mid  class  Issues  which  disguised  themselvM 

aK^^*!:^°  «?'°t*°«»tog  White  men; 
f»^^.^i™°"^  *°*'  burning  issue  only 
i^d^^r?  °'  '■^^'^-  O^^'rwlse  the  North 
jrould  have  hnpoeed  a  thoroughgoing  land 
S^^J  south-as  we  did  on  a  d^feateS 
a  ft^T^?  ***•''  °*^^*'"  ^*«»<=  »t«I>8  to  make 
To  teTi  l!^'i°^l«g  yeomanry  of  the  blacks. 

™ancipated  and  for  great  RepubUcan  radl- 
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cals  Uke  Sumner  and  Stevens  one  must  stUl 
go  to  the  pages  of  DuBols's  Black  Reconstruc- 
tion however  one  feels  about  his  political 
proposals.  These  deeper  reaUtles  do  not  ob- 
trude into  Benedict's  useful  but  sedate  pases 
But  Benedict  does  touch  in  hU  conclusion 
^.>  '»a«lc  constitutional  pohit,  though  he 
]wltee  In  a  mood  of  what  may  be  premature 
dtfeatlsm.  He  tries  to  rebut  thoee  historians 
Who  have  seen  In  the  Johnson  hnpeachment 
an  attempt  to  convert  the  American  presi- 
dential system   hito  one   of  parliamentary 
supremacy :  ' 

ihf  ^JLIf^i**^  "..*****  °°*  '^^  Congress  but 
-uie  President  who  had  been  claUnUig  broad 

f^^Lf**^"-  "  '^  Andrew  Johnson  who  had 
appointed  provisional  governors  of  vast  ter- 
ritories without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
IZ^,  f^^^-  ^^°  ba<i  nullified  Congressional 
legislation,  who  cUlmed  Inherent  quasl-legls- 
it,,«  SIT""  °^*"'  R«<»Mtructlon.  In  n^ny 
vaya  JoA»won  was  a  very  modern  President, 
hoiainga  view  of  presidential  authoHty  that 
^^y  recently  been  established  [italics 
added).  Impeachment  was  Congress's  defen- 
!«H  ^'l??^  '•^  P''^"***  »  <»"J1  blade,  and  the 
^a.nT"*iL"'*'  ^^  O'^y  effective  recoiml 
^t.^*  President  who  ignore  the  wlU  of 

rem^.^fK*''**;?"  ^*»  P°''*«  ^  democratic 
removal  at  the  polls. 

t^^J^  ^f^l^"  ****  President  uses  his  power 
»hTZ^  the  electoral  process  Itself?  What 
II  he  casts  a  paU  on  free  discussion  by  setting 
up  a  secret  network  to  buy  and  birghuSS 

raised  in  the  wake  of  Watergate 
.«,  o*i**  '*»?««».  '^ich  would  be  crucial  to 
My  attempt  to  Impeach  Nixon,  the  events 
^fri^'f^V^**  '*•  aftermath,  have  da^ 
^«t  K**^- J^  understand  this  change  o^ 
S^V^*°  *'^.  «>*>»«rvl«K  that  untU  nlw  the 
^,^  '^"*  ^  impeachment  has  revolved 
^^«  i^'*^^"*  P^"™"*  ^  ^^  Constitution 
^   «  ^  r^'f^  '^'^  ^^^  tl>»  PresldeuCT^^ 

Shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeach- 
mentfor. and  Conviction  of.  Treason  Brtb^ 

TW^^\!f?  ^^^  *='^®»  *^'*  mlsdemeancos? 
This  question  has  embroUed  every  Imoei^. 
S^^  '^American  history  ^eS^^S^^ 
PwsWent  or  of  judges.  No  phrase,  in  the 
^J?^  ,"°''  ^  °""  Delphic.  A^ance  at 
ElSes     '^*««»^  *o  understand  Its  at^! 

«J^f^*  ^^«  °'  ^^  Constitution,  Madi- 
son thought  it  "tadlspensable  that  ■oii,«n«i_ 
v^  should  be  '^rfor  S?enXJ  ""^^ 
community  against  the  IncapacI^^effU- 
f^°^  or  perfidy  of  the  Chief  toeo^uve"^; 

^iS?.  Li?.!.  ^P*^"''  Committee,  provld^ 
^L^f.  P^'<l*°t's  removal  ftom  Sfflce  by 
conviction  on  hnpeachment  only  for  "treLon 

^iJ:^''^'"  "^°"«^  «^  earllervTrsS^. 
eluded  "or  corruption."  • 

ci,^=^^*"  *"^  ^^'^y  Written  special 
clauses  on  treason  Into  the  new  Constltuti^ 

^  'XTi^^'^.^'V'^  -^  regula^"!^*m^^ 
or   proof   and   trial.   Their   purpose    was    to 

S^i^  ^V""  V^  ^^  ^"^^^^  Impeachm^S  aS 

fe^erert^"*?^"''  "^**  "oonstructlvj^ 
i-eL,  mferentlal,  treasons  were  used  to  sun 

S^rti^^^if'^'JS  •^**  '•"^'^  ^i^X 

aad^^1,«^  K  *=°°™on  Uw  prosecuUons 
ai^Ui  hnpeachments  by  ParUament.' 

cla^se\fre^?^**2  ^.'^  "^«  impeschment 
tiBuse,     as    reported    in    Madison's    not*. 

11^°^'  ^T  ^*°^  *°  l^n^  Why  thS^ 
iSJ^^^  *'*'"°"  """^  t'rlbery  only"^ 
^' n^^^^,^"''''^  *°  the  constltutton 
Sn^'"  'T'J^t^^  -^^'J^^  dangerous 

^InSraTCn^^^^bJ^, -<»  .^^ 

Kg%ru;:"ifnhr^--whCrs^ 


*tootnotes  at  end  of  artlds. 
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as  a  court  to  Judge  a  bill  of  hnpeachment 
when   brought   by   the   House,   ^^^i 

J!^t?tu^'''?:"t:    "maladmUi,stratIo^.°'°S 
But  Just  what  are  "high  crimes  and  mi-- 

pfthe  Warren  Hastings  trial  which  hadlS! 
begun    hi    London    when    they    wrote    «?• 

wSTTu^r"'*'  constitution.  Uie^°:5usSS 
was  rurther  confounded  bv  that  +....1^™- 
phrase  may  have  bS^n  uSl  to  t^m^ 
hnpeachment  •  as  an  over-S  mb?c  S  ^ 

^e  sXc^^^H^-rt"Sa?t'£gr  ^* 

Jected  the  vie^thit  It  wT  °l  ^^  '•" 

the  ordinal  l^Tes^eviHrn     f  °*  ^"^  "^ 

ferent  from  l^lcS^^^  '^'^  °°  ^"^ 

and  misdemeanors ' "  savT?^,  ^^  "^™*" 

l^io'^X'^^^-  "-^e^nt^muc^'S: 
w^trL^ol^*  *5^  °'  President  Johnson  who 

bui  trrruirrtr^-^^rsi-  S 

a^y^authorltatlve  rule  can  ^"deriv'cS'rSS 
peaohment  is  behig  sought 

answer"   h«  ,.,m       ^"*-    ^»  only  honest 
history    landi  „       .    ^*^*°  moment  hi 

standard."-       P°^"    prevent   any   other 
It  Is  hx>nIo-but  not  reaUy  strange-that 
est  Uberal  Justices  In  our  history  is  IdeSSS 
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In  substance  witb  that  put  forward  In  de- 
fense of  one  of  the  most  hated  Illiberal — 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel  Chase,  whose 
removal  by  Impeachment  was  sougnt — also 
unsuccessfully — for  his  conduct  of  trials 
under  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  and  the 
common  law  of  seditious  and  criminal  libel. 
The  House  committee  In  Its  final  report  on 
the  Douglas  Impeachment  resolution  con- 
cluded that  It  did  not  have  to  "take  a  posi- 
tion" on  either  of  these  two  conflicting  con- 
cepts of  Impeachment  because  "Intensive  In- 
vestigation" had  "not  disclosed  credible  evi- 
dence that  would  warrant  preparation  of 
charges  on  any  acceptable  concept  of  an  Im- 
peachable offense.""  The  House  accepted 
this  verdict,  clearing  Mr.  Justice  Do-iglas. 

But  earlier  in  Its  report  the  House  com- 
mittee did  take  a  position,  and  it  was  some- 
where— though  Just  where  was  not  at  all 
clear — between  the  prosecution's  and  the  de- 
fense's Interpretation  of  what  constitutes  an 
Impeachable  offense.  It  said  the  precedents 
showed  "that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
particularly  In  the  arguments  made  by  Its 
Managers  Jl.e.,  prosecutors]  In  the  Senate 
trials  [of  Impeachments),  favors  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  phrase  'high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors' encompasses  activity  which  is  not 
necessarily  criminal  In  nature."  ^  This  is  pre- 
cise as  description  but  Inconclusive  as 
doctrine. 

Berger    is   critical   of   Johnson's   impeach- 
ment and  is  downright  effusive  In  praise  of 
Johnson's  defenders.  But  when  It  comes  to 
the  theory  underlying  the  Impeachment  he 
agrees  with  Johnson's  prosecutors.  On  the 
basts  of  a  formidable  Inquiry  Into  four  cen- 
turies of  English   precedents,   he   concludes 
that  "the  test  of  an  Impeachable  offense  In 
England  was  not  an  Indictable,  common  law 
crime."   The  Framers,  Berger  argues,  sepa- 
rated   impeachment    from   criminal   process 
when    they    "withheld    from    Congress    the 
power   to    Inflict    criminal    punishment"    by 
Impeachment   and    limited    the   penalty   on 
conviction  by  Impeachment  to  removal  and 
disqualification  from  office.  His  final  argu- 
ment  is   that   the   Constitution   specifically 
provides  that  an   official   convicted  on  im- 
peachment "shall  nevertheless  be  sub)3ct  to 
Indictment,   Trial.   Judgment   and   Punish- 
ment according  to  Law."  Were  Impeachment 
a  criminal  process,  this  woiUd  be  a  violation 
of  the  double  Jeopardy  clause. 

There  are  additional  arguments  for  this  In 
the  Federalist  Papers.  One  of  the  arg\iments 
In  the  Federalist  Papers  for  maUng  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  the  Supreme  Court  the  final 
Judge  of  Impeachments  Is  that  this  would 
prevent  an  official  convicted  on  Impeach- 
ment from  having  to  come  before  the  same 
court  If  he  were  later  prosecuted  "In  the 
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ordinary  course  of  law."  The  same  Federalist 
Paper  also  shows  that  the  Pramers  were  not 
thinking  of  Impeachment  as  a  criminal  proc- 
ess when  It  said  that  the  Senate,  sitting  as 
the  court  on  Impeachment  charges,  "can 
never  be  tied  down  by  ouch  strict  rules, 
either  In  the  delineation  of  the  offense  by 
the  prosecutors,  or  In  the  construction  of  it 
by  the  Judges,  as  In  common  cases  serve  to 
limit  the  discretion  of  the  courts  in  favor  of 
personal  security."  It  is  clear  that  impeach- 
able offenses  were  not  Intended  to  be  limited 
only  to  Indictable  crimes. 


August  i,  192S 
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iln  Madison's  "Notes"  in  Documents  11- 
lustrative  of  the  Formation  of  the  Union 
(Government  Printing  Office,   1927)     p    691 

»  WaahiTigton  Post,  June  1,  p.  1,  In  an  In- 
terview the  Senator  gave  in  Wlnstoa-Salem 
North  Carolina. 

'His  two-part  study,  "Executive  Privilege 
V.  Congressional  Inquiry."  in  the  UCLA  Law 
Review  In  1965  (referred  to  above),  is  al- 
ready Indispensable  for  serious  consideration 
of  the  problem. 

♦"War  Making  by  the  President"  in  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review  No- 
vember, 1972. 

-'  "Impeachment  for  'High  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors,' ••  Southern  California  Law  Re- 
^f"!'  ^^LlV  (1971),  already  cited  U  Bene- 
dict s  book  on  Johnson. 

'The  Making  of  the  Constitution,  by 
Charles  Warren  (Barnes  Sc  Noble,  1967) ,  pp. 

'Indeed  HamUton  in  the  Federalist  Pan- 
fl^J^°-  ^^^y-  answermg  the  objection 
tnat  the  new  Constitution  as  first  presented 
contained  no  Bill  of  Rights,  pointed  to  the 
treason  clause  as  evidence  of  the  Pramers' 
concern  for  civU  liberty.  And  Madison  In 
No.  XUH  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
!^-.T^^  ***  outlaw  those  "new-fangied 
and  artificial  treasons  ...  by  which  violent 
factions,  the  natural  offspring  of  free  gov- 
ernment, have  usually  wreaked  their  alter- 
note  malignity  on  each  other." 

It  is  again  timely  to  recall  that  the 
Pramers.  In  dealing  with  treason,  the  great- 
est danger  to  national  security,  were  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  Individual  from 
the  abuse  of  this  charge  by  the  state,  and 
therefore  made  Its  prosecution  more  difficult 
than  that  of  ordinary  crimes.  They  did  not 
provide  that,  where  national  security  was  In- 
volved, normal  constitutional  and  legal  safe- 
guards might  be  suspended.  The  Constitution 

w^*'  ^  *^*^  *»  ^  ''^^y  o*ber  respects 
embody  the  Jurisprudence  of  Richard  NUon 
or  of  the  late  Joseph  McCarthy. 

•  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (14th  ed  ) 
In  its  article  on  Hastings  says  he  was  tried  for 
nign  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 


» Holdsworths  History  of  English  r>.« 
(London,  7th  ed..  1956)  vol  1  p  g^  ^*" 
f„1^  Sections  2008  to  2023.  Precedents  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Asher  C  Hln<fcL 

3  pp^.3ai!3sr"'  ^"^'"^  °"^-  ^^°^>-  ^• 

"Quoted  in  the  American  and  EnglUh  Kn. 
^y^^opaeduiof  Law  (New  York  and  LondwT 

"■  Associate    Justice    WUliam    O.    Douirlaa 
Fln^  Report  by  the  Special  Subcommft^ 
on  H.  Res.  920  of  the  Committee  of  IhS  ju 
diclary  House  of  Representatives.  91st  Con- 
gress.  2nd  Session.  September  17,  1970  dm 

"Legal  Materials  on  Impeachment  Soect^i' 
^bcommlttee  on  H.  Res.  920  of  the  CoS! 
mo  p.  24*  ^'"''''^-  "  »»'°^«>.   August  11. 

'*ibld'  ^^^'^  *^"***  ^  footnote  30,  p.  349. 


1973  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

HON.  roTaTtaylor 

OF    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  31,  1973 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  below  is  a  tabulation  of  the  re-" 
suits  of  my  1973  legislative  questionnains 
which  was  mailed  to  constituents  this 
past  June.  The  11th  District  of  North 
Carolina  includes  the  17  westernmost 
counties  of  the  State.  Asheville.  with  a 
PopulaUon  of  about  100.000  in  the  greater 
area.  Is  the  largest  city.  The  other  towns 

^f^  ,n°n^^*^,**  ^"*™  populations  of 
about  10,000  or  less.  Thus  the  tabulaUon 
reflects  a  fairly  good  cross-section  of 
moderately  urban  and  rural  citizens 

Inflation  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  is- 
sue ofgreatest  concern  to  my  consUtu- 
ents.  The  poU  reveals  that  88  percent  of 
the    respondents   favored   a   return  to 

i«°*'^®Ll°"'^°^  °°  prices,  wages,  and 
rents  Other  responses  revealed  disen- 
chantment with  continued  Involvement 
to  Indochina;  support  for  stronger  con- 
gress onal  war  powers:  and  some  very 
definite  views  on  the  death  penalty 
wnnesty  and  financial  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam. 

The  questionnaire  and  results  are  as 
follows:  •"=  « 


1973  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
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His 


Hcrt         Cumulative 


Yes      No     Yes      No     Yes        No 


His 


Hers        Cumulitiw^ 


Do  you  favor: 
1.  Diversion  of  highway  trust  funds  to  supplement  or 

rep  ace  funds  now  being  provided  from  the  sen- 

eral  treasury  for  mass  tiansit  systems? 
Z.  Adoption  by  Congress  ot  an  annua  Ispending'ceilini' 

wfiK*  could  not  be  exceeded  by  appropriations? 

3.  An  itKome  tax  credit  to  parents  for  the  tuition  of' 

tneir  children  in  private  or  parochial  elementarv 
and  secondary  schools? ' 

4.  Legislation  which  I  am  cosponsoring  prVvidrnVthat 

in  the  future  our  Nation  not  be  taken  into  any 
war  except  a  purely  defensive  action  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  unless  the  war  has  been  declared 
by  Congress? 

5.  A  return  to  stronger  controls  on^rices.'waifw  Vnd* 

rents  similarno  those  contained  in  phase  II?' 

6.  Giving  the  President  broad  discretionary  powers'  to" 

raise  or  lower  taiiffs  in  trade  negotiations  with 
other  countries? 
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50        50       SO       SO       SO 
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12 

SO 


Vm      No     Yes      No     Yes       No 


'■  ''\™,r*.fi[*i""J?""?  '*""'«•«'  *o  •«••?  their  direct 
9  TV  "^"^i  °'  '"'""''•••on  confidential? 

8.  The  death  penalty  being  restored  nationaifv  ioriMh' 

crimes  as  premeditated  murder  wartime  irMs^ 

9.  Broader  'Fe<J8r"arp'riira"m"s"to'eurb"a'i"r"wter'iiid' 

10  nn"."!^?  f""""?"  "*"  *' ''  "^"^  highertaM? 

11  S^ili""'."!"  '"  '*°'^^  Vietnam?.. .„'—- 

JSiiS? ....  ^  """**•"  "''  P*"*'"*  "irailih' 

12.  An  'n««»M'in 'F'e'd'eVarJ8"s<Wiii;'toi'ii'i",^m-ii- 
„    ,  'oluein*  0.1  consumption?.      ""  "  "  "«"»  <>' 

jm^iF'  "?<'5!..'"<"'  who  fled  th'e'iu'irtr'y'w't^k" 

V?tn.m?*  ..f"  ^  *'"*"  ""'rt*^  wr^lHll 

14.  Adding  sut»Untia'r'a"d'd'itVo'Mr^'rtioia"i?'Mr^" 


«5       15       68       32       76        24 
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TREATMENT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS  AND 
ORANTINO  OP  THE  MOST- 
FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

ItoJJRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry  is  an  issue  of  totema- 
tional  concern.  As  a  people,  we  cannot 
wear  to  condone  actions  wmimitted  bv 
Other  nations  that  violate  the  human- 
itarian principles  on  which  our  own  Na- 
tion was  founded.  While  seeking  to  Im- 
plement our  ideals  at  home,  we  cannot 
Ignore  our  responsibility  to  aU  pecmle 
regardless  of  nationaUty.  Soviet  Jews 

^^^.J^^f^  "^°y  "»e  ^ht  of  free 
exit,  without  harassment,  and  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  to  the  United  States  must  help 
to  Insure  that  right.  ^ 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  for  thl« 
House  to  wtabllsh  a  link  between  toe 
gTMit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  most-favored- 
naUon  status  and  the  behavior  of  the 
Soviet  authorities  toward  Soviet  citlTena 
wishing  to  emigrate,  would  constitute 
some  form  of  taterference  to  the  domes- 
ttc  affairs  of  the  U.8.S.R.  Nothing  could 
bemore  misleading  or  factually  Incor- 
rect. 

The  right  of  citizens  to  leave  their 
oountoy  freely,  without  harassment. 
PenalizaUon  or  toterference  is  not  a 
purely  totemal  issue  for  the  authorities 
ni«  ^'''if'  st^te.  but  a  sole^S! 
nattonal  obligaUon,  specifically  safe- 
E?pf  i^^  International  Charter  on 
Human  Rights,  by  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
obligated  no  less  than  the  other  member 
nates  of  the  totemattonal  community— 
nor  do  the  Soviet  authorities  deny  this 
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What  this  House  is  demanding,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  U.S.S.R..  if  it  is  to  be 
a  trustworthy  partner  is  a  whole  new 
gamut  of  totemational  relations  with 
this  country,  should  demonstrate  that 
it  is  willing  to  cease  violating,  as  it  has 
been  doing  so  harshly,  its  existing  obU- 
gaUons  to  the  totemational  community 
ana,  specifically,  its  commitment  imder 
the  Human  Rights  Charter,  to  let  Its 
citizens,  both  Jewish  and  other  emi- 
Krate  without  ransom  taxes,  totimida- 
tion.  harrassment,  detention,  arbitrary 
deprival  of  jobs  and  tocome  or  coercion 
of  relatives.  Por  a  nation  of  immigrants 
pe  ourselves  this  is  so  fundamental  an 
iMue,  tliat  It  would  constitute  a  t>etrayal 
of  our  very  origins  and  beUefs  to  pass 
up  an  opportunity  for  doing  a  httle  to 
this  direction. 

The    grant    of    most-favored-nation 
status  is  not  purely  a  trade  or  commer- 
cial matter,  which  is  somehow  an  auto- 
matic   byproduct   of   commercial    rela- 
tions between  countries.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  a  political  act  of  totemational 
mea^ng  and  significance,  conferred  by 
tne  U.8.  Congress  upon  friendly  nations 
as  a  stamp  of  U.S.  approval  of  their  to- 
temational   behavior.    To    grant    the 
U.H.8.R.  most-favored-natlon  status  im- 
der existing  circumstances,  uncondition- 
ally, would  mean  condoning  actively  the 
behavior  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  depriving  so 
imany  of  its  Jewish  and  other  citizens 
who  have  applied  to  leave,  of  this  sacred 
n«ht  underwritten  by  the  Human  Rights 
Charter.  In  a  sense,  we  ourselves,  would 
be  helping  to  violate  this  charter  If  we 
acted  to  this  way. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  our  right  but 
our  duty  to  grant  the  U.S.S.R.  most-fav- 
ored-nation status  under  the  specific 
stipulation  that  the  Soviet  auUioriUes 
fully  implement  their  totemational  obli- 
gation to  permit  their  citizens  who  wish 
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to  leave  to  do  so  freely,  without  hto- 
drance  or  harassment,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica be  required  to  report  to  Congress  at 
regular  totervals  that  this  stipulation  is 
todeed  being  implemented  to  prevent  fu- 
ture Soviet  violations. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1973 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  for  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973  should  come  before  this 
body  sometime  this  week.  Por  the  general 
information  of  the  Members,  the  follow- 
ing tables  todlcate  the  authorizations  to 
the  report  and  the  approximate  appor- 
tionments to  the  States  for  the  Inter- 
state, primary,  secondary,  urban  exten- 
sions and  urban  systems  for  the  3 
^al  years  of  Uie  bUl— 1974,  1975,  and 

The  conference  agreement  tocludes  a 
3-year  authorization  for  highway  con- 
^^n^nH.'!^.  ^^^  highway  safety  totaling 
$19.9  billion.  $9.75  billion  auUiorlzation 
for  Uie  Interstate  System  beyond  fiscal 
year  1976.  and  an  additional  $3  bUlion 
authorization  from  general  revenues  of 
the  Treasury  for  capital  grants  for  mass 
transit.  The  $12  billion  of  the  total  Inter- 
state System  authorization  is  a  restate- 
^^  J1^J'^®^°^  authorizations  to  the 
1970  Highway  Act.  Total  new  auUiorlza- 
tions  for  the  3-year  period  covered  to  the 

$T6?Sron.'^^"'"'     '^^^"^     ^ 
The  tables  follow: 


[oreithwys.. 

j^iit  »»»-::::::- 

JorWdev.  R»T...:: 

I:L  de»  R«T...  

Nrtnwys.. 

)■**  roads.  

Mjyrewth  eenten.::;::: — 

*"lfe  Islands  

CtlM...  

*«eriean  Samoa' 

"J*  tiifh  density  

J*    A'  ipportionmiiL'III! 

i*^  primary.  

Atortahwy  

w<%«  on  da'n^'::: 

jN  niocation  

■*»  "tcessiMlify 

gWfrans it  program;::::: 

"••■wvef  Road :: ■ 
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August  i,  ig^g 


August  If  197S 


APPWXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  RURAL  PRIUibv  «uL       . 

SKONDART  FUNDS-FISCAL  YWR  W^^SS*'*'*      APPROXIMATE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Program 

Scenic  hwy.  study. 
Mass  transit  study" 
Inter-American  hsyl 

Subtotal 

Total  tiUe  I. 


NHTSA: 

402 

FHWA: -------""""""" 

402.... 

»7(a)  and'ios"::: 

Kiil-hwy  crossing  " 

Pavemant  marking  research     "" 

Pro^  for  high  haiard  locatioiB;:::: 

RMdside  obstacle  elimiutjon      

Driver  educ.  eval...  

Incentives: 

Jh^  c"? ?*i?"  "i  """dotory  seatbalt  laws 
t^  <•>>  F't^l'ty  reduction....  -"•"» 

s£di«»."?.^?A'^''"'~'»«^'rt*»nV"«f«'n''-" 
TotJ. 

Total  titia  II.. 

"Illllllil 

Total  titIa  I  and  II 


Tiscal  year  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Tncal  year  1976 


Rural 


APPORTIONMENT    OF 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

[Thousands  of  dollars| 


URBAN    FUNOS- 


Strt* 


SMi 


/»7(m21I?         Secondare 
.(I700.000>  (1400.080) 


Urban 
extension 
($300, 000) 


Stats 


Mkhipn 


lusetts.. 


TITLE  II-AUTH0RI2ATI0NS-SAFETY 


25 
10 
25 
25 
25 
10 
10 
SO 
25 
10 

25 

12.5 

SO 

16 


32 

16 

100 


73.S. 

i8: 


ttl. 


aoi.  5 


7fi3.0 


■••'•'Illlll 


6.049.02 


801.  S  ... 


6.851.S 


TiTu  MI-URBAN  MA55  TRANSPORTATION 


7.010.0  ... 


*,7S0 


stite 


nscal] 


02,635.134)     03.040,50!) 


nanlyear 
1976 

03.040.536) 


fturii 


(Thousands  of  doflarsf 


Stat* 


Alabama 

Alaslia 
Anzona 

Arkansas 

California. 
Colorado....r"' 

Connecticut 

OeUwara 

Florida 

Georgia " 

Hawaii : 

Idaho 

lUinois ■ 

Indiana.. 

Iowa " 

Kansas 

Kentucky II** 

Louisiana '* 

Maine 

Maryland."!*" 
Massachusetts!" 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.'^:::; 

Missouri 

•tontana.. 
Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire" 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico.. 
New  York.... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio "" 

Oklahoma "" 

Oregon 

Pennsylvanialll" 
RtM)d*  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

v?™ont ::: 

Virginia 


"""K'i      ""^fSJ      nscal  vear 

(P.635.134)     ($3.040.'^)     03,040.^) 


J*;*'^"- 89,341 

JtS" ^-OM 

Wyoming 14.093 

District  of  Columbia.  ffi.W 

Puerto  Rico !:'.. 


Stat* 


103,086 

66,138 
33,S29 

16,262 
69,643 


103,086 
66,138 
33.S29 
16,262 
69,643 


Total 


2.52^122       2,913,599       2.913.599 


51.443 

50,622 
18^899 
170,664 
51,642 
72,284 
12.450 
78,609 
61,951 
25,771 
12.450 
122, 732 
30,104 
26,543 
30.104 
36,752 
75,456 
13,122 
95.317 
77,439 
n;992 
57.917 
22.285 
47,758 
25^597 
12,450 
12.450 
12,450 
70,243 
21107 
91:715 
45,467 
12.450 
76,493 
18,077 
63,146 
122,408 
2^285 
20.493 
1^450 
34,561 
114,042 
29,083 
12,450 
108.140 


59.358 

■""58,*4d9* 
21.807 
196, 920 
59,587 
83,405 
14.365 
90,703 
71,482 
29,736 
14,365 
141.613 
34,735 
30,627 
34,735 
42,406 
87,169 
15. 141 
109.981 
89.352 
102,683 
66,827 
25,714 
55,105 
29,535 
14,365 
14.365 
14.365 
81.049 
26.662 
110.441 
52.462 
14,365 
88,261 
20,858 
72.861 
141.240 
25.714 
23,645 
14,365 
39,878 
131,586 
33,557 
14.365 
124.777 


59.358 

""58,"469 
21, 807 
196.920 
59,587 
83,405 
14,365 
30.703 
71,482 
29,736 
14.365 
141,613 
34,735 
30,627 
34.735 
42.406 
87.169 
15, 141 
109.981 
89,352 
102.683 
66,827 
25,714 
55,105 
29,535 
14,365 
14,365 
14,365 
81.049 
26,662 
110.441 
52.462 
14,365 
88.261 
20,858 
72,861 
141,240 
25, 714 
|3.645 
14,365 
39,878 
131,586 
33.557 
14,365 
124,777 


APPROXIMATE    APPORTIONMENT    OF    Rurai 
AND  SECONDARY  FUNDS-FILIAL  YWR 

[Thousands  fo  dollars| 


PRIMARY 
1974 


Rural 


Stats 


Primary 
(1680,000) 


Secondary 
($390,000) 


North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma...:::"" 

Oregon 

Pennsylvenla...™*' 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina....  ' 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessea ',', 

TexM 

Utah ""• 

Vermont. ..," 

Virginia ..:::!:' 

Washington...::***' 
West  Virginia — "" 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming :::; 

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico .': 


Primary 
($680,000) 


(moo^ 


J.  923 

20,620 
13,195 
10.7S3 
24,651 

3. 256 
10,890 

9,685 
15.602 

36.833 
6.709 
3.256 

15,182 

10,920 
8,372 

16,419 
7,323 

'*5,"d75" 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona ", 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado .'. 

Connecticut.::: 

Delaware 

Florida 

g«>r8i.8 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana " 

Iowa :" 

Kansas 

Kentucky...:::: 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. ..I"! 
Massachusetts. 

Michigan :: 

Minnesota.. 
Mississippi..::;; 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.'. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York ' 

North  Carolina... 


Tow. 


illl7 

11,826 

7.SM 

6,167 

14,131 

i,aa 

6,246 
SbSSS 

8.»tt 

21,125 
3,848 
1,861 
t,V» 
6^263 
4,801 
9,417 
4,200 

"iiii 


14,644 
35.549 
9.107 
11,430 
29,726 
11,010 
4.984 
3.256 
12.722 
17,588 
3,256 
7,691 
20,535 
15,735 
16,300 
14, 737 
13,298 
11,154 
5,681 
6.789 
6.983 
20, 105 
18,469 
12.654 
18,215 
12,292 
12,125 
7,346 
3,256 
7,994 
9,683 
24,596 
21.058 


8.399 
20,388 
5.223 
6,556 
12,362 
6,315 
2,858 
1,867 
7,297 
10,316 
1,867 
4,411 
11, 125 
9,025 
9,348 
8,452 
7,627 
6,397 
3,258 
3.894 
3,174 
11,531 
10.593 
7,257 
10,447 
7,050 
6,954 
4,213 
1,867 
2.893 
5,553 
12,330 
12,077 


668,032 


373,491 


''''''''\^i^^'"^s^i^,^^^sr^  ^^ 


[Thousands  of  dolbrs| 


Rural 


Stat* 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.... 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

0|»l*war* 

Oorida 

Hawaii..:;;; 

Idaho 

IHinois 

Indiana 

•«w 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


iTimary 
($700, 000) 


Secondary 
($400,000) 


i 


15,075 

36,  595 

9,375 

11.766 

29.726 

11.334 

5.130 

3.352 

13.096 

18.517 

3.352 

7,917 

20,535 

16.198 

16. 779 

15. 170 

13,689 

11.482 

5,848 

6,989 


8,614 
20,911 
5,357 
6,724 
12.679 
6.476 
2,932 
1,915 
7,434 

lassi 

1,91$ 
4,524 

11,410 
9,256 
9,SM 
8,669 

7,122 
6,561 
3,342 
3,194 


lippiV 

in- 


NeMaaka" 


...  jr  Hampshire. 

N*w  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Caroline.. 
NoHhOriiote 


0W|»B 

N**iyhaiila.... 
Rbotfe  Island.... 
SoMtti  Carolina.. 
Soeth  DakoU 


Texas. 
Utah 


Wmnla.— 

llWilngton. . ...... 

«te*  Virginia 

Wiseensin 

Wyooiing 

MairietofCaluiiibla. 
— ^Ri« 

Total. 


6,983 
20,696 
19,013 
13,026 
18,751 
12.651 
12,411 
7,562 
3,352 
7,994 
9,967 
24,596 
21,677 
9,185 
21.227 
13,583 
11.069 
25,376 
3. 352 
11.210 
9,970 
16.061 
37.916 
6,907 
3.352 
15,629 
11,241 
8,618 
16,902 
7.539 

"5.'225*'* 


685.  03S 


3,256 
11,826 
10,864 
7,443 
10.  715 
7.231 
7.132 
4.321 
1.915 
2.967 
5,696 
12.646 
11387 
5.249 
12.130 
7,762 
6.325 
14,501 
1.915 
6.406 
5,697 
9,178 
21,666 
3.947 
1.915 
8,931 
6,424 
4,925 
1,658 
4,308 

"198$ 


383.  07S 


Alabama.. 

Ai«k*.....: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

C«li«ornia .':.*: 

Colorado... 

Connecticut.:; 

Delawara :;:: 

Florid* 

g«>rgia :;:;:; 

Hawaii 

Idaho ::: 

Illinois :: — 

Indiana 

Iowa :;::*"■ 

KanMs 

Kentucky....;:::::; 

Louisiana 

Maine ....::*** 

Maryland :*** 

M«Jiachujett«.j:::* 

Michijan 

Minnesota ::*"* 

JJI^'wippi ni! 

U'"?"'! 

Montana 

Nebraska : 

Nevada 

NewHampalilfe..:::; 
New  Jersey 

JUl*  !!!««> '."'. 

New  York 

NCaftiiroll  oita 
Nortti  Oakaia. 


Urban 

extension 

($290,000) 

3,607 
339 
2,605 
1.631 
34,155 
3.216 
4,397 
743 
9,944 
4,876 
1,154 
601 
17,173 
6,142 
2,805 
2,577 
3,002 
4.338 
-  «27 

jze 

9,006 
12.158 
4.575 
1.680 
S,9>3 

606 
1,648 

734 

752 

12.093 

1,258 

».37S 
«.  OlO 


Urban 
($780,000)         planning 


Urban 

system 

($800,000) 


9,348 
3,735 
6,758 
4,225 
88,508 
8,334 
11,394 
3,735 
25,769 
12,635 
3.735 
3.735 
44.502 
15.916 
7.269 
6.678 
7,778 
11,240 
3,735 
14.777 
23,337 
31,507 
11,856 
4,354 
15,505 
3,735 
4,272 
3,735 
3,735 
31,338 
3,735 

76.  121 
10.390 


'^'miicar,'?Z^,,^,m^ij,m^ 


(Thousands  of  doUarii 


Rum 


State 


Primary 

a7oo,ooo) 


Secondary 
($400,000) 


AiiAi 

Arbona 

Arkansas... 

Cililemia... 
Calorado.... 
Cannecticut. 


fhrtda... 

I<Wm 

IHMis. 


K*M»;;; 

Kwiacfcy. 

LoaiaiaM. 


tUryla'n'd":::'* 
JS»chu$etts: 
"ttigan... 
Minmiots. 

"wwppi...;; 

Mwauri... 
Montana 


Nnada. 
New  Han 
New  Jen 


'  Hiiipshiro: 

Niife.:;: 

NwrYork.... 
S;*  Carolina.. 
5«*  O'kot* — 

0rnB*.Tr::: 

E»»iiiyivaliia;;*" 
»ode  Island.: 

?•••••  OakoU. 
TMeesaae 
TaST 


Vi«*i* 


s^virgiirti:: 

""•eoiisin 

jgj:.c-.™bii: 


iKco. 
Total. 


15,075 
36,595 
9,375 
11,766 
29.726 
11,334 
5.130 
3. 352 
13,096 
18.517 
3.352 
7,917 
20.535 
16.198 
16.779 
15. 170 
13,689 
11,482 
5,848 
6,989 
6,983 
20,696 
19, 013 
13,026 
18,751 
12,653 
12,481 
7,562 
3,352 
7,994 
9,967 

24,596 

21,677 
9.185 

21.227 

13.583 

11.069 

25. 376 

3.352 

11,210 

9.970 
16.061 
37,916 

6,907 

3,352 
15.629 
11,242 

8,618 
16.902 

7.539 

■"S.22S 

685.038 


S,614 
20,911 
5,357 
6,724 
12.679 
6,476 
2,932 
1,915 
7,484 
10.581 
1.915 
4,524 
11,410 
9,256 
9.588 
8,669 
7,822 
6,561 
3,342 
3,994 
3.256 
11,826 
10,864 
7.443 
10.715 
7.231 
7,132 
4,321 
1,915 
2,967 
5,696 


wJlO 

Oklahocna 

Oregon '"" 

PennsylvanU 

Rtiod*  Island "" 

South  Cirolini...;;;: 

South  DakoU.. 

Tsnneseee :" 

Tills 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia ;;'*" 

Washington 

*««virgi„i,...:::::: 

Wijconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia"' 
Puerto  Rico. 


""    ,J     Jffl        1 


231 
114 
209 
114 

2,911 
257 
379 
114 
745 
339 
114 
114 
1,420 
432 
152 
142 
202 

307 
114 

467 

781 
1.020 

343 

114 

465 

114 

114 

114 

114 
1.096 

114 

2.S72 
21* 


Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.. 

South  Carolina.: 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee...      

Texas 

Utah : 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington.. 

wwt  Virginia.::::::*" 

Wisconsin .., 

Wyoming... 

District  of  Coiimbia;"* 

Puerto  Rico 

Total ~ 


16,014 
1,625 
2,187 

497 

4,312 

16,938 

1,617 

252 
5,660 
4,696 
1,210 
5,473 

331 
1,507 
2.849 


40,628 

4,122 

5,549 

3,783 

10,940 

42.973 
4,102 
3,783 

14,360 

11.914 
3,783 

13,884 
3,783 
3,823 
7,228 


27373 


){  percent 
planning 


1,366 

147 

128 

125 

294 

1,365 

145 

125 

473 

370 

165 

408 

12S 

147 

214 


287,306         756.573 


24.977 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  URBAN  FUNOS-FISCAL 
YEAR  1976 


State 


rniousands  of  dollars! 


_^  Urban  Urban 

•xtension  system 

($300,000)     ($806,M0) 


ii  percent 
planning 


15.003 

3,098 
2. 503 

15.480 

1.571 

2,114 

480 

4,168 
16,373 

1,563 
244 
S.472 
4.540 
1,170 
5.290 
320 
1.457 
2.754 


Total 


38.877 

8,027 

£1485 

40.  114 

4,070 
5.479 

3.735 

10,802 

42.429 
4.050 
3,735 

14.179 

11,764 
3,735 

17.708 
3.735 
3,775 
7,136 


114 

1,198 

in 

117 
1.248 

134 

117 
114 

2U 

1,247 
132 
114 
432 

338 
114 

373 
114 
136 
195 


^•T^        74i;»6     ^^ 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  URBAN  FUNDS. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


[Thousands  of  dollarsi 


State 


Urtian  urban 

extension  svstam 

0300,000)     ($800^000) 


12,646 
12,387 
5.249 
12,130 
7,762 
6.325 
14.501 
1,915 
6,406 
5,697 
9,178 
21,666 
3,947 
1,915 
8,931 
6,424 
4,925 
9.658 
4,308 

""2,'985 


383.075 


Alabama 

Alaska ;;" 

Arizona 

Arkansas...;;;* 

California.. 

Colorado ;' 

Connecticut;.;" 
Delaware. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho "*■ 

Illinois :*■ 

Indiana 

Iowa ;;*" 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky. :;:; 

Louisiana 

Maine.. 

Maryland.;; 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ;; 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.:;;;;;; 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Nebraska... 

Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire'::: 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico.. 

New  York :;* 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio..  

Oklahoma.:;; 

oregwi....::;:;;; 


3.732 
247 
2,698 
1,687 
35,333 
3,327 
4,549 
769 
10,287 
5,004 
1,194 
622 
17,  765 
6.354 
2.902 
2.666 
3.105 
4,487 
856 
5,899 
9,316 
12, 578 
4,733 
1.738 
6,190 
629 
1,705 
759 
778 
12,  510 
1,301 

90.  sn 

4.148 

528 

15,500 

3,205 

2.SM 


9,467 
3,783 
6,845 
4,280 
89,643 
8,441 
11.540 
3,783 
26,100 
12.797 
3.783 
3.783 
45, 072 
16,120 
7,362 
6,764 
7,878 
11,384 
3,783 
14.967 
23,636 
31,911 
12,008 
4,410 
15,704 
3,783 
4.326 
3,783 
3.783 
31,739 
3,783 
77,096 
10.523 
3.783 
39.376 
8.130 
6,569 


H  percent 
planning 


253 
125 
229 
125 
3,188 
281 
415 
125 
816 
371 
125 
125 
1,554 
473 
166 
155 
221 
336 
125 
511 
856 
1,117 
375 
125 
509 
125 
125 
125 
125 
1.200 
125 
2,816 
239 
125 
1,311 
207 
194 


Alabama 

Alaska ;*** 

Arizona 

Arkansas :::"* 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

iiiiKiitt ;;: 

0«laware._ 

"orida ::::; 

Ceergia 

Hantfail 

&:;:::;::::;• 

Indiana... . 

'<»*• 

^Kansas 

Kentucky 

if>«»i«n« 

Maine 

Maryland 11 

MiSSKhUltiS 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi ;;;; 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 'I"" 

Nevada 

New  Hampshirt..:;;; 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.  . 

New  York ;;;;. 

North  Caro  Ina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ;;. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota^.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia ;:;; 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ; 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia.;; 
Puerto  Rico.. 


3.732 

247 

2.698 

1.687 

35.  333 
3.  327 


lUi     1 


769 

10,287 

5.044 
1,194 

622 

17,655 

6,354 

2,902 

2.666 
3,105 
4,487 
856 
5,899 
9,316 

12, 578 
4,733 
1,738 
6,190 
629 
1,705 
759 
778 
12, 510 
1,301 
30,338 
4,148 
528 
15, 520 
3,205 
2,589 
16,  OM 
1,625 
2,187 
497 
4,312 
16,938 
1,617 
252 
5,660 
4,696 
1,210 
5,473 
331 
1,507 
2,849 


9,587 
3,831 
6,931 
4.334 

90,  778 

8,547 

.1.696 
3.831 

26,430 

12.958 

3,831 

3,831 

45.643 
16,324 

7,455 
6.849 
7,978 

11,528 
3.831 

15,156 

23,936 

32.  315 
12,160 
4,466 
15,903 
3.831 
4,381 
3.831 
3,831 
32.141 
3,831 
78,072 
10.657 
3,831 
39,874 
8,233 
6,652 
41,142 
4,174 
5,620 
3.831 
11,079 
43,517 
4,153 
3,831 
14,542 
12,065 
3,831 
14,060 
3,831 
3,871 
7,319 


Totil 287,306 


253 
125 
229 

12S 
3.  194 

i 
416 

125 
lit 

372 

125 

125 

1.557 

474 
167 

155 

222 
337 
12S 

512 
857 
1,119 
376 
125 
510 

12S 
125 
12S 

12S 
1.202 

t'^ 

240 

12S 
1.314 

208 

195 
1,369 

147 

128 

125 
294 
1.361 
145 
125 
474 
371 
125 
409 
125 
150 
214 


766,150 


25,025 


^^^S^  ^^f^^^^^^QS  RISE 
M^^S^^P    FEDERAL    GOVERN- 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OBZO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 
Pioyment  Services  some  facts  came  to 


27374 

light  which,  I  believe,  wlllbe  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  The  data  compUed  by 
the  bureau  concerns  a  comparison  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  employees  of 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  and  employees 
of  private  industry. 

Not  since  mid- 1957  have  average 
weekly  earnings  in  the  Federal  service 
been  less  than  in  private  industry.  At 
that  time  the  earnings  were  about  the 
same.  At  that  time  average  weekly  earn- 
ings in  the  State  service— not  Including 
education— were  well  below  both. 

From  mid- 1957  to  mld-1967  average 
weekly  earnings  in  the  Federal  service 
padually  drew  away  from  the  average 
in  Industry,  in  the  State  service  from 
1957  through  1965  the  increase  did  not 
keep  pace  with  either  Federal  service  or 
industry  and  the  gap  widened.  However, 
in  the  period  1965-67,  State  service  earn- 
ings moved  upward  a  litUe  faster,  and 
by  1967  the  gap  between  State  service 
and  industry  was  about  the  same  as  In 
mid-1957.  The  gap  between  Federal  serv- 
ice and  State  service  had  widened  signif- 
icantly in  the  10-year  period. 

Prom  mid-1967  to  mid-1972  the  Fed- 
CTBl  service  weekly  earnings  drew  away 
from  private  industry  and  State  service 
at  a  substantial  rate.  By  mld-1972  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  in  the  Federal  serv- 
tee  were  $229  a  week;  in  private  Industry 
»166:  and  State  service,  $155  50 
»^,*^®  15-year  period.  1957-72,  average 
weekly  earnings  in  the  Federal  service 
£*^'i!f!^il.^y  225  percent:  in  private  In- 
Z^Hlk  ^^*  percent:  and  In  State  serv- 
ice, 182  percent. 


\xTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

i^'l.*^'^?^**^'  '^'^  **>*y  "bowKl  know 
about  It.  They  dont  deserv*  any  better  treat- 
ment than  anyone  else  " 

Goldstein  said  he  offered  the  White  Houae 
a   lower   quality   meat   Instead— "I  had   no 

«?H  ^'!.^"°«  ^^^^  ^"«<*  bee'  order/'  Se 
^ilL^."**  *  smue— but  they  said  no  thanks. 
.-.-<  .J®  talking  principle  here.-  Goldstein 
said,  I  realize  im  sticking  my  neck  out-I 
may  even   lose   the   account— but   I   feel   I 

?meat^  SSS^ry'^  '°  """""^^^  ^  ^'''^  *^« 
men^urtlTt^.TrSeS'^  oTr  -"'^^^  "'^  "^^ 
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SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING-  A 
CRITICAL  REVIEW 


WELCOME    TO    THE    CLUB 
HOUSE  IS  TOLD  ' 


WHITE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or   IDARO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

i*  ^«T^^-  M'-- 8P«aJ^er.  the  old  saw 
il~.  ^*  J"®  ^y  *o  *  BtSin's  heart  Is 
through  his  stomach." 

We  know  in  our  heart  that  the  wage 
?u  i°^l^°^  program  from  phase  I 
through  phase  IV  has  been  a  disaster 
^.JiS^^^^^f^^°^  *o  Mr.  Goldstein  for 
helping  get  the  message  through  to  the 
White  House  that  these  controls  on  our 
economy  should  be  scrapped  and  now. 

^Tfi^i..f^^^^J'  ^  ^^^^^  *^e  following 
article  from  the  Evening  Star  of  July  31 

M  »^V?Jf®^^  '°^  M^-  Goldstein.  Maybe 
^T,^/k*  ^J^^  controls  we  will  all  be  able 
to  cut  beef  together. 

The  article  follows: 

Wemxjmb  to  tot  Ci-trB.  Whtte  Hoits.  Is  To«) 

♦^^*  ?i***  shortage  has  been  brought  home 
to  President  Nixon— literally 

nJ^r^a'"'*  ?<*l'is<*l°-  president  of  District 
restaurant  meat  suppUer  In  the  city  vester- 

Xds'^of  fll°r  ?  ^""  ^°"*  orJer'^fs 
pounds  of  fllet  mlgnon  and  New  York  strip 

wi'tTmI!t*^°,»™-°P'y*°8  the  White  Houae 
with  meat  for  16  years."  Goldstein  said,  "and 
ttls^te   the    first   time    we've   ever   nifused 

.k!3"*  '^  **"•  housewife  feels  the  meat 
shortage,  so  should  the  White  House,  They 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  New  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31. 1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  in  Washington. 
u.C.,  a  session  of  the  conference  was  de- 
r^^,!^  'tl^I^^^  sharing.  During  this  ses- 
♦J,TT^'";?f*'*i^  ^-  WiUlams.  president  of 
UieJohit  Center  for  Political  Studies  ad- 
dressed the  conferraice  concerning  the 
possible  negative  effects  of  special  reve- 
nue sharing  on  minority  and  poor  com- 
^il^^iTT*'","'^  response  his  remarks 
i^Z^-  "  i^  ^^^"  *^a'  t^e  concerns  he 
wi^fii''"!  ^^uf"*  ^^  *  ''^o^d  spectrum  of 

Williams  statement  for  the  attention  6t 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
carefully  considered  and  remembered  as 

nnp^S.on"'^  President's  remaining  reve- 
nue-sharing proposals: 

SracML^REVKNT^SHARmo:  A  Sociopolttical 

^STi^J^T"  ^°-»  ^  Orr  TH. 

(By  Eddie  N.  Wiuiams) 

th*^f!f,l*lr'^*°''*  '^'^^K  confronts  us  with 
^^^"t  dUemma:  As  a  fiscal  conc^t 
we  are  told  It  offers  a  way  of  rescuing  many 

^^n^^'^f^  J^'^  ^°^  government  from 
financial   disaster.   On   the  other  hand    u 

P~P°ff,**  ^'y  *^«  Nixon  Administration  It  is" 
™!^  ^.i.K''^  ^^"^  experiment,  desired  to 

der  the  disguise  of  improving  program  ad- 
mtolstratlon.  It  Is  an  expertaent^lT^hteh 
^l  ^l^'^  *?*  "^*  '"^^t  ^«»  end  up  at 
im,.^^"^  ?'  "*«  heap-deprived  of  the 
hrvenoT  '^  *''**  ^""'"^  innv^ence  the? 
I  wUl  leave  th«  fiscal  arguments  to  econ- 
om^ts  luid  other  expertsTTmriSeXn 
to  tatt  to  you  this  afternoon  about  what  I 
think  wlU  be  the  practical  effects  of  ^J 

^th  ,?oJ"^**°^*=  °'  **>•  Administration,  but 
^-L^^  ?  proposal  will  work-/or  il«  or 

profit    If  it  is  offered   its  fiscal   life    but 

S^P^o^p'Sat**^  ^^'^  •*"  ~^'  ^-^«  P- 

Like  so  much  else  on  the  scene  today— the 

^t^I'^!^~^^^  °*^  indlvlduallsi^-the 
new  federalism  and  its  standard  bearer,  reve- 
nue  sharing,  is  m  fact  not  that  new  ktall 

M 'n^n^P*^**n**'  ^^  **  ^•'"*  *«  1836  when 
28  million  dollars  m  federal  surplus  fun<te 

Congressional  attempts  to  secure  federJ^ 
Hharlng  legislation  goes  back  to  1949  S  2^ 


idea  was  pushed  by  economists  in  the  Km 
nedy  and  Johnson  administrations 

In  his  tax  reform  message  to  the  "91st  Ck)n. 
gress  on  AprU  21.  1969.  President  Nixon  Vm 

fliZ  I  P'^Kram.  Subsequent  proposals  ^ 
leglelatlve  action  led  to  the  pissaie^  A?! 
General  Revenue  ShaUng  Act  ^1^72  ^SS 
Act  returns  over  30  blUlon  dollars  to  state 
county  and  local  governments  over  a  fl« 
year  period.  The  Presidents  propyls  ^ 

tT^L^°^  unique  aspect  of  the  Admlnls- 

jTi^t  tl^^.  '*'•'''"*  ^'^^  propoeaL 
te  that  they  give  governors.  mayonTand 
county  executive  wide  latitude  f or  flexlT^ 
and  unrestricted  use  of  federal  funS^L^ 

mJi*  fharlng  area»-communlty  deveh^o- 
^^1  ^.  "'^'orcement.  education  and  mS. 
P°^"  training-would  be  left  to  the  wlS^ 

SJ*L'1f"^  standards  or  guldeimes  inf 
SttK        ***^*°**  important  national  prt- 

The  proposals  of  the  Administration  wonw 
merge  about  70  existing  fede^S^t^^ 
^ams  dealing  mainly  with  urban  problSi 
i?n^^'-ri°'""  ""^  *"'"  I  »^»^e  Just  S 
^r^^-  V^^  '?'^*'  ^P^'^  ^J«l«l  Cities  i^d 
SS^r,^,"*"^.  *"'•  ™^y  °»»»«r  existing 
Mtegorical  grant  programs  with  which  t^ 
C^gress  intended  to  provide  money  f^  S 
special  needs  of  certain  disadvantaged  socUJ 
and  economic  groups.  Yet  the  splcUl^ 

«  llSlv'Sf  if^P*^^'  "  P^^^^^ 
MB  likely  to  hurt  precisely  the  persons  who 

were  supposed  to  be  the  beneflcUrtes 

^J^^y.  ^/vV*""  °'  »P**=^'  revenue  sharing 
argue  that  this  new  concept  is  needed.  T^ 
say  categorical  grants  are  not  working  "Se? 
mLf  ^n°***^°'"'*=*^  programs  drain  off^ 
many  doUaxs  for  administrative  costs;  that 
they  have  frequently  failed  to  answer  local 

^^^"^^^^^^  ^'''«  '^^  buried  unSr 
mounds  of  red  tape.  Their  moet  popX 
argument,  however,  is  that  categorical  |rant 
S^^^^^  often  frustrate  the  wlU  of  the^o- 
•i„„^rti"?  *^'y  '^^  °°*  provide  n^ 
content  and  priorities.  k  "b  ■« 

..,!!H."f  ^^°^  grants  go  a  long  way  toward 
answering  the  criticism  of  cate|orlcil  grands 
«^^«^*?  of  special  revenue  shartag7.S 
they  do  not  go  far  enough 

rt«SfJ^**  we  have  now  Is  a  heated  national 
debate  on  whether  or  not  special  revenue 
shartag  Should  supplant  manH^tl^  feS! 
17'}J^  programs.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
oftoe  principal  beneficiaries  of  most  of  these 

ii^S!^^^f°tr"''  ?°^-  ^^'^^^  «^«»  others  who 
til  ^,V*«  ^»»n   envlronmentr-there  are 

thta  l^ba^'*  *"*'*  '"'^^  °™  •"•'>"<^  *» 

fui'd^h^^"."''"*'^''*  expenditure  of  these 
to  ?S«  ^^**;  '*'^*y  "»<*  «="y  governments 
whoS^yS"    ^*''*''   °'"'*   «>ciety... 

whoiT^^J^^**  ^*  ^°''  °'"**  of  What  from 
whom     in     the     Administration's     revenue 

Sf^^^"""^.^*^'  ^  °^^"  ^ords.  would  the 
actual  benefits  flow,  for  a  change,  to  then 
people  with  the  greatest  demonstrated  need? 

It  is  the  question  of  the  unrestricted  use 
S;i«?-?f  ",'L^*.''^8  funds-the  absence  at 
^r^L  ^'y  standards  and  guideline* 
the  absence  of  national  objectlves-the  ab- 
^^  ♦  "Jfsurances  that  funds  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  most  pressing  urban  needs-It 
is  this  unresolved  question  that  many  of  ui 
find  so  troubling.  ^^^ 

It  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  social  experi- 
ment, called  revenue  sharing,  is  open  to  a 
^!>. '^'^.™'°*  °'  political  mVneuven 
I^^^r*,^  ^  ^'^^  P*^*r  to  the  dominant 
elements  in  the  society. 

rJf  °Jtl^  ^  observation  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  agree  with  Woodrow  Wllsoni 
f^'^?^  "^".!  government  authority  at  the 
federal  level.  "CentrallMtlon".  he  said,  "is 
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not  TltallxaUon."  It  la  a  matter  of  Judgement 
about  where  the  greater  danger  lies— from 
OUT  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
pluralistic  society.  partlciUarly  in  one  which 
admits  having  some  hangups  about  the  race 
creed,  color,  national  origin  and  sex  of  some 
at  its  people,  unrestricted  federalism,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals, could  result  in  a  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Those  innocents,  who  assume  that  the  cur- 
nnt  version  of  special  revenue  sharing  will 
■ssuie  the  protection  of  minority  interests 
sbow  UtUe  understanding  of  the  poliuc&i 
culture  in  which  they  Uve.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  realize  that  In  both  design  and  potential 
effect,  special  revenue  sharing  is  reminiscent 
of  the  withdrawal  of  federal  troops  from  the 
South  after  Reconstruction.  I  need  not  ra- 
mlnd  this  audience  of  the  disastrous  conae- 
Quences. 

Tot  any  group  which  finds  Itself  almost 
constantly  in  the  minority— and  blacks  and 
the  poor  meet  this  test  easUy— the  problem 
to  one  of  gaining  enough  clout  to  Infiuence 
Xb»  poUcy  makere.  It  is  also  the  problem  S 
belancing  minority  hopes  and  intorL^ 
Jjjaaut  those  Of  the^najomj  w^ej  t£^^ 
that  are  available  are  limited.  ^^^ 

At  a  Ume  when  there  U  much  discussion  of 
tteso^led  NEW  federalism.  when^venS 
SSST^thl  %"'*i^  *^P'^'  "  *"  instructive  to 
22Lr*L'°'^*''°»  father's  view  of  the 
2S^«f*f»f  t"t™-  ^"^  "'">  °^  the  most  pw! 

S2S^^  °'  ^^^  dangere  of  "factlon'Vtte 
dMger  of  »  group  of  citizens  acting  ae^Mt 
tt«  lights  Of  other  citizens.   Ho^^,^ 

Sd^n^iffd^  *"  '  '^'^'^^y-  ««"  >»  -^^-^ 

i^^fL"^^"  "^  "^  °"*«  decldeH^ 

?^Uo°\h^^"or'S^y°b'u^'^t'?:  ^^  **^' 
force  of  an  tate^Si  ^IS'^  "*•  ".l'P*^°'" 
majority."  ">wested    and    overbearing 

•rJ?^«^*l^^   ^""^  '•coons   tend   to 

2rr.ct;^r..Te*^ir.h'L*"^""';^'»  •«' '^ 

have  ever  ^^liiii^JT^Jl f?  r'*'""*  P^^^^y 

ordlnarv  on.r.MfI      -  °  ****  necessary  and 
It  iTeSS  t!^     '  "'  "*•  Roverament." 

Madli^n'^enVTau':^";""  ^^  <^ 
•nue  Sharing  i3!.„!?  •**°"'  "P«<=1^  rer- 
"imply  ^^Lr^^^   revenue   sharing   i. 

^l^mon:;."o?Vat  Mld^^^^  *^« 
^»operty."  whuit  .t  ♦>..  Madison    called 

'"^^Tp^  ttS  ™l^!«'J"*  ^^'^^  redlstrlb- 
U^oces^nd^'^el^rr^t'iotS*?-  '^'^'^  ""^  '^- 

'"•^tli'r^TmbutronTi^  **"~  •  '""<>- 
°»u«t  be  plawd  under  f  J^*^  ""^  P«»«r 
^  those  w^tTnttu  ,!^  "*~"«  mlcrowsope 
AnypIai^S?  ""'•  PO'^rjnd  "«le  moneV 

offtlihooL  in  ti™-«.'    •***""  government 

We  can  m  S^  *!/?  invitation  to  disaster. 

"d  be  lu  1^  tato  J^r  '"'^  complacency 

Se'hal^l  rSl<S^-  --•-  ofTto^-;- 
wbether^'uT*!?^*'  ''»*°«    Th«  l«ue  ll 

In  the  war  of  m»Z  '^  .^  ^  ^'  P*'»P'«  get 
••  as^m^l  tlTi^':^  P'r*"^»'  considerations 
thatpow«?  *"  *"  **>•  P«>P'«  -hare  in 

thS'SJSc^^J^''*  reassuring  to  note  that 
the  Admlnl^V^n^*"^  ."°"*'^"'  the  way 

"^Set^t.nn"****-"*  *°  atmosphere 
"oget  cutting,  housing  freezes,  declara- 
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tlons  of  war  on  the  war  on  poverty  and  an 
it^!^n*?J?^  ^*  problems  of  everyday 
people— all  this  provides  ample  Justification 
for  a  healthy  skepticism  on  the  parting  of 
the  alleged  beneficiaries.  "Mi  w 

Even  a  number  of  mayors  and  govemon 
who  were  early  and  vigorous  supporten  of 
revenue  sharing,  as  weU  as  the  NaUoMi 
League  of  Cities,  cried  foul  when  theyWw 
the  A^nlatratlon  breaking  its  premise 
^J^^  wtegorlcal  programs,  and  saw 
the  ^tlea  losing  funds  whUe  the  suburbs 

«J,*.»!f  .^  conflict  between  rhetoric  and 
reau^.  between  Intent  and  effect,  that  fins 
our  skepticism.  ^^ 

•The  AdministraUon's  spokesmen  on  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  ask  us  to  let  go  of  cati- 
goricai  grants-the  little  limb  of  survival 
that  we  are  hanging  onto  for  dear  life.  Thev 
^^}^  *SJ""*  '•'th  In  the  face  of  benign 
neglect.  They  suggeet  that  we  seek  our  siu. 
vatlon  from  state  and  local  governmenta 
many  of  which  have  been  contemptuous  of 
our  problems  in  the  past  ot  InSmable  of 
responding  to  them.  "**-imuio  m 

L«f8  t^  a  moment  to  glance  back  at  the 

J^^.^rl'^-^'  programs  that  had  lltUe 
lederal  supervision. 

ft-^*o;J?r  •^^*°»Pl«>.  look  at  Title  I  of  the 

Safe  streets  Act  of  l»«8.  It  created  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
^JtJ^  authorized  to  make  block  grants. 
irli?f*P'*°t  sUtes  and  localities  have  wide 

^ough  with  greater  federal  oversight  thaii 
would  exist  under  the  proposed  LawEnforoa. 
iMnt  Special  Revenue  Sh^nJ  SSS^ 
LEAA  funds  were  to  be  used  to  %S?^ 
«^al  jusuoe  reform  programs  i/ the 
States.  However,  a  report  Issued  last  year  by 
the  Lawyere-  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Un! 
^L?*'  S*"^*^  that  "the  federJ  reform 
projn-am  has  become  a  ftgcal  relief  proarum  - 
t,«r"*  i^*'  "^  *''^**t  four  yeai^f^w,re. 
a,  s  Km?  ^^J  *^»  distribution  of  roSghJy 

f,^i.i  .'^  '•.^°™  '^  the  nation's  criminal 
i^,S!f  T^^S  ^*'  ^'^"^  Committee  re- 
J^J^K*^*.'***"^'  '''^ck  grants  were  "go^ 

^n^  T^^  "  ^^'^  communications  equip- 
^-^fi;I  "^"°°  •^**  intelligence  systeida 
helicopters,    nlght-vlsion    equipment     new 

sur^jr"!"*-  "^"  ^^^'i  even  nJhT 
sticks,  helmets  and  street  lighting" 

J^^l*  certainly  not  an  encouraging  prec- 
edent for  the  unrestricted  state  and  iS^i 
control  of  federal  funds. 

t.^Jf-rtJ**^"''-  "^^  ^•''  ■**«  evidence  that 
under  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  protrnm 

?^rf„'^.~'^"'^'""  "*  decldLgto^ 
in^^^f"  J°  ''*y'  *^**  "•  °«t  m  the  bm 
kturf^K^^K'^^''''''  ^"P«  "'d  the  poor 
IIn»i?  rK^'  °""=*  °^  Revenue  Sharing^e 
E^^^t*  °^'"!°^*"'™«°t«l  Relations  Sub- 
committee  and  the  National  League  of  aalm 

SnUsl'^iiJ.*^'^'*''^  *°'  Pub!fclfet?^*S 

S^AifiT^  for  social  services,  libraries, 
health,  etc.  rank  low  on  the  plans  of  loaU 
governments.  *~-"»  u*  locai 

Aren't  you  glad  to  read  that  -i>nni. 
courts,  bridle  paths  and  a  dog  pound^ 
among  the  (revenue  sharing)  p^^p^Jel^ 

R^d^  ^'*'''**^'"  ^'^  «>•  community  o? 
Redding,  Connecticut? 

And  what  about  Woodsburgh.  Long  Island 

on   Winding,  tree-lined  roads,   which  fac^ 

^me'S  ^°^,r  '°^  "^  ^''  *«  <»°  ^ 
some  »3.500  (in  revenue  sharing  funds)?" 

I  do  not  begrudge  these  communities  their 

^uence.  Rather.  I  ask  whether  they  shoiSS 

l^mri:^""'  '^'^"«  '""'*•  ^»^«  crucial  prob 
lems  go  unsolved  in  other  areas 

There  is  a  lesson  here  also  on  special  re- 
venue «,arlng.  If  local  perception?^  pn". 
mes  are  totally  at  odds  with  national'^. 
Which  do  recognise  the  needs  of  the  poor\nd 
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minorities,  then  concern  over  local  govern- 
ments' wuiingness  to  meet  these  n^  u 
heightened.  «».■»»  •> 

These  examples  are  but  the  latest  evidence 
that  minorities  and  the  poor  cannot  rely  ex- 

fiT/It^*??  ^^  ^^"^^  ^«*  localities  to  see 
to  It  that  their  needs  are  met.  Unfortunately 
we  must  stui  look  to  the  federal  government 
to  enforce  our  rights  and  to  determine  na- 
tional program  standards,  even  in  a  day 
when  the  federal  government  has  been  less 
^n  aggressive  in  its  concern  for  our  wel- 

Eyen  if  we  could  finesse  our  lack  of 
absolute  faith  m  the  goodwill  of  state  and 
local  governments,  the  other  crucial  and 
I^*  i!**  question  remains:  Who  would  bene- 
fit from  the  Administration's  revenue  shar- 
tog  proposals,  and  are  they  the  people  with 
S!?**"t  need?  We  can  approach  this  Is- 
sue within  the  context  of  the  four  proposals- 
m.^?M '"^^  development  or  the  Better  Com! 
munltles  Act.  education,  law  enforcement 
and  manpower  training. 

,.S^l^°*"  '^^^  ^^*  t°  ^  paranoid  to  sua- 
pect  the  community  development  revenue 

Tx^tf!^!T^J'^'"^  ^  President  Intro- 

SsTaiS'^      ^'^  ""**  '"^  ^""^  °'  "*^ 

f-Jll*  f^^^'  Communities  Act  leaves  ua 
feeling  the  way  one  does  after  vlewUig  "Last 

sired  First,  and  most  troubling,  is  that  when 
you  look  past  the  words  In  the  alfocTtlSS 
formula,  which  caUs  for  double-weighting  the 
poverty  factor,  you  see  a  hurt  put  ^toe 

«„iif  'k  r*  ^^  *"■  "^^  •  bonanza  for  the 
suburbs  Where  we  ain't.  At  the  end  of  the 

^n^d'^.^'^l'^  °^  *'*'  ^'^t.  and  after  the  so 
^imi^«t-H  ^'^J^^^''"  r«qulrement  has  been 
eliminated,  central  cities  would  experience  a 

~.^  °?^°^  '*  *^*  •  ^«^^  B^m  from  the 
revenues  they  presently  get  under  the  cate- 
gorical programs.  Urban  counties,  on  the  oth- 
-«»,tf  •  ''^c>"<llng  many  well  to  do  suburbs. 
WOTJld  receive  much  greater  amounts 

cit^'«  !^^^^*-  ,!5^'  "'•  y«*"  Baltimore 
City  8  Share  would  be  down  46  percent,  but 
Baltimore  County's  share  would  be  up  237 
percent.  Pittsburgh's  share  would  be  down  46  • 
per«mt  while  Allegheny  County's  share  goes 
^''nt  ^"^''^^  Seattle's  share  down  40  Jer- 
Bt  L^^  ^°""^""  ^^"*  "P  237  perc^t: 
^™,i?"  J^"*  **°*"  3  percent;  St.  LouU 
County's  share  up  293  percent 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  proposed  act 
?^°°VP'°'''**  machinery  to^^Jv^  t^t 
those,  whose  needs  are  being  served  by  ex- 
Utlng   categorical   grants,    will   continue   to 

1«..^      j;^r*^  ^'""^  "°**"  «P«clal  revenue 
sharing.  ThU.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  al- 

i?,^.«''!f  ^  "****"•  counties,  and  cities  are 
n^H  'i^  '°  P*"'  *'y  the  exutence  of  these 
needs  For  example,  communities  where  over- 
crowding and  poverty— both  factors  In  the 
allocation  formula-are  moet  serio^  would  . 
not  be  required  to  spend  their  federal  fun<to 
m  amounu  proportionate  to  these  problems. 
What  8  more,  communities  where  the  prob- 
lems do  not  exist  at  all.  the  affluent  suburbs 
for  example,  stlU  get  funds.  ""x^w. 

Some   small   commimlUes — such   as   black 
^Zl\^^^  ^^^  "^th  under  50,000  population 

Ji^rt  f^*!?  °"'^°'"  P«>»'l«'ns  would  get  no 
direct  funds  at  all.  They  must  rely  on  the 

i^^Z""  ^*   "'*'''   "^**«    to   make    funds 
available.   Moreover,   the    proposed   act  dntw 

an'ce^^.ti"^^''*  '"'^*'  bi*  s,S^''.n'''.^c^ 
•^•-^n^^"  repeated  national  priorities, 
assui!  th\7  .?°  »*!*^'^«»»  "Oder  the  Act  to 
^r^t  th»t  urgent  needs  are  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  Nor  does  the  proposal  con- 
tain any  incenUves  to  motivate  '^te  ^d 
local  governments  to  use  their  special  reve- 
^tn^Tf  '""'*»  '°'  bumanrpurp^. 
Sf*  .kA  "  mV^  ""•=*»  *^"'clal  decUloL  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  poUUcal  culture  a 
culture  in  which  minorities  and  the-  disad- 
vantaged have  the  least  infiuence 

.e^.mr*».'**^    circumstances,    one    would 
assume  that  the  proposal  would  at  least  re- 
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hear  a  lot  of  lip  k^^JI  ^•**  '^o*-  "S-ou 
participation  liid^r  revenul.  ^k**?™"""^ 
What  we  also  hew  a«  «♦  .  ^*r*°«.  but 
denied  the  right  e^n^  !^'^V  °'  ^"l^'" 
meetings  In  Alabfla  !^t.  **"**  *="y  «'"^<=" 
budget  data  Trom^c^'ai'^.'^i^^^ble  to  get 

state  New  York  re^rt«^^7  "™*'°^  ^  "P" 
In  Indiana  where  ^^    '  *'°"°°"  hearing 

put  into  cost  ovenW  r,^  ^*  "^"^^y  ^^ 
In  fact,  the  om^^^Jt^  *  ^°'*«  stadium. 
r»pdrt  found  imien^lT''*  Sharlng's  own 
decision  mStag  Vhnif  P»«l<=lpatlon  in 
sba.U.g^oney^uVSeS^:t^'°*"^    «'^«'°"« 

Clearly  the  weak^j,^' ^''^^"'^"les  Act? 

inadequate.  S^  ??;S  L'>,?*'"'  P'*^«  »* 
the   spectol   revenu«  ^  ^^**  Provisions  In 

^rtaSfy'ttw^^thln'^tS^*  Pf^P-^^'-   '^ 
revenue   sharing.   the/^«rn^^,  ^-^ 

Co^um«e1.'!^r^^b,^<=*  **f  *^«  ^««' 
Model  Cities  pr^J^^Vh.rr^'*  '"*'8«  «»« 
both  social  seWw!^'  J^*^^  Provided  for 
ment.  with  e^Kliv^hvf.^^'^  ''^^•loP- 
programs.  it  Is  t^e^that'^t^  development 
eludes  a  clause  which  „^  ,1*^®  **^  *^  ta- 
»ty  to  spend^i  o?  it^  1°"''*  P*™!*  »  local- 
«lon  Of  ^oSn^,°V2r^°f;«?'  on  "the  provl- 
tells  us  that  money  "^^  i,^"'  experience 

"  Fi^r*^  i^^  ^'^  -- °c^s     "^  *"  ^°  •"'° 

8«^  underToz^Ctvr  ^**  ^'^"«  P^o- 
tacluae  subsldi^^SS^^P'^ent  do^not 

ously  intimately  reuwf  .^'  ^^^  "«  obvl- 
Congress  »em  to  thi^t^*°''.^®"*'"»  o* 
so  intimate  «.at  tifJ^  ^^^  relationship  is 
munlty  development  ^,  '^*"'  ^  °»*ke  com- 
tlngent  on  Sd^S*'!°"«  '*«lng  con- 
Which  have  been  fr,^n  housing  programs 
Of  this  yew-l^J!°?!° '"^<*  tbe  begtanlng 
matter  of  rtra^"  I  «„?/*"'°°  ^^^  »>•  • 
and  the  frel^r^^  subsTdizS^*^*^  ^  ^' 
tolerable.    New     Bff^f      "***  housing  in- 

ft^d«,  subsfd^^'^K-X  "?l^«^^*«^y 

be  put  into  effect  imm^utfiv^"*'*™*  ""»* 

Education  Sneclai  »L^  ^' 
an  nnmltlgat^Td^J^^T?""  Sbarlng  was 
that  It  waf  a^he^to„,?'K*^!*«'  '^'^^^d 
^"idlng  for  educatton  thTt  iw''  ?^  "^*"^ 
programs  aimed  at  diW^V*  ''°"^'*  ^a*en 
that  It  would  give  i^  I^*,?****  students; 
the  governor^:  tolt^  wou,«  ^^^^orlty  to 
areas,  and.  as  an  overan  ^  ^^  ^"^  "^ban 
an  abdication  ar^f^!^  ^i^'^e.  that  it  was 
<='^  fle.d°of  edu^t!^  responslbUlty  in  the 

luS^fulal*  to  ^omn'^r*"*"^'-  ^tUl  hard- 
•««ed  to  dL^^IT^*  *"'  **»  PI"-  "  bas 
with  Congress^  °   alternative   proposal 

If  Education  Revenue  Rh..>. 
bom.  law  enforcement  l«!i"*^  ^^  «tlU- 
to  infancy.  The  ^i^T®''^'*  ^^^^  died 
is  Close  toth^*;eSi1h^°!^  «™°*  system 
ever,  unUke  anlrZi  Z.  Sharing  concept.  How- 

vldes  for  fed'T^'^Je^irof  1?r^^'  "P^ 
problems  in  thT  iSIa  hwv''^*°*-  Current 
to  be  Ironed  out     ^^     '***'*  ^^^^t  remain 

^oV'^j^i^'^.^^.^^'iicUry  Commit- 
approach  and  v^tedl^  -!?*  revenue  sharing 
mm.  in  dolVs^H^^Ton^Sl^ 'or  ^ 
else   more— rather   thi«,    i^  I'EAA  to  exer- 
theexpendltx^eof  funS    ^'^'-^^trol    over 
on^LpJfwif ^'^^^'o-bas  ^^  circulated 
flcult  to  comi^nt  on  i?  ^°*  "^*  »*  »«  dlf- 
sctlon.  the  Snis^iL^''*^  executive 
Misting  catego^cai   Dr.^'."»  ^  "Combine 
power  field  and  give  ,SS^,  ^^  **»•  °»n- 
and  local  governmenSi  ^    '"°**"  *<>  stato 
ulatlon.  ^me^rt?^„'^?^f:!!r  100.000  pop- 
Would  remain.  ho4tw  '***«orlcal  progS 

wl^lheXressT/n^^^TsT^  '«»-•  you 

•P«:lal  revenue  X^T^T      '^  oPPoeed  to 

agree  with  many^?^f "  '  *™  /^°t-  really,  i 

many  of  the  concepts  Implicit  in 
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m^reTe5bm%K«  "SJ^^ii?-  '-^^t^- 
The  question  ^at  mS^t^n^tS  °^°«y- 
much  more  and  uad«  w?.*^""^  ^-  ^ow 
^  Perhaps  I  am  tSr!fi,«^*  '^I'cumstances? 
haps  I  am   ^  -3r  politically  oriented   Per- 

paft  dL^S^t,^Xhanfr  *^'  •'"*^^  "' 
cause  I  do  not  waSi  t^  S^P'J.'^  "^^  ^• 
^7  Chicken  coop.  v?^a^„e?  ,h^*  guarding 
cannot  support  a  t7J1^,  \^^  reason.  I 
Which  gives  u^str[c^^  "^'"K  "^'^^'P* 
els  Of  govern^nt  ^  ^V"  ^  "'oae  lev- 

been  «,!  leLTrL^Sf  to'^u^  .^^^^ <=«^y 
tl4'^h^rL°1/e?^"'^»  Pr'Strlhu- 

m^'Sle^^fp^^a^.^^^t^th^ri^f.  '2  '^*"°-^ 
we  sweep  our  probE  !f  *  *«""de8  that  if 

rate  rugs  they  X  S^f ^^^  '°°"8h  sepa- 
^  instep.  i*^o^  S./^t*'^?^^- 
toward   block-type   gralte   n,^^*  k*^^  ™°^* 
panted  by  a  conthii^H^^      ^  '^  accom- 

of  categorical  proS^"°Sn!?l.*  "A^ement 
poses.  It  Is  abariinT^  ^^***  **  ^P«clflc  pur- 
grants  or  spS're^i^nuT^I^  "^**  "'«* 
meet  these  four  kejtert^  ^  Programs 

goS^'^h^h^tSr^to^^^  *f """  ^"omu 
the  poor  and  o/mwS"^^*^*  ""***»  ^^ 
they  should  also  d7ovw»  «      ^^^^  Possible 

to  government  Eh  stolv?^  Incentives 
goals.  wnicn  strive  to  meet  these 

tlo^^T^^ewTrJ^  *  reasonable  appiica- 
that  thcSel^LTt.^^*^*  ^^^'^  ^"1  eWe 

celve  them  actuaUy  x^  th^**  '^°«»  *^»t  «»- 
the  national  objecWv^       ™  consistent  with 

lnJ^^Ste^^"l*  ^  e^llclt  and  blnd- 

law.  whlch^i?e?TaSoStTt^°  "^^^  "»« 
log  need  for  Federal  .nS^    °'  *^"  contlnu- 

Pour)  Therem?«7,l  '?!**™*'^*-  And 
effective  S^Sy*  Sr^^ti^"'!'^'*""  'or 
ctelon-making  proces?  '^     °''  ^  *^«  <*«" 

effi^'orJtiSrutS'pofitf^r*^  ^'^  *^e 
major  aim  of  the  Ml^^r.Pf'""'^*^  Power.  One 

more  Po^r  at  the^^te  f^nTT  "^  *«  'odge 
elected  officials  ^  **  'ocal  level  where 
vested  interest  wi^^"^"^  ^°"P''-  "^d 
ence  on  thrd^clTton  ^II.""*"^*^  ^^- 
Power   wm   detSSn;   ho^  P"'*^*"-  Their 

Sharing  money  tes~nt^L  ™"''^  "^•'*"« 
gj.^jjj^  y  is  spent  and  on  what  pro- 

waS  m'^v'ed  m°t^e^?i^f  ^•'"^'^  °ffl«='*l.  who 
Sharing  propoL^*  told  ^f  °*  °'  "venue 
blacks  shouldn^  worS  abom  t^'^V^^^  *^»* 
zatlon  that  would  ^r,mH  "**  decentrall- 
tag.  After  all.  he  sa^^^)^'**'"  «venue  shar- 
that  you  hav^  plemy  o/^^.f,*^  °^^^  «bow 
state,  county  ^d  city  wi,  V^^P"'^"  »*  tbe 

theo^r^t  S£te?ouf  Sf  '"P"*="  '^  Ws 
tlnctlon  between^ifnt  *^*!,  P™«matlc  dls- 
and"g^w,--,Scrp;;ir^»"-' power 

offi^^^'t^r;^"  lyS>'-*  •^•<^ 

black  voting  i^n^^,»?/**^*'"*'on    of   the 

tlal  in  cerUlS*  cities  .nH°''  !?**  '**  Pot«h- 
slonal  districts,  To^s  i^fj^^J^  «>ngres. 
lltlcal  power  is  growtaf***'  "'**  °"r  Po- 

Bl^r^eX^^O^S'ciLr' ^?"-^  ««^r  of 
by  my  organization  th^tt^***  ^^^  week 
lltlcal  StudleTthe  num^i"*.^''**'"  'or  Po- 
offlclals  has  more  th^^^'^f  ^^'^^  elected 
four  yearT  ^IL  *^,^  <io^^l^  In  the  ImS 
ranging  from  ISLTLh^  tS*  *°  offi^ 
United  States  CWre^^  .^!?^  **»  the 
first  annual  roe^r  S^'  ^®*®  when   the 

1.186.  Today^^  I!!'  °°°iP!'«d.  there  wer^ 

the  South  alone  *^°^  *^*  ^sny  In 

twSn*S:',^*a'rtr^  "^  '°™^  be. 
solve  the  Kle^  !Sf..?'"°i'"~  to  re- 
Perhap.Tom^^S2^.,^fJ^„  Afflict  "■  all. 
era  in  which  vr^^K^^^- • -J 
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wmSftTdg'^'^te*^!'^'^*'  *°  ^t  issu.. 
"  jobs.  ?olL'lnI.%*'S^J  J^'tr*«-^<^ 
honesty  and  IntefriL^  '  ^"*  '^*-  and 
In  cloelSS  F  wffi  Hl/°;«"^'»t.  ■** 
once  again  that^haii*^  ?'^''^  ^00 
pursue.  The  one  ^ich  ?»,  °  »hterest«  fe 
some  length  toto  Jwn  Jn^SI!  *»l*<=us«ed  u 
look  sea^hi^iy  at  n^^  requires  that  «« 
Sharing  whlc^  Lfect'^X^  "*«  ^'enli: 
much  and  from  whom    •^hf^tv.''^*'  ^o» 

and  at  aU  levels  country,  m  every  way 

te/4£!?;o^S*'°.^P^Vr '^  the.,  two  in- 
James  i^l^^  ^S  in°*SSi  K°hr*^ 

mei'^l^^-^^^if^^^^-'sta^S^ 
tereeta  and  rend^  ^1^  *»*^  clashing  m. 
th.  Publlc%'c^*^LSe^'  "^bservlZ  to 

always  be  at  the  helm  "  *''  ^^  ^ 

After  we  have  don.  au  w*  n.»,  * 
sure  that  grants  in  a°d  m  J!^  ^^,^  =»**. 
grams,  and  public  ^n^-Tf^n.**'"' P*^ 
responsive  to  our  ne^  ™  ™^^^*'^*r*l  *« 
"se  the  PoUtlc^p^'^'^|o  out  «,<, 
w.  have  won.  TaS,^?^!^^  "^own  what 
ference.  And  thl^^^lLrur^-S^- 
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iwth  ar.  deeply  rooted   in   tb.  Natuw  of 
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prise  in  the  July  27  W^  Qt'llT^T  *"**'■ 

S^.S£",„=^!~  .ST. 

postulate  oT^Sen^l^"**'-  ^he  baalc 

that  thrc<?4iSer  Is  S?%^°"°"^  ^ 
er's  votp  In  *v^         King.  The  consxim- 

The  vaino  ^*        .     ®    political    arena. 
Of  business  rnS??o'v'|^^ei?'  ^'^'^  "^^ 

me?t!  Sr^°4k°e^  S*«  '"  ^''t^  ^— 
orabUUy  tohSSdJ.""*"*"*  *»"  ^«  -^«»> 
wi?ch*"S"Sce'l^  °°  ^   ''^^'^  "P«° 

reiS'^*^  ~'^'^*^>    •••  can  with 
market  ^n^  a^STtol^L*^*  *'''*  *^ 
government  sU^d^  l^^  constitutional        . 
"^  sxand  or  fau  together  and  that 


Business  has  an  ImpUclt  responsibility 
as  do  we  in  Qovemment  to  wiSanS 
attempt  to  educate  and  enlighten  thi 
puWlc  we  seek  to  serve  as  to  to?  vaSe 
SL^u^''*'^.*  economic  sy^Sm^! 
J^if  ^H*  f'f^™  **»  '^^ch  we  all  owe 
a  great  deal  in  terms  of  fn^tJc^Z* 
choice.  John  A.  Da^pSrt  s^lJS^t^J 
a»se  remarkably  weU.  i  includrtoe  S^ 
tire  article  at  this  point: 

**"  ErrmPaisK's  Poaoonxir  VaTrms 
(By  John  A.  Davenport) 

ti/i'^th'r^iTL'^'tsLnss^i"*-- 

rl^by  the  hoetue  att^ffie'ST^p^^Slc'^l- 
ward  American  business  ent*i^.l       i   *o- 

~tlng  about  for  mi^t^'SS^S^ttr 
tlon.  James  M  Roch*  f/^»..  l/  eitua- 
=»an  of  General  SS^  B™*  r^  '='^^- 
dent  of  Gulf  OU.  .pokSnJnL^cLf,!^'- 
of  Commerce  and  the  Nlt\Z,.iA  Chamber 
ManufacturerThave  one  iSS^,f^**"°°  °' 

eo%  Of  those  quertXd  have^"?^;^J^« 
Of  American  business  in  «neV  .T^^****^ 
%noranc.  of  the  fuirtin^  ,  i°**  woeful 
tlcular.  ITie  publir^rti^I  f'^il'"  '°  P"' 
b^leves  that^roflu  ^to  SL^a^^  !^*y' 
fh)m  Which  It  follow.  th«»^^r^*  of  sales. 
Should  be  regulated^  ^J'^J  Producers 
to  fact.  averSe  Sii-^n^'^f ''^  P"*^**. 
•bout  4  cents%r  d^u^„P"'?^  "^  ^  only 
Ijdl-pensable  r?le  T^nJ^T^f":^'  ^ 
Ployment  economy     ™~'^talning  a  high  em- 

bsSTbi^^iS^i^^'^SS? ,»'''-  »• 

even  the  once  consers^ti^iSr  '''^"on.  and 
tton  was  drlv^^t  '  •^*?° '^"^«- 
Prlce  free«e  and  hw  no^^^lJ^  T'S^  ' 
system  Of  price  control!  ^f^  **•  ^•^  * 
indicates  such  controu  di^t^  experience 
and  distribution  whlU^i!!Sf  Production 
tentlon  awav  fnr,™  ♦  v  "^"^ctlng  public  »t- 
naUon_^^,J^,"»«  "^  cause,  of  in- 

over-ls.un*2oneTbrthe"^^?'^"g- 
SSS^^and  the  mo^oj^i^^J^^  ,^- 


of'S^b^^:iLr^r,ij>^ -d  t;r^on. 

«wned.  Unfortunateiv  th^,,  ^°  'o  be  con- 
the  enterprise  s^tTm  ^  ."^o"*  *«  defend 
too  Often  resTmb^-^f-.™  "■  detractor,  all 
to  arrest  thfudi  ofth?""^  :?l^'°»  C*°"^ 
thU  failure  a«  mu?t,nf.  i^T  ,^*  "**>«-  '°r 
to  a  parador^Sta^.n"'  ^  P"^  ^o  back 
men  of  automSS^rt^rfL^"*;  '^'*- 
ets.  They  are  sometilng  fL  th?  "''*  '^*«- 
SSSrSnVpTe.^^  ^-"ic^tXi!^-- 

«»ttiig  a  highJru^T«^™^Jf***/  P««>ul- 
°«»  system*  The^r^r  1X  "J^  ^k*  '*"»'- 
▼islon  screen,  la  not^t'  »i  f^  ***  "^»  ^'e- 
laudatoryoDlnlon^fV  P  ***  form  a  highly 
"ectrlclnT^t^^cS^""^  Motors.  <>«-«? 
commercial.  whichS.f.^'*'  "  '  **•""  of 
toaoo..  Bwn  o^St^^f^T'P"""  »<^tlvely 

""wth,  to  whi3r22ri^*'^«'*  •»  ">• 

clent  stomach  ^Tl^^""*^*  ^'"^'  'or  an- 

«iSr  "• """"  "•"Mu.tic.'jrni; 

"ncrei;  U>  SI'S?  ,^";'"  ProOMt.  S3 
M  a.  .ntSrS,  i!"*  "."""^  on  a,  worth 


slve  statlstlMon  ffL^  be  Impressed  by  mas- 

flgure?i?Sowat\tiu^t^°r;r  "°^^'«" 
sumed  (the  moT«  ^  .  g*'^™t*d  and  con- 
been  sufferuS^m  h/*  ""'  ^"""'^  bas 
Shortages)    T-ht  »n^^    brownouts    and    fuel 

of  gadgets  and  msiS  com^ *".'*''""«  '"'orld 
doe.  not  live  by  b^^^alonT"'^'^*""'^-  ^ 

It  also  yle",^  two  tol^  »h?'S"**"^8  ^«««» 
sges  have  cravedlna^,  ^i!^  *""  ^  »!' 
der.   In  a  Soclallst^^^  freedom  and  Or- 

ment  owns^^'l^etS^oT^n;::^"*  «°'«™- 
bureaucrat  murt  d^l^wh-t*^^"'""-  ">• 
produced  and  whe^e  an^  t  ^°°**"  are  to  be 
work.  8ad  experTen^  h«  .k  "^  ""  «b°»^d 
the  road  to  tV^nv  w^^h^""^  "***  ^^*'  *" 
nlst  or  FMcta^^nl  ^*'"  "^**«''  Commu- 
any  "ys^of  p?^ne7e<3^«  "«*  '•  true  ^ 
favor^  by  our  w^f^'^^^^y  »"  too  often 
technocrat  -J^.  ^^^"*'*'^**'  "berals  and 
know^a?pS,!e  w^*"  ^^^  "^"^  "^7 
people  thenS^^ij  I^!,^',!^^"!**  ^"^^  "">• 
matter.      ™*"'"  *«  denied  choice  In  tb. 

taf  ilS^:''^  enterprise  economy,  work- 

't^  g^vSiS'en^'rT'^  °'  "'°'^  ^«  °1^- 
cholce  ani^fun  J^.f';^^"''  ''^om  of 
Postuute  la^at^  coUaboraUon.  lu  basic 

the    producer    or  ^urTaS"  U™1^"  "^^ 
should  be  given  a  vote  in  tK        ^    "^    *"d 
no  leas  thfu  at  tSS  bl^m?  >r°''^''=  *™°» 
to  thU  end  is  the  much  ^.n^*:.  ^'  "'^ 
and  profit  system  wm.k  "*''«'>*d  price,  wage 
for  tVanslatfn?"  Mum JV  '^'^^^^^  devil, 
ductlve    output     K^n   ''*"*ods  into  pro- 
meat,  a.  has^Sen  t[>.^"'^'"'    """t    more 
of  meat  noTon^  wm  ri^  recently,  the  price 
farmer,  in  X^Vj ^^  ^i^^^^^^T,"  "»*•  "'^ 
profit  will  producTmrnT ^^    "^  '°  *>"*•'  of 
tie.  So  too.  w^^°l°™  i*^  *°d  beef  cat- 
n^ufactu;,^  Sx^^"  oommodltle.  and 
>alrplns.  to  sucha^i!^™  •utomobUes  to 
corporation  m^  ^5^d  to'T  ^»>«  blggen 
or  go  under  ™«Pond  to  the  public  wUl 

man  has  to  ofT^.<^tetr nam^e^^"*  ^^  » 
and  abuity.  in  the  So^J;  n„?  ^'  *""  own  ekui 
clallst  societies  ^i^'^^^i^'o'^  ""^  other  8o- 
»uch  time,  and  p^^  ^^iJ*?  to  work  .t 
when  thev  »»-  .fir^-  commissars  chooM 
labor  ^p:^ln''^:f^l^i^^  to  ^ 
stUl  free  to^eii^hJKS  ISSl""  '^^  « 
tbe    hlgh..t    r.SSTS:?^"'^>'«tch 

union  r«rictton.\Ll  gS.TL^r,'*':**^  ^^ 
wag.  law.) .  As  Walt^^^I!^*'^*  minimum 
book  •  Woood  So^tr-'^SJI^  P"t  «t  in  hu 
something  ^Si^nSlL    Jb*  market  i.  not 

•oooomtat.  for  ^.J  ^J?"';  °/  »»y  cl...ical 
The  market  to  tS«„,^ **"**'*"*'  Plaasur. 
Which  labor  thatlL^^  Po«ibI.  mean,  by 
-Parat.^^lSrii^c*^,l'°*''*d  into  lu 

"ssfui  wSr^iir^^to  Z^*'*"*^  ^*o 

truth  U  a  .ureVS^  ,;Slu^"t:'*'r?**  *^» 
the  t«:hnical  prtnclD^^Jr^*"  undwrtMd 
niodem  world."        *  Production  to  tb» 

Such  faI?S,*Srm^2f^--  ba^c  ,«.^„t 
mand  for  price  m^mTI.^,  ^*  Public",  d.- 
foroe.  mak^l^*f^£2tS":o*J^l2JJ^'^ 
U  manuert  m  offaaSSuator^^SSS**-  " 
mand  "to  take  -^-  —  ^  'abor.  abtud  d.- 
Which  cameSl  to^SfTL^*.  ***  "»•  market." 
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the    economy's   metabc^Um     t.,    - 
economy  such  mout*^^^^  *   oomplei 

take  the  rUk.^*^  someone  must  under- 

Of  whelt  or  a^,ea^t!.mo,!i, "'"«'•  '"^•' 
dueed.  That  f u^ton  "i?u  t^"f„**°  »*  P~- 
man.  if  he  in  rtZl*  .     .       ***  the  buslness- 

hto  «wUwUl Tnmfl  "^f'e^  '^«  °^ket. 
wm  suffer  iJse  <5S  S^s^,^  ^*  ^^  ^"'^  »>• 
•  profit  econom?  bSTa  p^;^lST  »»  °°» 
tem.  (Aak  Penn-Centrain  ^"  V.?^  *  '^' 
a  continuous  flow  of^rL^  ^*  'o^^r  run 
capital  for^tion  ^ '^ wh.^n  "*  .T*'^*'*'  *o 
standards^  IS  ^if  i^^k  '*"*^  "'^'o* 
To  talk  Of  proSell' p^SL^tH:  ^^^^^ 
contradiction  in  terms  ^^^^        """^  • 

thiU1,r"iSc£«  LSl^T^  *°  »«»<^f 

that  the  publtei^u^H?  *'°  *°  ""'^^  »  way 
tance.  InSS  «  he^rd^,^'*'  »°»Por- 
derestlmate  tSe  eLent^Tf  .  "^^  °ot  to  un- 
to an  econom;^*'^'°i!°/go',emn«at. 

property  and  ciiSStftlon  T^l'^^■  ^'*^** 
buslnew  reanir..  ^1  '        "  obvious  that 

rule.  ^th^rS   to  al^^*  "^  '^orce  th. 

mined  in  terrm^?  ^J.^^,  P^°«  "^  deter- 
government  providS^h.  J^  "«°tlal  that 
sUble  monet^orter  tot>,T°°°*^  ^^  • 
tematJonai  T^bi^hin^^K*'?"*""''  "*>  to- 
-m  to  have'-^X^^^f  J^J  dri^r""" 
ooTniricxirr's  task 

oo"«uuLrj'SSS°*,,»^.,^«  immemorial 
tranquuity."  cjTrJ  tor  ^T^*  "dome.tlc 
fense."  and  promotfn /?»,  ^'   "common  de- 

enough  to  do  in  cj^g^^^^t  Tu'^'^  ^^^* 

tasks  without  bothK  tS^?«^t!f  «^* 

windfall"  nrnfit-  Jr#!;^  tnemaelve.  about  th. 

the  corlSlm^^  wifi.J^^^tlon  ^  or  telUn^ 

of  gasoline^  *  ^  •*'°'^*  P*^  '«»  •  gaUoS 

The  tragedy  of  our  times  i.  ♦!,.♦ 
ments  have  misUke^  .nS^,!L""*  govern- 

essential   funrtfo^  wm?e  A^.^'^r'  ^^*^ 
ture.  which  no  buit.i.^.*  dabbling  in   ven- 

abUlty  to^dl.  -1^?^*!,?^  ""•  '^*»««'  <" 
economy  ^a  mi2d  «!^  "  °°*  *  "mlxwl" 
inflation  r«U  J^^  L'^''°'^^  '°  ''bich 
tinker  wlthSe  th-^  government  ofllclaU 
buslne^'^x^'u^t^omew.  Meanwhile  '^ 
clal  reaponslbUitta."  .h^if^  ^  ***•  on  "»o. 
ablyfuSSl  Which  it  cannot  r.a«>n- 

^^'^^IT^^  h*^irmobS^°«-^'»-P-  • 
toward  ^^t^nKu^^  X]L'  ^^•°° 
m.nt  and  buslnsM  wni  il^w  T  *"*  go».m- 
'^P^tlve  rol.^  ?h5"el^^„«f  °d  to  their 

that  capitaltom  U  KLTkm,.  ?T''  *='*^ 
dtopensatlon.  The,  ^^,S  -i."'  °od-given 
oon«:ience  argue  th^f  ^.  ™*f"'  "«>  good 
»nd  llmlt«i^uS?J,_*^*  ^''ed  •conomy 

or  fall  togethw  and^hat'^SI^K"'"*"'  "**'»<* 
'oo^  in  th.  Nat*;;,  Of  mL"^'^   "*  *»«'P'y 

InTmJ^io'n.riV^^^;;'^^  hlgh-eound- 
on  hard  common  J^nL??..^*  **"  '^  »»•*«» 
n.«l  pr.-tng.  ^rf  JLJ^!,*'**"'  ^  »**•  *"»• 

world  ^Tffi'ji^rtsiis?* »-  "- 
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tlons  between  thel^      ^  "**  '*^ 
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Congress.  I  refer  to  f-"^^-"""  "^ 
er.  the  most  5S  ^JZli°!^.¥^-  ^Peak- 
lic^d  of^^^^S^t  in  the  brother- 

Where  ^vlertS,;??^^^?  £«^^ 
spring  of  1968  havp  tram^i^,^®  Prague 
hea^  boots  S  SfcStSSSf  ^  "  ^'^  «^^ 

any  nation  cames  £.  nn/J^"""?  '^"i 
dom  in  order  to  ^r^K  ^i^**.'**  o'  'ree- 

nauons  adSa^il'^LX"^^^'  ^°°^ 

fr2°i^ofc?e^hTn^H°«f«^^"  to  this 
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diSie  Sf  ?a5?TJ-     *f'-     Speaker. 

tIonsforcripp5Sg2i.r^'"^T  P^^- 
not  overt^en  S  rfrf,S°'"*^««^^e 

is  nevertheli^riUcS^tSf  ''^^^'  " 
exercise  as  much  contn«^*  ®^*^^  °'  "« 
our  consum^lnn  «^     '"^  ^  Possible  In 

Subcommittee  SFn^-  Astronautics- 
recent™publSed  5'  ^^?^  ^  ^^alr. 
Itemlztog  stepTelSi  of  '""^  ^^^^^ 
"m"unnec^L4^.  °I  "^  <=*»  take  to 
<»"   and   w7^,?' ^°^'"«y  ^l"i  our 

number  of  S  K,^'^^-  ^  limited 

to  Members  nfo  °°°'^ets  are  available 

'  stituente        °^  ^°°^«^  «^d  their  con! 

print,  has  iSeT^t  n.i^t  subcommittee's 
Indiana.  thTSSS  5f  ^^"«  Service 

dlstrlbuuon  se^SS^^  Sl'S'^  «ne^ 
dlana.  i  woiUd  ilfct  *^  I  .   ®**te  of  in- 

tunlty  to  CO  wSd  X^t  ^  °PP°^- 
dlana  for  thiTnTit^f „  \^^^^^  Service  In- 

overau  effoft  ^  P°  ev^  ^^°^try  jp  their 
energy.  The  pampW^'l  H^*°^^a«5e 

proper  InsulatS  aad  ii^h"^,?®  ^^« 
cooling  devlcestotrtJ^  °'  heating  and 
appllances^e  D^^hfi  *"^  i^»ndry 
Ouide    to    PiP^t^^S^^t  entitled,  "a 

foUows:  ^'^'^    Waste-Watching." 

•queeae  more  wo^k  ouT^7/"   ^  ^^   aU 
now  using.  '  °"*  °^  «i«»  energy  weTe 

Tbe  suggestion,  for   wa«e-watchlng  of- 


It  that  way.     ^^'  ouaget.  We  want  to  kaep 

H««f.„     ™*  =«»  "TO  COOL  cm 

««5  SS^^i^  °««r  «>me  Of  the  blg- 
your^^?S^^4^»^roommltle8  arouSi 
many  way^but  XnSL^rV^'^y  "««  to 
•luring  hot  weat^e?^^5V<SM  "•"  '"^ 
^Pgt.  some  Ideas  forlI^^S2gym  the 

to  the  celling,  4  toSLi^'^iif'^'^^^^^on 
toches  under  the  flwi?      ^  *^  ^^-  and  a 

hef^SsT^'J  "tl^T  «»«>"  <*n  cut 
heating  co8tewmmo^^„''^*  ^'^  "^e  to 

Have  a  cIot«i  rt^/    ^.*^  P^^  'or  them 
f "ement  d,^«Te,f « 'J"  ^^P  '"Ic  ind 

'  WS£.V^  "°  "«^  "e'hrt.^'  '''^^^^ 

rrames  and  the  w^  •*°**'    and    window 

th?dZp^r^\^-P^.  but  sure  and  clo«. 
the  flues  Of  unusedVepfaLS"  ^  °«t:  Wock 

olS^^^^r^'^'^^  '^^  Checked  ««, 

JoS^t  ■  «!^At  ^™.*"^ol.W"  *"  «  •«<» 

thermostat  setttoemor«^„  ^  '*°'^  the 
WIU  use  more  hSt  Sl^'^^J  ^«^«««  °r  it 
to  normal  to  the  mom^f  '^'^P^^ture  back 

«»uce  heat  1^  ^uS^e  ^n^^"*^  "^  re- 
Use    portableih»rt       ®  windows. 

cheaper!  neaitog  bill.  A  sweater's 

'^^^'o^'^a^^SL'^**"  -  <>««•  With 
KlWmo  TOUB  COOL 

i^^L^'Co^S.t^'r^S  ''•**^"  «>-'«>« 

Some  heating  tipf  L",^.'**  rather  comfort. 

hands-off  policy  on  thf^^  ^**"  clean,  a 
quate  tosu'Stlon  He-  Sf"°°^**  "^^  ade- 
for  keeping  your  ^stSf"*  "«  ^^'"e  more  ideas 

the^^o'LtTffl^c^n^t  't ^.?rr-  ^-  buy  U 

the  energy  efflclenS  of  a  d^ 'J^^''^^  *^^^ 
Divide  the  coollne  canLfJ^^'''"^  model: 
pressed  In  B^s  w  ^^  !l  °JL*^e  ^iit  (ex- 
by  the  wattage  C  ?S^,J^*"°*^  ^^^^ts) 
capacity  of  w  000  a?^^  *:  *  "^^  ^th  a 
1.200  would  have^af^t^'*  *  *a«age  of 
(^)  Of  10.^"k^  of^^^^^^^'^y'atlo 

^e^p'!oo^^  -.^^-e.  u'TtT^d^S 

coS;'Sor?ir^^»i^,^-  ^-  '''«  a  on. 
wont  dehumidur  T^  S,  ****'"  ^  'ast. 
provide  the  comfWt  rou?^.  ",  "°"  *<«** 

I^per  wiring  fw  the  unV^*''^^  *'"'■ 
must.  An  ower  hnr^-    ^^*  ^^n  choose  is  a 

-nperage,SftVm?;^^,'j?^-^  a  low! 
It  w^t  overload  your  w^  *  "*"»  "<>«»  but 

Attics  are  heat  coUertyv«.  », 
out  with  an  exhaust  >fif^^-  **°^»  the  hot  air 

tog  area  fto.^  a«te  hll^t^^ST***^  ^°^  »'- 
tosulatlon.  "at  with  ample  ceUlng 

•btl'erto^::p«°  ^^'^Penes  and  window 
dnce  heat  g^by  as^^  "^'^^^  ««  re- 
and  overh^  Ze^^^^J^'^"-  ^^tags 
;lce».  too.  StomTln^^i  Sof -"^^'^ 
dont  stop  r»dlant  h«rK  *  f °  year-round 
cool  air  to.  """^*  ^aat  but  help  hold  the 


yo;?S;Le^^^-«^th.  heat  out  or 
bery.  BuTkl^p  J^S^Jf?**  *'**"  and  b^ 

rj^.^^irte-ssr-^S?-^- 

do  much  about  voS  rX!?^    .**•  ^<*"  «ant 

ear^Lo.SSS'rSSK  ^*'*^  '"  ««- 
dlshwashtogumid^,^?™*..^**""-  MoppST 
humidity  P~b5S^^f„^»"^  ^  to 

Don't  add  unnnf!itMMx-_  J    _^ 
TV. -a- „o'?SI^^»-«- Torn  M  Utta, 

klS  Sr^*'!^/^-*-  .are  us«,  m  th. 
So  When  yo^TriLki?*%P^^  '^  «»•  ho^ 
electricity!  U'8%?^JSfoSM«^.*^  ~^ 
are  some  general  We«  o^  !^f'  area.  a«, 
from  your  appiuncl.  .f  »v?""^«  the  a»o« 
Frosty  Facts:  *'  ""•  '"ast  cost^ 

Locate    your    refrtgerator    ....   • 

rect  warm   air    suchTL?  -         *ay   ftom   ai- 

equipment,  as  well^  «,« Vf"^  °'  heating 
««e  as  much  enl^      '"^^"'  and  it  »Sn 

An  alr-tlght  caso  .  — «.. 
Close  the  dVr  ^a  p^"^**'  »"•'  be. 
can   easily  puu    tbm   Jf-t^  ^  Paper;  if  -ou 

not  8ood.'A  new^^r^Hn^l:   '""^  "aTS 
heat  out.  **^***  »*"  keep  cold  to. 

'r^m  ^he'XS'to?^  °"*  "  ^^^  '*«« 

Each  opealng*^^.**  **^*  t^"  «  PosS 

Clean"^  the  ^co^^'*^'  'pastes  energy.    " 

duces  their  efflden^T^  °'*^''  <*"«  »- 

<ieSs'[tnxcS's  ^^'i^h"*^'  «^R«  the  .« 
toVl  m'o"^«^//,%««^r  wui  use  about  « 
defrost  mod^  electricity  than  a  manual 

two-door  upright.  *  oonreatlooal 

more'^^rKy*°^!rfh*fr  .^""Pen-ers.    too,    use 
rruis  only'%u'^"^^^«y-'«  °ece«,t|„  „ 
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.  COOK'S  TOm 

en«g?°^^,°Va't:,r^,-  ustog  the  oven, 
game.  wa^cnmg  can   be  a   proflUble 

heat  element         ^^  P^  that   cover  the 

PoIIfble.  'S^r/up^'l^nrr-  ^  as  Uttl.  „ 
anything.  Most  f^oo^P'*'**^  *°'  i"^  about 
wUlneedmuSlJ^-  ""P^'ally  vegetables. 

op^'^ihe'^d^r  °'4,u '^"  ^''ch  tune  ^u 
Of  the  heat.  ^"    *'*°    'o**    "P    to   20% 

foSf2La?'^Tmr'th°r  ''*'-  cooking 
tog  tto«..  ItT^'ot"^.^  •«  '>c"'  oT^S^ 

ing''^?ecriiie^Tt'i^"r.r"'''^  °'-  ««*- 
Uar   heat    lems     us^*^"  *^at  «q"»re  .im- 

cook  food  to  ht>  ft^^  ^  ^'e"  »Pa<*  to 
later  use.  "*""  ^^  refrigerated  for 

Abandon  your  range!  Manv  ti™.-  .♦• 
economical  to  u*»l^lir^^   ™*"  "  «  axon 
clal  Job^t<mtit!  ^  appliance,  for  spe- 
loasters,  frypans,  crockpots,  grills. 

-iS^e'r^^^Tt  fTa*^;,?'^"-^"'  «>'  ctotb- 


etturo  m  LaoRT 

MM  bulb  bumlnc  f«»  a     "»  w— teg.  ^  g^ 

pounds  of  coal  and  irould  Sf  'i^  "P  ••• 
HiiHj  ^  wDuia  cost  about  tie  m 

Old  and  darkMMd  bolbe  give  u«  ii-k.  «_ 

ttmn  to  attic,  e»iJa,  and  ii«liTJi«*"-  *• 

«b»7  ai»  tofrequenuy  iJ?TR  tSM  ***• 

••uU-where^  nSl^'ShJ^*  "^ 

DMttag  bulbe  and  «Ji^l^«S-^ 

g- rou  up  to  on^t^STtoSriirs?^: 

l-ToSSj;*"^  ''"»'•  "*>«•  hr*^t  Ugtt 

flooraannt  lightly  to  mtmm  --- 
*»»»•*»- watt— titMri.^^!ST*  wwiiwnlel 

csot  lamp*  give  arm  ttrnsT^TSr.  ****»- 
«P  to  10  ttm..  a.  laD?\rLS£\^^»a« 
ney-rt  cooler,  too.    ^^         onttnary  butoe. 

Swifcchtog  ihort«a»  fluwMr.«*  . 
b«  not   «ncand«Snt  KSr^T*'  ^ 
«»«««»nu  only  u  vouii  si      .**    *"™    <« 
mot.  than  30  iin  JSi^b^  o"t  of  the  n>om 
cmtB  Off  even  if  yol^^J"*uS*^Pi?«»~»^ 

1-ng-iu.  bujb.^  .  ^1^ /««  »»ne«y. 
you  ne«l  long  life  WTiu.^t^'"  ^^^  •»>« 

Sij'c^'ij-^^tr^'^s 

<*  Mghts  whM  leavtoT.  J^^  **>  *wn 
•witches  reduce  ■!»«.» 7^  _»W)ai.  OUnoMr 
tot  important   ^^  "*  •*»«  brlghttMa 

"tod   that    a    10^^  b^^^l^^'^  y^'U 

^  light  than  t^jl^tt'irii:^  •«» 

AwonltothewtaiS;-^ 
^an  Old  on.  to  do  iS.  WT  iT  SST^ 
aanufactwfc  to»  KS!L^  ?"^  >■  "^ 
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,„Jj«**n  Inrtltute  of  Blologicl  Sd. 
""■»«»«.  at  Uito  point  in  the  lUooMr* 

»«r.  OaoM*   irniMauw  ''^*  **'  *•"• 

Stnt*rf,    iftwmt    ■'■■mi,  ..^ 

I™»nm^-way  bUl.  hW  hSL*2£j*^ 
P<**a«  toy  U»e  Bouae  IatWterVv2.^5?^  "^ 
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atroud.    KawnitiM    vi««    iw. 


c»»ty;  Stewari  aJ^Sz.   '*•*»•«••   8o> 


'«•»•«.  l»7». 


the     Natlonll    lL^?L^***a  plpaim.  uS 
^*o  •mariiii,    taautnte  ct 


npimiK  ^^   AND   THE   ALASKA 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINCai 


!*f«»  to  Prevenrl^eS?%5?  *«- 
P*P«'hie  prSje??*1??^    °'    whether    S 

£?*^  «a»«tarSlii3L-»  to.  ^ 

Si  th«    MKPA-ovwrtdT^  •  "^ 

^jrorganiauotu  a„: 
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ding    aSt    oth.,^^°  ^°'"^  *°  »>e  bld- 
JStlon'''     ^«=ouraged     increasIS 
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out  or  used  ^  af tTr  th'^  '  '**'^*<1-  ^orn 
basis  Of  plece-LtS^'^o,  thr*^-  °°  "»*» 
terlstlcs  and  Dro^rt^'«  ,  w  "*°^  charac- 
vision  of  the  JoS«  Mm't..^'!?'"  "*•*  ""P**- 
Internatlon^  Com,«\!  .  ^^  Commission  of 
Supems  on       ^""^^^"^   ot   Control   and 
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truce  supeSlig^'J^fnfy^^,  Canadian 
With   the   oi^7us^s^c^^r 


indicated  th^t  f^^lK^^I^:!!^  yesterday  c«,abia:,s  sat  hakox  Bho«  p.ct 


and  Sioux  rifw  «„vii       *""  ^^  Omaha 
lncSc!?eS'thS^fSm^2oT'2'i'^^^*%^^^ 

nesamen  are  iK  thS'j^Kif  .^Th*- 

to  us  as  imported  beef  at  ii^ted  prices 

JrobleS  Of  Seef  short^°  "^^^  ^  ^o^ve 
onlv  tft  rfi^  Shortages  and  works 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  bodv  to  ioin 
S'efooSlS^tS'f^SlSlT 


(By  Thomas  W.  Llppmaa) 

relenting"  inflltrnfw,  i.,  ™*^'ve    and  "un- 
Vletna^s  Mekong  ^nl  Y°°P»  ^^  South 

Of  theVarS*a^c*orS"t^;  S'us''^'"^  ^**''* 
ing  forces  or  the  deowtu^  <^  P«ace-keep. 
These  North  vHfr,  ^  ^*  °'  ^S.  troops. 
own^'coS?  jiTab'^r  tS^.^'l^"  ^*"  *^^ 
agreement  wal  sLnS  thl  ^^^  **»*  ^"^ 
were  Instructed  to  k.Un  '^'''?°"  ^^'^  '^'^ 
Article    7   Of   the  Li   '^   coming,   although 

hlblts  such  movem^?3  "''''  '^''''''  P«>- 

rnS'^S^^Lr'^cS"^^-   °r,"^^  •'""« 

a%1Snl^e?^S"-^«^^^^^^^^^^ 
tors,  lawyer? ^Tenllnel^'  '^'^^"'^8  ''oc- 
Vietcong-held  ter^tlS  ,n  /h/°^^«  '^^^ 
practice  their  proT^Ss?    ^'^^   *^"^^    "t° 

sa?o!.^s$r;%r^/*-,^'rTr*'**  *«  ">• 

Commission  fordontrni  *^®^^tera*tlonal 
(ICCS)  in  ^gon  eXr*fh^,  Supervision 
based  on  Interroeatin^,  ,  ^^  ^^^^-  '^ 
Vietnamese  s^S^^^el,-^!!-!?.  North 


uasea  on  Intermoati^^  — ^       ""    ""sck.    was  av»u"J    vietnamesft  fi'.-.^^,.  ^~"  ""   wnrunr 

Vietnamese  2S"°^°^,<^Ptured  North  border  to  takT^  tS^^rtTl^^  "^  "* 

entered    the   South '  t^  t  ^''***"  ""^  «»ey  Cambodia  after  UieL^mif^  Vietnam...  m 

month  hike  dS^^eV^n,,"^'   »   °^«-  T* '^^ '^'^^  H^no^^^-Sf  h'^*''  »^  ~* 

and  no,«v_^.-  "^^  "o  Mlnh  Trail  in  t  «^  In  C«mh«Hi»  i.-,_       r_**°-     We  have  ODer&ta« 


CANADIANS  SAY  HANOI  BROKE 
PACT 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  MxcHioAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 


X°'"a^!e'S^S"€P'^     -S„^,.?£«T,-^r  ""  -.a 


entered    the   SouVh    in    t "  ■* j 

month  hike  dS^toe^o*^iS?%'ii^'"  »  A^e'- 
and  Cambodia  ^°  ^""^  ^raU  in  Laos 

bring  Vy'^iSJo^,*^,^  r  fXV.r'  -- 
Which  the  Canadian  ai^  wi^h  '°^^'  ^'^ 
She  months  offrustoftio^  withdrawing  after 
*ble  by  a  Canad^^ffl°?„  " '^  °^«  »'*"- 
believed  It  ^mid   pfflclal  here  who  said  he 

that  It  "woSl  n?v«  Z"^tl'*r*  •'"*  '"«^ 
after  it  was  dlscS^  ^,1^^  "^^t  of  day" 

flltllTirUrjan^u^Il?,^^^  or  ux. 
came  mostly  from  iS7v^*^*  **'"«'•  reports 
AmerlcaTsolrcM  T^"l^  Vletnamese^Sd 
least  in  theo^  has^^  »!f  ll^°  "Port.  at 
Ity  behind  l5^co"i^fo^*'«^*  °'  Impartlal- 

North*^etn^m:Sr,o?d'e^^fb°'  '^^''^^^ 
North  Vietnam  "wl«,o„t  ,L.*^®  "*P°rt  says. 

scintilla  by  t™e  Xi^  1^°^  <*•*«"«»  one 
tamtratlng^„^l,^^*f^„^ent  has  been 


canal  into  C^aTi^oL  ^".^'  "^  »w»mmin,  . 
"»hed  InflltSito^  rou^^"*'  '  *«^^^^«*2b- 

A«  quot«l  by  the  r&n./ii... 
Prteoners  said  toerSaf ^^X^f^'  «»• 
tact  with  any  offlclki«  r^  .^??.  **^*»o«t  no  coo- 
Vletnamese  NatTon^\Tbf^^.''"il">«  So«th 
"lelr  trip,  except  wh'^™**"  ^°»  *l"«n« 
North  Vletname*  to  vi.V^'^  '^*"«'<*  ^'^ 
the  border^^af^^cl^^!'*  uniform.^ 

o;;t^a^onri:\bTd~-^^^^^ 

"xris^\"ri-Ef5-r^'- 

"^rTe.ll^£^Hed^-a''- 
«ald  that  the  rn^'^t^^^  ^he  pruoo«„ 
the  trau  in  eroup^^J^'°'°^^  down 
time  as  many  ^"^a^*  f°/.»^*»  "^at  at  on. 
••stacked  up  •  as  .«.,?«. !^  ^roup.  were 

*""  ^ead^was^mUfct^^Ly  U^r^K  *^ 
Maj.  Oen  Neuv^n  v..^  «  J^.-*^      S.  bombing 

aU  South  VlfSJe  ro,l'li?'^*«*'^ 
»W  m  an  intei^w  th^r?  '''  **>•  *>««t^ 
groups  had  coml^to  uS!l J°;::.  '"fl't^ti^ 
most  provinces,  aouth  of  th  ^ '  *'"**»«™- 
slnce  the  ceasefl^  i/th^f  ?*«~:  R'w. 
on  the  way.  *""  '''e  more  an 

The  Infiltration  "haa  K^n  - 
government  troops  hTa^"  Jt  P'^'"«°»"  '« 
insisted  that  "Oiu- ^i^n^  ""'"'^K**''  but  b. 
the  routes:  we\^  r^^irT.  ""^'"^  '°  block 

What   that   mear!-^.^  *°  "°P  "■' 
that  South  VI^^^'k""'!''  »o«rce.  «tw.  „ 

infiltration  ^oute,  w^^  'i^^.^"''*'*^  "^ 
P,arentlywlthsoi^8UC^'^'"*fy  Are.  ap- 
alr  support  in  i^-*»^ff^'  *°**  bas  also  um« 
VletmS?eJe  •''°'*  ^  block  the  North 

deui^°  S'i^^^i;'^'^-  -^Urat^  Into  th. 
there  is  "SSl T?^*-'.  ^"  ^^^l  ,.,<,.  But 
centration  of  NortTV  JT*"**  °'  ^^e  con- 
CambodU  -Thar^Jl'**"*™"*  troop,  m 
When  theVj^J^^ji^^r"'  b.  m^iSLS 
next  month  he  laJ?  '*°"*'»°8  '  ^  Cambodia 

SoSvJfna^^*?!^-'^"  on  whether 
border  to  takT^tJ;?^"  '^"^'*  <^«»  th« 
Camb«^  aS!r  ?Hf^L^°J>»>  Vietnam*,  a, 


lig§3^^S!i  SlSli^HS  S^r5S?-FS 
^^^;T.S"«  ^S«SSS  S||3£^H£g 


nam' in  o^e^^  ^^^°?^  ^^'^  South  Viet- 
against  t^V^nmcTv^^L'^'  °P*"^«o^ 

also  be  concluded  thatfhi^*™ "  ca° 

the  Slightest  InlFcaSon  J^  °V"'  ^"  been 

s^^^th--:s£»r^^^^^^ 

system.  Canad,;:^'^offlc^«  wh°  ^L??.'?^  traU 


rct^^Sor^.^o^-T-^baveo-^TraSS 

a  narrow  Si^^^JJ^*^  ^r  south  oo 
surfaced  p^el  ^^'^«  °"  "^«  bard- 
truck  and  tank  trSJr^^.^  **'•  "*«»  t<* 
from  tlm.  S?tnS^'='  '^''*'  "^^^  »»  «»ly 

they'  ;Yirr?ir^d''°°'^  *^'  ^"-  *bey  «ld. 
stat^ns^'JJi;:^'^;  ^rth'vl^t''^'**'  •'  ~» 
port  troops  and  de^raSd  wu.?  k*""**  ■^- 
coming  the  soldi«^?  "^  banners  w.!- 

they  «ld^  Ciuied  s^f°'  '''•"  •^»'<»* 
undisturbed  bv  h^ls^".  ^*™"  ^hey  wer« 
but  were^ten  rS'^.^^'-*--  *bey  *«. 
strike,  in  Cai^bS^       ^^  '^^*'  '^^  -^ 

CIVILlAl*    OKOTJn 

abJSt'l'^SS.'^v'JL*!  it:?  •?  "^"^  -^ 

south;  8  per  t^t  Z  ^  .  ^b.  also  hMdlag 
were  wom^         *  °'  "**  clvuiana.  th«rSS: 

Chief  in  SaSron  J^  7?tf***  '•P*'"  'o  their 
public  *^°  '°'*  't  bas  not  been  mad. 

C.SSo'SlSS  to  t"^*"  '^'**'  «l.leg.tlon.  ta 
tlon.  foC^r  *"^!  P^Tu'^  '^*  invertlga- 

to  consists?  o'^f  K[?.?>r:.?:- -^T- 


i4u^i«^  i,  iP75 


or  .a  furttMT  ia 
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^!^H  ^,^^    February— or    even    next 

mwith— would  bave  been  utterly  blaarre  last 

y^*^-  2S*iiiS.8  in  pubUc  televtelonTwL  M 
dead  aa  NPACT. 

T^^itlhl  ^^^"""'l  would-be  TV  czar.  Clay 
T.  Whitehead,  wrote  its  obituary  when  he 
declared  that  public  television  should  not 
cairy  public  affairs.  In  the  brazen  attempt 
to  take  over  the  public  channels  and  remake 
^^'?.  ^    *°    Administration   propaganda 

haudplcked  president  for  the  Corp.  for  Pub- 
Uc Broadcasting  (CPB).  arrogknUy  «- 
nounced  that  NPACT  and  thelrSgrims  it 
produces,  such  as  Washington  Week  in  Re- 
7  Z;^^*"^  Journal.  Behind  the  Lines.  Amer- 
1»  "73.  plus  such  brilliant  NPACTT  specials  as 
the  Emmy-wlnnlng  "VD  Blues."  as  weU  as 
other  PBS  programs  critical  of  the  NUon  Ad- 
mmistrat  on,  notably  Bill  Buckley's  Firing 
Line,  would  no  longer  exist  because  they  aim- 
ply  would  not  be  funded.  ^^ 

"To   Illustrate    how   the   atmosphere   has 

a^ti^V  ^^'\  ^*^*y°-  "I  l^»ve  Just  received 
a  letter  from  Loomls  praising  the  Watergate 
coverage  and  saying  this  Is  precisely  what 
public  television  should  do  I"    *"^"*'y  *^" 

TH«   StKMCH   0»   SCAMDAI. 

-.??!  '"t^°'^  ^^**®  ^"»«  maneuvers  In  re- 
^„^K  °,?,'"'"°  television  have  the  stench 
of  another  Watergate  scandal.  Thomas  Cur- 
„,,;♦*  '^*1?|^«<1  conservative  Republican, 
quit  as  CPB  chairman  In  disgust  at  wSte 
House  meddling  in  public  television  affairs- 
Dr  James  B.  Kllllan.  the  eminent  educator 
and  former  president  of  MIT,  only  agreed  to 
succeed  Curtis  as  CPB  chairman  If  the  White 
House  would  stay  out  of  CPB  affairs  and  it 

«ii}«i^L*^S!^  Z°'^^'^  ''^  *  P'^'^^  PBS  program 
?f^^-,  ^'tlFoundation  grants  for  faU  in- 
clude $1.5  million  for  NPACT  and  CPB  has 
now  added  another  WOO.OOO.  However,  funda 
are  hopelessly  inadequate. 

But  with  peace  declared  between  CPB  and 
PBS  and  Its  230  public  TV  stations,  thew'a 
hope  of  a  more  realistic  funding  program. 
Congress  Is  now  preparing  a  blU  fo?  VtwSl 
yw  $120  mUUon  appropriation  for  public 
TV  slmuar  to  the  bUl  President  Nixon  TOtoed 
hjst  year.  Karayn  says  Sen.  Howard  Baker, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Krvln  committee    has 

b^'^^?L^''^  V^"  P"«l«»ent  vetoes  this 
om.  It  will  be  passed  over  his  veto." 

"The  real  Importance  of  the  public  acceot- 
^+?.  *5*  Watergate  hearings  Is  Internal 
wtttihi  public  television  Itself."  said  Karayn. 
"Ihere  is  suddenly  vitality  again,  and  excite- 

2t«*T!f*f.w*^^^  through  the  whole  appe- 
mtus.  It's  like  being  reborn. 

"When  I  told  PBS  and  the  member  sta- 
ttons  that  NPACT  was  going  to  ™^  ^ 
Water^te  hearings  In  full,  gavel-to-gavel,  as 
I^n„?H  >,  *^*K  K«P"Wlcan  Convention,  you 
should  have  heard  the  reaction 

a^Ji^  ^^*  "**■  "^°"  ^^°*"y  »^  »t.  you've 
decided  to  commit  professional  hara-kiri!' 
The  first  poU  we  took  as  to  whether  sta- 
-^fir  w'?^'* jf^  °^  coverage  in  prime  time 
w«hlghly  discouraging.  Only  63%  were  In- 
twwted.  Now.  92%  are  carrying  it,  a  wider 
ctearMice  than  any  other  program  has  In  PBS 
except  Sesame  Street  (97% ). 

A    JOtTRNAI.    or    RECORD 

"1  think  this  Is  what  public  TV  should  be- 
a  Journal  of  record.  There  will  be  other  hearl 
in^open  to  television.  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees will  open  up  for  camera  coverage 
Eventually,  the  Supreme  Court  will  aUow  Its 
arguments  telecast. 

•'But  other  hearings  and  debates  will  not 
be  as  sexy  as  Watergate,  which  Is  full  of  spies 
midnight  raids,  maUeasance  In  high  office 
TTie  energy  crisis  hearing,  which  will  mean  a 
great  deal  more  to  everyone  of  us  than  Water-  • 
gate,  will  undoubtedly  be  as  dull  as  hell 
Commercial  television  won't  touch  it.  i  think 
tte  three  commercial  networks  should  under- 
write pubUc  television  to  cover  these  things 
1^,  ^'Supplying  them  with  exerptTaS 
highlights  for  their  newscasts  .      " 
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benefits  everyone  and  advance*  tt^  w 
remain  in  effect  *uowed  to 


Aufftut  2,  197S 


»_,., "  -"BO  ;.tfiiu  Duui  a  solid  renu- 

tatlon  in  news  here,  particularly  at  KTLA  a- 
news  director  of  KTLA.  n,  develope^^ch^ 
news  image  for  the  station  that  at  oni  t toe 

tu^^  t^  Z  **"^q^^e.  one  automatK 
turned  to  Channel  6  to  find  out  what  hao 

^'i^/.'™  ^"^  ^^'l  East  by  NBC  News  left 
in  1966  to  Join  NET  and  Its  IttemprtTbrnid 
the  tel^t^r>^^"°  *^^*"  department  ^S1 

rce^or.SdTi^.%t  JiS  iT^n'^z- 

dent  Of  NPACT  slnce'lts  "^r^^^o"';!!^ 

"Remember,"  he  said,  "that  Priendlv  omt 
?*  P"«»l<»*nt  Of  CBS  News  wh^th^f  IT- 

n«  V,  ?'"^  *°  '■"^  *^«  Fulbrtght  hearmra 
on  Vietnam  in  1966.  That  was  the  beg^S?! 

"SPONSIBLT    OlmUCKOXTS 

"I  have  always  felt."  he  said,  "that  th« 
function  of  public  broadcast^ %,  to^^ 
sponsibly  outrageous.  ItsTrel^ene^  f!: 
cowardice  and  caution,  brought  on^p^ 
^^riJ^f?"^*  flnancing.  Stations  were  at  toJ 
afraid  to  run  the  Watergate  hearings  for  ^ 
of  annoying  some  of  the  prominent  Repuw" 

m,^>,*°?  ^''^  ^'^'^  °'^  fear  that  Xy 
might  lose  some  membership  or  dowitioM 

Fear  pervades  the  thinking    Look  at  wT. 
S^^rd^^h"?'^  afraid  to  ^n  ■^LflLt'S' 

IS  ^f^^"^'^  clo-there  were  stattons 
^rJ,  tK  *°  v®°.*^^K  **"»  'VD  Blues."  a  pro- 
gram that  had  more  impact  than  anyth^ 

vuClL'tyir'  '"'^•'"^•^  °'  PUbllc^^ 

flr.7^?'"*  '^'^*  ^  ""^  Independent  source  of 
flnancing.  PubUc  television  should  be  like 

^l\^!.  '^'^'  ^^^^^  °'  some  other  majo^ 

J^^^H^t^"^^'*  'i^^  "^^^"^  corporation  and 
mnn«,f^^  '^'^  government  could  funnel 
money  without  strings  attached.  Maybe  It 
will  happen  now  ..."  y^^  i^ 

tv^^*^V''^°  '^  ^*"  ^°'  "»•  TV  Academy 
t??^»Kw  ^*®««  meeting  last  week,  added 
^-^^'^y^.  "R«°^en^ber.  we  have  had 
werythlng  going  for  us  with  Watergate.  The 

^^v'^l"'^  *'*''  ^^^P^-  The  coLnerciiU 
networks  have  nothing  on  but  reruns    PBS 

?iff*^»*t.^  entangled  with  internal  fighting 
that  It  has  no  schedule  for  faU.  mu<5i  leas 
forsxmuner. 

"If  we  had  to  Interrupt  a  "Forsyte  Saga'  or 
sn 'Elizabeth  R.'  we  might  be  In  trouwTwlS 
our^lewers.   But   tbare's   nothing   else   to 

"Watergate  is  the  only  show  In  town  I" 


T^  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  AND 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  PUT  A 
SQUEEZE  ON  HOME  BUYERS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1973 

T.,?!'^  ^u*^"*^-    ^-    Speaker,    since 
July  5,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

S2.Tr*  ^^  ^  "^^  ^*«^*  rates  on 
certato  types  of  Its  deposits,  a  rate  war 
has  been  raging  between  commercial 
banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
^e  Federal  Reserve  Board  permitted 
banks  to  increase  rate  payments  as  part 
or  a  scheme  to  bring  intensifled  com- 
petitive pressures  on  the  savings  and 
loan  Institutions  across  the  country  Al- 
though Increased  competitiwi  generally 


claUor^havrb^r^T^re;?, 
funds  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
and  particularly  for  low-  Ld  mSi;;:^: 
tocome  families.  But.  becauSe  tS  %" 
er^  Reserve  Boards  high  taterS^ ^ti 
policy  has  prevented  the  savl^  23 
loan  associations  from  attractS  S 
funds  and  permitted  exlstSf  SjfclZ 
these  Institutions  to  be  wlthdri5?l.5 
Placed  in  banks,  the  avaUablSu^7,S 

?SSv?dr/p^-  hoTS^JSS 

orU^Ks'tSS^Jh^rirSlS 
protect  themselves.  WhuTlt  air^JS 
early  to  determine  just  who  Js  bSiSmS 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  ^JiS^fSS 

S^ot^n  P«*P«"ve  homeoro!^ 
^^^^^  workers.  homebuLdS 
and  in  some  cases  savings  and  loiniS 
clatlons  are  suffering  greatly 

So  that  the  Members  maybe  awara  (tf 
the  scope  and  the  effect^the  prowL? 
I  would  at  this  time  like  to  iniert  toS 
Record  excerpts  from  just  alJw  22! 
many  letters  I  have  received :  ^'^  "^  ^ 

I  want  to  Inform  you  of  what  I  ---  -- 

"t*"ed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  nr,m7^,^^ 
atU^pt  to  ball  out  u^^^^L^'^^^^ 

•The  savings  and  loan  Industry  tol.  . 
major  emergency  if  some  chanL  IT^ 
made.  Home  builders  and  realtoJ.  wlu^ 
put  out  Of  business  if  somsth^  ifLI^ 
unemployment  in  the  oonsOnM^M^Z. 
wui  begin  shorUy  unleas  aettoate  ^^^^ 

I  hope  you  WUI  agree  that  o^^^^ 
workers,  realtors,  home  buUd^^SSS? 
and  the  people  employed  b/ST^SfcE 
mg  Industry,  should  not  bs  ihji^^^^ 
ttelr  jobs  ••  .  mcrttlo*  to  Tum  site 
hwiks  who  have  overcommlttsd  w^^S 

^mh^iiS:*-  «*^  "-^^  *— ^ 

romer  carrying  the  burdra  of  ^iiTut 
costs  of  money.  He  cannot  be  expwrtsd  t* 
absorb  more  inflation  and  malntatoTSJ! 
mal  and  reap«:table  life 

y^JL^f  ******  '***»  *"  allow*!  to  oooU&oil 
home  buyers  are  goU«  to  bs  aua^^te^ 
8%  or  9%  for  —- rrw  Mm i  ■  ^^"^  -  .g 
it  Is  available.         '^"^  """V.  "  "M  •*• 

Today  we  have  dlscontlnnsd  ri«.>—  ».—. 
pge  loMs  for  on*  r«M»  onl^-^  TS^ 
avaUabljK  sign*!:  ifus.  L.  wita^  m 
dent.  Fint  VMeral  Savlncs  sad  Umm  ^ 
aoclatton.  WaUsh.  IndlaniT  ^^ 

la^hi"  ~^.**°*'^  extended  unui  AogiM  I. 
1973.  the  rate  control  authority  of  ttas  f^ 
eral  Reserve  Board  and  ths  nilMsl  ^^ 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Thsa»  ^milml^Sm 
ately  incrsMsd  the  rats  esl^^^k^  ^ 
permitted  to  be  paid  by  sa^lS  M«lnM 
and  banks.  It  u  obvious  that  ttes*  MMriM 
failed  to  reaUae  the  sdverae  •OteT^^ 
would  be  felt  in  the  local  and  natk 
ing  markets.  Their  action  has  ak 
a  destructive  Influence  in  the  aav 
ket  and  has  caused  confusion  and 
addition,  it  has  created  unfair 
causing  a  clear  Inequity  to  tho  i«?l^  sM 
loan  business  by  giving  spsetal  pitiUsMs  •► 
the  commercial  banks. 
The   local   mortgags   market  tn 
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Un«lep  the  new  approach,  which  Is  bMsked 
by  both  Democratlcs  and  Bepubllcana.  the 
propoeed  "export  development  credit  lund" 
would  operate  outalde  the  budget  and  would 
raise  its  funds  by  selling  Oovernment-guar- 
anteed  bonds  in  the  private  capital  markets 
Just  as  several  other  quasi-governmental 
agencies  now  do.  It  would  begin  with  a  flve- 
year  authOTlty  to  finance  up  to  4.5-bUllon 
of  exports. 

American  suppliers  of  equipment  of  aU 
kinds  would  be  able  to  offer  foreign  govern- 
ments OP  other  purchasers  In  the  low-Income 
countries  very  favorable  terms.  The  follow- 
ing purposes  would  be  served,  according  to 
the  bill's  sponsors: 

American  exports  to  these  covmtrles.  now 
declimng.  would  be  aided  because  this  na- 
tion's suppliers  could  compete  more  readily 
with  suppUers  from  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  *^ 

Development  of  the  poor  countries  would 
be  aided  without  saddling  them  with  an  In- 
tolerable debt  burden. 

The  other  major  feature  of  the  transfcxmed 
aid  program  would  end  the  last  vestiges  of 
development  assistance"— involving  proj- 
ects such  as  ports  and  electric  power— in  the 
United  States  aid  program  and  would  ear- 
mark the  $l-blUlon  of  economic  aid  proposed 
by  the  Administration  for  "human-oriented" 
programs  in  the  areas  of  food,  rural  devel- 
opment, popiilatlon  control,  health  and  edu- 
cation. The  trend  of  the  aid  program  is  al- 
ready In  that  direction. 

The  •l-bUUon  figure,  left  Intact  to  the 
ppopo«Kl  new  bui  as  the  total  for  economic 
■Jd,  does  not  Include  propoeed  aid  of  more 
than  $600-mllllon  for  reconstruction  and 
other  assistance  to  Southeast  Asia.  That  is 
a  separate  part  of  the  aid  bill. 

Under  the  new  approach,  "development  as- 
sistance" (rf  the  major  project  type  to  the 
tess-developed  countries  would  be  left  to  th« 
World  Bank  and  other  totematlonal  lendtoK 
agencies.  " 

HOW  CBXDTT  WOTTU)  BE  Srt  TJP 

The  new  export  development  credit  funds 
would  be  set  up  to  such  a  way  that  no  ap- 
proprlatlons  would  be  required.  Thus  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  which  has 
regularly  slashed  forelgn-ald  funds  under  the 
leadership  of  otto  B.  Passman.  IJemocrat  of 
Louisiana,  would  be  by-passed. 

The  Interest  "subsidy"  tovolved  to  the 
export  flnanctog  would  be  paid  for  by  using 
the  money  regularly  received  by  the  Treasury 
each  year  to  payment  of  Interest  and  princi- 
pal on  past  forelgn-ald  loans. 

Mr.  Zablockl  estimated  that  the  envisioned 
expansion  of  exports  to  the  poorest  coun- 
Wea  that  would  be  made  possible  by  the 
nmd  would  create  80,000  United  States 
JobB  while  "at  the  same  time  transferring 
to  developing  countries  resources  needed  for 
their  development." 

A  possible  Administration  objection  might 
relate  to  the  propoeed  financing  of  the  new 
fund  by  Issuing  bonds  In  the  capital  mar- 
kets. Ooyemment  "agency"  financing— by 
•uch  borrowers  as  the  Federal  NatloniOMOTt. 
gage  AMocUtlon  and  FWeral  Home  Loan 
banks— has  risen  rapidly  to  recent  years,  by 
addtog  to  the  total  demand  for  credit,  such 
borrowing,  just  like  regular  Treasury  bor- 
rowing to  finance  the  budget  deficit,  places 
upward  preasiue  on  toterest  rates. 

However,  the  financing  of  the  new  export 
development  credit  fund  would  be  relatively 
■mall,  averaging  less  than  tl-bllllon  a  year " 

As  a  symbol  of  the  change  to  the  aid  pro- 
gram desired  by  the  sponsors  of  the  new  blU 
the  bUl  would  change  the  name  of  the  law 
»om  the  "Foreign  Assistance  Act"  to  the 
-Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation  Act" 
and  would  change  the  name  of  the  present 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
the  Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
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(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    June 

8.  1973) 

BxDxucima  Fobucn  Am  to  Poo««st  of  the 

Pooa 

(First  of  two  articles  by  Harry  B.  EUls) 

eie^*^J?^H^°''T'^*"'»«  ^""^^  8t*t«  for- 
eign aid  down  to  the  poorest  people  to  the 
p«.rest  countries  is  the  thrust  of*^  a  swej?! 
ing  new  proposal  by  key  congressmen 
«~^^  "?***  °'  developing  nations'  often 
are  Impressive,  the  sponsors  point  out  But 
genemiy.  wlthto  those  same'^countrSi.  ^J 
income  gap  between  rich  and  poor  stekdllj 

» J?w  '"''»"°8  structure  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 

1^^  t^-  **°*^  "'"*  *°  »^«1P  mUltons  of 
Asians  Africans,  and  Latin  Americans  mlr^ 
In  the  deepest  poverty.  •""«« 

el  J^^^A'^^f^^i,"^  *  majority  of  the  House  Jtor- 
^S  K^  "  Committee  would  revamp  United 
fh.^t"^'!?^  ^°""8n  aid  by  zerotog  to  m 
the  root  problems-nutrition,  health.  edu<»- 

nnv;^"^."*!? "°°  '=°°^'"°''  ^"^  development- 
linked  with  poverty. 

tyl^^^  !*'"•  ^'reduced  as  amendments  to 
^^.H^r.^'i  Assistance  Act.  would  not  co« 
American  taxpayers  more  money,  but  It 
would  redirect  the  flow  of  UJ3.  aid. 

IS  LINE  WrTH  NIXON 

,  '^«^  bipartisan  sponsors,  numberlna  at 
S  f^  f  "^"  committees  40  meml^«!^^ 
that  their  recommendations  are  to  line  with 
Ss'^Jt^L'l'n^'''  '^"^  -^K^^tlo?  vo'lcerS 
^t  !!?  K**',?"*  ^°^^'^"  "message  of  May  3. 
that  aid  should  move  to  this  direction 

mT^^  H*''.  ^°'^  proposal  agrees  with  the 
Nlxonadmlnlstratlon's  foreign  assistance  bUl 
now  before  Congress,  that  $i  billion  should 
be  al  ocated  to  bilateral  economic  aid  to  iSaS 
year  1974.  beginning  July  1.  «^  ~°  ">  n«cai 

ThU  $1  blUlon  is  apart  from  mUltary  assis- 
tance  proposed   by   the   White   House    Also 

IS^thel?^.'*"  '-«-^<'"on  work  to 
Sponsors  of  the  Houae  measure,  healed  bv 
CTement  J.  Zablockl  (D)  of  WUcoA^fnot 
?«1-  $^»^«»  lo  mUltary  aid  or  the  Southesst 
Asia  funds  but  would  channel  the  $i  bim^ 
^economic  help  toto  projects  for  the  v«? 

m-T!i'^  ^"^  ****'****  "  "'oo**'  "»™l  develop. 
^ea^^'^n^°^'^"*i?=  population  growth  a^d 
Se%";^p.^^t.^"*=*"°"  """  '^"^'^  «— •» 

«r^^^^^"  "5^  *  Statement  by  the  House 

rectly  benefit  the  poorest  majority  of  the 
people  to  these  countries. .. .  ^  " 

••t3*4*.V;!    '^*™^-"   the   statement   adds 

that  If  the  poorest  majority  can  partlcloate 

to  development  by  having  produrt^e  S^r^ 

and  access  to  basic  education,  health  a« 

^i^'^'^H**  **'***•  **>«  increased  economTc 
growth   and   social   justice   can   go   hand   to 

■^!^'^'"!f  '^°'^  "**'  "P"«»  of  economic 
growth  to  developing  lands,  spurred  by  to- 

S'"  °',f°'«*^  »W.  often  erS^Ta  reS- 
trickle  down"  to  the  very  poor 

la'SLJ!?'T»*^**  '^V^  •^**  economic  power 
Am^^  °^y  ^•*°'  African,  and  Latto 
American  countries,  experts  concur,  prevents 

t^ly  between  the  urban  elite  andtoe  rural 

PROJECTS  AIMED  AT  POOS 

w.SSr*i*?  mlUlons  of  the  Utter,  to  the 
ThT^  ',H^"  ^  McNamara.  pre^ldent^ 
t^i^on^*^  ^*°?'  "^^  ^y°^'^  the  re.^  ^ 
trad^ltlonal  market  forces  and  pre.«,t  public 

i^V  J!°  ?u'*  "'*™'  Neither  the  World 
Bank,  nor  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
nor  any  other  donor,  can  order  a^^eUto 

dXYJs^^r^  ^'^  ^  ^"^^^  ^  -'  o1 
But  a  begtontog  can  be  made,  note  the 
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House   sponsors,    tf   economic   am 

The    problem   of   equity,   or    makin,   tw 

backward  uShT  ^^^-  «*"»«  •**  •• 

Mr.  McNamara.  sketching  tte 
end  of  this  osntury    '— ^iTlr 
em  countries  enjoying  averam  umb 
PMson  to  the  rftnga  of  ••.ooo^huTaiM.-. . 
bUllon  pM>ple  to  the  deveio^to^^lSnif 
these  less  than  ti  00  •^'^  mi  mmaam  tl 

So  there  u  a  double  ga»— taetw*M.  -^ 
•nd  poor  nations,  and.  withtolSrSSJ? 
J^tween  the  power  elite  and  Se*  ?S2^ 

established   aa   a  nIZ^»r^T   "°'**<'   '•• 
,1-1.    """^   "•   a  reasonable   Drtocioia 
rich  countrlea  should  give  to  ii  ^  •, 
percent    of    their    groL    nsSlSy  ^SLi! 

Collectively.  Mr.  McNamara  toW  u..  ..^ 
nual  meeting  of  the  WortTklS^ia^^jr: 
ington  last  year,  affluent  naltaSTaw  te^ 
far  Short  of  that  standard  .mS.^^^ 
age.  only  haU  of  0  7  psrownt '        ^   ^  '"^ 

The  United  States,  whoa*  aid  as  a  dm».. 
age  Of  ONP  has  declined  .UMIW  iTIIS^ 
years,  does  even  worse  B»  ibts  -•  tL  ^*** 
•nt  rate,  said  Mr.  2S!.aSJa  iC  ul*.^'^' 
pected  to  Share  only  0  ST^n.* o^^  f^'-Q^ 
with  developing  natioos.  '  *».  iis  unp 

(From  the  Chrutlan  Scienc*  Monitor 

June  la.  1973) 

Uhtted  Statw  Eti.  Bxpo«t«  to  Foo.  Um* 

(Second  of  two  artlclM  by  Barry  B  »%) 

WASHiNOTOir  — Last  year  the  OaMetf  ^^ 

exported  »18.3  bUUon  worth  at  MoZ  to? 

uTS'd  to"°/'*'  *""**  -  «5^!?2; 

VS.  sold  to  Japan  and  the  enlamd  CtaT 
mon  Blarket  combined  ""arged  otm- 

^Z^'  «»'"^«'»*-  >b  other  words,  now  bu* 

10  of  the  world's  richest  lands  XonO^J^ 

But  there  U  a  curious  skew  to  th^T-S 

to  the  "third  world.'-  accordSi  ^  ?S  JS 

of  members  of   the   Houae   i^^iTASS 

Committee,   who   hope   to  reraB^theOA 

foreign  aid  program.  — ^~»»P   we   OA 

Sales  of  ADMrican  gooda  to  the  '*rteit«- 

developlng  lands.  ttu^JT^rJ^'tSl^^ 

nual  income,  above  MOO    indeed  ^  «,^" 

ng.   But  export,  to  ^  p^C?  *^* 

those  with  IneooMa  below  MOO 

Ing.  •"^• 

A  major  reason  ta  Hn«n^i.^  ^hm  n. 
affluent  developing  countpl«!iu.^gj; 
»W   Korea,   and   Taiwan,   can   afctV 

from  the  Xxport-lmport  Bank. 
■aWK  TEans  too 
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The  po(M«at  Uods.  todudlng  India,  fakt. 
ind  many  African  nattm.  osn^Tc. 


■tan.  and  many 
ford  standard    Ex  tm  bank 
caaee."   states   tt)«   Houaa 
lack  of  financing  on  co 

than  price  or  quality,  mtetne  th7D^~tol 
abUlty  to  compete  for  thV^.t  " 
^••anwhUe.  exports  by  JapMt. 
Qermany.  Briuin.  and  soom  « 
lands   to   developing   countrte.   ^ 
offln^^°'"-^*-^'«^»-«T 
Other    nations,    notes    the 

el^"^   «t  ~^  for  poor  eooatn.. 
borrow  money.  Trad.  flow,  to  the 

this  borrowing. 

"This  market   of  about    i    bUllon 
(low  tocome  countries,  excludloc 
|«a«).   whoM   groM    national    i 
been    tocreaMng    approximauiy    •    ■ 
annually,  u  important  at  present  and 
•■ee  to  grow  more  important  in 


m^^^Z^  .P**^***^  BOW  (•  Mmv  SM  Oi^      ^w**"'*^MMB  AlSfe  MmIB^  l^^v  ■■  ^^tf      <m^1     "'■Mw^  IBMPMI    Ib    JMBSIMMI 
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After  graduating  from  high  school  in 
South  Dakota  and  attending  South 
Dakota  State  University,  Mr.  Sanders  be- 
gan working  for  the  Sioux  Palls  Press 
In  1928,  he  joined  the  Associated  Press' 
a  job  that  took  him  to  bureaus  in  Bis- 
mark,  N.  Dak.,  Columbus  and  Cleveland 
Ohio,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Sanders  began  his  career  with  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  in  1948  working  first 
as  city  hall  reporter  and  then  as  local 
copy  editor,  becoming  day  news  editor 
in  1961  and  managing  editor  in  1963. 

While  he  was  a  news  reporter,  Mr 
Sanders  won  the  Iowa  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Award  for  best  spot 
newsstory  in  1949  for  an  account  of  an 
explosion  in  a  church  at  Marion,  S.  Dak. 
He  later  served  as  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors. 

Ken  Sanders  was  dedicated  to  journal- 
ism, and  even  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Journal,  he  maintained  an  active 
interest  In  its  operation.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  colleagues  and  friends  in 
the  news  business,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  his  widow.  Jane,  and 
to  his  family. 


NATIONAL   TAY-SACHS   SCREENING 
AND  COUNSELING   ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducmg  a  bill  for 
myself  and  37  other  Representatives  en- 
titled the  National  Tay-Sachs  Screening 
.and  Counseling  Act.  This  bill  seeks  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  cit- 
izens by  establishing  a  national  program 
for  the  diagnosis,  control,  and  preven- 
tion of  Tay-Sachs  disease. 

Tay-Sachs  disease  is  a  killer  disease 
of  children  who  are  bom  seemingly 
healthy.  When  a  chUd  with  Tay-Sachs 
disease  should  begin  to  learn  motor  skills. 
Ae  cannot  even  raise  his  head  or  chest, 
and  is  unattentlve.  As  the  child  ages,  his 
condition  worsens  until  he  can  only  lie 
still.  Death  usually  occurs  2  years  later 
at  age  3. 

This  unfortunate  and  tragic  condition 
Is  caused  by  the  lack  of  an  enzyme  whose 
normal  function  would  be  to  metabolize 
brain  fats.  When  this  enzyme  Is  not  pres- 
ent, intermediate,  unmetabolizable  fats 
accumulate  in  nerve  cells  and  destroy 
them. 

Approximately  700.000  Americans  are 
afflicted  with  this  ailment  and  Tay- 
Sachs  disease  will  affect  25  percent  of  all 
children  bom  to  parents  who  both  carry 
the  mutation.  This  means  that  1  out 
of  30  Americans  of  Eastern  European 
Jewish  origin,  who  make  up  90  percent  of 
the  U.S.  Jewish  population,  are  carriers 
of  the  gene  lackmg  this  vital  enzyme 

Presently,  there  is  no  cure  for  Tay- 
Sachs  disease,  and  traditionally,  treat- 
ment for  it  has  been  lengthy  and  futile 
The  annual  cost  for  caring  for  a  child 
suffering  from  the  disease  is  aporoxl- 
-mately  $55,000. 

Rarely  does  medical  research  advance 
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in  a  very  short  time  from  a  position  of 
virtually  no  knowledge  about  a  disease  to 

fr,  t°H®^^'"^  ?f  ^^  complete  eradication 
in  the  offing.  But  this  Is  exactly  the  out- 
look for  Tay-Sachs  disease. 

In  1969,  a  major  step  forward  occurred 
on  the  road  to  conquering  Tay-Sachs 
disease.  The  absence  of  a  newly  dis- 
^on!^^^"^™®'  hexosaminidase,  usually 
called  Hex-A,  was  shown  to  be  the  direct 
cause  of  Tay-Sachs  disease. 

This  discovery  is  important  because  It 
is  now  possible  to  identify  adult  carriers 
hfT^"w^'■-,  themselves  normal  and 
healthy,  but  if  two  "carriers"  marry,  their 
children  have  a  l-in-4  chance  of  actually 
having  Tay-Sachs  disease 

Mr  Speaker,  while  there  is  UtUe  hope 
for  children  who  have  already  Inherited 
this  dkease.  identifying  methods  now 
make  it  easy  to  closely  watch  the  mother 
Of  a  couple  who  carry  the  mutation 

Tay-Sachs  disease  is  very  conducive 
U)  mass  screemng  purposes  and  recent 
developments  have  made  it  possible  to 
harmlessly  identify  even  embryonic  cases. 
For  three  reasons,  Tay-Sachs  disease 
^conducive  to  mass  screentog  programs. 
First,  It  Is  peculiar  to  a  population  group. 
second,  carriers  can  be  identified  by  a 
simple  blood  test  which  can  spot  the  ab- 
sence of  Hex-A  enzyme.  Third,  by  a  proc- 
ess called  amniocentesis,  an  affected  fetus 
can  be  detected  in  the  uterus  in  a  harm- 
less fashion. 

Mass  screemng  projects  have  already 
proven  successful  in  preventtog  numer- 
ous cases  of  Tay-Sachs  disease.  Such 
programs  also  help  insure  that  a  couple 
who  are  both  carriers  can  choose  to  have 
as  many  healthy  children  as  they  may 
wish. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  cure  yet.  but 
there  now  exists  the  practical  and 
proved  possibility  of  preventing  90  per- 
cent of  all  Tay-Sachs  cases  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  widespread,  effective  mass 
screening  can  eliminate  most  of  the  high 
medical  costs,  unnecessary  deaths,  and 
family  suffering  which  accompany  the 
illness.  Also,  transfer  of  knowledge 
gained  by  Tay-Sachs  research  to  ap- 
proximately 30  other  related  disorders 
would  be  an  added  benefit  of  this  pro- 
gram. Among  other  similar  diseases 
which  doctors  believe  could  benefit  from 
a  screening  program  such  as  this  are 
cystic  fibrosis  and  sickle  ceU  anemia 
both  of  which  are  fatal  to  thousands  of 
Americans  each  year. 

Prom  the  6  mllUon  members  of  the 
American  Jewish  populaUon,  about  100 
•bed  years"  per  year  are  taken  up  by 
Tay-Sachs  patients.  The  total  cost 
which  could  be  almost  totally  foregone 
is  $5,500,000  per  year.  The  total  cost  of 
a  Baltimore- Washington  pilot  screening 
program  Is  approximately  $100  000 
which  Is  about  one-third  the  cost  of 
treating  just  one  Tay-Sachs  child. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  bill  are- 

First,  through  existing  health  centers 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  to  Initiate  volimtary  Tay- 
Sachs  scre«iing  and  counseling  centers 
as  weU  as  Information  dissemination 
programs. 

Second.  $3  million  Is  authorized  to  de- 
velop the  program  and  assemble  the  In- 
formative  material. 

Third,  stipulations  for  those  eligible 
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for  grants,  based  on  exUa 
blood  disorder  proeranu  m 
by  law.  are  set  up. 
Fourth,  all  pwtldpaUon  Is  voluntarr 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  already  2S 
there  Is  a  good  possibility  of  pw^Sl 
90  percent  of  aU  Tav-8»cha  mmLmiL^ 
United  States.  But  for  this  forecMteJT! 
become  reality,  this  procnuni»I|  lT 
made  known  to  all  person*  -^^ 
especially  to  the  medical  prntm 
to  ai:  lay  and  religloua  Jewish 
tlons. 

Alreiidy  this  bUl  has  received  i 
tlal  support  from  various 
concerned    with    effective    imwwmam 
public   health   programs.  "tocladtM 
National  Tay-Suchs  and  Allled^^^ 
Association,   and   the  National 
Tay-Sachs  Foundation 

I  hope  that  my  coUeacMa  oi  i^  w 

tersute  and   Foreign  Q -^i-^"" 

mittee    will    study    this    mm 
extreme  scrutiny,  as  it  la  of  othh 
portance  to  all  involved,  and  brlM  ■ 
legislation  in  the  near  future  vtaieli 
curb  this  dread  "'- 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 


HON.  BIU  FRENZa 

or  MtMmaoTA 
IN  THE  HOi;aB  or  MVaOMKTATIVn 

Wedneadaw.  August  t.  t»73 

os^fL^^^  Mr   Speaker,  on  July 

25  the  Pub! J'  Affairs  Council,  a  profei. 
slonal  organization  of  public  affairs  aatf 
Government  relations  offlcen  of  o«v 
200  major  US  corporations,  tssoed  a  !». 
point  resolution  calling  for  .-efonn*  Id 
political  campaign  Uvis  to  cUminaat 
abuses  and  bring  abou.  lighter  controla 

The  recommendations  of  Uitt  grow  ore 
somewhat  similar  In  conc«|il  to  the  loe- 
ommendatlons  of  the  HoOH  MMMHIraa 
Ta.sk  Force  on  ElecUon  lliterai  aad  to 
the  Senate  bUl  p^aed  rwf i  llo  i  O^ 
vlously  there  arc  many  Afferenna  IB 
detail,  and  differences  In  what  the  MMa- 
tions  figures  should  be.  but  I  believe  tbt 
three  separate  and  independent  ai 
are  unexpectedly  close  In  mhm  and  ( 
tlon. 

I  hope  that  all  three  of 
will  be  of  Interest  to  the  ' 
that  they  wUl  aanre  both  ••  an 
for  speedy  Hoom  oetloo  and  as  ( 
of  possible  elecUMi  rolorai.  T 
mendations  and  report  of  the  1 
fairs  Council  follows : 

RWOMmmMTMMfS  ««• 

Attaom  Cooiicu. 

InMgrtty.  op«xtn«ia  Mtd 
In  thU  nation  s  •l«c(ton  pr<L 
mental  to  tb«  aucoaw  of  our  i 
country  In  snaati 
Mgmenu  of  the  . 
Act   of    1071.    th«  ^  ___ 

fundamental   nniilfum     Bat 
•vents  and  recant  federal  aa4 
Inreatlgatlon*   of    them    have 
the    need    for    further    l«g« 
inents.  Including  tha  rmd 
hJMna  to  inaure  vlooroua   ■        _ 
an/orcement  of  th«  elaetloa  !■«■. 

The  Board  of  EMieeMse  flf 
fairs  CouocU   h^  sdinsnO 
oe^.  studied  tBe  ^MnaMat  ot  i 
poHIk  now  paoOiM  ia  i 
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an  inunedlate  pay  raise  for  Congressmen 
and  top-ranking  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  several  Important  rea- 
sons. Most  important  Is  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  experiencing  one  of  Its  worst 
periods  of  Inflation. 

Food  prices  are  rising  at  astronomical 
rates.  The  cost  of  living  in  general  is  go- 
ing up  rapidly.  Underlying  this  upward 
spiral  in  prices  is  an  ever-increasing  rate 
of  wages  paid  workers  who  are  themselves 
caught  In  an  inflationary  spiral.  It  is  im- 
perative that  this  Congress  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  other  wage  earners  to  hold 
the  line  on  their  salaries. 

Americans  are  already  heavily  bur- 
dened with  the  difficulty  of  enduring  the 
economic  crunch.  To  add  an  additional 
burden  at  this  time  would  be  a  mistake 
in  .iudgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  thing  we  have 
learned  about  the  taxpayer  is  that  he  is 
fair.  He  is  willing  to  assume  a  new  bur- 
den if  he  is  assured  of  the  equity  of  such 
impositions.  While  the  President  Is  seek- 
ing to  hold  the  line  with  a  5.5-percent 
wage  increase  limitation  for  the  workers 
of  America,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
go  far  beyond  that  for  some  5,000  Fed- 
eral employees  among  whom  are  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators. 

Clearly,  by  all  equanimity  some  pay 
increase  will  be  necessary  In  future.  The 
inflation  of  the  last  4  years  has  ravaged 
the  last  increase  granted  Congressmen. 
Many  of  us  send  our  children  to  college, 
face  high  transportation,  and  living  costs 
commuting  back  and  forth  to  our  district 
and  have  many  expenses  peculiar  to  the 
office.  Congressmen,  as  public  servants, 
should  receive  a  pay  raise  every  time  all 
other  Federal  employees  receive  a  salary 
Increase. 

However,  this  year  is  not  the  year  to 
set  any  pay  raises  for  Congressmen.  We 
must  give  the  supreme  example  to  all 
other  workers.  Only  if  wage  earners  cur- 
tail demands  for  higher  wage  settle- 
ments. If  management  restricts  executive 
salaries  and  If  corporations  keep  proflts 
to  realistic  levels,  will  we  have  a  chtmce 
at  licking  this  inflation  gripping  our 
country. 

I  hope  the  significantly  large  vote 
against  yesterday's  pay  raise  proposal 
will  effectively  doom  such  legislation  xm- 
til  next  year.  At  that  time,  if  inflation  is 
In  better  control,  the  economic  outlook 
improving,  and  the  Federal  budget  closer 
to  being  balanced;  then,  a  congressional 
pay  raise  should  be  considered. 


TRIDENT  IS  IMPORTANT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICKIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Detroit 
News  recently  viewed  with  alarm  the  re- 
duction in  funds  for  cur  new  Trident 
submarine  by  the  Sen=>te  in  their  edi- 
torial of  July  23.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  direction  SALT  n  will  take,  and 
further  than  that  we  do  not  know  the 
future  intentions  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  vuiilaterally  re- 
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duce  our  potential  to  properly  defend  our 
coimtry  imtil  we  see  whether  an  era  of 
world  peace  really  lies  ahead  and  more 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  anj-  recipro- 
cal actions  by  Soviet  Russia.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Senators  Platinc  With  Fas 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
on  research  and  development,  which  re- 
cently halved  the  admlnUtratlons  request 
of  $1.7  billion  for  the  Trident,  the  third 
generation  nuclear  weapon  firing  submarine, 
continues  to  outguess  Mr.  Nixon  on  what 
bargaining  chips  he'll  need  to  consununat* 
a  comprehensive  SALT  agreement  before 
1975. 

Its  latest  move  is  to  strike  out  funds  sought 
for  development  of  a  mobUe  missile  launcher. 
The  Pentagon  had  listed  the  need  of  such  a 
launcher  because  of  the  danger  poeed  to  our 
force  of  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles.  That  force 
Is  one  of  our  three  Interdependent  strategic 
weapon  arms  and  Includes  the  original  Mln- 
uteman rocket  and  the  Mlnuteman  3.  which 
Is  a  Mlnuteman  armed  with  three  Indepen- 
dently targetable  warheads  (or  MIRV's) . 

The  danger  Is  posed  by  the  mammoth  8S9 
missile  which  the  Russians  can  arm  with  a 
2S-megaton  warhead,  by  far  the  moat  de- 
structive weapon  in  existence.  So  far  the 
Russians  have  not  mastered  the  art  of 
MIRVlng  the  889.  If  they  do.  they  could 
MIRV  their  SS9"s  and  target  them  on  our 
Mlnuteman  force  based  In  hardened  sUoa 
around  the  country.  Our  force  could  prob- 
ably be  wiped  out. 

So,  Mr.  Nixon  has  four  pooelble  options 
open  to  him:  dismantle  all  or  part  of  the 
Mlnuteman  force:  defend  the  force  with 
ABM's,  an  action  which  currently  Is  barred 
by  last  year's  Interim  SALT  pact;  super- 
harden  the  silos  by  sinking  them  in  layers 
of  natural  hard  rock  which  would  make  them 
less  vulnerable  to  attack:  or  put  the  Minute- 
men  on  mobile  launchers,  also  to  make  them 
less  vulnerable. 

The  first  option  would  demand  some  reci- 
procity from  Moscow  which  Is  not  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  easily.  We  could  compensate 
by  placing  more  reliance  on  newer  sub- 
marines and  the  new  Bl  bomber.  But  both 
are  not  yet  out  of  the  development  stage 
and  probably  could  not  be  deployed  much 
before  1980.  If  the  sUos  are  superharriened 
the  Russians  could  counter  by  Improving  the 
accuracy  of  their  SS9's. 

So  the  mobUe  launcher  Is  an  essential  op- 
tion at  this  stage  of  SALT  negotiating.  Yet  a 
subcommittee  which  has  never  experienced 
bargaining  with  the  Russians  thinks  It  has 
the  responslbUlty  of  striking  bargaining 
chips  from  Mr.  NUon's  hands.  That  Is  a  sure- 
fire prescription  for  SALT  disaster. 
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SMEAR  THE  PRESIDENT-COMMIT- 
TEE GOAL— THE  PRESS  FOL- 
LOWS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NZW    JCRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Show- 
down," is  the  title  of  the  cover  story  1p 
this  week's  Newsweek  magazine.  You 
and  I  both  know  that  this  magazine  Is 
published  by  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
which  is  "hell-bent"  on  destrojrlng  the 
President.  In  fact,  they  are  trying  so  bird 
that  one  would  get  the  impresfion  that 
they  are  an  adjunct  to  the  Sen-  te  Water- 
gate Committee. 

In  this  week's  feature  story  there  are 


10  Instaoco  whtn  quota*  art  MtrftoM 
to  such  pMpIt  M  •oM  mld««»t«rBlZ 
publican  fknator."  or  A  "OOf  tamtn^ 
tlve  on  tho  Bn."  and  IMi  «w  to  fML 
•  one  somewhat  hyperbolic  vmrty  prob- 
and they  go  on  and  on. 

In  the  artlcJe  ttM  author  or  authvi 
say  that—  ^" 

HU  (NUon'a) 

unpreoMtontad  twt  «t 


We  can  look  at  thli  . 

dent's  eyes  and  say  that  _ 

not  the  President,  Initiated 

test    I  will  comment  moce  on  thM 

shortly. 

Readlnt  aJooc.  oim  finds  that 

Khrltchman 
wronedolng    in   Wei 
John  Dean  aa4 

iMfUMMld 
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DmoriniAud  mm 

rat  M  •■Mil  I      «M  iGSSm er  m  mmm^iRf^i  «•  •». 


Now.  for 

understand  why.  tiie  , 

tee  have  set  Dean  one  ^ _„ 

the  testimony  of  others  does  aol  Jftt  u_ 
what  he  had  to  say.  It  Is  op&n  te  qwMn 
and.  as  Senator  Iwovre  aaid.  "Wt*  a 
liar."  John  Dean.  I  am  ceavlBead.  li  eel 
to  save  John  Dmb  and  bo  mmmN  cf 
ftpolocy  on  his  bihdlf  li  fOtH  l»  «Mt 
that  fact. 

Contlnulns  their  attack  on  Bhrlkl^ 
man.  Nevtweok  mst  be  "von  Urn  Mtmtt 
In  the  hearlBc  roon.  and  netthw  dM  I* 
blanket  proNtillom  of 
I  have  already  watmMtam^ 

him  a  liar.  New     . 

was  not  alone  on  the  commtttce     ., 

were  the  friends  Mr  Ehrllchman  did 

win?  In  a  later  ilecy.  «•  find  tiMI  ttt 

hardly  ever  gavelod  down  bgr  Chiti^m 
ERviif.   wM  eonpoacd   ol   "Uammm'T 

LomeOreene.  wvll-knowaMOMMlwli 
liberal  causes,  and  John  sad  TM»  L»- 
non— need  I  aay  anythtnc  about  thm 
two? 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I  wtU  not 
The  reporting  ts  questionable.  cootrt««A 
fabricated,  slanted,  and  whoQjr 
sible 

William  8.  WhlU  has 

ments  for  the  Republican 

committee  newsletter  and  I 

them  to  my  colle— ues.  Mr  White  < 
another  viewpoint  about  what .  . 
calls  an  unprecedented  IhI  of 

(•y  wuuaa  •.  WfeMe> 

PTMtdent  tttaam  «■■■ 

support  of  the  cewitoy 

pear  before  tlM  SeaaU  Walwiate 

tee  or  to  allow  u  to  wade  tarough  the  «•• 

fidentlal  fliea  and  tapes  of  lite  White  ■«•■» 

Whether  ba  wtU.  In  fact,  receive  tftat  le- 
aped and  support  from  the  •^ukMe  a*  •■• 
can  poMloly  aey  at  this  potnt.  <)■•  «|pM- 
cant  thing,  however.  It  plain  aireedy  life  B 
that  whatever  tbe  people  may  taink  of  Ma 
Pr-sldent's   actlB«.  Uia  Qmiiu  NaaUlaMB 

the  caaa  of  tamm  Miafeae— aad  dHiV 
thankful  that  be  be*  dMe  Jeal  whet  be  tm 
done. 

For  It  Is  perfectly   to  clear,   la  b«fe*  • 
favorite  NUonlan 
Conatltutton  the 
ever   to   seek    to  put   Iha 
t7nlted  Statea  In   it*  wttz 
right  whatever  to  dig  into  ble 
fil»<i.  whateTer  mlcht  be  ita 

Moreo'er.    ^MMt: 
who  are   reacMeq  fee  t^.  llknali 
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stench  of  political  expediency  permeates 
John  Mitchell's  personal  finding. 

While  the  Justice  Department  titillates 
us  with  glimmers  that  it  might  reopen 
the  Kent  case,  I  believe  the  only  hope 
of  candor  concerning  Kent  is  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  to  conduct  its  own 
investigation  of  the  Justice  Department's 
handling  of  the  matter. 

Douglas  Pike,  writing  in  an  issue  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  recently  offered  his 
thoughts  on  the  Kent  State  case. 

I  include  his  article  in  the  Rxcoro  at 
this  time  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Watbusatx  and  Kznt-State:   Two  Facks  or 

Justice 

(By  Douglas  A.  Pike) 

The  wound  that  Is  Watergate  will  heal  in 
time,  and  the  body  politic  may  eventually 
be  sounder  for  the  whole  operation.  The  cut- 
ting edge  of  truth  has  reached  a  threshold 
In  probing  the  murky  remains  of  criminals 
and  accomplices  where  the  force  of  events 
vUl  carry  It  onward. 

The  stench  Is  thick,  the  sickness  deep,  but 
the  system  of  Justice  has  the  momentum.  It 
will  be  a  field  day  for  law  and  order,  and 
a  bad  day  for  some  of  Its  loud  proponents. 

The  venom  at  a  college  town  in  Ohio  three 
years  ago  received  a  different  treatment.  The 
aftermath  of  that  sunny  May  4  at  Kent  State 
demanded  much  in  time,  less  in  truth.  It 
left  a  festering  wound  that  should  be  ex- 
amined !n  the  light  of  Watergate,  even 
though  the  time  for  justice  at  Kent  may 
have  passed.  The  politicized  Justice  that 
wrapped  up  the  tragedy  with  glib  homilies 
and  regrets  may  provide  a  lesson  for  us  now. 

The  Kent  crimes  were  easy  prey  to  ob- 
fuscation.  In  1970  the  nation  was  indignant 
over  the  growing  student  strike  against  the 
President's  invasion  in  Cambodia.  There  had 
been  violence  the  weekend  before  Monday's 
campus  rally.  Protestors  hurled  rocks  and 
obsenlties  after  the  National  Guard  broke 
up  the  Monday  rally.  The  besieged  Guards- 
men were  unlike  the  sneaky  Watergate  gang, 
and  their  victims  were  "campus  bums,"  not 
defenseless  Democrats. 

Yet  the  search  for  truth  began  h(^>efully. 
The  FBI  investigation  rejected  Guard  claims 
of  sniper  Ore.  and  placed  all  but  two  of  the 
protesters  down  a  slope,  nearly  the  length 
of  a  football  field  away  when  the  killing 
began.  The  Scranton  Commission  labeled 
the  deaths  "unnecessary,  unwarranted  and 
Inexcusable."  But  the  reality  of  public  opin- 
ion asserted  Itself  with  the  state  grand  Jury's 
Indictment  of  one  professor  and  24  students 
and  outsiders. 

That  reality  finally  closed  in  on  the  search 
for  truth  in  1971.  Ohio's  failure  to  act  against 
the  National  Guard  had  left  a  possible  con- 
spiracy as  one  of  the  few  grounds  for  Fed- 
eral action.  Then  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  annoimced  on  August  13,  1971,  that 
there  would  be  no  Federal  grand  jury.  Amid 
words  of  sympathy  to  the  parents,  Mitchell 
said  "there  is  no  credible  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy between  National  Guardsmen  to 
shoot  students  on  the  campus."  He  bad  found 
no  conspiracy. 

Against  the  bureaucratic  Inaction  of  re*- 
sponslble  persons,  one  man  has  stood  tall  for 
jTistlce.  An  Insurance  agent  In  New  York, 
Peter  Davles,  had  no  connection  with  those 
who  fell  at  Kent.  He  Immersed  himself  in 
thousands  of  hours  of  research  on  the  kill- 
ings, and  submitted  a  227-page  "Appeal  for 
Justice"  to  the  government  two  months  be- 
fore Mitchell's  decision  to  drop  the  case. 

The  report  showed  contradictions  In  state- 
ments to  the  FBI  and  in  testimony  before 
the  state  grand  Jiiry  and  the  Scranton  Com- 
mission. Davles  charged  a  conspiracy  among 
eight  to  10  National  Guard  meml)ers  to  shoot 
certain  demonstrators,  followed  by  a  con- 
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spiracy  of  silence  to  cover  up  the  facts.  He 
argued  that  a  Federal  grand  jury's  power  to 
grant  inununlty  from  prosecution  would  pro- 
duce someone  willing  to  reveal  the  truth. 

Davles  still  hopes  to  force  out  the  facts. 
He  has  carried  on,  undaunted  by  the  Grand 
Jury's  whitewash  or  Mitchell's  eyewash.  A 
National  Guard  member  has  sued  him  for  93 
million  because  of  his  charges,  yet  Davtes  will 
publish  a  book  this  month  based  on  his  re- 
search. His  fragile  hope  lies  in  the  poasl- 
billty  of  a  congressional  Investigation. 

The  memory  of  May  4  has  faded  for  most 
Americans,  but  Davles  is  prodded  on  by  the 
sp)ectre  of  unnecessary,  unwarranted  and  in- 
excusable death  three  years  ago  today.  Jeff 
Miller  lay  dead  270  feet  from  the  Guardsmen, 
shot  through  the  mouth.  Allison  Krause.  Bill 
Schroeder  and  Sandy  Scheuer  lay  dying,  even 
farther  away.  Dean  Kehier  fell  badly  hurt  at 
300  feet,  shot  in  the  back. 

One  year  ago  in  the  Dally  Kent  Stater. 
Peter  Davies  reflected  on  the  failure  of  jus- 
tice at  Kent.  On  the  third  anniversary  of 
those  deaths,  his  words  can  be  directed  to 
the  present  quagmire.  "Our  laws  and  Judi- 
ciary are  the  backbone  of  this  free  society 
Break  it  for  the  sake  of  political  expedience 
and  institutional  imagery  and  our  society 
will  be  as  crippled  as  young  Dean  Kebler  Is 
for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Douglas  Pike  is  a  San  Franc;sco-based 
writer. 
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HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  period  of  rising  food  prices,  I  think 
we  are  often  tempted  to  search  for  a  cul- 
prit. We  assume  that  someone  must  be 
to  blame  for  these  soaring  prices.  That 
someone  is  certainly  not  the  small 
farmer. 

As  evidence  I  offer  a  recent  article 
from  the  Detroit  Sunday  News  discussing 
the  experience  of  a  young  couple  in  my 
district  who  are  striving  to  earn  a  living 
from  dairy  farming.  More  than  3  years 
ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron  Beatty  of  Lapeer 
County,  Mich.,  abfmdoned  the  confine- 
ment of  the  city  and  decided  to  gamble 
on  "the  good  country  life."  This  experi- 
ence h£is  taught  them  that  dairy  farming 
is  a  demanding  enterprise  In  which  ex- 
penses can  easily  outstrip  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  comments  of 
the  Beatty  family  are  not  unusual  among 
Michigan  dairy  farmers,  and  for  this 
reason  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

Lapezx  Da»t  FAKMn  Losxs  tflO.OOO  Oamslino 
ON  TH«  "Good  Countut  Lirx" 

(By  Doug  Bradford) 

Ron  Beatty,  a  farmer,  calls  himself  a  rural 
gambler. 

He  has  run  a  940,000  debt  to  980,000  In 
three  years,  and  at  the  rate  he's  going  U 
afraid  he'll  be  out  of  business  In  six  months. 

The  story  of  how  Beatty,  39.  took  his  pretty 
wife,  Joan,  30.  from  suburban  Warren  to  the 
Lapeer  County  countryside  is  the  old  one  of 
dreams  versus  reality. 

Unfortunately,  as  Beatty  will  teU  you.  It's 
tough  to  make  a  buck  down  on  the  farm — a 
premise  substantiated  by  the  State  Agricul- 
ture Department's  marketing  division. 

The  average  farm  Income  Is  93,393,  said 
Forrest  Strand,  the  division's  acting  direc- 
tor. "That's  Just  not  enough,"  he  added.  "A 


tractor  alone  coau  9104)00,  and 
lot  more  equlpoMot 

He's  not  telliac  BeaMy 
equipment   "wltH   tbe  hely  tt  ay 
banker  "  Is  one  of  tlM  wAjra  tm 
sizable  debt. 

"If  I  wanted  to  tony  a  Mafeia*  N 
cost  9SS  000.  about  Um  pfM*  tt  a 
In  the  suburbe,"  Beatty 

Beatty.  a  Royal  0*k  8: 
a  halrdreaaer  decided  to  ttm^m 
ment  of  the  sprawlu^  OMlMpalto  S^ 
ago  for  life  of  open  air,  winaht— 
fully,  their  fortune 

Today,    they    said.    tiMy    af«   | 
continued  working  for  the  Of* 
and  she  one  day  a  «M 
They  don't  think  tlwy  WMd  baiw  aade  n 
far  as  they  have,  otharwtM. 

Their   9e-acre   spread   oa    a   din 
few  mllee  east  of  North 
empty  for  about 

at  "about  a  doaen"  teadlag  tnativ 
fore  they  could  buy  it 

One   of   the 
chance  on  a  buaiMM  tliey 
was  because  few 
ing.  especially 

Strand  satd  aoat  of  «fe» 
4a  or  armt,  with  tBa 
35-64  bracket.  T 
finding   more 
responsibility   today   la 
St  ruction  work. 

The  Beattys  have  trta4 
Ing  dairy  farmers    TlWf 
at  9525  each,  graduatty 
to4« 

They  expect  to 
with  that 

In  fact.  Beatty  mM  if  t» 
to  depreciate  his  holdlnge  at 
he  wouldn't  hava  ■howa  aay 
(arming  Rls  loaaM.  ■       ' 
Uon,  were  90,000  tiM 
second,  he  said. 

Tbe  Beattya  tay 
•aide  from  thoir 
erty.  equipmont 

There  are  other 
may  vary  with  th* 
Perhapa  moat  si 
the  draatlc  prtca 
high   in   protein 
creasing  the  milk  yield 

"I  paid  about 
fall,  and  now  I'm 
a*  high  aa  OMO,"  Baatty 

"When  I  swltcbed  lo  a  loe>et  prieed 
with  lees  protein  ay  dally 
TOO  pounds.  That  eoet  as 

Some  cows.  Beattv  •« 
produce  as  much  mUk  with  a 
diet.  So  be  bad  to  switch 

Beatty  selU  bis  allk  at  afenM  i»% 
a  quart,   but   the   feed,   bs 
about  9v^  cents  for  every  aam  «f 

Both   he   and   ThMMa 
County  agricultural  agmt,  datoa  Beatty 
make  any  monsy  on  tha  tom-tamt  t 
ence. 

There    u   too   aucb   overhead 
medicine,  vetsrtaartaa's  fees.  ei. 
so  oo 

One  bad  day  at  ths  faraa.  Bsaity  laid 
of  his  9535  cows  calvad.  h«t 
died.  Re  had  a  flat  tlM  «■  Mi 
a  motor  on  his  truck  aad  a  htrsd 
over  a  new  bay  wagoa  la  a  M9  af 
maneuvering. 

'How  much  caa  fwt  taftar*  ha 
went  Into  the  booM  for 
out  of  the  bottle 

Beatty  points  out  that  ha  haa  BO 
reprsssnt   him   wbea   tb 
gets  no  overtime  for  tha  li 
puts  in  on  hla  seven 

"There's  no  paid 
"When  the  cows  ars  ready  to  bo 
better  be  there  to 
dont  understand  dayUgM 
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Thus,  a  new  era  began,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  under  National  Commandant 
Maurice  A.  lUch,  gained  greatly  In  national 
stature.  (Before  he  was  to  pass  away  In  1972, 
nich  would  be  accorded  the  title  of  "Grand 
Old  Man  of  the  Marine  Corps  League"  be- 
cause of  his  great  spirit  and  many  faithful 
years  of  prior  and  subsequent  national 
■ervlce). 

Although  several  detachments  of  the 
League  had  auxiliaries  for  years  It  was  not 
lutll  the  14tb  National  Convention  In  Akron 
In  1937  that  the  Marine  Corps  League  Auxil- 
iary was  chartered  as  a  national  subsidiary 
organization.  The  first  National  President 
was  Marian  L.  Harper  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1942  League  Commandant  Chris  Cun- 
ningham and  National  Adjutant-Paymaster 
Steve  Brown  started  publication  of  a  monthly 
tabloid,  the  Marine  Corps  League  Bulletin. 
It  quickly  won  the  approval  of  thQ.jKember- 
■blp  and  before  long  had  a  press  run  of 
45,000  with  some  editions  being  32  pages. 
From  1924-1940,  League  news  bad  been  car- 
ried in  the  pages  of  Leatherneck  Magazine. 
But  from  1942  on,  the  League  published  its 
own  paper  or  magazine,  with  the  banner 
years  being  1942-60  under  C\innlngham  and 
Brown. 

In  1943,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Wood  of  Ohio  and  Alexander  7.  Ormsby  of 
New  Jersey,  the  League  spearheaded  a  drive 
for  proper  post-war  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  in  the  area  of  Rehabilitation.  This 
embraced  the  setting  up  of  clearing  hotises 
In  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  by  business 
ho\ues  and  industrial  leaders.  Veterans  were 
given  vocational  guidance  and  efforts  were 
made  to  place  them  in  the  type  of  work  for 
which  they  were  best  fitted.  The  services  of 
medical  specialists  were  enlisted  for  those 
•ufferlng  from  rare  diseases  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  secure  treatment  for 
tbem  at  nominal  cost,  far  below  regular  fees. 

THX   TKBO    DBCADK,    1944-53 

The  League  achieved  its  membership  high 
tficrtly  after  World  War  n  when  27,664  were 
carried  on  the  rolls  under  League  Comman- 
dant Thomas  Sweeney  of  Illinois. 

Under  Commandant  Alan  Stevenson  of  New 
Ywk  in  194fi  the  Marine  Corps  League  was 
accorded  the  privilege  of  representing  Ma- 
rines before  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  in  presenting  claims  and  obtaining  vet- 
•rans  rights.  Florence  E.  O'  Leary  of  Ohio  be- 
came the  first  Service  Officer. 

The  following  year  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  exempted  the  Marine  Corps  League 
from  income  tax  payments.  The  Service  also 
declared  that  Its  Auxiliary  units  would  be 
deductible.  Income  tax  items. 

With  the^^end  of  World  War  n  America 
turned  its  focus  on  its  returning  disabled 
veterans.  League  and  Auxiliary  members  and 
representatives  of  other  groups  visited  them 
In  VA  hospitals,  volunteering  their  free-time 
tn  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  To  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  these  volunteers,  the 
Veterans  Administration  Vol\intary  Service 
(VAVS)  program  was  created.  The  League 
and  Auxiliary  supported  the  VAVS  program 
ftom  the  beginning,  and  continue  to  do  so 
today.  27  years  later,  as  a  program  that  lit- 
erally goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League. 

'In  1944.  a  Marine  Corps  recuperation  cen- 
ter tn  Oregon  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
League  when  Leaguers  from  Portland  tried 
to  obtain  recreational  equipment  for  return- 
ing veterans  of  the  Pacific  campaigns.  An 
almost  spontaneous  League  effort  to  assist 
the  Marine  Barracks.  Klamath  Falls,  resulted. 
League  and  Auxiliary  detachments  across  the 
country  sent  the  needed  equipment,  and 
funds  for  other  recreational  purposes.  LX. 
Plttinger  of  Oregon  became  a  full-time 
League  Service  Officer  there.  The  concerted 
effort  remained  through  the  cloae  of  the 
Barracks  two  years  later. 

following  World  War  II  the  Marine  C<»rps 
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League  adopted  a  project  for  the  erection  of 
the  heroic -sized  bronze  statue  of  the  flag 
raising  on  Iwo  Jima  by  Felix  DeWeldon  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  Congress  approved  of 
the  project,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
provided  the  land,  the  Fine  Arts  Commtaslon 
approved  the  design,  and  the  VS.  Biartne 
Corps  favored  the  project  all  the  way.  All 
that  was  needed  was  for  the  League  to  come 
up  with  the  anticipated  cost  of  9260,000.  This 
proved  to  be  a  Oargantuan  fund-raising  task 
for  which  the  League  was  not  organized.  Na- 
tional Liaison  Officer,  Colonel  Jean  W.  Mo- 
reau,  USMC  (Ret.),  then  formed  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  the  Marine  Corpa  War 
Memorial  Foundation.  Inc.,  which  raised  the 
money  from  regular  Marine  Corps  units.  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  (Inactive),  and  other 
sources.  League  and  Auxiliary  contributions 
exceeded  97.000.  Pinal  coats  were  placed  at 
nearly  one  million  dollars.  When  the  monu- 
ment, erected  to  the  memory  of  our  com- 
rades who  have  fallen  on  all  the  fields  of  bat- 
tle in  Marine  Corps  history,  was  dedicated 
on  November  10th  1964,  National  Comman- 
dant Oeorge  K.  Shamgochlan  of  Massachu- 
setts and  other  distinguished  Leaguers  were 
in  attendance.  In  1960,  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  and  the  resultant  mobilization 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  cut  a  wide  swath 
through  the  ranks  of  the  30%  of  the  mem- 
bership was  called  up.  Whole  detachments 
were  mothballed  while  its  members  went  off 
to  war.  Every  issue  of  the  League  Bulletin 
carried  names  of  Leaguers  killed  in  action. 
Some  of  these  Marines  held  office  on  the 
department  level. 

Throughout  this  decade  the  League  con- 
tinued to  back  legislation  of  importance  to 
the  Corps.  It  fought  unification  and  the 
abolishment  of  transfer  of  the  US  Marine 
Corps  to  the  Army.  In  the  battle  to  make  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  and  Brigadier 
General  James  P.  S.  Devereux.  USMC  (Ret.), 
the  hero  of  Wake  Island,  testified  in  their  in- 
dividual capacities  as  representatives  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League,  rather  than  as  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  which  they  were.  Their 
testimony,  and  thousands  of  letters  to  con- 
gressmen from  Leaguers,  helped  to  turn  the 
tide  of  victory. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  Cooununism,  the 
League  conducted  nationwide  Americanism 
drives  and  engaged  in  educational  work 
through  the  mediiun  of  speakers  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

THK  roTTSTH  oiCAOS,  ies4-e3 

In  order  that  the  League  might  be  suitably 
represented  at  ceremonies  in  holidays  and 
other  important  occasions,  two  area  Marines. 
John  P.  Lester  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Raymond  B.  Butts  of  Virginia,  formed 
the  Leagrue's  National  Guard  of  Honor.  Ap- 
propriately uniformed,  the  Guard  appeared 
nvmierous  times  throughout  the  decade  at 
parades,  funerals,  and  other  significant  occa- 
sions at  the  call  of  the  national  Commandant 
where  the  National  Colors  were  presented. 

One  of  the  League's  key  programs  de- 
veloped during  this  period.  The  Marine 
Corps  League  Foundation  Fund,  conceived 
and  led  by  Herbert  Rose  and  Claude  H. 
Downing  of  Florida,  was  created  to  assist  cer- 
tain qualified  persons  in  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion above  or  equivalent  of  the  scholastic 
high  school  level.  First  presented  at  the  33rd 
National  Convention  in  Miami  in  1966.  the 
Foundation  Fund  was  approved  the  follow- 
ing year  at  the  convention  in  San  Jose.  Cali- 
fornia. Through  the  present  time  all  funds 
received  by  the  Foundation  are  still  Intact. 

Out  of  a  desire  to  recognize  its  own.  the 
League,  in  1959,  instituted  the  National 
Marine  of  the  Year  Award.  The  first  recipient 
was  I.  D.  Hale  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  out- 
standing efforts  tn  League  and  veterans 
affairs.  There  were  several  subsequent  years 
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wliere   no  award 
found  qualified  fW 

This  dacada 
tlon  of  a 

ClOi 

C<»i>s  officials.  Tba 
enlng  of  ralatloea 
General    WaUaee    M. 
Leagua    under 
felicitous  beglnnfg  11 

With  the  adv«a«  tl 
Lsafus  threw  Its 
Action  Fund  for 
Marine  Corpa 
of  aeUve  Marias  Osrpa  I 
east  Asia,  tba 
untold 

Action  Fund  for  OHMr»l  Lav  Watfa  mm  U 
waging  his  importaat  'otlwr 

On    a    note   of   pride 
patriot  Lsm  and  valor.' 
lary  taamed  np  tn  IMS  lo  < 
gates  to  tba  groua^i  of  tt«  I 
Foundation   In  VMaf 
National  rmiifinniiBl  BvrtMl  9- 
of   Michigan   and 
Robinson  of  New 
monies  which  were  attended  by 
ing  civilian  and  mUttary 
cation  cotncldad  wttb  the 
tlonal    Convention    la    nearby 
Pennsylvania. 

The   fifth   decade  saw   tbe 
Lsagua  adopt  Its  two  great  Toath 
Tooac  Marines,  and  Toutb  PHysleal 

Originating  as  an  Idea  of  tta  Wnm  City 
Memorial  concept  grew  an4  «•■  tHSMtfly  ee- 

olutlon    of    tbe    41al 
meeting  in  WtohHa  la  II 
Daugh«Jty      _  «.*-»-_ 

Th9  flrSl^dl: 
Steve  Zurar  of  ( 
rram  for  y^tbs  ^17  ( 
basic  to  the  davatepaoM  of  To 
dtlaenshlp.  le 
school:  home  and  < 
habits:  character:  and  drUI  llB  ■••••  » 
"Our  Youth  ts  tte  roturo  "  By  «oeaios  oa« 
over  8.000  Yoaag  Mwtooa  were  earoOod  la 
65  detachments  tesalotf  ta  SI  Kaloa, 

League's    two    ev«r-«^paaMBS    VMMH    9*^ 

grams,  was  adopted  by  tt*  LOMfa*  M  <lM  IWT 

Mid -Tear   Staff    UmtUm  *» 

ginla.  The  program  bad  been  a 

in   Ohio,   where   tn    IMS.  tt 

Medal    from    tbe 

Valley  Forge  "for  out 

to    the    youth    of    junior    and    senior 

school  age  through  Ite  phyeical  Staeoa  pf^ 

gram  •• 

Walter  A.  Ctaurchtll  of  Ohio,  tha  MdHT  of 
the  Youth  Physical  maooa  PNgpoM  of  Ift* 
Marine  Corpe  League,  oeaoatead  ttw  pn^ttm, 
largely  finanood  tt  thnrngh  tu  derelopmeMal 
stages,  and  serreo  today  as  Its  National  Chair- 
man The  program  la  eurroBtty 
30  states  with  a  potenUal  of  ta» 
more  youths  parttctpattng  TTie  goal  of 
million  vouths  partlelpattna  by  IVTt,  I 
300th  blrthdate  of  the  US 
been  establUhad. 

To  help  finance  beth  Iba  To 
and   the  Youth 
ChurchUl.  a  Past  Hatleaal 
veloped   the  United  Staloa 
Foundation  tn  19M  This  oarofony  < 
Foundation  provides  support  for 
youth  activities  soonsored  by 
oriented  organisations   It  baa 
the  League's  youth  pr 
out  undue  concern  for 
ensure  their  suoceaa 

At  the  1971   MM-Tear  Staff  Meeting  tM 
Leag\ie's  Board  of  Trustees  ««Oad  le  i 
Marine  Corps'  desires  that  Ikova  be 
a    United    States    Orient esi  lug 
(USOF) .  This  was  reaarmsd  at  ths  1*71 
tlonal  Convanttoa  la  ■■■  Aaloala. 
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foreign  observer  with  respect  to  the  style 
and  performance  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee. I  insert  the  text  of  the  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  PoLmcAL  Posse  Running  the  Amzsican 

Inquisition 

(By  Bernard  Levin) 

I  h»ve  Just  come  back  from  ten  days  or 
BO  In  America,  where  I  watched  a  good  deal 
of  the  Senate  Inquiry  Into  the  Watergate 
affair;  the  proceedings  are  being  carried  live 
and  In  full  on  television,  with  generous 
repetition  In  the  evenings.  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  viewing  figures  the  business  Is 
getting,  but  It  must  certainly  run  Into  mll- 
IVons,  perhaps  tens  or  scores  of  millions.  And 
It  la  Just  about  the  most  scandalous  viola- 
tion of  every  standard  of  Jvistlce  to  take 
place  in  a  free  society  since  the  Southern 
gentry  abandoned  lynching  as  their  favourite 
outdoor  sport. 

Mencken  called  the  United  States  Senate 
<and  In  a  piece  commiserating  with  Presi- 
dents on  8<Mne  of  the  burdens  of  their  office, 
at  that)  "the  windiest  and  most  tedious 
group  of  men  In  Christendom",  and  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  changed  much,  except  for 
the  worse,  since  his  day.  To  start  with,  the 
conduct  of  the  Chairman,  Senator  Sam  Ervln, 
is  so  deplorable  that  the  lack  of  any  serloxis 
protest  against  his  behaviour  Is  In  Itself  a 
measure  of  the  loss  of  nerve  on  the  part  of 
so  many  distinguished  Americans,  In  the 
press,  the  academic  world  and  politics  Itself, 
who  would  once.  In  slmUar  clrcvunstances, 
have  been  campaigning  vigorously  to  bring 
him  to  heel.  (As  far  as  I  know,  nobody  has 
even  bothered  to  draw  pointed  attention — 
or  unpointed  attention,  for  that  matter— to 
the  fact  that  Ervln  Is  up  for  re-election  next 

year.) 

Senator  Ervln,  in  his  chairmanship  of  the 
committee,  has  clearly  determined  on  two 
things.  First  Is  that  he  Is  going  to  play  the 
role  of  simple  ol'  Sam  Ervln  from  Dogpatch, 
North  Carolina,  first  cousin  to  Mammy  Yo- 
k\im  and  dispenser  of  the  same  brand  of 
homespun  wisdom  that  grows  'way  down 
among  the  grassroots.  He  does  not  (at  least 
he  didn't  while  1  was  watching)  actually 
chew  tobacco  and  spit  the  Juice  Into  a  brass 
aplttoon,  snap  his  galluses  or  use  a  fly- 
swatter,  but  the  mugging  and  grimacing,  the 
posturing  and  posing  and  hamming,  which 
would  get  the  sixteenth  spear-carrler  from 
the  left  flung  out  of  Barclays  Bank  Musical 
and  Dramatic  Society  even  If  his  father  was 
the  chairman.  Indicate,  as  clearly  as  If  he 
had  a  sign  up  admitting  as  much,  that  he 
Is  having  a  whale  of  a  time  In  his  first  ex- 
perience of  nationwide  limelight,  and  that 
he  not  only  knows  when  the  cameras  are  on 
him.  but  exactly  when  they  start  to  move  In 
for  a  close-up.  .  ^^.    ^     , 

One  of  the  sadder  phenomena  of  this  busi- 
ness Is  the  way  In  which  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment of  America,  In  Its  Insatiable  greed 
for  President  Nixon's  destruction,  has  tried 
to  suggest  that  Ervln  is  a  kind  of  reincar- 
nation of  Clarence  Darrow,  which  would  be 
all  very  well  If  It  were  not  for  his  record  of 
implacable  opposition  to  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, and,  incidentally,  his  no  less  consistent 
record  of  support  for  the  American  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.   (But  the  American  lib- 
eral— or.  more  correctly,  pseudo-liberal — es- 
tablishment does  not  mind  how  muddy  Is 
the  stick  with  which  It  beats  Its  devU-flgures; 
Senator  WUllam  Pulbrlght.  whose  record  on 
clvll-rlghts  legislation  Is  hardly  less  lament- 
able   than    Ervln's.    and    who    topped    even 
this   sorry   aspect   of   his   career   when   he 
sneered  that  It  couldn't  possibly  matter  to  a 
Vietnamese  peasant  whether  he  lived  imder 
a  Communist  or  a  non-Communist  Govern- 
ment,  was  the  great   hero   of   the   sloppier 
American  left,  whose  concern  with  Negroes 
and  Vietnamese  alike  was  In  many  cases  a 
good  deal  less  than  their  enjoyment  of  the 


nice,  warm  feeling  their  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  gave  them.) 

Worse,  however,  than  Senator  Brvln's 
yoktmii-hokum  Is  the  way  In  which  he  was 
clearly  decided  that  some  of  those  appearing 
before  him  under  suspicion  of  various  mal- 
practices are  heroes,  and  some  villains.  Mr. 
Maurice  Stans.  for  Instance,  was  a  villain;  his 
Interrogation  (and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
committee  seem  to  take  their  cue  from  Brvln. 
or  at  least  to  realize  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting their  own  bread  in  any  political  gravy 
that  might  be  going)  was  relentless,  entirely 
hostile  and  plainly  based  on  an  assumption 
that  Stans  was  guUty  of  everything  of  which 
he  was  accused  and  a  good  deal  more  be- 
sides. The  odious  Mr.  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder. 
however,  who  followed  Mr.  Stans  before  the 
committee,  was  a  hero;  Ervln  and  others — 
especially  the  ridiculous  and  maudlin  LoweU 
Welcker,  who  looked  several  times  as  though 
he  was  going  to  cry  at  his  own  benignity — 
fell  over  themselves  to  congratiUate  Ma- 
gruder on  being  a  fine,  upstanding  young 
man  with  a  splendid  future  In  front  of  him 
despite  this  setback. 

The  technique,  of  course,  was  exactly  the 
one  used  by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  Those 
who  stood  up  to  him,  denied  his  accusations 
and  refused  to  ImpUcate  anybody  else,  were 
torn  to  pieces;  those  who  agreed  with  every- 
thing he  said  otuI  hastened  to  add  the  namss 
of  others  were  given  an  easy  passage  and 
congratulated  at  the  end  of  their  session.  So 
It  was  with  Stans  and  Magruder.  The  former 
admitted  nothing  and  pointed  the  finger  at 
nobody:  the  Utter  readily  agreed  on  his  own 
complicity  in  crime,  and  sprinkled  hatfulls 
of  names,  about  with  cheerful  abandon. 
Their  respective  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Ervln  and  his  posse  was  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  lesson  Uugbt  by  Mc- 
Carthy had  been  learnt. 

But  there  Is  a  wider,  and  more  Important, 
aspect  of  this  scandal  that  needs  examina- 
tion, though  before  turning  to  It  I  cannot 
resUt  one  digression.  In  the  direction  of  yet 
another  member  of  the  Errtn  committee.  I 
nearly  fell  out  of  my  chair  when  the  wizened 
face  of  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  came  up 
on    the    screen.    For    this   Talmadge    Is    no 
stranger  to  constitutional  Irregularity.  Apart 
from  being  one  of  the  worst  opponents  of 
Negro  rights  In  Congress,  he  was  once  guilty 
of  an  action  from  which  Huey  Long  himself 
might    have    flinched.    Herman    Talmadge^s 
father,    Eugene,    was   Governor    of    Georgia 
(and  also  used  to  campaign  for  white  su- 
premacy and  against  Negro  advancement); 
after  one  re-election  of  the  post,  however.  In 
1947,  he  died  before  being  Inaugixrated.  The 
state  constitution  provided  for  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  (that  U,  the  deputy)   to  suc- 
ceed. In  such  circumstances,  to  the   unex- 
pired term.  Talmadge  Junior,  however,  backed 
by  his  tame  state  legislature,  demanded  the 
governorship  for  hlmseU  and  seized  the  state 
capltol  and  posted  armed  guards  to  keep  the 
rightful  governor  out.  And  now  here  he  was. 
quoting  Woodrow  Wilson  and  plainly  deter- 
mined to  put  down  sin:  It  was  like  the  town 
harlot  reporting  the  clergyman's  son  to  the 
poUce  for  kissing  his  girl  goodnight  In  the 
church  doorway. 

Such  grotesquerles  make  the  whole  busi- 
ness nastier;  but  they  are  not  In  themselves 
the  cause  of  the  distaste  and  concern  that 
must  be  felt  by  any  viewer  of  the  Senate 
proceedings  who  retains  some  sense  of  pro- 
portion. What  is  really  wrong  with  this  in- 
quisition is  that  It  appears  to  be  a  Judicial 
process  but  U  In  fact  a  political  one.  There 
seem  to  be  no  rules  of  evidence:  certainly 
hearsay  and  even  "opinion"  evidence  Is  freely 
admitted  and  even  encouraged.  No  opportu- 
nity for  confrontation  of  accxised  and  accuser 
Is  permitted:  no  cross-examination  of  accus- 
ers by  counsel  for  the  accused  takes  place: 
nobody  is  there  to  see  legal  fair  play.  Men 
are  having  their  reputations  destroyed  in 
full  view  of  millions;  worse,  men  who  may 


shortly  have  to  face  a  crunlnal  trlat  an  ha». 

ing  their  cases  Uterally  prsjudfad,  -"' 

any  of  the  safeguards  of  tme  ~ 

Ings.  Backed  up  by  a  press  im 

Ingly   determined    to   find    Freeldeat   . 

guilty  of  every  accusation  Suae  at  tuak  tte 

senators  of  the  OMUMUM  M>  y<B«ttig  ft 

be  indefensible  sven  tf  tbaaoMsea  at  esary 
one  of  them  were  beyoad  repvoaeh. 

President  Nixon  may  be  the  p«ateet  aeeva. 
drel  unhanged,  or  wbolly  tnnoeeat  of  utf 
kind  of  compUclty  in  the  WalevfMs  asaik 
ties;  or  anytmng  In  befv^en  Tb* 

for   all    these   whose   names  are ,  _ 

changed  like  trading-stamps.  It  ^  J^T  1^^ 


portant  Indsed  that  the  tntth 
termlned  in  every  case,  aatf  til 
should  be  done  to  tbe  innocent  ^ 
guilty.  But  tlM  — thoil  of  Senatorial  I 
tlon.  certainly  as  tt  Is  actually  ta* 
ducted  by  the  trrtn  pack  and  almoMj 
ly  however  tt  was  conducted.  U 
determine  the  question  of  fMM  «r 
In  respect  of  any  tndlvMinl. 
question  of  what  actually  happi 
will  quite  certainly  do.  however.  Is  to 
number  of  men.  mom  of  wbom  wtD  it 
deserve  ruin,  and  none  of  wbom  wtu  dwwve 
ruin  before  such  a  fonai aad  teawb a ■m> 
ner  "My  conscience",  Sioator  Keta  haa  MM, 
"wlU  not  permit  me  to  foUoer  after  a  gnat 
multitude  to  do  what  I  roncetv  to  fce  evtt" 

foUowlng  hia  and  la  a  very  ( 
tlon  too. 


TRIBDTC    TO    TED    M06IKR 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cALVoajna 
IN  THE  HO08«  OF  ROTMHMIAHVM 

Wednesday.  AufUMt  t.  Jf73 
Mr.   ANDERSON  of  Callfornld.  Mr. 

Speaker,  those  individuals  who 

ute  their  time,   their   ld«M.  dl ^ 

spirit  to  Improve  condltkBd  for  •* 
fellow  man  are  rarely  rwovUMd  for  U>w 
outstanding  deeds,  exedpk  bar  tboaa  wtUi 
whom  they  closely  work,  and  tbOM  •» 
are  direct  beneficlarlaa  of  thalf  tm^- 
ices.  _  ^ 

The  Paramount.  Calif ,  Rotdry  O* 
has  corrected  this  oversight  by  MtdbHy- 
Ing  a  Man  of  the  Year  award  hM—gfcg 
that  person  who  has  contrlbutod  *'**''* 
to  the  community  In  tlM  PM*  jrddr.  *■• 
the  person  selected  U»  iMilvt  ttUd  eo»- 
eted  award  for  thl^  year  U 
able  Ted  Moaler— a  gentleman 
earned  a  well-deserved  repuUUon  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  by  giving  unseUton- 
ly  of  his  Ume  and  efforts  for  35  y««'»J* 
better  the  quality  of  life  of  hla  fellow 

citizens  of  Paramount  ^ 

In  addlUoo  to  his  succassful  bustoass. 
Ted  has  dedicated  himaeif  (o  public  mn- 
ice  and  is  currently  In  hU  tteth  jrddf  ••• 
city  councilman.  Since  !••.  ht  ■•• 
served  as  either  mayor  or  vice  may* 
and  he  is  credited  with  brln«ln«  a  pro- 
gressive, buslnesalike  manner  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  ftae  city  It  was  due 
largely  to  his  efforts  that  the^  II 
Paramount  General  Hospital 
being  and  began  serving  ttod 
November  1972 

In  addition  to  this  outstandw 
achievement.  Ted  Moaler  was  the  iMilIlt 
force  behind  the  estabUahment  «f  ■• 
community  education  protnun— dn_ 
novatlve     program     which 
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in  the  RECORD.  I  include  the  foUowlng 
editorials  from  the  Hutchinson,  Kans^ 
News  and  the  Wichita.  Kans..  Ea^ 
which  eloquenUy  eulogize  this  respected 
newspaperman:  

^TI.T.TAM    L.    WHOT 

WlUlam  Un<l«ay  Whl*e.  one  o'^^^anaas' 
moatacSmpUahed  and  ^rsatUe  w^^P*?"- 
rS  S«  dl^  at  hi-  hoEj.  in  JSHiporla^  Dur- 
IM  kl8  73  years.  Mr.  Wl*te  was  notable  for 
Siny  achievements,  but  the  one  in  wWch 
hTseemed  to  take  greatest  pride  was  his  con- 
tm^  Sltorshlp  ^Txhe  Em^'lf  9»^^ 
the  newspaper  hi.  father.  WUUam  AUen 
White  made  intemaUonaUy  known. 
^  often  has  been  ob«ryed  ^J^^^' 
great  fathers  rarely  come  to  ^^Tich.  Ito. 
White  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  By  the 
Se  he  was  14  he  was  a  reporter  under  Ws 
S^er-s  tutelage.  Once  his  education  was 
"mpleted  at  Harvard  In  1924.  he  began  his 

•^^SSrof^^'^flrst  35  years  was  spent«. 
The  Gazette,  and  during  «^t  "^^t^ 
And  to  work  In  one  term  In  the  Kansas 
SSoature.  and  was  otherwise  active  In  pol- 
iS^In  1931  he  was  married  to  Kathertn* 
SSk^birl,  a  Kansas  girl  then  on  the  staff 

"'ijnriSrSrworked  tor  the  WasM^«i 
Pnut  and  Fortvme  Magazine.  At  the  begin- 
S  ^  world  War  Hhe  headed  for  Kurop* 
M  w,?«pondent  for  40  dally  newspapers  and 
tte  ^^bla  Broadcasting  System  wh«e 
S  distinguished  himself  as  "^^^^^^.'^^ 
oerceptlve  reporter  and  analyst.  In  1939  he 
^'cLd  by  me  National  He^^ers^^JJ^' 
the  best  European  bfoad«wt  of  ^  S^- 
Th«  foUowlng  year  ^e  »wlt<dledhte  aUe 
-lance  to  the  North  American  N«JWer  A^^ 

SJTence  and  started  his  long  "f°^«°?,^ 
.     kStder's  Digest  as  a  roving  and  contributing 

*^^'wrote  a  number  of  books,  the J^rt 
known  of  which  was  "They  Were  ^Pe^^- 
.ble."  which  later  become  a  ioo^«-  H«,»^ 
hto  ^e  traveled  extensively.  ^'^'^^^^^ 
homes  both  in  New  York  and  In  l^pOTW, 
but  wherever  he  might  be.  he  retained  Arm 
turectlon  of  the  Gazette's  poUcy.  and  wrote 
Silent  editorials,  articles  and  column,  for 
It  \intU  a  few  months  before  his  death 

In  addition  to  his  profeMlonal  sklUs.  he 
was  a  gifted  conversationalist,  a  »»f  Tj^""*' 
»nd  a  steadfast  friend.  Emporia  and  the  na- 
tion are  diminished  by  his  death. 

WnxiAM  Lindsay  Whttb 

Who's  Who  bill,  him  this  way :  ^ 

"White  WUUam  Lindsay,  newspapernmn. 
-The   only    improvement   BUI   might  have 
nuule  on  that  would  be  to  add  one  word: 
"Newspaperman,  Kansas." 
■There  18  much  more,  of  course.  Hi.  bto- 
.     graphical  details  go  mto  such  achievement. 
•    M  his  wartime  CBS  broadcasts,  notably  hte 
coverage  of  Russia's  march  l^^o  I"^*^**  »?? 
^  ClSstmas  report  from  the  Man^"**^ 
Une.  into  his  many  fine  books,  his  wort  as 
a  Reader's  Digest  editor  and  as  a  Fortune 
U^ine  wrlSr.  and  his  dabbltag  tato  Re- 
publican politics— including  a  stint  In  the 

^^eir  "newspaperman"  1,  the  titt.  he 
preferred,  and  the  distinction  that  wm  be 
given  him  by  his  friends,  most  of  whom  are 
newspapermen  and  women  too. 

He  wandered  far.  He  explored  lUe  In 
Vietnam's  Jungles,  London's  bombed  houses. 
Italian  vUlages.  He  kept  a  handsome  Man- 
hattan apartment  and  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
antrle.  of  such  place,  as  the  Century  CTub. 
the  Coftee  House,  and  a  half-dozen  press 
club..  He  played  with  movies  and  even  wme 

**Buf  °^ough  It  aU.  he  remained  a  Kan«ui 

"•ir^hrfXr.  "Young  BUl"  White  reaUy 
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never  left  Emporia.  Wherever  he  roamed,  his 
^ttng  came  back  to  The  Gazette.  Wherever 
^was  his  staff  searched  him  out  for  decl- 
^oJT^l^ted  for  hU  return  for  guldaac 
in  the  newspaper's  operation. 

And  that  was  the  pattern  tbrough  even  the 
tough,  final  year,  when  cwicer  grlppwl  lilm. 
Hi.  thoughts  centered,  a.  »lway^ctti  The 
Gazette.  It  must  have  been  «w>«H^'^^.5*r 
Inaction  to  him  and  hi.  loyal  wife.  K»«^ 
ine.  that  their  daughter  »"*«», ^»°J* ,°«! 
husband.  Paul  David  Walker,  decided  toat 
The  Gazette  and  Kansa.  were  to  be  their 
crime  interests  too. 

The  nation,  and  much  of  the  world.  wlU 
remember  BUI  White  for  his  World  War  3 
exploits,  for  such  writing  as  "They  Were  «- 
pendable,"  "Queens  Die  Proudly."  and  Jour- 
ney for  Margaret."  ♦„„Mi» 
But  Kansan.  wUl  remember  him.  fondly 
and  proudly,  a.  a  naUre  «»  who  embraced 
Kansas  wl«i  the  affection  of  a  father  for 
an  errant  K>n.  who  both  *»ld«l  and  loved  u.. 
and  who  dug  deep  roots  into  the  Kansas  soU. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  A.  WHALEN 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or    N.W    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 
Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
profound  sense  of  personal  lo«  that  i 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  friend,  dedl^ted 
public  servant,  and  American  patriot. 
Henry  A.  Whalen. 

Henry  Whalen  was  a  man  whose  entire 
life  was  spent  fighting  for  those  Ide^ 
which  he  felt  were  right.  During  his  56 
years  on  Ood's  Earth,  he  had  an  Immense 
Influence  on  many  aspects  of  c«nmunlty 
and  civic  life.  ,.  ^        *      « ^ 

Henry  Whalen's  accompllshmenta  wa 
contrlbuUons.  however,  were  not  nnii«<i 
to  the  Bronx.  Between  the  yeaf»  o'  l^l" 
45.  while  serving  In  the  U^S-  Army . 
Harry  Whalen  compiled  one  of  the  most 
impressive  military  records  of  recent 
times.  Some  of  his  citations  and  awards 
Include,  the  European,  -^jlcan.  and  Mid- 
dle Eastern  Campaigns  M«rfal  with  eUJt 
citations-including  one  Silver  Service 
Star  and  three  Bronze  Service  Stars  rep- 
resenting distinguished  contributions  to 
eight  separate  campaigns  in  the  war.  tie 
was  also  presented  a  special  Bronze  Ar- 
rowhead award  for  his  efforts  ^  the  fa- 
mous Invasion  of  North  Africa  of  Novwn- 
ber  8  1942.  In  addition,  he  was  awarded 
the  prestigious  Purple  Heart,  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal,  and  the  Distinguished 

Unit  Emblem.  ^  ^        ,  , 

Even  after  this  most  laudatory  of  serv- 
ice records.  Harry  Whalen  remained  a 
friend  to  the  serviceman  and  the  veteran 
by  becoming  active  in  all  veterans  orga- 
nizations in  the  Bronx  and  servtag  as 
commander  of  the  United  War  Vetemw 
S  the  Bronx  from  1967-4J9.  Further 
Harry  Whalen  was  Instrumental  In  the 
orgSdzlng  of  several  pubUc^ibutes  to 
theservlceman  and  veteran.  Of  particu- 
lar pride  to  him  was  his  assistance  to 
Kathy  Connelly  Begley,  another  deceased 
American  patriot.  In  the  organization  of 
the  successful  "Support  our  Serviceman 
parade  which  was  held  on  November  15, 
1969  In  addition.  Harry  Whalen  orga- 
nized another  famous  patrioUc  parade. 
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the   "Support   tbe   Boom   tn   Vtetaaa- 
march  of  Octob«r  23. 19«7. 
Henry  Whalen's  goal  tn 

was  the  establishment  of  a  i 

hoepltal  to  serve  the  thousands  of 
ans  llvlnx  in  the  New  York  area.  He  ^mt 
countlen  hoiirs  in  Washln<ton  and  Wm 
York  trying  to  make  this  facility  a  fmI- 
ity.  It  ■wimffrl  traglcaUy  twalc  that  ts 
he  lay  on  his  deathbed  Mveral  veeki  $mk 
he  was  informed  that  CongreM  bad  ft- 
nally  appropriated  the  atctmmn  *'"  • 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  fi 
As  a  tribute  to  his  tlreleee  --— ^ 
to  Introduce  legislation  to 
clllty  in  honor  of  Henry 

His  efforU  on  behalf  of 

not  go  unnoticed.  In  19«3.  he  recelTtd  u 
award  from  Governor  RockefeUer 
the    State    legislature   lor 
service.  In   1965.  he  i 
from  the  Catholic  ^^ --^— -  ~  — 
selfish  aervloc  and  loyalty.  In  itw  be  vis 
a  redpieDt  of  a  Certificate  of  Merit  txrm 
the  Henrtck  Hudson  Poet  No.  33tl  oC 
the  Bronx.  Finally,  in  1972  he 
corded  the  distinguished 
Appreciation  frotn  Mayor 
say  of  New  York. 

Harry  Whalen  wt 
In  community  life  In  the  — 

so  much  An  eaaaapto  of  his --^^ 

was  In  1970.  a  dtaMttous  flre  occumd  te 
his  home  In  the  Norwood  sactloo  of  tm 
Bronx.  As  a  result  of  this  ftre.  wur  fsm- 
Ules  were  rendered  houiiilMi  tMktm^iam 
to  his  neighbors"  plight,  he  warijd  a 
fund  which  provided  these  destltultll*' 
Ules  with  financial  assistance  to  rss*- 
tabllsh  tbemselves  in  new  homes.  Harn 
Whalen  went  one  step  further,  he  re^ 
Ized  from  this  experience  the  «*"y"g 
needed  a  civic  organization  to  deal  w» 
any  similar  situaUons  in  the  future  TO 
end  result  was  the  f  onnaUon  d  the  Iw. 
wood  Civic  Association  in  aenMnMr  « 

1970.    This    organisation    

much  In  the  development  of  a  new 
of  friendliness  and  cooperation  • 
the  residents  of  the  area. 

Henry  Whalen  was  a  deeply  ^^- 
man  and  was  especially  •cUvetoth^pjr- 
Ish  affairs  of  St.  Brendan  s  """f*^"! 
ollc  Church  as  exemplified  »>y  Ws  ■•™^ 
two  terms  as  chairman  of  the  part* 

council.  , 

Henry  Whalen's  Ufe  was  al«  a 

of  great  personal  courage  In  !»•' r^^ 

had  his  first  pacemaker  implanted  m^^- 

Arthur  Gaynor,  of  Monteflore  1HB^P» 

who  was  not  only  his  csfdlolo^s«*i»» 

great  friend  as  weU   By  1972  he  ■■■«?• 

celved    four    pacemaker    rep 

With  each  replacement,  he  was 

to  slow  his  pace  down,  yet  Henry    ^ 

did  not  know  how  to  lead  the  type  of  !«• 

his  doctors  wanted  him  to  ^^ 

In  May  1973  he  was  given  the  cboiet 

of  open  heart  surgery  for  sunrivsl  jo- 

though  advised  by  his  doctors  that  U  wm 

an  extremely  risky  operation   Henry 

elded,  as  he  had  done  throughout  Ws 

to  take  the  risk.   He   died  on  m 

July  13. 1973.  „.K«-rti 

Yet  despite  all  his  accompUshmenw 

and  contributions  to  the  wifW  »  ^ 
fellow  man.  Henry  Whalen  wm  ■•"J 
remembered  as  a  loyal  friend  and  d^ 
husband  and  father  I  had  the  dWttJ 
honor  of  calling  Henry  Whalen  a  frtena 
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It  shared  kgr 

vlU  fsel  It  tiM 
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Dlacuas:  Wlx»t  llmlUtlon*  shovdd  parents 
set  on  dating,  practices  such  as  going  steady, 
time  and  money,  choice  of  dates,  and  be- 
havior? ^    ^^ . 

React  to  the  sUtement:  "Ood  made  things 
to  be  used  and  people  to  be  loved."  (Re- 
source: Why  Walt  TIU  Marriage  by  Duvall.) 

Plan  a  panel  on  dating  and  present  It  to 
Junior  high  home  economics  class.  Discuss 
the  problems  of  early  dating. 

Invite  an  engaged  man  and  an  engaged 
woman  to  speak  about  the  engagement  and 
tell,  "What  the  engagement  period  means 
to  me." 

Interview  married  couples  and  ask  them 
about  their  engagement  period  and  the  tasks 
accomplished.  Discuss  how  one  could  teU 
whether  or  not  the  engagement  period  was 
long  enough. 

Complete:    The    purpose    of    engagement 

Brainstorm  (discuss  freely)  :  The  charac- 
teristics of  a  successfTil  honeymoon. 

Divide  into  groups  and  Identify  situations 
In  early  marriage  that  require  Inlttol  adjust- 
ment—role expectations,  sexual  relation- 
ships, and  birth  control. 

Review  ways  the  role  expectations  for  men 
and  women  have  changed. 

Collect  cartoons  and  prepare  a  bulletin 
board  showing  the  popular  understanding  of 
In-law  relationships. 

Discuss  what  can  happen  when  too  much 
•togetherness"  exists  In  early  marriage. 

Ask  a  bachelor,  career  girl,  widow,  di- 
vorcee, etc.  to  discuss  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  the  single  life. 

Assemble  a  bulletin  board  on  the  societal 
forces  that  encourage  and  pressure  Indlvld- 
vials  into  marriage.  ..  .     _,   ^ 

Research  and  define  terms  used  In  study- 
ing the  following  famUy  organizations:  nu- 
clear famUy,  extended  famUy.  famUy  of  ori- 
entation, family  of  procreation,  clan,  monog- 
amy, polygamy,  and  trial  marriage. 

rorm  a  panel  consisting  of  several  of  the 
following:  divorced  persons  (both  male  and 
female),  a  remarried  divorcee,  a  marriage 
counselor,  a  psychiatrist,  and  children  from 
divorced  homes.  The  students  will  direct 
questions  to  the  panel. 

Divide  into  research  groups.  Each  group 
work  with  one  crisis  In  family  living.  Con- 
sult resource  people,  read  articles,  visit 
agencies,  etc.  to  gain  backgroiind  Informa- 
tion Include  the  following  crisis  situations: 
temporary  separation,  defective  offspring. 
Involuntary  childlessness,  extended  Illness, 
sexual  Infidelity,  desertion.  dr\ig  addiction, 
change  of  Income  level,  alcoholism,  old  age. 
divorce,  death  of  a  mate,  and  war. 

If  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  taxpayers 
and  voters  want,  this  Is  what  they  are  going 
to  get. 


ENERGY  SCIENCE  DEVEIX>PMENT 
ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 
Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced,  with  my  coUeague  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Vanik.  the  Energy  Science  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1973.  I  include  this  bill  in 
the  Record  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  demonstrated  con- 
cern about  the  current  energy  situation. 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coherent  rational  pro- 
gram of  energy  research  and  development, 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUa  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asembled, 

SHORT    TTTLK 

SBcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Energy  Science  Development  Act". 

STATKICXMT   OF   FUCBINOa 

Sic.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  lack  of  coherent  planning  among 
the  various  agencies  engaged  In  energy  policy 
formulation  has  accentuated  shortages  in 
petroleum  supplies  and  electrical  energy; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  national  energy  pol- 
icy, encompassing  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  efficient  use  of  the 
Nation's  energy  resources,  is  essential  to  the 
improving    of   the   general    welfare   of   the 

Nation;  and  .».,„♦.  „*  th« 

(3)  It  Is  a  primary  responslbUlty  of  tn« 

Federal  Oovernment  to  provide  e"*'**^ 
leadership  in  advancing  a  program  of  efficient 
development,  supply.  utUlzatlon.  and  conser- 
vation of  energy  resources. 

STATEMINT  OF  POUCT 

SEC.  3.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  en- 
ergy  base  to  support  the  Nation's  existing 
a^d  future  social  goals  and  aspirations,  it  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  and  maintain  a  national 
orogram  of  research  and  development  In  en- 
ergy technologies  and  energy  conservation 
adequate  to —  . 

(1)  eliminate  the  Nation's  excessive  de- 
pendence on  fossU  fuels  and  to  |f«"«,»;^- 
quate.  reliable,  economical,  and  envlron- 
mentaUy  acceptable  energy  systems  to  sup- 
nort  the  essential  needs  of  modern  society. 

(2)  discover  the  most  attractive  a^ort- 
term  solutions  to  immediate  problems  of  the 
energy  system  which  are  having  serious  Im- 
pacts upon  society;  

(3)  develop  the  technology  and  Informa- 
tion base  necessary  to  support  development 
of  the  widest  possible  range  of  options  avaU- 
able  for  future  energy  policy  decisions  by  ag- 
gressively pursuing  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  a  wide  variety  of  energy 
technologies;  and 

(4)  establish  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment central  responsibility  and  Institutional 
capE-bUlty  tor  maintaining  continuing  asseaa- 
ment,  overview,  and  direction  of  the  encffgy 
research  and  development  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  private  industry,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  pending  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  energy  agencies  to 
attain  and  support  the  objectives  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

ENEXGT    RESEARCH     AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  4  (a)  There  is  hereby  establlahed  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Commission,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  consist  or 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  to  serve 
on  the  Commission  If  such  Individual  has. 
within  the  two  years  preceding  such  selec- 
tion, been  affiliated  with  or  has  held  any 
direct  or  Indirect  pecuniary  interest  in  any 
electrical  power,  natural  gas.  petroleum,  or 
other  energy  production  or  distribution 
industry. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
members  of  the  Commission  shaU  be  selected 
from  among  those  Individuals  who  have  ex- 
perience and  competence  regarding  the  en- 
vironment and  its  protection,  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  energy -related  research  and 
development. 

(4)  Not  more  than  three  members  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsection  shaU  be  of 
the  same  political  party. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years. 
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(2)  Of  the  members  fir«t  appointed — 

(A)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  t*nB  ct 
one  year: 

(B)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
two  years: 

(C)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
three  years: 

(D)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  • 
four  years:  and 

(E)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  • 
five  years,  as  designated  by  the 
the  time  of  appointment 

(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Cotnmlstoo  iball 
not  affect  the  powers  of  the 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
the  original  appolntmant.  Any 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  uccuRlBf 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  luch  term 

(4)  A  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  until  his  i 
office,  except  that  no 
beyond  the  explratkm  of  the  neat 
of  the  Congreee  beflnnlng  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office 

(d)  During    the    period    any    Individual 
serves   as   a   ramwahn   ba         ~ 
in  any  other  et  _ 

tlon.  or  have  any  direct  or  tadttvet ' 
interest  in  any  electrical  power,  natural  gam, 
petroleum,  or  other  energy  production  or 
distribution  Indtietry. 

(e)  Three    members    of    the 
shall  constitute  a  quortun. 

(f)  A   Chairman   shall   be   salaetad 
among  the  members  by  the  PreaMmt.  tht 
Commission    annually    shall    elaet 
Chairman  to  act  In  case  of  the  at 
disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  In  caaa  at  • 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 

(g)  The  Chairman  shall  b* 
at  the  rate  provided  by  l«**l  II  Of  a*  Baacu- 
tlve  Salary  Schedule  under  MSttea  S3  IS  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  Othmt  member* 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
by  level  m  of  the  Executive  •nlnry  ScbeduJe 
under  section  5314  of  suoh  Mil*. 

(h)  The  CommlfMlaB  may  appoint  a  Di- 
rector and  such  ataS  personnel  as  it  deems 
desirable.  The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Co 
mission  ahaU  be  appointed  subject  to_ 
provisions  of  title  S.  United 
governing  appointments  in 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  In  i 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  Utle.  reUUng  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pey 
rates. 

<1)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  oOcial 
seal,  of  which  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken. 
powEae  OF  TWB  LOM  Hieamii 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  porpcee 
of  this  Act,  the  Commlealon  may— 

( 1 )  make  such  expendlturee  and  enter  Into 
such  contracts  as  it  deems  neeeaaary: 

(2)  promulgate  ra«ulatlone  to  carry  otit  itt 

functions;  

(3)  subject  to  subeectkm  (b).  procure  tne 
services  of  experts  and  consultanU  to  the 
same  extent  as  U  authorised  by  section  Sioa 
(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 

(4)  subject  to  subeectlon  (b).  utlllw  we 
services  of  voluntary  and  uncoaapeneMaa 
personnel  who  may  be  allowed  transpcrtaUa* 
expenses,  including  per  diem  expenses,  se 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
SUtee  Code,  for  individuals  servlnc  wltbaaft 

pay: 

(5)  purchase  IsuMls  or  intereeta  1 

(6)  purchase,  rent,  or   lease  "* 
and 

(7)  make  grants  with  respect  to  •»▼»•" 
search  project  established  or  malnlalaatf 
under  section  6(b). 

(b)  In  obtaining  the  servloea  o*  : 
under  subeectlon  (a)(3)  or  (a)(4). 
mlaalon  shall  seek  such  individuals  fro«n  aU 
segments  of  electrical  power,  natural  gaa.  P»- 
troleum.  or  other  energy  productlo««r<M*** 
button  industries,  from  State 
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„SC1^XJM  or  WTO«MATIO» 

=_^   11    (a^  Any  information  received  by 

?!"'■•  °'^I£?rH»°«- ^"» 

S  r.SSt,^^  u^"-  "■>■•«•  '»- 

under  McUon  6(d) .  f  (^>;i^'  ot   employees 

eoiiir^^^tT^^--^"^" 
*^?af  me  secretary  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Jeite.  f or  U..  P;^^  ^vS  iSl 
'-^tSr^S.S^c'S*^  or  a  com- 

mlttee  t^*'**''-  ,-uina  wlthm  subaectlon 
Any  V^ormatlon  I^»f«  J^^e  published  or 
iricloLTby  'J^y  SSn  receiving  sucb  in- 
S^nJnSftSl.  subsection 

COOP«ATION  WITH  OTH«  *«««^ 

the  purpose  o'J*!"^'?^^  any  duplication 
activities,  in  order  ^  *^°^j  ^partiient.  ol 
in  poUcy  planning,  '^f  .^°' JftW^JenM. 
tbe^terlor  commerce  A^^^^J*^,"^  ^^. 
and  Transportation.  tneAK)  ^^^^   ^^ 

National  science  Foundation. 

COMlCSSIOl*  MPOKTB 

S2Sr^' -ho*  Sh^r^r^t  S  report  to 
PTMident  who  shsJl  ^m™^  j^^,  „. 

"^f°SlSSSi^«  t^^Silsmtlon  of  tW. 
celpt.  "g**^"^^,  „^>rr^oort8  sbaU  be  sub- 
Act.  The  fl^  ^If^iSnT'^^ta  sU  month, 
mltted  to  the  I7«»J*'f'^-!^^nt  of  thl*:Act 
after  the  date  of  *^^^S•SJmpreh^^^^ 
and  each  of  the  »^*=<**^^- JTu^y  the^e^ 
reports  Shall  be  "^^"^"^ffiXn  or  flndmg 
after.  Any  lodgment    conclusion,  or         ^^ 

contained  In  ^^^^  ^'^r'£^^rl^ng^Bs^^mv^ 
•^  atln  analysis  and  •''^^•'«°'^  °' "T^ 

-Eh"r?rrhe^%revrurti^^^^^ 

^  m  ^  of  future  research  and  devl- 
°^S  -  -alysl.  of_«.e  -P-^^^'J^; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TKUdMATIOlV  DATS 

Sk:  14  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
thelJrovlslons  of  this  Act  shaU  cease  to  hav. 
effect  on  September  30.  1986. 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD^ 
fflG¥iNTEREST  RATHE  CREATES 
ANOTHER  CREDIT  CRUNCH 


(3)  an  analysis  oi  ««  ""»'—"     ^^  the 

nology  on  «>• '^•"^'l/^L^S  ^^  ^^ 
mterrelaUonshlp   of   the  economy 

ttacted.  together  with  tbf  *;^°y^„  ^d  the 
during  the  P««:5^^"i°n"  ^h"'t^  te- 
^^SS  SLn'eJafr^^  ^«  Nation  by 

tlon  by  ***«,^oinmis5io        institutions,  and 

s;sr.ssi£rt.'"S^J^— '  C0OP-- 

administration  of  this  Act. 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATB«AN 

or  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1973' 
Me.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  »*  J?  «^- 

fortunate  the  credit  c'^**^?'?^,^ 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  increased 
interest  rates  continues  unchecked.  Be- 
SS  of^h  interest  rates  many  arew 
across  the  country  are  suffering  from 
St  money  lor  home  loans.  In  some 
^.  Sere  are  no  funds  whatever  av«^- 
SdTior  housing.  In  other  areas  tiieoort 
of  housing  and  ^^^  J^^^^fy,^^ 
CTcat  that  nobody  but  the,»^ch  and 
S^erfS  can  obtain  any  funds.  But  to 
^ther  case  the  result  is  the  same.  Home- 
owner tod  toat  decent  housing  is  be- 
3  toS  reach:  housing  construcUcm 

JS'iome  to  a  halt:  con»tructi°^^*S 
find  themselves  unemployed  with    the 
SSpect    of    employment    "ea^:    i^ 
SSHavings  institutions  created  toM^ 
*^the  DubUc  of  a  source  of  housing 
?rds^?  a'reasonable  rate  of  tater«t  are 
losing  funds  to  commercial  banM. 
^°^^t  brought   aU   this   abo"*?   TTie 
Federal  Reserve  Board  allowed  commer- 
Sd  Soi^to  pay  unlimited  interwt  on 
certaSrSasses  of  deposits.  As  a  result 
baSs  have  very  aggressively  gone^ 
and  soUcited  new  ^i^^.Z^f^^^. 
should  have  stayed  in  the  ho"«o«  °**L 
S°    Although   it   is   too  early   to   see 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has 
Tiiowed  the  banks  an  unfair  advanUge 

sUuation.  it  is  certainly  c  ear  toat  mU- 
lions  of  people  across  the  land,  boto  the 
homeownere  and  others  interested  in 
STviX  Se  people  with ««  opportu^ty 
for  decent  housing  and  a  dec^*  ■^*^ 
ard  of  Uvlng  have  been  gravely  injured 
by  these  high  interest  rates.  ^ 

So  that  the  Members  may  be  Informed 
alSut  ttie  seriousness  of  this  problem 
?  would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  »««>",»* 

?h^°ttoe  copies  of  co"*^,^^^^^  n.SS 
focus  on  the  issues  involved  in  thto  now 
devastating  credit  crunch: 

OlBBALTAB  SaVIKOS  AWO 

LOAK  ASSOCIATIOW. 

Beverly  BUls.  Calif. .  July  9, 1973. 
conaressman  Wbight  Patmaj*.  -^,^..«--, 

SXT^o^e    Banlcing    and    Currency 
Committee,  Washington.  DXT 
DcAa  CoNGEMSMAK  PATUAi.:  I  ^Uh  to  rsg 

S>  \mconsclonable.  Mortgage  money  wUlbe- 
oe  ^^^^"~r  „.„  ,TT>«nalve  than  ever  before 
come  much  more  expensive  "*""         .     ^ 
while  not  providing  any  more  money  for  the 
mortgage  market. 


ror  example,  earlier  this  ymt  a 
borrowed  $38,000  to  pur^haM  a 
generauy  char«*l  7^4%.  On  a  $L 
that  meant  his  monthly  V^T^^jf-^ 
pal  and  Interest  wwe  •ITOiX).  W»fc  tta 
amam   In   savings   ratea   that   si 
would    now    be    charged    »^» 
monthly  payments  luuisisiil   to 
$33.00  monthly  lacW»- 
We  reapwrtfuUy  raOW- 
ratea  peraUttwI  banks  and  ea 
to  pay  depoeltors  should  be  t—^— — - 
ward  as  quickly  as  poeelble  in  o««sr  10 
ua  to  reduce  oxur  mortgaca  rataa. 
Sincerely.  _ 


(a 


i^,,l»7S  EXTO.S.ONSO.MIIAULS  ^ 


ihould  be  atfjMMatf  4^»>      H  —  ^^  — *^  ^r^L^^^^^^^^fc  ^^  ^    C 

poaalble  In  os^sr  to  if—       I  JTT  ■JJJJf  ^^^^^iTSi  l^*^* 

.^—                                      I  1te*a»ioas«i^                     ^  ^^  ^a.^  ttHt  •■••  l^P^  ****_  y_^^^«^^T 

■                  asL -Af."  W*'^*  ^*^"  ^»  osv  flM  MMV  IMM  •••  ^ao*  ^ 


rVLL 

HON.  AUGUSniS  P.  UAWIUNS 


nan  PxDxaAL  Savntoa  ai»  Loait  c» 

kUOOll    OOOWTf . 

Re  Regulation  "Q."  lntw«»  «••  •■•■•H 

bank  depoelts.  j 

Hon.  WaioHT  Patisai*.  ' 

Hotue  of  Repr«a*ntattvea, 
Washington.  DC. 

DBAa  Ml  PATMAit:  It  was  wlta 
dlsbeUef.  and  dlsfust.  that  I 
news   that   the   Pederal 
Federal  Home  Ixjan  Bax 
ing  banks,  savings  and  loan  —       .     .  .„ 
mutual  savings  banto  to  laoraaaa  ««a«t  ta> 
t«reet  rates.  ItiSM  taatmam  tMgl 
fovirth  of  <»io  pet-cent  on  paaaoot 
up  to  no  Umit  on  $1000.  four  year 

°'Tbroug»»  communleattooa  with  Um  tW»t 
Statea  Saving,  and  »^»np?««.  f.'^'Tr 
beUeve  that  Mr  Bum*.  Chairman  of  tae  »••• 
•ral  Reeerve  BomiH.  and  bi^se"' latsri  mm 
determined  to  raise  ratee  bafore  »»•?•*« 
^  with  the  Fed«al  Ho«.  »-"■-; 
Board  From  my  conclualooa.  if  correct,  m. 
l^.'SSrmin  of  the  ^^.TS^JI; 
relates  were  told  ^ytho  IM  thattfcjyww 

raising  rates  The  '^^  *^  •Lrf^t" 
experience  a  'run-or'  o*  f«nda  tnm  •  •  W 

to^ks  The  S  *  Ls  in  the  U-8 
half  of  the  homes  in  the  country 
try  could  rot  afford  to  '«*•  ""^-VV  . 
to  the  commercial  banks,  thua  8  »  Lt  — 
forced  to  Increase  ratea.  ««..■■ 

It  appear,  to  me  that  the  FM J-f  '"J 
acuon.  no  matter  how  It  came  about,  was  i^ 
tremely  unfortunate.  lU-advised.  and  dto> 
played  total  disregard  for:  i 

1  The  flght  against  inflation.  _  .     .. 

a  The  low-middle  to  mlddle-lnoowe  ttm^ 
bu^ng  tuaaj.  (Exhibit  «1) 

3  ^e  fact  that  only  Inveetocs  wlU  pnm 
from  this  acUon. 

4.  The  eame  set  of 
arose  m  lOM  and  IMS 
times,  with  similar  happenings    A^. 
the  FRB  learned  UtUe  or  nothing  from 

lessons.  -  ^  .  •»  k- 

8   Tha  welfare  o*  the  8*  !/•;■» ---_^ 

their  earning  capacltlee  and  .-^^*  J**;^ 
Of  all  the  foregoing  I  am  moat  dlstuitsa 

about  how  thla  action  P«»»J^  "Stmmi 

buying  mlddlo-lnooaae   f»**^^7r^^ 


Ml    BA    •>*•■   • 


■■  '■•fS^S  •* <^ *— *'^*'^'^*^PSr^J-^S^—  te     ^y^^  -    '-     iiiiiiii^i  at  thla  major 


TOULtUt 


ttOH.  iOHM  DELUNBACi         Sg«L%yf3r^^?T^^^   jJifw2?olSl 


tl^Mik  Uw  ■«■■  >■ 
OB  BJL  tlSt.  UM 

I  MO  A«  part  of 


da«  ilone  that  Is  hit  the  hardeetby 
events.  Banks  and  S  *  Ls  will  ««^^  g* 

X  by  simply  '°"*r?»«J^'SS?3 
rates  OuUandlshly  high  mortgage  ™^' 

go  even   much   higher   and   "^ JJ^ J*^ 
buyer  wlU  have  to  pay  them  m  order  to 

*  SSJ^Utlon  "Q"  ««»««? '",*'J!?ftSrS» 
belto?e  August  1.  l»78.  "I^:""  Ij^f  tS^JST 
has  llttlo  regard  *^  H^V'T^LJ^U*^^ 
merclal  banks.  In  adrntolsterlng  "fg*^ 
••Q"  have  been  incompetent  \n  ••"t^-J 
poelt  rates:  and  undermine  a  large  ssew» 
bur  populace:  I  urge  three  "4°«^,,.,.  _,- 

Pl^t  that  Congreea  roll-back  mterest  nm 
to  the  June  34.  1873  leveU. 

Second,   that   C<mgreea   control  !■•- 
mediate  the  setting  of  "^^..^^  jw,  ^ 

Third,  that  Oongreas  Inveetlgata  tns  ^ 


^^^^  ^^    ■  ^^^  ^**    ^^^"^    ^^^T    -       ^^^  -    ^^^fl^^^V    ^f    IfeB       flBiBB  %BBB  ■•••   ■■■■   IBwW  mm^^  m, ^ ^ 

^"""""^'I^oIriSL  fo  MP-  tiff  '"?^^.5E?  •it*"***  ••••  pw^^^^  ^mmmm •t  ifc*  ■■••^•■^  — ■■■> <^  *^^ij2 


forth  A 
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been   ended,    ine  b-h   »,rlaht  promises  and 
"""^^  '"i'.^S^e  J^o  ^ve  b^n  betrayed: 

"^'^e'^SconrReconstructlon  la  unflnlsbed. 
aB?u  -Ttbreatened  .y  a  coun-^^^^^ 
tion  that  appears  *<> J^' .^'Se  nrogress  that 
eicck  back  and  ^o^^«/^^f ,  ^^^^^  of  the 

^Vor^^S«?vr;^m' Which  we  and 
T^.^^r'Ss'luTe^w^d  oSer;  In  the  poUt- 

human  resources  and  human  needs,  and  wltn 

•tSe  eltabmhment  of  national  goals  and  na- 

'TaS^"m  this  context.  Is  no  pacing 
scandal  It  U  a  reflection  of  the  moral  bank- 
^ntcy  of  the  architects  of  the  end  of  ^e 
^Sd  Reconstruction.  It  is  a  Pand^a  s  Box 
of  meeallty,  suspicion  and  *«"•  ^*,,^°^, 
tempt  it  s^ows  for  ^^e  deniocratlc  political 

Si  reuna  tme  to  l.«ncl.  the  .tt.ck  on  tM 

HroS=ss-r«£«i 

^^r™*r  V^lte  House  Counsel  confess  to  h  s 
p^a^T^LS  cover-up.  when  his  prope'  'ole 
WM   toleslst   the   Ulegal   imooundment   of 
Tunds  for  social  program,  and  the  Ulegal  d^- 
memberment  of  anti-poverty  Programs.  We 
^^^eoDle  on  the  White  House  payroll  con- 
nV^Xu^^^n^.  burglary  and  br-kinf  and 
«r,t»rin»  at  a  time  when  other  reaerai  oj" 
r^is  wire  cuttS  programs,  fighting  court 
dSez^gatlon  orders  and  sabotaging  effort 
SSrate  some  construction  trades  unions 
^d^  when  the  pernicious  "enemies  lUt 
^3    revealed,    black    people    were    not   sur- 
TriLd    for  many  had  already  come  to  the 

?Sslon  that  Lack  A-er%-/ -^,,X^or" 

plratlons  were  the  targeU  of  federal  dlsfav^ 

Watergate  has  created  a  terrible  ^acuuui 

at  ^e  heart  of  our  system.  The  executive 

have  filled  the  moral  vacuuum  left  by  water 
^Z  soloo.  must  they  fill  the  policy  vacuum 

"  ?^e  ro^'^ese  free  mstltutlons  have  played 
in^xiXwtar  and  correcting  the  Watergate 
^d^t^  vindicated  the  democratic  sys- 
^  In  this  time  of  uncertainty  they  have 
ft  lesponslbUlty  to  turn  their  attention  to 
thf^lshed  business  of  the  Second  R«- 
constructlon-the  press,  by  publicizing  the 


SHs;-s;;nSr.ro&>3 

nomlc   and   soctal   goals   of   the   March   on 

"^Jif ^n^TesoeclaUy  must  fulfill  Its  responsl- 
bUUlelTtXtSrinTtlatlve  In  domestic  ai- 
?ilis  It  must  act  because  Watergate  h« 
,  «  ;»,-  r««ntrv  adrift  In  Indecision  and  in- 
Son.*  •^e'^'nfr  Heconstruct^n  w« 
Uunched  by  the  Congress  over  ^e  obJec_ 
tions  of  the  ""cutlvejind  Congr^^J  ^ 

l^nd  H^onstructlon.  It  must  act  too.  In 

Hs^roV^oJ^^rs^^i 

proved  programs,  by  »«'PO\'°'»'"*^"  ?! 
Kes  It  h«  appropruted.  and  by  the  IrJ^ 
tutlon  of  sweeping  changes  ^^^"*}2r^ 
relations  to  which  It  has  not  <=f'^'^"^- ... 
There  are  three  broad  areas  that  call  for 
immediate  Congressional  action 

The  first  and  most  urgent  of  these  is  ror 
ConS^wVo  restore  the  budget  cuts  made  In 
he^^houslng.  education,  manpower   and 
Sthirkuman  ^rvlces.  These  P'-og^»'««  ^*;! 
been  cruelly  slashed,  imposing  crushing  bur- 
^  a^JoT  people,  both  white  and  black. 
S^m^nenKarles  of  su^  f.^er^  P"^, 
grams  have  overwhelmingly  been  white  cltl- 
I^and  their  impact  on  black  P*ople  has 
S  ^nslderable.   because   we  are   dlspro- 
STr^lo^ately  poor.  If  a  sharp  '^-|'«  ^-f,^ .^ 
wielded  on  federal  spending    there  are  far 
riSjr  targets  In  a  budget  of  over  WM  bll- 
K  tha?  those  that  train  young  people  for 
S.  pr^lde  health  care  for  Infants  and  put 
unemployed  people  to  work  again. 
"^I^cond  c'^esslonal  priority  f  ould  be 
the  overhaul  of  a  welfare  system  that  cor- 
i^*«  human  dignity.  The  principle  of  an 
SSfme^bene^h  Which  no  family  should 
f^  was  embodied  In  the  AdmlnUtratlon  s 
FtoiUy  Assistance  Plan.  It  Is  a  g«.d  Prln- 
c^e   but  the  political  dictates  of  the  time 
Smt^    in    the    principle    being    strangled 
by  punitive  and  vicious  wne^^'^*J'*V  T^* 
fauureto  pass  a  humane  welfare  reform  bUl 
fs  Tkey  uXator  of  the   strength   of  the 
S>unt*r?re^utlon.  In  the  wake  oft^e  n^ral 
^ter  of  Watergate,  the  Congress  should 
now  understand  that  It  treated  the  poor  as 
enrmles.  Just  as  the  conspirator  trea^^ 
Utlcal  opponents  as  enemies.  Now  Congress 
'o^^iake"^  amends.  It  should  now  resurrect 
the  principle  of  a  federally-administered  to- 
Sme  fl^r'^that  preserves  the  dignity  and  the 
rtehts  of  those  among  us  who  are  victims  of 
the  faUures  of  the  economy.  .^^jj 

Thirdly  the  Congress  must  address  itseu 
to  ttie  cmcUl  problem  of  revenue  sharing. 
S^d^t  s^^d  reLsert  the  primacy  of  national 
Srltles  to  be  met  by  national  programs 
Sid  for  and  supervised  by  the  federal  gov- 

^'^reffect  of  revenue  sharing  on  whits 
people  is  likely  to  be  harmful:  for  black  peo- 
S!e  it  promises  to  be  devastating.  The  fed- 
eral gov«nment  has  hlstorlcaUy  been  the 
proteftor  of  minority  citizens.  While  It  has 
Xn  been  the  frailest  of  reeds,  hlstorlcaUy  It 
hM  been  more  responsive  than  state  or  local 

^"^TSarehon  Washington  was  a  March  de- 
manmng  federal  action  on  civil  and  eco- 
nomic rights:  It  was  a  March  seeking  federal 
pro^tlnon  from  the  abuses  of  state  and  lo- 
cal governments.  It  was  a  March  supporting 
federal  solutions  to  problems  of  natloniU  Im- 
iKjrtance.  We  looked  to  Washmgton  ".en  and 
m  look  to  Washington  now.  Just  as  white 
^ple  looked  to  Washington  'orfederal  pro- 
Sams  that  helped  them  to  survive  the  De- 
SSoHo  movVto  suburbia,  and  toprosper 
ec^mi;»Uy.  Now,  Just  as  It  has  come  to  be 


Ki«rk  oeoDle's  time  to  benefit  from  fadtnl 
Suon.'n.  proposed  that  the  rul«  «rf  the 
™  ^  changed  and  that  we  rely  on  tome 
Saglcal  muture  of  local  goodwill  alon«  with 
r^eavy  dose  of  Individual   inltlaUv.    And 
whv   black  people  nghUy  ask.  must  we  give 
urtbislamVthat  worked  ^^••"  ^.»^*! 
Aiiericans  Just  as  u^e  get  to  the  »>att«j^bo«T 
Under    the    slogan.     •retunUn*    Pf7»  J® 
the   p«>ple."    revenue   »*'*f»°«T«J^  ^»^ 
away  from  local  community  groops  t^  funds 
and  programs  under  their  control  and  fom 
toem  to  compete  with  more  politically  pow«. 
ful  local  interests  for  funds  and  pro«rami. 
It  would  take  present  t'<^'^*'f'''f';^°'^' 
the  purview  of  competent  and  "datively  trin- 
pathetlc  federal  agencies  and  turn  U>elr  funds 
over  to  state  and  local  gov«mm«ntt  for  o«» 
that  may  not  be  as  relevant  to  tIM  OMOS  « 
the  minority  community.  ^,-^,.    „ 

This  fracturing  process  makes  dlfflcult.  tf 
not  impoaslble.  the  establishment  of  national 
domestlTpollcy  goals  and  their  UnplemenU- 
tlon.  It  aJso  imposes  great  burdetxs  onna- 
tlonal  organizations  In  the  prlvaU  secw. 
Further.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  t-WJ'**^ 
and  record  of  50  state  govemmenU  aM  «DOT- 
sands  of  local  govemmenU  to  make  hu«^ 
Judgments  and  Institute  resiKJnslble  pto- 
irams.  And  I  fear  that  many  a«encles^wj» 
of  them  small  community  group*,  will  be  l«i 
and  minority  communlUes  wUl  suffer  trag- 

'*^ThU  18  not  intended  to  be  a  bUnk.t  in- 
dictment of  all  local  governmenu.  They  Me 
also  caught  in  a  bind  by  r*^*°«»<^*^ 
which  shares  problems  but  not  rMonrcM.  TWi 
money  being  made  available  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  social  service  program. 
{rWthan  the  money  that  would  com^lntt. 
cities  through  the  present  system  of  cater»- 
ical  grants.  Mayors  and  governors  are  U»«» 
placedln  the  cruel  dUemma  of  ll^^ted  re- 
Sources  and  heightened  P^^Mc  expecUU*. 
encouraged  by  Administration  rhetoric  ahoat 
local  control  and  decentrallxatlon. 

In  countless  cities  all  over  the  country  lo^ 
officials  are  tooling  up  to  make  the  "•"P"'*' 
ble  use  of  the  monies  they  wUl  Ret  from  rr»- 
nue  sharing.  A  considerable  number  of  ^r^^ 
League  affiliates  report  that  mayors  m  their 
cities  plan  to  commit  these  fund,  to  toUd 
programs  In  the  social  services,  and  that  the 
blMk  community  wUl  participate  a.  adinU^ 
istrators  and  as  beneficiaries  of  local  pro- 
grams. But  it  IS  safe  to  say  that  ^-^*»r 
WUI  be  the  exceptions  and  not  tli«  »J*|-  * 
prime  task  for  black  people  and  for  the  m*aa 
League  will  be  to  carefully  monitor  the  u« 
of  Uie  revenue  sharing  funds  and  to  iMur. 
that  minority  citizens  are  not  unduly  penal- 
ized by  the  federal  abandonment. 

This  U  doubly  Important  In  flew  otam 
unwise  wse  of  much  of  the  t^^  ;^^^ 
sharlmt  funds  already  committal.  A  repoo 
Sue^last  month  by  the  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  Office   itself,  demonstrates  the  un- 
willingness  of   the   sute   and   local   govern- 
ments to  use  federal  grants  for  ^uman  pr- 
ices. Some  five  billion  dollars  have  airway 
been  sent  to  local  governments  and  have  D«»n 
used  primarily  for  capital  exP*"^  •« f^'"^ 
reduction  of  property  taxes    Others  used  U 
to  buUd  golf  courses  and  tennis  courts.  So- 
cial services  for  the  poor  and  for  the  ag« 
ranked  la3t  among  their  priorities,  and  o.Jy 
eight  percent  mentioned  It  as  a  top  pr»«^tr 
It  seems  clear  from  all  this  that  revenue 
sharing   Is   anything   but   •returning   power 
to  the  people."  StlU  less  is  't,th.  corn«^tor* 
of  the  "new  American  revolution      Rather 
It   is  old   wine   turned   sour   In    Its  brightly 
labelled  new   bottle.  It   U  a  return   to  the 
past:  part  and  parcel  of  the  counter-re /oUi 
^n    that    IS   Clearly    '^"'Kne;!.    In    •    -^ 
spawned  by  Watergate,  to  render  the  Secona 
Reconstruction  "inoperative 

The  situation  facing  tho^  of  u,  m  ^ 
human  rights  movement  is  «»»«"»"^^ 
second  Reconstruction  1.  l^^^*J^ 
and  the  goals  of  the  March  on  Washlnfi— 


I  baUt««  tbmt  tto»  atacl*.  ew»tf«l  *■*  >» 
thli  DAtlon  m  th«  ItlOl  li  to  a«ur»  •*«? 
ot  work  a  6tmM  |Bb  at  • 

•ataed  )ob«  for  Mch  and 


I  MT  UMt  >ir1-i  I.  aUU  U>  default 

f  B9te  of  Jobs  and  fi— down 

floa^ouDds  dall;    Its  tin. 

I  euit  i»»at  says  to  Aaar* 

or  fM  out  of  tbt  bualDM.  «f 
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nlckeU  but  to  doUars  and  goW-o)"  «»'''^ 

Swlt«.  betrayals  and  ^^J^f  *^J^^uS  by 
of  -we  ShaU  overcome"  ^'^  .^"J^^g'^tto 

Btreeis.  ino  i»"  throueh  the  dismal 

KSL^aior  Svln'g    way    to    Isolation. 
•*S«\'SiSSs*'want  to  *e^.«^SiS- 

£r^.s^r\b^tr:2£o3S|e 
^^r'wrwaSt  rsiivTtb^t^r  r^ 

P**^!I^l;«^he^im  attempts  to  end  the  Sec 

iy  d^^bSi  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
"^^"t^e  midst  of  our  d^bt.  l^us  «new 
ry'^lJ-Jollfr^^^wf'^. 

^  Swch  is  a  march  for  Am«'^,<^- "^* 
^^^^~_1  w.-»i,n  "  ■»*  are  the  heirs  of  tnax 
march  Just  toegun.    we  are  uuo  ^^ 

!S»Dtuwthe  moral  fervor  and  to  b^^  t° 
ISSttv^e  alms  of  those  who  marched  here 
S^"L^^tlon  of  faith  "'<^^^'^«f*ears 
Many  of  those  who  *«"  „^*%  ^t'i^^ 
ago  are  no  longer  with  us^  '^^^.^.^J^^ 
to  gone.  Malcolm  Is  gone.  Martin  Luther  ang. 
Bobby  Kennedy.  Adam  PoweU.  Walter  ^u 
Smt  and  our  own  Whitney  Young  ^J*^^ 

S^it  ihiy  l^k  down  upon  us  and  upon  our 
*^  Jt'.^nrf  toev  are  telling  us  to  keep  on.  to 
S^ti^rflim'^'^n^tmulwhat  th.y  b^ 

to  push  forward  In  the  face  ^^J^rPpcT^ 
l^d  callousness;  to  fight  on  and  march  for- 
ward until  their  dream  Is  reality. 

nthera  too  are  looking  at  this  Urhan 
LeSSe"  o^rence  with  the  «1«^ Z'?"""^ 
SXbt  and  despair,  of  hope  and  confldenc^ 
Millions  of  black  people  and  other  mlnorltl^ 
who  d^n?have  bSs  fare,  let  alone  plane  fare 
to  the  nation's  capital,  people  ^ho  have 
neither  the  credit  or  the  cash  '<>'  V^'"^^ 
the  Hilton;  people  for  whom  a  party  gowu 

Tithes  on  their  backs,  and  a  non-leaky  roof 

°^?hry*are^';^«ng  to  the  Urban  league  to^ 
help  It  is  on  their  behalf  that  we  e''!^*  "  »» 
?o?them  that  we  meet  here  this  w^^-  T^ 
tfe  what  this  Conference  Is  all  about.  This 

^^ncrete  programs  and  goals  that  wUl 
make  Uf e  better  for  all  Americans. 


August  1,  197S 

from  Florida,  Georgia,  and  AUbMM. 
XSng  the  organizatJona  t^aj, j^';,*^- 
Sorsed  this  legislation  are  the  n«id» 
iudubon  society.  Envlronm«ital  Co^ 
cU  of  Highlands  County.  Historic 
nilnesvlUe.  Inc..  North  American  TraO 

SS^^orida  F^e«"<«  °i?SS 

Clute  Inc..  norida  Chapter  of  the  aerrm 

SSb    the   Alabama  Conservancy,  and 

SJmdTof  the  Bartram  Memorial  TralL 

SlSprompt  acUon.  the  traU  could  coim 

to  fnJSn  in  time  to  make  a  t^dsome 

^— -^^  ^ftt«  ourselves  on  the  occasion  of  the 

Z^.  -TRAIL    S"  nteS  ceTebraUon  of  the  founding 

BARTRAM  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAU.     Qfj^  Nation. 
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voice  of  and  for  our  people. 

And  the  eye  hath  '^o^.^^^ther  milted, 
heard  that  which  we  can  do  to  gather  urntea. 

determined  and  iinafrald. 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OT  rtOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdav.  August  1,  1973 


Mr  FDOUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
in^S  legSatloSTto  authori«;  tiie 
Sroartmrat  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
SX  S  toe  feasibility  of  establish^ 
toe  Bartram  Trail  as  a  national  sce^c 
S^^SSTuail  is  named  for  John  and 
Stem  Bartram.  a  father  and  son  who 
SS^d  aS  toportant  role  in  American 
ffiSr  to  the  study  of  ecology,  bot^. 
and  wUdllfe  conservation.   In   i^o»-oo 
Sese^otough.  studious  Quakers  from 
PWlLldphia  explored  the  SouUi.  start- 
STta  MobUe.  Ala.,  heading  throu^  ^e 
M^nteomery  area  and  proceeding  due 
S^X^Georgia  border  and  trough 
to  tiie  Savannah.  Ga.  area,  then  souUi 
S  Roridl  JriSi  the  journey  ten^athig 
to  toe  area  of  Manatee  ^IP^^^- I^X'^- 
Sr  pLslng  through  toe  area  of  <J«:^- 
^e  south  along  toe  Saint  Johris  River 
to  ^e  George  and  through  the  Al«:hua 
SavSnnah     to     toe     Suwannee    River. 
XS^out  their  long  and  arduous  Jour- 
ney tl^  Bartrams  kept  exciting  Jo^^?*^ 

SS  made  detailed  d^'^f  ,f ,««^„f  £1 
Se  land,  plants,  and  animab  of  the 
southeastern  coastal  region  as  weU  as 
ttie  Indians  native  to  toe  area  whom  toey 
treated  wito  respect.  mnowers 

From  the  Bartrams  and  toelr  foUo^ers 
h^sS^g  the  American  conservation 
tradition   which  espouses   toe   nobility 
ST  morality    of   PrtnUtiye    unspoUed 
naturTThe  Bartrams  inspired  such  men 
^oSrge  Catiin.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
HeS?  Thoreau.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  Sr^^dershlp  of  toe  movement  to 
defend  the  natural  environment,  a  mov^ 
ment  which  now  thri^  Particular^,  to 

'-A.^riS^terthe^'UL^ 
tic^m'aJe'by  John  and^^^J^^^^ 

thev  bememorialized  in  a  national  scenic 
S.^  e^loned  in  toe  biU  it  wo^d 
he  similar  to  the  Appalachian  Trail 
SretchSg  from  Georgia  to  New  England 
wWch  toousands  of  hikers  enjoy  each 

^^Mr  speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  an- 
no\mce  toat  this  bill  has  toe  cosponsor- 
SSb  of  toe  entire  Florida  congression^ 
^Sgation  as  well  as  Mr.  Dickikson  of 
SXna.  Mr.  Blackburh  of  Georgia  *^^ 
STEPHENS  Of  Georgia.  Mr.  Meell  of 
N?rtS^aroUna.  and  Mr.  Vl^oi  Souto 
Srollna.  It  is  Identical  to  S- n57  wW<* 
was  totroduced  by  all  of  toe  Senators 


AGAINST  PAY  INCREASE 

HON.  MATTHEW'J.  WNALDO 

OF  mrw  jrasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATIV« 

Tuesday.  July  31,  1973 
Mr.  RINALDO   Mr   Bx>e^T   IWQ^ 

Uke  to  explain  why  I  voted  y«J«5^ 
agalrS  toe  rule  permitting  debate  of  a 

ct~an?"colJfd^e?^^^ 

Si^e°=U^e^iSJSS 
Sth"^e«miTo^^e;P^H 

SLve°r?a^S  the  president  to  ^b«« 
the  recommendations  of  toe  Pedem 
Slary  Commission  by  August  31  of  e«^ 

*^?t^ff^esDeclally  appropriate  toat  the 

V"  Ifr,  R^989  ciune  at  toe  very  time 

lS?t  toe  US  S,ve"S^ent  was  initiating 

i^ph^e  W  plan  to  halt  the  lnna^i«J 

^^islmn^tertt  Sr^fH 
?tSdtagby  decreasing  Federal  exp^*- 
tSTu  is  a  call  to  Congres.  U)  exerdje 
^  responsibUity.  to  P"*  JJ* '"^^J^. 
"JreroTSS  fic^'grtup*  whTch^^Jo^ 

?t';^mpt1o  pressure  C-^i^SiS'.'Sr. 
priating  money  which  wUl  oeneni  ^^ 

'^a  1989  however,  represents  toe  an- 
tiS«dJ  of  torspirit  of  patriotism  and 
SSrre^l^JfslblJty  wWchtois  country 
badly  needs.  It  comes,  significantly,  u^ 

rriri-oJlThfve^^roCtJ^^^^^^ 
SI^  congress  could  have  avoided 
SSng^bay  increase  f  rU.g  »  PoUUcjOg 
sensitive  election  year.  But  tni^  wo 
SSk  toe  implicit  contract  j^lch  «jj 
congressman  signed  l^f  ^  ^^o^iS^prob- 
to  serve  for  $42.500  a  year^xt  biennial 
ably,  in  fact,  set  a  precedent  for  Dieniu~ 
salary  increases  in  off  years.  .-u 

The  measure,  'urt^*'^""^- "^rwhlch 
another  Government  ouUM^^  on^'W^^ 
other  groups  around  the  countnr  c 
cite  as  a  precedent  for  Jf  If^^^^en 
own  salaries  or  wages.  If  Cpn8r«»ui 
cSiot  exercise  fiscal  restraint  in  their 


f^  Affairs,  tbfer  cannot  booMtDr  «spwi 


tatanrteww.  b*  know* 


Uw    vortd."   >»■ 

be  to  about  to 

jt»l  «o  no» 


BSN  ORAUBl  MOVM  OM  ^ST^JSL^iS^mTSi^S^  SS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


or  nw  Toas 


DtlVB 


ormvuwTA' 

AMfwf  f.  tm 


bat  drawn  to  a  clo«  ™t*2S!!^_in 
jaitrtbtttlooj  to  radio  and  ••|™«7" 
SSrS^waJled  M  ■hiiitof  ■aaytoto 
Srd«»«topinent  of  Ammkm  m»onto« 
in  the  dectronic  med^  ,»..«,«-,«# 
A»  we  move  toward  the  final  «W»«f* 
tUi  o«itury.  we  begto  to  J<MI»>  P^w 
Bvatly  changed  this  W»<wy  yy"* 
IJIJ^^^  o(  our  shlfttog  emphails  frooB 
tte  wiltton  to  the  •pok«i  wordL  Bin 
Qnuer  has  enriched  toe  fabric  of  Wto 

Mattoo's  history  wtto  hl»  wit  and 

«i  h«  chiwictod  the  AiMrtcan  expertenet 


for  althoosh  Ben 

»,«  "otc  and  PBtular  '•P'^?**;^  —-^ 

Htm  the  Voice  at  America  and^yucoP-  wmmM 

ttoM  to  ooBunent  on  the  ttfo  9KM  tMtn  oae  woeH 

_.  ^>-  ta^u.^  T  i/w>k  f nrwanl  to  bli  eon*  vtaa.  Ms 


of  tote  Ifation  I  look  forward  to  bli  cob- 
ttantoc  UlumlnaUon  of  the  »«»  •«*» 
erento  which  shape  our  dertlny. 

I  un  Indudinf  an  article  from  ine 
MMT  York  TUnea  which  rriatot  Ben  s 
ttiimhU  as  he  leavw  HBC.  We  welcome 
M  eontinutog  totolvement  In  this  Na- 
ttM'i  news  and  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
mmmt  role. 

The  article  follows: 

■bm  OBAoa  Bsnacm  cm  Bmmw  Ow 

B«n  OnuMr  bi«an  aanounclng  '«»J"»^J5l 
tiooAl  BroAdcasUng  OaanpaDr  m  >»*'' 
ratio  itafler.  woca  taaadM  for  •'•'»f«— ;^ 
bwauw  tbmr  »«*  r>*»«  •"***  ***  AB>«rl«an 

bom*.  unsMD  but  b«ard. 

kt  whieb  point  p«cnusl  '""'"V- gStSj- 

M  aaU  M  audible,  ee&m  Into  <Beh«M  to 
dilitilwm  and  eiaflkecbanei  tototwMlity' 

"I  go  harfc  to  UM  day  wbaa  tbara  wee  a 
MBM  ot  dignity  or  •atartnc  xbm  Am^rlean 
boaM."  said  Mr  OraiMC  tta  otbcr  day.  m  be 
«M  Cleaning  out  lh«  dMk  tbat  ht  formaUy 
Mt  at  tb*  btlnnliit  of  «be  aaotb 
«•  AMrtoan  Academy  orDn 

dletton  nvrlal*.  aitd  toe  food 

»  Miutlasd.  riagaat  drttvecy.  TbMi  graduaUy 
thu  broke  down  wttb  a  new  •mphasis  oo 
kppMrtng  as  bumaa  betags." 
wimotn  BS«asr 

Thto  eontnat  was  uottmA  In  no  partteutor 
*tnm  of  dtotra«.  BavtBf  grown  up  !•  **■■•*' 
Mr.  Oraun  doM  not  lamaot  tba  tbiafs  toat 
vwt  or  mlgbt  bav*  baeo. 

Durlac  bte  4S  y«ar»  oo  tbe  atr.  wIto 


JtrriSbirTT  Kaltenboni. 

•^  ke  altoM  tbai 
fwMMeertV  li 
tttok  led 
a  iw  ladto  IS 
"In  radio. '     ■•ii"«l«»»»  ••  a 
ii*a  aU  in  a 


I  vfto)«»t 

_„„^.  .  .„ «r  Bw  predaettwi  unit 

has  to.  to  cr  to  ■— a.  aad^toe  fi 

We  fe«>e  to  toeek  of  pwiun  * 
wTtttac  eoOlnw  for  a  pSctoia  u»  the 

papar  ** 

btr   OratMr  toob  a  woU- — :__ 

apd  forgod»n_  "*^!?2^*ti35lirpLl. 

ly  •■^■i  •^^^^^'"  •^^^^  v^Mi  tbOT  eeod 

to  oeB  ^■e  Wbiaio  ^  i^»^    *"*    ~  .  ,. 

rotowd  ead  slomertsn  T»o  beraose  now  » 

'^Si'TI^'y^  Orauar  and  .oba  Daly 
gHarr"  a  F'aabodT  award  for  brc  i  ilseiWat  w- 
t«o-ty  Ito  toe  )obtbydid  '« -^T^^L^ 
eoo««it>oM  aad  eleetow  for  the  Votot  of 
Aaarlca  It  waa  a  Wt  dUtoroat 
of  oo*«a«»  Mr   Orauer  I 

to  0^nt  diracily  from  — . .  __ 

"Wa  aat  tn  a  room  aad.  eoBfiwy  «"  »*^ 
oatwrta.  took  UmU  Nada"  b^d 
tivaa  tobm  burrUnc  tn  front  or 

.  ..        --'"  k>  tji-na«iu  at  aaa  ttoac  t  at 
ua.  Jobn  oewto  ee  ?°T^?*  T^.^^^y^,,,,^ 

anothar.  and  wend  *•*••  ^fj" «.  n  bad  all 
urgency  and  go  ea  too  elf  wUb  It  It  baa  aii 

tba  fiaHblUty  of 

t»  01 

So.  tfeo  public  ■•.•»~  •ri^^x^S 

u>  lateaMTy  a  TT  SSrtm  IW  «■• 


^^  protest  aad  bef- 

aod  prio*  oootrols  ep- 

o(  Atrtculiura  tirwmoo 

Miat  policy  »nd  cMta 

m  \91*.  and  tba  rraa- 

_^ ,  of  BOTbaani  oaualng 

'**'*  •!Ji^l!Sl^S"i*reod.  rood  and  bow 
M«wa  fto^^^**^  JiTTjS^  a  metosc  oC 
It  eatt  to  our  tabia  baa  b"^^^"  BaloBasr 
•^  _.—  I  1 1 1^1  to  oU  Of  *••  "•  ^^^" 
eonattmlwd  tof«w  ^o*"   -^^a  tba  fallow 

»•  *■•  "■  ^^V^**  ^Md  faraaors  any  n»ara 
S^jr^tblll  trji-ty  of  f ood  w  tb.  aupor. 

"^^'dbl  an  of  U..a  bjppj-  ^yS^  ""^ 
,,,  B-eally  to«^r"  ^^bpj^^ 
p«,pla.  »7*  ""JLf^SttJaUoo  otpanda  at  t 

of  grain*  baa  »on«  »»»  *  ""f^F  ii  .7  IMS  bo 
W  vaara    During   t»o  ported  Item   »^"  "T 

STTamortoa*  r»»i*"°",«:*:ji»srhu 

baaf  ooaoampltoa  tu»  JJLi  ^i!!^oaar   wltb 

load  to  n»  ^"^^^  ____   <>m.««rt^    aa   in 
.^n-   ^hMMOO   In    many   eountnaa.   ■■   "• 

I^SmbBmwo  and  iopan.  thaU  eating 
nurtto  boeome  much  na*  etwa.  ftoum Ja 
ly  ID  damand.  but  jMM" 2L 
^  i  ■-     fc«rf    lurbeona.  nan- 


F 


At  iha 

^^^Jf\{mmtim  and  toa  lack  of  wat^ 
!|^^Bm  ot  Btedtietlon  Increaaaa  hava  rlaan. 
a»S  toaooomtoerlaga  ihraatena  to  incraaaa 
tSam  aaan  mora  In  th.  paai  many  food  .ur- 
^oountna.  bar.  had  grain  raaarva.  and 
^  UB  baa  had  p»«.ty  of  «>•  ^f^^J^; 
am  lu  farm  programa.  but  «>•  ^^'^ITJ 
ara  BOW  toerpir  down  and  tha  tTB .  wblcb 
baa  bed  foMbly  to  mUllon  arraa  out  of  pro- 
5!^  InT^t  yaara.  U  bringing  tb^ldto 
land  back  into  production  It  baa  baooma 
ml  tbat  tba  boat  bopa  for  acpandlng 

J 
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,^  foo^  minnlv  rests  with  developing 
Z  SSlS^" --""  of  the  poor  nations 
of  the  world.  nirture  of  scarce 

can  consumer  ^P*'^*  *f  A!!f!!ie„  than  tilf 
cent  of  his  l^'^o""  °f„'^^* 

I'i^i!  er^l,^"  ve^ln.  ^r^cuuural jpro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mission  to  ''^»«7*' ^^  ^o^d  make  a  mock- 
^.'^AM^'^oSvrhargTlnlng  and  the  legal 

''^trh'i-oX^'r^^^^^^^^ 

Children  of  ^^^  ^^^^inY^TclothlTg.  The 
quate  food,  decent  ^°'"}^^S7orc\ng  a  worker 
r=^ireen\rSr£s^^^^^^^  ..al 

'cr^oT^^^rvrhorrhTlegllT^-  -d 
physical  health  oj  Jf^^^^^^^'^^e^he  direct  result 
of^^irhTress^Se^:^^^^  ^^.  -  Cha^^- 
ber  of  Conunerce  of^e  Unlt«l  States^^  P^^^ 

1^^n^\r^^:^  -uses  Of 
welfare  or  food_  stamps  by  strikers^ 
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we  and  a  lot  ol  other  people  *<>»*  •*1-  *il 

t^?pl7of  fSa?  reasonable  cost  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  an  orderly  world  economy. 


I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fru»tr»tton 
these  fans  feel,  because  of  thestubbora 
and  arrogant  refusal  ol  the  NFL  to  lift 
their  blackout  policy.  ,  «.     ^ 

Television  has  been  a  major  factor  to 
the  rise  in  the  popularity  of  footbtU 
Rather   than    hurt   attendance   at  the 
stadium.  TV  has  increased  gate  recelpto 
by  increasing  the  number  of  dcvotol 
tLs  who  brave  trafflc  and  inclement 
wwTther  to  participate  to  that  very  spe- 
cial  excitement  generated  by  the  Urg« 
crowd.  CTaims  by  promoters  that  tele- 
vising home  games  wUl  hurt  paid  attend- 
ance  are  unproven.  especially  when  the 
stadium  has  been  sold  out. 

Todav  I  introduced  H.R.  9760.  a  bm  to 
prohibit  television  staUons  f rom  blactong 


'- ;■       +v,«  ^i-ClO  Executive  Coun- 

tehed  famines  or  strikers  ^n^ed.^^^^^^^^^  , 

^  ^^"^^   ^''!he*S^^igulatlon  permitting 
SsTo-^n^;  ^^r^n^f.^  to  the   chU- 


dren  of  strikers. 


TV  BLACKOUTS  OF  MAJOR 

SPORTINQ  EVENTS 


PUBUC  ASSISTANCE  TO  STRIKERS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 
Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  the  foUowing  statement  issued 
today  by  the  Executive  Counsel  of  the 
AFL-CIO  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  tosert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

PrrsLic   Assistance  to  Stbikeks 
Anti-labor  forces,  led  by  the  Chamber  of 
CoWierce  of  the  United  States.  a"^°^",^J; 
ing   a  concerted   campaign   to  P^'jal'^*  fj* 
chUdren  of  strikers  as  a  d'^lce   to  nuutfy 
the  leeal  right  of  American  workers  to  strike. 
*  S  efforts  have  recently  r«^l^,,»f^   .^ 
The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
prevent  the  children  of  strikers  from  recelv- 
Kw  stamps  without  any  determination 
whether  the  family  needed  ^^'^i'Jf lP_.^.^. 
The  ruling  by  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger—despite     contrary      opinion      from 
Sches.  governors,  social  welfare  agencies 
and  unlons-that  states  may  deny  welfare 
benefits  to  the  chUdren  of  strikers  no  matter 
how  compelling  their  need.  ..,^^t 

A   just   and   humane   society  must   reject 

both  actions  as  gross  vlol*"^'^  °V.  ,h.  S 
and  basic  rule  that  need  must  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  public  welfare. 

workers  ari  taxpayers  -Hielr  taxes  Include 
the  costs  of  welfare  and  food  stamps.  The 
right  to  strike  Is  a  legal  right  of  Americans 
continually  reaffirmed  by  the  courts.  The  pay- 
ment of  taxes  l«  the  obligation  of  all  Amer  - 
cans.  Workers  have  the  right  to  receive  public 
assUtance  when  their  famlUes  are  In  ne^. 

To  deny  a  family  In  need  the  meager  bene- 
fits  of  taxes  paid  while  they  were  working— 
I  e.  weUare  and  food  stamps-because  that 
person  U  exercUlng  a  legal  right  Is  patently 

vicious.  .  ^    T*   I. 

The  only  relevant  question  U  need,  it  is 

not  a  question  of  who  is  wrong  or  who  U 

right  In  a  labor  dispute.  Surely  the  govem- 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  rrew  ttobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 
Mr  TENT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to^^^attentirn  of  my  coUea^es 
to  SS  very  unfair  situation  facing  mU- 
llons  of  sports  fans  across  the  countn^. 
S:iallv  football  fans,  now  that  the  fall 
SSn  is  approaching.  They  are  denied 
SvYrtght  to  see  their  home  teams   be- 
SSsTthe  National  Football  league  blacks 
out    television   coverage    of    all    home 

^'^The  Congress  enacted  an  antitraistex- 
.mTSfnn  to  1981  for  the  National  Foot- 
h?n  iSgue  with  the  express  purpose  of 
?n^uJ£g  its  financial  stability  and  to  save 
the^rt  from  fading  from  the  American 
scene    Television  blackouts  were   con- 
sldwed   a    necessary    adjunct    for    toe 
sSr^Protection.  These  blackouts,  in  rw 
oSSon  are  no  longer  either  necessary  or 
Sable  In  fact,  the  blackouts  have  led 
toliT  almS  complete  monopoly  by  sea- 
son ticket  holders  over  seats  at  regular 

the  toequities  engendered  by  TV  black 
outs,  one  of  the  byproduct^  of  the  antl 
trust  exemption  is  that  the  New  York 
JeS  have  been  able  to  ^crease  attend- 
ance at  NFL  regular  season  garner  an  as 
toundto?^3.7'percent  in  Just  ^0  years^ 
The  current  ratio  of  season  ticket  saies 
to  ^l^ttendance  Is  better  than  94  per- 
ce^for  the  Jets.  Over  90  percent  of  fans 
mSit  at  New  York  Jets  games  are  sea- 
SrScket  holders.  There  are  Jets  and 
Giants  fans  who  have  been  on  the  wait- 
ing  list   for   season  tickets   for  ywrs 
Those  fans  who  are  lucky  enough  to  find 
an  individual  game  ticket  to  P^r^base 
must  pay  over  $7.  The  result  Is  that  most 
fans  are  regulated  to  reading  the  game 
scores  in  the  next  days  papers. 


and  is  unuvea  w>  »  i.-js».».   ~- —  "^    ZTT 
This  legislation  Is  des^«^,^,.  ^"^^ 

lor  the  viewtag  plftMure  ot  tHe  \m 

i^hile.  at  the  same  time,  protecting  tiie 

professional  clubs.  I^  ^,li°^^,^,i?5 
long  way  to  deaUng  with  p^t  abuses  « 

Si  present  system  such  tis  ti^et  sc^ 
tog.  I  urge  early  consideration  and  i»&- 
Sae  of  Uils  bUl  to  order  to  rectifythto 
desperate  situation.  I  ^se^  the  tort  d 
this  bill  Into  the  R«cord  at  this  point. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  ot 
^  rS4  f  or  on.  year  with  regard  t«  toe  b««d. 
casting     of     certain     professional    how 
games 

B#  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
o/  Be^eseSres'o/  the  Vr.iUdStaU,J 
Amertca  in  Congress  ossembled.  That  p«tl 
of  tme  m  of  the  communications  Actol 
?934  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thm- 
of  the  following  new  section: 

••BaOADCAST  OF  SOLDOXTT  PaOFMBlONAL  HOIO 

OAms 
"«*«'   11    (al  If  (1)  durtog  *^*  one-jm 
perSSwilch  begins  on  the  date  of  t:^ 
Sent  ofthls  ^tlon.  any  P'of««'°"f^^ 
^U.  basketball,  or  hockey  game  Is  broato* 
under  the  authority  of  a  league  televUto 
conW!  and   (2)    tickets  of  admission  U, 
such  game  are  no  longer  avaUable  for  pur 
ch^  by  the  general  public  forty-eight  houn 
or^o«  before  the  scheduled  beginning  t^ 
of    such    game,    then    television    bro^"*^ 

bToadcastlng  of  such  8f"»«     *     suc^^ 
which  and  In  the  area  In  which  such  g»n» 

to  being  played.                               ■action,  thi 
"(bl  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  «• 
term  'league  televtolon  contract'  ^^^^ 
i^mt  agr^ment  by  or  among  persons  W 
log  in  or  conducting  the  o^K*^^ .f."^ 
s??nal  team  sport,  of  football,  ^^^^ 
ketbaU.  or  hockey,  by  which  •^y,***'^^*? 
"ub.  participating  in  P«rf-^°'"'n^t  2S 
bMebaU.  bMkKtball.  or  hockey  co«^»  "J 
J^LrVtoe  transfer.  »"  or  ^7  P'^    f  J 
right,  of  such  league's  member  ^ubs  ini- 
l^M^red  telecasting  of  the  8"««/Jt, 
Sai   bwebaU.  bartetball.  or  bockey,  m  » 
2ie'  mtTb*.  engag^l  to  or  conducted  by  w* 
club..".  


-  number  of  fUtemenU  were  made 
self  STRSadir-i  Dlgeat  Corp.  R*«d- 
5Jt^?2^tten  to  me  an.^rtot 
SCIiedf  these  statements  I  would  like 
f^!^ V«>py  of  their  letter  to  the 
S^^fo?  me  benefit  of  the  House: 

FUu^tviUe.  W.r  .  Jutw  n.  ttlti. 

^'^'conoi^^^  P«T.«:   Tour  friend. 

^rJutuenu  at  the  Reader^s  Digest  wW. 

*^  !T,l^ad  in  the  Con«re«ional  fvtcot^ 

Jl  t^  m.  Bc-called  ••subsidy"  our  iiiaaMini 

rf  the  reasons  why  we  make  that  claim, 
"'xhe  ref^ence.  tl  the  D'^esfs  alleged  "sub- 

sidf8t«m  from  the  Mlnomy  Report^  the 

House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commlt- 
S^  on  H.R.  8929.  Acting  on  Information 
^pp?^  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv  ce  the 
MUiorlty  Report'chargeS  that  R^»^"  «  °'^"". 

wUl  enjoy  "a  taxpayers  subsidy  ol  I  4^16.- 
000'  dur  ng  the  next  five  years,  until  exlst- 
S  taw  reaches  the  full  rate  set  by  the 
pital  Rate  Commission.  That  averages  out 
to  about  S3  million  per  year. 

The   Minority   Report   further   aUeged- 
Mcftln  on  the  basis  ot  figures  from  the  U.8. 
^tal  Service— that  under  a  lO-year  phas- 
ing provision   of   H.R.   8929.   this  "subsidy 
would  double  to  S39.6  million— or  still  about 
13  million  per  year. 

Facts  are  the  Postal  Service  has  no  cost 
ngures  for  the  Digest,  or  for  any  other  In- 
dividual publication.  That  was  true  in  1969 
when  Senior  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
(or  Finance.  Ralph  Nicholson,  testified  that 
the  Post  Office  could  not  determine  a  sub- 
tidy  "for  any  given  magazine,  but  only  for 
the  class  as  a  whole."  It  rematos  true  today. 
Moreover,  the  "subsidy"  charge  Is  based 
not  only  on  Information  that  cannot  be  ac- 
curately determined   for   any   given   maga- 
zine—the   Digest   or   any    other— but   It   Is 
based  on  a  look  at  only  one  class  of  mail. 
While  the  Dleest  paid  S6  million  for  second- 
class  postage  In  1972.  It  was  also  paying  S80 
million  In  postage  for  other  classes  of  maU. 
Let's  examine  the  toUl  picture  of  all  Read- 
er's Digest  mall. 

Using  the  same  data  from  the  Petal  Rate 
Commission  that  was  used  In  the  Minority 

B*.^^.*  »M  u  D    oooo    on  onalir«l«  nf  all  nnfital 


NO  SUBSIDY  POR  READER'S 
DIGEST 

HON.  PETOA.  PEYSER 

or  Maw  TOKK 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  August  1,  19^i 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  duttol^^ 
recent  debate  on  proposed  postal  ie»i»- 


toward  overhewl  cort.  of  tb.  U«  Poi*«» 
Service  And  tbu  contribution  wUI  «y*»»  jn- 
^r««   a.    nr«-    and    thtfd-cla«   rat^   wUl 

surely  increaae  „,.  _  ~_.k.u«*- 

Bv»n  deducting  the  •*  million _w»b»ldy 

that  the  Po«*l  Serrlce  ^'•""•^''I^CSTb: 
,n)ov  each   resr  unUl  the  P»»*^  *•*•*" 
%J2-  are  fully  .ff*^«v.  the  net  »€-«  con- 
tribution u>  poMal  overhead  mould  rtUl  be 
mo«tl»»na««IIUOBaye*»'  „„ -...i-rt 

Put  another  way.  If  thwe  w*n  no  wmam^ 
Dlr-st  the  taxpayer  or  •om.one  »»-\T«';\^; 
have  to  pay  M  million  more  to  support  tne 
UB   Portal  Seme*  ^^ 

And  that  lant  all  R*<»ntlyO»e  Port^  ■•«»- 
ice  submitted  ngure.  to  the  Pcul  Rat.  Com- 
IlLl^  .taovtat  t^t  If  a  mailer  fully  pre- 
ZactthM  Ofit  rlat  mall.  Post*l  Service  oo«t* 
rtTraduMd  by  mora  U»an  l*  a  pi«*  The 
DlcMt  malM  about  W)  million  p».cm  of 
iu?h  maU  in  \9-r7.  nearly  aU  f  "Pf*-?**!! 

so.  according  to  the  PM  8«^»c  .  owt. 
««*  A^»^  <>«  oicMi  oiTp^lil  nearly  M  »"- 

that  handling  ot  Digest  Business  Reply  MaU 
caused  no  more  expense  than  that  tocurreC 
in  handling  regular  Ilrst-class  letters.  Since 
the   Digest   paid   a  2c   surcharge   for  each  °l 

the  14  million  pieces  ol  business  reply  mail  tt 

received  last  vear.  that  means  It  overpaid  the 

Postal  Service  bv  some  .280.O0O  In  1972. 

Adding   the   above   two   figures,   it   Is   clear 
that  the  Digest  paid  nearly  .2.3  million  to  the 

Postal  Service  In  1972  for  services  that  are 
received  ior  most  letters,  but  which  were 
not  required  for  Digest  mall. 

Thus  we  find  that,  even  after  deducting 
the  alleged  $3  million  second-class  "subsidy  ,'• 
the  Digest  overpaid  the  Postal  Service  $2.3 
million  In  1972.  and  also  made  a  net  con- 
tribution to  Postal  Service  overhead  of  weU 
over  $8  million. 
Sincerely. 

Kent  Rhodes. 


.uinf  *  commerative  po«t«<e  «t*mp. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or    rtKWSTLVAKI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPRESKHTATlVlS 

Wednesdav.  August  1.  1973 
Mr  YATRON  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 

demand  excellence  to  t»»«ir.P«^>  ,^";: 
lee  and  nghifully  so  since  the  malls  are 
extremely  important  to  the  ^moothop- 
erauon  of  their  homes,  their  bustoeMes. 
and  their  Oovemment  R««';*^\^'2" 
since  the  Congress  approvedlg|tyW»y 
vo.  •.^vaJeA.ssJK  »«\.  tTv<i«o*t\<ient  Pomai  Ber»' 

growing.  We  kvft  all  tM  M  ot; 


H.R.  9359 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1973 


Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
cosponsored  H.R.  9359,  totroduced  by  the 
Honorable  Ms.  Bella  Abzug.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  post- 
age  stamp  to  honor  the  life  and  work 

co^'tesion  that  wii  us^  In  the  Minority    of  Jeanette  Rankto.  the  first  woman  to 

Report  on  H  R.  8929.  an  analysis  of  all  postal    be  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

expenses  shows  that  Reader's  Digest  more         j^jj^g  Rankto    was   an   innovator   and 

than  pays  It.  own  out-of-pocket  co«u.  and     jg^^gj.  ^^  ^^  flejds  of  women's  rights  and 

that  It  also  contributes  more  than  •!!  nm»o;»     peace  issues.  In  the  early  1900's,  she  to- 

annu^ly    to   overhead   cosU   of   the   Portal  ^^^^^^.^^  bills  tO  give  women  the  right  to 

This  is  how  we  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  vote,  and  helped  to  push  through  the 

According  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  19th  amendment,  which  nationally  en-  ,.,     ^      .  .  ,„.  ♦»,„♦  vir    ir,c*n. 

(June  8. 1972  Opinion.  Appendu  K).  49  per  franchised  women.  was  able  to  determine  ^^.'^■r^r- 

cent  of  nrst-ciass  revenue  Is  an  excess  over       Jeanette  Rankin's  total  commitment  brown's  problems  were  witnm  ms  own 

attribuubie  (or  out-of-pocket)  cost,  and  Is  ^  us  Government  not  only  as  a  civU  company  and  did  not  concern  the  post 

a  contribution  to  Institutional    (or  general  „ "    *   u„*  a-  ^  woman,  are  admirable,     office  at  all.  I  believe  that  we  will  con- 
overhead  i  costs.  Reader's  Digest  paid  the  UB.  ^         '        ,     ^,        advocate  of  elec-     ««»«  to  see  such  cooperaUon  by  the  U.S. 
Portal  Service  over  116  million  for  first-class  She  was  a  longtime  aovocaie  oi  cict 
portage  In  1972.  Thus,  using  the  Rate  Com-  toral    reforms,    with    goals    toward 


thir\g  from  the  high  cost  of  a  first-class 
postage  stamp,  tHrough  economy  reduc- 
tions within  the  post  office,  to  tlie  use  ol 

cluster  boxes  for  mail  delivery,  seem  to 

have  received  the  brunt  ol  these  com- 
^^Hoveever,  some  of  this  criticism  niay 

not  be  deserved  when  one,  realizes  the 
monumental  task  which  faces  our  Postal 
Service.    The    sheer    number    of    items 
mailed  each  day  in  the  United  States 
boggles  the  imagination.  Regardless  of 
the  complaints,  however,  the  United 
states  stiU  has  the  best  postal  system  m 
the  world  and  indications  ar?  that  the 
future  holds  even  better  service  for  the 

public.  ,         „  . 

Nevertheless,  like  many  ol  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints about  the  Postal  Service.  Oiie 
such  matter  came  from  Mr.  George  F. 
Eisenbrown  concerning  the  shoddy  serv- 
ice which  his  organization,  the  Wmdsor 
Mount  Joy  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  was 
receiving,  he  thought,  from  the  U.S.  P(^t 
Office  in  Hamburg.  Pa.  In  an  effort  to  be 
ol  the  most  possible  assistance  to  Mr. 
Eisenbrown.  I  contacted  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  taquire  about  a  possible  remedy  to 
his  problem. 

The  response  from  the  Washington  Of- 
fice of  thfc  Postal  Service  and  the.  Ham- 
burg Post  Office  was  indeed  gratilytog.  I 
believe  the  efforts  ol  the  Postal  Service  in 
this  matter  are  not  only  tadicative  ol 
their  response  to  and  concern  1  oi?  prob- 
lems within  their  organization  in  general, 
but  also  of  their  efforts  to  correct  any 
deficiency  m  particular. 

Most  significant,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Postal  Service  to  this  instance 
was  able  to  determine  that  Mr.  Eisen- 


omce  ai  au.  i  believe  that  we  will  con 
ttaue  to  see  such  cooperation  by  the  U.S. 
;,^'i;'\T72.''T^;;%7ing'ihe"'Rii;'c'om-    toral    reforms,    with    goals    toward   a    P^^,^  Senrice  ajd  tiie  citi^ 
mi-Sn's  own  figures,  the  Digest  last  year     greater  diversity  among  Representativea.     f  ,^« '^ttl^'Tj^thTJ^uaSTSsisU^ 

rr^er'JeJd-rts^rrhruV^ss  ^!-i,-^,rw^Tori^Ju"^  irhrr^s-Xra^ifrrJS 

"STly.  the  Postal  Rate  Commuslonde-     ^0^^^^^^^^ I JT^  ^i^^^  fZZ.^T'^^^Z 

ciai^d  that  52  per  cent  of  third-class  poatage    Rankto  was  a  truly  courageous  woman    tiemety^  ^giV^oblem.  Consequently.  I 

would  like  to  include  the  lull  text  of  Mr. 
Elsenbrown's  letter  for  the  benefit  of  my 
coUeagues.  The  letter,  which  gives  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  follows: 


similarly,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  de-  mvoiveincuv  ui  yvuhu  »»»*»  *  «*•«  — 

ciapwi  that  52  per  cent  of  third-class  poatage  Rankto  was  a  truly  courageous  woman 

I.  a  contribution  to  Postal  Service  overhead,  j^  American  politics.  whOSe  consistency 

■niui.  of  Reader's  Digest's  17.5  million  third-  ^  beliefs  tecogrdzed  that  violence  can- 
da-  pcui  bui  in  1972, 13.9  million  paid  for  ^^^  disagreements. 

overhead  costs  of  the  Postal  Service.  "OJ  SelOWleel  ttwT  it  is  commendable 
Therefore,  last  year,  the  Digest  contributed         1  inereiore  icei  "'""; "  "  J^  .      , 

III  4  million  in  first-  and  third-claw  postage    that  we  honor  her  We  and  work  by  is- 


27408 

Windsor  Moxtnt  Jot 
Mutual  Insukamcx  Co., 
Hamburg.  Po.,  July  24, 1973. 
Congressman  Ous  Yatkon, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congkessmah  Yateon:  With  refer- 
ence to  yovir  letter  ol  July  10  and  Mr.  Matu- 
konls  correspondence  of  July  6.  1973.  I  take 
this  opportvinlty  to  thank  you  both  for  your 
kind  cooperation  In  the  matter  of  looking 
into  the  Postal  problem  here  in  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Ray  S.  Klnaey,  C\istomer  Service  Rep- 
resentative, and  Mr.  Curtis  Dietrich  Post- 
master of  the  Hamburg  Post  Office  made  a 
personal  call  to  o\ir  office  July  23,  1973.  for 
the  piirpose  of  discussing  the  program  en- 
tirely. 

I  have  been  assiired  of  several  factors:  (1) 
That  the  mall  Is  normally  ready  for  pickup 
at  8:30  ajn.  and  (2)  If  I  can  arrange  to  have 
our  outgoing  mail  into  the  Post  Office  by 
4:30  pjn.,  the  same  will  be  given  Immediate 
attention  as  with  all  other  outgoing  mail. 

With  the  kind  cooperation  of  the  two  men 
mentioned  above,  I  was  able  to  determine 
that  imfortunately,  a  good  deal  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  within  my  own  organization,  caused 
by  that  old  familiar  problem  of  employee 
"dilly-dallying".  This,  of  course,  causes  me 
to  have  an  extremely  "red  face".  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  will  make  every  effort  to  rectify 
this  particular  situation. 

The  most  I  can  do  at  this  point  is  to  offer 
my  thanks  for  your  kind  assistance  and 
apologize  for  the  short-sightedness  on  our 
part  as  regards  laxity  of  participation  In 
correction  of  mail  pickup  and  delivery. 

We  are  most  pleased  to  know  that  even 
thotigh  we  must  retain  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  "blame",  your  representatives 
were  most  cordial  in  their  approach  to  the 
problem  and  I  commend  them  for  not  being 
retaliatory  in  approach  when  they  may  have 
had  a  right  to  be. 

Again,  my  personal  thanks  for  your  kind 
cooperation  and  prompt  service. 
Very  truly  yours, 

aXORCI  F.  ElSXNBSOWN, 

Secretary. 


MARIO  VALADEZ:  40  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF  CALXPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  event  honoring  an  important 
citizen  which  took  place  recently  in  my 
district.  On  June  29  a  reception  and  din- 
ner were  given  by  the  friends  of  Sr. 
Mario  Valadez  to  honor  him  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  40th  anniversary  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  management  team  of  the  El 
Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  Corp. 

Mario  Valadez  is,  by  anyone's  stand- 
ards, an  extraordinary  person.  Bom  and 
raised  in  Mexico.  Mario  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  In  1926  at  the  age  of  19.  Although 
he  had  attended  business  college  and  had 
been  employed  as  a  secretary  for  5  years 
in  Mexico,  Mario  was  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment as  a  secretary  in  Los  Angeles. 
Undaunted,  he  accepted  a  job  as  a  win- 
dow washer  at  the  Rosslyn  Hotel  and 
began  to  attend  evening  classes  to  better 
his  command  of  the  English  language 
and  to  improve  his  shorthand  and  typing. 
As  if  these  activities  were  not  enough, 
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Mario  became  an  instructor  in  Spanish 
and  wrote  a  booklet  entitled  "Learn 
Spanish  Pronto."  which  sold  a  quarter  of 
a  million  copies. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  1933,  Mario  was  in- 
vited to  act  as  an  Interpreter  at  a  meet- 
ing of  a  group  of  merchants  on  Olvera 
Street,  the  oldest  thoroughfare  in  Ix)s 
Angeles.  Soon  after  that  first  meeting, 
Mario  became  closely  associated  with  this 
group  of  merchants,  now  better  known  as 
the  El  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  Corp.,  as 
an  assistant  in  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  Olvera  Street. 

During  World  War  II.  Mario,  by  then 
a  naturalized  citizen,  took  a  break  from 
his  career  with  the  Olvera  Street  project 
to  serve  in  the  Federal  Government's  Of- 
fice of  Censorship,  where  he  became  head 
of  the  Receiving  and  Classification  Divi- 
sion. He  also  distinguished  himself  at 
that  time  by  his  record  sales  of  war 
bonds. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Mario  returned 
to  Los  Angeles  and  resumed  his  business 
activities  with  the  El  Pueblo  de  Los  An- 
geles Corp.  In  1963,  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  as  managing 
director. 

This   corporation   has   taken   Olvera 
Street,  the  oldest  street  in  the  city,  and 
made  it  into  a  delightful  marketplace, 
specializing  in  items  of  Mexican  origin. 
In  addition,  the  corporation  has  carefully 
restored  numerous  historical  buildings  in 
the  Olvera  Street  area  and  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
El  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  Historical  Park. 
Mario  Valadez"   genuine,  warm,  and 
friendly  approach  to  his  work  has  en- 
abled him  to  attract  many  thousands 
of  visitors  to  southern  California  to  view 
the  imusual  charm  and  significance  of 
Olvera  Street  and  the  Historical  Park. 
Mario's  contributions  to  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  historic  Olvera 
Street  district  have  been  contributions 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation. 
I  am  grateful  to  Mario  Valadez  for  his 
efforts  to  preserve  the  Mexican  heritage 
of  our  country  for  all  of  us,  now  and  in 
the  years  to  come. 


YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN  SOCCER 
CLUB  OF  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  centuries,  coun- 
tries and  cultures  have  put  aside  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  differences  and 
participated  in  athletic  competition. 
And  instead  of  the  rivalry  that  could 
lead  to  attempted  conquest  and  ill  will 
when  countries  of  the  world  comp)ete 
against  one  another  athletically,  friend- 
ship and  goodwill  usually  follow. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  a  group  of 
individuals  from  my  district  will  have 
the  opportimity  to  display  their  friend- 
ship and  goodwill  to  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Recently  the  Yugoslav-American  Soc- 
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cer  Club  of  San  Pedro.  Calif.,  was  In- 
vited by  an  organization  in  Yugoslavia— 
Centralnl  Odbor  Mstlca  Iseljenika— 
which  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
goodwill  between  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  their  compariots  who  emi- 
granted  to  various  countries  to  be  their 
guests  and  play  against  some  of  the  top 
teams  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  San  Pedro  team  and  the  accom- 
panying Board  of  Directors  will  be  stay- 
ing In  Yugoslavia  for  3  weeks.  While 
touring  Yugoslavia,  the  team  will  be 
playing  in  Belgrade,  the  capital  city  of 
Yugoslavia;  Lemun  and  Pancevo.  in  the 
Republic  of  Serbia;  Sarajevo,  capital  city 
of  the  Republic  of  Bosnia,  and  Herzego- 
vina; Split  and  Sibenlk.  in  the  Republic 
of  Croatia;  Zagreb,  capital  city  of  Croa- 
tia; and  Kotor  in  the  Republic  of  Mon- 
tenegro. 

The  board  of  directors  are:  Gavrilo 
Cucuk.  president;  Velisa  Vukotic  and 
Sinisa  Vukslc,  vice  presidents:  Anton 
Spanjol,  secretary;  Novak  Tomic,  coach- 
manager:  and  Kemal  Begovic,  activity 
and  publicity  director. 

In  addition,  the  traveling  group  wlU 
include  Bemie  Evans,  San  Pedro  News- 
Pilot  sports  editor,  and  Joe  Zaninovlch, 
honorary  chairman  of  the  bosurd  of  di- 
rectors. 

Since  its  beginning  6  years  ago,  the 
Yugoslav-American  Soccer  Club  of  San 
Pedro  has  twice  been  named  the  West- 
em  U.S.  Open  Cup  champion,  and  in 
April  1973,  won  the  coveted  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Soccer  League's  major  division 
championship,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
prestigious  soccer  titles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Yugoslav-American  Soccer  Club  of 
San  Pedro  for  their  successful  6-year 
history,  and  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
their  trip  to  Yugoslavia.  I  am  certain  the 
tournament  will  be  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  already  close  and  friendly 
relationship  between  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  United  States. 
The  soccer  team  members  are: 
Warner  Mata,  Ronald  Mata,  George 
Benitez,  Jack  Kordich,  Kresimlr  Lakoe, 
Dragan  Djukic.  Marko  Pejovlc,  Vlada 
Konnenic,  Lazo  Lazarevic,  Bogie  Ristlc, 
Roban    Jovanovic,    Branko    Jovlcevlc 
Zoran    Djuklch,     Bogdan    BaranovsU, 
Ig^mir  Urani,  Ruben  Fernandez,  Migud 
Brigida,  Louis  Sanabria,  Manuel  Munoz, 
Jesus    Para.    Asimclon    Miranda,    Joe 
Duran,     Peter     Simons,     and     Lotar 
Spranger. 
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BRINKLEY'S  AUGUST  NEWSLETTER 
AND  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   OBOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday,  Auguat  1,  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  for  the  information  of  our 
colleagues  my  August  newsletter  and 
questionnaire  which  will  be  mailed  this 
month  to  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent. 

The  newsletter  and  questionnaire  read 
as  follows: 


OJB   CoHcaissMAH  Jack  BrnmicLrr  Reports 
Fbom  Washington 

"no  OBBATDl  LOVK':  MUNKLIY  NAMP)  TO  NA- 
TIONAL MU  coMicrmz 
Third  District  Congressman  Jack  Brlnkley 
nATticipated  in  a  very  special  ceremony  on 
June  14th  sponsored  by  No  Greater  Love— a 
naUonwide  organization  which  la  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

During  the  ceremonies  the  son  or  one  or 
the  MIA  servicemen— Jimmy  Plowman  of 
McLean,  Virginia,  the  son  of  Navy  Lt.  James 
I  Plowman  who  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  on  March  24.  1967— was  presented 
with  a  flag  which  was  flown  over  the  United 
States  Capitol  Building. 

"ThU  Is  the  first  of  many  United  States 
Flags  which  wUl  be  offered  to  children  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances  over  the  coming  months." 
Bep.  BrlnKley  said.  "It  represents  the  fact 
to  young  Jimmy  Plowman  that  hU  fellow 
Americans  cannot  and  will  not  forget  the 
sacriflces  his  father  and  the  fathers  of  others 
like  him  have  made  and  are  making  in  the 
name  of  this  great  Republic."  he  emphasized. 
The  No  Greater  Love  program  was  started 
in  1971,  Rep.  Brlnkley  explained,  in  an  effort 
to  help  ease  the  plight  of  the  chUdren  of 
VS.  POW's  and  MIA's. 

In  its  functioning  No  Greater  Love  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  "Big  Brother"  organization.  How- 
ever, its  membership  is  composed  primarily 
of  sports  stars — such  as  Henry  Aaron.  Johimy 
Unltas,  and  Ted  Williams.  These  men,  as 
weU  as  entire  professional  teams,  make  per- 
sons^ visits  and  phone  calls,  and  send  auto- 
graphed pictures  and  sports  equipment  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  some  1300 
MIA  American  servicemen. 

Rep.  Brlnkley  noted  that  assistance  from 
VS.  athletes  for  these  children  has  been  ex- 
ceptional and  that  not  one  athlete  has  ever 
turned  down  a  request  for  help  from  No 
Greater  Love. 

Among  those  participating  In  the  June 
14th  No  Greater  Love  program  were  Con- 
gressional leaders  from  both  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  UJ9.  Senate  as 
well  as  former  prisoners  of  war  and  numerous 
sports  stars. 

The  No  Greater  Love  ceremonies  were  held 
In  conjunction  with  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Flag  E>ay  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  14. 

BOB   HOPE   IS  GT7CST   SPEAKER:    HOTTSE   OBSERVES 
SIXTH    ANNUAL    NATIONAL    FLAG    DAT 

The  Sixth  Annual  National  Flag  Day  cere- 
monies were  observed  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
US.  Hou£e  of  Representatives  on  June  14th 
with  comedian  Bob  Hope  as  guest  of  honor. 
Others  parlclpating  in  Flag  Day  1973  were 
Army  Staff  Sergeant  Gary  J.  Guggenburger 
of  Cold  Springs.  Minnesota,  a  former  Prisoner 
of  War  who  led  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  Navy  Band,  and  the  Navy  Sea  Chan- 
ters. Bob  Hope  was  specially  cited  in  the 
House  Chamber  for  his  31  years — and  mU- 
Uons  of  miles  of  travel — to  entertain  Ameri- 
can servicemen  around  the  world.  His  mov- 
ing and  poignant  address  to  the  House  on 
the  deep  personal  meaning  which  our  Flag 
holds  for  him  was  received  with  a  standing 
ovation.  Portions  of  his  speech  are  reprinted 
below. 

(Excerpts  from  the  speech  of  Bob  Hope 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  14, 
1973:) 

Mr.  Bob  Hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  Joint  Chiefs  of  the 
MUltary.  and  ladles  and  gentlemen 

We  saw  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  what 
love  for  country  Is  when  the  prisoners  of  war 
came  home.  It  was  truly  Inspirational  seeing 
•o  many  returning  veterans  stand  and  salute 
the  Flag.  What  astounds  me  Is  the  fact  that 
these  prisoners  bad  more  faith  In  our  coun- 
try while  they  were  In  prison  than  a  lot  of  us 
Americans  who  are  walking  around  here  free. 


And  they  brought  a  Flag  home  with  them, 
one  they  had  made  whUe  they  were  In  the 
Hand  HUton,  a  small  Flag  but  a  powerful 
force  of  hope  for  those  great  Americans. 

You  really  cannot  describe  what  the  Flag 
means. 

We  try  with  words,  music  ai  d  scng  salutes, 
a.ad  these /fe  fine.  Yet  hew  do  you  put  into 
words  thafreellngs  of  goosep  mplDs  when  the 
Flag  IsyBelng  raised  or  goes  marching  by? 
You  caiTonly  stand  in  reverence  and  offer  a 
slle.t  prayer  cf  thanks  that  the  Flag  still 
waves  for  you  and  me  ard  for  all  Americans. 
And  long  may  it  wave.  Thank  you. 

THIRD    DISTRICT    STUDENTS    TO    RECEIVE    FEDERAL 
TOrnON   LOANS 

More  than  420  students  ia  five  colleges  In 
the  Third  Congressional  District  will  receive 
a  total  of  $193,844  to  federal  tuition  loans 
next  year,  according  to  U.S.  Rep.  Jack  Brink- 
ley. 

The  funds  wUl  be  provided  under  the  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  Rep. 
Brlnkley  said,  and  will  provide  90  percent  of 
the  new  capital  contributions  of  the  Student 
Loan  Program  with  a  matching  college  con- 
tribution providing  about  10  percent. 

Colleges  receiving  contributions,  the 
amount  of  the  allocation,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  student  borrowers  are: 

Columbus  College  In  Columbus  (17.388 — 38 
borrowers) . 

Fort  VaUey  SUte  College  In  Port  Valley 
(963,616 — 141  borrowers). 

Georgia  Southwestern  College  In  Amerlcus 
($24.469 — 54  borrowers) . 

LaOrange  College  In  LaOrange  ($68.948 — 
153  borrowers). 

Tift  College  to  Forsyth  ($19,523—43  bor- 
rowers) . 

Rep.  Brlnkley  noted  that  students  toter- 
ested  in  obtaintog  these  loans  must  apply 
through  the  financial  assistance  office  at  the 
particular  college  receiving  the  federal  allo- 
cation. 

(The  MUltary  Construction  Authorization 
bin  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  provides  $528,000  ad- 
ditional fundtog  authority  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Lindsay  Creek  By-Pass  to  the 
Martin  Army  Hospital.  This  will  bring  to 
fruition  the  2nd  on-Post  leg  In  a  project 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Brtokley  for  a 
beltway  connecttag  Metro  Columbus  through 
Port  Bennlng  to  Lawson  Army  Airfield.) 

LETTERS  FROM  BRINKLET 

Concerning  our  newsletter 
During  the  93rd  Congress  I  hope  to  con- 
ttoue  to  send  quarterly  newsletters.  It  la 
planned  for  these  to  be  sent  Postal  Patron 
stoce  this  covers  everyone  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  without  being  limited  to 
any  special  list  or  grouping.  The  cost  of  a 
newsletter  is  high,  but  I  believe  that  good 
commimication  yrlth  constituents  is  well 
worth  it.  I'm  grateful  for  the  Appreciation 
Dinner  of  1972  which  makes  the  publication 
of  our  newsletter  possible. 

Open  house  in  LaGrange 
On  Saturday,  August  25th.  we  will  be  hold- 
ing iui  Open  House  at  our  new  District  office 
In  the  Hammett  Building  at  301  Broome 
Street  In  LaGrange.  I  am  personally  looktog 
forward  to  being  there  and  sincerely  hope 
that  everyone  who  possibly  can  will  come  by 
and  visit  with  me  and  members  of  our  Dis- 
trict staff. 

Thank  you 

The  maUbags  delivered  to  my  office  during 
April  were  stuffed  to  capacity  with  completed 
questionnaires.  Although  It  wasn't  possible 
to  j)ersonally  acknowledge  receipt  and  appre- 
ciation for  your  participation,  you  may  be 
sure  that  your  opinions  count  heavily 
with  me. 

This  newsletter  contains  another  question- 
naire which  I  hope  wUl  have  an  even  better 
response.  The  tabulated  results  really  are  an 
excellent  todlcatlon  of  Just  how  you  feel  on 
Issues  which  are  of  particular  national  sig- 


nificance. Your  thlnktog  is  Important  to  my 
decisions. 

FACTS  ANV  FTOURXS 


Rep.  Jack  Brlnkley  Is  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  elected  from  Columbus  to  this  cen- 
tury (prior  to  Rep.  Brlnkley  the  last  Con- 
gressman elected  from  Columbus  was  the  lata 
Thomas  W.  Grimes  who  served,  to  the  U.8. 
House  of  Representatives  from  1887  to  1891) ; 

has  traveled  between  Waahtogton  and  the 
Third  District  an  average  of  more  than  33,000 
air  mUes  per  year  and 

has  a  95  percent-plus  vottog  record  during 
his  Congressional  service. 

Congressional  adjournment  dates  for  the 
past  six  years: 

1967:  December  16. 

1968:  October  14. 

1969:  December  23. 

1970:  January  2.  1971. 

1971 :  December  17. 

1972 :  October  18. 

IdNOTE    QUESTIONNAIRE    NO.    2 

1.  Should  the  US.  Senate's  Select  (Commit- 
tee on  Presidential  Compalgn  Activities  dls- 
conttaue  its  Inquiries  into  the  •  Watergate 
Affair? 

D  Yes        D  No  , 

2.  Would  you  favor  the  construction  of  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  as  a  mean«  of  Alleviat- 
ing our  present  fuel  shortage? 

n  Yes        D  No 

3.  Do  you  thtok  the  President's  economic 
poUcles  are  working  effectively? 

n  Yes        D  No 

4.  Should  Congress  place  private  pension 
plans  under  Federal  regulation  to  guarantee 
that  retirees  get  the  cumulative  benefits  they 
have  earned? 

D  Yes       n  No 

6.  Do  you  thtok  Congress  should  give  the 
President  authority  to  conttoue  the  bombing 
to  Cambodia  after  August  16th? 

n  Yes        D  No 

Please  take  a  mtaute  durtog  the  day  to  1111 
to  this  questionnaire  and  return  it  to:  Con- 
gressman Jack  Brlnkley.  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washtogton,  D.C.  20516. 

(Note. — Our  next  newsletter  wUl  toclude 
a  legislative  report  for  1973.) 


COMMENTS  ON  PHASE  IV 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  Robert  Nathan's  observations 
on  phase  IV  and  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Nathan 
has  made  some  important  comments  on 
the  latest  phase  of  the  Infamous  Nixon- 
omics. 

We  all  hope  that  phase  IV  will  end 
the  terrible  inflation.  However,  we  all 
hoped  that  phase  I  would  work,  then 
phase  II,  and  there  was  even  some  mis- 
placed optimism  that  phase  in  might 
help. 

I  fear  that  any  slowdown  in  price  rises 
wiU  be  the  result  of  a  recession,  caused 
in  part  by  putting  on  the  monetary 
brakes  too  late  and  too  hard.  Just  as 
the  driver  of  a  car  must  watch  for  road 
signs  and  changes  In  traffic;  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers  should  have 
observed  changes  In  economic  factors  * 
and  reacted  to  them  early. 

"  Mr.  Nathan  gives  two  examples  of  ad- 
ministration mismanagement:  "Ilie  first 
is  the  food  shortage  brought  about,  in 
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part,  by  our  restrictive  farm  policy  while 
world  demand  for  food  was  rising;  the 
other  is  the  second  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  before  all  the  effects  of  the  initial 
devaluation  were  felt.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  President  is  not  depending  on  a  re- 
cession to  fight  rising  prices.  In  1970- 
1971  Mr.  Nixon  managed  to  have  infla- 
tion in  the  midst  of  a  recession. 

The  following  observations  of  Mr. 
Nathan  axe,  I  am  afraid,  accurate.  The 
President  seems  to  have  a  death  wish  for 
the  American  consumer,  and  his  poli- 
cies do  not  help  business  either. 

COMMENTS   ON    PHASE   IV 

The  most  disturbing  aspects  of  the  (an- 
fare  surrounding  the  unveiling  of  Phase  IV 
relate  to  the  emphasis  that  the  end  of  con- 
trols will  come  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
To  read  the  statements  of  the  President  and 
of  his  top  ofBclals  and  advisers,  one  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  the  main  role  of 
Phase  IV  is  to  serve  primarily  as  a  vehicle  for 
getting  out  of  the  disastrous  freeze  that 
started  on  June  13th  and  to  arrive  at  an 
early  end  to  all  wage  and  price  controls. 
There  seems  to  be  far  more  emphasis  on 
hurrying  down  the  path  toward  the  end  of 
controls  than  on  the  need  to  break  the  In- 
flationary spiral.  Wishful  thinking  continues 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  given  up  In  real  degree  the  battle 
against  Inflation  through  direct  action.  The 
prospects  for  success  of  any  system  of  con- 
trols became  perilous  with  the  end  of  Phase 
II  in  January  1973  and  receded  more  and 
more  as  each  month's  statistics  revealed  the 
unprecedented  and  fearsome  peacetime  rate 
of  inflation. 

The  mistake  made  in  January  when  Phase 
II  was  scrapped  and  a  largely  Innocuous 
Phase  III  was  Introduced  can  well  be  de- 
scrlt>ed  as  the  worst  economic  decision  In 
decades.  One  need  only  look  at  prices — and 
this  does  not  mean  food  and  farm  prices 
alone  but  also  Industrial  and  other  non- 
food goods — to  observe  that  inflation  during 
Phase  in  was  at  an  annual  rate  many  mul- 
tiples the  rate  that  prevailed  during  Phase 
n.  Two  columns  in  Table  4  of  the  July  6th 
BLS  release  on  wholesale  prices  show  the 
following  rates  of  Inflation  during  Phase  III 
as  compared  with  Phase  II: 

SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  ANNUAL  RATES  OF  CHANGE  IN 
THE  WPI  AND  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  BEFORE  AND  DURING 
THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  PROGRAM  THAT  BEGAN 
IN  AU6UST  1971 


14  months 

phase  II 

November 

1971  to 

January  1973 


5  months 

phase  III, 

January 

1973  to 

Jun«  1973 


All  comtnodities 6.9 

Industrial  commodities.. 3.5 

Farm  products,  processed  foods 

andfaeds 16.1 

Consumer  finished  foods 5.6 

Foods ia6 

Finished  loods.  ndudinc 

foods 2.3 


24.4 
14.4 

49.8 
18.6 
25.4 

14.6 


So  far  labor  has  behaved  with  a  remark- 
able restraint  but  the  escalator  clauses  are 
really  beginning  to  hit  very  hard.  When  new 
settlements  of  the  more  militant  unions 
come  around,  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  see 
a  serious  resumption  of  a  severe  degree  of  the 
Inflationary  spiral. 

MThat  is  most  disttirblng  is  the  combina- 
tion of  lack  of  foresight  In  January  and  the 
continuing  evidence  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  Impervlotia  to  learning!  The  move- 
ment of  farm  and  food  prices  during  1972. 
especially  wholesale  farm  prices,  give  plenty 
of  proof  that  the  on-going  rise  In  food  prices 
in  1973  should  not  have  come  as  any  surprise 
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at  all  and  certainly  was  clear  when  the  Jan- 
uary fiasco  was  planned  and  announced. 
Prices  of  farm  products  were  already  rising  at 
the  wholesale  level  in  the  spring  of  1972. 
Then  with  the  huge  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
It  should  have  been  clear  that  prices  were 
going  to  rise  at  a  much  faster  rate.  In  fact, 
from  June  1972  to  December  1972,  wholesale 
prices  of  farm  products  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  25  percent.  It  Is  difficult  to 
fathom  the  degree  of  blindness  or  self-decep- 
tion that  prevailed  In  White  House  ranks  In 
January  1973. 

Since  these  facts  were  evident  and  since 
the  farm  prices  were  not  under  control,  it  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  sensible  (and  sen- 
sitive) ofllclal9  would  have  loosened  up  on 
farm  acreage  limits  and  crop  limits  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1972  and  certainly 
at  the  time  of  the  Russian  sale  rather  than 
wait  until  December  and  January.  Better  late 
than  never,  but  It  seems  the  desire  for  a  big 
farm  vote  margin  took  precedence  over  sound 
supply  policies. 

Also,  it  should  have  been  quite  clear  in 
January  1973  that  not  all  of  the  impact  of 
the  first  dollar  devaluation  had  worked  Its 
way  through  the  domestic  price  situation. 
Devaluations  of  the  doUar  or  revaluations  of 
foreign  currencies  are  inflationary  in  that  the 
goods  brought  Into  the  United  States  come  in 
at  higher  dollar  prices.  Also,  as  a  result  of 
lower  prices,  expressed  in  other  currencies, 
of  our  exports,  there  Is  an  Increase  in  total 
demand.  Both  of  these  add  to  inflationary 
forces.  Further,  the  rate  of  recovery  from  the 
recession  was  very  rapid  late  In  1972  and 
such  a  time  is  hardly  proper  for  decontrol- 
ling prices.  These  factors  added  to  the  gravity 
of  the  impact  and  magnify  the  absurdity  of 
the  big  mistake  which  was  made. 

The  freeze  on  June  13th  was  very  belated- 
ly Imposed  because  it  was  finally  evident  that 
the  degree  of  price  inflation  had  reached 
tragic  proportions  and  that  there  was  no  in- 
dication that  all  the  earlier  promises  were 
going  to  be  fulfilled .  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  why  the  economic  posture  and  policies 
of  the  Administration  over  the  past  several 
months,  If  not  years,  can  properly  be  char- 
acterized as  "Watergate  Economics."  It  has 
been  a  mixture  of  fact  and  fantasy,  a  scene 
of  rose-colored  hues  projecting  the  slightest 
favorable  development  and  purposefully  ob- 
scuring any  significant  declines.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  using  binoculars  to  magnify 
good  news  and  then  looking  through  the 
other  end  of  the  glasses  when  there  was  bad 
news. 

Promises  have  been  made  over  and  over 
again  that  have  been  absolutely  devoid  of 
sincerity  or  fact.  Rhetoric  has  been  served 
up  to  try  to  lull  the  people  Into  the  belief 
that  the  problems  of  inflation  were  Just  about 
over.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  though  the 
President  and  his  economists  are  saying  that 
they  are  not  again  going  to  predict  rapid 
improvement,  they  are  nonetheless  promis- 
ing that  it  Is  going  to  be  possible  to  get 
rid  of  controls  and  achieve  economic  growth 
and  price  stability  in  the  near  future.  Care- 
ful reading  of  announcements  and  speeches 
and  television  performances  indicate  that 
Phase  IV  is  designed  primarily  to  get  out  of 
the  lU-deslgned  freeze  and  to  serve  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  bring  an  early  end  to  controls. 

The  way  things  are  going,  the  only  ve- 
hicle the  classical  economist  will  have  left 
for  any  antl-lnflatlon  effort  will  be  a  reces- 
sion. It  probably  will  be  about  as  ineffec- 
tive a  weapon  in  1974  as  it  was  In  1970-71. 
It  was  the  failure  of  the  recession  to  bring 
an  end  to  drastic  Inflation  which  led  to 
Nixon's  decision  to  Introduce  controls  in 
August  1971. 

It  Is  sad  but  true  that  there  ts  little  basis 
for  being  optimistic  about  Phase  IV.  The 
odds  are  large  against  It  because  Its  architects 
and  operational  staff  do  not  believe  in  any 
controls.  They  are  still  trying  to  cope  with 
Inflation  with  mirrors  rather  than  with  tough 
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policies  and  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  price 
stability  along  with  essential  flexibility.  Price 
stabUlty  cannot  come  about  with  Just  mir- 
rors or  rhetoric.  The  chances  are  that  infla- 
tion will  get  worse  and  worse  in  the  months 
ahead  and  that  there  will  be  a  recession  as 
an  alternative  to  Inflation.  But  a  recession 
is  not  going  to  bring  us  price  stability.  This 
is  a  most  tragic  conclusion,  but  a  likely  one. 
The  January  horror  story  and  the  interim 
rate  of  Inflation  makes  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  any  time 
soon.  Yet  the  country  needs  such  an  effort — 
tough  and  well  designed  and  well  staffed 
and  flexible.  It  Is  not  going  to  come  from 
this  Administration. 


EFFECTS   OF   ANTITRUST   LAW  ON 
INTERNATIONAL   TRADE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  Augnst  1,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  this  country's  antitrust 
laws  injure  the  competitive  position  of 
American  business  participating  in  in- 
ternational trade.  The  view  has  been 
stated  that  when  competing  in  interna- 
tional markets,  American  firms  must 
contend  with  foreign  business  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  antitrust  constraints 
that  we  have  here.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  argument,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
American  businessmen  are  unable  to  cite 
specific  examples  where  their  overseas 
activities  have  been  constrained  by  anti- 
trust law. 

Regardless  of  which  argument  is  cor- 
rect, perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
sideration is  that  misconceptions  about 
antitrust  enforcement  will  "chill"  ulti- 
mately legitimate  projects.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  important  that  the  record  be 
set  straight  and  that  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  antitrust  law  on  international 
trade  be  made  on  the  basis  of  that  rec- 
ord. Last  March,  Mr.  Donald  I.  Baker, 
Director  of  Policy  Planning  for  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Department, 
spoke  on  this  subject  before  the  Inter- 
national Law  Committee  of  the  New  York 
City  Bar  Association.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues: 
Thx  Mttltinational  Cokporation  and  thi 
Great  ANTrntusT  Mtth 

Today  In  antitrust,  we  seem  to  be  faced 
with  a  great  myth:  namely,  that  antitrust 
undermines  our  national  Interests  In  inter- 
national trade  and  investment.  According  to 
the  myth,  businessmen  are  afraid  to  export 
or  to  Invest,  because  of  the  ominous  threat 
of  antitrust  prosecution. 

The  antitrust  myth  Is  not  supported  by 
bard  facts.  Certainly,  there  are  no  recent 
government  prosecutions  against  exporters- 
no  fierce  threats  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. Nor  can  I  find  any  beneficial  arrange- 
ments abandoned  out  of  fear  of  antitrust 
enforcement. . . . 

Antitrust  Is  simply  not  a  major  part  of 
our  International  trade  problem.  Ironically. 
the  very  fact  that  the  Department  has 
brought  so  few  international  cases  has  pro- 
vided support  for  those  who  claim  uncertain- 
ty In  the  law. . . . ! 

Our  antitrust  enforcement  Interest  In  tlie 
International  field  has  been  quite  limited. 
Our  goal  has  been  twofold:  first,  to  protect 
domestic  consumers  by  assuring  fair  accesa 
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to  the  United  States  market  for  goods  and 
services  from  foreign  countries;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  assure  fair  access  to  foreign  markets 
for  United  States  exporters.  These  are,  it 
geems  to  me,  values  to  which  enlightened 
Americans  should  subscribe.  So  far  so  good. 

Our  main  International  effort  has  been  to 
challenge  classic  International  cartels.  The 
typical  cartel  Involves  leading  firms  in  dif- 
ferent countries  agreeing  with  each  other 
that  they  would  not  poach  on  each  other's 
"home"  markets.  .  .  . 

The  evil  of  the  classic  cartel  Is  clear: 
tt  denies  the  American  customer  the  benefit 
of  foreign  competition  and  It  denies  the 
American  firm  the  opportunity  to  export 
and  compete  abroad.  Clearly,  such  agree- 
ments are  not  designed  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  American  public  or  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  as  an  exporting  nation. 
Rather,  they  serve  the  private  Interests  of 
the  parties — the  classic  private  interest  In 
having  a  quiet  life. 

For  convenience,  let  me  divide  my  dis- 
cussion of  international  antitrust  enforce- 
ment between  these  two  major  categories: 
first,  protecting  American  consumers;  and, 
secondly,  protecting  business  opportunities 
for  U.S.  firms  abroad.  The  former  Is  far  and 
away  the  more  active  field.  The  cartel  cases 
cover  both. 

paoTKCTING    AMERICAN    CONSUMERS 

Foreign  competition  has  proven  particu- 
larly Important  to  Americans  In  two  circum- 
stances. The  first  concerns  the  situation 
where  most  or  all  of  the  goods  originate 
abroad.  The  second  occurs  where  we  have 
a  sluggish  domestic  industry,  which  very 
much  needs  the  spur  of  outside  competition. 
The  latter  situation  has  been  particularly 
apparent  In  a  number  of  our  large  oligopo- 
lies— and,  as  a  result,  we  have  seen  such 
products  as  small  cars  and  stainless  steel 
razor  blades  become  available  in  this  country 
largely  because  of  the  pressure  of  foreign 
firms  seUlng  here.  It  is  an  important  goal  of 
antitrust  policy  to  preserve  this  kind  of  for- 
eign competition  as  a  factor  in  the  American 
market— and  to  deal  with  International  car- 
tels that  prevent  It  from  happening. 

Our  enforcement  effort  has  covered  a  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  situations.  The  first 
Is  the  classic  foreign  selling  cartel  covering 
goods  for  which  we  have  no  reasonable  do- 
mestic substitutes.  The  international  quinine 
cartel  offers  a  recent  example.  It  Involved 
foreign  firms  and  some  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  American  firms  engaged  in  a  long-term  and 
broadly  successful  effort  to  control  the  world 
prices  in  quinine — a  product  of  which  Amer- 
ica consumes  about  a  third  of  the  world's 
supply. 

Bven  where  the  goods  In  question  are  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States,  we  have  an  im- 
portant national  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that 
major  foreign  firms  are  not  kept  out  of  the 
United  States  market.  Thus,  to  take  a  cur- 
rent example.  In  the  Westinghouae-Mitsu- 
bUhi  case,  the  Oovemment  Is  chaUenglng 
agreements  which  have  been  enforced  for 
more  than  forty  years  and  have  many  more 
years  to  run.  They  cover  both  patented  and 
unpatented  products.  They  have  had  the 
broad  effect  of  keeping  two  of  the  world's 
largest  Industrial  firms  out  of  each  other's 
"home"  markets.  This  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  the  American  consuming  interest 
where  the  domestic  markets  Involved  are 
highly  oligopolistic. 

A  related  type  of  antitrust  enforcement 
Is  designed  to  preserve  foreign  firms  as  ac- 
tual or  potential  competitors  In  the  United 
States  market.  This  arises  In  the  merger 
field.  The  threat  of  such  potential  competi- 
tion Is  important  .  .  .  and  therefore  the  De- 
partment must  be  concerned  about  prevent- 
ing dominant  domestic  firms  from  eliminat- 
ing their  leading  potential  domestic  competi- 
tors through  acquisition.  .  .  . 

To  summarize,  competition  from  foreign 
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owned  firms — here  or  abroad — can  be  a  vital 
spur  to  competition  In  the  U.S.  market,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  welcomes  It  for 
that  reason.  ...  I  can  say  unequivocally 
that  our  policy  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  to  welcome  foreign  Investment  as  a  source 
of  new  competition.  Once  here  foreign  firms 
can  expect — and  will  receive — the  same  anti- 
trust enforcement  that  U.S.  firms  get.  Since 
the  latter  are  not  always  keen  on  what  they 
get.  we  should  not  assume  that  foreign  firms 
will  always  be  happy. 

PROTECTION  or  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITIES 

As  I  Indicated,  a  second  aspect  of  our  anti- 
trust enforcement  effort  Is  concerned  with 
protecting  the  export  and  overseas  Invest- 
ment opportunities  for  American  firms.  These 
Issues  can  come  up  in  several  different  ways. 

First,  where  one  American  firm  enters  Into 
an  exclusive  arrangement  with  a  major  for- 
eign customer,  which  expressly  prevents  tb^t 
customer  from  dealing  in  the  future  with 
any  other  American  firm,  this  may  violate 
the  Shennan  Act.  Its  plain  effect  Is  to  re- 
strain the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  tie-in  or 
exclusive  dealing  arrangement.  Generally 
speaking.  I  think,  these  arrangements  would 
be  looked  at  under  the  "rule  of  reason"  in 
the  International  context,  and  that  there- 
fore they  would  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
how  Important  the  foreign  buyer  was  In  Its 
own  market  and  In  the  total  market  for  U.S. 
exports. 

Another  example  occurs  where  a  Joint  ven- 
ture Is  formed  among  the  leading  firms  In  ' 
an  Industry  to  promote  exports  to  a  foreign 
country  or  countries.  Such  a  Joint  venture 
cannot  exclude  the  remaining  American 
firms,  where  this  would  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  making  export  sales.  Tills  Is  but  a 
particular  application  of  the  standard  anti- 
trust principle  that,  where  different  firms  In 
an  Industry  Jointly  control  an  essential  facil- 
ity, they  must  grant  equal  access  to  It  to  all 
comers  r.i  the  trade;  this  principle  has  been 
applied  to  enterprise  as  diverse  as  a  terminal 
railway,  a  fish  market,  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  seems 
fully  applicable  to  Joint  arrangements  de- 
signed to  promote  or  sell  American  goods  or 
services  abroad.  -' 

In  discussing  the  foreclosure  of  foreign 
business  opportunities  for  American  firms, 
one  must  look  at  the  hard  antitrust  issues 
which  arise  because  of  the  direct  role  that 
government  plays  In  many  foreign  econo- 
mies— particularly  within  the  Communist 
Bloc.  Exclusive  arrangements  with  a  foreign 
government  or  state  trading  monopoly  may 
necessarily  exclude  all  other  American  firms. 

The  antitrust  answer  to  these  circum- 
stances Is  generally  as  follows.  Where  a  for- 
eign government,  as  sovereign,  requires  an 
American  firm  to  engage  In  some  activity 
which  would  be  otherwise  offensive  to  our 
antitrust  laws — then  this  Is  the  end  of  the 
antitrust  Inquiry.  The  same  Is  not  true  where 
the  American  firm  has  been  the  moving  force 
in  getting  the  anticompetitive  contractual 
restrictions  adopted — or  has  discretion  In 
how  they  are  administered.  .  .  . 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 

So  far.  I  have  focused  on  the  areas  of  direct 
antitrust  interest — namely  restraints  (and 
mergers)  limiting  Imports  into  our  economy, 
and  restraints  on  the  export  opportunities  of 
our  businessmen.  Once  beyond  these  areas, 
the  businessman  has  a  broad  scope  for  over- 
seas activities  without  significant  problems 
under  our  antitrust  laws. 

A  year  ago,  the  Department  tried  to  be 
specific  on  this  point  In  some  testimony  given 
by  then  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Walker  B.  Comegys  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  on  something  called  the 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  1971.  In  that  testi- 
mony and  the  appendices  to  it,  we  sought  to 
deal  with  the  only  specific  factual  situations 
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which  had  been  given  to  us  In  relation  to  for- 
eign trade  problems.  We  noted  for  Instance 
that  vertically  Imposed  territories,  and  even 
horizontal  territorial  restrictions,  were  un- 
objectionable as  between  varloiis  foreign 
countries  from  the  standpoint  of  VS.  anti- 
trust law  (although  they  might  be  quite  ob- 
jectionable from  the  standpoint  of  foreign 
antitrust  law).  We  noted  that  tie-ins  on 
foreign  licensing  arrangements  were  probably 
all  right  as  long  as  they  did  not  foreclose 
competing  American  sellers  (as  opposed  to 
foreign  sellers)  of  the  tied  products.  We  sug- 
gested that  "Joint  ventures  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can companies  in.  cooperation  with  foreign 
companies  present  no  antitrust  problems  un- 
less ( 1 )  participation  ln|the  joint  venture  Is 
a  prerequisite  to  competition  and  some  Amer- 
ican firms  are  excluded  ...  or  (2)  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Joint-venturers  has  some  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States."  We  suggested  that  formation 
of  a  joint  venture  among  varioxis  American 
firms  to  submit  a  single  bid  on  a  foreign 
construction  project  of  Itself  raises  no  par- 
ticular antitrust  problems.  Finally,  we 
stressed  that  various  governmental  "restric- 
tions .  .  .  applying  to  commerce  In  the  host 
country  and  Imposed  by  the  host  government 
wUl  create  no  antitrust  hazards  for  the  Amer- 
ican company." 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  turns  out  to  be  of 
little  practical  importance,  in  view  of  the 
rules  I  have  been  discussing.  It  was  enacted 
In  1918  to  help  American  exporters  deal  with 
foreign  buying  cartels  and  to  allow  smaller 
firms  to  share  the  costs  of  selling  abroad. 

In  fact  It  has  been  little  used — except  on 
the  overseas  sale  of  primary  products  where 
the  United  States  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal exporting  nations  and  American  firms 
C0U14. create  a  genuine  export  cartel.  Webb- 
Pomerene  has  not  proved  particularly  use- 
ful as  a  Joint  selling  tool  for  highly  techni- 
cal or  differentiated  products — for  here  each 
American  firm  wishes  to  push  Its  own  dis- 
tinctive product,  rather  than  to  make  a 
Joint  effort  for  all.  And  these  technical  and 
differentiated  products  are  our  most  lmp<»'- 
tant  national  exports.  ... 

A   SUCCESS   STORT 

I  hope  my  message  is  clear :  what  we  need 
for  our  antitrust  Inquiry  are  more  facts  and 
less  theory.  In  this  spirit,  I  offer  you  the 
example  of  a  local  "hometown"  Industry  here 
which  seems  to  be  doing  well  against  tough 
International  competition,  without  any 
special  antitrust  protection. 

My  case  study  is  commercial  banking. 
Since  1963,  when  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  PhiUidelphia  National  Bank  case,  com- 
mercial banks  have  been  fully  subjected  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  Nor  do  they  qualify  for 
any  Webb-Pomerene  exemption,  since  they 
do  not  deal  in  "goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise." Abroad  our  banlcs  have  to  compete 
with  very  large  Institutions  on  their  own 
home  ground.  Our  banks  do  not  enjoy  any 
benefits  falling  from  powerful  patent  rights 
or  Industrial  property.  On  top  of  that,  ouir 
banks'  average  wage  rates  are  presumably 
higher  than  most  of  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

This  all  sounds  like  an  invitation  to  dis- 
aster, under  the  great  antitrust  myth.  Has 
It  occurred? 

Of  course  not.  Our  banlcs  are  doing  very 
well  abroad.  First  National  City  Bank  made 
approximately  54%  of  its  earnings  last  year 
on  foreign  operations — and  It  did  this  on 
the  basis  of  only  having  about  47%  of  Its 
deposits  from  abroad.  Manufacturers  Han- 
over made  about  38%  of  Its  earnings 
abroad— although  It  had  only  about  34%  of 
its  deposits  there.  Bankers  Tnist  made  about 
35%  of  its  earnings  abroad — and  It  had  about 
28%  of  Its  deposits  there.  Others  had  sub- 
stantial foreign  earnings  which  were  more 
or  less  proportionate  td  their  foreign  de- 
posits: thus  Chase  Manhattan  and  Bank  of 
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America  each  appears  to  have  had  about  38% 
of  Its  earnings  and  deposits  from  abroad. . .  . 
We  should  consider  such  cases  before  we 
reach  any  rash  conclusion  about  antitrust 
acting  as  a  key  deterrent  In  foreign  business 
operations  of  American  firms.  The  banking 
experience  suggests  that  the  key  to  success 
abroad  are  the  classic  virtues  of  skill,  fore- 
sight, and  Industry — the  skUls  of  the  Yan- 
kee trader. 


SENATE    WATERGATE     HEARINGS: 
LYNCHING.  AMERICAN  STYLE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  iii 
view  of  the  publicity  surrounding  the 
Senate  Select  Committee's  hearings  on 
the  Watergate  affair,  it  might  be  instruc- 
tive to  have  an  outsider's  reaction  to  this 
controversy.  I.  therefore,  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  by 
Bernard  Levine,  columnist  for  the  Lon- 
don Times,  written  after  spending  10 
days  at  the  hearings.  I  feel  sure  that  they 
will  find  it  an  insightful  and  well-written 
article: 

A  PoUTiCAL  Posse  Runnxno  the  American 

Inquisition 

(By  Bernard  Levin) 

I  have  just  come  back  from  ten  days  or  so 
in  America,  where  I  watched  a  good  deal  of 
the  Senate  inquiry  Into  the  Watergate  affair: 
the  proceedings  are  being  carried  live  and 
In  lull  on  television,  with  generous  repetition 
In  the  evenings.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of 
viewing  figures  the  business  is  getting,  but  It 
must  certainly  run  Into  millions,  perhaps 
tens  or  scores  of  millions.  And  It  Is  just  about 
the  most  scandalous  violation  of  every  stand- 
ard of  justice  to  take  place  In  a  free  society 
since  the  Southern  gentry  abandoned  lynch- 
ing as  their  favorite  outdoor  sport. 

Mencken  caUed  the  United  States  Senate 
(and  In  a  piece  commiserating  with  Presi- 
dents on  some  of  the  burdens  of  their  of- 
fice, at  that )  "the  windiest  and  most  tedious 
group  of  men  In  Christendom",  and  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  changed  much,  except  for 
the  worse,  since  his  day.  To  start  with,  the 
conduct  of  the  Chairman,  Senator  Sam  Ervln, 
Is  so  deplorable  that  the  lack  of  any  serious 
protest  against  his  behaviour  Is  In  Itself  a 
measure  of  the  loss  of  nerve  on  the  part  of  so 
many  distinguished  Americans,  In  the  press, 
the  academic  world  and  politics  Itself,  who 
would  once.  In  similar  circumstances,  have 
been  campaigning  vigorously  to  bring  him  to 
heel.  (As  far  as  I  know,  nobody  has  even 
bothered  to  draw  pointed  attention — or  un- 
pointed attention,  for  that  matter — to  the 
fact  that  Ervln  Is  up  for  re-eleclon  next 
year.) 

Senator  Brvm,  In  his  chairmanship  of  the 
committee,  has  clearly  determined  on  two 
things.  First  Is  that  he  Is  going  to  play  the 
role  of  simple  ol"  Sam  Ervln  from  Dogpatch, 
North  Carolina,  first  cousin  to  Mammy  Yo- 
kum  and  dispenser  of  the  same  brand  of 
homespun  wisdom  that  grows  'way  down 
among  the  grassroots.  He  does  not  (at  least 
he  didn't  while  I  was  watching)  actually 
chew  tobacco  and  spit  the  juice  Into  a  brass 
spittoon,  snap  his  galluses  or  use  a  fly-swat- 
ter, but  the  mugging  and  grimacing,  the 
posturing  and  posing  and  hamming,  which 
would  get  the  sixteenth  spear-carrler  from 
the  left  flung  out  of  Barclays  Bank  Musical 
and  Dramatic  Society  even  If  his  father  was 
the  chairman.  Indicate,  as  clearly  as  If  he  had 
a  sign  up  admitting  as  much,  that  he  Is  hav- 
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Ing  a  whale  of  a  time  In  his  first  experience 
of  nationwide  limelight,  and  that  be  not 
only  knows  when  the  cameras  are  on  him. 
but  exactly  when  they  start  to  move  in  for 
a  close-up. 

One  of  the  sadder  phenomena  of  this  busi- 
ness Is  the  way  In  which  the  liberal  estab- 
lishment of  America.  In  Its  Insatiable  greed 
for  President  Nixon's  destruction,  has  tried 
to  suggest  that  Ervln  is  a  kind  of  reincar- 
nation of  Clarence  Darrow.  which  would  be 
all  very  well  If  It  were  not  for  his  record 
of  Implacable  opposition  to  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, and.  Incidentally,  his  no  less  con- 
sistent record  of  support  tor  the  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  (But  the  Amer- 
ican liberal — or,  more  correctly,  pseudo-lib- 
eral— establishment  does  not  mind  how 
muddy  Is  the  stick  with  which  It  beats  Its 
devU-figures;  Senator  William  Pulbrlght, 
whose  record  on  clvll-rlghts  legislation  Is 
hardly  less  lamentable  than  Ervln's,  and  who 
topped  even  this  sorry  aspect  of  his  career 
when  he  sneered  that  It  couldn't  possibly 
matter  to  a  Vietnamese  peasant  whether  he 
lived  under  a  Communist  or  a  non-Commu- 
nist Government,  was  the  great  hero  of  the 
sloppier  American  left,  whose  concern  with 
Negroes  and  Vietnamese  alike  was  In  many 
cases  a  good  deal  less  than  their  enjoyment 
of  the  nice,  warm  feeling  their  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  war  gave  them. ) 

Worst,  however,  than  Senator  Ervln's  yo- 
kum-hokum  Is  the  way  In  which  he  has 
clearly  decided  that  seme  of  those  appearing 
before  him  under  suspicion  of  various  mal- 
practices are  heroes,  and  some  villains.  Mr. 
Maurice  Stans,  for  Instance,  was  a  villain: 
his  Interrogation  (and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
committee  seem  to  take  their  cue  from  Er- 
vm,  or  at  least  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
getttag  their  own  bread  ta  any  political  gravy 
that  might  be  going)  was  relentless,  entirely 
hostile  and  plainly  based  on  an  assumption 
that  Stans  was  guilty  of  everythmg  of  which 
he  was  accused  and  a  good  deal  more  besides. 
The  odious  Mr.  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  how- 
ever, who  followed  Mr.  Stans  before  the  com- 
mittee, was  a  hero:  Ervln  and  others — espe- 
cially the  ridiculous  and  maudlin  Lowell 
Welcker,  who  looked  several  times  as  though 
he  was  going  to  cry  at  his  own  benignity — 
fell  over  themselves  to  congratulate  Magruder 
on  being  a  fine  upstanding  yoiuig  man  with 
a  splendid  future  In  front  of  him  despite 
this  setback. 

The  technique,  of  course,  was  exactly  the 
one  used  by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  Those 
who  stood  up  to  him,  denied  his  accusations 
and  refused  to  implicate  anybody  else,  were 
torn  to  pieces:  those  who  agreed  with  every- 
thing be  said  and  hastened  to  add  the  names 
of  others  were  given  an  easy  passage  and  con- 
gratulated at  the  end  of  their  session.  So  It 
was  Stans  and  Magruder.  The  former  ad- 
mitted nothing  and  pomted  the  finger  at  no- 
body: the  latter  readily  agreed  on  his  own 
complicity  In  crime,  and  sprinkled  hatftills 
of  names,  about  with  cheerful  abandon.  Their 
respective  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ervln 
and  his  posse  was  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  lesson  taught  by  McCarthy  had 
been  learnt. 

But  there  Is  a  wider,  and  more  Important, 
aspect  of  this  scandal  that  needs  examina- 
tion, though  before  turning  to  It  I  cannot 
resist  one  digression.  In  the  direction  of  yet 
another  member  of  the  Ervln  committee.  I 
nearly  fell  out  of  my  chair  when  the  wizened 
face  of  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  came  up 
on  the  screen.  For  this  Talmadge  Is  no 
stranger  to  constitutional  Irregularity.  Apart 
from  being  one  of  the  strong  opponents  of 
Negro  rights  In  Congress,  he  was  once  g\illty 
of  an  action  from  which  Huey  Long  himself 
might  have  flinched.  Herman  Talmadge's 
father,  Eugene,  was  Governor  of  Georgia  (and 
also  used  to  campaign  for  white  supremacy 
>n»i  against  Negro  advancement);  after  one 
re-election  to  the   post,  however,  to   1B47. 
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he  died  before  being  Inaugurated.  The  state 
constitution  provided  for  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor (that  Is,  the  deputy)  to  succeed,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  the  unexpired  term. 
Talmadge  junior,  however,  backed  by  hla 
tame  state  legislature,  demanded  the  gov- 
ernorship for  himself  and  seized  the  state 
capltol  and  posted  armed  guards  to  keep  the 
rightful  governor  out.  And  now  here  he  was, 
quoting  Woodrow  Wilson  and  plainly  deter- 
mined to  gun  down  sin;  It  was  like  the  town 
harlot  reporting  the  clergyman's  son  to  the 
police  for  kissing  his  girl  goodnight  in  the 
church  doorway. 

Such  grotesquerles  make  the  whole  busi- 
ness nastier:  but  they  are  not  In  themselves 
the  cause  of  the  distaste  and  concern  that 
must  be  felt  by  any  viewer  of  the  Senate 
proceedings  who  retains  some  sense  of  pro- 
portion. What  Is  really  wrong  with  this 
Inquisition  Is  that  It  appears  to  be  a  judi- 
cial process  but  Is  in  fact  a  political  one. 
There  seem  to  be  no  rules  of  evidence;  cer- 
tainly hearsay  and  even  "opinion"  evidence 
Is  freely  admitted  and  even  encouraged.  No 
opportunity  for  confrontation  of  accused 
and  accuser  Is  permitted;  no  cross-examlaa- 
tlon  of  accusers  by  counsel  for  the  accused 
takes  place:  nobody  Is  there  to  see  legal  fair 
play.  Men  are  having  their  reputations  de- 
stroyed In  full  view  of  mUllons;  worse,  men 
who  may  shortly  have  to  face  a  criminal 
trial  are  having  their  cases  literally  pre- 
judged, without  any  of  the  safeguards  of  true 
legal  proceedings.  Backed  up  by  a  press  now 
overwhelming  determined  to  find  President 
Nixon  guilty  of  every  accusation  flung  at  him, 
the  senators  of  the  committee  are  conducting 
a  tainted  trial  the  nature  of  which  would  still 
be  Indefensible  even  If  the  motives  of  every 
one  of  them  were   beyond  reproach. 

President  Nixon  may  be  the  greatest  scoun- 
drel unhanged;  or  wholly  innocent  of  any 
kind  of  complicity  In  the  Watergate  activi- 
ties; or  anything  In  between.  The  same  goes 
for  aU  those  whose  names  are  belug  ex- 
changed like  trading-stamps.  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant Indeed  that  the  truth  should  be  de- 
termined In  every  case,  and  that  full  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  Innocent  and  to  the 
guilty.  But  the  method  of  Senatorial  In- 
quisition, certainly  as  It  Is  actually  being 
conducted  by  the  Ervln  pack  and  almost  cer- 
tainly however  it  was  conducted.  Ls  unable 
to  determine  the  question  of  guUt  or  inno- 
cence In  respect  of  any  Individual,  or  even 
the  question  of  what  actually  happened. 
What  It  will  quite  certainly  do,  however.  Is 
to  ruin  a  number  of  men,  some  of  whom  will 
not  deserve  ruin,  and  none  of  whom  will 
deserve  ruin  before  such  a  forum  and  in 
such  a  nmner.  "My  conscience".  Senator  Er- 
vln has  said,  "will  not  permit  me  to  fol- 
low after  a  great  multitude  to  do  what  I 
conceive  to  be  evil."  But  at  the  moment,  the 
great  mulUtude  Is  foUowlng  him  and  In  s 
very  disturbing  direction  too. 
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HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
P.  Miller,  vice  president  and  provost  of 
Stanford  University,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  Annual  Commissioning 
Ceremony  for  Cadets  imd  Midshipmen 
in  the  Reserve  ofBcers'  training  program 
at  the  university  recently. 

His  comments  are  indeed  noteworthy, 
and  I  want  to  share  them  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Therefore.  I  am  insert- 
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log  the  text  of  his  speech  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  : 

Ths  Values  or  ROTC 
(By  WiUlam  F.  MlUer) 

I  shotild  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
gpeak  brlefiy  on  the  values  of  ROTC — values 
to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  cadets  and 
iBldshlpmen. 

The  role  of  the  dtlmn-soldler  and  soldler- 
dtlsen  has  long  been  a  distinguished  one. 
I  speak  here  of  both  citizen -soldier  and  sol- 
(Uer-cltlzen.  In  the  first  case  I  refer  to  the 
dtlBsn  who  may  fill  the  role  of  soldier  when 
called  upon  by  his  government  to  do  so.  In 
the  second  case  I  refer  to  the  professional 
■oldler  who  may  take  up  at  various  times  the 
role  of  citizen  in  government  service,  univer- 
sity service,  or  In  business  and  Industry.  In 
this  country  as  elsewhere,  the  citizenry  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  makeup  of 
the  military  services  and.  conversely,  the 
military  services  have  given  generously  to 
leadership  in  civilian  roles. 

The  value  of  the  cltlzen-soldler  Is  perhaps 
most  prominently  displayed  In  war  time  when 
the  nation's  needs  for  soldiery  are  very  appar- 
ent. My  distinguished  predecessor  on  this 
podium,  the  late  Professor  David  Potter, 
pointed  out  perhaps  the  most  famous  exam- 
ple Is  that  of  the  early  Roman,  Clnclnnatus, 
who  Is  said  to  have  left  his  plow  standing  In 
the  field  while  hastening  to  take  command 
of  Roman  legions  defending  the  gates  of 
Rome  from  Volskl  and  the  Aequlans  In  468 
B.C.  Having  led  the  Romans  to  victory,  he 
put  down  his  weapons  and  returned  to  the 
field,  taking  up  the  plow  to  become  a  civilian 
■gain.  We  have  many,  many  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  such  cltlzen-soldlers,  Including  the 
man  who  Is  known  as  the  founder  of  our 
country,  George  Washington. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  the  value  of 
ROTC  to  the  nation,  though  demonstrated 
most  clearly  In  war  time.  Is  most  effective, 
though  In  more  subtle  ways,  during  peace 
time.  For  I  believe  a  principal  value  of  ROTC 
li  not  just  the  reserve  strength,  the  added 
strength,  brought  about  by  having  a  reserve 
force.  It  is  also  the  Influence  brought  to  the 
military  service  by  officers  who  have  been 
taught  and  trained  principally  In  a  civilian 
atmosphere.  The  purposes  of  the  military 
services  must  be  to  serve  the  nation,  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  nation,  and  not  to  serve 
themselves.  The  validity  of  that  statement, 
of  course.  Is  not  self-evident.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion of  value  on  my  part.  It  has  not  always 
been  that  armies  existed  to  serve  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nation.  Throughout  history  there 
have  been  armies  which  served  themselves  by 
asserting  their  wUl  upon  whomever  they 
could.  While  civilian  supremacy  has  long  his- 
torical roots  In  the  United  SUtes.  In  the 
western  hemisphere  today  a  majority  of  the 
governments  are  military  governments,  not 
civilian  governments.  Whereas  I  believe  that 
It  is  Important  to  have  a  professional  soldiery 
today,  I  also  believe  that  the  proper  purpose 
of  an  army  Is  to  serve  the  civilian  population 
of  the  nation. 

The  ROTC-tralned  cadet  and  midshipman 
bring  to  the  military  services  a  diversity  of 
college  and  civilian  experiences  that  perpetu- 
ates the  notion  of  civilian  values  while  per- 
petuating the  notion  of  mUltary  service  to 
the  nation.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
courses  of  study  In  history,  political  science, 
literature,  and  the  sciences  receive  different 
emphases  and  different  orientations  In  the 
setting  of  the  public  or  private  university 
than  they  do  In  the  setting  of  a  military 
academy.  Simply  the  notion  that  most  of  the 
ttudenu  In  the  classroom  are  bound  for 
civuian  careers  Itself  provides  an  emphasis 
and  ortenutlon.  Additionally,  the  ROTC 
cadets  and  midshipmen  in  their  major  stud- 
tas  have  opportunities  for  more  diverse  ca- 
reer training  and  more  diverse  academic  of- 
ferings through  the  many  universities  with 
BOTC  programs  than  could  be  the  case  In  the 
few  military  academies. 
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The  military  services  today  are  very  dy- 
namic OTganlsms,  and  without  question  in 
my  mind  those  reserve  officers  trained  In  an 
environment  of  the  frontiers  of  thought  In 
engineering,  science,  the  social  sciences,  as 
well  as  In  the  humanities,  bring  supple- 
mental competency  to  a  modem  military 
service  which  requires  sophisticated  science 
and  technology,  sophisticated  understanding 
of  psychology,  politics,  and  history,  and  a 
strong  grasp  of  philosophic  and  humanistic 
values.  Soldiers  must  see  themselves  as  hu- 
man beings  and  understand  their  roles  m  the 
development  of  the  nation  and  mankind. 
This  latter  observation  Is  perhaps  brought 
out  most  forcefully  by  the  report  of  Captain 
James  Stockdale,  UJ3.  Navy,  on  his  return 
from  being  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
I  quote : 

"...  I  address  myself  to  the  sorting  and 
sifting  of  a  common  denominator  which 
allowed  those  at  Alcatraz,  and  scores  of  other 
exemplary  prisoners  of  war  with  whom  I 
served,  return  home  with  heads  held  high. 
A  structured  set  of  values  supporting  a  basic 
tenet  of  self-respect  was  fundamental  to 
the  performance  of  these  men.  I  do  not 
presume  to  Identify  the  primary  source  of 
values  for  others;  they  varied  from  Indi- 
vidual to  individual. 

"My  primary  focus  along  these  lines  was  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  my  association  with 
Dr.  Phillip  Rhlnelander.  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Stanford  University.  During 
my  difficult  days  In  prison.  I  traced  many 
of  my  needs  for  self -discipline  to  the  read- 
ings he  had  assigned  and  tutoring  he  had 
given  me  during  my  post-graduate  study  .  . ." 
To  be  sure,  we  are  not  preparing  our  stu- 
dents and  our  soldiers  to  be  prisoners  of  war. 
But  without  doubt  values  developed  and  the 
qualities  of  our  students  which  are  more 
clearly  revealed  in  periods  of  great  stress 
serve  them  well  during  less  stressful  periods 
also. 

Before  turning  to  another  point  let  me 
emphasize  my  premise  that  the  shaping  of 
the  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  military, 
the  development  of  strategies  during  peace 
time.  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  Input  of 
the  ROTC-tralned  officer.  This  Is  in  addition 
to  the  provision  of  technical  skills  and  the 
provision  of  reserve  power.  Reserve  power  Is, 
of  course.  Important.  Although  the  efforts 
toward  peace  among  the  major  powers  seem 
to  be  more  Intense  and  earnest  than  ever.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  the  need  for  well  trained  re- 
serve forces  will  substantially  diminish. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  values  of  ROTC 
to  the  student,  that  is  to  the  cadets  and 
midshipmen.  First  is  additional  career  oppor- 
tunity or  option.  Through  ROTC  training, 
the  student  is  provided  with  an  opportunity 
for  service  In  one  of  the  military  forces.  A 
number  of  distinguished  officers  have  capital- 
ized on  that  opportunity  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  satisfying  careers  in  the  military 
services.  Stanford  Is  quite  proud  to  have  con- 
tributed to  a  number  of  such  officers  In  the 
services,  as  have  other  ROTC  programs  in  the 
nation. 

Secondly,  without  electing  fcr  a  full  time 
military  career,  the  student,  through  reserve 
status  and  continued  reserve  training.  Is 
provided  the  opportunity  for  service  to  his 
country  In  times  of  national  need.  It  can  in- 
deed be  quite  satisfying  to  realize  that  one 
can  pursue  a  civilian  career  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  develop  one's  potential  for 
service  to  the  nation  through  reserve  officer 
training. 

A  third  opportunity  Is  that  for  personal 
development.  Officer  training  does  provide 
a  high  degree  of  training  for  letulershlp  and 
decision  making.  The  qualities  developed  In 
the  course  of  this  preparation  serve  the  Indi- 
vidual weU  In  later  life,  either  in  the  military 
service  or  in  a  civilian  career.  These  pro- 
grams develop  what  one  might  call  a  com- 
mand presence,  a  quality  that  comes  from 
tactical  and  strategic  training  Inherent  In 
officer  training  programs.  The  training  that 
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leads  to  the  command  presence  develops  the 
ability  to  delegate,  the  ability  to  sum  up. 
the  ability  to  analyze,  the  ability  to  decide, 
and  the  ability  to  command.  These  are  tal- 
ents of  great  value  which  will  serve  the 
individual  well  throughout  later  life.  M.ny 
of  us  found  our  first  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship in  the  role  of  an  officer  in  the  military 
service.  Although  leadership  In  other  careers 
may  require  additional  talents  and  additional 
experience,  the  poise  and  presence  and  the 
qualities  that  lead  to  decision  making  and 
leadership  are  often  the  same.  Junior  grade 
officers  in  the  American  military  services  gen- 
erally have  more  opportunity  for  assumption 
of  responsibility,  for  decision  making  expe- 
riences, and  for  supervision  of  people  than 
any  other  entry  level  position  in  our  society. 

And  finally,  ROTC  has  been  an  Important 
source  of  financial  aid  to  many  students.  In- 
creasing costs  of  higher  education  may  well 
make  this  feature  more  attractive  In  the 
future.  Careful  attention  to  the  design  of  a 
program  that  provides  the  student  with  op- 
portunities for  development  as  well  as  finan- 
cial aid  may  well  pay  off  in  the  attraction 
of  future  students  to  ROTC  programs. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  closing 
of  ROTC  programs  at  Stanford.  The  cloelng 
of  these  programs  does  not  mean  the  end 
of  military  opportunities  for  students,  nor 
does  it  mean  an  end  to  opportunities  for 
mUltary  officers  to  continue  their  studies 
here,  as  many  do.  All  three  services  still  con- 
duct open  recruitment  on  the  campus  for 
programs  leading  to  commissions,  one  of 
which  involves  current  students  in  summer 
training. 

Without  question  the  development  of  an 
all  volunteer  force  will  lead  to  cerUln  new 
mUltary  personnel  needs  and  certa&i  new 
emphasis  In  the  type  of  preparation  of  offi- 
cers for  this  volunteer  force.  This  In  turn 
may  lead  to  a  reevaluatlon  of  ROTC  and 
perhaps  to  some  new  forms  of  ROTC.  As  a 
faculty-student  committee  noted  In  the 
spring  of  1970,  on  a  long-term  basis  "the 
universities  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
ought  to  be  able  to  devise  a  form  of  officer 
training  that  a  university  student  might  re- 
ceive concurrently  with  hla  university 
education." 

It  Is  quite  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
mUltary  services  are  exploring  new  forms  of 
ROTC  programs  with  mcreased  flexlbUity  In 
terms  of  the  curriculum  to  be  provided.  No 
doubt  a  number  of  Institutions,  Including 
Stanford,  will  be  examining  these  opportu- 
nities In  terms  of  student  Interests,  academic 
standards,  and  the  historic  role  of  cltlzen- 
soldlers  In  democratic  societies. 

But  today  we  are  here  to  honor  you  Stan- 
ford cadets  and  midshipmen  who  are'  being 
commissioned  In  yovir  respective  services.  I 
congratulate  you,  and  wish  you  well  In  the 
careers  that  He  ahead  of  you  as  citizens  and 
as  mUltary  officers. 


COUNTEE    CULLEN:      "TO    MAKE    A 
POET  BLACK,  AND  BID  HIM  SING" 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Countee 
CuUen  was  one  of  the  truly  great  writers 
that  America  has  ever  produced.  Bom 
and  raised  in  New  York  City,  Cullen  went 
on  to  make  prof  oimd  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  literary  heritage. 

At  the  Coimtee  Cullen  Regional  Li- 
brary in  my  home  c(Mnmunity  of  Harlem, 
a  year-long  arts  festival  honoring  the 
poet  is  now  under  way. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  the  young  people 
who  view  this  exhibit  will  come  away 
with  a  greater  understanding  and  a  deep- 
er feeling  for  the  arts  and  for  a  black 
man  who  was  a  towering  figure  in  the 
field. 

I  now  submit  for  the  attention  of  all 
Congressional  Record  readers,  an  arti- 
cle that  recently  appeared  in  Tuesday 
Magfizine  concerning  the  life  and  work 
of  Countee  Cullen: 

The  Negro  in  World  Histort — Countee 

CrrLLEN 

(By  Philip  St.  Laiirent) 

When  Countee  Cullen  died  in  1948  the 
obituaries — a  full  column  in  The  New  York 
Times,  tar  Instance,  a  page  In  The  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature — seemed  even  then  to 
evoke  a  remembrance  of  things  past,  al- 
though he  was  only  42.  Success  had  come 
early  to  him.  even  before  he  had  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  In  the  Intellectual 
ferment  of  his  and  this  century's  '20s  and 
early  '30s  be  had  been  In  the  forefront  of 
that  awakening  of  consciousness  and  revolt 
of  the  spirit  which  became  known  as  the 
Harlem  Renaissance.  The  most  active  part 
of  Cullen's  career  had  ended  by  the  time  he 
was  30  and,  although  at  his  death  he  was  at 
work  on  new  projects,  he  was  employed  full 
time  as  a  teacher  of  high  school  French.  Yet 
he  was  remembered  at  his  death  and  is  re- 
membered still  for  those  15  years  of  frenetic 
activity  when  by  sheer  force  of  will  and 
genius  he  made  himself  the  best-known  black 
lyric  poet  In  the  United  States,  a  man  who. 
In  And  Yet  Do  I  Marvel,  wrote:  "Yet  do  I 
marvel  at  this  curious  thing.  To  make  a  poet 
black  and  bid  him  sing!" 

CuUen  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance:  In  many  ways  he  was  the  Har- 
lem Renaissance,  Intricately  bound  up  with 
his  friends  Ama  Bontemps.  James  Weldon 
Johnson,  Langston  Hughes  and  others  In  that 
churning  cauldron  of  Ideas  and  dreams  that 
first  Impressed  upon  America  the  Idea  that 
Negro  artists  had  other  to  offer  the  world  be- 
sides jazz,  going  to  receptions  with  the  rich 
and  to  rent  parties  with  the  poor  In  Harlem, 
rapping  with  white  critics  and  authors  for 
recognition  and  with  the  white  wealthy  for 
support  and  talking,  talking,  talking  with 
each  other  about  their  hopes  and  dreams, 
their  poetry  and  their  writing. 

Already,  so  soon  after  his  death.  Countee 
Cullen's  origins  are  shrouded.  He  was  bom 
Countee  Porter  in  May,  1903.  probably  In 
Harlem,  and  lived  with  his  maternal  grand- 
mother until  she  died  in  Harlem  Hospital 
when  he  was  13,  leaving  Countee  only  with 
some  distant  relatives  In  Kentucky.  A  friend 
persuaded  the  childless  Reverend  Frederick 
Cullen  and  his  wife,  Carolyn  Belle  M|t6heU 
Cullen  to  ad(q>t  the  boy.  He  was  extraordi- 
narily precocious  and  attended  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  then  New  York's  chief 
college  preparatory  high  school  and  over- 
whelmingly white,  and  won  honor  after 
honor;  poetry  prizes,  an  oratorical  contest, 
editorship  of  the  high  school  newspaper, 
associate  editorship  of  the  high  school  year- 
book, vice-presidency  of  the  senior  class. 
Long  before  the  country  began  to  worry 
about  the  problems  of  the  drop-out  and  the 
deprived  he  formed  a  committee  called  hxlp 
designed  to  Interest  and  encourage  younger 
students  In  their  studies.  "He  stuck  his  fin- 
ger in  every  pudding."  the  year-book,  the 
Clintonian.  said  when  he  graduated  with  top 
honors  in  1922. 

He  credited  a  De  Witt  Clinton  teacher— 
Cullen  didn't  Identify  the  teacher  but  some 
believe  it  was  the  noted  critic  Lionel  Tril- 
ling who  ta\ight  at  Clinton  at  the  time — 
with  Interesting  him  in  writing  poetry,  "l 
had  a  teacher  in  high  school."  he  said,  "who 
believed  that  the  pupils  of  high  school  age 
had  poetic  tbongbts  and  could  ezpraas  them 
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If  they  had  the  right  sort  of  coaching.  From 
then  on  I  began  to  work  at  writing  verse." 
His  first  published  poem — In  free  verse  as  op- 
posed to  all  his  later  work — was  called  To  a 
Swimmer  and  was  reprinted  in  1918  in  the 
Modem  School  Magazine.  He  won  a  poetry 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  also  while  at  Clinton,  with  the 
poem  /  Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Life,  with 
which  he  was  identified  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  although  he  was  later  to  call  it  "im- 
mature." 

He  went  on  to  New  York  University,  where 
he  continued  to  cut  a  wide  swathe,  not  only 
through  the  undergraduate  world  but  in- 
creasingly In  the  rarefied  New  York  literary 
world.  In  1922  the  Poetry  Society  of  America 
announced  that  Cullen's  The  Ballad  of  a 
Brown  Girl,  based  on  the  English  ballad  of 
the  same  name  which  Cullen  interpreted  as 
resolving  around  racial  prejudice,  had  won 
second  prize  in  the  Witter  Bynner  under- 
graduate poetry  contest  at  NYU.  The  poem 
prompted  a  letter  from  George  Lyman  Kltt- 
redge  of  Harvard  calling  it  the  finest  modern 
rendition  of  an  old  ballad  he  had  read.  In 
May,  1924,  Poetry  published  two  pages  of  his 
poems;  Simon  the  Cyrenian  Speaks,  a  tribute 
to  the  black  man  who  carried  the  cross  for 
Christ,  and  three  short  poems  somewhat  imi- 
tative of  the  style  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  when  he  still  was 
21,  Cullen  made  his  debut  In  H.  L.  Mencken's 
American  Mercury  with  Shroud  of  Color,  a 
long,  allegorical  work  questioning  God's  con- 
cern for  the  Negro.  It  quickly  became  the 
talk  of  New  York's  literary  salons  and,  more 
than  any  of  his  earlier  works,  established  him 
as  a  serious  poet.  The  same  year  his  prize 
poem  from  high  school,  /  have  a  Rendezvous 
With  Life,  showed  up  In  Current  Opinion 
and  other  poems  were  accepted  by  Century, 
Harper's.  The  Bookman  and  The  Nation.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  predicted  that  Countee  Cul- 
len would  become  one  of  America's  foremost 
lyric  poets. 

In  1925  Cullen  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  the  honorary  scholarship  fraternity, 
won  the  Amy  Splngard  Prize  and  first  prize 
In  the  Witter  Bynner  contest,  and  his 
Threnody  for  a  Brown  Girl,  published  in  the 
May  issxie  of  Poetry,  won  the  John  Reed  Me- 
morial Prize.  That  same  year,  while  still  a 
senior  at  NYU.  he  established  himself,  if  he 
hadn't  already,  as  a  leader  of  the  burgeoning 
Harlem  Renaissance  with  the  publication  of 
Color,  a  volume  of  his  poetry.  Such  promin- 
ent critics  as  Mark  Van  Doren  praised  It 
lavishly.  Carl  Van  Vecbtan  said  of  Cul- 
len's poetry:  "It  is  characterized  by  a  suave, 
unpretentious,  brittle.  Intellectual  ele- 
gance .  .  .  some  of  It  by  a  haunting  lyric 
loveliness."  A  mockery  of  racial  pride  of 
whites  and  Its  presiunptlon  of  the  Inferiority 
of  other  races — long  before  such  statements 
were  common  In  the  black  community — can 
be  heard  in  one  of  the  poems  in  the  collec- 
tion, A  Song  of  Praise  (For  One  Who  Praised 
HU  Lady's  Being  Fair) . 

In  the  collection  Color,  Cullen  also  showed 
a  mastery  of  the  classical  verse  forms  and  un- 
a.shamedly  asserted  the  quality,  the  worth 
and  the  beauty  of  the  black  race  as  well  as 
referring  In  the  poem  Heritage  to  Africa,  the 
ancestral  home  In  which  Negroes  of  the  time 
were  beginning  to  adopt  a  new  degree  of  in- 
terest. 

Cullen  graduated  from  nttt  in  1928  and 
went  on  to  win  a  master's  degree  from  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  a  friend  and  classmate 
of  Robert  C.  Weaver,  later  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  cabinet. 

During  these  years  of  work  and  school, 
the  "love's  dark  throat"  (as  he  put  it  in  A 
Song  of  Praise)  for  while  Cullen  yearned 
belonged  to  Nina  Yolande  DuBola,  daughter 
of  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple.   Reverend    Cullen,    Countee's    adoptive 
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father,  was  a  founder  and  the  pastor  of  the 
Salem  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
In  Harlem,  president  of  the  Harlem  chapter 
of  the  NAACP  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  Urban  League.  He  had  worked  to 
obtain  the  employment  in  1911  of  New  York's 
first  Negro  policeman  and  had  accompanie<l 
James  Weldon  Johnson  to  Washington  when 
Johnson  presented  his  clemency  appeal  for 
the  Houston  Rioters  (the  name  given  a 
group  of  soldiers  from  an  all-Negro  unit  who 
revolted  against  flagrant  discrimination  in 
September,  1917.  and  rioted  In  Houston:  17 
whites  were  killed  and,  with  only  the  slightest 
pretense  of  a  trial,  13  Negroes  were  banged 
and  41  imprisoned  for  life).  As  a  resxilt  of 
his  activities.  Reverend  C\Ulen  had  come  to 
know  DuBols  well  and  their  children  had 
known  each  other  all  their  lives.  Yolande 
went  to  Flak  University  where  her  school- 
mates asked  often,  half  Jokingly,  about  h«r 
famous  boyfriend.  During  school  holidays 
they  dated,  often  on  country  picnics  In  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

Out  of  school,  Cullen  became.  In  1926,  as- 
sistant editor  of  Opportunity,  a  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  National  Urban 
League  devoted  to  Negro  literature  and 
scholarship.  He  was  in  charge  of  selecting  the 
magazine's  poetry  and  of  writing  a  column, 
From  the  Dark  Tower.  For  two  years  with  the 
magazine  Cullen  commented  on  theater, 
literature,  and  literary  personalities  and  ran 
a  report  on  the  most  pc^ular  books  at  the 
Harlem  branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Already.  In  his  first  years  away  from  ccd- 
lege.  Sullen  was  at  the  center  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance.  A  writer  of  the  time  described 
him: 

"In  place  of  the  masque  of  boredom  as- 
sumed by  the  Intelligentsia,  he  wears  a 
chubby,  baby  face  lit  by  two  sparkling  eyes 
and  a  disarming  smile.  He  has  been  endowed 
with  a  superior  mind  and  has  been  blessed 
by  a  simple.  Intelligent  home  environment, 
which  has  resulted  In  producing  a  brilliant 
and  lovable  young  man.  His  virtues  are 
many;  his  vices  unheard  of." 

This  paragon  could  often  be  found  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  A'Leila  Walker  Robinson,  who 
was  perhaps  the  hostess  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance.  A  familiar  figure  at  her  gather- 
ings was  Carl  Van  Vechten,  who  usually  could 
be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  led  to 
the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  her  home 
on  136th  Street  resting  an  elbow  on  a  con- 
venient bcmnlster  and  greeting  the  guest* 
without  the  trouble  of  having  to  battle 
through  the  crowd.  There  was  a  crowd  be- 
cause Mrs.  Robinson  always  Invited  more 
people  than  the  place  could  hold  on  the 
theory  that  those  who  did  get  In  arrived  with 
the  feeling  of  accomplishment.  Countee  was 
always  at  her  parties,  and  his  friends,  Lang- 
aton  Hughes,  Arna  Bontempe  and  Harold 
Jackman,  a  teacher  and  one  with  whom  Cul- 
len enjoyed  discussing  literature.  There  were, 
too,  all  the  other  leading  flgiires  of  the 
Renaissance:  Florence  Mills,  Jlnomy  Lunoe- 
ford,  Paul  Robeson,  Duke  Ellington,  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  Walter  White.  A  specUl 
room  in  the  Robinson  home  was  known.  In 
deference  to  Cullen's  column,  as  the  T)ark 
Tower,"  and  It  was  available  on  Saturdays 
during  the  summer  to  students  for  tea 
dances. 

Despite  the  fluttering  social  life,  Cullen 
kept  busy  creating.  Copper  Sun,  another  book 
of  verse  appeared  In  1937  and,  writing  in  Tfu 
New  York  Timet  Book  Rgview  section  with 
all  the  supercilious  smugness,  sense  of  lu- 
perlorlty  and  lack  of  perception  which  char- 
acterized those  times,  Herbert  S.  Ckmnaa 
said  the  collection  showed  "Inborn  Negro  im- 
pulses disciplined  by  ciilture  and  an  awve* 
neas  of  restraint  and  the  more  delicate 
nuances  of  emotionalized  Intellect.  There  aie 
times  when  he  la  the  more  obvloiu  Mi(n 
poet  sentimentalizing  about  himself  and  his 
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people,  but  the  admirable  expect  is  in  the 
direct  evidence  that  he  transcends  this  Uml- 
utlon  time  and  again  and  becomes  a  sheer 

poet." 

That  same  year  one  of  Cullen's  major  con- 
tributions to  the  Harlem  Renaissance,  "Carol- 
ling Dusk,"  appeared.  It  was  a  landmark  in 
many  ways,  because  an  important  publlaber. 
Harper  ft  Brothers,  brought  it  out  and  be- 
cause it  was  a  collection  by  Cullen  of  the 
worU  of  38  Negro  poets,  an  anthology  that 
included  poems  by  Johnson,  Hughes,  DuBols, 
Claude  MacKay,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  and 
others.  Its  role  in  helping  Negroes  gain  rec- 
ognition In  the  arts  was  significant.  Although 
devoted  exclusively  to  poetry,  the  poets  rep- 
(csented  in  It  were  also  writing  fiction,  paint- 
ing, composing,  and  the  anthology,  as  much 
as  any  other  one  event  of  the  '208,  helped 
focus  the  public  eye  upon  them  and  their 

art. 

In  1927,  too,  Cullen  made  his  first  trip  to 
Europe,  accompanying  his  father  on  a  trip 
to  the  Holy  Land — Reverend  Cullen  brought 
back  water  from  the  River  Jordan  for  use 
in  the  church — and  the  young  poet  was  en- 
raptured: the  things  and  places  and  men 
he  had  read  about,  dreamed  about,  patterned 
his  verse  after,  came  alive  to  him.  He  saw  the 
Unds  of  the  Grecian  Urn  and  Adorutis,  of 
Keats  and  Shelley  and  Byron,  Saharan  Af- 
rica, the  Splilnx.  and  It  aU  brought  him  re- 
newed Inspiration.  When  he  returned  he 
applied  for,  and  in  1928  won,  a  Guggenheim 
MemorUl  Fellowship  for  a  year's  study  at  the 
Sorbonne.  But,  before  leaving,  he  noarrled 
Yolande  In  one  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard's 
major  social  events  of  the  year. 

Some  1,200  were  Invited  and  more  than 
3,000  who  tried  to  crash  the  wedding  were 
turned  away.  All  his  friends  were  there; 
Bontemps,  Johnson,  Hughes,  Jackman,  Dr. 
Alain  Locke,  who  was  a  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Howard,  editor  of  The  New  Negro  and 
a  strong  influence  on  Cullen's  life.  It  was  a 
tlght-knlt  group,  fond  of  each  other,  mu- 
tually protective,  united  alike  by  race  and 
ambition.  Yolande  didn't  go  with  CuUen  to 
Paris  but  fulfilled  a  commitment  she  had 
made  earlier  to  work  at  a  YWCA  camp  at 
Bear  Mountain.  New  York.  She  went  to  Paris 
to  1929  but,  somehow,  the  childhood  romance 
didn't  survive  marriage  and  she  returned  111, 
went  to  work  In  Baltimore,  and  they  were 
divorced  in  1930. 

In  Paris  Cullen  found  a  freedom  he  had 
never  known  before  from  the  race  conscious- 
ness he  had  known  at  home.  Restaurant 
seats  did  not  remain  vacant  beside  him,  he 
was  neither  catered  to  nor  Ignored.  And  he 
was  taking  part  In  the  last  ^asps  of  the  era 
of  the  expatriates.  Josephine  Baker  had  mi- 
grated from  St.  Louis  to  become  the  star  of 
the  Polles  Bergeres.  Gertrude  Stein,  Henry 
lUUer.  Ernest  Hemingway,  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald, Ezra  Pound,  James  Joyce  and  James 
Thurber  all  were  there.  Sooner  or  later  they 
met  In  the  cafes  or  In  the  offices  of  American 
Express  on  the  Rue  Scribe.  Artist  Palmer 
Hayden,  sculptor  Augusta  Savage,  writer  Eric 
Walrond,  aU  were  there.  And  Cullen  kept 
busy  writing.  Another  collection.  The  Black 
Christ,  was  published  during  hU  sojourn 
in  Europe. 

He  returned  in  1930  to  a  United  States 
wallowing  In  the  first  throes  of  the  Depres- 
sion, and,  apparently,  to  some  serious  person- 
nel readjustments.  Throughout  the  '20s  he 
had  not  been  as  politically  passionate  as  his 
friends,  who  were  caught  up  m  the  social 
crises  of  the  times;  the  back-to-Africa  move- 
ment of  Marcus  Garvey,  the  Scopes  Trial,  the 
Sacoo-Vanzettl  case,  later  the  Scottsboro 
Boys,  ail  the  events  which  had  Inspired  the 
poetry  of  many  of  his  fellows  and  shaped 
their  political  views.  But  In  1932  he  surprised 
his  friends  by  announcing  that  he  was  Join- 
ing tlM  Borttr  and  WoiA  Oommlttee,  a  graap 
of  prominent  writers,  including  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  Sherwood   Anderson,   Edmund   Wilson 
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and  Langston  Hughes,  pledged  to  support  the 
Communist  ticket  In  the  1932  elections.  It 
seemed  afterwards  to  be  more  Impulse  than 
conviction:  there  was  little.  If  any,  Indica- 
tion of  socialist  Ideas  In  his  writings  and  In 
1939  he  remarked  that  he  had  "never  been 
Interested  in  politics." 

Meanwhile,  he  turned  his  attentions  to  his 
first  novel,  a  story  of  an  Intensely  religious 
young  Negro  woman  married  to  an  unbe- 
liever called  One  Way  to  Heaven,  which  ap- 
peared In  1932.  It  was  a  cynical  detached 
piece  of  work  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
marked  the  end  of  his  serious  published  writ- 
ings. In  1934  he  left  the  active  literary  scene 
to  become  a  teacher  of  French  at  Frederick 
Douglass  Junior  High  School  In  Harlem. 

Cullen  Is  best  remembered  for  those  years 
of  frenetic  activity  between  his  high  school 
student  days  and  the  time  he  was  30.  They 
were  years  of  success,  of  course,  and  a  meas- 
ure of  fulfillment,  but  there  seemed  always 
to  be  a  contradiction  in  Cullen  and  In  his 
work.  He  said  many  times  that  poetry  should 
be  "a  lofty  thought  beautifully  expressed. 
Poetry  should  not  be  too  InteUectual.  It 
should  deal  more  .  .  .  with  the  emotions." 
As  a  result  he  rejected  dialect  verse  and  often 
talked  of  his  wish  to  be  accepted  as  a  poet  In- 
stead of  as  a  "Negro  poet."  In  his  Introduc- 
tion to  Carolling  Dusk  he  attacked  the  no- 
tion that  there  Is  an  American  Negro  school 
of  poetry,  and  said  that  Negro  poets  have  far 
more  to  gain  from  Anglo-American  poetic 
traditions  than  from  "atavistic  yearnings  to- 
ward an  African  Inheritance."  His  favorite 
poet  was  Keats  and  his  favorite  recent  poet 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  Yet,  obviously, 
for  a  man  who  had  written  Heritage,  Ballad 
of  a  Brown  Girl,  Color  and  the  rest,  the  whole 
body  of  his  poetry  rested  on  what  he  stated 
he  personally  rejected.  As  early  as  1926  he  was 
concerned  with  the  chasm  between  what  he 
said  and  what  he  wrote. 

"In  spite  of  myself,"  he  said,  "I  find  that  I 
am  actuated  by  a  strong  sense  of  race  con- 
sciousness. This  grows  upon  me,  I  find,  as  I 
grow  older,  and  althovigh  I  struggle  against  It, 
It  colors  my  writing,  I  fear,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing I  can  do.  There  may  have  been  many 
things  In  my  life  that  have  hurt  me,  and  I 
find  that  the  surest  relief  from  these  hurts 
Is  In  writing." 

He  never  said  what  these  hurts  were.  He 
was,  in  fact,  remarkably  restrained  about  his 
childhood  and  wrote  only  that  he  "was  reared 
In  the  conservative  atmosphere  of  a  Metho- 
dist parsonage,"  which  was  not  precisely  true : 
If  Reverend  Cullen  was  religiously  conserva- 
tive he  was  certainly,  for  his  time,  a  political 
activist.  Cullen  didn't  fully  absorb  either 
attitude.  And,  whatever  the  hurts  were,  he 
minimized  them  In  1939  when  he  was  inter- 
viewed for  the  Myrdal -Carnegie  study,  which 
produced  Ounnar  Myrdal  s  landmark  book. 
An  American  Dilemma.  "1  have  met  with 
very  few  instances  of  discrimination  during 
my  life,"  he  said.  "I  don't  mean  to  convey 
the  Impression  that  I'm  still  not  aware  that 
I'm  a  Negro,  and  being  a  Negro  there  are 
some  things  that  will  always  be  closed  to  me. 
I'm  speaking  now  of  everyday  experiences  and 
how  little  actual  difference  It  makes  In  New 
York  If  you  are  a  Negro  or  a  white."  Yet  his 
professed  mablllty  to  remember  Instances 
of  discrimination  or  see  "little  actual  differ- 
ence" Is  directly  contradicted  by  one  of  his 
early  poems.  Incident,  and  two  other  poems 
from  the  collection  Color — Atlantic  City 
Waiter  and  For  a  Lady  I  Know. 

Regardless  of  the  cross-tides  of  his  life 
and  mind,  Cullen  continued  sporadically  to 
write  wbUe  teaching,  although  a  critic  wrote 
after  hU  death  that  It  was  fitting  that  "Cul- 
len's active  career  stopped  with  the  end  of 
the  Harlem  Renaissance.  Had  he  written  In 
the  '308  when  whites  could  not  afford  the 
Harlem  vogue  and  when  Negroes  had  so  many 
more  pressing  concerns  than  the  lionizing 
of  Negro  poets,  Cullen  would  not  have  won 
the  fame  he  did  ...   for  he  reflected  and 
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typified  the  notions  that  whites  and  Negroes 
wished  to  have  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance." 

StUl,  in  1935  he  translated  the  Medea  of 
Euripides  into  powerful  prose,  although  the 
choruses  were  in  verse,  and  it  was  set  to 
music  by  Virgil  Thompson  for  the  stage  ver- 
sion. He  became  Interested  in  the  theater 
and,  although  he  was  childless,  in  children's 
books,  writing  The  Lost  Zoo  In  1940  and  My 
Lives  and  How  I  Lost  Them  in  1942.  Twice 
he  refused  chairs  at  universities  and  he  lived 
at  the  Salem  church's  parsonage  with  his 
father  until  he  remarried  In  1941.  The  poet's 
widow,  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Roberson  Cullen,  stUl 
lives  In  Harlem. 

His  Interest  In  the  theater  grew  as  he  with- 
drew farther  from  poetry  and  he  and  Arna 
Bontemps  collaborated  on  a  play,  St.  Louia 
Woman.  The  music  was  by  Harold  Arlen,  the 
lyrics  by  Johnny  Mercer,  It  was  directed  by 
Rouben  Mamoullan.  The  famed  dancing 
Nicholas  Brothers  were  In  the  cast,  Harold 
starring  as  Little  Angle,  and  Fayard  in  a 
lesser  role.  Ruby  Hill  was  the  "St.  Louis 
Woman,"  Pearl  Bailey  made  her  Broadway 
debut  and  Rex  Ingram  and  Juanlta  Hall  were 
also  in  the  cast.  And  Cullen,  apparently  con- 
tented at  last,  commuted  happily  from  the 
home  he  and  Ida  had  purchased  In  Tuckahoe, 
N.Y.,  to  school  and  the  rehearsals,  spent 
weekends  puttering  In  his  garden,  and  seemed 
to  have  found  a  new  career. 

But  Just  a  week  after  final  rehearsals  be- 
gan Cullen  was  taken  111,  and  died  In  New 
York's  Sydenham  Hospital.  The  obituaries 
were  ample.  "Mr.  Cullen  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  young  poets  of  the  era  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars,"  The  New  York 
Times  said,  "Although  he  had  race  conscious- 
ness, his  dominant  Interest  was  poetry,  the 
consensus  of  critics  being  that  his  roots  went 
very  deep  Into  lyric  sou."  The  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature  commented:  "He  was  a 
true  poet  and  wrote  brave  and  beautiful 
things.  ...  It  Is  a  loss  to  all  of  us  that  such 
a  fine  young  poet  is  gone."  Five  years  later 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  president  of  Flsk  Uni- 
versity, speaking  at  the  ceremony  changing 
the  name  of  the  135th  Street  branch  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  to  the  Countee 
Cullen  Branch  said  Cullen  "was  utterly  un- 
complicated as  a  personality;  even  tempered 
with  an  unexclted  eagerness  for  the  friend- 
ship of  people  and  books." 

As  the  final  coming  of  circle  of  history, 
to  expand  the  library  the  home  behind  it, 
facing  on  136th  Street,  had  been  bought  and 
razed.  It  had  been  the  home  of  A'Leila  Robin- 
son, site  of  the  "Dark  Tower." 


CURRENT  DROUGHT  SITUATION  IN 
CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  MONTANA 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF   MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
currently  a  severe  drought  situation  in 
the  State  of  Montana,  especially  in  the 
central  and  western  sections.  The  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service — ASCS — is  fUiallzing  a  request 
by  some  19  affected  counties  that  they 
be  declared  disaster  areas  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  major  importance  of  having  these 
remarlcs  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Is  that  the  drought  in  a  food- 
producing  State  like  Montana  will  affect 
the  Nation  on  the  whole.  It  is  therefore, 
imperative  that  Members  be  kept  In- 
formed of  the  situation. 

The  following  is  a  set  of  findings  re- 
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suiting  from  a  drought  disaster  tour  in 
Montana: 

Dboucht  DisASTst  Toua  in  Montana 

On  Friday,  July  20,  we  made  a  helicopter 
tour  of  an  18  county  area  and  made  five  stops 
to  meet  with  farmers,  ranchers,  county  com- 
missioners and  U^.DA.  county  committees 
and  personnel  to  discuss  with  them  the 
n.8.D.A.  disaster  designation. 

Those  on  the  inspection  trip  were:  Ter- 
rance  Harmon,  Western  Regional  Director 
A^.CJS.  U.SX)^.,  Washington,  D.C:  Leo 
Kolstad,  Executive  Director,  Montana 
AJ3.C.S.;  James  Wilson,  Montana  A.S.C.S. 
state  committee;  Max  Maberry,  Montana 
AjS.C.S.  Admlnlstraflve  Officer;  Forest  Wesen 
Montana  FJI.A.  Office;  Oeorge  Laclunan, 
ConunUsloner  of  Agriculture;  Doug  Smith, 
Agriculture  Coordinator;  and,  Richard 
Ooffrey,  K.R.T.V. 

We  made  stops  and  met  with  concerned 
citizens  at  Missoula,  Hot  Springs,  Augusta, 
Martlnsdale  and  Deer  Lodge  at  each  stop. 
Between  25  and  100  people  were  waiting  for 

U8. 

Tb«  following  are  the  resets  of  the 
drought : 

1.  Unusually  heavy  marketing  of  cow -calf 
pairs  at  reduced  prices  because  Montana 
ranchers  cannot  absorb  them  in  Eastern 
Montana. 

2.  Feed  Oraln  prices  are  extremely  Inflated 
for  Barley  and  Oats,  as  an  example.  Barley 
was  selling  at  the  unheard  price  of  94^7  per 
cut  on  Friday,  July  20. 

3.  US.  Forest  Service  is  forcing  permittees 
off  our  forests  by  early  August  and  mid 
August. 

4.  Fall  welned  calfer  will  have  low  welnlng 
weights  and  cows  conception  rates  will  be 
lower  next  year  because  of  lack  of  calcium, 
phosphorus  and  Vitamin  A  In  dry  feed. 

6.  If  we  approve  an  emergency  feed  grain 
program  It  will  last  untU  next  May  or  June. 

6.  Many  ranchers  have  reduced  herds  by 
60%  which  they  have  taken  a  lifetime  to 
buUd  up.  You  don't  jump  In  and  out  of  the 
cow  business  over  night. 

7.  Consumers  will  pay  more  for  beef  which 
Is  already  In  short  supply  because  of  ab- 
normally early  marketing,  selling  off  food 
stock  and  high  feed  prices. 

8.  Hay  prices  are  extremely  high,  (60  per 
ton,  and  Impossible  to  buy  at  the  present 
time. 

9.  Livestock  water  supplies  in  reservlors 
and  wells  is  diminishing  rapidly. 

10.  Irrigation  water  Is  way  down  meaning 
only  a  50%  hay  crop  on  many  irrigated  areas. 

11.  Ranchers  cannot  And  pasture  or  hay. 
thereby  don't  know  whether  to  sell  out  or 
what. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Si>eaker. 


CONGRESSMAN  STEIGER'8  ANALY- 
SIS OF  THE  ANTI-IMPOUNDMENT 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  your  attention  a  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  recent  anti- im- 
poundment bill  passed  by  the  House, 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiger).  Bill  Steicer  has  a  repu- 
tation on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  man 
who  does  his  homework  and  knows  the 
issues.  The  August  1  newsletter  he  sent 
to  his  constituents,  iUustrates  why  that 
reputation  is  deserved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  newsletter  clearly  sums  up  the 
import  of  last  week's  vote:  By  requiring 
only  one  house,  rather  than  both  houses, 
to  disapprove  Presidential  impound- 
ments, the  House  allowed  the  Senate  to 
assume  a  new  dimension  of  control  over 
spending  decisions,  thus  violating  the 
tradition  prerogative  of  the  House  in  the 
spending  area.  Moreover,  by  acting  only 
to  contrcd  Presidential  spending  deci- 
sions, rather  than  acting  also  to  create 
its  own  congressional  budgetary  controls, 
the  House  dealt  only  with  the  effects  of 
overspending,  and  avoided  the  cause  of 
that  overspending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Congressman 
Steiger's  newsletter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  WnxiAic  A.  Stexgxs) 

The  House  last  week  passed  a  bill  attempt- 
ing to  limit  Presidential  power  to  refuse  to 
spend  appropriated  funds.  In  doing  so.  It 
once  again  showed  its  propensity  for  con- 
fronting polities.  The  anti-impoundment 
bUl  is  not  good  legislation.  It  Is  combative 
and  almost  surely  Invites  a  Presidential  veto. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  have  now 
passed  anti-impoundment  legislation.  The 
House  version  provides  that  the  President 
must  notify  Congress  If  be  decides  not  to 
spend  certain  funds.  If  either  house  disap- 
proves his  action  within  60  days,  he  must  re- 
lease the  funds  for  spending.  The  bill,  which 
would  be  In  effect  only  until  June  30.  1974, 
would  establish  a  spending  ceUlng  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1974  of  $267.1  million. 

The  bUl  has  a  number  of  flaws,  and  sev- 
eral amendments  by  House  Republican  Con- 
ference Chairman  John  Anderson  (R-m.) 
which  would  have  corrected  those  flaws  were 
unfortunately  defeated.  The  most  Important 
of  his  amendments  would  have  required  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  disapprove  impound- 
ments by  concurrent  resolution.  The  proposal 
lost  twice  on  Tuesday  by  a  205-206  margin 
and  on  Wednesday  by  a  206-212  vote.  The 
result  Is  twofold :  the  House,  in  effect.  Is  de- 
nied equal  standing  with  the  Senate,  and  it 
also  opened  the  door  for  one  house  of  Con- 
gress, acting  with  flscal  irresponsibility,  to 
overrule  the  wishes  of  not  only  the  President, 
f>ut  the  other  legislative  body  as  well. 

Even  more  fundamentally  wrong  Is  to  take 
up  a  nieasure  to  end  Presidential  spending 
controls  without  acting  at  the  same  time  to 
control  congressional  spending.  At  least  the 
House  bill  is  only  for  one  year,  rather  than 
the  permanent  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 
The  one-year  stipulation  nuiintalns  pressure 
for  action  on  a  pending  bill,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  to  Insure  congressional  budgetary 
control.  My  bill  would  require  Congress  to 
set  over-all  budget  figures  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  and  stay  within  them.  If  It 
failed  to  do  so.  it  would  have  to  raise  revenue 
to  meet  the  added  costs. 

I  also  think  It  important  that  we  put  the 
whole  Impoundment  question  In  proper  per- 
spective. For  all  the  attention  it's  been  given 
in  the  last  year,  one  would  almost  think 
that  Impoundments  are  an  invention  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  This  Is  simply  not 
true.  They  date  back  as  far  as  Jefferson  and 
have  been  used  ever  since.  In  fact,  impound- 
ments under  President  Nixon  are  smaller  in 
terms  of  total  outlays  (3.1%)  than  those 
under  the  previous  two  administrations  (ap- 
proximately 6%). 

Further,  it  has  not  been  the  human  re- 
source side  of  the  budget,  but  rather  the 
space-defense-public  works  side  that  has  had 
the  biggest  share  of  impoundments.  The  lat- 
ter category  accounted  for  some  70%  of  im- 
pounded funds  In  FT  73:  only  S%  were  In 
the  areas  of  community  development  bous- 
ing, education,  manpower,  health,  and  In- 
come security.  I  have  felt  that  ttie  President 
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erred  In  some  of  the  areas  in  which  he  chose 
to  impound  funds  and  informed  him  of  my 
feeUngs  when  he  Impounded  housing  u>i 
agriculture  fimds.  But  the  fact  remains  «« 
have  gotten  a  distorted  view  of  his  impound- 
ment actions. 

The  House  bill  Is  not  the  best  approach  la 
the  fight  for  fiscal  responsibility.  It  haa  good 
Intentions,  as  In  the  setting  of  a  budget  cell. 
Ing  and  In  providing  a  means  for  stronger 
Congressional  voice  in  the  budget  process. 
Unfortunately,  those  Intentions  got  clouded 
In  the  partisan  consideration  of  the  bill,  i 
want  to  share  some  comments  Congressman 
Anderson  made  during  debate  on  the  legisla- 
tion Tuesday: 

"H  Jl.  8480,  as  It  now  reads,  is  not  a  nspon- 
sible  and  responsive  bUl;  It  Is  a  scenario  for 
constitutional  confrontation  and  political 
game  playing.  One  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  the  Rules  Committee  put  it  an- 
other way  when  he  said  this  bill  is  'worth- 
less,' 'silly,'  and  'meaningless*  He  went  on  to 
say  that  when  we  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  for  our  prerogatives,  we  run  for 
cover." 

That  Democratic  Rules  Committee  mem- 
ber hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  used 
those  words.  In  fact,  as  we  near  the  Con- 
gressional August  recess.  I  think  they  are 
an  all  too  appropriate  assessment  of  the  flnt 
seven  months  of  the  93rd  Congress.  Unleee 
those  controlling  the  Congress  show  a  will- 
ingness to  seek  res{>onslble  solutions  to  the 
problems  facing  us.  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress could  be  even  less  notable  and  produc- 
tive than  that  of  the  92nd  Congress. 


THE  PROFITABLE  CRISIS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
much  attention  focused  upon  Watergate, 
the  public  is  unknowingly  being  victim- 
ized by  another  scandal,  one  that  affects 
each  and  every  American:  "Ollgate." 
The  major  oil  companies  are  using  the 
"energy  crisis"  to  rob  the  consumer,  pol- 
lute the  environment,  and  boost  tbelr 
own  profits. 

The  severity  of  the  petroleum  shortage 
is  uncertain.  What  Is  certain  is  that  six 
major  oil  companies  reported  higher  pro- 
fits and  revenues  this  year  than  last.  Tbe 
six — Standard  Oil  of  California.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  Continental  Oil 
Co.,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Philips  Petro- 
leum Co..  and  Marathon  Oil — cited  in- 
creased sales  and  production  and  higher 
prices  as  reasons  for  their  "improved 
performance." 

Atlantic  Richfield,  for  example,  re- 
corded net  income  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  as  50  percent  higher 
than  the  same  period  of  1972.  Standard 
Oil  of  Indiana  reported  first-half  proflti 
up  by  29  percent  over  last  year.  Yet  the 
day  before  these  reports  reached  the  pa- 
pers, the  chairman  of  Standard  OQ 
warned  the  National  Press  Club  that  the 
growing  shortages  could  render  the  Na- 
tion "effectively  paralyzed."  accordlK 
to  the  Washington  Star-News  of  July  M. 

During  the  same  period  that  theie 
majors  gained  earnings  of  at  least  20  to 
30  percent  over  last  year,  some  1.200  in- 
dependent gasoline  stations  have  been 
forced  to  close  and  independent  refiner' 
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les  around  the  Nation  are  operating  at 
50  to  75  percent  of  capacity.  To  the  in- 
dependents, and  to  the  consumers,  the 
shortage  is  all  too  real. 

Before  approving  {ui  Alaska  pipeline 
bill  which  threatens  not  only  the  envi- 
ronment, but  the  authority  of  the  courts, 
and  which  permits  the  powerful  majors 
to  extend  their  monopolistic  control  over 
the  oil  industry,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
seriously  consider  the  evidence  that  the 
majors  are  manipulating  the  shortage 
for  the  sake  of  higher  profits. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  my  colleagues.  It  was 
submitted,  uix)n  my  request,  by  former 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  to  the  Energy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  its  current 
hearings  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
gasoline,  fuel,  and  dlesel  oil  shortages: 
Statxkxnt  or  Fred  R.  Harris 

Members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee: 
I  commend  those  who  have  been  involved  In 
setting  up  this  hearing.  It  is  important  that 
American  consumers  and  taxpayers  not  be 
stampeded  by  the  big  oil  companies  and  the 
big  utility  companies  because  of  the  so-called 
"energy  crisis." 

Tbe  real  energy  crisis  is  that  there  is  too 
much  subsidization  and  too  little  competi- 
tion throughout  the  entire  energy  Industry. 
Tbe  major  oil  companies  escape  about  one- 
half  of  their  federal  Income  tax  liability  by 
means  of  the  depletion  allowance  and  the 
intangible  drilling  costs  write-off.  They  es- 
cape about  three-fourths  of  the  rest  of  their 
federal  Income  tax  liability  by  l>elng  allowed 
to  treat  foreign  royalty  payments  as  tax  pay- 
ments, and,  thus,  as  credits  against  U.S.  in- 
come taxes. 

These  special  tax  favors  are  subsidies.  They 
come  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket  to  make  a 
few  people  and  big  corporations  richer.  But 
no  one  Is  asking  what  we  get  for  our  money. 
If  It  Is  more  oil  reserves  we  want,  why  do  we 
give  the  depletion  allowance  to  the  land- 
owner? If  It  Is  more  domestic  reserves  In 
America  we  want,  why  do  we  allow  the  de- 
pletion allowance  for  foreign  production  by 
VS.  companies? 

The  truth  Is  that  the  big  companies  have 
rapidly  driven  the  Independent  producers — 
those  who  have  historically  found  new  do- 
mestic reserves — out  of  business.  And  while 
the  sixteen  largest  VS.  oil  companies  paid  an 
averag*  federal  Income  tax  rate  of  only  7.6% 
on  their  1971  earnings,  they  were  putting  the 
majority  of  their  exploration  and  discovery 
Investment  Into  foreign  operations. 

There  is  no  competition  in  the  energy  In- 
dustry. Utility  companies  are  private  monpo- 
Itos  for  private  profit,  generally  powerful 
enough  to  control  those  who  are  supposed  to 
regulate  them.  Oil  companies  are  huge  con- 
glomerates that  have  rapidly  bought  up  the 
competition— not  only  the  competition  In  oil, 
but  also  the  competition  In  gas.  coal,  ura- 
nium, tar  sands,  and  thermal  power.  And 
they  have  a  cartel  on  world  oU  production. 

There  ia  an  energy  crisis.  It  is  a  crisis  of 
too  much  power  In  too  few  hands.  Watch  the 
oil  companies  cut  off  the  Independent  gas 
sUUons.  Watch  them  cut  off  what  few  small 
rtflnerles  are  left.  Watch  them  gobble  up  the 
few  independent  producers  that  stui  hang  on. 
Watch  them  raise  their  prices.  Watch  their 
proflu  continue  to  zoom  upward.  Watch 
w«n  use  the  energy  crisis  to  scan  us  and 
our  public  offlclaU  into  giving  them  more  of 
our  money  for  greater  private  profit  and 
■maUer  public  return. 

P"**  ^^^^'  '^  already  happening  (1600 
independent  gaaoUne  marketers  were  forced 
«»t  in  the  recent  scare)  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  unless  the  people  stop  them. 
I  believe  that  can  be  done,  a  beUef  based  on 
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two  assumptions:  first,  that  people  are  smart 
enough  to  govern  themselves;  and,  second, 
that  the  democratic  process  can  be  made  to 
work.  This  hearing  Is  a  good  place  to  start. 
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HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  'RXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  continuing  effort  to  keep  my 
constituents  informed  about  my  activities 
in  the  Congress,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  texts  of  my  re- 
cent news  reports  to  the  district: 
Federal  Crime  Laws  Need  Revision 
In  a  message  to  the  Congress  this  week. 
President  Nixon  announced  his  intent  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  the  Criminal  Code  Re- 
form Act  aimed  at  providing  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  existing  Federal  Crime  laws.  This 
act  proposes  needed  changes  and  closely  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  the  citizens  of  the  13th 
Congressional  District  who  recognize  the 
need  for  more  effective  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  need  to  reinstate  the  death  penalty, 
the  need  to  halt  the  frequency  of  criminal 
acts  and  the  need  to  take  positive  action 
against  drug  offenders  are  three  of  the  most 
widely  voiced  views  appearing  In  the  letters 
received  by  Congressman  Price.  The  Presi- 
dent's Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  would  be  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  toward  restoring 
respect  for  the  law  and  bringing  an  end  to 
the  recent  era  of  permissiveness. 

The  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  acknowl- 
edges the  death  penalty  to  be  a  valuable  de- 
terrent to  crime  and  would  dissuade  Indi- 
viduals from  Uklng  the  lives  of  others  in 
the  course  of  committing  another  crime.  As 
proposed,  the  death  penalty  would  be  Im- 
posed for  war-related  treason,  sabotage,  es- 
pionage, and  when  the  death  of  an  Innocent 
person  has  been  caused  due  to  serious  offenses 
such  as  kidnapping  and  aircraft  piracy. 

The  act  also  provides  for  stricter  penalties 
for  narcotic  pushers.  Under  tbe  new  act 
heroin  or  morphine  pushers  would  receive 
higher  mandatory  sentences  with  second 
offenders  who  are  convicted  of  trafllcklng  In 
more  than  four  ounces  of  heroin  or  mor- 
phine receiving  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  without  parole.  Those  charged 
with  trafficking  in  heroin  or  morphine  would 
also  be  denied  pre-trial  release.  The  President 
has  also  urged  that  marijuana  not  be  legal- 
ized. 

It  Is  time  that  the  loopholes  surrounding 
criminal  acta  are  plugged— It  is  time  to  In- 
sure that  our  laws  and  system  of  criminal 
Justice  work,  not  only  to  Insure  the  rights  of 
the  criminally  accused,  but  also  the  rights  of 
society  and  the  Innocent  victims  of  crime. 
congressman  bob  price  imfrovino 
Congressman  Bob  Price  retximed  to  his 
room  in  the  general  care  section  of  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  this  week.  The  Congressman, 
who  underwent  additional  testing  and  treat- 
ment last  week  In  the  coronary  unit,  has  re- 
cently been  showing  signs  of  Improvement 
and  Is  conducting  a  limited  amount  of  office 
business. 

The  Congressman's  office  has  recently  been 
receiving  many  letters  and  petitions  from 
citizens  nationwide  voicing  their  support  of 
his  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
permit  voluntary  prayer  In  our  Nation's  class- 
rooms. This  blU  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
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culture  announced  this  week  that  farm  com- 
modity exports  will  reach  an  all  time  high 
of  $11  billion  during  Fiscal  Year  1973.  Thia 
figure  means  a  gain  of  $6  billion  during  tbe 
last  four  years.  These  figures  prove  that  agri- 
culture is  demonstrating  that  It  Is  one  of 
our  major  growth  Industries  and  that  It  has 
the  strength  to  produce  adequate  food  for 
nutritious  American  diets  whUe  shipping  to 
major  countries  abroad  at  a  record  pace. 

With  the  return  of  our  POW's  from  Viet- 
nam, the  controversy  surrounding  the  ques- 
tion of  amnesty  for  draft  evaders  and  de- 
serters has  once  again  come  under  extensive 
debate.  Despite  the  ending  of  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  Congress- 
man Price  has  reiterated  his  belief  that  the 
granting  of  wholesale  amnesty  would  under- 
mine the  respect  for  all  law.  HlstortcaUy, 
amnesty  has  been  granted  only  under  limited 
circumstances,  and  public  opposition  toward 
granting  amnesty  to  all  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers  Is  showing  signs  of  being  on  tbe 
Increase. 

Tour  Congressman  Serves  on  Important 
Committees 
Congressman  Price  this  week  announced 
the  details  of  two  appointments  which  he  has 
received.  Through  a  letter  from  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  Ford,  he  was  Informed 
of  his  reappointment  to  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Conmilttee  where  he  will  serve  as 
one  of  seven  Members-st-Large  during  the 
93rd  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  the  Texas  Con- 
gressman will  work  closely  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  leadership  In  conjunction 
with  the  White  House  to  formulate  and  ex- 
pedite the  enactment  of  proposals  as  part  of 
an  overall  legislative  program.  In  a  separate 
announcement.  Congressman  Bob  Price  was 
also  named  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  Subcom- 
mittee Number  One  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  whose  major  responsi- 
bility Is  legislation  affecting  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Congressman  Price's  office  Is  continuing  to 
respond  to  correspondence  and  Inquiries  ar- 
riving dally  from  the  Congressman's  constlt- 
uenta.  The  Congressman,  who  is  presently 
convalescing  at  Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter outside  of  Washington,  is  receiving  in- 
formation about  the  various  issues  of  con- 
cern to  his  constituenta. 

In  recent  days,  a  large  voltime  of  corre- 
spondence, much  without  return  addresses 
or  names,  has  been  received  In  Congressman 
Price's  office  concerning  a  proposal  by  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  official  to  lower  the  rat- 
ing schedule  for  service-connected  dlsabUlty 
compensation.  An  Inquiry  by  the  Congress- 
man's offlre  has  revealed  that  President 
Nixon  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  this 
proposal,  nor  had  he  authorized  it  to  be  for- 
mally presented  to  the  Congress. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  which 
wlU,  if  enacted,  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  by  freezing  tbe 
service-connected  dlsablUty  compensation 
rating  schedule  as  in  existence  in  January, 
1973.  This  legislation  wiU  also  make  any  pro- 
posed changes  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbe 
Congress. 

PRICK  proposal  passes  house 
Congressman  Bob  Price  continues  to  make 
good  progress  toward  recovery  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  where  he  has  been  a  patient 
for  the  past  two  and  one  half  weeks. 

Doctors  there  report  that  addiUonal  com- 
prehensive testing  and  obeervatlon  of  Con- 
gressman Bob  Price  over  the  past  several 
days  have  revealed  no  evidence  of  a  heart 
attack  or  further  cardiac  damage  following 
an  Incident  of  cheat  pain  Monday. 

Tbe  Congressman,  who  had  been  i«ad- 
mltted  to  the  c(»onary  unit  for  further 
evaluation,  has  since  been  moved  back  to 
his  room  in  the  general  care  ward  of  the 
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h06plt*I  where  he  continues  to  rest  com- 
fortably. 

Lato  Thursday,  February  23,  the  Houae 
passed  legislation,  similar  to  that  Introduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Congressman  Price,  to 
amend  the  Farmers  Home  Admlntatratlon 
Emergency  Loan  Program  by  a  vote  of  269 
yeas  to  95  nays.  The  bUl  as  passed  by  the 
House  was  a  more  expensive  version  of  the 
Price  legislation.  If  thla  legislation  is  en- 
acted, the  "grandfather"  amendment  at- 
tached to  the  bin  Thursday  will  give  all 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  Secretarlally  desig- 
nated disaster  areas  an  18  day  period  In 
which  they  may  apply  for  1  percent  disaster 
loans  under  the  •5.000  forgiveness  clause. 
Purthertnore,  this  legislation  provides  for 
a  5  perc«nt  Interest  rate  for  those  loans  pro- 
vided for  under  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
This  legislation  Is  now  awaiting  further 
action  by  the  Senate. 

During  this  week  whUe  the  Congress  Is  In 
recess  m  honor  of  Lincoln's  Birthday.  Con- 
gressman Bob  Price  continues  to  make  good 
progress  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  where 
he  has  been  undergoing  extensive  nesting 
and  treatment  following  a  mUd  coronary  oc- 
clusion last  week.  Doctors  have  determined 
that  no  complications  have  been  detected 
and  the  Congressman  is  responding  well  to 
treatment.  Price  Is  expected  to  remain  In  the 
hospital  for  another  two  to  three  weeks  be- 
fore being  released. 

This  week  In  one  of  his  most  strongly 
worded  letters  to  President  Nixon.  Congress- 
man Bob  Price  expressed  opposition  to  any 
plan  or  scheme  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam  as  part  of  the  peace 
settlement.  Price's  office  has  received  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  letters  from  concerned 
constituents  who  have  registered  their  op- 
position   to    any    plan    for    aid    to    North 

Vietnam. 

The  text  of  Congressman  Price's  letter  to 
the  President  Is  as  follows: 
The  PaxsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

DiAB  Mb.  Pbisident:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  objection  In  the  strongest  of  terms 
to  any  plan  which  would  mvolve  American 
financial  or  economic  aid  to  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Those  of  ua  In  the  Congress  who  have 
stood  resolutely  with  you  In  opposition  to 
the  demands  among  various  dissidents  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress  for  peace  at  any 
price  have  done  so  because  of  our  agreement 
with  your  stated  premise  that  Americans 
who  have  fought,  died,  and  "paid  a  price" 
to  resist  Communist  aggression  shall  not 
have  done  so  in  vain. 

After  ten  years  of  cruel  war  It  would  be 
unconscionable  to  lavish  over  two  bUllon 
dollars  of  assistance  upon  a  government 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
over  50,000  Americans,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnamese,  and  has  prac- 
ticed the  most  sadistic  and  brutal  forms  of 
Inhumanity  and  has  scoffed  at  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  of  civilization  and  human 
decency.    -»  ^  .     ^ 

It  Is  true  that  the  United  States  helped 
rebuild  our  former  enemies  of  Germany  and 
Japan  at  the  close  of  World  War  n,  but  that 
was  after  the  militaristic  and  dictatorial 
regimes  of  both  nations  were  deposed.  In 
North  Vietnam  today  the  same  persons  who 
have  atteo^ted  to  defeat  and  humUlate  the 
United  States  are  stUl  In  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  any  attempt  to  buy  or  bribe 
their  friendship  or  cooperation  Lb  aa  doomed 
to  faUure  as  every  other  giveaway  program 
this  Nation  has  undertaken  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  you  In  your  bid 
for  an  honorable  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam 
confUct.  Let  us  not  reward  those  who  have 
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forced   upon   this  NatlMi  our  darkest  hour 
since  the  Civil  War.  Sir.  my  coi^lenoe  will 
not  permit  me  to  do  this. 
Respectfully, 

Bob  Pbick, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  JULY  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
here  and  abroad  the  1973  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  fervently  observed.  The 
results  of  the  annual  observance  clearly 
show  that  countless  citizens  and  our 
friends  abroad  are  steadfastly  mindful  of 
the  reality  of  the  captive  nations  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  within  the  U.S.S.R..  Asia, 
and  Cuba.  This  is  a  most  encouraging 
phenomenon  as  the  following  examples 
indicate: 

First,  proclamations  by  Mayors  Nor- 
man Y.  Mineta  of  San  Jose.  CaUf.,  Rich- 
ard H.  Marriott  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Gerald  W.  Graves  of  Lansing.  Mich., 
Randolph  Wedding  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  and  Russell  G.  Lloyd  of  Evansville, 
Ind.:  Euid 

Second,  a  striking  statement  on  the 
week  by  Anthony  Harrigan  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Council. 

The  articles  follow : 

CrrT  OF  San  Jose,  Calit.,  Pkoclamation 

Whereas,  this  coming  July  15-21,  1973  wUl 
be  the  15th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week:  and 

VThereas.  Congress  established  this  neces- 
sary annual  observance  by  passing  In  1959 
the  famous  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution, 
which  President  Elsenhower  signed  Into  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90:  and 

V^ereas.  the  recent  talks  with  Brezhnev 
cannot  erase  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Captive  nations  In  Central  Europe,  within 
the  USSR.  In  Asia  and  Cuba  stUl  are  ci^tlve 
under  totalitarian  Red  rule  as  they  were  In 
1959:  and 

V^ereas.  pragmatic  deals  with  despotic 
communist  regimes  do  not  Include  for  any 
true  American  the  deal  to  sell  the  captive 
nations  into  permanent  captivity; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Norman  T.  Mineta.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  San  Jose,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  15-21.  1173,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
in  the  City  of  San  Joee.  and  invite  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Capttvb  Nations  Wbek 
Whereas,  In  the  midst  of  the  general  well- 
being  enjoyed  throughout  the  free  world.  It 
gives  us  pause  to  consider  that  not  all  of  the 
earth's  popxilatlon  is  free  to  think,  to  wor- 
ship, to  speak  as  It  may  please  any  Individ- 
ual, and  .  ^ 
VThereas,  In  that  ^Irlt  of  refiectlon,  let 
us  again  renew  the  cry  that  those  populating 
the  ciH?tlve  nations  must  enjoy  those  same 
freedoms  taken  for  granted  by  so  many  of  us; 
Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  H.  Marriott, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  JiUy  16  through  July 
21,  1973,  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  do 
urge  all  our  citizens  to  meditate  upon  the 
hardships  endured  by  thoae  whoee  lives  are 
not  yet  their  own. 
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Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Coesackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  oJ 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  CommunlBt  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  tbt 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  SUtes  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  StAtea 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  80-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonlei 
and  activities:  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  pec^les: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Gerald  W.  Graves.  Bfayor 
of  the  City  of  Lansing,  by  the  power  vested 
In  me,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  com- 
mencing July  15.  1973.  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week  m  Lansing"  and  caU  upon  the  citizens 
of  this  City  to  Join  with  others  in  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over 
the  world. 

Proclamation — Citt  of  St.  Prrxaastnuj 

Whereas,  by  Joint  Resolution  on  July  17. 
1959.  the  Eighty-Sixth  Congress  authorized 
and  requested  the  designation  of  the  third 
week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas,  fourteen  years  have  passed  and 
there  have  been  many  changes  In  interna- 
tional affairs  but  one  thmg  that  has  not 
changed  Is  the  desire  for  national  Independ- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Randolph  Wedding. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 
do  proclaim  the  week  of  July  15-21.  1973  •» 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  urge  the  people  of 
St.  Petersburg  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and  to  re- 
new their  devotion  to  the  high  Ideals  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded  and  has  pros- 
pered and  to  sustain  with  understanding 
and  sympathy  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  for  Independence  and 
hximan  freedom. 

Pboclamation 

Whereas,  nttany  peoples  In  Central  Europe, 
m  Soviet  Russia,  In  Asia  smd  Cuba  still  an 
captive  under  Totalitarian  rule; 

Whereas,  the  week  of  July  16-22  has  been 
established  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  Captive  Nations  Week; 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  requested  that 
people  of  the  United  States  do  observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  with  approprUte  cere- 
monies and  activities; 

Whereas,  such  activities  wUl  sustain  th« 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  captive  peoples: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Russell  G.  Uoyd,  •» 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  EvanavUle.  Indiana,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  16-23  •• 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  do  urge  all  cltl«^ 
of  this  City  to  take  proper  cognlMnce  theretf- 
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The  Captivb  Nations 
The  eeaentlal  thing  to  bear  in  mind  about 
contemporary  Europe  is  that  half  of  the 
continent  Is  under  the  rigid  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  operating  through  a  system 
of  sateUlte  powers.  Half  of  ancient  Christen- 
dom, in  other  words.  Is  a  pawn  of  the  com- 
munist empire. 

It  Is  against  this  reality  that  Americans 
should  view  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, the  first  phase  of  which  recently  opened 
in  Helsinki.  Finland.  The  conference  Is  being 
widely  haUed  as  another  step  toward  peace, 
another  Indication  that  the  Soviets  are  sin- 
cere In  their  desire  for  detente  with  the 
Western  nations. 

This  Is  a  naive  approach,  however,  which 
Ignores  history  and  the  current  actions  of  the 
USSR  The  Conference  on  European  Security 
was  first  proposed  by  the  Soviets  In  1966. 
Tbelr  objective  then  and  now  is  to  give  Inter- 
national recognition  to  legalizing  Its  hold 
over  captive  nations  and  to  win  acknowledge- 
ment from  the  West  of  the  USSR's  position 
of  supremacy  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 
In  the  process.  Communist  East  Germany 
wUl  be  given  new  international  status  and 
West  Germany  will  be  at  least  partially 
neutralized. 

Many  Americans  can't  get  It  In  their  heads 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  tradition  of  militant 
diplomacy  and  that  tiiey  doggedly  persist  In 
advancing  their  Interests  under  cover  of 
"peace"  propaganda.  No  sooner  had  the  Hel- 
sinki meeting  opened  than  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  contended  that  the 
conference  should  recognize  the  "Inviola- 
bility" of  existing  E^uropean  frontiers.  Sve- 
vold  Soflnskl,  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Ministry,  asserted  that  the  1968  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  wasn't  Interfer- 
ence In  a  country's  Internal  affairs.  Thus  old- 
line  Stalinist  concepts  and  propaganda  lines 
continue  to  dominate  In  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a  wholly  new  era  of  East-West  relations. 
Clearly,  the  cold  war  is  not  over. 

The  European  Security  Conference  won't 
get  Into  arms  reduction  discussions.  But  It  Is 
worthwhile  noting  that  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
positions  on  Europe  are  reinforced  by  the 
existence  of  31  Soviet  divisions  In  Eastern 
Europe,  with  a  further  60  maintained  in 
western  Russia.  The  U.S.  has  fewer  than  16 
divisions  In  Its  entire  army. 

Perhaps  It  la  too  much  to  hope  for  that 
the  US.  delegation  to  the  European  Security 
Conference  will  take  a  strong  stand  In  favor 
of  emancipation  of  captive  peoples  In  East- 
ern Europe.  Tet  now  Is  the  time — If  there 
ever  Is  to  be  a  time — to  discuss  the  captivity 
of  the  Estonians.  Latvians  and  Lithuanians. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  recall  that  on  August  23. 
1939.  Foreign  Minister  Rlbbentrop  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  of 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Infamous  Mos- 
cow pact  under  which  three  Baltic  coun- 
tries— Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania — were 
banded  over  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  people 
of  these  Baltic  countries  were  treated  to 
all  the  cruelties  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Nazi  Germany  reserved  for  the 
Jews  of  Eastern  Europe.  This  handover  was 
one  of  the  great  Injustices  of  modem  times 
and  should  be  remedied. 

The  desire  for  national  freedom  continues 
to  flourish  In  the  Baltic  lands,  despite  a 
generation  of  Soviet  persecution.  It  would  be 
Intolerable  U  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  gave  formal  recognition  to  Soviet 
rale  of  these  captive  nations. 

Of  course,  the  Baltic  people  aren't  the 
only  captive  peoples  In  the  Soviet  empire. 
All  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
live  under  the  Soviet  gun.  The  periodic  Soviet 
muitary  exercises  are  a  frequent  reminder  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  for  example,  that 
Soviet  armed  forces  could  descend  on  them 
at  any  time. 

In  short,  the  Soviets  continue  to  main- 
tain an  Infamous  system.  For  all  Brezhnev's 
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clowning  m  America,  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
of  direct,  armed  Interference  In  East  and 
Central  Europe  remains  Soviet  foreign  and 
military  policy.  The  Soviets  also  are  encoiur- 
aged  by  their  success  In  getting  the  VS.  to 
accept  Inferiority  In  strategic  arms  through 
the  SALT  agreement.  Now  they  want  Inter- 
national recognition  of  their  territorial  lines 
and  power  base  In  Europe.  This  Is  their  ob- 
jective at  the  Helsinki  meeting  and  at  the 
Geneva  gathering  which  wUl  constitute 
phase  two  of  the  conference. 

For  their  part,  the  free  world  nations 
should  uphold  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Eur(^>e,  the  ancient  seat  of  Western 
civilization. 


CONSIDER  THE  ALTERNATIVES  TO 
THE  TRANS- ALASKA  OIL  AND  GAS 
PIPELINE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  per- 
mission previously  granted,  I  am  insert- 
ing information  relative  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Canadian  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
line route  as  opposed  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  route. 

I  urge  this  material  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  as  prepared  by  the 
Alaska  Public  Interest  Coalition: 

Alaska  Public  Interest  Coalition, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  30, 1973. 
Dear  Congbessman  Dincell:  As  you  con- 
sider how  you  will  vote  on  H.R.  9130 — The 
Trans-Alaska    Pipeline   Authorization   Act — 
we  believe  you  will  want  to  consider  this: 

Michigan  will  receive  no  oil,  now  or  later, 
which  flows  through  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line to  the  West  Coast.  Not  one  fanner,  busi- 
nessman or  citizen  In  your  state  will  benefit 
directly  from  the  Alaska  oU  by  that  route. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  simple.  There  are  ru> 
oU  pipelines  crossing  the  Rocky  Moimtalns 
from  the  West  Coast  to  your  part  of  the 
country.  It  Is  not  feasible  to  move  oil  over 
the  Continental  Divide,  so  Alaskan  oil  will 
be  delivered  to  and  remain  In  a  West  Coast 
pool  If  It  Isn't  exported.  Whatever  benefits 
may  come  from  the  Alaska  oU,  they  won't 
come  to  your  state  or  constituents  directly, 
nor  for  a  long,  long  time. 

This  Is  why  the  National  OU  Jobbers 
CouncU.  representing  America's  Independent 
oU  marketers,  staunchly  supports  a  Canadi- 
an alternative  I ! !  They  know  your  part  of  the 
country  ie  where  this  resource  of  domestic 
oU  Is  most  needed. 

By  contrast,  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
from  the  North  Slope  would  bring  Alaskan 
oil  directly  Into  your  state.  At  Edmonton, 
that  line  would  connect  Into  the  existing 
Interprovlnclal-Lakehead  Pipeline  System — 
already  being  expanded  to  handle  a  greater 
flow.  And  that  existing  oil  transportation 
network  connects  directly  to  your  state,  and 
could  be  pumping  Alaskan  oil  to  your  con- 
stituents just  as  soon  as  a  Canadian  line 
were  built. 

But  that's  the  hitch.  Pressured  by  the 
major  companies  who  would  own  the  Alas- 
kan line,  the  Congress  may  Just  approve  the 
trans-Alaskan  route  before  the  alternative 
that  would  better  serve  your  constituents 
has  been  fairly  considered.  More  profits  for 
these  firms  may  result — but  what  about  the 
farms,  factories,  schools  and  households  In 
the  farm  belt,  the  Midwest,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  the  South? 

As  environmentalists,  we  are  convinced  by 
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available  evidence  that  the  trans-Alaska 
route  Is  fraught  with  very  real  dangers.  We 
believe  Impartial  study  wlU  show  the  Ca- 
nadian alternatives  superior.  Either  way,  we 
are  convinced  ttc  c  the  real  energy  need,  and 
the  main  shortage.  Is  in  yovir  region. 

Proponents  of  HJt.  9130  wUl  ask  you  to 
support  the  trans-Alaska  route.  They  wUl 
ask  you  to  oppose  the  amendment  that  would 
keep  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
In  application  to  this  project,  and  the  amend- 
ment which  would  assure  an  accelerated 
6  month  study  of  the  Canadian  alternative 
so  that  Congress  could  have  full  answers 
about  oU  delivery  via  the  Canadian  route. 
We  ask  only  this — that  yqji  remember  that 
conservationists  do  not  oppose  development 
of  Alaskan  oU.  and  that  the  environmental- 
ists* court  suit— which  this  bUl  would 
block — Is  aimed  at  getting  fair  consideration 
of  the  Canadian  alternative. 

The  Alaskan  oil  will  flow  before  long. 
Wouldn't  it  be  best  to  get  it  flowing  where 
it's  really  needed? 

DoTTC  Scott. 

Who  Is  Advocating  the  "Pboposed  Mackznzix 
Vallet  On,  Pn>ELiNE 

Participating  U.S.  and  Canadian  com- 
panies In  Mackenzie  VaUey  Pipe  Line  Re- 
search Ltd..  sponsor  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted $7  nUlllon,  four-year  feasibility  study 
for  a  48-lnch  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  are: 

AMOCO  Canada  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ashland  Oil  Canada.  Ltd. 

Cities  Service  Co. 

Elf  OU  Exploration  and  Production  Canada, 
Ltd 

OvUf  on  Canada,  Ltd. 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd. 

Interprovlnclal  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Mobile  on  Canada  Ltd. 

Shell  Canada  Ltd. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  British  Columbia  Ltd. 

Texaco  Inc. 

Trans  Mountain  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Ltd. 

Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Ltd. 

WHAT    THE    TRANB-OINADA     CONBOETTDM     SATS 
ABOUT  A  HADKENZIE  PiPELINX 

Here  are  highlights  from  .testimony  of 
David  Waldon,  president,  Interprovlnclal 
Pipe  Line  Co.  and  vice  president,  Mackenzie 
Valley  Pipe  Line  Research  Ltd.,  taken  from 
the  transcript  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee hearing  of  May  2. 1973 : 

Some  of  the  participants  In  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley still  feel  that  the  first  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  should  go  to  the  Mld-Contlnent  area, 
p.  235.  Some  quite  strongly,  pp.  261,  255. 

As  far  as  the  length  of  time  before  either 
Une  coiUd  be  operational,  trans-Canada  Is 
not  as  far  off  pace  as  some  people  make  It 
out  to  be.  pp.  235-6. 

Interprovlnclal  and  Lakehead  (Its  sub- 
sidiary) which  connect  Edmonton  with  Chi- 
cago, Toronto  and  Buffalo  already  have  the 
necessary  right-of-way  to  beyond  Chlcags 
and  already  are  expanding  their  existing 
system  with  4S-lnch  pipe.  p.  236. 

The  two  companies  are  prepared  to  put  up 
the  hundreds  of  mUUons  (not  billions) 
to  expand  the  1,565-mUe  line  to  Chicago  and 
It  could  be  completed  without  any  undue 
delay,  p.  236. 

Transmount&ln  can  also  be  enlarged  to 
carry  Alaska  oil  from  Edmonton  to  the  west 
coast,  p.  237. 

A  1,738-mUe  Mackenzie  Valley  Prudhoe- 
Edmonton  pipeline  can  be  buUt  within  four 
years  of  final  decision  to  proceed,  provided 
final  government  approvals  are  granted  with- 
in the  first  year,  according  to  feasibility 
study,  p.  238. 

The  trans-Canada  backers  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Canadian  government's  at- 
titude Is  generally  favorable,  p.  340,  and 
p.  247. 

Waldon   cant   conceive   of  the   Canadian 
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government  stopping  U.S.  production  going 
through  Canada,  p.  248.  Predicts  U.S.-Canada 
agreement,  p.  250. 

He  doesn't  know  any  pipeline  company 
unwilling  to  Increase  Its  capacity  If  produc- 
tion Is  there.  His  company  would  start  do- 
ing It  Immediately,  p.  248. 

Waldon  thinks  problems  such  as  native 
claims  can  be  solved,  p.  349. 

Waldon  doesn't  think  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient discovery  yet  to  Justify  a  second  pipe- 
line, p.  251. 

Prudhoe-Edmonton  cost  estimate  Is  some 
$3.5  bUllon.  pp.  238.  239,  241.  243.  Waldon 
thinks  Improved  technology  will  offset  some 
cost  Inflation,  p.  253. 

BACKGROUND    MEMO:     WHERE    A    MACKENZIE 
PIPEUNE    WOTTLO    TAKE    ALASKA    OIL 

The  1,738-mlle  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline 
proposed  by  a  consortium  of  major  U.S.  and 
Canadian  companies  (see  list,  overside) 
would  take  Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oU  to  Ed- 
monton, Alberta.  From  Edmonton  It  would 
be  pumped  through  existing  Canadlan-U.S. 
pipeline  systems  already  supplying  refineries 
In  eight  states. 

The  1,900-mlle  Interprovlnclal-LiJcehead 
system,  largest  crude  oU  pipeline  system  In 
the  western  hemisphere,  transports  western 
Canadian  crude  oil  to  U.S.  refineries  at: 

MlnneapoUs-St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Wrenshall,  Minnesota. 

Superior  Wisconsin. 

West  Branch.  Michigan. 

Alma.  Michigan. 

Bay  City.  Michigan. 

Trenton.  Michigan. 

Carson  City.  Michigan. 

Detroit.  Michigan. 

Toledo.  Ohio. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Warren.  Pennsylvania. 

Fort  Wayne.  Indiana. 

Laketon.  Indiana. 

Chicago.  Illinois. 

Buffalo.  New  Tork. 

The  711 -mile  Trans  Mountain  Pipeline 
transports  Canadian  crude  from  Edmonton 
to  four  VS.  refineries  on  Puget  Sound. 


National  On.  Jobbers  Council*  : 
Resolution  No.  3 

Whereas  the  national  energy  shortage 
mandates  the  speedy  transportation  of  Alas- 
kan crude  oil  to  the  "lower  48".  and 

Whereas  In  District  II  the  shortage  of 
energy  impinges  most  severely  because  Ita 
geographic  location  denies  Ita  Access  to  al- 
ternative world  sources  to  which  coastal 
areas  have  access,  and 

Whereas  the  shortage  In  District  n  Is 
more  than  can  be  supplied  from  Districts 
m  and  IV.  and 

Whereas  the  nation  has  traditionally  found 
and  still  finds  a  strong  ally  in  ovir  Canadian 
neighbor,  an  alliance  buttressed  by  treaties 
and  other  ]omt  enterprises  for  our  common 
defense,  and 

Whereas  large  quantities  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  flowed  fuid  currently  flow  Into 
the  Midwest  from  Canada,  and 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  support  for  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  to  bring  natural 
gas  from  Alaska  to  the  Midwest,  and 

Whereas  American  oil  companies  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  large  Invest- 
ments In  Canada,  and 

Whereas  one  of  these  Investments  Is  one 
of  the  world's  largest  networks  capsible  of 
transporting  substantial  volimies  of  crude 
oil  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  which 
the  companies  have  recently  enlarged,  and 


*  Adopted  at  meeting  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.  on 
April  27,  1973.  National  OU  Jobbers  Council 
Is  a  federation  of  38  state  and  regional  as- 
sociations of  Jobbers  covering  46  states,  with 
a  membership  of  over  13.000.  The  NJOC 
members  ha-ndle  25%  of  the  gasoline  and 
75  Vo  Of  the  fuel  oU  sold  in  the  United  States. 
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Whereas  the  Canadian  Energy  MlnUter  has 
publicly  stated  his  belief  based  on  numero\is 
studies  that  a  crude  oil  line  along  the  Mack- 
enzie Valley  would  be  environmentally  safer 
can  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and 

Whereas  in  the  light  of  the  delays  to  which 
the  Alaskan  line  has  been  subject  and  will 
continue  to  be  subject,  a  Mackenzie  Valley 
pipeline  will  bring  Alaskan  oil  to  the  area 
where  It  is  most  needed  more  quickly  than 
It  could  be  brought  If  an  Alaskan  line,  a 
tanker  fleet,  and  a  line  eastward  from  Seat- 
tle had  to  be  constructed, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council  and  Its  officers 
carry  to  all  appropriate  executive  and  legis- 
lative agencies  Its  strong  support  for  a  Mack- 
enzie Valley  pipeline  to  bring  Alaskan  crude 
oil  to  the  "lower  48". 


August  1,  197S 
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PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  REVIEW  HIS 
ADMINISTRATION'S  STAND  ON 
THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  1,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  per- 
mission pervlously  granted,  I  am  Insert- 
ing today  the  text  of  a  telegram  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  urging  that  he 
review  his  administration's  documenta- 
tion on  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil 
and  gas  pipeline  in  view  of  the  many  pro- 
conservation  statements  the  President 
has  reiterated  during  his  term. 

The  telegram,  which  I  enclose  at  this 
point,  from  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kimball, 
executive  vice  president,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  speaks  for  Itself. 

I  urge  the  attention  of  the  President, 
the  administration  and  our  colleagues  to 
the  following: 

Washington.  D.C. 
Representative  John  D.  Dingell. 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prksidxnt:  The  highly  contro- 
versial Alaska  pipeline  Issue  Is  now  entering 
Its  final  stage  of  debate  In  Congress.  Quite 
aside  from  the  merits  of  the  plan  to  route 
the  pipeline  through  Alaska,  there  Is  a  mo- 
mentously-important side  issue  at  stake.  We 
are  referring  to  the  language  In  the  pro- 
posed pipeline  legislation  (H.R.  9310)  which 
would  result  In  circumventing  provisions  of 
the  national  environmental  policy  act.  The 
intent  of  H.R.  9130.  i.e.  to  build  a  plpeUne 
can  be  met  without  leopardlzlng  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  NEPA.  For  your  admini- 
stration to  condone  such  a  legally  and  en- 
vironmentally-unsound precedent-estab- 
lishing action,  especially  in  view  of  your 
often-expressed  concern  for  conservation  of 
natural  resources  Is  unthinkable. 

Conflicting  views  on  the  NEPA  element  of 
the  pipeline  Issue  anparently  remain  at  the 
highest  White  House  staff  level.  Hence,  the 
national  Wildlife  Federation,  on  behalf  of  the 
3  '4  million  citizens  it  reriresents  urges  you 
as  matter  of  highest  priority  to  review  your 
adnlnlstration's  r«osUlon  In  this  matter. 

^Ve  are  confident  that  such  a  review  will 
quickly  lead  you  to  s'-eak  out  forcefully 
against  any  attempt  to  use  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line Issue,  or  any  other  Issue,  to  weaken  the 
provisions  of  NEPA. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

y  or   CALDORNIA 

pj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  Augtist  1.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  approach  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  military  procurement  bill  for 
1974 — H.R.  9286—1  feel  an  obligation  to 
my  colleagues,  and  to  my  constituents, 
to  inform  them  regarding  my  posltlrai  on 
this  legislation.  As  my  record  clearly 
shows.  I  have  not  voted  favorably  on 
military  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion bills  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this.  A  major 
consideration  was  my  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  which  took  a  major  por- 
tion of  all  military  funds  for  many  years. 
The  most  effective  way  to  express  my  op- 
position to  that  war  was  to  vote  against 
the  funds  to  continue  it.  Such  has  been 
the  role  and  responsibiUty  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  parliamentary 
bodies  since  at  least  the  days  of  the 
Magna  Carta. 

Further  reasons  included  my  strong 
objection  to  that  type  of  thinking  which 
held  that  military  force  could  solve  all 
security  and  foreign  policy  problems. 
This  thinking  was  reflected  in  a  dispro- 
portionate devotion  to  all  things  mili- 
tary, and  gave  rise  to  an  overriding  poli- 
tical influence  by  that  vaguely  defined 
entity  which  President  Eisenhower 
named  "the  military-industrial  com- 
plex." This  same  type  of  thinking  also 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
our  ability  to  comprehend,  attack  and 
solve  the  more  fundamental  problems  erf 
an  Increasingly  complex  and  troubled 
society. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently changed  that  style  of  thinking, 
nor  have  we  changed  the  resultant  legis- 
lative priorities  to  the  extent  that  we 
must  if  we  are  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
this  constantly  changing  world.  Yet  we 
are  now  moving  toward.  Instead  of  away 
from,  such  a  proper  balance.  I  shall  try 
In  the  future,  as  I  have  attempted  In  the 
past,  to  contribute  In  this  House  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  where  that 
proper  balance  Is. 

In  attempting  to  establish  criteria  by 
which  I  could  determine  whether  or  not 
to  vote  favorably  on  military  bills  this 
year,  I  decided  many  months  ago  cxi  two 
major  factors.  First.  American  military 
Involvement  In  the  war  in  Vietnam  must 
be  ended,  and  our  troops  removed.  Sec- 
ond, the  level  of  defense  expenditures 
must  be  less  than  the  level  created  by 
Vietnam.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
was  met  with  the  signing  of  the  peace 
tre.'^ty  In  January  and  the  removal  of 
the  last  U.S.  combat  soldier  a  few  months 
later.  The  action  of  the  Congress  hst 
month  in  mandating  an  August  15, 1973 
end  to  811  military  activity  in  Indochina 
ad  .led  additional  confirmation  to  this 
action. 

The  second  condition  left  me  with 
gre  ter  doubts.  The  bill  before  us  did  not 
meet  that  condition  in  the  form  reported 
by  the  committee.  I  have  therefore  sup- 
ported all  resrnable  efforts  to  bring  It 
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below  the  level  of  1973.  Only  with  the 
adoption  by  this  House  of  the  Aspin- 
Rousselot  amendment,  by  the  substantial 
vote  of  241  to  163,  which  reduced  the 
overall  level  of  spending  authorized  by 
this  legislation  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars, 
did  I  feel  that  this  condition  was  met. 

I  shall  therefore  vote  for  this  bill  on 
final  passage.  In  doing  so  I  reserve  the 
right,  as  we  all  do,  to  continue  to  work 
toward  that  more  desirable  balance  be- 
tween military  and  domestic  spending 
which  we  must  still  seek.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  support  all  military  si>ending  in  the 
future,  nor  to  oppose  It.  But  I  will  weigh 
Ik  carefully  by  what  I  consider  reasonable 
criteria,  in  the  light  of  the  overall  needs 
of  this  country.  I  will  apply  a  similar  ap- 
proach to  domestic  spending,  much  of 
which  has  also  been  wasteful  and  non- 
productive. If  our  collective  wisdom  is 
sufficient,  perhaps  we  can  make  the  prog- 
ress we  all  desire  toward  the  common 
good. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  have  further  to 
say  about  this  measure  at  a  later  time, 
but,  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  already 
late  I  win  close  for  now. 


BLACK  ARTISTS  IN  LOUISIANA 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

or    LOmSXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  most  honored  to  introduce  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  a  man  who  has 
contributed  to  the  world  of  art  and 
literature  a  noteworthy  revelation  of  the 
creative  powers  within  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Morris  Taft  Thomas  is  an  author, 
artist,  and  assistant  principal  at  Bolton 
High  School,  Alexandria.  La.;  he  has 
just  completed  his  second  book  entitled, 
"Contributions  of  Negro  Artists  In  Lou- 
isiana." The  book  is  a  collection  of  art- 
ists' achievements  which  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Thomas  as  a  result  of  hts  desire  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  Negro  con- 
tributions, especially  In  the  world  of  art. 
More  importantly,  his  book  was  written 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  Louisianlans  who 
have  used  their  creative  talents  in  a  con- 
structive and  artistic  way.  thereby 
directly  or  Indirectly  motivating  young 
people  to  seek  higher  goals  In  the  field  of 
art. 

This  most  timely  monograph  contains 
the  lives,  works,  and  artistic  contribu- 
tions of  20  nationally  recognized  Lou- 
isiana artists.  Some  of  these  notable 
artists  are:  E>avld  Butler.  Frank  Hayden, 
John  Payne.  Edward  Barnes,  Vernon  L. 
Wlnslow.  Clementine  Hunter,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Cardoza.  and  Alfred  L.  Stevenson. 
The  great  achievements  of  these  artists 
proclaim  an  awakening  for  the  cultural 
good  of  all  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Thomas,  his  wife.  Willola,  and 
daughter,  Jonl.  reside  In  Alexandria,  La. 
He  received  his  B_A.  degree  and  M.Ed,  de- 
cree at  Southern  University  hi  Baton 
Rouge,  Ut. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Thomas'  first  article  was  pub- 
lished In  Todays'  Art  magazine  In  1966. 
Since  that  time  he  has  written  over  65 
articles  for  national  publications.  His 
first  book,  "Activity  Plan  Book  for  Art 
Teachers,"  was  published  in  1971.  He 
has  won  numerous  awards  in  sculpture 
and  ceramics.  His  work  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  Dallas,  New  Yoi^,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  and  many  other  great 
cities. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
urging  Mr.  iliomas  to  continue  his  task 
of  alerting  the  public  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  black  artists. 


NEW   BEDFORD:    THE   FRESH-^ISH 
CAPITAL  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHxrsnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  New  Bedford,  which  is  part  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent,  is  the  fourth  largest 
fishing  port  in  the  United  States  in  dol- 
lar volume.  In  its  May,  1973  issue,  the 
Fish  Boat  contained  a  special  32-page 
section  on  New  Bedford,  the  "Fresh-Pish 
Capital  of  the  United  States."  Because 
the  history,  problems,  and  hopes  of  Vb.e 
Port  of  New  Bedford  are  exemplary  of 
those  of  the  fishing  industry  throughout 
our  Nation,  I  insert  tiie  lead  article  of 
this  special  section  at  this  point  tn  the 
RxcoRo  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

New  Bedford:  The  Fresh -Pish  Capttal  or 
THE  United  States 

If  you  have  ever  read  Mtiby  Dick  or  heard 
of  Herman  Melville  you  have  no  doubt  heard 
of'  the  Massachusetts  fishing  port  of  New 
Bedford  and  were  aware  of  Its  prominence  In 
the  world  whaling  trade  for  much  of  the  19tb 
century.  At  one  time  more  than  half  of  the 
whaling  ships  were  New  Bedford  sh^s  and 
half  of  those  that  remained  sailed  out  of  New 
Bedford,  where  they  outfitted  and  unloaded 
their  cargo. 

When  whaling  died  out  with  the  discovery 
of  oU.  New  Bedford  turned  Its  attention  to 
cotton  and  soon  became  a  leader  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  fine  garments.  Even  today  the 
textUe  Industry  Is  prominent  In  the  city  but 
during  this  time  fishing  was  not  neglected. 
Although  It  came  nowhere  near  the  whaling 
and  cotton  Industries  In  size  or  value  It  was 
always  profitable  and  very  stable,  bringing 
many  Individuals  a  fine  living  from  the  sea. 

Because  of  its  protected  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  Buzzards  Bay  and  the  southerly 
flowing  Acushnet  River,  entrance  and  exit  to 
and  from  the  port  was  relatively  easy  for 
both  the  whaling  schooners  and  the  fishing 
vessels.  ^ 

With  the  advent  of  synthetic  materials  In 
the  1930'8  cotton  manufacturing  slowed  con- 
siderably and  fishing  took  on  added  promi- 
nence. Soon  New  Bedford,  once  known  as  the 
whaling  capital  of  the  world,  was  known  as 
the  scallop  capital  of  the  world,  with  90  per 
cent  of  the  scallops  taken  from  the  sea  being 
landed  at  the  port  of  New  Bedford.  A  scal- 
lop festival  held  yearly  attracted  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world.  Other  forms  of  fish- 
ing also  flourished  and  New  Bedford  had  once 
again  turned  to  the  sea  as  a  prime  source  of 
its  economy. 
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New  Bedford  was  originally  a  small  village 
In  the  township  of  Dartmouth,  a  tract  of  land 
purchased  from  the  Indian  leader  Manna  not  t 
and  his  son  WamsutU.  With  New  Bedford  In 
the  township  were  present  day  Falrhaven, 
Acushnet.  Westport  and   Dartmouth. 

In  1787  the  township  was  divided  into  the 
towns  of  New  Bedford.  Dartmouth  and  West- 
port  and  the  town  of  New  Bedford  became  a 
prime  whaling  city.  Falrhaven.  originally  a 
p<ut  of  New  Bedford,  became  a  B^>arate  town 
In  I860.  Falrhaven  and  New  Bedford  lie  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Acushnet  River  and  the 
separation  seemed  natural.  "Coday,  however, 
their  economies  are  so  closely  related  there  Is 
often  no  real  distinction  between  the  two  as 
far  as  the  fishing  industry  goes.  As  It  was 
with  the  whaling  trade  and  as  it  Is  today, 
many  of  the  boats  are  built  and  serviced  In 
Falrhaven  while  New  Bedford  acts  as  the 
landing  pK>lnt  and  the  home  port. 

LEADS  ALL  PORTS  IN  FIBHXRT  VALUE 

Today,  New  Bedford  Is  the  largest  fishing 
port  on  the  east  coast  in  economic  value. 
Scalli^M  still  play  a  role  In  the  economy  of 
New  Bedford  but  yellowtail  flounder  Is  the 
primary  fish  landed.  Other  fish  taken  are 
flounder,  perch,  groundflsta.  hake,  gray  sole, 
haddock  and  cod.  Occasional  lobsters  are 
mixed  in  with  the  catch. 

But  perhaps  more  than  quantity.  New  Bed- 
ford is  known  for  fresh,  quality  seafood.  The 
flounder  brought  In  each  day  is  sold  at  a  city- 
run  municip«Ll  auction  on  pier  3  and  delivered 
Immediately  to  the  processing  plants  where  It 
Is  filleted  and  otherwise  processed  and  ship- 
ped out  fresh,  usually  the  same  day.  to  mark- 
ets on  the  east  coast.  Some  Is  frozen  for  use 
during  slow  seasons  and  when  the  quota  Is 
reached.  ^ 

MEW   SEDFORD   SEATOOD   HAS  REPUTATION 

Fresh  New  Bedford  flounder  has  a  reputa- 
tion all  its  own  and  Is  sold  la  the  flnast 
restaurants  In  the  east  where  It  is  nMrnaUy 
listed  as  being  ttom  New  Bedford.  Because  of 
the  problems  of  shipping  fresh  fish  packed 
In  Ice,  distribution  is  necessarily  limited  but 
some  is  flown  to  cities  In  the  midwest  and 
west  where  It  has  become  established  as  a 
gourmet  Item. 

TOP    PACtLITIES    WITH    HURRICANE    PROTECTTOK 

The  harbor  facilities  In  New  Bedford  are 
ideal  for  the  fishing  Industry.  First,  the  har- 
bor Is  naturally  protected  by  Its  location  on 
the  Acushnet  River  just  Inside  Buzzards  Bay. 
In  addition,  because  some  severe  storms  have 
left  their  mark  on  New  Bedford,  an  (18.000.- 
000  hurricane  dike  was  completed  which  has 
reduced  the  damage  to  a  mlnimimi.  The  dike 
spans  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  per- 
mits access  through  channel  gates. 

Since  the  dike  was  completed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  financing  from  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  as  well  as  the 
cities  of  New  Bedford  and  Falrhaven.  there 
have  been  no  serious  losses  from  storms  or 
excessive  tides.  In  1972  the  dike  was  closed 
18  times  and  prevented  an  estimated  $710X>00 
In  fiood  losses  during  that  year  alone.  If  it 
had  been  completed  prior  to  August  1954  an 
estimated  $36,000,000  In  storm  damage  from 
one  storm  alone  would  have  been  prevented. 

"The  dike  Is  13.000  feet  long,  with  a  4.600 
main  harbor  barrier  and  channel  gate,  and 
'  the  rest  connecting  dikes. 

'      TWENTT-nVE  ACRES  RECLAIMED  FOR  HARBOR 
EXPANSION 

Behind  the  protected  barriers  Is  the  new 
South  Marine  Terminal  or  South  Terminal 
bulkhead,  a  New  Bedford  Redevelopment  Au- 
thOTlty  Project  completed  In  1971.  Approxi- 
mately 1.600  feet  long,  the  bulkhead  allowed 
the  reclamation  of  about  26  acres  from  the 
harbor  for  expansion  for  the  fish  processing 
plants  which  had  been  operating  In  craznped 
quarters  on  dilapidated  wharves  for  numw- 
ous  years. 
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B«gun  In  1969  with  Houalng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Funds  the  bulkhead  haa  m  draft  of 
30  feet  along  1.000  feet  of  Its  length  and  ao 
feet  along  the  rest. 

It  Is  faced  with  mariner  steel  to  protect 
against  corroelon.  At  present  there  are  three 
fish  processing  plants  that  have  been  com- 
pleted along  the  bulkhead  and  two  more  In 
the  anal  stages  of  completion.  All  of  the 
plants  have  tie-up  facilities  for  direct  un- 
loading from  the  fish  boats. 

WOKX    OM    WHAKVKS    XTMDKSWAT 

Alab  In  for  a  facelifting  are  the  wharves 
along  the  waterfront  of  New  Bedford,  City 
Pier  3  and  Pier  4  as  well  as  Homers  Wharf 
and  Leonard's  Wharf  ene  due  for  steel 
fenders.  Work  on  Pier  3  and  4  is  slated  to 
begin  In  January  1974.  The  state  pier  is  in 
relatively  good  condition  and  there  lurt  no 
plans  for  work  there. 

STORAGE,    ICE    MAKING    AITO    FBIKZINO 

FAciLrrncs  PLENnrm. 

North  of  the  wharves  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  has  also  completed  the  reclama- 
tion of  about  19  acres  for  expansion  of  the 
waterfront  community.  A  1,000  foot  bulk- 
head with  mariner  steel  facing  and  a  32  foot 
draft,  fronts  the  reclaimed  land,  known  as 
the  North  Terminal. 

Already  established  along  the  North  Ter- 
minal are  Quaker  Oats  Comapny  which  hAS  a 
cat  food  plant  and  the  Maritime  Terminal, 
a  large  three  building  complex  of  freezer  and 
storage  space.  According  to  Richard  Viall,  an 
ofBcer  with  the  firm.  Maritime  Terminal  has 
360  feet  of  deep  draft  frontage  and  a  storage 
capability  of  16,000.000  cubic  feet.  There  Is 
also  2,500.000  cubic  feet  of  freezer  space 
which  can  handle  large  amounts  of  whole 
tuna  In  addition  to  other  fish.  Storage  Is  on 
galvanized  steel  pallets  stacked  22  pallets 
high.  One  of  their  primary  customers  for  the 
storage  of  frozen  fish  is  the  Frionor  Nor- 
vregian  Frozen  Fish  Ltd.,  the  largest  foreign 
seafood  processing  company  in  the  X7.S. 

In  addition  to  the  storage  and  freezing 
facilities  of  Maritime  Terminal,  Ice  Engi- 
neering, Inc.,  a  relatively  new  ice  manufac- 
turing company  located  on  Fish  Island,  has 
a  freezer  capacity  of  200  tons.  Tbev  also 
make  flake  ice  for  the  fish  processing  com- 
panies and  have  smother  plant.  New  Bedford 
Ice,  for  block  Ice  for  the  boats.  Crystal  Ice 
Co.  on  Pier  4  also  manufactures  block  ice  for 
the  fish  boats.  Mull  ins  Freezer  on  Middle 
St.,  Pairbaven,  adds  to  the  freezer  storage 
capacity  of  the  New  Bedford/Falrhaven 
waterfront. 

NEW   HIGHWAT  TO   SEEVICZ  XMStrSTHT 

Servicing  the  New  Bedford  waterfront  will 
be  a  new  highway  presently  under  construc- 
tion. A  spur  of  1-95  East,  it  will  parallel  the 
waterfront  from  the  Fairhaven  bridge  to 
Leonard's  Wharf,  move  inland  about  one 
block  tuid  give  access  to  the  South  Marine 
Terminal.  The  South  Terminal  roadbed  Is 
already  complete  and  In  use. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  highway 
will  effectively  sepcu-ate  the  heart  of  the  city 
from  the  waterfront,  and  give  that  as  the 
reason  why  It  was  planned  In  the  first  place. 
However,  there  will  be  easy  access  to  both 
the  waterfront  and  the  city  through  an  in- 
terchange at  the  Fairhaven  bridge  and  Union 
Street  at  the  foot  of  the  SUte  Pier.  Parallel- 
ing the  waterfront  and  the  highway  will  be 
a  service  rocul  for  access  to  the  individual 
piers  and  the  highway.  Overall,  the  highway 
should  eliminate  severe  traffic  congestion 
generated  by  the  waterfront  and  allow  for 
easier  entrance  and  exit  for  trucks.  They  will 
be  able  to  avoid  the  central  city  streets  and 
get  into  and  out  of  the  waterfront  faster  thus 
aUowlng  for  even  faster  delivery  of  New  Bed- 
ford's fresh  flah. 

INUIWIBT    HAS    801CX    PBOBLKMS 

Of  course,  any  industry  is  not  without  its 
problems,  and  the  flowing  Industry  of  New 
Bedf oRl  hM  Its  <hai«. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Most  people  connected  with  the  Industry 
will  tell  you  without  hesiutlon  that  the 
most  significant  problem  is  the  Russian  fish- 
ing fleet. 

And  what  is  It  that  the  Russians  are  sup- 
posed to  be  domg  that  Is  causing  trouble  for 
the  New  Bedford  fishing  fleet?  Mainly,  it  is 
overfishing  and  lack  of  conservation  com- 
bined with  disdain  for  the  rules  of  the  game 
which  means  they  are  not  supposed  to  catch 
certain  species.  However,  observation  from 
many  people  Including  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries investigators,  has  ascertained  that  the 
Russians  do  indeed  violate  these  rules  for 
catch  limits  and  species  limits  and  there  Is 
little,  it  seems,  that  can  presently  be  done. 
A  200  mile  limit  has  been  asked. 

The  Russians  are  not  alone  in  nangiTig 
the  trouble.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
nations  fishing  the  same  grounds  and  all 
or  most  appear  to  be  in  violation  of  the  rules. 
Scmie  say,  the  Spanish  fishing  fieet  la  by  far 
the  biggest  troublemaker. 

With  overfishing  and  little  attention  to 
conservation  the  reserves  of  fish  on  George's 
Bank,  the  prime  grounds  for  yellowtall 
fiounder,  have  become  seriously  depleted  and 
many  fishermen  and  processors  are  worried 
that  the  fishing  industry  will  suffer  severe 
harm  if  the  problem  escalates. 

PBICZS   AT  ALL  TIKB   HIGH 

The  catch  is  already  down  from  previous 
years,  due  not  entirely  to  foreign  nationals, 
and  the  price  of  fish  is  up  significantly  at  the 
municipal  auction.  Although  the  fishermen 
are  temporarily  happy  with  the  price  of  fish, 
It  may.  In  the  long  run,  prove  to  be  sh<Mt 
lived  unless  something  is  done.  Processors 
are  asked  to  pay  more  and  charge  more  and 
lately  the  price  of  fresh  fish  has  skyrocketed. 

With  the  high  market  prices  driving  poten- 
tial customers  away  the  Industry  will  feel  the 
sting  eventually. 

LOOK   TO   CONGKESS  rOS   HELP 

There  U  some  move  in  the  Senate  toward  a 
resolution  protecting  the  fishermen  from 
among  other  things,  the  foreign  nationals.  It 
was  introduced  by  Senatw  Eastland  (D. 
Miss.)  (State  of  the  Fisheries,  March,  1973) 
and  had  the  support  of  42  other  senators. 

HIGH    COST   op   XMSTrSANCE   BBIXOS   NEW   PLAKS 

Other  problems  beset  the  fishermen  of  New 
Bedford  aside  from  the  foreign  naUonals. 
One  is  the  high  cost  of  insurance,  especially 
Protection  and  Indemnity  and  another  is 
the  high  cost  of  financing  boats  and  equip- 
ment. 

Some  solutions  may  be  forthcoming,  how- 
ever. Len  Roach,  president  of  Boatowners 
United,  one  of  the  two  boatowner's  groups  in 
the  city,  tells  of  cooperative  Insurance  plan 
his  group  has.  but  he  won't  dlv\ilge  the  name 
of  the  company.  He  says  the  premiums  have 
gone  down  significantly  since  they  began 
this  new  program. 

WEW  APPROACH   TO   BOAT  PINAMCIMO 

Roach  adds  that  smne  members  of  his 
group  have  also  submitted  applications  for 
loans  for  boats  and  equipment  under  a  new 
plan  of  the  Production  Credit  Associations,  a 
farm  financing  system  in  use  for  the  last  40 
years.  Recently  they  have  begun  financing 
the  fishing  industry.  (State  of  the  FUherles 
March.  1973)  This  may  help  alleviate  some 
of  the  financng  problems  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  New  Bedford. 

Other  boat-owners  have  banded  together 
in  what  they  call  a  P  ft  I  club  which  aUows 
them  cheaper  premiums  for  Insurance.  This 
program  is  through  the  Neptune  Mutual 
AssocUtlon  managed  by  Independent  Ma- 
rme  Services,  Inc.,  CoUtngswood,  New  Jersey. 
Neptune  Itself  Is  registered  under  Luxem- 
bourg law. 

Another  problem,  but  one  that  Is  not  talked 
about  as  much,  is  the  New  Bedford  reluctance 
to  turn  to  new  species  such  as  redfish,  squid, 
whiting,  herring  and  dogfish.  There  Is  a  con- 
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siderable  market  for  dogfish  In  France  and 
squid  In  Europe,  In  general. 

rUST  NBM  UPMTIKG 

But  perhaps  the  most  signlflcant  problen 
overall  is  the  state  of  the  fishing  fleet.  Uaoy 
boats  are  old  and  cannot  compete  with  tb* 
foreign  nationals.  In  addition  most  of  tbs 
boats  are  side  trawlers  which  are  not  u 
efficient  as  the  stem  trawler,  ^ot  too  man* 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  fleet  and 
some  processors,  fearing  that  the  fleet  wiu 
deteriorate  to  such  a  state  that  they  will 
have  no  fish,  have  begun  to  establish  their 
own  fieets. 

NEW    OPTIlfISM    PBEVAILS 

However,  there  is  optimism  in  the  air  even 
If  no  one  will  overtly  predict  a  return  to 
former  heavy  landings.  Many  processing  com- 
panles  have  built  new  plants  in  the  South 
Marine  Terminal  In  anticipation  of  better 
times.  There  Is  a  general  feeling  that  this 
time  Congress  will  support  the  fishermen 
against  the  foreign  nationals. 

Various  groups  among  the  fishermen  and 
dealers  as  well  as  the  unions  have  been 
working  toward  a  common  goal  of  better 
conditions  for  the  New  Bedford  fishermen 
and  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  if  they 
get  together  they  may  be  able  to  accomplish 
more  than  they  could  singly. 

In  addition  with  new  insurance  and  fi- 
nancing plans  there  should  be  a  general  up- 
grading of  the  fieet  with  attendant  Increase 
In  catch.  The  weather  was  also  bad  much  of 
the  early  spring  thus  preventing  much  fish- 
ing and  driving  the  price  sky  high.  At  pren 
time,  fish  were  coming  In  and  the  price  was 
back  toward  a  more  normal  level. 

Some  processors  predict  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  fishermen  to  catch  new  species,  a  reluc- 
tance that  partly  hinges  on  refitting  boats 
at  considerable  cost,  will  fade  as  will  tht 
reluctance  of  processors  to  handle  the  flah. 

The  new  facilities  will  also  add  to  the 
overall  appeal  of  New  Bedford  as  a  fresh  flsh 
port  and  once  again  the  city  will  count  lu 
name  among  the  moat  famous  fiohing  porti 
in  the  world. 


SOLAR  ENERGY:  BECOMING 
A  REALITY  IN  DENVER 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP   COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
July  25  CoNGRCssiONAL  Record,  Congress- 
man TiAGTTK  exhorted  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  on  the  need  for  research  into 
solar  energy.  The  editorial  quoted  mem- 
bers of  the  NASA-National  Foundation 
panel  which  is  exploring  solar  energy  use 
as  saying  "(Den  years  from  now  ...  one 
out  of  every  ten  homes  built  in  this  coun- 
try could  be  heated  and  cooled  by  solar 
rtiys."  Such  a  projection,  however.  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  begin  a  concerted  pro- 
gram of  development  in  this  area. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  Denver 
has  an  architect.  Mr.  Richard  L.  Crow- 
ther.  who  has  been  exploring  new  and 
Innovative  aixhitectural  designs  which 
will  bring  solar  heating  and  cooling  of 
homes  in  this  coimtry  closer  to  a  reality. 
Mr.  Crowther  is  currently  living  in  an 
ultramodern  home  he  designed  himself. 
The  home  is  a  living  experiment  which 
demonstrates  that  a  residence  can  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  under  $60,000  which 
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effectively  conserves  year-round  energy 
supplies  while  maintaining  comfort  with- 
in the  home.  Less  than  7  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  home  was  required  to  provide 
the  energy  conservation  systems. 

The  home  does  not  have  a  mechanical 
solar  collection  or  a  collection  storage 
system,  but  due  to  the  energy  conserva- 
tion methods  employed,  the  home  itself 
acts  as  a  collector  and  conserves  about 
50  percent  of  the  energy  for  heating  and 
cooling  normally  used.  In  this  time  of 
inflation  and  energy  crisis,  this  home  is 
an  invaluable  example,  heating  2,600 
square  feet  at  an  average  monthly  cost 
Of  $13. 

The  NASA -National  Foundation  panel 
suggested  that  "before  solar  energy  be- 
comes a  substantial  source  of  clean  en- 
ergy, industrial  ingenuity  and  productive 
know-how  must  be  mobilized  to  produce 
the  hardware  smd  services  necessary  to 
make  the  conversion  devices  economi- 
cal." Mr.  Crowther  suggests  that  the 
careful  orientation  and  control  of  solar 
radiation  secured  through  proper  loca- 
tion choice  and  design  can  readily  be 
achieved  in  most  new  residences  today 
and  that  such  homes  are  easily  converti- 
ble to  solar  power  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
Thus,  between  the  recent  appropriations 
of  funding  to  research  into  solar  energy 
and  innovative  architectural  design  by 
individuals  like  Mr.  Crowther,  It  appears 
that  the  beginnings  of  a  solar  age  in 
housing  may  very  well  be  upon  us. 
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to  gain  sufficient  altitude  for  the  crew  to 
escape  by  parachute  were  unavaUlng  and  his 
aircraft  crashed  In  flames  after  his  success- 
ful efforts  to  avoid  other  planes  in  formation. 
By  extraordinary  flying  skill,  gallant  leader- 
ship and  Intrepidity,  Lleutanant  Colonel 
Baker  reiulered  outstanding,  distinguished, 
and  valorous  service  to  our  Nation. 


LT.  COL.  ADDISON  E.  BAKER— A 
HERO  OP  THE  PLOESTI  RAID 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

itr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, August  1,  marks  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  daring  air  raid  on  enemy- 
controlled  oil  refineries  and  installations 
at  Ploesti,  Romania,  in  1943.  As  a  result 
of  this  action,  five  Americans  were 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  including  one  awarded  posthu- 
mously to  Lt.  Col.  Addison  E.  Baker  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  9th 
VS.  Army  Air  Force.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baker  and 
his  comrades  by  placing  his  Medal  of 
Honor  citation  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point: 

For  con^icuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
with  the  enemy  on  1  August  1943.  On  this 
•late  he  led  his  command,  the  93rd  Heavy 
Bombardment  Oroup,  on  a  daring  low-level 
attack  against  enemy  oU  refineries  and  in- 
stallations at  Polesti,  Rumania.  Approach- 
ing the  target,  his  aircraft  was  hit  by  a 
luge  caliber  anti-aircraft  shell,  seriously 
ilsmaged  and  set  on  fire.  Ignoring  the  fact 
be  was  flying  over  terrain  suitable  for  safe 
Isndlng,  he  refused  to  jeopardize  the  mission 
by  breaking  up  the  lead  formation  and  con- 
tinued imswervlngly  to  lead  his  group  to 
the  target  upon  which  he  dropped  his  bombs 
with  devastating  effect.  Only  then  did  be 
leave  formation,  but  his  valiant  attempts 
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OP  HEROES  AND  HEEU3— PRISON- 
ERS OP  WAR  AND  PRISONERS  OP 
"PEACE" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
groups  of  young  Americans  go  overseas. 
The  first  group  returns  battered  and 
bruised,  the  second  boastful.  The  first 
group  fights  the  enemy,  the  second  frat- 
ernizes with  him.  The  first  group  is  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  the  second  is  capti- 
vated by  him.  The  first  group  is  devoted 
to  its  coimtry,  the  second  despises  it. 

The  following  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  attempt  to  contrast  the  startling  dif- 
ference which  exists  between  that,  in- 
credibly courageous  body  of  500  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  known  as  prisoners  of 
war,  who  came  out  of  the  Vietnsunese 
valley  of  death  with  that  other  group, 
the  pitiful  radicals  and  pathetic  revolu- 
tionaries, who  have  made  themselves 
prisoners  of  peace-propaganda.  The  lat- 
ter group  to  which  I  refer  calls  itself  the 
Venceremos  Brigade — VB — a  term  aptly 
selected  for  the  martial  ring  it  has,  as 
well  as  for  its  true  nature  and  purpose. 
I  will  briefly  comment  upon  this  group 
first. 

Between  November  1969  and  May  1973 
six  contingents  of  yoimg,  pro-Hanoi,  pro- 
Havana,  American  radicals  numbering 
about  1,800  members  visited  Cuba,  at 
Castro's  invitation,  where  they  attempt- 
ed to  assist  the  Communist  dictator  re- 
solve his  growing  economic  problems  by 
cutting  sugarcane,  planting  trees,  and 
pouring  concrete  foimdations  for  work- 
ers' barracks.  While  in  Cuba  they  met 
and  worked  with  delegations  from  the 
armed  forces  of  North  Vietnam  suid  from 
the  Vietcong. 

In  return  they  received  all  the  bless- 
ings of  brainwashing  which  a  grateful 
Communist  state  could  bestow.  Indeed, 
even  the  organization's  title  reflected  the 
musings  of  a  well-scrubbed  brain;  in 
English,  "Venceremos"  means  "We  Shall 
Win."  The  "We"  of  course  was  not  you, 
nor  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  nor  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment you  may  be  assured.  The  hoped- 
for  winners  were  Hanoi  abroad  and  its 
anti-American  allies  here  at  home  who 
belonged  to  the  so-called  peace  move- 
ment. The  specific  losers  would  be  the 
American  Armed  Forces  including  the 
prisoners  of  war.  Although  the  brigade's 
ostensible  purpose  was  humanitarian,  its  , 
actual  mission  was  to  prepare  its  mem- 
bers to  be  Journeymen  in  the  art  of  the 
propaganda  put-down,  that  is,  of  Uncle 
Sam  and  all  that  he  represents. 
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The  VB  members  In  Cuba  viewed  the 
Communist  Vietnamese  there  with  a 
fawning,  child-like,  almost  grovelling 
awe  which  their  own  diaries  and  note- 
books substantiated. 

"What  to  make  of  these  gentle  Boy 
Scouts,  formal  and  shy — of  their  funny 
brown  faces  and  Terry-and-the  Pirates 
yakety-yak?  They're  beautiful."  The 
above  and  the  following  glowing  com- 
mentaiies  about  a  delegation  of  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  Cuba 
was  made  in  a  remarkable  compilation 
of  diaries,  letters  and  notebooks  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Infamous  Venceremos  Bri- 
gades— VB — during  their  visits  to  Red 
Cuba. 

Martha  Jo  Trolin  of  Harrison,  N.Y., 
wrote  of  her  excitement  when  informed 
that  the  Vietnamese  were  coming  to  their 
Cuban  camp : 

AU  morning  people  painted  signs,  drew 
posters  .  .  .  People  were  getting  ready  to  meet 
the  Vietnamese.  We  lined  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance  road. 

Several  brigtideers  "held  cross  stalks 
of  cane."  The  banners  of  the  NLF — the 
communist  puppet  government  In  South 
Vietnsun — were  painted  on  hats,  head- 
bands, shirts,  and  even  machetes,  she 
said,  continuing: 

The  signal  went  off  and  four  cars  rode  by 
. . .  hands  held  out  to  us  all,  ten  smiling  faces. 
We  walked  in  bapk  of  the  cars  and  then  led 
the  Vietnamese  Conu-ades  to  the  recreation 
haU.  •  *  •  In  front  l»f  the  hall  hung  two  huge 
pictures — ^Ho  and  Che. 

Trolin  then  qjioted  a  "sister"  Vee  Bee 
as  having  i 

The  Vietnamese  flag  [Conununist]  is  the 
symbol  of  mUitancy  that  we  march  behind  ta 
demonstrations.  It  is  the  one  symbol  that 
unifies  us  and  gives  spirit  and  strength  to 
the  revolutionary  youth  In  the  tJnlted  States. 

Joyce  Beryl  Suhl  of  New  YapJ:  City  was 
equfOly  thrilled  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Communists  from  Vietnam: 

Inside  the  recreation  hall,  where  the 
speeches  were  to  be  held,  the  chants  con- 
tinued and  became  more  frenzied.  It  was  a 
Jolting  experience  to  be  face  to  face  with 
young  Vietnamese  guerrillas.  .     . 

North  Americans  couldn't  stop  chanting 
and  clapping  "Ho  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  NLF 
Is  going  to  wlnl" 

"We  must  have  seemed  like  overbear- 
ing giants  to  the  10  Vietnamese  who 
were  quietly  sitting  on  the  speaker's 
platform,"  she  mused.  They  looked  "very 
small,  like  boys  and  many  of  them  were 
young."  And  those  who  spoke,  she  added, 
did  so  with  "incredible  humility  and 
calm."  It  conveyed  "such  power  over  the 
700  Americans  that— a  feeling  of  awe 
took  hold  of  us."  It  was  finally  time  "to 
listen  to  these  most  courageous  people, 
from  whom  we  had  so  much  to  learn," 

she  concluded. 

Not  to  be  outdone.  Miss  Trolin  warmed 
up  to  thj  mind-blowing  event  and  cooed: 

But  to  see  them  in  the  flesh,  with  their 
unlimited  warmth  and  compassion  for  the 
people  they  have  every  right  to  despise  1  To 
sit  in  the  same  room  to  cut  cane  with  the 
people  who  symbolize  the  strength  and  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  striving  for,  and 
then  to  be  able  to  talk  to  them,  ask  them 
questions,  answer  their  questions,  to  be  con- 
sidered comrades  In  struggle  by  Vietnamese 
people — that  was  the  thing. 
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Anotlier  cane-cuttiiig  brlgadeer,  this 
one  anonymous,  was  almost  overcome. 
He  wrote  that  "at  moments  I  find  myself 
almost  in  tears;  years  of  words  and 
chants  touch  down,  touch  us."  The  South 
Asians  are  changing  huge  parts  of  the 
world,  he  said.  One  Communist  in  par- 
ticular appealed  to  him :  "What  thoughts 
are  nmnlng  behind  that  beautiful  shy 
face  with  the  straight  teeth." 

Some  Americans  apparently  wanted  to 
spend  more  time  with  the  Vietnamese. 
Carl  Glenn  Lacy  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  told 
how  they  chased  the  Vietcong,  as  they 
left  the  recreation  hall,  with  more 
"weird  questions"  and  cameras. 

Later,  during  an  evening  session.  Miss 
Suhl  wrote  that  the  Americans  gathered 
around  the  visitors  and  asked  questions 
In  "hushed,  respectful  tones,  and  every 
word  of  the  confident  answers  was  anx- 
iously waited  for." 

Morton  Morris  Vicker  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  of  the  older  delegates  at  age 
53,  seemed  as  impressed  as  the  younger 
Americans  were  about  this  "very  inspir- 
ing thing." 

To  think  that  these  people  who  have  been 
fighting  Americans  for  the  past  ten  years.  .  . . 
can  feel  warmth  and  comradeship  with 
Americans  reveals  at  least  a  great  amount 
of  understanding,  and  maybe  something 
more. 

When  an  English  journalist  later  asked 
him  how  he  could  applaud  and  be  pleased 
by  some  of  the  speeches  made  by  peo- 
ple who  were  killing  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans Vicker 's  true  colors  shone  forth. 
He  replied  that  he  had  fought  against 
fascism  in  World  War  n  and  his  support 
of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  against 
the  "ruling  class  of  Amerika"  was  "just 
an  extension  of  the  fight." 

David  Zeiger,  another  Vee  Bee,  was 
traiunatically  moved  by  the  fact  that  the 
visiting  Communists  would  stoop  to  cut 
sugarcane  stalks  with  the  Americans.  To 
him,  all  this  was  Just  beautiful.  Paired 
off  with  North  Vietnamese  gave  Zeiger 
an  incredible  feeling,  something  which 
he  had  never  experienced  before.  De- 
siring only  to  be  but  a  comrade  and 
friend  to  his  canecutting  colleagues  from 
Asia,  he  came  close  to  the  mark  in  ex- 
posing what  the  psychological  and  politi- 
cal purposes  of  the  Venceremos  junkets 
were  all  about  with  the  following  out- 
burst: 

It  was  the  first  time  here  that  I  felt  a  real 
sense  of  International  spirit — an  understand- 
ing of  who  my  enemy  was  and  who  my  friend 
was — that  had  nothing  to  do  with  culture  or 
political  boundaries.  /  am  an  ally  of  the  Viet- 
namese and  I  live  inside  it's  enemy.  My  home 
is  behind  enemy  lines — words  that  carry  so 
much  more  meaning  now  than  they  did  two 
days  ago.  (Italics  added) 

Patrick  Ruckert  of  Seattle,  felt  com- 
pelled to  apologize  to  one  of  the  Com- 
munist soldiers  because  his  brother,  an 
American  GI,  had  participated  in  the 
Vietnam  action. 

Gregory  Lord  Husband  of  Chicago 
could  not  restrain  his  emotions  for  the 
Communists  and,  pen  in  hand,  poured 
forth  this  ditty: 

Giants 
Little  yellow  and  brown  Men  with  laughing 
eyes 
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Eensy  weensy  dudes  who  sound  as  if  they're 
laughing,  singing 

Sounds  like  water  bubbling  and  bells  tink- 
ling 

Little  men  with  giant  souls  whose  smUe  is 
warm  like  the  sun 

Steve  Kramer  of  New  York  City  said 
that  the  Vietnamese  were  "seen  as  the 
sjrmbols  of  the  most  heroic  people 
around,"  adding,  and  tipping  his  ideolog- 
ical hand  in  the  process,  that  "everyone 
realizes  that  you  can  not  provide  a  soci- 
ety with  all  the  comforts  or  reach  a  Com- 
munist state  until  there  is  a  revolution 
throughout  the  world." 

Tamel  Abbot,  a  16-year-old  girl  from 
Oakland,  dlaloged  with  a  22-year-old 
girl  named  Margarita  from  Hanoi  whose 
brother  was  also  in  Cuba.  Miss  Abbot, 
apparently  moved  by  the  whole  scene, 
said  that  they  "talked  and  never  stopped 
smiling."  The  lady  from  Hanoi  warmed 
up  to  the  occasion  and  told  the  Ameri- 
can youngster  that  she  was  like  a  sister 
to  her  and  should  visit  Vietnam  after 
"we  have  our  revolution  in  the  United 
States"— \iailcs  added.  Miss  Abbott 
gvished,  "I  almost  started  crying." 

James  Loudermllk  of  Berkeley  re- 
vealed proudly  that  he  was  now  an  Inter- 
nationalist as  a  result  of  his  contacts 
with  the  Communists;  "Nothing  that 
ever  happened  to  me  before  has  done  so 
much  to  make  me  an  international  per- 
son as  this  experience  has." 

Carol  Brightman  of  Sharon,  Mass., 
former  editor  of  the  pro-Hanoi,  and  now 
defunct  Viet-Report  publication,  and  a 
leading  guru  in  Brigade  affairs,  implied 
that  the  fawning  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
icans toward  the  Commimlst  Vietnamese 
was  perhaps  a  bit  overdone: 

with  the  Vietnamese  we  were  perpetually 
"overcome  with  emotion",  worshipful  and 
distant.  The  Vietnamese  do  embody  the 
most  exalted  Ideals  open  to  human  struggle. 
But  does  It  have  to  follow  that  our  apprecia- 
tion of  them  leaves  us  speechless?  Because 
we  really  hit  them  with  the  most  trivial 
questions,  and  most  of  the  time  hung  around 
like  gawking  giants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  remarks  speak 
for  themselves  concerning  the  veneration 
which  the  Vee  Bee  members  held  for  the 
Vietcong  canecutters  in  Cuba.  But  also, 
according  to  the  Americans,  revolution- 
ary governments  and  revolutionary 
movements  abroad  had  begim  to  develop 
a  new  respect  for  the  budding  movement 
here. 

Julie  Nichamin,  a  leading-  activist  In 
the  radical  Weatherman  faction  of  the 
Students  for  E>emocratic  Society,  and  an 
organizer  and  national  commltteewoman 
of  the  Brigade,  has  pointed  to  the  new 
respect  which  the  Americans  now  en- 
joyed abroad: 

They  treat  It  with  a  great  deal  more  seri- 
ousness now.  They  think  that  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  young  people  have  made  the 
commitment  to  go  down  to  Cuba,  to  break 
the  blockade,  to  struggle  in  harvest,  under- 
standing that  the  struggle  is  an  antl-lm- 
perUllst  [read  USA]  struggle,  says  a  lot 
about  the  development  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  In  this  country. 

The  growing  affinity  between  the  Vee 
Bee  members  and  the  Vietcong  could  not 
have  been  made  clearer  as  the  following 
dialog  between  a  brigadier  and  a  Vlet- 
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namese  In  Cuba  reveals  (on  the  subleet 
of  troop  withdrawal) . 

(American)  The  movement  In  the  United 
States  now  is  really  unsure  of  what  kind  of 
tactics,  what  kind  of  actions  or  organization! 
are  necessary  to  reaUy  bring  the  troona  out 
of  Vietnam.  "^v»  wn 

The  Vietnamese  comfortingly  aasund 
the  American  that: 

(Vietnamese)  Your  action  is  Uttle  or  much 
but  you  go  to  the  battlefield  at  the  bum 
time  as  we,  and  toe  are  the  same  fighters  m 
the  tame  front,  (italics  added) 

That  the  Vietcong  used  their  contact! 
with  the  Americans  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  latter  was  brought  out  by 
James  Loudermllk  in  his  conversation  in 
Cuba  with  a  "diplomat  from  the  NLP"— 
the  Vietcong's  poUtlcal  parent,  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  The  nnnntnrt 
diplomat,  according  to  Loudermllk,  told 
him  that  the  Vietnam  war  "should  be  the 
priority  item"  for  the  radical  U.S.  move- 
ment. 

Patrick  Ruckert  was  told  by  a  North 
Vietnamese  soldier  that  he  fully  under- 
stood the  problem  of  the  American  (H, 
adding  that  it  was  regrettable  that  they 
must  fight  each  other.  Ruckert  also  spoke 
and  worked  with  the  first  secretary  of 
the  NLP  mission  whose  name  was  Huynh 
Van  Ba — a  pseudonym — from  Da  Nang. 
South  Vietnam.  Huynh  Van  Ba  toW 
Ruckert  that  he  had  read  hundreds  of 
U.S.  imderground  papers,  and  also,  that 
the  GI  organizing  program — a  project  by 
the  new  left  to  create  disaffection  within 
the  Armed  Forces — "was  one  of  the  most 
important  things  the  movement  in  the 
U.S.  was  doing"  (italics  added). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  understandable  why 
the  Communist  Vietnamese  are  well  in- 
formed on  American  military  personnel 
During  hearings  held  in  Miami  in  Octo- 
ber 1972,  on  the  Venceremos  Brigade  by 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
a  key  witness  provided  some  excellent 
testimony  and  insight  into  the  comrade- 
ship existing  between  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  American  Vee  Bees.  Unknown 
to  the  Cuban  hosts,  or  the  Vietnamese,  or 
the  Brigade  itself,  this  particular  Vee 
Bee  was  Dwlght  D.  Crews,  a  deputy  sher- 
iff of  the  Jefferson  Parish,  La.,  police 
department. 

While  in  CTuba,  Crews,  whom  the  Viet- 
namese knew  to  be  a  former  GI,  was  In- 
terviewed by  one  member  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  information  about  GIs  and 
veterans.  He  was  asked,  for  example, 
about  the  type  of  benefits  which  a  vet- 
eran received  after  his  discharge;  the 
benefits  received  by  the  families  of  OIs 
killed  in  action;  and  the  future  trend  of 
the  GI  movement  in  the  United  States. 

After  Crews  had  given  the  North  Viet- 
namese some  general  information  on  the 
subject  including  data  about  the  $10,000 
GI  life  insurance  policy,  he  asked  the 
Asian  why  he  wanted  such  material,  hav- 
ing noted  that  his  remarks  were  being 
written  down.  The  North  Vietnamese  re- 
plied that,  on  his  return  home,  he  ex- 
pected to  get  a  Job  interrogating  Amer- 
ican POWS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  me  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  my  remarks,  namely  that 
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xioble  and  gallant  group  of  over  500 
American  prisoners  of  war  who  came  out 
of  North  Vietnam  with  their  heads  high 
and  their  hearts  true  to  this  Nation's 
principles.  Perhaps  John  Wayne,  the 
movie  actor,  best  summed  up  this  coun- 
try's appreciation  when  he  remarked  at 
the  White  House  reception  for  the  POW's 
on  May  24,  1973:  "You  hung  In  there 
when  the  going  was  rough — you  love 
this  country."  He  added: 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  showing  the 
kind  of  men  we  put  up  when  the  going  gets 
rough.  You're  the  'best  we  have. 

And  the  worst  we  have — the  Ideologi- 
cal scum  of  American  society — were  "put 
up"  in  Red  Cuba  with  the  Vietnamese 
Communists.  It  was  their  behavior  and 
activities  in  the  new  left  movement,  sup- 
portive of  victory  for  Hanoi,  which  con- 
tributed in  no  small  way  to  making  the 
"going  rough"  for  oiu:  POW's,  particu- 
larly our  aviators.  The  Vee  Bees  in  C^ba 
had  characterized  the  Communists  from 
North  and  South  Vietnam  as  boy  scouts, 
as  eensy,  weensy  dudes,  as  comrades,  as 
sisters,  as  friends,  as  allies,  and  attrib- 
uted to  them  the  following  attitude:  In- 
credibly humbly,  warm,  compassionate, 
understanding,  gentle,  little  men  with 
giant  souls,  and  smiles  warm  like  the  sun. 

Tell  it  to  the  POW's  who  survived, 
somehow,  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
"eensy  weensy  dudes"  in  the  hell-holes 
of  their  Asiatic  concentration  camps. 

The  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  in  May  1973  on  legis- 
lation which  would  restrict  the  travel  of 
new  left  collaborationists  who  had  trav- 
eled to  the  Hanois  and  the  Havanas  for 
the  purpose  of  making  life  more  unbear- 
able for  our  fighting  men  as  well  as  to 
improve  their  propaganda  techniques  for 
putting  down  Uncle  Sam.  Testimony 
given  by  five  POW  witnesses,  and  docu- 
ments produced  for  the  hearing  record, 
as  well  as  press  accounts,  revealed  that 
the  American  fiyers  were  subjected  to 
such  inhuman  treatment  that  it  almost 
defies  description. 

The  hearing  record  depicted  the  ordeal 
sustained  by  Col.  James  H.  Kasler,  USAF, 
a  POW  for  5  years: 

My  worse  session  of  torture  began  in  late 
June  1968.  The  Vietnamese  were  attempting 
to  force  me  to  meet  a  delegation  and  appear 
before  TV  cameras  on  the  occasion  of  the  sup- 
posed downing  of  the  3000th  American  air- 
plane over  North  Vietnam.  I  couldn't  say 
the  things  they  were  trying  to  force  me  to 
say.  I  was  tortxired  for  6  weeks.  I  went 
through  the  ropes  and  Irons  10  times.  I  was 
denied  sleep  for  6  days  and  during  3  of  these 
days  was  beaten  every  hour  on  the  hour  with 
s  fan  belt.  During  the  entire  period  I  was  on 
a  starvation  diet.  I  was  very  sick  during  this 
period.  I  had  contacted  osteomyelitis  in  the 
early  19«7  and  had  a  massive  bone  infection 
In  my  right  leg. 

They  would  wrap  my  leg  before  each  tor- 
tiire  session  so  I  wouldn't  get  pus  or  blood 
»U  over  the  Hoor  of  the  interrogation  room. 
During  this  period  they  beat  my  face  Into  a 
pulp.  I  couldn't  get  my  teeth  apart  for  6 
days.  My  ear  drum  was  ruptured.  One  of  my 
ribs  broken  and  the  pin  In  my  right  leg  was 
broken  looee  and  driven  up  Into  my  hip.  I 
lay  in  agony  for  6  months  until  I  was  given 
•a  operation  in  January  of  1969. 

This  was  "compassionate"  treatment? 
Lieutenant  Commander  Hall  testified 
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that  one  of  his  POW  prisonmates  who, 
because  he  refused  to  meet  with  a  pro- 
Hanoi  American  delegation  and  who  was 
considered  to  have  had  a  "bad  attitude," 
was  put  in  solitary  confinement  for  a 
year  and  a  half  and  was  constantly 
beaten.  This  was  "imderstanding"  treat- 
ment? 

Navy  Capt.  James  A.  Mulligan  told  the 
committee  that  the  Communists  man- 
acled him  in  stocks  In  such  a  fashion  that 
he  was  forced  into  a  painful  position 
which  was  "semistanding-kneeling."  He 
remained  in  this  torturous  posture  from 
5  a.m.  imtil  6  to  7  p.m.  for  a  period  of 

3  days  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  broken  shoulder  and  cracked  ribs. 
Mulligan  was  kept  In  solitary  confine- 
ment for  42  months  often  without  food, 
water  or  medical  care.  This  was  "gentle" 
treatment? 

Lt.  Comdr.  David  W.  Hoffman,  who  was 
in  a  body  cast  from  waist  to  shoulder, 
was  given  what  the  POW's  called  the 
Tape  treatment.  In  his  case  this  in- 
volved the  placing  of  a  chair  upon  a  table, 
and  sitting  the  victim  in  the  chair.  Next, 
one  end  of  a  rope  was  placed  imder  the 
POW's  armpit  while  the  other  end  was 
fastened  to  a  hook  which  had  been  fixed 
to  the  ceiling  above  the  chair.  The  table 
was  then  kicked  out  from  beneath  the 
"wayward"  aviator  who  would  descend 
abruptly  and  be  jarred  to  a  halt  in  mid- 
air. Hoffman  also  had  refused  to  visit 
with  the  touring  Americans  "antiwar" 
types.  This  was  treatment  by  "himible" 
men? 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  S.  McCain  m,  broke 
a  leg  and  both  arms  when  his  aircraft 
was  shot  down.  When  the  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  located  him  they  thrust 
a  bayonet  into  his  foot  and  slammed  a 
rifie  butt  against  this  shoulder  which 
broke.  McCain,  whose  weight  had  drop- 
ped from  155  to  100  pounds,  was  fed  only 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  soup  a  day  by 
the  Communists.  Of  his  5%  years  of  con- 
finement the  Navy  pilot  spent  2  in  soli- 
tary. 

When,  during  one  Interrogation,  Mc- 
Cain was  asked  why  he  was  disrespectful 
to  his  guards,  he  responded  by  saying 
that  they  had  treated  him  like  an  animal. 
The  10  guards  who  were  present  there- 
upon pounced  on  the  prisoner  beating 
and  kicking  him  every  2  to  3  hours  for 

4  days  during  which  time  his  left  arm 
was  broken  again  and  his  ribs  cracked. 
Ironically,  one  of  the  incidents  which  had 
precipitated  the  beatings  was  McCain's 
refusal  to  sign  a  statement  expressing  his 
gratitude  for  the  "humane  treatment" 
which  he  had  allegedly  received  as  a 
POW.  Was  this  the  type  of  first  aid  ren- 
dered by  little  "boy  scouts"? 

The  courageous  commander  stated  that 
many  POW's  had  been  similarly  brutal- 
ized following  their  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  "treatment"  accorded  them. 
McCain  recalled  that  Navy  Capt.  Richard 
Stratton  had  been  given  "the  business" 
perhaps  more  than  most  POW's.  The 
Conununlsts  burned  him  with  cigarettes 
and  tore  his  thumbnails  backward.  His 
"huge  rope  scars"  bear  evidence  to  his 
treatment.  Was  this  the  treatment  of- 
fered by  "warm"  hearted  men? 

Air  Force  Capt.  Robinson  Risner  made 
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the  statement  after  his  release  that  the 
Commimlst  would  tie  a  POW's  wrists 
behind  his  back  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
force  his  head  downward  imtil  his  toes 
or  feet  were  in  his  mouth.  Was  this 
what  little  men  "with  giant  souls"  had 
to  offer? 

Army  Maj.  P.  Harold  Kushner,  a  doc- 
tor, who  was  incarcerated  fa  a  South 
Vietnamese  prison  camp  told  the  press 
that  he  was  the  only  man  c^tured  prior 
to  1968  who  had  survived  the  treatment 
in  the  Communist  camp  at  Quang-nom. 
He  said  that  the  overall  death  rate  of 
American  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam 
was  45  percent,  higher  than  that  of  any 
camp  maintained  by  the  Japanese  In 
World  War  n. 

Dr.  Kushner  revealed  that  the  inhu- 
mane conditions  caused  mental  regres- 
sion among  some  of  the  POW's.  For  ex- 
ample, one  man  sat  on  his  bed  with  a 
blanket  over  his  hesid  for  2  years.  Others 
were  reduced  to  childlike  behavior,  suck- 
ing their  thumbs  and  calling  out 
"mama."  Could  "eensy,  weensy  dudes," 
with  beautiful  smiles  "warm  like  the 
sim."  possibly  resort  to  this? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communist  Viet- 
namese, both  North  and  South,  who  prac- 
ticed the  abominable,  subhuman  treat- 
ment against  the  American  prisoners 
were  colleagues  in  arms  and  ideolpgy  of 
those  who  fraternized  with  hundreds  of 
other  so-called  Americans  in  Cuba,.  The 
basic  character  of  this  miserable  col- 
lection of  young  men  and  women,  who 
marched  proudly  behind  the  Vietcong 
flag,  who  chanted  to  Ho  Chi  Min  for  an 
NLP  victory,  whose  nauseating  affection 
for  North  Vietnam  soldiers  and  Viet- 
cong militia  bordered  on  ne&r-worshlp, 
stands  out  in  sharp  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can heroes  of  the  seventies — the  POW's. 
Their  broken  bodies  painfully  testified  to 
the  price  they  so  willing  paid  for  their 
patriotism. 


mVIN     BROWN:      ENTERTAINMENT 
WITH  A  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  MESSAGE 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    TRS    VntGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  sis  one  who 
began  his  career  in  radio,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  fact  that  mass  entertain- 
ment, made  possible  by  20th  century 
communications,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  influences  upon  our  cul- 
ture. The  impact  of  radio,  linking  many 
individuals  to  the  artistic  expression  of 
one.  can  hardly  be  over  appreciated.  En- 
tertainment features,  as  much  as  any 
other  programing  daily  alter  our  cul- 
*tural  mores. 

Each  weekday,  many  residents  of  both 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  V.I.,  enjoy  vis- 
its in  their  homes,  cars,  offices,  and 
at  public  places  by  a  distinctive  Vir- 
gin Islands  entertainer,  Irvin  Brown. 
Professionally  and  affectionately  known 
as  "Brownie,"  he  is  a  member  of  a  pop- 
ular and  excellent  band  "Milo  aind  the 
Kings." 
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Brownie  reaches  most  Virgin  Islanders, 
however,  through  "The  Five  Sides  of 
Brownie,"  broadcast  by  WSTA  radio  in 
Charlotte  AmEdie.  This  is  a  5^-hour  ex- 
perience that  is  sometimes  outrageous, 
often  humorous,  and  always  enjoyable. 

In  between  the  extemporaneous  com- 
ments, amusing  stones,  and  personable 
phone  calls.  Brownie  touches  many  of  the 
musical  preferences  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
character.  Calypso,  Latin  soul,  and  reg- 
gae music  are  all  played  enthusiastically. 
The  fifth  side  of  Brownie  is  the  Comedy 
Comer  spot  which  has  become  a  regular 
midaftemoon  break  for  thousands  of 
busy  islanders. 

Through  the  entertainment  of  his  pro- 
gram. Brownie  broadcasts  a  message  of 
appreciation  of  our  Virgin  Islands  cul- 
ture. As  best  evidenced  by  his  use  of  our 
local  dialect,  rather  than  formal  Eng- 
lish, the  orientation  of  this  program  is 
to  revel  in  and  preserve  the  unique  quali- 
ties of  Virgin  Islands  culture  in  the  face 
of  outside  influences. 

On  July  19,  1973,  the  Weekly  Journal, 
a  Virgin  Islands  newspaper  published  in 
Charlotte  Amalie,  carried  &  profile  of 
Brownie  written  by  its  talented  feature 
writer,  Sylvia  Stipe.  I  am  proud,  as  a 
former  WSTA  program  director,  to  c  >m- 
mend  this  article  on  a  WSTA  staff  mem- 
ber to  the  attention  of  this  House: 
Brownix:   "I  jtrsT  Have  Pun  Being  Me" — 

WSTA's  Brownie  Marks  8  Years  in  Radio 
(By  SylvU  Stipe) 

Many,  many  Virgin  Islanders  spend  their 
aXtemoons  with  Brownie,  most  of  them 
tuned  In  to  1340  on  their  radio  dial.  WSTA. 
but  quite  a  few  also  drop  into  the  French- 
town  studios. 

An  afternoon  spent  In  Brownie's  studio  Is 
equivalent  to  five  and  one-half  hours  In  a 
madhouse.  But  Brownie,  one  of  the  most 
popular  entertainment  personalities  In  the 
territory,  dexterously  handles  the  many  but- 
tons and  knobs  on  the  "board"  around  In- 
credible numbers  of  comings  and  goings, 
phone  calls,  and  even  Inter-offlce  musical  re- 
quests. And  he  never  seems  to  miss  a  beat. 

But  perhaps  that  U  due  to  the  fact  that 
Brownie  has  been  on  the  air  and  operating 
said  control  board  for  some  eight  years,  all 
at  WSTA.  In  fact,  he  celebrated  hla  eighth 
anniversary  with  the  station  on  May  9. 

"HE    BORN    HERE" 

Irvln  Brown  was  born  In  St.  Thomas  38 
years  ago.  He  grew  up  In  Savan.  went  to 
Dober  School  and  then  Charlotte  Amalie 
High  School,  but  be  quit  after  seventh  grade. 
"So  I  was  a  dropout,  but  I  ain't  been  in  JaU" 
he  commented. 

Show  business  has  always  been  his  thing. 
He  says  "I  can  play  any  type  of  drum,  even 
those  Turkish  ones  for  those  belly  dancers. 
Boy,  I  didn't  know  until  I  played  for  one  of 
those  shows  that  a  woman  could  move 
around  like  that." 

Brownie  went  to  Miami  with  a  group  of 
Virgin  Islands  musicians  in  his  pre-radio 
days  for  a  six-week  club  engagement  that 
lasted  for  two  years.  Then  the  band  toured 
clubs  In  all  of  the  big  mainland  cities. 

But  ten  years  ago.  Brownie  got  homesick 
for  the  Islands,  and  called  his  good  friend 
Mllo  the  bandleader  and  asked  him  If  he 
had  an  opening  for  him  with  the  group,  that 
he  wanted  to  come  home.  Mllo  did  and 
Brownie  came  back  to  St.  Thomas  swearing 
he'll  never  leave  "the  rock"  again. 

While  In  the  states.  Brownie  was  a  versa- 
tile performer,  not  only  playing  Instruments 
but  smg.ng  calypso  and  dancing  the  Umbo. 
He  said  he  could  go  under  the  bar  14  inches 
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from  the  floor,  "but  that  was  too  low."  he  said 
■  because  one  night  something  snapped  in 
my  knee.  I  was  lucky  there  was  a  doctor  in 
the  audience  and  be  snapped  It  back,  but 
that  ended  the  limbo." 

NO    INTEREST    IN    RADIO 

He  used  to  sing  with  Mllo's  group  as  well 
as  play,  but  now  he  Just  sticks  to  drumming. 
When  he  first  came  back.  In  addition  to  play- 
ing with  the  band,  he  drove  a  taxi,  and  he 
stlU  does  In  the  mornings  before  he  goes 
Into  the  station.  He  also  conducted  driving 
tours,  and  that  Indirectly  led  to  his  Job 
with  WSTA. 

He  had  been  emcee  Ing  stage  shows,  but 
said  he's  never  been  Interested  in  radio  untU 
one  year  during  carnival  when  "I  bung 
around  the  WSTA  booth.  Just  sort  of  help- 
ing out." 

Shortly  after  that,  when  he  was  taxi  driv- 
ing for  Len  Stein,  then  manager  of  the  sta- 
tion. Stein  asked  him  if  he'd  be  interested  In 
doing  a  one-hour  daUy  show.  Brownie  ac- 
cepted, and  that  was  the  beginning  of 
"Brownie's  Calypso  Bacchanal." 

Brownie  says  he  had  a  week  to  learn  how 
to  operate  the  myriad  of  controls,  but  he 
simplified  It  for  himself  by  Just  learning 
which  ones  he  reaUy  needed  to  begin  with, 
then  gradually  learning  the  others. 

mix   KXTENSXD 

Brownie  took  a  giant  lead  In  his  radio 
career  when  his  show  was  suddenly  extended 
from  the  original  hour  to  the  ctirrent  five 
and  one -half  hour  slot.  At  this  point  he  be- 
gan Interjecting  the  various  "sides  of  Brown- 
ie" spots.  Now  there  are  five  "side  of  Brownie" 
segments — the  spooge  or  reggae,  soul,  calypso, 
Latin,  and  the  extremely  popular  "Comedy 
Comer." 

Brownie  said  that  when  his  show  was 
lengthened,  be  continued  with  the  bacchanal 
theme  untU  one  day  a  little  girl  called  and 
frankly  told  him  that  she  didn't  like  the  title. 
When  he  asked  her,  In  typical  Brownie  fash- 
ion, what  she  would  suggest  in  place  of  the 
theme  her  choice  was  the  "side  of  Brownie." 

Although  Brownie  latched  onto  the  Idea. 
to  this  day  he  still  doesnt  know  who  the 
youngster  was  who  started  It  all.  But  he 
laughs  as  he  says  "I'll  bet  I'm  the  only  man 
In  radio  with  so  many  different  shows  In 
only  five  and  a  half  hours." 

NEVER    PLANS 

Brownie  says  he  never  plans  a  show  ahead 
of  time.  "If  I  do,  something  is  sure  to  hap- 
pen to  mess  up  the  plans.  I  Just  think  about 
what  kind  of  music  I  want  to  play,  grab  the 
records  and  begin." 

It's  an  approach  that  works,  and  after  an 
afternoon  of  watching  Brownie's  show  in  his 
studio,  it's  the  only  way  to  operate.  During 
his  weekday  afternoon  shows  between  12:15 
and  5:30  p.m.  for  Instance,  he  gets  continu- 
ous phone  calls. 

On  the  day  I  was  there,  one  lady  called 
to  complain  that  the  telephone  company 
wouldn't  cash  her  Social  Security  check  to 
pay  her  bill.  Brownie  told  her  that  it  was  his 
understanding  that  Vltelco  had  a  policy 
about  cashing  checks  in  payment  of  bills. 

When  another  lady  called  asking  what 
happened  to  the  water  In  Tutu.  Brownie  sug- 
gested that  a  call  to  WAPA  would  help  clear 
up  the  mystery.  Then  he  swlveled  around  in 
his  chair  and  said  "I'm  also  the  Information 
bureau." 

Brownie  also  reads  commercials,  public 
service  announcements,  and  .  .  .  the  hourly 
news. 

About  his  news  broadcasts,  he  states  flatly, 
"Anytime  I  come  across  a  word  In  the  news 
that  U  three  or  more  syllables  I  know  I'm 
straight — but  more  than  that,  I  know  I'll 
get  messed  up."  And  he's  true  to  his  word. 
He's  been  known  more  than  once  to  tell  his 
listening  audience  to  flgtire  out  a  long  or 
garbled  word  In  a  news  broadcast  because 
he's  not  going  to  read  It. 
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WXATRXR   AT   LZO'S 

The  weather  report  at  the  end  of  the  news 
usuaUy  comes  out  like  "he  weather  for  8t 
Thomas.  St.  John  and  St.  Croix,  and  Cock- 
roch  Island  and  around  Leo  Moron's  house 
too  .  .  ."  or  some  variation  like  that  Never 
Jxist  straight,  though. 

Which  brings  up  a  question  people  often 
asl^  of  him:  Brownie,  why  dont  you  learn 
to  speak  right?" 

He  does  speak  In  the  heavy  local  dialect 
which  is  often  called  Creole  (but  he  insists 
that's  a  misnomer,  explaining  "We  speak  Eng- 
lish with  a  local  dialect,  that's  all.") 

But  would  he  change?  Not  Brownie.  He 
doesn't  really  want  to  "be  a  big  shot."  When 
one  of  his  visitors  asks  If  he  has  been  named 
station  manager  yet.  he  answers  "I'm  the 
chief  toUet-door  opener  here." 

"JUST  uz" 
"I  Just  have  fun  being  me — people  are  too 
smart  about  things  like  that  and  they'll  know 
right  away  If  you're  not  being  what  you  are," 
Brownie  says  simply 

He's  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  knows  hto 
audience  and  where  he  stands  with  them.  But 
he  also  works  in  knowing  his  audience.  He 
says  that  he  strolls  down  Main  Street  and 
asks  the  shopkeepers  and  taxi  drivers  and 
anyone  he  finds  tuned  Into  a  radio  what  they 
think  of  the  show.  And  he  says  he  takes 
any  criticism  into  consideration. 

One  time  he  discovered  that  most  of  the 
taxi  drivers  in  the  afternoons  were  tuned 
Into  a  Puerto  Rlcan  station  that  played 
nothing  but  music  with  the  Latin  beat,  which 
prompted  the  "Latin  side  of  Brownie"  seg- 
ment. 

With  each  variation  In  his  show.  Brownie 
seems  to  slip  on  a  different  personality.  He 
doesn't  talk  as  much  during  the  Latin  seg- 
ment, saying  "the  Latin  speaks  for  Itself, 
but  for  the  soul  segment,  they  want  action." 

And  action  they  get.  Brownie  becomes  ani- 
mated when  he  Introduces  the  soul  numbers, 
bouncing  on  the  chair  with  the  rhythms, 
drumming  on  the  desk. 

After  playing  the  current  hit  "There  No 
Me  Without  You"  Brownie  mused,  "If  some- 
body felt  that  way  about  me  I'd  feel  good. 
But  what  am  I  talking  about?  I  feel  that  way 
about  me  and  I'm  somebody!" 

Brownie  really  likes  what  he's  doing,  all 
phases  of  the  local  entertainment  world  he's 
Involved  with,  and  he  won't  hesitate  to  tell 
you  so  emphatically. 

He  says  it's  crazy  at  times,  like  at  the  sta- 
tion where  they've  had  everything  from  chil- 
dren who  have  been  found  wandering  at  the 
airport  when  their  planes  haven't  been  met 
by  parents  or  relatives,  and  they're  brought 
to  WSTA  for  an  over  the  air  apjaeal  to  find 
their  guardians,  to  lost  turtles  and  even  one 
squirrel  that  a  child  had  brought  down  from 
the  states. 

KNOWS    HIS    AUDIENCE 

He'll  watch  the  big  studio  clock  and  say 
"the  kids  are  coming  home  now.  it's  time  to 
play  the  up  stuff"  or  "the  girls  at  the  offices 
are  In  the  ladles'  rooms  fixing  their  faces  or 
whatever  they  do  before  they  go  home — guess 
ru  give  them  something  sweet." 

Brownie's  favorite  music  personally?  "I 
like  classical  and  mood  music.  I  could  listen 
to  Dionne  Warwick  for  hours,  or  Nancy  Wil- 
son, but  that's  stuff  tot  a  late-night  show. 
Today  the  kids'  beads  are  Into  African 
rhythms  and  that's  what  we  give  them, 
along  with  the  top  40." 

ON   8TACX 

Brownie  la  equaUy  at  home  on  stage  doing 
the  master  of  ceremonies  bit.  He  says  that 
he  has  learned  that  the  things  that  "have 
people  hanging  from  the  rafters"  humor-wise 
In  the  states  leave  audience  cold  here. 

Islanders  appreciate  an  entirely  different 
type  of  humor,  "more  direct,"  be  says.  And 
of  aU  the  audiences  he  works  with,  he  loves 
elderly  people  the  best. 
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"They're  my  folk"  he  Insists,  and  he  never 
turns  down  a  request  to  entertain  them. 
Often  he  baits  an  oldster  with  a  remark  like 
■youTe  over  100  years  aren't  you?'  and  knows 
that  the  person  will  rise  to  the  bait  with  an 
argument.  He  often  records  these  bits  with 
the  seniors  and  plays  them  over  the  air. 
-They  love  It,"  he  declares. 

BONOKSTO  BSOWNIX 

Last  Sunday  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
downtown  senior  citizens  center.  Brownie 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  wasn't  Just  the 
emcee  but  the  guest  of  honor  and  recipient 
of  a  plaque  "for  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  senior  citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

There's  no  question  that  Brownie  enjoys 
wide  popularity  with  Virgin  Islanders  of  all 
types  and  ages.  Every  afternoon  there  Is  a 
group  of  kids  In  St.  Croix  who  call  him  and 
ask  him  how  he  is,  what  he's  playing  and 
just  generally  converse.  See,  it  so  happens 
that  they  live  out  of  the  range  of  the  sta- 
tion's signal  and  can't  get  Brownie  over  the 
radio.  So,  they  call  and  rap  to  him  "Just  to 
bear  my  voice." 


RECOMPDTATION  OF  RETIRED 
MILITARY  PAY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
common  to  find  that  the  Government  is 
paying  out  vast  sums  to  one  cause  or  an- 
other, while  largely  Ignoring  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  another  deserving  group  of 
Americans.  Often,  this  kind  of  discrlml- 
nation  hits  hardest  at  those  who  have 
given  much  of  themselves  over  the  years 
to  their  coimtry.  One  such  illustration  of 
an  unfair  double  Government  standard 
concerns  part  of  our  retired  military 
community;  those  members  of  the  armed 
services  retired  for  permanent  disability 
sustained  in  the  line  of  duty. 

These  people  have  performed  lengthy, 
satisfactory  service  to  the  Nation,  asking 
for  the  minimum  while  serving,  and 
usually  getting  Just  that.  Only  in  the  past 
years  have  we  even  begim  to  redress  that 
inbalance.  In  the  process,  these  people 
are  bemg  left  in  the  lurch,  even  though 
the  Government  has  a  significant  moral 
obligation  to  them. 

The  CPI— Consiuner  Price  Index— sys- 
tem, which  is  supposed  to  keep  retired 
pay  up  with  the  cost  of  living,  has  not 
ralfllled  its  task  as  it  was  Intended  to. 
However,  such  raises  as  were  instituted 
on  that  basis  were  better  than  nothing  at 
all. 

Since  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
recomputation  had  been  a  fact  of  life 
that  the  average  military  retiree  could 
count  on  for  at  least  some  minimal  as- 
sistance. But  In  1958  and  1963.  Congress 
changed  the  time-honored  system.  Since 
that  time,  inflation  has  played  havoc 
with  the  fixed  retirement  incomes  of  all 
retired  people,  including  all  military 
retirees. 

All  military  people  hi  actual  fact  have 
wmtributed  to  their  retirement  by  ac- 
cepting, over  the  years  imtll  quite  re- 
cently, considerably  lower  pay  scales 
than  those  available  in  civilian  life.  Con- 
«WM  has  never  seen  fit,  regretfully,  to 
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fund  a  military  retirement  system,  set- 
ting the  stage  for  today's  difflctilties.  The 
recommendations  of  the  President's  In- 
teragency Committee  include  legislation 
giving  a  one-time  recomputation  to  non- 
disability  retirees  reflecting  the  January 
1,  1971.  pay  rates,  and  denying  such  re- 
computation to  pre- 1958  disability  re- 
tirees unless  first,  they  waive  the  statu- 
tory vested  recomputation  rights  they 
were  granted  when  they  retired;  and  sec- 
ond, they  agree  to  receive  retired  pay 
imder  the  Career  Compensation  Act,  un- 
der which  many  disability  retirees  would 
receive  less  pay  than  they  do  now. 

Congress  should  and  must  enact  a  re- 
computation act  for  military  retirees.  It 
should  not  contain  any  provision  dis- 
criminating against  those  who  were  re- 
tired before  June  1,  1958,  by  reason  of  a 
permanent,  service-connected  disability. 

All  retirees,  disabled  and  nondisabled, 
should  have  the  same  recomputation 
rights,  so  their  retired  pay  shall  be  more, 
not  less,  than  what  they  presently  re- 
ceive. Such  a  gtiarantee  was  included  in 
H.R.  4917,  which  I  Introduced  in  the  92d 
Congress.  In  this  Congress,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  3928,  which  covers  military 
people  who  retired  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  on  or  before  October  1, 
1949.  Under  that  measure,  his  retired  pay 
would  be  based  on  the  January  1,  1971, 
active  duty  basic  pay  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  if  he  were  on  active 
duty  in  his  retired  grade. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  substantially 
increased  a  number  of  Federal  programs. 
Among  them  have  been  social  security, 
aid  to  education  and  housing.  All  these 
have  been  necessary  increases.  Prece- 
dents for  such  action,  are,  therefore,  nu- 
merous. Further  increases  in  each  of 
these  and  other  areas  are  also  certain 
to  be  enacted.  I  see  no  reason,  in  light  of 
the  present  situation,  for  not  applying 
the  same  rule  in  this  present  case. 


NONRETURNABLE  BEVERAGE 
CONTAINER  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
"Nonretumable  Beverage  Container 
Act,"  which  is  identical  to  legislation 
sponsored  by  our  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Cask. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Packwood. 

In  brief,  this  legislation  would  ban  the 
shipment  and  sale  of  nonretumable 
beverage  containers  in  Interstate  com- 
merce and  ban  all  "flip  top"  cans.  The  law 
would  be  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  which  would 
directly  certify  acceptable  containers. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  legislation 
enacted  last  October  by  the  State  of 
Oregon,  which  has  been  closely  followed 
by  environmental  and  consumer  groups, 
as  well  as  Government  agencies  and 
State  legislatures.  Reports  thus  far  in- 
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dicate  that  the  program,  is  successful  not 
only  In  improving  the  environment,  but 
also  in  lowering  the  cost  to  consumers  of 
bottled  beverages. 

It  is  hiteresting  to  note  that  both  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  and  the 
Montgomery  Coimty,  Md..  Board  of 
Supervisors  are  considering  similar  steps. 

I  feel  that  ecologically  and  economical- 
ly we  can  no  longer  afford  the  "luxiuy" 
of  disposable  containers,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  carefully  the  pro- 
visions of  this  proposed  legislation. 


MANY  WHEAT  FARMERS  ARE  WITH- 
HOLDING  THEIR  CROP 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  sale  of  enormous  quantities  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  some  covertly, 
hurt  rather  than  helped  the  majority  of 
America's  wheat  farmers.  The  agribusi- 
nessmen  who  concluded  the  agreement 
not  only  misled  the  farmers  but  ulti- 
mately prevented  them  from  cashing  In 
on  the  benefits  of  the  sale. 

On  July  25.  1973.  the  Wall  Street 
Joiunal  carried  a  news  item  which  dis- 
turbed me  very  much.  These  farmers  are, 
perhaps  justifiably,  im willing  to  be  given 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  again.  Al- 
though repetition  of  such  an  illicit  and 
inequitable  export  agreement  4s  unlikely 
this  summer,  the  farmers  are  planning 
to  withhold  their  crop  to  watch  the  Gov- 
ernment's export  policies  with  a  keener 
eye  and  to  boost  their  prices. 

Given  the  current  economic  situation, 
such  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  wheat 
farmers  could  be  disastrous.  The  con- 
sumer. aJready  overburdened  by  the  in- 
flated price  of  food  cannot  withstand  an 
artificial  price  push  on  wheat  products. 
As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  story  notes, 
the  effects  of  boosting  the  price  of  wheat 
by  temporarily  withholding  the  crop 
from  the  market  will  further  inflate  the 
price  of  all  flour  and  bakery  products. 
More  significantly,  holding  back  the 
wheat  crop  may  signal  producers  of  other 
raw  agricultural  foodstuffs  to  follow  suit. 
The  impUcations  of  such  a  trend  are.  in- 
deed, alarming. 

I  think  it  worthwhile  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  26.  1973  J 
Many    Wheat    Fasmers    Ake    WrrHHOLoxNO 
Crop;    Bxxao,   Flour  PricbA  Won't   Drop 
IN  Summer 

(By  Oene  Meyer) 

Some  day,  there  will  be  some  good  news  to 
report  about  food  prices. 

But  not  today. 

Today's  news  is  about  prices  of  flour  and 
bread  and  other  bakery  products — about  how 
these  prices  won't  be  going  into  their  nor- 
mal summer  downturn  this  year. 

UsuaUy,  wheat  farmers  sell  their  crop  as 
they  harvest  It,  and  this  causes  a  summer 
glut    of    wheat.    The    glut    leads    to    lower 
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prices — prices  tbat  this  year  woiild  have  to 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  under  the  rules 
set  forth  for  Phase  4. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  farmers  had  sold 
76%  of  their  crop.  But  this  year,  they  have 
sold  less  than  20%.  So  there  Is  no  glut.  So 
prices  won't  be  going  down. 

It  isn't  that  the  farmers  are  out  to  make 
the  housewives  cry.  Rather,  it's  that  the 
farmers  remember  how  they  sold  their  crops 
last  year,  and  then  how  they  got  Jabbed 
when  it  became  known  bow  much  grain  the 
U.S.  had  agreed  to  sell  to  Rxissia.  When  the 
size  of  the  sale  became  known,  the  price  of 
wheat  Jiunp>ed — but  the  farmers  didn't  have 
much  left  and  so  couldn't  cash  in.  So  this 
year,  they're  taking  no  chances — even  though 
It's  unlikely  the  Russians  this  year  will  buy 
as  much  VSi.  wheat  as  they  bought  last  year. 

"A  lot  of  people  feel  they  were  taken  last 
year,  that  they  sold  too  soon  and  didn't  get  a 
good  price,"  says  Leonard  Weddle,  a  Mlneola, 
Kans.,  wheat  farmer  and  vice  president  of 
the  state's  farm  bureau.  "We're  watching  the 
government  thinking  on  exports."  he  says, 
adding  that  the  fast  climb  in  wheat  prices 
last  year  still  heats  tempers  around  Mlneola. 

"Everybody  remembers  last  year,"  says 
LaVem  Becker,  who  grows  wheat  on  some 
1,600  Etcres  near  Russell,  Kans. 

NO    SHORTAGE    EXFECTKD 

There  Is  no  danger  ot  the  country  running 
short  of  wheat  to  grind  Into  flour  or  ship 
overseas.  "Remember  tbat  20%  of  the  Kansas 
crop  amounts  to  nearly  77  million  bushels," 
says  Roderick  Turnbull,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade.  Kansas,  the  top 
wheat-growing  state,  has  j\ist  finished  bar- 
vesting  an  estimated  381  million  bushels  of 
winter  wheat;  the  total  U.S.  winter  wheat 
crop  Is  predicted  to  reach  1.32  billion  bushels, 
up  11  %  from  last  year. 

"We've  been  buying  enough  to  keep  going, 
but  we  aren't  stockpiling,  that's  for  sure," 
says  William  Bates,  an  executive  of  Ck>n- 
Agra  Inc.  an  Omaha-based  milling  concern. 
"There  are  farmers  willing  to  sell  enough 
to  keep  the  milling  Industry  going." 

The  price  of  wheat  in  Kansas  City  shot  up 
to  $3.12  a  bushel  yesterday — the  highest 
price  this  year  and  $1.62  above  a  year  ago. 
By  contrast,  wheat  prices  usually  hit  their 
lowest  points  of  the  year  In  June  and  July. 
X^ast  year,  the  wheat  price  first  topped  $2 
a  bushel  in  September — after  farmers  sold 
all  or  most  of  their  crop. 

The  price  is  already  higher  than  it  ever 
was  last  year,  but  that  still  Isn't  causing 
the  farmers  to  budge.  For  one  thing,  they're 
bitter.  For  another,  they  think  the  price 
will  go  still  higher.  And  for  another,  they 
say  their  costs  have  risen  so  much  that 
even  at  the  current  high  prices  they  would 
not  make  as  much  money  as  they'd  like. 
"Higher  operating  costs  during  the  last  year 
made  farmers  take  a  good  hard  look  at  what 
It  costs  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  reluctant  to  sell  until 
they  make  money,"  says  Don  Crane,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers.  Mr.  Crane  grows  more  than  700 
acres  of  wheat  near  Dodge  City. 

AFALLRTTSH? 

Another  factor  encouraging  the  holdback 
was  the  government's  decision  earlier  this 
year  to  terminate  the  loans  made  on  pre- 
vious year's  crops,  which  required  stored 
wheat  as  collateral.  Farmers  bought  back 
the  stored  wheat  for  about  $1.25  a  bushel, 
plus  loan  Interest,  and  resold  the  old  grain 
for  as  much  as  $3  a  bushel.  This  extra  In- 
come may  prompt  many  farmers  to  hold 
this  year's  harvest  \intil  after  Jan.  1  to  avoid 
heavy   income   taxes. 

But  others  In  the  grain  trade  think  tbat 
eventually  farmers  will  sell  in  a  rush.  "Farm 
ers  have  to  sell  sometime,  and  when  prices 
do  begin  to  go  down,  they'll  be  falling  all 
over  each  other  trying  to  sell,"  says  Fred- 
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erlck  O.  XTblmann,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 

And  that,  ironically,  could  cause  more 
problems  than  the  holdback.  For  one  thing, 
rallroculs  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  glut — eq)eclally  if  it  comes  in  the 
fall  when  other  farmers  are  trying  to  move 
big  harvests  of  com.  soybeans  and  other 
crops. 

"We're  accustomed  to  millions  of  bushels, 
and  we're  dealing  with  billions,"  says  Joseph 
Marren,  a  spokesman  for  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Railway.  The  railroads,  in 
fact,  are  still  moving  last  year's  crop  and 
are  having  trouble  coping  with  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  wheat  being  sold  now. 

Another  problem:  Increasing  farm  (^>erat- 
Ing  costs  and  other  factors  have  sharply 
boosted  loan  demand  at  country  banks,  and 
many  of  them  have  little  money  left  to  loan. 
Elevators  usually  borrow  cash  to  tide  them 
over  from  the  time  they  buy  grain  from 
farmers  to  when  they  ship  it  to  processors, 
exporters  and  other  customers. 

"Credit  with  which  elevators  can  buy  har- 
vested crops  could  become  very  difficult  to 
get,  depending  on  how  the  grain  moves," 
forecasts  Roby  Sloan  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  In  Chicago.  The  credit  crunch  could 
further  delay  the  movement  of  grain,  which 
would  add  to  speculative  pressure  on  prices. 

Farmers  are  getting  ready  to  out-walt  such 
problems  by  putting  up  more  storage  facili- 
ties. Applications  for  government-subsidized 
storage- facility  loans  are  up  25%  from  nor- 
mal, says  Frank  Mosber,  director  of  the  Kan- 
sas Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Larry  Prager,  market  research  manager  for 
Butler  Manufacturing,  a  Kansas  City  grain- 
bin  builder,  says  his  company  has  sold  out 
of  some  large-sized  bins  for  the  first  time 
in  its  60-year  history.  Construction  crews 
are  biisy  filling  orders  made  last  winter  and 
spring,  he  adds. 

"While  the  level  of  farm  construction  In 
the  Wheat  Belt  seems  unprecedented,  many 
of  the  extra  bins  are  going  into  the  com 
and  soybean  producing  areas  of  the  Mid- 
west," Mr.  Prager  says. 

During  the  Iowa  com  and  soybean  harvest 
last  year,  many  country  elevators  took  crops 
only  during  shortened  hours  on  certain  days 
of  the  week.  Farmers  waited  in  miles-long 
lines  to  unload  their  crops  at  the  overflowing 
elevators,  which  are  still  trying  to  move  that 
grain. 

"Farmers  found  out  that  If  they  can't 
store  their  crop  and  If  the  elevators  can't  take 
it,  they  can't  harvest,"  says  Robert  Walters, 
a  vice  president  of  Hertz  Farm  Management 
Service  in  Nevada,  Iowa.  "Many  of  them 
began  ordering  more  bins  before  March  and 
April." 

Some  observers  fear  that  this  bln-bulldtng 
in  the  Com  Belt  will  help  set  the  stage  for 
holdbacks  of  the  harvests  of  com,  soybeans 
and  other  crops  later  this  year.  Like  the 
wheat  farmers,  many  com  and  soybean  pro- 
ducers saw  prices  for  their  crops  rise  dra- 
matically late  last  year  and  this  year — after 
many  of  them  had  sold.  Some  com  farmers 
also  have  money  from  selling  government- 
loan  grain  to  help  finance  a  fall  holdback. 

The  implications  of  such  a  holdback  are 
enormous — no  relief  from  higher  prices  for 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  margarine  and  a  host  of 
other  Important  products.  Also,  if  adequate 
supplies  of  these  crops  don't  move  to  mar- 
ket— because  of  a  holdback,  Inadequate  rail 
transf>OTtation,  a  credit  crunch,  or  all  three — 
the  government  may  have  to  ctmtlnue  re- 
stricting exports,  which  would  hurt  inter- 
national trade  and  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Some  exfierts  think  the  hc^dback  by  wheat 
farmers  will  influence  others  to  follow  suit. 
Harvest-time  wheat  sales  are  "the  key  to 
the  markets,"  says  Mr.  Ublmann  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade.  "They  set  patterns  for 
other  grains,  soybeans  and  animals  In  the 
coming  season." 
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SEEKS  AUTHORITY  FOR  PHA 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 

OF  KXW    JEX8ZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  an  emergency  resolution 
which  would  enable  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  to  resume  its  operation 
and  insure  home  mortgages. 

As  of  today,  it  has  been  32  days  since 
FHA  last  had  authority  to  insure  a  loan 
and  allow  moderate  income  families  to 
purchase  a  home.  This  is  not  the  sub- 
sidized market  that  I  speak  of,  but  the 
basic  FHA  home  mortgage  insurance 
program. 

The  House  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 512,  to  extend  the  authority  of  PHA 
and  enable  the  FHA  and  VA  to  estab- 
lish market  interest  rates,  back  on  May 
21.  This  was  over  a  month  before  the 
June  30  expiration  date. 

Until  lEist  week,  the  resolution  was 
bogged  down  in  the  other  body  by  con- 
troversial provisions  totally  unrelated  to 
the  necessity  for  an  extension  of  author- 
ity. Since  that  time  a  conference  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  reach  agreement  on 
complex  provisions  which  sorely  need  re- 
view and  public  hearings. 

Monday  afternoon,  the  conferees 
reached  agreement  on  a  resolution  which 
is  totally  unrealistic  in  light  of  the  up- 
coming recess.  The  conference  report  will 
contain  two  major  provisions  added  by 
the  other  body  which  will  assure  a  veto. 
These  provisions  mandate  an  end  to  the 
moratorium  on  subsidized  housing  and 
put  FTIA  in  the  business  of  providing 
compensation  for  structural  defects 
found  by  purchasers  of  homes  over  1 
year  old. 

I  am  sure  you  are  sUl  mindful  that  a 
pocket  veto,  exercised  with  respect  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  512,  would  likely 
negate  any  chance  to  override  and  mean 
a  continued  lack  of  FHA  insured  mort- 
gages until  well  after  Labor  Day. 

To  show  our  understanding  of  this 
problem  and  concern  for  prospective 
moderate  income  home  purchasers,  I  adc 
each  Member  of  the  House  to  seek,  with 
me,  inunediate  action  on  my  proposed 
emergency  extension  of  FHA  insurance 
authority. 

You  will  all  remember  that  a  similar 
effort  was  made  recently  on  behalf  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  VA's  interest  rate 
authority  from  FHA  and  allowed  VA  to 
resume  operations.  All  I  ask,  is  that  we 
do  the  same  for  those  noncontroversial 
aspects  of  FHA.  If  such  legislation  is  not 
passed  by  the  close  of  business  Friday, 
we  wUl  do  a  great  disservice  to  thousands 
of  families  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  similar 
resolution  has  already  been  introduced 
in  the  other  body  for  reasons  not  unlike 
those  I  have  stated.  As  practical  p<^ti- 
cians  and  public  servants  I  hope  we  can 
secure  passage  of  legislation  which 
would  become  law,  and  not  Just  a  politi- 
cal football  at  the  expense  of  those  try- 
ing to  buy  a  home  and  plan  for  their 
future. 
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EIGHTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  RE- 
SPOND TO  BIESTE31  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF   PKNN8YLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  my  seventh  tmnual  questionnaire 
of  constituent  opinion  have  just  been 
tabulated,  and  I  would  like  to  submit 
them  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

I  have  used  questionnaires  each  year 
since  I  began  my  service  in  the  House 
in  1967.  They  have  been  of  significant 
assistance  to  me  in  my  approiMJh  to  my 
congressional  responsibilities,  and  the 
results  serve  as  an  excellent  contribution 
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to  my  understanding  of  the  district.  The 
increasing  response  to  the  questiotmaire 
each  year  indicates  to  me  that  it  has  be- 
come very  poiMilar  and  well-received 
among  my  constituents. 

This  year  over  175,000  questionnaires 
were  distributed  postal  patron  to  every 
residence  in  the  district  eary  in  Jime. 
By  late  July  when  the  tabulation  was 
made,  almost  25,000  persons  had  re- 
sponded. 

This  year  the  questionnaire  offered 
flexibility  by  providing  spaces  In  which 
to  indicate  intensity  of  feelings.  Ques- 
tions could  be  answered:  strong  no;  no; 
imcertain;  yes;  strong  yes.  Responses  to 
questions  asking  amounts  of  money  to  be 
appropriated  in  various  categories  could 
be  answered:  much  less;  less;  as  now; 
more;  much  more.  This  change  In  for- 
mat did  not  appear  to  cause  any  real 
confusion  or  inconvenience;   rather,  It 
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seemed  to  encourage  an  even  greater  re- 
sponse. 

In  order  to  facilitate  tabulation,  the 
questions  must,  of  necessity,  be  kept 
clear  and  concise,  yet  a  frequent  obser- 
vation made  regarding  previous  ques^ 
tionnaires  is  that  they  were  difllcult  to 
answer  with  simple  yes-or-no  responses. 
Although  Members  of  Congress  are  regu- 
larly confronted  with  a  similar  problem 
in  being  required  to  vote  yes-or-no  on 
complex  legislation,  I  think  we  all  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  comvey  the 
degree  of  our  feelings.  The  Intensity 
factor  on  the  questionnaire  helped  ac- 
complish this,  and  I  commend  such  a 
format  to  my  colleagues  for  possible  use 
on  their  questionnaires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  the  results  of  this  year's  survey 
of  opinion  in  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Permsylvania. 

EDWARD  G.  BIESTER.  JR.,  MC 


Mut  tctkMi  should  Congress  take  in  Um  foltowlna 
Aims? 


Strong 
No 


U near- 
No         tain 


Yes 


Strong 
Yes 


CRIME 

1.  Provide  reimbursement  for  tlw  innocent  victims 

of  violent  crime? 7  jq  14  37 

2.  Restore  the  death  penalty  for  the  most  sever*  ~ 

crimt? 9  4  5  IS 

3.  Ralorm  the  penal  system  witii  emphasis  on 

rehabilitstionr.. 10  jg  14  35 

4.  Ltfislatt  the  control  of  handgunsf ]         ig  u  7  20 

INFLATION 

5.  Enforce  firm  wage  and  price  centnls  acron  the 

board? 9  12  14  24 

i  Ptace  setective  controls  on  food  and  rent?..  9  10  11  33 

7.  Limit  Federal  spending? 2  3  9  29 

8.  Increase  Federal  taus? ',[[11  $4  20  10  4 

MARIHUANA 

9.  Legalize  its  possession  and  personal  use?  .  SO  14  11  13 
10.  Distinguish    between    penalties    imposed   on 

private  users  and  sellers  of  marihuana? 14  6  4  32 

PRESIDENTIAL  POWERS 

U.  Limit  the  President's  power  to  commit  troops 

in  an  undeclared  war?.  II  10  7  22 

12.  Allow  the  President  to  withhold  the  spending" 

of  funds  which  have  been  appropriated  by 

<=«"«'•"' 33  20  14  19 

TAX  REFORM 

13.  Reduce  the  oil  depletion  allowance? II  27  20 

U.  Equalize  the  Uus  for  sinfl*  and  marrM  tax-  «  «  «i 

payers? to  la  11  74 

15.  Inaease  corporate  taxes?  .■"■"■";; 12  ig  15  24 

IS.  Increases  Uxes  on  long-term  capital  gains? 21  16  16  23 

TRADE 

17.  Limit  or  restrict  imports  by  quoUs  or  increased 

"""»' 15  IC  14  28 

AMNESTY 

11  Uivder  what  conditions  should  we  grant  amnesty 
In  those  who  left  the  country  during  the 
course  of  the  Vietnam  War? 

No  amnesty  under  any  circumstances 44 

Amnesty  if  the  draft  resister  completes  a 

period  of  alternate  service 44 

Unconditional  amnesty  fo(  all .....l 12  "' 


32 

67 

31 
44 


41 

37 

57 

2 


12 
44 


SO 


14 


33 

28 
33 
24 


27 


What  action  should  Congress  take  in  the  following 
Areas?  ' 


Strong 
No 


Uncer-  Strong 

No        tain         Yes  Yes 


ABORTION 

s 

19.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  handed  down  a  de-  ■ 

cision   liberalizing  abortion.   What   is  your  ( 

opinion  regarding  that  decision  and  future 

policy?  -; 

Agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 

Favor  a  constitutional  amendment  banning  " 

abortions 

Favor  a  constitutional  amendment  giving                     '"  '' 

the  States  the  power  to  decide  under 
what  circumstances  an  abortion  may  be         V> 
performed ___ 

HEALTH 

20.  In  your  view,  which  of  the  following  health  care 

concerns  is  most  important? 

Increasing  the  availability  of  doctors 

Improving  the  quality  of  health  care — — 

Reducing  the  cost  ot  health  care ,',',         

Establishing  affordable  health  insurance '.'.'."         


59 

14  „'.. 

27 

U  ..... 

13 

47 

29 


HOW  MUCH  SHOULD  CONGRESS  APPROPRIATE  Much 

FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PURPOSES?  less 

21.  Aid  to  the  elderly T 

22.  Crime  prevention .....  2 

23.  Defense ig 

24.  Education " 5 

25.  Foreign  economic  aid  (excluding  Indddiina)"^  43 

26  Foreign  military  aid 55 

27.  Health 2 

.  Highways o 

.  Housing i ... ,.  .  g 

30.  Mass  transportation./. I.""  4 

31.  Pollution  control 4 

32.  Social  services  for  the  poor. 10 

33  Space 26 

34.  Veterans 4 

35  Other  (28  percent  of  respondents  specified' 

"other"  purposes) 24 

36  Age:18to2S— 12percent;26to35— 26percent; 

36  to  45—19  percent;  46  to  55—22  percent; 
56  to  65—15  percent;  66  plus— 6  percent 
37.  Sex:  Male— 52  percent;  female— 48  percent 


Uss 


As 

now 


More 


Much 
mor« 


2 

2 
24 

8 
38 
32 

4 
14 
15 

5 

4 
14 
23 

6 


22 
19 
42 
34 

IS 

11 

24 

46 

40 

17 

23 

37 

35- 

55 


44 
37 
U 
32 

3 

1 

44 

23 
27 
34 
33 
25 
10 
23 

14 


31 
40 

5 
21 

1 

I 
26 

8 
10 
40 
3S 
14 

6 
12 
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CONGRESSMAN  NICK  BEOICH 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

WedTiesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
speaker,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
nour  last  night.  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
umty  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  very  be- 


loved late  coUeague,  Nick  Beglch  of 
Alaska.  Nick  became  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  because  of  the  close  associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  He  was  not  only  a  delightful 
friend  and  a  charming  person,  but  he 
was  also  an  extremely  capable  and  bril- 
liant legislator. 

It  was  with  deep  sadness  that  all  of 
us  read  of  the  death  of  Congressman 
Begich  and  the  disappearance  of  the  air- 


plane In  his  native  State.  The  House  has 
missed  him,  and  I  know  that  his  State 
has  missed  him. 

His  activities  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Alaska  were  so  tremendous  that  I  am 
sure  his  memory  will  remain  everlasting 
in  that  State  as  his  memory  will  remain 
with  those  of  us  who  had  the  joy  of 
knowing  him. 

My  sympathy  to  his  charming  \(^fe 
and  her  family. 
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ONLY  TYRANNY  PEARS  DISSENT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  much-abused  concept  of 
national  security  has  been  drawn  like  a 
shroud  over  our  once  near-sacred  liber- 
ties. As  the  Watergate  scandsJ  grows 
ever  more  encompassing,  and  inquiries 
mount  in  scope  and  intensity,  the  aill- 
purpose  response  is  that  national  defense 
was  the  excusable  rationale  for  calcu- 
lated abrogation  of  the  rights  of  every 
American. 

When  specifics  are  probed  for  by  a  duly 
constituted  committee  plus  a  special 
prosecutor,  the  tinfoil  shield  of  national 
security  is  interposed  between  the  evil 
frantically  seeking  to  remain  in  hiding 
and  growing  national  demands  to  know 
what  was  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  the 
people  and  at  their  expense. 

Sunlight  is  the  best  disinfectant.  As 
the  chorus  demanding  revelation  grows, 
so  do  constitutional  arguments  on  behalf 
of  the  right  to  know  of  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives. 

The  fearful  have  no  faith  in  the  Na- 
tion, reposing  their  confidence  in  the 
blessings  of  ignorance  and  the  sanctity  of 
institutions,  no  matter  how  they  may 
have  been  abused. 

Others  seek  a  guarantee  of  free  in- 
stitutions, punishment  of  the  guilty,  res- 
toration of  governmental  balance  and 
an  end  to  pernicious  doctrines  that  have 
been  used  to  garner  and  abuse  power 
belonging  to  the  people. 

I  doubt  if  those  with  so  much  to  hide 
will  be  long  able  to  bring  into  doubt  the 
character  and  motives  of  those  searching 
for  truth.  This  is  still,  I  believe,  a  free 
society,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
revelation.  Only  tyranny  fears  dissent 
and  exposure. 

No  better  exposition  of  the  argument 
against  abuse  of  Government  power  hsis 
been  made  than  that  used  by  Jeremiah 
Black  in  the  ex  parte  Mllligan  case, 
which  was  reprinted  in  last  Sunday's 
Washington  Post.  I  include  it  here  for 
the  enlightenment  of  those  who  may 
have  missed  it. 

This  PurrxNSE  or  Statc  NccEssriT 

(NoTS. — Last  week,  when  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
challenged  John  Ebrllcbnian's  contention 
that  the  burglary  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psy- 
chiatrist was  legal  and  necessary  for  national 
security  purposes,  the  senator  cited  an  1866 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Jeremiah  Black.  The  foUowlng  Is  excerpted 
from  Black's  defense  of  a  civilian  sentenced 
to  death  by  a  military  commission,  which 
Ervln  termed  "one  of  the  greatest  arguments 
of  all  time.") 

Our  fathers  were  not  absurd  enough  to 
put  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruler  and  take  away  the  protecttea  of  law 
from  the  rights  of  Individuals.  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  "to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity." They  determined  that  not  one  drop 
of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  during  seven  cen- 
turies   of    contest    with    arbitrary    power. 
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should  sink  Into  the  groimd;  but  the  fruits 
of  every  popular  victory  should  be  garnered 
up  In  this  new  government.  Of  all  the  great 
rights  already  won  they  threw  not  an  atom 
away.  They  went  over  Magna  Charta,  the  Pe- 
tition of  Right,  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  the 
rules  of  the  conmion  law,  and  whatever  was 
foimd  there  to  favor  Individual  liberty  they 
carefully  Inserted  In  their  own  system.  Im- 
proved by  clearer  expression,  strengthened 
by  heavier  sanctions,  and  extended  by  a  more 
universal  application.  They  put  all  thoae 
provisions  into  the  organic  law,  so  that 
neither  tjrranny  In  the  executive,  nor  party 
rage  In  the  legislature,  could  change  them 
without  destroymg  the  government  Itself. 

Special  regulations  were  required  for  trea- 
son— the  one  great  political  charge  under 
which  more  Innocent  men  have  fallen  than 
any  other.  A  tyrannical  government  calls  ev- 
erybody a  traitor  who  shows  the  least  un- 
wUIlngness  to  be  a  slave.  In  the  abeence  of 
a  constitutional  provision  It  was  Justly 
feared  that  statutes  might  be  passed  which 
would  put  the  lives  of  the  most  patriotic 
citizens  at  the  mercy  of  minions  that  skulk 
about  under  the  pay  of  an  executive.  There- 
fore a  definition  of  treason  was  given  In  the 
fundamental  law,  and  the  legislative  author- 
ity could  not  enlarge  It  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  partisan  malice. 

I  admit  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any 
partlcvUar  act,  whether  It  Involve  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  not,  depend  upon  the 
motives  that  prompted  It,  the  time,  the  oc- 
casion, and  all  the  attending  circumstances. 
When  the  people  of  this  country  come  to  de- 
cide upon  the  acts  of  their  rulers,  they  wUl 
take  all  these  things  Into  consideration.  But 
that  presents  the  political  aspect  of  the  case, 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  I 
would  only  say,  In  order  to  prevent  misap- 
prehension, that  I  think  it  Is  precisely  In  a 
time  of  vf&i  and  civil  commotion  that  we 
should  double  the  guards  upon  the  Consti- 
tution. In  peaceable  and  quiet  times,  our 
legal  rights  are  In  little  danger  of  being 
overborne;  but  when  the  power  lashes  It- 
self Into  violence  and  rage,  and  goes  surging 
up  against  the  barriers  which  were  made  to 
confine  It,  then  we  need  the  whole  strength 
of  an  unbroken  Constitution  to  st^ve  us  from 
destruction. 

There  has  been  and  will  be  another  quasi- 
political  argument — necessity.  If  the  law  was 
violated  because  It  could  not  be  obeyed,  that 
might  be  an  excuse.  But  no  absolute  com- 
pulsion is  pretended  here.  These  commission- 
ers acted,  at  most,  under  what  they  regarded 
as  a  moral  necessity.  The  choice  was  left  them 
to  obey  the  law  or  disobey  It.  The  disobedi- 
ence was  only  necessary  as  means  to  an  end 
which  they  thought  desirable;  and  now  they 
assert  that  though  these  means  are  unlawful 
and  wrong,  they  are  made  right,  because 
without  them  the  object  could  not  be  ac- 
complished; In  other  words,  the  end  Justifies 
the  means.  There  ycu  have  a  rule  of  conduct 
denotinced  by  aU  law,  human  and  divine,  as 
being  pernicious  in  policy  and  false  In  morals. 

Nothing  that  the  worst  men  ever  pro- 
pounded has  produced  so  much  oppression, 
mlsgovemment,  and  suffering  as  this  pre- 
tense of  state  necessity.  A  great  authority 
calls  it  the  tyrant's  plea;  and  the  common 
honesty  of  all  mankind  has  branded  It  with 
Infamy. 

That  a  necessity  for  violating  the  law  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  excuse  to  the  per- 
petrator, ana  does  not  In  any  legal  sense 
change  the  quality  of  the  act  Itself  in  its 
operation  upon  other  parties,  is  a  proposition 
too  plain  on  original  principles  to  need  the 
aid  of  authority.  I  do  not  see  how  any  man 
is  to  stand  up  and  dispute  it. 

You  have  heard  much,  and  you  will  hear 
more,  concerning  the  natural  and  Inherent 
right  of  the  government  to  defend  Itself  wlth- 
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out  regard  to  law.  This  la  faUadoua.  In  a  des- 
potism the  autocrat  Is  unrestricted  in  the 
means  he  may  use  for  the  defense  of  his  au- 
thority against  the  oppoeltton  of  his  own  sub- 
jects or  others;  and  that  is  what  makes  him 
a  despot.  But  in  a  limited  monarchy  ttM 
prince  must  confine  himself  to  a  legal  defense 
of  his  government.  If  he  goes  beyond  that, 
and  commits  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  he  breaks  the  social  compact,  releases 
his  subjects  from  all  their  obligations  to  him, 
renders  himself  liable  to  be  dragged  to  the 
block  or  driven  Into  exile.  A  violation  of  law 
on  pretense  of  saving  such  a  government  at 
ours  is  not  self-preservation,  but  sxUclde. 

Salus  populi  auprema  lex.  This  is  true;  but 
It  ia  the  safety  of  the  people,  not  the  safety 
of  the  ru2er,  which  Is  the  supreme  law.  The 
maxim  is  revolutionary  and  expresses  simply 
the  right  to  resist  tyranny  without  regard  to 
prescribed  forms.  It  can  never  be  \ued  to 
stretch  the  p>owers  of  government  againtt 
the  people. 
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IN  MEMORY  OP  KEN  HURLEY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  of  my  constituents  recently 
Joined  together  to  form  a  housing  coali- 
tion which  will  work  for  an  end  to  racial 
and  economic  segregation  in  housing. 
These  concerned  citizens  met  earlier  this 
month  in  San  Bernardino,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  our  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
letter  read  at  that  meeting. 

We  all,  I  am  sure,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other have  experienced  the  frustrations 
of  attempting  to  cut  through  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  This  letter  describes  the 
hardship  and  frustration  encountered 
by  one  gallant  individual.  Ken  Hurley, 
who  died  trying  to  make  real  the  dream 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 

The  letter,  written  by  Mrs.  Sue  Ber- 
tel.  reads  as  follows: 

Jtn,T  3, 1973. 

To  THZ   MEXBXES   of  THK  HOTTStNO  COALITION 

After  having  Just  viewed  an  outstanding 
performance  by  many  Americans  In  celebra- 
tion of  the  4th  of  July,  I  felt  this  letter  was  of 
utmost  Importance  to  propose  questions  and 
compare  statements. 

The  songs  were  simg  with  great  feeling 
of  patriotism,  pride  and  allegiance  to  our 
great  country;  but  how  many  of  us  can 
honestly  admit  to  full  truth  In  each  and 
every  line  of  those  songs?  We  can  sing  along 
with  most  of  them,  but  could  we  publicly 
stand  behind  each  and  every  word?  For  In- 
stance, "land  of  the  free" — are  we  completely 
free  or  partlaUy  manipulated?  Another  one, 
"home  sweet  home" — Is  It?  Patriotism  be- 
came somewhat  of  a  dirty  word  to  so  many- 
Is  It  to  you?  I  love  my  coxintr^SAnd  my 
fellow  man.  but  I  cannot  stand  seeing  them 
destroyed.  It  was  difficult  to  relate  my  tears 
of  pride  to  the  tears  shed  earlier  In  the  day 
over  the  death  of  a  close  friend  and  fellow 
member  of  the  coalition,  but  there  Is  a  def- 
inite relation. 

The  sorrow  felt  was  not  because  of  his 
death  totaUy  or  because  of  loss,  but  be- 
cause of  a  feeling  of  faUure.  Total  apathy 
was  generated  towards  this  man  by  so  very 


Biany.  Ken  Hurley  was  a  fighter  for  truth, 
iMpect  and  sincere  love  and  concern  for  his 
fellow  man.  He  had  experienced  the  nor- 
mal everyday  battles  of  life  plus  medical 
problems.  He  was  a  rich  man  in  qslrlt  and 
t  big  man  overflowing  with  faith,  love  and 
kindness.  His  biggest  aim  In  life  was  to  be 
a  good  father  to  his  motherless  children  and 
to  provide  them  with  a  good  home.  He  was 
torn  apart  by  the  problems  facing  himself 
and  his  neighbors  caused  by  the  shoddUy 
constructed   houses   they   had   purchased. 

He  started  his  battle  In  Pebruary  of  1972 
and  to  the  day  he  died,  he  had  not  received 
uiy  sign  of  reetltutloQ.  His  letters  were  un- 
answered, his  complaints  were  Ignored  and 
his  heart  was  heavy  to  think  that  he  had 
failed  his  famUy  and  friends.  The  biueau- 
cratlc  run-around  generated  to  this  man 
tocA  its  toll.  He  had  faith  In  so  many.  He 
knew  there  had  to  be  an  honest  answer  some- 
where and  with  eckch  new  day  be  set  out  to 
find  that  answer. 

Ken  Hurley  died  on  July  the  first,  still 
unanswered.  He  left  his  family  and  friends 
very  little  In  material  Items,  but  he  left 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  a  spirit  of  gallantry 
and  concern. 

He  was  buried  today,  July  3rd.  Nothing 
more  than  a  particle  board  casket  was  he 
laid  to  rest  in,  but  on  top  were  the  many 
flowers  from  friends  and  loved  ones  i)aylng 
their  final  tribute  to  a  brave,  patriotic  loving 
aoul  who  Is  now  In  the  happiest  home  ever. 
EQs  problems  are  over,  but  how  many  more 
like  him  are  there?  How  many  more  must  be 
left  unanswered? 

I  leave  you  with  one  last  thuoght.  Ken 
was  laid  to  res'.  In  a  casket  that  was  much 
better  constructed  than  the  home  he  qient 
the  final  two  yecu^  of  his  life  In.  Our  es- 
teemed president  will  not  be  buried  In  such 
a  manner,  but  of  course  he  owns  a  mansion 
which  was  recently  refurbished  at  the  tax- 
payers' coet  totalling  over  two  million 
dollars. 

The  housing  coalitlcm  can  help  solve  and 
prevent  these  problems  facing  so  many  only 
with  your  help.  Support  it  and  work  with  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  that  Bir.  Hur- 
ley did  not  die  in  vain.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  in  Congress  will  provide  the  support 
that  concerned  citizens  need  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  this  country  at  the 
local  level. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  a  newspaper 
In  my  district,  has  seen  fit  to  praise  the 
housing  coalition  in  an  editorial  which 
ttiey  printed  on  July  13.  Without  objec- 
tion, I  will  place  that  editorial  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
time: 

[Prom  the     San  Bernardino  Sun,  July  13, 
1973] 
Citizens  Do  Get  Involved 

Citizens  of  communities  regularly  come  In 
for  criticism  for  not  getting  "Involved."  Here 
iB  an  exception. 

A  new  "housing  coalition"  has  agreed  to 
qx>naor  a  seminar  on  housing  problems 
which  federal,  state  and  city  (^clals  will  be 
asked  to  attend  next  fall. 

To  be  explMVQ  are  activities  of  real  estate 
operators  and  blockbusters,  deterioration 
and  need  for  re-lntegratlon  of  inner  cities 
*°5_^*  effect  of  transportation  on  hoiising. 

Preliminary  task  forces  wUl  look  Into  these 
neida  as  well  as  gather  information  on  com- 
PWnts  about  poorly  constructed  housing 
tracts. 

The  coalition  has  resulted  from  a  series 
or  meetings  of  the  San  Bernardino  West  Side 
i^mmunlty  Development  Corp.  and  Inland 
weighba  a.  Inc.  Membera  are  directing  their 
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efforts   toward   maintaining   ethnically   and 
economically  balanced  neighborhoocls. 

Citizens  o'  communities  do  get  Involved. 
More  power  to  these. 


FEDERALLY  INSURED  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  KINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people 
are  recommending  that  the  federally  in- 
sured student  loan  program  be  modified 
by  eliminating  the  needs  analysis  on  ap- 
plications submitted  by  students  from 
families  with  income  levels  under 
$15,000. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  requiring  a  needs 
analysis  for  all  borrowers.  Figures  indi- 
cate that  the  nimiber  of  applications  are 
down  this  year  from  last  year  and  this  Is 
used  as  one  argument  in  favor  of  the 
change  back  to  the  old  system. 

The  United  Student  Aid  Funds  Cor- 
poration has  taken  a  position  against  the 
proposed  change  and  I  am  submitting 
the  text  of  its  bulletin  for  printing  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  arguments  presented  therein: 
Btn.LETiN  From  the  UNnxD  Student 
Am  Funds 

CntU  last  year,  guaranteed  loans  were  re- 
garded as  loans  of  convenience.  Any  student 
whose  adjusted  family  Income  was  less  than 
$16,000  a  year  would  have  his  loan  interest 
paid  by  the  government  while  he  was  In 
school. 

United  Student  Aid  Funds  had  Insisted 
that  proof  of  need  was  both  a  moral  and  a 
practical  necessity  for  any  effective  student 
aid  plan.  Without  such  proof,  we  said,  many 
loans  would  be  used  for  non-educational 
purposes.  The  program,  uncontrolled,  would 
grow  to  a  point  where  It  was  more  a  boon- 
doggle than  a  public  service.  In  such  a  cli- 
mate, defaults  would  be  boimd  to  rise,  and 
with  them  the  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
taxpayer.  Eventually  the  lenders  would  either 
put  their  own  restriction  on  guaranteed 
loans,  or  stop  making  the  loans  altogether. 

These  predictions  for  a  time  met  consid- 
erable skepticism,  but  by  1972  they  had 
proved  only  too  accurate.  Congress  at  that 
time  reversed  course,  and  provided  that  a 
student  who  wishes  to  take  out  a  guaranteed 
loan  must  show  that  he  really  needs  the 
money  for  educational  costs  if  he  Is  to  re- 
ceive a  Federal  Interest  subsidy. 

Though  the  needs  test  has  been  in  ef- 
fect only  since  March  1 — surely  an  inade- 
quate trial  period — some  are  exerting  In- 
tense pressure  on  Congress  to  roU  It  hack  be- 
fore recessing  next  month.  They  are  argu- 
ing vigorously  that  a  needs  test  Inhibits  ap- 
plications for  loans,  slows  down  processing, 
and  reduces  loan  volume. 

It  Is  true  that  the  new  regulations  require 
a  more  careful  examination  of  applications, 
and  that  applications  take  longer  to  go 
through  the  pipeline.  This  Is  undoubtedly 
one  reason  for  a  drop  In  loan  volume  from 
March  through  June.  In  addition,  there  were 
delays  in  making  funds  for  other  Federal  aid 
programs  available.  As  a  result  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, many  students  postponed  applymg 
for  loans. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  stu- 
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dents  who  truly  need  the  money  for  college 
are  being  deterred  from  applying  for  It  sim- 
ply because  they  have  to  spell  out  the  need. 
Nor  has  It  been  shown  that  even  the  higher- 
Income  students  are  not  applying.  Indeed, 
our  spot  check  of  representative  schools 
throughout  the  country  shows  only  30.8% 
with  any  drop  at  all  In  locm  volume  over  the 
past  four  months,  while  In  79.2%  the  vol- 
ume is  unchanged  or  rising.  Our  "own  experi- 
ence from  March  1  through  Juiie  30  Indi- 
cates about  a  23  %  drop  In  volume.  Covdd  this 
drop  mean  that  some  of  these  loans  are  sim- 
ply not  needed?  A  former  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators  estl&ates  that  about 
16%  of  the  borrowers  have  been  taking  the 
program  for  a  ride. 

In  the  past  year  Congress  has  made  basic 
changes  In  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
three  times.  Each  change  has  brought  its 
own  confusion  and  delay.  To  change  again 
now  woiild  not  simplify  matters — it  would 
bring  them  close  to  chaos.  If  there  are  In- 
equities In  the  current  needs  test,  then  they 
should  be  corrected  in  due  course,  through 
regxilatlons.  To  discard  a  needed  reform  after 
only  tour  months.  In  favor  of  an  arrange- 
ment that  had  proved  Impractical  over  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years,  would,  we  believe,  be  a 
blunder  for  which  the  guaranteea  ">an  pro- 
gram would  pay  dearly  In  the  years  ahead. 
Officials  from  a  number  of  states — Nevada, 
Delaware,  Alaska,  Maryland,  Maine,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  among  them — have 
Informed  us  that  they  too  oppose  any  legis- 
lative change  at  this  time.  «• 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK 
INTERNS  CAUCUS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
new  group  on  Capitol  Hill  this  summer. 
They  call  themselves  the  Congressional 
Black  InterAs  Caucus.  The  organization 
is  composed  of  about  40  black  students 
from  across  the  country. 

The  Black  Interns  Caucus  was  orga- 
nized to  provide  social  and  political  inter- 
action for  students  who  found  themselves 
a  small,  distinct  minority  of  the  1,200  to 
1,500  other  interns  who  have  converged 
on  the  Hill  this  summer.  In  seeking  a 
more  relevant  alternative  to  the  regiilar 
intern  functions,  the  Black  Interns 
Caucus  has  developed  an  agenda  of  ob- 
jectives which  they  feel  relate  more 
meaningfully  to  them  as  blacks  and  to 
the  black  community.  Included  In  this 
agenda  is  the  development  of  a  commu- 
nications network  whereby  more  black 
and  Spanish-speaking  students  will  learn  ' 
and  possibly  take  advantage  of  the  sum- 
mer internships  offered  on  Cagitol  Hill 
and  throughout  Federal  agencies. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Interns 
Black  Caucus  was  the  cosponsorship  of 
today's  conference  and  luncheon  on  the 
drought  and  famine  in  the  West  African 
area  known  as  the  Sahel.  This  emergency 
conference  and  limcheon  featured  such 
prominent  speakers  as  the  Reverend 
Jesse  Jackson  of  PUSH,  Dr.  Hershelle 
Challenor  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  F. 
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Bradford  Morse,  Undersecretary-General 
of  the  United  States,  and  Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey. 

I  commend  these  young  men  and  wom- 
en for  the  initiative  they  have  taken  in 
the  formation  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Interns  Caucus  and  in  their  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  conference  which  served  as  a 
tool  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
on  the  critical  situation  in  the  Sahel  re- 
gion of  Africa. 

I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  the  Interns 
Black  Caucus  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
more  black  students  to  Washington. 


PROFIT  INCREASES  YOU  WOULD 
NOT  BELIEVE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    ICASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  the  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Record  several  articles  on  the  prob- 
lems and  prospects  of  the  recently  an- 
nounced phase  rv  economic  stabilization 
program.  I  have  also  inserted  an  article 
describing  the  profit  increases  of  several 
major  corporations.  Again,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  a  wage  and  price  con- 
trol policy  that  holds  down  the  wages  of 
working  men  and  women,  but  that  fails 
to  control  prices  and  lets  the  profits  of 
giant  corporations  fly  through  the  roof, 
is  not  only  imfair,  but  cannot  succeed 
in  the  long  run. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a 
summary  of  the  profit  reports  of  major 
American  corporations  on  July  31.  Those 
reports  show  that  the  second  quarter 
profits  of  these  companies  were  31.6  per- 
cent above  their  level  in  the  same  quar- 
ter last  year,  and  that  in  many  indus- 
tries, including  food  retailing,  profits 
had  soared  at  truly  unbelievable  rates. 
I  would  like  to  insert  that  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  would  again  call 
on  the  administration  to  effectively  re- 
strain profit  increases  at  reasonable 
levels,  even  if  this  requires  the  serious 
consideration  of  an  excess  profits  tax. 

The  text  follows : 
Closing  tot  Books — U5.  Iitdtjstbt  Pbofitb 

IN    THE    SXCOND     QTTABTKK    RXGISTERCD    31.6 

Percent  Oain 

One  month  Into  this  year's  second  quarter, 
a  conflict — muted,  but  nonetheless  real — 
began  to  take  shajie  In  the  American  busi- 
ness community.  First  quarter  resvilts  were 
largely  In  and  were  almost  uniformly  fa- 
vorable, leading  many  executives  and  securi- 
ties analysts  to  venture  optimistic  forecasts 
for  the  months  ahead.  But  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  sat  business  economists,  who, 
advising  caution,  predicted  that  year-to- 
year  gains  would  become  progressively  small- 
er throughout  1973. 

On  the  surface.  It  appears  that  the  ex- 
ecutives and  analysts  were  correct.  A  tabu- 
lation by  this  newspaper  of  the  second  quar- 
ter earnings  of  U.S.  corporations  reveals  that 
after- tax  profits  of  601  companies  rose  31.6% 
from  the  like  period  last  year — good  news 
in  Itself,  but  even  more  heartening  when 
omnpared  with  a  similar  first  quarter  survey 
In  which  the  percentage  gain  was  27.8% . 

But  appearances  can  often  be  deceiving, 
and  surveys  can  be  read  from  several  stand- 
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points.  True,  31.6%  Is  higher  than  27.8%, 
but  consider  the  following:  Among  the  in- 
dividual categories  of  the  survey,  the  Na- 
tion's two  largest  industries — autos  and 
steel — showed  smaller  gains  than  were  regis- 
tered in  the  first  quarter.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  rubber-company  category  (a  gain  of 
12%  in  the  second  quarter,  compared  with 
25.6%  In  the  first  quarter),  electrical  equip- 
ment (30.8%  In  the  second  quarter;  47%  In 
the  first  quarter)  and  several  other  important 
sectors   of   the   economy. 

If  It  is  the  classic  case  of  the  same  statisti- 
cal evidence  being  used  to  prove  everyone's 
point,  the  third  quarter  will  probably  pro- 
vide similar  grist  for  the  si^tlstlcians*  mills. 
However,  this  time  around  Phase  4  has  en- 
tered the  picture  and  is  serving  to  temper 
optimism  in  some  areas.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  Is  that  the  outlook  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole  is  mixed;  and  Interviews  with 
executives  and  analysts  throughout  the  cotm- 
try  show  that  ups  and  downs  In  the  coming 
months  wlU  probably  be  far  more  edtnmon 
in  many  industries  than  any  clearcut  trend 
in  either  direction. 

DECLARATION    IN    DETROIT 

Perhaps  the  biggest  case  in  point  is  the 
nation's  auto  Industry.  Despite  record  profits 
for  the  second  quarter,  the  Big  Three  expe- 
rienced a  deceleration  in  terms  of  smaller 
percentage  gains  than  were  registered  in 
the  last  quarter.  General  Motors  Corp.,  for 
example,  posted  a  10%  gain  in  second  quar- 
ter earnings,  less  than  half  its  26.5%  first 
quarter  Increase.  Ford's  profits,  although 
30%  above  the  comparable  quarter  last  year, 
nevertheless  didn't  match  the  42.9%,  first 
quarter  increase.  And  Chrysler's  second 
quarter  earnings  gain  of  69%  was  a  dra- 
matic change  from  its  161%  spurt  In  the 
first  quarter. 

Underlying  this  deceleration  Is  the  fact 
that  auto  production  Is  starting  to  show 
smaller  gains.  First  quarter  output  in  U.S. 
plants,  for  example,  was  up  almost  20%  from 
a  year  earlier  for  the  Industry;  however,  sec- 
ond quarter  output  was  up  only  11.6%.  In- 
deed, Wall  Street's  auto  analysts  say  that 
the  auto  sales  boom  of  recent  months,  when 
measured  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  has 
already  peaked. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  too  soon  to  be  entirely 
pessimistic.  In  the  current  quarter,  for  ex- 
ample, renewed  higher  production  U  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  healthy  profits  for  the  Big 
Three.  In  fact,  some  analysts  are  saying  that 
CM — and  perhaps  Ford — will  reverse  the 
second  quarter  deceleration  of  quarter-by- 
qtiartcr  gains.  The  main  reason  behind  the 
higher  production  is  simple:  The  auto  mak- 
ers want  to  buUd  as  many  1974  models  as 
possible  before  Sept.  14,  when  existing  labor 
contracts  expire. 

As  for  fourth  quarter  profits,  it  is  expected 
that  Phase  4  niles  will  be  a  shot  in  the 
arm — apparently  paving  the  way  for  Initial 
price  Increases  of  about  4%  on  1974  models 
and  subsequent  hikes  to  cover  the  wage  In- 
creases of  new  contracts.  But  the  outlook 
for  the  more  distant  future  is  considerably 
less  attractive  for  the  Industry.  By  most 
counts,  auto  profits  are  expected  to  tumble 
sharply  next  year.  The  Industry  is  bracing 
for  a  modest  decline  In  1974  auto  sales  to 
somewhat  more  than  11  million  foreign  and 
domestic  cars — from  this  year's  anticipated 
record  of  close  to  12  million — but  some  Wall 
Street  analysts  believe  sales  will  be  battered 
by  a  mild  recession  and  will  total  only  about 
10  mllUon  to  10.6  mlUion  cars. 

THX   STEXL    SITUATION 

A  decelerating  trend  is  also  apparent  in 
the  nations  steel  Industry.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter, this  newspaper's  tabulation  for  23  steel 
manufacturers  showed  a  78.3%  gain  over 
the  first  quarter  of  1972.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, however,  the  results  of  the  19  manufac- 
turers Included  in  this  article's  accompany- 
ing tabulation  were  up  only  42.2%  over  the 
second  quarter  of  1972. 
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(This  year's  second  quarter  resulta  dont 
Include  UJ3.  Steel  Corp.  which  is  expected  to 
report  its  earnings  today.  However,  John  P. 
Ingersol  Jr.,  an  analyst  with  A.  d.  Becker  tc 
Co.,  Is  forecasting  earnings  of  "around  11. 46  a 
share"  for  the  VS.  Steel — some  49%  more 
than  last  year's  second  quarter  figure  of  97 
cents  a  share.  In  the  first  quarter,  by  com- 
parison, the  company's  earnings  were  up 
167.6%  over  the  year-earlier  period.) 

Furthermore,  it  seems  likely  that  second 
half  earnings  wlU  be  less  than  those  in  the 
first  six  months.  For  one  thing,  the  Industry 
has  been  experiencing  meager  pro*t  margins, 
which  are  hampering  expansion  plans.  "If  we 
can't  generate  capital  to  meet  the  oncoming 
demands  facing  us  from  our  cvis'tomers  for 
more  steel,  "and  from  the  public  for  environ- 
mental Improvement,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
operating  at  capacity  in  an  unusually  strong 
market,  then  we  shall  be  greatly  hampered 
In  ppoTiding  for  capital  needs  in  the  future," 
says  George  Stlnson,  chairman  of  National 
Vteel  Corp. 

Then,  there  Is  the  related  problem  of  gov- 
ernment price  controls.  Phase  4,  steelmakers 
say,  is  going  to  give  the  industry  far  less  relief 
than  would  have  been  allowed  under  the  old 
Phase  2  rules.  "I  figure  steel  wUl  be  able  to 
get  about  half  of  what  It  can  Justify  on  a  cost 
basis,"  A.  G.  Becker's  Mr.  IngersoU  says. 
What's  more,  any  price  increase  allowed  by 
Phase  4  probably  won't  take  effect  until,  at 
the  earliest,  late  In  the  current  quarter — 
while  a  7%  wage  Increase  goes  into  effect 
tomorrow.  Finally,  months  of  capacity-strain- 
ing operations  have  begun  to  lead  to  absen- 
teelsta  and  equipment  breakdowns. 

But  even  with  all  these  minuses  to  contend 
with,  the  picture  isn't  entirely  gloomy. 
"Everything  you  read  seems  to  Indicate  a 
slowdown  In  the  growth  of  the  economy,  but 
not  a  cessation  of  growth,"  says  Stewart  8. 
Cort,  Bethlehem  Steel's  chairman.  "So  I'd  say 
we're  looking  at  a  very  strong  (steel)  market 
through  the  first  half  of  1974." 

A  summary  of  the  outlook  for  some  other 
major  industries  follows: 

Rubber:  Demand  for  the  Industry's  prod- 
ucts continues  at  record  levels.  Nevertheless, 
rubber  companies  are  currently  in  the  throes 
of  a  cost-price  squeeze  that  will  undoubtedly 
affect  the  current  quarter's  results  and  will 
very  likely  have  lingering  repercxwslons  m 
the  fourth  quarter.  Practically  all  major  pro- 
ducers have  recently  granted  wage  Increases 
and  have  experienced  rising  costs  in  the  areas 
of  raw  materials,  distribution  and  energy.  On 
the  other  hand,  planned  price  increases  of 
5%  to  5.6%  on  most  tires  were  deferred  by 
the  government's  freeze,  and  it  currently  ap- 
pears highly  unlikely  that  such  Increases  wUl 
go  into  effect  before  the  last  few  days  of  this 
quarter. 

Rubber  companies  may  well  get  some  price 
increases  in  the  foxirth  quarter,  but  they 
probably  won't  be  as  large  as  the  5.5%  that 
the  companies  figured  on  under  Phase  3  rules. 
Furthermore,  both  the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters will  be  weighed  against  strong  compa- 
rable periods  last  year.  And,  finally,  the  tire 
companies  realize  that  any  projections  could 
be  thrown  badly  askew  If  there  should  be  s 
strike  in  the  auto  Industry  this  fall. 

Machine  tooU:  As  with  the  rubber  com- 
panies, the  machine-tool  Industry  could  be 
badly  hurt  by  an  automotive  strike.  However, 
barring  such  a  strike,  the  industry's  earn- 
ings in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  are  ex- 
pected to  surpass  those  of  the  comparable 
periods  last  year.  This  Is  largely  because  ship- 
ments in  the  two  quartere  will  be  much 
higher  this  year  than  in  1972.  (The  indus- 
try's backlog  rose  about  60%  during  the  first 
half  and  currently  amounts  to  about  a  year's 
production.) 

The  industry's  pricing  situation  in  the  im- 
mediate future  is  less  favorable  and  wlU  keep 
earnings  lower  th*n  they  would  be  without 
restraints.  Under  Phase  4,  price-increase  ap- 
plications will  be  permitted  only*  where  Justi- 
fied by  cost  increases  since  the  beginning  of 
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tbji  year — meaning  that  any  coat  Increaaea 
Incoired  prior  to  1073  that  haven't  already 
bsen  reflected  in  prices  will  have  to  be  ab- 
loriMd  by  the  producers  imtu  the  end  of 
pbase  4.  Machine-tool  maken  say  this  rule 
■specially  hurts  them. 

Aluminum:  While  Industry  profits  In  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  are  expected  to  be 
significantly  higher  than  In  the  comparable 
periods  last  year,  aluminum  companies  are 
greatly  worried  about  Phase  4  and  are  plead- 
ing hardship  in  seeking  exceptions  from  its 
price-rise  limits.  True,  prices  are  currently 
well  above  those  that  prevailed  a  year  ago; 
but  the  companies  say  that  without  even 
higher  prices  they  won't  be  able  to  expand 
o^Mkcity  to  meet  the  nation's  demand. 

Adding  to  their  argument,  aluminum  com- 
panies say  that  ou^ut  will  be  cut  even  fur- 
ther if  the  industry  is  forced,  as  a  result  of 
Phase  4,  to  close  Inefficient  operations. 

Electrical  equipment:  Electrical  and  elec- 
tronics companies  expect  earnings  growth  to 
oootinue  in  the  third  and  fourth  quartere. 
For  example.  General  Electric  Co.,  which  re- 
ported record  second  quarter  earnings,  ex- 
pects continued  Increases  for  the  duration  of 
the  year.  RCA  Corp.,  which  also  reported  rec- 
ord results  in  the  second  quarter,  is  hopeful 
of  record  earnings  for  the  year.  And  even 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  which  atyplcal- 
ly  registered  only  a  smaU  (1.4%)  earnings 
gain  in  the  second  quarter,  says  that  new 
orders  are  up  substantially  and  that  it  is 
"encouraged"  about  resulte  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Railroads:  Executives  In  the  industry  are 
largely  optimistic  about  the  third  quarter. 
Trafflc  levels  remain  strong,  and  a  previously 
approved  6%  freight-rate  Increase  will  go 
into  effect  Aug.  13  when  the  freeze  expires. 
For  Western  railroads,  grain  traffic  contmues 
at  record  levels,  with  a  record  harvest  com- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  massive  Russian 
grain  exports.  Coal  traffic  is  also  growing 
rapidly,  as  utilities'  demands  expand. 

Everyone  Unt  entirely  happy,  however. 
I/Mils  W.  Menk,  chairman  of  Burlington 
Northern  Inc.,  is  highly  critical  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  what  he 
MM  as  unnecessary  delays  in  acting  on  rate 
boosts.  "Our  disappointing  second  quarter  re- 
sults underscore  the  critical  need  of  the  en- 
tire railroad  industry  for  adequate  rate  in- 
creases and  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  act  more  promptly  in  granting 
Increases.  e^>eclally  in  the  face  of  contlnu- 
aUy  splraUng  wage  cosU,"  Mr.  Menk  says. 
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Chemicals:  The  Industry  has  one  thing  on 
its  collective  mind  at  the  moment:  Phase  4. 
For  while  demand  is  high  and  many  analysts 
are  predicting  that  the  current  momentum 
wUl  continue  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  chemical  companies  and  the  ana- 
lysts who  follow  the  companies'  fortunes  are 
extremely  pessimistic  about  the  effect  of  the 
latest  regulations  on  the  Industry's  activities. 
The  reason  is  that  under  prc^osed  Phase  4 
regulations,  chemical  concerns  can't  raise 
prices  even  on  a  cost-Justified  basis  If  limits 
on  profit  margins  have  been  reached.  And 
these  margin  limits  are  especially  low  for 
the  chemical  companies. 

"In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  Phase  4 
regulations  are  absolutely  inequitable,"  says 
William  S.  Sneath,  president  of  Union  Car- 
bide Corp.  He  adds:  "Our  comments  on  the 
proposed  regulations,  which  we  are  filing  with 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  will,  among  other 
things,  ask  that  this  inequity  lie  eliminated 
in  the  regulations  rather  than  by  exception." 
Says  Arts  P.  Chrlstodoulou,  an  analyst  at 
Blyth  Eastman  DUlon  &  Co.:  "If  a  freeze 
continues  Into  Phase  4,  we  wUl  recommend 
getting  out  of  chemicals  altogether  ...  a 
freeze  will  prevent  the  Industry  frcwn  fin- 
ishing its  recovery  from  the  depressed  period 
of  a  few  years  ago." 

Nonferrous  metals:  The  outlook  Is  mixed. 
Almost  all  companies  In  the  Industry  believe 
that  demand  Is  expected  to  exceed  supply 
In  coming  months;  Indeed,  copper  processora 
are  already  announcing  cutbacks  due  to  a 
shortage  of  scrap  supplies.  "If  export  con- 
trols on  scrap  come  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  see  strong  gains  in  the  third 
quarter  over  the  year -earlier  quarter  for  most 
(capper)  companies,"  says  one  securities 
analyst. 

Pulp  and  paper:  The  industry,  facing  short- 
ages In  almost  every  product  area,  says  it 
needs  to  boost  prtoes  to  afford  expansion. 
"The  paper  industry  must  have  price  relief 
to  offset  cost  Increases,"  says  George  J.  Knee- 
land,  chairman  of  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  And 
Paul  A.  Gorman,  chairman  and  president  of 
International  Paper  Co.,  says,  "We  hope  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  recognizes  the 
gravity  of  the  supply-demand  situation  and 
the  need  to  restore  a  free  competitive  mar- 
ket." 

The  industry's  chief  complaint  about  Phase 
4  Is  that  it  may  tend  to  keep  prices  below 
their  natural  market  levels.  Nevertheless, 
even  with  pricing  uncertainties.  It  Is  expected 
that  paper  companies  wUl  continue  to  »g- 
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later  significant  earnings  increases  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Oil:  After  a  spectacular  surge  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  the  industry's  profits  are  likely 
to  level  somewhat  In  the  third  and  fourth 
periods.  True,  most  oil  companies  look  for 
further  earnings  Increases  In  the  second  half. 
But  the  rates  of  gain  are  expected  to  shrink 
from  the  vigorous  advances  of  the  first  six 
months. 

The  expected  decelerating  rate  of  Increase 
wUl  be  brought  about  by  several  factore.  Ptor 
one  thing,  this  year's  last  half  will  be  ami- 
pared  with  a  last  half  In  1972  that  was  con- 
siderably stronger  than  the  depressed  first 
half  of  that  year.  But  there  are  also  some 
negatives  In  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  including  the  possible  impact  of  oil 
negotiations  In  Libya  and  the  possible  ex- 
panded role  of  the  federal  government  in  the 
Industry's  operations  in  the  UJ5. 

On  the  brighter  side,  some  industry  ob- 
servers suggest  that  a  leveling  in  earnings 
could  be  a  welcome  breather  for  oil  com- 
panies. The  reason:  The  industry's  .-ritics. 
who  maintain  that  major  oU  companies  cre- 
ated fuel  shortages  to  drive  up.  prices  and 
drive  out  smaUer  competltore,  have  been 
iislng  the  companies'  soaring  profits  In  the 
first  half  as  ammunition  for  their  accusa- 
tions. 

Airlines:  The  Industry  Is  largely  appre- 
hensive about  declining  profits  in  the  coming 
months.  Officials  at  Trans  World  Airlines,  for 
example,  last  week  described  the  economic 
condition  of  TWA  and  the  entire  industry  as 
"rapidly  deteriorating."  And  such  concern  is 
shared  by  Morton  Ehrlich,  vice  president  of 
marketing  research  and  planning  for  Eastern 
Airlines.  "The  travel  outlook  for  the  next  18 
months  isnt  encouraging,"  Mr.  Ehrlich  says. 
An  Industry  move  for  a  substantial  general 
fare  increase  is  under  way;  but  even  if  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  approval  is  obtained  with 
unusual  speed,  It  isn't  likely  that  profits  will 
benefit  from  any  fare  increases  before,  at  the 
earliest,  the  fourth  quarter. 


Second  Quaktek  PBorrrs  or  601  Concixns 
Rose  31.6%  FkOM  Level  or  Like  '72  Period 
The  columns  below  show  by  industries 
earnings  reported  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1973  and  those  for  the  like  quarter  of  1972 
with  percentage  changes.  Where  individual 
company  reports  cover  three-month  periods 
other  than  calendar  quarters,  the  nearest 
comparable  periods  have  been  used. 


2d  quarttr  1973    2d  qutrter  1972 


Pefcent 
change 


}J  J  f*'*  "«•(•« $104,056,000  (81,486.000 

17^:;,.     \i-- i 80.421.000  73,919,000 

I  S^  °i  Jni«iuipm«nt l,  399.  778. 000  1,  15I,  671,  000 

»i  S..?S.  "**'"L"?P»'''** 57,293,000  48,013.000 

24  Buildini  mafenals 236.271.000  150,515,000 

3  Buildini  suppliM 200.197.000  121,883,000 

II  Cement  companies 36.074,000  28,632,000 

aChainstofK 86.662,000  54,304,000 

13  Cham  grocers 36.676,000  15.663  000 

75  rh.il  I**"**  "■"•*"---' 49,986.000  38.641,000 

anllZiivV ^ 577,943.000  399,742,000 

1  i?!n,     •"'"*•* 188,414,000  145,404,000 

l«nm.!L"--,u; ♦ 41.890.000  34.031.000 

fi  Si.l^T'*"'"?^.- - 321,268.000  260,502.000 

a  Bectr«lequip-elec1ronK:s 447,234.000  341,935.000 

U  Broad-line  companies 372,356.000  300,525,000 

IS  Specialty  companies 74.878.000  41,410  000 

Farm  equipment 107,543.000  75.462.000 

»  Food  products 266,409,000  229,372,000 
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2d  quarter  1973 


Percent 


24  Mining  and  metals $319,142,000 

6  Aluminum  companies 79,005.000 

18  Copper  and  other  metals. 240, 137,000 

10  Office  equipment 481.613  000 

24  Petroleum  products 1,982,291,000 

11  Publishing  companies 41,232  000 

18  Pulp  and  paper  products 316,794,000 

13  Railway  equipment 56,342  000 

9  Rubtxr  companies 147.941,000 

19  Steel  manufacturers... 236,664  000 

10  Textiles 54,372.000 

6  Tobaccos  143.918,000 

31  Tools  and  iDKhinery 125.990,000 

139  Other  industrials 1,236,748,000 

Total  550  industrial  compames 9, 058. 229, 000 

«  Kfi'^^**' 160,296,000 

36  Utilities 503,943,000 

Total  601  concerns 9,722,468,000 


2d  quarter  1972 

change 

$202.  768. 000 

+57.4 

S3  666.000 

+47.2 

149.102,000 

+61.1 

409.408.000 

+17.6 

1.322,657,000 

+49.9 

30,846,000 

+317 

159. 606, 000 

+98.5 

39,  209, 000 

+43.7 

132,129.000 

+12.0 

166,431,000 

+42.2 

32. 603,  000 

+66.8 

130,192.000 

+10.5 

95,789,000 

+31.5 

1,002.093,000 

+23.4 

6.  770, 087, 000 
155,215,000 
462,932.000 


+33.8 
+3.3 
+«.9 


7,388,234.000 


+31.6 


THE  POROOTTEN  ELDERLY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or   NEW    TOKK 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
wllars  are  spent  annually  on  piograms 


intended  to  help  the  elderly.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, however,  that  while  considerable 
amounts  are  allocated  for  worthwhile 
programs,  much  of  the  money  is  misdi- 
rected. Indeed,  we  could  provide  more 
personal  care  In  some  programs  for  much 
less  money,  while  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing comfort  to  some  of  the  most  helpless 
people  in  our  society— the  forgotten 
elderly. 


Old  age  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
desperate  loneliness  and  It  is  to  this  that 
the  Congress  should  address  Itself.  There 
is  an  enormous  need  to  provide  suitable 
housing  accommodations  for  the  elderly 
which  would  run  the  gamut  from  average 
apartments  with  homemaker  services  to 
nursing  homes  for  the  chronically  111. 

A  splendid  article  on  this  subject  which 
I  urge  our  colleagues  to  read,  was  written 
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by  Howard  Blum  of  the  Village  Voice. 
Through  his  visits  to  nursing  homes  and 
his  conversations  with  the  residents  and 
their  caseworkers,  a  tale  of  blank  walls, 
listless  people  and  utter  despondency  ts 
revealed  as  the  author  relates  the  often 
anguishing  indignities  exi>erienced  by 
the  aged. 

The  article  follows : 
Nursing  Homx  Patixnts:   "A  Simiuuitt  to 
POW's" 
(By  Howard  Blum) 

Four  men  sit  In  a  basement  room.  One's 
eyes  are  cloced.  Another  rests  his  head  on 
a  cane.  Two  Just  look  straight  at  the  wall 
and  the  machine.  The  wall  Is  a  dull,  bleached 
green.  A  soda  machine  Is  flat  against  the 
wall.  That  Is  all  there  Is  to  stare  at  in  this 
tight,  hot  room.  The  four  men  sit  In  the 
room,  silent,  never  talking.  Two  watch  the 
machine.  Two  no  longer  even  care  that  much. 

It  is  a  summer  afternoon  In  a  city  nursing 
home.  These  men  pay  over  $1000  a  month  to 
sit  and  watch  a  soda  machine,  the  money 
coming  from  Medicare.  Once  they  have  been 
admitted  to  the  nursing  home,  they  know 
they  will  never  be  relased.  There  Is  no  escape, 
but  to  die.  All  they  can  do  Is  watch  the  soda 
machine  and  wonder  how  much  longer,  how 
much  longer  before  they  die. 

There  are  almost  one  million  elderly  In 
New  York  City,  a  population  that  Is  expected 
to  rise  to  1.3  mUUon  by  1980.  About  half  of 
the  elderly  In  this  city  have  Incomes  under 
$3,000;  one-third  of  the  population  has  In- 
comes under  $2,000.  Four  per  cent  or  approxi- 
mately 38,056  of  New  York's  elderly  are  cur- 
rently living  m  Institutional  care  facilities.  It 
is  estimated  that  18,000  elderly  are  in  nursing 
homes.  And  it  is  also  estimated  that  nearly 
40  per  cent  of  those  people  in  nursing  homes. 
7200  people,  simply  do  not  belong  there. 

New  York  City's  Human  Resources  Admin- 
istration has  a  tacit  policy  of  trying  to  dump 
whomever  they  can  Into  nursing  homes.  A 
Project  Management  consultant  study  of  652 
nursing  heme  placements  made  exclusively 
avaUable  to  The  Voice  revealed  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "Out  of  the  662,  40  per  cent  or  221 
persons  were  appropriately  placed  in  nursing 
homes;  18  per  cent  or  97  persons  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  placed  In  chronic 
care  facilities;  13  per  cent  or  73  persons 
should  have  been  placed  at  home  with  their 
family;  12  per  cent  or  68  persons  should  be 
In  home  health  care;  nine  per  cent  or  46  per- 
sons in  foster  homes;  five  per  cent  or  29  per- 
sons in  extended  care;  two  per  cent  or  12 
persons  in  termmal  care;  and  one  per  cent 
or  six  persons  In  rehabilitation." 

Welfare  caseworkers  stated  that  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  put  the  sick  of  all  ages  in 
nursing  homes.  There  have  been  numerous 
attempts  to  put  wounded  Vietnam  veterans 
in  nursing  homes.  And  all  the  paper  work 
was  completed  to  admit  a  two-year-old  men- 
tally retarded  girl  to  a  nursing  home  before 
a  social  worker  protested. 

New  York  City  has  this  blanket  policy  of 
sending  people  off  to  nursing  homes,  for- 
getting them  untu  they  die.  a  bed  is  emptied, 
and  the  cycle  can  be  repeated,  for  one  simple 
reason-  there  are  Just  not  sufficient  alterna- 
tive services.  City  health  services  are  arranged 
so  that  It  is  more  convenient  to  send  the  pa- 
tient to  the  services,  rather  than  the  services 
to  the  patient.  This  is  not  only  a  cruel,  but 
a  costly  policy.  If  a  patient  does  not  require 
constant  geriatric  medical  treatment,  be 
should  not  be  placed  In  a  nursing  home. 

The  present  city  poUcy  of  nxirslng  home 
placement  Is  not  only  socially  malignant,  but 
also  unnecessarily  costly.  Consider  the  com- 
parative costs:  Nursing  homes  cost  at  least 
tl.OOO  a  month.  Proprietary  homes  cost  9366 
a  month.  Footer  homes  cost  $247  a  month. 
For  eight  hours  of  homemaker  services,  five 
days  a  week,  the  cost  is  $666  a  month.  A  home 
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attendant  for  the  same  time  period  costs  $360 
a  month.  A  single  room  efficiency  apartment 
in  a  congregate  living  facility  such  as  Klttay 
House  In  the  Bronx  rents  for  $307.60  a  month. 
A  cost/beneflt  analysis  merely  in  terms  of 
dollars  spent  makes  nursing  homes  a  rather 
unattractive  Investment  for  federal  dollars. 

But  worse  than  the  dollars  spent  are  the 
lives  spent,  wasted  m  nursing  homes,  wasted 
waiting  to  die.  A  study  of  76  nursing  homes 
by  the  United  Hospital  Fund  found  the  major 
characteristics  of  the  patients  to  be  "apathy: 
withdrawal;  isolation;  loss  of  motivation; 
confusion  and  disorientation;  depression  and 
regression."  The  report  continues;  "We  found 
a  striking  similarity  to  the  behavior  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  nursing  home  patients,  both 
of  which  groups  were  aware  of  their  own 
helplessness,  progressive  decline,  and  possible 
death." 

After  tour  tog  nursing  homes  to  this  city 
and  talktog  with  many  caseworkers,  I  find 
this  comparison  to  prisoners  of  war  more 
than  Just  metaphorical.  Once  a  doctor  has 
admitted  a  patient  to  a  nursing  home,  there 
Is  virtually  no  way  out.  Patients  lnter\'lewed 
aald  they  had  never  been  outside.  Just  out- 
side sitting  in  the  street,  for  as  long  as  two 
or  three  years.  There  Is  no  permanent  release 
from  a  nursing  home  except  death.  Only  a 
doctor  can  discharge  a  patient,  and  this  is 
rarely  done. 

A  patient  cannot  leave  on  his  volition. 
And,  as  socUl  workers  suggest,  why  should  a 
doctor  release  a  patient  If  he  Is  recelvtog 
Medicare  payments  for  "examtotog"  this 
patient.  One  caseworker  cited  a  doctor  who 
had  not  visited  a  patient  with  a  heart  condi- 
tion for  over  a  year,  all  the  time  collecttog 
Medicare  fees.  Another  mentioned  the  com- 
mon practice  of  a  doctor  runntog  through  a 
nursing  home,  seeing  20  patients  in  20  min- 
utes, and  then  collecttog  20  full  Medicare  fees 
from  the  government.  Part  of  the  problem 
occurs  because  many  doctors  own  nurstog 
homes  and  it  U  to  their  economic  toterest 
to  keep  their  beds  filled.  Also,  doctors  evalu- 
ate the  standards  of  nurstog  homes,  some- 
times motivated  more  by  professional  friend- 
ships than  the  Htppocratlc  Oath. 

Caseworker  after  caseworker  Interviewed 
tovarUbly  described  the  attendants  to  nurs- 
ing homes  as  "Gestapo  guards  •  A  few  of  the 
tocldents  related :  a  67-year-old  woman,  who 
whUe  taking  a  bath  accidentally  splashed 
an  aide,  was  beaten  black  and  blue;  a  66- 
year-old  woman  was  lifted  from  her  wheel 
chair  by  an  angered  aide  and  thrown  agatost 
a  waU;  a  67-year-old  man.  strapped  to  his 
wheel  chair,  the  wheel  chair  shoved  agatost 
a  bivnlng  radutor  for  punishment  (the  pa- 
tient sufTered  third-degree  bums;  the  aide 
was  dismissed). 

Caseworkers  also  taslst  that  nurstog  homes 
frequently  steal  personal  funds  from  the  pa- 
tients. Medicare  gives  each  patient  $24.60  a 
month  for  personal  expenses.  In  many  nurs- 
ing homes,  however,  this  money  Is  auto- 
matically deposited  Into  "a  personal  account" 
In  the  patient's  name.  The  money  can  only 
be  withdrawn  If  the  patient  approaches  the 
bookkeeper  and  signs  a  withdrawal  slip. 
Often,  the  patient  Is  never  Informed  of  these 
deposits  and  the  money  "disappears."  Or 
when  the  patient  tries  to  make  a  withdrawal, 
he  is  told  the  money  has  been  spent. 

A  caseworker  tells  of  a  70-year-old  man  to 
tears,  literally  crying  for  a  cigarette.  An  at- 
tendant Informed  th©  caseworker  the  patient 
could  not  smoke  because  "he  couldn't  afford 
It.  He  can  cry  all  he  want,  but  he  can't  afford 
to  buy  cigarettes."  The  caseworker,  however, 
questioned  the  nursing  home's  bookkeeper! 
After  a  little  questioning,  the  bookkeeper 
"discovered"  eight  months  of  personal  Medi- 
care payments  on  deposit.  A  70-year-old  man 
was  Anally  allowed  to  buy  a  carton  of 
cigarettes. 

By  dumping  people  In  nursing  homes,  by 
allowing  nursing  homes  to  b«  run  without 
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constant  supervision  and  medical  standards, 
this  city  has  done  worse  than  simply  killing 
thousands  of  its  elderly :  It  has  forced  them  to 
experience  death,  to  experience  and  antici- 
pate death  day  after  day.  For  these  elderly 
there  Is  no  escape,  but  to  die. 


AMNESTY — THE       PEOPLE       SPEAK 
WITH   MANY   VOICES 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MAsaacHusjrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war 
in  Indochina  winds  down,  with  the  end 
to  bombing  In  Cambodia  hopefully  no 
more  than  2  weeks  away,  there  is  an  issue 
of  intensely  emotional  content  which 
will  remain  with  us  for  some  time.  I  refer 
to  the  question  of  amnesty  for  the  young 
men  who.  in  one  way  or  another,  avoided 
military  service  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, and  who  left  or  stayed  away  from 
the  United  States  to  avoid  prosecution. 

Like  all  my  colleagues.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  mall  from  my  constitu- 
ents on  tills  issue.  They  express  them- 
selves strongly,  and  show  the  deepest 
moral  convictions  concerning  amnesty. 
And  they  represent  every  shade  of 
opinion,  from  those  who  believe  the  con- 
flict was  so  morally  wrong  that  those 
who  refused  to  participate  should  be 
honored,  to  those  who  believe  no  duty  is 
higher  than  following  the  orders  of  the 
commander  in  chief  in  time  of  war,  and 
that  this  duty  must  be  reinforced  by  the 
punishment  of  those  who  evade  it. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  examples 
from  my  file  of  these  letters: 

From  Orleans,  on  Cape  Cod,  came  the 
following: 

No  atonesty  for  deserters.  Please  do  not 
support  general  amnesty  for  deserters,  draft- 
dodgers  and  cowards  or  pseudo  conscientious 
objectors.  Let  each  case  be  decided  on  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  some  todlvlduals  may 
deserve  amnesty.  Do  not  dishonor  the  vet- 
erans who  were  brave  enough  to  fight,  and 
who  were  wounded  or  kUled  in  battle.  Thoae 
who  evaded  their  lawful  responsibilities 
should  face  trial  and  Judgment  according 
to  law. 

A  couple  in  New  Bedford  wrote : 

We  are  in  favor  of  total  amnesty  for  all 
American  boys  who  refused  to  take  any  part 
of  the  Viet  Nam  undeclared  war.  We  want 
you  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  bring 
about  this  total  amnesty  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  object  to  Nixon's  and  Agnew's  bitterness 
on  this  issue. 

A  woman  In  Hingham  objected  to 
anmesty  for  "deserters  and  conscientious 
objectors"  on  the  grounds  that  we  have 
gone  too  far  In  the  direction  of  a  permis- 
sive society.  She  wrote: 

It  would  be  a  further  lowering  of  America's 
standards  to  grant  amnesty  to  avowed  ob- 
jectors to  the  activities  of  the  United  SUtes 
when  we  expected  everyone  of  the  young 
men  to  accept  some  responsibility,  regardless 
of  their  personal  feelings.  We  have  made  it 
too  easy  to  get  out  of  all  responslbUlty.  In  s 
country  which  should  have  been  instilling 
pride  and  love  of  the  things  for  wtilch  this 
country  was  founded,  we  have  fostered  self- 
interpretation  with  little  or  no  deep  guid- 
ance, seemingly  Uktog  pride  to  seeing  bow 
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dlffertnt  our  chUdren  could  be.  .  .  I  know 
the  young  people  have  the  wrong  pattern  set, 
but  granting  amnesty  is  compounding  such 
wrong  patterns  and  practices.  Why  should 
my  son  have  been  expected  to  help  and  some- 
one else's  son  be  free  to  say,  I  ran  and  sat 
It  out — you  were  dumb  to  have  shells  zoom- 
ing around  you?" 

A  woman  in  Centervllle,  on  Cape  Cod. 
wrote  me  that: 

The  accusation  that  these  young  men 
have  broken  a  law,  therefore  they  must  be 
punished  eternally.  Is  not  convincing.  Break 
what  law?  They  have  chosen  to  fulfill  the 
higher  moral  and  spiritual  laws  that  under- 
glrd  any  society,  though  It  means  unpopular- 
ity In  breaking  a  military  man-made  law 
that  requires  men  to  break  all  of  God's  laws. 
Their  punishment  has  been  rejection,  ban- 
ishment, condemnation,  separation.  Job  and 
financial  insecurity  .  .  .  Let's  bring  them 
home — those  who  stlU  have  enough  faith  In 
America  to  want  to  oome  home.  We  need 
them  to  show  us  the  way  back  to  new  dedi- 
cations and  old  foundations.  To  talk  of  forc- 
ing them  to  give  alternate  service  is  to  put 
on  an  imacceptable  condition.  For  they  have 
given  major  service  to  all  of  us  to  daring  to 
do  what  they  have  done.  It  Is  tragic  beyond 
description  that  we  let  military  service  be 
the  ultimate  to  patriotism.  Patriotism  has 
many  ways  of  being  reveeJed.  Let  us  honor 
all  of  them.  It's  time  for  rejoicing — that  the 
POW's  are  home — even  though  tragically 
late.  Let  us  now  seek  anmesty  for  all  the 
Prisoners  of  Peace — with  honor  and  appre- 
ciation and  dlsttoctlon. 

A  woman  in  Chatham  who  had 
watched  the  presentation  of  the  anmesty 
issue  on  the  television  program,  '*The 
Advocates."  wrote  me: 

I  feel  strongly  against  admitting  these 
deserters  back  into  our  country  without  hav- 
ing to  serve  their  country  m  some  capacity. 
Why  not  make  It  an  obligation  to  them  to 
serve  as  an  orderly  to  a  Veterans  Hospital  to 
help  the  sick  and  wounded?  Let  them  see 
what  It's  like  to  be  wounded  or  maimed  for 
life  .  .  .  In  other  words,  1  believe  they  should 
be  allowed  to  return,  but  not  without  some 
penalty.  I  hope  and  pray  you  will  see  It  as 
I  do.  I'm  a  woman  76  years  old,  and  have 
had  men  to  my  family  serve  to  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  am  proud  that  they  served 
their  country. 

From  nearby  North  Chatham  I  re- 
ceived the  following  comments: 

My  husband  and  I  are  very  much  opposed 
to  granting  amnesty  to  this  country's  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  from  military  service. 
Oranting  amnesty  at  this  time  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  the  persons  who  served  as 
their  country  needed  them.  In  any  event, 
these  cases  should  be  Judged  on  tadlvldual 
cases,  not  with  blanket  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  women  of 
my  district  have  not  made  amnesty  an 
easy  subject  for  me  to  address,  because 
their  feelings  run  so  high  and  are  so 
diverse.  After  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem for  some  time.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  qualified  form  of  am- 
nesty, with  close  attention  to  the  facts 
of  each  individual  case,  would  in  due 
wuffse  be  the  best  solution.  As  I  have 
been  telling  my  constituents  who  express 
their  concern: 

I  believe  that  we  must  not.  as  a  nation, 
do  anythtog  that  would  Imply  that  all  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  served  their 
country,  and  the  millions  more  who  suffered 
P«w)nal  anxiety  and  loss  at  home,  were 
wrong.  Whatever  we.   aa   individuals,   may 
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think  of  the  national  policy  which  got  va 
into  and  kept  us  to  the  war  so  long,  we  must 
honor  those  who  fought  to  our  services,  and 
especially  those  who  died  or  were  disabled 
under  orders. 

Those  who  chose  not  to  serve  are  entitled 
to  have  their  cases  reviewed  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  and  to  be  given,  to  the  words  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States, 
"an  opportunity  to  .  .  .  show  their  respon- 
sibility for  their  conduct  and  to  be  ready  to 
serve  in  other  ways  to  show  that  they  are 
stocere  objectors."  I  believe  It  would  be  rea- 
sonable In  moet  cases  to  require  that  they 
fulflU  their  service  obligations— either  to 
active  military  duty  or,  as  our  law  currently 
provides  for  conscientious  objectors,  to  al- 
ternative civilian  service. 

This  Is.  SM  you  know,  an  extremely  emo- 
tional Issue,  as  was  American  tovolvement 
to  the  war  itself.  Our  country  badly  needs 
reunlttog  and  healing — not  further  divisive- 
ness.  ThU  approach  represents,  I  believe, 
our  best  chance. 


\ 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  GUY  NICHOLS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    ICASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
somewhat  ironic  that,  after  many  years 
of  strongly  voiced  opposition  to  the  ac- 
tivities and  conduct  of  the  private  utility 
industry.  I  should  be  Inserting  an  article 
about  the  president  of  the  largest  private 
utility  in  Massachusetts,  Guy  Nichols. 
However,  during  the  course  of  our  ad- 
versary relationship,  I  have  developed  a 
healthy  respect  for  his  intelligence  and 
executive  capabilities. 

At  the  risk  of  underming  Guy's  credi- 
bility with  some  of  his  colle?gues  in  the 
Industry.  I  am  going  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  Boston  Globe  article  on  Guy's 
views  and  typical  working  day.  The  arti- 
cle will  make  clear  why  New  England 
Electric,  under  Guy's  leadership,  is  cur- 
rently the  smooth-nmning  and  finally 
secure  Institution  that  It  is. 

The  Boston  Globe  article  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Globe.  July  8, 19731 
New  ENciAiro  ELxcraic  Hkao  Wobrieo  About 
New  Push  poa  Coal 
(By  Laurence  ColUns) 
In  recent  months  Guy  W.  Nichols,  presi- 
dent of  New  England  Electric  System,  has 
seen  one-flfth  of  his  working  time  evolve 
into  what  he  csdls  his  "fuel  day." 

"We  have  three  big  areas  of  expense — peo- 
ple, the  cost  of  money  and  fuel — and  the  one 
that  has  been  having  the  most  dramatic 
swings  of  late  Is  fuel.  It's  the  one  area  where 
I  take  the  most  direct  Interest,"  Nichols  said 
in  a  Globe  Interview. 

An  hour  before,  Nichols  had  arrived  at 
Logan  Airport  after  a  two-day  business  trip 
to  Washington,  D.C.  where,  as  he  put  It,  he 
had  received  "a  bit  of  a  scare."  while  attend- 
ing a  conference  of  the  National  Coal  Assn. 
"One  of  the  speakers  was  Interior  Sec. 
Rogers  Morton.  He's  a  native  of  Kentucky,  so 
obviously  he  has  a  very  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
for  coal.  During  ills  talk  he  raised  the  pos- 
slblUty  of  legislation  that  would  require  the 
use  of  cosOs  by  utilities,"  said  Nichols. 

Since  all  of  New  England  Electric  System's 
foasll-fueled  generating  plants  are  now  fueled 
by  Imported  residual  oil,  the  passage  of  such 


legislation  would  have  a  slgniflcant  impact 
on  the  operations  of  the  Westboro-based 
utUlty. 

The  specter  of  such  a  law,  however  remote 
the  implementation,  was  enough  to  prompt 
Nichols  to  call  a  meeting  of  bis  "fuel  com- 
mittee" on  the  afternoon  he^  arrived  back  in 
Boston. 

Seated  around  a  20-foot  long  conference 
table,  six  executives,  pads  and  pencils  be- 
fore them,  were  almost  abruptly  informed 
by  Nichols  of  his  latest  concern  regarding 
fuel. 

"We  run  the  risk  of  being  forced  back  toto 
the  use  of  coal.  It's  not  an  overnight  likeli- 
hood, of  course,  but  it's  somethtog  to  thtok 
about."  Nichols  declared. 

Nichols  then  directed  one  of  the  executives 
to  prepare  a  report  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  such  legislation  would  be  passed. 
"Ftod  out  where  we  would  get  the  coal, 
what  the  transportation  situation  would  be, 
and  how  much  would  It  cost  the  customer  " 
said  NlcboU. 

"Walt  a  minute."  another  executive  inter- 
jected. "What  about  the  environmental 
situation:  Did  Morton  consider  this?" 

Another  executive  looked  up  from  his  pad 
and  said:  "Accordtog  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  there  are  sulphur  clean- 
ing devices  right  now.  .  ." 

Another  committee  member:  "I've  been 
looking  at  this  avaUabUlty  of  coal  issue,  but 
only  to  the  case  of  a  national  crisis.  I  can't 
conceive  of  any  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire us  to  burn  coal  In  light  of  the  environ- 
mental situation." 

Nichols:  "I'm  Impressed  With  the  band- 
wagon already  moving  to  do  somethtog  for 
the  coal  todustry  ...  In  any  evint.  we 
should  develop  a  company  position  on  the 
matter,  look  toto  the  New  England  posi- 
tion .  .  ." 

There  was  no  small  talk.  Once  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meettog  had  been  concluded — 
It  took  no  more  than  16  minutes — Nichols 
thanked  the  committee  and  Unmedlately 
headed  down  the  hall  of  the  starkly  modern 
headquarters  bulldtog  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  Robert  P.  Krause. 

The  head  of  a  local  educational  institu- 
tion had  dropped  by  to  talk  about  a  com- 
pany contribution.  "That  meettog  lasted 
another  IS  mtoutes  and  Nichols  was  agato 
on  his  way.  ^ 

It  had  been  like  that  since  his  arrival  at 
Logan.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  consented 
to  an  all-day  interview  by  this  reporter,  a 
foUow-the-leader  act  that  revealed  conclu- 
sively that  a  corporate  chief  executive's  work 
Is  not  all  done  by  a  battery  of  computers. 
Nichols  starts  each  work  day  at  7:30 
ajn.  when  he  is  picked  up  at  his  Needham 
home  by  Walter  LaShoto.  a  New  England 
Electric  chauffeur  who  drives  both  Nichols 
and  Krause  on  their  appointed  rounds -to  a 
1972  gray  Lincoln  Conttoental  sedan. 

Although  the  car  is  impressive  enough  to 
a  Volkswagen  driver.  LaShoto.  a  Massachu- 
setts state  trooper  for  years,  observed: 

"The  company  used  to  have  a  big  Caddie 
llmo,  but  Mr.  Nichols  preferred  something  a 
bit  less  pretentlotis." 

For  Nichols  the  car  Is  as  much  an  office 
as  It  Is  a  means  of  transportation.  No  sooner 
does  he  hop  into  the  rear  seat  than  he  pops 
open  his  briefcase  and  begins  revlewtog  com- 
pany reports  and  memos,  maktog  a  note  here 
or  there,  and  discarding  needless  papers  by 
casually  dropping  them  on  the  floor. 

"Everytlme  Walter  takes  me  somewhere 
there'll  be  a  pUe  of  papers  left  on  the  floor. 
He  gets  rid  of  them.  Pretty  fancy  waste- 
basket,"  says  Nichols. 

While  driving  from  Logan  to  Westboro 
Nichols  rumtoated  on  his  stay  to  Washing- 
ton: 

"Very  Interesting  place  with  Brezhnev 
there.  Hammer  and  sickle  flags  all  over  the 
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place.   Fascinating.  Olves  them  a  breather 
from  the  other  thing." 

The  other  thing  Is,  of  course,  Watergate. 

"Watergate  Is  affecting  everything,  politics, 
economy,  bxislness,  every  aspect  of  American 
life.  It's  foolish  to  say  that  It  Isnt." 

The  International  scene,  economic  con- 
trols, sulhjects  that  need  "a  lot  of  skill  and 
attention,"  dont  seem  to  be  getting  It, 
Nichols  asserts. 

"Overall,  I  don't  think  the  economy  Is  far- 
ing too  well.  Controls  may  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  you're 
going  to  have  controls  you  either  have  to 
make  them  total  or  else  leave  them  alone, 
leave'  It  all  up  to  supply  and  demand.  I  re- 
call Paul  Mccracken,  who  used  to  be  head 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  saying 
that  controls  were  initiated  because  the  pub- 
lic almost  expected  something  to  be  done. 
The  Administration  was  forced  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Nichols,  a  trim,  compact  man  with  a  gray- 
ing crewcut,  speaks  quietly.  In  a  near  mono- 
tone, occasionally  glancing  at  bis  papers, 
still  taking  notes,  circling,  underscoring,  or 
dropping  a  paper  on  the  floor. 

"I  have  to  admit,  our  company  fared 
pretty  badly  In  Phase  1.  We  bad  rate  hikes 
scheduled  for  Aug.  16.  On  Aug.  14  (the  day 
President  Nixon  announced  the  Initial  90- 
day  freeze),  we  realized  we'd  been  hit. 

"We  got  through  that  one  all  right.  But 
now.  In  this  60-day  freeze,  the  three  biggest 
factors  on  our  balance  sheet — wages.  Interest 
and  oil  Import  costs — are  not  controlled." 

New  England  Electric  System  Is  a  utnity 
holding  company  serving  more  than  3  mil- 
lion customers  In  three  states — Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
company's  subsidiaries  Include  Massachu- 
setts laectrlc,  Narragansett  Electric  and 
Granite  State  Electric  and  the  New  England 
Power  Co.,  a  wholesale  power  distribution 
outfit.  The  company  also  operated  several 
gas  firms  In  the  New  England  area  but  was 
ordered  to  divest  them  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. New  England  Electric  employs  some 
8,000  persons.  And  Nichols  Is  the  boss. 

Bom  In  Mallet's  Bay,  Vt.,  Nichols  attended 
high  school  In  Biirllngton  and  In  1942  en- 
rolled In  the  University  of  Vermont.  In  June 
of  1944,  he  Joined  the  US  Army  where  for  two 
years  he  served  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Within  a  week  after  his  discharge  he  was 
back  at  the  university  where  he  received 
his  BS  degree  In  ctvU  engineering  in  1947. 
He  Joined  New  England  Electric  System  that 
same  year,  rising  through  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions until  he  became  president  In  1970.  Last 
year  he  was  named  chief  executive  officer. 

His  formal  education  continued,  however, 
with  a  number  of  courses  In  industrial  rela- 
tions at  Holy  Cross  In  Worcester,  and  In- 
dustrial management  studies  at  the  Worces- 
ter Polytechnical  Institute.  In  1960,  he  took 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  company 
to  obtain  a  master's  degree  In  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

"That  MIT  experience  was  valuable  In 
many  ways,"  Nichols  said.  "It  was  the  Sloan 
program  and  I  really  had  my  doubts  whether 
I  could  get  back  Into  the  classroom  grind 
after  being  away  from  It  for  so  long.  But 
you  learn  to  adapt.  You're  In  trouble  If  you 
don't." 

Nichols  had  an  even  more  critical  experi- 
ence of  adapiting.  That  was  the  year  a  dev- 
astating tornado  struck  Worcester,  killing 
90  persons  and  causing  some  $60  million 
worth  of  damage. 

"Ttxat  was  really  an  education,"  says  Nich- 
ols, "becaxise  \n  any  disaster  you're  Im- 
mediately required  to  change,  your  whole 
organization,  your  entire  way  of  doing  tbings. 
For  example  on  the  morning  of  June  9,  we 
four  line  crews  out.  On  June  11.  there 

Ire  61  of  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aside  from  the  horror  of  that  event,  Nichols 
recalls  most  vividly  the  co-operation  which 
It  spawned. 

"We  got  fantastic  help  from  everybody.  Just 
everybody.  It  was  really  an  Inspiring  thing 
to  see." 

Talk  leisure  time  to  Nichols  and  you  have 
to  talk  sailboats.  Growing  up  on  Vermont's 
Lake  Champlaln  be  learned  to  sail  early  and 
today  it  Is  his  chief  diversion.  He  maintains 
a  35-foot  Pearson  sloop  in  Wickford,  RJ. 

"It's  close  to  being  the  only  outside  activity 
I  have,"  be  says.  "I  did  ski  quite  a  lot  at  one 
time,  but  lately  I  get  up  there  only  a  few 
days  a  wmter.  Up  until  eight  years  ago  we 
had  a  place  In  Vermont,  Just  below  Stigar 
Bush." 

Aside  from  newspapers  and  magazines, 
Nichols'  reading  is  pretty  much  restricted  to 
business-oriented  materials  these  days,  al- 
though his  conversation  is  not  without  Its 
literary  allusions  (On  the  state  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington:  "Remember  Kafka? 
That's  the  way  it  Is  in  that  town  theae 
days.") 

Nichols  and  his  wife,  Shirley,  have  three 
daughters:  Pamela,  26,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  now  a  teacher;  Gail,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  who  is  now  work- 
ing for  the  Needbam  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department:  and  Sally,  19,  who  Just  com- 
pleted her  freshman  year  at  Boston's  Oar- 
land  Junior  College. 

"After  many  years  I  think  I've  learned  the 
art  of  living  in  an  all-women  household," 
says  Nichols.  "Actually  I've  enjoyed  it.  My 
only  regret  Is  with  my  traveling  or  theirs 
we're  seldom  all  together  these  days." 

Virtually  all  of  Nichols'  traveling  these 
days  is  connected  with  what  he  calls  his 
"search  for  oil,"  a  search  that  has  taken  him 
to  the  Mideast  and  South  America.  On  two  of 
these  trips  be  has  been  in  London  when  the 
full  force  of  the  expression  "energy  crisis"  was 
Impressed  upon  him. 

"I  must  be  a  Jinx  or  something.  On  one  trip 
they  were  having  a  nationwide  coal  strike 
and  electricity  was  being  rationed.  The  last 
time  I  was  there  it  was  gas. 

"Now  no  system  is  perfect.  A  lot  of  people 
have  a  lot  of  legitimate  complaints  to  make 
about  our  system.  But  I  think  It's  safe  to 
say  that  overall  this  country's  system  pro- 
vides the  best  power  network  in  the  world." 
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STRIPPINO  DOWN  THE  STRIPED 
PANTS  SET 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  decided,  wisely,  in  my 
view,  to  retain  a  law  for  penalizing  for- 
eign nations  that  molest  our  fishing  fleet. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  House  re- 
jected arguments  that  tough  provisions 
for  dealing  with  high  seas  piracy  might 
somehow  hamper  our  normal  diplomatic 
efforts  in  those  parts  of  the  world  most 
immediately  c«icemed. 

The  logic  of  these  arguments  escapes 
me,  as  it  did  a  very  substantial  majority 
of  our  colleagues.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
score  diplomatic  points  by  being  wishy- 
washy. 

This  afternoon,  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  commented  on  the  House  action 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Protecting  the 
Tuna  Fleet." 


The  editorial  Is  so  timely  that  I  am 
taking  this  means  to  share  It  with  our 
colleagues: 

PBoracmto  TBS  Toma  Flkxt 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  wisely 
decided  to  retain  provisions  In  federal  law 
for  cutoff  of  military  arms  sales  and  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  nations  that  aelse 
and  fine  U.S.  tunaboats. 

Moves  to  scrap  the  Fisherman's  Protective 
Act  were  premature  to  say  the  least. 

The  drive  to  repeal  the  penalty  provlslona 
came  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  said  they  offend  the  feelings  of 
the  affected  foreign  nations. 

The  owners  and  crews  of  the  seized  tuna 
clippers  are  offended  whenever  a  foreign  grm- 
boat  starts  firing  ahots  across  their  bows  and 
then  escorts  them  Into  foreign  ports  to  pay 
exorbitant  "fines"  In  return  for  their 
freedom. 

The  tuna  have  been  staying  farther  off- 
shore this  year  for  some  reason  with  the  re- 
sult that  fewer  American  boats  have  been 
seized  by  the  South  American  nations  which 
claim  a  200-inlle  limit. 

But  the  seizures  may  resume  at  any  time 
as  long  as  the  dispute  over  the  limit  is  un- 
settled. It  may  t>e  settled  next  year  at  tbe 
world  conference  on  the  law  of  the  seas. 

UntU  then,  the  tuna  men  need  every  pro- 
tection they  can  get  from  the  American  flag. 


THE  ATHLETIC  ESTABLISHMENT 
BATTLES  TO  PRESERVE  THE 
STATUS  QUO 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  many  of  us  have 
received  communications  from  a  variety 
of  athletic  organizations  regarding  leg- 
islation dealing  with  amateur  athletics 
which  is  currentl:  pending  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  Almost  all  of 
these  letters  and  telegrams  express  either 
the  ill-founded  fear  that  the  Congress 
seeks  to  Impose  its  will  over  the  gover- 
nance of  amateur  athletics  in  this  coun- 
try or  the  misbegotten  notion  that  some 
type  of  vast  Federal  bureaucracy  will  be 
superimposed  on  sports  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  rather  curious  to  note  tbct 
very  little,  if  any,  mention  is  made  of 
the  role  of  the  amateur  athlete  himself. 
It  seems  clear  that  what  these  various 
governing  bodits  are  most  concerned 
about  is  their  own  skin  and  the  fear  that, 
at  long  last,  they  may  be  subject  to  close, 
public  scrutiny. 

This  Issue  was  the  subject  of  a  very 
perceptive  and  timely  article  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  by  that 
paper's  distinguished  sports  columnist. 
Red  Smith.  I  assume  that  both  bodies 
will  be  acting  upon  legislation  dealing 
with  amateur  athletics  when  we  return 
from  the  August  recess  and  I  commend 
Mr.  Smith's  article  to  our  colleagues' 
attention : 

PtATcaooNO  DnxcTcas  at  Bat 
(By  Red  Smith) 
Scholars  versed  i.i  the  folkways  of  tbe  coic- 
mon  American  playground  director  (hom3  In- 
fantum) have  been  fascinated  by  the  reactkm 
of  the  Amateur  Afjletic  U.ilon.  the  National 
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OoUeglate  Athletic  Association,  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America  to  a  bill  called 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1973  that  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  Joiin  V.  Tunney 
of  California.  Frightened  leet  they  lose  their 
right  to  measure  the  crossbtu'  in  the  pole 
vault,  the  A.A.U.,  N.C.AA.;  U.S.O.C.  and 
NJI.A.  are  all  lobbying  against  the  bUl  that 
Fhlllp  O.  Krumm  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  president 
of  Olympic  Conunlttee,  calls  "the  meet  dan- 
gerous legislation  ever  put  forward  for  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  our  country."  We  have 
It  on  the  word  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  that 
politics  makes  strange  bedfellows  and  Mr. 
W.  Shakespeare  has  advised  us  that  misery 
acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfeUows,  but 
surrty  neither  authority  could  have  foreseen 
such  a  motley  crew  as  this  sharing  a  single 
kip.  ^' 

The  blU  has  been  approved  by  tbe  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  is  expected  to 
come  up  for  a  vote  in  the  first  week  of  Sept- 
ember when  Congress  returns  from  Its  August 
recess.  The  bill  Intends:  (1)  to  create  a  five- 
member  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  would  charter  groupe  to  adminis- 
ter individual  sports  In  international  compe- 
tition: (2)  to  review  the  past  performance 
charts  of  oxir  Olympic  brass;  (3)  to  set  up  a 
national  foiindatlon  with  as  much  as  $60- 
mllllon  a  year  for  sports  development. 

THX   UON   AND   THE    LAMB 

"The  Amateur  AthleUc  Act  of  1973,"  says 
Pblllp  Krumm,  "Is  a  most  dictatorial  assault 
on  the  freedom  and  civU  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Mr.  Krumm,  whose  special  field 
Is  ^>eed  skating,  was  elevated  rather  recently 
to  the  U.S.O.C.  presidential  chair.  The  rare- 
fled  air  at  that  height  tends  to  make  a  new- 
comer's head  swim. 

The  Tunney  bUl  is  an  amalgam  of  legisla- 
Uon  earlier  by  Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky 
James  Pearson  of  Kansas,  Mike  Gravel  of 
Alaska  and  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  has  the  support  of  these  senators  and 
Others  exasperated  by  the  Interminable  power 
struggle  between  the  A.A.U.  and  NCAA 
disgusted  by  the  bungling  of  the  Olympic 
leadership,  and  angered  by  the  mutton- 
headed  pertinacity  of  a  bureaucracy  that 
threatens  a  champion  swimmer  like  Micld 
King  with  suspension  for  Joining  a  State 
Department  tour  of  China. 

Lions  lie  down  with  lambs  oftener  than  the 
A_A.U.  and  NCAA,  crawl  between  the  sheets 
together,  but  all  those  lobbying  against  the 
Dili  have  their  own  reasons. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  no  orga- 
nlzaUon  could  govern  International  competi- 
tion In  more  than  three  sports.  The  A  A  U  ad- 
ministers eight— track  and  field,  swlmmmg. 
bMlng,  wrestling,  weight  llfUng,  Judo,  bob- 
sieddlng  and  luge  (that's  sliding  downhUl  on 
a  sort  of  Pexible  Flyer ) . 

'The  proposal  to  review  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  Olympics  and  sta-utinize  the 
structure  of  the  US.O.C.  is  welcomed  as 
n^^J  "  a  naPc  at  a  pot  party.  The  men 
who  administer  the  American  Olympic  move- 
ment are  honorable,  God  fearing,  uprtght 
Citizens  distinguished  for  Integrity  and  in- 
competence. Poaelbly  because  practice  makes 
Pmect,  they  managed  to  botch  things  up 
ratter  more  untidily  in  Munich  last  summer 
««n  m  any  other  venue  within  memory.  A 
siuay  of  their  operation  would  Inevitably 
onng  a  demand  foe  housecleanlng. 

IN   A    BSOAD    SENSE 

The  N.C-A.A.1B  position  on  the  matter  Is 
r.!!!,!***"*  "*•  *>*"  specifically  exempts  In- 
^Ilegiate  sport  from  Ita  jurisdiction,  and 

StK  ♦u  ^:^,'  °°  '**'^**  ^*"  "»y  connection 
«.r»TJI?*  "'5Tnplc  movement.  Walter  Byers, 
S!  wL^^  gaulelter.  pulled  his  mob  out  of 
we  U.8.O.C.  after  the  Munich  games.  How- 
•w.  Walter  has  a  sharp  ear  for  the  "ping"  of 
•«M  register;  the  thought  of  some  other 
Jjorte  OTganlaatlon  having  a  aSO-mimon 
"•udfet  offends  him  to  tbe  soul. 
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In  a  resolution  (^>poslng  the  blU.  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion points  out  that  It  has  "ably  represented 
this  nation"  In  shooting  events  at  the  Olym- 
pics, the  Pan-American  Games  and  other  in- 
ternational competition.  Chances  are  it  could 
continue  in  that  role  under  the  proposed  law, 
so  the  reason  for  oppooltlon  isn't  dear.  Prob- 
ably the  N.R.A.  has  to  make  work  for  the 
huge  lobby  it  maintains  to  fight  gun  oontiol 
legislation. 

Concerning  tbe  federations  now  in  control 
of  individual  sports,  Philip  Krumm  says 
"Years  of  experience  are  behind  these  orga- 
nizations and  one  might.  In  a  broad  sense,  say 
that  an  exceUent  Job  has  been  done  through 
experience  and  exposure  and  knowledge 
gained  over  a  period  of  years.  .  .  ." 

That  depends,  of  course,  on  how  broad 
one's  sense  Is. 


THE  POOR  AND  THE  WORK  ETHIC 

HON.  CHARLeTb.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  but  true,  that  there 
exists  in  America  an  abundance  of  falsi- 
ties and  myths  concerning  welfare. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  column,  en- 
titled. "The  Poor  and  the  Work  Ethic," 
by  Tom  Wicker  makes  an  important  and 
meaningful  contribution  to  a  clearing 
away  of  these  American  misconceptions. 

The  column  Is  now  submitted  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Poob  and  the  Work  Ethic 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  "work- 
ing poor,"  who  are  not  despised  In  America, 
and  the  "welfare  poor,"  who  are?  Is  it  that 
the  working  poor  have  Jobs?  Or  that  those 
Jobs  will  lead  them  inevitably  out  of  poverty? 
Or  that  they  are  motivated  by  the  "work 
ethic"  whUe  the  welfare  poor  take  handouts? 

Well,  the  working  poor  do  have  Jobs,  but 
so  do  many  of  the  welfare  poor.  But  In 
neither  case  is  there  much  chance  that  work 
wUl  lead  the  worker  out  of  poverty.  As  for 
the  work  ethic,  both  the  working  poor  and 
the  welfare  poor  usually  have  it  in  about  the 
same  degree,  but  It  doesn't  do  them  much 
good  because  the  only  Jobs  available  are  low- 
paid  and  lead  nowhere. 

If  a  working-poor  person  or  a  welfare-poor 
person  also  happens  to  be  a  woman,  she's 
even  worse  off;  because  even  within  the  des- 
perate world  of  the  low-wage  earner,  sexism 
is  rampant  and  women  are  given  the  least 
desirable  jobs  and  paid  the  smallest  wages. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  conclusions  In 
an  Important  study  of  a  random  sample  of 
more  than  a  thousand  low-wage  earners  and 
welfare  recipients  In  Detroit.  Commissioned 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  study  was 
made  by  Louis  A.  Ferman,  research  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Joe  A.  Miller,  now  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  faculty. 

Mr.  Ferman  and  Mr.  MUler  have  found,  to 
put  it  simply,  that  most  of  what  the  public 
thinks  about  welfare  recipients  is  a  stereo- 
typy with  little  basis  m  fact;  and  that  since 
much  Congressional  and  administrative  pol- 
icymaking is  based  on  the  same  stereotype, 
most  programs  to  "get  people  off  welfare"  let 
alone  what  is  left  of  those  to  "get  people  out 
of  poverty"— are  going  nowhere. 

Their  study  found,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, that  among  the  Detroit  poor  (who 
were  nearly  86  per  cent  women)  "there  were 
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few  differences  between  the  working  welfare 
recipients  and  nonreclplent  low-wage  workers 
with  respect  to  personal  characteristics  or 
background."  And  for  either  category,  "work 
did  not  appreciably  alter  the  economic  re- 
sources or  life  situation." 

In  fact,  "if  the  nonreclplent  low-wage 
workers  were  a  standard,  then  getting  ott 
welfare  completely  would  not  really  im- 
prove" life  for  the  so-called  welfare  poor. 
Besides,  a  surprising  number  of  them  are 
working— B4  per  cent  of  the  male  welfare 
recipients  studied  had  worked  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  time  covered  by  the  study 
as  against  only  90  per  cent  of  male  non- 
reclplents.  Among  women,  a  majority  of  both 
recipients  and  nonreclpicnts  had  worked  at 
least  half  the  time.  Moreover,  the  Jobs  held 
by  low-wage  workers  were  mostly  fuU  time — 
but  so  poorly  paid  and  dead-end  as  to  leave 
the  workers  still  in  poverty,  often  earning 
less  than  the  "combined  value  of  services 
and  cash  from  welfare." 

The  Ferman-MUler  study  isolated  a  set  of 
characteristics  that  tend  to  keep  too  many 
Americans  in  poverty,  whether  of  the  work- 
ing or  welfare  variety— rural  origins  with 
poor  educational  opportunity;  migration  to 
the  city  or  elsewhere;  lack  of  skUls  and 
traming.  These  problems  are  compounded 
for  racial  minorities  and  for  women.  For 
these  people  good  jobs  are  usually  not  avail- 
able, no  matter  how  much  they  want  to 
work;  for  them,  too,  welfare  can  be  of  sub- 
stantial assistance,  and  many  take  advan- 
tage of  it  without  losing  their  desire  to  work 
and  rise. 

The  study  notes  a  substantial  difference  In 
the  problems  of  male  and  female  welfare 
recipients.  Contrary  to  stereotype,  the  wom- 
en do  not  have  large  numbers  of  chUdren, 
but  they  do  tend  to  be  the  only  workers  in 
their  famUles  and  they  work  for  the  lowest 
of  wages.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  usu- 
ally make  much  better  wages  and  sometimes 
are  helped  by  a  working  wife  or  older  child 
but  have  such  large  famUles  that  they  can- 
not adequately  support  them.  In  that  situa- 
tion, increased  earnings  for  a  female  recipi- 
ent Is  a  possible  solution;  but  It  Is  not  a 
likely  solution  for  the  male  recipient,  who 
probably  needs — as  Mr.  Ferman  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ler argue — a  family  allowance  plan. 

They  conclude  that  in  any  sensible  ap- 
proach to  the  poverty  problem,  "The  em- 
phasis  should   not   be   on   welfare   recipient 

versus  nonreclplent  meaningless  categories 

but  rather  on  male  workers  versus  female 
workers.  Second,  the  emphasis  should  be 
shifted  from  the  concept  of  a  welfare  prob- 
lem to  that  of  a  labor  market  problem." 

Obviously,  if  far  more  women  than  men 
are  in  the  poverty  class,  whether  welfare  or 
working,  any  effective  program  will  have  to 
"result  in  well-paying,  prestigious  careers  for 
women  as  well  as  men."  Just  as  obviously  if 
there  are  no  real  differences  between  the 
working  and  the  welfare  poor,  the  problem 
Is  not  to  get  some  people  off  welfare  but  to 
get  far  more  people  out  of  an  economic  dead 
end.  Mr.  Ferman  and  Mr.  Miller  favor  "re- 
structuring the  low-wage  market,"  through 
unionization:  surely  their  studv  also  points 
straight  to  the  need  for  an  incorne  assistance 
and  maintenance  plan. 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  9130 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  proceedings  under  the  5 -minute 
ilile  in  the  House's  consideration  later 
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this  week  of  HH.  9130  I  plan  to  Intro- 
duce the  following  proposed  amendment: 

Amxndmknt  to  be  OrrtxED  bt  Mk. 

OEU.KNBACK    TO    BJl.    9130 

Page  22.  line  21.  Following  Une  21,  Inaert 
a  section  311  to  resd  as  follows:  "Sec.  311 
If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  Title  I  of  this 
Act  or  the  appUcabUity  thereof  is  held  Invalid 
the  remainder  of  such  title  shall  not  he 
affected  thereby." 

This  supersedes  previous  similar 
amendments  placed  in  today. 


PHASE  rV  MAY  COST  YOU  YOUR 
JOB 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  armoimced  phase  IV  economic 
stabilization  program  has  already  nm 
into  widespread  criticism  and  considera- 
ble popular  doubts  as  to  whether  It  will 
succeed  or  fall.  In  fact,  some  aspects  of 
the  policy  may  already  be  foundering, 
especially  as  the  White  House  itself  finds 
that  It  cannot  purchase  high  quality 
steaks  for  the  President. 

More  serious  doubts,  however,  are  be- 
ginning to  arise.  Bruce  Davidson  wrote 
an  article  for  the  July  30  Boston  Globe, 
"Phase  rv  May  Cut  Jobs.  Not  Prices." 
which  pointed  out  the  distinct  possibil- 
ity that  phase  IV  may  not  only  fall  to 
stem  Inflation,  but  may  also  mean  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  unemployment,  smd 
a  serious  recession.  That  is  a  result  we 
cannot,  of  course,  tolerale  just  as  we  are 
recovering  from  the  1970-71  recession. 
I  would  like  to  insert  that  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  for  the  tnformaUon 
of  my  colleagues: 

Phase  IV  Mat  Cut  Jobs.  Not  Prices 

President  Nixon's  announcement  of  Phase 
4  price  and  wage  controls  has  already  been 
met  with  fairly  widespread  hostility  and  ex- 
pressions o{  doubt  that  it  will  succeed  in 
fighting  Inflation.  On  the  food  front,  which 
is  most  dramatic  for  the  consumer,  it  has 
started  with  the  assumption,  conceded  from 
the  outset  by  the  administration,  that  prices 
will  indeed  rise. 

As  troublesome  as  inflation  has  been  and 
probably  will  be.  It  may  not  be  the  worst 
evil  facing  our  economy.  The  greater  danger, 
telegraphed  by  the  Commerce  Department  of 
markedly  slower  growth  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year.  Is  that  we  are  possibly 
on  the  verge  of  a  new  bout  with  unemploy- 
ment. Administration  policy,  abetted  by  a 
perplexed  Congress,  threatens  to  foster  Job- 
lessness without  succeeding  In  its  other  pur- 
pose of  curbing  price  increases. 

We  may  lose  twice  rather  than  Just  once — 
Inflation  and  a  stagnant  economy — stagna- 
tion for  short. 

The  Commerce  Department  figures  show 
that  the  nation's  total  production  of  goods 
and  service  rose  during  the  second  quarter  at 
an  annual  rate  of  2.6  percent  compared  with 
8.7  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

There  has  been  some  propensity  to  cheer 
about  the  decline,  which  was  partially  ex- 
pected by  economists  around  the  country. 
These  cheers  were  based  on  the  reasonable 
opinion  that  the  very  fast  rate  of  growth  In 
the  first  quarter  was  unsustainable  without 
even  worse  Inflation  than  we  had  been  ex- 
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perlenclng  and  that  It  would  be  far  better  to 
drop  back  toward  the  4  percent  rate  widely 
aeen  as  possible  without  unacceptable  price 
rises.  Furthermore,  some  work  done  by  Carol 
Oreenwald.  an  economist  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  suggests  that  our 
sense  of  the  direction  In  which  the  economy 
is  headed  may  be  influenced  by  faulty  signs. 
She  targets  the  Commerce  Department's 
index  of  leading  indicators,  widely  used  by 
economists  as  a  tool  for  evaluating  the  na- 
tion's near-term  prospects,  charging  that  over 
the  past  year  the  index  has  "overstated  the 
economy's  strength  because  much  of  the  re- 
cent rise  In  that  Index  reflects  Inflation." 

She  has  constructed  a  new  series  like  that 
used  by  the  CouMnerce  Department  but  ac- 
counting for  price  Increases  in  such  areas  as 
Industrial  materials,  corporate  profits,  manu- 
facturers' new  orders,  plant  and  equipment 
contracts,  changes  in  consumer  installment 
credit,  and  changes  in  book  value  of  Inven- 
tories. 

She  presents  figures  showing  that  the  In- 
dex peaked  in  March — the  undefiated  index 
peaked  in  May — and  argues  that  "The  slow- 
ing rate  of  advance  in  the  deflated  Index  since 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1972  presages  a  decline 
In  the  growth  rate  of  real  ONP." 

But  the  Phase  4  message  carries  with  it  a 
call  for  balancing  the  Federal  budget  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  which  started  July  1. 
The  budget,  which  the  Administration  and 
Congress  have  agreed  should  not  be  larger 
than  t268  bUllon.  is  the  amount  that  would 
be  financed  by  our  existing  tax  structure 
with  normal  growth  and  an  economy  func- 
tioning at  "full  emplojnnent. "  Since  the 
economy  has  been  operating  at  less  than  full 
employment,  the  Administration  had  been 
prepared  to  accept  a  deficit  which  last  Janu- 
ary it  estimated  would  be  about  $12  billion 
and  more  recently,  because  of  the  pickup  in 
Federal  revenues,  something  more  like  $3 
bUlion. 

Since  the  Administration  has  so  far  ruled 
out  a  tax  increase,  the  decision  to  eliminate 
even  the  (3  bUllon  deficit  means  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral spending  unless  there  are  unexpected 
additional  Increases  In  revenue  within  the 
present  tax  structure.  These  cuts  wUl  pre- 
sumably be  made  with  or  without  the  co- 
operation of  Congress.  And  they  wUl  almost 
inevitably  mean  less  employment  somewhere 
In  the  economy. 

The  $3  bUllon  may  In  Itself  seem  small 
and  Is  in  relation  to  a  total  budget  of  $268 
bUllon  and  a  gross  national  product  of  nearly 
$1.3  billion.  But  the  Administration  has 
often  stressed  its  belief  that  even  small 
deficits  were  imacceptably  Inflationary.  The 
corollary  of  that  belief  is  the  assumption  that 
even  small  surpluses  In  the  budget  while  the 
economy  Is  working  below  capacity  are  im- 
acceptably restrictive. 

So  this  move  toward  spending  restraint 
comes  at  Just  the  moment  when  the  economy 
looks  as  though  It  may  already  be  cooling 
off  by  Itself.  It  comes,  too  at  a  significant 
budgetary  surplus — running  at  a  rate  of 
about  $15  billion  annuaUy,  an  unprecedented 
figure. 

This  wUl  not  necessarUy  produce  a  no- 
growth  situation  much  less  a  decline  In  over- 
all output  but  the  economy  must  expand 
rapidly  enough  to  absorb  new  entrants  to  the 
Job  market.  The  addition  of  more  than  3 
million  Jobs  in  the  past  year  has  barely  kept 
ahead  of  increases  in  the  numbers  of  those 
working  or  seeking  work. 

The  Administration  has  shown  some  ca- 
pacity for  fiexlbillty  in  Its  various  attempts 
to  manage  the  economy  but  the  current  zlg 
in  attempting  to  impose  the  absolute  re- 
straint on  spending  looks  to  us  like  one  that 
wUl  see  us  all  back  in  the  tough  Job  of  maxi- 
mizing employment.  Treasury  Secretary 
Oeorge  Shultz  has  called  the  balanced  budget 
"old-time  religion,"  appealing  to  someone's 
sense  of  nostalgia.  To  us  It  sounds  like  old- 
time  unemployment,  and  that  we  don't  need. 
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OBTAINING  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
TAPES 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days  there  has  been  considerable  de- 
bate over  the  constitutional  problems  and 
ramifications  of  the  attempt  by  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  to  obtain  tapes  from 
Mr.  Nixon.  Following  is  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  a 
noted  constitutional  scholar  on  the  Yale 
Law  School  faculty,  commenting  aa  the 
situation.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
Professor  Black's  comments  extremdy 
interesting  and  useful. 

Prof.  Black's  ccunments  follow: 

Tale  tiAW  School, 
Nexo  Hat>en,  Conn.,  July  30, 1973. 
Hon.  Bob  Eckraxot, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deas  CoNOEESsiCAN  EcKHAaoT:  I  Want 
to  communicate  to  you  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  the  deadlock  now  developing  with  respect 
to  the  President's  amenability  to  the  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  served  on  him  by  Senator 
Brvln's  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  I  ought  to  say,  first,  what  an 
enormous  peril  I  see  In  what  Is  going  on. 
Without  anyone's  really  wanting  It  to  hap- 
pen, we  are  in  danger  of  degrading  or  even 
destroying  the  Presidency  aa  we  have  known 
it.  You  know,  from  our  many  past  conversa- 
tions and  from  some  public  writings  of  mine, 
that  I  think  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pres- 
idency has  In  some  respects  gone  too  far,  and 
that  some  of  the  mystique  surrounding  the 
office  ought  to  be  dissolved.  But  it  woxild  be 
extremely  foolish  for  us  to  go  too  far  In  the 
other  direction,  for  the  Presidency  Is  the 
one  wholly  national  elective  ofBce  we  have, 
and  the  degradation  of  that  office — even  of 
Its  symbolism,  wherein  lies  a  great  deal  of  lU 
demonstrated  power  for  good — would  be  a 
most  unfortunate  development,  disturbing 
in  the  most  dangerous  way  the  balance  of  the 
best  government  yet  devised  on  earth.  We 
should  be  especially  careful  not  to  do  this 
through  dislike  or  disapproval  of  any  In- 
cumbent. Presidents  come  and  go:  any  In- 
cumbent's powers  can  be  checked  In  the  de- 
sired degree  by  Congress.  The  office  must  be 
valued  and  protected  above  all  for  what  it 
can  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Franklin  Roosevelt 
laying  the  foundations  of  modern  social  jus- 
tice, of  a  Harry  Truman  establishing  clvUlan 
contnri  of  the  military,  of  a  Lyndon  Johnson 
putting  through  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  Is  against  this  background  of  fear  for  the 
Indispensable  dignity  of  thla  office  that  I 
make  my  technical  points. 

I  think,  first  and  most  crucially,  that  the 
activation  of  this  Select  Committee  of  the 
Senate  was  wrong^^wnstltutlonally  wrong. 
I  heard  Senator  Ervln  say,  on  a  broadcast  on 
Sunday  morning.  July  20.  1J>73.  that  at  least 
one  of  the  principal  alms  of  his  Committee 
was  the  finding  of  facts  regarding  Presi- 
dential Involvement  In  the  Watergate  affair 
and  Its  cover-up.  But  even  ipie  had  not  said 
that,  or  even  If  I  perchani^fTmlsheard  him.  It 
Is  perfectly  plain  that  at  least  one  of  the 
mlaatona  of  the  Committee  Is  the  ascertain- 
ment of  these  facta. 

Now  thU  sounds  innocuous  enough,  until 
one  reads  the  Constitution.  When  one  does 
that,  one  finds  that  the  sole  power  of  Im- 
peachment Is  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivoa.  and.  far  more  Importantly,  that  If  that 
House  vote*  impeachment,  the  Senate  <*>• 
eluding  ttU  the  members  of  thi$  Select  Com- 
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mittee,  wUl  have  to  alt  as  a  judicial  body, 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice,  with  the 
responslbUlty  of  finding  the  President  guilty 
or  not  guilty  of  the  charges  brought.  How 
In  the  world  can  these  Senators  sit  aa 
Judges,  or  Jurors,  or  a  little  of  both,  In  a 
case  with  which  they  have  been  so  closely 
engaged?  Any  Judge  thus  Involved  In  the 
background  of  a  criminal  matter  coming  be- 
fore him  would  unhesitatingly  recuse  him- 
self. Any  Juror  with  the  same  background  of 
Involvement  would  automatically  be  excused 
for  cause. 

What  this  Committee  has  done  and  Is  do- 
ing (and  I  speak  here  with  great  respect,  for 
I  impute  no  Improper  motive  or  wrongful 
Intent  to  these  Senators)  Is  so  to  act  as  to 
disqualify  l  part  of  the  Senate  from  perform- 
ing its  constitutional  duty  In  the  event  of 
an  Impeachment's  being  voted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Indeed.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  whole  Senate  Is  not  to 
some  extent  disqualified,  for  this  Committee 
Is  the  agent  of  the  Senate,  empowered  by 
that  body  and  reporting  to  that  body.  With 
the  deepest  respect.  I  must  say  that  what 
the  whole  Senate,  each  of  Its  members,  and 
all  of  Its  committees  ought  to  have  done  was 
to  abstain  most  scrupulously  from  any  in- 
volvement In  a  matter  which,  as  possible 
Judges-to-be.  they  might  later  have  to  pro- 
nounce upon  Judicially.  It  cannot  be  consti- 
tutionally right  for  any  Senators  so  to  act  as 
to  disable  themselves  from  the  totally  un- 
committed performance  of  their  Judicial 
duty  In  case  of  Impeachment. 

Now  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
court  ought  to  try  to  stop  this  Investigation. 
But  when  a  court  is  appealed  to  for  aid  in 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, whether  by  way  of  enforcement  of 
Its  subpoenas,  or  of  issuance  of  a  declaratory 
Judgment,  that  court  Is,  I  submit,  duty 
bound  to  consider  whether  the  Committee 
has  constitutional  warrant  for  Its  proceed- 
ings, or  whether,  on  the  other  hand.  Its  crea- 
tion, empowerment  and  actions  are  pro- 
foundly unconstitutional,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given.  If  the  latter  Judgment  Is  correct, 
then  of  course  no  court  ought  to  assist. 

I  must  repeat  that  although  I  have  spoken 
plainly,  for  the  occasion  Is  one  for  plain 
speaking,  I  utterly  disclaim  any  imputation 
of  wrongful  Intent  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  think  only 
that  they,  and  the  Senate,  have  made  a  great 
mistake,  and  that  no  court  ought  to  allow 
that  mistake  to  spread  to  the  Judicial  branch. 

My  next  point  would  be  that,  although 
this  subpoena  situation  has  been  treated  as 
a  "confrontation"  between  Congress  and  the 
President,  It  Is  by  no  means  that.  Directly 
and  literally,  it  Is  a  "confrontation"  between 
the  President  and  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  Congress  has  in  no  way — whether  In- 
formally by  concurrent  resolution  or  In  the 
formal  manner  mandated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion—committed Itself  to  this  "confronta- 
tion". The  question,  then.  Is  not  whether 
Congress  nUght,  by  clear  and  specific  Indica- 
tion of  Its  will,  have  access  to  Presidential 
documents;  I  think,  as  I  shall  later  make 
clear,  that  there  ought  to  be  wide  limits 
even  on  that  power,  but  that  U  not  the  pres- 
ent question.  At  the  very  most,  thU  Is  a  "con- 
fronutlon"  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate. 

But  I  ()oubt  that  even  that  is  an  accurate 
characterization.  The  very  Resolution  (S.  Res. 
eo,  93d  Congress,  1st  Session)  esUbllshlng 
thU  Select  Comnuttee  does  confer  a  general 
subpoena  power,  and  the  words  used  might 
UteraUy.  if  fed  Into  a  computer,  cover  the 
President,  though,  as  I  wUl  soon  show,  even 
that  Is  doubtful.  But  I  submit  that  a  court 
ought  to  adopt  It  as  a  rule  of  construction- 
aimed  at  the  avoidance  where  possible  of  this 
highly  undesirable  confronutlon,  and  at  the 
protection  of  the  Judiciary  from  unnecessary 
involvement— that,  if  tbU  moet  crucua  and 
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sensitive  crisis  Is  to  arise  In  court,  the  Pres- 
ident must  be  named,  so  that  the  court  may 
be  sure  that  this  undesirable  situation  is 
one  to  which  the  legislative  authority  has 
consciously  committed  Itself.  This  rule  of 
construction  seems  to  me  psychologically 
sound;  who,  in  regarding  general  language 
about  the  subpoena  power,  and  voting  its 
adoption,  thinks  of  the  President,  and  of  this 
ultimate  confrontation? 

I  doubt,  however,  that  the  language  of 
8.  Res.  60  covers  the  President  at  all,  even 
by  generality.  The  subpoena  duces  tecum 
authorization  reads  as  follows : 

"(6)  to  require  by  subpena  or  order  any 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or  any  private  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  or  any  officer  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  any  political  committee  or  or- 
ganization to  produce  for  Its  consideration 
or  for  use  as  evidence  In  Its  investigation  and 
study  any  books,  checks,  canceled  checks, 
correspondence,  communications,  document, 
papers,  physical  evidence,  records,  recordings, 
tapes,  or  materials  relating  to  any  matters 
or  questions  It  Is  authorized  to  investigate 
and  study  which  they  or  any  of  them  may 
have  m  their  custody  or  under  their  con- 
trol." 

Perhaps  a  lexicographically  programmed 
computer  might  prUit  out  the  Judgment 
that  the  President  Is  an  "officer"  or  "em- 
ployee" of  the  executive  branch.  But  that 
Is  not  the  way  we  construe  statutes.  Is  It 
not  perfectly  plain  that  such  language  is 
entirely  inapt,  as  a  matter  of  usage,  to  des- 
ignate the  President  of  the  United  States?  If 
I  am  right  here,  then  even  the  Senate  is 
not  in  "confrontation"  with  the  President, 
not  having  authorized  his  being  subpoenaed. 

S.  Res.  60,  moreover,  contains  the  usual 
provision  for  report  back  to  the  Senate: 

"  ( 6 )  to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recommen- 
dations It  deems  appropriate  In  respect  to  the 
willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
appear  before  It  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena 
or  order,  or  in  respect  to  the  willful  questions 
or  refusal  of  any  person  to  answer  questions 
or  give  testimony  in  bis  character  as  a  wit- 
ness during  his  appearance  before  It.  or  In 
respect  to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  offi- 
cer or  former  officer  or  employee  of  any  po- 
litical committee  or  organization  to  produce 
before  the  committee  any  books,  checks, 
canceled  checks,  correspondence,  communi- 
cations, document,  financial  records,  papers, 
physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes, 
or  materials  in  obedience  to  any  subpoena  or 
order;" 

Does  not  this  language  (at  the  very  least 
when  applied  to  such  an  utterly  unique  and 
poUtlcally  charged  question  as  a  "willful  fail- 
ure or  refusal"  of  the  President  himself) 
designate  the  exclusive  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Committee?  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  Infer  from  It  a  direction  by  the  Senate  that 
the  matter  of  possible  contempt  be  brought 
back  to  the  whole  Senate,  for  resolution 
upon  action?  Is  the  expressed  power  to  "make 
recommendations"  not  an  Implied  exclusion 
of  Independent  action  by  the  Committee? 

Of  course,  even  If  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate, any  court  action  would  have  to  fall  with- 
in the  Judicial  Jurisdiction.  I  understand 
from  published  reports  (and  it  Is  Implied  in 
the  Committee's  own  resolution)  that  re- 
liance may  be  placed  on  the  Declaratory 
Judgment  Act,  passed  some  forty  years  ago. 
The  operative  part  of  that  Act  now  reads, 

"In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  vrlthln  Its 
Jurisdiction,  except  with  respect  to  Federal 
taxes,  any  court  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  filing  of  an  appropriate  pleading,  may 
declare  the  rights  and  other  legal  relations 
of  any  Interested  party  seeking  such  decla- 
ration, whether  or  not  further  relief  is  or 
could  be  sought.  Any  such  declaration  shaU 
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have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  final  Judgment 
or  decree  and  shall  be  reviewable  as  such." 

I  cannot  think  of  a  clearer  Instance  than 
this  of  the  mechanical  application  jf  gen- 
eral language  to  a  unique  and  unforeseen 
situation  quite  obviously  not  within  the  con- 
templation of  those  who  put  the  general  lan- 
guage in  place.  Here  again,  it  seems  to  me 
not  only  reasonable  but  wise  for  a  court  to 
require  that.  If  Congress  wishes  to  create 
the  mechanism  for  Inter-branch  confronta- 
tion, it  do  so  expressly  and  clearly. 

Many  more  technical  Issues  could  be  ex- 
plored. These  Issues,  though  technical,  are 
Important,  for  correct  procedure  is  requisite 
above  aU  with  respect  to  great  constitutional 
crises.  But  I  will  pass  on  to  the  main  ques- 
tion on  the  merits,  that  of  the  "inherent" 
Presidential  right  of  privacy. 

"Inherent"  is  a  frightening  word.  All  It 
ought  to  suggest  in  this  context  is  the  ques- 
tion, "What  does  It  take  for  the  President 
to  perform  his  sensitive  duties  with  the 
highest  effectiveness  and  In  an  air  of  dig- 
nity?" It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the 
Presidency  could  not  be  carried  on,  with  dig- 
nity or  with  efficacy.  If  the  President  him- 
self and  every  participant  in  consultations 
and  discussions  with  him  had  to  fear  the 
forcible  verbatim  disclosure,  under  suopoena 
Issued  by  any  grand  Jury,  or  any  court,  of 
the  tenor  and  content  of  such  consultation. 
Call  to  mind  some  of  our  former  Presidents. 
How  would  Lincoln  have  operated  under  this 
regime?  Try  to  Imagine  what  Franklin 
Roosevelt  (or  his  cousin  Theodore)  wovUd 
have  thought  of  It.  How  would  we  have 
Uked  for  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  to  have 
the  power  to  subpoena  every  record  of  every 
discussion  held  by  President  Elsenhower  on 
the  subject  of  subversion  In  government? 

What  Is  really  hapr>enlng  is  that  an  ab- 
solutely unworkable  rule  threatens  to  be  put 
In  place,  simply  because  there  Is  great  dis- 
like and  suspicion  of  the  present  Incumbent. 

It  Is  apparently  the  theory  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  President  ought  to  be  Just  as 
amenable  to  subpoenaing  of  his  records  as 
any  mortal,  so  long  as  those  records  are  rele- 
vant to  some  congressional,  prosecutorial  or 
Judicial  concern.  I  should  think  anyone  could 
see,  first,  that  such  a  rule  would  generate  its 
own  abuses,  for  any  official  controlling  the 
subpoena  power  (and  there  are  very  many 
who  do)  would  know  that  the  surest  way  to 
conspicuousness  would  be  to  turn  that  power 
on  the  President.  On  what  theory  would  we 
exclude  state  prosecutors,  grand  Juries  and 
legislative  committees?  I  cannot  think  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  President  to  take 
or  receive  frank  counsel  on  these  terms,  and 
without  utterly  frank  counsel  any  such 
great  officer  is  lost. 

In  some  recent  comments  by  academic 
experts,  it  is  tacitly  conceded  that  executive 
privilege  must  exist  In  some  large  degree,  but 
the  present  case  Is  sought  to  be  distin- 
guished. Little  mousetraps  of  "waiver"  an 
sprung;  concessions,  perhaps  unwisely  made 
under  pressure  of  time  and  emotion,  are 
seizea  upon  as  just  exactly  what  it  happens 
to  take  to  make  this  case  different.  These 
comments  have  the  flavor,  to  me,  of  highly 
special  pleading.  Their  Interest  lies  largely 
in  their  Implied  concession  of  the  quite  visi- 
ble necessity  of  confidentiality  In  much  of 
the  President's  consultation.  Their  attempts 
at  distinction,  to  me,  fail.  It  can  hardly  be 
that  the  solid  grounds  for  presidential  con- 
fidentiality are  so  easily,  almost  accidentally, 
to  be  undermined.  Presidential  confidential- 
ity, to  be  effective  or  even  to  exist,  must  be 
wide,  and  must  be  very  largely  at  the  dlscre- 
tkm  of  tb«  ftwldent.  for  to  force  him  to  sub- 
mit to  any  other  tribunal  the  loaue  of  the 
propriety  of  protecting  any  partlcvdar  com- 
munication Is  to  destroy,  by  that  require- 
ment Itself,  the  very  confidentiality  at  issue. 
The  remedy  for  abuse  (like  the  remedy  for 
abuse  of  the  pardon  power,  the  veto  power,  or 
any  other  presidential  power)  is  to  elect  good 
Presidents. 
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Indeed,  I  cannot  see  why  we  shotild  be 
unwilling  to  cover  tbe  Presidency  wltb  the 
same  confidentiality  as  that  with  which  the 
Framers  of  tbe  Constitution  covered  their 
deliberations.  They  saw  clearly  that  nothing 
but  HI  could  come  of  their  consulting  under 
constant  threat  of  disclosure  of  every  word 
tentatively  uttered.  They  wanted  to  go  to 
the  country  with  a  result  and  not  with  a 
record  of  the  to-and-fro  movenient  toward 
that  result,  of  all  the  foolish  things  said  and 
retracted.  Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  (like 
all  cur  plural-member  courts)  consults  In 
secrecy,  and  presents  the  public  with  a  re- 
sult and  with  finally  agreed-upon  reasons. 
There  Is  absolutely  nothing  that  Jars  with 
the  spint  of  our  Institutions  In  cur  Judging 
the  President  on  the  record  of  things  visibly 
done  and  of  words  spoken  In  public.  That  Is 
enough  for  Judgment,  as  It  always  has  been, 
and  to  Insist  on  more  Is  to  seek  to  strip  tbe 
office  of  dignity  and  of  the  support  of  truly 
candid  consultation.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  is  what  some  now  want,  but  If  they  get 
It  I   think   we  all  shall   at  last   be  sorry. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  think  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  right  In  resisting  the  Com- 
mittee's subpoena,  and  I  hope  his  position 
will  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 
Very  sincerely. 

Ch^irles  L.  Black,  Jr., 
Luce  Professor  of  Jurisprudence. 
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or  WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  environ- 
ment page  of  tiie  J\Uy  25.  1973.  Christian 
Science  Monitor  Included  an  article  en- 
titled "Why  Texans  Said  No  to  Trinity 
River  Canal" : 

Why  Tkxans  Said  No  to  TKinitt  Rim  Canal 
(By  Cele  B-;rkman) 

Even  back  In  the  1930's.  when  legendary 
Mayor  Bob  Thornton  Sr.  goaded  the  growth 
of  Dallas  with  his  cry  of  "Keep  the  dirt  flyln'." 
there  was  always  talk  around  Dallas  and 
Port  Worth  that  "someday"  the  muddy,  me- 
andering Trinity  River  would  be  cleaned  up, 
and  Its  intermittent  and  devastating  floods 
contained. 

Big  dreamers  even  hoped  that  It  would 
be  "canalized"  to  bring  cheap  barge  shipping 
to  tbe  landlocked  area.  In  those  days,  this 
would  have  been  a  boon  to  farmers  struggling 
to  move  their  cotton  and  wheat  over  the 
old  two-lane  highways  and  dependent  on  the 
all-powerful  railroads. 

But  since  then  the  picture  has  changed 
dramatically.  Today  the  dynamic  cities  of 
Dallas  and  Port  Worth  cup  between  their  30 
mUes  separation  the  Southwest  Metroplex 
with  Its  new  giant  airport.  Barge  transporta- 
tion would  not  be  much  help  to  the  average 
person. 

And  so  last  March  the  plan  of  canalising 
the  Trinity  for  the  two-hundred  mile  stretch 
from  Fort  Worth  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  at 
Oalveston  became  a  hotly  contested  Issue  be- 
tween many  industrialists  and  most  elected 
officials,  who  were  "for"  the  Trinity  River  Au- 
thority (TRA),  and  vehemently  "agin"  the 
taxpayers  and  environmentalists. 

What  had  l)rought  the  17  Texas  counties 
involved  to  a  fued  was  the  availability  of 
$1.6  billion  In  federal  funds  for  water  proj- 
ects. The  kicker,  however,  was  the  require- 
ment that  local  money  be  put  up  on  a  10- 
to-i   ratio. 

To   raise    the    9150   million    required   the 
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V  Trinity  River  Development  Coaunlttee  asked 
the  voters  to  approve  a  bond  issue  authoriz- 
ing a  15  cents  per  $100  tax  assessment.  In 
a  $400,000  ad  campaign  they  offered  "con- 
sideration and  conservation  of  wildlife,  flood 
control,  water  supply,  enhanced  recreational 
facilities,  pollution  abatement,  thousands  of 
new  Jobs,  and  'low-cost  water  transporta- 
tion.' "  I.e.  barges  on  the  canal. 

But  the  opposing  Citizens  for  a  Sound 
Trinity  Organization  (COST),  a  cocUltlon  of 
businessmen,  private  citizens,  the  Sierra 
Club,  and  the  Audubon  Society,  seized  on 
the  "low-cost  water  transportation."  They 
branded  It  as  unnecessary,  a  "colossal  boon- 
doggle," a  scheme  of  Trinity  land-owning 
"fat  cats"  to  cash  in  at  the  people's  expense. 
Working  with  a  $15,000  ad  budget,  they  sent 
out  the  message  that  one-third  of  the  TRA 
directors  own  or  control  51,000  acres  along 
the  river. 

The  bond  issue  was  defeated  in  9  of  the 
17  counties  by  a  54  percent  margin. 

One  of  the  people  who  fought  the  hardest 
against  the  "fat  cats"  was  COST  chairman 
Dr.  James  White,  a  theologian  from  Southern 
Methodist  University.  He  bad  become  angry 
with  the  "pork  barrel"  aspects  of  the  Trinity 
Canal  while  working  on  bis  last  Income  tax. 

Another  an tl -canal  campaigner  was  a  big 
businessman — COST  vlce-chalrmaja  Henry  C. 
Pulcher  Jr.,  whose  Sltco  Lumber  Company 
ships  25.000  tons  annually.  "Slow  barging 
savings  on  a  Trinity  canal  Is  a  myth,"  he  said, 
stating  It  was  cheaper  to  move  lumber  by 
rail  from  existing  barge  terminals  than  to 
have  to  truck  it  from  a  Trinity  dock  to  ware- 
houses, with  all  the  transfers  involved. 

Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Pulcher,  along  with  two 
other  members  of  COST,  accompanied  fresh- 
man Rep.  Alan  Steelman  (R)  to  Washington 
to  speak  before  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee. Representative  Steelman  was  the  only 
elected  official  who  was  against  the  canal 
(while  favoring  water  Improvements). 

Representing  the  other  side  at  the  May  23 
meeting  were  two  delegations  of  Texans  con- 
sisting of  85  elected  officials,  businessmen, 
and  TRA  members,  who  had  shown  up  to 
battle  tbe  stiU-viable  issue. 

The  result  of  the  meeting:  Three  weeks 
later  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  $1.3  billion  for  flood  control,  bridge 
construction,  water  quality,  and  recreation 
on  the  river,  while  bypassing  the  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Trinity. 

So  each  side  gained  some,  lost  some.  Most 
of  the  advantages  of  the  program  were  wel- 
comed by  everyone:  cleaner,  more  plentiful 
water,  flood  protection,  and  beautlflcatlon  of 
the  river  area. 

However,  some  COST  supporters  are  angry 
with  the  allowance  of  $740,000  in  federal 
funds  for  raising  two  bridges.  According  to 
Colonel  Boone  of  the  Dallas-based  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  state  had  requested  the  widen- 
ing of  one  bridge  from  two  to  six  lanes,  and 
replacement  of  another  "old,  dilapidated 
one."  COST  leaders  Dr.  White  and  Mr.  Pul- 
cher say  the  money  for  raising  the  bridges 
will  be  wasted,  as  there  will  be  no  barges  to 
go  under  them  and  thus  no  need  for  greater 
height.  But  Colonel  Boone  says  Congress  has 
declared  the  Trinity  to  be  navigable;  hence 
the  new  high  bridge  construction. 

The  other  side  has  some  grievances,  too. 

During  the  Trinity  bond  issue  contest, 
TRA's  general  manager  David  Brune  was  par- 
ticularly chagrined  at  the  Injunction  grant- 
ed by  VS.  District  Judge  Carl  O.  Bue  to  stop 
construction  at  tbe  WalllsvUle  dam  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Trinity  until  an  "adequate" 
environmental  Impact  statement  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  submitted  and  ap- 
proved. 

"The  City  of  Houston  bad  already  invested 
$125  million  to  take  water  from  tbe  Wallis- 
viUe  reservoir,"  be  noted.  T  think  stopping 
that  and  enjoining  the  Trinity  projects  in 
the  design  phase  that  had  no  reference  to 
navigation  was  the  moet  ridiculous  decision 
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handed  down  by  any  court  in  interpreting 
the  National  Environment  Act." 

But  manager  Brune's  assistant,  Oeorge 
Jannlngs,  sees  healing  of  woimds  between 
both  sides  now.  "If  we  have  to  disassociate 
the  canal  from  other  water  resource  projects, 
we  will  work  with  the  opposition  to  salvage' 
the  generally  accepted  benefits  " 

Perhaps  for  the  future  the  answer  Ilea  in  a 
report  issued  by  tbe  National  Water  Commis- 
sion. That  report  amounted  to  a  major  over- 
haul  of  the  nation's  water  policies  and  pro- 
grams, some  causing  controversial  reaction. 

In  essence,  It  would  put  the  costs  of  flood 
protection  and  transportation  facilities  on 
the  users :  property  owners,  local  and  regional 
governments,  and  commercial  recreation 
users  of  a  channel  and  Its  locks. 


KU    ADAPTS    PACILITIE8    TO    HELP 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  article  from  the 
official  publication  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  Alumni  Association,  "Kansas 
Alumni,"  which  I  feel  raises  an  Impor- 
tant point.  All  too  often  in  planning 
buildings,  we  neglect  the  special  needs  of 
the  handicapped.  Bit  by  bit,  however,  we 
are  gradually  adapting  our  facilities,  and 
I  am  proud  of  the  role  my  alma  mater 
has  taken  in  this  direction. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  article: 
KU  AcAPTS  Factutiks  To  Hxlp  Handicappd 

No  building  on  the  University  of  Rnniist 
campus  Is  totally  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
handicapped  persons,  according  to  a  survey 
finished  early  last  month  by  the  occupational 
department  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity Committee  for  the  Architecturally  Hand- 
icapped. 

In  fact,  since  the  conunittee  was  organized 
in  January  of  this  year  It  has  discovered  "ar- 
chitectural barriers  being  created  at  KU," 
Roger  WiUlams,  g'65,  1'73,  an  editorial  assist- 
ant in  the  geology  department  and  chairman 
of  tbe  committee,  said. 

"There  are  a  great  many  potential  students 
that  Kansas  is  doing  a  disservice  to,"  he  said. 
"The  state  considers  it  a  University  problem, 
not  a  state  problem." 

According  to  Williams,  most  Kannan  handi- 
capped persons  who  go  to  college  go  to  Kan- 
sas State  Teachers  College.  Emporia.  Begin- 
ning in  the  i950B  Emporia  removed  its  ar- 
chitectural barriers. 

But  if  a  person  wants  to  be  a  lawyer,  en- 
gineer, architect,  pharmacist,  or  Journalist  or 
go  into  one  of  the  medical  professions  be 
can't  get  the  training  he  needs  at  Emporia. 

"Missouri  University  remedied  its  architec- 
tural barrier  problem  about  a  decade  ago.  As 
a  result  the  number  of  wheelchair  students 
there  has  risen  from  none  to  approximately 
90— seme  of  whom  have  been  Kansans,"  b* 
said. 

KU  has  a  head  start  over  Mlxzou,  with  ser- 
eral  handicapped  persons  already  on  Mt. 
Oread  as  students,  faculty  or  staff  memben. 
No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  many 
("What  type  handicap  are  you  referring  toT" 
Williams  asked  In  return  to  tbe  question.) 
They.  Including  Williams,  have  with  difficulty 
and  determination  navigated  the  HIU  in  pur- 
suit of  their  careers. 

Hundreds  of  details  that  moat  people  taks 
for  granted  go  into  making  a  building  usable 
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by  the  disabled.  If  a  door  pulls  open  or  takes 
considerable  pressure  to  push  open,  someone 
on  crutches  or  in  a  wheelchair  may  have  diffi- 
culty getting  tlirough  It. 

Worse  yet  are  doors  that  are  too  narrow  for 
a  wheelchair.  Because  of  the  narrowness  of 
(tall  doors  only  one  restroom  on  the  entire 
campus  has  been  usable  by  persons  confined 
to  wheelchairs — and  it's  only  there  because 
it  was  built  specially  for  an  aging  faculty 
member  In  1970.  It's  In  a  quonset  hut  behind 
Marvin  Hall. 

Drinking  founUins  and  waU  telephones  are 
Other  problems.  So  are  room  numbers  in 
classroom  buUdlngs.  If  a  blind  pers3n  man- 
ages to  find  the  right  building  on  campus, 
be  can't  be  sure  he's  found  tbe  right  room 
without  asking  someone  in  the  room,  perhaps 
dlsturjing  a  class  in  the  process.  If  rooms 
were  labeled  with  raised  numbers  at  tbe  side 
of  each  doorway  Instead  of  above  the  door- 
way, the  blind  could  avoid  this  problem. 

"These  are  people  problems,  not  neces- 
tarlly  Just  problems  of  the  handicapped," 
WUllams  said.  Using  as  an  example  curb  cuts 
put  in  campus  sidewalks  last  summer,  he  said 
that  bike  riders  and  service  personnel  "find 
ttieie  are  a  tremendouis  aid  and  they  fcn^et 
that  they  were  inlUally  put  In  for  the  hand- 
icapped. They  make  it  easier  and  safer  for 
ererybody." 

The  University  Committee  for  the  Archi- 
tecturally Handlcapfjed  has  been  using  KU's 
educational  and  research  faculties  to  find 
and  remedy  these  and  other  problems.  Oc- 
cupatloial  therapy  students  surveyed  all 
cimpus  I  buildings  as  a  practical  classroom 
project/using  guidelines  set  by  federal  and 
stot^uUdlng  laws. 

industrial  design  student  is  currently 
'ng  a  model  restroom  stall  tat  the  dis- 
The  Committee  hopes  to  involve  the 
'  -*  Engineering  in  designing  and  bulld- 
«  to  make  more  buUdlngs  on  campus 
accessible. 

Plans  have  recently  t>een  made  to  redesign 
two  residence  baU  shower  stalls,  one  In  Joseph 
B.  Pearson  HaU  and  one  in  Oliver  HaU.  A 
BraUIe  map  of  tbe  campus  should  be  com- 
pleted soon. 

A  number  of  changes  have  already  been 
planned  for  or  made  in  the  Kansas  Union. 
Because  a  non-profit  private  corporation 
owns  the  building,  it  can  make  the  changes 
independent  of  official  University  funding. 
And,  the  cost  of  changes  for  even  as  large  a 
building  as  the  Union  is  dwarfed  when  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  making  the  changes  in 
a  whole  University. 

"Our  one  discouraging  factor  has  l>een 
that  It's  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  remedy  some  of  the  major  problems  and. 


because  of  cutbacks  in  federal  funds,  the 
outlook  is  not  auspicious,"  Williams  said. 

It's  Illegal  to  buUd  any  new  faculty  with 
tax  monies  that's  not  fuUy  useable  by  the 
disabled,  according  to  Williams.  The  com- 
mittee examined  plans  for  the  new  student 
health  center  and  for  Wescoe  Hall.  They  dis- 
covered that  in  the  new  student  hospital 
there  was  no  public  restroom  that  could  be 
used  with  a  wheelchair.  A  long  ramp  to  make 
Wescoe  HaU  accessible  liad  no  level  resting 
areas  on  it. 

"We've  saved  a  great  deal  of  money  when 
we  have  been  able  to  get  at  these  building 
problems  when  they're  still  on  paper,"  WU- 
llams said. 


"MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  A  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL"— NO.  11 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  facts  about  gun  violence  that 
should  be  emphasized  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  murders  committed  with  hand- 
gtins  are  not  premeditated  acts  and  are 
not  associated  with  robberies  or  other 
criminal  activities. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  81  percent  of  all 
homicides  involve  a  suspect  and  a  victim 
who  were  either  husbands  and  wives,  rel- 
atives, friends  or  acquaintances,  and  86 
percent  of  those  murders  stem  from  an 
argument,  a  fight  or  a  lovers'  quarrel. 

Today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  describes  such  a  murder,  a  common 
occurrence  in  this  city  and  nearly  every 
other  city.  Two  men  were  arguing.  Dur- 
ing the  argument,  one  man  reached  for 
his  pistol  and  shot  the  other.  Oliver  M. 
Pettaway.  age  25.  is  dead.  Clarence  T. 
Alexander,  age  27.  has  been  charged  with 
murder. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  last  year,  Chicago 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  spoke  eloquently 
about  the  impulsive  nature  of  violence. 
He  said: 

There  Is  one  case  that  I  know  mtlmately 
because  I  was  there.  What  do  you  do  with  a 
boy  6  or  6  years  of  age  who  fires  a  gun  and 
kUls  his  companion  and  his  mother  and  fa- 


ther are  standing  there,  with  the  kid  on  the 
ground?  Both  famUies  are  all  crying.  What  do 
you  do  with  a  neighbor  who  has  an  argument 
over  a  guy  doing  somethmg  to  his  fence  or 
maybe  parking  his  car  in  front  of  his  house 
and  one  runs  in  and  grabs  a  gun  and  comes 
out  and  shoots? 

I  have  seen  situations  like  that.  Tou  are 
called  to  the  scene  and  you  see  the  man  has 
committed  a  murder.  But,  after  all,  if  he 
did  not  have  the  gun,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  kUl  this  man. 

You  see  people  crying.  You  see  the  famUies 
and  everyone  else  and  the  man  does  not  know 
what  happened.  He  got  angry  and  had  a  lit- 
tle high  blood  pressure  and  ran  in  and 
grabbed  the  gun  and  ran  out  and  shot  before 
he  thought  what  he  was  doing.  And  his 
neighbor,  a  good  friend,  was  dead  alongside 
of  him  and  his  family,  and  both  famUies  had 
known  one  another  for  years  and  they  are  all 
In  tears. 

A  Judge  has  that  before  him  and  what  is 
he  going  to  do?  It  was  not  premeditated  mur- 
der. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  legislation 
seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  so  much  jof 
violence  Is  impulsive',  and  that  violent 
action  can  often  be  stimulated  by  the 
mere  sight  of  a  gun.  Opponents  argue 
that  stronger  penalties  for  people  who 
use  guns  would  be  the  solution  to  the 
rampant  violence  in  this  country.  Yet  it 
is  clear  that  stronger  jail  sentences  are 
no  deterrent  to  the  murders  that  are 
caused  by  rage,  by  anger,  by  frustration. 

We  must  try  to  prevent  murders,  we 
must  try  to  keep  them  from  occurring. 
We  must  take  out  of  circulation  the  guns 
which  enable  people  to  murder  so  impul- 
sively. 

An  article  from  the  August  1,  Wash- 
ington Post  follows: 

Dis'rRicT  OF  Columbia  Man  Slain  in 
Apabtment 

A  2S-year-old  Washington  man  was  shot 
to  death  last  night  during  an  argument  with 
another  man  in  an  Oxon  HUl  apartment, 
Prince  George's  County  police  reported. 

Police  said  the  dead  man.  Oliver  M.  Petta- 
way, whose  last  known  address  wss  on  East- 
em  Avenue  NW.  was  shot  four  times  with 
a  handgun  about  8  p.m.  He  was  pronounced 
dead  on  the  scene,  a  basement  apartment  at 
5076  Livingston  Ter.,  police  said. 

Shortly  after  the  shootmg,  police  arrested 
Clarence  T.  Alexander.  27,  of  the  Oxon  HUl 
address  and  charged  him  with  murder.  No 
bond  had  been  set  as  of  early  this  morning, 
police  said. 


SENATE^Thursday,  August  2, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  D.  Hath- 
away, a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine.  i 

fHATtfl 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  in  whose  providence 
this  Nation  was  bom  and  by  whose  spirit 
it  has  been  guided,  grant  us  now  a  con- 
stant awareness  of  Thy  presence.  De- 
liver us  from  all  offenses  against  Thee 
»nd  against  one  another.  Above  all  sus- 
picions, contentions,  and  indignations 
may  we  see  lifted  up  the  cross  of  f orglve- 
n?  s  anrt  ref'Tciltntlon.  Heln  us  first  to  be 
our  brother's  brother  before  we  attempt 
to  be  our  brother's  keeper. 


"Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind, 
In  purer  lives  Thy  service  find. 
In  deeper  reverence  praise." 

Bless  all  who  serve  in  this  place,  grant- 
ing us  pure  hearts  and  clear  minds  and 
sanctified  motives,  that  we  may  be  worthy 
partners  with  Thee  in  advancing  Thy 
kingdom. 

We  pray  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMFNT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland]. 

The  second  Wsistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  f ollowlijig^tter : 


U.S.  Senatk, 
Prisident  pro  temporz, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  2, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  i4>polnt  Hon.  William  D. 
Hatha  WAT,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  1,  11)73.  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
under  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  Harold 
R.  Vague,  to  be  a  major  general  and  for 
appointment  as  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
tts  follows : 

Vice  Adm.  C.  Edwin  Bell.  VS.  Navy,  to  be 
a  vice  admiral. 

Comdr.  Orace  Murray  Hopper,  U.8.  Naval 
Reserve  (retired),  to  be  a  captain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  Y.  Ing,  of 
Hawaii,  to  be  a  Governor  of  the  U.8. 
Postal  Service  for  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 8,  1981. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  A.  An- 
ders, of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  term 
of  5  years  expiring  June  30.  1978. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  confirmed. 


THE  CALENDAR 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Russell  E.  Train, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
A.ff6ncv 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  this  nomination  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  go  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Thomas  R. 
Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Norway. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


AMBASSADOR 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  R.  Steven- 
son, of  New  York,  Special  Represent- 
ative of  the  President  for  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  and  Chief  of  Delegation, 
to  be  an  ambassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force  and  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  craisidered  and  conflrmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  these  nomi- 
nations, and  all  previous  nominations 
not  so  requested,  the  President  be 
notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  340.  343.  345.  347.  348,  and  349. 

The  ACTING  PRB8IDE3*T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMER  EFFORT  TO 
SAVE  GAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  138) ,  on  the  national 
consumer  effort  to  save  gas  and  arrive 
alive. 

THX    BKEKCT    CBtSIS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  have  been  made 
increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  upon  us  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry, consumer  groups,  investigations 
by  Congress,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  various  States,  Newspaper 
accounts  and  constituent  mail.  What 
about  answers  to  the  gasoline  shortage 
and  other  energy  shortages?  Everyone 
and  every  group  seems  to  have  their  own 
answer.  Most  of  the  debate  seems  to  be 
over  the  long-term  answers  such  as  the 
amoimt  to  be  spent  on  energy  research 
and  development,  or  where  a  pipeline 
should  be  built  or  if  we  should  allow  drill- 
ing on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
These  issues,  even  when  we  resolve  them, 
will  not  solve  our  energy  crisis  for  a 
nimiber  of  years. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  some 
action  must  be  taken  immediately  to  con- 
serve our  present  energy  supply.  With 
this  in  mind  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 138  on  July  11.  Thanks  to  speedy 
action  by  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Senate  leadership,  this  resolution 
passed  today.  This  resolution  encourages 
a  nationsd  consumer  effort  to  conserve 
gas  and  decrease  safety  hazards  on  our 
Nation's  high-speed  roads.  It  calls  upon 
all  motor  vehicle  operators  traveling  cm 
high-speed  roads  on  weekends  and  holi- 
days, between  the  date  of  passage  and 
Labor  Day.  September  3.  1973.  to: 

First.  Travel  at  a  speed  no  greater  than 
10  miles  per  hour  less  than  the  posted 
speed  limit ;  and 

Second.  Turn  on  their  headlights  to 
encourage  fellow  travelers  to  Join  in  this 
summertime,  nationwide  campaign  to 
slow  down,  save  gas,  save  lives,  and  save 
money. 

In  order  to  promote  the  success  of  this 
consumer  effort,  I  have  contacted  major 
civic  orgEinizations  asking  for  their  co- 
operation. I  have  alerted  certain  Govern- 
ment departments  that  might  be  able  to 
help  in  this  project.  Finally,  I  have 
contacted  the  Governor  of  every  State 
asking  for  his  cooperation.  My  efforts 
alone,  however,  are  not  enough  to  make 
this  consimier  effort  a  success.  Every 
Senator  can  pitch  in  to  make  this  a  suc- 
cess by  contacting  their  State  highway 
patrol,  their  Governor,  and  State  legisla- 
ture and  the  media  in  their  State  and 
urging  them  to  help. 

This  resolution  shotild  be  just  tbe 
beginning  of  a  concentrated  effort  to 
conserve  gasoline.  Eventually  this  effort 
should  be  extended  year  round. 
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The  energy  crisis  must  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  every  single  American,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  resolution  can  stimulate 
such  support. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

Wbereas  our  Nation  faces  a  shortage  of  re- 
tail gasoline  supplies;  and 

Whereas  tbe  causes  of  and  solutions  for 
this  shortage  are  now  being  investigated  by 
Congress,  and  any  solutions  proposed  may  not 
be  Implemented  In  time  to  alleviate  the 
predictable  exacerbation  of  the  shortage  of 
such  supplies  due  to  Increased  motor  vehicle 
traffic  on  our  Nation's  roads  between  the 
date  of  passage  of  this  resolution  and  Sep- 
tember 3.  1973;  and 

Whereas  there  is  substantial  evidence  that 
for  each  mUe  per  hour  traveled  above  forty- 
flve  mUes  per  hour  ("high  speed  travel") 
there  Is  a  substantial  Increase  In  gas  con- 
Biunptlon  per  mUe  In  contrast  to  that  at 
lower  speeds,  and  that  the  coet  per  mile  of 
gasoline  at  high  speed  travel  Is  greater  than 
that  at  lower  speeds;  and 

Whereas  substantial  amounts  of  gasoline 
can  be  saved  If  motor  vehicles  are  driven 
less  frequently  or  without  exxjfesslve  Idling, 
rapid  acceleration  or  deceleration;  and 

Whereas  that  there  Is  substantial  evidence 
that  safety  will  be  Increased  on  our  Nation's 
roads  If  motor  vehicles  travel  at  lower  speeds : 
Be  It  therefore 

Raolved,  That  it  Is  tbe  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that: 

(1)  Each  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle 
should,  when  traveling  during  weekends  or 
holidays  between  the  date  of  pass4^  of  this 
resolution  and  September  3,  1973,  on  any 
road  where  the  posted  speed  Umlt  Is  fifty- 
five  miles  per  hour  or  greater : 

(a)  travel  at  a  speed  no  greater  than  ten 
miles  per  hour  less  than  the  posted  speed 
limit; 

(b)  turn  on  the  headlights  of  his  or  her 
motor  vehicle  In  order  to  publicize  his  or  her 
participation  In  a  national  consumer  effort  to 
decrease  consumption  of  motor  vehicle  gaso- 
line and  to  increase  safety  on  the  Nation's 
roads. 

(2)  The  Oovemor  of  each  State  should,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  make  State  funds  avail- 
able on  an  equitable  basis  and  encourage 
private  and  other  governmental  organizations 
within  the  State  to  make  funds  available  on 
an  equlUble  basis,  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, Including  but  not  limited  to  SUte  high- 
way patrols  and  traffic  safety  organizations, 
and  to  appropriate  private  organizations  or 
Individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
motor  vehicle  operators  to  observe  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  (1),  above,  and  to  inform  motor 
vehicle  operators  that  substantial  amounts 
of  gasoline  can  be  saved  If  motor  vehicles  are 
driven  leas  frequently,  or  without  excessive 
Idling,  rapid  acceleration  or  deceleration. 

(3)  The  television,  radio,  and  print  media 
should  publicize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  the  detaUs  of  this  resolution  in  such 
a  faahlon  as  to  encourage  motor  vehicle  op- 
erators to  observe  the  provisions  of  (1), 
sbove,  and  to  inform  motor  vehicle  operators 
that  substantial  amounts  of  gasoline  can  be 
saved  U  motor  vehicles  are  driven  less  fre- 
quently, or  without  excessive  idling,  rapid 
acceleration  or  deceleration. 

(4)  Each  Federal  agency  which  has  or  can 
make  funds  avaUable  through  such  agency's 
o»n  programs  or  to  Stete  or  local  govern- 
ments or  to  private  organizations  or  indlvid- 
"»!«.  for  the  purpoee  of  publicizing  traffic 
■Msty  efforts,  should  do  so  to  the  maximum 
extent  poaalble,  and  as  soon  as  practicable, 
for  the  purpoee  of  encouraging  motor  vehicle 
opwators  the  provisions  of  (l),  above,  and 


to  Inform  motor  vehicle  operators  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  gasoline  can  be  saved  If 
motor  vehicles  are  driven  less  frequently,  or 
without  excessive  idling,  rapid  acceleration 
or  deceleration. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  1950 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  th« 
bill  (S.  1980)  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  after  line 
17,  strike  out: 

"(b)  Interest  shall  accrue  on  the  cumula- 
tive amount  of  disbursements  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  sections  302  and  303  (except 
for  storage,  maintenance,  and  other  operating 
and  administrative  expenses),  plus  any  un- 
paid accrued  interest,  less  the  cumulative 
amount  of  any  funds  received  on  transactions 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  sections  302  and  303 
and  any  net  losses  Incurred  by  an  agency  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  sections  302 
and  303  when  the  head  of  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  net  losses  have  occurred.  At 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  de- 
posited Into  the  Treasury  as  mlscellaneoiu 
receipts,  from  any  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der this  section,  an  amount  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  any  interest 
accrued  and  unpaid  under  this  subsection. 
The  rate  of  such  interest  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  each  fiscal  year  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  one  year  remaining  to 
maturity." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(b)  Interest  shall  accrue  on  (1)  the  cu- 
mulative amount  of  disbursements  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  sections  302  and  303  (ex- 
cept for  storage,  maintenance,  and  other 
operating  and  administrative  expenses) ,  plus 
any  unpaid  accrued  Interest,  less  the  cumu-. 
latlve  amount  of  any  funds  received  on  tran»- 
actlons  entered  into  pursuant  to  sections^ 
302  and  303  and  any  net  losses  Inctirred  by 
an  agency  in  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 
der sections  303  and  303  when  the  head  of 
the  agency  determines  that  such  net  losses 
have  occurred;  and  (2)  the  current  market 
value  of  the  Inventory  of  materials  procured 
under  section  303  as  of  the  first  day  of  each 
fiscal  year  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1975.  At  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  from  any 
amounts  appropriated  under  tills  section,  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  any  Interest  accrued  and  unpaid 
under  this  subsection.  The  rate  of  such  in- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  during  the  month 
preceding  each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  one  year  remaining  to  maturity.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  as 
amended   (60  UB.C.  App.  2094),  U  repealed. 

(b)  Such  section  304  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowing  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Jhe  Treastiry  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cancel  the  outstand- 


ing balance  of  all  unpaid  notes  Issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  this 
section,  together  with  interest  accrued  and 
unpaid  bn  such  notes. 

"(d)  Any  cash  balance  remaining  on  June 
30,  19M.  in  the  borrowing  authority  previ- 
ously/authorlzed  by  this  section,  and  any 
fupds  thereafter  received  on  transactions 
leretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  pursuant 
to  sections  302  and  303  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

Sec.  3.  Section  711  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U£.C.  App.  2161)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  711."; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  sections  302 
and  303  and  for  payment  of  interest  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)"  after  "Act" 
the  firsf  place  the  term  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Interest  shall  accrue  on  (1)  the  cu- 
mulative amount  of  disbursements  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  sections  302  and  303  (ex- 
cept for  storage,  maintenance,  and  other  op- 
erating and  administrative  expenses),  plus 
any  unpaid  accrued  interest,  less  tbe  cumu- 
lative amount  of  any  funds  received  on 
transactions  entered  into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 302  and  303  and  any  net  losses  Incurred 
by  an  agency  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  sections  302  and  303  when  the  head  of 
the  agency  determines  that  such  net  losses 
have  occurred;  and  (2)  the  current  market 
value  of  the  Inventory  of  materials  procured 
under  section  303  as  of  the  first  day  of  each 
fiscal  year  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1976.  At  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  there  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  from  any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section,  an 
amount  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  interest  accrued  and  luipaid 
under  this  subsection.  The  rate  of  such  in- 
terest shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yield  during  the  month  preced- 
ing each  fiscal  year  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
one  year  remaining  to  maturity.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CERTAIN  LIMITATION  ON  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res,  143)  establish- 
ing a  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice for  the  procurement  of  consultants 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  section  a  of  S.  Res.  52, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  February  22, 
1973,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  com- 
ma and  the  following:  "of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  «5,000  may  be.«ezpended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thOTlzed  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended) ". 

MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  LEADERS 
OF  THE  SENATE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  151)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
"Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
Senate,"  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  by  the  Sen- 
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ate  Parliamentarian,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  compilation  entitled 
"Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate", prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Francis  R.  Valeo,  by 
the  Senate  Parliamentarian,  Floyd  M.  Rld- 
dlck,  shall  be  reprinted  with  any  revisions 
and  certain  tables  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
that  an  additional  two  thousand  copies  be 
printed  for  distribution  by  the  Secret»ry  of 
the  Senate. 


GRATUITY  TO  ROOSEVELT 
ANDERSON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  153)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Roosevelt  Anderson,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: ' 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Roosevelt  Anderson,  widower  of  Ada  R.  An- 
derson, an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  OMce 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  135)  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  inquiries  and 
investigations,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "thereof",  strike  out 
"$940,000"  and  insert  '$1,140,000";  and. 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "$309,000"  and  insert  "$509,000, 
respectively";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read : 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  S.  Res.  21, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
23,  1973,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "$025.- 
000"  and  "$9,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1,140,000"  and  "$509,000",  respec- 
Uvely. 

■  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  chairmen  suid  the  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  their  efforts  in  re- 
porting out  what  I  am  sure  will  prove  to 
be  a  wise  and  useful  measure.  It  will 
help  to  Insure  that  much-needed  actions 
to  control  air  pollution  in  this  country 
will  be  taken  responsibly  on  a  sound  data 
base.  By  enlisting  the  services  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  we  give 
ourselves  access  to  the  best  scientific 
talent  that  we  know.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  tasks  assigned  to  the  Academy  imder 
this  resolution  will  be  performed  con- 
scientiously and  very  competently. 

It  is  also  essential  that  they  be  per- 
formed quickly,  given  the  decisions  we 
in  the  Congress  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  make.  It  is,  therefore,  reassuring  that 
the  contracts  negotiated  under  this  reso- 
lution  will  provide  for  interim  reports  to 
the  Congress  a  number  of  months  after 
the  Academy  has  begun  Its  work.  In 
addition  to  these  Interim  reports.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  ask  for  monthly  progress 
reports  on  both  the  health  effects  and  the 


cost  benefit  studies  which  are  authorized. 
Thus  any  significant  information  which 
becomes  known  to  the  Academy  prior  to 
the  date  for  the  Interim  report  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Congress  without 
delay.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Academy 
will  move  with  all  possible  speed  so  that 
we  may  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress is  called  for,  and  if  so  what  action 
is  most  appropriate. 

The  Academy's  task  will  not  be  easy. 
There  have  been  many  conflicting  state- 
ments both  with  respect  to  the  dangers 
caused  by  air  pollution  and  the  costs  of 
preventing  those  dangers.  It  is  largely 
because  of  these  conflicts  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  study  to  address  them  and 
possibly  resolve  them  is  so  welcome. 
While  I  hardly  envy  the  Academy's  ex- 
perts their  task,  I  will  feel  much  more 
comfortable  in  the  performance  of  my 
own  in  knowing  that  we  wlil  have  their 
services. 

The  amendments  were  asrecd  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  373)  entlUed  "An  act  to  in- 
sure the  separation  of  Federal  powers 
and  to  protect  the  legislative  function 
by  requiring  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  whenever  he.  the  Director  of 
the  0£Bce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  im- 
pounds, orders  the  Impounding,  or  per- 
mits the  impounding  of  budget  author- 
ity, and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  approve  the  impound- 
ing action,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  re- 
quire the  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  to  cease  such  action.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  as  directed  by  Congress, 
and  to  establish  a  celling  on  fiscal  year 
1974  expenditures,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
BoLLiNc,  Mr.  SisK.  Mr.  Pkpper.  Mr.  Lowe 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Martih  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Latta,  and  Mr.  Dn.  Clawson  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9590)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Jxme  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIONIX) 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2120)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and 
other  related  acts  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9590)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent aiencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlaticns. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Docs  the  acting  minority  leader 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No.  Mr.  President. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thui- 
MONO)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


DEATH  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  HOLMES  ELY 
DAGER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  24  the  Nation  lost  a  great  soldier 
and  patriot,  MaJ.  Gen.  Holmes  Ely  Dager, 
who  succumbed  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  following  an  Illness  of 
several  months. 

General  Dager  conunanded  the  11th 
Armored  Division  under  Gen.  George 
Patton  during  some  of  the  most  difficult 
fighting  toward  the  close  of  World  War 
n.  General  Patton  was  frequently  quoted 
as  saying  that  when  he  had  a  tough  Job 
to  be  performed,  he  called  on  General 
Dager. 

General  Dager  commanded  the  11th 
Armored  Division  from  the  Rhine  to 
Linz.  Austria,  and  until  the  meeting  with 
the  Russian  7th  Paratroop  Guards  Divi- 
sion. This  was  a  150-mile  drive  through 
varying  light  and  hard  fighting.  Upon 
reaching  Linz.  the  nearest  troops  to 
either  of  General  Dager 's  11th  Armored 
fianks  were  42  miles  behind. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  military  triumph. 
General  Dager  served  as  the  command- 
ing general  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Vienna  from 
the  latter  part  of  1946  until  his  retire- 
ment In  1947.  He  retired  from  active  duty 
on  October  31,  1947,  as  a  permanent  ma- 
jor general. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
know  General  Dager  during  his  retire- 
ment here  In  Washington.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  Americans  who  quickly 
conveyed  to  you  his  dedication  to  his 
country. 

As  a  division  commander  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  his  leadership  w« 
Instrumental  in  bringing  an  early  end  to 
the  conflict  in  that  theater,  thus  directly 
reducing  the  loss  of  life  of  American  per- 
sonnel there. 

The  heroism  of  General  Dager  was 
recocnlied  by  his  country  through  $ 
number  of  high  military  decorationi- 
These  included  the  Distinguished  Service 
Croes.  Dlatlng\ilahed  Service  Medal.  Sil- 


ver Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  a  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  valor  and  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters  on  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritori- 
ous service,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  the  French 
Crolx-de-Guerre  with  Palm  and  the 
Belgian  Crolx-de-Guerre  with  Palm. 
Also,  he  was  1  of  the  11  men  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army  to  receive  the  Soviet  "Defense 
of  the  Fatherland"  medal,  ist  Degree. 
Gold. 

Oiu"  Nation  is  indebted  to  this  man.  He 
not  only  ably  served  the  men  in  uniform 
during  World  War  II,  but  his  efforts  were 
an  Important  part  of  preserving  our  free- 
dom In  this  generation  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

My  heartfelt  s>-mpathy  goes  out  to  his 
beloved  and  dedicated  wife,  Eleanor  a, 
who  loved  him  ardently  and  was  always 
80  loyal  and  devoted  to  him.  She  stood 
by  him  valiantly  an  J  faithfully  minis- 
tered unto  him  during  his  final  Illness. 
Her  courage  and  faith  must  have  been  a 
great  inspiration  and  strength  to  him 
during  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article 
about  General  Dager  appeared  in  the 
"Thunderbolt,"  a  pubUcation  of  the  11th 
Armored  Division  Association,  in  Janu- 
ary of  1956.  In  order  that  the  outstand- 
ing career  of  General  I>ager  might  be 
fully  recorded,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  article  and  the  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star-News  on  July  26,  1973, 
concerning  his  death  be  printed  in  the 

RtCORD. 

Mr.  President,  a  poet  once  said: 

When  a  brave  soldier  dies. 
For  years  beyond  his  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him 
Will  shine  upon  the  path  of  men. 

Truly,  this  applies  to  General  Dager, 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ths  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Thunderbolt,  January  1956) 
Maj.  Okn.  Holmxs  E.  Daoex 

Major  General  Holmes  E.  Dager  was  Indeed 
privileged  and  had  the  most  unusual  expe- 
rience of  leading  troops  In  two  famous  hard- 
hitting armored  divisions  In  the  Third  Army 
•hiring  World  War  n.  General  Patton  laid 
his  most  heavy  and  difficult  assignments  on 
ths  4th  and  nth  Armored  Divisions.  They 
never  failed  him.  laid  their  name,  reputation 
sad  prestige  on  the  line  and  they  paid  wUl- 
Ingly  and  heavUy  in  the  lives  and  wounds 
of  the  material  of  which  fighting  units  are 
buUt— alert,  highly-trained  and  physically 
Bt  officers  and  men  with  plenty  of  guts. 
iJ?**'™**  ^  D*ger  was  bom  on  June  23nl. 
1883  In  Asbury  Park.  New  Jersey.  His  ambi- 
tion In  life  was  to  practice  medicine  and  par- 
llciUarly  to  be  a  surgeon.  His  family  moved 
to  Newark.  New  Jersey  where  he  attended 
high  school  graduating  In  1911.  He  then  went 
"***!•«•  for  pre-medioal  courses  and  grad- 
?*V?  ^  *'^*'  J^^^lhg  this  period  from  1910 
«>  1918  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Nstlonal  Guard  and  attained  the  position  of 
platoon  leider  In  the  Infantry.  He  was  com- 
BUistoned  a  Second  Lieutenant. 

In  hU  youth  and  during  his  college  days 
oeneral  Dager  was  Interested  In  fishing, 
hunting,  amateur  bicycle  racing,  swimming 
and  boxing.  He  was  an  alert  young  man  and 
his  favortte  reading  was  books  on  world 
ualrr 

jP'gtr  went  Into  the  regular  army  In  1917 
»M  from  March  untU  August  of  tliat  year  bo 


was  a  student  at  the  Training  School  In  Ft. 
Leavenworth.  Kansas.  Dvirlng  this  assign- 
ment he  was  promoted  to  a  First  Lieutenant. 
Upon  completion  of  his  assignment  at  the 
Training  School  he  was  assigned  to  the  Slst 
U.S.  Infantry. 

,  Early  In  1918  he  went  overseas  with  the  Slst 
Infantry  and  participated  In  the  fighting  in 
the  defensive  sectcn-  of  the  Vosges  Mountains 
and  he  also  fought  In  the  Meuse-Argonne 
oflenslve.  During  this  period  he  was  promoted 
to  Captain  and  he  was  made  a  company  com- 
mander and  then  later  he  was  promoted  to 
Major  and  he  served  for  a  time  as  a  battalion 
commander. 

For  an  unusual  fete  of  bravery  during 
World  War  I  general  Dager  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  Medal. 

After  a  short  tour  of  duty  with  the  occupa- 
tional forces  after  the  War  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  In  1920  and  became  a  professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  Clason 
Military  Academy  In  Bronx.  New  York.  He 
remained  at  the  Academy  until  the  end  of 
1924. 

In  1925  he  became  a  student  at  Infantry 
School  m  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga..  and  In  1926 
he  was  made  Company  (Commander  of  Co. 
"K ",  29th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng. StUl  at  Bennlng  In  1927  he  was  made 
a  ReglmentaJ  Adjutant.  In  1928  he  once 
again  became  a  student  at  Fort  Bennlng 
talcing  an  Advanced  Officers  Course  at  the 
Infantry  School. 

After  completion  of  the  advanced  course 
at  the  Infantry  School  in  1929  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Command  and  Oeneral  StaS 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  re- 
mained at  this  school  as  a  student  until  his 
graduation  In  1931. 

Holmes  E.  Dager  was  assigned  to  the  66th 
Infantry  Division  in  1931  as  a  battalion  com- 
mander. The  unit  was  sent  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  Dager  remained  with  the  65th  unUl  the 
end  of  1934.  Upon  his  return  to  the  States 
he  was  assigned  for  a  short  time  in  1935  as 
0-3  in  the  1st  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.T. 

Once  again  as  a  student  he  was  honored 
by  the  assignment  to  the  Army  War  Ccdlege 
In  Washington.  D.C..  late  In  1936.  Upon  grad- 
uation he  was  sent  back  to  Command  and 
Oeneral  Staff  School  In  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  but  this  time  as  an  Instructor.  He 
remained  at  this  assignment  from  1936  to' 
1940  and  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Early  in  1940  General  Dager  was  assigned 
to  Port  Wads  worth  on  SUten  Island  In  New 
York  where  he  was  Post  Commander.  Later 
that  year  he  was  assigned  as  Assistant  0-3  In 
Headquarters  of  the  First  Army  stationed 
at  Governors  Island.  New  York.  During  this 
assignment  he  wrote  the  Carolina  and  Loui- 
siana maneuver  problems. 

As  war  clouds  gathered  again  Dager  was 
transferred  In  1941  to  the  41st  Armored  In- 
fantry Regiment  of  the  Second  Armored  Div- 
ision which  was  In  training  at  Port  Bennlng. 
Georgia.  Holmes  Dager  was  assigned  as  Regi- 
mental Commander  and  during  this  period 
he  was  promoted  to  Colonel. 

In  September  of  1941  Dager  was  made  a 
Brigadier  Oeneral  and  he  was  made  Com- 
manding Oeneral  of  CCB  of  the  8th  Armored 
Division  then  stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Early  In  1942  Oeneral  Dager  was  assigned 
to  the  4th  Armored  Division  as  Commanding 
Oeneral  of  CCB  and  Joined  them  at  Pine 
Camp.  New  York.  He  trained  with  the  Divi- 
sion In  Temieasee.  desert  maneuvers  and  at 
Camp  Bowie,  Texas.  He  went  overseas  with 
the  4th  Armored  and  he  was  with  them  from 
Omaha  Beach  to  the  Rhine.  He  led  CCB  of 
the  4th  In  the  famous  65  mile  "rat-race"  to 
the  Rhine  in  68  hours.  There  General  Patton 
came  up  and  spit  (?)  m  the  Rhine  remark- 
ing, "Dager,  I've  been  waiting  three  long 
years  to  spit  (?)   in  this— creek! "  This  Job 


was  one  of  many  famous  "crash-drives"  for 
which  the  4th  and  11th  Armored  Divisions 
became  famous. 

In  March  of  1945  at  Mayen.  Germany  Dager 
was  promoted  to  Major  Oeneral  and  assumed 
command  of  the  11th  Armored  Division.  He 
remained  with  the  Division  until  September 
of  1945.  He  commanded  the  11th  from  the 
Rhine  to  Linz,  Austria  and  the  meeting  with 
the  Russian  7th  Paratroop  Guards  Division. 
This  was  a  150  mile  drive  through  varying 
hard  and  light  opposition  but  made  with  an 
average  of  15  mUes  a  day.  On  reaching  Unz, 
the  nearest  troops  to  the  11th  Armored  were 
42  miles  behind  and  nothing  on  either  flank. 
Even  the  nxirses  were  with  us  all  the  way.  Our 
determined  armor  "paid  the  rent"  and  pulled 
the  Infantry  along.  It  was  the  farthest  east 
unit  of  all  American  troops  when  the  war 
ended  and  it  was  itching  to  go  farther 

Durtag  World  War  U  General  Dager  re- 
ceived the  DlstlnguUhed  Service  Cross.  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
on  his  Silver  Star,  a  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
valor  and  two  oak  leaf  clusters  on  the  Bronze 
Star  for  meritorious  services,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  French  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
French  Croiz-de-Ouerre,  with  Palm,  the 
Belgtan  Crolx-de-Guerre,  with  Palm  and  the 
Russian  "Defense  of  the  Fatherland",  ist 
Degree,  gold. 

in  September  of  1945  General  Dager  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  was  as- 
signed as  Board  President  of  the  Army  In- 
tegration Board  at  Ft.  Snelllng.  Minnesota. 

In  1946  he  was  appointed  G-3  of  the  Sev- 
enth Army  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  remained 
In  this  post  for  about  eight  months  and  then 
he  was  transferred  to  Vienna,  Austria.  Dxir- 
Ing  the  closing  months  of  1946  and  untU  his 
retirement  in  1947  General  Dager  was  Com- 
manding General  of  U.S.  forces  In  the  City 
of  Vienna.  He  retired  from  active  duty  on 
October  Slst,  1947  as  a  permanent  Major 
General. 

Since  his  retirement  General  Dager  has 
been  employed  with  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Administration.  He  had  been  stationed 
in  Nevada  for  several  years  but  Just  recently 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Planning  Staff  of 
the  Administration  at  their  national  head- 
quarters In  Battle  Creek.  Kllchigan.  The  Gen- 
eral and  his  very  charming  wife  now  reside 
at  Battle  Creek.  Michigan. 

The  General  still  likes  to  fish  for  trout  and 
game-fish.  He  should  find  fishing  to  his  lik- 
ing in  his  new  environment.  Like  another 
famous  retired  General  we  know  he  Is  an 
avid  golfer.  General  Dager  wrote  "I  consider 
age  a  matter  of  mental  attitude.  I  stUl  arise 
early,  work  steadily,  read  and  study  every 
evening,  attend  church  regularly  and  re- 
fuse to  "fade-ouf  of  lUe's  y:tlvlties."  The 
General  does  considerable  public  speaking 
Including  radio  and  television  appearances. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  JiUy  26.  1973) 

Retired  Chiet  of  U.S.  Asmt  m  Attstrxa 

Retired  Army  MaJ.  Gen.  Holmes  E.  Dager, 
80,  a  veteran  of  both  world  wars,  died  Tues- 
day at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

Born  in  Asbury  Park.  N.J.;  he  grew  up  In 
Newark  and  was  an  officer  in  the  New  Jersey 
National  Guard  when  he  joined  the  regular 
Army  in  1917. 

Gen.  Dager  was  sent  overseas  with  the 
5Ist  Infantry  and  was  a  company  and  later 
a  battalion  commander  in  the  Voeges  Moun- 
tains and  the  Meuse-Argonne  campaign. 

After  the  war.  he  became  a  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  at  Clason  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  the  Bronx.  N.Y. 

Between  the  wars,  he  held  a  number  of 
oonunand  and  staff  positions  and  attended 
the  Infantry  School  at  Ft.  Bennlng,  the  Army 
War  College  here  and  the  Command  and 
Oeneral  staff  College  at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
where  he  also  became  an  instructor. 

In  1941.  Gen.  Holmes  was  a  regimental 
commander  with  the  2d  Armored  DlTlslon  at 
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Ft.  Bennlng  and  tb«n  commanding  general 
of  the  8tb  Armored  Division's  Combat  Com- 
mand B  at  Ft.  Knox. 

He  took  command  of  the  4th  Armored 
Division's  Combat  Comand  B  In  1942,  and 
served  with  the  division  from  the  landmg  at 
Omaha  Beach  in  Normandy  to  the  Rhine. 

He  assumed  command  of  the  11th  Armored 
Division  at  Bdayen.  Germany,  in  1945,  and 
led  It  to  a  meeting  with  the  Russian  7th 
Paratroop  Guards  Division  In  Llnz.  Austria. 

He  returned  to  this  country  In  1945.  snred 
at  Ft.  Snelllng  and  with  the  7tb  Army  at 
Atlanta  and  was  assigned  to  Vienna,  Auatrla, 
where  be  conunanded  U.S.  forces  until  retlr- 
Ing  in  1947. 

Gen.  Dager's  decorations  included  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  two  Silver  Stars, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Legion 
of  Merit  and  three  Bronze  Star  Medals. 

He  Is  survived  by  bis  wife,  Eleanora,  of  the 
home,  1900  S.  Eads  St.,  Arlington. 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News.  July  36, 

19731 
Okn.  Holmes  Daces,  Headed  11th  Divisiom 

Retired  Army  MaJ.  Gen.  Holmes  E.  Dager. 
80.  commander  of  the  1 1th  Armored  Division 
forces  that  Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
7th  Paratroop  Guards  Division  In  Austria 
near  the  end  of  World  War  II,  died  Tuesday  In 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 

He  lived  on  S.  Eads  Street  in  Arlington. 

Earlier  In  the  war  he  was  commander  of 
the  8th  and  4th  Armored  Divisions'  Combat 
Command  B.  He  commanded  the  latter  divi- 
sion from  the  Omaha  Beach  landing  In  Nor- 
mandy through  fighting  In  Prance  on  to  the 
Rhine  River. 

In  1945  he  took  the  11th  Armored  Division 
from  Mayen,  Germany,  to  Llnz,  Aiistrla. 
where  his  group  Joined  the  Russian  troops. 
Oen.  Dager  retired  In  1947  as  commander  of 
the  U.S.  forces  In  Vienna. 

Gen.  Dager  was  bom  In  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 
An  officer  In  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard, 
be  Joined  the  Army  in  1917  and  served  In 
Europe  with  the  51st  Infantry  In  the  Voeges 
mountains  and  Meuse-Argonne  campaigns 
of  World  War  I. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Eleanora.  Service  will 
be  at  10:45  a.m.  tomorrow  in  the  Ft.  Myer 
Chapel.  Burial  will  be  In  Arlington  Cemetery. 
It  Is  requested  that  expressions  of  sympathy 
be  In  the  form  of  contributions  to  a  charity. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Cai-olina 
under  the  order? 

The  ACTTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ten  minutes. 

ISx.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  ccxisent  that  that  time 
may  be  reserved  to  my  control. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  charged  against  my  time 
which  has  been  reserved,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  OTdered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  re- 
maining 5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  without  prejudice  to  the  Smator 
from  Tennessee. 


DEROGATORY  CHARACTERIZATION 
OF  A  U.S.  SENATOR 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  much  of  the 
Watergate  hearings  because  during  the 
day  we  have  been  occupied  with  a  little 
business  on  the  floor.  I  have  an  interest 
in  Watergate,  as  I  think  many  people 
have,  and  I  try  to  catch  the  news  when 
I  can  and  see  what  I  can  that  way. 

Last  night,  when  I  reached  home,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  view  a  news  brosid- 
cast  showing  some  excerpts  from  the 
hearings,  and  it  included  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  is  the  counsel  for 
certain  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Water- 
gate hearing — ^Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr. 
Ehrlichman. 

Apparently,  earlier  Mr.  Wilson  had 
made  a  comment  in  regard  to  Senator 
Inouye,  and  the  commentator  was  ask- 
ing him  if  he  stood  on  that  comment  or 
If  he  would  repeat  It.  Mr.  Wilson  said 
at  that  time  that  he  certainly  stood  on 
it,  that  what  he  had  said  was  that  Mr. 
Inouye  was  "a  little  Jap."  He  said  he 
saw  no  reason  why  Senator  Inouti 
should  take  any  offense  with  that;  it  was 
true;  and  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
take  offense  if  anyone  referred  to  him 
(Mr.  Wilson)  as  "a  little  American." 

Mr.  President,  I  take  offense  at  it — 
tiremendous  offense.  I  cannot  understand 
how  Mr.  Wilson  could  say  that  he  would 
stand  on  the  comment  and  that  he  would 
not  mind  if  anyone  called  him  "a  lltUe 
American,"  but  he  could  call  DAinnr 
INOUYZ  "a  little  Jap." 

Senator  Inoute  was  bom  in  Hawaii. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  In  World  War  II. 
He  received  a  battlefield  commission.  He 
was  decorated:  he  served  in  France  and 
Italy.  He  was  wounded  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  How  it  can  be  said  that  he 
Is  not  an  American  is  something  beyond 


of  derision  and  It  is  not  a  term  of  any. 
thing  other  than  that. 

We  see  a  lawyer  who  is  very  concerned 
about  his  ethics,  who  wants  no  one  to 
question  his  propriety  and  the  conduct 
of  his  representation,  or  who  he  repre- 
sents, yet  he  would  turn  around  and  use 
a  remark  like  this  on  a  distinguished 
American,  a  distinguished  Senator,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  this  country.  It 
is  beyond  me.  It  makes  me  ashamed  to 
see  a  fellow  lawyer  use  that  remark.  It 
makes  me  ashamed  to  see  a  fellow  Amer- 
ican who  happens  to  have  white  skin  use 
that  remark.  It  concerns  me  tremen- 
dously that  that  newscast  goes  out  to 
many  people  in  many  lands;  it  shows  we 
could  have  a  prejudice  like  that  that 
could  abound  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  that  kind  of  prejudice  Is  present. 
It  is  not  in  the  hearts  of  many  people 
who  are  white  skinned  in  this  country. 

I  apologize  for  the  remark  of  a  fellow 
lawyer,  the  remark  of  a  white  skinned 
American.  I  think  it  was  most  untimely, 
most  uncalled  for.  and  it  gives  me  great 
concern  that  such  a  ronark  would  be 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  astonishment  and  chagrin 
at  the  statement  made  about  Senator 
Danul  Inouyi  on  yesterday.  Senator 
Inouyk's  parents  were  immigrants  from 
Japan.  It  just  so  happens  that  my  par- 
ents, both  of  them,  were  immigrants 
from  Ireland.  But  because  our  parents 
came  to  this  country,  we  were  given  op- 
portunities which  otherwise  would  have 
been  denied  us. 

Dan  Inouyi  Is  a  great  American— in 
my  book  the  greatest  American  in  this 
body.  Dan  Inoitye  paid  for  his  devotion 
to  this  country  when  m  Italy  he  lost  an 
arm  fighting  for  it.  and  in  losing  that 
arm  he  gave  7  pounds  of  flesh  in  behalf 
of  this  Republic  which  he  fought  for 
under  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
circumstances. 

Senator  Inoutk  has  made  an  out- 


me  and  it  is  beyond  my  capabilities  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  mak^.^hat    standing  record  in  this  body.  He  has 
statement.  'K^bewi  one  of  the  good  arms  of  the  leader- 

It  bothers  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we     ship  because  for  the  i>ast  8  years  he  has 


distinguish  in  this  country  between 
whom  we  would  call  an  American  and 
whom  we  would  call  a  "little  Jap."  per- 
haps by  the  color  of  the  skin.  My  ances- 
try Is  Scotch-Irish.  I  am  proud  of  that 
ancestry,  and  I  am  sure  that  Dan  iNOxm 
is  proud  of  his  Japanese  heritage. 

I  thought  that  the  strength  of  this 
country  is  that  we  are  a  mixing  pot.  and 
when  we  were  trying  to  nurture  this 
coimtry,  we  offered  asylum  to  many  peo- 
ple and  had  people  come  from  many 
lands,  as  long  as  they  were  seeking  free- 
dom and  liberty.  That  is  Uie  kind  of 
strength  this  country  was  built  ui>on. 
Then,  we  turn  around  and  find  a  com- 
ment used  and  calculated  to  invoke  deri- 
sion; that  is  what  it  is.  as  if  related  to 
treason.  You  would  not  call  a  Jiv>ane8e 
citizen  a  Jap.  The  term  Itself  is  a  term 


served  as  an  assistant  whip.  Nobody 
needs  to  stand  up  for  Dan  Inouyx,  but  I 
hope  that  it  Is  about  time  that  we  learned 
to  speak  to  one  another  in  this  country 
regardless  of  religion,  or  background,  or 
the  color  of  the  skin,  but  as  brothoi 
and  sisters;  it  is  about  time  we  reach 
that  stage  and  get  away  from  such  re- 
marks as  this  remark  made  yesterday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  had  thought  the  time  was  long  past 
In  this  country  when  anyone  would  use 
such  words  of  opprobrium  as  Jap.  Dago. 
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Bonkey,  Spic,  Blrauts,  Nigger,  Whltle. 
and  the  like. 

I  deplore  the  statement  of  the  lawyer 
for  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Ehrlichman 
on  yesterday.  We  ought  always  to  try  to 
get  along  with  other  people  and  to  re- 
spect every  man  regardless  of  his  race, 
his  color,  his  religion,  or  his  national 
origin. 

Ui.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BIBI£.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
want  the  Record  not  to  reflect  my  senti- 
ments at  a  time  when  these  statements 
have  been  made  during  my  presence  in 
this  Chamber. 

Daniel  Inottye  is  one  of  my  dearest 
and  closest  friends.  He  is  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  has  visited  my  State  many  times 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  ix>pular  men 
who  ever  came  to  my  State.  He  Is  de- 
serving of  the  full  support  of  everyone 
who  has  the  privilege  to  know  him.  He 
is  that  type  of  guy.  as  we  say  in  Nevada. 
We  in  Nevada  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  racial  ancestry.  We  are  people  of  a 
Western  State  who  judge  a  man  for  what 
be  Is  and  not  because  of  his  race,  his 
color,  or  his  creed. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  sentiments 
wtilch  have  just  been  expressed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  H.R.  8917,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  related  agencies 
am>ropriation  bill  was  passed,  together 
with  the  third  reading. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  342.  H.R.  8917,  a  bUI  making  ap- 
ptoprlations  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
nor  and  raUMed  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1974,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  amended, 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  line  9  on  page  25 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

Provided  further.  That  the  funds  Included 
bereln  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Redwood  National  Park.  CaUfornla, 
established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-546. 
Including  thoae  lands,  which,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3(b)(1)  thereof, 
are  described  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
October  7,  1971  3«  (Fed.  Reg.  19518  et  seq.); 

And  that,  as  thus  amended,  the  bill  be 
read  again  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
be  considered  as  having  been  made  and 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

>fr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
<«J^  request  is  simply  to  correct  a 
Cluneal  emM-.  This  language  was  ap- 
VtvnA  in  the  regular  process  of  the  com- 
mittee markup.  It  was  only  because  of  a 
C3nx 1730— Part  21 


Clerical  oversight  that  it  was  omitted,  in 
the  printed  bill.  This  request  is  merely 
to  have  the  bill  conform  to  the  com- 
mittee's amendments  which  were  all 
adopted. 

INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL- 
FUNDING  FOR  OFFICE  OP  COAL 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the 
appropriation  approved  yesterday  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  in 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The  original 
administration  budget  proposal  for  the 
OCR  in  January  was  $52.5  million,  in- 
cluding $51.3  for  OCR's  contract  research 
functions.  This  figure  was  an  increase 
over  fiscal  1973  but  far  below  what  could 
usefully  be  spent  on  coal  research  and  far 
below  what  our  national  spending  prior- 
ities demand  given  the  present  energy 
crisis  and  its  future  gravity. 

On  May  9,  during  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions bill.  I  testified  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  called  for  a  virtual  doubling  of  f imds 
for  coal  research  in  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  or  from  $51.3  to  $103  million. 
Our  position  was  endorsed  by  18  other 
Senators. 

This  was  followed  up  by  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Bible,  dated  July  25,  cosigned  by  25 
Senators.  This  letter  reiterated  the  need 
to  increase  OCR  f  imdlng  to  a  proposed 
level  of  $103  million. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  also 
recognized  this  need,  albeit  belatedly. 
President  Nixon  In  his  Jime  29  energy 
message  called  for  Increased  energy  re- 
se£u-ch  and  development  funding  in  fiscal 
1974  of  $100  million  over  the  original 
fiscal  1974  budget  estimate.  About  half 
of  this  Increase,  the  President  indicated, 
should  be  spent  on  coal  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  corresponded  closely 
with  the  increase  Senator  Schweiker 
and  I  proposed  on  May  9. 

The  committee  has  now  amended  H  Jl. 
8917  to  provide  $95  million  for  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research.  This  Is  not  the  full 
$103  million  which  many  other  Senators 
and  I  hoped  for,  but  it  is  a  giant  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Certainly  it  is  a  vast 
improvement  over  where  we  started  last 
January. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Senator  Bulb,  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  Senator  McClel- 
LAN,  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  are  aware  of  our  energy 
problems,  which  only  worsen  by  the  day. 
They  know  that  we  have  already  waited 
far  too  long  to  begin  the  level  of  research 
necessary  to  utilize  adequately  our  vast 
coal  reserves.  They  know  that  now  we 
must  vastly  expand  our  efforts. 

The  House  version  of  B.B..  8917  con- 
tains only  $61  million  in  funding  for  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research.  However,  the 
House  passed  its  version  of  H  Jl.  8917  be- 
fore the  President's  second  energy  mes- 
sage of  June  29. 1  am  hopeful  the  House 
wtil  aooede  to  the  OCR  figure  the  Sen- 
ate has  provided  and  I  urge  the  Senate 


conferees  to  maintain  the  higher  Senate 
figure. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  might 
better  realize  the  importsmce  of  coal 
research  and  development  including  coal 
liquefaction,  gasification  and  mining,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  May  9  testimony  before  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee — which 
addresses  these  issues — be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statmcznt   bt    Sxnatok   SravENSoif   Bepobz 

THE     iMTBEXOa     SUBCOMMITTZS,     COMKITT^ 
ON   APPROPKIATION8 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  ap^at- 
tunlty  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee 
to  discuss  the  development  of  our  vast  coal 
reserves.  It  was  my  privUege  to  appear  before 
this  Subcommittee  a  year  ago  last  March, 
then  on  the  subject  of  funding  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  coal  gasification  process.  Since 
that  time,  the  fuel  shortages  predicted  have 
developed,  and  we  are  In  the  throes  of  a 
genuine  energy  crisis. 

This  year  my  remarks  cover  the  entire 
budget  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  I  am 
Joined  by  your  colleague  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Schwelcker.  Our 
poaltion  is  strongly  supported  by  many  other 
members  of  the  Senate — and  I-  ask  that  a 
partial  list  of  their  names  be  Included  In 
yoiu  record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  consumers  we  In  the 
United  States  depend  on  natural  gas  and  oU 
to  supply  79  percent  of  all  our  energy  needs. 
Yet  natural  gas  constitutes  only  9  percent 
of  our  total  domestic  fossU  fuel  resources, 
oil  8  percent,  and  uranium  only  4  percent. 
The  rest — almost  80  perceht  of  our  foesU 
fuel  resources — is  made  up  of  our  3  trillion 
tons  of  coal.  In  short,  we  have  come  to  rely 
on  those  fuels  in  shortest  supply  for  the 
greatest  part  of  our  energy  requirements, 
while  our  greatest  single  source  of  energy  Is 
relatively  imderutUlzed. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  increasing  pres- 
sures on  our  oil  and  gas  reserves,  the  more 
so  after  the  frightening  shortages  of  this 
relatively  mUd  winter,  the  present  shortages 
this  spring,  and  the  even  greater  shortages 
predicted  for  this  summer.  Olven  the  present 
demand  and  domestic  supply  curves,  If  we 
continue  our  present  policies,  the  situation 
will  become  much  worse  before  it  becomes 
any  better.  The  demand  for  oU  by  lesS  may 
reach  10  bUllon  barrels  per  year,  and  some 
experts  say  that  upwards  of  two-thirds  of 
this  demand,  given  our  present  methods  of 
producing  oil,  may  have  to  be  met  by  Im- 
ports. Even  a  conservative  estimate  puts  the 
figure  at  60  percent. 

Similarly,  recent  estimates  of  the  natural 
gas  situation  predict  a  near  doubling  of  the 
demand  for  natural  gas  between  1971  and 
1985,  from  22  trillion  cubic  feet  per  year  to 
from  35  to  40  trlUion.  The  gap  between  this 
demand  and  what  our  domestic  reserves  can 
supply  in  1985  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  13  to  17  tmiloQ  cubic  feet— even  with 
pipelines  for  Alaskan  and  Canadian  imports. 
As  of  1969,  the  United  SUtes  had  only  18 
percent  of  the  world's  1,660  trUllon  cubic 
feet  of  proven  natiutd  gas  reserves  whUe 
stlU  producing  weU  over  half  the  world's 
supply  of  natiu^  gas. 

The  Implications  of  Importing  the  1985 
differences  in  oU  and  gas  are  staggering — 
for  our  foreign  policy,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  domestic  economy  and  ultimately 
for  our  way  and  quality  of  life.  We  are  al- 
ready seeing  the  first  manlfestatlona.  This 
year's  dollar  figure  for  oU  Imports  Is  eiqiected 
to  be  about  $6  bUllon. 
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One  answer  ia  to  turn  back  to  coal,  but  In 
new  ways.  Coal  will  not  be  a  coa4>lete  an- 
swer, and  definitely  will  not  be  the  final  an- 
swer. But  It  Is  an  answer  with  much  poten- 
tial for  tbe  next  30,  60,  or  even  100  or  more 
years. 

Under  present  technology  coal  burning  can 
present  environmental  danger.  Birt  we  have 
had  the  capability  for  some  time  now  to 
transform  our  tremendous  untapped  coal  re- 
serves Into  environmentally  sound  fuels- 
clean  burmng  gas  and  oU. 

The  Idea  of  coal  gasification  Is  not  new — 
Indeed,  as  recently  as  the  early  1940*8,  most 
of  the  gas  being  used  In  the  United  States 
was  produced  from  coal.  But  this  was  rela- 
tively low-'grade  gas  In  terms  of  Its  energy 
qualities — 400  to  600  BTU's — and  with  the 
advent  of  long  distance  pipelines  which 
could  bring  In  1.000  BTU  natural  gas.  coal 
gasification  fell  Into  decline.  In  addition  to 
Its  Inefficiency,  In  today's  terms  It  was  not. 
environmentally  speaking,  clean  burning. 

As  early  bls  1946.  the  secu'ch  was  Initiated 
at  tbe  Institute  of  Oaa  Technology  In  Chi- 
cago for  an  economical  method  of  synthe- 
sizing gas  or  a  quality  equal  to  natural  gas. 
The  work  proceeded  slowly,  but  was  given 
much  Impetus  In  1964  following  the  signing 
of  a  contract  between  the  OfHce  of  Coal  Re- 
search and  the  lOT.  This  led  to  the  HTOAS 
demonstration  plant  In  Chicago  which  was 
dedicated  In  October  of  1970.  This  plant  re- 
cently achieved  53  hours  of  sustiUned  opera- 
tion. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  funded 
other  pilot  plants  to  research  and  develop 
other  coal  g^aslfylng  technologies — In  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota:  Taooma.  Washington; 
Princeton,  New  Jersey;  and  Homer  City, 
Pennsylvania.  At  present,  however,  the  HT- 
OAS plant  shows  the  most  promise  of  early 
commercial  application,  perhaps  by  1976  or 
1977. 

Tbe  HTOAS  plant  Is  for  hlgh-BTU  coal 
gasification.  It  Is  aimed  at  producing  gas  for 
use  In  homes  through  the  same  pipelines 
which  presently  feed  homes  natural  gas.  With 
minimal  time  and  funding  low-BTU  coal 
gasification  could  be  utilized  at  electric 
power  plants.  Coal  can  also  be  converted  Into 
crude  oil  and  then  refined  Into  oil's  many 
other  products.  With  a  "fluldlaed  bed"  proc- 
ess It  coxild  be  burned  cleanly  and  used  to 
power  electric  generating  plants. 

The  Implications  of  this  work  are  sta^er- 
Ing.  Improved  mining  techniques,  some  of 
them  also  in  tbe  research  stage,  might  make 
It  environmentally  feasible  to  recover  about 
3  trillion  tons  of  our  Nation's  3  trillion  tons 
of  coal.  At  a  conversion  rate  of  2  barrels  or 
more  of  synthetic  oU  per  ton — a  much  better 
conversion  rate  than  that  expected  per  ton 
from  oil  shale — we  would  have  over  4  trillion 
barrels  of  oU  in  the  form  of  coal,  or  ten  times 
the  world's  proven  reserves.  And  if  this 
coal  were  converted  to  pipwline  quality  gas, 
It  would  yield  about  32.000  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  synthetic  gas.  Our  proven  recoverable 
reserves  of  natural  gas  worldwide,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  about  1.560  trillion  cubic 
feet. 

These  incredible  proep>ect8  may  be  for 
naught  If  the  funds  and  coordinated  Federal 
policy  for  general  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment are  not  present.  Industry  can  pro- 
vide some  of  the  funds,  but  to  develop  this 
potential  in  time  the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  loin  In  p€utnershlp  with  industry. 

At  the  recent  Democratic  Oovemors  Con- 
ference, a  resolution  sponsored  by  Oover- 
nor  Walker  of  Illinois  was  passed  which  called 
tor  "inunedlate  and  subetantial  federal  fund- 
ing for  coal  research."  Oovcnor  Walker  Eald 
that  research  on  using  coal  to  make  gas  and 
fuel  oil  should  be  "on  tbe  scale  of  the  Man- 
hattan Project  and  with  the  urgency  of  the 
Apollo  Project.- 


Varlous  bills  have  already  been  introduced 
In  tbe  93rd  Oocgreas  <m  the  subject  of  energy 
reaearch  and  development — such  as  8.  357 
Introduced  by  Senators  Magnuson,  Holllngs, 
and  others,  and  S.  1283,  Senator  Jackson's 
mammoth  energy  R&D  bill.  Senator  Jack- 
son's bill  would  set  up  an  overall  energy  re- 
search c  ordlnatlng  body  and  five  qu:  ')l-gov- 
emmental  corporation^.  Including  a  Coal 
Gasification  Corporation  and  a  Coal  Lique- 
faction Corporation. 

There  is  no  telling  when  such  a  mammoth 
program,  as  proposed  in  the  Jackson  or  Mag- 
nuson bills,  might  get  underway,  however, 
and  In  the  meantime  there  is  neither  time 
nor  excuse  for  delay. 

In  his  recent  energy  message,  the  Presi- 
dent cited  coal  as  "our  mcst  abundant  and 
least  costly  domestic  source  of  energy."  and 
urged  that  the  "highest  national  priority  be 
given  to  expanded  development  and  utilisa- 
tion of  our  coal  resources."  He  did  not.  how- 
ever, propose  <.n  Increase  In  funds  for  coal 
research  over  the  modest  1974  budf  ••t  of 
$51.3  million.  This  figure  exceeds  tbe  1073 
budget  figure  for  coal  research  by  only  t8.9 
million.  It  Is  far  below  that  which  can  use- 
fully be  spent  on  coal  research.  Senator  Bell- 
mon  put  the  question  to  OCR's  Director,  Dr. 
Oeorge  Hill,  when  be  appeared  before  this 
Subcommittee  in  March,  ae  to  whether,  "con- 
sidering tne  importance  of  energy  to  our 
Nation  tmd  the  present  energy  crisis."  OCR's 
budget  was  "sxifflclent  to  cope"  with  our  en- 
ergy problems.  Dr.  Hill  replied  that  the  OCR 
offered  a  "balanced  program."  but  be  went 
on  to  note  that  "The  size  of  the  program, 
however,  is  a  policy  determination." 

Indeed.  It  Is  a  policy  determination,  and 
I  be  leve  the  Administration  has  set  the 
wrong  policy.  Olven  the  energy  sltxiation  I 
have  outimed,  the  OCR  budget  as  submitted 
by  th »  Anmlnlstratlon  is  far  out  of  Itoe  with 
our  national  energy  priorities. 

The  budget  for  the  Ofllce  of  Coal  Reaearch 
can  usefully  be  Increased  from  the  proposed 
•51.3  million  to  $103  million.  We  Would  aUo- 
cate  the  Increase  to  the  following  purpoees: 

Liquefaction  of  coal,  •33.880,000. 

Acceleration  of  low  BTU,  gasification  re- 
search. •  11.926.000. 

Acceleration  of  fluldlzed  bed  combustion 
technology,  •3,976.000. 

Combined  cycle  technology  research,  SS.- 
976.000. 

Magneto  hydrodynamics  (MHD)  research, 
•3.975.000. 

Mining  extraction  technology  research. 
•3.000.000. 

Despite  the  great  promise  of  coal  liquefac- 
tion, for  example,  this  year's  OCR  budget 
reduces  the  amount  available  for  coal  lique- 
faction projects  from  ^9.7  million  to  ^9  mil- 
lion. The  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  spoke  earlier  today  of  tbe 
need  for  more  funds  for  MHD  research.  Dr. 
Hill  in  his  March  18  testimony  said  that 
MHD  "has  great  promise  in  the  long  run." 
The  MHD  budget  request  is  at  a  "balanced" 
but  too  low  figure  of  •3.76  million. 

Dr.  HUl  also  said  the  fiuidlaed-bed  boUer 
combustion  technology  "offera  promlaa  of 
permitting  the  burning  of  high  sulfur  coal 
without  pollution  in  the  shMtest  period  of 
developmental  time."  The  OCR  budget,  how- 
ever, requesu  only  •2.7  million  In  fiscal  year 
1974  for  this  technology.  I  know  myself  from 
discussions  with  scientists  at  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  that  twice  this  amount  can 
be  utilized  profitably. 

While  we  expand  the  research  on  coal  uti- 
lisation, we  must  simultaneously  develop 
mining  technology.  Some  experts  believe  that 
there  can  be  developed  a  satUfaetory  tooh- 
nlque  midway  between  tbe  labor-demanding 
but  hasardous  and  costly  technique  of  deep 
mining  end  the  enylronnentaUy  dangewns 


technique  of  strip  mining.  The  authcmty  for 
such  research  and  development  has  been  in 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  but  It  has  never 
been  adequately  utilized.  The  Incredlblj 
small  figure  of  •600.000  was  requested  fcr 
such  research  in  this  year's  OCR  budget.  We 
have  propoeed  that  this  figure  be  vastly  ex- 
panded, to  a  total  of  •3.6  million.  It  Is  poe- 
Bible  that  shallow  coal  can  be  extracted  from 
beneath  the  surface — in  other  words,  with- 
out strip  mining. 

The  figiires  Involved  In  Senator  Jackaon'i 
proposed  bill  are  on  the  order  of  •IS  billloD 
over  the  next  7  to  10  years  for  research  Into 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction  alone  If  the 
Congress  should  decide  later  on  that  such  an 
expanded  approach  is  necessary,  the  pro- 
grams ongoing  within  the  Office  of  Coal  Be- 
search  can  be  incorporated.  But  the  OCB 
research  programs  can  be  expanded  now.  The 
OCR  has  the  administrative  capacity  and  hss 
numerous  worthy  applications  awaltlns 
funding.  Our  energy  problems  only  worsen 
by  the  day.  We  have  already  waited  far  too 
long  to  begin  the  level  of  research  necessary 
to  utilize  adequately  our  vast  coal  reservsa 
We  ought  now  to  redouble  those  efforts. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  FOR  LOW  AND 
MODERATE  INCOME  FAMILIES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
marks  the  end  of  the  7  months  during 
which  no  new  commitments  have  been 
entered  into  to  provide  Federal  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
in  the  United  States.  This  national  hous- 
ing moratorium  was  declared  so  that  a 
reasoned  examination  of  publicly 
financed  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  programs  might  be  made.  At  the 
time  the  moratorium  was  declared  I  en- 
dorsed the  need  for  such  examination  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Mr.  Lynn,  whose  managerial 
talents  make  him  eminent^  suitable  for 
this  task.  I  can  endorse  the  responsive 
actions  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  Senator  SPAmxiCAN,  In  help- 
ing congressional  responsibility  reassert 
Itself  by  holding  hearings  on  legislative 
proposals  in  this  area,  and  by  setting 
aside  time  for  further  extensive  housing 
hearings  at  the  time  of  completion  of 
the  HUD  study  In  September. 

However,  this  moratorium  was  de- 
clared at  a  point  in  time  when  the  sup- 
ply of  new  housing  was  increasing,  and 
when  there  were  few  barriers,  especially 
financial  ones,  inhibiting  access  to  all 
tjrpes  of  new  and  existing  imits  in  oar 
housing  stock.  Today,  regrettably,  this  is 
no  longer  true.  For  that  reason,  I  see  a 
clear  and  present  need  to  lift  this  mora- 
torium immediately.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  section  235.  the  home 
ownership  interest  subsidy  program,  in 
view  of  the  pressing  backlog  of  unfilled 
need  for  homeownershlp  at  the  present 
time.  Additionally  I  believe  action  should 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  section  XSt 
muItiTamily  interest  sut>sldy  rental  pro- 
gram and  public  housing  programs  u 
well.  All  of  these  subsidized  programs  as- 
sisted in  meeting  housing  needs  since 
1&68.  These  last  7  months  have  Indicatsd 
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Just  how  Important  a  function  these 
types  of  programs  can  fulfill.  We  should 
not  continue  this  moratorium  on  them 
Into  tbe  coming  months  of  fall  and  win- 
ter. 

During  the  7  months  past,  we  have 
been  witness  to  unprecedented  increases 
in  the  costs  of  housing.  Over  55  percent 
of  American  families  in  1971  had  in- 
comes of  $12,000  or  less,  and  currently 
available  financing  terms  would  require 
$12,000  in  Income  per  year  to  purchase 
and  carry  a  )25,000  honie.  The  median 
price  of  a  new  home  is  $31,500 — almost 
15  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  New 
homes  at  this  median  price  are  beyond 
the  financial  capabilities  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. In  other  words,  the  average 
American  can  no  longer  afford  the  aver- 
age American  home. 

The  situation  is  even  more  startling 
when  we  realize  only  12  percent  of  new 
homes  actually  do  sell  at  or  below  $25,000. 
In  1972,  only  26  percent,  or  186,000  out 
of  717,000  total  housing  units  sold  un- 
der government  subsidy  programs,  were 
priced  under  this  $25,000  figure. 

What  this  shows  Is  that  Government- 
subsidized  housing  made  up  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  moderately  priced 
homes  that  most  Americans  can  afford. 
With  the  curtailment  or  elimination  of 
subsidized  housing  programs,  this  mini- 
mal supply  of  moderately  priced  housing 
has  dried  up. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  on  new  com- 
mitments for  conventional  mortgages  are 
estimated  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  be  around  8.1  percent  and 
rising  at  the  present  time.  This  fact  has 
led  to  econoniic  chaos  in  today's  housing 
market  and  has  destroyed  the  climate 
present  in  January.  Elements  of  a  new 
national  program  for  new  construction  of 
tow-  and  moderate-income  housing  have 
already  drifted  off  to  other  enterprises. 

This  Is  a  critical  transitional  period 
during  which  the  Government  must 
evolve  new  means  of  assuming  opportu- 
nities for  housing  and  homeownershlp 
for  the  American  people.  I  am  convinced, 
Mr.  President,  that  responsible  home- 
ownership  is  one  of  the  qualities  in  the 
moral  backbone  of  this  Nation.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  responsible  and  respectable 
people  in  some  parts  of  our  country  are 
presently  being  denied  this  opportunity 
for  homeownershlp  in  any  form,  because 
VRK  mortgage  Interest  rates  are  ciu*- 
rently  so  high  that  they  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  some  States  usury  laws.  Ac- 
tions must  be  taken  by  the  President  cmd 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  lift  this  moratorium  on 
federally  assisted  housing,  and  thus,  to 
make  possible  an  alleviation  of  the  ad- 
versities of  this  situation. 

Kxismro  Fiona  A  Ma 

There  are  several  major  programs  leg- 
islated by  Congress  in  the  past,  whose 
porposes  have  been  assistance  for  low- 
Md  moderate-income  families  in  ob- 
taining housing.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  ppograms  of  VA  direct  loans 
«nd  OI  home  loans  under  title  38  of  the 
Ufi.  Code.  The  Farmers'  Home  Admin- 
istration has  programs  such  as  rural 
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housing  loans  and  low-income  housing 
repair  loans  imder  sections  501  through 
504  of  title  5  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  Section  235  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
t>an  Develpment  Act  of  1968  has  in  the 
past  added  to  attaining  the  overeJl 
homeownershlp  alms. 

A  homeownershlp  assistance  program 
could  be  extremely  useful,  if  it  were  ad- 
ministered properly.  Whatever  past  fail- 
ures there  may  have  been  in  this  kind 
of  program  lay  in  HUD  and  in  poor 
legislation — not  in  the  inability  of  mod- 
est income  people  to  take  advantage  of 
housing  opportunities  or  in  the  disin- 
terest of  businessmen  in  making  an 
earned  profit  on  low-cost  housing  con- 
struction. The  failures  of  homeownershlp 
programs  are  failures  of  managing,  coim- 
seling.  and  inspecting.  Ultimately,  they 
must  be  corrected  by  better  executive 
management  over  and  beyond  any 
legislation. 

Congress  has  tried  to  do  its  part.  It 
took  action  even  in  the  area  of  executive 
management  by  establishing  and  fimding 
the  Center  for  Housln^r  Management  to 
correct  management  manpower  deficien- 
cies. It  added  to  section  518  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  in  1964  to  correct  in- 
equities to  hcMneowners  making  pur- 
chases of  defective  235  housing,  as  a  re- 
sult of  bad  counseling,  managing,  and 
inspecting  on  the  p>art  of  HUD  at  the 
time  of  sale.  Section  518  requires  dis- 
bursements by  HUD  to  homeowners  in 
compensation  for  their  losses.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram much  commented  on  in  the  debate 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  512.  One 
would  think  that  this  indirect  assessment 
of  financial  penalties  upon  HUD  under 
section  518  would  make  the  department 
better  manage  section  235  programs.  Un- 
fortunately, the  opposite  has  been  true. 

Despite  section  518,  the  mismanage- 
ment of  section  235  has  increased,  not 
diminished.  Despite  the  efforts  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  section  518  to  other 
programs,  whatever  the  provisions  of  any 
legislation,  it  will  fail  if  not  carried  out 
in  a  proper  management  atmosphere. 
This  will  be  as  true  of  new  reform  hous- 
ing policies  as  it  is  for  the  ones  currently 
imder  the  administration's  attack.  Un- 
der any  circumstances,  HUD  should  act 
to  improve  its  executive  and  administra- 
tive capabilities.  Tliese  capabilities  must 
be  brought  up  to  a  topnotch  level  re- 
gardless of  this  moratorium  and  the  per- 
manent phasing  out  of  any  existing  pro- 
grams. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  create,  or  msdntain. 
cuiy  high  degree  of  management  im- 
provement without  full  play  in  managing 
these  programs  for  top  performance  in 
the  first  place.  In  this  regard,  local  HUD 
oflflces  should  reorient  their  work  priori- 
ties away  from  proJect-by-proJect  review 
and  toward  program  evaluation,  quality 
control,  and  minimization  of  processing. 
HUD  should  prepare  to  shift  these  local 
impact  decisions  back  to  the  States  and 
counties  where  they  properly  belong. 

I  auestitm  HDD's  management  per- 
formance if  this  moratorium  is  continued 
any  longer. 


Rousnrc   needs 


There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  of  the 
need  to  lift  this  moratorium.  Total  hous- 
ing starts  are  estimated  to  t>e  down  this 
year  by  300,000  to  400,000  units  as  com- 
pared to  1972.  Whereas  starts  were  up 
substantiaUy  In  May,  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  recently  reported  last  month's 
starts  had  declined  13.3  percent,  so  that 
June  production  was  about  200,000  units 
below  that  of  the  year  before.  These  de- 
creases are  roughly  estimated  to  mean 
$6  to  $8  billion  in  reductions  in  residen- 
tial construction  outlays. 

According  to  the  Home  Builders  As- 
sociation of  Tennessee,  production  of 
housing  units  under  the  suspended  235. 
236  and  public  housing  programs  alone 
at  the  level  authorized  by  fiscal  1973  ap- 
propriations would  generate  some  $6.7 
billion  worth  of  new  housing  construc- 
tion over  a  12-month  period.  According 
to  the  association,  since  every  dollar  of 
government  assistance  for  housing  re- 
sults in  a  multiplied  effort  of  $15  to  $20 
of  private  investment  in  construction 
and  land  development,  this  could  multi- 
ply out  in  a  total  economic  impact  of 
some  $14  billion. 

The  Rural  Housing  Alliance  says  that, 
if  the  moratorium  is  allowed  to  run  its 
full  projected  18  months,  it  might  restilt 
in  the  denial  to  nonmetropolitan  areas 
alone  or  some  $4.3  billion  in  housing  in- 
vestment. On  Tuesday,  July  17,  both 
distinguished  Senators  from  South  Da- 
kota elaborated  on  the  tremendous  need 
for  better  housing  in  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country  especially.  Their  testimony 
before  the  housing  subcommittee  ex- 
presses a  general  concern  I  certainly 
share.  In  Tennessee,  the  rural  counties 
in  the  State  have  been  shown  to  be  sub- 
stantially inferior  in  their  housing  stock 
when  compared  to  the  most  urban  cotm- 
ties.  Indeed,  in  the  areas  of  kitchen  and 
plumbing  features,  there  is  a  tenfold  dis- 
parity between  urban/rural  extremes. 
Mr.  President,  the  housing  needs  of 
rural  America  are  great  and  must^ 
given  very  high  priority. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  there  has 
still  been  a  general  failure  to  meet  the 
housing  goals  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1949  and  reafllrmed  in  section  1601  of  the 
Housing  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
As  set  forth  in  1988,  these  goals  called 
for  6  million  units  of  subsidized  hou^ng 
to  be  built  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  over  10  years.  Annual  figures  for 
recent  years  have  not  even  begim  to  ap- 
proach the  600,000  imits  of  newly  con- 
structed or  rehabUitated  housing  per 
year,  representing  one-tenth  of  the  de- 
cade's supposed  total.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  inclusion  on  the  Rscobd  at 
this  point  the  following  table  showing 
the  pronounced  gaps  between  the  1968 
stipulated  goals  and  the  actual  degree 
to  which  they  have  been  carried  out  so 
far.  Our  falling  short  reflects  as  much 
start  up  problems  as  it  does  bottlenecks 
brought  about  by  Federal  control  of 
housing  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 
as  follows: 
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HUD  program 


Original  leal 
196^74 


Actual  housini    Estimatad  units 
units  1969-74     fiscal  yur  1974 


G<p  In  foais  prtfrta 
Unto 


Public  housing ••«  mm 

|~  |S 695,000 

o9C.  Lx ... -.----,....,  .  ig5  000 

Rent  supplmiMnts 360000 

Rehabilitation loanfand  grants I I-!"!!"""!!!!"!""""!""""!"""!"!  135,000 

T"*^ - 3,050,000 


386.000 

400,883 

S17,921 

•0.463 

53,865 


60.000 

17,100 

136.600 

19,400 

6.855 


-548.501 
-277.017 
-210.479 
-260. 137 
-74,280 


55 

n 


1. 439. 631 


239.955 


-1.370.414 


Source:  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  oversiglit  on  housing  and  urban  year  1971,  President's  4th  Annual  Report  on  National  Housing  Goals  (1972)  pp  44-5  lo,  KiuM 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  starts  In 
fiscal  1973  on  all  subsidized  housing 
^  number  only  378,475  units— or  a  mere  63 
'  percent  of  the  600,000  units  that  an  even 
rate  of  progress  in  each  year  would  call 
for.  Starts  for  subsidized  housing  in  1974, 
Including  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion programs,  will  probably  be  cut  by 
another  90.000  to  under  300.000  units — 
another  decrease  of  25  percent. 

That  the  Department  has  not  acted  to 
evolve  new  policies  in  the  housing  area, 
even  when  it  has  a  total  of  some  $440 
million  available  in  unused  contract  au- 
thority from  fiscal  1973  as  of  the  end  of 
last  month,  is  understandable  in  Ught  of 
its  past  failures  and  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional committee  budgetary  realine- 
ments  and  mandates.  The  House  HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  esti- 
mated the  total  economic  impact  of  Im- 
poundments in  assistance  to  be  as  much 
as  $19.3  billion,  and  to  mean  as  many  as 
2.2  million  man-years  lost.  Meanwhile. 
the  report  of  this  subcommittee  also 
shows  $221  million  of  funds  available  in 
unused  contract  authority  from  fiscal 
1973  for  the  section  235  program.  Im- 
poimdments  of  more  funds  in  the  previ- 
ous 2  fiscal  years  to  1973  result  In  addi- 
tional $118  appropriated  for  section  235, 
but  never  used. 

THK    QUESTION    OF   TIME 

This  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
suspension  of  these  programs  in  view  of 
current  economic  trends,  and  keeping  in 
sight  the  Nation's  housing  needs.  We 
must  end  this  moratorium  now.  Schol- 
arly study  and  comprehensive  reevtdua- 
tlon  of  all  our  national  housing  programs 
Is  a  continuing  responsibility  of  Congress 
and  HUD.  But  since  the  HUD  study,  now 
scheduled  for  release  on  September  7, 
must  now  be  nearing  a  substantive  com- 
pletion, the  real  need  of  holding  some  of 
these  programs  in  suspension  has  passed. 
The  critical  policy  options  are  even  now 
being  examined  smd  finalized  in  HUD 
and  with  the  President.  Reforms  should 
be  carried  out  right  across  the  board  and 
a  beginning  should  be  made  on  a  sym- 
metrical housing  program,  one  whose 
elements  are  mutually  reinforcing, 
rather  than  antagonistic.  Additionally, 
as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  the  real 
changes  must  be  In  the  direction  of  new 
management  effectiveness,  as  well  as  in 
the  progress  of  new  legislation. 

There  should  be  a  sweeping  moderni- 
zation of  building  codes  to  make  low- 
income  housing  possible  on  a  wider  scale. 
8.  1188.  a  bill  I  have  Introduced  both  this 
year  and  last,  would  acek.  to  remedy  this 


situation  from  a  legislative  direction.  I 
am  hopefxil  that  it  can  be  included  in  a 
larger  package  of  legislation  to  emerge 
from  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  mine  or 
any  other  opinion  about  the  merits  of  the 
moratorium,  I  fear  by  the  end  of  the 
year  only  one  thing  will  matter  and  that 
will  be  a  certain  tect:  the  Congress  will 
have  failed  to  report  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  a  new  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  of  1973  to  carry  through  what- 
ever reforms  the  department  and  the 
committee  may  suggest.  We  are  given 
the  extremely  complicated  nature  of 
housing  issues  just  as  we  are  given  the 
rather  brief  period  of  time  between 
HUD'S  release  of  its  comprehensive  study 
on  September  7  and  the  Congress' 
projected  adjournment. 

What  If  there  is  no  such  omnibus 
housing  bill?  The  Secretary  himself 
gave  his  opinion  in  testimony  in  April  of 
the  time  he  thought  it  would  take  to  im- 
plement any  kind  of  new  policies.  He 
said  that: 

Even  If  we  put  In  tomorrow  every  man- 
agement reform,  how  much  time  do  you  think 
It  wovUd  take  to  put  these  reforms  In?  I 
think  It  would  take  6  to  8  months  with  some 
70  area  offices  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  current 
economic  situation  in  housing  and  the 
Nation's  real  housing  needs,  I  have  tried 
to  show  why  at  least  some  aspects  of  this 
moratorium  should  be  lifted  at  this  cru- 
cial moment.  All  of  my  reasons  finally 
result  in  this  pressing  matter  of  time — 
the  time  it  will  take  imder  any  circum- 
stances for  the  Department  to  get  back 
in  action.  It  is  of  dire  necessity  that  HUD 
get  back  in  action  on  its  subsidized  hous- 
ing programs,  particularly  homeowner- 
ship  programs,  before  its  study  is  releas- 
ed in  September. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 


PERSONAL  8TATE1£ENT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege  because  it  1b 
my  personal  privilege  to  be  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  Danixi.  Iitoutk,  and  I  am 
still  seething  with  outrage  at  the  insiilt 
cast  on  him  yesterday  afternoon  during 


a  recess  of  the  Watergate  hearings  bj 
H.  R.  Haldeman's  counsel,  Mr.  John 
Wilson. 

I  will  not  quote  Mr.  Wilson.  He  has 
been  abimdantly  quoted  in  the  newspap- 
ers. 

His  words  and  voice  have  echoed 
through  living  rooms  in  all  our  50 
States — including  the  State  that  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  represented  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  Danixl  Inouye;  and  in 
my  State  of  Texas,  where  Daniel  Iwotiti 
is  a  citizen,  officially  adopted  a  quarter 
century  ago  because  of  the  gallant  deeds 
of  the  442d  in  which  he  served  in  Worid 
Warn. 

Mr.  Wilson's  vicious,  ill-tempered  re- 
marks were  reiterated  in  the  presence  of 
newsmen  and  for  the  benefit  of  network 
television.  Those  words  are  far  more 
damaging  to  Mr.  Wilson  than  they  are 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  because  tber 
reveal  the  speaker  in  all  his  blatant  big- 
otry and  arrogance. 

He  reflected  discredit  on  himself  and 
his  client  in  deUvering  a  contemptuous 
ethnic  slur  on  a  fellow  American. 

There  are  those  who,  of  small  mind, 
seek  to  use  national  origin  as  a  basis  for 
epithets  that  are  intended  to  demean. 

Mr.  Wilson  belongs  to  that  minority. 
He  has  attempted  to  demean  a  fellow 
citizen  in  the  eyes  of  others  by  just  such 
an  epithet. 

But  he  has  only  demeaned  himself. 

Mr.  President,  one  might  even  excuse 
Mr.  Wilson  if  he  had  uttered  such  a  slur 
in  a  moment  of  anger  or  frustration. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  went  well  beyond  that, 
and  did  it  deliberately  and  with  obvious 
forethought.  It  was  done  before  televi- 
sion cameras,  and  repeated.  And  it  was 
done  with  only  one  purpose  in  mind,  to 
demean  and  slur  an  individual  and  to 
seek  to  create,  through  racial  epithets, 
an  atmosphere  and  climate  of  hostility 
toward  Senator  Inoittk. 

It  makes  one  wonder — is  this  part  of 
some  deliberate  counterattack  oo.  tbe 
members  of  the  committee?  If  so,  it 
smacks  of  the  lowest  type  of  political 
and  ethical  slur,  and  such  a  tactic  should 
be  abcmdoned  herewith. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  well  ask  our- 
selves who  is  John  Wilson?  What  has  he 
done  for  this  country? 

I  know  who  Danixl  iNOTm  Is.  I  know 
what  he  has  done  for  this  cotmtry. 

John  Wilson  made  the  mistake  of  at- 
tacking the  man  who  has  earned  an  un- 
assailable reputation  as  a  citizen,  a  pa- 
triot, and  a  statesman. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Texas  take  a  spe- 
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dal  pride  in  Danikl  Inouyi.  because  we 
consider  him  and  all  of  the  Nisei  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  renowned 
442d  Infantry  Regimental  Combat  Team 
as  Texans  for  their  heroic  deeds  in  help- 
ing in  the  rescue  of  a  Texas  division.  That 
regimental  combat  team,  one  might  re- 
in^ Mr.  Wilson,  was  made  up  entirely 
of  those  of  Captain  Inouye's  ethnic  an- 
cestry. It  was  a  regimental  combat  team 
which  suffered  total  casualties,  including 
replacemoits,  of  three  times  its  author- 
Ired  strength,  won  3,600  Purple  Hearts 
with  500  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  810  Bronze 
Stars,  342  Silver  Stars,  and  47  Distin- 
guished Service  Crosses. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
liver a  eulogy.  Daniel  Inouyz  does  not 
need  a  eulogy  from  me  or  anyone  else. 
His  record  speaks  for  itself,  but  I  want 
to  put  this  thing  m  perspective. 

■nils  man  is  a  hero  In  a  land  that  is 
in  tragic  need  of  heroes. 

He  risked  his  life  and  sacrificed  an  arm 
in  defense  of  his  country  in  World  War 
n.  He  was  decorated  many  times  over 
for  his  distinguished  service  and  valor. 
His  peacetime  record  is  just  as  Im- 
pressive. He  has  distinguished  himself 
in  service  to  his  State  and  his  country: 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Senate. 

And  he  deserves  an  added  citation  for 
his  able  performance  on  the  Watergate 
Investigating  C<»unlttee. 

He  does  not  deserve  to  be  subjected 
to  an  uncivilized  barrage  of  name-calling 
from  a  man  like  John  Wilson. 

Here  are  two  men— both  Americans, 
both  lawyers — for  the  moment  in  an  ad- 
versary position  in  this  sorry  mess. 

I  ask  you  Mr.  President,  which  one  of 
them  brintrs  credit  to  this  country  and 
to  his  profession 

Is  it  John  WUson — who  gives  vent  to 
his  InfanUIe  rage  and  frustration  by  re- 
sorting to  racial  slurs? 

No.  it  is  not,  John  Wilson  has  dis- 
credited himself  and  his  profession  by 
his  neolithic  conduct. 

He  cannot  even  redeem  himself  by  a 
PUbUc  apology.  But  he  owes  that  apology 
to  Daniel  Inouye  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  hope  that  apology  will  be  forth- 
coming from  Mr.  Wilson.  He  can  do  no 
less  And  I  pray  we  will  hear  no  more 
«uch  slurs  from  Mr.  Wilson 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
intended  to  comment  on  the  unfortunate 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  with  regard 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  HawaU 
<Mr.  Inouye),  but  I  did  not  want  my 
prKcnce  on  the  Senate  fioor  at  the  time 
lae  remarks  were  being  made  by  the 
senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
■f^ant  majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert 
^.  Bym).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
"""f/  •  *°^  ^^^  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
^^"'V'n  a  8«»t  and  stirring  speech 
to  indicate  that  I  condemned  that  re- 
"J»»rk  any  less  than  did  they. 
.j,*f-  ""csWent,  I  can  truthfully  say 
w«  I  have  never  made  a  slurring  ethnic 
I  .^,*^  remark  to  my  entire  life,  and 
J  shaU  never  be  guilty  of  that.  I  would 
^  to  state  that  that  is  not  the  order 
«  the  day  in  the  southern  section  of 
our  country.  The  relations  between  the 
™ce8  in  Alabama  and  the  South  are  most 
cordial.  We  get  along  extremely  well. 


TTiere  are  no  slurring  remarks  made 
about  the  races  to  Alabama  and  the 
South,  and  I  am  proud  of  our  attitude 
to  that  regard. 

So  I  do  feel  that  the  remark  was  most 
unfortunate.  It  was  an  im-American 
statement  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  make  such 
a  remark  about  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  who  is 
himself  a  great  American,  who  put  his 
life  and  his  body  on  the  line  in  fighting 
for  our  country,  who  Is  a  great  patriot, 
and  who,  by  the  way.  has  been  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  on  the  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, for  which  I  certainly  commend 
him. 

I  repeat.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that 
this  slurring  remark  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wilson.  It  will  hurt  Mr.  Wilson;  It  will 
not  hurt  Mr.  iNcxrjrE.  Certainly  it  did  not 
make  friends  or  influence  people  for  Mr. 
WUson  or  for  any  of  Mr.  Wilson's  clients. 
If  he  thought  he  was  doing  a  service  to 
his  clients,  that  Is  absolutely  tocorrect. 
He  did  them  a  great  disservice. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  agato  to  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Senate  that  we  to  Ala- 
bama and  the  South  are  not  guilty  of 
that  type  of  comment,  and  we  do  not 
condone  it.  no  matter  what  race  or  herit- 
age is  tovolved.  We  condemn  remarks 
such  as  this  whether  leveled  at  the  race 
to  which  Mr.  Wilson  referred  or  at  any 
other  race  or  any  other  ethnic  group.  We 
are  proud  to  be  Alabamians,  we  are  proud 
to  be  Southerners,  we  are  proud  to  be 
Americans,  and  we  do  not  approve  of  any 
such  attack  on  the  heritage  or  ancestry 
of  any  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

1 3^eld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  thank  the  disttogxushed  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  certainly  commend  him  for 
his  heartfelt  remarks  and  statement  to 
response  to  the  unbelievable  and  unfor- 
tunate occurrence  of  yesterday,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  WUson. 
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I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when 
morning  bustoess  has  been  completed  on 
September  5,  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Department.  I  beUeve  the  nmnber  is  HJR. 
9590. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  s\iggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  resctoded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  McOovern 
made  at  this  point  on  the  totroductlon 
of  S.  2322.  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
and  Dependents  Psychological  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act.  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Jotot  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  dlsttoguished  Senator's 
yleldtog  to  me  on  this  point  of  personal 
privUege. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Tetmessee 
yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wlU  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  bustoess  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
thereto  limited  to  3  mtoutes. 


COMMUNICA-nONS  FOR  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  foUowing  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Reports  or  Ck>MPTsoLLER  Oenzral 
A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Study  of  Programs 
foe  Health  Services  in  Outpatient  Health 
Centers  in  the  District  of  ColumbU."  dated 
July  31,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  C:!ommlttee  on  OoTernment 
Oi>e  rations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice Fiscal  Year  1972."  dated  August  I,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Qovemm^t  Operations. , 
Repoet  on  State  of  the  Hoitxamq  Mining, 
Minerals,  and  F'itels  Industries 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  domestic  mining,  minerals,  and 
fuels  industries  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Temporary  Admission  or  Certain  Auens 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  relating  to  the  temporary  ad- 
mission Into  the  United  SUtes  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  CONSIDER 
ON  SEPTEMBER  5,  1973,  TREASURY- 
POST      OFFICE      APPROPRIATION 
BILL  - 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  todicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (BIT.  Hatha  WAT) : 
The  petition  of  Edward  Rager,  Blue  Point, 
N.Y.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the 
other  side. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowtog  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


<^-' 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  th«  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments  to 
the  preamble: 

S.  Res.  149.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  regarding  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  (Rept. 
No.  93-374) . 

By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment : 

8.  1638.  A  bUl  to  extend  until  November  1, 
1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the  steamboat 
Delta  Queen  from  certain  vessel  laws  (Rept. 
No.  93-375) :  and 

HJl.  "^649.  An  act  to  extend  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the 
steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  certain  vessel 
Uws  (Rept.  93-376). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Pbreign  Relations : 

S.  2336.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-377),  together  with 
additional  views.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  by  order  of  the  Senate  entered 
on  July  27,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  repKjrts  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

William  Keith  Brehm,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce: 

James  B.  Gregory,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration;  and 

Karl  E.  Bakke,  of  Virginia,  to  be  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Leonard  I.  Garth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  third  circuit; 

Joseph  T.  Sneed,  of  California,  to  be  a  VS. 
circuit  Judge,  ninth  circuit:  and 

John  A.  Reed.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Doroteo  R.  Baca,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
VS.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Mexico; 

Royal  K.  Buttars,  of  UUh,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Utah; 

Victor  Cardosl,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire: 

William  F.  Clayton,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota; 

Harold  M.  Pong,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Hawaii; 

Harold  M.  Orlndle.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa; 

Doyle  W.  James,  of  Colorado,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  dUtrlct  of  Colorado; 

Thomas  K.  Kaulukukul,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
VS.  marshal   for   the  district   of   Hawaii; 

Ralph  F.  Kell,  of  Delaware,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Delaware; 

Walter  J.  Link,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota; 


George  K.  McKlnney,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
UJ3.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Edward  J.  Michaels,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
US.     marshal  for  the  district  of  DeUware; 

BUl  Cames  Murray,  of  Georgia,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia. 

Charles  E.  Robinson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington; 

Donald  J.  Stohr,  of  Mlaaourl,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mlaaourl; 
and 

George  L.  Tennyson,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nominations 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Alvln  J.  Amett,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(The  above  nomination  wsls  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McGOVKRN: 
S.  2322.  A   bill    to   amend    chapter    17   of 
title  38,  Utated  States  Code,  to  direct  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  Initiate 
and  carry  out  a  special  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical, and  counseling  program  for  veterans 
In  the  Vietnam  era,  especially  former  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  their  dependents  who  are 
experiencing  psychological  problems  as  the 
result  of  the  military  service  performed  by 
such   veterans.    Referred   to   the   Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.2323.  A  blU  to  prohibit  engaging  In  a 
parlmutuel  wagering  enterprise  using  out-of- 
State    gambling    Information    or    accepting 
wagers  on  out-of-state  sporting  events.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  2324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  M. 
Donner.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request)  : 
S.  2325.   A   bUl   to   transfer   St.   Elizabeths 
Hospital  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. . 

By  Mr.  NELSON:  '    ' 

S.  2326.  A  bUl  to  take  over  a  project  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  pursuant  to  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2327.  A  bill  relaUng  to  acquiring  of  cer- 
tain narcotics  by  force,  violence,  or  Intimida- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  2328.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain  in- 
formation  about   gasoline    be   disclosed    to 
consiuners.   Referred   to   the   Committes   on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TOWER; 
S.  2329.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating    to  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tacrease 
of  capacity  and  the  Improvement  of  opera- 


tions  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
8.  2331.  A  biU  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of  tlM 
Department  of  State  to  be  known  as  tb* 
"U.S.  Passport  Service,"  to  establish  a  Pan- 
port  Service  fund  to  finance  the  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Passport  Service,  and  for  ottMr 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2332.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  prescribe  the  inoomt 
tax  treatment  of  gifts,  and  bargain  sales  of 
property  to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
political  campaigns.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hattiku),  and  Mr.  Stxvkms)  : 
S.  2333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  types  and  \uet  of 
fish  netting  and  fish  nets.  Referred  to  tht 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  JI334.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  on  the  return  of  an  em- 
ployee who  was  a  past  resident  of  certain 
areas  outside  the  Continental  United  States 
from  a  poet  of  duty  in  the  Oontmental  Unit- 
ed  States.   Referred   to  the   Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  2335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purpoeet. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  by 
order  of  the  Senate  entered  on  July  27,  197S. 
By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BncKLKT,  Mr.  Case,   and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
8  J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amendments 
to  the  Waterfront  Commission  Compact  and 
for   entering   Into   the   Airport   Commission 
Compact,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2322.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  <rf 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  direct 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aflaln 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  a  special  psy- 
chiatric, psychological,  and  counseling 
program  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
especially  former  prisoners  of  war.  and 
their  dependents  who  are  experienclnj 
psychological  problems  as  the  result  oi 
the  military  service  performed  by  such 
veterans.  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

VIETNAIC  EBA  VFTXRANS  AND  LEPENCIKTS  PtT- 
CHOLOOICAL  READJUSTMINT  ASSISTANd  «Ct 
OF  1873 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  joyful  homecoming  of  our  prisoner? 
of  war  5  months  ago,  we  have  heard  lltue 
about  their  lives  and  how  they  are  »d- 
juctlng  to  families  and  friends  who  be- 
came strangers  because  of  a  lang  and 
painful  separation.  But  already  two 
former  POWs  have  taken  their  ovn  lives 
and  several  more  are  involved  in  divorce 
proceedings. 

It  is  a  known  fact  among  psychologlw 
that  individuals  who  imdergo  a  tra»wi»- 
ic  experience  requiring  a  drastic  read- 
justment will  not  feel  the  greatest  im- 
pact of  the  trauma  for  several  montni- 


The  warning  signals  are  out  and  they 
are  very  clear.  Unless  we  take  positive 
steps  to  provide  the  needed  assistance 
for  the  men  who  are  now  experiencing 
severe  readjustment  problems,  there  will 
be  more  suicides  and  more  broken  fam- 
ilies. Now  that  the  glow  of  the  hero's 
welcome  Is  fading,  these  men  are  finding 
it  increasingly  dUBcult  to  find  a  com- 
fortable and  satisfying  place  In  what  is 
to  them  a  strange  society. 

The  task  of  providing  treatment  and 
counseling  for  these  men  might  seem 
a  simple  task.  Of  the  500  men  who  were 
released  from  prisons  in  North  Vietnam, 
a  sizable  majority  of  them  have  re- 
mained in  the  service  where  they  can 
benefit  from  the  extensive  facilities  avail- 
able through  the  Department  of  Defense. 
But  those  who  have  chosen  to  leave  the 
service  and  are  experiencing  dl£Qculty 
represent  a  small,  although  striking,  ex- 
ample of  a  much  greater  problem  that 
deserves  no  less  attention. 

Early  last  May  I  introduced  a  package 
<rf  bills  intended  to  aid  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans to  pursue  a  higher  education  and 
take  advantage  of  what  job  opportimitles 
there  were  available  to  them.  At  the  time, 
I  felt  that  extensive  efforts  to  provide 
education  and  employment  might  be 
CBOUgh  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  war — 
that  a  full-scale  commitment  of  that 
type  would  ease  the  burden  carried  by  the 
young  men  who  were  caught  in  the  tragic 
and  sometimes  violent  controversy  of  our 
Involvement.  But  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  many  of  these  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  tn  need  of  the  same  readjust- 
ment assistance  that  must  be  made 
available  to  former  prisoners  of  war. 

For  every  suicide  committed  by  a 
former  POW,  there  are  many  more  in- 
volving Vietnam  veterans.  For  every 
home  broken  by  the  long  years  of  separa- 
tion between  wife  and  former  prisoner, 
there  are  hundreds  of  young  families 
fathered  by  other  veterans  that  are 
struggling  to  get  along  with  only  one 
parent.  There  are  disillusioned  parents, 
alienated  brothers  and  sisters.  And  there 
are  lonely  veterans — separated  from  a 
life  they  once  knew  by  a  war  nobody 
wanted. 

The  Washington  Star-News  recently 
published  a  three-part  series,  written  by 
Michael  SatcheU,  on  the  readjustment 
problems  of  Vietnam -era  veterans.  Mr. 
Satchel!  has  done  a  brilliant  Job  of  bring- 
ing together  the  many  facets  of  what  he 
has  recognized  as  a  nationwide  crisis.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
•nd  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
Rive  them  their  careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News.  July  23, 
1973) 
Ov*  Hn>DKN  War  Casitaltibs 
(By  Michael  SatcheU) 

Mo  one  will  ever  be  quite  certain  why 
Btapben  Carl  Oaylor  Idllad  hlmaalf  .  .  .  why 
Don  Kemp,  who  loved  his  wife  dearly.  km«d 
iMT  with  an  automatic  . . .  why  Dwlgbt  John- 
■on  was  shot  to  death  In  a  nlckel-and-dlme 
■Uckup. 

'■Hh  four  friends  yeUlng  for  him  to  stop. 
<*ayk»,  a  ai.ye«r-old  Oklahoman  back  from 
the  Vietnam  war,  calmly  slid  a  cartridge  Into 


his  revolver,  spun  the  cylinder,  placed  the 
barrel  to  his  head  and  fired.  He  lost  his  per- 
sonal game  of  Russian  roulette  on  the  third 
try. 

Don  Kemp,  another  Vietnam  veteran,  spent 
time  In  a  Milwaukee  hospital  being  treated 
for  a  psychosis.  The  first  night  after  his  dis- 
charge he  awoke  from  a  raving  nightmare 
and  killed  his  wife.  He  had  been  dreaming 
about  fighting  "gooks." 

Dwlght  Johnson  was  a  hero,  a  Medal  of 
Honor  winner.  With  a  submachine  gun  and  a 
.46  caliber  pistol,  he  singlehandedly  had 
klUed  between  five  and  20  enemy  soldiers. 
Back  In  Detroit,  he  was  Idolized  by  raggedy 
black  urchins  In  the  ghetto  and  respected  by 
the  white  junior  executive  crowd.  A  week 
before  his  34th  birthday,  he  tried  to  knock 
off  a  corner  grocery ,  store  a  mile  from  his 
home.  In  a  shootout  with  the  store  man- 
ager, be  was  felled  by  five  buUets. 

The  tragic  Incidents  Involving  these  three 
men  are  unrelated,  but  there  are  those  who 
Insist  that  Oaylor,  Kemp  and  Johnson,  along 
with  ur^known  numbers  of  other  veterans,  are 
the  hidden  victims  of  the  Vietnam  war — a 
virtual!^  unknown  army  of  "psychiatric 
casualties." 

About  3.6  million  men  served  In  Vietnam 
and  a  lot  of  them  came  home  with  mental 
wounds  perhaps  as  damaging  as  the  physical 
wounds  of  veterans  who  returned  with  miss- 
ing limbs  and  mangled  bodies. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  no  firm 
statistics  on  the  number  of  psychiatric  casu- 
alties from  the  Vietnam  war,  but  it  cites 
studies  to  help  a  lower  Incidence  of  battle- 
field mental  casualties  than  In  other  wars. 
This  Is  not  disputed  by  VA  critics. 

What  is  hotly  disputed,  and  currently  the 
subject  of  bitter  debate  between  the  VA  and 
many  private  psychiatrists.  Is  the  number  of 
vets  who  became  Ul  a  few  months  or  even 
three  or  four  years  after  their  return  from 
Southeast  Asia — a  condition  caUed  "Poet- 
Vietnam  Syndrome  (PV8)" 

VA  officials  tend  to  show  anger  when  PV6 
Is  mentioned;  officially,  they  Insist,  there  is 
no  such  thing. 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  chief  medical  director, 
and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Btenger,  chief  of  psychol- 
ogy, in  a  technical  paper  on  Vietnam  vets, 
wrote:  "Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  the  delayed  psychiatric  Ulness  that  some 
experts  have  thought  would  result  from  the 
unique  conditions  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

"It  has  been  predicted,  for  example,  that 
guilt  over  participation  In  an  unpopular  war 
would  create  special  emotional  stress.  Most 
servicemen  ...  do  find  the  hostile  compo- 
nents of  their  reception  upon  returning  home 
to  be  disturbing,  but  I4>parently  it  is  not 
affecting  their  emotional  stability  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent." 

That  assessment  was  made  a  year  ago.  In 
a  recent  interview,  Stenger  and  Dr.  Eugene 
M.  Caffey,  deputy  director  of  mental  health 
for  the  VA,  reiterated  that  PVS  was  UtUe 
more  than  a  phony  Issue  dreamed  up  by  VA 
critics,  principally  Tale  psychiatrist  Dr. 
Robert  Llfton  and  Hr.  Chalm  Chatan  of  New 
York  University. 

"A  lot  of  this  talk  Is  rooted  In  these  peo- 
ple's antlvrar  feelings,"  Caffey  Insisted.  Added 
Stenger:  "Chatan  and  Llfton,  these  guys  are 
really  hung  up  on  the  war.  They  say  weTe 
playing  the  President's  game." 

Caffey  refused  to  categorize  PVS  as  an  Ul- 
ness. "It's  a  frame  of  mind  which  Is  disturb- 
ing to  them,  and  It  affects  no  more  than  S 
percent  of  the  veterans,"  be  said. 

Stratton  Appleman,  chief  public  relations 
spokesman  for  the  VA,  called  the  critics  "self- 
styled  ejqterts"  who  make  "derogatory  re- 
marks about  veterans  baaed  on  generallaa- 
tlons." 

Appleman  writes:  "The  persistence  of  this 
group  In  using  their  professional  status  to 
spread  Insidious  theories  about  veterans 
while  they  pretend  to  feel  concern  for  them 


Is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  many  times  they 
have  been  discredited." 

But  a  large  body  of  psychiatric  opinion, 
within  and  outside  of  the  VA,  challenges  this 
view  and  offers  evidence  that  PVS  Is  wide- 
spread. This  tended  to  be  reinforced  by  Star- 
News  interviews  with  VA  psychiatric  patients. 
Another  indication  of  the  problem's  growth 
Is  self-help  groups  that  have  sprung  up  In 
about  as  cities  across  the  country. 

Dr.  Outseppe  Scarscella,  chief  of  psychi- 
atric service  at  the  Washington  VA  hospital, 
asked  about  the  official  VA  position  on  PVS. 
suggested  that  the  bureaucracy  at  national 
headquarters  was  out  of  touch  with  what  has 
been  happening  In  the  hospitals. 

"They  are  responsible  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  thus  they  look  at  problems 
from  a  political  consideration,"  Scarscella 
said.  "We  look  at  them  from  a  clinical  as- 
pect." 

At  an  American  Psychiatric  Assoclatlcm 
meeting  in  DaUas,  at  which  Musser  presented 
the  VA's  views  on  PVS,  several  doctors  coun- 
tered his  opinions. 

"Recently  It  has  become  Increasingly 
clear,"  said  Dr.  Carl  Segal,  a  former  Army 
psychiatrist,  "that  there  have  been  delayed 
emotional  and  behavioral  reactions  to  com- 
bat experiences."  Dr.  Marcus  R.  Stuen  re- 
ported that  his  studies  at  the  VA  hospital 
In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  showed  "a  rather  dramatic 
Increase  In  the  InablUty  (of  the  Vietnam 
vet)  to  adjust  to  clvlUan  Ufe." 

At  the  same  meeting.  Dr.  Jonathan  R. 
Bonis,  a  psychiatrist  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research  here,  wondered 
whether  the  Army  was  providing  adequate 
psychiatric  care  for  those  who  served  with- 
out problems  on  the  battlefield  but  broke 
down  later. 

Chatan,  associate  professor  and  cUnlc  co- 
director  of  the  New  York  University  post- 
doctoral psychoanalytic  training  progrtun, 
noted  that  psychiatric  illness  that  begins  two 
years  after  a  man  leaves  the  Armed  Forces 
cannot  be  designated  officially  as  "service 
connected"  and  thus  receive  priority  treat- 
ment. 

"VA  Is  nm  mostly  by  World  War  n  vets 
who  have  no  understanding  of  the  present 
Vietnam  generation,"  he  says.  "It's  a  super- 
annuated organization;  it's  understaffed; 
they  don't  have  the  men  to  treat  these  people, 
so  they  pretend  there's  no  problem  and  thus 
avoid  opening  a  psychiatric  Pandora's  Box." 

Chatan  offered  this  capsule  description  of 
"Post-Vietnam  Syndrome" : 

"Nine  to  30  months  after  demobilization, 
many  veterans  begin  to  'go  through  changes.' 
They  notice — often  for  the  first  time — grow- 
ing apathy,  cynicism,  alienation,  depression, 
mistrust  and  expectation  of  betrayal  as  well 
as  the  Inability  to  concentrate.  Insomnia, 
nightmares,  restlessness,  uprootedness  and 
Impatience  with  almost  any  Job  or  study." 

What  this  translates  to  In  everyday  terms 
Is  the  Immense  difficulty  thousands  of  vet- 
erans find  m  "getting  their  beads  together" 
after  they  come  home  from  an  unpopular 
war  which  they  and  the  pubUc  rarely  under- 
stood. 

Instead  of  cheering  crowds  and  welcome 
banners,  they  come  home  to  discover  prob- 
lems. Many  say  they  have  difficulty  holding 
jobs — If  they  can  find  them.  They  have  trou- 
ble In  their  personal  relationships,  and  that 
usuaUy  means  marital  difficulties. 

"I  was  a  nice,  easy-going  guy  before  I  went 
to  the  Nam,"  one  Washington  VA  psychi- 
atric patient  said.  "When  I  came  back,  I  was 
an  impossible  son  of  a  bitch  to  live  vrtth — 
and  my  wife  couldn't.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

There  are  thoee  who  feel  obae— »d  with  the 
brutality  of  the  confilct,  carrying  massive 
guUt  feelings.  Some  return  hoetUe  and  fight 
with  strangers,  with  their  best  friends,  with 
their  wives. 

They  can't  stand  crowds  or  attention,  and 
many  seek  solitude  or  even  have  subconscious 
wishes   to  commit   suicide — ^by   taking   the 
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"Easy  Rider"  motorcycle  trip  through  the 
Deep  South,  or  constantly  wrecking  cars  or 
picking  fights. 

And,  as  Chatan  points  out,  perhaps  the 
most  poignant  feature  of  their  alienation  Is 
the  nagging  uncertainty  about  their  contin- 
ued ability  to  love  and  trust  others,  and  to 
accept  affection. 

"You  paid  the  high  price  for  trusting  other 
people  In  the  "Nam,"  he  quotes  one  returnee 
as  saying.  "Every  time  you  acted  human,  you 
got  screwed." 

The  VA  Is  c\irrently  making  psychiatric 
disability  payments  to  65,000  vets  from  the 
Vietnam  era,  13,000  of  them  with  100  per- 
cent disabUity.  But  that  Is  not  an  accurate 
'  measure  of  the  problem  because  sQany  vet- 
erans— mostly  thoee  from  middle-class  back- 
grounds— tend  to  seek  private  treatment  for 
their  Illness.  Some  seek  no  treatment  at  all. 
Many  are  simply  suspicious  of  the  VA,  see- 
ing It  as  little  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
government  establishment  that  sent  them  to 
war.  The  VA.  worried  about  not  reaching  vast 
numbers  of  Vietnam  vets.  Is  producing  films 
featuring  hip,  hirsute  VA  counselors  In  an 
effort  to  create  a  new  Image. 

The  VA's  Stenger  and  Caffey  estimate  that 
"not  more  than  5  percent"  of  those  who 
served  In  Vietnam — in  combat  or  In  support 
missions — suffered  psycbiatrtc  Illness  ranging 
from  severe  psychosis  to  mild  symptoms  not 
requiring  hospitalization  or  Intensive  treat- 
ment. 

But  this  estimate  Is  challenged  by  others. 
Including  the  Washington  VA  hospital's  Scar- 
scella. 

Said  Scarscella:  "Five  percent  sounds  low 
to  me.  Not  to  be  too  controversial,  but  I 
would  say  twice  that  number  Is  more  ac- 
curate although  10  percent  is  a  very  con- 
servative figure. 

"If  there  was  such  a  small  number  of 
(psychiatric)  casualties,  why  Is  the  VA  put- 
ting so  much  emphasis  on  this  program?  I 
think  It's  because  a  low  percentage  of  Viet- 
nam vets  are  seeking  treatment  in  VA  hospi- 
tals— they  are  suspicious  of  the  VA  estab- 
lishment." 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  total  of 
Vietnam  returnees  needing  psychiatric  help 
Is  much  higher.  Dr.  Cherry  Cedarleaf.  senior 
staff  psychiatrist  at  the  Minneapolis  VA  hos- 
pital, said  he  believed  half  of  the  veterans 
"need  some  form  of  professional  help  to  over- 
come the  problems  of  adjustment." 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

July  23,  1973] 

Vets:  The  Postwar  Stndbomb 

(By  Michael  Satchell) 

With  his  scuffed  truckln'  boots,  faded 
denim  jeans,  outrageous  beard  and  fiowlng 
ponytall,  the  skinny  young  hippie  named 
Paul  could  have  been  plucked  from  any 
Georgetown  "head  shop"  or  Dupont  Circle 
bench  minutes  before  and  deposited  In  the 
room  he  now  occupied. 

For  over  an  hour,  he  rapped  about  his  trou- 
bles— hassles  with  the  law,  problems  with  his 
old  man,  his  lonely,  mixed  up  personal  life, 
the  difficulty  of  gettmg  his  head  together. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  court  hearing; 
he  had  been  caught  smoking  marijuana,  an 
offense  committed  not  in  his  rented  pad  in 
Rockvllle  but  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Washington  where  he  bad 
been  a  psychiatric  patient  for  the  past 
month. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  young  hospitalized  vet- 
eran like  Paul  would  have  been  stripped, 
shorn,  censured  and  ordered  to  shape  up. 
But  that  was  before  Vietnam,  one  result  of 
which  Is  that  veterans  like  him  are  doing 
their  "thing"  In  the  regimented  drab  world 
of  t&e  VA  hospital. 

"What  do  you  do  with  a  guy  like  this — 
throw  him  out?"  asked  one  staffer  who,  along 
with  the  other  hospital  psychiatrists,  agreed 


that  surreptltloiis  pot  smoking  would  be  bet- 
ter dealt  with  by  them  than  the  police. 
"We've  got  to  face  It — times  have  changed." 
The  unique  character  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  produced  a  different  breed  of  veteran, 
men  who  are  angry,  resentful,  who  question 
orders,  who  make  demands,  not  requests.  It 
has  left  VA  with  a  legacy  of  new  problems 
In  caring  for  the  conflict's  casualties — a  huge 
portion  of  them  vets  who  survived  their  year 
In  Vietnam  physically  Intact  but  who  crum- 
bled mentally  when  they  returned  home. 

Every  war  has  had  Its  psychUtrlc  casual- 
ties. In  World  War  I,  the  doughboys  who 
broke  down  were  called  "shell  shock"  victims. 
In  the  second  World  War — Ghfe.  George  S. 
Patton  notwithstanding — having  the  chronic 
jitters  had  become  more  acceptable;  it  was 
termed  "combat  fatigue."  Although  the 
symptoms  may  have  been  anjrthlng  from 
backache  to  blackouts,  the  problem  was  still 
mental. 

Then  came  Vietnam,  a  conflict  that  the 
VA's  medical  hierarchy  has  contrasted  with 
other  wars  in  these  terms: 

"The  World  War  n  Ol  knew  why  he  fought, 
had  the  unequivocal  support  of  his  country- 
men, returned  with  pride  and  received  ex- 
tensive recognition  and  appreciation.  In 
stark  contrast,  the  Vietnam  serviceman  is 
ambivalent  and  uncertam  about  the  war  he 
has  fought,  knows  that  the  cause  for  which 
he  fought  Is  controversial  and  unpopular 
with  many  at  home,  lacks  a  sense  of  patriotic 
accomplishment,  and  neither  expects  nor 
receives  a  hero's  welcome  when  he  returns 
home."  v 

Add  to  that  afflessment  the  opinions  of 
doctors  such  as  Dr.  C^ulseppe  Scarscella,  chief 
of  psychiatry  for  thA  Washington  VA  hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  Robert^J.  Llfton,  Yale  psy- 
chiatrist, and  the  views  of  men  such  as  John 
Kerry,  the  former  Navy  lieutenant  and  Sliver 
Star  winner  who  was  a  founder  of  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War. 

Said  Scarscella:  "First  look  at  the  type  of 
war  It  was.  When  you  go  from  North  Africa 
to  Berlin,  you  accomplish  somethmg;  but 
these  boys  in  Vietnam  went  nowhere.  The 
VA  has  pointed  to  the  one-year  limit  on  the 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  as  being  of  consid- 
erable help  in  lowering  psychiatric  casual- 
ties, but  I  think  this  was  very  destructive 

very  stressful  because  they  served  their  365 
days  one  day  at  a  time. 

"Vietnam  deprived  the  soldier  of  the  myth- 
ology of  winning  a  war.  Some  have  told  me 
they  felt  like  missionaries  rather  than  sol- 
diers, others  that  they  were  flghtlng  as  un- 
willing mercenaries.  There  was  the  constant 
emphasis  on  killing — on  body  counts.  There 
was  no  question  of  defense  of  their  country. 
"The  Department  of  Defense  says  that  It 
has  had  a  low  incidence  of  psychiatric  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam,  but  this  Is  a  false  situation. 
Some  men  were  treated  over  there,  on  the 
battlefield,  and  the  result  was  a  delaymg 
mechanism.  When  the  vet  came  back  home, 
he  returned  a  full-blown  psychotic. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  the  Vietnam  psy- 
chiatric casualties  are  more  severe  than  In 
World  War  n.  When  they  are  sick,  they  are 
reaUy  sick." 

Llfton.  the  authi.r  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished book  "Home  Prom  The  War" — a  study 
of  Vietnam  veterans— sees  the  cause  of  their 
myriad  mental  problems  buried  In  what  he 
considers  the  "extraordinarily  cruel"  nature 
of  the  conflict. 


their  leader,  Kerry,  summed  up  the  aeotw 
ments  of  his  group  for  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Conamlttee. 

"The  country  doesn't  know  it  yet,"  he  nM. 
"but  It  has  created  a  monster  ...  in  the 
form  of  millions  of  men  who  have  been 
taught  to  deal  and  trade  In  violence  .  . 
men  who  have  returned  with  a  sense  of 
anger  and  betrayal  which  no  one  has  y«t 
grasped." 

Any  fears  of  large  xu-ban  gangs,  skilled  In 
killing  and  guerrilla  warfare,  taking  out 
their  revenge  on  the  populace,  have  not  ma. 
teriallzed.  But  the  results  of  the  complex 
Vietnam  conflict  are  showing  up  in  the 
high  incidence  of  mental  lllneas  and  related 
problems  among  returned  veterans. 

A  recent  check  of  patients  at  the  Wash- 
ington VA  hospital  showed  101  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Thirty  were  being  treated  for  medical 
and  surgical  conditions  and  10  for  neuro- 
logical problems.  The  remaining  61  men 
were  In  the  psychiatric  wards. 

In  fiscal  1972.  the  VA  discharged  eSMl 
physically  wounded  Vietnam  era  veterans 
from  Its  hospitals  and  45,788  psychiatric, 
psychotic  and  neurological  patients.  The 
latter  group  is  not  coimted  in  Pentagon  totals 
of  Vietnam  casualties. 

One  VA  study  by  psychologist  Cecil  Peck 
estimates  that  about  one  in  four  Vletnaan 
era  veterans  who  end  up  as  psychiatric  pa- 
tients in  VA  hospitals  have  attempted 
suicide. 

Readjiistment  problems  have  also  shown 
up  In  other  ways:  In  the  high  Incidence  of 
Vietnam  vets  in  prison  populations,  in  the 
high  unemployment  rate,  and  perhaps  most 
visible  of  all,  In  the  use  of  drugs. 

Estimates  vary  considerably  on  just  how 
many  servicemen  use  drugs  In  Vietnam,  how 
many  brought  the  habit  home,  how  many 
got  into  dope  heavily  after  retuinilng. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  though,  that  drug 
dependency  Is  a  symptom  of  psychological 
traiuna,  that  a  lot  of  vets  used  dope  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  VA  Is  only  attracting  a 
tiny  percentage  of  users  and  addicts  to  Its 
treatment  programs — 8,300  men.  to  be 
precise. 

Accustomed  to  heavy  drinking  by  men 
who  were  psychiatric  casualties  In  previous 
wars,  the  VA  found  Itself  facing  an  entirely 
new  situation  with  its  Vietnam  patient*. 

"It  was  about  a  year  or  so  ago  when  the 
population  suddenly  changed,"  said  Dr.  Paul 
Barnes,  director  of  training  and  education  at 
the  Washington  Veteran's  Hospital. 

"We  found  a  high  Incidence  of  drug  usage 
and  It  was  a  whole  new  thing.  Our  patients 
had  been  exposed  in  Vietnam  to  a  whole 
range  of  drugs — amphetamines,  marijuana, 
heroin — and  they  posed  a  real  barrier  and  a 
challenge  to  us. 

"They  had  turned  to  drugs  for  relief  and  It 
made  our  job  more  difficult  .  .  .  how  to  re- 
late to  them?  Many  patients  dated  their 
psychotic  breaks  m  Vietnam  to  drugs.  We 
had  long  experience  with  booze  .  .  .  now  we 
had  to  learn  about  drugs  and  I  think  we  have 
Started  to  make  progress  with  them." 

Any  discussion  of  the  psychiatric  fallout 
from  the  Vietnam  war,  observers  say.  mutt 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened (in  this  country  in  the  past  decade, 
and  of  the  type  of  soldier  who  served.  There 
are  some  who  see  the  mental  casualties  as 
victims  of  the  turbulent  times  In  general,  not 
simply  of  the  war. 

They  also  pomt  out  that  the  average  Viet- 
nam serviceman  was  a  draftee  from  the  lower 


"The   enemy   they   were   fighting   in   ter- 
rible ways  often  turned  out  to  be  the  women  ^nd  of  the  social  scale.  This  group.  appsrenUy 
and   chUdren  they  theoretically   were  sent  •less  equipped   to  handle   the   stresses  that 
"'"'     Llfton  states.  "To  survive,  to     produce    mental    crackups,    returned    from 


there  to  save 

make  these  experiences  endurable,  to  remain 
physically  and  psychologically  Intact,  the 
OX'S  had  to  become  dehimianlzed." 

The  day  before  700  Vietnam  veterans  as- 
totmded  Congress  and  the  country  by  toss- 
ing their  medals  and  combat  ribbons  into 
a  heap  on  the  Capitol  steps  on  April  21. 1971, 


crackups, 
Vietnam  with  high  expectations.  They  had 
served  their  country,  done  their  duty,  and 
they  wanted  repayment  from  society  in  the 
form  of  education  and  jobs. 

"A  lot  of  them  come  back  and  say  they 
want  to  go  to  college  ...  to  learn  computer 
programming  ...  to  get  high  paylag  jobs," 
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SaaraoeOa  noted.  "They  have  these  high  ex- 
pectations and  they  are  told  they  deserve 
these  things.  But  many  are  high  school 
dropouts  or  were  hard-core  unemployed  be- 
fore they  went  to  Vietnam.  They  just  can't 
get  these  jobs  ...  It  Is  impossible  for 
them  .  -  ■  they  beconoe  disillusioned  .  .  . 
they  turn  to  drugs,  crime  .  .  .  they  cannot 
adjust." 

Added,  a  colleague,  the  VA  hospital's  Paul 
Barnes;  "When  they  come  home,  they  find 
the  welcoming  committee  Is  just  not  there, 
and  then  the  problems  begin.  We  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  devote  more  attention  to 
re-lntegratlng  these  men  into  society." 

[From  the  Washington  Star  News,  July  24, 

1973] 

NoBODT  CaaxD  Much  Trxn — Ob  Now 

(By  Michael  SatcheU) 

A  few  weeks  ago,  John  Oamblno.  on  vaca- 
tton  in  San  Francisco,  was  strolling  through 
Chinatown.  It  was  dark  and  It  was  raining. 

"All  of  a  sudden,"  he  recalled,  "I  couldn't 
see  anything  but  Oriental  faces.  Cooks.  Then 
there  was  a  clap  of  thunder  and  I  dived  20 
feet  and  threw  myself  down  behind  some 
trash  cans.  People  looked  at  me  like  I  was 
cracy." 

About  the  time  Gamblno  was  on  the  West 
Coast.  Paul  Jackson  found  himself  preoccu- 
pied with  a  strange  and  frightening  new  pas- 
time. 

"I  was  drawing  designs  of  the  Man — ^plgs 
(policemen)  and  stuff  like  that — taking  them 
out  in  the  woods  and  shooting  at  them,  see- 
ing If  I  could  hit  them  in  the  klU  zone," 
Jackson  said.  "I've  got  a  9mm  (^Inese  pistol, 
a  .380  automatic  and  a  .308  semi-automatic 
stashed  away.  I  bury  'em  and  pick  'em  up, 
bury  'em  and  pick  'em  up.   .   ." 

On  a  morning  when  Jackson  might  have 
been  digging  up  his  weapons  near  his  Rock- 
vllle home,  Andy  Howard  left  his  house  In  the 
District  to  take  a  bus  to  his  printing  job. 

"I  walked  out  of  the  house  and  I  felt 
dizzy,"  Howard  remembers.  "The  next  thing 
I  knew  I  was  lying  on  the  bedroom  fioor  sob- 
bing. I  was  shouting  'why  Is  the  world  so- 
f— d  up  today.'  My  wife  came  home  from  work 
and  found  me." 

Oamblno,  Jackson  and  Howard  (not  their 
real  names)  today  are  psychiatric  patients  at 
the  Washington  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  They  are  suffering  from  mental 
illness  that  has  Iain  dormant  for  months  or 
years  after  their  return  from  the  Vietnam 
war,  a  condition  called  "Post-Vietnam  Syn- 
drome." 

Interviews  with  mental  patients  at  the 
hospital  revealed  each  man's  personal  prob- 
lems to  be  different.  However,  several  com- 
mon threads  ran  through  their  wartime  ex- 
periences: The  brutality  they  say  they  wit- 
nessed, the  high  incidence  of  drug  usage  In 
Vietnam,  the  confusion  over  their  role  as 
soldiers  or  airmen  in  a  war  they  dldnt  un- 
derstand. 

Each  man  talked  of  the  difficulties  he  faced 
when  he  came  home— getting  jobs,  picking 
up  the  threads  of  personal  affairs,  having 
marital  difficulties,  finding  himself  with- 
drawn, hating  crowds,  having  nightmares, 
being  unable  to  trust  people,  ez{>erlencing  ^ 
vlTld  flaahbacks  and  numbing  depression. 

A  common  approach  among  these  men  was 
the  fixing  of  blame.  Each  man  Interviewed 
thought  that  if  he  hadn't  been  to  Vietnam, 
he  would  not  have  becoooe  mentally  ill. 

Jerord  Cook  (the  name  is  fictlUous)  Is  a 
22-year-oId  vet  from  Hampton,  Va.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Army  because  be  wanted  to 
travel,  went  to  Vietnam  a  curious,  wlde-eyea 
19-year-old,  and  came  tonne  a  jxmkle.  Todaj^ 
be  says,  he  has  a  bleeding  ulcer,  is  a  paranoid- 
■eblzophrenlc  and  gets  so  scared  of  people 
that  when  his  sister  traveled  to  Washington 
recently  to  vtalt  him  in  the  hospital,  he 
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tinable  to  talk  to  her.  "She  frightened  me," 
hajMdd. 
^^otX%  first  problems  in  Vietnam  came 
with  the  cultural  ahock  of  being  trans- 
ported there — ^from  one  world  to  another — 
in  13  hours. 

"I  was  in  Seattle  one  minute — next  minute 
I  was  In  Cam  Ranh  bay,"  he  said.  "The  first 
night  I  was  there,  I  stood  guard.  The  next 
day,  I  met  some  guys  on  the  beach  and  we 
smoked  pot  and  drank  beer  all  day.  I 
thought  'this  Is  the  life.'  We  did  that  for 
three  days. 

"Then  I  got  sent  to  Quang  Tri  City.  It  was 
hot,  sweaty.  There  was  no  running  water. 
It  was  filthy." 

From  that  point  on,  as  Cook  describes  it, 
everything  was  downhill.  He  began  buying 
pills  from  the  Vietnamese — "BT's"  he  called 
them.  "I  don't  know  what  was  m  them,"  he 
said.  "They  gave  you  a  nice  secure  feeling 
and  they  made  you  mean,"  he  said.  "You 
coiild  get  In  a  firefight  and  not  be  scared. 
I  was  popping  about  12  a  day." 

Cook  also  began  using  a  variety  of  other 
drugs,  flghtlng  with  other  soldiers,  running 
afoul  of  the  military  police.  "I  got  to  Saigon 
four  or  five  times  and  every  time  I  ended 
up  in  jaU,"  he  said. 

Today,  Cook  spends  most  of  his  time  sleep- 
ing and  worrying  about  his  bouts  of  para- 
noia, trying  to  fend  off  the  devils  in  his  head 
that  signal  their  coming  when  he  gets  a 
light,  floating  feeling  and  then  starts  tight- 
ening up,  hts  body  balling  like  a  clenched 
fist. 

"I  hear  a  lot  of  sounds,"  he  murmurs. 

John  Oambtno,  a  28-year  <dd  District 
Heights  reildent,  also  traces  put  of  his 
mental  Ulneas  to  drug  problenos  in  Viet- 
nam— but  from  an  entirely  different  per- 
spective. Oamblno,  a  third-generation  Ital- 
ian-American is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  has  been  accepted  as  a 
predental  student  at  Howard  University,  and 
has  been  bospitalized  for  three  weeks  after 
suffering  recurrent  flashbacks. 

He  went  to  Vietnam  in  1971  as  a  first 
lieutenant  and  took  charge  of  a  225-man 
company.  "The  first  thing  I  discovered  was 
that  roughly  76  percent — yes,  76  percent — 
of  the  men  were  using  hard  drugs,"  he  said. 
"It  was  Incredible.  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
In  Vietnam  bottled  up  with  my  men  and 
their  personal  problems  and  though  I  dldnt 
realize  it  at  the  time,  I  can  see  now  that  this 
la  what  caused  my  present  troubles.  Combat 
was  a  minor  problem  compared  to  the  druga. 

"I  get  flashbacks  and  they  are  terrifying. 
Usually  It  Is  seeing  one  of  my  men  blowing 
his  brains  out  with  a  .46  when  he  got  a  Dear 
John  letter  from  his  wife.  I  see  two  of  my 
friends  who  were  blown  up  when  the  VC 
rigged  a  grenade  in  the  gas  tank  of  their 
truck.  I  find  myself  walking  through  a  Viet- 
namese marketplace." 

Gamblno  says  he  was  being  treated  for 
the  fiashbacks  as  an  outpatient  but  as  they 
Increased  In  Intensity  and  frequency,  he 
checked  Into  the  hospital. 

"I  don't  think  111  ever  get  rid  of  them," 
he  said.  "I  just  hope  I  can  keep  them  to 
minimum." 

Davis  Smith,  26,  from  Capitol  Heights, 
Md.,  displays  his  "Death  Before  Dishonor" 
and  skuU-and-d»ggpr  tattoo  and  recalls  that 
he  was  the  ordinal  'gung  ho,  meanest 
mutha  in  the  yalley"  Marine  that  ever  grad- 
uated from  boot  camp  and  set  off  to  kill  the 
VC.  He  didn't  return  that  way. 

When  he  arrived  m  Vietnam  m  July  1966, 
Smith  says  he  Immediately  volunteered  for 
reconnaissance  patnri,  a  tough,  dangerous 
mlBsk>n  in  which  five  men  spend  flve  or  six 
days  m  the  fleld,  scouting  the  enemy. 

"My  whole  recon  outfit  was  ahaky  and  ner- 
votia,"  he  remembers.  "For  five  days  you're 
out  among  them  (the  enemy).  You  can  sit 
andehear  your  own  heartbeat.  You  oan't 


cough,  anlff,  talk,  do  nothing.  Your  nerves 
get  wrecked." 

Smith  did  one  tour  of  duty  and  signed 
up  for  a  second.  He  arrived  back  m  the 
States  on  a  July  4  after  his  first  tour  and  re- 
calls somebody  letting  off  a  firecracker  close 
by.  "I  hit  the  ground,"  he  said.  "That  first 
night  home,  I  went  to  a  drive-ln  movie.  I 
couldnt  stand  it — I  felt  like  everybody  was 
looking  at  me." 

Unaware  that  he  might  be  having  symp- 
toms of  psychiatric  Illness,  Smith  returned 
to  Vietnam  and  ended  up  on  recon  again. 
But  he  caught  malaria  after  a  few  months 
and  was  sent  to  Bethesda  NaveJ  Hospital, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  he  suddezily  real- 
ized that  he  was  becoming  mentally  111. 

"I  was  in  a  reception  lounge  waiting  to 
be  admitted,"  he  said.  "I  stared  and  stared 
at  this  man's  wife,  saying  nothing.  He  came 
up  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  light.  I  shook 
my  head  and  continued  staring.  He  got  ner- 
vous and  left,  and  I  continued  staring, 
for  no  reason.  Th^t  was  the  first  Ume  I  knew 
I  had  changed."'^ 

Since  then,  Smith's  marriage  has  collapeed, 
he  has  drifted  in  and  out  of  jobs  and  he  has 
attempted  suicide  twice  by  taking  pill  over- 
doses— most  recently  on  June   1. 

"My  nerves  are  gone,"  he  admitted.  "I  just 
got  tired  of  losing  aU  the  time." 

Finally,  there  is  Bruce  Coble,  a  hulking 
27-year-old  former  Air  Force  enlistee  who 
blames  not  only  his  experiences  in  Vietnam 
for  his  present  condition.  Init  also  what 
he  found  when  he  returned. 

A^r  nearly  eight  years  in  the  Air  Force, 
be  has  been  unwillingly  discharged,  his  al- 
coholism licked  but  his  nerves  frayed.  His 
marriage  is  on  the  rocks  and  he  has  at- 
tempted suicide. 

"Not  too  much  bothered  me  in  Vietnam," 
he  said,  "except  seeing  the  little  kids  suffer. 
I  remember  once  going  Into  a  village  to 
try  and  help  after  the  VC  had  been  in  and 
butchered  a  lot  of  pteople  because  the  men 
wouldn't  join  them.  All  these  kids  were  run- 
ning around  with  no  parents  and  I  couldn't 
stand  It.  I  was  an  orphan  until  I  was  eight 
years  old. 

"What  really  distressed  me  was  when  I 
got  home.  People  dldnt  care  about  what  was 
happenmg  over  there  .  . .  they  didn't  seem  to 
want  to  get  Involved.  I  believed  in  what 
America  was  doing  In  Vietnam,  I  cared  about 
serving  my  country,  about  helping  theee 
people  over  there. 

"Those  hippie  sons-of -bitches  werent  over 
there  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  I 
couldnt  stand  it.  I  remember  going  to  sup- 
port Carl  Mclntyre  (the  fundamentalist  con- 
servative preacher)  and  getting  into  a  fight 
with  some  hippie  protesters.  « 

"That  was  what  was  wrong  with  tms  god- 
danun  war.  Nobody  cared  except  thoee  that 
went  over.  And  now  nobody  cares  about  us." 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
not  difficult  to  diagnose  a  critical  need 
shared  by  a  large  number  of  Americans 
and  then  pinpoint  a  corresponding  short- 
coming in  one  of  our  Federal -aid  pro- 
grams. But  even  in  the  most  obvious  cases 
it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  convince  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  need  outweighs 
budgetary  concerns.  Time  and  again  we 
are  told  that  the  need  for  a  given  pro- 
gram is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
cost.  While  we  continue  to  pour  billions 
of  dollars  into  military  overkill  and  un- 
fair tax  concessions,  the  pressing  needs 
of  millions  of  Americans  are  being  over- 
looked. Consequently,  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  and  very  much  pleased  when  I 
read  the  following  memorandum  which 
was  circulated  within  the  Department  of 
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Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 

Administration. 

After  every  war  the  great  majority  of  vet- 
erans are  young  adiilts  who  must  go  througb 
a  critical  period  of  transition  from  military  to 
dvlllan  life.  Tbe  Impact  of  absence  from 
bome,  of  exposure  to  different  living  condi- 
tions, life  styles,  and  cultures,  and  of  personal 
physical  and  psychological  trauma,  is  such 
that  readjustment  Is  a  highly  complex  proc- 
ess. The  difficulty  of  this  process  has  been 
markedly  greater  for  the  Vietnam  veteran 
becaiise  of  the  controversial  nature  of  tbe 
Vietnam  conflict  and  of  tbe  rapid  social-eco- 
nomic changes  that  occiirred  in  his  absence. 
Reliable  surveys  and  studies  conducted  by 
tbe  military  and  by  VA  indicate  serious  and 
prolonged  readjustment  problems  exist  In  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  five  new  veterans  but, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  were  experienced  by  all. 

Since  cxirrent  statutory  provisions  govern- 
ing OM&S  health  care  services  are  tied  to 
an  Illness  rather  than  preventative  health 
models,  only  a  small  proportion  of  veterans 
have  sought  or  received  these  critically 
needed  mental  health  psychoeoclal  readjust- 
ment services.  Tbe  consequence  includes 
major  economic  and  social  cost  to  society 
stemming  from  the  failure  of  these  veterans 
to  make  effective  readjustments,  as  well  as 
tbe  personal  adverse  psychological  effects 
on  the  veterans  and  their  families  who  served 
their  country  during  a  long  and  difficult 
conflict. 

There  are  several  telling  points  In  this 
memorandum  that  need  to  be  elaborated. 
First,  that  "reliable  surveys  and  studies 
conducted  by  the  military  and  by  VA  in- 
dicate serious  and  prolonged  readjust- 
ment problems  exist  in  approximately 
1  out  of  5  new  veterans  but,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  were  experienced  by  all."  That 
Is  an  incredible  revelation.  Somewhere 
in  the  area  of  2.6  million  young  men 
served  in  Vietnam.  If  1  in  5  are  expe- 
riencing serious  readjustment  prob- 
lems, that  means  there  are  over  half  a 
million  young  men  in  need  of  readjust- 
ment counseling. 

Another  crucial  point  is  the  reference 
made  to  "current  statutory  provisions" 
which  do  not  provide  for  preventative 
health  care.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Veterans'  Administration  lacks 
the  authority  to  deal  with  the  problem 
effectively.  And  because  they  lack  the 
authority,  veterans  are  not  receiving 
these  critically  needed  mental  health 
psychosocial  readjustment  services. 

Finally,  mention  is  made  of  the  "major 
economic  and  social  cost  to  society  stem- 
ming from  the  failure  of  the  veterans  to 
make  effective  readjustments."  I  think 
the  memo  Is  very  clear  on  this  point.  Not 
only  is  there  a  critical  need,  but  our  con- 
tinued neglect  of  that  need  stands  to  coet 
US  much  more  than  the  fimding  for  a 
comprehensive  program  geared  to  the  re- 
adjustment needs  of  millions  of  young 
Americans. 

In  order  to  meet  this  quite  obvious 
need,  I  am  today  Introducing  the  Viet- 
nam-Era Veterans  and  Dependents  Psy- 
chological Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1973.  The  bUl  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  a  special  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical, and  counseling  program  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era,  especially  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war,  and  their  depend" 
ents  who  are  experiencing  psychological 


problems  as  the  result  of  the  military 
service  performed  by  such  veterans. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  VA  Administra- 
tor to  contract  for  readjustment  services 
from  public  or  private  sources  when  he 
determines  that  such  services  would  be 
more  beneficial  for  the  veteran  or  If  for 
any  reason  such  services  are  unavailable 
or  inadequate  in  VA  facilities.  This  con- 
tract authority  Is  absolutely  essential 
since  we  know  for  a  fact  that  the  VA  has 
never  dealt  in  preventive  health  care  and 
thus  is  not  equipped  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  it  has  the  effect  of  dr- 
ciunventing  one  of  the  major  problems 
we  encountered  in  all  our  veterans  pro- 
grams. In  a  bureacuracy  the  size  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  a  certain 
amount  of  standardized  procedure  and 
Eissembly  line  treatment  is  to  be  expect- 
ed. It  has  grown  to  the  point  where  a 
great  number  of  veterans,  particularly 
younger  veterans,  simply  do  not  trust  an 
institution  of  that  size  or  are  imwllling 
to  believe  that  the  services  available  will 
be  of  any  benefit  to  them.  Because  par- 
ticipation in  a  readjustment  program 
must  be  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  veteran  seeking  assistance,  the 
program  must  be  set  up  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  not  be  discouraged  for  any 
reason  from  seeking  the  help  he  needs. 
If  the  service  is  provided  by  competent 
professionals  from  the  public  and  private 
sectors  who  have  no  intrinsic  ties  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  program  will  have  a  much 
greater  chance  of  success. 

There  is  one  other  provision  of  this 
bill  which  I  consider  to  be  crucial  if  we 
are  to  make  an  effort  to  solve  the  full 
proportions  of  the  problem.  The  bill 
would  extend  eligibility  for  the  readjust- 
ment services  to  dependents  of  Vietnsmi 
veterans,  which  includes  dependents  of 
former  POWs.  The  precedent  for  this 
expansion  of  services  is  contained  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Care  Extension  Act 
which  I  imderstand  the  President  will 
sign  today.  But  it  goes  even  further  than 
that.  It  would  extend  the  care  to  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
presently  in  a  missing  In  action  status. 
The  families  of  our  MlA's  have  suffered 
more  anguish  and  frustration  than  we 
can  possibly  make  up  for.  The  very  least 
we  can  do  is  provide  services  that  might 
help  them  to  deal  with  a  very  unpleasant 
and  uncertain  situation.  Finally,  eligibil- 
ity would  be  extended  to  any  member 
of  the  immediate  family  or  to  any  per- 
son who  lives  with  the  veteran  provided 
the  Administrator  determines  that  pro- 
viding services  to  such  a  person  Is  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  the  successfiU 
treatment  of  the  veteran. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3333 

Be  <t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
and  Department  Psychological  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1073". 


Sec.  3.  Chapter  17  of  title  38,  tTnltad  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  630 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"1 620A.  Special  psychological  readjiistmcnt 
assistance  program 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  Tbe  term  "veteran'  means  any  person 
who  served  In  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  during  the  Vietnam  era,  regud' 
less  of  the  nature  of  his  discharge,  and  who 
Is  in  need  of  tbe  services  provided  for  under 
this  section  because  of  tbe  performance  of 
such  service  or  because  of  a  service -coimected 
disability. 

"(3)  The  term  'dependent'  means — 

"(A)  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran; 

"(B)  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran  who 
died  while  In  service  or  who  died  as  the  re- 
sul  of  a  service-connected  disability; 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  child  of  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Fc»'ces  In  a  miBKing  status  (as 
defined   In  section   651(2)    of   title  37);   or 

"(D)  any  member  of  the  Immediate  fam- 
ily of  a  veteran  or  dependent  (including  a 
legal  guardian),  or,  In  the  case  of  a  veteran 
or  dependent  who  has  no  Immediate  family 
(or  legal  guardian),  the  person  In  whose 
household  the  veteran  or  dependent  certifies 
his  Intention  to  live.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  providing  services  under  this 
section  to  such  member  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  successful  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  or  dependent. 

"(b)  Tbe  Administrator  shall  initiate  and 
carry  out  a  special  program  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  veterans,  especially 
former  prisoners  of  war.  and  their  dependents 
who  are  experiencing  psychological  problems 
as  the  result  of  tbe  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service  performed  by  the  veteran.  Such 
program  shall  include,  but  shaU  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  such  psychiatric,  psychological,  and 
counseling  services  (In  addition  to  those 
services  otherwise  authorized  by  this  chap- 
ter) as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
tbe  successful  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  tbe  veteran  or  dependent. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  special  program 
provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  nuty  prescribe, 
contract  for  psychiatric,  psychological,  and 
counseling  services  from  public  or  private 
sources  whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  such  services  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  the  successful  treatment  and  reha- 
bUltatlon  of  the  veteran  or  dependent  and 
such  services  are  unavaUable  or  Inadequate 
In  Veterans'  Administration  facilltlea; 

"(3)  an  undue  hardship  would  be  placed 
upon  the  veteran  or  dependent  because  of 
the  distance  the  veteran  or  dependent  would 
have  to  travel  in  order  to  obtain  such  serv- 
ices at  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility; 

"(3)  the  hours  at  which  such  services  are 
available  at  a  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility are  Incompatible  with  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  or  tbe  dependent  and 
would  result  In  a  financial  or  other  hard- 
ship on  the  veteran  or  dependent  to  receive 
such  sei^lces  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility;  or 

"(4)  such  services  provided  outside  Veter- 
ans' Administration  faculties  would,  for  any 
reason,  be  more  beneficial  to  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  tbe  veteran  or  depend- 
ent. 

"(d)  Tbe  participation  of  any  veteran  or 
dependent  In  the  program  provided  for  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  wholly  voluntary  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for 
or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assistance 
from,  or  participation  In,  any  other  pro; 
gram  under  this  title."  ^, 

Szc.  3.  Tbe  table  of  sections  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  chapter  17  of  title  38.  Unlts^ 
states  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately below 
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••630.  Traitsfers  for  nursing  boma  care." 
tbe  following: 

-$at)A.  BptciMX  pBycb(4oglcal  readjustment 
aalatance  program." 
ggQ,  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ai^ro- 
niiAted  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  amendments  made  by  section  3 
at  tbla  Act. 


By  Mr.  COOK: 

8. 2323.  A  bill  to  prohibit  engaging  In  a 
parl-mutuel  wagering  enterprise  using 
oat-of-State  gambling  Information  or 
accepting  wagers  on  out-of -State  sport- 
ing events.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
years  many  States  have  sought  novel 
ways  to  supplement  their  revenues.  One 
of  the  methods  under  increasing  study  Is 
revenue  from  various  forms  of  gambling, 
including  off-track-bettlng  on  horse 
races. 

I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  any 
State  making  a  determination  that  such 
operations  are  In  Its  best  Interests.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  alannlng  possibility 
that  these  operations  may  seek  to  expand 
their  activities  Into  adjacent  and  neigh- 
boring States,  In  a  form  of  fiscal  piracy. 
For  example,  nothing  now  prevents  New 
York  OTB  from  taking  wagers  on  Mon- 
mouth Park  or  Garden  State  In  New 
Jersey.  New  York  OTB  already  accepts 
bets  on  the  Kentucky  Derby  £uid  the 
Preakness  so  further  expansion  outside 
of  New  York  State  would  pose  little  dlfQ- 
culty  for  them. 

Especially  In  those  adjacent  States  sit- 
uations. Interstate  Incursions  could  seri- 
ously diminish  the  "live"  gate,  and  there- 
fore, the  total  betting  handle  of  the  track 
In  question.  Consequently,  the  "host" 
State's  income  would  be  reduced.  A  State 
authorizes  horse  racing  because  it  can 
be  a  source  of  substantial  revenue  to  the 
State  treasury,  as  well  as  a  valid  enter- 
tainment form  for  Its  citizens.  Under 
present  law,  we  face  the  potential  of  In- 
terstate larceny  at  the  parl-mutuel  win- 
dow—  under  the  auspices  of  State  gov- 
ernments. 

Although  this  situation  has  not  yet 
manifested  Itself,  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  preclude  the  type  of  Inter- 
state conflicts  which  otherwise  wiU  most 
certainly  develop.  As  more  and  more 
States  authorize  off-track-bettlng,  the 
possibilities  of  abuses  Increase  dramati- 
cally. I  believe  the  Congress  should  take 
swift  and  positive  preventive  action  so 
that  this  fearful  situation  will  never 
occur. 

I,  therefore,  am  Introducing  legislation 
wMch  will  prohibit  any  parl-mutuel 
wagering  enterprise  organized  imder  a 
law  of  any  State  from  accepting  wagers 
on  sporting  events  conducted  in  any 
other  State,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  ^ 

S    3323 

Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  Title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
•dCUng  tbe  following  new  section : 


"Sac.  1066.  qfagaglng  In  a  parl-mutuel 
wagering  ent 

"  (a)  Offenae  '  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  own. 
control,  manage,  supervise,  direct,  conduct, 
finance,  or  otherwise  engage  in  a  parl-mutuel 
wagering  enterprise  using  gambling  Infor- 
mation which  is  sent,  carried,  or  transmitted 
by  any  means  into  a  State  from  any  place 
outside  such  8tat«. 

"(b)  It  BbaU  be  unlawful  for  any  parl- 
mutuel  wagering  enterprise  organized  by 
authority  of  any  law  of  any  State  to  accept 
wagera  on  any  sporting  event  conducted  In 
any  other  State. 

"(c)  Definitions — as  used  in  thia  sectloi! 

"(1)  'Gambling  information'  means  Infor 
matlon  which  assists  In  tbe  placing,  recelv-' 
Ing,  laylng-off,  or  paying  off  beta  tx  wagers 
on  sporting  events. 

"(3)  'State'  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory 
or  poesesslon  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Penalties — Whoever  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both." 

Sac.  3.  Section  i084(b)  of  "ntle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  transmission  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  Information 
for  use  In  news  reporting  of  q>ortlng  events 
or  contests." 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by.  request) : 

S.  2325.  A  bill  to  transfer  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
by  request  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion a  bill  that  would  authorize  the 
transfer  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  bill 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  it  states 
in  pertinent  part: 

Although  the  hospital  stUl  serves  some  use 
as  a  national  facility,  the  composition  of  its 
peculation  has  changed  over  the  course  of 
Its  118  year  history.  More  than  85  per  cent  of 
its  Inpatients  and  virtually  all  of  Its  out- 
patients are  now  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Therefore,  It  would  appear  appropriate 
for  the  District  rightfully  to  assume  di- 
rection and  control  the  hospital,  which 
represents  their  principal  resource  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

The  bill,  which  I  understand  was  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  officials  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  enable  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
assume  rightful  control  of  a  health  care 
facility  which  provides  services  to  the 
District's  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are.  however,  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  about  which  I  and  Sen- 
ator Mathias  have  serious  reservations 
and  for  that  reason,  I  am  recommending 
a  referral  of  the  bill  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee — on  which  I 
am  ranking  minority  member — and  then 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee — 
of  which  Senator  Mathias  is  ranking 
minority  member — since  both  commit- 
tees are  prcHJerly  concerned  with  this 
measure.  I  believe  these  concerns  can  be 
resolved  in  the  best  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 


Federal  Government  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee. 

First,  among  my  concerns  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appropriateness  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  facility  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  leaving  It  to  their  good  of- 
fices to  change  over  from  the  State  men- 
tal health  hospital  concept  to  the  provi- 
sion of  alternative  programs  of  commu- 
nity care  for  the  mentally  111.  This  Is 
particularly  relevant  when  we  recognize 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment.  with  all 
of  its  power  and  influence,  has  not  to 
date  been  successful  in  this  desirable 
goal  despite  Its  stewardship  of  the  St. 
Elizabeths  Hoq>ltal  since  it  was  first  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  in  1885  as  the 
Oovemment  hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  where  there 
Is  disagreement  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioner, and  I  cite  the  provision:  "the 
matter  shall  be  decided  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Bfanagement  and  Budg- 
et." I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  Is  the  appropriate  Im- 
partUl  arbitrator  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Third,  the  biU  seeks  to  protect  the 
status  of  hospital  employees;  however, 
the  retention  of  Individual  rights,  bene- 
fits, and  privileges  appears  to  be  tied  to 
"so  long  as  he  remains  continuously  em- 
ployed in  that  position."  I  believe  this 
provision  should  be  modified  to  express 
what  I  understand  from  meetings  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  their  intention  to  protect 
employee  status. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  support  levels  for 
the  first  year — to  which  the  remaining 
9  years  are  "keyed" — states  that  support 
is  limited  to  not  exceeding  63  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  the  hospital.  A  strict  In- 
terpretation of  this  provision  would  per- 
mit, at  the  Secretsiry's  discretion,  this 
per  centum  to  be  zero.  I  believe  this 
provision  should  be  modified  to  permit 
some  fioor,  as  well  as  the  63  per  centum 
ceiling,  for  Federal  support. 

Fifth,  the  bill  authorizes  an  adjust- 
ment in  Federal  support  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  rate  of  inflation.  This  is  ap- 
propriate, but  unfortimately,  the  ad- 
justed amount  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  reference  to  any  specific 
criteria.  I  believe  that  it  would  be,  at  a 
minimum,  reasonable  to  have  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion  in  this  matter  set  in 
accordance  with  changes  in,  for  example, 
the  consumer  price  index. 

Sixth,  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions of  $43  million  Is,  I  imderstand  from 
discussions  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  not 
based  upon  any  recent  concrete  infor- 
mation. Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  should  be 
tied  to  some  study  of  need  for  renovation. 

The  legislation  provides: 

First.  That  the  support  provided  the 
hospital  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  subject  to  cer- 
tain limitations,  would  continue  for  a 
transitional  period  of  10  years. 

Second.  That  after  the  initial  5-year 
period,  HEW  support  would  gradually 
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decrease  for  the  remainder  of  the  tran- 
sitional period.  Thereafter,  the  hospital 
would  be  operated  and  financed  com- 
pletely by  the  District. 

Third.  Adequate  assurances  that  the 
hospital  would  be  reimbursed  for  costs 
mcurred  In  providing  continuing  care 
to  the  small  number  of  Federal  benefi- 
ciaries who  would  remain  there. 

Fourth.  Employees  at  the  hospital  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  would  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  hospital,  and  those  with 
competitive  status  would  retain  the  pro- 
tection of  that  status  so  long  as  they 
occupied  the  same  positions.  In  addition, 
all  positions  at  the  hospital  would  con- 
tinue to  be  or  would  be  established  in  the 
competitive  service  imless  excepted  as 
provided  by  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  other  statutory  law. 

Fifth.  Amounts  that  would  otherwise 
become  due  and  payable  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia's 
share,  about  $12.7  million,  of  prior  con- 
struction at  the  hospital  would  be  for- 
given. 

Sixth.  An  authorization  of  impropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $43  million  for 
facilities  renovation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  bill  and 
the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  2325 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

DEriMlTlONS 

SccnoN  1.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Health,   Education,  and  Welfare: 

(2)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and 

(3)  the  term  "Ho^ltal"  means  Saint 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

T«AlfSFK«  OF  THE  HOSPrTAI,,  AND  THZ  SXCRE- 
TABT'S  rrTNCnON  RESPECTING  rr,  TO  THE 
COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Transfer  of  Punctiok.  The 
Secretary's  fiinctlon  of  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Hospital,  including  the 
authority  delegated  by  section  3(2)  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11609,  36  P.R.  13747  (July  24, 
1971)  (pertaining  to  the  establishment  of 
per  rlem  rates  for  care) ,  Is  transferred  to  the 
Commissioner  effective  on  the  nlnety-flrst 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  perform  this  function,  the  Commissioner 
may  exercise,  after  Its  transfer,  any  author- 
ity available  by  law  to  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  transfer. 

(2)  AoornoNAL  DisTBicr  offices.  The  Oom- 
mlasloner  may  establish  such  additional  of- 
fices as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer  the 
functions,  authorities,  and  property  trans- 
ferred by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Statutes  Affected.  For  the  purpose 
of  effectuating  the  transfer  of  function  under 
subsection  (a)  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  transfer"),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  upon  the  transfer,  succeed  to 
the  authority  of  the  SecreUry  under  the  laws 
governing  the  Hospital,  wtilch  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  sections  4839.  4851.  4852.  and  4858 
Of  the  Revised  Statutes  (24  U.S.C.  f  S  165^311. 
211a,  and  170,  respectively) ; 


(2)  the  Act  of  June  23,  1874.  18  SUt.  261 
(24  0.S.C.  212): 

(3)  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  34  Stat.  097, 
730   (24  U.S.C.   177); 

(4)  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1917, 
40  Stot.  106,  179  (34  VS.C.  196); 

(6)  the  Act  of  Oct.  6,  1917,  40  Stet.  345. 
373   (24  VS.C.  200): 

(6)  the  Act  of  March  6,  1920,  41  Stat.  603. 
613  (24  0.S.C.  176); 

(7)  the  Act  of  June  6.  1920,  41  Stat.  874, 
920    (24   U.S.C.    166); 

(8)  the  Act  of  July  18,  1940,  64  SUt.  766 
(24  VS.C.  196b); 

(9)  the  Joint  Resolution  of  May  9,  1941, 
66  Stat.  186  (24  U.S.C.  180); 

(10)  the  Act  of  Nov.  7.  1941,  66  Stat.  760 
(24  U.S.C.    Si  181,   183.   183,   and   184);    and 

(11)  the  Act  of  August  4,  1947,  61  Stat. 
761  (24  U.S.C.  S{  169a,  186,  and  196a). 

(c)(1)  Tkamsfxr  of  Property. — Effective 
upon  the  effective  date  of  the  transfer,  there 
are  also  transferred  to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia all  right.  tlUe.  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  certain  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  together  with  all  build- 
ings and  Improvements  thereon  and,  except 
as  provided  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(E), 
all  personal  property  used  in  connection 
therewith  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary), 
known  as  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

(2)  Implementing  Aorksmxnt. — Prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  transfer,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Commissioner  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  containing — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  transferred  by  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  an  Inventory  (In  such  detail  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  may  agree) 
of  the  other  property  transferred  by  para- 
graph (1); 

(C)  a  specification  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  Hospital  respectively  assumed 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
upon    the   transfer; 

(D)  the  agreement  of  the  Commissioner 
to  receive  at  the  Hospital  beneficiaries  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  basis  that 
would  reimburse  the  Hospital  for  Its  costs 
in  connection  with  such  beneficiaries; 

(E)  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  Secretary  may  conduct  research  (not  In 
furtherance  of  the  functions  of  the  Hospital) 
In  the  WUllam  A.  White  Building,  and  an 
Inventory  of  any  property  that,  after  the 
transfer,  the  Secretary  wUl  continue  to  hold 
in  such  Building,  as  property  of  the  United 
States,  for  use  In  such  research;  and 

(F)  such  other  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
sistent with  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commissioner  deem  appropriate. 

If  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  are 
unable  to  agree  on  any  matter  required  to 
be  set  forth  in  the  agreement  (other  than 
a  matter  of  amendment  to  such  agreement 
after  the  transfer),  the  matter  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  For  purposes  of  the 
portion  of  the  agreement  made  pursuant  to 
clause  (D)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph, the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  1947,  61  Stat.  761  (34  VS.C. 
168a)  shall  continue  to  apply  with  respect 
to  the  Hospital  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
applied  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Hospital,  except  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  (or  the  official  desig- 
nated by  the  District)  shall  be  subrtltuted 
for  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital. 

(d)  Transfer  of  unexpended  balances. — 
Effective  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  trans- 
fer, all  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  available  funds 
of  the  Hospital,  including  funds  appropriated 
for  construction  of  buildings  and  faculties 
thereof,  are  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  use  as  provided  by  law  in  the 
operation  of  the  Hospital,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent (determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget)  required  to 


meet  obligations  already  Incurred  and  not 

assumed  by  the  District. 

provision  for  emflotexs  of  the  rosprai. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  TaAMSFEa  of  RMFLonii- 
coMPETrnvE  STATUS  RETAINED.  Each  penon 
employed  by  the  Hospital  on  the  day  befcm 
the  effective  date  of  the  transfer  shaU  be 
transferred  in  his  position,  and  shall  retain 
all  of  the  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  per- 
taining thereto  held  prior  to  such  transfer  w 
long  as  he  remains  continuously  employed 
in  that  position,  wherever  located  In  the 
Oov'emtnent  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2N-aosprrAL  PosmoNs  to  be  coMPtiiuvR 
SERVICE.  All  positions  at  the  Hospital  shall  bt 
In  the  competitive  service  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  transfer  unless  excep- 
tions thereto  were  or  are  authorized  under 
6  VS.C.  i  3302  or  other  statutory  provision. 
This  paragraph  does  not  extend  the  appUca- 
bility  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  in  itt 
operation  of  the  Hospital  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  that  title  which  relate  to  employ- 
ment In  the  competitive  service. 

(b)  Waiver  of  licensure.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe  regulations  establishing 
the  period  or  periods  during  which  the  li- 
censing and  registration  requirements  of  the 
laws  set  forth  in  title  2  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  shall  not  apply  to  a  retained 
employee  engaged.  In  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment with  the  Hospital  after  the  trans- 
fer. In  an  occupation  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. In  the  course  of  such  employment, 
prior  to  the  transfer.  Such  period  or  period* 
shall  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  permit  a  re- 
tained employee  to  qualify  under  such  lawi 
in  such  occupation. 

(c)  Detail  of  commissioned  officers.  The 
Secretary  may,  after  the  transfer,  detail  to 
the  Commissioner,  for  service  at  the  Hospital, 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  on  like  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
prescribed  for  details  authorized  by  section 
214(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(a)  of 
the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (60 
U.S.C.  App.  456(a)(2)).  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer so  detailed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  u- 
slgned  to  a  bureau  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

TBANSmONAL    PATMEm« 

Sec.  4.  Appropriation  authorized.  There 
are  authorized  to  bo  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary, to  enable  the  Secretary  to  pay  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  part  of  the  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  Hospital  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  integration  into  the 
programs  of  the  District  for  the  protection 
of  mental  health — 

(1)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  transfer,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  63  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  Hospital,  not  otherwise  met.  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  (adjusted,  to  the  extent 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appro- 
priate, to  take  account  of  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion) in  (A)  providing  care  In  the  Hospital 
in  such  preceding  year  to  persons  eligible 
therefore  by  reason  of  their  residing  or  being 
found  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (B) 
training  and  scientific  research  conducted  by 
the  Hospital  during  such  preceding  year; 

(2)  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years, 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
adjusted,  to  the  extent  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  to  take  account 
of  the  rate  of  inflation;  and 

(3)  for  each  of  the  second  five  fiscal  yean 
beginning  after  the  transfer,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  following  percentages  of  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
the  last  year  referred  to  therein: 

(A)  84  per  centum  for  the  first  such  fiscal 
year, 

(B)  68  per  centum  for  the  second  such  fis- 
cal year, 

(C)  53  per  centum  for  the  third  such  flacal 
year. 
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(O)  30  P«r  centum  for  the  fourth  such 
fiteal  year,  and 

(B)  30  par  centum  for  the  fifth  such  flacal 
year. 

AtTTBOaiZATION  OP  CONSTSUCnOM  OP  HOSPITAI. 
FACXUTBS:   FOaOIVENRSS  OF  UNACCRUED  COIT- 

waumoN  DKvr 

BBC.  6.  (a)  RorovATioir  op  hospital.  Pot 
the  flacal  year  of  the  transfer,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  for  trans- 
fer to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  expendi- 
ture \mder  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
to  renovate  the  Hospital,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  buUd- 
tngs  and  facilltlee.  including  the  purchase  or 
fabrication  of  equipment,  and  for  remodeling 
of  fTTf^<"g  buildings  (Including  repair  and 
replacement  of  equipment) .  except  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  approfM-iatlons  and  the 
smounts  transferred  for  these  purpoaea  un- 
der section  3(d)  may  not  exceed  $43,000,000. 

(b)  FoaoivzNsas  of  priob  dkbt.  Upon  the 
affeotlve  date  of  the  transfer,  the  provlao  to 
tbe  item  captioned  "Saint  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital" In  the  Dfpartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tlon,  and  Wetnire  ApproprUtlon  Act,  1966,  68 
Stet.  44S,^|Srepealed.  Obligations  that  would 
accrue,  icnd  be  payable  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  such  provlao  for  the  flacal 
year  of  the  transfer  and  for  fiscal  years  be- 
glimlng  thereafter,  are  forgiven.  Amounta 
paid  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in  full  or 
partial  discharge  of  any  such  obligation  in 
the  flacal  year  of  tbe  transfer  shall  be  re- 
funded to  the  District. 

BAVUfOS   PROVISIONS 

8k.  6.  (a)  Cow  TIN  u  IT  I  OF  prior  agrnct 
AcnoN.  All  ordera,  determinations,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certificates, 
Uoenaee.  and  prtvUegea — 

(1)  which  have  been  laaued,  made,  granted, 
or  aUowed  to  become  effective  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  function  transferred  by  sec- 
tion 3(a);  and 

(3)  which  are  In  effect  upon  the  effective 
date  of  the  transfer; 

■hall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  other  authcxlsed  <^clal,  or  a  court 
of  competent  Juiiadictlon.  or  by  operation 
of  law. 

(b)  Claims  and  prndimo  procssdinos.  No 
suit,  action,  or  administrative  proceeding  to 
which  the  Secretary  Is  party,  nor  any  claim 
against  the  Secretcoy,  respecting  the  func- 
tion transferred  by  section  2(a),  shall  abate 
by  reason  of  the  tranafer.  Such  suit,  action, 
or  administrative  proceeding  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  though  this  Act  has  not  been  en- 
lacted.  but  with  the  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
atttuted  for  the  Secretary.  Such  claim,  if  in 
oontraet  and  if  filed  after  the  tranafer.  ahaU 
be  brought  against  the  District,  in  lieu  of 
the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  governed  by  such 
procedures  as  may  then  apply  to  clalma 
against  the  District  In  like  cases.  Such  claim, 
if  in  tort  and  if  arising  before  the  transfer, 
■hall  not  be  brought  against  the  District. 


8«c.  7.  Effective  upon  the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer, any  provision  contained  in  a  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act  prescribing  the 
^patient  rate  for  services  rendered  by  the 
Bbq>ltal  for  patient  care  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  transfer  la  repealed  with  respect  to 
MTTlces  rendered  on  or  after  that  date. 

Dkpartmxnt  op  Health, 

KDUCATIOM,  AMD  WkLPARX, 

„_   „_  ^'whingUm.D.a..  June  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aomxw, 
frnident  of  the  Senate.      I 
Washtngton,  DO. 

D«Aa  Ma.  PRaamEwr:  We  enclose  for  the 
o«»M«»tton  of  the  Congress  a  bUl  "TO 
wntfer  Saint  EUsabetbs  Hospital  to  the 
*'»*nct  of  Oolumbla". 


OrlglnaUy  established  by  the  Ocmgnas  m 
1866  aa  the  Oovemment  Xfoslptal  for  the  In- 
sane, having  aa  ito  obJecU  "the  most  humane 
care  and  enlightened  curative  treatment  of 
the  Insane  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  states,  and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", Saint  Ellaabetha  Hospital  (ao  renamed 
In  1916)  was  transferred  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  Federal  Sectirlty  Agency 
In  1940.  and  has  been  administered  by  our 
Department  alnce  it  was  organized  in  1963. 
Although  the  hoepltal  stUl  serves  some  uae 
as  a  national  facility,  the  composition  of  its 
population  has  changed  over  the  course  of  its 
118  year  history.  More  than  86  per  3ent  of 
its  Inpatients  and  virtually  all  of  its  out- 
patients are  now  from  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bla,  and  are  partially  supported  at  the  hos- 
pital by  per  diem  payments  annually  estab- 
lished by  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priation Act  and  paid  on  behalf  of  these  pa- 
tients by  the  municipal  government. 

We  therefore  propoee  enactment  of  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  to  transfer  the  hospital 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  "ITie  bUl  u  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  President's 
Message  to  the  Congress  of  April  28,  1908, 
which  declared : 

"FuU  citizenship  through  local  self-gov- 
ernment must  be  given  to  the  people  of  this 
city:  The  District  Oovernment  cannot  be 
tnUy  responsible  untu  it  is  made  rwpon- 
slble  to  thoee  who  live  under  Its  rule.  The 
District's  citizens  should  not  be  expected  to 
pay  taxes  for  a  government  which  they  have 
no  part  In  choosing — or  to  bear  the  'uU  bur- 
dens of  citizenship  without  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship." 

Employees  at  the  hoepltal  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  woiUd  be  transferred  with  the 
hoepltal,  and  those  with  competitive  status 
would  retain  the  protection  of  that  status 
so  long  as  they  occupied  the  same  poeltlona. 
In  addition,  all  positions  at  the  hospital 
would  continue  to  be  or  would  be  established 
In  the  competitive  service  unless  excepted 
as  provided  by  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  other  statutory  law. 

The  transfer  would  not  alter  the  hoepiUl's 
relationship  to  its  Federal  beneficiaries,  pro- 
vision for  whom  would  stUl  be  made  there 
on  a  basis  that  would  reimburse  the  hoepltal 
for  its  costs. 

The  sUtutory  per  diem  rate  for  persons 
committed  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  from 
the  District  of  ColumbU  is  $31.99,  an  amoimt 
which    represents    only   42    percent    of    the 
actual  cost  of  treatment.  Under  the  existing 
financing  structure,  the  Department  funds 
make  up  the  remaining  58  percent.  Our  ap- 
propriations  also  support   the   full   cost  of 
training  and  research  at  the  hoepltal,  and 
the  full  cost  of  treating  patients  who  are 
not    bonafide   residents   of   the   District   of 
Columbia  but  who  are  eligible  for  admission 
by  reason  of  their  havmg  been  found  In  the 
District.  In  1974,  the  total  cost  of  the  activ- 
ities  Just   described   is   estimated   at   $66.3 
mUlion,  of  which  the  Department's  appro- 
priations would  support  $34.6  million,  or  63 
percent.  The  draft  bill  would  continue  the 
Department's  support,  subject  to  certain  lim- 
itations, for  a  ten-year  transitional  period. 
During   the   first   year  beginning   after  the 
fiscal  year  of  transfer  we  would  maintain  our 
proportionate  Department-financed  share  of 
63  percent  of  the  total  cost  (for  the  preced- 
ing year)  of  the  activities  enumerated  above. 
For  the  next  four  years  we  would  pay  the 
same  amount  as  was  determined  for  the  first 
year.  However,  for  each  of  these  first  five 
years  the  amounts  so  determined  would  be 
adjusted  to  take  account  of  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. During  the  last  five  years,  we  would 
decrease  our  contribution  by  about  16  per- 
cent annuaUy  untU,  by  the  eleventh  fiscal 
year    after    tbe    fiscal    year   of    transfer,   we 
would  phase  It  out  entirely. 

The  draft  bill  would  also  forgive  amoimts 
that  would  otherwise  become  due  and  pay- 
able to  the  Department  for  the  District  of 


ColumbU's   share,   about   $13.7   mUllon,   of 

prior  construction  at  the  hospital,  and  would 
in  addition,  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Department  (up  to  an  aggregate  of  $43  mU- 
lion) for  transfer  to  the  District  Oovemment 
for  renovation  of  the  hospital.  We  do  not 
intend  that  the  transfer  add  unreasonably 
to  the  tax  burdens  of  District  residents. 
These  provisions  will  enable  us  to  discharge 
our  obligation  to  transfer  to  the  municipal 
government  a  facility  that  is  modem  and  in 
satisfactory  operating  condition. 

We  urge  that  the  draft  bUl  receive  prx>mpt 
and  favorable  action. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Bfanage- 
ment   and   Budget  that  enactment  of   this 
draft  bm  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspab  WDNBiaon, 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2327.  A  bill  relating  to  acquiring  of 
certain  narcotics  by  force,  violence,  or 
intimidation.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

FEDERAL  PENALTY  FOR  THE  SOBBERT  OR  AT- 
TEMPTED ROBBXRT  OF  A  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
STANCE FROM  A  PHARMACY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
January  evening  in  1972,  Mr.  Kent  Dean,, 
the  owner-manager  of  Dean's  Drug  Cen- 
ter in  Lewlston,  Idtiho,  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  man  who  claimed  that 
he  was  in  need  of  some  medicine  for  his 
sick  child.  Dean  agreed  to  meet  the  man 
at  his  store,  and  Mrs.  Dean  and  their 
two  children  accompanied  him.  When 
the  alleged  customer  arrived,  he  was 
wearing  a  gas  mask  and  carrying  a 
brown  paper  bag  containing  a  home- 
made bomb.  It  was  not  medicine  for  a 
sick  child,  but  rather  amphetamines  and 
syringes  he  demanded.  In  the  awful 
aftermath,  a  young  Lewlston  police  of- 
ficer lost  his  life,  and  two  other  officers 
were  injured. 

This  tragic  episode  is  not  an  isolated , 
case  in  the  files  of  drug  store  crimes.  TTie  * 
increased  use  of  narcotic  drugs — coupled 
with  the  high  cost  of  these  drugs  on  the 
black  market  and  the  poor  quality  of 
the  street  product — have  resulted  in  the 
rising  incidence  of  drug  store  robberies. 
It  is  not  uncommon  now  to  learn  of  phar- 
macists wearing  bullet-proof  vests  to 
work  or  hiring  armed  guards  to  police 
the  premises.  In  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  earlier  this  year, 
several  pharmacists  stated  that  they 
have  reverted  to  keeping  guns  within 
easy  reach,  in  addition  to  installing 
added  alarm  measures. 

The  Increase  in  this  type  of  burglary 
is  frightening.  Boston.  Mass.,  reported 
138  such  robberies  in  1972,  with  about 
100  of  the  city's  208  pharmacies  hit.  Six- 
teen of  20  drugstores  in  Boston's  Rox- 
bury  section  have  closed  because  of  the 
high  crime  rate. 

In  Oeorgia,  drug  store  robberies  and 
burglaries  are  occurring  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  day.  In  1968  there  were  not  more 
than  10  robberies  of  tills  type,  but  in  1972 
there  were  312  and  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  1973.  26  were  reported.  In  my 
own  State  of  Idaho,  the  burglarizing  of 
drug  stores  has  reached  unprecedented 
proportions. 

The  recognition  of  this  problem  leads 
me  to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
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Impose  a  Federal  penalty  for  the  robbery 
or  attempted  robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance from  a  pharmacy.  My  bill  wotild 
provide  for  a  maximum  fine  of  $5,000 
and/or  10  years  imprisonment  for  i)er- 
sons  acquiring  drugs  covered  by  the  Con- 
trolled Substance  Act  from  a  pharmacy, 
by  force,  violence,  or  Intimidation. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  tool  for  the 
crackdown  on  this  type  of  crime,  my  bill 
would  allow  local  law  officers  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  Federal  authorities  on  drugs  and 
to  draw  upon  their  expertise.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  act  favorably  on 
this  legislatlcxi  before  we  witness  the 
loss  of  other  lives — and  the  eventual 
forced-closing  of  many  more  pharmacies 
across  the  Nation.  The  druggists  and 
pharmacists  are  dedicated  professionals 
who  dispense  the  necessary  medicines 
and  drugs  which,  when  used  with  proper 
precaution,  save  millions  of  lives  each 
year.  We  should  now  offer  them  this 
added  protection  to  insure  that  we  are 
not  deprived  of  their  vital  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill,  along  with 
an  article  from  the  Lewlston  Tribune, 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post, 
and  a  listing  of  recent  Idaho  pharmacy 
hold-ups  compiled  by  the  Idaho  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  3327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 103  of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"{ 2118.  BoBBZBT    or   Pharkact    and    Inci- 

DBNTAI.    CKXMES. 

"(a)  Whoever,  by  force  and  violence,  or 
by  intimidation,  takes  or  attempts  to  take, 
from  the  person  or  presence  of  another,  any 
material,  compound,  mixture  or  preparation 
containing  any  quantity  of  a  narcotic  con- 
trolled substance  set  forth  In  a  schedule  of 
controlled  substances  under  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  anC  belonging  to,  or  In  the 
care,  custody,  control,  management,  or  pos- 
session of  any  pharmacists,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  takes  and  carries  away,  with 
Intent  to  steal  or  purloin,  any  material, 
compound,  mixture  or  preparation  contain- 
ing any  quantity  of  a  narcotic  controUed 
substance  set  forth  in  a  schedule  of  con- 
trolled substances  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  belonging  to,  or  In  the  care, 
custody,  control,  management,  or  possession 
of  any  pharmacists,  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(C)    As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 

"(1)  'pharmacists'  means  any  person  reg- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
In  commercial  activities  involving  the  dis- 
pensing of  any  controlled  substance  to  an 
ultimate  user  pursuant  to  the  lawful  order 
of  a  practitioner; 

"(3)  'dispensing'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  provided  under  section  102 
(10)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act; 

"(3)  'practitioner'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  provided  under  section  102 
(20)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act; 

"(4)  'controlled  substance'  shall  have  the 
same  maantng  as  that  provided  under 
■action  103  (6)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act." 


Sac.  a.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  103 
of  title  18,  United  StatM  Code,  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"2118.  Robbery  of  pharmacy  and  Incidental 
crimes.". 

DstrcsTORX  Holdups  Up  Sharply  nr 

UNrrED  Statks 

(By  Cella  J.  Doremua) 

David  Brothers  says  some  of  his  feUow 
pharmacists  wear  bullet-proof  vests  to  work. 

"It's  a  tough  way  to  run  a  business,"  he 
said. 

Brothers,  who  owns  the  Blue  Hm  Phar- 
macy In  Boston's  orchestra  section,  was 
robbed  of  money  or  drugs  eight  times  In  the 
past  year.  He  and  two  competitors  on  the 
same  street  have  chipped  into  pay  for  armed 
guard  on  duty  from  3  pjn.  to  7  pjn. 

"These  robbers  have  never  manhandled 
me,"  he  said,  "but  I  give  them  what  they 
want." 

Drugstore  robberies  have  become  an  in- 
creasing problem  in  urban  areas,  across  the 
nation.  In  many  of  these  holdups,  the  ob- 
jective Is  narcotics  and  other  drugs. 

Pharmacists,  who  are  licensed  to  distrib- 
ute lifesaving  dnigs  to  the  pubUc,  are  rapid- 
ly becoming  the  targets  of  addicts  and  nar- 
cotics pushers,  m  cities  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  theft  and  hold- 
ups are  a  serious  problem  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,"  said  Romulus 
Denlcola,  secretary  of  the  Siassacbuaetts 
State  Bo<u-d  of  Pharmacy.  He  said  persons 
'  who  hold  up  drugstores  "are  either  drug 
addicts  or  pushers,  and  they  are  a  different 
type.  They  are  desperate." 

Boston  reported  138  such  robberies  In  1872, 
with  about  100  of  the  city's  303  pharmacies 
hit.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  robberies  were 
for  control  substances  (narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs) . 

Several  drugstores  In  Boston's  Rozbury 
section  are  employing  armed  guards  to  keep 
open,  Denlcola  said.  "If  the  giiards  don't 
show  up,  the  stores  don't  open." 

He  said  that  16  out  of  30  drugstores  m 
Roxbury  have  closed  because  of  the  high 
crime  rate.  This  "leaves  that  section  devoid 
of  adequate  pharmaceutical  accommoda- 
tions," he  added. 

The  story  repeats  aroxmd  the  country. 

Atlanta's  chief  drug  Inspector.  Joe  Weldy, 
said  drugstore  robberies  and  burglaries  In 
Georgia,  the  Southeast  pharmacy  distribu- 
tion center,  occvir  at  a  rate  of  one  a  day.  He 
said  in  1968  there  were  not  more  than  10 
robberies  of  this  type,  but  In  1973  there  were 
312  and  dvurlng  the  first  three  weeks  of  1973, 
36  were  reported. 

In  cities  such  as  Pittsburgh  and  lios  An- 
geles, drugstores  have  gone  out  of  business 
because  of  the  rash  of  holdups. 

And  in  many  clUes  druggists  are  using 
a  variety  of  devices  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  stores — with  differing  results. 

San  Ranclsco  pharmacist  David  BonelU. 
63,  has  double-barred  doors,  cross  bars  on 
the  vents,  a  wire  screen  over  the  window,  a 
new  safe  and  a  sonic  alarm  system.  How- 
ever, last  Dec.  7  someone  p(Aed  through  a 
side  waU  and  escaped  without  touching  off 
the  alarm. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Robert  Botaer,  owner  of  a 
pharmacy  In  the  Carrick-Brentwood  area, 
said  be  locks  most  of  his  narcotics  In  a  safe 
and  In  drawers  in  the  store. 

At  the  University  Pharmacy  In  Spokane, 
Wash.,  aU  the  drugs  are  locked  up  and  a 
security  agency  handles  safekeeping.  One 
clerk  said,  "There  U  no  way  In— unless  they 
want  to  blow  up  the  sides  of  the  building." 

Ken  Schaefer,  manager  ot  Ooamopolltan 
Drug  Store  In  Chicago,  said,  "We  limit  the 
quantities  of  narcotics  on  band  so  we  are 
never  a  really  big  and  attractive  target. 

"There  are  so  many  different  types  of  dnigs 


and  so  many  buy«rs  for  them  that  it  is  iia. 
possible  to  operate  a  store  and  keep  the  dnia 
somewhere  else,  like  at  a  police  station. 

"There  are  three  druggists  under  me  tai 
each  is  armed  with  a  38  pistol.  I  cany  % 
jta  and  another  amaUer  gun. 

"We  are  aU  psychologically  prepand  to 
use  them  because  drug  addicts  run  rampaat 
around  here.  We  also  have  a  good  alarm  lys. 
tem.  but  no  matter  what  you  do,  when  ths* 
want  what  you've  got,  they're  going  to  find 
a  way  to  get  It." 

In  Spokane,  Paul  Picket,  manager  of  Tm 
Mission  Pharmacy,  keeps  a  band  gun  in  hta 
desk  drawer. 

"Ive  got  this  plitce  wired  In  pretty  good," 
Picket  said.  He  said  his  store  has  not  beta 
robbed  since  he  Installed  a  burglar  alsin, 
"They  have  bit  all  around  m  since  I  put  in 
my  system." 

Robert  Pattison,  67,  a  pharmacist  near  th* 
low-income  Fillmore  district  of  San  Pmn- 
clsco,  has  been  robbed  twice  and  is  dubious 
about  guns. 

"I  expect  to  be  held  up  again,"  be  Mid. 
"and  I  don't  know  of  any  form  of  real  protec- 
tion. If  you  use  a  pistol,  I  doubt  If  you  will 
come  out  alive." 

Dave  Cohen,  owner  of  the  West  Brldgt- 
water  Phann^cy  in  West  Brldgewater,  Uul, 
said  the  answer  is  not  alarms.  He  said  ttis 
problem  Is  with  the  Judicial  system. 

"The  police  are  disgusted  because  tbsy 
bring  these  cases  in  and  some  are  vna 
thrown  out  of  court,"  Cohen  said. 

Iiiany  druggists  agreed  the  courts  an 
merely  "giving  the  offender  a  slap  on  Um 
wrist  and  saying  go  home  and  be  a  good 
boy." 

In  Chicago,  druggist  Schaefer  said  the  fed- 
eral Pood  and  Drug  Administration  sboiuld 
be  stronger  in  the  drut  fight. 

"City  poUoe  here  are  iU -equipped  to  do 
the  job.  What  they  need  Is  officers  who  know 
more  about  driigs.  Police  often  come  in  hen 
wl^'.h  tablets  they've  found  on  a  suq>ect  sad 
they  don't  know  what  they've  got." 

Albert  Sherman,  president  of  the  Boston 
AsBociatloii  of  RetaU  Druggists,  had  a  dif- 
ferent klsa  about  the  police. 

"We  have  received  remarkable  cooperstloa 
from  toe  city  and  state  police  regarding  tt>« 
problem  of  drugstore  robberies,"  be  said. 

Sherman,  who  owns  the  Charles  Rlw 
Pharmacy  in  Boston,  said  the  association  wm 
responsible  for  instituting  the  Boaton  poUe* 
department  drugstore  surveillance  squad 
last  IiCarch,  which  minimlaed  the  lin  msilni 
holdup  problem  in  Boston. 

"The  problem  still  exists  but  the  poUoa 
cannot  be  everywhere."  Sherman  said.  "As 
long  as  the  quality  of  narcotics  on  the  streets 
Is  poor,  the  jiinkies  will  continue  to  tum  to 
the  drugstores  for  drugs." 

CoTTBT  Told  BoMB-CAaam's  Non  DsxAinn 
Drcos,  Vials,  Strinobs 
(By  Jack  Marshall) 

A  26-year-old  Lewlston  man  was  bound 
over  to  Second  District  Court  by  Magistrate 
EU  B.  Ponack  yesterday  after  a  preilmlnary 
hearing  on  a  charge  of  first-degree  murder 
in  the  bomb  death  of  a  Lewlston  policeman 
last  Thursday. 

Fred  W.  Hokenson,  2029  Powers  Ave.,  *t 
silently  with  no  visible  signs  of  emotion  M 
four  witnesses  called  by  Nez  Perce  County 
Prosecutor  Roy  E.  Moeman  recalled  event* 
leading  up  to  the  bomb  blast  at  Dean's  Drug 
Center,  1624  Bdaln  St.,  which  kUled  Boss  D. 
Flavel  dtirlng  an  alleged  robbery  attempt. 

NOTES   FOTTND 

Kent  Dean,  owner-manager  of  the  dnif 
store,  testified  that  two  notes  were  presented 
during  the  alleged  robbery  attempt  and  bsd 
gone  unnoticed  untU  Friday  morning  when 
Lewlston  police  and  a  team  of  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  Tobacco,  Tax  »nd 
Firearms  agents  began  a  detailed  investlgs- 
tion. 

Dean  said  that  on  Friday  morning  be  i*- 
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turned  to  the  store,  which  had  been  boarded 
.up  during  the  night  because  many  of  the 

erindowi  and  glass  doora  had  be^n  shattered 
J  the  blast,  and  found  the  notes.  "One  of 
tbe  notes  was  laying  on  a  pop  cooler  and  tbe 
other  was  on  the  floor  directly  beneath  It," 
bs  said. 

On  one  note  Dean  reicallsd  scratchy  print- 
lag  which  he  said  rea^,  as  near  as  he  could 
tscall.  "Oive  me  all  your  amphetamines, 
meth-anuihetamiaes,  methadoi^p,  vials,  sonde 
syringes  and  all  your  money."  The  other 
note  reid  *Don't  try  anythJnir:  Tve  got  a 
bomb  and  my  partner  has  your  family.  Don't 
try  to  be  a  hero." 
Y^  Moeman  said  the  notes  have  l>een  sent  to 
the  FBI  laboratory  at  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
fingerprint  checks. 

Mrs.  Dean  testified  she  was  behind  the 
drug  counter  and  first  noticed  the  intruder 
'when  he  appeared  behind  a  pop  machine  to 
the  right  of  the  pharmacy  counter.  She  said 
be  was  wearing  a  gas  mask  and  holding  a 
tirown  pai>er  sack  under  his  right  arm  with 
bis  band  clutched  over  it.  He  said,  "Dont 
anyone  move  and  no  one  will  get  hurt.  I 
tiave  a  bomb,"  she  testified. 

At  that  point,  she  said,  her  husband,  who 
bad  been  sitting  in  a  chair  In  front  of  the 
drug  counter  "rushed  toward  the  man  and 
put  his  arms  around  him."  They  struggled 
and  Dean  pulled  and  pushed  the  man  toward 
the  rear  door,  she  said. 

During  the  struggle.  Dean  told  her  to  call 
the  police  and  to  get  a  gua  he  kept  In  the 
pbannacy.  She  said  she  called  the  operator 
to  gat  tbs  polios  and  watcbed  the  struggls 
kr  loaning  out  ovm'  the  counter.  She .  also 
looksd  for  the  revolver,  but  could  not  find  It 
right  away,  she  said. 

Psan  told  her  it  was  behind  a  pedlatrl- 
daxt'a  tsferenee  book  and  she  found  It. 
^  -  *1  than  went  to  the  back  of  the  store  where 
'I'teuld  see  three  arms  and  hands  stlddng 
out  with  a  knife  in  one  of  them,"  Mrs.  Dean 
VMd.  "I  asked  who  had  the  knife.  Kent  said. 
'*i  do.'  I  bad  tlie  revolver  cocked  and  let  the 
haoimw  down  then." 


ttis^nar  «Klt)  and  opened  the  door  tor  tite 
T^Banr.".  flttie  said  Flavel  then  arrived  and  idie 

Mosman  than  asked  about  tbe  oontants  of 
the  paper  bag. 

"I  saw  what  looked  like  an  Ereready  bat- 
tsry,"  itn.  Dean  said.  "It  was  red  and  Mus 
anyway  like  they  are.  It  had  two  terminals 
on  toti;  lluMT  tlirss  eyUnders  In  the  sack  that 
1  ttoaghtilB^cay  mind  tabs  sticks  of  dyna- 
»it»."        . 

;  [iBsksppon-sat  at  the  defense  table  with  his 
ocmrtrWMMJnted  attorney,  Owen  L.  Knowl- 
tdfi,  ifaf  Handerson  Miles,  &  University  of 
'Hl<h6'''Uk'il[''_  student    from    Oklahoma    Olty, 

She  said  ffUrrsl  went  to  the  sack.  At  about 
ttaat  tlma,  she  said,  the  man  on  tbe  floor  said, 
"Jon  only  bare  80  asoonds.  I  sat  the  fuss." 

"Flavel  went  over,  bent  down  and  picked 
up  tbe  sack  and  turned  slightly.  He  said 
something  that  I  dldnt  completely  hear  and 
the  word  bomb.  Z  turned  and  ran  for  my 
ohUdrsa."^ 

Mssmaa  sskAd  what  happened  next. :    ^u 

BtasaaM,.'Tt  want  off-^Tbtrs  was  an  Mt- 
ploskm."  .  ,  , 

MnsmsT)  tben  called  Lewlston  pateolman 
Thomas  K.  fiaieen  who  had  a  small  scratch 
above  ^is  left  eye,  showing  evidence  of  the 
tajuries  hs  rscelTSd  during  the  explosiofi. 

6alM&  aafd  he  was  standing  at  the  window 
of  FlavSl'S  patrol  car  at  14th  and  Main  Sts. 
when  tke  call  from  the  dispatcher  about  tbe 
robbery  attempt  was  received.  He  said  Flavel 
TCopoDdad  ^-^be  call  and  that  he  ran  to  bis 
patrol  car,  which  was  parked  nearby,  and  left 
for  the  KtM. 

He  said 'fis  drove  his  car  up  on  the'  sidewalk 
In  ftout  or  BuUwlnkle's,  a  tavern  next  to 
Dsan's  Drug,  and  peered  throiigh  the  front 


window  at  the  drug  store  for  t\y>  or  three 
minutes. 

"I  could  see  someone  through  tbs  window 
and  I  tapped  on  the  window,"  he  testtflsd. 
"Mrs.  Dean  let  me  In.  She  had  a  revolver  and 
I,  aoked  \f  it  was  involved  In  the  robbery  at- 
tempt. Sbe  said  that  it  was  hers,"  he  said. 

Baleen,  said  he  went  to  the  back  of  the 
store  and  saw  someone  with  something  over 
his  head  lying  on  the  door.  Flavel  and  Deap 
ware  strucsUnc  with  the  man.  Saleen  helped 
put  handcuffs  on  him, 

Hs  said  he  recalled  telling  Flavel  to  get  the 
patrol  car  and  back  it  to  the  back  door  of  the 
store.  "I  had  a  knee  on  the  back  of  the  sub- 
ject's neck,  hoUUng  him  down,"  he  said.  "I 
looked  for  Mr.  Dean.  Hs  was  by  the  prescrip- 
tion counter.  I  called  him  over  and  asked  him 
some  questtOQB  about  what  bad  bappsned." 
Hs  said  Dean  mentlonsd  something  about  a 
bomb. 

'SATS  JOKX  ICENTIOmD 

"Tbe  subject  said  something  about  it  was 
a  Joke,  thsi^  wasn't  any  bomb,  the  joke  was 
on  us."  Saleen  said.  "Then  Roes  (Flavel) 
returned." 

"ipean  pointed  out  the  paper  sack,"  Salesn 
said.  "Flavel  Jumped  around  to  the  sack  and 
bent  over  It.  He  lifted  up  a  corner  of  the 
sack.  I  could  see  wiring  and  some  sticks  of 
dynamite.  Be  sta,rted  to  pull  wires  out  of  tbs 
sack.  I  told  him  not  to  do  It  bscause  it  might 
exjJlode." 

Saleen  said  the  subject  on  the  floor  said, 
"It  wouldn't  do  any  good  now.  I  set  the  time 
drtay."       -^ 

'1  Jumped  up  and  started  dragging  tbs 
subject  out  the  door,"  Baleen  said. 

The  b^cnb  exploded. 

""■"^r  asked  Baleen  what  he  experienced 
during  tbe  blast. 

"I  felt  myself  fiy  through  the  air.  I  hit  tbe 
floor  east  of  where  I  was  standing,"  he  said. 
"I  was  at  tbe  back  of  the  store  when  oOlcsr 
Whlttiaifton  arrived." 

Lewlston  police  Cpl.  Henry  Whlttlngton 
was  QMrt  on  the  stand.  He  testified  he  was 
blown  down  as  he  approached  the  rear  door 
and  that  he  saw  Saleen  stagger  from  the 
smoke  and  radioed  for  an  ambulance  and 
assistance.  He  said  he  returned  to  the  store 
and  went  in  to  search  for  Flavel.  Upon  en- 
tering the  store,  he  said,  he  saw  a  man  lying 
about  three  to  five  feet  inside,  wearing  a  gas 


Moaman  asked  Whlttlngton  If  the  man  was 
In  tbs  court  room. 

Whlttlngton  pointed  to  Hokenson. 

Whlttlngton  said  he  continued  to  look  for 
Ftavel  and  found  blm  10  to  16  feet  fnxn  the 
rear  door. 

Mosman  asked  about  the  condition  of 
Flavel.  Whlttlng  answered.  "Badly  mutl- 
Uted." 

Whlttlngton  said  both  lags  were  gone  and 
his  lot^  arm  appeared  to  be  gone— he  Indi- 
cated the  part  from  tbe  forearm  down.  He 
said  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
Flavel  was  alive  at  the  time.  Re  said  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  dead. 


Lnn  op  EtacntT  Idabo  Phasmact  Hold-opb 

July.  1970.  Rockland  Pharmacy.  Break-In. 
Took  entire  stock  at  Amphetamines. 

August.  1970.  IiortoQ  Drug  Store.  Cam- 
bridge. Large  amount  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, two  typevnrlters,  a  television  set, 
money,  cigarettes. 

September,  1970.  Bl-Rlte  Drug,  Sandpoint. 
Break -In.  B  &  O  Superettes  (1  gr.  Opium), 
Demerol,  etc.  was  taken. 

Novambsr,  1070.  Dixon's  Drug  Store,  Bath- 
drum.  Night  break-In.  Takan:  large  quantity 
of  Pbenobcu'bttal.  Nembutal,  Seconal,  Darvon 
and  other  drugs. 

March,  1971.  Hy-Way  Drug  in  Idabo  Falls. 
Entry  was  made  via  the  roof.  Taken  was  a 
large  quantity  of  Seconal,  Desoxyn,  Dezamyl, 
Desbutal  and  Dexedrlne. 

/^rU  13,  1971.  Seely  Super  Thrift,  Parma. 
Night  burglary.  Taken  a  large  qiumtlty  of 


Cocaine  Hydrochloride,  Dolophlns,  Morphine 
Sulfate,  and  Numorphan. 

Apru  19,  1971.  Owl  Drive  In,  Lewlston. 
Night  breek-lu.  Taken:  Eskatrol. 

April  18, 1971.  Katz  Pharmacy,  Idabo  Falls. 
Night  break-in.  Taken  was  Nembutal,  Seco- 
nal, Desbutal,  Dezerex,  Desoxyn,  Dlcumeral 
and  Dlamax. 

May  4, 1971.  Red  Cross  Pharmacy,  Kendrlck. 
Taken:  Demoral,  APC  w/Demerol,  Codelns 
Phosphate,  Dolophlne,  Lerltlne,  Mepergan, 
Tethadone.  Morphine  Sulfate,  Numorphan, 
Opliun  Tine,  Percodan  and  Perc.  Demi. 

May  11,  1971.  Oeco  Drug,  Pocatello,  Taken: 
large  quantity  of  Biphetamlnes,  Desoxyn, 
Dexampyl,  Dezedrlne,  Doriden,  Nembutal, 
Ritalin,  Tulnal,  Seconal  and  other  drugs. 

May  10,  1971.  Perkln's  Pharmacy,  Lewis- 
ton.  No  drugs.  Just  money. 

April  23,  1971.  Eetcbum  Drug,  Kstcbum. 
Burglar  iild  In  store  until  after  closing.  A 
quantity  of  narcotics  and  other  drugs  were 
stolen  as  well  as  empty  gelatin  capsules, 
syringes  and  needles. 

June  3,  1971.  Owl  Drug,  Lewlston.  Large 
quantity  of  Dexsdrins. 

June  5,  1971.  Skaggs  Drug/ Center,  Nampa, 
Dllaudld  taken.  -7 

June  6,  1971.  Red  Cross  (Pharmacy,  Ken- 
drlck, Darvon,  Phenobarbital  and  TH&C 
taken. 

Jime  14  and  June  17.  ISU  College  of 
Pharmacy.  Large  quantity  of  stimulant  and 
depressant  drugs  taken  In  thess  two  burglar- 
ies. 

June  13, 1971.  Super-Save  Drugs,  Pocatello. 
Early  morning  break-in.  Taken:  Desbutal 
and  Desoxyn. 

June  25,  1971.  Super-Save,  Pocatello. 
Taken :  Desbutal  and  Desoxyn. 

Augiist,  1971.  Owl  Drug.  Lewlston,  Night 
break-In.  Taken:  Dexedrlne,  Dezamyl. 

August  21,  1971.  AmeU  Pharmaceutical 
Center,  Blackfoot.  Large  quantity  of  Dem- 
erol, Desarex,  Desbutal,  Desoxyn,  Dexedrlne, 
Nembutal.  Placldyl.  Ritalin  and  Tulnal. 

Septeml>er  1,  1971.  Amell  Pharm.  Center. 
Blackfoot.  Large  quantity  of  Demerol,  Des- 
arex, Desbutal,  Desoxyn,  Dexedrlne,  Num« 
butal,  Placldyl,  Ritalin  and  Tulnal. 

October  14,  1971.  Armed  robbery.  Sherman 
Drug,  Coeur  d'Alene.  Pharmacist  forced  to 
give  robber  large  quantity  of  Dexedrlne  and 
Biphetamlnes. 

October  26, 1971.  Owl  Drug  Drivs  In,  Lewis- 
ton.  Night  break-In.  Taken:  quantity  of 
Emperln  Compound  #1,  #2,  #3,  #4. 

November  1071.  White  Pine  Pharmacy, 
Potlatch.  don't  have  a  list  of  stolen  drugs. 

November  6,  1971.  RoCkland  Pharmacy. 
American  FaUs.  Taken,  entire  stock  of  Am- 
phetamines. 

December  7,  1971.  Irwin  Drug,  Orangeville. 
no  drugs  taken.  Just  money. 

December  30,  1971.  Sav  Mor  Drug,  Twin 
Falls.  Taken:  Desbutal,  Desoxyn,  Nembutal. 

December  30,  1971.  Johnson  Sav  On  Drug. 
Twin  Falls.  Taken:  Quantity  of  Nembutal. 
Desoxyn,  Desbutal. 

December  80,  1071.  Don  Wilson  SkyUna 
Drug,  Idaho  Falls.  Quantity  of  Dexedrlne, 
Dexamyl  and  Desoxyn  and  HSmbutal  taken. 

January,  1972.  Rockland  Pharmacy,  Amer- 
ican Falls.  Entry  gained  through  front  door. 
Taken  was  dlq>osabIs  syringes  and  nasdlas 
and  some  controUed  substances.  Woman 
thief  appr^ended. 

January  4,  1972.  Crowley  Pharmacy,  Twin 
Falls.  Quantity  of  Nembutal  taken. 

January  4.  1973.  Johnson  Sav  On  Drug, 
Twin  Falls,  800  Ritalin  tabs. 

January  39.  1973.  Halllwell  Drug,  Pocatello. 
Taken:  1100  Carbrltal  FS. 

February  8,  1972.  Magic  Valley  Drug,  Inc., 
Twin  Falls.  Quantity  of  Desbutal  and  Desoxyn 
taken. 

March  10,  1073.  Osco  Drug.  Twbx  Falls. 
Taken:  Large  quantity  of  Desbutal  and 
Desoxyn. 

March  23,  1972.  Don  Wilson  Skyline  Drug. 
Idaho  FaUs.  Quantity  of  Mebaral,  Nembutal, 
Phenobarbital.  Bontrll  and  Benadryl. 
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April  7, 1972.  The  Prescription  Shop,  CoiMr 
d'Alene.  Large  quantity  of  controlled  sub- 
ctanoee  taken:  Dolophlne.  PehApben,  Mor- 
phine StiUate.  Codeine,  Demerol,  etc. 

April  14,  1973.  White  Pine  Drug.  PotUtch. 
Night  burglary.  Taken:  Benzedrine,  Amphet- 
amine, Dexamyl,  Demerol,  Dezedrlne,  Eska- 
barb,  Obedrln. 

June,  1972.  White  Pine  Pharmacy,  Potlatch. 
Attempted  burglary. 

August,  1972.  White  Pine  Pharmacy,  Pot- 
latch.  Another  attempted  burglary. 

August.  1972.  Maag  Prescription  Center.  Po- 
catello.  Night  break-In.  Taken:  Phenobarbl- 
tal.  Nembutal,  Tuinal.  needles  and  other 
drugs. 

September,  1972.  Owl  Trl  State  Drug,  Lew- 
Iston.  $000  worth  of  drugs.  No  list. 

October,  1972.  HalUweU  Drug  Co.  Pocatello. 
Break-In  burglary.  No  list. 

October  19,  1972.  Cook  Drug,  PocateUo. 
Forced  entry  from  adjoining  building.  Taken: 
Ritalin,  Nembutal,  Uorphlne  Sulfate.  Desox- 
yn.  Dezedrlne,  DUaudld. 

January.  1973.  McCreery  Drug.  Jerome. 
Night  break-in.  Very  large  quantity  of  con- 
trolled substances  taken:  Nembutal,  Equan- 
11.  Darron,  Phenaphen  w/Codelne.  Oarhrttal. 
Cocaine.  Demerol,  Meperegan,  Percobarb, 
Morphine  Sulfate.  Perc.  Dlml.  Biphetamlnes. 
Dextro-ampetamlnes 

January  7,  1973.  Dixon's  Drug.  Rathdnun. 
Taken:  Dexamyl.  RlUlln,  Eskatrol,  Lerltlne. 
Obedrln-LA,  Percodan.  Biphetamlnes,  Prelu- 
dln.  syringes  and  needles. 

January,  1973.  Rod's  Drug,  Oroflno.  2500 
puis,  (not  known  what) . 

January  29,  1973.  Kamlab.  Drug.  Kamlah. 
Opium.  Tine.  Opium.  Tuinal,  Seconal,  syrin- 
ges and  needles  taken. 

February  10.  1973.  Amos  Idaho  Drug,  Bolae. 
Darron  and  other  drugs  taken. 

July  21,  1973.  Halllwell  Drug  Company,  Po- 
catello. Large  quantity  of  Desarez.  Deebutal. 
Desozyn,  Dezendrlne,  Morphine,  Ritalin, 
Nembutal,  and  other  dnigs  taken.  Night 
break-in. 


By  Bflr.  McINTYRE: 

8.  2328.  A  bill  to  reqtiire  that  certain 
information  about  gasoline  be  disclosed 
to  consumers.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

cowsmczB  ruxL  disclosttbz  act  or  leTS 

Mr.  MdNTTRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
eliminate  confiision  among  motorists 
about  the  quality  of  the  gasoline  needed 
in  their  cars,  help  lessen  the  depletion 
of  a  precious  national  resource,  and  re- 
sult in  savings  for  the  gasoline  consumer. 

The  Consumer  Fuel  Disclosure  Act  of 
1973  will  require  the  following: 

llie  posting  of  octane  ratings  and 
other  information  concerning  gasoline 
additives  on  all  gasoline  pumps. 

The  posting  of  minimum  recommended 
octane  requirements  in  all  automobiles. 

The  disclosure  of  octane  ratings  and 
additive  Infbrmation  in  all  gasoline  ad- 
vertising, coupled  with  substantiation  of 
performance  claims  by  gasoline  manu- 
facturers. 

Bfr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legls- 
lattoQls  clear. 

First,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  dlmi- 
nate  ccMifusion  among  motorists.  Auto- 
motive gasoline  is  a  mixture  of  various 
chemicals,  composed  of  varying  amounts 
of  3.839  possible  olefins,  661  possible  par- 
aflns,  numerous  aromatics.  and  about  800 
naphthenic  comijounds.  The  resulting 
formulas  possibilities  are  endless.  As  one 
writer  has  put  it: 


No  con^Mmer  Item  confuses  the  American 
public  as  does  gasoline.  The  average  mot<M'- 
1st  spends  $300  a  year  to  fuel  his  car  and  yet 
he  knows  very  little  about  this  smelly  chem- 
ical mixture  .  .  .  There  Is  a  bidden  curtain 
<^  secrecy  about  gasoline  which  frustrates 
him. 

How  safe  are  the  additives  used  in  gaao- 
Une?  Will  lead -free  gasoline  hurt  my  en- 
gine? What  brand  should  I  use  in  my  car? 
.  .  .  How  can  I  Judge  a  better  grade  of  fuel 
or  blend  of  fuel?  .  .  .  Answers  to  theae  ques- 
tions and  many  similar  questions  are  not 
easily  found. 

These  are  extremely  Important  ques- 
tions, Mr.  President,  because  their  an- 
swers may  lead  to  improved  performcmce 
of  an  individual's  aut<»nobile.  and  sub- 
stantial savings  for  the  motorist.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  Washington  Post  esti- 
mated that  motorists  pay  between  $50 
and  $75  too  much  each  year  for  gasoline 
merely  because  they  buy  gas  with  a 
higher  octane  rating  than  is  needed  for 
their  cars. 

Every  motorist  knows  that  the  higher 
the  octane,  the  more  a  particular  gaso- 
line will  cost.  But  how  many  know  that 
usln^  so-called  premium  gasoline  in  a 
car  'that  will  nm  on  regular  adds  noth- 
ing; to  the  car's  performance.  The  extra 
expense  is  pure  waste. 

'Using  extra,  unnecessary  octane  does 
not  not  only  result  in  a  waste  of  dollars 
to  the  consumer.  Perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant in  these  times  of  energy  erlsls,  the 
overuse  of  octane  contributes  directly  to 
the  fuel  shortage  in  our  Nation.  High 
octane  gasoline  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  basis  crude  oil  than  does  a 
gasoline  with  a  lower  octane  raiting.  Tbe 
Oil  Daily  states  that  lowering  the  octane 
rating  by  a  single  number  enables  oU 
refiners  to  produce  up  to  S  percent  more 
gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  the  implementation  of 
this  legislation  is  feasible  and  should 
manifest  no  problems  of  compliance. 
Octane  numbers  are  already  posted,  for 
instance,  on  standard  and  premium  gas- 
oline pumps  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  under  phase  4  regulations  in  every 
State.  Other  posting  requirements  related 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  were 
promulgated  by  the  Price  Commission 
during  phase  2.  that  is.  Price  Comimls- 
slon  Regulations,  section  300.13.  which 
required  much  more  detail  to  be  provided 
by  regulated  firms,  yet  which  have  been 
substantially  complied  with  by  rMailers 
throughout  the  economy.  This  has  oc- 
curred without  any  substantial  Incon- 
venience to  any  Industry  and  resulted  in 
a  net  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The  result 
in  case  of  this  legislative  proposal  should 
be  no  different. 

In  fact,  this  legislation  proposed  today 
will  only  seek  to  continue  a  program  of 
octane  posting  already  Initiated  under 
phase  IV  regulations.  Under  phase  IV  the 
proposed  regulations  would  require: 

StrBPAXT  I<-PXTaOLXUK  AND  PXTaOLXUlC 

pBooucra 
{  160.363  Ceiling  price  ruU:  Retatt  talea. 

c)  Posting.  Each  ntailer  of  gasoline  ahaU 
poat  on  each  pump  that  he  uses  to  dlspenae 
gasoline  the  celling  price  and  the  minimmw 
reeearch  octane  rating  (as  described  In  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
(A8TM)  "Standard  Specifications  for  Oaao- 
llne"  (D439-70)  of  tha  gaaollae  sold  from 
tbatpiunp. 
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To  be  sure,  though,  today's  legislative 
proposal  does  go  further  by  providing 
posting  of  the  octane  requirements  In 
cars  as  well  as  on  gasoline  pumps.  Logi- 
cally, it  does  little  good  to  inform  the 
consumer  of  gasoline  quality  without  in- 
forming him  also  of  his  engine  needs. 

The  consumer's  dlfOctilties  in  making 
an  intelligent  choice  among  the  many 
gasolines  on  the  market  are  compounded 
by  excessive  and  not  always  Informative 
advertising.  Since  advertising  plays  such 
a  vital  role  in  the  consumer's  choice  of 
brand  of  gasoline,  the  oil  companies 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
on  advertising. 

Six  major  oil  companies  are  among 
the  top  100  major  advertisers  in  the 
country.  They  include: 


Rink    CanHMny 


Totat 


42  ShdIOiICo 127,741,200  9.647,400 

53  Tcncolnc 21,435,000  893.300 

5«  Ejuob 20.257.400  g.971.S0O 

77  Stindtrd  Oil  •< 

IndiiM 1S.7«I,400  6.697.fll0 

n  GuKCilCo 16,241,700  10.761.700 

•7  MoMI  Oil  Corp 14.411,300  5.932.410 


Source:  Advertisini  tM,  Jhhs  25,  1973,  tfi*  Top  100  N»- 
lofWTfp.Sl. 


tionil  Advortitors  ( 


Such  high  advertising  expense  consti- 
tutes an  almost  Insurmountable  barrier 
for  new  competition  to  chaUenge  effec- 
tively. Consequently,  there  is  no  pressbig 
desire  among  these  companies  to  alter 
their  advertising  strategy  from  image 
advertising  to  a  more  consumer  oriented 
approach. 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  legislation 
I  am  proposing  today  will  do.  It  wfll 
mandate  certain  information  be  carried 
in  all  gasoline  advertising.  Since  (Xie 
major  characteristic  of  gasolii^  is  its 
antiknock  factor,  this  bill  specifically 
requires  information  about  octane  to  be 
included  in  all  advertising.  Such  a  re- 
quirement will  help  prevent  the  confu- 
sion caused  by  such  vague  terms  as 
"regular."  "super  regular,"  "ptcnUum." 
"economy,"  and  so  forth. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
legislation  covers  an  appropriate  area  for 
Federal  regulation.  The  subject  is  at 
the  heart  of  Interstate  commerce  itself. 
Furthermore,  although  many  States  cur- 
rently regulate  the  quality  and  putlty  of 
gasoline,  only  one,  Maryland,  requires 
posting  of  octane  information. 

The  FTC  has  made  a  commendable  at- 
t^npt  to  require  posting  of  octane  rat- 
ings. 

The  PTC  rulemaldng  was  first  pro- 
posed after  4  days  of  hearings  in  Octo- 
ber 1969.  The  rule  was  promulgated  in 
January  1970,  but  rehearing  was  granted 
to  consider  the  tsrpe  of  octane  number 
to  employ.  The  industry  successfully 
argued  to  the  PTC  that  any  posting  re- 
quirement should  employ  the  R-f-M/2 
method  of  calculating  the  octane  number 
which  more  accurately  describes  the 
octane  levels  possible  to  achieve  with 
current  refineries.  Instead  of  the  re- 
search octane  niunber.  which  is  useful 
for  laboratory  purposes  bUt  not  practi- 
cal In  application  to  the  Industry,  despite 
the  industry's  use  of  these  numbers  in 
their  advertising  for  years.  After  rehear- 


log,  the  rulemaking  was  reissued  in  mod- 
ified form  by  the  FTC  on  December  16, 
1971,  to  become  effective  March  15,  1972. 
Prior  to  its  effective  date,  the  Industry 
obtained  a  permanent  injtmctlon  against 
(.the  enforcement  of  the  rule  from  Judge 
Aubrey  Robinson  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  District  of  Columbia.  Judge  Rob- 
inson found  that  the  FTC  had  over- 
stepped Its  statutory  authority  In  pro- 
mulgating such  a  rule.  National  PetrO' 
leum   Reflnen    Association    v.    Federal 
Trade  Commission  (340  F.  Supp.  1343). 
This  decision  was  reversed  and  re- 
oianded  on  June  27,  1973,  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumUa— slip  oplnlcxi  No.  72-1446.  It  is 
likely  that  the  Industry  will  further  ap- 
peal the  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  such  a  Con- 
(umer  Fuel  Disclosure  Act  appeal  has 
not  yet  been  taken.  In  any  event  the  Is- 
sue will  probably  be  tied  up  In  courts  for 
another  few  years.  This  Is  why  we  must 
act  DOW  on  Federal  legtslation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's regulations  were  much  more  nar- 
row in  scope  than  what  is  presently  en- 
Tlscoed  in  the  legislation  being  Intro- 
duced today. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  consumers' 
standpoint,  a  requirement  that  gasoline 
Btatloos  post  octane  numbers  and  other 
information  is  a  worthwhile  law.  A  cor- 
nsponding  requirement  that  automobile 
manufacturers  identify  the  optimum  oc- 
tane rating  for  their  engines  is  a  neces- 
lary  corollary.  If  the  consumer  knows 
the  recommended  fuel  for  his  vehicle, 
and  can  easUy  determine  at  the  gas  sta- 
tion which  pump  to  select,  he  will  neither 
pay  too  much  by  selecting  a  higher  oc- 
tane, more  expensive  fuel  than  he  needs, 
nor  will  he  risk  damage  to  his  engine  by 
UBing  lower  octane  gasoline  than  is  nec- 
essary. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today,  while 
costing  very  little,  wUl  result  In  hnportant 
lavings  to  the  consumer,  and  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  our  petroleum  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoxo.  as  follows: 

b.  asasl   ' 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatlvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongres*  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Fuel  Dla- 
closurs  Act  of  1978." 

8k.  a  ihs  Purposes  of  this  Act  at*— 

(1)  To  aaalat  oonaumera  in  avoiding  the 
purchase  of  automotive  gasoline  with  octane 
ntlDgs  unoaeasaaiUy  high  for  the  proper  op- 
tratkn  of  their  automobUaa; 

(2)  To  aaalst  consumers  in  avoiding  the 
payment  of  unneceaaarlly  high  prices  for 
■tttomotlve  gasoline  due  to  a  lack  of  abUfty 
to  evaluate  perfocmance  claims  advertised 
^•ttat  product  and  due  to  a  lack  of  ob- 
J»ot*»a.  pealttve  Infortnatlon  regarding  the 
t»»U^  and  perforaaaoa^  automotive  gaso- 

(S)  To  anhanoe  competition  In  the  aale  to 
oooeumers  of  atttomotive  gasoline. 

OK.  s.  As  used  ta  this  Act.  the  term— 
_.  <J)  "State"  maaiu  aach  of  the  several 
'»*«Si  the  Dlstrtet  of  Columbia,  the  Oom- 
■oowealth  of  Puerto  Woo,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Uaado,  tbe  Oanal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa; 


(3)  "Interstata  commerce"  meauos  com- 
meroe  between  any  place  In  a  Stote  and  any 
place  In  another  State,  or  between  places  In 
tbe  same  State  through  another  State; 

(3)  "octane  rating"  means  the  measure- 
ment of  the  anti-knock  charactarlsttca  Ot 
gaaollne  for  use  as  an  automoUve  fuel,  meas- 
ured In  acooidanoe  with  regiuatloas  pre- 
acrlbad  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

(4)  "addlttva"  mrfnit  any  chemical  Ingredi- 
ent added  to  gatnllnp  for  use  as  an  automo- 
tive fuel  to  Improve  the  combustion  charac- 
teristics of  such  fuel,  to  reduce  the  mal- 
funet toning  or  maintenance  or  extend  the 
useful  life  of  the  ^"glnwi  in  which  It  Is 
tiaed  or  to  achieve  any  other  additional  or 
aaaerted  oomblnatloo  at  functlona; 

(6)  "consumer"  means  any  person  who 
purchases  gasoline  for  an  autoanoblle  for 
J>urpoees  other  than  reaale; 

(0)  "retaU  distributor  of  gasollna"  rn^n^ 
a  person  who  sells  gasoline  to  an  tdtUnate 
oonsumw; 

(7)  "gaaoUne"  nteans  gasoline  used  in  auto- 
mobile engines,  but  does  not  <T«^;'Tdr  fuel 
dispensed  for  use  In  airplane  engines,  boat 
engines,  or  other  engioas  used  In  non-auto- 
motive forms  of  trani^Kirtatloii;  *t<^ 

(8)  "Commission"  means  the  PMeral  Trade 
Commission. 

'aovmox  or  mxL  ntFoaManoir 
Sac.  4(a)  (1)  After  the  effecttva  date  of  this 
Section,  the  shipment,  transportiUilon,  or  sale 
of  gasoline  in  Interstate  commerce,  at  the 
shipment,  tranqmrtatlan.  or  sale  of  gasoline 
which  hae  been  shipped  In  interstate  com- 
merce. Is  prohibited  iinlsen  the  person  offer- 
ing such  gasoline  for  shipment,  tranqwrta- 
tlon  or  sale  to  one  other  than  a  consumer 
has  certified  m  writing  at  or  prior  to  the 
time  of  delivery  of  such  gamtllnr  to  the  per- 
son receiving  such  gasoline  for  resale  or  dis- 
tribution (A)  the  octane  rating,  and  (B) 
such  other  product  information  pertaining 
to  such  gasoline  as  the  Oommisakin  shaU  by 
regulation  require. 

(2)  After  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  sale  to  a  consumer  of  gasoline  which  has 
been  shipped,  transported  or  sold,  or  la  offered 
for  sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  is  prohibited 
unless  the  person  offering  such  gasoline  for 
sale  to  consumers  has  affixed  to  the  unit 
from  which  gasoline  Is  dispensed  to  the 
consumer  a  label  clearly  stating  the  octane 
rating  and  such  other  Information  pertaining 
to  such  gasoline  as  the  Commission  shall  by 
regulation  require. 

(S)  After  tbe  effective  date  of  thU  section, 
no  gasoline  which  has  been  shipped  or  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commeroe  shall  be  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  to  oonsumere  unless  aU 
advertising  and  other  promotional  informa- 
tion about  such  gasoUne  clearly  dlacloses  the 
octane  rating  and  such  other  information 
about  such  gasoUne  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunlsslon  shall  by  regulation  preeoribe. 

(b)  NO  automobile  manufaotured  after  the 
effecUve  date  of  this  section  which  has  been 
manufactured,  shipped,  or  transported  in 
Interstate  oocnmeroe  shall  be  sold  at  offered 
for  sale  to  a  consumer  unless  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  automobile  provides  written 
information  to  the  consumer  of  such  auto- 
mobile stating  the  octane  or  octanes  of  gas- 
oline apprc^nate  for  \ise  in  the  engine  of 
such  automobile,  and  such  other  Information 
relating  to  gaaoUne  appropriate  for  use  In 
the  engine  of  such  automobile  as  the  Com- 
mission ahiOl  by  regulation  prsacrlbe. 

(c)  The  lnformatil<«  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  suheeotlon  (a)  shall  meet  such 
requirements  as  to  form  and  content,  and 
any  label  required  to  be  displayed  shall  be 
affixed  in  such  location  on  the  unit  from 
which  gasoline  Is  dispensed,  as  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  dlsclaaed  under  sub- 
aectton  (b)  shall  be  posted  In  or  on  the  auto- 
mobile or  Included  In  literature  furnished  by 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer  of  the 


automobile,  or  both,  as  the  Commission  «h%ll 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

PKNALTnS 

Sac.  6.  (a)(1)  Violation  of  the  provisions 
of  section  4(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation promulgated  pursuant  to  such  secUon 
Is  a  misdemeanor  piinlshable  by  a  One  not  in 
excess  of  85.000  for  each  aay  in  which  any 
delivery  of  such  gascrilne  is  made. 

(2)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  Section 
4(a)(2)  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  such  section  Is  a  mU- 
demeanor  punishable  by  a  One  not  in  excess 
of  SlOO  for  each  day  on  which  any  sale  of 
such  gasoline  is  made. 

(3)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  Section 
4(a)(3)  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  such  section  U  a  mis- 
demeanor piuilshable  by  a  fine  not  in  excess 
of  86.000  for  each  publication  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

(4)  Violation  of  the  provUlons  of  Section 
4(b)  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  i»t>mul- 
gated  pursuant  to  such  secUon  U  a.  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  in  excess 
of  8800  for  the  sale  of  an  automobile  by  a 
manufacturer,  and  not  in  excess  of  8100  for 
the  sale  of  ah  automobile  by  a  person  other 
than  the  manufacturer. 

(b)  Violation  of  any  pfovlslon  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
Act  Is  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
in  commerce  under  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Ttade  Commission  Act  116  U3.C.  46 
(»)(1)1. 

COiUCISSXON    STAKDAXOS,    BTUSmS    AMD 
XNTOaCBMSirT 

Sac.  6  Tbe  Commission  shall — 

(1)  eetabllsh  standard  methods  to  meas- 
ure octane  and  to  establish  other  method- 
ologies and  testing  prooediu-es  to  lnsui«  the 
purity  and  content  of  gaeoime; 

(2)  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
the  quality  of  performance  of  various  brands 
of  gasoline  of  which  substantial  sales  in 
Interstate  commerce  are  made,  the  Impact  of 
such  gasoline  on  automobile  deterioration, 
and  the  feasibility  of  standardlalng  gaso- 
line formulae,  and  report  the  findings  of 
such  study  to  the  Congress; 

(3)  reqiUre  manufacturers  of  gasoline 
which  has  been  moved  or  Is  Intended  to  be 
moved  In  Interstate  commerce  or  in  com- 
merce affecting  Interstate  coounMce  to  pro- 
vide adequate  substantiation  of  any  claim  ad- 
vertised with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
such  gasoline  or  any  additive,  and 

(4)  perform  spot  tests  of  the  quality  of 
various  brands  of  gasoline  which  has  iMen 
moved  In  interstate  oonunerce  or  in  com- 
merce affecting  Interstate  commerce  and 
provide  semi-annual  reports  on  the  testing 
procedure  and  the  results  dlsclaaed  by  such 
tests. 

KXXICPTION  rSOM  rXDXKAI.  UPOSTS  ACT 

Sac.  7.  The  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942  (44  XSS.C.  3601  et.  seq.) 
ShaU  not  apply  to  any  forms  lasued  by  the 
Commission  m  oonneeUon  with  this  Act. 
Should  the  Commission  Issue  any  public  us* 
taaaa  to  ten  or  more  companies  the  Commis- 
sion ahaU  seek  the  advice  of  the  Comptroller 
General  as  to  the  formulation  of  the  form 
and  collection  methods  prior  to  Issuance. 
Tzm  POB  issuAjtcs  OP  BBoxn.a'nona 

Sac.  8.  "Hie  Commission  shall  issue  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  form,  content,  and  lo- 
cation of  the  information  required  under 
Section  4  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  thU  Act. 

UIBCilVE  DATS 

Sac.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  except  that  Sec- 
Uons  8  and  7  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactnaent. 

ATTTHoaaaTioif  or  APPtoraiATioifs 
Sac.  10.  TlMre  are  hereby  auth<»lBed  to  be 
i4;>proprlated  suoh  sums  as  may  be  neoeasaiy 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Swmow-BT-SEcnoN  Analysis  of  th«  Cow- 
Bottxn  Pun.   DiBCLOBTTBX   ACT   or    1978 
See.  3  Purposes — ^To  assist  consumers  In  the 
purchase  of  automobile  gasoline  by  providing 
necessary  information  regarding  octane  and 
additives. 
Sec.  8  DefirUtlofU. 

Sec.  4  DUcloaure  Provisions — (a)  (1)  & 
(3)  This  section  provides  a  system  whereby 
Um  octane  rating  of  automotive  gasoline  Is 
required  to  be  disclosed  to  each  party  in  tbe 
wholesale-retail  marketing  and  distribution 
chain.  Also  to  be  disclosed  Is  such  other  in- 
form&tlon  about  additives  and  content  as 
the  PTC  may  require.  All  sales  other  than  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  In  writing  of  the  octane  rating 
and  other  necessary  Information  regarding 
the  gasoline.  Similar  information  must  be 
posted  on  the  gasoline  pump.  The  PTC  Is 
authorized  to  enact  standards  regarding  the 
manner  and  form  of  the  disclosures. 

(3)  All  advertising  concerning  gasc^lne 
must  disclose  the  octane  rating  and  other 
Information  the  PTC  may  require. 

(4)  Requires  automobile  manufacturers 
to  notify  the  consumer  of  the  appropriate 
octane  rating  for  gasoline  to  be  used  In  the 
engine  of  each  new  automobile  produced, 
according  to  regulations  to  be  promtilgated 
by  the  PTC. 

Sac.  B  Penaltiea — Violations  are  mis- 
demeanors punishable  by  fines  varying  from 
$100  to  $6000,  depending  on  the  offender. 
PTC  and  Justice  Department  can  enforce 
the  Act. 

Sec.  6  Commiaalon  Standards.  Studies  A 
Enforcement — 

(a)  Authorizes  and  requires  the  PTC  to 
establish  standards  to  measure  octane  and 
other  additives  to  gasoline. 

(b)  Authorlaes  an  PTC  study  of  gasoline 
formulae  and  the  feasibility  of  standardiza- 
tion. 

(c)  Authorizes  the  PTC  to  reqxilre  adver- 
tising substantiation  of  gasoline  performance 
claims. 

(d)  Authorizes  the  PTC  to  conduct  spot 
tests  of  gasoline  and  provide  semi-annual 
reports  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
tests. 

Sec.  7  Sxemj/tion  From  Federal  Reports 
Act — This  section  exempts  forms  produced 
by  the  PTC  in  connection  with  this  Act  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Pederal  Reports  Act 
of  1042. 

Sec.  8  Issuance  of  Regulations — Requires 
the  PTC  to  issue  regulations  under  Sec.  4  not 
later  than  one  year  from  enactment. 

Sec.  9  effective  Date — The  Act  takes  effect 
one  year  from  date  of  enactment,  except  that 
Sections  6  and  7  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Sec.  10  Authorization  of  Appropriations — 
Authorizes  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8.  2329.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  revlae  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  moved  toward  an  all-volunteer  Army 
with  commendable  expediency  and  with 
a  minimum  of  disruption.  Vigorous  re- 
cruitment, pay  raises,  and  changes  in  per- 
sonnel policies  have  enabled  the  services 
to  approach  their  enlistment  goals  in 
terms  of  numbers  as  well  as  quality.  How- 
ever, we  may  still  suiticlpate  difficulties 
in  meeting  critical  manpower  needs,  such 
as  health  professionals:  therefore,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  provide 
special  pay  for  physicians,  dentists,  and 


other  health  professionals  for  whlt^  the 
Secretary  found  there  to  be  a  critical 
need. 

.Although  it  Is  true  "that  an  army 
moves  on  its  stcunacb."  1  feel  that  the 
provision  of  medical  services  is  no  less 
essential.  We  must  take  any  and  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  Insure  that  our  Nation's 
armed  services  are  served  by  heathy  men 
and  women.  Special  pay.  and  other  pro- 
grams, are  all  designed  to  provide  suffi- 
cient health  manpower,  which  if  prop- 
erly dci>loyed,  can  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  members  of  the  armed  services. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  we  passed 
HJl.  2,  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  health  university  of  the 
uniformed  services  capable  of  producing 
100  medical  students  per  year  by  1982.  To 
provide  health  personnel  during  the  in- 
terim years  and  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  university  when  it  is  established, 
the  law  provides  for  5,000  health  schol- 
arships. The  scholarships  pay  for  tuition, 
laboratory  fees,  books,  and  a  monthly 
stipend.  In  return,  the  student  accepts  an 
obligation  of  1  year  of  service  for  each 
year  or  portion  thereof  during  which  he 
receives  a  subsidy.  During  the  first  year, 
the  interest  in  the  scholar^p  program 
has  been  high.  The  willingness  of  stu- 
dents to  commit  themselves,  a^  least  for 
a  minimum  number  of  years,  will  greatly 
assist  the  arm«d  services  in  meeting  Its 
health  manpower  needs  diulng  the 
seventies. 

Nevertheless,  In  order  to  provide  the 
armed  services  with  senior  medical  of- 
ficers capable  of  providing  leadership 
and  continuity,  we  must  also  address  the 
issue  of  retention.  A  health  professional 
considers  many  things  when  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  remain  in  the  service. 
These  Include  continuing  education,  duty 
assignments,  methods  of  practice,  and 
salary.  If  we  are  to  retain  experienced 
medical  personnel,  we  must  address  these 
concerns.  The  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity should  enhance  the  quality  of 
medicine  practiced  in  the  service.  Pro- 
grams to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
continued  education  will  greatly  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  a  career  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Longer  tours  of  duty  and 
duty  assignments  consistent  with  a  phy- 
sician's specialization  are  other  lDU>rove- 
ments  which  should  be  undertaken 
wherever  possible.  Freeing  health  pro- 
fessionals from  clerical  and  administra- 
tive chores  as  well  as  providing  them  with 
the  support  of  well-trained  allied  health 
manpower  teams  will  greatly  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  a  medical  practice 
In  the  military.  Finally,  pay  must  be 
considered  in  order  to  reduce  the  great 
disparity  which  exists  between  the  pay 
for  military  officers  and  that  of  civilian 
practitioners. 

We  can  no  longer  correct  defloencles 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care  in  the 
Armed  Fy>rce8  by  drafting  an  additional 
ntunber  of  physicians  as  cheap,  tempo- 
rary, professional  help.  We  must  under- 
take those  programs  necessary  to  as- 
sure an  experienced,  competent  and 
dedicated  corps  of  health  professionals. 


By  Mr.  THDRMOND: 
8.  2330.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  the  improvement 
of  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and. 


for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  biU  iot  the  major 
modernization  and  improvement  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  This  bill  i»  idoitical  to 
HJt.  1517,  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  PLOoa  of:  Pennsylvania,  and  similar 
to  the  mea^uies  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan  wlilch  I 
have  introduced  in  previous  Congresses. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  as  wei« 
its  predecessors. 

The  advantages  of  this  propoaii  are 
primarily  twofold.  On  the  technical  side, 
it  would  increase  the  capaeity  both  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  vessels  and  the 
number  of  transits,  and  on  the  diplo- 
matic side,  it  would  provide  an  oppoc- 
tunity  to  strengthen  our  present  troubled 
relationship  with  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of  tlie 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan  are 
such  that  \t  has  been  strongly  endorsed 
this  month  by  the  largest  organlzatton 
of  American  flag  shipowners,  the  Amtri- 
can  Maritime  Association.  I  have  also 
received  a  lengthy  letter  endoiBing  the 
plan  from  Constantino  G.  Qratsos,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Victory  Qarrlers 
of  New  York.  Victory  Carriers  is  the 
American  flag  line  of  the  Aristotle  Onaa- 
sis  worldwide  shipping  Interests,  and 
thus  the  letter  carries  with  it  in  the 
maritime  field  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Onas- 
sis'  expertise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cod- 
sent  that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Oratsos 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  cod- 
clusion  of  my  remarks. 

Before  I  go  into  detail  about  the  tech- 
nical Improvements  proposed  in  my  bill, 
I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  upon  iU 
Impact  on  international  affairs.  As  ev- 
eryone knows,  our  relatlcmship  with 
Panama  has  been  aggravated  by  uncer- 
tain and  dubious  policies  pursued  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  and  by  calcu- 
lated anti-Americanism  on  the  part  of 
certain  elements  in  Panama.  A  massive 
undertaking  such  as  this  would  afford 
many  <wportunities  to  work  closely  with 
constructive  elements  in  Panama  and 
improve  the  standard  of  living  for  every 
level  of  Panamanian  society.  Moreover, 
when  completed,  the  plan  would  maxi- 
mize emplojrment  of  Panamanian  citi- 
zens in  Canal  operations. 

The  question  of  new  treaties  with 
Panama  is  largely  Irrelevant  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  Improrements  proposed 
in  my  bin.  The  Jiffidioal  history  clearly 
shows  that  such  improvements  would  not 
change  the  basic  allnement^of  the  Canal 
Zone  boundaries  and  thus  would  require 
up  new  treaUes  for  construction  to  be- 
gin. In  fact,  the  State  Department  has 
recently  reiterated  that  thie  United 
States  Interprets  the  Treaty  ef  1803  as 
granting  thie  Uttlted'  States  by  inipUcft- 
tlon  the  right  to  expand  the  Panama 
Canal  within  the  boimdarles  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  State  Department  went  on  to 
point  out  that  tfals  light  was  asserted 
and  accepted  by  Panama  In  1989  when 
construction  was  started  "on  the  earlier 
Third  Locks  project,  a  project  which  was 
stopped  by  World  War  II. 
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In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  rash  in 
the  extreme  to  disturb  our  historic  sov- 
ereign rights  in  the  Canal  Zone.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  guidelines  for  the 
present  negotiations  include  the  stipu- 
lation that  any  final  treaty  would  have 
to  contain  permission  to  Implement  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan.  When 
the  major  modernization  program  goes 
forward.  Congress  would  merely  be  add- 
ing this  new  factor  to  its  overall  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  a  new  treaty. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan 
has  two  closely  related  basic  features: 
The  increase  of  lock  capacity;  and  op- 
erational improvement.  The  two  aims 
are  achieved  hand  In  hand. 

As  those  familiar  with  the  Panama 
Canal  know,  the  canal  consists  of  a  fresh 
water  channel  87  feet  above  mean  sea 
level.  This  channel  was  created  by  the 
damming  of  the  Chagres  River  near  Its 
outlet  into  the  Caribbean.  On  the  At- 
lantic end,  a  vessel  rises  to  the  summit 
level  by  three  lifts  of  loclcs  grouped  to- 
gether. There  are  two  lanes  of  these 
triple  lifts.  Itie  vessel  then  crosses  Gatun 
Lake,  the  artificial  lake,  until  it  comes 
to  Gaillard  Cut.  Iliis  is  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, originally  300  feet  wide,  but  recently  > 
widened  to  500  feet,  cut  through  the  rock 
of  the  continental  divide. 

This  narrow  chsmnel  ends  In  the  bot- 
tleneck of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks.  At 
Pedro  Miguel,  there  is  a  one-lift  lock, 
down  to  the  level  of  Mlraflores  Lake. 
The  vessel  crosses  this  small  lake  to  the 
Mlraflores  locks,  which  consist  of  two 
steps  down  to  sea  level. 

This  arrangement  weis  a  major  flaw 
In  the  design  of  the  original  canal.  As 
the  vessel  approaches  the  nsurow  bottle- 
neck of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  it  may 
experience  navigational  problems  slow- 
ing down  or  stopping  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. Studies  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
dlsproporttcmate  number  of  accidents  in 
this  area.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  Re- 
public of  China  registry  vessel,  the 
Shozan  Maru  was  removed  after  having 
been  sunk  near  the  bank  near  Pedro 
Miguel  for  nearly  2  years.  Because  of 
legal  and  engineering  problems,  the  ves- 
sel remained  a  hazard  to  navigation  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Moreover,  once  a  vessel  gets  past  Pedro 
Miguel,  it  must  go  through  the  opera- 
tional procedures  for  locking  once  more 
at  Mlraflores  locks.  At  the  Atlantic  end, 
the  three  lifts  can  be  done  in  one  co- 
ordinated operation,  but  at  the  Paciflc 
end.  the  operation  must  be  done  twice. 

The  major  feature  of  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  plan  is  that  It  would 
raise  the  level  of  Mlraflores  Lake  to  the 
summit  level,  and  reconstruct  the  locks 
in  triple-lift  fashion  near  Aguadulce. 
The  Pedro  Miguel  locks— and  the  bottle- 
neck— would  be  removed.  The  vessel 
could  pass  into  a  terminal  lake  for  an- 
chorage or  maneuvering  preparatory  to 
entering  the  locks,  and  then  pass  through 
the  trlple-llft  locks  In  one  coordinated 
operation.  This  would  speed  up  opera- 
tions and  reduce  navigational  hazards. 

Two  lanes  of  the  new  Paciflc  locks 
would  be  the  same  dimensions  as  at  pres- 
ent—110  feet  by  1.000  feet.  A  third  lane— 
the  so-called  Third  Locks — ^would  be 
added  with  dimensions  140  feet  by  1,200 
feet.  At  the  Atlantic  terminal,  the  present 


locks  would  remain,  while  a  third  lane 
would  be  constructed  with  dimensions  of 
140  feet  by  1,200  feet.  Thus  the  arrange- 
ment at  each  end  would  be  symmetrical. 

The  new  locks  would  be  constructed 
in  the  excavations  which  were  begim  in 
1941  for  the  earlier  Third  Locks  project 
at  each  end  of  the  canal  and  up<m  which 
$76  million  was  spent.  The  excavations, 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  were  halted  as 
a  result  of  developments  in  World  War 
n.  a  fortunate  circumstance,  since  fur- 
ther study  revealed  important  errors  In 
overall  design.  All  of  the  work  d(»ie  in 
these  excavaticms  would  be  usable  in  the 
revised  Terminal  Lake-Third  Loclcs  plan. 

These  new  dimensions  were  arrived  at 
after  years  of  study  as  the  best  com- 
promise between  economy  in  construc- 
tion, prudent  use  of  water  resources,  and 
the  toll  structure.  While  it  would  not  al- 
low the  passage  of  the  big  supertankers, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  most  of  these 
vessels  were  designed  for  trade  routes  for 
which  no  transit  of  the  Canal  would  be 
required.  For  example,  the  large  crude 
oil  carriers  which  we  are  now  building, 
all  in  excess  of  225,000  tons,  will  be  used 
to  bring  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
to  deep  water  faculties  off  the  U.S.  east 
coast.  Moreover,  the  economies  of  scale 
with  the  big  supertankers  are  such  that 
tolls  at  any  reasonable  level — and  even 
in  a  sea  level  canal — would  be  so  high  per 
transit  that  it  would  pe  cheaper  to  pay 
the  costs  of  sailing  around  the  capes 
rather  than  to  trtmsit  the  canal. 

The  proposed  dimensions  would  ac- 
commodate virtually  all  ships  in  the 
U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  today,  and  most 
in  the  world  fleet.  At  present  the  canal 
dimensions  limit  transits  to  ships  of  a 
maximum  of  60,000  to  80,000  tons.  The 
proposed  dimensions  would  limit  transits 
to  ships  of  120,000  tons  laden,  and 
100,000  tons  lightened.  This  would  enable 
the  use  of  120,000-ton  ships  to  carry 
liquifled  natural  gas  from  Siberia  and 
Alaska  to  the  east  coast.  It  would  also  al- 
low any  crude  oil  from  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line wliich  is  in  excess  of  the  west  coast 
requirements  to  be  carried  efficiently  to 
refiners  in  gulf  ports,  east  coast,  or 
Puerto  Rico. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  present 
capacity  of  the  canal  will  he  reached  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  But  present  esti- 
mates are  now  being  rapidly  downgraded 
because  of  a  new  shipping  phenomenon 
that  h£u  emerged  in  the  psist  year— 4he 
rapid  increase  of  ships  being  built  to  flt 
the  present  canal  maximum  dimensions. 
These  new  vessels,  referred  to  as  Pana- 
max  ships,  have  been  engineered  to  take 
advantage  of  the  maximum  benefits  ob- 
tained through  canal  passage.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Tokyo  Bay.  which  made  its 
maiden  transit  last  year,  has  a  clearance 
of  only  18  inches  on  each  side  in  the 
locks.  The  Panama  Canal  Co.  handles 
these  transits  with  consummate  skill  and 
safety,  but  they  take  infinitely  more  care 
and  attention. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  new  dimen- 
sions would  undoubtedly  stimulate  the 
construction  of  what  might  be  called 
Panamax  n  ships.  Panamax  n  ships 
would  change  the  patterns  of  shipping  to 
more  efficient  configurations  that  do  not 
show  up  in  current  projections  and  esti- 
mates. In  combination  with  contalner- 


Ization.  the  net  advantage  to  the  U.S. 
consumer  would  be  significant. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  briefly 
that  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks 
plan  would  preserve  the  existing  ecology 
of  the  Isthmus.  The  fresh  water  of  the 
canal  maintains  the  centuries-old  bar- 
rier between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  development  of  salt  water 
species  in  each  ocean  has  proceeded  in- 
dependently, and  scientists  are  con- 
vinced from  observation  and  experiment 
that  the  mixture  of  the  species,  as  would 
occur  with  a  sea  level  canal,  could  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  valuable  species 
that  are  not  used  to  coping  with  preda- 
tors from  another  ocean.  This  topic  was 
covered  not  long  ago  in  a  major  sym- 
posium at  the  Smithsonian  Institution — 
which  has  a  research  station  in  the 
Canal  Zone  working  on  the  problem. 
More  recently,  the  biological  hazards  of 
the  sea-level  canal  proposal  were  dis- 
cussed at  length  last  September  at  the 
International  Scientific  Congress  at 
Monaco. 

The  disappearance  of  even  one  spe- 
cies which  is  an  important  protein  sup- 
ply to  world  food  needs  could  be  tragic. 
As  an  example,  the  American  housewife 
is  already  feeling  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  Peruvian  anchovies,  ap- 
parently from  overfishing,  which  were  a 
major  source  of  cheap  flshmeal  for 
chicken  feed.  Opening  up  tlie  isthmus 
to  a  sea-level  passage  could  well  be 
opening  up  a  Pandora's  box  for  the 
world's  food  supply. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  LocIes  plan 
would  provide  needed  improvements  in 
the  caiml's  capacity  without  disturbing 
the  ecology  of  the  region.  For  this  reason, 
major  environmental  groups  look  upon 
the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan  as 
a  positive  step  in  averting  ecological  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  crisis  is  not 
the  only  situation  that  is  causing  us  to 
revise  the  estimates  of  future  world  ship- 
ping. The  food  crisis  is  also  going  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  UjB.  trade.  It  now 
appears  that  the  United  States  will  be  the 
largest  exporter  of  food  in  the  world.  Al- 
ready most  cargoes  that  either  enter  or 
leave  U.S.  ports  pass  through  the  canal 
going  or  coming.  The  importance  of  the 
canal  to  our  future  export  economy  will 
bring  about  a  new  appreciation  of  its  role 
In  enhancing  our  national  security. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan 
was  developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  or- 
ganization as  a  result  of  World  War  n 
experience,  and  has  won  the  support  of 
Important  maritime  Interests,  experi- 
enced navigators  and  engineers.  It  is  still 
recognized  as  the  only  practical  alterna- 
tive to  proposals  for  a  sea-level  canal, 
and  is  the  only  feasible  economic  im- 
provement plan,  period.  In  commenting 
on  the  advantages  of  the  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Locks  plan,  Canal  Zone  Gov.  David 
S.  Parker  summarized  its  advantages 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view: 

It  would  cost  considerably  leas  than  a 
sea-level  canal.  Navigation  through  such  a 
canal  would  be  relatively  simple  because  It 
would  make  use  of  the  existing  Oatun  Lake, 
avoiding  the  currents  and  Initially  narrow 
channel  of  a  sea-level  canal.  It  would  not 
alter  materlaUy  the  ecology  of  the  area, 
Oatun  Lake  would  be  retained  In  its  present 
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form,  uxl  there  would  be  a  baxrler  to  the 
movement  of  biota  from  one  ocean  to  an- 
other. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Oratsos.  which 
I  mentlonMl  earlier,  is  also  specific,  from 
a  navigational  point  of  view.  Mr.  Oratsos 
says: 

Ever  since  the  opening  In  1914  of  the 
canal,  thoughtful  mariners  have  often  asked 
why  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal  has  only 
one  group  of  3-llft  locks  to  raise  vessels  from 
sea  level  to  the  Oatun  Lake  level,  about  85 
feet  high,  while  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Caxua  there  are  two  groups  of  locks  separated 
by  a  small  Intermediate  level  Mlraflores  L>ake, 
54  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

These  experienced  navigators  generally 
recognize  the  differences  between  the  tvo 
ends  of  the  canal  and  have  often  reported 
to  their  operating  companies  about  the  dou- 
ble set  of  dlfflcultlee  experienced  when  tran- 
siting the  Pacific  Locks.  I  have  observed  these 
dUBcultles  from  personal  observation  during 
transit  of  the  Canal. 

Mr.  Oratsoe  ccmcludes  as  follows: 

The  recommended  modernization  program 
Involves  much  work;  two  years  for  planning 
and  about  eight  years  for  construction. 
Prompt  jMBBAge  of  the  bill  is  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  provide 
for  the  construction  of  the  project  as  de- 
scribed, for  the  aiHX>intment  of  a  Panama 
Canal  Advisory  and  Inspection  Board  to 
review  and  approve  all  plans  for  con- 
struction, and  for  the  authorization  of 
$950  million,  of  which  $45  mUlioD  would 
be  the  initial  approprlatlcm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreaa  OMaembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal  Mod- 
ernization Act." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Qovemor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  prosecute 
the  work  necessary  to  Increase  the  capacity 
and  Improve  the  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third 
Locks  project  set  forth  In  the  report  of  the 
Oovemor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated  Febru- 
ary 24,  1939  (House  Document  Numbered 
210.  Seventy-sixth  Congress) ,  and  autbc»1aed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of  August  11, 
1939  (63  Stat.  1409;  Public  Numbered  891. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with  usable  lock 
dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
by  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  lees 
than  forty-five  feet,  and  Including  the  fol- 
lowing: elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks,  and  consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks 
near  Agua  Dulce  In  new  lock  structures  to 
correspond  vrtth  the  locks  capacity  at  Oatun, 
raise  the  summit  water  level  to  Its  optimum 
height  of  approximately  ninety-two  feet,  and 
provide  a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  together  with 
such  appurtenant  structures,  works,  and 
facilities,  and  enlargements  or  Improvements 
of  existing  chaQnels.  structures,  works,  and 
facilities,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  at  an 
estimated  total  coet  not  to  exceed  •960,000,- 
000,  which  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpoae:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Initial  approprlatloa  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  shaU  not  exceed  $46,000,000. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust II.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  PubUc  Numbered' 
391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall  apply 
With  itepect  to  the  work  authorized  by  sub- 
sectloiria)  of  this  section.  As  used  In  such 
Act,  the  terms  "Ctovemor  of  the  Panama 


Canal".  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Panama 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  "Oovemor  of  the 
Canal  Zone",  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and 
"Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Ack. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Oovemor  of  tbe\Canal  Zone  may  act 
and  exercise  his  authorlti(,  as  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  that  company. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  In^>ectlon  Board"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
Shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows : 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  private  business  ( Includ- 
ing engineering) ; 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing; 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  conunlssloned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army  (retired) ;  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
ofllcer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy 
(retired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chalr-i 
man  of  the  Board  one  of  the  members 
experienced  and  skilled  In  the  science  of 
engineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  ahall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  Its  work  under  this  Act  Is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  5313 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
ann\im  rate  which  is  $600  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  CThalrman.  The  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  retired  ofilcers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  pay  as  a 
retired  officer,  will  establish  his  total  rate 
of  pay  from  the  United  States  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  Is  tSOO  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  a  Secretary  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  and  activities  and  shall 
fix  their  ratea  of  basic  pay  In  accordance 
with  cluster  61  and  subchapter  m  of  chap- 
ter 63  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secre- 
tary and  other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  aU  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  locks  project  referred 
to  In  section  3(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  and  Inspections  of  the  Third 
tiocks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  reepect  to  such  project.  The 
Oovemor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
ctirrent  information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  oonstructlon.  No  con- 
struction work  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  Third  Locks  project  unless  the 
plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and  aU 
changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans  and 
designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Oor- 
emor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to,  and  have  liad 
the  prior  approval  of,  the  Board.  The  Board 


shall  report  promptly  to  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  the  results  of  its  studies  and 
reviews  of  all  plans  and  designs,  including 
changes  and  modifications  thereof,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Oovemor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together  with 
Its  approval  ox  disapproval  thereof,  at  Its 
recommendations  for  changes  or  modifica- 
tions thereof,  and  its  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  Its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit.  In  Its 
discretion.  Interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

.^skc.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
Studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  Investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  actlvitlee  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
oflBclal  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  and  Its  ofllclals;  and  the  Board  Is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board,  to 
adnUnlater  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  informa- 
tion and  data,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and 
records  which  the  Board  may  deem  relevant 
or  material  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Board.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence,  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States,  or  any  ter- 
ritory, or  any  other  area  under  the  control  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Sxc.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
activities  imder  this  Act,  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  there  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $300 
per  diem. 

Sxc.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishtnent  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Tsd- 
eral  Government  is  authorized  to  detail,  on 
a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  concerned, 
any  of  the  personnel  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  to  assist  the  Board 
In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  activities 
under  this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  The  Board  may  viae  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quest. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  chi4>ter  67  of  title  6,  United  SUtss 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
printing  and  binding  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  its  func- 
tions and  actlvltlss  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  preaentation  of 
itemlaed  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
i4>roprlated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1939  (64  SUt.  1400;  Public  Num- 
bered 301,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  of  any 
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other  statute,  inconsistent  with  any  provision 
of  this  Act  Lb  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency. 

CONSTANTtm  O.   OaATSOS, 

New  York.  N.Y..  July  It,  1973. 
Senator  Stxom  THoaMOHD, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senato*  Thxtrmond:  As  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Victory  Carriers,  Inc..  a 
New  York  based  carrier,  operating  ships  which 
utilize  the  Panama  Canal,  I  would  like  to 
share  some  views  with  you  which  may  be 
helpful  In  the  consideration  of  legislation  for 
the  major  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  value  of  having  a  waterway  across  the 
Isthmus  has  been  recognized  since  the  age 
of  discovery.  Saving  about  8000  nautical  miles 
for  Intercoastal  voyages.  Its  continued  effi- 
cient operation  is  a  manner  of  prime  Impor- 
tance. Interooeanlc  commerce  is  concerned 
primarily  with  Its  continued  safe,  expeditious 
and  convenient  transit. 

Ever  since  the  opening  in  1914  of  the  canal 
thoughtful  mariners  have  often  asked  why 
the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal  has  only  one 
group  of  3  lifts  locks  to  raise  vessels  from 
sea  level  to  the  Oatun  Lake  level,  about  85 
feet  high,  while  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  there  are  two  groups  of  locks  sep- 
arated by  a  small  Intermediate  level  Mlra- 
flores Lake,  64  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

These  experienced  navigators  generally  rec- 
ognize the  differences  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  canal  and  have  often  reported  to  their 
operating  companies  about  the  double  set  of 
difficulties  experienced  when  transiting  the 
Pacific  Locks.  I  have  observed  these  difficul- 
ties from  personal  observation  diiring  transit 
of  the  canal. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  every  vessel 
that  has  passed  through  the  Pacific  Locks 
has  bad  to  make  two  approaches,  make  fast 
twice  to  towing  locomotives,  and  let  go  twice 
as  compared  to  only  once  for  these  operations 
at  Oatun.  The  Pacific  arrangement  has  in- 
volved not  only  loss  of  transit  time  but  has 
also  added  to  the  danger  of  marine  accidents. 
Our  ship  masters  have  often  stressed  the 
marine  operational  benefits  that  would  accrue 
from  the  consolidation  of  the  Pacific  Locks 
in  three  lifts  as  close  to  the  seas  as  possible 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  layout  at  Oatun. 
The  crucial  tests  of  World  War  U  and 
marine  operational  studies  Incident  thereto 
made  in  the  Panama  Canal  organization  In- 
spired the  develc^ment  by  the  personnel  in 
that  agency  of  a  proposal  for  the  future 
canal  based  upon  navigational  experience, 
known  as  the  TermlxuU  Lake-Third  Locks 
Plan. 

Because  of  Its  Inherent  advantages,  which 
are  perfectly  obvious,  it  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  thoughtful  mariners  and  their  prln- 
cipaU  as  the  only  logical  solution  of  the 
Canal  question  when  all  Its  main  aspects 
are  considered.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
emphasize  that  any  plan  that  does  not  elim- 
inate the  bottle  neck  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel 
does  not  merit  the  support  of  the  Merchant 
M*rtne  and  from  our  point  of  view  would 
be  useless. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  Panama  Canal  has  two  elemento  of 
great  interest  to  the  merchant  marine;  locks 
and  transit  capacity. 

The  usable  dimensions  of  the  present  locks 
•«  110  feet  by  1000  feet  by  ^1  feet.  WhUe 
tnese  dimensions  are  sufficient  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vesaeU  that  transit,  the  num- 
ber of  larger  ones  U  steadUy  increasing  to 
such  a  point  that  even  Panama  Canal  pUots 
Mve  publicly  complained  about  the  locks 
being  too  smaU  for  some  of  the  traffic. 

The  fact  that  the  transit  capacity  can  be 
increased  by  certain  Improvementa  is  not 
•aough.  With  the  exception  of  the  widened 
o»mard  cut  the  Canal  is  essentially  what 
"  "•  »l»«n  opened  to  traffic  69  years  ago. 


Specifically,  many  ship  masters  have  com- 
plained that  the  location  of  the  Pedro  Mi- 
guel Locks  squarely  acroes  the  mouth  of 
Oaillard  cut  causes  problems  and  loses 
time.  Those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
almost  uniformly  urge  the  elimination  of 
these  locks  for  an  adequate  modernization. 
As  previously  Indicated,  any  plan  that  does 
not  provide  for  the  physical  removal  of  these 
locics  cannot  solve  the  marine  problems  of 
the  Canal.  Instead  it  would  perpetuate  what 
experience  has  shown  to  have  been  the  fun- 
damental error  in  the  design  of  the  Panama 
Canal — the  separation  of  the  Pacific  Locks. 

What  Is  needed  for  the  Panama  Canal  is  a 
two  way  ship  channel  through  the  continen- 
tal divide  with  a  traffic  reservoir  In  the  sum- 
mit level  at  each  end. 

The  reservoir  at  the  Atlantic  end  Is  sup- 
plied by  Oatun  Lake;  the  needed  basin  at  the 
Pacific  end  would  be  provided  by  the  elevated 
Mlraflores  Lake.  And  such  a  canal  would  be 
the  best  canal  for  the  transit  of  vessels  and  It 
would  be  provided  by  your  bill.  The  recom- 
mended modernization  program  involves 
much  work:  two  years  for  planning  and 
about  eight  years  for  construction.  Pron4>t 
passage  of  the  bill  is  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  capacity  and 
safety  provided  by  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan  ships  would  obtain  the  added 
benefit  of  an  Increase  of  the  water  supply 
which  would  reduce  the  present  problems 
caused  by  seasonal  shortages  of  water. 

Major  modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal 
would  be  expensive,  of  ooxirse.  But  as  time 
goes  on  costs  would  Inevitably  Increase  so 
that  it  Is  mandatory  to  undertake  the  project 
at  the  earliest  moment.  Panama  Canal  tolls 
can  be  raised  within  reason,  and  I  believe 
that  any  increase  in  tolls  should  be  allocated 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  canal,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  American  shipping 
but  for  the  commerce  of  the  entire  world. 
Sincerely, 

C.  O.  Gratsob. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

8.  2331,  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions 
of  the  Passport  OfBce  to  a  new  agency 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  known 
as  the  "United  States  Passport  Service", 
to  establish  a  Passport  Service  Fund  to 
finance  the  operations  of  Uie  United 
States  Passport  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Comlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
provide  three  much  needed  changes  in 
the  structure  of  a  vital  public  service  or- 
ganization, the  Passport  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  bill  provides  first  for  an  organi- 
zational change  which  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  this  public  service  in  the 
hierarchy  of  the  State  Department.  It 
would  establish  a  U.S.  Passport  Service 
within  the  Department  of  State  with  a 
Director  responsible  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  administration  of 
the  service.  The  structure  of  the  service 
would  be  comparable  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  It  would  clear 
away  some  of  the  bureaucratic  deadwood 
which  has  consistently  Impeded  the 
progress  of  the  Passport  OfBce.  The  Pass- 
port Office  Is  presently  a  constituent 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  which  is  responsible 
through  the  Under  Secretary  for  Man- 
agement to  the  Secretary  for  its  ad- 
ministration. This  bureau,  which  is 
largely  foreign  service  oriented,  is  not 


equipped  to  manage  a  growing  public 
service  organization.  It  has,  for  the  most 
part,  duplicated  functions  and  snarled 
progress  in  endless  redtape.  The  value 
of  this  Bureau  can  be  Judged  by  the 
fact  that  in  1970,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  headed  by 
former  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  and 
composed  of  high  ranking  officials,  both 
public  and  private,  recommended  that  it 
be  abolished  as  imnecessary. 

Two  previous  in-house  surveys  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Since 
the  Bureau  was  established  by  Con- 
gress, it  can  and  should  be  abolished  by 
Congress  as  a  costly  duplication  of  work 
performed  by  other  areas  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  new  U.S.  Passport  Service 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  GS-18  level.  What  Is  most  important 
about  this  proposal  is  that  it  would  not 
subject  the  Service  to  the  vagaries  of 
either  politically  oriented  Schedule  C 
appointees  or  Itinerant  Foreign  Service 
officers  neither  of  which  are  equipped  to 
provide  the  kind  of  continuity  which  a 
business  type,  technically  oriented  public 
service  requires.  It  is  a  known  fact  the 
Passport  Office  citizenship  attorneys, 
fraud  detectors,  and  adjudicators  require 
years  of  precedent  experience  to  rate  sis 
experts  In  their  fields. 

The  next  major  change  which  my  bill 
would  effect  is  to  provide  the  Service 
with    the    authority    to    establish    and 
maintain   passport  agrencles   and   serv- 
ice  offices  where  there  is   a   need  for 
convenient  and  efficient  public  service. 
My  bill  provides,  with  one  exception,  that 
any  such  agency  or  office  must  be  self- 
sustaining  within  1  year  of  Its  estab^ 
lishment.  This  means,  in  essence,  that 
the  fees  which  it  collects  must  exceed 
the  direct  cost  of  its  op>eration. -At  the 
present  time,  the  Passport  Office,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  own  facilities  in  Washing- 
ton, operates  10  agencies  located  strate- 
gically around  the  United  States.  Each  of 
these  facilities  returns  revenue  in  ex- 
cess of  the  direct  cost  of  their  operation. 
In    recent    years,    our    Nation    has 
grown  rapidly  and  has  become  increas- 
ingly  involved  in  international  travel. 
The  tremendous  growth  in  air  travel  has 
created  international  ports  of  entry  in 
areas  never  envisioned  even  10  to   15 
years  ago.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
the  establishment  of  additional  facili- 
ties in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
meet  the  growing  passport,  travel,  and 
citizenship  requirements  of  the  public. 
The  third  major  provision  of  my  bill 
would  establish  a  passport  service  fund. 
This  is  essentially  a  revolving  fund  which 
would  permit  the  Passport  Service  to 
use  some  of  the  revenue  which  It  returns 
each  year  to  the  Treasury  to  provide 
the  more  efficient  and  convenient  service 
to  the  public.  The  Passport  Office  has  for 
years  returned  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Treasury  over  and  above  its  direct  costs. 
In  fi.>;cal  year  1972,  for  example,  the  Pass- 
port Office  collected  $25,955,783  in  pass- 
port fees  In  the  United  States.  Its  direct 
domestic  operating  cost  was  $11,382,548. 
An  excess  or  revenue  of  114,573,235  was 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  To  charge 
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up  the  high  cost  of  the  Foreign  Service 
to  this  revenue  in  order  to  show  a  loss  is 
absurd  and  deceptive. 

So-called  revolving  funds  are  neither 
new  nor  unusual  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  1968  there  were  127  such  re- 
volving fund  accounts  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  Of  these,  89  were  so-called 
public  revenue  enterprise  fimds  such  as 
established  by  my  bill.  A  public  enter- 
prise fimd  is  one  which  derives  its  reve- 
nue from  sources  totally  outside  the 
Government. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  here  that 
the  establishment  of  this  fund  does  not 
provide  the  Passport  Service  with  au- 
thority for  imbridled  expenditiures.  My 
bill  also  provides  for  elaborate  accoimt- 
ing  procedures,  an  annual  business-type 
budget  and  periodic  audits  by  OAO  with 
reports  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  fimd  would  simply  provide 
much  needed  flexibility  in  financing  the 
Passport  Service  which  the  outmoded 
budget  procedures  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment simply  cannot  do. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  this  bill  will  provide  the  organiza- 
tional and  financial  fiexlblllty  needed  in 
the  passport  operation  to  provide  the 
kind  of  service  to  the  public  advocated  by 
UJ3.  Presidents  from  both  parties  and, 
indeed,  by  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress.  In  this  regard,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  my  bill 
Is  unique.  Over  the  years  since  1955  some 
30  bills  have  been  introduced  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate  containing  some 
provisions  similar  to  my  proposal.  Each 
one  in  turn  has  been  objected  to  by  the 
Department  of  State.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day contains  a  composite  of  the  best 
from  all  of  these  bills  and  provides  a 
vehicle  which  can  command  the  biparti- 
san support  required  to  pass  this  much 
needed  reform,  which  already  is  several 
years  too  late. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  type  is 
urgent  and  requires  expeditious  action 
by  Congress.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  of  Congress  to  re- 
spond quickly  and  effectively  when  the 
situation  demands. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sending  the  bill  to 
the  desk,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
^  it  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2331 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  there  Is 
hereby  established  In  the  Department  at 
State  the  United  States  Passport  Service 
(Hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Service") 
which  shall  have  as  It  purpose  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  and  regtUatlons  relating 
to  nationality,  documentation,  protection, 
and  control  of  International  travel  of  na- 
tionals of  the  ITnlted  States. 

8k:.  a.  All  functions,  powers,  duties,  and 
authority  of  the  Passport  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  together  with  those 
fands,  liabilities,  commitments,  authorisa- 
tions, allocations,  personnel,  properties,  and 
records  of  the  Department  of  State  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  to  be 
primarily  related  to.  and  necessary  for,  the 


exercise  of  such  functions,  powers,  duties, 
and  authority,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 

Sic.  3.  The  Service  sball  be  headed  by  a 
Dlz«ctor,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  responsible  directly  to 
him  for  the  administration  of  the  Service. 
The  Director  shall  be  appointed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  clvU  service  laws  In  the  grade 
of  ae-18  of  the  General  Schedule  as  pre- 
scribed In  the  ClasslflcaUon  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  Director — 

(a)  shaU  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Service,  the  supervision  of  all 
personnel.  Including  personnel  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  who  are  engaged  In  carrying  out 
the  laws  and  regulations  administered  by  the 
Service,  and  shall  possess  such  other  powers 
and  authorities  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(b)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  passport  agents  and  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provlalonB  of  this  Act.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  under  the  ClvU  Service  laws. 
Passport  agents  and  such  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service  as  may  be  desig- 
nated In  wTlttag  by  the  Director  for  that  pur- 
pose may,  in  connection  with  their  official 
duties,  administer  to  or  take  tram  any  per- 
son an  oath,  affirmation,  affidavit,  or  depo- 
sition. 

(c)  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  establish,  staff,  and  maintain  passport 
agencies  and  Passport  Service  offices  at  such 
locations  In  the  United  States  as  the  need 
for  efficient  and  convenient  public  service 
may  from  time  to  time  require:  Provided, 
That  aU  such  agencies  and  offices  shall 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  initial  es- 
tablishment be  self-sustaining.  The  funds 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  such  agencies  and  offices  sbaU 
be  drawn  from  the  fund  authorized  and 
established  by  section  4  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  establishment  of  agen- 
cies or  offices  which  are  not  self-sustaining 
where  geographic  necessity  or  the  needs  of 
public  service  require.  The  need  for  such  of- 
fices or  agencies  shall  be  justified  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Congress. 

Sic.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and 
regulations  govemlng  the  operations,  orga- 
nization, and  personnel  of  the  Service,  and 
the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  him  by  law; 

(b)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  SUtea 
Code; 

(c)  to  acquire  by  purchase.  lease,  condem- 
nation, or  In  any  other  lawful  manner,  any 
real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, or  any  Interest  therein;  to  hold, 
maintain,  use.  and  operate  the  same;  and  to 
seU.  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate; 

(d)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  faclUtles.  and  other  improve- 
ments as  may  be  necessary; 

(e)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or-*ther  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  government,  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  and  such  con- 
tracts or  other  arrangements,  or  modifica- 
tions thereof  may  be  entered  into  without 
legal  consideration,  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  6)  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing to  competitive  bidding; 

(f)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 


provisions  of  section  8048  of  the  Revised 
Statute*,  as  amended  (81  UB.O.  639). 

Sac.  6  (a)  There  U  hereby  established  a 
fund  for  the  Service  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "fund") .  The  fund  shaU  be  capital- 
ized on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  an  initial  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  fund  of  a  sum  of  at  least  lao,- 
000,000  which  stun  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated; 

(3)  any  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, the  Inventories,  and  other  physical 
assets  of  the  Passport  Office  (excltislve  of 
buildings  occupied  and  land),  such  Inven- 
tories and  other  physical  assets  to  be  capital- 
iMd  at  their  fair  and  reasonable  value;  and 

(3)  assumption  by  the  fund  of  all  obliga- 
tions, commitments,  and  liabilities  of  the 
Passport  Office  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  fund  shaU  Include  all  property  and 
other  physical  assets  of  the  Paaaport  Office 
(except  buildings  and  land),  and  there  shaU 
be  deposited  Into  the  fund  all  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Service  from  whatever  source 
derived.  Including  all  proceeds  arising  from 
the  dlspoeltlon  of  any  property  or  other  as- 
sets acquired  by  the  fund. 

(c)  The  fund  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  financing  the  direct 
costs  and  expenses  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  Service. 

(d)  Any  surpliis  accruing  to  the  fund  In 
any  fiscal  year  sball  be  deposited  Into  the 
general  f\md  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  surplus  shaU  be  applied 
first  to  restore  any  Impairment  of  the 
capital  of  the  fund. 

Sic.  6.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  existing  law — 

(a)  there  shall  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted annuaUy  a  business-type  budget  pro- 
gram for  the  Service; 

(b)  there  sball  be  installed  and  main- 
tained In  the  Service  an  Integrated  system  of 
accounting.  Including  proper  features  of  in- 
ternal control,  which  will  (1)  assure  ad- 
equate control  over  aU  assets  and  IlabUltles 
of  the  fund,  (3)  afford  full  disclosure  with 
respect  to  the  financial  conditions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  fund  according  to  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting,  and  (3)  supply  on  the 
basis  of  accounting  results  and  data  for  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Service  with  respect 
to  the  last  completed  fiscal  year.  The  system 
of  accounting  shall  conform  to  principles  and 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  such  review  by  the  ComptroUer 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  Its  conform- 
ance with  the  principles  and  standards 
prescribed  and  its  effectiveness  in  operation; 
and 

(c)  the  financial  transactions,  accounts, 
and  reports  of  the  fund  shall  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  a  copy  of  each  report  or  audit  shall  be 
furnished  promptly  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Sxc.  7.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4, 
1920,  as  amended.  (41  Stat.  760;  22  U.S.C 
214) .  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figures 
"$2.00"  and  "$10.00"  wherever  they  appear 
and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figures 
"$5.00"  and  "$15.00",  respectively. 

Sec.  8.  All  other  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  In 
conflict  or  Inconsistent  with  this  act  are, 
to  the  extent  of  such  conflict  or  Incon- 
sistency, repealed. 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2332.  A  till  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prescribe  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  gifts,  und  bar- 
gain sBles  of  property  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  political  campaigns.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  combined  tax  and  polit- 
ical campaign  reform  proposal  which 
li  d$8lsnMl  to  close  an  existing  loophole 
in  our  tax  laws  and  to  Increase  revenue 
into  the  UJ3.  Treasury. 

Ihe  annoimcement  yesterday  by  the 
IRS  that  contributions  of  appreciated 
assets  to  political  parties  would  be  sub- 
jected to  capital  gains  tax  represents 
a  totally  unnecessary  intrusion  of  the 
ftderal  Government  into  our  free  polit- 
ical system.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
the  requirement  of  an  IRS  audit  could,  in 
the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  adminis- 
tration, become  a  device  for  harrasslng 
and  possibly  intimidating  opposition  po- 
lltleal  parties. 

It  makes  much  more  sense  that  the 
capital  gains  tax — which  I  agree  should 
be  collected— be  paid  by  the  contributor. 
I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
do  just  that.  It  would  require  that  any 
gift  ot  an  appreciated  asset  to  a  political 
ciJididate  or  party  be  considered  as  a 
sale  of  that  proper^  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses. This  would  place  the  tax  liability 
on  the  donor — and  not  the  donee. 

Let  me  give  a  hjrpothetlcal  example  of 
the  tax  loss  that  is  involved  and  of  how 
my  solution  compares  with  what  the  IRS 
is  pn^wsing. 

A  wealthy  contributor  gives  10  shares 
*(tf  stock  With  a  fair  market  value  of  $3,000 
to  a  political  party.  He  originally  paid 
$2,000  for  the  stock.  The  $1,000  increase 
in  value  imder  present  practices  escapes 
capital  gains  tax.  The  Federal  Treasury 
may  lose  as  much  as  $250  on  the  transfer. 
Under  the  IRS  proposal,  when  the  polit- 
ical party  sells  the  stock  for  $3,000,  it 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
$1,000  difference.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
contributor  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
capital  gains  tax  on  the  $1,000  Increase  in 
value  at  the  time  he  makes  the  contri- 
bution. 

I  believe  my  proposal  makes  much 
more  sense  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  it  keeps  the  IRS  out  of  politics. 
Under  the  present  system,  political  par- 
ties are  required  to  file  Income  tax  re- 
turns only  if  their  assets  earn  interest. 
For  example,  if  there  are  campaign  funds 
In  a  savings  account,  the  interest  would 
be  subject  to  income  tax.  Otherwise  there 
Is  little.  If  any,  need  for  the  IRS  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  the  conduct  of  our  po- 
litical parties  or  candidates. 

Second,  It  would  recover  the  tax  losses 
Just  as  effectively  as  would  the  IRS  pro- 
posal. Based  on  the  estimate  that  $40  to 
$50  million  in  appreciated  assets  were 
contributed  to  political  ctmipaigns  gen- 
erally in  1972,  the  U.S.  Treasury  could 
have  lost  as  much  as  $5  million  on  un- 
collected Income  tax  on  the  appreciated 
value.  Clearly,  that  money  should  be 
going  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  fact,  my  proposal  would  probably 
woduce  more  revenue  than  the  IRS  plan. 
Political  parties,  since  they  earn  rela- 
tively little  Income  would  probably  be  in 
a  low  tax  bracket.  Wealthy  contributors 
JO  political  parties  would  be  In  a  higher 
tax  bracket.  Thus  taxing  the  contributor 
Should  lead  to  more  tax  revenue  than 
»Mng  the  political  parties. 

Third,  my  proposal  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  contribution  of  appreciated 
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assets  much  more  than  the  IRS  plan. 
The  potoitial  contributor  would  think 
twice  about  giving  an  appreciated  stock 
on  which  he  had  to  pay  a  tax  and  would 
be  more  apt  to  write  a  check  payable  to 
the  campaign.  This  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  our  nati<mal  concern  that 
political  funds  be  easily  accountable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  pr(H>oeal  would,  for  the  first  time, 
get  the  IRS  Into  the  activities  of  polit- 
ical parties  on  a  large  scale.  The  revela- 
tions of  Watergate  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  dangers  that  the  mecha- 
nisms of  our  Oovemment  pose  to  people 
holdmg  opposing  ideas.  We  must  be 
working  to  lessen,  not  mcrease,  govern- 
mental power  over  the  political  process. 
Since  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  help  keep  that  wall  between  Oov- 
emment and  our  political  freedom,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecti<xi,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2332 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  n  of  0Ubclu4>t«r  8  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  (relating  to 
Items  specifically  Included  In  gross  Income) 
la  amended  by  adiUog  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
Sec.  84.  Ckbtah*     Ttxtrsntis,     Loams,     and 

TiFUBXs  or  PaopEaTT  to  Assist  Po- 

LrncAL  Campaigns. 

(a)  TUNSTERs  or  PaoPERTT. — ^In  the  case 
of  any  transfer  of  property  described  In  sub- 
section (b),  there  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. In  computing  taxable  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  transfer  is  made, 
the  gain  or  loss  which  would  have  been  real- 
ized and  taken  Into  account  in  computing 
taxable  Income  if  the  transferor  had  sold  the 
property  at  Its  fair  market  value  on  the  date 
of  the  transfer. 

"(b)  Transactions  to  Which  Section  Ap- 
plies— 

Transjtrs. — Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
any  transfer  of  property  (other  than  money) 
by  gift,  or  by  sales  or  exchange  at  less  than 
its  fair  market  value.  If  one  of  the  purposes 
of  such  transfer  Is  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  candidate  for  elective  public 
office,  or  any  political  party  or  committee, 
in  connection  with  any  political  campaign 
(Including  a  primary  election). 

"(c)  RcotTLATioNs. — ^The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

"(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  H 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

"See.  84.  Certain  transfers,  of  property  to 
assist  In  political  campaigns" 

Sec  2.  (a)  Part  ft  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  basis  rules  of  general  ap- 
plication) Is  amended  bry  renumbering  sec- 
tion 1023  as  1024.  and  tky  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion loaa  the  fMloj^lng  new  s^lon: 
"BMC.  I02S.  Cmmftat  l^onnx  Acquhkd  tc 
AMmarr  nrFoiSaKAL  Campaions. 

"Tn  the  case  of  property  acquired  by  a 
transfer  to  which  section  84(a)  applies,  the 
basis  of  the  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
transferee  is  the  fair  market  wlue  on  the 
date  of  transfer." 

(b)  The  table  of  Actions  for  such  part  11 
Is  amended  by  MrtkiAg  oat  the  last  item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■r.  •., 


"Sec.  1023.  Certain  property  acquired  to  as- 

asslst  In  political  campaigns. 
"Sec.  1024.  Cross  referenoes." 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  only  with  respect  to  transfers  of  prop- 
erty on  (»r  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Haitield,    and    Mr. 
Stevens) : 
S.  2333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarilT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  types 
and  uses  of  fish  netting  and  fish  nets. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

nSH    NET    TAXIVT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  tariffs  on 
synthetic  fish  nets  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Tariff  S^edules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  certain  types  of  fish  nets  and 
nettings. 

The  American  fishing  Industry  Is  the 
third  largest  in  the  world,  and  a  vital 
touchstone  of  our  own  economy.  Yet,  it 
has  always  been  an  orphan  child,  aban- 
doned by  the  Government,  shackled  by 
archaic  laws  and  musty  resrulations,  suf- 
fering low  returns  to  both  labor  and 
ct^ital.  Ctee  of  the  most  crippling  re- 
strictions on  commercial  fishermen  is 
the  duty  on  synthetic  fibers  used  in  net- 
ting. The  current  duty  is  approximately  >^ 
50  percent  ad  valorem — 32.5  percent  ad 
valorem  plus  25  cents  per  pound.  This 
far  exceeds  the  duty  on  any  other  item 
of  fishing  gear  presently  being  imported 
into  this  country.  I  consider  this  duty 
blatantly  biased,  discriminatory  and  un- 
fair. It  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  this  Government, 
wheUier  consciously  or  through  sheer 
ignorance,  is  strangling  the  American 
commercial  fishing  Industry. 

Previously,  the  vast  majority  of  ma- 
terial used  in  the  manufacture  of  nets 
and  netting  was  cotton,  both  here  and 
abroad.  However,  beginning  in  the  mld- 
1950's,  there  was  a  shift  from  vegetable 
to  synthetic  material.  Between  1956  and 
1970,  the  domestic  production  of  cotton 
fiber  nets  and  netting  declined  from  70 
percent  of  the  total  to  a  mere  2  percent. 

One  example  of  the  new  type  of  syn- 
thetic net  is  a  web  called  polynylon  which 
is  composed  of  polythene  an(l  nylon.  It 
will  open  higher,  last  longer,  and  is  easier 
to  tow  than  nylon.  It  does  not  absorb 
fish,  water,  mud  or  slime.  In  every  re- 
spect it  would  be  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  earlier  materials  and  a  boon 
to  commercial  fishermen.  And  they  must 
either  deny  themselves  this  equipment 
or  pay  exorbitant  tariffs  to  acquire  it 
because  it  is  not  produced  in  America. 

If  this  amendment  I  propose  becomes 
law.  the  effect  on  Oregon's  commercial 
fishing  Industry  alone  would  be  tremen- 
dous. Last  year,  when  this  measure  was 
first  proposed,  Prof.  Barry  Fisher  of  Ore- 
gon State  University's  Marine  Science 
Center  estimated  that  if  it  were  approved 
the  average  gillnet  fisherman  would  save 
between  $300  and  $400  a  year.  This  would 
mean  a  total  savings  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  of  roughly  between  $210,000  and 
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$280,000  a  year.  These  are  not  figures  to 
be  taken  lightly. 

Traditionally,  the  domestic  net  Indiis- 
try  has  been  protected  by  relatively  high 
ttuiffs.  Representatives  of  this  Industry 
argue  that  domestic  nets  of  the  synthetic 
variety  are  not  substantially  different 
from  imported  items,  although  there  may 
be  a  few  small  technical  variances.  They 
dismiss  the  few  voices  raised  to  question 
this  position.  The  fact  that  these  few 
voices  are  those  of  men  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  at  firsthand,  the 
men  who  operate  the  equipment,  the 
fishermen  themselves,  does  not  seem  to 
alter  that  stance  at  all. 

Let  me  emphasize,  though,  that  my 
Intention  is  not  to  destroy  the  American 
net  manufacturing  industry  with  this 
legislation.  The  bill  I  propose  would  only 
affect  types  of  netting  not  currently  be- 
ing produced  in  this  country.  It  does  not 
infringe  on  domestic  goods  in  any  way. 
In  fact  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  action 
might  stimulate  the  net  manufacturers 
to  Improve  their  product  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  their  customers. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  long 
ardHOUs  fight  to  secure  passage  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  time,  however,  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  realize  that  it  can- 
not pamper  one  Industry  while  crip- 
pling smother  without  running  the  risk  of 
destroying  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
^ — 1  "there  being  nc  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2333 

Be  it  eitacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bauae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sched- 
ule 3.  Part  4,  subpart  C  of  the  Tartff  Sched- 
\iles  of  the  United  States  (19  UB.C.  1303) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  item  356.42  the 
f oUowlng  new  Item : 

"355.43  Of  synthetic  fiber,  and  of  a  type  not 
commercially  produced  In  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  for  re- 
search purposes  by  an  accredited 
research  Institution  or  for  commer- 
cial fishing  purposes 

Free Free.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2334.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  on  the  return  of 
an  employee  who  was  a  past  resident  of 
certain  areas  outside  the  continental 
United  States  from  a  post  of  duty  in  the 
continental  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  identical  to 
that  recently  introduced  in  the  U.S. 
House  by  my  colleague.  Representative 
Patst  T.  Mink.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  provide  equity  for  Federal  employees 
from  Hawaii  who  are  separated  from 
Government  service  in  the  continental 
United  States,  by  authorizing  their  reim- 
bursement for  transportation  and  travel 
expenses  back  to  Hawaii. 
•  Under  current  law,  an  employee  trans- 
ferred to  a  tour  of  duty  outside  the  con- 


tinental United  States  may  be  returned 
up<»i  completion  of  his  tour  to  the  place 
of  residence  indicated  In  the  travel 
agreement  at  the  time  of  assignment. 
This  means  that  persons  who  are  from 
mainland  United  States  areas  and  sent 
on  asslgrnments  to  Hawaii  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  mainland  United  States  on 
completion  of  their  tours.  There  is  not 
statutory  authority,  however,  to  return 
employees  to  Hawaii  upon  completion  of 
their  assignments  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

My  legislation  Is  designed  to  correct 
this  inequity  by  authorizing  the  payment 
of  travel  and  transportation  expenses  on 
the  return  of  an  employee  who  was  a  past 
resident  in  Hawaii  to  Hawaii  on  comple- 
tion of  an  assignment  in  the  continental 
United  States.  Similar  authority  would 
be  provided  for  employees  whose  actual 
place  of  residence  prior  to  such  assign- 
ment was  Alaska,  the  U.S.  territories  and 
possessions,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal 
Zone. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Buckley,    Mr.    Case,    and   Mr. 

Williams)  : 
S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion Compact  and  for  entering  into  the 
Airport  Comml.ssion  Compact,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON  AIEPORT  AND  WATEBFRONT 
COMMISSION   COMPACTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Bucklst,  Case,  Williams, 
and  myself  and  for  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  I  Introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  enter  into  an 
airport  commission  compact  and  to  make 
certain  amendments  to  the  existing 
waterfront  commission  compact. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  this  air- 
port commission  compact  is  to  help  pre- 
vent air  csu-go  thefts  at  the  major  air- 
ports In  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area  by  authorizing  the  existing  Water- 
front Commission  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  to  regulate  the  air  freight  indus- 
try in  this  area.  The  commission  would 
be  renamed  the  "Waterfront  and  Air- 
port Commission  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey."  Tlie  commission's  primary  fimc- 
tlon  at  the  airports  would  include  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  to  provide 
physlcar  security  for  air  freight;  the 
licensing  of  trucking  firms  which  trans- 
port air  cargo,  their  truck  personnel, 
the  operators  of  air  freight  terminals,  the 
airport  employees  handling  air  freight, 
and  the  labor  relations  consultants  In 
the  air  freight  industry;  and  the  desig- 
nation and  proteeti<»k  of  air  freight  se- 
curity areas  at  which  access  would  be 
granted  only  to  those  with  commission 
approval.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
compact  the  program  would  be  financed 
by  assessments  levied  upon  the  air 
freight  industry — the  Immediate  benefi- 
ciary of  Improved  conditions  at  the  air- 
ports— rather  than  from  Federal  or  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  State  taxes. 

This  compact  admittedly  grants  sUr- 
niflcant  powers  to  the  commisnlon.  It 
would  be  given  discretion  to  determine 
who  Is  and  who  Is  not  permitted  to  handle 


freight.  Ordinarily,  I  would  be  loathe 
to  grant  any  government  agency  such 
power  over  the  jobs  of  workers.  But,  I 
feel  Congress  should  give  its  consent  to 
this  agreement;  first,  because  the  de- 
plorable problem  of  cargo  theft  at  the 
New  York  area  facilities  has  so  far  not 
been  resolved  by  the  best  efforts  of  gov- 
emment  and  private  business  using  the 
ordinary  tools  afforded  by  the  law;  and 
second,  because  this  compact  represents 
the  will  of  two  sovereign  States  and,  as 
such,  deserves  our  consent — unless  we 
have  something  better  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  Federal  law.  We  do  not  have  such  a 
substitute  now — perhaps  we  may  later. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot,  In 
good  conscience,  repudiate  the  expressed 
will  of  two  State  legislatures  and  the  re- 
quest of  Governors  Rockefeller  and 
Cahlll. 

The  waterfront  commission,  aftar 
which  the  airport  commission  has  bea 
modeled  has  been  substantially  success- 
ful insofar  as  it  was  called  upon  to  put 
an  end  to  racketeering  on  the  docks.  All 
evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  abused  its  discretion  to  license  people 
to  work.  It  has  been  trustworthy  in  exer- 
cising Itc  discretion  properly  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  extenskn  of 
its  authority  to  the  airports  would  pro- 
duce different  results.  The  waterfront 
commission,  however,  was  not  deilgDed 
to  combat  theft  per  se,  as  is  this  airport 
commission  extension. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  in  Introducing 
the  Joint  resolution  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  and  in  previous  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  evi- 
dence subnaitted  to  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  at  hearings 
before  the  Senate's  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  makes  it  clear  that  legis- 
lation such  as  this  is  urgently  needed. 

Witnesses  describing  the  extensiveness 
of  this  theft  and  citing  the  pervasive 
existence  of  criminals  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  the  handling  of  aircargo,  espe- 
cially In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  met- 
ropolitan area,  have  pleaded  for  govern- 
mental Intervention  and  assistance,  but 
until  now  little  has  been  done.  Reported 
airfreight  thefts  at  Kennedy  Airport  in 
1963,  for  example,  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  $45,000.  In  1967,  these  known 
and  reported  thefts  soared  to  $2,000,000 
and  in  1969  to  $3,387,317.  The  airlines 
have  reported  thefts  of  $1,834,000  for 
1970.  The  1969  estimate  for  the  Nation's 
aircargo  theft  was  somewhere  between 
$50  million  and  $100  million.  I  am  told. 
The  airlines  have  asserted  that  cargo 
losses  have  dropped  from  the  1969  level 
to  $615,079  in  1972.  However  the  Water- 
front Conmfilsslon  of  New  York  Harbor 
In  a  report  on  April  25,  1973,  stated  that 
cargo  theft  losses  at  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Airports  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $10,000,000  per  annunL 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
these  theft  figures  represent  only  known 
losses  as  reported  by  the  airlines^  They 
do  not  represent  the  ex|«nt  of  airfreight 
thievery.  They  do  not  include  the  esti- 
mated $65,000,000  in  postal  thefts  from 
1967  through  1969  at  Kennedy  Airport, 
for  example,  nor  do  they  represent  losses 
that  are  unreported  as  thefts  merely  be- 
cause the  place  or  the  cause  of  the  lo« ' 
cannot  be  determined.  One  witness  told 
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the  Small  Business  Committee,  to  cite  a 
related  example,  that  the  identified 
thefts  in  1968  on  the  New  York  water- 
front amounted  to  $1,451,000  but  that  the 
more  realistic  amount  should  be  closer  to 
$20  million. 

The  problem  is  growing  tremendously 
not  only  at  our  Nation's  airports.  Our 
piers,  truck  routes,  and  as  we  now  dis- 
cover, our  railroads  have  been  struck  by 
this  thievery.  Both  the  petty  theft  and 
the  organized  syndicates  find  cargo  easy 
plcltings.  The  lead  story  in  Life  maga- 
zine's February  12,  1971,  Issue  described 
this  presence  of  organized  crime  and 
labor  racketeers  at  the  surports,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  concomitant  rise  in  air- 
cargo thefts.  The  total  estimated  cargo 
loss  for  the  Nation  in  1969  reportedly 
reached  $1,200,000,000. 

In  1969  Kennedy  Airport  handled  more 
than  $9  Ml  billion  worth  of  cargo,  22  j>er- 
cent  more  than  in  1968.  and  with  the 
coming  of  the  mammoth  cargo  aircraft, 
air  cargo  traffic  is  expected  to  quadruple 
during  this  decade.  Certainly  some 
regulatory  control  is  needed.  This  cargo 
pilferage  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  must  be  stopped.  Because  shipments 
from  throughout  the  country,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world  filter  through  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  center,  business- 
men worldwide  are  affected  and,  ulti- 
mately, it  Is  the  consumer  who  pays  the 
crime  inflated  price  of  this  unchecked 
pilferage. 

The  commission  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  safeguard  not  only  international 
cargo  but  also  domestic  cargo  flowing 
through  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metropolitan  airports  and  its  program 
could  become  operative  almost  imme- 
diately. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  com- 
mission's authority  is  intended  to  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's efforts  in  this  area.  Of  course, 
to  the  extent  any  valid  Federal  regula- 
tion of  law  subsequently  were  foimd  to 
be  inconsistent,  the  Federal  initiative 
would  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  need  a  national  program,  one  which 
can  be  marshaled  whenever  and 
wherever  we  are  faced  with  a  high  In- 
cidence of  cargo  theft  and  I  am  most 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
some  legislation  that  will  help  stem  this 
criminal  threat  at  our  airports  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  appears  that  industry  and 
business  have  been  unable  to  cope  with 
this  problem  alone.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  problem  Is  too  acute  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  to  wait  even 
another  year  for  a  national  progrsun. 
The  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey have««reed  upon  and  enacted  a  pro- 
gram which  can  be  put  Into  effect  Im- 
mediately if  the  Federal  Government 
gives  the  plan  Its  consent. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  recog- 
nising the  need  and  support  for  a  na- 
tional program  for  cargo  security,  speci- 
fically stated  when  favorably  reporting 
the  Joint  resolution  to  the  Senate  in 
1970: 

MeTertbaleM.  with  respect  to  the  present 
leglsUtlon  (the  Joint  resolution)  there  Is  a 
preeun^tloa  in  favor  of  SUte  action,  unless 
It  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  the  Inter- 
state compact  la  In  conflict  with  existing 
Pedwal  uw;  car  that  It  would  be  detrimental 
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to  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  or  that 
there  is  Imminent  Federal  legislation  which 
would  conflict  with  the  interstate  c(Hnpact. 
On  the  basis  of  the  hearing  record,  such  a 
showing  has  not  been  made. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  Is 
still  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  in- 
itiative taken  by  two  States  in  the  best 
tradition  of  our  Federal  structure.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  Consider  It  expedi- 
tiously in  order  to  permit  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  deal  quick- 
ly with  this  extremely  serious  condition 
at  the  New  York -New  Jersey  metropoli- 
tan area  airports. 

We  are  acting  here  at  the  request  of 
the  two  States  and  the  Governors  of  the 
two  States  and  I  hope  the  measure 
receives  expeditious  action.  As  I  had 
mentioned  if  there  is  Federal  action  or  if 
Federal  law  of  any  character  covers  the 
situation,  naturally,  to  the  extent  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  this  compact, 
that  would  preempt  the  respective  bl- 
State  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  145 
Joint  resolution  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  for  certain  amendments  to  the 
Waterfront  Commission  and  for  entering 
into  the  Airport  Commission  Compact,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  t^e  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That 

a.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given 
to  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
for  entering  into  certain  amendments  to  the 
Waterfront  Commission  Compact  between 
the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for 
which  compact  the  consent  of  Congress  was 
given  by  the  Act  of  August  12,  1953  (67  Stat. 
641 ) .  which  amendments  result  In  articles  II 
and  in  of  said  Waterfront  Commission  Com- 
pact reading  substantially  as  follows: 
ARTICLES    II    AND    lU    OP    WATERFRONT 

COMMISSION  COMPACT  AS  AMENDED 

"ARTICLE  II 
'•Detinitions 

"As  used  in  this  compact: 

"  'The  Port  of  New  York  district'  shall  mean 
the  district  created  by  Article  n  of  the  com- 
pact dated  April  30,  1921,  between  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  authorized  by 
chapter  IM  of  the  laws  of  New  York  of  1931 
and  ch«4>ter  151  of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
of  1921. 

"  'Commission'  shall  mean  the  waterfront 
and  airport  conmilsslon  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  established  by  Article  in  hereof. 

"  'Pier'  shall  include  any  wharf,  pier,  dock 
or  quay. 

"  'Other  waterfront  terminal'  shall  include 
any  warehouse,  depot  or  other  terminal 
(other  than  a  pier)  which  is  located  within 
1.000  yards  of  any  pier  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  district  and  which  is  used  fcM'  water- 
borne  freight  in  whole  or  substantial  part. 

"  'Person'  shall  mean  not  only  a  nattiral 
person  but  also  any  partnership.  Joint  ven- 
ture, association,  corporation  or  any  other 
legal  entity  but  shall  not  include  the  United 
States,  any  State  or  territory  thereof  or  any 
department,  division,  board,  commission  or 
authority  of  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"  'Carrier  of  freight  by  water'  shall  mean 
any  person  who  may  be  engaged  or  who  may 
hold  himself  out  as  willing  to  be  engaged, 
whether  as  a  common  carrier,  as  a  contract 
carrier  or  otherwise   (except  for  carriage  of 


liquid  cargoes  in  bulk  in  tank  vessels  de- 
signed for  use  exclusively  in  such  service  or 
carriage  by  barge  of  bulk  cargoes  consisting 
of  only  a  single  commodity  loaded  or  carried 
without  wrappers  or  containers  and  delivered 
by  the  carrier  without  transportlon  mark  or 
count)  in  the  carriage  of  freight  by  water  be- 
tween any  point  In  the  Port  of  New  York 
district  and  a  point  outside  said  district. 

"  'Waterborne  freight'  shall  mean  freight 
carried  by  or  consigned  for  carriage  by  car- 
riers of  freight  by  water. 

"  'Longshoreman'  shall  mean  a  natural 
person,  other  than  a  hiring  agent,  who  is 
employed  for  work  at  a  pier  or  other  water- 
front terminal,  either  by  a  carrier  of  freight 
by  water  or  by  a  stevedore. 

"(a)  physically  to  move  waterborne  freight 
on  vessels  berthed  at  piers,  on  piers  or  at 
other  waterfront  terminals,  or 

"(b)  to  engage  in  direct  and  immediate 
checking  of  any  such  freight  or  of  the  cus- 
todial accounting  therefor  or  in  the  record- 
ing or  tabulation  of  the  hours  worked  at 
piers  or  other  waterfront  terminals  by  na- 
tural persons  employed  by  carriers  of  freight 
by  water  or  stevedores,  or 

"(c)  to  supervise  directly  and  Immediately 
others  who  are  employed  as  In  subdivision 
(a)  of  this  definition. 

"  'Pier  superintendent'  sbaU  mean  any 
natural  person  other  than  a  longshoreman 
who  is  employed  for  work  at  a  pier  or  other 
waterfront  terminal  by  a  carrier  of  freight 
by  water  or  a  stevedore  and  whose  work  at 
such  pier  or  other  waterfront  terminal  in- 
cludes the  supervision,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
of  the  work  of  longshoremen. 

"  'Port  watchman'  shall  Include  any 
watchman,  gateman,  roundsman,  detective, 
guard,  guardian  or  protector  of  property  em- 
ployed by  the  operator  of  any  pier  or  other 
waterfront  terminal  or  by  a  carrier  of  freight 
by  water  to  perform  services  in  such  .opacity 
on  any  pier  or  other  waterfront  terminal. 

"  'Longshoremen's  register'  shall  mean  the 
register  of  eligible  longshoremen  compUed 
and  maintained  by  the  commlaalon  pursuant 
to  Article  Vni. 

"  'StevedOTe'  shall  mean  a  contractor  (not 
Including  an  employee)  engaged  for  com- 
pensation pursuant  to  a  contract  or  arrange- 
ment with  a  carrier  of  freight  by  water.  In 
moving  waterborne  freight  carried  or  con- 
signed for  carriage  by  such  carrier  on  vea- 
aela  of  such  carrier  berthed  at  piers,  on  piers 
at  which  such  vessels  are  berthed  op  at  other 
waterfront  terminals. 

"  'Hiring  agent'  shall  mean  any  natural 
person,  who  on  behalf  of  a  carrier  of  freight 
by  water  or  a  stevedore  shall  select  any  long- 
shoreman for  employment. 

"  'Compact'  shall  mean  this  compact  and 
rules  or  regulations  lawfully  promulgated 
thereunder. 

"abucle  m 

"WAIEamOMT    AND     AlKPOBT    COMKISSION     OT 

New  Yobk  and  New  Jbbset 
"1.  Tliere  is  hereby  created  the  waterfront 
and  airport  commission  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  which  shall  be  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  an  instrumentality  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

"2.  The  commission  shall  consist  of  four 
members,  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  two  to  be  chosen  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  members  represent- 
ing each  State  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Oovemor  of  such  State  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  without  regard 
to  the  State  of  residence  of  such  members, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  to  be  nxed  by 
the  Oovemor  of  such  State.  The  term  of 
office  of  each  member  shaU  be  for  4  years; 
provided,  however,  that  the  two  present 
nxembers  of  the  commission  heretofore  ap- 
pointed shall  continue  to  serve  as  members 
untU  the  expiration  of  the  respective  terms 
for  which  they  were  i4>pointed,  that  the  term 
of  the  two  new  members  shall  expire  on  June 
3<Tri976,  and  that  tbe  term  of  the  successors 
to    the    present    members    shall    expire    on 
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June  30,  1977.  Each  member  shall  hold  office 
until  his  siicceaeor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified.  Vacancies  In  office  shall  be  filled  for 
the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term  In  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointments. 

"3.  Three  members  of  the  com  mission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum;  but  the  com- 
talsslon  shall  act  only  by  a  majority  vote  of 
all  Its  members.  Any  member  may,  by 
written  instrument  filed  In  the  office  of  the 
commission,  designate  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  commission  to  act  In  his  place 
as  a  member  whenever  he  shall  be  unable  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  commission.  A 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  a  member  shall  not 
Impair  such  designation  until  the  vacancy 
shall  have  been  filled.  The  commission  shall 
elect  one  of  Its  members  to  serve  as  chairman 
for  a  term  of  1  year:  Provided,  however,  that 
the  term  of  the  first  chairman  shall  expire 
on  June  30,  1974.  The  chairman  shall  rep- 
resent a  State  other  than  the  State  repre- 
sented by  the  immediately  preceding  cbalr- 
ma:i." 

b.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  further  given 
to  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
for  entering  Into  the  Airport  Commission 
Compact  as  authorized  by  chapter  951  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  1970,  and 
by  chapter  58  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  of  1970,  and  reading  substantially  as 
follows : 

AIRPORT  COMMISSION  COMPACT 

"ARTICLE  I 

"FmOINCS    AND    DECLAa&nONS 

"1.  The  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
hereby  find  and  declare  that  the  movement 
of  freight  through  the  two  States  is  vital  to 
their  econoziUes  and  prosperity;  that  ever 
increasing  amounts  of  such  freight  are  being 
carried  by  the  air  freight  industry;  that  said 
air  freight  Industry  in  the  two  States  con- 
stitutes an  Inseparable  and  Integral  unit  of 
the  commerce  of  the  two  States;  that  crimi- 
nal and  racketeer  elements  have  Infiltrated 
the  air  freight  Industry;  that  such  criminal 
infiltration  Is  threatening  the  growth  of  said 
air  freight  industry;  that  one  of  the  means 
by  which  such  criminal  and  racketeer  ele- 
ments Infiltrate  the  air  freight  industry  U 
by  posing  as  labor  relations  consultants  and 
that  firms  handling  air  freight  are  often 
forced  to  employ  or  engage  such  persons;  that 
the  air  freight  industry  is  suffering  an  alarm- 
ing rise  In  the  amount  of  pilferage  and  theft 
of  air  freight;  and  that  it  is  Imperative  to 
the  continued  growth  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  that  every  possible  effective  measure 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  pilferage  and  theft 
of  air  freight  and  the  criminal  infiltration 
of  the  air  freight  Industry. 

"3.  The  State  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
hereby  find  and  declare  that  many  of  the 
evUs  existing  In  the  air  freight  Industry  re- 
sult not  only  from  the  causes  above  described 
but  from  the  lack  of  regulation  of  the  air 
freight  Industry  In  and  about  the  Port  of 
New  York  district;  that  the  air  freight  Indus- 
try is  affected  with  a  pubUc  Interest  requir- 
ing regulation.  Just  as  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  heretofore  found  and 
declared  In  respect  to  the  shipping  Industry; 
and  that  such  regulation  of  the  air  freight 
Industry  shall  be  deemed  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  two  States  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  safety,  welfare,  pros- 
perity, health,  peace  and  living  conditions  of 
the  people  of  the  States. 

"ARTICLE  n 
"DXTINmONS 

"As  used  in  this  compact: 

"1.  'Commission'  shall  mean  the  water- 
front and  airport  commission  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  established  by  part  I,  article 
ni,  of  this  act. 

"2.  'Airport'  shall  mean  any  area  on  land. 
water  or  building  or  any  other  facility  located 
within  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey (except  a  military  installation  of  the 
United  States  government  (a)  which  is  lo- 


cated within  one  btmdred  miles  of  any  point 
In  the  Port  of  New  York  district,  (b)  which 
Is  used,  or  Intended  for  use,  for  the  landing 
and  take-oS  of  aircraft  operated  by  an  air 
carrier,  and  any  appurtenant  areas  which 
are  used  or  intended  for  use,  for  airport 
buildings  or  other  airport  facilities  or  rights 
of  way,  together  with  all  airport  buildings, 
equipment,  aircraft,  and  facilities  located 
thereon,  and  (c)  where  the  total  tonnage  of 
air  freight  In  a  calendar  year  loaded  and  un- 
loaded on  and  from  aircraft  exceeds  twenty 
thousand  tons. 

"3.  'Air  carrier'  shall  mean  any  person  who 
may  be  engaged  or  who  may  hold  himself 
out  as  willing  to  be  engaged,  whether  as  a 
common  carrier,  as  a  contract  carrier  or 
otherwise,  in  the  carriage  of  freight  by  air. 

"4.  'Air  freight'  sbaU  mean  freight  (In- 
cluding baggage,  aircraft  stores  and  mall) 
which  is,  has  been,  or  will  be  carried  by  or 
consigned  for  carriage  by  an  air  carrier. 

"5.  'Air  freight  terminal'  shall  Include  any 
warehouse,  depot  or  other  terminal  (other 
than  an  airport)  (a)  any  part  of  which  is 
located  within  an  airport  and  any  part  of 
which  is  used  for  the  storage  of  air  freight, 
or  (b)  which  is  operated  by  an  air  carrier  or 
a  contractor  of  an  air  carrier  and  any  part  of 
which  is  used  for  the  storage  of  air  freight 
and  any  part  of  which  is  located  within  the 
Port  of  New  York  district. 

"S.  'Air  freight  terminal  operator'  shall 
mean  the  owner,  lessee,  or  contractor  or  such 
other  person  (other  than  an  employee)  who 
Is  In  direct  and  Immediate  charge  and  con- 
trol of  an  air  freight  terminal,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof. 

"7.  'Air  freight  truck  carrier'  shall  mean  a 
contractor  (other  than  an  employee)  en- 
gaged for  compensation  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract or  arrangement,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  an  air  carrier  or  air  carriers  or  with  an 
air  freight  terminal  operator  or  operators  In 
the  movmg  of  freight  to  or  from  an  air- 
port or  air  freight  terminal  by  a  truck  or 
other  motor  vehicle  used  primarily  for  the 
transportation  of  property. 

"8.  'Air  freight  security  area'  shall  mean 
any  area  located  within  the  airport  to  which 
the  commission  determmes  that  limited 
Ingress  and  egress  Is  required  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  any  air  freight  lo- 
cated within  the  airport. 

"9.  'Alrfrelghtman'  shall  mean  a  natural 
person  who  is  employed 

"(a)  by  any  person  to  physically  move  or 
to  perform  services  Incidental  to  the  move- 
ment of  air  freight  at  an  airport  or  In  an 
air  freight  terminal  or 

"(b)  by  an  air  carrier  or  an  air  freight 
terminal  operator  or  an  air  freight  truck 
carrier  to  transport  or  to  assist  In  the  trans- 
portation of  air  freight  to  or  from  an  airport 
or  air  freight  terminal;  or 

"(c)  by  any  person  to  engage  In  direct 
and  Immediate  checkmg  of  any  air  freight 
located  in  an  airport  or  In  an  air  freight 
terminal  or  of  the  custodial  accounting 
therefor. 

"10.  'Alrfrelghtman  supervisor'  shall  mean 
a  natural  person  who  Is  employed  to  super- 
vise directly  and  immediately  the  work  of  an 
alrfrelghtman  at  an  airport  or  at  an  air 
freight  terminal. 

"11.  'Alrfrelghtman  labor  relations  con- 
sultant' shall  mean  any  person  who.  pur- 
suant to  any  contract  or  arrangement,  ad- 
vises or  represents  ah  air  carrier,  an  air 
freight  terminal  operator,  or  an  air  freight 
truck  carrier,  or  an  organization  of  such  em- 
ployers (whether  or  not  Incorporated),  or  a 
labor  organization  representing  any  alr- 
frelghtman or  alrfrelghtman  supervisors, 
concerning  the  organization  or  collective 
bargaining  activities  of  alrfrelghtmen  or  alr- 
frelghtman supervisors,  but  shall  not  Include 
any  person  designated  by  any  government  of- 
ficial or  body  to  so  act  or  any  person  duly 
licensed  to  practice  law  as  an  attorney  In  any 
Jurisdiction.  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "labor  organization"  shall  mean  and 
Include  any  labor  organization  to  which  sec- 


tion eleven  of  part  V  of  this  act  is  appll- 
cable. 

"12.  'Person'  shall  mean  not  only  a  natural 
person  bat  also  any  partnership.  Joint  ven- 
ture, association,  corporation  or  any  other 
legal  entity  but  shall  not  Include  the  United 
States,  any  State  or  territory  thereof  or  any 
department,  division,  beard,  commission  or 
authority  of  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  or 
any  officer  or  employee  thereof  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  bis  official  duties. 

"13.  "The  Port  of  New  York  district'  staan 
mean  the  district  created  by  article  n  of  the 
compact  dated  April  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred twenty-one,  between  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  authorized  by  chapter 
one  hundred  fifty-four  of  the  laws  of  New 
York  of  nineteen  hundred  twenty-one  and 
chapter  one  hundred  fifty-one  of  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  of  nineteen  hundred  twenty-one, 
and  any  amendments  thereto. 

"14.  'Court  of  the  United  States'  shall  mean 
all  courts  enumerated  In  section  four  hun- 
dred fifty-one  of  title  twenty-eight  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  courts-martial 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

"16.  "Witness'  shall  mean  any  person  whose 
testimony  Is  desired  in  einy  investigation.  In- 
terview or  other  proceeding  conducted  by  the 
commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  at 
this  act. 

"16.  'Compact'  shall  mean  this  con^Mct 
and  rules  and  regulations  lawfully  promul- 
gated thereunder  and  shall  also  include  any 
amendments  or  supplements  to  this  compact 
to  Implement  the  purposes  thereof  adopted 
by  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  either  the 
State  of  New  York  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
concvured  In  by  the  legislature  of  the  other. 
"ARTICLE  m 
"QsMxaai.  Powns  or  thb  Coicicisstoir 

"In  addition  to  the  powwa  and  duties  o( 
the  commission  elsewhere  conferred  in  parts 
I,  n,  m.  and  V  of  this  act,  the  commission 
shall  have  the  power: 

"1,  To  administer  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  compact; 

"a.  To  establish  such  divisions  and  depart- 
ments within  the  commission  as  the  com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  and  to  appoint 
such  officers,  agents  and  employees  as  It  may 
deem  necessary,  prescribe  their  powers,  duties 
and  qualifications  and  fix  their  compensa- 
tion fuid  retain  and  employ  counsel  and  pri- 
vate consultants  on  a  contract  basis  or  other- 
wise; 

"3.  To  make  and  enforce  suob  rules  and 
regtilatlons  as  the  commission  may  deem 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
compact  or  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or 
evasion  thereof  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
rules  and  regulations  (which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  licensed  by  the  com- 
mlMlon,  his  employer,  or  any  other  perxm 
wtthln  an  airport)  to  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum protection  of  air  freight,  such  as  cheek- 
ing and  custodial  accounting,  guarding,  stor- 
ing, fencing,  gatehouses,  access  to  air  freight, 
air  f^vlght  loss  reports,  and  any  other  re- 
quirements which  the  commission  In  Its  dis- 
cretion may  deem  to  be  necessary  and  ^- 
propriate  to  provide  such  maximum  protec- 
tion. The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  com- 
mlaslon  shall  be  effective  upon  pubtlcatloa 
In  the  manner  which  the  cnmrntmlon  shall 
prescribe  and  upon  filing  In  the  ofDoe  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  each  State.  A  oer- 
tilled  copy  of  any  such  rule*  and  regulations, 
attested  as  true  and  correct  by  the  commis- 
sion, shall  be  presumptive  evidence  at  the 
regular  making,  adoption,  approval  and  pub- 
lication thereof: 

"4.  To  have  for  Its  members  and  Its  prop- 
erly designated  officers,  agents  and  employees, 
full  and  free  access,  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  all  airports,  air  freight  terminals,  all 
aircraft  traveling  to  or  from  an  atrport  and 
all  trucks  or  other  motor  vehicles  or  equip- 
ment which  are  carrying  air  ^Ight  to  or 
from  any  atrport  or  air  freight  terminal  for 
the  purposes  of  conducting  InVactlgatlonii 
making  Inspections  or  enforcing  the  provl- 
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dons  of  this  compact;  and  no  person  shall 
obstruct  or  In  any  way  Interfere  with  any 
fucb  member,  officer,  employee  or  agent  In 
the  r"»'^'"g  of  such  Investigation  or  Inspec- 
tion or  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  compact  or  in  the  performance  of  any 
other  power  or  duty  under  this  compact; 

"6.  To  make  Investigations,  collect  and 
compile  information  concerning  airport 
practices  generally,  and  upon  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  compact; 

"6.  To  advise  and  consult  with  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  Industry  and  with  public 
officials  and  agencies  concerned  with  the 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  compact, 
upon  all  matters  which  the  commission  may 
deslie,  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  fonn 
and  substance  of  rules  and  regulations  and 
the  administration  of  the  compact  and  the 
expeditious  handling  and  efficient  movement 
of  air  freight  consistent  with  the  security 
of  such  air  freight; 

"7.  To  make  annual  and  other  reports  to 
the  governors  and  legislatures  of  both  States 
contaming  reconunendations  for  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  purpoees  of  this  ocMnpact; 

"8.  To  Issue  temporary  licenses  and  tem- 
porary permits  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  commission  may  prescribe; 

"9.  In  any  case  in  which  the  commission 
has  the  power  to  revoke  or  suspend  any 
license  or  permit  the  commission  shall  also 
have  the  power  to  Impose  as  an  alternative 
to  such  revocation  or  suspension,  a  penalty, 
which  the  licensee  or  permittee  may  elect  to 
pay  the  commission  In  lieu  of  the  revocation 
or  suspension.  The  maximum  penalty  shall 
be  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  separate 
offense.  The  commission  may,  for  good  catiae 
shown,  abate  all  or  part  of  such  penalty; 

"10.  To  determine  the  location,  size  and 
suitability  of  field  and  administrative  offices 
and  any  other  accommodations  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  performance  of  the 
commission's  duties  under  this  compact; 

"11.  To  acquire,  bold  and  dispose  of  real 
and  personal  property,  by  gift,  ptirchase, 
lease,  license  or  other  similar  manner,  for 
its  corporate  purpoees,  and  In  connection 
therewith  to  borrow  money; 

"13.  To  recover  possession  of  any  car  or 
other  mean  of  Identification  issued  by  the 
cocunisslon  as  evidence  of  a  license  or  per- 
mit In  the  event  that  the  holder  thereof  no 
longer  Is  a  licensee  or  permittee; 

"13.  To  require  any  license  or  permittee  to 
exhibit  upon  demand  the  license  or  permit 
Issued  to  him  by  the  commission  or  to  wear 
such  license  or  permit. 

"The  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission 
may  be  exercised  by  officers,  employees  and 
agents  designated  by  them,  except  the  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  such  additional  powers  and 
duties  as  may  hereafter  be  delegated  to  or 
imposed  upon  It  from  time  to  time  by  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  either  State  con- 
CTured  In  by  the  legislature  of  the  other. 
■ARTICIJE  IV 

"AlSFUIOHTMEN   AND  AlSFRXIGHTMAN 

Supssvisoas 

"1.  On  and  after  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  compact,  no  per- 
son shall  act  as  an  alrfrelghtman  or  an  alr- 
frelghtman supervisor  within  the  State  of 
New  York  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey  without 
having  first  obtained  from  the  commissions 
a  license  to  act  as  such  alrfrelghtman  or  air- 
-.ftelghtman  supervisor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
afi'd  no  person  shall  employ  another  person 
to  act  as  an  alrfrelghtman  or  alrfrelghtman 
•upervisor  who  Is  not  so  licensed. 

"3.  A  license  to  act  as  an  alrfrelghtman 
or  alrfrelghtman  supervisor  shall  be  Issued 
only  upon  the  written  application,  under 
oath,  of  the  person  proposing  to  employ  or 
engage  another  person  to  act  as  such  alr- 
frelghtman or  alrfrelghtman  supervisor, 
verified  by  the  prospective  licensee  as  to  the 
matters  concerning  him.  and  shall  set  forth 

I 


the  proq>ectlve  licensee's  full  name,  resi- 
dence address,  social  security  number,  and 
such  further  facts  and  evidence  as  may  be 
required  by  the  conunlsslon  to  determine  the 
Identity,  the  existence  of  a  criminal  record, 
if  any,  and  the  ellgibUlty  of  the  prospective 
licensee  for  a  license. 

"3.  The  commission  may  In  Its  discretion 
deny  the  application  for  such  license  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  a  prospective  licensee 
for  any  of  the  following  causes: 

■•(a)  Conviction  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  thereof, 
without  subsequent  pardon,  of  the  commis- 
sion of,  or  the  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit, treason,  murder,  mauslaughter,  coercion 
or  any  felony  or  high  misdemeanor  or  any 
of  the  following  misdemeanors  or  offenses 
(excluding,  however,  any  conviction  for  a 
misdemeanor  or  lesser  offense  arlsmg  out  of 
physical  misconduct  conunltted  during  the 
course  of  lawful  organizational  or  collective 
bargaining  activities  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion) :  Illegally  tislng,  carrying  or  possessing 
a  pistol  or  other  dangerous  weapon;  making, 
manufacturing,  or  possessing  burglar's  In- 
strvunents;  buying  or  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty; criminal  possession  of  stolen  property; 
unlawful  entry  of  a  buUdlng;  criminal  tres- 
pass; aiding  an  escape  from  prison;  and  un- 
lawfully possessing,  selling  or  distributing  a 
dangerous  drug: 

"(b)  Conviction  by  any  such  court,  after 
having  been  previously  convicted  by  any  such 
court  of  any  crime  or  of  the  offenses  herein- 
after set  forth,  of  a  misdemeanor  or  any  of 
the  following  offenses  (excluding,  however, 
any  conviction  for  a  misdemeanor  or  lesser 
offenses  arising  out  of  physical  misconduct 
committed  during  t*ie  course  of  lawful  orga- 
nizational or  collective  bargaining  actlvltes 
of  any  labor  organization) :  assault,  mall- 
clous  Injury  to  property,  criminal  mischief, 
maUclous  mUchlef,  criminal  tampering,  un- 
lawful use  or  taking  of  a  motor  vehicle,  cor- 
ruption of  employees,  promoting  gambling, 
possession  of  gambling  records  or  devices,  or 
possession  of  lottery  or  number  slips; 

"(c)  Fraud,  deceit  or  misrepresentation  m 
connection  with  any  application  or  petition 
submitted  to,  or  any  interview,  hearing  or 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  commission; 

"(d)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  the  commission  of  any  offense  thereunder; 
"(e)  Refusal  on  the  part  of  the  applicant, 
or  prospective  licensee,  to  answer  any  ma- 
terial question  or  produce  any  material  evi- 
dence In  connection  with  the  application; 

"(f)  As  to  an  alrfrelghtman,  his  presence 
at  the  airports  or  air  freight  terminals  Is 
found  by  the  commission  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  evidence  before  It  to  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  public  peace  or  safety; 

"(g)  As  to  an  alrfrelghtman  supervisor, 
failure  to  satisfy  the  commission  that  the 
prospective  licensee  possesses  good  character 
and  integrity; 

"(h)  Conviction  of  a  crime  or  other  cause 
which  would  permit  reprimand  of  such  pro- 
spective licensee  or  the  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  his  license  if  such  person  were  al- 
ready licensed. 

"4.  When  the  application  shall  have  been 
examined  and  such  further  Inquiry  and  In- 
vestigation made  as  the  commission  shall 
deem  proper  and  when  the  commission  shall 
be  satisfied  therefrom  that  the  prospective 
licensee  possesses  the  qualifications  and  re- 
quirements prescribed  in  this  article,  the 
commission  shall  Issue  and  deliver  to  the 
prospective  licensee  a  license  to  act  as  an  alr- 
frelghtman or  as  an  alrfrelghtman  super- 
visor, as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  inform 
the  applicant  of  Its  action. 

"B.  The  commission  shall  the  power  to 
reprimand  any  alrfrelghtman  or  airfreight- 
man  supervisor  licensed  under  this  article 
or  to  revoke  or  suspend  his  license  for  such 
period  as  the  commission  deems  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  for  any  of  the  following  causes: 
"(a)  Conviction  of  a  crime  or  other  cause 
which  would  permit  the  denial  of  a  license 
upon  original  application; 


"(b)  Fraud,  deceit  or  misrepresentation  In 
securmg  the  license,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
licensed  activity; 

"(c)  Transfer  or  surrender  of  possession 
to  any  person  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently of  any  card  or  other  means  of  Identi- 
fication Issued  by  the  commission  as  evidence 
of  a  license,  without  satisfactory  e]q>lana- 
tlon; 

"(d)  False  impersonation  of  another  per- 
son who  la  a  licensee  or  permittee  of  the 
commission  under  this  compact; 

"(e)  Wilful  commission  of,  or  wilful  at- 
ten^t  to  commit  at  an  airport  or  at  an  air 
freight  terminal  or  adjacent  highway  any  act 
of  physical  tojury  to  any  other  person  or  of 
wilful  damage  to  or  misappropriation  of  any 
other  person's  property,  unless  justified  at 
excused  by  law; 

"(f)  Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  Including  or  otherwise  aiding  or 
abetting  any  person  to  violate  the  terms  of 
this  act; 

"(g)  Addiction  to  the  use  of,  or  unlawful 
possession,  sale  or  distribution  of  a  danger- 
ous drug; 

"(b)  Paying,  giving,  causing  to  be  paid  or 
given  or  offering  to  pay  or  give  to  any  person 
any  vaUd  consideration  to  Induce  such  other 
person  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  act 
or  to  induce  any  public  officer,  agent  or 
en^>loyee  to  faU  to  perfoim  his  duty  under 
this  act; 

"(1)  Consorting  with  known  criminals  for 
unlawful  purposes; 

"(J)  Receipt  or  solicitation  of  anything 
of  vsJue  from  any  person  other  than  the 
licensee's  or  permittee's  employer  as  con- 
sideration for  the  selection  or  retention  for 
employment  of  any  person  who  is  a  licensee 
or  permittee  of  the  commission  under  this 
compact; 

"(k)  Coercion  of  any  person  who  Is  a  li- 
censee or  permittee  of  the  commission  under 
this  compact  by  threat  of  discrimination  or 
violence  or  economic  reprisal  to  make  pur- 
chases from  or  to  utilize  the  services  of  any 
pcnon; 

"(1)  Lending  any  money  to  or  borrowing 
any  money  from  any  person  who  is  a  li- 
censee or  permittee  of  the  commission  im- 
der  this  compact  for  which  there  Is  a  charge 
of  interest  or  other  consideration  which  is 
usurious; 

"(m)  Conviction  of  any  criminal  offense 
In  relation  to  gambling,  bookmaklng,  pool 
selling,  lotteries  or  similar  crinMs  or  offenses 
If  the  crime  or  offense  was  committed  at 
an  airport  or  air  freight  terminal  or  within 
five  hundred  feet  thereof; 

"(n)  Refusal  to  answer  any  material  ques- 
tion or  produce  any  material  evidence  law- 
fully required  to  be  ansvrored  or  produced  at 
any  investigation,  interview  or  other  pro- 
ceeding conducted  by  the  commission  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or,  If  such 
refusal  Is  accompanied  by  a  valid  plea  of 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  refusal 
to  obey  an  order  to  answer  such  queston  or 
produce  such  evidence  made  by  the  com- 
mission pursuant  to  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission under  this  act  to  grant  Immunity 
from  prosecution; 

"(o  Refusal  to  exhibit  his  license  or  permit 
up  <n  tiie  demand  of  any  officer,  agent  or 
employee  of  the  commission  or  failure  to 
wear  such  license  <m-  permit  when  required; 
"6.  A  license  granted  pursuant  to  thte  arti- 
cle shall  expire  on  the  expiration  date  ( which 
shall  be  at  least  one  year  from  the  date  of 
Its  Issuance)  set  forth  by  the  commission  on 
the  card  or  other  means  of  identification 
Issued  by  the  commission  as  evidence  of  a 
license  or  upon  the  termination  of  employ- 
ment with  the  employer  who  applied  for  the 
license.  Upon  expiration  thereof,  a  license 
may  be  renewed  by  the  commission  upon  ful- 
filling the  sam?  requirements  as  are  set  forth 
In  this  article  for  an  original  application. 
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"AKTICLE  V 
"AiH     Freight     Terminal     Opbxatoss,     Aa 
Freight  Truck  Carriers,  and  AnntKiGHT- 
MAN  Labor  Relations  Ck)Nsui.TAi7TS 

"1.  On  cmd  after  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  compact,  no  per- 
son, except  an  air  carrier,  shall  act  as  an  air 
freight  terminal  operator  or  as  an  air  freight 
trupk  carrier  or  as  an  alrfrelghtman  labor 
relations  consultant  within  the  State  of  New 
York  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey  without  hav- 
ing first  obtained  a  license  from  the  conunls- 
slon  to  act  as  an  air  freight  terminal  operator 
or  as  an  air  freight  truck  carrier  or  as  an 
alrfrelghtman  labor  relations  consultant,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  no  person  shall  em- 
ploy or  engage  another  person  to  perform 
services  as  an  eor  freight  terminal  operator 
or  as  an  air  freight  truck  carrier  or  as  an 
alrfrelghtman  labor  relations  consultant  who 
Is  not  so  licensed. 

"2.  Any  person  Intending  to  act  as  an  air 
freight  terminal  operator  or  as  an  air  freight 
truck  carrier  or  as  an  alrfrelghtman  labor 
relations  consultant  within  the  State  of  New 
York  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey-shaU  nie  In 
the  offiC3  of  the  commission  a  written  appli- 
cation for  a  license  to  engage  In  such  occu- 
pation duly  signed  and  verified  as  follows: 
"(a)  If  the  applicant  is  a  natural  person, 
the  application  shall  be  signed  and  verified 
by  such  person  and  if  the  applicant  is  a  part- 
nership, the  application  shall  be  signed  and 
verified  by  each  natural  person  composing  or 
intending  to  compose  such  partnership.  The 
application  shall  state  the  fvill  name.  age. 
residence,  business  address  (if  any),  present 
and  previous  occupations  of  each  natural 
person  so  signing  the  same,  and  any  other 
facts  and  evidence  as  may  be  required  by  the 
commission  to  ascertain  the  character,  in- 
tegrity. Identity  and  criminal  record,  if  any. 
of  each  natural  person  so  signing  such  appli- 
cation. 

"fh)  If  the  applicant  is  a  corporation,  the 
application  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by 
the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer 
thereof,  and  shall  specify  the  name  of  the 
corporation,  the  date  and  place  of  Us  incor- 
poration, the  location  of  Its  principal  place 
of  business,  the  names  and  addresses  of,  and 
the  amount  of  the  stock  held  by  stockholders 
owning  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  any  of  the 
stock  thereof,  and  of  all  the  officers  (includ- 
ing all  members  of  the  board  of  directors). 
The  requirements  of  subdivision  (a)  of  this 
section  as  to  a  natural  person  who  Is  mem- 
ber of  a  partnership,  and  such  requirements 
as  may  be  specified  In  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  commission,  shall  apply 
to  each  such  officer  or  stockholder  and  their 
successors  in  office  or  interest  as  the  case 
may  be. 

■"In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation  or 
removal  of  any  officer,  and  In  the  event  of 
any  change  In  the  list  of  stockholders  who 
shall  own  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  the  stock 
of  the  corporation,  the  secretary  of  such  cor- 
poration shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  the 
fact  In  writing  to  the  commission,  certified 
by  said  secretary. 
"3.  No  such  license  shall  be  granted 
"(a)  If  any  person  whose  signature  or 
name  appears  in  the  application  is  not  the 
real  party  in  Interest  required  by  section 
two  of  this  article  to  sign  or  to  be  Identified 
in  the  application  or  if  the  person  so  signing 
or  named  in  the  application  is  an  undisclosed 
agent  or  trustee  for  any  such  real  party  in 
Interest  or  if  any  such  real  party  in  interest 
does  not  sign  the  application; 

"(b)  Unless  the  commission  shall  be  satis- 
fled  that  the  applicant  and  all  members, 
officers  and  stockholders  required  by  section 
two  of  this  article  to  sign  or  be  identified  in 
the  application  for  license  possess  good  char- 
acter and  Integrity; 

"(c)  If  the  applicant  or  any  member,  offi- 
cer or  Btoekbolder  required  by  section  two 
of  this  article  to  sign  or  be  identified  in  the 
application  for  license  has,   without  subse- 


quent pardon,  been  convicted  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  territory 
thereof  of  the  commission  of,  or  the  attempt 
or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  crime  or  offense 
described  in  subdivision  (a)  of  section  three 
of  article  IV  of  this  compact.  Any  applicant 
ineligible  for  a  license  by  reason  of  any  such 
conviction  may  submit  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  commission  that  the  person  whose 
conviction  was  the  basis  of  ineligibility  has 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  Ave  years,  meas- 
ured as  hereinafter  provided  and  up  to  the 
time  of  application,  so  conducted  himself  as 
to  warrant  the  grant  of  such  license,  in  which 
event  the  commission  may,  in  its  discretion 
Issue  an  order  removing  such  ineligibility. 
The  aforesaid  period  of  five  years  shall  be 
measured  either  from  the  date  of  pajrment 
of  any  fine  imposed  upon  such  person  or  the 
suspension  of  sentence  or  from  the  date  of 
his  unrevoked  release  from  custody  by  parole, 
commutation  or  termination  of  his  sentence. 
Such  petition  may  be  made  to  the  commis- 
sion before  or  after  the  hearing  on  the 
application; 

"(d)  If,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact,  the  applicant  has  paid,  given, 
caused  to  have  been  paid  or  given  or  offered 
to  pay  or  give  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  other  person  employing  or  engaging  him 
in  his  licensed  activity  any  valuable  consid- 
eration for  an  improper  or  unlawful  purpose 
or  to  Induce  such  officer  or  employee  to  pro- 
cure the  employment  of  the  applicant  in  his 

licensed  activity  by  such  other  person:  "•— .  ~  ~i  ii«j«rv 

"(e)  If,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  <5f  ^^P^,  ^^^^  '™°^ 
this  compact,  the  applicant  has  paid,  given,  '>**"''nK  »  permit 
caused  to  have  been  paid,  or  given  or  of- 
fered to  pay  or  give  to  any  officer  or  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization  any  valuable 
consideration  for  an  improper  or  unlawful 
purpose  or  to  Induce  such  officer  or  repre- 
sentative to  subordinate  the  interest  of  such 
labor  organization  or  its  members  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  such  labor  or- 
ganization to  the  interests  of  the  applicant 
or  any  other  person; 

"(f)  If.  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact,  the  applicant  has  paid,  given, 
caused  to  have  been  paid  or  given  or  offered 
to  pay  or  give  to  any  agent  or  any  other  per- 
son any  valuable  consideration  for  an  Im- 
proper or  unlawful  purpose  or,  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  such  other  person, 
to  Induce  such  agent  to  procure  the  employ- 
ment of  the  applicant  in  his  licensed  activity 
by  such  other  person. 

"4.  When  the  application  shall  have  been 
examined  and  such  further  Inquiry  and  In- 
vestigation made  as  the  commission  shall 
deem  prt^>er  and  when  the  commission  shall 
be  satisfied  therefrom  that  the  applicant 
possesses  the  quallflcatlona  and  requirements 
prescribed  in  this  article,  the  commission 
shall  Issue  and  deliver  a  license  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

"6.  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  reprimand  any  person  licensed  under  this 
article  or  to  revoke  or  suspend  his  license 
for  such  period  as  the  commission  deems  in 
the  public  interest  for  any  of  the  following 
causes  on  the  part  of  the  licensee  or  any 
person  required  by  section  two  of  this  arti- 
cle to  sign  or  be  identified  in  an  original  ap- 
plication for  a  license: 

"(a)  Any  cause  set  forth  in  section  6  of 
article  IV  of  this  compact; 

"(b)  FaUure  by  the  licensee  to  malntein  a 
complete  set  of  books  and  records  containing 
a  true  and  accurate  account  of  the  licensee's 
receipts  and  disbursements  arising  out  of  bis 
licensed  activltlee; 

"(c)  FaUure  to  keep  said  books  and  records 
available  during  business  hours  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  commission  and  Its  duly  desig- 
nated representatives  until  the  expiration  of 
the  fifth  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  dtiring  which  occurred  the  transac- 
tions recorded  therein; 

"(d)  Failure  to  pay  any  assessment  or  fee 
payable  to  the  com  mission  \inder  this  com- 
pact when  due. 


"6.  A  license  granted  pursuant  to  this 
article  shall  expire  on  the  expiration  date 
(which  shall  be  at  least  one  year  from  the 
date  of  Its  issuance)  set  forth  by  the  com- 
mission on  the  card  or  other  means  of  iden- 
tification issued  by  the  commission  as  evi- 
dence of  a  license.  Upon  expiration  thereof, 
a  license  may  be  renewed  by  the  c<Mnmlsslon 
upon  fulfilling  the  same  requirements  as  are 
set  forth  in  this  article  for  an  original 
appUcatlcxi. 

"ARTICLE  VI 
"An  Freight  SECxnttTT  Area 
"1.  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
compact,  the  commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  designate  any  area  located  within  an 
airport  as  an  air  freight  security  area.  No 
person  who  Is  not  licensed  by  the  commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  compact  shall  have 
Ingress  to  an  air  freight  security  area  unless 
Issued  a  permit  by  the  commission. 

"3.  Any  person  who  is  not  licensed  by  the 
commission  pursuant  to  this  compact  and 
who  desires  upon  any  occasion  ingress  to  an 
air  freight  security  area  shall  apply  at  the 
entrance  to  such  area  for  a  permit  for  In- 
gress for  that  particular  occasion.  In  order 
to  secure  a  permit,  a  prospective  permittee 
must  show  identification  establishing  his 
name  and  address  and  he  may  be  required 
by  the  commission  to  sign  a  consent  to  the 
surreixler  of  his  permit  upon  egress  from 
such  area  and,  if  he  Is  driving  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, to  an  lnsi>ectlon  of  I.is  mctor  vehicle 
egress  from  such  area.  Any  person 
desiring  a  permit  to  enter  an  air  freight 
seciirlty  area  may  be  denied  such  permit  by 
the  commission  in  Its  dUcretlon  if  the  com- 
mission determines  that  the  presence  of 
such  person  in  such  area  would  constitute 
a  danger  to  the  public  peace  or  safety. 

"3.  Any  person  whose  business,  employment 
or  occupation  requires  him  to  have  ingress 
upon  a  regular  basis  to  an  air  freight  se- 
curity area  shall  be  required,  in  order  to 
obtain  ingress  to  such  area,  to  apply  to  the 
commission  for  a  permit  for  a  fixed  period 
of  duration  to  be  determined  by  the  commU- 
slon.  Such  applicant  for  a  permit  of  a  fixed 
period  of  duration  shall  fulfill  the  same  re- 
quirements as  the  prospective  licensee  for 
an  airfreightman's  license.  The  commission 
may  In  the  exercise  of  lu  discretion  suspend 
or  revoke  such  permit  of  a  fixed  period  of 
duration  for  the  same  causes  which  would 
permit  the  oommlseion  to  revoke  the  license 
of  an  alrfrelghtman. 

"4.  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  inspect  any  truck  or  any  other  motor  ve- 
hicle within  an  air  freight  security  area. 

"8.  The  provUlons  of  this  article  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  person  who  U  a  mem- 
ber of  the  flight  crew  or  flight  personnel  of 
an  aircraft  which  is  operated  by  an  air  car- 
rier and  which  is  located  within  an  air 
freight  security  area  upon  a  showing  of  such 
identification  as  may  be  required  by  the 
commission. 

"ARTICLE  vn 
"Hearings,  DrrERMiNATioNB  and  Rxvirw 
"1.  The  commission  shall  not  deny  any  ap- 
plication for  a  license  or  permit  without  giv- 
ing the  applicant  or  proq>ectlve  licensee  or 
permittee  reasonable  prior  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard. 

"2.  Any  application  for  a  license  or  permit. 
and  any  license  or  permit  Issued,  may  be  de- 
nied, revoked,  or  suspended,  as  the  case  may 
be.  only  In  the  manner  prescribed  in  this 
article. 

"3.  The  commission  may  on  its  own  Initia- 
tive or  on  complaint  of  any  person,  including 
any  public  official  or  agency,  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  revoke  or  suspend  any  license  or 
permit  after  a  hearing  at  which  the  licensee 
or  permittee  and  any  person  making  such 
complaint  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard:  Provided.  That  any  order  of  the 
commission  revoking  or  suspending  any  li- 
cense or  permit  shall  not  become  effective 
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until  fifteen  days  subsequent  to  the  serving 
of  notice  thereof  upon  the  licensee  or  per- 
mittee unless  In  the  opinion  ol  the  commis- 
sion the  continuance  of  the  license  or  per- 
mit for  such  period  would  be  inimical  to  the 
public  peace  or  safety.  Such  hearings  shall 
be  held  In  such  manner  and  upon  such  no- 
tice as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
commission,  but  such  notice  shall  be  of  not 
less  than  ten  days  and  shall  state  the  nature 
of  the  complaint. 

"4.  Pending  the  determination  of  such 
bearing  pursuant  to  section  three  the  com- 
mission may  temporarily  suspend  a  license 
or  permit  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion the  continuance  of  the  license  or  permit 
for  such  period  is  inimical  to  the  public 
peace  or  safety. 

"5.  The  commission,  or  such  member,  offi- 
cer, employee  or  agent  of  the  coLnmlsslon  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  commission  for 
such  purpose,  shall  have  the  power  to  issue 
subpoenas  throughout  both  States  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  giving 
of  testimony  or  production  of  other  evidence 
and  to  administer  oaths  in  connection  with 
any  such  hearing.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commission  or  of  any  such  member,  officer, 
employee  or  agent  of  the  commission  des- 
ignated by  the  commission  for  such  purpose 
to  lasue  subpoenas  at  the  request  of  and 
upon  behalf  of  the  licensee,  permittee  or  ap- 
plicant. The  commission  or  such  person  con- 
ducting the  hearing  shall  not  be  bound  by 
common  law  or  statutory  rules  of  evidence 
or  by  technical  or  formal  rules  cw  procedure 
in  the  conduct  of  such  hearing. 

"6.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  commission  shall  take  such  action  upon 
such  findings  and  determinations  as  it  deems 
proper  and  shall  execute  an  order  carrying 
such  findings  into  effect.  The  action  In  the 
case  of  an  application  for  a  license  or  permit 
shaU  be  the  granting  or  denial  thereof.  The 
action  in  the  case  of  a  licensee  or  permittee 
shall  be  revocation  of  the  license  or  permit 
or  suspension  thereof  for  a  fixed  period  or 
reprimand  or  a  dismissal  of  the  charges. 

"7.  The  action  of  the  commission  in  deny- 
ing any  application  for  a  license  or  permit 
or  In  suspending  or  revoking  such  license 
or  permit  or  in  reprimanding  a  licensee  or 
permittee  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
by  a  proceeding  Instituted  in  either  State  at 
the  insUnoe  of  the  applicant,  licensee  or 
permittee  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  law 
of  such  State  for  review  of  the  final  decl- 
Bton  or  action  of  administrative  agencies  of 
such  State,  provided,  however.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  the 
court  shaU  have  power  to  sUy  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days  an  order  of  the  commis- 
Bon  suspending  or  revoking  a  license  or 
permit. 

"8.  At  hearings  conducted  by  the  oomniis- 
•lon  pursuant  to  thU  article,  applicants,  pros- 
pective licensees  and  permittees,  licensees 
and  permittees  shall  have  the  right  to  be  ac- 
oompanled  and  represented  by  counsel. 

"9.  After  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  but 
prior  to  the  making  of  an  order  by  the  oom- 
mmon.  a  hearing  nxay,  upon  petlUon  and 
m  the  discretion  of  the  hearing  officer  be 
»c^ned  for  the  presenUtion  of  additional 
evidence.  Such  petition  to  reopen  the  hear- 
ing ehaU  state  in  detau  the  natm»  of  the 
•dditional  evidence,  together  with  the  rea- 
•ons  for  the  failure  to  submit  such  evidence 
^r  to  the  oonclusion  of  the  hearing.  The 
commission  may  upon  Its  own  motion  and 

»e  presentation  of  additional  evidence.  Upon 

2««n^rton^   rehearing   may  be  granted   in 

B-«»S!^°°  °'  ^^^  commlsrton.  Such  a 
PWttoo  for  rehearing  shall  stete  in  detaU 
«•  grounds  upon  which  the  petition  Is  based 
™  "haU  aepMfctely  set  forth  each  error  of 
»»  and  fact  aUeged  to  have  been  made  by 
™r«w»mtoBlon  in  its  determlnaUon.  to- 
VT**' J^*^  the  facts  and  ar^umente  In  sup- 
''**  tt»«»of.  Such  pettUon  shaU  be  filed 


with  the  commission  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  service  of  such  order  unless  the 
commission  for  good  cause  shown  shall 
otherwise  direct.  The  commission  may  upon 
its  own  motion  grant  a  rehearing  after  the 
making  of  an  order. 

"ARTICLE  Vni 
"Expenses  or  Aomuostration 
"1.  In  addition  to  the  budget  of  its  ex- 
penses under  the  waterfront  commission 
compact,  the  commission  shall  annually 
adopt  a  budget  of  its  expenses  under  this 
compact  for  each  year.  The  annual  budget 
shall  be  submited  to  the  governors  of  the  two 
States  and  shall  take  effect  as  submitted  pro- 
vided that  either  governor  may  within  thirty 
days  dl.sapprove  or  reduce  any  item  or  items, 
and  the  budget  shall  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. 

"2.  After  taking  into  account  such  fimds  as 
may  be  available  to  It  from  reserves  in  excess 
of  ten  percent  of  such  budget  under  this 
compact,  federal  grants,  or  otherwise,  the 
balance  under  this  compact,  federal  grants, 
or  otherwise,  the  balance  of  the  commission's 
budgeted  expenses  shall  be  obtained  by  fees 
payable  under  this  article  and  by  assess- 
ments upon  employers  of  persons  licensed 
under  this  compact  as  provided  in  this  arti- 
cle. 

"3.  With  respect  to  airfrelghtmen  and  alr- 
frelghtman supervisors  who  are  employed  by 
an  air  freight  truck  carrier  regularly  to  move 
freight  to  or  from  an  airport,  the  employers 
shall  pay  to  the  commission  for  each  such 
alrfrelghtman  and  alrfrelghtman  supervisor 
a  license  fee  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mission, not  In  excess  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  year,  commencing  with  the  first 
day  of  April.  The  employer  of  every  person 
who  is  issued  a  permit  of  fixed  duration  by 
the  commission  for  ingress  to  an  air  freight 
security  area,  or  the  permittee  himself  if  he 
is  self-employed,  shall  pay  to  the  commis- 
sion a  fee  to  be  determined  by  the  commis- 
sion, not  in  excess  of  seventy-five  dollars 
for  each  year,  commencing  with  the  first 
day  of  AprU.  The  commission  shall  reduce 
the  maximum  fees  payable  under  this  section 
proportionately  with  any  reduction  in  the 
maximum  assessment  rate  of  two  per  cent 
provided  for  by  this  article. 

"4.  Every  employer  of  airfrelghtmen  and 
alrfrelghtman  supervisors  licensed  by  the 
commission,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  three  of  this  article,  shall  pay  to  the 
commission  an  assessment  computed  upon 
the  gross  payroll  payments  made  by  swdi 
employer  to  airfrelghtmen  and  airfreight- 
man  supervisors  for  work  performed  as  such, 
at  a  rate,  not  in  excess  of  two  per  cent,  com- 
puted by  the  commission,  in  the  following 
manner :  the  commission  shall  annually  esti- 
mate the  fees  payable  under  this  article  and 
the  gross  payroll  payments  to  be  made  by 
employers  subject  to  assessment  and  shall 
compute  the  fees  and  a  rate  of  assessment 
which  will  yield  revenues  sufficient  to  finance 
the  balance  of  the  commission's  budget  for 
each  year  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this 
article.  The  commission  may  hold  in  reserve 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  its 
total  budgeted  eiq>ense8  for  the  year,  which 
reserve  shall  not  be  included  as  part  of  the 
budget.  Such  reserve  shall  be  held  for  the 
stabilization  of  annual  assessments,  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  deficlU  and  for  the  repay- 
ment of  any  advances  made  by  the  two 
States. 

"5.  The  amount  required  to  balance  the 
commission's  budget  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated yield  of  the  maximum  fees  and  assess- 
ment, shall  be  certified  by  the  commission, 
with  the  approval  of  the  respective  governors, 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  two  States,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  totals  of  the  assess- 
ments and  fees  paid  to  the  commission  by 
persons  In  each  of  the  two  States.  The  legis- 
latures shall  annually  appropriate  to  the 
commission  the  ataMtmta  so  certified. 

"0.  The  assessments  and  fees  hereunder 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  charge  for  t&e 


issuance  of  licenses  or  permits  by  the  com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  compact. 

'"!.  In  addition  to  any  other  sanction  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  commission  may  revoke 
or  suspend  any  license  or  fiermit  held  by  any 
employer  under  this  compact  and/or  the 
license  or  permit  held  under  this  compact 
by  any  employees  of  such  employer,  or  the 
permit  held  under  this  compact  by  any  em- 
ployees of  such  employer,  or  the  permit  held 
under  thU  compact  by  any  permittee  who 
is  self-employed,  and  in  addition  the  com- 
mission may  deny  ingress  to  such  em- 
ployers, employees  or  permittees  to  air  freight 
security  areas,  for  nonpayment  of  assessment 
or  fee  when  due.  , 

"8.  Every  person  subject  to  the  payment  of 
any  assessment  under  this  compact  shall  file 
on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  the  first 
month  of  each  calendar  quarter-year  a  sepa- 
rate retiun,  together  with  the  payment  of  the 
assessment  due.  for  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter-year  during  which  any  payroll  pay- 
ments were  made  to  licensed  persons  for 
whom  assessments  are  payable  for  work  per- 
formed as  such.  Returns  covering  the  amount 
of  assessment  payable  shall  be  filed  with  the 
commission  on  forms  to  be  furnished  for 
such  purpose  and  shall  contain  such  data, 
information  or  matter  as  the  commission 
may  require  to  be  Included  therein.  The 
commission  may  grant  a  reasonable  exten- 
sion of  time  for  filing  returns,  or  for  pay- 
ment of  assessment,  whenever  good  cause 
exists.  Every  retiuTi  shall  have  annexed  there- 
to a  certification  to  the  effect  that  the  state- 
ments  contained   therein   are   true. 

"9.  Every  person  subject  to  the  payment 
of  assessment  hereunder  shall  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  his  employment  of  licensed 
persons  for  whom  assessments  are  payable, 
which  shall  show  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion paid  and  such  other  information  as 
the  commission  may  require.  Such  records 
shall  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  three  years 
and  be  open  for  inspection  at  reasonable 
times.  The  commission  may  consent  to  the 
destruction  of  any  such  records  at  any  time 
after  said  period  or  may  require  that  they 
be  kept  longer  but  not  in  excess  of  six  years. 
"10.  (a)  The  commission  shall  audit  and 
determine  the  amount  of  assessment  due 
from  the  return  filed  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  is  available  to  it.  Whenever  a  de- 
ficiency In  payment  of  the  assessment  Is  de- 
termined the  commission  shall  give  notice  of 
any  such  determination  to  the  person  liable 
therefor.  Such  determination  shall  flnally  and 
conclusively  fix  the  amount  due,  vuiless  the 
person  against  whom  it  Is  assessed  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  giving  of  noUoe 
of  such  determination,  apply  in  writing  to 
the  commission  for  a  hearing,  or  tinless  the 
commission  on  Its  own  motion  shall  reduce 
the  same.  After  such  hearing,  the  commission 
shall  give  notice  of  its  decision  to  the  per- 
son liable  therefor.  A  determination  of  the 
commission  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review,  if  application  for  such 
review  is  made  within  thirty  days  after  the 
giving  of  notice  of  such  decision.  Any  de- 
termination under  this  article  shall  be  made 
within  flve  years  from  the  time  the  return 
was  flled  and  if  no  return  was  filed  such  de- 
termination may  be  made  at  any  time. 

"(b)  Any  notice  authorized  or  required  un- 
der this  article  may  be  given  by  m^ui^j  the 
same  to  the  person  for  whom  it  Is  Intended 
at  the  last  address  given  by  him  to  the  com- 
mission, or  in  the  last  return  filed  by  him 
with  the  commission  under  this  article,  or  If 
no  return  has  been  filed  then  to  such  address 
as  may  be  obtainable.  The  maUtng  of  such 
notice  shall  be  presimaptive  evidence  of  the 
receipt  of  same  by  the  person  to  whom  ad. 
dressed.  Any  period  of  time,  which  Is  deter- 
mined according  to  the  proTlaton  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  giving  of  notice  shall  commence 
to  run  from  the  date  of  maUing  of  such  no- 
tice. , 
"11.  Every  person  required  to  pay  a  fee  Xor 
a  license  or  a  permit  under  thU  article  ■t»»ii 
pay  the  same,  upon  fUing  of  the  application 
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with  the  commission  for  such  license  or  per- 
mit. The  fee  for  such  license  or  permit  shall 
be  prorated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
same  is  payable  as  of  the  date  the  applica- 
tion for  such  license  or  permit  Is  filed  with 
the  commission.  The  commission  shall  pro- 
rate and  make  a  refund  of  such  fee  for  the 
period  between  the  date  of  application  and 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  such  license  or 
permit.  Upon  surrender  of  such  license  or 
permit  or  upon  the  revocation  of  any  such  li- 
cense or  permit  Issued  to  an  employee  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  com- 
mission shall  make  a  refund  prorated  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  year,  less  ten  per 
cent  of  such  refund.  In  the  event  of  denial  of 
any  application  for  a  license  or  permit,  the 
conunlsslon  shall  refund  the  fee  paid  upon 
application,  less  ten  per  cent  of  suah  refund. 

"12.  Whenever  any  person  shall  fall  to  pay, 
within  the  lime  limited  herein,  anf  assess- 
ment or  fee  which  he  is  required  to  pay  to 
the  commlslm  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  the  commission  may  enforce  payment 
of  such  assessment  or  fee  by  civil  action  for 
the  amount  of  such  assessment  or  fee  with 
Interest  and  penalties. 

\The  employment  by  a  nonresident  of  a 
lic«^e<i  person  or  permittee  for  whom  assess- 
mems  ocjees  are  payable  In  either  State  or 
the  deatgnation  by  a  nonresident  of  a  licensed 
personof  permittee  to  perform  work  In  such 
State  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  an  ap- 
pol  itment  by  such  nonresident  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  such  State  to  be  his  true 
and  lawful  attorney  upon  whom  may  be  ser- 
ved the  process  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
against  him  growing  out  of  any  liability 
for  assessments  or  fees,  penalties  or  interest, 
and  a  conse-^t  that  any  such  process  against 
him  which  is  so  served  shall  be  of  the  same 
legal  force  and  validity  as  If  servedx)n  him 
personally  within  such  State  and  wlxhln  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  from 
which  the  process  Iss^ies.  Service  of  process 
within  either  State  shall  be  made  by  either 
(1)  personally  delivering  to  and  leaving  with 
the  secretary  of  state  or  a  deputy  secretary 
of  state  of  such  State  duplicate  copies  there- 
of at  the  office  of  the  department  of  state  in 
the  capital  city  of  such  State,  In  which  event 
such  secretary  of  state  shall  forthwith  send 
by  registered  mall  one  of  such  copies  to  the 
person  at  the  last  address  designated  by  him 
to  the  commission  for  any  purpose  under 
this  article  or  In  the  last  return  filed  by  hUn 
under  this  article  with  the  commission  or  as 
shown  on  the  records  of  the  commission,  or 
If  no  return  has  been  filed,  at  his  last  known 
office  address  within  or  without  such  State, 
or  (2)  personally  delivering  to  and  leaving 
with  the  Secretary  of  state  or  a  deputy  secre- 
tary of  state  of  such  State  a  copy  thereof  at 
the  office  of  the  department  of  state  in  the 
capital  city  of  such  State  and  by  delivering 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  person,  personally  with- 
out such  State.  Proof  of  such  personal  serv- 
ice without  such  State  shall  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  In  which  the  process  is 
pending  within  thirty  days  after  such  service 
and  such  service  shall  be  complete  ten  days 
after  proof  thereof  Is  filed. 

"14.  Whenever  the  commission  shall  de- 
termine that  any  monies  received  as  assess- 
ments or  fees  were  paid  in  error,  It  may  cause 
the  same  to  be  refunded,  provided  an  appli- 
cation therefor  Is  filed  with  the  commission 
within  two  years  from  the  time  erroneous 
payment  was  made. 

"15.  In  addition  to  any  other  powers  au- 
thorized hereunder,  the  commission  shall 
have  power  to  make  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  thla 
article. 

"18.  When  any  person  shall  wilfully  fail  to 
pay  any  assessment  or  fee  due  hereunder  he 
shall  be  assessed  Interest  at  a  rate  of  on«  per 
cent  per  month  on  the  amount  due  and  un- 
paid and  penalties  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  due  for  each  thirty  days  or  part 
thereof  that  the  assessment  remains  unpaid. 
"Hm  commtaslon  may.  for  good  couae  shown. 
alMte  all  or  part  of  such  penalty. 


"17.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  furnish 
false  or  fraudulent  Information  or  shall  wil- 
fully fall  to  furnish  psrtlnent  Information 
as  required  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
any  assessment  or  fee  due,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  Impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"18.  All  funds  of  the  commission  shall  be 
deposited  with  such  responsible  banks  or 
trust  companies  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  commission.  The  commission  may  require 
that  all  such  deposits  be  secured  by  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States 
of  New  York  or  New  Jers;y  cf  a  market  value 
eqiuti  at  all  times  to  the  amount  of  the 
deposits,  and  all  banks  and  trust  companies 
are  authorized  to  give  such  security  for  such 
deposits.  The  monies  so  deposited  shall  be 
withdrawn  only  by  check  signed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  or  by  such  other  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  commission  as  It  may 
from  time  to  time  designate. 

"19.  The  accounts,  books  and  records  of 
the  commission.  Including  Its  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, contracts,  leases,  lavestments 
and  any  other  matters  relating  to  Its  finan- 
cial standing  shall  be  examined  and  audited 
annually  by  independent  auditors  to  be  re- 
tained for  such  purposj  by  the  commission. 

"20.  The  commission  shall  reimburse  each 
state  for  any  funds  advanced  to  the  com- 
mission exclusive  of  stuns  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  five  of  this  article. 
■  ARTICLE  IX 

"General     Violations;      PaosscirnoNs:- 
Pkkalties 

"1.  The  failure  of  any  witness,  when  duly 
subpoenaed  to  attend,  to  give  testimony 
or  produce  other  evidence  ta  any  investiga- 
tion. Interview  or  other  proceeding  conduct- 
ed by  the  commission  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  shall  be  punishable  by 
the  superior  court  In  New  Jersey  and  the 
supreme  court  in  New  York  In  the  same 
manner  as  said  failure  Is  punishable  by  such 
court  m  a  case  therein  pending. 

"2.  Any  person  who.  having  been  duly 
sworn  or  affirmed  as  a  witness  In  any  In- 
vestigation, Interview  or  other  proceeding 
conducted  by  the  commission  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  wilfully  give 
false  testimony  shrll  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

"3.  Any  person  who  Interferes  with  or 
Impedes  the  orderly  licensing  of  or  orderly 
granting  of  any  permits  to  any  other  person 
pursuant  to  this  compact,  or  who  attempts, 
conspires,  or  threatens  so  to  do,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both. 

"4.  Any  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly 
Inflicts  or  threatens  to  Inflict  any  Injury, 
damage,  harm  or  loss  or  In  any  other  manner 
practices  Intimidation  upon  or  against  any 
person  In  order  to  Induce  or  compel  such 
person  or  any  other  person  to  refrain  from 
obtaining  a  license  or  permit  pursuant  to  this 
compact  shall  be  gunty  of  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  bo^. 

"S.  Any  person  who.  without  Justification 
or  excuse  in  law.  directly  or  Indirectly,  inti- 
midates or  Inflicts  any  Injury,  damage,  harm, 
loss  or  economic  reprisal  upon  any  person 
Who  holds  a  license  or  permit  Issued  by  the 
commission  pursuant  to  this  compact,  or  any 
other  person,  or  attempts,  conspires  or  threat- 
ens so  to  do.  In  order  to  interfere  with.  Im- 
pede or  Influence  such  licenses  or  permittee 
m  the  performance  or  discharge  of  his  duties 
or  obligations  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  or  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  one  year  or  botb. 

"«.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  compact,  for  which  no 


other  penalty  Is  prescribed,  shall  be  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  line  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

"7.  In  any  prosecution  under  this  compact. 
It  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  only  a  single 
act  (or  a  single  holdmg  out  or  attempt)  pro- 
hibited by  law  without  having  to  prove  a 
general  course  of  conduct.  In  order  to  prove 
a  violation, 

"ARTICLE  X 
"Amendments;   Constxtjction;   Shoxt  Tnu 

"1.  Amendments  and  supplements  to  this 
compact  to  implement  the  purposes  thereof 
may  be  adopted  by  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  either  State  concurred  In  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  other. 

"2.  If  any  part  or  provision  of  this  com- 
pact or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  be  adjudged  Invalid  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  such  Judg- 
ment shall  be  confined  In  Its  operation  to  the 
part,  provision  or  application  directly  In- 
volved In  the  controversy  In  which  such  Judg- 
ment shall  have  been  rendered  and  shall  not 
affect  or  Impair  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  this  compact  or  the  application  t!^ereof  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  and  the  two 
States  hereby  declare  that  they  would  have 
entered  Into  this  compact  or  the  remainder 
thereof  had  the  Invalidity  of  such  provision 
or  application  thereof  been  apparent. 

"3.  In  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules 
for  construction  of  Interstate  compacts  this 
compact  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  elimi- 
nate the  evils  described  therein  and  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  thereof. 

"4.  This  compact  shall  be  known  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Airport  Commission  Com- 
pact'." 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  herein  granted  does 
not  constitute  consent  In  advance  for  amend- 
ments or  supplements  to  the  Alrpcrt  Com- 
mission Compact  made  pursuant  to  article  X, 
paragraph  1  of  said  compact. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  Its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  the  furnishing 
of  such  Information  and  data  by  or  concern- 
ing the  Waterfront  and  Airport  Commission 
In  Its  operations  as  Is  deemed  appropriate 
by  Congress  or  such  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8  OP 
BILLS 

S.    T9S 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphut) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  796,  to 
improve  museum  services. 

S.    lOlT 

At  the  request  o%Bffr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattizld)  was 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  8.  1017,  the  In- 
dian Self-Determlnatlon  and  Educa- 
tional Reform  Act  of  1973. 
s.  isso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1550,  to  pro- 
vide tax  Incentives  to  encourage  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  optometrists  to 
practice  in  physician-shortage  areas, 
a.  isss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Erviw,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Moh- 
TOYA)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
1688.  a  bill  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  In  the  enjoyment  oi 
their  coQstltutlcuial  rights  and  pcevmt 


unwarranted  governmental  Invasions  of 

their  privacy. 

S.    ITSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  for 
Mr.  Magnttson.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollixgs)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1769,  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Pire  Administration  and  a  National  Plre 
Academy  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  death,  personal  injury,  and 
property  damage  from  fire,  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  fire 
prevention  and  control  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

a.  ifevi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JACKSOkr,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
oicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1871,  to  amend  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Act. 

8.    1SS9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington  (Mr.  Mac- 
inisoN),  tlie  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1939,  to  prohibit  pso'amid  sales  trans- 
actions. 

S.    200S 

At    the    request    of    Mr.    Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2005.  to 
establish  strategic  grain  reserves, 
s.  aos3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield, 
for  Mr.  Magnuson,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Stevenson)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2093,  to  amend  the  Horse 
Protection  Act  of  1970  to  better  effec- 
tuate its  purposes. 

8.  S14V 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlxtt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2147  to 
conduct  a  study  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment and  use  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
of  products  manufactured  from  recycled 
materials. 

*         a.  ssis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  Sen- 
ators Bartlett,  Domkmici,  DoifziacK, 
Bbllmon,  Fannin,  Golowater,  Hansen, 
HoLUXcs,  McClure,  Nunn,  Talmadge, 
Thurmond,  Brock,  Buckley,  and  Scott 
of  Virginia  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8. 2215,  to  restore  the  value  of  the  dollar 
»nd  restrain  Inflation  by  providing  for 
a  Federal  bixlget  in  which  expenditures 
shall  not  exceed  Federal  revenues. 


that  during  the  August  recess  it  be  pos- 
sible for  Senators  to  add  their  names  as 
cosponsors  of  that  bill. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORmr  FOR  NAMES  OF  CO- 
SPONSORS  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  S. 
1179  DURING  THE  AUGUST  RE- 
CESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  secured  consent  for  Senate 
Committees  to  file  reports  during  the  Au- 
gust recess,  and  speciflcaUy  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  August  6.  August  21.  and 
September  4. 

Oie  of  the  bills  on  which  a  report  Is 
«pected  to  be  filed  is  8. 117J*;  a  bill  deal- 
In*  with  the  tax  treatment  of  private 
PWisions.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  dis- 
tmgulshed  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Long)   to  ask  unanimous  consent 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  154— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
TEND  THROUGH  FEBRUARY  28. 
1977,  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  met  in  execu- 
tive session  on  July  26,  1973.  and 
unanimously  approved  the  following 
resolution.  On  their  behalf,  I  am  there- 
fore submitting  a  resolution  regarding 
the  future  of  the  Select  Committee. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  154 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  by 
S.  Res.  281,  Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
July  30,  1968,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
Is  hereby  extended  through  February  28, 
1977. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  155 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  ASSISTANCE  TO  FRANCE 

( Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  resolutiwi  calling  on  the  President  to 
inform  the  Government  of  Prance  of  this 
country's  strong  disapproval  of  Prance's 
continued  detonation  of  nuclear  devices 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  in  blatant  dis- 
regard of  the  wishes  and  rights  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  most  directly  con- 
cerned. 

I  seek  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  my 
fellow  c(dleagues  in  moving  this  resolu- 
tion to  finality  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  possible  as  it  is  speculated  in  the 
international  community  that  France 
next  plans  to  detonate  a  nuclear  device 
the  first  part  of  September. 

The  adininistration  of  this  coimtry  has 
remained  deplorably  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  there  has  been  no  public 
statement  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosions by  France,  while  over  30  coun- 
tries, many  of  which  are  our  best  friends, 
have  valiantly  fought  the  tests.  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  went  to  the  World 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague,  the  United 
Nations'  highest  legal  tribimal.  and  se- 
cured an  order  restraining  France  from 
further  atmospheric  nuclear  testing. 
However,  France  ignored  that  injunction, 
striking  at  the  very  fabric  of  any  inter- 
nationai  sense  of  order  by  law.  And  we 
will  have  a  generation  of  peswje.  Presi- 
dent Nlxrai  has  rhetorically  charged — 
yet  not  a  word  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Order  of  the  World  Court 
of  Justice  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
June  27, 1973.  stated: 

The  French  rebuff  Is  the  second  serious  set- 


back In  less  than  a  year  for  efforts  to  revive 
and  strengthen  this  world  tribunal. 

The  other  rebuke  was  by  Iceland.  The 
editorial  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
"moral^  weight"  of  the  Court's  judgment 
on  worlH  opinion  when  based  on  the  facts 
and  law  presented  and  the  impartial 
findings.  Yet,  not  a  word  from  our  Gov- 
ernment when  Prance  rebuffed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court. 

The  world  community,  as  a  whole,  con- 
demns the  explosion  of  any  nuclear 
device  in  the  atmosphere  by  any  country. 
The  potential  destruction  and  injury  to 
the  world  conununity  of  living  matter  is 
overwhelming.  Yet,  since  1966,  France 
has  detonated  28  nuclear  devices  in 
Polynesia  on  Mururoa  Atoll  in  the  South 
French  Polynesia  on  Mururoa  Atoll  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  protests  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  inunediate  area  have  grown 
to  include  the  World  Court  of  Justice. 
The  last  two  detonations  are  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  series  of  tests  to  be 
conducted  by  Fi-ance.  The  first  was  on 
Sunday.  July  21.  and  the  second  wets  on 
July  28.  1973.  The  detonations  have  been 
estimated  to  be  in  the  10  megaton  range 
and  speculation  has  it  that  they  are  ex- 
perimental trigger  devices  for  far  more 
powerful  hydrogen  bombs. 

Radioactive  fallout  from  these  explo- 
sions has  been  detected  throughout  the 
South  Pacific.  The  radioactive  materials 
injected  into  the  atmosphere  could  re- 
main for  years.  The  biological  effects  of 
ionizing  radiation  will  remain  In  the 
cells,  tissue  and  organs  of  all  living  mat- 
ter. Embryonic  cells  are  especially  sensi- 
tive to  radiation,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  exposure  of  the  fetus  to  small  doses 
of  radiation  may  result  In  leukemia  dur- 
ing childhood.  How  long  must  civilized 
people  stand  idle  watching  their  children 
being  slaughtered  by  a  lawless  group? 

The  United  States  is  a  civilized  nation 
which  not  only  should  be  a  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  leader  in  the  world 
community,  but  if  we  are  to  have  the  re- 
spect of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  we  must 
stand  up  as  a  moral  leader  recognizing 
the  rights  of  man  against  the  bullying 
impulses  of  a  class  of  people  that  con- 
sider themselves  above  the  law.  We  must 
speak  up  before  the  situation  deteriorates 
hopelessly  into  violence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
condenm  France,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  detonate  nuclear  devices  irre- 
spective of  the  rights  of  their  fellow  man 
in  the  world  community.  This  will  put 
France  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
has  not  lost  Its  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Derryn  Hinch  appearing  in  the 
July  25, 1973,  New  York  Times,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  cry  usually  heard  by 
concerned  persons,  "What  can  I  do?"  has 
been  answered  in  the  article  as  it  sets 
forth  some  of  the  actions  taken  by  a 
concerned  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  have  the  coun- 
tries expressing  concern  for  the  French 
nuclear  testing  on  Mururoa  Atoll  been 
from  the  South  Pacific.  Our  Latin  Amer- 
ican friend.  Peru,  has  withdrawn  their 
ambassador  from  France.  Ecuador.  Mex- 
ico. Canada.  Chile.  Colombia,  Bolivia 
are  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
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that  have  issued  strong  protests  to 
Prance. 

Indonesia,  Japan,  Malaysia,  the  legis- 
lattire  of  American  Samoa,  Singapore, 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  South 
Korea  are  some  of  the  countries  of  the 
Immediate  region,  in  addition  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  that  have  regis- 
tered strong  protests  to  France. 

Mr.  President,  this  coimtry  cannot 
stand  silent  for  another  minute,  while 
our  friends  are  subjected  to  such  ruth- 
less conduct.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Recoiu)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as  follows : 

Senate   Resoltttzok   165 

Whereas  France  detonated  a  nuclear  de- 
vice in  the  Pacific  Oce«n  on  Mururoa  AtoU  on 
July  21,  1973,  Without  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  other  countries  In  the  area;  and 

Whereas  Prance  detonated  a  nuclear  de- 
vice In  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  Munuoa  AtoU 
on  July  28,  1973,  without  reg^ard  or  re^>ect 
for  the  rights  of  the  other  countries  In  the 
area;  and 

Whereas  France  will  in  the  future  continue 
to  detonate  nuclear  devices  in  the  Pacific 
Ocetui  without  regard  or  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  other  countries  in  that  area; 
and 

Whereas  New  Zealand  and  AustraUa.  among 
others,  expressed  their  concern  to  France 
prior  to  said  explosions  with  negligible  Im- 
pact on  France  for  the  welfare  of  others; 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  detonation  of  nu- 
clear devices  by  France  endangers  the  per- 
sonal welfare  of  all  the  human  beings  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area,  including  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  such  continued  detonation  of  nu- 
clear devices  by  P^ttnce  endangers  the  natural, 
vegetarian  and  animal  life  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
World;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  Immediately  Inform  the  government 
~  of  France  of  the  strong  condemnation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  Prance's  blatant 
disregard  tor  human  welfare  amd  Interna- 
tlonal  law  as  evidenced  by  its  poUcy  of  con- 
tinued above-siirface  nuclear  detonations  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 


(International  Court  of  Justice,  June  23. 

1973] 

NncLKAB  Tests  Case — New  Zzauuto  Vnaxrs 

Fkance 

(Request  for  the  Indication  of  Interim 

Measvires  of  Protection) 

Present:  Vice-Pretident  Ammoun,  Acting 
President;  Judges  Foisteb,  Gaos,  Bemozon, 
PcTRtN,  Ontxama.  ICNACio-Pnrro,  de  Castko, 
MoRozov,  JnctNEB  DE  AatcHAGA,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Wau>ock,  Nagent>ka  SnfOH,  Rusa; 
Judge  ad  hoc  Sir  Oarfleld  Baxwick;  Regis- 
trar Aquaeone. 

The  International  Ooiirt  <tf  Justice, 

CJomposed  as  above. 

After  deliberation. 

Having  regard  to  Articles  41  and  48  of  th« 
Statute  of  the  Court, 

Having  regard  to  Article  66  of  the  Rules 
of  Court, 

Havl&g  regard  to  the  Application  by  New 
Zealand  filed  in  the  Registry  of  the  Court  on 
9  May  1973,  Instituting  proceedings  against 
France  in  respect  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  legal- 
ity ot  atmoepherlc  nuclear  tests  in  the  South 
Padflc  region,  and  asUng  the  Court  to  ad- 
Judge  and  declare  that  the  conduct  by  the 


French  Oovemment  of  nuclear  tests  in  the 
South  Pacific  region  that  give  rlw  to  radio- 
active fall-out  constitutes  a  violation  of  New 
Zealand's  rights  under  international  law,  and 
that  these  rights  wlU  be  vUdated  by  any  fvtr- 
ther  such  testa. 
Makes  the  following  Order: 

1.  Having  regard  to  the  request  dated  14 
May  1973  and  filed  in  the  Registry  the  same 
day,  whereby  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land, relying  on  Article  33  of  the  Oeneral  Act 
of  1928  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes  and  on  Articles  41  and  48  of 
the  Statute  and  Article  66  of  the  Rules  of 
Coiu't,  asks  the  Court  to  Indicate,  pending 
the  final  decision  in  the  case  brought  before 
It  by  the  Application  of  the  same  date,  the 
following  interim  measures  of  protection: 

"The  measure  which  New  Zealand  requests 
...  Is  that  France  refrain  from  conducting 
any  further  nuclear  tests  that  give  rise  to 
radio-active  fall-out  whUe  the  Court  is  seized 
Of  the  case." 

2.  VThereas  the  French  Oovemment  was 
notified  by  telegram  the  same  day  of  the  fil- 
ing of  the  AppUcatlon  instituting  proceed- 
ings and  a  copy  thereof  was  at  the  same  time 
transmitted  to  it  by  express  mall; 

3.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  Article  40,  para- 
graph 3,  of  the  Statute  and  Article  37,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Rules  of  Court,  copies  of  the 
AppUcatlon  were  transmitted  to  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  through  the  Secretary- 
General  and  to  other  States  entitled  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court; 

4.  Whereas  the  submissions  set  out  in  the 
request  for  the  Indication  of  interim  meas- 
ures of  protection  were  on  the  day  of  the  re- 
quest communicated  to  the  French  Oovem- 
ment, by  telegram  of  14  May  1973,  and  a 
copy  of  the  request  was  at  the  same  time 
transmitted  to  It  by  express  maU: 

6.  Whereas  pursuant  to  Article  31,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  Statute,  the  Oovemment  of 
New  Zealand  choee  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Garfield  Barwlck,  Chief  Justice  of  Aus- 
tralia, to  sit  as  Judge  ad  hoc  in  the  case; 

6.  Whereas  the  Governments  of  New  Zea- 
land and  France  were  Informed  by  commu- 
nications of  16  May  1973  that  the  Court 
would  In  due  course  hold  public  hearings  to 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
their  observations  on  the  request  by  New 
Zealand  for  the  mdlcatlon  of  mterlm  meas- 
ures of  protection,  and  by  further  commu- 
nications of  22  May  1973  the  Parties  were 
informed  that  such  hearings  would  open  on 
34  May  1973; 

7.  Whereas  by  a  letter  dated  16  May  1973 
from  the  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, handed  by  him  to  the  Registrar  the 
same  day,  the  French  Government  stated 
that  it  considered  that  the  Court  was  mani- 
festly not  competent  in  the  case  and  that  it 
could  not  accept  the  Court's  Jurisdiction,  and 
that  accordingly  the  French  Government  did 
not  intend  to  appoint  an  agent,  and  re- 
quested the  Cotirt  to  remove  the  case  from 
its  list; 

8.  Whereas  at  the  opening  of  the  pubUc 
hearings,  which  were  held  on  24  and  35  May 
1973,  there  were  present  in  court  the  Agent, 
Co-Agent,  counsel  and  other  advisers  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand; 

9.  Having  heard  the  observations  on  the 
request  for  interim  measures  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
replies  on  behalf  of  that  Oovemment  to 
questions  put  by  a  Member  of  the  Court,  sub- 
mitted by  Professor  R.  Q.  Quentln-Baxter. 
Or.  A.  U.  Flnlay,  Q.  C  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Savage, 

Q.C.: 

10.  Having  taken  note  of  the  final  submis- 
sion of  the  Oovemment  of  New  Zealand 
made  at  the  hearing  of  36  May  1973.  and 
filed  tn  the  Registry  the  same  day,  which 
reads  as  foUows: 

"...  New  Zealand's  final  subnUsslon  Is: 
that  the  Court,  acting  under  Article  33  of 
the  Oeneral  Act  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 


International  I>iapute8  or,  alternatively,  un- 
der Article  41  of  Its  Statute,  should  lay  down 
or  indicate  that  France,  whUe  the  Court  li 
seized  of  the  case,  refrain  from  conducting 
any  further  nuclear  teeta  that  give  rise  to 
radio-active  faU-out". 

11.  Having  taken  note  of  the  written  reply 
given  by  the  Agent  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Mew  Zealand  on  1  June  to  a  questkn  put 

to  him  by  a  Member  of  the  Court; 

13.  Noting  that  the  French  Oovemment 
was  not  represented  at  the  hearings;  and 
whereas  the  non-appearance  of  one  of  the 
States  concerned  cannot  by  Itself  constitute 
an  obstacle  to  the  Indication  of  provisional 
measures; 

13.  Whereas  the  Oovernments  of  New  Zea- 
land and  France  have  been  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  presenting  their  observations 
on  the  request  for  the  indication  of  provi- 
sional measures; 

14.  Whereas  on  a  request  for  provisional 
measures  the  Court  need  not,  before  indicat- 
ing them,  finally  satisfy  itaelf  that  it  has 
Jurisdiction  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  tad 
yet  ought  not  to  Indicate  such  meaatu^s  un- 
less the  provisions  mvoked  by  the  Applicant 
appear,  prima  facie,  to  afford  a  basis  on  which 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  might  be 
founded; 

15.  Whereas  in  its  AppUcatlon  and  oral  ob- 
servations the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
claims  to  found  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
on  the  following  provisions : 

(a)  Articles  36,  paragraph  1,  and  37  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court  and  Article  17  of  the 
above-mentioned  Oeneral  Act  of  1928;  and 
In  the  alternative, 

(b)  Article  36,  paragraphs  2  and  6,  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court: 

16.  Whereas,  according  to  the  letter  of  IS 
May  1973  handed  to  the  Registrar  by  the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  the 
French  Government  considers,  inter  alia,  that 
the  Oeneral  Act  of  1928  was  an  Integral  part 
of  the  League  of  Nations  system  and,  since 
the  demise  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has  lost 
its  effectlvlty  and  fallen  into  desuetude;  that 
this  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the 
conduct  of  States  in  regard  to  the  General 
Act  of  1928  since  the  collapse  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  that,  m  consequence,  the  Gen- 
eral Act  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  com- 
petence of  the  Court  to  deliberate  on  the  Ap- 
pUcatlon of  New  Zealand  with  respect  to 
French  nuclear  tests;  that  in  any  event  the 
Oeneral  Act  of  1938  Is  not  now  applicable  in 
the  relations  between  Prance  and  New  Zea- 
land and  cannot  prevail  over  the  wUl  clearly 
and  more  recently  expressed  xh  the  declara- 
tion of  30  May  1966  made  by  the  French 
Oovemment  under  Article  36,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Court;  that  paragraph  S 
of  that  declaration  excepts  from  the  French 
Government's  acceptance  of  oompulaory  Ju- 
risdiction "disputes  concerning  aetlvlttas 
connected  with  national  defence";  and  that 
the  present  dispute  concerning  French  nu- 
clear tests  in  tlie  Pacific  inconteatably  falls 
within  the  exception  contained  In  that 
paragraph; 

17.  Whereas  in  its  oral  observations  the 
Oovemment  of  New  Zealand  maintains,  inter 
alia,  that  the  validity,  interpretation  and  ef- 
fect in  the  present  situation  of  the  reaerra- 
tion  attached  to  the  French  declaration  of 
30  &Iay  1966  are  Issues  which  can  be  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  and  that  it  cannot  be  baldly 
asserted  that  there  U  a  manifest  absence  of 
Jurisdiction  under  Article  36,  paragraph  a.  of 
the  Statute;  that  the  Oeneral  Act  was,  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  37  of  the  Statute,  a 
treaty  or  convention  in  force  on  34  Octobtf 
194S  When  New  Zealand  and  Prance  became 
parties  to  the  SUtute,  and  that  Article  37  of 
the  Statute  acoordixigly  confefred  on  the 
Court  the  Jurisdiction  provided  for  tn  Arti- 
cle 17  of  the  General  Act;  that  such  evidence 
as  there  ts  of  State  practice  in  more  recent 
years  is  wfaoUy  consistent  with  the  Act's  coo- 
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tlnulty;  that  smce  1946  Prance  has  more 
than  once  acknowledged  that  the  Oeneral 
Act  remains  in  force;  that  so  far  as  the  Gen- 
eral Act  Is  concerned,  not  only  is  there  no 
msnlfest  lack  of  Jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  but  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  on 
the  merits  on  that  basis  is  reasonably  prob- 
able, and  there  exist  weighty  arguments  in 
favour  of  It; 

18.  Whereas  the  material  submitted  to  the 
Court  leads  it  to  the  conclusion,  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  the  pro- 
visions mvoked  by  the  Applicant  appear, 
prima  fade,  to  afford  a  basis  on  which  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  might  be  founded; 
and  whereas  the  Court  will  accordingly  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  Applicant's  request  for 
the  Indication  of  mterlm  measures  of  pro- 
tection: 

19.  Whereas  the  request  of  the  Oovemment 
of  New  Zealand  for  the  Indication  of  pro- 
visional measures  Is  based  on  Article  33  of 
the  Oeneral  Act  of  1928,  as  weU  as  on  Article 
41  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court:  and  whereas 
the  Oovemment  of  New  Zealand  in  its  final 
submission  asks  the  Court  to  indicate  such 
measures  under  Article  33  of  the  Oeneral 
Act  or,  alternatively,  under  Article  41  of  the 
Statute; 

30.  Whereas  the  Court  considers  that  it 
should  not  exercise  Its  power  to  indicate  pro- 
visional measures  under  Article  33  of  the 
Oeneral  Act  of  1938  until  it  has  reached  a 
final  concltislon  that  the  General  Act  Is  stUl 
In  force:  whereas  the  Court  Is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  reach  a  final  conclusion  on  this  point 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and 
will  therefore  examine  the  request  for  the 
indication  of  Interim  measures  only  in  the 
context  of  Article  41  of  the  Statute; 

21.  Whereas  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
indicate  Interim  meastires  under  Article  41 
of  the  Statute  has  as  its  object  to  preserve 
the  respective  rights  of  the  Parties  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  presupposes 
that  Irreparable  prejudice  should  not  be 
caused  to  rights  which  are  the  subject  of 
dispute  m  Judicial  pn-oceedlngs  and  that  the 
Court's  Judgment  should  not  be  anticipated 
by  reason  of  any  initiative  regarding  the 
matters  in  Issue  before  the  Court: 

23.  Whereas  It  follows  that  the  Court  In  the 
present  case  cannot  exercise  its  power  to 
Indicate  interim  measures  of  protection  un- 
less the  rights  claimed  In  the  Application, 
prima  facie,  appear  to  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  Court's  Jurisdiction; 

23.  Whereas  It  Is  claimed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  New  Zealand  In  Its  Application  that 
rules  and  prlnc^les  of  International  law  are 
now  violated  by  nuclear  testing  undertaken 
by  the  French  Oovemment  in  the  South 
Pacific  region,  and  that,  inter  alia, 

(a)  It  violates  the  rights  of  all  members 
of  the  international  community  including 
New  Zealand,  that  no  nuclear  tests  that  give 
rise  to  radio-active  faU-out  be  conducted; 

(t>)  It  violates  the  rights  of  all  members  of 
the  international  community,  including  New 
Zealand,  to  the  preservation  from  unjustified 
artificial  radio-active  contammatlon  of  the 
terrestrial,  maritime  and  aerial  environ- 
ment and,  in  particular,  of  the  environment 
of  the  region  in  which  the  tests  are  con- 
ducted and  tn  wlilch  New  Zealand,  the  Cook 
Islands,  Nlue  and  the  Tokelau  Islands  are 
situated: 

(c)  It  vloUtes  the  right  of  New  Zealand 
that  no  radio-active  material  enter  the 
territory  of  New  2>aland,  the  Cook  Islands, 
Nlue  or  the  Tokelau  Islands,  Including  their 
airspace  and  territorial  waters,  as  a  result 
of  nuclear  testing; 

id)  It  violates  the  right  of  New  Zealand 
that  no  radio-active  material,  having  en- 
tered the  territory  of  New  Zealand,  the 
Cook  Islands.  Nlue  or  the  Tokelau  Islands. 
Including  their  air  space  and  territorial 
waters,  as  a  result  of  nuclear  testing,  cause 
harm,  including  apprehension,  anxiety  and 
oonoem,  to  the  people  and  Oovemment  of 
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New  Zealand  and  of  the  Cook  Islands,  Nlue 
and  the  Tokelau  Islands; 

(e)  it  violates  the  right  of  New  Zealand  to 
freedom  of  the  high  seas,  including  freedom 
of  navigation  and  overtUght  and  the  freedom 
to  explore  and  exploit  the  resources  of  the 
sea  and  the  seabed,  without  Interference  or 
detriment  resulting  from  nuclear  testing; 
and  whereas  New  Zealand  Invokes  Its  moral 
and  legal  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the 
Cook  Islands.  Nlue  and  the  Tokelau  Islands; 

24.  Whereas  It  cannot  be  ^isaumed  a  priori 
that  such  claims  fall  completely  outside  the 
purview  of  the  Court's  Jurisdiction,  or  that 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  may  not 
be  able  to  establish  a  legal  Interest  in  respect 
of  these  claims  entitled  the  Court  to  admit 
the  Application; 

25.  Whereas  by  the  terms  of  Article  41  of 
the  Statute  the  Court  may  Indloate  interim 
measures  of  protection  only  when  it  con- 
siders that  circumstances  so  require  in  order 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  either  party; 

26  Whereas  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land alleges,  inter  alia,  that  during  the  period 
from  1966  to  1972  the  French  Government 
has  carried  out  a  series  of  atmospheric  nu- 
clear tests  centred  on  Mururoa  in  the  South 
Pacific;  that  the  French  Government  has 
refused  to  give  an  assurance  that  its  pro- 
gramme of  atmospheric  nuclear  testing  In  the 
South  Pacific  is  at  an  end,  and  that  on  2 
May  1973  the  French  Oovemment  announced 
that  it  did  not  envisage  canceUlng  or  mod- 
ifying the  programme  originally  plaimed; 
that  from  official  pronouncements  It  Is  clear 
that  some  further  tests  are  envisaged  with 
the  likelihood  of  deploying  a  thermonuclear 
warhead  by  1976;  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  also  reserved  its  options  on  the 
development  of  yet  another  generation  of 
nuclear  weapons  after  1976  which  would  re- 
quire further  tests;  that  in  previous  years 
the  nuclear  testing  series  conducted  by 
France  have  begun  on  dates  between  16  May 
and  7  July;  that  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
nouncements referred  to  above  and  the  past 
practice  of  the  French  Oovemment,  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
French  Government  wIU  carry  out  further 
testing  of  nuclear  devices  and  weapons  in  the 
atmosphere  at  Mururoa  AtoU  before  the 
Court  is  able  to  reach  a  decision  on  the 
Application  of  New  Zealand; 

27.  Whereas  these  allegations  give  sub- 
stance to  the  New  Zealand  Government's  con- 
tention that  there  is  an  Immediate  possibility 
of  a  further  atmoepherlc  nuclear  test  being 
carried  out  by  Prance  In  the  Pacific; 

28.  Whereas  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land also  alleges  that  each  of  the  series  of 
French  nuclear  tests  has  added  to  the  radio- 
active fall-out  in  New  Zealand  territory; 
that  the  basic  prmclples  applied  In  this  field 
by  international  authorities  are  that  any 
exposure  to  radiation  may  have  irreparable, 
and  harmful,  somatic  and  genetic  effects  and 
that  any  additional  exposure  to  artificial 
radiation  can  be  Justified  only  by  the  bene- 
fit which  results;  that,  as  the  New  Zealand 
Oovemment  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
its  correspondence  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, the  radio-active  fall-out  which 
reaches  New  Zealand  as  a  restilt  of  French 
nuclear  tests  Is  inherently  harmful,  and  that 
there  is  no  compensating  benefit  to  Justify 
New  Zealand's  exposure  to  such  harm;  that 
the  uncertain  physical  and  genetic  effects 
to  which  contamination  exposes  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  causes  them  acute  apprehen- 
sion, anxiety  and  concern;  and  that  there 
could  be  no  posslblUty  that  the  rights  eroded 
by  the  holding  of  further  tests  could  be  fuUy 
restored  in  the  event  of  a  Judgment  in  New 
Zealand's  favour  in  these  proceedmgs; 

29.  Whereas  the  French  Government,  in 
a  diplomatic  Note  addressed  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  New  Zealand  and  dated  10  June 
1966,  the  text  of  wliich  was  annexed  to  the 
Application  In  this  case,  emphasised  that 
every  precaution  would  be  taken  with  a  view 


to  ensuring  the  safety  and  the  harmlessness 
of  the  French  nuclear  tests^  and  observed 
that  the  French  Oovemment,  in  taking  all 
appropriate  steps  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  the  populations  close  to  the  test  zone,  had 
sought  a  fortiori  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
populations  considerably  further  distant, 
such  as  New  Zealand  or  the  territories  for 
which  It  is  responsible;  and  whereas  in  a 
letter  dated  19  February  1973  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand  from  the  French 
Ambassador  to  New  Zealand,  the  text  of 
which  was  also  annexed  to  the  AppUcatlon 
in  this  case,  the  French, Oovemment  called 
attention  to  Reports  of  the  New  Zealand 
National  Radiation  Laboratory,  and  of  the 
Australian  National  Radiation  Advisory 
Committee,  which  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  fall-out  from  the  French  tests 
had  never  Involved  any  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  populations  of  those  two  coun- 
tries, and  observed  that  the  concern  wlilch 
had  been  expressed  as  to  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  testing  could  not  be  based  on  any- 
thing other  than  conjecture; 

30.  Whereas  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
proceedings  It  suffices  to  obterve  that  the 
Information  submitted  to  the  Cotut.  m- 
cludlng  Reports  of  the  United  Nations  Scien- 
tific Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation  between  1958  and  1972,  does  not 
exclude  the  posslblUty  that  damage  to  New 
Zealand  might  be  shown  to  be  caused  by  the 
deposit  on  New  Zealand  territory  of  radio- 
active fall-out  resulting  from  such  tests  and 
to  be  Irreparable; 

31.  Whereas  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
considerations  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  it 
should  mdlcate  interim  measures  of  protec- 
tion m  order  to  preserve  the  right  claimed  by 
New  Zealand  In  the  present  litigation  in  re- 
spect of  the  deposit  of  radio-active  fall-out 
on  the  territory  of  New  Zealand,  the  Cook 
Islands,  Nlue  or  the  Tokelau  Islands; 

32.  Whereas  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
do  not  appear  to  require  the  mdlcatlon  of 
interim  measures  of  protection  in  respect  of 
other  rights  claimed  by  New  Zealand  in  the 
Application; 

33.  Whereas  the  foregoing  considerations 
do  not  permit  the  Court  to  accede  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  French  Government  In  its 
letter  dated  16  May  1973  that  the  case  be  re- 
moved from  the  list; 

34.  Whereas  the  decision  given  in  the  pres- 
ent proceedmgs  in  no  way  prejudges  the 
question  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cotut  to 
deal  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  any 
questions  relatmg  to  the  admlssibUity  of  the 
Application,  or  relating  to  the  merits  them- 
selves, and  leaves  unaffected  the  right  of  the 
French  Oovemment  to  submit  arguments  In 
respect  of  those  questions; 

35.  Havmg  regard  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  French  Government  in  its  letter  dated 
16  May  1973  that  the  Court  was  manifestly 
not  competent  in  the  case  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  represented  at  the  hearings 
held  on  24  and  25  May  on  the  question  of  the 
mdlcatlon  of  mterlm  measures  of  protection; 

36.  Whereas,  in  these  circumstances,  it  Is 
necessary  to  resolve  as  soon  as  possible  the 
questions  of  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  and  of 
the  admlaslbUity  of  the  Application; 

Accordingly, 

The  Couet 

Indicates,  by  8  votes  to  6,  pending  Its  final 
decision  in  the  proceedings  Instituted  on  9 
May  1973  by  New  Zealand  against  France, 
the  foUowlng  provisional  measures: 

The  Governments  of  New  Zealand  and 
France  should  each  of  them  ensure  that  no 
action  of  any  kind  la  taken  which  might 
aggravate  or  extend  the  dispute  submitted  to 
the  Court  or  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  other 
Party  in  respect  of  the  carrying  out  of 
whatever  decision  the  Court  may  render  In 
the  case;  and,  in  particular,  the  French 
Oovemment  should  avoid  nuclear  teats 
causing  the  deposit  at  radioactive  taU-out  on 
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the  territory  of  New  Ze«Uuid,  the  Cook  Is- 
landa,  Nlue  or  the  Tokelau  Island*; 

Decides  that  the  written  proceedings  shall 
flrat  be  addressed  to  the  questions  of  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ck>urt  to  entertain  the  dis- 
pute, and  of  the  admlsslbUlty  of  the  Appli- 
cation; 

Fixes  as  follows  the  tlxne-llmlts  for  the 
written  proceedings: 

21  September  1973  for  the  Memorial  of  the 
Oovemment  of  New  Zealand; 

ai  December  1973  for  the  Counter-Memo- 
rial of  the  French  Oovemment; 

And  reserves  the  subsequent  procedure  for 
further  decision. 

Done  In  English  and  In  French,  the  Kngllah 
text  being  authoritative,  at  the  Peace  Palace, 
The  Hague,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Jiine 
one  tbovisand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  In  four  copies,  one  of  which  will  be 
placed  In  the  archives  of  the  Court,  and  the 
others  transmitted  respectively  to  the  French 
Oovemment,  to  the  Oovemment  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  to  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations  fo^^ransmlaslon  to  the  Se- 
curity Council.         y 

(Signed)  F.  Ammoun, 

Vice-President. 
{Signed)   8.    AqxTASONx, 

Regiatrar. 

Judge  JnctNxz  de  AbIchaoa  makes  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

I  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  Order  for  the 
reasons  stated  therein,  but  wish  to  add  some 
brief  comments  on  the  relationship  between 
the  question  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  and 
the  Indication  of  interim  measures. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Court  should  Indicate 
Interim  measures  without  paying  due  regard 
to  the  basic  question  of  its  jurisdiction  to 
entertam  the  merits  of  the  Application.  A 
request  should  not  be  granted  If  It  Is  clear, 
even  on  a  prUna  facie  appreciation,  that  there 
Is  no  possible  basis  on  which  the  Court  could 
be  competent  as  to  the  merits.  The  question 
of  Jurisdiction  is  therefore  one,  and  perhaps 
the  moat  important,  among  all  relevant  cir- 
cumstances to  be  taken  into  account  by  a 
Member  of  the  Court  when  voting  in  favour 
Of  ox  against  a  request  for  Interim  measures. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  view  of  the  urgent 
character  of  the  decision  on  provisional  meas- 
ures. It  la  obvious  that  the  Court  cannot 
make  its  answer  dependent  on  a  previous 
ccdlectlve  determination  by  means  of  a  judg- 
ment of  the  question  of  Its  jurisdiction  on 
the  merits. 

This  situation  places  upon  each  Member 
of  the  Coiirt  the  duty  to  make,  at  this  stage, 
an  appreciation  of  whether— in  the  light  of 
the  grounds  invoked  and  of  the  other  ma- 
terials before  him — the  Coxirt  will  posses 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  merits  of  the 
dlq>ute.  From  a  subjective  point  of  view,  such 
an  H>pieciatlon  or  estimation  cannot  be 
fairly  described  as  a  mere  preliminary  or 
even  cursory  examination  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional Issue:  on  the  contrary,  one  must  be 
satisfied  that  this  basic  question  of  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  has  received  the  fullest 
possible  attention  which  one  Is  able  to  give 
to  tt  within  the  limits  of  time  and  of  ma- 
terials available  for  the  purpose. 

When,  as  In  this  case,  the  Ootirt  decides 
In  favour  of  Interim  measiires,  and  does  not. 
as  requested  by  the  French  Oovemment, 
remove  the  case  from  the  list,  the  parties 
will  have  the  opportunity  at  a  later  stage 
to  plead  more  fully  on  the  Jurisdictional 
question.  It  follows  that  that  question  can- 
not be  prejudged  now;  it  is  not  possible  to 
exolxide  a  pr^rl,  that  the  further  pleadings 
and  other  retovant  Inf onnatlon  may  change 
TtoWB  or  coDTietlona  presently  held. 

"Die  question  described  in  the  Order  as 
that  of  the  exlwtonce  of  "a  legal  interest  In 
respect  of  these  claims  entlUlng  the  Court 
to  admit  the  Application"  (para.  24)  is  char- 
aotorlnd  In  the  operative  part  as  one  relating 
to  the  admlsslbUlty  of  the  i^tpUcatlon.  The 
Isstie  has  been  raised  of  n^ether  New  Zealand 


has  a  light  of  its  own — as  distinct  from  a 
general  community  Interest  or  has  sulfaced. 
or  is  threatened  by,  real  damage.  As  far  as 
the  power  of  the  Court  to  adjudicate  on  the 
merits  is  oonc«rned,  the  issue  is  whether  the 
dispute  before  the  Court  is  one  "with  regard 
to  which  the  parties  are  In  oonfllct  as  to  their 
respective  rights"  as  required  by  the  jxirlsdlc- 
tlonal  clause  Invoked  by  New  Zealaxid.  The 
question  thiis  appears  to  be  a  limited  one 
linked  to  Jurisdiction  rather  than  to  ad- 
missibility. The  distinction  between  those 
two  categories  of  questions  Is  Indicated  by 
Sir  Oerald  Fltanaurice  In  I.OJ.  Reporta  1H3, 
pages  102-103,  as  follows: 

"...  the  real  distinction  and  test  would 
seem  to  be  whether  or  not  the  objection  Is 
based  on.  or  arises  from,  the  Jurisdictional 
claua.^  or  clauses  under  which  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tribimal  Is  said  to  exist.  If  so,  the 
objection  Is  basically  one  of  jurisdiction." 

Article  17  of  the  Oeneral  Act  provides  that 
the  disputes  therein  referred  to  shall  in- 
clude in  particular  thoee  mentioned  in  Ar- 
ticle 36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  Among  the 
classes  of  legal  disputes  there  enumerated 
is  that  concerning  "the  existence  of  any  fact 
which,  if  eatabliahed,  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  an  international  obligation"  (em- 
phasis added ) .  At  the  preliminary  stage  it 
would  seem  therefore  suSlclent  to  determine 
whether  the  parties  are  in  conflict  as  to  their 
respective  rights.  It  would  not  appear  nec- 
essary to  enter  at  that  stage  into  questions 
which  really  pertain  to  the  merits  and  con- 
stitute the  heart  of  the  eventual  substan- 
tive decision  such  as  for  Instance  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rights  of  the  parties  or  the 
extent  of  the  damage  resulting  from  radio- 
active fall-out. 

Judge  Sir  Humphrey  Walsocx  makes  the 
following  declaration: 

I  concur  in  the  Order.  I  wish  only  to  add 
that.  In  my  view,  the  principles  set  out  In 
Article  67,  paragraph  7,  of  the  Rules  of 
Court  should  guide  the  Court  in  giving  its 
decision  on  the  next  phase  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  Is  provided  tar  by  the  present 
Order. 

Judge  NAGunKA  SmoH  makes  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

While  fiilly  supporting  the  reasoning 
leading  to  the  verdict  of  the  Court,  and 
therefore  voting  with  the  majority  for  the 
grant  of  interim  measures  of  protection  in 
this  case,  I  wish  to  lend  emphasis,  by  the 
declaration,  to  the  requirement  that  the 
Court  must  be  satisfied  of  its  own  com- 
petence, even  though  prima  facie,  before 
taking  action  tmder  Article  41  of  the  Statute 
and  Rule  01  (New  Rule  00)  of  the  Rules  of 
Court, 

It  Is  true  that  neither  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
visions spell  out  the  test  of  competence 
of  the  Court  or  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
Application  and  the  reqtiest,  which  never- 
theless have  to  be  gone  Into  by  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Court  in  {xdtar  to  see  that  a  pos- 
sible valid  base  for  the  Court's  o(Mnpetenoe 
exist  and  that  the  Application  Is,  prima  facie, 
entertalnable.  I  am.  therefore,  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  Court  in  laying  down 
a  positive  test  regarding  its  own  competence, 
prima  facie  established,  which  was  enun- 
ciated In  the  Fisheries  Jurisdiction  *  case 
and  having  been  reiterated  in.  this  case  may 
be  said  to  lay  down  not  only  the  latest  but 
also  the  settled  jurisprudence  of  the  Court 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  Indeed  a  fine  qua  non  of  the  exercise 
of  Judicial  function  that  a  court  can  be 
moved  only  If  It  has  competence.  If  therefore 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  inherent  powers  (as  en- 
shrined In  Art.  41  of  Its  Statute)  the  Court 
grants  Interim  relief,  its  sole  justification 
to  do  so  Is  that  If  tt  did  not,  the  rights  of  the 
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parties  woxild  get  so  prejudiced  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  when  it  came  could 
be  rendered  meaningless.  Thus  the  pos- 
sibility  of  the  Court  being  ultimately  able 
to  give  a  judgment  on  merits  should  alwayi 
be  present  when  Interim  measures  are  con- 
templated. If,  however,  the  Court  were  to 
ahed  its  legal  base  of  competence  when  act- 
ing under  Article  41  of  its  Statute,  it  would 
immediately  expose  Itself  to  the  danger  of 
being  accused  of  discouraging  govemmenti 
frcMn: 

".  .  .  undertaking,  or  continuing  to  under- 
take, the  obligations  of  judicial  settlement 
as  the  result  of  any  justifiable  apprehenston 
that  by  accepting  them  they  may  becoma 
exposed  to  the  embarrassment,  vexation  and 
loss,  possibly  following  upon  interim  meas- 
ures. In  cases  in  which  there  Is  no  reasonable 
possibility,  prima  facie  ascertained  by  the 
Court,  of  jurisdiction  on  the  merits.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Court  cannot,  in  relation  to  a 
request  for  mdication  of  Interim  measures, 
disregard  altogether  the  question  of  Its  com- 
petence on  the  merits.  The  correct  principle 
which  emerges  from  these  apparently  con- 
flicting considerations  and  which  has  been 
uniformly  adopted  in  international  arbitral 
and  judicial  practice  is  as  follows :  The  Court 
may  properly  act  under  the  terms  of  Article 
41  provided  that  there  is  in  existence  an  in- 
strument such  as  a  Declaration  of  Acceptance 
of  the  Optional  Clause,  emanating  from  the 
Parties  to  the  dispute,  which  prima  facie  con- 
fers Jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  and  wlilch 
mcorporates  no  reservations  obviously  ex- 
cluding Its  jurisdiction."  (Separate  opinion 
of  Sir  Herscb  Lauterpacht  In  Interhandel 
case,  I.CJ.  Report  1957.  p.  118.) 

It  needs  to  be  mentioned,  therefore,  that 
even  at  this  preliminary  stage  of  prlxna  facie 
testing  the  Court  has  to  examme  the  reserva- 
tions and  declarations  made  to  the  treaty 
which  Is  cited  by  a  party  to  furnish  the  base 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  to  con- 
sider also  the  validity  of  the  treaty  If  the 
same  is  challenged  in  relation  to  the  parties 
to  the  dispute.  As  a  result  of  this  prima  facie 
examination  the  Cotirt  could  either  find: 

(a)  ttiat  there  1b  no  possible  base  for  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  in  which  event  no  mat- 
ter what  emphasis  is  placed  on  Article  41 
of  Its  Statute,  the  Court  cannot  proceed  to 
grant  Interim  relief;  or 

(b)  that  a  possible  base  exists,  but  needt 
further  Investigation  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion  in  which  event  the  Court  Is  In- 
evitably left  no  option  but  to  proceed  to  the 
substance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  csae"' 
to  complete  Its  process  of  adjudication  which, 
in  turn.  Is  time  consuming  and  therefore 
comes  Into  conflict  with  the  uj'gency  of  the 
matter  coupled  with  the  prospect  of  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  the  rights  of  the  parties.  It 
is  this  situation  which  furnishes  the  "ralson 
d'Stre"  of  interim  relief. 

If.  therefore,  the  Court,  In  this  case,  bu 
granted  Interim  measures  of  protection  it  tt 
without  prejudice  to  the  substance  whetlier 
jtirlsdictlonal  or  otherwise  which  cannot  be 
prejudged  at  this  stage  and  will  have  to  be 
gone  into  further  in  the  next  phase. 

Judge  ad  hoc  Sir  Qarfleld  Baxwick 
makes  the  following  declaration: 

I  have  voted  for  the  indication  of  interim 
measures  and  the  Order  of  the  Court  as  to 
the  further  procedure  In  the  case  because 
the  very  thorough  discussions  in  which  the 
Court  has  engaged  over  the  past  weeks  and 
my  own  researches  have  convinced  me  that 
the  Oeneral  Act  of  1928  and  the  French 
Government's  declaration  to  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  Covirt  with  reservations 
each  provide,  prima  facie,  a  basis  on  which 
the  Court  might  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter- 
tain and  decide  the  claims  made  by  Mew 
Zealand  m  lU  Application  of  9  May  1971. 
Further,  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
between  the  Oovemments  of  New  Zealsad 
and  France  in  1973  afford,  in  my  opinloo. 
at  least  prima  facie  evidence  ct  the  existence 
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at  a  d^ute  between  those  Oovemments  as 
to  matters  of  international  law  affecting 
tbelr  respective  rights. 

Ijutij,  the  material  before  the  Court,  par- 
tteulaily  that  appearing  m  the  UN8CEAR 
fgports,  provides  reasonable  grounds  for 
eoncludlng  that  further  deposit  in  the  New 
2Miand  territorial  environment  and  that  of 
ths  Cook  T»i^n/i«  of  radio-active  particles 
of  matter  is  likely  to  do  harm  for  which  no 
adequate  compensatory  measures  could  be 
provided. 

These  conclusions  are  sufllcient  to  war- 
rant the  indication  of  interim  measiires. 

I  agree  with  the  form  of  the  provisional 
aatasures  indicated,  understanding  that  the 
action  proscribed  is  action  on  the  part  of 
governments  and  that  the  measures  are  in- 
dicated in  respect  only  of  the  New  Zealand 
Oovemment's  claim  to  the  inviolability  of  its 
terrtt(H7,  and  of  that  of  the  Cook  Islands. 

Judges  PotSTXB.  Oros.  PsratN  and  Ignacio- 
Pnrro  append  dissenting  opmions  to  the 
Order  of  the  Court. 

(Initialled)  F.A. 
(initialled)  S.A. 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 
RSTALUTOaT   Shoppino 

(By  Derryn  Hlnch) 

The  most  Important  news  out  of  France  in 
recent  weeks,  at  least  as  far  as  American 
wine  drinkers  were  concerned,  was  the  an- 
nouncement that  Chateau  Mouton-Botlis- 
chUd  bad  been  upgraded  to  a  first-growth 
Wine. 

There  was  no  rejoicing  at  this  reporter's 
table,  from  which  all  French  wine  has  been 
banned  for  months. 

I  am  boycotting  French  products  untu  the 
French  abide  by  the  World  Court,  and  the 
oouri  of  world  opinion,  and  abandon  their 
liresponslble  and  narcissistic  nuclear  tests 
on  Australia's  doorstep  (or  at  least  until 
Australia  and  New  Zeailand  detonate  a  nu- 
clear device  off  the  South  of  Prance ) . 

For  me,  the  paramount  French  news  chat- 
tering off  the  wire-service  noachines  was  the 
cat-and-mouse  drama  being  played  out  In 
the  Pacific  by  the  plucky  New  Zealand  pro- 
tert  frigate  "Otago"  and  a  French  mine- 
sweeper near  the  combustion  aone  at 
Mururoa  Atoll — at  least  untU  last  weekend. 
When  the  French  detonated  their  latest 
bomb.  At  this  distant  outpost,  ten  thousand 
miles  from  the  contaminated-milk  zone, 
there  Is  little  an  mdivldual  can  do  to  protest 
the  French  tests. 

Still,  one  has  memories  of  the  anti-French 
boycott  that  stirred  Americans,  especially 
New  Yorkers,  back  in  1967. 

It  was  only  six  years  ago,  and  yet  Uie  main 
issue  that  triggered  the  boycott  of  French 
products  is  already  a  hazy  memory. 

The  protest  was  fueled  by  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  arrogant  anti-Americanisms  and  the 
belief  that  the  French  were  denigrating  the 
Americans  from  the  left  side  of  the  mouth 
While  shamelessly  exploiting  the  Yankee 
tourists  from  the  right. 

The  boycott  was  short-lived  but  partially 
succeesfiU.  I  remember  the  small  placards 
that  appeared  on  tables  in  New  York  restau- 
rants urging  diners  not  to  buy  French  wine; 
there  were  bomb  tlireala  against  the  New 
Tork  officials  of  Air  France;  and  summer 
travrtws  were  urged  to  visit  any  European 
city  except  "putrid  Parse. " 

That  boycott  also  gave  birth  to  a  wave  of 
antl-FTench  Jokes  that  made  Polish  ethnic 
Jokes  look  complimentary,  and  Included  such 
foul  puns  as  "That's  the  way  de  Oaulle 
bounces." 

With  that  in  mind,  I  decided  several 
mmtha  ago  to  Uunch  a  one-man  boyeoU 
fwm  afar  that  admittedly  has  achieved  little, 
•xoept  to  Impart  a  glow  of  self-righteousness. 

Bo  far.  at  grsat  personal  deprivation.  I  have 
•obleved  the  foUowlng: 


Knocked  back  an  invitation  to  a  riotous 
evening  at  the  National  Press  Club  while  in 
Washington  becauae  It  was  billed  as  a 
"French  Night,"  featuring  only  French  wines 
and  cheeses.  FOr  a  while  I  contemplated 
attending  and  then  feigning  Illness  next 
day  with  the  heinous  story  that  I  had  con- 
tracted botulism  poisomng  from  the  cheese 
and  amebic  dysentery  from  the  wine. 

Poured  a  bottle  of  Ch&teaunetif-du-Pape 
down  the  drain  at  a  loss  of  |6.85.  That  was 
an  even  more  painful  ritual  because  it  was 
one  of  my  favorite  wines.  I  once  spent  a  holi- 
day in  a  small  French  hotel  that  was  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  ch&teau. 

Consigned  a  round  of  Camembert  cheese  to 
the  garbage-disposal  chute  along  with  a 
half  a  head  of  Brie  bought  before  the  boy- 
cott decision. 

Convinced  my  liquor  store  to  push  Ger- 
man and  Italian  wines  by  indoctrinating  the 
owner  with  horror  stories  about  the  French 
nuclear  tests. 

Ignored  my  favorite  white  wine  (  a  French 
Poullly-Pulss*)  at  every  restaurant  dinner. 

This  Bingtilar  protest,  however,  lias  had 
several  advantages.  I  h^e  rediscovered  the 
delighU  of  good  Italiah  white  wines,  have 
fovmd  an  even  better  Camembert  cheese 
that  is  Danish,  and  have  talked  my  liquor 
store  owner  into  stocking  such  Australian 
wines  as  Moyston  claret  (one  of  the  few  he 
can  get)  which  he  sells  to  me  for  $36 
(American)  a  case. 

It  seems  a  lot  of  Americans  are  starting 
boycotts  of  French  wines  for  economic  rea- 
sons rather  than  for  stands  of  conscience.  A 
friend  of  mine  in  Oreenwich,  Conn.,  who 
merely  by  his  address  can  obviously  afford 
Lafite-Rothschlld.  now  admita  to  buymg 
California  wines  becauae  "the  price  of  nench 
wme  is  outrageous." 

When  boycotting  the  French  you  don't 
have  that  problem,  but  quandaries  do  crop 
up.  For  example:  Is  it  permissible  to  eat 
French  onion  soup? 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
SENATE  RESOLUTION 

BXIfATX   BXSOLtmON    ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoKnncK),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms), 
the  Senator  from  Aikimsas  (Mr.  McCuL- 
lan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McQovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nklson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stcvsmson).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadoi),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  150  to  disapprove  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  with  nattect  to 
rates  of  pay  transmitted  to  Congress  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1973  under  section  225 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 


PROHIBrnON  OP  MININO  AND 
PROSPECTINO  within  NATIONAL 
PARK  SYSTEM  AMENDMENT 


HO.   4S1 


Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATKR)  Submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  2273)  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  law  allowing  prospecting  and  mining 
important  components  of  the  National 
Park  System,  to  prohibit  prospecting  and 
mining  activities  within  such  area,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.) 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY  AND  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES — AMENDMENT 

AMZNDMKNT  no.  463 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.) 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr,  President,  for 
myself.  Senator  Bath,  Senator  Cannon, 
Senator  Case,  Senator  Cook,  Senator 
Hart,  Senator  Haskell,  Senator  Hughes, 
Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Magnuson. 
Senator  Moss,  Senator  Nelson.  Senator 
Pastore,  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Senator  Stevenson,  and  Senator 
TcNNET,  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
mtended  to  be  proposed  by  us.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2135)  to  promote  more 
effective  management  of  certain  related 
functions  of  the  executive  branch  by  re- 
organizing and  consolidating  those  func- 
tions in  a  new  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  by  reorganizing 
and  consolidating  others  in  a  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

On  June  29,  1973,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  series  of  additional  actions  to 
deal  with  the  Nation's  energy  problem 
and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Depsirtment  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  responsible  for  the 
Utilization  and  conservation  of  America's 
energy  and  natural  resouixes.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  was  Introduced  on 
July  10,  as  S.  2135,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  others.  Initial  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal were  held  on  July  31  and  August  1. 
1973. 

As  the  Senate  begins  its  consideration 
of  8. 2135, 1  want  to  point  out  the  oppor- 
tunity Which  this  legislation  presents  for 
furthering  the  goals  adopted  by  a 
79-to-12  vote  of  the  Senate  when  It 
passed  S.  70,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Energy  Policy  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
should  be  incorporated  in  S.  2135,  which 
is  intended  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Government's  ability  to  deal  with  the 
energy  and  natural  resource  problem 
now  facing  the  Nation. 

S.  70,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  would 
establish  a  three-member  Council  on 
Energy  Policy.  The  Council  would  im- 
prove Federal  capabilities  for  obtaining 
reliable  and  credible  information,  coor- 
dinate the  energy  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  prepture  a  long- 
range,  comprehensive  plan  for  energy 
development,  utilization,  and  conserva- 
tion. This  proposal  would  provide  a  single 
place  for  Congress  and  the  President  to 
seek  energy  Information  and  policy  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Council  would  provide  sophisti- 
cated analysis  of  policy  alternatives  and 
would  formulate  recommendations  for 
energy  policy.  It  would  not  assume  the 
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duties  of  existing  agencies  but  rather 
would  be  a  policy  adviser  such  as  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  or  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  In 
4iddltion,  once  the  policy  choices  have 
been  made  within  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branches,  the  Council  would  for- 
mulate an  energy  plan  to  serve  as  a  basic 
Jtjlueprint  for  other  agencies  to  better 
carry  out  their  assigned  tasks  in  a  co- 
ordinated fsishion.  The  Council  would 
publish  an  annual  energy  report.  This 
report  would  include  statistical  data,  en- 
ergy supply  and  demand  trends,  and  rec- 
ommended legislation. 

The  members  of  the  Council  would  be 
nominated  by  the  President,  subject  to 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Council  would  have  an  affirmative  duty 
to  keep  Congress  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  all  of  its  activities.  Neither  its 
members  nor  employees  may  refuse  to 
testify  or  submit  information  to  Con- 
gress. Finally,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  would  have  the  authority  to  review 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
information  gathering  activities  of  the 
Council.  ^ 

The  Energy  t'olicy  Office  recently  es- 
tablished by  Executive  order  but  without 
public  accountability  or  statutory  powers 
and  without  the  strength  of  diversity 
provided  by  a  three-member  council  sup- 
ported by  an  Independent  staff  simply 
will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  enormous 
challenge  for  formulating  a  national 
energy  pcdicy. 

The  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  2135 
presents  an  opportunity  to  deal  com- 
prehensive^ with  energy  and  natural 
resource  problems  and  establish  a  Fed- 
eral energy  organization  that  Is  properly 
equipped  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future.  I  believe  that  the  creation  of  a 
Council  on  Energy  Policy  is  an  essential 
part  of  any  such  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment wsB  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows : 

Amknduznt  No.  453 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  followUig: 
TITLE  XX 

Bec.  2001.  Tbls  title  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"Energy  PoUcy  Act  of  1973." 

riMUlMCS 

Sec.  3002.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(a)  tlxere  are  many  Federal  agencies,  cre- 
ated at  different  times  and  for  different  pur- 
poMS  to  handle  qieclalized  problems,  all  dl> 
rectly  or  Indirectly  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  energy  policy; 

(b)  there  is  no  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  but  instead  Federal  energy  ac- 
tivities consist  of  a  myriad  of  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  in  actions  resulting  In  narrow, 
short  range,  and  often  conflicting  decision- 
making by  individual  agencies  without  ade- 
quate oocslderatlon  of  tbe  Impact  on  the 
overaU  energy  policy,  nor  future  national 
energy  needs:  and 

(c)  as  a  consequence  of  not  having  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy,  the  Nation 
faces  mismanagement  of  energy  reaouroea, 
unacoeptably  high  adverse  environmental 
Uxxpacti,  inadequate  incentives  tor  efBdent 
utlllxatloa  and  conaerration  of  energy  re- 
sources, shortages  of  supply,  and  soaring  en- 
ergy prices. 


DECLASATION    OF    PtTBPOeKS 

Skc.  2003.  Congress  declares  that — 

(a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
and  promote  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  energy  users  by  estab- 
lishing a  Council  on  Energy  Policy. 

(b)  A  Council  on  Energy  PoUcy  Is  needed 
to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for — 

(1)  the  collection,  analysis,  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  energy  statistics  and  data  necessary 
to  formulate  policies  for  wise  energy  manage- 
ment and  conservation  and  to  anticipate  so- 
cial, environmental,  and  economic  problems 
associated  with  existing  and  emerging  energy 
technologies; 

(2)  the  coordination  of  all  energy  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  and  provide 
leadership  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  persons  involved  In  energy  activ- 
ities; and 

(3)  the  preparation  of,  after  consultation 
with  other  Interested  organizations  and 
agencies,  a  long-range  comprehensive  plan 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Energy 
Plan")  for  energy  development,  utilization 
and  conservation  to  foster  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  energy  production  and  util- 
ization, reduction  of  the  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  energy  production  and 
utilization,  conservation  of  energy  resources 
for  the  use  of  future  generations,  reduction 
of  excessive  energy  demands,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  to  produce  clean 
energy. 

DXrriES    OF    FEDERAI.    AGENCIKS 

Sec.  2004.  (a)  The  policies,  regulations,  and 
public  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
Interpreted  and  administered  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  In  accordance  with  the  pol- 
icies set  forth  in  this  Act;  and 

(b)  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Shall  to  the  fullest  extent  possible — 

(1)  utilize  a  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
i4>proach  which  will  Insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  both  physical  and  social  sciences  In 
producing,  conserving,  and  utUlzlng  the 
NaUon's  energy  resovjrces; 

(2)  submit  prior  to  the  review  process  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  to  the 
Council  on  Energy  PoUcy  eetabllshed  by  this 
Act  for  comment  aU  legislative  reoonunenda- 
tlons  and  reports,  to  the  extent  that  such 
recommendations  and  reports  deal  with  or 
have  a  bearing  on  energy  matters; 

(3)  gather  data  and  Infonnatlon  pursuant 
to  guldeimee  promulgated  by  the  Council  on 
Energy  Policy;  develop  analytical  techniques 
for  use  In  the  management,  conservation, 
use,  and  development  of  energy  resources, 
and  make  such  data  available  to  the  Council 
on  Energy  Policy; 

(4)  recognize  the  worldwide  and  long- 
range  otuuacter  of  energy  concerns  and, 
where  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
tbe  United  States,  lend  appropriate  support 
to  Initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  foster  International  cooperation 
In  anticipating  and  resolving  energy-related 
problemr: 

(5)  Include  in  every  recommendation  or 
report  to  Coogreas  on  propoaals  for  legisla- 
tion and  other  major  Federal  actions  having 
a  stgnlflcant  effect  on  energy  availability  or 
use  a  detailed  statement  by  the  responsible 
official  on  whether  such  a  proposal  or  action 
Is  consistent  with  the  Energy  Plan  formu- 
lated by  the  Council  on  Energy  PoUcy  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  If  such  proposal  or  action  is 
not  consistent  with  such  plan,  the  statement 
shall  also  contain  a  detaUed  justlfloatton 
for  the  proposal  or  action; 

(6)  prepare.  If  required  by  guidelines 
promulgated  by  tbe  Council  on  Energy  Poli- 
cy, an  energy  resource  statement  by  tbe  re- 
sponsible official  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
activity  on  the  Nation's  overaU  energy  poa- 
tiue. 

BBTABLISKMXNT    OV   A   COTTMCn. 

Sec.  2008.  (a)  There  ahaU  be  created  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  CouncU 


on  Energy  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  m 
the  "CouncU").  The  CouncU  shall  be  com. 
poeed  of  three  members  who  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  President  to  serve  at  his  pleas- 
ure by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  shall  at  tbe  time 
of  nomination  designate  one  of  the  member* 
of  tbe  Council  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Eacb 
member  shall  be  a  person,  who  as  a  result 
of  his  training,  wperlence,  and  attainment. 
Is  well  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret 
energy  trends  and  Information  of  all  kinds; 
to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  m  light  of  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation;  to  be  conscious  of  and 
responsive  to  the  environmental,  social,  cul- 
tural, economic,  scientific,  and  esthetic  need* 
and  Interests  of  the  Nation;  and  to  formulate 
a  national  energy  plan  and  reconunend  na- 
tional policies  with  respect  to  wise  energy 
management. 

Dtrnxs  or  cooMcn. 
Sec  2006.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  serve  u 
the  principal  adviser  to  the  President  on  en- 
ergy policy  and  shall  exercise  leadership  In 
the  formulation  of  Government  policy  con- 
cerning domestic  and  International  issues  re- 
lating to  energy. 

(b)  The  Council  ahall  make  recommends- 
tlons  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  for 
resolving  conflicts  between  the  policies  re- 
lating to  energy  of  different  Federal  agencies. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  develop  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  thereafter  shall  annually 
update  an  Energy  Plan  for  energy  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  conservation  In  Um 
United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  h 
stated  m  section  3  of  this  Act.  Copies  of  lucli 
plans  sbaU  be  distributed  on  January  1  of 
each  year  to  the  President,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  all  Federal  and  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  energy,  and  upon  request  to  local 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  entitles. 

(d)  The  CouncU  shall  promptly  review  all 
legislative  recommendations  and  reptorta  sent 
to  Congress  and  tbe  accompanying  energy 
resource  statements  of  Federal  agencies,  to 
the  extent  that  such  recommendations  and 
reports  have  a  bearing  on  energy  matten, 
and  It  shaU  send  to  the  President  and  Um 
Involved  Federal  agency  a  statement  m  writ- 
ing of  its  position  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  keep  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed  of  all  of  Its  activlUe*. 
Neither  the  Council  nor  Its  employees  msy 
refuse  to  testify  before  or  submit  informa- 
tion to  Congress  or  any  duly  authorized  com- 
nUttee  thereof. 

(f  >  The  CouncU  shaU  conduct  annual  pub- 
Uc  hearinga  on  tbe  Energy  Plan  and  may 
hold  public  hearings  when  there  is  substan- 
tial public  Interest  In  other  pending  matten. 

(g)  within  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment date  of  this  Act  and  after  pubUiHsd 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  and  opporta- 
nlty  for  comment,  the  CouncU  shall  promul- 
gate guldelinea  for  the  preparation  of  energj 
resource  atatenoents  by  other  Federal  agsn- 
cies.  Such  gmdellnes  shaU  be  implemented 
by  all  Federal  agencies  within  six  montlii 
after  promulgation  by  the  Council.  Such 
guidelines  shaU  be  implemented  by  all  Fad- 
eral  agencies  within  six  months  after  promul- 
gation by  the  Council.  Such  guidelines  »r« 
to  be  designed  to  avoid  dupUcatlon  of  effort, 
distinguish  between  regulatory  and  nonregu- 
latory  activities,  contain  criteria  for  deter- 
mining when  an  activity  is  a  major  Fsdenl 
activity  that  affects  energy  avallabUity  and 
specify  the  content  and  nature  of  the  analy- 
sis to  be  required  In  the  energy  reeourc* 
statements.  The  provisions  of  this  subMC- 
Uon  and  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  4(b) 
shall  be  enforceable  by  the  CouncU  OTJT- 
Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  constnxd 
as  authorlJdng  any  court  to  grant  Injuncttw 
or  other  relief  to  any  person  for  faUnn  to 
comply  with  Its  provisions. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  Its  collection,  aaalT^ 
and  InterpreUtlon  of  energy  statUtles  fnne- 
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tion,  tbe  Council  shall,  as  quickly  as  possible 
and'  after  appropriate  study,  promulgate 
guidelines  for  the  collection  and  Initial  anal- 
ysis of  energy  data  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
itfter  published  notice  in  tbe  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  opportunity  for  comment.  Such 
guidelines  shall  be  designed  to  make  such 
data  compatible,  useful,  and  comprehensive. 
Where  relevant  data  Is  not  now  available  or 
reliable  and  Is  beyond  the  authority  of  other 
tgencles  to  collect,  then  the  Council  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of 
spproprlate  legislation.  Pending  congres- 
sional consideration,  the  Council  may  gather 
such  data  directly.  The  Council  shall  have 
tbe  power  to  require  by  special  or  general 
orders  any  person  to  submit  In  writing  such 
energy  data  as  the  Council  may  prescribe. 
Such  submission  shall  be  made  within  such 
reasonable  period  and  under  oath  or  other- 
wise as  tbe  Council  may  direct. 

AOUINISTBATTVB  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2007.  (a)  In  exercising  Ite^  powers, 
functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act  the 
Council  shall — 

(1)  consult  with  representatives  of  science, 
Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  conservation  or- 
ganizations, state,  and  local  governments, 
snd  other  groups,  as  It  deems  advisable;  and 

(2)  employ  a  competent.  Independent  staff 
which  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, the  services,  facilities,  and  information 
(Including  statistical  Information)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
individuals,  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
expense,  thus  assuring  that  the  Council's  ac- 
tivities will  not  unnecessarily  overlap  or  con- 
flict with  similar  activities  authorized  by  law 
and  performed  by  other  agencies. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  full 
time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (6 
VS.C.  6313) .  The  other  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates  (6U.8.C.  6316). 

(c)  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  or 
contractors  to  conduct  detailed  studies  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
functions  under  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
(but  without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof). 

ENEKGT    KBPORT 

Sic.  3008.  The  Council  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
or  before  January  1,  1974,  and  annually 
thereafter,  an  energy  report  to  accompany 
the  Energy  Plan.  This  report  shall  Include — 

(a)  an  estimate  of  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  the  ensuing  ten-year  pe- 
riod to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  commercial  and  Industrial 
lUe  of  the  Nation: 

(b)  an  estimate  of  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign energy  supply  on  which  the  United 
States  will  be  expected  to  rely  to  meet  such 
Meds  In  an  economic  manner  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  protection  of  the  environment, 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
the  Implementation  of  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives; 

(c)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  In  the 
price,  quality,  management,  and  utUlzatlon 
of  energy  resources  and  the  effecU  of  those 
trends  on  the  social,  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion; 

«J)  a  catalog  of  research  and  development 
efforts  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
develop  new  technologies,  to  forestall  energy 
Shortages,  to  reduce  waste,  to  foster  recycling, 
»na  to  encourage  conservation  practices;  and 
'•<»BUBeadatloas  tor  developing  technology 


capable  of  Improving  tbe  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. Increasing  efficiency,  and  pro- 
tecting employee  health  and  safety  in  energy 
Industries; 

(e)  recommendations  for  improving  the 
eners7  data  and  Information  available  to  the 
Federal  agencies  by  improving  monitoring 
systems,  standardizing  data,  and  securing 
additional  needed  information; 

(f )  a  review  and  appraisal  of  the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  technologies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  ( Including  competitive 
and  regulatory  practices),  employed  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and  non- 
governmental entitles  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(g)  recommendations  for  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  development  and  application  of 
new  technologies,  as  weU  as  new  procedures 
and  practices  which  the  Council  may  de- 
termine to  be  required  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  Improve  energy  man- 
agement and  conservation  together  virlth  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  legislation. 

PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  INFOKMATION 

Sec  2009.  (a)  Copies  of  any  communica- 
tions, documents,  reports,  or  information 
received  or  sent  by  any  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  public  upon 
Identifiable  request,  and  at  reasonable  cost, 
unless  such  information  may  not  be  publicly 
released  under  tbe  terms  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(b)  The  CouncU  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Council  shall  not  disclose  Information 
obtained  under  this  Act  which  concerns  or 
relates  to  a  trade  secret  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1905  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  such  mformatlon  may  be  disclosed 
In  a  manner  designed  to  preserve  Its  con- 
fidentiality— 

(1)  to  other  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  officials  for  official  use 
upon  request; 

(2)  to  committee  of  Congress  having  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  to  which  the 
Information  relates; 

(3)  to  a  court  in  any  Judicial  proceeding 
under  court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the 
confidentiality  of  such  Information  without 
Impairing  the  proceedings;  and 

(4)  to  the  public  In  order  to  protect  their 
health  and  safety  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  comment  In  writing  or  for  discussion 
in  closed  session  within  fifteen  days  by  the 
party  to  whom  the  Information  pertains  (If 
the  delay  resulting  from  such  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  comment  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health  and  safety). 

In  no  event  shall  the  names  or  other  means 
of  Identification  of  Injured  persons  be  made 
public  without  their  express  written  con- 
sent. Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  require  the  release  of  any  In- 
formation described  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  552,  title  6,  United  States  Code,  or 
which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from  dis- 
closure to  the^ubllc. 

MONTTORINC  OF  EKEKGT  STATISTICS  AND 
ANALYSIS 

Sec  2010.  (a)  The  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  continuously  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  operations  of  the  CouncU 
including  Its  reporting  requirements.  Upon 
his  own  Initiative  or  upon  the  request  of 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  or.  to  the  extent 
ptersonnel  are  available,  upon  the  request  of 
a  Member  of  tbe  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  ( 1 )  conduct  studies  of  existing 
statutes  and  regulations  governing  Federal 
energy  programs.  (2)  review  the  policies  and 
practices  of  Federal  agencies  administering 
such  programs,  (3)  review  and  evaluate  the 
procedures  followed  by  such  agencies,  in 
gathering,  analyzing,  and  Interpreting  en- 
ergy statistics,  data,  and  Information  related 
to  the  management  and  conservation  of  en- 
ergy. Including  but  not  limited  to  data  re- 
lated to  energy  costs,  demand.  Industry 
structure,   environmental   Impacts  and  re- 
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search  and  development,  and  (4)  evaluate 
partlctUar  projects  or  programs.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  have  access  to  such  data 
from  any  public  or  private  source  whatever, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  and  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  at  such  times  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  Federal  energy  pro- 
grams, including  his  recommendations  for 
such  modifications  in  existing  laws,  regula- 
tions, procedures*  and  practices  as  vrtll.  In 
his  judgment,  best  serve  tbe  Congress  In  the 
formulation  of  a  national  energy  policy. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  Improved  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
related  to  energy  policies  and  programs  and 
the  attendant  need  for  a  central  source  of 
energy  statistics  and  Information. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of  his 
authorized  representatives  In  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  section  shall 
have  access  to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
statistics,  data,  Information,  and  records  of 
any  private  organization  relating  to  the  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  energy,  includ- 
ing but  not  llnUted  to  energy  costs,  demand, 
supply,  reserves,  industry  structure,  environ- 
mental Impacts,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  Comptroller  General  may  require 
any  private  organization  to  submit  In  writing 
such  energy  data  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such 
submission  shall  be  made  within  such  rea- 
sonable period  and  under  oath  Or  otherwise 
as  he  may  direct. 

(d)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities, the  ComptroUer  General  may  sign 
and  Issue  subpenas  requlrmg  the  production 
of  the  books,  documents,  pliers,  statistics, 
data,  information,  and  records  referred  to  In 
subsection  (c)  of  tbls  section. 

(e)  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena 
issued  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  Comptroller  General  may  Invoke  the  aid 
of  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
requiring  the  production  of  the  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  statistics,  data.  Information, 
and  records  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  jurisdiction  In  which  the 
private  organization  is  found  or  transacts 
business  may.  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  private 
organization  to  produce  the  statistics,  data, 
or  Information;  and  any  faUure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  shall  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(f )  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  shall  be  available  to 
tbe  public  at  reasonable  cost  and  upon 
Identifiable  request,  except  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  not  disclose  to  the  pub- 
lic any  Information  which  could  not  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public  by  the  CouncU  under 
the  provisions  of  section  9(b)  if  the  informa- 
tion were  held  by  the  Council. 

AOTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2011.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  $2,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $4,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(b)  AU  sums  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  i^)pro- 
prtated  and  In  the  fiscal  year  next  following. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  FINANCING  OP  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  announce 
to  the  Senate  the  scheduling  of  public 
hearings  on  the  bills,  S.  1103,  S.  1766  and 
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8.  195<^.  providing  for  the  public  financ- 
ing of  Federal  elections. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  hold  the  hearings  on 
September  18, 19.  20  and  21, 1973.  in  room 
301  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  on  each  day. 

Anyone  interested  in  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee  may  qpntact  the  Coim- 
sel.  Jim  Duffy,  at  extensions  53448  or 
55647. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOAQNA- 
TIONS  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Melvin  A.  Hove,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

Isaac  O.  Hylton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

J.  Pat  Madrid,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Arizona  for 
the  term  of  t  years  (reappointment) . 

Richard  Van  Thomas,  of  Wyoming, 
to  be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Wyoming  for  the  term  of  4  years 
(reappointment) . 

jOn  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  these  nominations  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  Augiist  9,  1973,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BENEFITS  FROM  SPAC3: 
EXPLORATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Paul 
Harvey,  a  widely  read  newspaper  col- 
lunnist  tias  said  in  a  coliunn  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  much  of  what  I  have  tried  to 
emphasize  in  the  Senate.  I  wish  that  I 
could  tell  the  story  of  space  benefits  so 
that  it  woxild  be  imderstood  and  accepted. 
Mr.  Harvey  does  this  well,  so  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OTTR    RETt7RN    FROM    SPACK 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

The  Senate  has  approved  only  $3  billion 
for  space.  That  is  the  skimpiest  expenditure 
for  that  purpose  In  more  than  10  years. 

Tet  our  dividends  from  that  Investment — 
our  "returns  from  space,"  If  you  wlU — are 
bigger  than  any  big  Texas  lie  I  could  tell 
about  It. 

So  blase  have  you  and  I  become  about 
Skylab  that  our  attention  Is  alerted  only 
when  a  malfunction  suggests  danger,  and 
then  only  briefly.  Tet  perpetuation  of  a  pro- 
gram which  offers  the  best  hope  of  keeping 
our  home  planet  livable  depends  on  Inter- 
ested voters  and  wlUing  taxpayers. 


How  can  men  of  science  hope  to  bring 
home  to  you  and  me  and  the  politicians  the 
Importance  of  Intangible  benefits,  even  tan- 
gible benefits? 

On  my  deek  Is  their  latest  effort.  It  Is  a 
scholarly  treatise  efficiently  cataloguing  the 
seversJ  thousand  specific  products  and  proc- 
esses directly  derived  from  NASA's  efforts. 
Pages  of  geological  data,  pages  of  medical 
Innovations,  pages  of  practical,  applied  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  devices  and  metallur- 
gical processes. 

But  scientists  are  schooled  In  how  not  to 
promote  themselves. 

And  even  those  of  us  who  are  supposed  to 
know  bow  to  condense  and  translate  data 
for  public  consumption  don't  know  where 
to  start.  It  Is  that  big  I 

I  could  take  one  or  two  or  a  few  examples 
from  this  ream  of  "things"  our  space  dol- 
lars bought,  but  It  seems  such  a  pitifully  In- 
adequate summation  for  the  defense. 

Just  under  the  category  of  "safety"  are 
Identified  Insulations,  flreprooflngs,  alarm 
sensors,  respirator  systems,  unbreakable 
glass  which  have  cost  you  pennies  and  may 
already  have  saved  your  life. 

In  the  kitchen  you  are  using  preserva- 
tives, "Indestructible"  ceramics,  protective 
coatings,  bonding  techniques,  electronics 
applications,  and  the  most  likely  source  of 
heat,  power  and  light  for  your  children's 
home  Is  being  tested  to  perfection  In  today's 
vehicles. 

In  medicine  the  new  knowhow  handed 
down  from  above  Is  adding  useful,  pain-free 
years  to  life  on  earth. 

But  there  appears  no  way  to  convince  the 
electorate  that  getting  to  the  moon  really  Is 
more  Important  than  getting  to  work — 
though  many  Americans  already  owe  their 
lives  and  their  Jobs  to  tchnlquea,  materials 
and  devices  which  have  been  showered  on 
Industry,  agriculture  and  medicine  by  our 
now  taken-for-granted  spacemen. 


SUMMARY  OF  IDAHO   COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Idaho  hsis  recognized  the  effectiveness 
of  a  community  school  progrsun  and  has 
established  throughout  the  State  various 
community  school  projects  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Idaho  Center  for  Com- 
munity Education  at  Idaho  State  Uni- 
versity. The  center,  which  began  opera- 
tions this  year,  is  typical  of  many  such 
centers  which  have  grown  around  the 
country  as  the  community  school  con- 
cept of  education  becomes  more  familiar. 
The  concept,  using  community  schools 
after  closing  hours  for  community  ac- 
tivities and  learning  facilities,  is  not  only 
economically  feasible  but  advantageous 
for  the  betterment  of  our  communities. 
To  use  the  physical  plants  of  our 
schools — which  happen  to  be  the  largest 
investment  of  this  country — after  the 
hours  when  the  students  vacate  the 
buildings  to  educate  and  enhance  our 
entire  communities — young  and  old — ap- 
pears not  only  logical  to  me  but  also  a 
benefit  we  cannot  ignore. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  sponsored 
a  bill,  S.  335,  the  Community  School 
Center  Development  Act,  which  would 
create  a  nationwide  community  school 
program.  The  bill,  which  would  help  to 
expand  programs  already  existing  and 
also  develop  new  programs,  was  recently 
studied  during  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  Such 
notable  witnesses  as  Wilbur  Cohen, 
former  Secretary  of  HEW.  and  C.  S. 


Harding  Mott  of  the  Mott  Foimdatlon, 
gave  Icnowledgeable  testimony  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  the  Idaho  commu- 
nity school  program  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

CoMMuNrrT  Edttcation  at  Idaho  Staix 
UNrvcasrrT 

HISTOBICAI.   PEBSPXCnVC 

Community  education  at  Idaho  State  nnl> 
verslty  had  operated  as  a  peripheral  activity 
during  the  years  prior  to  the  1972-73  school 
year.  At  various  times,  Interested  faculty 
members  had  contributed  to  and  participated 
In  the  Pocatello  Community  Education  pro- 
gram. Classroom  discussions  often  centered 
around  the  need  for  community  Involvement 
in  our  educational  programs. 

During  the  1972  spring  semester,  faculty 
members  of  the  College  of  Education  pooled 
their  resources  in  the  writing  of  a  federally- 
funded,  teacher  prepcu-ation  program  entitled 
"Teachers  for  the  Rural  World."  Following 
the  guidelines  of  the  national  Teacher  Corp* 
program,  the  ensuing  Idaho  project  Included 
the  following  basic  objectives :  teacher  prep- 
aration, instructional  and  Institutional 
change,  and  community  education  develop- 
ment. Under  the  latter  objective,  the  follow- 
ing direction  was  decided  upon : 

"The  rural  public  school  of  today  is  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  of  community  involTC- 
ment  within  the  educational  purpose  of  tlie 
school.  There  is  an  absence  of  utilization  of 
the  school  faculties  that  are  located  In  these 
areas.  This  (project)  provides  for  programi 
and  activities  in  which  the  neighborhood 
community  could  become  Involved." 

Beginning  JiUy  3.  1973,  when  the  entire 
project  was  latuiched.  a  community  educa- 
tion specialist  was  employed  by  the  Idaho 
Teacher  Corps  project.  His  primary  respon- 
sibility was  to  develop  and  coordinate  the 
community  education  activities  in  the  ten 
designated  Teacher  Corps  schools.  Theee 
schools  were  located  in  ten  Independent 
school  districts  scattered  throughout  South- 
east Idaho. 

The  basic  philosophical  concepts  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Idaho  Teacher  Corps  commun- 
ity education  program  followed  the  Flint. 
Michigan  "Community  School"  model.  Thli 
model  operated  under  the  following  premise: 

"A  community  school  U  a  school  whose  edu- 
cational program  grows  out  of  the  life  of  the 
community  and  serves  to  Improve  that  life. 
Through  mobUlzing  all  available  human  and 
other  resources.  It  becomes  a  center  of  vltsl 
learning  and  of  many  varied  opportunitiet. 
It  is  a  unifying  force  for  community  service* 
directed  toward  Improving  the  living  of  In- 
dividuals and  groups,  as  well  as  a  life-cen- 
tered educational  institution  designed  to  de- 
velop mature,  productive  citizens. 

Two  closely  related,  yet  somewhat  differ- 
ent, approaches  are  Included  within  tb« 
school-conununlty  partnership.  The  one  fo- 
cuses upon  the  regular  school  program  for 
children  and  youth,  advocating  a  school 
where  learning  and  living  Join  hands.  The 
school  program  either  moves  out  Into  the 
community  or  brings  the  community  Into 
the  classroom  for  Its  learning  experlencw, 
establishes  relevance  of  learning  exercUee, 
and  pursues  the  principle  of  purposeful 
learning  by  doing.  Community  resources  and 
action  projects  provide  rich  opportxinlties  for 
education  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in 
solving  individual  and  group  problems.  The 
community  serves  as  a  learning  laboratory 
for  school  youth,  and  the  school  offers  lead- 
ership for  Improving  the  life  of  the  cltlienry. 

The  other  concept  of  community  educa- 
tion emphasizes  buUding  an  educationaUr 
centered   community   through   opening  the 
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geboc^  to  people  of  all  ages  from  early  morn- 
ing imtll  late  at  night  on  an  all-week,  year- 
round  schedule.  The  offerings  are  determined 
by  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people  and 
Include  everything  from  literature  and  liter- 
acy programs  to  sports  and  welght-watchlng. 
Multi-media  centers,  swimming  pools,  labora- 
tories, health  facilities,  art  rooms  and  cen- 
ters for  the  aging  are  open  to  all  who  want 
to  use  them.  The  schools  are  centers  of  neigh- 
borhood and  community  life.  Participation 
In  self-government,  health  services,  social  and 
recreational  activities,  continuous  study, 
jnd  community  Improvement  are  stressed. 
Frequently,  special  attention  is  directed  to- 
ward strengthening  the  ability  of  lower  socio- 
economic groups  to  Improve  competencies, 
attacking  problems  of  crime  and  drugs, 
securing  personal  and  legal  counseling,  im- 
proving home  management,  building  better 
relations,  and  expanding  recreational  Inter- 
esU. 

By  involving  youth  in  learning  and  work- 
ing in  the  community  and  by  bringing  all 
clUcens  Into  the  schools,  people  of  aU  ages 
and  of  divergent  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds learn  to  work  together  for  the  im- 
provement of  themselves,  their  famiUes,  and 
their  coQununlttes." 

From  the  accomplishments  achieved  with- 
in the  Teacher  Corps  project  and  from  dls- 
cuaalons  carried  on  with  officials  from  the 
Regional  Center  for  Community  School  De- 
velopment at  Brigham  Young  University,  the 
Idaho  Center  for  Community  Education  was 
established  at  Idaho  State  University  on 
March  16,  1973.  The  Center  Is  Jointly  funded 
by  the  C.  B.  Mott  Foundation  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  Idaho  State  University. 
Dr.  Don  Jeanroy  was  identified  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  Center. 

PBOCRAM   OBJECnVKS 

The  program  objectives  for  the  Idaho  Cen- 
ter for  Community  Education  have  been 
Identlfled  and  developed  as  the  foUowlng: 

1.  The  Idaho  Center  wUl  disseminate  the 
philosophy,  goals,  and  techniques  related  to 
community  education  through  all  possible 
means  for  the  Idaho  State  Department  of 
Education,  local  school  districts  and  other 
community  institutions  and  agencies  In  the 
area  being  served  by  the  Center. 

a.  The  Idaho  Center  wlU  assist  local  school 
districts  and  other  community  agencies  to 
implement  or  expand  those  community  edu- 
cation programs  In  the  area  being  served 
by  the  Center. 

3.  The  Idaho  Center  will  provide  pre-  and 
In-aervlce  training  for  community  education 
directors,  coordinators,  teachers,  advisory 
committee  members,  Mott  Foundation  In- 
terns, and  other  interested  persons  In  the 
area  being  served  by  the  Center. 

4.  The  Idaho  Center  wlU  affect  change  at 
Idaho  State  University  and  at  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  throughout  the 
State  In  the  development  of  the  community 
education  concept. 

6.  The  Idaho  Center  wUl  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  miacellaneoua,  yet  supportive, 
actlvltiee  that  will  further  the  basic  designs 
of  community  education  throughout  the 
SUte. 

FKOOKAM    ACCOMPLISH MXNTS 

In  review  of  the  program  activities  engaged 
In  during  the  1972-73  academic  year,  both 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Idaho  Teacher 
Corps  project  and  the  Idaho  Center  for  Com- 
munity Education,  the  following  accomplish- 
ments can  be  reported : 

1.  Community  education  programs  were 
established  in  ten  rural  school  districts  m 
Idaho. 

3.  Community  education  programs  were  ex- 
panded, inclviauig  local  tax  funding  amounts. 
In  four  school  districts. 

3.  Seventeen  new  community  achooU  were 
opened  with  many  local  rural  residents  par- 
tJc^tlng  and  enrolling  In  various  com- 
munity education  activitlea. 


4.  Numerous  training  conferences  and 
seminars  were  held,  both  on  campus  and  In 
the  field,  for  local  commtinlty  education  di- 
rectors, coordinators,  advisory  committee 
members,  teachers,  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons. 

5.  Informational  and  training  materials 
have  been  sent  out  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  from  local  school  district.  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  other  local  agen- 
cies and  institutions. 

6.  Numerous  visits  were  conducted  to  local 
groups  and  organizations  (Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Jaycees,  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Rotary  Clubs,  etc.)  to  provide  information 
about  the  basic  concepts  of  community  edu- 
cation. 

In  review  of  the  program  activities  engaged 
in  during  the  1972-73  academic  year  by  the 
local  school  district  community  education 
programs,  the  following  accomplishments  can 
be  reported: 

American  Falls — Mrs.  Erma  Crompton, 
Conununlty  Coordinator. 

The  American  Falls  School  Board  has  ap- 
proved the  full  use  of  the  HUlcrest  Elemen- 
tary School  as  the  center  for  distrlct-wlde 
community  education  activities.  The  other 
facilities  in  the  district  will  be  available  when 
needed.  The  Community  Coordinator  has 
made  numerous  contacts  with  instructors 
who  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  teach  in 
the  community  education  program.  Enrich- 
ment programs  began  last  spring  semester 
with  a  variety  of  course  areas  and  activities 
being  offered. 

The  CoordltuiUn-  has  visited  with  local  gov- 
ernmental, service  and  church  groups  in  the 
community  to  solicit  their  help  and  support. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  agreed  to 
support  the  development  of  a  Migrant  In- 
formation-Education Center  In  American 
Falls  wherein  persons  may  seek  assistance  In 
locating  legal,  medical,  consumer,  recrea- 
tional, and  educational  help. 

The  Volunteer  Aide  program,  which  began 
last  October,  now  has  32  parents  Involved  at 
the  HUlcrest  School. 

Aroo— Mrs.  Mary  Larsen,  Commtmlty  Co- 
ordmator. 

The  Butte  County  C<Mnmunlty  Education 
program  was  initiated  with  the  distribution 
of  a  county-wide  survey  in  September,  1972. 
When  the  results  of  the  survey  were  tabu- 
lated in  mid-November,  an  assessment  was 
made  as  to  the  direction  of  the  conununlty 
education  program.  An  Advisory  Committee 
of  12  members  was  formed.  The  Committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Community  Co- 
ordinator, established  the  policy,  direction 
and  program  for  the  community  education 
program.  Between  January  10  and  12,  1973, 
coiirse  registration  was  held,  and  aa  Janu- 
ary 15,  the  first  courses  began.  A  total  of 
151   t>ersons  enroUed   in  8  separate  courses. 

A  second  session  was  conducted  between 
March  29  and  May  10.  Over  125  persons  were 
enrolled  in  12  separate  course  offerings. 

A  summer  ijlannlng  program  is  being  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged -retired 
persons  of  the  area. 

Boise — Mr.  Tom  Richards,  Program  I^lrec- 
tor. 

The  year-round  Boise  Community  Ed- 
ucation program  Involves  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  persons.  Three  schools  are  used 
on  a  permanent  basis,  with  seven  schools 
being  used  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  program 
Is  funded  on  an  equal  basis  by  the  local 
school  district  and  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram. Cooperating  agencies  Include  Boise 
State  OoUege,  Idaho  National  Guard,  Bolae- 
Caacade,  and  other  local  organlzaUons  and 
agencies. 

An  Idaho  Community  Education  Workshop 
WlU  be  held  August  13-14-15,  1973  in  Boise. 

Blackfoot — Mrs.  Bernloe  Ball,  Community 
OoonUnator. 

The  Fort  Hall  Elementary  School  Com- 
munity Education  program  was  directed  to- 
ward the  youth  of  the  school.  Under  the 


direction  of  both  the  Teacher  Corps  Profes- 
sional Coordinator  and  the  Community  Co- 
ordinator, Cub  and  Boy  Scout  troops  have 
been  formed  for  the  boys  through  the  sixth 
grade,  and  Blue  Bird  and  Camp  Fire  Olrl 
troops  have  been  formed  for  the  girls.  A  $400 
Wohelo  fund  was  utUlzed  to  organize  the 
girls'  program.  Mothers  of  the  chUdren  in- 
volved have  volunteered  their  time  and  ef- 
forts to  be  den  mothers  and  leaders. 

Leading  members  of  the  Fort  Hall  In- 
dian Reservation  have  been  used  as  re- 
source persons  in  the  classrooms  during 
sp>eclal  activity  days.  Also,  members  of  the 
tribe  have  been  Involved  in  advlscx^  ca- 
pacities to  assist  in  the  development  of  spe- 
cial proJe<!ts,  particularly  In  relation  to  the 
summer  community  education  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  Fort  Hall  program,  the 
Blackfoot  School  District  Intends  to  expand 
the  community  school  concept  into  the  en- 
tire district.  They  have  hlretd  a  full-time 
community  coordinator  to  provide  leadership 
to  the  program. 

BonnevUIe  District — Mr.  Dean  Welker, 
Program  Director. 

During  its  four  year  history,  the  Bonne* 
vllle  District  No.  91  Community  Education 
program  baa  offered  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  activities.  Coordina- 
tion with  church  and  other  community  ac- 
tivities has  provided  greater  utilization  of 
the  school  faculties.  TTie  "community  school" 
has  become  a  reality. 

Burley — ^Mrs.  June  Cole,  Community  Co- 
ordinator. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  team  leader 
and  the  eommimlty  coordlcattw.  an  at- 
tempt Is  being  made  to  develop  a  oounty- 
wlde  community  education  program.  A  Com- 
munity Education  Advisory  Committee  la 
being  formed.  It  Is  oompoeed  of  representa- 
tives from  civic,  migrant,  religious,  and 
educational  groups  to  help  coordinate  the 
program  efforts. 

A  siunmer  program  involving  the  team 
leader,  mtems  and  volunteer  aides  has  been 
implemented  to  support  the  Migrant  Camp 
educational  program. 

Filer — Mrs.  wmona  Wataon.  Conununlty 
Coordinator. 

The  Filer  community  education  program 
has  been  active  since  October,  1972.  smce 
that  time,  a  Community  Education  Advisory 
Conunlttee  has  been  formed  and  has  smoa 
expanded  Its  membership  to  16  active  mem- 
bers; a  number  of  community  education  ac- 
tivities have  been  conducted,  includmg  the 
organization  of  a  boys'  boxing  club,  a  wres- 
tling program,  beglnnmg  and  advanced  can- 
dlemalrlng  courses,  powder-puff  mechanics 
for  women,  a  couples  P.E.  program  and  some 
homemaklng  activities;  and  a  volxmteer  aide 
program,  involving  26  mothers  and  4  fathers, 
has  been  developed  around  a  motor  percep- 
tion activity  program  In  the  FUer  Elementary 
School. 

A  program  has  been  developed  to  attempt 
to  meet  some  of  the  social,  educational  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  aged-retired  m  Fi- 
ler. An  initial  meeting  has  been  held.  Involv- 
ing over  90  persons,  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  further  activities. 

The  FUer  School  Board  and  administration 
have  been  most  generous  in  supporting  the 
community  education  progi-am  and  In  provid- 
ing the  full  use  of  all  of  the  district's  achool 
faculties. 

Idaho  Palls — Mrs.  Anita  Hoekmg,  Commu- 
nity Coordinator. 

The  community  education  concept  has 
been  well  received  at  the  Dora  Brickaon 
School  in  Idaho  Falls.  The  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  offertng  some  type  of  program 
to  aU  age  groups.  For  example:  the  school 
is  usisd  on  a  weekly  basis  by  both  Boy  and 
Girl  Scout  groupa  for  meetings,  and  the 
school  Is  sponsoring  a  Cub  Scout  troop;  the 
school  Ubrary  Is  <^>en  in  the  evenings  for 
children;  the  school  gym  is  open  in  the  eve- 
nings for  youth  and  adiUt  baaketbaU  and  vol- 
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leyball  activities;  and  several  bomemaUng 
demonstrations  have  been  given  to  sumeroiis 
women  In  the  area.  A  modem  math  for  par- 
ents and  a  flrst-ald  class  have  been  oflered 
through  the  commvinlty  education  program. 
Tbe  community  coordinator  Indicated  that 
"our  main  objective  Is  to  have  the  Dora 
Erickson  School  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  community.  A  school  belongs  to  Its  pa- 
trons and  the  more  they  are  able  to  use  It 
the  more  responsibility  they  will  assume  In 
supporting  and  maintaining  school  pro- 
grams." 

As  a  result  of  the  above  activities,  the 
Idaho  Falls  School  District  has  Initiated 
plans  to  develop  a  similar  community  edu- 
cation program  in  tbe  other  elementary 
schools  in  the  district.  At  the  same  time,  the 
district's  Parent-Teacher  Association  Coun- 
cil had  decided  to  make  community  educa- 
tion their  organization's  primary  working  ob- 
jective for  the  coming  year. 

Parma — Mr.  Dom  laderosa.  Community 
Education  Director. 

The  Parma  community  education  program 
was  organized  last  September.  Since  that 
time,  a  community  survey  has  been  con- 
ducted and  from  the  results  two  activity  ses- 
sions have  been  held.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  sessions  over  500  persons  were  enrolled 
in  20  activities.  A  summer  session  Is  currently 
in  full  swing. 

Pocatello — Mr.  Russ  Mager,  Program  Direc- 
tor. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
community  education  program  at  the  Bonne- 
ville Elementary  School  Is  that  it  is  emersed 
and  totally  supportive  of  the  present  on- 
going community  education  at  the  school. 
The  community  coordinator,  team  leader, 
and  all  of  the  project  mterns  have  become 
participating  members  of  the  present  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee;  the  community  coordina- 
tor spends  15  hours  a  week  helping  to  organ- 
ize and  supervise  various  community  educa- 
tion recreational  activities;  and  the  interns 
are  contributing  to  the  supervision  of  after 
school  basketball  activities,  science  study 
field  trips,  the  use  of  volunteer  aides  in  the 
classroom,  and  other  community  education 
activities. 

Of  major  importance  has  been  the  experi- 
ence received  by  the  project  Interns  in  func- 
tioning in  an  on-going,  successful  conunu- 
nlty  education  program. 

Preston — Mrs.  Nancy  Pearce,  Community 
Coordinator. 

The  East  Side  School  District  community 
education  has  been  ftuictlonlng  since  No- 
vember, 1972.  Since  that  time,  over  600  per- 
sons have  become  involved  In  various  com- 
munity education  programs.  The  Initial  ef- 
fort was  the  sponsoring  of  a  women's  physi- 
cal exercise  program  which  attracted  over  80 
persons.  In  January,  nine  course  areas  were 
offered,  ranging  from  knitting,  sewing  and 
pattern  construction,  and  small  engine  re- 
pair to  various  physical  education  courses.  All 
of  the  courses  offered  were  filled. 

A  second  nine-week  spring  program  was 
conducted  and  a  summer  activity  and  theater 
program  are  being  scheduled.  The  Interest 
and  participation  of  the  residents  of  the 
school  district  Is  widespread. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  community  co- 
ordinator, a  district-wide  Community  Educa- 
tion Advisory  Committee  was  organized  In 
November.  Since  that  time,  orientation,  or- 
ganization, and  program  development  meet- 
ings have  been  held;  the  members  have  been 
Ktlve  In  the  publicity  and  registration  of 
the  program;  and  they  have  served  In  co- 
ordinating the  school's  community  education 
program  with  other  adult-community  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  area. 

The  community  education  program  has  re- 
ceived the  generous  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  district  school  board  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Rexburg — Mr.  Brad  Dalltng,  Program  Di- 
rector. 


During  Its  two  years  of  operation,  tbe  Rex- 
burg Community  Education  Program  has  ex- 
panded the  use  of  tbe  school  facilities  and 
has  provided  Increased  recreational  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  members  of 
the  conununlty. 

Rupert — Mrs.  Helen  Cravens,  Community 
Coordinator. 

The  community  education  program  at  the 
Pershing  Elementary  School  has  been  de- 
signed primarily  to  get  parents  and  other 
residents  Involved  in  the  school  program  as 
aides  and  resource  persons.  The  volunteer 
mothers  have  assisted,  since  mid-September, 
In  the  motor  perception  program  for  the  1st 
and  2nd  grade.  They  have  also  assisted  In  the 
library  area;  In  the  classroom;  in  conducting 
special  school  activities  such  as  the  school 
carnival.  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  etc.;  and  In 
contributing  greatly  to  the  total  school  pro- 
gram. The  volunteer  fathers  have  assisted  In 
making  various  motor  perception  equipment 
and  in  nntovlng  various  school  furniture  and 
equipment. 

Since  mid-December,  various  bomemaklng 
and  avocatlonal  demonstrations  have  been 
conducted  at  the  Pershing  School.  These  have 
Included  candy  making,  Christmas  home 
decorating,  chenille  handicraft,  candlemak- 
Ing,  and  cake  baking  and  decorating.  A  phys- 
ical education  program  for  women  involved 
over  40  persons. 

The  community  coordinator  Indicated  that 
"progress  is  being  made  to  reach  and  edu- 
cate the  Pershing  community." 

Twin  Palls — Mrs.  Mary  McClviskey,  Com- 
munity Coordinator. 

The  Twin  Falls  conununlty  education  pro- 
gram has  been  active  since  December,  1972. 
Since  that  time:  a  14-member  Community 
Education  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
formed;  steps  have  been  taken  tokfamlliarlze 
the  school  board,  the  school  adimnlstration 
and  the  public  with  the  concept  of  commu- 
nity education;  and  an  Interest  survey  has 
been  developed  and  distributed  to  over  5Q0 
families  in  the  Blckel  Elementary  School  at- 
tendance area.  When  tbe  results  of  tbe  sur- 
vey were  tabulated,  a  decision  was  made  to 
provide  three  course  offerings  through  the 
Blckel  Elementary  School.  Each  course  was 
filled  to  capacity.  As  a  result  of  these  activi- 
ties, the  school  board  has  decided  to  expand 
the  program  during  tbe  coming  year  to  In- 
clude other  schools  in  the  district. 

A  successful  tutoring  program  for  Mexi- 
can-American adults  has  been  developed  by 
one  of  the  project  interns.  Also,  parent  aides 
have  been  used  occasionally  as  resource  per- 
sons in  a  number  of  classrooms  at  the  Blckel 
Elementary  School. 

PROJECTED  PSOGRAM  PLANS  FOB    1973-14 

As  observed  from  the  above  review  of  local 
community  education  programs,  plans  are 
being  made,  and  In  some  cases  already  Im- 
plemented, to  expand  the  single  "commu- 
nity school"  program  into  a  district-wide  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  observed  that  local  school 
districts  have  already  provided  various  forms 
of  loc{il  leadership  needed  to  adequately  op- 
erate a  program  and  developed  alternate 
methods  of  financing  their  local  community 
education  efforts. 

In  review  of  the  projected  Idaho  Center 
for  Community  Education  plans  for  the  1973- 
74  school  year,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  being  pursued: 
.  1.  Tbe  expansion  of  the  community  edu- 
cation program  offerings.  At  the  present 
time,  the  majority  of  school  districts  have 
followed  the  traditional  adult  education  pat- 
terns to  develop  community  Involvement  and 
to  satisfy  some  of  tbe  community's  basic  edu- 
cational and  recreational  needs.  Attempts  will 
be  made  to  project  tbe  community  education 
programs  into  the  standard  K-12  program  as 
an  enrichment  activity.  Efforts  will  also  be 
made  to  expand  the  program  areas  to  include 
greater  pre -school  activities,  where  needed, 
and  to  seek  greater  Involvement  by  the  aged- 
retired  In  many  communities.  Potentially,  a 


fully  operational  conununlty  education  pro- 
gram can  provide  program  activities  from  the 
earliest  childhood  activities  through  the  re- 
tirement years. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  community  edu- 
cation Into  additional  community  schools. 
As  already  noted,  many  school  districts  have 
expanded  their  community  education  from 
the  designated  single  school  concept  into 
other  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
within  the  district.  At  the  same  time,  addi- 
tional parent  groups  have  become  involved 
In  the  conununlty  education  effort  through 
these  local  expansions. 

3.  School  districts  will  assume  the  finan- 
cial obligations  related  to  the  community 
education  program.  As  each  school  district 
becomes  increasingly  committed  to  the  basic 
philosophy  and  concepts  of  the  community 
education  effort,  they  will  naturally  assume 
many  of  the  financial  responsibilities  In- 
volved. The  major  financial  obligation  In- 
volved Is  to  provide  funds  for  the  salary  of 
the  community  coordinator. 

4.  School  districts  will  provide  greater  lead- 
ership oportunltles  within  the  local  com- 
munity education  program.  With  anticipated 
Increases  being  made  In  the  scope  of  tbe 
program,  in  the  number  of  community 
schools  involved,  and  in  the  financial  obli- 
gation being  incurred  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts, it  is  only  natural  to  assume  and  ex- 
pect that  the  local  school  districts  will  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  for  local  program 
leadership. 

5.  Provide  additional  training  for  the  com- 
munity coordinators  and  advisory  commit- 
tee members.  Operating  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  local  community  education 
programs  will  be  expanded,  additional  train- 
ing win  be  provided  by  the  university  staff. 
This  training  will  be  carried  out  primailly 
on-site.  A  model  for  this  type  of  training 
will  be  developed. 

6.  Develop  recommendations  for  expanded 
use  of  community  education  advisory  coun- 
cils. To  date,  advisory  councils  have  been  in- 
valuable in  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  local  community  education  pro- 
grams. They  have  been  actively  Involved  In 
assessing  community  needs.  In  program  de- 
velopment, in  assisting  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  program,  and  In  the  evaluation 
of  the  program.  However,  all  advisory  coun- 
cils have  not  been  involved  equally  In  these 
activities. 

7.  Develop  a  model  for  the  ImplemenUtlon 
of  a  community  education  program  in  rural 
communities.  Most  of  the  national  activi- 
ties related  to  the  "community  school"  con- 
cept have  taken  place  in  xirban  and  su- 
burban settings.  Very  little  has  be«n  done 
in  predominantly  riiral  areas.  Prom  the  ex- 
periences generated  from  this  Teacher  Corps 
project,  firm  guidelines  should  have  been  e»- 
tabllshed  concerning  the  development.  Im- 
plementation, financing,  management  and 
evaluation  of  community  education  programs 
m  rural  areas. 

8.  Coordinate  graduate  research  studies,  »t 
a  Masters  degree  level  related  to  various  »»- 
pects  of  community  education.  Already  In 
progress  are  two  Master's  degree  projects, 
being  conducted  by  two  team  leaders,  re- 
lated to  A)  state  guidelines  for  community 
education,  and  B)  program  evaluation  ol- 
terla.  More  shall  be  done  In  these  areas,  par- 
ticularly with  interns  involved. 

9.  E)evelop  greater  Interest  on  a  State-wide 
basis  In  community  education  development. 
To  date,  the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  no>>4jfen  involved  and  has  not 
provided  Its  active-  support  to  the  program, 
even  though  they  have  verbally  supported 
the  Teacher  Corps  community  Question  ef- 
forts. With  the  expansion  imd  reflnement  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  program,  and  with  gr»d- 
uate  research  being  contributed,  the  po«" 
sibillties  of  generating  SUte  Department  in- 
terest is  increasing. 

10.  Develop  greater  interest  In  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  a  State-wide  professional  aaao- 
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daUon  related  to  community  and  adult  edu- 
cation In  tbe  past,  those  persons  Involved 
in  various  areas  of  community  and  adult 
education.  Including  continuing,  recreation 
»nd  Extension  Division  personnel,  have  not 
bMu  represented  by  a  common  association 
wlttam  the  state  and  have  had  very  little 
opportunity  for  shared  conununication.  lead- 
trsblp  development,  program  analysis,  and 
Other  professional  activities.  The  success  de- 
veloped through  the  Teacher  Corps  com- 
munity education  program  might  facilitate 
these  activities. 

tONC-EANCX  PtANS  FOB  THE  mAHO  CENTKB  FOa 
COMMXTNTrr    KDUCATION 

The  long-range  plans  for  the  Idaho  Center 
for  Community  Education  are  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  1973-74  program  plans.  There  will 
be  emphasis  upon  local  program  expansion, 
tacreased  training  opportunities,  the  genera- 
tion for  additional  funds  for  the  local  school 
district  programs  and  for  the  Idaho  Center, 
and  the  development  of  a  graduate-research 
program  in  conununlty  education  at  Idaho 
State  University. 

There  are,  however,  three  major  objectives 
where  special  emphasis  will  be  given  in  tbe 
future.  First,  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
t  unlfom  system  of  State-wide  leadership 
in  Idaho  in  conununlty  education.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  conununlty  education  8peclaliBt(8) 
position  at  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion level.  This  type  of  position  would  en- 
compass tbe  following  activities.  State-wide 
program  dissemination,  implementation,  su- 
pervision and  evaluation;  legislative  encour- 
agement and  direction:  financial  support — 
bbth  now  and  In  the  future;  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  program  leadership  and  training 
activities. 

Before  this  can  be  accomplished,  however. 
two  events  must  take  place : 

(A)  the  State  Department  of  Education 
make  a  policy  and  administrative  decision  to 
support  community  education  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  total  educational  program  being 
offered  in  each  community  throughout  the 
State,  and 

(B)  funds  must  be  provided  for  the  Initial 
support  of  the  described  posltlon(s). 

The  second  major  future  objective  of  the 
Idaho  Center  would  be  the  expansion  of  the 
use  of  the  State's  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  training  of  local  or  area  com- 
munity education  personnel  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  to  local  or  area 
programs.  For  example,  Idaho  State  Univer- 
sity could  continue  to  service  Southeast  and 
South-central  Idaho,  Boise  State  College 
could  service  the  southwest  and  west-central 
portions  of  the  SUte,  and  the  University  of 
Idaho  could  serve  tbe  northern  areas  of  the 
State.  This  could  result  In  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  three  Idaho  Centers  for  Conunu- 
nlty Education. 

The  third  major  objective  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  State-wide  professional 
association  that  would  serve  In  the  capacity 
of  facilitating  greater  internal  coordination 
within  tbe  ranks  and  activities  of  all  adult 
and  community  educators  within  the  State. 

SCLATIONSHIP  TO  THE  COUKUNrrT  SCHOOL  BILL 

The  proposed  Community  School  Center 
Development  Bill  would  be  a  "benchmark" 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  community  educa- 
tion field.  It  would  definitely  establish  a 
standard  from  which  other  federal  and  par- 
ticularly state  legislation  could  be  introduced 
and  enacted  in  the  future. 

Related  to  the  future  objectives  of  the 
Idaho  Center  for  Community  Education,  as 
speUed  out  in  the  above,  the  proposed  bill 
would  facUltate  and  partiaUy  ensure  the 
continued  development  of  the  Idaho  Center 
Itself  at  Idaho  State  University.  The  estab- 
lishment of  two  additional  Centers  In  Idaho 
Is  also  a  possibility  If  funds  are  available. 

Funding  for  the  development  of  local  com- 
munity school  programs  is  somewhat  encoxir- 


aglng.  provided  the  funds  are  limited  to  lead- 
ership purposes  and  that  there  would  be  a 
certain  element  of  "financing  matching"  on 
the  part  of  the  local  school  districts. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  bill  la  that  it 
overlooks  the  need  for  Statewide  leadership 
at  the  State  Department  of  Education  level. 
As  explained  in  the  above  sections.  State- 
wide leadership  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  unified  form  of  pro- 
gram development,  supervision  and  evalua- 
tion, for  legislative  support,  and  for  generat- 
ing financial  support. 

Another  weakness  of  tbe  bill  is  that  It 
should  encourage  special  research  projecte 
and  program  evaluation  methods  that  will 
facilitate  the  eventual  "Improvement"  of  all 
commtmlty  education  programs. 
Respectfully  submitted  by. 

Dr.  Don  Jeankot, 
Director,  Idaho  Center  for  Community 
Education,  Idaho  State  University. 


SBA  CEREMONIES  IN  ABILENE, 
KANS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
I  attended  ceremonies  in  Abilene,  Kans., 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The 
event  took  place  at  the  EXwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower Center,  appropriately  so,  because 
It  was  President  Eisenhower  who  signed 
the  Small  Business  Act  into  law  on  July 
30, 1953. 

SBA  Administrator,  Thomas  Kleppe, 
was  the  featured  speaker  in  Abilene.  His 
tribute  to  Ike  and  his  discussion  of  the 
great  Importance  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  the  American  business  community 
were  highly  informative  and  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  large  group  which  gathered 
for  the  occasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bul- 
letin containing  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Kleppe's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXCZKFTS   or   REMAKKS  BT  THOMAS   S.   KLEPPE, 

Administrator  or  the  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness   ASMIMIS'TRATION,    A    NATIONAL    SALUTE 

TO    Small    Business    Cxremont,    Dwicht 

D.    EiaCNHOWES    PBEStOENTXAL    CENTER.    ABI- 
LENE, Kans. 

Today,  on  tbe  20th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  States  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, we  offer  a  richly-deserved  national 
salute  to  the  men  and  women  who  toU  daily 
In  more  than  eight  million  small  businesses 
across  the  land. 

Knowing  fully  that  It  Is  not  within  our 
power  to  express  adequately  our  gratitude 
for  the  numerous  unheralded  contributions 
they  have  made  to  the  nation's  economic 
strength,  we  are  assembled  here  in  solemn 
ceremony  amidst  the  gracious  grandeur  of 
the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Presidential  Cen- 
ter because  it  was  President  Elsenhower  who 
signed  the  Congressional  Act  which  created 
SBA  on  July  30,  1953. 

So,  with  a  deep  sense  of  humUlty  and  a 
profound  respect  for  the  34th  President  of 
the  United  States  who  is  enshrined  on  these 
grounds,  we  are  Indeed  most  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  contribute  whatever  we 
can  to  help  make  this  a  dignified  and  yet  a 
most  rewarding  occasion. 

In  keeping  with  the  dignity  which  marked 
his  life  even  In  his  greatest  moments  of 
triumph,  we  planned  this  modest  ceremony 
not  only  to  eulogize  the  contributions  he 
made  to  the  small  business  world,  but  also 
to  commemorate  twenty  years  of  service  by 
the  first  peacetime  Federal  agency  devoted 


exclusively  to  matters  of  interest  to  that 
vital  segment  of  our  economy. 

There  is  no  other  place  in  America  where 
this  event  could  have  been  held  In  a  setting 
more  appropriate  and  more  meaningful  than 
this  13-acre  tract  of  land  which  once  heard 

the  thunder  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Texas  Longhorn  cattle  as  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  long  Chlsholm  traU. 

For  it  was  here  to  the  heartland  of  the  re- 
public that  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  formed 
tbe  roote  of  a  rare  leadership  abUlty  which 
later  grew  to  world  renown  and  endeared 
him  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  country- 
men and  other  peace-loving  people  of  tbe 
world. 

Yes,  It  was  here  on  the  prairie  that  he 
romped  and  played  as  a  boy,  hoed  the  family 
garden  on  the  plot  of  ground  where  the  Ei- 
senhower Museum  now  stand^,  and  learned 
some  of  the  disciplines  of  small  business 
when  he  worked  as  an  Ice-puller  at  the  Belle 
Sprtogs  Creamery  still  located  only  a  few 
blocks  north  of  his  home. 

Perhaps  not  unexpectedly.  It  was  from 
this  land  of  raw-boned  frontier  lore  that  he 
made  hU  bid  for  a  United  States  Army  career 
which  was  to  lead  him  eventually  to  the  post 
of  Supreme  Commander  of  Allied  Forces  to 
Europe  durtog  World  War  n. 

Likewise,  it  was  from  this  former  frontier 
territory  of  the  legendary  Wild  B«l  Hlckok 
that  he  Officially  launched  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Ptoally,  It  was  to  the  small  picturesque 
chapel  at  the  western  end  of  these  grounds 
that  he  was  placed  to  rest  to  Unmortal  great- 
ness. 

So,  we  ask,  what  more  appropriate  place 
than  the  Elsenhower  Presidential  Center 
could  have  been  selected  for  this  auspicious 
and  memorable  occasion? 

We  do  not  know  what  crossed  President 
Eisenhower's  mtod  at  the  precise  moment 
that  he  signed  the  act  creattog  the  Small 
Business  Administration  back  to  1963. 

But  we  do  know  that  he  had  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  history.  So,  in  that  frame 
of  reference,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  he  had  a  few  fond  memories 
of  the  Important  role  played  by  small  busi- 
ness in  his  own  life  as  he  toscrlbed  his  name 
on  that  historic  document. 

It  was  at  the  creamery  that  he  got  his  first 
job,  and  he  lived  In  a  God -fearing  town  where 
small  bustoessmen  provided  strong  leader- 
ship and  commanded  much  community  re- 
spect. 

But  perhaps  his  fondest  thought  of  all  on 
that  July  day  twenty  years  ago  was  his  recol- 
lection of  how  total  mobilization  of  the  na- 
tion's small  business  sector  durtog  World  War 
II  helped  turn  the  tide  of  freedom  Into  vic- 
tory and  win  the  peace  to  Europe. 

So.  in  retrospect.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
Ike,  In  his  folksy  wisdom,  often  referred  to 
small  business  as  "the  heart  of  the  economy"? 
As  just  one  example  of  that  wisdom  and  bis 
commitment  to  the  people  of  small  btisiness 
when  he  was  President,  we  selected  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  speech  he  made  on  October  27, 
1958  and  conunltted  It  to  a  plaque  for  per- 
Doanent  installation  in  the  Elsenhower  Li- 
brary. These  are  the  words  cast  in  bronze  on 
that  plaque: 

"Jobs  are  best  provided  by  sensible,  pro- 
gressive programs  which  generate  and  hold 
confidence,  and  encourage  steady  growth  aU 
across  the  land. 

"A  good  example  Is  our  help  to  small  busi- 
nessmen. We  made  the  Small  Bustoess  Ad- 
ministration a  permanent  organization.  We 
opened  new  methods  of  eastog  the  financial 
problems  of  these  small  concerns.  We  made 
it  easier  for  smaU  businesses  to  work  with 
tbe  govenunent.  We  assured  them  a  full  op- 
portunity for  a  larger  share  of  government 
contracts." 

We  think  there  Is  a  deep  sense  of  pride  re- 
flected  to   those  words,  and   we   think  Ike 
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would  have  been  proud  of  this  moment  bad 
he  been  here  to  witness  It. 

Perhaps  that  pride  would  most  properly 
stem  from  the  curious  fact  that  SBA  was  cre- 
ated In  1953  only  as  a  temporary  two-year 
experiment  but  today  Is  recognized  the  world 
over  as  a  model  In  Its  field.  It  became  a  per- 
manent entity  In  1958  after  the  Congress  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  needed  and  would  func- 
tion properly. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation  it  lotmed 
only  $35  million  to  small  businesses. 

But  m  fiscal  year  1974  which  began  on 
July  1st,  it  probably  will  reach  or  surpass 
t2.6  billion  in  loans  to  that  sector  of  our 
economy  which  produces  43  percent  of  ova 
gross  national  product  and  accounts  for  over 
50  percent  of  our  emplojrment. 

Thus  we  celebrate  SBA's  twenty-year  mark 
confident  that  the  cautious  experiment 
which  President  Elsenhower  set  In  motion 
was  truly  a  stroke  of  genius  which,  hopefully, 
will  continue  to  enhance  the  free  enterprise 
system  of  this  nation  for  many  generations 
to  come. 

But  here  In  this  lovely  setting  of  a  great 
national  shrine,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
place  where  the  concept  of  free  enterprise  has 
Its  greatest  value  and  its  greatest  potential 
productivity  Is  not  In  the  marketplace,  but 
In  the  minds  of  a  free  people  I 

For  If  a  healthy  and  thriving  small  busi- 
ness community  Is  nothing  more  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  it  is  living  proof  that  this  na- 
tion can  long  endure  In  freedom  where  every 
citizen  has  the  cherished  Ood-glven  right  of 
self-determination . 

In  many  respects,  this  national  Institution 
where  we  are  now  assembled  Is  a  vibrant  sym- 
bol of  that  freedom  I 

Boldly  engraved  In  bronze  on  one  of  the 
pylons  at  the  eastern  end  of  these  grounds 
are  tbe  following  words: 

"Sustained  by  faith  in  the  cherished  ideals 
Of  true  democracy,  each  American  works  In 
bis  dally  task  at  plough  or  forge  or  machine 
or  desk  knowing  thU  nation  will  forever 
stand  one  and  indivisible  in  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  for  all  mankind." 

Yes,  It  la  true,  as  President  Elsenhower  so 
aptly  declared,  that  the  men  and  women  of 
small  business  are  "the  heart  of  the  econ- 
omy". As  such,  they  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  freedom,  iised  properly,  still 
remains  the  key  to  all  meaningful  human 
progress. 

That  Is  why  we  salute  them  here  today. 

Now  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
the  plaque  mentioned  earlier  to  the  Elsen- 
hower Library.  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  my 
good  friend  Arthur  P.  Sampson.  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration 
which  administers  this  Center,  Is  here  to 
accept  It  for  the  Library. 


HOLDINO  DOWN  8PENDINO 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  announced 
last  week  that  the  final  budget  flg^ires 
for  fiscal  year  1973  showed  that  total 
Federal  outlays  were  held  to  $246.6  bil- 
lion. 

I  well  recall  the  pessimism  which 
greeted  his  announcement  last  year  of 
his  resolve  to  keep  the  final  figure  under 
$250  billion.  From  all  sides,  commenta- 
tors said  it  was  an  impossible  goal,  and 
wondered  why  the  President  would  be  so 
tmreallstlc. 

His  critics  proved  wrong,  and  the  Pres- 
ident proved  right.  Yet  their  pessimism 
was  not  wholly  unjustified.  An  undeni- 
able historical  trend  indicated  that  ini- 
tial budget  projections  by  recent  admin- 
istrations have  generally  been  conserva- 
tive, and  by  the  time  all  the  supplemen- 
tary appropriations  were  In,  the  Govern- 


ment would  wind  up  spending  far  more 
than  it  had  predicted.  Thus  another  log 
would  be  thrown  on  the  fires  of  inflation, 
and  another  battle  for  fiscal  sanity  would 
be  lost. 

This  time,  it  did  not  happen  that  way, 
and  President  Nixon  deserves  the  praise 
of  all  Americans  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  make  the  tough  decisions  wliich 
held  spending  down. 

The  President's  statement  indicates 
that  the  projected  budget  deficit  was 
reduced  by  $10.4  billion  to  a  stiU-too- 
high  $14.4  billion.  I  take  particular 
pleasure,  however,  in  noting  that  of  the 
$14.4  billion  deficit,  only  $2  billion  was 
incurred  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year, 
from  January  to  June  1972. 

The  best  news  of  all  is  the  President's 
promise  that  the  fiscal  1974  budget  will 
be  balanced.  Based  on  his  demonstrated 
success  in  recent  months,  I  have  renewed 
optimism  about  that  promise. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  this  Chamber, 
Including  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  did  not  disagree  with  the  President 
on  some  aspect  of  his  fiscal  restraint  pro- 
gram. Each  time  he  announced  a  new 
move  in  that  regard,  there  were  an- 
guished cries  from  one  quarter  or  an- 
other that  this  cut  or  veto  or  impoimd- 
ment  would  wreck  the  country. 

It  is  now  clear  that  none  of  them  did, 
and  in  fact,  the  net  result  of  Ills  mana- 
gerial ability  represents  one  of  the  great- 
est victories  for  the  country  in  recent 
years. 

The  Congress  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  Join  the  President  in  the  battle  for 
fiscal  sanity,  and  his  demonstration  that 
it  can  be  done  should  give  us  new  resolve 
to  push  ahead  with  programs  that  will 
make  us  an  active  partner  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Just  one  day  before  the  President's 
tmnouncement,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting.  Management  and  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  reported  out  a  bill.  s.  1541. 
passage  of  which  will,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  modem  era,  give  the  Congress  the 
tools  to  make  real  reforms  in  spending 
policies. 

Coming  together  as  they  are,  these  two 
fronts,  executive  resolve  and  congres- 
sional reform,  can  usher  in  a  new  era  of 
fiscal  sanity.  It  can  be  the  moment  from 
which  we  mark  the  turning  of  the  infla- 
tionary tide. 

All  of  this  Is  tremendously  good  news 
for  the  American  taxpayer.  But  the  path 
ahead  Is  not  void  of  hazards.  Earlier  this 
month.  I  had  occasion  to  note  before 
this  body  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  in  its 
most  recent  scorekeeping  statement,  has 
shown  that  the  Congress  is  not  yet  com- 
mitted to  making  the  tough  decisions  to 
hold  down  spending. 

That  report  shows  that  this  session  has 
already  voted  to  boost  fiscal  1974  out- 
lays by  at  least  $1  biUlon  above  the 
$268.7  biUion  upon  which  the  President 
bases  his  prediction  that  the  budget  will 
be  balanced. 

Even  as  we  have  been  moving  so  aus- 
piciously toward  budgetary  reform,  the 
Congress  has  continued,  in  Its  individual 
votes,  to  act  in  a  spendthrift  maimer. 

So  you  see.  It  gets  right  down  to  us. 


and  to  Just  how  willing  we  are  to  say 
"no,"  to  programs  we  cannot  afford.  Hi 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  willingness  of 
each  of  us  to  vote  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner that  will  be  needed  to  assure  a  last- 
ing victory  over  inflation  and  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. 

President  Nixon  has  demonstrated 
great  leadership  in  this  battle.  The  Con- 
gress seems  about  ready  to  arm  itself 
with  Impressive  new  weapons  in  order  to 
do  its  part.  Still  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
I  fervently  hope  it  soon  will,  Is  congres- 
sional commitment  to  do  what  must  be 
done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
President's  statement  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
X^ere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statkmxnt  bt  the  Pixsmnrr 

The  best  way  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
living  Is  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment.  Today  there  Is  new  and  encouraging 
evidence  that  we  can  win  that  battle. 

The  latest  Monthly  Statement  of  Receipts 
and  Outlays  shows  that  Federal  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1973  were  held  to  $246.6  bUlion— 
a  figure  well  below  the  $260  bUllon  ceUing 
on  spending  that  I  bad  recommended  to 
the  Congress.  Since  overall  receipts  totaled 
$232.3  bUllon,  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1973 
was  $14.4  billion.  This  was  a  much  smaller 
deficit  than  the  $24.8  bUllon  deficit  projected 
In  my  Budget  last  January.  Moreover,  tl» 
budget  was  within  $2  billion  of  being  in  bal- 
ance during  the  period  from  January  to  June 
of  this  year — a  period  wben  it  was  especially 
Important  to  hold  down  Oovernment 
spending. 

During  the  debates  on  budget  policy  last 
faU  and  last  winter.  It  was  widely  assumed 
and  frequently  asserted  that  we  could  not 
hold  spending  to  the  $250  bUllon  level  and 
that  the  only  way  to  produce  an  antl-infla- 
tlonary  budget  was  by  increasing  taxes.  I 
rejected  that  contention  then — and  I  reject 
it  now.  as  we  look  to  a  new  fiscal  year.  We 
held  the  budget  line  In  the  year  Just  past 
without  raising  taxes.  I  believe  we  can  do  to 
again — and.  In  fact,  achieve  a  balanced 
budget — In  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  earlier  years,  budget  deficita  have  some- 
times helped  take  the  slack  out  of  the  econ- 
omy and  Increase  employment.  However,  we 
recognized  In  the  summer  of  1972  that  t 
major  problem  was  developing  as  the  eco- 
nomic boom  got  well  underway.  We  could 
foresee  that  the  pressures  from  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  and  new  legislation  could 
push  spending  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  ISflO 
bUllon  or  more — much  more  than  we  thought 
an  already  strong  economy  could  tolerate 
without  greater  Inflation.  I  therefore  called 
upon  the  Congress  to  hold  the  line  on  spend- 
mg  at  $250  billion. 

The  Congress  has  acted  responsibly  on 
that  request.  There  have  been  many  dif- 
ferences between  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration over  the  level  of  Federal 
spending  on  many  specific  programs,  but 
the  Important  point  is  that  our  overall 
spending  goal  has  been  achieved. 

I  recall  how  both  Houses  of  the  CongrcM 
approved  legislation  last  fall  to  set  a  oeU- 
Ing  In  Federal  spending  at  the  $260  bUlton 
level.  WhUe  technical  differences  prevented 
the  two  Houses  from  agreeing  on  a  commoa 
version  of  that  celling,  and  whUe  overall 
Congressional  action  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  eventuaUy  contemplated  much  hlgbir 
expenditures,  It  was  clear  nevertheless  that 
a  majority  In  both  Houses  of  the  Congrea 
accepted  In  principle  the  advlsabUity  of 
holding  spending  to  a  lower  level.  When 
the  chips  were  down.  It  was  that  spirit 
of  restraint  which  prevailed. 
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I  trust  that  the  two  branches  can  forge 
an  effecUve  partnership  on  b^alf  of  budge- 
tary responslbUlty  again  in  this  new  fiscal 
y^u—*aA  that  one  year  from  now  the  figures 
will  show  that  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974  was  In  balance.  The  fact  that  we  nearly 
achieved  a  balance  In  the  second  half  of 
fiscal  year  1073  encourages  us  to  believe  this 
Is  a  realistic  objective. 

It  should  not  be  overtooked,  however,  that 
the  veto  of  certain  bUls  and  the  reserving 
of  certam  funds  was  essential  m  achieving 
our  budgetary  goals  for  the  past  twelve 
months.  Inflation  continues  to  be  our  most 
important  economic  problem — and  budget 
and  monetary  restraint  continues  to  be  our 
most  Important  tools  for  fighting  It.  Our 
Phase  IV  controls  will  help  to  moderate 
Inflation,  but  a  balanced  budget  and  mone- 
tary restraint  must  be  our  major  weapons 
against  rising  prices. 

With  the  economy  now  operating  at  a 
high  level,  revenues  In  fiscal  year  1974  shovQd 
^>proxlmate,  without  any  tax  Increases,  the 
overall  level  of  expenditures  I  proposed 
last  January— about  $269  bUIion.  Balancing 
the  budget  therefore  means  that  we  miist 
bold  expenditures  to  ttiat  level  In  the  com- 
ing year,  despite  the  fact  that  higher  prices, 
higher  mterest  rates  and  new  legislation  will 
all  be  working  to  drive  spending  higher.  I 
am  confident  that  with  the  continuing  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  we  can  meet  that 
goal  and  thus  help  protect  the  American 
people  against  the  twin  dangers  of  higher 
prices  and  higher  taxes. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SITE  DEFENSE  OF 
MINUTEMAN— SDM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
port on  the  site  defense  of  Minuteman 
has  Just  been  released  by  its  author. 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Lzggett,  for  the 
organization  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law. 

As  in  previous  years  this  organization 
Is  publishing  a  series  of  reports  on  criti- 
cal defense  Issues.  Some  of  these  reports 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  understanding  of  complex  military 
systems  before  Congress.  The  1973  report 
on  the  AX-Harrier  and  Cheyenne  and 
the  report  on  the  Trident  are  two  that 
come  to  mind. 

The  site  defense  of  Minuteman  report 
deserves  special  attention  since  it  fol- 
lows up  a  logical  position  taken  during 
the  1969  ABM  debate.  In  short,  the  paper 
concludes  that  SDM  is  not  a  cost-effec- 
tive means  of  protecting  Minuteman  sites 
and  that  the  requested  $170.1  million 
should  be  pruned  to  a  stable  research  and 
development  level  of  $80.1  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  report  by  Con- 
gressman LxGGETT   be  printed   in   the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Resxaxch  Repobt  on  the  SrrE  Detensb  or 

MlNTTTBMAN     (SDM) 
StrMMAXT 

The  present  baUlstlc  missile  defense  sys- 
tem of  the  VS.,  known  as  Safeguard,  repre- 
sents an  Investment  of  $8  billion  dollars  In 
an  attempt  to  provide,  first,  a  wide-area 
anti-ball Istlc  missile  defense  of  the  U.S., 
and,  more  recently,  a  point-  or  terminal- 
defense  for  a  single  complex  of  Minuteman 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  An  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  $2  bUllon  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  complete  and  operate  for  ten  years 
the  single  Safeguard  site  now  under  con- 


atrucUon  at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  attempted 
to  Justify  this  expense  on  the  grounds  that 
It  wlU  provide  experience  and  data  that  could 
be  valuable  in  developing  more  advanced 
baUlstlc  missile  defenses.  However,  Safe- 
guard is  based  on  obsolete  technology,  not 
appUcable  to  a  modem  ABM  system.  Fur- 
thermore, when  the  cost  of  defending  a  Min- 
uteman offensive  mlssUe  with  Sckfeguard  Is 
compared  with  the  cost  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  assuring  the  sxirvivabUlty  of  the  UJ3. 
nuclear  deterrent  force.  Safeguard  Is  glar- 
ingly cost-Ineffective. 

The  new  planned  baUlstlc  missile  defense 
system,  now  in  the  research  and  development 
stage.  Is  known  as  Site  Defense  of  Minute- 
man.  It  is  designed  specifically  to  protect 
Mlnutem&n  missile  sites  from  attack  by  So- 
viet missiles,  rather  than  to  protect  soft 
targets  such  as  cities  or  industrial  com- 
plexes. SDM  has  distinct  design  advantages 
over  the  Safegiiard  system  and  could,  under 
certain  assiunptlons,  be  considered  a  cost- 
effective  means  of  protecting  Minuteman 
.  sites.  Nevertheless,  SDM  suffers  from  the 
foUowlng  deficiencies: 

1)  It  Is  not  as  cost-effective  as  other 
means  of  assuring  the  survlvabUlty  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  force,  such  as  devel- 
oping the  Trident  I  mIssUe  for  the  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  submarine  fleet. 

2)  It  would  constitute  an  effective  addi- 
tion to  n.S.  security  only  under  an  extremely 
remote  set  of  contingencies,  involving  the 
failure  of  SALT  n,  a  U.S.S.B.  abrogation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  Soviet  development  of  a 
break-through  In  anti-submarine  warfare 
technology  sufficient  to  threaten  the  U.S.  sub- 
marine force,  Soviet  development  of  a  MERV 
system  fully  effective  against  the  U.S.  ICBM 
force,  and  Soviet  development  of  a  leak-proof 
air  defense  system  against  U.S.  manned 
bombers. 

3)  It  would  likely  provoke  a  similar  re- 
sponse from  the  U.s;9Jt.  1n  the  form  of  an 
advanced  ballistic  ■missile  defense  system, 
thus  reducing  U.S.  confidence  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  own  ICBMs  and  Increasing 
the  chances  of  the  very  nuclear  war  It  Is 
supposed  to  Insure  against. 

RXCOMMKNSATXONS 

1.  Delete  aU  fvmds  for  Safeguard  In  the  FY 
1974  DOD  budget  and  subsequent  budgets. 

2.  Reduce  funding  for  SDM  from  the  FT 
1974  request  of  $170.1  mUllon  to  the  FY 
1973  level  of  $80.1  mUllon  to  permit  contin- 
uing R&D  at  a  slower  pace  as  a  hedge  against 
possible  abrogation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

BACKGROTTND 

The  Site  Defense  of  Minuteman  (SDM) 
prog^ram  is  aimed  at  develc^lng  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  defense  (BMD)  components  for  partial 
or  eventual  deployment,  If  necessary,  to  aug- 
ment the  Safeguard  antl-balllstlc  mIssUe 
(ABM)  system.  The  Department  of  Defense 
characterizes  the  SDM  program  as  providing 
the  U.S.  with  an  "option"  to  deploy  a  more 
comprehensive  BMD  system,  if  "the  Soviet 
threat  to  Minuteman  becomes  greater  than 
that  which  Safeguard  Is  designed  to  meet." 

In  February  1972.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Robert  P.  Proehlke  announced  that  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Astronautics  Corporation  of 
Huntington  Beach,  California,  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  prime  contractor  for  the  proto- 
type demonstration  program  for  SDM.  The 
SDM  project  office  is  an  element  of  the  U.8. 
Army  Safeguard  System  Command  m  Hunts- 
vUle,  Alabama. 

In  the  1972  contract,  McDonnell  Douglas 
was  awarded  an  Initial  $10  mUllon  for  the 
first  phase  of  a  60-month  oost-plus-lncen- 
tlve-fee  contract  totalling  $382  million.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  demonstration  project  Is 
estimated  at  $700-800  million,  includmg  the 
coet  of  mlssUes.  which  wUl  be  fiimlshed  by 
the  government. 

The  prototype.  Including  radars,  compu- 
ters,  and   missiles.   U  to  be   Installed  and 


tested  In  the  late  19708  at  the  Kwajaleln 
MIssUe  Range,  where  Safeguard  system  tests 
have  been  conducted. 

Jhe  Site  Defense  ABM  Is  In  some  respects 
a  hangover  from  the  earlier  Safeguard  sys- 
tem, which  was  an  attempt  to  buUd  a  hard- 
point  defense  from  components  designed  to 
defend  soft  targets  such  as  cities.  However, 
m  most  respects  SDM  Is  speclficaUy  designed 
for  hard-point  defense. 

OrlglnaUy  proposed  In  1969  as  a  l2-slte 
system  to  provide  thin  "area"  defense  for 
the  entire  contmental  U.S.  and  light  "point" 
defense  for  Minuteman  ICBM  farms  and  a 
few  other  mUitary  targets,  Safegiiard  met 
with  rising  costs  (from  $9  bUllon  m  1969  to 
$16  bUlion  m  1972)  and  mcreaslngly  evident 
technological  inadequacy,  which  forced  the 
Admmistratlon  to  shrink  Its  plans  to  a  4-slte 
system. 

Finally,  In  1972  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  produced  a  treaty  limiting  aU 
VS.  ABMs  to  one  100-mlsslle  complex  at  an 
ICBM  base  plus  one  lOO-missUe  complex  de- 
fending the  National  Command  Authc^lty 
(NCA) ,  presumably  Washington,  D.C.  .-^ 

The  current  DOD  Safeguard-SDM  program      * 
calls  for: 

I.  Completion  of  the  Safeguard  complex  at 
the  Orand  Forks  Minuteman  base  In  North 
Dakota  for  the  purposes  of : 

A.  Defending  a  small  number  of  Minute- 
man  ICBMs  against  heavy  Soviet  attack. 

B.  Providing  operational  experience  with  an 
ABM  system. 

II.  Research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  of  Site  Defense  of  Minuteman  for 
the  purposes  of: 

A.  An  expanded  heavy  Minuteman  defense 
In  the  event  the  SALT  agreement  Is  abro- 
gated: 

B.  A  possible  National  Command  Author- 
ity (NCA)  defense.  (At  this  time  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  not  committed  to  an  NCA 
defense,  and  Congress  has  refused  to  au- 
thorize one); 

C.  Contmuatlon  of  a  research  base  for  a 
next  generation  of  ABMs  beyond  SDM. 

D.  Continuation  of  research  base  In  order 
to  understand  possible  Soviet  ABM  develop- 
ments and  to  Improve  our  offense  to  counter 
them. 

Earlier  MCPL  MUitary  Spending  Reports' 
have  described  ABM  systems  In  general  and 
have  analyzed  the  technological  Inade- 
quacy of  Safeguard  in  detail.  The  principal 
contentions  of  the  previous  studies,  both  of 
which  have  been  vindicated,  were: 

(1)  The  system  would  be  obsolete  before 
It  could  be  buUt.  On  AprU  12,  1973.  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  expected  operational 
readiness  of  the  first  Safeguard  complex.  Dr. 
John  Foster  of  E>OD  Research  and  Develop- 
ment dlsparagmgly  described  Safeguard  aa 
"based  on  technology  developed  In  the 
1960s,"  and  observed  that  "when  the  Soviets 
begin  to  develop  a  silo  defense  system,*  It 
wUl  embody  their  latest  technology."  * 

(2)  The  use  of  a  smgle  large  expensive 
radar,  which  could  easUy  be  taken  out  at  the 
beginning  of  a  heavy  attack,  rendering  Safe- 
guard Incapable  of  defending  an  ICBM  base 
against  heavy  attack.  Expansion  of  Safeguard 
to  deal  with  heavy  attacks  would  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive  and  would  coet  far  more  than 
the  cost  to  the  Soviets  to  offset  Safeguard 
by  expanding  their  offense. 

(Security  classification  prevented  a  third 
major  criticism  which  would  have  discredited 
Safeguard  still  further:  The  number  of  In- 
terceptor mlssUes  that  could  be  provided  at 
the  specified  cost  could  be  easUy  exhausted 
by  any  Soviet  ICBM  force  large  enough  to 
threaten  Minuteman.  The  validity  of  these 
crltlclsnu  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
sign of  the  Site  Defense  system  (see  below).) 

If  Safeguard  were  cancelled  today,  the 
program  would  have  cost  the  American  people 
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about  $5  biUlon,  plus  another  $3  billion 
spent  on  earlier  ABM  systems  beginning  in 
1956.<  Completion  of  the  Grand  Forks  com- 
plex will  cost  another  $0.5  billion;  operation 
and  maintenance  will  cost  about  $160  million 
per  year.  Thus,  there  is  a  choice  between 
abandoning  an  $8  billion  investment,  and 
spending  another  $2  billion  over  10  years 
to  buy  a  single  operation  complex.  Before 
deciding  "we've  sunk  so  much  into  it  we 
might  as  well  get  something  for  It."  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  even  if  we  con- 
sider only  the  unspent  $2  billion,  the  cost 
per  Mlnuteman  defended  is  several  times 
higher  than  any  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  cost  of  deploying  equal  megaton- 
nage  of  surviving  retaliatory  power  in  the 
Trident   system. 

(2)  The  cost  of  the  Mlnuteman  missiles 
we  would  defend. 

(3)  The  cost  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  in- 
cresLSing  or  retargeting  Its  offense  to  incapac- 
itate Safeguard  by  destroying  the  missile  site 
radar. 

The  final  rationale  for  Safeguard  deploy- 
ment at  Grand  Forks — the  operational  ABM 
experience  to  be  gained — Is  untenable.  Test 
re-entry  vehicles  cannot  be  fired  at  Otand 
Forks,  whereas  they  can  be  used  at  the  al- 
ready completed  Kwajalein  test  site  in  the 
Pacific.  Moreover,  Safeguard  has  so  little  In 
common  with  Site  Defense  (or  any  effective 
ABM  system)  that  operational  experience 
with  the  former  would  be  of  little  use  in  any 
case. 

BDM    SYSTEM    DESCRIPTION 

The  proposed  SDM  system  Is  made  up  of 
aelf-contalned  "modules".  Each  module, 
which  defends  an  egg-shaped  area  several 
miles  across,  contains  several  ABM  missiles 
and  several  radars.  SDM  differs  from  Safe- 
guard in  these  respects: 

(1)  There  are  no  long-range  area  defense 
components  such  as  the  Perimeter  Acquisi- 
tion Radar  or  the  Spartan  missile. 

(2)  The  radar,  called  Site  Defense  Radar, 
is  smaller,  cheaper,  shorter-range,  and  more 
capable  of  operating  in  the  environment  of 
a  heavy  nuclear  attack  than  ts  Safeguard's 
MissUe  Site  Radar  (MSR) . 

(3)  Multiple  radars  are  used  in  eeM:h  mod- 
ule; several  modules  could  be  used  at  each 
Mmuteman  base.  Within  a  module,  the  ra- 
dars are  netted  and  spaced  so  that  up  to  a 
point  they  can  protect  each  other  by  looking 
around  "blackout"  clouds  caused  by  "pre- 
cursor" explosions  or  by  Sprint  detonations.^ 
Iioss  of  some  of  the  radars  in  a  given  module 
will  degrade  but  not  destroy  the  module's 
performance.  In  comparison.  Safeguard  uses 
a  single  fragile  radar  for  an  entire  Minute- 
man  base;  destruction  of  this  radar  at  Grttnd 
Forks — an  easy  task  for  a  Soviet  ICBM 
force — would  neutralize  our  entire  $10  bil- 
lion Investment. 

(4)  The  SDM  missile,  called  Sprint  11,  dif- 
fers from  Safeguard's  Sprint  chiefly  in  its 
greater  ability  to  operate  In  a  nuclear  en- 
vlromnent.  ^ 

(5)  Safeguard,  having  been  derived  from 
a  city-defense  system,  is  set  up  to  attempt 
an  air-tight  defense  of  the  point  it  protects: 
since  this  point  Includes  the  system's  single 
radar,  the  defense  must  either  be  100  percent 
efTective  or  be  worthless,  since  a  single  enemy 
warhead  penetrating  and  reaching  the  radar 
will  incapacitate  the  system. 

I  SDM  abandons  this  Impossible  goal  of  per- 
fect defense,  and  Instead  attempts  to  maxi- 
mize the  number  of  surviving  ICBMs  within 
Its  footprint.* 

Against  a  given  level  and  configuration  of 
heavy  enemy  attapk.  there  are  always  several 
equally  plausible  defensive  strategies.  For 
example,  the  ABM  system  can  defend  all 
ICBM  silos  equally,  or  It  can  use  all  its  inter- 
ceptors to  give  a  super-heavy  defense  to  some 
ICBM  silos  while  allowing  the  enemy  war- 
heads a  free  ride  to  other  silos. 


Similarly,  the  defense  can  defend  each  of 
its  own  heavily,  lightly,  or  not  at  all.  The 
SDM  computer  is  designed  to  choose  among 
the  several  acceptable  strategies  on  a  ran- 
dom bSLSls  no  human  can  predict  beforehand. 
Thus,  the  olTense,  which  does  not  know 
which  defense  plan  will  be  used,  will  almost 
certainly  waste  warheads  by  "killing"  lightly 
defended  silos  more  than  once,  and  waste  ad- 
ditional warheads  by  attacking  heavily-de- 
fended silos  in  numbers  too  small  to  pene- 
trate. Theoretically,  this  allows  SDM  to  neu- 
tralize more  than  one  offensive  re-entry  ve- 
hicle per  Sprint. 

(6)  In  the  Interest  of  economy,  a  commer- 
cial data-processor  is  used,  rather  than  a 
custom  unit  as  In  Safeguard. 

(7)  Operation  and  maintenance  costs'  are 
reduced.  Like  Mlnuteman — and  unlike  Safe- 
guard— the  SDM  sitos  and  radars  would  be 
unguarded  and  unmanned,  with  all  operation 
personnel  in  the  module  control  center. 

Operational  manpower  requirements  for  an 
SDM  module  are  planned  to  be  10  percent  to 
20  percent  of  those  for  a  Safeguard  site.  Lo- 
gistics support  costs  for  an  SDM  module  will 
be  about  one  third  of  that  of  a  Safeguard 
site. 

-(8)  Construction  and  installation  are  sim- 
pler for  SDM  than  for  Safeguard,  with  the 
result  that  deployment  time  is  quicker.  It  is 
possible  to  build  and  "warehouse"  the  SDM 
components,  thus  having  them  ready  for  de- 
ployment within  a  relatively  short  time  in 
the  event  of  abrogation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Decision-to-deployment  time  on  a  Safe- 
guard site  is  more  than  five  years.  DOD 
Claims  pre -deployment  expenditure  of  7  per- 
cent of  total  Investment  costs  on  an  SDM 
module  would  cut  this  time  In  half,  and 
claims  per -deployment  expenditure  of  40  per- 
cent could  cut  the  time  to  about  one-third. 

COSTS 

All  figures  are  DOD  only;  AEC  warhead 
costs  are  not  included. 

ABM  expenditures  pre-Safeguard  (before 
1968)  :  S2  981  billion. 

( 1 )  Safeguard  total  costs  if  system  were 
cancelled  in  FY  1974  and  all  succeeding 
budgets;  85  billion. 

( 2 )  Cost  beyond  stop-now  cost  sum  to  com- 
plete one-site  Safeguard:   $0.5  billion. 

(3)  Annual  operation  and  maintenance  of 
one-site  Safeguard:  $.16  billion. 

(4)  "Decision  cost:"  Ten  year  cost  of  com- 
pleting and  operating  one-site  Safeguard, 
above  stop-now  cost  (i.e.,  completion  cost 
plus  10  year  operations  and  maintenance)  : 
$2.1  billion. 

(5)  Total  SDM  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  cost^:  $1.7  billion. 

(6)  Total  SDM  investment:  $6.5  billion. 

(7)  Annual  acquisition  costs: 


COMMENTS 


ACQUISITION 
|ln  rrillions  of  dollars| 

1 

Eipended 

Fiscal  year 

1968-72 

Fiscal  year 

1973 

approved 

Fiscal  year 

1974 
request 

Safeguard : 

ROT  «E 11,815.4 

Procurement. 2.1112 

MCA 646.8 

239.7 

300.0 

0 

216.5 

185.0 

0 

Total... '4.580.4 

539.7 

401.5 

I  Includes  KO.OOO.OOO  which  Congress  approved 
to  fiscal  year  1973. 

for  carryover 

Approved     Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year 

fiscal  year  1973  1974 

1971-72      approved  rtquest 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Site  defense: 
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Unlike  Safeguard,  and  within  the  Inherent 
limitations  of  ballistic  missile  defenses.  Site 
Defense  appears  to  be  an  intelligently  plan- 
ned system.  It  appears  to  offer  some  hope  of 
Increasing  the  number  of  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles that  would  survive  a  Soviet  heavy 
attack.  However,  before  committing  ourselves 
to  a  multi-billion  dollar  expenditure,  a  num- 
ber of  questions  must  be  considered. 

I.  Under  what  circumstances  would  the 
system  serve  a  vital  national  security  func. 
tion? 

In  order  for  Site  Defense  to  become  neces- 
sary to  an  effective  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent 
force,  all  of  the  following  would  have  to 
occur: 

(1)  Failure  of  SALT  II  to  limit  offensive 
strength  to  a  level  at  which  each  side  Is  in- 
capable of  destroying  the  other's  hardened 
silos. 

(2)  Catastrophic  degeneration  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  to  the  point  that  the  ABM 
limitation  treaty  ts  abrogated. 

(3)  Development  and  deployment  of  an 
unforeseen  and  presently  Inconceivable 
Soviet  breakthrough  in  anti-submarine  tech- 
nology that  would  threaten  not  only  our 
present  Polarts/'Poseldon  deterrent  but  also 
the   various   longer-range   SLBM   options. 

(4)  Development  and  deployment  of  t 
Soviet  MIRV  with  sufficient  accuracy  and 
quantity  to  threaten  to  destroy  our  ICBM 
force  while  still  retaining  sufficient  power  to 
destroy  XJJB.  society." 

(5)  Development  and  deployment  of  a 
Soviet  anti-aircraft  system  capable  of  very 
high  effectiveness  against  a  heavy  low- 
altitude  attack  using  SRAM  and  whatever 
more  advanced  penetration  aids  we  develop 
over  the  next  decade. 

II.  Is  the  system  cost-effective  in  compari- 
son with  other  options  for  increasing  U.8. 
confidence  In  Its  nuclear  deterrent?  The 
estimated  investment  cost  of  $6.6  billion  is 
alleged  to  insure  the  survival  of  at  least  300 
Mlnuteman  against  a  presently  conceivable 
Soviet  attack.  Thus,  the  VS.  would  be  pay- 
ing approximately  $33  million  per  Minute- 
man  protected.  Since  more  than  one  Minute- 
man  silo  is  necessary  to  give  a  comparable 
probability  of  having  an  additional  Minute- 
man  siu-vivor,  SDM  compares  favorably  with 
the  alternative  strategy  of  simply  Increasing 
the  number  of  Mlnuteman  silos.  While  It 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  Polarls-Poeeidon  force, 
or  of  the  proposed  Trident  sjrstem  ( assuming 
Its  costs  are  controlled),  the  argument  can 
be  made  that  the  comparison  is  not  legiti- 
mate, since  the  Mlnuteman-cum-Site  De- 
fense system  could  serve  as  a  hedge  against 
a  Soviet  ASW  breakthrough  that  would 
neutralize    the    submarine-based    deterrent. 

III.  Is  the  system  cost-effective  in  comparl- 
slon  with  the  expense  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  neutralizing  it? 

DOD  has  published  an  unclassified  cost- 
exchange  ratio  of  between  4  and  1.5  to  1  In 
favor  of  the  defense,  depending  on  tbe 
specifics  of  that  attack.  However,  this  Is  de- 
rived from  SDM  costs  excluding  R&D.  More- 
over, U.8.  planning  should  assume  the  So- 
viets will  choose  the  most  cost-effective 
method  of  attack.  Finally,  all  such  calcula- 
tions are  based  on  a  very  high  level  of  SDM 
effectiveness,  when  in  fact  the  system  haa 
yet  to  be  built  and  tested,  and  in  any  case 
can  never  be  tested  under  combat  condi- 
tions. The  best  tentative  assumption  is  prob- 
ably that  the  cost-exchange  ratio  Is  about 
1  to  I  (i.e.,  the  Soviets  could  neutralize  tbe 
benefits  of  SDM  by  Investing  a  like  amount 
in  offensive  systems.) 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Safeguard  is  a  unoonjclonable  waste 
at  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  only  rationale 
that  can  be  made  for  its  completion  Is  some- 
thing like,  "If  we  drop  It  now  we'll  be  ad- 
mitting   It    never    was    any    good."    It    li 
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abysmally  cost-ineffective  as  a  hard-point  de- 
fense.   The    operational    experience    to    be 
gained  at  Grand  Forks  is  useless. 
Becommendatlon :     Delete    all    Safeguard 

funds. 

(2)  At  this  point  SDM  appears  to  be  a 
DCll-deslgned  terminal  defense  system,  poe- 
flbly  but  not  certainly  cost-effective,  which 
Bight  miUte  a  useful  contribution  to  deter- 
rence If  It  were  not  banned  by  the  ABM 
treaty.  But  the  treaty  puts  SDM  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  very  expensive  insurance  policy 
against  a  very  unlikely  series  of  contingen- 
cte»— contingencies  the  development  of 
vblch  will  b«  visible  years  before  tbey  ma- 
terialize, thus  providing  adequate  time  to 
defend  against  them.  In  addition,  it  would 
probably  provoke  a  similar  Soviet  response, 
thereby  mcreasmg  the  probability  of  the 
catastrophe  againat  which  It  U  designed  to 
Insure. 

Tbt  best  course  would  be  to  keep  the  R&D 
program  going,  but  to  slow  It  down  and  there- 
by reduce  tbe  cost.  Should  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty  collapse  and  the  Soviets 
test  an  effective  full  MIRV  system,  the  U.8. 
would  then  have  to  consider  accelerating 
SDM.  However,  technological  advances  which 
presumably  will  be  available  by  that  time 
oould  moderate  the  cost  increase  that  in- 
evitably accompanies  acceleration. 

Recommendation:  Reduce  SDM  funds  to 
last  year's  level  of  $80.1  million. 

FOOTNOTES 

>rhe  Economics  of  Defense,  a  Bipartisan 
Review  of  Military  Spending,  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  Military 
Spending  Ccnnmlttee;  Praeger,  Washington, 
1971.  pp.  51-62. 

>Dr.  Foster  should  have  said  "If"  rather 
than  "when"  the  Soviets  develop  a  silo  de- 
fense system,  since  there  Is  no  evidence  they 
are  pursuing  silo  defense  In  any  way.  More- 
over, there  Is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
have  an  extended  SALT  agreement  banning 
aU  Soviet  silo  defense  as  well  as  all  U.S.  NCA 
defense. 

*Dr.  Foster's  April  21,  1973  testimony  be- 
fore HASC. 

'These  are  E>OD  costs  only;  AEC  warhead 
costs  are  additional. 

'Blackout  clouds  are  large,  radar-opaque 
areas  of  Ionized  particles  caused  by  nuclear 
explosions,  capable  of  refracting  radar  beams; 
such  clouds  could  be  deliberately  created  by 
an  attacker  using  an  advance  (precursor) 
wave  of  large  low  accuracy  warheads. 

•  An  ABM  missile's  "footprint"  is  the  area 
it  can  defend. 

'Lt.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Olasser,  the  Air  Force 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment, described  the  survivability  of  the 
Mlnuteman  system  In  Air  Force  Matfoxine; 

"It  is  an  arrant  overestimatlon  to  say  that 
Mlnuteman  Is  vulnerable.  If  'vulnerable' 
means  that  It  Is  wiped  out  in  toto.  When  we 
taUc  about  future  vulnerabUlty  of  Minute- 
man,  we  think.  In  a  statistical  sense,  of  the 
number  of  missiles  that  might  be  lost  to  a 
concentrated  wave  of  attacking  enemy  mis- 
siles. Everything  that  can  be  reasonably 
extrapolated  from  present  Soviet  capabilities 
oanflrms  that  no  matter  how  we  set  the 
■eenarlo,  a  sufficient  number  of  Mlnuteman 
missiles  can  be  expected  to  sxirvive  to  carry 
out  tbe  system's  assigned  assured  destruction 
role." 


ELMA  LEWIS  SCHOOL  OP  PINE  ARTS. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  It  la  no 
accident  that  Boston.  Mass..  is  often 
called  the  Athens  of  America. 

^om  the  Boston  Symphony  to  the 
arboretum,  from  the  colleees  and  iml- 
▼ersltles  which  dot  Boston's  landscape 
to  the  athenaeum,  from  the  Old  North 
Church  to  the  pubUc  garden;  history 


and  culture  are  one — an  integral  part  of 
Boston  life. 

Most  of  these  wonderful  institutions 
are  also  venerable  Institutions  which 
have  been  a  part  of  Boston  for  genera- 
tions, even  centuries. 

The  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Pine  Arts 
is  an  exception.  It  is  new.  and  welcomes 
extra  dimension  to  Boston's  yeasty  cul- 
tural life. 

Its  founder,  and  leader — the  keystone 
of  its  success  is  a  remarkable  woman 
whose  friendship  I  cherish. 

Her  story  and  the  school's  is  well  told 
in  the  July  issue  of  Essence  magazine. 
Suzanne  Bailey's  article  "The  Unde- 
f erred  Dream  of  Elma  Lewis"  deserves 
the  widest  possible  audience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  UNOETERitED  Dream  of  Elma  Lewis 

(By  Suzanne  Bailey) 
CbUdren  start  arriving  at  tbe  E3ma  Lewis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston's  Roxbury 
section  around  three  o'clock  In  a  flurry  of 
coats,  scarves  and  lost  schedule  cards.  Some 
of  the  younger  ones  are  brought  by  their 
mothers:  little  girls  encased  in  leggings, 
wide-eyed  boys  whose  long  pants  make  them 
look  even  younger.  They  come  directly  after 
public  school  every  Monday  through  Friday 
as  well  as  Saturday  mornings.  The  school's 
program  Is  based  upon  the  old-fashioned 
concept  of  hard  work,  but  the  children  are 
not  bothered  by  this,  not  at  all. 

They  greet  their  friends  and,  at  once,  a 
game  of  Jacks  begins  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  while  they  wait  for  classes  to  start. 

Teachers,  who  are  artists  in  their  own 
right,  and  members  of  tbe  office  staff  mingle 
with  parents  and  students  In  the  crowded 
lobby.  Among  the  teaching  staff,  the  dancers 
stand  out,  easily  recognized  by  the  way  they 
move. 

Elma  Lewis,  who  founded  the  school  in 
1950,  enters  with  a  young  man.  They  are 
deep  in  conversation.  The  young  man's  ap- 
pearance is  striking— he  wears  a  knitted  wool 
poncho  over  his  casual  clothes.  But  it  is  Elma 
Lewis  one  notices,  tar  she  is  a  legend  in 
Boston. 

Elma  Lewis  was  born  61  years  ago  to  proud, 
hardworking  parents  who  had  come  to  Bos- 
ton from  Barbados.  Their  income  was  modest, 
but  their  aspirations  for  their  children  and 
Black  people  were  extremely  high. 

One  of  her  older  brothers  taught  berlo 
read  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  she 
has  always  "read  everything,  even  phone 
books."  It  was  also  at  the  age  of  three  that 
she  recited  a  poem  at  a  meeting  of  Marcus 
Garvey's  Universal  Negro  Improvement  As- 
sociation— a  poem  about  tbe  beauty  of  Black 
women.  She  grew  up  wttb  pride  in  herself 
and  her  heritage. 

She  attended  Beaton  public  aoboola.  One 
of  her  early  settlement-houM  teachers,  Ms. 
Bethra  Muzzy,  a  white  woman  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Emerson  College,  thought  little  Elma 
to  be  talented,  and  persuaded  the  Lewises 
to  pay  one  dollar  a  week,  a  lot  of  money  in 
those  days,  for  private  elocution  leasons. 
Today,  one  U  Immediately  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  Ms.  Lewis'  voice  which  is  proper 
and  wfkrm  at  the  same  tinM. 

While  growing  up,  she  studied  voice,  piano 
and  dance  and  financed  her  education  at 
Bmenon  OoUflge  by  working  in  Beaton 
tbeatrloal  produotloos.  She  dreamed  of  pur> 
suing  a  dramatlo  earMr  In  New  York,  but 
was  discouraged  by  tbe  fact  that  Black  i>er- 
f ormera  were  offered  few  rolea  In  the  theater, 
and  thoee  w«n  usually  bunilllating. 
Beluotantly.  Klma  deferred  her  dream  of 


being  an  actress  and  took  a  Master  e  Degree 
in  Education  at  Boston  University.  For  a 
short  while,  she  taught  third  grade  In  an 
elementary  school,  and  later  remedial  read- 
ing, dance  and  drama.  For  a  time,  she  was  a 
social  worker  in  Boston's  South  End. 

Then  recovery  from  a  serious  illness  made 
her  re-examine  her  life.  She  questioned  why 
she  lived  when  others  died.  She  felt  a  com- 
pelling need  to  do  something  truly  significant 
with  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her  mother,  with 
characteristic  dlrectnees,  pointed  out  that 
she  was  too  smart  to  work  for  other  people 
and  suggested  that  she  start  a  school  of  her 
own.  Elma  considered  this — a  school  of  her 
own  that  would  teach  theater  arts  to  Black 
chUdren.  It  seemed  an  audacious  Idee,  but  It 
was  obvious  that  there  was  a  desperate  need 
for  a  school  of  fine  arts  in  the  Black  com- 
munity, a  school  that  could  some  day  reach 
throughout  Boston  to  the  whole  counta^.  The 
decision  made,  the  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine 
Arts  began  in  a  six-room  apartment  in  Rox- 
bury with  an  enrollment  of  26  students. 

Today,  the  school  has  over  500  pupils  rang- 
ing in  age  from  four  to  76  with  some  360  on 
a  waiting  list.  The  young  children  study 
dance,  drama,  art,  music  and  costuming  and 
at  age  13,  they  begin  to  specialize. 

Many  who  have  studied  at  the  Elma  Lewis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  have  gone  on  to  achieve 
professional  status.  Kenneth  Scott,  who  at- 
tended the  school,  has  Broadway  credits  that 
include  Hello  Dolly,  Golden  Boy  and  Halle- 
lujah Baby!  among  many.  For  a  year  he 
toured  with  the  Harry  Belafonte  Singers  and 
Dancers  and  has  also  danced  with  most  of  the 
major  American  ballet  companies.  Lauren 
Jones,  another  Elma  Lewis  student,  has  ap- 
peared In  many  roles  on  Broadway  and  tele- 
vision. She  has  acted  at  the  American 
Shakespecu-e  Festival  in  Stratford  and  starred 
in  The  Liberation  of  L.B.  Jones.  In  a  news- 
paper interview,  Ms.  Jones  laid  her  suooeaa 
to  "a  fantastic  woman  In  Boston  named  Elma 
Lewis." 

Teachers  trained  at  tbe  school  have  gone 
on  to  develop  similar  schools  in  Houston, 
Texas,  and  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Ms. 
I«wis  receives  many  letters  asking  her  advloe 
In  starting  arts  training  centers.  Her  advice 
is  to  "get  something  going  and  then  people 
will  help  you." 

Today,  the  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Pine  Art*. 
Is  part  of  a  larger  organization,  the  National 
Center  of  Afro-American  Artists,  founded  in 
1968.  Ms.  Lewis  says,  "The  center  is  where 
we  are  stating  Black  heritage,  and  sharing 
the  beauty  of  ouir  arts  with  all  people."  The 
center  Includes  an  experimenUl  theater,  the 
Elma  Lewis  Playhouse  in  the  Park,  profes- 
sional center,  dance  company.  Jazz  orchestra,, 
museum,  classical  orchestra,  chorus  and  a. 
series  of  free  outdoor  concerts,  which  last 
year  Included  a  concert  by  the  Duke  Elling- 
ton Orchestra. 

Ms.  Lewis  Is  a  hard-headed  idealist  who 
believes  In  making  dreams  come  true.  "I'm 
in  the  busmess  of  being  successful,"  she 
states  matter-of-factly.  Believing  that 
".  ...  It  Is  not  in  the  realm  of  luxury  but  ot 
necessity  that  the  creative  energies  of  the  na- 
tion's Black  population  wlU  be  nurtured  and 
preserved  for  posterity,"  Ms.  Lewis  is  a  tire- 
less fund  raiser.  The  actiyitles  of  tbe  school 
are  budgeted  at  an  annual  figure  of  $900,000. 
Students  who  can  afford  It  are  charged  a 
monthly  tuition  of  $15v  Tbey  are  taught  by 
a  staff  that  includes  a  choreographer,  Billy 
Wilson;  drama  directors,  Vernon  Blackman 
and  Larry  Blumsack;  the  coatume-deelgning 
team  oT  Ous  and  Lucy;  Jasz  pianist,  Jaki 
Byard;  a  primitive  dance  Instructor.  George 
Howard,  a  visual  arts  director,  Barry  Oaither; 
and  music  director,  John  A.  Ross. 

Writing  In  Forum  Magazine,  the  oflldat 
organ  of  tbe  Greater  Boston  Jiuilor  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Ms.  Lewis  notes  that  the 
National  Center  of  Afro-American  Artists 
glvea  eervlcee  to  332,744  persons  a  year  at  a 
per-person  cost  of  $2.35.  "One  would  ex- 
pect," comments  Ms.  Lewis,  "oongratulations 
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for  proTldlng  Boston  wltb  the  most  remark- 
able bargain  In  the  world.  .Instead,  we  are 
constantly  asked  to  prove  the  validity  of  an 
arts  organization.  How  many  parents,  who 
otherwise  would  be  on  welfare,  are  able  to 
work,  knowing  that  children  |f^e  engaged  In 
beneficial  acUvlty?  How  manyWtudents  have 
the  course  of  their  lives  changed  from  de- 
structive to  constructive  by  the  improvement 
of  their  self-image?" 

The  Parents'  Organization  of  the  Elma 
Lewis  School  helps  the  young  graduates  of 
the  school  by  maintaining  apartments  In 
New  Tork  for  boys  and  girls  who  go  there  to 
prepare  for  professional  careers.  The  organ- 
ization also  proyldes  clothing,  tuition  money 
and  strong  moral  support  for  these  young 
people,  many  of  whom  are  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time. 

At  the  school,  there's  a  sense  of  purpose,  a 
happiness  that  extends  from  the  artist- 
teachers  to  the  very  youngest  pupil.  Aristot- 
le's definition  of  happiness,  "activity  In  ac- 
cordance with  virtue,"  comes  to  mind.  The 
125  employees  of  the  school.  Including  office 
personnel  who  sometimes,  of  necessity,  work 
for  periods  of  up  to  eight  weeks  before  they 
are  paid,  embody  this  concept. 

This  quality  la  very  noticeable  on  this  par- 
ticular afternoon  as  the  children  leave  their 
mothers  and  the  games  of  Jacks  to  go  to  their 
classes. 

One  of  the  meet  popular  coiu-ses  at  the 
school  Is  Michael  Babatunde  Olatunjl's  Afri- 
can drum  class.  His  class  for  beginners  meets 
at  3:30  pjn.  in  a  small  back  room  on  the 
second  floor. 

African  drums  speak  a  language,  he  tells 
the  class,  and  the  language  has  Its  own  al- 
phabet. African  music  Is  based  upon  sounds, 
like  the  "gun"  (pronounced  "goon")  sound 
from  Nigeria.  This  sound  Is  found  today  In 
parts  of  Brazil,  Haiti  and  Trinidad — wherever 
Black  culture  has  survived  over  the  centuries. 
The  rhythms  of  our  spirituals  and  blues, 
calypso,  boesa  nova  and  the  rhjrthms  of  rock 
music  originated  from  African  sound  pat- 
terns. It  Is  moving  to  watch  very  little  boys, 
each  not  much  bigger  than  the  drum  he  alts 
behind.  Olatimjl,  a  Nigerian,  files  to  Boston 
from  New  York  twice  a  week  to  teach.  His 
first  class  meets  every  Monday  at  one  o'clock, 
not  at  the  school,  but  In  the  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Institution  at  N(»lolk.  where 
the  school  has  been  running  a  technical 
theater  training  program  since  July,  1970. 

Instructors  from  the  school  visit  Norfolk 
four  times  a  week  to  teach  courses  In  music 
theory,  African  heritage,  primitive  dance, 
technical  theater,  art.  Black  studies,  perc\i8- 
slon,  wind  Instruments  and  drama.  The  men 
receive  rehabilitative  training  for  Jobs  as 
stage  managers,  stage  carpenters,  stage  elec- 
tricians, property  men.  sound  men  and  fly 
men. 

The  success  of  the  program  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  favorable  press  reviews  of  four 
stage  productions.  The  Plagtit.  Cadillac  Alley, 
\  Black  Rhythms  and  The  IrutaUment  Plan, 
that  were  conceived,  written  and  performed 
by  the  men  Inside  the  walls  and  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  inmates  and  correctional  offi- 
cials who  have  requested  more  coxiraes  in 
art,  music,  writing  and  dance— couraes  in- 
volving hard,  creative  work. 

At  Norfolk,  as  at  the  Elma  Lewis  School 
in  Boston,  hard  work  works.  Late  last  fall, 
ten  men.  nine  of  them  Inmates  at  the  Cor- 
rectional Institution  at  Norfolk  and  one  a 
former  inmate  who  Is  now  a  student  at  Rut- 
gers University  in  New  Jersey,  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Boston  publishing  boxise  of 
Little  Brown  tc  Co.  for  a  book  of  poems,  short 
stories,  essays  and  plays.  All  ten  of  the  con- 
tributors had  been  involved  In  the  Elma 
Lewis  Norfolk  program  and  bad  been  encour- 
aged by  Ma.  Lewis  to  develop  their  writing 
talents.  The  book,  called  WTio  Took  the 
Weight,  from  a  popular  recording  by  Kool 
and  the  Gang,  features  a  foreword  by  Elma 
Lewis. 


Housed  In  a  former  Hebrew  school  and  syn- 
agofcue  which  were  "sold"  to  Miss  Lewis  In 
1968  for  one  dollar  by  the  combined  Jewish 
philanthropies  of  Boston,  the  new  school's 
conversion  and  renovation  has  almost  been 
completed  although  work  on  the  synagogue 
hasn't  begun  because  of*  insufficient  funds. 
Some  classrooms  have  an  unfinished  ap- 
pearance. Yet,  when  teachers  and  pupils  meet 
and  start  working,  the  rooms  assume  a  life 
of  their  own.  Lines  from  Langston  Hughes' 
Fields  of  Wonder  seem  aprc^Tos: 

It  had  no  dignity  before. 

But  when  the  band  began  to  play. 

Suddenly  the  earth  was  there, 

And  flowers. 

Trees,  j 

And  air,  I 

And  like  a  wave  the  floor — 

That  had  no  dignity  before) 

Elma  Lewis  works  with  the  energy  of  a 
woman  who  has  made  up  her  mind  to  change 
things.  Her  activities  are  never  random,  and 
her  vitality  permeates  the  school. 

On  the  outside  top  wall  of  Ms.  Lewis' 
school,  there  are  big  letters  deeply  engraved 
in  granite.  With  an  almost  auditory  quality, 
they  proclaim  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  These 
words  from  the  Book  of  Zechariah,  trans- 
lated Into  two  African  languages,  will  be 
added  beneath  the  English  original,  adding 
that  other  dimension  to  this  school  where 
instruction  is  available  to  Americans  of  all 
colors  and  where  Shakespeare  and  Langston 
Hughes,  casslcal  ballet  and  primitive  dance, 
Beethoven  and  African  drumming  coexist  In 
a  mileu  that  Is  peculiarly  our  own.  All  made 
possible  by  a  determined  Black  woman  who 
believes  In  making  her  dreams  reality. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY,  NRTA-AARP  TESTI- 
MONY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  began 
hearings  early  this  year  on  "P^iture  Di- 
rections in  Social  Security."  Our  objec- 
tive Is  to  explore  the  issues  which  relate 
directly  to  our  overall  objectives  for  the 
social  security  system. 

On  July  26,  the  committee  heard  from 
representatives  of  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons.  The 
complete  presentation  of  NRTA-AARP 
was  135  pages,  not  Including  m}pendices 
and  charts.  The  quality  of  the  state- 
ment was  as  impressive  as  the  quantity; 
the  Committee  on  Aging  is  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  rich  soiirce  of  analyses  and 
proposals.  It  will  receive  careful,  sus- 
tained attention  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cjrril  Brickfield,  legislative  coun- 
sel for  NRTA-AARP  provided  a  summary 
of  the  total  presentation  in  his  remarks 
at  the  hearing.  It  is  a  useful  checklist  of 
NRTA-AARP  vlews,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

TxsmcoNT  or  Ctul  F.  BmiCKnxLD 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  Cyril  F.  Brickfield. 
Legislative  Coiinael  to  the  country's  largest 
organizations  of  older  Americana — the  afflU- 
atad,  nonprofit  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Aasodatlon  of 
Retired  Persons.  The  combined  membership 
of  our  Associations  presently  exceeds  5.5  mll- 
Uon. 

I  am  accompanied  this  morning  by  Mr. 
John  Martin,  former  OommlsBloner  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  and  Mr.  William 


Mitchell,  former  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity. Both  are  consiiltants  to  our  Associa- 
tlofls. 

Also  accompanying  me  this  morning  are 
Mr.  Thomas  Borzlllerl  and  Mr.  James  Hack- 
ing, both  of  whom  are  members  of  my  staff. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  expressing  our 
Associations'  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  this  second  phase  of 
hearings  into  future  social  security  direc- 
tions. 

If  you  will  examine  the  Table  of  Contents 
of  our  prepared  statement,  which,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  I  shall  now  in- 
troduce for  Inclusion  In  this  hearing  record, 
you  will  find  that  It  treats,  in  some  consid- 
erable detail,  a  broad  spectrxixn  of  retirement 
income  security  topics,  including  the  preaent 
income  situation  of  the  elderly  and  prospects 
for  the  future,  Old  Age  Svu^lvors  and  Disa- 
bility Insurance,  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come, private  pensions,  employment,  the  re- 
tirement income  credit,  and  the  need  to  co- 
ordinate existing  public  pension  systema. 
Time  constraints  precluded  our  treating  ade- 
quately health  care  and  property  tax  relief— 
both  of  which  substantially  erode  retirement 
Income:  consequently,  these  items  were  not 
included. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  stress  at  this 
Juncture  the  increasing  concern  of  our  As- 
sociations with  the  development  of  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs  and  the  level 
of  care  they  provide.  Instead  of  progressing 
with  respect  to  health  care  for  the  elderly, 
we  seem  to  be  regressing.  The  enactment  of 
the  Administration's  Medicare  cost-sharing 
proposals  would  tend  to  reinforce  this  trend. 

I  would,  however,  add  that  we  are  encour- 
aged by  Congressional  concern  with  improv- 
ing the  health  care  situation.  We  commend 
the  Chairman  and  Senator  Mondale  for  ex- 
pressing their  sense  of  concern  through  Sen- 
ate Resolution  124.^ 

Because  the  scope  of  the  material  con- 
tained in  our  prepared  statement  Is  so  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  this  morning  to: 

(1)  present  and  future  retirement  Income 
needs; 

(3)  Old  Age,  Siirvivors  and  DlsablUty  In- 
surance— with  respect  to  future  standards 
of  adequacy  for  the  replacement  of  eamlngi 
lost  due  to  retirement,  the  financing  o( 
OASDI,  the  retirement  test,  and  the  need  to 
establish  a  bipartisan  social  security  board: 

(3)  revision  of  the  retirement  income 
credit; 

(4)  the  increasing  economlo  necessity  to 
retain  older  persons  in  the  labor  force;  and 

(5)  the  need  to  better  coordinate  this 
country's  baalo  public  pension  syartems. 

X.  n«TaODT7CrOKT  aSMASKS 

Today,  it  is  generally  accepted  that,  ov«r 
the  years,  the  Social  Security  program  hu 
actively  attempted: 

(1)  to  provide  an  adequate  mlnlmtmi  level 
of  income  support  for  the  aged;  and 

(2)  to  provide  a  retirement  benefit  that 
will  prevent  a  serious  decline  In  income  due 
to  earnings  ices.' 

As  we  attempt  to  demonstrate  in  Part  On* 
of  our  prepared  statement,  while  the  Social 
Security  system  has  made  great  prognH 
since  Its  inception,  an  adequate  floor  of  in- 
come protection  remains  elusive  for  largt 
numbers  of  elderly  Americans.  Moreover,  the 
second  goal  of  preventing  a  serious  decline 
of  income  due  to  retirement  also  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  The  lack  of  complete  success  la 
achieving  these  two  goals  may  derive  from 
the  attempt  to  use  a  single  mechanUm, 
OASX,  to  accompllab  separate  objectlvea 
However,  now  that  the  goal  of  providing  •& 
adequate  income  floor  will  be  primarily  tlM 
responsibility  of  the  SSI  program,  it  is  bopsd 
that  the  income  adequacy  problem  of  tbs 
elderly  will  be  allevUted.  Divested  of  tiM 
income  support  fanction  and.  hopefoUy,  of 
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the  "floor  of  protection"  philosophy,  OASDI 
can  now  function  primarily  as  a  mechanism 
to  replace  an  adequate  jdegree  of  earnings 
lost  as  a  result  of  Atlrement,  disability  or 
death. 

The  awareneaa  of  aging  population  trends 
■bould  motivate  the  planning  necessAry  to 
sooommodate  the  Income  security  needs  of 
the  future  aged.  Not  only  must  we  anticipate 
that  the  aged  population  will  continue  to 
Increase  In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  but  tak- 
ing into  account  such  factors  as  improved 
health  care,  ever-earlier  retirement  policies 
and  practices,  and  estimates  of  diminishing 
labor  force  participation,  we  must  also 
anticipate  that  they  will  be  living  longer  and 
■pendmg  more  years  In  retirement.  More- 
over, since  the  aged  of  tomorrow  wUl  be 
better  educated,  more  skUled  and  more 
sophisticated  than  the  aged  of  today,  they 
appear  far  less  likely  to  accept  the  lower 
standard  of  living  which  presently  attend 
retirement.  The  projected  dimension  of  the 
future  aged  population  and  the  assumed  un- 
willingness on  their  part  to  accept  in  retire- 
ment a  standard  of  living  below  that  expe- 
rienced prior  to  retirement,  define  the 
challenge  which  confronts  us  here  today, 
n.  OASDI :  STAin>Aao  or  aoeqoact  roa  tkx  bx- 

PLACKMKNT  OF  EABNINCS  LOST  DUX  TO  aETIBX- 
tfSST 

Since  social  security  will  probably  remain 
the  primary  instrument  of  earnings  replace- 
ment for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  optimum 
degree  of  earnings  to  be  replaced  through 
social  security  should  be  determined  now  \n 
order  that  the  modifications  In  the  benefit 
itructure  and  financing  mechanism  may  be 
carried  out  in  time  to  accommodate  future 
needs  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Our  Associations  believe  that  the  living 
Standard  of  the  futtire  aged  should  be  related 
directly  to  a  standard  of  living  experienced 
prior  to  retirement. 

Moreover,  the  standard  selected  should  not. 
In  any  case,  result  in  a  post-retirement  liv- 
ing standard  appreciably  lower  than  that  en- 
Joyed  Immediately  prior  to  retirement. 

Professor  James  H.  Schulz  of  Brandels  Uni- 
versity suggests  that  the  appropriate  stand- 
ard could  be  based  on  the  average  highest 
earnings  in  ten  of  the  fifteen  years  inmie- 
dlately  prior  to  retirement.  Others  have  sug- 
gested standards  based  on  average  earnings 
In  five  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  imme- 
diately preceding  retirement,  the  average  of 
the  highest  earnings  in  any  five  years,  or  in 
any  ten  years.* 

While  our  organizations  tend  to  agree  with 
the  recommendation  of  Professor  Schulz, 
«•  also  believe  that  a  standard  based  on  av- 
erage lifetime  earnings  adjusted,  however, 
to  account  for  cost-of-living  and  real  wage 
increases,  has  considerable  merit.  However, 
the  administrative  burden  and  attendant 
cost  consequences  of  such  a  standard  may 
be  so  onerous  as  to  render  It  unfeaalble. 

Once  an  appropriate  pre-retirement  living 
Standard  is  selected,  the  percentage  of  earn- 
ings to  be  replaced  by  the  public  and  private 
mix  of  retirement  income  mechanisms  in  or- 
der to  ntalntain  that  standard  must  be  de- 
tsnnlned.  Professor  Schulz  has  estimated  the 
sp^oprUte  replacement  rate  to  be  from  60 
to  «6  per  cent.  Others  have  suggested  higher 

While  our  Aasociatlona  conoede  that  pri- 
vate pension  plana  wlU  asstime  an  increas- 
ingly slgnlflcant  role  in  the  earnings  replaoe- 
nsnt  function  for  the  future  aged,  we  tend 
to  believe  that  social  security  wUl  continue 
in  Its  preaent  capacity  as  the  primary  earn- 
ings repiscement  mechanlam.  An  appropriate 
«*»  for  social  security  must,  therefore,  be 
?««™ined.  Professor  Schulz  suggests  an  op- 
^um  earnings  replacement  rate  of  68  per 

While  our  Aaaoclatlons  are  unwlUing  to 
«onmit  ounelves  to  the  ss  percent  figure 
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without  further  study,  we  do  not  flnd  this 
figure  to  be  unreasonable. 

in.  THx  ruf ANqiNO  or  oasdi 

In  recognition  of  the  Increasing  burden 
which  the  social  security  payroll  tax  is  im- 
posing on  the  active  working  population,  our 
Associations  have  adopted  the  following  posi- 
tion: 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  les- 
sen the  existing  regresslvlty  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  Self -Employment  Contributions 
Act  and  the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 
Act. 

In  view  of  the  regressive  impact  of  the 
payroll  taxes  on  lower  Income  groups,  our 
Associations  would  support  initially,  lim- 
ited reform  within  the  existing  tax  structure, 
provided,  however,  that  the  contributory 
principle  Is  not  broken. 

If  the  OASDI  Is  to  be  used  as  the  primary 
earnings  replacement  mechanism  to  permit 
the  future  aged  to  maintain  in  retirement 
a  pre-retirement  standard  of  living,  more 
fundamental  reform  of  the  tax  structure 
would  seem  to  be  required.  Without  Increas- 
ing the  tax  rates  and  taxable  wage  base  to 
prohibitive  levels,  we  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ent structure  could,  by  Itself,  generate 
enough  revenue  to  flnance  an  adequate  earn- 
ings replacement  ratio. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  present  policy 
position,  we  could  support  a  change  In  the 
payroll  tax  structure  to  provide  a  system  of 
exemptions  or  allowances  designed  to  reduce 
substantially  the  payroll  tax  burden  on 
lower-Income  groups.  Such  relief  should  be 
subject,  however,  to  some  minimum  per- 
centage contribution  designed  to  preserve 
the  contributory  prmclple.  We  believe  that 
the  cost  of  such  internal  reform  would  be 
modest  and  could  be  offset  by  Increases  in 
the  tax  rates  and/or  the  taxable  earnings 
base. 

We  would,  however,  hope  that  any  exemp- 
tion formula  would  tend  to  concentrate  the 
beneflts  of  exemptions  among  lower-income 
family  units  and  phase  out  such  beneflts  as 
the  family  Income  Increases. 

To  accomplish  more  fundamental  reform, 
the  use  of  general  revenues,  even  if  only  as  a 
supplement,  appears  necessary.  A  number  of 
limited  proposals^  have  been  suggested,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  general  revenues  to  pay 
beneflts  to  "late  arrivals,"  as  for  example 
those  who  were  self-employed,'  and  the  use 
of  general  revenues  to  finance  the  Hospital 
Insurance  program.  John  Brlttaln,  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  has  suggested  that  a 
system  of  payroll  tax  exemptions  could  be 
financed  from  general  revenues  at  minimal 
cost.* 

Wayne  Vroman,  an  economist  with  O.E.O., 
has  suggested  the  use  of  general  revenues  to 
finance  the  already  anticipated  revenue 
needs  of  social  security  as  an  alternative  to 
the  payroU  tax  rate  mcreases  scheduled  for 
1978. 

Other  more  radical  proposals  for  increased 
reliance  on  general  revenues  have  also  been 
made.  For  example,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  payroU  tax  contributions  ahould  con- 
stitute a  credit  against  federal  income  tax 
liability  with  any  contributory  amount  In 
excess  of  such  liability  treated  as  an  over- 
payment of  income  tax.  Any  such  overpay- 
ment would  be  refunded  to  the  taxpayer.* 

In  the  view  of  our  Associations,  the  com- 
plete financing  of  social  security  through 
general  revenues  is  simply  not  feasible  at 
the  present  time.''  Moreover,  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  under  the  income 
tax  la  far  from  equitable.  It  la  an  unsuitable 
vehicle  on  which  to  cast  the  fuU  burden  of 
social  sec\irlty.  More  limited  reliance,  how- 
ever, should  be  considered  to  meet  addi- 
tional OASDI  revenue  needs  In  the  imme- 
diate future. 

IV.  THX  BSmXlCXNT  Tier 

Our  Associations  favor  the  further  liberal- 
isation of  the  retirement  test  to  98,600.  The 


cost  estimates  for  this  proposal  range  from 
•1 J  to  •1.4  bUllon  annuaUy.  Smoe  the  Chair- 
man's bUl.  S.  632.*  Is  wlthm  the  scope  of 
our  position,  we  support  it. 

In  our  view,  the  liberalization  of  the  re- 
tirement test  is  an  emotional,  as  well  as 
philosophical  and  economic  Issue.  This  waa 
clearly  demonstrated  at  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  ccAtlnues  to  be  re- 
flected In  our  membership. 

We  must  be  mindful  that  though  it  has 
been  argued  that  only  a  minority  of  the  aged 
would  actuaUy  be  affected  by  further  liberal- , 
Ization — this  "minority"  is  in  fact  a  great 
number  of  people — 1.6  million. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  Amer- 
ican retiree  continues  to  feel  abused  by  the 
retirement  test  and  he  argues  that  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  his  beneflu  because  he 
engages  In  paid  employment,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  his  non-working 
neighbor,  with  Income  from  stocks  and  bonda, 
receives  a  full  pension.  To  the  older  Ameri- 
can, this  is  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
well-to-do  and  reward  for  idle  living.  Since 
the  test  penalizes  productive  work,  he  con- 
siders It  a  violation  of  the  work  ethic.  No 
amount  of  logical  argument  as  to  coat  or 
the  need  to  make  vwiy  for  younger  workers 
is  likely  to  dissipate  this  feeling. 

V.  ESTABUSHMKNT  OF  A  BIPAKTISAN  SOCIAL 
SECURITT   BOAKD 

Our  Associations  believe  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  assure  the  type  of  continuity 
with  respect  to  supervision,  direction  and 
development  In  social  security  that  the  coun- 
try enjoyed  in  the  past.  We  think  one  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction  would  be  a. 
return  to  the  former  three-member  biparti- 
san board  form  of  administration  which.  In 
our  Judgment,  contributed  so  Importantly  to 
the  early  success  of  the  system  and  to  the 
public's  confldence  In  Its  administration. 

Now  that  the  Social  Secxirlty  Administra- 
tion has  the  responsibility  for  Supplemental 
Security  Income  as  well  as  the  Old  Age, 
Survivors,  DlsablUty  and  Health  Insurance 
programs,  we  believe  that  a  three -member 
bipartisan  board  would  best  assure  integrity, 
competence  and  impartiality  and  provide 
protection  against  piirely  partisan  poUtlcal 
intervention. 

We  recommend  that  two  of  the  three  mem- 
bers be  from  the  majority  party  and  that  all 
three  be  named  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presl-  ' 
dent  could  select  the  Chairman  and  all  mem- 
bers would  serve  for  flxed  terms.  The  Board 
would  be  concerned  primarily  with  policy 
formulation  but  would  operate  through  an 
Executive  Director  who  would  have  to  qualify 
under  Civil  Service  rules  and  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board. 

VI.    THX   BXnXUCXIfT   INCOaCK   CBXDIT 

Retirement  Income  Credit  of  SecUon  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was  designed  to 
help  relieve  part  of  the  tax  burden  of  thoae 
retired  people  who  are  living  on  taxable 
retirement  income  (e.g.  pensions,  annuitlea, 
rents,  interests,  etc.)  and  equalize  their  tax 
treatment  with  that  of  retirees  receiving  So- 
cial Security  and  Railroad  retirement  bene- 
flts which  are  basically  tax-exempt. 

Smce  1964.  when  the  Credit  was  last 
amended,  there  have  been  substantial  liber- 
alizations of  social  security  beneflts  with  the 
result  that  the  present  maximum  amount  of 
Income  eligible  for  the  credit  Is  considerably 
below  the  maximum  social  security  primary 
benefit.  In  addition,  the  complexity  of  the 
credit  prevents  It  from  providing  the  fuU 
measure  of  relief  Intended.  To  claim  RIO.  the 
taxpayer  must  flu  out  a  separate  page  on  the 
income  tax  form  with  nineteen  poaaible  cal- 
culations. This  is  In  addltkm  to  his  rsgular 
tax  schedule  computations.  As  a  result  ot  ■ 
these  complexities,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
as  many  as  40%  of  aU  thoae  eligible  for  RIO 
either  faU  to  claim  it  or  else  make  errors  in 
calculating  their  credit. 
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In  order  to  restore  tax  equity  In  the  treat- 
ment of  retirees,  the  amount  of  retirement 
Income  eligible  for  credit  computation 
($1,624)  should  be  increased  to  the  present 
maximum  primary  benefit  under  social  se- 
curity ($2,500).  We  further  believe  that  the 
credit's  limitation  on  earned  income  should 
be  liberalized  to  correspond  with  the  social 
security  retirement  test.  In  his  respect,  we 
would  support  the  Chairman's  bill,  8.  1811.* 
Moreover,  computation  of  the  credit  should 
be  slmpltfled. 

We  note  that  Treasvu^  Secretary  Schultz 
proposed.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a  simplified 
substitute  called  the  Age  Credit.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  Age  Credit  proposal  and  have  at- 
tempted to  estimate  its  impact.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Age  Credit  would  not  be  available 
to  those  who  are  retired  and  under  age  65 
and  presently  eligible  for  RIC.  In  other  words, 
130,037  returns  presently  eligible  wo\ild  be 
cut  off.  This  represents  over  $23,818,000  in 
lost  tax  benefits,  or  nearly  10%  of  all  re- 
I     turns  requesting  the  RIC  at  the  present  time. 

To  some  of  these  people,  the  RIC  benefit 
comprises  as  much  as  4%  and  6%  of  their 
adjusted  gross  Income.  For  people  making 
less  than  $7,000  per  year,  this  Age  Credit 
would  be  a  hardship. 

Chart  D,  which  appears  on  page  138  of  oxir 
prepared  statement.  Indicates  rough  percent- 
ages of  where  the  benefits  under  various 
proposals  would  be  applied.  Specifically  re- 
ferring to  the  last  two  colximns  (5  and  6), 
we  see  the  Age  Credit  to  be  a  program  which 
would  tend  to  unduly  benefit  persons  in  the 
higher  Income  brackets.  For  example,  only 
43  %  of  total  Age  Credit  finances  would  go  to 
returns  having  an  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
less  than  $10,000. 

We  have  examined  the  Senate  and  House 
proposals  contamed  In  their  respective  ver- 
sions of  HJl.  1  last  year.  While  they  would 
allow  for  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits to  go  to  those  with  mcomes  under  $10,- 
000  and  are  therefore  preferable  to  the  Age 
Credit,  nevertheless,  according  to  our  pro- 
jections in  Chart  D,  the  benefit  distribution 
under  the  Senate  and  House  proposals  would 
be  of  less  advantage  to  lower  Income  groups 
than  under  present  law.  Obviously,  in  the 
opmion  of  our  Associations,  it  is  the  less  well- 
to-do  members  of  society  who  are  In  need  of 
federal  assistance  of  this  nature,  and  pro- 
grams which  actually  assist  those  in  need 
are  to  be  favored  over  those  which  do  little 
to  c<ffrect  a  bad  situation. 

In  sununary.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  oppose  the 
Age  Credit  proposal.  We  have  mixed  feeimgs 
about  the  Senate  said  House  proposals  of 
last  year.  While  we  feel  the  present  system 
provides  the  best  alternative,  it  Is  necessary 
to  raise  the  amount  of  retirement  tocome 
for  computation  purposes  to  $2600 — the  max- 
imum primary  benefit  under  Social  Security. 
For  this  reason  we  support  Senator  Church's 
bUl  S.  1811. 

We  feel  too  that  the  committee  should  look 
beyond  this  primary  benefit  celling  and  con- 
sider the  simplification  of  computation  and 
filing  procedures.  Since  over  40%  of  eligible 
older  persons  fail  to  benefit  fully  from  the 
present  law  because  of  its  complexity,  this 
could  well  be  the  greatest  mequity  of  all. 

Vn.  UIFLOTIIZNT 

We  would  like  to  refer  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  the  employment  section  of 
our  prepared  statement  begtnnmg  on  page 
110.  We  believe  that  the  elderly  ought  to  have 
the  option  to  continue  to  work  aa  long  aa 
they  are  able  and  willing.  Within  this  older 
age  group,  there  are  many  who  are  being 
forced  to  retire,  despite  their  wtumgness  to 
stay  In  the  labor  force  and  despite  their  work 
capacities.  Apart  from  the  soclo-psychologl- 
cal  reasons  for  a  reexamination  of  the  cur- 
rent retirement  and  employment  policies. 
The  longer  persons  are  retired,  the  more 
thinly  will  available  retirement  resources  be 
q>read  and  the  greater  will  be  the  demands 


for  pensions  on  employers.  As  we  move  In- 
creaslngly  away  from  a  large  proportion  of 
manual  workers  in  our  labor  force,  the  devel- 
opmg  indxistry-occupation  structure  could 
allow  continued  emplo3rment  of  a  larger  por- 
tion of  our  "younger"  aged. 

If  current  retirement  trends  continue,  the 
attainment  of  an  adequate  retirement  m- 
come  goal  may  be  impossible.  By  encouragmg 
the  older  person  to  remain  employed,  we 
would  also  be  making  it  possible  for  more  per- 
sons to  be  covered  by  better  private  pension 
and  to  receive  Increased  social  security  bene- 
fits. Furthermore  the  retiree  will  have  addi- 
tional years  of  earnmg  and  be  less  dependent 
on  pension  resources. 

Vm.  THS  NEED  TO  COOSOIKATB  PUBLIC  PENSION 
ST8TKMS 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to 
make  one  last  point.  Social  Secxirity  and  other 
public  pension  systems,  such  as  Railroad 
Retirement,  might  well  be  coordinated  with 
each  other.  Multiple  eligibility  for  basic  re- 
tirement benefits  can  be  costly.  While  such 
an  overlap  Is  understandable  and  indeed  de- 
sirable m  some  cases,  such  as  military  retire- 
ment and  private  pensions,  because  of  the 
need  to  recruit  and  retam  personnel,  multi- 
ple eligibility  for  basic  retirement  benefits 
under  public  pension  systems  may  create 
mequity  and  injustice. 
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PATRICK  E.  GORMAN:  MR. 
AMALGAMATED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Roo- 
sevelt University  in  Chicago  honored 
Patrick  E.  Gorman,  the  secretary-treas- 
urer and  chief  executive  oflBcer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen— APL-CIO — on  Jime  2,  1973, 
for  his  50  yesu-s  of  distinguished  labor 
leadership. 

This  honor  is  richly  deserved.  Pat  Gor- 
man has  long  been  a  nationally  promi- 
nent labor  leader.  He  has  presided  over 
the  growth  of  his  union  from  when  it  had 
only  a  few  thousand  members — and  most 
of  those  blacklisted  by  employers — until 
its  pi^sent  strength  of  550,000  members 
organized  throughout  the  Nation  and 
protected  by  excellent  contracts. 

Pat  Goi-man,  the  union  leader,  is  only 
part  of  the  story  of  this  great  Individ- 
ual. He  is  a  many-sided  and  complex 
perton.  He  has  written  songs,  poems, 
and  novels.  He  Is  an  attorney.  He  has 
mediated  many  an  Important  dispute. 
But  most  of  all,  he  has  acted  as  a  sensi- 
tive, deeply  socially  conscious  human 
being  throughout  his  life. 

It  is  Pat  Gorman  who  led  his  union  to 
fight  for  effective  p(Miltry  inspection, 
meat  inspection  and  other  consumer- 


protective  legislation  long  before  cod- 
sumerlsm  was  popular:  for  farm  labor 
reform  before  the  Nation  had  awakened 
to  the  need,  and  for  an  end  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  before  the  peace  movement  got 
off  the  ground. 

Pat  Gorman's  views,  which  he  articu- 
lates with  vigor  and  conviction  both  in 
writing  and  in  speech,  do  not  please 
everyone.  He  is  an  independent.  The 
Irish  rebel  in  him  often  comes  forward. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
his  for  nearly  30  years.  I  have  worked 
with  this  strong-minded,  intelligent,  and 
decent  human  being  in  many  a  campaign 
and  many  a  cause.  We  have  shared  many 
successes  and  some  defeats. 

I  therefore  greatly  enjoyed  a  booklet 
about  Pat  Gorman  which  was  published 
by  the  Labor  Division  of  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity. It  contains  some  brief  narrative 
concerning  Pat's  work  and  accomplish- 
ments interwoven  with  a  number  of  his 
writings  and  speeches.  I  believe  Senators 
would  enjoy  reading  some  excerpts  from 
the  narrative.  Mr.  President,  I  therefore 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  some  parts  of  the  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity booklet,  "Mr.  Amalgamated,  Pat- 
rick E.  Gorman." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows : 

EXCEXPTS    FXOM    "Mb.    AJCAI.OAMATXD, 

Patrick  E.  Ooxman" 

Whether  one  views  the  title  statistically  or 
metaphorically,  Patrick  E.  Oorman  is  Mr. 
Amalgamated. 

His  concern,  the  sharing  of  his  own  life, 
being  on  the  picket  imee,  visiting  memben 
in  their  homes — ttiese  acts  evoke  Ux  the  mem- 
bers— whether  they  know  Pat  personally  or 
hear  of  hla  deeds — respect  and  admiraUoD. 

To  the  employers  he  la  Mr.  Amalgamated. 
They  see  him  as  a  hard  fighter  for  the  rights 
of  hla  members,  and  a  fair  and  square  nego- 
tiator whose  word  Is  always  aa  good  u  hli 
bond. 

When  he  aaaumed  the  presidency  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  in  1923  at  the  age  of  30,  Uieie 
were  only  10,000  members  Va  the  union 
(there  had  been  as  many  as  80,000  before  tbe 
1921  packinghouse  strike).  The  member. 
ship  has  now  grown  to  almost  660,000. 

Oorman  served  as  international  president 
for  19  years  from  1923  to  1942,  and  Interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer  for  over  31  yean, 
from  1942  to  the  present.  For  over  60  yean 
he  has  been  elected  as  top  ofDcer  of  one  of 
the  major  unions  in  the  United  States  and 
the  largest  food  workers'  iinlon  In  the  wcrid. 

XaiSH    WIT 

For  a  labor  leader  Pat  Oorman  is  a  rait 
specimen  of  the  species — musician  .  .  .  law- 
yer .  .  .  noreliat  .  .  .  poet. 

In  hla  poetry  probably  more  than  In  anT 
of  hla  other  endeavors  hla  Iiiah  wit  and  back- 
ground, and  hla  cuiioeity  and  love  of  life, 
comes  to  the  fore. 

These  ideas  come  to  him  at  odd  momentt 
of  the  day.  Some  have  been  written  on  laun- 
dry cardboards  for  shirts  when  he  was  shav- 
tng.  Others  have  been  composed  on  the  dai* 
while  waiting  "to  say  bis  piece." 

. . .  While  Pat  Oorman 's  symphonic  compo- 
sitions include  "Novena  for  Manila"  and  "Tb» 
Pawn  Shop  Suite,"  his  reputation  Is  essen- 
tially that  of  songwriter. 

He  has  written  over  760  songs  ...  he  U  a 
member  of  ASCAP  .  .  .  and  a  membtr  of  the 
Song  Writer's  Hall  of  Fame. 

He  develops  the  melodic  line  of  the  muile 
by  plunking  the  piano  and  depends  upon 
his  felicity  of  phrase  for  the  lyrics.  Since  h* 
Is  an  untramed  musician,  he  works  with  a 
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collaborator  in  the  harmonization  and  or- 
chestration of  his  published  aonga. 

LABOa    MKDIATOK 

In  two  crucial  eventa  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. Oorman  played  Important  mediator 
rolea. 

In  the  big  split  in  the  hoxue  of  labor — 
the  CIO  brealcaway  from  the  AFL  in  1986— 
the  Meat  Cutters  were  torn  between  the  two 
federations. 

The  Amalgamated  Is  essentially  an  indus- 
trial union,  and  it  locdced  to  Its  future  auc- 
ceaaea  m  organlElng  their  jurladictlon  "from 
the  ceUar  to  the  ceUlng."  So  there  waa  great 
ayn^athy  and  Ideological  commitment  to  the 
CIO. 

But  the  Meat  Cuttera  waa  an  AFL  atalwart 
from  ita  founding  in  1807,  and  knew  the 
perlla  of  a  apllt  in  the  labor  movement. 

What  the  Amalgamated  wanted  waa  aome- 
thlng  that  was  not  to  be — for  the  1936-1966 
period — a  tinited  movement  encouraging 
wide  organizing  of  both  the  skilled  crafts- 
men and  the  semi-skilled  and  unskUled  mass 
production  workers. 

Oorman  had  great  respect  for  John  L. 
Lewis — a  feeling  that  was  mutual — and  by 
letters  and  meetings  he  worked  mightily  to 
prevent  the  rupture,  because  he  waa  con- 
vinced that  the  Interests  of  the  workers  of 
the  nation  were  built  on  the  philosophy  "in 
union  there  is  strength." 

To  that  end  Oorman  and  the  Amalgamated 
exerted  every  effort  to  prevent  the  breach, 
but  after  it  occiured  worked  steadfastly  to 
bring  the  federations  together  again. 

Oorman's  role  as  mediator  is  again  lUus- 
trated  by  the  part  he  played  m  trying  to 
keep  the  Teamsters  union  as  part  of  the  fam- 
ily of  labor. 

During  the  crucial  period  leading  up  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Teamsters  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  In  1967,  be  was  the  official  link  between 
Hoffa  and  Meany. 

When  his  efforts  failed  to  bring  Hoffa  and 
Meany  peraonally  together,  and  the  vote  for 
expulsion  of  the  Teamsters  was  taken,  Oor- 
man and  his  Amalgamated  delegates  were 
conspicuous  for  their  vote  against  the  ouster. 
In  the  years  that  have  followed,  Oorman 
and  the  Amalgamated  have  continued  to 
work  for  the  re-admission  of  the  Teamsters. 

RACIAL  BBOTHXaHOOD 

Working  for  the  laboring  man  meant  fight- 
ing the  boasee.  It  alao  meant  fighting  the 
occasional  divisions  that  occur  within  the 
work  group — picket  against  scab  .  .  .  black 
against  white. 

With  Negroes  pouring  into  packing  plants 
as  a  rseult  of  the  labor  shortage  in  World 
War  I,  Pat  early  had  to  face  the  objections 
of  bis  memi>erB  to  the  mclvision  of  Blacka 
Into  the  union.  Speakmg  also  for  hla  partner 
bssald: 

"As  bualneaa  agenta,  it  la  our  Job  to  orga- 
nize anyone  eligible  for  organizing,  who 
come  into  the  plant.  If  this  local  union  la  too 
good  for  the  Negroes,  then  it's  too  good  for 
me.  If  they  cant  come  in,  I  wont  stay  in." 

Oorman's  concern  for  fairness  and  decency 
oonUnued  to  be  expresed  In  another  medium. 
He  most  have  recognized  early  that  effective 
writing  could  reach  and  Infiuence  more  peo- 
ple than  personal  contact  ever  cotUd.  HU 
unpubllsbad  novel  "Early  Frost"  involyes 
an  inter-radal  love  affair.  WhUe  the  theme 
vaa  too  advanced  for  its  day,  it  shows  that 
the  aathor,  a  border  atate  citizen,  recoig- 
ntzed  that  problema  auch  aa  thia  ahould  be 
gr^plad  with. 

The  concern  to  strive  for  the  recognition  of 
each  individual  as  a  human  being,  entitled 
to  aU  of  hla  maUenabie  rtghta,  constltutea 
one  of  the  burning  drivea  of  Pat  Oorman'a 
snttieitte. 


heritage.  He  la  an  independent  thinker  and 
he  la  not  adverse  to  challenging  aacred  cows 
and  hallowed  Institutions  if  they  do  not 
agree  with  his  vlewa  . . . 

"Maverlcka  of  the  world,  unite!  Tou  have 
nothing  to  loae  but  pubUc  acceptability." 


GENOCIDE    AND    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL   COURT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  arguments  frequently  raised  against 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  that  we  will  be  brought  before 
the  International  Court  at  The  Hague 
and  be  forced  to  do  something  that  is  un- 
constitutional. This  simply  is  not  true. 

For  example,  the  Senate  has  ratified 
the  Supplementary  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  which  allows  the 
International  Court  to  resolve  disputes 
between  nations.  This  provision  is  identi- 
cal to  the  passage  in  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention concerning  the  use  of  the  Inter- 
national Court. 

The  United  States  has  never  been 
"hauled"  before  the  International  Court 
in  response  to  charges  of  slavery. 

And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  will  ever  be  "hauled" 
before  the  International  Court  in  re- 
sponse to  charges  of  genocide. 

Neither  the  Slavery  Convention  nor 
the  Genocide  Convention  gives  authority 
to  the  International  Court  to  compel  us  to 
do  something  contrary  to  our  constitu- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  now. 


Oofmaii  spring  from  a  pow.  devout  Irish 
fwiUy  azMI  there  ia  a  continuoua  atraln  of 
rebel  running  tliroxigh  hla  life  reflecting  thla 


LIMrrS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  IMPOSED 
ON  WASTE  WATER  EFFLUENTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
10  years  have  witnessed  a  growing  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  the  natural  en- 
vlrunment.  Effluent  waste  water  discharge 
has  become  one  of  the  paramoimt  issues 
in  this  field. 

Recently,  Mr.  John  E.  Kinney  ad- 
dressed the  subject  of  the  Umlts  which 
should  be  imposed  on  waste  water  efflu- 
ents. Mr.  Kinney  has  been  woiictog  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  for  over  25  years. 
In  addition  to  his  credentials  as  a  water 
pollution  control  expert,  he  is  a  contrib- 
uting editor  for  Industrial  Week  maga- 
zine. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Kinney's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  a  larger 
audience  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
astute  observations  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio, 
as  follows: 

iMPansioNs  Faoif  STurosnna  on  Wasts- 

WATBS  ErrLUKNT  LIMITS 

(By  John  E.  Kinney) 

Xatabilahment  of  "beet  practicable  treat- 
ment" effluent  atandarda  for  Industry  will 
be  based  solely  on  technical  ci^ablllty  con- 
siderations and  Ignores  coats,  and  cost-bene- 
fit ratios  and  economic  Impact  on  either  the 
company  or  the  community. 

That  waa  the  recurring  theme  in  the  aym- 
poslvun  on  waatewater  effluent  limits  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  July  18-20,  1973. 

The  blame  (or  the  responsibility,  depend- 
ing on  the  vlewpomt  of  Industry  or  govern- 
ment) was  placed  squarely  on  the  Congress. 


EPA  apokeaman  Robert  Sanaom,  Aaaiatant 
Administrator  for  Air  and  Water  Programs, 
developed  at  length  how  the  agency  is  con- 
sidering coats  for  municipal  treatment  in 
terms  of  incremental  costa  to  achieve  added 
increases  in  reduction  of  BOD  and  suspended 
solids  but  that  concept  of  determining 
whether  extra  costs  result  in  coounensur- 
ate  reduction  In  waste  load  does  not  apply 
to  i4>pralsal  of  induatrlal  treatment 
standards. 

The  double  standard  was  spelled  out  by 
other  EPA  spokesmen  on  the  program  and 
by  Drs.  Martha  Sager  and  Blair  Bower  of 
the  Effluent  Standards  and  Water  Quality 
Information  Advisory  Committee  who  are  re- 
viewing the  reports  of  EPA  consultants  who 
recommend  the  effluent  standards.  In  their 
opinion  the  1972  law  is  explicit.  "Best  prac- 
ticable" does  not  have  any  modifiers  requir- 
ing consideration  of  costs.  "Best  available" 
caUed  for  by  1983  does. 

Phillip  Cummings  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  staff  criticized  the  EPA  agency  for 
misinterpreting  the  1972  Act.  In  his  opin- 
ion— but  he  continually  stated  it  in  terms 
of  "Congress  Intended"— the  law  aUows  EPA 
no  leeway  In  administrative  decision  making. 
"Best  practicable"  means  what  can  be  physi- 
cally done  now.  Both  he  and  Dr.  Sager  de- 
nounced the  failure  of  the  stream  standards 
approach  and  both  anticipate  clean  streams 
in  the  near  future  with  effluent  standards  be- 
cause this  approach  forces  industry  to  plug 
its  sewers. 

Their  optimism  was  not  shared  by  most 
of  the  other  speakers  or  by  comments  from 
the  audience.  Morever,  there  were  aerlovia 
concema  expressed  that  the  1972  Act  has 
in  fact  set  the  stage  for  long  term  delays 
and  long  court  battles  even  if  the  present 
bottleneck  of  federal  funds  Is  corrected.  This 
last,  mcldentally,  was  described  as  the  most 
serious  flaw  in  the  plan  to  get  stream  im- 
provement. Pennsylvania,  for  example,  re- 
ported tl  bUlion  of  municipal  construction 
of  approved  plans  Immobollzed  by  the  fed- 
eral funding  fiasco.  The  1972  Act  according 
to  the  consensus,  has  stopped  progress  and 
diverted  state  personnel  from  field  Inspection 
and  promotion  of  abatement  to  duty  as  clerks 
on  permits. 

Among  other  concerns  were  these : 

The  environment  is  not  considered  as  an 
entity  so  these  standards,  predicated  solely 
on  the  basis  of  technical  capability,  wUl  re- 
quire extra  power  generation  and  extra  nat- 
ural resources  and  result  In  extra  solids  resi- 
due which  must  l>e  disposed  of  a^>  well  aa 
expel  extra  gaseous  combustion  products  mto 
the  atmosphere.  Whether  these  extra  de- 
mands on  limited  resources  are  of  less  or 
greater  value  than  the  additional  benefits 
which  would  derive  from  higher  treatment 
of  the  waatewaters  can  not  be  conaldered 
according  to  the  wording  of  the  1972  law. 

Over  the  years  riparian  rights  in  water 
undiminished  in  quality  and  quantity  were 
replaced  by  the  doctrine  of  reasonable  use 
wherein  streams  would  be  used  for  waste  dis- 
charges as  long  as  there  is  no  Interference 
with  another  user.  Thla  la  now  being  sup- 
planted by  the  doctrtne'  of  zero  discharge 
which  would  eliminate  the  use  of  aaaimlla- 
tlve  capacity  Inherent  in  reaaonabie  uae.  En- 
tirely apart  from  the  concern  that  the  dis- 
use of  this  renewable  natural  resource  neces- 
sitates unneceaaary  uae  of  other  resources 
la  the  constitutional  question  raised  by  Wil- 
liam Elchbaum  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  taking  of  vested  property  rights  In 
water  without  due  compensation.  He  likened 
it  to  the  declaration  of  the  courts  that  legis- 
lation preempting  wetlands  without  compen- 
sation was  declared  void. 

States  which  adopt  federal  standarda  will 
find  many  are  Indefensible  by  the  states  be- 
cause the  federal  standards  are  not  related 
to  factual  data  or  to  data  applicable  to  spe- 
cific atate  needs.  This  was  emphaslaed  by 
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the  Information  that  EPA  has  been  holding 

up  publication  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  panel  report  on  criteria  of  water 

quality  (the  "Blue  Booli")  and  that  the  EPA 
draft  of  quality  criteria  called  for  in  the 
1972  law  by  October  1973.  does  not  In  many 
instances  agree  with  the  Blue  Book. 

Magic  dates  for  conipllance  were  set  In 
the  1972  law  but  the  dates  Ignored  the  reali- 
ties of  data  collection,  interpretation,  design 
and  construction  as  well  as  funding  and  eco- 
nomic Impact.  Elxperience  In  states  has 
shown  that  t>ermlta  Issued  In  baste  to  meet 
such  dates  are  often  oonfllctlng  and  even 
useless  when  enforcement  U  attempted.  The 
result  Is  that  the  law  Is  really  unenforceable 
or  won't  be  enforced  although  many  sections 
are  enforceable. 

The  1972  Act  was  a  victory  of  lawyers  over 
engineers.  Engineers  may  not  have  moved 
fast  enough  but  the  substitute  Is  an  "un- 
godly long,  complicated  and  confused  direc- 
tive." Accelerated  action  is  not  Imminent. 

There  will  be  many  legalistic  battles  but 
unfortunately  they  cant  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment. The  authors  of  the  1972  law 
failed  to  understand  that  pollution  is  not  a 
fixed  entity  but  only  one  facet  of  a  continu- 
um wherein  the  dynamics  must  be  recognized 
if  there  is  to  be  effective  control  of  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  The  dynamics 
Include  the  bydrologlc  cycle,  changes  in  the 
waste  sources,  changes  In  the  regulatory 
proceas,  and  a  growing  recognition  that  con- 
trol of  point  sources  Is  of  less  and  less  im- 
portance In  controlling  water  quality.  Other 
factors  of  increasing  Importance  Include  land 
erosion,  sediment  control,  chemicals  carried 
in  air  from  natural  aa  well  as  man-made 
■ouraes,  transportation  sources,  land  wash, 
agriculture  practices,  sludges  from  waste- 
water treatment,  spills  and  accidents.  The 
1972  Act  talks  about  planning  which  shovQd 
include  these  factors  but  makes  no  speclflc 
mandates  on  their  control.  The  significance 
of  these  Influences  is  being  ignored  in  set- 
ting standards,  time  schedules  and  imple- 
mentation programs. 

Indiistrial  management  generally  does  not 
understand  the  Impact  of  the  permit  pro- 
gram. Neither  does  the  Congress  nor  state 
legislators.  BofU'ds  of  directors  are  asked  to 
approve  funds  for  expenditures  for  projects 
which  can  not  be  described  as  adequate  to 
meet  standards  which  may  be  imposed  in 
one  or  five  years.  Moreover,  the  Imposition 
of  criminal  liability  provisions  will  influence 
decisions  of  persons  seeking  management 
positions  because  the  permit  requirements 
and  standards  being  proposed  exceed  levels 
which  can  be  reasonably  maintained  even 
with  well  designed  and  operated  equipment. 
Industrial  management  must  learn  courts 
may  be  the  only  recourse,  despite  adverse 
publicity,  if  there  is  no  reasonable  adminis- 
trative route  and  if  plants  are  to  be  kept 
operative  without  harassment  or  inordinate 
financial  stress.  If  guidelines  were  truly  that 
instead  of  Inflexible  standards  as  EPA  in- 
terprets the  law,  there  would  be  room  for 
negotiation.  Moreover,  EPA  consultants'  re- 
ports proposing  standards  are  mostly  based 
on  meager  data  and  reported  as  rationalized 
to  the  point  of  acceptability  and  then  re- 
duced to  a  single  value  to  be  applied  to  a 
generic  industry. 

Concerns  and  questions  which  are  appear- 
ing in  review  of  EPA  consultant  reports 
proposing  standards  were  described  by  Drs. 
Sager  and  Bower  to  include  : 

OoDosm  over  reoommendatlons  tbat  tbe 
solution  is  to  place  the  waste  on  the  land 
without  appraising  that  Impact; 

Whether  the  standard  la  reasonable  not 
only  from  tbm  t*<»>»wt<^i  but  also  the  ea«t- 
•ffectlTe  basis  even  though  this  Is  proscribed 
bythslaw: 

Whether  tbe  IPA  oonsultants  tmderstaod 
all  tbe  f  acton  which  dictate  the  waste  load 
In  any  plant  (souroe  of  raw  material,  prad- 


uct,  material  mix.  product  mix.  .  .  .)  and 
propose  standards  which  allow  variation 
with  such  variables; 

Whether  the  proposed  standards  recognize 
variation  of  waste  load  with  change  in  pro- 
duction and  with  differences  in  season  or 
area  climate; 

"Best  control  technology"  required  by  the 
law  is  not  the  same  as  "best  waste  control 
technology"  so  new  attitudes  are  needed  to- 
wards process  change  rather  than  rely  on 
waste  treatment; 

"Best  available  treatment"  (BAT)  stand- 
ards must  be  announced  simultaneously 
with  "best  practicable  control  technology" 
(BPCT)  if  there  are  not  to  be  decisions  to 
provide  BPCT  only  to  find  later  that  these 
facilities  could  not  be  part  of  BAT  facul- 
ties; 

BPCT  standards  set  regardless  of  cost  im- 
plications imless  they  can  be  introduced  via 
an  Impact  statement,  which  is  expressly  not 
required  by  EPA.  More  than  BPCT  must  be 
provided  if  that  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
stream  standards  and  again  with  no  con- 
sideration to  cosU.  Beyond  BPCT  to  set  BAT 
requirements  cost  Is  to  be  considered  only 
in  terms  of  Incremental  benefits; 

Consultant  reports  recommending  zero 
discharge  as  best  practicable  when  the  law 
does  not  mandate  zero  discharge  before  1986 
at  the  earliest.  (This  caused  the  advisory 
council  to  require  two  reports  to  be  modi- 
fied.) (Incidentally,  all  advisory  committee 
meetings  and  workshops  (wherein  some  com- 
mittee members  meet  with  the  contractor, 
the  EPA  representative.  Industry  representa- 
tives and  others)  are  public  and  the  sched- 
uled dates  can  be  obtained  by  calling  Dr. 
Sager's  oflJce — 703-667-7390. ) 

The  subject  of  standards  of  qiiallty  for 
streams  arid  for  discharges  Into  streams  and 
Into  sewers  strengthened  the  conviction  of 
those  who  felt  the  Congress  was  ill-informed 
when  it  adopted  the  1972  enactment.  Under 
the  pressures  of  environmentalists  seeking 
zero  discharge  the  Congress  voided  the  196S 
law  wherein  cause  and  effect  were  to  be  de- 
termined. As  a  result  there  are  now  stand- 
ards for  sewer  discharges  which  are  one- 
tenth  to  one-fiftieth  of  the  concentrations 
permitted  in  drinking  water. 

Moreover,  bedroom  communities  with  no 
industry  are  showing  as  high  concentrations 
of  mercury,  cyanide  and  hezane  solubles 
(supposedly  a  measiare  of  oil  and  grease)  as 
communities  with  Industries.  The  source  Is 
food  wastes  and  there  Is  no  Industrial  waste- 
water or  infiltration  to  dilute  the  concen- 
trations. 

Are  the  concentrations  harmful?  Obviously 
not  if  the  drinking  water  standards  are 
higher  but  the  conference  emphasized  that 
the  new  philosophy  ignores  effect  and  is 
directed  solely  towards  enforceability.  But 
even  that  Is  not  clear-cut  because  other 
speakers  provided  data  to  prove  the  analyti- 
cal procedures  are  not  accurate  at  those 
levels  and  that  the  range  In  operational  con- 
trol for  well  designed  and  well  cq>erated 
treatment  plants,  municipal  and  Industrial, 
can  not  maintain  compliance  with  standards 
as  now  written. 

Tlie  1972  Act  was  also  crltidaed  In  its  sec- 
tions which  discourage  Joint  municipal -in- 
dustrial waste  treatment.  Oerald  Remus, 
bead  of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  dletrlot.  re- 
viewed reasons  why  Joint  treatment  Is  essen- 
tial for  stream  qiiallty  oontrol  as  wMl  as  for 
practical  reasons  and  then  went  on  to  explain 
the  need  for  teohnloally  qualified  persons  to 
reassert  leadership.  He  argues  tbe  public  has 
bad  so  many  false  scares  and  unfulfilled 
promises  that  It  is  getting  confused  and  con- 
fusion leads  to  boondoggling.  In  his  opinion 
the  program  will  soon  be  chaotic  unless  the 
technical  people  do  speak  out  and  the  well 
Intentloned  members  of  Congress  heed  their 
advice. 

However,  be  warned  that  tbe  attention  of 
Congress  and  BPA,  now  limited  to  what  oan 
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be  done  techiUoaUy,  must  be  twoadened  to 
include  financial  c^abUlty  and  adequate  ad- 
ministrative capacity  or  faUure  Is  assured. 
By  administration  he  meant  a  new  look  at 
regional  local  government  because  that  is  ths 
only  place  the  Job  wlU  be  done. 

Mr.  Remus  was  not  impressed  with  the 
effort  prompted  by  the  1972  Act  to  develop  • 
complicated  sewer  usw  rate  to  assure  indm- 
trlal  funding  of  Its  Just  share.  He  quesUoned 
the  benefits  of  expanding  large  funds  on 
complicated  fcMrmulas  and  billings  but  noted 
that  a  district  such  as  Detroit  with  77  com- 
munities connected  to  it  would  have  an  im- 
possible task  of  interfering  with  admials- 
tratlve  activities  in  all  the  communities,  tti. 
Remus  noted  that  many  Industrial  wastes 
considered  undesirable  a  few  years  ago  are 
now  purchased  as  coagulant  aids  and  further 
that  controls  to  prevent  slugs  or  sewer  <tem- 
age  would  be  adequate  pretreatment  for  most 
wastes. 

The  Chicago  story  by  Earl  Knight  was  dif- 
ferent. There  the  effort  Is  to  further  restrict 
industrial  connections  to  allow  the  district 
plants  to  meet  state  adopted  stringent  stand- 
ards. The  report  on  Los  Angeles  was  to  ths 
effect  that  If  all  metal  plating  establishments 
were  disconnected  from  the  sewers,  the  muni- 
cipal eflluent  would  still  not  meet  standards 
adopted  by  the  state  and  approved  by  the 
federal  agency  for  discharge  to  the  ocean. 
Trace  metals  in  foods  are  more  than  enough 
to  violate  the  standards.  Data  on  the  analyti- 
cal methods  showed  that  tbe  adopted  stand- 
ards for  ocean  waters  can  not  be  measttred 
because  of  Interference  from  the  high  sodium 
concentration  in  sea  water. 

Despite  the  deficiencies  in  data  and  Justi- 
fiable standards  EPA  spokesman  Srini  Vasan 
assured  the  audience  that  permits  will  be 
Issued — some  10,000  permlU  in  Region  IS — 
and  at  an  expected  rate  of  600  a  month  over 
the  next  18  months  to  meet  the  deadline. 
The  EPA  statement  that  the  permit  may  not 
be  perfect  but  will  allow  industries  five  yean 
of  compliance  was  questioned  by  a  refetence 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Justice  Department 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Chemical 
Company  case  that  no  one  can  place  reliance 
on  the  assurance  of  a  federal  agency  em- 
ployee when  there  Is  a  speclflc  law  which 
provides  requirements.  In  this  case  the  1972 
Act  requires  changes  In  permits  If  there  is 
a  change  in  plant  c^>eratlons  or  if  a  new 
standard  Is  adopted.  And  Dr.  Sager  did  report 
that  her  committee  will  be  revising  stand- 
ards regularly.  In  fact,  the  law  calls  for 
yearly  revisions. 

Dr.  Sager  bemoaned  the  negative  atutuds 
which  prevailed  at  the  conference  and  an- 
noiinced  her  committee  had  a  positive  at- 
titude, with  a  recognition  that  completion  of 
adoption  of  standards  to  meet  the  1972  Act 
deadline  does  not  imply  perfection  or  even 
the  best  of  standards  but  they  can  always 
be  changed. 

That  moving  target  with  a  double  stand- 
ard for  Industry  and  city  and  disagreement 
between  EPA  and  tbe  Congressional  staff  man 
offered  the  reason  for  tbe  prevailing  negative 
attitude.  And  the  dominant  role  of  the  lawyer 
in  designing  a  system  which  prevents  not 
only  an  evaluation  of  standards  to  protect 
the  environment  but  also  the  design  of  facil- 
ities which  will  with  ass\irance  meet  those 
standards  prompted  the  remark  from  the 
audience  to  Mr.  Cummlnga  that  there  Is 
merit  in  the  bimiiper  sUcker  which  reads.  "Jt 
you  want  to  improve  tbe  environment,  shoot 
a  lawyer." 
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IMPACT  AID  FOR  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Pub- 
lic lAw  874  program  which  provldea  Fed- 
eral aid  to  schools  In  impacted  areas 
has  In  past  yean  provided  the  necessary 
funds  to  keep  many  Idaho  school  dis- 
tricts afloat.  Thus,  I  find  the  current  at- 


tack on  this  program  by  the  administra- 
tion qxilte  alarming. 

After  President  Nixon  expressed  an  un- 
willingness to  expand  the  fiscal  1973 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose,  repeated  efforts  were  made  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  mandate  the 
release  of  these  vital  funds.  On  two  oc- 
casions. Congress  passed  legislation,  sub- 
sequently signed  into  law.  which  pro- 
vided for  the  release  of  these  Impounded 
funds. 

The  first,  the  urgent  supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill,  released  approximately 
$415  million  in  Public  Law  874  funds.  I 
am  pleased  that,  soon  after  its  passage, 
these  funds  were  disbursed  to  our  Idaho 
school  districts.  The  second,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  passed  by 
Congress  on  June  29,  released  an  addi- 
tional $59  million  of  the  fiscal  1973  funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Unfortu- 
nately, President  Nixon  did  not  sign  this 
legislation  into  law  until  July  1,  1973 — 1 
day  after  the  fiscal  year  expired.  Now  the 
administration  claims  that  it  is  not 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  because  it 
was  not  signed  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Hopefully,  altematiye  efforts 
underway  to  release  these  fimds  will  be 
successful:  $59  million  may  not  be  much 
when  it  comes  to  financing  20  days  of 
bombing  missions  over  Cambodia,  but  it 
goes  a  long  way  in  helping  public  school 
districts  eligible  for  such  aid.  It  is  im- 
perative that  education  receive  the  prior- 
ity attention  that  it  requires;  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
the  retention  of  the  Public  Law  874  sup- 
port, as  well  as  other  necessary  educa- 
tion programs. 

I  applaud  the  recent  acUon  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in  al- 
locating $591  million  for  Public  Law  874 
In  fiscal  year  1974.  This  allowance  would 
continue  the  program  at  nearly  the  fiscal 

1973  level  authorized  by  Congress.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Members  know,  only 
$41.5  million  was  requested  in  the  fiscal 

1974  Nixon  budget  for  the  program — 
wiping  out  all  funds  for  category  "B"  stu- 
dents and  providing  only  for  the  f imding 
of  category  "A"  students  at  State-local 
option  under  education  revenue  sharing. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  give  careful 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  and  I  urge  their  support  for  com- 
parable funding  levels. 

Recently,  I  presented  tesUmmiy  before 
the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  of  the 
Saiate  Appropriations  Committee  In 
which  I  reiterated  my  Interest  in  this  pro- 
gram and  shared  with  them  many  letters 
of  support  I  had  received  from  our  Idaho 
school  superintendents  earlier  this  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  and  the 
letters  from  my  constituents  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
Printed  In  the  Ricow>,  as  follows: 
Tanatamr  bt  SnrAToa  niamE  Orxtbcr  Bk- 
JOM  THS  BxTBooKitTrm  OM  Labob,  hew, 
SswAta  Ap^u>FmiATXoKs  ComoTTa 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
wounittee.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
*J»tty  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  tbe 
P-Ii.  $74  program  which  provides  aid  tar  fed- 
«»lly  impacted  areas.  Since  its  inception,  this 


program  has  been  vital  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts In  Idaho  as  well  as  across  the  nation. 

In  Idaho,  we  experience  a  problem  in  rais- 
ing revenue  for  education  quite  different 
from  that  of  more  densely-populated  states. 
In  Idaho,  as  in  other  states,  property  taxes 
constitute  the  base  of  education  revenue. 
However,  with  two-thirds  of  the  land  In  Idaho 
owned  by  the  Federal  Qovernment,  there  is 
not  a  large  property-Ux  base  upon  which  to 
draw,  and  the  procurement  of  P.L.  874  funds 
to  compensate  for  this  tax  loss  has  kept  alive 
many  of  ovir  Idaho  School  Districts.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  Idaho  school  systems,  PX.  874 
funds  account  for  over  ll%  of  the  total 
budget  and  the  absence  of  these  funds  would 
mean  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  the  loss  of 
Important  programs,  and  the  InabUlty  to 
maintain  adequate  faculties.  The  Fiscal  1978 
entitlement  under  this  program  for  Idaho  is 
•2,890,889.00;  the  actual  payments  to  date 
have  amounted  to  •2.601,775.00.  The  entlUe- 
ment  figure  constitutes  approximately  4.3% 
of  the  toUl  budget  picture  for  those  schools 
participating  in  the  P.L.  874  program.  I  fear 
the  loes  of  nearly  3  mlUlon  dollars  In  Impact 
aid  could  result  in  severe  consequences  for 
the  public  schools  of  Idaho. 

I  applaud  the  recent  action  of  the  Senate 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  BiU,  which  man- 
dated the  fimdlng  of  Category  A  students 
tmder  the  P.L.  874  program  at  90%.  heavy 
impact  areas  at  100%.  and  aU  Category  B 
students  at  64%.  The  previous  wltholdlng 
of  these  funds  by  the  Administration  had 
endangered  many  school  operations  where 
sdminlstrators  had  budgeted  in  the  good 
faith  expectation  that  the  money  would  be 
received.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  additional  in- 
crease In  the  funding  level  of  the  Category 
B  studenta  to  68%  of  their  entitlement,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  BiU, 
wlU  result  in  an  additional  release  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Earlier  thU  year,  in  the  midst  of  the  Presi- 
dent's impoundment  of  P.L.  874  funds,  and 
in  face  of  the  AdminUtratlon's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  funding  of  Category  A  students 
at  State  option  under  Education  Revenue 
Sharing,  I  received  niunerous  letters  from 
Idaho  school  superintendents  in  support  of 
the  retention  of  categorical  aid  for  the 
PX.  874  program.  Their  letters  reUte.  far 
better  than  I  can,  the  Importance  of  this 
program  to  the  education  needs  of  Idaho. 
Much  can  be  gained  by  viewing  the  concern 
of  the  people  who  work  most  closely  with 
this  program.  Accordingly.  I  ask  that  these 
letters  be  made  a  part  of  the  bearing  record. 

In  closing,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  give 
utmost  consideration  to  the  fiUl  funding  of 
the  PI,.  874  program.  Education  must  not  be 
set  on  the  backbumer  for  a  few  years  and 
then  rekmdled  again.  Congress  must  not 
abandon  Its  responslbUlty  to  the  younger 
generation.  We  must  continue  our  pursuit 
of  high  standards  for  education. 

School  District  193, 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  March  30.  1973. 
Hon.  FSAITK  Crttsch. 
US.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbnatob  Chttbcr:  As  you  are  aware 
School  District  No.  193  is  a  heavy  PX.  81-874 
Impact  aid  school  district;  ©4%  of  our  1972-73 
enrollment  are  Impact  students.  Our  1972-73, 
RSF-1  report  to  the  U80E  refiected  1725-3 
(A)  pupils,  347 — dependents,  uniformed  serv- 
ices 3  (B)  pupils  and  450— clviUan  3(B) 
pupils. 

Approximately  76%  of  School  Dlrtrlct  No. 
193  is  under  Federal  ownership;  these  lands 
are  exempt  from  local  taxes  which  support 
the  public  schools.  According  to  tbe  State 
Board  of  Education,  ad  Hoc  iklucation  Com- 
mittee Report  issued  November  9,  1973. 
School  District  No.  193  ranks  112  out  of  118 


Idaho  School  districts  m  assessed  valuation 
per  average  dally  attendance  for  1971-72. 

For  Fiscal  73  impact  funds  are  provided 
under  a  continuing  resolution.  To  date  we 
have  received,  for  Fiscal  73,  •653,310.00  which 
is  80%  of  our  entitlement  based  on  100%  of 
1725  3(A)  pupUs.  347.  3(B)  pupils  (depend- 
ents, uniformed  services  and  0%  for  450  3 
(B)  pupUs  (civilian). 

Zero  percent  of  zero  entitlement  for  450 — 
3  (B)  pupUs  (civilian)  means  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately 996,000.00  to  School  Dtetrlct 
193.  In  terms  of  local  tax  levy  to  raise  this 
amount  of  revenue  would  require  a  levy  of 
seven  (7)  mUls  on  our  local  property  tax- 
payers. 

During  a  recent  phone  conversation  with 
the  U.S.O.E.  in  response  to  an  Inquiry  about 
another  payment  later  this  spring  (during 
AprU  or  May)  the  reply  was  that  the  outlook 
for  another  payment  was  not  encouraging. 
This  payment  is  for  the  previously  approved 
entitlement,  cited  above,  which  does  not  to- 
clude  any  entitlement  for  460  3(B)  pupils 
(civilian).  We  have  submitted  a  written  re- 
quest for  an  emergency  payment  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  entitlement  to  be  received  hope- 
fully no  later  than  May,  1973.  If  this  request 
is  not  approved  and  the  funds  received,  the 
loss  of  P.L.  81-874  to  the  school  district  wiU 
be  in  excess  of  the  $95,000.00  referred  to 
above.  Accordingly,  the  local  mUl  levy  needed 
to  raise  an  equivalent  amount  of  money 
would  also  exceed  the  seven  (7)  mlUs  speci- 
fied above. 

With  reference  to  Fiscal  74;  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  proposal  includes  funding 
for  3  (A)  pupils  only.  Hence,  a  further  re- 
duction in  funding  for  P.X  81-874. 

These  funds  (P.L.  81-874,  3(A) )  are  within 
a  conglomerate  entitled — Education  Revenue 
Sharing.  To  date,  we  have  not  received  de- 
tailed Information  on  this  proposal,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  know  if  these  funds,  or  for 
that  matter,  if  any  of  the  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  are  to  be  distributed  as  flow- 
through  to  local  school  districts.  Therefoie, 
we  envision  the  potential  for  a  further  re- 
duction of  PX.  81-874  funds  to  School  Dis- 
trict No.  193. 

I  wish  to  reafllrm  my  appeal  of  January  16. 
1973  that  in  the  event  Congress  approvee 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  legislation,  you 
wUl  propose  and/or  support  requirements  in 
the  law,  whereby,  distribution  of  PX.  81-874 
funds  within  the  Education  Revenue  Shar- 
ing package  are  on  a  flow-through  basis  to 
the  local  district.  I  encourage  provisions 
whereby  all  Education  Revenue  Sharing 
Funds  be  on  a  flow-through  basis  with  sup- 
port funds  to  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  Education  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

Financial  burdens  are  created  for  local 
school  districts  by  federal  activities  and  these 
burdens  are  not  limited  to  the  Initial  impact 
but  are  continuous  In  nature.  Therefore,  the 
federal  government  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  school  assistance  In  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  The  current  provUlons 
of  this  Act  are  sound,  administration  re- 
quirements are  not  cumbersome  and  complex 
and  can  be  administered  with  relative  ease. 
Also,  the  present  dUtrlbutlon  formula  of 
PX.  81-874  has  a  buUt-ln  provision  that 
takes  into  consideration  local  tax  effort 

The  rationale  and  Justification  for  PX. 
81-874  has  been  clearly  developed  and  con- 
sUtently  supported  by  research  and  testi- 
mony. The  federal  government  has  a  respon- 
slbUlty to  dependents  ot  all  federally  con- 
nected famUies  and  to  those  school  districts 
which  provide  education  to  those  dependents- 
these  dependents  are  entitled  to  a  soundL 
stable  educational  program. 

It  Is  to  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned 
that  these  school  districts  continue  to  pro- 
vide educational  services  for  these  federally 
connected  pupils  and  PX.  81-874  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  discharge  of  this  federal  respon- 
slbUlty. 
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Our  school  district  fiscal  planning  Is  con- 
stantly In  jeopardy  and  haphazard  because 
of  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  to  give  us  assurance  and  direc- 
tion In  meeting  their  financial  obligation  In 
supporting  federal  Impact  areas.  These  funds 
are  used  to  pay  salaries,  purchase  supplies 
and  equipment,  provide  supp>ort  services  and 
general  maintenance  and  operation  activi- 
ties. In  addition,  educational  growth  In 
terms  of  personnel  staffing,  curriculum  en- 
richment and  school  construction  are  real 
every-day  problems  that  we  must  face,  yet 
we  cannot  budget  and  plan  without  know- 
ing what  monies  are  available  In  support  of 
our  local  needs. 

School  districts  commence  detailed  budget 
planning  and  projections  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  early  In  the  calendar  year.  By  this 
time  in  the  calendar  year  we  need  to  know 
with  a  realistic  degree  of  certainty,  the 
level  of  federal  funds  we  can  anticipate  for 
the  ensuing  school  year.  P.L.  81-874  funds  are 
an  Integral  part  of  our  school  district  opera- 
tion and  financial  structure;  they  are  a  basic 
element  in  our  total  educational   program. 

Therefore,  we  earnestly  solicit  your  sup- 
port for  continuation  of  P.Li.  81-874  with 
100%  of  entitlement  for  all  3(A)  and  3(B) 
pupils.  Your  assistance  In  our  behalf  In 
promotion  of  this  vital  program  will  be 
appreciated. 

Respectfully, 

Jack  E.  Jones, 

Superintendent. 

Madison  School  Distkict  321, 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  March  20,  1973. 
Hon.  Frank  Cavmcs, 
Senator  for  Idaho, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Sknator  Church:  We  are,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  other  school  districts  In  Idaho, 
very  concerned  with  the  availability  of  P.Ij. 
874  funds.  Our  school  district  has  not  tised 
these  funds  in  the  past.  However,  this  year 
because  of  the  activities  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Teton  Dam,  we  do  qualify  for 
funds  under  the  B  part  of  the  874  program. 

We  have  Identified  168  students  whose 
parents  are  federally  employed,  which  repre- 
sents 6%  of  our  school  enrollment. 

Our  district  has  one  of  the  lowest  expendi- 
tures per  student  ratloe  In  the  state  of  Idaho, 
and  these  additional  students  only  add  to 
the  burden  of  being  able  to  support  an  ade- 
quate educational  program. 

We  urge  you  to  use  whatever  influence 
possible  to  bring  about  the  availability  of  874 
money  to  cover  the  students  in  the  B  category 
as  designed  In  the  PX.  874  program. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  J.  H.  Watts, 
Superintenderit. 

BOTTNDAKT  COITNTT  SCHOOL  DiSTUCT 

No.    101, 

Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  March  9. 1973. 
Hon.  FKAinc  Chtbcb, 
U£.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Senator  Church  :  In  response  to  a 
request  concerning  testimony  for  Public  Law 
874  appropriations  we  herewith  are  providing 
Information  concerning  the  effect  the  loes  of 
FL874  funds  will  have  upon  the  fiscal  and 
educational  program  of  Boundary  County 
School  District  101. 

The  entitlement  for  Boundary  County 
School  District  101  for  the  1071-1972  school 
year  was  $28,890.  Approximately  the  same 
amount  of  Public  Law  874  funds  were 
budgeted  in  the  1972-1973  fiscal  year  budget. 
Not  only  would  the  loss  of  these  fvinds  seri- 
ously curtail  our  maintenance  and  operation 
budget  for  the  coming  year,  but  would  In 
the  final  analysis  mean  that  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  cut  back  our  costs  this  coming  year 
In  those  areas  that  we  can  least  afford,  name- 


ly in  the  area  of  textbooks,  supplies  and  other 
teaching  materials.  Since  teaching  staffs  are 
already  under  contract  it  Is  obvious  that  any 
cutbacks  during  the  current  year  have  to  be 
made  in  other  areas.  For  example.  If  we  are 
to  assume  that  we  would  have  received 
$28,690  again  for  the  72-73  school  year,  this 
would  have  supplied  most  of  the  teaching 
supplies  and  consumable  Items  at  both  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  this  year.  In- 
asmuch as  the  funds  were  not  received,  this 
simply  means  that  either  we  do  with  less 
teaching  supplies  and  consumables  or  we 
overexpend  our  budget  In  those  areas.  It  Is 
also  extremely  unfortunate  that  our  budgets 
have  to  be  prepared  prior  to  the  time  that 
Public  Law  874  comes  before  Congress  for 
consideration.  When  a  district  stands  to  lose 
five  or  six  percent  or  even  more  of  their 
operating  budget  this  creates  an  Intolerable 
situation  as  far  as  school  districts  m  Idaho 
are  concerned. 

Boundary  County  School  District  Is  com- 
posed of  approximately  800.000  acres  of  which 
458,000  are  federally  owned  and  75.600  state 
owned.  Thus  approximately  66  7/10  percent 
of  the  acreage  in  Boundary  County  Is  non- 
revenue  producing  land.  It  seems  Inconceiv- 
able consideration  Is  being  given  to  further 
penalizing  our  district  through  withdrawal 
of  additional  federal  funds.  In  addition,  our 
district  Is  levying  30  mills  at  the  local  level 
which  is  the  maximum  levy  allowed  by  the 
State  of  Idaho.  Thus  It  Is  readily  apparent 
that  this  loss  of  funds  could  not  be  made  up 
by  additional  local  levies.  Calling  to  your  at- 
tention a  letter  dated  February  1,  1973  and 
signed  by  Dr.  8.  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education,  he  states  under  the 
highlights  of  the  1974  budget  m  Item  7  that 
programs  recommended  for  elimination  In- 
clude Impact  aid  payments  for  children  whose 
parents  work  for  the  federal  government  but 
do  not  live  on  federal  property.  His  rationale 
for  this  elimination  Is  that  since  parents  pay 
local  property  tax  like  other  citizens  these 
children  do  not  constitute  any  exceptional 
economic  burden  on  local  schools.  However, 
It  must  be  perfectly  obviously  to  even  Dr. 
Marland  that  If  66  ',  '\0  percent  of  the  land 
area  in  a  school  dlstrlet  Is  not  on  the  tax  roUs 
then  certainly  this  school  district  Is  being 
penalized  and  In  addition  the  taxpayers  of 
the  school  district  are  being  penalizec  .Vlth- 
out  taking  int(  'Consideration  that  there  may 
be  some  Injustices  in  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  874.  the  fact  remains  that  at  the 
present  time  this  Is  the  ^nly  method  by 
which  a  school  district  ma>  recover  federal 
monies  to  replace  the  loss  of  revenue  Incxirred 
as  a  result  of  the  Feder»l  non-revenue  pro- 
ducing land  In  our  school  'Istrlct. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  the  school 
districts  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  we  urge 
you  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  Public 
Law  874  Is  funded  at  not  less  than  its  cur- 
rent level. 

Sincerely, 

RiCHAXD  D.  Ha  WORTH, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Boise,  Idaho, 
March  7.  1973. 
Hon.  nuiNK  Church, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building,  I  * 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sknatcw  Church:  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  will  be  testifying  on  PJj.  874. 
If  schools  in  Idaho  ever  needed  a  strong  voice 
on  their  behalf,  it  is  now. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  in  retaining 
PX.  874  and  Part  B  students  of  the  Act  even 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling 
that  some  wealthy  districts  are  receiving 
funds  whose  needs  are  not  great.  Any  loss 
of  revenue,  no  matter  how  small.  Is  very 
btirtful  to  US. 

Last  year  the  Boise  schools  received  •263,- 
609  which  In  terms  of  local  taxes  is  2  mills. 
To  further  break  It  down,  we  had  1.744  Part 


B  students  with  an  entitlement  of  $268,412 
and  14.8  Part  A  students  at  5,197  making  the 
total  $263,609.  Using  our  new  survey  count 
and  the  same  computational  formula,  next 
year  we  would  lose  about  $250,(X)0  if  appro- 
priations for  Part  B  were  deleted  from  the 
bUl. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Part  B  student 
allotment  is  more  than  Justifiable  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  Over  66%  of  the  land  In  Idaho  belongs 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  Is  non-tax- 
able. 

2.  If  the  Admlnlstratl<»i  Is  truly  Interested 
in  providing  non-categorical  funds  for  edu- 
cation with  less  red  tape,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  than  through  PX.  874  as  this  is 
the  only  federal  grant  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, as  far  as  expenditures  go. 

We  are  in  the  very  difficult  position  of 
preparing  our  budget  for  next  year  with  no 
real  assurance  that  1973  apprc^rlations  will 
be  fully  funded  or  that  fiscal  1974  will  In- 
clude federal  funds.  It  seems  that  a  phase-out 
period  would  be  most  appropriate  If  special 
Revenue  Sharing  is  to  be  the  new  name  of 
the  game. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  past  consid- 
eration and  help.  I  know  yotir  testimony  will 
be  thoughtful  and  succinctly  point  up  the 
needs  In  our  state. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  summary  of 
Federal  funds  for  your  review.  All  of  these 
important  programs  seem  to  be  in  a  most 
precarious  position  for  next  year.    . 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Okri  Pluicb, 
Coordinator,  Federal  Programs. 

JoTtrr  School  District  No.  241, 
Grangeville,  Idaho,  March  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Senator  from  Idaho,  Old  Senate  Office  fiuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Church:  We  know  you  are 
doing  what  your  can  to  keep  Federal  money 
coming  to  Impact  Area  schools  and  we  ap- 
preciate your  efforts. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  school  dis- 
tricts were   not   aware  of  the  cut  back  or 
cut  off  of  funds  at  budget  time.  We  have 
now  completed  70%  of  the  school  year  and 
no  874  money  for  B  students  seems  to  be  in 
sight.   If   Impact   area   programs   must  be 
phased  out  it  should  be  done  gradually  so 
j«re  can  plan  and  make  the  adjustments  from 
^ear   to   year.   As   you   luiow   about   70%   of 
%>ur  budget  goes  to  teacher's  B«aarles  which 
must  be  contracted  in  April  of  each  year. 

We  are  now  pleading  that  congress  fimd 
the  874  program  at  the  same  level  as  last 
year. 

A  better  solution  to  all  of  this  would  be 
for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  Just  pay  taxes 
on  Its  holdings  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Again,  we  appreciate  your  efforts  and  If 
we  can  help  in  any  way  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  Vopat, 
District  Superintendent. 

School  District  No.  394, 
Avery,  Idaho,  March  8, 1973. 
Sen.  Frank  Church, 
UJS.  Senate. 
Washirigton,  D.C. 

Trx  Honorablb  Senator  Church:  Pii. 
874  funds  are  of  prime  Importance  to  our 
school  district  for  operation  of  our  schools. 

As  our  district  has  a  very  high  impact 
from  logging  and  the  Forest  Service,  result- 
ing In  approximately  26%  of  our  student 
population  being  connected  with  federal  ac- 
Uvltles,  any  loss  of  funds  under  PX.  874 
would  seriously  jeopardize  our  educational 
program. 

Oxir  district  Is  presently  larylng  3S  mills 
for  maintenance  and  operation,  6  mills  for 
school  plant  facilities  and  16  mills  for  Bond 
Interest  and  redemption.  As'PX.  874  funds 
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have  amounted  to  approximately  8%  of  our 
operating  funds,  loss  of  this  amount  would 
necessitate  Increasing  our  levy  by  nearly  3 
mills. 

ThU  would  place  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  property  owners  and  not  distribute 
a  fair  share  of  the  tax  load  back  to  the  FM- 
eral  government. 

As  I  am  sure  you  have  been  amply  sup- 
plied with  many  facts  and  figures  concern- 
ing the  total  problem  of  Inadequate  fund- 
ing through  reduction  of  Federal  Funds,  I 
will  not  burden  you  with  more  figures  but 
only  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  mfluence  to 
halt  reduction  of  our  P.L.  874  funds. 

I  have   reviewed    your   stand    concerning 
executive  Impoundment  and  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  stand. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  A.  Stanley, 

Superintendent. 

Joint  School  District  No.  41, 
St.  Maries,  Idaho,  March  8, 1973. 
Hon.  Prank  Church, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  Church:  Along  with  many  other 
superintendents  In  Idaho  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  failure  of  President  Nixon 
to  recognzle  the  fiscal  position  he  has  placed 
many  Idaho  school  districts  In  by  not  prop- 
erly funding  PX.  874.  I  realize  that  a  man 
who  deals  with  billions  of  dollars  may  have 
dlfflciilty  realizing  that  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars  Is  a  most  significant  sum  of  money  to 
a  small  school  district. 

We  budgeted  this  amount  In  good  faith 
with  full  expectation  that  It  would  help  us 
buy  critically,  needed  instructional  supplies 
and  help  fulfill  other  vital  needs  of  our 
children. 

Does  the  President  have  any  suggestions 
as  to  which  of  our  programs  we  should  take 
away  from  the  chUdren? 
Sincerely. 

James  W.  Todd, 
Superintendent. 

School  District  No.  26, 
Pocatello.  Idaho,  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Prank  Church, 
VJS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Sm:  It  is  my  understanding  that  on 
March  15,  1973,  Public  Law  874  will  again 
be  discussed  in  the  Congress. 

I  believe  It  would  be  rebundant  to  review 
all  of  the  rational  and  all  of  the  reasons  why 
school  districts  In  Idaho  need  and  depend  on 
874  aid.  I  am  sure  you  are  acquainted  with 
our  problems. 

I*t  me  again  urge  you,  however,  to  do 
whatever  is  possible  to  have  Public  Law  874 
continued. 

Sincerely, 

W.  James  Branvolo. 

Business  Manager. 

Joint  School  District  391. 
Kellogg,  Idaho,  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 
V.S.  Senator  for  Idaho, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church  :  I  would  urge  your 
continued  vigorous  support  of  full  funding 
for  Category  B  students  under  Public  Law 
874. 

This  school  dUtrict  will  lose  approximately 
•22,90500  If  this  category  of  federally-con- 
nected student  is  not  funded. 

Approximately  85%  of  the  land  in  this 
•chool  district  U  federaUy  owned  forest  lands 
and  Category  B  students  represent  almost 
~*  **'^l  part  of  our  874  students.  With  this 
high  percentage  of  non-taxable  land  In  the 
district  it  is  essential  that  the  district  have 
•ome  avenue  of  recourse  In  lieu  of  taxation, 
it  would   appear   entirely   logical    to  draw 


874  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
students  whose  parents  are  here  because  of 
the  work  on  federal  lands. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  A.  Larsen, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Snake  River  Schools  District  No.  62, 

Blackfoot.  Idaho,  March  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Senator  Frank  L.  Church, 
Congressional  Office  BuildiTig, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Church:  It  has  been  our  privilege 
of  receiving  some  assistance  In  helping  to 
better  our  educational  program  in  the  Snake 
River  School  District  #62.  This  assistance 
has  been  in  the  form  of  Impaction  Aid  from 
P.L.  874.  We  have  the  AEC  Site  bordering 
our  School  District  and  of  course  we  have 
people  living  in  our  district  which  work 
there.  We  have  had  people  move  to  our  dis- 
trict because  of  the  work  they  have  at  the 
site. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  school  districts  cant 
have  the  foresight  to  see  the  problems  that 
arise  when  such  Federal  Funds  are  given. 
We  feel  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  should 
consider  a  weaning  program  that  will  ^low 
the  school  districts  to  absorb  the  additional 
burden  placed  on  a  district  by  Its  Federal 
Funds,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
receiving,  being  deleted  from  their  budgets. 

This  year  has  been  hard  on  our  school  dis- 
trict because  we  built  Into  our  budget  $37,- 
000  for  P.L.  874  and  this  goes  directly  Into 
operational  expense  money.  We  havent  re- 
ceived this  money  and  normally  our  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Is  only  •S.OOO.  We  cut 
it  close  but  have  an  excellent  Educational 
Program.  So  you  can  see  we  must  try  and 
makeup  this  difference  by  adjusting  o\ir  pro- 
gram downward. 

If  we  do  not  have  this  money  next  year  It 
means  a  reduced  amount  of  New  Money  for 
the  district  operation  and  will  create  a  hard- 
ship and  a  reduced  educational  program. 

May,  we  suggest  that  we  should  be  given 
a  year  or  so  to  phase  Federal  Programs  out 
In  a  graduated  manner.  Also,  that  if  possible 
that  this  Impaction  money  be  stipulated  In 
the  future  as  a  part  of  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Funds  sent  to  the  states  for  both  A  and  B 
Students. 


Shelley  Public  Schools  District 

No.  80. 

Shelley.  Idaho.  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Senator  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  The  Increase  In 
costs,  the  growth  of  infiatlon,  and  the  result- 
ing desperate  financial  condition  of  our 
school  district:  as  a  result  of  the  apparent 
elimination  of  PL.  874  funds  for  "B"  stu- 
dents, are  the  reasons  for  writing  this  letter 
to  you.  With  the  drastic  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  P.L.  874  funds  we  will  probably 
have  to  reduce  our  educational  services  to 
the  children.  If  federal  funds  are  going  to 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  It  should  be  done 
far  enouKh  in  advance  so  we  dont  Include 
these  anticipated  funds  in  our  budget. 

We  appreciate  ^our  efforts  and  thank  you 
for  your  continued  support  to  restore  the 
P.L.  874  appropriation. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Hobbs, 
Superintendent. 

Lapwai  Public  Schools, 
tapwai.  Idaho,  March  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church  :  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  loes  of  PX.  874  ftmds 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our  over- 
all education  program.  In  our  small  school 


with  a  budget  of  arovmd  $400,000.  the  loss 
of  $50,000,  that  we  have  anticipated  from 
874  and  have  included  In  our  budget,  would 
simply  mean  that  we  would  come  up  that 
amount  short.  To  reduce  these  fvmds  from 
next  year's  budget  would  wipe  out  any  In- 
crease that  might  be  forthcoming  from  the 
state. 

Our  teachers'  salaries  compare  favorably 
with  others  In  the  state,  however,  they  have 
not  bad  a  base  salary  increase  in  6  years, 
only  the  Increment  which  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living  Increase. 

Our  district  would  appreciate  your  efforts 
to  keep  874  alive. 

Yours  truly, 

Jepp  Wilson, 
Superintendent. 

Blaine  County  School  District  No.  61, 

Hailey,  Idaho,  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Church:  We  have  been 
advised  by  Mr.  Jack  Jones,  Chairman  of  our 
orgamzatlon  In  connection  with  P.L.  974  ap- 
propriations, that  It  Is  your  intent  to  sub- 
mit testimony  to  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  obtain  release  of 
those  funds  presently  impounded  by  the 
President. 

For  your  information.  Blaine  County 
Schools  has  on  file  an  application  for  $38,- 
000.00  covering  students  In  category  B  under 
provision  of  this  act.  It  Is  this  amount  our 
district  will  lose  if  Congress  Is  unsuccessful 
in  their  efforts. 

I'm  certain  you  are  aware,  that  since  these 
funds  were  withheld  without  prior  warning, 
most  school  districts  In  the  State  have  budg- 
eted this  anticipated  Income  as  expenditures 
for  the  present  year's  operation. 

We  wish  you  to  know  we  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  your  continued  efforts  on  the 
part  of  education  and  most  certainly  wish 
you  success  In  connection  with  this  present 
project. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ray  O.  Jefterson, 

Superintendent. 

Council  School  District  No.  13, 

Council.  Idaho.  March  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Prank  Church. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I'm  addressing  this  letter 
to  you  to  reinforce  the  argument  for  sus- 
tained funding  thru  PL-874,  and  I  do  this 
realizing  that  the  total  Federal  Budget  must 
be  cut  somewhere. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  we  receive 
varjing  amounts  from  year  to  year — usually 
around  824.000.  Too,  this  amount  goes  di- 
rectly to  our  M/O  fund  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  etc.,  where  a  school  needs  It  the  most. 
I  have  heard  that  some  of  the  "fatter"  school 
districts  which  do  not  need  the  money  are 
getting  a  great  deal  from  the  fund.  This  Is 
no  reason  to  wipe  out  the  program,  as  It 
could  be  altered  In  such  fashion  that  any 
school  district  beyond  a  certain  wealth  per 
child  would  not  qualify  by  reason  of  that 
wealth. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  mis-match 
of  priorities.  I  wasn't  going  to  write  this 
letter  until  I  heard  as  a  news  item  the  plans 
to  rebuild  North  Vietnam  with  American 
dollars.  I  simply  cannot  understand  this  kind 
of  thinking,  and  neither  can  any  other  teach- 
er In  this  district.  I  don't  think  that  we 
can  all  be  wrong  here.  ' 

Thank  you. for  permitting  me  to  express 
my  opinion. 

Respectfully, 

MoRT  Curtis, 
9perintendent. 
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WoRLXT  PuBuc  Schools, 
WoRLXT,  Idaho,  March  S.  1973. 
Senator  Fsaitk  Crxtbch, 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Chttkch:  Received  a  (x^y 
of  tbe  letter  that  you  bad  written  to  Jack 
Jones  concerning  Aid  to  Impact  School  Dis- 
tricts. 

As  you  probably  know  we  are  having  prob- 
lems. Last  spring  I  put  $17,000  In  my  budget, 
expecting  to  receive  at  least  this  amount 
from  Federal  Pimds  (874) .  The  year  of  1970- 

1971  we  received  $19,000;    last  year   1971- 

1972  we  received  over  $22,000.  So  far  this 
year  we  have  received  nothing. 

Our  school  district  is  composed  mainly  of 
Indian  Land,  located  on  the  Coeur  D'Alene 
Indian  Reservation.  We  have  33  Indian  Stu- 
dents attending  school  here.  This  is  the  basis 
for  our  874  money.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
feel  that  we  should  receive  some  compensa- 
tion for  this  non-taxable  land  to  help  de- 
fray expenses  of  these  students  coming  to 
our  school. 

I  luiow  there  are  other  school  districts  In 
Idaho  In  tbe  same  situation,  so  If  you  can 
derive  a  formula  to  help  our  schools  get 
money  to  operate  It  certainly  would  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

L.  J.  Lantzr, 
Superintendent. 

PoTLATCH  Public  Schools, 
Potlatch.  Idaho.  March  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Senator  Fkaitk  Chttsch, 
U.S.  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Chttrch  :  This  letter  Is  writ- 
ten to  express  our  concern  over  the  effects 
that  the  loss  of  Public  Law  874  funds  will 
have  on  the  educational  program  of  our 
school  district.  The  school  district  has  been 
receiving  about  $4,500.00  a  year  for  educa- 
tional programs  from  this  source. 

The  plight  of  public  education  In  Idaho 
is  a  matter  of  contlniilng  concern  to  all 
educators.  The  expected  loss  of  federal  fund- 
ing in  most  school  districts  causes  an  even 
greater  hardship  on  tbe  already  over-bur- 
dened tax-paying  public.  Educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  children  are  reduced  at  a 
time  when  we  all  know  there  is  more  to  learn. 

It  Is  requested  that  you  support  the  con- 
tinuance of  funds  provided  by  Public  Law 
874.  and  that  federal  funding  of  public  edu- 
cation in  general  merit  your  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

Melvin  E.  HiRscm, 
Superintendent  o/  Schools. 

Joint  School  District  No.  171, 
Clearwater  County.  Idaho.  March  7. 1973. 
Mr.  Frank  Chttrch, 
Senator.  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Chorch:  We  have  been 
\irged  to  write  you  concerning  the  drastic 
reduction  In  PL  874  fvmds  in  our  district. 
Little  urging  was  needed  for  me  to  do  so, 
as  we  have  this  revenue  In  our  budget  for 
expenditure  dvu-lng  the  1973-73  school  year. 
Our  loss  for  1973  is  $133,678.00. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  reasons  it  ap- 
pears where  these  funds  are  in  the  budget, 
a  provision  should  be  made  to  phase  out 
tbe  fimds  over  a  period  of  years  so  a  finan- 
cial adjustment  can  be  made.  Once  funds 
are  received  from  this  source  the  Income 
becomes  locked  In  tbe  expenditures  and  It 
Is  difficult  to  reduce  financially  to  this  low 
without  destroying  educationally  beneficial 
programs  for  the  students.  Actually,  this  loss 
will  never  be  recovered  Instruction  wise. 


Thank  you  in  advance  tor  your  past  co- 
operation and  your  continued  suppOTt  in  this 

matter. 

Sincerely, 

MICHAEI,  L.  CASSETTO. 

District  Superintendent. 
Joint  School  District  No.  215, 
St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  March  8, 1973. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
t/.5.    Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  The  874  funds, 
category  B,  represents  a  loss  of  approximately 
$32,000  to  Fremont  County  Schools.  As  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  I  mxist  adamantly 
state  that  we  can  111  afford  the  loss,  e^eclally 
when  It  is  part  of  our  Integral  budget,  which 
is  already  committed  for  this  year. 

Tbe  very  least  consideration  that  these 
federal  programs  should  give  school  districts 
would  be  sufficient  forewarning  of  cuts  to 
adequately  and  efficiently  budget  for  them. 
This  is  inefficient  use  of  public  funds  In  a 
dramatic  manner.  Tax  dollars  are  extremely 
difficult  to  come  by  In  education.  It  seems 
difficult  to  accept  the  philosophy  that  they 
can  be  so  easily  taken  away. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  DuANE  Handy, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Cascadk  Public  Schools, 
Cascade,  Idaho,  March  8,  1973. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,    D.C. 

Drab  Senator  Chttrch  :  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  little  Information  about  the  effects  of 
P.L.  874  on  Cascade  School  District  No.  422 
If  It  Is  not  properly  fimded.  Our  school  dis- 
trict generally  receives  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  These  monies 
are  based  mostly  on  B  students  since  we  are 
a  logging  conuniuiity.  The  loss  of  these 
monies  will  cause  a  cutback  In  our  educa- 
tional program,  which  may  Include  one 
teacher  and  possibly  two. 

The  Title  I  program  has  provided  us  with 
the  necessary  monies  to  help  students  with 
reading  difficulties.  If  these  funds  are  not 
allocated  our  program  will  have  to  be 
drc^ped. 

Title  II  program  has  provided  us  with  ex- 
cellent refMilng  materials.  These  provide  our 
students  to  Increase  their  reading  abilities. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  purchase  these  ex- 
cellent library  materials  without  tbe  aid  of 
Title  U. 

Title  III  NDEA  has  helped  to  increase  our 
vocational  facilities.  We  must  continue  to 
provide  the  best  vocational  education  possible 
since  our  society  is  geared  this  way.  These 
funds  will  help  us  to  continue  to  improve 
our  facllltlee. 

We  hope  that  you  will  support  all  of  these 
programs  since  they  affect  all  tbe  schools  in 
Idaho. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  J.  Novotnt, 
'  Superintendent. 

Blacktoot  School  District  No.  65, 

Black  foot,  Idaho,  March  9,  1973. 
Hon.  nuufK  Church, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  In  re- 
gard to  Public  Law  No.  874,  Federal  Impact 
Aid.  We  have  passed  tbe  midpoint  of  this 
1972-73  school  year  and  as  yet  have  not  re- 
ceived any  funds  from  the  above  program. 
This  district  expected  to  receive  approxi- 
mately $150,000.00  for  "A"  category  students 
and  $114,000.00  for  "B"  category  students.  In 
order  to  replace  these  funds,  it  would  take 
a  local  mill  levy  of  16.6  mills  over  and  above 
the  30  mill  levy  we  are  presently  assessing 


for  maintenance  and  operation  in  the  school 
district.  Such  a  levy,  at  this  time,  is  legally 
Impossible  fco'  this  school  year. 

The  deletion  of  the  "B"  category,  in  tbe 
State  of  Idaho,  means  that  ^proximately 
$2,153,349.00  will  be  lost  In  benefits  to  Idaho 
public  schools  for  education.  Our  present 
budget  In  District  55  Includes  the  $294,000.00 
prevlovisly  mentioned.  We  are  now  facing  a 
financial  crisis.  We  urge  you  to  do  all  that  you 
can  within  your  power  to  see  that  Public  Law 
No.  874,  Federal  Impact  Aid  bill  is  restored 
and  funded  so  that  the  present  programs  that 
were  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  1973-73 
school  year,  which  Included  the  Wnnn^in  g^ 
slstance  of  874.  can  be  completed. 
Sincerely. 

Sfencr  Oaronsr. 

Superintendent. 


Don  I*  •  cousin  of  Georgia's  Oovemor 
Jimmy  Carter. 
Her*  Is  the  "Who's  Who  u>  America"  sketch 


AN  AWARD  TO  DON  CARTER 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
editors  of  Dixie  Business  magazine,  pub- 
lished in  Decatur,  Oa.,  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Lee,  have  awarded  the  1972  "Public  Serv- 
ice In  Reporting"  award  to  Don  Carter, 
executive  editor  of  the  Macon,  Oa.,  Tele- 
graph-News. Mr.  Carter  was  cited  for  his 
series  of  splendid  articles  reflecting  on 
his  trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
These  articles  have  attracted  widespread 
attention  and  acclaim,  and  I  salute  Mr. 
Carter  on  this  award. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  Dixie  Busi- 
ness magazine  annoimcing  the  award  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  test  of 
the  award  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Award  to  Don  Carter 

Don  Carter,  executive  editor  of  the  Macon, 
Oa.,  Telegraph  and  News  Is  winner  of  tbe 
Dixie  Business  Public  Service  In  Reporting 
Award  for  1972. 

History  will  make  much  of  tbe  opening  of 
China  by  President  Nixon  In  1972  and  Don 
Carter's  series  on  China  reads  like  a  Bfaroo 
Polo  sightseeing  tour  of  China. 

Don  Carter  is  one  of  the  great  newspaper- 
men I  have  known. 

When  John  Pennington  won  our  "Public 
Service  Award"  In  1957  he  wrote: 

Reporter — John  Pennington,  member  of 
Don  Carter's  star-studded  team  of  reporter* 
for  The  Atlanta  Journal,  is  winner  of  tbe 
Dixie  Business  "Public  Service  In  Reporting" 
award  for  1957. 

Don  Carter's  series  about  China  won  him 
a  special  award  at  the  Oeorgla  AP  Association 
convention  held  in  Columbus  Oa.,  June  17, 
1973. 

Newswrltlbg  Judges  were  John  W.  Bloomer, 
managing  editor  of  Birmingham  News:  Ern- 
est Cutts,  managing  editor  of  The  Charltstoa 
Post,  and  James  J.  Lund,  managing  editor  of 
the  DaUy  Herald.  BUoxl,  Miss. 

Don  Carter  was  president  of  the  AP  Manag- 
ing Editors  Association  In  1971  when  John 
Roderick  received  the  reporting  award  for  his 
stories  from  the  Chinese  mainland  during  tbe 
April  1971  tour  of  the  table  tennis  players. 
Roderick  was  the  first  American  news  serv- 
ice reporter  admitted  to  the  mainland  In  two 
decades. 

Don  Carter  was  bom  In  1917,  a  few  months 
after  my  first  byline  app>eared  in  old  Lone 
Scout  magazine  for  February  1917  on  "The 
Oate  City  of  the  South". 

It  was  at  an  Atlanta  reunion  of  old  Lone 
Scout  writers  In  1967  when  John  Pennington 
received  his  reporting  award. 


on  Don  Carter: 

Carter,    Don    Earl,    newspaper    editor;    b. 
Plains.  Oa.,  June  22,  1917;  s.  WUllam  Alton 
and  Annie   Laurie    (Gay)    C;    student   Oa. 
Southwestern   Coll..    1934-86;    A.B..   U.   Oa.. 
1938;  m.  Carolyn  McKenzle,  Oct.  3,  1942.  Re- 
porter. AUanta  Jour..   1938-39.  farm  editor, 
1940-41,  municipal  govt,  reporter,  assist,  city 
edlt<ar,   1946-60.   city  editor    1961-59;    editor 
Baxley  (Oa.)  News-Banner,  1939-40;  exec.  dlr. 
Newspaper  Fund,  Wall  Street  Jour.,  1959-81; 
founding  nmg.  editor  Nat.  Observer,  1961-67; 
exec,  editor  The  Record,  Hackensack,  NJ.. 
1967-71.  Morning  Call.  Pateraon.  N.J.,  1967- 
69;  v.p.  Bergen  Evening  Record  Corp..  1968- 
71;  exec,  editor  Macon  (Oa.)  Telegraph  and 
Macon  News  1971 — .  Tchr.  Journalism  eve  dlv 
Oa.  SUte  CoU..  1960-69;  lectr.  Am.  Press  Inst., 
Columbia.  1963—.  Pulitzer  award  Juror.  1988- 
70.  Bd.  dirs.  Newspaper  Fund;  adv.  council 
Journalism     St.     Bonaventure     U..     N.Y.tJ.; 
trustee  Ramapo  Coll.  of  NJ.,  1969-71    Served 
to  capt.  AUS.  1941-46.  Decorated  Bronze  Star; 
recipient  dUtion  service  to  Journalism  Theta 
Sigma  Phi.   1961.  U.  Neb.  Sch.  Journalism, 
1983.  Mem.   AJ>.   Mng.   Editors   Assn.    (pres 
1971) ,  Am.  Soc.  Newspaper  Editors,  Am.  News- 
paper Pubs.  Assn.,   Phi  Beta  Kappa.   Sigma 
Drtta  Chi    (prea.   Atlanta   1967-69,   nat.   dlr 
1968-69,  86-67.  69-71).  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 
Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Phi  Delta  EpsUon.  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha.  Clubs:  Nat.  Press  (Washington);  Idle 
Hour   Country    (Macon);    Atlanta    Athletic. 
Home:  PC  Box  684  244  DeSoto  St  Sea  Island 
OA  31661   Offlce:    120  Broadway  Macon   O 
81208. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  even  as 
we  debate  how  to  solve  the  energy  crisis 
which  has  beset  our  Nation,  another 
crisis  Is  on  the  horizon.  This  Is  the  pos- 
sibility— the  almost  certainty — of  a  criti- 
cal lumber  shortage  before  the  century 
Is  out. 

Oene  C.  Brewer,  vice  chairman  of 
Southwest  Forest  Industries,  gave  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  informative 
speeches  on  June  13,  1973,  before  the 
Forest  Products  Research  Society's 
27th  annual  meeting  In  Anaheim,  Calif., 
and  before  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  Down- 
town Rotary  Club  on  June  5.  1973. 

The  speech  was  very  appropriately 
tlUed  "America's  Forests  at  the  Cross- 
road— Problems  or  Opportunities." 

In  the  talk,  Mr.  Brewer  observes: 

We  must  strive  to  export  more  of  tbe 
Wings  that  we  must  do  best,  and  that  is 
produce  high-value  finished  products  Re- 
•jarch  must  lead  the  way  to  highly  sophU- 
««ted  production  techniques  which  should 
owsoms  a  way  of  life  In  this  country  as  we 
go  about  the  business  of  selling  what  we 
nave,  and  buying  what  we  don't  have,  in  the 
totemational  market  f<M-  wood  and  wood 
fiber  products. 

Mr.  Brewer  believes  that  we  have  the 
resources  possible  to  meet  the  challenge 
He  calls  for  increased  annual  timber  har- 
vest through  Improved  forest  manage- 
ment, greater  utlllzaUon  of  forest  resl- 
auM,  greater  manufacturing  efDciencies 
and  accelerated  research  and  product  de- 
velopment. 

^h?-.®  *if*  °^^^  "^®  ''^^  appropriate 
opeervauon     concerning     Government 
management  of  Federal  land : 
No  longer  to  It  appropriate  for  the  Federal 

S.K..'*",  ^^^^  P"**"°  1*°«»»  to  be  custodial, 
niwic  lands  must  be  managed  producUvely 
w  tbe  benefit  of  all  the  owners.  All  clttsens 


have  the  right  to  expect  a  fair  return  on 
their  forest  ownerships. 

Mr.  President,  this  speech  contains  a 
great  deal  of  worthwhile  information 
on  world  timber  resources,  and  It  pro- 
vides some  excellent  advice  on  how  we 
should  proceed  to  head  off  a  crisis  In 
this  industry  in  the  future.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Forests  at  the  Crossroad — Prob- 
lems or  Opportonities 
(Address  by  Oene  C.  Brewer) 
My    purpose    today    is    to    share    certain 
thoughts   and    convictions    concerning    our 
forests,  to  provide  perspective  on  our  prob- 
lems and  opportunuiek;   and,  hopefully,  to 
excite  your  Interest  and  your  pride  In  our 
forest  Industry. 

As  a  nation,  the  United  States  Is  at  a 
forestry  crossroad.  We  are  faced  with  an 
urgent  need  to  make  some  decisions — gutty 
decisions — vital  to  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  our  nation  and  vital  to  our 
leadership  role  of  the  world  forest  industry. 
If  our  nation  has  a  social  responsibUity, 
and  I  think  it  does,  it  is  to  the  future  of 
this  nation.  In  my  opinion  tbe  most  mean- 
ingful way  we  can  discharge  that  obligation 
Is  to  pursue  a  vigorous,  planned,  nationwide 
reforestation  program. 

Our  posture  at  the  crossroad  must  be  one 
of  a  positive  and  forthright  search  for  solu- 
tions which  lead  to  balanced  use  and  full 
productivity  of  ovu-  forest  lands.  Choices  must 
be  made  In  an  informed  and  rational  way. 
This  implies  tradeoffs  and  compromises  be- 
cause our  country  cannot  afford  militant 
winner  take-all  attitudes. 

WhUe  we're  pondering  what  tbe  future 
might  bring,  let's  pause  Just  for  a  moment 
and  reflect  on  our  accomplishments.  Let's 
put  aside  the  goldfish  bowl  syndrome  and  tbe 
barbs  of  our  critics.  Let's  recognize  that  we 
are  responsibly  serving  some  basic  needs  of 
the  people  of  our  nation — even  in  the  face 
of  heavy  odds  at  times.  And.  finaUy.  let's 
not  be  apologetic  for  shortfalls  of  the  past. 
As  we  stand  at  the  crossroads,  let's  hold 
our  beads  a  little  higher  and  be  proud  of 
what  we  are  now  doing  and  in  what  tbe 
pioneers  did  before  us.  But  let's  not  kid  our- 
selves either— we  can  be  proud,  but  we  must 
also  be  humble  In  our  service  to  our  fellow 
man  and  teke  note  that  our  achievements, 
over  time,  wUl  be  measured  in  the  crucible 
of  the  marketplace.  So  let's  see  what  our 
problems  and  opportunities  might  be. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  faced  with  what 
might  seem  to  be  Insurmountable  problems; 
but.  in  reality,  are  great  opportunities  in 
worldwide  marketing  potentials  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  forests.  However,  we  also 
must  conclude  that  If  we  don't  start  now 
to  practice  Intensive  management  on  every 
forested  acre  avaUable  to  ua  and  begin  In- 
tensive forest  management  of  every  Idle  acie, 
coupled  with  an  accelerated  research  and 
product  development  program,  we  will  faU 
to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities  and, 
in  fact,  we  won't  have  enough  wood  and  wood 
fiber  to  even  meet  domestic  demands  by  the 
end  of  tbe  century. 

In  a  way,  the  current  "Energy  Crtois"  has 
brought  our  national  forestry  situation  Into 
focus. 

The  looming  loss  of  beat,  motive  power, 
and  cooling  and  lighting  capabUlties  have 
demonstrated  that  untoward  delay  can  be 
catastrophic.  On  the  other  hand,  in  terms 
of  forest  productivity,  by  starting  now,  we  can 
avoid  anything  like  the  worsening  "Sneigy 
Crisis".  And  we  can  do  so  at  great  benefit 
for  our  nation,  for  the  people  of  our  Industry 
and  tor  the  total  environment. 


A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused 
on  our  forests  and  on  the  profession  of  for- 
estry in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  re- 
sulting publicity,  for  the  nMWt  part,  has  not 
been  favorable.  However.  It  U  questlonaUe 
how  many  conclusions  drawn  from  this  con- 
centrated attention  and  criticism  have  any 
basis  In  fact. 

Some  critics  argue  that  we  are  cutting  our 
trees  faster  than  we  are  growing  them.  Some 
contend  that  the  last  tree  avaUable  to  us 
win  be  cut  down  very  soon.  There  are  even 
those  who  feel  that  since  we  arrived  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  there  is  no  place  else 
to  go-7-they  think  we  have  literally  "used 
up"  America  from  border  to  border  and  from 
coast  to  coast.  No  more  frontiers  to  conquer! 
The  facts  disagree  with  both  the  last-tree 
thesis  and  the  last-frontier  Idea.  We  do  have 
yet  other  frontiers  and  they  are  to  be  found 
in  (1)  the  increased ,  yield  which  modem 
management  our  commercial  forest  base 
can  bring;  and  (2)  accelerated  research  for 
Improved  utUizatlon  and  new  product  de- 
velopment, both  keyed  to  the  expanding 
world  demand  for  forest  products. 

To  be  sure  we  understand  each  other,  when 
I  speak  of  forest  products.  I  am  q>eaklng  of 
solid  wood  and  wood  fiber  In  Its  various 
forms  from  timber  to  tissue,  which  alto- 
gether Includes  several  thoxisand  separate 
products.  ' 

Let's  examine  the  world  situation  first. 
Free  trade  is  the  essence  of  American  busi- 
ness and  foreign  policy.  The  forest  Industry 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  total  trade  struc- 
ture. Pulp,  paper,  lumber,  plywood,  hard- 
board,  and  partlcleboard  and  many  other 
woodbased  items  are  highly  significant 
worldwide.  Today,  due  to  international 
trade,  these  products  are  playing  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  part  of  everyday  living 
everywhere,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  Iso- 
lated from  that  trade. 

Let's  first  play  a  numbers  game  and  take 
a  look  at  population  fig\ires.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions estimates  that  the  total  ptopiUation  of 
the  world  will  be  about  6.5  billion  people  by 
the  year  2000 — an  Increase  of  3.5  billion,  or 
more  than  100  percent— or,  simply,  two  for 
every  one  now  on  earth  I 

With  these  figures  and  economic  forecasts 
as  background,  PAO  and  other  world  forestry 
leaders  predict  that  consumption  of  wood 
products  in  all  forms  will  double  by  tbe  year 

2000. 

To  put  this  In  perq}ectlve,  world  consump- 
tion today  totals  about  250  billion  board  feet 
annually,  in  roundwood  equivalents. 

Double  that  Is  Indeed  an  ln^resslve  figure! 

What  does  all   this   mean    to  oiu'   forest 

products  Indiistry,  and  where  in  the  world 

is  all  of  this  wood  and  wood  fiber  going  to 

come  from? 

A  satellite  view  shows  that  forests  cover 
about  28  percent  of  the  world's  land  area,  or 
about  9  billion  acres  out  of  the  total  32  bU- 
llon.  FAO  estimates  that  world  ccHnmerclal 
timber  mventories  for  both  hardwood  and 
softwood  total  12.6  trUlion  cubic  feet  of  soft- 
wood and  8.2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  hardwood, 
or  a  one-third — two-third  ratio.  The  soft- 
woods primarily  are  in  North  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  hardwoods,  mostly 
tropical  species,  in  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  Southeast  Asia,  with  leaser  volumes  in 
North  American  temperate  zones. 

So,  it  would  appefur,  on  the  surface,  that 
we  have  enough  Inventory  around  the  world 
to  take  care  of  growing  demand.  Therefor*, 
it  would  seem  the  only  iMT>bIem  Is,  over  the 
span  of  time,  to  move  the  resource  from 
where  it  Is  to  where  It  Is  needed,  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  proper  form,  and  at  acceptable 
coets.  But  let's  dig  deeper — the  timber  voli 
ume  harvested  does  not  follow  the  mventory, 
either  geographioally  or  by  softwood  or  bald- 
wood.  In  1969,  worldwide  timber  harvest  flg- 
iires  show  the  softwood  harvest  exceeded 
hardwoods  by  2V^   times — 180  bUllon  to  70 
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bUllon  board  feet — that  red  flag^  the  danger 
of  a  future  softwood  shortage,  with  which 
I'm  mainly  concerned. 

Latin  American  forests,  like  those  In  some 
parts  of  the  Far  East  and  Africa,  are  many 
years  away  from  full  development.  Not  only 
are  they  relatively  Inaccessible,  but  they  are 
composed  of  a  tremendous  variety  of  mixed 
hardwoods  for  which  markets  and  manufac- 
turing technology  either  do  not  exist  or  are 
only  beginning  to  come  under  significant  re- 
search. The  exceptions  are  certain  types  of 
maghogany  and  related  species  flowing  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  Africa,  and  some  from 
the  Amazon — for  the  most  part  in  solid  wood 
products — lumber,  veneer,  and  plywood. 

Western  Europe  is  Intensively  managing 
every  available  forest  acre  and  has  been  doing 
so  for  a  long  time,  but  productive  capacity 
of  the  land  has  Just  about  peaked  out.  A 
trade  Journal  reported  recently  that  con- 
struction of  one  more  pulp  mill  proposed 
In  Scandinavia  could  be  the  last. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  largest  volume  of 
softwood  timber  growing  stock — about  2.3 
trillion  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  one-half 
(53^o)  of  the  world  total.  However,  most  of 
It  Is  in  Siberia.  This  suggests  that  Russia  has 
the  potential  to  be  a  more  Important  sup- 
plier to  world  markets;  but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  not  much  change  is  expected  for  the 
near  term. 

The  U.S.  and  Canada,  combined,  has  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  softwood  timber  stand, 
or  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet.  But  FAO  reports 
that  about  40  percent  of  the  harvest  presently 
comes  from  these  nations,  which  suggests 
that,  here  again,  harvest  and  Inventory  are 
out  of  Ixilance. 

Fortunately.  Canada  has  an  excellent  for- 
est land  base  that  Is  capable,  over  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Service,  of 
producing  twice  Its  current  output  of  about 
4  billion  cubic  feet — in  round  wood  equiva- 
lents. Fortunately,  too.  In  many  respects,  the 
VS.  Is  Canada's  natural  market. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  U.S.  is  that, 
not  too  many  years  ago,  leaders  In  Japan 
wanted  to  know  where  In  the  world  they 
could  go  to  satisfy  pyramiding  demands  for 
wood-based  products.  They  engaged  a  well- 
known  international  forestry  consultant  and 
he  literally  scoured  the  planet  In  search  of 
appropriate  sources  of  raw  materials  for 
Japanese  Industry.  The  results  were  Inter- 
esting. 

The  research  pointed  up  that  the  best 
places  in  the  world  for  Japan  to  obtain  soft- 
wood fiber  were  Alaska,  British  Columbia  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  evidence  is  quite 
conclusive  that  the  consultant's  advice  was 
followed.  It  appears  that  the  Japanese  were 
alert  to  our  potential  long  be/ore  we  were. 
Perhaps  they  perceived  that  the  forests  of 
North  America,  generally,  and  the  United 
States,  specifically,  have  the  capability  of 
sustaining  substantial  additional  per  acre 
yield  of  long  fiber  softwoods  when  modem 
forestry  techniques  are  applied. 

In  that  regard,  we  have  many  dedicated 
professional  foresters,  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate service,  who  have  the  know-how  to  man- 
age our  forests  creatively.  Examples  of  their 
years  of  planning  and  researching  and  In- 
tensively managing  the  productive  forest  base 
can  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  nation. 

Realization  of  their  goals  was  sometimes 
an  uphill  battle  against  all  odds,  but  renew- 
abUity  of  our  forests  is  now  an  established 
fact.  With  well-funded,  balanced  manage- 
ment programs,  we  can  Increase  not  only 
per  acre  yields  of  timber,  but  we  can  Im- 
prove the  forest  environment  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  ecological  concerns. 

Nature  has  a  marvelous  system  called 
photosynthesis,  which  captures  solar  energy 
and  converts  carbon  dioxide  to  llfegivlng 
oxygen  to  produce  what  Bruce  Barton  called, 
"The  Miracle  of  the  Ages.  The  Tree." 

There  are  other  benefits  to  be  accrued  in 
this  process  of  growing  and  supplying  In- 


creasing quantities  of  long  fiber  softwood  to 
both  the  domestic  and  world  markets.  John 
strange,  president  of  the  Institute  of  Paper 
Chemistry,  recently  said  it  this  way:  "I  don't 
think  it's  stretching  things  to  say  that  the 
forest-based  industries  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal stewards  of  the  entire  ecosystem  and 
that  a  substantial  number  of  programs  aimed 
at  environmental  control  and  energy  conser- 
vation would  be  relatively  futile  In  the  ab- 
sense  of  this  stewardship." 

Strange  continued,  "The  fact  that  our  raw 
material  is  renewable  is  important  to  us,  but 
the  fact  that  it  Is  regenerative  to  the  entire 
fabric  of  life  is  Important  to  everyone! 

And  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  environ- 
mentalist, has  said,  "Forestry  Is  the  only 
natural  resource  industry  that  puts  any- 
thing back." 

This,  then.  Is  one  part  of  the  new  frontier! 

Let's  recall.  Just  for  a  moment,  o\ir  earlier 
discussion  about  populations  around  the 
world.  Forget  the  figures  themselves,  but  re- 
member the  fact  that  the  world  will  soon 
have  a  new  dimension  in  the  consumption  of 
the  earth's  resources,  which  I  dont  believe 
has  been  fully  appreciated. 

An  emerging  fact  of  life  is  a  growing 
awareness  throughout  the  world  that  raw 
materials  are  the  key  to  an  industrial  econ- 
omy. These  resources  are  often  located  In 
undeveloped  countries,  but  these  countries 
are  no  longer  eager  to  export  raw  materials 
which  can  better  we  used  In  developing 
their  own  economies  and  social  structures. 

So,  we  must  recognize  the  ability  of 
"Emerging  Nations"  to  buy  material  things 
and  we  must  also  recognize  the  ability  of 
"Developed  Nations"  to  compete  Increasingly 
for  raw  materials.  Witness  Japan  and  West- 
em  Europe. 

Now  let's  examine  briefly  how  the  U.S.  for- 
est Industry  has  been  Involved  in  world 
trade.  Of  Interest  Is  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  a  net  Importer  of  wood-based  prod- 
ucts since  1941:  and  since  1948,  the  Imbal- 
ance has  been  running  between  6  and  7 
billion  board  feet  annually — expressed  In 
roundwood  equivalents. 

In  1971,  in  roundwood  equivalents,  we  ex- 
ported 7.2  billion  board  feet  and  we  im- 
ported 16.4  billion  board  feet  for  a  net  Im- 
balance of  9.2  billion  board  feet.  Altogether 
we  produced  about  66  billion,  so  our  usage 
was  75  billion  board  feet  in  all  product 
categories. 

Quickly,  imports  were  primarily  lumber 
and  pulp  and  paper  products  from  Canada, 
with  smaller  amounts  of  logs  and  plywood, 
mostly  hardwood  from  the  Far  East.  Exports 
were  composed  chiefly  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
logs,  with  lesser  amounts  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. 

The  United  States  does  a  lot  of  business 
with  Japan,  of  course,  since  It  Is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  importers  of  wood  and  fiber 
products.  We  are  heavy  suppliers  not  only  of 
logs  and  chips,  but  are  shipping  increasing 
quantities  of  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper 
products.  Japan's  economy  Is  booming  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  her  re- 
quirements will  continue  to  expand.  Just 
tb  pulp  and  paper  products  alone.  Japanese 
requirements  are  expected  to  double  by  1985. 

Our  country  also  Is  supplying  markets  In 
Spain,  the  Netherlands.  Ireland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Norway, 
Iceland,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  and  many 
others.  This  trade  demonstrates  that  we  have 
the  technology  to  meet  virtually  any  market 
requirement. 

Curiously  enough,  even  though  Sweden 
and  Finland  dominate  the  European  markets 
for  kraft,  newsprint  and  other  paper  and 
wood  products,  our  own  multinational  com- 
panies are  supplying  some  of  that  same  mar- 
ket with  many  of  the  same  products,  and 
doing  so  on  a  highly  competitive  basis. 

We  must  strive  to  export  more  of  the  things 
that  we  must  do  best,  and  that  is  produce 


high -value  finished  products.  Research  must 
lead  the  way  to  highly  sophisticated  produc- 
tion technlqu*a  which  ahovild  become  a  way 
of  life  in  this  country  as  we  go  about  the 
business  of  selling  what  we  have,  and  buy- 
ing what  we  don't  have,  in  the  International 
market  for  wood  and  wood  fiber  products. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  we  also  face  prob- 
lems and  opportunities.  Simply  stated,  how 
do  we  participate  in  growing  world  markets 
for  foreet  products  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnish  our  growing  domestic  requirements? 
This  latter  is  no  small  task  since  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that,  by  1985,  our  needs 
will  have  increased  by  50  percent  and  doubled 
by  the  turn  of  the  century,  or  before! 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  three  alternatives — 

(1)  We  can  keep  the  statiis  quo  with  ad- 
verse consequence  to  our  standard  of  living; 
or 

(2)  We  can  increase  our  imports  with  fur- 
ther consequence  to  our  beUance  of  trade 
and  comp)etltlve  pressures;  or 

(3)  We  can  accept  the  challenge  and  in- 
crease our  output  of  finished  products  by — 

(a)  Increased  einnual  timber  harvest  re- 
sulting from  Improved  forest  management. 

(b)  Oreater  utilization  of  forest  residues. 

(c)  Oreater   manufacturing  efficiencies. 

(d)  Accelerated  research  and  product  de- 
velopment. 

In  my  opinion,  alternatives  1  and  2  are  not 
acceptable  so  we  are  left  with  the  third,  and 
that  is  to  increase  our  output. 

But  here's  the  crunch.  Let's  assume  that 
the  demographers  and  the  economists  are 
right  and  that  our  and  world  requirements 
for  wood-based  products  will  double  by  3000, 
which  indicates  a  modest  growth  rate  of 
less  than  3  percent  annually.  This  means 
that  just  to  keep  even  with  the  current  im- 
balance of  trade,  we  must  double  our  do- 
mestic output! 

That  sounds  good.  But,  on  that  premise,  we 
would  also  be  doubling  our  Imports  and  thus 
be  short  18  billion  board  feet  oS  softwood 
lumber  rather  than  9,  so  this  Is  yet  another 
gap  to  cloee.  Our  nation  and  its  people  must 
rise  to  this  challenge  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  stretching  our  wood  supply 
to  the  ultimate  through  research  and  applied 
engineering  as  well  as  managing  all  commer- 
cial forest  lands  intensively  .^o  we  can  grow 
all  the  wood  we  obvlovisly  must  have. 

We  need  even  more  of  the  kind  of  innova- 
tive talent  and  curiosity  that  led  Dr.  Mason 
to  invent  hardboard;  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  plywood  and  particleboard,  and  hosts 
of  other  products. 

In  wood,  we  have  an  efficient,  relatively  in- 
expensive, and  potentially  readily  available 
fiber  which,  fortunately,  provides  many 
beneficial  aspects  to  the  environment.  As  s 
"for  Instance",  let's  take  advantage  of  wood's 
inherent  characteristics  and,  in  combination 
with  elements  of  the  chemical  and  mineral 
world,  develop  a  "universal"  material  that 
can  be  "engineered"  for  a  particular  require- 
ment. We're  doing  some  of  that  now,  but  we 
need  to  go  much  further.  Thus,  as  another 
part  of  our  new  frontier,  we  need  not  only  to 
stretch  our  materials,  we  need  to  "stretch  our 
minds" — in  short,  to  Imagine  what  may  at 
present  seem  unimaginable. 

To  do  less  than  proceed  aggressively  on  our 
twin  frontiers — forestry  and  product  re- 
search— would  t>e  unwise  and  costly,  as  an 
even  worse  crunch  will  come  when  Interna- 
tional competition  for  available  wood  fiber 
intensifies  and  shortages  begin  to  appear 
around  the  world.  We've  had  a  taste  of  that 
already. 

What  can  we  to  the  VB.  do  about  It? 

For  perspective,  consider  this.  When  Co- 
lumbus sailed,  there  were  over  a  billion  acres 
of  forest  land  in  what  are  now  the  48  son- 
tlnguous  states.  The  Forest  Service  has  re- 
ported that  In  1970,  about  28  percent  of  the 
nation  was  forested.  This  means  that  today, 
more  than  500  years  and  200  million  people 
later,  there  still  are  764  mUlion  acres  of  for- 
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eit  land  remaining— 70  percent  of  the  orig- 
inal stand!  Of  this,  600  million  acres  are 
claMlfled  as  commercial  forest  land. 

When  you  consider  the  cities  we  have 
built;  the  farms  we  cultivate;  the  highways 
and  the  airports  that  span  the  country.  It  Is 
amazing  that  this  much  forest  land  still  ex- 
ists. Consider,  too,  that  260  million  acres  have 
been  set  aside  for  non-oommerclal  use.  This 
includes  national  parks,  wilderness  areas, 
national  monuments  and  the  like. 

On  this  point.  It  might  seem  that  the  for- 
est Industry  is  "against"  these  projects.  Not 
at  all,  but  the  Industry  does  say  these  slngle- 
p\upose,  non-commercial  uses  should  be 
weighed  against  the  other  needs  of  our  na- 
tion In  the  scale  of  public  Interest. 

The  600  million  productive  acres  remain- 
ing In  the  VS.  for  intensive  management  are 
basic  to  the  market  opportunity  I  have  men- 
tioned several  times.  Of  this  acreage,  indus- 
try owns  13  percent.  Various  governmental 
Jurisdictions  own  about  30  percent  and  the 
remainder,  or  nearly  60  percent,  is  owned  by 
about  4  million  Individual  citizens.  But,  here 
■gain,  the  Inventory  and  harvest  are  not  In 
line.  For  example,  federal  agencies  own  al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  softwood  sawtimber 
inventory,  primarily  in  the  West,  and  yet 
contribute  only  a  third  to  the  harvest.  For 
the  most  part,  these  timber  stands  are  ma- 
ture and  are  not  putting  on  growth — a 
cogent  reason  for  an  orderly  Increase  m  har- 
vest, thereby  freeing  the  land  for  regenera- 
tion with  its  attendant  t>enefits. 

In  that  regard,  with  adequate  funding  and 
Intensive  management,  yield  from  forest 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  I'V>re6t 
Service  could  be  Increased  In  the  short  term 
by  at  least  60  percent,  according  to  both  re- 
tired Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  Ed  Cliff, 
and  present  Chief  John  McOuire.  It  Is  fur- 
ther indicated  that  by  2000.  the  yield  could 
be  doubled — a  dramatic  and  vital  input  to 
future  needs. 

Industrial  forest  owners  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  Increase  yields.  Weyerhaeu- 
ser Company,  for  instance,  estimates  that  by 
using  modern  forestry  techniques,  a  given 
acreage  may  provide  up  to  five  times  as  much 
wood  fiber  over  a  three-century  growth  cycle 
than  It  would  If  It  were  left  to  nature  alone. 

What  basically  is  needed  is  a  similar  at- 
titude and  will  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch— <llrected  to  both 
the  public  ownership  and  the  millions  of 
■mall  private  owners  whose  300  million  acres 
offer  great  potential.  Since  these  private 
lands  represent  the  nation's  most  significant 
underdeveloped  fiber  source  for  the  long-term 
q>eclflc  legislation  providing  timber-growing 
Incentives  U  essential. 

On  the  public  side,  a  redefinition  of  the 
mission  for  the  federal  timber  agencies  will 
be  required.  No  longer  Is  It  appropriate  for 
the  federal  role  on  these  public  lands  to  be 
custodial.  Public  lands  must  be  managed 
productively  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  owners. 
All  citizens  have  the  right  to  expect  a  fair 
return  on  their  forest  ownerships. 

Some  legislators  share  that  view.  Sen  John 
Bparkman  of  Alabama  has  Introduced  a  bill 
to  make  it  happen.  The  Sparkman  Bill,  which 
merits  immediate  and  continued  support,  is 
8. 1776,  "The  Wood  Supply  and  National  For- 
eet Lands  Investment  Act  of  1973."  It  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas. 

Sen.  Sparkman's  measiire  would  not  only 
stimulate  tree  growing  on  small  private 
woodlots.  It  would  establish  a  forest  lands 
planning  and  Investment  fund  to  provide 
long-term,  sustained  financing  for  timber 
management  and  reforestation  In  the  na- 
tional forests.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon 
has  Introduced  S.  1996,  "American  Forestry 
Act",  which  authorizes  programs  to  increase 
■11  forest  values,  including  timber  manage- 
ment on  Federal  lands  and  provides  forestry 
Incentives  for  small  private  woodland  owners. 

Another  measure,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Sten- 
nl«  of  Mlaslaslppl  Is  now  a  part  of  the  Senate 


Farm  Bill  and  also  provides  incentives  for  In- 
dividual nou -industrial  woodland  owners. 

Historically,  our  federal  land  mi».nitging 
agencies  have  been,  and  still  are,  hampered 
by  appropriated  fund  constraints  which  do 
not  permit  sustained  allocation  of  funds  for 
timber  stand  improvement,  reforestation, 
mortality  salvage,  and  all  other  aspects  of  in- 
tensive forest  management  so  badly  needed 
on  publicly  owned  timber  lands. 

Beyond  this,  we  need  a  funding  method 
that  would  assure  continuity  In  research  for 
the  development  of  new  products,  new  meth- 
ods of  utilization,  and  perhaps  entirely  new 
concepts  that  cannot  be  entertained  due  to 
the  constrainta  inducted  by  the  appropria- 
tion procedure. 

It's  time  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  provide  permanent  financing  procedures 
through  "earmarked"  funds  from  timber  sale 
recelpta.  This  will  permit  the  government 
agencies  to  make  long-term  plans  and  do  the 
Job  of  balanced  timber  management  and 
product  research  the  nation  and  the  world 
need  and  which  we  know  they  are  capable  of 
doing. 

In  tum,  those  in  the  private  sector,  de- 
pendent on  federal  timber,  must  be  encour- 
aged to  make  investmenta  in  new  facilities 
and  embark  on  sustained  product  develop- 
ment and  marketing  programs. 

Putting  all  this  together.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  projected  world  demand  for  Industrial 
wood  can  be  balanced  with  supply,  provided 
that  all  forested  areas  are  developed  to  full 
potential  and  provided,  too,  that  accelerated 
research  and  product  develc^ment  Is  carried 
on  simultaneously.  Improved  utilization  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  Increased  forest  yields. 

With  respect  to  softwood,  it  is  essential 
that  Canada  and  the  U.S.  double  forest  out- 
put over  the  next  30  years.  Russia  will  be- 
come an  increasingly  important  supplier  to 
world-wide  softwood  markets,  but  primarily 
directed  to  Europe  and  Japan. 

On  domestic  hardwoods,  certain  species  are 
now  in  short  supply,  but  the  long-range  out- 
look is  encouraging,  given  reasonable  en- 
vironmental requlrementa.  Tropical  hard- 
woods are  plentiful  and  will  l>ecome  more  of 
a  factor  in  world  marketa.  but  economic  cir- 
cumstances and  the  nature  of  the  foreeta  will 
inhibit  rapid  development. 

An^erlca's  forests,  as  Is  apparent,  are  at  the 
crossroad.  We  have  a  tremendous  challenge 
ahead  If  we  are  to  simultaneously  meet  do- 
mestic needs  and  participate  in  expanding 
world  marketa. 

Our  problem  may  be  just  one  of  waking  up 
to  our  opportunity.  We  have  a  commercial 
forest  base  second  to  none  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  technology,  a  favcn-able  climate,  and 
access  to  the  capital  required  to  Implement  a 
program  for  increased  productivity.  But  we 
must  have  a  new,  vigorous,  sense  of  direction 
along  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  We  know  what 
to  do.  We  know  how  to  do  it.  What  we  lack 
18  the  will  to  do  it.  We  must  define  our  na- 
tional purpose  and  goals  with  respect  to  our 
forest  lands.  Land  is  our  basic  asset.  How  we 
put  it  to  use  will  determine  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
our  nation. 

Land,  literally,  lies  at  the  root  of  man's 
partnership  with  the  forest.  Only  we,  among 
natural  resource  based  Industries  are  free  of 
the  problem  of  using  up  reserves.  We  are  free 
of  that  constraint  because  we  are  dealing 
with  a  predictably  renewable  resource— the 
tree!  Based  on  the  renewablllty  of  the  forest, 
ours  Is  a  self-perpetuating  industry  and  we 
have  It  within  our  grasp  to  Initiate  programs 
now  which  will  Insure  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  not  only  have  suffi- 
cient wood  fit>er  for  the  necessities  of  life  but 
will  have  foreste  for  other  social,  aeethetlc 
and  recreational  amenities,  also  important  in 
the  lives  of  us  all. 

On  that  point,  I  might  raise  the  question, 
"who  in  our  scheme  of  things,  Is  responsible 
for  tomorrow?"  Bear  In  mind  that  In  foreetry 


we  are  not  talking  about  the  6  or  8  year  lead . 
time  Indicated  in  the  energy  situation.  We 
are  talking  about  25-40  years  because,  by 
definition,  forestry  is  a  long-range  business. 
We  are,  Indeed,  at  the  crossroad  and  the  time 
span  is  critical.  The  year  2000  Is  only  27  years 
away — less  time  than  it  takes  to  bring  a 
Douglas  fir  or  a  Southern  pine  seedling  to 
harvest. 

Many  public  figures  are  claiming  that  the 
current  energy  crisis  Is  contrived — a  con- 
spiracy by  the  major  energy  companies.  I 
wonder  what  will  be  said  at  the  tum  of  the 
century  if  we  face  a  similar  crisis  In  forest 
producta  with  the  possibility  of  rationed 
housing,  newsprint  and  household  items. 

Now  is  the  time  for  decisions — gutty  deci- 
sions by  the  Industry,  by  Congress,  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  This  calls  for  vision,  cour- 
age and  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order 
because  there  Is  no  short-term  payoff.  Once 
accomplished,  however,  well  have  sound  in- 
vestmenta, ever  enhancing  in  value,  in  re- 
search and  development  programs  and  in 
balanced  forestry  programs  on  both  public 
and  private  lands.  Forestry,  along  with  agri- 
culture, could  well  be  the  lifeline  of  our 
nation. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FOREST 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironment, Soil  Conservation  and  For- 
estry of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  as  one  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  several  hearings  on  our  for- 
est resources,  I  am  sharply  aware  of  the 
question  marks  in  the  Forest  Service's 
future. 

In  fiscal  1073,  the  administration 
failed  to  obligate  certain  funds  provided 
by  Congress  for  needed  forestry  pro- 
grams. Earlier  this  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proposed  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Forest  Service  based 
on  considerations  which  took  little  ac- 
count of  the  physical  locati^  of  n.S. 
forest  lands.  The  fiscal  1974  budget  con- 
tained proposals  for  a  reduction  of  al- 
most 1,600  personnel,  although  timber 
harvesting  was  to  be  increased.  And,  in- 
adequate attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  over  5  millicHi  acres  of  national 
forest  land  are  in  need  of  reforestation. 

These  actions,  taken  together,  repre- 
sent a  lack  of  concern  for  the  future  of 
the  Forest  Service  and, a  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  our  forestry  needs.  As  a 
recent  congressional  research  report 
noted,  the  forest  is  a  "woodshed,  a  water- 
shed, an  environmental  conditioner,  and 
a  recreational  haven."  It  is,  furthermore, 
a  limited  resource,  one  which  cannot  be 
used  without  adequate  care,  manage- 
ment, and  replacement.  And,  if  it  is  mis- 
used, if  it  is  abused,  we  will  find  our- 
selves tomorrow  without  needed  re- 
sources, without  needed  vacation  and 
recreation  areas,  without  the  needed  en- 
vironmental aids  which  forest  lands  pro- 
vide. We  will  find  ourselves  without 
them — and  unable  to  replace  them,  for 
a  forest  is  not  created  overnight. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  a  long  his- 
tory, going  back  to  1876.  It  h£is  a  proud 
history  of  steady  and  competent  action 
to  improve  our  forest  resources.  It  is  a 
fine  repository  for  the  187  million  acres 
of  national  forest  which  provide  for  tim- 
ber, grazing,  recreation,  and  conservation 
requirements.  But,  it  cannot  do  its  Job— 
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particularly, in  a)  time  of  increasing  infla- 
tion and  expanqed  responsibility — ^with- 
out adequate  tocHs  and  adequate  help. 

Our  investments  in  our  forest  lands  are 
not  frivolok^  Investments  which  we  can 
either  mak^or  no<f  make,  depending  upon 
our  flnanplal^/iSondition  and  our  state  of 
mind.  They  ^are,  instead,  investments  in 
the  logs  and  liunber  we  need  for  construc- 
tion of  our  homes  and  o£Bces  and  invest- 
ments in  a  conservation  bank  of  environ- 
mental and  recreational  resources.  They 
are  investments  we  must  make  con- 
stantly and  consistently  for  our  own 
benefit. 

In  recognition  of  this,  several  recent 
actions  have  been  taken — actions  in 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  participated — 
to  insure  the  viability  of  our  Nation's 
Forest  Service  and  to  protect  our  forest 
lands.  Pursuant  to  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  Environment,  Boll  Con- 
servation and  Forestry  und  the  drafting 
of  legislation,  the  reorganization  plan 
proposed  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment— a  plan  which  during  the  hearings 
proved  to  be  most  impractical — was 
shelved. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in  op- 
position to  further  reductions  in  Forest 
Service  personnel.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  the  Service  has  experienced  con- 
tinued staff  cutbacks.  Additional  ones 
have  been  proposed  for  this  year.  In  view 
of  the  growing  costs  of  forest  manage- 
ment, in  view  of  the  expanded  role  of  the 
Service  in  environmental  activities,  and 
in  view  of  the  proposed  harvesting  of  ad- 
ditional timber — harvesting  which  re- 
quires the  best  in  the  application  of  forest 
management  and  replacement  tech- 
niques— the  additional  reductions  are 
clearly  unwise.  It  is  incongruous  to  expect 
that  the  Service  can  carry  out  the  tree 
marking  and  reforestation  necessary  for 
proper  timber  harvesting,  attend  to  its 
other  responsibilities,  and  sustain  an- 
other personnel  reduction.  Hopefully,  as 
a  result  of  congressional  action,  the  Serv- 
ice will  not  be  forced  into  that  position. 

The  administration's  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  Forest  Service  personnel — which 
I  hope  we  have  effectively  prevented  with 
our  resolution  opposing  such  reduc- 
tions— could  not  have  come  at  a  more  in- 
appropriate time., 

Very  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  environmental  policies 
within  our  national  forests.  I  speak  spe- 
cifically about  "clear-cutting."  This 
practice,  when  conducted  under  strict 
supervision  and  careful  administration, 
may  not  be  detrimental  to  the  environ- 
ment. However,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
excesses  that  have  been  committed  on 
occasion  in  the  name  of  "clear-cutting." 
Those  abuses  certainly  cannot  be  pre- 
vented unless  we  have  adequate  Forest 
Service  personnel  to  supervise  such  activ- 
ities. 

I  am  aware  that  domestic  lumber  needs 
and  good  forest  management  aJlow  and 
even  require  some  cutting  in  the  national 
forests.  But  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
excesses  which  are  committed  either  as 
a  result  of  inadequate  guidance  from  the 
Government  or  lack  of  supervision  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  recent  news- 
paper reports  that  the  Forest  Service  will 


seek  substantial  increases  in  the  amount 
of  board  feet  cut  in  the  national  forests, 
possibly  at  the  expense  of  certain  re- 
search and  training  programs  as  weU  as 
recreational  development. 

The  confidential  Forest  Service  mem- 
orandum which  has  come  to  light  in  re- 
cent days  outlining  the  increased  cut- 
ting requirements  reportedly  resulted 
from  demands  placed  on  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice by  the  OfSce  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

This  raises  serious  questions  both  about 
the  lack  of  public  discussion  and  debate 
on  the  matter  and  whether  OMB  is  plac- 
ing more  emphasis  on  revenue  production 
than  environmental  protection. 

Also,  hopefully,  the  additional  serv- 
ices provided  for  In  the  Senate  version 
of  the  Interior  approprlaions  bill — espe- 
cially the  provlsiOTi  for  additional  re- 
forestation and  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment— will  contribute  to  enhancement 
and  preservation  of  our  forest  resources. 

These  are,  however,  only  flret  moves — 
and  In  many  ways  they  are  stop-gap 
moves.  They  can  help  with  the  immediate 
problems,  with  the  actions  which  are  re- 
quired now.  But  we  also  need  compre- 
hensive and  long-range  planning.  I  have, 
consequently.  Joined  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
designed  to  set  long-term  goals  for  forest 
use  and  to  establish  a  mechanism  where- 
by forest  resource  needs  will  be  identified, 
evaluated  and  met.  S.  2296,  the  National 
Forest  Environmental  Management  Act, 
would  provide  for  a  continuing  invoitory 
of  national  forest  lands,  their  resources 
and  values.  It  would  require  land  iise 
plaivs  for  the  National  Forest  System 
and  the  development  of  long-range  re- 
source budgets  designed  to  guarantee  the 
best  in  the  management  and  utilization 
of  our  national  forests. 

As  noted  earlier,  a  forest  does  not  be- 
come mature  overnight.  It  takes  years  to 
reach  the  stage  where  it  is  of  recrea- 
tional, of  certain  envirwimental,  smd  of 
timber  value.  The  corollary  is  that  it 
takes  years  of  careful  management  and 
utilization  to  protect  these  lands  and  to 
see  that  they  develop  in  the  most  useful 
way  possible. 

The  actions  I  have  mentioned  are  posi- 
tive actions.  They  can  contribute  greatly 
to  preserving  and  protecting  our  forests 
for  our  future  use  and  enjoyment.  But,  it 
is,  at  this  point,  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  will  be  pursued — or  piu^ued  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  insure  adequate 
forest  areas  for  the  future.  And,  that 
holds  potential  tragedy — for  our  con- 
servation, our  recreational  and  our  re- 
source needs.  I  hope,  consequently,  that 
a  growing  number  of  my  colleagues  will 
focus  on  our  forestry  needs— and  the  im- 
portance of  moving  immediately  to  meet 
those  needs.  And.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  majority  of  the 
question  marks  ia  the  Forest  Service's 
future,  enabling  it  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  prpvide  adequately 
for  the  future. 


PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  FROM 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAIi  PROTEXJ- 
TION  AGENCY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
weeks  I  have  inserted  in  the  Rxcou 


comments  by  officials  In  Arlz(»ia,  and 
in  Utah,  concerning  proposed  regulations 
from  the  Envlroimiental  Protection 
Agency. 

In  yesterday's  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor there  was  an  article  which  demon- 
strates that  other  cities  and  States 
around  the  Nation  are  equally  alarmed 
by  the  EPA  edicts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  to  have  this  article  printed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 
Cleak  Ant:    Crms  Call  EPA  Planb  "Bui- 

ciDAL" — Btrr  Push  Hard  To  Mxrr  Ooals 
(By  Florence  Mouckley) 

Boston. — "Unreallatlc  .  .  .  unworkable  .  . . 
ridiculous  .  .  .  suicidal  I" 

Tbat's  what  some  city  and  state  offlclala 
are  calling  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  tough  proposals  to  reduce  auto 
emissions.  Nevertheless,  tboae  proposals  are 
Impelling  strong  actions  by  those  cities  and 
states. 

Monitor  correspondents  report  that  of  the 
10  cities  surveyed  almost  all  of  them  an 
moving  determinedly  to  come  aa  close  u 
possible  to  EPA's  standards  and  deadlines 
which  apply  to  some  37  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country.  The  EPA  acted  In 
June  to  comply  with  provisions  set  forth  In 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

The  Monitor  finds  that  generally  the  pub- 
lic Is  unaware  of  the  EPA  proposals  or  the 
drastic  effects  those  guidelines  could  have 
on  people's  ways  of  getting  around. 

At;OD8T    IS    DSAOLim 

The  EPA  is  holding  local  hearings  this 
month  so  the  proposals  can  be  debated.  Pinal 
plans  will  be  adopted  by  the  EPA  Aug.  IS. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  EPA  will  extend  dead- 
lines  or  modify  Its  most  drastic  proposals. 

Some  of  the  proposed  "drastic"  controli 
which  have  city,  state  and  local  poUutlon 
control  offlclals  balking  are: 

The  rationing  of  gasoline  In  liOe  Angeles — 
this  could  possibly  remove  all  cars  In  the 
metropolitan  area  by  1977. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  auto  traffic  In  San 
Francisco  by  84  percent  by  1977,  by  68  per- 
cent In  New  Jersey  by  1975. 

A  parking  ban  in  Chicago  which  would 
virtually  eliminate  on-street  parking  In  the 
central  business  district. 

A  daytime  on-street  parking  ban  In  down- 
town Boston  and  an  extra  $5  surcharge  In 
off-street  parking  faculties.  Also,  a  sticker 
system  which  would  indicate  which  day  of 
the  week  a  Boston  area  car  would  not  be 
driven  into  the  city  when  pollution  exceeds 
federal  standards. 

Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  officer 
Robert  O.  Lunche  calls  the  EPA  plan  for  his 
city  "drastic"  and  "unrealistic."  He  warned 
it  would  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
Uvea  of  the  10  nUUlon  people  who  live  In  and 
around  Los  Angeles. 

"aOONOlCIC   BUICIDK" 

PhUadelphta  tranap<Mtatlon  planner  Jamas 
Smith  says,  "These  new  standards  are  po- 
litically unre€Ulstlc  and  asks  the  city  to  com- 
mit economic  suicide. ..." 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  Altoto,  also  a 
member  of  the  Bay  Area  Pollution  Control 
Board,  denounced  the  EPA's  plan  to  reduce 
auto  traffic  by  84  percent  In  1977.  He  aald 
It  would  have  "such  a  parring  effect  It  could 
produce  serious  econmnlc  problems." 

Most  offlclals  say  they  agree  In  principle 
with  the  EPA'a  caU  for  clean  air  atandarda 
but  disagree  as  to  the  means  and  timing. 

"WK     NKXD    ICOaZ    TIMS" 

City  officials'  most  consistent  outcries:  "We 
need  more  time."  and  "It  U  Impossible  to 
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substantially  ban  cars  from  urban  areas  with- 
out first  providing  efficient,  comprebenalve 
niass  transit." 

Most  cities  pressed  by  the  EPA's  tough  pro- 
posals, have  come  up  with  blueprints — some 
U  them  Jxut  in  the  talking  stage — of  their 
own  to  meet  what  they  call  "realistic  goals." 

Tbla  la  the  altuatlon  around  the  country: 

Los  Angeles:  The  comments  of  the  wife  of 
former  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron 
perhaps  typify  the  feeimg  of  many  residents 
of  this  city:  "Taking  cars  off  the  street  la 
ridiculous.  But  well  have  to  do  something." 

New  York  City:  According  to  city  offlclala, 
aome  860,000  cara  and  taxla  roll  mto  Man- 
hattan each  day.  At  the  same  time,  use  of 
public  transportation  continues  to  sag.  To- 
day, only  about  1 1/^  million  New  Yorkers  ride 
the  subways,  down  from  some  21/2  million  in 
1948.  And,  City  studies  show,  most  people 
who  have  stopped  using  subways  have 
switched  to  motor  transportation. 

New  York  City  came  up  with  a  plan  that 
baa  been  approved  by  the  EPA.  It  will  have 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide 
by  78  percent  In  the  mldtown  and  downtown 
(financial  district)  and  reduce  hydrocarbons 
by  89  percent  throughout  the  entire  city  by 
Ute  1976. 

Boston:  Boston  would  like  to  remain  the 
"hub"  of  New  England  but  still  meet  federal 
air  quality  standards.  The  problem;  How  to 
reduce  auto  emissions  to  cut  carbon  mon- 
oxide levels  in  half  and  hydrocarbons  nearly 
35  percent  without  disrupting  the  city's  deli- 
cate economy. 

In  addition  to  severely  curtailing  parking 
In  downtown  Boston  the  windshield  sticker 
system  to  cut  back  traffic  the  EPA  directive 
also  includes  installation  of  8200  catalytic 
emission  control  devices  on  aU  1972  to  1975 
model  autos. 

Houston:  "I  can't  see  that  auto  controls 
would  help  us,  in  any  way."  exclaimed  Dottle 
Olllles.  a  librarian.  "You  have  to  have  your 
car  In  Houston." 

She  echoed  most  state  officials  in  the  area 
when  she  said,  "Tou  see  most  pollution  where 
the  most  factories  are." 

Chicago:  This  city's  plan  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  EPA  In  June.  The 
agency  said  the  city's  three-pronged  effort 
would  result  only  In  a  45  percent  reduction  In 
air  pollution.  EPA  wants  a  60  percent  cut.  It 
says  the  city  should  extend  the  parking  ban 
to  both  sides  on  two-way  streets,  restrict 
new  off-street  parking,  extend  the  city's  ve- 
hicle emission  testing  program  to  cover  the 
entire  three-county  metropolitan  area. 

City  and  state  offlclals  feel  the  city's  plan 
would  meet  EPA  goals. 

"I  dont  aee  aa  realiatlc  the  banning  of 
parkmg  m  all  the  downtown  area,"  says  H. 
Wallace  Poston.  commissioner  of  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Environmental  Control.  "We 
have  proposed  restrlctons  .  .  .  but  a  near  ban, 
you  would  almost  have  to  have  a  solid  line  of 
people  there  to  keep  the  vehicles  out." 

Contributors  to  this  survey  are:  Curtis  J. 
Sitomer  In  Loe  Angeles,  Guy  Halverson  m 
New  York.  David  Holstrom  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Monty  Hoyt  in  Chicago,  Lance  Carden 
In  Boston,  Peter  Bridge  In  New  Jersey,  John 
Ira  Petty  in  Houston.  James  L.  Walker  In 
PhUadelphU,  and  Austin  C.  Wehrweln  In 
Ulnneapolla  and  St.  Paul. 


THE  IMMOVABLE  FEAST 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  12  issue  of  Construction  Digest  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "The  Immov- 
•Ue  Feast,"  written  by  Russel  O. 
Schwandt,  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Agri-Growth  Council  and  a  former  Min- 
nesota commissioner  of  agriculture. 

This  article  highlights  the  grave  crisis 
facing  our  Nation's  breadbasket,  as  rural 


areas  become  more  and  more  Isolated  by 

abandoned  rails  and  neglected  roads. 
Mr.  Schwandt  points  out  that — 

Hundreds  of  rural  communities,  agri- 
business firms  and  farmers  are  going  to  be 
in  aerlous  trouble  unless  something  la  done 
to  restore  adequate  rail  service  and  better 
farm-to-market  roads. 

With  expanded  agricultural  produc- 
tion this  year  and  the  administration's 
recently  announced  decision  to  bring  an 
additional  19  million  acres  back  into 
production  in  1974,  Federal  action  Is  ur- 
gently needed  to  prevent  costly  tieups 
and  higher  food  prices  to  consumers. 

In  order  to  reverse  the  continuing 
abandonment  of  rural  rail  lines,  I  intro- 
duced S.  1749,  the  Rural  America  Rail 
Transportation  Act.  lliis  measure  would 
provide  a  way  to  maintain  rural  raU 
service  and  would  provide  funds  so  that 
the  Government,  primary  shippers  and 
the  railroads  can  together  function  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Schwandt's 
observation  that  in  his  judgment,  "of 
all  the  proposals  thus  far  heard,  this  Act 
would  be  most  fair  to  the  railroads  and 
also  to  the  shippers." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  may  find  this  ar- 
ticle interesting  and  informative,  and  I 
{isk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Immovable  Feast — Nation's  "Biead- 
BASKET"  Is  Being  Isolated  by  Abak- 
OONXD  Rxna  and  Antiqitatko  Roads 
Farm  producton  In  the  midwest  during  the 
past  decade  has  Increased  steadily  until  to- 
day the  tonnages  involved  in  shipping  agri- 
cultural commodities  has  become  a  malor 
problem.  Transportation  has  not  kept  pace 
with  agricultural  growth.  This  growth  re- 
quires hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  In- 
put materials,  such  as  fertilizer.  This,  along 
with  burgeoning  tonnages  of  produce  to  be 
shipped,  has  overtaxed  all  existing  tranapor- 
tatlon  faculties.  With  mUllons  of  acres  being 
taken  out  of  reserves  and  put  back  into  pro- 
duction. It  Is  obvious  the  transportation 
problema  will  become  even  more  acute. 

Branch  raUroad  linea  have  been  victims 
of  extensive  abandonments  while  those  still 
remaining  have  been  seriously  neglected. 
Deterioration  has  progressed  to  the  lowest 
level  in  history  with  roadbeds  and  raUs  so 
weakened  that  the  cars  using  them  on  in- 
frequent schedules  can  move  at  only  a 
snail'a  pace  without  risking  derailment. 

The  situation  is  critical.  Hundreda  of  rural 
communities,  agribusiness  firms  and  farmers 
are  going  to  be  In  serious  trouble  unleaa 
aomething  la  done  to  restore  adequate  rail 
service  and  better  farm-to- market  roads. 

But  what  can  be  done?  Many  raUroads 
wash  their  hands  of  responsibility,  stating 
that  the  cost  of  rebabUttatlon  Is  too  great. 
They  continue  to  demand  permission  to 
abandon  more  and  more  lines,  which  means 
more  hardship  on  food  producers  and  more 
pressure  to  Increaae  food  costs  even  more. 

It  Is  Imperative  now  that  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  along  with  the  railroads 
and  the  primary  users  of  raU  service  get  to- 
gether and  collectively  develop  a  long-range 
program  to  rebuUd  these  existing  raUroad 
beds  which  have  deteriorated  so  badly.  Tbs 
time  has  come  when  we  must  take  an  ob- 
jective look  at  the  critical  nature  of  tha 
transportation  system,  particularly  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  movement  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 


Reasons  for  this  urgency  are  many,  the  first 
of  which  is  a  very  real  revolution  In  our 
ability  to  produce  food.  This  has  come  about 
through  technology — better  hybrid  seeds, 
effective  plant  foods,  and  plant  protection 
chemicals  which  bring  about  not  only  higher 
yields,  but  better  quality  food.  This  miracle 
of  food  production  has  emerged  as  one  of 
America's  greatest  strengths. 

But  now  for  the  bad  news.  We  are  forced 
to  move  this  vast  production  tonnage  over 
highways  and  railroads  that  have  fallen  far 
short  of  keeping  pace  with  our  production 
ability.  The  peculiarities  of  agricultural 
need,  the  seasonality  of  the  trade  and  the 
perishable  nature  of  much  of  the  produce 
demand  rapid  movement  of  ahlpmenta.  Thla 
in  many  cases  has  become  impossible. 

It  boUs  down  to  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining and  Improving  our  level  of  food  pro- 
duction without  a  general  upgrading  of  load 
limits  on  rural  farm-to-market  roads,  trunk 
highways,  and  the  Improvement  of  existing 
railroad  beds. 

There  Is  no  reed  substitute  for  good  rail 
service  to  move  the  great  tonnage  of  agri- 
cultural produce  now  being  shlpp>ed.  Prac- 
tically every  acre  of  agricultural  land  now 
in  use  continues  to  produce  more  and  more 
tons  of  foodstuffs.  RaUway  service  offers  the 
only  satisfactory  way  of  moving  this  vital 
freight  for  any  appreciable  distance. 

For  this  reason,  I  must  take  serious  issue 
with  the  announced  intention  of  some  car- 
riers to  abandon  branch  lines  on  a  whole- 
sale basis.  Decisions  to  do  this  were  made 
some  time  back — before  the  tremendous 
breakthrough  in  food  production.  Possibly 
the  raU  lines  at  that  time  saw  very  little  po- 
tential for  business. 

But  now,  the  tonnages  available  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  are  large  enough  that  the  rail- 
roads must  be  encouraged  to  re-assess  their 
positions.  The  input  going  to  agrlculttu^ 
centers  along  with  the  output  coming  from 
them  amounts  to  very  substantial  propor- 
tions. 

Statements  keep  coming  up  to  the  effect 
that  railroads  cannot  be  expected  to  operate 
certain  branch  lines  at  a  loss.  There  are  also 
erroneous  assunxptlons  that  agribuslnessmen 
and  farmers  can  truck  their  produce  to  re- 
gional collection  points  without  additional 
expense.  TbU  is  ridlculoua. 

It  is  true  that  transportation  services  must 
operate  on  an  economically  sound  basis.  No 
one  would  argue  this  point.  But  it  must  also 
be  realized  that  most  road  beds  on  rail 
branch  lines  have  been  neglected  badly  and 
allowed  to  deteriorate  to  the  point  that  c^- 
eratlng  efficiency  has  dropped  nearly  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
result  Is  operating  loss. 

Obviously,  a  great  deal  of  cash  is  going  to 
be  required  to  rebuUd  these  decaying  raU 
lines.  Who  is  going  to  pay?  Where  Is  the  cash 
coming  from?  What  procedures  are  going  to 
be  followed  to  correct  the  situation? 

Several  altemtives  present  themselves  as 
possible  solutions  to  the  problenos.  Let  us 
look  at  some  of  them. 

First,  the  railroads  could  lay  out  the 
money  needed  to  rebuild  the  line.  But  this 
could  well  be  Impractical  because  of  the 
great  amounts  needed  to  do  the  job. 

Secondly,  the  federal  government  could 
provide  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  raUroads. 

Third,  perhaps  the  federal  government 
could  undertake  rebuilding  of  the  roadbeds 
and  then  charge  the  railroad  a  fee  for  such 
uae.  (Thla  would  be  almllar  to  our  preaent 
highway  buUdlng  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram.) 

All  of  the  above  altematlvea  have  defecta 
which  could  make  each  leaa  desirable. 

But  there  la  a  different  approach  which  I 
firmly  believe  Is  vastly  superior  to  any  of  the 
preceding  suggestions.  The  mechanics  of  this 
plan  are  embodied  In  the  Rural  America  Rail 
Tranq>ortation  Act  of  1073  (8.F.  1749)  which 
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was  recently  introduced  by  Senator  Walter 
F.  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 

Of  all  the  proposals  thus  far  heard,  this 
Act  would  be  most  fair  to  the  railroads  and 
also  to  the  shippers.  It  would  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  maintain  service  and  set 
up  the  proper  procedures  so  that  the  govern- 
ment, the  primary  users,  and  the  railroads 
could  work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  nation. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  Act  would  op- 
erate In  a  specific  case,  let  us  consider  what 
Is  Involved  In  a  decision  on  the  fate  of  one 
actual  stretch  of  rail.  It  extends  some  26 
miles,  serves  four  fertilizer  plants  and  three 
major  grain  elevators.  There  Is  a  potential  of 
more  than  6,000  carloads  of  freight  on  the 
line. 

Under  present  conditions,  service  com- 
prises a  one-day-a-week  schedule  with  a  top 
allowable  speed  of  four  miles  per  hour.  Also, 
in  the  spring,  the  line  Is  embargoed  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time.  The  rail  company  ap- 
pears to  be  making  no  effort  whatever  to  up- 
grade the  line. 

It  Is  obvious  that  unless  something  is  done 
in  the  area  of  maintenance,  the  present  poor 
and  Inadequate  service  will  decline  even 
more.  Just  as  obvious  Is  the  fact  that  the  road 
will  be  put  up  for  abandonment  when  the 
situation  gets  so  bad  that  trains  can  no 
longer  operate  on  it. 

But  here  is  what  would  happen  \inder  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Mondale  bill : 

PrlmEu-y  iisers  of  tbe  line,  such  as  the  grain 
elevators,  fertilizer  plants  and  other  busi- 
nesses who  need  this  rail  service,  along  with 
the  railroad  company,  could  elect  to  estab- 
lish a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
building the  roadbed.  Then,  collectively, 
they  could  agree  on  a  sound  economic  de- 
termination about  the  quality  of  the  rail 
service  that  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  new  corporation  would  then  make  ap- 
plication to  the  federal  government  for  a 
long-term  government-guaranteed  loan 
which  would  be  utilized  to  rebuild  the  road- 
bed to  the  agreed  specifications. 

Primary  users  would  be  assessed  a  service 
fee  above  normal  freight  charges.  This  could 
be,  for  example.  V^t  &  bushel  on  grain  and 

25^  a  ton  on  fertilizer.  The  railroad  would 
rebate  to  the  corporation  a  percentage  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  freight  hauled.  The 
corporation  would  use  the  money  to  amortize 
the  loan,  pay  the  interest,  and  maintain  tbe 
roadbed. 

Early  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the 
railroads  played  a  big  part  in  extending  mar- 
Icets  and  opening  up  the  vast  areas  of  the 
continent.  At  that  time  our  government  par- 
ticipated in  helping  the  rail  lines  to  get 
going. 

Tbe  current  situation  is  a  parallel.  We  are 
now  at  another  "beginning"  with  new  prob- 
lems and  greater  need  for  transportation 
than  ever  before.  Today,  in  the  face  of  nu- 
merous problems  Involved  in  the  environ- 
ment, population  growth,  overburdened,  ob- 
solete highways,  shortage  of  fuel  supplies, 
and  increased  production,  the  railroads  are 
an  indlspenslble  factor  in  solving  many  of 
these  problems. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  It  follows  that  I  believe  the  rail- 
roads should  be  allowed  to  operate  their 
biuslness.  But  the  very  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem dictates  that  in  order  to  preserve  otir 
system,  the  government  must  assume  major 
responsibility  in  terms  of  establishing  proper 
procedures  and  adequate  funding. 

The  need  for  food  is  universal.  Therefore, 
anything  that  tends  to  upgrade  either  the 
quantity  or  the  quality  of  food  stuffs  1b  ex- 
ceedingly important.  Transportation  Is  tbe 
lifeline  of  getting  food  from  the  grower  to 
consxaner. 


HUNGARY  AND  THE  MBPR 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  urging  the  administration  to 
stand  firm  on  the  necessity  of  Including 
Hungary  as  a  full  status  participant  In 
the  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 
negotiations  to  be  held  this  October. 

At  the  recently  concluded  preliminary 
talks  in  Vienna,  Russia  objected  to  Hun- 
gary's participation  in  the  formal  nego- 
tiations. It  also  objected  to  discussions 
of  the  inclusion  of  Soviet  military  forces 
in  Hungary  as  one  of  the  areas  for  which 
projected  troop  cuts  might  be  calculated. 
Fortunately  a  compromise  was  agreed  to : 
Hungary  could  participate  at  least  as  an 
"observer"  and  the  NATO  members  re- 
tained the  right  to  raise  the  issue  of 
Hungary's  status  before  the  beginning  of 
the  main  conference. 

The  reason  for  Russia's  attempt  to  ex- 
clude Hungary  from  the  negotiations  is 
not  the  least  bit  subtle.  Forty-thousand 
Soviet  troops  are  stationed  on  Hungarian 
territory.  Former  NATO  Supreme  Com- 
mander and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  Gen.  Lyman  L. 
Lemnltzer  stated  recently  that: 

It  Is  very  dllBcult  to  understand  from  a 
mUltary  point  of  view  the  exclusion  of  Hun- 
gary. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  military  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  am  associated  that  if 
accepted  permanently.  Hungary's  exclusion 
would  gravely  affect  the  situation  In  central 
Europe.  It  certainly  does  not  si>ell  any  hope 
for  the  sateUite  countries  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  sovereignty,  and  particularly  It 
would  not  spell  hope  for  Hungary.  It  gives 
the  Red  army  and  Red  tactical  forces  a  beach- 
head, or  as  I  would  put  it,  a  sanctuary  right 
at  the  crossroads  of  Europe  where  they  can 
move  forces  and  equipment  into,  and  still  be 
excluded  from  the  area  of  an  MBFR  agree- 
ment. 

This  patent  attempt  by  Russia  to  stack 
the  cards  in  her  favor  illuminates  a  point 
which  all  Americans  should  keep  clearly 
in  mind.  If  in  fact  we  are  In  a  period  of 
detente,  and  I  surely  hope  that  we  are, 
we  must  realize  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  Russians  have  abandoned 
their  geopolitical  ambitions.  It  means 
that  the  procedures  of  international  con- 
frontation may  have  changed — ^that 
perhaps  differences  may  be  resolved 
peacefully  instead  of  by  threat  of  force. 
It  also  means  that  we  will  approach  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians  in  a  spirit  of 
hope,  we  must  do  so  carefully.  Russia  is 
not  about  to  relinquish  points  unless  she 
gets  something  in  return.  Neither  should 
we.  Russia's  ability  to  bargain  hard  and 
bargain  shrewdly  was  recently  drama- 
tized during  the  wheat  deal  negotiations. 
We  have  still  not  calculated,  much  less 
fully  approach,  the  cost  of  those 
negotiations. 

The  upcoming  October  negotiations  on 
troop  reductions  can  result  in  important 
steps  toward  peace  and  substantial 
money  savings  for  our  Nation.  But  if 
Russia  starts  plajrlng  shell  games  with 
her  troops,  no  such  steps  will  be  possible. 
I  again  urge  the  administration  to  use 
its  best  efforts  to  assure  that  Himgary 
will  be  a  full  participant. 


ONE  OP  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  AR- 
CHEOLOGICAL  DIGS  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a  lit- 
tle-publicized event  is  taking  place  in 
southwestern  Illinois  which  should  have 
great  value  to  historians  of  the  future. 
In  a  cornfield  on  the  farm  of  Theodore 
Koster  in  Greene  Coimty  archeologlsts 
have  imcovered  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
prehistoric  man  dwelt  along  the  Illinois 
River  from  about  6000  BC  to  1200  AD, 
long  before  the  Pyramids  were  erected  In 
Egypt  or  construction  of  Stonehenge  in 
England.  Investigators  have  already  un- 
covered 15  distinct  strata  bearing  traces 
of  human  habitation,  and  the  work  con- 
tinues. It  is  the  largest  archeologlcal  ex- 
pedition in  North  America. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Koster  for  mak- 
in  his  cornfield  available  to  the  arche- 
ologlsts and  to  Dr.  Stuait  Struever,  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  and  archeology 
at  Northwestern  University,  who  heads 
the  staff  at  Koster. 

On  July  15  the  New  York  Times  de- 
voted major  space  to  an  article  about  the 
dig  which,  even  without  the  photographs 
which  accompanied  the  article,  makes 
excellent  and  informative  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  tbe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  Most  Important  Axcreolocical 
Digs  in  America 

(By  Felicia  A.  Holton) 

Last  summer,  the  Theodore  Kosters  bad 
some  30,000  visitors  drop  by  their  farm  In 
Oreene  County,  niinols.  The  summer  before, 
there  were  20,000.  And  this  siimmer,  tbe 
number  of  tourists  is  likely  to  break  all  pre- 
vious records.  What  brings  travelers  to  this 
remote  cornfield  45  miles  north  of  St.  Louis 
and  270  miles  southwest  of  Chicago  ia  not 
just  the  promise  of  a  few  gulps  of  fresh  coun- 
try air  but  a  much  more  fundamental  urge 
that  might  beat  be  described  as  man's  crav- 
ing to  understand  bis  still-mysterious  origins. 

In  the  Koster  cornfield,  archeologlsts  have 
uncovered  evidence  of  the  fact  that  prehis- 
toric man  dweUed  along  the  lower  nilnols 
River  Valley  for  more  than  8,000  years — from 
about  6000  B.C.  to  AD.  1200.  In  other  words, 
long  before  the  great  pyramids  went  up  in 
Egypt,  and  long  before  the  construction  of 
Stonehenge  in  southwestern  England,  men 
roamed  the  river  valleys  of  nilnols. 

That  fact,  when  taken  together  with  the 
remarkable  bones  and  artifacts  discovered  in 
the  Koster  cornfield,  make  Koster,  as  the  site 
has  come  to  be  known,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant and  fascinating  archeologlcal  sites 
to  be  discovered  in  North  America  in  tbe 
past  quarter  century.  To  date,  investigators 
have  uncovered  16  distinct  horizons  (the 
archeologlcal  terms  for  strata  bearing  traces 
of  human  habitation),  each  In  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  These  horizons  show 
that  man  has  lived  at  Koster  on  15  different 
occasions  in  prehistoric  times. 

T7MKAVEUNG   HISTORT 

Such  distinct  separation  of  the  records  of 
prehistoric  communities  is  exceedingly  rare 
in  North  America.  Accordingly,  the  group  of 
scientists  and  students  now  trying  to  unravel 
the  long  history  of  the  habiUtlon  of  Koster 
are  spurred  on  by  the  recognition  that  this 
site  has  perhaps  the  greatest  potentiality  of 
any  yet  found  for  bringing  to  light  tbe  story 
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of  prehistoric  human  existence  in  North 
America.  Already,  because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary preservation  and  also  because  of  some 
new  techniques  being  used,  Koster's  scien- 
tists have  challenged  a  number  of  beliefs 
long  held  about  early  man.  They  may  yet 
find  signs  of  Paleo-Indlan  man,  who  lived 
in  America  8.000  to  10,000  years  before  Clirlfit. 
(The  earliest  signs  of  man  In  North  America 
■re  believed  to  have  been  found  at  Clovls, 
HM..  and  are  dated  circa  9500  B.C.) 

The  discoverer  of  Koster  and  leader  of  the 
tdentlflc  expedition  here  is  Dr.  Stuart  Stru- 
ever (pronounced  Streever),  a  slender,  rug- 
gedly good-looking  41-year-oId  Professor  of 
Anthropology  and  Archeology  at  Northwest- 
em  University.  Commonly,  he  may  be  seen 
striding  about  tbe  "dig,"  wearing  an  old 
knitted  Navy  watch  cap. 

Struever's  staff  of  college  professors  and 
college  and  high  school  students  total  120, 
making  Koster,  now  in  Its  fifth  season  of 
excavation,  the  largest  archeologlcal  expedi- 
tion in  North  America.  Headquarters  are  in 
the  little  country  town  of  Kampsvllle,  located 
across  the  DlinoU  River,  nine  miles  from 
Koster.  In  a  collection  of  sagging  frame 
houses  and  abandoned  storefronts  tbe  ex- 
pedition houses  and  feeds  staff,  operates  10 
Iftborstorles.  a  computer  center,  and  a 
museum.  As  part  of  their  effort  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  past  Struever  and  his  col- 
leagues study  such  things  as  unearthed  fish 
scales,  small  shells,  mlcroscoplc-slze  plant 
"cuts"  and.  of  course,  tbe  skeletons  of  tbe 
ancient  inhabitants. 

Visitors  to  Koster  are  given  an  archeologlcal 
briefing  by  tour  guides.  Listen,  for  example 
to  John  Nelson,  a  tall,  black-bearded  Chicago 
science  teacher  turned  summer  guide,  as 
be  tallcs  to  a  group  of  176  excursionists  Just 
off  tbe  Delta  Queen,  a  rlverboat  that  has 
docked  at  Kampsvllle  to  include  the  Koster 
farm  m  a  side  trip.  Tbe  group  Is  standing 
at  one  side  of  the  excavation  on  the  cornfield. 
About  1,000  yards  to  the  north  of  the  trench 
•re  160-feet-blgh  bluffs  that  have  protected 
tills  particular  location  from  severe  weather 
for  eons. 

"If  you  look  at  the  north  wall  of  the 
trench,"  Nelson  says,  "you  can  see  eight  dis- 
tinct layers  of  soli.  Those  layers  reveal  some 
of  the  liorlzons  uncovered  so  far.  The  light- 
colored  layers  are  sterile  soil:  the  dark  ones 
are  organic  soU,  wtiich  means  they  contain 
human  debris." 

Natxire  contrived  to  make  Koster  a  unique 
archeologlcal  site.  The  earth  on  the  bluffs 
which  has  been  washed  down  to  form  a 
cover  Is  a  substance  called  loess  which  is  a 
very  dry  soil  and  excellent  for  preserving 
luch  things  as  shells,  bones,  and  artifacts. 

"Now  look  about  nine  feet  down  on  the 
north  waU,  and  you-U  see  a  cut  in  the  wall, 
shaped  like  the  side  of  a  big  bowl.  That's 
What  archeologlsts  call  a  'feature' — a  non- 
portable artifact.  That  bowl  was  dug  in  about 
2500  B.C..  to  serve  as  a  fire  bit.  The  pe<9le 
who  lived  here  then  used  it  for  cooking." 

Nelson  pauses  a  moment,  and  his  listeneta 
are  silent,  each  lost  In  some  private  fantasy. 
This  Is  what  they  came  here  to  experience — 
the  feeling  of  the  shadowy  presence  of  men 
who  walked  on  this  very  spot  thousands  of 
years  before  Christ  was  bom. 

"How  did  the  aroheologist  come  to  choose 
a  site  which  had  been  so  carefully  preeerved 
for  him  by  nature?"  In  this  InsUnce,  Profee- 
•or  Struever  was  nagged  Into  exploring 
Korter  by  Harlin  (Alec)  Helton.  58,  a  farmer 
who  owns  a  large  farm  next  to  Koeter's. 
Helton,  an  artifact  coUector  alnce  be  stum- 
Wed  over  his  first  Indian  arrowhead  aa  a 
Boy,  was  In^reaaed  by  the  unusually  large 
number  of  artifacts  he  found  lying  about 
in  Koeter'B  fields. 

"Alec  kept  bugging  me  to  look  at  some- 
thing he'd  found,  ao  one  afternoon  in  IMS 


I  went  with  him,"  Struever  recalla.  "We 
went  through  the  corn  on  the  Koster  farm 
and  found  pottery  all  over  the  place.  The 
biggest  Hopewell  Indian  vUlage  site  I  had 
ever  seen  was  maybe  five  acres,  but  this 
covered  25  or  30  acres.  Prom  the  pottery 
fragments  It  was  Jersey  Bluff  Indian,  AJ3. 
800  to  1,000.  I  felt  we  had  to  dig,  not  for  the 
Jersey  Bluff  stuff,  but  to  see  if  anything 
older  was  underneath. 

"GOOD  PLACE  TO  LIVl" 

"It  looked  nice  a  good  place  for  people  to 
have  lived.  The  bluffs  would  have  provided 
protection  from  the  wind  and  rain,  and 
there  is  a  stream  nearby  which  runs  all  year 
and  probably  has  been  there  forever." 

The  following  summer,  1960,  Struever  took 
a  small  crew  to  the  Koeter  farm  and  dug  a 
few  test  holes.  At  a  depth  of  14  Inches,  they 
no  longer  found  Jersey  Bluff  pottery,  so  the 
archeologlsts  switched  to  probes.  A  probe  Is 
a  steel  rod  five  feet  long  with  a  smaU  knob 
on  the  tip  that  catches  a  bit  of  dirt  when 
driven  into  the  ground  and  twisted.  The  first 
probe  came  up  with  a  bit  of  black  soil  cling- 
ing to  it.  The  crew  became  excited. 

"Black  soil  in  ground  like  Koster  means 
one  thing — man,"  explains  Struever.  "So  we 
dug  some  more." 

Struever's  hunch  had  been  right.  Within 
three  weeks,  the  crew  found  five  horizons, 
one  on  top  of  another,  neatly  packaged  by 
the  Intervening  layers  of  sterile  soU. 

"We  call  It  our  8.000-year-old  fossilized 
•layer  cake,'  "  he  saya. 

That  was  the  beginning.  In  1970,  Struever 
returned  to  Koeter  for  a  full  field  season 
(June  to  September).  Since  then  thousands 
of  Items  which  Archaic  man  (8000  B.C.  to 
600  B.C.)  had  made  and  used  have  been 
taken  from  the  soil,  washed,  examined  and 
analyzed.  The  excavation  is  now  120  feet 
long,  77  feet  wide  at  one  end,  and  30  feet 
wide  at  the  other  end.  There  are  220  six-foot 
deep  squares  dug  in  the  main  trench  at 
varying  levels.  The  deepest  point  any  of  these 
have  descended  to  is  34  feet.  There,  during 
the  final  week  of  the  season  last  year,  the 
crew  discovered  Horizon  16— the  earliest 
trace  of  man  on  the  site.  That  community 
probably  predates  6000  B.C.  A  spearhead  of 
a  style  as  not  yet  identified  was  found,  as 
well  as  features  such  as  pits  and  fireplaces. 

At  Horizon  6  the  investigators  found  re- 
inalnB  of  prehistoric  houses  dating  back 
4.600  years  to  2600  B.C.,  among  the  oldest 
habitations  yet  discovered  In  North  America. 
These  remains  consisted  of  parallel  trenches 
containing  post  holes  indicating  that  house 
foundations  had  been  made  by  digging 
trenches,  setting  logs  in  them  upright,  and 
then  holding  the  logs  In  position  by  pack- 
ing the  trenches  with  dirt.  Among  the  foun- 
dations were  sUver-dollar-size  bite  of  fire- 
hardened  clay  with  criss-cross  Impressions 
on  them.  To  archeologlsts,  these  artifacts 
nuMle  possible  a  new  view  of  mld-Archalc 
man. 

"They  are  bits  of  wall  plaster,  made  by 
pressing  mud  Into  interlaced  branches  be- 
tween the  logs  of  a  hut.  Never  before  has 
evidence  been  found  of  hut  construction 
among  such  early  men,"  says  Struever.  "Nor- 
mally, it  begins  about  Jersey  Bluff  time,  but 
here's  proof  that  thousands  of  years  earlier, 
Arciialc  man  was  building  what  really  w«s  a 
fairly  complicated  and  permanent  dwelling." 

The  presence  of  the  houses,  and  a  ceme- 
tery in  which  about  20  skeletons  (mostly 
thoee  of  adolescents)  have  been  found,  indi- 
cate that  the  early  nilnols  hunters  and 
gatherers  were  not  nomads  as  has  been 
thought,  but  a  relatively  sedentary  people, 
either  living  year-round  In  the  sheltered 
Koster  valley,  or  returning  to  the  vUlage 
during  certain  seasons  at  the  year.  This 
places  sedentlam  much  earlier  than  archeolo- 


glsts had  suspected,  even  before  the  advent 
of  agriculture. 

At  Horizon  11  the  crew  came  upon  the 
skeleton  of  a  small,  evidently  domesticated 
dog,  carefully  laid  out,  with  two  small 
hearths  of  charcofU  in  front  of  Ita  feet,  sug- 
gesting a  ceremonial  burial.  Also  at  Horizon 
11  was  the  skeleton  of  an  18-month-old  in- 
fant whose  body  had  been  covered  with  a 
powdered  hematite,  a  yellowish-red  ore  of 
iron.  Both  were  placed  at  6100  B.C.  by  radio- 
carbon dating.  The  hematite-covered  infant 
is  one  of  the  earliest  known  cases  of  this 
burial  practice  in  North  America. 

"TAKING    WAS    EAST" 

"Judging  from  all  the  cluee  we  have  found, 
man  led  the  good  life  in  the  nilnols  River 
valley  in  Archaic  times,"  says  Struever.  "He 
had  plenty  of  leisure  time  in  which  to  domes- 
ticate pets.  It's  sheer  folklore  that  primitive 
people  had  to  struggle  from  dawn  to  dusk 
simply  to  survive.  How  hard  a  man  works 
depends  ajot  on  what  he  considers  necessary 
goals  in  life,  and  there  was  no  environmental 
imperative  in  the  valley  requiring  man  to 
work  hard.  The  large  river  valleys  of  the  mid- 
west probably  had  the  most  dense  plant  and 
animal  population  In  North  America,  and 
therefore  could  support  large  hunuin  pii^u- 
totlons,  and  did  by  Horizon  8  times,  4300 
B.C.  Man  lived  In  a  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
with  tremendous  food  resources  all  around 
him  in  this  valley,  and  the  taking  was  easy." 

The  unknown  culture  found  at  Horizon  6, 
2600  B.C.,  has  been  named  the  Helton  culture, 
after  Struever's  nagging  friend.  Harltn 
Helton. 

For  farmer  Koster,  who  took  a  cornfield  out 
of  ctiltlvatlon  for  an  indefinite  period  with- 
out compensation  so  that  archeologlsts  might 
study  the  area,  and  who  graciously  permits 
thousands  of  tourists  to  traipse  over  his  back 
yard,  there  are  also  rewards.  The  Koster 
name,  too,  will  adorn  the  history  books.  The 
first  such  recognition  came  last  December 
when  the  National  Oeogtaphlc  Society  In- 
cluded the  Koeter  site  in  a  newly  revised  timw 
of  "North  America  Before  Columbus." 

Over  a  plate  of  deep-fried  catfish  In  the 
Bare  Foot  Bar  and  Lounge,  a  noisy,  pc^ular 
spot  on  the  rlverbank  in  Hardin,  S  mUee 
south  of  KampsviUe,  Struever  enthusias- 
tically describes  what  he  caUs  the  "new" 
archeology  and  the  revolution  which  has 
been  taking  place  in  American  archeology 
over  the  last  decade. 

"Archeology  is  a  very  old  discipline  bxit 
It  hasn't  developed  greatly.  I'd  liken  the 
degree  of  sophistication  in  archeology  today 
to  the  state  of  sophistication  In  medicine  In 
about  1880.  Archeology  has  developed  the 
capacity  to  dig  a  lot  of  stuff  out  of  the  ground 
but  has  not  yet  developed  the  o^>aclty  to 
understand  what's  been  \inearthed.  Arche- 
ologlsts In  the  past  have  emphasized  art 
and  architectural  history,  and  have  charac- 
terized prehistoric  cultures  by  a  series  of 
artifact  types.  They  would  describe  a  culture 
as  the  beUbeaker  folk.'  after  some  such  arti- 
fact they  dug  up.  It's  like  calling  Americans 
the  'Chevrolet  people.'  instead  of  caUing  us 
capltalUts.  Chevrolet  Is  an  item;  capitalism 
Is  behavior. 

"Today,  archeology  takes  much  more 
seriously  than  it  used  to  the  mandate  to 
attempt  to  undersUnd  a  culture  from  what 
is  dug  up.  We  regard  artifacts  as  a  means  of 
learning  about  people,  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. We  are  trying  to  understand  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  man  as  a  biological 
organism,  how  he  relates  to  and  is  affected 
by  his  environment.  To  reach  our  goal,  we 
work  with  three  thing*— the  environmental 
system,  the  human  biological  system  and  the 
cultural  system.  We  try  to  reconstruct  aU 
^ree  and  see  how  they  are  interdependent 
The  big  emphasis  In  what  we  are  doing  is 
changing  the  ways  of  digging  things  up,  and 
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tbe  ways  of  studying  stuff  ftfter  It  lias  been 
dug  up." 

The  reMarcb  staff  In  Kampsvllle  Is  trying 
to  find  answers  to  questions  sucb  are  these: 
Why  Is  It  tbat  man  discovered  corn  and  otber 
food  plants  In  tbe  period  between  1000  B.C. 
and  600  B.C.  and  then  evidently  Ignored  this 
knowledge  In  developing  his  strategy  for 
s\irvlval?  Does  man  become  productive  and 
creative  only  under  stress  and  challenge? 
(From  the  research  done  so  far.  It  appears 
that  only  under  the  pressure  of  increased 
population  did  man  In  Illinois  finally  devel- 
op agriculture  In  late  prehistoric  times.  Evi- 
dence shows  that  people  began  to  raise  com 
In  tbe  lower  Illinois  valley  about  100  B.C.. 
but  did  not  become  fully  dependent  cm  agri- 
culture until  about  800  AD.) 

CLCU  TO  THK  PAST 

Every  cubic  Inch  of  soil  taken  from  Koeter 
is  sifted  for  clues  to  man's  past.  The  soil 
Is  passed  through  balf-lncb  mesh  screens  to 
extract  artifacts,  bones,  shells,  and  other  jK>e- 
slbly  Interesting  object*,  Itema  are  promptly 
tagged  to  show  the  exact  spot  In  which  they 
were  found  (each  trench  Is  marked  off  at  3- 
Inch  levels)  and  then  sent  to  various  labora- 
tories for  study. 

Alice  Struever's  crew  at  the  flotation  lab- 
oratory consider  themselvee  lucky,  for  they 
get  to  spend  a  good  portion  of  the  hot  work- 
ing day  standing  hip-deep  In  the  cool  waters 
of  Macoupin  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Koster. 
Although  Mrs.  Struever  Is  not  an  academi- 
cally trained  archeologlst.  she  has  worthed 
with  her  husband  since  1956,  and  she  devel- 
(^>ed  the  flotation  techniques  used  at  Kos- 
ter— a  process  In  which  water  Is  employed 
to  separate  soil  from  tiny  bits  of  bone,  fish 
scale,  seeds  and  charcoal  fragments.  Such 
particles  are  sent  to  the  botany  laboratory 
housed  m  a  former  drugstore  in  BCampsvllle. 
There,  xinder  tbe  direction  of  blond,  soft- 
spoken  Nancy  Ascb,  28,  a  doctoral  candidate 
In  botany  at  tbe  University  of  Michigan,  tbe 
staff  seeks  answers  to  sucb  questions  as 
these:  What  did  prehistoric  man  eat?  How 
did  they  obtain  their  food?  Did  prehistoric 
men  choose  certain  plants  because  they  were 
known  to  be  nutritious?  Were  there  any 
changes  In  climate  during  the  periods  In 
which  Koster  was  inhabited? 

Jane  Buikstra,  27,  a  slim,  pretty  woman 
with  a  flair  for  dressing  like  a  Saks  model 
heads  the  osteology  laboratory  where  human 
skeletal  remains  are  studied.  Miss  Buikstra 
and  her  craw  are  searching  for  clues  to  pop- 
ulation distribution  and  density,  genetic  der- 
tratlon,  environmental  and  dietary  stress, 
and  social  status  and  role.  They  try  to  deter- 
mine tbe  age  and  sex  of  each  specimen,  and 
look  for  signs  of  disease  which  might  have 
affected  the  skeleton. 

Arthritic  patterns,  for  instance,  give  clues 
to  physical  activities.  In  studies  of  Eskimo 
skeletons,  for  example,  many  of  the  males 
show  arthritic  patterns  in  the  left  shoulder. 
Indicating  heavy  use  of  bow  and  arrow,  while 
female  skeletons  show  arthritic  patterns  In 
the  elbow,  suggesting  the  push-pull  moUons 
employed  by  women  In  the  preparation  of 
Bklna. 

BTATVS  BTIIBOL 

Where  and  how  individuals  were  burled 
gives  clues  as  to  their  status  and  role  in  a 
prehistoric  community.  Among  the  late 
Woodland  peoples,  150  B.C.  to  400  A  J}.,  for 
example,  adult  males  are  ustially  found 
burled  in  extended  (full-length)  poeiUona 
while  women  and  children  are  often  found 
In  flexed  positions  (knees  drawn  up  to  chin) . 

"Now  we  have  all  the  Freudians  running  to 
Interpret  our  flexed  burials."  comments  Miss 
Buikstra,  with  %  wry  snUe.  "My  Interpreta- 
tion Is  that  it  takes  leas  effort  to  dig  a  pit 
tea  a  flexed  burial.  It  also  takes  up  less  space. 
People  of  lesser  Importance  on  the  social 
scale  just  dldnt  rate  aU  that  effort." 

To  date,  the  main  burial  sites  of  Koster 
residents  have  not  been  discovered.  AU  of  the 


persons  found  burled  at  Koster  so  far  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  Inferior  social  status, 
one  clue  being  that  they  were  burled  In  the 
habitat.  Instead  of  In  a  special  cemetery. 

Koster  IS  the  site  of  one  of  two  arctaeologl- 
cal  experiments  presently  being  conducted  in 
the  western  hemisphere  (the  other  is  at 
Arizona  State  University)  which  employ  the 
use  of  computers  in  the  field  while  excava- 
tion is  In  progress.  James  Brown.  41.  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, has  established  a  computer  terminal 
In  a  former  storefront  in  Kampsvllle,  which 
Is  booked  into  computers  at  the  Northwest- 
em  campvis  at  Evanston,  260  miles  away. 

KNTEK   THK    COMVU'IKU 

Struever  explains  the  importance  of  the 
computer  In  archeology: 

"If  you  dig  a  site  that  has  13  to  15  com- 
munity ruins  In  it.  In  a  couple  of  sununers 
you  recover  a  million  pieces  of  data.  That 
quantity  of  stuff  Is  so  great  It  cannot  be 
band  sorted  In  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
This  limits  the  frequency  with  which  you  can 
asik  questions  of  the  data.  It  may  take  three 
weeks  of  hand  sorting  to  And  out  bow  many 
of  something  you  have.  In  a  summer  season 
of  digging,  you  might  only  be  able  to  ask  four 
or  five  questions.  One  of  the  beauties  of  what 
we  are  doing  now — there's  a  term  In  com- 
puter studies  called  turnaround  time — we're 
talking  about  turnaround  time  on  archeolo- 
gical  data  of  one  week.  This  means  you  can 
dig  st\iff  up  on  Monday,  get  It  washed  on 
Tuesday,  analyzed  and  plotted  on  Wednes- 
day, and  by  Thursday  questions  can  be  asked 
of  that  Information  which  will  enable  you  to 
make  digging  decisions  on  Friday,  only  6  days 
after  stxiff  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

"Suppose  you  want  to  ask  the  question 
'What  Is  the  evidence  for  hunting  behavior 
In  Horizon  6?'  You  ask  specifically  for  quan- 
tities of  spearheads,  scrapers,  knives,  and 
other  tools  relating  to  bunting.  You  then 
might  ask,  'What  Is  the  evidence  of  animal 
bones,  such  as  deer  or  elk.  or  collectible  ani- 
mals (baby  birds  being  collectibles)?'  Now, 
if  you  had  to  sort  through  the  data  sheets, 
writing  down  the  number  of  spearheads  or 
bird  bones,  you'd  never  ask  the  question. 

"Another  boon  Is  that  the  computer  plots 
out  some  answers  graphically.  It  may  show 
that  there  is  a  butchering  area  In  a  horizon, 
but  that  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  being 
'  excavated.  The  archeologlst  can  reorient  field 
strategy  to  Include  a  larger  portion  of  the 
butchering  area." 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  faced  by 
Struever  today  Is  financing  the  project  he 
directs.  "If  you  tell  people  you  need  money 
for  excavating  in  Iran  or  Peru,"  he  says 
wryly,  "they  think  it's  exotic;  mention  south- 
em  Illinois  and  their  eyes  glaze  over."  Nev- 
ertheless, he  manages  to  Infect  a  good  many 
people  with  enthusiasm.  A  portion  of  the 
expedition's  f\inds  come  from  grassroots  do- 
nations, small  dollar  amounts  donated  by 
visitors  to  Koster,  and  by  people  who  have 
heard  Struever  lecture.  CorpcMratlons  have 
donated  funds;  several  have  donated  goods, 
such  as  house  paint,  or  food.  Four  farmers 
In  the  area  fattened  and  butchered  steers  and 
hogs  at  cost,  and  the  people  at  Kampsvllle, 
(population  400)  held  a  fish  fry  and  donated 
•700. 

'  This  year,  the  expedition  will  need  even 
more  help.  Kampsvllle  Is  on  the  Illinois  River, 
just  above  the  oonfiuence  of  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Rivera,  and  the  disastrous  spring 
fkx>dlng  has  left  ten  of  the  expedition's  16 
b\illdlngs  water-logged.  Scientists  and  stu- 
dents alike  will  have  to  rough  it,  in  XtoXh. 
laboratories  and  living  quarters.  This  will  not 
dampen  their  exploratory  fever,  however.  The 
craw  bus  will  still  lumber  aboard  the  Kamps- 
vllle ferry  at  6:30  A.M.,  six  mornings  a  week, 
and  return  at  6  PJC  The  crew  will  still 
gather,  after  supper  at  the  local  school,  at  St. 
Anselm's  Church  hall,  two  or  three  nights  a 
week,  for  lectures.  For  this  little  band  of 


people,  the  excitement  of  breathing  life  Into 
the  dead  past  Is  enough  to  sustain  them 
against  any  number  of  obstacles. 


CURRENT  Uj8.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  aa  we 
prepare  for  our  August  recess,  I  would 
like  to  report  that,  according  to  U.8. 
Census  Bureau  approximations,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  as  of 
August  1,  1973.  is  211,007.148.  In  si^te 
of  widely  publicized  reductions  In  our 
fertility  levels,  this  represents  an  Increase 
of  137,240  In  the  last  month,  Just  since 
July  1.  It  also  represents  an  Increase  of 
1,589,109  since  August  1,  1972. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have 
added  enoxigh  additional  people  to  fill 
three  cities  the  size  of  Seattle.  And  In 
Just  one  short  month,  we  have  added 
enough  people  to  fill  a  city  about  the  size 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


MASS  TRANSIT 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  urban 
areas  of  this  coimtry  are  facing  a  real 
financial  crisis  in  attempting  to  plan 
and  construct  mass  transit  systems 
which  will  meet  environmental  and  en- 
ergy needs.  The  Senate  has,  for  the  past 
2  years,  recognized  the  magnitude  of 
this  need  by  voting  to  allow  highway 
trust  funds  to  be  used  for  urban  mass 
transit. 

We  continue  to  try  to  help  the  cities 
meet  this  growing  need,  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  passage  of  the  highway  aid 
bill  of  1973.  The  version  agreed  to  by 
Senate  and  House  conferees  will  also 
permit  the  use  of  highway  trust  money 
for  mass  transit. 

However,  this  alone  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient. Many  cities,  such  as  Los  Angeles 
in  my  home  State  of  California,  are 
choldng  on  smog.  Immediate  and  exten- 
sive action  is  required  if  these  areas  are 
to  meet  the  mandates  of  laws  such  as 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 — and  money 
from  State,  as  well  as  Federal  sources, 
will  be  required  If  that  effort  is  to  be  as 
broad  and  Intensive  as  Is  required. 

In  that  regard,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  recently  gone  to  court  in  California 
to  att«npt  to  have  State  highway  funds 
freed  for  fimding  of  mass  transit  sys- 
tems. Because  I  believe  that  mass  tran- 
sit is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come,  I 
would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  brief  filed  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

I  think  that  this  action  represents  an 
important  move  by  the  cities  of  our 
country  to  have  their  needs  answered  by 
State,  as  well  as  Federal  action.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
brief  and  accompanying  materials  in  this 
suit  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Beaouct  v.  Caxoroairu  Hxohwat  CoMicxssiMr 
JutT   30,    1973 

This  lawsuit,  filed  today  in  the  stote  lu- 
preme  court  by  attorneys  from  the  Center  for 
Law  in  the  PubUc  Interest,  asks  the  CaUfor- 
nia  Supreme  Court  to  order  ofllclals  who  gov- 
ern the  state  highway  trust  fund  to  allow 
cities  and  counties  to  spend  their  share  of 


tt]0  fund  on  rapid  transit  systems  and  to 
permit  the  state  to  construct  such  systems. 

currently,  the  state  has  ruled  that  local 
gorermnents  may  only  spend  the  fund  for 
ooostructlon  and  maintenance  of  streets, 
roads  and  freeways.  This  year,  tbe  fund — 
which  Is  produced  by  gascdlne  and  highway 
Qter  taxes — will  amount  to  about  91.4  blllloa 
■Utewlde. 

The  suit  arguea  that  rapid  transit  should  be 
defined  as  a  "highway  purpose" — thereby  fall- 
ing under  a  prorlalon  of  Article  36  of  the 
State  Constitution.  Article  36  speclflcaUy 
limits  the  use  of  gasoline  tax  funds  to  "high- 
way purposes."  Plaintiffs  urge  that  "highway" 
be  defined  as  "any  public  way"  and  supfwrt 
this  contention  with  a  1936  Supreme  Court 
decision  interpreting  the  statute  which  be- 
came Article  36. 

The  suit  arguea  that  the  state's  limiting  of 
tbe  funds  scdely  to  road  use  has  "retarded 
tbe  development  of  mass  rapid  transit  and 
other  alternative  transportation  systems  de- 
signed to  alleviate  critical  problems  of  air 
pollution,    traffic    congestion    and    urban 

sprairt."  The  suit  adds  that  tbe  area,  now 
faces  a  critical  shortage  of  energy  that  could 
be  alleviated  If  state  officials  would  allow 
dtles  and  counties  to  spend  tbelr  gas  tax 
monies  to  develop  alternative  transportation 
■ystems. 

raUtUmera:  Thomas  Bradley,  Mayor  of  Los 
Angtiee;  Edmund  Edelman,  City  Coimcll- 
man  of  Loe  Angeles;  City  of  Riverside,  a 
municipal  corporation. 

Retpimdenti :  California  Highway  Commls- 
ik>n;  California  State  Legislature;  California 
Departmrat  o(  Transportation;  James  A.  Moe. 
ss  director  of  the  California  Department  of 
Transportation;  California  State  Transporta- 
tion Board  and  Houston  I.  Floumoy,  as  Cal- 
ifornia State  Controller. 

Counsel:  Mary  D.  Nichols  and  Brent  N. 
Buahfcolh,  of  the  Center  for  Law  in  the 
Piibllo  Interest.  Of  Counsel:  Edmund  Edel- 


Court  of  JurUdietion:  The  State  Supreme 
Court.  Tbe  case  is  being  brought  at  the  high- 
est state  judicial  level,  because  the  issue  it 
presents  is  of  "great  public  Imptortanoe  and 
concern  and  must  be  quickly  resolved."  Tbe 
petitioners  believe  that  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments are  in  "urgent  need"  of  monies  to 
begin  building  rapid  transit  and  other  al- 
ternative transportation  systems. 

Tbe  suit  alleges  that  part  of  the  urgency 
Is  predicated  upon  the  federal  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970.  That  Act  states  that  by  1977,  a 
healthful  air  quality  level  must  be  achieved 
here.  In  order  to  achieve  that  level,  the  fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
stated  that  automobile  trafllc  may  have  to 
be  reduced  by  90  percent  here.  The  EPA  also 
bas  suggested  that  gas  rationing  car  pooling 
and  q>eclal  bus  lanes  on  the  freeways  t>e 
Introduced  to  achieve  the  1977  standards. 
One  additional  recommendation  Is  that  mass 
rapid  transit  be  introduced.  The  EPA  has 
stressed  that  air  standards  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  alternative  public  transit 
systems  are  made  available  without  delay. 

Cms  History:  "Highway  user  taxes"  were 
flrst  adopted  to  finance  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  in  1933.  with  the 
jmactment  of  tbe  CallfomU  Vehicle  Act. 
Tb»  Act  specified  that  such  tazea  w»«  to  be 
deposited  In  a  "Motor  Vehicle  Fund",  where 
one-half  of  the  net  receipts  would  go  to 
counties  for  exclusive  expenditure  on  streets, 
n»ds.  highways,  ridges  and  culverts  .  .  . 
Ih  1938,  state  voten  approved  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  that  gaa<dlne 
sad  motor  vehicle  taxes  only  be  used  for  tbe 
Jjnjoees  q>ecmed  by  the  1938  Act.  The  voter 
approval  of  the  amendment,  which  became 
Arttde  36  of  the  state  oonstltutlon,  followed 

ffcf""*  ***"  ■***•  o*c»«^'  expenditure  of 
»e  fund  for  general  purpose*— Including 
pwks  and  unemployment  compensation. 
"»  puipoae  of  the  amendment  was  to  en- 


sure that  tbe  fund  not  be  used  ftir  such  non- 
tnuuportation  purpoaes. 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  State  of 
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Rcdph,  E.  Article  28:  Obstacle  to  Improved 
Transportation  in  California  (September  16, 
1972)  (Published  in  Transportation  for  the 
Future:  Mass  or  Mesa  (October  19,  1972) .) 

TRW,  Inc..  Prediction  of  the  Effecta  of 
Transportation  Controls  on  Air  (Quality  in 
Major  Metropolitan  Areas  (1972)  (Distrib- 
uted by  National  Technical  Information 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce) . 

To  the  Honorable  Justice  Donald  Richard 
Wright,  Chief  Justice,  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Associate  Justices: 
Petitioners  Thomas  Bradley,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Edmund  D.  Edelman.  a 
Councilman  In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  City  of  Riverside,  petition  the  Honorable 
Chief  Justice  Donald  Richard  Wright  and  the 
Associate  Jxistlces  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  California  for  a  writ  of  mandate 
directed  to  respondents  California  Highway 
Commission;  California  State  Legislature; 
California  Department  of  Transportation: 
James  A.  Moe  In  his  official  capacity  as  Di- 
rector of  California  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; California  State  Transportation 
Board;  Houston  I.  Ploumoy  in  his  official 
capacity  as  California  State  Controller  (here- 
inafter "respondents") ,  and  each  of  them. 

I 

This  action  seeks  a  writ  of  mandate  di- 
recting respondents  to  consider  requests  for 
funds  governed  by  Article  XXVI.  S§  1.  2  of 
the  California  Constitution  (hereinafter 
"Article  XXVI"),  by  interested  county  and 
city  governmental  entitles  and  to  make  said 
funds  available  In  appropriate  cases  for  use 
In  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
mass  rapid  transit  and  other  alternative 
transportation  systems.  Respondents  have 
refused  to  make  funds  governed  by  Article 
XXVI  available  to  county  and  city  govern- 
mental entitles  for  any  use  other  than  the 
buUdlng  and  maintenance  of  streets,  roads 
and  freeways  designed  to  carry  motor  vehicles 
(cars,  trucks  and  buses)  and  structures  di- 
rectly incident  thereto.  They  have  taken  the 
position  that  the  language  and-  purpose  of 
Article  XXVI  prohibits  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  any  purpose  other  than  the  development 
of  such  streets,  roads,  freeways  or  structures 
directly  Incident  thereto.  Exhibits  "4"  and 
"6"  hereto.  Petitioners  contend  that  such 
a  restricted  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  Article  XXVI  is  erroneous, 
and  that  Article  XXVI  in  fact  contemplates 
the  use  of  moneys  from  gas  taxes  and  vehicle 
registration  fees  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  any  public  thoroughfare 
open  to  public  use,  including  mass  rapid 
transit  and  other  alternative  transportation 
systems. 

Respondents  poesess  the  duty  and  the 
authority  under  Article  XXVI  to  consider 
requests  by  cities  and  counties  for  the  use  of 
these  moneys  for  development  of  any  public 
thoroughfare  open  to  public  use,  including 
mass  rapid  transit  and  other  alternative 
transportation  systems,  and  to  make  said 
funds  available  m  appropriate  cases,  which 
authority  they  refuse  to  exercise  and  which 
duty  they  refuse  to  perform.  The  failure  of 
respondents  to  fvUflll  this  duty  has  retarded 
the  development  of  mass  rapid  transit  and 
other  alternative  transportation  systems  de- 
signed to  alleviate  problems  of  air  pollution, 
trafflc  congestion  and  urban  sprawl  and  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  energy  consumed  by 
transportation  and  therefore  to  help  alleviate 
the  energy  problems  now  faced  by  this  county 
and  is  now  seriously  hindering  efforts  of 
petitioner  City  of  Riverside,  the  City  of  Loe 


Angeles  and  other  cities  to  comply  with  the 
dictates  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1870,  42 
U.S.C.  i  1857. 

n 

This  action  Is  properly  brought  in  the 
California  Supreme  Court  as  a  matter  of 
original  Jurisdiction  because  the  issue  pre- 
sented is  of  great  public  Importance  and 
concern  and  must  be  quickly  resolved.  Solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  urban  transportation 
vitally  affect  the  public  interest.  At  this 
time,  city  and  county  government  entitles  are 
in  urgcent  need  of  sources  of  funds  for  the 
development  of  mass  rapid  transit  and  other 
alternative  transp<»tatlon  systems.  The  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970,  42  UJB.C.  f  1867,  requires 
that  by  1977,  the  healthful  air  quality  levels 
mandated  by  that  Act  must  be  achieved. 
Pursuant  thereto,  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter 
"EPA")  has  proposed  and  will  adopt  regu- 
lations that  require  automobile  traffic  In  the 
South  Coast  Air  Quality  Control  Basin  (in 
which  all  petitioners  reside)  to  be  reduced 
by  up  to  90%.  A  variety  of  measures.  Includ- 
ing reservation  of  freeway  lanes  for  mass 
transit  and  carpools,  reduction  in  parking 
spaces,  and  rationing  of  gas  to  distributors 
within  the  region  will  l>e  required  to  make 
these  proposals  work.  However,  EPA  baa 
pointed  out  that  the  statutory  mandate  can- 
not be  achieved  unless  alternative  public 
transit  systems  are  made  available  without 
delay.  38  Fed.  Reg.  17683  (July  2,  1973). 

Air  pollution  and  transportation  problems 
have  reached  crisis  proportions.  On  July  26, 
1973,  for  example,  the  EPA  asked  all  federal 
offices  In  Los  Angeles,  S&n  Bemardmo  and 
Riverside  counties  voluntarily  to  close  for 
the  day  In  order  to  prevent  air  pollution 
from  reaching  even  more  dangerous  levels. 
The  design  and  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  mass  rapid  transit  systems  Is  a 
lengthy  process  which  must  begin  now  If 
solutions  to  this  crisis  are  to  be  found.  How- 
ever, the  large  sums  of  money  needed  for 
such  systems  are  difficult  to  secure.  P*unds 
which  at  this  moment  should  be  available 
for  use  by  cities  and  counties  to  solve  their 
pollution  and  transportation  problems,  are 
being  withheld  by  respondents  because  of 
their  misinterpretation  of  Article  XXVI.  Pe- 
titioners ask  this  Court  to  Issue  Its  writ  of 
mandate  requiring  respondents  to  consider 
requests  for  the  use  of  moneys  governed  by 
Article  XXVI  in  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive transportation  systems,  including  mass 
rapid  transit,  and  to  allocate  moneys  gov- 
erned by  Article  XXVI  for  such  purposes 
in  all  appropriate  cases,  and  to  inform  all 
county  and  city  governmental  entitles 
throughout  the  state  by  public  announce- 
ment that  all  such  requests  will  be  con- 
sidered on  their  merits.  i 
m  ' 
Petitioner  Thomas  Bradley.  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  has  long  been  vitally 
Interested  m  the  creation  of  a  mass  rt4>ld 
transit  system  In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  He 
has  made  the  development  of  such  a  trans- 
portation system  for  the  South  Coast  Basm 
an  item  of  highest  priority  In  bis  adminis- 
tration, without  access  to  funds  governed 
by  Article  XXVI,  his  efforts,  as  both  a  city 
official  and  a  citizen,  to  secure  a  solution  to 
Loe  Angelee'  pollution  and  transportation 
problems  will  be  impaired.  He  is  thus  ad- 
versely affected  by  respondents'  failure  to 
perform  thetr  official  duty.  He  teetlfled  before 
the  EPA  on  March  6.  1973.  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mass  rapid  transit  system  is  nec- 
essary If  the  City  of  Loe  Angeles  is  to  comply 
with  the  demands  Imposed  on  It  by  the  Clean 

Air  Act,  and  stated  that  without  funds 
from  gas  taxes  and  vehicle  registration  fees, 
the  City  will  And  it  impoaelble  to  timely 
develop  sucih  a  system. 

V 

PetltltHier  Wrtmnnd  D.  Edelman  haa  been 
a  City  Councilman  In  the  City  off  Loe  An- 


geles smoe  1965  and  has  oone  latently  advo- 
cated development  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system.  Including  mass  rapid  transit, 
for  the  City.  Respondents'  unlawful  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  funds  governed  by  Ar- 
ticle XXVI  lOHMlr  his  ablUty  as  both  a  cit- 
izen and  a  city  official  to  foeter  the  develop- 
ment of  such  transportation  and.  thus,  he 
Is  adversely  affected  by  respondents'  failure 
to  fulfill  their  duty.  As  an  Individual  citizen 
and  resident  of  Los  Angeles  who  lives  in  the 
Western  part  of  Loe  Angelee  and  commutee 
approximately  10  miles  each  way  to  work  in 
downtown  Loe  Angelee,  he  would  benefit  di- 
rectly from  the  Issuance  of  the  writ  of  man- 
date In  this  case  by  using  any  mass  rai^ 
transit  system  that  may  be  constructed  and 
maintained  out  of  funds  governed  by  Article 
XXVI. 

Petitioner  City  of  Riverside  (hereinafter 
"Riverside")  Is  a  charter  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  150,000.  Riverside  U 
authorized  to  receive  funds  governed  by 
Article  XXVI  tor  whatever  lawful  purpoaea 
said  funds  may  be  used.  Cal.  Str.  &  H.  Code 
{  2106.  The  City  of  Riverside  has  a  critical 
air  pollution  problem.  Air  pollution  levels  in 
Riverside  exceeded  standards  set  by  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  42 
VS.C.  i  1857,  on  more  than  250  days  In  1973. 
Professor  Ralph  d'Arge  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Callfornti 
at  Riverside  estimates  annual  cost  of  auto- 
mobile-generated pollution  to  residents  of 
Riverside  la  about  $8  nUlllon.  primarily  at- 
tributable to  added  medical  expensea  and 
decreased  property  values.  Coats  of  Air  Pol- 
lution, Unpublished  Report.  August,  1973. 
The  City's  Environmental  Quality  Commis- 
sion has  reported  that  automobile  pollution 
is  imked  to  Increasing  prevalence  of  heart 
and  respiratory  diseases,  mcludlng  emphy- 
sema and  bronchitis,  in  Riverside.  Medical 
authorities  have  testified  that  a  public 
.health  crista  caused  by  air  pollution  exists 
In  Riverside  and  patients  with  chronic  heart 
and  lung  aliments  are  being  urged  to  leave 
the  area.  See  Affidavit  of  Oerschen  L. 
Schaeffer  on  file  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Central  District  of  California.  Civ. 
No.  72-212a-IH,  Riverside  v.  Ruchelahaut. 
In  order  to  comply  with  federal  air  pollution 
standards.  Riverside  is  now  seeking  alterna- 
tive modes  of  transportation  to  replace  the 
private  automobile  and  wishes  to  use  funds 
governed  by  Article  XXVI  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  Its  public  transportation  system. 
Riverside  is  consequently  particularly  anxi- 
ous to  obtain  funds  governed  by  Article 
XXVI  for  purposes  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem Including  mass  transit  and  Intends  to 
seek  said  funds  for  those  purposes  upon 
this  Coiut's  Issuance  of  Its  writ  of  mandate 
In  this  case.  Furthermore.  Riverside  U 
vitally  concerned  that  other  cities  and 
counties  In  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  be 
able  to  develop  mass  rapid  transit  and  bal- 
anced transportation  aystems  because  BIt- 
erslde's  air  pollution  and  traffic  problems 
are  directly  affected  by  those  in  the  otber 
cities  and  counties  in  the  basin. 

VI 

Respondent  California  Highway  Commis- 
sion has  the  power  to  select,  adopt,  and  de- 
termine the  location  for  state  highway!  on 
routes  authorized  by  law;  and  to  allocatt, 
from  the  funds  available  therefor,  moneyi 
for  the  construction,  improvement  or  main- 
tenance of  state  highways.  Cal.  Str.  ft  H. 
Code  i  76. 

Respondent  CalUornla  SUte  Legidaturt 
has  the  power  to  "appropriate  such  mooeyi 
and  to  provide  tti*  manner  of  their  expendi- 
ture by  the  State,  counties,  cities  and  ooun- 
tles,  or  cities  for  the  purposes  specified"  bT 
Article  XXVI,  and  "to  ensurt  leglslatton  not 
in  conflict  with  this  article."  Cal.  Const.  Art 
XXVI.     18.    THe    Legislature    adopts    soa 
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abollabes  routes  for  the  State  Highway  Sys- 
tem. Cal.  Str.  tt  H.  Code  il  800-653. 

Beepondents  California  Department  of 
Transportation;  James  A.  Moe,  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation;  California  State  Trans- 
portation Board;  and  Houston  I.  Floumoy,  in 
bis  official  capacity  as  CaI|Cornla  State  Con- 
troller, are  sued  as  necessary  parties  to  this 
action  because  their  several  duties  include 
administration  of  funds  governed  by  Article 
XXVI: 

A.  The  California  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorized  and  directed  to  lay 
out  and  construct  all  state  highways  be- 
tween the  termini  designated  by  law  and 
on  the  location  as  determined  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission.  Cal.  Str.  &  H. 
Code  I  90. 

B.  James  A.  Moe.  in  his  official  capacity  as 
Director  of  the  California  Department  of 
Transportation,  serves  as  chief  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  California  Highway  Com- 
mission. Cal.  Str.  &  H.  Code  (  70. 

C.  The  California  State  Transportation 
Board  has  the  duty  to  advise  the  Legislature 
In  formulating  and  evaluating  state  policy 
and  plans  for  transportation  progranos  with- 
in the  State.  It  has  the  specific  duty  to  re- 
quest and  review  reports  pertaining  to  public 
financial  participation  In  transportation  de- 
velopment, planning,  construction  and  op- 
eration. Cal.  Gov.  Code  ti  1390.2-1390.6. 

D.  Houston  I.  Floumoy,  \n  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  California  State  Controller,  has  the 
duty  to  app<ntlon  the  moneys  in  the  State 
Highway  Account,  Including  funds  oontn^led 
by  Article  XXVI,  on  a  monthly  basis.  Cal. 
Str.  it  H.  Code  {  2103. 

ram  cause  or  actiok 


Pursuant  to  Article  XXVI,  respondent 
California  State  Legislature  has  the  author- 
ity and  the  duty  to  consider  requests  for 
funds  governed  by  Article  XXVI  for  use  in 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  any 
public  way  open  to  public  use.  including  mass 
rapid  transit  and  alternative  transportation 
systema  and  to  make  those  funds  available 
for  such  piirpoaes  in  aU  appropriate  cases. 
X 

Tiit  law  demands  that  respondent  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  oonaider  requests 
frocn  cities  and  counties  for  funds  governed 
by  Article  XXVI  for  lise  in  the  development 
of  any  public  way  open  to  public  use,  in- 
cluding mass  rapid  transit,  and  make  those 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  in  aU  ap- 
propriate caoee. 

XI 

Beqwndent  California  State  Legislature 
has  failed  to  perform  its  duty  and  exercise 
«»•  suthority  vested  in  it  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle XXVI  in  that  it  has  refused  to  consider 
any  request*  for  and  has  refused  to  appropri- 
ate moneys  govnmed  by  Article  XXVI  for 
mase  transit  and  alternative  transportation 
•ystwns.  Respondent  California  State  Leg- 
Wsture  will  continue  to  refuse  to  consider 
^^tvprlatlon  of  funds  governed  by  Article 
XXVI  to  highway  purposes  (aucb  as  mass 
<»anslt  and  alternative  transportation  sys- 
tems) other  than  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads  adapted  for  automobUes  un- 
issa  this  Court  orders  it  to  do  otherwise, 
zn 

I>amaBd  on  respondent  Callfomla  Stato 
Ls«Wature  to  perform  iU  duty  and  exercise 
US  authority  under  Article  XXVI  would  be 
futile  because  said  respondent  has  shown  by 
its  conduct  and  public  statements  that  any 
sua>  desnand  would  be  refused.  It  has  in- 
tsc^tsd  and  continues  to  interpret  Article 
AavA  srrooeoMsly  to  prohibit  tue  of  monies 
jowmed  thereby  for  any  purpose  otber  than 
ws  construction  and  maintenance  of  sti«eta, 
weds  and  freeways  dealgned  to  carry  motor 
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vehicles    and    structures    directly    Incident 
thereto. 

sm 
Petitioners  have  no  plain,  speedy,  adequate 
remedy  in  the  ordmary  coiuie  of  law.  Un- 
less a  writ  of  mandate  issues  to  compel  re- 
spondents to  perform  their  duties,  said  duties 
will  remain  luiperformed,  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  Article  XXVI  wUl  continue  to  be 
erroneously  interpreted,  and  cities  and  coun- 
ties, mcludlng  Riverside  and  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  will  be  left  without  funds  for 
urban  transportation  systems  including  mass 
rapid  transit  which  they  should  be  recelvmg 
now.  The  problem  Is  an  urgent  one  that  re- 
quires immedlato  resolution. 

SECOND  CAUSE  Or  ACTIOK 
XIV 

Pursuant  to  Article  XXVI  and  Cal.  Str.  it  H. 
Code  1 76,  respondent  Callfomla  Highway 
Commission  has  the  authority  and  the  duty 
to  consider  requests  to  select,  adopt  and 
determine  the  location  of  mass  nm>ld  transit 
and  alternative  transportation  systems  as 
state  highways  and  to  allocate  said  funds 
for  such  highway  purposes  in  appropriate 
cases. 

XV 

The  law  demands  that  respondent  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Commission  consider  re- 
quests to  select,  adopt  and  determine  the  lo- 
cation of  mass  rapid  transit  and  alternative 
tran^>ortatlon  systems  as  state  highways  and 
to  allocate  said  funds  for  such  highway  pur- 
poses  In  appropriate  cases. 

XVI 

Respondent  California  Highway  Commis- 
sion has  failed  to  perform  Ite  duty  and  ex- 
ercise the  authority  vested  In  It  pursuant  to 
Article  XXVI  and  Str.  &  H.  Code  {  75  in  that 
it  has  refused  to  consider  any  requests  for 
and  has  refused  to  allocate  moneys  governed 
by  Article  XXVI  for  mass  transit  and  alterna- 
tive transportation  systems.  Respondent 
California  Highway  Commission  will  continue 
to  refuse  to  consider  allocation  of  funds  gov- 
erned by  Article  XXVI  to  highway  purposes 
other  than  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads  adapted  for  automobUes  imless  this 
Court  orders  it  to  do  otherwise. 

zvu 

Demand  on  respondent  Callfomla  Highway 
Commission  to  perform  ite  duty  and  exer- 
cise ite  authority  under  Article  XXVI  and 
Str.  &  H.  Code  I  75  would  be  futile  because 
said  respondent  has  shown  by  Ite  conduct 
and  public  statemente  that  any  such  demand 
would  be  refused.  It  has  Interpreted  and  con- 
tinues to  interpret  Article  XXVI  and  Str.  & 
H.  Code  S  76  erroneously  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  moneys  governed  thereby  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  construction  and  malntensmce 
of  roads  adi4>ted  for  automobiles. 

xvni 

Petitioners  repeat  and  incorporate  herein 
by  reference  each  and  every  allegation  con- 
tamed  in  paragraph  XHI  hereinabove. 

Wherefore,  petitioners  and  each  of  them 
pray: 

1.  That  this  Cotirt  Issue  ite  alternative 
writ  of  mandate  directing  respondente  and 
each  of  them  to  consider  all  requeste  for  and 
make  available  in  all  appropriate  cases  to 
city  and  county  governments,  and  to  the 
State  Department  of  Transportation,  moneys 
governed  by  Article  XXVI  to  be  used  In  de- 
veloping, constructing  and  matntolnlng  any 
public  way  for  public  use,  including  mass 
rapid  transit  and  other  alternative  trans- 
portotlon  systems  and  to  inform  all  county 
and  city  governmental  entltlee  throughout 
the  state  by  public  announoement  that  all 
suoh  requeste  will  be  consklered  on  their 
merite;  or  to  show  cause  before  this  Court 
at  a  qieclflo  time  and  place  why  they  have. 
not  done  so; 

a.  TtxaX  this  Court  Issue  Ite  alternative 
writ  of  mandate  directing  respondent  Cali- 


fornia Highway  Commission  to  perform  Ite 
duty  under  Str.  &  H.  Code  I  76  to  select, 
adopt  and  determine  the  location  of  mass 
rapid  transit  and  alternative  tranaportatlon 
systems  as  state  highways  and  to  allocate 
governed  by  Article  XXVI  for  mass  rapid 
transit  and  alternative  transportation  sys- 
tems In  appropriate  cases. 

3.  That,  on  the  hearmg  of  this  Petition 
for  Writ  of  Mandate  and  return  thereto,  if 
any,  this  Coxxrt  Issue  Its  peremptory  writ  of 
mandate  directing  that  those  matters  listed 
In  paragraphs  1  and  2  above  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible; 

4.  For  attorneys'  fees,  coste  of  this  pro- 
ceeding and  such  other  and  further  relief  as 
this  Court  may  deem  proper. 

Dated: 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Brent  N.  Rushforth.  Mary  D.  Nichols, 
Carlyle  W.  HaU,  Jr..  A.  Thomas  Himt, 
John  R.  PhUlips,  Fredrlc  P.  Sutherland, 
Brent  N.  Rushfosth. 
Makt  D.  Nichols, 
Attorneys  for  Petitioners. 

VnuncATioN 
[Stete  of  Callforala,  County  of  Los  Angeles) 

Thomas  Bradley,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says : 

I  am  Thomas  Bradley,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Petitioner  in  the  above- 
entitled  action.  I  have  read  the  foregoing 
petition  for  a  writ  of  mandate  and  know  the 
contento  thereof:  and  the  same  is  true  of  my 
knowledge,  except  as  to  the  matters  and 
things  which  are  therein  steted  upon  infor- 
mation and  belief,  and  as  to  thoee  matters 
and  things  I  believe  them  to  be  true. 

Thomas  Braolct. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tills 
aTtb  day  of  July,  1973. 


(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Stete  of 
California] 
Thomas   Braolet,   Matoe   or  the  Cut  or 
Los  Angeles,  et  al.,  PrrmoNKBS,  v.  C&u- 

rOSNIA      HUHWAT      COMlUaBIOH.      XT      *?- . 

Respondents 

Memorandum  of  polnte  and  authorities  in 
support  of  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandate. 

Z.  OITBODVCnOM 

This  is  an  action  to  compel  respondents  to 
consider  mass  rapid  transit  as  a  "highway 
purpose"  within  the  m»anir»g  of  Article 
XXVI  of  Oallfomla  Oonatitutlon  (herein- 
after "Article  ZXVr*) .  It  Is  based  primarily 
on  the  prc^;>osltlon  that  the  word  "highway", 
as  Interpreted  at  the  time  of  the  adt^tlon  of 
Article  XXVI,  mcludes  mass  rapid  transit 
and  transportetlon  systems  other  than  roads 
for  automobUes.  Indeed,  the  deflniUon  of 
the  word  highway  was  so  general  and  bioad 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  at  Article  XXVX 
that  It  included  any  public  way  open  to 
public  use.  City  of  Long  Beach  v.  Payne.  S 
Cal.  2d  184  (1086). 

Notwithstanding  this  very  bnad  meaning 
of  the  word  highway  edoptwl  in  Article 
XXVI.  respondents  refuse  to  act  as  if  "high- 
way" mesms  smythlng  other  than  a  road  Cor 
automobUe  travel.  TIm  resulting  failure  to 
finance  and  develop  a  balanced  traaeporta- 
tton  system  has  been  the  primary  caiue  of 
the  Increase  in  air  pollution  to  extrenaly 
dangerous  levels,  preeenting  eevere  healtb 
problems  to  residents  of  the  South  Ooaet  Air 
Basin  and  other  urban  arses  of  the  stats. 
Ijos  Angeles  and  Blveralde  are  consequently 
Incapable  of  complying  with  the  require- 
mente  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  unless  and 
until  a  balanced  tranq^ortotlon  system  In- 
cluding mass  rapid  transit  to  dertfoped.  If 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  tbe  united 
atatee  an vtron  mental  Protection  Agency 
< hereinafter  "IPA")  pursuant  to  the  Olsan 
Air  Act,  whtflb  vsqolrs  a  reduction  of  M%  in 
automobile  tramo  tn  Xios  Sngeles  by  1977.  ars 
enforced  in  the  abeenee  of  a  balanced  trans- 
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partatlon  system,  the  restilt  will  be  economic 
(Uauter.  Tlie  laaue  presented  by  this  petition 
la  fhenfore  of  great  public  Importance  and 
uigBucy. 

n.  TACTOU.  BACKOBOirifD 

TTie  cities  and  counties  of  tbe  South  Coast 
Air  Basin  are  faced  with  critical  problems  of 
air  pollution  which  present  a  serious  danger 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  the  resldenta 
of  that  area.  Air  pollution  levels  In  Riverside 
exceeded  standards  set  by  the  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  pursuant 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  42  tJJS.C.  i  1857,  on  more 
than  250  days  in  1972.  Professor  Ralph  d'Arge 
Of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside  estimates 
that  the  annual  cost  of  automobile-generated 
pollution  to  residents  of  Riverside  Is  about 
•8  million,  primarily  attributable  to  added 
medical  expenses  and  decreased  property 
values.  Costa  of  Air  Pollution,  Unpublished 
Report,  August,  1972.  The  City's  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Commission  has  reported  that 
automobile  pollution  Is  linked  to  Increasing 
prevalence  of  heart  and  respiratory  diseases. 
Including  emphysema  and  bronchitis.  In 
Riverside.  Medical  authorities  have  testified 
that  a  public  health  crisis  caused  by  air  pol- 
lution exists  in  Riverside  and  patients  with 
chronic  heart  and  lung  ailments  are  being 
urged  to  leave  the  area.  See  Affidavit  of 
Oerschen  L.  SchaeSer  on  file  In  the  n£.  Dia- 
trlct  Court  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, Civ.  No.  7a-2123-IH,  Rivertide  v. 
Ruckelahaus. 

Pollution  levels  In  Los  Angeles  exceeded  the 
national  health  standards  promulgated  by 
EPA  on  288  days  In  1970.  Even  assuming  that 
all  new  cars  meet  strict  emission  control  re- 
quirements by  1976,  and  all  used  cars  are 
equipped  with  the  best  known  smog  control 
devices,  the  national  standard  for  oxldante 
will  be  exceeded  102  days  per  year  In  1977. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Technical 
Support  Document  for  the  Metropolitan  Loa 
Angeles  Intrastate  Air  Quality  Control  Re- 
gion (January  16, 1973) ,  1. 

Hie  automobile  Is  the  prime  mover  behind 
tbla  air  pollution.  Automobiles  generate  the 
major  share  of  4  out  of  6  pollutanto  which 
have  been  declared  harmful  to  human  health 
by  tb»  U.S.  BnvlitHuaantal  Protaotlon 
Agency:  photochemical  oxidants,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  and  particulate 
matter.  See  40  CFJl.  if  500.9-SO.ll. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Air  QuaUty  Control 
Begkm,  which  includes  the  City  of  Riverside, 
as  well  as  Orange  and  Ventura  counties  and 
portions  of  San  Bernardino  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara oountles,  there  were  more  than  8  mil- 
lion registered  motor  vehicles  for  a  total 
population  of  9.7  million.  While  population 
is  expected  to  grow  10.47o  in  the  period  from 
1970  to  1077,  the  number  of  vehicle  miles 
travelled  in  this  region  la  expected  to  rise  by 
22.3%  based  on  current  projections.  TRW, 
Inc.  PredleUon  of  the  Effects  of  Transporta- 
tion Controls  on  Air  QvaiUy  in  Major  Metro- 
politan Areas  (1072)  (Dlstrlbut«l  by  Na- 
tlooat  Taobalcal  Information  Service.  UJS. 
Department  at  Oommsroe) . 

The  Ba>A  has  eotabllahsd  idr  quaaty  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  tba  CBsan  Air  Act  amend- 
ments of  1970.  42  UBXJ.  i  1867,  under  «hic(h 
■tatss  an  rsqnlrad  to  taka  all  maasures  nao- 
assary  to  assure  attainment  at  healthful  air 
by  1077.  Tlia  Act  mandates  the  Administrator 
of  the  SPA  to  estabuah  atandards  for  each 
air  pollutant  which  "In  his  Judgment  has  an 
adverse  affect  on  public  welfar*,"  42  VBX3. 
I  18fi7o-0.  baaed  on  "the  Uteet  scientlfte 
knowledge  useful  in  indicating  the  kind  and 
aztant  of  all  Idantiflabla  effeoto  on  public 
health  or  welfare  which  may  ba  azpactad 
from  the  praaano*  at  suoh  pollutant  In  tho 
ambient  air."  td.  The  Act  alao  requtrsa  mann- 
factorers  of  motor  vahiolaa  to  reduce  amla- 
sloos  at  photo^Mmlcal  *«**^*'*«*"  »y^  oaddes 
at  nttrogan  by  80%  of  thatr  1970  Isvels  no 
later  than  187e  and  1977,  iMpeoUvMy. 


In  order  for  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  reach 
the  ambient  air  quality  stendards  by  the 
stetutory  deadline,  the  Administrator  (under 
a  federal  court  Injunction  obtelned  by  peti- 
tioner City  of  Riverside  and  others.  Riverside 

V.    Suckelshaus,    P.    Supp.    ,    4 

EJl.C.  1728  (D.C.  Cal.  1972)]  has  had  to 
propose  that  automobile  use  be  reduced  by 
as  much  as  90%,  through  llmitetions  on 
gasoline  sales,  setting  aside  freeway  lanes 
for  buses,  decreasing  the  number  of  parking 
spaces  available,  and  other  means.  87  Fed. 
Reg.   17S83    (JiUy  2.   1973). 

As  drastic  as  these  proposals  sound,  they 
were  clearly  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  1970  amendmente  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  Report  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  which  accompanied  the  amend- 
ments through  both  houses  of  Congress, 
noted  "As  much  as  76%  of  the  traffic  may 
have  to  be  restricted  if  health  standards  are 
to  be  achieved  within  the  time  required  by 
this  bill."  The  report  further  warned  that 
"Construction  of  lu-ban  highways  and  free- 
ways may  be  required  to  take  second  place 
to  rapid  and  mass  transit  and  other  public 
transportetion  systems."  S.  Rep.  No.  01- 
1196,  91st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  at  2. 

The  need  for  mass  transit  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  aa  a  means  to  reduce  air  pol- 
lution was  underscored  by  EPA  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  W.  Fn  on  June  22,  in  re- 
marlu  announcing  his  proposed  transporta- 
tion plan.  "The  development  of  large-scale 
mass  transit  faculties  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  is  essential  to  any  effort  to  reduce  auto- 
motive pollution  through  restrictions  om 
vehicle  use.  .  .  .  The  Agency  .  .  .Tictlvely  en- 
courages the  immediate  and  l^ge-scale  pur- 
chase of  additional  public  tra reports tlon  fa- 
cilities, most  specifically  IndudVqg  additional 
buses  and  an  Increased  examination  of  the 
feasibUity  of  raU  transit."  38  Fed.  Reg.  17683. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  implementation  of  the 
EPA's  plan  to  reduce  private  automobile  use 
by  00%  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  would  be 
practically  Impossible  without  the  presence 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system  Includ- 
ing mass  transit.  And  yet  the  EPA's  plan  Is 
necessary  If  the  Iioe  Angeles  area  is  to  achieve 
the  healthfiil  air  standards  mandated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

So  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  faced  with  three 
alternatives:  (1)  to  continue  to  rely  on  the 
private  automobile  as  vlrtiudly  the  sole 
means  of  transportation  and  therefore  en- 
sure that  the  stai.Jards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
cannot  be  achieved  (this  presumes  that  the 
law  will  not  be  enforced);  (2)  to  reduce 
automobile  tralllo  drastically  in  the  abssnoa 
of  an  alternative  balanced  transportation 
system  and  thtis  Invite  economic  chaos 
caused,  tor  example,  by  people  not  being 
able  to  travel  to  work.  (Such  chaos  is  no 
longer  imaginary:  on  Thursday,  J\ily  26. 1973. 
the  EPA  requested  all  federal  offices  In  the 
Los  Angeles  air  quality  control  area  volun- 
tarily to  close  their  offices  because  of  the 
expected  heavy  smog.  Some  26,000  federal  of- 
ficials remained  at  home  that  day.  Los 
Angeles  Times,  July  27.  1978,  p.  1);  or  (8) 
to  develop  a  balanced  transportatlan  system 
Ineluding  mass  rapid  transit.  The  tmaeoept- 
abllity  of  the  first  two  alternatives  dram- 
atisBS  the  tmponanoe  of  the  third. 

The  urgent  problems  of  air  pollution  and 
the  danger  It  preeente  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  cltlaens  of  the  Los  Angles 
Air  Quality  Control  Region  (and  indeed 
every  major  urban  area  In  California)  are 
not  the  only  adverse  results  of  the  fallura 
to  develop  a  balanced  transportatton  system. 
The  indlreet  costs,  envinrnmental  damage 
and  soolal  disruption  which  have  resulted 
from  tlM  fallura  to  develop  roch  a  balanced 
transportation  system  include  the  fottowlng: 

Traffle  congestion;  Construction  of  new 
freeways  generates  new  automobile  travel. 
TlilA  familiar  phenomenon  has  come  to  be 
known  aa  the  "freeway  afTact": 


"The  freeway  effect  (growth  bieeds 
growth)  occurred  in  Oallfomla  as  a  retoit 
of  the  construction  of  Improved,  limited- 
access  roadways.  These  roads  were  intended 
to  relieve  traffic  congestion.  They  caused,  in- 
stead. Increased  use  of  the  available  road- 
ways, and  the  people  changed  their  Uviag 
hablte  to  suit  their  convenience."  Inman, 
D.  L.  and  Brush,  B.  M.,  "The  Coastal  Chal- 
lenge," Science.  Vol.  181,  No.  4094,  p.  31  (July 
6.1973). 

TRW.  Inc.  estimates  that  1-105  (Cen- 
tury) Fteeway  in  Los  Angeles,  which  re- 
q;>ondente  plan  to  construct  before  1977,  wtU 
generate  26  Tc  additional  new  traffic  per  year 
in  the  LA  Basin  by  Ite  mere  presence.  In 
contrast,  the  "normal"  rate  of  traffic  growth 
In  Los  Angeles  Is  3.7%.  City  of  Loe  Angeles, 
Department  of  Traffic,  Cordon  Count:  Down- 
tovm  Loa  Angeles,  May  1970.  at  21,  36. 

Construction  of  new  freewajrs  or  Increu- 
Ing  the  automobile  capacity  of  existing  free- 
ways has  the  long-run  effect  of  Increasing 
traffic  because  so  long  as  capacity  remains 
fairly  stable  there  is  a  constant  state  of  con- 
gestion during  peak  driving  hours.  See  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads.  Highway  Capacity 
Manual  (1989).  This  congestion  creates  an 
impediment  to  additional  travel  but  dosi 
not  eliminate  the  latent  demand  for  more 
trips.  When  a  new  freeway  opens  up  the 
pent-up  demand  is  unleashed;  within  a  mat- 
ter of  two  to  four  years  the  additional  traflic 
capacity  is  used  up,  and  congestion  reigni 
again.  Then,  of  course,  the  highway  engi- 
neers begin  to  plan  a  new  freeway.  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  Evaluating  Tram- 
portation  Controls  to  Reduce  Motor  Vehicle 
Bmisaions  in  Major  Metropolitan  Areai, 
March  16,  1972  (mimeographed)  3.19-S23. 
This  traffic-inducing  effect  of  road  construc- 
tion letuls  transportation  experte  to  the  con- 
clusion that  only  alternative  transportation 
systems  can  break  the  vicious  spiral.  See.  e^.. 
Note.  "Litigating  the  Freeway  Revolt:  Keith 
V.  Volpe."  2  Ecology  L.Q.  761,  763  (1973); 
Robert  A.  Burco  and  David  Curry,  Futvrs 
Transportation  Systems:  Impacts  on  tTrbsa 
Life  and  Form  (Stanford  Reeearch  Institute. 
1968). 

Soeiat  Costs:  It  has  been  estimated  that 
20%  of  American  famUiea  do  not  drive  an- 
tomobllea.  m  Los  Angtias.  the  figure  may 
l>e  cloeer  to  40%.  Hearings  Before  the  House 
of  RepresenUttioes  Committee  on  PubUe 
Worka.  Suboommittee  on  Transportation, 
March  20,  1078.  They  are  especially  the 
young,  the  old,  the  poor,  and  the  handl- 
M^ped.  Many  are  members  of  racial  mlnorl- 
tiea.  The  lack  of  adequate  public  transpor- 
tation seriously  ctutails  the  mobility  of  this 
substantial  minority  and  restrlcte  their  op- 
portunities for  employment,  housing  and 
other  social  oontaots.  The  MoOone  Oomnil*- 
slon  report  found  one  of  the  primary  cauMS 
of  the  1086  Watte  rlote  to  be  the  isolatlao 
of  ghetto  areas  produced  by  the  absence  at 
effective  public  transportation.  Bearings  bs> 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Sear- 
ganiaation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  80th  Oong.,  2d  Sess.  88S 
(1088). 

Urban  sprawl  and  loss  of  open  specs: 
The  sprawling  deveh^ment  of  the  Los  An- 
gelee  area  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  excluslfe 
rellanre  on  the  freeway  and  the  private  auto- 
mobile for  urban  transportation.  Along  with 
urban  sprawl  comas  the  loss  of  open  epsce. 
The  Los  Angeles  area  has  leas  open  space 
per  reeident  than  any  other  metroiMlltan 
area  in.  the  country.  SpratwUng  development 
requires  expensive  public  facilities  and  serr- 
Ices  such  as  schools,  sewer  projects,  police 
and  lire  protection  to  be  furnished  In  out- 
lying areas  unprepared  to  prorMe  them.  Fur- 
thermore, the  automobile  itself  preasnts  s 
serious  land  use  problem.  Highway  rights-of- 
way  greaUy  exceed  those  required  for  polrile 
transit.  Puking  space  consumes  a  vast  ahsie 
at  the  downtown  bualneaa  area    In  Loa  An- 
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gSlss  almost  60%  of  ths  downtown  area  is 
devoted  to  the  automobile.  J.  Robinson, 
Highways  and  Our  Environment.  79  (1071). 

Housing  and  property  taxes:  Urban  free- 
ways cause  the  displacement  of  large  num- 
bers of  people  and  the  destruction  of  hous- 
ing, usually  of  the  scarce  low  and  moderate 
price  variety.  In  Loe  Angeles,  for  example, 
the  proposed  Century  Freeway  (1-106),  If 
oompleted,  wUl  displace  approximately  21.000 
people  and  will  res\Ut  in  the  destruction  of 
approximately  6,000  dwelling'"  units,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  low  and  moderate  price 
hoxislng.  Keith  v.  Volpe,  362  F.  Supp.  1324 
(CD.  Cal.  1972).  Furthermore,  urban  free- 
ways and  streete  greatly  diminish  the  tax 
base  of  financially  hard-pressed  cities,  coun- 
ties and  school  districts.  This  results  in  high- 
er taxes  for  the  remaining  property  taxpay- 
ers, and  a  substantial  hidden  sulisldy  to  the 
highway  users. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources:  Overreli- 
ance  on  the  private  automobile  also  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  nation's  energy 
and  natural  resoiu'ces  problems.  Although  the 
causes  remain  in  dispute,  there  is  presently 
an  apparent  gasoline  shortage  In  this  coun- 
try. Experts  agree  that  there  is  a  vital  need 
to  conserve  energy  and  natural  resources. 
Tet  the  number  of  private  automobiles  and 
the  gallons  of  gasoline  consumed  In  their 
engines  continues  to  grow.  TRW,  Inc.,  Pre- 
diction of  the  Effects  of  Transportation  Con- 
trols on  Air  Quality  in  Major  Metropolitan 
Areas,  supra.  It  is  well  known  that  mass 
transit  consiunes  far  less  energy  for  tu-ban 
tranqwrtation  than  does  transpkortation  by 
private  automobile.  One  study  shows  that 
mass  transit  uses  fsr  leas  than  half  the  en- 
«gy  per  passenger  mile  that  the  private  au- 
tomobile uses.  Hirst,  E.  and  Herendeen,  R., 
Total  Energy  Demand  for  Automobiles.  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc.,  1973,  at 
p.  3.  Another  study  indicates  that  the  private 
autMnobile  may  tise  as  much  as  five  times 
the  energy  per  passenger  mile  as  does  mass 
transit.  Orlmer,  D.  P.  and  Lusczynskl.  K., 
"Loet  Power"  In  Knvironjnent,  April  1972,  p. 
16.  Furthermore,  the  indirect  energy  costs  of 
the  freeway-automobile  transportation  sys- 
tem which  Include  the  energy  consumed  in 
ths  construction  and  maintenance  of  both 
the  freeways  and  the  automobiles  and  the 
dlaoovery  and, production  of  oil  are  extreme- 
ly high.  Hirst,  E.  and  Herendeen.  R.,  Total 
Energy  Demand  for  Automobiles,  supra,  at 
3-4.  The  authors  conclude: 

"Another  energy  conservation  strategy  In- 
volves the  use  of  mass  transit  rather  than 
autos  to  reduce  the  need  for  additional  high- 
ways. Transit  systems  can  move  eight  tlmea 
■■  many  people  per  highway  lane  as  autos 
can.  A  shift  to  mass  transit  would  reduce 
highway  oonstruetloa  and  ite  concomitant 
energy  demand."  Id.  at  4. 

Respondente'  refusal,  contrary  to  law,  to 
set  as  if  highway  as  used  in  Article  XXVI 
means  anything  other  than  a  road  for  auto- 
mobile travel  Is  a  primary  cause  of  the  crlt- 
loal  problems  rtlsciissed  above.  Arttcle  XSVI 
governs  the  expenditure  of  approodmately  ai  .4 
billion  annually.  Thia  aooounte  for  almost 
80%  of  the  Stete  funds  avaUable  for  trana- 
portaitlon  purposss.  Thus,  the  interpretation 
of  Artlola  XXVI  virtually  determines  state 
tiaa^Mrtation  pcdicy: 

"Aitlole  20,  by  supfdying  an  abundance  of 
■>s»e  gsns«ated  revamuaa  earmarked  for  one 
mods  of  transportation  when  nothing  waa 
available  for  altemaittvaa,  haa  foatarad  da* 
oWoDs  at  ths  local  level  leading  to  the  de- 
OUne  end.  in  nuMt  cases,  talliue  of  competing 
la^dss  and  our  present  total  dependence  <m 
tfca  autoaoobile."  X.  Bolph.  Article  2«:  Ob- 
•teeto  to  Improved  Transportation  in  OmU- 
^ntfo,  11  (8ept«nbar  l»,  1972)  [publUhed  In 
TrnepartmtKm  for  the  Future:  JToss  or  Maes 
(Oetobsr  U,  lOTS)  .J 

,  JV!"  "^^  »««»'•'«.  Artleto  XXVI  which  haa 
Md  to  tiM  taOuce  to  davalap  A  iMklanoad  1 


pottation  system,  but  rather  respondente'  re- 
fusal correctly  to  interpret  "highway  pur- 
poses" In  Article  XXVI  as  including  any  pub- 
lic way  for  public  use,  including  mass  rapid 
transit. 

Respondente'  refusal  to  consider  mass  rap- 
id transit  aa  a  "highway  purpose"  within 
Article  XXVI  is  seriously  Jeopardizing  peti- 
tioners' efforU  to  comply  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  depriving  the  cities  and  counties  of 
tax  funds  which  could  properly  be  applied 
immediately  to  the  costly  tasks  of  planning 
and  constructing  mass  transit  and  other  al- 
ternative tran^ortatlon  systems.  Further- 
more, respondents'  expressed  intent  to  use 
most  of  the  $1.4  billion  annual  proceeds  of 
gas  and  highway  user  taxes  for  construction 
of  additional  freeways  (1072  Annual  HighUHty 
Planning  Report.  Summary  Report.  State  of 
California  Business  and  Transportetion  Agen- 
cy, Department  of  Public  Works,  March 
1973),  Is  a  direct  threat  to  attainment  of 
the  national  air  quality  standards  because 
It  encourages  additional  automobile  use  In 
the  face  of  a  legal  duty  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  discourage  such  use.  As  the  following 
sectloa  will  show,  respondents'  refusal  to 
consider  mass  rapid  transit  as  a  highway  pur- 
pose within  Article  XXVI  Is  based  on  a  seri- 
ous misinterpretetion  of  that  constitutional 
provision. 

I^tltioners  of  course  do  not  assert  In  this 
petition  that  funds  governed  by  Article  XXVI 
may  no  longer  be  used  for  the  construction 
and  ooaintenance  of  roads  and  freeways  for 
the  use  of  motor  vehicle*.  Indeed,  it  is  clear 
that  a  large  share  of  those  funds  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  just  such  purposes.  Peti- 
tioners do  assert,  however,  tliat  the  law  veste 
in  re^wndente  the  duty  and  responsibility 
to  exercise  their  discretion  to  allocate  funds 
governed  by  Article  XXVI  to  mass  transit  in 
appropriate  cases.  For  all  the  reasons  at>ove. 
petitioners  respectfully  submit  that  this  Is 
an  Issue  of  overriding  public  importance 
which  this  Court  should  decide  by  exercise 
of  ite  original  jurisdiction. 

nZ.  TRZ  LBOIBLATTTaX  HAS  A  DOTT  TO  CONSmiB 
AUiOCATXNO  GAS  TAX  VmrDfl  FOB  MASS  TRAIfSrr 

A.  The  Legislature  Presently  Refuses  to 
Consider  Using  Funds  Subject  to  Article 
XXVI  For  Any  Purpose  Other  Than  Roads 
Designed  For  Automobiles.  Trucks  and  Buses. 

The  Legislature  is  empowered  by  Article 
XXVI  to  i4>proprlate  moneys  and  provide  the 
manner  of  their  expenditure  for  tlie  purposes 
specified  by  that  article.  Cal.  Const.  Act. 
XXVL  i  8. 

Relying  solely  on  the  language  of  Article 
XXVI,  which  provides  that  the  proceeds 
from  gas  tax  and  registration  Uoense  fees 
shall  be  used  exclusively  "for  highway  pur- 
poses, the  Legislature  refuses  to  allocate  any 
suoh  funds  to  mass  transit.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  Legislature  thsit  Article  XXVI  prohlblte 
tho  use  of  funds  aubjeet  to  that  article  for 
anything  other  than  roada  adapted  to  auto- 
mobllaa.  or  structuree  directly  incidental 
thereto,  and  that  only  such  roads  are  en- 
compassed by  the  term  "highwrny."  Infra, 
p.  47.  See  Affidavit  of  Mary  D.  Nlohols.  at- 
tached hereto  aa  Exhibit  "8"  and  the  Opinion 
of  the  Attorney  Qeneral  attached  hereto  aa 
Exhibit  "4." 

B.  The  Legislature's  Interpretation  of  the 
Phrase  "For  Highway  Purposes"  in  Article 
XXVI  is  Invalid. 

1.  Article  XXVI  adopted  the  praralUng 
definition  of  "highway." 

When  Article  XXVI  was  presented  to  the 
voters  fOr  ratification  in  1938.  It  waa  uodsr- 
stood  by  both  ite  proponante  and  opponents 
to  make  no  change  in  existing  law.  The  bal- 
lot argument  In  favor  of  Prc^Ksltlon  28— 
which  waa  adopted  as  Article  XXVI  of  t2M 
OalUomU  Constitution    states : 

"This  propoeed  ooostitutlonal  amsodment. 
wlisn  wdiapted  by  the  voters,  will  effective 
•nd  parmaaantly  pcwvant  dtrarAm  oC  faa- 


ollne  tax  funds  to  piuposee  other  than  those 
now  provided  by  law."  Ballot  Pamphlet.  Gen- 
eral Election.  Jime  1038  at  8.  (Exhibit  "2" 
hereto.) 

The  pri^xmente.  Senators  William  P. 
Knowland  and  S«uibom  Young,  argued  that: 

"The  measure  is  carefully  drawn  and  emi- 
nently fair.  It  makes  no  change  In  existing 
law,  nor  does  it  change  any  of  the  present 
uses  for  white  gasoline  taxes  and  other  high- 
way fund  revenues  are  expended."  Id. 

The  opposition  to  Proposition  28,  signed  by 
Malcolm  M.  Davlsson,  agreed  that  the 
amendment  would  change  nothing : 

"The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
pkrevent  effectively  and  permanently  the  di- 
version of  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes  and  motor 
vehicle  registration  license  fees  to  purposes 
other  than  those  now  provided  by  law.  This 
purpose  Is  accomplished  under  existing  laws; 
and  the  amendment,  therefore,  is  unneces- 
sary." Ballot  Pamphlet,  Oeneral  Election, 
June  1938,  at  9.  (Emphasis  in  original.) 

2.  The  "existing  law"  at  the  time  Article 
XXVI  was  adopted  defined  a  highway  aa  any 
public  way. 

This  Court  established  the  legal  definition 
of  "highway"  in  1935,  in  the  only  reported 
case  interpreting  the  predecessor  stetute  to 
Article  XXVI.  The  California  Vehicle  Act. 
Stat.  1023,  c.  26C,  sec.  159,  provided  that 
motor  vehicle  registration  fees  must  be  de- 
posited in  a  "Motor  Vehicle  Fund."  In  City 
of  Lo;ig  Beach  v.  Payne,  3  Cal.  2d  184  (1936). 
the  issue  before  the  Court  was  whether  Los 
Angeles  County  could  uee  a  portion  of  the 
money  allocated  to  it  from  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Fund  to  Improve  and  repair  certain  '<»-"^i^ 
In  the  City  of  Long  Beach.  The  County  Audi- 
tor refused  to  pay  over  the  funds,  and  the 
City  sought  a  mandamus  to  Issue  against  the 
Auditor  directing  payment. 

Section  159  of  the  California  Vehicle  Act, 
as  amended  in  1933,  directed  that  Motor 
Vehicle  Fund  moneys  allocated  directly  to 
the  counties  ".  .  .  shall  be  expended  by  suoh 
oountles  exclusively  on  the  construction, 
nu^mtenanoe.  Improvement  or  rep»air  of 
streets,  roads,  highways,  bridges  or  culverte 
therein  . .  . ."  The  Court  observed  that  canals 
cannot  reasonably  be  "streete."  "roads," 
"bridges,"  or  "culverte,"  but  held  that  they 
were  Included  within  the  definition  of  "high- 
ways." 

"We  find  no  deflaltion  of  'highway'  given 
in  the  Oallfomla  Vehicle  Act.  As  near  as  that 
act  oomes  to  defining  a  highway  is  to  be 
found  in  tlxe  definition  of  a  *public  high- 
way,' which  is  defined  to  mean,  'Every  high- 
way, road,  street  ete.'  In  other  words,  the  act 
defines  public  highway  as  a  highway,  but 
makes  no  attempt  to  define  lilghway.' "  Web- 
ster's Maw  International  Dictionary  (2d  Ed.) 
recently  issued  by  O.  ft  C  Msrrlam  Co..  pub- 
Ushers,  defizMS  a  highway  as  follows:  'A  main 
road  or  thoroughfare;  hence  a  road  open  to 
the  vise  of  the  public,  Including  In  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  term  ways  ui>on  water  as  well 
as  upon  land.'  The  definition  given  by  Bou- 
vier's  Law  Dictionary  conveys  the  same  mean- 
ing. It  is  in  the  following  words:  The  term 
highway  is  the  generic  term  for  aU>klnds  at 
public  ways,  whether  it  be  carrlage-waya. 
brkUe-ways,  foot-ways,  bridges,  turnpike 
roads,  rattroods,  canals,  fetrlea,  or  navli^Ie 
rtvMS.'  In  4  Words  and  Phrases,  First  Series, 
8292.  among  numerous  definitions  of  the 
same  general  tenor,  we  find  the  following: 
The  term  highway  la  the  generic  term  for 
•11  klnda  of  public  waya.  Ineliidlng  county 
and  township  roads. . . .  mOpioflds  and  trsm- 
waifs.  brldgea  and  ferries,  oanala  and  navi- 
gable rivers.  Xn  fact,  every  public  thorouflih- 
fare  la  a  highway.'— dtlng  Southfem  *•""—- 
By  Co.  T.  OUahoma  Otty.  12  CIO.  ta,  (08  P. 
1060,  lOM]:  union  FMdfle  BA.  t.  OoUUc 
County  Oopunxs,  4  Neb.  480.  468;  Boerd  at 
Shelby  County  Oommrs  ▼.  Oaatettar.  7  md. 
App.  800.  [88  HE  088,  84  VX.  887].-  8  OaL  Sd 
104  aX  189-168.  (Xmphaala  added^ 
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Article  XXVI  Itaelf  contalna  no  aeflnltlon 
of  "hlgbways."  The  word  must  therefore  be 
Interpreted  In  the  sense  In  which  It  was 
understood  In  1938 — that  Is,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  established  In  Long  Beach  v.  Paifne, 
supra,  that  a  highway  Is  any  public  thorough- 
fare. TblB  rule  of  construction  was  applied 
by  the  Court  In  the  Long  Beach  case : 

"(A]fter  the  courts  have  construed  the 
meaning  of  any  particular  word,  or  expres- 
sion, and  the  Legislature  subsequently 
undertakes  to  use  these  exact  words  In  the 
same  connection,  the  presumption  ts  almost 
Irresistible  that  It  used  them  In  the  precise 
and  technical  sense  which  has  been  placed 
upon  them  by  the  courts.  In  re  Nowak,  184 
Cal.  701,  708  (196  P.  402)."  iMtig  Beach,  v. 
Payne,  supra,  at  191. 

In  a  1929  case  the  Court  bad  ruled  that  a 
canal  could  serve  a  highway  purpose.  Watt- 
son  V.  Eldridge.  207  Cal.  314.  278  P.  236.  Hold- 
ing that  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  could  fill  In 
canals  In  Venice  for  use  as  city  streets,  the 
Court  noted : 

"There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  question 
but  that  a  canal  Is  a  highway  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  (9  Cor.  Jur.  1126,  sec.  1.)  The  dedica- 
tion of  a  highway  to  public  use  authorizes 
any  ordinary  use  for  highway  ptirposes.  With 
changing  conditions  of  travel  and  use  a  city 
has  a  right  to  adapt  and  approprlte  Its  high- 
ways from  time  to  time  to  such  uses  as  In 
Its  Judgment  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good,  and  the  coiirts  should  be  slow 
to  Interfere  with  the  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tion." WaUson  v.  Eldridge,  207  Cal.  314,  321. 

Foiir  years  after  the  Wattson  decision,  the 
Leglslture  amended  {169  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Act  to  add  "highways"  as  a  permissible 
vise  of  Motor  Vehicle  Fund  moneys.  This 
use  of  the  word  "highways"  without  further 
definition  constituted  an  adoption  of  the 
Wattson  definition,  the  Court  held.  Long 
Beach  v.  Payne,  3  Cal.  2d  at  191. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  the  word  "highway" 
In  Article  XXVI,  three  years  after  the  deci- 
sion In  LoTig  Beach,  v.  Payne,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  refiect  the  legislative  drafters' 
knowledge  of  the  definition  the  Court  had 
established.  This  rule  of  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional construction  has  been  followed 
by  this  Coiirt  and  the  California  Courts  of 
Appeal  In  a  long  line  of  cases.  See,  e.g.. 
County  of  Sacraynento  v.  Hickman,  66  Cal. 
ad  841  (1967):  Perry  v.  Jordan,  34  Cal.  ad  87 
(1949):  Michels  v.  Watson,  229  Cal.  App.  ad 
404  (1964) .  In  County  of  Sacramento  ▼.  Hick- 
man, this  Court  quoted  with  approval  the 
Statement  of  the  rule  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
In  Michels  v.  Watson:  "In  the  absence  of 
contrary  Indication  In  a  constitutional 
amendment,  terms  used  therein  must  be 
construed  In  the  light  of  their  statutory 
meaning  or  Interpretation  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  Its  adoption.'  {Michels  v.  Watson 
(1984)  supra.  229  Cal.  App.  ad  404.  408.)" 
68  Cal.  2d  at  860. 

a.  Tbe  Legislature  Itself  has  used  "high- 
way" In  the  broad  sense  required  by  Long 
Beach  V.  Payne. 

In  1937,  the  Legislature  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code  re- 
flecting Its  acceptance  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
definition  of  "highway"  In  City  of  Long  Beach. 
V.  Payne,  supra.  Tlie  amendment  provides: 

"100.6.  Wbenerer  the  location  of  a  SUte 
highway  Is  such  that  a  ferry  must  be  used  to 
com|d«tely  travene  said  hl^way.  the  depart- 
ment may  construct,  m^l"**'"  and  operate 
swOi  a  ferry.  .  .  .  Whenerer  a  highway  be- 
tween tb»  termini  of  which  a  publicly  owned 
ferry  Is  iteed.  Um  tttto  to  the  ferry  and  all 
the  appurtenances  thereto  vest*  in  the  State." 
Stats.  1987,  Ch.  9S1. 

A  water  route  suitable  for  a  ferry  Is  pat- 
ently not  a  road  traverslble  by  automobiles. 
The  legldattre  use  of  the  term  "hl^way"  to 
describe  sneh  a  ^tite  demonstrates  tbat  the 
Payne  deflnltloa  had  been  adopted  prior  to 
the  use  of  the  term  In  Article  XXVI.  "High- 
way" must  therefore  be  interpreted  as  mean- 


ing "all  kinds  oi  puolic  ways."  City  of  Long 
Beach  V.  Payne,  supra  at  189. 

4.  The  purpoee  of  Article  XZVI  was  to  pre- 
vent diversion  of  fuel  tax  and  other  motor 
vehicle  taxes  from  transportation  needs  to 
the  state  general  fund. 

California  began  In  1923  to  reqxilre  that 
motor  vehicle  registration  fees  be  deposited 
In  a  special  Motor  Vehicle  Fund  for  exclusive 
use  In  connection  with  county  roads  or  "pub- 
lic highways."  Stats.  1923,  Cb.  266,  I  169. 
Motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes  were  Imposed  for  the 
first  time  that  same  year,  with  half  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  deposited  by  each  county  In  a 
"special  road  Improvement  fund,"  and  the 
rest  to  be  used  for  maintenance  of  "state 
highways."  Stats.  1923.  Ch.  267.  {  13. 

By  the  mid-1930s,  highway  taxes  provided 
a  temptingly  dependable  source  of  revenue 
for  a  Legislature  feeling  the  pinch  of  depres- 
sion. Legislators  began  to  dip  into  the  high- 
way funds  to  support  general  expenditures — 
including  unemployment  compensation, 
parks,  and  even  oyster  propagation.  Hanna, 
"John  Motorist  Battles  to  Save  His  Oas  Tax," 
Westways  v.  30,  no.  4  (1938).  Diversions  of 
state  gas  tax  funds  from  1929  to  1938  were 
said  to  have  amounted  to  $1  billion  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Kdltorlal,  "Oas  Tax  Orabs 
and  Safety,"  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  12,  \ 
1938.  In  1938.  the  Automobile  Club  of  South- 
em  California  and  the  California  State  Auto-  , 
mobile  Association  led  the  fight  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  prevent  such  diver- 
sion "for  all  time."  "Diversion  Hit,"  Lot  An- 
geles Times.  May  8.  1988. 

The  purpoee  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Article  XXVI.  was  to  preserve  the  fuel 
tax  and  registration  fee  funds  for  public 
transportation  needs,  as  they  were  then  con- 
ceived. Privately  owned,  unsubeldlzed  mass 
transportation  companies  such  as  the  Pacific 
Electric  Company's  "Big  Red  Cars"  were  on 
the  brink  of  Insolvency  and  were  cutting 
back  on  service  at  the  same  time  the  private 
automobile — with  the  aid  of  protected  tax 
money  for  more  streets  and  roads — was  tak- 
ing over  an  increasing  number  of  passenger 
miles  traveled.  R.  Hebert,  "LA.'s  Big  Red 
Cars — They  Went  Places."  Los  Angeles  Times, 
July  32.  1973,  p.  3.  Smerck,  Readings  in  Urban 
Transportation  (1968)  at  32.  But  in  1938 
street  car  tracks  ran  down  the  center  or  at 
the  Bide  of  roads  traversed  by  automobiles, 
bicycles  and  pedestrians,  and  the  vision  con- 
jured by  the  word  "highway"  in  the  urban 
Callfomlan's  mind  could  well  have  included 
metal  rails.  In  fact,  the  last  "Big  Red  Can" 
did  not  cease  running  to  Watts  and  Long 
Beach  until  1961.  Banham.  Los  Angeles:  The 
Architecture  of  Pour  geologies  (1971)  79-83. 
In  any  event,  the  issue  of  roculs  for  auto- 
mobiles to  the  exclusion  of  n^>ld  transit  or 
other  alternative  transit  systems  was  never 
raised.  It  was  the  use  of  motorists'  tax  fiinds 
for  nontran^MTtatlon  purposes  that  Incensed 
the  Auto  Club's  membership  In  1938.  A  friend 
to  all  Motorists — The  Story  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Southern  California  137-139 
(1968). 

8.  This  Court  has  consistently  reaffirmed  its 
broad  definition  of  "highway." 

The  broad  definition  of  highway  adopted 
by  the  Court  in  Payne  was  reaflOrmed  three 
years  after  adoption  of  Article  XXVI  In  City 
and  County  of  San  Franvisco  v.  Boyd,  17 
Cal.  ad  606  (1941).  In  that  case,  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  sought  a  writ  of  mandamus 
against  the  State  Controller,  to  certify  that 
there  was  a  sulBclent  balance  in  certain  funds 
subject  to  Article  XXVI  aaocated  to  the 
County's  account  to  hire  a  consulting  engi- 
neer "to  aid  in  the  solution  of  traffic  and 
transit  problems."  The  Controller  refused  to 
certify  the  expendKure  on  the  groimd  that 
the  fun<te.  if  sTallable.  could  not  legally  be 
used  for  the  specified  purpose.  The  Court 
Issued  the  writ,  holding  that  the  consulting 
contract  was  a  legitimate  "highway  purpoee" : 

"As  to  Che  uppKiptltMaa  from  the  aeerued 
surplus  in  the  county  road  fund,  the  respond- 


ent contends  that  monies  derived  from  gaso- 
line taxes  and  registration  license  fees,  aod 
transferred  by  the  state  to  the  county,  can- 
not be  used  in  connection  with  Purcell 
contract.  We  cannot  accept  the  contentloa. 
Section  16aa  of  the  Streets  and  Highways 
Code.  St.  1937.  p.  2562.  provides  that  sudi 
monies  'shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  road 
improvement  fund'  and  shall  be  expended  by 
the  county  'exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  or  Interests  therein,  or  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  or  Unprovement  of 
highways,  bridges  or  culverts  in  that 
county.' .... 

"That  the  County  Road  Fund  Act  should 
be  construed  liberally  is  Indicated  by  our  de- 
cision in  Long  Beach  v.  Payne,  (cltauoa 
omitted]  wherein  It  was  held  that  highways 
Included  canals  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
highway  system."  San  Francisco  v.  Boyi. 
supra,  at  612-613. 

In  a  later  decision  not  involving  applica- 
tion of  Article  XXVI,  Justice  Traynor  again 
pointed  out  that  the  meaning  of  "highway" 
Is  not  frozen  by  the  common  understanding 
of  any  particular  moment  in  history.  In 
Hollaway  v.  Purcell.  35  Cal.  2d  220  (1^60). 
plaintiff  taxpayers  brought  suit  to  eajoln 
relocation  of  a  state  highway,  urging  among 
other  grounds  that  the  provision  of  Article 
IV,  Section  36  of  the  California  Constitution 
that  "The  Leglslattire  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  system  of  state  highways"  pre- 
xludes  the  Legislature  from  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  freeway  or  limited -access 
highway  because  the  term  "highway"  was 
not  understood  to  encompass  such  roads 
when  the  constitutional  provision  was 
adopted  in  1902.  Affirming  the  Judgment  for 
defendants.  Justice  Traynor  wrote  for  a 
unanimous  court, 

"The  Constitution  authorizes  the  Legis- 
lature to  establish  a  system  of  highways 
adeqvtate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state, 
'and  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
construct  and  maintain  the  same.'  The  type 
of  highway  that  is  adequate  to  meet  trafllc 
needs  necessarily  varies  with  the  character 
and  extent  of  those  needs."  Holloway  v.  Pur- 
cell, supra,  at  238-239  ( 1960) . 

See  also.  People  v.  Western  Airlines.  Ine., 
42  Cal.  3d  621,  636  (1964)  (holding  that  an 
airlines  is  within  the  definition  of  "railroad 
or  other  transportation  company"  as  used  in 
Article  XII  of  the  California  Constitution  of 
1879). 

Article  XXVI  was  wisely  drafted  in  gen- 
eral terms  to  meet  future  needs  as  they  might 
develop,  limiting  the  use  of  fuel  and  regis- 
tration taxes  only  to  broad  "highway  pur- 
poses." The  dictionary  definition  of  "high- 
way" has  not  grown  more  restrictive  in  the 
36  years  since  Article  XXVI  was  enacted. 
Webster's  Third  International  Dictionary 
Unabridged  defines  it  thus: 

"HighUMy  la:  a  road  or  way  on  land  or 
water  that  is  open  to  public  use  as  a  matter 
of  right,  whether  or  not  a,  thoroughfare  .  .  ■ 
compare  private  way  b:  ruch  a  road  or  way 
established  and  maintained  (as  by  a  State) 
m  accordance  with  law."  Webster's  Third  In- 
ternational Dictionary  Unabridged  1060 
(1966). 

But  the  transportation  needs  of  California 
have  changed  since  1938.  Freeway  congestion 
is  now  known  to  be  a  vicious  circle,  which 
construction  of  new  freeways  will  not  break. 
Federal  air  poUutlon  law  requires  that  we 
adopt  new  modes  of  transportation.  See 
Section  n  of  this  Memorandum  supra  at  S. 

Publicly  owned  and  financed  mass  rapid 
transit  factllUes  now  present  a  necessary  and 
viable  alternative— an  alternative  which  the 
City  of  Riverside  and  the  Mayor  of  Um 
Angeles  are  eager  to  implement  as  quickly 
as  funds  can  be  made  available.  In  light  of 
the  progressive  rule  of  eonstltutlooal  inter- 
preutlon  appUed  In  Holloway  v.  PweeU, 
rupra,  this  Court  should  clear  away  a  nu^Jor 
stumbling  block  by  lesmi  ming  the  substan- 
tial  Une  of   cases   beginning   with  City  of 
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long  Beach  v.  Payne,  and  holding  that.  In 
1B78,  highway  Is  also  mass  rapid  transit. 
C.  Summary  and  eoncluMon 

The  legislature  has  refused  to  exercise  its 
discretion,  as  mandated  by  Article  XXVI,  {  3, 
to  consider  appropriating  any  of  the  11.4  bil- 
lion annual  revenue  from  gas  tax  and  motor 
vehicle  license  fee  funds  to  mass  rapid  tran- 
sit or  other  alternative  transportation  sys- 
tems. It  bases  this  refusal  on  the  erroneous 
view  that  the  language  of  Article  XXVI,  re- 
stricting the  use  of  such  funds  to  "highway 
purposes,"  precludes  using  any  moneys  gov- 
erned by  Article  XXVI  for  rapid  transit. 

The  Legislature's  interpretation  of  Article 
XXVI  is  invalid  because  the  word  "highway" 
was  defined  at  the  time  of  Article  XXVI's 
adoption  as  including  "all  kinds  of  public 
ways,"  including  railroads.  City  of  Long 
Beach  v.  Payne,  3  Cal.  2d  184,  186  (1935). 
That  definition  of  highway  was  not  changed 
by  Article  XXVI,  which  sought  only  to  pre- 
vent diversion  of  motor  vehicle  funds  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  provided  by  law  at 
the  time  of  Its  adoption  in  1038.  The  law  in 
1938,  as  interpreted  by  this  Court,  permitted 
the  use  of  highway  funds  in  connection  with 
all  kinds  of  public  ways. 

The  purpoee  of  Article  XXVI  was  to  pie- 
vent  raids  on  the  motor  vehicle  funds  for 
general  budgetary  purposes.  Petitioners  do 
not  challenge  that  purpose,  nor  do  they 
seek  to  compel  the  Leglslatvire  to  allocate 
the  funds  subject  to  Article  XXVI  to  any 
particular  project.  They  seek  only  to  estab- 
lish their  right  to  have  such  funds  used  for 
all  lawful  purposes  under  Article  XXVI.  This 
Court  should  order  the  Legislature  to  exer- 
dae  Its  discretion  to  consider  mass  rapid 
transit  and  other  alternative  transporta- 
tion systems  as  proper  J^IHeh way  pvirposes" 
within  the  meaning  of/rtiole  XXVI. 

IV.  THS  CALirOKNIA  \HI0HWAT  COMMISSION 
HAS  A  DtTTT  TO  CONSIDER  ADOPTING  KAPm 
TXAirSIT  AND  ALTERNATIVX  TKANSPOSTATION 
8TSTXMS  AS   BTATX    HZGHWATS 

A.  Introduction:  The  Statutory  Framework 
Pursuant  to  {  2106  of  the  Streets  and  High- 
ways Code,  a  fixed  sxim  per  gallon  tax  col- 
lected under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  License 
Tax  Law  Is  apportioned  among  counties  and 
cities  These  apportionments  must  be  spent 
exclusively  for  acquisition  of  rlghU  of  way 
fOT  and  construction  of  routes  on  the  "select 
system  of  county  roads  and  city  streets"  es- 
tablished under  Section  186.3.  Str.  St.  H.  Code, 
except  that  the  funds  nuiy  be  spent  for  the 
same  purpose  upon  a  State  highway.  Con- 
ceding that  a  rapid  transit  system  may  not 
be  a  county  road  or  a  city  street,  under  the 
deflniuons  established  by  City  of  Long  Beach 

V.  Payne,  supra,  a  city  or  county  may  spend 
gas  tax  money  upon  such  a  system  only  If 
it  Is  a  "state  highway."  As  demonstrated  in 
Section  III  of  this  Memorandum,  supra,  a 
mass  transit  system  is  a  highway.  To  be 
labelled  a  state  highway,  it  must  be  selected, 
•dopted  and  its  route  looation  approved  by 
the  California  Highway  Conunlsslon  (here- 
inafter "the  Commission").  Str.  &  H.  Code 

I  75. 

The  Commission  refuses  to  consider  a  mass 
r^jld  transit  system  as  a  state  highway.  It 
•pparently  bases  its  refusal  upon  its  inter- 
prstatlon  of  "highway"  as  used  in  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Streete  and  Highways  Code  Im- 
ptemsnting  Article  XXVI  and  In  Article 
XXVl  Itself.  The  Commission's  InterpreU- 
tlon  Is  erroneous  in  both  cases. 
B.  The  Streets  and  Highways  Code  Incorpo- 
rates the  Payne  Definition  of  Highway 
1.  The  word  "highway"  In  the  1935  Streets 
•ao  Hlghwaya  Code  was  carried  over  from 
the  1938  Vehicle  Act. 

-^  *W5,  the  Legislature  enacted  the  first 
Btteets  and  Highways  Code,  "thereby  con- 
•oudatlng  and  revlsbig  the  law  relating  to 
puwio  ways  and  all  appurtenances  thereto." 
ttiau.  1986.  0.  39,  p.  248.  The  codification 
*••  approved  cm  March  27.  1986 — one  month 


before  the  decision  In  City  of  Long  Beach  v. 
Payne  oame  down — and  was  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1936.  West's  Ann.  Str.  &  H.  Code 
p.  1.  The  limitation  on  expenditures  by  cities 
and  counties  of  gas  tax  funds  was  carried 
over  from  the  old  Motor  Vehicle  Act,  which 
was  adoptsd  In  192S.  Under  Section  169  of  the 
Vehicle  Act.  automobile  registration  fees  were 
deposited  in  a  Motor  Vehicle  Fund.  One  half 
of  the  receipts  were  to  be  paid  to  counties 
to  be  spent  exclusively  in  "the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  rockds.  bridges. 
and  culverts  in  said  coimtles,"  Stats.  1938. 
c.  266.  I  169.  Section  169  was  amended  in 
1933  to  broaden  the  scope  of  possible  ex- 
penditures by  counties  to  Include  "the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  improvement  or  re- 
pair of  streets,  roads,  highways,  bridges  or 
culverts  there."  Stats.  1933.  c.  1031.  {  169(c). 
(Emphasis  added.)  It  was  this  statute  that 
the  Court  interpreted  in  1935  in  the  Payne 
case,  supra. 

A  different  statute,  also  first  adopted  in 
1933,  imposed  a  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels, 
the  proceeds  of  which  went  into  a  separate 
"Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund."  Half  the  receipts 
of  that  fund  were  allocated  to  coxintles  to  be 
spent  "exclusively  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  and  culverts  in 
each  such  county."  Stats.  1923,  c.  267  H  1.  13. 
This  limiting  language  was  not  changed  un- 
til adoption  of  the  first  Streets  and  Highways 
Code  in  1935. 

The  Streets  and  Highways  Code  merged 
the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  statutes 
relating  to  use  of  the  tax  funds  by  counties. 
The  new  law  provided  that : 

"All  amounts  paid  to  each  county,  out  of 
money  derived  from  motor  vehicle  fuel  li- 
cense taxes  and  vehicle  registration  license 
fees  Imposed  by  the  State,  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  'special  road  improvement  fund'  which 
each  board  of  supervisors  shall  establish  for 
that  purpose.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  article,  such  money  shall  be  spent  ex- 
clusively in  the  construction,  maintenance 
or  Improvement  of  county  highways,  bridges, 
or  culverts  in  that  county."  Stats.  1936.  c.  29. 
f  1622.  (Emphasis  added.) 
"nius,  the  term  "highway"  was  added  to  the 
permissible  uses  of  gas  tax  funds  without 
further  definition  in  1935.  The  history  of  the 
section  demonstrates  that  highway  was  In- 
tended to  have  precisely  the  same  meaning 
that  it  had  In  Section  159  of  the  Vehicle 
Act — that  is,  the  broad  meaning  established 
by  City  of  Long  Beach  v.  Payne,  supra. 

2.  The  definition  of  "highway"  has  re- 
mained the  same  through  succeeding  amend- 
ments to  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code. 

The  Collier-Burns  Act  of  1947  has  been  the 
only  major  legislative  revision  in  the  high- 
way program  since  1935.  That  act  Increased 
gasoline    and   diesel    taxes    and    registration 
fees,  divided  the  State  Highway  Construc- 
tion Fimd  Into  two  shares,  allocating  46% 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  56% 
to  the  South,  and  increased  the  apportion- 
ment of  revenues  to  the  cities  and  counties. 
State.  1947,  1st  Ex.  Sess.,  c.  11.  The  Legis- 
lature declared  that  this  act  was  enacted 
"In  furtherance  of  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
Article  XXVI  of  the  Constitution."  Id  at  43. 
Obviously,  if  the  Legislature  was  dlssatUfled 
with  the  interpretation  of  "highway"  in  Arti- 
cle XXVI  which  was  established  in  City  of 
Long  Beach  v.  Payne.  3  Cal.  2d  184,  in  1936, 
and  reiterated  in  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  v.  Boyd,  17  Cal.  2d  606,  in  1941,   it 
would  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  enact  a 
narrower  definition.  It  did  not  do  so.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  the  term  highway  as 
used  In  {  76  and  {  186.3  Str.  &  H.  Code,  U 
Intended  to  be  used  in  precisely  the  same 
broad  sense  In  which  it  is  used  m  Article 
XXVI.  Thus,  there  is  no  obstacle,  legislative 
or  constitutional,  to  the  Commission  exer- 
cising  its  discretion   to  consider   selecting, 
adopting  and  determining  the  location  for 
mass  rapid  transit  systems,  to  allocate  funds 
governed    by   Article   XXVl    for   auch   pur- 


poses, and  to  permit  cities  and  counties  to 
spend  their  allocations  of  Article  XXVX  on 
such  systems  mice  they  are  adopted  as  state 
highways. 

C.  The  Commission  is  Violating  the  Com- 
mand of  Streets  and  Highways  Code  i  76.7  In 
Failing  to  Consider  Ad^ting  Rapid  Transit 
Systems  as  State  Highways. 

When  the  Commission  exercises  Ito  dis- 
cretion to  adopt  a  state  highway  route,  It  is 
required  to  Issue  a  report  containing  "the 
basis  for  its  decision,  including  the  consid- 
eration given  to  the  following  factors: 

(a)  Driver  beneflte 

(b)  Commimlty  values 

(c)  Recreational  and  park  areas 

(d)  Historical  and  aesthetic  values 

(e)  Property  values.  Including  impact  on 
local  tax  rolls 

(f)  SUte  and  local  pubUc  faculties 

(g)  City  street  and  country  road  traffic 
(h)  Total   projected  regional  transporta- 
tion requirements."  Cal.  Str.  &  H.  Code  {  76.7. 

The  Commission  is  violating  the  statutory 
mandate  to  consider  all  the  factors  listed 
above  in  determining  what  are  "highways," 
since,  under  the  Payne  definition,  rapid  tran- 
sit lines  are  highways. 

In  order  to  give  full  and  unfettered  con- 
sideration to  item  (b),  "Community  values," 
and  Item  (h),  "Total  projected  regional 
transportation  requirements."  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  able  to  consider  adopting  rapid 
transit  Instead  of  or  in  addition  to  roads  for 
motor  vehicles.  Failure  to  exercise  Ito  dlsore- 
,  tlon  to  consider  rapid  transit  as  state  "high- 
ways" Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  statuUny 
requirement  to  consider  community  values, 
e.g..  the  conomunity's  Interest  in  a  reduction 
in  air  pollution,  and  total  transportation 
needs. 

D.  Summary  and  concluMon 

Cities  and  counties  must  spend  their  share 
of  the  gas  tax  revenues  on  "state  highways" 
if  they  choose  not  to  spend  all  or  part  of 
their  allocation  for  city  streets  and  county 
roads.  The  Commission  has  refused  to  con- 
sider adopting  rapid  transit  systems  as  state 
highways,  basing  Its  refusal  on  Article  XXVI 
of  the  Constitution  and  Implementing  legis- 
lation. This  refusal  not  only  is  without  legal 
basis,  since  the  term  highway  encompasses 
rapid  transit  systems  tmder  previous  deci- 
sions of  this  Court;  It  also  violates  the  ex- 
press statutory  command  of  Streets  and 
Highways  Code  575.7  that  the  Commission 
consider  community  values  and  total  pro- 
jected regional  transportation  requiremente 
In  determining  what  shall  be  state  highways. 

v.  THE  ATTOBNET  GENZKAL'S  OPINION  ON  WHICH 
RESPONDENTS  PiniPORT  TO  RELT  FOR  THES 
REFUSAL  TO  CONSIDER  MASS  RAPID  TRANSIT  AS 
A  HIOHWAT  PURPOSE  IGNORES  APPLICABIX 
CASE  LAW,  BUT  ITS  LOGIC  SUPPORTS  PETI- 
nONEXS 

A.  The  Attorney  Generals  Opinion  Has  No 
Bctsis  in  California  Law. 

In  an  Opinion  issued  June  6,  1973,  Ops. 
Cal.  Atty.  Oen.  No.  CV  72/357  attached  here- 
to as  Exhibit  "4,"  Attorney  General  Evelle  J. 
Younger  concludes  that  Article  XXVI  bars 
the  appropriation  of  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes 
for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  a 
rapid  transit  system.  This  Opinion  does  not 
cite  cr  consider  the  application  of  the  three 
principal  California  cases  dealing  with  the 
proper  definition  of  highway  discussed  above: 
Wattson  V.  Eldridge,  207  Cal.  314;  Long  Beach 
V.  Payne.  3  Cal.2d  184;  and  San  Francisco  v. 
Boyd.  17  Cal.2d  606.  The  sole  case  dted  for 
the  proposition  that  "highway  purposes"  ex- 
cludes rapid  transit  lines  is  a  Massachusetts 
decision.  In  re  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  85 
N.£.2d  761  (1949).  The  opinion  relies  pri- 
marily on  prior  Attorney  General's  opinions, 
see  47  Ops.  Cal.  Atty.  Gen.  145  (1966);  47 
dps.  Cal.  Atty.  Oen.  38  (1966);  27  Ops.  Cal. 
Atty.  Gen.  15  (1966) ,  none  of  which  acknowl- 
edges the  existence  of  applicable  California 
case  law. 
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That  the  Maaaachusetts  deflnltl<Hi  of  a 
highway  is  not  dispositive  of  the  Intention 
of  California  statutes  waa  clearly  established 
In  the  Payne  case,  supra,  at  190,  In  which 
the  Court  observes: 

"Coxinsel  for  respondent  have  cited  de- 
cisions from  other  Jurisdictions  holding  that 
In  certain  Instances  the  term  'highway*  does 
not  Include  a  canal,  but  these  authorities  are 
out  ot  line  with  the  general  trend  of  de- 
cisions upon  the  subject,  and  are  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  decision  of  this  court  in 
Wattson  V.  Eldridge,  supra.  We  are  therefore 
of  the  opinion  that  the  term  'highway"  as 
generally  used  and  understood  Is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  canals  aa  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  highway  system." 

The  Attorney  General  asserts,  at  p.  4,  that 
a  "long-standing  legislative  Interpretation  of 
article  XXVI  supports  a  restrictive  definition 
of  highway  purpose."  As  petitioners  have 
demonstrated  in  the  foregoing  sections,  the 
Legislature  has  never  explicitly  adopted  such 
an  Interpretation,  and  its  current  view  is 
based  on  an  invalid  construction  of  the  word 
"highway." 

B.  Ttie  Attorney  General's  Conclusion  that 
Bicycle  Lanes  or  Trails  May  Serve  a  "High- 
way Purpose"  is  Equally  Applicable  to  Mass 
Rapid.  Transit  Systems. 

De«plte  the  groundless  assertion  that 
"highways"  are  only  for  motor  vehicles,  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  concludes  that 
"pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  bicycle  lanea  or 
trails"  may  be  funded  by  motor  vehicle  fuel 
tax  revenues.  The  Attorney  General  reasons 
aa  follows: 

"(IJt  is  apparent,  for  Instance,  that  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  pedestrian 
facilities,  such  as-  sidewalks  and  pedestrian 
overcrosslngs  and  undercrosslngs,  which  serve 
to  separate  pedestrian  traffic  from  motor 
vehicle  traffic  on  the  highway,  serve  a  'high- 
way purpose'  Ln  that  pedestrians  who  might 
use  the  streets  and  highways  for  transporta- 
tion are  removed  from  the  highway  thereby 
increasing  the  traffic  capacity  and  safety  of 
such  street  or  highway."  Id.  at  4-6. 

Petitioners  agree.  Under  this  reasoning, 
even  if  this  Court  were  to  adopt  the  constrict- 
ed definition  that  a  "highway"  is  only  a 
"road,"  as  proposed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
It  should  hold  that  a  mass  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem is  a  valid  furtherance  of  such  "road" 
purposes.  Mass  rapid  transit  facilities  relieve 
traffic  congestion  and  improve  safety  by 
reducing  the  use  of  motor  vehicles.  See  In- 
stitute of  Public  Administration.  Evaluat- 
ing Transportation  Controls  to  Reduce  Motor 
Vehicle  Emissions  in  Major  Metropolitan 
Areas,  App.  E  1-20  (November  1972).  As 
shown  in  Section  II  of  this  Memorandum. 
supra,  at  6-7.  constructing  mass  rapid  tran- 
sit as  an  alternative  to  roads  in  appropriate 
cases  can  also  forestall  the  creation  of  new 
freeways,  thereby  mitigating  the  pressure  to 
contmlt  future  revenues  to  additional  auto- 
mobile routes.  Thus,  even  under  the  At- 
torney General's  definition,  rapid  transit 
serves  a  "highway  purpose"  and  moneys  gov- 
erned by  Article  XXVI  may  therefore  be  al- 
located for  rapid  transit  in  apprc^rlate  cases. 

VI.  TKE  warr  or  manoatk  is  thx  APPaopaiA'R 

UMEDT  TO  COMPEL  KKSPOKDENTS  TO  CONSmXX 
BKQTTESTS  rOR  MOKXTS  OOVXaNXD  BT  AXTTCXK 
XXVI  TO  BX  USED  FOX  DKVKLOFMXMT  Of  ICASX 
SAPID  TKANSIT  AND  OTHXB  rUBUC  WATS  OPXN 
TO  PtTBLIC  USX 

As  this  section  will  show,  petltlonera  pro- 
perly seelc  a  writ  of  mandate  to  compel 
respondents  to  perform  a  public  duty  In- 
volving the  public  welfare  of  virtually  every 
citizen  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  California  Code  of  ClvU  ProcedTire, 
section  1085,  provides  that  the  writ  of  man- 
date may  be  used  "...  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  which  the  law  ^MClally 
enjoins  as  a  duty  resulting  from  an  oOoe, 
trust,  or  station.  .  .  ."  Section  1086  requires 
that  the  writ  ".  .  .  miist  be  Issued  In  all 
cases  where  there  Is  not  a  plain,  speedy,  and 


adequate  remedy  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  law.  It  must  be  issued  on  the  verified 
petition  of  the  party  beneficially  Interested." 
These  statutory  elements  have  been  In- 
terpreted as  requiring  that  the  petltlonera 
show  a  clear,  present  (and  usually  ministe- 
rial) duty  on  the  part  of  respondent  coupled 
with  a  clear,  present  and  beneficial  right 
in  the  petitioner.  Additionally,  the  petitioner 
often  must  show  that  he  has  made  a  demand 
that  the  duty  owed  be  performed.  However, 
this  Court  has  held  that  when  the  duty  In- 
voked in  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandate  af- 
fects the  public  welfare,  some  of  these  re- 
quirements are  relaxed.  Hollman  v.  Warren,  33 
Cal.  2d  351  (1948);  BaOard  v.  AnOeraon,  4 
Cal.  3d  873  (1971).  For  Instance,  when  a 
petitioner  can  show  that  he  seeks  to  com- 
pel the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  he 
need  not  allege  that  he  himself  is  personally 
and  beneficially  interested.  Hollman  v.  War- 
ren, supra;  Fuller  v.  San  Bernardino  Valley 
Mun.  Wat.  Dist.,  243  Cal.  App.  3d  52  (1966) 
[citing  cases) ;  see  also  Jensen  v.  McCullough. 
94  Cal.  App.  382   (1928). 

A.  Respondents  Have  a  Clear,  Present  Duty 
to  Consider  Requests  for  Moneys  Governed  by 
Article  XXVI  to  be  Used  to  Develop  Any 
Public  Way  to  Open  to  Public  Use  Including 
Mass  Rapid  Tamsit  and  Other  Alternative 
Transportation  Systems. 

The  language  and  purpose  of  Article  XXVI 
do  not  limit  or  restrict  the  use  of  gas  taxes 
and  vehicle  registration  fees  for  the  con- 
struction. Improvement  or  maintenance  of 
legitimate  public  transportation  systems.  As 
shown  above,  past  decisions  of  this  Court 
establish  that  the  "highway  purposes"  In- 
cluded within  Article  XXVI  contemplate  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  creation  of  varied  trans- 
portation sjrstem.  including  mass  rapid 
transit.  A  proper  interpretation  of  "highway 
pxirpoaes"  establishes  a  clear  and  present 
duty  in  respondents  to  consider  requests  for 
funds  governed  by  Article  XXVI  to  be  used 
In  the  creation  of  a  variety  of  transporta- 
tion systems  not  limited  to  streets,  roads,  or 
freeways,  capable  of  carrying  care,  trucks  and 
buses  and  to  appropriate  those  funds  for 
such  purposes  in  proper  cases. 

In  seeking  to  compel  respondents  to  con- 
sider requests  for  funds  to  be  used  on  all 
legitimate  public  transportation  systems,  pe- 
tloners  do  not  seek  to  have  this  Court  con- 
trol the  manner  In  which  respondents  exer- 
cise their  discretionary  power,  but  only  to 
require  that  they  exercise  it.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  writ  of  mandate  may  be  used 
to  compel  the  exercise  of  discretionary  power 
when  there  has  been  a  complete  absence  of 
the  use  of  such  power.  Thurmond  v.  Su- 
perior Court.  66  Cal.  2d  836  (1967);  Erlich  v. 
Superior  Court.  63  Cal.  2d  651  (1965);  Holl- 
man V.  Warren,  supra;  Memorial  Hospital  of 
Southern  Cal.  v.  State  Health  Planning 
Council,  28  Cal.  App.  3d  167  (1972);  Betan- 
court  V.  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  16 
Cal.  App.  3d  408  (1971). 

The  use  of  the  writ  of  this  purpose  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  when,  as  In  the  present 
case,  the  public  agency  charged  with  a  re- 
fusal to  perform  a  duty  has  based  Its  refusal 
on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  law. 

"The  availability  of  mandate  is  not  limited 
to  these  situations  when  there  has  been  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  but  also  extends  to  cases 
where  a  trial  court  refuses  to  exercise  Its 
discretion  because  of  a  mistaken  belief  that 
the  court  had  no  discretion  In  the  premises. 
..."  Erlich  V.  Superior  Court,  supra,  at  656. 
The  general  principle  established  by  these 
cases  that  the  writ  of  mandate  can  be  used 
to  compel  the  exercise  of  vested  discretionary 
power,  has  been  applied  against  administra- 
tive officers  as  well  as  Judicial  ones.  Hollman 
V.  Warren,  supra,  Betancourt  v.  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  supra;  Memorial  Hos- 
pital of  So.  Cal.  V.  State  Health  Planning 
Agency,  supra.  Agenctoa  and  Individuals  In 
these  cases  had  refused  to  exercise  Judgment 
with  respect  to  a  given  subject,  In  the  belief 


that  they  were  not  empowered  to  act  at  all. 
The  writ  of  mandate  operated  in  these  situ- 
ations to  clarify  a  rule  or  law  affecting  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  power  and  to  com- 
pel the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Hollman  v.  Warren,  supra,  is  a  case  directly 
analogous  to  the  Instant  case.  In  that  case, 
Governor  Warren  had  failed  to  exercise  his 
discretion  to  i^polnt  notaries  public  In  San 
Francisco  because  be  was  undier  the  erron- 
eous Impression  that  the  law  allowed  him  no 
such  discretion.  ThU  Court  Issued  a  per- 
emptory writ  of  mandate  to  compel  Governor 
Warren  to  exercise  his  discretion  to  appoint 
the  notaries,  stating  that: 

"While  ordlnartly,  mandamus  may  not  be 
available  to  compel  the  exercise  by  a  court 
or  officer  of  the  discretion  poMsaaed  by  them 
in  a  particular  manner,  or  to  re«M^  a  par- 
ticular result,  it  does  lie  to  command  tbs 
exercise  of  discration — to  compel  some  action 
on  the  subject  Involved.  (Citations  omitted.) 
32  Cal.  2d  at  356. 

In  the  Instant  case,  respondenta  have  re- 
fused and  will  continue  to  refuse  to  exerdas 
their  dlacretlcxi  to  consider  requests  for 
moneys  governed  by  Article  ZZVI  unleai  or- 
dered by  this  Court  to  exerclae  that  dlactt- 
tlon.  As  In  Hollman  v.  Warren,  respondents' 
refxisal  rests  on  a  mlslnterpratatlon  of  tbs 
law,  and  therefore  a  writ  of  mandate  Is  the 
^proprlate  remedy  to  compel  re^>ondenta 
to  exercise  their  discretion. 

When  an  agency's  action  or  refusal  to  act 
rests  on  an  Interpretation  of  law,  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  mandate  is  an  appropriate  means 
to  seek  review  of  that  determination.  Rich  v. 
State  Board  of  Optometry,  236  Cal  App  .2d  801 
(1968).  In  that  case,  petitioners  sought  to 
compel  the  State  Board  of  OpUxnetry  to  al- 
low them  to  relocate  bnnch  offices  of  their 
businesses.  The  Issuance  of  the  writ  neces- 
sarily Involved  a  determination  of  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  California  Buslneai 
and  Professions  Code  f  3077.  In  granting  tb« 
writ,  and  thus  deciding  the  correct  intetprt- 
tation  of  i  3077,  the  court  said, 

"The  construction  of  a  statute  and  Its  ap- 
plicability to  a  given  situation  are  matteit 
of  law.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  where  an  adminis- 
trative agency's  determination  Involves  the 
construction  of  a  statute.  Its  Interpretation 
Is  a  question  of  law  which  is  reviewable  by 
the  courts.  .  .  ."  235  Cal.App.2d  591,  604. 

As  In  Rich,  petitioners  in  the  instant  can 
seek  a  review  of  respondents'  InterpretatkM 
of  a  law  (in  this  case  constitutional)  and  s 
writ  of  mandate  oompelUng  compliance  with 
that  Uw. 

This  Covut  hss  Issued  Its  original  writ  of 
mandate  to  correct  erroneoxis  administrative 
Interpretation  of  Important  laws  in  cases  like 
the  preeent  one.  In  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  v.  Johnson,  3  Cal.  3d  937 
(1971),  this  Co\irt  was  "called  upon  to  de- 
termine the  Interpretation  and  constitution- 
ality of  Education  Code  Section  1009.8.  .  .  ." 
3  Cal.  3d  at  943.  Read  one  way,  the  sUtuts 
could  be  "construed  so  as  to  prohibit  nco- 
consensual  busing  In  order  to  achieve  racial 
Integration."  3  Cal.  3d  at  943.  The  Court  re- 
jected such  an  Interpretation  and  Issued  s 
peremptory  writ  of  mandate  compelling  s 
computer  study  of  present  and  future  school 
assignments  in  San  Francisco.  3  Cal.  2d  at  960. 
The  Court  pointed  out  that  It  was  not  by  Its 
order  requiring  biislng  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing Integration,  but  rather  was  oompellin( 
the  school  authorities  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretion to  consider  school  assignments  which 
would  depend  on  busing  as  a  means  of 
achieving  integration.  Tbs  sebool  authorltlas' 
refusal  to  study  such  school  assignments  wai 
purportedly  based  on  thslr  bellsf  that  tbs 
statute  did  not  permit  them  to  consider 
busing. 

As  in  San  Franeitco  Unified  School  Distriet 
V.  Johnaon,  petitioners  In  the  Instsnt  caas 
aeek  to  have  the  Court  Interpret  a  Uw  ydte 
compel  rsspoodsnts  to  exsrdas  ths  diaera- 
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ttonary  power  which  the  law  confers  upon 
tbam.  Just  as  the  Court  was  not  required  to 
order  busing  to  achieve  school  desegregation 
in  tbs  Ban  Vranclsoo  case,  ao  In  the  present 
oM*.  petltknars  do  not  request  the  Court 
to  ooo^Ml  reapondenta  to  allocate  funds  gov- 
wnsd  by  Article  XZVI  for  mass  transit  In 
any  specific  oaae.  But,  aa  In  /ohnson  thla 
Ooort  hsld  that  to  read  Education  Code  Ssc- 
tkm  1009  J  aa  prohibiting  busing  as  a  means 
of  achieving  Integration  was  Incorrect,  ao, 
patltlooera  submit.  In  this  case  the  Court 
dtould  conclude  that  to  read  Article  XXVI 
as  prohibiting  use  of  funds  governed  tbets- 
by  for  anything  but  roads  for  motor  vehicles 
la  olaarly  erroneous.  As  in  Johnson,  the  writ 
of  mandate  la  the  appropriate  remedy  to  com- 
pel respondents  to  exerclae  the  dlacretloti 
granted  them  by  law. 

Earlier,  In  County  of  Sacramento  v.  Hick- 
mam,  66  Oal.  ad  »tl  (1947),  this  Court  laaued 
a  praen^tory  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  a 
county  aaaeasor  to  assess  property  at  between 
aO%  and  36%  of  its  face  value  rather  than 
at  Its  "full  cash  value"  as  stated  in  Article 
XI,  Section  13  of  the  California  Consti- 
tution. The  assessor  had  Interpreted  that 
section  of  the  Constitution  as  aUowlac  h«r 
no  discretion  to  assess  the  property  at  any- 
thing other  than  full  cash  value.  Thls'Court 
disagreed,  pointing  out  that  the  statutory 
meaning  and  interpretation  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  Article  XI,  Section 
13  allowed  asaeaament  at  fractional  value. 
The  Court  held  that  Article  XI.  Section  13 
does  not  preclude  assessment  at  a  fraction 
of  full  cash  value  and  Issued  a  writ  of  man- 
date to  compel  the  county  assessor  to  assess 
property  at  between  30%  and  26%  of  face 
value. 

As  In  the  eases  above,  the  course  of  ac- 
tion challenged  herein  la  based  upon  an  in- 
correct interpretation  of  law.  Respondents 
have  refused  and  continue  to  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  use  of  Article  XXVI  ftmds  for  the 
development  of  mass  rapid  transit  and  alter- 
native transportation  systems.  Their  refusal 
is  based  upon  the  erroneous  view  that  they 
lack  discretion  to  consider  use  of  gas  taxes 
and  vehicle  registration  fees  for  maas  rapid 
transit  \mder  Article  XXVI. 

In  requesting  the  Court  to  Issue  the  writ 
of  mandate  in  this  case,  petltlonera  seek  to 
oocnpel  respondents  to  perform  their  clear 
and  present  duty  to  exercise  authority  and 
discretion  vested  In  them  which  they  now 
refuse  to  exerdse.  As  In  San  Frandaoo  Unt- 
fled  School  District  v.  Johruon,  supra.  It  Is 
approprtate  that  this  Court  laaue  Its  writ  of 
mandate  to  compel  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion here. 

B.  Petitioners  by  This  Action  Seek  to  Pro- 
cure Performance  of  a  Public  Duty  in  Which 
They  Have  a  Beneficial  Interest. 

It  is  well  esUbllshed  that  when  a  peUtloner 
attempts  to  vindicate  a  public  right  and  thus 
to  compel  performance  of  a  public  duty,  no 
fl)eclal  beneficial  Interest  other  than  his  In- 
terest as  a  citizen  need  be  shown. 

"Where  the  question  is  one  of  public  right 
and  the  object  of  mandamus  Is  to  procure 
the  enforcement  of  any  public  duty,  the 
relator  need  not  show  that  he  has  any 
legal  or  q>eclal  Interest  In  the  result,  since 
it  is  sufficient  that  he  Is  Interested  as  a  citi- 
zen in  having  the  laws  executed  and  the  duty 
in  question  enforced."  Diaz  v.  Quitoriano, 
y„Csl  App-  2d  807.  811  (1969);  See  also, 
ruUer  v.  San  Bernardino  County  Municipal 
Water  District,  243  Cal.  App.  3d  62,  67  (1966) . 

In  Hollman  v.  Warren,  supra,  this  Court 
suted  that  petitioner  had  sufficient  interest 
In  the  Issuance  of  a  writ  of  mandate  com- 
pelling Governor  Warren  to  exerclae  his  dls- 
oretton  to  appoint  notaries  in  San  Fran- 
daoo not  only  as  an  applloant  for  tlie  posl- 
»on  or  notary,  but  also  as  a  resident  and  tax- 
Wwof  San  Franclsoo  "interested  In  having 
a  aooelsiiA  anmbsr  of  notartss  OMnmlssknMd 
•o  act  therein."  83  Oal.  Sd  at  S57. 


In  Brown  v.  Superior  Court,  5  OalAl  S09 
(1971).  ths  OaUfomU  Sscrstary  of  Btots 
sought  mandamus  In  this  Court  dlzsctlng 
tbs  Supsrtor  Court  to  vacate  lU  order  dis- 
missing ths  Secretary's  action  for  elvU  psn- 
alUes  agalnat  parUea  for  their  alleged  (aUiira 
to  ooa^>ly  with  campaign  laws,  nils  Court, 
In  Issuing  the  writ  of  mandate,  pomted  out 
that  It  was  partknilarly  ^>proprlate  that  the 
Sscratary  of  State  aeek  mandamus  because 
of  his  overaU  reeponslbUlty  to  enforce  the 
election  lawa. 

In  the  instant  case,  petltlonen  eeek  to 
prociire  perftarmanoe  of  a  public  duty  which 
affects  the  pubUo  welfare  of  virtually  every 
citizen  of  the  SUte  of  Oallfomla.  As  shown 
above,  the  lack  of  maaa  rapid  transit  and 
other  forms  of  public  transportation  Is  a 
direct  cause  of  problema  of  air  pollution  and 
traffic  congestion  In  Callfomla'a  urban  and 
suburban  areas.  Ths  sxlstsnos  ot  funds  for 
the  creation  of  a  balanced  tranq>ortatlon 
ayatem  will  determlns  to  a  gnat  extent  the 
abUlty  of  petitioner  Olty  of  Blverslds  and 
other  cities  like  ths  Olty  of  Los  Awgai^  to 
comply  with  the  requlrsmsnts  of  the  Olsan 
Air  Act  of  1970.  Re^Kmdsnts'  refusal  to 
make  funds  available  for  balanced  trans- 
portation aystsms  vitally  affecta  every  Oall- 
fcHTUa  clty'a  abUlty  to  deal  effecUvely  with 
its  social,  environmental  and  economic 
problems.  Further,  tranq>ortatlon  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  whether  this  state  will 
be  capable  of  meeting  the  Increasingly  ur- 
gent need  to  conserve  energy  and  natural 
resources.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  petl- 
tlonera In  this  case  seek  to  procure  per- 
formance of  a  public  duty  of  the  gi«ateat 
importance  and  algnlflcancs  for  all  Call- 
fomlans. 

Petltlonera  are  eapeclally  ^>proprlately 
situated  to  seek  mandamus  compelling  per- 
formance of  respondents'  public  duty  in  this 
case.  Mayor  Bradley,  as  the  highest  admin- 
istrative official  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  the  responsibility  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  residents  and  citizens  of 
the  City.  He  is  vitally  concerned  both  In 
his  official  capacity  and  as  a  citizen  with 
finding  solutions  to  the  problems  of  air  pol- 
lution, traffic  congestion,  tirban  sprawl  and 
social  dislocation.  He  has  a  duty  to  see  that 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  compiles  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Solutions 
to  these  problems  can  be  found  only  In  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  bal- 
lanced  transportation  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system  In  turn  depends  on 
the  availability  of  vast  sums  of  money  for 
mass  rapid  transit  and  other  alternative 
public  transportation.  Just  as  It  was  im- 
propriate for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek 
mandamus  in  Brown  v.  Suprerior  Court, 
supra,  so  Mayor  Bradley  is  partlciUarly  well 
suited  to  seek  performance  of  respondents' 
public  duty  In  the   Instant  case. 

Councilman  Edelman  Is  likewise  quali- 
fied both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  public  offi- 
cial of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  seek  per- 
formance of  respondents'  public  duty  in 
this  case.  As  a  dty  official.  Councilman  Edel- 
man has  been  vitally  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem including  mass  transit.  He  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  use  of  moneys  gov- 
erned by  Article  XXVI  for  the  development 
of  such  a  balanced  transportation  ayatem 
since  1966.  As  a  resident  of  West  Los  Angeles 
who  commutes  approximately  10  miles  each 
way  to  work  In  downtown  Los  Angeles,  he 
wo\ild  benefit  directly  from  the  Issuance  of 
a  writ  of  mandate  In  this  case  by  using  the 
mass  rapid  transit  system  constructed  and 
maintained  from  funds  governed  by  Article 

xxvz. 

The  City  of  Rtvenlde  Is  Itself  authorised 
to  aeek  and  obtain  fimda  governed  by  Arti- 
cle ZXVI  for  whatever  lawful  purpoeea  said 
funds  may  be  used.  The  Olty  of  Rlverdals 
Is  burdened  by  aggravated  air  poUutlon  prob- 


lems and  Is  "anxious  to  obtain  moneys  gov* 
emed  by  Article  XZVI  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  altemattve  nudes  of  trans- 
portation to  replace  the  private  automobile. 
In  order  to  fulfill  its  reqx>nBlbllltleB  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  welfare  of  its  residents 
and  citizens,  the  Olty  of  Rlverdale  Intends  to 
seek  funds  governed  by  Article  XXVI  for 
such  purposes  upon  this  Court's  Issuance  ot 
the  writ  of  mandate  prayed  for  In  this 
petition. 

In  short,  all  three  petltlonen  are  particu- 
larly well  qualified  by  reason  of  their  In- 
terests and  reeponslbllltlea  as  city  ofllclals 
and  as  private  citizens  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
City  of  Rlvenlde,  by  reason  of  Its  direct 
Interest  In  receiving  ftmds  governed  by  Arti- 
cle XXVI  for  maas  transit,  to  seek  to  ctnnpsl 
respondents  to  perform  their  public  duties 
affecting  all  the  citizens  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Rlveralde  areas  as  well  as  the  entire 
state. 

O.  This  Petition  to  Timely  Beoauae  Respond- 
ents Have  Shown  That  Any  X>enuatd  to  Per- 
form  Their  Duties  Under  ArtiOe  XXVI  Would 
be  Refused.  • 

Ordinarily,  whsn  a  petitioner  seeks  man- 
damus, he  must  assert  that  he  made  demand 
upon  the  respondent  to  perform  the  act  and 
that  the  respondent  refused  to  comply.  No 
such  demand  need  be  made,  however,  where 
petitioner  seeks  mandamus  to  compel  the 
performance  of  a  duty  affecting  the  public  at 
large  or  where  the  conduct  and  attitude  of 
the  respondent  show  that  the  demand  would 
have  been  refused  If  made.  In  Jensen  v. 
MeCuUough,  94  Cal.  i^>p.  382  (1028),  i>etl- 
tloner,  a  state  officer,  sought  mandamus  com- 
pelling respondent,  a  ooonty  treasnrer,  to 
pay  moneys  due  the  stats  by  reason  of  oom- 
mltments  by  the  County  to  ths  Sonoma  stats 
home.  In  Issuing  ths  writ  of  mandate,  tlis 
Court  stated: 

"But  there  are  two  well-recognized  excep- 
tions to  this  ganeral  rule  [that  tbera  be  a 
demand  and  a  refusal] — flnt,  that  a  demand 
is  excused  when  the  act  is  a  mere  public 
duty  affecting  the  public  at  large  and  In 
which  the  petitioner  has  no  Immediate  bene- 
fit, and.  second,  that  a  demand  is  excused 
when  the  attitude  of  the  respondent  shows 
that  It  would  have  been  refused  if  made." 
04  Cal.  App.  at  889. 

See  also,  Young  v.  Gnoss,  7  Cal.  Sd  18 
(1972)  (Original  writ  of  mandate  laaued  to 
prevent  enforcement  of  unconstitutional  resi- 
dency requirement) .  holding  that  "the  rem- 
edy may  be  sought  when  it  Is  clear  from 
the  circumstances  that  the  public  officer  does 
not  Intend  to  comply  with  bis  obligations 
when  the  time  for  performance  arrives." 
Both  exceptions  set  out  in  Jensen  v.  McCul- 
lough, supra,  are  present  In  the  Instant  case. 
First,  as  set  out  above,  petltlonen  seek  to 
procure  performance  of  a  public  duty  affect- 
ing the  public  at  large,  and  petltlonera'  bene- 
ficial Interest  in  respondents'  performance  of 
that  duty  is  a  consequence  of  petltlonera' 
responsibilities  to  the  public,  who  are  the  di- 
rect beneflclarlea. 

Further,  the  conduct  and  public  state- 
ments of  respondents  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  have  Interpreted  and  continue  to  in- 
terpret Article  XXVI  narrowly  to  prohibit 
use  of  funds  governed  thereby  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  streets,  roads  and  freeways  ds- 
signed  to  carry  motor  vehicles  and  structures 
directly  Incident  thereto.  In  the  CaUfomla 
Action  Plan  for  Transportation  Planning 
prepared  by  respondent  California  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  fuIflU  the  requlre- 
menta  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  Ot 
1970  thla  Interpretation  is  explicit: 

"The  CaUfomla  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  authorised  to  plan  for  a  balanced  and 
ooordlnated  tranqiortatlon  system  Including 
all  transportation  modes,  but  Is  not  author- 
ised to  aswiims  the  functions  of  designing  or 
building   any    mods    other    than    kOghway. 
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Tlierefon,  the  system  planning  portion  of 
tbe  Action  Plan  Is  multlmo<ua  In  concept, 
but  tbe  project  dev«lopment  pbase  is  only 
directed  towftrd  blgbway  projects."  Califor- 
nia Action  Plan  for  Transportation,  Ftruil 
Draft,  California  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Jiine  1973,  at  p.  1-4.  [The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatlcn  is  clearly  iislng  the 
word  "blgbway"  In  tbls  passage  to  mean  road 
for  automobile  travel.] 

The  reason  why  respondent  Department  of 
Transportation  "Is  not  authorized  to  assume 
the  functions  of  designing  or  building  new 
mode  other  than  highway"  \i.e.,  road  for 
automobile  travel )  is  because  It  bas  misinter- 
preted Article  XXVI  as  limiting  use  of  tbe 
fluids  governed  thereby  for  use  In  designing, 
constructing  and  maintaining  streets,  roads 
and  freeways  for  use  of  motor  vehicles. 

Further,  the  1972  Annual  Highway  Plan- 
ning Report,  Summary  Report,  published  by 
the  State  of  California  Business  and  Trans- 
portation Agency,  Department  of  Public 
Works  In  March  1973,  outlines  a  highway  pro- 
gram for  the  next  nine  years  limited  exclu- 
sively to  construction  of  highways  for  use  of 
motor  vehicles.  The  program,  which  depends 
for  part  of  Its  financial  support  on  $10.6  bil- 
lion which  Is  presumed  to  be  available  under 
Article  XXVI  during  the  next  nine  years, 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  funds 
governed  by  Article  XXVI  will  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  construction  of  highways  for  use 
of  motor  vehicles.  Thus,  the  report  states 
that  Its  basic  assumptions  regarding  state 
revenues  are: 

"a)  there  will  be  no  change  In  the  high- 
way user  [Article  XXVI]  tax  structure:  and 

b)  there  will  be  no  diversion  of  highway 
\uers  [Article  XXVI)  taxes."  Id.  at  13. 

If  there  were  ever  any  doubt  as  to  the  po- 
sition of  respondents  regarding  the  use  of 
funds  governed  by  Article  XXVI  for  mass 
rapid  transit  and  other  alternative  transpor- 
tation systems,  that  doubt  has  been  laid  to 
rest  by  a  recent  request  from  respondent 
California  State  Legislature  to  the  State  At- 
tcMmey  General  and  the  response  to  that  re- 
quest. [The  response  from  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  is  attached  hereto  as  Ex- 
hibit "4".]  The  question  which  was  presented 
to  the  Attorney  General  by  the  Honorable 
James  R.  Mills,  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
California  State  Senate,  was: 

"1.  Does  Article  XXVI  of  the  Constitution 
permit  the  appropriation  of  motor  vehicle 
fuel  taxes  for  tbe  construction  or  malnte- 
nanoe  of  a  rapid  transit  system."  Exhibit 
"4"  at  1. 

The  conclusion  as  to  that  question  is  stated 
as  follows : 

"1.  Article  XXVI  of  the  Ccmstltutlon  bars 
tbe  appropriation  of  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes 
for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  a 
rapid  transit  system."  Exhibit  "4"  at  1. 

The  Attorney  General's  analysis  unfortu- 
nately does  not  Include  any  reference  to  the 
Payne  case.  Consequently,  its  reliance  on  the 
legislative  history  surroimdlng  the  passage 
and  approval  of  Article  XXVI  Is  incomplete 
and  fatally  defective.  Ita  existence,  however, 
assures  that  any  request  by  petitioners  that 
respondent  State  Legislature  autborlsse  use  of 
funds  governed  by  Article  XXVI  would  be 
refused. 

It  Is  clear  that  respondent  State  Legisla- 
ture Is  presently  relying  on  the  above  (^Dln- 
Urn  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Its  Inter- 
pretation of  Article  XXVI.  On  July  18,  1973, 
Mary  D.  Nichols,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  pe- 
titioners herem,  talked  by  telephone  with 
Jlnuay  Wing,  deputy  legislative  counsel  in 
charge  of  transportation.  He  informed  Mlaa 
Nichols  that  his  office  bas  relied  and  con- 
tinues to  rely  on  the  above  op  m  ion  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  advising  t^ie  Legislature 
regarding  the  scope  of  Article  XXVL  (Tbe 
details  of  this  conversation  are  set  out  in  the 
affidavit  of  Miss  Nichols  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  "6".) 

Because  the  State  Legislature,  relying  on 


the  above  opmion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
has  too  narrowly  construed  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  governed  by  Article  XXVI  may 
be  used,  there  have  been  numerous  legisla- 
tive attempts  to  alter  the  situation.  Tbe  bill 
authored  by  Assemblyman  Foran,  ACA  16, 
would  open  the  funds  governed  by  Article 
XXVI  to  uses  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  mass  transit  and  would  have  the 
details  to  be  wcvked  out  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature. The  bill  authored  by  Senator  Mills, 
SCA  15,  would  authorize  use  of  some  of  the 
f\inds  governed  by  Article  XXVI  for  trans- 
portation purposes  other  than  roads  for  mo- 
tor vehicles  but  would  accomplish  It  In  more 
specific  and  limited  ways.  Neither  of  these 
bills,  nor  any  other  legislation,  would  be  nec- 
essary had  respondent  State  Legislature  prop- 
erly mterpreted  Article  XXVI  as  limiting 
funds  governed  by  that  Article  only  to  gen- 
eral transportation  purposes  rather  than  non- 
transportation  purposes.  The  reasons  for  the 
failure  properly  to  Interpret  the  scope  of  Ar- 
ticle XXVI  appear  to  be  twofold :  1 )  the  issue 
seems  never  to  have  presented  itself  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  respondents  until  very  re- 
cently; 2)  apparently  the  decisions  of  this 
Court,  discussed  extensively  above,  have 
never  been  called  to  the  attention  of  re- 
spondents. At  any  rate,  it  Is  readily  apparent 
that  respondent  State  Legislature  has  in  the 
recent  past  mterpreted  and  continues  to 
mterpret  Article  XXVI  as  restrlctmg  use  of 
the  funds  governed  thereby  to  roads  for  mo- 
tor vehicles. 

Thus,  any  request  from  petitioners  that 
such  funds  be  allocated  for  mass  transit  and 
other  alternative  transportation  systems 
would  be  denied,  and  a  writ  of  mandate  Is 
the  appropriate  remedy  to  compel  respond- 
ents to  consider  such  requests,  notify  all 
county  and  city  governments  that  such  re- 
qiiests  will  be  considered,  and  allocate  funds 
for  such  uses  in  appropriate  cases. 

D.  Petitioners  Have  No  Plain,  Speedy  and 
Adequate  Remedy  in  the  Ordinary  Course  of 
the  Law. 

For  all  the  reasons  set  out  in  Section  II 
above,  the  issues  presented  by  this  petition 
are  of  the  utmost  public  importance  and 
xirgency.  No  remedy  at  law  could  begin  to 
provide  petitioners  with  the  equlvaldbt  of  the 
relief  they  seek  by  tbls  petition:  nambly,  an 
opportunity  to  use  a  portion  of  the  ftinds 
governed  by  Article  XXVI  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  the  critical  public  transportation, 
pollution  and  related  urban  problems  enu- 
merated above.  Money  damages  or  other  ordi- 
nary remedies  are  totally  madequate  and  In- 
appropriate m  the  context  of  this  litigation. 
Petitioners  submit  that  mandamus  Is  the 
only  appropriate  remedy  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

VH.  TBIS  PETITION  FSXSEltTS  A  COKPELUNG 
CASE  FOB  THIS  COUBT  TO  EXXKCISE  ORIOXNAL 
JtTBISDICTION  BECAI7SE  THE  ISSUES  PRESENTED 
ARE  or  THE  GREATEST  PTTBLIC  IMPOBTANCK  AND 
MtrST  BE  KESOLVES  PROMPTLY 

Under  Article  VI  1 4  of  the  CallfomU  Ooa- 
stltutlon,  the  Supreme  Court  has  original 
Jurisdiction  in  proceedings  in  the  nature 
of  mandamus.  Rule  &6(a)  of  the  California 
Rules  of  Court  provide: 

"A  petition  to  a  reviewing  court  for  a 
writ  of  mandate  .  .  .  shall  set  forth  tbe 
matters  required  by  law  to  support  the  fol- 
lowmg:  (1)  If  the  peUtlon  might  lawfully 
have  been  made  to  a  lower  court  in  the  first 
instance.  It  shall  set  forth  the  circumstances 
whlcb,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioner,  ren- 
der it  proper  that  the  writ  should  iasoe 
originally  from  the  reviewing  court.  .  .  ." 

This  Court  has  long  recognized  that  is- 
sues of  great  public  concern  which  should  be 
quickly  resolved  satisfy  the  demand  for  "cir- 
cumstances" Jiistifylng  the  exercise  of  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction.  People  ex  rel.  Younger  v. 
County  of  El  Dorado,  6  Cat.  Sd  480  (1971): 
S«»  Frartcitco  Unified  School  District  v. 
Johnson,  3d  Cal.  3d  947  (1971);  State  Board 


of  Equalization  v.  Watson,  68  Cal.  3d  SOT 
(1968);  Farley  v.  Healey,  67  Cal.  3d  836 
(1967);  Sacramento  v.  Hickman,  06  Cal.  M 
841  (1967;  Perry  v.  Jordan,  34  Cal.  3d  a? 
(1040);  HoUman  v.  Warren,  33  Cal.  3d  ssi 
(1048). 

In  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  v 
Johnson,  8  Cal.  3d  937  (1971),  the  Court 
was  called  on  to  decide  whether  Education 
Code  section  1009.6  precluded  the  use  of 
busing  for  purposes  of  desegregating  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Court  stated  that  this  is- 
sue  was  of  great  public  concern  and  affected 
pupil  assignment  throughout  tbe  state.  Be- 
cause the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
directed  that  segregation  in  public  scbooli 
must  terminate  "at  once,"  prompt  Judicial 
action  was  necessary  and  the  Court  therefore 
exercised  original  Jurisdiction.  3  Cal.  Sd  at 
946. 

In  People  ex  rel.  Younger  v.  County  oTil 
Dorado,  6  Cal.  3d  480  (1071),  this  Court  ex- 
ercised original  Jurisdiction  and  Issued  t 
writ  of  mandate  compelling  EI  Dorado  and 
Placer  Counties  to  pay  to  the  Tahoe  Re- 
gional Planning  Agency  their  share  for  tbe 
support  of  the  agency.  In  explaming  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Court  chose  to  exercise  original 
Jurisdiction  in  that  case.  Justice  Sullivan 
noted  that  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  is  a  unique- 
ly beautiful  area  which  Is  endangered  by 
explosive  growth.  Tbe  Court  reasoned  that 
all  the  people  of  the  state  have  an  interest  in 
the  protection  ot  tbe  scenic  beauty  of  the 
area  which  the  Tahoe  Regional  PlamiiBg 
Agency  is  supposed  to  protect  and  preserve, 
and  therefore  the  case  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  Justify  the  exercise  of  orlg- 
mal  Jurisdiction. 

In  County  of  Sacramento  v.  Hickman,  M 
Cal.  3d  841  (1967),  the  Court  issued  a  writ 
of  mandate  to  compel  the  county  assessor  to 
assess  property  at  a  fraction  of  full  cash 
value  as  required  by  tbe  revenue  and  tax 
code.  Justice  Mosk,  writing  for  a  unani- 
mous Court,  pointed  out  that  the  local  as- 
sessment roll  had  to  be  completed  by  a  cer- 
tain date  and  that  the  delay  involved  in 
first  submitting  the  matter  to  a  lower  court 
would  resiilt  in  confusion  in  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  laws  and  hardship  and 
expense  to  the  public.  66  Cal.  3d  at  845. 

In  Hollman  v.  Warren,  33  Cal.  3d  351 
(1948),  tbe  Court  issued  a  writ  of  man- 
date compelling  then  Governor  Warren  to 
exercise  his  discretion  to  appomt  notaries 
public  in  San  Francisco.  The  Court  ex- 
plained its  decision  to  exercise  original  Juris- 
diction as  follows: 

"The  case  is  a  proper  one  for  this  court 
to  exercise  its  original  Jurisdiction.  It  affects 
the  entire  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
a  populous  county,  the  writ  runs  to  tbt 
highest  executive  of  tbe  state,  and  an  Im- 
t>ortant  constitutional  question  is  mvolved." 
32  Cal.  2d  351,  357. 

The  Court  has  also  exercised  original  Juris- 
diction to  resolve  a  variety  of  important 
public  Issues  including:  qualification  of  an 
initiative  for  the  ballot.  Perry  v.  Jordan,  34 
Cal.  3d  87  (1949).  and  Farley  v.  Healey,  87 
Cal.  3d  326  (1967);  validity  of  assessment 
procedures.  State  Board  of  Equalization  i. 
Watson,  68  Cal.  2d  307  (1068);  and  the  con- 
stitutionality of  requiring  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority In  bond  elections,  Westbrook  v.  Mihalv. 
3  Cal.  3d  766  (1970). 

Under  the  guidelines  established  by  tbest 
cases,  the  present  case  clearly  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  the  original  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Court:  (1)  the  issue  Involved  U  of  the  great- 
est public  concern  and  its  resolution  will 
directly  affect  virtually  every  citizen  and 
resident  of  the  sUte.  Tbe  development  of 
mass  transit  and  other  alternative  transpor- 
tation systems  is  now  a  matter  of  great  public 
Interest  In  every  major  urban  area  In  the 
State.  Not  only  does  the  developnoent  of  such 
public  transi>ortation  determme  whether  tbe 
cities  and  ooimtles  of  the  South  Coast  Air 
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Batm  will  be  able  to  achieve  clean  air.  It 
glao  determines  to  a  large  degree  whether 
■olutlons  can  be  found  for  problems  of  traffic 
congestion,  urban  blight  and  urban  sprawl. 
and  dwindling  supplies  of  energy  and  natural 
iMOUrces.  as  well  as  all  of  tbe  human  and 
aoclal  hardships  inherent  in  the  fact  that 
40%  of  the  residents  of  the  Los  Angeles  area 
(the  very  young,  the  very  old,  the  poonst 
and  the  disabled)  do  not  drive  automobiles. 
(3)  Tbe  requirements  Imposed  on  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  petitioner  City  of  River- 
side by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  discussed  above, 
make  the  prompt  resolution  of  this  issue  a 
matter  of  utmost  urgency.  (3)  The  issue  to 
be  resolved  Is  a  question  of  construction  of 
an  important  Constitutional  provision,  and 
tbe  writ,  if  granted,  will  be  directed  against 
■tate  officials  whose  public  duties  under  Ar- 
ticle XXVI  are  statewide.  There  are  essen- 
tially no  questions  of  fact  to  be  resolved,  the 
sole  issue  being  the  proper  interpretation  of 
k  Constitutional  provision  and  reqxindents' 
duties  thereunder.  A  definitive  Interpretation 
can  come  only  from  this  Court. 

vm.  CONCXT7SION 

As  shown  above,  tbe  proper  definition  of 
"highway"  in  Article  XXVI  includes  any 
public  way  for  public  use.  This  definition 
gives  full  force  and  effect  to  the  purpose  of 
Article  XXVI  which  is  to  prevent  moneys 
governed  thereby  from  diversion  to  purpoees 
not  related  to  transportation.  Respondents' 
refusal  to  act  In  accordance  with  the  correct 
interpretation  of  Article  XXVI  has  res\ilted 
and  contmues  to  result  In  great  hardship  to 
petitioners.  Petitioners  respectfully  request 
this  Court  to  order  respondents  to  perform 
/  their  duties  under  Article  XXVI  as  aet  out 
in  the  petition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Brent  N.   Rushforth,  Mary  D.  Nichols, 
Carlyle  W.  Hall.  Jr.,  A.  Thomas  Hunt, 
John  B.  Phillips,  Fredrlc  P.  Suther- 
land. 

By  Brent  N.  Rttshpokth, 
By  Mart  D.  Nichols, 

Attorneys  far  Petitioners. 


FOUNDATION  OP  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  noted  in 

the  press  a  number  of  comments  that  the 
recent  Independence  Day  holiday  seemed 
less  exciting  than  some  in  years  past. 

Perhaps  it  was  simply  because  it  came 
on  a  Wednesday,  some  said.  Perhaps  It 
was  Watergate,  thought  others. 

Perhaps,  virtually  all  agreed,  our  Na- 
tion is  now  too  sophisticated  to  value 
patriotism  highly.  Perhaps  indeed.  But 
perhaps  also,  we  should. 

I  was  delighted,  in  view  of  all  ot  this 
talk,  to  read  a  stirring  statement  on  the 
value  of  patriotism  by  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  TH0RMOND.  If  America  needs  a 
primer  on  patriotism,  and  a  reason  to 
celebrate  its  place  in  the  world.  Senator 
Thurmond  has  provided  It. 

Believing  that  his  statement  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  of  us,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOUMDATIOM  op  PATBIOnStC 

(By  Senator  Strom  TRxntscoirD) 
As  tbe  Rjurth  of  July  is  celebrated  thU 
week,  we  should  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
strengths  and  wealcnesses  of  our  system  and 
put  them  mto  proper  perspective.  Such  an 
evaluation  wUl  inevitably  lead  to  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  basic  principles  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded. 
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In  abort,  this  country  is  due  for  a  revival 
of  that  good,  old-fashioned  patriotic  fervor 
which  bas  diminished  In  recent  years.  The 
outward  signs  of  patriotism,  unfortunately, 
are  not  as  popular  today  as  they  have  been 
in  other  times.  Some  even  regard  patriotism 
as  trite,  meaningless  or  unsophisticated.  To 
be  patriotic,  they  say,  Is  to  be  hard-lined  and 
extreme.  Reelect  for  the  flag  and  the  Na- 
tional Anthem,  pride  in  our  heritage  and 
gratitude  for  our  blessings  seem  to  be  only 
institutional  formalities  to  far  too  many 
people. 

However,  patriotism  is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  a  strong  and  vibrant  nation. 
Pride  and  love  of  one's  country  are  not 
transient;  they  are  not  subject  to  the  whims 
of  the  times.  Instead,  patriotism  is  respect 
for  the  self-perpetuating  ideals  which  are  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

If  patriotism  dies,  a  country  is  not  far 
tTom  collapse.  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  historian, 
says  that  of  21  notable  nations,  10  perished 
not  from  external  conquest,  but  from  deteri- 
oration from  within.  No  army  can  defeat  a 
nation  faster  than  a  nation  can  defeat  itself. 
Edmund  Biirke,  the  British  statesman,  said 
it  best  when  he  observed,  "For  evil  to  suc- 
ceed, it  la  only  necessary  that  good  men  do 
nothing." 

I  do  not  choose  to  believe  that  reverence 
and  respect  for  our  heritage  are  on  their 
deathbed.  Instead,  patriotism  has  frequently 
been  placed  in  a  state  of  limbo.  The  concept 
is  so  simple  that  it  Is  often  overlooked  in 
the  complexltlea  of  modern-day  problems. 

There  is  no  question  about  it — the  United 
States  is  undergoing  a  crisis  of  confidence 
In  its  democratic  institutions.  In  this  at- 
mosphere of  doubt.  It  Is  possible  to  lose  sight 
of  the  principles  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  The  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  have  been  clouded  by 
words  of  scandal  and  corruption. 

There  is  a  fine  distinction  between  lelf- 
appralsal  and  self -deprecation.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  have  too  often  become 
blurred.  It  Is  one  thing  to  objectively  scru- 
tinize our  system  In  tbe  hope  of  Improving  It. 
It  Is  another  thing  to  degrade  the  entire 
system  because  It  Is  not  perfect. 

The  qualities  which  led  to  the  birth  of 
our  country,  however,  are  stUI  prevalMit. 
Common  sense  and  common  decency  stUl 
form  the  cement  that  has  bound  us  together 
as  a  free  society.  These  traits  carried  us 
through  a  long  and  difficult  war  for  Inde- 
pendende.  They  led  us  through  the  tragic 
War  Between  The  States.  They  sustamed  us 
through  two  World  Wars  and  other  crises  of 
the  Twentieth  Century. 

Time  and  again,  when  the  laws  might  have 
crumbled,  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  prevailed.  I  believe  it  will  sustain  us 
In  the  1970s  Just  as  it  did  in  tbe  1770s. 

Now  is  an  opportune  time  for  tbls  nation 
to  rekindle  tbe  patriotic  flame  which  has 
been  our  guiding  light  for  so  long.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  Bicentennial  Celebration,  we 
would  do  well  to  go  back  and  read  tbe  Fed- 
eralUt  Papers  and  tbe  BUI  of  Rights.  We 
should  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  hard- 
ships and  tribulations  our  founding  fathers 
suffered  as  they  planted  the  seeds  of  Inde- 
pendence. Then  we  should  ask  ourselves  if 
our  problems  are  greater  than  theirs. 

While  we  still  have  problems  today,  we  also 
have  a  society  and  an  economy  which  are 
the  envy  of  every  other  nation.  Opportunity 
In  the  United  States  is  unexceUed.  The 
American  pe<H>le  Uve  better,  dress  better,  eat 
better,  receive  better  educations  and  have  a 
better  future  than  the  people  of  any  other 
eotintry. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1787,  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "We 
have  given  you  a  republic — U  you  can  keep 
it."  -      - 

By  exercising  eternal   vlgUanoe,   we  can 


preserve  the  greatest  government  ever  de- 
vised by  tbe  mind  of  man. 


MISLEADING  STATEMENTS^N  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  DISPUTE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  this  morn- 
ing has  reported  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California  has  sent  a  letter  to  all 
of  its  employees  and  stockholders  urging 
them  to  support  "the  aspiration£  of  the 
Arab  people"  and  "their  efforts  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East."  The  letter 
went  on  to  suggest  to  all  the  recipioits 
that  they  contact  U.S.  Oovemment  offi- 
cials to  urge  consideration  of  the  Arab 
position  in  the  Middle  East  dispute. 

I  am  distressed  and  dismayed  at  this 
letter.  American  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  has  long  recognized  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Arab  people  and  in 
particular  the  needs  of  the  Palestinians 
to  gain  a  permanent  status.  Our  policies 
have  been  devoted  to  persuading  both 
sides  to  make  small  but  concrete  steps  to 
promote  peace.  But  our  policies  have  also 
recognized  that  the  military  security  of 
Israel  is  a  fimdamental  requirement  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Israeli 
state,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
Thus,  I  believe  the  policy  suggested  in 
this  letter  is  counterproductive  to  peace 
and  undermines  the  previous  American 
policy,  which  has  been  successful  In  pre- 
venting a  new  outbreak  of  war. 

Even  more  misleading  in  this  letter  is 
the  unstated  suggestion  that  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
changed  in  order  to  help  solve  our  energy 
crisis.  Our  energy  problems  are  based 
on  complex  and  numerous  different  fac- 
tors; Middle  Eastern  oil  is  only  one  part 
of  the  total  picture.  We  cannot  solve 
our  fuel  crisis  by  selling  out  Israel.  That 
would  be  a  shortsighted  smd  ineffective 
policy,  which  would  neither  solve  our 
energy  problems  nor  help  the  search  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter,  as  reported 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  raises  a  great 
number  of  Issues,  some  of  which  I  have 
touched  on  In  this  short  remark.  After 
I  receive  a  full  copy  of  the  Standard  Oil 
letter,  I  will  supplement  this  statement 
with  a  fuller  explanation  of  my  views  on 
the  Standard  OU  letter  and  the  Middle 
East  problem. 


AJC  FAMILY  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  a  unique  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  by  the  Arizona 
Job  College  in  my  State.  This  Is  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  help  low  income 
workers  and  families  learn  new  skills  so 
they  may  share  more  fully  In  the  abund- 
ance of  America. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  Arizona 
Job  College  has  been  gaining  national 
recognition  for  Its  programs. 

Ta  the  May-Jtme  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Rehabilitation,  an  article  Is  devoted 
to  the  AJC  Family  Rehabilitation 
Project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcohb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Not  Familt  Rxhabilitation? 
(By  LoulaNau) 

The  concept  of  family  rehabilitation  1b 
based  upon  the  premise  that  when  a  dis- 
ability strikes,  every  other  member  of  that 
family  is  also  adversely  affected.  Thus,  It  is 
postulated  that  disability  Is  rarely  simple 
when  present  with  or  aggravated  by  other 
famUy-orlented-probleros.  Rehabilitation 
services  In  such  cases  must  be  Intensive  and 
comprehensive,  designed  and  delivered  In  a 
manner  to  meet  the  disability  needs  of  the 
f  amUy,  as  weU  as  the  dlsablUties  of  Individual 
members. 

This  article,  as  a  descriptive  rather  than 
statistical  presentation,  is  offered  as  a  point 
of  reference  and  a  stimulus  for  study  of  the 
family  rehabilitation  concept.  Our  search  for 
literature  on  this  topic  has  revealed  that 
although  there  is  a  great  amount  of  Infor- 
mation about  the  family,  family  therapy, 
marriage  and  the  family,  etc.,  there  is  vir- 
tually nothing  written  on  family  rehabilita- 
tion. It  Is  hoped  that  this  article  will  moti- 
vate both  the  rehabilitation  practitioner  and 
student  to  pursue  the  development  of  the 
concept  and  contribute  to  a  body  of  literature 
and  knowledge  that  is  lacking. 

ntOJECT    MODXI. 

There  are  currently  eight  residential  family 
"rehabilitation"  or  "development"  projects 
and  an  even  larger  niunber  of  non-resldentlal 
family-oriented  rehabUltatlon  centers  In  this 
countoy.  These  efforts  vary  widely  In  scope 
and  general  orientation,  with  vocational 
education,  social  development,  economic  de- 
velopment and  rehabilitation  being  empha- 
sized or  stressed,  depending  on  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  grantor  or  the  project  staff. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  Interest  In 
family  rehabilitation,  the  Ford  Foundation, 
which  has  financially  supported  several  dem- 
onstration efforts,  has  centered  its  attention 
on  Arizona  Job  Colleges'  Family  Rehabilita- 
tion Projects  In  Casa  Grande.  Arizona.  The 
Foundation,  as  one  of  the  original  primary 
sponsors  of  this  extensive  program,  sees  AJC 
as  comprehensive,  mature  and  well-docu- 
mented In  the  development  of  family 
rehabilitation  processes.  For  theae  reasons, 
the  AJC  project  will  be  used  as  a  primary 
reference  point  for  this  disctisslon. 

There  is,  however,  one  significant  dlffer- 
•nce  between  AJC  and  most  other  family 
rehabilitation  efforts.  Their  client  population 
U  oompoMd  completely  of  disabled,  rural, 
poor,  farm  workers  and  migrants  of  south- 
central  JUrtaooM.  It  is  a  multi-ethnic  popula- 
tion with  approximately  M%  Chlcano,  10% 
Whtte^  17%  Indian  and  0%  Black  participat- 
ing in  th«  project.  This  may  not  be  repre- 
■antativ*  of  tbe  national  disabled  population. 
It  does  not  take  into  account  urban  dis- 
abled problem  situations.  It,  however,  does 
present  a  most  complex  population,  which 
would  challenge  the  validity  of  any  deUvery 
process. 

Tlieee  mnltl-prablem.  disabled  and  handi- 
capped familiee  repreeent  disabling  oondi- 
tlODs  working  in  combination  against  tiie 
successful  participation  of  the  family  in  so- 
ciety. These  Include  negative  aspects  of  men- 
tal, pliysloal  and  aoclsa  conditions  in  varying 
intensities  and  combinations. 

Tbe  Center  has  facilities,  staff  and  capacity 
to  provide  servlcee  for  up  to  130  famUles  at 
one  time,  on  a  full-time  in-house  basis.  The 
time  InTdved  to  approKlastely  one  year  per 
fSmlly.  These  femllles.  averaging  almost  six 
persons  per  family,  reside  in  new  residences 
Amded  by  the  Oept.  of  tfrmming  urban  De- 
velopment and  custom  built  mobile  homes 
provided  by  •  ooDstmctlon  grant  from  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Heattti.  Xdnoetlon,  and  Wel- 
fare, nunilies  are  phased  tn.  end  out  at  the 
xwte  ot  approximately  ten  per  month. 


During  the  year  of  attendance,  each  per- 
son, on  the  basis  of  extensive  evalustlon,  re- 
ceives rehabilitation  services  in  an  individu- 
alized plan.  From  the  four-month-old  child 
through  the  wage-earning  father,  each  per- 
son receives  as  many  developmental  liramlrg 
opportunities  and  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion services  as  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
optimal  opportunity  to  succeed  vocationally 
and  socially  m  the  mainstream  of  society  fol- 
lowing "graduation." 

Since  the  first  families  completed  the  AJC 
program  in  December  of  1970,  some  ifiO  fam- 
ilies have  been  rehabUlUted  In  this  "col- 
lege." Research  data,*  which  has  been  gath- 
ered both  on  the  clients  and  on  the  process 
since  the  project's  beginning,  has  indicated 
a  wide  range  of  job  placement,  excellent  Job 
retention  and  durability  of  rehabilitation 
gains,  exceptional  increases  in  family  income 
levels,  and  substantial  Improvement  In  fam- 
ily social  and  community  participation. 

The  research  information  also  shows  that 
the  children  of  the  disabled  famiUss  have 
significantly  Improved  grades  in  their  public 
school  Involvement,  their  health  »^nd  nutri- 
tion is  Improved,  and  their  motivation  and 
attendance  show  new  patterns  of  success. 

Interviews  conducted  by  the  researchers 
during  follow-up  sessions  recorded  comments 
such  as  "new  lives."  "hope  for  the  firture," 
"we  can  make  it  now,"  "never  believed  we 
could  do  it,"  "life  to  so  much  different."  and 
"happy  now."  Every  indication  leads  to  the 
ooncl\islon  that  the  model  works. 

OISABnJTT   AKD   l^>VE«TI 

One  of  the  more  appealing  aspects  of  the 
project  Is  that  family  rehabilitation  can 
fight  and  win  several  human  problems  at 
one  time.  Poverty  Is  frequently  a  conse- 
quence of  or  contributing  factor  to  prolonged 
disability  and  employment  handicap.  Ttie 
careful  evaluation  of  skill  potential  and  em- 
ployment interests:  the  detailed  family 
health  services  and  physical  restoration  pro- 
gram; the  personal,  social,  vocational  and 
work  adjustment  counseling:  the  upgrading 
of  domestic  and  home  maintenance  skills:  the 
expostire  to  and  participation  In  commu- 
nity affairs;  the  building  of  confidence;  the 
growth  of  communication  capacities;  and  the 
training  and  joy  of  succeesfiil  management 
of  family  finances  all  oontrUmte  to  massive 
changes  in  t>oth  the  Ufestyle  and  life  situa- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  family. 

An  article  by  Mark  Panltch,  concerning 
Arizona  Job  Colleges  was  reprinted  in  the 
Congresaionat  Record*  He  quoted  a  project 
official's  views  on  the  many  faceted  thrusts 
Of  family  rehabilitation: 

"One  of  the  keys  to  breaking  the  chain 
of  poverty  is  breaking  the  chain  of  failure — 
personal,  domestic  and  economic.  In  every 
area  that  goes  with  it.  We  have  to  place  peo- 
ple m  jobs  that  will  not  let  them  down.  The 
last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  put  a  man 
in  a  dead-end  or  transitory  job  where  he 
cannot  advance,  or  even  where  the  job  might 
disappear." 

KSSENTIAI.    IMGKEOZXNTS 

The  program  elements  which  make  up  a 
family  rehabilitation  service  delivery  system 
are  not  new,  neither  do  they  depart  very 
far  from  the  traditional  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  components.  The  basic  dif- 
ference is  found  In  the  packaging  of  theee 
services,  the  controlled  delivery  of  services, 
the  application  of  services  to  each  family 
member,  and  the  consumer  involvement  in 
the  service  delivery  process. 

SligilMity  and  Acceptance 

To  offer  acceptance  into  a  residential  fam- 
ily rehabilitation  program,  a  rigid  eUgibtl- 
Ity  criteria  must  be  unif(vmly  applied,  "niere 
are  five  considerations  which  estahllah  elf- 
glbillty.  <  1 )  The  primary  wage-eagners  must 
have  a  physVcal  or  mental  dlseMlity,  which 
to  handicapping  to  employment.  (3)  The  total 


family  Income  from  all  resources  must  fsQ 
below  the  federally  established  poverty  guide- 
lines, and  the  family  mvist  be  willing  to 
leave  the  welfare  roles  if  accepted  Into  tb* 
program.  (S)  The  famUy  must  be  a  whole 
family,  compoeed  of  a  legally  married  father 
and  mother,  children  who  are  unemanet. 
pated.  It  may  also  include  other  legal  ds- 
pendents  who  are  determined  a  natural  sod 
longstanding  part  of  that  family's  structure 
(4)  The  family  must  agree  to  partlclpats 
in  all  program  activities  a  minimum  of  44 
hours  per  week  per  person  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  family  reliabllltatton  plan.  (6) 
In  the  case  of  a  residential  center,  the  fam- 
ily must  agree  to  move  into  the  oenterl 
housing  facilities  during  the  rehabUltatlon 
process. 

Acceptance  is  based  upon  these  criteria 
plus  a  variety  of  other  reference  and  evalua- 
tion data.  A  selection  committee  compoeed  of 
professional  staff,  non-professional  staff,  cli- 
ent families  already  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram's family  government,  and  outside  ooo- 
sultants  (medical  and  psychological)  review 
this  material.  They  also  Interview  the  family 
and  make  the  final  acceptance  determina- 
tion. 

tteoruitment  and  referral 

Obtaining  families  for  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects Is  best  accomplished  on  a  referral  basis. 
Through  information  concerning  tlM  rsha- 
bllltatlon  abilities  and  entry  criteria  of  the 
center,  community  based  agencies  rsfer 
multi-problem  families  on  a  selective  btiii. 
New  projects  lue  recruitment  teams  to  in- 
form agencies,  institutions  and  citizens  of 
the  rehabilitation  opportunities  available  at 
the  center.  In  time  the  word  of  mouth  testi- 
mony of  participating  families  serves  as  the 
most  efficient  recruitment  tool. 

Diagnosis  and  evaliuUion 
While  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
examination  of  the  primary  disabled  member 
of  the  family,  prescriptive  physical  exami- 
nations of  each  family  member  are  essential. 
Psychological  and  other  psychometric  eval- 
uations. Including  work  sample  evaluation 
for  the  working  members  of  the  family,  art 
routinely  given.  The  results  are  accumulated 
and  studied  by  the  assigned  vocational  reha- 
bUltatlon counselor  and  the  other  key  staff. 
Further  discussion  is  carried  on  with  the 
family  members,  as  a  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  family  reha- 
bUltatlon plans.  A  thorough  understanding 
of  the  plan  by  all  family  members  is  a  nec- 
requlrement  for  sue 
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footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Uone-in  and  orientation 
The  move-In  and  orientation  processes  an 
Important  for  motivational  purposes,  build- 
ing client /staff  trust  relations,  and  in- 
creasing feelings  of  famUy  security  and  indi- 
vidual self -worth. 

Get -acquainted  activities  with  fellow  client 
families,  the  staff  and  community  neighbon 
and  leaders  are  also  orientation  elements 
which  set  the  proper  tone  for  beginning  • 
famUy  on  the  long  road  to  rehabllttatlon 
success. 

Service  elements 
The  foUowlng  Is  a  listing  of  service  ele- 
ments which  make  up  comprehensive  family 
rehabUltatlon: 

(1)  Bousing 

(2)  Home  management  and  home  eco- 
nomics 

(3)  Budget  and  financial  management 

(4)  Day  care  and  child  development 

(5)  Public  school  Involvement 

(6)  Developmental  and  remedial  education 

(7)  Vocational  training  (AU  men  and  any 
women  who  wish  to  work  fuU-tlme) 

(8)  Marginal  marketable  akUl  training 
(Women  who  do  not  want  to  work  full-tUas 
but  need  skiU  security) 

(0)  FamUy  and  individual  covmsellng 
(10)   Work     adjustment     counseling    and 
trainmg 


( 11 )  Personal  grooming,  growth  and  devel- 
opment 

(IS)  Medical  treatment 

(13)  FamUy  health,  hygiene  and  safety 

(14)  FamUy  recreation  and  social  adjust- 
ment 

(15)  Community  govermnent 

(16)  Oommunlty  resource  utUlzation 

(17)  Community  activity  participation 

(18)  Youth  programs 

(19)  Arts  and  craft  classes 

(30)  Ubrary  skUl  training 

(31)  English -as-a-second-language  classes 
(33)  Public  speaking  and  drama 

(33)  Aesthetic  and  cultural  exposure 

(34)  Tranqxntation  management 
(36)  Legal  aide 

At  AJC.  aU  these  services  are  avaUable  to 
client  participants.  Some  of  them.  In  an  effort 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  service,  are 
purchased  from  existing  community  based 
mstltutions.  A  neighboring  conomimity  col- 
lege and  technical  school  provides  coUegUte 
academic  and  semi-skUled  vocational  train- 
ing. Legal  services  are  provided  by  a  local 
legal  aide  society.  Vocational  evaluation  is 
purchased  from  the  University  of  Arizona 
at  Tucson,  which  bases  their  unit  in  AJC 
faculties.  For  most  other  elements,  however, 
the  Center  has  developed  Its  own  service  de- 
livery capabUities. 

The  paid  professional  and  non-profeaslonal 
Staff  of  75,  together  with  20  Vista  Volunteers 
and  many  community  volunteers,  offer  a  wide 
range  of  classes,  workshops,  field  trips,  and 
exposures  from  early  momtog  untU  late  even- 
ing, seven  days  a  week.  A  speclaUy  con- 
structed HUD  neighborhood  faculty,  the  Bs- 
paranea  Center,  bouses  an  ultra  modem  unit 
for  approximately  180  chUdren.  It  includes 
classrooms  for  domestic  and  home  living 
training,  commercial  cooking,  and  arts  and 
crafts.  It  iB  also  the  faculty  used  for  remedial 
and  adult  education  and  counseimg  services. 
The  Center  also  has  a  multi-purpose  audi- 
tortum/dlnlng  area  and  open  air  amphi- 
theater. 

Although  the  Esparanza  Center  is  a  central 
service  delivery  location,  the  "college"  oc- 
cupies and  utilizes  two  larger  faculties.  These 
are  used  for  class  and  workshop  purposes 
and  administration.  It  also  houses  the  com- 
prehensive health  services  project  funded  by 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  vocational  evaluation  unit, 
and  a  unit  for  vocational  skUl  training  and 
laboratory  experience. 

The  i>ersonal  and  vocational  counseling  Is 
a  part  of  the  FamUy  Services  Division.  There 
are  four  counselors  with  graduate  degrees 
and  four  counselor  aides  on  the  staff.  Each 
counselor  team  has  case  and  service  coordi- 
nation responslbUities  for  35  to  30  families. 
AJC  officials  have  stated  that  this  counselor/ 
famUy  ratio  must  be  reduced  to  establish 
closer  counselor  relationships,  particularly 
during  the  entry  and  exit  phases  of  activity. 
Budget  restraints,  they  say,  make  such  a 
change  impossible  at  present. 

SSPAaATIOM    AMD    COKiraWITT    SX-EICTXT 

The  minimum  stay  for  any  famUy  to  six 
months.  The  average  length  of  participation 
la  one  full  year.  When,  as  a  result  of  counselor 
assessment,  client  famUy  interviews  and 
stalling,  it  to  determined  that  a  family 
to  nearing  completion  of  both  the  individual 
and  famUy  reliabUltatlon  plans,  separation 
activities  are  mitUted.  Separation  is  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  proJect/famUy  through 
planned  reduction  of  institutional  depend- 
ency. 

Research  findings  thus  far  have  indicated 
that  thto  is  a  critical  program  element.  Oreat 
gre  must  be  taken  In  InitUting  the  process. 
Firm  case  contnri,  encouragement  and  sup- 
port are  key  etements  to  successful  separa- 
tion. 

Graduated  cltonts  have  reported  mixed 
feelings  concerning  the  separation  and  com- 
munity re-entry  process.  Many  feel  that  the 


institutional  security  to  Initially  mxich  pre- 
ferred over  the  "cold,  cruel  world";  however, 
most  also  report  that  the  necessity  and  real- 
ity of  independent  living  soon  overcome  such 
insecure  feelings. 

The  process  of  community  re-entry  to  a 
Joint  effort.  The  famUy,  with  the  support  of 
project  staff,  work  out  new  housing  and 
community  living  arrangements  which  meet 
famUy  needs  and  new  financial  capabUltles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Job  development 
staff,  the  administration,  and  the  community 
relatlonsh^  advisory  committees  have  been 
worlting  with  the  commxmity  itself  to  pre- 
pare a  climate  for  community  acceptance 
and  mtegratlon. 

Cooununity  re-entry  to  a  separate  issue 
from  relocation  considerations.  Only  the 
famUy  as  a  whoto  can  decide  whether  living 
in  a  rural  or  tirban  ares  best  suits  their 
needs  following  rehabilitation.  Families  are 
encouraged  to  find  relocation  hoxislng  which 
to  conventontly  located  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment, schooto,  good  roads  and  public 
transportation,  shopping  facUlttos,  and  ac- 
ceesibUlty  to  relatives  and  frtends. 

The  famUy,  not  the  project  staff  or  the 
community  itself,  must  make  both  the  deci- 
sions concerning  community  re-entry  and 
relocation. 

rOLLOW-UP  AltD   rOLLOW-ALONO 

"Graduating"  famlllea  of  famUy  retiabill- 
tation  projects,  as  in  any  rehabUltatlon  ef- 
fort, need  follow-up  and  follow-along 
services. 

For  example,  chUdren  who  have  been  at- 
tending the  public  schools,  whUe  they  have 
also  received  tutorial  asstotance  and  special- 
ized counseling  and  guidance,  need  the  fol- 
low-up services  of  the  project  to  monitor 
their  progress  in  their  new  learning  situa- 
tion. Home  and  work  follow-up  vtolts  for  the 
rest  of  the  famUy  are  carried  out  on  three- 
and  six -month -cyctos. 

The  creation  of  an  "alucanae"  organiza- 
tion can  greatly  assist  in  the  foUow-up/ 
follow-along  process.  However,  the  best  in- 
centive to  reciprocal  foUow-up  interest  and 
activity  to  obtained  through  the  open-door 
policy,  where  no  staff  member  to  ever  too 
busy  to  hear  out  and  asstot  a  "graduate" 
who  presents  himself  for  help. 
MXASTTaas  or  strccxss 

Earlier,  It  was  said  the  model  works.  It  can 
be  added  that  the  service  elements  get  the 
Job  done.  But,  does  It  reaUy  work?  Is  all  thto 
reaUy  necessary?  Isnt  the  cost  prohibitive? 

James  Cook,  in  the  Arizona  Magazine  ^  de- 
scribed the  project's  success  as  it  related  to 
one  famUy  by  quoting  their  words:  "We  had 
many  problems.  Now  we  stUl  have  problems, 
but  we  dont  hide  from  them  anymore.  Some 
are  hard  to  work  out.  .  .  ." 

Juan  and  Lola  R.  came  to  the  famUy  proj- 
ect with  complex  problems  and  a  total  in- 
come of  less  than  $1,500  for  the  previous 
year.  Now,  their  combined  income  is  over 
$700  per  month,  and  their  insight  into  life 
reveato  a  more  realtotlc  attitude. 

It  can  be  said  that  famUy  rehabUltatlon 
Is  not  needed  for  every  case,  nor  even  for 
every  case  of  dtoabUity  In  a  multi-problem 
famUy  setting.  It  to  invaluable  for  compli- 
cated and  prolonged  dtoabUity  case  m  multi- 
problem  famUies.  It  may  be  the  only  solu- 
tion for  these  people. 

It  works  and  Is  cost  effective,  if  one  con- 
siders not  only  the  economic  benefits  of  vo- 
cational productivity  but  also  the  improved 
qxxallty  of  life  for  the  famUles.  Cost  benefit 
cannot  be  counted  only  by  comparing  the 
cost  of  services  with  the  earnings  and  tax 
contributions  of  "graduated"  and  employed 
famUy  members.  It  must  be  measured  in  the 
Ugbt  of  savings  to  taxpayers  and  society  for 
services  not  being  needed  and  tax  monies  not 
being  spent  on  services  for  such  problem  In- 
dlviduato  and  families  at  a  later  date  for 
welfare,  penal  costs,  court  and  Utigatlon  costs, 
medical  costs,  etc. 


The  success  of  the  projects  and  the  bene- 
fits to  society  must  also  be  measured  by  the 
long-term  increased  productivity  of  the  en- 
tire famUy.  If  longitudinal  studies  would  be 
undertaken  to  find  out  how  weU  and  how 
productive  the  chUdren  of  reliabllitated  fam- 
ilies wUl  be  In  the  future.  astoTinding  cost 
benefit  data  might  be  forthcocoing. 

Current  research  and  evaluation  findings 
at  AJC*  indicate  that  the  recidivism  rate 
among  those  rehabiUtated  is  much  lower 
than  In  more  tradlUonal  individual  rehabili- 
tation projects.  If  this  kind  of  durability 
data  can  be  statUtlcaUy  upheld,  the  case  for 
famUy  rehabilitation  wlU  be  even  stronger. 

OTBB  MODELS  AKS  FSOjaCIS 

The  earliest  known  efforts  which  resembled 
family  rehabUltatlon  were  the  Danish  Folk 
Schools.*  In  these  institutions,  still  in  op- 
eration today,  young  men  vrlth  learning  or 
sldU  deficiencies  were  trained  In  a  family  set- 
ting by  masters  of  various  skUIs  and  disci- 
plines. 

In  thto  country,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  a 
major  element  of  their  Employment  Assist- 
ance Program,  operate  four  famUy  centers. 

As  a  part  of  the  "war  on  poverty,"  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Migrant  Dl- 
vtolon.  fimded  two  comprehensive  famUy  de- 
velopment centers.  The  Choanoke  Area  De- 
velopment Association  (CADA)  project  In 
Rich  Square,  North  Carolina,  to  very  similar 
to  the  Arizona  Job  Colleges'  project,  whUe 
the  Manpower  Education  Training  Project  of 
Edlnburg,  Texas,  although  slmUar,  to  not 
residential  as  CADA  and  AJC")  • 

The  most  elaborate  demonstration  in  fam- 
ily process  to  a  recently  developed  program, 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, currently  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Located 
In  Glasgow,  Montana,  the  Mountain  Plains 
Regional  Education  and  Training  Project  to 
a  demonstration  and  exemplary  project  in 
vocational  education  of  total  families.  Ttito, 
like  AJC  and  CADA,  is  residential,  com- 
prehensive, and  has  many  traditional  reha- 
biUtatlve  aspects. 

The  current  projects  in  operation  have 
been  cited  here  to  underscore  the  fact  ttiat 
family  education,  or  rehabUltatlon,  or  de- 
velopment is  not  an  untried  "innovation,"  it 
to  a  concept  which  works.  Not  only  does  it 
work,  but  enough  demonstration  and  activity 
to  in  progress  that  a  "state  of  the  art"  is 
now  ready    for   rapid   development. 

FamUy  rehabUltatlon  is  a  growing  con- 
cept.>  * '  It  offers  enough  challenges  and  pos- 
sibUitles  to  motivate  any  rebabilltatlontot 
to  use  it  as  a  means  to  serve  disabled  per- 
sons and  families  in  new  and  better  ways. 
It  is  a  process,  fuU  of  adventure  and  excite- 
ment, holding  the  portent  of  dynamic  re- 
sults. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  another 
interesting  article  on  AJC  appeared  in 
the  June»July  issue  of  Health  Services 
World.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  also  be  printed  in  the  Rccori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Leasninc  To  Go  It  Alokz 
(By  Sam  F.  Clulla  and  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols) 

With  just  a  touch  of  whimsey,  the  sign  in 
the  office  of  the  Arizona  Job  Colleges  (AJC) 
at  Casa  Grande  proclaims  an  obvious  fact 
of  life.  The  words  ring  a  vaguely  familiar 
bell,  and  then  you  remember  you  first  heard 
them  on  a  TV  commercial.  K  you're  there 
long  enough  your  eyes  keep  going  back  to 
the  sign,  looking  for  some  hidden  meaning. 
Does  It  have  special  significance  to  the  AJC? 

Arizona  Job  Colleges  is  not  an  institution 
of  higher  learning.  It's  a  community-spon- 
sored project  to  give  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation to  rural  poor  families.  The  proj- 
ect includes  a  health  program  that  has 
caught  the  attention  of  health  planners, 
both  in  Arizona  and  In  other  states  as  well. 

As  for  the  sign,  it  reminds  you  that  "Today 
Is  the  beginning  of  the  rest  of  your  life." 

AJC  staffers  are  convinced  the  sign  means 
different  things  to  different  p>eople.  To  Chuck 
and  Evelyn  Shook  the  sign  suggests  a  cer- 
tain frame  of  mind — a  starting  point  to- 
ward the  kind  of  life  that  most  of  us  can 
take  for  granted.  At  Arizona  Job  Colleges  no 
one  takes  anything  for  granted. 

Until  recently,  the  road  that  goes  by  the 
trailer-offices  of  the  AJC  was  rough  In  spots. 
The  route  laid  out  for  the  AJC  families  Is 
Just  as  rough.  Without  help,  many  of  those 
famUies  would  never  make  it.  A  combina- 
tion of  poverty-related  factors  would  keep 
them  outside  America's  mainstream,  aliens 
in  their  own  land. 

"The  program  is  not  a  permanent  crutch," 
AJC  President  Gary  Bellrlchard  hastens  to 
make  clear.  "This  is  a  start,  not  a  destina- 
tion. These  families  are  learning  to  go  it 
alone." 

Chuck  and  Evelyn  Shook  have  travelled 
a  good  piece  down  the  road  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  Shooks  were  among  the  first 
ten  families  to  Join  the  project.  They  were 
among  the  first  graduates  in  1971. 

IJke  several  other  graduate  families,  they 
agreed  to  stay  on  and  work  for  the  AJC. 
Evelyn  earned  her  high  school  equivalency 
diploma  there.  Now  she  teaches  sewing  in 
the  home  living  program.  Chuck  works  In 
the  vocational  evaluation  unit  operated  for 
the  AJC  by  the  University  of  Arizona  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Center. 

It's  hard  to  tell  if  the  Shooks  represent  the 
typical  AJC  family;  but  you  hope  they  do. 
The  Shooks  combine  a  native  intelligence 
with  high  motivation.  Talking  with  the 
couple  gives  you  the  feeling  that  they  share 
an  Important  secret.  Bits  and  pieces  of  the 
secret  come  out  In  the  things  they  tell  you. 

"It  wasn't  Just  the  poverty  that  held  us 
back."  Chuck  says.  "It  was  being  poverty- 
minded." 

"Something  was  mUsing."  Evelyn  adds. 
"Not  Just  money — a  lot  of  things." 

"The  main  thing  we've  learned  here  is  that 
we  have  a  choice,"  Chuck  says.  "We've  learned 


there's  something  better,  and  we're  gained 
the  skills  and  confidence  to  go  after  It." 

If  the  AJC  project  Is  unique  It's  because  It 
pays  more  than  lip  service  to  the  propoaltlon 
that  knowing  how  to  live  Is  as  important  to  a 
family  aa  increased  income.  T 

"You  can  Job-train  a  worker  to  a  An- 
thee-well."  observes  AJC  Project  Director  Sid 
Goodman,  "but  if  you  don't  help  his  famUy 
to  move  up  the  ladder  with  him  you  may  cre- 
ate as  many  problems  as  you're  trying  to 
solve." 

The  AJC  program  Is  tailored  for  every 
member  of  the  family.  The  program  Includes 
basic  remedial  education,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, family  counseling,  recreational  serv- 
ices, programs  of  care  and  enrichment  for 
preschool  children  as  well  as  after  school  ac- 
tivities for  the  older  children. 

It  also  offers  Instruction  in  home  manage- 
ment, child  development  and  community  and 
family  relations.  The  AJC  families  are  pro- 
Tided  contemporary,  furnished  housing  on 
campus,  and  a  modest  stipend  during  the 
course  of  training. 

Perhaps  a  sign  of  the  program's  compre- 
hensiveness Is  the  array  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  that  are  backing  it.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  supported  by  grants  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  others. 

The  program's  planners  knew  from  the 
start  that  it  would  need  one  additional  in- 
gredient— an  adequate  health  plan.  They 
knew  also  that  such  a  plan  would  have  to  be 
specially  tailored  to  touch  all  of  the  tradi- 
tional health  care  bases  and.  In  addition,  offer 
something  extra.  As  Gary  Bellrlchard  points 
out,  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  too  many  past 
rehabilitation  efforts  has  been  the  absence 
of  a  health  component. 

"Without  the  health  program,  I'd  hate  to 
bet  on  the  success  of  the  AJC  project,"  he 
says.  "When  helping  the  poor  to  Improve  their 
lifestyle,  the  health  aspect  can  determine  suc- 
cess or  failure." 

"I  know  It  sounds  trite,"  says  Health  Serv- 
ices Manager  Jake  Pool,  "but  In  one  way  or 
another  sickness  and  general  poor  health  put 
an  awful  lot  of  people  on  the  welfare  rolls." 

Dr.  Roland  Schoen.  AJC  medical  director, 
talks  about  the  air  of  fatalism  about  ill 
hea:th  among  the  poor.  "If  you're  poor  long 
enough  you  Just  might  begin  to  think  poor 
health  is  a  normal  state  of  affairs,"  ha  says. 
"Without  good  health  you  go  nowhere — on 
the  Job,  in  the  home,  In  school." 

Based  on  such  observations,  it  was  decided 
to  develop  a  health  plan  that  would  Include 
promotive  elements  designed  to  bring  a 
change  In  basic  attitudes  about  health. 

Devising  such  a  plan  was  made  possible  by 
a  contract  negotiated  through  AJC  with  the 
Migrant  Health  Office  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  It  was  supported  by  the  mi- 
grant health  section  of  the  Community 
Health  Service.  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health   Administration. 

First,  there  was  the  question  of  program 
size — reconciling  the  health  Job  to  be  done 
with  available  staff,  facilities,  other  health 
recsources.  At  this  point  AJC  officials  turned 
for  help  to  the  Department  of  Community 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Arizona  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  The  result  of  these  talks 
carried  out  In  successive,  manageable  steps. 

The  schedule  was  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  a  subsequent  grant  from  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration. 
The  health  program  must  first  care  for  all 
AJC  families,  then  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers. 
and  finally  a  proportion  of  others,  primarily 
among  the  county's  rural  poor.  This  has 
been  the  pattern  of  the  program's  actual 
development. 

While  the  AJC  health  program  was  still 


in  the  planning  stage,  the  Arizona  Health 
Planning  Authority  was  looking  for  new 
approaches  to  providing  health  services  for 
the  medically  indigent. 

Also  at  that  time  the  Arizona  Leglslstun 
enacted  a  bill  calling  for  a  state  plan  to 
make  health  aervloes  avallAble  to  au  citi- 
zens of  the  state.  The  task  was  assigned  to 
the  Authority. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  the  AJO 
health  program  suddenly  took  on  impor- 
tance as  a  potential  proving  groimd  for  a 
project  that  would  affect  the  entire  state'i 
population. 

The  Authority  was  Invited  to  Join  the  AJC 
health  project.  The  team  effort  that  fol- 
lowed produced  "A  Plan  to  Provide  Health 
Services  for  Agricultural  and  BCigrant  Work- 
ers of  Central  and  Western  Pinal  County." 

Briefly,  the  plan  called  for  provision  of 
health  services  through  health  facllltlei 
and  staff  on  the  AJC  campus,  supplemented 
by  contractual  arrangements  for  additional 
services.  These  would  be  two  general  cate- 
gories; personal  health  services,  and  promo- 
tive health  services. 

The  personal  health  serrloes  were  spelled 
out.  They  would  Include  the  traditional  epi- 
sodic medical  care,  and  predictive,  restora- 
tive, preventive  and  rehabilitative  services. 

Among  Arizona's  health  planners  "pro- 
motive health"  has  become  a  household 
term  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Mar- 
vin Goodwin,  director  of  the  Arizona  Health 
Planning  Authority. 

The  concept  of  promotive  health  is  backed 
by  tiistory.  During  the  past  century  the 
dramatic  drop  in  mortality  and  morbidity 
has  come  about  through  immunization, 
knowledge  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  disease 
and  well-being,  and  environmental  sanita- 
tion. 

In  deliberately  stressing  promotive  health. 
Dr.  Goodwin  calls  attention  to  the  behav- 
ioral and  environmental  factors  which  have 
a  positive  infiuence  on  health.  The  promotive 
approach  stresses  the  fact  that  there's  noth- 
ing inevitable  about  illness.  Promotive  serv- 
Ices  demonstrate  how  each  family  can  im- 
prove the  odds  in  favor  of  good  health 
simply  by  living  right — adopting  appropriate 
patterns  of  behavior. 

The  AJC  planners  knew  that  the  promo- 
tive approach  would  be  the  best  way  to  go. 
But  at  the  same  time  no  one  was  deluded 
that  the  going  would  be  easy.  Nothing 
In  the  lifestyle  of  the  AJC  famUies  had  pre- 
pared them  to  take  on  a  bigger  piece  of  the 
Job  of  maintaining  their  own  health.  Just 
the  same,  the  results  to  date  are  promising. 

"We  figure  the  promotive  approach  has 
been  atiout  95  percent  successful."  Dr.  Schoen 
estimates.  "I'm  talking  now  about  our  pres- 
ent AJC  families  plus  the  36  or  40  percent  of 
the  graduates  we  still  serve  because  their  In- 
comes aren't  yet  high  enough  to  pay  for  their 
own  health  care."  Among  these  two  groups, 
episodic  care  in  the  AJC  clinic  has  been  re- 
duced by  45  percent.  "It's  a  different  story 
among  the  other  rural  poor  families  who 
haven't  had  promotive  orientation,"  Dr. 
Schoen  adds. 

The  health  program  has  become  an  Inte- 
gral link  among  the  various  AJC  activities. 
In  fact,  the  child  development  center  now 
operates  directly  under  the  health  program. 
Mr.  Bellrlchard  explains  the  logic  in  such  an 
organizational  setup. 

"We're  not  babysitters."  he  assures  you. 
"Our  AJC  children  have  some  catching  up 
to  do  In  all  areas  of  Uvlng,  health  includsd. 
We  want  them  to  catch  up  by  the  time  tht7 
go  to  school." 

Betty  Overbeck,  child  center  director,  out- 
lines the  health  aspects  of  the  center's  pro- 
gram. Each  child  gets  a  general  physical  on 
entering  the  program.  Juliene  Hollenbeck,  a 
registered  nurse  qualified  as  a  nurse  prac- 
titioner, checks  each  child  every  day.  Nutri- 
tion has  a  high  priority— the  child  get  two 
sniusks  and  one  hot  meal  each  day. 
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In  a  sense,  the  AJC  clinic  has  as  many  out- 
naoh  units  as  there  are  families  in  tlie  pro- 
gram. Home  health  aides  work  with  the  AJC 
famlllsa  both  In  the  clinic  and  in  their  own 
homes.  This  relatively  new  type  of  health 
worker  provides  the  link  of  continuity  that  Is 
missing  in  more  conventional  health  systems. 

Kvery  bit  as  Important,  she  shows  the  fam- 
Uy both  how  to  do  for  themselves  and  to 
know  when  It's  time  to  seek  help.  Chuck  and 
Cvelyn  Shook  attest  to  the  success  of  this 
approach. 

"There  must  be  a  hundred  things  that  peo- 
ple can  do  to  stay  healthy,"  Chuck  says. 
"We've  learned  a  few  things,  anyway." 

"The  main  thing  we've  learned,"  Evelyn 
adds,  "is  that  health  is  a  family  affair." 

A  lot  of  the  advice  the  home  health  aide 
fives  is  as  simple  as  Grandma's  home  rem- 
edies, and  as  easy  on  the  pocketbook. 

"Tou  can  make  noae  dr^  out  of  salt  and 
water."  Evelyn  Shook  Informs  you.  "A  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  lemon  juice  makes  a  pretty 
good  cough  medicine,  too." 

The  AJC  health  program  is  committed  to 
prove,  by  1976,  that  It  can  function  as  a 
health  maintenance  organization.  Actually, 
the  program  already  includes  some  of  the 
upecta  of  an  HMO. 

This  too  makes  the  program  a  fortuitous 
pUot  project.  Arizona's  health  planners  axe 
convinced  that  the  HMO  concept,  if  fully 
developed,  could  aid  in  Implementing  the 
Arizona  Plan  for  Health  Services. 

In  any  given  program,  there  wui  never  be 
enough  money  to  do  aU  the  things  that 
should  be  done,  or  that  it  wotUd  be  good  to 
do.  Health  Services  Manager  Jake  Pool  de- 
scribes the  impact  of  thU  fact  of  lUe  on  the 
health  program. 

"Our  grant  requires  that  we  give  care  to 
1700  people,"  he  explains.  "We're  actuaUy 
•srving  2080.  It  takes  a  bit  of  dollar-stretch- 
ing." 

Jake  Pool  stretches  the  allocated  dollars 
by  what  he  describes  as  well-timed  horse 
trading,  with  pharmaceutical  houses  and 
other  firms.  The  signs  Indicate  that  Jake  Is 
an  accomplished  horse  trader,  but  he  gives 
credit  to  the  people  he  trades  with. 

"Your  average  businessman  is  willing  to 
help  a  program  that  helps  people  to  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet, "  he  explains. 

Apparently,    the   stereotype   of   the   hard- 
hearted businessman  doesn't  hold  up  around 
Pinal  County.  Jake  Pool  nods  in  agreement 
The  only  hard-hearted  businessman  you'll 
meet  in  this  whole  county  is  Jake  Pool,"  he 

4Uips. 

Dr.  Schoen  is  equaUy  quick  to  give  credit 
to  outside  help.  *•*«»*" 

"The  county  health  department  has  been 
m  our  comer  from  the  start."  he  teUs  you. 
TTie  state  and  county  medical  societies  and 
other  groups  have  helped  us  too,  in  any  way 
they  could."  '        ' 

t^k'^  \^  *****'  "»•  lafl««nce  of  the  Arizona 
Job  Colleges  extend?  ApparenUy.  to  the 
jounger  generation.  j.    ««    «io 

AJC  offlcUU  like  to  teU  about  the  bread- 
winner, Ml  AJC  graduate,  who  became  111.  The 
DM  luck  and  resulting  financial  pressure 
S5?1h.*'*  !?**«»  defeatist  attitude,  and 
nactaawing.  But  the  chUdren  in  the  famUy 
ttid  othw  ideas.  Some  of  the  older  ones  went 
oojin  odd-Job  hunting  expedition.  They  suc- 
"MM.  and  the  famUy  has  held  together 

The  road  that  goes  by  the  trailer-offices  of 
™AJC  eventuaUy  meets  Route  10  which 
St-T-i'iS!*  *^°'^  toward  Phoenix,  south 
S^AT^^'^;  ^'  ">•  C*^"<*  Shocks  and 
la^Ji^  'T"'""  "*•  "^  «>^<»  V>  *  whole 
SL^"".  ^  *°y  <»l»ctton  they  chooee,  to 
Piaoea  they've  never  been. 
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•"WTICE.  THE  CONSnTUnON,  AND 
PRIVACY 

mt  l^.?J5:  **^-  *''«'»*»*°*.  on  June  M. 
'^t.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating 


in  a  series  of  discussions  on  "Computers 
and  Privacy"  conducted  by  Miami  Uni- 
versity at  Hamflton,  Ohio. 

The  right  of  every  individual  in  Amer- 
ica to  privacy  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  me  over  the  years. 
It  seems  that  now,  as  never  before,  the 
Government's  appetite  for  Information 
about  individuals  threatens  to  usurp  the 
right  to  privacy  which  I  have  long  felt 
to  be  among  the  most  basic  of  our  civil 
liberties  as  a  free  people.  I  hope  that  my 
remarks  at  Miami  University  shed  some 
light  on  both  the  imiwrtance  of  indi- 
vidual privacy  and  some  of  the  dangers 
posed  by  governmental  data  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  delivered  at  Miami 
University  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

JTTBTICK,    the    COWSTITUTIOW    ANB    PBIVACT 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to  talk  with 
you  about  Justice,  the  Constitution  and 
Privacy  as  part  of  Miami  University's  series 
of  discussions  on  the  subject  of  C<Hnputers 
and  Privacy. 

A  while  back  I  decided  that  I  had  read 
a  lot  about  privacy,  but  I  didnt  really  know 
much  about  computers.  So  I  took  some  time 
off  from  my  duties  at  the  Senate  and  spent 
a  whole  day  watching  computers  in  opera- 
tion and  learning  about  how  these  machines 
work.  I  was  impressed  by  the  multitude  of 
tedious  and  difficult  tasks  that  computers 
cotUd  perform  in  a  fracUon  of  the  time  It 
would  take  a  person— and  with  no  mistakes 
either. 

In  fact,  I  was  so  impressed  by  those  com- 
puters—how meticulously  and  logically  they 
could  Interrelate  bits  of  information— that  I 
thought  about  writing  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  allow  a  computer  to  become 
President.  With  Its  absolutely  accurate  and 
almost  limlUees  memory,  its  infallible  logic 
in  relating  one  bit  of  Information  to  another 
and  Its  superhuman  spetd,  a  con^uter,  it 
seemed,  would  make  a  perfect  President, 

But  then  I  thought  again.  CertaliUy  the 
computer  would  always  come  to  perfectly 
logical  conclusions.  But  what  about  conclu- 
sions affected  by  In^lraUon,  by  compassion 
by  humanity?  And  what  about  seemingly  ir- 
rational decisions  based  on  love  of  justice, 
or  hatred  of  tyranny?  A  computer  Just  can- 
not draw  Uloglcal  conclusions  from  logical 
facts.  I  thought  better  of  my  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  make  a  computer  President. 
There  is  something  about  human  decision- 
makers, for  all  of  their  mistakes  and  Irra- 
tionality, which  a  computer  simply  cannot 
replace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  depends  at  least  in  part 
on  the  uniquely  human  capacity  of  those 
who  govern  to  come  on  occasion  to  what  ap- 
pear to  be  Irrational  conclusions.  The  abUlty 
to  abandon  logic  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  to  Insist  that  human  existence  cannot 
be  reduced  to  even  the  moat  sophisticated 
of  mathematical  fonnujas  is  as  much  a  part 
of  our  syatem  of  government  as  the  Consti- 
tution itaelf . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  computers  are  not 
extremely  useful  tools.  They  are.  It  U  merelT 
to  point  out  that  there  are  some  tasks  for 
which  computers  are  simply  not  suited. 

nCPOKTAIfCS  or  TBK  mnivimiAt. 

When  we  talk  about  the  role  which  oom- 
puters  can  and  ou^t  to  play  In  govern- 
mental  decision  making,  and  the  potential 
dangers  computers  p<ma  to  privacy,  tt  seems 
to  me  that  w»  are  prlmaifly  eonoemed  about 
the  Impact  oomputerksed  Infbnnatton  ays- 
tims  oan  lunv  on  Individuals.  We  are  oon- 
<M»«Htt  tliat  the  logical,  categormng  proeeaees 


of  the  computer  will  to  some  way  run  rough- 
shod  over  our  fundamental  belief  In  the 
uniqueness  and  dignity  of  Individual  human 
personality. 

It  U,  after  aU,  the  faith  of  the  founders 
of  this  nation  in  the  Individual  as  a  free  and 
self-determining  being  that  led  them  to  set 
up  our  democratic  form  of  government.  Be- 
cause of  their  faith  in  the  individual,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  took  great  pains 
to  set  up  a  systeip  of  limited  government 
which  could  exercise  only  those  powers  which 
were  expressly  granted  to  It  by  the  gov- 
erned. They  fashioned  this  system  of  limited 
goverpment  so  as  to  maximize  the  protec- 
tion of  Individuals  from  governmental  in- 
terference. In  ord«-  to  guard  against  certam 
S>eclfic  abuses  of  governmental  power  which 
would  endanger  individual  freedom,  the 
Founding  Fathers  added  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  which  we  have 
come  to  treasure  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

PaiVACT  AND  THX  sn.T,  OF  BIOHTS 

The  First  Amendment  was  designed  to 
protect  the  sancUty  of  the  Indlvldual'a  pri- 
vate thoughts  and  beliefs.  It  protects  Um 
rights  to  speak  and  remain  sUent.  to  re- 
ceive and  impart  Information  and  Ideas,  and 
to  associate  In  private  and  in  public  with 
others  of  nice  mind.  After  all.  It  is  only  by 
protecting  this  inner  privacy  that  freedom 
of  speech,  religion,  assembly  and  many  other 
individual  liberties  can  be  protected. 

The  Third  Amendment's  prohibition  of 
quartering  soldiers  in  private  homes  protects 
the  privacy  of  the  individual's  living  space. 
ThU  aspect  of  privacy  is  also  protected  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  guarantee  of  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  sectire  In  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures."  In  addition  to 
the  privacy  of  the  Individual's  home  and 
personal  effects,  the  privacy  of  his  person  (or 
boduy  integrity)  and  even  his  private  tele- 
phone conversations  are  protected  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment  from  unwarranted  gov- 
ernmental intrusion. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  guarantees  that  an 
individual  accused  of  a  crime  shaU  not 
be  forced  to  divulge  private  information 
which  might  tocrlmlnate  him.  This  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  focuses  directly 
on  the  sanctity  of  the  Individual  human 
personality  and  the  right  of  each  individual 
to  keep  private  information  which  might 
place  hU  life  and  freedom  in  Jeopardy. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  also  guarantees  that 
no  person  shaU  be  "deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law."  This 
right  to  due  proceae  protects  individual  pri- 
vacy by  preventing  unwarranted  govern- 
mental Interference  with  the  mdivldual'a 
person,  personality  and  property. 

The  Nmth  Amendment's  reservation  that 
"the  eniuneraUon  in  the  ConstttuUon,  of 
certain  rights,  shaU  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  People"^ 
clearly  shows  that  the  Foimdlng  Fathera 
contemplated  that  certain  basic  individual 
rlghU  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
sututlon — such  as  privacy— ahould  neverthe- 
less be  safe  from  governmental  interference. 
Just  recenuy  in  Roe  v.  Wade  the  Supreme 
Court  has  located  the  right  of  privacy  m  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment's  guarantee  that  no 
state  shall  "deprive  any  person  of  Ufe,  Uberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 
Rights  to  give  and  receive  informaUon,  to 
family  life  and  chlkl-reanng  according  to 
one's  conscience,  to  marriage,  to  procreation, 
to  contraception,  and  to  abortion  are  all 
aspects  of  individual  privacy  which  the  courts 
have  similarly  held  to  be  oonstttutlonaUr 
protected. 

puvACr  AitD  nn  dcdxtidual 
To  my  mmd  privacy  means  more  t.h>T» 
merely  reetrtetlng  governmental  interference 
In  these  q>eeifio  areas.  Someone  has  sug- 
gMCed  that  privacy  is  a  catchword  for  the 
control  the  individual  exercises  over  tnfor- 
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matlon  atiout  hlmMlf .  And  yet  because  mxnth 
a  definition  focuses  on  the  infonnatlon 
rather  than  the  Individual,  It  seems  to  look 
In  the  wrong  direction.  Control  over  InTor- 
znatlon  ts  Important  to  our  right  of  privacy 
only  when  that  Information  Is  related  to  us 
as  Individuals.  In  the  end.  privacy  depends 
upon  society's  recognition  and  protection  of 
the  Importance  and  tinlqueness  of  each  in- 
dividual. 

GOVXIKICXNTAI.  XNVASIOIfS  OF  PSIVACT 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
<ui  Constitutional  Rights,  I  have  over  the 
years  received  many  complaints  about  gov- 
ernmental Invasions  of  individual  privacy.  In 
some  cases,  the  government  has  Intruded 
into  the  personal  lives,  homes  and  physical 
Integrity  of  Individual  citizens  In  order  to 
collect  private  Information  about  them.  In 
other  cases,  the  government  has  used,  or 
misused,  such  private  Information  and  has 
disseminated  It  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  individual  cltlsen  Involved. 

DATABAMK   SUSVXT 

A  while  back  It  occurred  to  me  that  we 
did  not  even  know  how  numy  data  banks 
containing  Information  about  Individuals  the 
federal  government  has.  So  I  wrote  to  fifty 
federal  agencies  and  asked  them  just  how 
many  such  databanks  they  have,  what  kind 
of  information  these  databanks  contain  and 
who  gets  to  see  it  and  under  what  clrcum- 
st€uices.  Most  of  the  responses  are  In  a  report 
that  wUI  be  published  later  this  year  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  So  far  we  have  received  Information 
on  more  than  750  databanks  with  varying 
contents,  operational  guidelines  and  the  like. 

The  response  we  received  earlier  this  month 
from  the  Office  of  Emergency  PreparadOfeas 
describes  what  must  be  the  ultimate  In  gov- 
ernmental databanks.  One  ot  the  databanks 
maintained  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness contains  records  on  some  5,000 
Individual*.  But  the  Office  of  Kmergency 
FmiarBdneas  does  not  know  Its  contents  and 
has  no  access  to  the  Information  It  contains. 
They  just  msOntaln  It.  Short  of  emergency 
circumstances  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
parednees  will  never  have  access  to  this  data- 
bank, which  la  "utlllnd  and  kept  current  on 
a  regular  basis  by  authorized  q>eolallsta  In 
the  Personnel  Operations  element  of  the 
White  House  artaS.  No  other  agencies  or  In- 
dividuals have  access  to  these  files."  So  here 
we  have  a  federal  agency  maintaining  a  data- 
bank to  wJUch  It  has  no  access  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  even  the  agency  doee  not 
know.  I  have  written  to  the  White  House  to 
see  If  they  can  give  us  some  clue  as  to  what 
Information  Is  contained  In  these  files  and 
who  has  access  to  It. 

DATA  coixacnoif 

Oolleotl<»i  of  Information  In  goremmental 
databanks  Is  accomplished  In  a  vartoty  of 
ways.  Some  of  It  Is  obtained  directly  from 
the  Individuals  Involved.  The  DeoMinlal  Omi- 
sus  Is  an  example  of  this  sort  of  data  col- 
lection. Article  n  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  an  "Enumeration"  erary  ten  years 
■o  that  Representatlvea  can  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  population. 
To  make  that  bead-count  compulsory  Is 
perfeotly  all  right.  But  nowhere  does  the 
Constitution  countenance  compelling  dtl- 
lens  to  respond  on  pain  of  criminal  penalties 
to  such  personal  queotlons  as: 

Do  you  have  a  fioab  toQet? 

Hav*  you  been  married  more  than  once? 

Did  your  llzst  marriage  end  because  of 
death  of  wife  or  husband? 

What  la  your  rent? 

What  la  your  monthly  eleotrlo  bQl? 

Did  you  work  at  any  time  last  week? 

Do  you  haw  a  dishwasher?  Bntlt-ln  or 
portable? 

Bofv  did  you  get  to  work  iMt  wMkf  (Driv- 
er, private  auto:  pawanger.  prtrat*  auto: 
subway:  bua;  tad:  waOnd  calf: 
) 


How  many  bedrooms  do  you  have? 
Do  you  have  a  health  condition  or  dl*> 
ability   which   limits  the   amount  of  work 
you  can  do  at  a  job?  How  long  have  you  had 
this  condition  or  disability? 

To  my  mind  the  use  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws  to  force  people  to  divulge  such  per- 
sonal Information,  which  bears  no  relation  to 
any  legitimate  governmental  purpose.  Is  un- 
conscionable. 

Even  worse,  because  of  its  lack  of  candor. 
Is  the  Census  Bureau's  practice  of  sending 
out  questionnaires  on  behalf  of  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Theoretically,  response  to 
such  questionnaires  Is  wholly  voluntary.  But 
the  Censiis  Bureau's  cover  letters  do  not  say 
that  response  is  volxintary.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, a  questionnaire  (die  Census  Bureau  sent 
out  at  the  behest  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  retired 
persons.  The  questionnaire  Inquired  Into 
such  private  matters  as : 

How  often  do  you  call  your  parents? 
What  do  you  spend  on  presents  for  grand- 
children? 

How  many  newspapers  and  magazines  do 
you  buy  a  month? 
Do  you  wear  artificial  dentures? 
About  how  often  do  you  go  to  a  barber 
shop  or  beauty  salon? 

Taking  things  all  together,  would  you  say 
you're  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not  too 
happy  these  days? 

Although  response  to  this  questionnaire 
was  voluntary,  many,  If  not  most,  of  the  re- 
tired folks  who  received  the  official  Census 
Bureau  packet  feared  that  they  would  be 
penalized  if  they  did  not  answer. 

I  have  in  the  past  Introduced  legislation 
to  control  the  worst  of  these  privacy-Invad- 
ing questions.  But  unfortunately,  bitter  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Administration, 
as  well  as  state  and  local  governments  and 
private  agencies  which  use  Census  Informa- 
tion, has  so  far  blocked  passage  of  such  con- 
trols. It  Is  unfortunate  but  true  that  bureau- 
crats who  collect  information  can  always 
think  up  reasons  for  wanting  to  collect  man 
and  more  of  It.  Those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned aljout  individual  privacy  face  an  end- 
leas  battle  in  constantly  pointing  out  that 
just  because  government  agencies  want  In- 
formation about  individuals  should  not  be 
sufficient  reason  for  forcing  people  to  provide 
It  or  face  criminal  penalties.  That  Is  why  I 
am  In  favor  of  putting  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot — forcing  data  «dlectors,  such  as  the 
Census  Bureau,  to  justify  each  bit  of  Infor- 
mation they  want  to  collect  about  us  and 
honestly  disclosing  to  each  cltlaen  that  par- 
ticipation In  many  of  these  surveys  Is  whtrfly 
volimtary. 

BUaVllT.TJIWO 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  gov- 
ernmental data  collection  Is  the  use  of  sur- 
reptitious sxirvelllance  and  Intelligence  oper- 
ations to  collect  Information  on  Innocent 
citizens  whose  political  views  and  activities 
are  contrary  to  those  ot  the  Administration. 
Recent  events  have  dramatised  the  disturb- 
ing prospect  that  such  covert  data  o(^ec- 
tlon  may  be  even  more  widespread  than  we 
bad  feared. 

Oovammantal  surveillance  can  take  many 
forms,  luat  recently,  X  learned  that  in  dtlM 
txom  San  nmndKO.  Oallfoma,  to  Ut.  Ver- 
non. New  Tork.  high-powered  cameras  have 
been  set  up  to  keep  track  of  individuals  and 
their  activities.  These  euaaraa  are  so  auul- 
ttve  they  can  read  an  automotaU*  IImdm 
plate  five  bloeka  away.  They  can  foeui  on  an 
IndlvVltial  aa  he  talka  wtth  frlenda  and  as- 
sociates and  can  follow  him  aa  ha  walks  down 
tba  street.  Ttiay  can  peak  through  the  win- 
dows ot  the  homaa  at  tnnooenc  Amertnana 
and  record  what  Is  gobig  on  inalda.  It  seema 
to  me  that  this  la  tba  vny  aart  of  aaerH 
prying  into  tb*  prlvat*  ttvw  and  aotMMM  of 
Individuals  whldi  bodaa  miMh  •vll  for  our 
damooraoy.  Tliaae  oameraa  represent  tba  tooia 
at  tyranny  and  total  Itarlaaasm  whldh  asaka 


total  control  over  the  Uvea  of  Individuals. 
Ttmj  are,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  bu^propii* 
ate  in  a  society  whloli  values  the  prlvaey 
and  clvU  liberties  of  the  Individual. 
ruwiTiva  auavatuLAMca 
I  used  to  think  that  there  could  be  nothing 
worse  than  this  kind  of  Invasion  of  individ- 
ual privacy.  But  recently  there  has  com*  to 
my  attention  Instance  after  Instance  of  the 
government's  systematic  Invasion  of  tb» 
privacy  of  citizens  who  have  done  no  wrong, 
but  who  disagree  with  the  government's  pol- 
icies. Surveillance  has  become  a  kind  of  pun- 
ishment for  the  exercise  of  constitutionally- 
protected  First  Amendment  freedoms  of 
speech,  association  and  press. 
BANiH.  acBoaa 
For  example.  In  Its  continuing  battle  with 
the  press  the  present  Administration  has  re- 
sorted to  this  sort  of  systematic  invasion  of 
privacy  In  order  to  punish  those  members  of 
the  press  who  Insist  on  criticizing  Admin- 
istration policies.  Some  of  you  may  have 
heard  about  what  happened  to  CBS  newsman 
Daniel  Sohorr.  After  a  serlee  of  articles  criti- 
cal of  the  Administration.  Mr.  Schorr  woks 
up  one  morning  to  find  himself  the  object 
of  a  full-scale  FBI  Investigation.  On  ttie 
q>eclous  grounds  that  Mr.  Schorr  was  being 
considered  for  "poaslMe  federal  employment," 
the  White  House  had  ordered  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  Daniel  Schorr,  his  past  and 
present  associations,  activities,  employment 
and  the  like.  Friends,  acquaintances,  col- 
leagues, employers  and  former  employers 
were  telephoned  and  mtervlewed  by  FBI 
agents  who  asked  about  Mr.  Schorr's  char- 
acter and  patriotism,  as  well  as  hU  fltnsM 
for  a  position  In  the  Executive  Branch. 

When  I  heard  about  what  had  happened  to 
Mr.  Schorr,  I  sought  to  find  out  from  the 
White  House  just  what  high-level  executive 
position  purported  to  justify  this  apparently 
punmve  sarvelllance  of  a  newsman  known  to 
be  critical  of  Administration  policies  and  pro- 
grams. First  the  White  House  replied  that 
Daniel  Schorr  was  "being  considered  for  s 
job  that  is  presently  filled."  A  few  days  later 
the  White  House  announced  that  DanM 
Schorr  was  being  considered  for  a  new  posi- 
tion which  "has  not  been  filled."  In  the  end 
he  was  never  offered  any  job  by  the  Admini- 
stration. The  White  House  finally  lamely  an- 
nounced that  Daniel  Schorr's  name  bad  been 
"dropped  from  consideration"  and  that  the 
FBI  mveatigatlon  had  been  "terminated  in 
the  very  early  stagee."  According  to  the  White 
House,  the  preliminary  surveillance  report, 
which  was  "entirely  favorable,"  had  t>een 
"subsequently  destroyed."  But  the  damage 
had  already  been  done. 

Daniel  Schorr  described  the  damaging 
effects  of  such  surveillance  on  a  news  re- 
porter In  this  way: 

Even  If  the  Investigation  had  been  set  off 
by  a  tentative  job  offer,  the  effect,  under  ths 
circumstances,  had  to  be  chilling  to  my  work 
as  a  reporter.  An  FBI  investigation  Is  not  a 
"routine  formality."  It  has  an  impact  on 
one's  life,  on  relations  with  employers,  neigh- 
bors, and  friends.  To  this  day.  I  must  mansgt 
a  strained  smile  when  asked,  on  social  occa- 
sions, whether  my  'TBI  shadow"  is  with  ma 
It  has  become  standard  humor  to  mqutte 
whether  I  am  still  "in  trouble  wHh  the  FBI," 
whether  It  Is  safe  to  talk  to  me  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

I  am  left  now  to  ponder,  wbsn  a  producer 
rejects  a  controversial  story  I  have  offered, 
whether  It  Is  because  at  the  normal  wlnnov- 
tng  process  or  because  of  my  trouble-making 
potenMal.  Bv«n  mors  am  I  left  to  wood*, 
when  I  myself  discard  a  line  of  mvestlgatloa. 
whether  I  am  applying  professional  criteria 
or  whether  I  am  subconsciously  affected  by  a 
reluctance  to  embroil  my  superiors  in  new 
troubles  with  the  Nlzon  Admlnlstratloo.  I 
Should  like  to  think  that  the  govemmsnt 
cannot  dbeotly  Intimidate  me.  But  my  sei- 
ployer,  wtth  mlUtooa  at  stake  In  an  indurtiy 
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subject  to  lagulatlon  and  pressure.  Is  sensi- 
tive to  ths  government,  and  I  am  sensitive  to 
my  smployer's  problems. 

And  Daniel  Schorr's  case  Is  not  unique.  We 
now  have  reports  of  extensive  survelllanoe, 
wtre-tapplng.  and  even  bxirglarles  perpetrat- 
ed on  other  reporters. 

When  this  sort  of  governmental  prying 
Into  the  private  lives  of  Individuals  is  used 
■a  a  deterrent  to  the  exercise  of  such  con- 
Btltutlonally-protected  freedoms,  aa  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  Involves  a  double  evil:  Not 
only  Is  mdlvldual  privacy  Invaded;  that  very 
Invasion  of  privacy  is  used  to  punish  or  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  other  rights. 
ABirr  suxvxnxAMCB 
Nor  is  this  use  of  prlvaey-lnvadlng  surveil- 
lance as  a  punishment  for  the  exercise  of 
cherished  constitutional  freedoms  limited 
to  the  prees.  Early  In  1970  we  learned  of  an 
Army  survelllanoe  program  which  Involved 
the  use  of  Army  mtelligence  agents  to  In- 
filtrate and  report  on  virtually  every  activist 
pdltloal  group  In  the  nation.  This  Army 
survalllanee  system  collected  Information  on 
both  suspected  violence-prone  organisations 
and  non-violent,  pacifist  organizations  and 
religious  groups,  whose  memberships  bad 
committed  no  crimes.  All  these  citizens  had 
done  was  exercise  their  constitutional  rights 
to  criticize  and  speak  out  agalttat  govern- 
mental poUcisa  which  they  felt  were  wrong. 
This  Army  surveillance  program  waa  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Suboommlttee  on  Constitutional 
ai^U  In  1971.  We  heard  teatlmony  from 
Army  mtelllgenoe  agents  who  had  been 
ordered  to  Infiltrate  all  groupa  protesting 
certam  government  policies.  They  told  us 
about  joining  peace  groups,  about  Infiltrat- 
ing religious,  dvic  and  campus  organizations, 
about  reporting  on  speeches,  activities  and 
classes  m  cities  and  towns  right  across  the 
nation.  They  compiled  detailed  reports  on 
the  finances,  sexual  activities,  personal  be- 
liefs ami  associations  of  all  sorts  of  people, 
from  famous  celebrities  to  anonymous 
Americana. 

Sonoe  of  theee  surveillance  reports  were 
microfilmed  and  others  kept  in  file  folders. 
Some  of  the  Information  was  analjrzed  by 
^Mclal  inteUigence  analysts  and  kept  In  a 
computerized  file.  Often  with  very  little  to 
go  on  but  some  vague  political  statements, 
theee  mtelligence  analysts  categorized  each 
person's  beliefs  or  status  according  to  a  spe- 
cial Intelligence  Code  for  the  computerised 
file.  For  example,  the  number  134.385  Indi- 
cated that  a  person  was  a  non-Communist; 
tbe  number  180:a»S  (a  difference  of  only  one 
number)  todlcated  Communist  party  msm- 
berahlp  or  advocacy  of  Communism.  Since 
many  of  the  peraons  who  were  being  sub- 
jected to  this  surveillance  and  categorisation 
were  yoimg  people  with  no  settled  p(^tlcal 
phlloeophy  and  no  organizational  member- 
shlpa.  the  potentlaUtles  for  error  were  almost 
as  great  as  the  mvaslons  of  privacy  Invcdved 
In  ooUectmg  the  information. 

Once  the  Constitutions!  Rights  hearings 
«josed  this  Army  surveillance  program  for 
what  It  waa—a  dangerous,  prlvaey-lnvadlng 
osteerent  to  the  exercise  of  constltutlonally- 
fwotscted  rlghU  of  free  speech  and  aasocla- 
Uoo— the  public  outrage  waa  so  great  the 
~»y^™«  forced  shamsfaoedly  to  abandon 
MS  program.  I  have  subsequently  Introduced 
2^l^ton  to  prevent  the  use  of  mlUtary 
pwwunel  for  domestic  political  sarvelllance, 
to  try  to  insure  that  this  kind  of  systamatlc 
mvaskm  of  privacy  doea  not  h^pen  again. 
«f*iiI^«'J™*'**  ^  stopping  this  one  kind 
Wiwrveliianoe  program.  But,  like  Hydra's 
"**'*■  »  seems  ss  if  two  such  survelUancs 
2[«««  replace  each  one  we  find  out  about 
ana  cut  off. 

BSTa  mSSTlflWATIOW 

•mpiss  of  Improper  and  rspNhsoslbls  In- 
»«««  of  individual  prtv^T^IrMulS. 


tlon  of  Information,  and  the  Ezscutlve 
Branch's  use  of  such  prlvaey-lnvadlng  in- 
formation ooUectloo  to  deter  the  exercise  of 
other  conatltutlonal  rights.  But  the  diffi- 
culties with  such  data  collection  are  not  the 
only  problems  inherent  in  governmental 
data  systems.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
major  drawbacks  to  the  collection  of  In- 
formation Is  ths  human  temptation  to  use 
It,  sad  In  some  1  nets  noes  to  nlnwe  u,  by 
giving  it  out  to  thgae  wbo  have  no  right  or 
reason  to  have  It. 

PfrOBMATIOK  raxsoNs 
On  the  most  ^neral  level  It  eeems  to  me 
just  plam  unhealthy  for  aome  master  com- 
puter to  keep  track  of  every  detail  of  our 
lives — our  words  and  deeds,  our  mistakes  and 
failures,  our  weaknesses  and  our  strengths. 
Some  experts  in  the  field  of  information  sys- 
tems have  suggested  that  massive  data  col- 
lection on  every  detail  of  each  individual's 
life  poses  the  danger  of  creating  an  "InfOT- 
maUon  prison"  In  which  the  Individual  is 
forever  constrained  by  his  past  words  and 
actions.  What  Is  lost  In  the  process  Is  the 
IndlvlduaTs  capacity  to  grow  and  change, 
to  define  and  redefine  himself  and  to  redeem 
past  errors.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  f(M-glvlng  and  forgetting,  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  start  anew.  That  chance  for 
a  new  start  U.  after  aU,  the  reason  why 
many  of  our  ancestors  came  to  this  coun- 
try— to  leave  past  Uvee  and  past  mistakes 
behind,  and  to  begin  building  a  new  life  all 
over  again.  It  was  that  same  sense  of  being 
able  to  leave  the  past  behind  and  begm 
again  that  led  to  the  development  of  the 
West — eettlers  moving  away  from  old  lives 
and  starting  again  in  the  frontier  where  ths 
past  could  not  catch  up  with  them. 

That  time  is  gone  forever  now.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  spirit  of  the  frontier — 
that  there  will  always  be  somewhere  a  man 
can  go  and  start  all  over  again,  where  be  can 
redeem  his  past  mistakes  by  hard  work  and 
good  deeds — ought  not  to  l)e  gone  forever. 
That  U  why  I  am  oppoaed  to  the  coUectlon 
of  any  more  Information  about  individuals 
than  Is  absolutely  neceesary.  That  Is  also 
why  I  am  skeptical  about  the  use  of  the 
Social  Security  Number,  or  any  other  uni- 
versal Identifier,  to  tag  each  of  us  for  life 
with  all  sorts  of  data  about  what  we  have 
said  and  done  m  the  past.  It  seems  to  ma 
that  there  Is  much  to  be  lost  by  locking  in- 
dividuals Into  their  pasts  or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way.  by  stralt-Jacketlng  Individuals 
in  the  doeslers  of  their  past  words  and  deeds. 
We  would  do  weU  to  heed  the  warning  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  over  a  century  ago  that— 

"A  State  which  dwarfs  its  men.  in  order 
that  they  may  be  more  docUe  Instnxments 
In  Its  hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes- 
will  find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing 
can  really  be  accompllahsd.  .  . 

If  we  do  not  heed  this  warning,  thsi* 
will  come  a  time  when  records  will  bsooms 
more  important  than  the  Individuals,  when 
the  uniqueness  of  each  human  being  will 
be  ascrlflosd  to  the  false  gods  of  conven- 
lenoe  and  eflloiency,  when  the  opportunity 
for  Individuals  to  grow  and  change  will  havs 
been  eliminated.  Wa  have  not  reached  that 
point  yet,  but  vigflanos  seems  In  oidsr  lest  It 
come  upon  ns  unaware. 

nCTACT  or  OOMPUTZaiBATION 

It  Is  hi  this  arsa  of  Information  storage 
and  dissemination  that  tbe  Impact  of  com- 
putsrlsatlon  Is  perhaps  most  significant.  It 
Is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  oompnt- 
srs,  rather  than  their  operators,  have  often 
been  blamed  for  many  of  ths  serious  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  fllssomlnatlitii  of  infor- 
maUon  about  indlvldaaU.  The  oapaotty  of 
coopoters  to  find  and  print  out  great  masses 
of  Informatloii  at  fantastic  speed  has  magni- 
fied ths  advene,  as  wsU  ss  the  bsnsfleial. 
effects  of  ready  access  to  thU  Information. 


nrAocDiars  nrroaicAnoir 
To  begin  with.  In  those  cases  where  the 
Information  is  Inaccurate,  a  computerised 
system  makes  that  inaccurate  Information 
more  eaaUy  available  to  more  people  In  leea 
time  than  was  ever  dreamed  possible  In  the 
pre-computer  era.  When  I  think  of  com- 
puters grinding  away,  and  spewing  forth 
more  and  more  Information  about  American 
citizens  at  ever  faster  rates,  I  am  often  re- 
minded of  a  surprising  commimlcatlon  1 1«- 
celved  from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion several  years  ago.  It  was  a  notification  to 
my  beneficiaries  that  they  were  eligible  for 
death  benefits  on  account  of  my  demise.  It 
made  me  think  of  Mark  Twain's  remark  that 
the  "reports  of  my  death  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated." I  was  rather  amused  at  the  time; 
but  I  later  paused  to  think  ot  all  the  other 
erroneous  Information  governmental  com- 
puters send  out  routinely  every  day — aoms- 
times  ^Ith  rather  serious  consequences. 
DAMAoxifo  nrroaicATioM 
Some  Information  can  be  very  damaging 
to  individuals  whether  it  Is  accurate  or  not. 
Take  for  example  arrest  records  or  the  nar- 
cotics users  registries  maintained  by  a  num- 
ber of  federal  agencies.  The  mere  fact  that 
an  Individual's  name  Is  recorded  as  a  nar- 
cotics user  or  as  having  been  arrested  la 
often  sufficient  to  deprive  that  Individual 
of  job  opporttmlties,  insurance,  credit  and 
many  other  Important  rights  and  benefits. 
Even  worse,  those  Individuals  who  have  been 
branded  as  narcotics  users  or  as  having  been 
arrested  suffer  thU  deprivation  of  rights  and 
opportumtlea  without  a  trial,  wltbout  wit- 
nesses, without  a  chance  to  defend  them- 
Mlves— tn  short,  without  due  process  of  law. 

AKSXSr  BSCOBOS 

Much  recent  controversy  has  focused  on 
what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  to  control 
the  Indiscriminate  dissemination  of  arrest 
records.  The  federal  government  collects  and 
computerizes  such  information  In  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  nin  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which  m 
tiim  dlasemlnates  such  information  to  all 
sorts  of  federal,  state  and  local  sgencles.  Not 
Just  law  enforcement  agencies,  but  employ- 
ment. Insurance,  credit  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations are  accorded  ready  access  to  this 
sensitive  information.  All  too  often,  par- 
ticularly In  areas  where  police  conduct  gen- 
eral dragnet  (or  roimd-up)  arrests  of  every- 
one In  the  vicinity  of  a  euppoaed  crime,  these 
arrest  records  refiect  no  wrong-doing. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  fact  an  arrest 
has  been  made  Is  a  valuable  piece  of  infor- 
mation. But  we  should  remember  that  It 
only  represents  the  Judgment  of  one  person— 
a  policeman,  often  acting  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  on  the  basis  of  no  more  than  strong 
suspicion  that  there  may  be  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  Individual  arrested  may 
have  committed  a  crime.  No  magistrate  has 
reviewed  that  hasty  decision;  there  has  been 
no  arraignment;  and  neither  Judge  nor  jiury 
has  established  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  after  a  fair  trial.  Yet  this  preliminary 
Judgment  by  a  policeman  can  hatmt  a  cltiaea 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Most  law-abiding  dttaens  are  tempted  to 
take  tee  complacent  view:  "Tieell,  that  could 
never  happen  to  me."  But  do  you  reallas  that 
the  men  In  this  audlenos  stand  a  50-80 
chance  of  being  arrsstsd  sometime  during 
their  lifetimes?  If  you  are  a  man  living  In 
a  cUy,  your  chances  of  being  sirestsd  Us* 
to  sixty  percent.  If  you  ha^pta.  to  be  bUac 
and  live  In. a  city,  your  chances  of  bstag 
arrested  rise  even  further,  to  a  whopping 
lUnety  percent. 

Once  your  arrest  Is  rsocrded,  your  «*^^^'VTtt 
of  being  arrastod  sgaln  ars  very  grsat.  Tlis 
polios  bavs  your  name,  pbotopafli  and 
fingerprints.  Tou  ars  on  their  list  of  potential 
criminals  to  be  questioned  about  and  i«- 
arrested  for  subsequent  unsolved  crimes. 
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Moreover,  the  potential  adverse  codm- 
quenoes  of  having  an  arrest  record  reach 
beyond  the  field  ot  law  enforcement.  One 
survey  In  the  New  York  area  showed  that 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  employment  agen- 
cies In  that  area  will  not  accept  for  referral 
applicants  with  arrest  records.  In  addition 
to  dUficultlee  with  finding  employment.  If 
you  have  an  arreet  record,  you  are  likely 
to  find  getting  Insurance,  credit  and  even 
a  place  to  live  extremely  difficult. 

All  of  this  can  h^pen  to  you  without  your 
having  broken  any  law,  much  less  having 
been  convicted  In  a  court  of  law.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  sort  of  deprivation  of  rights, 
liberties  and  opportiuiltlea  without  trial  is 
the  very  sort  of  abuse  which  our  Constitu- 
tion's due  process  guarantees  were  designed 
to  prevent.  The  principle  which  is  basic  to 
our  system  of  Jiutlce  that  a  man  is  innocent 
imtll  tried  and  proven  guUty  seems  to  me  to 
require  stringent  controls  on  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  which  can  wreak  such 
harm  on  the  Uvea  of  citizens. 

I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  leglslatloo 
which  would  restrict  the  dissemination,  by 
the  FBI's  computerized  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center,  of  arreet  records  unao- 
oompanled  by  some  Indication  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  that  arrest.  In  addition,  It  seems 
to  me  that  even  this  Information  should  be 
available  only  to  thoee  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies which  can  demonstrate  that  they  need 
such  arrest  and  disposition  records  In  order 
to  carry  out  their  law  enforcement  duties. 
Other  organizations,  businesses  and  the  like 
should  have  no  access  to  this  kind  of  Infor- 
Butlon  which  can  be  so  damaging  to  the 
Uvea  and  liberties  of  Innocent  citizens. 

CONCLUSION 

Ms.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
suggesting  that  those  who  collect,  c(Mn- 
puterize,  and  ever  more  widely  distribute 
information  on  individuals,  even  damag- 
ing information  such  as  arrest  records, 
are  acting  out  of  ill-will  or  a  desire  to  in- 
fringe the  rights  and  interfere  with  the 
liberties  of  American  citizens.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  these  ofBcials  feel  that  they  are 
merely  doing  their  jobs,  which  to  them 
involve  collecting  the  most  possible  infor- 
mation and  making  the  widest  possible 
use  of  it.  Ilie  trouble  is,  human  ingenuity 
is  such  that  we  can  always  think  up  rea- 
sons for  needing  to  collect  Just  one  more 
bit  of  information.  Once  that  information 
is  collected,  some  reason  can  always  be 
found  for  sharing  it  with  others. 

When  I  think  about  these  ever-ex- 
panding computerized  information  sys- 
tems, I  am  reminded  of  Justice  Brandels' 
warning  that — 

"The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
in  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of 
zeal,  well-meaning  but  without  under- 
standing." 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  high  time  for  those 
oi  us  who  care  deeply  about  individual 
liberties  to  call  a  halt  to  this  burgeoning 
information  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion, unless  and  until  the  consequences  of 
such  collection  and  dissemination  on  In- 
dividual lives  and  Ubotles  are  taken  f  uUy 
into  account.  Otherwise,  the  octenslble 
need  for  this  piece  of  Information  and 
that  bit  of  data  will  gradually  encroach 
on  our  privacy  and  individuality  until  our 
control  over  information  about  ourselves 
Is  forever  consigned  to  ccHnputers. 
-  DiacusBlons  such  as  we  are  having  this 
evening  about  the  ixnpact  computerized 


Information  systems  can  have  on  indi- 
vidual rights  to  privacy  and  Justice  un- 
der law  represent  an  essential  toulwax^ 
against  such  infringements  of  human 
freedom.  Our  consciousness  of  and  con- 
cern about  the  potential  dangers  to  our 
cherished  liberties  is  the  bat.  and  in  the 
last  analysis,  perhaps  the  on^  protec- 
tion for  our  liberties.  As  the  great  juil^ 
Learned  Hand  once  wrote: 

"Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women;  When  it  dies  there,  no  constitu- 
tion, no  law,  no  court  can  save  it.  .  .  . 
While  it  lies  there,  it  needs  no  constitu- 
tion, no  law.  no  court  to  save  it." 


X7NREASONABLE  DEMANDS  BT 
UNIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  unrea- 
sonable demands  by  unions  for  wages 
and  restrictive  work  rules  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  inflationary  spiral. 
This  h£is  been  especially  clear  in  the 
construction  industry. 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  the  soaring 
cost  of  luiion  labor,  there  would  be  a  re- 
action that  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
unions  and  the  workers  in  these  imlons. 

Contractors  have  been  turning  more 
and  more  to  nonimion  labor.  And  we 
have  seen  an  alarming  increase  in  vio- 
lence growing  out  of  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  Monday  ran  an  editorial  conunent- 
ing  on  the  situation  in  the  construction 
industry.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  31, 1973] 

AssaariNo  tbx  Public  Intubct 

Peace  reportedly  has  returned  to  Kal- 
kaska, a  liClchlgan  village  that  for  mnnnh,^ 
has  been  beset  by  violence  directed  against 
an  engineering  company  and  its  nonunion 
workers.  Under  terms  of  a  court-ordered  set- 
tlement, the  company  agreed  that  future  hir- 
ing for  construction  of  a  $20  million  natu- 
ral gas  processing  plant  will  be  done  through 
a  state  Agency  that  will  give  preference  to 
area  residents  without  regard  to  union  mem- 
bership. 

The  company  is  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Builders  and  Cbntractors  (ABC),  a 
growing  group  of  nonunion  contractors. 
Since  there  will  be  no  imion  contract  at 
Kalkaska,  this  amounts  to  an  Important  vic- 
tory for  nonunion  labor  in  the  nation's 
most  heavily  unionized  state.  It  Is  a  victory 
achieved  at  a  high  cost  In  terms  of  personal 
mjury  and  destruction  of  company  property. 

Nevertheless,  the  settlement  underscores 
the  growing  trend  toward  nonunloil  labor  In 
the  nation's  largest  industry.  The  some  6,000 
member  employers  of  ABC.  with  some  3S0,- 
000  employes,  have  won  billions  of  dollan 
worth  of  contracts  in  recent  years.  Its  mem- 
bers' proportion  of  eonslruotlon  buslneas 
now  Is  said  to  be  oloee  to  one- third  of  aU  In- 
dustrial construction  In  the  U.S.  It  Is  In- 
creasing because,  for  the  zxtost  part,  mem- 
bers at  construction  unioos  are  not  giving  a 
fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  as  some 
coooamed  oraft  union  offlolals  have  even 
admitted  puUfady. 

Evan  organised  labor'a  stcongeat  aympa- 
thlaers  bax*  dllDculty  defendlBg  the  anrafige- 
ment  whereby  a  labor  U/nfOMix  feg  Ifmtf 


Manhattan's  World  Trade  Center  last  jmt 
rw:elv«d  $M.000.  Including  $76,000  in  over, 
time.  Elsewhere,  other  labor  foremen  ("mss- 
t«r  mechanics")  are  hlgUy  paid,  as  are  their 
assUtants.  even  though  their  oontrlbution  to 
any  given  construction  project  often  u  mar- 
ginal at  best. 

Oonatruotlon  companies  oould  probably 
Uve  with  occasional  abuses  of  this  sort,  a 
only  for  the  sake  of  labor  peace.  What  few- 
er and  fewer  of  the  companies  can  abide  ii 
generally  exorbitant  wage  rates  coupled  with 
low  productivity.  A  survey  lait  year  by  Bn- 
gmeering  News-Record  estimated  that  ss 
much  as  40%  of  every  oonatruotlon  paynO 
doUar  Is  wasted  by  outright  maUngerlng  (Le. 
extended  coffee  breaks) ,  tacit  restrictions  on 
output  (e.g.,  cement  finishers  and  brick- 
layers), limitations  on  labor  saving  devices, 
and  work  rules  that  require  paying  union- 
ists (often  at  overtime  rates)  for  nothing 
nu)n  strenuous  than  flipping  a  switch  on  in 
the  morning  and  flipping  it  off  at  night. 

Instead  of  working  to  eliminate  thorn 
abuses,  however,  the  craft  union  reaction  to 
the  nonunion  challenge  has  often  been  simi- 
lar to  that  which  kept  Kalkaska  in  turmoU. 
Several  months  ago  ABC  filed  some  3.000 
pages  with  the  National  Labor  Belatiou 
Board  aUeglng  coercion.  Intimidation  and 
terror  directed  at  its  members  by  APL-CIO 
building  trade  unionists.  Violence  was  so 
widespread  in  the  PhUadelphla  area,  where 
nonunion  labor  was  hired  to  buUd  a  subur- 
ban hotel  and  shopping  plaza  after  tbe 
tinlons  rejected  an  offer  to  use  60%  union 
work  force,  that  even  longtime  union  sup- 
porters became  disenchanted. 

Harper's  associate  editor  John  Fischer,  one 
such  longtime  supporter,  recently  wss  moved 
to  write :  "For  years  the  building  trades  hsT« 
been  getting  away  with  such  outrages,  end 
worse,  because  they  know  they  can  intimi- 
date most  employers,  and  because  their  polit- 
ical clout  makes  public  officials  slow  to 
intervene."  He  saluted  contractor  Leon  Al- 
temoee  "for  his  courage  in  defying  the 
tyranny  of  the  building  trades  unions,"  add- 
ing that  "the  best  hope  of  breaking  their 
stranglehold  on  all  of  us  lies  with  Mr.  Alts- 
moee  and  his  fellow  contractors  who  in  re- 
cent months  have  been  ttimlng  increasingly 
to  nonunion  labor." 

For  a  long  time  tt  looked  as  though  that 
stranglehold  never  would  be  broken,  or  that 
there  wovQd  be  no  limit  to  union  demands. 
But  now  the  ABC  promises  to  restore  some 
measTire  of  competition  to  a  privileged  and 
pampered  Indtistry.  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  asserting  the  public  Interest  the  chaUenge 
oould  hardly  oome  at  a  better  time. 


O-':  i'Mi 


A  LAND  USECONTROVERSY  ALONG 
THE  LOWER  ST.  CROLX  RIVER 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  land 
use  controversy  of  national  importance 
has  developed  along  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
River.  Last  October  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
became  one  of  only  nine  river  segments 
designated  by  Congress  for  "instant" 
Federal  protection  xmder  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  full  protection  for  the 
recreational  and  scenic  character  of  this 
federally  designated  river  has  not  be» 
immediately  forthcoming  under  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The 
act  necessarily  provides  for  the  develw- 
ment  of  a  master  plan  that  can  take  a 
year  or  more  before  effective  mechanisms 
are  instituted  to  safeguard  designated 
ttvprs. 

e-i.i"? 
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Recognizing  the  danger  of  last-minute 
development  which  oould  ruin  the  nat- 
ural values  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix,  tlie 
Mlnneaota-WiscoQsin  Boundary  Area 
CommissifMi  and  doiens  oi  local  oom- 
iniiir<"—  along  the  river  this  spring  en- 
dorsed a  voluntary  oooratorium  on  con- 
struction on  the  bluffs  of  the  riverway. 
Yet  one  developer  and  one  commimity 
are  moving  ahead  with  a  project  that 
threetttis  to  destroy  a  6-year  cooperative 
Federal-State  and  local  effort  to  protect 
the  Lower  St.  Croix. 

The  project  is  a  $76  milllcm  luxury 
bousing  complex  to  be  built  in  the  city 
of  Hudson.  Wis.,  by  Calder  Corp.  Plans 
for  the  project  envision  initial  construc- 
tion of  16  terraced  apcutments  that 
would  be  built  mto  the  river  bluff  along 
with  two  14-story  "mid-rise"  housing 
units  and  townhouses  set  back  from  the 
8l(K)e. 

Fot  a  number  of  months  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  have  attempted 
to  persuade  city  and  company  officials  to 
delay  action  on  the  Calder  project  until 
the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  preservation 
program  becomes  fully  effective.  At  a 
tniniTwiinn  we  have  urged  them  to  modify 
features  of  the  project  plans  which  are 
in  direct  ooofllct  with  the  goals  of  pro- 
tecting the  natural  integrity  of  the  river 
corridor.  Nevertheless,  appeals  to  delay 
or  adjust  the  project  plans  have  failed  to 
bring  about  the  elimination  of  the  ter- 
raced apartments,  potentially  the  most 
destrucUve  aspect  of  the  company's 
plans.  Instead  the  company  and  some 
city  officials  have  been  pressing  forward 
toward  construction. 

Several  weeks  ago.  representatives  of 
my  office,  the  Oovemors  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  the  Minnesota-Wiscon- 
sin Boundary  Area  Commission,  and  the 
Sierra  Club  met  with  officers  of  the  com- 
pany and  officials  of  the  city  to  discuss 
the  project  and  to  examine  the  profK^ed 
site  for  the  terraced  units.  This  meeting 
confirmed  the  views  of  State  officials 
that  urgent  action  was  required  to  pro- 
tect the  Lower  St.  Croix. 

Subsequently.  Minnesota  Attorney 
General  Warren  Spannaus  filed  suit  In 
U.8.  District  Court  to  prevent  construc- 
tion of  the  project  until  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  master  idan  becomes  effective. 
Gov.  Wendell  R.  Ander8<Hi  of  Mmnesota 
announced  his  intention  to  use  a  newly 
approved  Subdivided  Land  Sales  Dis- 
closure Act  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the 
project's  housing  units  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  if  they  are  built  contrary  to 
the  intent  and  provisions  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Governor 
Anderson  also  appealed  to  Interior  Se- 
cretary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  to  Join  in 
the  Minnesota  lawsuit  and  to  use  all 
ffittaw  at  his  disposal  to  help  protect  the 
rtver.  At  the  same  time.  Wisconsin  Gov. 
Patrick  J.  Lucey  haA,  directed  officials  of 
State  agenolaa  In  Wiscoosm  to  notify 
fatoof  any  requests  for  State  permits  or 
certification  of  housing  and  other  de- 
velopments along  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
River;  and  an  environmental  impact 
statement  will  be  ordered  not  only  for 


CaldN',  but  for  aU  projects  that  tlireaten 
theriverway. 

WhUe  the  environmental  and  legal 
grounds  for  stopping  the  project  are 
strong,  so  far  neither  the  company  nor 
city  officials  have  backed  off.  Now,  new 
information  has  come  to  Ught  regarding 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  several  mdividuals  employed  by  the 
dty  of  Hudson.  It  was  recently  disdoeed 
by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  that  the  firm 
retained  by  the  city  of  Hudson  for  engi- 
neering and  architectural  work  is  also 
the  project  architect  for  Calder  Corp. 
and  that  the  city  planner  is  employed  by 
the  same  firm  of  Hirsch.  Stevens,  and 
Samuelson.  In  addition,  the  Dispatch 
revealed  that  the  city  attorney  drafted 
the  articles  of  incorporation  for  Cardel 
Corp..  the  Wisconsin  landholding  firm 
owned  by  the  Calder  Corp. 

Individuals  Involved  in  these  and  other 
instances  of  a  doubling  up  of  company 
and  city  Jobs  apparently  do  not  see  them- 
selves in  a  conflict  of  interest.  But  con- 
sider a  press  report  on  a  discussion  with 
one  official  of  the  city : 

Alderman  Bd  Younger,  the  council's  public 
works  committee  chairman,  said  he  doeant 
feel  there  wni  be  any  conflict  on  the  Calder 
Job  l>ecause  the  city  engmeer  (Hlrsoh.  Stev- 
ens &  Samuelson)  won't  design  Mont  Crolz 
Streets  and  other  utUltiee;  rather  the  proj- 
ect engineer  (Hirsch,  Stevens  ft  Samuelson) 
wUI  do  that.  But  he  said  the  plans  wm  all  be 
checked  by  the  city  engineer  (Hirsch,  Stev- 
ens &  Samuelson)  to  ensure  they  comply 
With  local  ordinances. 

Despite  the  apparent  lack  of  concern 
on  the  pert  of  some  city  officials,  many 
others,  who  do  care  about  the  fate  of  the 
St.  Croix  River  and  who  believe  that  its 
nationally  acclaimed  values  deserve  full 
protecticm,  are  deeply  ccmcemed  by  the 
problem. 

Last  year,  when  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
River  Act  was  before  the  Congress,  many 
witnesses  testified  of  the  inability  of  local 
communities  acting  separately  to  provide 
adequate  protection  and  of  the  imminent 
danger  if  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  act  quickly  to  safeguard  this  impor- 
tant natural  waterway.  Fortunately,  with 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, that  Ml  was  passed  in  record  time. 

Certainly,  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
in  passing  that  measure  and  tn  adoptmg 
the  1968  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  was 
to  preclude  the  kind  of  development 
which  continues  to  Jeopardize  the  Lower 
St.  Croix.  That  is  why  the  struggle  tak- 
ing place  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  of 
majOT  cMicem  to  the  Congress,  and  that 
is  why  the  future  of  other  rivers  like  it 
across  the  Nation  is  dependent  upon  our 
success  in  assuring  that  the  will  of  the 
Congress  is  obeyed. 

The  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  states: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  ptMcj  at 
the  trmted  states  that  certam  selected  rivers 
of  the  nation,  which,  with  their  immediate 
environments  poaaeas  outstandingly  remark- 
able scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and 
wUdllfe.  hlatorlo,  cultural  or  otbec  similar 
valuea  ahaU  be  preserved  m  free  flowing  con- 
dition, and  that  they  and  their  Immediate 


envlronmenta  shall  be  protected  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  Short-sighted  acUons  of  a  few 
individuals  must  not  be  alloiwed  to  Jeop- 
ardize one  of  America's  most  magnificent 
natural  rivers.  When  the  master  jdan 
for  the  Lower  St.  Croix  is  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
considered  with  full  knowledge  of  its 
Implicatlwis  for  the  future  of  this  impor- 
tant environmental  asset. 

And  in  view  of  the  national  signifi- 
cance of  the  Impending  threat  to  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  River,  I  am  hopeful  that 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  will 
use  the  full  resources  at  his  disposal  to 
assist  Governor  Anderson.  Governor 
Lucey,  and  the  many  communities  along 
the  St.  Croix  ia  the  urgent  ^ort  to  as- 
sure its  preservation. 

Mr.  President,  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  hi  greater  detail  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  controversy.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Minneapolis  Star  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  £he  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkord,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  July  26,  1978J 
RivaaBAMK  HovaiNO  Snaa  Hoaifvr'a  Nbst 

ST.  CBOQE  PSOJBCT  PIJU«8  CO  4fRX&0  AMD 
CONTSOVZtST 

(By  Don  Boxmeyer  and  Robert  Whereatt) 

The  planned  construction  of  a  «75-milllon 
luxury  hoxLBlng  development  on  the  steep 
walls  of  the  St.  Croix  River  Valley  In  Hudson, 
Wis.,  has  aroused  widespread  opposition  and 
Jeopardized  Inclusion  of  the  lower  St.  Croix 
in  the  federal  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  system. 

The  attorney  general  of  neighboring  Min- 
nesota has  filed  a  lawsuit  to  stop  the  project. 
A  17 .8.  senator  from  Minneeota  has  vowed  to 
halt  the  project.  And  the  governors  of  the 
two  states  are  oppoeed  to  portions  of  It. 

The  Hudson  City  Council,  however,  has 
persisted.  It  rejected  a  suggested  building 
moratorliun  along  the  river  banks,  even 
though  most  other  St.  Croix  vaUey  com- 
munities embraced  the  volimtary  construc- 
tion stoppage. 

For  almost  three  years,  Hudson's  city 
fathers  have  slovirly  pushed  and  approved 
the  plans  of  the  Calder  Corporation  of  St. 
Paul  for  Mont  Croix,  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  lower  property  taxes  and  a  gen- 
eral boost  In  the  local  economy. 

But  m  the  process,  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  propriety  of  some  actlvitlsa 
by  city  officials  and  others.  SpeciflcaUy: 

The  city  council  retains  for  city  work  a 
midaon  engineering  and  archltectiiral  firm 
which  is  also  the  project  architect  for  the 
Calder  Corporation's  Mont  Ciolx; 

TtM  city  planner  is  an  employee  of  that 
engineering  firm.  Hirsch,  Stevens  &  Samuel- 
son; 

The  part-time  dty  attorney  once  did  some 
legal  work  for  the  Calder  Corp.; 

The  city  attorney's  legal  secretary  has 
served  as  legal  agent  for  Oaider's  Wlsoonaln 
land-holding  corporation,  Cardel  Corp. 

Ibwt  Croix  is  to  apraad  along  appraxi« 
mataly  a  quarter-mile  of  river  front  on  a 
large  tract  of  vacant  land  overlooking  the 
St.  Croix,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Hudson 
Bridge.  Two  14-Btory  "mld-rlsa"  luxury  bous- 
ing \mlts  wm  be  set  back  from  the  steep 
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slope  on  flat  grassland.  Tboee  structures  and 
planned  townhouses  of  the  envisioned  1.600- 
unlt  Mont  Crolz  are  relatively  nonoantro- 
rerslal. 

But  Cald«r  w»nt8  to  buUd  16  I96.00O  ter- 
raced condomlnlumB  into  the  river  bluff,  a 
move  wblcb  Minnesota  Atty.  Oen.  Wairen 
Spannaus  lias  legally  cliallenged  In  n£.  Dis- 
trict Court.  Spannaus  contends  development 
of  the  pristine  bluff  will  disqualify  the  lover 
St.  Crolz  for  membership  in  the  coveted 
federal  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

But  for  Hudson,  Mont  Crolz — the  largest 
single  development  In  city  history — means 
the  municipal  tax  base  would  more  than 
double.  That  could  BubstantUUy  hike  the 
city's  tax  revenue.  It  could  even  reduce 
property  taxes. 

"The  long-term  effects  can  only  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  city  of  Hudson,"  said  Mayor 
Howard  Wilcox. 

Others,  less  enthusiastic  than  Wlloox  about 
Mont  Croix  see  the  immediate  local  gain  for 
Hudson  as  a  long-range  loes  to  the  entire 
lower  St.  Croix  River  Valley.  It  amounts  to  a 
confrontation  between  the  environment  and 
the  economy. 

The  St.  Croix  River  from  Taylors  Palls  to 
Prescott  Is  under  study  now  by  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin  and  federal  officials.  A  master  plan 
on  land  and  water  use  is  to  result  from  the 
study,  after  which — as  early  as  September — 
the  river  would  be  ready  for  Inclusion  In 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Peter  Slpkln,  an  assistant  Minnesota  so- 
licitor general  In  the  attorney  general's  of- 
fice, fears  that  the  Mont  Croix  development 
could  Icnock  out  the  lower  St.  Croix  as  part 
of  the  system,  largely  because  it  would  set  a 
precedent  for  further  vmcontrolled  develop- 
ment. 

Spannaus'  suit  to  halt  the  beginning  of 
construction  apparently  has  the  full  support 
of  Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  who  said 
in  a  recent  telegram  to  Calder  (^clals:  "I 
will  support  whatever  legal  action  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  Implementation  of 
(yovxr)  plans." 

Similarly,  Minnesota  Gov.  Wendell  Ander- 
son and  Wisconsin  Oov.  Patrick  Lucey  Im- 
plored the  Hudson  council  last  May  to  delay 
its  action  In  approving  the  first  phase  plana 
of  Mont  Croix  imtll  the  river  study  and  mas- 
ter plan  were  completed.  The  council  re- 
jected the  plea,  approved  the  plans. 

Only  Monday,  Oov.  Anderson  took  another 
step.  He  ordered  the  Minnesota  securities 
commissioner  to  use  a  1973  law  and  prohibit 
the  sale  m  Minnesota  of  Mont  CAolz  units. 
Such  a  prohibition  would  severely  reduce  the 
potential  market  for  selling  the  housing. 

Hudson  Mayor  Wilcox  stoutly  supports  the 
city  council's  actions  that  have  allowed  Mont 
Croix  plans  to  proceed,  and  he  defends  the 
council's  rejection  of  the  construction  mora- 
torium which,  at  least  temporarily,  would 
have  halted  construction. 

Mont  Croix,  said  Wilcox,  was  not  the  reason 
for  rejecting  the  moratorium.  "Had  we  ap- 
proved the  moratorium  as  it  was  presented  to 
us,  it  would  have  prohibited  construction  up 
to  Third  Street  In  Hudson." 

Not  so,  says  James  Harrison,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  Boundary 
Area  Commission,  an  Interstate  agency  that 
oversees  the  river  boundary  of  the  two  states. 
Tlie  proposed  moratorium,  adopted  by  most 
liower  St.  Crolz  River  communities,  ootUd 
have  been  modified  to  meet  local  circum- 
stances, said  Harrison. 

In  Harrison's  opinion,  the  Hudson  council 
turned  thximbs  down  on  the  moratorium 
only  beca\iae  a  majortty  dldnt  want  Mont 
Croix  stopped.  "They  can  use  any  other  Ma- 
son, but  It's  specious,"  he  said. 

Hie  Etoundary  Ai«a  Commission  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  entire  development,  according 


to  Harrison,  Just  the  step-like  terraced  apart- 
ments on  the  bluff.  The  apartments  will  de- 
stroy the  natural  characteristics  of  that  por- 
tion Of  the  river,  be  said. 

Atty.  Oen.  Spannaus'  lawsuit  is  more  In- 
clusive. It  contends  the  entire  project  wQl 
"imperU  final  designation  of  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  aa  part  of  the  (WUd  and  Scenic  Blvers) 
pystem." 

Members  of  the  Hudson  City  Council,  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  controversy,  are  now 
faced  with  a  complication  of  another  sort. 
Oov.  Anderson,  In  cx^erlng  the  securities 
commissioner  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  MOnt 
Croix  units  In  Minnesota,  also  asked  for  an 
investigation  of  possible  conflict  of  Interest. 
Questions  have  arisen. 

Can  the  engineering  firm  of  Hlrsch,  Stevens 
&  Samuelson  serve  both  Hudson  as  city  en- 
gineering consultants  and  the  developer  as 
project  architect? 

Mayor  Wilcox,  a  technical  editor  for  3M 
Co.,  says  yes,  that  the  Integrity  of  the  firm 
which  has  served  his  city  for  a  dozen  year»>~ 
it  la  the  only  engineering  firm  In  Hudson — 
is  unmatched  and  not  to  be  "Impugned." 

But  others  on  the  council  are  not  so  sure 
they  will  be  able  to  get  objective  technical 
advice  from  an  expert  which  serves  two 
masters.  For  example,  Calder  project  archi- 
tect Hlrsch,  Stevens  &  Samuelson  will  design 
the  streets,  curbs,  gutters  and  sewer  con- 
nections for  Mont  Croix.  And  as  city  engi- 
neering consultant.  Hlrsch,  Stevens  &  Samu- 
elson may  be  called  In  by  the  City  Council 
to  review  those  plans. 

Alderman  John  Dicke,  one  of  the  two  new 
councllmen  who  opposed  adoption  of  the 
project's  specific  implementation  plana  In 
May.  said  the  question  of  a  possible  conflict 
of  Interest  has  been  raised  from  time  to  time. 
"We  will  constantly  be  faced  with  trying 
to  determine  whether  the  recommendation 
u  ours  (the  city's)  or  theirs  (Calder's)." 
Dlcke  said. 

"But  I  asked  Burt  Stevens  (a  principal  of 
the  firm)  how  he  felt  about  serving  both 
sides  and  he  said  he  had  no  trouble  sleeping 
nights,"  Dicke  recalled. 

Stevens,  In  fact,  told  the  Dispatch  that  the 
double  service  Is  a  "definite  advantage"  to 
the  dty  because  the  firm  will  have  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Calder  plans. 

"I  can't  oonoelve  of  a  point  at  which  our 
position  as  project  architects  would  conflict 
with  our  city  consulting  Job."  Stevens  said. 
Similarly.  Alfred  A.  Albert,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  development  firm,  denies  any 
conflicts  of  Interest  exist.  "Nobody  we're  do- 
ing tmslnees  with  at  Hlrsch  does  buslnees 
with  Hudson.  Jim  Hlrsch,  the  architect  of  ttie 
project,  cant  see  a  conflict ...  If  I  were  on  the 
council,  I  would  want  the  city  engineer  on 
the  ];>roJect."  Albert  said. 

Albert  said  a  member  of  Hlrsch.  Stevens 
&  Samxielson,  acting  as  city  engineer,  even 
recommended  a  more  expensive  sewer  system 
than  what  calder  proposed.  The  council  ap- 
proved the  more  expensive  one. 

Atdennan  Joann  Fsrsloo  feels  thate  Is  a 
"daflnlte  conOlet"  that  bothers  many  ot  her 
constituents:  however,  "There  are  certam 
things,  certain  people  m  this  town  you  dont 
question." 

Alderman  Ed  Younger,  the  council's  pub- 
lic works  committee  chairman,  said  he 
doesn't  feel  there  will  be  «uiy  conflict  on  the 
Calder  Job  because  the  city  engineer  (Hlrsch, 
Stevens  &  Samuelson)  wont  design  MOnt 
Crolx  streets  and  other  utilities;  rather,  the 
project  engineer  (Hlrsch.  Stevens  &  Samuel- 
son) will  do  that.  But,  he  said,  the  plans 
will  aU  be  checked  by  the  city  en^neer 
(Hlrsch,  Stevens  ft  Samuelson)  to  insure  they 
comply  with  local  ordinances. 

Harrltciii  of  tiM  Boundary  Area  Ooounto- 
Bion  said  the  engineering  flm  is  entlnly 


"reputable."  "But  can  you  really  work  for 
both  people  (the  city  and  dev»lc^>er)  sad 
be  trtUy  objective?  I  think  not." 

Mayor  Wilcox  sees  no  probleQi  w  conflict. 
First,  he  pomts  out.  Hlisch.  Stevens  k  6am- 
uMson  became  the  Mont  Crolx  project  en- 
gineer only  within  the  past  year,  attar  asr- 
eral  Oity  Council  declalons  bad  been  made. 

"la  the  future,"  said  the  mayor,  "tf  the 
council  feels  dlasatiafled  with  the  reports  of 
our  city  engineer.  I  am  confident  they  will 
seek  other  engineering  opinions." 

In  the  meantUne,  the  city  oounen  laay 
have  to  work  around  Hlrsch.  Stevens  tt  Sam- 
uelson not  only  on  the  Mont  Crotz  develop- 
ment, but  also  on  the  construction  at  a  new 
Hudson  Senior  High  School,  sources  said. 

They  are  architects  for  that  project.  Dicks 
and  Mrs.  Perslco  predict  complications  be- 
cause the  council  will  need  technical  advios 
on  street  and  sewer  plans. 

The  "doubling  up"  of  Jobs  extends  fur- 
ther. 

The  part-time  city  planner,  Charles  Hunt- 
ley, is  an  employe  of  Hlrsch,  Stevens  &  Sam- 
uelson. 

It  is  to  the  city  planning  ccnnmisslon  that 
subjects  such  as  the  building  moratorium 
are  sent.  The  planning  com  mission,  with  the 
help  of  its  professional  planner,  then  recom- 
mended to  the  City  Council. 

The  planning  commission  recommended 
last  March  that  the  b\tllding  moratorltmi 
requests  be  turned  down. 

C.  A.  Richards.  Hudson's  part-time  elty 
attorney,  said  In  an  interview  that  he  sees 
no  conflict  of  interest  in  his  role  as  the  city's 
legal  counsel  and  private  lawyer. 

Richards,  In  January.  1071.  drafted  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  for  the  Cardel  Cor- 
poration, the  Wisconsin  land-holding  firm 
owned  by  the  Calder  Corporation. 

Richards  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
legal  work  was  a  one-time  occurance  and,  la 
fact,  that  he  was  never  paid  for  his  labors. 
He  has  not  represented  Calder  or  Cardel 
since,  he  said. 

Richards'  office  until  recently,  however, 
was  used  as  the  Wisconsin  mailing  address 
for  the  Calder  and  Cardel  corporations. 

The  lawyers  legal  secretary,  Jacqueline  Ol- 
son, Is  listed  as  the  registered  agent  for  Oar- 
del  upon  whom  legal  papers  can  be  served. 

Last  month,  the  name  of  the  legal  agent 
for  Cardel  Corporation  was  changed  la  the 
ofllce  of  the  Wisconsin  secretary  of  state.  By 
last  week,  however,  the  change  had  not  been 
recorded  in  the  St.  Croix  County  register  of 
deeds'  office,  an  action  necessary  to  make  the 
change  valid,  according  to  authorities. 

Because  of  that,  the  Minnesota  attorney 
general's  office  directed  that  the  complaint 
filed  against  Calder  and  Cardel  be  served  on 
Mrs.  Olson  as  the  registered  legal  agent  In 
Wisconsin  for  the  two  corporations. 

As  the  controversy  swirls,  the  plans  for 
the  luxury  development  go  on.  The  project 
area  has  been  surveyed.  Stakes  with  yellov 
cloth  strips  dot  the  river  bank  and  bluff 
demarcaitlng  the  develc^ment. 

The  Hudson  City  Council  has  given  Its 
permission  for  construction  of  three  model 
townhouses.  And  shovels  are  ready  to  dig. 


[WtoBX  the  Mlnneapmia  Star.  July  81,  ISTt] 
Piassuaa  on  thz  St.  Caoix 
*Tt  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  State*  that  oertaln  selected  rim 
of  the  nation  wtalob.  with  tbehr  immediate 
envlronmants,  possess  outstandingly  remsrk- 
able  soenle.  reereataooal.  gaogiaphlo.  flsh  and 
wUdlUe.  blstorle.  cultural,  or  other  sImQsr 
valoea,  shall  be  pressrred  tn  freeflowlng  eon- 
dltlon,  and  that  they  and  their  immedlats 
enylnmment  of  pressnt  and  future  gensn- 
ttons." 
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80  says  the  Wild  and  Soenle  Rivers  Act 
paMSd  In  19M.  Last  faU  President  mzoa 
glgBsd  Into  law  the  Lower  St.  Crolz  River 
Aet,  i^hlch  added  the  lower  63  miles  of  the 
rlvw  from  Taylors  Falls  to  the  Mississippi 
to  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  River  sys- 


As  many  observers  of  the  St.  Crolx  have 
noted,  it's  something  of  a  miracle  that  such 
a  lesouroe,  located  so  close  to  a  densely 
populated  metropolitan  area,  should  retain 
snob  fine  qualities.  Obviously,  however,  the 
pressure  to  develop  that  resource  Into  some- 
thing Mse  is  tremendous. 

The  Immediate  case  In  point  is  a  pro- 
posed •?&  million  luxury  housing  develop- 
aisnt  m  Hudson.  Wis.  Without  any  detailed 
a..^w/Hmi  Information  about  the  project,  we 
would  guess  its  chances  of  being  a  success 
ars  good.  We  can  Imagine  quite  a  few  people 
wanting  housing  In  that  environment.  And 
It  k  no  surprise  that  Hudson  officials,  who 
sse  the  Twm  Cltlee  metropolis  sprawling  out 
towards  them  In  unplanned  and  uncheoked 
ftalhl""  might  prefer  a  solid,  orderly  project 
d  this  type.  The  fact  the  project  might  ulti- 
mately double  the  city's  tax  base  cant  be 
orsrlooked  either. 

But  a  state-federal  team  now  is  drawing 
up  a  master  plan  for  the  valley  as  required 
by  law.  And  the  state  of  Minnesota,  cimtend- 
Ing  at  least  part  of  the  proposed  project 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  tentative 
master  plan,  is  seeking  to  block  the  develop- 
ment. We  approve  of  the  Minnesota  effort 
and  h<q>e  the  forthcoming  master  plan  will 
tnrteefl  protect  the  valley  "for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  preeent  and  futiuw  genera- 
tions." 


POOD  ON  OUR  TABLES  REQUIRES 
FUEL  ON  OUR  FARMS 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  food  and  fuel  appears 
In  the  current  issue  of  The  Farmer.  The 
author  notes  the  principal  uses  of  fuel 
OQ  our  farms  today  and  outlines  some  of 
the  c<»isequences  If  it  is  not  available. 

The  point  is  made  that  we  will  start 
this  harvest  season  short  of  fuel,  unless 
a  mandatory  allocations  program  is  in- 
stituted. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  fuel 
shortage  faced  by  our  farmers  has  betax 
developing  and  obvious  to  many  peofAe 
for  a  couple  of  months,  yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed,  to  date,  to  take  the 
needed  steps  to  assure  the  availability  of 
fuels  for  inlority  purposes,  like  the  pro- 
ductian  of  our  food. 

I  ask  unanimous  coDsent  that  Hie 
Fumer  editorial,  entitled  "Food  on  TaUe 
•  •  •  Fuel  in  Tank"  be  {Minted  in  the 
Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoio. 
u  follows: 

Food  om  Tablb  .  .  .  Pdxi.  nr  Tame 

It's  hard  to  figure  why  an  administration 
that  appears  so  concerned  about  an  abun- 
dance of  food  for  oonsiimer  is  so  slow  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  to  producers 
and  proceesors  of  that  food. 

lUyfoe  pre-ocoupatlon  wtth  Watergate 
usurped  this  oonoem.  as  it  h^  many  normal 
functions  of  government.  Maybe  the  big  gas 
and  oO  lobbies  want  to  bring  Independent 
and  co-op  suppUers.  who  have  taken  most  of 
tlM  brunt  of  the  shortage,  completely  to  thslr 


Whatever  the  reason.  It  waant  for  lack  of 
sufficient  warning.  Secretary  Huts  knew  In 
June  that  only  26%  of  the  reported  farm 
needs  were  being  met  through  the  voluntary 
ASCS  reporting  system  (The  Farmer,  page  6. 
July  7).  An  Indiana  extension  engineer 
warned  on  June  6.  after  the  government- 
called  fuel  and  transportation  meeting  In 
Des  Moines  of  May  81.  that  "whwvas  we  ran 
short  of  crop-drying  fuel  in  late  November 
and  December  last  year,  well  start  short  this 
year  unless  mandatory  allocations  are  set  up 
to  provide  the  fuel  needed." 

Oroups  like  the  Minnesota  turkey  growers 
were  m  Washmgton  by  evly  July,  pointing 
out  that  poults  won't  be  started  untU  grow- 
ers get  priorities  for  fuel  to  heat  brooders. 
Manufacturers  and  distributors  were  teUlng 
policy  officials  by  early  July  that  crop  dryers 
wouldn't  be  built  unless  farmers  were  prom- 
ised fuel  to  operate  them. 

Drying  and  heating  fuel  Is  particularly 
vulnerable.  L~P  gas  makes  up  only  a  small 
percent  of  total  U.S.  energy  usage — about  3% 
or  4%.  Of  that,  half  goes  for  petro-chemlcals. 
with  production  usually  close  to  sources  of 
supply,  giving  tboee  users  both  a  location 
and  a  large-purchase  advantage. 

That  leaves  crop  drying,  milk  processing, 
poult  and  chick  brooding,  and  similar  farm 
uses  on  the  short  end.  Producers  and  proces- 
sors must  not  only  compete  with  domestic 
heating  and  cooking  for  the  remaining  60% 
of  supply,  but  they  face  a  demand  which 
varlee  according  to  severity  of  fall  and  winter 
weather. 

Importance  of  that  demand,  however,  is 
vital.  Just  as  are  adequate  supplies  of  tractor 
and  combine  fuels  for  harvesting  and  fall 
plowing.  As  Kandiyohi  County,  Minn.,  farmer 
Evan  Bosch  said  at  the  recent  St.  Paul  crlsU 
conference  (page  16),  "If  consumers  want 
food  on  their  tables,  farmers  must  have  fuel 
In  their  tanks." 

Either  that  or  pray  for  a  long,  warm,  dry 
fall.  And  The  Farmer's  weatherman,  Oacar 
M(4denhauer,  doesnt  hold  much  promise  of 
that.  He  predicts  a  wet  one  and  an  early, 
hard  winter.  Weather  should  be  favorable 
from  mid-September  to  mid-October.  But  It 
will  then  turn  cloudy,  with  at  least  normal 
moisture  and  a  cold  sni^  by  late  October. 


NOMINATION  OF  RUSSELL  E. 
TRAIN 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star-News, 
there  appeared  an  ezctilent  and  con- 
vincing editorial  on  the  nomination  of 
Russell  E.  Train  as  the  new  chief  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  have  known  Russell  Train  for  many 
years  and  have  found  him  to  be  one  of 
the  really  statesman-like  leaden  in  the 
field  of  responsible  conservation.  I  have 
f  oimd  him  to  be  extremely  capable  and 
an  asset  to  our  Oovemment  in  meeting 
its  responsibilltieB  on  a  wide  range  of 
environmental  and  conservation  matters. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  edi- 
torial that — 

All  available  evidence  suggests  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  an  excellent  choice  the 
other  day  In  selecting  a  new  chief  for  the 
Bnvlronmental  Protection  Agency — BusssU 
Tram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rbcoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou. 
asfifllows: 


OooD  Croxcz  roa  KPA 

AU  available  evidence  suggests  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  an  excellent  choice  the 
other  day  in  selecting  a  new  chief  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It's  true 
that  RusoeU  E.  lYaln  has  no  experience  In 
administration  on  the  large  scale  he  now 
must  grapple  with,  but  neither  does  anyone 
else  we  know  of  who  holds  high  credentials 
as  an  environmental  leader.  And  theee  Train 
certainly  has,  along  with  a  good  deal  of  talent 
and  persuasive  ability. 

The  latter  has  been  exercised  lately  In  his 
strong  contention — voiced  to  businessmen 
and  others — that  environmentallsm  is  getting 
an  unfair  rap  as  a  creator  of  economic  and 
energy  problems.  Such  claims  are  vastly  ex- 
aggerated, he  argues,  with  some  rather  Im- 
pressive doctimentatlon. 

His  leadership  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  since  Its  formation  in  1970, 
has  produced  highly  valuable  restUts.  m 
studies,  recommendations  and  legislation. 
But  his  most  striking  achievements  have 
been  m  mobllialng  international  action  to 
curb  ocean  pollution,  and  protect  endangered 
species  of  animal,  marine  and  plant  life  all 
over  the  world.  Progress  m  these  areas  has 
been  truly  remarkable  \n  the  past  year,  and 
Train  was  in  the  forefront  as  this  country's 
representative  at  international  conferences. 

As  head  of  the  private  Conservation  Foun- 
dation, he  was  defending  the  environmental 
ideal  for  several  years  before  entering  govern- 
ment. Now  comes  his  supreme  test,  for  the 
EPA  faces  a  severe  dilemma  In  applying  some 
difficult  provuions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Modifications  In  the  law  are  proposed,  ^nd 
there  will  be  pressures  for  more  flexlblUty  in. 
other  fields  of  pollution  control  as  the  pmch 
becomes  more  painful  here  and  there.  Train 
will  occupy  the  position  at  which  environ- 
mentallsm and  economics  coUlde.  as  they 
surely  wlU  In  some  major  instances.  The 
question  is,  how  much  will  he  bend?  TO  the 
very  minimum  that's  required,  we  hope. 

That  seems  to  be  the  message,  too.  m  his 
statement  that  the  EPA  will  continue  to  op- 
erate with  the  same  mdependenoe  assumed 
under  its  able  first  administrator.  WlUlam  D. 
Ruclcelshaus.  And  Train  emphasizes  that  Uie 
burden  of  proof  will  be  on  those  who  want 
to  ease  the  envlromental  reatrlotlons  fixed  by 
law.  These  are  encouraging  assurances,  and 
we  hope  he  proves  equal  to  the  pressures  of 
politics,  and  divergent  Interests,  that  surely 
will  converge  with  mcreaslng  momentum 
upon  his  sgency. 


FAUBIPTCATION— A  WAY  OF  LIFE 
IN  THE  AIR  WAR 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  investigation 
into  unauthorized  bombing  and  falsifica- 
tion of  reports  to  conceal  it  began  with 
the  removal  of  Oen.  John  D.  Lavelle 
from  command  of  the  7th  Air  Force  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

After  efforts  were  made  to  also  con- 
ceal the  reasons  for  General  Lavelle's 
removal,  the  Air  Force  acknowledged 
that  its  Inspector  general  had  confirmed 
false  reporting  in  connection  with  three 
air  strike  missions  into  North  Vietnam. 
It  was  on  these  grounds,  we  were  later 
told,  that  General  Lavelle  was  relieved 
of  his  command. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Servicea 
conducted  extensive  hearings  Into  the 
unauthorized  bombing,  with  partJeuIar 
emphasis  on  determining  how  a  Add 
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commander  could  conduct  his  own  pri- 
vate war,  and  do  so  for  weeks  without 
being  discovered.  The  answer  is  only  now 
becoming  clear. 

Falsification  of  records  was  so  routine 
and  pervasive  in  U.S.  combat  air  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  that  few  dared 
to  question  orders  from  their  superiors 
to  falsify  yet  another  document. 

'Dais  atmosphere  of  "buslness-as- 
usual"  falsification  no  doubt  accounts  in 
large  part  for  the  fact  that  General 
Lavelle's  subordinates  carried  out  the 
unauthorized  air  strikes  he  directed.  Two 
such  key  officers.  General  Slay  and  Col- 
onel Gabriel,  both  testiiied  that  they 
had  momentary  doubts  about  Lavelle's 
orders,  but  dropped  them  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "somebody's  hand  was  on 
Lavelle's  shoulder"  authorizing  the  mis- 
sions and  false  reporting. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to 
question  the  orders  of  a  superior.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  when  asked  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  what  reper- 
cussions an  officer  could  expect  for  ques- 
tioning an  order,  replied  that  it  would 
depend  on  whether  he  was  right. 

In  military  organizations  that  value 
loyalty  and  unfiinching  obedience  over 
931  other  virtues,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  an  officer's  hesitation  to 
challenge  an  order,  when  he  has  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  he  is  right. 

During  the  committee's  Lavelle  in- 
vestigation. It  was  never  clear  that  falsi- 
fication of  dociuaents  was  a  way  of  life. 
In  fact.  Air  Force  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses  gave  us  to  believe  that 
falsification  was  so  rare  and  so  contempt- 
ible that  it  was  good  cause  to  remove 
General  Lavelle  from  his  command  and 
drum  him  out  of  the  service  because  he 
had  ordered  documents  falsified. 

In  point  of  fact.  General  Lavelle  ,was 
not  demoted  for  ordering  falsifications, 
for  nearly  everybody  was  doing  it.  He  was 
demoted  after  having  Implemented  the 
falsifications  so  clumsUy  that  he  got 
csu«ht. 

It  was  not  until  the  secret  Cambodian 
bombing  was  revealed  that  the  Pentagon 
acknowledged  widespread  falsification  of 
reports. 

Of  course,  they  deny  the  label  "falsi- 
fication," and  ccHitend  that  the  system 
only  Involved  "dual  reports."  (me  of 
which  contained  "erroneous"  informa- 
tion; and  they  contend  that  "diplomatic 
considerations"  were  ample  Justification 
for  the  falsification. 

E^nowing  now  what  Pentagon  witnesses 
withheld  from  tlie  committee  during  Uie 
Lavelle  Investigation — that  false  report- 
ing was  routine — ^I  have  concluded  that 
there  are  probably  Insufficient  grounds 
for  a  formal  investigation  of  the  Lavelle 
case  leading  to  possible  courts-martial  of 
servicemen  below  the  tcHD  levels  of  com- 
mand. 

Tlierefore,  I  will  recommend  to  the 
committee  that  it  siispend  Its  require- 
ments for  special  reports  In  regaitl  to 
nominations  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  offi- 
cers for  promotion.  These  reports  consist 
of:  First,  a  separate  listing  of  those  of- 
ficers who  participated  in  cond>at  air  op- 


erations during  the  period  of  acknowl- 
edged imauthorized  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam.  November  1971  to  April 
1972;  second,  a  separate  listing  of  those 
who  served  with  the  432d  Tactical  R«con- 
nalssance  Wing  diulng  that  period:  and 
third,  a  certificatkm  that  none  of  the 
nominees  falsified  a  record  or  made  false 
official  statements  In  connection  with  the 
unauthorized  raids. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  be  advised, 
however,  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  con- 
tinue close  examination  of  general  and 
flag  officers  nominated  for  promotion. 
These  are  the  officers  upon  whom  we  rely 
to  protect  the  honor  and  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  military  services,  and  im- 
less  they  are  unequivocally  exposed  to 
deception  and  false  reporting,  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  acquiesce  or  approve  their 
promotions. 


THE  E5CONOMY— WHAT  WENT 
WRONG? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  28  entitled  "The  Economy:  What 
Went  Wrong"  Is  must  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  is  even  more 
Imperative  that  those  who  advise  the 
President  on  economic  matters,  such  as 
Dr.  Stein  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  study 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  the  subject 
matter  of  this  editorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Th*  Ecomomt:   Wrat  Wdtt  Wkonc 

The  American  economy  Is  now  developing 
along  altogether  new  and  unpredictable  lines. 
Tbe  confident  forecasts  of  last  January  have 
been  rapidly  devoured  by  events.  The  death 
rate  for  offlclal  pronouncements  has  soared 
and  tbe  index  of  unpleasant  surprises  Is  un- 
precedented. This  week  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment published  a  drastic  revision  of  Its 
view  of  future  food  prices.  It  appears  that  all 
previous  statements  about  declines  In  farm 
prices  this  autvunn  are,  as  the  term  goes,  in- 
operative. 

The  administration's  projections  have  gone 
dismally  askew  but,  to  be  fair,  so  have  moet 
other  people's.  Past  experience  Is  not  prov- 
ing a  very  useful  guide  to  present  policy.  The 
administration  concedes  that  last  winter's 
plans  have  not  worked  out  at  all  well.  But  it 
has  not  offered  any  very  clear  or  satlsfactoty 
explanation  for  the  trouble.  Since  remedies 
proceed  from  a  diagnosis.  It  Is  neccaaary  to 
consider  precisely  what  has  gone  wrong. 

Above  aU,  International  markets  are  hav- 
mg  a  far  greater  infliience  on  our  domestic 
economy  than  Americans  are  accustomed  to. 
At  the  same  time,  quite  separately,  here  at 
home  the  sudden  violent  swings  in  public 
policy  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  uncer- 
tainty that  encourages  speculation  and  infla- 
tion. Unquestionably,  over  the  past  six 
months,  the  Watergate  scandals  have  greatly 
deepened  the  doubts  here  and  abroad  regard- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  any  svistained  co\irae  of 
economic  action. 

The  commodttiea  that  have  given  the  price 
controUera  the  most  trouble,  ovo'  tbe  past 


yaar,  an  uniformly  those  heavily  laTolvad 
in  our  foralgn  trade.  Pood  and  petroteum 
are,  notocloualy,  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Lum- 
ber, leather  and  some  of  the  metals  aiv 
other  examples.  Americans  are  going  to  have 
to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  worldwide  com- 
petition  with  other  nations  that  have  Im. 
come,  in  relation  to  their  populations,  as 
rich  as  we. 

Over  a  wide  range  of  vital  commodities, 
U.S.  domestic  prices  were  tradltlonaUy  far 
higher  than  world  prices.  Particularly  in  n- 
gard  to  food  and  oU,  we  constructed  elaborate 
and  effective  mechanisms  to  prevent  over- 
production and  Intolerably  low  prices.  But 
suddenly  tbe  world  prices  are  higher  th»n 
our  traditional  domestic  prices  and  we  an 
confronted  with  the  opposite  danger — ^not 
surpluses  and  low  prices,  but  shortages  and 
intolerably  high  prices.  The  Intricate  regu- 
lation that  has  served  us  weU  in  farm  and 
fuel  production  for  a  generation  Is  suddenly 
useless.  Foreign  demand,  reflecting  the  rising 
wealth  of  other  nations,  is  no  mere  passing 
Irritation.  It  wiU  be  a  permanent  and  formi- 
dable pressure  on  ova  economy  and  we  ate 
going  to  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it. 

When  the  United  States  agreed  to  devalue 
the  dcdlar  at  the  Smithsonian  meeting  in 
December  1971,  our  govwnment  described  It 
officially  as  an  overdue  adjustment  to  the 
dollar's  true  value.  But  evidently  there  were 
people  abroad,  holdmg  billions  of  dollars, 
who  took  a  different  view.  They  had  been 
holding  American  money  as  the  best  assur- 
ance of  security  In  an  uncertain  world.  After 
the  Smithsonian  meeting,  some  of  the  dol- 
lar holders,  like  people  catching  the  smell  of 
smoke  in  a  crowded  hall,  began  edging  to- 
ward the  fire  escapes.  InevitaMy  the  quiet 
shuffle  turned  Into  a  stampede  and  the 
second  devaluation  last  FSbruary  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  downward  float  that  may  or 
may  not  have  ended.  The  dollar  Is  now  traded 
at  rates  that  bankers  consider  irrationally 
low,  because  doUar  holders  are  cutting  their 
losses  to  seek  safer  mvestments.  The  lower 
the  d<dlar  sinks,  the  hl^ier  the  ovsneas 
demand  for  American  foodstulTs. 

When  Mr.  Nlxtm  annotinced  the  first 
dramatic  reversal  ot  his  eoonomlo  pcdicy  In 
August  1971  (if  anyone  can  cemember  back 
that  far) ,  be  was  widely  applauded  for  the 
total  unpredictability  of  his  strategy.  Unpte- 
dictabiUty.  hla  admirers  declared,  gave  Him 
great  advantages  as  a  negotiator.  But  tlte 
passage  ot  time  and  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience demonstrate  that  unpredlctabUltv  Is 
a  very  expensive  luxury  In  economic  policy 
and  its  usefnlneee  dlminishea  with  repeti- 
tion. Hie  Bucoaasicn  of  phases  and  the 
changing  of  baalc  rules  every  few  months, 
creates  a  hostile  climate  for  orderly  invest- 
ment. It  jeopardises  the  calculations  o( 
businessmen  and  Induces  them  to  grab  for 
the  nearest  profit  rather  than  building  for  a 
longer  prosperity.  The  extraordinary  rises  In 
industrial  prices  last  sping  were  obviously 
owed.  In  some  considerable  part,  to  com- 
panies' jittery  anticipation  of  another  price 
freeze.  By  anticipating  It.  they  made  it  nec- 
essary. 

In  devising  remedies,  wisdom  begins  with 
the  acknowledgement  that  the  recent  changes 
in  the  world  eooncMny  are  not  reversible.  Wise 
policy  has  to  be  eUble  and  settled,  in  con- 
trast to  the  present  frantic  succession  of 
last-minute  surprises  as  we  flip  from  one 
ptiase  to  the  next.  Bnslnsaamen  and  dtiaens 
need  to  know  what  basic  rule*  they  are  going 
to  be  expected  to  operate  under.  BarhsH 
Stein,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Bco- 
nomic  Advisers  struck  precisely  the  wrong 
note  last  weekend  with  his  fatuous  assur- 
ances that  the  current  controls  wlU  "get  us 
over  certain  traasltlonary  periods  into  a  new 
economic  paradise  of  stable  prices,  high  em« 


ptoyment  and  growth."  A  few  days  later  the 
Agriculture  Department  reported  that  there 
vlU  be  less  meat  on  the  market  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1073  than  there  was  last  year.  It 
also  reported  that,  to  its  great  astonishment, 
mere  than  half  of  the  American  wheat  har- 
vest for  the  year  beginning  this  month  has 
already  been  sold  for  export. 

Mr.  Stein's  offhand  remark  Is  dismaying 
because  It  indicates  that  the  White  House 
stUl  does  not  comprehend  the  changes  that 
have  swept  over  our  country's  economic  cir- 
enmstanoes  wittiin  the  past  two  years.  Tbe 
Watergate  scandals  have  not  only  contributed 
to  these  changes,  they  are  also  clearly  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  White  House 
from  the  countermeasures  that  it  urgently 
needs  to  consider. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  QUESTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dialog 
has  begun  In  the  U.8.  Senate  on  the 
question  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  over  the  issue 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Since  this  Issue  is  one  which  vitally 
concerns  me,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  dia- 
log win  not  only  continue,  but  also  in- 
crease. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  had  one  of 
my  summer  interns,  James  D.  Grant,  re- 
searching the  issue  this  summer.  I  have 
found  James  to  be  an  exceptionally  tal- 
ented tuid  capable  young  man.  He  has 
filed  a  preliminary  report  with  me  In 
preparation  for  his  final  and  more  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  Panama  question. 

I  foimd  his  report  to  be  very  thought- 
ful and  very  stimulating.  For  this  reason, 
I  feel  it  should  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
I  emphasize  this  is  not  a  report  compiled 
by  me.  The  report  Is  the  result  of  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  research.  And,  although 
I  may  not  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
every  point  he  raises  in  his  report,  I  do 
feel  it  to  be  a  very  commendable  effort 
on  his  part  and  important  to  the  Senate 
dialog  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Turn  Pamaica  Canal  Quxstion 
(By  James  D.  Orant) 
For  the  sake  of  promoting  dialogue  on  the 
Important  issue  of  what  we  ahoiUd  do  with 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  I  will 
present  some  points  supporting  the  State  De- 
partment's stance  that  we  shoxild  strive  to 
work  out  an  agreement  enabling  the  Pana- 
nunlans  to  establish  sovereign  rights  over 
the  Canal   Zone   and  Panama  Canal. 

The  types  of  arguments  used  against  the 
present  Administration  position  are  basicaUy 
two-tow.  The  first  argument  Is  of  a  mili- 
**T"«conomlc  nature.  The  Panama  Canal 
li  laid  to  be  a  key  element  in  our  internal 
Md  economic  security  because  it  links  our 
two  coasts  l>y  vital  sea  lanes.  This  Justifies 
our  maintenance  of  sovereign  rights  over  the 
Zone  and  Canal  because  only  with  these  eov- 
e»lgn  rights  can  we  hope  to  defend  the  caiud 
in  all  situations.  The  second  set  of  argu- 
ments conuins  an  emotional  strand.  These 
^uments  see  the  relinquishing  of  United 
States'  rlghU  over  the  Canal  and  Canal 
«»e  as  a  humiUating  defeat  f<»  the  United 


States  at  the  hands. of  an  arrogant  and  un- 
gratefiil  Panamanian  people.  This  viewpoint 
links  the  withdrawal  from  Panama  to  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  sees  it  as  a 
withdrawal  from  our  legitimate  pretensions 
to  world  power. 

To  get  s(Mne  perspective  on  these  argu- 
ments, it  Is  first  essential  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Panama  Canal  is  not  alMolutely 
vital  to  our  national  defense  either  in  mili- 
tary or  in  economic  terms.  The  report  com- 
pleted for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1970 
termed  the  Panama  Canal  "Important"  but 
not  "vital"  for  our  national  defense.  The  sim- 
ple fact  Is  that  only  one  bomb  or  missile  can 
knock  the  Canal  out  of  commission.  Also, 
even  with  the  troops  we  have  there  now,  the 
Canal  cannot  be  defended  against  concerted 
sabotage  efforts.  Because  of  these  realities, 
the  Navy  has  never  been  able  to  develop  de- 
fense plans  relying  solely  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  lack  of  absolute  certainty  as  to 
the  dependability  of  the  Panama  Canal  has 
also  been  an  argument  used  in  the  past  to 
justify  the  existence  of  a  two-ocean  navy. 

The  mUltary  importance  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  post-World  War  n  decades  has 
been  primarily  in  terms  of  reducing  the  cost, 
slightly,  of  the  land  wars  we  have  fought 
on  the  Asian  continent.  TTie  military  has 
saved  on  the  transportation  fees  of  goods 
from  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States  to 
-IsU.  ThU  has  benefited  the  United  States. 
The  question  is  whether,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, we  must  rest  the  case  for  continuance 
of  sovereign  rights  over  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  double  contin- 
gency that  we  have  another  land  war  overseas 
and  that  the  Panamanians  close  the  Canal 
to  us. 

Another  military  argument  propounded  by 
those  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  sov- 
ereign rights  Is  that  It  Is  vitally  important 
that  the  Unlied  States  malntam  Its  posi- 
tion of  strength  In  Latin  American  and  that 
the  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  are  essential  to 
this  position  of  strength.  For  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  Its  strength  m  Latin  America, 
the  U.S.  at  the  present  time  has  the  South- 
ern Command  headquarters,  concerned  with 
hemispheric  defense.  In  the  Canal  Zone  and 
also  the  School  of  the  Americas,  which  trains 
Latin  American  army  officers.  But  Jxistlfylng 
our  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal 
on  grounds  not  directly  related  to  the  speci- 
fic mamtenance  and  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  of  a  questionable  legal  nature.  Arti- 
cle U  of  the  Hay-VarUla  Treaty  of  1903  sUtes: 
"The  Republic  of  Panama  grants  to  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity  the  use,  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  a  zone  of  land  .  .  .  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation  and  protection  of  said  Canal.  .  .  ." 
This  mandate  and  subsequent  judicial  pro- 
nouncements recognize  that  the  U.S.  has  a 
specific  role  in  regards  to  the  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone  and  does  not  suggest  that  we  can 
use  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  more  nebulous 
purpose  of  maintaining  U.S.  strength  In 
Latin  America  or  for  the  purposes  of  hemi- 
spheric defense.  Furthermore.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  a  position  of 
strength  In  Latin  America,  one  can  question 
whether  this  end  wouldn't  be  better  served 
by  establishing  a  friendship  based  on  eco- 
nomic criteria  and  a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  Latin  Amerlctm  coimtries  as  nations 
rather  than  by  perpetuating  a  presence 
which  many  Latin  Americans  consider  to  be  a 
manifestation  of  American  colonialism. 

The  economic  concern  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Panaima  Canal  Is  again  Important,  but 
by  no  means  vital.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
traffic  using  the  Panama  Canal  either  origi- 
nates or  ends  up  m  the  United  States.  But 
thu  comprises  only  14%  of  our  total  fonlgn 
trade  and  our  foreign  trade — both  Imports 


and  exports — comprises  less  than  10%  of  our 
QNP.  Also  only  2%  of  our  total  coast  to 
coast  trade  uses  the  Panama  Canal.  Thus  a 
closing  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  UJS.  trade 
would  not  be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  XS&.  To 
the  contrary,  these  figures  indicate  that  the 
closing  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  American 
import  and  export  trade  would  hurt  the 
Panamaniaus  much  more  than  It  would  hurt 
us.  Panamanians  view  tbe  Canal  as  their 
country's  most  valuable  natural  resource. 
The  Canal  is  only  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source to  them,  however,  if  it  la  used  by 
trade.  The  fact  that  70%  of  the  present  Canal 
traffic  Is  American  or  destmed  for  the  United 
States  Is  one  of  the  most  convincing  reasons 
why  Panama  would  not  close  the  Canal  to 
American  trade. 

Panamanian  control  of  tbe  Canal  would 
lead  to  a  significant  Increase  in  tolls.  The 
United  States  is  operating  the  Canal  on  a 
non-profit  basis  and  has  not  raised  the  Canal 
tolls  since  the  Canal's  c^jening  in  1914.  The 
Panamanians,  in  contrast,  would  be  seeking 
to  make  a  profit  off  of  the  Canal.  The  Pana- 
manians in  their  establishment  of  tolls  would 
be  limited  by  the  competitive  constraints  of 
alternate  modes  of  transportation  and  alter- 
nate trade  routes.  Already  the  new  160,000 
ton  supertankers  and  cargo  ships  can  ship 
coal  and  oil  to  Japan  more  cheaply  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  the  50,000  ton  ships 
can  ship  these  products  via  the  Panama 
Canal  at  existing  rates,  "mere  is  no  doubt, 
though,  that  American  importers  and  ex- 
porters who  use  the  Canal  would  find  a 
Panamanian-controlled  Canal  more  e]q>en- 
sive  than  the  present  Canal.  Again,  however, 
one  must  ask  whether  a  more  disadvantage- 
ous position  for  some  UJS.  exporters  and  Im- 
porters justifies  a  claim  to  never  give  up 
sovereign  rights  over  the  Canal.  For  thoee 
who  argue  that  the  Panamanians  would  sim- 
ply not  be  able  to  manage  the  Canal,  It  must 
be  remembered  that  not  even  the  most 
extravagant  of  the  current  Panamanian 
negotiating  positions  foresees  the  U.S.  giv- 
ing up  administration  of  the  Canal  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  There  remains  con- 
siderable time  for  Americans  to  tutor  Pana- 
manians in  the  efficient  use  of  their  coutry's 
most  Important  resource. 

A  further  economic  argument  against  giv- 
ing up  sovereign  rights  over  the  Panama 
Canal  is  that  U.S.  taxpayers  have  Invested 
over  five  billion  doUars  In  the  pvirchase,  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  defense  of  the 
Canal.  The  Canal  Zone  itself  cost  the  UrUted 
States  $146  million,  more  than  any  other 
territorial  purchase  In  the  country's  history. 
And  because  the  little  profit  made  by  the 
Canal  is  plowed  back  into  mamtenance  and 
Improvement  of  the  Canal,  U.S.  citizens  have 
received  very  little  direct  repayment  for  their 
investment.  But  the  fact  is  that  indirectly 
the  Panama  Canal  has  saved  the  U.S.  be- 
tween eleven  and  thirteen  billion  doUars 
according  to  the  UN's  Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America  (CKPAL>.  Savings  to  ttie 
users  of  the  Canal  between  1960  and  1970  are 
estimated  at  $5.4  billion.  According  to  a 
former  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  U.8. 
saved  $1.6  billion  m  maritime  tranqjort  costs 
during  World  War  II  alone  by  using  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  thus  has 
recouped  on  his  initial  investment  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  he  would  stop  benefitting 
in  the  future  under  Panamanian  control. 

With  a  recognition  that  the  Panama  Canal 
Is  not  vital  to  o\ir  national  interests,  ttie 
people  of  the  United  States  should  attempt 
to  understand  why  the  issue  of  regaining 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Is  so 
fervently  felt  by  the  Panamanians.  It  is 
the  single  issue  capable  of  unltmg  all  the 
people  of  Panama  today.  The  goal  of  gain- 
ing control  over  the  Canal  does  have  a  partial 
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foundation  In  »  deelre  to  reftp  eoonotnlc  »A- 
vantagea,  but  by  far  the  meet  Important 
motivation  to  regain  control  over  their  ter- 
ritory la  one  of  national  dignity — a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Pansunanlans  to  be  their  own 
mastera.  both  politically  and  eoonomlcally. 
Juan  Antonio  Tack,  the  Panamanian  Mini- 
ster of  Foreign  ASalrs.  has  directly  stated 
this:  "the  struggle  of  Panama  goes  deeper 
than  simply  gaining  some  economic  advan- 
tages. The  colonial  situation  that  haa  driven 
Panama  and  which  still  exists  must  be 
eradicated." 

The  Issue  for  Panama  Is  primarily  one  of 
independence — Independence  from  the  dom- 
ineering Influence  of  the  United  States.  The 
Panamanians  want  freedom  from  the  humil- 
iation of  not  being  able  to  control  their 
country's  most  valuable  natural  resource. 
They  want  freedom  from  the  indignity  of 
not  having  control  over  their  nation's  only 
two  deep  water  ports  and  from  having  their 
coiintry  physically  bisected  by  an  alien 
power.  How  would  we  in  the  United  States 
feel  if  any  other  country  had  sovereign  rights 
over  the  Mississippi  River  and  a  five  mile 
strip  of  land  on  either  side? 

A  country's  desire  for  Independence  and 
national  dignity  cannot  be  explained  in  ra- 
tional terms,  but  this  desire  has  proved  a 
potent  force  throughout  history  for  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  There  are  very  few  Amer- 
icans who  arent  proud  of  the  fact  that 
thirteen  little  colonies  in  North  America 
were  able  to  assert  their  independence  fnxn 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world  two  cen- 
turies ago.  For  some  of  those  who  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  politi- 
cal issues  Involved,  but  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican patrlota  at  that  time  were  simply  pos- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  we  bad  a  right 
to  be  free.  And  those  patriots,  most  of  them 
had  suffered  no  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
the  British,  were  willing  to  die  for  that 
notion.  I  think  we  are  naive  if  we  think 
that  the  Panamanians  can  not  be  moved  by 
the  passion  and  dignity  of  lnd^>endence 
the  way  the  American  people  were  in  1T76. 
Panamanian  President  Torrijoe,  in  a  speech 
on  March  16.  1973,  stated:  "The  struggle  be- 
ing fought  by  the  people  of  the  Third  World 
to  obtain  their  true  political  and  economic 
independence  constitutes  one  of  the  worth- 
iest examples  we  can  leave  as  a  heritage  to 
succeeding  generations."  Any  American  who 
falls  to  recognize  the  emotional  force  behind 
these  words  and  their  implication  for  Pana- 
ma is  missing  the  essence  of  the  Panama- 
nian desire  for  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal.  The  Panamanian  politicians 
are  not  playing  games  with  the  United  States. 
They  are  expressing  the  deep-felt  feelings 
of  the  Panamanian  people.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic Independence  are  the  only  ultimate 
realities  for  the  Panamanians.  A  recognition 
of  this  now  by  the  United  States  will  prevent 
Incidents  which  could  be  embarrassing  and 
diplomatically  harmful  to  the  US,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  harmful  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Canal.  An  acceptance  of  the  right  of  Pana- 
manians to  sovereignty  over  their  own  land 
will  allow  us  to  truly  help  the  Panamanians 
by  diverting  their  emotional  energies  from 
the  hostile  and  sometimes  destructive  chan- 
nel that  they  are  in  now  to  a  constructive 
channel  which  will  help  them  strengthen 
their  country  and,  eventually,  when  they  do 
assume  full  control  over  the  Canal,  to  man* 
age  the  Canal  well. 

Those  who  do  not  want  to  see  the  United 
States  rrtinquish  sovereign  rights  over  the 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone  because  they  consider 
such  an  action  bumilltating  contribute  to 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  negotiat- 
ing the  sovereignty  issue.  International 
humiliation  la  not  Inherant  in  an  act,  but 
rather  results  from  an  acceptance  of.  and 
partlc^tlon  In.  a  competitive  state  of  In- 


ternational affairs.  International  politic*  In 
the  past  have  been  determined  to  too  great 
an  extent  by  aelflili  me-flrst  thinking.  In  the 
past,  cut-throat  oompatltion  haa  been  caa- 
doned  as  legitimate  to  protect  a  country's 
so-called  self-interest.  But  today  we  are 
faced  with  a  different  world  situation.  There 
la  a  world  food  shortage;  there  is  an  inter- 
national energy  crisis;  ecological  catastrophe 
threatens  the  whole  world;  drugs  from  one 
country  destroy  the  pecqde  of  another:  hi- 
jacking exists  only  because  the  hijackers 
have  some  place  to  go.  All  of  these  are  prob- 
lems that  can  be  dealt  with  adequately  only 
by  cooperation  of  the  world  community  as 
a  whole.  Effective  cooperation  requires  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  countries  to  give 
up  immediate  short-term  Interests  to  pro- 
mote conditions  that  will  eventually  pro- 
mote the  goods  of  all. 

An  expression  of  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  an  issue  so 
obviously  Important  to  us  as  the  sovereignty 
issue  in  Panama  would  encourage  other 
countries  to  negotiate  issues  which  they  feel 
Important  to  them  for  the  sake  of  strength- 
ening the  world  community.  France's  deci- 
sion to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  nearly  the  entire  world 
community  is  only  one  current  example  of 
a  situation  where  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
might  have  stopped  an  ecologically  Irre- 
sponsible act. 

The  path  of  International  co(q>eration  Is 
clearly  preferable  to  a  path  of  economic  and 
military  competition.  It  la  less  costly  and 
increasingly  looks  like  the  only  way  to  in- 
sure world  survival.  But  the  international 
community  is  not  accustomed  to  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.  Some  countries  will  have  to  lead 
the  way  in  the  quest  for  a  cooperative  spint, 
and  the  United  States,  being  the  most  pow- 
erful country  in  the  world  today,  is  in  the 
best  position  to  act  as  leader.  The  interna- 
tional community  is  in  a  position  today 
where  Its  members  will  have  to  change  their 
perspectives  so  they  can  accept  short-term 
sacrlilces  for  long-term  gains,  rather  than 
vice-versa.  It  is  crucial  to  see  negotiations  of 
the  sovereignty  issue  not  as  a  defeat  for  the 
United  States,  but  rather  as  a  victory  for 
the  new  global  spirit  of  cooperation. 


SUBSTANDARD  CONDITIONS  AT 
ARMY  HOSPTTAIi 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
ComptroUer  General's  investigation  of 
the  Brooke  Army  Medical  Goiter  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  has 
disclosed  a  staggering  list  of  substand- 
ard conditions  and  mismanaged  opera- 
tions Jeopardizing  the  care,  c<Hnfort  and. 
in  some  respects,  the  lives  of  patients. 

The  most  outstanding  example  of  in- 
adequate conditions  at  this  Army  hos- 
pital concerns  cormary  care. 

Emergency  cases  such  as  heart  attack 
victims  are  broui^t  to  the  emergaicy 
room  in  the  main  hospital.  But  the  coro- 
nary care  unit  is  located  in  a  separate 
building,  called  the  Beach  Pavillion,  1.2 
miles  from  the  main  hospital. 

As  a  result,  heart  attack  patients  must 
be  transferred  by  ambulance  from  the 
emergency  room  to  the  corcmary  care 
imlt  in  order  to  receive  specialized  care. 
Pnxn  February  1970,  through  Decem- 
ber 1972,  at  least  five  heart  attack  vic- 
tims died  during  this  trip. 

Physicians  interviewed  by  OAO  in- 
vestigators said  that  transfer  of  cardiac 


patients  between  hospitals  exposes  the 
patient  to  added  risk,  delays  delivery  of 
specialized  care,  and  is  medically  unde- 
sirable. One  doctor  said  that,  because  of 
the  sepckration  of  facilities  medical  per- 
sonnel did  not  have  a  chance  to  save  the 
patients  who  died. 
nrADSQXTATa  pansMT  cabz  accommoiutions 

Other  deAciendes  at  the  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  demonstrate  inadequate 
patient  care  accommodations,  inade- 
quate ambulatory  care  facilities,  dupli- 
cation of  medical  services,  lack  of  sepa- 
nXiati  of  inpatient  and  outpatient  care 
areas,  undesirable  traffic  patterns,  and 
inadequate  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
plumbing  systems. 

Among  the  specific  conditions  at 
Brooke: 

There  are  not  enough  exfuninaticm  and 
treatmmt  rooms  for  the  average  num- 
ber of  doctors  on  hand.  The  orthopedic 
clinic  has  only  7  examining  rooms  for  13 
doctors.  A  TniniiniiTn  of  2  examination 
ro(Hns  per  doctor  is  needed  for  efficient 
use  of  doctors  in  this  clinic. 

The  main  hospital  has  a  radio  paging 
system,  but  no  public  address  system. 
Radio  paging  is  a  one-way  system  and 
there  is  no  way  for  the  radio  center  to 
know  if  messages  have  been  received.  Ac- 
cording to  doctors  who  work  In  the  emer- 
gency nxwn.  there  is  no  way  to  sound  an 
alarm  or  reach  admitting  officers  except 
by  telephone. 

Most  patients  are  cared  for  in  open 
wards  divided  into  four-bed  areas  by  par- 
titions. One  toilet  area  serves  about  25 
patients,  affording  them  little  or  no 
privacy. 

Individual  patient  areas  are  less  than 
the  normal  square  footage  required  by 
Federal  regulations.  Nearly  one-half  the 
patient  areas  are  without  windows. 

The  blood  bank  is  located  in  the  main 
hospital,  separated  from  the  surgery  per- 
formed in  the  Beach  Pavillion. 

There  are  12  different  places  within 
the  main  building  for  storing  films  from 
the  radiology  department.  Some  patients 
are  X-rayed  twice,  because  of  the  diftt- 
culty  in  finding  patients'  films. 

There  is  no  isolation  room  for  patients 
with  contagious  diseases  in  the  emer- 
gency facility  of  the  main  hospital. 

The  Obstetrics -Gynecology  Clinic  has 
insufficient  examining  rooms.  The  clinic 
handles  about  50.000  patient  visit  per 
year,  but  has  the  staff  capability  to  han- 
dle about  70.000  visits.  Many  patients 
will  not  discuss  their  problems,  becaiise 
the  examining  rooms  have  no  floor  to 
ceiling  partitions  and  afford  little 
privacy. 

In  the  main  building  no  areas  have 
^rlnkler  systems  for  fire  protection,  not 
all  areas  are  air-conditioned  and  there  is 
no  package  conveyor,  pneumatic  tube  or 
similar  system  for  materials  movement 

In  the  Beach  Pavillion  some  beds  are 
located  in  nudn  corridors,  toilet  accooa- 
modations  are  inadequate,  the  8Ui«)ort 
su'eas  for  nursing  units  are  inadequate, 
supply  space  is  Inadequate,  too  much 
traffic  has  to  pass  through  the  surgical 
operating  suite,  because  of  poor  deslgc 
and  layout  and  because  there  is  no  pa- 


tient holding  area  in  this  suite  patients 
arriving  early  for  sm'gery  must  wait  In 
the  corridor,  and  the  electrical  and 
plumbing  systems  are  antiquated  and 
inadequate. 

LITXUaiOTTS    VIP   PACIUTIXS 

The  substandard  conditions  to  which 
members  of  the  armed  services  are  sub- 
jected at  Brooke  stand  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  luxurious  VIP  facilities  that  are 
reserved  in  some  military  hospitals,  in- 
cluding Brooke,  for  generals,  admirals, 
and  high  civilian  officials. 

m  some  respects  the  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  Is  an  excellent  facility 
and  I  imderstand  that  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies are  being  corrected. 

Unquestionably,  the  members  of  the 
armed  services  deserve  better  medical 
care  than  they  are  getting  at  this 
hospital, 

ZNcmxAsi  at  icnjTAaT  icxdicai,  costs 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  tremen- 
dous increttfe  in  overall  military  medi- 
cal costs — which  exceeded  $2.5  billion  in 
1971— with  the  conditions  of  this  hospital 
disclosed  by  the  OAO  report. 

The  implications  of  substandard  medi- 
cal facilities,  inadequate  patient  care  and 
inefficient  use  of  medical  personnel  go  far 
beyond  a  single  Army  hospital. 

The  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  de- 
serve and  should  get  first-rate  medical 
care.  Anything  less  than  that  is  unac- 
ceptable. 

DOCTOa  KKTXNTIOK  PROBLEM 

Conditions  such  as  those  at  Brooke  may 
be  a  major  reason  why  the  military  finds 
it  difficult  to  attract  and  retain  doctors. 
No  self-respecting  physician  wants  to 
work  in  an  environment  where  it  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  give  efficient,  effec- 
tive medical  care. 

These  problems  may  also  partly  explain 
the  high  and  rising  costs  of  military  med- 
ical costs. 
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THE  CAMBODIAN  BOMBING  AND 
DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 
CLEMENTS:  CLEARING  THE  REC- 
ORD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
of  August  1.  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, William  P.  Clements,  Jr..  wrote  me 
iith  respect  to  his  role  In  connectlm 
With  the  Cambodian  bombing— and  it  Is 
a  privilege  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  his  letter  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 

OIB. 

May  I  add  that  the  months  I  have 
jorted  with  8ecret«wy  Clements  have 
mCTeased  my  respect  for  his  integrity 
»nd  capacity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Dkpott  SacavraBT  o»  DxrxNn, 

^aaMngton.  D.C.,  August  1. 1973. 

«»•  Bnun  Bruamon, 

Noting  OJiaiman.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

*oet.  VS.  Senate. 
J^^  >to.  Cbaikicak:  As  I  previously  men- 
w««»  to  you.  Admiral  Moorer  and  I  are 
f^ry"*  to  appear  before  your  Ooramlttee  to 
'•wy  in  reference  to  the  B-Sa  bombing  op- 
•nttons  in  Oambodla  which  have  been  the 


subject  of  current  bearings.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  a  matter  I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  your 
attention  which  relates  to  my  role  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  Defense  when  material  was  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  containing  inac- 
curate Information  on  Cambodian  bomblns 
statlsUc*.  ^ 

1  share  your  concern  and  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee In  its  having  received  data  from  this 
Department  which  was  neither  complete  nor 
accurate.  I  have  reviewed  carefully  how  this 
occurred  and  it  was  clearly  a  mistake  and 
one  which  I  deeply  regret.  As  a  resiUt  of  this 
mistake  there  appears  to  have  been  a  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  my  role  as  one 
of  personally  misleading  the  Congress. 

As  you  are  aware,  when  this  data  was  sub- 
mitted I  was  the  Acting  Secretary  and  there- 
fore the  responsible  person  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless,  when  these  statistics 
were  forwarded  to  the  Committee,  I  was  not 
personally  aware  we  had  been  engaged  in  the 
Cambodian  bombing  operations.  The  report 
did  not  come  through  my  office  for  review, 
nor  was  I  informed  that  any  of  the  data  con- 
tained therein  was  either  inacciorate  or  in- 
complete. Like  many  others,  my  first  knowl- 
edge of  these  Cambodian  strikes  in  1969  and 
1970  was  obtained  when  it  was  disclosed  pub- 
licly several  weeks  ago. 

The  Department  of  Defense  must  have, 
and  maintain,  the  confidence  of  the  Congress. 
This  confidence  must  be  based  on  both  can- 
dor and  integrity.  I  assure  you  that  dtiring 
my  tenure  here  I  wlU  endeavor  to  achieve 
both  throughout  the  Department. 

Because  of  the  relationship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Committees,  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees,  as  well  as  to  Senators  Tower 
and  Bentsen.  both  of  whom  appeared  on  my 
behalf  when  I  was  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Conmilttee  for  confirmation. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  P.  Clxmknts.  Jr. 


LAND  USE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  article  by  David  S.  Broder 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Wednesday.  August  1.  The  article,  en- 
titled "Land  Use  Bill:  'Important  as 
Watergate,'  "  stresses  the  Importance  of 
S.  268,  the  land  use  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  .  This  Important  legislation  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  I  am  hopeful  It 
will  be  ready  for  final  consideration  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Because  of  the  great  significance  of 
land  use  planning  to  all  Americans,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

Land  Use  Bill:  "Impobtamt  as 

Watboatb" 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

BxAvza  IsLAin),  Mica. — Out  here  on  this  Is- 
land on  the  north  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
Watergate-fever  is  as  weak  as  the  television 
signals  that  carry  the  witness'  flickering 
image  from  the  Senate  caucus  room  via  the 
stations  on  the  mainland. 

We  have  another  concern  out  here — a  ref- 
erendum onwilng  up  in  mid -August  on  revok- 
ing or  retaining  the  new  aonlng  ordlnanoe 
of  CharleTolz  County,  of  which  we  are  a  part. 


Beaver  Island,  which  Uy  blessedly  dormant 
in  the  century  since  the  Irish  and  the  Mor- 
mons fought  a  battle  for  its  control,  has  been 
caught  up  in  the  great  American  recreational 
land  boom. 

UntU  the  mld-lOSOs  any  beach  you  wanted 
to  camp  or  swim  or  picnic  on  was  yours  to 
use.  Then,  the  subdividers  moved  in  and 
carved  the  best  beaches  into  100-foot  front- 
ages. Those  lots  have  more  than  tripled  in 
value  in  the  past  five  years,  as  land-hungry 
families  from  Detroit,  Orand  Rapids  and 
CMcago  have  ranged  farther  and  farther 
north  in  their  search  for  waterfront  property. 
The  county  government  has  moved  to  meet 
the  chaUenge.  A  decade  ago  Just  as  the  first 
wave  of  developers  arrived,  the  first  contract 
was  let  to  a  Orand  Rapids  consulting  firm  to 
devise  a  land  use  plan  for  Charlevoix  County. 
A  member  of  that  consulting  team  was  hired 
two  years  ago  to  set  up  a  one-man  planning 
department  for  the  county,  and  last  October, 
the  coimty  enacted  its  first  aonlng  ordlnanoe. 
Now,  the  infant  zoning  law  is  In  trouble- 
far  reasons  as  traditlonaUy  American  as 
^ple  pie.  Some  folks  are  opposed  to  any- 
thing that  limits  their  rlghU  as  property 
owners  to  put  whatever  they  want  on  their 
land — ^be  it  condominium  apartments  or  a 
carwash. 

Others  say  they  are  wUling  to  have  aonlng 
but  only  if  It's  administered  by  a  truly  local 
government,  the  township,  not  that  distant 
bureaucracy  in  Charlevoix.  That  soimds 
funny,  but  if  you're  out  here  In  the  lake  or 
over  at  Boyne  City.  20  mUee  east  of  the 
courthouse,  you  resent  having  to  travel  to 
Charlevoix  for  zoning  hearings. 

These  forces  of  localism  and  individualism 
convince  county  planner  Bm  Mercer  that 
the  first  weapon  in  his  arsenal  may  be  taken 
from  him  in  the  referendum— and  then  there 
will  be  no  developers. 

The  local  debate  is  part  of  a  much  larger 
national  issue,  which  came  to  focus  earlier 
this  summer  when  the  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House,  something  called  the  Land 
Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act  of 
1973. 

I  had  first  heard  of  the  bUl  more  than  a 
year  ago.  when  its  principal  sponsor.  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.).  mentioned  it 
one  day  on  the  presidential  primary  trail  as 
"the  most  important  bUl"  before  Congress. 
Somewhat  skeptical.  I  made  a  mental  note 
to  look  it  up,  and  finally  have  gotten  aroimd 
to  doing  so.  I  have  heen  sitting  on  the  beach, 
reading  the  hearings  and  report  and  floor 
debate  on  S268,  and.  with  the  fervor  of  the 
newly  converted,  I  am  prepared  to  try  to 
convince  you  that  Jackson  was  ri^t. 

At  the  very  least,  I  am  now  persuaded  that 
the  issue  with  which  Jackson  has  been  strug- 
gling fqr  three  years  U  as  important  to  the 
future  of  this  coimtry  as  Watergate.  And  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  chagrin  that,  except  for 
the  excellent  coverage  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor's  Robert  Cahn.  thoee  of  us 
in  Joiimallsm  have  let  it  go  largely  unre- 
ported. 

The  Issue  Is  Important  because  of  the  scale 
and  pervasiveness  of  the  problem.  As  Jackson 
said  in  his  speech  introducing  the  measure 
last  January  : 

"Between  now  and  the  year  3000,  we  must 
build  again  aU  that  we  have  buUt  before.  We 
must  build  as  many  homes,  schools  and  hoa- 
pitals  in  the  next  three  decades  as  we  buUt 
in  the  previous  three  centuries.  In  the  past, 
many  land  use  decUlons  were  the  province  of 
thoee  whoee  interests  were  selfish,  short-term 
and  private.  In  the  future— in  the  fact  of  im- 
mense pressures  on  our  limited  land  re- 
source—these land  use  decisions  most  be 
long-term  and  public." 

The  other  reason  that  the  land  use  deci. 
sion  Is  aa  important  as  Watergate  is  that. 
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like  Watergate.  It  raises  In  very  direct  faablon 
tbe  question  whether  our  Institutions  of  self- 
government  are  fulfilling,  or  subverting  the 
public  will. 

As  the  Interior  Committee  report  on  tbe 
Jackson  bill  says.  "A  citizen  may  significantly 
suffer  from  or  enjoy  the  impact  of  decisions 
to  site  an  airport,  grant  a  subdivision  per- 
mit, widen  a  highway,  fill  wetlands,  or  pur- 
chase parkland,  mads  not  by  his  conumanlty 
but  by  the  municipality  located  downstream, 
downwind,  across  the  road,  or  up  the  street 
from  him.  Yet.  neither  he  nor  the  public 
officials  for  whom  he  has  voted  may  be  able  to 
participate  effectively  In  these  decisions." 

•That  Is  the  two-sided  problem  the  voters 
here  on  Beaver  Island  are  confronting  next 
month — how  to  make  the  land  use  planning 
decision  both  effective  and  representative. 

Jackson's  bill,  which  will  be  discussed  In 
the  next  column,  offers  one  solution  to  that 
problem.  And  whether  your  concern  is  sav- 
ing parkland,  securing  a  decent  hoiislng  sup- 
ply, making  cities  livable,  or — in  our  case — 
preserving  a  Lake  Michigan  beach,  his  bill  Is 
Important  to  you. 


HEATINa  OIL  SUPPLY  SITUATION 
CRITICAL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  adjourn  for  the  month  of  August, 
I  should  like  to  warn  once  again  of  the 
^  threat  of  a  serious  fuel  oil  shortage  In 
New  England  and  the  Northeastern 
States  next  winter. 

I  regret  that  I  must  raise  this  issue 
once  again.  I  had  hoped  that  with  the 
mounting  accumulation  of  evidence  of 
the  impending  crisis,  the  administration 
and  its  responsible  oil  policy  officials 
would  have  taken  positive  action  by  now. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  floor  statement  of 
July  17,  we  cannot  afford  much  more  de- 
lay. In  fact,  I  am  fearful  about  the  de- 
lays already  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  experienced  leadership  in  the  oil  pol- 
icy area  in  Jime  and  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Energy  Director,  Governor  Love. 
The  Governor's  first  swit  was  to  order  a 
delay  in  implementation  of  the  manda- 
tory allocation  program;  that  delay  has 
now  stretched  out  to  more  than  6  weeks. 
These  weeks  of  procrastination  and  in- 
decision may  prove  to  be  fatal.  It  may  al- 
ready be  too  late  to  move,  on  schedule, 
the  vast  quantities  of  No.  2  fuel  needed 
to  meet  the  peak  demands  of  winter  in 
New  England. 

If  homes  go  cold  in  our  area  this  win- 
ter, I  am  afraid  that  the  administration 
must  bear  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  executive  branch 
have  had  plenty  of  warning;  they  have 
had  complete  access  to  the  facts.  But  they 
have  refused  to  act. 

They  have  refused  to  implnnent  a 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  system  to 
channel  home  heating  oil  to  the  inde- 
pendent deepwater  terminal  operators 
and  dealer-distributors.  The  stocks  of 
New  England  independents,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  previous  statements,  are 
far  below  safe  levels.  Evidence  of  this 
fact  Is  found  In  the  submission  of  the  In- 
dependent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation on  July  13  and  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


They  have  refused  to  take  st^is  to  pro- 
vide for  selective  relaxation  of  sulfur 
content  restrictions,  to  alleviate  short- 
ages in  critical  areas. 

They  have  refused  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  assure  an  essential  level  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil  imports.  Such  imports  must 
achieve  record  levels  this  winter  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  shortage.  This  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  study  released  this 
week  by  the  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foimdation,  Inc.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  the  study  "The  Outlook  for  Dis- 
tillate Heating  OU  in  the  Winter  of 
1973-74"  be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  administration  is  also  proposing 
special  rules  for  retailers  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  under  phase  IV  of  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program  that  will  contribute 
to  a  shortage.  Those  rules — specifically 
the  ceiling  on  retail  prices  of  home  heat- 
ing oil — will  cause  many  dealers  to  stop 
delivery  of  fuel  oil  to  homes;  those  deal- 
ers will,  under  the  rules,  be  forced  to  sell 
at  a  loss.  They  simply  cannot  remain  in 
business,  and  the  homes  who  depend  on 
them  for  fuel  will  go  cold. 

It  is  a  sad  story;  a  story  of  inaction 
and  indifference.  The  disturbing  part  is 
that  many  thousands — perhaps  hundreds 
of  thousands — of  homeowners  will  suf- 
fer next  winter  because  of  the  bungling 
suid  paralysis  of  high  officials  here  in 
Washington. 

I  can  assure  those  homeon-ners,  how- 
ever, that  we  in  the  Congress  are  not 
giving  up;  we  will  not  cease  our  fight  to 
assure  that  a  i^erious  fuel  oil  shortage 
does  not  occur  next  winter. 

I  can  also  assure  the  major  oil  com- 
panies that  their  role  in  creating  the 
fuel  oil  crisis  will  be  carefully  examined 
in  the  montlis  ahead  and  will  weigh 
heavily  in  forthcoming  consideration  of 
legislation  to  alter  the  structure  of  the 
petroleum  industry. 

Mr.  President,  last  winter  New  Eng- 
land was  saved  from  a  serious  fuel  crisis 
by  the  arrival  of  unseasonably  warm 
weather.  This  year  I  do  not  think  we  will 
be  so  lucky.  Perhaps  our  only  hope  will 
be  the  arrival  of  the  cool  winds  of  rea- 
son down  at  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing, which  will  cause  someone  in  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  to  take  action  to 
avert  the  looming  crisis.  For  the  sake  of 
New  England,  I  pray  that  this  happens 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  and  its  attachment, 
dated  July  13,  1973,  from  the  Indepen- 
dent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion to  Gov.  John  A.  Love,  Director, 
Energy  Policy  Office,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  its  attachment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IMOEPXNOENT    FVEI. 

Tkbminai.  Operators  Asaocxtnott, 

WoMhiTigton,  D.C..  July  13. 1973. 
Subject:  liXandatory  Fuel  Allocation  Program. 
Oov.  John  A.  Lovi, 

Dirctor,  Energy  Policy  Office,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  ttie  President,  Washinffton,  D.C. 
DsA«  OovzBNoa  Lovx:    On  behalf  ot  the 
members  of  the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal 


Operators  Association* ,  I  am  writing  to  urg« 
your  prompt  and  positive  action  on  recom- 
mendations that  Uie  current  voluntary  fuel 
allocation  program  be  made  mandatory. 

Ova  reasons  for  tbla  urgent  request  are  u 
follows: 

1.  Fuel  Shortage. 

Unless  such  action  Is  taken,  there  Is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  shortage  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
next  winter  among  the  Independent  mar- 
keters who  serve  nearly  25  %  of  the  consumers 
along  the  East  Coast — and  40%  of  the  con- 
sumers In  New  England. 

2.  Stoeke. 

Stocks  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  In  tbe  storage 
facilities  of  our  members  are  at  alarmingly 
low  levels.  At  your  request,  we  prepared  and 
submitted  last  week  an  analysis  which 
showed  the  following : 

NO.  2  FUEL  OIL  INVENTORIES  AS  OF  JULY  1 
|N«t,  in  thousands  o(  barrelsl 

1971      1972     1973 


New  England  (7  companiej) 2,130    2,410       355 

NewYorkCHy«raa(GcompMiM) 970       735       730 

Total, Northeast 03 companies)!..  3.100    3.145   l.OIS 


>  The  remainlni  3  memben  of  the  associatloa  niarliat  i« 
Georgia  and  Florida. 

Our  members  have  a  total  No.  2  fuel  oil 
storage  capacity  of  14  million  bbls.  Based  on 
past  experience,  our  tanks  must  be  filled  to 
at  least  80%  of  capacity — or  to  nearly  12 
mUIlon  bbls. — by  October  1,  which  marks 
the  start  of  the  heating  oil  season.  As  you 
are  undoubtedly  aware,  stocks  In  home  heat- 
ing oil  storage  faculties  must  be  near  capac- 
ity levels  before  the  start  of  cold  weatiier. 
when  the  process  known  as  "winter  draw 
down"  begins. 

3.  Summer  Deliveries. 

The  process  which  raises  Inventories  to 
capacity  or  near-capacity  levels  before  the 
onset  of  cold  weather  is  known  as  the  "sum- 
mer fill."  Unfortunately,  this  year  the  sum- 
mer fill  is  not  taking  place.  It  will  not  take 
place  unless  you  move  Immediately  to  Insti- 
tute a  mandatory  allocation  program,  which 
will  require  domestic  refiners  and  their  for- 
eign affiliates  to  deliver  No.  2  fuel  oil  to 
independents  during  the  customary  summer 
fill  period— the  third  quarter  of  this  year— 
and  beyond. 

The  voluntary  allocation  program  has  been 
a  failure.  The  alarming  inventory  levels  and 
supply  prospects  outlined  above  offer  ample 
proof  of  this  fact.  Pew  refiners  have  cooper- 
ated wltA  the  voluntary  program:  most  have, 
despite  encouraging  public  statements,  sim- 
ply refused  to  comply.  Nearly  all  of  the  re- 
finer-suppliers who  have  provided  oil  to  the 
members  of  our  Association  on  an  annual 
basts  over  the  past  5  to  16  years  have  refused 
to  renew  their  supply  contracts.  No  deliver- 
ies are  scheduled  or  promised  from  these 
suppliers  over  the  next  few  months,  mucli 
less  the  next  year. 

4.  Need  for  Prompt  Action. 

An  allocation  program  must  be  announced 
and  implemented  within  a  few  days.  As  indi- 
cated, between  now  and  October,  our  stocki 
must  be  built  up  by  more  than  11  mUllon 
barrels  over  today's  levels.  Given  the  nature 
of  the  fuel  oU  business,  a  ahortfaU  of  this 
magnitude  cannot  be  "made  up"  after  Octo- 
ber 1;  demand  Is  simply  too  great  after  the 
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•Tha  AasoolAtloQ  U  compoaed  of  16  com- 
panies who  operate  deepwater  oil  termlu^Js 
along  the  East  Coast  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
A  list  of  members  and  a  more  detailed  ansl- 
ysis  Is  attached  (Attachment  A) . 


weather  turns  cold.  If  aU  primary  and  sec- 
ondary storage  along  the  East  Coast  is  not 
mitd  close  to  capacity  at  the  start  of  the 
beating  season,  a  fuel  oU  shortage  is  almost 
certain  to  occur. 

Increased  Inventories  In  other  storage  sys- 
tems, that  is.  major  oU  company  tanks  along 
tbe  East  and  Oulf  Coasts,  offer  little  reason 
for  complacency.  It  is  misleading  to  the  pub- 
lic and  deceving  to  tbe  policy-makers  to 
rely  on  the  American  Petroleum  Institute's 
total  stock  levels  for  the  entire  country. 
Tbe  API  statistics,  as  you  may  be  aware.  In- 
volve only  primary  (i.e.,  refiner)  storage: 
they  do  not  measure  volumes  held  in  sec- 
ondary (l.e.,  Independent)  storage. 

As  we  have  Indicated,  Independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operators,  whose  stocks  are 
not  Included  in  the  API  total  handle  25'^  of 
the  heating  oU  volume  along  the  East  Coast — 
and  40%  of  the  volume  In  New  England.  We 
move  that  oil  through  a  massive  and  expen- 
sive distribution  system.  Involving  docks. 
storage  tanks,  pipelines,  racks,  inland  stor- 
age facilities,  and  fleets  of  trucks. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  this  system;  it 
cannot  be  magically  replaced  on  short  no- 
tice by  the  major  oil  companies  or  by  Gov- 
ernment order.  Simply  stated:  over  the  next 
heating  season  we  wUl  perform  an  essential 
function  which  no  one  else  can.  And.  if  our 
distribution  systems  ttre  not  fully  supplied, 
the  millions  of  homeowners  who  rely  on  us 
for  heating  fuel  will  go  cold. 

Thus,  unless  you  act  immediately,  it  may 
be  too  late.  Unless  refiners  are  required  to 
move  substantial  quantities  of  No.  2  fuel  oil 
into  the  Independent  distribution  and  stor- 
age system  this  summer,  no  amount  of 
emergency  action  by  you  next  fall  or  winter 
will  avoid  a  serious  shortage. 

MANDATOBT   ALLOCATION   PROGRAM 

The  Mandatory  Allocation  Program  must, 
as  you  are  aware,  not  only  be  announced 
immediately,  but  also  promptly  and  effec- 
tively implemented.  Based  on  ovu:  own  expe- 
rience In  the  fuel  oU  business,  we  believe  the 
mandatory  system — if  it  Is  to  be  effective — 
must  provide  the  foUowlng: 

a.  Base  Period. 

A  base  period  of  calendar  year  1973  must 
be  used.  This  period  would  assure  the  most 
ample,  equitable  deliveries  of  fuel  oil  to  In- 
dependent marketers.  A  base  period  which 
moves  into  calendar  year  1973  enters  a  period 
(the  first  quarter  of  1973)  when  a  substan- 
tial nimiber  of  Independents,  particularly  In 
the  Middle  West,  were  being  cut  off. 

b.  Customer  SUgtbility  Period. 

We  strongly  oppose  establishment  of  a  cus- 
tomer eliglbUlty  period  (March  1973.  we 
understand,  is  being  proposed);  this  wUl 
prove  completely  unworkable.  Such  a  provi- 
sion might  avoid  some  Inconveniences — and 
avoid  a  slight  loss  of  profits— to  some  re- 
finers; but  it  would  cause  administrative 
chaos,  force  substantial  delays  in  imple- 
menution,  and,  as  a  result  of  such  delays, 
put  a  number  of  additional  Independents  out 
of  buaineas. 

The  baae  period  concept  Itself  provides  a 
sufficient — and  the  only  foorlrabte— measure 
of  tbe  supplier-customer  relationship. 

e.  Supply  Levels. 

The  base  period  volume — ^not  a  percent- 
age—must  establish  the  minimum  obligation 
of  a  suppuer  to  a  ciistomer.  If  in  any  case 
»  percentage  test  provides  additional  quanti- 
ties to  the  customer,  that  option  must  be 
made  avaUable. 

Sales  ofaU  products  by  overseas  aflUiates  of 
VA.  companies  to  VJB.  customers  during 
the  baae  period  must  be  Included  In  tbe  cal- 
culation of  base  period  deliveries;  In  addi- 
tion, overseas  produotloo  by  such  aSlUtes 
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must  be  considered  as  avaUable  to  meet  do- 
mestic requirements  under  the  Mandatory 
Program. 

Such  a  requirement  would  conform  to  the 
realities  of  the  fuel  oil  business.  Much  prod- 
uct, particularly  along  the  East  Coast,  comes 
from  the  overseas  affiliates  of  American  com- 
panies. If  such  sales  and  shipments  are  not 
considered  as  part  of  tbe  base  period  q\ian- 
tlty,  then  tbe  American  companies  which 
supply  this  product  would  be  free  to  cut 
off  independents  and  divert  supplies  Into 
their  own  systems  or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
If  this  were  permitted,  the  American  re- 
finers could  easily  put  a  number  of  East 
Coast  Independent  marketers  of  fuel  oU  and 
residual  oil  out  of  business;  in  addition, 
severe  shortages  of  these  vital  products 
would  occur. 

This  aspect  of  the  program  is  particu- 
larly critical  In  the  case  of  No.  4,  S  and  6 
oils — the  residual  oils.  The  vast  majority — 
more  than  90% — of  residual  fuel  oU  con- 
sumed along  the  East  Coast  is  produced 
by  the  foreign  affiliates  of  American  com- 
panies; the  giant  U.S.  owned  refineries  in 
the  Caribbean  area  are  the  source  of  most  of 
this  fuel.  Unless  the  program  ts  clarified  as 
we  recommend,  a  large  volume  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption and  many  independent  marketers 
wUl    fall    outside    its    authority. 

In  brief,  the  East  Coast  relied  on  over- 
seas supplies  and  products  during  the  base 
period;  it  must  continue  to  rely  on  such 
overseas  fuel  under  tbe  Mandatory  Program. 

d.  Priority  Users. 

Primary  emphasis  and  reliance  must  be 
placed  in  any  allocation  system  on  the  regu- 
lar market  and  supply  mechanism  as  the 
source  of  volumes  for  priority  users.  Such 
users  were  supplied  by  that  system,  and  in 
many  cases  by  independent  marketers,  dur- 
ing the  base  period.  Restoration  of  base 
period  supply  relationships  will  assure  in 
most  instances,  that  priority  users  are  ade- 
quately served. 

Those  who  are  not  served  must,  of  course, 
be  able  to  appeal  to  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
for  assistance  and  Intervention.  We  are  con- 
cerned, however,  that  the  allocation  pro- 
posals you  are  now  considering  wUl  place 
undue  emphasis  on  OOG  intervention,  be- 
fore It  Is  needed. 

e.  Cox^erage. 

AU  suppliers  and  customers  must  be  In- 
cluded. All  products  and  crude  oU  must  be 
included;  separate  programs  should  be  es- 
tablished for  products  and  crude  oil. 

Allocation  requirements  must  apply  to  In- 
ter-reflnery  sales,  that  is,  sales  by  one  re- 
fining company  to  another  during  the  base 
period.  If  this  is  not  done,  there  could  be 
substantial  reduction  in  the  supplies  made 
avaUable  to  Independent  marketers;  if  one 
refiner  were  cut  off  by  another,  the  former 
would  obviously  have  less  product  available 
for  allocation  to  Independent  marketers. 

Suppliers  m  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  must  be  covered.  If  they  are  not, 
a  substantial  volume  of  fuel  oU  customarily 
available  and  required  to  meet  East  Coast 
demand  Is  likely  to  be  sold  elsewhere. 

f.  Prices. 

The  price  provisions  must  be  carefully 
drawn  to  require  suppliers  to  charge  prices — 
and  establish  credit  and  delivery  condi- 
tions— that  bear  a  normal  and  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  prices  charged  to  all 
other  customers  at  all  levels  of  their  distri- 
bution system. 

We  hope  that  this  information  and  these 
recommendations  wlU  be  useful  to  you.  We 
will,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  provide  any 
additional  assistance  you  might  need. 

In    conclusion,   we   wish    to   stress,   once 


again,  the  urgency  of  this  matter.  Oiir  very 
survival  is  at  stake. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  T.  Bovlb. 

President. 
Attachment. 

Members.  iNOEPENnENT  Fdkl  Tkrmim&l 
Operators  Association 

Belcher  OU  Compemy,  Miami,  Florida. 

Burns  Brothers  Preferred,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

CirUlo  Brothers  Terminal,  Inc.,  Bronx.  New 
York. 

Colonial  Oil  Industries,  Inc.,  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Deepwater  OU  Terminal,  Qulncy,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Gibljs  OU  Company,  Revere,  Massachusetts. 

Meen&n  Oil  Company,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Northeast  Petroleum  Corp.,  Chelsea,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

NorthviUe  Indvistries,  Corp.,  MelvUle,  New 
York. 

Patchogue  OU  Terminal  Corp.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Ross  Terminal  Corp.,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 

Seaboard  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Southland  OU  Company,  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia. 

C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Webber  Tanks,  Inc.,  Bucksport.  Maine. 

Wyatt.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  companies  listed  above  own  or  con- 
trol terminals  capable  of  receiving  ocean- 
going tankers;  one  is  affiliated  with  a  major 
oil  company.  All  are  qualified  to  participate 
in  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  established 
under  Section  2(a)  (1)  of  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation 3279.  as  amended,  and  Section  30 
of  the  Oil  Import  Regulation,  under  which 
60,000  b/d  of  home  heating  oil  Is  presently 
being  imported  Into  District  I  (the  East 
Coast) .  The  members  of  the  Association  are 
Independent  marketers  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  No. 
6  fuel  oil,  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products. 

Members  of  tbe  Association  distribute  40% 
ocC  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  consumed  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  more  than  20%  of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil 
consximed  along  the  East  Coast  (District  I). 
Metropolitan  Petroleum  Company  (a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Plttston  Company),  a  non- 
member,  is  an  Independent  who  markets  an 
additional  3-4%  in  District  I. 

The  independent  share  of  the  total  East 
Coast  market  for  No.  2  fuel  oil,  at  the  ter- 
minal level,  is  approximately  26%;  tbe  re- 
maining 76%  is  controlled  by  refiners. 

Of  the  nation's  No.  2  fuel  oil  consumption 
(for  heating  purposes).  New  England  ac- 
counts for  20%.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  account  for  36%  and  the  re- 
mainder of  District  I  accounts  for  10%.  Thus 
66%  of  the  nation's  No.  2  fuel  oU  Is  con- 
sumed in  District  I. 

The  OtTTLOOK  roE  Distillate  Hxating  Oil  im 
THE  Winter  of  1973-74 

SnMMART    of   FIHDINCS 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  we  ap- 
proach the  winter  with  the  likelihood  that 
heating  oil  supplies  will  be  Insufficient  to 
meet  demand.  Last  winter  a  shortage  was 
averted  as  a  result  of  a  very  mild  Ist  quar- 
ter— approximately  10  Tc  warmer  than  nor- 
mal— ^following  a  6%  colder  than  normal  4th 
quarter. 

Had  the  1st  quarter  been  normal,  the  ad- 
ditional increase  In  demand  would  have  re- 
duced dlBtUlate  stocks  by  more  than  30  mil* 
lion  barrels  which  vrould  have  resulted  In 
wldeeptread  shortages. 
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Our  calculations  show  that— after  ad]\iat- 
ment  for  a  decline  In  secondary  stocks  at  the 
East  Coast — we  will  enter  the  coming  heating 
season  with  stoclcs  only  slightly  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  Since  demand  Is  expected  to  be  up 
by  over  6%  and  since  last  year's  comparable 
stock  level  would  have  been  clearly  Insuf- 
ficient for  a  normal  winter,  the  distillate 
heating  oil  supply  outlook  for  next  winter 
is  quite  precarious,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent high  level  of  currei^  primary  stock 
aooumulatlon. 

If  the  winter  Is  even  slightly  ool<ler  tb*n 
normal.  If  the  substitution  of  distillate  fuel 
oil  for  curtailed  gas  supplies  Is  stgnlAcantly 
larger  than  last  year,  if  refinery  runs  cannot 
De  sustained  at  an  average  rate  of  93%  of 
capacity  over  the  next  9  months  or  if  the 
level  of  imports  falls  S-4%  below  our  pro- 
jected average  volume  of  500,000  b/d  dur- 
ing the  heating  season,  a  shortage  could  be 
ezpeoted  to  develc^.  To  prevent,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  shortage,  the  government  must 


take  several  steps  In  advance  of  the  heating 
season.  These  would  include  Imposition  of 
mandatory  i>rod,uct  allocation  so  that  avail- 
able supplies  of  heating  oil  are  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  market,  encourage- 
ment of  maximum  Imports  by  penxUttlng  a 
full  pass-through  of  the  substantially  higher 
ooet  of  foreign  oil;  and  raising  the  permissible 
sulfur  level  of  all  distillate  Imports  to  0.&- 
0.7%,  since  the  available  quantities  ot  for- 
eign oil  with  a  lower  sulfur  oontent  are  In- 
sufficient to  meet  our  projected  Import  n- 
quiromenta. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  findings  Is  fotind 
In  the  following  pages. 

RISrORIC    GKOWTS 

In  the  past  two  years  distillate  demand  In- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  7% — 
more  than  3  times  Its  average  growth  during 
the  previous  five  years  (1964-69).  This  re- 
flects the  sharp  raise  In  the  requirements  of 
peripheral  distillate  fuel  oil  markets — electric 


power  plants  and  natuna  gas  customers  wtth 
alternate  fuel  facilities.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease In  electric  utility  demand  on  total  dla- 
tlllate  fuel  oU  demand  Is  shown  below. 

TABLE  l.-OISTIUATE  DEMAND,  MV 
rniouund  barrsis  per  day| 


1970 

1971 

1972 

Anwid 
IncrMN 

Utility 

Other 

66 
2,242 

92 

2,305 

144 
2.497 

-Mte 

5.S 

Total 

2,3M 

2,397 

2,  Ml 

7.9 

OUTLOOK  rOK  1973  HXATINO  SEASON 

Table  n  below  Shows  the  actual  distillate 
supply-demand  position  for  the  1st  quarter  of 
1973  and  projections  for  the  subsequent  four 
quarters. 


TABLE  ll.-DISTILLATE  SUPPLY/DEMAND  PROJECTION  DISTRICT  i-IV 
(ThottMnd  barrels  per  day| 


1973 


1st  quarter 
(actual) 


2d  quaitor       3d  quaittr      4th  quarter 


Year 


1974,  lit 
quarter 


Crude  runs' 

Distillale  yield 

Output 

Plant 

Imports 

NtftoV 

Supply 

Demand 

Stock  (mmbis) 

Stock  end  quarter  (mmbIs) 


10,359 

10.483 
2i40 

10.600 
22.75 

'\^0 

"ill 

10.495 

25.17 

24.75 

2.607 

2.34, 

200 
-25 

2.410 

175 
-20 

2.530 

450 
-20 

2.473 
339 

2.SM 

:                    5 
S31 
-13 

5 
550 
-20 

3,130 

3,567 

(-39.3) 

102.1 


2,528 

2.230 

(+28.0) 

130.1 


2,570 

2. 965 

1,885 

3.250 

(+13.0) 

(-26.2) 

193.1 

166.9 

2,797 
2.730 


3,133 
3.900 
(-69.0) 
J7.I 


>  Includtt  net  unfinished  oil. 

We  are  projecting  an  Increase  in  demand  of 
6.3%  over  the  comparable  period  of  the  year 
before — with  distillate  demand  averaging 
3,571,000  b/d  for  the  entire  beating  season. 
The  increase  Is  about  in  line  with  the  In- 
crease In  the  last  heating  season  after  ad- 
justment for  degree  day  differential.^ 

The  stock  levels  in  Table  n  are  the  bal- 
ancing items  in  our  projection.  The  07.9 
million  barrels  figure  shown  for  the  end  of 
the  heating  season  will  be  equal  to  about  25 
days  of  1st  quarter  demand.>  This  would  be 
the  lowest  ratio  in  more  than  a  decade.  Thus, 
the  stock  levels  shovtm  in  Table  n  do  not  as- 
sure adeqviate  supplies  in  the  1st  quarter  of 
1974.  On  the  other  hand,  these  stock  levels 
wo\ild  probably  be  sufficient  to  miT»inni«>  « 
shortage.  The  question  Is  therefore  whether 
it  is  likely  that  the  supply  projections  in 
Table  n  will  be  attained  and  the  denumd  pro- 
jections not  exceeded.  As  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  thU  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. In  the  absence  of  specific  government 
actions  it  may  even  be  considered  unlikely. 

(1)  In  the  past  the  industry  has  estimated 
the  maximum  sustained  utilization  of  re- 
fining capacity  at  92%.  This  rate  has  been 
used  In  our  projection.  Currently  TIB.  re- 
fineries are  running  at  a  higher  rate.  In  a 
major  attempt  to  resolve  the  gasoline  short- 
age refineries  dtirlng  the  past  several  weeks 
have  been  operating  in  excess  of  96%  of  ca- 
pacity.* It  is  not  known  how  long  the  indus- 
try can  continue  to  operate  at  this  rate. 
Several  refineries  that  should  have  come  down 
for  normal  maintenance  were  not  shut  down 
this  summer.  Last  year  the  Industry  experi- 
enced several  breakdowns.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  the  stress  placed  on  refineries  this  sum- 


mer due  to  the  high  operating  rates  and  the 
higher  average  sulfur  content  of  imported 
crudes  could  result  In  additional  unsched- 
uled downtime  during  the  next  eight  months. 
(3)  We  have  assumed  that  the  '73-'74  toin- 
ter  wUl  be  normal.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  only 
3%  colder,  demand  would  Increase  by  more 
than  75,000  b/d — and  stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  quarter  would  be  drawn  down  by  an 
additional  14  million  barrels.  To  make  up 
this  shortfall  refineries  would  have  to  operate 
at  a  sutrtamed  crude  throughput  rate  of  96% . 
Since  this  is  unlikely,  a  heating  oil  short- 
age during  the  first  quarter  would  probably 
develop. 

HEATING  SEASON  DEMAND— PAD  I-IV 

(In  thousands  of  barroh  p«r  day) 


billion  cu.  ft.  for  this  winter  the  equivalent 
distillate  requirement  would  amount  to  31 
million  barrels  as  Illustrated  on  the  following 

FIRM   GAS  CURTAILMENTS   WINTER  (NOVEMBER-MARCH) 


1972-73  1973-74 

billion     Million      billion       Million 
ft!     barreb  ft'       barrels 


'SrtiUate 152.7            26  181.0             31 

Residual 260.2           41  3013            49 

Other  fuels  and  .^  _ 

unmet  demand .  152.7 1Ml» 

Total 565.6 67a2 


Nsmbar 


Stocks  end 

1st  quarter 

million 

berreb 


A.  Normal  wirrter 3,571 

B.  3  percent  colder 3,648 

97.9 
83.9 

(3)  Even  if  the  weather  Is  normal. 

oxir  de- 

>Tbe  1973/73  season  was  colder  than  the 
previous  one. 

'Crude  runs  to  refinery  capacity  excludes 
NOL'B  etc. 


mand  projection  In  Table  n  could  prove  con- 
servative. This  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  sur- 
roundmg  the  extent  of  the  natural  gas  thort- 
age  this  winter — and  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
distillate  heating  oil  demand.  Firm  gas  ctir- 
tallmsnt  *  last  winter  (NoTember  Msrch)  to- 
taled 666.6  billion  cu.  ft.  Bassd  in  part  on 
data  presented  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  it  can 
be  projected  that  approximately  37%  of  this 
shortfall  was  replaced  by  distillate  fuel  oil — 
the  equivalent  of  36  million  barrels.  Olven  an 
FPC  projection  of  a  firm  gas  shortfall  otf  070.3 


A  large  portion  of  the  shortfall  last  year 
was  met  either  by  other  fuels  or  remained 
unmet.  If  customers  this  winter  attempt  to 
have  all  their  needs  met  and  other  fuels  are 
not  available,  distillate  demand  could  be 
considerably  higher  than  projected,  as  a 
result  of  the  firm  gas  sbortfaU. 

In  addition,  there  Is  vtrtually  no  Informa- 
tion on  the  volume  at  distillate  and  resklual 
fuel  oil  constuned  as  a  result  of  gas  curtail- 
ments to  lnt«rTt4>tlble  uaera. 

(4)  Another  problem  this  winter  not  gen- 
erally encountered  in  the  past  Is  that  sec- 
ondary stocks  are  currently  very  low,  relative 
to  primary  stocks.'  and  wlU  likely  remain 
so  into  the  heating  season.  Tliis  would  affeet 
our  estimate  of  a  minimum  safe  working 
inventory  of  primary  stocks,  since  it  sssinw 
a  normal  relationship  between  secondary  and 
primary  stocks. 


*Xzcludes  gas  curtailments  for  interrup- 
tible  gas  users. 


•  Primary  stocks  are  tboee  oairled  by  i«* 
finars  and  pif>rtlaas.  Only  primary  stocks  sn 
reported  to  tbe  API  and  are  the  basis  for  In- 
ventory calculations  both  by  the  API  sad 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Stock  figures  in  Table  n 
are  primary  stocks. 
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A  survey  of  the  expected  stock  levels  of 
•aoA  East  Ooast  independent  tennlnal  op- 
maXan  indicates  that  they  expect  to  go  into 
tbe  beating  season  with  inventories  some  9 
jaUlioci  barrels  below  what  they  consider 
Bormal— about  70%  of  physical  storage 
cspadty. 

Stock*  0/   independent   terminal   operators 

district  I.  September  30 

million  barrels 

expected  L  level 3.60 

Desired  level 13.06 

Short  fsOl— 8.66 

Capacity 17.  60 

On  Septeml>er  30,  1973  the  combined  stock 
levels  of  this  group  was  8  million  barrels 
which  was  then  considered  insufficient  for  a 
normal  winter.  This  projected  shortfall  In 
stocks  is  serious  since  the  independent  ter- 
minal operators  account  for  approximately 
-36%  of  District  I  distillate  fuel  oil  sales  (and 
40%  of  New  England's  sales).  In  a  number 
of  markets  distribution  facilities  are  predomi- 
nantly controlled  by  Independents.  If  these 
marketers  are  short  of  oil  their  customers 
will  l>e,  too.  even  If  the  overall  level  of  pri- 
mary stosks  appe«tt-s  adequate.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  mandatory  governmental  alloca- 
tion of  available  supplies  are  required.  In  the 
absence  of  such  allocation  there  is  a  con- 
siderable possibility  of  sporadic  shortages 
next  winter. 

(6)  Table  n  projects  an  import  level  of 
500,000  b/d  during  the  six  month  winter 
perkMl  and  while  631,000  b/d  did  come  in 
during  the  Ist  quarter  of  1973,  It  Is  likely 
that  a  portion  of  that  volume  had  been 
stored  offshore  In  expectation  that  restric- 
tions on  imports  would  be  relaxed.  Further- 
more, European  distillate  stocks  were  un- 
usually high  last  February  as  a  result  of  » 
very  mild  winter.  Thus,  the  record  Imports 
of  the  first  quarter  are  no  indication  that 
this  level  can  l>e  maintained  throughout  next 
winter. 

(6)  Another  factor  which  could  well  im- 
pede Imports  of  dlstUlate  fuel  oil  is  the 
statutory  sulfur  content  of  this  product.  In 
a  growing  number  of  markets  In  the  North- 
east air  pollution  regulations  require  a  max- 
imum sulfur  level  of  0.3  or  0.3  percent  for 
distillate  heating  oil.  Next  October  sulfur 
levels  wUl  be  lowered  la.  PhUadelphla  and 
both  counties  ot  Long  laland.  U.S.  supplies 
can  generaUy  meet  the  lower  sulfur  levels 
without  difficulty.  However,  foreign  dlstU- 
late heating  oil — particularly  European  prod- 
ucts— cannot.  Most  European  product  has  a 
sulfur  level  of  0.6%  or  slightly  nK>re.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  the  tJ.S.  brought  In 
aoO.OOO  b/d  of  dlstUlate  from  Europe  and 
other  Eastern  Hemisphere  eources  of  which 
oiUy  about  36%  had  a  siUfur  level  l>elow 
0.6%.  This  winter  our  demand  for  this  type 
of  product  wUl  be  significantly  higher  whUe 
Europe's  supply  wUl  be  lower  since  low- 
sulfur  African  crude  oU  shipments  to  Europe 
are  on  the  decline  whUe  high-sulfur  Middle 
Esst  shipments  are  rising,  as  tbe  following 
table  shows. 

Western  Kuropean  crude  oil  imports 
(MUllon  barreU] 

Middle 
African         East 

1>T0   1.665  3,073 

i»71 1,416  3,494 

1973   1,833  3,960 

If  the  vs.  Is  to  import  500.000  b/d  of 
distillate  oU,  an  excess  of  306,000  b/d  will 
have  to  come  from  Eastern  Hemisphere 
sooroes  (primarily  Western  Europe) .  This  can 
only  be  aooomplished  tf  the  sulfur  levels  of 
Imported  dlstUlate  could  be  temporarUy 
maed  by  means  of  legal  waivers  to  about 
0.*-0.7%  la  areas  where  statutory  llmlU- 
tlons  require  a  lower  sulfur  oontent.  Since 
•bout  %  ot  Bast  Ooast  dlstiUate  supplies  wlU 
be  of  rtfimsllii  origin  and,  hence,  can  prob- 


ably meet  the  more  stringent  sulfur  level 
requirements,  a  waiver  on  the  sulfur  levels 
of  Imports  would  not  significantly  Increase 
air  pollution. 

(7)  Another  way  to  increase  dlstUlate  im- 
ports would  be  to  temporarUy  relax  statutory 
sulfur  levels  of  residual  fuel  oil.  The  entire 
increase  in  residual  fuel  oil  in^Mrts  Into 
PAD  I  during  the  next  heating  season — 
about  125,000-130,000  b/d — wlU  be  in  the 
sulfur  level  category  of  0.6%  and  less. 

This  type  of  residual  fuel  oU  is  quali- 
tatively very  close  to  distillate  fuel  oil.  Most 
of  it  is  made  in  Caribbean  export  refineries 
from  a  mixture  of  66-76%  low-sulfur  African 
crude  and  35-35%  Venezuelan  or  other  hlgh- 
stilfur  crude.  In  the  second  half  of  last  year 
460-500,000  b/d  of  low-sulfur  crude  oU  was 
imported  into  the  Caribbean  for  this  purpose. 
This  year  the  volume  of  this  crude  oU  re- 
quired to  meet  East  Coast  low-eulfur  resid- 
ual fuel  oU  demand  is  likely  to  be  160-300,000 
b/d  higher,  according  to  Industry  estimates. 

If  residual  fuel  oil  sulfur  levels  in  all  East 
Coast  areas  where  the  statutory  limit  is  be- 
low 1%  could  be  raised  to  1%  for  the  heat- 
ing season,  this  would  permit  the  importation 
into  tbe  U.8.  of  significant  volumes  of  dis- 
tillate heating  oU  which  otherwise  would  go 
into  the  production  of  low-sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil.  WMto  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  tbe 
magnitude  of  this  volume,  a  rough  estimate 
would  be  100,000  b/d. 

The  raising  of  residual  fuel  oU  sulfur 
levels  in  the  UjS.  would  also  permit  the 
substitution  of  high-sulfur  Middle  East  crude 
for  low-sulfur  African  crude  in  Caribbean 
refineries,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
freed  low-sulfur  crud*^  could  be  imported 
into  the  n.S.  In  this  connection,  the  National 
Petroleum  Refiners  Association  has  estimated 
that  360,000  b/d  of  U.8.  refining  capacity 
is  idle  because  of  Inability  to  obtain  low- 
sulfur  crude  oU,  the  only  usable  feedstock 
for  certain  domestic  refineries.  If  this  capac- 
ity could  be  activated  it  would  yield  up  to 
95,000  b/d  of  distillate  fuel  oU. 

(8)  The  substantial  current  price  differen- 
tial between  imported  distillate  oil  and  do- 
mestic contract  cargo  supplies  could  also  im- 
pede maximization  of  Imports. 

Historically,  lmp<Hted  dlstUlate  fuel  oil 
has  generally  been  lower  priced  than  the 
domestic  product.  This  relationship  prevailed 
untU  the  late  fall  of  1973.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  year's  heating  season,  the  landed  price 
of  distiUate  heating  oU  (ex-duty)  ranged 
from  9.0«  to  9.5</gaUon,  whUe  the  domestic 
cargo  contract  price  stood  at  10.9f/gallon. 

Since  last  December  this  relationship  has 
drastically  changed.  The  landed  price  of  the 
foreign  product  ranges  currently  from  31.5« 
to  23.5('  gaUon,  whUe  the  domestic  contract 
cargo  price  Is  12</gallon.  Thus,  the  imported 
product  Is  now  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as 
the  domestic  product  purchased  under  con- 
tract. 

Under  these  circumstances  marketers  with 
substantial  deficits  between  contractual  sup- 
plies and  total  requirements  are  reluctant 
to  Import  distiUate  fuel  oU,  since  this  would 
render  them  uncompetitive  with  marketers 
able  to  draw  primarily  on  domestic  supplies, 
such  as  Integrated  refiners  and  their  con- 
tract customers.  The  current  relatively  low 
level  of  Imports  Is  evidence  of  this  reluctance. 
More  foreign  oU  could  be  imported  than  Is 
actually  the  case.  But  despite  Inadequate 
Inventories,  independent  cargo  buyers  are 
fearful  of  bringing  In  a  product  whose  landed 
cost  i4>proache8  the  prevailing  letaU  price 
to  lUtimate  consumers. 

Permission  by  the  Coet  of  Living  CouncU 
to  average  the  cost  of  foreign  and  domestic 
supplies  in  the  determination  of  resale  prloes 
does  not  slgnifloiuatly  aUevlate  the  problem 
for  marketers  with  a  preponderance  of  im- 
port requirements. 

In  an  unoonttollad  market  prices  would 
tend  to  rise  to  the  level  of  Imports.  Under 
the  existing  system  of  controlled  docnestlo 


prices  this  Is  of  course  not  possible.  Thus, 
the  attempt  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
price  Increases  may  aggravate  the  shortage, 
unless  a  way  can  be  found  to  distribute  the 
higher  cost  of  Imports  more  evenly  among 
aU  marketers  than  Is  presently  the  case. 

APPENDIX 

1972— DISTILLATE  FUEL  OIL  DEMAND 

(In  thousands  of  barreU  per  day| 


1st 
quarter 

2d 

quarter 

'3d 
quarter 

4th 
quarter 

Year 

Oistrjcl: 
1 

....    2,040 

1,088 

741 

238 

80 

736 

623 

321 

83 

1.735 

1,049 

280 

96 

1,396 

II 

III 

IV 

....    1.112 

....       281 

68 

883 

278 
84 

Total.- 

....    3.501 

2,147 

1,763 

3.160 

> 

2,641 

LAND  USE  AND  COASTAL  ZONE 

MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  it  is  my  pleasure  today  to 
report  to  the  Senate  that  the  administra- 
tion has  changed  its  mind  and  has  rec- 
ognized the  wisdom  in  supporting  the 
funding  and  implementation  of  the  Na- 
tional Coastal  Zone  management  pro- 
gram passed  by  Congress  in  1972.  Here- 
tofore, the  admimstration  has  ignored  or 
refused  to  recognize  the  existence  and 
importance  of  the  congresslonally  initi- 
ated legislation.  A£  may  be  recalled.  Con- 
gress began  considering  a  separate  man- 
agement program  for  our  coastal  land 
and  waters  back  in  1969.  an  action  which 
finally  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  in  Octo- 
ber and  the  signing  into  law  of  this  pro- 
gram by  President  Nixon. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  year  the 
administration  revived  the  previous 
strong  difference  of  opinion  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  on 
whether  there  should  be  one.  all-inclu- 
sive national  land-use  policy  program, 
including  coastal  lands  and  waters  or 
whether  there  should  be  two ;  one  for  the 
critical  and  unique  problems  existing  in 
our  coastal  areas,  and  another  for  the 
broader,  more  diffuse  problems  inland 
from  the  coastal  zone. 

The  Senate,  however,  this  year  passed 
the  National  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act,  8.  268.  containing  a 
definitive  finding  that  land  iise  and 
coastsd  zone  management  should  be  sep- 
arate programs,  fully  coordinated  on 
both  the  State  and  Federal  level  but, 
nevertheless,  separate  from  each  other — 
with  the  coastal  zone  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  and  the  land 
use  policy  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Only  through 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnttson  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Act.  and  Senator  Hehry  M. 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  CcHn- 
mlttee  on  I&terlor  and  I&AUlar  Affairs, 
and  original  sponsor  of  the  land  use  bQl, 
was  this  compromise  effected. 

After  much  hard  work  In  creating 
these  programs,  it  is  gratifying  to  reoetv* 
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word  today  that  the  administration  has 
changed  Its  views  on  funding  the  coastal 
zone  program  separately  from  the  pend- 
ing land  use  policy  legislation.  The 
change  in  the  administration's  position 
was  disclosed  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  White, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  NOAA 
is  the  agency  Congress  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  coastal  zone  program.  Dr. 
White  informed  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committee  that  the  President 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et have  approved  submission  of  a  NOAA 
budget  amendment  to  be  forwarded  to 
Congress  requesting  $5  million  to  fund 
the  act  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Dr.  White's  statement  was  In  response 
to  a  question  posed  at  my  request  by 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganization,  Research  and  In- 
ternational Organizations,  during  a 
hearing  on  the  administration's  legisla- 
tion proposing  creation  of  a  new  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Dr.  White  was  asked  If  the  ad- 
ministration was  continuing  to  prefer 
that  cofistal  zones  be  Included  in  the  land 
tise  program  and  that  the  separate  coast- 
al zone  program  remain  without  fund- 
ing. 

He  replied  that  he  had  been  author- 
ized to  state  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  administration  poUcy  on  this 
issue  and  that  the  funds  to  implement 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  would 
be  requested  shortly,  so  as  to  allow  the 
coastal  zone  program  to  be  implemented 
separately,  by  NOAA,  from  any  land  use 
policy  legislation  which  Congress  may 
enact. 

This  Is  extremely  important  to  our 
coastal  States,  Mr.  President.  By  forc- 
ing incorporation  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement into  the  proposed  land  use  bill, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  State  efforts  to 
control  and  manage  development  in 
coastal  areas  would  have  been  set  back, 
perhaps  for  many  years.  The  pressures 
upon  coastal  States  for  large-scale  de- 
velopment such  as  deep  water  ports,  re- 
fineries, powerplant  siting  and  second 
home  recreational  areas  has  made  the 
need  for  action  in  the  coastal  zone  now 
aU  the  more  apparent.  Gov.  Jimmy 
Carter  of  Georgia,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  testified 
last  Wednesday  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees of  Commerce,  Interior  and  Pub- 
he  Works  on  superport  licensing  legis- 
lation and  stated: 

The  governors  of  the  v&rlous  states.  In 
conference,  expressed  concern  that  while  the 
Admlnlitntlon  seems  anxious  to  permit  the 
development  of  deep  water  ports.  It  Is  not 
willing  to  provide  the  states  the  funds  re- 
quired to  carry  out  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs  which  would  Insvire  a  safe 
and  practical  Incorporation  of  these  super- 
ports.  I  would  ask  you  to  recall  that  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  au- 
thorized $46  million  for  grants  to  the  states, 
and  then  the  act  was  left  unfunded  In  the 
upoomlng  budget.  Thus,  the  act  remains  Uttla 
more  than  a  piece  of  p>aper.  While  we  support 
the  concept  of  Integrated  and  comprehensive 
land-used  planning,  It  Is  vital  that  coastal 
zone  management  funds  be  made  available 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  haphazard  development  of 
our  coastal  resources  and  their  consequent 
4egradattaii. 


Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  our 
coastal  States — 21  or  30 — are  moving  for- 
ward with  various  ts^pes  of  State  legisla- 
tion in  the  area  of  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
Join  hands  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  kind  of  progress  mandated  by  the 
act.  Moving  ahead  now  in  the  coastal 
zones  will,  I  am  confident,  provide  a  test 
case  for  the  same  kinds  of  problems  and 
solutions  to  be  faced  by  the  pending  land 
use  program. 

It  is  thus  with  considerable  confidence 
that  I  express  my  satisfaction  in  the  kind 
of  efforts  being  made  by  our  coastal 
States.  Now  that  the  administration  has 
Joined  in  this  effort.  I  am  sure  that  this 
program  will  move  forward  with  success. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  GOLDWA- 
TER  ON  THE  EXPANSION  OP 
BOUNDARIES  OP  THE  GRAND  CAN- 
YON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  is 
unavoidably  absent  this  week  because  of 
illness  in  his  family,  but  he  had  planned 
to  deUver  this  week  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  regarding  the 
legislation  which  he  has  introduced  to 
expand  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  asked  if  I  would  insert  his  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord  for  him,  and,  on  his 
behalf,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement,  together  with  certain  inser- 
tions he  requested,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Grand  Canton  and  thi  Surra  Clttb — 
IN  Puuxm  OF  Trtjth 
(By  Senator  Ck>LowATn) 
Mr.  President,  it  grieves  me  to  do  this,  but 
I  must  raise  in  open  before  my  coUeaguee  and 
the  wide  audience  that  reads  the  Record,  the 
matter  of  unsupported,  misleading  and  down- 
right erroneous  propaganda  which  one  of  the 
prominent  conservationist  groups,  the  Sierra 
Club.  U  making  against  a  bUl  I  have  Intro- 
duced, together  with  some  twenty-six  other 
Senators,  In  order  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  Im- 
prove the  protection  given  the  Grand  Can- 
yon  under  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  ordinarily  bring 
such  a  subject  up  on  the  Floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  would  consider  the  respective  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  having  jur- 
isdiction over  the  legislation  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate forums  before  which  we  could  re- 
ceive, analyze,  and  act  upon  any  responsible 
criticisms  that  might  be  made  about  a  bill 
which  I  happen  to  be  sponsoring  or  support- 
ing. However,  in  this  Instance,  the  Sierra 
Club  has  raised  a  national  prc^aganda  cam- 
paign of  such  size  and  of  such  an  Improper 
character,  that  I  must  lay  the  matter  openly 
before  this  chamber  and  the  eyes  of  the  many 
readers  of  the  Record  In  order  to  make  the 
truth  known  as  widely  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  give  a  little  of  the 
background  on  this  subject  before  detailing 
the  speciflc  Instances  In  which  I  believe 
wrong  practices  are  being  used.  For  I  have 
personaUy  devoted  a  great  deal  of  Individual 
time  and  effort  to  the  subject  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  over  the  period  of  the  last  four  years 
with  the  goal  of  developmg  legislation  that 
is  widely  acceptable  among  the  conserva- 
tlonlat  and  wUdllfe  fields  and  which  would 
thereby  stand  a  high  chance  of  becoming  en- 
acted Into  law.  ' 


For  example.  In  1969, 1  held  a  working  au. 
slon  on  Grand  Canyon  Park  Leglalatlon  in 
my  Senate  Office  Room  here  in  Washington 
with  Uoyd  TupUng  of  the  Sierra  Club,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  the  National  Resources  Council,  the 
Wilderness  Society  and  other  well  known 
conservationist-oriented  organizations.  la 
addition.  I  have  met  personally  at  my  offlce 
and  at  my  home  with  several  additional 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  a  particular 
Interest  In  preserving  the  Grand  Canyon 
Most  recently,  I  held  two  open  gatherings  at 
my  home  In  Phoenix  to  try  to  work  out  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  Among  those  attending 
were  two  leaders  of  the  Sierra  Club,  as  well  u 
representatives  of  several  other  organiza- 
tions, Indian  tribes  and  Federal  agencies. 

During  all  of  these  meetings,  I  kept  revising 
my  legislation  to  fit  the  best  Ideas  and  sug- 
gestions that  were  presented.  I  might  add 
that  during  the  two  sessions  held  at  my  home, 
the  Sierra  Club  representatives  were  given 
the  floor  and  held  the  attention  of  our  group 
for  a  long  and  thorough  expoimdlng  of  the 
type  of  bill  which  the  Sierra  Club  would  like 
to  see  passed  for  the  Grand  Canyon.  And,  as 
a  direct  result  of  these  several  consultations 
with  leaders  of  the  Sierra  Club,  many  of  their 
major  suggestions  were  accepted  and  Incor- 
porated into  my  bm. 

For  example.  I  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Sierra  Club  that  the  park  be  ex- 
tended all  the  way  from  Marble  Canyon  to 
Grand  Wash  Cliffs  within  the  canyon  rim. 
Also.  1  included  a  Sierra  Club  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "Zone  of  Influence" 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  area* 
outside  but  adjacent  to  the  park.  Then.  too. 
I  added  at  the  urging  of  the  Sierra  Club  a 
provision  placing  more  than  half  of  a  million 
acres  of  park  lands  within  the  Wilderness 
System. 

What  I  believed.  Mr.  President,  was  that  the 
Sierra  Club  leadership  had  been  brought  in 
on  the  development  of  this  bill  so  closely  and 
had  succeeded  m  changing  so  much  of  the 
bUl  to  conform  with  their  goals,  that  they 
now  viewed  the  bill  as  •  good  compromise 
which  they  would  support.  In  other  words,  I 
understood  that  the  Club  was  working  within 
the  usual  legislative  process  by  which  those 
who  take  a  lead  In  trying  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise wUl,  after  achieving  the  greater  part  at 
what  they  have  recommended,  feel  a  moral 
obligation  to  accept  the  reworked  version  m 
being  the  best  agreement  obtainable. 

If  one  party  accomplishes  80%  or  so  of 
what  they  sought  to  obtain,  they  ordmarlly 
welcome  their  accomplishment  and  work  to- 
gether with  others  for  the  success  of  the 
mutual  agreement.  This  is  what  I  believed 
had  happened  In  this  case. 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  can  understand  that 
I  was  absolutely  astounded  when  I  was  t<dd 
that  the  Sierra  Club  had  testified  against  my 
Park  legislation  at  the  Senate  Hearing  of 
June  20.  My  surprise  became  even  greater 
when  I  learned  that  they  had  attacked  at  the 
hearing  certam  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
they  themselves  had  originated. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  some  speciflc 
examples  of  the  practices  of  the  Sierra  Club 
with  respect  to  my  Grand  Canyon  Park  Bill 
which  I  consider  to  constitute  a  reneging  on 
their  part  of  an  agreement  which  certainly 
should  have  been  understood  to  exist  by  any- 
one who  deals  according  to  the  tenets  of  fair 
play.  First.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
my  bUI  extends  the  Park  boundaries  down- 
stream to  the  Grand  Wash  Cliffs,  bringing 
over  300,000  additional  acres  under  park 
protection.  What  I  did  not  mention  Is  that 
this  boundary  Is  based  on  the  exact  lines  pro- 
posed by  two  leaders  of  the  Sierra  Club  who 
presented  this  proposal  with  a  map  which 
they  brought  and  banded  out  at  one  of  the 
meetings  on  this  matter  in  my  home  earlier 
this  year.  It  was  their  map  which  I  turned 
over  to  the  map  service  as  the  guide  for 
drawing  bonndarles  in  this  area. 
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Now,  It  turns  out  that  the  Sierra  Club  U 
distributing  a  newsletter  all  across  the  coun- 
try attacking  these  same  boundaries  as  being 
deficient  because  they  do  not  Include  other 
plateau  lands  above  the  Canyon  Rim  which 
the  Club  now  decides  should  be  added.  In 
others  words,  they  are  criticizing  the  very 
same  boundaries  which  they  themselves  had 
put  forward  In  the  first  place.  Without  any 
subsequent  consultation  on  their  part  with 
any  of  us  who  have  tried  to  work  with  them, 
they  suddenly  blitz  the  maUboxes  of  thelr 
membership  with  a  newsletter  that  attacks 
the  proposal  they  had  earlier  found  accept- 
able. In  turn,  they  ask  their  members  to  write 
to  their  Representatives  In  Congress  to  chal- 
lenge these  boundaries,  never  mentioning, 
however,  that  the  boundaries  had  originated 
with  the  Sierra  Club  leadership  Itself. 

Second,  I  have  referred  to  the  "Zone  of 
Influence,"  a  concept  which  originated  under 
a  different  name  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  Even  though  my  office  was  told 
by  the  two  Sierra  Club  qjokesmen,  who  had 
written  the  mitlal  language  of  this  provision, 
that  the  final  language  was  much  stronger 
than  the  provision  they  had  written,  the 
Dub  now  attacks  this  provision  as  fostering 
economic  exploitation  of  the  Canyon  and  its 
surrounding  areas.  This  is  the  interpretation 
which  Club  members  are  giving  to  the  Club's 
opposition  to  this  provision  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  innuendos  which  the 
Club  Is  making  about  my  bill.  Strangely 
enough,  the  very  economic  Interests  whom 
the  Club  Infers  will  benefit  from  the  "Zone 
of  Influence"  are  the  people  who,  with  the 
Club,  have  expressed  the  most  vocal  opposi- 
tion to  this  provision  at  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  bUl. 

Actually,  the  provision  for  a  "Zone  of  In- 
fluence," or  a  "Conservation  Zone."  or  a 
buffer  aone  by  whatever  name  It  might  be 
called,  within  which  lands  near  the  park 
could  receive  coordinated,  Intera^ncy  pro- 
tection was  a  good  conservatlonlat  idea  that 
could  have  stood  as  a  landmark  precedent 
for  the  protection  of  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  but  It  apparently  has 
been  shot  down  as  a  viable  idea  In  Congress 
because  It  was  oppKxsed  even  by  the  conserva- 
tion group  which  fathered  it.  I  am  saying, 
Mr.  President,  that  If  the  Sierra  Club  had 
gone  before  the  Senate  bearings  and  testified 
vigorously  for  this  concept,  which  they  had 
initially  drafted.  Instead  of  opposing  It.  It 
might  have  stood  some  fair  chance  of  coming 
out  0*  Congress  In  a  useful  form  that  could 
be  built  upon  In  future  years. 

Third,  the  Sierra  Club  has  even  asked  my 
offlce  to  temporarUy  drop  the  wUdemess  pro- 
poal  foe  the  Grand  Canyon  Complex  from  my 
bill  because  It  does  not  Include  100%  of  what 
they  now  ask  for  this  area.  Apparently,  they 
would  rather  have  nothing  at  all  at  this  tUne, 
u  they  cannot  get  everything  that  they  want. 
Again,  the  Club  has  not  viewed  this  Impor- 
tant provision  of  the  bUl  as  being  one  which 
would  lay  a  good  foundaUon  from  which  they 
oould  buUd  on  m  the  future,  but  Instead 
have  treated  it  as  an  aU  or  nothing  propo- 
■Itloa. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  rmnlnd  the 
Bimm,  Club  that  it  does  not  help  the  legls- 
^ve  procees  one  bit  to  make  a  tecommen- 
OaUoD  on  one  day  and  then  to  turn  against 
it  shortly  afterwards  without  even  consult- 
ing the  people  who  have  worked  with  them 
on  Implementing  the  original  idea.  And  it 
"niUarly  does  not  aid  the  legislative  process 
^A^  *°  attitude  where  it  is  only  the  other 
individual  and  group  who  is  expected  to  make 
any  oompromlaea.  There  never  would  be  any 
P*05»S8  toward  passage  of  a  park  bUl  giving 
8«*ter  protection  to  the  Grand  Canyon  If 
tbis  to  the  way  every  mdlvldual  and  group 
»ho  haa  an  interest  in  the  proponl  would 
look  upon  It. 

^>^*?.''**^   completely   unsabMantUted 
«>«»»  directed  to  my  bm  which  the  Sierra 


Club  has  apparently  sent  to  aU  other  Sen- 
ators. This  letter  claims  that  my  bill  "would 
remove  from  park  protection  more  than  twice 
the  total  area  ever  authcvlzed  for  deletion 
from  the  National  Park  System  \n  Its  entire 
history." 

"The  Club."  it  continues,  "is  alarmed  by 
the  precedent  which  would  be  set"  by  my 
bin.  The  Club  also  asserts  the  particular  anas 
Involved  are  qualified  for  park  status. 

The  truth  Is.  Mr.  President,  that  Congress 
previously  has  made  deletions  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  of  more  than  280,000 
acres  transferred  from  67  different  units  of 
the  system.  Thus,  far  from  constituting  any 
precedent,  transfers  have  been  made  out  of 
the  National  Park  System  at  least  67  times 
in  the  past. 

Moreover,  the  charge  is  totally  without 
foundation  that  my  bill  would  remove  more 
than  twice  the  total  areas  previously  au- 
thorized for  transfer.  As  it  stands,  my  bill 
calls  for  total  deletions  from  the  Park  Sys- 
tem of  merely  41,630  acres,  in  comparison 
with  which  a  total  of  over  280.000  acres  have 
been  transferred  from  the  System  In  the 
past.  I  will  ask  that  a  compilation  of  the 
several  laws  of  Congress  making  these  trans- 
fers be  Inserted  In  the  Board  at  the  conclu- 
sions of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  Is  any  evidence  of 
gross  misrepresentation  by  the  Sierra  Club, 
this  Is  It.  They  patently  make  the  charge  that 
by  bUl  would  take  out  of  park  protection 
more  than  twice  the  total  area  ever  deleted 
from  the  Park  System,  when  the  actual  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  has  been  deleted 
from  the  Park  System  more  than  6  times 
the  total  acreage  which  my  bill  would  au- 
thorize for  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  the  charge  also  ignores  the 
fact  that  my  bill  provides  for  a  net  addition 
of  over  34,000  acres  to  the  Park  System. 

Next  I  should  say  a  word  about  the  three 
areas  Involved  because  the  Club  is  also  wrong 
In  Its  assertion  that  these  lands  are  es- 
sential for  protection  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
I  might  begin  by  observing  that  the  National 
Park  Service  itself  has  proposed  the  deletion 
of  these  three  sections  of  land.  Slide  Moun- 
tain. Tuckup  Pomt,  and  Jensen  Tank,  in  its 
Master  Plan  of  the  Grand  Canyon  dated 
January  1971.  In  ito  formal  statement  on 
this  plan,  the  Park  Service  declared  that 
these  sections  of  land  "are  not  reqiUred  for 
the  protection  of  the  Canyon  resouix^  and 
are  better  suited  for  grazing.  They  should 
be  deleited  and  transferred  to  appropriate 
Federal  land  management  agencies."  Thus, 
the  Park  Service  Itself  has  never  laid  claim 
to  these  lands  as  being  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
newly  discovered  indlcaUons  that  archeologl- 
cal  reeoimses  may  exist  In  eome  of  this  area 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  Park  Service 
now  proposes  to  give  adequate  protection 
to  any  archeologlcal  sites  which  may  become 
known.  I  share  this  concern,  as  does  every- 
one with  whom  I  have  talked  about  the  bUl. 
and  we  have  worked  out  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  total  protection  for  any 
archeologlcal  resources  which  may  possibly 
be  found  to  exist  In  these  three  areas. 

Under  the  safeguard  of  this  provision  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  put  a  halt  to 
any  activities  he  chooses  untu  he  h»j  an 
opportunity  to  conduct  archeologlcal  sur- 
veys and  salvage  excavations  in  the  area. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  any  significant  arche- 
ologlcal resource,  the  Secretary  then  can  Un- 
pose  additional  limitations  wlthm  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  site  so  that  it  may  be  prwserved, 
maintained  or  restoired  as  a  national  arcbao^ 
logical  site. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Park  Service  has  In- 
dicated in  its  Master  Plan  of  1971.  the  three 
areas  concerned  have  historically  been  graeed 
in  fact,  dating  back  to  the  time  when  grazing 
was  unmanaged  under  the  old  public  /</««»«« 


Also,  these  areas  are  ideally  suited  for  man- 
agement designed  to  reestablish  wUdlife,  such 
as  antelope,  which  has  become  extinct  there. 
There  is  a  potential  for  high-quality  hunting 
of  trophy-type  deer  In  these  areas  as  well,  but 
all  three  lands  are  in  need  of  the  Intense 
wUdltfe  management  practices  which  they 
could  receive  by  being  placed  under  multiple 
use  management.  Accordingly,  these  transfers 
of  land  from  one  Federal  agency,  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  another,  the  BLM.  are  not 
without  precedent  and  would  not  be  harm- 
ful In  any  way  to  the  Canyon. 

In  short,  the  Club's  attack  on  my  bill  ig- 
nores the  overall  purpose  and  result  of  the 
legislation  which  U  to  put  the  Grand  Canyon 
in  the  state  of  protection  it  is  going  to  need 
for  the  future  and  to  achieve  a  net  addition 
of  over  34.000  acres  to  the  National  Park 
System  Itself,  not  to  speak  of  nearly  doubling 
the  Canyon  lands  which  wlU  be  given  park 
status  and  protection.  Moreover,  my  bill  wlU 
protect  273  miles  of  the  Canyon,  three  timet 
the  mUes  now  given  park  protection. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  be- 
come necessary  for  me  to  go  into  this  past 
history  of  a  personal  nature,  but  I  feel  It  U 
ImpOTtant  to  make  the  truth  known.  Ptor 
what  we  are  witnessing  is  the' Sierra  Club 
once  again  making  a  concerted  effort  to  have 
it  appear  that  anyone  who  votes  for  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  Is  not  absolutely  in  tune 
with  their  demands  Is  automatically  against 
conservation  and  either  in  favor  of  exploiting 
our  environment  or  Indifferent  to  the  possi- 
bility that  such  might  occur. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  a  practice  similar  to 
the  propaganda  tools  which  the  Club  used 
during  its  fight  against  the  SST  program,  and 
even  earlier  than  that,  during  its  campaign 
regarding  a  dam  in  the  Ccriorado  River. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  can  all  remem- 
ber what  happened  during  the  SST  debate, 
when  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  were  given  the  most  ridiculous  kind 
of  propaganda.  They  were  told  that  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  would  cause  an  epidemic  of 
skin  cancer  throughout  the  world.  They  were 
told  that  a  vote  in  the  Senate  for  the  SST 
was  vlrtuaUy  a  vote  for  atmospheric  changes 
so  enormous  that  they  might  melt  the  polar 
tce-cap  and  flood  Important  centers  of  civili- 
zation. They  were  fed  equaUy  ridiculous  scare 
stories  about  the  poesibUlty  of  the  entire 
nation  UteraUy  rocking  and  rolling  to  the 
sound  of  supersonic  booms. 

And  turning  the  clock  back  to  an  earlier 
time.  I  can  remember  when  the  Club  was 
charging  that  a  particular  dam  could  flood 
the  Grand  Canyon,  quite  a  feat  wUen  one 
considers  that  there  Is  not  enough  water  In 
all  the  rivers  In  the  entire  wco-ld  to  flood 
the  Grand  Canyon.  And  If  the  water  wez« 
available.  It  would  have  required  a  dam  ap- 
proximately ia.5  miles  long,  a  mile  high,  and 
pr(q)ortlonateIy  deep,  to  hold  back  the  water. 
It  would  have  Uterally  taken  more  concrete 
to  buUd  such  a  dam  than  exists  in  the  en- 
tire world.  Nevertheless,  this  propaganda 
myth  was  asserted. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  that  we  an 
proceeding  without  the  dam.  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Sierra  Club  or  any  other  orga- 
nization has  a  right  to  mislead,  distort  and 
Improperly  Inform  the  people  of  this  country 
on  any  subject. 

In  cloelng.  Mr.  President  I  might  men- 
tion that  I  have  been  a  conservationist  for 
all  of  my  adult  life.  Long  before  the  words 
"ecology"  and  "p<dlutlon"  became  prominent 
in  public  discussions.  I  was  known  in  my 
native  state  of  Arizona  as  a  "Desert  Rat"  and 
as  a  "Grand  Canyon  Buff"  because  of  my 
concern  for  my  beloved  desert  land  and  my 
interest  in  the  Orand  Canyon.  So.  I  want  to 
reassure  my  coHeagoes  that  the  bUl  which  I 
and  they  are  mpaoaahni  is  a  strong,  conserra- 
tlonlst  measure  that  Is  for  the  long-term 
benefit  of  the  Orand  Canyon  and  that  tbs 
ridiculous  charges  that  have  been  leveled 
against  our  blU  are  no  more  than  that,  non- 
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aensA  and  scare  stories  and  unsubetantlated 
charges. 

'  Mr.  President,  thooe  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  q>onsorlng  or  supporting  this  bill  with 
me  can  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that  the 
Arlxona  Conservation  Council,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  16  different  conaervattonlst  orga- 
nizations who  are  the  closest  to  thlB  matter, 
has  endorsed  ova  legislation.  A  Sierra  Club 
motion  opposing  my  bill  with  the  Club's  own 
substitute  plan  was  voted  down  by  the  Coun- 
cil. Tb\ia.  the  Council  had  both  plans  before 
it  and  clearly  went  on  record  as  endorsing 
my  legislation  over  the  Sierra  Clubs'  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  article 
appearing  in  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
July  2, 1973,  headed  "Goldwater  Canyon 
Plan  Endorsed,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OoLOWATER  Canton  Piwin  Endorsed 

The  Arizona  Conservation  Council  Thurs- 
day night  voted  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
Son.  Barry  Ooldwater'a  bill  to  put  all  of 
Grand  Canyon  In  one  national  park. 

The  action  highlighted  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  16  statewide,  conservation-oriented 
organizations  making  up  the  councU.  It  met 
at  the  Phoenix  Parks  Department  Adult 
Center. 

In  taking  the  action  the  council  requested 
that  Congress  not  delete  park  land  to  expand 
the  Havasupal  Indian  Reservation,  leaving 
that  problem  to  separate  government  action, 
and  also  requested  that  the  authority  con- 
demn In-holdlngs  of  private  property  not 
being  removed.  The  councU  declined  to  be- 
come Involved  In  other  controversial  matters 
concerning  the  park  expansion. 

The  Arizona  Republican's  bill  would  con- 
solidate the  present  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Grand  Canyon  National  Moniunent, 
Marble  Canyon  National  Monument,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  some  national  forest  and  public 
domain  land  into  the  park. 

In  other  action  the  councU  voted  to  ask 
the  Arizona  Conservation  Potmdatlon,  a  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  corporation,  to  assist  the 
Arizona  Wildlife  Federation  financially  In  a 
lawsuit  to  enjoin  further  channelization  of 
the  Gila  River. 

The  action  was  taken  following  a  report 
from  Richard  Small,  executive  secretary  of 
the  federation,  who  said  AWF  attorneys  be- 
lieve there  la  a  good  chance  of  enjoming  the 
VS.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  any  farther 
channel  work. 

The  oouncQ  also  voted  to  support  obsenr- 
ance  of  National  Hunting  and  Flahlng  Day, 
Sept.  33. 

Blr.  FANNIN.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  the 
past  statutes  by  Congress  making  dele- 
tions of  land  from  57  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  be  printed  In  the 
rkcohp  at  this  point. 

The  FRE8IOINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Total  deleted  Dram  Natlooal  Pirk  System, 
388.234  acres. 

NanoNAi.  Paax  Srsmc  Aaxas  Cbx*tb>  bt 
XxxcmiTX  OaxncB  PaocLaicarxoir  oa  Laois- 
Lanoir,  Which  Havs  Bzeh  TkaKsmaiD  to 
Othxi  Pkdbul  AoKBcm  oa  Foutical  Sitb- 
BxvmoMg  PuievAirr  io  Aon  of  Oomaoss 

X.  NATXOKAi.  TtMMM,  icomnopiTs,  BaTn.anauw. 
MiaioBic  saas 

Area,  tUe,  location,  creatUm,  dteposot,  oimI 
mms/erse 

1.  Atlanta  CanqMlgn  National  Historic 
Btte:   S  Sites.  15  Acres;   OMtoosa.  Wbttfleld 


Gordon.  Bartow,  and  Paulding  Counties. 
Georgia;  Secretarial  Order  October  IS.  1944. 
9FR12868;  Act  of  Sept.  31.  1960.  64  STAT.  896; 
Park  System,  State  of  Georgia. 

3.  Castle  Plnckney  National  Montiment; 
3Vi  acres;  Shoots  Folly  Island  Charleston. 
South  Carolina;  Proclamation  No.  1713  Oct. 
IS.  1924.  43  STAT.  1968;  Act  of  March  29. 
1956,  70  STAT.  61;  GSA  for  Disposal. 

3.  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park;  310  acres;  Tennessee -Georgia; 
Aug.  19.  1890,  26  STAT.  333;  Act  Of  Mar.  5, 
1942,  Se'-eTAT.  133;  State  of  Georgia. 

4.  Father  Millet  Cross  National  Monu- 
ment. .0074  acres;  Fort  Niagara  State  Park, 
New  York;  Proclamation  No.  1746  Sept.  6, 
1926,  44  STAT.  2286;  Act  of  Sept.  7,  1940,  64 
STAT.  691;  State  of  New  York. 

6.  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument;  330 
acres;  South  Dakota;  Proclamation  No.  1641 
Oct.  21.  1922,  42  STAT.  2286;  Act  of  Aug.  1, 
1956,  70  STAT.  898:  Returned  to  Public 
Domain. 

6.  Holy  Cross  National  Monument;  1^93 
acres;  Holy  Cross  National  Forest,  Colorado; 
Proclamation  No.  1877.  May  1.  1929.  46  STAT. 
2993:  Act  of  Aug.  3,  1960.  64  STAT.  404; 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

7.  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  National  Monu- 
ment; 160  Acres;  Jefferson  County.  Montana; 
Proclamation  No.  807.  BCay  11.  1908,  85  STAT. 
2187.  May  16,  1911,  37  STAT.  1697;  Act.  of 
Aug.  24.  1937,  60  Stat.  746;  State  of  Montana 
for  State  Park  and  Recreation. 

8.  Mackinac  Island  National  Park,  Admin- 
istered by  Secretary  of  War;  about  3  square 
miles;  Straits  of  Mackinac,  Michigan;  act  of 
March  3,  1875.  18  Stat.  191;  act  of  March  3. 
1896.  28  Stat.  189:  State  of  Michigan. 

9.  New  Echota  Marker,  National  Monu- 
ment; 1  acre;  Georgia;  Executive  Order  No. 
6228.  July  28,  1933;  act  of  Sept.  21,  1960.  64 
Stat.  896;  Park  System.  State  of  Georgia. 

10.  Old  Kaaaen  National  Monument;  39.7 
acres:  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Alaska;  Proc- 
lamation No.  1351;  Oct.  25,  1916.  39  Stat. 
1812;  Act  of  July  26.  1966,  69  Stat.  380;  Ton- 
gasB  National  Foreet. 

U.  Papago-Saguaro  National  Monument, 
3,060.43  acres:  Maricopa  Coiuity,  Arleona: 
Proclamation  No.  1362,  Jan.  31.  1914.  38  Stat. 
1991;  Act  of  April  7.  1930,  46  Stat.  142;  State 
of  Arizona,  city  and  Tempe  and  National 
Guard  of  Arizona,  for  Park  and  Rifle  Range 
respectively. 

12.  Santa  Rosa  Island.  National  Monu- 
ment; 9,500  Acres;  Escambia  County,  Florida; 
Proclamation  No.  3337.  May  17.  1939.  53  Stat. 
3543;  Act  Of  July  30.  1946.  60  Stat.  713; 
EJscambla  County,  Florida. 

(Note:  Area  Included  In  Gulf  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore,  authorized  January  8, 1971.) 

13.  Shoshone  Cayems,  National  Montmient: 
310  Acres;  Cody,  Wyoming;  Proclamation  No. 
880,  Sept.  31,  1909,  36  Stat.  2501;  Act  of  May 
17,  1964,  68  Stat.  96;  City  of  Cody,  Wyoming. 

14.  Bxxnya  Hill,  National  Park:  960  Acres: 
Benson  County,  North  Dakota;  Act  of  April 

37.  1909,  S3  Stat.  323  and  Proclamation  of 
Jvine  2,  1904,  83  Stat.  3370;  Act  of  March  S, 
1931.  46  Stat.  1509;  Dept.  of  Agriculture  as 
Sully's  HUl,  National  Game  Reserve. 

16.  Verendrye.  National  Monument;  363 
Acrss;  TIOON.  R93W  (Garrison  Besecrotr), 
North  Dakoita:  Proclamation  No.  1880,  Jime 

38,  1917.  40  Stat.  1677;  Act  of  July  80,  1906, 
70  Stat.  780;  Part  of  Garrison  Dam  project, 
part  to  North  Dakota  as  an  Historic  Site. 

16.  Wheeler,  National  Monument;  8,001 
Acres;  Oochstopa  and  Rio  Grande  National 
Forests.  Colorado;  Proclamation  No.  831,  Dec. 
7.  1806.  S6  Stat.  3314;  Act  of  Aug.  S,  18S0, 
64  Stat.  406;  TTjS.  Forest  Service. 

17.  Gladsr  National  Parte;  68.47  acres; 
Montana;  Act  of  May  11,  1910,  86  Stat.  S04; 
Act  of  Apm  11.  1973.  86  Stot.  130;  Porest 
Service. 

18.  UMsen  national  Park;  488  aetes;  OaU- 
fomla;  Act  of  Auf.  8.  1818.  S«  8Ut.  443;  Act 


of  i^rU  11.  1973,  86  Stat.  130;  Foreet  Serv- 
ice. 

19.  Petersburg  National  Battlefield:  a67.6» 
acres!  Virginia;  Act  of  Aug.  34.  1963.  76  Stat. 
403:  Act  of  April  11,  1972,  86  Stat.  120;  City 
of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

20.  Arches  National  Monument;  9368 
acres;  Utah;  Proclaimed  April  13.  1929,  46 
Stat.  2988;  Act  of  Nov.  13.  1971,  86  SUt. 
423;  Bureau  of  Land  Bianagement. 

31.  'Capitol  Reef  National  Monument; 
13.670  acres;  Utah;  Aug.  2.  1887,  SO  Stat. 
1856:  Act  of  Dec.  18.  1971.  86  Stat.  739;  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

n.    (NATIONAL  aXCBEATIOM  DEMONSTaATION 
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22.  Oak  Mountam;  8,000  Acres;  Shelby 
County,  Alabama:  Exectitlve  Order  No.  7496, 
Nov.  14,  1936.  1FR1946;  Act  of  June  6,  1943, 
66  Stat.  326;  State  of  Alabama. 

23.  Mendocino  Woodlands;  6,000  Acres; 
Mendocino  County,  California;  Executive  Or- 
der No.  7496.  Nov.  14,  1936,  1  FR1946;  Act  <tf 
June  6,  1942,  66  Stat.  326;  State  of  California. 

34.  Hard  Labor  Creek;  4,500  Acres,  Morgan 
County,  Georgia:  Executive  Order  No.  7480, 
Nov.  14,  1936:  1  FR1946;  Act  of  June  6.  1943. 
56  Stat.  326;  State  of  Georgia. 

25.  Alex.  Stephens  Memorial;  900  Acres; 
Taliaferro  Cotinty,  Georgia;  Executive  Order 
No.  7496,  Nov.  14,  1936,  1  FR1946:  Act  of  June 
6.  1942,  66  Stat.  326:  State  of  Georgia. 

26.  Pme  Mountain:  3,500  Acres;  Harris 
County.  Georgia;  Executive  Order  No.  7496. 
Nov.  14.  1936,  1  FR1946:  Act  of  June  6.  1943. 
66  Stat.  326:  State  of  Georgia. 

37.  Pere  Marquette;  3.000  Acres;  Jersey 
County.  Illinois;  Executive  Order  No.  7496, 
Nov.  14.  1936,  1  FR1946:  Act  Of  June  6.  1943, 
56  Stat.  326;  State  of  Illinois. 

28.  Versailles:  6,000  Acres;  Ripley.  Cotmty, 
Indiana;  Executive  Order  No.  7496,  Nov.  14, 
1936.  1  FB1966:  Act  of  June  6,  1943.  86  Stat 
336;  State  of  Indiana. 

39.  Winemac;  6,500  Acres;  Pulaski  Ootmty, 
Indian;  Executive  Order  No.  7496.  Nov.  14, 
1936;  1  FR1946;  Act  Of  June  6,  1943,  66  Stat 
326;  State  of  Indiana. 

30.  Otter  Creek;  8,000  Acres;  Meade  Coimty, 
Kentucky;  Executive  Order  No.  7496.  Nov.  14. 
1936.  1  FR1946:  Act  of  June  6.  1943,  66  Stat 
336;  State  of  Kentucky. 

81.  Camden  Hills;  7,000  Acres;  Knox.  Waldo, 
Counties,  Maine:  Executive  Order  No.  749fl. 
Nov.  14,  1936.  1  PR  1946;  Act  of  Jtme  6.  1943, 
56  Stat.  326:  State  of  Maine. 

33.  Waterloo;  13,000  Acres;  Washtenaw, 
Jackson  Counties.  Michigan;  Executive  Oidar 
No.  7496.  Nov.  14. 1936. 1  FR  1946;  Act  of  June 
6, 1942,  66  Stat.  326;  State  of  Michigan. 

33.  Yankee  brings:  4.000  Acres:  Bairy 
County.  Michigan;  Executive  Order  No.  7496. 
Nov.  14.  1936,  1  FR  1946;  Act  of  Jims  6.  1943, 
66  Stat.  836;  State  of  Michigan. 

84.  St.  Croix;  30.600  Acrea;  Pins  County, 
Minnesota;  Executive  Order  No.  7496,  NOV. 
14,  1986,  1  FR  1946;  Act  of  June  6,  1943.  86 
Stat.  836;  State  of  Minnesota. 

36.  Lake  of  the  OzaTks;  14.600  Acres;  MUler. 
Camden  Counties.  Missouri;  Executive  Order 
No.  7486,  Nov.  14.  1936.  1  FR  1946;  Act  of 
June  6.  1942.  56  Stat.  326:  State  of  Mlaaoort. 

86.  Culvre  River;  5,600  Acres;  Lincoln 
County,  Missouri;  Executive  Order  No.  7486. 
Nov.  14,  1936,  1  FR  1846;  Act  of  June  6, 1843, 
66  Stat.  336;  State  of  Missouri. 

37.  Montssrrat;  B.OOO  Acres;  Jdbjman 
County.  Missouri;  Execxrtlve  Order  No.  7486, 
Nov.  14.  1986.  1  m  1846;  Act  at  June  6,  1848. 
66    Stat.    836;    Stats  of   Missouri. 

88.  Bear  Brook;  6,800  Aorea;  Merrlmaek. 
Rockingham  Counties.  New  Hanpsblre; 
Executive  Order  No.  7496,  Nor.  14.  1886,  1 
nt  1946;  Aet  of  June  6,  1943,  66  Stat  830: 
Stats  al  New  Hampshire. 

89.  Orabtne    Creak:    6,000    Acres;    Wske 


*  (43^40  acres  deleted  by  above  lUtutM 
from  National  Parks,  IComnnents,  and  Bat- 
) 


Oounty.  North  Candlna;  Executive  Order  No. 
T486,  Nov.  14,  1836,  1  FR  1946;  Act  of  Jims 
e,  1942,  66  Stat.  336;  State  of  North  Carolina. 

40.  Lake  Murray:  3.000  Acres;  Carter 
County,  Oklahoma:  Executive  Order  No.  7406. 
Nov.  14,  1936,  1  FR  1946;  Act  of  June  6,  1943, 
56  Stat.  326;  State  of  Oklahoma. 

41.  Silver  Creek;  10300  Acres;  Marlon 
Ooonty,  Oregon;  XxaeutlTe  Order,  No.  7496. 
Xov.  14,  1936,  1  FR1946:  Act  of  June  6,  1943, 
66  Stat.  336:  Transferes  State  of  Oregon. 

43.  Raccoon  Creek;  8.000  Aeree;  Beaver 
Oounty,  Pennsylvania;  Kxacutlve  Order,  No. 
7486,  Vof.  14,  1988.  1  FR1946;  Act  of  June  8. 
1843,  66  SUt.  838;  Transferss  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

48.  French  Creek;  7,000  Acres:  Berks.  Ches- 
ter Counties,  Pennsylvania;  Executive  Order, 
No.  7496,  Nov.  14,  1936,  1  FR1948:  Act  of 
JOBS  6,  1943,  66  SUt.  338;  Transferee  SUte 
ofPennaylTanla. 

44.  Laurel  HUl;  8,000  Acres:  Somerset 
Oountv,  Pennsylvania:  Executive  Order,  No. 
7486,  Nov.  14,  1936.  1  FR1946;  Act  of  June  6, 
1943.  56  SUt.  836;  Transferee  SUto  of 
Psnniylvanla. 

46.  Blue  Knob;  8.000  Acres;  Bedford,  Blalr 
Counties.  Pennsylvania;  Executive  Order.  No. 
7486.  Nov.  14.  1936.  1  FR1946:  Act  of  Jime  6. 
1943.  66  SUt.  336;  Transferee  SUto  of 
Pennsylvania. 

46.  Hickory  Run;  13,600  Acres;  Cartx>n 
County.  Pennsylvania;  Executive  Order.  No. 
7486,  Nov.  14.  1936.  1  FR1946;  Act  of  June  6. 
1943.  66  SUt.  336;  Transferee  SUto  of 
Pennsylvania. 

47.  Beach  Pond;  3.300  Acres;  Kent.  Wash- 
ington Counties,  Rhode  Island;  Executive  Or- 
der. No.  7496,  Nov.  14.  1886.  1  FR1946;  Act 
of  j\me  6. 1942,  66  SUt.  836;  Transferee  SUto 
of  Rhode  Island. 

48.  Cheraw;  4.600  Acres;  Chesterfield  Coun- 
ty, South  Carcdlna;  Bzeeutive  Order.  No.  7496, 
Nov.  14,  1936.  1  FR1946;  Act  of  June  6.  1943. 
66  SUt.  336;  Transferee  SUto  of  South 
Carolina. 

48.  Waysides;  300  Acres;  Kershaw,  Aiken. 
QreenTllle,  Georgetown,  Greenwood.  Colle- 
ton. Cherokee  Counties,  South  Carolina;  Ex- 
ecutive Order.  No.  7496.  Nov.  14,  1936.  1  FR 
1946;  Act  of  June  6, 1943,  66  SUt.  836;  Trans- 
feree SUto  of  South  Carolina. 

60.  Kings  Mountain;  10,500  Acres;  York. 
Cherokee.  Counties.  South  Carolina;  Execu- 
Mve  Order,  No.  7496.  Nov.  14,  1986,  1  FR  1946; 
Act  of  June  6,  1943,  86  SUt.  836;  SUto  of 
South  Cattdlna. 

61.  Custer  Parte;  30JK)0  Acres;  Ouster 
Oounty,  South  Dakota;  Executive  Order,  No. 
7496,  Nov.  14.  1936.  1  FR  1946;  Act  of  June  6. 
1843,  66  SUt  336:  SUto  of  South  Dakota. 

62.  Montgomery  BeU;  4.000  Acres:  DIokson 
Oounty,  Tennessee;  Executive  Order  No. 
7488,  Nov.  14,  1888.  1  FR  1946;  Act  of  June 
6.  1943.  68  Stat  338;  SUto  of  Tennssses. 

68.  Shslby  Vorsst  Park:  10.000  Acres:  Shel- 
by Oounty,  Tenn esses;  Bxsoutlve  Order  No. 
7498.  Nov.  14.  19*8.  1  FB1948;  Act  of  Juns  8. 
1943.  66  SUt.  838:  SUto  at  Tsnnsssee. 

64.  FaUs  Crsek  PaUs;  7,800  Acres;  Van 
Buren.  Bledsoe  Countlss,  Tennessee;  Bxsou- 
Uve  Order  No.  7488,  Nov.  14.  1986.  1  FR1948: 
Aet  of  June  8,  1943,  66  SUt  836;   SUto  Of 


Nov.  14,  1988.  1  FR1946;  Act  of  June  8.  1943. 
66  SUt  836;  SUto  of  Wyoming. 


»».  ewm  CkMk.  7,800  Acres:  GbssteclMd 
OMmty,  VlrgUUa;  Staouttrs  Order  No.  7498, 
IWe.  14,  1988,  1  PR1948:  Act  of  June  8.  1948. 
•8  Slat  898;  State  of  Vimnla. 

68.  Waysldas:  884  Aoss;  Hanovar.  Pulaski. 
*"harst.  MsoUsnbutg.  Fauquier.  Pittsyl- 
vania Oounttsa.  Vtmuala:  Kacutlva  Oitlsr 
.  ,2^  *'*^-  "•  *•»«•  1  »»1948:  Aet  or  June 
«.  1M8.  88  Stat  898:  State  of  Vtodnla. 

•••if>»  Oue«»ey»«:  Ij900  Acres:  Platto 
"""^^y-  Wywnlae:  &wouttv«  Ordsr  MO.  7496, 

•♦(Tout  of  948,984  aerss  deletwl  Cnm 
"»tt<»el  Beoreatlon  Demoostntloii  AieM.) 


ADMINISTRATION    IS    FATT.TKO    TO 
KEEP  FUEL  PRICES  IN  LINE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  consumer  should  be  warned 
there  is  no  evidence  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  hold  down  the  price  of 
gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  other  petroleum 
products. 

Petroleum  price  Increases  beyond  the 
guideline  level  are  occurring  day  after 
day. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  we  have  shows 
that  prices  charged  by  the  major  oil 
companies  for  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  have 
gone  up  by  25  to  50  percent  over  pre- 
vious contract  prices. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  administra- 
tion efforts  to  hold  dowTi  these  prices 
have  failed.  Also,  as  we  have  noted  in 
Senate  debate  during  the  last  few  days, 
it  has  failed  to  adopt  a  mandatory  allo- 
cation system  to  get  supplies  where  they 
are  most  urgently  needed. 

The  administration  has  claimed  that 
on  March  23,  1973,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  put  mandatory  controls  on  23 
Integrated  oil  companies  to  hold  price  In- 
creases on  all  sales  to  an  average  of  not 
more  than  1.5  percent  over  base  period 
prices. 

But  I  have  been  puzzled  and  alarmed 
in  recent  months  by  the  price  Increases 
that  have  come  to  my  attention,  all  of 
which  are  far  in  excess  of  the  1.5-percent 
Cost  of  Living  Council  guideline. 

The  wholesale  price  index  for  refined 
oil  products,  for  example,  has  risen  by 
23  percent  from  March  through  June. 
And  for  crude  oil  It  rose  9  percent.  Hie 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  gasoline  and 
motor  oil  went  up  6  percent  and  fuel  oil 
was  up  4  percent. 

Although  we  know  these  Indexes  are 
somewhat  deficient  as  measures  of  what 
has  actually  hapi>ened,  other  informa- 
tion I  have  received  on  oil  prices  shows 
even  more  spectacular  Increases. 

At  June  hearings  in  Minnesota  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ccmsumer  Economies 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
I  chair,  persons  directly  Involved  In  pur- 
chasing from  the  major  oil  companle8 
advised  me  that  fuel  oil  and  gasoline 
prices  had  gone  up  by  25  to  50  percent 
over  previous  contract  prices. 

I  cite  these  examples: 

Ro88  L.  Thorflnn8on,  chairman.  Na- 
tional Rental  System,  testified  that  new 
contract  price  increases  for  bulk  fuel 
purchases  from  the  majors  ranged  from 
30  to  50  percent  across  the  country. 

Louis  B.  Olsen,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Cos.  at 
Minneapolis,  teetlfled  that  the  prices  on 
new  dlesel  contracts  rose  by  about  26 
percent. 

James  N.  Penn,  general  manager,  Mln- 
nesot*  Motor  Transport  Association,  tes- 
tified that  prices  to  their  members  for 
new  contracts  on  gasoline  and  fuel  oU  In- 
creased by  about  60  percent. 

I  was  shocked  by  this  Informatian,  and 
Immediately  Informed  the  cbfulPTUffl  of 


the  Cost  of  living  Council.  Dr.  Jdtm.  Dun- 
lop,  of  the  Subcommittee's  findings.  I 
requested  of  him  a  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  what  is  going  on  with  the  prices 
of  oil,  by  product  category,  by  region  of 
the  country. 

What  I  received  in  reply  was  a  state- 
ment filled  with  endless  detail  about 
procedure,  but  not  a  single  bit  of  Infor- 
mation about  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  my  letter  to 
Dr.  Dunlop  and  the  information  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Dunlop's  office. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  response  from 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  an  explana- 
tion of  why  the  administration  has  not, 
in  fact,  developed  any  control  over  price 
increases  in  the  petroleum  industry. 

Although  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's 
so-called  mauidatory  petroleum  controls 
were  established  on  March  6,  no  docu- 
mentation was  required  imtU  June  or 
July. 

Thus,  It  Is  now  almost  5  months  since 
the  imposition  of  price  controls  over  the 
oil  industry  and,  because  of  this  delay, 
the  first  reports  of  the  controlled  com- 
P8uiles  have  not  been  evaluated — let 
alone  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  call  upon  the 
President  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  reveal  the  facts  on  consumer  prices  in 
the  oil  industry,  and  to  enforce  their 
stated  policy  of  confining  price  increases 
to  an  average  of  not  more  than  1.5  per- 
cent a  year. 

If  this  policy  is  not  to  be  mf  orced,  then 
the  Congress  and  the  people  deserve  an 
explanation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jxnnc  11.  1978. 
Honorable  John  T.  Duroop. 
Director.  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
WasMngton,  DC. 

Dkas  Mb.  Duniop:  During  your  teetim<»iy 
last  Tuesday  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  in  Government,  you 
agreed  to  report  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
price  conditions  In  the  oil  Industry.  I  prom- 
Issd  to  provide  some  deUlls  on  Instances  of 
very  large  price  increases  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attontion.  I  hope  that  your 
report  will  deal  with  both  the  general  situ- 
ation In  varloiu  regions  and  product  marksto 
and  also  with  thess  q>eclflc  <««tAn«y 

The  following  list  Includes  aU  quuiUtlv* 
references  to  price  changes  gleaned  frctn 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mlttss's  Suboonunlttee  on  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics In  Minneapolis  on  Satiuday,  June  3. 
The  story  Is  very  oonslstont.  It  shovra  prlos 
increases  of  36  percent  cr  more  attributed 
to  major  oU  oompanlea. 

1.  Testimony  by  Mr.  Roes  Ll  Thorflnnson, 
Chairman,  National  Car  Rental  Systoms,  Inc.. 
6601  Green  Valley  Drive,  Minneapolis,  Mlnne- 
soU,  66481;  tslsphone  613  966-1100: 

My  purpose  today  Is  to  explain  brlefiy  the 
current  Impact  of  the  fuel  energy  crisis  on 
our  indxistry  as  a  result  of  the  events  of  the 
past  six  weeks.  .  .  .  This  impact  has  been 
primarily  an  economic  one,  since  I  know  of  no 
Instance  where  we  have  been  unable,  yet  to 
rent  or  lease  a  car  or  truck  becauss  of  lack 
of  fuel. 

The  economic  Impact  has  resulted  from  in- 
creases ranging  generaUy  between  80  percent 
and  60  percent  In  the  price  of  our  bulk  fuel 
purchases.  In  some  cities,  no  major  oil  com- 
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pany  has  been  wlUlog  to  bid  on  our  futl 
needs.  In  thooe  aituatlons  we  are  buying  on 
an  individual  lot  basis  from  Independent 
bulk  suppliers  at  prices  that  add  as  much  as 
70  percent  to  our  fuel  costs.  .  .  . 

In  virtually  every  city  when  our  present 
oontracts  expired,  our  present  suppliers  have 
refused  to  bid  on  a  renewal  of  the  contract. 
Other  major  oil  companies.  If  they  submit 
bids.  BubetantlaUy  increase  the  pric«  vlrtiial- 
ly  to  the  retail  pump  price  level  and  require 
escalation  clauses  for  any  upward  fluctua- 
tions In  the  bulk  oil  market  price. 

I  take  Mr.  Thorflnnson's  testimony  to  In- 
dicate that  price  Increases  from  major  com- 
panies ranged  from  30  to  60  percent.  He 
Implies  that  this  was  true  all  acroes  the 
country.  I  presume  that  reference  In  your 
base-price  guideline  to  "classes  of  custom- 
ers" recognizes  a  clear  distinction  between 
bulk  (wholesale)  and  retail  customers,  and 
that  It  Is  not  permissible  for  oil  companies 
to  construe  their  retail  pump  price  as  the 
base  price  to  be  applied  to  all  purchases. 

a.  Testimony  by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Olsen.  As- 
sistant General  Manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Transit  Conxmlaslon,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota;  telephone  612  837-4431. 

Since  1969,  the  Standard  Oil  Division  of 
American  OU  Company  had  supplied  dlesel 
fuel  to  Twin  City  Lines,  Inc.  and.  In  1970 
when  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission 
acquired  the  private  company,  continued 
to  supply  fuel  by  bid  and  contract  arrange- 
ment. 

The  one-year  contracts  with  Standard  Oil 
began  June  1  and  expired  May  31  ...  In 
1972,  there  were  but  two  bidders,  Standard 
Oil  at  11.88  cents  per  gallon  and  another 
major  oil  company  at  13.41  cents  per  gallon. 

•  •  •  On  January  6,  1973,  the  Standard 
OU  Division  of  American  Oil  advised  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Commission  that  due 
to  an  extreme  shortage  of  No.  1  grade  dlesel 
fuel,  beginning  immediately  they  would  be 
supplying  the  Commission  with  AMOCO 
premier  dlesel  fuel,  a  mixture  of  No.  1  and 
No.  3  dlesel  fuel.  (No.  2  Is  a  cheaper.  In- 
ferlOT  fuel,  but  no  price  adjustment  was 
made.)  .  .  . 

In  late  AprU,  1973,  the  MTC  solicited  bids 
from  all  major  and  independent  suppllen 
for  dlesel  fuel  and  petroleum  products  for 
the  new  contract  year.  .  .  .  The  solicitation 
elicited  no  bids  for  the  24,000  gallons  of  gaso- 
line needed,  and  only  one  bid  for  dlesel  fuel — 
that  from  the  MTC's  present  supplier. 
Standard  OU,  who  bid  on  3,733,000  gallons  of 
the  6  million  asked  for  In  the  bid  specifica- 
tions. In  addition,  the  bid  was  for  AMOCO 
premier  dlesel  (a  mixture  of  No.  1  and  No. 
a  dlesel)  not  No.  1  as  asked  for  in  the  bid 
specifications.  The  price  roee  from  11.88 
cents  per  gaUon.  the  price  under  the  "73- 
"73  contract,  to  14.9  cents  per  gallon  (a  26 
percent  Increase)  and  the  bid  contained  the 
following  clause:  "The  prices  and/<M:  quan- 
tities set  forth  herein  are  subject  to  revision 
by  seller,  at  Its  option,  at  any  time  or  times, 
on  10  days  written  notice  to  buyer  .  .  ." 

In  addition  to  the  25  percent  Increase  In 
dleeel  fuel  costs,  bids  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts resulted  In  the  followinjg  cost  Increases: 

Percent 
tneniue 

No.  30  H.D.  motor  oil.  80.000  gallons 40 

Hydraulic    Transmission    Fluid     12,000 

gallons    - -    20 

No.  2  lithium  grease.  10,000  pounds 28 

No.  140  gear  lubricant,  19,000  pounds IS 

3.  Testimony  by  Mr.  Kent  P.  Shoemaker, 
Assistant  Vice  President  for  Operations  of 
the  8oo  Line  B*Uroad,  the  Soo  Line  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  66402:  telephone 
612  333-1361. 

Vor  the  period  between  June  1,  1972  and 
May  31,  1973,  Soo  Line's  fuel  oU  "contraoU" 
covered  31,820,000  gallons  of  dlesel  oU. 

As  to  our  dlesel  fuel  requirements  for  tb« 


year  ending  May  31,  1974,  we  only  have  firm  7.  h/Lc.  Arnold  Odegaard,  Wood  City  Aen 

contracts  described  below:  Service,  Inc.  Route  3,  Box  38aA,  Cloquet,  Mln- 

nesota,  55720,  218  87»-7633: 

...  at  Cloquet  the  fuel  situation  bit  ua 

Cilendir  hard  as  we  were  a  Union  76  dealer  and  they 

LoMbon        Vendof            Locstwn yw  are  out  of  the  aircraft  gas  business.  Porta- 

■  nately  we  were  able  to  get  set  up  with  PhU- 

Marquctt* Murphy  Oil...  Marouetta,                  690,000  Ups  66 — at  a  higher  cost  per  gallon  of  course. 

^    ^■.       -  *  ■  •    .>,■             ■>  Ain  ~w  At   this   time   we   are   unable   to  obtain  80- 

S«P"»f Murphy  0.1...  Sup.r«f,  Wu...       2,020,000  ocUi^e  fuel  which  we  have  a  great  demand 

Stavtns  Point »°' 

Ashland Koch Rafinini   Rostport,  Mina.       5,040,000         I  hope  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  In 

Co.  Its  Investigatory  activities  la  taking  note  of 

gj*^" the  fact  that  In  some  cases  the  quaUty  of 

Harvey. .ririlll"!""!!^"!"""!"!!""!"!""""-  products  or  services  is  being  debased  without 

Minot.IIIIIirwwtiandOiV.rwiiliston,  *  986,000  corresponding  price  adjxistments.  This  prac- 

^^  H.  Oak.  tlce  was  noted  above  by  Mr.  Olsen  In  con- 

Sh?ahamV;/.:'cVr,iiV6ilV;.:-MTnV.iMl»V 7,-i76,-0d6  °fct»J>n  with  tJae  admixture  of  Inferior  No.  2 

Minn.  dlesel  fuel  with  No.  1  fuel  without  any  price 

—  reduction.  I  am  s\ire  you  are  aware  also  that 

T<*t** —     15,796,000  many  retaU  gasoline  stations  are  cutting  back 

• — ■ on  service  and  marketing  attractions  without 

We  have  oral  quotations  from  American  prlce  reductions.  ThU  practice  is  tantamount 
OU  Company  (AMOCO)  for  14,698,000  gal-  ^°  »  ^^""V^^y^  *°**.  ^'"^?  ^  considered 
ions  to  be  delivered  at  eleven  points.  With-  "  «"«=h.  I  wish  to  point  out  finely  that  I 
m  the  last  three  days  AMOCO  has  orally  in-  have  received  a  number  of  other  letters  docu- 
dlcated  it  Will  probably  supply  an  additional  "^'•"""8  the  situation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ode- 
three  to  six  million  gaUons  depending  upon  ^aard  in  Case  No.  7  above,  l.e  an  attempt  by 
thrapplicatlon  of  a  formula  AMOCO  Is  now  ^;jPP»«"  '°  substitute  aviation  gasoline  of 
developing  which  we  understand  Is  partially  100-octane  or  more  for  lower  priced  80/87- 
based   u^n   the   voluntary  aUocatlon  pV  ^^^   «^^^   «'   «>"»«   ^   corresponding 

^Twould  lUte  to  point  out  that  Soo  Une's     ^  »  ««^  8™^'">  ^f  y^"  »«<»  1°^  '^aff /of 
..,t.r.i4l/   ♦>,«    v^rJy,    R.flntn<F    nomnnnv   of     having  a  look  at  these  cases,  which  I  believe 

•f^S.  Mrnnf^ta  «»«  h^avSZTan^f     ««  'Sl^alte^^t'^to  -'^^'^nS^" 
^x  M  •'^  both  the  attempt  to  restore  price  eta- 

Ou?^?chasing  Department  has  also  been  ^"i'Ln^S^,  P^^iff  J***^  »»  "»•  *"*^»y  ^ 
negotiating  with  the  Imperial  Oil  Company     *^»  controU  system. 

of  Regina,  Canada  for  approximately  6,100.-  Sincerely  youn.  

000  gallons  of  dlesel  oU.  „,  o^"*",;?        "^• 

.  .  we  anticipate  that  our  fuel  costs  may  Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Con^mer 
increase  by  26  to  30  percent.  Economics.      

4.  Testimony  by  Mr.  Jiunes  N.  Denn,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Minnesota  Motor  Transport 
Association,  1821  University  Avenue.  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,   55104;    telephone  612  646-7351. 

.  .  .  The  situation  is  still  very  pressing. 
This  expressed  In  various  ways  such  as  In  cut- 
backs of  fuel  supplies,  non-renewal  of  con- 
tracts, special  short  notice  contract  provi- 
sions for  either  unilateral  price  Increases  or 
contract  termination  by  the  supplier,  or  price 
increases  of  almost  50  percent  for  dlesel  fuel 
and  gasoline. 

The  pricing  situation  Is  Indeed  serious. 
Based  on  reports  we  have  received,  the  price 
increase  Is  approximately  in  the  range  of 
about  4  cents  a  gallon  for  dlesel  and  over  5 
cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline.  This,  of  coxirse. 
Is  In  a  case  where  a  major  oil  supplier  is 
the  source.  Fuel  purchased  from  Independ- 
ent suppliers  has  been  recorded  at  prices  up 
to  10  cents  a  gallon  over  that  previously  paid 
the  majors  and,  of  course,  fuel  from  truck 
stops  Is  typically  purchased  at  even  higher 
prices. 

5.  Testimony  by  Mr.  Cy  Carpenter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Farmers'  Union,  1275 
University  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
55104:  telephone  612  646-4861 : 

In  addition  to  an  inadequate  supply  of 
fuel,  many  grain  truckers  relate  an  Increase 
In  cost  of  fuel  of  approximately  30  percent 
within  the  past  year,  and  the  price  Is  con- 
tinuing to  move  upward. 

6.  Testimony  by  C.  L.  Bowar,  Minnesota 
State  Automobile  Association,  7  Travelers 
TraU,  BumivlUe,  Minnesota,  S6378;  tele- 
phone 612  890-2500: 

...  we  are  one  of  a  number  of  AAA  clubs 
around  the  nation  which  is  now  engaged 
in  a  weekly  reporting  system  on  the  gasoline 
shortage  .  .  .  Our  survey  showed  that.  In 
general,  there  has  been  an  Increase  of  2 
cents  per  gallon  during  the  last  two  months. 
In  communities  where  the  price  of  gasoline 
has  been  depressed  (so-called  gas  wars)  the 
Increase  has  been  as  much  as  7  oents  and  8 
cents  per  gaUon. 


Cost  or  Livino  Cottncil  Rkplt  to  SxNATOt 
HtricPHaBT 

Senator  Humphrey  requested  that  Dr.  Dun- 
lop  submit  for  the  record  a  report  on  the 
Cost  of  Living  OouncU's  price  nwnltorlng  of 
oU  prices  by  product  category  and  by  region 
for  the  24  companies  under  mandatory  con- 
trols, and  for  Independent  oil  refineries  and 
distributors. 

1.  nroonmT  monitobixo 
The  Cost  of  Living  Cotindl  is  continuing 
to  closely  monitor  Industry  compUance,  both 
through  established  reporting  requirements 
(the  CLC-2,  CUO-%  and  CLC-O  reporting 
forms)  and  through  ongoing  IBS  Investiga- 
tive surveys.  In  conjunction  with  o\ir  putdle 
hearings  In  Februmry,  the  CotincU  directed 
an  extensive  IBS  Investigation  of  the  major 
oil  companies  which  had  implemented  price 
Increases  for  heating  oil,  and  IRS  investiga- 
tions are  being  continued  on  an  ongoing 
basis  since  the  relmposltlon  of  mandatary 
controls  on  March  6.  However,  our  purpose 
In  conducting  such  lnvestlg»tlve  activities  U 
not  to  record  aU  price  movements  within  the 
Industry,  but  to  determine  complianoe  with 
the  regulations. 

Under  the  reporting  requirements  of  Phass 
m,  all  firms  having  annual  revenuee  In  ex- 
cess of  8250  million  must  file  the  CLC-l 
forms  with  the  Coruncll  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
The  form  was  published  In  the  May  7  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
conducted  a  pubUc  bearing  on  June  6  on 
proposed  rule-making  for  the  CLC-2  pubtte 
dlsclosTire  requlrementa.  Tlie  CouncU  Israsd 
final  regulations  on  pobUo  disclosure  of  data 
eontadned  in  the  OIiC-2  reporting  form  oo 
June  15  for  companies  irHlcb  have  Increased 
prloes  of  a  substantial  prodvet  by  more  than 
1J1%.  The  changes  require  dlsolosure  of  in- 
formation filed  by  companies  reporting  ea 
Form  CLC-2  showing  t)  cost  Justlflcatkn  for 
ptloe  lutreasss  anH  2)  compliance  with  ' 
period  profit  margin  rules. 
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I«  tddlttOfl'  to  this  ^uuteriy  rtportlng  re- 
q^nment,  th^otm^iMnpanles  covered  by  Spe- 
etal  'Rifle  I*0.  1  must  further  provide  the 
Council  on  a  monthly  basis  records  at  posted 
price  movements,  90st  increases  and  supply 
condUJoqs  on  CLC-O.  This  form  was  pub- 
Uabecryii  th^  Federal  Register  on  June  10. 
The  reporte  for  March,  AnrU  and  May  1978 
must  be  received  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil no  later  than  30  days  from  the  date  of 
publication  )u  the  Federal  Register,  and  sub- 
Muent  forms  must  be  sut>mltted  no  later 
tti^n  30  da^s  after  the  close  of  each  calendar 
mbntlh.  Firms  subject  to  Special  Rule  No.  1 
n^USt  also  submit  Form  CLC-8.  "Petroleum 
industry  Special  Report,"  which  is  a  one-time 
report  of  price  increases  for  crude  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.  The  form  requires 
data  on  price  Increases  put  Into  effect  from 
February  1, 1973  through  March  31, 1973.  This 
form  was  also  published  In  the  Jure  19  FM- 
eral  Register  and  these  reports  are  due  to 
the  Coot  of  Living  CouncU  within  30  days  of 
publication.  (These  forms  are  attached  as 
refetence.) 

Oil  companies  not  Included  under  the  man- 
datory regulations  have  been  required  to 
comply  with  the  general  price  standard  set 
for  the  voluntary  sectors  of  the  economy  In 
Phase  m  under  Section  130.13  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  regulations.  If  annual  rev- 
enues are  $50  million  or  more,  these  com- 
panies have  been  required  to  maintain  finan- 
cial records  of  ooets,  prices  and  profits  to  be 
made  available  for  Inspection  or  audit  If  re- 
quired. However,  independent  Jobbers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  who  were  Included  In  the 
Phase  n  Small  Business  Exemption  have  not 
been  directly  subject  to  these  standards. 
Since  the  )fr(>eee  was  announced  on  June  IS, 
the  O09t  of  Living  Council  has  extended 
reporting  requirements  to  firms  treated  as 
record-keeping  companies  (i.e.,  those  firms 
with  annual  revenues  between  850  mUllon 
and  82S0  mUUon)  and  these  firms  are  to 
submit  the  CLC-2  form  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
OouncU  by  June  30. 

t.    niICK    KOVHCENT    IN    THE    On.    INOI791«T 

The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  depends  upon 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistical  data.  I.e.,  WPI 
and  CPl  figures,  to  Indicate  price  movement 
In  the  economy  for  crude  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products.  We  also  receive  reports  of 
eompldnts  from  the  IRS  and  ctHnplalnts 
directly  to  the  Council  from  the  general 
publlo  and  business  firms.  We  also  periodi- 
cally direct  Investigations  and  surveys  and 
request  spot  checks  by  the  IRS  In  specific 
localities.  Data;  espeeteUy  for  the  CouncU's 
itvlew.  Is  obtained  from  the  reports  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  companies  subject  to  con- 
trols, as  outlined  above.  The  CouncU's  Energy 
Policy  Oommlttee  Is  currently  developing  a 
flaore  comprehensive  program  for  monitoring 
crude  oU  amd  product  price  movement,  but 
substantive  daU  resulting  from  this  effort 
wUl  not  be  available  untU  this  falL  However, 
we  have  prepared  a  study  of  retaU  gasoline 
price  trends,  based  upon  government  and 
Industry  statistical  data,  and  this  U  enclosed 
as  Attachment  No.  1. 

3.  eo-DAT  raxxzE  trrtcrzo  jvm  is 

Since  Implementation  of  the  Freeae  on 
June  13.  virtually  aU  wholesale  and  retail 
gasoline  and  fuel  prices,  Itusludlng  propane, 
are  frosen  at  the  price  at  or  above  which  the 
■eUer  priced  at  least  10  percent  of  these 
products  concerned  In  transactions  during 
the  first  eight  days  of  June.  The  only  dollar 
pass-through  for  Increased  costs  Inciured 
subsequent  to  June  12  are  for  Imports  of 
crude  petroleum  or  product  so  long  m  the 
ownmodlty  Is  neither  physically  transformed 
by  the  aeUer  or  becomes  a  component  of  an- 
other product.  (See  Section  140.14  of  the 
Ooet  of  Living  CouncU  Freece  RegiUatlons, 
attached.) 

During  the  freeae,  the  IBS  U  conduotlng 
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Ititenslfled  cdmpllao^e  obecka  for  oil  prod- 
ucts. "nMee  efforts  have  resuNed  In  nearly 
ll6o  roHbacks  across  the  nation  thus  far 
for  gasoUne  prices  which  were  above  freese 
prices.  (Attached  Is  a  release  on  these  roll- 
backs.) 

ATTACRMEHT  #1 

What  has  heen  happening  to  retail  price* 
ot  goioUne  in  the  United  States? 

RetaU  prices  of  g^oline  In  the  United 
States  have  been  going  up.  They  have  risen 
by  8.4  percent  In  the  last  year.  (See 
Tabte  I).  On  t&e  other  hand,  most  of  this 
growth  has  been  since  the  ending  of  Phase 
n  in  January  1973.  If  you  consider  the  en- 
tire period  since  the  beginning  of  price  con- 
trols In  AprU  1971,  gasoline  prices  have  gone 
up  by  5.5%,  while  the  a^-erage  of  all  prices 
ba£  rls^n  7.0%. 

I^  la  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  the 
price  Increase  since  January  reflects  to  a 
large  extent  the  catching  xtp  by  the  industry 
after  what  had.  In  effect,  been  the  prolonga- 
tion ot  the  freeze. 

TABLE  l.-PRICE  INCREASES  APRIL  1972-APRIL  1973 
WITH  REUnVE  WEIGHTING 
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As  the  chart  shows,  gasoltne  price  In- 
creases In  the  last  year  exceeded  the  national 
average.  Gasoline,  however.  Is  a  minor  part 
of  consumer  spending.  The  increases  In  gas- 
oline prices  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  raise 
the  total  transportation  Increases  as  much  as 
the  natlonaU  average. 

In  addition,  much  of  our  Increased  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  this  year  must  be  sup- 
plied.by  foreign  sources.  The  price  of  foreign 
gasoUne,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  has 
t>een  Increasing  far  vaom  rapidly  than  the 
prloe  of  UJS.  gasoline.  (See  Table  2.) 

TABi!e  2.-PRICE  PER  GAIXON.  WHOLESALE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  ITALIAN  1973  PREMIUM  GASOLINE  PRICES 
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HEALTH  PROGRAM  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
testified  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  focused  upon  the 
urgent  need  for  Increased  health  program 
appropriations.  Including  biomedical  and 
behAVl(»td  research. 

Although  there  has  been  a  spectacular 
explosion  of  knowledge  about  the  dis- 
eases that  aflUct  mankind,  I  believe  such 
advances  in  knowledge,  though  striking, 
will  be  found  to  be  small  In  relation  to 
the  discoveries  yet  to  be  made.  I  testified 
that  the  potential  for  future  progress 
requires  that  we  insure  the  flow  of  the 
brightest  and  most  talented  young  peo- 
ple into  research  and  teaching. 

On  July   26.   the   National   Student 


Lobby  and  the  Qraduate  Student  Gk>v- 
emment  at  the  State  TTnlterstty.of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  testified  oU  tt^  need  for 
increased  funding  for  biomedical  and 
bebttvioval  research  training  grants  and 
fellowships — which  as  I  said.  "Insures  the 
flow  of  the  brightest  and  most  tainted 
young  people  Into  re^arch  and  ti—ii- 
in^,"  IThelr  testimony  was  brief,  and 
while  ]^  do  iiot  concux'  iQ  a^  Of  it,  it  is 
impres&lve  and  ^^tMuId  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  9lffo  docu- 
ments the  need  for  the  natk»al  research 
service  awtutl-  fedll  I  authored  wltii  Sen- 
ator Kenihedt — 8.  2071 — cuid  now  title  I 
of  the  "National  Biomedical  ReseaMh 
Fellowship.  Tralneesbip  and  Training 
Act"— H.R.  7724 — recently  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee— and  which  will  be  before  the 
Senate  when  we  return  in  Septembar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  testimony  of  the  NaMcmal 
Student  Lobby  and  the  Qraduate  Stu- 
dent Government  at  the  State  ITniverslty 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo  before  the  Senate 
Appn^rlatloQs  Committe*  be  printed  in 
the  Racon. 

There  being  no  ob)ectl(m.  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TXSTIMOKT  or  THl  NATTDWAI,  STUDENT  LoBBT 

Before  the  Senate  SuBCOMMrrTEE  on  La- 
4oB  ANB  Health  Education  and  Weltabe 

(By  Fran  Belbman,  Associate  Director,  Na- 
tional Student  Lobby  and  Allan  Miller. 
President,  Graduate  Student  Government. 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo) 

lie.  Chairman,  we  would  Uke  to  Uiank.  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today.  We 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  National  Student 
liObby  and  tbe  Graduate  Student  Association. 
SUNY  at  Buffalo  In  opposition  to  the  Im- 
pending phase-out  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Training  Grants  and  PeUowablps. 

Today  we  ane  anU  aware  of  the  potential 
damage  to  our  nation  that  develops  wben  our 
natuaal  resources  are  tatken  for  granted,  how- 
ever. It  would  appeatf  that  we  do  not  learn 
from  our  mistakes.  We  are  here  this  after- 
noon not  to  remind  you  that  our  forests, 
natural  fuel,  and  waters  are  In  Jec^Midy,  but 
to  ^wak  of  the  Imminent  stifling  of  o«r  most 
precious  natural  resource.  CUB  MIMO 
POWER.  Has  tt  not  beconae  clear  to  us  that 
"A  Mind  Is  a  Terrible  Thing  to  Waste?" 

TBS  lOBD  roa   BIOICKDICAL  BBBABOB 

The  Administration  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  "need  for  a  gieatei  number  of 
trained  biomedical  research  sclentlBts  has 
passed  .  .  .,"  and  that  the  supply  of  re- 
setuThers  win  soon  exceed  the  demand. 
Furthermore,  they  argue  that  this  oversup- 
ply  wlU  lead  to  a  situation  of  unemploy- 
ment. These  arguments  are  not  consistent 
with  the  projections  of  the  NTH  Reports* 
that  sUte  that  by  1983  we  will  need  113,860 
Doctoral  biomedical  scientists,  as  compared 
with  66,800  scientists  In  1971;  accordingly 
we  question  the  lustlflcatlon  for  eliminating 
this  program.  The  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  stated  that  "The  Im- 
plication that  we  are  training  a  surplus  of 
biomedical  Ph.  D.'s  appears  unfotinded,  at 
least  to  the  panel.  AU  but  1.3%  of  theee 
Ph.  D.'s  graduating  In  1S66  and  1980  found 
positions  In  which  they  are  appropriately 
utUlzing  their  graduate  education  ..."  *  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  realise  that  with  every 
new  advance  made  a  broad  range  of  reeearch 
opportuniuee  are  created,  expanding  tlM 
potenUal  Job  market.  It  is  rather  obvious 
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tbaX  the  If Izan  Artmtntoti»tioo  Am  rtjaoMd 
ttta  adTlo*  off  ft  pftntf  wblcb  It  creatad. 

Ttt»  AOminiKtntUax  hat  propoaed  a  new 
■yitem  of  coutrBCUug  ■•  an  altamftUv*  to 
ftUowtfhtpa  and  training  grants.  W*  eonatdar 
this  system  madatjoata.  as  It  will  tend  to 
rastrtet  stodsnts  to  spedfle  projaets  and 
focoa  atodants  to  woclc  only  with  tlMtr  aa- 
sigSMd  protoason.  Tba  contract  systMn  has 
already  been  proven  InaffectlTa  in  Kurope 
and  would  turn  research  in  this  country 
batik  to  an  ^tpnntloeahlp  system.  Contract 

we  arch  alone  wltb  training  grant  cutbacks 
Is  an  expression  at  "We  know  all  there  Is  to 
know."  When  wUl  wa  begin  to  reoognlae  the 
fact  that  many  at  our  mftjor  breakthroughs 
tax  sdenoa  have  bean  discovered  through 
baalo  research,  conducted  In  areas  not  even 
Toeusedon. 

llie  wealmeas  in  the  propoeed  contracting 
system  is  that  it  is  equivalent  to  having 
charged  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to 
cure  cancer  In  1946,  long  before  we  had 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  DNA.  nils  sys- 
tem Is  also  a  reflection  at  the  contract  sys- 
tem in  the  V£SA..  where  genetics  was  com- 
pletely ignored  because  Lysenko,  the  man  at 
the  top,  did  not  b«lleve  in  genetic  theory. 
Szperlenoe  has  made  tt  cryetal  clear  that  a 
research  picture  directed  from  the  top  can 
be  «bort  Mghted  and  ultimately  disastrous. 
The  latent  function  of  this  system  might 
be  to  delay  any  major  brealrthrough  in  cur- 
ing cancer,  heart  disease,  or  other  health 
menaces  for  years. 

The  need  for  expanded  funding  for  feUoic- 
Mp$  <md  training  granti 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
basic  point,  that  we  believe  the  Adnxlnlstra- 
tlon  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  appear  to  be  oblivious  to;  research, 
whether  publicly  or  privately  funded; 
whether  on  the  Masters,  pre-  or  post-Doc- 
toral level  is  a  full  time  job.  Reeearch  grants 
are  not  a  charitable  handout,  In  fact.  Va  a 
great  many  instances  students  wtvklng  In 
laboratories,  hospitals,  and  cUnlcs  are  a 
source  of  cheap  labor,  (what  research  scton- 
tlst  in  his  right  mind  would  wortc  for  |8.aoo 
or  leas).  According  to  MObri  Laureate  Dr. 
Jamee  Watson,  reaearohMa  between  the  agee 
of  38  and  B8  are  in  their  peak  periods  for 
creative  reeearch.  Are  we  going  to  tbrow 
away  these  young  minds,  because  the  OMB 
deems  these  grants  iiiiiinntsssiy? 

In  his  testimony  before  ttie  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  XnvlroD- 
ment.  Dr.  Zapp  stated  that.  "The  program 
doee  not  target  funds  on  nasdy  or  disad- 
vantaged students."  He  went  on  to  stats 
"Beneflclarlea  of  reeearch  training  support— 
whether  MJ>.  or  Fh.  D.'s— are  generally 
qualified  for  Joba  with  substantial  income 
potential.  Such  persons  are  genenlly  able  to 
afford  the  costs  of  loans  an4  oUmt  ganstal 
flnandal  assistance  for  their  educatkni  as  an 
investment  in  their  own  future  .  .  ."  This 
statement  was  evidently  made  with  complete 


disregard  of  the  PSAC  report  or  the  aT»«n«j« 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Sclenoe  Beeeareh. 

We  question  the  rationale  behind  Dr. 
Z^p's  argument.  Tlw  B8SB  survey  found 
that  most  students  could  not  «ii>^tu^  thair 
own  education,  nor  could  their  f amlllsa  sub- 
stantiaUy  contribute,  and  their  loans  cotQd 
not  be  substituted  for  stipends  without 
negative  consequences.*  Let  us  not  cloud  this 
issue  by  introducing  dubious  argumsnts 
pertaining  to  discrimination  or  the  status 
of  disadvantaged  students.  In  fact,  without 
this  program,  study  in  this  area  would  be 
restricted  to  only  the  affluent.  T%i8  program 
is  open  to  all  students  who  meet  the  aca- 
demic requlrsmsnts  rsgardlsss  of  their  social 
or  economic  backgrounds. 

Tbe  economic  payoffs  that  Dr.  Zapp  al- 
ludes to  are  illusory.  In  1970  the  average 
Ph.  D.  with  a  doctorate  In  blo-eclence  earned 
»18,000.>  Obviously,  full-time  bio-madlcal 
research  is  not  a  lucrative  field.  Tet  the  ad- 
vances made  by  BAD'S  over  recent  years  have 
saved  billions  of  dollars  in  health  care*  and 
provided  billions  of  dollars  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry. 

Let  us  consider  the  fact  that  without 
basic  reeearch  there  la  no  medical  science. 
Have  we  foimd  so  many  answers  that  we 
have  no  more  questions,  or  do  we  want  to 
hide  our  heads  In  the  sand  and  h<^>e  that 
the  maladies  that  now  afflict  us  will  go  away? 
Are  we  willing  to  place  reeearch  on  the  whole- 
sale market  and  sell  It  to  the  highest  bidder? 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  OBT.  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Cancer  Panel  stated :  "It  is  my  opinion  that 
fellowahlpa  and  training  grants,  assuming 
proper  selection  and  wise  administration  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  carry  out  tbe  mandate 
of  the  President  and  Congress  In  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971  .  .  .  there  are  cer- 
tain areas  where  sufficient  numbers  at  highly 
skilled  blo-medlcal  scientists  do  not  exist  to- 
day and  are  essential.  We  need  feUowshlpa 
and  training  grants  to  attract  the  brightest 
scientists  to  programa." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  dated  Jan- 
uary 20,  1973,  the  President's  Oaooer  Panel 
suted  the  following:  "Most  bio-medloal  sd- 
entlste  and  laie  National  Cancer  Advmry 
Board  are  ooDcemed  we  ^pend  too  Uttle  on 
iMsic  rsssarCh  and  too  much  applying  prsa 
ent  oare,  when  It  is  Inadequate." 

Considering  the  aforementloDed  state- 
ments, we  cannot  understand  why  no  new 
training  grants  or  feUowshlpc  have  been 
awarded  since  January  37,  1978.  What  h^ 
psned  to  the  #43,608,000  that  went  unspent 
In  reeearch  training  programs,  or  the  $100,- 
398,000  that  was  not  qient  m  other  reeearch 
programs?  If  we  consider  that  the  preesure 
for  more  reeearch  tocreases  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidly  rising  health  care  costs,  then,  we 
can  only  assume  that  these  funds  were  un- 
Jtistlflably  impounded  in  an  effort  to  present 
the  pubUc  with  a  picture  of  how  the  Admin- 
istration nas  effectively  saved  money.  Ulti- 


mately, the  cost  of  theee  training  grants 
and  fellowships  cannot  be  measured  In  tsnas 
of  money,  they  must  be  aeasursd  la  tsnas 
of  saving  human  Uvea. 


OOMCLTTDDfO    — ""»***^«1«ftTTmiS 

To  date,  there  U  no  truly  aoeurate  way  to 
project  the  number  of  Mo-adentlsts  that  wni 
be  needed  in  the  future;  we  must  rely  on 
the  past  to  predict  the  ftrtxire.  In  the  eaity 
I9a0's  imen  penicillin  was  dlaoovered  we  had 
no  way  at  knoiwlng  that  new  strains  of  bac- 
teria would  fp—r  that  would  t>e  iti»w.w,,^ 
to  tt.  However,  these  new  strains  of  bactsm 
oreated  a  new  field  of  reeearch  poelttoos. 
Wtth  every  answer  a  new  question  arises, 
answers  that  lead  to  new  and  more  camples 
queetloos.  We  are  forced  to  work  on  the  as- 
sumption that  our  projections  are  undsr- 
statements. 

The  theory  of  oversupply  that  the  Admin- 
istration (Mstiilatee  Is  unfounded.  Tbe  ratio 
of  BAD'S  must  be  mcreased  In  teUtlon  to 
health  care  costs  or  medical  technology  will 
be  severely  handicapped.  The  situation  of 
unemployment  that  the  Admlnlstntkn  is 
projecting  must  be  viewed  as  a  direct  nsolt 
of  the  vast  cuta  in  funding  to  M««<i«ai 
Schools,  Clinics,  Nursing  Programs,  and  T*i«- 
oratorlee.  Unemployment  In  blo-medlcal  la- 
search  is  not  an  Indication  of  oversun>lj, 
rathw,  tt  is  an  Indictment  against  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Ito  shortsightad  economic 
p<^clee  in  the  area  of  reeearch  and  medical 
technology. 

In  oonclmton,  we  believe  that  phasing  out 
this  program  would  a«rv  only  to  divert 
young,  original  minds  to  other  more  luaa- 
Uve  fields.  We  therefore  respectf uUy  suggest 
that  the  1974  Budget  appropriate  $16aM9fl00 
tor  Beaearch  training  programs,  and  add  to 
that  amount  $43,503,000  from  last  year's 
funds. 
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AEROSPACE  WORKERS 

Mr.  ODRNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the  Rcc- 
otD,  for  the  appropriate  reference  of  my 
colleagues,  an  Interesting  and  Informa- 
tive study  made  by  two  professors  at  the 
Florida  State  University  School  of  Busi- 
ness. Dr.  Robert  Q.  Turner  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Whltaker  m. 

Ilie  rejwrt  Is  entitled  "A  Survey  of 
the  Post  Layoff  Experiences  of  Aeroq?ace 
Woiters  in  Brevard  County,  Pla."  Bre- 
vard is  the  county  in  n<n4ds  which 
houses  our  Nation's  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter complex  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Most  of 
the  persons  surveyed,  then,  were  directly 
Involved  in  the  space  program.  When  we 
began  cutting  back  on  the  space  pro- 
gram, these  people  were  the  first  ones 
affected. 

This  report  smd  its  conclusions  are 
particularly  valid,  I  think,  in  pointing 
out  the  need  for  additional  Federal  meas- 
ures which  will  Insure  that  America  does 
not  lose  Its  lead  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nological expertise.  As  recently  as  July 
20,  for  Instance,  a  group  of  Senators  rep- 
raoitlng  States  with  substantial  num- 
bers of  unemployed  scientists,  engineers, 
yd  technicians.  Senators  Cramston. 
TumrxY.  Javits.  Kxnmxdt.  RiBicorr.  and 
I  requested  the  inclusion  of  a  $6,875,000 
budget  request  in  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill.  This  money  la  Just  AnAiiyi^ 
to  finance  a  1-year  extendoo  of  the  tech- 


nology mobillBatk>n  and  reemployment 
program,  which  provides  a  variety  of 
useful  manpower  services  to  thousands 
of  technical  people  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  through  cJiainglng  Oovemment  poli- 
cies. 

I  have  oontlntially  expressed  my  sup- 
port of  the  space  program,  not  only  od  an 
eocmomlc  basts,  but  also  because  I  feel 
it  Is  Imperative  to  maintain  this  exper- 
tise If  we  are  to  solve  our  Nation's  com- 
plex environmental  and  sociological 
problons. 

I  appreciate  the  work  of  Dr.  Turner 
and  Dr.  Whltaker.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  tn  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows:. 
A  Susvst  or  TRx  Post  Latott  BxrausNCBs 

or  AiaosPACB  WoaKOts  nt  Bsxvabo  Countt, 

SUMMAST 

Since  1908,  the  economy  of  Brevard  County. 
Florida,  has  been  suffering  through  the  ef- 
fects of  mass  layoffs  of  area  workers  as  a  re- 
sult of  decreasing  activity  at  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  The  civilian  labor  force  plummeted 
from  a  high  of  102  thousand  worlcers  to  a  low 
of  85  thousand.  In  the  same  time  period  the 
unemployment  rate  roee  from  1.9  percent  to 
a  high  of  7.4  percent. 

FoUowlng  mass  layoffs,  migration  of  affect- 
ed workers  from  the  area  Is  typical.  Tet  a 
certain  group  of  individuals  often  refuse  to 
leave  even  when  ♦^^'"g  severe  Income  and 
asset  loeses.  The  purpoee  of  this  study  was 
to  develop  a  profile  and  analyze  tbe  charac- 
teristics of  those  workers  in  the  aerospace 
Industry  of  Brevard  County,  Florida,  who  had 
elected  to  remain  after  suffering  a  layoff  fn»n 
the  Industry. 

Aerospace  companlee  with  operations  In 
Brevard  County  were  requeated  to  aupply  in- 
formation on  persons  laid  off  between  Jan- 
uary 1968  and  January  1971  in  order  that 
the  population  might  be  Identified.  Seven 
companlee  participated  and  supplied  the 
namee  of  3.662  lald-off  workers.  Through 
comparison  wltb  employment  records  of  the 
Florida  Department  of  Labor  and  with  tele- 
phone listings,  a  target  population  of  1,868 
was  Identified  and  sent  a  maU  questionnaire. 
The  target  population  was  reduced,  based  on 
retiumed  questlonnalrss  which  were  not  for- 
wardable  and  thoee  which  were  filled  out  by 
persons  not  residing  In  Brevard  County,  to 
1310  persons.  Uaable  reeponaes  were  received 
from  406  of  tbeee  Individuals,  for  a  33.6  per- 
cent response  rate  which  was  consldsred  ac- 
ceptable In  light  of  the  questionnaire 
length. 

Once  tbe  reeponaes  were  obtained,  the  pro- 
file was  developed.  The  average  age  of  the 
lald-off  aerospace  workers  still  residing  In 
Brevard  County  was  43  years.  Nine  out  of  10 
respondents  were  males  and  tbe  same  propor- 
tion were  married.  The  majority  of  the  re- 
spoudente  had  a  high  school  degree  as  their 
hlgheet  level  of  formal  education  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  respondente  had  also  received 
vocational  and  technical  training.  The  typi- 
cal respondent  had  resided  In  Brevard  County 
for  11  years  prior  to  1972. 

During  the  layoff  pMlod,  defined  as  Jan- 
uary 1968  to  January  1972.  the  avenge  re- 
spondent held  three  different  jobs  with  tbe 
majority  of  turnovers  caused  by  layoff.  Vti- 
lowlng  tbe  Initial  layoff,  the  duration  of  un- 
employment was  18  weeks.  Following  the 
aeoond  layoff ,  the  duration  of  unemployment 
fell  to  8  weeks.  The  typical  req>ondent  hold- 
ing three  different  jobs  and  being  laid  off 
twice  was  unemployed  for  26  weeks. 

Average  weekly  wages  prior  to  the  first  1^- 
off  equalled  ^96X0.  In  the  second  Job  held 


wagea  fell  to  9160.00  axxd  remained  near  there 
In  succeeding  jobs.  In  part,  the  lower  wagea 
reflected  occupational  shifts.  Two  occupa- 
tions: Sclsntlsts-Knglneers  and  Technicians, 
recorded  a  significant  dscrease  m  rsqxxidents 
over  the  layoff  period.  Apparently,  tbe  Scien- 
Usts-Knglneers  became  Offlclals-Manageis  as 
this  occupation  gained  significant  req^ood- 
ents  and  tbe  job  requirements  could  be  gen- 
eraUy  met  by  the  highly  educated  Scientists- 
Engineers.  Tbs  Technicians  accepted  Joba  In 
the  Semlskmed  Labor  or  Service  Wcrlcera 
categories.  On  balance,  theee  occupattooal 
shifts  resulted  In  lowered  Incomes. 

As  Income  feU  due  to  occupational  shifts, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  minimise  the  de- 
crease by  lengthening  the  work  week.  Ptor  the 
Initial  Job  held  in  the  layoff  period,  the  aver- 
age work  wett  was  41.6  hours.  For  the  last 
Job  held,  tbe  average  work  week  was  almost 
43  houn. 

Severance  pay  provided  more  financial  aa- 
slstance  for  thoee  laid  off  than  any  other 
source.  The  average  payment  was  81.090.  Un- 
employment oompensatKMi  was  the  next  most 
in^ortant  soturee  with  an  average  duration  of 
less  than  16  weeks  at  almost  $44X>0  per  week, 
producing  8660  financial  aaslstance  each  pe- 
riod of  unemployment.  The  OX.  Bill  and 
Project  Retro  were  minor  sources  of  flnanoi^ii 
aid. 

Only  eight  percent  of  the  respondents  had 
removed  themselvee  from  the  labor  force  dur- 
ing tbe  Uyoff  period.  As  of  the  survey  week 
(January  23,  1972),  92  percent  were  stlU  In 
the  labor  force.  For  those  in  the  labor  force, 
the  rate  of  unemployment  was  13.7  psioent.  a 
figure  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  unen4>loy- 
ment  for  Brevard  County  as  a  whole. 

The  lowered  income  of  the  respondent  was 
refiected  In  lowered  family  incomee.  Whereas 
the  weekly  wages  of  tbe  aerospace  worker 
fell  IS6.00  as  a  result  of  Job  changee.  the 
overaU  family  income  feU  almost  siss.OO 
weekly.  The  mass  Uyoffs.  with  resultant  in- 
crease of  labor  on  the  supply  side  of  tbe  mar- 
ket coupled  with  fallUag  demand  for  labor, 
resulted  in  a  bidding  down  of  wages  through- 
out the  local  economy.  The  former  aerospace 
worker  received  lower  wages  in  his  new  Job 
and  additional  family  membexa  who  worked 
in  non-space  related  employment  experi- 
enced a  fall  In  wages  also,  due  to  the  In- 
creased overall  competition  for  employment. 

As  famUy  Income  feU,  other  famUy  mem- 
bers increased  thsir  partlc^Mtlon  in  the  labor 
force.  Tbe  number  al  other  famUy  members 
employed  rose  substantially  whUe  the  num- 
ber looking  for  jobs  remained  stationary, 
thereby  producing  an  overaU  Increase  In  labor 
force  participation  by  other  famUy  members. 

In  reqxmse  to  a  query  regarding  willing- 
ness to  leave  Brevard  County,  a  rather  high 
percentage  (47%)  at  respondents  were  will- 
ing to  migrate.  One  wonders  why  thsy 
haven't.  The  answer  lies  In  their  require- 
ments for  relocation.  Tbe  new  Job  must  equal 
that  held  In  tbe  aeraq>ace  industry,  both 
with  respect  to  wages  and  Job  description. 
Also,  almost  three-quarters  at  the  respond- 
ents wo\tld  require  payment  of  moving  «z> 
penses,  while  one-third  would  need  asslstanoe 
in  seUlng  their  homes.  OeograpbloaLUy.  the 
Job  should  be  located  within  the  Southeast 
or  on  the  West  Coast. 

iirraoDncnoN  and  Puavoss 

FoUowlng  the  early  iDOO's  promise  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  place  a  man 
on  tbe  moon  within  a  decade,  the  economy 
of  Brevard  County,  Florida  became  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  fantastic  growth  asao- 
ciated  with  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  the 
prime  latmch  site  of  the  space  program.  Be- 
ginning in  early  1968.  major  cutbacks  In  fed- 
eral spending  on  space  efforts  draattcany  re- 
duced en4>loyment  by  aeroqMtoe  industry 
suppllsrs  and  contractors.  These  rsdtiettons 
produced  significant  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment, increased  nUgratloti  from  the  region, 
generated  ootresponding  adverse  eoo- 
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nomlc  repercussions  that  persist  In  Brevani 
County  even  today. 

In  the  time  period  between  January  1968 
and  1972  mors  than  16.000  workers  were 
laid -off  in  Brevard  County.  The  peak  ciTlltAn 
labor  force  In  Brevard  C3ounty  occurred  ,ln 
June  of  1968  (102.000)  with  the  trough  'in 
October  of  1971  (86,200) .  The  unemploynunt 
rate  peaked  In  November  1970  (7.4  percent) 
while  the  loweet  unemployment  of  the  layoff 
period  was  1.9  percent  In  September-October 
1968.  From  peak  to  trough,  the  civilian  labor 
force  lost  16,000  participants  while  the  in- 
crease In  the  unemployment  rate  equalled 
5.5  percentage  points.  A  combination  of  three 
labcw  force  phenomena  occurred  dtirlng  this 
time  period :  ( 1)  laid-off  persons  remained  in 
Brevard  Ck>unty  but  removed  themselves 
from  the  labor  force.  (2)  lald-off  persons  re- 
mained in  Brevard  County  and  In  the  labor 
force  but  unemployed,  and  (3)  lald-off  per- 
sons removed  themselves  from  Brevard 
County.  The  characteristics  of  the  significant 
number  of  workers  lald-oS  by  the  aerospace 
Industry,  yet  remaining  In  Brevard  County, 
either  In  or  out  of  the  labor  force,  are  the 
subject  of  this  study. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to 
study  those  persons  still  residing  In  Brevard 
County  who  were  at  one  time  lald-off  by  the 
aerospace  Industry.  The  objective  was  to  as- 
certain and  analyze  the  ft^owlng  charac- 
teristics of  the  residents: 

(A)  Demographic  and  educational  back- 
ground. 

(B)  Emplojmient  history. 

(C)  Financial  assistance  received  when  not 
working. 

(D)  Current  employment. 

(B)  Income  and  dependent  participation 
In  labor  force. 

(F)  Migration  potential. 

By  collecting  the  Indicated  data  over  the 
entire  layoff  period  and  then  analyzing  the 
trends,  it  was  hoped  that  additional  insights 
into  the  Impact  of  mass  layoffs  on  those  who 
refused  to  migrate  would  be  gained. 

MKTHOOOLOCT 

Aerospace  company  layofl  list* 

The  first  task  was  to  obtain  a  listing  of 
workers  lald-off  by  aeroq>ace  contractors  in 
&«vard  County,  Florida.  A  letter  requesting 
data  on  each  person  lald-off  In  the  time 
period  of  January  1968  to  January  1971.  was 
mailed  to  each  aerospace  contractor.  (See 
Appendix  A  for  the  entire  letter.) 

The  following  oompanles  were  requested  to 
participate  in  this  study  by  supplying  the 
desired  data  for  their  lald-off  workers: 

Boeing  Atlantic  Test  Center. 

Bendlx,  Launch  Support  Division. 

Delco  Electronics. 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Incorporated. 

IBM. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Incorporated. 

Technlocdor.  Incorporated. 

Chrysler  Corporation. 

McDonnell  Oouglasa  Astronautics  Com- 
pany. 

RCA. 

North  American  Rockwell  Corporation. 

Grumman  Aero8p«K:e  Corporation. 

Pan  American  Bnployment  Service. 

Lockheed  Mlvilea  and  Space  Company. 

TRW  Systems  Group. 

Socketdyne. 

Convalr  Aerospace. 

Federal  Electric  Corporation. 

General  Electric  Company. 

Requests  for  the  layoff  lists  ware  made  up 
to  a  mayimum  of  three  times  when  reqranaes 
were  not  quickly  forthcoming. 

TaUe  2  Indioates  those  companies  that 
participated  by  supplying  aU  or  part  of  ths 
raqfuast  Information  and  tbe  indlpatful  num- 
ber of  persona  lald-off.^ 


*The  fc^owlng  companies  indicated  that 
they  bad  no  layoffs  In  this  time  period :  IBM 
and  Pan  Amsrlcan  World  Alnraya,  Inc. 


Table  2— Companies  supplying  layoff  Uatt 
Number  of  persons  laid  off 

Bendlx.  Launch  Support  Division 603 

Chrysler  Corp 850 

Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co 180 

North  American  Rockwell  Corp 730 

Pan  American  Ko^loyment  Sanrlces—  1, 1T4 

Rocketdyne    4 

Technicolor,  Inc 22 

Total 8. 583 

Identification  of  the  target  population 

A  data  packet  was  prepared  for  each  of  the 
names  supplied  by  the  responding  companies. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  companies  did 
not  supply  all  of  the  requested  Information. 
Social  Security  numbers  were  supplied  by 
the  responding  companies  for  only  2410  per- 
sons. Each  of  these  Social  Security  numbers 
was  checked  against  the  State  of  Florida 
Department  of  Labor  flies  for  all  pf  raons  that 
were  in  covered  employment  in  1970-1971, 
or  had  drawn  unemployment  compensation 
la  1970-1971.  in  either  Brevard  or  Orange 
Counties.  This  search  Indicated  that  949  per- 
sons either  were  currently  residing  in  Brevard 
County  or  had  recently  been  participcmts  in 
the  labor  force  of  the  area. 

Each  of  these  949  persons  was  Included 
in  the  target  population. 

Of  the  1142  persons  for  whom  a  Social 
Security  number  was  not  supplied,  a  search 
of  telephone  listings  in  Brevard  County  in- 
dicated that  594  of  the  1142  persons  main- 
tained a  telephone  number.  This  method 
proved  to  be  not  very  precise  in  accurately 
identifying  persons  residing  in  Brevard 
County.  The  responding  aerospace  compa- 
nies frequently  had  supplied  initials  only, 
rather  than  complete  first  and  middle 
names.  Even  where  the  companies  supplied 
full  names  the  telephone  listings  frequent- 
ly involved  initials  and  not  full  names. 
Therefore,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  any  name 
with  a  telephone  listing  whether  actually 
the  lald-off  mdividual  or  a  person  of  the 
same  or  similar  name  the  list  of  694  names 
generated  can  be  viewed  as  exhaustive  but 
not  exclusive. 

Of  the  3662  names  supplied  by  the  re- 
sponding companies,  1643  were  Identified  as 
residing  in  Brevard  County  due  either  to 
a  search  of  employment  and  unemployment 
roles  or  a  search  of  telephone  listings.  Since 
a  number  of  the  2009  unattached  persons 
could  still  reside  in  Brevard  County  a  ran- 
dom sample  of  336  names  (16  percent)  from 
this  list  of  2009  names  previously  not  In- 
cluded was  added  to  those  already  In  the 
target  population. 

A  total  of  1868  lald-off  mdivlduals  were 
ultimately  included  In  the  list.  The  t€U^t 
population  was  therefore  developed  in  the 
following  manner: 

Persons  identified  from  employment-un- 
employment roles,  949. 

Persons  identified  frcnn  telephone  listings, 
694. 

Random  sample  of  remainder  of  namen 
provided  by  responding  aerospace  companies, 
325. 

Total  target  population,  1868. 

Data  coUeetlon  procedure 

After  the  target  population  was  Identified 
three  possible  methods  of  obtaining  data 
concerning  population  characteristics  were 
explored.  One  was  personal  Interviews  with 
a  sample  of  Individuals  from  the  target 
population.  The  personal  interview  approach 
is  a  costly  procedure.  Given  the  limited  bud- 
get of  this  study  it  was  believed  that  rela- 
tively few  personal  tntervlewa  could  there- 
fore be  conducted.  Consequently,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  sample  slae,  this  ap- 
proach was  rejected. 

A  possible  combination  of  personal  Inter- 
Tt»ws  and  mail  queatlonnalrea  was  consid- 
ered. This  approach  was  rejeeted  beeauM  of 
the  frequent  problem  of  non-comparability 
of  data  which  results  from  combining  Inter- 


view techntqae  data  with  those  derived  fiom 
the  mall  questionnaire  approach. 

In  order  to  assure  a  large  number  of  re> 
spouses,  within  the  budgetary  and  time  lim- 
itations of  tills  study,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
duct  a  census  of  the  target  population  ( 1868 
persons)  through  the  use  of  mall  question- 
naire. (See  Appendix  B-1  for  the  question- 
naire used  in  this  study) . 

Responses  to  questionnaires 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  1868 
persons  enumerated  in  the  target  p>opulatton. 
Included  in  the  questionnaire  was  a  letter 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  study  with  a 
request  for  responses.  There  were  three  mail- 
ings of  the  questionnaires,  with  three  to  four 
weeks  between  mailings. 

Of  the  1868  persons  surveyed,  responses  to 
the  mail  questionnaire  were  distributed  In 
the  following  manner; 

Returned  usable  questionoalrea,  406. 

Retiu-ned  questionnaires  by  persons  no 
longer  residing  in  Brevard  County,  206. 

Questlonnalrea  returned  "not  forwardable" 
452. 

No  response,  805. 

Therefore,  reducing  the  1868  target  popu- 
lation by  those  definitely  not  residing  In  Bre- 
vard  County  (206)  and  those  with  a  very  high 
prolMkbllity  of  no  longer  residing  in  Brevard 
County  slnoe  the  questionnaires  were  not 
forwardable,  produced  a  revised  target  popu- 
lation of  1210  persons.  Usable  responses  of 
406  questionnaires  therefore  resulted  in  a  re- 
sponse rate  of  33.47  percent  over  the  revised 
target  populaUon.  When  the  length  of  the 
questionnaire,  tbe  nature  oS  the  data  re- 
quested, and  the  negative  attitudes  of  these 
individuals  toward  their  former  employer  and 
the  space  program  are  considered,  the  re- 
sponse rate  does  not  appear  at  all  unusually 
low. 

DEMOGBAPHIC  AND  EDUCATION  CHAKACTERISTICS 
i4ge 
GeneraUy.  the  age  category  of  greatest  mo- 
bility is  the  relatively  young  (16-30).  Toung 
people  are  both  willing  and  able  to  relocate 
in  search  of  better  employment  opportunities. 
As  a  person  ages.  hU  geographical  mobility 
tends  to  decrease  due  to  (a)  a  lack  of  new 
job  opportunities  (unable  to  relocate),  (b) 
a  larger  stock  of  wealth,  frequently  tied  to 
land  (unwUUng  and  perhaps  unable  to  re- 
locate), and  (c)  increasing  social  Involve- 
ment in  the  "home"  community  (unwilling 
to  relocate). 

Consequently,  it  was  not  stupilslng  to  dis- 
cover that  the  average  age  for  those  lald- 
off  Individuals  still  residing  In  Brevard  Cotm- 
ty  was  a  relatively  high  average  of  43  yeais. 
The  largest  niunt>er  of  reapondents  to  this 
survey  were  In  the  40-49  age  category  fol- 
lowed by  those  between  the  ages  of  60  and  69 
years  old.  As  subsequent  elemants  of  the  pro- 
files of  respondents  are  developed,  conclu- 
sions reached  wffl  largely  reflect  the  aged 
nature  of  the  group. 

TABU  3.-AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


AflSfronpint 

Nucnbtr 
liMoll 

PVCMtW 

20  to  29 ..... 

30  to  39 

4010  49 

4S 

100 

121 

11.15 
24.0 

29.  a 

SO  to  » 

115 

213) 

SOtoK 

17 

4.20 

No  rtsponM 

4 

.99 

ToW 

<05 

100.00 

Note:  Avsragt  ap,  43.35  yMrt. 

Sex  and  marital  status 
About  92  percent  of  the  respondenta  were 
male  while  only  8  percent  ware  female.  The 
very  low  percentage  of  reqxmdenti  that 
were  female  was  somewhat  surprising.  About 
16  percent  of  the  respoikdents  to  a  similar 
study  conducted  by  the  Battelle  Memorial 
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Institute  were  female.^  The  exact  causes  of 
the  low  percent  of  females  in  Brevard 
Ooimty  responding  to  the  questionnaire  are 
unknown,  however,  several  poesibilltles  exist: 
(1)  since  none  of  the  aerospace  contractors' 
national  headquarters  were  in  Brevard 
County,  the  clerical  staff  as  a  percentage  of 
total  employment  would  be  low,  (2)  lald-off 
female  woAers  left  the  county  \a  larger 
numbers  than  males  (which  seems  unlikely), 
or  (3)  many  female  workers  had  completely 
removed  themselves  from  the  labor  force 
ana  reiused  to  participate  In  tne  study  be- 
cause 01  a  lack  of  personal  interest.  Prob- 
ably a  combination  of  factors  (1)  and  (3) 
produced  the  low  female  response. 

Since  the  average  age  of  those  responding 
to  the  study  was  43  years,  the  very  high  per- 
centage of  respondents  that  were  married 
(90  percent)  was  expected.  In  addition,  the 
mobUlty  of  single  persons  is  generally  great- 
er than  married  persona.  It  would  be  natural 
for  larger  proportions  of  the  unmarried  to 
migrate  more  quickly  than  their  married 
counterparts  who  typlcaUy  have  heavier 
community  Involvement  and   Investment. 

TABLE   4.-SEX   AND   MARITAL  STATUS 


TABLE  5.— EDUCATION 


Highest  level  of  education 


Vocation  tl- 

Formal         technical 

education  training 


Less  than  a  high  school  degree.. 

High  school  degree 

Associate  detrte 

Bachelof's  derae 

Master's  degree 

Doctorate  degree 

Other' 


Total. 


46 

28 

232 

168 

22 

14 

61 

40 

IS 

8 

1  .... 

21 

12 

401 


Number 


Female 

No  response. 

Total.. 


372 

30 
3 


91.85 

7.41 

.74 


405 


loaoo 


Married 

Single 

Other  1 

No  retpMtt. 

Total.. 


361 
18 
24 

2 


89.14 

4.44 

5.93 

.49 


405 


100.00 


>  Indodes  divorced  persons  paying  or  receiving  child  support 

Education 

It  U  widely  believed  that  the  bulk  of  work- 
ers affected  by  the  layoffs  In  Brevard  County 
were  Scientists  and  Engineers.  Education 
dau  on  those  laid-off  do  not  support  this 
belief.  Fully  69  percent  of  the  respondents 
bad  a  formal  education  consisting  of  a  high 
school  degree  or  leas.  And  only  20  percent 
had  a  four  year  college  degree.  This  is  not  to 
minimize  the  severe  adverse  effecU  the  lay- 
offs had  on  ccHleglately  trained  personnel.  It 
does  point  out,  however,  the  pressing  need 
to  Unprove  the  plight  of  the  very  large  num- 
bers of  lald-off  personnel  with  little  formal 
education. 

Many  of  those  holding  a  high  school  degree 
or  less  have  made  concentrated  efforts  to 
improve  their  skUls  through  vocational- 
technical  training.  About  61  percent  of  those 
persons  without  a  high  school  degree  and  72 
percent  of  those  whose  highest  level  of  for- 
mal education  was  a  high  school  degree  re- 
ported recelvmg  vocational-technical  train- 
ing. The  demonstrated  willingness  of  these 
persons  to  participate  in  retraining  should 
be  considered  significant  for  any  plans  or 
programs  aimed  at  easing  the  problems  faced 
by  the  workers. 


Years 

Number  of 
persons 

Percentage 

0to5 

65 

16  05 

6tol0 

163 

40  25 

11  to  19 

loe 

26  67 

16to20 

42 

10  37 

21to25 

12 

2  S6 

Greater  than  25 

t 

2  22 

No  response 

6 

I  48 

Total 

405 

100.00 

'  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  A  Survey  of 
fernpace  Employees  Affected  by  Reductions 
in  NASA  CONTRACTS.  (Columbus,  1971),  p. 


30. 


EICPLOYMENT    RISTOKT 

The  layoff  period 

Since  1967,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
major  layoffs  In  Brevard  County  associated 
with  cutbacks  in  the  space  program.  For 
the  population  examined  In  this  study,  there 
were  three  peak  layoff  periods: 

Novemljer-December.  1968. 

August-September,  1969. 

May-June,  1970. 

This  section  examines  the  work  experiences 
reported  by  the  respondents  between  Jan- 
uary 1968  and  January  1972.  in  order  to  gain 
Insights  regarding  the  Impact  of  layoff  on 
subsequent  employment  atnd  earnings. 
Employment  turnover  and  tenure 

For  the  370  respondents  who  indicated  the 
number  of  Jobs  held,  each  respondent  aver- 
aged 2.72  different  Jobs  during  the  four 
years  (Jan.  196B-Jan.  1972).  Stated  in  a 
different  manner,  there  was  a  change  In  Jobs 
on  the  average  of  every  18  months  for  each 
respondent. 

The  Job  turnover  situation  was  especially 
severe  for  the  respondents  who  Indicated 
they  held  four  or  more  Jobs  during  the  four 
year  time  period.  A  substantial  portion  of 
this  problem  was  the  result  of  the  layoffs  and 
their  effect  on  the  local  economy  as  the  em- 

TABLE  9.-NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  EMPLOYED  BY  JOB  NUMBERS 


ployment  multiplier  worked  out  its  down- 
ward effect  following  the  layoffs. 
Table   7.— Number   of   fobs   held    betvaeen 
January  1968  and  January  1972 


270 


Number  of  Jobs  Held : 

1   

2  

3   

4   

6 

6   

7  ^ 


Number  of 
Responses 

48 

182 

105 

63 

10 

10 

3 


>  Includes  business  college  degrees,  collegiate  courses  without 
degrees,  and  armed  services  schools. 

years  resided  in  Brevard  County 
To  this  point,  data  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age respondent  was  middle  aged,  male,  mar- 
ried, and  possessed  a  formal  education 
through  high  school.  He  also  had  resided  in 
Brevard  County  for  a  relatively  long  period 
of  time.  The  average  respondent  had  resided 
in  Brevard  County  about  11  years.  This  \a 
consistent  with  prior  observation*  about  the 
immobility  created  as  a  person  becomes  more 
socially  and  financially  committed  to  the 
community.  Even  when  faced  with  economic 
adversity,  he  generally  Is  not  willing  to 
migrate  from  the  area. 

TABLE  6.-NUMBER  OF  YEARS  RESIDED  IN  BREVARD  COUNTY 


Total  response. 


Average 


370 


3.73 


One  possible  explanation  for  the  high  rate 
of  Job  changes  could  be  that  the  respond- 
ents had  a  high  general  propensity  to  change 
Jobs.  This  explanation  does  not  appear  to 
be  valid,  however,  when  the  tenure  in  the 
first  Job  held  during  the  four  year  period 
Is  examined. 

The  typical  respondent  served  a  tenure 
of  6.23  years  in  the  Job  held  as  of  January 
1968.  Fully  105  respondents,  or  29  percent 
of  total  responses,  served  a  tenure  of  7  or 
more  years  In  this  first  Job.  Long  tenures  of 
10  or  more  years  were  recorded  by  43  of  the 
385  respondents  supplying  data  on  their  Job 
tenure. 

The  respondents  did  not  have  a  high  pro- 
pensity to  change  Jobs  prior  to  the  layoff 
period.  Rather,  they  tended  to  have  very 
stable  employment.  Diu-ing  the  layoff  pe- 
riod, the  average  Job  tenure  dropped  from 
the  high  of  6.23  years  In  the  first  Job  to  an 
extremely  low  average  of  only  46  weeks  for 
each  subsequent  Job. 

As  the  respondents  changed  Jobs,  their  ten- 
ure on  the  new  Job  decreased  with  each  Job 
change.  MThlle  tenure  in  the  first  Job  was  272 
weeks,  tenure  on  the  second  w«w  only  57 
weeks  dropping  to  34  weeks  for  both  the  third 
and  fourth  Job  tenures  and  to  27  weeks  oa 
the  fifth  Job.  With  the  shorter  tenures  the 
employment  and  earnings  pattern  became 
heavily  overlaid  with  uncertainties.  These 
uncertainties  naturally  resulted  in  many  em- 
ployees leaving  Brevard  County  in  search 
Of  security  in  employment.  However,  for  those 
who  remained,  the  uncertainties  and  lack  of 
stable  employment  continued  to  be  substan- 
tial problems. 

Tabuc  8. — Number  of  years  employed  in  first 
job  held  between  1968  and  1972 

Number  of  years  employed:                First  fob 

0-1    - 87 

1-8   44 

3-3    63 

3-t    .:...  48 

4-6    - -— 34 

6-«    34 

e-7   21 

7-8 _ 32 

8-9    17 

9-10   13 

10-15   38 

15-20 .„  4 

20-26 1 

Total    response 366 

Average 5.33 


Number  ol  weeks  employed 


Job  number 


'to  26 
27  to  52 
yto78 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


Sth 


6th 


7th 


79  to  104 — " — .....4'..- ....... .... 

}05toi36"'.ii;; 

»i»iK :::."" "■ 

"to  182 -;■— - 

I«3to208. - 

OW208 ~ ' 


Total  response. 
Average 


IS 
22 
15 
29 

27 
25 
23 
25 
m ... 


96 

75 
67 
43 
16 
11 

8  . 

4  . 


86 
55 
37 

7 

2..„ 

1 


43 

29 
7 
5 


18 

10 

3 

1 


11 
1 
1 


365 


320 


188 


271.96 


57.06 


34.46 


34.02 


27.28 


13 


43.33 
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Caiue  of  Job  Termination 

One  reasonable  inqiUry  following  sucb 
OTerwbelmlng  data  of  the  blgb  Job  turnover 
is  Into  the  ezpreued  reason  for  Job  termina- 
tion. Altogether,  respondents  gave  reasons  or 
explained  675  different  Job  tertnlnatlons.  By 
far,  tbe  most  significant  cause  of  termination 
was  layoff,  an  Involuntary  termination  on  the 
p»rt  of  tbe  employee.  A  total  of  481  termina- 
tions, or  71  percent  of  all  explained  termina- 
tions, were  attributed  to  layoff.  In  other 
words,  71  percent  of  tbe  terminations  were 
caused  by  the  employer  rather  than  the  em- 
ployee. * 

Voluntary  terminations  included  Job  trans- 
fers representing  Job  terminations  for  pur- 
poees  of  taking  a  new  Job,  plus  resignations, 
sickness  caused  terminations,  and  retirement. 
Most  of  the  voluntary  terminations  were  Job 
transfers  where  tbe  respondent  was  moving 
to  a  better  Job. 

Once  again  the  Involuntary  natvire  of  Job 
changes  Is  demonstrated  for  the  respondents. 
By  nature,  they  desired  to  maintain  stable 
employment.  Layoffs  disrupted  their  employ- 
ment goals. 

Job  Search 

When  employees,  who  in  the  past  ex- 
perienced stable  employment,  are  suddenly 
shocked  by  mass  layoffs,  their  ability  to  ob- 
tain new  employment  Is  frequently  impaired 
due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  tbe 
Job  search.  For  many  of  those  laid  off  in 
Brevard  County,  it  had  been  7  or  more  years 
since  they  had  actively  been  In  search  of  a 
Job.  Their  knowledge  of  the  market  and  how 


to  approach  the  market  was  therefore  dated. 
Evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  high  typicaJ  gap 
of  18.4  weeks  between  the  1st  and  and  Job 
held  during  the  layoff  period. 

TABLE  10.— REASONS  FOR  JOB  TERMINATION 


from  his  4tb  to  8th  jobs  tbe  gap  between 
Jobs  was  only  8  meks. 


TABLE  ll.-GAP  IN  WEEKS  BETWEEN  JOBS 


Job 


Job  number 

Reasons 

1st 

.2(1 

3d    4tli    Sib 

6Ul 

Total 

Lavoff 

Job  transfer 

Resigned 

Sickness 

Retired 

...  287 
...    35 
...     2 

111 

70 

8 

1 
1  . 

SO     23       6 
43     16       4 

4       2 

3       1 

3 

1 

481 

169 

15 

S 

4 

6apinr 
between  jobs 


1-2     2-3     3-4     4-5     5-6      »-7 


ToUl  response...  327    192    100     42     10       4 


Total  job  termi- 
nations 
explained 


0 

ItoU 

14  to  26 

27I0J9 

40  to  52 

53  to  65 

66  to  78 

79  to  182 

Total  response. 
Averafe 


100  99       49        17         8          1 

129  77        30        16         4          2 

47        17         8         1         I 

27         8         6 „ 

11         S        6 

10         2 1  

15        2         1  

18  

»7  210      ioO       X       13         J 

18.40  7.94    8.58    4.83    3.23     3.33 


675 


Once  forced  to  enter  the  Job  market,  bow- 
ever,  tbe  employee  gained  knowledge  about 
Job  search  and,  if  subsequently  laid  off, 
more  quickly  obtained  employment.  In 
other  words.  Job  search  is  an  activity  which 
is  subject  to  a  learning  curve.  As  the  activity 
is  repeated,  the  knowledge  gained  from 
prior  applications  leads  to  greater  efficiency 
and  a  shorter  time  interval  for  the  repeti- 
tions. Even  though  there  was  an  18  week 
gap  between  the  Ist  and  2nd  Jobs,  this 
gap  was  approximately  8  weeks  between  the 
2nd  and  3rd  Jobe,  as  well  as  the  3rd  and  4th 
Jobs.  By  the  time  the  respondent  moved 


TABU  12.— WEEKLY  SALARY,  BY  JOB  NUMBLR 


KanUngt 
Many  of  the  employees  affected  by  tbe 
layoffs  in  Brevard  County  were  In  above 
average  earnings  categories  diie  to  the  tech- 
nical nature  of  their  work  and  their  rela- 
tively high  skill  levels.  VDllowing  layoff,  their 
complete  array  of  skills  was  no  longer  de- 
manded and  the  inoome  they  received  in  new 
Jobs  was  lower.  For  tbe  Ist  Job  held,  tbe 
weekly  salary  of  the  resp<xidents  was  •196, 
but  for  additional  Jobe  weekly  salary  aver- 
aged only  $180.  Baaed  on  last  Job  held,  sal- 
aries had  only  recovered  to  a  level  of  8167 
weekly,  still  well  below  the  weekly  aaUrtas  of 
tbe  respondents  entering  the  Uyofl  period. 


Weekly  salary 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4tb 


Stb 


ttk 


7th 


Last  job  InM 


$0  taS99 

|100to$199... 
$200  to  8299... 
$300to|399... 
$400  to  $499... 
»00tot599... 
t80GtoS699... 
Total  response. 

Averaie. 


U 

IS 
2 


358 


52 

'S 

11 

1 

1  . 
1 
308 


28 

114 

36 

2 

1 


12 

47 

17 

6 


2 
18 
8 
1 


4S 

210 
81 
U 


1 
182 


11 


2 
3U 


195.03 


160.70 


157.99 


160.94 


175.70 


150.09 


117.33 


167.16 


OccupaUona 
Much  of  the  reduction  In  earnings  follow- 
ing the  layoffs  Ux  Brevard  County  resulted 
from  shifts  In  occupational  categories  toward 
lower  wage  categories.  For  the  respondents, 
the  two  dramatic  occupation  categories  re- 
porting losses  were :  Scientists-Engineers  and 
Technicians.  There  were  60  respondents  em- 
ployed as  Scientists  or  Engineers  in  their 
Ist  Job.  This  dropped  to  only  32  t<x  the  2nd 
Job.  Based  on  last  Job  held,  only  45  respon- 
dents were  Scientists  <»'  Engineers  at  that 
time. 


Based  on  1st  Job  held,  tbe  largest  num- 
ber respondents  were  Technicians.  By  their 
2nd   Job,   the   number  of  Technicians  had 

fallen  from  92  to  61  and  baaed  on  last  Job 
held,  had  climbed  back  to  only  46.  As  was 
true  of  the  Scientists  and  Engineers,  tbe 
Technicians  had  to  move  to  a  different  occu- 
pation for  employment. 

Olven  their  high  level  of  education  and 
skills,  it  appears  that  tbe  Scientists-Engi- 
neers tended  to  move  into  the  Officials-Man- 
agers occupation.  Even  though  typically  pay- 


TABLE  13.-OCCUPATI0NS  BY  JOB  NUMBER 


ing  good  lalarlee.  there  were  stlU  salary 
losses  as  a  result  of  this  occupatlonai  shift. 
The  plight  of  tbe  Technicians  was  some- 
what more  difficult.  These  Individuals,  pos- 
sessing skills  heavily  space  Industry  oriented, 
appear  to  have  been  forced  into  the  occu- 
pations of  Semi-skilled  Labor  or  Semes 
Workers.  With  a  gain  of  26  respondenu  in 
the  Service  Worker  occupations  from  tbe  1st 
Job  to  tbe  last  Job  beld,  a  large  portion  of 
the  loss  in  Techniclims  was  accounted  for  by 
the  gain  In  low-paying  Service  Worker  Jobs. 


Job  number 


Occupations 

Officials — managers 

Scientists— enpiwers 

Professional — administrative. 

Technicians 

Office— clerical 

Skilled  labor 

Semiskilled  labor.. 

Unskilled  labor 

Serviceworker 

Total  response 


Work  week 
For  the  respondents,  as  well  as  most  em- 
ployees throughout  the  country,  tbe  most 
frequently  reported  work  week  Is  40  hours. 
However,  while  nationally  tbe  trend  Is  to- 


ward a  Aorter  work  week,  the  trend  for  tbe 
req>ondente  was  one  of  an  Increasing  work 
week  after  their  first  Job.  Based  on  the  first 
Job  beld,  only  66  respondents  had  a  work 
week  in  Mmeas  of  40  hours.  For  tbe  last  Job 


held,  86  reqxmdents  were  working  over  40 
houra  weekly. 

One  poaalble  explanation  of  the  Iaog<r 
work  week  U  the  shift  In  occupations  to- 
ward  the   Offlclals-Manacers   category,  on* 
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wbldi  is  not  typified  by  an  income  tied  to 
tbe  number  ot  hours  worked  per  week  and 
a  oategory  noted  for  placing  heavy  demands 
ipoa  the  time  ot  tboae  who  occupy  it.  A  de- 
tafled  analysis  of  tbe  responses  indicated 
that  this  was  not  the  primary  reason  for  tbe 
longer  woi^   weeks  as  a  large   number  of 


bouriy  woe^flts.  not  salaried  workers  each 
a*  Officials-Managers,  were  rei>ortlng  long 
work  weeks. 

A  second,  and  more  plausible  explanation 
of  the  longer  observed  work  week  is  tbe  de- 
sire MX  the  part  of  respondents  to  malntatn 

TABLE  14.-M0URS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  BY  JOB  NUMBER 


tbeir  Income  level  or  m<w«»»n«Mi  i^iy  leas  In 
income.  By  working  a  longer  work  week  and. 
in  many  instances,  receiving  bontu  pay  for 
overtime,  the  waplaj—  could  partially  offset 
income  1  oases  foroed  by  the  li^off  and  tbe 
frequently  required  shift  to  another  occupa- 
tion. 


JobiWRiber 


Hours  worked  per  week 


Itt 


2d 


3d 


401 


561 


6th 


7th      Last  Job  held 


8  la  39.. 

48 

41  la  49. 
•tiSi. 
«la«. 
70  la  79. 
8(10  89.. 
«le(9.. 


6 

293 

30 

26 

9 


18 

220 

28 

31 

11 

4 

4 

2 


9 

m 

21 
20 
9 
3 
2 
1 


Total  raqwoas. 
Avsrais 


36S 
41.  SO 


318 
42.62 


186 
43.17 


3         1         1 „. 

«        21        10         2 

I L. !. 

I . :.:: 

I 

•2  31  12  i~ 

46.05  43.65  3&58  42.67 


362 

42.1 


nNANCIAI,  ASSISTANCB  BECKIVED  WHEN  MOT 
WOkKIMO 

Unemployment  compenscUUm 

Once  lald-off  and  unemployed,  the  worker 
typically  applies  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  provide  a  minimal  mcome  while 
seeking  new  employment.  Of  the  406  persons 
In  tbe  sample,  279  indicated  receipt  of  un- 
employment compensation  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  layoff  period. 

The  duration  of  receipt  of  unemployment 
tbe  first  time  paralleled  closely  the  previously 
reported  gap  in  time  between  the  first  and 
sscond  Jobs  beld  during  the  period.  Tbe 
average  gap  In  weeks  between  the  first  and 
aecond  Job  held  was  18.4  weeks.  The  average 
length  of  time  for  which  unemployment  com- 
pensation was  received  the  first  time  was  IS.O 
weeks. 

TABLE  IS.-OURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 


Times  received 

Neeiber  of  week* 

1st 

2Nd       3rd 

4th 

Total 

lto8 

96 
49 
30 

as 

6 

s 

24        13 
23          S 

5 ': 

...... 

13- 

lie  16 

78 

1710  24 

39 

25  to  32 

95 

JJIB40 

6 

41to4S 

1 

6 

TaWrespoais.... 
Avereee . 

275 
16.00 

61         20 
12.08     7.45 

1 
15.00 

357 
14  8S 

The  amount  of  compensation  received 
weekly  was  dose  to  the  $40  per  week  maxi- 
mum allowable  state  unemployment  com- 
pansatloc.  Where  private  companies  supple- 
mented the  state  unemployment  oontpensa- 
tioa  with  subelstence  pay.  the  average  for  the 
let  layoff  exceeded  the  $40  stete  aUowance 
by  only  IB  J».  Of  tbe  348  different  times  that 
uvmployment  compensation  was  received, 
in  oiUy  113  irtstances  (32.6  percent)  was  tbe 
total  compensation  received  greater  than  the 
state  w^^'miim 

TASIC  I6.-AM0UNT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
RECEIVED 

Tifflee  received 


lat 


2d 


3d       4ih 


Tslal 


jtot39 n 

»» Willi..:::::::     j 

TMraipoaH 215 

*»w»f» 43.22 


2 13 

S     5 !.  ^ 

10          8 34 

3 6 

: 4 

~6i        «          i  341 

45.56   47.67    40.00  UH 


£ducaMofiaJ  aatistance 
In  addition  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, two  additional  sources  of  financial  as- 
sistance were  used  by  a  small  number  of  re- 
spondents. Both  of  these  sources  were  used 
to  gain  additional  education  or  training  In 
order  to  develop  a  new  career,  occupation, 
or  specialty. 

Twenty  respondents  used  tbe  OJ.  Bill, 
funded  through  tbe  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, to  return  to  school  for  more  formal 
education.  They  averaged  almost  33  weeks 
of  compensation,  a  figure  which  closely  par- 
allels the  number  of  weeks  In  two  semesters 
or  three  quarters,  both  of  which  are  the  typi- 
cal academic  year. 

Ten  respondents  partlc^iated  In  the  t«- 
tralnlng  program,  funded  through  the  Man- 
power and  Development  Training  Act 
(MDTA),  entitled  Project  Betro.  These  In- 
dividuals averaged  26.7  weeks  In  training 

under  this  particular  program.  One  respond- 
ent distorted  the  average  due  to  his  un- 
duly long  reported  tenure  In  Retro.  When 
this  person  is  not  Included,  the  average 
length  of  training  falls  to  21  weeks  which 
closely  parallels  two  quarters  of  a  Junior  col- 
lege or  vocational-technical  school  year. 

The  amount  of  compensation  received  un- 
der the  OJ.  BlU  averaged  946.39  per  week. 
Under  Project  Retro  average  compensation 
was  $62il6  per  week.  Should  a  respondent  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  both,  then  his 
weekly  compensation  averaged  $107.94,  a  fig- 
ure wlilch  would  support  the  typical  famUy 
during  the  period  of  education  and  retrain- 
ing. 

One  unf<Mtunate  fact  about  tbe  QI.  Bill 
and  Project  Retro  programs  wais  the  small 
number  of  respondents  who  participated. 
Only  20  of  tbe  406  persons  in  the  sample  ze- 
oelved  the  OJ.  BUI,  while  10  were  in  Project 
Retro.  Given  the  low  participation  rates  tbeee 
sources  of  support  during  layoffs  were  rela- 
tively minor  compared  to  sources  such  as 
unemployment  compensation  or  severance 
pay. 

TABU  17.-DURATI0N  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
RECEIVED 


TABU  18.-AM0UNT    OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTAN 
RECEIVED 


Anioufit 

VA-CI  BUI 

MDTA  Retro 

0  to  819 

20to|39 

....                    5 

I 

4010^ 

11 

s 

60  to  $79 

3 

3 

80  to  $99 

100  to  $110 

1 

Total  nesponn....... 

It 

10 

Avarafa 

41IB 

lt,2S 

nVBAirCS  PAT 

Severance  pay  was  received  at  least  S8a 
different  times  by  tbe  respondents.  A  total  of 
268  respondents  received  severance  pay  at 
least  once  with  06  receiving  It  at  least  twice. 
The  amount  of  severance  pay  received  upon 
employment  termination  tends  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  tenure  in  the  Job.  The  longer  one  baa 
worked,  the  greater  the  lump  sum  payment 
received  upon  termination  of  enq>loyment. 

TABLE  19.-AM0UNT  OF  SEVERANCE  PAY  RECEIVED 


Job  tsnnliiation  number 


Amount 


1« 


2d 


3d  401 


TotH 


13 
90 
42 
18 
22 
49 
20 
32 
IS 

6  . 

3 


9 
IS 
11 
10 

3 

• 

4 

9. 

1  . 


2    2 

8 

3 

Z  ...«h_ 

I 


27 
73 
SC 

30 
II 
57 
24 
3S 
14 
C 
4 


Total  raspoma.         261 
Awaia 1,222.03 


Total  lump  i 
payments 


ti     17 

719. 7S  351.18 


90   1,090.05 
352 


Weeks 


VA-61 
bill 


MOTA 
Retro 


Ota  9... 
lots  19. 
2010  29. 
30  to  39. 
40  to  49. 
WteS*. 
6910  69. 
7010  79. 


2 
2 

S 
1 
1 


Total  taspoma. 


20 
31.45 


10 
26.70 


Tbe  pattern  of  average  amounts  received 

after  tbe  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  employments 
were  consistent  with  the  shorter  duration 
in  each  additional  Job  held  during  the  layoff 
period.  Following  the  1st  Job  termination. 
tbe  average  severance  pay  was  $1,222.00.  This 
decreased  to  6770.00  after  the  second  Job, 
$362.00  after  the  third  and  690.00  after  the 
fourth.  As  earlier  reported,  the  average  ten- 
ure in  the  1st  Job  was  6.23  years  falling  to  67 
weeks,  amd  34  weeks  in  succeeding  Jobs. 

Severance  pay  was  a  widespread  source  of 
funds  for  use  during  periods  ot  unemploy- 
ment and  actually  produced  more  funds 
when  received  (an  average  of  61,000.06)  than 
was  typically  received  from  unemployment 
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compensatioa  (average  of  14.86  weeks  at 
$4a^9  equals  4651.77  per  recipient  each  time 
recetvcd). 

CUKBJCNT   EMVLOTMBNT 

Ltibor  force  participation 
DtiTlng  the  siirvey  week  beginning  January 
23,  1972,  a  total  of  316  respondents  were 
gainfully  employed  while  50  were  classified 
as  unemployed.  Therefore,  of  the  396  persons 
for  which  responses  were  available,  92  per- 
cent were  in  the  labor  force.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  respondents  was  13.7  per- 
cent. When  contrasted  to  the  6.4  unemploy- 
ment rate  over  the  entire  civilian  labor  force 
of  Brevard  County  during  January,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  the  responding  former 
aerospace  workers  was  exceptionally  high  in- 
dicating that  they  are  still  encountering 
great  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

Table  20. — Labor  force  participation:  Week 
of  Jan.  23.  1972 

Number  of 
Characteristic:  persona 

A.  Employed 316 

B.  Unemployed 50 


Labor  Force 366 

C.  Removed  from  Labor  Force 30 

D.  No  response 9 


Total 405 

Persons  working  during  the  survey  week 
Primary  Job.  The  vast  majority  of  the  316 
persons  who  were  working  during  the  survey 
week  held  full-Ume  Jobs  involving  forty 
hour  or  more  work  weeks.  With  87  respond- 
ents reporting  over  40  hours  worked.  It 
appears  that,  in  an  effort  to  recoup  lost 
Income,  many  respondents  have  undertaken 
overtime  work  in  their  primary  Job.  Working 
oyertlme  and  taking  a  second  Job  or  "moon- 
Mgbting"  are  both  ways  of  minimising  in- 
come loss  following  layoff. 

Table  31. — Worked  during  the  week  of 
Jan.  23.  1972 

Number  of 
Hours  worked:  persons 


IP^W  .... 

ao^ae  

30-39  

40 ^. 

41-49 

50-69   

60-«9 

70  and  up- 


5 

4 

5 

215 

35 

23 

24 

5 


Total  persons  working 316 

Average  hours  worked 43.31 

Second  Job.  Six  percent  of  the  respondents 
reported  working  at  a  second  Job  (moon- 
lighting) during  the  survey  week.  Somewhat 
unexpected,  the  percentage  of  persons  hold- 
ing a  second  Job  appears  relatively  low.  How- 
ever, given  the  very  large  unemployment 
rate  among  the  respondents  (13.7  percent), 
one  would  expect  the  competition  for  almost 
any  type  of  job  to  be  severe.  Therefore,  thoee 
successful  In  finding  two  Jobs  wotild  defi- 
nitely be  in  the  minority. 

TABLE  22.— IMRKED  A   20  JOB   DURINC   THE  WEEK  OF 
JAN.  23, 1972 


Hour* 

Numlwr    Hours 

of    nortnafly 
poftont   werfcod 

Number 

d 

porMDs 

lto9,... 

3    lto9     ... 

10  to  19. . 

9    I«tol9 

20  to  29 

4    20  to  29 

30  to  39.. 

3    30to30 

2 

2 

ToM 

19    " 

f     '             Total 

Vfr?)"V" 

18 

Also,  from  a  suM^ly  of  Jobs  standpoint,  ttim 
lack  of  significant  multlple-ahUt  production 
facilities  and  the  limited  availability  of  part- 
time  evening  employment  constrains  the 
ability  of  workers  to  hold  a  seoond  Job  or 
"moonlight." 
Persons  not  uforking  during  t?te  survey  week 

Reasons  for  not  Working.  Of  the  80  per- 
sons not  working  dxirlng  the  survey  week,  16 
persons  Indicated  they  had  a  Job  from  which 
they  were  temporarily  absent  or  on  layoff 
awaiting  recall  durmg  the  survey  week.  Of 
these  16,  temporary  layoffs  accovmted  for  13 
persons  not  working.  The  one  person  who 
gave  "other"  as  his  reason  for  not  working 
Indicated  he  had  sold  his  business  and  was 
waiting  to  report  shortly  to  a  new  job. 

Listed  as  unemployed  without  expectation 
of  shortly  returning  to  a  prior  employment 
were  34  of  the  respondents.  These  individ- 
uals would  be  expected  to  be  more  actively 
seeking  gainful  emploj'ment  than  the  tem- 
porarily unemployed.  Not  actively  seeking 
employment  at  all  were  the  30  respondents 
found  not  to  be  in  the  labor  force. 
Table  23. — Persons  not  working:  Reasons  for 
not  working 

Number  of 
BecLSon  for  not  working :  persons 

I.    Unemployed:    Considered    Tempo- 
rary: 

A.  On  vacation 1 

B.  Labor  dispute 0 

C.  Bad  weather ..-. 0 

D.  On  layoff,  awaiting  recall 13 

B.  Personally  Ul 1 

F.  nineas  In  family 0 

O.  Other 1 

19 
n.  Unemployed:  Not  considered  tem- 
porary         34 

m.  Not  In  labor  force 80 

Activity  During  Most  of  ttie  Survey  Week. 
The  respondents  who  were  not  working  were 
asked,  "What  were  you  doing  most  of  the 
time  during  the  week  of  January  23,  1973?" 
Thirty-nine  persons  not  working  Indicated 
they  bad  looked  for  work  during  most  of  the 
week.  Apparently  the  34  respondents  not  on 
temporary  absence  or  layoff  plus  5  respond- 
ents who  were  temporarily  unemployed  were 
actively  looking  for  a  new  Job. 

Fifteen  of  the  respondents  were  going  to 
school  and  these  individuals  account  for  half 
of  those  persons  counted  as  not  In  the  labor 
force. 

Table  24. — Persons  not  working:  Acttvitie* 
during  most  of  the  survey  week 

Number  of 
Activities:  persons 

A.  Looking  for  work 89 

B.  On  layoff,  awaiting  recall 2 

C.  Waiting  to  report  to  a  new  Job 3 

D.  Ill  or  disabled  and  unable  to  work.       3 

K.  Keeping  house 7 

F.  Ootng  to  school 16 

O.  Retired  7 

H.  Other 6 


Note:  Avofifle  hours  (WKkod,  16.37;  tvtrat*  hours  nornMlly 
•or*e3, 19.17. 


erally,  these  were  persons  that  had  utlUced 
Qiost  of  the  above  four  methods  also.  Ap- 
parently, persons  seeking  work  an  much 
more  Interested  in  the  "free  type"  refenal 
services.  However,  If  these  services  prove 
fruitless,  then  some  persons  will  resort  to 
the  services  of  fee  charging  employment 
agencies. 

Table  35. — Persons  not  working:  Methods  of 

seeking  fobs 
Methods:  Number  of  Persons 

A.  Applying  directly  to  employer 44 

B.  Asking  friends  or  relatives 34 

C.  Checking   newspapers 40 

D.  Checking  with  private,  fee  charging, 
employment  agencies 14 

E.  Checking  with  the  State  en^Ioyment 
service 34 

F.  Registering  with  a  union s 

O.  Checking  with  organizations^ 4 

1  Examples:  Social  groups,  religious  groups, 
urban  league  and  welfare  agencies. 

H.  Other 0 

XNCOItn   AND   DXPUrOBNTS 

Family  size 

It  would  be  unusual  if  mass  layoffs  of  em- 
ployees had  any  significant  Impact  on  family 
size  on  a  before-after  comparison.  For  the 
last  normal  week  prior  to  layoff,  respondents 
reported  average  families  of  3.65  members. 
For  the  survey  week,  the  average  was  3.46 
members.  Consequently,  family  else  remained 
stable  throughout  the  layoff  period. 

TABLE  26.— FAMILY  SIZE:   LAST  NORMAL  WEEK  BEFORE 
1ST  LAYOFF  AND  SURVEY  WEEK 


Total-. 


90 

Job  Search.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  dif- 
ferent methods  used  In  seeking  Jobs,  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  asked:  "If  you  were 
looking  for  work  during  the  four-week  period 
ending  with  the  specified  week,  what  were 
you  doing  to  find  work?"  Four  methods  of 
Job  search  dominated  the  responses:  (1) 
applying  directly  to  employers,  (3)  asking 
friends  or  relatives,  (3)  checking  newspapers, 
and  (4)  checking  with  the  State  Employment 
Service.  These  methods  are  relatively  coin<° 
mon  In  Job  search  and,  therefore,  were  ex- 
pected to  be  heavily  utilized  by  the  respond- 
ents. 

Private  employment  agencies  were  utilised 
In  the  Job  search  by  only  14  persona.  Oen- 


Family  sir* 


Last 
nornMl 


Sunn 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S. 

6 

7 

S 

9  or  mofo., 


Total 

Avtrato  Ismily  tizs. 


2t 

21 

78 

1; 

■9 

m 

90 

IM 

» 

41 

24 

u 

1 

t 

4 

3 

2 

2 

381 

30 

3.55 

3. 45 

Family  income 
On  balance,  it  would  be  expected  that 
family  incomes  would  fall  following  mass 
layoffs  such  as  that  experienced  over  the 
last  four  years  in  Brevard  County.  The  aver- 
age family  income  reported  for  the  last  nor- 
mal week  before  the  first  layoff  was  (351.49 
While  during  the  survey  week  family  income 
averaged  tl86.08  weekly,  a  fall  of  $65.41 
weekly  in  family  Income.  This  means  the 
average  respondent's  family  lost  $3,401.32  an- 
nual Income  as  a  result  of  remaining  in 
Brevard  County  after  the  initial  layoff  With 
the  constantly  rising  prices  throughout  tha 
layoff  period,  the  loss  in  real  Income  was  of 
greater  magnitude  than  the  loss  in  money 
Income. 

TABLE  27.— FAMILY  INCOME:  LAST  NORMAL  WEEK  PRIOR 
TO  THE  FIRST  LAYOFF  AND  SURVEY  WEEK 


Avert|«  gross  wmkly 
tamily  incomes 

Ust 

normal 
wosh 

'a 

etosioo    

i 

• 
7  ... 

11 

101  to  $200 ■ 

in 

201  to  $300 

n 

301  to  $400 

9 

40Uo$500 , 

7 

Total 

Avaratt  •aokly  incania. . 

373 
251.49 

374 

1K.<II 
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O^her  family  members  in  the  labor  force 
fy>llowlng  layoffs.  It  would  be  expected  that 
family  members  who  bad  previously  not  been 
employed  or  seeking  employment  would  en- 
ter into  the  labor  force  In  order  to  snpple- 
mont  family  income.  When  the  primary  In- 
oocne  earner  is  unemployed,  the  need  for  sup- 
plementary income  IS  critical.  When  the 
primary  Income  earner  becomes  re-employed 
but  St  lower  wages  the  need  for  supplemen- 
tal income  stUl  extsts,  but  In  a  smaller  mag- 
nitude. 

As  B  result  of  the  layoffs,  many  primary  In- 
come earners  became  unemployed  or  moved 
to  lower  paying  Jobs.  In  the  last  normal 
week  prior  to  the  first  layoff,  160  respondents 
teyurted  one  or  nlore  other  family  membere 
employed.  For  the  survey  week,  181  respon- 
dents reported  other  family  inemt>er8  em- 
ployed. Family  members  of  thoee  workers 
lakl  off  did  In  fact  respond  to  the  need  for 
supplemental  family  income. 

TABU  28.— NUMBER  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  EMPLOYED: 
LAST  NORMAL  WEEK  PRIOR  TO  THE  1ST  LAYOFF  AND 
SVRVEY  WEEK 


TABLE  30.— MIGRATION  POTENTIAL 


WlWtKatts 

to 

ralocate 

Require 
assist- 
ants to 

Raquirt 

housing 

purchase 

assist- 

characteristic               Vsa 

No 

asoa 

Worklnt  durlni  week  of 
Jan  23, 1972 149 

Not  working  during  eeak 
•1  Jan.  23, 1972 37 

160 
46 

108 
22 

4( 
13 

Total 188 

206 

130 

59 

Last  norniJt 
wa«k 


Survay  waak 


Number  ol  family  masihsrs 
employed  exclusive  of  re- 
spondent : 

J-r - r 


m 

at 

1 


142 
38 

1 


ISO 


Ul 


Combining  data  on  family  employment 
with  family  memt)ers  looking  for  work  dem- 
onstrates that  the  total  number  of  other 
family  members  employed  Increased  from  the 
last  normal  week  to  the  survey  week  while 
other  family  members  looking  for  work  re- 
mained relatively  constant.  Therefore,  the 
labor  force  participation  of  the  respondents' 
famflies  definitely  Increased  from  the  last 
normal  week  prior  to  the  Initial  layoff  to 
the  survey  week. 

TABLE  29.-NUMBER  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  NOT  EMPLOYED 
BUT  LOOKING  FOR  WORN:  LAST  NORMAL  WEEK  PRIOR  TO 
THE  1ST  UYOFF  AND  SUIfVEY  WEEK 


Last  normal 


Surve: 


urvey 


Number  el  tamily  members 
leoliing  for  work,  eidusive  of 
respondent: 

3 
4 

s 


sr 

14 

12 

4 


55 

17 

10 

4 


6 

1  

i 

Talal 

ai 

88 

mOEATIOM  POTKNTUL 

Willingness  to  relocate 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  work- 
ing during  the  survey  week  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  move  outside  their  normal  com- 
muting area  In  order  to  find  a  suitable  Job. 
This  represented  48  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents that  worked  during  the  survey  week. 
Porty-fo\ir  percent  (37  persons)  of  the  re- 
spondents that  did  not  work  during  the 
survey  week  Indicated  willingness  to  move 
to  find  a  suiuble  Job.  Therefore,  47  percent 
of  all  respondents  whether  employed  or  not 
Indicated  a  wUllngness  to  move. 
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Olven  tbe  relatively  high  average  age  of 
persons  In  the  sample,  the  relatively  large 
percentage  of  persons  willing  to  move  is 
somewhat  surprising.  The  large  numbere  of 
persons  Indicating  a  wUllngness  to  move  also 
raises  a  substantial  question;  why  have  they 
not  relocated?  No  definitive  answer  is  pro- 
vided. However,  probable  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure of  these  persons  to  relocate  Include: 

(1)  A  "real"  lack  of  suitable  Jobs  else- 
where. In  the  case  of  the  aerospace  Industry, 
with  cutbacks  nationwide,  an  actual  lack  of 
suitable  Jobs  did  prevaOl. 

(3)  A  "perceived"  lack  of  suiuble  Jobs 
elsewhere.  Knowledge  of  the  Availability  of 
q>eclfic  Jobs  In  diverse  areas  of  the  country 
Is  highly  Imperfect.  Therefore,  regardless  of 
the  actual  availability  of  Jobs,  many  people 
perceived  that  few  Job  opportunities  existed 
and  did  not  relocate. 

(3)  A  high  cost  of  relocation,  either  In 
monetary,  psychological,  or  social  terais. 
Moving  results  in  monetary  costs:  noovlng  ex- 
penses, loss  on  sale  of  bouse  or  property,  loss 
on  disposition  of  non-movable  household 
goods,  and  other  similar  motxetary  costs  or 
losses.  The  psychological  and  social  costs  are 
more  dUBcult  to  Isolate  but  Just  as  real.  Com- 
munity acceptance  and  Involvement  (Jso  dis- 
courage relocation. 

Respondents  indicating  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  relocate  even  If  suitable  Jobs  were 
available  represented  fully  53  percent  of  the 
respondents.  One  reason  cited  frequently  for 
the  unwUllngnees  to  relocate  was  the  ex- 
ceptional climate  and  environment  of  Bre- 
vard County.  Naturally,  other  factors  also 
contributed  toward  the  high  rate  of  refusal 
to  relocate. 

Suitable  jobs 

The  answer  to  what  constitutes  a  "suitable 
Job"  Is  composed  of  two  dimensions.  One,  the 
characteristics  of  the  Job,  and  two,  the  geo- 
graphical area  In  which  the  Job  Is  located. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  respondents 
specified  a  suitable  Job  as  one  whose  char- 
acteristics were  very  similar  to  their  old  Job 
in  the  aerospabe  Industry.  Salary  require- 
ments generally  were  al>out  the  same  as  the 
salariee  received  in  their  aerospace  Jobs. 

The  re^>ondents  Indicating  a  wUlingneas 
to  relocate  generally  had  no  geographical 
preferences  ooncernlng  the  places  they  would 
be  wllimg  to  move.  Thoee  that  did  specify 
geographical  preferences  were  split  with 
about  70  percent  favoring  the  West  Coast 
area  and  about  30  percent  favoring  the 
Southeast  geographical  area.  Since  aerospace 
employment  has  traditionally  been  concen- 
trated In  the  Southeast  and  the  West  Coast 
areas,  tt  would  be  expected  that  these  areas 
would  dominate  a  listing  of  preferred  areas 
for  relocation  for  former  aerospace  em- 
ployees. 

Financial  assittance 

Oeneimlly  the  respondents  mdlcated  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  relocate  only  If 
someone  funded  part  or  all  of  their  moving 
expenses.  Of  those  expressing  a  willingness 


to  0K>ve,  70  percent  indicated  they  would 
require  moving  expenses  be  paid  to  relocate. 
In  addition,  33  percent  would  Zfqulre  as- 
sistance in  selling  their  home  In  Brevard 
County  to  precipitate  a  move. 

A  greater  percentage  of  those  working  dur- 
ing the  survey  week  would  require  moving 
expenses  (72  percent)  than  those  that  were 
not  working  during  the  survey  week  (59 
percent).  This  was  expected  since  smaller 
assistance  generally  would  be  required  to  In- 
duce a  person  that  was  not  working  to  re- 
locate than  would  be  required  to  bring  about 
the  relocation  of  a  person  ctirrently  em- 
ployed. About  the  same  percentages  of  those 
working  during  the  stirvey  week  (31  per- 
cent) and  thoee  not  working  during  the  sur- 
vey week  (36  percent)  Uullcated  they  would 
require  assistance  In  selling  their  home  In 
Brevard  County.  This  assistance  was  the 
guarantee  that  no  capital  loss  would  be  real- 
ized by  the  respondent  from  the  sale  ot  the 
residence.  This  result  Is  somewhat  inconsist- 
ent with  the  expecUtlon  that  unemployed 
workers  would  ssMCifloe  more  to  relocate  than 
would  worken  already  employed.  A  partial 
explanation  lies  In  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  counted  as  imemployed  were  In  fact 
temporarily  unemployed,  expecting  to  return 
to  work  shortiy.  Their  refusal  to  relocate 
would  be  consistent  with  the  employed 
worken'  refusal  In  roughly  the  same  pro- 
portion. 


REAL  ESTATE  TAX  BURI«N  HIGH- 
EST FOR  ELDERLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Mttskie  and  I  Introduced  a  proposal  last 
search  to  Induce  the  States  to  reform 
their  property  tax  systems  and  to  estab- 
lish programs  of  relief  for  low-Income 
homeowners  and  renters.  In  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  both  last  spring  and 
this  spring  on  the  problems  with  current 
property  tax  systems  we  have  heard  re- 
peatedly from  witnesses  of  the  Inequities 
suffered  by  low-income  homeowners  and 
renters — problems  la  large  part  created 
by  maladministration  of  the  tax.  We  have 
been  made  aware  particularly  of  the  ex- 
cessive property  tax  burden  placed  on 
our  elderly  citizens  who  live  on  fixed  re- 
tirement and  social  security  payments. 

Earlier  this  summer  the  Depcuiment 
of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  is- 
sued a  report  entitled,  "Real  Estate  Tax 
Data  for  Homeowner  Properties  for  the 
United  States  and  Regions:  1971."  The 
report  documents  that  In  1970  Ameri- 
cans over  65  paid  almost  twlcie  as  high 
a  percentage  of  their  income  for  real 
estate  taxes  as  did.aiiy  other  group.  Once 
again  we  have  oliear  demonstration  of 
the  need  for  reform  of  real  pr(H>erty 
taxes,  and  I  eA  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at 
this  point  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  ot  its  findings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
wait  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiib, 
as  follows: 
TBI  1970  Cknbifs  or  HotTSiMo:  SofplsMkh- 

TABT    RKPOBT — ^RBAL   EffrAIS   TAX    DATA    POK 

Tin  Unttb)  Btatcb  akb  IUgions:  1971 
Homeownen  In  the  United  States  In  1970 
paid  an  average  of  $21  In  real  estate  taxes  per 
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tl,000  of  market  value  at  their  acmes.  There 
was  stHxie  ▼ariatlon  iTTtnTig  the  regions.  The 
relationship  of  taxes  to  yalue  In  the  North 
Central  and  West  regions  was  about  the  same 
as  the  national  average.  The  figure  was  higher 
than  the  national  average  In  the  Northeast 
region — 829,  and  lower  in  the  South  re- 
gion—$14. 

The  same  regional  pattern  Is  evident  when 
real  estate  taxes  are  related  to  Income.  Na- 
tionwide, homeowners  spent  an  average  6 
percent  of  their  Incomes  for  real  estate  taxes. 
About  this  same  percentage  prevailed  in  the 
North  Central  and  West  regions.  In  the 
Northeast  region,  however,  the  figure  was  7 
percent,  and  In  the  South  region,  S  percent. 

Tliere  Is  also  a  relationship  between  level 
of  Income  and  the  percentage  of  Income  paid 
for  real  estate  taxes.  For  the  United  States, 
homaowners  with  incomes  of  leas  than  $3,000 
spent  an  average  of  17  percent  of  their  In- 
come for  real  estate  taxes,  while  those  In  the 
$35,000  or  more  bracket  spent  an  average  of 
only  3  percent  for  taxes. 

The  proportion  of  Income  qwnt  for  real 
estate  taxes  varies  to  some  extent  with  the 
age  of  the  homeowner.  Owners  in  the  M 
years  and  over  age  group  spent  an  average  of 
8  percent  of  their  Income,  as  ccmparad  with 
5  percent  for  all  age  groups.  This  also  refiecU 
the  fact  that  incomes  of  h<Hneowners  in  the 
older  age  group  tend  to  be  somewhat  lower. 

Source  of  the  data. — ^Tbe  statistics  pre- 
sented In  this  report  are  from  a  special  tabu- 
lation of  the  results  of  the  survey  of  Resi- 
dential Finance  published  In  Vc^vune  V  of 
the  1970  Ceruus  of  Houting,  Residential  Fi- 
nance. In  general,  the  figures  In  this  report 
are  oomparaMe  with  those  In  the  Volume  V 
report.  However,  there  are  differences  with 
reapeet  to  the  realdiial  categories— "not  re- 
ported" (which  includes  "not  cconputed") 
and  "acquired  after  1969"— resulting  from 
different  processing  procedures. 
DaruinioNS 

Property.— In  the  1070  Residential  Finance 
Survey,  a  mortgaged  property  comprises  all 
of  the  buildings  and  land  covered  by  a  single 
first  mortgage.  Usually  all  land  and  buildings 
covered  by  a  single  mortgage  are  adjacent 
to  each  other,  but  in  some  cases  the  buildings 
and  land  under  a  single  mortgage  are  scat- 
tered. 

If  the  property  was  not  mortgaged,  the 
property  was  defined  by  the  owner. 

Residential. — A  property  is  considered  resi- 
dential If  half  or  more  of  the  floor  space  Is 
used  for  residential  purposes.  If  the  owner 
Indicated  that  the  property  consisted  pri- 
marily of  bvaidlngs  or  land  which  were  es- 
suntlally  nonraatdentlal  in  character,  the 
prupetty  was  considered  nonresidential  and 
out  of  the  scope  ot  this  survey. 

Housing  Unit.— A  housing  imit  Is  a  house, 
an  apartment,  a  group  of  rooms,  or  a  single 
room  occupied  or  Intended  for  occupancy  as 
separate  living  quarters.  Separate  living 
quarters  are  those  In  which  the  occupants 
do  not  live  and  eat  with  any  other  persons 
in  the  structure  and  which  quarters  have 
either  (1)  direct  access  from  the  outside  of 
the  building  or  through  a  common  ball  or 
(3)  c(»nplet«  kitchen  facilities  for  the  exclu- 
sive tiae  of  the  occupants.  The  definition  of 
"housing  unit"  Is  the  same  as  that  used  In 
the  1970  census. 

Wonfann. — ^For  purposes  of  the  1970  Resi- 
dential Finance  Survey,  a  property  Is  classi- 
fied as  ncmf  arm  if  it  had  1  to  4  housing  luUts 
and  was  on  a  place  of  less  than  10  acres,  or 
tf  It  had  6  or  more  units.  Properties  which 
were  essentially  farms  were  not  Included. 

Homeowner  property. — ^In  the  1970  Resi- 
dential Finance  Survey,  residential  proper- 
ties were  divided  mto  two  categories — "home- 
owner" properties  and  "rental  and  vacant" 
properties. 

A  hotneowuer  property  Is  one  with  1  to  4 
housing  units,  at  least  one  of  which   was 
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occupied  by  the  owner.  All  housing  units 
on  the  property  were  included  to  the  count, 
regardlees  of  the  number  of  structures  in 
which  they  are  located.  Persons  buying  prop- 
erty and  stUl  owing  money  were  considered 
owners,  whether  or  not  they  had  legal  title 
to  the  property. 

Real  estate  taxes. — This  Is  the  amount  of 
total  real  estate  taxes  and  ^>eclal  snnrsn 
ments  paid  on  the  property  in  the  13-nionith 
period  preceding  the  survey.  It  Includes  both 
State  and  local  real  estate  taxes.  The  re- 
spondent was  requested  not  to  Include  pay- 
ments for  taxes  in  arrears  from  prior  years. 

The  "not  computed"  category  ln<Hudes 
properties  for  which  no  taxes  were  paid. 

Value.— This  Is  the  amount  the  owner 
estimated  the  property  would  sell  for  on  the 
current  1971  market,  under  ordinary  conOl- 
tlons  and  not  at  a  forced  sale.  Owners  who 
had  difficulty  estimating  the  value  of  their 
property  were  asked  to  specify  the  range  In 
which  they  thought  the  value  lay. 

If  the  owner  of  the  property  did  not  own 
the  land  on  which  the  building  stood,  the 
land  value  was  to  be  excluded  from  market 
value.  In  cases  where  the  property  mcluded 
more  than  one  building,  the  value  of  the 
entire  property  was  reported. 

Age  of  principal  owner. — The  respondent 
was  asked  to  designate  the  age  category 
shown  on  the  questionnaire  which  ^pUed 
to  the  prlncipia  owner's  age.  For  properties 
owned  Jointly  by  husband  and  wife,  only 
the  htisband's  age  was  reported. 

Income.— This  Is  the  sum  of  money  re- 
ceived from  wages  or  salary,  self-en^loy- 
ment,  and  other  sources  by  the  owner,  the 
spouse,  and  all  of  the  owner's  relatives  who 
lived  with  him.  The  respondent  was  asked 
to  report  an  annual  figure  for  the  past  12- 
month  period.  It  la  believed  that  In  moat 
cases  Income  for  calendar  year  1970  was 
reported.  Inasmuch  as  respondents  flled  the 
schedules  In  early  1971.  Properties  whose 
owners  reported  no  Income  (or  a  loss)  are 
included  in  the  "not  computed"  category. 
The  income  data  Include  In  the  low«8t  in- 
come group  (less  than  82.000)  those  that 
were  classified  as  having  no  Income  as  defined 
In  this  s\irvey.  Many  owners  who  reported  no 
or  very  low  Income  were  living  on  Income  "In 
kind,"  savings,  or  gifts;  were  newly  created 
famUles;  or  were  families  In  which  the  sole 
bread  winner  had  recently  died  or  left  the 
household.  However,  many  of  the  owners  in 
this  category  probably  had  some  money  in- 
come which  was  not  reported. 

Symbols— a  dash  (— )  signifies  zero  or  less 
than  60.  Three  doU  (...)  means  not  appU- 
cable. 

SAMPUC   DXSXON 

Estimates  for  the  1970  Residential  Finance 
Survey  were  produced  from  a  probability 
sample  of  residential  homeowner  and  rental 
properties.  The  properties  were  obtained  by 
selecting  a  atanpu  at  addresses  enumerated 
in  the  1970  Census  and  identifying  the  prop- 
erties aasocUted  with  the  sample  addresses 
The  sample  was  selected  in  8S7  areas  com- 
prising 701  counties  and  Independent  cities 
with  coverage  in  each  of  the  60  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  data  for  the  survey  was  obtained  f*om 
the  questlozmalres  maUed  to  the  pr(q>erty 
owners  and  to  the  firm  or  person  to  whom 
paymento  were  made  for  mortgages  on  the 
property. 

Approximately  04300  properties  were  desig- 
nated for  the  sample.  Of  thU  number,  data 
were  obtained  for  about  36,800  homeowner 
properties,  8J0O  rental  properties  with  1-4 
units.  4,300  rental  properUes  with  5-40  units, 
and  11,400  rental  properties  with  60  or  more 
units.  The  remaining  15,700  properties  in- 
cluded those  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
survey  (13,700)  and  thoae  for  which  no  data 
were  obtained  (3,000) .  A  more  complete  de- 
scription of  the  sample  design  and  estima- 


tion procedures  may  be  found  in  Volume  V  of 
the  1970  Census  of  Housmg. 

axi.iABn.rTT  or  the  KsmcaTn 

Sampling  vartabUlty.— The  particular  sam- 
ple used  for  thU  survey  Is  only  one  of  a  large 
number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  m***^ 
sample  design,  san^de  selection  procedures, 
questionnaires,  measurement  procedures,  and 
mtervlewers.  Estimates  derived  from  differ- 
ent samples  would  differ  from  each  other. 
The  standard  error  of  a  sxirvey  estimate  is  a 
measure  of  the  variation  among  the  esti- 
mates from  all  possible  samples  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  measure  of  the  precision  with  which 
an  estimate  from  a  particular  sample  ap- 
proximates the  average  result  of  all  possible 
samples.  The  estimate  and  its  *iM~-iat«l 
standard  error  may  be  used  to  construct  a 
confidence  Interval;  that  Is,  an  Interval  hav- 
mg  prescribed  probabiUty  that  it  would  In- 
clude the  average  result  of  all  possible  sam- 
ples. The  chances  are  about  68  out  of  100  that 
the  survey  stlmate  will  differ  from  the  aver- 
age result  of  all  possible  samples  by  less  than 
one  standard  error  (plus  or  minus).  Simi- 
larly, the  chances  are  about  96  out  of  100 
that  the  difference  would  be  less  than  twice 
the  standard  error  and  99  out  of  l(X>  chances 
that  It  would  be  less  than  2^  times  the 
standard  error. 

In  addition  to  sampling  error,  the  survey 
estimates  are  subject  to  nonsampling  errors. 
These  errors  can  be  attributed  to  many 
sources:  Incorrect  or  Incomplete  reporting  by 
the  owner  and/or  lender,  substitution  for 
missing  data,  and  mistakes  In  tranecrlpUon, 
coding,  and  processing  of  the  data.  Such  er- 
rors also  occur  in  complete  censuses. 

The  accuracy  of  a  survey  estimate  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Joint  effect  of  sampling  and 
nonsampling  errors. 

The  standard  error  tables  provide  an  In- 
dication of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
standard  error  rather  than  the  precise  stand- 
ard error  for  a  specific  characteristic.  In  ad- 
dition, the  standard  errors  partially  measure 
the  effect  of  random  response  errors  but  do 
not  reflect  any  systematic  biases  In  the  data. 

Standard  error  of  estimated  number  or 
percent  of  properties. — The  figures  shown  in 
tables  A  through  C  are  approximate  standard 
errors  for  estimates  of  the  nimiber  and  per- 
cent of  homeowner  properties.  For  estimates 
not  shown  in  these  tables,  linear  Interpola- 
tion will  provide  reasonably  accurate  esti- 
mates of  the  standard  errors. 

Standard  error  of  a  difference. — ^The  stand- 
ard errors  shown  m  the  tables  are  not  di- 
rectly applicable  to  differences  between  two 
sample  estimates.  The  standard  error  of  a 
difference  la  ^proximately  the  square  root 
of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  each  standard 
error  considered  separately.  This  formula  will 
represent  the  actual  standard  error  quite  ac- 
curately for  the  difference  between  charac- 
tertstlcs  In  two  different  areas  or  for  the  dif- 
ference between  separate  and  imcorrelated 
characteristics  in  the  same  area.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between 
the  two  characterUtlcs.  this  formula  wlU 
overestimate  the  true  standard  error.  If  the 
correlation  U  negative,  the  formula  wlU 
underestimate  the  standard  error. 

Standard  error  of  estimated  mean.— The 
figures  shown  In  tables  B  and  C  are  approxi- 
mate coefflclente  of  variation  for  the  esU- 
mated  means  provided  In  this  report.  The 
standard  error  Is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  mean  by  the  appropriate  coefficient  of 
variation  and  dividing  the  result  by  100.  For 
example,  table  1  shows  ths  mean  real  esUte 
tax  per  tl.OOO  value  for  1-unlt  homeowner 
properties  in  the  United  States  is  821.  The 
coefficient  of  variation  for  this  estimate  ob- 
tained from  Table  B  Is  one  percent.  The 
standard  error  of  the  mean  Is  approximately 
$.31,  i.e..  ($31.00  X  1)/100. 
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TABLE  A.— APPROXIMATE  STANDARD  ERROR  OF  ESTI- 
MATED NUMBER  OF  HOMEOWNER  PROPERTIES,  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  AND  REGIONS 

|6S  disncsi  out  o(  100| 


TABLE  B.— APPROXIMATE  COEFFICIENT  OF  VARIATION 
FOR  ESTIMATED  MEAN  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  PER  $1,000 
VALUE,  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AND  REGIONS 

(InpsrcsntI 


TABLE  C— APPROXIMATE  COEFFICIENT  OF  VARIATION  OF 
ESTIMATED  MEAN  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  AS  PERCENT  OF 
INCOME,  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AND  REGIONS 

(InpercMitl 


Eiiimilwl 
Mmbtrirf 
protwftNS 


Unttad 
SMm 


Nofth- 
•nt 


North 
cwrtral 


R«8ion$ 


Unrtwl 
States 


South 


25,000 6,000     6,000     6,000 

S0.000 9,000     9.000     9,000 

106.000 12,000    12,000    12.000 

250,000 19,000    19,000    19.000 

$00,000 27.000    27,000    27.000 

UnLOOO 38,000    36,000    37,000 

4X100,000 73.000    56.000    62,000 

1000.000 87,000    50,000    64,000 

SJOO.O0O 97.000    22,000    56,000 

ia00b,000 106.000 37,000 

15,000,000 118,000 

20,000,000 121,000 

33.000,000 87,000 


6.000 
9.000 

12.000 
19.000 
27,000 
37,000 
66,000 
72.000 
71,000 
70,000 


Valua  ol  propeity 


Unitad 
Statas 


North 
Northaast  central  and 
and  west  south 


Refkms 


6,000 

9,000 

12,000 
19,000 
27,000 

Total 

Lass  than  tSilOO 

1 

1 

1 

• 

18 
15 
9 
6 
8 

10 

36,000 

85,000  to  $9399 

7 

47,000 

110.000  to  $19.999 

6 

20,000 

20.000  to  $49,999 

6 

50,000  or  mora 

9 

Total 

By  incoma: 

Lass  than  $7,000 

{7JXI0  to  $24.999 

$25,000  or  ntora 

By  aia  of  principal  ownar: 

Undar  25  yaara 

2S  yaars  or  otdar 

65  yaars  or  oMar  by  incoma: 
Total 

Undar  $25,000 

$;25.000  or  mora 


12 
6 


u 

3 

8B 
• 

3 

8 

13 


TABLE  l.-REAL  ESTATE  TAXES  PER  $1,000  VALUE  BY  VALUE  OF  1-HOUSING-UNIT  HOMEOWNER  PROPERTIES:  1971 
INumbar  of  propartias  In  thousands.  Data  basad  on  umpls.  sea  text.  For  meaning  ol  symbols,  sea  text| 

Real  estate  taxes  par  $1,000  vakia 


United  Statas  rations 


Acquired 

bafore         Lass       $10  to       $15  to       $20  to       $25  to       $30  to       $40  to 
ToUl  1970    than  $10  $14  $19  $24  $29  $39  $49 


Acquired 

$50  to 

$60  or         after          Not 

Moan 

$59 

mora           1969    reported 

(doNars) 

UNITED  STATES 

ToW 31. 144. 7 

Lass  than  $5,000 

y,000  to  $7,499 

|7,500  to  $9,999 

tlO.000  to  $12.499 

$12,500  to  $14  J9» 

iiijaaa  to  $17.499 

$17,500  to  $19399 

120  000  to  $24  J99 

$25,000  to  $34,999 

$35,000  to  $49,999 

$90,000  or  mora 

Not  reported 

NORTHEAST 
Total 

lasathan  $5,000 

0,000  to  $7,499 

$7, 500  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $12.419 

$12,500  to  $14.999 

$15,000  to  $17.499 

$17,500  to  $19.9)9 

$20,000  to  $24.999 

$25,000  to  $34.999 

feOOO  to  $49,9)9 

$50,000  or  mora 

Not  reported 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

ToUl 

Lets  than  $S,000 

tifioa  to  $7,499 „ 

$7,500  to  $9.999 

$10,000  to  $^2.499 

$12,500  to  $14,999 

$15,000  to  $17,49) 

$17,500  to  $19.999 

&0,000  to  $24,9)9 

»5,000  to  04,9)9 

$35,000  to  $4),))9 

S,000or  mora , 
rapartad................ 

SOUTH 
Total 

Lass  than  $5,000 

C.0OO  to  $7.4)9 

r,500  to  $),9)9 

$104X10  to  $12.4)9 

$12,500  to  $14J)9 

$15,000  to  $17.4)9 

$17,500  to  |l).9N 

$20,000  to  tt4,))8 

@AXI  to  $34,)99 

gSjOO  to  $49J9) 

fSO,000  or  aiara 

Net  raportad. 


25,599.4     3,782.2     4,3314     5,0M.l     4,663.3     3,126.1     2,7719     1,011.7        358,9        457.9     2,497.1     3,04&3         21.00 


.    1,037.7 
.    1,842.2 

737.9 
1.414.5 
1.545.1 
2,648.8 
1,690.3 
3,034.0 
2,235.1 
3,940.3 
4.922.5 
2,361.0 
1,069.9 

139.8 
342.8 
323.8 
557.4 
287.2 
976.1 
229.7 
4219 
5211 
252.3 
127.8 

107.4 
2W.4 
293.0 
481.6 
291.4 
568.8 
403.5 
641.9 
7a.  8 
371.8 
180.8 

96.5 
1910 
268.9 
4612 
350.6 
587.8 
5017 
839.0 
1,041.9 
5110 
2116 

81.6 
1517 
220.8 
366.0 
2719 
501.5 
427.2 
8018 
1,109.6 
510.9 
209.2 

717 
162.2 
133.4 
2610 
195.8 
311.8 
2812 
553.6 
656.1 
343.3 
1310 

82.0 
1512 
176.4 
251.7 
1612 
290.5 
2a.  5 
4316 
567.0 
261.3 
140.4 

411 
63.5 
62.5 

135.1 
64.3 

106.2 
86.9 

141.9 

194.4 
74.3 
46.5 

33.0 
30.2 
32.5 
510 
214 
34.5 
214 
415 
40.4 
21.8 
13 

715 
57.4 
33.8 
62.9 
314 
56.7 
27.0 
50.2 
46.2 
12.4 
2.3 

71.5 
1419 
1317 
191.0 
1814 
2713 
232.6 
382.5 
541.2 
197.8 
104.9 

31.5 

2214 
2718 
186.7 
2119 
114.6 
1712 
1010 
1315 
132.6 

66.8 

36.0 
1,367.8  .. 

27.10 
21.10 

.    1, 865. 4 

20.40 

.    3.059.8 
.    1,988.3 

2140 
20.70 

.    3,48rS 

1180 

.    2,575.7 

21.20 

.    4,461.3 
.    5,596.3 
.    2,625.6 
.    1,210.7 
.    1, 399. 2  . 

2L30 
21.30 
2180 
2180 

.    7,099.8 

6,063.8 

1515 

426.8 

8411 

1,1511 

1,051.9 

1,4111 

6114 

201.1 

191.7 

466.5 

569.5 

2180 

108.3 

83.0 
227.2 
281.9 
S02.1 
2119 
647.8 
481.6 
981.0 
1,431.5 
754.3 
3715 

1.4 
4.1 
19 

113 
10 
17.8 
9.6 
29.3 
27.6 
22.4 
11.1 

19 
21.0 
25.0 
40.7 

16 
43.6 
36.7 
59.2 
114.8 
48.0 
212 

2.7 

31.2 

514 

713 

31.6 

88.6 

66.1 

122.1 

214.0 

102.8 

512 

13.0 
414 
44.9 
94.3 
53.3 
124.7 
101.9 
1816 
285.7 
139.7 
616 

10.6 
29.8 

36.2 

619 

51.2 

116.0 

79.4 

186.6 

2411 

157.3 

618 

12.8 
40.5 
61.8 
99.3 
66.4 
153.1 
U6.2 
231.8 
337.5 
193.5 
106.2 

10.9 
25.0 
21.1 
57.0 
312 
62.0 
52.0 
101.5 
150.5 
64.5 
36.7 

7.0 
11.4 
118 
27.9 
114 
14.3 
19.2 
34.4 
28.4 
17.9 

14 

21.7 

20.6 

17 

27.4 

12.2 

27.7 

10.5 

27.5 

24.1 

8.2 

2.3 

9.7 
110 
112 
26.7 
26.3 
43.1 
40.8 
612 
131.6 
52.6 
27.9 
1.4 

116 
27.4 
26.2 
27.9 
117 
33wl 
22.2 
15.1 
38.0 
217 
17 
322.9.. 

4130 

273.6 

31.40 

326.3 

2190 

5517 

29.90 

320.9 

31.50 

724.1 

2aL70 

564.6 

28.70 

.    1,065.3 

2190 

.    1,601.1 

27.50 

827.6 

27.50 

.       417. 2 

27.20 

324.2. 

.    9,369.5 

7.945.6 

530.1 

1,3114 

1,912.1 

1,7014 

1,1517 

874.6 

2419 

80.9 

130.6 

691.7 

732.3 

21.90 

219.0 

2215 
4912 
533.6 
855.1 
560.8 
985.5 
7219 
1,2712 
1.391.7 
633.9 
2512 

114 
54.3 
415 

66.2 
38.8 

87.2 
21.4 
54.9 

719 
41.6 
210 

213 

711 

1016 

1519 

74.2 

202.1 

120.2 

202.1 

2110 

89.1 

417 

32.2 
92.0 
102.1 
1717 
157.9 
232.2 
186.1 
339.0 
337.2 
1916 
64.0 

31.1 

72.4 

912 

147.7 

102.0 

204.7 

1514 

302.0 

3712 

161.4 

52.3 

42.8 
80.0 
518 

122.4 

83.7 

1119 

117.7 

199.8 

201.6 

919 

312 

311 
614 

74.7 
90.1 
67.1 
92.8 
90.2 
1318 
1413 
46.9 
22.2 

117 
216 
18.8 
59.4 
115 
24.7 
216 
24.7 
22.1 

15  .. 

12 

115 
115 

9.7 
111 

6.9 
119 

1.3 

12 

4.2 

"Ti'.. 

17.4 

119 

20.2 

17.5 

117 

14.0 

7.0 

117 

7.2 

2.9 

116 

50.9 

47.3 

68.4 

514 

816 

614 

1U.2 

1217 

317 

24.7 

2.7 

418 
52.9 

51.1 
52.4 
29.6 

a.i 

30.1 
39.7 
29.7 
14.9 
11 
3319  .. 

21.10 

602.0 
632.0 

24.20 
2100 

975.9 

2190 

643.8 

22.70 

.    1,115.1 

20.80 

82S.4 

22.20 

.    1,430.1 

21.40 

.    1,545.1 

21.00 

684.6 

1190 

288.0 

1190 

338.6 

.    9,334.0 

7,149.9 

2,794.2 

1,9011 

1,1K0 

5915 

2711 

186.9 

816 

317 

718 

8116 

1.364.5 

1150 

556.4 

366.7 
561.0 
588.6 

1,000.1 
577.1 
941.0 
5610 
8416 
9715 
499.1 
226.0 

1117 
267.5 
2414 
4313 
217.8 
427.0 
184.4 
3113 
354.8 
1519 
812 

716 
124.8 
132.0 
238.6 
157.7 
234.9 
1612 
2411 
272.6 
174  9 

717 

52.9 
50.6 

81.6 
147.2 

917 
1512 
127.  S 
134.2 
2016 
10L8 

319 

219 

317 
57.1 
712 
50.3 
67.4 
314 
77.7 
lOLO 
417 
24.1 

17.2 
38.8 

25.5 
41.6 
20.0 
26.9 
111 
40.7 
218 
118 
18 

218 

34.0 
23.6 
315 
20.4 
11.8 
11.6 
14.8 

2.7 

4.4  .. 

1.4.. 

12.4 
11.6 

2ai 

113 
7.0 
7.8 
2.6 
15 
4.4 

19 
12 
4.0 
19 
2.7 
4.1 
1.2 
1.8 
1.3 
1.4 

214 
12.8 
1.3 
11.5 
2.6 
7.9 
11 
16 
1.3 
1.3 

417 

64.li 

5i;; 

67.1 
66.7 
97.7 
616 

1119 

147.4 

412 

27.5 

112 

1410 
167.8 

912 
1119 

511 

71.6 

310 

54.2 

5L4 

26.0 

112 
536.1  .. 

2180 

813.0 

14.60 

735.0 

14.00 

.    1,181.1 
700.0 

1120 
1140 

.    1,110.4 

1130 

659.7 

1150 

.    1,013.7 

1110 

.    1,172.3 

U.S0 

574.3 

12.60 

283.7 

1110 

S54.2 

27554 


CONGRESSIONAL  itECORD— SENATE 


AugiLst  2f  197 S 


Rtal  astate  taxes  par  {1,000  value 


U.S.  reiions 


Total 


Acquirad 

before 

1970 


Less 
than  tlO 


tlOto 
$14 


lis  to 
$19 


$20  to 
$24 


$2Sto 
$29 


$3010 
$39 


$40  to 
$49 


$50  to 
$59 


Acquired 

$60  or         atter 

mora  1969 


Not 
rtported 


Mtan 
(dollars) 


WEST 

ToUl 5.341.4  4.440.1  302.3 

Ussthan  J5.000 mTo  sTi  T^  2  6 

$5,000  to  J7.49| 153.2  108.1  16.2  27:4 

$7.500to«,999 172.1  141.0  22.0  29  3 

$  0.000to$I2.499 346.1  291.5  42.6  4«  4 

$12,500toJ14.999 323.7  268.5  226  49  8 

$15,000  to  J17,499 :.:  533  0  459.7  44  1  M  3 

$20,000  to  J24,999 952.3  839.5  26  3  1314 

$25,000  to  J34,999 1.277.7     1,125  7  62  8  mJ 

$35,000  to  $49,999. 539.1  473.6  29.5  59.9 

$50,000  or  more 241.9  209.2  13.5  32.2 

Notreported 182.2 


690.1      1.13a  9      1,203.4  650.3 


298.2 


67.8 


38.3 


58.8 


519.3 


382.0 


8.7 

19.1 

29.7 

71.9 

62.5 

1117 

126.0 

243.8 

284.2 

117.7 

53.6 


8.6 

11.2 

20.6 

48.8 

65.2 

104.8 

130.5 

237.6 

347.8 

164.0 

64.2 


8.2 
13.6 
17.8 
34.1 
41.0 
52.0 
69.0 
126.5 
176.6 
79.3 
32.4 


7.3 
15.3 
16.4 
26.7 
14.4 
32.8 
26.6 
54.2 
77.5 
16.5 
10.7 


1.2 

1.2  . 

2.5. 

5.4 

5.6 
11.7 

6.7 
10.2 
17.4 

4.3 

1.6 


5.6 


7.1 
2.4 
5.2 
3.7 
4.1 
6.5 
2.5 
1.2 


8.0 
4.1 
2.6 
6.S 
5.0 
7.2 
6.5 
5.4 
13.6 


2.5 
14.5 
15.0 
28.7 
36.9 
51.9 
53.8 
83.2 
138.4 
60.3 
24.8 
9.3 


23.0 

30.6 

16.1 

25.8 

18.2 

21.4 

17.7 

29.6 

13.5 

5.2 

8.0 

172.9 


TABLE  2.-REAL  ESTATE  TAXES  AS  PERCENT  OF  INCOME  BY  INCOME.  1-HOUSING-UNIT  HOMEOWNER  PROPERTIES:  1971 
[Nuffltwr  of  proparties  in  thousands.  Data  based  on  sample,  see  text  For  mMning  of  symbols,  see  Uxtj 


Real  estate  taxes  as  percent  of  income 


U.S.  regioas 


Acquired 

bffore    Less  than       1  to  1.9      2  to  2.9      3  to  3.9 
Total  1970    1  percent      percent      percent      percent 


4  to  4.9 
percent 


5  to  7.4 
percent 


7.5  to  9.9 
percent 


10    Acquired 
percent  after 

or  more  1969 


Not 
reported 


Total. 


UNITED  STATES 


31,144.7    25.147.3     2,034.1      4.329.7     4,655.6     3.778.9     2.746.7     3.782.8     1,566.8     2.252.6 


2,497.1      3.500.4 


Less  than  J2,000.. 
$2,000  to  $2,999... 
$3,000  to  $3.999... 
$4,000  to  $4,999... 
$5,00010(5,999... 
$6,000  to  $6,999... 
$7,000  to  $9,999... 
$10,000  to  $14,999. 
$15,000  to  $24,999. 
$25,000  or  more... 
Hot  reported 

Total. 


1.597.0 
1,197.4 
1,298.7 
1.247.6 
1.268.4 
1.421.7 
4.996.3 
8.278.9 
5.887.5 
1.743.9 
2.207.3 


1,266.0 
979.4 
1.085.5 
1.056.0 
1.047.0 
1,199.0 
4.279.4 
7,341.8 
5,309.1 
1.583.9 


45.5 

61.3 

73.3 

79.2 

100.6 

122.3 

417.7 

560.5 

404.3 

169.2 


78.9 

64.6 

116.9 

105.6 

135.6 

220.1 

769.3 

1.356.4 

1.066.2 

416.0 


88.3 

79.3 

110.9 

121.4 

138.5 

182.7 

710.6 

1,554.7 

1,291.4 

377.8 


82.3 

82.2 

114.3 

133.8 

123.4 

142.4 

582.3 

1,214.6 

1,041.2 

262.4 


69.5 

74.9 

81.4 

9a6 

104.1 

94.5 

541.1 

925.5 

618.9 

146.1 


156.3 
156.0 
179.1 
197.3 
194.2 
228.0 
712.8 
.142.8 
658.2 
158.1 


107.0 
126.7 

nil 

122.0 
95.8 

96.3 
301.6 
397.6 
158.4 

43.3 


638.1 
334.6 
291.4 
206.1 
154.9 
112.6 
244.0 
189.6 
70.5 
10.9 


NORTHEAST 


61.2 

45.7 

68.7 

80.7 

116.7 

127.3 

485.2 

724.0 

40.3 

124.4 

173.7 


269.9 
172.2 
144.5 
110.8 
104.7 
95.4 
231.7 
2111 

n.o 

316 
2.0316 


7,099.8      5,951.2 


92.6 


472.0 


775.5       834.2 


797.3     1,366.0 


674.3 


939.3 


4615 


Less  than  $2.000 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $3,999 

$4,000  to  K999 

$5W)  to  $5.999 

$6,000  to  $6,999 

$7,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

$15,000  to  $24,999 

$25,000  or  mora 

Notreported 


682.1 


212.2 

1813 

2214 

241.7 

242.6 

288.2 

1.158.8 

1,970.6 

1,520.5 

534.0 

517.6 


181.2 

157.1 

202.9 

2112 

208.1 

263.4 

1.0119 

1.803.2 

1,399.5 

497.8 


1.4 

2.6 

1.4 

17 

10.8 

31.1 

111 

216 


2.7 

10.3 

10 

31.6 

87.5 

139.2 

130.5 

62.4 


2.9 
4.1 

13 

119 

116 

31.5 

96.7 

242.5 

255.6 

104.3 


4.1 

14.0 

14.0 

210 

20.6 

1119 

2710 

268.3 

101.3 


1.3 

10.5 

10.7 

11.9 

14.9 

110 

156. 6 

281.4 

222.9 

72.0 


18 

17.6 

25.1 

32.0 

319 

71.3 

259.5 

4710 

342.8 

918 


12 

27.8 

22.0 

40.8 

24.9 

31.0 

152.0 

233.6 

106.7 

27.2 


162.0 
910 

121.7 
87.8 
83.4 
58.6 

140.9 

129.4 
54.4 
12 


Total. 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


1369.5     7,7716 


14 

18 

14.3 

17 

111 

lis 

104.3 

1317 

107.1 

32.2 

21.3 


215 
27.3 

12 
118 
114 
11.3 
34.5 
217 
14.0 

4.1 
4113 


284.0      1,214.6      1.667.4      1.374.9 


904. 2      1. 169. 1 


459.7 


701.6 


Less  than  $2,000 518.8 

$2,000  to  $2,999 3712 

$3,000  to  $3,999 3550 

$4,000  to  $4,999 382  8 

$1000to$5399 372.7 

$6,000  to  16,999 ..  4OO  6 

$7,000  to  $9,999  1  426  9 

flO.OOC  to  $14.999 """  2  729  1 

$15,000  to  $24,999 1729  6 

$25,000  or  more 454.2 

Not  reported 623.7 


691.7 


902.2 


447.9 

3119 

301.1 

336.6 

314.1 

351.8 

1.249.9 

2,449.6 

1,580.5 

424.3 


14 

1.2 

15 

10 

11.7 

14.4 

59.0 

818 

61.5 

33.6 


12.8 

11.5 

17.3 

24.8 

31.6 

49.5 

200.2 

4112 

324.3 

1214 


11.9 

30.7 

36.9 

37.0 

41.9 

63.6 

266.5 

605.2 

4513 

1114 


20.6 

27.6 

37.3 

41.8 

41.6 

51.3 

204.1 

514.8 

361.3 

74.4 


213 

213 

115 

35.7 

40.2 

43.4 

180.5 

314.7 

182.8 

35.6 


415 

52.4 

61.9 

80.4 

70.5 

74.8 

2U.7 

379.0 

160.7 

32.3 


413 
52.8 
41.4 
47.7 
38.4 
218 
71.2 
919 
219 
12 


282.9 

1113 

81.2 

64.2 

312 

26.0 

54.7 

31.9 

2.7 

1.5 


Total 

Less  than  $2,000. 
$2,000  to  $2.999.. 
$3,000  to  $3.999.. 
$4,000  to  $4,999. 

$5,000  to  $5,999. 
$6,000  to  $6,999. 
$7,000  to  $9,999 


SOUTH 


110 

11.9 

115 

210 

37.5 

313 

129.2 

226.2 

1218 

24.7 

44.7 


52.9 
414 
41.3 
21.2 
21.1 
115 
47.8 
53.4 
214 
11 
5711 


1334.0     7.089.7      1,517.2     2.1017      1,423.1         792.0 


424.3 


4512 


165.0 


2013 


8116      1,424.7 


682.5 
436.2 
492.5 
429.5 
477.3 
5110 
1,610.6 


$10,000  to  $14,999 2  1016 

$15,000  to  $24.999 '  1,438.7 

$21000  or  more 4318 

Not  reported 714.3 


493.9 

335.6 

3910 

343.5 

374.6 

411.1 

1.321.8 

1.796.2 

1,245.9 

374.2 


37.9 

515 

63.8 

611 

82.4 

97.3 

3212 

4112 

291.7 

83.2 


66. 

50. 

87. 

57. 

77. 
129. 
4110 
6315 
422.3 
162.0 


67.0 

41.7 

50.1 

58.7 

710 

66.8 

2419 

422.5 

297.9 

•9.5 


57.6 

40.5 

46.8 

64.4 

47.5 

419 

139.7 

172.5 

147.3 

218 


312 
32.6 
35 
29 
36 
17 
90 

94.9 

43.3 

14 


87.4 
50.4 
514 
35.1 
34.1 
315 
716 
46.0 
318 
4.0 


44.7 

210 

29.2 

17.4 

19 

11 

115 

11 

2.7 

1.4 


97.0 
35.4 
24.5 
11.9 
10 
16 
13 
16 
19 


Total. 


WEST 


28.6 

21.2 

217 

28.4 

44.1 

42.7 

1618 

2015 

156.0 

40.2 

61.5 


159.9 
715 
719 
57.7 
58.7 
56.2 

1210 

106.8 
36.8 
114 

652.8 


1341.4      4,330.8         140.2         5314 


7».6 


777.7 


621.0 


7S9.6 


267.9 


4014 


5113 


4aL3 


Less  than  $2,000 j....  ..  i«3.fc 

$2,080  to  $2,999 "  "  19;  7 

$3W)to$3.999 224.8 

$4,000  to  $4.999 193.6 

$5,000  to  $5,999    1759 

$6,000  to  $5,999 223  0 

$7,000  to  $9,999    gooo 

$10,000  to  $14,999 "  14706 

$15,000  to  $24,999 "'  1  198.  7 

$25,000  or  more '321  9 

Notreported 351.7 


143.0 
166.9 
1814 
157.7 
150.3 
172.1 
687.8 
1.292.8 
1,083.4 
287.6 


1.2 

1.6 

2.7 

2.6 

12 

19 

24.7 

314 

310 

28.9 


2.6 

19 

111 

117 

13 

617 

162.6 

189.2 

612 


15 

2.8 

115 

18 

4.0 

20.8 

97.5 

284.5 

2716 

616 


4.0 

19 

113 

116 

11.2 

215 

122.5 

254.3 

264.2 

619 


16 

15 

119 

116 

12.7 

119 

1114 

234.5 

1619 

311 


116 

316 

36.7 

418 

50.7 

46.4 

166.0 

244.8 

117.9 

211 


118 
211 
214 
111 
215 
28.5 
518 
57.0 
211 
16 


912 
87.9 
64.0 
42.1 
24.3 
21.4 
40.1 
21.7 
15 
1.2 


11 
18 

112 
17.7 
111 
318 
85.8 
153.7 
100.5 
27.5 
46.3 


31.5 

21.9 

21.2 

112 

16 

14.3 

26.4 

24.2 

14.8 

7.0 

3014 


20.90 


32.80 
2140 
1170 
21.00 
2190 
2140 
21.00 
20.60 
21.40 
20.10 
1180 


Mean 
(percent) 


4.93 


1156 
165 
7.66 
144 
152 
4.71 
4.11 
IM 
121 
2.11 


IN 


30.84 

1170 
1113 
177 
130 
7.01 
124 
130 
4.58 
190 


106 


17.96 
182 
7.67 
167 
169 
4.94 
4.16 
160 
109 
2.74 


2.18 


121 
122 
4.33 

3.39 

2.88 
2.50 
2.24 
1.98 
1.18 
1.73 


137 


2113 
1153 
167 

7.11 
152 
IM 
4.97 
195 
13C 
Z.tt 
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TAW.t  1-REAL  ESTATE  TAXES  AS  PERCENT  OF  INCOME  BY  ACE  OF  PRINCIPAL  OWNER.  l-HOUSING-UNIT  HOMEOWNER  PROPERTIES:  1971 
INumber  el  properties  m  thouMnds.  Data  baaed  oa  wnpie.  aeo  tMt.  for  meeeing  of  symbols,  see  text| 


Ran  ottata  taxes  as  parcant  of  Incoma 


U.1  r( 


Total 


Acquired 
before    Less  than      1  to  1.9      2  to  2.9 
1970    1  percent      percent      percent 


3  to  19 
percent 


4  to  4.9 

percent 


5  to  7.4 
percent 


7.5  to  19  10  percent 
percent     or  awre 


Acquired 

•^  Not 

1969     reported 


(percenO 


UNITED  STATES 

Total 31,144.7  25,147.3 

Lass  than  25  ynare. 4117  171.1 

25  to  34  years 4,417.8  1303.6 

Sle44yean » 6,509.2  1451.2 

45te54yeers. 7,256.9  1248.2 

S$to64years 17410  4,874.7 

Wjfarsof owr 6.294.0  4,9610 

Natraportad , S03. 1  133.5 

NORTHEAST       I  ' 

Total I 7,099.8  1951.2 

Lass  than  25  year* 60.8  27.1  . 

Slal4yMr> »52.9  738.8 

15  to  44  years 1,5118  1,3115 

45  to  54  years 1,7818  1,574.2 

55tc64ye8rs 1,365.1  1,1917 

tSyeeiiorovar 1,2910  1,0618 

Notreported 121.5  32.1  . 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ===== 

Total 13«.5  7,7716 

LaBtkaa2Syaan mH  510 

251034  years 1,401.3  1,0810 

3StB44yeers. 1,8117  1,558.8 

4Sto54yean 2,125.8  1,867.7 

SSte64yeen 4 1,739.4  1,5210 

ttMonorovar 2,035.8  1,644.6 

Net  reported 106.3  37.5 

SOOTH  ===== 

Taw 1334.0  7,0W.7 

lass  than  25  years. ... 139.5  57  7 

25  to  34  yurs 1, 281 5  911 7 

35te44yoars 1,9214  1,5417 

atoMyaara. 2,065.0  1,7017 

iSla64yoera. _ 1,739.6  1,3610 

tS  mars  or  over 1,9819  1,459.6 

Notreported 174.1  41.3 

WEST  ====^= 

Total 5.341.4  4,330.8 

Leuttan  25  yean 713  30.3  .. 

S  to  34  years. 777.1  5610 

JJ«»44yeers. 1,2513  1,0«.3 

45  to  54  years.. 1,2514  1  097.6 

»to64yaar«. 90I8  791.0 

fpywywar 979.3  792.0 

Nairapartad 101.2  22.6 


2.034.1     4.329.7     4.6516     3,7719     2,746.7     1782.8     1.S66.8     2.252.6     2.497.1     3.S00.4  4.93 


111 
252.9 
4611 
599.2 
4113 
281.9 

14.6 


35.4 

564.7 
1,014.9 
1, 241. 3 

881.8 

5715 
111 


34.6 

702.7 

1, 114. 1 

1, 246.  7 

956.5 

5717 

22.3 


22.7 
527.7 
877.2 
1,047.4 
720.3 
567.5 

111 


26.3 
427.2 
6916 
664.5 
477.5 
444.3 

112 


20.0 
530.5 
799.3 
8712 
706.5 
827.7 

217 


10  9 
166.3 
296.0 
271.2 
314.9 
495.5 

11.5 


11.1 
131.5 
190.9 
304.7 
4018 
1,1915 

17.1 


221$ 
9116 
561.6 
383.3 
2111 
147.1 
44.9 


111 
200.7 
4914 
6214 
6512 
.1(2.0 
324.7 


186 
194 
2.80 
111 
195 


92.6 


472.0 


7715 


834.2 


797.3      1,3610 


674.3 


9313 


466.5 


13 
18 

311 
21.8 
116 


4.5 
34.5 

105.7 

1417 

1117 

58.3 

2.7 


2.9 

99.2 

160.2 

263.2 

177.4 

71.0 

1.5 


682.1 


188 


2.7 
102.0 
180.3 
264.9 
177.1 
104.3 

2.9 


111 
112.1 
228.2 
2217 
1416 

719 
17 


17 
222.9 
350.7 
356.8 

257.7 

1610 

13 


816 
174.6 
129.0 
127.6 
153.0 
14 


4.2 
711 
107.0 
154.9 
171.8 
420.7 
16 


32.3 
1719 
912 
89.2 
39.0 
21.4 
15 


1.4 
37.1 
102.0 
126.4 
132.5 
202.8 
79.9 


109 
191 
162 
145 

170 

11.42 

7.83 


264.0      1,214.6      1.667.4      1.374.9         904.2      1.1611         459.7         701.6 


691.7 


9012 


106 


17 
32.1 
614 
86.4 
519 
36.3 

1.2 


119 
163.1 
253.2 
352.3 
277.1 
155.5 

2.7 


11.0 
2718 
394.7 
450.2 
3511 
1716 

4.2 


18 

194.3 
3111 
387.4 
264.9 
192.6 
7.8 


18 
161.6 
2119 
205.3 
153.9 
158.7 

4.1 


19 
1811 
2117 
248.8 
203.6 
309.3 

17  . 


4.1 
47.9 
56.1 
713 
97.1 
1810 


2.9 

311 

416 

67.1 

114.4 

432.7 

7.9 


80.6 
260.9 
143.8 
101.4 
418 
47.4 
11.7 


15 
54.4 

1111 
156.7 
1616 
3418 
S7.1 


196 
188 
188 
193 

4.63 
1S7 
141 


1,517.2     2,1017      1,4211         792.0 


424.3 


4512         1610        2013        8116     1,424.7 


13 
197.7 
352.1 
434.6 
2919 
2119 
11.8 


118 
3119 
5116 
559. 6 
389.1 
295.0 
7.7 


17.0 
2110 
3218 
334.2 
2615 
247.2 

11.4 


2.88 


19 
101.9 
180.8 
18^0 
1212 
195.7 

2.7 


2.7 
36.1 
91.9 
714 
90.4 
1214 
1.4 


16 

29.2 

46.6 

714 

1010 

191.7 

2.6 


2.6 
13 
113 
21.8 
35.1 
81.2 
2.6 


2.6 

16 

11.5 

219 

49.9 

107.6 

1.2 


719 

2816 

188.8 

1115 

84.9 

58.5 

116 


7.9 
84.3 
191.0 
256.8 
289.7 
4711 
1112 


2.97 
2.15 
2.22 
2.21 
100 
4.65 
4.68 


1412        5314 


7816 


777.7 


621.0 


789.6        267.9 


4014 


5113 


491.3 


118 
37.8 
412 
90.8 
112 
1.6  . 


1.3 
50.2 
136.5 
1718 
99.0 
617 


18 
107.7 
2313 
199.2 
1516 
84.9 
12 


13 
129.4 
197.9 
2111 
153.2 
710 
2.7 


137 


17 

117.4 

159.6 

162.2 

89.7 

81.4 

4.1 


18 
914 
191.3 
191.2 
137.2 
160.7 

4.1 


4.1 
214 

510 
512 
510 
77.7 
2.5 


1.4 
117 
25.8 
58.9 

716 

229.5 

^5 


41.7 
187.2 
1317 
73.3 
414 
27.8 
112 


1.2 
210 
87.3 
814 
64.4 
159.5 
614 


115 
4.45 
4.02 
4.46 
136 
107 
17S 


TABLE  4.-t£Al  ESTATE  TAXES  AS  PERCENT  OF  INCOME  BY  INCOME.  1-H0USIN6-UNIT  HOMEOWNER  PROPERTIES  WITH  PRINCIPAL  OWNER  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER:  1971 

(Number  of  properties  in  tbouunds.  Data  based  on  sampla,  see  text  For  meaning  of  symbols,  sea  taxtl 


U.1 


Real  estate  taxes  as  percent  of  income 


ToUl 


Acquired 
before    Less  than 
1970    1  percent 


1  to  1.9 
percent 


2  to  2.9 
percent 


3  to  3.9 


4  to  4.9 
percent 


5  to  7.4 
percent 


7.5  to  9.9 
percent 


10    Acquired 
percent  after 

or  mora  1969 


Not 
roported     (porcant> 


Total 1294.0 

Laos  than  $2,000 1  I6I  7 

B.000toCJ99 821.8 

gj£?  to  »2f ^*«-  > 

•4«0to$44W. 581.0 

ESS  ."H  SI V 3*6.8 

gWlto$6,9M „ 352.6 

ns.fl00  to  $24,999 „ 307.9 

^An  or  mora ^ Id  3 

- 5I&5  . 


4.965.0        281.9 


5715 


5717 


567.5 


444.3        827.7         4919     1.1915         147.1      1.182.0 


932.2 
6118 

6314 

5111 
3517 
317.3 
584.8 
4815 
2811 
156.0 


314 

311 
27.0 
116 
11.9 
22.3 
410 
37.1 
27.1 
tS.1 


54.3 

417 
57.6 
515 
46.7 
52.3 
71.1 
913 
64.5 
42.  S 


111 


69.2 

63.6 

54.7 

61.6 

52.4 

71.5 

417 

51.9 

42.2 

318 

34.1 

32.4 

1014 

718 

912 

719 

512 

59.2 

24.6 

318 

46.5 
55.8 

51.6 
50.2 
36.5 
29.8 

810 
52.8 
27.3 
10.9 


124.7 
107.7 
117.3 
102.9 
74.6 
716 
98.0 
814 
32.8 
17 


819 
93.2 
69.6 
619 

47.4 
30.7 
517 
313 
118 
1.4 


4516 

2L7 

2319 

112 

192.5 

118 

1215 

112 

615 

2.4 

42.2 

14 

47.7 

117 

17.6 

116 

11 

2.7 

19 

16 
21.8 

207.8 
1218 
92.9 
516 
35.7 
25.9 
44.7 
111 
17.1 
II 
5617. 


1178 
145 

101 
7.32 
12IK 
179 
4.81 
193 
132 

an 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  hCTWQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business  has 
expired. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  tr£:aties 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
M  In  exetnitlre  session,  by  direction  of 
«e  majority  leader  and  after  having 


cleared  the  matter  with  the  Republican 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  Executive 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  and  11.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
the  four  ccmventlons  be  disposed  of  with 
one  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  counting  as 
four  votes. 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


It  may  be  In  order  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  vote  at  any  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hatrawat).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1973 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
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ference  on  HJl.  7935,  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  .  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  commtttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7985)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
rates  under  that  act,  to  expand  the  cover- 
age of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in  tlie 
House  proceedings  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  28,  1973,  at  pp.  26520- 
26535.) 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  conference 
report  has  been  limited  by  agreement  to 
80  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), with  20  minutes  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  spent 
3  days  in  deUberations  on  differences  be- 
tween the  minimum  wage  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses.  The  efforts  of  the  conferees 
on  both  sides  were  directed  at  resolving 
the  differences  between  the  bills  in  a 
manner  designed  to  achieve  the  protec- 
tions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
for  as  many  employees  as  possible  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
while  insuring  a  suCBcient  time  period  for 
the  effectiveness  of  new  coverage  which 
would  enable  industry  to  accommodate 
Itself  to  new  coverage  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  conferees 
have  achieved  the  objective,  consistent 
with  the  basic  goals  of  the  Senate-passed 
bin.  Inasmuch  as  both  Senate-  and 
House-passed  bills  provided  for  similar 
wage  rates  with  slightly  different  effec- 
tive dates  the  major  areas  of  differences 
were  on  the  repeal  of  a  number  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  exemptions.  It 
was  in  this  area  that  the  guiding  line 
was  that  of  the  Senate  bill — protection 
of  workers.  In  almost  ail  instances,  par- 
ticularly with  regsurd  to  maximum  hours 
protection,  the  conferees  phased  out  or 
phased  down  the  unlimited  overtime  ex- 
emptions in  the  current  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRD  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 


CoKMrrrEB  on  Labos  and  Pdbuc  WsLrASS. 
Peovisiohb  or  Fais  Labos  Stamdabob 
AifXNDicBirrB  or  1973  (H.R.  TBSfl),  as  Rs- 

POBTCD  BT  THZ  COirRBZBB,  JULT  36,  1973 


(Senator  Habbibon  A.  WnxiAifs,  Jb.,  Obalr- 

man) 

I.  MuraruM  roxtblt  waob 

For  non-agrlciiltuial  wwkers: 

Covered  before  1966  amendments — $3.00  Ist 
year,  and  $3.20  after  June  30,  1974 

Covered  by  the  1966  and  1973  amend- 
ments— (1.80  1st  year,  $2.00  beginning  July 
1,  1974.  and  $3.20  after  June  30,  1975 

For  agricultural  workers: 

$1.60  let  year;  $1.80  beginning  July  1, 
1974: 

$2.00  beginning  July  1,  1975;  and  $3.30 
after  June  30,  1976 

n.  OVXBTIICX  PAT  BXQtTIBKMZNTS 

No  Change  from  present  law — 1\^   times 
the  regular  rate  for  hours  over  40  In  any  work 
week, 
m.  MnmcTTK  hotiblt  waoi  ro*  xicptx>TBBs  n 

FUXBTO  BICO  AND  THZ  VIBOIM  I8LAND8 

Employees  making  less  than  $1.40  per  hour 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  be  In- 
creased 12 <  an  hour  annually  from  the  ef- 
fective date  until  they  reach  $1.40.  There- 
after their  wages  are  Increased  by  15<  per 
hour  each  year  until  parity  Is  achieved  with 
the  mainland  nUnlmum. 

Employees  earning  $1.40  or  more  an  hotxr, 
be  Increased  16«  per  hoiir  each  year  after 
enactment  until  parity  Is  achieved. 

Employees  newly  covered  by  the  Fair  Labw 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  other  than 
commonwealth  or  municipal  employees  wlU 
have  minim  urns  set  (but  not  below  either 
60%  of  the  mainland  rate  or  $1.00  per  hour) 
by  newly-appointed  special  Industry  commit- 
tees. Upon  the  setting  of  such  minlmums.  the 
raises  for  previously-covered  eiiq>loyees  go 
Into  effect. 

Wage  rates  for  Conunonwealth  and  munici- 
pal employees  are  to  be  set  by  special  Indus- 
try comnxlttee. 

Certain  hotel,  motel,  restaurant  and  food 
services  employees  brought  up  to  mainland 
minimum  on  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Subsidized  agricultural  employees  will  have 
their  Increases  applied  to  their  wage  rates 
as  Increased  by  the  subsidy. 

IV.  BXTKNSION  OF  COVXRAGE 

Coverage  of  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  employees,  except  persons  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Services  and  certain  per- 
sons not  In  the  competitive  service.  With 
regard  to  overtime,  a  special  provision  for 
a  mutually-agreed-to  28-day  work  period  Is 
made  for  averaging  overtime  hours  for  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  law  enforcement  (In- 
cluding security  personnel  In  correctional 
Institutions)  and  fire  protection  employeee. 
Scales  down  the  non-overtime  work  period 
during  a  28-day  work  cycle  from  193  hours 
to  100  hours  over  6  years. 

Civil  Service  Commission  will  enforce  pro- 
visions relating  to  Federal  employees.  Indi- 
viduals or  Secretary  of  Labor  wlU  have  right 
of  action  to  recover  back  wages  agalnat  Stat* 
and  local  agencies. 

Coverage  of  domestic  service  employees  In- 
cluding Uve-lns,  for  minimum  wage  purpoeee, 
except  persons  providing  casual  bid>yslttlng 
or  companionship  services.  Non-Uve-tn 
household  service  workers  will  be  covered  for 
overtime  purposes. 

Coverage  of  retail  and  service  establish- 
ment employees  worUng  In  all  stores  In  • 
large  chain,  by  phasing  out  the  estabUab- 
ment  test  from  $330,000  (effective  July  1, 
1974),  $300,000  (July  1.  197S).  exemption  re- 
pealed after  July  1, 1970. 

600  man-day  test  retained  for  purpoees 
of  determining  which  farms  are  covered,  but 


Includes  local  aeaamal  hand  harvest  labomi 
In  calculating  the  number  of  man-days. 

Parents,  spouse,  child  or  other  member 
of  employer's  Immediate  family  are  not  cov- 
ered employees  In  agrlciUture. 

V.    BXXICFTIONS 

Minimum  wage  exemptions  repealed  for: 
motion  picture  theater  employeee,  certain 
telegraph  agency  employees,  logging  and  saw- 
mill employees,  employees  In  shade  grown 
tobacco,  employees  In  certain  retail  servloe 
or  agriculture  operations  which  are  owned 
by  a  conglomerate. 

Overtime  Exemptions  Repealed/Phased 
Out: 

Seafood  Canning  and  Processing  Employ- 
ees: 48  hours  1st  year;  44  hours  2nd  year 
repealed  3rd  year. 

Telegraph  Agency  Employees:  48  hoiUB  1st 
year:  44  hours  2nd  year;  repealed  third  year. 

Food  Service  Elstabllshment  Employees:  48 
hours  1st  year;  44  hours  2nd  year;  repealed 
3rd  year. 

Bowling  employees:  48  hours  1st  year;  44 
hours  2nd  year;  repealed  3rd  year. 

Seasonal  Industry/ Agricultural  Processing 
Employees:  Effective  Janxiary  1,  1974 — limited 
exceptions  for  over  10-hour  day/48  hour 
workweek. 

For  up  to  14  workweeks  (10  workweeks 
under  certain  conditions) . 

Effective  January  1,  1975 — limited  excep- 
tion for  over  10-hour  day/ 48  hour  workweek. 

For  up  to  10  workweeks  (6  workweeks  un- 
der certain  conditions) . 

Effective  January  1.  1076 — limited  excep- 
tion for  over  10-hoiu*  day/48  hotu-  workweek. 

For  up  to  6  workweeks  (5  workweeks  un- 
der certain  conditions) . 

Provision  repealed  after  December  31. 1976: 

Hotel,  Motel,  and  Restaurant  Employees 
and  Tipped  Employees:  Hotel,  motel,  and 
restatirant  employees  other  than  maids  and 
custodial  employees. 

1st  year — 48  hours.  2nd  year  and  there- 
after—46  hours. 

Maids  and  Custodial  services  employees  In 
hotels  and  motels — to  receive  overtime  after 
48  hours— Ist  year;  46  hours — 2nd  year;  44 
hours — 3rd  year;  40  hours — 4th  year. 

Local  Transit  Employees:  1st  year— 48 
hours.  2nd  year — 44  hours.  3rd  year  re- 
pealed. 

Except  for  work  performed  In  non-regular 
charter  activities  covered  by  prior  agree- 
ments. 

Nursing  Home  Employees:  Overtime  re- 
quired after  80  hours  In  a  14  day  period 
and  8  hours  per  day. 

OU  plpeime  Employees:  Overtime  exemp- 
tion repealed. 

Partsmen  and  Mechanics:  Overtime  ex- 
emption for  partsmen  and  mechanics  In 
trailers  and  aircraft  repealed. 

Overtime    Exemptions    Phased    Down: 

Cotton  and  Sugar  Employees:  Oertam  oot- 
ton  and  sugar  services  employeee — limited 
excepUoQ  for  over  10-hour  day/48  hour  work- 
week; for  up  to  14  workweeks. 

Certain  cotton  ginning  and  stigar  process 
Ing  employees  limited  exception    (up  to  14 
weeks)  phased  down  In  workweek  steps  over 
a  three-year  period   beginning  January  1. 
1974. 

Creates  New  Overtime  Exemptions  for: 

"Llve-ln"  domestic  service  employees. 

Ho\ise  parents  for  orphans — any  employee 
who  Is  employed  with  his  spouse  by  a  noa- 
profit  educational  tnstltutlon  to  serve  as  the 
parents  of  orphan  children  and  are  com- 
pensated on  a  cash  basis,  at  an  annual  rate 
of  not  less  than  $10M0,  and  receive  w/o 
coet  board  and  lodging. 

Certain  tobacco  processing  enqiloyees— ex- 
emption limited  for  over  lO-hour  day/48  hotir 
workweek  for  up  to  14  workweeks. 

Salesmen  at  boat  dealerships. 
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Up  credit  to  meet  the  minimum  rate  re- 
tained St  60  percent  of  the  mlnlmxmi  rate. 
The  employer  must  inform  each  of  his  t^ped 
amployees  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
garding tipping.  All  tips  received  must  be 
retained  by  such  tipped  employeee.  except 
that  nothing  iMretn  shall  problbtt  the  pool- 
ing of  tips  among  aatiployeee  who  customarily 
and  regularly  receive  tips. 

Child  Labor — Provides  that  children  under 
13  may  not  work  In  agriculture,  except  on 
farms  owned  or  operated  by  their  parents,  or 
when  farm  is  not  eoveivd  by  FliSA  Jurisdic- 
tion. Children  IS  and  13  may  work  on  a  tann 
only  with  the  consent  of  their  parents.  Chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  may  work 
In  agriculture  only  during  hours  when  school 
district  where  employee  Uvlng  while  em- 
ployed Is  not  In  session. 

Provides  for  a  dvll  penalty  of  $1,000  for 
any  violation  of  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
theFLSA. 

AuthorlBes  tlM  Secretary  of  Labor  to  laane 
regulattoDB  reqiililng  employers  to  obtain 
proof  of  ace  tfom.  any  employee. 

Student  Certificates — retains  present  pro- 
visions of  the  FLSA.  RxparulB  student  cer- 
tificate program  to  Include  students  em- 
ployed part-time  by  educational  Institutions 
and  those  employed  full-time  during  school 
vacations  by  such  Institutions,  and  permits 
up  to  4  students  in  certain  Instanoes  m  re- 
tail service  without  regular  pre-certtOcation 
procedure  and  In  educational  Institutions 
without  regular  pre -certification  procedure. 

Liquidated  Damages — allows  Secretary  to 
bring  suit  to  recover  unpaid  minimum  wages 
or  overtime  compensation  and  an  equal 
amount  of  liquidated  damages  v»lthout  re- 
quiring written  request  of  employee  and  even 
though  the  suit  might  involve  IsBues  not  fi- 
nally settled  by  the  courts. 

lix.  WHiUAMS.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other area  of  difference  concerned  the 
employment  of  students  at  wage  rates  tit 
85  percent  of  the  TniniTwnm  Txi  this  re- 
gaitl  the  Senate  eonfere«i  agreed  to  a 
provision  of  the  House-passed  bill  which 
permits  retail  and  service  employers  to 
hire  full-time  students  at  85  percent  of 
the  minimum  without  undertaking  the 
regular  precertiflcation  process.  F>irther- 
more.  the  House-passed  bill  contained  a 
provldon  which  made  the  carefully 
drafted  exemptions  under  section  13  of 
the  act  not  applicable  to  establishments 
which  are  part  of  a  conglomerate  entity. 
No  similar  provision  existed  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  ^adf ast  In 
their  opposition  and  were  only  wUllng  to 
agree  to  coverage  of  chain  stores  which 
are  pfu^  of  conglomerates  and  large  cor- 
porate fanns  which  are  part  of  con- 
glomerates for  minimum  wage  purposes. 

The  conferees  beUeve  that  in  these  two 
Instances  the  conglomerate  provision  will 
insure  the  major  corporate  entitles  will 
not  have  an  unfair  advantage  over 
smaller  integrated  businesses  and  over 
smaller  farms  based  on  lower  mi^inmm 
wage  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  conferees 
have  brought  back  to  the  Senate  the  most 
reasonable  bill  possible  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
oonference  proceeded  in  the  best  posslUe 
fashion  in  terms  of  an  orderly  effort  to 
arrive  at  the  resolution  of  our  differ- 
ences. Certainly,  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  table,  we  worked  at  the  oonference 
as  we  work  through  th^  whole  committee 


process,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  co- 
operation among  all  members.  There 
were  differences,  of  course,  through  the 
committee  process,  on  the  bill  among  in- 
dividual views  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  iJttooT  and  Public  Wdfare,  but  I  can 
say  that  these  differences  were  expressed 
conscientiously,  and  in  the  best  way,  and 
never  with  any  acrimony  but  always  with 
a  respect  for  the  other  member's  views. 

For  myself,  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  find  it  always  a  pleasure  to  work 
on  our  committee  business.  Our  adjust- 
ment to  differences  is  good.  We  do  not 
always  succeed  or  have  a  imanimous 
opinion  when  we  report  a  bill,  but  the 
spirit  is  the  best.  Ttoepa.  we  come  to  the 
conference  and  I  believe  that  this  spirit 
follows  through  completely.  As  we  work 
in  conference  with  ttie  conferees  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  there  is 
the  same  basic  spirit  of  respect  and  ear- 
nest efforts  at  accommodation  of  views 
held  in  deep  conscience.  This  wtiole  at- 
titude, in  my  Judgment,  has  produced 
legislation  that  will  be  historic  and  wHI 
be  considered  historic  because  of  the  new 
coverage  in  the  bill,  because  of  the  guid- 
ing line  that  will  take  us  to  parity  over  a 
period  of  years  in  many  areas  where  we 
have  had  a  ^fference  in  scales  and  a 
different  minimum  wage  approach. 

So,  after  a  period  of  years,  the  work- 
ing people  pretty  much  will  be  in  parity 
when  they  come  to  the  floor  of  coverage 
on  the  wages  that  they  will  receive.  That 
is  why  I  believe,  because  of  the  broad- 
ened coverage,  because  of  the  goals  of 
parity  that  we  will  be  reaching  down  the 
road  in  a  few  years,  this  year's  leglda- 
tion  dealing  with  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is 
truly  a  historic  pfu-t  of  the  evolution  of 
the  progress  of  the  working  individual 
covered  by  this  law. 

This  is  an  historic  measure.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  axtd  Public  Welf  eu*e,  and  I  worked 
side  by  side  on  the  bill.  We  certainly  have 
the  best  possible  personal  and  legislative 
relationship.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  the 
management  of  this  conference  report 
with  my  good  friend,  the  distinguUihed 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  inquiring  as  to  the  time 
situation,  there  is  40  minutes  on  each 
side  of  this.  I  believe.  The  Chair  an- 
nounced that  the  time  would  be  divided 
in  management  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  would  therefore^  ask.  what 
is  the  time  situation  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (MT. 
Ntthn)  .  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
40  minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  26  minutes  remain- 
ing.       

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  JAVTIB.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

ITie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.    

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  opposition  to  this  repoit,  then  I 
would  wish  to  be  sure  that  the  oi>ppsltion 


have  the  time  and  I  will  yield  such  of  jny 
time  as  would  be  required  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  wish  to  announce  that  to  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  the  attaches  may  notify  Sen- 
ators accordingly:  but  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  myself  to  miUce  available 
half  the  time  to  any  opposition  to  the 
conference  report. 

Ml.  President,  I  beUeve  that  this  is  a 
well-balanced  bill  taking  into  accoimt 
the  progress  of  time  and  the  exigencies 
of  life  and  the  general  progress  ,in  the 
American  standard  of  living.  In  an  of 
those  regards,  if  anything,  it  Is  1  year 
past  due. 

We  should  have  had  this  wHnimnnn 
wage  bill  last  year,  but  because  of  the 
deadlock  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
youth  differential,  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
tcUn  it.  So,  for  those  who  must  consider 
whether  it  is  time,  generally  speaking, 
to  go  to  a  $2  minimum,  they  should  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  $2  mininr^nm  was 
conditioned  on  a  cost-of-Uving  index,  in 
round  figures,  which  had  increased  by  20 
percent  or  more — in  the  food  sector,  more 
than  that,  but  over  20  percent  more  than 
it  was  since  the  minimum  wage  was  last 
increased.  So,  in  that  regard,  it  is  my 
profound  convicticm  that  the  time  has 
come  to  go  to  the  $2  standard  rate.  Tliis 
represents  only  a  decent  respect  for  the 
rights  of  man,  this  whole  bill — a  decent 
respect,  I  repeat,  for  the  rights  of  man. 

Under  present  conditions,  to  work  40 
hours  a  week  and  to  get  $80,  less  income 
tax  and  social  security  tax  deductions 
where  they  apply — simply  reduces  the  in- 
dividual receiving  it  to  the  poverty  level 
and  l>elow.  Indeed,  many  who  will  receive 
the  minimum  wage  of  $2  will  still  be  fully 
eligible  for  welfare,  food  stamps,  and  so 
forth.  Under  those  conditicKis,  I  say  the 
basic  rights  of  man  demand  this  increase. 

Second — and  now  I  go  to  the  question 
whether,  as  is  widely  stated  everjrwhere, 
the  President  will  veto  this  bill — ^I  can- 
not conceive  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  make  that  a  decision 
before  the  Senate  and  the  House  act  on 
tjie  bill  and  before  there  was  a  very  close 
and  thorouflb  examination  of  the  bill  In 
respect  of  its  inflationary  aspects. 

Mr.  President,  wliatever  may  be  the 
dangers  of  Inflation,  they  certainly  are 
not  going  to  be  contributed  to  by  estab- 
lishing a  basic  and  common  decent  vtrage 
for  millions  of  Americans.  IHelr  purchas- 
ing power  is  not  going  to  be  Increased  to 
create  major  increased  demand.  It  is  sim- 
ply going  to  be  brought  closer  to  a  point 
where  the  government  and  welfare,  and 
so  forth,  do  not  have  to  flu  In  for  what 
the  economic  system  should  do. 

In  addition,  the  bill  is  Ihtemally  ex- 
tremely well  balanced  in  terms  of  the 
phased  increases  for  those  who  are  cov- 
ered following  1966,  when  there  was  a 
major  revision,  as  against  those  covered 
before  1966,  and  in  terms  of  the  new  ex- 
tensions respecting  those  who  are  get- 
ting the  minimum  wage,  who  were  here- 
tofore in  callings  which  were  exempt 
from  it.  but  where  we  hiiVe  always 
pledged  ourselves  to  progH^  in  that  re- 
gard, and  we  are  making  some  progress. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  mlnutee  have  entired. 
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Sir.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myseil  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  relating  to 
overtime,  and  so  forth,  have  been  re- 
solved generally  favorably  to  continu- 
ing a  pattern  which  has  heretofore  been 
established,  but  with  an  eye — as  we  have 
always  pledged  ourselves — to  phasing 
them  out. 

We  have  phased  In  coverage  to  those 
who  work  in  retail  establishments  which 
are  part  of  chain  stores.  We  have  even 
tried,  in  a  definition  which  I  worked  out 
with  Representative  Ddtt  In  the  other 
body,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  our 
*  colleagues,  to  Introduce  the  element  of 
the  conglomerate— that  Is,  the  corporate 
conglomerate — where  it  economically 
showed  a  contribution  to  establlshmente 
which  might  otherwise  be  exempt  and 
because  of  the  edge  in  competition  which 
the  cooglomerate  unit  might  therefore 
have. 

The  one  area  of  this  bill,  which  I  felt 
we  might  have  gone  further,  yet  I  must 
in  all  conscience  support  the  conference 
report^ls  the  continued  failure  to  com- 
pletely prohibit  child  labor.  We  still  have 
this  illusion  that  the  very  young  pick 
fruit  or  harvest  crops  and  thus  build 
up  their  character.  This  goes  to  the 
youngest  kind  of  children,  even  those  un- 
der 12.  It  is  absolutely  unbelievable  to 
me  that  we  stUl  persist  in  this  kind  of 
illusion.  We  have  done  much,  much  bet- 
ter by  the  very  young  than  we  did  be- 
fore, but  the  fimdamental  principle  is 
still  embodied  In  this  law— that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  stoop  labor,  back- 
breaking  labor.  In  100-degree  tempera- 
tures. Is  OK  for  kids  vmder  12,  provided 
their  parents  consent  and  they  are  not 
working  on  a  farm  which  Is  covered  by 
the  m^"^""'"'  wage,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  waged  this  struggle  for  years.  I 
«h<tn  continue  the  struggle  to  endeavor 
to  make  it  a  flat  law,  as  it  is  in  other 
callings,  that  In  no  calling — and  agricul- 
ture is  considered  one  of  our  most  haz- 
ardous— children  under  12  be  in  any  way 
employed,  with  or  without  consent  of 
their  parents.  We  know,  notwithstand- 
ing the  imiversality  of  the  love  and  care 
of  parents  for  their  children,  that  that  is 
not  true  In  every  case;  and  that  is  why 
the  State  is  aroimd  to  protect  these  little 
bodies  and  minds  against  distortion  and 
harm  through  being  mode  to  work  when 
they  really  should  not. 

We  have  made,  however,  a  major  ad- 
vance in  respect  of  improving  the  child 
labor  protection,  by  outlawing  it  on 
farms  which  meet  the  SOO-man-day  test 
under  the  law.  That,  at  least,  will  stop 
the  exploitation  of  children  on  a  massive 
scale  which  has  been  permitted  In  agri- 
culture up  to  now. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  wlU  ap- 
prove the  conference  report,  and  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  for  the  most  convincing 
humanitarian  policy  and  economic  rea- 
BODB,  the  President,  when  he  gets  the  bill, 
will  not  veto  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  t^ank  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcon  Iffew  York  for  yielding  this 
time  and  for  making  any   time  that 


would  be  necessary  avtdlable  for  the  op- 
ponents of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  aptnt>val 
of  the  c<stference  report  siibmltted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMS),  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  As  a  memtier  of  the  Senate 
conference  committee,  I  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
regarding  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  But.  along  with 
all  my  Repid>lican  coUeagiies  on  the  con- 
ference conunlttee  from  the  House,  I 
could  not  sign  tbe  conference  report,  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  defective  in  a  great  nimi- 

berofways. 

I  share  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
ference committee  expressed  regarding 
the  necessity  of  Increasing  the  national 
minimum  wage  level.  As  I  stated  when 
the  minimum  wage  legislation  was  before 
this  body,  substandard  and  exploitive 
wage  practices  should  be  eliminated. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  pointed  out 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  phfloa(H>hy 
involved  here.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
minority  views  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, submitted  by  Senator  Doicmicx, 
Senator  Bsall,  and  myself,  we  do  not 
view  the  minimum  wage  law  itself  as  be- 
ing a  proper  or  appropriate  method  of 
providing  a  level  of  family  inccHne.  Tht 
Congress  should  get  on  various  welfare 
reform  proposals  and  other  legislation 
suggestions  regarding  alleviation  and  re- 
duction of  poverty. 

I  believe  that  congressional  efforts 
should  be  directed  along  those  lines, 
rather  than  take  the  indirect  and  inef- 
fective— as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
minority  views — arq^roach  to  the  poverty 
problem  by  trying  to  solve  it  through 
the  minlmimi  wage  law.  It  Is  more  a  mat- 
ter, in  the  minimum  wage  laws,  of  con- 
sidering the  overall  economic  effect  xxp- 
on  Uie  country.  Congress  must  consider 
the  overall  economic  effect  upon  emploar- 
ment,  and  the  very  basic  equity  of  the 
situation  of  those  who  are  tmderpaid  for 
the  services  they  perform — who  I  believe 
are  entitled  to  consideration. 

I  have,  therefore,  favored  an  increase 
in  the  miniinum  wage  and  submitted 
legislation  with  Senators  Dokinick  and 
Bkall  to  provide  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  )2.30  over  a  4-year 
period.  Unfortunately,  our  proposal  only 
received  40  votes,  but  I  believe  had  many 
of  my  colleagues  known  of  the  action 
that  the  conference  committee  would 
talce  on  the  wage  issue  ^one,  they  would 
have  reconsidered  their  vote.  The  Sen- 
ate conference  committee  members  re- 
ceded on  the  effective  date  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  increments  would  take  effect 
with  the  first  two  Increments  for  the  re- 
spective wage  categories  coming  in  9 
months,  instead  of  14  months,  under  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  This  is  completely 
unacceptable  to  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness commimity  and  represents  a  total 
disregard  of  d^erlng  econcmilc  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Specifical- 
ly, the  conference  report  mandates  a 
flO-cent  increment  for  employees  covered 
prior  to  1966  over  a  9-monih  period  as 
the  $2-20  rate  will  become  effective  on 
Jul3(  1.1974. 

Mr.  President,  let  \is  take  a  look  at  the 
effect  of  this  on  the  hypothetical  case  of 


a  small  business  covered  by  the  act.  Sup- 
ix>se  we  have  an  employer,  not  within  the 
$250,000  exemption,  but  one  in  a  rela- 
tively small  business.  Let  us  assume  be 
has  five  employees.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  would  be  as  follows:  Five  em- 
ployees is  not  a  very  big  faustaeae  at  alL 
In  many  instcmces  it  is  practically  a  fam- 
ily business.  If  the  employees  were  cov- 
ered prior  to  1966  by  FLSA  they  must  re- 
ceive by  July  1.  1974,  an  added  60  centi 
an  hour.  That  is  an  added  $3  an  hour  to 
payroll  cost.  Let  us  assume  they  work  40 
hoiirs  a  week  with  no  overtime  at  all,  an 
assumption  which  Is  most  favorable  to 
the  illustration  I  give.  On  the  basis  of 
the  40-hour  week,  with  5  employees  we 
have  200  man-hours  of  work.  Multiply 
the  200  m&n-hours  by  $3  an  hour  and  an 
additional  $600  is  placed  on  the  wage 
cost  ot  that  particular  employer  per  week. 

That  1600  multiplied  by  4  weeks  would 
mean  $2,400  or  more  in  added  payroll 
costs  in  a  month.  For  a  year,  or  52  we^s. 
this  comes  to  $31,200  of  additional  wage 
costs  for  this  small  employer. 

Based  on  this  example  I  think  we  can 
see  here  that  this  employer,  and  many 
other  small  businesses  in  this  country, 
will  have  to  do  one  of  several  things.  Per- 
haps he  will  try  to  cut  back  on  his  space 
and  try  to  squeeze  the  work  of  five  em- 
ployees out  of  four  employees.  Perhaps 
he  will  Increase  his  costs,  although  he 
may  be  iwder  the  price  freeze.  Peihaps 
be  will  be  forced  to  close.  In  any  event, 
he  has  to  make  a  very  sizable,  and  per- 
haps adverse,  adjustment. 

I  have  not  mentioned  several  other 
factors  that  will  Increase  the  ^ect  on 
the  smaller  employers.  One  is  added 
fringe  benefits  costs.  The  other  I  have  not 
meniioned — ^the  ripple  effect.  Let  us  re- 
view the  ripple  effect  in  the  minority 
views.  I  quote  from  page  115  of  the 
minority  views: 

Senator  Oomlnlck  uk«4  the  Labor  Depart- 
zn*nt  tor  an  estimate  of  tbe  Indirect  "ripple 
effect"  coat — the  coeta  to  employers  of  re- 
storing  exutlng  wag«  differentials  in  indus- 
tries affected  by  minimum  wage  tncreues. 
The  response  was  that  inadequate  data  ezltti 
-to  provUe  a  reliable  estimate.  Tbe  Oepart- 
maat  did.  t>ow»ver,  provide  estlmatas  based 
on  tbe  aasumptton  that  aU  workers  core  red 
by  tbe  minimum  wage  prorlslons  of  tbe  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  would  receive  the  lame 
average  wage  Increases  as  those  received  by 
eii^>l0yees  actually  affected  by  the  increases 
proposed  in  8.  IMl.  Tbe  totals,  as  Indicated 
In  the  chart  below,  went  197S— $33.6  bO- 
lion;  1974 — $17.1  bUllon;  1975— $6.6  billion; 
t97S— $139  to  $143  mmkn. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  economy,  the  ccHiference 
committee's  action  Is  going  to  add  ma- 
terially to  the  inflationary  impact  on  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  factors 
in  the  bill. 

P^n*  agricultural  workers  the  wage 
structure  reported  by  the  conference  re- 
port Is  also  extremely  unacceptable  as  it 
represents  the  largest  percentage  and 
dollars  and  cents  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum 'Ifwige  in  the  history  of  the  FU3A 
for  agrlcultiiral  workers. 

At  a  time  when  food  costs  are  sky- 
rocketing, it  was  Inequitable  for  the  con-' 
ference  cotnmlttee  to  take  the  action  It 
did  in  this  area.  I  beUeve  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  conference  committee's 
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poaltlon  may  have  to  answer  to  tbe 
housewives  of  the  Nation  for  their  action 
oothlspomt. 

The  ooof  erence  report  Is  also  deficient 
In  a  number  of  otbo- areas. 

First,  Itie  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
oe  the  question  of  overtime  coverage  for 
domestic  serrtce  emidoyees.  Many  qiiea- 
ttons  were  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Doxoncx)  as  to  the  prac- 
ticality and  desirability  of  covering  do- 
mestic servlee  emptoyees. 

m  jrieldlng  to  tbe  House  on  the  over- 
time quertlon.  I  think  that  the  Senate 
has  made  it  difllctdt,  if  not  impossible. 

really,  to  enforce  ttils  law,  and  I  think 
also  that  it  imposes  a  burden  cm  those 
who  employ  domestic  service  employees. 

The  Bonate  receded  to  the  House  to 
continue  to  permit  the  employment  of 
children  under  the  age  of  12  on  farms. 
Dm  disUngulshed  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  very  correctly 
stated  that  this  provision  should  have 
been  eliminated  entirely.  Yet  I  think  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  conference  was  one 
of  tradlDff  back  and  forth  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  bill.  Pertiape  too 
much  trading.  

The  PRXSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  in  giving  in  on  this  point 
we  are  continuing  a  situation  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  acceptable  to  me.  I  am  not 
proud  to  have  the  Senate  go  along  with 
the  House  Insofar  as  this  provision  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  adequately  improved, 
under  the  circumstances  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  when  the  Senate  comes  back  to 
this  issue  after  a  veto  a  strong  stand  on 
prohibiting  children  imder  12  from  work- 
ing in  agriculture  will  be  taken. 

Third,  the  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
oa.  the  qoestlon  of  the  coverage  of  con- 
glomerates, wtth  a  combined  volume  of 
sales  of  $10  million  or  more.  Although  the 
Senate  did  not  accept  the  House  position 
totally  on  this  point,  the  modification 
struck  in  conference  is  extremely  con- 
fusing, and  it  is  unclear  as  to  exactly 
irtiat  the  effects  of  this  provision  will  be. 

I  listened  to  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  said  on  this  point.  I  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  hearing  from  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  conference  p>osition  as  to 
who  is  and  who  is  not  covered  in  this 
amendment.  What  is  the  meaning, 
rationale,  and  equity,  in  the  covering  of 
some  companies  in  this  situation? 

Another  point  that  I  particularly  feel 
strongly  about  is  the  youth  differential 
provisions.  The  Conference  Committee 
position  is  totally  unaceeptable  because 
they  do  not  Include  nonstudents  at  all, 
and  they  have  very  weak  provisions  as 
far  as  full-time  students  are  concerned. 

In  summation,  many  Important  fac- 
tors were  overlooked  by  the  conference 
committee,  with  particular  disregard  to 
the  Inflattonary  pressures  present  in  the 
eoonomy.  I  brieve  the  conference  com- 
mittee's acU(m  is  eoo^omioally  Irreqxm- 
slble.  inflatioaary,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
mcHV  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAfT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Further,  the  lack  of  due  consideration 
for  the  high  unemployment  rate  of  youth 
In  this  country  represents  a  callous  dis- 
regard of  this  most  distressing  national 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  conference 
committee's  action  in  this  area  will  no 
doubt  block  any  inunedlate  increments 
to  deserving  workmen  and  women  of  the 
country,  because  the  President  wiU  be 
presented  with  a  totally  unacceptable 
proposal  if  the  conference  report  is  ap- 
proved. 

I  therefore  urge  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
ference r^Mrt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
-proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  so,  as  long 
as  the  chairman  of  the  c<»nmlttee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnxiAMs),  and  the  ranking  Re- 
I>ublican  member  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvns).  £u%  on  the  floor. 

What  Is  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  vis-a-vis  this  legislation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ixwslbility  of  a  presidential 
veto,  or  what  will  his  recommendation 
be? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
most  of  the  conversations  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  have  been  undertaken 
for  the  committee  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  that  at 
our  hearings  (m  this  legifdatlon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  did  testify,  and  I  foimd 
him  stating  a  position  that  was  generally 
in  support  of  the  provisions  that  are  in 
the  minimum  wage  legislation  contained 
in  the  conference  report.  We  heard  the 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  a  veto, 
and  because  of  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  did  undertake  several  discus- 
sions with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  So  he 
can  give  it  to  the  majority  leader  rig^t 
fnun  the  Department  Itself. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  call  for  a 
quorum  and  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

"The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  does  that,  I  wonder  if  I  may 
have  a  minute  or  two  Just  to  comment 
on  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  Will  in- 
dulge me,  I  would  like  to  answer  it  first, 
because  I  think  that  Is  important. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  wants  to  defer 
it.  That  is  fine. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

ThB  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  properly 
raised  the  question  of  conglomerates,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  Senators  look  at 
page  11  of  the  conference  report,  v^ilch 
sets  out  in  text  what  we  did. 

What  we  did  was  to  make  the  mini- 
mum wage,  as  it  applies  to  retail  estab- 
lishments, et  cetera,  applicable  to  an  es- 
tablishment which  would  otherwise  be 
exempt,  but  which  is  part  of  a  conglom- 
erate; and  a  conglomerate  is  defined  as 
a  group  of  estaldishments  under  common 
control  whose  annual  gro^s  volume  of 
sales  or  business  done  is  $10  million  or 
more. 

The  point  I  made  with  respect  to  that — 
and  that  is  the  way  it  came  over  to  us 
from  the  House — was  that  it  should  not 
be  strictly  applicable  to  any  conglomer- 
ate, but  it  should  be  applicable  where  the 
establishment  which  is  going  to  be  under 
the  law.  which  it  would  not  were  it  not 
in  a  conglomerate,  must  have  some  in- 
terdependence with  other  units  of  that 
conglomerate  which  give  it  support. 

Of  course,  the  most  evident  type  of 
support  is  financial  support. 

So  all  I  wish  to  make  clear  for  the 
record  is  tliat  it  is  not  every  conglom- 
erate which  will  thereby  be  covered. 
Only  where  the  test  is  met — an  interde- 
pendence of  support  as  between  the  imit 
which  is  sought  to  be  brought  out  from 
under  the  exemption  because  it  is  an 
element  of  a  conglomerate  and  the  other 
elements  of  that  conglomerate. 

From  what  we  know,  this  whole  pro- 
vision will  be  very  very  limited  in  its 
application.  Nevertheless,  it  opens  the 
door  to  some  coverage  in  the  case  of 
elements  of  conglomerates  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  covered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  And  this  particular 
provision  applies  only  to  minimum  wage. 
I  wish  to  make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

"The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
has  made  any  study  or  has  any  informa- 
tloa  available  as  to  what  particular  con- 
glomerates would  be  covered  and  whiidi 
would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  do  that,  obviously,  within  the  time 
afforded. 

We  believe  the  cases,  as  far  as  we  can 
see  from  the  criteria,  are  not  Ukely  to 
be  appreciable  in  number. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute,  the 
other  matter  of  which  I  think  Is  of  great 
Interest  is  the  youth  differential  and 
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how  that  was  handled.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  concern  and  discussion  about  that. 
We  did  make  a  fundamental  chauige  in 
the  student  differential.  And  that  funda- 
mental change,  generally  speaking, 
would  make  this  differential  available  for 
retail  and  service  employers  for  up  to 
four  students,  under  certain  terms  and 
conditions  as  stated  in  the  report,  free 
of  any  major  paperwork,  and  so  forth, 
which  has  been  claimed  to  inhibit  that 
kind  of  employment  up  to  now. 

I  think  that,  considering  the  deadlock 
In  which  we  were  consumed  all  of  last 
year,  this  change  will  be  understood  as 
a  substantial  concession  by  the  Senate 
on  this  issue.  I  hope  very  much  that  with- 
in the  context  of  the  conference  report, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  approve  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  only 
thing  I  am  concerned  about  Is  that  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  crowd  the 
30-mlnute  period  for  debate  on  the  Pres- 
idential veto  message,  which  vote  will 
have  to  occur  at  3:30  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
opposed  to  the  original  bill  as  It  came 
out  of  committee,  and  as  It  passed  the 
Senate.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
conference  report,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  against  it. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate.  It  provides  for  the 
same  excessive  wage  Increases,  but  puts 
them  into  effect  over  a  shorter  period 
of  time.  If  this  bill  is  signed  by  the  Pred- 
dent — and  I  hope  It  will  not  be — the  rate 
for  most  covered  employees  will  go  from 
$1.60  to  $2  on  October  1,  or  November  1, 
depending  on  whether  the  bill  Is  signed 
during  or  after  the  August  recess.  The 
second  increase,  to  $2.20  an  hour,  would 
go  into  effect  on  July  1  next  ye«ur — 8  or  9 
months  later.  The  Senate  bill  would  have 
given  employers  a  full  year  to  try  to 
absorb  these  enormous  Increases  in  wage 
costs. 

Like  the  Senate-passed  bill,  the  con- 
ference report  extends  overtime  coverage 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  employees.  I 
think  this  is  an  issue  which  win  be  back 
to  haunt  us.  The  potential  cost  to  State 
and  local  governments  of  overtime  cover- 
age alone  could  be  as  high  as  $306  million 
a  year,  according  to  Labor  DepartoMnt 
estimates.  The  bnmt  of  these  costs  would 
be  borne  by  the  South  and  local  govern- 
ments in  rural  areas  in  the  North. 

The  provision  of  the  conference  report 
extending  coverage  to  domestic  workers 
Is  actually  broader  than  the  one  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  The  Senate  bUl  ex- 
tended minimimi  wage  coverage  only, 
and  did  not  Include  babysitters.  The  con- 
ference report  extends  both  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  coverage,  and  Includes 
babysitters,  except  those  employed  "on  a 


casual  basis" — whatever  that  means.  As 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  emphasized. 
this  will  put  many  domestic  employees 
out  of  work  and  onto  welfare^  There  is 
no  way  we  can  increase  the  minimum 
rate  for  domestic  employees  to  $2.20  in 
less  than  3  years  without  putting  many 
of  them  out  of  work.  About  70  percent  of 
them  are  paid  less  than  $2.20.  By  cover- 
ing babysitters  too,  the  conference  report 
wlU  extend  this  effect  to  many  working 
mothers. 

"Ilie  conference  report  indicates  we  can 
take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  domeetic 
workers  who  would  earn  less  than  $50  per 
quarter  are  not  covered.  I  wonder  how 
helpful  that  is.  That  means,  as  I  pointed 
out  during  debate  on  the  Senate  bill, 
that  if  we  pay  a  teenager  $5  to  mow  our 
lawn  every  weekend,  he  Is  covered — be- 
cause he  earns  $60  a  quarter — and  we 
have  to  file  monthly  reports  with  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

Although  the  conference  report  lAiases 
out  several  of  the  exemptions  which 
would  have  been  repealed  immediately 
by  the  Senate  bill,  the  end  result  Is  the 
same.  The  fact  remains  that  many  ex- 
emptions which  were  established  by  Con- 
gress for  good  reasons  would  be  wiped 
out  without  regard  to  whether  those  rea- 
sons stm  exist.  This  Is.  again,  as  I  said 
during  the  debate  on  the  Senate  bill,  the 
business  of  acting  first  and  stuc^srlng 
later.  It  would  seem  that  Congress  Is  less 
concerned  about  smaU  businessmen  now 
than  It  was  then. 

In  addition  to  the  ultimate  repeal  of 
many  exemptions,  the  conference  report 
contains  a  so-called  conglomerate  pro- 
vision which  denies  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemptions  to  smaU  retaU  serv- 
ice establishments  and  farms  which  are 
part  of  a  conglomerate  grossing  $10,000.- 

000  annually.  "Conglomerate"  is  defined 
as  "&n  establishment  which  controls,  is 
controlled  by,  or  is  under  common  con- 
trol with  another  establishment."  I  wish 

1  knew  what  this  means,  and  wonder  if 
anyone  else  does.  One  thing  is  clear — It 
has  the  potential  for  greatly  expanded 
coverage.  The  bfll  sets  no  minimum 
amoimt  of  diversification  that  is  neces- 
sary before  a  firm  loses  Its  exemiitlans. 
One  small  nonconforming  operation 
would  cost  the  Isu^est  firm  all  its  exemp- 
tions, since  the  firm  would  now  consist 
of  establishments  lacking  a  common 
business  purpose.  Arguably,  even  a  sub- 
sidiary set  up  to  hold  a  firm's  real  estate 
would  cost  the  company  all  its  exemp- 
tions if  it  ventured  into  some  ordinary 
realty  transactions.  Tlie  potential  for  ex- 
panded coverage  is  enormous  in  this 
regard. 

The  Senate  WU  contained  a  provision 
authored  by  Senator  Bxtcklet  which  au- 
thorized the  Labor  Department  to  con- 
tract for  a  study  regarding  the  effects 
of  the  minimum  wage  increases  in  this 
bill  on  employment,  llie  thought  was 
that  since  the  potential  dlsemployment 
effect  of  tninimiiTn  wage  Increases  is  a 
very  Important  issue.  Congress  would 
benefit  from  having  access  to  carefully 
and  impartially  developed  information 
about  it. 

Since  the  conference  report  does  not 


contain  this  provtakm — In  otber  wonk, 
it  got  wiped  out — I  can  (xUy  conclude  that 
organized  labor — and  a  majority  of  the 
conferees — are  afraid  of  or  at  least  do  not 
want  this  kind  of  irvformation.   .    . 

Th0  conference  report,  like  the  Sen- 
ate bin.  does  not  attempt  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  these  wage  increases  on  youth 
unemployment.  Although  It  wouM  im- 
prove the  existing  student  certlflcatlQa 
program  by  extending  it  to  educatloiuri 
institutions,  and  by  removing  the  pre- 
certification  and  "lilstorlcal  oxperlence 
test"  requirements  for  flnns  hiring  leas 
than  five  students,  It  would  do  nothing 
about  the  ones  who  really  need  jobs  to- 
day— teenagers  who  are  not  in  school 
Agam,  the  unemploymoxt  rate  for  these 
teenagers  is  very  high — about  15  per- 
cent f^or  nonwhite  teenagers  it  is  31  per- 
cent. I  think  it  la  unfortuute  that  the 
bill  falls  to  deal  with  this  very  serious 
problem.  AU  we  were  asking  with  the 
substitute  bUl  Senator  Tait.  Senator 
BxAu.  and  I  sponsored  was  that  the 
youth  rate  be  extended  to  16-  and  17- 
year-olds  during  their  first  6  months  on  a 
job  m  order  to  give  employers  some  in- 
centive to  hire  them. 

On  this  issue,  it  is  a  little  ironic  to 
observe  how  those  who  view  themselves 
as  forward-thinking  and  progressive 
argue  vehemently  to  preserve  a  very  un- 
satisfactory status  quo.  All  we  are  saying 
with  the  youth  differential  Is.  "Look,  we 
have  a  problem — an  alarmingly  high 
teenage  unonployment  rate  which  has 
broad  and  hMmf  ul  social  Implications. 
Let  us  try  to  do  something  about  it.  Here 
is  our  pr<H>osal."  But  we  were  voted  down 
as  we  all  know.  As  legislators  to  whom 
the  people  of  this  country  look  for  solu- 
tions to  difficult  problems,  I  think  we 
should  feel  compeUed  to  ^ve  this  pro- 
posed solution  a  fair  chance  to  stand  or 
f  aU  on  Its  own  merits.  It  would  not  cause 
any  sudden  disaster.  It  Is  not  as  if  we 
would  be  making  a  decision  which  would 
be  irreversible  for  aU  time.  If,  after 
enough  evidence  were  in.  it  appesu:«d  to 
be  Ineffective,  we  would  modify  it  or  sim- 
per rcp«ELl  It  and  look  for  something 
better.  We  should  not  Just  turn  our  backs 
on  the  teenage  tmemployment  protdem, 
as  the  Committee  blU  would,  because  It 
is  not  likely  to  solve  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  conference 
report  for  the  same  reasons  I  opposed 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  I  expressed  those 
objections  in  detail  during  the  debate  on 
S.  1861.  but  let  me  just  summarise  them 
quickly  again  here  in  broad  terms. 

First,  it  wiU  contribute  substantially 
to  inflation.  And  it  could  not  come  at 
a  worse  time.  No  better  plan  than  the 
radical  mfaitmum  wage  Increases  and 
sweeping  extensions  of  coverage  it  pro- 
poses could  be  devised  to  blow  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  right  out  of 
the  water.  A  lot  of  dust  has  been  raised 
by  the  oonfilctmg  argnments  on  the  in- 
fiatl<m  issue  during  this  debate.  But  I 
think  the  propcments  of  this  blU  clearly 
have  the  burden  <rf  overcoming  the 
strong  presumption  that  minimum  wage 
hicreases  of  37.5  pSTcent  within  9  months 
for  most  nonfarm  employees,  and  69J 
perccsrt  in  less  than  3  years  for  farm  em- 
ployees, are  not  InflatJonaiT- 
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I  am  confident  that  when  the  dust  set- 
tles, everyone  wiU  recognise  that  burden 
has  not  been  carried.  If  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  do  not  see  it.  they  wlU  be 
reminded  soon  enough  by  their  constit- 
uents, who  WlU  be  complaining  about 
even  higher  prices  for  virtually  every 
consumer  product.  Tbey  wiU  also  be  re- 
mmded  by  smaU  businessmen  and  farm- 
en.  Who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
siderable increases  in  labor  costs. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bin  because  it 
clearly  will  not  do  what  its  supporters 
ssy  it  win.  They  pronounce  that  it  wiU 
put  an  end  to  welfare  for  the  woridng 
poor  In  this  country.  As  I  have  said  ear- 
lier, this  is  an  undeUverable  promise 
which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
cynical  joke  on  the  poor.  The  minimum 
wage  would  have  to  be  increased  imme- 
diately to  $2.65  per  hour  to  raise  the  In- 
come of  a  family  of  six  with  one  wage 
earner  to  the  poverty  level.  Tlie  figure 
for  a  family  of  seven  is  $3.20.  Forty-six 
percent  of  the  working  poor  are  mem- 
bers of  families  of  six  or  larger.  To  them, 
the  realization  that  this  promise  was 
totally  undeliverable  from  the  start  wiU 
not  be  a  very  fimny  joke. 

Worse  than  not  delivering  on  promises 
to  the  poor,  this  legislation  wlU  actually 
harm  them.  Margiiud  workers  who  find 
themselves  unemployed  wlU  wonder 
whether  welfare  is  really  a  better  alter- 
native. They  win  have  difficulty  seeing 
why  their  morale  and  dignity  should  be 
boosted,  as  the  proponents  of  this  biU 
suggest  The  only  workers  whose  morale 
win  be  boosted  are  those  who  least  need 
help— weU-pald  skilled  woricers  with 
secure  jote.  Due  to  the  ripple  ^ect  from 
these  large  increases  in  minimum  wages, 
they  win  receive  disproportionate  wind- 
falls when,  through  the  coUective  bar- 
gaining process  or  otherwise,  previous 
wage  differentials  are  restored. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  at  this  point. 

Just  to  clarify  a  situation  that  develop- 
ed during  the  debate  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  thought  I  heard  him 
saying  that  the  proponents  of  this  con- 
ference report  on  the  witnimnnn  wage 
bill  have  said  that  this  would  do  away 
with  welfare. 

No  one  that  I  know  of  who  advocates 
this  $2  minimum  wage  bUl,  with  Imxtder 
coverage,  and  $2.20  a  year  later,  has  said 
it  is  gcdng  to  do  away  with  welfare.  What 
we  have  said,  and  said  repeatedly,  is 
that  anyone  with  $1.60  an  hour  right 
now,  which  is  the  current  law,  who  is 
fully  employed  at  40  hours  a  week,  wlU 
be  grossing  $64.  After  social  security,  his 
net.  of  course,  is  less.  That  is  below  the 
poverty  level.  These  people  are  eligible 
for  other  assistance.  When  we  raise  an 
Individual  to  $2  an  hour,  40  hours  a 
week.  $80,  and  take  away  the  deduction 
for  social  security,  that  individual,  that 
working  person,  is  just  keeping  his  nose 
sbove  the  poverty  level. 

Rather  than  doing  away  with  welfare, 
we  win  certainly  reduce  the  need  for 
working  people  to  have  to  go  on  welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yMd  at  that  pttot  to  clarify  the  rec- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Tes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I 
have  enough  time  here,  in  order  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  trtmi  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shaU  take  exactly 
30  seconds.  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  in  the  re- 
ctort  on  essentially  this  same  bfil  of  last 
yecu*.  it  said. 

In  approTlng  the  ultimate  stage  inoresss, 

the  committee  acted  to  make  the  sight  of  the 
fuU  time  worker  on  welfar*  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WeU.  I  would  say,  if 
that  is  stiU  not  the  goal  and  the  tight 
of  those  who  work  in  Congress,  then  I 
misjudge  my  coUeaguee.  Certainly  that  is 
our  goal.  But  $80  a  week  is  just  bringing 
the  working  man  who  has  a  family  up 
to  the  poverty  level.  Then  that  leads  us 
to  the  next  argument  that  Is  made  by 
some,  that  this  kind  of  wage  is  infia- 
tionary. 

Two  dollars  an  hour,  $80  a  week,  is 
inflationary? 

It  is  Impossible  to  make  that  stand  up 
in  any  kind  of  economic  analysis.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  destroyed  in  terms  of  any 
human  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes.          

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary  to  discuss  at  length  the  substantive 
arguments  on  this  issue  since  they  were 
advanced  during  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
stitutes offered  by  Senator  FAmnN  and 
myself  and  Senators  Tatt  and  DoicnncK. 
Whfie  I  feel  strons^  that  our  arguments 
were  superior  to  those  advanced  by  the 
proponents  of  S.  1861  we  were  unsuccess- 
ful when  the  time  came  to  vote. 

The  conference  report  Is  basically  the 
Senate  bUl.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
overtime  exemptions  that  the  Senate  blU 
sought  to  remove  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  retained  Nevertheless, 
in  most  Instances  the  Senate  prevailed 
and  the  exemptions  wlU  be  dlmlnated — 
in  some  Instances  Inmiedlately  and  in 
others  within  a  year  or  two. 

Some  of  the  strongest  objections  to  S. 
1861  were  lodged  against  the  provisions 
relating  to  coverage  of  domestics  and 
State  and  local  government  workers. 
State  and  local  government  coverage  was 
mcluded  in  the  House  blU  and  Uie  House 
receded  with  respect  to  coverage  of  do- 
mestics. 

As  I  read  the  conference  report,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  proponents  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  sought  to  cam- 
ouflage the  entire  argument  for  youth 
differential.  The  conference  agreed  upon 
a  restricted  youth  differential  wage  in 
retaU  and  service  establishments  pro- 
vided that  no  more  than  four  fuU-ttme 
students  are  employed.  Let  me  stress  that 
the  report  only  covers  fxill-time  students 
althou^  evidence  has  been  convincingly 
presented  that  the  major  iiroUem  con- 
cerns teenagers  who  are  not  students. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  re- 
jected aU  argiiments  that  the  minimum 
wage  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  youth 


unemployment.  Instead  they  prefer  to 
spend  minions  of  taxpayer's  dollars  on 
temporary  jobs  through  such  programs 
as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Ocnps.  Even 
If  such  programs  are  given  the  benefit  of 
the  Aoxibi  as  to  their  success  they  can 
only  assist  a  smaU  mlnori^  of  the  teen- 
agers who  need  employment.  Permanent 
entry  into  the  private  sector  without  the 
appr(Y>riatioos  of  Federal  tax  doUars  is 
far  more  beneficial.  If  the  proponents  of 
the  bin  fail  to  see  any  relationship  be- 
tween youth  unemployment  and  the 
minimum  wage  I  caimot  understand  why 
they  would  support  this  restricted  youth 
differential. 

If  they  feel  that  this  wUl  aUow  the 
issue  or  the  problem  to  disappear  I  fear 
that  they  are  incorrect.  The  problem  win 
not  dl8iv)pear  but  instead  wiU  become 
worse,  if  that  Is  possible,  because  of  the 
enormous  statutooy  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  my 
final  point  as  I  review  this  c<xiference 
report.  The  Senate  bUl  caUed  for  a  $2 
minimum  60  days  after  enactment  and 
a  $2.20  minimum  a  year  later.  Due  to  the 
language  in  the  House  bUl.  the  confer- 
ence report  calls  for  the  $2.20  wage  on 
July  1,  1074.  Consequently,  instead  of  a 
14-month  period  as  called  for  in  the  Sen- 
ate bin,  the  37-percent  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  the  largest  monetary  m- 
crease  in  the  history  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  wiU  become  effective  In 
9  months.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
win  have  the  mosfdlsastrous  effect  <xi 
smaU  business  in  this  coimtry.  By  enact- 
ing this  legislation  we  wiU  in  effect  be 
encouraging  economic  concentration  and 
the  elimination  of  many  smaU  businesses 
which  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues are  the  backbone  of  our  economy. 
We  have  enacted  other  programs  recent- 
ly to  stem  the  tide  of  unemployment  and 
infiation  and  to  give  new  opportunities 
to  become  entrepreneurs  and,  therefore, 
have  an  ownership  stake  in  our  Nation's 
future.  This  minimum  wage  bin  contra- 
dicts these  other  worthy  efforts. 

WhUe  It  may  seem  poUtlctdly  unpopu- 
lar at  this  time,  I  am  confldNit  that  the 
President  wiU  veto  this  bUl.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  much  choice.  In  negotia- 
tions with  the  administration,  congres- 
sional prop(ments  of  this  bUl  did  not 
seek  to  meet  the  President  halfway.  Now 
they  are  Imploring  him  not  to  veto  the 
bin.  I  do  not  feel  such  a  plea  is  legisla- 
tively responsible,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
not  be  surprised  when  the  President  does 
veto  this  measure. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  not  be  charged 
to  either  side,  unless  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wnxuia)  has  other 
speakers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  I  have 
no  requests  for  speakers.  TTie  time  wlU 
run  out  on  the  blU  at  1:15.  I  beUeve. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  1 :  13. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  join  In  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  for  a  quonmi  calL 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 
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The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  state  It. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
the  request  was  that  the  time  be  charged 
to  neither  side  for  the  quonmi  call.  There 
was  no  specific  time  for  the  vote,  but  80 
minutes  was  set  for  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sm- 
ator  is  correct.  Time  would  not  be 
charged  on  the  quorum  call  until  it  had 
been  rescinded  and  then  there  will  be 
time  left  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  to  object,  and  I  know 
that  Senators  will  understand  why,  if  I 
do  object.  The  program  today  Is  so  tight 
that  if  we  are  to  allow  the  30  minutes  on 
both  sides  for  debate  on  the  Presidential 
veto,  on  which  a  vote  will  occur  on  3:30 
p.m.  this  afternoon,  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot,  meanwhile,  have  any  slippage  in 
the  time  allotted  for  other  matters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Senator  frcan  West  Virginia 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  take  more  than 
5  minutes.  The  question  is,  do  we  vote 
now  or  not  at  all.  so  that  I  wotild  strongly 
urge  that  we  be  allowed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  would  have  to  object  to  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  not  coming  out  of 
either  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
maining time,  as  I  understand  it,  is  im- 
der  my  control? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  as  we  have 
completed  debate,  we  yield  back  our  time 
and  then  have  a  quorum  call.  That  is  a 
mattCT  of  right.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  I  would  again  ask  the 
distinguished  deputy  majority  leader 
whether  he  ^ould  again  object  to  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side,  as  there  may  be 
another  Member  turn  up  who  may  want 
a  little  time  on  the  conference  report. 
We  have  a  few  minutes  left. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  could  not 
object  if  Senators  first  yielded  bcu:k  all 
their  time,  because  any  Senator  is  then 
entitled  to  a  quorum  call  and  I  would, 
therefore,  not  be  able  to  object  in  these 
circumstances. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Qax- 
ator  from  West  Virginia  is  correct.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  WIUJAMS.  No. 

BCr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presid^t.  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me 
momentarily? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  are  waiting  for  a  de- 
(Inltive  statement  from  the  Secretary  of 


Labor  on  his  attitude  about  this  bill  and 
what  he  will  do  in  urging  the  President 
to  sign  it.  We  have  heard  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  will  urge  the  Presideat 
to  slim  the  bill  and  I  gather  we  are  wait- 
ing for  the  final  definitive  stat«nent  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct.  If  we  do 
not  have  time  to  make  it.  it  will  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  we  sought  the 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  DOBCINICK.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  not  going  to  have  this  bill  be- 
fore him  anyway.  It  will  go  down  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  asked  the 
question  and  I  am  proposing  to  answer 
it  and  I  need  a  few  minutes  in  order  to 
be  able  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  ready  to  Vote 
now. 

Mr.  ThFT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  WTT.T.TAMfl.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  definitive  message  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  be,  but  I  feel  that 
I  should  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  in 
the  transcript  of  the  testimony  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  he  made  a  nimiber 
of  statements;  one,  he  favored  the  sched- 
ule of  increases  which  was  very  close  to 
the  Taft-Domlnick  bill  rather  than  the 
schedule  In  the  conference  bill.  He  was 
against  coverage  for  domestics.  Against 
coverage  for  State  and  local  employees. 
He  specifically  made  the  point  that  a 
youth  dlflerential  of  some  type  for  non- 
students  which  Is  not  in  the  conference 
bill  was  necessary. 

So  from  the  testimony  he  gave  en  the 
basic  points,  the  Secretary  came  out 
quite  differently  from  the  conference 
committee  action. 

Mr.  WTIJJAMS.  While  that  was  his 
testimony  on  direct  in  oiu*  committee,  I 
asked  him  whether  he  would  accept  the 
attitude  of  the  Senate  bin  going  to  $2, 
and  he  did  accept  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  to  speculate  about  this  matter.  All 
I  have  asked  Is  that  we  be  given  a  short 
opportimlty  to  enable  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject.  Hie  difficulty  with 
Senator  Btro's  position  on  that  is  that 
there  will  not  be  any  time  left  to  make 
the  statement  if  we  yield  bcu:k  our  time. 

I  repeat  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  be  permitted  to  call  for  a 
quorum  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  aware  that  we  have  a  pretty 
tight  schedule  for  today.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  state  what  he  thinks 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  position  is  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  that  would  give 
us  something  to  go  oci;  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oblo  has  given 
his  interpretation.  The  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  has  Indicated  what 
he  thinks  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  posi- 
tion would  be.  but  he  deferred  to  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  New  Yock.  be- 
cause the  latter  had  had  closer  contact 
in  this  matter  with  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
majority  leader  asks  me  a  questioo,  I  In- 
toid  to  answer  it  as  authorltatlvdy  as 
possible.  Therefore,  if  we  are  put  in  a  booc 
on  this  thing,  fine.  I  will  not  answer  the 
questlcm  until  I  can  answer  it  deOnlttvely. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  fair  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor:  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair 
tome.  .. 

Therefore,  if  there  Is  objection,  that 
is  fine.  Tas  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
may  have  his  obJecti<n;  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  coDcemed,  I  cannot  make  a  statc^ 
ment,  which  may  i>rejudice  this  Ull  or 
may  not;  or  they  may  take  it  down.  I  Just 
do  not  think  that  is  the  fair  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  me  the  time, 
I  will  use  it,  but  I  can  make  no  state- 
ment on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is  most  re- 
grettable Uiat  I  am  forced  into  this  very 
embarrassing  comer  about  it,  for  which 
there  is  no  real  reason.  Nonetheless,  if 
that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  conference  report  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute.  

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  to  me,  I  suggest  that  we  set  aside 
5  minutes  at  a  later  time  in  the  after- 
noon for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  raised  on  the  basis 
of  the  Senator's  personal  contact  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree,  and  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  very  much. 

Mr.  TAJT.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  ask  that  at  that  time, 
so  that  the  matter  may  be  fully  covered. 
I  also  be  granted  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  I  would  say  the  time 
would  be  divided  between  the  two  Sena- 
tors.          

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tliat  is  fine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  Just  want 
to  say  this:  Under  the  agreement  pre- 
viously entered,  we  will  vote  on  the  over- 
ride of  the  Presidential  veto  at  3:30  to- 
day. Under  the  same  agreement,  a  total 
of  30  minutes  are  to  be  allotted  to  the 
two  sides. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me  to  wait 
imtil  a  later  hour  today  to  vote  on  the 
pending  matter.  However,  if  that  is  the 
case,  I  think  we  would  have  to  agree 
that  that  vote  would  have  to  come  after 
the  Presidential  veto  vote.  Otherwise,  if 
it  comes  before,  we  are  going  to  nm  the 
risk  of  cutting  into  the  15  minutes  which 
have  been  allowed  to  each  side  for  debate 
on  that  Issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
would  make  that  unanimoiis-consent  re- 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  object.  I  see 
no  point  In  this  whole  thing.  Whether  the 
Secretary  urges  the  President  to  veto  it 
or  not  has  no  bearing  on  what  we  are 


going  to  do  in  the  Senate.  We  should 
and  out  how  the  Senate  is  going  to  feel 
about  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  New  York  be  recognized 
for  1  minute,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  statement,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  will  share  the  time  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  said  to  me  yesterday,  and 
confirmed  by  his  office  this  morning — 
not  with  him  personally  but  by  his  of- 
fice, Mr.  Rogers,  the  assistant— 

1  wlU  racommend  to  the  President  that  be 
•ign  the  bUl.  I  have  no  assurance  or  com- 
mitment be  WiU  do  ao. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  I 
have  not  received  word  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  this  point.  We  asked  to 
be  immediately  informed  of  any  change 
in  the  position  taken  by  the  Secretary, 
and  we  have  not  been  so  Informed 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wfll  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
Bona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  woiUd  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  c.  BYRD.  I  announce 
mat  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
C«Av«L),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKM)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourxzk)  Is 
•went  on  ofllcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
MiMlsslppi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness.  ^^ 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
MKl  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
OaAVRL)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  ORIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Beiator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qoldwatir) 

iS?*"'  because  of  illness  in  his  family 
♦K  o  ^™^'°*'  'ro™  Utah  <Mr.  Binnett) 
We  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
'»n»  (Mr.  Scott  )  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

•Hie  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  detained  on  official  business  and.  if 
Pwsent  and  voting  would  vote  "yea." 
jn»«  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  OoLDWAixR)  has  been  previously 
announced. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  63 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


AUen 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bell  men 

Bent«en 

Bible 

Btden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Cue 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Domenlcl 

Eagle  ton 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cotton 
Curt  la 
Dole 


(No.  364  Leg.) 

TEAS — 83 
Qravel 
Qvanvf 
Hart 
Hartke 
Haakell 
Hatneld 
Hattiavay 
Huddleston 
Hughea 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuaon 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McOee 
McQovem 

NAYS— 28 
Oomlntck 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Orlffln 
Hansen 
Helms 
Boilings 
Hruika 
McCleUan 


Mclntyre 

Met  calf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mo&s 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

RandolDh 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunncy 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 

McClure 

Nunn 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 


PRESENT   AND   OrVINO   A   UVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Stevens  for. 


Abcureck 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 


NOT  VOTING— 8 

Muskle 

Packwood 

Percy 


Scott.  Pa. 
Stennls 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REINVESTIGATION     OP     THE     ITT 
TRUST    CASE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  our  po- 
litical system  has  been  victimized  by  a 
consistent  and  continuing  conspiracy 
against  the  principles  of  decency  and 
openness  on  which  this  Nation  is 
founded. 

This  imrelentlng  pattern  developed  in 
the  heated  suspicions  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration; and,  until  the  Watergate 
burglars  were  caught  and  the  whole 
sordid  story  began  to  flood,  It  threatened 
to  befoul  our  political  system. 

Now  we  have  a  1972  White  House 
memorandum  that  directly  implicates  the 
President  in  the  arrangement  of  favor- 
able antitrust  settlements  for  the  giant 
International  Telephone  b  Telegraph 
Corp. 

It  suggests  that  perjury  and  coverup 
are  a  mainstay  of  White  House  policy. 

This  latest  ITT  memorandum  in- 
volves the  highest  echelons  of  the  White 
House  and  the  administration  in  a  flxup, 
coverup,  lie-out-of-lt  scheme  in  wlilch 
the  public  Interest  was  traded  away  2 
years  ago  in  discussions  of  a  $400,000 
contribution  to  bring  the  Republican 
ConvenUfm  to  San  Diego. 

The    memorandum    obliterates    any 


legitimacy  the  settlements  on  behalf  of 
m  may  have  had. 

In  light  of  the  memorandum  and  what 
it  reveals  about  the  irmer.  clandestine 
workings  of  the  White  House,  I  believe 
swift,  uncompromising  action  is  needed 
on  two  fronts: 

First.  I  call  on  the  Justice  Department 
immediately  to  relnsUtute  its  antitrust 
action  against  ITT  and  its  subsidiaries, 
particularly  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 

Second.  I  call  for  a  completion  of  the 
perjury  referral  I  first  demanded  more 
than  a  year  ago  after  all  the  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  among  wit- 
nesses during  the  confirmation  hearings 
of  Attorney  General  Richard  Kleln- 
dienst.  That  referral  should  be  made  by 
Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  no  later 
than  September  10. 

The  memorandum  suggests  that  the 
ITT  settlements  were  nothing  more  than 
a  fraud  on  the  public. 

It  indicates  that  ITT  bargained  with 
the  imderstanding  that  $400,000  would 
be  slipped  under  the  table. 
It  makes  clear  that  the  fix  was  in. 
The  Watergate  and  Ellsberg  bur- 
glaries, the  bugglngs  and  the  character 
assassinations,  the  plans  to  inter- 
cept mail  and  to  firebomb  the  Brookings 
Institute  put  different  threads  in  a  single 
tapestry  of  deception  and  criminality. 

Following  the  Klelndlenst  hearings  a 
year  ago,  I  won  unanimous  appro>fial 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a  per- 
jury referral  that  was  to  be  completed 
in  1  month. 

Well,  It  was  not  imtil  the  aiHMlntment 
of  Mr.  Cox  early  in  this  June  that  ac- 
tion finally  got  underway. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  called  for 
the  investigation,  because  of  the  con- 
spicuous conflicts  and  contradictions 
among  so  many  witnesses  during  the 
hearings. 

I  believe  the  evidence  is  now  clear  and 
that  Mr.  Cox  can  make  k  determination 
by  the  flrst  of  next  month. 

UnquestlonaUy,  blatant  perjury  has 
been  committed. 

This  perjury,  of  course,  is  an  affront 
to  Congress  and  to  orderly  Government 
and  to  our  laws. 

The  reopening  of  the  antitrust  case 
against  ITT  will  frustrate  any  possible 
coverup  of  wrongdoing  and  will  assure 
that  the  public  interest,  once  again,  is 
fully  protected. 

The  Justice  Department  should  under- 
take tills  immediately,  and  not  drag  its 
feet  to  the  confining  chains  of  possible 
White  House  Interference. 

By  so  doing,  the  Justice  Department 
will  reassert  the  Independence  and  in- 
tegrity that  Americans  expect  of  law 
enforcement. 

By  so  doing,  it  will  restore  confidence 
and  respect  for  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  been 
a  nation  of  laws,  and  not  lies. 

Prosecutor  Cox's  and  Senator  Ehivnr's 

meticulous  and  separate  investigations 

will  help  restore  thaA  ageless  standard. 

The  acUons  I  set  f Mtb  todAy,  I  believe. 

will  further  contribute  to  the  restoration 
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of    pride    and    honor    throughout    our 
Nation. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Brock)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  psissed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bill  and  joint  resolution: 

8.  1887.  A  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  the  governors  of  the 
International  Monetcury  Fund  and  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;   and 

Sjr.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urtwm  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  Insvirance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  smnounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  8152)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  Imiprove  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5777)  to  re- 
quire that  reproductions  and  imitations 
of  coins  and  political  items  be  marked  as 
copies  or  with  date  of  manufacture. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NxjHH).  Under  the  previous  order,  tl.e 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  H  Jl.  5777,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  {US,.  8777)  to  require  that  repro- 
ductions and  Imitations  of  coins  and  political 
Items  be  marked  as  copies  or  with  date  of 
manufacttire. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tow«R),  on  which  there  is  a  limi- 
tation of  1  hour's  debate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hilms),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansin). 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (Mrdered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wlU 


the  Senator  from  Texas  add  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  be  willing 
to  have  the  time  charged  equally  to  both 
sides? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  quo- 
rum call,  with  the  time  to  be  charged 

equally  to  both  sides.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  Is  very  simple.  It  simply 
says: 

In  exercising  the  authority  conferred  by 
thU  section  prior  to  September  13,  1973,  with 
respect  to  the  price  level  of  beef,  the  Presi- 
dent or  bis  delegate  shall  permit  the  pass- 
throiigh  of  Increases  In  raw  agricultural 
product  costs  Incurred  since  June  8,  1073. 
on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  passthrough 
of  such  Increases  Is  permitted  In  the  case  of 
meat  and  food  products  other  than  beef. 

The  need  for  this  is  apparent.  The  day 
I  offered  this  amendment,  there  was  this 
headline  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Stcu--News:  "Slaughtering  Off; 
Plant  cnosed;  Beef  Shortages  Worse." 

We  see  this  scare  In  the  newspapers 
almost  daily.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here 
a  number  of  news  articles  that  point  out 
the  political  situation  in  the  beef  indus- 
try. I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  July  31,  IS73] 
Olotrb  To  Bhxit  Packhto  tTinr  m  Tsxas  Dine 

TO  Mkat  PaiCBS 

RoflWKLi,,  N.  Mix. — Olover  Inc.  said  It  U 
closing  Its  AmarlUo.  Texas,  packing  plant 
this  week  due  to  problems  created  by  the 
price  celling  on  beef. 

The  plant,  which  employs  330  persons,  wUl 
be  closed  "untu  things  change."  an  official 
said.  The  company  said  It's  also  curtailing 
■laugbterlng  operations  at  Its  other  plants 
In  New  Mexico,  Tennessee  and  Mlaslsilppl. 
The  plants,  which  normally  run  at  roughly 
capacity,  are  currently  operating  slightly 
over  half  capacity,  according  to  the  company. 

In  a  lengthy  telegram  to  President  Ntxon, 
the  company  called  the  price  freeze  on  beef 
"self-defeating"  and  said  It's  producing  a 
"serious  economic  strain  on  the  Industry" 
and  the  large  number  of  workers  It  employs. 
(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Aug.  1,  1073] 

Cattu  SLATnmm  is  Down;  37  Miat  Plaxts 
Arc  Olosrd 

The  American  Meat  Institute  Myi  It  has 
confirmed  the  Closing  at  37  meat-packing 


plants  and  It  has  found  op«ratk>ns  eut  back 
substanttaUy  In  37  othart.  tbs  Anoelated 
Prsas  reports. 

The  closings  and  cutbacks  have  aSeoted 
4300  employes.  The  continued  freese  on  bstf 
prices  Is  "seriously  hurting  these  small  com. 
panles."  a  spokeonan  says,  esthnatlng  that 
"hundreds  of  them,  maybe  thousands  of 
them"  sr*  suffering.  The  oompanles  range 
from  firms  with  16  employes  to  those  with  4(X) 
orSOOworksrs. 

He  aaya  government  figures  show  70,000 
head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  In  the  coun- 
try on  Monday — a  33%  drop  from  the  July 
30,  1973,  figure  and  a  33%  decline  from  a 
week  earlier. 

Yesterday,  Iowa  Beef  Processors  Inc.  said 
It  was  closing  one  of  two  remaining  beef 
slaughtering  plants  In  operation.  Five  otbsri 
had  been  closed  rvoently. 

In  New  York  City,  most  meat  wholesalsn 
decided  to  close  today  because  of  a  lack  of 
beef.  A  decision  on  reopening  wlU  be  made 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

(From  the  DaUas  Times-Herald, 
July  39, 1973] 

Bssr  BBoaTAOK  CRrmui.  fob  Dallas 

(By  George  Wyiatta) 

The  choice  beef  supply  In  the  Dallas  ana 
has  become  so  short  that  at  least  one  major 
restaurant  owner  may  have  to  cloee  down  his 
operations. 

"Two  packers  that  supply  me  called  and 
asld  they  couldn't  deliver  choice  corn-fed 
beef  this  week."  said  Jesse  E.  Roach,  owner 
of  the  Cattlemen's  Steak  Houses  In  DaDsa, 
Forth  Worth  and  Arlington. 

"One  packer,  an  out  of  state  firm,  said  be 
oouldnt  supply  anything  at  all.  Another  here 
In  DaUas  said  he  could  only  deliver  17.8.  Good. 
which  Is  grass-fed. 

"I  dont  want  to  close,  but  I  may  have  to," 
RocKsh  said.  "But  I  have  only  enough  meat 
to  last  a  week  maybe." 

And,  the  picture  palntsd  by  meat  supplleit 
Is  not  encouraging. 

"We  have  only  1,300  pounds  on  hand,"  said 
Steve  Kamenc^.  president  of  K  &  K  Meat  Co. 
"Our  suppliers  won't  promise  us  anything. 
I  spent  taoo  last  week  on  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls  and  came  up  with  only  300 
pounds  of  meat." 

Kamenoff  said  his  company  supplies  ap- 
proximately 100  customers,  36  of  them  choice 
beef  users. 

"I  szpect  several  restaurants  to  close,"  be 
said.  "If  they  don't  lift  the  ceUlng  price  we 
are  In  bad  shape." 

He  said  If  his  company  doesnt  get  meat 
this  week  several  employes  wiu  b«  laid  off. 

David  Wamstad,  national  sales  manager  for 
Twin  City  Meats,  a  firm  supplying  top  gradss 
to  several  area  rsstaurants,  said,  "It  doesnt 
look  like  I'U  supply  them  this  week." 

He  said  there  were  no  guaranteed  orders. 
In  addition  to  the  beef  price  freeze.  Wam- 
stad also  blamed  the  exportation  of  cattle  and 
high  feed  costs  on  the  shortage. 

"The  J^>anese  are  buying  up  our  beef  by 
the  carload  because  of  the  devaluated  dol- 
lar," he  said.  "They  get  $8  a  pound  for  steaks 
there. 

"Com  for  feed  has  jumped  from  »1  BO  to  13 
a  bushel  and  some  producers  are  selling  the 
cattle  off  feed  lots  before  they  are  ready  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  feed."  he  said. 

BUI  Beckel.  head  of  Beckel  Meat  Co..  said 
the  shortage  "will  be  more  critical." 

He  said  one  of  his  suppliers  In  Amarino 
has  closed  down  and  others  are  cutting  dowB 
or  ceasing  slaughter  operations. 

He  said  many  breaking  operations  bsv* 
stopped  and  the  carcasses  are  delivered  di- 
rect to  supermarkets  for  breaking  there. 

"AU  hotel  suppliers  are  running  out  at 
meat,"  he  said.  "In  the  next  week  or  two  It 
wont  be  available." 


Be  satd  hs  axpected  blackmarketlng  op- 
srattons  In  meat  to  crop  up. 

"Thsy  alrsady  have  them  on  the  Bast 
eosst."  hs  said.  "I  expect  it  here  In  a  week." 

Joe  B.  Nsuhoff.  vice  president  of  Neuhoff 
Brothers  Packers  said,  "Pressure  has  got  to  be 
pot  oa  Washington  to  get  these  oeUlngs  off 
or  there  woot  be  any  besf  at  all." 

Be  said  thslr  kllilngs  have  been  reduced 
•ad  choice  steaks  are  limited.  He  said  he  had 
indications  several  midwest  suppliers  would 
eiaas  operations  In  the  coming  week. 

One  meat  company  official  said  most  orders 
were  being  "shorted,"  and  that  U.S.  choice 
bssf  has  Just  about  disappeared. 

"When  a  producer  knows  he  can  make 
money  In  September,  why  not  bang  on?"  he 


Jack  Park,  part  owner  of  Bavarian  Steak 
House,  said  he  had  no  indications  of  a  short- 
age of  chotos  meat  from  his  suppliers. 

"Thers's  no  problem  this  week,  but  there 
may  be  next  week,"  he  said.  "Maybe  we'll 
have  to  start  serving  only  fish." 

Jim  Wade,  manager  of  Arthur's.  3701  Mc- 
Klnney.  said  his  restaurant's  meat  came  from 
New  York  and  he  had  no  word  of  shipments 
being  stopped. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

July  36.  1073] 

TkxAifS,  Stung  bt  ruxtxm,  Cix>ss  Bkev 

Pacxzmo  Plants 

Beef  packing  plants  and  slaughter  houses 
which  supply  as  much  as  half  of  the  nation's 
red  meat  dosed  down  and  drastically  cur- 
tailed production  across  Texas  Wednesday 
because  of  Phase  4  economics  which  left 
them  In  a  multl-mUIlon  dollar  squeeze. 

"There  will  be  huge  beef  shortages  at  the 
letail  level  beginning  Monday,"  said  Lamar 
BoUey,  executive  director  of  the  Texas  and 
southwestern  meatpackers  association. 

"It's  an  Impossible  economic  situation  and 
simple  mathematics  clearly  show  that  you 
cannot  stay  In  business  paying  more  for  a 
product  than  you  can  legally  sell  that  prod- 
uct for." 

Packing  plants,  both  big  and  small,  shut 
down  and  cut  back  as  much  as  90  per  cent 
In  DaUas,  Houston.  Brownwood,  AmarlUo, 
Alice,  Hereford  and  San  Antonio.  Those  who 
remained  open  said  they  were  doing  so  on  a 
day-to-day  or  week-to-week  basis. 

Kay  Packing  Ck>.  of  Houston  closed  Monday 
but  is  continuing  to  slaughter  for  private 
individuals.  Mlckleberry  Meat  Co.,  also  of 
Houston,  plans  to  close  Fklday. 

"Our  beef  slaughter  is  definitely  on  a 
««sk-to-week  basis,"  said  Franklin  Roth, 
▼Ics-prseident  of  Blue  Ribbon  Packing  Co., 
In  Houston.  "The  more  cattle  we  process, 
the  more  money  we  lose.  Starting  next  week 
it  will  really  show  up  In  the  supermarket. 
It  U  reaUy  going  to  be  a  critical  situation." 

BoUey  said  the  removal  of  the  beef  ceUIng 
prloe  scheduled  Sept.  13  wlu  result  m  drastic 
price  Increases. 

"If  beef  ceilings  had  been  removed  last 
week  there  would  have  been  a  slight  Increase 
(In  prices),"  HoUey  aald.  "A  large  increaae 
oould  have  been  expected  after  two  more 
weeks,  but  there  wlU  be  an  ezploston  after 
September  13." 

Cattle  raisers,  who  are  free  to  hike  beef 
prices  under  Phase  4,  are  caught  In  a  trap 
■tanllar  to  that  of  farmers  In  the  pre-pbase  4 
guldrtlnes. 

"The  farmer  has  two  alternatives."  Holley 
■AM.  "Hs  can  now  sell  at  a  price  which  the 
Pe«ker  can  pay,  and  that's  very  unlikely  be- 
cause he  would  be  selling  at  a  loss.  Or,  be 
can  wait  xmtu  September  13." 

Beef  producers  who  wait  for  the  UfUng  of 
the  reetilcuons,  however,  faoe  the  sosU  of 
continued  feeding  and  fattening  of  their 
animals. 

i.^?^  ^'****  •kyrocketed  this  week  with  the 
immg  of  controu  and  the  beef  outUxA  was 


even  worse.  Sirloin  steak  at  up  to  $8  a  pound 
was  forecast  by  HoUey  with  possible  new 
protests  from  housewives. 

If  the  closing  of  packing  plants  results  In 
a  beef  shortage,  housewives  and  other  shop- 
pers, he  said,  oould  picket  for  the  availability 
of  beef — the  same  product  they  boycotted 
because  of  "high"  prices  last  year. 

Holley  said  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  beef 
Is  slaughtered  wlthm  a  300  mile  radius  of 
AmarlUo  In  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

"Tliese  plants  are  drastically  curtailing 
their  activities  and  face  imminent  shut- 
downs because  they  Just  cant  sustain  losses," 
he  said.  "If  you  have  a  plant  that  kills  6,000 
animals  a  day  on  three  eight-hour  shifts  and 
they're  losing  $s  a  head,  that's  $40,000  a  day 
In  losses  In  that  plant." 


[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  July  36, 1073  ] 

Texas  Packxju  "Phased"  Out 

(By  Steven  R.  Reed) 

The  profit  and  loss  mathematics  of  slaught- 
ering cattle  for  market  under  Phase  4  eco- 
nonUc  controls  has  chased  numerous  Texas 
meatpacking  and  slaughter  houses  out  of 
business  and  caused  most  others  to  cutback 
their  production. 

The  multl-mlUion  dollar  squeeze  among 
the  plants  which  produce  one-fourth  of  the 
nation's  red  meat,  according  to  the  Texas 
and  Southwestern  Meatpackers  Association 
(SMA),  could  produce  beef  shortages  before 
restrictions  are  lifted  Sept.  13. 

"There  will  be  huge  beef  shortages  at  the 
retail  level  beginning  Monday."  TAMA  ex- 
ecutive director  Lamar  Holley  predicted  flat- 
ly Wednesday.  "It's  an  impossible  economic 
situation." 

Bob  Stark,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Kay  Packing  Co.  of  Houston  which  closed 
last  week,  provided  the  stetlstlcs,  at  least 
for  his  operation. 

He  said  under  Phase  3,  which  was  left  In 
effect  for  beef  only  imder  Phase  4  untU  Sept. 
13.  their  company  could  not  sell  cattle  for 
more  than  74  cents  per  pound.  However,  he 
said  the  company's  Initial  cost  was  79-61 
cents  per  pound  and  It  would  rlss  to  about 
83  cents  per  pound. 

"So  the  celling  price  to  the  Initial  seUlng 
costs  means  a  loss  of  about  8  cents  a  pound," 
he  said.  "We  kill  460-pound  animals  and 
that  8  cents  a  pound  Is  a  $36  net  loss  to 
start  with. 

"The  owners  don't  think  they  can  open 
back  up  because  they  have  taken  such  a  loss 
m  May,  June  and  July — a  $78,000  loss." 

A  UPI  survey  showed  packing  plants,  both 
big  and  small,  down  and  cut  back  by  as 
much  as  90  per  cent  In  Dallu.  HoTiston, 
Brownwood,  Amarlllo,  Alice.  Hereford  and 
San  Antonio.  Those  who  remained  open  said 
they  were  doing  so  only  daUy.  or  weekly. 

One  of  the  largest  plants  to  announce  Its 
closing  Wednesday  was  Armour  and  Co.  in 
BrownsvUle,  which  had  processsd  1,000  head 
of  cattle  per  week  for  shipment  to  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

"Armour  Food  Co.  will  cloee  its  beef  plant 
here  this  weekend  for  an  Indefinite  period 
due  to  the  price  squeeze  between  price  oeU- 
lngs and  the  free  market  for  live  CMttle.  said 
manager  Dave  Terry.  "The  plant  will  be  dark 
beginning  Monday.  We  will  resume  work  Just 
as  quick  as  the  fresae  ends." 

The  plant  employs  60  perscma  and  has  been 
In  operation  18  years.  A  larger  Armour  plant 
In  Houston  Shut  down  four  months  ago. 

Franklin  Roth,  vice  president  of  the  Bue 
Ribbon  Packing  Co.  In  Hotiston,  said  his 
plant's  beef  slaughter  was  on  a  week  to  week 
basis. 

"The  more  cattle  we  process,  ths  mote 
money  we  lose,"  Roth  said.  "Starting  next 
week.  It  will  really  show  up  In  the  super- 
market. It  Is  really  going  to  be  a  critical 
situation. 

Cattle  raisers  were  left  free  to  hike  prices 


xmder  Phase  4.  but  packing  plants  and 
alaughter  houses  were  held  xinder  the  price 
oeUlng.  leaving  the  Industry  In  the  squeeze. 

"If  beef  ceilings  had  been  removed  last 
week,  there  would  have  been  a  slight  Increase 
In  prices."  HoUey  said.  "A  large  Increase 
could  have  been  expected  after  two  more 
weeks.  But  there  will  be  an  explosion  after 
September    13." 

"The  farmer  has  two  alternatives.  He  can 
now  sell  at  a  price  which  the  packer  can  pay, 
and  that's  very  unUkely  because  he  would 
be  seUIng  at  a  loss,  or  he  can  wait  untU 
September  13." 

HoUey  predicted  a  feeling  of  outrage  among 
housewives  much  like  the  one  which  resulted 
m  the  beef  boycott.  > 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  30.  1073] 
As  Bxxr  SuppLT  Shrivsls  in  Supebmabkcts, 
Many  Conbumxrs  Btrr  Up  What's  Availablx 

"I  got  angry.  Then  I  got  frightened.  Then 
I  bought  extra  meat." 

So  a  shopper  In  surburban  Hastlngs-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y..  reacted  this  weekend  to  a 
cascading  series  of  events  that  was  shriveling 
up  supplies  of  meat  available  for  sale  in  VS. 
retail  stores. 

The  chain  read  something  like  this: 

Under  President  Nixon's  Phase  4  restraints, 
the  price  of  beef  remains  frozen  untU  Sept. 
13.  But  many  packers  contend  they  can't 
process  the  meat  at  going  prices  without  tak- 
ing a  loss,  so  some  are  temporarily  closing 
their  doors. 

With  less  beef  being  processed,  some  super- 
markets are  unable  to  stock  their  meat 
coolers  as  they  normally  would.  Some  post 
signs  of  apology.  So  shoppers,  fearing  worse 
shortages,  grab  up  what  Is  available,  further 
aggravating  the  tight  supplies. 

"It's  unbelievable.  It's  sad.  It's  pathetic," 
observed  Zlggy  Oorson,  owner  of  Ziggy  Cor- 
son's Beef  VUlage  USA  In  Wilmington.  Del. 
His  freezer,  be  said,  can  hold  sU  carloads  of 
beef,  but  by  Friday  afternoon  it  was  Just 
about  bare. 

BOXKOWXD   TO    BXrr    ICXAT 

"Let  me  teU  you.  my  friend,  I  know  these 
people,  and  rve  talked  with  them,  and  they 
tell  me  they've  borrowed  money  and  taken 
money  out  of  their  savings  accounts  Just  to 
buy  meat,"  Mr.  Oorson  said. 

But  while  some  consumers  are  buying 
more,  some  packers  are  processing  less. 

Flavorland  Industries  Inc.,  formerly  Need- 
ham  Packing  Co.,  suspended  beef  slaughter- 
ing In  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  last  Tuesday  and 
stopped  similar  activities  at  Omaha.  Neb., 
and  West  Fargo.  NX).,  on  Friday  afternoon. 
James  R.  McDonald,  president  and  chair- 
man, blamed  the  government's  price  controls, 
and  said  the  company  wouldn't  be  able  to  re- 
sume production  until  the  government  al- 
lows the  Industry  to  pass  on  added  costs. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  88%  owned  by  LTV  Corp.. 
said  in  Oklahoma  City  It  has  reduced  Its  beef 
production  30%  because  of  the  situation.  "To 
date,  we  havent  had  to  resort  to  plant  clos- 
ings, and  our  layoffs  have  been  limited,"  the 
company  said.  But  it  added  that  the  packing 
house  may  have  to  take  "more  drastic  action" 
If  the  present  shortage  continues. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the  Kan- 
sas Beef  Industries  packing  plant  In  Wichita 
WlU  close  today,  IdUng  nearly  600  employes. 
soacK  CO  TO  coxmr 

In  San  Ptandsco,  some  beef  companies 
went  to  federal  district  court  to  seek  an  end 
to  the  beef  price  freeze  that  was  putting  the 
Industry  in  Its  economic  bind. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Meat  .Jobbers  Associa- 
tion, a  group  of  more  than  80  Northern 
California  beef  wholesalers.  Jobbers  and 
packen,  contended  the  government  freeze  on 
beef  was  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  and  wUl 
result  In  "gross  Inequities,  hardships,  serious 
market  disruption  and  domestic  shortage  of 
raw  material." 
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In  a  request  for  an  Injunction  against  the 
,  beef  price  freeze,  the  Jobbers  argued  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  beef  at  prices  that 
would  permit  them  to  process  and  sell  It 
within  the  ceilings  without  taking  a  "sub- 
stantial Ices." 

The  court  is  expected  to  hear  arguments 
this  week  for  a  preliminary  Injunction 
against  the  government  move. 

Another  appeal  for  the  government  to  re- 
verse Itself  came  from  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  In  Denver.  "Unless 
controls  on  beef  are  loosened,  artificial  beef 
shortages  will  become  more  acute  and  black 
markets  will  intensify,"  the  group  averred. 

Agrlcultxire  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz,  In  an 
AP  Interview,  contended  In  Washington,  how- 
ever, that  "there  Isnt  any  shortage  of  beef." 
He  said  "the  animals  are  out  there.  They're 
going  to  be  coming  In." 

"BLACK    MABKETS"   APPEAR 

But  he  allowed  that  "some  spotty  black 
markets"  were  beginning  to  appear  In  the 
meat  Indiistry,  In  small  slaughtering  opera- 
tions near  the  point  of  production  that  by- 
pass normal  distribution  channels. 

And  be  also  conceded  to  the  AP  that  "the 
word  has  gotten  out  about  possible  beef 
shortages"  and  this  has  "induced  a  lot  of 
housewives  to  buy  ahead  so  that  they  wont 
get  caught  short." 

For  some  shoppers,  though.  It  may  already 
be  too  late  to  stock  up  on  beef  to  last  until 
the  price  freeze  on  beef  runs  out  In  another 
6V3  weeks. 

By  early  Saturday  afternoon,  one  large 
supermarket  In  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  a  New 
York  City  suburb,  had  only  about  one-third 
of  Its  normal  meat  supply,  and  there  wasnt 
any  lamb  or  chicken  In  sight. 

SX7PPUZS  ARK  "Awrtn,i,T  tight" 

In  Atlanta,  a  spokesman  for  Colonial  Stores 
Inc.  said  supplies  are  "awlxilly  tight."  The 
chain  "win  have  beef  In  the  stores  this  week 
but  we  aren't  sure  we'll  have  all  the  cuts." 

Borman's  Inc.  asserted  In  Detroit:  "There's 
a  very  real  possibility  we  won't  have  any 
beef"  this  week. 

First  National  Stores,  a  Boston  area  chain, 
"could  be  dry  by  next  weekend."  Its  chief 
meat  merchandiser  said.  Cuts  likely  to  be 
hardest  to  get.  he  said,  will  be  chuck  roasts, 
rounds  and  rumps,  but  ground  beef  should 
be  In  good  supply. 

"We're  going  to  have  a  hell  of  a  time,"  said 
John  A.  Godfrey,  president  of  Godfrey  Co.,  a 
78-8tore  food  chain  based  In  Waukesha.  Wis. 
"One  of  our  better  sources  Just  called  to  say 
they'll  be  cldsed  all  this  week  and  they  gave 
us  the  names  of  at  least  10  other  sunpUers 
who  will  be  closed  too."  he  said.  Beef  will  be 
coming  In  "Just  In  dribbles."  he  stated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
happening  at  this  point  Is  that  It  has 
been  contended  by  some  In  the  adminis- 
tration that  If  we  wait  until  September 
12,  then  the  cattle  will  be  held  off  from 
the  market  until  that  time  and  they  will 
then  come  back  onto  the  market  and  that 
they  win  come  back  in  vast  numbers  be- 
cause of  the  cattle  being  held  from  the 
market  at  this  time  and  that  they  will 
come  on  at  a  very  stable  price. 

This  Is  a  very  naive  idea.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  these  ranchers  are  not 
going  to  keep  these  cattle  in  the  lot.  They 
are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  feed.  They 
are  going  to  try  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
wUl  do  so  by  various  means.  Some  are 
going  to  Japan  now.  Some  are  being 
bought  in  the  Midwest,  shipped  to  Can- 
ada, processed  there,  and  then  sliipped 
Into  this  co\intry  at  Import  prices. 

So,  what  will  happen  is  that,  at  the 
end  of  this  period  that  the  administra- 
tion has  arbitrarily  set,  there  will  be.  I 


think,  a  virtual  explosion  of  the  price 
of  beef,  and  there  will  still  be  shortages. 
What  they  are  doing  here  Is  apparent- 
ly trying  to  induce  shortages  in  beef. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  housewife 
would  rather  pay  for  the  beef  at  her 
supermarket,  whatever  the  cost  is,  and 
have  it  on  her  table  than  have  it  com- 
pletely under  controlled  prices  and  have 
to  buy  it  in  a  black  market  or  at  import 
prices  that  are  even  higher  than  If  beef 
were  given  the  same  pass-through  treat- 
ment that  other  livestock  products  and 
other  produce  are. 

There  is  absolutely  no  relief  in  sight 
from  the  administration.  Therefore,  we 
have  to  act  In  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  came  over 
the  wire  today: 

In  Washington,  Coat  of  Uvlng  CoimcU 
Director  John  Dunlop  said  today  he  has  not 
changed  his  mind  about  ending  the  beer 
prlc«  freeze  before  Sept.  12. 

Dunlop 's  statement  came  despite  hints  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  that  be 
would  like  to  end  the  freeze  early. 

"My  mind  Is  In  no  way  changed,"  said  Dun- 
lop, whose  CouncU  Is  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  economic  controls.  The  June  13 
freeze  on  most  Items  comes  off  Aug.  12  but 
It  was  kept  on  beef  untU  Sept.  12. 

James  McLane,  the  CouncU's  Deputy  di- 
rector, said  45  to  47  beef  slavighterhouses  had 
closed  down  and  there  were  production  slow 
downs  and  employee  layoffs  at  46  other 
slaughterhouses. 

In  a  separate  report,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment said  beef  production  sliunped 
again  Wednesday  and  was  about  44  per  cent 
below  the  level  of  a  month  earlier. 

Herrell  Degraff.  a  meat  Industry  repre- 
sentative, said  "Mrs.  Housewife"  may  soon 
find  that  to  buy  a  seven  pound  roast  she 
must  pay  for  10  poiuids,  and  her  porter- 
bouse  steak  wUl  have  a  three-Inch  taU  of 
fat. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  situation  we 
cannot  tolerate.  If  any  economic  plsmner 
thinks  he  is  doing  something  to  help 
the  consimier  by  not  applying  the  pass- 
through  to  beef,  he  is  sadly  mistaken. 

Shortages  are  being  precipitated.  We 
have  had  reports  from  hospitals  that 
they  fear  adequate  beef  supplies  are  in 
jeopardy.  American  Meat  Institute  con- 
firms the  closing  of  37  plants  and  found 
27  others  that  have  substantially  cut 
back;  4300  employees  have  been  affected 
by  the  cutback  and  closing. 

Slaughter  is  off  by  some  32  percent 
from  a  year  ago  and  even  then  adequate 
beef  supplies  were  uncommon. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  Nation's  beef  is 
slaughtered  within  a  200-mlle  radius  of 
AmarlUo  and  these  plants  have  drasti- 
cally cut  activities. 

Restaurant  operators  have  indicated 
that  the  shortage  is  so  severe  that  many 
may  have  to  cease  operations. 

We  can  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
tremendous  Impact  this  could  have  on 
small  business,  small  restatirants,  or  even 
the  big  restaurant  chains,  such  as  Mc- 
Dcmald's,  Hardee's,  or  some  similar  estab- 
lishments that  cannot  get  meat.  These 
places  will  have  to  be  closed,  lliey  oper- 
ate for  the  public  convenience.  They  em- 
ploy a  great  number  of  people.  We  will 
thus  precipitate  unemployment  if  this 
sltiiatlon  is  not  rectified. 

Not  (mly  is  there  a  shortage  of  more 
expensive  cuts  of  beef  but  hamburger  Is 
becoming  scarce. 


This  is  only  August  2  and  there  will  be 
41  remaining  days  onder  control  if  pres- 
ent regulations  are  not  changed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  urgent  matter. 
It  is  a  matter  that  we  should  deal  with 
here  today  and  one  that  I  think,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  House  would 
accept.  They  are  Just  as  conscious  over 
there  as  we  are  here  as  to  the  crisis  that 
exists  in  this  food  product. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Texas  actually  saying  that 
if  the  cattlemen  were  to  release  their 
beef  now  under  the  present  prevailing 
system,  under  the  controls  of  the  admin- 
istration, they  would  lose  money? 

I  can  understand  that  once  the  price 
control  goes  off.  September  12.  the  prices 
will  skyrocket.  However,  am  I  led  to  be- 
lieve that  In  the  meantime  if  beef  is  re- 
leased, the  cattlen.en  will  be  forced  to  sell 

at  a  loss? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Perhaps  they  will  not 
make  a  profit.  However,  they  will  not 
lose  money ^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  No;  this  price  increase 
cannot  be  passed  through.  They  would 
release  their  cattle  if  they  could  make 
money  out  of  it.  However,  when  they  get 
through  with  the  cost  of  finishing  a 
steer,  then  they  would  have  to  sell  it  or 
dispose  of  it  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  admin- 
istration know  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Apparently  Mr.  Ehinlap 
does  not  know  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  he  ought  to  be 
relieved  of  his  Job.  He  ought  to  be  fired 
if  he  does  not  know  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
conunent  on  that.  I  do  not  do  tlie  hiring 
or  the  firing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  handle  this 
matter  In  the  pubUc  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumers.  Yet,  we  are 
saying  today  that  the  pe<«)le  who  have 
been  delegated  to  do  this  work  do  not 
know  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  say  that 
they  are  making  an  error  in  Judgment. 
They  are  well-motivated  men.  However, 
I  do  not  think  they  fully  understand  the 
beef  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Swiator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGw)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  outlined  the 
problem  very  well.  I  point  out  that  in  an 
earlier  amendment  that  was  agreed  to. 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxaii)  and  me,  and 
which  is  now  part  of  the  farm  bill,  there 
is  this  authority  and  direction  to  pemUt 
a  passthrough.  If  that  measure  should 
become  effective,  then  I  would  hope  that 
the  administration  would  act. 

Mr.  President,  American  consumers, 
along  with  the  producers  and  processors 
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of  one  of  the  most  important  foods  in 
this  country,  face  a  critical  situation  to- 
day. 

Slaughterhouses,  packing  plants, 
batcher  counters,  and  family  dlimer  ta- 
bles across  the  country  are  being  stripped 
of  beef  under  a  stupid,  erroneously  un- 
fair and  damaging  price  control  policy. 

TBie  announcement  of  the  phase  IV 
economic  policy  on  July  19  revealed  that 
after  the  end  of  the  current  general  price 
freeze  beef  prices  and  beef  prices  only — 
out  of  all  the  millions  of  other  food  and 
nonfood  items — would  remain  frozen  un- 
tH  September  12. 

This  announcement  was  greeted  with 
shock,  dismay,  and  disbelief  by  those  who 
had  been  aware  of  the  pressures  which 
the  phase  3  V2  freeze  had  placed  on  beef 
supplies  and  production.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  cattle  smd 
beef  industry  was  to-  be  discriminated 
against  In  this  way. 

nrst,  this  policy  is  clearly  unfair.  Why 
should  one  product  and  one  food  industry 
be  singled  out  over  all  the  others  for  a 
freeze  on  prices — especially  In  light  of 
the  tremendous  cost  increases  it  has  been 
forced  to  absorb  In  recent  months? 

Second,  to  put  it  bluntly,  this  policy  is 
stupid.  It  Just  does  not  make  sense  on 
any  groimds.  Its  primary  effect  is  to  dis- 
rupt, dry  up.  and  bulge  l>eef  supplies  as 
September  12  approaches.  Thus,  the  pol- 
icy does  not  help  consumers,  for  they 
gain  nothing  by  a  price  freeze  on  the 
round  steak  or  hamburger  that  the 
butcher  does  not  have  in  his  cooler  to 
sell  them. 

Third,  the  continued  beef  price  freeze 
is  damaging  to  the  entire  country.  It  has 
already  forced  many  packinghouses  to 
close,  thus  costing  thousands  of  workers' 
Jobs  and  raising  serious  questions  about 
these  plants  being  able  to  rehire  skilled 
workers  when  they  go  back  into  opera- 
Uon. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Texas  ex- 
plain how  many  packing  plants  had 
closed,  and  I  know  there  have  been  a 
hiunber  that  have  closed  in  my  State 
of  Kansas.  Many  beef  wholesalers  are 
also  shutting  down,  at  least  on  a  partial 
basis,  and  their  employees  are  feeling 
the  impact  as  it  affects  their  Jobs.  And  at 
the  retail  level  butchers  are  finding  that 
the  availability  of  their  largest  selling 
meat  is  quickly  declining.  So  the  con- 
sumer Is  being  forced  to  turn  to  meat 
substitutes  or  to  other  meats — some  more 
expensive  than  beef  and  none  of  them 
under  any  price  controls.  I  doubt  very 
seriously  that  the  average  housewife 
thinks  she  is  being  done  any  favors — 
especially  since  the  freeze  and  scarcity 
of  beef  have  driven  poultry  prices  from 
41  cents  to  71  cents  per  pound  and  pork 
from  76  cents  to  $1.08  per  pound  in  Just 
2.we^. 

.1  do  not  ipften  quote  the  New  York 
times,  which  is  certainly  not  any  great 
champion  of  the  farmer  or  cattleman  in 
most  debates  on  public  Issues.  In  fact  It 
was  not  long  ago  that  the  Times  was 
crying  for  a  fiO-day  freeze  <m  everything. 
9ut  the  Times  put  tbe  matter  very  wttDl 
in  an  August  1  editorial.  It  said: 

n  matM  attto  MUM  to  keep  the  freeze  on 
one  food  product  and  let  the  others  go,  espe- 
cially when  the  result  is  a  disruption  In 
lumnal  supply,  job  cutbacks  .  .  .  and  con- 


siderable Inconvenience  to  shoppers.  It  Is 
not  exactly  a  tragedy  to  be  without  beef  for 
a  while;  but  since  there  Is  not  reaUy  any 
pubUc  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  present 
situation  .  .  .  the  government  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  beef  prices  out  of  the  deep 
freeze. 

"Not  really  any  public  benefit" — that 
phrase  clearly  sums  up  the  phase  IV 
freeze  on  beef  prices.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  one  special  interest  being  favored  over 
another  one  or  over  the  public  interest. 
Rather,  it  is  a  case  of  a  policy  doing 
nothing  constructive  for  anybody. 

I  certainly  claim  no  credentials  as  an 
economist,  but  it  only  takes  a  nugget  of 
commonsense  to  recognize  the  futility 
and  nonsense  of  this  policy.  And  I  believe 
it  clearly  points  up  the  risk  involved 
whenever  a  know-it-all  Government 
starts  meddling  with  the  basic  supply- 
and-demand  structiu-e  of  our  free  market 
economy. 

I  have  been  highly  concerned  that  the 
various  phases  of  wage  and  price  policy 
would  be  harmful  to  American  agricul- 
ture. The  farmer  is  tied  to  the  free  mar- 
ket system,  and  he  depends  on  it  to  de- 
termine what  he  will  produce  and  the 
prices  he  wiU  receive.  He  is  in  a  very  true 
sense  a  captive  of  the  market  system. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  Joined  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxrn)  in 
offering  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assure  ade- 
quate, steady  supplies  of  edl  agricultural 
products  for  consumers  by  allowing  price 
adjustments  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties under  price  controls  whenever  such 
supplies  were  being  threatened.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  amendment  is  part  of 
the  new  farm  bill. 

This  bill  is  expected  to  receive  final 
congressional  approval  tomorrow  and  be 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  deals  specifically 
with  the  beef  supply  situation.  It  will  put 
beef  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  meat 
or  food  product  by  allowing  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  passthrough  of  increased  costs.  It 
would  end  the  freeze  before  this  policy  in- 
flicts lasting  damage  on  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  in 
Congress  must  take  such  action  on  a 
single  aspect  of  national  economic  policy. 
It  would  be  far  t>etter  if  those  who  for- 
mulate these  policies  would  consult  with 
and  heed  those — if  not  in  Congress,  then 
at  least  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  private  sector — who  do  understand 
and  who  do  realize  how  our  food  produc- 
tion system  works.  It  Is  not  a  system 
which  can  be  tinkered  with  like  a  model 
train  or  turned  on  and  off  like  a  fire 
hydrant.  Farmers  know  this,  beef  proces- 
sors know  this,  and  millions  of  other 
Americans  are  learning  this  as  hamburg- 
er becomes  an  endangered  species  in 
the  supermarket. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  relieve  the  current  price 
freeze  stranglehold  on  beef  supplies.  And 
it  might  act  as  some  notice  to  the  Na- 
tion Uiat  Congress,  at  least,  can  recog- 
nize a  worthless  poUcy  and  act  to  end  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

MOOmCATION   OP  AMKNDMEHT   4S1 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  section  102  of  amendment  No. 
451,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  yesterday, 
be  further  amended  to  correct  a  possible 
ambiguity  in  the  definition  of  "inde- 
pendent marketer  or  distributor."  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  Amendment  461. 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  all  of  subsection 
102(1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  The  term  "Independent  marketer  or 
distributor"  means  a  person  who  Is  engaged 
in  the  marketing  or  distributing  of  branded 
or  unbranded  refined  petroleum  products." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  been  caUed  to 
my  attention  that  the  definition  as 
agreed  to,  when  read  in  the  context  of 
section  103,  Is  subject  to  a  possible  in- 
terpretation that  conceivably  might  con- 
strue the  provisions  of  section  103  as 
not  being  applicable  to  "branded"  deal- 
ers. 

The  modification  I  propose  would  cor- 
rect this  matter  and  malu  such  an  inter- 
pretation Impossible. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senate's  adoption 
yesterday  of  my  amendment  No.  451,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973,  a  question  of  interpretation  of  sec- 
tions 102  and  103  has  been  raised  which 
merits  clarification. 

Section  102(1)  of  amendment  No.  451 
defines  the  term  "independent  marketer 
or  distributor."  In  essence,  the  definition 
is  narrow  and  does  not  include  so-called 
branded-name  marketers  or  distribu- 
tors. 

Section  103(a)  of  amendment  No.  451 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  manda- 
tory program  for  the  "allocation  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  in 
amounts  based  upon  historic  supply  re- 
lationships." While  it  Is  very  clear  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  language  and 
from  legislative  history  that  section  103 
and  the  mandatory  allocation  program 
it  requires  applies  to  all  refiners  distribu- 
tors, and  marketers — whether  branded 
or  unbranded,  independent  or  alBllated — 
as  well  as  to  all  classes  of  consumers,  a 
question  hsis  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  definition  of  section  102  could  be 
construed  to  exclude  branded  distribu- 
tors and  marketers  from  the  benefit  and 
operation  of  the  mandatory  program  re- 
quired by  section  103. 

The  clear  answer  is  Uiat  it 'does  not  It 
was  not  intended  to  operate  as  an  exclu- 
sion of  any  sector  of  the  marketing  and 
distributing  section  of  the  Industry, 
whether  branded  or  unbranded. 

Achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  103  requires  that  all  distributors 
and  marketers  be  given  equitable  alloca- 
tions of  available  fuels  so  that  all  classes 
of  customers  in  all  regions  of  the  country 
may  receive  the  petroleum  products  they 
require. 

Subsection  103(a)  (5)  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

(6)  equitable  distribution  of  erode  oil  and 
refined  pet«>leum  products  at  equitable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  sectors  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  Including  the  petrochemical 
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Industry,  IndepAndant  marketen,  refiners, 
and  dlBtrlbutors  and  among  all  clasaea  of 
consumers;  . . . 

The  reference  in  this  section  to  "and 
sectors  of  the  petroleum  Industry"  means 
all  marketers  and  distributors  and  not 
just  "unbranded"  marketers  and  distrib- 
utors. The  last  part  of  the  paragraph — 
"including  the  petrochemical  industry, 
independent  marketers,  refiners,  and  dis- 
tributors and  among  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers;"— was  added  simply  to  make 
clear  that  the  petrochemical  industry 
and  the  unbranded  independents  were 
specifically  Included  within  the  meaning 
of  "sectors  of  the  petroleum  industry." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
concerns  expressed  on  this  matter  are 
based  upon  a  very  tenuous  and  strained 
interpretation  of  the  amendment.  This 
discussion  and  the  amendment  Just 
adopted  will,  however,  stand  to  fully 
clarify  the  intent  and  punxjse  of  the 
amendment  and  its  meaning  as  under- 
stood by  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  451,  as  I  have  stated 
previously,  is  designed  to  serve  and 
achieve  the  same  objectives  as  S.  1570  as 
adopted  on  June  5, 1973.  The  objective  is 
to  insure  an  equitable  allocation  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleimi  products 
to  aU  sectors — branded  and  unbranded, 
independent  and  afiUlated — of  the  pe- 
troleum marketing  cmd  distributing  in- 
dustry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  will  resume  its  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towir)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow«r)  for  one 
very  simple  reason:  It  is  the  very  least 
we  can  do  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  a 
misbegotten  policy  that  is  going  to  wreak 
economic  havcx;  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  stop  it. 

I  do  not  charge  malfeasance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  advising  the  President, 
but  I  certainly  charge  them  with  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  way  the  market- 
place operates  in  this  country. 

We  have  been  through  the  phases  for 
almost  2  years  now,  and  we  have  found  to 
our  chagrin  that  Qovemment  is  not 
competent  to  control  the  free  market  of 
this  Nation,  and  it  never  will  be.  No  con- 
trol the  Government  can  devise  or  ad- 
minister is  as  effective  as  the  control  of 
the  housewife  as  she  determines  her  own 
shopping  list. 

If  there  is  anything  that  must  be  done 
to  get  us  back  on  the  right  track — and 
there  is  a  lot  more  than  this  amendment 
that  needs  to  be  done— we  have  to  start 
by  relieving  this  particular  situation  and 
dolnc  it  immediately.  If  we  do  not.  the 
American  consumer  is  going  to  find,  only 
too  soon,  that  beef  is  not  available  at  any 
price.  We  will  find  all  too  soon  that  small 
businesses  cannot  survive  when  the  Oov- 
emment  operates  to  take  property  with- 
out due  lurocess  of  law.  That  Is  the  way 
I  view  the  effect  of  the  current  policy. 


It  is  Incredible  to  me  that  we  do  not 
recognize  the  damage  that  this  situa- 
tion is  wreaking  upon  the  businesses,  the 
workers,  and  the  people  of  this  country. 
Of  course,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
a  short-term  incresise  in  price.  But  the 
long-term  price  increase  will  be  far 
greater,  unless  we  take  action  now  to 
alleviate  the  situation  and  to  go  back  on 
the  track  toward  what  has  to  be  our 
ultimate  goal,  and  that  is  phase  zero, 
for  now  and  from  now  on,  because  that  la 
the  way  this  coimtry  works  best. 

I  deeply  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  That  is  the  minimum  we  can  do 
for  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield.  I 

Mr.  JACEU30N.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  a  satisfactory  answer  as  to  why 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Authority 
people  take  the  position  that  as  far  as 
beef  is  concerned,  the  lid  is  on  until  Sep- 
tember 12,  but  as  to  all  other  commod- 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
I  may  require. 

As  to  all  other  items,  the  passthrough 
authority  has  been  granted.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me,  first  of  all,  understand  why 
beef  was  fixed  upon,  or  second,  why  the 
magic  date  of  September  12.  1973.  was 
chosen.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  period  of  gestation 
connected  with  beef  cattle  or  not,  that 
everything  is  going  to  happen  on  that 
date. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  they  were  con- 
sulting the  stars.  I  cannot  imagine  why 
they  chose  that  date  at  all.  I  think  the 
fact  that  they  chose  a  date  created  more 
problems  than  if  they  had  not. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, because  in  the  meantime  every- 
thing comes  to  a  standstill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  Just  wcmder  if  we  can 
get  an  explanation  before  we  vote  on 
this  amendment  of  the  reasoning  behind 
the  September  12  date,  and  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Department  as  it  relates  to 
beef  and  not  to  other  products. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  not  sm^  that  I 
can  shed  any  light  as  to  the  date,  and  I 
am  not  even  sure  that  I  am  correct  as 
to  why  beef,  and  beef  alone,  remains 
frozen,  but  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
there  was  quite  a  lot  of  publicity  about 
PMjultry  raisers  drowning  baby  chicks  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  raise  them, 
and  a  lot  of  comment  about  piggy  sows 
being  sent  to  slaughter. 

TO  my  knowledge,  there  was  not  a  beef 
raiser  ansrwhere  who  drove  his  herd  over 
the  cliff  and  set  fire  to  the  carcasses. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  kind  of  publicity, 
or  lack  of  It,  as  to  the  beef  industry  of 
this  country  that  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  we  could  respond  to  the 
concern   of  the  conaimiers  by   holding 


down  on  the  product  that  did  not  have 
the  dramatic  impact  that  poultry  and 
pork  had  supplied  in  the  public  con- 
sciousness. 

I  have  no  other  explanaticHi  of  the 
reason  why  beef  would  be  singled  out. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  motivation  of 
those  who  are  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment or  those  who  have  coeponaored  It. 
But  the  thing  that  mystlfles  me,  repre- 
senting a  consumer  State,  la  the  fact 
that,  after  all,  this  Council  was  set  up 
for  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  and 
in  the  process  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer, of  course,  they  have  to  make  sxire 
that  the  supply  is  adequate,  too.  Without 
any  explanation  at  cdl.  here  today,  we 
are  saying.  "Let  us  do  away  with  the 
edict  and  hold  down  prices  until  Septem- 
ber 12  only  because  this  situation  has 
ariaen  in  my  State."  There  may  be  Justl- 
flcatlon  for  this  position  from  a  parochial 
point  of  view  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
this  agency  is  set  up  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  industry  and  to  stabi- 
lize prices  in  the  country.  Here  we  are. 
all  standing  vp  and  saying  that  every- 
one is  using  the  wrong  Judgment.  That  Is 
a  serious  criticism  to  make  of  an  Insti- 
tution or  an  agency  that  is  out  there  to 
protect  the  public.  We  should  know  the 
answers. 

I  find  no  fault  in  what  the  Senator  la 
trying  to  do,  but  the  question  is  one  of 
timing,  timing  it  in  such  a  way  that  we 
are  placed  in  a  position  where  we  have 
to  take  a  vote  on  this  matter  without 
knowing  the  facts.  Just  knowing  that 
some  packinghouses  have  closed  down. 
For  all  we  know,  it  may  be  a  squeeze.  It 
may  be  to  knock  this  thing  off  before 
September  12.  It  may  be  deliberate  on 
someone's  part.  I  do  not  know.  But  what 
I  do  know  is  that  this  agency  was  set  up 
to  protect  the  consumer  and  now  the 
Senator  is  saying,  "Well,  the  housewives 
of  America  would  rather  pay  a  big  price 
and  have  meat  than  have  a  lesser  price 
and  not  have  meat." 

That  is  logical,  but  the  question  is: 
How  do  we  know  that  they  are  going  to 
be  without  meat?  Why  is  this  Govern- 
ment so  impotent  that  it  cannot  hdp 
the  market  to  flow  freely?  That  Is  what 
puzzles  me.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
cannot  accept  in  my  heart  and  consci- 
ence why  this  should  be  done,  when  what 
we  should  be  doing  is  to  admonish  the 
administration  to  move  forward,  if  it 
has  to  do  what  it  has  to  do,  in  order  to 
serve  industry  and  the  consumers  of  this 
country.  But  we  are  doing  it  in  a  lopsid- 
ed way.  That  Is  the  reason  why  I  re- 
sisted the  last  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Mans- 
niLD  and  McClurx  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiwa,  it  is  so  ord««d. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  that  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  this.  Well,  the  newqiapers  aie 
full,  dally,  with  articles  about  packlng- 
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liotises  cloelng  down,  about  cattle  runs 
bftng  dramatically  decreased,  about 
■bortages  turning  up  in  New  York,  Prov- 
idence, and  any  other  place,  about  the 
fact  that  American  cattle  are  being  sold 
now  m  Canada  and  are  being  processed 
there  and  then  they  come  back  here  and 
the  housewives  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
than  she  would  have  to  pay  if  we  made 
the  marketplace  more  available  for  beef 
already  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  big  hetidllne  from 
the  Washington  Star-News  of  two  nights 
ago  and  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could 
have  missed  reading  it.  the  fact  that,  in- 
deed, we  do  have  a  shortage. 

I  respect  the  motivation  of  the  people 
on  the  Council.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
ddlberately  trying  to  hurt  anyone.  They 
think  they  are  trying  to  help  the  con- 
sumers. But  they  did  not  reckon  with  the 
ec<Miomics  of  the  cattle  business.  There- 
fore, we  have  a  bad  problem.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  admonltlcMi  to  those 
downtown  if  we  pass  this  amendment. 
Iliey  will  understand  what  oiu:  position 
is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  have  these  head- 
lines in  the  newspapers,  my  goodness 
gracious,  cannot  the  President  read  the 
same  headlines?  What  is  he  doing?  I  re- 
peat, what  is  he  doing?  If  we  are  cheat- 
ing the  housewife  out  of  beef  because 
someone  is  using  the  wrong  Judgment  in 
his  organization,  why  does  he  not  do 
something  about  it? 

I  submit  that  the  two  genUnnen  stand- 
ing up  now  in  this  Chamber  ase  very  wel- 
come to  the  Oval  Room  at  the  White 
House,  much  more  so  than  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  think  they  could 
go  down  there  and  have  a  nice  heart-to- 
heart  talk,  an  eyeball-to-eyeball  dlsctis- 
slon  with  the  President,  to  see  if  we  can- 
not rectify  this. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  question  of  Judg- 
ment. I  think  their  Judgment  is  wrong. 
I  think  that  probably  the  majority  Judg- 
ment in  the  Senate  is  correct.  I  think  we 
should  exert  that  Judgment  now.  This  is 
not  a  parochial  issue.  It  is  not  a  parochial 
issue  at  all,  because  consumers  every- 
where are  being  affected.  It  is  not  Just 
a  matter  of  a  packing  plant  going  out  of 
business  and  people  being  unemployed  in 
specific  areas.  Many  of  those  plants  will 
never  open  again.  It  is  a  national  eco- 
nomic situation  that  affects  consumers 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  how  we  help 
the  consumers  by  keeping  them  from 
buying  beef.  I  do  not  see  what  kind  of 
service  we  are  rendering  if  we  cannot 
buy  at  any  price.  It  ia  not  a  matter  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  I  having  ac- 
cess to  the  Oval  Room  at  the  White 
House.  If  we  disagree  with  the  policy  of 
the  President's  Coet-of-Llvlng  Council. 
It  is  our  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
say  so  in  the  clearest  possible  terms.  Tliat 
is  what  I  Intend  to  do  today,  because  I 
thoroughly  disagree  with  the  policy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWSR.  Z  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator fnxn  Nebraska  la  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
ample  facts  to  Justify  the  passage  of  this 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  en- 
tire case  for  the  consumer  would  call  for 
the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

On  last  Monday.  I  met  with  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  packers  who  repre- 
sent 65  percent  of  the  beef  industry. 
There  I  learned  that  there  are  110  pack- 
ing plants  closed  at  the  present  time.  The 
greatest  meatpacking  center  in  the 
world  is  in  Omaha,  Nebr.  In  the  last  we^ 
before  phase  IV  went  into  effect,  they 
slaughtered  203,000  head  of  cattle.  Last 
week,  it  had  dropped  to  122.000. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  week,  the  klU 
will  drop  to  between  70,000  and  80,000 
in  one  city  alone. 

I  also  receive  telephonic  commxmica- 
tioQs  several  times  a  day  on  the  situa- 
tion. Last  Monday.  Canadian  buyers  ap- 
peared in  the  livestock  markets  in  Omaha 
and  Sioux  City  and  outbid  everyone  else. 
They  take  the  cattle  to  Canada.  They 
are  slaughtered.  They  are  sent  back  into 
the  United  States — it  is  already  sold  in 
New  York  City — at  a  much  higher  price 
because  it  is  a  foreign  product  and  not 
subject  to  our  price  controls. 

Now.  we  might  say.  "Why  do  they  not 
plug  that  loophole  in  the  act?"  All  that 
would  do  would  be  to  send  the  meat  to 
Japan  because  it  is  worth  three,  four, 
or  five  times  as  much  in  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  what  sort  of  tomfoolery 
are  we  engaged  in  here? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  $6  a  pound  in 
Japan  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  so  easy  to  get  up 
and  cry  crocodile  tears  for  the  consumer. 
The  way  to  help  the  consmner  is  to  have 
a  lot  of  merchandise  available,  a  choice 
of  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  the  consumer 
will  bring  down  the  price,  because  she 
will  play  the  lower  price  of  meat  agaiiist 
the  higher  price  of  meat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  soon  as  I  finish  my 
statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Right. 

Mr.  CUR-ns.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
there  also  appeared  in  the  cattle  markets 
in  my  State — and  this  is  Just  one  in- 
cident— a  man  who,  I  imderstand  was  not 
in  the  meat  business,  but  he  bought  200 
steers.  Then  he  immediately  went  out 
hunting  /or  a  custom  slaughterer  to  kill 
and  dress  the  steers. 

What  will  happen?  That  meat  will  go 
into  the  black  market,  that  is  what  will 
happen.  They  are  small  packing  plants. 
They  are  closed. 

I  live  in  a  small  town  of  2.600  pec^le. 
We  have  a  packing  plant  there  that  em- 
ploys about  SO  or  60  people.  They  kill 
something  over  a  hundred  thousand  cat- 
tle a  year.  That  plant  closed  on  July  27. 
It  closed  tight.  Iiecause  the  price  they 
had  to  pay  for  steers,  and  the  ceiling 
they  had  to  sell  under,  caused  a  loss  of 
several  dollars  per  head,  and  they  could 
not  take  it. 

Tliat  packing  plant  will  survive,  but 
there  are  other  small  packing  plants 
which  cannot  maintain  a  cash  flow  and 
prevent  a  takeover  by  creditors  if  the 


packing  plant  operations  stop.  We  are 
forcing  those  Individuals  into  the  black 
market. 

Who  ever  heard  of  someone  buying 
something  in  the  black  market  cheaper 
than  he  can  buy  it  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade?  The  opposition  to  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  the  black 
market.  It  is  a  vote  for  sending  our  cattle 
to  Canada  said  elsewhere.  It  is  a  vote  for 
further  export  of  our  meat. 

I  am  not  luunindful  of  the  struggle 
the  people  on  low  incomes  have  in  order 
to  get  al<mg.  But  we  do  not  hear  their 
Impassioned  speeches,  nor  do  we  read 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  when  prices 
of  all  other  articles  are  going  up,  up,  and 
up.  Whom  are  we  trying  to  fool,  when 
we  say  that  the  price  of  food  should  be 
held  down,  because  the  people  who  are 
producing  food  are  faced  with  the  same 
Inflationary  forces  as  the  rest  of  the 
economy?  Our  problem  is  an  across-the- 
board  inflationary  problem.  We  have 
waited  too  long  to  deal  with  the  causes 
of  inflation. 

Bfr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  I  am  not  shedding  crocodile  tears. 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  weeping  so 
easily.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  quite 
ironic  that  the  September  12  date  was 
set — by  whom?  By  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Is  he  a  Democrat?  No; 
he  is  a  Republican.  Who  is  rising  here 
this  afternoon  to  say  that  there  is  bad 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  President? 
The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkr), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cini- 
Tis),  and  the  Republican  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  .  I  did  not  see 
any  Democrats  get  up.  But  I  see  Repub- 
licans, who  have  a  very  intimate  rela- 
tionship with  the  Presid^t,  who  could 
have  gone  down  to  the  Oval  Room  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  President. 
Nobody  has  said  that  he  is  not  aware 
of  it.  If  there  is  a  problem,  why  not  go 
down  and  get  it  straightened  out? 

Senators  have  come  to  the  fioor  to 
speak  on  this  subject  without  any  Justi- 
fication at  all.  We  have  heard  that  pack- 
ing plants  are  closing  down.  That  has 
happened  before.  That  is  the  way  pres- 
sure is  used.  But  the  people  who  are 
most  pressured  in  this  country  are  the 
consumers.  We  realize  that  the  price  of 
meat  is  up.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
marketplace  to  tell  us  that  the  price  of 
meat  today  is  the  same  as  It  was 
yesterday. 

Prices  have  gone  up.  iip,  and  up.  Yet 
this  administration  has  done  very  little 
or  nothing  about  it.  We  are  wasting  our 
time  here,  while  the  administration  ts 
going  all  over  the  world,  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  problems  are  In  China  or 
Russia.  But  nobody  in  this  administra- 
tion seems  to  bother  about  what  is  ha^- 
penlng  to  the  consuraers  in  Amolca. 
That  Is  the  qoestlaii  we  raise  here  today. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment  are  wrong.  But  I  am  aay- 
ing.  Have  you  taken  this  questtan  up  with 
the  President?  Why  did  thePrestdent  set 
September  12  as  the  date?  Why  should 
not  the  matter  be  settled  today?  Why  do 
not  the  Senators -go  to  his  aCBce?  Ther 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say, 
"This  is  all  poppjrcodc  TUs  is  eockejed. 
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This  Is  wrong."  Well,  why  do  they  not 
Straighten  it  out?  They  seek  to  put  it  in 
a  bill  that  in  all  probability  might  be 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Why  do  they  do 
It  that  way?  They  have  contacts.  They 
can  go  to  the  Oval  FCoom.  Why  do  they 
not  go  down  and  get  the  matter  straight- 
ened out? 

Yes.  meat  Is  being  kept  off  the  coimter. 
For  what  reason?  Why?  Why  is  It  neces- 
sary? These  are  the  reasons. 

I  csji  imagine,  come  September  12, 
what  will  happen  in  the  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Senators  say  It  is  better 
to  have  high  prices  than  not  to  have  any 
meat  at  all.  Are  they  tn^ng  to  tell  me 
that  only  rich  people  can  eat  beef,  and 
that  the  rest  have  to  eat  dogfood?  There 
h£is  got  to  be  a  limit  on  what  people  can 
be  charged. 

Look  at  the  people  on  social  security. 
They  get  a  measly  little  check  every 
month.  I  really  do  not  know  how  they 
can  live.  Nobody  seems  to  be  worrying 
about  them.  Senators  are  worried  about 
packing  houses:  worried  about  the  rich 
ranchers;  worried  about  everybody  else 
but  the  poor.  That  Is  the  question  here. 
They  say,  "Yes.  meat  at  a  high  price  Is 
better  than  no  meat  at  all."  But  what 
they  are  actually  saying  Is,  "Let  us  give 
the  meat  to  the  White  House." 

I  understand  that  a  man  refused  to 
sell  beef  to  the  White  House.  The  White 
House  had  ordered  15  pounds  of  fllet 
mignon,  but  the  fellow  said,  "No;  if  the 
poor  can't  eat  it,  the  President  can't  eat 
It."  That  Is  good  business.  But  please  do 
not  let  us  end  up  by  saying  that  we  can 
only  feed  meat  to  the  rich.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  The  Senator  hsis  not 
done  it  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  more 
meat  products  are  available,  the  more 
likelihood  there  is  there  will  be  price 
stabilization,  so  that  the  poor  can  have 
a  better  choice  of  what  to  buy 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  a 
very  astute  man.  No  one  is  more  adept 
at  reading  the  political  implications  In  a 
situation  that  occurs  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  than  he  Is.  He  says  it  Is  the  Re- 
publicans who  do  not  accept  the  admin- 
istration policies.  I  think  It  Is  character- 
istic of  Republicans  that  they  are  not 
easily  regimented.  I  think  it  is  quite  prop- 
er for  Republicans  to  take  issue  with  the 
administration  from  time  to  time. 

However,  I  would  say  one  thing:  We 
are  loyal  to  our  President,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  would  have  a  part  of 
any  movement  to  hound  our  President 
out  of  public  office,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
gxiished  Senator  f  rtnn  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  If  anyone 
is  Interested  in  providing  for  the  poor 
people,  he  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. How  on  earth  can  poor  people  buy 
In  the  Uack  market?  This  is  a  proposal 
to  stop  the  black  market.  It  Is  a  proposal 
to  bring  transactions  out  Into  the  open, 
where  beef  will  have  a  chance  to  com- 
pete. 

Beef  producers  are  highly  competitive 
with  one  another.  Our  consumers  are  the 


best  price  controllers  there  are.  They  can 
look  at  pork,  beef,  and  chicken,  and  see 
the  prices.  Beef  had  better  be  reasonable, 
or  else  the  poor  will  purchase  the  other 
things.  But  to  drive  something  into  the 
black  market,  means  that  only  the  rich, 
the  hotels,  and  the  restaurants  are  pro- 
tected. 

Again  I  repeat  that  a  vote  against  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  the  poor. 
It  is  a  vote  for  the  black  market.  It  is 
a  vote  to  drive  our  cattle  and  meat  sup- 
plies out  of  this  country  because  world 
prices  are  much  higher. 

In  the  month  of  April  I  represented 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  a  trip 
to  Australia.  The  cost  of  operation  over 
there  is  much,  much  less.  The  price  of 
lamb  is  about  one-fifth  what  it  is  here. 
The  labor  costs  are  about  85  percent  of 
ours.  Yet  I  brought  back  prices  from  the 
supermarkets  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal cuts  of  beef,  I  compared  them  with 
the  cost  of  beef  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
the  same  day,  and  in  every  instance  the 
Australian  prices  were  much  higher. 
That  was  before  we  had  a  black  market. 
Let  us  vote  today  to  end  the  black  market 
and  to  make  the  price  of  beef  competi- 
tive. Let  us  permit  the  poor  people  and 
the  people  of  modest  income  to  have  a 
little  chance  to  buy  something.  They  can- 
not do  so  on  the  black  market. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  in 
supporting  the  amendment,  even  if  it  is 
opposed  by  the  administration.  I  have 
opposed  the  administration  policies  in 
the  past.  I  think  in  this  case  there  must 
be  differences  of  (pinion  inside  the  ad- 
ministration. I  listened  for  15  minutes  to 
testimony  by  George  Shultz  to  find  out 
how  he  feels  about  beef  prices  today  and 
what  should  be  done.  He  took  the  po- 
sition we  should  unfreeze,  and  we  have 
a  lesson  in  adult  education  for  everyone 
in  this  country  in  that  when  you  try  to 
play  with  the  economy  and  force  a  lid  on 
things,  people  are  forced  not  to  send 
their  products  to  market.  What  good 
does  it  do  to  have  a  freeze  on  products 
if  they  cannot  be  bought?  That  Is  a 
meaningless  system  and  It  will  be  a  dis- 
incentive to  take  products  to  the  market. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  bring  stability 
and  that  is  to  match  prices  with  demand. 
The  system  we  now  have  must  be  abol- 
ished and  abandoned  as  absolutely  futile 
as  a  means  to  bring  prices  dowo. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  state- 
ment of  George  Meany  yesterday.  He 
urged  President  Nixon  to  get  rid  of  his 
economic  advisers  except  George  Shultz, 
who,  I  believe,  opposes  controls. 

A  vote  for  the  Tower  amendment  would 
simply  indicate  that  we  have  tried  this 
approfich;  it  has  not  worked;  it  has  been 
disastrous. 

In  my  city  of  Chicago  75  mspectors 
went  out  yesterday  to  make  spot  inspec- 
tions to  innevent  sales  of  ungraded,  black- 
maricet  meat,  and  they  are  ivglng  an 
allocation  program  for  meat  in  January. 
This  is  going  on  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  strong  that 
the  ceiimg  on  beef  prices  shoxild  be  lifted 
immediately  as  it  has  been  on  all  other 
food  Items.  What  has  actually  happened 
as    a    result    of    the    administration's 


smgling  out  beef  as  the  exception  to  ttie 

ceiling  lift  could  have  been — and  indeed 
was — predicted. 

Farmers  simply  are  not  sending  their 
beef  cattle  to  market.  They  have  chosen 
to  hold  their  cattle  imtll  the  promised 
lift  of  the  freeze,  which  will  occur  on 
September  12.  They  know  that  In  6  weeks 
they  will  receive  much  higher  prices  for 
their  product,  and  they  are  savvy  enough 
to  hold  out  imtil  that  time. 

The  result  of  the  freeze  policy  and  the 
farmers'  actions  is  that  beef  is  disappear- 
ing from  grocery  stores  and  from  the 
wholesale  markets.  Hospitals,  restau- 
rants, and  even  the  U.8.  Army  are  unable 
to  get  the  supplies  of  beef  they  need  to 
feed  their  patients,  customers,  and 
troops. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Food  Chains  predicted  this  week  that  the 
situation  is  going  to  get  much  worse  be- 
fore It  gets  better.  The  president  of  that 
association  estimated  that  the  total  beef 
supply  in  food  stores  around  the  coimtry 
will  be  20  percent  below  normal  this  week 
and  40  percent  below  normal  next  week. 

In  my  own  State  of  Dlinois,  so  several 
representatives  of  the  beef  industry  have 
told  me.  a  black  market  in  beef  has  de- 
veloped in  the  past  few  weeks.  Par  more 
serious  than  that  is  the  fact  that  beef 
processors  are  being  forced  to  close  down 
their  operations  and  lay  off  employees. 
Just  this  Monday  three  Ciilcago  beef 
processors  closed  their  doors  and  400 
workers  were  laid  off. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  know  by  now 
that  no  economic  edict  coming  from 
Washington  is  going  to  be  effective  If 
it  defies  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
What  good  does  a  freeze  do  on  the  re- 
tail price  of  beef  when  it  Is  at  an  his- 
torically high  level  and  the  freeze  Itself 
causes  severe  cutbacks  in  production. 
The  only  way  to  insure  that  beef  prices 
will  eventually  come  down  is  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  will  encourage,  not  discour- 
age, adequate  supplies.  Nothing  has 
proved  this  more  clearly  than  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  continuance  of  the  freeze 
on  beef  prices.  We  need  to  be  realistic 
and  practical  and  this  decision  has  been 
neither  of  those  things.  If  we  do  not  re- 
move the  celling  prices  on  beef,  I  am 
afraid  the  American  consumer  will  suffer 
more  in  increased  prices  to  the  long 
run  than  he  is  now.  In  the  meantime. 
we  cannot  permit  workers  to  be  unem- 
ployed and  we  cannot  permit  Americans 
to  be  denied  so  valuable  a  food  staple 
as  beef. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Tower  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  As  far  as  the  slaugh- 
terhouses to  Montana  are  concerned, 
they  are  Just  about  on  the  way  out  of 
business.  Some  can  last  a  few  days  and 
maybe  some  can  last  as  long  as  a  week, 
but  the  writtog  is  on  the  wall. 

With  respect  to  the  stockyard,  the 
number  is  gradually  decreasing  as  far 
as  cattle  are  concerned.  What  is  hap- 
pentog  In  the  State  of  Montana  can  be 
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multiplied  many  times  over.  Hence,  the 
need  for  an  amendment  of  this  sort, 
which  I  am  delighted  to  eosponsor.  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
amendment. 

As  he  has  explatoed  it,  this  amend- 
ment would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
administration's  beef  ceiling  that  my 
amendments  which  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready adopted  by  overwhelmtog  margins 
on  three  occsisions  would  have  for  food 
shortages  to  general. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
amendment  the  same  overwhelming  sup- 
port glvm  to  my  food  shortage  amend- 
ments to  the  past  so  that  we  can  once 
agato  make  our  views  known  to  the 
White  House. 

I  for  one  fail  to  understand  how  the 
administration  can  sit  idly  by  day  after 
day  when  even  the  White  House  has 
trouble  purchastog  beef.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  present  celling  Is  a  sop 
to  consumers  who  are  rightfully  con- 
cerned with  rising  food  prices. 

But  such  a  policy  flies  in  the  face  of 
commonsense.  Betty  Pumess,  the  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  has  criticized  the  beef  ceiling  as 
being  against  the 'best  toterests  of  the 
consumer.  And  so  have  many  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  consumer's  toterest. 

The  way  to  bring  down  food  prices 
is  to  increase  food  supplies.  And  the  sur- 
est road  to  higher  prices  is  to  restrict 
food  production — and  this  is  what  the 
beef  ceiling  does. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  food  shortage 
amendment  now  contatoed  to  the  farm 
bill  will  soon  become  law.  The  Hotise 
is  expected  to  act  on  the  bill  tomorrow. 
And  Secretary  Butz  has  todlcated  the 
President  will  sign  it  when  he  receives  it. 

But  I  think  Senator  Tower's  amend- 
ment gives  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  agato  make  our  views  on  food  shortage 
clear.  And  so,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Tower  amendment. 
WHO  BXNxrrrs  noic  thz  cuixknt  meat 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  the  Nation  has  been  pay- 
ing a  high  price— literally— for  the 
ftdlies  of  the  administration's  economic 
and  agricultural  policies.  Each  fumbling 
step  designed  to  improve  the  situation 
nas  led  to  higher  and  higher  prices. 
When  it  has  not  led  to  Immediately  high 
prices,  it  has  led  to  shortages,  firms  cut- 
ting back  or  cloeing  and  employee*  out  of 
work.  The  latest  example  of  this  tragic 
cycle  1»  the  conttoued  freeze  on  meat. 
8^t«nber  12  was  announced  as  the  date 
w*tt  the  meat  freeze  would  be  lifted. 
With  this  new  knowledge,  cattle  ranch- 
ew  began  to  withhold  live  cattle  from 
tte  marketplace.  They  know  if  they  hold 
back  until  September  12  there  will  be 
bonanza*— the  shortages  will  be  so  acute 
that  live  animals  will  bring  extremely 
W«b  pncee.  The  prices  which  the  ranch- 
«  can  charge  are  totaUy  unregulated 
under  the  phase  IV  rules.  Unlike  many 
raw  agricultural  producto  which  must  be 


brought  to  market  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe  and  ready,  beef  can  be  delayed. 
Ranchers  can  conttoue  to  feed  the  cattle 
and  they  will  get  fattter  and  bring  higher 
prices  based  on  their  weight. 

So  the  cattlemen  can  wait — and  they 
are  waiting.  Yesterday's  Los  Angeles 
Times  reports  that  slaughtering  of  beef 
throughout  the  United  States  is  down 
50  percent  from  this  time  last  year.  And 
it  is  down  30  percent  from  last  week. 

Shortages  of  beef  began  developtog 
last  spring  when  ceiling  {trices  were  im- 
posed. They  worsened  somewhat  durtog 
the  June  freeze.  Costs  of  production  and 
feed  were  high,  purchases  by  slaughter- 
ers and  packers  declined  stoce  their 
prices  were  frozen,  and  less  beef  made  its 
way  through  the  pipeltoe  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  stoce  the  July  18  aimouncement 
that  beef  would  remato  frozen  imtll  Sep- 
tember, the  situation  has  worsened 
dramatically.  The  shortages  are  threat- 
entog  to  eliminate  beef  from  the  diets  of 
hospital  patients,  schoolchildren  and 
staff,  inmates  of  public  prisons  and  other 
institutions.  Purchastog  agents  for  these 
institutions  to  California  are  finding  bids 
for  t>eef  jotog  unanswered  by  packers. 
The  packers,  unable  to  purchase  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  raw  beef  to  supply 
their  customers  and  maintain  their  busi- 
nesses, are  laytog  off  employees  and  be- 
ginntog  to  shut  dowiL  In  some  cases  the 
packing  companies  are  major  sources  of 
employment  to  small  cities.  The  Durham 
Meat  Co.  to  San  Jose  has  layed  off  41  of 
its  126  employees  so  far.  The  Portion 
Meat  Co.  in  Orange  employed  50  people 
at  the  begitming  of  the  administration's 
phase  I;  they  are  now  down  to  19  and 
plarmlng  to  lay  off  5  more.  The  Vienna 
Sausage  Co.,  large  suppliers  of  corned 
beef,  expect  to  have  to  close  down  next 
week,  putttog  125  workers  out  of  jobs  to 
Vernon.  Calif. 

Restaurant  operators  are  also  feeling 
the  pinch.  A  representative  of  the  South- 
em  California  Restaurant  Association 
has  told  me  that  steak  and  hamburger 
houses  are  in  the  worst  shape,  but  that 
restaiu-ants  of  all  types  are  betog  forced 
to  purchase  beef  on  a  growtog  and  thriv- 
ing black  market  If  they  want  to  stay  In 
bustoess.  Several  of  the  restaurant  sup- 
pliers have  warned  their  customers  there 
may  be  no  beef  at  all  by  August  6. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  days  or  weeks 
before  the  shortages  reach  the  super- 
markets. TTiere  are  already  reports  that 
certato  cuts  of  beef  are  not  avtdlable  to 
the  stores. 

Yet  the  administration  has  announced 
It  will  hold  firm  in  its  intention  to  con- 
ttoue the  meat  freeze  until  September  12. 
They  seem  immtodful  of  the  warnings 
that  if  the  shortages  continue  and  worsen 
between  now  and  September,  prices  when 
the  freeze  is  lifted  will  rise  far  more  than 
they  would  if  the  freeze  were  lifted  today. 
Slaughtering  and  packtog  firms  with 
their  toventories  of  beef  partially  or  to- 
tally depleted  will  pay  virtually  any  price 
to  obtato  new  supplies  and  keep  from 
gotog  out  of  business.  The  high  prices 
will  be  passed  along  the  pipeline  all  the 
way  to  restaurant  operators,  hospital 
administrators,  and  housewives.  Those 
who  can  aff<»xl  to  pay  the  faJgh  prices  will 


likely  do  so  gladly  to  order  to  get  their 
favorite  meat  dishes  back  into  their 
dally  menus. 

So  who  will  benefit  from  prolongtog 
the  freeze?  Certatoly  not  the  much 
abused  consumer  to  whose  name  a  series 
of  fumbling  steps  have  been  taken  to 
relieve  the  suffering  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  toclude  at  this  potot  two  recent 
articles  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
which  give  us  a  clear  view  of  the  current 
state  of  affairs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  to  calltog  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  admtoistration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  iKSTnrmoirs'  Bnw  fob  Bixr  Supplies 

UNANSWiatEO 

(By  Dorothy  Townsend) 
While  the  meat  industry  and  the  govern- 
ment locked  horna  over  the  threat  of  a 
nationwide  beef  shortage  Thursday,  patients 
and  Inmates  m  many  public  Institutions 
faced  some  unprescrlbed  changes  In  diet. 

Purchasing  agents  for  hospitals,  jails  and 
other  public  facilities  In  some  at«as — includ- 
ing those  operated  by  Los  Angeles  County- 
were  finding  bids  for  beef  going  unanswered 
by  meat  packers. 

But  despite  predictions  that  meat  produc 
tlon  would  be  curtaUed  26%  to  40%  na- 
tionwide next  week,  followed  by  a  "drastic" 
beef  shortage,  the  government  refused  Thurs- 
day to  lift  Its  price  ceUlng  on  beef  before 
the  Phase  4  specified  date,  Sept.  12. 

John  T.  Dunlop,  director  of  the  Coet  of 
Living  Council,  told  a  group  of  congress- 
men  under  pressure  for  relaxation  of  the 
beef  price  restrictions  that  "no  change  In 
policy  Is  contemplated." 

Treasury  SecreUry  George  P.  Shultz  also 
said  Thursday  the  Administration  has  "no 
plans"  to  lift  the  ceUlngs  before  Sept.  12. 
Announcing  that  next  week  would  see 
packing  houses  shut  down  across  the  nation, 
the  Western  States  Meat  Packers  prepared 
black-bordered  notices  to  maU  to  President 
Nixon  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
nuirk  each  closing. 

"We  don't  have  a  snowball's  chance  in 
hell  of  getting  anywhere  before  Sept.  12." 
said  Norm  Mafflt.  association  executive. 

"People  In  our  business  are  grinding 
slowly  to  a  standstm."  said  Los  Angeles 
packing  executive  Joseph  J.  Eusso.  "When 
you  have  complete  unavailability  of  product, 
you  close  down." 

Rixsso  said  cattle  growers  are  holding  back 
their  livestock  from  market  on  the  premise 
that  "when  the  ceilings  are  lifted  there  wlU 
be  a  greater  demand,  with  greater  remunera- 
tion" for  them. 

"It's  so  lopsided  It's  pathetic,-  be  said. 
"We're  (the  meat  processors)  stUl  operating 
under  the  fixed-prloe  formula." 

In  San  Francisco.  Mafflt  said,  thousands  of 
head  of  cattle  are  not  going  to  market.  "If 
I  had  cattle  on  feed  today,  I'd  be  stupid 
to  sell."  he  aald. 

"The  biggest  mistake  was  axmounclng  the 
date  of  Sept.  12.  Look  at  what  happened 
to  hogs.  They  went  to  66  cent*  a  pound,  Uve, 
from  43  cents  In  less  than  two  weeks." 

Mafflt  said  the  packing  Industry  is  "very 
competitive.  If  they  wotUd  take  off  the 
Sept.  12  date,  we  woiUd  see  a  bulge  at  flnt 
but  we  would  see  a  drop  by  Sept.  12." 

Other  packing  Industry  officials  an  saying 
that  when  the  lid  does  oome  off  there  wUI  be 
a  price  explosion. 

Although  the  Cost  of  Living  CoimcU  In- 
sisted that  slaughter  figures  do  not  bear  out 
the  packers'  prediction  of  a  looming  beef 
shortage,  some  agencies  were  finding  It  liard 
to  fill  their  orders  for  beef. 
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PurchMtng  kgmts  for  36  Loe  AngelM 
County  hospitals.  Jails  and  other  public  fa- 
culties disclosed  that  when  their  beef  bids 
closed  Monday  tar  August,  no  packer  had 
made  an  offer. 

Later  in  the  week,  one  vendor  voltuteered 
to  bid  for  one  week  and  others  insisted  they 
could  sell  only  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

"Aa  a  result,  we're  Instructing  the  nine 
county  hospitals  to  order  direct  from  vend- 
ors and  to  get  beef  at  whatever  price  the 
vendors  make  It  available,"  a  Purchasing  De- 
partment spokesman  said. 

"We're  planning  conferences  with  sheriff's 
and  probation  officers  on  what  to  do  at  otb«r 
faculties." 

One  possible  outgrowth  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  county  may  have  to  buy  better 
quality  cuts  of  beef  than  It  usually  seeks  and 
pay  higher  prices. 

A  buyer  for  the  Loe  Angeles  city  employes 
cafeteria  said  his  order  for  next  Monday's 
beef  was  turned  down  Thursday  by  the  sup- 
pliers he  usually  deals  with. 

"My  salesman  claims  they  are  holding  back 
untu  after  the  freese,"  said  Ben  Olgum,  who 
normally  plans  on  100  pounds  of  beef  a  day 
for  the  cafeteria. 

California  prls<»B  and  hospitals  are  sup- 
plied under  quarterly  contracts  and,  so  far, 
have  had  no  problem  getting  their  orders 
filled,  a  spokesman  for  the  state  Health  and 
Welfare  Department  said. 

Slaughter  figures  for  the  week  through 
Thursday  were  down,  nationally,  from  last 
week  (413.000  from  460,000  at  the  same  time 
the  previous  week).  Meat  Industry  officials 
predicted  "a  drastic  drop"  next  week. 

Ken  Hummels,  economic  analjrst  for  the 
California  Cattle  Feeders  Assn.,  said  cattle- 
men who  breed  livestock  generally  are  "do- 
ing nicely  these  days,  certainly  In  relation 
to  decades  gone  by,  and  I  guess  you  could  say 
feeders  are  asking  a  profit,  too." 

He  said  he  does  not  believe  the  cattlemen 
will  hcdd  beef  back  from  the  packers  and 
that  they  will  seU  If  packers  will  pay  the 
going  prices. 

U.S.  BzKT  SLATTOHm  60  PncXNT  Below 

1972  Levxi. 

(By  HUry  Bematatn) 

The  nation's  beef  supplies  began  to  dwin- 
dle rapidly  Monday  as  the  government  re- 
ported that  cattle  slaughter  plummeted  60% 
below  this  time  last  year  and  30%  below  last 
week. 

The  drop  was  greater  than  the  sharp  re- 
ductions caused  by  the  nationwide  meat 
boycott  last  April. 

Slaughter  In  this  area  was  running  about 
normal  Monday,  but  that  was  not  much  con- 
solation for  consumers  In  California  be- 
cause usually  about  36%  of  the  beef  con- 
sumed here  Is  brought  m  from  out  of  state, 
and  officials  say  out-of-state  supplies  have  al- 
ready halted  almost  entirely. 

"And  by  later  this  week  or  early  next  week, 
slaughter  here  will  be  down  just  as  It  Is 
across  the  rest  of  the  country,"  an  Industry 
official  said. 

The  cut  In  slaughter  came  as  meat  packers 
reported  they  have  already  laid  off  6,600 
workers  across  the  country. 

Some  industry  officials  also  report  a  rapid- 
ly expandmg  black  market  In  meat  as  the 
Industry  tries  to  get  around  the  price  cell- 
ing Imposed  on  meat  by  the  Nlzon  Admin- 
istration. 

The  celling  Is  not  aehedulad  to  be  lifted 
until  Sept.  12,  but  Indiistry  leaders  are  bom- 
barding the  White  House  and  Congress  with 
pleas  for  relief,  contending  they  are  losing 
money  and  that  some  are  being  forced  out 
of  business  because  production  costs  are 
above  celling  prices. 

oovsBNimrr  holds  wtmm 

So  far.  the  Administration  has  firmly  re- 
sisted the  pressures  and  some  government 


■onrces  claim  that  the  slaughter  cutback  and 
resulting  shortages  are  being  at  least  par- 
tUUy  created  •rtlfldally  to  intensify  prw- 
sure  for  lifting  the  oeuing  on  meat  prices. 

The  Federal  Market  News  Service,  an  agen- 
cy of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  report- 
ed an  estimated  kill  on  Monday  of  79,000 
cattle,  which  was  38,000  below  a  year  ago  and 
34,000  below  the  previous  Monday. 

Norman  H.  Maffit,  head  of  the  Meat  Pack- 
ers Assn..  said  the  black  market  m  beef 
"could  be  up  to  around  6%  of  the  total,  and 
don't  forget,  there  Is  also  some  of  what  you 
might  call  legal  black  market  going  on,  too. 

"Cattle  are  being  sold  in  large  quantities 
to  Canadian  slaughterhouses  by  n.8.  cattle- 
men, and  then  the  processed  beef  is  sent  back 
to  this  country  for  sale  above  the  celling  be- 
savise  foreign  meat  is  not  covered,"  Maffit 
said. 

n.L10SL   KABKXTING 

Enwrson  Morgan,  operations  manager  of 
the  Vienna  Sausage  Mfg.  Corp.  in  Vernon,  said 
"I  would  estimate  the  black  market  Is  al- 
ready 16%  to  30%  of  the  toUl— meaning  that 
much  Is  selling  above  the  celling  prices  set 
by  law. 

"Many  people  In  the  Industry  are  doing  It 
because  they  see  no  other  way  to  save  their 
business. 

"But  whatever  the  reason,  it  is  being  done 
and  It  means  they  have  complete  contempt 
for  the  law."  be  said. 

Moran  saUl  that  hla  own  operations  here 
will  be  closed  down  next  week,  and  the  firm's 
even  larger  Chicago  operations  will  close 
down  the  end  of  this  week. 

"We  could  continue  to  operate  If  we  were 
willing  to  buy  black  market  meat,  but  we're 
Just  not  going  to  do  it,"  he  maintained. 
vn  or  svAsioNs 

Various  schemes  have  been  devised  to  get 
around  the  law,  be  said,  such  as  the  whole- 
saler invoicing  a  purchaser  of  40,000  pounds 
of  meat  at  celling  prices,  and  selling  the 
same  invoice  flgxire,  "but  In  reality,  he  buys 
only  36.000  pounds  and  sells  only  36,000 
pounds." 

Another  system  Is  "Just  to  leave  on  half  the 
flank  on  a  beef  loin,  which  means  that  they 
get,  say  $1.10  a  povmd  for  the  whole  piece 
which  actually  contains  a  large  part  of  flank 
which  Is  going  for  60  cents  a  pound,"  Moran 
said. 

Much  of  the  black  market,  he  contended. 
Is  done  through  wholesalers  who  sell  to 
processors  and  restaurants,  "but  that  drains 
off  normal  supplies  from  the  retail  nxarket." 

In  Chicago,  the  National  Assn.  of  Retail 
Pood  Chains  said  it  expects  total  beef  sup- 
plies in  the  nation's  major  supermarkets  will 
be  30%  below  normal  this  week  and  40%  or 
more  below  normal  next  week. 

An  Industry  c^clal  explained  that  "there 
are  cattle  now  In  the  plpeime  so  that  while 
the  kill  on  Monday  was  about  60%  below 
this  time  last  year,  there  Is,  of  course,  more 
meat  than  that  still  on  the  shelves  of  the 
supermarkets." 

But  Moran  and  others  maintain  that  even 
these  already  processed  meat  supplies  may 
not  get  to  the  conaxinMra  becaiise,  as  Moran 
put  It,  "much  of  It  will  be  going  Into  com- 
pany freesers  In  the  expectation  that  they 
can  hold  it  untU  the  price  celling  is  lifted, 
and  some  people  think  the  celling  will  be 
gone  lone  before  Sept.  12." 

The  National  Assn.  of  Meat  Purveyors  in 
Tucson.  Ariz.,  filed  a  suit  Monday  against  the 
Cost  Of  Living  Council  to  force  removal  of 
the  price  oeillncps  on  beef. 

Maffit,  speaking  for  the  Western  States 
Meat  Packers  Assn.,  charged  that  "the  Ad- 
ministration is  using  the  beef  Issue  to  prove 
they're  being  firm  In  controlling  prices,  even 
if  it  means  that  meat  will  disappear  from  the 
table  in  our  homes." 

He  contended  that  "there  Is  an  argument 
Inside  the  Administration.  Some  of  them  now 
favor  lUtlng  the  celling  before  Sept.  13.  but 


want  to  do  it  suddenly,  without  advance  no- 
tice, because  if  they  were  to  say  it  wUl  be 
lifted  in  two  weeks,  then  absolutely  nobody 
would  sell  beef  at  present  prices.  They'd  Just 
wait  two  weeks  and  get  more  money." 

Meat  packers  say  their  cost  of  production 
is  about  96  a  head  more  than  the  celling 
prices,  and  that  they  stay  In  even  partial  op- 
eration only  becaiise  It  would  coet  more  than 
that  If  they  quit  without  moving  out  the 
supplies  they  now  have  on  band. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  it  has 
no  exact  figures  on  profits  of  cattlemen— 
those  who  sell  cows  and  calves  to  feed  lots. 
But  a  department  expert  said:  "Our  flgurei 
do  show  the  stockmen  are  selling  cattle  for 
prices  substantially  higher  than  last  year, 
and  doing  well  because  their  range  oosti 
have  not  gone  up  significantly." 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  put  beef,  which  Is  cur- 
rently the  only  type  of  food  still  under 
control,  in  line  with  other  meats.  I  say 
this  because,  first,  we  are  talking  about  a 
month  to  6  weeks  and  not  a  system  of 
controls.  Second,  and  In  view  of  the  first, 
beef  shortages  are  beginning  to  appear  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  should  be  given  the  choice 
as  to  whether  he  or  she  wants  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  eating  beef,  rather  than 
having  this  choice  dictated  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  beef  for  the  coming 
weeks. 

If  I  believed  that  the  current  holdout 
of  beef  from  the  slaughterhouse  by  the 
feeders  was  simply  an  attempt  to  explc^t 
the  consumer,  and  that  by  holding  out 
and  temporarily  switching  his  protein 
preference  to  other  meats,  or  fish  or 
cheese,  that  the  consumer  would  ulti- 
mately boieflt  by  forcing  demand  down 
enough  to  lower  prices,  I  would  say, 
"Hold  out,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer." 
However,  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  rea- 
son that  cattle  are  being  held  off  the 
market  until  pricing  conditions  are  eased 
is  that  the  continued  high  cost  of  feed 
forces  the  breeder  to  wait  to  sell  his  cattle 
untu  he  can  get  a  price  that  will  recoup 
the  cost  of  feeding  them.  While  we  may 
see  a  temporary  lull  in  prices  on  S^>- 
tember  12  as  suin^  deluges  the  market, 
there  is  every  indication  that  beef  prices 
will  soon  go  the  way  of  the  postfreeie 
bulge,  like  those  of  poultry  and  pork 
when  recently  released  from  controls. 
The  truth  is  that  until  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing animals  is  reduced,  the  cost  of  eat- 
ing meat  will  remain  high. 

In  the  meantime,  those  dependent  on 
the  sale  of  beef— the  butchers,  drivers, 
the  independent  producers  and  whole- 
salers— are  suffering  greatly,  and  if  busi- 
nesses fold  during  the  beef  freeze,  the  re- 
sist of  the  reduced  competition  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  beef  will  ulti- 
mately translate  into  hl^er  prices  for 
the  consumer  when  the  freeze  is  over. 

Right  now  people  are  irate  and  incoo- 
venlenced  about  beef  shortages,  and  they 
are  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a 
black  market  springing  up.  Therefore, 
the  regulations  should  be  altered  and 
the  dollar-for-dollar  passthroughs  now 
permitted  on  other  foodstuffs  applied  to 
beef.  _. 

And  I  reiterate  my  views  of  the  need 
for  this  adoiifilstratlon  to  take  a  long, 
hard  lo<*  at  the  agricultural  policies 
which  brought  us  into  this  grim  situatloo 
so  that  the  sam*  mistakes  are  not  re- 
peated and  we  are  not  again  faced  with 
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a  shortage  in  tbe  food  supply  of  tWs 
ooiintry.  The  faimers  of  this  country 
baTe  the  capacity  and  the  means  to  feed 
jHTiTij»aws  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  to 
respond  to  the  ever-growing  demand 
from  abroad.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  implementing  policies 
designed  to  foster  both  of  these  goals — 
and  In  the  order  in  which  I  have  stated 
tbem. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
tpoosor  of  Senator  Town's  amendment 
to  alter  the  present  celling  on  beef  prices, 
I  am  pleased  by  the  Senate's  action  to- 
day to  approve  this  measure  by  a  vote  of 
S4to6. 

The  meatpackers  and  processors  across 
the  country  are  sitting  idle  and  there  are 
spot  shortages  in  some  supermarkets  as  a 
result  at.  the  present  celling.  Continua- 
tion of  the  ceiling  until  September  12  will 
only  aggravate  already  serious  problems 
and  add  to  the  probability  that  a  black 
Biarket  for  beef  will  flourish. 

The  Tower  amendment  is  actually  a 
compromise  between  a  total  freese  on 
beef  prices  and  the  lifting  of  all  controls. 
It  would  permit  a  pass-through  on  a  dol- 
lar-for-dollar basis  of  higher  costs  to 
producers  since  June  8  of  this  year.  A 
similar  action  was  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration as  a  part  of  the  phase  IV  eco- 
nomic program  with  respect  to  all  other 
agricultural  products  except  beef. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  made  a  comment  recently  with 
which  I  agree  completely.  He  said: 
Tou  can't  get  more  by  paying  less. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter  with  re- 
spect to  beef.  The  demand  for  beef  con- 
tinues to  rise,  while  Oovemment  manipu- 
lation of  the  industry  has  discouraged 
expansion  of  the  supply.  If  there  is  not 
enough  beef  to  meet  the  demand,  even 
a  Oovemment-sponsored  price  of  5 -cents 
per  pound  would  not  Insure  more  meat 
on  the  tables  of  the  American  consumer. 
It  is  a  simple  and  very  understtmdable 
fact  of  life  that  cattlemen — and  all  pro- 
ducers of  consumer  goods,  for  that  mat- 
ter— ^will  not  expand  their  herds  unless 
they  are  reasonably  certain  they  can  sell 
their  animals  for  more  than  it  cost  to 
raise  them.  The  ceiling  is  having  the  ef- 
fect of  permitting  production  costs  to 
exceed  what  the  producer  can  expect  to 
get  for  his  animals  at  market.  The  proc- 
essor cannot  pay  the  producer  more  for 
the  animals  to  be  slaughtered  because  he 
knows  he  cannot  recover  these  increased 
costs  at  the  wholesale  ot  retail  levels. 
This  chain  reaction  from  the  beef  price 
ceiling  means  the  supply  will  not  be  ex- 
panded, and  in  the  long  run,  the  con- 
sumers will  be  hurt  by  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  the  Tower 
amendment  has  been  approved,  and  1 
hope  its  intent  will  be  translated  into 
policy  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
wtlcles  from  the  August  1  "Star  News" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
Bs  follows: 

^^ux>UM  TO  TBS  Club,  Whtr  Houbk  Is 
1  '  Told 

(By  Bruce  Howard) 
rae  meat  ahortage  has  been  teought  booM 
to  President  NlxoQ—UteraUy. 


Bernard  Ooldsteln.  president  of  Olsmct 
Hotel  Supply,  Inc.,  tb»  largest  hotsl  and  res- 
taurant mfsat  supplier  in  tb*  city,  yesterday 
turned  down  a  White  House  oitlsr  for  16 
pounds  of  fllst  mlgnon  and  New  York  strto 
steak. 

"We've  been  supplying  the  White  House 
with  meat  for  16  years,"  Goldstein  scdd,  "and 
this  la  the  first  time  we've  ever  refused 
them." 

"But  if  Mrs.  HousewUe  feels  the  meat 
crunch,  so  shoiUd  the  White  Hotise.  They 
started  the  shortage,  and  they  should  know 
about  It.  They  dont  deserve  any  better  treat- 
ment than  anyone  elae." 

Goldstein  said  be  offered  the  White  House 
a  lower  quaUty  meat  Instead — "I  had  no 
trouble  filling  their  ground  beef  order,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile — but  they  said  no  thanks. 

"We're  talking  principle  here,"  Goldstein 
said.  "I  realize  I'm  sticking  my  neck  out — 
I  may  even  lose  the  account — but  I  feel  I 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  to  help  the 
(meat)  Ixutustry. 

"I  bad  an  order  from  the  number  one 
household  in  the  world,  and  I  had  to  say  no. 
I  told  them  to  take  filet  mlgnon  off  the 
menu  untU  the  freeae  Is  over." 

SLAuoHTBiHa    Ott,    Plamts    Closb:     Bnr 
Shobtagb  WoasE 
(By  WUUam  Delaney) 
The    nation's    cattle-alaugbter    total    has 
plummeted  to  its  loweet  daUy  level  since  the 
consumer  meat  boycott  last  spring,   whUe 
shortage-plagued  beef  packers  report  at  least 
36  plants  dosed  and  more  than  10,000  work- 
ers idle. 

Kven  as  beef -country  Republicans  on  Capi- 
tol HlU  discussed  alternatives  today  to  the 
administration's  Sept.  12  deadline  for  lifting 
retaU  beef  celling  prices,  more  layoffs  were 
reported  here — at  Safeway's  Washington  di- 
vision meat-distribution  center  in  Landover. 
Md. 

Officials  of  both  Safeway  and  Murry's 
Steaks  Inc.  here  confirmed  that  Washington 
suburbanltee,  like  many  constuners  elsewhere 
In  the  coimtry,  have  begun  stockpiling  beef 
for  fear  of  impending  shortages  *n<l  of  al- 
most-oertam  higher  prices  after  mld-fieptem- 
ber. 

Such  major  beef  buyers  as  the  D.C.  govern- 
ment and  the  University  of  Maryland,  for 
example,  have  been  unable  to  contract 
through  normal  channels  for  September  sun- 
piles. 

One  D.C.  wholesaler,  stocked  with  ohly  half 
hU  normal  beef  suppUes  this  week,  says  he 
is  having  to  prorate  allocations  to  his  prised 
local  customers,  which  Include  the  Rive 
Gauche  restaurant  and  the  WasMngton  HU- 
ton. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  told  re- 
porters yesterday  morning  he  believes  Presi- 
dent Nixon  "wlU  not  cave  In"  to  preesuree  to 
lift  the  beef  price  freeze  at  least  partially, 
thereby  encouraging  ranchers  to  bring  cattle 
to  market  before  Sept.  13. 

But  later  yesterday,  after  an  hour-long 
private  session  at  the  Capitol  with  six  major 
middle  western  slaughterers  and  Nebraska's 
two  Republican  senators,  he  told  The  Star- 
News: 

"They  (beef  processors)  are  obviously  hurt- 
ing." 

Asked  If  the  admmistratlon  would  reoon- 
sider  its  thus-far-adamant  adherence  to  its 
Sept.  12  price-freeze  cut-off,  he  replied: 

"We're  half  way  there.  .  .  .  Well,  I  Just 
don't  know.  This  is  not  my  decision." 

Though  area  supermarket  chains  have  pre- 
dicted an  ample  supply  of  beef  this  week,  a 
spokesman  for  Safeway'e  170-store  Washing- 
ton division  said  yesterday  that  an  unspe- 
cified number  of  workers  had  been  laid  off 
Friday  at  the  dlvlsion'B  "prs-fab"  beef  plant 
at  Landover. 

Jack  Luber,  vice  president  of  the  IS-store 
Murry's  steaks  froeen  beef  chain  in  the 
Washington  area,  said  sales  were  80  percent 


above  normal  last  week  and  would  have  been 
higher,  had  Murry's  had  enough  steaks. 

Agriculture  Department  analysts  yesterday 
estimated  the  day's  total  slaughter  at  fed- 
eraUy  in,q>ected  beef  plants  at  79,000—28.4 
percent  below  last  Monday's  T7SDA  estimate 
and  the  lowest  dally  slaughter  total  since 
AprU  0.  the  Monday  after  the  week-long 
national  consumer  meat  b<^oott. 

"We  think  even  that's  a  big  figure."  said 
executive  vice  president  John  Mohay  of  the 
National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. "We  think  It's  more  like  60,000." 

"There's  not  a  beef  packer  to  the  U.8. 
that's  operating  at  anywhere  near  capacity." 
Mohay  said. 

By  yesterday,  he  calculated,  36  plants  run 
by  17  major  beef  packers  had  closed  down 
mainly  because  cattle  were  being  withheld 
from  market  pending  the  luting  of  the  r«- 
taU  beef  price  celling  Sept.  13,  or  because 
proceesora  could  not  afford  the  S63.43  per 
hundredweight  market  price  for  catUe  when 
their  break-even  potot  Is  around  $48. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Senator  John  Towxr.  His  pro- 
posal would  immediately  lift  the  celliog 
on  beef,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the 
food  supply  still  under  this  kind  of  con- 
trol. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  not  In 
September  when  the  normal  production 
chain  will  have  been  further  disturbed. 
It  Is  true  that  beef  prices  will  undoubted- 
ly rise  if  we  lift  the  ceiling  now.  Just  as 
they  will  in  September  if  we  wait  until 
then.  Estimates  of  the  price  rise  if  the 
ceiling  is  lifted  now  are  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent. If  we  wait  untu  September  the  rise 
wUl  undoubtedly  be  greater  because  of  in- 
creased shortages,  the  necessity  of  re- 
opening packing  houses,  and  other  in- 
flationary pressures. 

The  choice  has  been  correctly  stated  as 
being  between  "no  meat  at  all"  and 
"meat  at  a  higher  price."  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  phase  IV  prices  on  all  foods 
have  risen,  and  they  were  expected  to. 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  beef 
producers  alone  should  not  share  in  the 
price  rise  resulting  from  passthrough 
production  cost  rises. 

The  reports  which  have  come  to  my 
office  from  New  Mexico  are  similar  to 
those  wliich  have  come  to  every  Senator 
and  Congressman  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  Olover  Packing  Co.  of  New  Mexico 
is  closing  their  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  packing 
plant  and  cutting  down  operations  in 
their  plants  in  Roswell.  N.  Max.,  and  Her- 
nandez, Miss.  Two  hundred  jobs  have 
been  lost.  Beef  shortages  are  showing 
up  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  Just  as 
they  are  in  other  military  bases  around 
the  Nation.  Hospitals  cannot  buy  their 
normal  beef  supplies.  Schools  are  unable 
to  contract  for  school  lunch  supplies. 
Restaurants  are  unable  to  find  supplies 
of  meat  in  order  to  stay  open.  The  pres- 
sure from  the  shortage  of  beef  is  result- 
ing in  shortages  and  higher  prices  for 
other  kinds  of  meat  and  protein  foods. 

Tlie  supply  of  beef  in  American  mar- 
kets is  simply  drytog  up. 

Quite  simply  this  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  administration's  decision  to  leave  the 
celling  on  beef  while  lifting  the  celling 
on  other  foods  at  the  beginning  of  phase 
IV.  In  setting  a  time  limitr-S^tember 
12 — ^the  admlnistratlm  predictabh^  in- 
vited the  hoarding  and  the  holding  back 
of  beef  which  has  been  the  result. 
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Cattlemen  were  caught  by  rising  feed 
grain  prices.  They  are  waiting  to  sell 
their  beef  at  a  more  profitable — and  they 
feel  more  equitable — price  when  ceilings 
are  removed.  In  the  meantime  slaughter- 
houses report  a  30-percent  drop  In  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  daily  in 
comparison  with  this  same  period  last 
year.  Predictions  are  that  the  numbers 
will  be  even  lower  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Packinghouses,  the  next  step  In  the 
food  line,  are  closing  all  over  the  Nation 
and  37  have  closed  in  the  last  2  weeks. 
Those  which  stay  open  are  cutting  back 
their  (n>erations.  It  is  estimated  that 
5.000  workers  will  be  affected. 

Not  only  Is  beef  being  held  off  the 
American  market,  but  there  are  reports 
of  a  large  Increase  in  the  export  of  cattle 
to  Canadian  markets,  where  the  beef  are 
slaughtered  and  reportedly  being  re- 
turned lo  the  United  States  as  "imported 
Canadian  beef"  at  uncontrolled  prices. 
This  is  the  "Cansuiian  connection"  which 
Journalists  have  mentioned:  illegal,  but 
difficult  to  trace.  The  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican hoxisewlf e  for  tWs  grey-market  beef 
is  25-percent  higher  than  other  beef. 

To  compoimd  the  problem  for  the  con- 
sumer, beef  shortages  are  causing  pres- 
sures on  other  meats  and  protein  foods. 
We  are  already  hearing  about  shortages 
of  pork  and  poultry  and  dairy  foods. 
Anything  which  limits  the  price  of  one 
Item  of  food  while  allowing  rises  In  the 
prices  of  other  Items  Is  bound  to  produce 
an  explosive  situation  and  to  disrupt  the 
normal  production  forees.  In  this  case 
the  explosion  may  be  followed  by  many 
months  of  shortages  while  the  normal 
supply  chain  is  restructured. 

Everyone  has  lost  in  this  economic  sit- 
uation. The  housewife,  who  is  already 
caught  in  an  inflationary  food  spiral,  is 
now  faced  with  shortages  which  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  feed  her  fsmilly.  The 
farmer  and  beef  producer  Is  suspicious 
and  wary  of  Oovemment  promises,  and 
is  holding  back  from  the  expanded  pro- 
duction which  must  take  place  if  we  are 
going  to  supply  both  American  food 
baskets  and  the  growing  foreign  markets 
which  compete  for  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  meat  processing  workers  are 
out  wages  and  the  small  packers  and 
markets  are  forced  to  close. 

It  will  not  help  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  any  one  group.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  move  quickly  to  restore  the 
normal  food  supply  and  demand  balance 
before  the  beef  crisis  is  compounded  into 
a  further  food  crisis  affecting  every 
American  home. 

It  is  time  for  commonsense.  It  is  time 
for  a  clear  statement  of  purpose  from 
the  administration,  so  that  both  pro- 
ducers and  c<uisimiers  imderstand  the 
rules  and  feel  that  they  are  being  fairly 
treated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
ftmciKlxxicxi^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  amendment  450.  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  which  would,  if  ensuited  Into  law, 
with  respect  to  the  price  levels  of  beef, 
allow  the  passthrough  to  the  consumer, 
at  the  retail  level,  of  increases  in  the 
raw  agricultural  product  costs  incurred 
since  June  8. 1973.  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 


basis  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  passthrough  of  such 
increases  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  meat 
and  food  products  other  than  beef. 

Recent  retail  market  conditions  have 
proved  the  fallacy  of  the  course  of  action 
pursued  by  administration  economists  in 
lifting  phase  II  price  controls  premature- 
ly last  January.  I  believe  it  was,  likewise, 
a  mistake  to  go  into  i^ase  IV,  with  a 
singling  out  of  beef  only  for  continued 
price  control.  As  a  result,  beef  is  fast 
disappearing  from  the  market:  process- 
ing plants  are  closing  down;  and  people 
are  being  thrown  out  of  w<H'k.  The 
shrinking  beef  supplies  In  the  super- 
markets illustrate  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  following  the  coiirse  of  ac- 
tion that  any  other  prudent  businessman 
would  foUow — that  of  waiting  to  market 
their  cattle  until  after  the  price  controls 
are  lifted  so  as  to  avoid  financial  losses 
to  themselves. 

I  am  informed  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  during  the  period 
from  July  1972  until  August  1,  1973. 
feed  prices  have  doubled  and  in  many 
cases  tripled.  Hence,  the  upward  pres- 
sures on  the  price  of  beef,  and  its  fast 
disappearance  from  the  meat  counter. 
By  adopting  this  amendment.  I  think 
that  we  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  making 
a  good  attempt  to  normalize  the  market 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
taking  a  first  step  toward  restoring  beef 
supplies  in  the  supermarkets  to  normal 
levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  way  to 
keep  our  beef  prices  as  near  normal  as 
possible,  imder  current  conditions,  is  to 
restore  an  ample  selection  and  supply  of 
beef  to  the  msu-ket  shelves,  so  that  the 
American  housewife  will  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  option  either  to 
buy  or  not  to  buy  beef  to  feed  her  family. 
If  the  prices  are  too  high,  many  people 
will  not  buy  it,  and  this  in  itself  will  have 
a  dampening  effect  on  beef  consump- 
tion and  thus  tend  to  bring  beef  prices 
Into  line  with  other  beef  substitutes  and 
alternatives  to  high-priced  beef. 

Threfore.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time.  It  Is  said 
that  a  vote  agsdnst  this  amendment  is 
a  vote  for  the  black  market  or  sky- 
rocketing prices,  and  that  deprives  the 
poor  of  meat.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  a 
vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  discredit 
to  this  administration. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  but  I  do  want  to  say 
that  I  think  we  have  the  votes  on  this 
side,  so  I  am  delighted  for  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  have  the  last  word. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh.  oh.  even  if  I  am 
alone.  I  wiU  vote  "nay"  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  I  can  go  home  and  face 
any  housewife  in  my  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 


that  the  Senator  frem  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkz)  ,  ttie  Senator  from  Louisiaaa 
(Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Musku)  are  necessarily 
at>sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  AaoTTsazK)  is 
absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnnis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  farther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Bir.  Goldwatii) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bni- 
NETT).  Che  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwooo)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Orifitn)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  detained  on  oflBdal 
business. 

If  present  and  ToUng.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stbvbhb)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  84. 
najrs  5,  as  follows: 


{No.  3SS  Leg] 

TEAS— 84 

AUcen 

Eastland 

McOoTcm 

Allen 

Bnrln 

Ifetcalf 

Baker 

Rtnnln 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Beail 

OraTel 

Nelson 

BeUmon 

Qurney 

Nunn 

Benuen 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hart 

Percy 

Brock 

Haskell 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Saxbe 

Bym. 

HoUlngs 

Schwelker 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hniaka 

Bcott,  Va. 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Sparkman 

CanDon 

Hughes 

Stafford 

caM 

Humphrey 

Btarenson 

CbUes 

Inouye 

Symington 

Church 

Jackson 

Taft 

a  ark 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Lons 

Tower 

Cranston 

Magnuaon 

Tunney 

Curtla 

IfanaOeld 

Welcker 

Dole 

MathlM 

WUUams 

Domenlcl 

McCleUan 

Young 

Domlnlck 

UcClura 

Eagleton 

McOee 

NATS— 6 

Blden 

Paatore 

BIblcoS 

Mclntyre 

Pell 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 
Abourezk  Hartke  Scott.  Pa. 

Bennett  Jobniton  Stennls 

Ooldwater  Muakle  Stevens 

Orlffln  Packwood 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  450) 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bOl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  blU  was  read  the  third  time. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  c<»nment  oo  my 
vote  y^esterday  for  the  Jackson  amend- 


ment and  with  regard  to  fuel  problems 
which  are  particularly  acute  in  Missouri. 

During  the  last  several  months  most 
areas  of  Missouri  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  gasoline,  fuel  oil.  and  pro- 
pane shortages.  These  shortages  have  hit 
both  major  oil  companies  as  well  as  in- 
dependent fuel  distributors,  although  the 
independents  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  short  supply. 

My  office  has  worked  with  many  Mis- 
sourlans  in  attempts  to  locate  additional 
fuel  supplies.  We  have  also  urged  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  action  to  provide 
more  products  and  to  distribute  theie 
products  equitably  among  all  segments 
of  the  petroleum  industry. 

In  early  January,  those  Senators  rep- 
resenting nine  Midwest  States  Joined  to- 
gether to  recommend  and  support  a  sus- 
pension of  restrictions  on  all  oil  Imports 
to  help  meet  the  critical  need  for  fuel 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

In  April,  once  again  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  encourage  the  importation  of  pe- 
troleum products.  It  was  not  until  later 
that  month,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration acted  decisively  to  start  building 
up  fuel  oil  stocks  for  next  winter  and 
gasoline  supplies  for  this  summer.  This 
action  came  some  5  months  after  Iifis- 
souri  had  first  experienced  severe  fuel 
shortages. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  supported 
Senator  Eaglbton's  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Stabllliation  Act  that  asked 
for  a  voluntary  fuel  allocation  program 
and  authorized  a  mandatory  allocation 
program. 

In  late  May  I  met  with  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon. 
Chairman  of  the  Administration's  Oil 
Policy  Board,  and  other  administration 
representatives  to  discuss  bringing  addi- 
ttooal  fuel  into  Missouri.  Secretary  Si- 
mon assured  Members  of  the  Missouri 
Congressional  delegation  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  make  every  effort  to 
bring  additional  fuel  into  Missouri,  give 
farmers,  food  producers,  police,  fire, 
health  facilities,  and  other  emergency 
services  the  highest  priority  to  obtain 
fuel,  and  institute  mandatory  controls  If 
necessary. 

Because  of  the  failure  to  bring  addl- 
tkjoal  fuel  Into  Missouri,  however,  I 
urged  the  President  in  early  July  to  im- 
plement the  mandatory  fuel  allocation 
program. 

Thus  far  the  administration  has  not 
acted  in  this  regard,  and  therefore,  with 
a  need  to  allocate  equitably  the  continu- 
ing shortages,  the  Senate  advocated  <mce 
again  a  mandatory  fuel  allocatirai  pro- 
pam  when  the  Jackson  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  20  to  70. 

In  fact,  the  amendment  goes  even  far- 
ther and  would  institute  a  mandatory 
allocation  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  other 
petroleum  products  within  15  days  after 
enactment.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
needed  equitable  program  of  distribution 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  to  maintain  essential  public 
services  and  agricultural  operations.  Tlie 
amendment  is  needed  also,  if  we  are  to 
seek  to  preserve  an  Independent  fuel  dla- 
tributi(Hi  chain. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  strongly  supported  the  Jackson 
amendment  to  H.R.  5777.  It  requires  the 
President  to  implement,  within  25  days 
of  date  of  enactment,  an  emergency 
mandatory  allocation  program  for  gaso- 
line, heating  oil.  and  other  fuels  which 
are  in  short  supply.  Tbe  Senate  acted 
wisely  in  supporting  this  amendment 
yesterday  by  a  vote  of  80  to  9. 

This  amendment  \s  patterned  after  S. 
1570,  the  "Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tlMi  Act  of  1973,"  which  the  Senate 
passed  June  5  by  a  wide  margin.  Com- 
panion legislation  to  S.  1570  is  pending 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  FVtreign 
Commerce  Committee,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken.  The  reason:  On  July  10 
Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon  told  the  committee  XhaX  a  de- 
cision whether  to  go  to  mandatory  con- 
trols would  be  made  "within  the  week"  by 
the  administration.  ThaA  "week"  has  now 
stretched  into  23  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  I  can  inter- 
pret the  administration's  delay  Is  either 
that  it  Is  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  or  It  Is  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  seriousness  of  the  fuel  supply 
sitiiation. 

Distasteful  as  the  thought  of  manda- 
tory controls  may  seem  to  be,  the  risks 
of  disaster  to  our  Nation  are  too  great 
not  to  move  forward  at  this  time  with 
this  most  necessary  step.  Daily  I  receive 
phone  calls,  telegrams  and  letters  from 
my  constituents  telling  me  that  the  vol- 
untary allocation  program  is  a  failure 
They  say  if  action  is  not  taken  immedi- 
ately they  will  go  out  of  business,  their 
crops  will  not  be  harvested  this  fall  their 
schools  and  hospitals  will  be  closed  this 
winter  for  lack  of  adequate  fuel. 

Let  me  Just  quote  from  statements 
made  recently  by  two  officials  in  Min- 
nesota in  regard  to  the  current  fuel 
shortage.  The  State  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Mr.  James  Erchul : 

Aside  from  listening  to  complaints  there 
isn't  much  BUt«  government  can  do  about 
the  fuel  shortage.  Our  handa  are  tied  at  the 
state  level.  We're  taking  oomplalnta  but 
there's  no  policy.  We're  waiting  for  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Minnesota's  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Jon  Wefald: 

L*8t  year's  fuel  aUocatlona  simply  arent 
enough,  and  the  situation  U  becoming  seri- 
ous. The  farmer  isn't  even  sure  he  wlU  get 
the  amount  allocated  last  year.  Given  the 
fantaatlc  production  that  la  out  there  m  the 
fields,  mandatory  fuel  allotments  are  necee- 
eary  to  aaaure  harveating. 

Mr.  President,  officials  in  my  State  of 
Minnesota  are  not  alone  in  their  con- 
cern and  complaints  regarding  the  vol- 
untary allocation  program.  Just  2  days 
ago,  on  July  31,  The  Oil  Dally,  the  daily 
newspaper  of  the  energy  industries, 
headlined  a  story  indicating  that  the 
outlook  for  heating  oil  this  coming  win- 
ter Is  "precarious."  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Prkcarioits    Distillate    SnrDATiON    Forecast 
(By  Jim  CoUlns) 

Washikcton.— A  new  analysis  of  the  out- 
look for  heaUng  oU  next  winter  by  John 
lilditblau.  Petroleum  Industry  Research 
Foundation  Inc.,  warns  that  the  situation  Is 
"preoariouB."  It  notes  that  stocks  (Including 
aeoondary  stocks  on  the  East  Coaet)  will  be 
only  slightly  higher  than  last  year  u  the 
beating  aeaeon  gets  underway.  Demand  Is  es- 
pected  to  rise  by  more  than  6%  from  last 
winter.  It  relates. 

"Since  last  year's  oon^tarable  stock  level 
would  have  been  clearly  Insufflclent  for  a 
normal  winter,"  Llchtblau  reporte,  "the  dis- 
tillate heating  oU  supply  outlook  for  next 
winter  is  quite  precarious,  notwithstanding 
the  ^ftpareat  high  level  ot  current  primary 
stock  aocumuteUon." 

Uehtblau  aeea  that  If  (l)  next  winter  la 
BllghUy  colder  than  normal,  (2)  if  the  use  of 
dtstUUte  oU  for  curtaUed  natural  gas  aup- 
pUea  la  algnlflcanuy  lazger  than  last  year,  (8) 
If  raOnery  runs  cannot  be  sustained  at  an 
average  rate  of  83%  of  capacity  ofver  the  next 
mne  months,  or  (4)  U  the  level  of  Imprats 
«aUa  %%  below  a  projected  average  voliime 
of  BOO.OOO  b/d  diirlng  the  heating  season— 
"a  shortage  could  be  expected  to  develop." 

Uehtblau  feela  that  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  shortage  "The  government 
must  take  several  stepa  In  advance  of  the 
heating  aeaaon." 

These  would  Include  impna^ng  mandatory 
aUocatlons  evenly  distributed  throughout 
markets,  maximum  Imports  by  permitting 
paas-throti^ia  of  higher  ooata  for  this  oU.  and 
ralaing  the  permlaalble  sulfur  level  of  aU  dla- 
tUlate  Imports  to  0.6%  to  0.7%  because 
foreign  supplies  with  a  lower  sulfur  content 
are  simply  not  available  to  meet  protected 
V£.  Import  needs. 

These  prime  points  in  Llehtblau's  analysis 
were  unveUed  by  Senator  Jackaon,  D-Waah., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  CommlttM 
last  week,  at  a  hearing  then. 

Jackson,  tipping  the  reoofmnendatlons  In 
Litchtblau's  report  before  it  was  officlaUy  re- 
^••■•<1.  said  he  agreed  with  Litchtblau  that 
the  sulfur  restrlctlona  should  be  relaxed  and 
he  urged  administration  c^Bclals  to  consider 
such  a  move.  Former  Colorado  OovMrior  John 
Love,  now  Preeldent  NUon's  top  energy  ad- 
vlaor.  told  Jackaon  that  this  was  already  un- 
der study  at  the  White  Houae. 

Llchtblau  In  hla  analysis  pointed  out  that 
In  the  past  two  years  dlstUlate  denumd  has 
risen  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  7%— more 
than  three  times  Ita  average  growth  during 
the  period  1864-60 — reflecting  the  sharp  rlae 
In  the  requirements  of  pcarlpheral  rfi^^lllate 
markets— power  plants  and  gas  customers 
with  alternate  fuel  faculties. 

He  reported  that  utUlty  dlsUlUte  demand 
In  1872  was  144,000  b/d,  compared  with 
66,000  b/d  In  1870  and  82,000  b/d  In  1871— 
f<w  an  average  annual  Increase  of  4S%.  Other 
dlstUlate  demand  averaged  2,242,000  b/d  m 
1870,  2.306,000  b/d  to  1871  and  2,487,000  b/d 
m  1972— for  an  average  annual  Increase  of 
6.6%. 

He  estimated  1973  annual  distillate  demand 
at  2,730,000  b/d,  with  supply  averaging  2.797.- 
000  b/d.  and  stocks  at  the  end  of  1978  doa- 
Ing  at  166.9  million  barrels.  He  expects  first 
quarter  1874  dtetuuto  demand  to  average 
3,900,000  b/d,  with  supply  in  that  4uarter 
averagtog  3,133.000.  b/d.  and  closing  8to(^ 
on  March  81  at  87.8  mUllon  barrels. 

Llchtblau  projects  an  mcrease  In  distillate 
demand  of  6.2%  over  the  comparable  period 
of  the  year  before— with  distillate  rtom^nf^ 
over  the  entire  heating  season  averagmg 
3,671,000  b/d.  Thax  would  be  about  to  Une 
with  the  increase  In  the  last  heating  season, 
after  adjustment  for  degree  day  differential. 

The  97.8  mllMon  barrels  of  stocks  he  esti- 
mated at  the  end  of  the  heating  season  next 
spring  would  be  equal  to  about  28  days  of 
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first   quftrter  demand — the   lowest  ratio  in 
more  than  »  decade. 

Thus,  the  stock  levels  he  estimates  do  not 
assure  adeqxiate  supplies  In  the  first  quarter. 
But  be  pointed  out  these  levels  woTild  prob- 
ably >>A  sufficient  to  "minimize"  a  shortage. 

k-UrFLT-OXMAND    BAI.AHCZS 

Llchtblau  warned,  however,  that  the  sup- 
ply-demanded balances  he  computed  might 
now  be  attained  and  in  the  abeense  of 
specific  government  actions  "may  even  be 
considered  unlikely."  r 

He  pointed  out  refineries  have  been  oper- 
ating at  95%  Of  capacity  to  meet  gasoline 
demands.  But  It  Is  not  known  how  long  they 
can  maintain  this  rate.  Several  plants  that 
should  have  come  down  for  normal  mainte- 
nance were  not  shut  down  this  sununer  and 
last  year  the  industry  had  several  break- 
downs. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  he  assumes  the 
197S-74  winter  will  be  normal.  But  If  It  turns 
out  to  be  only  3%  colder,  demand  would  In- 
crease by  more  than  75,000  b/d  and  stocks 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  woiild  be  drawn 
down  by  an  additional  14  mlUlon  barrels.  To 
make  this  up.  refineries  would  have  to  oper- 
ate at  a  sustained  crude  through-put  rate 
of  95%.  This  would  be  unlikely,  creating  a 
shortage  of  heating  oil. 

ETen  If  the  weather  Is  normal,  however, 
Llchtblau  warned  that  there  la  an  uncer- 
tainty over  the  extent  of  the  natural  gas 
shortage  next  winter  and  the  effect  It  will 
have  on  distillate  demand. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  secondary  stocks 
are  currently  very  low — a  situation  not  gen- 
erally encoantered  In  the  past.  They  wUl 
likely  remain  so  Into  the  beating  season,  he 
added. 

He  said  a  survey  of  expected  stock  levels 
of  moot  East  Coast  Independent  terminal 
operators  indicates  they  expect  to  go  Into 
the  heatmg  season  with  Inventories  about  9 
million  barrels  below  what  they  consider 
normal — 70%  of  physical  storage  capacity. 

As  of  Sept.  30.  1972.  the  combined  stock 
level  of  the  independent  terminal  operators 
was  8  million  barrels — compared  with  a 
capacity  of  17.5  million  barrels. 

This  short-fall.  Llchtblau  warned,  "Is  seri- 
ous since  the  independent  terminal  opera- 
tors account  for  approximately  25%  of  dls- 
tUlate  fuel  oil  sales  (and  40%  of  dlstUlate 
fuel  oU  sales  (and  40%  of  New  England's 
sales) ." 

As  for  air  pollution  controls,  Llchtblau 
pointed  out  that  In  a  growing  number  of 
markets  In  the  Northeast  controls  require  a 
maximum  sulfur  level  of  0.3  or  0.2%  for 
distillate  heating  oil  and  next  October  sulfur 
levels  may  be  cut  In  Philadelphia  and  both 
counties  of  Long  Island. 

VS.  supplies  can  generally  meet  the  lower 
sulftir  levels  without  difficulty,  he  said,  but 
foreign  distillate — particularly  from  Europe — 
cannot. 

He  said  a  temporary  relaxation  of  statutory 
sulfur  levels  for  residual  fuel  oil  would  also 
release  distillate  Imports. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETV.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  point  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Research  Foundation  report  Is  that  de- 
mand for  heating  fuel  will  rise  by  six 
percent  over  last  winter,  while  supply 
will  be  roughly  equivalent  to  what  was 
available  last  year.  If  ever  a  figure  was 
calculated  to  scare  us  into  action,  this  is 
it.  Let  me  remitul  my  colleagues  that  last 
winter  was  an  unusually  warm  one.  Even 
.  so,  for  the  first  time  In  memory,  fuel-oil 
'  supplies  ran  ominously  low  in  many  parts 
V  of  the  Nation.  Fnm  Denver  to  Des 
Moines  schools  were  closed  for  lack  of 
heat,  and  production  in  fuel-short  fac- 
tories came  to  a  halt.  Only  the  compas- 
sionate hand  of  the  Lord  saved  us  from 
fun-scale  disaster.  Had  the  winter  not 
been  mild,  we  would  not  have  pulled 


through.  Now  we  are  fcu;ed  with  aa  even 
worse  possibility  this  winter;  yet  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  no  constructive 
steps  to  avert  real  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  situation  we 
can  afford  to  ignore  any  longer.  Tills  is 
a  situation  that  needs  an  answer  now. 
The  voluntary  program  for  allocation  of 
petroleum  has  not  been  successful.  The 
problems  accompanying  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  oil  companies  to  supply 
independent  distributors  are  growing 
more  critical  each  day.  Even  Mr.  John 
Love,  the  new  White  House  energy  czar, 
admits  to  this.  In  testimony  Monday  be- 
fore a  House  Banking  Subcommittee,  he 
stated  that  oil  company  compliance  with 
the  voluntary  allocation  program  has  de- 
teriorated noticeably  in  the  past  3  weeks. 
He  even  went  as  far  as  to  say  that  some 
companies  have  given  formal  notice  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  comply  further  with 
the  voluntary  program. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  he  said  this:  he 
admitted  that  the  administration  has 
made  no  decision  on  whether  the  volun- 
tary program  will  be  replaced  with  a 
mandatory  one.  Now,  I  ask  you,  how 
much  longer  must  we  wait  for  this  much 
heralded  decision?  What  does  it  take  to 
get  the  administration  to  move  on  this 
critical  subject,  a  subject  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  our  Nation's  security  and 
prosperity. 

If  the  administration  will  not  act,  it 
is  up  to  us  in  Congress  to  force  it  to  do 
so.  For  this  reason,  I  am  heartened  that 
the  Senate  yesterday,  August  1,  again 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  9,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Act  of  1973,  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  5777,  the  so-called 
hobbyist  bill.  I  hope  and  pray  the  House 
will  act  on  this  measiu'e  prior  to  the  Au- 
giist  recess.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia) .  The  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is,  Shall 
it  pass? 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BicEN),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkc),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  are 
neces-sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenivis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
DsUcota  (Mr.  Abouuczk),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hastxe),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntt- 
son) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatsr) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bnr- 


NETT),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwooo)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  is 
detained  on  ofDclal  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  88, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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TBA8— 88 

Aiken 

Krvln 

kCetcalf 

AUen 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Baker 

Pong 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Bayh 

Oravcl 

Nelson 

Beau 

Orlffln 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Oumey 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hart 

Pell 

Brock 

Haskell 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Bibicos 

Byrd. 

HoUlngs 

Both 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     Hruska 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Case 

Humphrey 

SUSord 

ChUes 

Tnouye 

Stevens 

Church 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Javlta 

Symington 

cook 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Cotton 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClure 

Tower 

Dole 

McOee 

Tunney 

Oomenlcl 

McOovem 

Weicker 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Young 

■astland 

Uathlas 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Johnston 

Saxtie 

Blden 

Maenuson 

Scott.  Pa. 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

Stennls 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  5777)  was  passed.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical,  clerical,  and  conforming  cor- 
rections in  the  engrossment  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H.R.  5777. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  wsis  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
th'i^t  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
328,  S.  1880,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
yesterday,  at  3  o'clock  today  we  shall 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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oeed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 

Has.  346,  350.  351,  352,  and  353,  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AIX>rnONAL    EXPENDITURES    BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  148),  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  routine  purposes 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Betolvei,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance 
is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fond  of  the  Senate,  during  the  Ninety-third 
Congress,  $30,000  In  addition  to  the  amoiint, 
and  for  the  same  piuposes,  specified  In  aec- 
tton  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 


REGULATION  OF  INSURANCE   IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  4083)  to  improve  the 
laws  relating  to  the  regulation  of  insur- 
ance in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT 

.  The  bill  (Hil.  6713)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  regard- 
ing the  times  of  filing  certain  petitions 
regulating  the  primary  election  for  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  piuposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  8250)  to  authorize  certain 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  amendments  on  page 
12,  line  8.  after  the  word  "ceremonial", 
to  strike  out  "representaUonal,";  in  line 
17,  after  the  word  'Council",  to  strike  out 
the  period  and  "Competitive  proposals 
shall  be  Invited  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  jf  Columbia  from  the  var- 
ious daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
District  for  publishing  such  delinquent 
tax  list."."  and  insert  "in  not  less  than 
two  major  daily  newspapers  published  in 
the  District.".";  and,  on  page  14.  line  9, 
•Iter  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out  "such 
Punjoses"  and  insert  "appropriate  pur- 
posed related  to  their  official  capacity". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
eigrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pasted. 


INCREASE  IN  DISABILITY  AND 
DEATH  PENSIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
MU  (8.  276)  to  amend  tiUe  36  of  the 
united  States  Code  Increadng  Income 
Umitations  relating  to  payment  of  dis- 


ability and  death  pension,  and  dependen- 
cy and  indemnity  comi}ensation,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  (a)  subsection  (b)  of  section  521  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  the  veteran  Is  unmarried  (or  mar- 
ried but  not  living  with  and  not  rea- 
sonably contributing  to  the  support  of  his 
spouse)  and  has  no  child,  pension  shall  be 
paid  according  to  the  following  formula:  If 
annual  Income  Is  $300  or  less,  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  shaU  be  $143.  For  each  $1  of 
annual  Income  in  excess  of  $300  up  to  and 
Including  $800.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  re- 
duced 3  cents;  for  each  |1  of  annual  Income 
In  excess  of  $800  up  to  and  including  $1,200, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents:  for 
each  $1  of  annual  income  In  excess  of  $1,200 
up  to  and  Including  $1,600,  the  monthly  rate 
shaU  be  reduced  5  cents;  for  each  $1  of  an- 
nual Income  In  excess  of  $1,600  up  to  and 
Including  $2,000,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  6  cents:  for  each  $1  of  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  $2,000  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing $2,400,  the  monthly  rate  shaU  be  re- 
duced 7  cents:  and  for  each  $1  of  annual  In- 
come in  excess  of  $2,400  up  to  and  includ- 
ing $2,800,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  re- 
duced 8  cents.  For  annual  Income  of  $2,800 
through  $3,000,  the  rate  shall  be  $8.  No  pen- 
sion shaU  be  paid  if  annual  Income  exceeds 
$3,000.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  621  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  If  the  veteran  Is  married  and  living 
with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  spouse,  or  has  a  child  or  chUdren, 
pension  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  If  annual  Income  is  $500  or 
less,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shaU  be 
$164  for  a  veteran  and  one  dependent.  $159 
for  a  veteran  and  two  dependents,  and  $164 
for  three  or  more  dependents.  For  each  $1  of 
annual  Income  In  excess  of  $500  up  to  and 
including  $800,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  2  cents:  for  each  $1  of  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  $800  up  to  and  including 
$2,200,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced 
3  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  ex- 
cess of  $2,200  up  to  and  Including  $3,200. 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents; 
for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of 
$3,200  up  to  and  Including  $3,800.  the  month- 
ly rate  shall  be  reduced  5  cents;  and  for 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  in  excess  of  $3,800 
up  to  and  Including  $4,300,  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  6  cents.  No  pension  shall  be 
paid  if  annual  Income  exceeds  $4,200.". 
'  (c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  641  of  tiUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(b)  If  there  Is  no  chQd,  pension  shall  be 
paid  according  to  the  foUowlng  formula:  If 
annual  income  is  $300  or  leas,  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  ahaU  be  $86.  For  each  $1 
of  annual  income  in  excess  of  $3<X)  up  to  and 
Including  $600.  the  monthly  rate  shall  b* 
reduced  l  cent;  for  each  $1  of  annual  m- 
come  In  excess  of  $5(X>  up  to  and  including 
$1,600,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  3 
oamts;  for  each  $1  of  annual  income  m  ezoeas 
of  $1,600  up  to  and  including  $3,800,  the 
monthly  rate  staaU  be  reduced  4  cents;  and 
for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  in  excess  of 
$3,600  up  and  and  including  $34)00,  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  6  cents.  Por 
annual  income  of  $2,800  through  $8,000,  the 
rate  shaU  be  $4.  No  pension  shaU  be  paid  U 
annual  Inoome  exceeds  $3,000.". 

(d)  SubMotton  (c)  of  such  section  641  Is 
amended  to  re«d  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  there  is  a  widow  and  one  child, 
pension  ahaU  be  paid  aooordtng  to  the  f(d- 
lowlng  formula:  If  annual  Inoome  is  $700  or 
leas,  the  mootbly  rate  of  psnslon  shall  be 
•114.  Tat  eaoh  $1  of  annual  inoome  in  excess 
of  $700  up  to  and   including  11,100.  the 


monthly  rates  shall  be  reduced  1  cent;  for 
each  $1  at  annual  moome  in  excess  of  $1400 
up  to  and  mdudlng  $3JW0,  the  mcmthly  rate 
abaU  be  reduced  3  c«ots;  for  each  $1  of  an- 
nual Inoome  in  excess  of  $3,600  up  to  and  in- 
cluding $3,400.  the  mnwfjiiy  rate  ahaU  be  re- 
duced 8  cents:  and  for  each  $1  of  «mnTmi  m- 
come  in  excess  of  $3,400  up  to  and  Including 
$4,300,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4 
cents.  Whenever  the  monthly  rate  payable  to 
the  widow  under  the  foregoing  formula  is 
less  than  the  amount  which  would  be  pay- 
able to  the  child  umder  section  643  of  this 
title  if  the  widow  were  not  entitled,  the 
Widow  will  be  paid  at  the  child's  rate.  No 
pension  shall  be  paid  if  the  annual  Income 
exceeds  $4,200.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  814(d)  of  title  88.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "17"  «««< 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  "18". 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  643(a)  of  ttUe  88. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  figures  "42"  and  "17"  re^>ectlvely,  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  figures  "44" 
and  "18",  respectively. 

(b)  Section  &4a(c)  of  sach  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$3,000"  and  Inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  "$2,400". 

Skj.  4.  Section  4  of  PubUc  Law  00-276  (83 
Stat.  68)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"8*c.  4.  The  annual  income  limitations 
governing  payment  of  pension  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  hereafter  shall  be  $3,000 
and  $3,000.  Instead  of  $2,200  and  $3,600  re- 
flectively.". 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  415  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  if  there  Is  only  one 
parent,  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  him  according  to  the 
foUowlng  formula:  If  annual  Income  Is  $800 
or  less,  the  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  shall  be  $110.  Tor 
each  $1  of  annual  income  in  excess  of  $800 
up  to  and  mcludmg  $1,100,  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  3  cents;  for  each  $1  of  an- 
nual  Income  in  excess  of  $1,100  up  to  and 
including  $1,600,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  4  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  In- 
camt  to  excess  of  $1,500  up  to  and  tocludtag 
$1,700,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  6 
cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  tocome  to  excess 
of  $1,700  up  to  and  including  $2,000,  the 
monthly  rate  shaU  be  reduced  6  cents:  for 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  to  excess  of  $3,000 
up  to  and  tocludlng  $2,300,  the  monthly  rate 
ShaU  be  reduced  7  cents;  and  for  each  $1  an- 
nual tocome  to  excess  of  $3,300  up  to  and 
tocludtog  $2,700,  the  monthly  rate  shaU  be 
reduced  8  cents.  For  annual  tocome  of  $3  700 
through  $3,000,  the  rate  shaU  be  $4  '  No 
dependency  and  todemnlty  compensation 
ShaU  be  paid  if  annual  tocome  exceeds  $3,000. 
"(2)  If  there  la  only  one  parent  and  he  has 
remarried  and  Is  Uvtog  with  his  q>ouse,  de- 
pendency and  todemnlty  oompensatlon  shaU 
be  paid  to  him  under  either  the  formxila  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  or  \mder  the 
formiUa  to  subeectlon  (d),  whichever  is  the 
greater.  In  such  a  case  of  remarriage  the  total 
oombtoed  annual  tocome  of  the  parent  and 
his  spouse  ShaU  be  counted  to  determining 
the  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  todem- 
nlty compensation  under  the  appropriate  for- 
miUa.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  116  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"(c)  Kxcept  as  provided  to  subsection  (d), 
if  there  are  two  parents,  but  they  are  not  liv- 
ing together,  dependency  and  IndenuUty 
compensation  shaU  be  paid  to  each  according 
to  the  foUowlng  formula:  If  the  annual  to- 
oome  of  eaoh  parent  Is  $800  or  lees,  the 
monthly  rate  of  depsndsney  and  Indemnity 
payable  to  each  shaU  be  $77.  For  each  $1  of 
annual  tocome  In  exoeas  of  $800  up  to  and 
tncludtog  $1,100,  the  moothly  rate  sbaU  l>e 
reduced  3  oents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  Inooaas 
to  excess  of  $1,100  up  to  and  tocludtog  $1,400, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  8  cents;  for 
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each  91  of  annual  Income  In  exoeas  of  $1,400 
up  to  and  IncliuUng  •3,900,  the  montbly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  4  oenta;  and  tat  each  91  of 
annual  Income  In  ezeeaa  of  92,300  up  to  and 
Including  $3,700,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
retfuced  6  cents.  For  annual  Income  of  93,700 
through  93,000,  the  rate  shall  be  96.  No  de< 
pendency  and  Indemnity  compensation  shall 
be  paid  to  a  parent  whose  annual  Income 
exceeds  93,000.". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  416  la 
amended  to  read  as  followa: 

"(d)  If  there  are  two  parents  who  are  Hy- 
ing together,  or  If  a  parent  has  remarried  and 
Is  Uvmg  with  tUs  spouse,  dependency  and  In- 
denuiity  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  each 
such  parent  according  to  the  following 
formula:  If  the  total  combined  annual  in- 
come is  91,000  tx  less,  the  monthly  rate  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  each  parent  shall  be  974.  For  each 
91  of  annual  Uicome  In  excess  of  $1,000  up 
to  and  Including  91,200.  the  monthly  rate 
aball  be  reduced  1  cent;  for  each  91  of  annual 
Income  in  excess  of  91,200  up  to  and  In- 
cluding $3,000,  the  monthly  rate  ahall  be  re- 
duced 3  cents;  and  for  each  $1  of  annual  In- 
come In  excess  of  $2,900  up  to  and  Including 
94,000,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  3 
cents.  For  annvial  income  of  94,000  through 
94J300  the  rate  shall  be  96.  No  d^>endency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  shall  be  paid  to 
either  parent  if  the  total  combined  annual 
Income  exceeds  94,300.". 

8x0.  6.  SecUon  3303(a)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlUng 
out  "30"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3010 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(b)", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  The  efTectlve  date  of  an  award  of  dis- 
ability pension  to  a  veteran  shall  be  the  date 
of  application  or  the  date  on  which  the  vet- 
eran became  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. If  an  application  therefor  la  received 
within  one  year  from  such  date;  whichever 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  veteran.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  applications  filed  after  Its  effective 
date,  but  in  no  event  shall  an  award  made 
thereunder  be  effective  prior  to  such  effec- 
tive date. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Any  veteran  who  was  dishonor- 
ably discharged  from  the  United  States  Army 
as  the  result  of  an  Incident  that  occurred  In 
Brownsville,  Texas,  on  August  13,  1906,  and 
who  was  not  subsequently  ruled  eligible  for 
reenllstment  in  the  Army  by  a  special  Army 
tribunal  decision  dated  April  6,  1910,  shall 
upon  application  made  to  the  Adnatnlstrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  together  with  such  evi- 
dence as  the  Administrator  may  require,  be 
paid  the  sum  of  $26,000. 

(b)  Any  unremarried  widow  of  any  vet- 
eran described  in  subsection  (a)  of  thla  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  application  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  together  wltb 
such  evidence  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire, be  paid  the  exun  of  910,000  If  such  vet- 
eran died  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  If  such  veteran  failed  to  make 
application  for  payment  luider  subsection 
(a)  after  such  date  of  enactment  and  prior 
to  his  death. 

(c)  Payment  authorized  to  be  made  \mder 
this  section  in  the  case  of  any  veteran  or 
widow  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  out  of  funds  available  for  the  payment 
of  retired  pay  to  Army  personnel,  upon  cer- 
tification by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  entitlement  of  such  veteran  or 
widow  to  receive  such  payment.  In  no  caae 
may  any  paymeat  be  made  to  any  veteran  or 
widow  xinder  this  section  unless  application 
for  such  payment  Is  made  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  eoactmeat  of  this  Act. 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  daj  of  the  second  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  passage  of  8.  275  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair.  As 
my  colleagues  will  remember,  last  fall 
this  body  unanimously  passed  8.  4006 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  lliat 
bin  would  have  provided  for  an  8-percent 
program  Increase  in  the  rates  of  pension 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum annual  income  limitations  of  $400 
to  adjust  for  the  effect  of  last  year's 
social  security  increase  on  veterans  pen- 
sions. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  was  unable 
to  act  on  S.  4006  and  no  final  action  was 
taken  on  the  bill.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  93d  Congress,  the  committee  has  been 
involved  in  investigating  overall  reform 
of  the  VA  pension  system.  On  Jime  18 
In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pensions  chaired 
by  Senator  Talicadoe,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  proposed  a  revision  of 
the  system,  but  was  unable  to  submit 
any  draft  at  that  time.  Finally  about  2 
weeks  ago  a  preliminary  tentative  draft 
was  submitted.  While  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  pension  system  is  in  need 
of  review  and  that  there  is  merit  to  some 
of  the  proposed  revisions  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
currently  unable  to  supply  the  commit- 
tee with  all  the  necessary  information 
required  to  evaluate  any  reform  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  thus  reached 
the  conclusion  that  sdl  such  proposals 
were  in  need  of  further  study  before  we 
can  present  any  recommendations  to  the 
Senate.  Although  we  will  continue  to  ex- 
amine the  pension  sjrstem,  the  commit- 
tee believes  an  interim  measure  which 
takes  last  year's  social  security  increase 
and  the  continuing  inflationary  spiral 
into  account  Is  immediately  necessary. 
The  committee  notes  that  since  Congress 
last  acted  on  veterans  pensions  the  cost 
of  living  has  increased  7.6  percent  as  of 
the  end  of  June  with  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rising  approximately  1  point  a 
month. 

This  past  Monday.  July  30.  the  House 
passed  a  similar  measure  HJl.  9474.  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  differences 
that  do  exist  during  the  August  recess 
so  that  we  may  act  immediately  upon  our 
return  a  month  from  now. 

The  committee  substitute  to  8.  275 
before  you  today  would  increase  and  pro- 
tect pensions  by  providing  for  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  rates  and  a  $400  increase 
in  the  maximum  annual  income  limita- 
tions. The  committee  substitute  would: 

First,  increase  the  maximum  annual 
income  limitations  for  eligible  veterans 
and  their  survivors  receiving  pensions  by 
$400  and  provide  a  10-percent  Incretue  in 
the  rates  of  pensions; 

Second,  increase  the  maximum  annual 
Income  limitations  of  "old  law"  pension- 
ers by  $400; 

Third,  increase  the  maximum  income 
limitations  by  $400  for  parents  receiving 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion— ^DIC — and  provide  an  average  10- 
percent  Increase  in  the  rates  of  DIC ; 

Fourth,  increase  the  eonount  of  pulsion 


paid  to  a  veteran  with  neither  wife  nor 
child  who  is  receiving  hospital  treatment 
from  $30  to  $50  a  month; 

Fifth,  amend  the  law  with  respect  to 
efTective  dates  for  pension  awards  to  pro- 
vide that  the  effective  date  shall  be  the 
date  of  application  or  the  date  on  which 
the  veteran  became  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  whichever  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  veteran ; 

Sixth,  provide  for  a  compensatory  pay- 
ment of  $25,000  to  any  veteran — or  $10,- 
000  to  an  unremarried  widow — of  the 
Brownsville  incident  of  1906;  and 

Seventh,  the  law  would  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calen- 
dar month  following  enactment. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  increase  In 
non-service-connected  pension  rates  for 
approximately  2.3  million  veterans  and 
their  survivors  at  a  fiscal  1974  cost  of 
$171.9  million  Increasing  to  $255.4  mil- 
lion at  the  end  of  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  my  distinguished  colleague  Mr, 
Talicadgk,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Pensions,  for 
the  hearings  he  has  conducted  and  for 
his  well  considered  recommendations 
and  invaluable  support  in  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations  concerning  pension 
legislation.  Similarly,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Thxtbxohd,  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  Mr.  Hansen,  for  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  agreement  they  have 
fostered  in  the  committee's  discussion 
and  consideration  of  S.  275. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  urgency 
to  act  on  this  matter  is  clearly  apparent 
from  a  telegram  I  have  received  from 
Patrick  Carr,  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  also 
a  communication  from  the  American 
Legion  wiiich  I  received  today  urging 
passage  of  8.  275  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Ricoro  at  tbla 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  printed  as  fol- 
lows: 

WASmNOTON,  D.O., 

Julg  31. 1973. 
Hon.  Vakci  Haancx. 
Chairman,  VeteratW  Affeirs  Committee, 
Capitol  HiU,  D.C.: 

Imperative  your  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate take  up  and  pass  meaningful  remedial 
penalon   legislation   prior   to   recess.  Boom 
BUI.  HJl.  9474.  pyaaaed  yesterday  would  grant 
overdue  and  needed  relief  to  tboee  presently 
In  receipt  of  pension  but  does  not  restore  ths 
more  than  30.000  dropped  from  the  rolls  last 
January.  A  $400  Incrsaas  in  Income  limits- 
tlons  would  restore  most  of  those  terminated. 
PATaicK  E.  Cabs. 
NatUmal  Commander  in  Chief,  VeterefU 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Statet. 


Trz  Amxxican  liCaioK, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Augtut  2, 197S. 
Hon.  Vakck  HABTxa. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  VeteraiW 
Affttlrs,  MutaeU  SenmU  Office  BtMing. 
Washington.  D.C. 
DCAB    CHAjaitAM    HAancx:    The   American 
Legion  Is  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Commmees  on  Veterans  Af* 
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tstra  to  enact  a  pension  bill  prior  to  the 

forthcoming  recess. 

We  find  little  that  Is  objectionable  and 
much  to  recommend  in  the  approach  taken 
1^  the  House  in  KS..  9474.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  this  legislation,  S.  375,  aa 
amended  and  favorably  reported  yesterday 
by  your  Committee,  more  nearly  meets  the 
objectives  of  The  American  Legion  on  this 
subject  as  adopted  by  our  National  Conven- 
tion and  National  Executive  Committee. 

S.  375.  as  reported,  provides  a  ten  percent 
across  the  board  Increase  in  monthly  bene- 
fits to  all  pensioners  and  recipients  of  DIC. 
The  Legion  believes  thla  Is  the  minimntw 
amount  of  mcrease  that  should  be  ^proved. 
Oar  mandate  calls  for  a  fifteen  percent  in- 
crease.  The  Senate  bill  also  provides  a  $400 
Increase  In  Income  limitations.  The  Ameri- 
can Legrlon  believes  this  amount  Is  required 
to  place  these  limitations  on  a  level  with  the 
loss  in  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and 
r»instate  those  pensioners  to  the  position 
they  occupied  when  the  existing  income  limi- 
tations were  estabUshed  In  January  of  1973. 
m  addition,  the  9400  increase  m  limitations 
would  have  the  effect  of  reatorlng  to  the  A>lls 
some  30,000  pensioners  who  lost  their  bene- 
fits January  1  of  this  year  because  of  previ- 
ous mcreases  In  social  security. 

The  proposed  change  in  commencement 
dates  for  pension  benefits,  as  contained  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  bills,  wOI  also 
•attsfy  one  of  our  resolutions. 

The  House  bUl  provides  that  all  earned 
income  of  a  spoxise  above  93.600  stiall  be 
counted  as  Income  of  the  veteran.  This  could 
liave  a  severely  adverse  affect  on  some  pen- 
sioners, particularly  those  younger  veterans 
who  are  totally  disabled,  with  small  chUdren 
or  other  dependents,  and  the  spouse  is  re- 
quired to  work  to  support  the  family.  We 
hope  that  consideration  of  this  proposal  can 
be  delayed  untU  a  study  Is  made  of  the  exlat- 
ing  pension  program  with  the  view  of  Improv- 
ing Its  over-all  structure.  This  would  elim- 
inate the  need  for  the  Congress  having  to 
take  time  frequently  from  Its  busy  schedule 
to  readjust  the  benefit  rates  because  of  con- 
tinuing Inflation. 

The  American  Legion  supports  8.  376,  as 
reported  by  your  Committee,  and  urgea  Ita 
enactment  as  soon  aa  poaslble. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HasALD  E.  Stringer, 
Dirtctor,  National  LegislaUve  Commission. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  briefly  comment  about  the 
5.9-percent   Increase   in   social   security 
benefits  enacted  by  Congress  in  Public 
Law  93-66  earlier  this  summer.  As  you 
know,  the  veterans'  pension  system  is  so 
constituted  that  veterans  will  be  entitled 
to  the  greatest  portion  of  any  social  se- 
curity Increase  with  only  minor  reduc- 
tions in  their  veterans  pensions.  Never- 
theless, Congress  has  long  been  concerned 
about  any  reduction  in  pensions  which 
are   occasioned    by    social    security    in- 
creases.  No  man  has  been  more  con- 
cerned thit  veterans  receive  equitable 
pension  benefits  than  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rai- 
corr).  Senator  Risicorr  has  most  re- 
cenUy  exhibited  his  continuing  concern 
for  veterans  and  theh-  survivors  through 
his  sponsorship  and  strong  support  of  a 
"passthrough"  of  social  security  bene- 
nts  to  veterans  and  their  survivors  at  the 
nme  the  Senate  considered  and  passed 
the  recent  increase.  This  passthrough 
•^fj^l^'on  was  dropped  at  the  Insistence 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
or  Jurisdictional  questions,  administra- 
uve  problems,  and  concern  over  the  ex- 
•ct  operation  of  such  a  provision.  Since 


that  time  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  have  been 
directing  themselves  to  any  prospective 
problems  that  may  be  faced  by  veterans 
because  of  the  5.9-percent  increase.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
continued  to  express  his  concern  to  me 
personally  that  we  act  expeditiously  in 
this  matter.  In  this  connection.  I  want  to 
Inform  my  colleagues  that  under  existing 
provisions  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
regarding  the  reporting  of  n.nrmni  in- 
come, the  major  impact  of  the  social  se- 
curity increases  which  are  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  July  1, 1974,  will  not  be  ex- 
perienced by  pensioners  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1975,  some  15  months  from  now.  I 
want  to  assure  my  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut as  well  as  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  we  fully  anticipate  taking 
such  corrective  action  as  Is  equitable  and 
necessary  long  before  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  appropriate  excerpts 
of  the  conunittee's  report  to  S.  275  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
BACKaaouiro  and  Discussiow 

DEVELOPMENT  Or  THE  NON-SXRVICE-CONNECTED 
PENSION  SYSTEM  PRIOR  TO  THE  SOD  CONCaKSS 

Penalons  based  on  non-servlce-oonnected 
disability  for  death  of  a  veteran  date  back  to 
the  Revolutionary  War  era.  Prior  to  1960, 
pensions  were  provided  on  the  basis  of  a  flat 
award  if  the  veteran's  Income  did  not  exceed 
a  specified  figiire.  Public  Law  86-311  estab- 
lished a  three-level  system  of  pension  pay- 
ments based  on  need  as  principally  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  Income.  The  largest 
pensions  are  paid  to  those  with  the  least  In- 
come from  other  sources  and  as  outside  In- 
come Increases  the  amount  of  pension  Is 
reduced.  Under  Public  Law  86-311,  moat  vet- 
erans then  receiving  pensions  were  entitled 
to  higher  benefits.  Those  who  had  been  n- 
celvlng  pensions  prior  to  the  change  were 
aUowed  to  continue  receiving  benefits  under 
the  "old  law"  If  they  so  desired.  Presently, 
some  373,949  or  about  14.8  percent  ot  aU 
pensioners  continue  to  receive  pension  un- 
der the  "old  law". 

In  1064,  faced  with  a  prospective  Increase 
In  Social  Security  benefits.  Congress  amend- 
ed the  revised  pension  law  by  excluding  10 
percent  of  aU  payments  to  an  individual  im- 
der  public  or  private  retirement,  annuity, 
endowment,  or  Kimnur  plans  or  programs 
In  determining  the  "annual  income"  of  the 
veteran.  Thus,  In  addition  to  a  general  rate 
increase,  the  10  percent  exclusion  provided 
for  In  PubUc  Law  88-664  assured  that  no 
individual  pensioner  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected because  of  the  contemplated  Social 
Security  Increase.  At  that  time  Congress  also 
created  another  exclusion,  and  provided  that 
a  wife's  earned  Income  would  not  be  counted 
for  determining  a  veteran's  outside  Income 
and  a  wife's  unearned  Income  would  only  be 
counted  in  excess  of  91.300.  This  was  done 
In  order  to  provide  that  funds  which  went 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  spouse  were  not 
counted  as  available  to  the  veteran  as  an- 
nual income. 

In  1967,  Congress  provided  an  average  over- 
all-cost-of-llvlng  increase  of  6.4  percent  In 
Public  Law  90-77.  The  foUowlng  year  In  1968. 
Congress  In  Public  Law  90-275  again  In- 
creased pension  rates  and  also  provided  for 
a  9300  increase  in  the  Income  limitations 
which  assured  that  there  would  be  no  pen- 
sion loas  because  of  the  13  percent  Increase 
In  Social  Security  benefits  that  year.  The 
same  act  also  replaced  the  three-level  system 
of  pension  rates  with  a  multi-level  increment 
system.  Under  the  previous  three-level  sys- 


tem, a  slight  Increase  in  outside  income  could 
result  in  a  disproportionate  decrease  In  a 
veteran's  pension.  The  enactment  of  a 
twenty-plus  Increment  system  of  9100  gradu- 
ations permitted  a  more  orderly  and  gradual 
reduction  in  monthly  benefits  because  of  a 
slight  Increase  in  outside  Income. 

In  1970.  In  enacting  Public  Law  Bl-688, 
Congress  provided  that  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  reduction  of  pension  because  of  a  18 
percent  Increase  in  Social  Security  benaflti. 
It  raised  the  current  maximum  annual  in- 
come limitations  9300  and  Increased  virtually 
aU  ctirrent  law  pension  through  a  raise  In 
the  rates  payable. 

DEVELOPMENTS  U*  THE  NON-SEBVICE-CON- 
IfKCTXD  PENSION  PROGRAM  IN  THE  920  CON- 
GKZ8S 

Under  earlier  pension  laws,  despite  Increas- 
ing refinements,  the  structiuv  of  the  pen- 
sion system  was  such  that  small  increases 
in  outside  annual  Income  could  result  in  a 
sharp  drop  in  pension  or  being  dropped  from 
the  roUs  completely.  The  problem  became 
partlctUarly  acute  whenever  there  were  la- 
creaaes  m  Social  Security  or  other  retire- 
ment benefits.  Whatever  Social  Security  in- 
creases Congress  enacted  on  the  one  hand, 
reaulted  in  the  taking  away  of  veterans  pen- 
sion benefits  on  the  other.  More  Importantly, 
the  reductton  In  a  veteran's  pension  was 
often  greater  than  the  increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
aggregate  Income  for  the  veteran  or  his  sur- 
vivor. Congressional  response  to  these  prob- 
lems over  the  years  tias  generally  been  to 
adjust  pensions,  and  Increase  the  mazl- 
miun  annual  Income  limitations  to  accom- 
plish a  "pass  along"  of  Social  Security  in- 
creaaea. 

In  1971,  In  response  to  Social  Security  in- 
creases that  year  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  93-198  which  not  only  Increased  the 
{lension  rates  and  the  maximum  annual  in- 
come limitations  but  also  adopted  a  new 
formula  approach  to  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions. Designed  to  prevent  the  net  loea  of  ag- 
gregate  Income  for  any  pensioner  who  re- 
mains on  the  rolls  who  received  an  increase 
in  outside  Income,  the  formula  specified  a 
maxlmiim  monthly  rate  for  each  group  with- 
in designated  income  categories.  Under  tha 
formula,  each  Individual's  monthly  benefit 
is  oomputed  by  reducing  the  maximum  rate 
by  a  specified  number  of  cents  for  each  dol- 
lar by  which  the  maximum  income  level  for 
that  group  Is  exceeded. 

For  example,  currently  for  a  single  veteran 
recelvtog  a  pension  imder  section  521  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  the  maximum 
monthly  pension  is  $130  based  on  an  annual 
Income  of  9300  or  less.  This  monthly  amount 
Is  reduced  by  3  cents  for  each  dollar  of  an- 
nual income  which  exceeds  $300  up  to  and 
including  91.000;  by  4  cents  for  each  dollar 
of  Income  in  excess  of  $1,000  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 91,600;  by  6  cents  for  each  doUar 
of  Income  exceeding  91,500  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 91.800;  by  6  cents  for  each  dollar  of 
Income  exceeding  (1,800  up  to  and  Including 
62.200;  and  by  7  cents  for  each  doUar  o^m- 
come  exceeding  92,200  up  to  and  including 
$2,600.  The  minimum  monthly  rate  is  933. 
No  pension  for  a  single  veteran  Is  paid  if 
annual  Income  exceeds  82.600. 

In  July  1972,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
92-336  providing  for  a  20-percent  increase  m 
Social  Security  benefits.  Approximately 
830.000  veterans  or  77  percent  of  all  veterans 
receiving  pensions  also  receive  Old  Age  or 
Survivors  benefits  (OASI) .  The  average  bene- 
fits prior  to  the  Social  Security  increase  were 
approximately  91.635.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately 960,000  or  75.7  percent  of  survivors 
received  Social  Security  benefits  averaging 
$1.2S3  prior  to  the  Social  Security  increase. 
Non-service-connected  pensioners  receiving 
OASI  broken  down  by  age  and  average  bene- 
fits is  sho«-n  in  the  following  table : 
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TABLE  l.-NON-SERVICt-CONNECTED  PENSIONS  WITH  OLD 
AGE  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 


Vettrins 

NumlMr 

wtth 

OASM 

Total 
caseload : 

Ptrcont 
with 
OASI 

Avoraco 
OASI 

La»UiM65 

65  to  69     

.    256.687 
.      67,666 
.     135,934 
.    278.505 
.     93.806 

390.309 
74,602 
151.318 
346.573 
118.742 

65.8 
9a7 
89.8 
80.1 
79.0 

$1,588 

1.474 

70>74 

75  to  79 

1.603 
1,763 

80  and  ovtr 

1.4S3 

Totil  vettr»n»... 
Survivors 

.    832.598 
.    958.386 

1,081.533 
1,266.800 

77.0 
75.7 

1.625 
1,263 

>  Source:  1  percent  sample  at  the  1972  AIQ's. 

>  Source:  May  1972  caseload. 

Note:  No  age  breakout  is  available  for  survivors. 

Under  the  new  pension  formula  devised 
Murller  In  the  92d  Congress,  no  pensioner  who 
remained  on  the  pension  rolls  who  received 
a  SoclaJ  Security  Increase  suffered  an  aggre- 
.gate  loss  in  Income.  Pension  reductions  were 
less  than  the  Social  Security  Increase  so  that 
veterans  and  their  survivors  had  a  net  In- 
oretM  In  total  Income  approximating  two- 
thirds  of  the  Social  Security  increase.  How- 
ever, approximately  20.000  pensioners  con- 
sisting of  14,200  veterans  and  5,800  survivors 
were  scheduled  to  be  dropped  from  the  pen- 
sion rolls  on  January  1,  1973,  the  effective 


date  of  annual  revision  of  entitlement  to 
pension  income.  Concerned  about  the  effect 
of  Social  Security  amendments  on  pension- 
ers, the  Committee  held  hearings  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1972  to  consider  legislation  which 
would  ameliorate  the  adverse  Impact  of  So- 
cial Security  Increases  on  pensioners  and  to 
adjust  for  continuing  Inflation.  Subsequently, 
the  Committee  unanimously  ordered  report4>d 
S.  400«>  which  would  have  Increased  maximum 
annual  Income  limitations  by  $400  (the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  the  average  Social  Se- 
curity Increase)  and  would  have  increased 
the  base  pension  rates  by  about  8  percent. 

The  measure  unanimously  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1973  but  the  House  was  unable  to 
consider  pension  legislation  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment sine  die. 

CUBSCNT    PENSION    BKNCrrTS    AMD 
CHARACTEaiSnCS     OP    PKNSIONEBS 

Under  current  law,  a  veteran  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  pension  benefits  if : 

(a)  He  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  least 
90  days.  Including  at  least  1  day  of  service 
during  wartime; 

{h)  His  income  does  not  exceed  the  limits 
specified  in  the  law  (currently,  •2,800  If  the 
veteran  is  single  and  93,800  if  he  has  a  de- 
pendent) ; 

(c)  He  Is  permanently  and  totaUy  disabled 
(for  the  purposes  of  the  pension  law,  veter- 


ans age  00  or  (dder  are  defined  as  totally  dis- 
abled) ;  and 

(d)  His  net  worth  Is  not  ezceosive  ss  de- 
termined by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Widows  and  children  of  deceased  wartiine 
veterans  are  also  eligible  for  pension  bene- 
fits if  they  are  needed. 

Currently,  for  a  veteran  without  depend- 
ents the  monthly  pension  rates  range  from 
•22  to  8130  with  a  maxlmiun  limitation  of 
•a,800  respecting  countable  annual  Income. 
Rates  of  $33  to  $150  are  provided  for  veteruu 
with  dependents  where  annual  Income  does 
not  exceed  $3300.  Widows  with  children  sie 
subject  to  the  same  income  limitations  •■ 
veterans  alone  but  the  pension  rates  vary 
from  $17  to  $87.  The  $3,800  annual  incoms 
limitation  for  veterans  with  dependents  alio 
applies  to  widows  with  children.  The  rates 
for  widows  with  one  child  range  from  $43  to 
$104.  The  applicable  rate  Is  Increased  by  $17 
per  month  for  each  child  in  excess  of  one. 

Currently,  there  are  3^  million  pensions 
uf  whona  1.1  million  are  veterans  and  the  re- 
mainder are  their  survivors.  The  present  cost 
of*  the  non-service-connected  pension  pro- 
gram Is  approximately  $3.7  billion  a  year.  A 
significant  niunber  of  pensioners  have  little 
or  no  other  source  of  income  other  than  their 
pension,  llie  annual  Income  of  pensioners 
(other  than  their  pensions  and  excludable 
Income)  la  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  2.— PENSIONERS  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW  BY  INCOME  OTHER  THAN  PENSIONS 


VstsrinaloiM 


Income  ran(« 


Number 


Pefcant 


Lessthan  $100 76, 187  24. 1 

$100to$500 13,092  4.1 

$500t0$l,000 64,928  20. 5 

$1,000  to  $1,500 76.6«5  24.3 

$1,500  to  $2,000 60.575  19.2 

$2,000  to  $2.500 22.784  7.2 

$2,500  to  $3.000 1.948  .6 

$3,000  to  $3.500 

$3,500  to  $3.800 

Total 316,199  110.0 


Veteran  with  dependents 

VMow  aloiM 

Widow  wMi  cMldfis 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Nembw 

PsRsat 

59.465 

10.2 

98.661 

IS.1 

9.223 

11 

12,914 

2.2    ., 

31.649 

4.9 

10,791 

7.1 

57.179 

9.8 

153,901 

216 

28,128 

It  4 

109.027 

18.7 

195,585 

30.0 

40.630 

2(.( 

150.194 

25.7 

140. 276 

21.5 

28.392 

116 

92.714 

15.9 

30,096 

5.4 

13.497 

t« 

54,525 

9.3 

2. 265 

.4 

10.446 

6.1 

39  138 

6.7 

8.390 
3.234 

5.S 

8.999 

1.5-... 

2.1 

584,045 


100.0 


652.388 


100.0 


152,731 


EntiuBment 


Disability 
total! 


Dsstb  total 


Death  bensfidariss 


Total 


Widows 


Children 


Total 

Service-connected 

Compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compensafioa.. 
Nonservice-connected ............. 

Public  Law  86-211 

Prior  law . 

Special  acts    ...' 

Retired  emergency  officers. 

Retired  reserve  officers. 

World  War  II 

Service-connected 

Compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compensation. 
Nonservice-connected , 

PuMic  Law  86-211 

Prior  law 

Retired  reserve  officers 


3. 256, 746 
2.203,041 
2,203,041 


1, 053. 179 

906.375 

146.804 

63 

460. 

3 

1, 860, 092 

1. 351. 425 

1,351.425 


1.654.287 

373,643 

107, 379 

260.516 

5,748 

1.280,605 

1, 164, 070 

116. 535 

39 


2, 367. 713 

516.088 

123.061 

380,671 

12,356 

1, 851. 585 

1.  733. 055 

118.530 

40 


1. 162. 103 

197. 739 

1.454 

191. 103 

5.182 

964.343 

849,  243 

115. 100 

21 


1,008.580 

121,319 

246 

120.543 

530 

887, 242 

883,812 

3,430 

19 


World  War  I 

Service-connected 

Compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compensation. 
Nonservice-conneeted 

Public  Law  86  211 

Prior  law — . 

Retired  emerieecy  oMcsrs 


508,664 
497, 016 
11,  Ea 
3. 

•561,980 
65,163 
65.163 


735.654 

200,639 

85,937 

110^431 

4.271 
535.  014 
531. 203 

3,812 


,  168. 152 

241. 144 

97.267 

134,893 

8  984 

927.008 

922. 533 

4.475 


386.193 

88.335 

782 

83.566 

3.987 

297,858 

294,108 

3,750 


650. 074 

20,924 

57 

20.714 

153 

629.150 

628, 425 

725 


496.356 

363,697 

132.659 

460 


653. 307 

36,553 

854 

35,688 

11 

616,  754 

529.158 

87.596 


673.288 

37.280 

873 

36.385 

22 

636.008 

547. 417 

88.591 


640,499 

35.446 

347 

35,088 

11 

605.053 

517,  531 

87,522 


32.141 

1.186 

12 

1,174 


30.955 

29.886 

1,069 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


101.0 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  all  active  compen-     tlrement  eases  for  all  wars  and  regular  establishments  as  of  June  1878. 
aatlon,  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation,  pension  and  re- 

TABLE  3.— ACTIVE  COMPENSATION.  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION,  PENSION  AND  RETIREMENT  CASES,  ALL  WARS  AND  REGULAR  ESTABLISHMENT,  MONTH  OF  JUNE 

1973 


Psrsits 


197.100 
197.030 
121,3(1 
69.  KS 


131 OOS 
131,05 
96.421 
30.(13 
4,844 


(40 
(41 

514 
123 

11 
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EntitlemenI 


Disability 
total) 


Death  toUl 
cases 


Death  benedciaries 


Total 


Widows 


CMMran 


Parents 


„  I  conflict „. 

Service-con  necM L ... 

Compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compeosatioa.. 

NonservKt-connected 

Public  Law  86-211 L '...'.'.'...'. 

Pnor  law [ 

Vietnam  era Ill.llllll 

Service-connected 

Compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  aild  compessatiosl.. 

Nonservice-connected . 

Public  Law  86-211 

Refglar  establishment .'. 

Service-connected . 

Compensation ,„, 

Dependency  and  indamnity  conpensation , 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and  compensatioa.. 

Special  acts 

Spanisk-AaMrican  War 

Service-connected , \_ 

Compensation IIII' 

Dapendencyand  indemiiNy  eompensalhM ^..""11 

Nonservice  cuniiecled ............ 

Public  Uw  86-211 „ ] 

Priorlsw 

Spedalacts ...'.'.".'".'.'. 

Meiican  Border  Service „ 

Service-connected ...""" 

Compensation '_" 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation "" 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and « 

Nonservice-connected 

Public  Law  86-211 1 

Indian  Wars 

Service-connected 

Dependency  and  iodenniity  compensatioa. 

Nan- service- connected 

Prior  law _ 

Saecialacts 

Civil  War.. 


281,887 
240,756 
240.756 


41.111 

39,901 

1,210 

358.822 

354.062 

354,062 


4,760 

4,760 

191,671 

191.609 

191,609 


62 

1,850 

13 

13 


1.837 

SSI 

1.286 


463 
13 
13 


125, 487 
39.401 
16,486 
21,«$0 
1,035 
86.006 
85,986 
100 
58.626 
47.528 
33 
47.466 
29 
11.088 
11.098 
49.216 
49.201 
4,066 
U,733 
402 
15 
30.854 
305 
3 
302 
30,538 
6,141 
24,397 
U 


286,544 
54,342 
20,024 
32,054 
2.264 
232,202 
232,040 
162 
129,740 
105.439 
74 
105.265 
100 
24.301 
24,301 
77,572 
77,557 
4.820 
71,751 
986 
15 
31.247 
310 
3 
307 
30,926 
C2K 
24,860 
II 


43,123 

16,794 

181 

15,723 

890 

26.329 

26,234 

95 

31.142 

26,393 

17 

26,361 

15 

4,749 

4,749 

30.490 

30,475 

124 

30,072 

279 

15  . 

29.783 

ZS8 

3  . 

285 

29,490 

6,141 

23,349 

S 

482 

2  . 


216,580 

10.707 

29 

10,577 

101 

205,873 

205.806 

67 

77,286 

57,734 

40 

57,639 

55 

19, 552  . 

19. 552  . 

30,738 

30,738 

108 

30,409 

221 


26,8*1 

26,841 

19,814 

5.754 

1.273 


21. 3U 
21.312 

17 
21.265 

30 


16. 3U 

16,344 

4.588 

11,270 


22 


22 

1,438 

12S 

1,311 

6 

18 


2 


4S0 
450 


Service-connected , 

Dependency  and  Indeminity  compensatioa.. 

Non-serviee-eonnected 

Prior  law ., 

Spedalacts ... 


120 

1 

1 

lU 

lit 

I 

SS7 

13 

IS 

SU 

SU 

12 


491 
498 
122 
I 
1 
120 
121 

i 


480 
480 
102 


U 


101 

101 

1 

280 
$ 

8- 

as 

28S 


u.. 

18  . 

20. 

1  . 

1  . 
M. 
II. 


250 

7 

7 

230 

230 

13 


>  tadadaaaaa  spadal  act  veteran. 


ACTION   IN   THSeSD   CONOaiBS,    1ST   SEaBIOM 

To  date,  during  the  93d  Oongreas.  lit  lea- 
■kn,  thd  Committee  faac  examined  a  num- 
ber of  approaches  for  adjusting  the  pension 
system.  The  Administration  has  formally 
aaksd  Congress  to  delay  amy  action  on  pen- 
sions pending  a  thorough  examination  or  re- 
vision of  the  system  which  they  argued 
eontalned  a  number  of  "Inconsistencies,  In- 
•qoltlea.  and  anomalies  In  the  present  pen- 
sion system."  In  testimony  t>efore  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pensions 
on  June  18,  1978,  representative  of  the  Ad- 
ministration testified  that: 

"S.  275  represents  an  understandable  ef- 
fort to  increase  financial  assistance  to  pen- 
sioners at  a  time  when  the  caet-of-llvlug  Is 
increasing.  We  share  your  concern  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  war  veterans  and  de- 
pendents who  now  are  subsisting  on  pension 
benefits  and  must  live  on  fixed  incomes.  We 
too  feel  that  something  must  be  done  In  the 
very  near  future.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
*e  believe  that  this  Is  an  appropriate  mtw* 
for  an  examination  of  the  entire  pension 
program  with  a  view  toward  a  basic  refonn 
such  as  was  last  achieved  in  i960.  Develop- 
ments since  that  time,  both  in  the  pension 
program  and  in  other  Qovemment  programs 
available  to  needy  veterans.  Indicate  some 
tfvlDg  inequltlee  which  should  be  oor- 
lacted." 

Without  submitting  an  actual  draft,  the 
Administration  advanced  a  genend  proposal 
ss  follows: 

"We  think  a  program  can  be  developed 
quickly  which  would  (1)  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween the  reeourcee  avaUable  to  a  veteran 
and  his  dependents  and  a  national  wiinimnn^ 
•««wl»rd  of  need:  (3)  treat  veterans  and 
widows  equally  with  regard  to  Income  and 


benefit  amount;  (3)  eliminate  the  Inequltlee 
arising  from  exclusions  of  unearned  Income 
and  unequal  treatment  of  earned  Income— 
consideration  of  family  Income  as  a  whole: 
(4)  contain  an  automatic  ooet-of -living  ad- 
justment working  simiUtaneoualy  with  that 
appllqable  to  social  security  and  eliminate 
the  lag  In  adjusting  pension  for  Increases  In 
Income;  (0)  provide  benefits  which  guaran- 
tee a  minimum  income  of  8160  per  month  for 
a  single  person  and  $225  per  month  for  a 
person  with  one  dependent;  (8)  provide  a 
hold  harmless  provision  to  ptirmlt  present  re- 
cipients of  pension  to  continue  receiving 
benefits  under  the  present  provisions  of  law 
with  automatic  cost-of-living  increases.- 

Suljsequent  to  the  hetulngs  on  June  18th. 
Senate  and  House  Committee  staff  members 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Admlnlatra- 
Uon  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  general 
principles  mentioned  in  that  hearing  to  a 
more  concrete  form.  At  the  meeting.  It  was 
obvious  that  there  was  a  lack  at  perU- 
nent  data  which  was  required  by  Congress 
before  It  could  make  any  rational  determi- 
nation of  the  pn^Msal.  Ki,  a  oonsequenoe, 
written  requests  for  necessary  inf<»Tnatkm 
to  be  supplied  to  both  Commltteee  were 
made  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
These  initial  requests  for  infarmatloQ  axMl 
data  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  been 
furnished  to  the  Committee.  Although  the 
Committee  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
earnest  attempt  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  gather  and  transmit  the  requested 
Information,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  that  material  is  stlU  forthcom- 
ing and  there  are  no  firm  assurances  as  to 
What  d«te  it  will  be  supplied.  It  must  alao 
be  acknowledged  that  onoe  th)  Information 


is  finally  In  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  will  be  required  tat 
Congress  to  evaltiate  this  Important  and  far 
reaching  measure.  Preliminary  indications, 
for  example,  reveal  that  if  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  were  applied  to  the  present 
group  of  pensioners  (which  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Administration)  ^proximately 
75  percent  of  this  group  would  be  ineligible 
for  a  pension.  Changes  of  this  magnitude 
which  are  contemplated  for  all  proqiectlve 
veteran  pensioners,  obviously  require  thor- 
ough public  discussion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  wishes 
to  acknowledge  that  the  existing  pension 
system  would  benefit  from  revisions  which 
more  nearly  accomplish  the  basic  principles 
of  equity  that  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned. The  Subcommittee  thus  will  continue 
to  examine  such  materials  and  data  as  are 
provided  It  with  a  view  to  enacting  justi- 
fied revisions  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  halt  the  con- 
tinuing ravages  of  Inflation  on  pensioners, 
and  provide  veterans  with  a  fuller  measure 
of  last  year's  Social  Security  Increase,  the 
Committee  rec(»nmends  the  enactment  of 
S.  276.  The  C<»nmittee  believes  such  action  Is 
consistent  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's own  proposal  and  public  testimony 
which  favors  continuing  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  all  those  current  pensioners  who 
choose  to  exercise  their  option  to  remain 
under  the  preeent  system  rather  than  more 
to  any  new  system.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration further  supported  such  oost-of -living 
Increases  in  advance  of  any  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  VA's  more  comprehensive  pro- 
posed if  Congress  lacked  the  neoessauy  Infor- 
mation to  evaluate  It  as  is  the  present  case. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  ezchaass 
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occurred  between  the  Bahoommlttee  Chair* 

man  (Mr.  Talmadge) )  and  the  Administra- 
tion spokesman,  Odell  Vaughn,  CMef  Benefits 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
cerning such  cost-of-living  increases,  during 
the  bearings  of  June  IStb : 

"Senator  Talmadoz.  If  you  are  unable  to 
promptly  supply  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion Congress  will  need  to  evaluate  proposed 
changes  In  the  pension  program,  are  you 
prepared  to  support  an  Interim  measiu^e  pro- 
viding needed  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  for 
our  veterans  who  are  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes? 

"Mr.  Vaughn.  Based  on  the  current  6  per- 
cent, we  would  be;  yes,  sir." 

'>Of  course,  the  cost  of  living  continues  to 
spiral  upward  and  has  Increased  to  7.6  per- 
cent (as  of  the  end  of  June  1973)  since  Con- 
gress last  acted  on  pensions.  Since  Jtmuary 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  Increased  ap- 
proximately one  point  each  month  and  un- 
fortunately can  be  expected  to  reach  the  10- 
percent  level  contemplated  In  the  Commit- 
tee substitute  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


PtTKPosE  or  Bnx 

LIBHtALIZATION    OF    DISABILJCTT    AMD    DEATH 
PXNBIONS 

Olven  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  an  Interim  measiue  Is  hnmedl- 
ately  warranted  while  It  continues  to  consider 
overall  pension  revision.  The  Committee  sub- 
stitute provides  for  a  $400  Increase  In  the 
maximum  annual  income  limitations  and  a 
10- percent  increase  in  pension  rates.  Approx- 
imately, 1.9  million  veterans  and  widows 
would  be  affected  with  a  Fiscal  Year  1974  cost 
of  9153.7  million.  Adjusting  the  formula  to 
reflect  these  Increases,  the  Committee  also 
wishes  to  point  out  the  Increased  refinements 
In  the  formula  which  will  produce  a  smaller 
Impact  for  the  veterans  and  widows  who  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  annual  income  limita- 
tions. Currently,  the  minimum  pension  pay- 
ment for  veterans  or  widows  ranges  from  $17 
to  $33  a  month.  Exceeding  the  maximum  an- 
nual Income  limitations  can  thus  mean  a 
substantial  reduction  of  pension  income  of 
up  to  $400  a  year  for  a  veteran  or  his  widow. 
Under  the  Committee  substitute,  minimum 
payments  wo\ild  now  reduce  gradually  to  a 
figure  of  as  low  as  $4  a  month  which  should 
greatly  reduce  the  Impact  for  those  who  ulti- 
mately do  drop  from  the  pension  rolls  In  the 
future. 

The  following  tables  illustiate  the  current 
rates  payable  to  veterans  and  their  survivors 
with  typical  examples  of  pensions  payable 
under  the  committee  substitute  which  In- 
corporates Increases  both  in  the  rates  and  the 
mtkximum  annual  Income  linutatlom: 

TABLE  C-VETERAN  ALONE 


iRcome  not  over— 


Curimtrate 


S.  275  rata 


TABLE  S.-VETERAN  WITH  DEPENDENT 


Inconw  not  over— 


Currant  rata 


S.  275  rata 


J300 1140  $154 

WOO 140  154 

$500 140  154 

$600 138  152 

$700 „ 136  150 

$800 134  148 

$900 132  145 

$1,000 129  142 

$1,100 126  139 

$1.200 123  136 

$1,300 120  133 

$1,400 117  130 

$1,500 114  127 

$1,600 HI  124 

$1,700 10$  121 

$1,800 105  118 

$1,900 102  115 

$2,000 99  112 

$2,100 M  109 

$2,200 «  106 

$2,300 M  102 

$2.400._ n  98 

$2,500 •«  94 

$2.600— 81  90 

$2,700 78  86 

$2,800— 75  82 

$2,900 72  78 

$3,000 Sa  74 

$3,1M «  70 

$3,200 S3  66 

$3,300 SI  61 

$3,400... S3  56 

$3,500 41  51 

$3,600 43  46 

$3,700 31  41 

$3,800 33  36 

$3,900 30 

$4,000 24 

$4,100 18 

$4,200 12 


TABLE  6.— WIDOW  ALONE 


Incoma  not  over- 


Currant  rata 


$300... $87  $96 

$400 88  95 

$500 as  94 

$800 M  91 

$700 ..„ tt  88 

$800 7>  8S 

BOO-.- 75  82 

$1,000 72  79 

$1,100 :    m  78 

$1.200 «  73 

$1.300 fi  70 

$1.400_ «  67 

$1.500 S7  64 

$1.600 1.- $4  60 

$1.700_ 51  56 

$1.800 41  52 

$1,900 „.  45  48 

$2,000 41  44 

12,100 87  40 

$2.200_ 33  36 

$2,300 2t  82 

$2,400_ 2S  28 

$2,580.. 21  24 

$2,600 17  19 

$2,700 14 

6j00 9 

$2,900 4 

$3,000 t •    4 


TABLE. 7.— WIDOW  WITH  1  DEPENDENT 


Incoma  not  over— 


Currant  rata         S.  275  rata 


S.  275  rata      ™ 


$2,500 $74  171 

$2W) 72  78 

$2,700 70  73 

$2.800 67  78 

$2,900 64  67 

S,000 61  64 

fi,100 i 58  81 

5.200 55  S8 

$3.300 52  55 

$3.400 49  51 

$3,500 46  47 

n.600 . 43  44 

6,700 42  44 

$3.800 42  44 

&900 44 

$4,000 44 

$4,100 44 

$4,200 


"OLD  LAW"  FKNSIOira 

Veterans  and  survivors  receiving  "old  law" 
pensions  under  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1969  who  also  receive  Social 
Security  benefits  suffered  pension  reductions 
In  January  1973.  To  counter  these  reductions, 
the  annual  income  limitations  have  been  in- 
creased to  $3,600  and  $3,900  from  the  respec- 
tive current  levels  of  $3,300  and  $3,600.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  estimates  that  6.508 
"old  law"  pensioners  will  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  amendment  In  this  bill  at  a  first 
year  cost  of  $6.1  million. 

OEPENDKNCT   AND  INOnCMTTT   COlCPINSAnOM 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  Is  paid  to  needy  parents  of  veterans 
who  died  of  service-connected  disabilities. 
The  Conmilttee  substitute  also  provides  for 
a  10-percent  Increase  in  the  DIC  rates  and 
a  $400  increase  in  the  annual  Income  limita- 
tions which  will  affect  71,665  parents  at  a 
first  year  cost  of  $3.8  million. 

The  following  tables  Illustrate  the  current 
rates  payable  to  dependent  parents  with 
typical  examples  of  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  payable  under  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  which  Incorporates  the  In- 
crsasss  both  In  the  rates  and  the  rn»Timiim 
annual  Income  limitatlans: 


TABLE  1-1  PARENT 


lneo«M  not  over— 


Ca  neat  rata 


S.  275 1 


$800 $100 

$900 97 

$1,000 94 

$1,100 ^  91 

$1.200 88 

$1,300 84 

$1,400 80 

$1,500 76 

$1.600 „ 72 

$1,700 67 

$1,800. 62 

$1,900 57 

$2,000 .^ wu.  51 

g,100 _.  45 

e,200 :...  38 

$2,300 31 

$2,240. 24 

$2,500...... 17 

$2,600 10 

$2,700 

$2,800 ::. 

$2,900 

$3.000... 


$110 
107 
184 
101 
97 
91 
88 
85 
80 
75 
81 
C3 
S7 
SO 
43 
38 
28 
20 
12 
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TABLE  9.-2  PARENTS  NOT  TOGETHER-Continuad 


IncoRia  not  ovac — 


Currant  rata         S.  275  rata 


$30 
26 
21 
16 
11 
6 
6 
6 
6 


TABU  10.— 2  PARENTS  TOGETHER 


Incoma  not  ever- 


Currant  rata 


S.  275  rata 


U 


187 
67 
•7 

« 

m 
« 

s 

8 

88 

« 

m 

M 
38 
M 

i 
8 

n 

It 

M 
13 
10 


$74 
74 
74 
73 
72 
70 
68 
66 
64 
62 
60 
58 
56 
54 
52 
SO 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
38 
35 
32 
29 
26 
23 
20 
17 
14 
11 
8 
5 
5 
S 


BaOWNSVIIXB  INCIDKNT  OF    l»Oe 

The  Committee  also  received  testimony 
concerning  the  Brownsville  Incident  of  1906 
which  recently  received  renewed  public  at- 
tention following  the  publication  of  "The 
Brownsville  Raid:  The  Story  of  America's 
Black  Dreyfus  Affair"  by  John  D.  Weaver. 
This  book  documents  a  gross  miscarriage  of 
military  justice  67  years  ago,  sxunmarlzed  as 
follows  In  the  Neva  York  Times,  Octot>er  3, 
1073: 

The  episode  was  a  10-mlnute  shooting  In 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  the  night  of  Aug.  13,  1906, 
supposedly  Involving  three  companies  of 
UMk  soldiers  newly  stationed  at  nearby  Foit 
Brown. 

"The  trouble  developed  24  hours  after  a 
White  woman  screamed  that  a  Negro  had  tried 
to  rape  her  When  the  not  was  over,  one 
white  man  lay  dead  and  another  Injured,  and 
the  dusty  border  town  was  pocked  with  bul- 
let scars. 

"Under  Instructions  from  President  Theo- 
dore Rooeevelt.  the  War  Department,  assum- 
ing the  soldiers  were  guilty,  hustled  the 
units — Companies  B,  C,  and  D  of  the  Plrst 
Battalion,  26th  Regiment — out  of  the  state 
to  Port  Reno,  Okla.  There,  after  prolonged 
questioning  that  produced  not  a  single  ad- 
mission of  oompllolty  In  fbe  Browo«Tlll« 
raid,'  167  men  were  oashlsred  out  of  the  Army 
by  executive  order  without  trial,  throiigh 
administrative  'dlseharges  wKhout  honor.'" 

On  AprU  6,  1910.  14  of  the  167  veterans, 
apparently  selected  at  random,  were  exoner- 
ated by  a  special  Army  trtbtinal  and  per- 
mitted to  re-enlist.  Following  publication  of 
Mr.  Weaver's  book  in  1971.  the  Secretary  of 
tee  Army  cleared  the  records  of  all  167 
■rownsTllle  veterans  on  September  aa,  1973 
and  Issued  them  honorable  discharges.  In  an 
CXrx 178©— Part  31 


effort  to  create  equity  consistent  with  this 
action,  the  Committee  sought  to  determine 
a  compensatory  scheme  for  Brownsville  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  who  suffered  depri- 
vation because  of  the  injustice  which  con- 
tinued without  correction  for  over  67  years. 

The  Committee  is  particularly  Indebted  to 
Representative  Augustus  P.  Hawkins  for  his 
persistent  efforts  In  bringing  this  Injustice 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
for  his  tireless  work  In  attempting  to  secure 
compensation  for  the  Brownsville  veterans 
and  their  widows. 

The  Committee's  Investigation  Included  the 
testimony  of  &Ir.  Dorsle  W.  WUlls  of  Minneap- 
olis, one  of  the  two  Brownsville  veterans 
known  to  be  alive,  who  appeared  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Pensions  on  June  18,  1973.  Pol- 
lowing  the  issuance  of  a  "discharge  without 
honor".  Mr.  Willis  was  employed  as  a  porter 
and  shoeshlne  man  In  the  Northwestern  Bank 
Building  barber  shop,  Mlnneiqwlls  for  67 
years  until  he  retired  In  September  1972  at 
the  age  of  86.  Mr.  WlllU'  feelings  about  the 
Brownsville  Incident  and  its  effect  on  his 
life  are  perhaps  best  summed  up  In  the  fol- 
lowing comment: 

"Some  people  feel  the  world  owes  them  a 
living.  I  never  thought  that  and  I  never  took 
a  dime  in  welfare. 

"I  did  figure  the  world  owed  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living  myself,  but  they  took 
that  away  from  me.  That  dishonorable  dis- 
charge kept  me  from  Improving  my  station. 
Only  Ood  knows  what  it  did  to  the  others." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Willis,  the  other  known 
surviving  Brownsville  veteran  Is  iSx.  Edward 
Warfield  of  Loe  Angeles.  Mr.  Warfleld,  one 
of  the  14  men  exonerated  In  1910.  served  in 
Prance  during  World  War  I  and  was  honora- 
bly discharged  In  1919.  In  addition,  there  are 
10  widows  of  the  veterans  of  the  Browns- 
ville Incident  who  are  currently  known  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  la  antici- 
pated that  in  the  coming  months,  additional 
widows  may  become  known  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  has  beei^  diligently 
searching  Its  records  to  locate  ^uch  indi- 
viduals. 

On  July  10, 1973  In  connection  With  8. 1999. 
a  bill  to  compensate  Brownsville  veterans 
and  their  families,  which  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hubert  Humi^xrey,  the  Committee 
requested  the  Department  of  Army  to  recom- 
mend an  appropriate  compensatory  schedule 
based  on  the  comprehensive  history  of  past 
awards  and  additional  factors  unique  to  the 
Brownsville  Incident.  In  requesting  such 
recommendations  by  the  Department  of 
Army  the  Committee  was  aware  of  the  Sec- 
retaiy^  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  dated  June 
13.  1973  ooBeonlng  HJt.  4883.  a  blU  similar 
to  8.  1999.  m  Its  report  to  Congreasman  Raw- 
kins'  bm  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  stated: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  believes 
that  some  compensation  to  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Brownsville  Incident  or  their 
widows  Is  a  fair  objective  through  legisla- 
tion. A  lump  sum  payment  should  be  con- 
sidered through  legislative  enactment  to 
those  men  Involved  who  are  still  living  and 
who  were  not  ruled  eligible  for  reenUstment 
by  the  special  Army  tribunal  decision  of 
April  6,  1910,  or  to  their  unremarried  widows. 
Such  lesflslatlon  should  rrovlde  for  pavment 
from  appropriations  currently  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  tot  military  r«- 
tlndpay." 

In  view  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
response  to  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  the  Committee  requested  that 
the  Army  consider  recommendations  for 
compensation  for  living  Brewnsvine  veterans 
m  the  amount  of  $35,000  and  $10,000  for  their 
luremaRlad  wMows.  While  a  written  report 
was  not  rsoetved  In  time  to  be  Included  In  Its 
report  to  S.  278.  the  Committee  has  been 
notified  informally  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  ham  no  objaetlon  to  this  propossS. 


SBcnoN-BT-SacnoN  Amaltsu  or  8.  375, 

OOUlfXTRB  SOBSTITTTTB 

■■cnoif  1 

Subsection  (a)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  and  the  annual  Income  limitation 
for  unmarried  veterans  under  subsection 
521  (b).  Currently,  a  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents receives  a  maximum  monthly  pen- 
sion of  $130  If  his  annual  income  Is  $300  or 
leak,  decreasing  on  a  graduated  basis  to  $32 
with  an  anniial  Income  of  $2,600.  As 
amended,  this  subsection  would  provide  a 
maximum  monthly  rate  of  $143  with  an 
annual  income  of  $300  or  less,  down  to  $8  for 
an  annual  Income  of  $3,000. 

Subsection  (b)  would  Increase  the  rates 
of  pension  and  the  annual  income  limitation 
for  a  married  veteran  under  stibsectlon  631 
(c).  Currently,  the  maximum  monthly  pen- 
sion payable  to  a  veteran  with  one  dependent 
Is  $140,  with  two  depeddents  $145,  and  with 
three  or  more  dependents  $160,  based  on  an 
annual  Income  of  $600  or  less.  This  decreases 
on  a  graduated  basis  down  to  $S3,  $88.  or  $48, 
respectively,  with  an  annual  income  of  $3,- 
800.  As  amended,  this  subsection  would  pro- 
vide a  veteran  with  one  dependent  $154,  wltti 
two  dependents  $159,  and  with  three  or  more 
dependents  $164,  based  on  an  anual  income 
of  $500  or  less,  ranging  down  to  $13,  $17,  or 
$22,  respectively,  with  an  annual  Inccnne  of 
$4,200. 

Subsection  (c)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  and  the  annual  Income  limitation 
for  the  widow  without  child  under  subsec- 
tion 541(b).  Currently,  a  widow  without 
child  receives  a  maximum  monthly  pension 
of  $87  If  her  annual  Income  is  $300  or  less, 
decreasing  on  a  graduated  basis  to  $17  with 
an  annual  income  of  $2,600.  As  amended, 
this  subsection  would  provide  a  maximum 
monthly  rate  of  $96  with  an  annual  Income 
of  $300  or  less,  down  to  $4  with  an  annual 
Income  of  $3,000. 

SuhsecUon  (d)  wotild  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  and  the  annual  Income  limitation 
for  a  widow  with  one  child  under  subsectlcm 
641(c).  Currently,  a  widow  with  one  child 
receives  a  nuLXlmum  monthly  {>enslon  of  8104 
if  her  annual  Income  is  $600  or  less,  decreas- 
ing on  a  graduated  basis  to  $42  with  an  an- 
nual inoome  of  $3,800.  As  amended,  this 
subsection  would  provide  a  maxlmxun  month- 
ly rate  of  $114  with  an  annual  Income  of  $700 
or  less,  down  to  $44  with  an  annual  income 
of  $4,300. 

SBCTZON   8 

This  section  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  a  widow  with  more  than 
OQ*  child  undu-  suhesctlon  641(d).  Cur- 
rently, a  widow  receives  $17  per  month  for 
each  additional  child.  As  amended,  this  sub- 
section would  provide  a  monthly  rate  of  $18. 
sscnoN  a 

Suhaection  (a)  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  for  children  alone  receiving  death 
pension  under  section  543  (a) .  Currently,  pen- 
sion i^T^d  at  a  rate  of  $42  per  month  for  one 
cbUd  a^  $17  for  each  additional  chUd.  As 
amended,  this  subssction  would  provide  a 
monthly  rate  of  $44  for  the  first  child  and 
$18  for  each  additional  child. 

Subsection  (b)  would  Increase  the  un- 
earned income  limitation  for  children  alone 
receiving  death  pension  under  subaecticm 
&42(c).  Currently,  the  maximum  unearned 
Income  Is  $3,000.  As  amended,  this  subsec- 
tion would  provide  an  unearned  Income  11ml- 
totlon  of  $3,400. 

SCCnTOH   4 

This  section  would  amend  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-376  (83  Stat.  68)  to  Increase  by 
$400  the  maTimiim  snnual  Inoome  limita- 
tions applicable  under  the  prior  p>enBion 
program  in  effect  on  June  30.  1960:  Prom 
$3,300  to  $2,600  for  a  veteran  without  a  de- 
pendent, or  widow  without  a  dependent,  or 
a  child  alone;  and  from  $3,500  to  $3,900  fw 
a  veteran  with  a  dependent  and  tat  a  widow 
wlthaehUd.  •'!'•  '>'■ 
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smcnov  a 

Subsection  (a>  would  Increase  tbe  rates 
of  depen<lenc7  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIG)  and  annual  Income  limitations  for  a 
sole  surviving  parent  xinder  subsection  418 
(b) .  Currently,  a  sole  surviving  parent  re- 
ceives a  m&zlmuin  montbly  DIG  payment  of 
$100  if  Ills  annual  Income  is  $800  or  less,  de- 
creasing on  a  graduated  basis  to  $10  wltb  an 
annual  Income  of  $2,600.  As  amended,  this 
subsection  wovUd  provide  for  a  mftxlmum 
monthly  rate  of  $110  vltb  an  annual  Income 
of  $800  or  less,  down  to  $4  for  an  annual  In- 
come of  $3,000. 

Subsection  (b)  would  Increase  tbe  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and 
annual  income  limitations  for  two  parents 
not  living  together  under  subsection  41S(c). 
Currently,  each  of  two  parents  who  are  not 
living  together  receives  a  maximum  monthly 
Die  payment  of  $70  if  annual  income  Is  $800 
or  less,  decreasing  on  a  graduated  basis  to 
$10  with  an  annual  income  of  $3,600.  As 
amended,  this  subsection  would  provide  a 
maximum  monthly  rate  of  $77  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $800  or  less,  down  to  $6  for 
an  annual  income  of  $3,000. 

Subsection  (c)  wotild  increase  tbe  rates  of 
dependency  and  Idemnlty  compensation  and 
annual  Income  limitations  payable  under 
subsection  415(d).  Currently,  if  there  are 
two  parents  who  are  living  together,  or  if  a 
parent  is  remarried  and  is  living  with  his 
spouse,  each  parent  receives  a  Trufrimum 
monthly  DIC  payment  of  $67  if  annual  in- 
come is  $1,000  or  less,  decreasing  on  a  grad- 
uated basis  to  $10  with  an  annual  income 
of  $3300.  This  subsection  would  provide  a 
maximum  monthly  rate  of  $74  with  an  an- 
nual mcome  of  $1,000  or  less,  down  to  $5 
for  an  annual  Income  of  $4,200. 
BCcnoK  a 

This  section  would  increase  the  amount 
of  pension  paid  to  a  veteran,  with  neither 
wife  nor  child,  who  Is  being  furnished  hoe- 
pltal  treatment,  institutional,  or  domiciliary 
care  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under 
section  3303  (a)  (1) .  Ciirrently,  such  a  veteran 
may  receive  $30  per  month.  As  amended,  this 
subsection  would  provide  a  twax<niMm  of  IfiO 
per  month. 

BBCnOK   7  '■ 

This  section  anunds  the  law  as  to  the 
effective  dates  for  pension  awards  under 
subsection  3010(b).  Currently,  the  effective 
date  of  pension  awards  is  the  date  of  appli- 
cation. As  amended,  this  subsection  would 
provide  the  effective  date  to  be  the  date  of 
application,  or  the  date  on  which  the  veteran 
became  totally  and  permanently  disabled  (if 
an  application  therefore  is  received  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  dlsabUlty)  which- 
ever is  to  the  advantage  of  the  veteran. 
Bmcnoit  8 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $25,000  upon  application  of  any  surviving 
veteran  of  the  Brownsville  incident  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1906,  whose  discharge  was  not  sub- 
sequently ruled  eligible  for  reenllstment  by 
a  special  Army  tribunal  decision  of  April 
6,  1910. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $10,000  upon  t^pUcatlon  to  the  unie- 
marrled  widow  of  any  veteran  so  described 
In  subsection  (a).  If  following  enactment 
a  veteran  makes  application  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  but  dies  prior  to  payment, 
the  widow  or  bis  estate  shall  be  entitled  to 
$36,000  rather  than  $10,000. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  that  payment  to  the 
applicable  veteran  or  widow  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  upon  certlfl- 
eatlon  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  or  the  entitlement  of  such  veteran  or 
widow  to  receive  such  payment. 
ocnoM  9 

This  section  provide*  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  calendar  month  following 
enactment. 


Cost  EsmiATXs  PtrasirAXT  to  Sxcnoir  3S3 
or  THx  Lbgislative  Rxoioanizatxon  Act 
or  1970 

In  accordance  with  section  262 (a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
Uc  Law  91-510.  91st  Congress)  tbe  Commit- 
tee, baaed  on  information  supplied  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  estimates  that  the 
Fiscal  Year  1974  coat  to  be  $171.9  mlUlon 
Increasing  to  $355.4  mUlion  at  the  end  of 
five  years.  An  itemised  breakdown  of  the  cost 
of  8.  276,  Committee  subsUtute,  by  cate- 
gories of  beneficiaries  and  in  total  for  the 
first  five   years   is  shown   in   the   following 


TABLE  11.— 5-YEARICOSTlOf  S 
SUBSTITUTE 

.275,  COMMITTEE 

Y«*r 

Cost 
Cases    (miUioRS) 

1.  Current  law,  10-pere»nt  Increase 
$400  inooiM  limit  incraaae:   MP 

1,917,000 
2. 020.000 
2,133,000 
2.250,000 
%  383, 000 

6,508 
5,890 
5,331 
4,825 
4,367 

71,665 
71,457 
71,249 
71,042 
70,834 

321.000 
323.000 
318,000 
303,000 
278,000 

18.S00 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 

1.905.173 
2.097.347 
2.209.580 
2.325.867 
2,451,201 

J152.7 

1975 1... 

212.9 

1976 ■  ■ 

1977 

224.8 
230.5 

1978 "  ■ :  ■ 

244  6 

II.  Old  law,  S400  incona  limitlin- 
crease: 

1974 

5  1 

1975 

5.6 

1976 

5.0 

1977 " 

4  6 

1978 

4.1 

III.  DIC  parents,  10-parcant  increase 
J4«)  income  limit  increase: 
1974 

1975 ::.:.: 

3.8 
4.1 

1976 

4.0 

1977 

3.9 

1978 

3.9 

IV.  Increase  in  diildran's  rates: 

1974 

8.2 

1975 

11.0 

1976 

1977 ■  '. 

10.8 
10  3 

1978 

9.4 

V.  Increased  assistance  lor  hospi- 
talized  veteran: 

1974 

1975 

2.1 
2.8 

1976 

2.8 

1977 

2.8 

1978 

2.8 

VI.  Total  cost: 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

171.9 
23<l4 
247.4 
252.1 
2S5.4 

Nets:  Sapt  1, 1973  sffsctivs  dits  snumsd  for  ill  provisions. 

TABTTI.ATION   OT   VOTSS    CAST   IN    COlCICTrm 

Pursuant  to  section  13S(b)  of  the  Ijeglsla- 
tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
the  following  is  a  tabulation  of  votes  cast 
in  person  or  by  proxy  of  the  Uembers  of  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a  motion 
to  rep<»t  8.  276  with  an  amendment  in  tbe 
natiire  of  a  substitute  and  a  title  amendment 
favorably  to  tbe  Senate : 


Vance  Hartke.  Herman  E.  Talmadge.  Jen- 
nings  Randolph,    Harold    E.   Hughes.    Alan 
Cranston,  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  Strom  Thur- 
mond. Robert  T.  Stafford,  James  A.  McClure. 
Nay»-<l 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  pass  S.  275,  as  reported. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosaed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  Ull  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United  Stotes 
Code,  to  increase  the  monthly  rates  of 
disability  and  death  pensions  and  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation 
and  to  increase  income  Umltatlans  re- 
lating thereto,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  BCASTSFIEIjD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  previous  action  of  the  Senate  on 
S.  275  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  S.  275  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed  be  reconsidered  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  275. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  be  discharged  from  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  9474. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  measure. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJt.  9474)  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  mcrease  the  monthly 
rates  of  disability  and  death  pensions,  and 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  ptirpoaes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  tbe 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  9474  and  to  substitute  In 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  S.  275,  as  it  was 
reported  to  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  W8U  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H H.  9474)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  275  be  tn- 
deflnitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ORZFFIN  and  Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  tbe 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  the  vote 
on  the  treaties,  which  will  be  taken  up 
later  this  afternoon,  will  occur  at  tbe 
hour  of  10:45  a.m.  tomorrow  morning, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
time  be  agreed  upon  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objecticn.  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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EMERGENCY     MEDICAL     SERVICES 
SYSTEMS  ACT  OF  1973— VETO 

■nie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scon  of  Virginia) .  Pursuant  to  tbe  pre- 
vious order,  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
tbe  Senate  the  President's  veto  message 
on  S.  504,  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Systems  Act  of  1973.  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  veto  message  on  S.  604.  the  Emergency 
Msdlcal  Services  Systems  Act  of  1973. 

(The  text  of  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage Is  printed  on  page  27240  of  the 

CONGUSSIONAL  RkCOKD  Of  AUgUSt  1, 
1973.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider 
tbe  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is.  shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objections 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding?  The  Con- 
stitution requires  that  the  vote  shall  be 
determined  by  jreas  and  nays. 

Under  the  agreement,  time  for  debate 
b  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
dealgnate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cnans)  to  be  in  control 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate,  8.  504,  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of 
1973,  is  legislation  that  consists  of  three 
major  areas.  One  deals  with  training  of 
health  manpower,  one  with  transporta- 
tion of  those  needing  emergency  medicsd 
care,  and  one  with  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  State  and  local  EMS  pro- 
grams. The  total  amount  of  mcmey  ac- 
tuaUy  agreed  on  In  the  conference  on 
S.  504  is  $185  million  for  a  3-year  period. 

The  legislation  was  considered  for  4 
days  in  the  Health  Subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  held  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton and  In  California.  The  hearings  in 
California  were  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 

ClAHSTON) . 

That  this  legislation  bears  the  Imprint 
of  the  fine  work  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  This  Is  a  program  in  which 
he  has  l)een  interested  and  to  which  he 
contributed  enormously.  I  want  to  recog- 
nize those  contributions  right  at  the  out- 
set of  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  money 
being  considered  here  Is  $185  million 
over  a  3-year  period.  Consider  for  a 
moment  that  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation asked  for  $630  million  to  do 
this  very  Job.  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
few  times  the  Senate,  or  at  least  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  reported  a  bill 
wl^h  an  amount  less  than  one-half  of 
what  the  American  Medical  Association 
felt  was  absolutely  essential  if  we  were 
really  to  provide  help  and  assistance  to 
the  localities  and  the  commimltles  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

I  doubt  that  any  piece  of  legislation  Is 
more  clearly  directed  toward  saving  the 


lives  of  our  people  than  — the  Emergency ' 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of  1973. 

The  figures  are  startling.  In  1968,  there 
were  100,000  trauma  deaths  !n  the  United 
States.  Ten  million  people  in  1968  were 
temporarily  disabled  because  of  various 
disabilities.  We  know  that  at  least  25  or 
30  percent  of  the  hetu-t  deaths  could  have 
been  prevented,  had  this  legislation  been 
in  effect  at  that  time,  with  full  funding. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  I  want  to  remind  Sen- 
ators that  they  voted  97  to  0  to  support 
the  conference  report  Just  2  wedcs  ago, 
that  they  voted  79  to  13  whra  the  Initial 
legislation  came  before  the  Smate,  and 
that  this  legislation  has  strong  bipar- 
tlssui  support — the  support  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Health  Subconunlttee. 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Senators  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  with  his  veto  of  the 
Emergmcy  Medical  Services  Act,  the 
President  has  written  another  sorry 
chapter  In  his  administration's  system- 
atic effort  to  prevent  real  progress  In 
improving  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  It  would  be  easier  to  understand 
the  President's  action  if  the  President 
believed  that  there  was  no  health  crisis 
in  America.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Early  in  his  first  term  President  Nixon 
called  on  all  Americans  to  watch  what 
his  administration  would  do  rather  than 
what  it  would  say. 

It  Is  particularly  tragic  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  veto  a  bill  which,  if 
Implemented,  would  likely  result  in  a 
reduction  in  loss  of  life  and  morbidity. 
Accidental  death  is  one  of  the  great  ne- 
glected diseases  today.  In  fact,  the  lack 
of  adequate  emergency  medical  services 
is  the  major  cause  of  avoidable  prema- 
ture death  today.  Indeed,  it  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  38.  Every  year  more  than 
52  million  Americans  are  Injured,  and 
of  those  more  than  11,000  die  and  more 
than  400,000  suffer  lasting  disabilities. 
More  than  half  of  the  700.000  deaths 
which  occur  each  year  occur  before  the 
victim  reaches  the  hospital.  How  many 
of  these  could  be  saved  if  only  Uie  Na- 
tion had  adequate  and  competent  emer- 
gency medical  services?  That  is  what 
S.  504  is  aU  about. 

I  believe  there  is  great  disparity  be- 
tween what  the  President  has  said  cmd 
what  he  has  accomplished  to  alleviate 
the  health  crisis  which  confronts  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  briefly  high- 
light the  most  significant  actions  this 
administration  has  taken  In  the  area  of 
health.  The  President  has  twice  vetoed 
health  appropriations  bills.  He  is  threat- 
ening to  veto  yet  another.  He  continues 
to  impound  money  for  health  programs 
when  he  knows  full  well  that  such  im- 
poundment is  iUega:  given  the  provisions 
of  section  601  of  PiAllc  Law  91-296.  He 
threatens  to  destroy  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  by  cutting  most  of  the 
rer-arch  programs  there  In  order  to  pay 
for  increases  In  heart  and  cancer  re- 
search. He  proposes,  in  the  name  of  effi- 
ciency, to  terminate  training  programs 
which  are  designed  to  assure  the  Nation 


an  adequate  supply  of  competent  bio- 
medical researchers.  He  heis  opposed  leg- 
islation which  continues  the  Center  for 
Disease  Controls'  programs  to  combat 
communicable  diseases. 

Even  in  the  face  of  recent  revelations 
concemii^  the  sterilization  of  young 
women  without  Informed  consent,  he 
refuses  to  support  legislation  currently 
before  the  Congress  specifically  designed 
to  protect  humans  who  are  subjects  of 
biomedical  research.  He  has  found  his 
own  national  health  insurance  proposal 
so  full  of  inadequacies  and  inequities 
that  he  has  scrapped  it  and  replaced  it 
with  nothing.  He  Initially  called  for  a 
major  new  program  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  physicians,  nurses,  and 
other  essential  health  persotmel,  which 
the  Congress  passed  in  1971,  and  now  he 
has  proposed  the  termination  of  most 
aspects  of  that  landmark  legislation. 

He  initially  called  for  a  massive  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  program  In 
order  to  bring  about  much  needed  diver- 
sity to  this  Nation's  mcmopolistic  health 
care  delivery  system.  But  the  HMO 
legislation,  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
twice,  has  been  emasculated  in  the  House 
by  the  American  Medical  Association 
while  a  knowing  President  looked  the 
other  way.  He  has  proposed  the  elimi- 
nation of  tbe  public  health  training 
program.  He  has  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  migrant  health  program.  He 
has  proposed  the  elimination  of  the  al- 
lied health  program.  He  has  pr(H>osed 
the  elimination  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program.  He  has  pro- 
posed the  elimination  of  the  regional 
medical  programs.  He  has  prt^josed  the 
elimination  of  the  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning program.  He  has  proposed  the 
elimination  of  the  family  planning  and 
population  research  program. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  he  proposes 
the  elimination  of  the  emergency  medi- 
cal services  program,  which  he  himself 
called  for  in  a  recent  health  message, 
before  It  is  even  begun. 

The  President  has  lost  his  way.  Even 
the  argiunents  he  musters  in  Us  own 
defense  are  without  substance.  For  ex- 
ample, his  veto  message  proclaims  that 
S.  504  would  "thrust  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  an  area  which  is  tradi- 
tionally a  concern  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments." What  S.  504  proposes  to  do  is 
to  authorize  HEW  to  make  assistance 
available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments such  that  they  can  design  and  im- 
plement emergency  medical  services 
which  are  tailored  to  their  own  needs  as 
they  perceive  them.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  letter  to  Senator 
Taft  which  described  his  objections  to 
the  bill  and  which  was  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  16,  1973, 
is  a  more  cogent  and  coherent  document 
than  the  President's  veto  message. 

Mr.  President,  about  a  week  ago  Stuart 
Auerbach  of  the  Washington  Post  wrote 
a  superb  column  which  documents  the 
administration's  shell  game.  I  ask  unsoii- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Auerbach's  in- 
sightful analysis  of  the  administration's 
track  record  in  health  be  printed  in  the 
RccosD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally.  Mr.  President. 
I  wan*  to  caU  attention  to  the  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  this  legis- 
lation has  already  received.  The  Senate 
adopted  S.  504  in  its  flnal  form  on  July 
19. 1973,  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senators  who  supported  S.  504  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Sematx  Vor  on  Contkxxkcb  Rkport  to 

accomfamt.  s.  604,  juit  19.  1973 
Aboiuvzk  Aiken.  AUen.  Baker.  Bartlett. 
Bayh.  BeaJl.  Bellmon,  Bennett,  Bentaen, 
Bible,  Blden.  Brock.  Brooke.  Buckley.  B\ir- 
dlck.  Bjrrd.  Harry  F..  Jr..  Byrd,  Robert  C, 
Cannon.  Case.  Clillea.  Church.  Clark.  Co^. 
Cotton.  Cranston,  Curtis.  Dole,  Domenlcl. 
Domlnlck.  Eagleton,  Eastland. 

Krvln.  Pannln.  Pong,  Fulbrlght,  Ooldwater, 
Gravel.  Grlffln,  Gurney.  Hansen,  Hart,  Hartke, 
Haskell.  Hatfield,  Hathaway.  Helms,  HolUngs, 
Hruska.  Huddleston,  Hughes,  Humphrey, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Javlts,  Johnston.  Kennedy, 
Long.  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  Mathlas,  McClel- 
lao,  McClure.  McOee,  McGovem. 

Mclntyre,  Hetcalf.  Mondale.  Montoya.  Moos. 
Muskto.  Nelson,  Nunn,  Packwood.  Pastore. 
Pearson,  Pell,  Percy,  Proxmlre,  Randolph, 
Rlbicoff,  Roth,  Schwelker,  Scott,  Pa.,  Scott, 
Va.,  Sparkman,  Stafford,  Stevenson,  Syming- 
ton. Taft.  Talmadge,  Thurmond.  Tower.  Tun- 
ney.  Wetcker,  Williams,  Young. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 

Exhibit  1 

Thb  Administration:  Ooino  Slow  on 

HZALTH  Care 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

"The  main  thing  I  would  like  as  sincerely 
as  I  possibly  can  convey  Is  our  absolute  and 
total  commitment  to  assure  that  health  care 
Is  constantly  improved  .  .  .  and  that  It  will 
not  be  denied  to  anyone  by  the  Irrelevant 
'»ctOT  of  their  not  having  sufficient  Income." 
—HEW  Secretary.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

"The  administration's  health  program  has 
been  a  great  big  bust.  The  words  and  goals 
are  shared  by  all  of  us.  But  the  action  has 
been  a  complete  and  unadulterated  failure." 
—Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.). 

Por  two  days  early  this  month  the  NUon 
administration  bombarded  medical  writers 
who  came  from  around  the  country  with  the 
story  of  its  health  initiatives. 

In  guttering  generalities,  administration 
big  guns  such  as  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  chief  presidential  domestic 
adviser  Melvln  Laird  described  the  high  prior- 
ity that  health  has  among  the  Inner  circle  at 
the  White  House. 

"Its  priority  u  so  high.  Inherently  so  high, 
that  proponents  of  sound  health  programs 
should  have  great  confidence  as  to  their  abU- 
Ity  to  secure  adequate  funding."  Weinberger 
told  the  health  seminar  for  medlbal  writers. 

He  said  that  for  the  first  time  the  Nixon 
administration  has  fashioned  "a  total  health 
strategy." 

Yet  a  look  at  the  administration's  record 
on  health  programs  over  the  past  4%  years 
shows  something  different.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration In  1973  Is  not  even  matching 
the  goals  set  by  President  Ntxon  in  bis  health 
messages  of  1971  and  1972. 

The  national  health  insurance  plan  that 
President  Nixon  announced  In  1971  "to  en- 
sure that  no  American  family  will  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  basic  noedlcal  care  by 
ability  to  pay"  has  been  scrapped  and  HKW 
planners  are  now  dsaftlng  a  new  proposal. 


Not  since  1971  has  the  President  mentioned 
the  national  health  "crisis."  The  1973  drive 
to  Increase  the  number  of  doctors,  dentists 
and  paramedics  has  foundered  in  a  budget 
that  cuts  federal  aid  to  medical  and  dental 
schools.  Even  with  Increases  for  cancer  and 
heart  research,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  budget  is  down  934  million. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  1974  HEW 
health  budget  Is  greater  than  1973's  (926.3 
billion  versus  920.3  bllUon),  the  difference 
dwindles  to  971  million  after  one  subtracts 
medicare  and  medicaid  money  for  future 
years  along  with  programs  that  have  been 
transferred  from  other  government  agencies. 
The  Increase  that  remains  is  not  enough  to 
cover  inflation. 

The  clearest  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's f  aUure  to  pursue  its  goals  Is  in  the  area 
of  health  maintenance  organizations 
(HMOs) ,  those  pre-paid  group  practice  plans 
which  appeared  In  1971  to  be  a  cornerstone 
of  admtoistratlon  efforts  to  reform  American 
medicine. 

"Some  7  million  Americans  are  now  en- 
rolled In  HMOs  and  the  number  is  growing." 
said  President  Nixon  In  his  1971  health  mes- 
sage. "Studies  show  they  are  receiving  high 
quality  care  at  a  significantly  lower  coet.  Pa- 
tients and  practitioners  are  enthusiastic 
about  this  organization  concept.  So  la  this 
administration." 

A  year  later,  Mr.  Nixon  called  HMOs  "a 
central  feature  of  my  national  health  strat- 
egy." And  then -Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rlehaid- 
son,  now  serving  as  attorney  general,  talked 
about  spreading  the  HMO  concept  across  the 
country  so  that  90  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
could  be  treated  in  an  HMO  by  1980. 

Now,  this  has  all  changed.  Instead  of  view- 
ing HMOs  as  a  proven  method  of  delivering 
medical  care — as  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Richardson  did  two  years  ago — Wein- 
berger says  they  need  further  testing.  In- 
stead of  moving  HEW  forward  la  a  full  pro- 
gram of  encouraging  prepaid  group  practice, 
he  talks  of  them  as  an  "experiment."  And 
yet  he  denies  that  the  administration  has 
pulled  back  from  its  commitment  to  HMOs. 
"The  attachment  we  have  to  the  health  main- 
tenance organization  experiment  has  not 
changed,  has  not  weakened, "  he  says. 

The  facts  do  not  support  that  statement. 
The  administration  clearly  has  bought  the 
go-slow  line  of  the  Amerlian  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  consistently  called  HMOs 
an  experiment.  Indeed,  the  AMA's  new  presi- 
dent-elect. Dr.  Malcolm  Todd,  a  campaigner 
for  President  Nixon  and  head  of  the  Physi- 
cians Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  of  the 
President,  said  in  an  Interview  last  fall,  with 
National  Journal: 

"We  used  all  the  for?e  we  could  brmg  to 
bear  against  this  (HMOs) .  As  a  result,  there 
is  no  question  that  there  has  been  some 
backtracking  on  the  part  of  the  White  House. 
The  White  House  has  directed  the  (HEW) 
Secretary  (Richardson)  to  slow  down  on  this 
thing  .  .  .  The  Secretary  has  called  off  the  ag- 
gresjiveness,  and  this  Is  good." 

Dr.  Gordon  K.  Ma::Leod,  who  wis  brought 
In  from  Yale  University  to  run  the  HMO  pro- 
gram In  HEW,  said  in  a  speech  last  week  that, 
"The  administration  now  has  reversed  Its 
previous  position.  Por  the  subordination  of 
HMO  activity  from  a  national  program  of 
100  persons  to  a  desk  function  of  6  or  6  peo- 
ple is  not  consistent  with  the  priority  for- 
merly given  to  HMOs  by  the  administration." 
he  Slid 

MacLeod  quit  h's  lob  over  the  dowrgrad- 
Ing  of  the  HMO  operation,  but  Weinberger 
dlsTnlssed  his  concern  as  merely  having  to  do 
with  "his  status  within  the  organization." 

Other  health  programs.  Including  the  high- 
ly vaunted  administration  Initiatives  in 
cancer  and  heart  disease,  also  can  be  ex- 
amined to  show  where  the  reality  falls  to 
□tatch  the  promise. 

The  administration  failed  to  spend  980 
million  for  cancer  that  was  avaUable  In  the 


1973  fiscal  year.  And  although  the  National 
Heart  Institute  received  918  million  moie  in 
the  1974  budget,  it  was  directed  to  start  en- 
tirely new  programs  m  lung  diseases  that 
wiU  eat  up  the  entire  increase  without  si. 
lowing  It  to  focus  more  resources  on  heart 
diseases — the  nation's  biggest  kUler. 

In  explaining  the  administration's  total 
health  strategy,  Weinberger  said  existing 
health  programs  are  put  under  a  microscope 
to  make  sure  they  are  not  squandering  the 
"finite"  share  of  the  national  resources  that 
can  go  for  health. 

That's  the  truth  of  It;  only  so  much  of  tlu 
federal  pie  has  been  alotted  to  health.  And 
contrary  to  Wemberger's  prose.  Its  priority 
is  not  that  high.  So  why  pretend?  Why  in- 
sist the  administration's  commitment  to 
health  in  general  and  HMOs  in  particular 
hasn't  changed  when  clearly  It  has? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jon  Steinberg 
and  Louise  Ringwalt  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  discussion  of  this 
veto. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  (Mr.  Kor- 
NEDY)  for  the  very  fine  and  effective  work 
work  he  has  done  on  this  measure  and 
tdso  for  his  kind  words  In  connection 
with  my  work  on  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  outsttmding  assistance 
made  in  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee  and 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Javtts  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKKR),  respectively,  and  for  the 
imaginative  and  resourceful  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bull). 

This  legislaticMi  has  been  developed  on 
a  totally  bipartisan  basis  throughout  its 
consideration  in  both  Houses  and  in  the 
ccmference  committee. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  disappointed  that  the  President  has 
chosen  to  veto  S.  504,  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act  of  1973. 
which  I  authored  in  the  Senate. 

The  President  has  expressed  two  major 
objections  to  the  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices provisions  of  this  legislation.  These 
are: 

First,  he  believes  the  Federal  role 
should  be  limited  to  a  demonstration  ef- 
fort, leaving  the  States  and  communities 
"free  to  establish  the  full  range  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems  that  best 
suit  their  v.'iryin?  local  reed'." 

S3Cond.  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions "far  in  excess  of  the  amoimts  that 
can  be  prudently  spent." 

SCOPS    or    NEED 

Mr.  President,  some  175,000  people  die 
needlessly  each  year  because  they  are 
unable  to  get  adequate  medical  care  in 
an  emergency — an  accident,  a  heart  at- 
tack, a  stroke. 

Another  25,000  people  are  left  per- 
manently disabled  because  of  inept 
handling  by  untrained  ambulance  at- 
tendants and  rescue  workers. 
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Tbl5  crisis  in  emergency  medical  care 
cannot  be  met  by  limited  demonstration 
projects  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

We  do  not  need  demonstration  proj- 
ects, we  need  large-scale  Federal  action 
and  we  need  it  immediately. 

The  American  CoUege  of  Emergency 
Physicians,  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Eind  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation among  others  who  have  testified 
on  behalf  of  my  bill  all  agree.  Other  pro- 
fessional associations  supporting  the  con- 
cept of  S.  504  are : 

The  American  Nurses  Association,  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology,  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Critical  Care  Medicine. 

The  President  has  budgeted  $15  mllUon 
for  emergency  medical  services  demon- 
stration projects  for  fiscal  1974. 

My  bill  authorizes  for  appropriation 
145  million  for  fiscal  1974.  Of  this.  $30 
million  would  go  toward  helping  com- 
munities develop  comprehensive  emer- 
gency medical  services  systems  with  prop- 
erly staffed  and  equipped  ambulances, 
up-to-date  hospltal-to-ambulance  radio 
communications  and  modem  hospital 
emergency  rooms.  Another  $10  million  is 
authorized  for  training  doctors,  nurses 
and  para-professionals  in  emergency 
medicine.  And  $5  mlUlon  is  authorized  for 
research  in  emergency  medicine. 

Funds  would  be  available  in  matching 
grants  ranging  from  ratios  of  50  to  50  to 
75  to  25  in  areas  of  severe  need. 

My  bill  authorizes  $185  milUon  which 
nrny  or  may  not  be  spent,  as  the  Congress 
and  the  President  subsequently  deter- 
mine over  the  next  3  years.  Par  from 
being  excessive  as  the  President  claims, 
these  funds  fall  far  short  of  what  medi- 
cal experts  tell  us  we  presently  need 

I  chaUenge  the  President's  priorities 
I  would  by  far  prefer  to  spend  millions 
or  doUars  to  save  Uves  than  to  continue 
to  spend  bllUons  of  doUars  in  military 
operations  that  destroy  lives. 

aratrrrAt,  of  vrro  stattmknt 
Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to 
answer  the  President's  contentions  di- 
rectly. 

»«iMaaT  BAaiB  or  ADMiMaraATioN  oancnoif 

The  veto  message  talks  In  terms  of 

demonstration  initiatives."  S.  504  deals 

with  the  development  of  comprehensive 

emergency  medical  services  systems  in 

local  communities. 

I  believe,  and  testimony  has  shown 
Clearly,  that  there  la  aufflclent  knowledge 
jmd  experience  available  now.  which  can 
be  employed  effectively  now.  in  the  Na- 
ttons  communities.  We  do  not  need 
demonstration"  projects  to  show  us  how 
to  improve  medical  care  in  emergencies, 
we  need  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
jwns  with  the  capacity  to  utilize  that 
anowledge  and  expertise. 

T^  subcommittee  received  convincing 
testimony  from  a  broad  range  of  wit- 
nesses to  exacUy  this  effect.  In  addition. 
w>e  excellent  study  undertaken  by  the 
National  Research  CouncU  of  the  Na- 
Oonal  Academy  of  Sciences.  enUUed 
Roies  and  Reeources  of  Federal  Agen- 
Ott  In  Support  of  Comprehensive 
snergency  Medical  Services."  published 
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In  March.  1972,  recommended  that  Fed- 
eral programs  along  the  lines  authorized 
by  S.  504  be  established. 

COaaCNT   STATDB   OF   KMS   NATIONWIDB 


That  report  stated: 

Emergency  medical  service  U  one  of  the 
weakest  Ihiks  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
in  the  Nation.  Thousands  of  lives  are  lost 
through  lack  of  systematic  application  of  es- 
Ublished  principles  of  emergency  care.  Pew 
at  the  site  of  accidental  Injury  or  sudden 
i;ines8  are  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of 
restoration  of  breathing,  control  of  hemor- 
rhage, or  spimtlng  of  fractures.  The  majority 
of  ambulances  In  the  United  States  are  of 
the  hearse,  limousine,  or  stationwagon  type 
which  are  Inadequate  in  space  and  equip- 
ment and  are  manned  by  individuals  with 
inadequate  traimng  to  provide  essential  life 
support.  PUot  studies  with  better  ambulance 
services  indicate  that  thousands  of  lives  can 
be  saved  and  disability  reduced. 

Many  ambulances  lack  radio  communica- 
tion even  with  their  own  dtapatchers.  Com- 
munication rarely  exists  between  ambulances 
and  hospltaU,  so  that  most  patients  arrive 
at  emergency  departments  without  prior  no- 
tlflcallon.  Most  emergency  departments  of 
the  Nation  are  not  only  lacking  In  faculties 
and  personnel,  but  are  overtaxed  by  mUllons 
of  non-emergency  cases  for  whom  ancillary 
outpatient  faculties  should  be  provided,  es- 
pecially during  evening  hours  and  on  week- 
ends. In  comparison  with  faculties  for  deflnl- 
tive  care  of  illness,  few  centers  of  excellence 
for  the  care  of  the  crItlcaUy  Ul  or  Injured 
exist. 

That  statement  by  this  prestigious 
group  summarizes  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Nation's  commxmlties  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
services. 

That  report  was  published  last  year.  It 
indicates  the  current  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. 


coitifoifrrT  aacooKmoN  of  nxkm 

Mr.  President,  few  communities  have 
Initiated  on  their  own  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort to  provide  these  services.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  two  programs  most  cited 
as  examples  of  community  efforts  to  meet 
the  problem,  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
city  of  Jacksonville,  are  two  of  the  five 
units  of  government  which  have  been 
chosen   as   demonstration   projects   by 

HBTW. 

In  hearings  held  In  California  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  I  heard 
from  representatives  of  several  units  of 
government,  ranging  from  vast  metro- 
politan areas  such  as  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  rural  areas  such  as  the 
counties  of  far  northern  California  along 
the  Sierra  mountain  range,  and  along 
the  new  Interstate  highway  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  These  communities  were 
desperate  for  assistance.  They  had  sur- 
veyed their  resources  and  they  fully  rec- 
ognized their  Inability  to  provide  the 
quaUty  of  emergency  care  they  felt  es- 
sential for  their  communities.  Their  fi- 
nancial resources  were  limited  and  with 
the  many  demands  made  upon  these 
units  of  government  they  were  unable  to 
allocate  sufficient  funds  to  organizing  the 
various  community  elements  Into  an  ef- 
ficient system. 

This  testimony  provides  a  convincing 
rebuttal  to  the  President's  ctatement 
that  he  bellevae  Federal  funding  win 
limit  the  States'  and  oommunltlet'  abfll^ 
to  "establish  the  full  range  of  emergency 


medical  services  systems  that  best  suit 
their  varjring  local  needs." 

COICPLKZITT    or   PROBLEM    IN   OOMMUHRT 

A  major  impediment  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  efficient  EMB  systems  is  the 
diversity  of  governmental  units  which 
must  be  involved.  Without  the  encour- 
agement provided  by  Federal  technical 
assistance  and  funding,  many  communi- 
ties are  Just  unable  to  take  the  Initial 
step  of  joint  discussions  with  surround- 
ing communities  in  inventorying  health 
resources  and  developing  a  common  pro- 
gram to  provide  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices on  a  regional  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is  hiterestlng 
to  note  that,  under  the  highway  safety 
act  adopted  in  1966,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  authorized  to  pro- 
vide limited  assistance  to  States  develop, 
ing  statewide  plans  for  providing  emer- 
gency medical  services.  As  of  today,  32 
States  have  developed  a  plan.  However, 
these  plans  have  been  achieved  only  over 
a  period  of  years  and  with  consistent 
assistance  from  the  experts  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  who  have  been  able  to  provide 
guidance. 

And  these  plans  deal  only  with  the 
quesUon  of  how  the  State  will  aUocate 
its  funding  and  pers<Rinel  resources. 
They  are  by  no  means  plans  for  oper- 
ation of  a  system. 

Thus,  local  units  of  government  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  they  can  develop 
a  means  of  providing  emergency  care  to 
their  residents  without  some  i^preclable 
outside  assistance. 

While  some  communities  may  utilize 
general  revenue  sharing  for  emergency 
medical  services,  as  the  administration 
suggests,  there  is  no  assurance  that  such 
an  investment  will  result  In  meeting  the 
basic  need  for  the  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated system  utUlzlng,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  existing  resources.  Nor  Is 
there  any  guarantee  that  these  funds 
would  not  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
hardware  or  equlimient  without  an  ini- 
tial assessment  of  the  real  gaps  in  the 
community's  emergency  medical  servlceB 
capability. 

Racocmnoir  ii»  s.  so«  of  coiuroKTrr 
pivaaaiTT 

With  regard  to  the  President's  conten- 
tions that  this  legislation  would  Inhibit 
local    communities    from    establishing 
EMS  systems  suited  to  their  needs,  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  the  provisions 
of  S.  504  do  not  Impose  an  Inflexible 
emergency  medical  services  system  ujwn 
the   Nation's   communities.   The  provi- 
sions  of   S.    504   require   that   a   com- 
prehensive   system    be    developed    that 
must  include  adequate  personnel,  ade- 
quate communications  and  transporta- 
tion equipment,  and  adequate  facilities 
linked  together  in  a  fashion  that  will  In- 
sure an  emergency  victim  of  immediate 
and  high  quality  medical  care  suited  to 
his  particular  medical  emergency.  Each 
community  Is  expected  to  develop  Its  own 
system  based  on  Its  own  existing  re- 
sources, public  and  private,  and  is  to  look 
to  Federal  support  in  providing  technical 
assistance    and    In    supplementing    Its 
deficiencies. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  participated  in  the 
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development  of  this  legislation — and  I 
would  like  to  say  the  interest  In  and  sxip- 
port  for  this  bill  has  been  strongly  bi- 
partisan— had  ever  conceived  of  this 
legislation  as  inflicting  any  kind  of  rigkl 
system  on  the  communities. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  diversity  of 
this  Nation,  Mr.  President,  and  of  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  Nation's 
communities.  An  effective  emergency 
medical  system  must  be  designed  to 
meet  the  individual  characteristics  of 
each  community.  S.  604  provides  for  this 
by  calling  for  each  commimity  to  come 
up  with  its  own  plan  to  provide  the  re- 
quired components  of  a  comprehensive 
system. 

MOT  A  CATSOOSICAI.  FtOOIAM 

Insofar  as  the  President's  assertion 
that  the  bill  establishes  another  narrow 
categorical  authority,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  philosophy  behind  this 
bill  is  clearly  stated  in  statutory  provi- 
sions that  in  providing  assistance  to 
communities  eligible  for  grants  to  estab- 
lish or  expand  an  emergency  medical 
services  system,  the  Secretary  must  In- 
sure that  any  assistance  imder  the  pro- 
visions in  S.  504  is  provided  only  to  the 
extent  that  assistance  imder  other  leg- 
islative authorities  is  insuflflclent  to  en- 
able the  qualitative  and  quantitative  re- 
quirements established  in  the  bill  to  be 
met. 

Our  intention  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  a  community  applies  for  help  in 
developing  a  comprehensive  emergency 
medical  services  system,  the  Secretary  of 
HITW  shall  first  seek  to  provide  such 
support  from  existing  authorities  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act — such  as  those 
for  health  persormel  training  or  renova- 
tion of  facilities — and,  as  appropriate, 
investigate  the  availability  of  support 
under  authorities  administered  by  other 
Federal  agencies — such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  purchase  of 
equipment  and  training  of  persoond — 
before  providing  funds  under  the  provi- 
sions of  8.  504. 

APPROPBIATIONS    MODZKATX   AirTHOUZATIOirS 

Mr.  President,  to  move  toward  the 
President's  objection  that  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  S.  504  are 
far  in  excess  of  tjie  amounts  that  can  be 
prudently  spent,  I  want  to  clarify  and 
emphasize  that  the  fimding  levels  were 
considerably  reduced  in  the  conference 
report.  This  was  done  to  be  accommo- 
dating to  the  administration  despite  very 
conclusive  evidence  presented  to  the 
Health  Subcommittee  in  hearings  In 
Washington  and  California  that  much 
higher  levels  of  f  imding  are  badly  needed 
and  can  be  eCTectively  used,  liie  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  the  re- 
ported bill — $185  million  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years — are  considerably  less  than 
In  the  bill  ss  Introduced — which  was  $315 
million  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate— $240  million — 
and  far  lower  than  in  the  AMA  bill — S. 
654 — introduced  in  both  Houses,  which 
was  $630  million. 

Dr.  Peter  Safar.  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Critical  Care  Medicine,  who 
testified  at  Senate  hearings  on  S.  504, 
gave  us  the  following  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  improving  emergency  medical 
services  across  the  Nation: 


Two  thousand  ambulances  with  de- 
fibrillators, pliis  ambulance-hospital 
based  telemetry  equipment.  $50  million. 

Emergency  communications  equip- 
ment, $200  million. 

Training  20,000  emergency  medical 
technicians,  $40  million. 

Ten  special  critical  care  centers,  $10 
million. 

Organizational  work  necessary  to  es- 
tablish systems  in  the  Nation's  communi- 
ties. $27  minion. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  these 
flgiu-es  do  not  include  the  upgrading 
of  emergency  rooms,  the  costs  of  ambu- 
lance transportation,  or  the  costs  of 
training  of  physicians  for  emergency  de- 
partments. 

At  hearings  held  in  California,  Mr. 
President,  I  asked  the  Director  of  Health 
Services  for  Los  Angeles  County,  how 
much  he  estimated  a  coordinated  emer- 
gency medical  scorices  system  for  that 
county  would  cost.  He  estimated  that 
about  $7  million  would  be  required  for 
Los  Angeles  Coimty  alone. 

The  Director  of  Health  Services  for 
San  Diego  County  in  response  to  a  similar 
question,  estimated  costs  to  be  in  the 
range  of  $400,000  per  year  alone  to  or- 
ganize an  emergency  care  program. 

The  Director  of  Health  for  San  Fran- 
cisco Coimty  planned  to  spend  $1.4  mil- 
lion for  upgrading  ambulance  equipment 
and  communications  alone. 

S.  504  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1974,  of  which 
IS  percent  is  to  be  made  available  for 
feasibility  and  planning  studies,  60  per- 
cent for  the  establishment  and  initial 
operation  of  emergency  medical  services 
systems,  and  25  percent  for  expansion 
and  improvement  of  emergency  medical 
services  systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  modest 
amoimt  in  comparison  with  the  broad 
interest  evidenced  so  far  in  commimlties 
throughout  the  Nation  In  applying  for 
support  under  S.  504. 

It  is  also  a  very  small  sunount  in  com- 
parison with  the  $15  million  which  the 
administration  has  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  continued  support  of  the 
five  demonstration  projects  and  two  sub- 
systems they  are  currently  supporting,  as 
well  as  for  SMiditional  projects  to  sup- 
port subsystems  such  as  training,  com- 
munications, transportation,  or  equip- 
ment, which  are  projected  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  entire  period 
spent  in  developing  this  legislation,  I 
made  every  effort,  and  had  strong  sup- 
port In  these  efforts  from  an  members 
of  the  committee,  to  meet  the  objections 
which  the  administration  has  raised.  I 
believe  we  met  these  objections. 

I  believe  we  have  passed  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  win  give  the  administra- 
tion the  statutory  authority  to  do  what 
they  have  currently  recognized  as  a 
priority  item.  It  does  so  in  a  manner  that 
will  Insure  the  Nation's  commimlties  of 
continued  support  ooce  they  embark 
upon  a  program  to  develop  a  system  and 
will  at  the  same  time  protect  the  com- 
mimlties frcHn  the  uncertainties  to  be  ex- 
i:$ected  f  ron^  a  program  which  \&  based  on 
sudmlnlstrrave  w'^Ims  in  setting  prior- 
ities. 

To  date,  without  legislative  authority. 


the  admlnlstratlMi  hew  committed  $$ 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972  to  the  develop- 
ment of  five  danohstration  programs  iot 
emergency  medical  services  systems  to  be 
carried  over  a  period  of  up  to  3  years. 
The  second  year  of  continuation  funding 
for  these  programs  In  fiscal  year  1973  has 
been  reduced  from  an  Initial  prcqxMed 
$15  million  to  $1.8  million.  The  budget 
request  is  only  $15  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  With  statutory  authority  such  as  b 
contained  In  S.  504,  there  would  have 
been  far  greater  assurance  of  contlnueil 
support  of  these  programs  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  contract.  In- 
stead, there  was  an  initial  investment  in 
1972  in  the  development  of  programa 
which  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  but  which  now  are 
uncertain  of  the  continued  support  nec- 
essary to  build  on  the  promising  starts 
which  have  been  made. 

I  think  everyone  wUl  agree  this  situa- 
tion places  these  communities  in  sui  un- 
satisfactory position  and  is  certainly  an 
Improper  way  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  oicourage  improvement  of  pro- 
grams for  emergency  medical  services  in 
the  communities. 

Just  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported  on  the  tragic 
outcome  of  a  traflSc  accident  in  Los 
Angeles  County  where  two  lives  were  lost 
due  to  the  lack  of  coordination  of  com- 
munity resources  and  the  inadequacies 
of  tha«e  resources  involved  in  providing 
emergency  medical  care.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  This  tullcle  pro- 
vides heartbreaking  evidence  of  the  need 
in  our  communities  for  assistance  in  or- 
ganizing life-saving  elements  in  a  system 
that  will  avoid  recurrence  of  these  kinds 
of  needless  tragedies. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
overriding  tills  latest  veto  of  a  health 
measure  by  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recois, 
as  follows: 

CCUIITT'B  EMZSCKNCT  MKDXCAI.  AID  CkXTICBD 

(By  Charles  R.  Donaldson) 

Tlie  adequacy  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices In  outlying  area*  of  Ijos  Angeles  County 
was  questioned  Tuesday.  The  questioning 
was  a  result  of  the  hftnrinng  of  a  Oorman 
area  traffic  accident  on  July  13  wblcb  took 
two  Hvee. 

Supervisor  Baxter  Ward  brought  In  i 
report  showing  that  the  Sherlirs  Department 
had  mistakerUy  summoned  an  ambulance  36 
miles  from  the  accident  scene  on  the  Oold- 
en  SUte  Freeway  a  haU  hour  before  t 
Oorman  ambulance  finally  was  called. 

Then,  Ward  said,  once  the  victims  readied 
the  Newhall  area  emergency  hospital  only 
one  doctor  was  available  to  handle  tbe  stz 
injured  from  that  craah,  as  well  as  two  men 
who  were  hurt  In  a  eubequent  accident.  One 
person  was  pronounced  dead  at  the  crash 
scene. 

"We  simply  don't  have  enough  organln- 
tlon  to  adequately  cover  such  problems  in 
areas  like  Saug\is-NewhaU,  Mallbu  and  Top- 
anga,"  Ward  said. 

"There's  a  question  If  the  survlvorB  of  the 
July  13  Incident  could '  have  been  treated 
better  had  the  response  been  more  swift. 

8  >4  -HOtnt  WAIT 

"Only  one  doctor  was  present  at  OoldM 
State  Memorial  HoeplUl  at  NewhaU.  One  vic- 
tim, a  child  with  a  severe  head  injury,  ^u& 
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to  lay  largely  untreated  for  an  hoiur.  He  later 
died.  Bis  mother,  who  suffered  severe  lacera- 
tions, because  of  the  lack  of  staff  had  to 
wait  flve-and-a-half  hours  for  treatment." 

The  boy  who  died  and  another  youngster 
were  transported  by  a  county  Plre  Depart- 
ment helicopter  ambulance  to  UCLA  Medical 
Qenter.  The  nurse  from  the  NewhaU  hoq>ltal 
wbo  accompanied  them  deecitbed  graphical- 
ly the  journey  to  supervisors. 

Mrs.  Doreen  HamUton  of  Saugus  told  how 
the  fatally  injured  11 -year-old  boy  and  a 
critically  Injured  6-year-old  boy  were  placed 
Inside  the  helicopter,  which  she  said  was 
really  not  large  enough  to  transport  man 
than  one  patient. 

The  helicopter  had  to  atop  for  fuel  In  Pa- 
colma  en  route  to  the  medical  center  and 
then  became  lost  in  fog. 

After  the  helicopter  left  Pacolma,  she  re- 
lated, the  older  boy  began  bleeding. 

"They  have  a  vacuum  operated  suction 
apparatus  In  the  helicopter  which,  when  I 
started  to  use  It  on  the  boy  who  was  hem- 
orrhaging, was  totaUy  Inetnclent,"  she  said. 

"Z  used  It  for  about  two  minutes  and  It 
dldnt  reaUy  work  at  aU,"  she  said,  "and  I 
had  to  resort  to  oral  suction  to  keep  the 
boy's  throat  clear. 

'Tt  was  absolutely  black  Inside  the  hell- 
copter.  I  stuck  a  fiashllght  In  my  neck  so  I 
could  see  as  I  woiiced. 

"The  boy  was  about  to  expire  and  I  needed 
both  hands.  He  stopped  breathing  and  his 
eyes  were  dilated.  I  felt  I  could  resuscitate 
him  and  I  did  make  an  attempt,  but  there 
wasnt  any  room  In  the  helicopter  to  do  that. 

"I  couldn't  get  enough  room  to  even  com- 
press his  chest  properly,  so  the  fireman  put 
his  arm  over  the  top  of  me  because  he  was 
at  a  better  angle  to  press  on  the  boy's  chest 
whUe  I  continued  to  suction  him  with  my 
mouth. 

"We  had  been  trying  to  resuscitate  the  old- 
er boy  for  15  mmutes  without  success  when 
the  other  little  boy  started  to  scream  and 
there  were  signs  of  growing  cerebral  prob- 
lems, so  we  had  to  quit  on  the  one  boy  and 
Btart  wcnklng  on  the  other. 

"There  was  only  room  to  work  on  one  boy 
and  there  was  only  one  oxygen  mask.  There 
wasnt  even  a  hook  in  the  helicopter  on 
which  we  could  hang  a  plasma  bottle." 

It  took  about  2S  minutes  to  reach  t^CLA. 
Mrs.  HamUton  reported. 

"We  lost  our  way  in  the  fog,"  she  said, 
"and  the  lights  at  the  UCLA  landing  pad 
were  Inadequate.  We  had  to  keep  gomg  up 
and  down  between  the  buUdlngs.  Ftoally  we 
landed  In  the  parking  lot  and  asked  our  way 
because  I  just  didn't  want  any  more  time 
wasted." 

Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn  pr<^>oaed  equip- 
ping county  Plre  Department  rescue  units 
with  stretchers  so  they  could  service  ambu- 
lances. He  insisted  that  calls  for  ambulances 
should  go  directly  to  the  ambulance  service 
without  being  relayed  by  the  Sheriff's  De- 
partment. 

Hahn  said,  "We  wouldn't  tolerate  this  on 
Plre  Department  dispatching  to  put  out  a 
flre.  The  Insurance  companies  would  stop 
that.  Why  should  we  tolerate  this  when  hu- 
man lives  are  Involvedf" 

Ward  has  continually  pressed  for  removing 
the  Sheriff's  Department  ttova  Its  relay  role 
In  summoning  ambulances. 

lilston  A.  WltherlU,  director  of  health  serv- 
ices for  the  county,  said  a  pilot  project  to 
permit  dfrect  calls  for  ambulance  services 
would  begin  today  to  the  Satigus-NewhaU 
area  and  continue  for  a  30-day  trial. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  b«ck  such  time  as 
remains. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


Mr.  CURTES.  Mr.  President,  an  argu- 
ment can  be  made  in  favor  of  every 
health  bill  presented  to  the  Senate.  With- 
out a  doubt,  they  carry  out  worthwhile 
programs.  I  think  that  we  are  faced  with 
the  question,  however,  of  just  how  many 
Federal  health  programs  we  can  have, 
what  responsibility  must  fall  on  tbe 
State,  what  responsibility  must  fall  on 
the  communities,  and  what  responsibility 
must  fall  on  individuals  and  voluntary 
organizations. 

I  believe  we  should  support  the  veto 
of  the  President.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  passed  so  many  health  programs 
that  right  at  this  very  time  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  are  having  extreme 
difficidty  in  adequately  financing  pro- 
grams we  already  have. 

For  Instance,  we  passed  medicare  and 
medicaid.  Medicaid  was  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple; medicare  for  all  people  over  65  years 
of  age,  regardless  of  need.  What  has  the 
Oovemment  been  doing  ever  since  then? 
Increasing  the  amount  that  the  partici- 
pants have  to  pay.  Increasing  that  por- 
tion of  the  hospital  bills  and  increasing 
that  portion  of  physicians'  charges  that 
the  people  must  pay,  because  we  have 
gone  on  and  on.  enacting  health  legisla- 
tion. We  would  render  far  better  service 
to  the  country  if  we  had  fewer  programs 
better  run  and  better  financed. 

The  legislation  suffers  from  several  de- 
fects. First,  it  would  establish  yet  anoth- 
er unduly  categorical  assistance  program, 
involving  matters  which  are  essentially 
of  local  concern. 

Second,  the  bill  would  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $185  million  for  a  fi- 
nancing program  for  the  next  3  years. 
This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
can  be  provided,  with  the  limited  re- 
sources available  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. The  bill  is,  therefore,  a  promise 
of  Federal  assistance  that  cannot  be  kept. 

The  admlnistratldi  has  engaged  for 
the  past  2  years  In  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  various  types 
of  emergency  medical  services  that  could 
be  utilized  by  local  communltlte.  Some 
$8  milllcxi  was  budgeted  for  this  purpose 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  $16  million 
should  be  spent  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

By  contrast,  S.  504  would  establish  a 
new  Federal  grant  program  which  would 
provide  Federal  dollars  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  emergency  medical 
services.  The  program  would  be  a  narrow, 
categorical  one,  thrusting  the  FMeral 
Oovemment  Into  an  area  which  is  tradi- 
tionally a  concern  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  and  should  remsdn  under 
their  jurtsdictlon. 

I  know  ^^lat  an  unhappy  situation 
occurs  when  any  hospital  is  closed  in  the 
State  of  any  Senator.  I  have  exi)erienced 
that.  I  have  fought  to  keep  them  open. 
The  bill  does  close  some  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals.  Howerer,  they  were 
conceived  a  long  time  ago,  before  we  had 
all  these  other  medical  programs.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  contractual  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  care  for 
these  patients  in  newer,  more  modem 
facilities. 

I  have  caused  to  be  ocunpUed,  as  of 
early  June  of  this  year,  a  list  of  48  of 
the  public  laws  dealing  with  health  pro- 
grams that  have  been  enacted  in  the  last 


six  Congresses.  The  list  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  many  billions  of  dollars,  and 
the  list  Is  by  no  means  complete.  It  does 
give  some  indication  of  how  expensive 
participation  by  the  National  Oovem- 
ment in  this  field  has  become. 

I  win  call  attention  to  a  few  of  these 
programs.  Many  of  them  are  very  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  thoroughly  oijfi- 
vinced  that  every  time  we  add  a  new 
program,  we  add  competition  for  the 
dollars  that  are  available  In  the  healtli 
field. 

Just  as  It  Is  Important  for  hospitals  In 
a  community  not  to  engage  in  every  type 
of  medical  service,  but  to  divide  them  up, 
so  we  are  not  providing  good  health  care 
by  putting  the  Federal  Oovemment  into 
every  field. 

I  Shan  mention  a  few  of  the  major 
bills  that  have  been  passed  in  the  last 
few  Congresses. 

Public  Law  87-395,  the  Community 
Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act  of 
1961 :  a  total  cost  of  $380  million. 

Public  Law  87-838,  amoDg^  other  things, 
extended  for  3  years,  through  fiscal 
1986,  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act 
at  a  cost  of  $150  million. 

Public  Law  87-868,  the  Vaccination  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962,  $36  mUUoQ. 

Public  Law  87-<92,  grants  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  establishing  and 
operating  family  health  service  dllnlcs 
for  domestic  migratory  farmworkers  and 
their  families,  $9  million. 

Public  Law  88-443,  extendHig  the  Hos- 
pital Survey  and  Cdnstruction  Act  of 
1946  for  5  years,  at  a  cost  of  $1,363,800.- 
000. 

Public  Law  88-164,  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Pacllitles  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Constructlan  Act 
of  1963,  a  total  of  $329  million. 

Public  Law  88-581.  the  NUrse  Training 
Act  of  1964.  a  total  of  $283  mllMon. 

Public  Law  88-156.  to  Increase  Pted- 
eral  aid  under  the  maternal  and  child 
health  services  program  for  mental  re- 
tardation programs,  a  total  of  $282,200.- 
000. 

Public  Law  88-129.  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 
a  total  of  $236,400,000. 

Public  Law  88-497,  the  Graduate  Pub- 
lic Health  Training  Amendments  of 
1964,  $69,595,000. 

Public  Law  89-97,  establishing  a  medi- 
cal care  program  for  the  aged  under 
Social  Security:  The  first  full  year  esti- 
mate cost,  for  1967.  was.  $4,239,000,000. 
That  is  a  program  in  which  Congress 
passed  more  than  a  3-year  delivery. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  aged  per- 
son is  spending  more  for  medical  care 
today  than  he  did  before  medicare  was 
enacted.  Prices  have  gone  up,  up,  and  up. 
We  have  required  him  to  pay  the  first 
portion  of  the  bill,  even  to  carry  coinsur- 
ance and  do  other  things.  He  Is  spend- 
ing more  money  now  than  before  the  act 
was  passed. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should 
make  good  on  medical  programs  that 
have  been  enacted,  n  the  bill  is  enacted. 
It  will  mean  $185  million  of  mohey  for 
another  program. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  expired.  "■..'.   y.-  :: 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  bill  Is  competing  for  the  dollars 
that  finance  payments  already  made  to 
our  citizens. 

PubUc  Law  88-239,  the  Heart  Disease. 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965. 
authorized  a  new  3 -year  program  of  Fed- 
eral grants,  costing  $340  million.  I  am 
not  against  that. 

I  say  that  when  you  add  another  pro- 
gram today,  you  Eire  going  to  make  It 
harder  to  get  money.  All  across  the  land 
there  are  worthwhile  medical  research 
projects  that  are  without  money  today 
because  it  has  not  been  provided.  Instead 
of  meeting  that  situation,  we  are  enact- 
ing another  health  program.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  Mr.  President.  These  pro- 
grams win  either  be  run  by  medically 
competent  people  or  they  will  not.  Sup- 
pose they  are  run  by  people  who  are 
not  medically  competent.  Then  they  are 
no  good.  Suppose  they  are  nm  by  medi- 
cally competent  people.  The  resiilt  is 
we  will  have  too  many  of  our  doctors 
working  for  the  Oovemment,  pushing 
pencils,  and  shuffling  papers  when  they 
should  be  out  curing  ttie  sick. 

We  cannot  go  on  enacting  separate 
programs,  separate  categorical  programs 
Just  becayse  they  sound  good  and  just 
because  they  have  a  worthy  objective. 
Our  purpose  is  to  make  good  on  the 
programs  already  enacted  to  see  that 
they  are  adeqiiately  financed. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  confuse  commu- 
nities and  other  areas  with  the  multipli- 
city of  progrsmis,  but  carry  on  smd  do  a 
better  Job  under  the  ones  we  have  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  PubUc  Law  SO- 
US, the  health  research  facilities 
amendment.  It  allowed  $280  million  for 
the  years  1967-69.  Then,  there  is  Pub- 
lic Law  89-749,  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Services  Act.  $154 
million;  Public  Law  89-109,  the  Com- 
munity Health  Service  Act  of  1965.  $117 
million. 

The  facts  are  that  whether  one  talks 
to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations or  an  agency  downtown,  Uiere 
is  not  enough  money  provided  to  carry 
on  the  programs  we  now  have.  Why  em- 
bark on  another  program?  The  President 
was  correct  in  his  veto. 

We  have  Public  Law  89-291.  authoriz- 
ing $105  million  for  a  4-year  program 
or  grant  to  build  medical  library  fa- 
cilities. Public  Law  89-793.  the  Narcotics 
Addiction  Rehabilitation  Act,  $30  million. 
This  program  will  compete  with  that 
program  for  dollars.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  iu«e 
that  we  support  the  veto. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  aU  of 
these  programs  were  in  existence  atThe 
time  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  voted 
for  this  conference  report,  which  is  bare- 
ly 2  weeksago. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  there? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pressed  for  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  mentioned 
my  name.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  10 
seconds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ten  seconds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  voted  against  this  bill. 
The  conference  report  was  a  slight  im- 
provement on  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  fact  remains  that 
all  the  programs  the  Senator  listed  ob- 
viously were  on  the  statute  books  weeks 
ago,  and  yet  he  still  voted  for  the  con- 
ference report  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEATiTi.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Health  Subcommittee  and  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8. 504,  the  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services  Systems  Development  Act  of 
1973,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

S.  504  authorizes  a  3-year,  $185 
million  program  to  develop  emergency 
medical  systems  throughout  the  com- 
munities and  the  States  of  this  country. 
Under  the  bill  Federal  assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  States,  local  governments,  and 
regional  governments  to  plan,  establish 
initial  operations,  or  to  expand  emer- 
gency medical  care  systems.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  should  not  have  been  vetoed 
by  the  President;  it  should  have  been  en- 
thusiastically embraced.  As  I  said  when 
the  conference  report  to  S.  504  cleared 
the  Senate,  this  bUl  is  "truly  a  matter  of 
life  or  death." 

Mr.  President,  to  say  that  is  not  being 
overly  dramatic.  The  following  statistics 
Indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  the  need  for  an  expanded  effort  in 
the  emergency  medical  field. 

Injuries  are  the  leading  cause  of  death 
of  Americans  age  1  through  38,  the  sec- 
ond leading  cause  of  death  between  ages 
1  and  48,  and  the  fourth  highest  cause 
of  death  among  our  total  population. 

One  out  of  every  fotu*  citizens  in  the 
Nation  vrill  have  some  type  of  accident 
this  year. 

Every  eighth  hospital  bed  is  occupied 
by  an  accident  victim. 

The  National  Safety  Coimcil  estimates 
that  accidents  result  in  the  loss  of  150,000 
lives  annually,  55,000  by  motor  vehicles 
alone. 

Death  is  only  pari  of  the  story  as  ac- 
cidents also  result  in  approximately  10 
million  disabling  Injiuies  leaving  some 
400,000  individuals  totally  disabled. 

The  total  cost  of  these  injuries  is  esti- 
mated at  $25  bilUon.  All  of  us  are  poten- 
tial victims. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  too  much  com- 
placency in  the  country  with  respect  to 
this  problem.  The  public  has  a  tendency 
when  such  accidents  occur  to  shrug  and 
to  blame  it  on  inevitable  occurrences.  We 
know  that  msmy  accidents  can  be  pre- 
vented. In  addition,  and  this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  once  such  accidents  do 
occur,  we  do  not  have  to  accept  death  or 
disabling  injuries  as  inevitable. 

We  can  and  should  do  better.  To  em- 
phasize the  complacency  In  the  country, 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Soiate 
that  when  Hurricane  Agnes  was  ram- 
paging up  the  east  coast  for  6  days 
claiming  118  lives  and  causing  damage 
estimated  at  $3  bilUon,  this  was  front 


page  news  each  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  each  of  these  same  6  days,  316 
of  our  citizens  died  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dents for  a  total  of  2,212  victims  over  the 
same  6  days  that  Agnes  killed  118  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  interested 
and  invtdved  in  efforts  to  improve  emer- 
gency medical  services  for  some  time. 
I  know  also  that  the  President  is  vitally 
interested  in  this  area  for  he  helped 
spotlight  the  problem  by  funding  a  na- 
tional research  and  development  effort 
to  demonstrate  improved  emergency  care 
and  services  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
also  very  proud  of  my  State  of  Mary- 
land's work  in  this  area  as  they  have  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field.  Mary- 
land probably  has  the  most  sophisticated 
trauma  center,  now  called  the  Institute 
of  Emergency  Medicine,  a  system  of 
rapid  transportation  that  has  been  de- 
veloped Utilizing  a  helicopter  system 
operated  by  the  Maryland  State  Police. 
I  might  add  at  this  pomt  that  all  my 
colleagues  have  to  do  is  talk  with  some 
of  the  policemen,  many  of  whom  are 
former  veterans  and  one  can  sense  im- 
mediately the  spirit  and  dedication  of 
these  men  and  their  commitment  to  this 
program.  Their  testimonies  would  be 
more  eloquent  and  effective  than  my 
words  today  in  urging  the  overriding  of 
this  veto. 

In  addition  to  the  Institute  of  Emer- 
gency Medicine,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Hospital  Pediatric  Trauma  Cen- 
ter, the  Baltimore  City  Hospital-Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Neonatal  Centers, 
the  Baltimore  City  Hospital  Bum  Cen- 
ter, the  special  coronary  imits,  commu- 
nity hospitals  and  the  paid  and  volunteer 
ambulance  services  provided  In  the  Balti- 
more cu-ea  mean  that  Maryland  has  the 
component  parts  and  capability  to  lead 
the  Nation  in  this  vital  area.  Although 
the  Baltimore  area  is  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  States,  there  is  tremendous  interest 
in  this  program  throughout  the  State, 
from  the  mountains  of  western  Mary- 
land to  the  coastal  area  of  the  eastern 
shore. 

As  the  message  is  received  by  our  citi- 
zens with  respect  to  the  fact  that  acci- 
dents Just  do  not  happen  to  the  other 
guy.  and  tiiat  we  can  do  better  in  saving 
Uves  once  accidents  occur,  we  are  going 
to  see  a  revolution  in  emergency  medical 
care  here  at  home  such  as  that  which 
occurred  in  Vietnam  and  in  earlier  wars. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  military 
efforts  have  been  so  successful  in  Viet- 
nam tliat  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  was  able  to  say  that  the  death  of 
trauma  victims  in  Vietnam  was  near  zero. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  the  White  House 
is  interested  in  tills  area.  Ken  Cole,  now 
head  of  the  Domestic  Council,  was  kind 
enough  to  visit  the  trauma  center  in 
Maryland  with  me  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. He  was  impressed  with  what  Mary- 
land was  doing  and  Marylanders  in  the 
area  were  impressed  with  his  interest. 
Later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  was  granted 
a  $1.25  million  grant  to  develop  emer- 
goicy  medical  commimlcation  systems, 
wliich  is  a  vit«J  component  of  a  total 
emergency  care  system,  for  the  Balti- 
more metropolitan  area.  This  communl- 
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cation  system  will  improve  care  for  vic- 
tims of  medical  emergency  by  getting 
the  victim  to  the  most  appropriate  medi- 
cal facility  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  be- 
Ueve,  as  does  the  State  of  Maryland,  this 
system  should  be  expanded  statewide  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  my  colleagues  may 
know,  the  Governor  of  my  State  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  development  of  a 
statewide  system. 

Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley  was  appomted 
statewide  director.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  prior  to  the  State  taking  this  action, 
I  had  written  to  Governor  Mandel  urg- 
ing both  the  appointment  of  a  statewide 
director  and  that  Dr.  Cowley  be  so 
named.  Naturally.  I  was  gratified  with 
the  Governor's  action  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  gave  a 
number  of  reasons  for  vetoing  tills  meas- 
ure and  I  would  like  to  respond  briefly  to 
them. 

First,  it  is  argued  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents smother  narrow  categorical  pro- 
gram. Mr.  President.  I  support  in  general 
the  block  grant  and  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proaches. But,  I  beUeve  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
Identifying  national  problems  and  stim- 
ulating State  and  local  governments  to 
respond  thereto.  Can  anyone  say  that 
this  does  not  represent  a  national  prob- 
lem? Even  more  importantly,  it  repre- 
sents a  national  problem  for  which  the 
technology  and  know-how  exists  to  do 
something — and  do  something  now. 

Secondly,  the  administration  argues 
that  the  bill  provides  too  much  money. 
Agam,  I  am  aware  of  the  Inflationary 
pressures  In  the  economy  and  the  need 
for  Federal  restraint. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  recom- 
mended a  3-year,  $635  million  program. 
Now  I  submit  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation is  not  known  for  being  un- 
realistic in  terms  of  Federal  spending. 
Yet  tlie  magnitude  of  the  problem 
prompted  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tl(m  to  recommend  amounts  far  in  excess 
of  tliat  contained  In  S.  504.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  President,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  tills  is  an  authorization  measure  and 
wliile  I  am  against  excessive  authoriza- 
tion. I  believe  the  need  I  iiave  discussed 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  demonstrate 
tiiat  the  authorization  level  is  not  exces- 
sive. Furthermore,  I  believe  that  by 
spending  money  on  emergency  medicine 
we  will  be  not  only  saving  lives  but  sav- 
ing money  over  a  long  term. 

The  third  reason  by  the  President  for 
vetohig  the  bill  is  the  mandate  by  the 
Congress  to  continue  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospitals.  Mr.  President,  this  year  as 
I  have  on  previous  occasions  I  visited 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
Baltimore.  I  was  impressed  by  the  work 
that  is  going  on  there  and  the  service  tliat 
is  provided.  One  area  of  emphasis,  for 
example,  is  their  cancer  program.  This 
certainly  should  fit  in  with  the  admlnis- 
fration's  priority  attack  agahist  this 
dreaded  disease.  The  precipitate  closing 
Of  the  Baltimore  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  without  a  determination  of  who 
win  contmue  this  cancer  effort  makes  no 
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Also,  as  I  talked  with  those  in  the 


health  community  and  those  ciUzens  In 
Baltimore  with  respect  to  the  hospital, 
I  was  disturbed  over  the  failure  of  the 
administration,  even  assuming  that  they 
are  correct  with  respect  to  the  ultimate 
action  of  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals, to  consult  adequately  with  the 
community  and  their  determination  to 
close  these  hospitals  without  an  ade- 
quate transition  period  and  without  mak- 
ing certain  that  the  community  has  ade- 
quate time  to  plan  for  and  absorb  these 
important  health  facilities.  This  Is  not 
even  to  mention  the  question  of  needed 
guarantees  that  the  present  beneficiaries 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
will  be  provided  adequate  health  care. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley, 
the  director  of  Maryland's  Institute  for 
Emergency  Medicine  predicts  that  acci- 
dent deaths  in  Maryland  could  be  cut  in 
half  in  2  years  with  a  statewide  system. 
With  the  mobility  of  our  population,  it 
seems  imperative  that  we  develop  first 
rate  emergency  medical  care  systems 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide Federal  fimds  to  stimulate  State 
and  local  action  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  areas  of  health, 
such  as  our  attack  against  cancer  and 
heart  diseases,  we  are  often  looking  for 
new  discoveries  or  new  breakthroughs. 
In  the  trauma  area,  I  am  convinced,  the 
technology  and  the  know-how  exists  to- 
day to  dramatically  reduce  the  number 
of  trauma  deaths. 

This  is  an  area  where  action  by  the 
Senate  today  will  lead  to  immediate  pay- 
off in  terms  of  lives  saved. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
overwhelming  override  the  President's 
veto. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Bi4r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  PHS  hospital 
amendment  which  has  been  incorporated 
in  8. 504  as  section  5, 1  wish  to  summarize 
that  portion  of  the  bill  and  the  effect  it 
will  have  if  It  becomes  law.  Also,  I  wish 
to  briefly  review  the  events  which  led 
me  to  introduce  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  eight 
general  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
located  in  Seattle.  San  Francisco,  Gal- 
veston. New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  Baltimore, 
New  York,  and  Boston.  Section  5  would 
require  that  these  hospital >  remain  open 
and  continue  operattag  at  no  less  than 
their  January  1, 1973,  level  until  the  Con- 
gress enacts  further  legislation  authoriz- 
ing their  closure  or  transfer  to  non- 
Federal  sponsors.  TTils  provision  does  not 
mean  that  these  hospitals  may  never  be 
closed.  Instead,  It  simply  means  that  the 
Congress — through  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process — will  play  Its  proper  role  In 
determining  their  future. 

It  is  true  that  section  5  requires  that 
the  executive  branch  obtain  the  formal 
approval  of  the  3 14 'a)  and  314(b)  health 
planning  agencies  on  any  plan  It  might 
wish  to  submit  in  the  future  to  the  Con- 
gress for  closing  these  hospitals.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  remembered  that  these 


tigencies  were  established  pursuant  to 
Federal  law  and  are  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  conduct  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  at  the  State  and 
regional  level.  Also,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  direct  involvement  of  these  State  and 
local  agencies  would  be  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  expresed  objec- 
tive of  returning  decislonmakmg  author- 
ity to  the  people  and  of  reversing  the 
notion  that  "Washington  always  knows 
best." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  wou!d  like  to 
briefly  review  the  events  wiiich  led  me 
to  introduce  the  amendment  that  became 
section  5  of  S.  504. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed,  and  the 
President  signed,  PubUc  Law  92-585. 
which  established  conditions  for  the  clos- 
ure or  transfer  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices faciltles.  This  law,  which  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  sponsored,  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmit  to  Congress  detailed 
plans  for  closing  any  PHS  hospital  at 
least  90  days  in  advanc°  of  the  intended 
closure  date.  Furthermore,  this  law  re- 
quires that  those  plans  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Assurances  that  those  now  re- 
ceiving care  at  the  hospitals  will  be  pro- 
vided equivalent  care  under  any  new  ar- 
rangement; 

Second.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
providing  such^care;  and 

lliird.  The  comments  of  the  relevant 
314(a)  and  314(b)  health  planning  agen- 
cies if  they  wish  to  comment  after  being 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 

On  March  28  of  this  year,  the  Congress 
received  HEW's  plans  for  closing  this 
summer  the  PHS  hospitals  in  Seattle. 
San  Francisco,  Galveston,  New  Orleans. 
Baltimore,  and  Boston.  Subsequently, 
we  have  also  received  the  plan  for  closing 
the  Norfolk  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  these  plans  are  disas- 
trously lacking  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  92-585. 

First,  they  do  not  assure  equivalent 
care  to  those  now  receiving  treatment 
at  the  hospitals.  They  do  Include  what 
amoimts  to  a  superflclal  siu-vey  of  bed 
availability  In  the  affected  communities. 
But,  they  do  not  include  assurances  that 
those  beds  would,  in  fact,  be  made  avail- 
able to  PHS  beneficiaries.  Nor  do  they 
include  any  details  on  how  inpatient 
care  would  be  offered  In  community  hos- 
pitals to  serve  the  unique  requirements 
of  seamen  or  of  the  poor  wlio  are  being 
served  by  many  of  the  PHS  hospitals. 

Second,  with  respect  to  costs,  HEWs 
plans  indicate  tliat  they  would  actually 
'cost  the  Federal  Government  more  in 
the  long  nm  than  will  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  PHS  hospitals.  They  point 
out  ttiat  closing  the  hospitals  will  save 
some  $35  to  $45  million  in  renovation 
costs  m  the  stiort  nm.  But  then  they  go 
on  to  demonstrate  that  tills  initial  saving 
would  soon  be  consmned  by  the  higher 
aimual  costs  of  providing  care  to  mer- 
chant seamen  and  other  PHS  patients 
through  commxmity  hospitals.  Speclfl- 
cally,  HEW's  plans  indicate  tiiat  the 
operating  cost  of  its  proposed  would  run 
about  $8  million  more  each  year  than  it 
now  costs  to  keep  the  PHS  hospitals 
going. 
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Third  and  finally.  HEW's  plans  are  In 
several  instances  grossly  inconsistent 
with  the  requirement  in  PubUc  Law 
92-5a5  that  314  (a)  and  (b)  agencies  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  those  pro[>osals.  In  fact,  the 
planning  agencies  never  saw  HEW's 
plans.  What  they  did  see  was  a  three- 
page  letter  outlining  in  very  general 
terms  the  basic  policies  behind  the  plan, 
with  no  specific  indication  of  what  hos- 
pitals in  their  area  would  be  used  to  care 
for  PHS  beneficiaries  or  wtmt  specific  ar- 
rangements would  be  made  with  those 
hospitals  to  assure  that  the  patients 
would,  In  fact,  receive  equivalent  care. 
flnaUy,  HETW  allowed  the  agencies  only 
10  working  days  in  which  to  comment. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  these  facts 
It  is  not  surprising  that  two  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Judges — Judge  Pratt  here  In 
the  District  and  Judge  Sharp  in  Seattle — 
have  granted  temporary  injui^ctions  bar- 
ring closure  of  the  hospitals.  Likewise, 
It  is  not  surprising  that  both  have  noted 
that  there  is  "substantial  doubt"  as  to 
whether  HEW's  plans  comply  with  Pub- 
lic Law  92-585. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
these  three  final  points: 

First,  HEW's  present  plans  for  closing 
the  hospitals  simply  do  not  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  Public  Law  92-585. 

Second,  notwithstanding  Congress  ac- 
tion on  this  veto,  we  have  already  for- 
mally expressed  our  disapproval  of  those 
plans.  The  conference  report  on  8.  504, 
which  passed  the  House  305  to  111  and 
passed  the  Senate  97  to  0,  states: 

Th«  oonfer«ea  were  awsr«  .  .  .  that  the 
I>HKW  bad  submitted  a  90-<l«7  notice  of  pro- 
pooed  cloeure  of  in-patient  services  In  some 
of  the  affected  boepltals.  WliUe  the  notice 
was  submitted  pursuant  to  tbe  requirements 
of  PX.  9a-«86.  the  conferees  felt  that  It  did 
not  meet  the  reqtilrements  In  that  law  .  .  . 

Thus,  even  If  the  President's  veto  Is 
sustained,  we  will  still  be  left  with  a  situ- 
ation where  the  only  plans  submitted  by 
HEW  are  inconsistent  with  Public  Law 
92-585  and  have  been  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Third.  In  overriding  this  veto  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  saying  that  these  hos- 
pitals may  never  be  closed.  Instead,  we 
will  Just  be  making  it  clear — once  and 
for  all— that  the  future  of  these  hospitals 
will  be  determined  by  the  Congress  act- 
ing through  the  legislative  process  and 
not  by  bureaucratic  flat. 

That  is  certainly  consistent  with  the 
separatlon-of-powers  concept,  and  It  is 
a  position  which  I  think  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress must  support  regardless  of  our  po- 
sition on  the  merits  of  these  particular 
hospitals. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska said  that  we  should  make  good 
on  all  the  health  bills  that  we  have 
passed.  I  agree.  Congress  has  been  re- 
sponsible and  has  tried  for  some  time  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  these 
health  programs.  But  every  time  we  pass 
an  appropriations  bill  with  sufficient 
health  funds  the  measure  is  vetoed.  Re- 
grettably, in  the  past  there  have  not  been 
enough  Senators  willing  to  stand  up  and 
vote  to  override  the  veto.  Congress  should 
stand  up  and  be  counted  when  the  Pres- 
ident vetoes  these  critical  health  bills. 


and  I  hope  we  will  all  stand  up  today  and 
vote  against  this  veto. 

The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
that  S.  504  would  keep  open  do  not  just 
serve  the  seamen.  For  example,  the  Se- 
attle Hospital  provides  care  for  retired 
military  personnel,  for  Indians,  and  for 
the  medically  indigent  as  well  as  for  the 
seamen.  Furthermore,  the  Seattle  Hos- 
pital, like  many  of  the  others,  is  involved 
in  critical  research  and  in  training  new 
health  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  veto.  Everyone  talks 
about  the  importance  of  health.  We  had 
better  begin  to  give  health  the  priority 
it  deserves  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  domestic  problems  we  have. 
We  have  good  research.  But  we  can  do 
more  and  we  must  do  more  to  translate 
that  research  into  care  for  all  Americans. 
That  is  what  this  vote  is  all  about. 

We  have  not  been  unreasonable  in 
passing  tliis  bill.  I  certainly  caxmot  sub- 
scribe to  the  notion  that  cutting  health 
programs  Is  the  way  to  flght  inflation. 
I  do  not  think  the  way  to  combat  inflation 
is  by  closing  facilities  like  the  Baltimore 
PHS  Hospital  where  cancer  victims  tu'e 
receiving  treatment.  And  I  do  not  th<ni; 
the  way  to  fight  Inflation  Is  by  vetoing 
a  bill  to  provide  emergency  medical 
equipment  to  communities. 

When  he  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr.  Richardson 
came  before  my  Health  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  made  a  half -hour  plea 
and  said  they  were  going  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  more  ambulatory  medical 
services.  I  listened  to  him  and  I  accepted 
his  ideas. 

Now  the  first  time  a  bill  comes  along  to 
do  Just  what  Mr.  Richardson  was  talking 
about  it  is  vetoed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK:.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  more  than  a  minute, 
but  I  thought,  since  it  is  unusual  when  I 
rise  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  override  the 
President,  I  should  make  a  statement  in 
explanation. 

I  worked  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia on  this  matter,  and  he  and  I 
worked  out  a  bill  to  provide  needed  serv- 
ice, particularly  when  regional  medical 
programs  are  being  dismantled,  and  as  a 
result  of  funding  which  hiad  been  devel- 
oped for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  provide 
ambulance  service,  communication,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  and  the  emergency  health 
facilities  were  about  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
bill  entirely  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram will  stay  in  for  at  least  1  year — at 
least.  I  hope  it  will— but  this  whole  bill, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  enormous  improve- 
ment over  what  we  have  had  before.  So 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  bill. 
Through  the  veto  of  this  bill,  I  believe 
the  administration  has  once  again  proven 
its  lack  of  concern  and  failed  in  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people.  This  bill  provides 
$185  million  over  a  3-year  period  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  emergency  medical 
service  facilities.  Studies  have  shown 
that  better  ambulance  sind  emergency 
room  treatments  could  save  60,000  lives 
a  year. 


I  further  object  to  the  veto  of  this  bill 
as  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
to  this  bill  keeping  open  the  Nation's 
major  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals. 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  are  an 
Integral  part  of  our  national  health  net- 
work, providing  medical  care  to  well  over 
1  million  Americans. 

In  Washington,  the  Seattle  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  cared  for  45  790 
people  last  year.  "  attle's  hospital  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  major  hospitals  caring 
for  oiu-  Natl  " .  merchant  seamen,  re- 
tired military  personnel,  their  families 
and  our  Indian  families.  Closure  of  this 
hospital  means  that  these  persons  will 
have  to  seek  care  at  private  hospitals  at 
much  higher  personal  costs  that  they 
cannot  afford. 

The  SeatUe  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  has  also  provided  over  one  quar- 
ter of  the  training  opportunities  for 
students  at  the  University  of  Washington 
Medical  School.  This  coimtry  needs  more, 
not  less,  spent  on  medical  research  and 
training. 

In  order  to  Improve  emergency  medi- 
cal services  and  to  keep  open  the  Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  overriding  the 
veto  of  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
bill.  I  believe  we  must  override  this  veto 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  American  people  to  help 
provide  them  with  quality  health  care 
Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices System  Act.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  this  veto  because  it  once  again  ex- 
emplifies the  lack  of  concern  of  the  ad- 
ministration over  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
improvement  of  emergency  care  through- 
out the  United  States  and  could  possibly 
mean  life  or  death  to  millions  of  people 
who  suddenly  find  themselves  medically 
Inept. 

"This  veto  also  concerns  me  because  it 
gives  the  green  light  to  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  close  the  remaining 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals. 

The  Emergency  Medical  Service  Sys- 
tems Act  contains  Senator  Magnttson's 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  cospionsor, 
to  continue  operation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Hospltala  in  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  and  other  cities. 

As  part  of  its  cutback  program,  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  terminate  all 
inpatient  services  at  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  in  San  Prandsco.  In  my 
opinion,  the  closing  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Hospital  would  have  a  direct  and 
detrimental  impact  on  health  care  serv- 
ices in  San  Francisco  and  the  bay  area. 
In  addition,  the  hospital's  closure  will 
not.  from  the  study  I  have  made,  save  the 
Federal  Oovemment  any  money.  In  fact, 
this  action  will  cost  the  Gtovemment  up 
to  three  and  four  times  as  much  as  at 
present. 

I  visited  this  hospital  on  my  last  trip 
to  California  in  May  of  this  year.  From 
sources  within  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital,  I  received  the 
following  documentation  to  support  my 
view.  First  of  all,  the  closing  of  the  hos- 
pital will  prove  to  be  extremely  costly  to 
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the  Federal  Oovemment.  In  fiscal  1972, 
78,036  Inpatient  days  were  recorded  at 
the  San  Francisco  hospital.  This  includes 
51,058  inpatient  days  for  American  sea- 
men, who  must  by  law  continue  to  re- 
ceive full  health  coverage,  which  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  re- 
maining 27,000  inpatient  days  refer  to 
additional  recipients  who  would  no 
longer  be  covered  by  this  particular  pro- 
gram, but  who  would  still  qualify  imder 
other  Federal  programs  such  as  military 
care. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  not  relieving  Itself  of  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  hesdth  serv- 
ices: it  is  merely  shifting  that  responsi- 
bility. To  assiune  that  this  action  will 
reduce  Federsd  expenditures  is  incorrect. 
Ttie  present  plan,  which  calls  for  the 
transfer  of  the  contracts  of  the  Federal 
beneficiaries — which  is  all  categories  of 
American  sesimen — from  the  PHS  hospi- 
tal to  community  hospitals  around  San 
Francisco,  wHl  prove  to  be  far  more  ex- 
pensive to  the  Oovemment  than  if  these 
beneficiaries  could  continue  to  receive 
Inpatient  care  at  the  PHS  hospital. 

HEW  estimates  that  $135  will  be  the 
dally  cost  of  comprehensive  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  Federal  beneficiaries  at  pri- 
vate hospitals.  The  plan  at  present  is  to 
create  sole-source  contracts — which  al- 
low no  subsequent  subcontrtictlng — 
with  Pacific  Medical  Center  in  San 
Francisco.  These  contracts  will  cover  all 
Federal  beneficiaries  in  the  area — that 
Is,  it  will  cover  the  approximately  20.000 
American  seamen  in  the  bay  area.  The 
cost  per  day  at  Pacific  Medical  Center  is 
presently  estimated  at  $167  per  day  for 
initial  hospitalization  only.  Extra  costs 
such  as  tests  and  physician  fees  Increase 
this  figure  to  an  estimated  $240  per  day. 
This  compares  to  an  Inpatient  cost  per 
day  at  the  San  Francisco  PHS  Hospital 
of  only  $80. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  the  Pacific 
Medical  Center  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  present  plan  of  taking  all  PHS 
hospital's  American  seamen  benefici- 
aries because  of  a  lack  of  facilities.  If  this 
occurs,  then  the  plan  would  be  to  let  the 
other  19  San  Francisco  hospitals  bid  for 
these  contracts.  The  problem  here  Is  that 
the  lowest  bidder  may  (mly  be  able  to 
supply  a  portion  of  the  beds  and  services 
needed,  and  the  other  PHS  hospital's  pa- 
tients must  be  doled  out  to  any  number 
of  the  remaining  hospitals,  with  accom- 
panying higher  rates,  "nie  result  would 
be  that  some  patients  would  go  to  one 
hospital  for  one  rate,  while  others  would 
go  elsewhere  for  another  price.  Not  only 
will  all  of  these  prices  exceed  the  pres- 
ent rate,  but  the  administration  and  red- 
tape  involved  will  be  a  great  problem  for 
both  patients  and  the  hospitals  them- 
selves. 

Another  important  point  is  that  the 
cost  of  supplies  and  drugs  at  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  is  approximately 
one-third  the  cost  for  the  same  mater- 
ials at  the  non-Federal  hospitals.  This  is 
a  substantial  saving  which  would  disap- 
pear with  the  closing  of  the  PHS  hos- 
pital. 

San  Francisco's  PHS  Hospital  serv<e8 
•everal  vital  purposes,  including  direct 
patient  care,  training  programs  for  over 


30  groups  in  the  bay  area,  research — 
including  several  projects  with  NASA — 
and  a  host  of  special  services.  These 
services  include  a  leprosy  center,  a  hemo- 
dialysis unit,  and  an  alcohol  and  drug  de- 
toxification program.  If  the  hospital  is 
closed  as  planned,  most  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  terminated.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  500  em- 
ployees at  the  PHS  hospital  would  be  ter- 
minated— a  sudden  and  serious  employ- 
ment problem. 

To  cut  off  the  above-mentioned  train- 
ing programs  would  severely  hamper  the 
Intern  programs  at  both  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  at  the  City  College  of  San 
Francisco.  The  University  of  California 
sends  approximately  150  interns  per  year 
to  the  various  programs  at  the  PHS  Hos- 
pitcd,  and  City  College  sends  170.  In  all, 
525  interns  attend  the  hospital  each  year, 
and  to  close  it  would  cripple,  and  in  some 
cases,  terminate  existing  intern  programs 
In  the  bay  area. 

Another  group  who  relies  exclusively 
on  the  PHS  hospital  in  San  Francisco 
is  virtually  all  the  leprosy  patients  in  the 
Western  United  States.  One  hxmdred 
eighteen  leprosy  patients  utilized  the 
PHS  hospital  in  San  Francisco  In  1972, 
and  this  is  the  only  place  where  such 
patients  can  go  for  inpatient  service  in 
the  entire  United  States  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  leprosariiun  in  Ccu-vllle, 
La.  To  terminate  the  program  in  San 
Francisco  would,  of  course,  me«in  that 
any  inpatient  service  would  have  to  be 
obtained  at  Carville.  This  would  not  only 
be  a  great  inconvenience  to  these  pa- 
tients, but  it  also  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment extra  money  to  transport  the 
patients  back  and  forth. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  the  Government 
should  sJlow  the  Public  Health  Service 
h08pit«d  in  San  Francisco  to  continue 
Its  Inpatient  services.  Not  only  will  Its 
closing  be  distressing  to  many  bay  tu-ea 
residents,  but  it  will  cost  the  Federal 
Oovemment  considerably  more  than  it  is 
now  spending.  I  favor  the  saving  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  where  it  can  be  done  effec- 
tively, but  to  close  the  PHS  hospital  In 
San  Francisco  will  be  even  more  costly — 
to  all  of  us  as  taxpayers,  and  to  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  bay  area  residents. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon's  veto  message  on  8. 504, 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1973,  is  incomprehensible,  inhu- 
mane, and  utterly  irrelevsmt  to  the 
critical  problems  to  which  this  vital  leg- 
islation Is  suldressed. 

Once  again,  the  President  has  callously 
brushed  aside  major  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  an  extremely  narrow  viewpoint 
that  totally  avoids  the  demand  to  con- 
front urgent  needs  of  American  citizens. 
Earlier  this  year,  he  vetoed  historic  leg- 
islation that  would  have  provided  essen- 
tial rehabilitation  services  to  millions  of 
handicapped  Americans — sacrificing  this 
major  Initiative  to  meet  an  urgent  do- 
mestic social  welfare  need  on  the  altar  of 
budget  control,  while  at  the  same  time 
not  hesitating  to  request  Increased 
budget  expenditures  for  defense  weap- 
onry, including  $2.1  billloB  in  mllltai7 
aid  to  South  Vietnam,  which  in  Itself 
was  tax  in  excess  of  appropriations  au- 


thorized for  fiscal  year  1974  under  the 
vetoed  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Now  the  President  would  sacrifice  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  substantial  re- 
form and  expansion  of  emergency  med- 
ical systems  on  the  "altar  of  federalism," 
somehow  seeing  this  program  as  "thrust- 
ing the  Federal  Oovemment  into  an  area 
which  is  traditionally  a  concern  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  should  re- 
main imder  their  Jurisdiction." 

What  the  President  Is  apparently  un- 
aware of  is  that  the  States  and  cities  and 
towns  desperately  need  help  in  achieving 
what  must  be  a  drastic  reform  of  emer- 
gency medical  services.  All  too  often,  a 
local  emergency  medical  system  is  either 
nonexistent  or  completely  uncoordinated. 
Meanwhile,  the  harsh  reality  is  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  people 
are  being  permanently  disabled  or  al- 
lowed to  die  because  qualified  emergency 
medical  care  is  not  available. 

It  has  been  stated  emphatically  that 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1973  could  mean 
a  potential  saving  of  60,000  lives  a  year. 
A  recent  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  sees  a  dramatic  upsurge 
In  the  demand  for  emergency  medical 
care,  and  estimates  that  more  than  52 
million  people  are  now  injured  each  year. 
Nevertheless,  this  reports  finds  emer- 
gency care  is  "one  of  the  wesJcest  links 
in  the  U.S.  health  care  system."  The 
harsh  fact  is  that  mortality  from  acci- 
dents alone  could  be  reduced  by  up  to  20 
percent  by  proper  medical  care  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident  or  en  route  to  an 
emergency  medical  facility.  Thirty  per- 
coit  of  cardiac  deaths  could  be  pre- 
vented. And  immediate  medical  attention 
could  prevent  5,000  deaths  each  year 
from  other  causes  such  as  poisonings, 
drownings,  and  drug  overdoses. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
port estimates  that  only  two-thirds  of 
the  ambulance  attendants  across 
America  have  received  advanced  first-aid 
training.  Another  siurey  by  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Emergency  Physicians 
found  only  37  percent  of  ambulances 
meeting  minimal  design  standards,  and 
still  less  as  having  adequate  llfesaving 
or  communications  equipment.  And  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms,  confronting  an 
almost  overwhelming  escalation  over  re- 
cent years  in  outpatient  visits,  are  all  too 
often  compelled  to  meet  this  demand 
with  Inadequate  and  undertralned  per- 
sonnel and  a  lack  of  Intensive  care  equip- 
ment. 

I  have  been  particularly  encoiutiged 
by  provision  made  in  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act  to  help 
meet  Uie  critical  need  for  emergency  care 
In  rural  communities.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  reported  that  70 
percent  of  motor  vehicle  deaths  occur  in 
rural  areas  tmd  communities  with  a 
population  under  2,500 — one  cause  being 
inadequate  emergency  room  facilities. 
Moreover,  rural  commionlUes  face  peak 
periods  of  emergency  cases  during  vaca- 
tion seasons  or  harvesting,  for  which 
they  are  too  often  totally  imprepared. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  S.  504, 
which  can  provide  vitally  needed  support 
and  strong  Incentives  to  States  and  com- 
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miinltles  to  coordinate  and  subetemtlally 
Improve  amergency  medical  services 
under  a  comprehensive  and  integrated 
system  of  up-to-date  facilities,  modem 
transportation  equipment,  and  effective 
commimications  networks.  This  is  fiscally 
responsible  legislation,  authorizing  only 
$185  million  over  a  3-year  period,  which 
would  be  utilized  as  seed  money  in  con- 
junction with  other  resources  upon 
which  State  and  local  Jiu-isdictions  and 
combinations  of  local  governments  are  to 
place  maximum  reliance  for  funding. 

The  extremely  limitad  demonstration 
level  effort  of  $15  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion simply  will  not  begin  to  do  the  Job 
that  urgently  needs  to  be  accomplished 
right  now.  And  I  am  profoimdly  dis- 
turbed that  such  a  disregard  of  pubhc 
need  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
would  come  immediately  on  top  of  Its 
violation  of  the  public  Interest,  as  re- 
cently revealed  in  its  failure  to  spend  $1.1 
bilUon  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  fiinds 
Congress  authorized  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  programs  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  article,  as- 
serting that — 

Incompetent  emergency  medicine  In  the 
United  States  is  a  national  scandal,  costing 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  each  year. 

It  appeared  in  the  August,  1973  issue  of 
Family  Health.  Entitled  "An  American 
Tragedy,"  and  written  by  John  Kelly, 
this  article  tells  a  story  of  families  left  in 
grief  by  the  loss  of  loved  ones  who  would 
be  alive  today  if  they  had  received  good 
emergency  medical  care,  and  it  docu- 
ments cases  of  cities  which  have  taken 
dramatic  steps  In  meeting  this  vital  need. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

An  Amksicam  Tkackdt 
(By  John  Kelly) 

Perched  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  Fred  De- 
Luca  flips  quickly  through  the  leather- 
bound  album.  "Ah,  here  it  is,  be  says  softly, 
pointing  to  a  smaU  photo  at  the  bottom  of 
the  manlla  page.  The  girl  In  it  Is  about  four 
or  flve,  with  a  pert  grin  and  her  father's 
wide,  dark  eyes.  "Rose  took  that  two  or  three 
days  before  the  accident.  It's  the  last  picture 
we  have  of  Olna."  The  tone  may  sound 
casual  and  easy,  but  the  pain  of  her  loss  Is 
still  apparent  In  DeLuca's  sad  distant  smUea. 
Tht  incident  that  tore  apart  Fred  and  Rom 
DeLuca's  small,  secure  tinlverse  occtirred  on  a 
bright,  early  spring  afternoon  In  1971.  Olna 
and  her  younger  brother  were  playing  in 
ftont  of  the  famUy's  modest  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  home  when  their  ball  suddenly 
bounced  Into  the  street.  Olna  dashed  after 
it  and  was  bit  by  a  car.  Her  parents  rushed 
her  to  the  emergency  room  of  a  nearby  hos- 
pital, wber*  an  intern  examined  her  and 
dlagiifwed  the  injury  as  a  broken  leg.  "He 
set  It  and  told  us  not  to  worry,  everything 
would  be  all  right,"  recalls  the  father,  shak- 
ing his  head  sadly. 

But  everything  wasn't  all  right.  The  lag 
had  been  Intproperly  set  and  gangrene  de- 
veloped.  Three  days   later,   Olna   was   dead. 

Shocking,  yes.  Unusual — unfortunately, 
no.  The  incompetent  medical  care  that  cost 
young  Olna  OeLuca  her  life  is  all  too  com- 
mon In  a  scandalously  large  niunber  of  Amer- 
ica's more  than  6000  emergency  rooms 
(ER's).    Indeed,   Judging   from   a  new  Na- 


tional Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  report, 
vlrtuaUy  every  section  of  the  nation's  cha- 
otic emergency-care  system — from  the  am- 
bulances to  the  ER's  themselves — is  shot 
through  with  incompetence,  inefllclency,  euMl 
inertia.  Lambasting  emergency  care  as  "one 
of  the  weakest  links  in  the  U.S.  health-care 
system,"  the  rep<»rt  charges  that  its  "In- 
adequacies are  costing  the  needless  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives." 

A  score  of  other  health  authorities  echo 
that  Indictment.  "With  better,  prompter 
care,"  says  Dr.  Campbell  Moses,  former  Med- 
ical Director  of  The  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, "we  could  be  saving  as  many  as  fifty 
thousand  heart-attack  victims  each  year."  All 
told,  perhaps  "twenty  percent  of  those  who 
die  in  medical  emergencies  might  be  s<ived  if 
modern  equipment  and  proven  methods  of 
treatment  were  being  used,"  adds  Dr.  Julius 
E.  Stoin,  Dean  for  Clinical  Affairs  at  the 
state  University  of  New  York  Downstate 
Medical  Center. 

What  these  figures  add  up  to  is  a  crisis  in 
the  American  emergency-care  system.  Quietly 
building  for  the  last  two  decades.  It's  been 
brought  to  a  sudden,  swift  head  by  the  dra- 
matic upsurge  in  the  demand  for  emergency 
care.  The  NAS  estimates  that  more  than  52 
mUlion  people  are  now  injured  each  year. 
Although  the  vast  majority  of  these  Inlurlss 
are  minor,  stUl  110,000  are  klUed.  400.000  are 
permanently  scarred  at  maimed,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 11  mUllon  spend  a  day  or  more  in 
bed  because  of  injuries.  Another  300.000- 
400,000  die  each  year  of  heart  attacks  either 
before  help  arrives  or  en  route  to  a  hospital. 
"If  a  disease  were  causing  deaths  and  in- 
juries on  this  scale,  we  would  have  long  ago 
since  mounted  a  major  campaign  to  curb  it," 
says  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Mahoney,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Clinical  Surgery  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center.  "But  we — and  by  'we'  I 
mean  the  medical  profession  as  well  as  the 
public  and  government  officials — have  been 
slow  to  grasp  the  terrible  seriousness  of  the 
problem." 

Hence.  whUe  visits  to  emergency  rooms 
shot  up  308  percent  over  the  last  15  years,  the 
emergency-care  system  in  most  communities 
remains  a  ramshackle  scene  out  of  a  Rube 
Ctoldberg  cartoon.  "Rarely  is  it  clear  who's 
reaUy  running  the  system.  Planning  is  done 
OD  a  piecemeal  basts,  tmd  the  decisions  made 
by  the  people  at  the  top  often  don't  filter 
down  to  the  doctors  and  technicians  who 
must  administer  care,"  declares  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Andrews,  a  University  of  California  manage- 
ment expert  who  specializes  in  medical  sys- 
tems. 

The  upshot  Is  succmctly  sunmaed  up  In  the 
NAS  report:  Almost  never  is  there  anyone  at 
the  site  of  an  accident  or  Injury  capable  of 
administering  first  aid.  The  ambulances  used 
to  transport  patients  are  often  of  inadequate 
size,  UI  equipped,  and  manned  by  tin  trained 
or  only  partially  trained  drivers.  Frequently, 
there's  no  conusunlcatlon  setup  between 
them  and  the  boq>ital  or  a  central  dis- 
patcher. And  the  emergency  rooms  them- 
selves are  critically  short  of  competent  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  other  personnel,  often  poorly 
equipped,  and  swamped  by  mUUons  of  non- 
emergency cases. 

Since  1966 — the  year  the  first  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  emergency 
care  waa  Issued — some  tentative  reforms  have 
been  initiated.  Jacksonville,  Florida,  San 
Diego,  California,  and  several  other  com- 
munities have  shown  what  can  be  done 
when  local  politicians  and  medical  authori- 
ties bury  their  petty  Jealoiisles  and  the  citi- 
zenry puts  its  minds  and  money  bebind  the 
effort  to  upgrade  emergency  care.  In  addition, 
two  new  societies  of  physicians  in  emergency 
noedlcine  are  now  working  vigorously  to  bring 
order  to  the  present  chaos.  And  the  jKywer- 
ful  American  Medical  Anoclatlon  has  started 
to  place  some  of  its  money  and  considerable 
poUtlcal  muscle  behind  the  effort  to  upgrade 
care. 


But  public  apathy,  a  tight&sted  federal 
government,  and  the  entrenched  conserva- 
tism of  organized  medicine  make  progrvw 
painfully  slow.  "We've  gotten  a  ten-percent 
re^Mnse  to  a  problem  that  demands  one- 
hundred-percent  T*Kponat,"  says  Dr.  Oaii  v. 
Anderson.  Chairman  of  the  Department  o( 
Emergency  Medicine  at  the  University  o( 
Southern  California  School  of  Medicine. 

The  emergency  room  (EH),  of  course,  has 
always  been  cne  of  medicine's  eyesores.  But 
today,  the  problem  extends  beyond  the  emer- 
gency room  a.id  into  even  the  most  seemingly 
simple  areas  of  emergency  care. 

"Just  plugging  Into  the  system  has  become 
maddeningly  difficult,"  complains  Dr.  Fred  B. 
Vogt.  Professor  of  Blo-Medlcal  Engineering  at 
the  umversity  of  Texas.  Only  125  communi- 
ties have  a  ce.itral  911  emergency  telephone 
number.  Barely  10  percent  of  the  states  have 
clear  highway  sljrns  Indicating  how  to  get  to 
the  nearest  hospital.  And  responsibUlty  for 
delivering  emergency  care  in  most  areas  to 
oftea  hopelessly  splioterad  among  state  and 
local  police,  the  flre  department,  public  and 
private  ambulance  services,  and  community 
and  private  hospitals. 

A  Massachusetts  psychiatrist  Recently  had 
a  firsthand  Introduction  to  the  dangers  In- 
herent in  this  chaos.  Seeing  a  man  sluii^>ed 
on  the  sidewalk  and  Euspectlng  a  heart  at- 
tack, the  psychiatrist  immediately  called  the 
local  police.  They  said  medical  emergencies 
were  out  of  their  Jurisdiction.  So  he  tried  the 
flre  department,  but  they  also  declined  any 
responsibility.  Finally,  out  of  desperation,  the 
psychiatrist  piled  the  man  into  his  own  car 
and  drove  him  to  the  nearest  hospital.  It, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  chromc-oare 
facility  and  couldn't  provide  help  In  this  kind 
of  emergency.  At  last,  a  caU  to  the  State  po- 
lice did  bring  a  promise  of  assistance,  but 
by  the  time  the  troopers  arrived,  the  man  was 
dead. 

A  weU-equlpped  ambulance  with  a  trained 
attendant  might  have  saved  this  man's  life. 
But  aside  from  a  few  exceptional  cities  and 
towns,  responsibility  for  providing  ambu- 
lance service  also  is  fragmented  between  pub- 
lic and  private  authorities.  And  the  ambu- 
lances themselves  are  often  woefully  Inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  their  task. 

Indeed,  more  than  20.000  so-called  ambu« 
lances  actually  are  hearses,  pickup  trucks,  or 
station  wagons,  and  nearly  half  the  nation's 
emergency  medical  calls  are  answered  by 
morticlaiLs  or  garage  owners  using  such  ve- 
hicles. Many  of  the  vehicles  built  especially 
as  ambulances  aren't  much  better.  "It's  most 
unusual  for  ambulances  to  be  equipped  with 
the  instruments  necessary  to  monitor  coro- 
nary patients,"  points  our  Dr.  Moses,  "and 
equally  unusual  for  them  to  carry  the  druga 
that  oould  save  thousands  of  heart-attack 
victims." 

Unfortunately,  even  if  they  did  carry  such 
equipment,  many  ambulance  attendants 
wouldn't  know  how  to  use  It.  According  to 
one  estimate,  thirty-five  percent  have  never 
completed  an  elementary  Red  Cross  course. 
In  ram  areas,  the  situation  Is  far  mors 
critical  than  these  figures  indicate.  A  recent 
University  of  Iowa  study  found  that  80  per- 
cent of  that  state's  drivers  have  no  orga- 
nized Inservlce  training.  And  the  Ambulance 
Association  of  America  estimates  that,  na- 
tionwide. 26,000  people  end  up  with  perma- 
nent Injuirles  or  disabilities  each  year  because 
of  imtrainad  ambulance  attendants  and  res- 
cue workers. 

A  few  communities  do  insist  that  ambu- 
lance drivers  be  trained,  and  excellent  pro- 
grams are  offered.  Unfortiinately,  the  situa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  Is  far  more  typical.  ThAt 
state  requires  its  barbers  to  take  1600  hotn 
of  training  at  a  barber  college,  and  its  mani- 
curists must  complete  200  hours  of  study  at 
a  beauty -culture  school.  But  ambulance  at- 
tendants need  only  have  a  drlvw'B  licenae. 

Brock  Peters,  a  SS-yaar-old  Buffalo.  N«w 
York,  man,  can  tastlfy  as  to  what  might 
h^pen  at  the  hands  of  untrained  ambu- 
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Unce  attendants.  Peters  was  playing  hockey 
with  trtends  when  be  was  whacked  on  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Kven  the  most  elementary 
llrst-ald  manuals  advise  that  Individuals 
with  neck  injuries  be  totally  Immobollzed 
before  being  moved.  But  the  ambulance  at- 
tendants simply  picked  young  Peters  from 
the  Ice;  as  a  result,  he  now  watches  his 
hockey  from  a  wheelchair,  permanently 
paralyzed  because  of  this  negligent  care. 

Patients  who  manage  to  get  to  the  emer- 
gency room  on  their  own  often  aren't  much 
better  off  than  those  who  arrive  by  ambu- 
lance. Herded  into  crowded,  dirty  reception 
areas,  they  frequently  must  wait  hours  be- 
fore seeing  a  doctor — that  ts.  If  one's  availa- 
ble. In  p<q>ulous  Manhattan,  more  than  26 
percent  of  the  hoapltala  dent  staff  doctors  in 
their  emergency  rooms  around-the-clock.  In 
many  smaUer  communities  and  rural  areas, 
the  figure  Is  closer  to  50  percent. 

The  reluctance  of  private  physicians  to 
see  patients  outside  of  office  hours — no  mat- 
ter what  the  emergency — Is  partly  respon- 
sible tot  the  added  crush  In  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms. 

A  survey  in  one  large  eastern  city  revealed 
that  almost  25  percent  of  the  doctors  rou- 
tinely refer  after -office -hours  callers  to  an 
emergency  room  for  treatment.  In  addition, 
an  Increasing  number  of  central  city  areas 
are  without  doctors  as  more  and  more  phy- 
slcUuis  follow  their  middle-class  patients  to 
the  suburbs.  For  example,  in  Baltimore, 
residents  of  16  tnner-dty  census  tracts  are 
now  without  a  doctor.  A  similar  situation 
exists  In  PhUadelpbla.  "We've  got  plenty 
of  physicians."  notes  James  Tate,  former 
mayor  of  that  city,  "but  unfortunately,  they 
are  all  living  In  the  suburbs." 

As  a  result,  the  city  emergency  room  has 
been  forced  to  assume  an  entirely  new  role. 
"it's  become  family  physician  to  those  who 
don't  have  a  doctor  or  can't  get  In  touch 
with  him,,"  says  Dr.  Ronald  Hollovray.  chief 
of  the  emergency  room  at  Manhattan's  St. 
aalre's  Hospital.  "Very  few  of  the  cases 
seen  In  the  En's  qualify  as  true  emergencies." 

Statistics  bear  him  out.  By  one  estimate, 
only  12  percent  of  the  patients  who  fiock  to 
Loe  Angeles'  overburdened  emergency  rooms 
each  day  are  dangeroiialy  UI  or  Injured.  And 
QsUonally,  experts  claim  that  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  those  crowding  into  ER's  are. 
Indeed,  emergency  cases. 

Regardless  of  what  brings  patients  4o  the 
KB,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  they 
are  being  badly  shortchanged  In  terms  of 
care.  A  recent  survey  In  one  busy  Baltimore 
ER  Indicated  that  les»  than  a  third  of  the 
noncrltlcal  cases  treated  there  received  ade- 
quate csire.  And  a  second  study,  conducted 
by  researchers  from  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  concluded  that 
over  half  the  auto-accldent  victims  who  died 
from  abdominal  injuries  after  being  tA- 
mlttsd  to  a  large  metropoUtan  ER  would 
"have  had  a  reasonable  chance  for  survival  If 
there  haven't  been  an  errcv  In  diagnosis  or 
treatment." 

Inadequately  equipped  facilities  are  partly 
to  blame  for  these  dismal  statistics.  A  large 
number  of  medical  emergencies,  especially 
auto  accidents,  occur  In  rural  sections;  yet 
three-fourths  of  the  small  hospitals  (200 
beds  or  lees)  that  serve  these  areas  don't 
have  Intenslve-care  unlU.  More  than  half 
lack  blood  banks.  And  although  heart  dis- 
ease has  VlrtuaUy  become  "The  American 
Way  of  Death."  only  42  percent  of  our  com- 
munity hospitals  have  intensive  cardiac-cai« 
units. 

The  level  of  competence  among  physicians 
who  man  the  nation's  emergency  rcoms  is 
also  troubling.  "For  all  the  talk  about  emer- 
«ency  care."  says  the  University  of  Oali- 
fornla's  Dr.  Andrews,  "the  KR  is  stUl  con- 
sidered Siberia.  And  most  good  doctors  es- 
cape from  It  as  soon  as  they  can."  Where  they 
oust  often  escape  to,  of  course,  U  the  high 


pay,  reasonable  hours,  and  relaxing  atmos- 
phere cf  a  specialty  practice. 

Almost  by  default,  then,  responsibility  for 
the  emergency  room  In  many  areas  has  faU- 
en  or — perhaps  more  accurately — ^been 
thrust  Into  the  laps  of  the  lowest  men  on 
the  hospital  totem  pole,  the  I'ltems  and  resi- 
dents. In  Baltimore's  Oeneral  Hospitals,  they 
provide  37  percent  of  the  emergency  care. 
Many  of  them  are  superbly  competent  and 
fiercely  dedicated  young  men  and  women. 
But  many  others,  though  equally  dedicated, 
are  dangerously  Inexperienced,  as  the  David 
NUes  famUy  recently  found  out  to  their  sor- 
row. 

In  February,  the  San  Rafael,  California, 
couple  was  granted  the  largest  damage  claim 
ever  awarded  by  an  American  ccurt.  The  sum, 
slightly  over  $4  mUllon,  was  retribution  for 
the  Incompetent  care  that  left  their  once 
bright  and  active  13-year-old  son,  KeUy,  pro- 
foundly retarded  and  totaUy  paralyzed  for 
the  rest  of  his  Ufe. 

Hit  in  the  head  during  a  playground  tussle 
two  years  ago,  the  boy  was  rushed  to  the 
emergency  room  of  San  Francisco's  Moimt 
Zlon  Hcspltal  by  his  father.  An  intern  exam- 
ined him  and,  despite  the  youngster's  nausea 
and  vomiting,  sent  him  back  home.  KeUy's 
condition  continued  to  worsen,  however,  and 
when  his  frantic  father  brought  him  back 
to  the  ER  six  hours  later,  the  boy  was  total- 
ly unconscious.  This  time,  the  ER  staff  called 
m  an  experienced  neurosurgeon  who  quick- 
ly diagnosed  the  boy's  injury  as  intradural 
hematoma,  or  bleeding  inside  the  skull.  In 
granting  the  money,  the  court  noted  that 
prompt  treatment  during  KeUy's  first  vlalt 
to  the  emergency  room  might  have  prevented 
the  tragedy. 

Because  of  the  long  hours,  often  poor  pay, 
and  nerve-racking  atmosphere,  those  hos- 
pitals that  do  try  to  staff  their  ER's  with 
fxill-tlme.  experienced  physicians  are  fre- 
quently forced  to  recruit  abroad.  Again,  many 
of  these  foreign  physicians  are  ^>lendldly 
trained,  but  even  the  beet  of  them  sometimes 
encounter  language  problems.  "New  Ycwk 
State  requires  such  doctors  to  take  a  writ- 
ten medical  test  In  English,"  says  NYU's  Dr. 
Mahoney.  "But  most  doctor-patient  conunu- 
nloatlon  la  verbal,  and  no  one  has  yet  de- 
manded they  take  an  oral  test." 

Tim  MaUoy  was  a  victim  of  this  elementcuy 
oversight.  Brought  into  the  ER  of  an  upstate 
New  York  hoepital  with  an  Injured  emkle. 
he  was  examined  by  an  Argentine  doctor  who 
somehow  didn't  spot  a  fracture  in  the  X  rays. 
He  sewed  up  the  ankle  wound  and  sent  him 
home.  The  Argentine's  reluctance  to  consult 
with  his  8i4>erlor.  a  PUlplno,  because  of  a 
language  problem  proved  costly  for  young 
Malloy,  since  subsequent  X  rays  did  reveal  a 
fracture.  But  gangrene  had  set  In  and  his 
leg  had  to  be  amputated. 

Staff  rotation  is  another  source  of  prob- 
lems. Hie  practice,  common  In  most  places,  is 
based  on  reciprocity.  In  exchange  for  use 
of  their  faculties,  hospitals  require  physi- 
cians to  perlodlcaUy  serve  a  stint  in  XR. 
"Now.  an  Internist  may  be  a  first-rate  cardiol- 
ogist, but  that  doesn't  mean  be  knows  a 
damn  thing  about  neurology,"  says  malprac- 
tice lawyer  Albert  Averbach  of  Seneca  FaUs, 
New  York.  "Yet  this  procedure  throws  him 
mto  the  emergency  room  and  forces  him  to 
treat  all  Injuries  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis." 

No  one  can  promise  a  quick,  easy  scdutlon 
to  this  or  to  emergency  medicine's  other 
complex  problems.  But  iJready.  scattered 
anUdst  the  chaos,  there  are  some  encour- 
aging signs  of  progress.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  formation  of  two  new  spe- 
cialty organizations,  the  3900-member  Amer- 
ican CoUege  of  Emergency  Physicians 
(ACEP)  ana  the  sUghUy  smaUer  American 
Trauma  Society  (ATS).  Influenced  by  the 
activist  attitude  of  their  largely  youthful 
members   both   societies   are  pressing   hard 


for  stricter  controls  on  the  training  of  am- 
bulance drivers,  fiist-ald  courses  for  school- 
children, and  more  research  into  the  effects 
of  trauma. 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  forge  emer- 
gency medicine  into  a  separate  discipline.  Al- 
though the  AMA  has  yet  to  act  en  the  ACEP's 
application  for  specialty  status,  Tulane,  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  nine  other 
schools  now  have  fuU-fiedged  departments 
of  emergency  medicine.  Tbh  first  and  largest 
of  these,  the  one  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California's  School  of  Medicine,  Is  headed 
by  Dr.  OaU  V  Anderson,  a  tough  physician 
with  a  reputation  tat  cutting  through  aca- 
demic red  tape. 

"Our  goal,"  says  Dr.  Anderson,  "is  to  tram 
an  individual  who  can  cope  with  acute  prob- 
lems on  a  broad  basis.  We  emphasize  skills 
that  have  to  do  with  the  acute  aspects  of 
such  disciplines  as  surgery,  orthopedics,  gyn- 
ecology, neurology,  and  obstetrics.  We  also 
emphasize  speed,  because  our  men  don't  have 
aU  day  to  work  up  tests.  They've  got  to  get  in, 
size  up  the  situation  swiftly,  and  treat  it." 
In  addition  to  the  1 1  residents,  the  USC  cen- 
ter Is  training  14  specialized  emergency-room 
physicians.  77  paramedics,  and  52  ambulance 
attendants. 

Equally  encouiraglng  for  the  future  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  community  councils,  backed 
by  the  AMA-ATS,  to  coordinate  all  emer- 
gency care  services  In  a  particular  area.  "In 
mioiy  areas,  responsibUlty  for  enaergency  care 
has  never  been  clearly  defined,  so  systems 
have  been  aUowed  to  slip  without  anybody 
reaUy  noticing  or  caring,"  says  Dr.  John 
Howard,  Secretary  of  the  ATS.  "The  eommu- 
nlty  coiincU  is  designed  to  fUl  that  vacuimi." 

These  councUs  Include  representatives 
from  the  fire  and  police  departments,  the 
local  hospitals,  medical  societies,  and  private 
ambiUance  services.  Their  chief  task  Is  to 
weld  the  various  components  of  the  emergen- 
cy system  Into  a  single  conuntinlty-wlde  unit. 
In  most  towns,  this  entails  drumming  up 
money  and  support  for  the  system,  hiring 
an  administrator,  establishing  a  single  emer- 
gency niunber,  and  creating  a  central  dis- 
patch service  to  direct  the  area's  ambu- 
lances. The  councils  also  provide  first-aid 
training  for  ambiUance  attendants. 

The  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Emergency 
Medical  System  (EMS)  is  a  good  example  of 
the  benefits  this  kind  of  unified  organization 
can  provide.  Since  Its  formation  in  1968  under 
Captain  John  Waters,  a  gruff  ex-Coost 
Oiiardsman,  the  number  of  auto-accldent 
fatalities  has  been  cut  by  38  percent,  even 
though  the  number  of  accidents  has  climbed 
by  7000.  The  community's  statistics  on  heart- 
attack  "saves"  aren't  as  complete,  but  one 
preliminary  study  showed  that  07J  percent 
of  JacksonvlUe's  heart-attack  cases  arrive 
safely  at  a  city  emergency  room.  NationaUy, 
It's  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  heart- 
attack  deaths  occur  before  the  victims  reach 
a  hoepital  or  see  a  doctor. 

What  can  be  done  on  a  statewide  basis  is 
evident  In  Illinois,  where  the  Hllnols  Trauma 
Unit  serves  hundreds  of  communities.  In  its 
two  years  of  existence,  the  unit's  young,  ag- 
gressive director.  Dr.  David  R.  Boyd,  has  man- 
aged to  parlay  his  talent  for  organization 
and  some  fortunate  political  friendships  into 
a  system  that  many  observers  feel  could 
serve  as  a  national  model. 

The  unit's  center  has  a  sophistlfcated  radio 
network  linking  the  system's  hospitals  to  one 
another  and  to  local  police  and  flre  depart- 
ments. Manning  it  are  a  corps  of  Traiima 
coordinators,  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
With  the  medical  resources  of  a  particular 
area.  These  coordinators  swiftly  size  up  the 
seriousness  of  an  injviry.  accident,  or  other 
medical  emergency,  and  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  deemed  necessary.  For  example,  the 
unit's  helicopters  and  speclaUy  trained  nurses 
and  technicians  may  be  dispatched  to  pick 
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up  a  badly  Injiired  accident  victim  on  a  high- 
way near  Peoria.  Instead  of  taking  the  In- 
jured person  to  the  nearest  hospital,  the 
helicopter  ferries  blm  to  one  of  the  unit's 
nine  regional  medical  centers. 

These  15  centers,  scattered  strategically 
over  the  state,  are  at  the  apex  of  minoU' 
46-h06pltal  system.  All  are  affiliated  with 
vmlverslty  medical  schools  and  they  offer 
the  most  sophisticated  care  available.  Cases 
of  the  second  magnitude  go  to  area  centers, 
where  a  physician  must  be  on  duty  and  major 
medical  specialists  are  only  minutes  away.  On 
the  third  level  are  17  local  centers,  which 
must  have  adequate  emergency  equipment 
and  a  physician  on  hand. 

A  recent  $4  million  grant  by  the  VB.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Insures  Dr.  Boyd's  unit  a  healthy  future.  But 
the  fate  of  most  of  the  nation's  other  model 
emergency-care  systems  hinges  on  events  In 
Washington  during  the  coming  months.  The 
Nlzon  Administration  has  slashed  aid  to 
emergency  medicine.  So  present  hopes  are 
pinned  on  the  Emergency  Medical  Service 
Act.  The  bill  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  Its  fate  In  the 
Senate  depends  on  public  reaction.  "We  dont 
make  policies,  we  react  to  pressure,"  one 
politician  told  Dr.  John  Howard.  "So  if  you 
want  more  money  for  emergency  care,  go  out 
and  create  a  pressure  group." 

In  short,  then,  what  emergency  medicine 
needs,  even  more  desperately  than  money, 
manpower,  and  new  equipment,  is  involved, 
committed  people  like  Janet  Schwettman. 
Shocked  by  the  cardiac  deaths  of  nine  men. 
two  of  them  close  personal  friends,  the  Pala- 
tine, nilnols,  housewife  began  investigating 
mobile  Intenslve-care  units.  "It  took  two 
months  of  study,  but  I  put  together  a  pro- 
posal for  an  emergency  cardiac  unit."  se.ys 
the  young  mother  of  two,  "then  presented  It 
to  our  village  council."  They  bought  the  Idea, 
and  so  did  eight  surrounding  villages.  The 
result  Is  the  Northwest  Community  Hospital 
Mobile  Intensive-Care  Unit. 

"The  power  of  the  individual  Is  still  very 
much  alive  In  this  country,"  says  Mrs. 
Schwettman.  "Thank  goodness  we're  not  all 
IBM  cards  yet"  And  when  It  comes  to  emerg- 
ency medicine,  the  life  you're  saving  may  be 
your  own  I 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  once 
agair  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  \Btoed  legislation  designed  to  make 
vitally  needed  Improvements  In  our 
health  care  system.  And  once  again,  the 
President  has  argued  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  too  expensive  and  that  its  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved  by  State  and  local 
governments  without  Federal  assistance. 

In  my  view,  once  again,  the  President's 
action  Is  ill  advised  and  demonstrates  a 
continued  insensltivity  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

8.  504,  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems  Act  of  1973,  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  encour- 
age the  creation  of  areawide  coordinated 
emergency  medical  services  sjrgtems 
throughout  the  Nation.  Its  purpose  is  a 
simple  one — ^to  help  prevent  the  115.000 
deaths  which  occur  each  year  as  a  result 
of  accidents  on  our  highways,  in  our 
homes,  and  in  the  workplace.  In  addition, 
the  development  of  better  emergency 
medical  services  could  well  reduce  the 
annual  toU  of  40,000  accident  vlctiins 
who  are  permanently  disabled  and  10 
mUlicD  persons  who  are  partially  dis- 
abled. Frankly,  the  President  does  not 
seem  to  think  that  this  is  an  important 
enough  problem  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  become  Involved. 


The  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  we  should  act  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  this  bill.  He  has  told 
us  that  It  Is  too  expensive;  yet.  this 
legislation  authorizes  only  $185  million 
over  a  3 -year  period  to  upgrade  emer- 
gency medical  care.  We  know.  too.  that 
the  costs  for  better  services  will  nm  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
the  modest  amounts  authorized  in  this 
biU. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  President 
that  to  establish  this  program  thrusts 
the  Federal  Government  into  an  area 
which  has  traditionally  been  the  concern 
of  State  and  local  governments.  Yet  we 
know  the  financial  crisis  facing  States, 
our  cities,  and  our  rural  areas  and  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  fimds  to  be  able 
to  provide  emergency  health  care  for 
their  citizenry.  And.  in  this  regard,  the 
President's  action  to  withhold  mare  than 
$1  billion  in  Federal  health  care  funds 
last  year  has  put  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  an  even  more  perilous  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  grown  weary  and 
impatient  with  the  admlnistratioa's  ar- 
guments that  the  Congress  has  acted 
irresponsibly.  When  this  bill  was  first 
introduced  in  the  Senate  it  authorized 
$315  million  for  these  purposes,  and,  as 
reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  authorization  in  this  bill  was 
reduced  to  $240  million — a  figure  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  $630  million 
proposed  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  the  bill  Introduced  on  its 
belialf  in  both  Houses. 

In  fashioning  S.  504,  we  did  our  utmost 
to  assure  that  its  provlsiona  did  not  dup- 
licate existing  legislative  authorities  and 
wrote  specific  language  to  assure  that  in 
providing  assistance  to  communities  to 
establish  or  expand  emergency  medical 
services,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  must  In- 
sure that  any  assistance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  must  come  first  out  of 
existing  programs  authorized  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

As  always,  the  administration  claims 
that  it  is  alretuly  moving  in  this  area 
and  has  committed  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses. Yet,  as  always,  their  arguments 
fall  short  upon  even  minimal  analysis. 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  HEW  committed  $8 
million  for  the  development  of  five  emer- 
gency medical  services  demonstration 
programs  to  be  carried  out  over  a  period 
of  up  to  3  years.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
second  year  of  continuing  funding  for 
these  projects  was  reduced  in  the  initial 
budget  request  from  $15  to  $1.8  million. 
This  Is  hardly  a  commitment  which  any- 
one can  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  veto  message. 
President  Nixon  also  objects  to  the  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  which  proposed  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  re- 
main in  operation,  provide  services,  and 
conduct  health-related  activities  at  the 
same  level  as  in  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  close  a  hospital  or  reduce 
its  activities  only  if  the  Congress  specif- 
ically authorizes  such  an  act.  Ih  my 
view,  the  beneficiaries  of  PHS  hospitals 
must  continue  to  be  able  to  rely  upon 
receiving  comprehensive  health  care. 
The  administration  has  for  several  years 


now  been  attempting  to  terminate  these 
activities.  But,  as  always,  HEW  has  not 
developed  any  acceptable  alternatives 
for  those  patients  who  are  entitled, 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital System,  to  receive  the  best  possi- 
ble medical  treatment  available.  To  para* 
phrase  the  words  of  the  President  in  his 
veto  message,  I  cannot  agree  to  any  ac- 
tion that  would  deny  these  patients  that 
opportimlty. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  seems  imable  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  much  of  the  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  Congress.  As  one  Senator,  I 
am  unwilling  to  turn  my  back  on  Uie 
people  of  America. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an 
heard  of,  or  had  personal  experiences, 
where  immediate  and  trained  emergency 
care  was  vital  to  the  preservation  of  life 
and /or  future  health.  A  great  deal  of  at- 
tenticm  has  been  focused  on  the  often 
fragmented  availability  of  adequate 
emergaicy  services  all  over  the  country. 
In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  this  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  concern  and 
discussion,  and  I  have  been  the  reciplcot 
of  many  dlsmajrlng  accoimts  of  neediest 
loss  due  to  the  unnecessary  lack  of  tan- 
mediate  and  proper  medical  care. 

The  medical  community  and  others 
Involved  in  emergency  transportatloa 
and  treatment  have  developed  highly  ef- 
fective means  of  meeting  the  needs  in 
this  area.  I  believe  this  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  In  making  these  developments  avail- 
able where  needed.  Although  I  agree 
with  the  President's  desire  to  hold  down 
Federal  spending.  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
is  the  area  in  which  to  do  it;  and  I.  there- 
fore, feel  compelled  to  vote  to  override 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1973"  (S.  504)— which  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  15,  1973  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  13 — and  as  a  conferee  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill,  which  in  great 
measure,  was  similar  in  form  and  con- 
cept with  the  Senate  bill— which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  19,  1973  by  a  vote 
of  97  to  0 — ^I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  mutual  dedica- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  achieve  the  most  effective 
and  appropriate  means  to  improve  our 
Nation's  ability  to  provide  unergency 
medical  services. 

aaSFONSK   TO    CATXOOajCAI.    PEOCKAlf    AXGTTIfZirr 

The  President's  veto  message  argues 
that  the  grant  program  established  by 
the  bill— 

Woud  be  a  narrow,  categorical  one,  thrust- 
ing the  Federal  Oovemment  Into  an  area 
which  Is  traditionally  a  concern  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  should  remain 
under  their  Jurisdiction. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  argument 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  March  9.  1973  in  hearingB  on 
the  legislaUon.  This  position  vas  rejected 
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^  the  committee  in  its  report  on  the 
bUl;  the  report  states: 

the  provisions  of  8.  604  have  broad  appU- 
eablUty  to  all  aspects  of  community  health, 
moiudtng  training.  eqiilpoMnt.  syBtamB  de- 
vriopmsnt,  transportation.  facUlttoa.  and  the 
oMraU  planning  and  coordination  of  baalth 


Moreover,  grant  assistance  for  an 
gmergency  Medical  Service  System  is 
provided  only  when  other  funding  sup- 
port is  insufficient  to  enable  the  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  requirements  of  the 
bill  to  be  met.  As  the  report  on  the  bill 
makes  clear: 

The  Committee  does  not  intend  to  create 
new  grant  authorities  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  are  duplicative  of  existing 
authorities.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  to  encourage  and  provide  incentives 
to  appropriate  units  of  government  to  In- 
ventory their  resources  for  providing  compre- 
Iianslve  emergency  medical  services.  Identify 
the  gaps  in  such  services  and  seek  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies  through  better  coordina- 
tion or  utilization  of  existing  resoiu-ces — 
tbstr  own  and  thoee  available  under  other 
Federal  programs — as  well  as  to  develop  the 
new  components  which  are  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  an  Integrated,  comprehensive 
area  emergency  medical  services  system 
which  would  meet  requirements  established 
ky  the  Secretary. 

Thus,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
President's  position  on  this  issue  which 
was  not  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
rejected  by  the  Senate  on  May  15  and 
July  19.  1973. 
aasPONSx  to  AirrRoaizaTioN  ucvxi.  tMoxntxKT 

Ttut  President's  veto  message  argues 
that  the  $185  million  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations is— far  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  that  can  be  prudently  spent. 
This  is  exactly  the  same  argument  which 
was  presented  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
March  9.  1973,  in  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  hearing  record  is  replete  with 
testimony  on  the  need  for  Federal  fund- 
ing support  in  excess  of  the  authorization 
levels  provided  for  by  the  bill.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject— introduced  in  both  Houses — ^rec- 
ommended authorizations  of  $630  mll- 
Il<Ri.  One  example  of  the  estimates  of  the 
ebsts  of  improving  emergency  medical 
services  nationwide  was  presented  by  the 
Society  of  Critical  Care  Medicine.  Their 
testimony  Indicated  the  need  for: 

About  2,000  ambulances  with  deflbrUla- 
tors,  plus  ambulance-hospltal-based  telem- 
etry equipment:  SSO  million. 

finargency  communications  equipment: 
SaOOmUllon. 

Training  30,000  emergency  medical  tech- 
nicians: MO  million. 

Ten  q>ecial  critical  care  centers:  $10  mU- 
Uon. 

It  should  be  noted  these  figures  do  not  In- 
clude the  upgrading  of  emergency  rooms,  the 
cosU  of  ambulance  tranq}orUtlon  or  th« 
coats  of  training  of  physicians  for  emergency 
departments. 

The  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions of  $15  million  is  not  enough.  More 
must  be  done  when  we  recognize,  baaed 
on  the  hearing  testimony,  that : 

I«ss  than  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
hospitals  are  equipped  to  handle  all  types 
of  medical  emergencies. 

Of  the  55,000  Americans  who  die  In 
^hway  accidents,  as  many  as  15.000 


could  be  saved  from  death  If  we  had 
a  proper  emergency  medical  services 
system. 

Thirty  percent  of  heart  attack  deaths 
could  be  prevented  with  properly 
trained  crews  and  adequately  equipped 
ambulances. 

More  than  100.000  Americeins  die  un- 
necessarily each  year  because  of  deficien- 
cies in  emergency  medical  services. 

Death  by  accident  is  the  Nation's  No.  1 
killer  in  the  1-37  year-old-age  bracket 
and  ranks  foyrth  for  deaths  of  all  ages. 

Thus,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
President's  position  on  this  issue  which 
was  not  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
rejected  by  the  Senate  on  May  15  and 
July  19. 197S. 

KX8PONBK  TO  VUVUC  HEALTH  8XBVZCB  H08PITAI. 
AKOniCXNT 

The  President's  veto  message  argues 
that^ 

It  requires  the  continued  ofieratlon  of  the 
inpatient  facilities  of  the  eight  general  hos- 
pitals presently  maintained  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

This  argument  has  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  time  and  time  again  and 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Congress,  evi- 
denced by  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
Public  Law  92-585  regarding  closxu^  of 
inpatient  services  in  the  hospitals. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  offered  to 
support  the  assertion  that  the  benefici- 
ary population  of  the  hoq^itals  would  be 
better  served  if  these  hospitals  were  not 
operated  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  no  informa- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  beneficiaries 
share  the  President's  conviction  that 
they  will  be  better  served  if  the  PHS 
hospitals  were  closed  and  they  were  re- 
ferred to  other  community  facilities.  In 
fact,  other  beneficiary  groups  have  suc- 
cessfully brought  judicial  actions  in  Fed- 
eral courts  in  Seattle  and  New  York  to 
keep  the  hospitals  open. 

In  response  to  any  allegations  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hospitals  because  of  staff 
shortages,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  administration  proposes  to  pre- 
sent Congress  with  the  fait  accompli, 
that  Is.  first  it  encourages  employees 
to  leave  and  now  it  argues  that 
the  hospitals  should  be  closed  be- 
cause of  staff  shortages.  In  resp<nise  to 
the  argument  that  to  close  the  hospitals 
without  congressional  approval  would  fiy 
in  the  face  of  sound  administrative  judg- 
ment makes  no  sense,  there  is  nothing 
that  would  have  precluded  HEW  from 
closing  these  hospitals  if  it  can  dem- 
onstrate with  hard  evidence  that  it  can 
and  will  provide  in  some  other  fashion 
for  those  now  being  treated  at  the  hos- 
pitals, for  the  health  manpower  training 
activities  being  carried  on  at  the  hos- 
pitals, and  for  the  health  research  being 
conducted  at  the  hospitals.  Should  Con- 
gress be  expected  to  approve  closiu-e  of 
the  hospitals  without  that  evidence  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  administration's  as- 
sertions alone?  It  is  argued  that  the  bUl 
should  not  require  the  314(a)  and  314(b) 
local  planning  agencies  which  have  to 
approve  any  plans  for  closure  of  the 
hospitals.  But  this  is  based  on  the  Pres- 
ident's principle  with  respect  to  the  de- 


centralization of  power,  the  returning  of 
power  to  the  people,  and  abhorrence  of 
the  idea  tliat  the  Federal  Government 
always  knows  best;  and,  moreover,  314 
(a)  and  314(b)  agencies  were  established 
pursuant  to  Federal  law  and  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  very  purpose  of  par-^ 
ticipatlng  in  health  planning  at  the  State  ^ 
and  local  levels. 

Thus,  there  Is  nothing  new  in  the 
President's  position  on  this  issue  which 
was  not  considered  by  the  Senate  and  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  on  May  15  txuSi 
July  19,  1973. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  tragic  statistics 
of  death  and  disabilities  due  to  inade- 
quate treatment  capabilities  and  re- 
sponse at  the  time  of  the  emergency.  It 
is  essential  that  we  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  question  is,  ShtOl  the  bUl  (S.  504) . 
pass,  the  objections  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding? The  yeas  and  nays  are 
mandatory  under  the  Constitution.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WIU  a  "yea"  vote  In 
effect  be  a  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  "yea" 
vote  is  a  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MnsKiz)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  AaoxniizK)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sehator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stsnnis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkx)  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abotxiozk)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwate*) 
is  absent  because  of  Ulness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bsh- 
iriTT),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr)  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  77, 
nays  16.  as  follows: 


[No.  367  Leg.l 

YEAS— T7 

Aiken 

nook 

Hughes 

Baker 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Bartlett 

Dole 

mouye 

Bayh 

Domenicl 

Jackson 

Beall 

Oomlnlck 

JavlU 

Bellmon 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Bentaen 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

Bible 

Fong 

Long 

Blden 

Fulbrlght 

MagnuBon 

Brooke 

Gravel 

ManEfield 

Burdlck 

Oumey 

Uathlas 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hart 

McCltire 

Cannon 

Haskell 

McOee 

Case 

Hatfield 

McOovem 

ChUes 

Hathaway 

Bf cintyre  . 

Church 

HoUlngs 

Metcalf 

Olaik 

Huddles  ton 

Mondale 
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Montoya 

Proxmlre 

Symington 

Moss 

Ran:ic  ph 

Taft 

Nelion 

Rlblcofl 

Talmadge 

Nunn 

RO'.b 

Tower 

Fackwood 

Schwelksr 

Tunney 

Past  ore 

Sparkman 

Welckcr 

Pearson 

Stafford 

Winiams 

Pell 

Stevens 

Toung 

Percy 

Stevenson 
NATS— 16 

Allen 

CurtU 

Hruska 

Brock 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Raxbe 

ByrtJ. 

Orlffln 

Scott.  Va. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

cotton 

Helms 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-7 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Stennls 

Bennett 

Muskle 

Ooldwater 

Scott,  Pa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  77,  and  the  nays  16. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  In  the  affirmative, 
the  bill,  on  reconsideration,  is  passed, 
the  objections  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

FULL  OPPGRTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORmES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
ts  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  325  (S.  6)  a  bill  to  promote 
tbe  general  welfare. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


DEATH  OF  ICC  COMMISSIONER 
CHESTER  M.  WIGGIN.  JR. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday.  July  31.  the  cotm- 
try  was  shocked  to  leam  of  another 
major  air  disaster  when  a  plane  crashed 
as  it  sought  to  land  at  the  Logan  In- 
ternational Airport  at  Boston.  Eighty- 
eight  lives  were  lost  and  the  one  survivor, 
according  to  the  last  reports,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  live.  Among  the  victims  was 
the  Honorable  Chester  M.  Wiggln,  Jr., 
of  Contoocook,  N.H.,  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr. 
Wiggln  was  well  known  here  in  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  his  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  56 
has  brought  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  the 
many  who  knew  and  esteemed  him. 

Chester  M.  Wiggln,  Jr.  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Conway,  N.H.  When  his  father 
passed  away  in  1966  in  his  86th  year  I 
had  occasion  to  say  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  that  his  death  marked  the  pass- 
ing of  an  era  because  he  was  one  of  the 
last  of  a  vanishing  breed — the  old-time 
coiuitry  doctor  who  was  the  physician, 
friend,  and  father  confessor  of  people 
from  miles  around  through  four  gen- 
erations. Chester,  the  son.  was  educated 
at  Dartmouth  College  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  Throughout  World 
War  n  he  was  in  combat  service  in  the 
Pacific  as  an  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps 
coming  out  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  appointed  attorney  adviser  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  which  posi- 
tion he  was  called  by  the  late  Senator 
Styles  Bridges  to  become  his  administra- 
tive assistant.  It  was  then  that  I  first 
came  to  know  him. 

My  association  with  Chester  Wiggln 
has  been  long  and  close.  During  the  9 
years  that  he  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  I,  first  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  then  as  jimior  Senator,  was  con- 
stantly in  close  contact  with  him,  and 
he  was  almost  as  helpful  to  me  as  he  was 
to  his  own  Senator.  When  Senator 
Bridges  passed  away.  I  eagerly  sought 
his  services,  and  he  became  my  adminis- 
trative assistant  serving  with  me  for  7 
yesirs,  after  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
recommend  him  to  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment as  Federal  Chairman  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission. 
Prom  there  because  of  the  recognized 
quality  of  his  services  and  the  need  for 
the  Northeast  to  have  one  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  he  re- 
ceived that  appointment.  He  was  recom- 
mended unanimously  by  all  the  Gover- 
nors and  all  the  Senators  oi  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  all  my  years  in  government,  I 
have  known  few  men  who  equaled  him 
and  none  who  excelled  him  in  ability.  He 
was  amazingly  knowledgeable  of  many, 
many  aspects  of  government.  He  was  a 
man  of  remarkitbly  sound  judgment  who 
never  shot  from  the  hip  but  always 
made  careful  and  dlspassiont^  decisions, 
and  he  was  heavily  endowed  with  that 
priceless  quality  that  we  New  Englanders 
call  "commonsense." 

His  sudden  death  at  the  very  height 
of  his  powers  is  a  tragic  loss  to  his  State 
and  to  the  Nation  but,  even  more  than 
that,  it  is  a  stunning  blow  to  a  host  of 
his  grief-stricken  friends.  For  this  New 
Hampshire  native,  this  Son  of  Dart- 
mouth, has  long  played  a  quiet  but  im- 
porttmt  role  in  Washington.  He  has 
walked  with  our  greatest  and  endeared 
himself  to  the  humblest  both  here  and 
In  New  Hampshire.  There  are  many  sad 
hearts  today,  and  our  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  beloved  wife,  Joyce,  and  his  broth- 
er. As  for  me.  he  was  about  the  oldest 
and  dearest  of  my  friends  and  associates 
who  stood  at  my  right  hand  both  here 
in  the  Senate  and  In  campaigns  at  home. 
I  share  the  grief  of  his  family  and  to  the 
last  hour  of  my  life,  I  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  senior  colleague.  I  plan  to  have 
something  to  say  tomorrow  on  the  sev- 
eral tragedies  which  have  occurred  in 
Boston  concerning  my  good  friend  and 
former  administrative  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Cotton,  Chester  M.  Wiggln,  Jr.,  and 
also  Robert  Morgan,  the  assistant  attor- 
ney general  of  my  State,  and  his  wife. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  cer- 
tain conventions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  MARINE  POLLUTION  (EX,  C 
93-1) :  CONVENTION  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  TRADE  IN  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  OF  WILD  FAUNA  AND 
FLORA  (EX.  H.  93-1) ;  AMEND- 
MENTS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  ON  LOAD  UNHB, 
1966  (EX.  D.  93-1);  SIX  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA,  IMO 
(EX  I.  93-1) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  C,  93d  Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  Executive  H,  93d  Con- 
eress,  1st  session;  Executive  D,  93d  Con- 
gress, 1st  session;  and  Executive  I,  93d 
Congress,  1st  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ' 

There  being  no  obje<5tion,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  C,  93d  Congress, 
1st  Eeosion;  The  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention'of  Marine  Pollution;  Executive 
H,  93d  Congress,  1st  session.  The  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora;  Executive  D,  93d  Congress,  Irt 
session.  Amendments  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Load  Lines.  1966; 
and  Executive  I,  93d  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. The  Six  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
1960,  which  were  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 

CONVKtmON   ON   TRK    PKXVXNTION   OF  llAXDn 
POIXTTTION     BT     DuMPDfO     OF     WaSTXS    AJO 

Ortm  MATm 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  this  Convention, 

Recoirnieing  that  the  marine  environment 
and  the  living  organisms  which  It  supporti 
are  of  vital  importance  to  humanity,  and  all 
people  have  an  Interest  In  assuring  that  it  U 
so  managed  that  its  quality  and  resources  an 
not  impaired: 

Recoffntzlng  that  the  capacity  of  the  Ma 
to  assimilate  wastes  and  render  them  harm- 
less, and  Its  ability  to  regenerate  natural  re- 
sources, is  not  unlimited: 

Recogniaing  that  State*  have,  in  aooord- 
ance  with  tbe  Charter  of  the  TTtilted  Nations 
and  the  principles  of  International  law,  the 
sovereign  right  to  exploit  their  own  reso\iTce« 
pursuant  to  their  own  environmental  poli- 
cies, and  the  responsibility  to  ensure  tliat 
activities  within  their  Jurisdiction  or  contzol 
do  not  cause  damage  to  the  environment  of 
other  States  or  of  areas  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  Jurisdiction; 

RecalUng  Resolution  3740  (XXV)  of  tlM 
General  Assembly  of  the  TJnltied  Nations  on 
the  principles  governing  the  sea-bed  and  tbe 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction; 

Noting  that  marine  pollution  ortglnatee  In 
many  sources,  such  as  dumping  and  dlH 
charges  through  the  atmosphere,  rivers,  estu- 
aries, outfalls  and  pipelines,  and  that  it  t> 
important  that  States  use  the  best  practi- 
cable means  to  prevent  such  pollution  an4 
develop  products  and  processes  which  will 
reduce  tbe  amount  of  harmful  wastes  to  be 
disposed  of; 

Being  convinced  that  international  actl(m 
to  eontrol  the  pollution  of  the  sea  by  dump- 
ing can  and  must  be  taken  without  delay 
but  that  this  action  should  not  preclude 
discussion  of  measxtre*  to  control  other 
sources  of  marine  pollution  a*  aeon  u  pot- 
slble;  and 

Wishing  to  Improve  protection  of  the  ma- 
rine   environment    by    encouraging    Statsi 
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^tb  a  c(»nmon  interest  in  particular  geo- 
naphlcal  areas  to  enter  Into  !«)proprlate 
Agreements  supplementary  to  this  Conven- 
tion; 

Have  agreed  as  foUows: 
Ajrncut  I 

Oootractlng  Parties  shall  individually  and 
ooUectlvely  promote  tbe  effective  control  of 
all  sources  of  pollution  of  the  marine  envi- 
ronment, and  pledge  themselves  especially 
to  take  all  practicable  steps  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  sea  by  the  dtunplng  of  waste 
and  other  matter  that  Is  liable  to  create  haz- 
ards to  human  health,  to  harm  living  re- 
ionices  and  marine  life,  to  damage  ameni- 
ties or  to  Interfere  with  other  legitimate 
utw  of  the  aea. 

AMTICLM  U 

Contracting  Partlee  shaU.  a*  provided  for 
In  the  foUowlng  Articles,  take  effective  meas- 
ures individually,  according  to  their  sclen- 
tlflc  technical  and  economic  capabilities,  and 
ooUectlvely.  to  prevent  marine  pollution 
caused  by  dumping  and  shall  harmonlaa 
their  policies  in  this  regard. 
AxncuExn 

tar  the  purpoees  of  this  (Convention: 

1.  (a)  ''I>amplng"  means: 

(1)  any  deliberate  disposal  at  sea  of  wastes 
or  other  matter  from  vessels,  aircraft,  plat- 
forms or  other  man-made  structures  at  sea; 

(U)  any  deUberats  disposal  at  sea  of  ves- 
arts,  alioratt,  platforms  or  other  man-made 
structures  at  sea. 

(b)  "Dumping"  does  not  Include: 

(1)  the  dlq>osal  at  aea  of  wastes  or  othsr 
matter  incidental  to,  or  derived  from  the 
normal  operations  of  vessels,  aircraft,  plat- 
forms or  other  nuin-made  structures  at  sea 
and  their  equipment,  other  than  wastes  or 
other  matter  transported  by  or  to  vessels, 
aircraft,  platforms  or  other  man-made  struc- 
tures at  sea  ot>eratlng  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posal of  such  matter  or  derived  from  tbe 
treatment  of  such  wastes  or  other  matter  on 
such  vessels,  aircraft,  platforms  or  struc- 
tures; 

(U)  placement  of  mattar  for  a  purpose 
other  than  the  mere  disposal  theraof,  pro- 
vided that  such  placement  Is  not  contrary 
to  the  alms  of  this  Convention. 

(c)  The  disposal  of  wastes  or  other  matter 
directly  arising  from,  or  related  to  the  ex- 
ploration, exploitation  and  associated  off- 
shore processing  of  ssa-bed  mineral  resources 
will  not  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

3.  "Vessels  and  aircraft"  means  waterbome 
or  airborne  craft  of  any  type  whatsoever. 
This  expreasion  includes  air  cushioned  craft 
and  floating  craft,  whether  seIf-prq;>ellod  or 
not. 

3.  "Sea"  means  aU  marine  waters  other 
than  the  Internal  waters  of  States. 

4.  "Wastes  or  other  matter"  means  mate- 
Hal  and  Substance  of  any  kind,  form  or 
description. 

fi.  "Special  permit"  means  permission 
granted  speclflcally  on  appUcatlon  in  ad- 
vance and  in  accordance  with  Annex  II  and 
Annex  m. 

6.  "Oeneral  permit"  means  permission 
granted  In  advance  and  In  mjcordanoe  wltb 
Annex  m. 

7.  "The  Organization"  means  the  Orga- 
nisation designated  by  the  Contracting 
Parties  in  accordance  with  Article  XIV  (2) . 

AinCLB  IV 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Oonventldn  Contracting  ParUes  shaU 
prohibit  the  dumping  of  any  wastes  or  other 
matter  In  whatever  form  or  condition  except 
u  otberwlae  specified  below: 

(a>  the  dumping  of  wa<>tes  or  other  matter 
listed  in  Annex  I  U  prohibited; 

(b)  the  dumping  of  wastes  or  other  matter 
listed  in  Annex  II  requires  a  prior  special 
PWnUt:  .:.(, 


(c)  the  dmnplng  of  aU  other  wastes  or 
matter  requires  a  prior  general  permit. 

3.  Any  permit  shall  be  Issued  only  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  factors  set 
forth  In  Annex  m.  Including  prior  studies 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  dumping  site, 
as  set  forth  In  Sections  B  and  C  of  that 
Annex. 

S.  No  provision  of  this  Convention  Is  to 
be  Interpreted  as  preventing  a  Contracting 
Party  from  prohibiting.  Insofar  as  that  Party 
is  concerned,  the  dumping  of  wastes  or  other 
matter  not  mentioned  In  Annex  I.  lliat  Party 
shaU  notify  such  measiires  to  the  Organisa- 
tion. 

ABTICU  V 

1.  The  provisions  of  Article  IV  shall  not 
apply  when  it  Is  necessary  to  secure  the  safe- 
ty of  human  life  or  of  vessels,  aircraft,  plat- 
forms or  other  man-made  structures  at  sea 
in  cases  of  force  majeure  cavised  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  in  any  case  which  constitutes  a 
danger  to  human  life  or  a  real  threat  to 
vessels,  aircraft,  platforms  or  other  man- 
made  structures  at  sea.  If  dumping  appears 
to  be  the  only  way  of  averting  tbe  threat  and 
if  there  1b  every  probabUlty  that  the  damage 
consequent  upon  such  dumping  will  be  leas 
than  would  otherwise  occur.  Such  dumping 
shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  minimise  the  like- 
lihood of  damage  to  human  or  marine  life 
and  ShaU  be  reported  forthwith  to  the  Orga- 
nisation. 

a.  A  Contracting  Party  may  Issue  a  special 
permit  as  an  exception  to  Article  IV(1)  (a). 
In  emergencies,  posing  unacceptable  risk  re- 
lating to  human  health  and  admitting  no 
other  feasible  solution.  Before  doing  so  the 
Party  shall  consult  any  other  country  or 
countries  that  are  likely  to  be  affected  and 
the  Organisation  which,  after  consulting 
other  Parties,  and  international  organisa- 
tions as  appropriate,  shall  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIV  promptly  recommend  to  the 
Party  the  most  appropriate  procedures  to 
adopt.  The  Party  shall  follow  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
consistent  with  the  time  within  which  action 
must  be  taken  and  with  the  general  obliga- 
tion to  avoid  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
n>ent  and  shaU  inform  the  Organisation  of 
the  action  it  takes.  The  Parties  pledge  them- 
selves to  assist  one  another  in  such  slttia- 
tlons. 

3.  Any  Contracting  Party  may  waive  its 
rlghU  under  paragraph  (2)  at  the  time  of, 
or  subsequent  to  ratification  of.  or  accession 
to  this  Convention. 

AXncLS  VI 

1.  Each  Contracting  Party  shaU  designate 
an  appropriate  authority  or  authorities  to: 

(a)  issue  special  permits  which  shall  be 
required  prior  to,  and  for,  the  dumping  of 
matter  listed  in  Annex  n  and  In  the  circum- 
stances provided  for  in  Article  V(2) ; 

(b)  Issue  general  permits  which  shall  be 
required  prior  to.  and  for,  the  dumping  of  all 
other  matter; 

(c)  keep  records  of  the  nature  and  quanti- 
ties of  all  matter  permitted  to  be  dumpea 
and  the  location,  time  and  methods  of  dxmip- 

Ing: 

(d)  monitor  Individually,  or  In  collabora- 
tion with  other  Parties  and  competent  In- 
ternational Organisations,  the  condition  of 
tbe  seas  for  the  purpoees  of  this  Convention. 

2.  Tbe  appropriate  authority  or  authori- 
ties of  a  Contracting  Party  shall  issue  prior 
special  or  general  pennlts  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  In  respect  of  matter  Intended 
for  dumping: 

(a)  loaded  in  its  territory; 

(b)  loaded  by  a  vessel  or  aircraft  registered 
in  its  territory  or  flying  its  flag,  when  the 
loading  occurs  In  the  territory  of  a  State 
not  party  to  this  Convention. 

8.  In  Issuing  permits  under  sub-paragraphs 
(1)  (a)  and  (b)  above,  the  appropriate  au- 
thority or  autborltles  shall  comply  with 
Annex  m.  together  with  such  additional 


criteria,  meastires  and  requirements  as  they 
may  consider  relevant. 

4.  Kach  Contracting  Party,  dlrecUy  or 
through  a  Secretariat  established  under  a  re- 
gional agreement,  shall  report  to  the  Orga- 
nisation, and  where  appropriate  to  other 
Parties,  the  Information  specified  in  sub- 
paragrapbs  (c)  and  (d)  of  paragraph  (1) 
above,  and  the  criteria,  measures  and  re- 
quirements It  adopts  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (8)  above.  The  procedure  to  be 
followed  and  tbe  nature  of  such  reports  shaU 
be  agreed  by  the  Parties  In  consultaUoo. 
sancLE  vn 

1.  Bach  Contracting  Party  shaU  apply  the 
measures  required  to  Implement  the  present^ 
Convention  to  all : 

(a)  vessels  and  aircraft  registered  In  Its 
territory  or  flying  Its  flag;  ' 

(b)  vessels  and  aircraft  loading  in  Its  ter-   • 
ntory  or  territorial  seas  matter  which  Is  to 
be  dumped; 

(c)  vessels  and  aircraft  and  fixed  or  fioat- 
Ing  platforms  under  its  jurisdiction  bMleved 
to  be  engaged  in  dumping. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  take  In  Its  territory  . 
appropriate  measures  to  prevent  and  punish 
conduct  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention. 

3.  The  Parties  agree  to  co-operate  In  the 
development  of  procedures  for  the  effective 
application  of  this  Convention  partfcnUaily 
on  the  high  seas.  Including  procedures  tar 
the  reporting  of  vessels  and  aircraft  obeerved 
dumping  in  contravention  of  the  Convention. 

4.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  those , 
vessels  and  aircraft  entitled  to  sovereign  im- 
munity under  International  law.  However 
each  Party  shall  ensure  by  the  adoption  at 
appropriate  nwaeures  that  such  vessels  and 
aircraft  owned  or  operated  by  It  act  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  object  and  purpose  erf 
this  Convention,  and  shall  inform  the  Or-  • 
ganlsatlon  accordingly. 

6.  Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  affect 
the  right  of  each  Party  to  adopt  other  meas- 
ures, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
international  law,  to  prevent  dumping  at  sea. 

AKTICXK  Vm 

In  order  to  ftirther  the  objectives  of  this 
Convention,  the  Contracting  Parties  with 
common  interests  to  protect  in  the  marine 
environment  in  a  given  geographical  area 
shall  endeavour,  taking  into  account  char- 
acteristic regional  features,  to  enter  into  re-  ' 
glonal  agreements  consistent  vtirlth  this  Con- 
vention for  the  prevention  of  pollution,  es- 
pecially by  dumping.  The  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  present  Convention  shall  endeavour  to 
act  consistently  with  the  objectives  and  pro- 
visions of  such  regional  agreements,  which 
shall  be  notified  to  them  by  the  Organisa- 
tion. Contracting  Parties  shall  seek  to  co- 
operate with  the  parties  to  regional  agree- 
ments in  order  to  develop  harmonized  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  different  conventions  concerned.  ^>e- 
clal  attention  shall  be  given  to  co-operation 
in  the  field  of  monitoring  and  sclentlflc  !•• 
search. 

AxncLx  IX 

The  Contracting  Parties  shall  promote. 
through  collaboration  within  the  Organisa- 
tion and  other  International  bodies,  support 
for  those  Parties  which  request  It  for : 

(a)  the  training  of  sdentlflc  and  technical 
personnel; 

(b)  the  supply  of  necessary  equipment  and 
facilities  for  research  and  monitoring; 

(e)  the  disposal  and  treatment  of  waste 
and  other  measures  to  prevent  oe  mitigate 
pollution  caused  by  dumping; 
preferably  within  the  countries  oonoemed. 
80  furthering  tba  aims  and  pxirposes  of  this 
Convention. 

AETICLS    X 

la  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Inter- 
naUoiua  Uw  regarding  State  responslbUity 
for  damage  to  the  environment  of  other 
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states  or  to  uiy  other  are*  of  the  environ- 
ment, caused  by  diunplng  of  waetea  and 
other  matter  of  all  kinds,  the  Contracting 
Parties  undertake  to  develop  procedure*  for 
the  assessment  of  llablUty  and  the  Mttlement 
of  disputes  regarding  dumping. 
AsncLK  n 
The  Contracting  Partlea  shall  at  their  first 
ctHiBUltatlve  meeting  consider  procedures  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the 
Interpretation  and  application  of  this  Con- 
ventloa. 

MjmciK  zn 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
to  i>romote,  within  the  competent  specialised 
agencies  and  other  international  bodies, 
meaiures  to  protect  the  marine  environment 
against  pollution  caused  by : 

(a)   hydrocarbons.  Including  oil,  and  their 


(b)  other  noxious  or  hazardous  matter 
tranq>orted  by  vessels  for  purposes  other 
than  dumping; 

(c)  wastes  generated  In  the  course  of  op- 
eration of  vessels,  aircraft,  platforms  and 
other  man-made  structures  at  sea; 

(d)  radio-active  pollutante  from  all 
sources,  including  vessels; 

(e)  agents  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare: 

(/)  wastes  or  other  matter  directly  arising 
from,  or  related  to  the  exploration,  exploita- 
tion and  associated  off-shore  processing  of 
sea-bed  mineral  resources. 
The  Parties  will  also  promote,  within  the 
^>propnate  international  organisation,  the 
codlAcatlon  of  signals  to  be  used  by  vessels 
engaged  In  diunplng. 

ABTicLS  zm 

Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  prej- 
udice the  codification  and  development  of 
the  law  of  the  sea  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  convened 
pursuant  to  Resolution  2760C  (XXV)  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  nor 
the  present  or  futtire  claims  and  legal  views 
of  any  State  concerning  the  law  of  the  sea 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  coastal  and 
fiag  Stete  Jurisdiction.  The  Contracting 
Parties  agree  to  consult  at  a  meeting  to  be 
convened  by  the  Organisation  after  the  Iaw 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  In  any  case  not 
later  than  1976,  with  a  view  to  defining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  coastal  Stete  to  apply  the 
Convention  In  a  Bone  adjacent  to  Ita  coast. 
AancLX  XIV 

1.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Oreat  Briteln  and  Northern  Ireland  as  a 
depository  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  not  later  than  three  months 
after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Convention 
to  decide  on  organisational  matters. 

a.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  designate 
a  competent  Organisation  existing  at  the 
time  of  that  meeting  to  be  responsible  for 
Secretariat  duties  In  relation  to  this  Con- 
vention. Any  party  to  this  Convention  not 
being  a  member  of  this  Organisation  shall 
make  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Organisation  In 
performing  these  duties. 

3.  The  Secretariat  duties  of  the  Organisa- 
tion shall  Include: 

(a)  the  convening  of  consultetlve  meet- 
ings of  the  Contracting  Parties  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  every  two  years  and  of 
^Mclal  meetings  of  the  Parties  at  any  time 
on  the  request  of  two-thtrds  of  the  Parties: 

(b)  preparing  and  assisting.  In  consulte- 
tlon  with  the  Contracting  Parties  and  ap- 
propriate International  Organisations,  in  the 
development  and  Implementetlon  of  proce- 
dures referred  to  In  sub-paragraph  (4)  (e)  at 
this  Article; 

(c)  considering  enquiries  by,  and  Informa- 
tion from  the  Contracting  Parties,  consrilt- 
Ing  with  them  and  with  the  appropriate  In- 


ternational Organisations,  and  providing 
recommendations  to  the  Parties  on  questions 
related  to,  but  not  qMclflcally  covered  by  the 
Convention: 

(d)  conveying  to  the  Parties  concerned  all 
notifications  received  by  the  Organisation  In 
accordance  with  Articles  IV(3).  V  (1)  and 
(2),  VI(4).  XV,  XX  and  XXI. 
Prior  to  the  designation  of  the  Organisation 
these  functions  shall,  as  necessary,  be  per- 
formed by  the  depositary,  who  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  the  Oovemntent  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

4.  Consultative  or  special  meetings  of  the 
Contracting  Partlee  shall  keep  under  con- 
tinuing review  the  Idaplementetlon  of  this 
Convention  and  may,  inter  alia: 

(a)  review  and  adopt  amendmente  to  this 
Convention  and  Ite  Annexes  In  accordance 
with  Article  XV; 

(b)  invite  the  appropriate  scientific  body  or 
bodies  to  collaborate  with  and  to  advise  the 
Parties  or  the  Organisation  on  any  scientific 
or  technical  aspect  relevant  to  this  Conven- 
tion. Including  particularly  the  content  of 
the  Annexes; 

(c)  receive  anl  consider  reporte  made  pxir- 
suant  to  Article  VI (4) : 

(d)  promote  co-operation  with  and  be- 
tween regional  organisations  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  marine  pollution; 

(e)  develop  or  adopt.  In  consultation  with 
appropriate  International  Organisations,  pro- 
cedures referred  to  In  Article  V(3),  Including 
basic  criteria  for  determining  exceptional  and 
emergency  situations,  and  procedures  for 
consultetlve  advice  and  the  safe  dlsixwal  of 
matter  in  such  circumstances.  Including  the 
designation  of  appropriate  dumping  areas, 
and  recommend  accordingly; 

(/)  consider  any  additional  action  that 
may  be  required. 

6.  The  Contracting  Parties  at  their  first 
consultative  meeting  shall  establish  rules  of 
procedure  as  necessary. 

ASTicue  XV 

1.  (a)  At  meetings  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties called  in  accordance  with  Article  XTV 
amendmente  to  this  Convention  may  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those 
present.  An  amendment  shall  enter  Into 
force  for  the  Parties  which  have  accepted  It 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  two-thirds  of  the 
Parties  shall  have  deposited  an  instrument 
of  acceptance  of  the  amendment  with  the 
Organisation.  Thereafter  the  amendment 
shall  enter  into  force  for  any  other  Party  30 
days  after  that  Party  deposlte  Ite  Instrument 
of  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

(b)  The  Organisation  shall  Inform  all 
Contracting  Parties  of  any  request  made  for 
a  special  meeting  under  Article  XTV  and  of 
any  amendmente  adopted  at  meetings  of  the 
Parties  and  of  the  date  on  which  each  such 
amendment  enters  Into  force  for  each  Party. 

2.  Amendmente  to  the  Annexes  will  be 
based  on  scientific  or  technical  considera- 
tions. Amendments  to  the  Annexes  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present  at 
a  meeting  called  In  accordance  with  Article 
XIV  shall  enter  Into  force  for  each  Contract- 
ing Party  immediately  on  notification  of  Ite 
acceptence  to  the  Organisation  and  100  days 
after  approval  by  the  meeting  for  all  other 
Parties  except  for  those  which  before  the  end 
of  the  100  days  make  a  declaration  that  they 
are  not  able  to  accept  the  amendment  at  that 
time.  Partlea  should  endeavour  to  signify 
their  acceptance  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Organisation  as  soon  as  possible  after  ap- 
proval at  a  meeting.  A  Party  may  at  any  time 
substitute  an  acceptance  for  a  previous 
declaration  of  objection  and  the  amendment 
prevloiialy  objected  to  shall  thereupon  enter 
Into  force  for  that  Party. 

3.  An  acceptance  or  declaration  of  objec- 
tion under  this  Article  shall  be  made  by  the 
deposit  of  an  Instrument  with  the  Organisa- 
tion. The  Organisation  shall  notify  all  Ooa- 


tractlng  Parties  of  the  receipt  of  such  In- 
strumente. 

4.  Prior  to  the  designation  of  the  Organi- 
sation, the  Secretarial  functions  herein  at- 
tributed to  It,  shall  be  performed  temporarily 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  sa 
one  of  the  depositaries  of  this  Convention. 
AancLX  zvx 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signs- 
tiure  by  any  Stete  at  London.  Mexico  City, 
Moscow  and  Washington  from  29  December 
1972  untU  31  December  1073. 
AancLB  zvn 

This  Conventl<Mi  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication. The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Oovemmente  of  UU' 
loo,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  at 
America. 

Aancui  xvin 

After  31  December  1973.  this  Convention 
shall  be  open  for  accession  by  any  Stete.  Tbs 
instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Governments  of  Mexico,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republlca.  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Briteln  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  Stetes  of  America. 
ABnci.s  xiz 

1.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  fcros 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  fifteenth  Instniment  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession. 

3.  For  each  Omtractlng  Party  ratifying  or 
acceding  to  the  Convention  after  the  deposit 
of  the  fifteenth  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  Party  of  Ite  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

Asncix  XX 

The  depositaries  shall  Inform  Contractlsg 
Parties: 

(a)  of  signatures  to  this  Convention  and 
of  the  deposit  of  Instrumente  of  ratification, 
accession  or  withdrawal.  In  accordance  with 
Articles  XVT.  XVU,  XVIII  and  XXI,  and 

(b)  of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
wUl  enter  Into  force.  In  accordance  with 
Article  XIX. 

ASTICLX  XXI 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  withdraw  from 

this  Convention  by  giving  six  months'  notlos 

in    writing    to    a    depositary,    which   shall 

promptly  Inform  all  Parties  of  such  notice. 

saiTCix  XXII 

The  original  of  this  Convention  of  wblob 
the  English.  French,  Russian  and  Spanish 
texte  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  depos- 
ited with  the  Oovemmente  of  Mexico,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America 
who  shall  send  certified  copies  thereof  to  til 
Stetes.  

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authOTlisd 
thereto  by  their  respective  Oovemmente  have 
signed  the  present  Convention. 

DONE  In  quadruplicate  at  London.  Mexico 
City,  Moscow  and  Washington,  this  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  December.  1072. 


Ahmkum 

ANNKX  I 

I.  Organohalogen  compounds. 

3.  Mercury  and  mercury  compounds. 

3.  Cadmium  and  cadmium  compounds. 

4.  Persistent  plastics  and  other  persMent 
synthetic  materials,  for  example,  netting  and 
ropes,  which  may  float  or  may  rsmaln  In 
snspenslcm  In  the  sea  In  sueh  a  t"*""*'  sb 
to  Interfere  taatntaUf  wtth  fishing,  navi- 
gation or  other  legitimate  uses  of  the  sea. 

6.  Crude  oU,  fuel  oU.  heavy  dlesel  oU.  and 
lubrieaUng  oils,  hydraulic  fluids,  and  any 
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mixtures  containing  any  of  these,  taken  on 
board  for  the  purpoee  of  dumping. 

6.  High-level  radio-active  wastes  or  other 
high-level  radio-active  matter,  defined  on 
public  health,  biological  or  other  grounds, 
by  the  competent  International  body  In  this 
field,  at  present  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  as  unsuitable  for  dumping 
at  sea. 

7.  Materials  In  whatever  form  (e.g.  aoUds, 
Uqiilds.  seml-llqulds.  gases  or  In  a  living 
atate)  produced  for  biological  and  chemical 
warfare. 

8.  The  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Annex 
do  not  apply  to  substances  which  are  rapidly 
nodered  harmless  by  physical,  chemical  or 
biological  processes  In  the  sea  provided  they 
do  not: 

(1)  make  edible  marine  organisms  unpalat- 
able, or 

(U)  endanger  human  health  or  that  of 
domestic  animals. 

The  consultetlve  procedure  provided  for 
imder  Artlde  XIV  should  be  followed  by  a 
Party  if  there  Is  doubt  about  the  harmlees- 
nass  of  the  substanoa. 

9.  This  Annex  doee  not  apply  to  wastes 
or  other  materials  (e.g.  sewage  sludges  and 
dredged  spoils)  containing  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  parafraphs  1-4  above  as  trace 
contamlnante.  Such  wastes  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Annexes  n  and  m  as 
appropriate. 

amtsx  n 

The  following  substances  and  rnatertals  re- 
quiring special  care  are  listed  for  the  ptir- 
poeee  of  Article  VI  (1)  (a) . 

A.  Wastes  containing  significant  amounte 
of  the  matters  listed  below : 

arsenic,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  their  com- 
pounds 

organosUlcon  compounds 

cyanides 

fluorides 

pesticides  and  their  by-producte  not  cov- 
ered In  Annex  I. 

B.  In  the  Issue  of  permlte  tar  the  dumping 
of  large  quantities  of  acids  and  alkalis,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  possible  pree- 
ence  In  such  wastes  of  the  substances  listed 
In  paragraph  A  and  to  the  following  addi- 
tional subetences: 

beryllium,  chromium,  nickel,  vanadium, 
and  their  compounds. 

C.  Containers,  scrap  metel  and  other  bulky 
wastes  liable  to  sink  to  the  sea  bottom  which 
may  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  fishing  or 
navlgiRtlon. 

D.  Radio-active  wastes  or  other  radio-active 
matter  not  Included  In  Annex  I.  In  the  Is- 
sue of  permlte  for  the  dumping  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  Contracting  Parties  should  take  full 
account  of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
petent International  body  In  this  field,  at 
present  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

Airim  nx 

Provisions  to  be  considered  In  establish- 
ing criteria  governing  the  Issue  of  permlte 
for  the  dumping  of  matter  at  sea,  taking  Into 
account  Article  FV  ( 2 ) .  Include : 

A.  CharacterUtiea  and  eompoiition  of  the 
matter 

1.  Total  amount  and  average  composition 
of  matter  dumped   (e.g.  per  year). 

2.  Form.  e.g.  solid,  sludge,  liquid,  or  gas- 
eous. 

3.  Properties:  physical  (e.g.  solubility  and 
density),  chemical  and  biochemical  (e.g. 
oxygen  demand,  nutriente)  and  biological 
(e.g.  presence  of  viruses,  bacteria,  yeaste, 
parasites) .  1 

4.  Toxicity.  ' 

5.  Persistence:  i^yslcal.  chemical  and  bio- 
logical. 

8.  Accumulation  and  biotransformation  In 
biological  materials  or  sedlmente. 

7.  Susceptibility  to  physical,  chemical  and 
biochemical  changes  and  Interaction  In  the 
aquatic  environment  vrith  other  dissolved 
organic  and  inorganic  ntaterlals. 


8.  Probability  of  production  of  talnte  or 
other  changes  reducing  marketeblllty  or  re- 
sources (fish,  shellfish,  eto.) 

B.  Characteriatica  of  dumping  site  and 
method  of  deposit 

1.  Location  (e.g.  co-ordinates  of  the  dump- 
ing area,  depth  and  distance  from  the  coast), 
location  in  relation  to  other  areas  (e.g.  amen- 
ity areas,  spawning,  nursery  and  fishing  areas 
and  exploitable  resources) . 

2.  Rate  of  disposal  per  specific  period  (e.g. 
quantity  per  day,  per  week,  per  month). 

3.  Methods  of  packaging  and  contain- 
ment. If  any. 

4.  Initial  dUutlon  achieved  by  proposed 
method  of  release. 

5.  Dispersal  characteristics  (e.g.  eSecte  of 
currents,  tides  and  wind  on  horlzontel  trans- 
port and  vertical  mixing) . 

6.  Water  characteristics  (e«.  temperature, 
pB,  salinity,  stratification,  oxygen  indices  of 
poUutlon -dissolved  oxygen  (DO),  chemical 
oxygen  demand  (COD),  biochemical  oxygen 
demand  (BOD) — nitrogen  present  in  organic 
and  mineral  form  Including  ammonia,  sus- 
pended matter,  other  nutriente  and  produc- 
tivity). 

7.  Bottom  characteristics  (e«.  topography. 
geochemlcal  and  geological  characteristics 
and  biological  productivity) . 

8.  Existence  and  effecte  of  other  dumpings 
which  have  been  made  In  the  dumping  area 
(e.g.  heavy  metal  background  reading  and  or- 
ganic carbon  content ) . 

0.  In  Issuing  a  permit  for  dumping,  Con- 
tracting Parties  should  consider  whether  an 
adequate  scientific  basU  existe  for  assessing 
the  consequences  of  such  dumping,  as  out- 
lined in  thU  Annex,  taking  Into  account  sea- 
sonal variations.       , 

C.  Oeneral  consideratknu  and  conditknu 

1.  PoHlble  effecte  on  amenities  (e.g.  pres- 
ence of  floating  or  stranded  material,  tur- 
bidity, objectionable  odour,  discolouration 
and  foaming) . 

2.  Possible  eSecte  on  marina  life,  fish  and 
shellfish  cultiire,  flSh  stocks  and  flsherles, 
seaweed  harvesting  and  culture. 

3.  Poeslble  effecte  on  other  uses  of  the  sea 
(e.g.  Impairment  of  water  quality  for  Indus- 
trial use,  underwater  corrosion  of  structures. 
Interference  with  ship  operations  from  float- 
ing materials.  Interference  with  fishing  or 
navigation  through  deposit  of  waste  or  soUd 
objecte  on  the  sea  floor  and  protection  of 
areas  of  special  Importenoe  for  scientific  or 
conservation  purpoees). 

4.  The  practical  availability  of  alternative 
land-lMsed  methods  of  treatment,  disposal 
or  elimination,  or  of  treatment  to  render  the 
matter  less  harmful  for  dumping  at  sea. 

CONVENTION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
IN  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  OF  WILD 
FAUNA   AND  FLORA 

The  Contracting  Stetes, 

RicooKiziifG  that  wild  fauna  and  flora  In 
their  many  beautiful  and  varied  forms  are  an 
Irreplaceable  part  of  the  nat'oral  systems  of 
the  earth  which  must  be  protected  for  this 
and  the  generations  to  come; 

Conscious  of  the  ever-growing  value  of 
wild  fauna  and  flora  from  aesthetic,  scientific, 
cultural,  recreational  and  economic  polnte 
of  view: 

Recocnizing  that  peoples  and  States  are 
and  should  be  the  best  protectors  of  their 
own  wild  fauna  and  flora; 

Rxcocmziwo.  In  addition.  tbmX  Interna- 
tional cooperation  Is  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  species  of  wild  fauna  and  fi<»-a 
against  over-ezploltatlon  through  Interna- 
tional trade: 

CoirvnfcxD  of  the  urgency  of  taking  appro- 
priate nveasures  to  this  end; 

Havx  aorxxd  as  follows: 

AancLB  I 

DZFIM  li'IDirS 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  Convention, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires: 


(a)  "Species"  means  any  species,  sub- 
species, or  geographically  separate  population 
thereof; 

(b)  "Specimen"  means: 

(<)  any  animal  or  plant,  whether  alive  or 
dead: 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  an  uiimal:  for  q>ecles 
Included  In  Appendices  I  and  n,  any  readily 
recognizable  part  or  derivative  thereof;  and 
for  species  included  in  Appendix  m,  any 
readily  recognizable  part  or  derivative  there- 
of specified  In  Appendix  III  In  relation  to  the 
species;  and 

(Hi)  In  the  case  of  a  plant:  for  s-?ecles  in- 
cluded m  Appendix  I,  any  readily  recogniz- 
able part  or  derivative  thereof:  and  for 
species  Included  in  Appendices  n  and  m,. 
any  readily  recognizable  part  or  derivative 
thereof  specified  tn  Appendices  n  and  m  In 
relation  to  the  species: 

(e)  "Trade"  means  export,  re-export.  Im- 
port and  Introduction  from  the  sea; 

(d)  "Re-export"  mesins  export  of  any 
specimen  that  has  previously  been  Imported; 

(e)  "Introduction  from  the  sea"  meanj 
trainsportetlon  into  a  Stete  of  specimens  of 
any  species  which  were  taken  In  the  marine 
environment  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  State; 

(/)  "Scientific  Authority"  means  a  nsr 
tlonal  scientific  authority  designated  In 
accordance  with  Article  IX; 

(g)     "Management    Authority"    mei 
national  management  authority  deslgnai 
In  accordance  with  Article  IZr 

(h)  "Party"  means  a  Stete  for  which  the 
present  Convention  has  entered  Into  force. 
AancLz  n 
rtmnAiczKTAi.  panrciPLis 

1.  Appendix  I  shall  Include  all  species 
threatened  with  extlnetlon  which  an  or  may 
be  affected  by  trade.  Trade  In  specimens 
of  these  sptecles  must  be  subject  to  par- 
ticularly strict  regulation  In  order  not  to 
endanger  further  their  survival  and  must 
only  be  authorized  In  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

2.  Appendix  n  shall  include: 

(a)  all  species  which  although  not  neces- 
sarily now  threatened  with  extinction  may 
become  so  unless  trade  In  specimens  of  such 
species  Is  subject  to  strict  regulation  In  order 
to  avoid  utilization  incompatible  with  their 
survival;  and 

(b)  other  species  which  must  be  subject 
to  regulation  In  order  that  trade  In  speci- 
mens of  certain  species  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (a)  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
brought  under  effective  ^x>ntrol. 

3.  Appendix  m  shall  include  all  species 
which  any  Party  Identifies  as  being  subject 
to  regtilatlon  within  ite  Jurisdiction  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  restricting  exploita- 
tion, and  as  needing  the  cooperation  of  other 
parties  In  the  control  of  trade. 

4.  The  parties  shall  not  allow  trade  in 
specimens  of  species  included  tn  Appendices 
I.  n  and  in  except  In  accordance  with  the 
provlsicAs  of  the  present  Convention. 

AancLX  HI 

EZCTTIATION  OP  TRADE  IN  SPBCIICENS  Of 
SPECIES   INCLTTDED   TN   APPENDIX  I 

1.  All  trade  In  specimens  of  spedeM  in- 
cluded In  Appendix  I  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

2.  The  export  of  any  specimen  of  a  species  > 
Included  In  Appendix  I  shall  require  the 
prior  grant  end  presentation  of  an  export 
permit.  An  export  permit  shall  only  be 
granted  when  the  following  conditions  have 
been  met: 

(a)  a  Scientific  Authority  of  the  Stete  of 
export  has  advised  that  such  export  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  the>'  sxirvlval  of  that 
species; 

(b)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  Stete. 
of  export  Is  satisfied  that  the  specimen  was 
not  obtelned  In  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  that  Stete  for  the  protection  of  fauna 
and  fiora; 
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(c)  a  Sianagement  Autbcnrlty  of  the  State 
of  export  Is  satisfied  that  any  Uvlnt;;^  speci- 
men will  be  so  prepared  and  shipped  as  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  Injury,  damage  to  health 
or  cruel  treatment;  and 

(d)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  export  Is  satisfied  that  an  Import  permit 
has  been  granted  for  the  specimen. 

3.  The  Import  of  a  ay  ^>eclmen  of  a  species 
Included  In  Appendix  I  shall  require  the 
prior  grant  and  presentation  of  an  Import 
permit  and  either  an  export  permit  or  a 
re-export  certificate.  An  Import  permit  shall 
only  be  granted  when  the  following  condi- 
tions have  been  met: 

(a)  a  Scientific  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Import  has  advised  that  the  Import  will  be 
for  piirposes  which  are  not  detrimental  to 
the  survival  of  the  species  Involved; 

(b)  a  Scientific  Authority  of  the  State  of 
import  is  satisfied  that  the  proposed  recipi- 
ent of  a  living  specimen  is  suitably  equipped 
to  house  and  care  for  it;  and 

(c)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Import  is  satisfied  that  the  specimen  is 
not  to  be  used  for  primarily  commercial 
purpoees. 

4.  The  re-export  of  any  specimen  of  a 
species  included  in  Appendix  I  shall  require 
the  prior  grant  and  presentation  of  a  re- 
export certificate.  A  re-export  certificate 
shall  only  be  granted  when  the  following 
conditions  have  been  met: 

(a)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  re-export  la  satisfied  that  the  specimen 
was  Imported  into  that  State  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion; 

(b)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  r«-«xport  Is  aatlsflad  that  any  living  apec- 
Imen  will  be  ao  preparad  and  shipped  as 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  injury,  damage  to 
health  or  cruel  treatment;  and 

(c)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  re-export  is  satisfied  that  an  Import  per- 
mit has  been  granted  for  any  living  specl- 
nten. 

6.  The  introduction  from  the  sea  of  any 
specimen  of  a  species  included  in  Appendix 
I  shall  require  the  prior  grant  of  a  certificate 
from  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  introduction.  A  certificate  shall  only  be 
granted  when  the  following  conditions  have 
been  met: 

(a)  a  Scientific  Authority  of  the  State  of 
introduction  advises  that  the  introduction 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  sxirvival  of  the 
species  involved; 

(b)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  introduction  is  satisfied  that  the  proposed 
recipient  of  a  living  sp)ecinien  is  suitably 
equipped  to  house  and  care  for  It;  and 

(c)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Introduction  is  satisfied  that  the  speci- 
men is  not  to  be  used  for  primarily  com- 
mercial piirpoees. 

AXTICLX  IV 

RZGCLATION  OF  TBAOE  IN  SPXCIMINS  OV  BPECIKS 

nfCLUDKD    IN    APPENDIX    n 

1.  All  trade  in  specimens  of  species  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  n  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

2.  The  export  of  any  specimen  of  a  species 
Included  in  Appendix  n  shall  require  the 
prior  grant  and  presentation  of  an  export 
permit.  An  export  permit  shall  only  be 
granted  when  the  following  conditions  have 
been  met: 

(a)  a  Scientific  Authority  of  the  State  of 
export  has  advised  that  such  export  will  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  survival  of  that  species: 

(b)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  export  is  satisfied  that  the  specimen  was 
not  obtained  In  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
that  State  for  the  protection  of  fauna  and 
flora:  and 

(c)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  export  Is  satisfied  that  any  living  sjieclmen 
will  be  so  prepared  and  shipped  as  to  mini- 


mize the  risk  of  Injxiry,  damage  to  health  or 
cruel  treatment. 

3.  A  Scientific  Authority  in  each  Party 
shall  monitor  both  the  export  permits 
granted  by  that  State  for  specimens  of  species 
Included  in  Appendix  n  and  the  actual  ex- 
ports of  such  specimens.  Whenever  a  Scien- 
tific Authority  determines  that  the  export 
of  specimens  of  any  such  species  should  be 
limited  m  order  to  maintain  that  species 
throughout  its  range  at  a  level  consistent 
with  its  role  In  the  ecosystems  in  which  It 
occurs  and  well  above  the  level  at  which  that 
species  might  become  eligible  for  Inclusion 
In  Appendix  I,  the  Scientific  Authority  shall 
advise  the  appropriate  Management  Author- 
ity of  suitable  measures  to  be  taken  to  limit 
l;he  grant  of  export  permits  for  qieclmens  of 
that  species. 

4.  The  Import  of  any  specimen  of  a  species 
included  in  Appendix  n  shall  require  the 
prior  presentation  of  either  an  export  permit 
or  a  re-export  certificate. 

5.  The  re-export  of  any  specimen  of  a  spe- 
cies Included  in  appendix  n  shall  require 
the  prior  grant  and  presentation  of  a  re-ex- 
port certificate.  A  re-export  certificate  shall 
only  be  granted  when  the  fcdlowlng  oondl- 
tlons  have  been  met: 

(a)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  re-export  Is  satisfied  that  the  specimen 
was  imported  into  that  State  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion; and 

(b)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  re-export  is  satisfied  that  any  living  speci- 
men will  be  so  prepared  and  shipped  as  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  injury,  damage  to  health 
or  cruel  treatment. 

6.  The  introduction  froon  the  sea  of  any 
specimen  of  a  species  included  in  Appendix 
n  shall  require  the  prior  grant  of  a  certificate 
from  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Introduction.  A  certificate  shall  only  be 
granted  when  the  following  conditions  have 
been  met: 

(a)  a  Sdentlflc  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Introduction  advises  that  the  introduction 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  survival  of  the 
species  involved;  and 

(b)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  introduction  is  satisfied  that  any  living 
specimen  will  be  so  handled  as  to  miniTwiw 
the  risk  of  Injury,  damage  to  health  or  cruel 
treatment. 

7.  Certificates  referred  to  in  paragraph  6 
of  this  Article  may  be  granted  on  the  advice 
of  a  Scientific  Authority,  in  consultation  with 
other  naUonal  scientific  authorities  or,  when 
appropriate.  International  scientific  author- 
ities, in  respect  of  periods  not  exceeding  one 
year  for  total  numbers  of  specimens  to  be 
Introduced  In  such  periods. 

Akticl*  V 

RXGTTI.A'nOIT  Or  TKAOK  DT  SPVCnCEMTB  OF  BPBCIZS 
INCLUDED   nr   APPENDIX    IH 

1.  All  trade  in  specimens  of  species  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  m  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

2.  The  export  of  any  specimen  of  a  species 
Included  in  Appendix  HI  from  any  State 
which  has  Included  that  species  in  Appen- 
dix in  shall  require  the  prior  grant  and 
presentation  of  an  export  permit.  An  export 
permit  shall  only  be  granted  when  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  have  been  met: 

(a)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  export  is  satisfied  that  the  specimen  was 
not  obtained  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  that  State  for  the  protection  of  fauna 
and  flora;  and 

(b)  a  Management  Authority  of  the  State 
of  export  is  satisfied  that  any  living  speci- 
men will  be  so  prepared  and  shipped  as  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  Injury,  damage  to 
health  or  cruel  treatment. 

3.  The  In^iort  of  any  ipeclmen  of  a  species 
Included  In  Appendix  m  shall  require,  ex- 
cept in  circumstances  to  which  paragraph  4 
of  this  Article  applies,  the  prior  presentation 


of  a  certificate  of  origin  and,  where  the  im- 
port is  from  a  State  whidi  has  Included  that 
species  In  Appendix  m.  an  export  permit. 

4.  In  the  case  of  re-export,  a  certUoate 
granted  by  the  Management  Authority  ot 
the  State  of  re-export  that  the  ^Molmsn  vm 
proceseed  In  that  State  or  is  being  i*-a. 
p<^ted  shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  cf  Im- 
port as  evidence  that  the  provisions  ot  the 
preeent  OonTention  have  been  oomplled  with 
In  req>ect  of  the  specimen  concerned. 
ABtxou  VI 
PBUczrs  AMD  cnraxcATXs 

1.  Permits  and  oertlflcatss  granted  uodir 
the  provisions  of  Artlclee  m,  IV,  and  V  ihau 
be  In  accardanee  with  the  proTtaloos  of  thk 
Article. 

a.  An  export  permit  shall  contain  the  in- 
formation specified  in  the  model  set  forth 
In  Appendix  IV,  and  may  only  be  used  fcr 
export  within  a  period  ot  six  months  tram 
the  date  on  which  it  was  granted. 

8.  Each  permit  or  oertlfleate  tiiaU  contain 
the  title  of  the  present  Convention,  the  name 
and  any  Identifying  stamp  of  the  Manage- 
ment Authority  granting  it  and  a  control 
number  ■■mgnxl  by  the  lUnagement  Au- 
thority. 

4.  Any  copies  of  a  permit  or  certificate  Is- 
sued by  a  Management  Authority  shall  bs 
oleaily  marked  as  copies  only  and  no  sudi 
copy  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  ortglael, 
except  to  the  extent  endorsed  thereon. 

6.  A  separate  permit  or  oertlfleate  shall  be 
required  for  each  consignment  of  BpwdmeDM. 

6.  A  Management  Auth^ty  of  the  Stats 
of  import  of  any  specimen  shall  cancel  sad 
retain  the  export  permit  or  n-txport  certifi- 
cate and  any  corresponding  Import  permit 
presented  in  respect  of  the  import  of  that 
specimen. 

7.  Where  appropriate  and  feasible  a  Man- 
agement Authority  may  afllx  a  mark  upon 
any  specimen  to  assist  in  Identifying  the 
specimen.  For  these  purpoees  "mark"  means 
any  indelible  imprint,  lead  seal  or  other 
suitable  means  of  identifying  a  specimen, 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  its  Imi- 
tation by  unauthorized  persons  as  difflctijt 
as  possible. 

AincLK  vn 

XXZMPTIONS   AND  OTBZK  SFCCIAL  PBOVI8IOMB 
aXLATINO    TO   TRAM 

1.  The  provisions  of  Articles  in.  IV  and  V 
shall  not  apply  to  the  transit  or  trans-«hlp- 
ment  of  spiecimens  through  or  In  the  terri- 
tory of  a  Party  while  the  ^eclmens  remain 
in  Customs  control. 

2.  Where  a  Management  Authority  of  the 
State  of  export  or  re-export  is  satisfied  tbst 
a  specimen  was  acquired  before  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Convention  applied  to 
that  specimen,  the  provisions  of  Articles  m, 
IV  and  V  shall  not  apply  to  that  specimen 
where  the  Management  Authority  issues  a 
certificate  to  that  effect. 

3.  The  provisions  of  Articles  in,  IV  and  V 
shall  not  ^ply  to  specimens  that  are  per- 
sonal or  household  effects.  This  exemption 
shall  not  apply  where: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  q>eclmens  of  a  species 
Included  in  Appendix  I.  they  were  acqviired 
by  the  owner  outside  his  State  of  usual  resi- 
dence, and  are  being  Imported  into  tbet 
State:  or 

(b)  in  the  case  of  specimens  of  species  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  n: 

(i)  they  were  acquired  by  the  owner  out- 
side his  State  of  usual  residence  and  in  a 
State  where  removal  from  the  wild  occurred: 

(ii)  they  are  being  Imported  Into  the  own- 
er's State  of  usual  residence:  and 

(Hi)  the  State  where  removal  from  the 
wild  occurred  requires  the  prior  grant  of  ex- 
port permits  before  any  exjwrt  of  such  speci- 
mens; 

unless  a  Management  Authority  Is  satlsflsd 
that  the  specimens  were  acquired  before  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention  appUed 
to  such  specimens. 
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4  ^tecimens  of  an  animal  species  Included 
in  Appendix  I  bred  in  captivity  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  or  of  a  plant  species  included 
In  AppendU  I  artificially  propagated  tot  com- 
Biarclal  purpoees,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
■peclmens  of  q>eclee  Included  in  Appendix 

n. 

5.  Where  a  Management  Authority  of  the 
State  of  export  Is  satisfied  that  any  specimen 
of  an  animal  species  was  bred  in  captivity  or 
any  specimen  of  a  plant  species  was  arti- 
Bclally  propagated,  or  is  a  part  of  such  an 
tpimai  or  plant  or  was  derived  therefrom, 
a  certificate  by  that  Management  Authority 
to  that  effect  shall  lie  accepted  in  lieu  of  any 
of  the  permits  or  certifix^tes  required  under 
the  provisions  of  Articles  m,  IV.  or  V. 

0.  The  provisions  of  Articles  m,  IV  and 
V  shall  not  apply  to  the  noncommercial  loan, 
donation  or  exchange  between  scientists  or 
aclenUflc  institutions  registered  by  a  Man- 
agement Authority  of  their  State,  of  her- 
barium specimens,  other  preserved,  dried  or 
embedded  museum  specimens,  and  live  plant 
material  which  carry  a  label  issued  or  ^- 
proved  by  a  Management  Authority. 

7.  A  Management  Authority  of  any  State 
may  waive  the  requirements  of  Articles  IH. 
IV  and  V  and  allow  the  movement  without 
permits  or  certificates  of  specimens  which 
form  part  of  a  travelling  suo.  circus,  mena- 
gerie, plant  exhibition  or  other  travelling 
exhibition  provided  that: 

(a)  the  exporter  or  importer  registers  full 
details  of  such  specimens  with  that  Man- 
agement Authority; 

(b)  the  specimens  are  in  either  of  the 
categories  specified  in  paragraphs  2  or  6  of 
this  Article;  and 

(c)  the  Management  Authority  Is  satisfied 
that  any  living  specimen  will  be  so  trans- 
ported and  cared  tar  as  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  injury,  damage  to  health  or  cruel  treat- 
ment. 

AXTICLK  Vm 

ICXASTTKES  TO  BX  TAKXH  ST  THX  PAXTIB8 

1.  The  Parties  shall  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  and  to  prohibit  trade  in  speci- 
mens in  violation  thereof.  These  shall  in- 
clude measures : 

(a)  to  penalize  trade  In,  or  possession  of, 
such  specimens,  or  tKith;  and 

(b)  to  provide  for  the  confiscation  or  re- 
turn to  the  State  of  export  of  such  speci- 
mens. 

2  In  addition  to  the  measures  taken  under 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  a  Party  may, 
when  it  deems  it  necessary,  provide  for  any 
method  of  internal  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  a  specimen  traded  In  violation  of  the 
measures  taken  in  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

9.  As  far  as  possible,  the  Parties  shall  en- 
sure that  specimens  shall  pass  through  any 
formalities  required  for  trade  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay.  To  facUitate  such  passage,  a 
Party  may  designate  ports  of  exit  and  jMrts 
of  entry  at  which  specimens  must  tie  pre- 
sented for  clearance.  The  Parties  shall  ensure 
further  that  aU  living  qjeclmens,  during  any 
period  of  transit,  holding  or  shipment,  are 
properly  cared  for  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  Injury,  damage  to  health  or  cruel  treat- 
ment. 

4.  Where  a  living  specimen  is  confiscated 
ss  a  result  of  measures  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article: 

(a)  the  specimen  shall  t>e  entrusted  to  a 
Management  Authority  of  the  ^tate  of  con- 
fiscation; 

(b)  the  Management  Authority  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Sitate  of  export,  re- 
turn the  specimen  to  that  State  at  ^e  ex- 
pense pf  that  State,  or  to  a  rescue  centre  or 
such  other  place  as  the  Management  Au- 
thority deems  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  the  purpoeeaof  the  present  Convention; 

•:'.i*.'.lt      *— •. 


(c)  the  Management  Authority  may  obtain 
the  advice  of  a  Scientific  Authority,  or  may, 
whenever  it  considers  It  desirable,  consult 
the  Secretariat  in  order  to  facilitate  the  de- 
cision under  subparaigraph  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph. Including  the  choice  of  a  rescue  centre 
or  other  place. 

5.  A  rescue  centre  as  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 4  of  this  Article  means  an  institution 
designated  by  a  Management  Authority  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  living  speciinens. 
particularly  those  that  have  been  confiscated. 

6.  Each  Party  shall  maintain  records  of 
trade  in  specimens  of  species  Included  In 
Appendices  I,  n  and  m  which  shall  cover: 

(a)  the  names  and  addresses  of  exporters 
and  importers;  and 

(b)  the  numlMr  and  type  of  permits  and 
certificates  granted;  the  States  with  which 
such  trade  occurred;  the  numbers  or  quanti- 
ties and  types  of  speciinens,  names  of  species 
as  included  in  Appendices  I,  II  and  HI  and. 
Where  applicable,  the  slae  and  wx  of  the 
specimens  in  question. 

7.  Each  Party  shall  prepare  periodic  reports 
on  its  implementation  of  the  preeent  Con- 
vention and  shall  transmit  to  the  Secretariat: 

(a)  an  annual  report  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Information  specified  In  sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  paragr^h  6  of  thk  Article; 
and 

(b)  a  biennial  report  on  legislative,  regula- 
tory and  administrative  measures  taken  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  preeent  Conven- 
tion. 

8.  The  information  referred  to  In  paragraph 
7  of  this  Article  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  where  this  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  the  Party  concerned. 

AXTICLS  IX 
KAMAGXIIXNT  AMD  SClXHTiriC  AUTHOKITm 

1.  Each  Party  shall  designate  for  the  pur- 
4>oees  of  the  present  Convention: 

(a)  one  or  more  Management  Authorities 
competent  to  grant  permits  or  certlflcatee  on 
iMhalf  of  that  Party;  and 

(b)  one  or  more  SclentUlc  Authorities. 

2.  A  State  depositing  an  instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  accession 
shall  at  that  time  inform  the  Depositary 
Oovemment  of  the  name  and  addrees  of  the 
Management  Authority  authorized  to  com- 
municate with  other  Parties  and  with  the 
Secretariat. 

S.  Any  changes  in  the  designations  or  au- 
thorizations under  the  provisions  of  this  Arti- 
cle shall  be  communicated  by  the  Party  con- 
cerned to  the  Secretariat  for  transmission  to 
all  other  Parties. 

4.  Any  Management  Authority  referred  to 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  shall  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  Secretariat  or  the  Manage- 
ment Authority  of  another  Party,  communi- 
cate to  it  impression  of  stamps,  seals  or  other 
devices  used  to  authenticate  permits  or  cer- 
tificates. 

AJITICI.B  X 

TSAOB   WITB   8TATZS   NOT  PABTT   TO  TBS 

VUK  VBMITON 

Where  exports  or  re-export  is  to,  or  Im- 
port is  from,  a  State  not  a  party  to  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  comparable  documentation 
issued  by  the  competent  authorities  in  that 
Stater  which  substantially  conforms  with  the 
requirements  of  the  present  Convention  for 
permits  and  certificates  may  be  accepted  In 
lieu  thereof  by  any  Party. 

AXTTCLX  XI 
CONPXaXNCX    OF   THX    PAKTIX8 

1.  The  Secretariat  shall  oaU  a  meeting  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Parties  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  Convention. 

2.  Thereafter  the  Secretariat  shall  con- 
vene regular  meetings  at  least  once  every 
two  years,  unless  the  Conferenoe  deddee 
otherwise,  and  extraordinary  meetings  at  any 
time  on  the  written  request  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  Parties. 


3.  At  meetings,  whether  regular  or  extraor- 
dinary, the  Parties  shall  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  present  Convention  and 
may: 

(a)  make  such  provision  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretariat  to  carry  out  Its 
duties; 

(b)  consider  and  adopt  amendments  to 
Appendices  I  and  n  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle XV: 

(c)  review  the  progress  made  towards  the 
restoration  and  conservation  of  the  species 
included  In  Appendices  I,  II  and  HI; 

(d)  receive  and  consider  any  reports  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretariat  or  by  any  Party 
and 

(s)  where  appropriate,  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  Convention. 

4.  At  each  regular  meeting,  the  Parties  may 
determine  the  time  and  venue  of  the  next 
regular  meeting  to  be  held  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  this 
ArUcle. 

6.  At  any  meeting,  the  Parties  may  deter- 
mine and  adopt  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
meeting. 

8.  The  United  Nations,  its  Specialised 
Agencies  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  as  well  as  any  State  not  a 
Party  to  the  present  Convention,  may  be  rep- 
resented at  meetings  of  the  Conference  by 
observers,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate but  not  to  vote. 

7.  Any  Ixxly  or  agency  technically  qualified 
In  protection,  conservation  or  management 
of  wild  fauna  and  flora,  in  the  following  cate- 
gories, which  has  informed  the  Secretariat  of 
its  desire  to  be  represented  at  meetings  of 
the  Conference  by  observers,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted unless  at  least  one-third  of  the  Par- 
ties preeent  object: 

(a)  intematlonal  agencies  or  bodies,  either 
governmental  or  non-governmental,  and  na- 
tional governmental  agencies  and  bodlss; 
and 

(b)  national  non-governmental  agencies  or 
bodies  which  have  been  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  State  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Once  admitted,  these  ol>servers  shall 
have  the  right  to  participate  but  not  to  vote. 

Aancix  xn 

THX  BBCKXTASIAT 

1.  Upon  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
Convention,  a  Secretariat  shall  be  provided 
by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Programme.  To  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the  manner  he  considers  appro- 
priate, he  may  be  assisted  by  suitable  Inter- 
governmental or  non-governmental  intema- 
tlonal or  national  agencies  and  Ixxlies  tech- 
nically qualified  in  protection,  conservation 
and  management  of  wild  fauna  and  fiora. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  Secretariat  shall 
be: 

(a)  to  arrange  for  and  service  meetings 
of  the  Parties; 

(b)  to  perform  the  functions  entrusted  to 
it  under  the  provisions  of  Articles  XV  and 
XVI  of  the  preeent  Convention; 

(c)  to  undertake  scientific  and  technical 
studies  in  accordance  with  programmes  au- 
thorised by  the  Conference  of  the  Parties  as 
will  contribute  to  the  implementation  of  the 
preeent  Convention,  including  studies  con- 
cerning standards  for  appropriate  prepara- 
tion and  shipment  of  living  speciinens  and 
the   means  of   identifying   specimens; 

(d)  to  study  the  reports  of  Parties  and  to 
request  from  Parties  such  further  informa- 
tion with  respect  thereto  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  ensure  implementation  of  the  present 
Convention; 

(e)  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Parties 
to  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  alms  of  the 
present  Convention; 

(/)  to  publish  periodically  and  distribute 
to  the  Parties  current  editions  of  Appendlcee 
I,  n  and  m  together  with  any  Information 
which  will  facilitate  Identifioatlon  of  speci- 
mens of  species  included  in  those  Appendices. 
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(g)  to  prepare  annual  report*  to  the  Par- 
ties on  Its  work  and  on  the  implementation 
of  the  present  Convention  and  such  other  re- 
ports as  meetings  of  the  Parties  may  request; 

(h)  to  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
plementatlon  of  the  alms  and  provisions  at 
the  present  Convention,  Including  the  ex- 
change of  information  of  a  scientific  or  tech- 
nical nature; 

(i)  to  perform  any  other  function  as  may 
be  entrusted  to  It  by  the  Parties. 
AxncLx  xm 

INTCBNATIONAL    MXASTTKES 

1.  MOien  the  Secretariat  In  the  light  of  in- 
formation received  Is  satisfied  that  any  spe- 
cies Included  In  Appendices  I  or  11  Is  being 
affected  adversely  by  trade  in  specimens  ot 
that  species  or  that  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  are  not  being  effectively 
Implemented,  it  shall  communicate  such  in- 
formation to  the  authorized  Management 
Authority  of  the  Party  or  Parties  concerned. 

2.  When  any  Party  receives  a  communica- 
tion as  indicated  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, It  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  Inform  the 
Secretariat  of  any  relevant  facts  Insofar  as  Its 
laws  permit  and,  where  Hpproprlate,  propose 
remedial  action.  Where  the  Party  considers 
that  an  Inquiry  Is  desirable,  such  Inquiry 
may  be  carried  out  by  one  or  more  persons 
expressly  authorized  by  the  Party. 

3.  The  Information  provided  by  the  Party 
or  resulting  from  any  Inquiry  as  specified  in 
paragraph  2  of  this  Article  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  next  Conference  of  the  Parties  which 
may  make  whatever  recommendations  It 
deems  appropriate. 

AsncLE  XIV 

EfTECT  ON  DOMESTIC  LEGISLATION  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTIONS 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  in  no  way  affect  the  right  of  Par- 
ties to  adopt : 

(a)  stricter  domestic  measures  regarding 
the  conditions  for  trade,  taking  possession  or 
transport  of  specimens  of  species  Included 
In  Appendices  I,  n  and  III,  or  the  complete 
prohibition  thereof;  or 

(bi  domestic  measures  restricting  or  pro- 
hibiting trade,  taking  possession,  or  trans- 
port of  species  not  Included  In  Appendices  I, 
n  or  in. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  In  no  way  affect  the  provisions  of 
any  domestic  measures  or  the  obligations  of 
Parties  deriving  from  any  treaty,  convention, 
or  International  agreement  relating  to  other 
aspects  of  trade,  taking  possession,  or  trans- 
port of  specimens  which  Is  in  force  or  sub- 
sequently may  enter  Into  force  for  any  Party 
Including  any  measure  pertaining  to  the  Cus- 
toms, public  health,  veterinary  or  plant  quar- 
antine fields. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  In  no  way  affect  the  provisions  of,  or 
the  obligations  deriving  from,  any  treaty, 
convention  or  International  agreement  con- 
cluded or  which  may  be  concluded  between 
States  creating  a  \inlon  or  regional  trade 
agreement  establishing  or  maintaining  a 
common  extetnal  customs  control  and  re- 
moving customs  control  between  the  parties 
thereto  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  trade  among 
the  States  members  of  the  union  or  agree- 
ment. 

4.  A  State  party  to  the  present  Convention, 
which  la  also  a  party  to  any  other  treaty, 
convention  or  International  agreement  which 
Is  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Convention  and  under 
the  provisions  of  which  protection  is  afforded 
to  marine  species  Included  in  Appendix  n. 
shall  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  Impooed 
on  It  imder  the  provlslona  of  the  present 
Convention  with  respect  to  trade  In  speci- 
mens of  species  Included  In  Appendix  n  that 
are  taken  by  ships  registered  in  that  State 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  other  treaty,  convention  or  intem*- 
tlonal  agreement. 


5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticles ni.  rv  and  V,  any  export  of  a  specimen 
taken  In  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article  shall  only  require  a  certificate  from 
a  Management  Authority  of  the  State  of  In- 
troduction to  the  effect  that  the  specimen 
was  taken  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  other  treaty,  convention  or  interna- 
tional agreement  In  question. 

6.  Nothing  In  the  present  Convention  shall 
prejudice  the  codification  and  development 
of  the  law  of  the  sea  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  convened 
ptirsuant  to  Resolution  2750  C  (XXV)  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  nor 
the  present  or  future  claims  and  legal  views 
of  any  State  concerning  the  law  of  the  sea 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  ccastal  and 
flag  State  jurisdiction. 

Abticle  XV 

AMENDMENTS  TO  APPENDICES  I  AND  n 

1.  The  following  provUlona  shall  apply  in 
relation  to  amendments  to  Appendices  I  and 
II  at  meetings  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Parties: 

(a)  Any  Party  may  propose  an  amendment 
to  Appendix  I  or  II  for  consideration  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  text  of  the  proposed 
ame'tdment  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretariat  at  least  1 50  days  before  the  meet- 
ing. Ttie  Secretariat  shall  consult  the  other 
Parties  and  Interested  bodies  on  the  amend- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sub-paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  paragraph  2 
of  this  Article  and  shall  communicate  the 
response  to  all  Parties  not  later  than  30  days 
before  the  meeting. 

(b)  Amendments  shall  be  adopted  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  Parties  present  and 
voting.  For  these  purposes  "Parties  present 
and  voting"  means  Parties  present  and  cast- 
ing an  aflBrmative  or  negative  vote.  Parties 
abstaining  from  voting  shall  not  be  counted 
among  the  two-thirds  required  for  adopting 
an  amendment. 

(c)  Amendments  adopted  at  a  meeting 
shall  enter  into  force  90  days  after  that 
meeting  for  all  Parties  except  those  which 
make  a  reservation  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 3  of  this  Article. 

2.  The  following  provisions  shall  apply  In 
relation  to  amendments  to  Appendices  I  or 
II  between  meetings  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Parties: 

(a)  Any  Party  may  propose  an  amendment 
to  Appendix  I  or  U  for  consideration  be- 
tween meetings  by  the  postal  procedures  set 
forth  m  this  paragraph. 

(b)  For  marine  species,  the  Secretariat 
shall,  upon  receiving  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  Immediately  communi- 
cate it  to  the  Parties.  It  shall  also  consult 
Inter-govemmental  bodies  having  a  function 
In  relation  to  those  species  especially  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  scientific  data  these  bodies 
may  be  able  to  provide  and  to  ensuring  co- 
ordination with  any  conservation  measures 
enforced  by  such  bodies.  The  Secretariat 
shall  communicate  the  views  expressed  and 
data  provided  by  these  bodies  and  Its  own 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Parties 
as  soon  as  possible. 

(c)  For  species  other  than  marine  species, 
the  Secretariat  shall,  upon  receiving  the  text 
of  the  proposed  amendment.  Immediately 
communicate  It  to  the  Parties,  and,  as  soon 
aa  pooslble  thereafter,  its  own  recommenda- 
tlone. 

(d)  Any  party  may.  within  60  days  of  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretariat  communicated 
Its  recommendatlODS  to  the  Parties  under 
subparagraphs  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  paragn^h, 
transmit  to  the  Secretariat  any  comments 
on  the  proposed  amendment  together  with 
any  relevant  aclentlflc  data  and  Information. 

(e)  The  Secretariat  shall  communicate  the 
repUM  received  together  with  Its  own  recom- 
mendations to  the  Parties  as  soon  aa  ponlble. 

(/)  If  no  objection  to  the  propoaed  amend- 
ment Is  received  by  the  Seeretarlat  wttbln 
30  days  of  the  date  the  repllee  and  recom- 


mendations were  communicated  under  th* 
provisions  of  sub-paragraph  (e)  of  this  pars- 
graph,  the  amendment  shall  enter  Into  tont 
90  days  later  for  all  Parties  except  those 
which  make  a  reservation  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article. 

(9)  If  an  objection  by  any  Party  Is  received 
by  the  Secretariat,  the  proposed  amendment 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  postal  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provlalor^  of  sub-paragraphs 
(h),  (1)  and  (j)  of  this  paragraph. 

{h)  The  Secretaries  shall  notify  the  Parties 
that  notification  of  objection  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

(t)  Unless  the  Secretariat  receives  the 
votes  for,  against  or  In  abstention  from  at 
least  one-half  of  the  Parties  within  60  days 
of  the  date  of  notification  under  sub-para- 
graph (h)  of  this  parag^'aph.  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  referred  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

ii)  Provided  that  votes  are  received  from 
one-half  of  the  Parties,  the  amendment  shall 
be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  Par- 
ties casting  an  affirmative  or  negative  vote. 

(fc)  The  Secretariat  shall  notify  all  Parties 
of  the  result  of  the  vote. 

(I)  If  the  proposed  amendment  Is  adopted 
It  shall  enter  into  force  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  notification  by  the  Secretariat 
of  its  acceptance  for  all  Parties  except  those 
which  make  a  reservation  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article. 

3.  Duri<:g  the  period  of  90  days  provided 
for  by  sub-paragraph  (c)  of  paragraph  1  or 
sub-paragraph  (1)  of  paragraph  2  of  this 
.\rtlcle  any  Party  may  by  notification  la 
writing  to  the  Depositary  Oovernment  make 
a  reservation  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. Until  such  reservation  is  withdrawn 
the  Party  shall  be  treated  as  a  State  not  a 
party  to  the  present  Convention  v.  1th  respect 
to  trade  in  the  species  concerned. 

AXTICtE  XVI 
APPENDIX  in  AND  AMENDMENTS  THERETO 

1.  Any  party  may  at  any  time  submit  to 
the  Secretariat  a  list  of  species  which  It  iden- 
tifies as  being  subject  to  regulation  within 
its  Jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  mentioned  In 
paragraph  3  of  Article  II.  Appendix  HI  shall 
Include  the  names  of  the  Parties  submltttng 
the  species  for  Inclusion  therein,  the  scien- 
tific names  of  the  species  so  submitted,  and 
any  parts  or  derivatives  of  the  animals  or 
plants  concerned  that  are  q>eclfled  In  rtia- 
tlon  to  the  species  for  the  purposes  of  sutH 
paragraph  (b)  of  Article  I. 

2.  Each  list  submitted  under  the  provistoos 
of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Parties  by  the  Secretariat 
as  soon  as  poeslble  after  receiving  it.  The  list 
shall  take  effect  as  part  of  Appendix  ni  00 
days  after  the  date. of  such  communication. 
At  any  time  after  the  communication  of 
such  list,  any  Party  may  by  notification  in 
writing  to  the  Depositary  CJovemment  enter 
a  reservation  with  respect  to  any  species  or 
any  parts  or  derivatives,  and  tmtll  such  res- 
ervation is  withdrawn,  the  State  shall  be 
treated  as  a  State  not  a  Party  to  the  present 
Convention  with  respect  to  trade  In  the 
species  or  part  or  derivative  concerned. 

3.  A  Party  which  has  submitted  a  species 
for  inclusion  in  Appendix  in  may  withdraw 
it  at  any  time  by  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tariat which  aball  communicate  the  with- 
drawal to  aU  Parties.  The  withdrawal  abaU 
take  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of  such 
communication. 

4.  Any  Party  submitting  a  list  imder  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretariat  a  copy  of  all  do- 
mestic laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  protection  of  such  species,  together  with 
any  interpretations  which  the  Party  may 
deem  appropriate  or  the  Secretariat  may  re- 
quest. The  Party  shall,  for  as  long  as  the 
species  in  question  is  included  in  Appendix 
m,  submit  any  amendntenta  of  such  laws 
and  regulations  or  any  new  interpretattons 
as  they  are  adopted. 
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amkmdmxnt  or  thx  coirvxMTioir 
1  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Parties  shall  be  convened  by 
the  Secretariat  on  the  written  request  of  at 
laaat  one-third  of  the  Parties  to  consider  and 
udopt  amendments  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion. Such  amendments  shall  be  adopted  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  Parties  preaent  and 
voting.  For  these  purposes  "Partlea  present 
tfid  voting"  means  Parties  preaent  and  cast- 
ing an  affirmative  or  negative  vote.  Parties 
at)«rtef"<"g  from  voting  shall  not  be  counted 
among  the  two-thirds  required  for  adopting 
ui  amendment. 

a.  The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment 
ihall  be  coDomunicated  by  the  Secretariat  to 
an  FWtlea  at  least  90  days  before  the  meet- 
ing- 
8.  An  amendment  shall  enter  into  force 

for  the  Partlea  which  have  accepted  it  60  days 
(fter  two-thirds  of  the  Parties  have  de- 
posited an  Instrument  of  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  with  the  Depositary  Oovernment. 
Thereafter,  the  amendment  shall  enter  into 
force  tat  any  other  Party  00  days  after  that 
puty  deposits  its  instrument  of  acceptance 
of  the  amendment. 

Article  XVIlI 
axsoLunoN  or  oxsputes 

1.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
two  or  more  Parties  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terpretation or  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention  shall  be  subject 
to  negotiation  between  the  Parties  Involved 
m  the  dispute. 

2.  If  the  dispute  cannot  be  resolved  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  the 
Parties  may,  by  mutual  consent,  submit  the 
dispute  to  arbitration,  m  particular  that  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  and  the  Parties  submitting  the  dis- 
pute shall  be  bound  by  the  arbitral  decision. 

Article  XIX 
bionaturr 
The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
signature   at    Washington    until    30th    April 
1873  and  thereafter  at  Berne  until  3Ist  De- 
cember 1074. 

Articls  XX 

RATinCATION,   ACCEPTANCE,    APPROVAL 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  in- 
definitely for  accession,  or  approval.  Instru- 
ments of  ratification,  acceptance  or  approval 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  which  shall  l>e  the 
Depositary  Oovernment. 

Articlk  XXI 

ACCBSBION 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  in- 
definitely for  accession.  Instruments  of  ac- 
cession shall  be  deposited  vrlth  the  Deposi- 
tary Oovernment. 

Article  XXII 

ENTRY    INTO   FORCE 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter 
into  force  90  days  after  the  date  of  deposit 
of  the  tenth  instrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance, approval  or  accession,  with  the 
Depositary  Oovernment. 

3.  For  each  State  which  ratifies,  accepts 
or  approves  the  present  Convention  or  ac- 
cedes thereto  after  the  deposit  of  the  tenth 
instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance,  ap- 
proval or  accession,  the  present  Convention 
•hall  enter  into  force  90  days  after  the  deposit 
by  such  State  of  its  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  accession. 
Article  XXIII 

RXSRRVATXONB 

1.  The  provlslona  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  general  reserva- 
tions. Specific  reservations  may  l>e  entered 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  and  Articles  XV  and  XVI. 


a.  Any  State  may,  on  depositing  Its  instru- 
ment of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or 
accession,  enter  a  specific  reservation  with 
regard  to: 

(a)  any  species  Included  In  Appendix  I, 
n  or  m:  or 

(b)  any  parts  or  derivatives  specified  In 
relaUon  to  a  species  included  In  Appendix 

in. 

8.  Until  a  Party  withdraws  its  reservation 
entered  under  the  provisions  of  this  Article, 
It  shall  be  treated  as  a  State  not  a  party  to 
the  present  Convention  with  respect  to  'irade 
in  the  particular  q>ecles  or  parts  or  deriva- 
tives specified  in  such  reservation. 

AtncLi  XXrV 

DENUNCIATION 

Any  Party  may  denounce  the  present  Con- 
vention by  written  notification  to  the  De- 
positary Oovernment  at  any  time.  The  de- 
nunciation shall  take  effect  twelve  months 
after  the  Depositary  Oovernment  has  received 
the  notification. 

ARTICLE   XXV 
deposit  ART 

1.  The  original  of  the  present  Convention, 
in  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and 
Spanish  languages,  each  version  being  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Deposi- 
tary Oovernment,  which  shall  transmit  certi- 
fied cc^ies  thereof  to  all  States  that  have 
signed  it  or  deposited  Instruments  of  acces- 
sion to  it. 

2.  The  Depositary  Oovernment  shall  in- 
form all  signatory  and  acceding  States  and 
the  Secretariat  of  signatures,  deposit  of  in- 
struments of  ratification,  acceptance,  ap- 
proval or  accession,  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  Convention,  amendments  thereto, 
entry  and  withdrawal  of  reservations  and 
notifications  of  denunciation. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  present  Convention  enters 
into  force,  a  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Oovernment 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  for 
registration  and  publication  in  accordance 
with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  witness  whereop  the  undersigned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries, being  duly  authorized  to  that 
effect,  have  signed  the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Washington  this  third  day  of 
March,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Seventy-three. 

Amendments  to  the  International  Con- 
vention ON  Load  Lines,  1966 — Resolution 
A.    231(VII) 

(Adopted  on  October  12,  1971) 
The  Assembly. 

Noting  Article  16(1)  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Inter-Oovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  Assembly. 

Recognixlng  the  need  for  Improvement  In 
the  texts  of  certain  Articles  and  Regulations 
of  the  International  Convention  on  Load 
Lines.  1966,  and  the  attached  Chart  of  Zones 
and  Seasonal  Areas  in  order  to  ensure  the 
uniform  application  and  Interpretation  of 
tho  Convention, 

Notmg  further  that  Article  29  of  the  Con- 
vention provides  for  procedures  for  amend- 
ments mvolving  participation  by  the  Orga- 
nization, 

Having  considered  the  particular  amend- 
ments to  the  International  Convention  on 
Load  Lines,  1966,  forming  the  subject  of  a 
Recommendation  by  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  at  its  twenty-first  session  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  29  of  that  Conven- 
tion, 

Adopts  the  amendments  to  the  Conven- 
tion, the  texts  of  which  are  set  out  at  Annex 
to  this  Resolution, 

Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  Or- 
ganization, in  accordance  with  Article  29(3) 
(b),  to  communicate  for  consideration  and 


acceptance  certified  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion and  its  Annex,  to  all  Contracting  Oov- 
ernments  to  the  International  Convention 
on  Load  Lines,  1966,  together  with  copies  to 
all  Members  of  the  Organization, 

Invites  all  governments  concerned  to  ac- 
cept the  amendmeots  at  the  ettfliest  possible 
date.  ^ 


Annex  :  Amendments  to  the  International 

Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1966 

english  text 

Article  6(2)  (c). — Replace  the  words  "Pun- 
ta  Norte"  by  "Pimta  Rasa  (Cabo  San  An- 
tonio) ". 

Regulation  1. — Replace  the  heading  by 
"Strength  of  Ship"  and  the  word  "hull"  In 
the  first  sentence  by  "ship". 

Regulation  3(6)  (b). — Replace  the  words 
"the  moulded  lines  of  the  deck  and  side  shell 
plating"  by  "the  moulded  lines  of  deck  and 
sides". 

Regulation  6. — In  the  last  sentence  delete 
the  words  "(as  Illustrated  In  Figure  2)". 

Regulation  16(5) . — In  the  last  sentence  In- 
sert the  word  "linear"  before  "interpolation". 

Regulation  22  ( 6 ) . — In  the  first  sentence  re- 
place the  words  "All  valves  and  shell  fittings" 
by  "All  shell  fittings,  and  the  values". 

Regulation  28(2) . — Replace  the  words  "load 
waterllne"  by  "Summer  Load  Line  (or  Sum- 
mer Timber  Load  Line,  If  assigned) ." 

RegtQatlon  24(2). — In  the  first  sentence 
replace  the  words  "calculated  area"  by  "area 
calculated  according  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  RegulaUon". 

In  the  second  sentence  Insert  the  word 
"linear"  before  "Interpolatloti". 

Regulation  24(3).— Replace  the  words  "a 
ship  is  fitted  with  a  trunk  which"  by  "a  ship 
fitted  with  a  trunk". 

Regulation  27(11). — ^In  the  last  sentence 
replace  the  word  "weathertlgbt"  by  "water- 
tight". 

Regulation  87(2). — In  the  footnote  to 
tables  for  both  Type  'A'  and  Type  'B'  ships. 
Insert  after  "super-structures"  the  words 
"and  trunks". 

Regulation  38(12). — In  the  definition  of 
"y"  replace  the  words  "end  of  sheer"  by  "after 
or  forward  perpendicular". 

Regulation  40(4) . — In  the  first  sentence  re- 
place the  words  "paragraph  (l)"  by  "para- 
graph (3)". 

Regulation  44(2) . — In  the  last  sentence  re- 
place the  words  "the  superstructure"  by  "a 
superstructure  other  than  a  raised  quarter 
deck". 

Regulation  46(5). — Add  after- "waterllne" 
the  words  "or  with  Regulation  40(8)  baaed 
on  the  summer  timber  draught  measured 
from  the  top  of  the  keel  to  the  supper  tlm- 
I)er  load  ime". 

Regulation  46(1)  (b). — Replace  the  last 
sentence  by  the  following:  "Excluded  from 
this  zone  are  the  N<Hi:h  Atlantic  Winter  Sea- 
sonal Zone  I,  the  North  Atlantic  wmter  Sea- 
sonal Area  and  the  Baltic  Sea  bounded  by  the 
parallel  of  latitude  of  the  Skaw  in  the  Skag- 
errak.  The  Shetland  Islands  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  being  on  the  boundary  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Winter  Seasonal  Zones  I  and 

n. 

Seasonal  periods : 

Winter:  1  November  to  31  March. 

Summer:  I  April  to  31  October". 

Regulation  47. — Insert  after  the  first  sen- 
tence (i.e.  the  sentence  which  ends  with 
the  words  "the  west  coast  of  the  American 
continent")  the  folowlng: - 

"Valparaiso  is  to  be  considered  as  bemg 
on  the  boundary  line  of  ,the  Summer  and 
Winter  Seasonal  Zones". 

Chart  of  Zones  and  Seasonal  Areas. 

Replace  the  words  "seasoiial  winter  zone" 
where  they  Indicate  the  area  along  the  east- 
ern const  of  USA  by  "winter  seasonal  area". . 

Replace  the  words  "seasonal  winter  eone" 
wherever  they  appear  in  the  chart   (except 
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tboM  mentioned  atxrre)  by  "winter  ae*»on«1 
aon«"  and  also  "seasonal  tropical"  by  "sea- 
sonal tropical  area". 

In  the  note  replace  the  word  "western" 
by  "eastern"  and  insert  the  words  "(328 
feet) "  after  "100  metres". 

(Oertlflcatlon  illegible.) 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  FOR  THE  SAFETY  OP  LIFE 
AT  SEA.   1960 

(Resolution  A.206   (VII)   adopted  on  12 
October  1971) 

Thz  Assekblt, 

rbcognizikg  the  need  to  Improve  safety  of 

life  at  sea, 

NoTiNO  Article  16(<)  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization,  concerning  the  functions 
of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  regulations 
relating  to  maritime  safety, 

NoTDJo  ruRTHiK  that  Article  IX  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea.  I960,  provides  for  procedures  of 
amendment  involving  participation  of  the 
Organization, 

Havxno  conbiscked  certain  amendments  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  1960.  forming  tne  subject  of 
Recommendations  adopted  by  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  at  Its  twenty-second  and 
twenty-third  sessions  and  directed  towards 
Improvement  of  safety  of  navigation. 

Adopts  the  following  amendments  to 
Chapter  IV  and  Chapter  V  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea.  1960: 

(a)  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  (h)  to 
Regulation  2,  ChiK>ter  IV,  the  text  of  which 
is  at  Annex  I  to  this  Resolution; 

(t>)  replacement  of  Regulations  7  (a)  and 
(b),  Chapter  IV  by  a  new  text  which  Is  at 
Annex  n  to  this  Resolution; 

(c)  amendment  of  RegiUatlon  9(a)  (M), 
9{h).  9(*),  9(Z)  and  9(m),  Chi4>ter  IV,  the 
text  of  which  Is  at  Annex  VH  to  this  Resolu- 
tion: 

(d)  amendment  of  Regulation  16(a),  IB 
(d) ,  16(p)  and  15(1) .  Chapter  rv.  the  text  of 
Which  is  at  Annex  IV  to  this  Resolution; 

(e)  Insertion  of  new  Regulation  16  bls(l) 
In  Chapter  TV,  the  text  of  which  Is  at  Annex 

V  to  this  Resolution; 

(/)   replacement  of  Regulation  8,  Chapter 

V  by  a  new  Regulation,  the  text  of  which  Is 
at  Annex  VI  to  this  Rescdutlon. 

RxQXTSBTS  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
Organization  in  conformity  with  Article  IZ 
(b)  (1)  to  communicate,  for  purposes  of  ac- 
ceptance, certified  copies  of  this  Resolution 
and  Its  Annexes  to  all  Contracting  Oovem- 
ments  to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  together  with 
copies  to  all  Members  of  the  Organization, 
and 

IMVITKS  all  Oovernments  concerned  to  ac- 
cept each  of  the  amendments  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 
Amfxx  I — AMEmicENT  TO  RsonxATioif  2  or 

CHAPTia  IV  OF  THE  iNTOUrATIONAI.  COmnCH- 
TION  rOK  THE  SaTXTT  OF  LlTI  AT  SXA,  1960 
KXGTTLATION    2 — TKKM8  AHD  DEriNiTlONS 

A  new  paragraph  (h.)   is  added  as  follows: 
(h)    "Radiotelephone  auto  alarm"  means 

an    automatic    alarm    receiving    apparatus 

which  responds  to  the  radiotelephone  alarm 

signal  and  has  been  approved. 

Amfxx  n — AiMXiroMnrr  to  RsoTTi.ATXoir  7  or 

CaAPTKB  IV  or  THX  ITSKKATIONAI.  COMVSir- 

TBOir  roa  thx  SAmr  or  Lira  at  Sba,  1960 

tXOTTLATION  7 — WATCHXS— ■AOIOTELEPRONXB 

Paragraphs  (o)  and  (b)  are  replaced  by 
the  following : 

(a)  Each  ship  which  Is  fitted  with  a  radio- 
telephone station  In  accordance  with  Regula- 
tion 4  of  this  Chapter  shall,  for  safety  pur- 
poses, carry  at  least  one  radiotelephone  op- 
erator (who  may  be  the  master,  an  officer  or  a 
member  of  the  crew  holding  a  certificate  for 


radlotelephony)  and  shall,  while  at  sea, 
mftlitftin  continuous  watch  on  the  radiotele- 
phone distress  frequency  In  the  place  on 
board  from  which  the  ship  U  usually  navi- 
gated, by  use  of  a  radiotelephone  distress  fre- 
quency watch  receiver,  using  a  lotidspeakar. 
a  filtered  loudq>ea]ENr  or  radiotelephone  auto 
alarm. 

(b)  Each  ship  which  In  accordance  with 
Regulation  3  ot  Regulation  4  of  this  Chapter 
Is  fitted  with  a  radiotelegraph  station  shall. 
while  at  sea,  maintain  continuous  watch  mi 
the  radiotelephone  dlstreee  frequency  In  a 
place  to  be  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tion, by  use  of  a  radiotelephone  distress  fre- 
quency watch  receiver,  using  a  loudspeaker, 
a  filtered  loudspeaker  or  radiotelephone  auto 
alarm. 

Ainnx  m — Amzndmznt  to  Regulation  9  or 
Chapter  rv  or  tbz  Intexnatiokai.  Con- 
vention FOB  the  Satett  or  Lite  at  Sba, 
1960 

BBOniATION    9 IADIOTEI.EFHONX 

nrSTAIXATIONS 

Sub-paragraph  («)  of  paragraph  (a)  is 
replaced  by  the  following: 

The  main  installation  shall  Include  a  main 
transmitter,  main  receiver,  radiotelephone 
distress  frequency  watch  receiver,  and  main 
source  of  energy. 

A  new  sub-paragraph  (iv)  to  paragraph 
(h)  is  added  as  follows: 

{iv)  The  radiotelephone  distress  frequency 
watch  receiver  shall  be  preset  to  this  fre- 
quency. It  shall  be  provided  with  a  filtering 
unit  or  a  device  to  silence  the  loudspeaker 
If  on  the  bridge  in  the  absence  of  a  radio- 
telephone alarm  signal.  The  device  shall  be 
capable  of  being  easily  switched  In  and  out 
and  may  be  used  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  master,  conditions  are  such  that  main- 
tenance of  the  listening  watch  would  inter- 
fere with  the  safe  navigation  of  the  ship. 

A  new  sub-paragraph  (v)  to  paragraph 
(h)  is  added  as  follows: 

(v)(l)  A  radiotelephone  transmitter,  if 
provided,  shall  be  fitted  with  an  automatic 
device  for  generating  the  radiotelephone 
alarm  signal,  so  designed  as  to  prevent  actua- 
tion by  mistake,  and  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (e)  of  Regulation 
15  of  this  Chapter.  The  device  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  being  taken  out  of  operation  at  any 
tUne  In  order  to  permit  the  Immediate  trans- 
mission of  a  distress  message; 

(2)  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  check 
periodically  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
automatic  device  for  generating  the  radio- 
telephone alarm  signal  on  frequencies  other 
than  the  radiotelephone  distress  frequency 
using  a  suitable  artificial  aerial. 

Replace  existing  paragi^>b  (fc)  by  the 
following : 

{k)  The  reserve  installation  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  source  of  energy  independent 
of  the  propelling  power  of  the  ship  and  of 
the  ship's  electrical  system. 

Add  the  foUowtng  sentence  at  tbe  end  of 
the  existing  paragraph  (I) : 

The  reserve  soxirce  of  energy  Is  required  to 
be  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  operate  simul- 
taneously the  reserve  transmitter  and  the 
VHP  installation,  when  fitted,  for  at  least 
six  hours  unless  a  switching  device  Is  fitted  to 
ensure  alternate  operation  only.  VHP  usage 
of  the  reserve  source  of  energy  shall  be 
limited  to  distress,  urgency  and  safety  com- 
munications. Alternatively,  a  separate  re- 
serve source  of  energy  may  be  provided  for 
the  VHP  installation. 

Replace  existing  sub-paragraph  (to)  of 
paragraph  (m)  by  the  following: 

(iv)   the  VHP  installation; 
and  add  in  the  same  paragraph    (m)    the 
following  new  sub-paragraphs: 

(V)  the  device  for  generating  the  radiotele- 
phone alarm  signal.  If  provided; 

(vi)  any  device,  prescribed  by  the  Radio 
Regulations,  to  permit  change-over  from 
transmission  to  reception  and  vloe  rersa. 


ANNEX  rv AlCXNPlicXNT  TO  BEOXTLATION  15  Of 

Chaptex  rv  or  THE  International  Cok- 
VENTION  ros  the  Satrt  or  lars  at  Su. 
1960 

RBOTTLATION    is ^RAfilOTELXPKONX 

INSTALLATIONS 

Paragraph  (a)  Is  replaced  by  the  follow, 
ing: 

(a)  The  radiotelephone  installation  shsll 
Include  transmitting  and  receiving  equip- 
ment, and  appropriate  sources  of  energy  (i«. 
f erred  to  in  the  following  paragraphs  as  Um 
transmitter,  tbe  receiver,  the  radio teiephoos 
distress  frequency  watch  receiver,  and  ths 
source  of  energy  respectively). 

Paragraph  (d)  is  repUced  by  the  following: 

(d)  The  transmitter  shall  be  fitted  with  a 
device  for  generating  the  radiotelephone 
alarm  signal  by  automatic  means  so  designed 
as  to  prevent  actuation  by  mistake.  The  d«. 
vice  shall  be  capable  of  being  taken  out  of 
operation  at  any  time  in  order  to  permit 
the  immediate  transmission  of  a  distress  mes- 
sage. Arrangements  shall  be  made  to  check 
periodically  the  proper  functioning  of  tbs 
device  on  frequencies  other  than  the  radio* 
telephone  distress  frequency  using  a  suitable 
artificial  aerial. 

Paragraph  (9)  la  replaced  by  the  following: 

(g)  The  radiotelephone  distress  frequency 
watch  receiver  shall  be  preset  to  this  tie- 
quency.  It  shall  be  provided  with  a  filtering 
unit  or  a  device  to  silence  the  loudq>eaktr 
in  the  absence  of  a  radiotelephone  alarm 
signal.  The  device  shall  be  capable  of  being 
easily  switched  In  and  out  and  may  be  uisd 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  condi- 
tions are  such  that  maintenance  of  the  lis- 
tening watch  would  interfere  with  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  ship. 

In  paragraph  (/),  delete  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  sub-paragraph  (ii). 

Add  the  following  new  sub-paragraph  (to) : 

(iv)  the  VHP  Installation. 
Annex    V — Insertion    or    New    Regulation 

16  BI8  (1)  IN  Chapter  IV  or  the  Intxrma- 

TTONAL  Convention  roR  the  Satett  or  Lin 

AT  Sea,  1960 

Insert  new  Regulation  16  bis(I) : 

REGULATION    IS  BIS(l) — RADIOPHONE  AUTO 
ALABlCa 

(a)  Tlie  radiotelephone  auto  alarm  shall 
comply  with  the  following  minimum  require- 
ments: 

(f)  the  frequencies  of  maximum  response 
of  the  tuned  circuits,  and  other  tone  select- 
ing devices,  shall  be  subject  to  a  toleranoe 
of  ±1.6  per  cent  in  each  Instance;  and  the 
response  shall  not  fall  below  50  per  cent  of 
the  maximum  response  for  frequencies  within 
3  per  cent  of  the  frequency  of  Tnariiniiin 
response: 

(ii)  In  the  absence  of  noise  and  Interfsr* 
enoe,  tbe  automatic  receiving  equlpmeBt 
shall  be  capable  of  operating  trom  the  alarm 
signal  in  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  and 
not  more  than  six  seconds; 

(Hi)  the  automatic  receiving  equipment 
shall  respond  to  the  alarm  signal,  under  con- 
ditions of  intermittent  Interference  caoied 
by  atmospherics  and  powerful  signals  other 
than  the  alarm  signal,  preferably  without  any 
manual  adjustment  being  required  during 
any  period  of  watch  maintained  by  the 
equipment; 

(iv)  the  automatic  receiving  equipment 
shall  not  be  actuated  by  atmospherics  or  t>T 
strong  signals  other  than  the  alarm  signal: 

(D)  the  automatic  receiving  equipment 
shall  be  effective  beyond  the  range  at  which 
speech  transmission  is  satisfactory; 

(vi)  the  automatic  receiving  equipment 
shaU  t>e  capable  of  withstanding  vibration. 
humidity,  changes  of  temperature  and  varl»- 
tions  In  power  supply  voltage  equivalent  to 
the  severe  conditions  experienced  on  bosrd 
ships  at  sea,  and  shall  continue  to  operate 
under  such  conditions; 

{vH)   the  automatic  receiving  equlpnisnt 
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^jodld,  as  far  as  practicable,  give  warning 
of  faults  that  would  prevent  the  apparatus 
from,  performing  Us  normal  functions  during 
a^tch  hours. 

(b)  Before  a  new  type  of  radiotelephone 
auto  alarm  Is  approved,  the  Administration 
concerned  shall  be'satlsfled  by  practical  tests, 
made  under  operaUng  conditions  equivalent 
to  those  obtained  in  practice,  tnat  the  ap- 
paratus oompUe*  with  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Bagulatlon. 
Annex  VI — New  Rboulation  B,  Cbaptbe  V 

or    THE     INTERHATIOMAL     CONVENTION     FOB 

THE  SAPrTT  or  Life  at  Sea.  1960 
CJuipter  V 

Delete  existing  Regulation  8  and  replace 
by  the  following; 

BWVLATIOV  S — BOUT^O 

(a)  The  iMtkctlce  of  following,  particularly 
in  converging  areas,  routes  adopted  for,  the 
purpose  of  separating  of  traffic  including 
avoidance  of  passage  through  areas  desi^ 
nated  as  areas  to  be  avoided  by  ships  or  cer- 
tain classes  of  ships,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
Bvotdlng  unsafe  oonditlons,  has  contributed 
to  the  safety  of  navigation  and  Is  recom- 
msDded  for  use  by  all  ships  Concerned. 

(b)  Tbe  Organization  is  recognized  as  the 
only  International  body  for  eatabUshlng  and 
adopting  measures  on  an  international  level 
ooneemlng  routing  and  areaato  be  avoided 
Uy  dilps  or  certain  classes  of  ships.  It  will 
collate  and  disseminate  to  Contracting  Oov- 
ernments all  relevant  Information. 

(c)  The  selection  of  the  routes  and  the 
Inlttatlon  of  action  with  regard  to  them, 
and  the  delineation  of  what  oorkstltutes  con- 
vsfglng  areas,  wUl  be  prlnuully  the  lespon- 
elblllty  of  the  Oovernments  concerned.  In  tbe 
darelopmeht  of  routing  schemes  which  im- 
pinge upon  International  waters,  or  such  oth- 
er schemes  they  may  wish  adopted  by  the  Or- 
ganization, they  will  give  due  conslderalton 
to  relevant  information  published  by  the  Or- 
gantsation. 

(d)  Contracting '  Govemmants  will  use 
their  influsnoe  to  secure  the  appreiirlate  use 
of  adopted  routes  and  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  ensure  adherence  to  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Organization  In  connec- 
tion with  routing  of  ships. 

(e)  Where  the  Organization  has  adopted 
tiaffle  separation  schemes  which  specify  one- 
way traffic  lanes,  ships  using  these  lanes 
shall  proceed  In  the  specified  dlrecUon  of 
traffic  flow.  Ships  crossing  the  lanes  sha^'do 
so  as  far  as  practicable  at  right  angles. 

(/)  Contracting  Oovernments  will  also  in- 
duce all  ships  proceeding  or^  voyages  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Qrand  Banics  of  Newfoundland 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  tbe  Wuhlne 
banks  of  Newfoundland  north  of  latitude 
43  degrees  N  and  to  pass  outside  regions 
known  or  believed  to  be  endangered  by  loe. 

Mr.  PEIIj.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  be  yotlftg  on  the  foUo#lng 
four  conventions : 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  of 
Marine  Pottutlwi  (Ex.  C,  98-1) ; 

The  Convention  on  International 
Trade  In  Endangered  Species  of  Wild 
PaunaandFlora(Ex.H,  93-1) : 

Amendments  to  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Load  Lines,  1966  (Ex.  D. 
•3-1); 

The  Six  Amendments  to  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Ufa  at  Sea,  1960 
(Ex.  1, 93-1). 

Two  of  these  conventions  (Ex.  C  and  H, 
9S-1)  are  the  direct  result  of  the  prepa- 
rations and  acUvlUes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. Altliough  these  agreements  repre- 
aenft  a  significant  advance  in  the  global 
effort  to  protect  and  conserve  our  en- 
flronment,  they  are  ojily  the  first  steps 
(m  the  long  road  to  a  cleaner  and  more 
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environmentally  conscious  world.  I, 
therefore,  commend  the  administration 
for  its  Initiatives  with  respect  to  these 
conventions,  and  strongly  urge  it  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  seek  international  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  agree- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
excerpts  from  the  committee  reports  on 
these  agreements  be  inserted  into  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  committee  reports  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

The    OoNvnrrioN    on    thb    Prxvxntiom    or 
Marine  Poixutxon   (Kk.  C,  9S-1) 


The  Convention  is  designed  to  establish  in 
each  coxmtry  party  to  the  Convention,  a  na- 
tional system  for  regulating  the  ocean  dis- 
posal of  wastes  comparable  to  the  system  pro- 
vided for  the  United  States  by  Title  I  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-633,  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973. 


PBOVIBIONS   or   THE   OONVEMTION 

The  Convention  oonsUta  of  a  abort  pre- 
amble, 31  articles  caul  3  annexes.  Tbe  follow- 
ing la  a  detailed  summary  provided  in  Seore- 
tary  Soger's  February  18.  1978,  letter  of  sub- 
mittal to  the  President: 

"The  Preamble  to  this  Convention  states 
that  the  marine  environment  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  all  {>eople  and  that  the  best  prac- 
ticable means  should  be  taken  to  eopt  with 
marine  pollution  originating  from  a  wide 
variety  of  aoiiroes.  While  taking  action  with- 
out delay  on  controlling  ocean  pollution 
caused  by  dumping  of  wastes,  including  mov- 
ing ahead  with  regional  agreements,  action 
In  other  areas  of  marine  poUutlon  control 
should  be  discussed.  In  Article  I .  Partiee 
pledge  to  promote  effective  marina  pollution 
control  especially  through  taking  aU  prac- 
ticable steps  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  sea 
caused  by  dumping.  Under  Article  II,  Parties 
wUl  act  Individually  according  to  their  vari- 
ous capabilities  and  collectively  in  regulating 
ocean  dumping. 

"Article  in  defines  dumping  as  the  delib- 
erate disposal  at  sea  of  wastes  or  other  mat- 
ter except :  ( 1 )  that  derived  from  tbe  normal 
operation  (not  dumping)  of  ships,  which  is 
now  and  will  be  dealt  with  In  the  Inter-Oov- 
emmental  Marine  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion conventions;  (3)  that  placed  Ih  the  ocean 
for  purposes  other  than  disposal;  and  (3) 
that  related  to  seabed  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion, which  la  expected  to  be  covered  In 
agreements  arising  from  the  proposed  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  The  sea  is  defined  as  all 
marine  waters  other  than  Internal  waters. 
Special  and  general  peimlts  az«  defined  as 
permission  granted  in  advance,  with  qiecial 
permits    requiring   a   specific    application. 

"Article  IV  prohibits  tbe  damping  of  any 
wastes  listed  in  Annex  I,  requires  a  prior 
q>eclAl  pwmlt  for  the  dumping  of  matter 
listed  in  Annex  n,  and  a  prior  general  permit 
for  dumping  of  any  other  matter.  Permits 
may  be  Issued  only  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  factors  listed  in  Annex  ni.  Article 
V  permits  dumping  of  any  substance  when 
the  safety  of  hmnan  life  or  of  vessels  at  sea  Is 
endangered  and,  in  emergencies,  the  issu- 
ance, after  consultation  with  other  coun- 
tries likely  to  be  affected,  of  a  special  permit 
for  the  dumping  of  Annex  I  substances  when 
alternative  disposal  poses  unacceptable  risk 
relating  to  human  health. 

"Each  Party,  under  Article  VI,  wm  desig- 
nate an  appropriate  authority  to  issue  per- 
mits, keep  records  of  matter  dumped,  and 
monitor,  in  collaboration  with  others,  the 
condition  of  the  seas  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention.  Permits  will  be  Issued  for  any 
matter  intended  for  dumping  loaded  within 
tbe  Party's  territory  and  loaded  anywhwe  by 


^«ss»Is  flying  a  Party's  flag.  The  organization 
performing  the  secretariat  duties  for  the  Con- 
vention will  be  appropriately  advised  by  each 
Party  of  that  Party's  activities  pursuant  to 
tbe  term  of  the  Convention. 

"Enforcement  la  the  responsibility  of  each 
Party.  Un^er  Article  VII.  each  Party  shall 
apply  required  measures  to  its  flag  vessels 
and  aircraft,  all  vessels  and  aircraft  loading 
matter  in  Its  territory  for  dumping,  and  those 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  engaged  in  dumping; 
each  Party  is  to  take  in  Its  territory  appro- 
priate measures  to  prevent  and  punish  oon- 
duct  contrary  to  tbe  Oonventioo.  Naval  ves- 
sels and  military  aircraft  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention;  however, 
each  Party  is  to  ensure  the  adoption  of  msew- 
ures  for  these  vssoels  tliat  aooompllsh  the  ob- 
jectives Of  the  Convention.  t 

"Article  Vm  promotes  regional  dumping 
agreements  oonsistent  with  this  Oooventlon 
and  Article  IX  encourages  support  for  train- 
ing of  personnel  and  for  supplying  necessary 
equipment. 

The  Parties  agree  In  Article  X  to  under^ 
take  to  develop  prooeduns  for  the  aaseeament 
Off  UabQlty  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  re- 
garding dumping  and  In  Article  XI  to  con- 
sider at  thetr  first  eonsuitattve  iiiee<liig  pro- 
cedures for  settlement  of  dlq>ute8  ooaeenUng 
this  Convention.  In  Article  XTT,  Parties  pledge 
to  promote  International  measures  to  protect 
the  marine  environment  from  oil  and  othvr 
noxious  substances,  wastes  from  operating 
vessels,  radioactive  p<dlutantB,  ohemleal  and 
btologloal  warfare  agents,  and  seabed  ao- 
Uvity  wastes.  Article  xm  states  that  this 
Oonventton  does  not  prejudice  tbe  law  of  the 
sea  positions  of  any  Party  or  the  work  in  the 
United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

"Article  xrv  provides  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  eall  a  meeting  of  the  PHrttes 
within  three  months  aftsr  the  Convention 
enters  into  force  (thirty  days  after  the  de- 
posit of  the  fifteenth  instrunwoft  of  ratlflwa- 
tlon  or  accession) ,  at  which  time  the  Parties 
will  select  an  exlBtlag  competent  organlaa- 
tlon  to  perform  the  secretariat  duties  imder 
this  Convention  and  take  other  af^ropiiate 
action.  Cons\iltattve  meetings  of  ttie  Parties 
are  to  be  convened  at  least  every  two  yeetfv. 
Under  Article  XV.  amendments  to  this  Con- 
vention become  effective  for  Parties  accept- 
ing them  sixty  days  after  two-thirds  of  the 
Parties  have  deposited  instruments  of  accept- 
ance. An  amendment  to  an  annex  becomes 
effective  for  any  Party  Unmedlately  on  noti- 
fication of  its  acceptance,  and  one  hundred 
days  after  i4>proval  for  all  other  Parties  ex- 
cept for  tboee  which  before  that  time  declare 
they  sxe  not  able  to  accept  the  amendment  at 
that  time. 

"Annex  I  lists  substances  prohibited  from 
dumping;  organohiJogen  compounds,  mer- 
cury and  cadmium  and  their  compounds; 
persistent  plastics  under  certalb  conditions; 
specified  oils;  high-level  radioactive  wastes; 
and  chemical  and  biological  warfare  agents. 
The  list  does  not  extend  to  substances  rend- 
ered harmless  when  put  In  the  sea  or  which 
contain  only  trace  quantities  of  these  sub- 
stances, such  as  sewage  sludge  or  dredged 
spoils. 

"Annex  n  lists  substances  requiring  a 
special  permit  to  be  damped:  wastes  con- 
taining slgtUfltent  amounts  of  certain 
chettiloalB,  such  as  arsenic,  cyanides  and 
pesticides,  acids  or  alkalis  of  beryllium  or  va- 
nadium; bulky  wastes  which  may  be  a  bmIous 
obetade  to  fishiag  or  navigation:  and 
medium  and  low-level  radioactive  wastes. 

"Regarding  radioactive  wastes  In  Annex  I 
and  n,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  is  oaUed  upon  to  make  appropriate 
reoommendations  available  for  use  by  the 
Parties. 

"Annex  IH  lists  factors  to  be  considered 
In  issuing  permits;  the  characteristics  and 
composition  of  the  matter;  characteristics  of 
the  dumping  site  and  method  of  deposit;  and 
certain  other  general  considerations  and  con- 
ditions." 
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TmK  CONVKKTION  on  IimBHATIOMAI.  TkABB  JX 

Endamckskd  Spkcixs  or  Wild  Fauma  akd 
FI.OKA   (Sz.  H,  B3-l> 


Tbe  ptupos«  of  the  ConTentton  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  83rst«m  by  which  States  may  strlcUy 
control  the  International  trade  In  specimens 
of  species  which  are,  or  may  be  In  danger  of 
becoming  extinct  as  a  resvUt  of  that  trade. 


MAJOB  paovmoNS 

The  Convention  consists  of  a  short  pre- 
amble, 25  articles  and  four  appendices. 

The  ConTentlon  ts  designed  to  protect  only 
those  apedes  or  specimens  which  participat- 
ing States  agree  are,  or  may  be,  affected  by 
international  trade,  and  which: 

(a)  are  threatened  with  extinction  (Ap- 
pendix I): 

(b)  may  be  threatened  with  extinction 
(Appendix  II):  or 

(c)  are  listed  by  a  participating  State  as 
subject  to  protection  against  exploitation 
within  its  JurlBdlctlon  (Appendix  m). 

The  Convention  is  Implemented  through 
the  application  of  an  agreed  system  of  export 
and  import  licenses.  This  system  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  each  contracting  Party  through 
•  national  lianagement  Authority  with  the 
advise  of  a  national  Sctontlflc  Authority  (Ar- 
ticle IX). 

The  licensing  system  sets  forth  certain  pro- 
cedures regiUatlng  the  trade  of  various  spe- 
cies which  require  that  both  the  exporting 
and  importing  States  certify  that  specified 
criteria  have  been  met  which  wUl  assvire 
that  the  survival  ot  these  species  will  not  be 
further  endangered  (Articles  III- VI). 

The  Convention  also  controls  the  trade 
In  specimens  of  endangered  species  Intro- 
duced, from  the  sea.  The  Introduction  rrom 
the  sea  Is  Itself  treated  as  Importation  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Convention  and  can  oc- 
cur only  after  certification  by  the  State  of 
introduction  that  certain  specified  criteria 
have  been  met  (Articles  m  (6),  IV  (6)). 

There  are  a  number  of  exemptions  from 
this  Convention  Species  and  specimens — 

(a)  taken  under  existing  mtematlonal 
agreements; 

(b)  taken  prior  to  the  entry  into  foree  of 
this  Convention: 

(c)  bred  In  captivity  for  conmierclal  pur- 
poses: 

(d)  exchanged  between  scientists  or  scien- 
tific institutions;  or 

(e)  transported  by  zoos  and  circuses, 

are  not  covered  by  this  Convention  (Articles 
vn,  XIV). 

Each  contracting  party  is  required  to  take 
"appropriate  measures"  to  enforce  the  Con- 
vention, These  measures  m\tst  penalize  illicit 
trade  and  provide  confiscation  procedxires 
designed  to  return  endangered  species  to  the 
State  of  export  (Article  VHI) . 

Provision  Is  made  for  amendment  of  the 
Appendices  by  a  mail  vote  or  a  meeting  of 
a  Conference  of  the  Parties,  which  meeting 
will  occur  at  least  once  every  two  years  after 
entry  into  force  of  the  present  Convention. 
Provision  Is  also  made  for  amendment  of 
the  Convention  itself  at  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Conference  called  for  that 
purpose  (Article  XI,  XV-XVU). 

The  new  United  Nations  Environmental 
Programme  has  been  asked  to  aanune  the 
Secretariat  responsibilities  (Article  xm), 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Programme  will 
accept.  If  the  Programme  declines,  the  De- 
pository Oovernment  will  be  responsible  for 
performance  of  the  functions  until  the  con- 
tracting parties  can  agree  upon  a  different 
arrangement. 

AMKNDlfXNTS  TO  TVX  IMTBNATXOMAL  CON- 
VENTION ON  Load  Linxs,  1960  (Ex.  D, 
93-1) 


The  1B66  Load  Lines  Convention  estab- 
lished uniform  rules  concerning  the  limits 
to  which  8hlp>8  on  International  voyages  may 
be  loaded.  It  was  designed  to  bring  mtema- 
tlonal load  line  regulations  into  accord  with 
modem  developments  arid  techniques  m  ship 
construction.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments is  to  correct  a  number  of  errors  and 
ambiguities  which  have  become  apparent  in 
such  matters  as  technical  terminology,  geo- 
graphic reference  points  and  cross  references. 

The  Six  Amendmknts  to  thx  Convkntion 

FOB     THX     SaTRT     OP     LDH     AT     SKA,     1960 
(Ex.  I,  93-1) 

ptTXPoac 

The  amendments  are  the  direct  result  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee  of  the  Inter-governmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO) . 
They  are  designed  to  Improve  the  safety  of 
maritime  navigation  by  providing  for  im- 
proved radiotelephone  watch  procedures, 
more  modem  radiotelephonlc  devices,  more 
detailed  procedures  for  the  operation  of  ra- 
diotelephonlc equipment,  and  new  regula- 
tions concerning  traffic  separation  schemes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  conventions  will  be 
considered  afi  having  passed  through 
the  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  Including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolutions  of  ratification,  which  the 
cleric  will  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  (Two-t/tird*  of  the  SeTuitors 
present  coTururriTig  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  raUflcstlon 
of  the  Amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1960,  adopted  at 
London  on  October  12.  1971,  at  the  seventh 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter-Oov 
emmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion (IMCO)   (Ex.  D,  98-1). 

Beaolved,  {Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pol- 
lution by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Otbar 
Matter,  opened  for  signature  at  Washington, 
London,  Mexico  City,  and  Moscow  on  Decem- 
ber 39,  1973  (Ex.  C,  93-1). 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Six  Amendments  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1900,  adopted  at  Lon- 
don on  October  13,  1971,  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Inter-Oovemmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organisation  (IMCO)   (Ex.  I,  93-1). 

Resolved,  (ttoo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora, 
signed  at  Waahlngtoo  on  March  8.  1973  (Ex. 
H, 93-1 ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms  >.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolutions  of  ratification. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  votes  oa  these  con- 
voitlons  and  treaties  will  occur  at  the 
hour  of  10:45  a.m.  tomorrow.  There  will 
be  one  rollcall  vote,  but  it  will  count,  in 
reality,  as  four  rollcall  votes  at  one  Ume. 
There  is  a  reason  for  it  at  this  time. 


Load  lines  are  placed  on  ships  to  mark 
the  point  beyond  which  a  vessel  may  not  be 
safely  loaded  and  hence  submerged. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 


sume   the   consideration   of   legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislatlTe 
business. 


FOLLIES  OF  THE  PENTAGON 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  own  dlsappointnuEnt 
at  what  I  regard  as  a  most  unfortunate 
stAtement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Jamei 
R.  Schlesinger,  who  recently  assumed  his 
duties  at  the  Pentagon. 

He  was  quoted  this  morning  as  having 
said  at  swearing-in  ceremonies  for  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  George  S.  Brown 
that— 

We  are  well  into  the  period  of  post  ww 
follies,  and  it  Is  now  fashionable  to  attempt 
to  dismantle  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Schlesinger  is  new  at 
the  Job  and  a  certain  tolerance  must  be 
extended  to  him,  because  of  his  inexperi- 
ence in  the  complex  and  difflcult  debates 
on  def  eoM  budgets. 

Nevertheless.  I  would  like  to  assure 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  I  know  of 
no  efforts  in  this  Congress  to  "dismantle 
the  forces  of  the  United  States."  I  have 
worked  for  nearly  10  years  now  as  a 
member  oT  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  for  5  years  I  have 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  on  Militaiy 
Research  and  Development.  I  know  how 
hard  my  colleagues  work  to  meet  their 
constitutional  responsibilities  for  render- 
ing legislative  Judgments  on  the  defense 
budget.  I  know  how  hard  my  colleagues 
work  to  insure  that  this  Nation  will  be 
unquestionably  secure.  I  know  how  hard 
my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress have  worked  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  necessary  funding  so  that  our 
national  defense  is  the  finest  in  tbe 
world. 

It.  therefore,  makes  me  indignant 
when  a  Secretary  of  Defense,  only  a  few 
weeks  on  the  job.  chooses  to  speak  In 
such  an  imprecise  and  inflammatory 
way. 

I  suggest  that  our  new  Secretary  take 
this  occasion  to  extract  his  foot  from  bis 
mouth  and  reflect  upon  some  simple  bard 
truths  about  recent  debates  on  our  de- 
fense posture. 

First,  the  "follies"  which  have  most 
consistently  hampered  those  of  tis  in 
Congress  who  have  tried  to  lead  tbe 
cause  of  a  responsible,  national  defense 
have  been  Pentagon  follies. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  Pentagcm  is 
currently  asking  the  Congress  to  fund 
the  Trident  program,  the  most  expen- 
sive, single  weapons  system  ever  pro- 
posed. This  Senator,  and  I  am  sure  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  body,  want  to  pro- 
ceed to  develop  the  Trident  submarine  as 
the  next  generation  of  our  seabased 
deterrent. 

Yet,  the  Pentagon  does  not  ofTer  to  us 
an  orderly,  well-paced  developmental 
program  which  inspires  confidence.  lb- 
stead,  the  Pentagon  asks  us  to  accept  an 
acceleratlton  of  the  program  which  even 
before  we  complete  the  construction  of 
the  first  submarine  would  have  us  begin 
six  more.  This  would  violate  one  of  the 
hardest,  lesmied  lessons  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years  in  defense  procurement  and 
that  Is  that  we  should  not  develop  a  pro- 
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gram  and  go  into  production  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  waste 
money  or  destroy  confidence,  public,  kdA 
congiessionid.  in  a  system  than  to  pro- 
ceed in  such  a  helter-skelter,  wasteful 
pace. 

The  Pentagon  luks  us  to  do  this  even 
though  their  own  experts  cannot  even  de- 
scribe a  Soviet  threat  that  would  degrade 
our  present  Polaris-Poseidon  force;  even 
though  their  own  witnesses  cannot  con- 
ceive a  Soviet  threat  that  would  degrade 
our  Poseidon  submarine  fleet  once  it  had 
completed  its  conversion;  and  even 
though  their  own  witnesses  do  not  even 
speak  to  a  projected  Soviet  threat  that 
could  degrade  our  submarine  fleet  retro- 
fitted with  the  new  Trident  I  missile 
with  its  4,000-mile  range  which  could  be 
deployed  imder  a  more  orderly  develop- 
mental program. 

So  it  is  the  Pentagon's  follies  that 
hamper  those  of  us  who  wish  to  proceed 
with  an  orderly  development  of  the 
Ttldent. 

And  we  have  a  similar  case  in  the  B-1 
program.  For  years  my  subcommittee  has 
monitored  the  B-1  and  has  supported  an 
orderly  development  of  that  new  genera- 
tion of  bomt>er.  I  have  defended  the  B-1 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  so  I  was 
reassured  in  April  when  Air  Force's  most 
expert  witnesses  testified  that  the  B-1 
program  was  in  good  shape. 

Yet,  3  months  later  the  Secretary  of 
Air  Force  tells  us  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial delays  and  increased  cost.  It  is 
the  Pentagon's  follies  of  not  being  able  to 
manage  their  own  program  to  meet  the 
milestones  which  they  themselves  have 
set  or  to  limit  their  costs  to  figxires  that 
they  have  themselves  determined  that 
creates  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  B-1 
program. 

It  is  the  Pentagon's  follies  that  disillu- 
sioned the  public  and  the  Congress  when 
they  asked  us  to  support  a  B-1  last  year 
at  $35  million  per  copy — 1970  dollars — 
and  this  year  kites  that  figure  higher 
and  higher  to  $45  million  per  copy — $56 
million  with  the  R.  &  D.  added  in— and 
threatens  delays  and  increases  that  could 
nm  the  cost  even  higher,  perhaps  to  $60 
million  per  copy. 

It  Is  the  Pentagon's  follies  when  the 
Air  Force's  only  answer  to  its  misman- 
agement of  the  B-1  Is  to  ask  for  more 
funds  and  more  time  and  to  reject  any 
major  revision  of  the  program  that  might 
restore  confidence. 

It  Is  the  Pentagon's  follies  which  dam- 
ages their  own  case  when  they  ask  in  ef- 
fect for  a  blank  check  for  B-1 ;  when  the 
Secretary  of  Air  Force  is  not  even  willing 
to  assure  the  Congress  that  these  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  sufficient. 

It  is  the  Pentagon's  follies  in  general 
mat  have  been  primarily  responsible  for 
ttie  dimlntshlng  support  for  a  responsi- 
ble, national  defense  effort.  Indeed,  the 
prime  causes  of  public  and  congressional 
uepticism  about  defense  budget  requests 
nave  been  the  Pentagon's  incessant  cry 
of  wolf,  theh"  Indiscriminate  appeals  to 
«care  tactics,  their  imwillingness  to  do 
the  difficult  task  of  judging  prioriUes, 
and  their  advocacy  of  ill-conceived,  in- 
defensible, extravagent.  and  redundant 
wograms  on  the  basis  of  testimony 
''hich  often  lacks  candor,  accuracy,  or 
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even  a  decent  respect  for  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

In  sum,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  might 
well  tiim  his  first  days  at  the  Pentagon 
to  the  rather  substantial  and  prime  task 
of  cleaning  up  these  Pentagon  follies  be- 
fore proceeding  elsewhere. 

Finally.  I  appeal  to  our  new  Secretairy 
of  Defense  to  make  every  effort  to  help 
us  restore  a  climate  of  civility,  credibility, 
and  mutual  trust  in  the  critical  debates 
on  our  defense  budgets. 

I.  for  one,  have  been  deeply  saddened 
and  frustrated  in  recent  years  by  the  in- 
tense polarization  on  questions  of  na- 
tional defense  which  should  have  been 
models  of  national  agreement.  To  l>e 
sure,  the  problem  of  military  spending 
and  national  priorities  is  complex,  but  I 
continue  to  work  in  the  faith  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  common  ground 
from  which  most  reasonable  Americans 
can  agree.  The  idea  that  defense  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  yes  or  no,  pro-  or 
antidefense.  pro-  or  anti-American,  is  a 
false  and  superficial  fallacy.  It  is  over 
simplification  at  its  worst. 

So  I  appeal  to  our  new  Secretary  to 
work  together  with  this  body  with  mutual 
respect  and  open-mindedness.  The  spirit 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  is  critical  of  restoration  to  pub- 
lic confidence  In  our  defense  spending. 
I.  for  one,  offer  my  personal  promise  to 
the  Secretary  that  I  will  join  him  in  any 
such  effort. 


LAW  ENPORCEMEWT  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H Jt.  8152,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia).  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  tiUe. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJt. 
8153)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  to  Im- 
prove law  enforcement  and  criminal  jxxatioe. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Conores- 
siONAL  Rbcoko  of  July  26,  1973,  at  pp. 
26123-26130.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
primary  purpose  of  H H.  8152,  as  reported 
by  the  conference.  Is  to  make  a  variety  of 
am«idment8  to  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-351.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  91-644)  that  established 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. The  major  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  amended  biU  cover: 


First.  Administration — The  cumber- 
some and  imwleldy  "troika"  system  has 
been  abolished.  All  policy  and  adminis- 
trative authority  is  vested  in  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  two  Associate  Administra- 
tors are  replaced  by  a  deputy  adminis- 
trator for  policy  and  operations  and  a 
d^uty  for  administrative  management. 
The  present  administrator  or  associates 
as  designated,  may  continue  in  the 
deputy  positi(Mis  as  appropriate. 

Second.  Comprehensive  plan — More 
specificity  has  been  added  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  "comprehensive  State  plan."  A 
maximum  of  90  days  is  provided  for 
LEAA  approval  or  disapproval  of  plans. 

Third.  Training — ^LEAA's  research 
arm,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  would 
assist  in  the  development  of  training 
programs  and  be  responsible  for  sup- 
porting the  agency's  regional  training 
efforts.  But  the  present  authority  of  the 
FBI  in  tbe  police  area  would  be  left  un- 
touched. 

Fourth.  Authorization — A  three-year 
authorization  is  provided  with  a  provi- 
sion for  authorized  funding  from  $1  bil- 
lion to  $1.25  billion  over  the  3  years. 

Fifth.  Civil  rights — ^The  provisions  of 
Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  are  hi- 
corporated  along  with  optional  reme- 
dies. 

Sixth.  Security  and  privacy — ^New 
confidentiality  provisions  have  been 
added  to  protect  statistical  and  research 
Information  received  for  research  pur- 
poses as  well  as  provisions  related  to 
criminal  history  informatlan. 

Seventh.  Criminal  penalties — ^New 
language  relating  to  criminal  endeavors 
as  well  as  completed  acts  has  been  added. 

I  would  also  like  the  Rcookd  to  show, 
Mr.  President,  that  although  the  bill 
does  not  give  LEAA  express  authority  to 
transfer  frmds  to  other  Federal  agencies 
or  the  Bicentennial  Commission  to  offset 
anticipated  additional  expenses  relative 
to  the  forthcoming  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration, there  is  no  intent  to  disturb  the 
present  authority  of  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  m>ply  for  LEAA  block  and 
discretionary  grants  to  use  for  bicenten- 
nial law  enforcement  expenses. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<auent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  a  memorandum 
and  a  letter  which  will  confirm  our  in- 
terpretation of  existing  past  practices  re- 
garding LEAA  funds  for  ncmprcAt  orga- 
nizations. ' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27. 1969,  Justice  WiUiam  H.  Rehn- 
quist,  who  was  then  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, wrote  in  a  memorandum  that  States 
could  grant  limited  portions  of  LEAA 
funds  to  nonprofit  orgemizations.  On 
February  28,  1973,  Comptroller  Goieral 
Elmer  B.  Staats  said  in  a  letter  that  non- 
profit organizations  which  received  these 
LEAA  matching  funds  could  get  their 
cash  match  requirement  from  a  volim- 
tary  source  like  a  foundation.  Nothing 
that  the  conference  did  was  designed  to 
change  these  present  practices. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  was  signed 
by  all  the  conferees  in  both  House  and 
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Senate.  We  had  three  sessions  of  the  con- 
ferees In  the  conference.  The  bill  was 
thoroughly  examined  and  each  provision 
that  was  at  all  in  disagreement  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  decision  ar- 
rived at  on  a  give-and-take  basis,  with 
the  stronger  arguments.  In  most  In- 
stances, the  basic  and  sounder  reasons, 
prevailing  for  what  was  ultimately 
agreed  to  by  the  conference. 

I  believe  this  a  well-balanced  bill  that 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward the  continued  success  against  crime 
the  Nation  has  enjoyed  in  the  last  few 
years.  This  success,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  LEAA 
program. 

I  urge  support  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Exhibit  1 

VSM  OF  Qeant  Fttnbs 
To:  Oeraad  M.  CJapI&n,  General  CounBel,  Law 
Enforeer^ent  Aaslatance  Administration. 

In  your  memorandum  of  February  18,  you 
request  our  opinion  as  to  whether  a  State 
planning  agency  may  grant  Part  C  funds 
( 1 )  to  state  owned  and  operated  educational 
Institutions;  (2)  to  other  types  of  educa- 
tional Institutions;  (3)  to  non-profit  c^ganl- 
■atlOns;  and  (4)  to  profit-making  organiza- 
tions. 

The  answers  to  all  four  questions  are  In 
the  afflnnatlve,  asrumlng  that  the  grants 
are  for  purposes  eniimerated  In  section  301 
(b),  and  are  oonslstent  with  the  guidelines 
for  oomprehensiTe  State  plans  prescribed  In 
section  303. 

Section  303(2)  provldM  that  a  State  plan- 
ning 8kgency  must  make  available  to  local 
governments  at  least  75%  of  all  Fedearal 
funds  granted  to  It  under  Part  O.  But  the 
Act  imposes  no  limits  on  the  possible  range 
of  persons  or  oiganizatlons  to  whom  the 
agency  may  disburse  the  remaining  25%  of 
Its  Part  C  funds.'  Nor  does  the  Act  limit  the 
forms  of  arrangement  or  agreement  under 
which  thee*  funds  may  be  disbursed.  Thev 
may  be  paid  out  under  contracts  for  goocu 
or  services  or  awarded  as  grants  for  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

For  example,  a  State  planning  agency  may 
make  a  grant  to  a  public  or  private  educa- 
tional institution  to  facillUte  the  prepara- 
tion at  a  report  on  "Public  education  relating 
to  crime  prevention"  (section  301  (b)  (3) ) .  Or 
the  agency  may  make  a  grant  to  a  non- 
profit organization  to  support  "research  tnd 
development"  (section  303(8))  for  purposes 
of  Improving  crtme-flghtlng  methods  and 
equipment  (section  301(b)(1)).  There  may 
bo  practical  reasons  for  preferring  a  contract 
to  a  grant  in  such  cases,  b\it  the  Act  does 
not  foreclose  a  choice  between  tliese  alter- 
natives. 

On  the  other  Ixand.  It  will  rarely  be  ap- 
propriate, as  a  matter  of  policy  If  not  of 
law,  to  make  grants  to  profltmaklng  orga- 
nizations. If  It  la  decided  to  employ  the 
resources  of  such  an  organization  In  fur- 
thering some  of  the  goals  of  a  comprehea- 
slve  plan,  the  more  appropriate  method  of 
making  funds  available  to  It  for  that  pur- 
pose will  be  a  contract  which  eetabllshes 
a  clear  and  enforceable  quid  pro  quo. 


<  With  respect  to  any  particular  program 
or  project,  such  funds  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  combined  with  funds  provided  from 
State  sources.  See  section  301  (c) . 

Tour  memorandum  assumes,  correctly  In 
our  opinion,  that  a  part  of  the  75%  share 
earmarked  for  local  governments  could  be 
disbursed  Instead  under  contracts  or  grants 
to  other  institutions  or  organizations,  If  local 
governments  agreed  to  let  the  product  of 
such  contracts  or  grants  stand  In  lieu  of  a 
direct  distribution  of  funds  to  them. 


UsB  or  Oaairr  PcnnM 
To:  Gerald  U..  Gaplan,  Oenaral  Oounsel. 
Prom:  Afolvln  T.  AxUbund,  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Programs. 
Mr.   Charles   Lauer   of   Area  D  has  pro- 
pounded several  excellent  questions  which 
have  not,  I  believe,  been  answered  definitely. 
They  are  set  forth  below  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

1.  May  an  SPA  grant  Part  C  funds  to  a 
State  owned  and  operated  educational  in- 
stitution? 

2.  May  an  SPA  grant  Part  C  funds  to  other 
types  of  educational  Institutions? 

3.  May  an  SPA  grant  Part  O  funds  to  non- 
profit organizations? 

4.  May  an  SPA  grant  Part  C  fimds  to  a 
profit  making  organization? 

I  Judge  there  is  no  problem  In  having  an 
SPA  contract  with  any  or  aU  of  the  foregoing 
since.  In  such  a  case,  there  i»  a  clear  and  en- 
forceable quid  pro  quo. 

I  assume,  too,  that  any  grant  or  contract 
made  would  be  made  from  the  25%  State 
share  of  action  funds  unless  there  was  local 
government  agreement  to  having  the  grant 
or  contract  product  stand  in  lieu  of  a  dis- 
tribution of  funds. 

BxHisrr  a 
CoMFTBOLLm  Qxtraui. 

or  THX  UNITKO  STATSa, 

WasMngton.  D.C..  February  29, 1973. 
Hon.  Jbuus  Lkonabo, 

Adminittrator,  Law  Enforcement  Asriatance 
AdmtnUtratlon,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Washington,  D.C. 
DBAS  Ma.  Lkonako:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  October  16, 1972,  presenting  for 
decision  four  questions  concerning  the  legal- 
ity of  certain  grants  proposed  to  be  made  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  LEAA  or  as 
the  Admlnlstrstlon) .  The  grants  in  question 
would  be  made  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  approved  Jxine  19.  1968.  Pub.  L. 
90-351,  83  Stat.  197,  as  amended  by  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street  Act 
of  1970,  approved  January  2,  1971,  Pub.  L. 
91-«44,  84  SUt.  1880,  42  UJB.C.  3701  et  $eq. 
The  four  questions  presented  aU  tnvcdve  the 
application  of  the  so-called  "hard-match" 
requirement  of  the  1968  act,  as  amended. 

LEAA  was  established  by  the  above-dted 
1068  act,  and  was  given  authority  to  grant 
Federal  funds  for  the  purposes  of  strength- 
ening and  Improving  law  enforcement.  A 
matching  requirement  was  established  as  a 
condition  for  grants  of  funds  by  LEAA  and 
each  grant  was  to  be  limited  In  amount  to  a 
certain  specified  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  law  enforcement  program  being  as- 
sisted. See  section  301(c).  Although  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  of  the  program  had  to 
come  from  sources  other  than  LEAA,  the  1968 
act  specified  neither  the  source  nor  the  char- 
acter of  the  required  "match."  In  addition 
to  changing  the  percentages  of  matching 
funds  required,  the  1970  act  added  the 
"hard-match"  requirement.  Specifically,  ef- 
fective July  1,1972: 

"*  ■  *  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  non- 
Federal  funding  of  the  cost  of  any  program 
or  project  to  be  funded  by  (a  block  grant 
under  section  301  or  a  discretionary  grant 
under  section  806  of  the  act  of  1968  as 
amended]  •  •  *  shall  be  of  money  appro- 
priated In  the  aggregate,  by  State  or  Individ- 
ual unit  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  shared  funding  of  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects." See  42  i;.8.C.  3731  (o),  3736. 

Tour  first  qiiestlon  Is  whether  so-called 
National  Scope  projects  funded  under  section 
306  of  the  1968  act,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C. 
3738.  require  governmentally  appropriated 
funds  for  "hard-match"  or  whether  funds 
from  private  sources  can  be  used  as  "hard- 
match"  for  these  projects. 

Tour  letter  explains  the  National  Scope 
projects  as  follows: 

f 


"The  Administration  In  some  innfsrwm 
uses  discretionary  funds  allocated  under  Sec- 
tion 306  to  assist  national  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  all  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment. These  projects  generally  impact  on 
particularized  agencies  within  the  law  en- 
forcement area,  such  as  prosecutor  offices,  all 
State  courts,  or  juvenile  courts.  They  are 
called  "National  Scope"  projects  because  they 
aftect  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  opposed  to 
Individual  States,  cities,  or  regions.  The  dis- 
cretionary grant  Is  made  to  a  State  Planning 
Agency  (SPA) ,  with  the  funds  generally  sub- 
granted  to  a  non-governmental  agency.  The 
SPA  Is  also  handling  the  administration  of 
the  grant. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  300  at  least  38 
percent  of  the  project  cost  must  be  from 
non-Federal  sources.  The  grantee  who  re- 
ceives a  grant  for  a  "National  Scc^ie"  project 
Is  normally  active  In  the  law  enforcement 
area  and  a  part  of  the  particularised  agency 
group  affected.  •  •   •" 

You  state  that  there  Is  no  dear  Indlcatloo 
from  the  legislation  or  Its  history  how  the 
"hard-match"  requirement  is  to  affect  Na- 
tional Scope  projects.  WhUe  it  apptears  clear 
that  Congress  Intended  the  Admlnlstrstloa  to 
continue  to  fund  the  National  Scope  projects 
which  affect  "combinations"  of  governmental 
units,  you  urge  that  to  require  governmen- 
tally appropriated  funds  m  combination  proj- 
ects Is  an  impossibility.  In  illustration,  the 
Appellate  Judges  Conference  with  partici- 
pants from  many  jurisdictions  Is  discussed  by 
you  to  the  point  that  req\ilring  the  use  c^ 
appropriated  funds  for  matching  would  re- 
quire each  unit  of  government  planning  to 
send  an  appellate  judge  to  pledge  from  locally 
appropriated  funds  a  cash  contribution  to 
the  National  College  of  State  Judiciary  be- 
fore LEAA  could  consider  funding  the  pro- 
gram. Such  a  procedure,  you  state,  would  be 
unworkable. 

It  would  serve  good  purpose  to  present 
here  a  summary  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  "hard-match"  requirement. 

As  already  noted,  the  1068  act  placed  no 
limitations  on  the  manner  In  which  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  an  LZlAA-asslsted  pro- 
gram not  covered  br  the  LEAA  grant  might 
be  financed.  Thus,  the  "match"  might  bt 
from  State,  local  or  private  sources,  and 
might  be  in  cash,  or  in  the  form  of  property 
or  services.  In  1970,  Congress  considered  vari- 
ous proposed  amendments  to  the  1968  act. 
Ultimately  resulting  in  the  1970  amendments 
which  incorporate  the  "hard-match"  require- 
ment. As  related  in  your  letter: 

•■•  •  •  The  House  passed  the  1970  Amend- 
ments first  in  HJl.  17826.  This  amended  the 
1968  bill  to  allow  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  project  to  be  Federal  funds  rather  than 
the  requirement  of  60  percent  In  the  Act. 
The  Senate  Amendment  was  included  In  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  91-1363,  which  first  added  the 
Hard  Match  requirement.  That  Committee 
report  had  a  requirement  that  Federal  funds 
could  make  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  and  the  requirement  that  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  non -Federal  pco-tlon  be  in 
money  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
program. 

"The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Report 
accompanying  the  1970  Amendments,  Senats 
Report  No.  01-1258,  contained  the  foUowIng 
explanation  of  the  change  to  Section  306 
(page  35) : 

"  "Tbe  Committee  has  modified  substan- 
tially the  House  amendment  to  Section  300 
of  the  Act  dealing  with  discretionary  grants. 
The  changes  are  designed  to  spell  out  ex- 
pressly the  authority  of  LEAA  to  make  dis- 
cretionary grants  and  the  limitations  appli- 
cable to  them.  In  general,  the  same  limita- 
tions would  be  made  applicable  to  block 
grants  under  Section  301  that  are  made 
applicable  to  discretionary  grants.  Thus,  the 
personnel  compensation  Ilmtlations  are  made 
applicable,  and  the  share  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  that  may  be  paid  from 
Federal  funds  U  limited  to  70  peroent.  tM 
limitation  applicable  to  moat  block  grant 
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programs.  Tlie  Administration  could  make 
100  percent  grants  only  to  Indian  trtboa  and 
other  abcrlglnal  groups.  Including  KsklnKW. 
aa  Is  the  case  with  block  grants,  noted  above. 
ADd  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-Vsderal 
funding  for  all  dlacreUonaiy  programs  and 
projects  would  have  to  be  of  qwdflcaUy  ap- 
propriated money,  as  distinguished  from  do- 
nated goods  or  services.  The  requlranent  of 
"appropriated,"  of  course,  has  reference  to 
governmental  units,  not  private  individuals 
or  organizations.' " 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Commlttae  report 
also  contained  the  following  comment  on  the 
matching  requirement: 

"*  •  *  Eq>erlemoe  under  the  LEAA  program 
has  indicated  that  the  local  matching  re- 
quirement will  become  a  serious  problem  for 
most  States  should  it  remain  at  its  present 
xate  of  40  percent  for  most  programs.  Lower- 
ing the  requirement  to  30  percent  wUl  afford 
iubstantlal  relief  and  will  nimtnuh  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  States  must  rely  on  count- 
ing the  value  of  donated  goods  and  services, 
rather  than  money,  to  make  up  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  program  costs.  In  this  regard. 
Um  Committee  has  included  a  requirement 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  non-Federal 
ihars  of  the  ooet  of  any  program  or  project 
•ball  be  money  appropriated  expressly  for 
the  shared  funding  of  such  program  or  proj- 
ect. This  provision  should  work  to  guarantee 
that  these  new  Federal  funds  will.  In  fact, 
draw  new  State  and  local  funds  into  the 
olmlnal  justice  system  and  avoid  the  real 
danger  that  Federal  funds  will  merely  replace 
State  and  local  funds  in  financing  the  pres- 
ent system."  8.  Rep.  No.  91-1353,  31   (1970). 

Tour  letter  further  relates  that: 

"When  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee  report  was 
being  debated.  Senator  McClellan,  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  submitted  a  sectlCMial 
analysis  of  the  bUl,  which  included  the  fol- 
lowing on  Section  306  (116  Oong.  Rec.  35603 
(1970)): 

"  'The  Committee  bill  modifies  substantial- 
ly the  House  amendment  to  Section  306  of 
the  Act  dealing  with  discretionary  grants. 
The  changes  are  designed  to  spell  out  ex- 
pressly the  authority  of  LEAA  to  make  dis- 
cretionary grants  and  the  limitations  appUc- 
able  to  them.  In  general,  the  same  limltatk>ns 
applicable  to  block  grants  under  Section  301 
an  made  applicable  to  discretionary  grants. 
Thus,  the  personnel  compensation  llmita- 
ttons  are  made  appUcable,  and  the  share  of 
the  cost  oi  programs  and  projects  that  may 
be  paid  from  Federal  funds  Is  limited  to  70 
percent,  the  limitation  applicable  to  most 
block  grant  T>rogranas.  The  Administration 
could  make  100  percent  grants  only  to  Indian 
tribes  or  other  aboriginal  groups,  as  is  the 
oaie  with  block  grants,  noted  above.  And  at 
least  one-half  of  the  non -Federal  funding 
for  all  discretionary  programs  and  projects 
would  have  to  be  of  money,  as  distinguished 
from  donated  goods  or  services.' " 

"Senator  Hruska,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judle)ary  Committee,  made 
the  f<rilowlne  statemeht  In  his  exolanation  of 
the  bill  (116  Cong.  Rec.  35605   (1970)): 

"The  Senate  provision  Is  more  desirable 
than  the  House  amendnoent.  I  believe,  be- 
eawe  it  recognizes  ttiat  SUtes  and  units  of 
local  government  have  difficulty  supplying 
the  needed  matching  funds  but  at  the  same 
time  recognizes  the  need  for  the  States  and 
unlu  of  local  government  to  make  a  substan- 
tial financial  ocmmltment  to  action  pro- 
grmms.' 

"The  Senate  then  debated  the  two  Issues 
mentioned  earlier,  and  amended  306  only  to 
the  extent  of  drtaying  the  Hard  Match  re- 
quirement untu  July  1,  1972,  and  adding  the 
phase  of  allowing  the  Hard  Match  to  be  met 
*«»*he  aggregate." 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  then  went  to 
eonferenoe  and  the  conference  adopted  the 
^aid-match"  requirement  of  the  Senate  bUl 
•whout  subetanUve  comment,  except  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  cash  requirement  was  reduced 


to  40  percent  See  pages  16  and  17,  HJt.  Bep. 
No.  91-1768  (1970).  However,  during  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
the  conference  rep>ort,  there  was  discussion 
oa  the  fioors  of  both  chambers  of  the  "hard- 
match"  requirement.  In  the  Senate,  Senator 
Hruska,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  In 
conference,  described  the  purjKJse  of  that 
requirement : 

•••  •  •  The  hard  match  would  include  any 
funds  appropriated  by  a  State  or  unit  of  lo- 
cal government  which  are  specifically  ear- 
marked for  matching  LEAA  action  grants. 

"LEAA  experience  in  the  past  2  years  has 
found  that  the  State  and  local  share  of  action 
programs  has  frequently  If  not  always  been 
figured  In  donated  property  or  services  and 
it  Is  hoped  that  the  provision  for  hard  match 
will  stimulate  the  expenditure  of  new  funds 
for  law  enforcement  purposes."  116  Cong. 
Rec.  42149  (1970). 

In  the  House,  BCr.  Poff,  also  a  conference 
manager,  explained  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  with  respect  to  "hard- 
match"  as  follows : 

"The  conference  also  adopted  a  provision 
Which  requires  that  beginning  tn  fiscal  year 
1973,  at  least  40  percent  of  the  Federal  fslc] 
share  of  the  funding  of  any  program  or 
project  be  from  money  expressly  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  or  local  government  In  the 
aggregate  for  such  programs  or  projects — 
as  opposed  to  donated  services  or  property. 
This  Is  the  so-called  hard-match  require- 
ments and  it  applies  equally  to  block  grants 
and  discretionary  grants.  If  a  State  or  local 
government  appropriates  money  to  partici- 
pate directly  In  an  LEAA  program,  that  Is  ob- 
viously a  hard  match.  But  what  if  the  State 
or  local  government  transfer  personnel  to 
participate  in  LEAA  programs  or  projects? 
That  is  not  a  hard  match.  It  can  only  be  oon- 
Bidered  a  htutl  match,  IT  the  State  or  looal 
government  were  to  appropriate  money  to  fDl 
the  vacancies  created  by  the  tsamfer.  The 
controlling  purpose  of  the  haid-mateh  provi- 
sion is  the  desire  to  sUmulaite  new  State  and 
local  money  for  imaginative  and  innovative 
State  and  local  antlorlme  programs.  ITils  pur- 
pose is  already  ensconced  in  section  806  (10) 
of  the  law.  The  hard-Dutdi  requlreiiMnt  puta 
teeth  into  that  legislative  putpoM.  •  •  •"  116 

Cong.  Rec.  43107  (1970). 

(Section  303(10),  of  the  1968  act,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Poff.  provides  that  each  State  plan 

for  participation  in  the  LEAA  Mtlon  gimoi 
program  shall: 

«••  «  •  act  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  title  will  be  so  used  as  not  to  sup- 
plant State  or  local  funds,  but  to  Increase 
the  amonut  of  such  funds  that  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  law  enforcement.) " 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  "hard-matoh"  require- 
ment Is  abundantly  clear  from  the  above-de- 
scribed legislative  history;  that  being  to  as- 
sure that  State  and  local  governments  not 
use  Federal  funds  available  under  the  act  in 
order  to  supplant  their  own  funds  (section 
303(10)).  It  had  been  found  that  State  and 
local  governments  had  been  in  some  Instances 
matching  LEAA  funds  with  property  or  serv- 
ices which  had  not  been  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  the  irrant  program  but  rather  had 
been  transferred  from  other  activities  of  theee 
governments.  By  this  means.  States  or  lo- 
calities partlcioatlng  In  an  LEAA-asalsted 
law  enforcement  project  avoided  committing 
any  new  resources  to  t^'e  project.  Requiring 
these  governmental  uiits  to  match  at  least 
a  portion  of  their  shares  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  with  money  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  would  thus  "work  to  guarantee 
that  these  new  Federal  funds  will.  In  fact, 
draw  new  State  and  local  fimds  into  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  avoid  the  real 
danger  that  Federal  funds  will  merely  re- 
place State  and  local  funds."  S.  Rept.  No. 
91-1363,31  (1970). 

In  essence  then,  the  (Congressional  pur- 


pose  for  "hard-match"  Is  to  regulate  the 
conditions  of  financial  paHlc^>atlon  by  State 
and  local  governments  In  LEAA  programs;  It 
Is  not,  by  the  same  token,  to  limit  partici- 
pation in  those  programs  by  private  orga- 
nizations. There  is  support  In  the  languags 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Report 
previously  cited  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
"hard-match"  requirement  was  not  intended 
to  prevent  the  use  In  LEAA-sponsored  Na- 
tional Scope  projects  of  matching  funds  sup- 
plied from  private  sources.  The  specific  isoi- 
guage  in  the  Report  reads : 

"*  *  *  And  at  least  one-half  of  the  non- 
Federal  funding  for  all  discretionary  pro- 
grams and  projects  would  have  to  be  of  spe- 
cifically appropriated  money,  as  distinguished 
from  donated  goods  or  services.  The  require- 
ment of  "appropriated,"  of  course,  has  ref' 
erence  to  governmental  units,  not  private  tn- 
di»lduaia  or  organixations."  8.  Sept.  No.  01- 
1363,  36.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

To  read  the  "hard-match"  requirement  so 
as  to  preclude  the  use  of  private  funds  for 
"hard-match"  In  National  Scope  projects 
would  thus  be  m  derogation  of  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  act  and  would  also  be  in- 
consistent with  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  Uie  "hard-match"  requirement  wm 
added. 

We  conclude  tSierefore  that  t3ie  "hard- 
match"  requirement  is  satisfied  when .  40 
percent  of  the  non-Federal  funding  of  an 
LEAA-sponsored  project  is  in  the  form  at 
money  rather  than  goods  or  services,  and 
that  the  source  of  the  cash  may  be  either 
private  or  governmental.  As  we  Interpret  the 
"hard-match"  requirement,  the  imptort  of 
section  306(a)  of  the  act  Is  essentially  that 
40  percent  of  non-Federal  funding  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  shall  be  money  rather  than 
property  or  services.  The  further  requlre- 
noent  in  the  statutory  language  that  the 
money  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  at 
the  shared  funding  of  the  program  or  proj- 
ect, by  its  tarma,  tippUat  only  when  the 
non-Federal  money  comes  from  a  State  qr 
Individual  unit  of  government.  'When,  on 
the  other  hand,  "hard-match"  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  donated  money  from 
a  private  source,  the  requirement  of  the 
"hard*matdi"  provlskm  that  non-Federil 
fundings  be  H>proprlated  by  governmental 
units  for  t^e  purpose  of  the  shared  fund- 
ing of  the  program  la  Inapplicable,  since  the 
goal  of  that  requirement — to  insure  the 
commitment  of  new  funds  by  State  and  lo- 
cal governments — Is  not  relevant  when  pri- 
vate funds  are  the  source  of  the  "hard- 
match."  Matching  funds,  whether  govern- 
mental or  donated,  must  still  of  course  eat- 
Isfy  the  statutory  requirement  that  at  least 
40  percent  thereof  be  money.  Tour  first  ques- 
tion Is  answered  accordingly. 

Tour  second  question  Is  whether  funds 
received  by  cities  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  title 
I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1066.  approved 
November  8,  1066,  Pub.  L.  80-764.  80  Stat. 
1366,  may  be  used  as  "hard-match"  for  LBAA 
projects. 

You  explain  that: 

"To  aid  In  the  solution  of  urban  problems, 
Congress  established  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram by  passing  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966. 
The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  (Section  101) 
'provide  additional  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  enable  cities  of  all  sizes  ...  to 
plan,  develop  and  carry  out  locally  prepared 
and  scheduled  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration projects  containing  new  and  Imagi- 
native proposals  to  rebuild  or  revltaUze  large 
alum  and  blighted  areas  ...  to  reduce  the 
Incidence  of  crime  and  delinquency  .  .  .  and 
to  accomplish  theae  objectives  through  the 
most  effective  and  economical  concentration 
and  coordination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  urban  life.'  In  lu  lmplementatl<»i 
of  this  act.  Congress  provided  a  novel  fea* 
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ture  In  the  authority  of  local  government  to 
use  these  funds  In  Section  105(d).  It  states 
that  those  funds  "may  be  used  and  credited 
as  part  or  all  of  the  required  non-Federal 
contribution  to  projects  or  activities,  assisted 
under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  .  .  ." 

"In  its  sectional  analysis  of  this  section, 
the  House  report  explains  that  (1966  U.8. 
Code.  Cong.  &  Admin.  News,  p.  4046)  ".  .  . 
such  funds  shall  be  credited  toward  the  re- 
quired non-Federal  contribution  to  such 
projects  or  activities"  and  to  participate  In 
this  program,  the  city  must  submit  a  "com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program" 
which  must  meet  various  criteria.   •   •   • 

"Prior  to  July  1.  1972,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  funds  were 
matched  by  'model  cities'  funds  In  programs 
where  co-exlstlng  responsibility  occurred. 
The  1970  amendments  Included  the  Hard 
Match  requirement  In  Section  301(c).  This 
ijeutence  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  In  306 
mentioned  earlier,  and  requires  that  "...  at 
least  40  per  centum  of  the  non -Federal 
share  .  .  .  shall  be  of  money  appropriated 
la  the  aggregate,  by  State  or  Individual  unit 
of  government.  .  .  '•    •   •" 

Your  Administration  has  "made  an  Interim 
decision  pending  clarification,  that  model 
cities  funds  may  not  be  used  as  LEAA  Hard 
Match.'  The  specific  question  presented  Is 
therefore  whether  LEAA  may,  subsequent  to 
July  1,  1972,  continue  to  fund  projects  In 
conjunction  with  cities  under  section  301 
of  the  1968  act,  as  amended,  when  some  or 
all  of  the  local  matching  funds  required  of 
these  cities  by  section  301(c)  would  consist 
of  moneys  granted  to  them  under  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act. 

As  noted  above,  section  105(d)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  Act  explicitly  allows  funds 
granted  thereunder  to  the  cities  to  be  "used 
and  credited  as  part  or  all  of  the  required 
non-Federal  contribution  to  projects  or  ac- 
tivities, assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program,"  subject  to  certain  qualifica- 
tions which  apparently  are  not  here  relevant. 
LEAA  programs  under  section  301(c),  as 
amended,  are  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
as  that  term  Is  defined  by  section  112  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act.  Prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  the  effective  date  of  the  "hard-match" 
provision,  there  was  no  question  but  that 
Model  ClUea  funds  might  be  used  by  cities 
to  match  LEAA  grants.  Since  July  1,  1972. 
however,  at  least  40  percent  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  funding  must  be  "money 
appropriated"  for  the  purpose  of  matching 
the  grant.  Since  that  date,  whether  Model 
Cities  funds  can  be  used  by  cities  to  match 
LEAA  grants  depends  on  a  determination 
whether  the  allocation  ctf  Model  Cities  funds 
by  the  recipient  cities  as  matching  funds  for 
LEAA-asslsted  projects  constitutes  an  "ap- 
propriation" of  such  funds,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  301(c),  as  amended. 

Enclosed  with  the  request  for  our  decision 
on  this  question  was  a  letter  of  October  10, 
1972,  to  LEAA  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Community  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
Model  Cltlee  program  and  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  funding  process  used  therein. 
That  letter  reads.  In  pertinent  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  primary  Intent  of  Title  I  of  tSe 
DemoTistTction  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  (Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram) Is  to  bring  about  a  concentration  and 
coordination  of  Federal,  State  and  local  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  and  resources  m  a 
broad,  comprehensive  attack  on  social,  eco- 
nomic and  physical  problems  In  selected 
slum  and  blighted  areas.  The  Idea  Is  to 
demonstrate  In  these  relatively  few  (147) 
yet  broadly  representative  cities  how  blighted 
neighborhoods  can  be  renewed  both  physi- 
cally and  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  life, 
through  a  concentration  ar.d  coordination  of 


Federal,    State    and    local    efforU    and    re- 
sou  rcea. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  statute  provides  for  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  be  provided  by  HUD 
to  the  selected  cities  to  enable  those  cities 
to  plan,  develop  and  carry  out  comprehensive 
local  programs  to  Improve  locally  Identified 
social,  economic  and  physical  defects  in  the 
commimlty.  No  such  program  could  be  truly 
comprehensite  unless  It  addressed  problems 
relating  to  criminal  Justice  and  each  of  the 
Model  cities  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion programs  contains  a  component  dealing 
with  criminal  justice. 

"The  funding  philosophy  of  the  statute  Is, 
basically,  quite  simple,  yet  It  Is  at  the  sanu 
time  unique.  The  statute  does  not  Intend  for 
the  Model  Cities  Program  to  be  or  to  be- 
come another  Federal  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  program.  The  idea  is,  instead,  to  use  it  as 
a  vehicle  to  encourage  and  assist  the  selected 
cities  to  make  use  of  other  existing  Federal, 
State  and  local  resources,  but  in  a  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  manner. 

"The  principal  source  of  Federal  funding 
contemplated  by  the  statute  is  not  Model 
Cities  supplemental  funds,  hut  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  funds  from  programs  other  than  Model 
Cities  Program — such  as  LEAA.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  one  reason  why  local  units  of  gov- 
erxunent  fall  to  seek  and  receive  the  full 
benefits  of  some  Federal  grant  programs  is 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  put  up  the  re- 
quired 'match'  for  these  programs  in  every 
Instance. 

"Congress  recognized  that  a  major  pur- 
pose of  the  Model  Cities  experiment  (I.e., 
more  effective  use  of  Federal  grant  programs 
by  cities)  was  likely  to  be  defeated  unless 
the  participating  cities  were  able  to  obtain 
grants  from  other  programs  such  as  LEAA. 
Accordingly,  hoth  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
cities  in  this  respect.  Section  lOS(d)  of  the 
Statute  expressly  provides  that  Model  Cities 
itupplemental  funds  can  be  used  to  supply 
the  required  'mateK'  for  other  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Each  of  the  147  Model  Cities  receives 
an  annual  block  grant  from  HUD.  This  money 
Is  not  earmarked  by  HUD  for  any  particular 
projects  or  program  eireas.  It  is  granted  to  the 
cities  to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  their  own 
locally  devised  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration programs.  These  programs  consist  of 
numerous  projects  In  any  niunber  of  program 
areas.  Including  criminal  Justice. 

•  •  «  «  • 

"•  •  •  Out  of  Its  block  grant  from  BVT>. 
each  city  determines  for  Itself  how  the  funds 
shall  be  allocated.  The  governing  body  of 
the  city  (I.e.,  City  Council)  must  tAke  formal 
action  to  Improve  the  city's  comprehensive 
program  and.  where  appropriate,  any  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  the  program.  Thus. 
In  the  case  where  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram Includes  criminal  justice  projects  to  be 
funded  with  LEAA  funds  and  the  'match' 
is  to  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Model 
Cities  funds,  these  Model  Cities  funds  are  ap- 
propriated by  the  City  Council  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  action  by  the  local  governing  body 
Is  a  requirement  of  Section  103(a)  (4)  of  our 
statute."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances  the  ex- 
press language  of  section  105(d)  of  the  Model 
Cities  Act,  that  Model  Cities  funds  "may  be 
used  and  credited  as  oart  or  all  of  the  re- 
quired non-Federal  contribution  to  projects 
or  activities,  assisted  under  a  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  program."  Is.  we  conclude,  disposi- 
tive of  your  question.  Accordingly.  Model 
Cities  funds  allotted  by  the  grantees  thereof 
to  LEAA  grant  projects  may  be  considered 
"money  appropriated"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  "hard-match"  requirement  of  section 
301(c).  as  amended. 

Your  third  question  Is  whether,  when  State 


and  local  units  of  government  receive  LKAA 
funds,  and  in  turn  subgrant  them  to  non- 
governmental  units  for  law  enforcement 
projects,  cash  contributed  by  the  non-gov- 
ernmental units  may  be  counted  as  "hanl- 
match"  for  these  projects. 

You  explain  that  action  grants  to  tbs 
States  under  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  iMt 
act.  as  amended : 

"•  •  •  must  be  spent  for  programs  listed 
In  Section  801(b).  Generally,  most  of  the 
funds  spent  In  this  manner  go  to  local  gov- 
ernmental units.  [Section  303(2).)  Of  th« 
portion  which  need  not  be  granted  to  local 
units,  an  option  exists  for  the  State  to  make 
grants  to  private  organizations.  For  pro- 
grams related  to  Section  301(b)(9).  and  to 
some  extent  (3),  there  are  non-profit  non- 
governmental units  providing  important 
public  services  to  the  commumty  (i«., 
YMCA's,  church  groups,  charitable  founda- 
tions, and  others).  Section  301(b)(9)  reads 
as  follows: 

"'(9)  Th^  development  and  operation  of 
comntunlty  baaed  delinquent  prevention  and 
correctional  programs,  emphasizing  halfway 
hoxises  and  other  community  based  rehabili- 
tation centers  for  initial  preconviction  or 
postconviction  referral  of  offenders;  expanded 
probationary  programs,  including  parapro- 
fesslonal  and  volunteer  participation;  and 
community  service  centers  for  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  potential  repeat  youthful 
offenders.' 

"In  this  area.  LEAA  funds  are  subgranted. 
by  the  State,  to  the  non-governmental  lutts, 
for  improving  and  expanding  the  servioes 
that  they  offer.  These  non-profit  groups  hsve 
some  cash  available  for  the  projects  that 
they  are  Involved  In.  The  Congressional  re- 
ports explained  301(b)(9)  as  follows,  Senste 
Report  91-1253,  page  30:  "The  Conunlttee  hs« 
added  a  new  subparagraph  (9)  to  Section 
301(b)  authorizing  the  use  of  Part  C  fundi 
for  the  development  of  community-based  de- 
flnquency  prevention  and  correctional  pro- 
grams as  an  alternative  to  Institutional  con- 
finement. The  funding  of  such  programs  un- 
der the  present  law  Is  permissible,  but  it  li 
hoped  that  express  authority  will  provide  an 
Incentive  for  the  States  and  cities  to  develop 
and  fund  such  programs.  Nothing  more  was 
said  of  the  provision." 

Orants  under  section  301(b)(9)  of  the 
196S  act.  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  3731(b)(9). 
are  governed  by  the  "hard-match"  require- 
ment incorporated  In  section  301  (c) ,  41  VS.C. 
3731(c).  As  indicated  above,  that  requiie- 
ment  was  enacted  concurrently  with,  la 
words  identical  to,  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as.  the  "hard-match"  requirement  of  sectioo 
306  of  the  Act.  41  U.S.C.  3736.  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  Interperted  In  the  same  way  u 
section  306.  Our  explanation  above  of  tbs 
meaning  of  the  "hard-match"  requirement 
of  section  306  with  respect  to  discretionary 
grants  is  consequently  dispositive  of  the 
question  now  raised  concerning  the  meaning 
of  the  "hard-match"  requirement  of  section 
301  (c)  with  resoect  to  block  grants.  That  U 
to  say.  the  "hard-match"  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 301  is  met  when  at  least  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  non-Federal  share  thereof  Is 
1 1  money,  whether  from  private  or  public 
sources. 

In  reachi:ig  this  conclusion,  we  find  it  par- 
ticularly persuasive  that,  as  you  point  out.  If 
the  "hard-match"  requirement  were  Inter- 
preted so  narrowlythat  only  govemmentaliy- 
approprlated  funds  could  satisfy  It.  the  re- 
quirement cotild  be  met  by  private  donors 
donating  funds  to  a  governmental  unit  which 
could  then  appropriate  those  same  funds  for 
the  project.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congr«« 
intended  that  the  "hard-match"  requirement 
be  met  by  such  a  cumbersonme  procedure  and 
our  holding  herein  avoids  the  need  to  resjrt 
to  such  procedure. 

FinaUy.  you  ask  whether  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  expenses  necesssry 
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for  the  administration  of  tha  Territory  of 
American  Samoa  can  be  used  by  that  terri- 
tory to  meet  the  "hard-match"  requirements 
of  the  1970  act. 

You  explain  that: 

"The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  fund 
lAw  Enforcement  projects  in  territories  by 
the  definition  of  States  in  Section  601  (c) .  We 
■re  currently  funding  projects  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Otiam,  Vlrgm  Islands  and  American  Samoa. 
Because  of  the  unique  character  of  funding 
structures  the  problem  of  using  Federal  ter- 
ritorial funds  as  Hard  Match  has  presented 
a  problem  only  in  American  Samoa. 

"The  statutory  authority  governing  Amer- 
ican Samoa  is  48  U8C  1661.  Subject  to  this 
authority,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Administration  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  current  appropriation  for  the  ter- 
ritory is  found  m  PX.  92-369.  1872  U.8.  Code, 
Cong,  and  Admin.  News,  p.  3303.  This  law 
appropriates  funds  'For  expenses  necessary 
tor  the  Administration  of  territories  .  .  .  in- 
cluding expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Oovemor 
of  American  Samoa  .  .  .  compensation  and 
expenses  of  the  Judiciary  In  American  Samoa 
as  authorized  by  law  (48  USC  1661  (o) );  and 
grants  to  American  Samoa,  in  addition  to  lo- 
cal revenxMS  for  support  of  local  govem- 
lasntal  functions  .  .  .'  The  Secretary  of  In- 
twtor  promulgated  regulations  which  de- 
scribe the  operation  of  the  territory.  These 
regulations  are  found  In  Department  of  In- 
terior Manual  675  DM  1-3.  dated  October  8. 
1971. 

"This  manual  describes  the  territorial  pro- 
cedure as  follows.  675  DM  1-8.SA:  "The  leg- 
islature has  appropriation  authority  with  re- 
spect to  local  revenues  and  authority  to  re- 
view and  make  recommendations  with  re- 
elect to  the  budget  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Congress  for  grant  funds.'  " 

"As  Indicated  above,  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  granted 
by  that  Department  to  American  Samoa  are 
to  be  used  by  the  government  of  American 
Samoa  for  support  of  local  governmental 
functions  as  a  supplement  to  local  revenues. 
Under  the  circumstances  these  grants  may  be 
ooosidered  unconditional  grants  and  when 
paid  over  to  American  Samoa  and  ccmmln- 
gled  with  local  revenues  lose  their  character 
ss  Federal  funds.  See  B-131669.  June  11. 1967. 
and  B-l78a89.  September  30, 1971 .  Such  funds 
may  therefore  be  used  by  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment to  provide  "hard-match"  for  LEAA 
grants,  since  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment Is  unquestionably  a  'local  government 
fnnotton." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elkx*  B.  Staats. 
Comptroner  General  of  the  United  Siatet. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
June  25.  1973,  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  the  CMme  Control  Act  of 
1973,  HJl.  8152.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  bill  was  to  authorize  continued 
appropriations  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Asslfitance  Administration.  The  bill  also 
made  a  number -of  amendments  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  differ  dra- 
nuitlcally  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  By  and  large,  the  basic  structure 
and  authority  of  the  LEAA  was  retained. 
We  attempted  to  streamline  the  agency's 
block  grant  funding  mechanism  and  to 
emphasize  LEAA's  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  p^rograms  and  nulittjwc' 
the  States  in  comprehensive  planning. 

While  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
fined approximately  35  points  of  dif- 
ference with  the  l^ouse  bUl.  the  remiltB 
of  the  craiference  cannot  reflect  tbe  slg- 
Qifleant  agreemento  in  boUi  Bouses  on 
approximately  25  other  changes  which 


ai^wared  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  The  report  submitted  along  with 
this  bill  reflects  a  compromise  on  a  num- 
ber of  Issues. 

For  the  most  part,  I  believe  this  com- 
promise to  be  better  than  either  the 
House  bill  or  the  Senate  amendment. 
Some  unworkable  provisions  have  been 
made  workable;  some  provisions  have 
been  changed  to  reflect  the  most  feasible 
alternative. 

It  is  significant  that  the  efforts  of  the 
conference  were  of  a  bipartisan  nature. 
During  the  3  days  of  conference  this  fact 
was  repeated  time  and  again.  The  goal 
of  the  conferees  was  an  obvious  commit- 
ment to  devise  the  most  effective  legisla- 
tion for  LEAA. 

I  believe  that  the  twliefs  and  points 
of  view  by  all  those  who  testified  and  all 
those  who  offered  amendments  to  these 
bills  were  fully  addressed  and  that  the 
result  is  a  bill  which  will  enable  LEAA 
to  continue  its  invaluable  service. 

I  would  like  to  fully  endorse  and  con- 
cur with  the  major  features  of  the  con- 
ference which  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellan)  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  AdditiODally,  I 
would  like  to  add  several  other  items 
which  merit  notice. 

With  respect  to  the  compromise 
reached  by  the  conferees  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  justice,  there  wM  no  intention 
to  denigrate  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Coimcll  To  Coordinate  All 
Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs 
or  the  individusd  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  in  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
area.  It  was  recogiiized  that  the  Federal 
effort  to  reduce  Juvenile  delinquency 
grew  from  a  handful  of  Federal  programs 
in  1961  to  an  effort  involving  18  Federal 
agencies  with  197  programs  and  annual 
grew  from  a  handful  of  Federal  programs 
in  1961  to  an  effwt  Involving  16  Federal 
expenditures  of  aiH>roxlmately  $13  bil- 
lion by  1971. 

With  respect  to  the  training  programs 
for  poUce,  the  conferees  recognized  that 
as  to  those  programs  outside  the  baili- 
wick of  the  FBI,  the  administratioD  nec- 
essarily shared  the  national  institute's 
training  role  as  a  parent  organization 
and  in  keeping  with  sound  management 
concepts. 

With  neptct  to  the  liberalized  hard- 
match  features,  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  in  applsing  these  requirements  to 
situations  involving  transferred  person- 
nel, it  would  be  wise  for  LEAA  to  require 
equivalent  State-appropriated  dollars 
to  cover  salaries  for  the  required  hard 
match.  The  burden  of  matching  has  been 
so  lightened,  that  it  would  be  Inappro- 
priate to  do  otherwise. 

Another  amendment  in  this  bill  will 
provide  the  Administrator  of  LSAA  with 
full  authority  to  donate,  through  the 
General  Services  Administration,  sur- 
plus property  to  State  agencies  for  use 
in  the  criminal  Justice  system.  There 
may  be  some  technical  questions  about 
this  provision,  but  In  my  Judgment,  it  is 
adequate  to  authorize  such  donations. 

There  are  large  inventories  of  hellc(V>- 
ters,  light  aircraft,  rescue  and  patrol 
boats,  rough  terrain  and  special  pur- 
pose vehicles,  and  special  communica- 
tions equipment  which  are  available  to 


improve  and  extend  the  capabilities  of 
police  agencies.  This  is  all  surplus  P^d* 
eral  pr(^>erty. 

Scientific  suid  laboratory  equipment 
is  also  available  for  use  in  drug  abuse  and 
forensic  crime  laboratories.  Significant 
quantities  of  machine-shop  UhAb  and 
skilled  occupational  machinery,  as  well 
as  training  equipment,  is  available  for 
use  in  rehabilitation  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. Correctional  facilities  have  a  need 
for  all  types  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty. This  is  especially  true  today  with 
the  great  unrest  in  State  prisons. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  and  extensive  administrative  regu- 
lations in  this  area,  the  surplus  property 
amendment,  as  presently  drafted,  gives 
such  full  authority  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  LEAA.  ^^_^^' 

Finally,  I  wish  to  assure  SlS^ton  that 
with  respect  to  the  new  technical  assist- 
ance provisions,  the  conferees  recognised 
the  international  scope  of  many  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  prob- 
lems. Thus,  we  intended  to  give  LEAA 
authority  to  provide  technical  assistance 
abroad  in  traditional  police  areas  of  in- 
ternational concern  such  as  narcotics  in- 
terdiction, skyjacking,  and  terrorism: 
However,  these  specific  references  are 
only  intended  to  be  Illustrative  and  It 
would,  therefore,  be  entirely  appropriate 
for  technical  assistance  to  be  provided 
in  other  criminal  Justice  areas.  Including 
corrections,  where  there  were  particular 
bmeflts  in  terms  of  expertise  that  could 
only  be  derived  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  14  of  this  year, 
I  Introduced  S.  1234,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
special  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing, 
at  the  request  of  the  administration.  Al- 
though that  bill  did  not  finally  emerge 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  extension  of 
LEAA's  authority,  there  are  so  many 
conceptual  similarities  between  it  and 
HJl.  8152  that  I  view  the  bill  at  hand 
as  a  prototype  of  special  revenue  sharing 
in  substance,  in  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Thus,  by  approving  the  instant 
legislation  we  will  confirm  the  belief  that 
crime  is  essentially  a  local  problem,  to  be 
solved  by  local  controls  and  initiatives. 
This  has  long  been  a  goal  of  President 
Nixon  which  is  shared  by  this  Senator 
and  many  of  my  colleagues. 

The  changes  we  now  propose  for  LEAA 
will  do  much  to  strmgthen  and  Improve 
what  is  now  a  very  effective  anticrime 
effort.  They  deserve  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
l^eased  that  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  aa  HJl.  8152,  the  LEAA 
authorlzaticm  blD  tuus  retained  the  Ken- 
nedy-McClellan  arrest  records  amend^ 
ment.  That  amendment  represents  an 
important  first  c«ep  hy  the  Congress  to 
place  interim  rest^ctfons  upon  the  oper- 
ations of  crimtoal  Justice  informatien 
systems  funded  by  LEAA. 
•  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
direct  LEAA  and  the  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation systems  which  it  funds  to 
adopt  privacy  and  security  gtiiddines. 
Senator  Kknnsdt  says  that  it  is  the  obr 
Jective  of  his  amendment  that  LEAA^ 
consider  requiring  the  systems  to  ad(H>t) 
the  safeguards  set  out  In  technical  re-^;' 
port  No.  2  of  Project  Search  and  the  mo- 
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clel  administrative  regulations  also  pre- 
pared by  Search.  Other  excellent  pri- 
vacy and  security  guidelines  which  LEAA 
should  look  to  In  preparing  these  regula- 
tions include  I£AA's  own  comprehensive 
data  systems  program  guidelines,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Infonnation 
Systems  and  Statistics  Task  Force  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commlssicm  on  C?ri- 
minal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals  and 
the  model  rules  for  release  of  arrest  and 
conviction  records  prepared  by  Oerald 
Caidan,  formerly  general  coimsel  for  the 
Distlct  of  Columbia  Police  Department. 

In  a  statement  on  June  29,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Senate  enacted  the 
amendment,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
amendment  should  be  strictly  construed 
and  vlgoroiisly  enforced.  Hie  amend- 
ment speaks  in  terms  of  local  systems 
complying  with  restrictions  on  use  of 
criminal  records  "to  the  mazlmum  extent 
feasible."  However,  the  legislative  his- 
tory makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
LKAA  must  force  the  local  information 
systems  to  adopt  privacy  and  confidesi- 
tlality  guidelines  Immediately  or  as  soon 
as  hwiuualy  possible,  and  that  biu-eau- 
cratic  compUcations  and  cost  should  not 
be  a«cepted  as  excuses  for  noncompli- 
ance. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  ratified  by  the 
conference  committee  allows  criminal 
Justice  information  to  be  disseminated 
for  law  enforcement  and  "other  lawful 
purposes."  The  Inclusion  of  this  langiukce 
would  appear  to  allow  the  continued 
disseminatioQ  of  arrest  records  for  civil 
service  and  other  employment  screening. 
Of  course,  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  use 
of  criminal  Jiistlce  records,  in  particular 
arrests  records  not  followed  by  convic- 
ti(»i.  which  should  be  halted  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Attorney  General  should 
take  these  abuses  into  consideration  in 
promulgating  privacy  and  security  guide- 
lines. LEAA  and  the  Department  could 
uid.  under  the  Kennedy-McClellan 
amendment  should  condition  any  Fed- 
eral funds  it  provides  on  the  requirement 
that  the  system^  avoid  most  noncriminal 
fustice  use  of  records.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Justice  Department  to  ccmduct 
a  complete  review  of  all  State  statutes 
which  permit  noncriminal  Justice  use  of 
criminal  Justice  records  and  include  re- 
strictions and  safeguards  in  the  rules  it 
promulgates  pursuant  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  from  the  legislative 
history  of  this  provision  that  Senators 
CxNNSDT,  McCuuxAN,  and  Hrvska  be- 
lieve that  the  Kennedy-McClellan 
amendment  Is  only  an  interim  stop-gap 
measure  and  iu>t  a  final  comprehensive 
solution  to  this  proUem.  As  Senator 
Hrusxa  stated  at  the  time  that  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Senate: 

Tb«  language  In  this  amimrtment  la  xwt 
dlqxwltlve  of  the  entire  problem  but  addi- 
tional legislation  wUl  be  forthcoming  aoon 
on  that  subject,  and  It  wfll  supplement  and 
complement  this  measure. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constltutioniwl 
Rights  on  which  Senators  Hbusxa.  Mc- 
CLXtXAN,  and  KsfWKOT  sit  and  which  I 
chair,  shares  jurisdiction  over  this  mat- 
ter with,  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Ia'^P  an<}  Procedures.  I  have  instructed 


my  staff  to  prepare  comprehensive  legis- 
lation on  this  question  and  I  understand 
that  the  administration  is  doing  the 
same.  Therefore,  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
bill  Introduced  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  will  hold  hearings  in  the 
near  future  on  that  legislation  and  on 
the  progress  of  LEAA  in  enforcing  the 
Kennedy-McClellan  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  repo;rt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESJDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORnTES  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  5)  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  •;, 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  S.  5. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  agree  that  we  in 
the  Congress  and,  indeed,  the  country 
must  do  a  better  job  iix  determining  pri- 
orities and  evaluating  social  programs.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  should  en- 
act S.  5. 

While  I  might  support  this  measure  at 
the  appropriate  time,  and  after  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  various  other 
alternatives,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  be  making  a  serious  mistake  in 
passing  S.  5  today.  It  is  the  wrong  bill 
Emd  it  comes  at  the  wrong  time.  We  m 
the  Congress  are  not  going  to  effectively 
evaluate  programs  and  determine  Fed- 
eral priorities  until  we  force  ourselves  to 
exercise  the  needed  discipline  to  live 
within  a  budget  that  is  appropriate  for 
the  economic  conditions  at  that  time.  It 
is  easy  to  be  for  everything  if  we  do  not 
disclose  the  cost  or  do  not  have  to  make 
what  Secretary  Richardson  has  referred 
to  as  cruel  choices. 

Our  failure  In  this  regard  has  helped 
to  create  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
SA  a  nation  confront  today,  such 


Inflation,  Initially  caused  by  a  Govern- 
ment  that  attempted  to  have  both  guns 
and  birtter. 

Program  perpetuation,  caused  by  the 
fact  that  once  a  program  is  enacted,  we 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  discard  it  no 
matter  what  circumstances  have  changed 
or  what  new  priorities  have  surfaced. 
Promising  more  than  we  can  deliver  hss 
added  to  public  disillusionment  with 
Government. 

Now  both  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Budget  and  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Budget,  Management, 
and  Expenditures  have  been  considering 
budget  control  and  oversight  legislation. 
The  former  committee  has  issued  a  re- 
port containing  its  recommendations  to 
improve  the  operations  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  July  25  reported  the  Fed- 
eral Act  to  Control  Expenditures  and 
Establish  National  Priorities  to  the  fun 
conunittee.  Included  within  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  is  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Congressional  Of- 
fice of  Budget,  equivalent  in  status  to  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce.  How  would 
this  mesh  with  the  Office  of  Goals  and 
Priorities  established  vritiiln  the  Coo- 
gress  imder  title  2  of  S.  5? 

The  other  major  provision  of  S.  5 
would  establish  a  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers in  the  Executive  OfiBce  of  the 
President  and  require  annual  social  re- 
port by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 
I  personally  am  not  convinced  that  we 
need  to  beef -up  the  Executive  OfBce  of 
the  President.  It  seems  to  me  with  the 
Domestic  Council,  which  functions  to 
assist  the  President  in  the  coordination 
and  overview  of  domestic  policies,  and 
the  Ofllce  of  Government  and  Budget, 
which  already  exercises  considerable  in- 
fluence or  appear  to  be  adequate  for  the 
executive  branch. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  In  this  regard  that  needs  to  be 
strengthened.  I.  therefore,  strongly  urge 
this  bill  be  defeated  or  preferably  de- 
ferred until  we  consider  the  total  prob- 
lem and  establish  a  procedure  for  Im- 
proving the  budgetary  process. 

While  I  am  very  sympathetic  to  pro- 
posals to  upgrade  cmd  improve  the  ability 
of  Congress  to  evaluate  the  program  and 
determine  Federal  priorities,  realistically 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  do  so  imless 
we  put  In  place  the  machinery  and  me- 
chanisms that  will  force  us  to  live  within 
our  means  and  make  the  difficult  choices. 

Action  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  such  as 
S.  5,  may  serve  to  slow  the  momentum 
in  the  Congress  for  real  reform  in  both 
improving  our  budgetary  process  and  our 
ability  to  evaluate  programs  to  deter- 
mine national  priorities. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  hope  that 
S.  5  will  be  defeated  this  time  or  delayed 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  ttie  rdll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  AND  FOR  A  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  >  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  J«.),  each  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  hour  not  to  extend  beyond  10 :  45  a.m.. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It 
may  be  the  last  quonun  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bdr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorumcall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Vliginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?       

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  S.  5,  the  proposed  Pull  Op- 
portunity and  National  Goals  and  Pri- 
orities Act. 


SENATOR  INOUYE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  Indignation  at  the  ethnic 
slur  cast  yesterday  against  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
lHOim>,  who  is  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  characterize 
such  a  remark.  It  was  shameful. 

I  would  remind  my  fellow  Americans 
and  the  people  of  the  world  that  Sena- 
tor Danicl  K.  Inouyc  is.  and  always  has 
been,  an  American. 

Ih  the  spirit  of  fairpl^'  and  good 
Americanism.  I  do  hope  an  apology  will 
be  tendered  to  Senator  Jjnovrt. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  Uke  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  my  distin- 
guished friend  ikid  colleague  just  mad^. 
I  was  deeply  shocked  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  this  naoming  that  this  racial 
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slur  had  been  made  against  Senator 
iMOUYi,  who  is  (me  of  the  finest  Ameri- 
cans that  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing,  a  man  who  has  given  so  much 
for  his  country  in  war  and  peactt,  a 
man  who  is  of  constantly  high  character, 
and  one  who  has  demonstrated  in  the 
Senate  that  he  not  only  is  very  effective 
as  a  legislator,  but  that  he  is  a  great 
friend. 

I  am  shocked,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
comment  that  was  made,  but  perhaps 
even  more  troublesome  Is  the  fact  that 
the  perpetrator  of  those  remarks  has  yet 
to  apologize  to  our  very  dear  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President.  I  do  hope 
that  the  individual  who  made  this  un- 
fortunate remark  will  apologize  to  Sen- 
ator Inoutx.  It  was  an  uncalled-for 
slur.  It  should  not  happen  in  America. 
The  record  of  Senator  Inottyx's  life  and 
career  shows  he  is  first  and  foremost  a 
good  American. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  Ids  remariss. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
TURN TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
LEGISIiATIVE  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  Uie 
Senate  completes  its  votes  on  the  treaties 
tomorrow,  It  return  to  the  conalderatton 
of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
NATIONAL    GOAU3    AND    PRIORI- 
-TIKS  ACT.  TOMORROW,  S.  6 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  th&t  when  the 
Senate  rettims  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business  following  the  votes 
on  the  treaties  tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  5. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


f>ROORAM 


Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
houT'  of  10  ajn.  Following  the  reoognitian 
o£  th«  two  leaders  or  their  designees,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  r'rom  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hcuts)  will  be  recognised 
for  net  to  exceed  16  minutes  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harrt  F.  Btsd.  Jr.)  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  tran- 
saction of  routine  morning  business,  with 
the  usual  3-minute  limitation  on  state- 
noents  therein,  the  period  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  ho^r  of  10:45  i^.m. 

At  10:46  ajn.  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  Executive 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  8,  9. 10.  and  11  on 
the  Executive  Calendar.  Under  tbe  order 
previouidy  entered,  there  will  Immediate- 
ly be  one  rollcall  vote,  which  will  cpunt 
for  four.  In  actuality.  Following  this  vote. 
tHe  senate  uMl  return  to  the  consider- 
ation, in  legtclative  session,  of  S.  5. 


Aside  from  what  I  have  just  stated, 
the  leadership  would  want  to  express  the 
hope  that  Senators  will  remam  available 
throiighout  the  day  tomorrow,  or  at 
least  until  such  time  as  the  leadership 
feels  that  no  critical  votes  wiL  occur.  The 
reason  I  say  this  is  that  r(dlcall  votes 
can  occur  tmexpectedly  on  calendar  nuit- 
ters  cleared  for  action,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, rollcall  votes  could  occur  on 
conference  reports  and  other  messages 
coming  from  the  House. 

We  have  no  control  over  the  timing  of 
the  receipt  in  the  Senate  of  House  mes- 
sages, such  timing  necessarily  dQ>ending 
on  the  actions  of  the  other  body.  Inas- 
much as  the  Senate  faces  a  recess  of 
slightly  over  a  month,  the  leadership  ap- 
preciates the  understanding  of  all  Sena- 
tors in  connection  with  the  usual  pmei- 
Ue  exigencies  that  may  arise  on  the  last 
day  preceding  a  recess. 

Moreover,  looking  down  the  road,  and 
in  order  that  Senators  vtlU  be  alerted 
in  ample  time  to  make  plans  accord- 
.  ingly.  I  would  be  wUUng  to  bet  my  shirt, 
at  Ma6t,  that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes 
on  September  5,  the  first  day  the  Senate 
is  expected  to  convene  following  the 
August  recess.  And  my  reference  to  votes 
is  no  idle  suggestion;  It  is  a  cbmmltmait. 


■ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  "business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accorda^tc^ 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  ih  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  &J31.  tomorrow.  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  4 :44 
pjn..  the  Senate  adjourned  untn  tomor- 
row. August  3.  1973.  at  10  aJh. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  recelvefi  by  the 

Senate  August  2.  1973: 

D^MrrifBrr  or  Svatb 

Xllsworth  Bunker,  of  Vermont,  to  be  an- 
bassador  «t  laiff,  - 

Carol  0.  LaiM^  of  Vermont,  a  ForatgB  Secv* 
lee  OOeer  of  tbe  class  of  career  silnlster,  to 
be  an  Assistant  SeereVary  of  State. 
DtfAB^tennr  or  Jttbticb 

Thomas  P.  McKamara,  of  North  Oardllxui. 
to  be  IT.3.  attorney  for  tbe  eastte^  district 
of  North  Caroltna  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vloe  Warren  H.  Coolldge,  resigned. 

Dkpaktmxnt  or  Hkalth,  Kotjcatiom,  ako 

WSLTAaX 

James  B.  Cardwell.  df  Maryland,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  8o«lal  Ssourl^  at  tbe  Dspart- 
m«nt  of  Healtb,  Bduflstton.  and  W«Uan.  Vlff* 
Robert  M.  BaU.  resigned.      . !     -, ,.,    " „;,.  j;  ^ 

'       :i-V'  'ill 
1    -w 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nonoinatipns  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  2. 1973 : 

t7.s.  PosrrXL  savicB 

John  T.  lag,  of  HavaU,  to  be  a  Oovemoi 
of  the  VS.  Postal  Service  for  the  term  ex- 
piring December  8,  IMl. 

Atomic  Bxcbot  CoMmsnoN 

y^miam  A.  An<iei«,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Jitoralc 'Ibiergy  coramteslon 
for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  June  80,  1078. 
OBnaemxm  aw  Stats  ' 

ttiomas  R.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For-' 
etgtt  ^tarVlce  offloer  of  elass  1,  to  be  Amba*- 
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sador  Extraordinary  and'  Plenipotentiary  of 
tb«  IKilted  States  of  AiD«rtca  to  Ndnray. 

DXTLOMATIC   AND  FOBBIQN    SKBVICK 

John  R.  Stevenson,  of  New  York,  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  for  the  lAW 
of  the  Sea  Conference  and  Chief  of  I>lega> 
tlon,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

(The  above  nominations  ware  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re* 
spend  to  requests  to  t4>pear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

U.S.  Aa  Poacx  f^ 

Brig.  Oen.  Harold  R.  Vague.  522-14-^065 
FR,  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  ma}o^ 
general  and  for  appointment  as  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839  and  section  8079. 
tl^le  10,  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

n.8.  Abmt 

1.  The  following-named  person  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  Army  of  the  United  States  wHh 
grades  aa  indicated,  from  the  temporary  dls- 


a)»lll4i|f  retired  list,  for  a  period  of  1  4Uy.  un- 
der  the  provisions  of  title  10,  Ututed  States 
Code,  sections  1311  and  3447: 
To   be   major  geiural.  Regular  Army,  caii 

lieutenant  general.  Army  of  the   United 

State* 

Lawrence  J.  Lincoln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

3.  The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
tne  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962; 

To  he  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Lawrence  J.  Lincoln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■■XLY  of  the  United  Spates  (paajor  general, 

.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  ofBcer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  .to  t>c  assigned  to  a  poeltloo  of 
Importance  and  responsi;>llity  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec* 
tlon  30M,  in  grade  as  follows; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  WUUam  Edward  Potts,  441-18- 
9483,  U.S.  Amy. 


^ 


VS.  Navt 

Vice  Adna.  C.  Bdwln  Bell.  U.S.  Navy,  (or 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admlrsl. 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  o( 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5383. 

Comdr.  Grace  Murray  Sopper,  U.S  Naval 
Reserve  (retired),  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  captain  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  In  aooordance  with 
article  II,  section  2.  clause  3,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  thk  Ant  Forck  and  Makine  Corps 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
Z.  Bothe,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Howard 
W.  Vanscoy,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  July  34,  1973. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Har- 
old J.  Alwan,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Oeorge  p.  WuerQh,  to  be  lleutensat 
colonel,  which  ncmlnations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  34,  1973. 
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The  Houae  met  at  11  o'clock  ajBj/ 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Laidi. 
DJ}.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  ua  hear  t/tgrcmcimtoii  of  the  whole 
matter:  fear  Qoi  and  keep  his  oommand- 
menta  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. — 
Eccleslastesl2:  IS. 

Almighty  Ood  and  Father  of  us  all. 
whose  ways  are  truth  and  love,  at  this 
altar  of  prayer  established  by  our  fathers, 
we  kneel  in  spirit  praying  that  Thy 
strength  may  underglrd  us  In  our  labors 
on  behalf  of  our  beloved  country. . 

Daring  these  disturbing  days  deepen 
in  us  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
together  with  a  reaUatlon  that  Thy  call 
to  each  one  of  us  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  world's  goods  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  woild's  good  and  the  best 
contributions  we  can  make  in  an  hon- 
est, clean,  trustworthy  life  filled  with 
goodwill. 

Guide  us  with  Thy  sphit  that  we  may 
be  faithful  stewards  of  our  national  life. 
May  our  decisions  bridge  the  gulfs  be- 
tween people  and  unify  us  in  oiu-  desire 
for  life,  liberty,  and  the  piu^uit  of  hap- 
piness for  an. 

We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection.  « 


MES8AOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounoed  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  hi)!  of  the  S«aate  of  the 
following  title:  .•-Am.', 

8.  2120.  An  aet  to  anend  «be  Federal  RaU- 
roMt  aafety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related  acta 
to  authorise  additional  approprtotlon4  aad 
for  other  purpoees. 


Ta»  message  idso  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  biU  (8.  502) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested: 

S.  373.  An  Mt  to  aaisnd  the  Oocamunica- 
tlons  Act  of  1034  to  reUeve  broadcasters  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  of  section  316 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  Inderal  offlce, 
to  repeal  the  Campaign  Communications  Re- 
form Act.  to  amend  the  Federal  Klectaon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  «Dd  for  other  pur- 
poses, and 

S  J.  Rea.  144.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide  tat 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Homing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  loians 
and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purpoees. 


INSULT  TO  A  JAPANElfe-AMERICAN 
HERO 

(lit.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  p^- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked 
to  see  John  J.  Wilson,  attorney  for 
H.  R.  Haldeman,  state  that  while  he  did 
not  oppose  the  questioning  of  his  client 
by  Senator  Lowill  Weickir,  he  was  up- 
set by  the  questions  of  Senator  Daksr. 
iHotm  «uid  went  on  to  state  "what  I 
mind  is  that  little  Jap."  When  reporters 
indicated  their  surprise  at  what  could 
on^  be  described  as  a  racist  statement, 
he  went  on  to  say: 

That's  Just  the  way  I  speak.  I  coastder  It 
a  descrtptlon  of  the  man — I  woUMat  mind 
being  caned  a  little  Amanoan. 

John  ,  J.  Wilson's  action'  has  .made 
many  Americans,  myself  in(uude<3L 
ashamed.  It  is  particularly  distressing 
that  this  remark  was  made  while  our 


country  was  being  visited  by  Japan's  dis- 
tinguished Prime  Minister  Kakuei 
Tanaka.  Senator  Daniel  Inouye.  the 
U.S.  Senator  from  Hawaii  of  Japanese- 
American  extraction,  served  our  country 
in  World  War  U;  indeed,  he  lost  his  arm 
in  its  defense.  I  do  not  propose  to  debate 
the  subject  of  who  is  or  who  is  not  an 
American.  The  Constitution  disposed  of 
that  Issue  a  long  time  ago.  But  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  think  being  a  great  American 
requires.  It  takes  more  than  a  particular 
skin  color  or  ethnic  background — it  takes 
an  inner  decency  and  courage,  exhibited 
by  Senator  Daniel  Inouti  and  seemingly 
lacking  in  John  J.  Wilson. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL.  JR.,  BLAMES  AD1CD4IS- 
TRA'nON  FOR  BEEP  SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought 
to  put  the  blame  for  the  beef  shortage 
right  where  it  belongs — at  the  door  of 
President  Nixon  and  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  want  beef 
and  there  has  been  virtually  none  this 
past  week.  I  have  been  informed  by  one 
company  that  only  two  carloads  of  beef 
have  gone  Into  Boston  these  past  few 
days.  Usually,  the  city  gets  40  carloads  a 
week. 

Supermarket  shelves  everywhere  are 
emp^.  Meatcutters  everywhere  are  be- 
ing laid  off  or  are  taking  off  for  lack  of 
work.  If  this  keeps  up,  this  thing  is  going 
to  develop  into  a  serious  labor  problem 
as  well  as  a  major  consmner  matter. 

Mr:  Speaker,  this  is  the  fruit  of  the 
policy  of  scarcity  practiced  by  President 
Nixon  and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Congress  extended  the  economic 
stabllizaUon  legislation  last  April  We 
have  already  given  him  all  the  authority 
he  needs  to  deal  with  this  beef  shortage. 
He  is  responsible  for  this  shortage,  and 
it  is  equally 'his  responsibility  to  get  us 
out  of  It. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress want  action. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  FHA 
INSURING  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  144)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  insurance 
of  loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

B.J.  lUs.  144 
Besolved  by  the  Senate  onA  Houee  of  Mep- 
reeentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreu  ataembled, 

BrrxMBioN  or  fha  ammjMCE  paooaaics 
Secnoit  1.  (a)  SeoUon  a(a)  of  the  National 
Housing    Act   Is  amended   by   stgrlklxtg   out 
"June  SO,  1973"  In  the  flnt  eentenoe  and  m- 
Mftlng  in  lieu  ttaareof  "October  1, 1978". 

(b)  Section  917  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  SO,  1078"  and  Inaertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1973". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  strlldng  out  "June  80,  1078"  In  the  fifth 
sentence  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1973". 

(d)  Section  28fi(m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Jime  30,  1973"  and  Inesrtlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1, 1078". 

(e)  Section  386(n)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  SO,  107^"  and  Inaertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "Octobw  1,  1973". 

(f)  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  80,  1978"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1973". 

(g)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Jime  30,  1073"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1973". 

(h)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30, 1073"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1973". 

(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30, 1073"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1978". 

FLBziBLE  XNTxaaar  batb  AxrrBoarrr 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(a)  at  the  Act  entlUed 
"An  Act  to  amend  clU4>ter  87  of  tlUe  38  of 
the  United  State*  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  re^eot  to  Interest 
rates  on  insured  oaortgagae,  and  for  other 
purposes."  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
80. 1078"  and  Uuertlng  m  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1078", 

nifpoaaBT  waivxa  or  cixtain  uaoTATioNs 

ATPLICaBLE  TO   ONMA 

Sw.  8.  Section  3  of  the  joint  resolution 
•atltied  "Joint  reeolutlon  to  extend  ths  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Ho'jslng  and 
Oiban  Development  wlUi  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
aodtty  certain  provlalons  of  the  National 
nood  Insurance  Act  of  1008,  and  for  other 
purposes."  improved  December  22,  1071,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
90,  1973"  »nd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1973". 


aCHABtUTATIOK  ZJOAX  AOTBOiizanoir 
Btc.  4.  Section  Sia(h)  of  Housing  Ae«  of 
1064  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  80, 
1978"  sod  tnsMitng  in  lieu  thtreoC  "Oeto- 
ber  1, 1978". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution will  simply  provide  for  a  short- 
term  extension  of  the  FHA  insuring  au- 
thorities and  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  set  the  maximum  FHA  interest 
rate  until  October  1,  1973.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  resolution  has  the 
support  Of  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
WxanALL,  and  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

This  resolution  Is  needed  so  that  FHA 
may  begin  to  insure  mortgages  again 
since  the  authority  to  do  so  expired 
July  1  of  this  year.  This  resolution  would 
also  extend  the  authority  of  the  HUD 
Secretary  to  set  the  maximum  FHA  in- 
terest rate  and  would  also  provide  for  the 
temporary  waiver  of  certain  mortgage 
limitations  applicable  to  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association.  And  fi- 
nally, extends  the  authorization  for  the 
rehabilitation  loan  program  to  October  1, 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  adopt 
this  resolution. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


This  legislation  has  been  extended  a 
number  of  times  since  it  was  first  enacted 
in  1942.  The  authority  has  been  used 
in  recent  years  only  In  periods  Just  prior 
to  tax  payment  dates.  In  effect.  Its  ex- 
istence permits  the  department  to  op- 
erate with  considerably  lower  cash  bal- 
ances than  would  otherwise  be  required. 
Further,  the  availability  of  the  direct 
purchase  authority  is  also  Important  as 
a  standby  means  of  providing  a  ready 
source  of  fimds  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  private  markets  due  to  a 
serious  national  catastrophic  occurrence 
of  this  magnitude. 

AKZNSlCXirTS  OmaXO  ST  KK.  PATMAX     . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  PATMANf  On 
Une  5,  strike  "July  1,  1974"  and  Insert  "No- 
vember 1,  1973";  and  on  Unes  6  and  7,  strike 
"June  30, 1974"  and  Insert  "October  31,  1078**. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pcussed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  Amend  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for 
three  months  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  purchase  United  States 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  OF  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BANKS  TO  PUR- 
CHASE US.  OBUOATIONS  DI- 
RECTLY FROM  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideraUon  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1410) 
to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obUgations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1410 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  aasembled.  That  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (12  17JS.C.  355) ,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "July  1,  1974"  and  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30, 1074". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1410  Is 
an  emergency  matter,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Treasury.  This  bill,  as 
amended,  is  fully  supported  by  your 
House  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and,  as  I  have  noted,  by  the  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation, 
if  enacted,  will  allow  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  purchase  U.8.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury.  The  legislation 
would  allow  this  to  be  done,  in  effect,  for 
the  next  3  months,  that  is.  through  Octo- 
ber 31, 1973. 


RACIAL  SLURS  CANNOT  BE 
CONDONED 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend hi*  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  apologize  to  all  Asian- 
Americans  on  behalf  of  those  of  us  who 
resent  the  arrogance  and  ignorance  of 
John  Wilson,  the  attorney  for  H.  R. 
Haldeman  and  John  Ehrllchman,  who 
believes  that  he  is  an  "American,"  and 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  a  decorated  hero  of  World  War 
ILlsa-'UtUeJap." 

This  derogatory  racial  slur  cannot  be 
overlooked  as  simply  the  mumbling  of  an 
p  ill-educated  and  ill-informed  individual. 
This  alleged  "educated"  man  Is  an  attor- 
ney, a  legal  adviser  to  those  closest  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and. 
I  suppose,  a  respected  member  of  the 
communi^. 

His  words  and  thoughts,  unfortunate- 
ly, are  those  of  a  significant  segment  of 
our  society  and,  I  beUeve,  point  up  the 
very  real  need  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Asian-American  Affairs  Act,  H.R.  261. 
which  Congressman  Matsonaoa  and  I 
have  mtroduced  and  which  is  presently 
pending  in  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  end  the 
prejudice  and  discrimination  against 
Americans  of  Asian  decent  by  establish- 
ing a  Cabinet  committee  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  investigating  their 
problems  and  recommending  measures 
which  would  solve  those  problems. 

Wilson  evidently  believes  that  because 
I  am  white,  I,  too,  am  an  "American," 
but  that  those  who  are  black,  brown,  and 
red  are  not.  If  that  is  the  case.  I  am 
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asbamed  to  be  classified  with  him,  and  I 
apologi;^  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
minorities  for  being  in  any  way  asso- 
ciated with  this  bigoted,  ignorant  in* 
dividual. 


subject  to  civil  suits.  The  courts  would, 
of  course,  retain  the  power  to  authorize 
wiretaps  for  investigations  involving 
crimiiml  SKstivlties  or  national  security. 


BLAME  FOR  MEAT  SHORTAGES 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  ade^ess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise/and  extend  his  remarks 
aad  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
1  minute  to  chide  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  for  his 
very  partisan  statement  which  he  jiist 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  blaming 
the  administration  and  the  Republican 
Party  for  the  beef  shortage. 

If  the  gentleman  will  Just  go  back  into 
some  of  the  statements  he  has  made 
prior  to  today  on  this  House  floor,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  spokesmen  of  his  party  for  price 
controls,  freezes,  that  is,  and  if  we  would 
have  taken  his  party's  advice  and  his 
advice  in  psuticuilar,  we  would  not  only 
have  a  shortage  of  beef  but  we  would 
have  a  shortage  of  everything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  if  he  would  like  to  con- 
tradict this  statement. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  LEAA 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Bfaryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  disclosure  of  secret  taping  in 
the  White  House  pointed  out  the  need  to 
secure  the  right  to  privacy  for  members 
of  this  free  society.  On  Monday,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  plug  a  legal  loophole — a 
loophole  which  unfortunately  not  even 
this  Conference  Report  on  the  Crime 
Contrtd  Act  succeeds  in  closing. 

My  bin,  H.R.  9667,  would  require  tiiat 
all  parties — repeat,  all  parties — to  a  c<m- 
versatlon,  telephonic  or  live,  be  Informed 
before  it  is  recorded.  My  bill  is  designed 
to  stop  the  recently  revealed  White 
House  practice  of  taping  the  ccmversa- 
tions  of  Oovemment  ofQcials,  foreign 
diplomats.  White  House  staff  members — 
to  say  nothing  of  Members  of  Congress — 
secretly  and  without  their  knowledge. 

Such  bugging  Is  not  restricted  to  the 
White  Housie.  U.S.  Dtstarict  Court  Judge 
Gerhard  Geseil  recently  pointed  out  that 
legally  sanctioned  snooping  has  become 
a  common  practice  which  has  prolifer- 
ated without  Judicial  supervision.  Ac- 
c(M"dlng  to  Judge  Oesell : 

Informers,  In  return  for  government  prom- 
iMs  or  hope  cX  favors,  are  equipped  with  re- 
cording devices  and  sent  into  the  homea  and 
offlc«a  of  their  friends  a-d  conQdants  t3  try 
to  trap  tbair  words  on  tape  .  .  .  Many  Individ- 
uals, wltJiout  any  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment, secretly  tape  their  own  conversations 
with  others  for  ulterior  purposM  and  \ise 
casual  remarks  to  extort  or  intimidate  .  .  . 

My  bill  will  make  the  practice  of  bug- 
ging illegal  not  only  in  the  White  House, 
but  anywhere.  Violations  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  fines  ranging  up  to  $10,000 
and  up  to  5  years  in  Jail,  and  by  being 


MR.  DALE  C.  BAXTER  OF 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  professional  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Dale  C.  Baxter  of  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Baxter  has  served  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Syracuse  Junior  Achieve- 
ment since  Its  founding  in  1966.  Under 
his  direction  the  program  has  grown 
from  unknown  experiment  in  economic 
education  to  a  program  of  30  miniature 
companies,  1,000  annual  participants, 
smd  solidly  established  in  the  commu>- 
nity. 

Many  cities  have  JA  programs  and 
Syracuse's  Is  far  from  being  the  largest, 
but  what  denotes  ours  is  the  love  and  re- 
spect that  hundreds  of  former  high 
school  students  in  the  central  New  York 
area  had  for  Dale  Baxter.  The  students 
named  him  the  recipient  of  the  flrst  Ken- 
neth R.  Leach  Award,  recognizing  his 
contribution  to  their  own  futures.  The 
annual  closing  banquet  for  the  program 
year  finds  him  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous gifts  and  awards. 

Dale  Baxter  is  leaving  Syracuse  for  a 
new  job  with  Junior  Achievement  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.  While  his  many  friends  and 
"achievers"  will  miss  him,  they  all  echo 
my  feelings  that  he  finds  success  and 
happiness  in  his  new  job.  WhUe  it  would 
be  unfair  for  me  to  say  that  Denver  is 
getting  the  best  JA  director  in  the  coun- 
try, I  can  say  that  they  could  not  have 
gotten  a  better  one. 


NATIONAL  NEXT  DOOR  NEIGHBOR 
DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  l>e  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  25) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each  year 
as  "National  Next  Door  Neighbor  Day." 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  25 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  la  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  fomtb 
Sunday  of  September  of  each  year  aa  "Na- 
tional Next  Door  Neighbor  I>ay"  and  calUng 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Interested  groups  and  organizations  to  ob- 


aerre  such  day  wltb  appropriate  ceremonial 
and  activities. 

AMEMIIiaNT  OITSBKD   BT   MB.   IDWAlOa  OV 
CALXVOBNIA 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kdwabim  of  Cal- 
ifornia: On  page  1,  Une  5,  atrike  out  ttie 
words  "of  each  year"  and  insert  in  lien 
thereof  ".  1973.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
ht^py  to  have  the  opportimity  to  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  25,  the  national 
next  door  neighbor  day  bill  which  orlgl- 
nated  with  Mrs.  Becky  Mattson  of  Lake- 
side, Mont. 

The  Idea  for  this  annual  day  to  be  ob- 
served the  fourth  Sunday  of  each  Sep- 
tember was  spearheaded  by  Mrs.  Matt- 
son.  Her  concern,  and  that  aU  of  us.  Is  the 
national  loss  of  our  sense  of  community. 
Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
loss,  including  urbanization,  high  mobil- 
ity, and  others. 

In  A  Nation  of  Strangers,  noted  author 
Vance  Packard  says  that: 

The  people  of  America  have  no  more  urgent 
problem  today  than  to  oombat  the  uprooted- 
neaa  and  unconnectedneas  which  are  pro- 
ducing so  much  social  fragmentation.  Most 
can  start  in  tbelr  own  towns  and  urban 
neighborhoods  .  .  .  Technc^oglcal  progress  U 
no  bargain  if  we  lose  the  natural  human 
community  In  the  process. 

We  must  respond  to  that  lu-gent  need 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  25  will  help 
to  start  us  on  the  right  road.  Hopefully, 
that  road  will  lead  us  to  renewed  caring 
for  our  next  door  neighbors,  for  our 
neighbors  down  the  block,  for  one  gener- 
ation to  the  other,  and  from  this  Nation 
to  all  other  nations.  By  giving  people  an 
opportunity  to  express  appreciation  for 
their  fellow  man,  a  commemorative  day 
such  as  this  may  take  the  bitter  edge  of 
loneliness  off  and  may  sustain  those 
whose  lives  are  otherwise  lsM:king  in  per- 
sonal contact  and  human  warmth. 

As  Mrs.  Mattson  says: 

This  day  wUl  not  be  a  cure-all  for  the  social 
Ills  and  fragmentation  In  today's  world  but 
It  will  be  one  short  easy  sterp  for  families  to 
make  together  aiid  a  basic  way  to  begin  s 
new  age  of  caring. 

I  urge  unanimous  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  25  so  that  we  mav  start 
a  new  time  of  caring  on  September  23. 
1973. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  deflgnattntt  the 
fourth  Sunday  In  September  1973,  ss 
'National  Next  Door  Neighbor  Day'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WOMEN'S  EQUALITY  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  (Hi  the  Judtdary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  52)  desig- 
nating   August    26    of    each   year  h 
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•Somen's  Eqiiallty  Day."  and  ask  for  its 
Inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution.     

Tht  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  offer  an  amendment  striking  the 
"whereas"  clauses  in  the  pending  resolu- 
tion; is  that  true? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  The 
gentlonan  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  resolu- 
tion cranmemorates  the  anniversary  of 
the  ratification  of  the  19th  amendment 
guaranteeing  women  the  right  to  vote. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  constitute  a 
congressional  override  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  is  sponsoring  this  resolution  what 
the  male  of  the  species  is  supposed  to  do 
on  this  day  of  August  26. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
President  will  issue  an  appropriate 
proclamation  in  the  event  the  resolution 
is  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  I  would 
hope  that  all  males  will  join  in  the  cele- 
bration as  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  suppose  we  could 
have  a  holiday  on  that  day  so  that  we 
could  cook  the  meals  and  do  the  laim- 
dry  for  our  wives  and  otherwise  demon- 
strate a  proper  observance  of  women's 
equality  day? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
not  anticipate  that  would  happen,  but  I 
hope  the  gentleman's  suggestion  will  re- 
ceive serious  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  let  them  take  over 
here.  They  might  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H  J.  Uts.  83 

Whereas  the  woman  of  tba  United  States 
ttava  been  treated  aa  aeoood-claaa  dUaana, 
•ad  have  not  bean  entlUed  to  the  fuU  rtghta 
•M  pnTUagaa.  public  or  privata.  legal  br  Inrtl- 
tutlooal,  which  are  available  to  male  etttens 
of  the  ITnlted  Statea;  and 

Whereas  the  woman  of  the  United  States 
navs  united  to  assure  that  theae  rtghta  and 
privileges  are  available  to  all  cltlsens  equally 
'vgvdless  of  sex;  and 

Whereas  the  women  of  the  United  States 
b*w  deelgnat«l  Augtut  26,  the  anniversary 
or  the  date  ot  the  ratification  of  the  nlne- 
t«mth  anwQdmant,  aa  a  symbol  of  the  con- 
ttnuad  fight  for  equal  rlghU;  and 

Whereas  the  women  of  the  United  SUtes 
•»  to  be  commended  and  sapported  In  their 


organisation  and  actvUttea:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  26  of 
each  year  Is  designated  as  "Women's  Eqtiallty 
Day",  and  the  President  Is  authorised  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  annuaUy 
in  commemoratlDn  of  that  day  In  1920  on 
which  the  women  of  America  were  flrst 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote. 


AMBifDMurra    orrvaio    bt    mb.    bowabo8    or 
CAuroainA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  series  of  amendments 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwabos  of 
California:  On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the 
worda  "of  each  year"  and  Insert  m  Ueu  ttum- 
of".  1978,'". 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  the  word  "an- 
nually". 

On  pages  1  and  2^  strike  out  the  entire 
preamble. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  House  Joint  Resolution  52,  a  bill 
to  designate  August  26  of  each  year  as 
"Women's  Equality  Day."  This  was  the 
date  the  19th  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution was  ratified  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  it  is 
obvious  where  my  sympathies  lie.  How- 
ever, today  I  would  like  to  address  my 
remarks  to  my  colleagues  on  the  role  of 
women  in  the  working  world  right  now. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  revolution  has 
taken  place  among  many  women  of  our 
country.  Most  men  ridiculed  it  at  first  as 
a  passing  phase — perhaps  as  something 
childish.  Then  it  was  ridiculed  out  of  fear 
of  something  that  could  not  be  under- 
stood. Now  it  is  plain  that  women  have 
indeed  been  treated  as  second  class  citi- 
zens, that  inteUectual  abilities  have  been 
thwarted  and  opportunities  for  achieve- 
ment denied  because  of  sex.  T^iis  reali- 
zation is  an  important  flrst  step  In  over- 
coming the  consequences  of  longstand- 
ing penalities  levied  against  women  by 
virtue  of  their  being  women. 

Now  it  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  women 
or  to  ourselves  but  to  our  country's  best 
welfare,  to  foster  the  right  attitude  for 
women's  equality.  The  Ccmgress  is  taking 
great  steps  In  overcoming  its  own  day-to- 
day prejudices.  Much  more  must  be  dene. 

American  business  is  also  trying  to 
provide  the  same  opportunities  extended 
to  men  for  the  growing  numbers  oif  work- 
ing women.  It  will,  however,  take  a  long 
time  to  quash  the  discrimination  of  cen- 
turies. Each  encounter  with  women  is 
an  (vportunlty  to  change  this  rit#fT»q 
record.  Both  men  and  women  must  work 
in  this  direction  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  women's  equality  is  a 
serious  matter  that  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  years  to  come  with  all  the  ma- 
turity of  our  Nation's  people.  I  slncerdy 
hope  my  colleagues  join  me  in  a^a^ritig 
this  view  and  the  other  comments  I  have 
made  today. 


Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  be- 
fore her  death  in  1906  Susan  B.  Anthony 
measured  a  tiny  space  on  ho-  finger  and 
mourned: 

I  have  been  striving  for  more  than  60  yean 
for  a  bit  of  justice  no  Mgger  than  that, 
and  yet  I  must  die  without  obtaining  it. 

The  Justice  she  referred  to  was 
women's  right  to  vote. 

On  August  26.  1920.  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  Balnbridge  Colby  sieved 
the  womens'  suffrage  amendment  at 
his  home  at  8  o'clock  in  the  momlz)g 
without  any  ceremony.  It  is  said  that  the 
clandestine  manner  of  signing  was  nec- 
essa^  to  avert  legal  action  threatened 
by  opponents  of  the  amendment. 

As  the  53d  anniversary  of  this  secret 
signing  approaches,  I  commend  the  Con- 
gress on  Its  passage  of  my  bill  designating 
August  26  of  each  year  as  "Women's 
EJquality  Day." 

Suffrage  did  not  come  easily  to  women. 
A  1923  tract  on  the  whole  movement  sug- 
gested that: 

It  la  doubtful  if  any  group— men  or 
wcanen — who  ever  kept  ward  and  watch  over 
legislation  at  Waahlngton  ever  came  to  know 
the  true  Inwardneas  of  the  0>ngre8s  of  .the 
United  States  as  suffraglate  oama  to  know  It. 
PV}r  one  thing,  the  suffrage  vlgU  was  so  long 
maintained.  For  anotlier.  It  engaged  the  en- 
ergies of  so  many  different  women  with  so 
many  different  points  of  view  from,  so 
many  .  .  .  parts  of  the  country,  all  flmih»nj 
In  their  reflections  of  the  Congressional  body 
like  so  many  mirrors  held  up  to  nature,  at 
every  conceivable  angle  .  .  .  They  constituted 
the  largest  lobby  ever  maintained  at  the  na- 
tional capital,  the  "JVont  Door  liobby"  as  the 
prsas  called  It,  In  tribute  to  Its  above-board 
methods  and  polloy. 

Why  did  it  take  so  long  for  women  to 
win  the  franchise?  The  opposition  was 
well  armed  with  up-to-date  arguments 
against  giving  women  the  vote  Oi^po- 
nents  voiced  the  following  rationalisa- 
tions throughout  the  suffrage  campaign: 
first,  women  are  represented  already 
by  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers; 
second.  If  the  laws  are  unjust,  they  can 
be  corrected  by  women's  indirect  influ- 
ence; third.  It  would  double  the  Upiorant 
vote:  foiuth,  a  municipality  is  a  great 
business  corporation.  Men.  by  the  na-  - 
tore  of  their  occupations,  know  more 
about  busineiBK  than  women,  and  hence 
are  better  fitted  to  run  a  city  or  a  State: 
fifth,  women  would  cease  to  be  re-  ' 
spected;  sixth,  women  can  do  more  good 
now  than  if  tbey  had  the  vote,  bec^ise 
now  they  are  nimpartisan.  If  they  became 
voters,  their  nonpartisan  Influence  would  ■ 
be  lost:  seventh,  women  are  already 
overburdmed.  A  woman  would  not  have 
time  to  perform  her  prtltlcal  duties  with- 
out  neglecting  higher  duties;  eighth,  it 
would  only  douUe  the  vote  without 
changing  the  result.  • 

Women's  achievements  over  the  last  ' 
half  century  point  out  the  error  in  these 
arguments.  Yet.  the  battle  Is  not  over. 
During  the  past  years  August  26  has 
emerged  as  a  date  symbolic  of  women's 
struBgles^-past  and  present.  August  36 
marks  a  day  of  women's  rallies,  marches, 
conferences  and  Hia<»n^nri  groups  as- 
semUlng  throughout  the  Natk)n.  August 
26  marks  a  day  when  we  come  together 
over  the  critlMl  Issues  facing  us  as 
women.  August  26  marks  a  day  when 
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we  feel  our  coUective  strength.  II  is  also 
a  day  when  we  plan  strategies  for  the 
da^s  ahead.  Job  discrimination,  lack  of 
day-care  facilities  for  working  mothers, 
discrimination  in  obtaining  mortgages 
and  credit,  tax  reform  to  give  single 
womm  an  equal  break,  and  discrimina- 
tion in.  obtaining  Government  benefits 
such  as  social  security  are  bat  a  few  of 
the  problems  we  must  tacUe  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  submitted  legislation  on 
these  Issues  and  urge  your  continuing 
support  in  securing  their  passage. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  on  "Women's 
Equality  Day"  people  will  take  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  labors  of  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Lucretla  Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  others  Instnmiental  in  obtaining 
passage  of  the  19th  amendment,  and  on 
the  task  that  remains  ahead.  This  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  first 
introduction  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
m*!nt  into  Ctongress.  Thirty  States  have 
ratified  the  ERA  and  only  eight  more 
are  needed  for  passage.  Prompt  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  by  those 
remaining  States  will  make  the  "equal- 
ity" in  Woman's  Equality  Day  a  reality. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  52,  to  es- 
tablish Women's  Equality  Day,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  The  designation  of 
August  26  as  Women's  Equality  Day  is  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  that  day 
to  the  continuing  effort  to  establish  equal 
rights  for  women  in  this  country. 

Augtist  26,  of  course,  is  the  aimlver- 
sary  of  that  day  in  1920  when  the  19th 
amendment  was  finally  ratified — a  day 
which  came  perhaps  too  late  In  our  his- 
tory but  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  for  women.  With  the  ballot  and 
female  participation  in  the  political  proc- 
ess came  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
vital  c<mtributlon  of  women  to  our  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  necessity  for  full  po- 
litical, soclEd,  and  civil  rights  for  women. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  many  In- 
equalities and  discriminations  suffered 
by  women  in  this  country.  Another  land- 
mark constitutional  amendment  is  on  its 
way  to  ratification,  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  Thirty  oi  the  required  38 
States  have  now  ratified  this  amendment. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  final  ratification 
will  come  soon,  and  that  the  amendment 
win  bring  the  desired  changes  in  many 
areas. 

There  is  also  a  wide  variety  of  legisla- 
tion pending  which  affects  the  rights  of 
women  in  many  areas,  including  tax 
treatment,  credit  and  mortgage  equality, 
and  Job  discrimination.         ' 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  not  all  of 
the  unfair  treatment  experienced  by 
women  can  be  changed  by  either  legisla- 
tion or  constitutional  amendment.  Much 
of  the  discrimination  which  exists  In  this 
coimtry  is  due  to  the  social  attitudes  and 
prejudices  held  by  people,  both  men  and 
women.  Only  time  can  change  this  situa- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  public  support  for 
improved  women's  rights  and  public 
awareness  of  both  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  and  the  work  that  remains  to 
be  done  will  assist  in  this  process. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support  the 
designation  of  August  26  as  Women's 


Equality  Day,  as  an  indication  of  con- 
gressional support  for  the  continuing  ef- 
forts to  achieve  full  equality  for  women 
and  of  commemoration  of  the  final  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  amendment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 52,  which  would  designate  August  26 
as  "Women's  Equality  Day." 

In  spite  of  the  great  advances  made  in 
granting  full  legal  and  political  equality 
to  various  minority  groups,  our  record  in 
granting  these  rights  to  the  ms^ority  of 
Americans — women — has  been  shameful 
and  sorry.  The  pstst  5  years  have  seen  a 
quiet  revolution  take  place,  that  has  im- 
proved the  quality  of  life  for  everyone 
in  this  country.  For  as  women  take  their 
rightful  place  in  society  as  full  equals  of 
men,  they  not  only  liberate  themselves, 
but  also  liberate  men  from  roles  and 
stereotypes  which  are  destructive  of  their 
humanity. 

There  is  still  so  much  that  has  to  be 
done  in  winning  equal  rights- for  women. 
But  no  matter  how  many  laws  this  Con- 
gress passes  on  the  subject,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  soon  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment is  ratified,  there  will  still  be  long 
years  of  struggle  before  society's  prej- 
udice against  women  ends.  The  women 
who  are  carrying  on  this  struggle  for 
themselves  and  their  sisters  have  earned 
our  respect  and  deserve  our  admiration. 
For  they  have  braved  the  scorn  of  not 
only  most  of  the  men  in  this  country,  but 
of  many  women. 

The  essence  of  the  women's  Ubera- 
tion  movement  Is  a  simple  concept,  so 
simple  that  it  almost  escapes  compre- 
hension. That  concept  is,  freedom  of 
choice.  Letting  women  have  the  same 
freedom  to  choose  between  options  in 
lifestyle  as  we  males  have  always  taken 
for  granted.  If  a  woman  wants  to  pursue 
a  career  traditionally  followed  by  men. 
is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  not 
do  so  if  qualified?  That  is  what  the 
movement  is  about.  If  a  woman  wants 
credit  to  buy  a  house  or  a  car,  is  there 
any  reason  why  It  should  not  be  granted 
if  she  is  financially  sound?  That  is  what 
the  movement  is  about.  If  a  woman  and 
a  man  are  performing  the  same  task  in 
office  or  factory,  is  there  any  reason  why 
she  should  not  earn  the  same  wage  as  her 
male  coworker?  That  is  what  the  move- 
ment is  about. 

'  The  women's  groups  in  this  coimtry  de- 
serve the  highest  praise,  for  they  have 
made  us  aware  of  attitudes,  often  sub- 
conscious, which  have  kept  us  from  uti- 
lizing one  of  this  Nation's  most  valuable 
resources — its  women.  The  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  our  body  of  laws,  can  never 
be  fully  realized  until  discrimination 
based  on  sexual  differences  Is  ended.  The 
women's  movement  in  the  past  5  years 
has  demonstrated  that  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions based  on  sex  are  as  foolish  and 
damaging  as  distinctions  based  on  skin 
color  or  reHglon. 

The  Women's  Equality  Day  resolution 
before  us  now  will  give  the  women's 
Uberation  movement  an  ani>ual  holiday. 
It  commemorates  the  day  on  which  the 
19th  amendment,  giving  women  the  right 


to  vote,  was  ratified.  But  just  a  natiooal 
holiday  is  not  enough.  A  holiday  is  mean- 
ingless unless  there  is  something  to  cele- 
brate, and  the  victories  which  the  wom- 
en's liberation  movement  can  celebrate 
have  so  far  been  all  too  few.  I  look  for- 
ward in  the  next  few  years  to  seeing  all 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  men  and 
women  disapi>ear.  I  have  worked  witb 
women  in  this  body,  and  I  feel  they  are 
my  equal  in  every  way.  Surely  it  should 
be  no  less  in  any  other  segment  of  thk 
society. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
passing  this  resolution,  and  in  working 
for  the  fuU  equality  of  men  and  women. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
August  26,  1973,  as  'Women's  Equality 
Day'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL   LEGAL    SECRETARIES' 
COURT    OBSERVANCE    WEEK 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.   Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  466)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  tbe 
second  full  week  in  October  each  year  u 
"National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Ob- 
servance Week"  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentlemsm  from  California  what  the 
nationsil  legal  secretaries  do  that  week  by 
way  of  observance. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  They 
will  still  work,  I  will  say  In  response  to 
the  gentleman's  question.  However,  it  is 
a  week  honoring  their  rather  large  con- 
tribution to  American  life. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  •• 
follows: 

HJ.Rrs.466 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameriee 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  PresJdwt 
18  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Imw 
a  proclamation  each  year  designating  tlM 
second  full  week  In  October  as  "Katlonal 
Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Wert", 
and  calling  \ipon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  obeerve  such  week  with  approprtols 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

AKKKDMUm  OrraUED   IT   KB.   BWAlH  OT 
CALIFOBNIA 

Kfr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  series  of  amendments 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th(7 
may  be  coii«}4ered  en  bloc. 
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Tbe  SPkAKXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  reqjuest  of  the  gentleman  from  C$dl- 

fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

amendments  offered  by  Iiir.  Edwaem  of 
California:  On  page  1,  Una  4,  strike  out  ^e 
words  "each  year". 

On  page  1,  line  S,  immediately  following 
the  word  "October"  and  preoedlng  the  word 
"as".  Insert ",  1873,". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
mgroesed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

■me  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  second  full  week  in  October,  1973,  as 
'National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Ob- 
servance Week'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OBNERAL  USAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Speak^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  MMB>er8  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolutiwis  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 


VIETNAMESE-AMERICAN  ORPHANS 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  noin- 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  HJ%.  8381  which 
deals  with  the  plight  of  Vietnamese- 
American  orphans. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  these  children  In  understaffed 
orphanages  or  fending  for  themselves  in 
city  streets.  The  frightful  living  condi- 
tions of  these  children  have  received 
considerable  attention  In  the  media  dur- 
ing recent  months.  Many  Americans 
have  responded  to  this  situation  by  offer- 
ing to  adopt  the  victims  of  this  tragic 
war,  but  they  have  found  their  efforts 
frustrated  by  existing  immigration  laws. 
Over  5,000  families  have  been  approved 
by  local  adoption  agencies,  but  immigra- 
tion statutes  preclude  95  percent  of 
these  children  from  being  admitted  to 
the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  problems  associated  with 
adopting  American- Vietnamese  children 
would  be  eliminated  with  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8381.  This  bUl  will  automaUcaUy 
grant  such  a  child  the  status  of  U.S. 
dttenshlp  when  accepted  by  a  qualified 
American  family.  For  a  child  to  qualify 
for  this  citizenship,  he  must  be  imder 
12  years  old,  bom  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  prior  to  January  1,  1974, 
have  one  parent  who,  in  all  probability, 
was  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  who  has  been 
ondianed  or  abandoned. 

Americans  have  always  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  help  those  in  need. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  assist  their 
efforts  to  adopt  these  orphans  desolated 
by  war. 


^^NTHXQ  OF  HEARINCH3, 
"UNITED   ^ATES    BUSINESS 
YOLVSMENT     ,.  IN         SOI 
AFRICA" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  Ko.  93-429)  on  tlie  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  209)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  addi- 
tional em>les  of  hearings  be  printed,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  tbe 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows:  -J- 

H.  Com.  Rbb.  209 

RemUved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  ooncurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  vum  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  each 
of  part  1  and  part  3  of  the  bearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  tbe  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  In  May,  June«  .Tuly, 
September,  November,  and  December  1971 
entitled  "United  States  Business  Involve- 
ment In  Southern  Africa." 

The  coiKsurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTINO  OP  HEARINQS  OlTfeELA- 
TIONSHIP  OP  PESTICIDES  TO  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL ISSUES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Report  No.  93-430)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  266) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  Rdatlonship  of  Pes- 
ticides to  Environmental  Issues  and  oth- 
er matters,  and  ask  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

R.  Com  Rks.  2se 

R9solved  by  the  House  of  Beprttentatives 
(the  Senate  eonourring).  That  there  riiall 
b^  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  CXxn- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  two  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  of  part  8  of  the  hearings 
on  the  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  appropriation  MU.  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  APPOINTBiENT  OP 
ALTERNATES  FOR  OOVERNOR 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND  AND  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
•nONAL  BANKPOR  RECONSTRUC- 
TION ANl3  DEVELOI^IiCENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiuuiimons  consent  for  the  inomedlate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1887)  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  alternates  for  ttie  governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

The  Clerk  read  the  ttUe  of  the  Sen- 
ate bUl.     --"-■■      ■■'    '.i 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  correctly  In- 
formed that  this  is  a  bill  approved  by 
the  other  body,  messaged  over  here,  and 
has  reposed  on  the  Speaker's  desk  unto, 
this  time;  that  this  legislation  has  never 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  the  Committee 
on  Ranking  and  Currency,  and  If  this 
unanimous  consent  request  should  be 
granted  would  never  be  considered  In  the 
regular  process? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  win  yield,  yes.  This  is  a  pro  forma 
bill  that,  I  might  say,  the  Senate  im- 
proved unanimously,  and  it  has  to  do 
with  the  monetary  discussions  in  Nairobi 
In  September  on  the  request  of  the  ad- 
mlnistratloa,  particularly  tbe  money 
managers  of  our  Oovemment.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  are 
recommending  that  we  have  this  change 
In  the  original  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
whereby,  by  virtue  of  this  chimge,  tbe 
United  States  wUl  be  entitled  to  name  an 
alternate  to  the  IMF,  the  IntematloQal 
Monetary  Fund  representative  from  the 
United  States,  and  an  alternate  as  a 
Governor  from  the  United  States  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  or  the  World  Bank. 

Heretofore  the  United  States  has  had 
one  alternate  for  both;  this  would  simply 
provide  an  alternate  for  each. 

According  to  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  this  would  be  most 
helirful  to  have  both  at  the  conference 
to  be  held  in  Nahx>bL 

As  I  say,  this  Is  a  pro  fonna  bin,  and  I 
think  the  Congress  would  be  right  In  ac- 
ceding to  it. 

Remember,  we  have  the  regular  Gov- 
ernor ai^wlnted;  this  would  provide  for 
an  alternate  for  him.  It  Is  strictly  a 
change  which  Is  in  behsdf  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  this 
mean  a  principal  atq^olntee  and  an  alter- 
nate for  each  purpose? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  both  will  be  at  the 
conference? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Apparently  the 
Chairman  and  the  Secretary  feel  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  have  them  at  the 
conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  \a  this  meeting  being 
held  in  Nairobi? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  This  is  the  all-impor- 
tant meeting  that  has  been  looked  for- 
ward to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  why  in  NairoM. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  presume  that  the 
Members  selected  this  as  a  suitable  place 
to  have  this  discussion  which  looks  to  a 
permanent  and  a  stable  international 
world  monetary  arrangement.  Incldra- 
tally,  this  week— I  tUnk  it  is  a  historical 
week — these  representatives  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  settling  the  basic  differences, 
looking  forward  to  the  meeting  In  Nair- 
obi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is 
to  allow  the  President  to  appoint  an  al- 
ternate Governor  for  both  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
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tlonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, otherwise  Icnown  as  the  World 
Bank.  Presently,  the  law  permits  tbe 
President  only  to  appoint  a  single  person 
to  serve  as  alternate  Governor  for  both 
of  these  Institutions.  Most  m&Jor  coun- 
tries have  an  alternate  Oovernor  for  each 
Institution  and  this  Is  as  it  should  be. 
Enactment  of  this  tdll  will  allow  the 
President  to  appoint  a  representative 
from  the  P^ederal  Reserve  to  serve  as  al- 
ternate Oovernor  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  thereby  place  the 
Federal  Reserve  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  its  counterparts  in  the  continuing 
activities  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

This  bill  is  siipported  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Its  purpose  Is  simple  and  I  tirge 
its  Immediate  enactment. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QBOSS.  Yes,  I  win  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Biaryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  heard  of 
the  beautiful  big  game  parks  there  are 
In  Kenya  when  he  was  asking  why  aU 
these  interested  meetlnss  are  held  In 
Nairobi. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  they  were 
going  to  go  clown  to  Africa  to  do  some 
big  game  hunting,  or  to  paper  the  world 
with  paper  gold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  the  purpose  of  the  rescrtutlon. 
I  do  not  like  this  procedure  of  taking 
legislation  approved  by  the  other  body, 
depositbig  it  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  and 
then  we  by  unanimous  consent,  and  with- 
out any  conslderaticra  on  the  part  of  the 
proper  comiBSttee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives pas6  that  legislation.  I  do 
not  care  what  it  deals  with.  This  Is  a 
ixx>r  way  to  handle  legislation.  I  want 
the  gentlemsm  to  know  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection, but  I  hope  we  will  have  no  more 
legislative  maneuvers  such  as  this  by 
which  a  bill  comes  over  from  the  other 
body,  is  laid  on  the  desk  of  the  8t>eaker. 
and  then  Is  caUed  up  in  the  House,  and 
we  are  expected  to  approve  it  without 
the  slightest  prior  consideration.  It  re- 
flects no  credit  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  not  having 
taken  up  this  biU  In  the  proper  manner. 
Let  me  add  that  my  remarks  are  not  di- 
rected at  the  gentleman.  He  has  been 
delegated  the  job  of  calling  up  this  blU 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Cmrency  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl  as 
follows: 

s.  18r7 
B€  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Repretentativts  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  CongreM  asaembled,  Tbat  Um 
first  aentenc*  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  S 
of  Uxe  Bretton  Woo<ls  Agreements  Act  (23 
X7J9.C.  286a)  be  amended  to  read  aa  toUowa: 
"The  President,  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and 
oonaeni  of  tba  Senate,  shall  appoint  an  altnr- 
nate  for  the  governor  of  the  Fund  and  an  al- 
ternate for  the  governor  of  the  Bank.". 


The  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rec<»)slder 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  Quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  i& 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  417] 

Barrett  Oray  PoweU.  Ohio 

Blaggl  Banna  Reid 

BUtnJk  Hay*  Riegle 

BuriM.  Calif.  Hubert  Ikoaey.  K.T. 

CUrk  Heinz  Satterfield 

Conyers  Bollfleld  Stkes 

Dl^  Jarman  Skublte 

BBch  Landzrebe  Smith.  Iowa 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Lott  8tark 

Fisher  Michel  Teague.  Calif, 

aiairao  KlUla.  Ark.  WldnaU 

Qlbbona  O'Brien 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  398 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with.  J, 

THE  ALLENTOWN  PAIR. 
ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

(Mr.  ROONEV  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  Pennsytvania.  Mr. 
8i>eaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  c<dleagues  the  12l8t  an- 
niversary of  the  Allentown  Fair  whkh 
will  be  held  this  year  from  August  2 
through  August  11  In  Allentown,  Pa. 

This  fair,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
county  fairs  in  the  United  Stat^"  Is  at- 
tended eskch  year  by  over  one-hnif  mil- 
lion people  from  all  over  the  country. 
These  fair  lovers  are  attracted  by  the 
exhibits  of  various  products  of  farm, 
home,  and  industry,  and  are  always  im- 
pressed with  the  degree  of  participation 
of  young  people,  through  4-H,  PPA,  and 
other  groups,  in  the  overall  effort  to 
make  the  fair  a  success. 

Many  people  have  been  involved  since 
the  first  Allentown  'Ptdr  in  1852.  None, 
however,  have  been  more  instrumental 
in  iT»M«J»*ng  the  fair  the  huge  success  It  Is 
today  than  Edward  O,  Leidig,  who  has 
been  its  manager einoe  1958. 

Mr.  Leldig's  vlg<M'ous  leadership  and 
contagious  oitbusiasm  have  brought 
worldwide  recognition  not  only  to  the 
Allentown  Fair,  but  also  to  him  as  well. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fairs  Associaticn  for  one 
2-year  term.  He  also  served  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciatlon  of  Fairs  and  Expositions  and  has 
been  named  to  that  group's  haU  of  fame. 
I  believe  everyone  who  visits  the  AUm- 
town  Pair  this  year  will  have  an  invahi- 
able  opportunity  to  observe  a  large 
display  of  Americana. 


RETIREMENT  OF  EARL  MORGAN 

(Mr.  PRICTE  of  Dlinois  asked  and  wu 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRIC^E  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Is 
losing  one  of  its  most  valued  professional 
staff  members  with  the  retirement  of 
Earl  Morgan,  coimsel  to  Subcommittee 
No.  1. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Earl  Morgan  on  issues  of  vital  im- 
portance to  this  Nation.  Professional, 
competent,  and  knowledgeable  have  been 
Earl's  trademarks.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee  in  saying 
that  Earl's  counsel  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Earl  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  In 
fact,  we  grew  up  together  on  Capitol  Hm 
When  I  was  secretary  to  former  Con- 
gressman Ed  Schaeffer  of  Illinois,  Eail 
worked  as  a  page  and  helped  out  in  the 
office.  I  have  valued  my  long  association 
with  Sari. 

Few  men  possess  Earl  Morgan's  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. His  departure  is  a  loss  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  me  personally.  I  wish  Earl 
and  his  family  weU  in  their  future 
endeavors. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8152. 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH. 
8152)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  the  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
July  26. 1973.) 

Bdr.  RODINO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  18,  1973,  by  a 
vote  of  391  to  0,  the  House  passed  tbe 
bill.  HSL  8152.  amending  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  By  that  action,  the  House 
took  an  Important,  affirmative  step 
to  meet  the  continuing  challenge  of 
crime  and  to  address  the  pressing  need* 
of  our  criminal  Justice  system. 

As  an  import3mt  part  of  that  legisla- 
tion, the  House  bill  authorized  approprl- 
aUons  of  $1  billion  for  each  of  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 
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Subsequently,  on  June  28,  the  Senate 
passed  an  amended  version  of  HJl.  8152. 
ivquestlng  a  conference,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  on  June  30.  The 
conference  committee  met  on  July  11, 13. 
and  16,  arriving  at  an  agreement  which  I 
believe  represents  a  bedanced  and  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation.  That  agree- 
ment incorporates  nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  House  bill,  and 
adds  new  Senate  language  which  both 
Improves  the  bill  and  strengthens  the 
program. 

The  major  compromise  is  a  3-year  au- 
thorization—$1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  1975  and  $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  Senate  bill  had  provided  a  5- 
year  authorization  at  funding  levels  up 
to  $2  bUlion  by  1978. 

Frankly,  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  past  history  over  a  5-year 
period  had  convinced  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  continuing 
and  vigilsmt  congressional  oversight  was 
necessary  to  insure  the  program's  ac- 
countability, and  to  allow  for  i}erlodlc 
reappraisals  of  our  fight  against  crime. 
A  5-year  authorization  would  not  be  caa- 
slstent  with  that  responsibility. 

lluis,  the  conference  report  adopted  a 
3-year  authorization,  accommodating 
-  the  need  for  genuine  oversight  with  the 
need  to  allow  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. I  believe  both  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  b^t  interests  of  the  program. 

Briefly,  on  other  important  matters, 
tbe  conference  took  the  following  action : 

First.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment 
providing  for  one  additional  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator: 

Second.  Omitted  the  Senate  provision 
autliorizlng  the  transfer  of  LEAA  moneys 
to  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses; 

Third.  Agre3d  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  use  of  block  grant 
and  discretionary  funds  for  planning 
grants  to  interstate  metropolitan  re- 
gional planning  uni*^s; 

Fourth.  Combined  the  Senate  and 
House  training  provision,  by  retaining 
tbe  FBI  training  program  for  police,  and 
providing  that  the  National  Institute 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
developing  and  conducting  regional  and 
local  training  programs  for  all  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  person- 
nel. The  two  agencies  are  to  complement 
rather  than  duplicate  each  other's  ef- 
forts; 

Fifth.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments authorizing  the  National  Institute 
to  serve  as  an  international  as  well  as  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  the  expansion 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
information;  and  granting  authority  for 
International  as  well  as  national  in- 
formation dissemination  and  technical 
assistance  by  the  Institute; 

Sixth.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  provision 
thit  upon  receiving  a  complaint  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  administration  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act.  a  SUte 
Governor  has  "a  reasonable  time"  rather 
than  the  House  passed  "60  days"  to 
respond.  At  the  same  time,  the  Confer- 
ence adopted  the  House  provision  that 
Jipon  the  expiratioa  of  "a  resisonable 
time."  administrative  proceedings  wotild 
be  biitiated  automatically; 


Seventh.  Omitted  Senate  amendments 
providing  compensation  for  victims  of 
crime  and  percentage  allocations  to  ad- 
dress Juvenile  Justice.  The  House  in  dis- 
agreeing with  these  amendments,  and 
the  conference  committee  in  adopting 
important  legislation  on  both  these  sub- 
jects is  pending  in  both  Houses.  While 
both  Houses  feel  that  comprehensive  leg- 
islation is  needed,  separate  bills  are  the 
more  resp>onsible  way  to  proceed  on  each 
of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  items  do  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  actions  taken  by  the 
.conference  committee,  but  they  do  re- 
flect many  of  the  more  important 
amendments.  Most  importantly,  the  to- 
tality of  the  package  is  a  strengthened 
bill  which  reflects  the  reasoned  input 
of  both  Houses. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  House  bill,  which  were  the 
product  of  4  months  work  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  have  been  re- 
tained. Thus,  the  scope  of  LEAA's  man- 
date is  clarified  to  include  the  improve- 
ment of  criminal  justice,  as  well  as  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals. 
The  exercise  of  Federal  responsibihty  is 
emphasized  by  focusing  on  the  approval 
of  comprehensive  State  plans.  Matching 
requirements  are  simplified ;  reduced  and 
made  a  more  realistic  responsibility  for 
States  and  localities.  New  provisions  as- 
sure an  accelerated  flow  of  fimds  from 
Washington  to  the  States  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  from  the  States  to  the 
streets  of  our  localities  where  they  are 
most  needed  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  contributed  so  much  to  this 
conference  report  and  legislation: 
Messrs.  CoNTERS,  Flowers,  Seiberlimg, 
Ms.  Jordan,  Messrs.  Mezvinsky,  Hutch- 
iKsoN,  McClory,  Sandman,  Dennis,  and 
Fish. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hxttchinson). 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  8152,  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973.  On  June  18, 1973,  the 
House  bill  was  adopted  by  this  body 
imanimously — 391  to  0.  Although  the 
Senate  thereafter  added  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  it  substan- 
tially tracked  the  language  of  the  House 
blU. 

The  most  important  difference  was 
the  length  of  the  grant — making  au- 
thorization of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  The  House 
provided  a  2-year  authorization;  the 
Senate  provided  a  5-year  authorization. 
The  conference  report  provides  a  3-year 
authorization. 

Additionally,  the  Senate  amendment 
differed  in  three  respects:  victims  of 
crime,  juvenile  justice,  and  local  com- 
prehensive planning.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  States  could  use 
LEAA  funds  to  establish  programs  to 
compensate  victims  of  violent  crime. 
Fortunately,  this  provision  was  deleted 
in  conference.  In  my  opinion,  our  lim- 
ited Federal  resources  may  be  better 
spent  on  preventing  and  reducing  crime 
than  on  compensating  some  victims  of 
some  crimes  after  such  crimes  have  oc- 
curred' 


With  regard  to  juvenile  justice,  the 
Senate  amendment  would  have  required 
that  each  i^tate  spend  20  percent  of  its 
LEAA  funds  on  juvenile  justice  programs 
in  this  year,  and  30  percent  thereafter, 
regardless  of  its  particular  needs  in  that 
area  of  competing  needs  Li  other  areas 
of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
Moreover,  each  State  would  have  leen 
straitjacketed  into  adopting  specified 
refoims  in  the  area  of  juvenile  justice 
which  the  House  has  not  yet  examined. 

The  conference  report  recognizes  the 
problems  of  juvenile  jusdce  while 
preserving  the  flexibility  of  the  block 
grant  program.  Each  State  must  have  a 
comprehensive  juvenile  justice  program 
tailored  to  its  own  needs,  not  to  the  norm 
and  not  to  the  average.  This  will  place  a 
greater  responsibility  on  LEAA,  for  it  will 
have  to  determine  tiie  sufficiency  of  the 
effort  in  relation  to  the  State's  par- 
ticular needs.  But  I  think  the  advantages 
will  be  worth  it. 

With  regard  to  comprehensive  local 
planning,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  local  governments  or  com- 
binations thereof  with  a  population  of 
100,000  might  submit  comprehensive 
plans — rather  than  applications — to  the 
State  for  approval.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment mandated  that  the  State  have  a 
procedure  to  receive  such  plans,  but  no 
more.  No  local  plan  was  guaranteed  any 
funding  or  percentage  of  funds  desig- 
nated for  local  governments  generally. 
The  conference  report  incorporates  this 
provision  but  limits  the  procedure  to  lo- 
cal governments  or  combinations  with  a 
population  of  250,000  and  makes  clear 
that  the  State  may  either  approve  or  dis- 
approve a  plan  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
provision  makes  relatively  no  change  In 
th?  law  since  the  provision  expressly  in-, 
dicates  that  the  local  plan  must  be  con-, 
sistent  with  the  State  plan.  Thus  the- 
States'  responsibility  for  planning  com- 
preheiisively  is  assured  and  underscored. 

Finally.  I  am  constrained  to  comment 
on  the  summary  of  H.R.  8152  which  was 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  RkcoRS  m 
July  26.  1972.  at  S14745-S14746  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
In  describinrr  the  matching  requirements 
generally,  the  summary  Indicates  that 
private  nonproflt  organizations  may 
meet  matching  requirements  with  their 
own  funds  and  thereby  Implies  that  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  have  a  gen- 
eral authority  to  participate  in  the  LKAA 
programs  as  grantees. 

In  conferoice  the  Senate  conferees 
suggested  that  by  administrative  practice 
private  nonproflt  organisations  were  per- 
mitted to  be  grantees  of  both  discretion- 
ary grants  and  block  grants.  We  replied 
t^t  if  that  was  the  practice,  it  «ras  not 
authorized.  The  statute  rather  spe- 
cifically denominates  the  eligible  grant- 
ees. By  amendment  to  present  law,  pri- 
vate nonproflt  organizations  are  spe- 
cifically made  eligible  to  receive  discre- 
tionary grants  from  LEAA.  Why  was  that 
sjnendmoit  necessary  if  those  organisa- 
tions have  a  general  authority  to  par- 
ticipate as  grantees?  Moreovo*.  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  unwise  to  foster  the  dele- 
gation of  governmental  duties  to  non- 
governmental agencies  and  thereby 
diminish  both  political  accountability 
and  fiscal  accountability. 
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The  sununary  also  susgests  that  the 
training  authority  now  granted  to  the 
National  Institute  "Is  actually  the  former 
stection  407  regional  training  authority." 
To  the  Members  of  this  body  who  devel- 
oped the  Institute's  new  role,  this  asser- 
tion is  siui)rlslng.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Intention  was  ever  expressed  In  the 
subcommittee  where  It  Is  drafted.  In  com- 
mittee where  It  was  reported,  or  on  the 
floor  where  It  was  adopted.  It  is  true  that 
LEAA  was  authorized  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting regional  training  programs.  But 
it  would  be  closer  to  the  mark  to  note 
that  former  section  407  underscored  the 
need  for  Institute  training  rather  than 
established  its  parsuneters. 

Finally,  LEAA  and  the  National  In- 
stitute were  given  authority  to  receive 
and  disseminate  Information  Interna- 
tionally. The  summary  Incorrectly  Indi- 
cates that  this  fimction  should  be  limited 
to  cases  such  as  skyjacking,  drug  abuse, 
and  Intematicmal  terrorism.  Rather,  the 
conferees  Intended  this  limitation  to  ap- 
ply to  the  international  technical  assist- 
ance authority  because  it  is  operational. 
The  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference  correctly  ex- 
presses this  legislative  Intention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report  to 
the  House  that  all  of  the  conferees  ap- 
pointed on  the  LEAA  conference  commit- 
tee signed  this  report — all  of  the  11  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  all 
of  those  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

So.  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  reported  to  you, 
this  conference  report  represents  the 
unanimous  effort  of  the  conferees. 

I  simply  want  to  add  this  one  further 
thought:  In  all  of  the  real  controversial 
matters  involved  in  this  bill,  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  House.  I  think  numeri- 
cally the  House  receded  to  the  Senate  in 
more  Instances  than  the  Senate  receded 
to  the  House.  But  the  point  is  that  In  the 
controversial  matters  we  won. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  substantially  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  I  have 
no  reservations  about  asking  the  House 
to  support  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  full  support  of  the 
conference  committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  conference  report 
the  Congress  recognizes  for  the  first  time 
the  critical  and  vital  role  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  In  the  overall  fimction  of 
training  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  personnel.  This  broad  training 
authority  Is  sufBclently  comprehensive 
to  cover  every  aspect  of  the  fight  against 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  other  words,  the  Na- 
tlcmal  Institute  is  now  clothed  with  au- 
thority to  assist  in  the  development  of 
training  institutes  it  the  regional  and 
local  levels  in  such  functions  as  com- 
munity relations,  criminal  rehabilitation, 
parole  and  probation,  and  aU  other  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  func- 
tions and  activities.  There  Is  no  Intent 
to  Interfere  in  any  way  with  the  training 
fvmctions  of  the  FBI  at  Quantico,  Va..  or 
with  the  other  limited  FBI  training  serv- 


ices to  State  and  municipal  governments 
where  the  FBI  has  expertise.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  authority  In  the  National 
Institute  to  Include  In  Its  training  pro- 
grams such  traditional  FBI  fimctions  as 
the  Investigation  of  crime  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals  without  dupli- 
cating or  supplanting  any  work  which 
the  FBI  Is  performing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  expected  that  when 
the  National  Institute  organizes  regional 
and  local  training  programs,  the  FBI  will 
be  Invited  to  assist  in  making  available 
Its  experience  and  know-how  In  dealing 
with  these  particular  aspects  of  crime.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  National  Institute 
should  support  and  assist  in  the  orga- 
nization of  those  larger  training  pro- 
grams in  contrast  to  the  more  limited 
types  in  which  the  FBI  is  traditlonaUy 
involved.  For  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  no  need  to  supplant 
or  duplicate  the  FBI  and  its  relatively 
limited  involvement  in  regional  and  local 
level  training  programs.  Indeed,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  should  supplement  and 
greatly  augment  the  Federal  role  in  giv- 
ing support  as  well  as  g\ildance  and  di- 
rection toward  the  best  possible  training 
of  personnel  in  every  kind  of  activity 
designed  to  reduce  crime  in  America. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  crime  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
through  a  Federal  police  force,  or  any 
other  antlcrlme  program  which  Is  to  be 
operated  out  of  Washington.  Local  law 
enforcement  officials,  including  county 
sheriffs  and  regional  and  State  police  ac- 
tivities, are  the  key  to  reducing  crime. 
It  is  to  support  the  training  of  personnel 
at  these  levels  of  government  that  the 
National  Institute  can  perform  a  useful 
and  constructive  role. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  in  the  devel- 
opment of  all  such  training  programs 
the  National  Institute  will  call  upon 
those  skilled  individuals  from  our  munic- 
ipal police  departments,  our  State  cor- 
rectional institutions,  oiu-  universities 
which  have  departments  of  police  science 
and  criminology,  experts  In  handling 
race  and  ethnic  relations — and  every 
other  discipline  which  affects  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  Intention  to 
construct  new  buildings  or  to  establish 
new  Institutions  either  here  in  Washing- 
ton or  elsewhere.  Adequate  physical 
facilities  exist  throughout  the  Nation 
and  training  programs  can  be  carried  out 
without  any  need  for  constructing  a  new 
building  where  any  such  training  In- 
stitute would  need  to  be  housed. 

Indeed,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
benefits  from  the  training  programs 
might  be  lost  If  we  were  to  rely  upon  an 
established  and  static  faculty.  It  Is  my 
expectation  that  training  programs 
would  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to 
utilize  to  the  greatest  degree  possible 
those  recognized  experts  who  are  devel- 
oped in  the  overall  fl^t  against  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  short,  the  Congress 
through  this  new  authority  Is  respond- 
ing to  a  need  which  has  been  expressed 
many  times  that  research  and  training 
are  the  most  significant  areas  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  play  the 
most  significant  role  in  support  of  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 


nal Justice  functions.  We  are  maWniy  ^ 
substantial  start  In  this  legislation  and 
I  fully  expect  that  the  benefits  of  these 
activities  will  be  substantially  realized 
within  the  next  few  years  and  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  overall  antlcrlme 
program  which  this  Congress  can  appro- 
priately authorize  and  finance. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Flow- 
ers). 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  complete  rap- 
port to  this  measiuv.  It  Is  In  almost 
every  detail,  and  certainly  In  every  sub- 
stantive detail,  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House. 

A  word  of  commendation  would  be  In 
order  to  oiu*  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  the  manner  In  which  he  conducted 
the  conference  as  Its  chairman.  Tills  re- 
port is  largely  a  product  of  his  work. 

It  is  a  fine  bill  Uiat  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  House  can  support  In 
every  detail. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wlab 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  for  do- 
ing an  outstanding  Job  of  reconciling  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  this  very  important  legis- 
lation as  well  as  for  the  tremendous  work 
that  the  full  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee put  in  to  develop  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  there  were 
some  proposals  which  I  had  advanced  as 
vigorously  as  I  could,  but  which  were  not 
adopted  in  toto.  But  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant provisions  that  has  emerged  in  this 
bUl  Is  the  provision  that  would  allow 
units  of  local  government  aggregating 
more  than  250,000  In  population  to  get 
together  and  pool  their  energies  and  their 
resources,  and  to  obtain  grants  from  the 
State  planning  agencies  of  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  fimds  to  the  entire  group 
as  a  unit. 

This  was  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tives that  I  was  concerned  about,  and  I 
feel  that  this  bill  has  moved  substantially 
toward  meeting  that  In  a  way  which  no- 
body quite  foresaw,  but  which  actually  I 
think  is  an  important  step  forward. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
accepting  this  concept. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
especially  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who  gave 
yeoman  service,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  And 
of  course,  I  again  thank  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  Mr.  Contkrs,  Mr. 
Flowxrs,  Mr.  Seiberlzng.  lifiss  Jordah. 
Mr.  MszviKSKT,  Mr.  McCtORV.  Mr.  Sakd- 
MAN,  Mr.  Dzmns,  and  Mr.  Fish,  for  the 
part  they  played  In  not  (mly  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  bat 
In  actually  upholding  the  position  of  the 
House  in  the  conference.  They  did  a  great 
Job,  and  I  commend  them. 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  l^Teaker,  will 
ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nortti  Carolina 
(Mr.  HnroxasoM) . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Is  my 
understanding  correct  that  section  50<t 
(c)  was  amended  In  the  conference  re- 
port, and  that  that  section  provides  for 
an  increase  of  two  supergrades  from  20 
to  22  for  the  agency? 

Mr.  RODINO.  That  is  correct. 

Bfr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  ask  concerning  section  517, 
and  under  subsection  (a)  it  authorizes 
employment  of  exiierts  and  consultants, 
and  under  subsection  (b)  it  provides  that 
these  appointments  may  be  made  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Yes.  That  Is  In  the  act 
now,  and  was  In  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  section  506  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  sought  to  even  further  Increase 
^e  number  of  supergrades,  and  the 
House  resisted. 

The  Senate  had  requested  four,  and 
we  conceded  only  two. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  one  more  question,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  and  the 
conferees  for  the  efforts  they  did  mi^e, 
but  would  ix)int  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  ,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civll 
Service,  has  consistently  in  the  last  Con- 
gress and  in  other  Congresses  written  to 
the  chairmen  of  other  committees  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  basic  authori- 
zation of  supergrades  requested  by  the 
a««&cle8. 

We  also  received  requests  to  authorize 
24  i  additional  supergrades  covering  the 
requests  of  all  the  agencies,  and  that 
matter  will  receive  our  attention  when 
we  come  back  from  the  recess.  But  I 
think  It  Is  only  fair  to  put  on  the  record — 
and  I  do  not  do  this  for  this  conference 
report  or  for  this  committee,  any  more 
than  I  do  for  others — that  the  authority 
contained  herein,  If  we  find  It  not  to  be 
Jttctlfled,  we  will  specifically  ask  to  repeal 
that  authorization.  And  anyone  who 
might  seek  or  take  an  appointment  vtn- 
der  this  kind  of  an  authorization  where 
It  is  not  fully  justified  by  the  sepaltite 
commissions  &dA  agencies  on  a  personnel 
basts,  might  run  some  risk  of  losing  their 
Jobs. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
defer  to  the  Judgment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  who  serves  on  the 
committee  that  has  primary  Jurisdiction 
In  this  area. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  oooperatl<m. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Lohg>. 

Mr.  U)Na  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  disclostuv  of 
secret  taping  in  the  White  House  has 
pointed  out  the  need  to  secure  the  right 


of  privacy  for  members  of  this  free  soci- 
ety. On  Monday  I  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  plug  a  legal  loophole — a  l(x>phole 
while  unfortunately  not  even  this  con- 
ference rei>ort  on  the  Crime  Control  Act 
succeeds  in  closing. 

Illy  bill,  HJl.  9667,  would  require  that 
aU  parties — I  repeat:  all  parties — to  a 
conversation,  telephonic  or  live,  be  In- 
formed before  it  is  recorded.  My  bill  Is 
designed  to  stop  the  recently  revealed 
White  House  practice  of  taping  the  con- 
versations of  Government  officials  and 
foreign  diplomats. 

roan  op  ordzb 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  atralnst  the  gentle- 
man's speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  be  heard  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HDTCHINSON.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  can 
speak  to  any  matter  Involved  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  not  to  any  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  information  I  am  dealing  with  lias 
to  do  with  this  act,  the  amendments  to 
th»  Crime  Control  Act,  and  I  feel  that 
the  remarks  are  in  order. 

Mr.  HDTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  a  bill  he  in- 
troduced; he  is  not  talking  about  this 
conference  report  at  all. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
confine  his  remarks  to  the  conference 
report  before  the  House. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize 
to  the  House.  I  did  advise  the  gentleman 
we  were  talking  about  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  and  his  remarks  pertain  to  title  m, 
but  the  chairman  insLsted  on  taking  the 
time. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8152  Is  a  re- 
sponsible bill,  setting  a  definite  course 
for  Federal  involvement  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  addressing  many  present  short- 
comings of  the  Law  E^orcement  Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  coiu-t  and  corrections  systems 
as  well  as  law  enforcement  within  each 
State  Is  the  primary  thrust  of  the  bill. 
A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
In  the  past  on  useless  hardware,  while 
Innovative  programs  In  areas  such  as 
prison  reform  have  been  largely  over- 
looked. The  added  emphasis  on  crim- 
inal Justice  and  the  requirement  that 
States  obtain  approval  for  balanced  plans 
as  a  prerequisite  to  fimding  will  strength- 
en the  role  of  the  Federal  agency  In  over- 
seeing and  stimulating  badly  needed  Ju- 
dicial and  prison  reform. 

The  administration's  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal  for  law  enforcement 
fails  to  recognize  this  need  for  reform. 
In  abrogating  all  responsibility  for  crim- 
inal Justice  systems  to  the  States,  It  would 
perpetuate  the  outdated  approach  to  cor- 
rections whlcdi  prevails  across  the  coun- 
try today.  HK.  8152  Is  a  far  more  re- 


sponsible bill,  addressing  the  particular 
needs  of  the  affected  program  rather- 
than  adhering  rigidly  to  a  single  fiscal 
policy. 

The  final  form  of  HJl.  8152  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  priorities  of  the  original  House  and 
Senate  bills.  The  need  for  direct  grants 
for  high  crime  urban  areas,  as  expressed 
in  the  League  of  Cities  jeport  and  the 
Senate  proposal,  have  been  reconciled 
with  the  need  for  comprehensive  and  In- 
novative planning  on  the  State  level. 

The  flow  of  funds  should  be  expedited 
by  the  modified  block  grant  system,  and 
the  time  limits  on  distribution,  but  these 
will  not  Interfere  with  the  attempt  to  m- 
crease  the  accountability  of  the  LEAA. 
And  the  3-year  authorization  period  with 
a  higher  funding  level  for  fiscal  year  1976 
also  accommodates  conflicting  needs — 
that  the  LEAA  program  with  strong  Fed- 
eral oversight  be  clearly  endorsed  while 
Congressional  review  of  progress  under 
the  revised  act  is  assured  as  well. 

Under  Its  original  authorization,  the 
LEAA  program  has  been  poorly  adminis- 
tered and  ineffectual,  largely  because 
Federal  provisions  for  planning  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  by  the  States  were 
weak.  HJR.  8152,  as  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's revenue  sharing  bill,  vests 
both  the  responsibility  for  proper  admin- 
istration and  the  authority  to  reject  State 
procedures  in  the  LEAA,  thereby  creat- 
ing the  necessary  incoitlves  for  a  work- 
able program. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  H Jl.  8152  and  iirge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.  * 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  aa  the  confer- 
ence report' just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 
■  AUTHORIZA-nON 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  515  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  conslderatiDn. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bcs.  615 

Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Bo\ue  resolve  ItoeU  Into  the  Osmmlttee 
of  the  VTboIe  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  tbe  bUl  (HJl.  9130) 
to  amend  section  38  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize  a  tr&ns-Alaska 
oU  and  gas  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  tbe  bill  and  ahaU  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  boura,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
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trolled  by  the  cbalmuui  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  blU  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bUl  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rlae  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  emy  Member  may  demand  a  sep- 
arate vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  blU  or  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  natxire  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  9130,  It 
shall  be  In  order  In  the  House  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  blU  S.  1061  and  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  HJt. 
9130  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Bfr.  McSPAODEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Qthllen),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  515 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  9130,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline. 

House  Resolution  515  provides  that  it 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. 

House  Resolution  515  also  provides 
that  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  9130,  it 
shall  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  1081 
and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  1081,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
HJl.  9130  as  passed  by  the  House. 

HJl.  9130  grants  rights-of-way  and 
permits  for  an  oil  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  Valdez  on  the 
souUiem  coast  of  Alaska.  This  Is  com- 
monly known  as  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. The  bill  makes  a  congressional 
policy  decision  that  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  should  be  authorized,  and  makes 
this  policy  decision  binding  on  both  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Govemment. 

There  will  be  no  new  Federal  Govem- 
ment expenditures  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  trucks  ground  to 
a  halt  during  the  winter;  when  gasoline 
stations  closed  throughout  the  Nation; 
when  farmers  beseiged  us  of  the  farm 
regions  for  fuel  to  operate  their  planting 
or  harvesting  machines,  then,  and  only 
then,  did  the  American  public,  and  per- 
haps. Members  of  Congress,  realize  that 
the  United  States  faced  an  energy  crisis. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  fix  blame,  be- 
cause the  mantle  of  blame  falls  on  many; 


this  Is  a  time  to  gird  ourselves,  in  the 
tradltl<Hial  American  way  to  combat  a 
problem  once  recognized.  The  problem, 
the  energy  crisis,  is  not  unlike  a  wart  on 
your  nose;  it  is  not  pleasant,  but  It  is 
there. 

The  problem  is  complex  and  for  com- 
plex problems  there  are  no  single,  simple 
solutions.  The  energy  experts,  in  whose 
ranks  I  certainly  can  claim  no  fame  as 
being  coimted.  say  that  shortages  of 
fuels  of  all  kinds  will  face  us,  in  the  short 
view,  for  the  next  2  years.  We  must  view 
the  energy  crisis  through  two  sets  of 
glasses,  as  it  were:  One  pair  of  the  short- 
range  view;  the  other  for  the  long-range 
view  which  will,  hopefully,  get  us  out  of 
the  energy  crisis  by  the  year  1985  when 
imports  may  reach  $30  billion,  a  date 
chosen  by  those  same  energy  experts  as 
a  consensus. 

America  is  a  nation  which  runs  on 
fossil  fuels,  more  speclflcally.  petroleum 
products.  Through  misuse,  overuse,  bad 
planning,  mismanagement,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  America's  petroleum 
products  and  ability  to  produce  those 
products  to  the  points  of  demand  are 
overtaxed. 

Since  1968,  proven  reserves  of  10  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  'lave  been  discovered 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  I  have  a 
complete  chronolotical  list  here: 

A.  The  continental  United  States  is  in 
need  of  that  oil.  Each  day's  delay  in  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  'neans  $9  million  in 
deficit  balance  of  payments.  I  personally 
have  no  objection  to  the  trans-Canada 
pipeline  through  the  MacKenzie  Valley. 
I  personally  am  convinced  that  to  reach 
the  maximum  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis  in  the  United  States,  both  pipe- 
lines will  be  eventually  needed  for  oil  and 
gas  delivery  to  refineries  in  the  lower  48. 
The  problem  is  this :  we  have  delayed  too 
long ;  our  needs  are  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  alternative  petroleum  crude 
to  offset  Mideast  imports  which,  at  best, 
are  subject  to  whims  and  caprices;  and 
at  the  most  difficult,  could  be  withheld 
entirely.  The  tidministration  has  made 
positive  moves  toward  maximizing  p)etro- 
leum  products  and  supply,  of  which  we 
know  there  is  a  finite  end.  When  and 
where  that  finits  end  will  come,  we  can- 
not know:  we  canno'.  predict.  But  the 
administration  has  moved — an  Energy 
Board  has  been  established  under  the 
able  leadership  of  former  Governor  Love. 
His  staff  is  comprised  of  some  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  experts  in  the  non- 
nuclear  field  of  energy.  An  almost  crash 
program  for  resource  smd  development 
of  alternatives  to  fossil  fuels  is  being 
seriously  considered.  For  Instance,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  made 
a  grant  to  Oklahoma  State  University  to 
study  means  and  methodology  of  devel- 
oping a  windmill  and  storage  battery — 
they  call  it  by  some  technical  name,  but 
that  is  what  it  is — on  an  experimental 
basis. 

As  a  veteran  of  naval  service,  I  feel  I 
can  use  this  statement:  the  United 
States  has  been  using  fuel  like  a  drunken 
sailor  on  leave  uses  accumulated  pay. 
The  fiddler  has  played,  now  we  must  pay. 
Tlie  proposed  alternative  trans-Cana- 
da pipeline,  as  I  said  before.  Is  needed: 
but  it  will  place  on  our  backs  another 


lO-year  dday;  can  we  stand  another  lo 
years  at  $9  million  a  day  deficit  in  bal- 
ance of  payments? 

In  Alaska  lies  800  miles  of  high  sped- 
ficaticm,  specially  formulated  one-half- 
inch  thick  pipe  ready  to  bring  petroleum 
crude,  and  eventually,  natural  gas  to  the 
United  States.  Years  of  study  have  gone 
into  the  ecological  impact  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  on  the  environment.  No  other 
project  in  the  history  of  man  has 
been  so  thoroughly  studied.  I  hold  here 
in  my  hand  a  9-p£ige  document  listing 
Just  a  part  of  the  studies  conducted 
concerning  the  ecology.  Every  conceiv- 
able impact  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
has  been  covered  thoroughly  by  those 
concerned.  There  are  opponents  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  who  say  the  pipe, 
ready  to  be  laid  in  and  on  the  ground  to 
bring  petroleum  to  power  America.  Is 
lying  on  the  ground  rusting.  The  pipe 
stored  in  three  yards  in  Alaska  was  coat- 
ed internally  and  externally  In  the  second 
half  of  1971.  It  has  been  sample  tested 
for  impact  strength,  adhesion,  water 
resistance,  fiame  resistance,  fungus 
resistance,  abrasion  resistance,  thermal 
shock  and  other  tests  using  prescribed 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
military  and  Bureau  of  Standards  test 
procedures.  The  pipe  Is  ready  to  be  put 
in  the  ground.  The  petroleum  is  ready  to 
be  delivered  to  the  lower  48  which  is 
ready  for  the  petroleum.  For  further  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  stringent 
stipulations  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Fed- 
eral Task  Force  on  Alaskan  Oil  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  take  too  long; 
but  I  cannot  overemphasize  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  have  already  taken  too  long.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  fellow  Oklahoman,  a 
lifetime  natural  gas  explorer,  distributor, 
and  wholesaler,  says  new  discoveries  are 
being  made  in  western  Oklahoma  and 
the  Panhandle.  "Clem."  he  said,  "all  we 
need  is  time  and  a  reasonable  price  for 
our  product."  Time  Is  running  short. 
Drilling  has  stopped  on  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska.  There  has  been  $40  million 
spent  on  dry  holes  and  yet  the  Northern 
Slope  Is  swimming  in  oil.  Gentlemen,  In 
the  common  sense  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness, let  us  proceed  to  bring  that  oil.  that 
vitally  needed  oil,  to  market,  by  the  most 
rapid  means  possible,  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  515  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  B.M.  9130. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  515  is  the  rule  which  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  HM.  9130,  the 
trans-AlEiskan  pipeline  authorization.  It 
is  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate.  In  addition,  the  rule  makes  the 
committee  substitute  in  order  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
the  bill  is  to  be  read  by  titles  Instead  of 
by  section,  and  after  passage  of  H.R.  9130. 
it  will  be  in  order  to  Insert  the  House- 
passed  language  in  the  Senate  bill  num- 
ber. S. 1081. 

If  the  NatlcHi's  fuel  shortage  is  to  be 
alleviated  and  growing  energy  require- 
ments met,  domestic  sources  of  oil  and 
gas  must  be  devel(q)ed  and  the  delivery 
of  such  fuels  facilitated. 
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The  largest  known  oil  reserve  in  North 
America  was  discovered  in  1968  at  Prud- 
hoe  Bay,  Alaska.  Although  private  indus- 
try stands  ready  to  construct  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  and  develop  this  reserve, 
litigation  concerning  environmentad  mat- 
ters and  right-of-way  limitations  and  de- 
bate over  the  means  tmd  route  of  deliv- 
ery have  prevented  utilization  of  this  tre- 
mendous national  asset. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  a  com- 
prehensive and  modernized  national  pro- 
cedure for  granting  of  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
line rights-of-way  across  public  lands. 
Existing  statutory  restrictions  of  area 
and  usage  are  inadequate  to  permit  the 
expeditious  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  and  other  oil  and  gas  pipelines. 

HJi.  9130  seeks  to  provide  that  eco- 
nomic and  security  benefits  of  the  pipe- 
line are  not  realized  at  the  expense  of 
environmental  values.  The  bill  also  seeks 
to  avoid  further  time-consim:iing  and 
costly  Judicial  review. 

SecUon  201(d)  of  this  bill  provides: 

The  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
heretofore  taken  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline  shall  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

A  Similar  provision  is  already  In  the 
Senate  bill.  This  provision  will  help  to 
avoid  further  delaying  litigation. 

The  probability  of  construction  of  a 
trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  to  supplement 
the  trans-Alaska  project  is  recognized, 
and  this  bill  directs  further  investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  trans-Canada 
facility  and  authorizes  future  United 
States-Canada  negotiations  to  enable 
such  c<Mistniction. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
economic  well-being  and  our  secxulty  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

UCPOtT  ON  STATUS   AND  PtOGRZSS  OP  HICRWAT 
BtU. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  because  It  Is  not  only  timely  but  also 
necessary  to  report  to  the  House  on  the 
status  and  progress  of  the  highway  bill 
into  which  all  of  our  Members  have  so 
diligently  poured  so  many  hours  of  labor. 

After  2  years  of  long  and  deliberative 
consideration,  this  bill — coimting  the 
time  spent  by  both  Houses  in  lengthy 
hearings,  mark-up  sessions,  floor  debate 
and  grueling  conference  committee  meet- 
ings—has consimied  a  total  of  3,460  leg- 
islative man-days  of  effort.  Finally,  last 
month,  the  bill  emerged  in  the  form  of 
a  conference  committee  report.  That  con- 
ference committee  report  was  approved 
yesterday  in  the  Senate  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  91  to  5.  Now  it  would 
be  timely  for  the  House  to  consider  that 
conference  committee  report.  We  have 
earnestly  hoped,  and  every  State  hlgh- 
vay  department  in  the  Nation  has  been 
hoping  that  we  could  secure  final  ap- 
proval before  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  withheld  bring- 
ing that  conference  conunlttee  report  to 


the  House  while  for  the  past  week  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees  responsible  for  the  drafting 
of  the  legislation,  and  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  have  vainly  sought  some  min- 
imal assurance  from  the  White  House 
that  upon  our  passage  of  the  conference 
committee  report  in  the  House  it  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  surreptitious 
practice  of  a  pocket  veto  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Congress  on  its  August  recess. 
We  have  had  no  such  assurance  to  date. 
And  time  is  running  out. 

I  am  advised  that  on  this  morning  at 
9  o'clock  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  White 
House  to  discuss  this  matter.  According 
to  my  Information,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Mr.  Brlnegar,  and  the 
President's  principal  domestic  adviser 
and  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Laird,  strongly  urged  that  the 
President  give  his  assent  and  sign  this 
bill  once  it  was  passed  by  the  House; 
and  at  the  very  least  that  he  give  us  the 
minimum  assurance  we  seek;  namely, 
that  after  all  this  labor  the  bill  would 
not  be  subjected  to  a  pocket  veto  during 
our  absence,  which,  of  course,  would  ren- 
der the  Congress  bereft  of  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
override. 

I  am  further  advised  that  certain 
nameless  people  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  pled  to  the  con- 
trary, saying  that  they  desired  to  have 
more  time  to  study  the  bill.  I  am  told 
further  that,  assenting  to  their  pleading, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
declined  to  give  to  the  Congress,  at  least 
as  of  this  moment,  that  minimum  assur- 
ance. 

Quite  obviously,  my  colleagues,  neither 
the  Members  of  the  House  nor  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  nor  certainly  those 
who  have  labored  so  diligently  to  pro- 
duce a  bill,  and  certainly  not  the  States 
and  cities  which  are  running  out  of 
money  and  desperately  need  the  funds 
in  this  bill  for  highways,  for  mass  trans- 
portation, and  for  highway  safety  would 
want  us  to  place  ourselves  at  the  total 
mercy  of  unnamed  and  unconfirmed  ad- 
visers who  might  at  their  whim  suggest 
to  the  President  that  he  merely  let  it 
alone,  neither  sign  nor  veto  It,  and  then 
leave  us  with  no  opportunity  to  override, 
and  with  no  bill  at  all,  right  back  where 
we  started  2  years  ago. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  place  this 
House  or  this  Ccmgress  or  this  Nation  in 
that  vulnerable  position.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  reason  why  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  want  to  veto 
this  highway  bill.  Both  in  the  House,  in 
the  Senate,  and  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  ensued  our  Members  bent 
over  backward  to  accommodate  the  ad- 
ministration's wishes. 

We  went  the  second  mile  in  deference 
to  the  President's  insistence  that  there  be 
no  money  In  the  bill  for  operating  sub- 
sidies to  mass  transportation  systems. 
The  Senate  reluctantly  agreed  to  delete 
that  provision  from  the  Senate  bill. 

Because  of  White  House  concern  over 
certain  language  which  It  felt  might  In- 
adequately Impinge  upon  executive  pre- 


rogatives, the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  alter  that  language. 

Because  the  White  House  represent- 
atives were  very  Insistent  in  their  con- 
cern over  the  total  level  of  fimding  in 
the  two  bills,  the  conferees  chiseled,  whit- 
tled, carved,  and  cut  away  at  each  of  the 
authorizations  in  the  bill  imtil  we  had 
reduced  the  first  year  of  authorization 
from  some  $8  billion  down  to  some  $6.3 
billion,  a  minimum  amount  in  our  opin- 
ion. 

Having  gone  this  second  mile  to  ac- 
commodate the  wishes  of  the  White 
House,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  logical 
rationale  which  would  dictate  a  veto.  We 
have  not  even  asked  for  an  assurance 
that  the  bill  would  be  signed ;  merely  for 
the  assurance  that  if,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, obscure  though  it  be  to  us.  the  Presi- 
dent might  perchance  decide  to  veto  the 
bill,  that  he  do  it  In  a  straightforward 
way,  preserving  to  us  our  constItuti«ial 
right  to  override.  We  have  been  unable  to- 
get  even  that  minimum  assurance. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  I  for 
one  am  not  willing  to  place  this  coimtry. 
its  highway  construction  program,  its 
highway  safety  program,  its  mass  tran- 
sit program,  and  this  Congress  at  the 
mercy  of  some  kind  of  cat  and  mouse 
game.  I  am  not  willing  for  us  to  leave  on 
our  August  recess  with  a  damocletian 
sword  hanging  over  the  head  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  think  the  Members 
would  want  to  do  that,  and  unless  we 
can  get  some  assurance  from  the  White 
House  simply  that  it  will  not  pocket  veto 
our  bill  and  leave  for  naught  all  our  ef- 
forts and  our  hard-won  product,  we  will 
be  forced  then  to  await  September,  upon 
our  reconvening,  to  bring  the  conference 
report  to  the  House  and  in  this  way,  pre- 
serve to  the  Congress  its  constitutional 
right  to  try  at  least  to  override  any  such 
veto. 

This  could  be  grievously  hurtful  to 
many  States  and  cities  which  are  in  ur- 
gent and  Immediate  need  of  the  ongoing 
authorizations  provided  In  the  bill.  But  it 
would  be  preferable  to  running  a  risk 
of  losing  the  entire  bill  upon  a  whim  or  a 
technicality. 

It  seems  we  are  asking  very  little  of 
the  President.  We  are  not  asking  him  to 
sign,  though  I  believe  he  will  and  I  be- 
lieve he  should.  We  are  asking  him  mere- 
ly to  assure  us  he  will  not  pocket  veto 
the  bill  while  we  are  temporarily  out  of 
session. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  It  Is  utterly  ridicu- 
lous that  the  Congress  should  have  to 
await  the  will  and  the  wtaim  of  some 
nameless  people  down  in  OMB  as  to 
whether  or  when  we  should  consider  this. 
OMB  has  been  advised  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  conference,  all  of 
the  time  spent  in  that  latest  effort,  as 
to  the  money  in  the  bill  and  as  to  the 
probability  of  what  will  be  the  authoriza- 
tion and  amounts  to  come  out. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  has 
said,  the  conference  oommittee  bent  over 
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backward  to  accommodate  the  admin- 
istration on  almost  every  objectionable 
feature  the  administration  wanted 
chajiged. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  should  I 
lose  my  fight  on  the  diversion  issue  when 
the  conference  report  does  come  up  and 
the  Congress  accepts  that  conference  re- 
port. I  at  that  time  would  then  Join  him 
in  trying  to  persiiade  the  House  to  over- 
ride any  veto  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurances.  I  believe  this  should 
be  persuasive  to  the  President  as  well  as 
to  the  Congress. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  if  no  high- 
way bill  is  enacted  prior  to  our  leaving  on 
recess,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  any  dilatory 
position  or  delaying  tactic  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  We  stand  ready  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  House  today  or  tomorrow,  the 
moment  we  receive  the  assurance  we 
seek.  The  fault  and  blame  for  any  delay 
will  lie.  for  all  those  States  which  are 
running  out  of  fimds,  many  of  which 
have  had  to  cancel  contract  lettings  and 
bring  their  highway  programs  grinding 
to  a  halt,  upon  the  administration  and 
upon  whoever  those  nameless  people  are 
in  the  OMB,  over  whom  It  seems  to  me 
the  President  himself  should  be  willing 
to  assert  his  own  leadership  and  give  us 
the  assurance  that  we  seek. 

Some  of  the  people  In  the  OlkCB  seem 
to  know  the  price  of  everything  but  the 
value  of  nothing. 

It  strikes  me  that  what  we  ask  Is  in 
every  sense  reasonable.  We  await  a 
simple  assiuance  from  the  President.  In 
the  spirit  of  comity  in  a  tripartite  gov- 
ernment, he  at  least  should  tell  us  he  will 
not  pocket  veto  our  bill.  If  we  can  have 
this  word  today,  we  can  have  a  bill  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Blr.  Speaker,  as  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee 
pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago,  there  is 
emergency  in  the  situation.  I  would  re- 
mind the  Members  of  the  House  that  so 
long  as  we  dilydally  without  construct- 
ing the  Alaska  pipeline  it  is  costing  us, 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country.  $9  million 
a  day  in  balance  of  payments. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  proj- 
ect in  the  history  of  our  Oovemment 
that  has  been  studied  any  more  thor- 
oughly so  far  as  environmental  impact  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spesiker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  401,  nays  11. 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Adams 

AddAbbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  Bl. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunslo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Bafalts 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breauz 

Breckinridge 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brawn,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllaon,  llo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carter 

Casey,  Tez. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Cbisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cle-veland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoUlncni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conn an 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
D*nlelaon 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davto.  B.C. 

DaTU.  Wla. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delancy 

DeUenbsck 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwtnakl 

Devlne 
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YEAS — 401 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

BUbng 

Erlenbom 

Bsch 

Eshleman 

Erans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Flab 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
OUman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ounter 
Quyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlU 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kaaen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 


Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUUter 

McCormsck 

IfcDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

llallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls.Ga. 

Matsimaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mesvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mosa 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelaen      i 
Nichols    ■ 
Ntx 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrts 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritehard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlnsldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Boblaon,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
Roe 


Rogers 

Stanton. 

Wampler 

Boncallo,  Wyo 

James  V. 

Ware 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Stark 

Whalen 

Rooney.  Pa. 

8te«d 

White 

Rose 

Steele 

Whitehurst 

Rosenthal 

Steelman 

Whltten 

Rostenkowski 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

WldnaU 

Roush 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Wiggins 

Rousselot 

Stephens 

WUliams 

Roy 

Stokes 

Wilson.  Bob 

Roybal 

Stratton 

WUson. 

Runnels 

Stubblefleld 

Charles  H., 

Ruppe 

Stuckey 

Calif. 

Rutb 

Studds 

Wilson. 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Charles.  Tex. 

St  Germain 

Symington 

Winn 

Sandman 

Symms 

Wolff 

Barasln 

Talcott 

Wright 

Rarbanes 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Wyatt 

Scherle 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wydler 

Schroeder 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wylle 

Sebellus 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Wyman 

Selberllng 

Thomaon,  Wis. 

Tates 

Shipley 

Thone 

Tatron 

Shoup 

Thornton 

Toung,  Alaska 

Shrlver 

Tteman 

Young.  Pla. 

Sbuster 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Toung,  Oa. 

Bikes 

Treen 

Young,  ni. 

Slsk 

UdaU 

Young,  B.C. 

Skubitc 

TTllman 

Toung.  Tex. 

Slack 

Van  Deerlin 

Zablocki 

Smith.  N.T. 

Vander  Jagt 

Zlon 

Snyder 

Vanlk 

Zwach 

Spence 

Veysey 

Staggers 

Vlgorlto 

Stanton. 

Waggonner 

J.  William 

Walsh 

NATS— 11 

Abz\ig 

DeUums 

Kastenmeler 

BadlUo 

DingeU 

Blegle 

Biirton 

Harrington 

Waldle 

Conyers 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 

HOT  VOTINO— ai 

Blaggl 

Gray 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Satterfleld 

I>la8 

scbmidt 

Baylor 

Dom 

Hanna 

Scbneebell 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Heinz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Fisher 

Landgrebe 

Teague.  Tex. 

Giaimo 

Mills.  Ark. 

Goodllng 

O'Brien 

So  the  resoluticxi  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  Boonay  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Carney  at 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  SchnMbeli. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Erlns  of  TenneasM  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  H«Uu. 

Mr.  aialmo  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmldt. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Landgrabe. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Sattarfleld  with  Mr.  Saylw. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  oa  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  9130)  to  amend  section 
28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
and  to  authorize  a  trans-Alaska  oil  and 
gas  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THs  coMMrrm  or  thi  wholk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itsdf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  9130,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxlchxk) 
vlll  be  recofnlaed  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stsigxr) 
frill  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Bir.  Chairman,  I  j^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Halet)  the  chairman  of  the  Oommlttee 
cea.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HALETV.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  only  a  few  brief  comments  on  H Jl. 
9130  befcu'e  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  Mr.  Mkl- 
cnn.  gives  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  the  bill. 

I  might  say  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana.  I  think. 
IMS  done  an  excellent  Job.  I  think  he  has 
allowed  everyone  who  wanted  to  be  heard 
to  be  heard,  and  I  think  he  brings  to  the 
floor  here  today  an  excellent  bill. 

It  is  important,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
emphasize  four  main  points,  and  to  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  get  sidetracked  on 
side  issues. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  need  for  both 
tltie  I  and  tiUe  n  of  this  bill  Is  urgent. 
The  worsening  energy  crisis,  our  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  our  national  se- 
curity all  are  Involved. 

Title  I  amends  the  general  law  that 
governs  the  grant  of  rights-of-way  for 
oil  and  gas  pipellnej|,  across  aU  of  the 
public  lands.  The  present  law  is  53  years 
okl.  and  contains  few  limitations  other 
than  the  limitation  that  the  width  of 
the  right-of-way  may  not  exceed  25  feet 
(m  each  side  of  the  pipe.  No  provision 
Is  made  for  the  use  of  additional  areas 
that  are  essential  for  ccnstruction  equip- 
ment, roads,  and  so  forth.  For  53  years 
the  law  has  worked  adequately  because 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  supple- 
mented the  rights-of-way  with  special 
land-use  i>ermlt8  to  take  care  of  these 
additional  needs.  The  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals has  recently  interpreted  the  law, 
however,  to  preclude  this  practice.  Thi 
result  is  that  no  new  large  modem  pipe- 
lines can  be  built  until  the  law  is 
changed. 

Title  I  sptils  out  in  considerate  detail 
the  new  tenns  under  which  rights-of- 
way  can  be  granted  in  the  light  of  mod- 
em-day needs.  The  congressional  gtdde- 
Unes  provided  in  title  I  are  much  tighter 
than  the  old  law,  especially  in  the  area 
of  protecting  the  environment. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  prompt  construc- 
tton  of  a  pipeline  to  bring  oil  from  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  domestic 
markets. 

The  alternatives  are,  first,  a  pipeline 
through  Alaska,  with  a  connection  by 
tanker  to  the  west  coast,  or  second,  a 
pipeline  through  (Canada  with  terminals 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  only  application  for  a  right-of- 
way  now  pending  is  for  the  route  through 
Alaska.  The  plpeUne  wUl  be  built  by  pri- 
vate Industry.  The  environmental  im- 
pact statement  has  been  completed  and 


the  Secretary  is  ready  to  issue  the  per- 
mit. There  is  no  application  for  a  pip>e- 
llne  through  Canada. 

The  question  is  whether  the  applica- 
tion for  a  pipeline  through  Alaska  should 
be  approved  without  further  delay.  This 
is  a  question  that  Congress  should  de- 
cide. It  is  of  national  importance.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  contend,  as  some  do.  that 
this  poUcy  issue  should  be  decided  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  courts 
because  Congress  is  not  competent  to 
make  a  decision. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  not  in  any  way.override 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
That  act  requires  that  before  any  major 
decision  Is  made  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  decision,  and  possible  alter- 
natives, must  be  considered.  That  has 
been  done.  More  time,  effort,  and  money 
have  gone  into  the  preparation  of  an 
impact  statement  for  this  project  than 
for  any  other  project  in  history.  The 
environmental  impact  statement  was 
considered  carefully  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Oppodng 
c(xit^tions  were  heard  and  evaluated. 
Ttii  environmental  effects  and  the  pos- 
sible alternative  of  a  route  through  Can- 
ada were  exhaustively  considered.  This 
part  of  NEPA  has  been  fully  comidled 
with,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  say  that  It  is  satisfied  before 
legislating  further. 

Another  requirement  of  NEPA  is  that 
any  affected  citizen  may  ask  the  courts 
to  determine  whether  a  FMeral  admin- 
istrator who  is  responsible  for  carrying 
out  a  statutory  program  has  complied 
with  the  NEPA  directive  to  consider  en- 
vironmental impacts  before  making  an 
administrative  decision,  lliis  provision 
of  NEPA  does  not  apply  when  Congress  is 
making  the  decision.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  the  courts  could  invalidate 
a  congressional  decision  on  the  ground 
that  Congress  did  not  consider  environ- 
mental effects.  NEPA  contains  no  such 
provision,  and  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
by  (Congress  willv  not  be  an  override  of 
NEPA. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  a  denial  of 
Judicial  review  under  NEPA  after  Con- 
gress has  made  a  decision  is  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  decision.  When  Congress 
grants,  or  orders  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant,  a  right-of-way.  there 
is  nothing  for  the  court  to  review  under 
NEPA.  The  courts  do  not  have  the  power 
to  determine  whether  Congress  consid- 
ered environmental  impacts  adequately, 
and  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  merely 
a  statement  of  the  law  that  would  i^ply 
in  any  event.  The  provision  is  necessary, 
however,  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
Congress  has  made  a  definitive  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  at  this  point. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  at 
members  of  the  committee,  who  are  well 
aware  of  the  crisis  this  Nation  faces.  I 
think  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we 
have  a  pipeline  to  bring  the  known  sup- 
ply of  oil  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Montana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  important  bill  and  it  deserves  careful 


consideration.  It  received  that  kind  of 
consideration  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  lAnds,  where  for  13  days  hearings 
were  held,  and  every  witness  that  wanted 
to  testify,  that  came  before  us  and  asked 
to  testify,  was  permitted  to  do  so.  There 
was  a  full  hearing  of  both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  bill.  On  June  29, 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  was  introduced 
by  myself  and  29  other  members  of  the 
committee.  When  the  bill  was  considered 
in  maiicup  in  the  subcommittee,  we  spent 
2  long  days  with  it.  In  full  committee. 
4  whole  dasrs  were  spent  on  a  mai^up  of 
the  bill.  I  feel  that  more  careful  attention 
was  given  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
than  Is  given  to  most  bills. 

The  bill  Is  in  two  parts.  Title  I  relates 
to  the  general  law  governing  the  grant 
of  aU  rights-of-way  across  public  lands 
for  oil  and  gas  pipelines.  It  is  not  limited 
to  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
The  enactment  of  title  I  Is  necessary  be- 
cause a  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  interpreted  the  present  law  in 
such  a  restrictive  manner  as  to  make  con- 
struction of  large  pipelines  virtually  Im- 
possible. Title  I,  therefore,  spdls  oat  in 
some  detail  the  terms  and  conditions 
imder  which  such  pipeline  rights-of-way 
can  be  granted,  and  makes  the  language 
meet  modem-day  needs.  It  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  statutory  guidance, 
which  has  been  absent  from  the  law  for 
the  past  50  years.  It  is  a  more  responsible 
exercise  by  Congress  of  Its  constttutloQal 
responsibUlty  to  regulate  the  use  of  the 
public  lands.  It  has  a  section  dealing  with 
the  environmental  protectim  of  such 
things  as  erosion,  such  tilings  as  rerege- 
tatlon.  It  provides  a  new  direction  with 
reepect  to  the  amoimt  the  Secretary 
charges  for  a  permit  or  right-of-way 
across  public  lands.  We  are  saying  that 
it  will  be  fair  market  rental  value. 

It  clarifies  the  language  on  common 
carriers  and  more  clearly  states  that  all 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  on  public  lands 
must  truly  operate  as  common  carriers 
so  as  to  give  the  smaller  producers  as 
well  as  the  large  producers  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  tran^)ort  oil  or  gas. 

Also,  title  I  contains  a  section  dealing 
with  review  by  Congress  of  all  oil  and 
gas  pipeline  permits  that  will  be  issued 
in  the  future  which  are  34  inches  In  di- 
ameter. In  other  words,  it  gives  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  know  what  is  being 
proposed.  "Hie  Secretair  tdls  us  what  is 
being  proposed,  and  we  have  60  days  to 
review  pipeline  permits  for  such  large  oil 
or  gas  pipelines.  That  is  title  I. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill,  title  n. 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  bill  that  has  been  the 
most  controversial. 

The  status  of  that  pipeline  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  pipeline  company  applied  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  il^t- 
of -way.  The  Secretary  prepared  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  environmental 
impact  statement  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$7,000,000.  Some  of  the  conservation  or- 
ganizations sought  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  Secretary  from  granting  the 
right-of-way  on  the  ground  that  the 
Secretary's  environmental  statement  was 
inadequate.  The  trial  court  refused  the 
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request  for  an  injunction  and  held  that 
the  environmental  statement  was  ade- 
quate. The  coiirt  of  appeals  reversed  on 
the  technical  groimd  that  the  width  of 
the  right-of-way  exceeded  the  statutory 
limitation.  The  court  of  appeals  refused 
to  pass  on  the  adequacy  of  the  enyiron- 
mental  statement  and  sent  the  case  back 
to  the  trial  court  with  instructions  to 
grant  the  injunction  on  the  technical 
groimd  imtll  such  time  as  Congress 
changed  the  law  relating  to  the  50-feet- 
wldth  limitation. 

This  litigation  has  already  taken  over 
3  years.  If  Congress  does  not  say  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  want  the  pipeline  built 
It  will  take  another  2  years  for  the  courts 
to  review  the  Secretary's  environmental 
impact  statement  for  the  single  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  Secretary 
considered  environmental  Impacts  in  the 
manner  Congress  prescribed. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  should  be  built  is  a  policy  one — 
not  a  legal  one.  Congress  is  the  proper 
body  to  determine  that  issue.  It  has  the 
clear  constitutional  responsibility  for 
r^rulating  the  use  of  the  public  lands.  It 
is  nonsense  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  Con- 
gress is  not  competent  to  make  this  deci- 
■fcm  and  should  therefore  delegate  its 
rea9>onsibillty  to  the  executive  and  Judi- 
cial branches.  I  reject  that  argument 
emphatically. 

What  title  n  does,  therefore,  is  to  say. 
after  reviewing  all  of  the  envlroimiental 
data  that  is  available,  and  I  emphasise 
that  word  "all",  and  after  hearing  all  of 
the  arguments,  both  for  and  agaln«t.  that 
Congress  is  satisfied  with  the  Secretary's 
environmental  impact  statement,  and  re- 
gards it  as  an  adequate  basis  for  f xirther 
oongressional  legislation. 

Members  will  note  that  under  title  n 
Congress  Is  making  a  policy  decision  that 
the  courts  cannot  make  nor  do  they  have 
authority  to  review.  The  ri^t  of  a  cltlaen 
to  go  to  court  under  NEPA.  to  determine 
whether  an  administrator  has  complied 
with  NEPA.  is  not  involved  because  in 
this  case  it  is  Congress,  and  not  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  who  is  making  the 
decision. 

So,  let  me  say  as  emphatically  as  lean, 
that  title  n  is  not  an  exception  to  NEPA, 
and  that  It  does  not  override  NEPA.  That 
charge  is  a  red  herring.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  grant  a  right-of-way,  nothing 
in  NEPA  says  that  the  courts  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  Con- 
gress adequately  considered  environ- 
mental impacts. 

The  question.  tlieref(H«,  la,  Who  de- 
cides whether  a  right-of-way  for  the 
trans-Alaslca  pipeline  shall  be  granted — 
the  CcHigrees  or  the  executive  branch  and 
the  courts?  In  my  opinion,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer — Congress. 

When  Congress  makes-  the  decision,  it 
should  consider  environmental  effects, 
and  it  has  done  so.  It  should  also  con- 
sider other  relevant  factors,  and  It  has 
done  that.  too.  Title  n  refers  to  NEPA 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  clear 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be 
performing  a  ministerial  and  nondiscre- 
tlonary  function  pursuant  to  the  congres- 
sional mandate,  and  NEPA  does  not  give 
the  courts  authority  to  review  the  con- 
gressional mandate.  This  Is  not  an  ex- 


ception to  NEPA.  It  is  merely  a  statement 
of  the  present  law. 

Another  Issue  is  whether  Congress  has 
enough  environmental  suid  other  data  to 
make  a  sound  decision.  One  argument  Is 
that  the  Secretary's  environmental  state- 
ment Is  suspect  because  it  is  industry 
oriented,  and  that  a  new  study  of  the 
existing  data  should  be  made  by  an  im- 
partial group.  The  committee  considered 
that  proposal  seriously  and  concluded 
that  all  of  the  available  data  was  before 
the  committee,  that  the  committee  had 
reviewed  carefully  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  statement,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee's review  does  not  need  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  further  review  by  an  out- 
side group.  All  of  the  preliminary  work 
hsks  been  done.  The  preliminary  work  for 
the  trans-Canadian  pipeline  has  not  been 
done,  tuid  the  best  estimates  are  that  the 
trans-Canadian  line  would  take  about 
6  years  longer  to  build  than  the  trans- 
Alaskan  line.  In  addition  to  the  longer 
time,  the  trans-Canadian  line  raises  a 
niunber  of  other  problems.  It  seons  most 
reasonable  to  provide  for  a  further  study 
of  the  trans-Canadian  idea — it  Is  not 
really  a  proposal  because  no  one  has  yet 
proposed  to  build  it — without  holding  up 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line, which  ts  ready  to  start. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  one  set  of  amendments  that 
were  offered  in  committee  and  that  I  ex- 
pect to  be  offered  again  on  the  floor  to- 
day. They  would  provide  for  continued 
litigation  to  review  the  adequacy  of  the 
Secretary's  environmental  impact  state- 
ment, but  with  Em  admonition  to  the 
courts  to  expedite  the  review.  My  posi- 
tion Is  that  we  have  no  assiirance  that 
the  courts  will  in  f{u;t  expedite  their 
review. 

If  they  should  expedite  their  review,  as 
would  be  requested  by  the  proposed 
amendment.  It  would  still  mean  a  total 
of  2  years  for  the  complete  set  of  cases 
to  go  from  the  district  coiu^  through  the 
court  of  appeals  and  finally  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

But  more  Important,  what  will  happen 
If  the  courts  declare  the  Secretary's 
statement  to  be  inadequate?  There  would 
be  more  delay,  blocking  the  start  of  con- 
struction. Moreover,  the  retil  question  is 
Whether  the  statement  is  adequate  for 
the  purposes  of  Congress,  and  we  say  it  is. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Will 
any  of  this  oil  from  the  Alaska  fields 
reach  the  Middle  West  or  the  East  under 
this  biU? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes;  the  oU  that  is 
brought  down  to  the  west  coast  by 
tanker  after  the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line is  completed  will  be  available  for 
the  west  coast.  Some  of  it,  of  course,  will 
relieve  other  oil  supplies  that  would  be 
present  on  the  west  coast;  it  would  free 
ft  for  the  Midwest  and  the  East. 

More  important  than  that,  this  is  still 
the  free  enterprise  system  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  oil,  and  oil  can  flow 
by  tanker  or  through  other  pipelines  in 


the  United  States  to  any  point  that  de- 
mands it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Bfr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  assurance  that  a  certain  amount,  a 
minimum  amount  at  least,  will  be  made 
available  for  the  Middle  West  and  the 
East?  

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  legislation  does 
not  attempt  to  direct  where  the  oil  goes 
as  long  as  it  goes  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  there  any  restriction  in 
the  bill  against  exportation  of  the  oil  to 
other  coimtrles? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  there  is  a  very 
definite  restriction  in  the  bill  against 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  other  words,  all  of  the 
oil  coming  out  of  Alaska  will  be  for  use 
within  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Abscdntely,  unless  the 
President  makes  a  finding  that  It  was  in 
our  best  national  interest  to  permit  its 
exportation.  After  the  President  had 
made  his  finding  and  published  the  rea- 
sons for  making  the  finding,  then  it  gives 
60  days  to  Congress  to  veto  that  action 
by  concurrent  resolution  if  Congress  sees 
fit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  troubled  a  little  bit  about  the  ques- 
tion concerning  whether  a  price  differen- 
tial would  be  created  by  an  assured  de- 
livery of  oil  west  of  the  Mississippi  aa 
against  a  good  sotu%e  of  supply  of  oil  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  kind  of  differen- 
tial could  adversely  affect  product  cost 
structure,  much  in  the  same  way  that  for 
many  years  and  even  today  there  exists 
discriminatory  freight  rates. 

The  gentleman  has  partially  answered 
that  question  by  saying  oil  will  travel  by 
whatever  way  it  can  travel,  by  tanker 
and  pipeline,  to  wherever  it  is  needed  as 
it  now  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  correctly? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.        

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
raises  a  question  I  have  had  in  my  own 
mind  about  the  trans-Canadian  route. 
That  calls  for  a  thousand  miles  more 
pipeline  than  the  pitqweed  route.  Is  that 
not  true?       

Ms.  MELCHER.  Yea;  it  would  be  much 
more  than  a  Uiousand  miles.  It  would  be 
about  1,700  miles. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  proposed  route  is 
700  mUea?    

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  proposed  Alaska 
route  is  787  miles. 

ISx.  FASCELL.  So  the  differential  is 
roughly  1,000  miles? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  About  900  miles  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
a  cost  estimate  on  the  1,000-mlIe  differ- 
ential? 

Mr.  MEXCHER.  No,  we  do  not  have  a 

cost  estimate  on  what  it  would  cost  to 
build  a  pipeline  across  Canada.  We  have 
an  estimate  of  what  it  wOuld  ooet  to  build 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  that  Is 
$31^  billion. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  oil  being  shipped 
through  the  Seattle  ports  to  the  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  now  going  to  the  Mid- 
west? That  is.  any  buying  from  the 
Alaska  Transmission  Co..  delivered  at 
Seattle,  delivered  to  the  trans-Canadian 
pipeline,  and  then  delivered  wherever 
they  want  it  to  be  delivered? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question,  I  am 
not  going  to  cite  specific  pipelines,  but  I 
would  say  the  oil  could  be  purchased  by 
anyone  who  wants  to  purchase  it  and  he 
oould  transport  It  in  any  way  he  wants 
to,  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  there  Is  no  pro- 
hibition, indirect  or  otherwise,  against 
using  the  Canadian  pipeline?  That  is  the 
whole  thing. 

If  it  is  a  commercial  pipeline  now  for 
transmission  purposes,  I  want  to  be  sure 
the  goitleman  is  not  telling  me  that  it 
would  be  required  in  some  way  that  this 
would  have  to  be  transported  only  in 
American  pipelines. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  bill  does  require 
that  the  oil  coming  from  the  North  Slope 
must  go  to  the  United  States  and  to  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States.  The  cmly 
exception  Is  if  the  President  makes  a 
finding. 

So  if  the  gentleman  is  asking  me:  Can 
the  oil  be-« — 

Mr.  FASCELL.  WeU,  if  I  am  going  to 
ship  it  by  pipeline  to  Seattle  and  Chicago 
over  the  trans-Canadian  pipeline,  I  would 
not  be  prohibited  from  doing  that,  would 
I? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited in  any  way. 

Ihe  gentleman  is  correct,  it  would  not 
be  prohibited,  because  that  is  not  the 
provision  in  the  bill,  because  that  would 
be  designated  for  U.S.  consiunption.  I 
might  add  that  the  bill  does  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a 
fesilbiU^  study  and  negotiations  with 
the  proper  Canadian  oiBclals  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  do  likewise  to  see 
to  the  possibility  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  and  that  a  second  oil  pipeline 
li  constructed  If  needed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  WlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  This 
proposal  bars  the  exportation  of  Alaskan 
oU  unless  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Would  the  oU  coming  out  of  Alaska  come 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Jones  Act 
and  thus  require  the  use  of  U.S.  flag- 
ships?          

Mr.  BIELCHER.  Absolutely.  It  would 
apply  as  the  Jones  Act  does  cover  this 
transportation  from  one  UJS.  port  to  an- 
other UJ3.  port. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  For  ex- 
clusive tranapOTt? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ut.  VAMIK.  As  I  tt^erstand  it,  the 


pipeline  is  owned  exclusively  by  three 
companies. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Alyeska  is  the  name 
of  the  consortium,  and  slightly  over  80 
percent  Ls  owned  by  three  companies. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Who  is  going  to  determine 
the  rates  relating  to  the  use  of  the  pipe- 
line? For  example.  If  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent producer  of  oil  in  Alaska  and 
he  waits  to  get  his  oil  on  through  the 
pipeline,  is  he  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  this  company,  or  will  there  be  a  regu- 
latory rate  to  Insure  that  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  it  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis  to  get  the  oil  to  the  port 
of  transport? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  a  very  pertinent  one.  I  am  happy 
to  respond  that  any  producer  of  oil.  big 
or  small,  is  assiu-ed  the  opportunity  of 
access  to  the  pipeline.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  set  the  rates 
and  enXorce  than.  This  bill  will  further 
clarify  that  any  producer  making  appli- 
cation to  move  oil  through  the  pipeline 
across  public  lands  will  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent his  oil  for  transport  there,  and  then 
it  will  be  carried  without  discriminaticxi. 

Mr.  VANIK.  My  quesUon  relates  to  the 
rates.  This  pipeline  is  entirely  in  the 
State  of  Alaska.  How  will  the  Federal 
Ooverment  or  the  rest  of  us  in  America 
have  any  way  of  having  a  part  in  the  in- 
put to  the  rate  structure  and  the  use  of 
It?  A  rate  structure  could  be  designed 
which  would  be  discriminatory  to  those 
who  are  not  participants  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  does  have  Jurisdiction  be- 
cause the  oil  is  in  Interstate  commerce. 
Even  though  the  pipeline  is  entirely  with- 
in the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Commission 
does  have  Jurisdiction  and  will  set  rates. 

mi.  VAinK.  As  a  common  carrier? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  WlU  the  genUeman  teU 
me  further,  is  there  any  Jurisdiction  left 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  imder 
the  concept  of  the  legislaUon  as  we  see 
it  today? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Our  bill  does  not  carry 
with  it  any  reference  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commlfwion. 

Mr.  VANIK.  So  if  present  law  covers 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  does  cover  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  it  does  not  cover  it. 
it  will  be  without  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  present  law  that 
does  cover  pipelines  would  be  i^ipllcable. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BET  J..  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BELL.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  intention  to 
build  a  gasline  in  addition;  would  the 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  plan  or  program  along  with  the  oil 
pipeline  to  build  a  gasline  along  with 
that  for  dry  gas?  They  can  produce  that 
and  it  is  a  great  energy  source,  also,  and 
would  be  almost  as  great  as  the  oil,  and 
they  might  find  a  lot  of  gasfields  there, 
too. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  There  is  no  applica- 
tion pending  either  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  or 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  for  a  gas 
pipeline,  but  it  is  anticipated  by  Ca- 
nadian officials  an  application  will  be 
made  this  fall  for  a  gas  pipeline  across 
Canada.  At  that  time,  of  course,  the  ap- 
plication would  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  that  portion  of  the 
line  that  would  go  from  the  North  Slope 
oilfield  to  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 

I  must  point  out  gas  production  will 
follow  in  2  or  3  years  after  th6  oil 
production  starts.  I  must  further  point 
out  the  reason  an  application  for  the  gas 
pipeline  to  the  Canadian  route  is  pre- 
ferred is  because  partly  it  is  felt  by  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  owning  the 
gas  and  transporting  it  and  distributing 
it  in  the  United  States  that  the  best  mar- 
ket for  it  will  be  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  BELL.  That,  of  course,  is  all  right 
immediately,  but  very  shortly  if  they 
could  build  a  capacity  for  liquefying  the 
gas  they  could  ship  it  by  boat. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  held  hearings  in  Washington 
State  on  the  question  of  oil  spills  which 
have  occurred  in  Puget  Sound.  Would 
this  increase  the  amount  of  oil  tankers 
present  in  that  area  and  therefore  the 
possibility  of  more  oil  splUs? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  is  estimated  that 
after  the  pipeline  is  in  full  operation,  it 
would  provide  a  tanker  load  of  oil  every 
5  days  to  the  area  of  the  Puget  Sound 
from  the  pipeline  terminal  at  Valdez. 

Mr.  GUDE.  What  size  tanker  would 
that  be? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  recall  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Whitaker,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  very  point.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  type  of 
tanker  to  be  used  will  be  the  newest  in 
design  and  it  will  have  a  special  type  of 
holding  tank  so  as  to  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  splitting  or  breakage.  This  will 
be,  as  I  say.  a  new-type  tanker.  It  will  be 
large,  but  it  is  specifically  designed  to 
avoid  any  kind  of  breakage. 

Mr.  OUDE.  If  the  gentleman  wlU  yield 
further,  I  only  observe  that  the  Titanic 
was  supposed  to  be  an  unsinkable  ship; 
we  should  be  very  skeptical  of  assertions 
of  invulnerability  to  splitting  or  break- 
age of  supertankers. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  fMr.  Yodng). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  supi>ort  of  HJl.  9130  and  urge 
its  passage  as  reported  out  of  committee. 

A  decision  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line has  been  a  long  time  In  coming.  As 
an  Alaskan,  I  have  lived  with  the  promise 
of  the  proposed  pipeline  for  4  years.  I 
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have  seen  the  decision  pass  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive, to  the  courts,  to  Congress — and 
just  recently,  from  the  Senate  to  the 
House.  We  may  be  the  last  branch  of 
Government  to  face  the  decision,  but  we 
are  now  the  only  branch  of  Oovemment 
that  can  make  that  decision  once  and 
for  all. 

Finally,  we  begin  debate  today  on  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  bill.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  is  a  strong  bill,  and  one  which 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  this  Na- 
tion's energy  supplies,  and  we  are  doing 
so  at  a  time  when  matters  pertaining  to 
energy  are  high  on  our  list  of  national 
priorities. 

It  is  perhaps  imfortimate  but  true  that 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  America  as  a  land  of  vmlimited  poten- 
tial, with  an  ever-growing  standard  of 
living.  But  America's  prosperity  has  de- 
pended, to  a  great  extent,  upon  its  energy 
resources.  We  have  always  known — or  at 
least  been  vaguely  aware — that  other 
coimtries  had  to  ration  electricity  or  were 
short  of  coal  or  other  forms  of  energy. 
But  that  was  not  true  here  in  America. 

Now.  however,  It  is  true.  We  have  come 
face  to  fact  with  the  realities  of  the 
energy  situation.  In  the  last  20  years, 
our  consumption  of  energy  has  doubled, 
and  It  is  expected  to  double  again  In 
the  next  15  years  Almost  abruptly,  in  the 
past  2  or  3  yearr..  we  have  come  to  the 
stark  realization  that  the  consumption 
of  our  fossil  fuels  Is  outpacing  our  abili^ 
to  supply  them  from  domestic  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation 
is  serious.  There  are  shortages,  shortages 
that  have  Inconvenienced  millions  of 
Americans,  and  forced  them  to.  In  one 
way  or  another,  alter  certain  aspects  of 
their  life  styles.  Certainly,  the  avail- 
ability of  energy,  or  the  lack  of  It,  affects 
the  way  we  all  live. 

No  one  single  approach  will  lead  to 
the  solution  of  our  energy  problems.  We 
must  move  on  several  fronts  at  once.  We 
must  work  steadily  for  the  development 
of  new  energy  sources,  and  we  must  do 
so  with  imagination  and  vision.  There 
are  many  possibilities — nuclear  power, 
geothermal  energy,  solar  energy,  just  to 
name  a  few.  In  fact,  the  possibilities 
are  botmdless,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
human  ingenuity  will  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. But  what  about  now? 

While  keeping  our  optimistic  visions  of 
the  future,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  positive  actions  that 
should  be  taken  without  delay. 

Most  of  our  energy  today  comes  from 
oil,  and  right  now  one-fourth  of  this 
Nation's  proven  crude  oil  reser/es  are  lo- 
cated on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  The 
huge  discovery  was  not  made  until  1968, 
but  oil  seeps  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Alaska  were  reported  as  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  For  about  a  hun- 
dred years  that  fact  was  not  very  im- 
portant. America  had  oil,  lots  of  it.  it 
could  produce  more  than  it  needed  much 
closer  to  the  market  than  Alaska. 

But  times  change,  and  America  no 
longer  has  lots  of  oil.  Alaska's  reserves 
are  of  crucial  importance  to  this  country. 
And  they  are  available  now,  when  we 
need  them  the  most. 

H.R.  9130  affords  us  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  positive,   afllrmatlve  action 


M^ich  will  enable  crude  oil  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  to  be  delivered  to  markets 
In  the  lower  48  States  by  late  1977  or 
1978.  And  a  t>oimtlful  supply  of  natural 
gas  from  the  same  area  can  follow  within 
2  years  to  the  Midwestern  section  of 
the  United  States. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  the  subsequent 
construction  of  the  long-delayed  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  will  solve  all  of  America's 
energy  problems.  As  I  have  pointed  out. 
however,  we  must  move  on  several  fronts 
at  once.  And  this  is  something  we  can 
do  now. 

In  addition  to  the  much-needed  energy 
this  pipeline  will  provide,  there  will  be 
other  numerous  positive  benefits  for  the 
United  States.  With  the  oil-rich  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  holding  60  percent  of 
the  world's  oil  reserves,  and  with  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  highly  develc^Ted  nations 
of  the  world  needing  oil,  the  political 
leverage  held  by  the  Mideast  oil  nations 
is  already  Immense.  As  the  United  States 
also  becomes  Increasingly  dependent  on 
them  for  oil,  the  potential  for  political 
crisis  Is  Edarming.  Moreover  our  eco- 
nomic stability  Is  at  stake.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  1980-85  period  our 
country's  balance-of-payments  deficit 
oould  reach  $25  to  $30  billion  aimually. 

With  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  in 
service  at  full  capacity  of  2  million 
barrels  per  day,  U.S.-nwned  oil  will  dis- 
place foreign  oil  and  curb  our  dollar  out- 
flow by  $3.3  billion  a  year.  That  is  about 
$9  million  daily. 

The  pipeline  project  holds  further 
promise  of  balance-of -payments  benefits 
by  the  Infusion  of  some  $3.5  billion  In 
construction  outlasrs  into  the  UJS.  econ- 
omy. 

In  Alaska  there  will  be  over  10,000  di- 
rect construction  Jobs  during  the  3-year 
construction  period,  and  this  will  gen- 
erate 26,000  supporting  Jobs.  In  the 
maritime  Industry,  35  tankers  wlU  be  em- 
ployed in  the  fleet  required  for  trans- 
porting the  oU  to  west  coast  ports. 
Twenty -seven  of  these  ships  remain  to 
be  consructed.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  that  the 
construction  of  these  ships  will  create 
73,500  man-years  of  labor  in  shipyards 
and  supporting  industries.  Maintenance 
of  the  fleet  will  generate  770  permanent 
Jobs  in  the  Nation's  shipyards  and  the 
operation  of  the  ships  will  regtilre  a  total 
of  about  3,000  crew  members. 

The  project  will  require  the  purchase 
of  about  $1.6  billion  worth  of  construc- 
tion materials,  and  this  will  be  welcome 
indeed  to  this  country's  economy. 

The  economic  benefits  will  not  only  be 
great  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
the  economic  benefits  will  be  great  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  they  will  come  none 
too  soon.  The  State  spends  about  $150 
million  more  a  year  on  roads,  education, 
social  services,  health  and  justice  than  it 
raises  by  taxes.  This  has  been  eating  into 
the  $900  million  the  State  acquired  in  the 
North  Slope  lease  sale,  leaving  a  little 
over  $600  million,  which  also  will  be  gone 
in  4  more  years.  Alaska  needs  the  reve- 
nue it  will  get  from  production  of  Its 
North  Slope  oil  reserves  in  order  to  con- 
tinue providing  the  services  so  vital  to  its 
people. 


Many  native  Alaskan  families  have  an 
annual  cash  income  of  less  than  $1,000, 
and  North  Slope  oil  is  of  vital  importance 
to  their  futures.  The  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  provided  for  40 
million  acres  of  land  and  a  cash  settle- 
ment of  $962.5  million.  As  you  know,  more 
than  half  of  the  cash  settlement,  $500 
million,  was  to  be  paid  from  a  2-percent 
allocation  of  moneys  received  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
for  mineral  royalties,  bonuses,  and  leases 
from  Alaska  lands. 

At  the  present  rate  of  payment.  It 
would  take  the  natives  100  years  to  get 
their  money.  With  royalties  from  North 
Slope  production,  made  possible  by  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  the  settlement 
awarded  to  the  natives  would  be  paid  off 
in  20  years. 

Although  the  pipeline  Is  of  vital  eco- 
nomic importance  to  Alaska,  Alaska's 
interest  in  the  pipeline  has  not  been 
solely  an  economic  one. 

Alaskans,  more  than  any  other  people 
I  know,  are  interested  in  the  environment 
of  the  land  they  call  their  home.  And,  be- 
cause of  the  high  percentage  of  feder- 
ally owned  land  in  Alaska,  we  seek  con- 
stantly to  understand  that  Alaska  will 
always  captivate  the  attention  and  In- 
terest of  Americans  everywhere. 

The  environmental  attention  and  con- 
cern that  has  been  directed  at  the  pipe- 
line proposal  since  1969  has  been  a  posi- 
tive influence  on  the  oil  industry's  plan- 
ning, and  it  has  helped  to  guarantee  that 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will  be  safely 
operated,  and  as  compatible  with  the  en- 
vironment as  possible. 

As  you  are  aware,  title  U  of  H  jl.  9130 
would  declare  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  fully  complied  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and 
would  direct  him  to  issue  the  necessary 
permits  without  further  judicial  review 
on  NEPA  groimds. 

With  respect  to  this  provision,  I  would 
like  to  make  these  comments.  The  Alas- 
kan pipeline  has  undergone  rigorous  en- 
vironmental studies.  The  Department  <rf 
the  Interior's  impact  statement  on  the 
pipeline  Is  the  most  extensive  statement 
ever  filed  under  section  102  of  NEPA.  It 
took  over  3  years  to  complete  at  a  cost 
exceeding  $9  million.  The  end  result  Is  a 
massive  six  volumes  of  work,  including 
three  volumes  of  economic  and  security 
analysis.  Accordingly,  the  many  environ- 
mental safeguards  which  have  been  In- 
corporated Into  the  design  of  the  pipe- 
line system  are  a  result  of  NEPA. 

Despite  this  unprecedented  level  of 
study  and  review,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  been  unable  and  the  courts 
have  demonstrated  their  imwillingness  to 
take  the  action  necessary  to  get  on  with 
the  pipeline  project.  Only  Congress  can 
resolve  the  dUlemma.  and  it  Is  cleat  the 
American  people  are  waiting  for  us  to 
do  so. 

The  time  factors  making  It  essential 
to  act  at  the  earliest  poeslble  time  are 
persuasive,  and  the  woiic  already  done 
on  the  pipeline  is  clearly  sufficient  to 
make  a  responsible  decision  possible. 

Oreat  congressional  decisions  affect- 
ing Alaska  have  been  made  jnany  times 
before.  Alaska's  American  history  began 
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In  the  debate  and  controversy  that 
swirled  around  Secretary  of  State  Sew- 
ard's decision  to  purchase  the  vast 
northern  territory  from  Russia  in  1867. 
Then,  years  later,  there  was  statehood. 
And.  later  still,  settlement  of  the  Alaska 
native  land  claims. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
another  great  decision  affecting  Alaska, 
a  decision  that  will  have  ramifications 
for  the  entire  Nation,  a  decision  that  will 
effectively  demonstrate  Congress  deter- 
mination to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the 
energy  problems  with  which  we  are  now 
confronted. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  for 
the  wisdom  of  his  remarks  and  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remaiics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  further 
say  that  this  country  is  heading  for  a 
chronic  economic  bellyache  if  we  do  not 
return  to  commonsense  on  matters  such 
as  this  pipeline.  We  need  this  pipeline 
and  we  need  it  now.  I  hope  we  will  pass 
Uils  act  today  and  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
taking  care  of  a  portion  of  our  energy 
needs.  * 

The  argument  today  should  be  based 
on  commonsense — which  must  tell  us 
to  allow  the  private  enterprisers  to  build 
a  pipeline  in  Alaska,  that  Is  America, 
then  encourage  the  Canadians  to  allow 
the  building  of  a  pipeline  In  Canada 
which  would  double  the  ability  to  driver 
oU  to  the  United  States  and  would  also 
allow  the  competition  for  the  transport 
of  this  oil. 

What  could  be  better  for  us — our  own 
line  now,  then  a  safety  valve  in  Canada 
with  the  ability  of  double  capacity  plus 
competiMon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  further  like  to 
commend  the  committee  for  this  bill  and 
Mr.  Young  for  the  hard  work  he  has  been 
doing  to  achieve  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  our  country  and  his 
constituents. 

I  would  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  Mr.  Yotmc  is  representative  of  the 
caliber  of  people  we  have  In  Alaska,  I  say 
we  are  proud  of  both  Mr.  Yoxmc  and  the 
people  of  Alaska  sind  are  glad  you  are 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set it  should  be  made  clear  that  there 
is  no  substantial  argument  regarding 
title  I  of  this  bill.  Because  of  a  decision 
of  the  circuit  court  restricting  certain 
rights-of-way  to  25  feet  from  each  side  of 
a  pipeline — not  just  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line— but  a  number  of  others  In  this 
country  are  in  Jeopardy.  Title  I  simply 
allows  the  Secretary  to  grsmt  a  larger 
rights-of-way  so  that  modem  machinery 
and  techniques  can  be  utilized  in  the 
building,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
oil  and  gas  pipelines.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  such  authority  ought  to  be  giv- 
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en  and  the  committee  has  provided  for 
that  authority  in  title  I. 

Indeed  we  have  provided  that  author- 
ity only  after  providing  a  number  of 
requirements  which  do  not  present  exist, 
requirements  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, insuring  the  safety  of  workers  and 
informing  the  Congress  and  adminis- 
tration. And  so  there  should  be  no  great 
controversy  over  title  I. 

Title  n  is  the  portion  which  causes  the 
conflict.  Title  n  deals  specifically  with 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  The  purpose  of  title 
n  Is  to  make  a  congressional  decision 
that  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  should  be 
authorized  and  to  make  that  policy  de- 
cision binding  on  both  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches,  thereby  removing  the 
buls  for  any  further  litigation. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  we  caimot 
make  that  decisl(Hi  because  to  do  so  would 
be  an  abdication  of  the  policy  expressed 
in  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  In  case  it  is  necessary  let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  National  Eln- 
vironmental  Policy  Act  Is  a  method  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress  to  allow  the 
Executive  to  make  certain  decisions.  If 
the  Congress  Itself  decides  to  make  those 
decisions  it  may  do  so.  In  title  n  the 
Congress  makes  the  decision  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  This  is  an 
exchange  of  Congress'  right  to  make  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States. 

But  we  are  told  that  to  do  so  is  to  es- 
tablish a  precedent.  A  precedent  that 
will  be  urged  and  followed  in  the  future 
with  regard  to  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act.  I  don't  know  that  we  are 
establishing  a  precedent,  but  If  we  are  it 
should  be  clear  what  it  is: 

If,  the  longest,  most  comprehensive 
and  most  expensive  environmental  im- 
pact statment  in  history  has  been  pre- 
pared by  hundreds  of  experts:  and 

If  public  hearings  have  been  held  and 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  pre- 
sented at  those  hearings;  and 

If  a  district  court  has  approved  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  based  on  those 
hearings  and  statement;  and 

If  the  circuit  court  remits  the  case  to 
the  district  court  after  more  than  a  year 
without  deciding  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  that  environmental  impact  state- 
ment is  sufficient;  and 

If  25  percent  of  our  national  oil  re- 
serves are  locked  up  in  Alaska — enough 
to  furnish  10  percent  of  our  dally  needs 
while  we  suffer  shortages,  and  as  we  move 
toward  50-percent  dependency  on  other 
nations  for  our  supply:  and 

If  it  is  costing  us  nearly  $10  million  per 
day  in  our  balance  of  payments  for  each 
day  we  delay;  then 

Perhaps  the  Congress  ought  to  set  a 
precedent.  The  precedent  that  we  can 
move  expeditiously  when  the  national  in- 
terest is  at  stake  and  when  the  processes 
we  have  established  have  failed  to  re- 
spond with  the  alacrity  necessary  for  the 
national  good. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  wlU  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man very  brlefiy. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  talking  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  talking  to  a  friend  of  the 
bill  with  respect  to  its  main  purpose,  but 
I  do  have  some  questions  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  with  respect  to  the 
NE3*A  statement. 

I  agree  entirely  with  what  he  says, 
that  by  passing  this  act,  Congress  would 
say  that  the  NEPA  statement,  whatever 
the  courts  may  say,  is  adequate  because 
we  will  have  adopted  it  legislatively  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  like  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  but  I  would  not  like  to  take 
that  step.  It  seems  to  me  that  step  is 
very  much  like  the  step  that  has  been 
urged  upon  us  by  some  of  the  gas  com- 
panies in  the  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Co. 
case.  That  is,  to  remove  from  the  courts 
a  determination  of  what  Congress  did 
in  an  earlier  act. 

Will  the  gentleman  confll-m  the  prop- 
osition that  should  we  pass  the  bill  as  it 
Is  now  written,  we  would  say  that  not- 
withstanding the  present  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  and  notwithstanding  the  courts'  in- 
terpretation of  that  act,  we  in  this  spe- 
cific instance  decide  as  ti  matter  of  pres- 
ent legislative  policy  that  the  NEPA 
statement  Is  all  right  whether  or  not  it 
meets  the  standards  of  the  National  En- 
vlroiunental  Policy  Act  as  construed  by 
the  courts? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  When>and  if  we  pass  this 
act  as  it  stands:  we  accept  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  which  has 
presently  been  filed,  which  has  had  hear- 
ings, which  has  been  approved  by  the 
district  court,  and  which  has  been 
around  for  almost  2  years  now;  that  we 
accept  that  as  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  and  that  we  are,  on  the  basis  of  that, 
making  the  decision  that  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  with  this  Alaska  pipeline. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  ask  some  of 
these  questions  of  the  other  side  as  our 
time  is  severely  limited. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suspect  that  those  of 
us  who  have  remained  for  this  debate 
are  the  wrong  people  in  this  body  to  be 
debating  with  or  discussing  with,  because 
I  suspect  most  of  us  here  have  a  very 
thoroufi^  knowledge  of  this  legislation. 
However,  I  think  it  might  be  useful  in  the 
Record  to  examine  some  thmgs  that  have 
been  said,  or  reaffirm  them,  and  simply 
point  out  that  the  genuine  point  of  con- 
troversy here  that  has  been  recited  sev- 
eral times  already  Is  no  longer  whether 
we  are  going  to  build  the  Alaska  pipeline, 
but  when  we  are  going  to  build  it. 

This  bill,  it  Is  clear,  has  met  vrtth  the 
overwhelming  acceptance  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  al- 
ready in  terms  of  acceptance  with  the 
single  exception  of  whether  or  not  that 
language  in  the  bill  which  prohibits  fur- 
ther litigation  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Protection  Agency 
report  is  proper  language. 

For  whatever  it  is  worth,  I  would  hope 
the  Members  will  indulge  me  for  Just 
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this  moment  to  tell  them  that  this  is  one 
of  those  rather  unfortimate  situations, 
because  we,  as  politicians,  can  honestly 
have  the  best  oi  both  worlds.  We  can 
support  the  bill,  tell  our  friends  at  home 
how  we  voted  to  supplement  the  energy 
requirements  of  this  country;  we  voted 
to  sustain  the  flagging  and  failing  econ- 
omy of  thfc  State  of  Alaska;  we  voted 
to  do  that  which  was  demanded  by  sup- 
porting the  bill. 

We  can  also  vote  for  what  I  suspect 
will  be  known  as  the  Dellenback  amend- 
ment, which  would  permit  further  liti- 
gation with  regard  to  the  NEPA  Act. 

If  we  can  do  that  and  thus  avoid  the 
heat  from  the  deep-breathers,  we  have 
indeed  got  the  best  of  both  worlds.  We 
can  tell  everybody  we  supported  supple- 
menting the  energy  of  this  coimtry.  We 
can  tell  our  deep-breather  friends  we  are 
concerned  about  the  environment.  But 
I  will  tell  my  friends  that  this  is  simply 
a  total  cop-out,  because  if  indeed  we 
pass  this  legislation  with  the  language 
that  permits  further  litigation,  we  do  so, 
at  least  those  of  us  on  the  ccHnmittee  do, 
with  the  absolute  knowledge  that  we  are 
inviting  more  litigation. 

I  tell  the  Members  this  not  in  terms  of 
any  projection  or  conjecture.  We  heard 
witnesses  from  the  environmental  groups 
who  testified  they  knew  of  their  own  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  litigation  would  fol- 
low. We  heard  testimony  from  people 
very  sincerely  dedicated  to  delaying  this 
project  no  matter  what  the  device. 

The  concept  that  somehow  the  envi- 
ronment is  going  to  be  done  harm  absent 
further  litigation  is  a  concept  which  sim- 
ply will  not  bear  close  examination.  Peo- 
ple who  are  concerned  that  without  fur- 
ther litigation  there  will  not  be  sufBclent 
protective  language  of  our  environment 
in  Alaska  are  people  who  are  only  as- 
suming. But  the  one  fact  that  is  not  as- 
sumable  is  that  further  delay  will  cost 
money,  will  delay  the  energy  supplement 
we  so  desperately  need  in  this  country, 
and  will  be  devastating  to  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

We  are  being  asked  to  say,  if  we  will, 
that  we  accept  the  results  of  the  3-year, 
$7  million  study,  that  we  accept  the  word 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  this 
Is  a  sufBclent  report  and,  most  of  all,  we 
accept  our  responsibility  and  we  leave 
this  language  in  the  bill  and  we  reject  the 
pandering  to  those  people  who  would 
delay  through  litigation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  an  unreasonable 
thing  to  do.  I  believe  in  the  instance  of 
some  it  is  going  to  be  a  difiQcult  thing  to 
do. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  recognize  that 
without  this  language  the  bill  will  be 
simply  a  political  band-aid  over  a  very 
serious  sore,  and  this  sore  will  remain 
festered. 

Mr.  £X)N  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CliAX^EN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  believe  it  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
me  to  read  a  portion  of  the  committee 
report  dealing  with  title  n  of  the  bUl 
which  disciisses  several  of  the  argiunenta 
which  are  being  raised  here  today. 


TRui  n 

Title  II  relates  only  to  tbe  grant  of  rigbta- 
of-wtty  and  permits  for  an  oU  pipeline  from 
tbe  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  Valdes  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska.  This  plptellne  has 
been  the  subject  of  protracted  controversy 
and  litigation  based  on  Its  anticipated  en- 
vironmental Impacts.  The  controversy  has 
stalled  construction  of  tbe  pipeline  for  more 
than  3  years.  It  was  tbe  litigation  over  this 
pipeline  that  caused  the  courts  to  Interpret 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  so 
narrowly  that  it  had  to  be  amended  by  Title 
I  of  this  blU. 

Tbe  amendment  of  the  general  law  by 
Title  I,  however,  does  not  resolve  tbe  problem 
faced  by  the  proposed  Trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line. 

Construction  of  the  pipeline  Is  stalled  by 
tbe  contention  of  several  conservation  or- 
ganizations that  tbe  Secretary  has  not  ade- 
quately considered  environmental  Impacts 
and  possible  alternatives,  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  Issue 
was  litigated  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  held  that 
tbe  Secretary  had  compiled  with  NEPA.  When 
the  case  was  appealed  to  tbe  Coiirt  of  Ap- 
peals, the  court  refused  to  decide  the  Issue 
and  returned  the  case  to  the  District  Court  to 
await  on  amendment  of  the  general  right-of- 
way  law  by  Congress.  That  is  wbere  the  case 
now  stands. 

If  Congress  does  nothing  more  than  amend 
tbe  general  right-of-way  law,  tbe  envlron- 
menal  Issue  will  again  be  considered  by  the 
District  Court,  an  appeal  will  again  be  taken 
to  tbe  Court  of  Appeals,  and  In  all  probabUtty 
the  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  review 
the  case  by  writ  of  certiorari.  This  process 
could  take  as  much  as  two  years.  In  ^Ite  cd 
the  fact  that  tbe  Issue  has  been  In  cotirt  for 
over  three  years. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Interlmr 
and  Insular  Affairs  feels  that  further  litiga- 
tion over  the  environmental  Issue,  and  the 
additional  delay  Involved.  Is  not  justified. 

The  purpose  of  Title  n,  therefore.  Is  to 
make  a  CongreaMonal  policy  dedaion  that 
the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  should  be  au- 
thorized, and  to  make  that  policy  detHaion 
binding  on  both  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
Branches  of  the  Oovemment.  thereby  re- 
moving the  basis  for  any  ftirtber  litigation. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  for  Congress  to 
make  this  decision.  The  Issue  Is  of  national 
Importance.  The  Issue  involves  the  mm  ot 
the  public  lands,  the  control  of  which  the 
Constitution  expressly  reserves  to  Congress. 
It  Is  the  req>onslblIlty  of  Congress  to  decide 
whether  the  pipeline  should  be  authorised. 
It  would  be  an  abdication  of  congressional 
responsibility  to  say  "let  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  make  this  decision,  and  then  let 
the  courts  decide  whether  the  Secretary  has 
done  tohat  Congress  wants  Him  to  do."  Con- 
gress Is  able  to  say  what  it  wants  the  Secre- 
tary to  do,  and  It  should  Issue  the  proper 
directive. 

The  environmental  Impact  of  the  pipeline 
Is  only  one  of  tbe  factors  that  shotild  be 
considered.  It  Is  an  Important  tmcXor.  But 
there  are  others  : 

(1)  One  of  the  Important  factors  to  be 
considered  Is  time.  The  only  practical  alter- 
native to  a  Trams-Alaskan  route  Is  a  Trans- 
Canadian  route.  No  application  to  buUd  a 
pipeline  through  Canada  has  been  filed. 
There  U  no  certainty  that  one  wUl  be  filed. 
The  engineering  work  needed  to  build  such 
a  line  has  not  been  done.  The  native  land 
claims  along  the  proposed  route  have  not 
been  settled.  The  time  required  to  process 
an  application  through  tbe  Canadian  govern- 
mental procedure.  If  an  application  Is  filed, 
and  to  do  the  engineering  work,  and  to  re- 
solve tbe  native  land  claims,  cannot  be 
known  with  certainty,  but  the  testimony  be- 
fore tbe  committee  Indicated  that  It  would 
not  be  less  than  three  years  and  would  prob- 
ably be  much   longer.  This  delay,  coupled 


with  tbe  delay  Involved  in  furtlier  lltlgatkm. 
Is  too  great  In  view  of  the  present  \irgent 
need  for  additional  domestic  oil  and  gas. 

The  necessary  business  organization,  finan- 
cial arrangements,  engineering  design  and 
logistical  preparations  for  the  Alyeaka  proj- 
ect have  been  completed,  so  that  construc- 
tion could  begin  as  soon  as  a  right-of-way  la 
granted,  wbUe  none  of  these  necessary  prep- 
arations has  been  accomplished  for  a  Trans- 
Canada  route.  These  tasks  are  expected  to 
take  about  two  years,  quite  apart  from  the 
legal,  political  and  administrative  hurdles 
that  must  be  crossed  before  construction  of 
a  Canadian  pipeline  would  be  authorized.  In 
addition  to  the  delays  that  could  be  nor- 
maUy  anticipated  at  each  of  these  steps,  a 
number  of  them  suggest  tbe  posslbUlty  of 
Indefinite  delays  or  even  the  project's  ulti- 
mate Impossibility. 

In  the  absence  of  a  complex  treaty  ena- 
bling construction  and  operation  of  an  In- 
ternational pipeline  as  a  unitary  enterprise, 
the  Interested  private  parties  would  have  to 
organize  a  separate  consortium  or  business 
organisation  on  each  side  of  the  border  for 
financing,  building  and  operating  tbe  two 
segments  of  the  pipeline,  and  resolve  the 
complicated  relationships  between  them. 

Discussions  woTild  have  to  be  conducted 
with,  and  applications  submitted  to,  several 
Canadian  agencies  and  the  final  plan  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  tbe  Federal  Cabinet. 
Before  approval  could  be  granted  numerous 
modifications  and  perhaps  corporate  reorga- 
nizations would  be  necessary.  The  project 
would  run  gauntlets  of  domestic  Canadian 
opposition,  and  of  attempts  to  influence  tbe 
Shape  of  the  project  by  such  Interests  as 
northern  Indians  and  Eiddmos,  environmen- 
talists, Canadian  economic  nationalists,  and 
provincial  Interests.  The  prospects  of  ulti- 
mate approval  by  the  Cabinet  might  weU  be 
jeopardized  by  the  minority  status  In  Par- 
liament of  the  Oovemment's  party. 

A  new  pipeline  route  through  Canada 
would,  of  course,  require  a  new  environmen- 
tal Impact  statement  and  public  hearings, 
and  Involves  tbe  posslbUlty  of  a  new  round 
of  Utlgatlon  within  tbe  United  States. 

Any  assesment  today  of  the  time  required 
for  approval  of  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline 
project  or  of  the  probability  of  Its  ultimate 
approval  In  any  form  Is  purely  speculative. 
It  is.  moreover,  doubtful  whether  further 
study  could  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of 
such  speculations.  The  seriousness  of  tbe 
obstacles  at  each  organizational,  financial 
and  political  step  are  testable  only  by  an 
actual  attempt  to  get  approval  from  a  tpt- 
clflc  proposal,  and  no  such  proposal  exists 
today. 

(2)  Another  Important  factor  Is  national 
sectirlty.  A  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  would  be 
under  exclusive  United  States  control.  Tbe 
Canadian  portion  of  a  Trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line would  be  under  Canadian  control.  United 
States  security  Interests  would  obviously  be 
better  protected  by  sole  control  than  by  a 
shared  control. 

(3)  with  respect  to  environmental  Im- 
pacts, the  technical  evidence  available  Indi- 
cates that  with  either  route  environmental 
Impacts  exist  and  they  must  be  protected 
by  more  safeguards  than  ever  have  been  re- 
quired for  pipelines. 

NATIOMAI,    KMVntOMMUfTAL    POUCT    ACT    AMB 
XOVICIAL   UVUW 

It  was  argued  at  some  length  before  tbe 
Committee  that  a  directive  by  Congress  to 
authorize  a  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  without 
further  litigation  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  would  be  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  policy  expressed  by  that  Act.  Tbe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
emphatically  rejects  that  argument. 

NKPA  directs  tbe  Executive  Branch  to  con- 
sider and  evaluate  environmental  impacts 
and  consider  alternatives  before  exercising 
a  discretionary  authority  delegated  to  It  by 
Congress.  The  function  of  the  courts  Is  mere* 
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ly  to  see  that  the  Executive  Branch  complies 
with  this  directive.  If  the  Executive  Branch 
fairly  considers  and  evaluates  environmental 
Impacts  and  alternatives  In  a  partlc\ilar  case, 
and  then  authorizes  a  partlc\ilar  action  pur- 
goant  to  the  congresslonally  delegated  au- 
thority, the  courts  cannot  substitute  their 
Judgment  for  the  judgment  of  the  adminis- 
trator. Only  Congress  can  do  that. 

Purthermore.  NEPA  In  no  way  attempts  to 
limit  tbe  power  of  Congress  to  make  a  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  public 
lands.  It  could  not,  of  course,  do  so.  If  the 
ease  is  of  sufficient  importance,  and  If  Con- 
grass  chooses  to  make  tbe  decision  rather 
th^n  let  the  Secretary  make  It,  NEPA  Is  not 
impaired.  It  Is  not  even  applicable. 

In  other  words,  the  bUl  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  grant  tbe  necessary  rights-of-way  and 
permits.  Congress  has  made  the  decision,  and 
no  purpose  wovild  be  served  by  further  action 
under  NEPA.  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the 
oourts  could  Ignore  the  congressional  dlrec- 
Uve.  The  Secretary  has  no  discretion  to  re- 
fuse a  right-of-way,  and  the  courts  certainly 
could  not  say  that  the  bill  Is  Invalid  because 
Congress  did  not  consider  adequately  tbe 
environmental  Issue.  The  direction  to  tbe 
Secretary  to  proceed  without  further  action 
under  NEPA  Is  not  a  repudiation  of  NEPA. 
It  is  an  exercise  of  Congress'  right  and  re- 
qKtnslblllty  to  decide  a  public  lands  policy 
Issue  after  considering  aU  relevant  facts. 

Tboae  who  advance  this  argimient  are 
nally  contend lixg  that  they  do  not  trust 
Congress  to  make  a  sound  environmental 
•valuation  in  a  particular  case.  In  tbe  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  case  they  do  not  trust  the 
Secretary  either,  and  they  hope  that  the 
oourts  will  force  the  Secretary  to  change  his 
decision.  The  courts  do  not  have  that  au- 
tbv^ty.  The  real  thrust  of  the  litigation  Is 
therefore  delay. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  a  majortly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that 
the  environmental  impacts  of  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  and  the  possible  Trans- 
Canadian  alternative,  have  been  fully  and 
fairly  evaluated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. His  environmental  Impact  statement 
Is  voluminous  and  detailed.  It  was  prepared 
at  an  estimated  cost  in  excess  of  $7,000,000. 
It  was  the  subject  of  extensive  public  hear- 
IngB.  The  statement  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Secretary  explained  It  In  de- 
taU. 

Tbe  Committee  not  only  considered  the 
Secretary's  environmental  statement;  It  also 
heard  In  detail  the  conservation  organiza- 
tions who  contend  that  the  statement  Is  In- 
adequate. The  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee mdlcated  that  the  adequacy  of  the  en- 
vlroamental  statement  was  not  questioned 
M  much  as  the  soundneas  of  the  Secretary's 
Judgment.  That  Is  of  course,  not  a  NEPA  Is- 
sue. The  Committee  feels  that  all  of  the 
available  environmental  data  was  before  It. 
and  that  the  only  thing  lacking  Is  a  deol- 
aton.  The  decision  needed  Is  whether.  In  the 
light  of  the  environmental  data  and  other 
relevant  factors,  the  pipeline  should  be  au- 
tborized.  This  Is  a  policy  Issue,  and  a  decision 
by  Congress  is  not  in  derogation  of  the  policy 
•ipraased  In  NXPA. 

Based  on  thU  background,  the  bill  does 
the  following  things  with  respect  to  NEPA: 

(1)  It  provides  that  the  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary heretofore  taken  In  preparing  tbe  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  sbaU  be  re- 
gaMed,  as  a  matter  of  new  statutory  law.  as 
iattofactory  compliance  with  the  provlalona 
of  NEPA  but  only  In  the  case  of  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline.  ThU  Is  not  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  NEPA.  which  is  a  Judicial  rather  than 
a  leglslaUve  function.  By  virtue  of  this  new 
togldatlon.  Congress  Is  ratifying  the  Seore- 
tary's  actions,  not  interpreting  them.  This 
Itrovlalon  is  not  actually  neoeeaary,  in  view 
of  tbe  further  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  U 
Included  In  order  to  dose  any  possible  loop- 
hole. 


(2)  Tbe  bill  MneU  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  to  grant  the  necessary  rights-of-way 
and  permits  wttbout  further  action  under 
NEPA.  As  Indicated  above,  this  Is  not  an 
exception  to  NEPA.  but  Is  an  assumption  by 
Congress  of  the  Secretary's  discretionary  au- 
thority, and  NXPA  Is  not  applicable. 

(3)  The  bill  provides  that  the  adminis- 
trative actions  taken  to  carry  out  the  con- 
gressional directive  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  under  NEPA.  This  is  a  re- 
statement of  the  rule  of  law  that  would 
apply  in  any  event,  but  Is  Included  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  environmental  Impact  Is- 
sue has  been  considered  and  decided  by  Con- 
gress. 

ST7MMAKT  OF  tTTLK  n 

Section  301  Is  a  short  name  for  the  Title. 

Section  202  makes  findings  and  declara- 
tions regarding  the  Imminent  need  for  a 
Trans-Alaskan  right-of-way.  Congress'  satis- 
faction with  the  evaluation  of  environmen- 
tal Impacts  and  alternatives,  and  the  need 
for  a  study  of  a  Trans-Canadian  route  as 
supplemental  to,  but  not  as  a  substitute 
for,  the  Trans-Alaskan  route. 

Section  203  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  the  necessary  rights-of- 
way  and  permits  for  the  Trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line under  tbe  provisions  of  the  revised  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Mmeral  Leasing  Act,  but  with- 
out further  action  under  NEPA. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  Include  In  the 
rights-of-way  and  permits  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  will  mitigate  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts.  These  environmental  stipu- 
lations wUl  be  enforceable  In  court.  The 
terms  and  conditions  Imposed  under  this 
subsection  may  relate  not  only  to  pipeline 
Itself,  but  also  to  the  prevention  of  dumping 
oil  at  sea  by  such  methods  as  delayed  load- 
ing penalties.  He  is  also  directed  to  Include 
provisions  that  Impose  on  the  grantee  liabil- 
ity, regardless  of  fault,  for  Injuries  to  or 
damages  sustained  by  Natives  or  Native  or- 
ganizations, regardless  of  ownership  of  the 
pr(^>erty  Involved. 

Alaskan  Natives. .  living  In  the  area  tra- 
versed by  tbe  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  have  a 
unique  dependence  on  the  game  and  fish  of 
the  area.  Because  they  do  not  own  much  of 
tbe  land,  however,  and  have  not  reduced  the 
game  and  fish  to  possession,  they  need  spe- 
cial "no-fault"  llabUlty  protection  that  Is  not 
provided  by  Section  307. 

Moreover,  since  Native  subslstance  may  be 
imperiled  during  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line, they  may  find  themselves  In  need  of 
emergency  assistance — food,  water,  medical 
aid,  etc.  This  need  cannot  be  met  by  a  right 
to  sue  for  damages.  The  Secretary  Is  there- 
fore authorized  to  require  the  pipeline 
owner  or  operator  to  provide  such  emergency 
assistance. 

This  section  also  gives  the  Natives  the 
option  to  sue  in  court  or  to  have  the 
Issues  of  casual  connection  and  damages 
determined  by  arbitration  under  Alaska's 
arbitration  law,  a  much  less  expensive 
proceeding. 

The  nimiber  of  Natives  potentially  af- 
fected is  fairly  small.  The  costs  are  small 
In  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  the 
pipeline,  yet  unless  such  costs  are  re- 
garded as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  de- 
livery of  oil  to  market  they  will  fall  im- 
falrly  upon  the  Natives. 

nils  section  removes  from  Judicial  re- 
view under  NEPA,  as  discussed  above, 
the  grant  of  authorizations  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  pipeline. 

This  section  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  affirmative  action  to  make 
certain  that  no  person  will  be  prevented 
from  receiving  a  permit  or  right-of-way 
or  other  authorization  under  title  11,  or 
from  participating  in  any  activity  there- 


under, because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex. 

This  section  also  permits  judicial  pro- 
ceedings involving  any  right-of-way,  per- 
mit, or  authorization  granted  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  the  pipeline, 
if  the  United  States  is  a  party  and  if 
the  proceedings  are  not  barred  by  the 
NEPA  limitation,  to  be  brought  only  in 
a  three-judge  district  court,  and  if  com- 
menced within  80  days  following  the 
grant  of  the  authorization!  Direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  authorized. 

Section  204  provides  that  a  right-of- 
way  or  permit  granted  for  a  road  or  air- 
port as  a  related  facility  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  may  require  that  tbe 
road  or  airport  be  a  public  one.  The 
committee  intends  that  an  airstrip  or 
landing  field  will  be  regarded  as  a  related 
facility  of  the  pipeline  only  if  it  is  needed 
primarily  for  that  purpose.  Rights-of- 
way  for  airports  that  are  needed  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  general  public  wUl 
not  be  granted  under  section  28. 

Section  205  provides  that  the  grant 
of  a  right-of-way  or  permit  shall  grant 
no  immunity  from  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Section  206  is  not  limited  to  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline:  it  applies  to  all  pipe- 
lines on  rights-of-way  granted  under 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  either  before  or  after  the  amend- 
ment of  that  section  by  title  U.  It  makes 
the  crude  oil  transported  through  such 
pipelines  subject  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969.  In  addition,  before 
any  such  crude  oil  can  be  exported  the 
President  must  find  that  the  ezp(»tation 
would  be  in  the  national  Interest.  The 
President  must  report  his  findings  to 
Congress,  and  tf  Congress  enacts  a  con- 
current resQiutiim  within  a  prescribed 
time  disagreeing  with  the  President's 
findings  further  exports  must  cease. 

Section  207  Imposes  strict  liability,  re- 
gardless of  fault,  on  the  holder  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  right-of-way  or  permit 
for  damages  to  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  or  any  other  party 
caused  by  the  holder's  activities  along 
the  route  of  the  pipeline.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  damages  caused  by  an  act 
of  war  or  by  the  neimgence  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  government. 

This  section  Imposes  similar  no-fault 
liability  for  damages  resulting  from  dis- 
charges of  oil  In  violation  of  section  11 
(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  if  the  oil  is  discharged  from 
a  vessel  owned,  chartered,  operated,  or 
leased  by  the  holder  of  a  right-of-way 
or  permit  for  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline, 
or  its  afBliate,  or  if  the  cargo  of  the  vessel 
Is  oil  transported  through  the  pipeline. 
The  word  "affiliate"  is  broadly  defined  to 
include,  among  others,  parent  and  sub- 
sidiary companies,  the  purposes  being  to 
bring  within  the  scope  of  the  section  the 
oil  companies  that  own  the  oil  being 
transported.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
require  that  a  bond  covering  such  liabil- 
ity be  maintained  in  force.  ~r 

Section  208  requires  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  the  Congress  at  least  semian- 
nually on  the  progress  of  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  and  the 
implementation  of  the  environmental 
stipulations.  The  Secretary  is  required 
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to  Issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  to  halt 
construction  of  the  pipeline  whenever  he 
finds  that  the  stipulations  are  not  being 
implemented  or  that  significant  unex- 
pected environmental  damage  Is  prob- 
able. The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
will  not  preclude  a  shut-down  order  un- 
der section  28(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act,  when  appropriate,  for  violation  of 
terms  and  conditions  relating  to  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  after  construction. 

Section  209'  requires  the  Secretary  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  one  or  more 
trans-Canada  oil  or  gas  pipelines,  and 
to  submit  to  Congress  periodic  reports 
and  a  final  report  within  2  years. 

This  section  also  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  with  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  under'  which  a  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  could  be  built,  and  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  obtaining  ad- 
ditional oil  export  commitments  from 
Canada  that  would  make  it  unnecessary 
for  tankers  transporting  Alaskan  oil  to 
go  into  the  Puget  Sound  area.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  required  to  submit  to  Congress 
a  repoi  t  on  his  negotiations. 

The  investigations  and  negotiations 
authorized  by  this  section  will  not  pre- 
vent the  grant  of  a  gas  pipeline  right-of- 
way  or  permit  whUe  the  Investigatlmi 
and  negotiations  are  In  progress. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  not 
intended  to  indicate  any  congressional 
policy  *or  or  against  a  trans- Alaskan  gas 
pipeline. 

Section  210  contains  a  definition  of 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

CO?mKTIONS  CONSISaUD  AND  KBJECRO  BT  THX 
COmnTTKB 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- ' 
sular  Affairs  considered  in  detail  several 
arguments  advanced  against  various  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  concluded  that  the 
arguments  were  not  convincing. 

First.  One  argxunent  was  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  have  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  make  a  judgment  regarding  en- 
vironmental impacts  and  alternative 
routes. 

The  committee  disagrees.  The  evl- 
ronmental  impact  statement  prepared  by 
the  8ecret«ury  of  Interior  Is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  analysis  that 
has  been  prepared  for  any  project.  It  was 
prepared  not  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  alone,  but  by  an  Interdepart- 
mental team  with  a  wide  range  of  Inter- 
disciplinary skills.  Its  cost  Is  estimated  to 
be  In  excess  of  $7,000,000.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  public  hearings  before 
the  Secretary.  Representatives  of  the 
major  environmental  organizations  sub- 
mitted detailed  comments  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

When  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affsdrs  held  hearings  on  the 
pending  legislation,  the  environmental 
statement  was  reviewed  and  explained  tn 
detail. 

In  addltlcm,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  a  panel  representing  the  ma- 
jor environmental  organizations,  and 
questioned  them  closely.  On  numerous 
occasions  throughout  the  past  3  years 
the  committee  has  been  briefed  by 
experts  on  the  environmental  problems 
involved.  More  environmental  data  has 


been  before  the  committee  on  this  bill 
than  any  other  bill  In  its  history. 

Second.  Another  argument  was  that 
the  committee  members  had  not  ana- 
lyzed and  studied  this  data.  The  data  was 
available  for  study  by  each  member. 

Third.  Another  argument  was  that 
many  people  throughout  the  Nation  be- 
lieve, rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Secre- 
tary's environmental  statement  is  biased 
in  favor  of  the  trans-Alaskan  route,  and 
does  not  fairly  consider  the  trans-Cana- 
dian route,  because  of  pressure  from  the 
oil  industry.  Because  of  this  belief,  so  the 
argiiment  went,  Ccmgress  should  provide 
for  another  study  by  a  different  group  of 
experts  whose  Integrity  would  be  beyond 
question. 

The  committee  rejected  this  argument. 
It  is  imwilUng  to  impugn  the  competence 
and  integrity  of  the  host  of  career  Gov- 
ernment specialists  who  participated  in 
the  preparation  of  the  statement.  More- 
over, before  authorizing  a  second  study 
with  additional  delays  that  would  be  in- 
volved new  relevant  facts  would  have  to 
be  indicated.  Proposals  made  to  the  com- 
mittee for  such  a  study  do  not  disclose 
new  factual  information  but  Mily  a  re- 
assessment of  the  available  data  already 
considered.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  facts  had  been 
properly  assessed  and  that  no  further 
time  delay  was  necessary. 

Fourth.  Another  argvunent  was  that 
the  validity  of  H.R.  9130  would  be  chal- 
lenged in  court,  and  that  this  challenge 
would  result  in  greater  delay  than  would 
occur  if  title  n  were  not  enacted. 

The  best  legal  opinion  available  to  the 
committee  is  that  it  is  most  improbable 
that  the  vsdldlty  of  title  n  could  be  suc- 
cessfully challenged,  and  that  the  filing 
of  a  challenge  would  not  result  in  an  in- 
junction pending  the  consideration  of 
the  challenge. 

Fifth.  Another  argument  was  that  the 
direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
grant  the  right-of-way  without  further 
action  imder  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  legislates  an  exception  to 
NEPA  and  will  serve  as  a  dsmgerous  prec- 
edent. 

This  argtmient  is  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail earlier  in  this  report.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  not  an  exception  to  NEPA. 
NEPA  does  not,  and  was  never  Intended 
to,  preclude  Congress  from  legislating  on 
any  subject.  Nor  does  NEPA  give  any 
person  the  right  to  ask  a  court  to  review 
the  action  of  Congress  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  did  not  adequately  consider  en- 
vironmental Impacts. 

The  enactment  of  title  n  will  require 
the  dismissal  of  the  pending  litigation, 
but  that  is  because  Congress  has  made  a 
decision,  and  not  because  Congress  has 
permitted  the  Secretary  to  make  a  deci- 
sion that  Is  immune  from  judicial  review 
under  NEPA.  Title  II  is  not  an  exception 
to  NEPA,  does  not  subvert  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  NEPA,  and  will  not  be  a  prec- 
edent for  any  legislation  seeking  to  di- 
lute the  provisions  of  NEPA. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
John  C.  Whitaker,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  April  30, 1973, 
opposed  the  inclusion  of  any  provisions 
that  would  prevent  the  continuation  of 
the  pending  legislation. 


Later.  Secretary  Morton  on  June  15, 
1973.  modified  the  departmental  position 
as  follows: 

First,  let  me  say  tbU,  oui  posltloQ  hu  not 
been  one  of  oppoaltion  ao  much  as  it  tuu 
been  one  of  neutrality. 

Everyone  bere,  nearly  everyone  on  Uils 
committee  I  am  mm  remembers  very  well 
the  debate  and  history  of  the  Ni:PA  Act. 

I  think  the  NEPA  Act  passed  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  in  tbe  order  of  350  to  13. 
It  was  a  product  of  the  Congress.  It  repre- 
sented the  beginning  of  a  new  epic  In  recog- 
nizing the  environment  In  relationship  with 
our  works  and  projects. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  It  wotild  be  a  posi- 
tion of  arrogance  on  my  part  to  come  hat  in 
hand  to  the  Congress  and  beg  you  to  set 
asUe  the  judicial  review  that  Is  Inherent  In 
the  NEPA  Act.  And,  I  certainly  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  this  committee  and  Its  ability 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  would  take  the 
present  position  today,  m  order  xo  clarify 
your  situation,  and  try  to  answer  the  dilem- 
ma which  you  have  articulated,  that  I  itlll 
would  prefer  that  this  committee  m  Its  wis- 
dom, come  forward  with  the  kmd  of  legisla- 
tion that  It  wants  without  undue  influence 
from  this  Secretary  or  from  the  Executive. 

But  when  you  come  forward  with  legisla- 
tion. If  It  IB  reasonable  In  terms  of  its  ability 
to  do  the  Job,  we  are  going  to  support  It  fuU 
tilt.  And  If  the  legislation  comes  out  of  this 
committee  with  a  section  In  It  that  sets  aside 
the  judicial  review  and  which  In  effect  orders 
us  to  go  ahead  and  Issue  the  necessary  per- 
mits,* we  are  going  to  support  that  on  the 
floor  as  far  as  we  can  with  the  Members 
before  they  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  stand  on  that  position  that 
this  committee  go  ahead  and  work  Its  wUl, 
mark  up  the  kind  of  bill  that  it  wants,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  support  and  help, 
we  will  give  It  to  you. 

The  position  I  take  (Is)  that  when  and  If 
this  committee  comes  forward  with  a  bill  and 
If  that  bill  Includes  the  setting  aside  of  Ju- 
dicial review  because  of  the  Importance  of 
this  pipeline  to  the  Nation,  I  wUl  support 
that  blU  and  the  Admmistratlon  wUl  support 
that  bUl,  In  an  effort  to  get  It  through  the 
Houa*. 

Still  later,  when  the  substance  of  title 
n  came  before  the  Senate,  a  tie  vote  was 
broken  by  the  Vice  President,  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  language. 

Even  more  recently.  Secretary  Morton, 
in  a  statement  at  a  press  conference  on 
July  27.  said: 

The  current  pipeline  debate  ...  Is  centered 
on  determining  whether  we  can  meet  the  na- 
tional mtereat  by  delaying  construction  of 
TAPS  whUe  the  Canadian  route  Is  studied 
In  further  detaU.  The  greatest  concern,  how- 
ever. Is  whether  the  Department's  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  satisfies  NEPA  and, 
whether  the  Congreas  should  preclude  fur- 
ther Judicial  review  of  the  Impact  statement. 

Frankly,  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
House  wUl  enact  the  bm  reported  by  the 
House  Conunlttee,  which  finds  that  our  Im- 
pact statement  fully  complies  with  NEPA, 
and  precludes  further  judicial  review  of  that 
Issue.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  would 
like  to  review  some  of  the  facts  for  the  rec- 
ord. 

Ftrit.  There  Is  brocul  agreement  m  the  C<»- 
greaa — with  a  few  exceptions — that  added  de- 
lay in  the  oonatructlon  of  TAPS  Is  not  In  the 
national  Intmvct. 

Second.  I  think  It  would  be  a  great  error 
In  Judgment  for  anyone  to  Interpret  the  bill 
being  considered  by  the  House  as  an tl -envi- 
ronment or,  for  that  matter,  an  attempt  to 
weakMi  NKPA,  I  for  one.  supported  NEPA 
when  tt  was  adopted  in  the  House  In  1^  and 
th*  Administration  u  unequivocally  com- 
mttted  to  ansurlng  that  the  spirit  and  lottar 
of  NEPA  Is  carried  out. 
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Thint.  The  six  volume  Xnvlronmental  Im- 
pact Statement  required  over  two  years,  and 
Utarally  thousands  of  man  hours  to  pre- 
pare. It  is  the  result  of  open  public  hearings, 
oonsultatlons  with  every  Imaginable  sector 
of  the  scientific,  environmental,  and  private 
eoBUSuntty.  In  my  view  it  Is  an  unparaUeled 
and  truly  Innovative  mterdtsclpllnary  ap- 
proach to  meet  NEPA  requlremsnts. 

I  would  like  to  add,  incidentally,  that  of 
the  Judges — and  there  are  four — who  have 
voted  on  the  adequacy  of  our  Impact  state- 
ment, all  of  them  have  held  that  It  compiles 
with  NEPA. 

rourth.  I  further  beUsve  that  this  bill 
■bould  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  precedent  for 
exemptions  from  judicial  review  \inder  NEPA. 
It  Is  rather,  an  exceptional  and  practical  solu- 
tion to  meeting  America's  near  term  energy 
DMds,  providing  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive with  a  means  of  preventing  needless 
■ad,  from  the  etandpomt  of  the  national  in- 
Mreat,  unjustifiable  legal  maneuvering  to  de- 
lay the  coDstnictbn  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Bir.  WYLIE.  I  should  like  to  pursue  a 
question  along  the  line  of  that  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
ilir.  EcKHARDT> .  Tills  paragraph  was 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  a  cou- 
ple of  day:  ago,  and  several  of  my  con- 
stituents have  written  letters  expressing 
similar  thoughts  to  me: 

The  reaUy  big  question — and  probably  the 
closest  vote  to  be  taken  during  the  House 
debate  on  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill  this 
week — iB  whether  Congress  should  risk  set- 
ting a  precedent  by  putting  the  pipeline  off- 
Umlts  to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  the  courts. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
comment  on  that,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand from  what  the  gentleman  has  just 
said,  the  committee  blU  has  taken  into 
account  the  policy  statement  of  NEPA  of 
this  subject. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  question  in  the  pub- 
lication the  gentleman  reads  from  refers 
to  the  very  action  I  was  discussing,  which 
Is  in  the  bill,  that  action  which  says  as 
a  result  of  Congress'  acceptance  of  the 
National  Environmental  Protection,  as  a 
result  of  Congress'  recognition  of  this 
further  litigation  with  regard  to  the  en- 
vironmental reports  as  prepared  under 
NEPA,  those  areas  will  not  be  subject  to 
UUgation. 

I  would  tell  my  friend  and  those  peo- 
ple concerned,  as  apparently  the  author 
Df  the  article  Is  concerned,  that  the  bill 
not  only  does  not  preclude  litigation  In 
this  whole  matter  but  it  recognizes  the 
fact  that  undoubtedly  there  will  be  liti- 
gation, and  provides  a  mechanism  for 
accelerating  that  litigation. 

The  idea  that  some  of  us  concerned 
about  this  matter  would  have  no  re- 
course in  the  courts  Is  simply  not  valid, 
because  the  bill  addresses  that  specifi- 
cally. What  the  blU  precludes  is  further 
Mtlgatlon  with  respect  to  those  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  required  tm- 
der  the  NEPA  decision. 

We  liave  had  testimony  at  great  length 
to  the  committee.  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  referred  to  that.  It 
was  13  days.  It  became  very  clear  that  a 
great  deal  of  attention  had  been  paid  to 


it,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  expended 
on  It. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizcma.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WVLXE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  answer  this  question: 

How  can  a  Member  of  Congress  Justify 
voting  for  a  National)  Environmental 
Protection  Act  on  tt£  one  hand  and 
then,  cm  the  other  hand,  passing  a  Trans- 
Alaska  Pii>ellne  Ad.  which  seems  to  be 
In  contravention  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental ProCection  Act? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  the  gentleman  addressed 
that  question,  because  I  suspect  it  will  be 
bandied  about  a  good  deal  more  this 
afternoon. 

There  Is  no  inconsistency  In  this.  Now, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  NEPA  Act,  there 
have  been  requirements  placed  on  this 
pipeline  which  are  more  stringent  than 
any  which  have  been  placed  on  any  other 
right-of-way  granted  In  the  history  of 
this  country.  We  have  a  mile-by-mlle 
surveillance  that  is  unheard  of  in  any 
nation  of  the  world.  That  is  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  NEPA  Act,  which  this  Con- 
gress passed  overwhelmingly. 

This  bill  is  an  affirmation  of  NEPA;  it 
is  not  a  rejection  of  NEPA.  There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  \n  it.  What  this  bill, 
as  now  written,  does  is  this:  It  says  that 
we  recognize  the  problem  and  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  further  delay  in  this 
one  area. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  fiu-ther  amplification  of  the  gentle- 
man's response,  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  all  the  Members  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  would  read  the  commit- 
tee report,  the  very  excellent  conunlt- 
tee report,  as  it  addresses  itself  to  this 
under  the  title  II  explanation.  I  will  just 
read  a  couple  of  sentences.  It  says  as 
follows : 

Purtbermore.  NEPA  In  no  way  attempts  to 
limit  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  a  de- 
cision with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  pubUc 
lands.  It  oould  not.  of  course,  do  so.  If  the 
case  Is  of  sufficient  importance,  and  If  Con- 
gress chooses  to  make  the  decision  rather 
than  let  the  Secretary  make  it,  NEPA  Is  not 
Impaired.  It  Is  not  even  applicable. 

Then  further,  the  report  says  this : 

The  direction  to  the  Secretary  to  proceed 
without  further  action  under  NEPA  is  not  a 
repudiation  of  NEPA.  It  Is  an  exercise  of 
Congress'  right  and  responsibility  to  decide 
a  public  lands  policy  issue  after  considering 
all  relevant  facts. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  Just  for  a  comment, 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  language  from 
the  report  has  been  read  into  the  Rkcord. 
I  had  read  that  language  but  believe  the 
record  we  are  making  here  today  will  be 
more  complete  by  Including  it  in  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 


Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentlemsin  from 
Arizona  for  jrielding,  and  commend  him 
for  his  statement  and  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am.very  interested  in 
the  comments  concerning  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement,  and  wish  to 
further  expand  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  9130,  a  product  of  considerable 
and  prolonged  study  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Your  committee's  bill  authorizing  the 
trans- Alaska  oil  ripeline  may  not  be  per- 
fect and  it  may  not  satisfy  each  and 
every  desire  of  every  interest,  but  it  is. 
like  much  of  life  today,  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  demands  of  our  Nation  for  its 
energy  and  the  counterbalancing  de- 
mands for  ecological  preservation. 

There  are  several  points  to  wtilch  I 
wish  to  address  my  remarks:  environ- 
mental impact.  Judicial  review,  and  en- 
ergy requirements. 

The  committee's  bill  states  the  finding 
of  the  Congress  that  the  congressional 
mandated  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment after  2  years'  work  at  a  cost  of  $9 
million  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmentai  Protection  Act. 
The  impact  statement  is  the  ultimate  In 
Its  field.  It  sattsfles  some  peofde  com- 
pletely, other  partially,  and  some  not  at 
all.  The  degree  of  satisfacUon  will  be  re- 
flected in  today's  vote.  Wliile  the  Con- 
gress may,  by  passing  HR.  9130,  Impose 
its  Judgment  for  that  of  others,  it  does  so 
leaving  the  NEPA  alive  and  Intact.  And. 
it  does  so  without  expressing  a  decision 
in  opposition  to  the  findings  of  any  coiurt, 
since  the  injunctions  against  the  pipe- 
line have  been  on  technical  grounds  in- 
volving right-of-way  width,  not  mi  the 
groimds  of  environmental  impact.  Suits 
are  not  barred  on  questions  other  than 
the  statement. 

The  bill  imposes  severe  requirements 
on  the  pipeline.  The  standards  of  con- 
struction are  imposing  ones.  The  obliga- 
tions regarding  operations  and  potential 
damages  are  severe,  as  they  should  be 
As  much  as  is  possible,  I  believe,  has  been 
incorporated  toto  this  leglslaticm  to  mi- 
nimize the  hazards,  real  and  imagined 
Involved. 

The  shipping  of  oil  involves  risks 
Everyone  acknowledges  that. 

The  energy  needs  of  this  country  are 
such  that  a  quantity  of  oil  will  be  bmiight 
in  by  sea  to  the  United  States— to  the 
"lower  48."  The  choice  in  this  decade  Is 
between  piped  oil  shipped  by  tanker  from 
Alaska  and  oU  shipped  by  tanker  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  difference  is  $0 
billion  per  year  in  our  balance-of-trade 
position. 

Some  may  argue  my  iwint  that  the 
choice  is  between  oil  from  Alaska  and 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  argument 
would  revolve  around  Alaskan  oil  piped 
across  Canada.  It  would  be  argued  that 
the  Canadian  Parliament  has  urged  ne- 
gotiations or  discussions  on  the  pipeline 
question.  But,  the  Parliament  has  urged 
negotiations  or  discussions,  not  on  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline,  but,  rather,  on 
the  matter  of  Canadian  objections  to  the 
trans-Alaska  route.  And,  until  such  time 
as  Canada  can  settle  her  outstanding 
Native  claims  questions  in  the  Yukon  and 
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Northwest  Territories,  they  are  not  In 
a  position  to  negotiate  a  pipeline  route 
for  Alaskan  oil.  The  committee's  rejec- 
tion of  the  trans-Canada  option  was  well- 
reasoned.  Negotiations  regarding  it  have 
not  been  held;  the  results  of  such  nego- 
tiations coxild  only  be  guessed  at;  the 
time  frame  within  which  we  could  real- 
istically expect  to  get  oil  to  the  "lower 
48"  could  only  be  extended.  And  there  Is 
no  way  of  assuring  that.  If  a  Canadian 
decision  were  eventually  favorable,  some 
of  those  objecting  to  the  trans-Alaska 
route  would  not  interpose  those  same  ob- 
jections to  the  portlcm  of  a  Canadian 
route  lying  within  Alaska.  To  go  via  Can- 
ada would  require  the  same  change  In 
the  right-of-way  matter  as  is  required 
for  the  Valdez  route.  A  new  impact  state- 
ment for  the  portion  of  the  pipeline  to 
the  Canadian  border  would  be  needed.  If 
a  group  sought  so  to  do,  it  could  Impose 
further  delays,  even  if  a  green  light  were 
to  be  given  in  Ottawa. 

The  need  for  bringing  fuels  into  thlB 
coimtry  is  conceded  by  all.  Meeting  pro- 
jected demands  will  require  both  stem 
conservation  measures  and  the  maximi- 
zation of  resource  acquisition.  To  aban- 
don the  North  Slope  oil,  or  to  prolong  in- 
definitely its  delivery  to  market,  would 
be  foolhardy.  I  believe  the  current  bill 
goes  about  as  far  as  a  bill  can  go  in  sat- 
isfying both  demands — that  for  Increased 
energy  supply  and  that  for  minimnni 
hazard  to  our  environment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  to  a 
historical  summary  of  the  rather  exten- 
sive environmental  Impact  statement 
prepared  In  connection  with  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

On  December  16,  1969,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  adopted  a  resolution,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  permit — 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
a  right-of-way  and  appropriate  permits  and 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  necessary  materials 
...  for  an  oil  pipeline  system,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  p\miplng  plant  sites, 
access  facilities,  terminal  facilities,  catch 
basins,  and  any  other  structures  reasonably 
necessary  or  convenient  for  transportation 
of  oU  by  pipeline  from  fields  In  Northern 
Alaska  to  a  deep  water  port  In  the  Oulf 
of  Alaska.  (Proposed  Modification  of  Public 
lAnd  Order  No.  4582,  paragraph  1). 

The  resolution  sdso  endorsed  the  ap- 
proach embodied  in  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  environmental  stipulations  and 
commended  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  the  caution  with  which  he  had  ap- 
proached this  very  complex  problem  and 
on  his  efforts  to  protect  the  broad  public 
interest  when  striving  to  resolve  the 
many  Interrelated  technical,  scientific 
and  environmental  issues.  That  was 
nearly  4  years  ago. 

What  had  transpired  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 16,  1969  when  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  adopted 
this  resolution?  In  late  1968  and  early 
1969,  a  study  had  been  conducted  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  for  the  movement  of  oil  from 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  southward  to 
a  deep-water  port.  In  May,  1969,  the 
companies  planning  the  pipeline  met 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Task  Force  on  Environmental  Protection 
of  Alaska.  At  that  time  plans  for  the 


pipeline,  including  the  proposed  route, 
were  presented  to  the  Department.  At 
that  time  a  detailed  presentation  of  plans 
for  the  pipeline  was  also  made  to  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Representatives  of  various  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  State  of 
Alaska,  as  well  as  conservation  groups 
were  present.  On  May  9,  1969,  President 
Nixon  sent  a  memorandum  to  Secretary 
Hlckel  suggesting  that  the  Task  Force 
on  Environmental  Protection  of  Arctic 
Alaska  be  expanded  to  include  represen- 
tatives of  all  other  interested  Oovem- 
ment  agencies.  The  President  appointed 
Under  Secretary  Russell  Train  as  Chair- 
man of  this  expanded  Task  Force. 

In  June  of  1969,  Under  Secretary  Train 
submitted  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
system,  a  detailed  series  of  questions, 
which  addressed  ecological  as  well  as 
technical  matters.  There  were  also  spe- 
cific questions  relating  to  the  proposed 
terminal  site  at  Valdez.  These  questions 
were  answered  in  detail  and  Included  a 
discussion  of  what  other  terminal  sites 
were  investigated  smd  why  Valdez  was 
selected.  Subsequently,  on  June  16,  1969 
formal  application  for  the  pipeline  right- 
of-way  was  filed  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

On  August  29  and  30,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  held  public  hearings  in 
Fairbanks  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
the  proposed  stipulations.  Representa- 
tives from  industry,  conservation  groups, 
and  the  citizenry  of  Alaska,  as  well  as 
Alaska  public  ofKcials,  Includhig  the  Gov- 
ernor, fully  participated  in  these  hear- 
ings. At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
Under  Secretary  Train  annoimced  the 
formation  of  a  special  group,  including 
both  industry  and  Interior  personnel,  to 
woiic  on  si>ecial  permafrost  problems  in- 
volving the  pipeline. 

On  September  9  and  11,  at  the  request 
of  the  pipeline  companies,  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  presentations  were  made 
to  the  full  Interior  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  respectively. 

Subsequently,  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line system  was  informed  of  the  revised 
stipulations  and  agreed  to  accept  them 
as  a  basis  for  expediting  issuance  of  the 
permit.  On  September  30,  1969,  the  Sec- 
retary notified  the  House  and  Senate  In- 
terior Commitees  that  he  proi>osed  to  lift 
the  land  freeze  for  the  pipeline  right-of- 
way  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  and 
also  notified  these  Committees  of  the  re- 
vised stipulations.  On  October  16,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  the  Secretary's  proposal 
to  lift  the  land  freeze  and  on  the  stipula- 
tions. Environmental  groups,  industry 
and  Department  of  the  Interior  witnesses 
testified  at  these  hearings,  and  at  sub- 
sequent hearings  held  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  on  October  21,  October 
28,  and  November  11, 1969. 

On  October  23,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  sent  a  aeries 
of  questions  to  Secretary  Hlckel  concern- 
ing the  stipulations,  and  related  matters, 
which  the  Secretary  answered  in  detail 
and  returned  to  the  chairman  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  On  December  11,  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  approved  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  land  freeze  order  to  permit 


construction  of  the  pipeline  and  notified 
Secretary  Hlckel  of  Its  action.  Five  days 
later,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
adopted  the  resolution  I  referred  to 
earlier. 

Subsequently,  on  January  1.  1970,  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  <A 
1969  became  law.  In  March  of  1970,  en- 
vlronmental  groups  sought  an  injunction 
barring  the  Secretary  from  issuing  the 
necessary  rights-of-way  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  on  grounds  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  not  complied  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  this  new  law.  The 
Secretary  readily  admitted  that,  al- 
though he  had  conducted  exhaustive  en- 
vironmental studies,  he  had  not.  in  fact, 
prei>ared  a  statement  in  accordtmce  with 
NEPA.  The  Secretary  then  set  out  to 
comply  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  NEPA.  That,  too  was  nearly  4  yean 
ago. 

He  imdertook  to  prepare  a  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  which  was 
finally  completed  10  months  later,  in 
January  1971.  He  then  called  for  and 
held  8  days  of  public  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  Anchorage  during  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  on  that  statement. 
Testimony  was  taken  from  207  Individ- 
uals. A  transcript  of  these  hearings  con- 
sists of  10  volumes  totaling  2,118  pages 
accompanied  by  15  volumes  of  exhibits 
totaling  4,317  pages.  The  hearing  record 
was  held  open  for  written  comments  im- 
til  March  22.  1971.  Supplemental  testi- 
mony submitted  comprises  12  volumes. 
This  material,  all  37  volumes  of  it,  was 
released  for  public  inspection  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1971-72.  To  revise  the 
draft  statement  and  compile  a  detailed 
final  environmental  impact  statement, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  estab- 
lished several  task  forces.  Among  these 
was  Task  Force  C  which  studied  possible 
alternative  pipeline  routes  and  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Further  advice  and 
guldsmce  came  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  from  the  Interagency  Federal  Task 
Force  on  Alaskan  Oil  Development  which 
included  representation  from  the  Depart* 
ments  of  Defense,  Transportation,  Com- 
merce. Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  Housing  and  Urbem  Development,  as 
well  as  from  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  task  force  set  up  a 
Technical  Advisory  Board  which  pro- 
vided scientific  and  engineering  analysis 
essentiai  for  the  preparation  of  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement.  The 
Board  examined  the  project  description, 
reviewed  and  evaluated  original  and  sup- 
plemental material,  and  conducted  inde- 
pendent studies. 

The  final  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment which  was  released  in  March  1972, 
required  175  man-years  of  study  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  other 
agencies  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  |9  million. 

In  May  1972,  the  Secretary  issued  hK 
final  decision  which  would  have  granted 
necessary  permits  and  rights-of-way  for 
the    trans-Alaska   pipeline.    In   August 
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1972,  the  district  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Ufted  its  injunction  and  ruled 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
met  all  the  requirements  imposed  by 
NEPA.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  how- 
ever, m  a  4  to  3  holding  reversed  the  dis- 
trict court  and  found  that  the  width  lim- 
itations contained  in  the  Mineral  Leas- 
lag  Act  of  1920  would  be  violated  by  the 
Secretary's  action.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  dissent  of  three  court  of  appeals 
judges,  the  court  refused  to  pass  on 
whether  the  Secretary  had  complied  with 
NEPA.  and  thereby  did  not  reverse  the 
district  court  on  this. 

At  this  point,  the  Congress  again  took 
under  advisement  the  trans- Alaska  pipe- 
line. Again,  hearings  were  held.  Again, 
representatives  from  industry,  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  groups,  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  the  U.S.  Government  fully 
participated  in  these  hearings.  Again, 
the  entire  question  of  whether  much 
needed  North  Slope  reserves  will  be 
made  available  to  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  lap  of  Congress. 

Congress  has  been  kept  fully  apprised 
of  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  system  since 
Its  very  conception.  The  Congress  first 
considered  this  important  project  4 
years  ago.  It  Is  evident  that  Congress 
must  now  resolve  this  problem  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, after  having  given  considerable 
attention  to  all  necessary  measures  to 
protect  the  environment. 

Calls  for  further  studies,  further  hear- 
ing and  further  litigation  are  simply 
calls  for  delay.  We  must  act  decisively 
and  prcxnptly  to  require  the  immediate 
construction  of  this  important  project. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  advise  my  colleagues  that  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  after  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  for  what  I  hope 
Is  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  a 
question  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  concerning  how  he  believes  the 
so-called  Dellenback  amendment  will 
provide  for  increased  delay. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that 
the  overriding  of  NEPA  by  this  bill — I 
am  using  a  term  which  the  gentleman 
probably  would  not  choose  to  use — ^the 
overriding  of  NEPA  by  this  bill  will  in 
fact  create  new  legislation  based  on  con- 
stitutional questions  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  available  to  those  who 
would  litigate  it? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  simply  tell  the  gentleman 
that  we  discussed  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee, smd  the  gentleman  has  been  a 
proponent  of  that  particular  view. 

I  would  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
on  his  constitutional  problem  amd,  even 
If  there  is  a  problem,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  bill  does  anticipate  that  point 
of   the    accelerated    litigation    process 

So  I  beUeve  the  bill  refiects  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  and  the  concern 
vlilch  would  also  consider  the  constitu- 
tional question. 

of  other  members  of  the  committee  in 
that  respect.  It  does  not  happen  to  be 
'oy  concern. 
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Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
cern is  shared  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  who  In  Senate 
debate  admitted  there  are  three  new 
separate  constitutional  grounds,  or  there 
would  be,  for  challenging  the  pipeline, 
if  in  fact  we  override  NEPA. 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
provisions  for  accelerated  hearings  if 
NEPA  is  bypassed  would  still  not  provide 
for  as  speedy  action  as  would  occur  if 
Judge  Hart,  who  heard  this  matter  at 
the  district  court  level  and  who  retained 
jurisdiction  there,  or  if  the  same  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  also  retained  jurisdic- 
tion, were  to  hear  challenges  to  the  bill. 
Four  out  of  the  eight  judges  who  consid- 
ered this  matter  have  already  said  they 
consider  the  impact  statement  would  be 
ade^quate.  These  are  the  same  Judges  who 
wdiild  hear  any  challenges  to  the  Impact 
statement  if  Congress  should  knock  from 
this  bill  the  provision  exempting  NEPA. 
If  we  wish  to  avoid  delay  in  speeding  this 
oil  to  market,  we  should  delete  from  the 
bill  this  odious  exemption. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  Impugn  the  judicial  process. 
I  recognize  that,  and  I  stipulate  that. 
I  simply  say  that  the  gentleman  and  I 
are  in  disagreement. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  should  also 
recognize  that  the  opinion  Is  valid  that 
the  one  judicial  route  would  be  faster 
thsm  the  other.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
the  route  provided  for  in  the  bill  is 
proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  have  to 
decline  to  yield  further,  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  been  waiting 
very  patiently. 

Mr.  OWENS.  The  only  point  I  want 
to  make  is  that  these  same  Judges  who 
heard  the  challenges  first,  would  hear 
them  {«ain  if  NEPA  applies.  If  it  does 
not  apply — ^if  our  amendment  falls — new 
Judges  will  have  to  hear  new  complex 
constitutional  issues  and  that  will  result 
In  more  delays — which  the  distinguished 
gentleman  does  not  want. 

Mr.  STEIIOER  of  Arizona.  I  recognize 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  been  waiting  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  merits  but 
merely  establish  what  the  legal  situation 
Is.  I  think  I  am  In  agrennent  with  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  and  with  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Meeds.  In  his  statement  in 
reply  to  me  a  moment  ago. 

However,  It  does  seem  to  me  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  saying,  regardless 
of  what  NEPA  provides  genenOly  as  it 
may  ultimately  be  construed  by  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  nothing  in  NEPA 
will  prevent  the  Secretary  from  going  on 
with  the  directive  of  section  203,  which 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  directed  to  grant  without  fur- 
ther action  imder  NEPA  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  law  other 
than  said  section  28  and  this  title  II. 
such  rights-of-way  and  permits.  And 
that  is  what  this  act  does.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  No,  it  does 


not.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  act  does. 
It  says  that  the  Secretary  made  a  judg- 
ment that  the  envlroamental  impact 
statement  conformed  to  NEPA.  In  other 
words,  you  have  paraphrased  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  Ismguage  you  are  para- 
phrasing, which  I  think  is  hi  conflict 
with  the  facts,  Is  the  part  which  says, 
everything  else  aside,  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  environmental  report,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  the  permits.  The 
facts  are  it  says  the  Secretary  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  environmental  impact 
statonent  complied  with  NEPA  and  that 
decision  is  hereby  affirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  do  not  say  I  dis- 
agree with  him.  I  agree  with  him.  The 
NEPA  impact  statement  by  the  Secretary 
approved  the  building  of  the  pipeline. 
The  SMstlon  of  the  trial  court  upheld  the 
Secretary,  but  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  did  not  uphold  the  Secretary's 
environmental  statement. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Neither  did 
it  reject  it. 

I  will  have  to  decline  to  yield  further 
and  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  when  I  learned  that 
the  members  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee had  decided  to  follow  the  Senate's 
lead  and  include  provision  in  this  legis- 
lation to  bypass  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  Uie  Alas- 
kan pipeline. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  our  urgent  need 
for  the  rich  oil  resources  in  Alaska  the 
pipeline  will  make  available  and  share 
the  views  of  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  importance  of  the  early 
construction  of  this  pipeUne.  However,  in 
our  haste  to  make  it  possible  to  move  this 
oil,  we  should  not  rush  pell  mell  into  the 
passage  of  unwise — and  possibly  even 
unconstitutional — legislation. 

While  my  deepest  concern  rests  with 
the  fact  that  the  exemption  of  the  pipe- 
line from  NEPA  requirements  would  set 
a  dangerous  precedent  and  thereby  aiptaa. 
the  proverbial  Pandora's  box.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  this  question- 
able procediu-e  might  actually  delay  the 
construction  of  the  pipeline,  rather  than 
expedite  it  as  its  proponents  argue,  by 
adding  new  questions  on  which  lltlgatl(xi 
might  arise.  During  the  debate  on  this 
point  in  the  other  body,  the  argimient 
was  advanced  that  the  legal  effect  of  this 
exemption  would  be  to  provide  new 
grounds  on  which  opponents  of  the  pipe- 
line could  base  additional  litigation 
which  might  well  take  up  to  2  years 
to  resolve.  Should  this  point  be  settled, 
opponents  of  the  pipeline  could  then 
raise  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  barring  judicial  review  bsused  upon 
NEPA,  and  this  could  even  further  delay 
pipeline  construction. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to  infer  that 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
is  imperfect.  When  this  legislation  was 
und^  consideration  tn  the  House  In 
1969,  I  forewarned  my  coUeagues  of  the 
many  problems  that  might  result  fnun 
the  loosely  worded  language  and  the 
vague  standards  set  forth  In  this  leglsla- 
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tton  and  pointed  out  that  It  could  well 
lead  to  frivolous  suits  by  Irresponsible 
citizens.  However.  In  the  emotionally 
charged  atmoq^here  that  prevailed  at 
that  time,  my  misgivings  were  brushed 
aside,  and  the  legislation  was  approved. 
Unfortunately,  my  prediction  was  cor- 
rect, and  the  construction  of  many  meri- 
torious projects  have  been  delayed  by 
such  suits.  

While  I  feel  that  NEPA  could— and 
probably  should — be  improved,  this 
should  not  be  accomplished  by  the  pas- 
sage of  ancillary  legislation.  If  changes 
are  desirable  in  our  environmental  law, 
they  should  be  made  by  amending  the 
basic  NEPA  act  after  full  and  compre- 
hensive study  and  debate  by  the  Congress 
and  not  by  the  means  of  any  ancillary 
measure. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  con- 
cern over  the  proposed  exemption  of  the 
pipeline  from  NEPA  requirements.  If  this 
pullcular  project  Is  exempted  from  the 
requirements  of  environmental  law, 
everyone  who  is  interested  In  a  particular 
project  will  want  to  obtain  a  similar 
waiver,  and  we  will  be  inundated  with  re- 
quests for  exenq}tlons  for  every  conceiv- 
ftble  type  of  project.  Once  the  precedent 
Is  set,  the  granting  of  waivers  will  be- 
come Increasingly  easy  and  the  effective- 
ness of  NEPA  will  be  seriously— and 
perhaps  fatally — eroded. 

There  is  no  perfect  legislation,  and  if 
Congress  feels  that  changes  or  improve- 
ments should  be  made  in  our  environ- 
mental law,  let  us  reexamine  the  legisla- 
tion in  an  effort  to  eliminate  its  flaws  and 
advance  its  essential  objectives.  But  let 
us  not  resort  to  legislating  exceptions  to 
this  law — no  matter  how  commendable 
the  specific  project  involved  may  be — as 
that  will  essentially  negate  its  future  ef- 
fectiveness uid  seriously  impair  environ- 
mental safeguards  In  the  future. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  C^ialr- 
man.  this  is  a  debate  In  which  we  can  get 
to  the  nub  of  the  matter  in  a  hiirry.  There 
is  no  fullness  here.  The  issues  are  clear. 
And  the  agreement  among  us  Is  far  more 
important  than  the  matters  in  dispute. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  Congress  who 
believes  that  the  vast  ocean  of  oil  beneath 
the  north  slope  of  Alaska  should  stay  in 
the  ground.  We  are  all  agreed  that  we 
should  pipe  that  oil  to  the  lower  48 
States^-and  most  of  us,  I  believe,  think 
we  should  do  that  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  only  questions  at  issue  are  whether 
the  proposed  trans- Alaskan  pipeline  sys- 
tem, called  TAPS,  should  be  delayed 
while  a  proposed  Trans-Canada  pipeline 
Is  explored,  and  whether  the  Interior 
Department  has  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  the  Nation£j  Environmental 
Policy  Act  with  regard  to  TAPS. 

Let  us  examine  the  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line issue  first.  Is  the  proposed  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  a  viable  alternative  to 
TAPS? 

Going  the  route  of  the  proposed  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  would  pose  a  delay  of 
perhaps  6  to  7  years  in  getting  Alaska 
on  to  the  lower  48,  assuming  that  all  of 
the  obstacles  involved  could  be  sur- 
moiuited. 

But  before  I  even  dte  the  various  diffi- 
culties inherent  In  going  the  trans- 


Canada  route,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  Canadians  have  not  even  shown  any 
particular  interest  in  the  trans-Canada 
pipeline  carrying  oil  from  Alaska  to  the 
lower  48. 

As  Edward  Cowan  of  the  New  York 
Times  put  it  In  an  article  last  Sunday, 
July  29: 

Ottawa  bas  not  decided  that  It  reaUy  wanta 
an  oU  pipeline  running  up  the  Mackenzie 
Blver  Valley.  Such  a  venture  would  have  an 
Inflationary  Impact  on  Canada.  There  alao 
would  be  envlroiunental  dangers. 

Cowan  coMllniied: 

Ottawa  has  been  playing  a  double  game. 
It  has  taken  pains  to  oppoee  the  trans-Alaska 
route  because  of  widespread  fears  In  Canada 
that  the  tanker  shuttle  between  Valdes. 
Alaska,  and  Puget  Sound  sooner  or  later  wQl 
produce  an  accident  that  could  poUute  the 
waters  and  Indented  shores  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. But  being  against  TAPS  Is  one  thing 
and  being  fo\ir-square  In  favor  of  a  Macken- 
zie route  Is  another.  Ottawa  has  had  many 
opportunities  to  let  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  know  that  it  is  keen  for  Macken- 
zie. It  has  not  done  so. 

Cowan  concliides: 

Perhaps  Ottawa  thinks  it  can  staU  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  Just  as  It  has  stalled 
for  three  years  or  more  on  revising  the  auto- 
trade  agreements  with  Washington. 

To  say  that  Canada  Is  willing  to  re- 
ceive an  application  for  an  oil  piipellne 
from  the  companies  that  would  build  It 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  getting  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  to  approve  an  agree- 
ment covering  such  points  as  access  to 
the  oil  pipeline  for  Canadian  oil,  the  ex- 
tent of  Canadian  ownership  of  the  pipe- 
line, who  would  control  It,  and  what  the 
future  export  taxes  would  be. 

In  1970.  WashtngtoD  proposed  to  Can- 
ada an  agreement  that  would  have 
covered  a  pipeline  and  would  have  In- 
creased the  energy  interchange  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Accord- 
ing to  Julius  Katz.  the  State  Depart- 
ment's assistant  secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Resources  and  Food  Policy,  the 
Canadians  were  "uru^ceptive"  and  "at 
every  point  those  efforts — on  the  part  of 
the  United  States — were  rebuffed." 

The  facts  are  that  Ottawa  is  simply 
eager  to  halt  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  If 
we  dumped  the  trans- Alaska  plpeUne  In 
favor  of  a  mythical  trans -Canadian  pipe- 
line, I  think  we  would  be  making  a  tn^gic 
mistake. 

But  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument that  it  is  possible  to  negotiate 
£m  agreement  with  Ottawa  covering  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline.  A  decision  to 
abandon  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  in 
favor  of  a  trans-Canadian  plpeUne  could 
delay  the  delivery  of  Alaskan  oil  to  the 
Lower  48  by  as  much  as  7  jrears  beyond 
the  3  years  it  would  take  to  build  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

If  construction  began  on  a  trans -Alas- 
ka pipeline  In  1974,  we  would  have  Alas- 
kan oil  moving  to  market  in  the  west 
coast  region  by  1977.  An  oU  pipeline 
across  Canada  would  not  go  into  service 
before  1982  to  1984. 

If  t^e  trans-Alaska  oU  pipeline  Is  op- 
erational by  1977,  a  natural  gas  pipeline 
across  Canada  can  be  feeding  clean  fuel 
to  Midwestern  homes  and  factories  by 
1980.  On  the  other  hand,  a  trans-Canada 


oil  pipeline  would  delay  completion  d 
the  gas  pipeline  until  1985  to  1987. 

Why  would  there  be  so  great  a  delay 
if  we  sought  to  build  an  oil  pipeline 
across  Canada?  There  are  many  reasons. 

We  would  have  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada  regarding  c<»istruc- 
tlon  and  operation  of  the  oil  pipeline. 

An  entity  or  entities  would  have  to  be 
formed  to  flnEuice,  design,  build,  and  op- 
erate the  oil  line — and  financing  could 
well  be  difficult  since  a  Canadian  oil  line 
would  cost  approximately  $7  billion  as 
compared  with  $3.6  billion  for  the  Alaska 
oU  line. 

A  detailed  route  study  would  have  to 
be  made.  Technical  design  data  would 
have  to  be  compiled  to  provide  the  basis 
for  n.S.-Canadlan  consultation  concern- 
ing route  selection  and  design. 

A  detailed  project  description  of  the 
oil  line  associated  facilities  would  have 
to  be  prepared. 

Applications  would  have  to  be  made 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
rights-of-way  across  the  U.8.  public 
lands  involved  in  Alaska  and  in  the 
Midwest  where  the  pipeline  would  enter 
the  n.S.  from  Canada. 

The  Department  of  Interior  would 
have  to  prepare  an  environmental  impact 
statement. 

Canadian  native  land  claims  would 
have  to  be  settled — and  this  is  most  im- 
portant. This  is  a  crucial  issue  that  can- 
not be  brushed  aside  by  proponents  of 
a  trans-Canadian  route.  Last  May,  Cana- 
dian Indians  won  the  first  roimd  in  what 
will  surely  be  a  lengthy  court  battle  with 
Canadian  federal  authorities  for  control 
of  400.000  sqtiare  miles  of  Ismd  In  the 
Mackenzie  Valley.  The  court  Imposed  a 
temporary  land  freeze  on  the  400,000 
square  miles.  By  contrast,  similar  claims 
in  Alaska  have  already  been  settled  by 
the  Congress. 

Application  would  have  to  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development  In  Canada,  and 
public  hearings  would  have  to  be  hdd. 
Tills  application  would  have  to  be  {u;com- 
panled  by  a  detailed  social  and  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

If  this  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment won  approval,  then  application 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  National 
Energy  Boeu'd  of  Canada  and  more  public 
hearings  held.  The  Canadian  Cabinet 
would  have  to  approve  the  action  of  the 
Energy  Board  in  cerUflcatlng  the  oil 
line. 

Rights-of-way  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained to  cross  privately  owned  lands; 
equipment  and  materials  would  have  to 
be  lined  up ;  detailed  design  of  the  pipe- 
line wotUd  have  to  be  carried  out;  and 
roads  necessary  for  construction  of  the 
oil  line  would  have  to  be  built. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  any  liti- 
gation with  respect  to  the  Canadian  oil 
line  would  have  to  be  resolved. 

All  of  these  are  valid  reasons  to  expect 
lengthy  delays  If  Congress  were  to  seek 
to  build  a  Canadian  oil  line. 

And  there  Is  one  other  factor  that 
should  be  considered — a  factor  that  is 
important  to  the  Midwest.  An  oU  line 
through  Alaska  and  a  gas  line  through 
Canada  can  be  built  simultaneously — 
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and  would  be  built  simultaneously.  That 
kind  of  scheduling  would  not  be  possible 
if  both  the  oil  and  gas  line  were  to  go 
through  Canada. 

For  a  midwestemer,  the  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  an  oil  line  from 
Alaska  through  Canada  is  that  it  would 
serve  the  Midwest. 

In  that  connection,  let's  look  at  some 
supply  and  demand  figures. 

The  Department  of  Interior  estimates 
that  by  1980  the  demand  for  crude  oil  on 
the  west  coast  will  be  3.13  million  barrels 
a  day,  and  in  the  Midwest  It  will  be  6.2 
million  barrels  per  day.  By  1980  the  def- 
icit in  the  west  coast  region  will  be 
3.065  mlUion  barrels  a  day  and  in  the 
Midwest  region  it  will  be  4.884  million 
barrels. 

The  Midwest  has  traditionally  been  a 
crude  oil  deficit  area,  and  this  deficit 
has  been  met  by  imports  of  surplus  pro- 
duction from  the  gulf  coast  region  via 
existing  transportation  facilities.  In  1970, 
for  Instance,  the  net  flow  of  crude  oil 
from  the  gulf  coast  region  in  the  Mid- 
west was  1.918  million  barrels  a  day.  By 
1980,  it  is  projected  at  4.071  milUon  bar- 
rels. 

The  west  coast,  which  does  not  have 
interdistrict  transportation  fsu;illties 
comparable  with  those  entering  the  Mid- 
west, will  have  to  depend  largely  upon 
foreign  sources  to  make  up  its  deficit. 
Thus,  by  1980,  minus  North  Slope  oil, 
the  west  coast  region  would  be  dependent 
upon  Middle  East  soiu-ces  for  approxi- 
mately 1.1  million  barrels  of  crude  oil 
per  day — more  than  one-third  the  de- 
mand in  that  district.  The  Midwest,  how- 
ever, would  be  dependent  npon  foreign 
sources  for  only  20  percent  of  Its  de- 
mands—and, in  the  past,  has  obtained 
almost  all  of  its  foreign  requirements 
from  Canada. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  environmental  aspects 
of  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline.  Is  the  trans- 
Canadian  oil  line  environmentally  su- 
perior? In  my  judgment,  the  two  pro- 
posed oil  lines  are  environmentally  com- 
parable. 

While  the  TAPS  line  would  be  789 
miles  long  the  trans-Canadian  oil  line 
would  traverse  some  3,200  miles.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  TAPS  line  involves 
northern  wildlife  habitat.  However,  the 
trans-Canadian  line  includes  1,700  miles 
of  such  country.  The  TAPS  line  would 
cross  525  miles  of  permafrost;  the  trans- 
Canadian  line  1.200.  The  TAPS  line 
would  involve  one  major  river  crossing — 
the  Yukon;  the  trans-Canadian  line,  12 
major  river  crossings. 

Environmentalists  are  understandably 
concerned  about  the  TAPS  line.  But  there 
is  no  question  that  every  possible  envi- 
ronmental safeguard  would  be  taken. 
More  than  half  of  the  line  would  be 
buried  7  to  10  feet  underground.  Where 
the  line  Is  scheduled  to  be  above  ground 
or  elevated,  ramps  and  underpasses 
would  be  built  so  animals  such  as  the 
caribou  could  pass  through.  Where  river 
crossings  are  involved,  the  line  would  be 
buried  at  least  5  feet  below  each  stream 
bed  and  encased  in  several  inches  of  con- 
crete as  insulation  for  the  warm  oU  In- 
side, i^iecial  fast-growing  grass  would  be 


planted  as  cover  for  the  pipeline  route 
once  the  line  was  laid. 

In  addition,  the  TAPS  line  has  been 
designed  to  be  safe  from  the  most  severe 
earthquake  ever  recorded  in  Alaska;  the 
line  would  be  elevated  over  all  impro- 
tected  permafrost;  and  the  entire  line 
would  be  monitored  every  minute  of  every 
day  to  detect  any  possible  oil  spillage.  In 
the  unlikely  event  of  a  break  or  rupture 
in  the  48-inch  line,  the  entire  line  could 
be  shut  down  in  less  than  6  minutes. 

Environmentalists  axe  justifiably  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  oil  spills 
as  tankers  transport  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line oil  from  the  Alaskan  port  of  Valdez 
to  the  west  coast.  However,  the  project 
emphasizes  a  new  tcmker  program  involv- 
ing segregated  ballast  systems,  sophis- 
ticated navigational  equipment.  U.S.- 
fiag  tankers,  and  strict  controls.  Strin- 
gent operational  procedures  to  avoid  col- 
lisions coupled  with  requirements  for  de- 
ballasting  ships  at  Valdez  smd  the  use  of 
new  ships  built  with  the  latest  structural 
designs  will  virtually  eliminate  any  oil 
losses  at  sea. 

Let  me  make  one  last  point  with  regard 
to  the  nationtd  security  aspects  of  the 
pipeline  question.  I  am  cmvinced  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  Jeopardized  if  we  go 
the  trtms-Canadian  route  instead  of 
trans-Alaska.  The  President's  Task 
Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  has  pointed 
out  that  dependence  on  the  Middle 
East  for  more  than  10  percent  of  our  oil 
needs  is  dangerous.  Oil  dependence  now 
exceeds  this  level  and  will  increase  until 
we  get  the  Alaskan  oil.  It  would  take 
at  least  6  years  longer  for  a  trans-Cana- 
dian oil  line  to  be  operational  than  it 
would  for  the  TAPS  line.  This  additional 
delay  in  getting  North  Slope  oil  to  the 
lower  48  States  would  greatly  imperil  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  study  focused 
on  construction  of  a  trans-Canadian  oil 
pipeline.  But  It  should  not  delay  the 
TAPS  project.  In  the  final  analysis,  we 
need  the  TAPS  line,  a  trans-Canada  gas 
pipeline  and  an  eventual  trans-Canada 
oil  pipeline  from  the  Arctic  once  addi- 
tional oil  is  found. 

We  can  no  longer  permit  sectional 
interests  and  the  switions  of  special  in- 
terest groups  to  delay  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  We  should  go  ahead  with  it  now. 
That  is  why  I  favor  passage  of  H Jl.  9130 
without  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  with  regard  to  the 
TAPS  project  and  Congress  should  pre- 
clude further  Judicial  review  of  the  im- 
pact statement  filed  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. The  six-volume  TAPS  envi- 
ronmental imp£u:t  statement  required 
over  2  years  and  thousands  of  man-hours 
to  prepare.  It  is  nearly  3,000  pages  long. 
All  of  the  judges  who  voted  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  impact  statement  held  that 
it  c(Mnplle8  with  NEPA.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion here  of  a  precedent.  TTie  congres- 
sional declaration  that  the  TAPS  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  satisfies 
the  NEPA  requirements  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  precedent.  It  is  simply  a 
finding  by  Congress  which  meets  a  crisis 
situation. 


I  should  also  add  at  this  point  that  all 
of  the  bills  filed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  a  proponent  of 
the  trans-Canadian  oil  line,  provide  for 
a  waiver  of  the  NEPA  requlmnent  at  the 
end  of  the  proposed  trans-Canadian 
study  period.  I  would  ask:  If  a  waiver  is 
in  order  then,  why  not  now? 

Let  us  then  move  ahead  with  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  No  longer  should 
the  will  of  the  American  pe<wle  be  frus- 
trated. We  need  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and 
we  need  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  5  minutes  or 
perhaps  a  bit  more  to  talk  about  certain 
specifics  that  I  think  ought  to  be  high- 
lighted. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  I  am  for  the 
committee  bill;  I  am  against  the  Dellen- 
back  amendment;  I  believe  in  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline:  I  want  the  Canadian  gas 
line  built  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I 
want  a  trans-Canadian  oil  pipeline  built 
as  quickly  as  possible  if.  there  ft  a  need 
for  it  and  I  believe  there  is. 

Early  this  year  some  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  decided,  appar- 
enly,  that  a  better  alternative  was  the 
Canadian  pipeline.  That  sounded  super- 
ficially wise  from  a  mldwestem  point 
of  view.  It  had  a  lot  of  appeal  because 
we  from  the  Middle  West  would  ap- 
parently get  the  gas  and/or  oil  directly. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  so  simple  an  answer 
that  I  thought  maybe  we  ought  to  Io(dc 
into  it  a  little  bit. 

And  so  I  did.  No.  1, 1  think  we  have  to 
concede  that  a  Canadian  pipeline  is 
about  4000  miles  in  length,  most  of  it 
would  be  in  the  hands  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  our  friends  from  Canada,  and 
would  be  a  pipeline  under  the  control  of 
a  foreign  government. 

I  began  to  wonder  how  much  author- 
ity, how  much  control,  they  would  exer- 
cise over  that  pipeline,  or  what  their  le- 
gal authority  might  be.  So  I  watched 
with  considerable  Interest  developments 
In  the  Canadian  Parliament  when  the 
Issue  came  up  in  that  legislative  body. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  debate  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  of  May  22,  1973.  As 
the  Members  I  am  sure  know,  they  have 
a  parliamentary  form  of  government,  not 
like  oiu:  own,  and  their  majority  party 
has  members  of  the  House  of  Conuncms 
who  actually  serve  as  Ministers. 

On  May  22  in  a  question  and  answer 
period  they  had  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  the  heading  "Re- 
quest That  Government  Establish  Guide- 
lines for  Building  Northern  Pipelines." 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines,  and  Resources,  said  In  answer  to 
an  interrogatory: 

I  have  indicated  that  the  objective  of  the 
government  would  I3e  to  give  the  opportunity 
to  Canadians  to  acquire  51  percent  of  owner- 
ship In  any  such  plpeUne,  and  the  expecta- 
tion that  It  would  remain  under  Canadian 
control. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  insist  upon  their  de- 
mand, 51  percent  of  the  control  of  the 
company  that  controls  the  pipeline?  This 
Is  a  statement  made  by  a  minister  of 
the  Government  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada  on  May  22. 
1973. 

If  you  have  a  pipepllne  controlled  51 
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percent  by  Canadian  interests  with  most 
of  the  pipeline  going  through  Canadian 
territory,  obviously  we  cannot  help  but 
be  at  the  mercy  of  another  government. 
That  government  can  turn  it  on  or  txan 
it  off.  Canada  has  been  and  is  our  friend 
but  a  radical  government  in  Canada 
could  in  the  future  be  imf riendly. 

The  question  is  then  raised,  would 
they  ever  turn  off  our  Alaskan  oil 
through  a  Canadian  pipeline?  Let  me 
tell  the  Members  something  that  was 
done  just  recently.  I  have  in  my  hand 
here  a  statement  of  the  Honorable  Don- 
ald S.  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines,  and  Resources,  Issued  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Jime  14. 1973.  "Re 
Imposition  of  export  controls  on  motor 
gasline  and  home  heating  type  of  oils." 

This  is  a  government  policy  established 
by  the  head  of  energy,  mines,  and  re- 
sources. The  statement  of  policy  goes 
on  to  say — 

I  wlBb  Id  Inform  the  House  tbat  elTectlTe 
midnight  Friday,  June  16.  temporary  con- 
trols wlU  be  ImpfMMwl  on  the  e:q>ort  of  motor 
gasoline  and  home  beating  type  of  oUa. 

The  policy  statement  states  further: 
The  goTemment  on  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Bocutl  has  therefore  decided 
to  Impose  export  controls  for  a  temporary 
period. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean?  Since  Jime 
15  no  Canadian  crude  oil  has  come  into 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  It  has  not 
come  into  any  other  State  in  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  And  we  in  Michigan 
have  been  dependent  to  a  degree  upon 
Canadian  oil  imports. 

Let  me  teU  the  Members  what  hap- 
pened In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 
E^»^N)  were  here  he  could  be  more  spe- 
ctflc.  Mr.  McEwEN,  as  the  Members  I 
am  sure  know,  represents  a  northern  New 
York  constituency  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  It  has  been  traditional  that  for- 
eign oil  or  crude  would  come  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  it  would  be  deposited  in 
storage  tanks  on  an  island  In  the  middle 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  then 
transshipped  to  northern  New  York. 

It  is  not  Canadian  oil;  it  Is  oil  from 
some  other  coimtry. 

This  order  that  I  just  read.  Issued  by 
the  Honorable  Donald  S.  McDonald,  has 
resulted  in  non-Canadian  oil  that  was 
temporarily  deposited  on  an  island  in  the 
Saint  Lawrence  being  prevented  from 
going  to  the  United  States. 

Is  there  any  doubt  In  anybody's  mind 
that  we  are  putting  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  government  if  we  go 
the  Canadian  route?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  is  not  that  Canadians 
are  unfriendly,  but  they  can  take  actions, 
like  we  would,  that  are  more  In  keeping 
with  their  own  interests  than  with  ours. 
Even  though  It  is  our  oil  coming  from 
Alaska  to  the  Middle  West,  they  would 
control  the  shipment  through  the  con- 
trol of  51  percent  of  their  stock  owner- 
ship and  physical  control  over  the  route. 

Anybody  from  the  Middle  West  who 
thinks  that  a  Canadian  line  is  better 
than  an  Alaskan  line  has  not  taken  the 
time  to  study  the  facts. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  Government  on  July  6  advised 
the  State  Department  that  Canada  in 
fact  will  not  require  51  percent  of  Cana- 
dian ownership  of  the  pipeline  built  to 
transport  Alaskan  oil,  even  though  it 
would  seek  such  ownership  for  a  gas 
pipeline,  which  is  what  the  original  ref- 
erence was  to.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
of  tiiat,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  aware 
that  they  have  now  retreated  after  they 
saw  that  their  position  was  possibly  in- 
jurious to  their  point  of  view  and  pos- 
sibly helpful  to  Alaskan  pipeline  action 
in  the  Congress.  They  have  now  re- 
treated, but  I  read  what  Hon.  Donald 
McDonald  said  precisely  in  his  iMllcy 
statement. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  heard  what  the  gentle- 
man said,  but  I  would  think  that  the  gen- 
Ueman,  unlike  the  State  Department, 
would  want  the  House  to  have  all  of  the 
facts  about  the  position  of  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes,  maybe 
what  the  gentleman  has  indicated  shows 
the  potential  whim  and  fancy  of  a  for- 
eign government.  On  May  22  they  said 
one  thing,  and  what  was  the  date  of 
their  change  of  mind? 

July  6  they  changed  their  mind.  That 
is  about  6  weeks.  I  guess  maybe  they 
could  change  again  in  October.  Maybe 
they  could  change  it  again  at  some  later 
date.  It  clearly  proves  that  we  would  be 
at  the  whim  and  fancy  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  I  do  not  want  Michigan  or 
any  other  of  the  48  States  to  be  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very 
key  point.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  of  what  this  Congress  or  any 
future  Congress  can  do,  let  alone  what 
the  Canadian  Parliament  or  a  future 
Parliament  would  do? 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  making 
this  point,  because  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  this  House,  where  he  dealt 
with  the  security  questions.  One  of  the 
great  underlying  problems  tn  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  today  a  great 
tinderbox,  is  centered  around  another 
government  having  control  over  the  re- 
sources upon  which  we  are  dependent.  Is 
this  not  a  similar  situation? 

We  should  bring  this  Alaskan  oil  re- 
source reserve  into  our  total  Inventory. 
It  will  serve  to  enhance  our  security  and 
our  negotiating  position  with  all  oil  pro- 
ducing countries. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  one 
final  comment,  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
fioor.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  unequivocally 
opposed  to  the  Dellenback  amendment. 
What  amazes  me  is  that  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Dellenbeck  amendment  in 
legislation  which  they  Introduced  them- 
selves provide  in  their  bill  for  the  same 
procedure,  for  the  elimination  of  tH^  re- 
quirement of  a  separate  environmental 
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impact  statement.  I  do  not  understand 
their  rationale.  If  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  wrong  in  this  regard,  how  do 
they  justify  their  own  legislation  which 
provides  for  the  same  net  result? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted  to  yield  if  the  gentleman  can  ex- 
plain  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  think  I  can.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  use  very  much  of  the  gentle- 
man's time. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans — and 
I  am  one  of  them — and  there  are  60  or  70 
or  80  Members  of  this  House  I  know  of 
who  honestly  and  sincerely  believe  that 
we  never  had  a  fair  and  objective  look  at 
the  Canadian  alternative. 

We  say  we  will  give  Members  an  Alaska 
pipeline,  we  are  for  having  an  Alaska 
pipeline  maybe  but  we  will  not  do  that 
until  and  unless  we  have  had  a  fair  and 
objective  look,  and  that  can  be  conducted 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  letting 
NEPA  run  its  course  and  have  the  court 
review,  wliich  we  have  not  had,  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  impact  statement,  or  if 
the  Congress  or  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice makes  an  independent  objective 
study,  it  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  really  concerned  about  the 
establishment  of  a  precedent  concerning 
an  environmental  impact  statement. 
That  is  not  what  he  is  worried  about. 
He  just  wants  another  study. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  The  precedent  we  will 
have  of  overriding  NEPA  can  come  after 
a  sufficient  congressional  study,  but  only 
then. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  is  willing  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  and  override  after  two 
studies  rather  than  one. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncauo). 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  can  carry  on  the  inter- 
esting debate  between  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  and  the  minority  leader. 
There  are  those  Members  who  have  at- 
tempted for  the  past  week — and  I  am  one 
of  them — to  work  out  a  compromise  or  to 
fashion  an  amendment  which  would 
prevent  the  possible  use  of  judicial  re- 
view to  interminably  delay  construc- 
tion of  this  pipeline.  For  those  who  wish 
that  this  could  be  done,  we  are  seeking 
a  compromise  between  the  Owens-Del- 
lenback-DIngell  position  and  a  clear  cir- 
cumvention of  NEPA. 

I  believe  the  committee  position  is  that 
we  would  want  a  right-of-way  granted 
under  circumstances  which  would  allow 
NEPA  full  authority  for  any  stage  of 
construction,  for  operation,  and  for 
maintenance. 

What  we  are  trying  to  avoid  Is  the  con- 
tinued litigation  that  puts  off  construc- 
tion for  possibly  several  more  years.  That 
is  what  the  committee  thinks  we  are 
accomplishing. 

We  also  recognize  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial faction  of  Members  of  the  House  who 
for  their  own  excellent  and  good  reasons 
continue  to  use  the  NEPA  controversy  aa 
a  vehicle  for  getting  a  line  built  down 
through  Canada.  That  should  be  recog- 
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niied.  There  Is  not  the  great  concern 
of  NEPA  being  set  aside  for  the  moment, 
uid  the  minority  leader  pointed  that  out. 
They  do  not  want  the  Alaska  pipeline, 
period,  and  while  they  continue  that 
fl^t,  that  is  what  they  are  Interested  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  consent  I  will  ob- 
tain in  the  House,  I  Insert  at  this  point 
In  the  RiooRO  a  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  29,  1973  entitled 
"Canada's  Oil-Pipeline  Hesitancy." 
Canada  has  been  on  both  sides  and  has 
taken  two  positions,  as  will  l)e  seen  from 
this  article : 

Canada's  Oil-Pipslinx  Hkbitanct 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington. — In  accusing  the  State  De- 
partment of  misrepresenting  Ottawa's  posi- 
tion on  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline,  Senator  Wal- 
ter F.  Mondale  has  obscured  the  real  obsta- 
cles to  rerouting  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
line. 

Senator  Mondale  recently  told  the  Senate 
that  the  State  Department,  In  an  effort  to 
win  Senate  votes  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  bUl. 
bad  slanted  and  withheld  Information  on 
Ottawa's  viewpoint.  Officials  of  the  depart- 
ment denied  the  Minnesota  Democrat's  ac- 
cusation. 

Ottawa  has  not  decided  that  It  really 
wants  an  oil  pipeline  running  up  the  Mac- 
kenale  River  vaUey.  Such  a  ventxire  would 
have  an  Inflationary  Impact  on  Canada. 
There  also  would  be  environmental  dangers. 

With  only  negligible  oil  discovered  In  the 
Mackenzie  River  delU.  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Ottawa  just  is  not  persuaded  that 
It  U  In  Canada's  Interest  to  serve  as  a  "land 
bridge"  between  the  oil  fields  of  Alaska's 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  the  contiguous  48  States. 

Moreover.  Washington  and  the  American 
oil  companies  Insist  on  a  prior  agreement  be- 
tween  the  Oovernments  covering  use  of  a 
Mackenzie  line.  They  want  long-term  costs 
and  conditions  specified  In  advance  In  black 
and  white.  Ottawa  replies  that  no  such  agree- 
ment Is  necessary. 

Even  before  It  lost  Its  parliamentary  major- 
ity last  October,  Canada's  Liberal  party  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  was  steering  wide  of  any  energy 
negotUtlon  with  Washington.  The  prevailing 
view  in  OtUwa  U  that  such  an  agreement  or 
treaty  can  only  subject  the  Government  to 
criticism.  Not  a  few  Canadians  believe  that 
because  of  the  disparity  of  economic  muscle 
between  the  two  countries.  Canada  gets 
taken  at  the  bargaining  Uble  every  time. 

Canadian  opinion  has  become  Increasingly 
natJonalUtlc  In  the  last  few  years.  In  this 
climate.  OtUwa  wants  no  part  of  any  agree- 
ment that  has  even  the  appearance  of  link- 
ing the  Canadian  economy  more  closely  to 
the  American. 

The  State  Department's  appraisal  of 
Canada's  position  may  have  been  too  nega- 
tive. " 

More  fundamentally,  however.  It  was  Ot- 
tawa's hesitancy  about  adding  an  oil  pipeline 
to  the  Mackenzie  natural  gas  line  already 
contemplated,  plus  "energy  crisis"  psychol- 
ogy and  blg-oll  lobbying,  that  doomed  the 
tttempt  by  Senators  Mondale  and  Birch 
"•yn.  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  to  delay  the 
«|»ska  license  pending  negotiations  with 
Ottawa.  The  amendment  lost  In  the  Senate. 
81-29.  The  over-all  bill  swept  easUy  to  pas- 
"ge.  77-20.  on  July  17. 

OtUwa  has  been  playing  a  double  game. 
It  has  taken  pains  to  oppose  the  trans- 
Alaska  route  because  of  widespread  fears  In 
Canada  that  the  tanker  shuttle  between 
Valdez.  Alaska,  and  P\iget  Sound  sooner  or 
ister  wiu  produce  an  accident  that  could 
Prtlute  the  waters  and  Indented  shores  of 
British  Columbia. 

But  being  against  TAPS  (the  Trans- Alaska 
Pipeline  System)  U  one  thing  and  being  foiu-- 


■quare  in  favor  of  a  Mackenzie  route  is 
another.  Ottawa  has  had  many  opportiuil- 
tles  to  let  Congress  and  the  American  public 
know  that  It  Is  keen  for  Mackenzie.  It 
has  not  done  so. 

It  expressed  its  position  to  Congress — ba- 
sically, a  noncommittal  willingness  to  con- 
sider applications — by  transmitting  through 
diplomatic  channels  written  answers  to 
questions  submitted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Coiu^sy  required  that  the  questions 
be  answered,  but  protocol  did  not  require 
Ottawa  otherwise  to  act  as  If  It  were  un- 
lettered   In   public-relations  techniques. 

A  single  speech  by  a  Canadian  minister  or 
a  few  remarks  by  Prime  Minister  Pierre  El- 
liott Trudeau,  abetted  by  appropriate  elbow 
nudges  to  American  correspondents,  would 
have  brought  Ottawa's  thinking  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  United  States  audience. 

But  the  Canadians  stuck  to  formal  diplo- 
matic channels.  And  the  questions  and  an- 
swers were  better  publicized  In  Canada  than 
In  this  country.  When  Ottawa  revised  one 
answer  to  give  It  a  more  forthcoming  ring. 
It  sent  the  amendment  by  ordinary  mall 
after  letting  several  days  slip  by. 

That  the  original  text  was  defective  In  a 
key  place  is  Itself  suggestive.  Who  knows 
what 'to  make  of  the  fact  that  Ottawa  ap- 
parently discovered  the  defect  only  by  acci- 
dent, as  a  result  of  a  conversation  between  a 
Canadian  diplomat  and  a  State  Department 
man? 

In  all,  Ottawa  has  written  a  record  It  could 
defend  at  home  whUe  doing  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  Irritate  the  Nixon  Administration  in 
a  gambit  unlikely  to  succeed.  Perhaps  Ottawa 
thinks  It  can  stall  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
just  as  It  has  stalled  for  three  years  or  more 
on  revising  the  auto-trade  agreement  with 
Washington. 

As  Representative  Sidney  R.  Yates,  Demo- 
crat from  Chicago  and  one  of  the  Mldwest- 
emers  who  want  direct  delivery  of  Alaska  oU 
via  a  Canadian  overland  route,  told  visiting 
Canadian  legislators  on  Tuesday,  Ottawa 
win  have  to  be  much  more  positive — and 
fast — if  the  Canadian  alternative  is  to  have 
a  fighting  chance  in  the  House. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chahinan,  today  I 
am  Introducing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
9130  which  would  remedy  an  apparent 
oversight  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Interior  Committee  last  week.  As  re- 
ported, the  bill  provides  for  absolute 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  oil  pipeline 
company  for  oil  spills  with  the  exceptions 
of  environmental  damage  caused  by  acts 
of  war  or  acts  of  Federal  or  local  govern- 
ments. In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that 
the  pipeline  company  put  up  a  bond  to 
insure  repairs  of  any  damage  caused. 
Unfortimately,  the  bill  leaves  the 
smiount  of  the  bonding  requirement  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  believe 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  floor  of 
$100  million  on  this  bond. 

Such  a  requirement  would  prevent  the 
Secretary  from  setting  a  wholly  inade- 
quate bonding  amotmt  because  of  lob- 
bying on  the  part  of  oil  companies  or  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  any  qualified  bonding 
company  who  would  be  able  to  write  such 
a  large  bond. 

This  second  possibility — that  which  re- 
lates to  the  possibility  that  there  may  not 
be  a  bonding  company  with  sufficient 
capital  to  write  such  a  bond  prompts  me 
to  join  with  7  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing a  substitute  version  of  sec- 
tion 207. 


This  new  section  would  require  the 
pipeline  operating  company  to  contribute 
3  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  transported  to 
an  environmental  trust  fund  to  be  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When 
the  fund  reaches  $100  million,  no  fur- 
ther contribution  would  be  required.  The 
moneys  could  be  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  if  the  operation  of 
the  pipeline — or  the  shipment  of  dl 
transported  throxigh  the  pipeline- 
would  cause  aivironmental  damage 
which  is  not  corrected  by  the  pipeline 
company  or  the  shipper  of  the  oil.  My 
provision  has  the  effect  of  setting  up  a 
bond  to  be  held  by  the  UJ3.  Government 
and  at  the  same  time  establishes  the 
same  liability  provisions  as  did  section 
207  as  reported. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  see  the  wisdom  of  this  new  ap- 
proach to  the  bonding  and  liability  pro- 
visions of  the  pipeline  bill  and  wlU  join 
me  in  supporting  the  substitute  section. 

Mr.  VIGORrrO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
thing  I  think  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration also  is  that  if  the  environ- 
mentalists seek  to  succeed  in  killing  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  they  are  just  going 
through  the  motions  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  Canadian  line,  but  as  soon  as  they 
kill  the  Alaska  pipeline  they  will  be  out 
against  the  Canadian  line  also,  because 
the  environmental  problems  there  are 
three  times  as  great  as  they  are  in  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  industry  should  not 
be  given  a  free  ticket  to  construct  any 
pipeline  without  adequate  safeguards. 
We  feel  the  last  3  years  have  resulted  in 
more  than  adequate  safeguards  being  de- 
veloped for  this  line  and  we  have  given 
weight  to  the  public  need  of  tills  Nation 
for  the  oil  it  requires  and  that  could 
be  developed  if  we  grant  this  line.  We 
will  have  an  opportimity  for  many 
amendments  to  assure  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  protected  in  the  North  Slope 
and  to  see  that  the  minority  and  smaller 
companies  can  still  operate  without  the 
unfair  competition  or  antitrust  abuse  in 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  over  the  years. 

The  bill  probably  covered  that  when 
we  take  Into  accoimt  the  powers  enumer- 
ated which  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  giving  more  protection  for 
this  line  than  any  built  in  the  history  of 
America. 

I  think  industry  recognizes  that  it  has 
its  duties  and  will  support  them,  that 
they  cannot  abuse  the  land  to  do  so  or 
to  do  whatever  they  want  with  a  coal 
mine,  a  pipeline,  an  oil  well.  However, 
the  country  has  spent  4  years  now  build- 
ing up  a  new  set  of  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  line. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues.  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  get  the  oil  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  down  to  the  48  States  which 
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lie  below  Canada.  It  is  important  that  we 
do  this  swiftly,  and  it  is  important  that 
we  do  it  in  the  soundest  possible  way 
so  far  as  the  environment  Is  concerned. 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  what  is  involved  in  the  debate  today. 
The  debate  on  the  rule  made  very  clear, 
I  think,  the  overwhelming  support  in  this 
House  for  a  piece  of  legislation  to  move 
forward  with  the  bringing  of  the  North 
Slope  oil  to  the  lower  48  States.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  earlier  speakers,  the 
Issue  really  is  not  on  title  I.  The  Issue 
is  on  title  n. 

I  remember  that  when  the  case  that 
was  brought  on  this  matter  before  went 
through  the  trial  court  there  were  two 
issues.  One  was  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
authority  to  grant  a  pipeline  of  a  certain 
width,  or  easement  of  a  certain  width. 
The  second  one  had  to  do  with  the 
NEPA  impact  statement. 

The  trial  court  foimd  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  both  of  these 
points.  When  it  came  to  the  circuit  coiui; 
of  appeals,  it  was  a  clear  finding  that 
the  Secretary  had  statutory  authority. 
Title  I  rectifies  that.  Title  I  makes  clear 
that  the  Secretary  will  have  a  statutory 
autnorlty,  not  orJy  in  this  ctse  but  in 
all  of  the  other  cases  to  which  the  act 
of  1920  applies. 

Our  question  is.  What  should  we  do 
about  NEPA  and  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement?  Congress  clearly  has 
authority  to  authorize  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  if  we  as  a  body  decide  that  this 
Is  what  our  decision  shoiild  be.  But  the 
question  really  revolves  around  how  we 
should  go  about  doing  so.  This  is  just 
the  first,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  series  of 
conflicts  which  are  going  to  arise  in  the 
years  while  a  number  of  us  are  still  in 
the  Congress  that  would  bring  into  di- 
rect question  the  energy  crisis  in  this 
country  and  the  need  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment of  this  coimtry. 

Whether  or  not  the  Members  play 
semantic  games,  we  are  talking  in  terms 
of  precedent  or  nonprecedent:  how  we 
handle  this  issue  today  is  going  to  be  a 
forerimner  of  how  the  Congress  is  going 
to  deal  with  this  kind  of  issue  when  it 
comes  before  us  again ;  and  it  will  come 
before  us  again. 

Some  years  ago,  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  then  in  existence,  and  a  major- 
ity of  those  who  are  still  in  the  Con- 
gress, voted  for  it,  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  was 
passed. 

When  we  deal  with  the  so-called  Del- 
lenback,  Owens,  Dingell,  and  many  oth- 
ers amendments  on  the  question  of 
NEPA,  our  question  is  should  we  in  this 
first  confiict  between  the  environmental 
issues  and  the  energy  requirements  fold 
our  tent  so  far  tis  the  environment  Is 
concerned,  so  far  as  NEPA  is  concerned, 
and  decide  the  issue  on  an  ad  hoc  btuis? 
Or  should  we  realize  that  when  in  1969 
NEPA  was  passed  it  was  a  good  law,  and 
it  remains  a  good  law  today,  and  work 
out  a  resolution  of  this  first  conflict  in 
a  way  that  will  blaze  the  path  for  how 
we  work  out  resolutions  of  similar  con- 
flicts when  they  come  in  future  years? 

One  way  or  another,  that  is  what  we 


are  doing  today.  I  believe  we  make  a 
grievous  mistake  if  the  resolution  we 
adopt  is  to  take  NEPA  and  brush  it  aside. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  5-minute  rule  we  will  have  an 
opportmilty  to  discuss  in  detail  the  pro- 
posed amendments  which  I  intend  to  of- 
fer and  which  will  seek  to  eliminate  from 
the  bill  the  override  of  NEPA. 

Let  me  quote  in  part  from  a  recent 
editorial,  not  from  an  environmental 
publication  but  from  Business  Week: 

The  energy-short  UjB.  btMlly  needs  crude 
oil  from  Alaska.  But  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  week  may  delay,  not 
hasten,  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Arctic.  And 
the  Senate  has  undermined  the  1969  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act   (NEPA). 

The  editorial  closes  in  this  way: 
The  House  should  re]«ct  the  attack  on  the 
NEPA  and  let  the  present  court  battle  run 
Its  course.  If  the  Interior  Dept.  has  prepared 
a  satisfactory  statement  on  the  pipeline's  en- 
vironmental Impact,  as  It  says  It  has  done, 
the  federal  court  will  soon  give  the  pipeline 
a  green  light  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues,  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  9130,  the  bill  before  us 
today  to  widen  rights-of-way  which  can 
be  authorized  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Law  of  1920  and  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  is 
bsisicaily  sound  and  badly  needed  legis- 
lation. My  colleagues  on  the  Interior 
Committee  who  have  wortced  so  dili- 
gently to  put  together  this  legislation 
deserve*  special  commendation  and 
thanks  from  the  House,  and  I  particu- 
larly would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Mil- 
cHiR,  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  and  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
and  Mr.  Young,  the  Congressman  from 
Alaska.  Each  has  spent  countless  hours 
helping  fashion  this  legislation  and  bring 
it  before  us  today. 

Along  with  Mr.  Owkns  and  a  nimiber 
of  other  Members  who  have  Joined  in 
our  efforts,  however,  I  plan  to  introduce 
amendments  which  I  believe  will  correct 
a  very  serious  flaw  in  the  committee's 
bill.  Specifically,  we  wlU  seek  to  delete 
from  the  bill  the  provisions  overriding 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
If  this  deficiency  can  be  remedied.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  have  a  bill  worthy  of  strong 
support  in  this  body. 

H.R.  9130  seeks  to  accomplish  the 
highly  desirable  goal  of  transporting  the 
oil  resources  of  the  North  Slope  to  the 
lower  48  States.  The  need  for  this  oil 
has  now  become  so  compelling  that  there 
is  virtually  no  argimient  over  whether  It 
should  be  transported. 

Instead,  the  argument  has  been  over 
the  question  of  how  the  oil  should  be 
transported.  To  answer  that  "how,"  a 
number  of  different  factors  have  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  How  can  the 
oil  be  transported  expeditiously?  What 
is  the  best  approach  economically?  And. 
of  course,  how  can  It  be  transported  with 
adequate  protection  of  the  environment 
assured? 

It  is  this  last  factor — how  to  assure  en- 
vironmental protection —  that  has  been 


the  primary  reason  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  question  has  not  been  resolved 
before  this  time.  Even  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  mounting  national  concern  over 
the  energy  crisis,  in  which  concern  I 
join,  there  are  still  many,  many  people 
with  understandable  concerns  about  the 
pipeline's  potential  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. And  I  also  Join  in  those  con- 
cerns. I  believe  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibiUty  to  resolve  both  of  those  sets  of 
concerns.  How?  By  passing  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  and  by  making  certain 
that  the  authorizing  legislation  contains 
those  safeguards  and  checks  necessary 
to  Eissure  that  adequate  attention  is  paid 
to  environmental  protection. 

In  order  to  strengthen  H.R.  9130  in  this 
regard.  I  offered  two  amendments — one 
in  subcommittee  and  the  other  in  full 
committee — which  I  was  pleased  to  have 
accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  committee. 
These  provisions,  which  are  in  the  bill 
before  us  sis  section  207,  are  very  tough 
liability  clauses  covering  both  the  land 
and  marine  legs  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
route.  Their  effect  will  be  to  Impose  strict 
liability,  regardless  of  fault,  on  pipeline 
permit  holders  for  damages  resulting 
from  activities  related  to  the  pipeline 
Itself  or  to  the  marine  leg  of  the  route. 

We  have  received  assurances  from 
Alyeska  and  the  other  commercial  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  pipeline  that  they  are 
convinced  the  trans -Alaska  route  can  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  environmentally 
safe.  The  strict  liability  clauses  in  section 
207  put  the  burden  on  them  to  prove 
that  their  assurances  are  completely 
valid.  With  these  clauses,  enlightened 
self-interest  will  make  certain  they  do 
the  best  possible  Job  to  prevent  environ- 
mental damage.  Obviously  I  hope  the 
clauses  will  never  have  to  be  Invoked; 
yet  even  if  they  never  are,  I  think  their 
inclusion  in  H.R.  9130  strengthens  the 
bill  to  a  significant  degree. 

To  insure  even  further  that  environ- 
mental stipulations  are  met  during  pipe- 
line construction,  I  offered  another 
amendment  in  subcommittee  which  was 
adopted  as  section  208  of  the  bill  before 
us.  TWs  sec*  >n  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intel  ..  to  report  to  Congress  semi- 
annually on  the  progress  of  construction, 
with  particular  attention  to  how  environ- 
mental safeguard  stipulations  are  being 
carried  out.  In  addition,  this  provision 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  if  he  finds  that  these 
stipulations  are  not  being  met  or  if  un- 
foreseen environmental  damage  occurs. 
This  cease-and-desist  authority  could.  I 
believe,  prove  to  be  an  extremely  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  assuring  adherence 
to  environmentally  sound  procedures 
during  construction. 

In  one  other  Important  respect,  how- 
ever, the  committee's  bill  is  still  danger- 
ously weak.  I  refer  to  those  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  would  permit  construction 
of  the  pipeline  to  override  the  procedures 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969 — NEPA.  It  is  my  intention,  as 
I  Indicated  earlier,  to  Introduce  amend- 
ments, along  with  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Owens  and  others,  to  delete  these  NEPA 
override  provisions,  section  202(d).  » 
porUon  of  section  203(a).  and  section 
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203(d) ,  from  H.R.  9130,  and  to  Insert  in 
the  bill  a  provision  which  would  direct 
the  most  rapid  possible  handling  of  tmy 
itlevant  litigation. 

Briefly,  I  see  three  major  reasons  for 
unending  this  bill  as  I  have  described. 
One,  the  question  of  the  environment  it- 
self. Have  we  done  all  we  possibly  can 
and  should  to  guard  against  possible  en- 
vironmental damage?  Two,  the  need  to 
mft^ntjtin  the  integrity  of  NEPA.  Are  we 
prepared  to  set  the  stage  for  wiping  out 
NEPA  procedures  any  time  they  happen 
to  come  into  confrontation  with  another 
Important  piece  of  legislation?  And  three, 
the  need  to  settle  any  litigation  on  this 
matter  as  soundly  and  sis  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Do  we  really  want  to  trade  one 
course  of  litigation — with  known  issues 
and  perimeters — for  another,  very  pos- 
sibly lengthier  course  of  litigation  which 
would  raise  a  whole  new  series  of  legal 
Issues? 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  briefly  on  each 
of  these  three  questions.  First,  It  Is  cer- 
tainly true  that.  In  accordance  with 
NEPA.  safeguards  have  been  proposed  to 
protect  the  environment  in  transporting 
the  oil  from  the  North  Slope  out  through 
an  Alaskan  pipeline.  But  there  htts  not 
been  as  yet  any  flnal  determination  as 
to  whether  these  safeguards,  and  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  dealing 
with  them,  are  adequate.  And,  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  HJl.  9130  seeks  to  prevent  the 
courts  from  making  that  flnal  deter- 
mination. Section  202  provides  that  the 
actions  already  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the  pipe- 
line are  found  *o  be  in  satisfactory  com- 
pliance with  NEPA.  This  provision  quite 
clearly  tries  to  thwart  the  current  pend- 
ing court  case  challenging  the  adequacy 
of  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
on  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

In  fact,  the  bill  goes  even  farther  thtm 
attempting  to  curtail  present  litigation 
over  the  question  of  environmental  pro- 
tection and  the  pipeline.  Section  203  seeks 
to  declare  that  no  permits  issued  for  con- 
struction of  an  Alaska  pipeline  would  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  under  NEPA. 
This  provision  would  mean  that  even  if 
unforeseen  environmental  damage  oc- 
curs, the  possibility  of  further  litigation 
on  these  grounds  is  attempted  to  be  elim- 
inated. If  questions  arise  during  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  about  possible 
damage  to  the  environment  and  we  in 
Congress  seek  to  leave  no  judicial  re- 
course to  determine  the  adequacy  of  en- 
vironmental safeguards,  we  are  on  ques- 
tionable constitutional  grounds  and  are 
inaking  a  serious  mistake. 

My  second  serious  objection  to  the 
NEPA  override  provisions  is  that  to  set 
aside  NEPA  in  this  one  instance  has  im- 
plications that  go  far  beyond  this  single 
iMue.  We  are  deflnltely  establishing  a 
course  of  conduct  with  respect  to  NEPA 
whichever  course  of  action  we  take,  and 
we  should  be  sharply  aware  of  our 
choices  in  this  regard.  The  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  passed 
this  body  with  overwhelming  support 
along  with  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  about 
the  landmark,  far-reaching  step  we  were 
taking  to  protect  the  Nation's  environ- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  near 
ftrture.  this  historic  legislation  will  In- 


creasingly be  Jeopardized  as  the  environ- 
ment and  the  oiergy  crisis  come  to  head- 
on  confrontation.  Once  having  overrid- 
den NEPA,  how  much  easier  it  will  be  to 
say  next  time,  "Oh,  we  can  Just  tack  a 
provision  on  this  bill  to  set  aside  NEPA.  It 
has  been  done  before — remember  the 
Alaska  pipeline  bill?" 

Indeed,  the  language  of  the  bill  does 
not  even  attempt  to  establish  criteria  for 
the  ino^ortant  precedent  it  is  setting  In 
overriding  NEPA.  Unless  these  provisions 
can  be  deleted.  I  believe  we  will  leave  the 
door  wide  open  for  future  exceptions  to 
NEPA.  And,  Inevitably,  this  once-his- 
toric legislation  will  be  seriously  under- 
mined, and  the  American  public  will  be 
the  losers. 

NEPA  has  already  been  of  great  value 
in  connection  with  the  plans  now  on  the 
drawing  boards  for  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
We  must  get  the  North  B\ape  oil  out  of 
Alaska  and  to  the  lower  48  States.  NEPA, 
intact,  can  help  us  do  so  in  the  sound- 
est possible  fashion.  NEPA,  intact,  can 
be  Invaluable  in  helping  us  solve  our  en- 
ergy requirements  in  the  future  In  the 
soundest  possible  fashion. 

Third,  as  far  as  expediting  the  Judicial 
process  with  regard  to  pipeline  construc- 
XXoa,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
sections  202  and  203  £Ui  they  now  stand  In 
H.R.  9130  are  very  likely  to  be  coimter- 
productive.  Even  though  these  sections 
ostensibly  seek  to  block  any  further  liti- 
gation in  connecticm  with  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  route,  there  Is  In  fact  ab- 
solutely no  tissurance  that  these  provi- 
sions will  have  that  effect.  Indeed,  there 
Is  on  the  contrary  a  very  real  possibility 
they  would  have  quite  the  opposite  effect 
by  raising  a  series  of  new  potential 
grounds  for  litigation. 

Sections  202  and  203  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate litigation  on  environmental  grounds, 
lliere  are,  however,  other  areas  related 
to  the  entire  Issue  which  could  conceiv- 
ably be  the  subject  of  suits.  For  exam- 
ple, the  provisions  we  wUl  seek  to  delete 
attempt  to  deny  Judicial  review.  These 
provisions  in  themselves  could  be  a  sub- 
ject for  lengthy,  delaying  litigation.  The 
constitutional  questions  of  due  process, 
or  separation  of  powers  between  the  Ju- 
dicial and  legislative  branches,  and  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  are  all  raised 
by  these  provisiens  and,  if  they  got  into 
the  courts,  could  very  concelvi^ly  go  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  very  pos- 
sibly holding  up  the  pipeline  throughout 
the  case.  Clearly,  anyone  truly  dedicated 
to  stalling  construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  is  not  going  to  be  stopped  by 
the  present  provisions  in  H.R.  9130  at- 
tempting to  prevent  litigation  on  envi- 
ronmental grounds.  Why  should  not  such 
a  person  or  group  bring  suit  on  one  of 
the  other  grounds  handed  to  them  on  a 
platter  by  sections  202  and  203.  particu- 
larly when  these  new  grounds  for  litiga- 
tion could  take  a  long  time  to  be  deter- 
mined? On  the  other  htmd.  If  the  Indi- 
cated portions  of  sections  202  and  203 
are  deleted  by  adoption  of  our  amend- 
ments, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cur- 
rent pending  case  could  be  decided 
quickly  by  a  court  already  familiar  with 
the  Issues  and  directed  by  our  amend- 
ments to  accelerate  court  review  of  cases 
in  this  field. 


The  House  has  an  oppcntunlty  to  log 
a  very  signiflcant  accomplishment  by 
psissing  legislation  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline  smd  to  expe- 
dite the  process  that  will  bring  badly 
needed  oil  resources  of  the  North  Slope 
to  the  lower  48  States.  But  we  should 
not  pstss  seriously  deficient  legislation  to 
reach  this  goal.  We  can  easily  correct 
the  deficiency  by  passing  our  amend- 
ments to  delete  sections  202(d).  portions 
of  section  203(a)  and  section  203(d) 
from  H.R.  9130  as  it  is  before  us  and  to 
Insert  a  provision  accelerating  court  re- 
view of  the  cases  in  this  field. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  these 
important  amendments.  Once  they  have 
passed,  I  believe  we  can  and  should  go  on 
to  pass  H.R.  9130  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  we 
should  enact  H.R.  9130  as  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Our  need  for  the  energy  avail- 
able from  Alaska's  North  Slope  Is  un- 
disputed. Our  people  now  use  16  million 
barrels  of  oil  each  day,  more  than  one- 
third  of  which  must  be  imported  from 
foreign  sources  at  the  cost  of  devastating 
debits  to  our  balance  of  payments  ledger. 
And  still  we  suffer  shortage  of  this  vital 
raw  material.  Natural  gas  Is  In  such  de- 
mand that  we  import  it  from  north 
Africa  at  a  cost  which  qxiadruples  the 
price  our  own  producers  are  paid,  and 
we  seek  to  Import  still  more  from  the 
Soviet  Union  at  even  greater  cost.  And 
those  who  know  our  economy  and  our  fu- 
ture needs  tell  us  our  petroleum  deficits 
will  grow  In  the  near  future  by  staggering 
proportions. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  delay  the  use  by  our  citizens  of 
the  vast  reserves  of  North  Slope  oil  and 
gas  which  are  equal  to  25  percent  of 
our  entire  domestic  reserves  of  oU  and 
10  percent  of  our  entire  domestic  re- 
serves of  natural  gas.  Those  who  urge 
delay  for  environmental  reasons  are.  at 
best,  misinformed  and  misguided.  They 
seem  to  ignore  the  monumental  environ- 
mental study  of  the  Federal  interdepart- 
mental task  force,  a  thoroughly  profes- 
sional and  comprehensive  work  con- 
ducted at  an  expenditin%  of  175  man- 
years  of  effort  at  a  cost  in  excess  at  $9 
million.  They  seem  unaware  of  the  un- 
precedented environmental  and  techni- 
cal stipulaticms  to  be  Imposed  on  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  project, 
the  most  stringent  Xxxtaa  and  conditions 
ever  Imposed  on  a  project  of  this  kind. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  they  seem 
Ignorant  of  the  comparative  environ- 
mental facts  of  the  Alaskan  route  and 
the  Canadian  alternative  they  propose. 
It  cannot  be  accurately  said  that  the 
Canadian  route  is  environmentally  pref- 
erable. Compare  the  imavoidable  en- 
vironmoital  disturbance  from  con- 
stnKting  less  than  800  miles  of  line  by 
the  Alaskan  route  with  that  from  con- 
structing the  1,700  miles  of  Just  the  first 
leg  of  the  Canadian  route  to  Edmonton. 
Consider  that  the  Canadian  route  crosses 
more  than  200  rivers  Aid  streams.  In- 
cluding 12  major  rivers  of  more  than 
one-half  mile  In  width  compared  to  70 
rivers  and  streams  on  the  Alaska  route, 
only  one  of  major  proportion.  Remem- 
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ber  that  the  Canadian  route  crosses  1.400 
miles  of  permafrost,  1,200  of  which  are 
critically  sensitive,  compared  to  740 
miles  of  the  Alaskan  route.  I  could  con- 
tinue, but  it  would  belabor  the  pomt. 

For  these  reasons  I  say  to  my  en- 
vironmentalist friends  and  coUeagues  let 
us  authorize  constnKtion  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  now,  without  further 
"^  Judicial  delay,  in  order  that  west  coast 
motorists  may  use  oil  low  in  sulpbur 
ccHnpared  to  the  Middle  East  supplies 
they  must  substitute  and  in  order  that 
mid-West  and  east  coast  consumers 
may  liave  available  the  vast  reserves  of 
Alaskan  North  Slope  natural  gas  to 
heat  their  homes.  These  reserves  are  as- 
sociated with  the  oil  reserves  and  will 
remam  untapped  until  the  oil  is  on 
stream.  The  sooner  we  make  this  clean 
natural  gas  available  the  better  we  serve 
the  American  people.  We  should  pass 
H.R.  9130,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  make  certain  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line is  constructed  immediately. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Middle  West  would  suffer 
If  we  utilize  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  that 
the  Canadian  line  would  be  preferable. 
J  come  from  that  population  center  of  the 
United  States  and  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Alaska  route. 

We  need  the  energy  now,  not  after 
years  of  Utigation  and  debate.  I  would 
like  to  read  two  telegrams  from  knowl- 
edgeable midwestemers  who  share  my 
view: 

INDUNAPOLIS,   IND., 

July  30.  1973. 
Representative  Rogeh  Zion, 
Longtoorth,  Office  Building. 
WoMhinffton,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  favorable  and  affirmative  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  9130  (Alaskan  Pipeline 
bill).  Current  lack  of  petroleum  m  Indiana 
and  ITJ3.  wlU  be  considerably  relieved  by  put- 
ting tlie  Alaskan  Plpeime  under  construc- 
tion now. 

Ona  R.  BowEN,  M.O., 

Governor. 
Robert  O.  Orb, 
/  Lieutenant  Governor. 


Indianapolis,  Ind., 

July  30.  1973. 
Representative  Roon  Zion, 
Longworth  Offlce  BuUding. 
Capitol  BUI.  D.a.: 

Understand  RJl.  0180,  the  Alaska  Plpeime 
bm,  to  be  considered  by  House  August  2. 
Tlie  Hlgbway-Haavy  Construction  Industry 
in  Indiana  most  earnestly  urges  you  to  sup- 
port passage  of  this  bill.  Many  contractors  al- 
ready have  been  threatened  by  work  stop- 
pages because  of  fuel  shortage  and  situation 
threatens  to  get  worse.  Tou  wUl  be  serving 
the  best  Interests  of  all  Hooslers  If  you  vote 
for  HA.  9130. 

Indiana  Highway  Constructors,  Inc..  re- 
spectfully requests  your  full  support  in  this 
most  important  matter. 

jAins  O.  NKWUufs, 

Executive  Secret€ery. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  93d 
Congress  will  confront  a  whole  range  of 
issues  where  the  energy  cnmch  comes 
into  conflict  with  these  bold  environ- 
mental goals  set  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  Is  simply  the  first  in  a  long  line.  We 
will  be  brliiglng  forth  the  important  and 


controversial  strip  mining  and  a  number 
of  other  issues  as  the  Congress  goes  on. 
The  way  in  which  we  have  handled  the 
whole  Alaska  pipeline  problem  is  really 
a  dismal  story.  In  1968  they  discovered 
in  Alaska  great  oil  reserves,  one  of  the 
greatest  finds  in  the  history  of  American 
oil  production.  If  Canada  and  the  United 
States  had  been  one  country,  we  would 
have  sat  down  with  oxor  neighbors  and 
would  have  said,  "Here  is  a  great  re- 
source which  we  have  to  get  to  market 
eventually.  How  shall  we  handle  it?  What 
kmd  of  an  oil  policy  and  what  Und  of  a 
gas  policy  should  we  have  for  the  best 
interests  of  220  million  or  230  mlUion 
people  of  these  two  countries?" 

We  did  not  do  that.  The  oil  companies 
moved  in  with  a  full -court  press  and, 
operating  m  the  fashion  for  which  they 
are  famous,  which  indeed  earned  them 
the  label  of  the  fourth  branch  govern- 
ment from  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  they  started  buying  pipe  from 
Japan  and  started  making  plans  to  rush 
this  to  market.  All  this  was  done  without, 
any  adequate  ocsisideration,  of  long  range 
national  needs. 

The  result  is  that  5  years  later  we  are 
left  with  a  bimch  of  unhappy  choices. 

There  is  honest,  sincere  doubt  whether 
we  can  ever  make  a  deal  with  Canada. 
Let  us  face  it.  It  is  possible,  but  we  ought 
to  face  the  fact  that  Canada  has  played 
a  very  tunbiguous  game  on  this,  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  yet  have  any  na- 
tional consensus  as  to  what  they  want 
to  do. 

But  now  we  are  stuck  with  another  bad 
alternative,  and  that  is  this:  When  the 
Midwest  is  himgry  for  oil,  when  our  fu- 
ture needs  are  gomg  to  mostly  be  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  when  the  west 
coast  is  about  as  self-sufficient  as  any 
other  region  of  the  country,  we  are  going 
to  bring  this  entire  resource  down  to  the 
west  coast.  Those  Members  from  the 
Midwest  and  those  Members  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  who  support  this 
bill  are  really  voting  for  oil  for  the  west 
coast.  This  is  basically  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  west  coast.  The  supertankers 
we  are  going  to  use  in  the  1980's  cannot 
get  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  if 
we  look  at  the  other  aspects  of  trans- 
portation, shipping  it  aroimd  Cape  Horn, 
we  have  got  some  very  serious  cost  prob- 
lems on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  touch,  with- 
in the  brief  time  I  have,  on  a  couple  of 
other  points.  I  support  the  Dellenback- 
Owens  amendment  on  NEPA,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  Inconsistency  with  that  and 
offering  the  substitute  which  Congress- 
man Anderson  of  Illinois  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Blatnix) 
cosponsor  with  me.  I  shall  also  support 
some  of  the  other  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  later  in  the  day. 

We  are  going  to  hear  much — we  have 
already  heard  about  it — about  the  alleged 
$10  million  a  day  it  is  costing  us  by  not 
building  this  pipeline  at  once.  These  are 
phony  figures,  and  I  hope  the  Members 
will  not  be  misled.  They  are  predicated  on 
a  full  pipeUne,  with  2  million  barrels  a 
day. 

If  we  look  at  the  studies  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  smd  the  statement 
on  environmental  impact  on  page  30,  they 
tell  us  that  because  of  the  way  oil  fields 
operate,  in  order  to  maximize  the  re- 


source, they  have  to  start  productl(m 
slowly  and  build  up. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill  today,  next  week  or  early  next 
year,  when  we  drive  up  to  the  "Old  Esso 
Tiger,"  there  is  going  to  be  gas  in  the 
tank  there  that  is  not  there  today.  Do  we 
know  when  that  time  will  occur,  the  day 
when  we  get  the  first  drop  of  oil  out  of 
the  end  of  that  pipeline? 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  lot  of  luck,  may- 
be it  will  be  1977,  but  the  Ukely  time  Is 
1978.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  oil 
from  this  plpeime  in  1974  or  1975  or  1976, 
in  all  probability  1977.  Even  in  1978  the 
volume  of  oil  coming  out  of  that  pipeline 
will  not  be  a  million  barrels  a  day  or 
2  million;  it  will  be  600,000  barrels  a  day. 

In  1984,  almost  three  Presidential  elec- 
tion cycles  from  now,  it  will  not  be  2  mil- 
lion: it  will  be  1.2  million,  and  this  great 
2-million-barrel  figure  on  which  they 
predicate  this  $10  million  a  day  whiph  we 
are  losing,  will  finally  come  in  the  year 
1986. 

So  I  believe  when  we  are  dealing  with 
a  pipeline  that  is  important,  with  a  re- 
source that  is  important,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  will  be  important  in  the 
mid-1980's  when  the  real  crunch  is  oa 
Surely  if  we  take  another  4  or  5  months, 
as  we  would  take  under  my  compromise 
proposal,  or  another  3  or  4  months,  which 
we  should  take  to  go  through  the  process 
of  NEPA  and  preserve  that  great  prin- 
ciple, we  would  not  lose  very  much.  The 
Alaska  oil  is  important — I  do  not  want 
to  underrate  it — but  its  main  importance 
is  to  help  us  get  through  that  cnmch  of 
the  mid-1980's. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  h<H>e  that  when 
we  get  to  that  amendment  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  mmutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosma). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  this  talk  about  NEPA  has 
turned  into  a  mystery  because  nobody 
really  knows  or  recalls,  or  at  least  dis- 
cusses, what  NEPA  actusdly  requires. 

What  NEPA  requires  Is  that  there  be 
mcluded  in  every  recommendation  or  re- 
port, or  proposal  for  legislation,  or  other 
Federal  act  a  statement  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment, a  detailed  statement  by  a  re- 
sponsible official  on,  among  other  things, 
alternatives  to  the  proposal,  and  to  the 
fullest  extent  all  Federal  agencies  shall 
study,  develop,  and  descrike  appropriate 
alternatives,  and  so  forth. 

Thus,  NEPA  is  a  procedural  arrange- 
ment whereby  as  above  Indicated,  the 
Oovemment  is  required  to  carefully  ex- 
amine environmental  consideration  and 
environmental  alternatives. 

However,  after  having  examined  all 
these  tWngs  NEPA  does  not  require  the 
Oovemment  to  pay  a  bit  of  attention  to 
them.  I  repeat,  NEPA  requires  only  that 
the  procedure  be  gone  through,  it  doe« 
not  require  the  Government  to  do  any- 
thing more.  It  can  still  issue  a  permit  for 
a  pipeline  or  do  anythmg  else  that  It  1« 
othervvise  empowered  to  do  even  though 
it  might  lie  damagmg  to  some  extent  to 
the  environment.  Thus  NEPA's  effect  is 
to  establish  a  procedural  minuet.  You 
have  to  go  through  a  dance  and  dance 
this  minuet  with  regard  to  environmental 
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considerations  and  alternatives  In  the 
way  NEPA  prescribes.  If  you  miss  a  step 
these  environmentalists  take  the  Gov- 
ernment to  court. 

When  these  people  go  to  court  to  these 
NEPA  cases  what  they  do  Is  to  say  that 
the  department  or  agency  did  not  dance 
this  minuet  correctly;  they  did  not  shuffle 
all  of  the  papers  In  the  correct  order  or 
did  not  consider  all  of  the  alternatives 
or  comply  with  some  other  prerequisite: 
It  is  clearly  a  procedxu-al  thing;  it  Is  not 
a  substantive  thing.  This  is  because  when 
It  is  all  done,  the  department  or  agency 
under  no  compulsion  gives  the  NEPA  re- 
port any  weight  at  all. 

So  what  this  bill  before  us  proposes 
simply  to  say  is  that  the  extensive  ac- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
heretofore  taken  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  pipeline  shall  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory  compliance  with 
jT  the  provisions  of  NEPA;  it  simply  says 

C    J      the  papers  have  been  shuffled  right  and 
^-^"'^       the  minuet  has  been  danced  correctly. 
That  is  all  it  does. 

We  are  not  bypassing  anything  or  any- 
body because  this  pipeline  question  has 
been  studied  and  restudied.  There  Is 
nobody  who  has  spoken  yet  that  even 
contends  there  are  any  alternatives  to 
getting  this  oil  down  from  Alaska  by 
pipeline.  There  is  no  question  that  it  will 

be  buUt.  ^     ,^ 

They  are  Just  contending  we  should  go 
through  the  dance  aU  the  way  despite 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  useless  and 
dilatory  exercise.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  say  we  do  not  have  to  dance  this 
mtouet  to  its  end  or  continue  to  shuffle 
every  last  one  of  all  of  the  papers  and 
I  suggest  It  is  the  course  of  wisdom  to 
say  it.  That  is  all  that  is  involved  here. 

So  I  ask  you  to  support  this  bill  with- 
out the  crippling  Etellenback  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentlenmn  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  the  Alaska 
pipdtoe  legislation  now  before  us  and  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  issues  involved 
and  some  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  both  in  support  of  and  in 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

Our  committee  has  labored  long  and 
hard  over  this  particular  bill  trying  to 
gather  relevant  information,  soliciting 
the  best  available  views  and  opinions 
from  many  groups  and  many  todivlduals 
interested  to  this  question,  debating  and 
discussing  every  facet  of  the  issues  to- 
volved  and,  finally,  maktog  the  very  dif- 
ficult decisions  associated  with  the  pipe- 
line which  are  outlined  in  our  committee 
report. 

While  these  decisions  tovolved  com- 
plex, controversial  and  sometimes  ex- 
tremely technical  points,  they  ultimately 
had  to  be  made  and  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MiLCHKR)  for  the  extremely  fair  and 
Judicious  manner  in  which  he  chaired 
our  consideration  of  the  various  pro- 
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posals  advanced  throughout  the  subcom- 
mittee's deliberations  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
Une question. 

In  all  candor,  there  is  no  question 
that  many  of  us  who  were  involved  in 
these  deliberations  had  serious  questions 
not  only  about  the  legislation  itself,  but 
over  some  of  the  language  to  this  legis- 
lation. Quite  frankly,  the  questions  1 
had,  which  I  will  discuss  further,  were 
ultimately  resolved  in  my  own  mind  in 
the  larger  national  mterest. 

While  I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to 
discuss  or  debate  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  there  exists  either  a  national 
or  totemational  oil  shortage,  one  cen- 
tral point  appears  quite  evident.  Short- 
ages did  exist  this  siunmer  at  service 
stations  and  at  other  distribution  points 
throughout  the  Nation  and  everybody 
knows  it.  Commuters,  vacationers,  and 
people  who  rely  on  vehicles  for  their  live- 
lihood were  being  told  "no  gas."  In  my 
own  congressional  district,  this  summer's 
gas  crisis  posed  a  serious  threat  to  prac- 
tically every  segment  of  the  local  econ- 
omy. Nationwide,  this  crisis  could  have 
spelled  disaster  for  American  farmers  if 
the  trends  set  in  May  and  June  had  not 
been  alleviated  through  Government  con- 
trols and  the  voluntary  conservation  of 
jjetroleum  products  by  the  American 
people. 

But,  what  about  next  siunmer?  Will 
voluntary  or  even  mandatory  controls 
preclude  a  similar  or  perhaps  more  criti- 
cal cituation  next  year  or  in  the  years 
ahead  unless  something  more  positive, 
more  realistic  and  more  prudent  Is  done 
and  done  soon  to  insure  that  future  pe- 
troleum supplies  meet  future  petroleum 
demands?  The  point  is.  no  one  knows  for 
sure — ^not  even  our  b^t  experts  In  this 
field — and  that  uncertatoty,  in  my  view, 
is  a  risk  this  Nation  csmnot  and  need  not 
take. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  question  of  either 
a  national  or  global  oil  shortage  is  a  myth. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  suggest  that  suf- 
ficient petroleum  reserves  exist  to  plen- 
tiful quantities  relative  to  both  existing 
and  future  demands.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  has  a  mere  5.5 
percent  of  the  world's  proven  oil  re- 
serves while  the  Middle  East  holds  53.3 
percent,  Africa  15.9  percent,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  11.2  percent.  Thus,  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleimi  Ex- 
porting Countries — OPEC — because  they 
hold  the  so-called  spare  oil  are  also  hold- 
ing what  appear  to  be  the  "high  cards" 
to  the  oil  production  game  of  the  future. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Adelman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  a  noted 
economist  and  author  of  "The  World 
Petroleum  Mai^et,"  has  stated  that 
the  oil-exporttog  countries — OPEC — 
have  Jotoed  to  a  prlce-flxtog  cartel 
which,  to  Adelman's  words,  represents 
"the  greatest  monopoly  to  history"  and 
which,  between  now  and  1980.  will  take 
to  more  than  $200  billion  for  Its  mem- 
bers. 

Couple  this,  if  you  will,  with  the  now 
established  fact  that  oil  ftoances  Pales- 
tinian terrorism.  Libya's  dictator  and 
strong  man.  Colonel  Gaddafi,  talks  of 
using  oil  wealth  to  export  revolution 
and,  by  keeping  Arab  hopes  alive  of 
someday  destroytog  Israel,  this  flow  of 


dollars — eposes  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Incoming  money — ^much  of  it  n.8.  dol- 
lars— poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  and  stabilization  to  the 
Middle  East. 

Yet.  more  than  5  years  following  the 
largest  oil  deposits  ever  discovered  to 
North  America  was  found  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,  the  development  of  a 
reliable  delivery  system  to  bring  this 
oQ  to  market  remains  stalled  and  em- 
broiled to  controversy. 

Thus,  I  believe  a  compelling  case  has 
been  made  for  acquiring  the  oil  that  lies 
imder  Alaska's  North  Slope— American 
oil,  for  American  markets. 

As  Senator  "Scoop"  Jacksqn  has  said: 

The  pipeline  has  'i>een  staUed  far  beyond 
any  reasonable  time  .  .  .  We  need  those  10 
billion  barrels  of  oil  going  to  waste  up  there 
in  Alaska,  and  we  need  it  pronto.  Otir  fuel 
needs,  the  need  to  reduce  our  imbalance  of 
payments,  the  need  to  be  as  mdependent  as 
possible  of  growing  Arab  political  preasuree — 
ail  are  far  more  important  than  unfounded 
or  exaggerated  claims  of  potential  ecological 
damage. 

Many  pe<^le,  of  course,  feel  the  pipe- 
Une should  not  be  constructed  under  any 
circumstances.  Some  see  an  impending 
problem  with  Utigation  that  would  either 
delay  construction  of  the  pipeltoe  or  pre- 
vent its  construction  entirely.  Others  dif- 
fer over  the  route  the  pipeltoe  should 
foUow— whether  it  be  the  aU-Alaska 
route  or  the  trans-Canadian  route. 

With  regard  to  the  decision  to  adopt 
the  aU- Alaska  route,  let  me  say  that,  to 
my  view,  too  Uttle  consideration  has  been 
given  the  poUtical  implications  of  the 
trans-Canadian  route.  Our  traditional 
relationship  with  Canada  has  always 
been  excellent  and  I  sincerely  hope  we 
would  avoid  any  action  or  decision,  how- 
ever justified  for  the  domestic  good,  that 
would  damage  or  impair  those  relations. 
In  the  final  analysis,  there  was  no 
guarantee  offered  or  available  that  could 
insure  conttoued  good  relations  with 
Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  need  for  the 
oU  and  the  need  to  improve  our  overall 
negotiating  position  with  all  oil-produc- 
ing and  oU-exportlng  countries,  which 
I  discussed  earUer,  another  important 
factor  in  my  decision  to  support  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeUne,  was  my  record  and 
concern  for  the  State  of  Alaska  and  Its 
citizens. 

Alaska  needs  the  pipeltoe  and  the 
Alaskan  Natives  have  been  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  the  oil  to  start  fiowtog  to  or- 
der that  they  might  obtato  their  share 
of  the  revenues  the  Congress  promised 
them  when  we  passed  the  Native  Claims 
Act.  The  oU  revenues  can  provide  a  means 
whereby  the  Uves  and  communities  of 
the  Alaskan  Natives  would  be  substan- 
tially Improved. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has,  of  necessity, 
been  utilizing  moneys  received  from  lease 
sales.  initiaUy  some  $900  milUon,  to  fi- 
nance State  programs  and  projects  to  the 
extent  that  reportedly,  by  1976  or  1977 
these  funds  wUl  be  exhausted.  Thus,  a 
very  serious  question  remains — do  we 
have  the  right  now  to  say  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  the  people  of  Alaska  that 
they  are  not  now  entitled  to  or  should 
not  enjoy  and  benefit  from  the  resources 
of  their  own  State?  I  think  not. 
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One  problem  that  has  particularly  con- 
cerned me  throughout  our  consideration 
of  this  bill  has  been  the  question  of  what 
this  construction  project  represents  In 
terms  of  a  possible  adverse  impact  on 
the  environment.  However,  to  say  that 
the  decisions  reached  in  this  bill  would, 
by  design,  be  harmful  to  the  environment 
or  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  Is,  in  my  Judgment,  both 
reckless  and  wrong.  NEPA  is  a  "creature" 
of  Congress  and  it  has  been  the  "instru- 
ment" most  responsible,  in  my  Judgment, 
for  focusing  needed  public  attention  on 
environmental  requirements. 

This  bill  includes  provisions  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
permits  bsised  on  a  congressional  find- 
ing that  NEPA  has  been  complied  with. 
Its  six-voliune  impact  statement  is  the 
most  thorough  study  of  Its  kind  in  his- 
tory, representing  years  of  work  and 
expenditures  of  over  $7  million.  Quite 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  question  that 
it  was  ever  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  NEPA  have  the  power  or  the  author- 
ity to  confer  congressional  policsnnak- 
Ing  Jiulsdietion  on  the  administration  or 
on  the  courts.  Without  this  congressional 
prerogative,  this  pipeline  and  comparable 
construction  projects  in  the  future  could 
be  tied  up  indefinitely  and  perhaps  for- 
ever. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  every 
known  technological  resource  at  our 
command  should  and  must  be  applied  to 
this  project  to  minimize  any  possible  or 
potential  ecological  impact.  Beyond 
simply  authorizing  its  construction,  the 
Congress  should  go  one  step  further  and 
require  a  continuing  oversight  of  the 
project  to  make  certain  it  meets  the  pub- 
lic need  and  consideration  of  the  en- 
vlrotmient  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
Implications  Involved  In  the  setting  aside 
of  further  Judicial  review  imder  NEPA. 
I  voted  for  the  creation  of  NEPA  in  1969. 
I  support  it  now.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  and  the  Nation  have  serious  im- 
resolved  environmental  problems  and  the 
concepts  embodied  in  NEPA  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  proper  method  and  manner 
for  approaching  them  and  hopefully  re- 
solving them  as  well. 

.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  must  also 
add  that  when  I  voted  for  the  National 
Envlromnental  Act  of  1969  I  c^ertidnly 
did  not  envision  it  then  as  a  mechanism 
Whereby  the  courts  could  be  used  to  block 
or  stop  orderly  economic  development, 
nor  do  I  now.  As  a  nation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  the  "luxury"  of 
bringing  all  development  to  a  standstill 
While  our  country  faces  the  dilemma  of 
major  energy  problems,  inflated  prices, 
balance  of  payments  problems,  housing 
shortages,  and  a  slow  but  forward  mov- 
ing erosion  of  the  confidence  of  our  peo- 
ple In  the  will  of  government  to  solve 
problems. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  support  the  kind  of  action  we  are 
recommending  here  today  with  regard 
to  NEPA.  However,  I  will  continue  to 
support  the  language  in  this  proposed 
legislation  as  contained  in  title  U  because 
I  see  it  as  the  only  viable  and  meaning- 
ful solution  to  needless  fxirther  litigation. 

This  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  make  a 


major  decision— one  Involving  national 
policy — and,  as  one  Member,  I  believe  it 
should  and  must  be  made. 

The  bill  before  us  now  represents  legis- 
lative authority  to  build  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line after  due  consideration  of  the  most 
strongest  environmental  safeguards.  As 
such,  it  is  a  tribute,  I  believe,  to  the  many 
groups  and  individuals  who  worked  so 
diligently  to  make  certain  these  safe- 
guards were  required  in  all  phases  of 
construction  and  operation. 

The  days  of  cheap  energy  and  plentiful 
energy  resources  in  the  United  States  are 
gone.  The  time  has  come  for  hard  deci- 
sions as  to  what  we,  as  people  and  as  a 
nation,  are  going  to  do  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  demands  being  placed 
on  an  ever-dwtodling  supply.  The  chal- 
lenge facing  us  here  today  represents 
one  of  the  great  opportunities  of  our 
time.  The  only  question  is,  are  we  up  to 
making  that  kind  of  a  decision  here  to- 
day? For  myself  and  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  9130, 1  beUeve  this  legislation  is  the 
best  way  to  expedite  the  construction  of 
the  much  needed  Alaskan  pipeline  and 
resolve  the  problems  which  have  plagued 
this  project  for  the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California   (Mr.  Moorhead)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
agree  that  Alaska's  oil  is  needed  to  help 
meet  our  Nations  critical  energy  needs, 
to  help  lessen  Its  dependency  on  foreign 
oil,  and  to  help  reduce  our  burgeoning 
balance-of-payments  deficit  in  money 
being  paid  for  foreign  oil. 

Judging  by  my  mail,  many  people  do 
not  yet  appreciate  that  the  long-delayed 
trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline  has  been  de- 
signed with  the  environment  as  the 
overriding  consideration  and  is  one  of 
the  safest  most  foolproof,  most  practical 
such  enterprise  in  history. 

The  basic  argument  that  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  would  spoil  the  wilderness  is 
ridiculous.  Trans-Alaska  would  be  less 
than  800  miles  long,  trans-Canada  would 
be  some  3,200  miles.  The  Alaskan  pipe- 
line would  cross  789  miles  of  northern 
wildlife  habitat,  the  Canadian  pipeline 
would  cross  1,700  miles.  Ours  would  cross 
525  miles  of  permafrost,  the  other  1.200 
miles.  Ours  would  require  only  one  major 
river  crossing,  at  the  Yukon,  while  the 
other  would  Involve  12  such  crossings. 

Equally  specious  is  the  widespread  no- 
tion that  migratory  animals  such  as  the 
caribou  would  be  unable  to  pass  over 
the  pipeline.  The  facts  are  that  more 
than  half  of  the  line  would  be  buried 
7  to  10  feet  underground  and  where 
the  line  is  scheduled  to  be  above  ground, 
or  elevated,  ramps  and  underpasses 
would  be  provided  for  the  animals. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  pipe- 
line would  be  subject  to  rupture  by  earth- 
quakes, by  the  melting  frozen  tundra 
around  it.  or  by  some  other  cause.  The 
facts  are  that  the  line  has  been  de- 
signed to  be  safe  from  the  most  severe 
quake  ever  recorded  in  Alaska;  that  the 
line  will  be  elevated  over  all  unpro- 
tected permafrost,  and  that  the  whole 
line  will  be  monitored  24  hours  a  day  to 
detect  the  least  oil  spillage  anywhere. 
In  the  highly  unlikely  event  of  a  break 
or  rupture  in  the  48-inch  pipe,  automati- 
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cally  controlled  cutoff  valves  would  go 
Into  operation  wherever  needed  and  the 
whole  line  could  be  shut  down  In  less 
than  6  minutes. 

In  that  same  category  is  the  conten- 
tion that  tankers  needed  to  transport 
their  oil  treasiire  from  Valdez  to  our  west 
coast  ports  would  be  a  high-hazard  risk 
of  major  oil  spillage  in  offshore  waters. 
The  fact  is  that  thousands  of  tankers 
travel  up  and  down  the  west  coast  every 
year  without  incident.  North  Slope  oil 
would  add  about  18  large  tankers  a  week 
to  this  traffic,  and  they  would  have  to 
operate  imder  some  of  the  tightest  safety 
controls  ever  imposed. 

In  the  event  of  a  large  spill  from  a 
damaged  tanker — which  could  happen 
anywhere — the  spill  would  be  contained 
and  localized.  All  the  most  advanced 
equipment  known  to  man  would  be  at 
hand  to  accomplish  this  and  keep  eco- 
logical damage  to  its  barest  minimum. 

The  final  and  latest  contention — that 
a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  may  be  pref- 
erable to  the  trans- Alaska  line — Is  to  me 
the  most  specious  of  all. 

In  the  first  place  the  time  required 
to  complete  a  trans-Canada  pipeline 
even  under  the  most  likely  circum- 
stances, would  be  9  or  10  years  —as  com- 
pared to  3  for  trsms-Alaska,  emd  would 
cost  in  the  same  3-to-l  proportion.  The 
reasons  given  are  as  follows: 

First.  Ownership  and  operating  agree- 
ments must  be  negotiated  and  a  corpo- 
rate entity  must  be  formed  to  imdertake 
all  the  responsibilities  associated  with  fi- 
nancing, designing,  and  constructing  a 
project  of  this  magnitude. 

Second.  The  Canadian  Native  Claims 
issue  must  be  resolved— litigation  Is 
pending. 

Third.  There  would  be  at  least  several 
years  before  the  detailed  route  analysis 
through  Canada  could  be  completed. 

Fourth.  Alaska  pipeline  plans  call  for 
3  years  from  start  to  commissioning 
whereas  the  best  estimate  for  the  Ca- 
nadian line  would  be  5  to  6  years. 

Fifth.  The  total  of  9  to  10  years  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  route  analysis 
and  design  does  not  envision  any  pro- 
longed delay  for  either  Canadian  or 
United  States  governmental  actions  or 
approvals. 

In  other  words,  our  oil  hungry  country 
could  not  get  at  its  own  Alaskan  oil  un- 
til the  mid-1980's  and  then  at  the  du- 
bious cost  of  having  it  imder  foreign 
transportation  control.  By  contrast,  the 
trans-Alaska  line  could  be  in  operation 
by  1976  and  it  would  be  entirely  under 
our  own  jurisdiction. 

These  oil  reserves  do  not  represent  the 
final  aiiswer  to  our  energy  needs.  We 
need  to  explore  and  pursue  additional 
measures.  Other  energy  sources — such  as 
solar  smd  nuclear  energy,  and  geothermal 
power — must  be  tapped  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  energy  challenge. 

The  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  is  a  first  step. 
Purthei  delay  would  not  only  be  foolish — 
It  would  be  disastrous.  That  is  why 
I  favor  immediate  construction,  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  the  blU 
as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Towkll)  . 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Chalr- 
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nian,  all  of  us  here  today  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  environmental  impact 
that  the  Alaska  pipeline  may  possibly 
have  on  that  great  State.  Of  course,  we 
are  concerned  about  that  environment  in 
our  home  districts  and  home  States  as 
well.  We  also  have  an  additional  problem 
in  this  country,  and  that  is  obvioiisly 
the  energy  crisis  we  find  ourselves  in.  In 
order  to  solve  these  problems,  and  move 
the  Nation  ahead,  we  cannot  let  our- 
selves give  in  to  every  whim  of  our  giant 
industries  or.  indeed,  to  every  wild  cry  of 
the  various  environmental  groups. 

What  we  need  today  is  a  balanced 
answer  to  both  problems.  I  believe  by 
passing  HJl.  9130  today  as  written  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  we  will  be  moving  ahead 
with  a  sound,  balanced  approach  that  I 
have  mentioned  above. 

smce  oil  was  discovered  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  over  5  years  ago,  $7  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  on  studying  the 
environmental  aspects  of  the  pipeline 
route.  The  oil  field  itself  at  Prudhoe 
Bay,  Alaska,  has  been  studied  more  than 
any  other  oil  field  in  the  world.  The  very 
pipe  itself  has  imdergone  himdreds  of 
hours  of  test  and  will  continue  to  be  test- 
ed during  its  use.  The  entire  line — all 
787  miles — will  have  a  complete  series 
of  control  valves  in  order  to  shut  it 
down  within  minutes  of  any  major  or 
minor  problem. 

Another  area  of  concern  for  many 
people  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
seems  to  center  around  the  shipment  of 
oil  via  tankers  from  the  Port  of  Valdese. 
These  tfinkers  will  be  of  the  utmost  mod- 
em design  and  will,  indeed,  far  exceed 
the  standards  which  are  now  applied  to 
most  oil  tankers  bringing  crude  oil  to 
various  U.S.  [>orts. 

Because  they  will  be  American  bot- 
toms, operated  by  American  crews,  and 
owned  by  American  companies,  con- 
trolled by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  I  am 
completely  convinced  that  we  have  alle- 
viated the  danger  of  any  major  mishap 
during  this  section  of  oil  transportation. 

Because  of  the  thorough  study  by  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  indlvidufil  oil  compan- 
ies— completely  independent  of  each 
other — with  these  studies  having  been 
completely  transmitted  to  the  various 
committees  I  have  served  on,  I  believe 
it  is  now  time  to  move  ahead  with  pas- 
sage of  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill  and. 
indeed,  move  forward  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  itself. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Bilr.  Taylor),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  cosponsormg  HJl.  9130 
because  I  believe  that  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line must  be  built.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
chairman  of  the  subconunlttee,  handling 
this  legislation  on  his  outstanding  leader- 
Ship  in  the  subcommittee  in  the  House 
Interior  Committee  and  on  the  House 
floor  today. 

First,  energy  experts  state  that  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  will  provide  some 
2  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day — 


enough  to  reduce  our  Nation's  oil  im- 
ports by  one-third  over  a  15-year  pe- 
riod—and that  this  oil  offers  the  only 
hope  of  a  large  increase  in  domestic  oil 
production  in  the  near  future. 

Second,  testimony  before  the  conunit- 
tee  Indicates  that  It  would  take  some 
3  or  4  years  to  construct  the  trans- 
Alaska  oil  line  and  other  needed  f  aciUties 
so  as  to  bring  this  oil  to  the  American 
market  after  construction  is  permitted. 

Third,  a  proposed  trans-Canadian  line 
running  from  Alaska  to  the  mldwestem 
part  of  the  United  States  is  contingent 
upon  an  agreement  being  reached  with 
Canada,  llien,  we  would  have  to  start 
at  the  beginning  on  engineering  work, 
environmental  reports,  and  so  forth. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  shifting  from  the  Alaskan  to 
the  Canadian  proposal  would  delay  use 
of  the  oil  by  some  5  additional  years. 

With  independent  gas  stations  being 
forced  to  close,  with  farm  tractors  run- 
ning out  of  gas.  and  an  oil  crisis  facing 
the  average  American  citizen.  I  believe 
that  our  people  are  demanding  that 
there  be  no  further  delay  in  getting  this 
oil  to  market. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  which  I  sent 
to  my  constituents,  one  question  read: 

Do  you  fav<or  construction  of  the  proposed 
oil  pipeline  through  Alaska? 

And  88  percent  of  those  responding 
said  yes. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  objectives 
of  this  bill,  during  the  deliherations  in 
the  House  committee  I  voted  for  the  so- 
called  Dellenback  amendment,  believing 
that  the  preservation  of  NEPA  was  im- 
portant and  that  the  language  of  the  bill 
without  the  amendment  would  be  tested 
on  the  grounds  of  constitutionality,  so 
that  more  Utigation  would  be  in  the  off- 
ing, regardless  of  the  wording  of  the  bill. 
Also  it  appears  to  me  that  setting  aside 
the  provisions  of  NEPA  does  constitute 
a  dangerous  precedent  which  will  likely 
cause  trouble  in  the  future. 

I  supported  language  in  the  bill  pro- 
viding that  litigation  concerning  the 
plpeUne  shall  take  precedence  over  all 
other  matters  on  court  dockets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  the  Alaska 
pipeline  be  constructed  without  unnec- 
essary delay  and  in  such  a  way  that  the 
environment  will  be  protected  in  every 
way  possible  against  pipeline  leaks  in 
Alaska  and  from  shipwrecks  and  leakage 
as  the  oil  is  brought  by  tanker  down  the 
west  coast. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Poinsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
H.R.  9130,  demonstrates  how  hasty 
"pressure"  legislation  results  in  ill-ad- 
vised overkill  which  will,  if  passed,  set 
some  very  far-reaching  precedents  that 
will  return  to  haunt  this  Congress  for 
many  years  to  come.  We  have  been  told 
that  this  legislation,  as  written,  is  vital  to 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline.  It  is  not.  It  has  been 
implied  that  the  American  public  will  ex- 
perience some  immediate  relief  from  fuel 
and  gasoline  shortages.  This  is  not,  of 


course,  the  case.  There  are  few  people 
who  would  argue  that  we  are  not  in  some 
substantial  trouble  ad  regards  the  need 
for  addltionsil  supplies  of  all  forms  of 
fuel  and  energy.  There  could  well  be 
fewer  large  automobiles  sold.  We  may 
have  to  drive  a  bit  slower.  There  will 
probably  be  some  cold  schoolrooms  and 
homes  this  winter.  But  to  suggest  that 
the  type  of  legislation  found  in  H.R.  9130 
will  solve  our  fuel  and  energy  problems 
is,  at  best,  ridiculous. 

TTIXB   I 

Title  I  of  H.R.  9130  Is  an  amendment 
to  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  The  reason  for  an  amendment  to 
section  28  is  because  of  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  held  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  grant  rights-of-way 
across  public  lands  in  excess  of  the  exist- 
ing law. 

In  this  regard  the  majority  contention 
as  to  the  need  for  an  tunendment  to  sec- 
tion 28  was  correct.  The  court  said  that 
the  Congress  would  have  to  provide  such 
authority  either  by  amending  section  28's 
width  limitation  or  exempting  the  trans- 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  from  the  provisions 
of  the  section  28  limitation.  But  that  Is  all 
the  court  did  say.  To  suggest  the  rest  of 
title  I  can  be  defended  on  the  bsisis  of 
the  appeals  court  decision  is  not  simply 
ill  founded,  but  is  imtrue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  oiy:  rights-of- 
way  laws  need  drastic  revision  and  gen- 
eral overhaul,  but  the  piecemeal  rewrite 
of  rights-of-way  for  gas  and  oil  pipelines 
only,  completely  ignores  urgent  needs  of 
other  rights-of-way  for  such  things  as 
power  transmission  lines,  highways,  wa- 
ter aqueducts,  telecommunication  facili- 
ties, and  utility  corridors.  We  have  no 
basis  in  the  hearing  record  on  this  bUl  to 
support  what  we  find  in  title  I.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  took  testi- 
mony primarily  on  the  trans-Alaskan  oil 
pipeline.  Review  of  the  hearing  record 
will  show  anyone  that  95  percent  plus  of 
the  testimony  dealt  with  the  Alaskan  oil 
pipeline.  Based  on  the  48-hour  31-mlnute 
hearing  record  you  would  expect  to  find 
a  simple  widening  of  the  section  28  width 
limitation  or  an  exemption  from  the  sec- 
tion 28  limitation  for  the  trans-Alaskan 
oil  pipeline.  But  we  find  neither.  One 
thing  that  has  been  done  is  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  the  pipe  be  plswed 
in  the  center  of  the  right-of-way.  The 
50  feet  plus  the  width  of  the  pipe  re- 
mains the  same.  The  other  thing  that  has 
been  done  Is  to  define  a  pipeline  to  in- 
clude the  groimd  occupied  by  the  facili- 
ties related  to  the  pipe  itself:  to  wit: 
valves,  pump  stations,  support  structures, 
bridges,  monitoring  and  communication 
devices,  surge  and  storage  tanks,  ter- 
mmals,  roads,  and  campsites.  Result — 
a  variable  width  right-of-way.  The  sham 
of  the  50-foot  limitation  Is  obvious. 

There  is  no  question  that  modem  tech- 
nology has  led  to  a  proliferation  of  all 
forms  of  massive  transportation  facilities 
be  they  the  huge  power  wheeling  lines, 
aqueduct  systems,  highways,  oil  pipe- 
lines, gas  pipelines,  radio,  and  television 
transmission  facilities  or  slurry  transport 
from  mining  operations.  We  have  a  cry- 
ing need  to  coordinate  our  requirements 
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in  all  of  these  areas  and  develop  common 
.transportation  corridors.  There  is  great 
waste  of  our  resoxirces,  especially  our  re- 
maining public  lands,  through  this  con- 
tinued proliferation  and  duplication  as 
we  keep  right  on  down  the  road  of  doing 
what  seems  the  most  expedient  on  a 
proJect-by-proJect  and  resourcerby-re- 
source  basis.  The  manner  in  which  we 
are  being  asked  to  rewrite  rights-of-way 
laws  for  all  oil  and  gas  pipelines  with 
H.R  9130  is  in  this  same  expedient  pat- 
tern. We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  full  impact  of  title  I  might  be  be- 
cause the  committee  had  before  it  only 
the  sparsest  shred  of  analysis,  and  no 
catalog  at  all.  of  the  shortcomings  al- 
leged to  exist  in  each  of  the  now  exist- 
ing rights-of-way  laws.  The  urgency  of 
this  piecemeal  legislation  remains  in 
terms  of  the  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline. 
Such  urgency  is  much  better  handled  by 
a  simple  amendment  to  or  exemption 
from  the  current  width  limitation  of  sec- 
tion 28. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  should  not  be  passed 
as  It  is  written.  We  will  consider  in  great 
detail,  this  fall,  when  we  return  from  the 
recess,  the  general  rights-of-way  ques- 
tion when  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  considers  HJl.  5441.  the  National 
Resources  Lands  Management  Act,  or 
SH.  5442,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1973. 

TTTLB   H 

On  page  14  of  the  report  on  KJl.  9130 
(Rept.  No.  93-414).  the  majority  states: 

Title  U  relates  ONLY  to  the  grant  of 
rights-of-way  and  permits  for  an  oil  plpeUne 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  Valdez 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  misleading 
statements.  When  the  blU  started  out  in 
subcommittee  markup  this  was  largely 
true,  not  now  Note  that  section  203(c) 
deals  with  the  liabUity  of  the  oU  com- 
panies to  Alaska  Natives  if  an  oil  spill 
causes  them  injury  or  damage.  Section 
203(e)  deals  with  minority  subcontract- 
ing Section  20»<f)  deals  with  how  the 
proponents  expedrt  to  handle  any  law- 
suits that  are  tokd  and  represents  the 
untruth  they,  themselves,  put  to  their 
attempt  to  end  litigation  imder  NEPA 
Section  206  deals  with  crude  oil  exports 
from  this  North  Slope  field.  Section 
207fa)  deals  with  unlimited  no-fault 
liability  of  the  oil  companies  as  regards 
the  789-mUe  TAPE  line.  Sections  207(b> 
and  207(c)  deal  with  unlimited  liability 
of  the  oil  companies  on  the  marine  leg 
of  the  TAPS  system.  Section  209  sets  up 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  an  additional 
trans-Canadian  oU  pipeime.  Thus  a  rel- 
atively small  part  of  title  n  deals  only 
with  the  grant  of  the  TAPS  right-of-way 
and  permits,  the  rest  with  operation  and 
mamtenance  of  a  completed  pipeline. 

All  of  the  other  issues  aside,  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  the  single  most  im- 
portant issue  we  are  facing  in  HH.  9130 
Is  whether  we  are  going  to  serve  the 
public  interest  imder  a  law  we  passed, 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  serve  the  spe- 
cial interests  of  the  oil  companies  on  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope.  It  really  Is  that 
simple.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  still  305  Members  here 
who  served  in  the  Congress  in  1969  and 
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27  of  you  voted  In  favor  of  setting  up 

NEPA. 

The  Report  on  H.R.  9130  says  that  "it 
Is  fitting  and  proper  for  Congress  to 
make"  the  policy  decision  regarding  the 
trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline.  I  concur  in 
this  judgment.  The  executive  branch 
as  well  as  the  coiu^  turned  to  Congress 
for  a  policy  decision;  we  should  provide 
one.  I  went  before  the  Rules  Committee 
to  support  bringing  tills  issue  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  order  that  this  deci- 
sion could  be  made.  This  decision,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  cut  and  dried  as  the 
majority  report  would  have  the  world 
believe. 

In  1969.  the  Congress  enacted  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
Through  NEPA.  the  Congress  established 
a  procedure  which  provides  an  orderly 
maimer  for  handling  environmental  is- 
sues. Under  this  procedure,  environmen- 
tal issues  would  be  taken  up,  thought 
through,  and  certain  actions  taken  in  the 
way  of  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  programs  and  projects  having 
impact  on  the  environment  surround- 
ing the  program  or  project.  When  we 
established  NEPA  we  said  that  those  liv- 
ing in  and  using  our  environment  had  a 
reasonable  right  to.  and  could,  test  in 
the  courts  the  adequacy  and  validity  of 
the  impact  statements.  We  assigned  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
the  respon-^tbllity  for  going  deeply  into 
the  environmental  aspects  of  a  program 
or  project  to  prepare  the  impact  state- 
ments. 

The  legislation  we  consider  here  pro- 
poses to  say.  in  section  202(d).  that  the 
Congress  finds  that,  without  complettog 
the  still  pendmg  court  test  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  NEPA  Impact  statement, 
the  actions  taken  heretofore  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  regarding  the 
TAPS  oil  pipeline  shall  be  regarded  as 
full  and  satisfactory  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  NEPA.  I  submit  that 
this  pays  we  have  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  what  Is  In  the  six-volume 
NEPA  impact  statement,  including  the 
stipulations,  the  volumes  of  economic 
analysis,  and  the  25  volumes  of  hearings 
underlying  this  massive  work.  I  for  one 
have  not  read  even  a  fraction  of  these 
volumes  and  I  seriously  doubt  anyone 
else,  on  or  off  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, has  read  them  either.  We  have 
no  way  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  this 
material.  Yet  we  are  in  title  n  of  this 
bill,  proposing  to  set  aside  the  process 
we.  ourselves,  have  established  to  judge 
whether  the  work  is  adequate  and  com- 
plies with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

We  can  accept  the  word  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  that  the  reports 
are  adequate  and  in  compliance.  We  can 
accept  the  word  of  District  Judge  Hart 
that  the  reports  are  adequate.  We  can 
accept  the  word  of  the  oil  companies 
that  Canada  Is  not  Interested  in  a  Ca- 
nadian oil  pipeline.  Or  we  can  allow  the 
courts  to  complete  the  work  they  started 
mandating  that  they  expedite  the  case! 
allowing  the  Supreme  Court  to  render  a 
decision  this  fall.  I  submit  this  latter 
route  is  the  only  one  which  we  can  make 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  really  do  want  to  keep 


our  high  environmental  goals  intact 
The  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dkl- 
LiNBACK)  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Owens)  who  proposed  sub- 
stitute provisions  that  would  expedite  the 
case  through  the  courts,  rather  than 
breach  NEPA.  will  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment  and  I  urge  your  support. 

In  addition  to  the  declaration  we  are 
asked  to  make  in  section  202(d).  we  are 
also  asked,  in  section  203(a)  and  203(d) 
to  say  there  shall  be  no  further  judicial 
review  of  Issues  on  the  basis  of  NEPA. 
and  that  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  to 
issue  such  rights-of-way  and  permits  as 
he  finds  necessary  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintam  the  TAPS  oil  pipeime  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  the  Secretary  heretofore 
has  compUed  with  NEPA,  it  is  quite  an- 
other to  try  to  cut  off  all  recourse  for 
those  who  disagree.  The  majority  report 
would  have  everyone   believe  that  the 
language  in  sections  203(a)  and  203(d) 
would  end  judicial  reviews.  But,  there  is 
no  certainty  at  all  of  ending  litigation 
Even  the  proponents  recognized  this  with 
the  insertion  of  section  203(f)   cutting 
off  the  filing  of  smy  court  action  or  pro- 
ceedmg  within  60  days  of  the  issue  of  a 
construction  right-of-way  or  permit,  es- 
tablishing a  three-judge  district  court 
and  providing  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court.  The  section  further  di- 
rects that  such  litigation  shall  take  prec- 
edence over  all  other  matters  on  the  dis- 
trict court's  docket.  If  Congress  feels  the 
court  action  on  the  TAPS  oU  pipeUne  has 
become  merely  a  dilatory  tactic  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  pipeline,  we  should  erase 
the  ability  to  continue  such  tactics,  but 
we    should    not    create    the    precedent 
whereby  all  serious  environmental  con- 
cern can  be  brushed  aside.  To  include 
the  language  of  203(f)  testified  to  both 
the  uncertainty  of  the  proponents  have 
regarding  their  ability  to  cut  off  further 
judicial  review  and  their  uncertatoty  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  Secretary's  NEPA 
Report  on  the  TAPS  oil  pipeime. 

The  basic  problem  that  led  to  this 
shortcut  destructive  legislation  was  the 
inadequate  study  of  alternatives  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  mis- 
representations by  the  Department  of 
State.  A  remedy  proposed  \n  committee 
provided  for  an  Independent  study  of 
both  the  TAPS  oil  pipeline  including  Its 
marine  leg  from  Valdez.  Alaska,  to  the 
west  coast,  and  the  trans-Canada  route 
across  northeastern  Alaska  and  into  the 
Midwest.  This  study  would  be  undertaken 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  He  would  be 
directed  to  identify  and  define  those  do- 
mestic markets  expected  to  experience 
the  greatest  immediate  and  long-term 
demand  for  petroleum,  and  determine 
which  of  the  two  routes  would  heat  meet 
this  petroleum  demand.  He  would  give 
equal  consideration  to  the  environmental 
impact,  economic  cost,  and  the  national 
security  aspects  of  the  two  principal  al- 
ternative routes. 

This  kmd  of  approach  would  give  the 
Congress  the  information  on  which  to 
make  a  judgment  as  to  which  oil  pipe- 
line system  would  best  serve  the  public 
interest.  Moreover,  such  a  study  could  be 
completed  as  the  court  review  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  was  underway. 
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Then.  If  the  courts  found  the  Secretary's 
Impact  statement  to  be  inadequate,  there 
would  be  an  objective  study  upon  which 
the  Congress  could  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion and  thereby  could  avoid  further 
costly  reliance  on  a  biased  administra- 
tion position. 

There  are  those  who  would  mnint^t^Ti 
that  a  serious  concern  over  how  the  oil 
from  the  North  Slope  is  delivered  Is  an- 
other attempt  at  delay.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Some  of  us 
have  been  around  long  enough  to  want  to 
try  to  prevent  what  has  happened  to 
the  lower  48  States  from  happening  to 
Alaska.  The  pollution  and  degradation  of 
the  environment  are  preventable.  To  try 
to  retrieve  the  environment  once  it  Is  lost 
Is  a  poor  path  to  travel.  I  stated  before 
the  Rules  Committee  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  bringing  the  oil  off  the  North 
Slope.  But  I  want  to  see  it  done  in  a 
manner  that  Is  consistent  with  the  high 
environmental  goals  we  established  un- 
der NEPA. 

Without  appropriate  amendments  to 
B.R.  9130.  I  cannot  support  its  passage. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  energy  crisis  we 
are  gomg  to  live  with  for  a  while.  I  am 
also  aware  that  we  are  facing  imresolved 
environmental  problems  of  major  pro- 
portions. This  legislation  is  a  good  test 
of  whether  we  will  pay  Up  service  to  our 
environmental  goals  and  shortcut  our 
environmental  protection  standards  or 
try  to  meet  the  energy  crisis  without 
compromising  the  environmental  goals. 
We  must  and  we  can  both  meet  that 
energy  crisis  and  protect  our  environ- 
ment. There  is  a  soimd  way  to  meld  the 
serious  unresolved  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  massive  problems  in 
the  energy  crisis.  At  the  first  crash  of 
confrontation  and  collision,  we  must  not, 
as  this  bill  does,  attempt  to  legislate 
away  one  horn  of  our  dilemma.  It  can- 
not be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
comment  about  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  by  the  Members  here  on 
the  floor. 

If  I  were  a  Canadian,  and  a  Member 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  read 
what  has  been  said  on  this  floor  about 
their  actions  and  about  their  potentlaUy 
unstable  government,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  changed  their  mind.  I  would 
never  give  anybody  a  permit  to  put  a 
pipeline  through  Canada,  whether  it  was 
owned  51  percent  or  100  percent  by  the 
Canadian  interests. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Good  Book 
has  something  to  it  which  might  be  well 
for  us  to  remember  wherein  the  person 
was  admonished  that  before  he  attempts 
to  cast  the  beam  out  of  his  enemy's  eye, 
tbat  he  cast  the  mote  out  of  his  own. 
For  a  country  that  changes  its  mind  on 
80  many  things,  and  has  done  so  re- 
coitly,  it  litUe  behooves  us  to  complain 
about  our  neighbor  to  the  north  that  has 
been  our  friend  ever  stoce  that  country 
has  been  established. 

The  Dellenback-Owens  amendment, 
which  is  the  real  bone  of  contention  in 
™i8  bill,  says  that  we  shaU  continue 
with  the  court  case  that  Is  now  pending 
and  let  the  district,  circuit,  and  Su- 
preme Courts  decide  the  issue  rather 
than  have  a  decision  by  the  Congress. 


I  said  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  I  say  here  today,  there  is  no  Member 
of  this  House  who  has  read  these  six  vol- 
umes that  constitute  the  NEPA  report. 
I  know  I  have  not;  I  have  not  had  ttoae. 
I  could  almost  make  the  statement  that 
no  staff  member  has  read  the  complete 
six  volumes.  They  may  have  scanned 
through  or  looked  at  the  summary,  yes, 
but  they  have  not  read  it. 

When  the  NEPA  bill  was  passed  on 
the  23d  day  of  September  1969.  I  have 
gone  back  and  gotten  the  record,  the  de- 
bate was  replete  with  statements  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the 
fact  that  at  long  last  this  country  was 
beginntog  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
for  over  170  years  we  had  abused  our 
environment.  We  had  not  considered  it 
as  we  developed  our  country.  For  the 
further  protection  of  mankind,  they  said 
we  were  going  to  do  what  we  had  never 
done  before :  We  were  going  to  ask  that 
the  environment  be  considered  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  we  went  ahead 
with  all  of  our  programs. 

I  have  gone  over  the  record,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  of  us  who  are  here  on  the  House 
floor  today  will  change  our  votes,  be- 
cause,, believe  It  or  not,  NEPA  passed 
372  tfl  15. 

Mt>st  of  those  who  have  gotten  up  and 
spoken  and  said  it  is  a  minuet  or  a  dance 
or  a  shuifle  of  papers,  strangely  enough 
when  the  bill  was  considered,  said  it  was 
a  monumental  piece  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress,  and  after  all  of  these  years 
Congress  was  facing  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ity. Now.  when  before  the  committee.  Mr. 
Dellenback  and  Mr.  Owens  offered  the 
amendment,  they  said  that  it  will  be  a 
delaying  tactic.  Anybody  who  says  that 
has  not  read  the  court  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SATLOR.  The  court  decision  very 
clearly  said  that  there  were  two  issues 
One  was  whether  or  not  the  pipeline 
right-of-way  was  correct,  and  they  de- 
termtoed  that  It  was  not.  The  second  Is- 
sue was  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  had  compUed  with  the 
NEPA  requirements. 
And  the  court  said: 

We  wm  not  give  up  Jurladlction.  We  wm 
maintain  Jurtadlctlon  of  this  caae  and  we 
wlU  find  out  whether  or  not  <3ongrea8  Is  go- 
ing to  change  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1930. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  does  that. 
The  second  section  goes  a  little  further 
But  the  court,  right  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  has  retained  Jurisdic- 
tion would  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  decision,  without  going  to  Alaska 
or  anywhere  else,  or  to  operate  under 
any  new  procedures  that  are  to  be  set 
up.  and  then  move  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  way  to  handle  this  thing  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  the  oil  that  this  country  needs  Is 
brought  out  In  the  most  rapid  maimer, 
is  to  support  the  DeUenback-Owens 
amendment.  I  urge  that  It  be  supported 
and  then,  I  will  say  this  publicly,  I  win 
vote  for  the  bilL  Without  it,  I  will  not. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington   (Mr.   McCORKACK). 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  to  supp(»t  of  B.B..  9130. 

I  am  gotog  to  speak  about  just  one 
facet  of  the  debate  surrounding  the 
Alaska  pipeUne.  The  potot  I  wish  to  make 
has  to  do  with  the  hazards  of  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  oil  imports  particularly 
from  the  Middle  East  for  1  day  longer 
than  Is  necessary. 

In  the  last  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Task  Force  on 
Energy  and  this  year  as  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Subcommittee,  I  have  found  one 
troubling  attitude  to  public  opinion  that 
has  surfaced  again  and  agato.  It  is  betog 
put  forth  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor 
of  this  Congress.  This  faUacy  may  be 
described  as  foUows:  "There  really  is  no 
energy  crisis.  There  is  no  need  for 
urgency.  No  petroleum  shortage  exists 
The  reason  there  is  a  shortage  of  gas- 
oltoe  is  that  it  has  been  artificially  con- 
trived by  the  oil  companies.  We  really 
have  all  the  fuel  we  need.  We  do  not  need 
to  worry  about  imports.  We  can  develop 
new  sources  of  energy  such  as  solar  and 
geothermal  and  fusion  to  solve  our  en- 
ergy requirements  as  we  need  them." 

All  facets  of  these  misconcepticms  are 
catastrophlcally  to  error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  Members  of  Congress  must 
understand  our  country  already  Is  In  an 
energy  crisis  which  is  getttog  worse  with 
each  day. 

We  have  recently  seen  one  facet  of 
the  crisis  to  the  shortage  of  gasoltoe 
and  electricity  here  to  the  United  States 
This  is  Just  one  aspect  of  the  problem! 
and  it  is  a  management  crisis. 

■The  second  and  more  important  facet 
of  this  problem  is  the  need  for  Oils  Na- 
«on  axiA  this  Congress  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  our  shortages  without  unneces- 
sary harm  to  the  environment.  Getting 
nuclear  and  other  thermal  powerplanta 
properly  on  the  Itoe  is  one  part  of  the 
solution  Another  is  the  construction  of 
the  Alaska  pipeUne. 

The  primary  reason,  the  plpeltoe  is  sa 
urgently  needed  now  Is  because  It  wlU 
help  us  to  mitigate  dependence  on  Im- 
ports of  oU  sooner  than  anything  else 
we  can  do.  ^^ 

Betog  dependent  upon  Imports  Is  a  new 
phenomenon  that  has  come  i«x)n  us  bo 
suddenly  that  we  are  experienctog  a 
Breat  deal  of  difficulty  to  comprehending 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  its  im- 
plications. James  E.  Aktos.  writtog  on  the 

AprS:^l°«aW:'"*'*°  ^**"  "^«'^«' 
As  late  as  February.  1970.  President  Nixon's 
Task  Force  on  OU  Imports  assumed  that 
the  United  States  could  remain  esaentlalir 
self-sufficient  in  oil.  It  projected  a  demand  to 
the  United  States  in  1980  of  around  18  6  mil- 
lion bairels  per  day  of  oU;  of  thto  only  6 
mUlion  barreu  per  day  would  need  to  be  tan- 
ported,  and  most  of  thU  oould  come  tram 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

These     projections     were     8p«rtacularl» 
wrong.  Total  Imports  this  very  year,   1973 
wlU  be  weU  over  6  mUllon  barrels  per  day— 1 
substantially  atwve  the  level  the  Task  Foroe 
predicted  for  IMO. 

That  was  only  3  years  ago.  Aklns 
goes  on  to  say: 
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Imports  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  con- 
stituted 16  i>ercent  of  consumption  In  1972, 
and  are  expected  to  rise  In  1973  to  20  per- 
cent of  a  total  consumption  tbat  will  already 
be  around  17  million  barrels. 

Today  estimates  by  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment predict  that  by  1980  the  United 
States  will  consiune  24-milllon  barrels  of 
oU  a  day,  of  which  half  will  be  Im- 
I>orted,  with  about  35  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  coming  from  the  Mideast. 
There  are  numerous  suggestions  today 
that  even  these  estimates  are  too  con- 
servative, and  that  the  $12  to  $15  billion 
per  year  trade  deficit  that  such  im- 
ports would  create  may  be  low  by  a  fac- 
tor of  2. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  west- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  also  depend  upon 
petroleum  from  this  same  exhaustible 
supply  in  the  politically  unstable  Middle 
East,  we  can  begin  to  comprehend  the 
implication  of  even  the  most  conservative 
figure,  from  a  military  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  This  is,  to  me.  one  of 
the  major  elements  of  our  energy  crisis 
and  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  our  Nation. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line will  eliminate  our  dependence  on  im- 
ports, but  within  4  years  after  the  start 
of  construction  it  will  significantly  miti- 
gate the  problems  associated  with  such 
dependence. 

Of  course,  much  will  remain  to  be  done 
to  solve  our  energy  problems  even  after 
oil  is  flowing  down  from  Alaska.  We 
know  now  that  we  must  imdertake  a 
broad  range  of  conservation  programs  to 
make  maximum  use  of  our  energy  pro- 
ducing resources.  Additionally,  new 
sources  of  energy  must  be  developed  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  meeting  our 
long-range  energy  needs.  To  meet  our 
more  immediate  energy  demands  coal 
gasification  and  liquefaction  facilities 
must  be  brought  into  operation. 

There  is  much  more.  But  building  the 
Alaska  pipeline  is  what  we  can  start  to- 
day. It  is  already  dangerously  late.  We 
should  promptly  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGEB  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Interior  Committee  takes  a 
genuine  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  dis- 
putes are  almost  sdways  over  issues,  and 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee are  scrupulous  about  fairness 
and  equity. 

In  that  spirit  of  equity,  I  am  going  to 
yield  some  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  .  I  will  explain 
tbat  the  reason  I  eun  doing  this  is  because 
I  want  to  give  him  a  chance  to  overcome 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  make  his  case  on  his  own 
merits.  Therefore,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dxl- 

LXNBACK). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  always  gracious  gesture 
of  our  colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  bOl,  while  basically 
a  good  bill  while  dealing  with  problerns 
tied  to  the  energy  crisis,  having  many  de- 
sirable f eat\ires  in  it  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment,  is  certainly  deficient 
In  three  related  ways. 

One.  it  stops  short  proceedings  which 
were  already  almost  completed  to  test 


the  adequacy  of  the  environmental  im- 
PEtct  statement.  Two,  it  threatens  the 
future  of  NEPA  itself  so  far  as  those  im- 
pacts are  concerned.  Three,  if  the  Mem- 
bers look  hard  at  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  versxis  the  law  as  It  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  think  they  would  have  to 
concede  that  new  questions  of  action  are 
created. 

Litigation  that  was  almost  completed 
was  in  a  situation  where  the  parameters 
were  clearly  tested  as  being  the  impact 
statement  itself.  It  had  gone  through  the 
trial  level,  and  the  circuit  appellate  level, 
and  was  almost  decided  there.  That  Is 
brushed  aside,  and  instead  of  having  liti- 
gation that  is  almost  settled,  the  bill  sub- 
stitutes for  it  a  series  of  new  questions 
including  the  question  of  equal  protection 
of  law.  the  question  of  due  process,  and  I 
think  raises  the  question  of  separation  of 
powers  between  various  branches  of  the 
Government. 

We  are  going  to  propose  later  this 
afternoon  under  the  5-minute  rule  three 
particular  amendments.  One  of  these  is 
that  on  page  13.  we  strike  section  202(d) . 
This  is  the  provision  in  the  bill  where 
we  seek  to  determine  that  there  has  been 
satisfactory  compliance  with  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Protection  Act.  The 
ranking  Member  has  pointed  out  that 
with  regard  to  the  environmental  impact 
statement  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  read  It  all.  There  are  seri- 
ous questions  of  various  kinds  whether 
we  should  step  In  at  this  point  the  way 
the  bill  seeks  to  do. 

We  would  seek  to  substitute  therefor  a 
new  section  which  would  make  absolutely 
clear  that  any  litigation  of  this  matter 
henceforth  would  be  expedited  in  every 
conceivable  way.  In  ways  that  are  not  al- 
ready provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  would  propose 
in  the  middle  of  section  203  to  strike 
the  language  which  Is  tied  to  NEPA. 

The  third  amendment  is  tied  very 
closely  to  it  and  strikes  subparagraph 
203(d).  so  that  all  three  amendments 
are  tied  directly  to  the  question  of  NEPA. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  listen  carefully 
and  understand,  whether  a  Member  Is 
one  who  feels  he  should  protect  the  en- 
vironment; or  he  is  one  who  wants  to 
Ifrotect  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act;  or  whether  he  is  one 
who  wants  to  go  right  ahead  with  what  is 
proposed  with  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
and  do  it  in  the  soundest  and  ^)eedie8t 
fashion. 

This  Is  the  best  way  to  do  It.  with  these 
psulicular  amendments.  Do  not  be  led 
astray  by  other  issues.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  trans-Canada;  we  are  not 
talking  about  stopping  construction.  We 
are  talldng  about  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  environment  at  the  same  time  we 
are  making  sure  that  we  get  this  badly 
needed  petroleum  resources  down  here  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  country  where  It  ia 
so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  (Mrs.  BURXi) . 

Mrs.  BXTRKE  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  are  discussing  and  voting 
uiwn  one  of  the  most  slgnlflcant  pieces 


of  legislation  to  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  vote  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  T^e  decisions  that 
we  make  here  today  will  reach  far  be- 
yond this  Chamber  and  could  profoundly 
affect  our  way  of  life.  For  the  decisions 
we  make  today  will  have  an  impact  on 
Important  areas  such  as  the  environ* 
ment.  our  balance-of -payment  problems, 
employment  opportimities,  international 
relations,  energy  supplies,  and  even  our 
life  styles.  It  is  because  our  decision  will 
touch  upon  so  many  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting areas  of  concern,  that  I  approach 
the  question  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line with  great  care  and  concern. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line has  been  tied  up  in  the  courts  for 
nearly  4  years.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
recently  held  that  construction  of  the 
pipeline  could  not  commence  because  of 
a  provision  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  which  restricted  right-of-way  aa 
Federal  land  to  25  feet  on  either  side  of 
the  pipes.  That  width  was  simply  too 
narrow  to  permit  construction  of  a  pipe- 
line 4  feet  In  diameter  that  would  cross 
350  rivers  and  streams  and  wind  through 
three  mountain  ranges.  Thus,  if  the  pipe- 
line were  to  be  constructed.  Congress  had 
to  amend  that  law  to  allow  a  construc- 
tion permit  to  be  Issued  which  would  re- 
move the  25  foot  limitation.  Now,  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  and  allow  the  trans- Alaskan 
pipeline  to  be  built. 

In  listening  to  the  debate  on  the  merits 
of  the  pipeline,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  dogmatic  either/or  attitude 
taken  by  both  those  who  advocate  and 
those  who  oppose  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline.  It  has  been  difficult,  therefore, 
to  get  a  t>alanced  appraisal  of  the  pipe- 
line which  takes  into  consideration  all  of 
the  surroxmding  issues.  Including  the 
gasoline  shortage,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  alternative  proposal  of  the 
C:anadlan  pipeline,  and  the  environmen- 
tal factors. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  a 
people  whose  society  nms  cm  oil.  We  use 
it  in  our  cars,  we  use  it  to  heat  our  homes, 
we  use  it  to  drive  our  huge,  electrical 
generators,  and  we  use  it  for  many  other 
things  as  well.  The  increase  to  this 
coimtry  of  the  2  billion  barrels  per  day 
of  oil,  which  the  Alaskan  pipeline  would 
produce,  would  greatly  bolster  our  dimin- 
ishing oil  reserves.  In  1972,  for  example, 
crude  oil  demands  in  the  United  States 
was  11.7  million  barrels  a  day,  or  78  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  energy  demand.  It  is 
expected  that  by  1985.  consimier  demand 
for  oil  will  increase  to  20  million  barrels 
per  day.  Thus,  even  with  the  2  million 
barrels  a  day  from  Alaska,  it  would 
amount  to  less  than  10  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's total  consumption  by  the  early 
1980'8. 

Nevertheless,  the  Alaskan  oil  would 
have  a  significant  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  If.  for  ex- 
ample. Middle  Eastern  oil  cost  $5  a  bar- 
rel In  the  early  1980'8,  Alaska's  oU  could 
reduce  the  United  States  import  bill  by 
$3.7  billion  a  year.  It  would  also  redu** 
our  reliance  on  Importing  foreign  oil  and 
thereby  diminish  our  dependence  on  the 
politically  sensitive  Middle  East  for  meet- 
ing oiu:  national  fuel  requirements. 
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A  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline  has 
been  a  goal  of  the  oil  industry  since 
the  discovery  of  huge  reserves  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope  in  1968.  The  construction  of 
the  789  mile  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  in  the  Arctic  Circle  south  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  port  of  Valdez  will  cost 
approximately  $3.5  billion  to  con- 
struct over  a  4  or  5  year  period  and 
ultimately  produce  2  million  barrels  a  day 
of  crude  oil.  This  will  undoubtedly  be 
b  significant  economic  benefit  to  the 
Nation  and  create  many  jobs. 

There  are  other  economic  benefits  as 
well  which  would  derive  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline.  Approximately 
35  super  tankers  would  shuttle  between 
Alaska's  southern  shore  and  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States.  This  new 
fleet  of  tankers  would  cost  approximately 
$1.6  billion  to  construct.  The  oil  carried 
by  these  tankers  would  carry  220,000 
barrels  a  day  to  Puget  Sound  refineries; 
700.000  to  refineries  in  San  Francisco, 
and  1,080,000  to  those  in  Los  Angeles, 
thus  stimulating  the  economy  of  the  oil- 
related  industries. 

As  much  as  one  would  like  to  believe 
that  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
would  bring  an  Immediate  solution  to  the 
energy  crisis,  it  will  not  be  an  energy 
panacea.  It  Is  estimated  by  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.,  the  consortium  of 
oil  companies  that  would  own  the  pipe- 
line, that  It  would  take  at  miniTrmm  3 
years  to  build  and  another  5  to  7  years 
to  attain  the  desired  capacity  of  2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  That  would  mean  that 
it  would  not  be  until  nearly  1985  that 
the  full  benefits  of  the  pipeline  would 
be  achieved.  Ironically,  the  year  1985  is 
the  target  date  set  to  convert  our  energy 
resources  from  reliance  on  oil  to  coal  and 
nuclear  power. 

Almost  from  the  outset,  there  has  been 
serious  concern  by  environmentalists  to 
the  construction  of  the  pipeline.  The  en- 
vironmentalists correctly  noted  that  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  required  that  henceforth  major 
Federal  decisions  and  projects  would  be 
accompanied  by  an  impact  statement 
assessing  the  environmental  effects  of 
such  projects.  Prior  to  formal  Interior 
Department  approval  of  the  pipeline, 
such  a  statement  was  filed,  but  conserva- 
tionists taking  note  of  Interior's  histori- 
cal friendliness  with  the  pipeline  Idea, 
viewed  It  with  suspicion.  Further  study 
of  the  impact  statement  convinced 
them  that  it  suffered  from  three  major 
inadequacies. 

First,  is  the  danger  of  earthquakes. 
There  was  concern  that  the  Impact 
statement  did  not  fully  answer  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
Alaska  route  traversed  one  of  the  most 
active  earthquake  zones  in  the  world, 
where  23  major  earthquakes  occurred 
In  the  last  70  years.  At  the  onset,  few 
guarantees  were  made  by  the  oil  com- 
panies that  there  would  not  be  major 
oil  spills,  polluted  streams,  or  substan- 
tially damaged  wild-life  habitats.  Since 
that  time,  however,  as  a  result  of  con- 
structive concerns  of  environmental 
groups,  the  oil  companies  l>egan  to  look 
more  critically  at  the  environmental 
problems  and  to  find  technical  wajrs  to 
guard  against  these  dangers. 
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The  second  major  concern  of  environ- 
mentalists is  marine  oil  spills.  With 
super-tankers  going  In  and  out  of  the 
Prince  William  Sound,  an  area  that  is 
dlfScult  to  navigate,  there  was  concern 
that  a  full  assessment  of  the  risk  of  mas- 
sive oil  spills  was  not  considered.  The 
spill  would  be  much  more  serious  than 
those  which  occurred  off  the  coast  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Moreover,  there  was  fear 
that  the  35  tankers  which  would  be  shut- 
tling between  Alaska's  southern  shore 
and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States 
might  eventually  produce  an  oil  ^111 
which  would  wreck  the  $418  million  fish- 
ing industry  and  pollute  the  hidden  coves 
of  British  Columbia. 

I  commend  the  Interior  Ck>mmittee  for 
including  a  provision  to  H.R.  9130  that 
would  make  the  oil  companies  strictly 
liable  for  all  damage  as  well  as  injury  re- 
sulting in  transporting  the  oil,  except 
those  caused  by  an  act  of  war  or  by 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  third  major  area  of  concern  over 
the  Interior's  environmental  impiict 
statement  was  that  in  its  haste  to 
analyze  the  Alaskan  route.  It  did  not 
make  careful  assessment  of  an  alterna- 
tive route  which  would  have  traversed 
Alaska  and  Canada  and  connected  with 
the  American  Midwest  by  way  of  exist- 
ing facilities  In  Edmimdston.  I  am  most 
concerned  tiiat  the  legislation  presently 
before  us  would  override  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act — NEPA.  In  effect,  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  bill  finds  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready determined  that  there  are  no 
serious  environmental  dangers.  The  bill 
states  that  the  preparation  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  "shall  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969." 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  breech- 
ing of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  This  act  sets  up  a  procedure  which 
provides  an  orderly  manner  for  han- 
dling environmental  Issues.  Under  this 
procedure,  environmental  Issues  are 
considered,  reviewed  by  experts,  and 
acted  upon  on  the  basis  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  siUTOunding  pro- 
gram or  project. 

Under  NEPA.  we  assigned  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  this  Government,  the  re- 
eponsibility  for  nuddng  the  technical 
evaluations  In  preparing  the  impact 
statements.  However,  imder  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  is  really  making  those 
technlcad  decisions.  This  impUes  very 
strongly  that  in  effect,  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  as  well  as  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  have  read  the  six-volume  en- 
vironmental impact  report  or  the  25 
volumes  of  hearings  related  to  the  re- 
port, and  have  heard  all  the  relevant 
testimony  presented  In  the  committee 
and  before  the  courts.  I  doubt  this 
occurred. 

In  additicxi  to  overriding  NEPA.  the 
proposed  -legislation  has  an  equally 
troublesome  provision  which  would  dis- 
allow the  Courts  the  right  to  review  any 
aspects    of    the    coostruction    of    the 


trans-Alaskan  pipeline  on  the  basis  of 
the  National  Envlrorunental  Policy  Act. 
I  am  strongly  concerned  about  denying 
judicial  review  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  that  it  makes  a  mockery  of  the  orderly 
process  which  Congress  has  established 
to  review  those  Federal  actions  which 
significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. By  enacting  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  Con- 
gress made  an  historic  conunitment  to 
preserve  the  environment  and  set  up 
procedures  to  implement  this  policy.  To- 
day, the  House  of  Representatives  must 
decide  whether  that  national  commit- 
ment will  be  honored  when  it  matters 
most,  when  it  is  faced  with  a  multi-bil- 
llcm  dollar  project  sponsored  by  cxxe  of 
the  most  powerful  economic  blocks  in 
thlscountiy. 

In  our  democracy,  the  way  the  decision 
is  made  has  t.s  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess in  implementing  that  deci:>Ion  as 
does  the  decision  itself.  We  speak  of  due 
process  of  law  with  the  intention  of  see- 
ing that  decisions  are  reached  after 
orderly  review  and  citizen  input.  By 
denying  further  judicial  review  of  the 
environmental  issues,  we  are  cutting  off 
all  recourse  for  those  who  may  disagree 
with  the  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  retain  judicial  review,  we  are  protect- 
ing the  integrity  of  that  process;  we  are 
saying  that  we  will  let  everyone  be  heard 
who  wants  to  be  heard,  consistent  with 
established  procedure.  Once  we  change 
that  procedure  for  "a  si>ecial  situation." 
it  will  be  difficult  for  citizens  to  have 
respect  for  the  decision  itself  and  have 
integrity  in  the  people  who  voted  to 
change  an  essential  ingredient  of  our 
legal  process. 

When  Congress  established  NEPA.  It 
stated  that  those  living  in  and  iising  our 
environment  had  a  reasonable  right  to 
test  in  the  courts  the  adequacy  and  vtdid- 
Ity  of  the  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments. We  are  now  establishing  an  ex- 
ception to  that  rule,  and  setting  a  prec- 
edent for  violations  in  the  future.  We 
must  ask  ourselves,  then.  If  we  allow  this 
to  happen:  What  criteria  are  we  estab- 
lishing by  this  legislation  to  set  aside 
further  envlronmentid  considerations 
when  there  Is  an  emergency  or  special 
circumstance?  Does  it  mean  that  when- 
ever there  is  a  multimiUion  dollar  ad- 
vertising campaign  and  lobbying  effort 
by  big  business  that  we  make  excep- 
tions to  the  laws  we  have  made?  Is  It 
when  we  have  an  energy  crisis  that  we 
justify  setting  aside  environmental  con- 
siderations? Or  Is  It  when  our  balance  of 
l>ayments  are  too  high,  or  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  is  tod  great  that  we 
must  yield? 

As  the  energy  crisis  progresses,  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  more  and  more  to  make  further 
exceptions  to  NEPA  and  shortcut  the 
environmental  protection  standards  we 
ourselves  have  established  under  NEPA. 
The  legislation  before  us  is  a  good  test 
of  what  we  will  do  in  the  future.  Either 
we  admit  we  are  paying  llpservlce  to 
'  NEPA,  or  we  meet  the  energy  crisis  with- 
out compromising  the  process  which  we 
have  drawn  to  evaluate  environmental 
issues.  I  believe  very  strongly  we  must 
and  can  both  meet  the  energy  erisis  and 
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protect  our  environment  without  violat- 
ing the  Integrity  of  the  judicial  process. 

My  second  concern  for  limiting  f \irther 
Judicial  review  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line project  is  based  upon  constltutlcmal 
grounds.  There  have  been  other  situa- 
tions In  which  the  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  control  and  limit  the  scope 
of  Judicial  review  by  the  Federal  courts. 
Article  m,  section  I  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "the  Judicial  power  of  the 
united  States,  shall  be  vested  In  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  In  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  frcan  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish." 

It  has  generally  been  assiuned  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
power  to  create  inferior  Federal  courts 
tam>lles  the  power  to  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  those  courts.  While  there  is  some 
uncertainty  over  the  limits  of  congres- 
sional power  to  restrict  the  Jurisdiction 
of  lower  Federal  courts,  case  law  sug- 
gests that  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment  Is  not  one  such  limita- 
tion. 

Therefore,  this  could  mean  that  by 
trying  to  prohibit  Judicial  review  of  the 
pipeline  through  legislation.  Congress 
may  be  inviting  the  court  to  declare  that 
provision  of  the  Pipeline  Act  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  basts  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  thereby  only  delay  eventual 
Judicial  review  of  the  project.  Ironically, 
If  the  act  did  not  preclude  Judicial  re- 
view, it  is  estimated  that  the  courts 
could  consider  the  environmental  issues 
within  about  8  months.  TWs  would  pre- 
serve the  Integrity  of  the  process  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
as  well  as  provide  us  with  a  final  determi- 
nation of  the  environmental  issues  in  a 
more  timely  and  certain  manner. 

It  is  my  firm  commitment  to  the  Im- 
portant balance  between  a  rational  re- 
view of  environmental  considerations 
and  a  prosperous  national  economy  that 
will  force  me  to  vote  against  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  unless  full  Judicial  review  of  en- 
vironmental Issues  imder  NEPA  Is  pro- 
vided. 

lUs  decision  Is  an  esi)eclally  difBcult 
one  for  me  because  of  my  work  on  HJl. 
9130.  In  committee,  I  introduced  two 
amendments  that  substantially  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  ^^ole  bill. 

The  first  amendment,  which  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  committee, 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  insure  that  no 
person  Is  excluded  from  receiving  or  par- 
ticipating in  any  activity  conducted  un- 
der this  act  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin  or  sex. 

The  other  amendment  determines  that 
it  is  consistent  with  the  pUbllc  interest 
to  require  that  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies  used  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline  be 
of  American  origin.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
American  business  and  labor  have  not 
received  the  full  monetary  benefits  avail- 
able from  the  pipeline  project.  My  "Buy 
America"  provision  would  not  affect 
transactions  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  the  Nation  needs  the 
24  billion  barrels  of  crude  oU  and  the  26 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  buried 
under  Alaska's  North  Slope.  The  south- 
em  California  area  alone  has  long  been 


dependent  upon  natural  gas  as  its  prin- 
cipal hydrocarbon  energy  source  for  res- 
Idcfntlal,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
utility  generation  requirements.  The  area 
has  never  been  a  direct  consimier  of  coal 
as  has  many  Eastern  States.  Indeed,  be- 
cause of  southern  California's  widely 
recognized  problem  with  smog  caused  by 
low  air  velocities  and  recurring  Inver- 
sion atmospheric  conditions  which  trap 
pollutants  in  the  Loe  Angeles  Basin,  it 
has  been  required  to  use  only  low-sulfiu: 
oil  smd  natiual  gas.  Therefore,  if  new 
supplies  of  nattual  gas  for  southern 
California  were  not  available,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Southern  California  G^ 
Co.  that  gas  service  to  the  electric  gen- 
eration plants  will  not  be  possible  at  all 
by  1976;  service  to  industrial  customers 
will  virtually  vanish  by  1979;  and  curtail- 
ment of  service  for  the  residential  and 
commercial  customers  will  be  necessary 
by  1979. 

But  the  Issue  we  are  faced  with  today 
here  in  Congress  is  not  whether  Alaskan 
oil  will  be  brought  to  the  lower  48  States, 
but  how  the  decision  to  build  the  pipe- 
iline  will  be  made.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  only  environmental  factors 
should  be  taken  into  account,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  but  whether  those 
factors  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed 
in  accordance  with  the  procediu-es  Con- 
gress established  in  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1973.  The  pipeline  will  not 
be  the  last  case  where  interest  groups 
will  pressure  Congress  for  overriding 
NEPA.  What  will  happen  when  the  oil 
companies  want  to  develop  the  oilfields 
off  the  coctst  of  Santa  Barbara?  Do  we 
ignore  the  law  when  regional  and  eco- 
nomic Interests  cry  for  haste  and  en- 
vironmentalists ask  Congress  to  adhere 
to  the  law  it  established? 

I  beUeve  we  must  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  orderly  procedures  we 
have  established  and  I  strong  urge 
support  for  the  Dellenbatdc-Dlngell 
amendment  which  would  reinstate  the 
appUcation  of  NEPA  and  allow  for  Ju- 
dicial review. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  while  we  are  discussing  the 
Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Act — HJl. 
9130 — ^to  outline  briefly  the  intended 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  provision  of  the  bill 
which  appears  at  section  203(3),  and 
reads  as  follows: 

TtM  Secretary  at  the  Interior  ahaU  take 
sucb  mfflrxnatlve  action  aa  he  deems  neceeaarj 
to  aastire  that  no  person  aliaU.  on  tbe  grotmOs 
of  race,  creed,  calat.  national  origin,  or  sex. 
be  excluded  from  receiving,  or  pwtlelpatlng 
in  any  activity  conducted  under,  any  permit, 
light-of-way,  public  land  order,  or  other  Fed- 
eral authorization  granted  or  tasued  undkr 
this  title.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahaU 
promiUgate  such  rules  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  tbe  purpoees  of  this  subsection 
and  may  enforce  this  subsection  and  any 
rules  promulgated  under  this  subsection, 
through  agency  and  department  provisions 
and  rules  which  shaU  be  slmUar  to  those 
established  and  In  effect  under  title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

In  offering  this  provision  by  way  of  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  in  committee,  I 
spoke  of  the  need  to  assure  that  the  body 
of  law,  regulation  rules  and  orders  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  equal 


employment  opporiunltles  be  appUed  to 
all  activities  conducted  under  any  per- 
mit, right-of-way,  public  land  order  or 
other  Federal  authorl2ation  granted  or 
issued  imder  the  subject  law. 

The  genesis  of  this  provision  was  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  minority  con- 
tractor in  Seattle,  Wash.,  who  asked 
v^ether  any  provisions  had  been  made 
to  secure  the  right  of  minority  con- 
tractors and  minorities  generally  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  construction  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline.  I  had  assumed  that  since 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co..  the  con- 
sortium of  oU  companies  that  would  own 
and  operate  the  pipeline,  was  receiving 
a  right-of-way  permit  from  a  Federal 
Department  to  operate  over  public  Fed- 
eral and  State  lands,  it  would  automati- 
cally be  subject  to  the  various  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  After  examining  this 
issue  more  closely,  I  d^iscovered  that  our 
affirmative  action  programs  designed  to 
assure  equal  employment  and  contract- 
ing opportunity  In  construction  work  ap- 
plied only  where  there  was  a  Oovem- 
ment contract  or  a  "federally  assisted 
construction  contract."  As  interpreted 
by  the  House  Legislative  Council's  Of- 
fice, this  would  not  include  the  situation 
discussed  above  where  there  was  only  a 
Federal  permit  to  operate  on  public  lands, 
and  therefore,  it  could  be  argued  that 
our  Government's  equal  employment  op- 
portunity policies  would  not  apply.  It  was 
for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for 
the  desire  to  assure  that  this  major  con- 
struction project  was  subject,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  to  the  above 
described  policies,  that  I  offered  my 
amendment  when  the  House  Interior 
Committee  was  marking-up  this  bill. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  must  take  such  affirmative  ac- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve 
the  promotion  and  insuring  of  equal  cv- 
portunlttes  for  all  persons,  without  re- 
gards to  race,  creed,  color,  national  ori- 
gin, or  sex,  in  all  activities  connected 
with  the  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  the  pipeline,  the 
transportation  and  shipment  of  fossQ 
fuel,  or  other  related  activity,  including 
but  not  limited  to  employment,  bidding 
and  awarding  of  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts to  minority  business  enterprises 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent. 
There  are  many  minorities  and  minority 
businesses  along  the  west  coast  In  Loe 
Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Anchor- 
age and  others  who  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  than  willing  to  participate  in 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  project  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  available  to  them.  It  is  an- 
ticipated, therefore,  that  Alveska  will  use 
its  best  efforts  to  utilize  these  new  re- 
gional sources  of  employment  and  not 
transport  work  crews  from  other  areas 
further  away  to  meet  its  general  man- 
power needs. 

Since  under  the  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  would  be  directly  involved  in 
various  aspects  of  the  pipeline's  con- 
struction and  operation,  and  since  his 
Department  has  developed  and  imple- 
mented affirmative  action  programs.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  Secretary  should  be 
the  Government  official  responsible  to 
develop,  implement,  and  enforce  this  por- 
tion of  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Act 
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through  amiropriate  policies,  rules,  and 
regulations. 

The  term  "afOrmative  action"  is  In- 
tended to  Include,  to  the  maTimum  ex- 
tent possible,  the  provisions  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246,  and  the  policies, 
rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  departments  and  agencies 
mcluding,  but  not  limited  to  those  re- 
lating to  equal  opportunity  in  Federal 
employment  with  Government  contrac- 
tors or  with  contractors  periorming  im- 
der federally  assisted  construction  con- 
tracts; and  also  to  Federal  policy  and 
tegulations  pertaining  to  Federal  pro- 
curement programs.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  Federal  procurement  regula- 
tions relating  to  uUlization  of  minority 
business  enterprises.  Thus,  by  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  develop  and 
implement  an  aifflrmative  action  program 
on  the  pipeline  through  the  promulga- 
tion of  niles  based  upon  the  above-de- 
scribed Federal  pedicles,  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  my  amendment  would  be 
achieved. 

The  language  In  the  amendment 
makes  clear  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  shall  adopt  substantially 
similar  enforcement  rules  as  i4)pear  In 
the  various  enforcement  provisions  and 
rules  of  agencies  and  departments  re- 
lating to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  including  but  not  limited  to 
those  "elating  to  contract  compliance. 
Thus,  m  developing  appropriate  sanc- 
tions and  penalties  for  noncompliance 
with  the  Secretary's  affirmative  action 
program  and  attendsmt  rules,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  guided  by  the  range  and 
nature  of  the  sanction  and  penalty  pro- 
visions applicable  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Some  of  the  rel- 
evant provisions  appear  at  42  United 
States  Code  2000d-l  and  Executive  Order 
No.  11246. 

It  has  been  and  Is  the  long-standing 
policy  of  the  UJS.  Government  to  en- 
courage by  affirmative  action  the  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  in 
Federal  employment,  employment  on 
work  involving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, in  Government  contracts.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  also  recognized  this  policy 
in  construction  work  imder  programs  of 
Federal  grants,  loans  and  other  forms 
of  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  private  organiza- 
tions, recognizing  also  that  they  create 
substantial  employment  opportunities. 
Similarly,  the  construction  emd  opera- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  Pipeline  will  create 
substantial  employment  opportunities, 
and  it  therefore  seems  desirable  and  ap- 
propriate to  extend  the  existing  pro- 
grams for  nondiscrimination  and  equal 
employment  opportunity  to  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  In  supporting  this  amendment 
in  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Act,  we 
are  reaffirming  our  commitment  to  this 
policy  and  to  the  American  Dream  that 
all  Americans,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  can 
enjoy  and  participate  equally  in  the  ben- 
efits offered  by  our  country. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Caiip>  . 


Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise  In  support  of  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  we 
have  considered  this  year.  HJl.  9130, 
authorizing  the  immediate  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  will  mate- 
rially Improve  our  energy  supply  picture, 
the  strength  of  our  dollar  and  our  foreign 
relations  by  providing  a  stable  new  sup- 
ply of  oil  to  our  country. 

By  allowing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  for  rights-of-way  across 
public  lands  which  are  wider  than  50 
feet;  by  authorizing  the  granting  of  a 
permit  for  construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  without  any  further  environ- 
mental studies  and  without  further  Jud- 
icial review;  and  by  requiring  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
Une  to  supplement  the  Alaska  route.  HJi. 
9130  goes  a  long  way  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge demsinded  of  us  by  the  short 
energy  situation  in  America. 

In  1968,  a  conservative  estimate  of  10 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  26  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas — roughly  one-fourth 
of  our  domestic  reserves — was  discovered 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  When  I 
think  of  my  constituents  in  Oklahoma 
who  had  to  worry  about  getting  fuel  so 
that  they  could  harvest  their  crops  this 
summer,  it  is  incredible  to  think  that  we 
are  still  Just  talking  about  how  to  get 
this  oil  down  to  the  lower  48  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  bill  before  us  today  centers 
mainly  on  two  issues : 

Should  Congress  defer  action  legisla- 
tively on  the  Alaska  route  pending  fur- 
ther study  of  a  [>06sible  alternative  route 
through  Canada?  Let  me  ask  in  return: 
Can  we  afford  to  even  consider  a  possible 
10-year  delay  in  getting  the  North  Slope 
oil?  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  a  lot  of 
oil  in  Alaska,  probably  too  much  for  one 
pipeline  to  carry.  We  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  consider  a  Canadian  supple- 
ment line  after  we  get  busy  on  our  first 
requirement — supplying  oil  to  our  people 
in  a  time  when  the  country  is  facing  a 
shortage  which  shows  all  signs  of  de- 
veloping into  a  national  crisis. 

Second,  should  we  include  the  provi- 
sion in  HJl.  9130  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  grant  permits 
based  on  a  congressional  finding  that  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  has 
been  complied  with?  Personally,  I  go 
along  with  the  four  Judges  who  have  al- 
ready ruled  that  the  six- volume  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  after  an 
exhaustive  and  imprecedented  3 -year 
study  complies  in  every  way  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  This 
provision  is  in  no  way  an  attempt  to 
weaken  that  act;  Congress  is  simply  exer- 
cising its  right  to  make  a  policy  decision 
based  on  the  extensive  work  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department.  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
the  opinion  of  one  or  two  or  five  more 
Judges  to  substantiate  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  axi  anti-envi- 
ronment bill;  it  is  certainly  not  an  un- 
constitutionsd  bill.  It  is,  however,  the 
single  most  important  opportunity  we  in 
the  Congress  have  had  to  make  a  reel 
contribution  to  solving  the  oil  and  gas 
supply  shortage  which  has  sprung  up  all 
over  the  Nation.  I  think  we  have  written 


a  good  piece  of  legislation  that  will  serve 
the  Nation  well  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Immediate  construction  of  the 
Al£iska  pipeline  by  votmg  for  HJl.  9130. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  is  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  comment 
briefiy  regarding  H.R.  9130,  legislation 
that  would  authorize  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

I  have  been  listening  with  keen  In- 
terest to  the  debate  conducted  by  my 
colleagues  regardmg  this  issue  and,  of 
course,  8is  a  Member  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  I  have  had  access  to 
quite  a  bit  of  material  both  pro  and  con 
regarding  this  issue. 

I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  in- 
quiries and  correspondence  from  citizens 
within  my  district  whose  economic  Uveli- 
hood  depends  upon  the  decision  we  make 
regarding  this  issue — the  farmer,  the  to- 
dependent  gas  and  oil  producer,  and  the 
small  businessman  whose  enterprise  de- 
pends upon  agriculture  and  the  gas  and 
oil  industry  to  Kansas.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived many  toquiries  from  citizens  who 
are  understandably  concerned  over  the 
obvious  need  to  protect  our  environment 
and  from  those  who  think  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  a  Canadian  route  and  thereby 
bring  the  oil  and  natural  gas  to  the  Mid- 
west where  it  Is  urgently  needed  to  meet 
the  tocreasing  demands  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Like  the  farmer  who  wants  the  oil  and 
gas  to  come  to  the  Midwest,  like  the  en- 
vironmentalist who  is  concerned  over 
possible  oil  spills  and  damage  as  a  result 
of  earthquakes  and  like  the  todependent 
producer  who  is  worried  oil  and  gas  from 
the  North  Slope  will  go  to  foreign 
sources,  I  wanted  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Udall-Anderson  amendment  that  would 
call  for  a  6-month  study  of  the  Canadian 
route  prior  to  congressional  action. 

It  was  at  that  time  I  made  the  decision 
to  make  a  firsthand  inspection  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  route.  I  was  one  of  eight 
Congressmen  who  Inspected  the  oil  fa- 
cilities at  the  port  city  of  Valdez,  flew 
over  the  789-mlle  route  across  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North 
Slope. 

As  a  result  of  this  inspection  trip  and 
considerable  research  by  my  staff  rela- 
tive to  the  energy  needs  of  my  district 
and  those  of  the  Nation,  I  have  concluded 
this  is  not  an  "either/or"  issue  but  rather 
an  Issue  of  "what  now  and  what  later". 
I  remato  convtoced  we  must  expedite  the 
study  of  the  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
project.  We  will  need  the  natural  gas  In 
the  Midwest.  However,  I  am  now  con- 
vtoced the  Alaskan  project  should  pro- 
ceed without  delay. 

I  remato  concerned  over  the  possible 
environmental  damage  that  could  occur 
but  I  feel  we  should  proceed  with  the 
project  so  that  we  can  determtoe  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  as  required  by  the 
provision  that  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  report  every  6  months  on 
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the  implementation  of  environmental 
stipulations.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  to  halt 
construction  if  he  finds  that  environ- 
mental stipulations  have  not  been  met  or 
that  significant  imforeseen  environmen- 
tal damage  has  occurred. 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  this  Na- 
tion where  we  must  proceed  to  find  an- 
swers to  our  energy  needs.  We  simply  do 
not  have  the  time  to  engage  in  further 
debate  on  what  may  or  might  happen. 
It  seems  to  me  we  must  proceed  on  the 
best  possible  course  of  action. 

I  feel  compelled  to  add  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  those  who  do  not  want  either  pipe- 
line constructed  or.  for  that  matter,  any 
further  research,  development,  and  con- 
struction to  proceed  regarding  the  ex- 
ploration, access,  and  distribution  of  our 
energy  resources.  In  order  to  meet  and 
answer  our  "energy  crisis"  it  is  going  to 
take  the  concerted  effort  of  every  citizen 
in  this  Nation. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  folks  in 
this  country  are  going  to  change  their 
style  of  living  overnight,  although  In  the 
long  term  that,  too,  will  be  necessary.  If 
we  do  not  proceed  and  get  to  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  existing  oil  and  gas 
reserves  by  the  best  means  we  have  at 
our  disposal,  even  though  some  risks  will 
have  to  be  taken,  this  issue  Is  likely  to 
become  one  of  blame  and  accusation. 
We  have  already  reached  the  point  where 
intent  and  integrity  of  msmy  interest 
groups  are  being  questioned.  The  answer 
to  our  energy  problems  wUl  not  come  by 
making  these  Issues  a  matter  of  blame 
and  accusation.  They  will  come  through 
compromise  and  a  willingness  to  work 
with  iieople. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  calls  for 
a  feasibility  study  regarding  the  possi- 
bility of  one  or  more  oil  and  gas  pipelines 
from  the  North  Slope  across  Canada.  This 
legislation  also  includes  reporting  re- 
quirements and  cease-and-desist  author- 
ity regarding  possible  environmental 
damage.  This  legislation  also  Includes  an 
export  provision  that  states  any  crude  oil 
transported  over  rights-of-way  granted 
under  this  act  will  be  subject  to  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  and  be- 
fore any  crude  oil  subject  to  this  section 
may  be  exported,  the  President  must 
publish  his  finding  that  such  exports  are 
in  the  national  Interest.  Finally,  Congress 
Is  given  authority  to  disapprove  this 
funding  and  halt  such  exports. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  H.R.  9130 
and  to  press  for  a  feasibility  study  and 
negotiations  with  Canada  regarding  the 
construction  of  a  Canadian  pipeline.  It 
is  aiso  my  intention  to  monitor  this  proj- 
ect to  make  such  appropriate  environ- 
mental safeguards  are  maintained  and 
In  case  of  imforeseen  environmental 
damage  to  support  a  cease-and-desist 
order  imtll  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment can  be  assured.  That  is  a  mighty 
tall  order  and  It  will  be  an  Impossible 
task  to  bring  these  oil  and  gas  reserves 
from  the  North  Slope  in  such  a  manner 
that  will  please  everyone.  However,  Judg- 
ing from  the  amount  of  delay  we  have 
already  experienced  and  the  long  term 
energy  needs  of  our  Nation,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  alternative  but  to  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand. 


Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  distinguished  Chamber  to  the 
statement  I  inserted  in  the  Congrcs- 
siONAL  Record,  Tuesday,  July  31.  1973. 
pages.  27052  through  27054,  within 
which  I  also  included  the  language  of  10 
amendments  I  plan  to  offer  today  on  the 
legislation,  H.R.  9130,  which  proposes 
the  approval  of  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline  by  a  con- 
sortium of  oil  companies  and  is  a  bill 
purposely  drafted  to  amend  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  according  to  the  July  31,  1973 
Congressional  Record,  has  granted  an 
open  rule  providing  for  2  hours  of  debate 
and  making  the  committee — Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs — substitute  in  order  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  9130.  and  providing  for 
amending  S.  1081,  the  Senate  passed 
version  of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  and  gas 
pipeline  bill. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  version 
of  H.R.  9130  remains  far  too  broad  in 
my  (pinion,  and  that  shared  by  other 
Members  of  the  House  along  with  num- 
erous conservation,  environment,  and 
public  interest  groups.  Likewise,  the  Sen- 
ate version,  as  I  noted  in  my  statement 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  Tuesday, 
July  31,  1973,  is  "somewhat  similar,  but 
considerably  broader  and  different." 

I  have  urged  on  previous  occasions  to 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  that  if 
the  committee  was  to  report  any  bill  on 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline, 
that  the  bill  be  limited  to  an  "Alaska- 
only"  biU.  As  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  John  Mzlchxr.  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Lands.  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
July  16,  1973,  while  the  biU,  H.R.  9130. 
was  undergoing  review  in  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee,  "the  bill  Is  far 
broader  than  it  need  be  to  achieve  what 
we  understand  to  be  the  annoimced  pur- 
pose, namely,  to  allow  construction  of  the 
TAPS  pipeline  across  Alaska." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  to  which  I 
am  referring  included  along  with  my 
signature,  the  signatures  of  other  con- 
cerned Members  of  this  Chamber;  John 
P.  Saylor,  Martha  OaxmrHS.  John  E. 
Moss,  Joseph  Karth,  Silvio  O.  Contc. 
Henry  S.  Retjss,  Ken  Hechler.  Lbs  As- 
piN  and  William  D.  Ford. 

It  was  and  It  remains  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  opinion  that  the  bill,  KH. 
9130,  is  an  open-ended  invitation  for 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  with  the  help  of 
the  industry-dominated  Interior  Depart- 
ment, to  rape  the  reserved  and  un- 
reserved public  lands  and  forests,  par- 
ticularly our  parks,  recreation  areas, 
monuments,  and  fish  and  wildlife  lands. 
The  gentlewoman  and  the  gentlemen 
noted  with  me  in  a  Joint  statement  at 
that  time  that  we  felt  certain  that  the 
public  would  object  to  such  a  sweeping 
result  if  the  piibllc  was  aware  of  it. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that,  yes, 
the  public  is  aware  of  It  because  the 


public  wants  the  oil  and  gas  pl];>ellne  built 
because  that  is  what  the  major  oil 
companies  have  been  screaming  about 
for  months  in  full-page,  slick,  and  very 
expensive  newspaper  advertisements  and 
likewise  expensive,  national  radio  and 
television  commercials.  The  administra- 
tion's public  statements  in  support  have 
openly  aided  and  abetted  the  oil  in- 
dustry's lobbying  effort. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  question,  does 
the  public  at  large  want  the  pipeline 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  threatened 
loss  of  the  publicly  owned  lands,  forests, 
paries,  recreation  areas,  monuments,  fish 
and  wildlife  lands,  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  coastal  shores,  and  the  numerous 
other  natural  resources  that  the  bills. 
H.R.  9130  and  S.  1081,  are,  I  would  state". 
directed  to  attain  by  the  construction  of 
the  trans- Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeline? 

Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  pubUc  really 
been  heard  on  this  issue? 

I  make  the  charge  that  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  Is  using  the  pipeline  issue 
to  devastate  the  forests  and  public  lands 
of  the  lower  48  States. 

As  I  stated,  the  bill  is  far  too  broad 
in  its  sweeping  authority  and  it  is  not 
llmled  to  the  Alaska  pipeline,  but  it  also 
applies  to  the  public  lands  and  forest 
and  wildlife  reserves  In  the  lower  48 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  ef- 
fort today  is  to  seek  House  approval  of 
amendments  which  I,  and  others,  believe 
to  be  essential  to  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
and  gas  pipeline  bill,  HH.  9130,  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  public's  interests  In  its 
nation  and  its  reserves. 

The  prime  objective  of  these  bills,  HJl. 
9130  and  S.  1081.  is  to  overturn  the  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1973.  decision  by  the  T3B.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(The  Wilderness  Society  v.  Morton.  Nos. 
72-1796.  72-1797.  72-1798).  and  their 
principal  impetus  is  the  asserted  need  to 
transport  oil  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  in  order  to  relieve  the  energy 
crisis. 

I  will  reiterate  that  I  believe  that  the 
fears  of  an  impending  energy  crisis  have 
been  exacerbated  and  whipped  up  largely 
by  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  I  question 
the  validity  of  this  energy  crisis  argu- 
ment as  a  basis  for  the  present  headlong 
effort  to  rush  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  and  to  leave  for  more 
sedate  study  other  alternatives  which  are 
certainly  feasible.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  report  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  (8.  Rept.  93- 
207).  which  carefully  analyzed  many  of 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  as  between 
the  trans-Alaska  and  the  trans-Canada 
routes,  stated  that  the  committee  "did 
not  regard  any  one  of  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments or  any  group  of  them  as  conclu- 
sive in  favor  of  either  of  the  competing 
pipeline  proposals.  In  some  areas  of  de- 
bate the  preponderance  of  evidence  or 
analysis  seems  to  favor  one  side  or  an- 
other •  •  •"  page  21,  and  decided  to 
support  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  pri- 
marily "because  it  would  be  on  stream  3 
to  6  years  earlier  than  a  comparable 
overland^plpellne  across  Canada."  Page 
21. 

These  bills  raise  numerous  and  funda- 
mental issues  of  national  policy  to  whlcb 
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I  shall  advert  In  a  moment.  But  their 
most  fimdamental  characteristic  Is  that 
they  are  far  broader  than  need  be  to 
achieve  what  we  are  told  is  the  basic 
purpose,  namely,  to  allow  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  across  Alaska 
from  its  North  Slope  to  Valdez  In  order 
to  permit  transportation  of  oil  by  tanker 
from  Valdez  to  domestic  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ready  to  discuss 
some  of  the  specific  defects  of  H.R.  9130 
and  the  amendments  I  propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  consume  this  time  because  of  my 
very  firm  conviction  that  in  the  ensuing 
hoiu^  which  will  follow  this  general  de- 
bate we  are  going  to  be  inundated  with 
invective  about  equities  and  precedents 
and  so  forth.  At  least  in  terms  of  my  own 
conscience  I  should  like  to  make  sure 
the  record  clearly  refiects  the  facts  as 
they  are. 

Among  these  facts  is  that  the  Alaska 
pipeline  is  the  only  achievable  method  of 
bringing  out  the  North  Slope  oil  at  this 
time.  That  is  one.  This  oil  is  needed  as 
soon  as  is  feasibly  possible. 

These  facts  I  do  not  believe  will  be 
debated  by  anybody. 

The  question  of  the  Canadian  route  is 
an  academic  question.  The  bill  itself 
recognizes  and  calls  for  a  study  of  that 
route.  So  we  get  down  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  major  issue,  as  defined  by  the 
Dellenback  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  The  gentlemem  as  always 
makes  a  strong  and  convincing  case,  for 
the  prompt  delivery  of  our  Alaskan  pe- 
troleum resources. 

The  gentleman  brought  up  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  one  or  more  oil  or  gas  pipelines 
from  the  North  Slope  through  Canada 
to  the  United  States.  My  concern  Is  that 
the  study  of  that  additional  route,  au- 
thorized and  directed  under  this  bill,  be 
taken  as  fairly  and  as  objectively  as  pos- 
sible. I  should  like  to  interject  at  this 
point,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  later  to  have  that 
study  done  not  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  but  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  aware  of  the  gentleman's  In- 
tent to  have  that  study  conducted  by  the 
OAO,  and  I  wlU  be  Interested  In  hearing 
debate  at  that  time. 

Again  I  wish  to  remind  the  Members 
that  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  as  if  they 
did  not  know,  would  be  to  support  the 
Dellenback  amendment  and  appease 
those  environmentalists  who  are  most 
concerned  about  this — for  some  vague 
reason,  I  would  advise  the  Members,  they 
are  concerned — and  then  go  ahead  and 
vote  for  the  bill.  One  can  thus  have  the 
best  of  both  pollticsd  worlds. 

This  will  simply  not  be  an  honest  sit- 
uation, as  far  as  we  are  concemed. 

If  we  can  recognize  the  necessil^  for 
the  ofl  and  recognize  the  acceptability 
<rf  the  route,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  then 
recognize  that  to  adopt  the  Dellenback 
amendment  or  not  to  accept  the  amend- 
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ment  as  it  is  in  the  bill  is  to  knowingly 
yield  to  further  delay. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, as  people  who  do  know  what 
the  situation  is,  as  people  who  do  recog- 
nize that  delay  is  the  preordained  goal 
of  many  people  who  wUl  file  litigation  In 
this  matter,  and  that  we  have  the  device 
whereby  we  can  circumvent  that  delay 
for  this  essential  resource  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  measure 
that  has  received  as  much  attention  as 
this  that  does  not  have  some  honest  con- 
troversy in  It.  I  will  tell  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  particularly  for  the 
Record  at  this  point,  that  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  are  in  attendance  here  are 
aware  of  the  depth  of  the  convictions  of 
the  proponents  on  both  sides.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Members  who  are  sup- 
portive of  the  language  as  it  is  in  the 
bill  with  regard  to  limiting  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  NEPA  reports  are  sincere. 
I  am  convinced  of  their  sincerity.  I  am 
equally  convinced  of  the  absolute  sin- 
cerity and  concern  of  those  who  would 
not  abridge  in  any  way  the  NEPA  en- 
vironmental report  structure,  no  matter 
how  stringent  the  requirements  or  no 
matter  how  demanding  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  defeat 
of  the  Dellenback  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Dellenback  amendment  and  any 
other  crippling  amendments. 

We  need  to  move  forward  as  rapidly 
as  reasonably  possible  to  provide  this 
necessary  energy  resource  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  United  States  is  now  confronted 
with  its  most  serious  energy  crisis.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  develop 
our  energy  resources.  It  would  be  Irre- 
s[>onslble.  in  my  opinion,  if  we  failed  to 
develop  the  resources  that  exist  in 
Alaska. 

According  to  estimates,  total  U.8. 
energy  needs  will  increase  62  percent  by 
1985.  The  increase  since  1962  for  petro- 
leum products  alone  has  been  55  percent. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000 
total  energy  needs  will  have  Increased 
166  percent  over  1972. 

The  United  States  does  not  have 
enough  developed  oil  and  gas  reserves  to 
meet  this  need,  nor  have  new  methods 
such  as  nuclear  power  and  solar  power 
yet  been  developed  sufficiently  to  provide 
for  these  needs. 

It  is  becoming  more  essential  than 
ever  before  that  Oovemment  policy  en- 
courage full  exploration  and  discovery 
of  all  possible  energy  resources.  We  are 
going  to  need  all  the  domestic  petroleum 
that  we  can  responsibly  discover  and 
produce. 

It  is  necessary  now  that  we  act  swiftly 
and  take  advantage  of  the  Isurge  discov- 
eries of  petroleum  on  the  Alaskan  Slope 
in  order  that  we  may  provide  for  some 
degree  of  relief  from  this  critical  energy 
situation.      

Mr.  BSELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 


2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  a  member  of  the  (»m- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to 
get  a  bill  out  of  this  House  today,  and  I 
think  we  should. 

The  question  is,  are  we  going  to  get  a 
bill  that  ^-m.  not  only  expedite  the  devel- 
opment of  North  Slope  oil  in  Alaska,  but 
one  that  we  can  be  proud  of  smd  will  not 
be  embarrassed  by  next  year  or  5  years 
hence? 

There  are  some  features  in  this  bill,  in 
addition  to  those  that  have  already  been 
debated,  that  will  not  (»ily  fall  to  advance 
those  objectives  but  will  slow  up  progress 
in  the  development  of  this  important  re- 
source. 

One  is  the  provision  that  would  cut  off 
important  rights  of  individuals  to  bring 
lawsuits  to  protect  their  rights  as  prop- 
erty owners,  where  the  pipeline  right-of- 
way  is  Involved.  This  is  clearly  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  and  it  would 
spawn  a  whole  host  of  lawsuits.  This  will 
result  in  more,  not  less  litigation,  more, 
not  less  delay.  I  am  going  to  move  to 
strike  that  section  from  the  bill. 

Another  defect  is  that  this  bill  would 
grant  a  pipeline  monopoly  to  the  major 
oil  companies  already  on  the  North  Slope. 
The  experience  of  50  years  has  shown 
that  control  of  a  pipeline  by  an  oil  com- 
pany means  that  it  can  prevent  outsiders 
from  having  the  use  of  that  pipeline  ex- 
cept on  exorbitant  terms.  No  other  com- 
pany is  going  to  Alaska  and  explore  for 
oil  and  develop  the  oil  resources,  unless 
it  has  assurance  that  it  can  get  that  oil 
out.  If  we  really  mean  to  expedite  de- 
velopment of  Alaskan  oil  we  have  to  open 
up  that  pipeline.  Therefore,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment,  in  effect,  to  divest  the 
ownership  of  that  line  from  oil-produc- 
ing companies  so  that  any  company  that 
goes  up  there  and  wants  to  explore  for 
oil  will  have  the  assurance  ttiat  it  can 
get  its  oil  out  through  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  BELL.  WlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  pipeline  will  be  a  com- 
m<Hi  carrier,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Yes.  But,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  ownership  of 
pipeline  companies  by  an  oil  producing 
company  has  given  the  owning  company, 
at  the  very  least,  a  serious  cost  advantage 
over  nonlntegrated  companies  and,  at 
worst,  the  pHjwer  to  effectively  exclude 
competitors  from  using  tiie  pipeline. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  coauthor  of  HJl.  9130,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  worked  out  a  very 
fine  bill  in  the  subcommittee  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  chairman 
for  his  work,  and  then,  in  perfecting  the 
subcommittee  amendments  in  the  full 
committee,  I  do  believp  we  have  put  to- 
gether a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  said  by  the  pro- 
ponents as  to  what  the  problems  are  deal- 
ing with  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  We  have 
had  it  imder  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittee for  the  last  4  years.  Ilie  blU  now 
pending  before  us,  HJl.  9130.  Is  a  fair 
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piece  of  legislation  and  will  help  build  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

I  ask  your  support. 

Mr.  RAHjSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  which  is  before  us  today  is 
certainly  a  controversial  and  complex  is- 
sue. After  very  carefiilly  studying  the 
situation  with  regard  to  a  trans- Alaskan 
or  trans-Canadian  route,  I  feel  that  the 
following  factors  must  be  weighed  very 
carefully  in  order  to  determine  a  pipeline 
which  would  best  serve  our  interests.  We 
must  consider  the  possible  consequences 
of  exporting  oil  to  Japan,  while  we  are 
surrounded  by  an  energy  crisis  our- 
selves. We  must  also  realize  the  impact 
of  not  having  oil  delivered  directly  to 
the  Midwest  region,  where  the  oil  short- 
age is  most  severe.  I  am  of  coiu^e  pvartic- 
ularly  concerned  about  this  issue  as  my 
district  lies  outside  the  heart  of  Chicago. 
Following  my  review  of  this  delicate 
situation,  I  would  like  to  add  my  support 
for  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  bill,  HJl. 
9130. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  are  all 
feeling  the  effects  of  an  oil  crisis  after 
suffering  from  the  severe  shortages  of 
heating  fuel  in  the  winter  and  now  faced 
with  a  summertime  squeeze  on  automo- 
bile gasoline.  We  in  Congress  must  begin 
immediately  to  find  new  sources  of  crude 
oil.  The  North  Slope  of  Alaska  can  pro- 
vide part  of  this,  and  I  do  support  initia- 
tives that  call  for  the  completion  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  Further  delay  in 
time  is  most  critical  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  growing  demands  for  oil.  A  look  at 
statistics  will  confirm  this.  Within  the 
last  3  years,  the  United  States  has  gone 
from  an  almost  self-suflQciency  in  oil  to 
an  ever  increasing  dependence  on  oil  im- 
ports. By  1980.  it  is  forecast  that  we  will 
import  nearly  50  percent  of  our  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  coimtries.  Thus  by  in- 
creasing our  own  domestic  oil  supplies  at 
the  earliest  date,  it  would  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  oil.  This 
is  of  utmost  importance  because  an  in- 
creasing dependence  upon  other  coun- 
tries could  affect  our  foreign  policy  and 
the  consequence  of  dependence  would 
not  be  healthy. 

Another  serious  point  to  consider  in 
this  area,  is  our  balance  of  payments  and 
trade  deficit.  Any  product  which  we  can 
produce  domestically  is  clearly  to  oiu-  ad- 
vantage in  view  of  outflowing  American 
dollars.  The  needs  of  Alaska  are  also  of 
vital  importance  and  should  be  consid- 
ered. We  would  be  improving  the  Alaskan 
economy,  as  their  existence  depends  upon 
the  development  of  their  rich  natural  re- 
sources. 

Time  being  of  the  essence  in  this  mat- 
ter supports  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  It  is 
expected  that  delivery  of  oil  to  the  United 
States  could  begin  3  years  from  date 
of  approval.  If  this  legislation  was  en- 
acted immediately,  we  could  expect  oil 
in  1976.  In  fact,  every  day  that  we  delay 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  we  are  adding  $6 
million  to  the  coimtry's  balance-of- 
payments  deficits. 

The  envinmmental  questions  raised  are 
Important  and  they  are  being  answered 
with  positive  action.  In  construction  the 
greater  environmental  threats  are  posed 
at  river  and  stream  crossings.  While  the 
trans-Alaskan  route  crosses  only  one  ma- 


jor river,  the  Yukon,  and  25  smaller 
rivers,  there  have  also  been  protective  de- 
vices added.  The  underground  construc- 
tion for  the  Alaskan  line  will  serve  to 
protect  the  wildlife  which  crosses  the 
vast  terrain.  Tlie  Alaskan  Legislature  has 
recently  passed  a  bill  which  imposes 
strict  liability  without  regard  to  fault, 
for  any  damage  caused  by  oil  spills  in 
the  water  or  on  the  land.  The  bill  also 
provides  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
subsistence  resources  resulting  from  the 
oil  spUls  on  land  and  water  by  the  native 
population.  I  feel  that  the  environmental 
concern  expressed  on  this  matter  has 
been  an  asset  and  will  result  in  the  safest 
route  of  oil  transportation  in  the  world. 

I  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  enact 
new  right-of-way  legislation  across 
Alaska.  The  adoption  of  H.R.  9130  will 
serve  as  one  positive  step  in  reducing  the 
energy  crisis  and  will  not  only  improve 
our  domestic  situation,  but  will  hopefully 
enhance  the  U.S.  position  in  the  world 
market.  I  urge  immediate  and  favorable 
action  on  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  few  dedsiaas  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult or  complex  than  the  one  which  Con- 
gress must  make  today  concerning  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  We  are  confronted  with 
two  equally  compelling  and  valid  argu- 
ments which  lead  us  to  distinctly  oppo- 
site conclusions. 

We  know  that  there  Is  an  aiergy  crisis. 
Gasoline  is  in  short  supply,  threatening 
the  closing  of  many  service  stations  with 
most  already  operating  with  reduced 
supplies.  Last  winter  we  experienced,  for 
the  first  time,  a  real  shortage  of  heating 
oil  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this 
trend  will  continue  next  winter. 

The  past  3  years  of  litigation  and  the 
unprecedented  scope  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  commissioned 
by  the  Interior  Department  which  cov- 
ered six  volxmies  and  took  2  years  to  com- 
plete at  a  cost  of  $7  million  are  evidence 
of  the  good  faith  effort  to  meet  the  en- 
vironmental responsibilities  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline.  The  four  Federal  Judges 
who  have  ruled  upon  the  impact  state- 
ment to  date  have  foimd  it  to  be 
adequate. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  aware  of 
the  real  and  potential  environmental 
consequences  associated  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  or  any  other  pipeline 
that  is  necessary  to  deliver  North  Slope 
oil  to  the  lower  48  States. 

After  the  most  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration,  I  intend  to  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and 
against  those  tunendments  which  would 
fiulJher  delay  the  development  of  the 
Alaskan  oil  reserves. 

Mx.  Chairman,  as  you  may  know,  I 
have  long  warned  about  the  environ- 
mental cmsequences  of  the  Alaskan 
route.  I  have  been  vocal  in  urging  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all  parts 
Involved  to  give  serious  study  to  this 
problem. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  we  had  the  time 
to  give  even  additional  study  and  con- 
sideration to  this  project.  We  do  not 
have  the  time.  Unless  we  get  the  Alaskan 
oU  soon.  It  Is  estimated  that  per  gallon 
costs  of  gasoline  and  heating  oil  will 
skyrocket,  perhaps  double  in  cost. 


Without  the  Alaskan  oU,  we  will  be 
forced  to  rely  even  more  heavily  on  for- 
eign  lmix>rts.  That  means  an  increased 
reliance  upon  the  Middle  East.  Our  coun- 
try could  become  susceptible  to  the  most 
serious  forms  of  pressure  and  blackmail 
from  the  politically  imstable  and  volatile 
Arabian  oil  sheikdoms. 

In  this  regard,  I  hope  the  President 
will  Invoke  the  discretionary  authority 
in  this  bill  to  make  certain  that  North 
Slope  oil  is  used  to  meet  our  domestic 
needs  and  that  it  is  not  exrwrted  to  for- 
eign nations. 

By  passing  this  bill  we  can  get  on  with 
the  necessary  construction.  By  no  means 
does  this  signal  an  end  to  the  study  and 
resolution  of  possible  ecological  prob- 
lems. Indeed,  it  is  Imperative  that  all 
parties  concerned  continue  to  explore 
and  resolve  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
any  new  or  persisting  environmental 
hurdles.  I  stand  ready  to  insist  upon  a 
dedicaticm  to  that  effort. 

In  tills  regard,  I  would  point  out  the 
special  problem  associated  with  oil  spUls 
at  sea  by  tankers.  The  record  of  safety 
here  is  less  than  satisfactory  and  there- 
fore, deserves  strict  supervision  and 
monitoring. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  need  for 
a  concerted  effort  to  study  and  negotiate 
a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  route.  Even- 
tually, It  is  my  hope  that  a  Canadian  line 
would  supplant  the  Alaskan  route 

If  it  were  not  for  the  even  more  serious 
delays,  uncertainties  and  prolonged  ne- 
goUations  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment associated  with  this  altemaUve 
my  decision  would  be  otherwise. 

However,  the  urgency  of  the  present 
energy  shortage  and  the  national  inter- 
est must  In  the  final  analysis  dictate  our 
decision.  It  is  for  these  reasons  and  those 
stated  above  that  I  am  today  voting  in 
favor  of  H.R.  9130. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  by 
many  Americans  of  the  limits  on  the 
poUcy  alternatives  facing  our  NaUon  In 
no  area  has  this  been  more  true  than  our 
use  of  natural  resources.  We  have  gradu- 
ally recognized  that  a  seemingly  abun- 
dant and  Indestructible  natural  environ- 
ment is  limited  and  vulnerable.  And  we 
have  all  too  abruptly  learned  that  our 
apparently  certain  supply  of  cheap  fuel  is 
neither  cheap  nor  certain. 

We  are  thus  faced  simultaneously  with 
an  endangered  environment  and  a  grow- 
ing fuel  shortage  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  headline  writers,  the  environmental 
crisis  and  the  energy  crisis.  The  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today  would  authorise 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline,  a  project  which  has  become 
a  symbol  for  those  concerned  with  both 
of  these  crises.  To  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  any  unnecessary  risk 
to  our  environment,  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
symbolizes  a  major  threat.  To  thoae 
whose  principal  concern  is  to  provide  us 
with  additional  fuel  in  the  shortest  time, 
the  pipeline  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

Unfortunately,  both  of  these  problems 
will  be  with  us  for  many  years,  and  It 
would  be  foolish  for  us  to  attempt  a  solu- 
tion to  one  by  ignoring  the  reality  of  the 
other.  To  a  large  extent  the  problems 
exist  today  because  of  a  lack  of  foresight 
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and  planning  in  the  past.  For  us  to  make 
a  hasty  decision  now  without  a  full  and 
balanced  appraisal  of  all  the  relevant 
factors  would  be  a  continuation  of  this 
shortsightedness.  We  must  seek  to  make 
an  informed  Judgment  on  this  complex 
problem  by  taking  account  of  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  political  consider- 
ations as  well  as  the  need  for  early  deliv- 
ery of  the  Alaskan  oil.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  In  a  position  to  make  a  final  Judg- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  two  principal  routes  which  have 
been  proposed  lor  delivery  of  the  oil  from 
the  Alaskan  North  Slope  to  the  lower  48 
States — the  Alaskan  and  the  Canadian 
routes — have  each  been  challenged  by 
proponents  of  the  other.  The  Alaskan 
route,  which  would  transport  the  oil  by 
pipeline  across  an  earthquake-prone 
region  to  Valdez  where  it  would  be 
shipped  to  west  coast  ports,  may  involve 
unacceptable  risks  of  line  rupture  or 
tanker  spillage,  may  not  ease  the  fuel 
shortage  In  the  Midwest  and  East,  may 
Incresise  oil  price  differentials  within  the 
United  States,  and  may  result  in  the  ex- 
port to  Japan  of  oil  needed  here.  The 
Canadian  route,  which  involves  con- 
structing a  pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope  to  connect  with  an  existing  one  in 
Edmonton,  may  involve  additional  de- 
lays, may  cost  more,  may  prove  to  have 
its  own  environmental  risks,  emd  may 
result  in  conflicts  with  the  Canadian 
Government  over  construction  of  the  line 
and  use  of  the  oil. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  Alaskan 
route,  filed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  May  1972,  satisfactorily  com- 
plies with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act— NEPA.  The  validity  of  this 
argtiment  is  being  appealed  in  the  courts. 
The  bill  we  are  considering,  however,  de- 
clares the  pipeline  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable and  not  subject  to  further  Ju- 
dicial review. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  logic  in- 
volved here  Is  faulty.  If  the  pipeline  does 
in  fact  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
NEPA,  there  should  be  no  resison  to  pre- 
vent the  courts  from  so  determining.  If 
there  are  doubts,  however,  about  the 
environmental  soundness  of  the  project 
or  the  adequacy  of  the  impact  statement, 
we  In  Congress  will  not  allay  them  by 
waiving  Judicial  review.  Moreover,  such 
a  waiver  would  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  could  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  the  most  important  environ- 
mental law  yet  enacted,  and  could  itself 
be  subject  to  a  time-consuming  challenge 
on  constitutional  grounds.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representatives  Dellenback  and  Dingell 
to  strike  the  provisions  declaring  that  the 
Interior  Department  has  complied  with 
NEPA  and  barring  further  Judicial  re- 
view. 

It  has  further  been  argued  that  the 
chief  altemaUve  to  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line—the Canadian  route  to  Edmonton — 
Is  not  desired  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment or  would  at  least  be  subject  to 
niajor  delays,  higher  costs,  and  a  require- 
ment for  majority  Canadian  ownership, 
unfortunately  this  alternative  has  been 
inadequately  explored,  and  we  have 
neard  conflicting  points  of  view  on  all  of 


these  points.  We  are  being  asked  to  de- 
cide between  a  project  that  has  been 
reasonably  thorougUy  studied  and  one 
on  which  we  have  few  hard  facts.  Since 
the  latter  project,  the  Canadian  pipe- 
line, has  the  potential  to  bring  more  oil 
at  lower  cost  to  the  fuel-short  Midwest 
and  East  and  to  minimize  environmental 
damage,  I  believe  it  must  be  thoroughly 
considered.  Therefore  I  favor  a  substitute 
bill  which  would  direct  a  comparative 
study  of  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian 
routes  and  immediate  negotiations  with 
the  Canadian  Government  on  Uie  avail- 
ability of  right-of-way.  This  substitute 
would  include  a  tight,  6-month  deadline 
for  the  study,  and  the  information  pro- 
vided might  well  prevent  future  delays 
in  the  construction  of  the  route  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  the  Alaskan  nor 
the  Canadian  route  will  be  without  prob- 
lems. Whatever  our  final  decision,  it  will 
be  less  than  perfect.  We  need  the  Alaskan 
oil,  and  we  need  It  soon.  But  we  must 
seek  to  transport  it  to  the  consumers 
who  need  It  most  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
a  minimum  of  ecological  damage.  We  do 
not  want  to  run  unnecessary  environ- 
mental risks  because  of  the  need  for  oil, 
nor  do  we  want  to  risk  future  fuel  short- 
ages because  of  the  need  to  protect  the 
environment.  The  only  way  to  resolve 
this  apparent  confiict  In  the  most  ra- 
tional manner  Is  to  have  all  the  facts 
before  us  when  we  make  our  decision. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  each 
session  of  Congress,  one  or  two  issues 
emerge  that  are  critical  to  all  those  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

In  1970,  it  was  the  vote  by  which  the 
House  refused  to  consider  the  proposed 
Timber  Supply  Act.  a  major  threat  to 
our  forests  and  woodlands. 

In  1971,  it  was  the  vote  which  killed 
the  proposed  public  subsidy  for  the  civil 
supersonic  transport  plane. 

Last  year,  it  was  the  movement  to 
strengthen  the  water  pollution  bill. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
considers  a  key  environmental  issue  In 
the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  bill.  The  votes 
which  will  develop  on  amendments  to 
this  legislation  may  well  prove  to  be  even 
more  Important  than  the  others  I  have 
cited. 

Were  it  not  for  the  so-called  energy 
crisis,  it  might  well  be  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  been  considered  studi- 
ously and  deliberately,  with  all  alter- 
natives fully  weighed  and  all  points  of 
view  fairly  aired.  Unfortunately,  the 
pressure  of  "big  oil"  continues  to  be  a 
major  Influence  upon  the  legislative 
process. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  legislation  before 
us  has  two  fatal  flaws,  and  unless  both 
are  corrected  through  amendments,  I 
will  vote  against  the  bill. 

First,  and  most  serious,  Is  the  crippling 
effect  of  this  bill  on  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act.  That  landmai^ 
bill,  signed  into  law  in  1970,  required 
every  Federal  agency  to  submit  a  state- 
ment assessing  the  environmental  Impact 
of  any  proposed  action  or  project.  In- 
cluding alternatives.  As  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  editorially  last 
month: 


The  National  Envlromnental  Policy  Act  of 
1969 — NEPA — la  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  piece  of  modem  environmental  law 
now  on  the  statute  books.  That  law  Is  under 
attack  In  the  Senate  today.  It  is  Imperative 
that  the  law  not  be  breached  or  undermined. 

NEPA  requires  that  every  fvederal  agency 
submit  to  the  President  and  his  CoimcU  on 
Environmental  Quality  a  statement  detail- 
ing what  impact  any  proposed  project  would 
have  on  the  environment.  These  so-called 
Impact  statements  have  proved  to  be  an 
Immensely  Important  way  of  educating  the 
public  and  the  bureaucracy  ItaelX  on  how 
man-made  changes  can  or  are  likely  to  affect 
the  nation's  land,  water,  air,  scenery,  wUder- 
ness.  animals  and  other  natural  resources, 
smce  the  statements  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts,  they  provide  ordinary  citizens 
with  a  powerful  lever  to  make  Federal  agen- 
cies Uve  up  to  their  own  professed  atandatds. 

H.R.  9130.  like  ite  Senate  counterpart, 
circumvents  the  requirements  of  NEPA 
by  exempting  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
from  further  judicial  review.  In  addi- 
tion, the  language  in  section  202(d)  of 
the  bill  asserts  the  finding  of  Congress 
that  all  of  the  actions  taken  heretofore 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  the  pipeline  are  to  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  compliance  with  NEPA. 
Not  only  is  there  no  basis  for  making 
such  a  judgment,  but  the  finding  rep- 
resents a  dangerous  precedent  that  could 
serve  to  undermine  completely  the 
NEPA. 

The  administration  itself  recognized 
this  when  Interior  Under  Secretary 
Whltaker  told  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands  last  April  18: 

We  are  not  recommending  to  Congress  that 
Congress  override  the  National  Environmen- 
tal PoUcy  Act  .  .  .  When  you  get  into  a  posi- 
tion wh^e  you  make  an  exception  for  this 
or  for  that,  you  start  to  erode  the  very  au- 
thority of  the  Act. 

As  Business  Week  magazine  pointed 
out  in  a  July  28  editorial : 

Exempting  the  pipeline  from  NEPA  would 
set  a  dangerous  precedent.  Other  agencies 
will  be  tempted  to  seek  exemption  for  their 
pet  projects  and  the  NEPA  could  become 
Just  another  piece  of  paper. 

The  second  major  flaw  in  this  bill  is 
the  fact  that  it  comes  to  us  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  real  exploration  of  routing 
the  proposed  idpellne  across  Canada.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  Congress  who 
does  not  believe  that  North  Slope  oil 
flelds  should  and  must  be  tapped.  Even 
if  the  "energy  crisis"  should  prove  to 
have  been  manufactured  by  the  major 
oil  companies,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
Nation  Is  increasingly  dependent  upon 
oil  and  its  byproducts,  and  that  we  are 
becoming  frlghtenlngly  dependoit  on  oil 
supplies  from  the  Middle  East.  Develop- 
ment of  domestic  oil  resources  is  essen- 
tial. 

But  to  maintain  that  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  Is  the  best  or  the  only  route  by 
which  to  transmit  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  is,  in  my  view,  unsupportable.  I 
Just  cannot  see  the  logic  of  building  an 
Alaska  pipeline  whose  ultimate  market 
is  the  west  coast  or  possibly  Japan,  when 
we  know  that  in  the  coming  decade  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies  will  be 
50  percent  dependent  upon  foreign  oil, 
most  of  it  from  the  Arab  States. 

The  alternative  Canadian  route  would 
have  major  oivlronmental  advantages. 
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Being  entirely  an  overland  i-oute.  it 
avoids  bazardoxis  transport  of  oil  in  tank- 
ers along  the  northwestern  coast.  It  does 
not  cross  dangerous  earthquake  zones. 
And  It  could  be  built  within  a  common 
corridor  with  the  proposed  gas  pipeline 
that  will  carry  natural  gas  across  Canada. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  environmental 
advantages,  however,  the  trans-Canada 
route  offers  real  economc  benefits — and 
to  the  entire  Nation,  not  Just  to  one 
region.  It  would  supply  oil  to  the  west 
coast,  but  it  would  also  supply  oil  to  the 
Midwest  and  the  East,  where  all  expert 
testimony  indicates  the  needs  are 
greatest. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  strong  feeling 
that  the  resources  of  Alaska's  North 
Slope  be  developed.  That  oil  is  needed — 
regardless  of  the  oil  Industry's  role  in 
the  current  shortage — and  we  must  move 
decisively  to  end  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  oil. 

But  to  those  who  insist  that  passage  of 
this  legislation,  in  its  present  form,  is 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  fuel  crisis,  I 
would  recommend  that  they  move  in- 
stead to  promote  passage  of  legislation 
authorizing  a  mandatory  petroleum  al- 
location program,  such  as  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  yesterday.  The  volimtary 
fuel  sdlocation  program  has  proved  a 
disaster  because  the  oil  companies  sim- 
ply are  not  cooperating.  We  have  an  im- 
mediate fuel  crisis,  particxilarly  with  re- 
gard to  fuel  needed  for  the  fall  harvest 
in  the  farm  States,  and  in  terms  of  heat- 
ing oil  needs  next  winter.  Let  us  put  first 
things  first.  

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  all 
of  us  know,  any  discussion  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  involves  much  more  than 
the  simple  question  of  the  best  way  to 
'.  deliver  the  valuable  Alaskan  oil  reserves 
from  the  North  Slope  to  the  continental 
United  States.  In  addition  to  environ- 
mental concerns,  the  trsms-Alaska  pipe- 
line raises  serious  economic,  national 
security,  and  constitutional  questions. 

Over  the  last  year,  this  Nation  has 
learned  a  costly,  but  nevertheless  valu- 
/  able  lesson — we  do  not  have  an  indefati- 
gable su[>ply  of  oil  and  gas.  At  the 
present  time,  this  covmtry  is  caught  in 
the  midst  of  its  first  energy  crisis.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  do  not 
have  enough  oil  and  gas  to  go  around 
for  sdl  those  who  want  to  consume  it. 
While  we  have  been  assured  by  the  oil 
experts  that  tills  shortage  is  only  tem- 
'^  porary.  It  is  clear  that,  at  present  con- 
sumption rates,  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  demand  more  domestic  oil 
and  gas  than  is  readily  available. 

The  United  States  is  currently  con- 
suming 14.8  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
Unless  we  can  extract  the  Alaskan  re- 
serves relatively  quickly,  and  unless  we 
discover  other  large  domestic  oil  re- 
serves. It  is  clear  that  a  greater  and 
greater  percentage  of  this  massive  daily 
consumption  will  be  supplied  by  foreign 
sources. 

Since  1960.  the  Nation's  volimie  of 
petroleum  imports  has  Increased  more 
than  threefold,  and  now  amounts  to  more 
than  35  percent  of  our  domestic  require- 
ments. It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
-  Bgure  will  rise  to  50  percent  by  1980. 
rhis  situation  is  serious,  yes.  but  we  had 


better  be  very  cautious  how  we  react  to 
it  lest  we  create  more  problems  than  we 
solve. 

I  do  think  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  done  a 
very  scholarly  job  on  HJl.  9130,  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  entire  House. 
Many  of  us  were  concerned,  when  the 
pipeline  was  first  proposed,  about  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  environmen- 
tal hazards  inherent  in  laying  an  800- 
mlle  pipeline  through  the  heart  of  Alaska. 
I  am  convinced  now,  however,  that  most 
of  these  hazards  have  been  substantially 
mitigated. 

It  has  been  argued  that  while  we  need 
the  North  Slope  oil,  there  are  more  en- 
vironmentally soimd  routes  for  its  de- 
livery than  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is 
so.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
Canadian  alternative,  but  this  route  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  less  hazardous  than 
the  Alaska  approach.  The  Mackenzie 
Valley  pipeline  would  be  400  miles  longer 
than  the  Alaskan  route.  Like  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  it  too  would  disrupt  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  wilderness,  cross  major 
earthquake  zones,  and  large  rivers,  and 
proceed  over  large  sections  of  perma- 
frost. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  safe  Canadian 
pipeline  could  not  be  built  through  Can- 
ada, only  that  this  route  does  not  appear 
to  offer  a  clear  environmental  alterna- 
tive to  tile  Alaska  pipeline.  There  are 
still  other  environmental  reasons  for 
going  ahead  with  the  Alaska  pipeline. 

The  Alaska  pipeline  will  direct  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  North  Slope  reserves 
to  the  west  coast.  This  distribution  pat- 
tern makes  sense  for  a  couple  of  reasons. 
First,  the  west  coast's  demand  for  oil 
will  almost  certainly  exceed  even  the 
'-million-barrelB-a-day  supply  of  the 
North  Slope  in  a  very  few  years.  Without 
this  supply,  the  Western  portion  of  the 
United  States  may  suffer  severe  oil  and 
gas  shortages. 

Second,  the  west  coast,  and  California 
in  particultu-,  needs  the  low-sulfur  crude 
oil  that  will  come  from  the  North  Slope's 
wells.  California's  own  reserves  are  ex- 
tremely high  in  sulfiu"  content,  and  the 
burning  of  these  high-sulfur  fuels  will 
only  exacerbate  California's  serious  air 
pollution  problem.  Southern  California 
has  one  of  the  worst  air  quality  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  a  stable  supply  of  low-sul- 
fur crude  oil  continue  for  California  in 
order  to  prevent  a  deterioration  of  the 
air  quality  in  the  Nation's  most  populous 
State. 

While  I  do  support  H.R.  9130,  I  also 
intend  to  support  the  Dellenback-Dingell 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  the 
provisions  which  declare  tliat  the  In- 
terior Department  has  campUed  with  th^ 
requirements  of  the  NEPA  and  bar  fur- 
ther judicltd  review  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line imder  NEPA.  We  do  need  the  Alas- 
kan oil,  but  I  dcm't  think  we  should  at- 
tempt to  get  It  at  the  exiiense  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  the 
doctrine  of  judicial  review. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  has  proven  to  be  an  important  and 
effective  piece  of  legislation.  By  requir- 
ing enviroimiental  impact  statements  on 


all  projects  licensed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  has  successfully  forced  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  weigh  environmental 
concerns  along  with  all  other  factors  in 
the  early  consideration  of  any  single  ac- 
tion. It  would  be  unfortunate,  after  the 
tremendous  success  of  NEPA,  to  have  it 
breached  in  this  instance. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  constructed 
properly,  could  be  a  fantastic  boon  to 
the  economy  of  this  Nation.  At  the  same 
time,  a  break  in  the  pipeline  could  de- 
stroy some  of  the  most  virgin  wilderness 
on  earth.  For  this  reason,  it  is  Imperative 
that  the  courts  have  an  opportimity  to 
fully,  and  completely,  review  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  filed  for  the 
pipeline.  This  is  the  leittt  we  can  do. 

It  will  be  argued  here,  of  course,  that 
this  amendment  is  merely  a  stalling  tac- 
tic. Quite  the  contrary.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  H.R.  9130  would  be 
stalled  in  the  courts  longer  with  the 
NEPA  override,  than  without  it.  Al- 
though the  bill  seeks  to  block  any  further 
litigation  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaskan  route,  it  cannot  and 
does  not  do  so.  By  overriding  NEPA,  this 
bill  may  in  fact  raise  a  whole  new  series 
of  potential  grounds  for  litigation. 

I  support  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  but  in 
light  of  the  serious  environmental  ques- 
tions inherent  in  this  route,  it  is  Incum- 
bent upon  us  to  allow  the  courts  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  review  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  issued  for  the 
pipeline. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  HJl.  9130,  which 
would  authorize  construction  of  a  pipe- 
line across  the  State  of  Alaska.  Two  ma- 
jor concerns  lead  me  to  do  so.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  decision  to  waive  the  rigor- 
ous review  standards  of  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Act  would  be 
shortsighted  and  sure  to  set  a  regrettable 
precedent.  And  I  am  doubtful  that  any 
body  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  a  truly  comprehensive  study  of  the 
trans-Alaskan  passage  and  its  possible 
Canadian  idtematlve,  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic costs,  environmental  costs,  and 
the  energy  shortage. 

Because  I  have  these  reservations 
about  the  bill.  I  will  support  two  amend- 
ments scheduled  to  be  offered  this  after- 
noon. The  first  would  remove  the 
wording  in  the  bill  which  now  permits 
a  waiver  of  NEPA  review  requirements, 
and  the  second  authorizes  a  short  post- 
ponement in  approving  pipeline  con- 
struction while  an  immediate  5 -month 
study  is  made  of  the  two  possible  routes. 
Unless  the  bill  is  modified  hi  these  two 
essential  respects.  It  will  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, effectively  serve  the  needs  of  the 
American  public. 

The  provisions  of  NEPA  requhring  a 
comprehensive  environmental  impact 
study  were  intended  to  permit  full  judi- 
cial review  of  any  challenges  to  the  find- 
ings of  those  studies.  In  the  case  of  the 
trans- Alaskan  pipeline,  this  judicial  re- 
view of  the  study's  environmental  merits 
was  cut  short  by  a  technicality — the 
large  pipes  to  be  used  exceeded  the  width 
limitation  contained  hi  a  law  passed  63 
years  ago.  This  bill  before  us  resolves  the 
technical  restrictions,  but  also  makes  the 
convenient  but  unsubstantiated  declara- 
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tion  that  the  requirements  of  NEPA  have 
been  satisfactorily  fulfilled. 

I  understand  the  sense  of  urgency 
which  causes  the  Congress  to  be  im- 
patient to  develop  Alaskan  oil;  this  Na- 
tion's need  for  energy  from  domestic 
sources  is  imdeniable.  But  this  particular 
dilemma  is  not  an  isolated  case. 

In  the  last  decade,  environmentalists 
have  made  a  strong  case  for  placing  their 
concerns  high  on  the  list  of  attainments 
needed  to  insure  social  justice;  with  a 
lot  of  help  from  passing  time,  they  have 
demonstrated  that  the  slighting  of  en- 
vironmental vsdues  violates  the  air  we 
breathe,  poisons  the  water  we  drink,  and 
defiles  the  land  on  which  we  live.  And 
they  have  pointed  to  the  ravages  of  these 
factors  on  our  cities  to  emphasize  that 
the  poorer  people  are,  the  higher  the  en- 
vironmental penalties  they  pay. 

As  we  succeed  in  truly  imderstandlng 
the  processes  of  the  environment,  we  can 
expect  more  conflicts  between  the  de- 
mand for  energy  and  the  preservation  of 
our  surroundings. 

The  keystone  of  the  environmental 
movement's  strength  is  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  and  its  pro- 
vision for  environmental  impact  studies. 
If  we  set  a  precedent  for  sweeping  aside 
the  step-by-step  review  required  by  that 
provision,  how  will  we  hold  the  line  on 
the  construction  of  a  damaging  nuclear 
powerplant?  On  strip  mining?  On  Burn- 
ing coal  before  we  remove  its  polRRlng 
qualities?  On  drilling  for  offshore  oil? 
We  are  handing  the  giant  oil,  gas,  and 
coal  companies  the  sort  of  opening  they 
excel  in  exploiting.  They  have  already 
spent  millions  of  dollars  stressing  the 
absolute  urgency  of  the  energy  shortage, 
while  darkly  suggesting  that  they  will 
not  act  to  produce  the  fuel  to  relieve  the 
shortage  unless  given  more  profit.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  providing  them 
with  a  tactic  for  future  exploitation  of 
the  environment:  They  can  now  spend 
millltHis  crying  "Emergency"  as  a  prel- 
ude to  proposing  the  waiving  of  envi- 
ronmental impact  studies  on  all  types 
of  energy  development. 

I  am  aware  that  the  energy  problem 
will  be  with  us  a  long  time,  and  will 
Worsen.  But  I  also  know  that  environ- 
mental problems  will  be  just  as  persist- 
ent. It  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  re- 
sponsibly save  a  few  years  in  alleviating 
the  first  problem  at  the  cost  of  aggravat- 
ing the  second.  Government  must  be 
made  to  serve  both  needs. 

Because  of  my  concerns  in  these  areas, 
I  favor  adoption  of  an  amendment  strik- 
ing from  the  bill  the  declaration  that 
the  environmental  impact  study  require- 
ment has  been  met  and  that  therefore 
further  judicial  review  Is  prohibited. 

The  comparative  virtues  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  route  and  the  proposed  Cana- 
dian alternative— in  their  energy,  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  dimensions- 
have  also  made  me  doubtful  about  our 
eagerness  hi  forging  ahead  with  the  first 
route. 

The  energy  questions  are  especially 
troubling  for  my  constituents  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  staiple  fact  Is,  every  bar- 
rel of  Alaskan  oil  shipped  across  Alaska 
axw  then  down  the  west  coast  will  go  to 
satisfying  west  coast  energy  needs;  none 


will  come  to  New  England  or  even  as  far 
as  the  Midwest.  My  reservations  are  not 
based  on  provincialism,  however,  but  on 
equity  and  fairness.  For  years.  New  Eng- 
land has  suffered  more  than  other  regions 
because  of  our  greater  dependence  on 
foreign  fuel;  the  oil  Import  quota  pro- 
gram penalized  New  Englanders  while  it 
prevented  competition  for  oil  companies. 
Meanwhile,  these  oil  firms  slighted  the 
New  England  market  because  of  trans- 
portation distances,  resulting  in  serious 
heating  oil  shortages. 

It  makes  sense  to  me,  therefore,  to 
target  Alaskan  oil  to  New  England  and 
the  Midwest,  where  the  effects  of  past 
policies  have  been  most  severe  and 
where  a  result  has  been  the  biggest  fuel 
oil  shortages  in  the  Nation.  Instead,  we 
are  being  asked  to  approve  the  trans- 
Alaskan  route  and  forego  any  direct 
benefits  from  Alaska  oil.  An  alternative 
pipeline  through  Canada,  In  contrast, 
would  bring  Alaskan  oil  down  to  the 
Midwest  and  directly  by  pipeline  to  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  where  presently  existhig  pipe- 
lines already  branch  off  to  New  England. 
The  eccKiomic  considerations  are  re- 
lated. The  price  of  oil  is  already  90  cents 
a  barrel  higher  for  New  England  and  the 
Midwest,  compared  to  the  west  coast. 
The  trans-Alaskan  and  Pacific  Ocean 
passage  would  bring  more  oil  to  the  west 
coast,  alleviate  the  pressures  in  prices 
there,  and  thus  would  Ukely  expand  the 
price  differentials  between  that  area  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  east  of  the  Rockies. 
The  trans-Canadian  alternative,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  tend  to  equalize  the 
pressures  on  the  price  of  oil  by  equalizing 
the  supplies  available  to  each  region. 

Environmoitally,  the  Alaskan  route 
has  two  big  drawbacks:  two-thirds  of 
the  pipeline  would  pass  through  the  part 
of  Alaska  which  is  one  of  the  most  active 
earthquake  zones  in  the  world;  and  the 
sea  voyage  down  the  west  coast  to  Se- 
attle— 1,200  miles — and  San  Francisco — 
2,000  miles — presents  a  threat  of  coimt- 
less  oil  spills.  The  Canadian  alternative 
avoids  the  earthquake  zone  and  any  ship- 
ment by  sea. 

For  these  environmental,  economic, 
and  energy-related  reasons.  I  favor  a 
second  amendment  to  this  bill  author- 
izing a  study  of  the  two  possible  pipeline 
routes.  The  study  would  be  completed 
within  5  months — by  January  1, 1974 — at 
which  time  Congress  would  have  to  de- 
cide on  the  preferable  passage.  Given  the 
magnitude  of  the  Issues  at  stake  here. 
Congress  must  steel  Itself  to  weigh  all 
the  critical  arguments  before  going 
ahead.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  amend- 
ment offers  the  best  balance  between 
promptness  and  prudence,  and  I  urge  its 
adopticoi. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9130,  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Altiska  pipeline 
system. 

In  the  past  few  days,  I  have  been  Ut- 
erally  inundated  by  hiformation  on  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  its  alternatives  from 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  I  feel  that  we 
should  not  delay  any  longer  in  getting 
this  project  imdcrway.  I  am  aware  of  the 
environmental  considerations  involved, 
and  I  am  equally  aware  of  this  country's 
need  for  new,  reliable  sources  of  energy 


In  the  final  analysis  I  feel  that  we  must 
get  construction  of  TAPS  underway  as 
soon  as  possible. 

While  the  2  million  barrels  a  day  which 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  fields  would  produce  at 
their  peak  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in 
comparison  to  overall  U.S.  oil  consump- 
tion, it  is  still  a  resource  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  ignore.  It  is  a  reliable  source 
of  supply  at  a  time  when  we  are  every 
day  more  subject  to  political  blackmail 
by  the  Middle  East  oil  producing  nations. 
The  risks  of  dealing  too  much  with  the 
Middle  East  extend  far  beyond  the  dan- 
ger to  our  ties  to  Israel.  The  oil  producing 
nations  there  literally  are  taking  in  more 
revenue  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 
Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  currently  has 
some  $3  biUion  in  foreign  currency  re- 
serves. At  a  time  when  the  American 
dollar  is  under  attack  on  the  European 
money  markets,  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  perpetuate  a  system  in  which  the  drain 
on  the  dollar  continues. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  we 
should  become  independent  of  Middle 
Eastern  oil.  Given  the  current  energy 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
projected  needs  for  oil  and  gas  through 
the  end  of  this  century,  we  will  always 
have  to  purchase  some  of  our  supply  from 
Saudia  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
sheikhdoms.  However,  we  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  minimize  our  require- 
ments of  suppUes  from  this  source.  A  two- 
fold program  of  strong  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  and  development  of  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  fields  will  certainly  help. 

I  am  aware  than  an  alternative  route 
to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  has  been 
proposed  to  nm  through  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  in  Canada.  I  could  not  support  the 
switch  from  an  Alaskan  to  a  Canadian 
route,  because  it  would  mean  even  more 
delay  in  getting  the  oil  to  where  It  is 
needed.  All  the  work  that  has  already 
been  done  on  the  Alaska  line  would  have 
to  be  repeated  for  the  Canadism  system. 
The  cost  of  the  Alaskan  line  would  be 
bilUons  less  than  would  the  Canadian 
line.  The  Alaskan  project  would  generate 
thousands  of  new  jobs  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue  for  the  State  of  Alaska, 
whereas  if  the  Une  were  routed  through 
Canada,  the  short-range  economic  bene- 
fits which  the  United  States  would  real- 
ize would  disappear. 

I  must  admit  I  am  not  much  swayed  by 
the  "national  security"  arguments  made 
by  the  State  Department.  Canada  is  our 
closest  neighbor  and  ally,  and  we  do  her 
a  grave  disservice  to  suggest  she  would 
ever  blackmail  us  by  closmg  a  pipeUne 
But  from  the  standpohits  of  time  and 
cost,  I  would  have  to  find  the  Alaskan 
line  the  preferred  alternative. 

There  still  remains  the  problem  of 
the  environmental  effects  of  TAPS.  Pipe- 
lines constructed  with  identical  tech- 
nology and  materials  have  successfully 
withstood  the  shock  of  earthquakes  in 
California.  I  fully  believe  that  the  Alas- 
kan plpelhie  will  be  built  with  the  same 
safeguards.  I  think  that  the  question  of 
damage  to  the  permafrost  layer  of  the 
tundra  is  much  more  serious,  since  we 
simply  do  not  know  how  gravely.  If  at 
all.  the  heat  generated  by  the  pipeline 
will  affect  the  surrounding  environment. 
Because  of  this.  I  intend  to  support  the 
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amendment  proposec*  by  the  gentleman 
■from  Oregon,  which  would  strike  the 
waiver  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  When  this  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  such  a  waiver  was  un- 
fortunately adopted  over  the  vigorous 
protests  of  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  of 
Washington,  who  was  the  chief  author 
of  riEPA.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  was  the  leader 
of  the  fight  for  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Ap- 
parently he  felt  that  we  could  have  our 
pipeline  and  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  NEPA  as  well.  

The  ramifications  of  waiving  NEPA 
are  great.  To  begin  with,  such  an  action 
raises  serious  questions  of  legality.  It 
puts  the  Congress  in  the  place  of  the 
coiui£  of  the  United  States,  in  deciding 
•what  does  and  does  not  comply  with 
the  law.  Frankly  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  such  a  decisioii,  because  most 
'of  us  have  not  read  one  word  of  the  six 
tremendous  volumes  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

We  should  not  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  NEPA  just  as  we  are  beginning  to 
make  headway  in  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment. To  bring  the  matter  home. 
New  York  Harbor  for  the  first  time  In 
many  years  has  become  clean  enough  to 
support  fresh- water  fish.  If  we  eviscerate 
NEPA  by  this  waiver  provision,  I  fear  for 
the  future  of  New  York,  for  any  project 
which  may  be  envirormientally  damaging 
can  be  approved  by  congressional  fiat 
without  facing  judicial  scrutiny. 

I  think  that  we  can  have  both  the 
pipeline  and  a  clean  environment.  I  want 
to  see  work  on  the  pipeline  begim  as 
soon  as  humanly  possible,  for  we  needed 
the  oil  in  Prudhoe  Bay  yesterday.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  see  Prudhoe  Bay  tapped 
at  the  risk  of  destroying  not  only  the  en- 
vironment of  Alaska,  but  perhaps  ulti- 
mately of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  support  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
system,  but  I  realize  that  we  need  more 
than  this  project  to  ease  the  energy 
crisis.  We  need  a  commitment  by  this 
body  to  the  principles  of  conservation  of 
our  resources.  We  cannot  open  up  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  fields  without  realizing  that 
it  is  merely  a  short-range  answer.  We 
must  look  to  the  future,  to  the  day  when 
Prudhoe  Bay  is  tapped  out.  For  that  day 
will  certainly  come,  and  then  where  will 
we  turn?  Back  to  the  Middle  East?  To 
South  America? 

We  should  not  rush  into  approving 

TAPS  without  keeping  in  our  minds  the 

resdization    that,    more   than    anything 

else,  the  United  States  needs  a  coherent, 

long-range  policy  on  the  development 

and  utilization  of  our  energy  resources. 

N  While  we  are  working  on  bringing  the 

oil  down  from  Alaska,  we  should  also  be 

worUng  on  developing   shale   oil,   coal 

f  gasification,  nuclear  and  solar  energy. 

i  and  whatever  alternatives  seem  feasible. 

V  We  should  develop  a  system  of  incentives 

i  for  recycling  and  conservation.  We  can- 

)  not  proceed  unless  we  have  it  firmly  in 

■)  mind  that  TAPS  is  only  a  small  part  of 

^  a  larger  system  of  energy  supply  and 

use.  To  merely  strike  out  blindly  in  the 

dark  and  then  retreat  until  the  next 

crisis  would  be  in  the  worst  Interests  of 

the  future  of  this  Naticm. 


It  is  with  these  reservations  that  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  for  H.R.  9130. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dkl- 
LZNBACK).  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act — NEPA— is  probably  the  sin- 
gle most  important  environmental  law 
yet  enacted.  To  exempt  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  from  meeting  its  requirements, 
would  be  a  subversion  of  the  environ- 
mental values  we  have  succeeded  In  es- 
tablishing in  this  country  In  the  last 
decade. 

NEPA,  as  you  know,  requires  consider- 
ation of  alternatives  to  a  major  Federal 
action  affecting  the  environment,  before 
that  action  is  taken  and  while  alterna- 
tive solutions  are  still  available.  One  of 
the  Issues  that  would  be  settled  in  court 
review  imder  NEPA  is  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  fulfilled  the 
act's  requirements  and  has  given  objec- 
tive consideration  to  the  alternative  of  a 
common  corridor  across  Canada  for  an 
Oil  and  gas  pipeline.  If,  in  fact,  as  the  ad- 
ministration maintains,  this  alternative 
has  been  given  fair  and  full  considera- 
tion, the  administration  will  win  in  the 
courts. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
Canadian  alternative  has  been  given  fair 
and  full  consideration.  Rather,  the  Cana- 
dian alternative  has  been  swept  aside  on 
grounds  of  "national  Interest"  and  "na- 
tional security"— the  blanket  Justifica- 
tion resorted  to  by  this  administrati(Hi 
when  other  resisons  fall. 

Members  are  being  asked  to  give  rub- 
ber stamp  approval  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment's environmental  impact  state- 
ment. Who  in  this  House  has  read  this 
docimient? 

The  Canadian  Energy  Minister,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  commented  on  treatment  of 
the  Canadian  alternative  in  Interior's 
Impact  statement.  He  wrote  to  Secretary 
Morton,  on  May  4,  1972,  a  week  before 
the  administration  decided  to  issue  a 
permit  lor  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline, 
that  discussion  of  the  Canadian  alterna- 
tive in  the  statement  was  "based  cm  data 
in  the  public  sector,  some  of  which  have 
become  out  of  date  and  very  little  of 
which  was  produced  in  the  last  2  years." 
He  further  remarked  that  the  Interior 
statement  had  not  considered  Canadian 
Oovemment  studies  and  30  other  en- 
vironmental and  social  studies.  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Macdonald 's  letter: 

We  are  of  the  view  that  your  consideration 
of  the  Canadian  alternative  could  benefit 
subetantlxdly  from  a  knowledge  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  both  induatry  and 
government  and  which  Is  to  be  completed 
this  year.  A  result  of  detailed  consideration 
would  lead,  in  our  view,  to  an  improved  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  In  an  environ- 
mental senae  of  the  Canadian  alternative. 

One  of  the  "significant  new  factors" 
mentioned  by  the  Canadian  Energy  Min- 
ister was  a  Canadian  decision,  announced 
by  their  Prime  Minister  on  April  28, 1972, 
to  begin  construction  of  an  sdl-weather 
highway  between  Port  Simpson  and  In- 
vlk  in  the  Northwestern  Territories.  Con- 
struction of  this  highway  would  unques- 
tionably facilitate  pipelhie  ccmstruction. 

Whether  admhiistration  bias  against 


a  Canadian  route  has  precluded  adequate 
assessment  of  this  alternative  would  re- 
ceive objective  consideration  in  the 
coturts.  To  eliminate  this  necessary  court 
review  would  be  bowing  to  powerful  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  whose  Interests  are 
their  own  and  not  those  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  the  Dellen- 
back  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pipeline  bill,  HJl.  9130,  before  us  today 
is  deservedly  getting  plenty  of  debate. 
For  my  part,  I  simply  want  to  coounent 
on  the  most  Important  issues  that  I  see 
in  this  bill. 

First,  of  tremendous  importance  is  the 
need  to  make  sure  the  energy  resources 
of  Alaska's  northern  slope  are  made 
available  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  soon  as  possible,  consistent  with  rea- 
sonable environmental  standards. 

Obviously  we  lu^e  short  of  oil.  Because 
of  regional  and  envlroimiental  considera- 
tions my  first  choice  would  be  for  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline,  and  I  shall  vote 
for  studies,  like  that  proposed  in  the 
Ruppe  Amendment,  which  would  keep 
this  possibility  alive.  Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not fail  to  vote  for  the  Alaska  pipeline, 
unless  major  environmental  considera- 
tions are  disregarded. 

We  need  the  oil.  My  State,  particularly, 
has  been  hard  hit  both  by  fuel  shortages 
this  winter  and  gasoline  shortages  this 
summer.  We  expect  real  emergencies  this 
fall  when  agricultural  usage  of  butane 
will  exceed  supply.  We  expect  worse 
shortages  of  fuel  oil  for  home  heating 
uses  and  dlesel  oil  for  transportation  uses 
this  winter.  We  need  the  Alaskan  oil  as 
soon  as  possible  to  relieve  our  shortages. 

Next,  of  equal  importance  is  the  need 
to  consider  carefully  environmental  con- 
siderations. NEPA  must  be  preserved.  For 
this  reason  I  strongly  support  the  Dellen- 
back  amendment  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  In  addition  to  preserving  en- 
virormiental  needs.  I  believe  also  that 
that  will  bring  us  an  active  pipeline 
sooner  than  the  committee  provision.  The 
committee  version  seems  to  me  to  beg 
more  litigation  than  the  Dellenback  pro- 
posal, and  lacks  the  court  priority 
feature. 

I  have  spoken  often  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  preserve  NEPA.  Specifically  I 
recall  the  debate  on  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1972  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1972.  The  Congress  has 
never  yet  overridden  a  NEPA  provision. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  has  been  wise.  I 
shall  support  other  amendments  which 
seek  to  preserve  environmental  stand- 
ards. 

There  will  be  many  other  amendments 
today.  Many  of  these  I  shall  support  as 
useful  environmental  protections.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  discount  the  need  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  do  intend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9130,  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  system  authorization,  often 
referred  to  as  TAPS. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  Congress  act  on 
this  measure  and  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  which  would  trans- 
port petroleum  from  the  lO-blllion-barrel 
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field  on  Uie  North  Slope,  across  Alaska 
to  the  tankers  at  Valdez. 

:The  main  objection  persisting  is  that 
of  the  environmentalists  who  argue  that 
earthquakes  will  break  the  line  and  spill 
oil  over  the  timdra;  or  that  the  warm 
line  will  thaw  through  the  permafrost, 
destroying  the  strata  beneath  and  spew- 
ing crude  over  the  landscape;  or,  as  more 
recently  and  emotionally  espoused  In 
IXKters,  that  the  pipeline  will  break  up 
the  migration  of  caribou,  contributing  to 
their  destruction,  slaughter  and  extinc- 
tion. 

It  is  past  time  to  consider  these  eco- 
logical positions  because  they  have  been 
considered  already — and  thoroughly,  as 
part  of  a  slx-volimie  impact  report  filed 
more  than  a  year  ago  to  satisfy  provisions 
of  the  National  E^nvlronmental  Policy 
Act.  The  report  stated  that  the  environ- 
ment would  not  be  destroyed  and  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  Is- 
sued the  permits  to  go  ahead  on  TAPS. 
While  those  permits  are  blocked  again 
today  by  the  environmentalists,  this  leg- 
islation before  us  contains  provisions 
to  insure  ecological  protections  even 
as  the  pipeline  Is  constructed.  The 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  on  the  safety 
and  environmental  requh^ments.  It 
requires  him  to  report  semiannually 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittees on  the  progress  of  construction 
and  Implementation  of  environmental 
stipulations.  If  he  finds  that  the  environ- 
ment is  suffering  because  of  construction, 
he  Is  directed  to  order  a  halt  to  construc- 
tion. 

Also,  it  is  past  time  to  consider  with- 
holding action  on  this  measure  until  a 
study  can  be  made  for  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline.  The  problems  with  a  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  are  virtually  the  same 
as  those  encountered  by  a  trans-Can- 
adian pipeline,  excepttag  that  the  latter 
would  have  to  traverse  a  much  greater 
distance,  requiring  more  time  and  main- 
tenance, and  would  be  subject  to  some 
controls  and  restrictions  by  another  na- 
tion, albeit  our  friendly  neighbor. 
Canada. 

The  arguments  have  been  dealt  with. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act.  This  huge  oUfield 
was  discovered  5  years  ago,  but,  as  yet, 
is  untapped,  although  across  the  land 
there  Is  a  cry  of  petroletmi  product 
shortages. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  first 
barrel  of  oil  out  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  would  not  come  into  the  United 
States  before  1980.  We  need  the  oil  now. 
■^th  the  trans-AlaskEin  pipeline  system. 
we  can  have  the  first  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  by  1976.  Congress  should  authorize 
TAPS  now. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  precedent  set  by  the  overriding 
of  NEPA,  In  the  case  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, and  its  implications  relating  to  the 
environment,  are  apparent.  They  are  of 
Brave  concern  to  me.  However,  I  would 
like  to  bypass  those  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem to  which  my  colleagues  have  already 
addressed  themselves.  I  feel  that  explo- 
ration of  the  Canadian  alternative  is  also 
a  matter  deserving  attention. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Public  Land,  Mr.  Aspin  has 
produced  some  alarming  statistics  re- 
garding the  future  oil  situation  in  the 
Midwest  and  east  coast.  According  to  his 
projections,  Midwestern  States  may  be 
importing  43  percent  of  their  oil  by  1980 
and  the  east  coast  would  be  forced  to  im- 
port 86  percent.  A  majority  of  this  oil — 
56  percent  of  the  oil  used  in  the  East — 
would  be  imported  from  the  volatile 
states  of  the  Middle  East.  Arab  States 
would  then,  by  virtue  of  their  control  of 
the  fuel  supply  to  the  area  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  have  the  United  States 
in  a  stranglehold. 

The  Alaska  pipeline  would  do  little  to 
alleviate  this  situation.  The  west  coast, 
It  is  true,  would  i.o  longer  need  to  Import 
oil.  In  fact,  by  1980,  a  200,000-barrel-a- 
day  surpli]s  Is  predicted.  It  is  already 
being  speculated  that  this  oil  would  be 
exported  to  Japan. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  to  import  oil  on 
one  coast  while  exporting  It  on  the  other. 
While  Chicago  and  New  York  run  dry, 
California  may  slide  off  the  continent  on 
a  gigantic  oil  slick. 

The  Canadian  alternative  route 
through  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  bring  crude  oil  di- 
rectly to  America's  heartland,  where  it 
is  most  needed:  the  most  difficult  place 
to  transport  oil  to,  and  the  place  from 
which  American  oil  can  most  readily  be 
transported.  Such  a  Itoe  would  reduce 
imports  needed  by  these  areas  to  a  more 
manageable  quantity. 

The  Canadian  alternative  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  economic 
situation  of  the  Midwestern  States,  as 
well  as  reasons  of  national  efficiency. 

In  Chicago,  particularly  in  my  district, 
unemployment  is  a  continuing  problem. 
Admittedly,  actual  construction  of  the 
pipeline  and  operation  of  ^he  refineries 
would  provide  few  permanent  Jobs.  But 
oil  coming  directly  into  the  Midwest 
would  promote  the  development  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  that  is  now  discour- 
aged by  the  vital  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  reliable  source  of  fuel 
with  which  to  run  machines  and  heat 
buildings. 

Economic  stagnation  is  not  the  only 
result  of  the  fuel  shortage.  Last  winter 
southern  Illinois  children  were  victims 
when  schools  were  forced  to  close  for 
lack  of  fuel.  Are  our  hospitals  the  next  to 
fall  prey  to  hasty  decisions? 

Current  explorations  in  Alberta  and 
other  reaches  of  northern  Canada  may 
well  turn  up  fields  capable  of  supplying 
even  greater  portions  of  the  American  oil 
market.  In  the  past,  Canadians  have 
been  willing  to  sell  us  their  surplus  oil. 
Future  returns  on  the  Canadian  route 
then,  promises  to  be  of  even  greater  value 
to  the  fuel -starved  Midwest. 

Certainly  this  alternative  must  be  ex- 
plored thoroughly  before  its  rejection — 
or  acceptance. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cronik)  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  foreign  labor  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline. 

The  amendment  specifically  prohibits 


the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  Issuing  any 
short-term  labor  clearances  to  foreign 
nationals  for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line when  imemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  4.5  jsercent  or  above. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  prox- 
imity of  the  pipeline  to  Canada  and  Its 
relative  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  plus  the  fact  that  Cana- 
dian labor  is  generally  lower  priced, 
makes  the  use  of  workers  from  Canada 
very  attractive. 

However,  when  we  look  at  the  ntunber 
of  jobs  involved  with  the  construction  of 
the  pipeline  we  can  see  that  the  use  of 
American  workers  could  significantly 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country.  At  a  time  when,  de- 
spite a  booming  economy,  unemployment 
continues  to  run  at  or  near  the  5-perccnt 
level,  a  guarantee  that  these  jobs  would 
go  to  American  workers  seems  only  rea- 
sonable. 

It  is  estimated  that  initial  construction 
of  the  pipeline  will  generate  10,000  jobs; 
this  number  will  increase  to  as  many  as 
25,000  at  the  peak  of  construction  ac- 
tivity. After  the  pipeline  is  completed  It 
Is  estimated  that  3,000  people  will  be  re- 
quired for  its  operation  and  maintenance. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  not 
only  insure  that  these  jobs  go  to  Ameri- 
cans, but  it  will  also  insure  that  the  in- 
come from  the  pipeline  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  U.S.  economy  rather  than  that  of 
Canada  or  any  other  country. 

To  insure  that  these  jobs  go  to  Ameri- 
cans and  that  the  Income  is  absorbed  by 
the  American  economy,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  this  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  it  as  part  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reaffirm  my  longstanding  opposi- 
tion to  the  construction  of  an  Alaskan 
pipeline.  In  terms  of  both  its  environ- 
mental hazards  and  its  inability  to  get 
fuel  to  the  areas  of  our  country  most  in 
need,  I  find  this  proposed  method  of 
transporthig  fuel  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  urgent  pleas  of 
the  large  oil  Interests  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  fuel  supplies  have  been  ex- 
hausted— and  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  a  claim  which  deserves  our 
careful  scrutiny — do  we  not  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  midwestem  and  east- 
em  r>opulations  who  have  suffered 
severely  from  fuel  shortages,  and  to  our 
CansMllan  neighbors  and  U.S.  coastal 
residents  who  have  endured  oU  spills  and 
marine  pollution  from  tankers,  to  make 
a  complete  and  intelligent  evaluation  of 
all  possible  alternatives  for  oil  trans- 
port? 

I  ask  you  then,  to  consider  the  wisdom 
of  passing  a  bUI  which  grants  exp>edlent 
rights  of  way  to  the  very  companies  that 
own  95  percent  of  the  oil  on  the  North 
Slope  and  who  stand  to  substantially  In- 
crease their  already  enormous,  tax-free 
profits  when  construction  of  the  proposed 
pipeline  Is  completed.  These  companies, 
mind  you,  have  profited  to  the  time  of 
millions  of  dollars  despite  our  "fuel 
crisis"  and  have  not  taken  the  Initiative 
or  used  their  vast  resources  adequately  to 
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explore  alternative  means  of  oil  supply 
and  production. 

I  ask  you  how  responsible  it  is  to  ap- 
prove a  bill  which  only  narrowly  passed 
the  Interior  Committee  and  which  is 
based  on  an  environmental  impact  study 
we  have  not  seen  and  which  was  not  sup- 
plemented with  adequate  testimony 
while  in  committee. 

I  do  support  the  substitute  bill  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  which  provides  a  rational  means 
of  reaching  a  decision  based  on  facts 
which  are  complete  and  unbiased.  This 
proposal  guarantees  the  oil  companies  an 
answer  within  6  months,  and  gives  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Interior  the 
time  needed  to  secure  a  route  which  best 
serves  the  needs  of  all  citizens  of  our 
country. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan)  in  the  hope 
that  at  the  very  least  we  may  secure  some 
kind  of  environmental  safeguard  from 
the  oil  companies  who  will  be  operating 
and  utilizing  the  pipeline.  By  establish- 
ing an  oil  company  trust  fund  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, we  make  provision  for  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  the  event  of  any  environ- 
mental damage.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
improve  this  regulation  before  rights  of 
way  and  waiver  of  judicial  review  are 
granted. 

Again,  I  raise  the  question  of  scare  tac- 
tics being  employed  by  the  fervent  back- 
ers of  this  bill.  We  must  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  such  ploys.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  dangerous  and  hastily  con- 
trived measure. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  sup- 
port Immediate  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  urge  the  House  to 
protect  our  pipeline  bill  against  any 
amendments  that  would  delay  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  national  fuel  short- 
age becomes  more  critical  with  each 
passing  week.  Without  suflBcient  fuel  oil 
and  electricity,  next  winter  could  be  dis- 
astrous. Already  some  of  our  schools 
have  reported  that  they  caimot  be  as- 
siu-ed  heating  oil  supplies  for  the  coming 
school  year.  Some  of  our  great  cities 
cannot  find  bidders  to  meet  their  fuel 
needs.  Hospitals  will  find  their  fuel  and 
electricity  requirements  Jeopardized. 
Long  established  businesses  are  shut 
down  because  they  can  no  longer  secure 
gasoline  to  sell  their  customers.  This 
Congress  can  no  longer  sit  Idly  by  while 
injunctions,  law  suits,  and  red  tape  hold 
up  desperately  needed  power  generating 
facilities — ^nuclear  and  hydro.  It  Is  urgent 
that  a  crash  program  be  expedited; 
whatever  it  takes  must  be  done  to  assure 
the  energy  so  essential  to  national  se- 
curity, economic  progress  and  environ- 
mental improvement. 

Without  sujfflclent  fuel  supplies  for 
agriculture  the  food  shortage  will  be- 
come more  severe  and  the  stability  of 
the  dollar  will  be  further  threatened.  Na- 
tional security  requires  the  quickest  pos- 
sible delivery  of  Alaska  oil  to  the  lower 
48  States,  and  the  bill  now  before  us  will 
permit  the  beginning  of  construction.  We 
must  accelerate  the  development  of  off- 
shore deep-water  loading  docks  that  can 
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accommodate  giant  oil  tankers.  National 
security  demands  continued  development 
of  nuclear  power  sources,  as  our  national 
electricity  requirements  could  double  in 
the  next  5  years.  Mr.  Speaker  this  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  bill  is  pro-environment, 
and  pro-progress  and  vital  for  national 
security.  I  urge  its  overwhelming  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
greatly  troubled  by  HJl.  9130,  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill.  The  bill  was  prompted  by 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colimabia  in 
Wilderness  Society  et  al.  against  Morton 
that  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
did  not  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  grant  a  right-of-way  that  would 
be  wide  enough  to  build  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline.  The  court  stated  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  needed  author- 
ization to  grant  rights-of-way  wider  than 
those  permitted  by  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  he  must  seek  that  authorization 
from  the  Congress  and  not  from  the 
courts. 

While  I  do  not  object  to  title  I  of  this 
bill,  which  requires  that  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  requirements  be 
met  before  a  right-of-way  is  granted  a 
pipeline,  I  am  persuaded  that  title  li- 
the Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Authoriza- 
tion Act — is  seriously  deficient.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  court  decision  in  the 
Wilderness  Society  case  that  required 
Congress  to  delete  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act — rJEPA — or  to  set  up 
the  unusual  three- Judge  court  arrange- 
ment now  in  the  bill. 

We  are  being  pressed  to  act  with  un- 
seemly haste  and  InsufBcient  prepara- 
tion. We  do  not  have  any  adequate,  in- 
dependent study  of  the  trans-Canadian 
alternative.  Yet  without  study,  the  bill 
would  have  us  declare  as  fact  the  su- 
periority of  the  trans-Alaska  route. 
Without  study,  I  cannot  be  so  persuaded. 
Some  have  advised  us  that  Canada  is 
out  of  the  question.  Others  have  assured 
us  that  Canada  Is  open  to  reasonable  pro- 
posals. The  State  of  Alaska  concedes 
that  a  trans-Canada  natural  gas  pipeline 
will  in  any  case  be  built  along  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  route.  If  this  is  so,  it  seems 
to  me  that  fear  of  Canada  cannot  be 
used  to  prevent  consideration  of  this 
alternative. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  we 
might  favor  the  trans-Csuiadian  route, 
and  why  we  should  insist  on  the  trans- 
Canadian  route  study. 

First,  the  serious  environmental  dan- 
gers of  sm  800-mile  pipeline  through  an 
active  earthquake  territory  leading  to  a 
more  than  1,000-mile  voyage  by  ship  with 
oil  spillage  of  at  least  140.000  tons  an- 
nually from  normal  operations,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  difQculties  of  navigating  safely 
through  the  hazardous  Puget  Sound, 
cannot  be  discounted.  The  trans-Cana- 
dian route  seems  to  minimize  these  en- 
vironmental dangers. 

Second,  the  trans-Canadian  route 
would  direct  the  oil  to  the  area  of  great- 
est need — the  Midwest.  Sending  the  oil  to 
the  west  coast  would  literally  flood  that 
market,  causing  diversion  of  some  oil 
abroad.  By  1985,  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rockies  will  be  mainly  dependent 
on  non-North  American  oil,  primarily 


from  the  Middle  East,  unless  new  sources 
are  found  and  exploited.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  has  recently  stated  that 
if  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  is  built,  it 
would  not  be  Interested  In  a  second 
trans-Canada  pipeline.  Thus,  if  we  now 
decide  in  favor  of  the  trans-Alaska  route, 
we  are  deciding  against  the  Midwest  and 
the  East.  But  it  is  to  the  Midwest  that 
the  oil  should  go  if  we  are  to  minirnj/^ 
our  future  dependence  on  the  Middle 
East  and  supply  the  most  oil-thirsty  parts 
of  our  country. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  an  amend* 
ment  directing  an  Independent  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  alternatives. 

In  sections  202 (d ) ,  203  (a) ,  203  (d ) ,  and 
203(f)  the  bill  exempts  the  issuance  of 
any  right-of-way,  permit  or  other  Alaska 
pipeline  authorization  from  any  further 
review  imder  NEPA  and  creates  a  special 
three-judge  court  to  hear  any  cases  in- 
volving any  right-of-way,  permit  or  au- 
thorization. These  suits  must  be  com- 
menced within  60  days  of  the  permit  is- 
suance and  appeal  must  be  taken  direct 
to  the  Supreme  Coiut. 

I  object  to  this  bill's  attempt  to  place 
beyond  judicial  review  the  question  of 
whether  the  proposed  trans-Alaska 
route  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  I  do  not 
object  merely  because  of  the  question- 
able legality  of  these  provisions,  or 
merely  because  of  the  doubtful  wisdom 
of  Congress  declaring  fact  by  flat,  but 
rather  because  it  seems  inconceivable  to 
me  that  we  should  make  as  an  exception 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  one  of  the  greatest  potential  environ- 
mental dangers  of  this  century. 

The  attempts  to  expedite  resolutlrai  of 
legal  disputes  over  the  pipeline  by  dis- 
missing NEPA  and  by  requiring  a  three- 
judge  court  is  indefensible  for  a  nimiber 
of  reasons.  In  fact,  these  very  require- 
ments may  add  greater  delay  than  the 
delay  which  they  are  Intended  to  elim- 
inate. The  problems  In  the  bill's  ap- 
proach range  from  considerations  of  ju- 
dicial administration  to  possible  consti- 
tutional problems.  Accordingly,  the  WD 
in  its  present  form  not  only  dangeroudy 
impairs  the  integrity  of  NEPA,  but  also 
raises  a  number  of  new  and  broader  is- 
sues the  courts  will  doubtless  be  asked  to 
sort  out. 

I  believe  the  courts  can  move  quickly, 
that  it  is  possible  to  expedite  judicial  re- 
view by  directing  the  courts  to  give  pri- 
ority status  to  any  pipeline  case,  and  that 
the  inappropriate  use  of  three-Judge 
courts  and  tampering  with  NEPA  can  be 
avoided. 

NEPA  is  good  law.  Even  many  propo- 
nents of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  have 
conceded  that  trying  to  meet  its  require- 
ments has  produced  an  environmentally 
safer  proposal.  If  the  coiuts  determine 
that  the  proposal  meets  NEPA  require- 
ments, then  at  least  our  environmental 
objections  to  the  rule  will  have  been  met. 
But  to  take  the  project  out  of  the  stat- 
ute entirely  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
law. 

Moreover,  if  we  make  an  exception  for 
the  pipeline,  where  will  we  stop?  Of 
course,  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  to  file 
an  environmental  impact  statement  and 
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meet  legal  requirements.  In  passing 
NEPA,  however,  the  Congress  decided  it 
was  much  worse  to  permit  going  ahead 
with  projects  which  may  add  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  environment.  It  Is  said 
that  the  energy  crisis  requires  swift  ac- 
tion. The  same  could  be  said  in  justlflca- 
Uon  of  removing  NEPA  requirements 
from  nuclear  powerplants.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  risk  a  nuclear  explosion  so  that 
some  power  company  may  be  spared  the 
inconvenience  of  bulldiiig  an  environ- 
mentally safe  plant? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  from  the  bill  the  provisions 
which  declare  that  the  Interior  Depari- 
ment  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  NEPA  and  bar  further  judicial  review 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  under  NEPA. 
NEPA  is  the  most  significant  environ- 
mental statute  yet  enacted  and  its  integ- 
rity should  not  be  impaired.  Further- 
more, the  ban  on  additional  judicial  re- 
view will  not  expedite  construction  of  the 
pipeline  since  the  bill  itself  will  likely 
be  challenged  in  the  courts  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

Congress  now  has  the  chance  to  com- 
pare the  advantages  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  with  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
or  a  combined  trans-Canadian  oil  and 
gas  pipeline.  These  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  fuel  needs  and  only  after 
searching  environmental  inquiry.  The 
administration  has  failed  to  give  an  un- 
biased, fair  and  full  examination  to  this 
Issue.  We  are  being  asked  to  be  hasty. 
The  potential  problems  are  enormous. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  energy, 
readily  available  at  reasonable  cost,  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  imprecedent- 
ed  and  unparalleled  growth  that  has 
marked  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
No  other  nation  yet  approaches  the  In- 
dustrial strength  of  oiu*  country;  no  so- 
ciety In  the  history  of  the  world  has 
reached  its  level  of  prosperity. 

Ironically  enough,  however,  we  now 
find  ourselves  faced  with  an  energy  short- 
age that  could  easily  reach  true  crisis 
proportions.  We  simply  must  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  alleviate  this  short- 
age— and  eliminate  the  inconveniences  it 
causes — and  at  the  same-4Ime  prevent 
the  shortages  from  reaching  awful  crisis 
proportions.  We  must  be  able  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  fuel,  with  reason- 
able returns  for  producers  and  at  a  price 
industry  and  homeowners  can  afford. 
This  affects  the  way  we  live.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  have  permanent  brownouts,  ra- 
tioned gasoline,  unpleasantly  hot  or  cold 
homes,  and  reduced  Industrial  produc- 
tion, or  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  come 
up  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  energy  to 
maintain  our  standard  of  llvlAg  without 
destrojring  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
water?  And  more  than  that,  are  we  going 
to  be  able  to  come  up  with  the  energy 
necessary  to  clean  up  those  areas  that 
have  already  suffered  degraded  environ- 
ments? Protecting  the  environmental 
quality  of  our  lives  takes  energy,  too. 

Today  we  have  the  opportimity  to  take 
one  of  the  steps  necessary  to  the  assur- 
ance of  an  adequate  energy  supply  for 
the  United  States. 

There  is  a  huge  supply  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alas- 
ka, and  passage  of  H.R.  9130.  as  offered 


by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, will  speed  the  day  when  this  valu- 
able energy  resource  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  U.S.  consumers. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  before  us  will  not  solve  all  of 
America's  energy  problems,  but  no  one 
single  step  will  do  that.  Passage  of  this 
bill  will,  however,  help  us  to  begin  solv- 
ing the  problems. 

With  positive  action  today  on  H.R. 
9130  we  can  enable  North  Slope  oil  from 
Alaska  to  be  delivered  to  U.S.  markets 
by  late  1977  or  1978,  and  the  natural  gas 
can  follow  2  years  later.  The  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  I  son  convinced, 
is  the  best  way  for  us  to  assure  that 
North  Slope  oil  will  be  available  to  U.S. 
markets  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  we  must  do  more  today  than 
merely  amend  the  width  limitation  for 
rights-of-way  as  set  out  In  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  I  think  most  of  us  recognize 
that  the  bulk  of  petroleum  needs  In  this 
country  are  supplied  oy  pipelines,  and  if 
the  pipeline  industry  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Nation's  energy  needs,  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  must  be  amended  in 
the  manner  suggested  In  title  I  of  H.R. 
9130. 

But,  as  I  said,  we  must  do  more.  The 
Congress  needs  to  acknowledge  that  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  project  has  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and,  therefore, 
eliminate  more  of  the  time-consuming 
litigation  which  already  has  delayed  this 
vital  project  for  4  years.  I  am  convinced 
there  has  been  compliance  with  all  the 
provisions  of  NEPA. 

Under  the  direction  and  leadership  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an  in- 
tergovernmental task  force  devoted  more 
than  175  man-years  of  research  and 
analysis  to  comply  with  NEPA  and  to 
produce  the  most  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  ever  pre- 
pared imder  that  act.  The  statement 
consisted  of  six  volumes,  along  with  a 
three- volume  economic  and  security 
analysis  and  the  most  comprehensive  and 
stringent  set  of  technical  and  environ- 
mental stipulations  ever  imposed  on  any 
project  were  prepared.  This  massive  ef- 
fort utilized  the  services  of  hundreds  of 
highly  competent  Government  career 
professionals  from  every  applicable 
scientific  discipline. 

The  bill  before  us  today  does  not 
exempt  the  pipeline  from  the  provisions 
of  NEPA.  It  simply  provides  that  since 
NEPA  has  been  complied  with,  additional 
delaying  litigation  should  be  prevented. 
It  is  entirely  proper  that  Congress  should 
make  this  determination — NEPA  applies 
to  the  actions  of  Federal  agencies.  It  does 
not  and  could  not  apply  to  specific  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress  itself. 

Over  the  past  several  years  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  been  unable,  and  the 
courts  have  been  unwilling,  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  get  North  Slope  oil 
and  gas  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  There 
Is  no  possibility  that  they  can  or  will  take 
the  necessary  action  for  i  year,  or  several 
years.  Only  Congress  can  resolve  the 
dilemma.  And  we  can  do  it  today  by  ap- 
proving H.R.  9130  without  amendments 
that  will  prolong  litigation  and  further 


delay  the  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

By  approving  H.R.  9130  withQUt 
amendments  the  Congress  will  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  its  ability 
and  willingness  to  make  timely  and 
sound  decisions  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
energy  problems  we  now  face. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  CHiairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  9130.  What  is 
occurring,  today,  on  the  House  floor  is  a 
classic  confrontation  between  the  right 
of  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
protection  of  their  environment  and  the 
preservation  of  competition  in  a  free 
market,  and  the  demands  of  a  powerful 
special  Interest,  a  consortium  of  oil  cor- 
porations, on  the  other,  to  cast  aside  en- 
vironmental and  competitive  considera- 
tions in  order  to  allow  that  consortium  to 
seize  monopoly  control  over  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  the  vast  oil 
resources  of  Alaska.  H.R.  9130.  more  ap- 
propriately, should  be  considered  as  a 
private  biU,  a  private  bill  for  the  beneflt 
of  Atlantic  Richfield,  British  Petroleimi, 
and  Exxon. 

There  are  many  objectionable  features 
In  this  legislation.  Among  those  most  of- 
fensive are  section  202(d)  of  the  con- 
gressional findings  which  states  "The 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
heretofore  tsiken  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  trans- Alaskan  oil  pipeline  shall 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,"  and  sec- 
tions 203(a)  and  203(d)  which  say  that 
there  shall  be  no  further  Judicial  review 
of  the  Issues  involved  on  the  basis  of 
NEPA  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  proceed  with  the  issuance  of 
such  rights-of-way  and  permits  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  trans- Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

I  am  outraged  that  this  Congress  could 
even  consider  such  provisions.  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  is  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  noble,  most  important, 
and  long  sought  laws,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
not  ready  to  throw  it  out  the  window 
simply  because  the  powerful  oil  industry 
desires  it.  The  primary  purpose  of  NEPA 
is  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  capticity  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. Congress  stated  in  that  act  that 
each  person  Yias  a  fundamental  and  in- 
alienable right  to  a  healthful  environ- 
ment and  that  each  person  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment. TTie  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  contains  a  congressional  state- 
ment of  national  goals  and  purposes  for 
the  management  and  preservation  of  the 
quality  of  America's  futiu^  environment. 
It  also  directs  that  all  Federal  agencies 
conduct  their  activities  in  accordance 
with  these  goals,  including  the  fulfilling 
of  responsibilities  as  trustees  of  the  en- 
vironment for  succeeding  generations, 
and  the  assuring  of  all  Americans  of 
their  right  to  safe,  healthful,  and  es- 
thetlcally  and  culturally  pleasing  sur- 
roundings. Furthermore,  when  Congress 
passed  NEPA,  It  said  that  those  living  in 
and  using  our  environment  tiad  a  rea- 
sonable right  to,  and  could,  indeed,  test 
in  the  courts  the  adequacy  and  validity 
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of  the  impact  statements  rulating  to  the 
environmental  aspects  of  any  project  or 
program.  In  their  frantic  rush  to  build 
the  pipeline  and  increase  the  wealth  of 
their  coffers,  the  ARCO-BP-Exxon  con- 
sortium wants  us  to  push  NEPA  aside, 
ignore  it.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
citizens  are  exercising  their  inaUenable 
right  to  a  health  environment  by  chal- 
lenging the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the 
pipeline  in  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  land  that  this  pipe- 
line will  be  constructed  on  la  public 
land.  It  does  not  belong  to  ARCO,  BP,  or 
Exxon.  It  belongs  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Yet,  the  ARCO-BP-Exxon  con- 
sortium proix>ses  to  build  a  project  that 
threatens  an  enduring  Alaskan  Native 
culture,  a  last  great  wilderness,  and  an 
unmatched  living  resource  of  flsh  and 
wildlife,  and  they  want  to  prohibit  the 
public's  right  to  redress  to  prevent  such 
destruction.  Surely,  if  the  Congress  re- 
fuses to  protect  the  Alaskan  wilderness 
for  the  American  people,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  protect  the  right  of  the  pe(«)le 
to  go  to  court. 

Furthermore,  If  we  disavow  NEPA.  as 
the  oil  Interests  would  want  us  to  do,  do 
we  not  then  set  a  precedent  for  years  In 
the  future,  and  each  time  a  group  of 
self-serving  special  interest  lobbyists 
comes  up  to  Capitol  Hill,  they  wlU  remind 
us  that  we  have  ignored  NEPA  in  the  past 
and  "Couldn't  we  do  It  just  once  more 
for  this  refinery,  or  that  nuclear  power- 
plant?"  The  choice  on  this  issue  is  very 
simple.  We  can  either  vote  to  protect  the 
environment  and  constitutional  rights 
of  the  American  people,  or  we  can  vote 
to  support  the  ARCO-BP-Exxon  con- 
sortlxmi. 

Additionally,  section  203(f)  cuts  off 
the  filing  of  any  court  action  or  proceed- 
ing within  60  days  of  the  issuing  of  a 
construction  right-of-way  or  permit,  and 
establishes  a  three-Judge  district  court 
and  providing  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  My  colleagues  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  legislation,  S.  271,  which  elimi- 
nates the  requirement  for  special  three- 
judge  courts  in  cases  seeking  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  of  State  or  Federal  laws 
on  the  grounds  of  unconstitutionality. 
However,  three-judge  courts  would  be 
retainer,  when  specifically  required  by 
act  of  Congress  or  in  any  case  involv- 
ing congressional  reawwrtionment  or  the 
reapportionment  of  any  statewide  legis- 
lative body.  This  legislation  has  been 
referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  which  I  chair. 
I  would  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  remarks  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  August  14,  1972,  In 
which  the  Chief  Justice  called  for  the 
elimination  of  the  requirement  for  three- 
Judge  district  courts.  He  said: 

We  should  totally  eliminate  the  three- 
judge  dlatrlct  courts  that  now  disrupt  dis- 
trict and  circuit  judges'  work.  Direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  without  the  benefit 
of  intermedtate  review  by  a  coiut  of  appeals 
has  seriously  eroded  the  Supreme  Court's 
power  to  control  Its  workload,  since  appeals 
from  three-judge  district  courts  now  account 
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for  one  of  five  cases  beard  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  original  reasons  for  establishing 
these  special  coiirts,  whatever  their  validity 
at  the  time,  no  longer  exist.  There  are  ade- 
quate means  to  secvtre  an  expedited  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  If  the  circumstances 
genuinely  require  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  give  our  approval 
to  section  203(a)  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  such 
rights-of-way  and  permits  as  he  finds 
necessary  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  a  trans-Alas- 
kan oil  pipeline,  we  are  then  giving  con- 
gressional blessings  to  establishment  of 
a  monopoly  by  the  ARCO-BP-Exxon 
consortium  over  the  development  and 
transportation  of  the  Alaskan  oil. 

We  all  know  that  the  petroleimi  in- 
dustry, in  an  economic  sense,  is  highly 
concentrated.  It  is  vertically  integrated 
from  reserve  ownership  through  produc- 
tion, transportation,  refining,  and  mar- 
keting which  allows  for  virtually  com- 
plete control  of  supply  price  and  other 
conditions  for  the  receiving  product.  The 
oil  industry  operates  through  a  myriad 
of  joint  v«itures,  from  the  bidding  of 
leases  to  the  ownership  of  pipelines,  in 
marketing  and  operating  arrangements 
to  effectively  preclude  whatever  little 
competition  might  otherwise  exist.  In 
fact,  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
oil  companies  is  far  greater  than  the 
spirit  of  competition. 

If  we  look  at  the  concentration  in 
terms  of  Alaska's  oil  and  the  pipeline, 
we  will  find  that  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
area,  reserves  are  now  set  at  about  25  to 
30  biUion  barrels,  of  which  about  9.6  bil- 
lion barrels  are  deemed  recoverable. 
Three  companies  have  the  lion's  share 
of  these  recoverable  reserves.  They  are 
British  Petroleum  with  about  5.3  billion 
barrels,  Atlantic  Richfield  with  1.9  bil- 
lion barrels,  and  Exxon  with  another  1.9 
billion  barrels.  About  95  percent  of  the 
recoverable  reserves  thus  are  held  in  the 
hands  of  these  three  corporations. 

In  production,  the  lease  rights  cover- 
ing the  enormous  Prudhoe  Bay  reservoir 
are  held  in  part  by  Humble  Oil  tt  Re- 
fining Co.,  now  Exxon,  and  the  Richfield 
Co.,  now  Atlantic  Richfield,  under  an 
"Arctic  Slope  Agreement"  executed  in 
1964.  The  agreement  provides  for  equal 
sharing  between  those  companies  of  all 
exploration  and  development  north  of 
the  Brooks  Range  in  Alaska,  and  east  of 
Naval  Petroleimi  Reserve  No.  4.  At  every 
point  where  competition  might  arise.  In 
the  acquisition  of  additional  leases,  in 
the  acquisition  of  exploratory  data.  In 
all  details  concerning  wells,  in  produc- 
tion, it  is  suppressed  by  this  agreement. 
The  British  Petroleum  interest,  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder,  though  In  part 
stemming  from  lease  rights  held  Individ- 
ually by  that  company,  also  includes  a 
substantial  interest  In  the  area  held 
jointly  by  BP  with  the  Sinclair  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.,  whose  rights  were  acquired 
In  1968  by  Atlantic  Richfield. 

Thus,  there  are  agreements  exist- 
ing between  these  three  corporations 
whereby  they  share  equally,  almost  on 
all  leases,  exploratory  data,  and  decisions 
on  rate  and  amount  of  production.  Fur- 
thermore, If  any  of  the  members  of  the 


consortium  desires  to  sell  its  interest  the 
others  must  first  be  offered  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy. 

Figuring  the  reserves  which  BP 
Exxon,  and  ARCO  control  in  the  lower 
48  States,  the  added  share  of  Prudhoe 
nearly  one-tWrd  of  all  currently  existing 
U.S.  reserves,  would  give  these  three  cor- 
porations control  of  nearly  one-half  of 
total  U.S.  reserves,  a  noncompetitive  am- 
trol  that  is  too  large  to  be  safe.  With  the 
discretion  as  to  production  rates  which 
is  entailed  in  ownership,  the  consortium 
will  hold  a  greater  degree  of  producUon 
control  of  total  U.S.  markets  than  was 
held  by  the  prorating  authorities  of  the 
state  of  Texas  during  the  years  in  which 
Texas  "held  the  price  umbreUa"  over 
domestic  production. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  joint  venture 
controUing  production,  the  consortium 
will  clearly  control  the  transportation  of 
the  Arctic  Slope  oil  through  the  projected 
ownership  of  the  TAPS  line.  This  is  an 
undivided  interest  line,  one  to  which  the 
Pipeline  properties  are  owned  directly 
by  the  joint  venturers,  not  through  a 
Joint  corporation.  The  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Co.,  which  is  a  joint  venture  also,  does 
not  hold  ownership  of  the  line,  though 
it  is  to  be  the  construction  agent  and 
operator  of  the  pipeline.  BP,  Arco,  and 
Exxon  together  will  own  81.5  percent  of 
the  pipeline. 

Stoce  transportation  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  economic  oil  operations  In  this 
remote  area,  the  control  which  the  c<m- 
sortium  has  over  the  pipeline  gives  them 
a  nrm  dominance  over  exploration  and 
development  by  other  companies  in  the 
area.  The  consortium  wlU  determine  the 
locaUon  of  the  taput  and  output  points, 
and  the  termtoals  necessary  at  both 
points.  Withto  a  very  wide  limit,  the  con- 
sortium will  also  have  control  over  the 
tariffs  and  service  charges,  certainly  if 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
trol patterns  are  followed.  The  ICC  cus- 
tomarily hears  to  rates  and  practices 
only  from  shippers,  which  here  are  the 
principal  owners. 

As  we  know,  the  pipelines  are  subject 
to  a  number  of  regulatory  provisions, 
such  as  prohibiting  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  undue  preference,  prohibiting 
a  carrier  from  granting  rebates  to  indi- 
vidual shippers  directly  or  tadlrectly  m 
provisions  requiring  just  and  reasonable 
rates  and  requiring  reasonable  facilities 
for  interchange  of  traffic.  Despite  these 
provisions  of  law,  however,  we  have  many 
charges  by  nonowners  that  pipeline  own- 
ers exclude  them  from  using  the  com- 
mon carrier  lines  and  that  the  majors 
engage  In  many  other  discriminatory  and 
exclusionary  practices.  The  ICC,  I  might 
add.  has  never  exercised  its  power  un- 
der the  Elktos  Act  to  prohibit  rebates 
nor  has  it  ever  conducted  an  tovestiga- 
tlon  of  a  possible  violation  of  the  merger 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Clayttm 
Act  which  It  can  do  under  Its  own  initi- 
ative without  complaint.  This  coopera- 
tive ownership  of  pipelines  provides  one 
more  area  in  which  the  major  Integrated 
firms  avoid  the  necessity  of  competition. 
Cooperation.  I  repeat,  not  competition.  Is 
the  way  of  Ufe  In  the  oil  todustry. 

Another    point,    tankers,    of    course, 
must  carry  the  oil  from  the  port  of  Valde« 
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at  the  end  of  the  pipeline  to  the  west 
ooost.  I  understand  such  a  tanker  serv- 
ice has  already  been  announced,  not  sur- 
prisingly, by  E:xxon. 

Speaking  of  the  west  ooast,  the  con- 
sortium's control  in  District  V  will  ap- 
proach monopolization.  While  the  exact 
shares  in  District  V  production  by  these 
oompani^  remains  to  be  worked  out  in 
detail,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  involve  far 
more  than  half  the  total  of  District  V 
output.  The  offshore  California  produc- 
tion now  being  developed  is  almost  cer- 
tainly to  be  the  principal  domestic  source 
other  than  Alaska,  and  Exxon  and  Aroo 
have  formed  a  syndicate  for  bidding  on 
CTalifomia  offshore  leases  and  they  al- 
ready hold  a  very  significant  share  of 
total  California  offshore  production. 

This  is  just  a  general  list  of  the  anti- 
competitive factors,  but  in  substance, 
control  over  the  pipeUne  and  the  related 
production  agreements  will  give  to  three 
companies  operating  virtually  as  one, 
monopoly  control  over  the  marketing  of 
oil  on  the  west  coast,  and  a  greater  share 
of  total  domestic  oil  production  than 
would  be  permissible  under  any  view  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  notice 
that  despite  all  the  crying  and  self-serv- 
ing statements  by  the  oil  industry,  to 
their  multimilllon  dollar  tax  deductible 
public  relations  campaign  blitz,  over  the 
80-caUed  energy  crisis,  that  the  profits 
for  the  oil  industry  seems  greater  than 
ever.  For  example.  Exxon,  the  NaUon's 
largest  petroleum  company,  annoimced 
a  64-percent  gain  in  profits  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1973.  ARCO's  second 
quarter  net  soared  50  percent.  Indeed 
in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  oil  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation  throughout  this  year 
the  first  half  of  1973  has  turned  out  to 
produce  a  bonanza  of  riches  for  the  oil 
moguls.  With  most  oil  company  eamtogs 
reported  for  the  second  quarter  of  1973 
the  average  jump  to  profits  during  this 
period  has  been  more  than  30  percent 
and,  foUowtog  a  very  strong  first  quar- 
ter, this  year  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  periods  to  the  oil  todustry's  his- 
tory. And  the  biggest  wtodfaU  of  the  oil 
propaganda  campaign  is  yet  to  come, 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeUne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  say  that  public  confidence  to  our 
governmental  Institutions  Is  at  an  all 
time  low.  Poll  after  poU  has  shown  that 
the  citizenry  is  fed  up  with  the  conttoued 
abuse  and  misuse  of  power  and  money. 
JK*  ^en,  win  the  public  think,  if  we, 
thor  servants,  bow  to  the  pressure  tactics 
or  the  multimiUion  dollar  Madison  Ave- 
nue scare  campaign  used  by  the  oil  ta- 
austry.  and  endorse  the  demands  by  big 
^to  discard  the  National  Environmental 
f^cy  Act  and  support  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  Alaska's  oU.  Should  not  Congress 
make  it  a  first  order  of  business  to  restore 
raith  to  the  institutions  of  Oovernment 
!5iT  ^V^^^  ^  '^«  people's  wUl,  not  the 
Will  of  the  oU  todustry.  We  can  start  to 
regato  this  faith  by  refustog  to  buckle 
under  the  pressure  of  the  oU  todustry 
and  vote  to  send  this  legislation  back  to 
we  corporate  boardrooms  of  ARCO  BP 
and  Exxon. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  firm  conviction  that  oil  from 
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the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  must  be  made 
available  to  the  "lower  48"  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Faced  with  a  worsentog  energy  short- 
age affecttog  all  of  us.  the  Congress  must 
see  to  It  that  an  Alaskan  pipeUne  be 
constructed  transiMttlng  the  vast  oil  re- 
serves of  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  area  where 
the  shortage  threatens  to  toterrupt  the 
patterns  of  American  life.  I  believe  firm- 
ly that  we  must  seek  to  provide  these 
oil  reserves  to  the  quickest  manner  pos- 
sible. 

But  I  am  also  concerned  about  some  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  9130.  In  our  haste 
to  prociure  this  valuable  commodity  and 
to  provide  for  consumption  of  Alaskan 
oil,  we  should  not  circumvent  the  provi- 
sions or  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act.  NEPA  was 
conceived  as  a  protective  measure  to  as- 
sure that  all  of  the  environmental  con- 
siderations of  any  proposed  project  be 
adequately  tovestigated  and  resolved  be- 
fore any  construction  is  imdertaken. 
While  our  situation  is  dire,  this  does  not 
excuse  circumvention  of  the  letter  of  the 
law. 

Furthermore,  as  many  Members  are 
aware,  we  may  be  sparktog  the  fltot  for 
even  more  time-consiuntog  litigation  If 
we  vote  to  Ignore  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
What  we  do  today  to  hasten  the  con- 
struction of  this  necessary  pipeUne  may 
weU  backfire  If  we  ftad  ourselves  tovolved 
to  further  court  action  testing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  avoiding  the  provisions 
of  the  NEPA. 

For  this  reason  in  voting  today  on  this 
important  energy  measure,  we  must  con- 
sider all  ramifications,  includtog  the  im- 
portance of  endeavoring  to  protect  our 
environment. 

While  I  am  convinced  of  our  urgent 
need  for  oU,  I  am  also  convtoced  that  we 
must  make  certato  that  the  oil  Is  de- 
livered where  it  Is  needed.  Our  Nation's 
most  critical  oil  shortages  are  to  the 
Midwest  and  the  East.  These  sections  of 
the  coimtry  are  also  most  dependent  on 
the  undependable  Imports  from  the  vola- 
tile Middle  Eastern  countries. 

Yet,  tlOe  n  of  the  biU,  cited  as  the 
"Trans-Alaska  Plpeltoe  Authorization 
Act,"  will  send  the  vitally  needed  oil  to 
that  part  of  our  coimtry,  the  west  coast, 
which  Is  virtually  self-sustalntag  to  Its 
oU  needs.  Empirical  evidence  shows  that 
delivering  North  Slope  oU  via  the  trans- 
Alaskan  plpeUne  and  tanker  to  the  weet 
coast  could  result  to  an  oil  surplus  on 
the  west  coast  while  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion conttoues  to  suffer  from  a  shortage. 
Knowtog  the  acute  problems  facing  my 
congressional  district  to  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  am  not  favorably  tocUned  to 
any  proposal  that  would  result  to  bottltog 
up  Alaskan  crude  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  support  the  proposal  authorlztog  a 
thorough  study  of  the  possIbUIties  of  con- 
structing an  oil  plpeltoe  across  Canada 
The  Canadian  route  offers  a  decided  ad- 
vantage of  deUvering  an  oU  supply  to 
those  areas  which  are  experiencing  a  dire 
shortage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  fuel  needs  are  great 
and  they  are  urgent.  Let  us  look  care- 
fully at  this  proposal.  It  is  of  extreme 


importance  to  our  Nation  to  develop  all 
of  our  domestic  resources.  But  to  our 
urgency,  we  must  not  act  without  rea- 
s<Hi— let  us  consider  aU  of  the  aspects  of 
this  important  pipeline  proposal. 

As  we  assure  for  our  Nation  the  equi- 
table utilization  of  this  valuable  resource 
let  us  also  seek  to  provide  maximnni' 
protection  for  our  environment 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
authors  of  HJl.  9130  did  not  make  the 
same  error  made  by  the  Senate  to  that 
body's  version  of  the  Alaska  pipeUne 
bUl,  8.  1081.  SpeclflcaUy,  i  am  refertng 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  298  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  v<rfce  vote 
on  July  9,  1973. 

Briefly,  amendment  No.  298  directs 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  be  set  back 
from  January  1, 1976,  to  January  l,  1974. 
with  respect  to  foreign  vessels  and  U  S  - 
flag  vessels  operattog  to  foreign  trade. 
Of  greater  Importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  would  also  estabUsh 
June  30^  1974,  as  the  effective  date  relsS 
tlve  to  U5-flag  vessels  engaged  to  coast- 
wise trade.  This  means  that  if  the  prol 
posed  Coast  Guard  regulations  of  Jan- 
i^  26. 1973  are  effected,  double  bottom 
tankers  would  be  required  to  U  monUis 
not  only  for  the  Alaska-U.S.  route,  but 
all  coastal  trade  to  the  Pacific.  AUiiitte. 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ' 

In  view  of  the  above.  I  feel  Uiat  while 

i^t  ?H^*?'.'^®  ^"***  '^  an  excellent 
one.  that  Is  to  guarantee  the  potential  for 
OU  pollution  from  expected  traffic  be- 
tween Alaska  and  ports  on  the  \JS  west 
coast  there  Is  serious  question  that  the 
amendment  that  was  approved  on  July  9. 
will  bring  tills  about.  I  would  hope  that 

^  ?H.^?"ff  ,"i?  ®*"a*«  8^°  to  conference 
m.n/^«^fS'^t'^°°'  *^«  S«°ate  amend- 
ment on  this  Issue  is  rejected.  Such  ac- 

1°^^}^^?^^^^^^  '^ould  have  not  only 
a  beneficUl  Impact  on  our  maritime  to- 
dustry  but  wiU  give  Uiose  of  us  who  are 
currenUy  actively  studying  Oie  alterna- 
tives to  come  up  witii  elUier  a  better  solu- 
JhJ^oSf  'no'^  definitive  toformation  on 
the  efficacy  of  double  bottom  segregated 

n?  ^mf^^}^  f°  conMen  or  buUd  a  fleet 
of  sufflclent  size  to  meet  the  countr^s 
needs  by  JiUy  SO,  1974.  deadUne.  I  mgl 
JJ?f  wn  T"*"" J^  ^°  ^  conference  ^ 
f!^  w"_-^  «^^«  "^  matter  serio^ 
thought  with  a  view  toward  undotag  any 
damage  Uiat  might  be  done,  not  oSyto 

rn?'*!^*"'  ^««*'  ^"t  to  the  environ- 
Sn  *^*"**    °'    precipitant    Senate 

Q.,^  chairman  of  tiie  House  Coast  Guard 

«nS^^^l***  °'  ^^  Merchant  Marine 
^n^.^/'^'^^L^°°^ttee.  I  have  h^ 
ro^»i^^^  extensive  hearings  toto  toe 
Sl^,'  ^^"^w'?  "^e^atlons  which  would 
require  double  botton-segregated  baUast 
on  future  tank  ships.  Sufficient  testlm^ 
has  been  adduced  which  raises  serioiS 
questions  over  tiie  actual  abUlty  of  double 
bottom  tankers  to  reduce  the  possIbUlty 
of  accidental  oU  poUution.  As  a  matter  3 
\t!'\'^^r^^^  thus  far  has  todlcated 
that  the  double  bottom  "solution"  tcTac- 
cidental  oU  poUution  may  be  no  solution 
at  all.  To  the  contrary,  an  analysis  of 
the  dynamics  of  a  double  bottom  tanker 
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under  advene  conditloiiB  shows  that  just 
one  failure  owing  to  the  decreased  sta- 
bility of  such  vessels  could  cause  a  catas- 
trophic discharge  of  oil  greater  than  the 
ftpnnftl  60.000  tons  of  spillage  from  con- 
ventional tankers. 

There  appetu-  to  be  four  serious  dis- 
advantages to  double  bottom  tankers  that 
did  not  surface  in  the  original  studies. 
These  Include,  one,  an  Inherent  decrease 
in  stability,  with  a  decrease  In  resistance 
to  capsizing;  two,  a  loes  of  buoyancy  in  a 
grounded  double  bottom  which  would  Im- 
pair salvage  efforts  and  increase  the  po- 
tential for  losing  an  entire  cargo;  three, 
the  potential  for  gas  accumulation  in  the 
double  bottom  and  the  danger  of  explo- 
sion; and,  four,  the  fact  that  they  only 
work  with  minor  accidents. 

Mr.  RKTD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  with 
concern  tonight  over  what  I  believe  is  a 
very  serious  matter  In  this  country — an 
energy  shortage  wlilch  in  my  view  has 
reached  critical  proportions. 

Clearly,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  oil  to  meet  this 
crisis.  Not  only  do  we  need  approximately 
65  new  refineries  in  the  coimtry,  but  also 
we  need  a  strong  national  policy — which 
as  of  the  present  does  not  exist,  due  at 
least  in  part  to  a  failure  of  this  and  per- 
haps other  administration  to  foresee 
and  recognize  inevitable  energy  short- 
ages— to  provide  a  massive  research  and 
development  effort  aiming  at  self-su£B- 
ciency  by  the  early  1980's.  As  a  sponsor  of 
legislation  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Senator  Jackson  which  would  author- 
ize such  a  program.  I  fuUy  recognize  the 
need  for  developing  new  resources  and 
acting  rapidly  to  deal  with  this  energy 
shortage. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  tonight, 
however,  does  little  to  solve  or  even  alle- 
viate the  enei^;y  crisis  In  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  pipeline  route  through 
Alaska,  whose  oil  is  then  to  be  shipped 
south  along  the  west  coast,  is  not  ade- 
quately scheduled  to  be  transported  to 
eastern  markets — and  even  If  it  is  trans- 
ported to  the  east,  it  will  no  doubt  be  at 
a  substantially  higher  cost  to  consumers. 
Finally,  there  are  no  adequate  environ- 
mental safegiiards  in  this  legislation,  and 
in  my  view,  this  is  not  the  time  to  start 
gutting  the  most  important  environmen- 
tal legislation  we  have  on  the  books.  This 
pipeline  bill  simply  declares  that  the 
pipeline  is  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act — NEPA — and  further- 
more bars  further  judicial  revietiv  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  under  NEPA.  Such  a 
waiver  of  NEPA  would  not  only  set  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  which  would  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  NEPA,  since  clearly 
section  203  could  make  NEPA  inappli- 
'  cable,  but  it  also  could  cripple  the  courts 
in  the  environmental  area. 

In  siun,  although  I  strongly  believe  we 
must  develop  the  Alaskan  North  Slope.  I 
believe  it  can  be  developed  in  a  way  far 
more  advantageous  to  the  consiuners  of 
New  York  State  and  in  a  far  more  en- 
vironmentally sound  manner,  which  does 
not  jeopardize  the  strength  or  effective- 
ness of  present  laws  which  protect  our 
lands,  our  seas,  and  our  wildlife.  I,  there- 
fore, will  vote  against  passage  of  the 
bin. 


Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  B.S..  9130,  the  Alaska 
pipeline  authorization. 

I  do  so  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation 
and  reluctance.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  reports  of  an  existing  or  impend- 
ing energy  crisis.  I  would  very  much  like 
to  see  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  fully, 
safely,  and  ecologically  developed  so  that 
this  country's  energy  needs  can  be  met. 
I  am  also  concerned  that  a  failure  to 
adequately  develop  our  resources  will  re- 
quire undue  dependence  on  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  and  possibly  under- 
mine VJS.  support  for  Israel.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  country  continue  to  sup- 
port Israel  fully. 

For  these  reasons.  I  voted  to  have  an 
immediate  study  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  route — which  would  bring  oil  to 
eastern  States  and  directly  benefit  New 
York.  On  balance  I  believe  that  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  measure  presents  too  grave 
a  risk  to  this  country's  environmental 
and  economic  state  and  offers  too  little 
aid  to  eastern  States  including  New  York 
to  be  approved  by  this  body. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  factors 
about  this  bill  is  that  it  comes  to  us  with 
an  admission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  in  transporting  the  oil  from 
Valdez  to  the  west  coast  we  will  be  dump- 
ing at  least  140.000  barrels  of  oil  a  year 
into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  harmful  ef- 
fects of  this  pollution  on  availabiUty  of 
fish  cannot  be  estimated. 

Second,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  waived  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Eiivlronmental  Protection  Act 
in  passing  this  bill.  This  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  one  which  is  possibly  un- 
constitutional. That  act  was  designed  to 
stand  between  the  American  people  and 
environmental  chaos.  If  we  waive  its  re- 
quirements every  time  we  are  confronted 
with  a  crisis,  we  are  to  effect  tovittog  eco- 
logical catastrophe. 

Third,  I  am  dismayed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Alaska  route  will  serve  only  to  ta- 
crease  the  already  abimdant  oil  supply 
to  our  western  States,  while  offering  vir- 
tually no  help  for  the  oil  starved  States 
of  the  East  Emd  Midwest.  I  am  equally 
dlstiu-bed  about  reiports  that  because  our 
western  States  have  adequate  oil  sup- 
plies, much  of  the  Alaskan  oil  will  be  ex- 
ported to  Japan. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  this  bill's 
procedural  requirements  that  all  non- 
environmental  claims  raised  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline  must  be 
raised  withto  60  days  after  the  grant  of  a 
right-of-way.  Does  this  mean  that  any 
antitrust  claims,  for  example,  brought 
against  the  owners  of  the  pipeline  not 
raised  withto  the  60-day  time  frame— 
an  almost  impossible  period  to  prepare 
for  such  a  suit?  I  think  limitmg  judicial 
review  to  this  manner  raises  serious  con- 
stitutional problems.  In  any  event,  sis  a 
matter  of  policy  I  think  this  Congress 
should  tread  li^tly  when  it  is  idtering 
the  jurisdictional  Itoes  of  the  Federal 
court  system. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  ownership  of  the  Alyeska  line,  which 
rests  to  seven  oil  companies — three  of 
which  own  95  percent  of  the  reserves  de- 
veloped— raises  serious  antitrust  ques- 
tions. At  a  time  when  we  have  been 
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warned  that  much  of  our  so-called  "ener- 
gy crisis"  is  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
between  a  few  oil  companies  who  enjoy 
the  economic  benefits  of  a  highly  con- 
centrated market,  this  Congress  should 
not  be  aUowtog  these  same  companies  to 
tighten  their  control  over  this  important 
new  energy  supply. 

Lastly,  I  am  terribly  upset  by  the  fact 
that  information  concerning  the  Cana- 
dian C3overnment's  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate to  developtog  a  trans-Canadian  route 
was  withheld  by  the  State  Department 
when  this  bUl  was  before  the  Senate, 
thereby  ellminattog  any  serious  consid- 
eration of  this  alternative  in  that  body. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  bill  before  us 
represents  the  worst  in  governmental 
planntog.  All  of  the  available  options 
have  not  been  fully  explored.  Informa- 
tion has  been  withheld  by  the  Executive 
from  the  Congress  thereby  further  di- 
mtoishing  our  examination  of  the  alter- 
natives. Control  of  this  venture  has  bera 
centered  to  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful 
companies.  Our  ecological  balance  is  se- 
riously threatened.  In  this  posture,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  to  America 
face  an  energy  crisis — and  we  face  It  to- 
day. 

Our  actions  here  will  decide  whether, 
to  the  future,  we  will  be  an  energy  suffi- 
cient nation  or  whether  we  will  be  over- 
whelmingly dependent  upon  the  whims  of 
foreign  suppliers. 

Our  actions  here  will  decide  whether 
we  will  aggressively  assert  leadership  In 
the  totemational  search  for  energy  alter- 
natives or  whether  we  will  have  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  others,  relytog  upon  their 
generosity  to  run  our  factories,  light  our 
schools,  and  heat  our  homes. 

Our  actions  here  will  decide  whether 
we  will  search  out  and  harness  the  ener- 
gy to  support  American  prosperity  or 
whether  we  will  be  forced  to  abandon  our 
current  standard  of  llvtog  and  our  hopes 
for  the  future,  leavtog  us  to  apologize  to 
our  children  for  a  great  nation  seu:rlflced 
on  the  altar  of  fuel  deficiency. 

It  is  true  that  our  prosperity — that 
standard  of  llvtog  we  are  proud  to  call 
American — tocludes  a  wild,  healthy,  and 
protected  environment.  But,  we  must 
never  allow  "environment"  to  become  a 
codeword  for  destruction  of  American 
technological  and  economic  superiority, 
for  that  would  be  tantamount  to  destruc- 
tion of  American  prosperity. 

There  is  a  great  potential  for  good  In 
the  oil  of  Alaska.  But  left  untapped, 
that  oil  cannot  produce  that  good.  We 
need  the  oil  of  Alaska,  today. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  listen  to  the  debate  of  my 
learned  colleagues  on  the  merits  of  the 
Dellenback-Owens  amendment  to  this 
Alaskan  pipeltoe  biU,  I  am  moved  to  ex- 
press what  no  one  else  here  today  has  ex- 
pressed, and  that  is  the  possibility  that 
whatever  action  we  take  here  on  this 
amendment,  and  on  this  bill,  may  be  Im- 
material. By  immaterial,  I  mean  that  we 
may  not  solve  any  real  problem.  If  that 
problem  Is  an  immediate,  or  potential, 
energy  crisis,  what  we  do  here  may  not 
effect  it  one  iota.  If ,  as  Js  much  more 
likely,  the  real  crisis  Is  a  far  more  seri- 


ous failure  to  understand  the  limits  to 
man's  ability  to  use  or  destroy  the  re- 
sources of  the  earth,  toduding  its  energy 
resources,  and  to  develop  an  alternative 
set  of  goals  and  human  lifestyles,  then 
we  delude  ourselves  and  make  any  solu- 
tion less  likely  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
with  or  without  amendment. 

Why  do  I  say  that  passage  of  this  biU 
will  not  solve,  or  even  contribute  to  a 
solution  of.  the  energy  crisis?  Elvery 
realistic  projection  of  energy  use  In  the 
United  States  shows  a  doubling  In  total 
energy  demand  withto  less  than  30  years. 
Even  with  Alaskan  oil  on  stream,  the  Im- 
port requirements  for  oil,  largely  from 
the  Middle  East,  will  reach  levels  that 
re<iulre  dollar  outflows  of  $25  to  $50  bil- 
lion per  year  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  possibly  much  earUer.  At  the  same 
time,  European  and  Japanese  demand 
increases  even  faster  than  ours,  and  their 
economic  position  to  bargatolng  for  Mid- 
dle East  oO  becomes  stronger  than  ours. 
This  country  will  be  either  totally  bank- 
rupt; owned  by  Arab  sheilcs;  or  tovolved 
to  a  major  war  which  will  destroy  either 
us,  the  oilfields  we  need,  or  both;  long 
before  the  year  2000. 

The  toput  of  oU  from  Alaska,  when  we 
get  It.  will  represent  about  a  5  percent 
tocrease  to  our  total  energy  supply  of  all 
types.  In  all  likelihood  demand  may  have 
increased  over  today's  projections  by  that 
amount  by  1978  when  the  Alaskan  oil  be- 
comes available.  Instead  of  betog  better 
off.  In  terms  of  energy  supply,  we  may 
well  be  worse  off  to  1978  than  our  projec- 
tions show.  The  crisis  will  be  worse  be- 
cause we  avoid  the  real  problem  here 
today. 

"niere  are  many  ways  to  put  that  real 
problem,  and  almost  all  of  them  consti- 
tute tremendous  oversimplifications.  One 
way  to  express  the  problem  Is  to  say  that 
we  have  always  assumed  that  the  use  of 
tocreasing  amounts  of  energy  was  wholly 
good,  that  It  represented  the  highest 
concept  of  man's  progress  towsud  a  better 
world,  and  that  there  would  never  be  a 
supply  barrier  which  could  not  be  over- 
cwne  by  man's  technological  togenulty. 
All  of  these  assumptions  are.  to  my 
optoion,  false. 

This  leads  to  the  need  to  recognize 
that  we  have  reached  the  potot  where 
we  must  put  major  emphasis  on  the  fac- 
tor of  demand,  rather  than  supply.  We 
must  seek  Immediately,  and  to  every  pos- 
sible way,  to  limit  our  use  of  energy,  and 
to  examtoe  aU  of  those  aspects  of  our 
tores  which  are  profligate  to  the  use  of 
energy.  At  the  In^n^Tn1lTT^  ^e  must  as  a 
nation  achieve  an  energy  budget  which, 
at  least  roughly,  balances  our  national 
demand  with  our  national  supply,  and  to 
a  way  which  avoids  the  destruction  of 
the  environment  and  long-range  hazards 
to  our  lives. 

I  will  not  elaborate  today  on  the  im- 
plications of  demand  analysis  and  re- 
rtructing.  It  is  far  too  complex  a  subject. 
But  I  would  potot  out  one  further  rea- 
8«i  for  begtontog  the  process  of  weantog 
ourselves  away  from  our  high-energy 
consumption  lifestyle.  If  we  do  not,  the 
ttergy  OMiglomerates  will  own  the 
American  people,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
miS^  °^  relatively  short  remaintog 
luetime.  Owning  as  they  do  the  primary 
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commodity  which  we  have  come  to  feel  is 
central  to  the  good  life,  the  monopolistic 
energy  companies — basically  petroleum 
today — are  rapidly  movtog  to  exploit 
their  ixwitlcm  for  maTimnm  windfall 
profits,  with  which  they  are  bujrlng  up 
the  energy  sources  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, coal  and  uranium.  And,  ludicrous 
as  it  may  seem,  they  are  ustog  the  tax 
dollars  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  the 
power  of  our  Oovemment,  to  aid  them 
to  this  process.  There  is  some  evldenc-, 
of  course,  that  they  have  already  bought 
most  of  the  machtoeiy  of  Government. 

Perhaps  this  analysis  will  seem  overly 
cynical  to  many  of  my  colleagues.  But 
I  am  convtoced  that  the  real  question 
today  should  be  not  how  quickly  we  can 
strip  Alaska  of  its  oil  resources,  but 
rather  how  quickly  we  can  comprehend 
and  solve  these  more  Important  problems. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chahman,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  our  Nation  desperately  needs 
whatever  oil  and  mtoeral  resources  which 
can  be  found  and  developed  to  North 
America,  tacludtog  Alaska  and  Canada. 
Tlie  North  Slope  discovery  is  important, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determtoe— at  this 
time — whether  It  will  constitute  the 
prime  discovery  to  Alaska  or  even  a  sub- 
stantial discovery  compared  to  what  may 
develop.  Substantial  discoveries  and  even 
larger  discoveries  may  develop  to  other 
portions  of  Alaska  and  to  northern 
Canada. 

In  developtog  a  pipeltoe  system  of  de- 
livery, we  should  thtok  not  Just  to  terms 
of  one  field  of  discovery.  We  should  think 
to  terms  of  the  best  system  of  delivery, 
one  which  is  efficient,  environmentally 
safe,  and  designed  to  serve  a  wide  area 
of  resource  development  and  collection. 
We  should  be  thinking  to  terms  of  an  oil 
and  gas  collection  system,  located  to  pro- 
vide a  deUvery  system  of  the  broadest 
dimension.  It  should  be  designed  to  reach 
beyond  the  Prudhoe  Field  toto  northern 
Canada — so  that  It  could  serve  new  dis- 
coveries along  the  land  route.  The  trans- 
Canada  route  would  multiply  contem- 
plated use  of  the  pipeltoe.  By  reachtog 
new  fields,  the  overland  route  would  ex- 
tend the  life  of  present  discoveries  and 
provide  a  more  stable  and  conttoutog 
source  of  petroleum  energy. 

The  trans-Canada  pipeltoe  would 
deliver  petroleum  from  source  to  refinery 
without  leaving  the  pipeltoe.  The  trans- 
portation of  oil  would  be  more  secure- 
more  compatible  to  the  national  security 
and  todependent  of  special  martoe  prob- 
lems— the  Jones  Act  does  not  apply  to 
plpeltoes  and  petroleum  users  would  not 
be  subject  to  higher  prices  of  oil  shipped 
to  a  combination  pipeltoe-tanker  system. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  advisability  of  a  system  of  oil  deliv- 
ery over  the  land  of  another  sovereign 
country.  However,  Canada  is  our  best 
friend — our  toterests  are  toterwoven. 
The  trans-Canada  pipeline  would  open 
up  new  regions  for  discovery  and  de- 
velopment mutually  beneficial  to  both 
countries. 

The  delivery  of  oU  by  pipeltoe  frwn 
well  to  todustry  would  provide  the  heart- 
land of  America  with  an  energy  system 
which  might  insure  the  competitive  sxu:- 
vlval  of  thtt  large  Industrial  region.  The 
coasts  already  have  the  benefit  of  tank- 


er-delivered oil,  which  can  move  from 
tanker  to  todustry.  Midwest  America 
needs  a  pipeltoe  supply  If  it  Is  to  mata- 
tato  its  capacity  to  survive  or  compete 
for  todustrial  development. 

More  oil  for  the  west  coast  of  America 
will  result  to  more  todustry  and  more 
people,  more  pollution,  more  problons. 
The  he&rtland  of  America  cannot  SLfTord 
more  population  shift  to  both  coasts.  It 
is  cleariy  to  the  national  toterest  to 
distribute  industrial  production  and  to 
direct  development  to  the  heartland  at 
the  Nation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  North  Slope 
oil  Is  needed,  badly,  to  aU  of  the  lower  48 

States.  There  Is  serious  doubt,  however, 
as  to  whether  that  oil  is  needed  on  the 
American  west  coast,  where  tankers  from 
Alaska  would  deliver  the  bulk  of  their 
oil  cargo.  According  to  figures  supplied 
by  the  National  Petroleum  Council  to 
a  1973  study,  to  order  to  meet  the  west 
coast  oil  demand,  it  wlU  be  necessary  to 
import  1.6  million  barrels  of  foreign  oil 
to  the  west  coast  by  1980.  The  projected 
oU  supply  to  the  1980's  from  the  North 
Slope  oil  fields  is  1.8  to  2  mlUion  barrels. 
If  shipped  to  the  west  coast,  this  will 
result  to  a  siui>lus  of  at  least  200.000 
barrels  of  oil.  It  is  not  difficult  to  deduce 
that  the  oil  companies  plan  to  sell  their 
surplus  crude  oil  to  Japan  to  return  for 
Japanese  rights  to  Middle  East  oil.  This 
Middle  East  oil  wUl  then  be  shipped  to 
the  east  coast  and  the  Midwest  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  fee  import  pro- 
gram or  at  the  tocreastogAy  high  and 
unstable  Middle  East  price.  This  will  to- 
sure  high  oil  prices  for  the  oil  todustry. 
It  will  reduce  the  level  of  taxes  paid  the 
American  Government  by  oil  corpora- 
tions and  provide  more  Cadillacs  for  the 
Middle  East  sheiks. 

Rather  than  export  surplus  Alaskan 
oil,  we  should  ship  this  oil  to  the  Midwest 
where  it  is  needed.  If  surplus  Alaskan  oil 
on  the  west  coast  were  to  be  shipped  to 
the  E^t  either  across  Panama  or  around 
Cape  Horn,  the  cost  per  barrel  would 
tocrease  anywhere  from  $0.65  to  $2.22. 
This  additional  cost  is  obviously  unfair 
to  Midwest  consumers  where  this  oil  is 
so  vitally  needed.  Returntog  to  the  NPC's 
study,  statistics  definitely  demonstrate 
this  need  for  Alaskan  oil  to  the  Midwest. 
In  1980  it  will  be  necessary  to  import 
4.45  million  barrels  of  oil  to  meet  Mid- 
west demands.  This  is  74  percent  of  the 
total  Midwest  oil  needs  of  6  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  If  Alaskan  oil  was  to  be 
piped  directly  to  the  Midwest,  this  re- 
gion would  then  be  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  for  only  about  28  percent  of  its  to- 
tal supply,  about  the  same  amount 
needed  by  the  west  coast  with  no  Alas- 
kan oil.  These  figures  clearly  argue  for 
the  trans-Canada  pipeltoe. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  reslsttog  a  Canadian  route  for 
the  oil  pipeline.  In  addition  to  the  claim 
that  a  Canadian  pipeltoe  would  be  cost- 
lier to  build  stoce  it  is  longer,  the  oil 
ctMnpanles  stand  to  lose  2  or  3  years' 
worth  of  profits  due  to  the  delay  neces- 
sary to  build  the  longer  Canadian  route. 
But  loss  of  profit  is  the  oil  companies' 
only  real  argument.  The  DQjartment  of 
the  Interior's  fiiud  environmental  state- 
ment to  Its  economic  analysis  of  the 
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trans-Alaskan  pipeline  route  admits 
that  a  Canadian  route  would  be  "an 
equally  efficient — economic — alternative" 
to  the  one  in  Alaska. 

The  environmental  problems  created 
by  the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  are  as  serious  as  the  economic 
problems.  For  Instance,  the  proposed 
pipeline  route  lies  squarely  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  most  active  earthquake 
belts  in  the  world.  In  the  past  20  years, 
23  major  earthquakes  have  hit  the  very 
route  the  pipeline  will  follow.  Any  one 
of  these  seismic  shocks  would  have  had 
enough  force  to  rupture  the  pipeline. 
Interior's  environmental  impact  state- 
ment admits — 

. . .  It  IB  almost  a  certainty  that  one  or  more 
large-magnitude  earthquakes  will  occur  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  southern  two-thirds  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  route  during  the  life- 
time of  the  pipeline.  Strong  ground  motion 
and  large  ground  displacement  accompany- 
ing such  an  earthquake  could  damage — even 
rupture — the  propoaed  pipeline. 

The  Port  of  Valdez,  where  a  510,000 
barrel  capacity  storage  and  tanker  load- 
ing facility  is  planned,  Is  on  an  equally 
dangerous  site — so  dangerous,  in  fact, 
that  most  of  the  town  of  Valdez  was 
washed  into  the  sea  as  a  result  of  tidal 
waves  following  the  Alaskan  earthquake 
of  1964. 

As  if  the  threat  of  earthquakes  were 
not  enough,  the  steel  pipe  itself,  already 
purchased  by  the  oil  companies  at  a  cost 
of  $100  million,  has  no  special  design 
or  properties  to  allow  it  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  bringing  oil  through  some  of  the 
most  difficult  terrain  and  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  world,  indeed,  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia— Davis — has  stated  that — 

The  pipe  has  been  so  underdealgned  that 
we  already  know  that  It  will  wrinkle. 

Some  350  streams  would  be  crossed  by 
the  proposed  pipeline  route;  a  rupture 
nesu:  a  large  stream  would  wreak  havoc 
with  a  salmon  nm  or  result  in  oil  being 
carried  out  to  the  Beaufort  Sea  to  be 
trapped  under  the  pack  ice.  Again,  to 
quote  the  Interior  Department's  Impact 
Statement — 

In  the  event  of  a  pipeline  rupture,  14,000 
barrels  of  oU  (B88.000  gaUons)  could  leak  out 
durlnig  the  time  required  for  pump  station 
shutdown  and  valve  closure.  After  shutdown 
and  valve  closure,  up  to  an  additional  60,000 
barrels  of  oU  could  drain  from  the  pipeline 
at  some  localities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  hardly  point  out 
the  inestimable  damage  which  could  oc- 
cur to  the  Alsiskan  terrain  or  the  cata- 
strophic effect  on  the  flsh  which  spawn  In 
many  of  the  streams  crossed  by  the  pipe- 
line, and  on  the  wildlife  dependoit  on 
these  streams. 

A  far  more  Imminent  threat  to  the  ma- 
rine ecology  of  the  Arctic  lies  in  the 
transportaatlon  of  the  oil  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  pipeline  to  the  time  it 
reaches  the  refinery.  Present  plans  call 
for  huge  oil-laden  supertankers  to  sail 
down  Alaskan  coastal  waters  to  Prince 
William  Soimd.  one  of  the  purest  bodies 
of  water  on  Earth  and  one  which  sup- 
ports a  sizable  fishing  industry.  Yet  the 
Interior  Department's  impact  statement 
admits  that  large  spills  probably  will  oc- 


cur and  that  complete  cleanup  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  even  if  the  12-hour 
delay  now  i>ermitted  by  the  Coast  Guard 
for  full  oil  spill  response  were  elimi- 
nated. 

In  other  words,  spills  will  occur  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  clean  them  up.  Mem- 
ories of  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster,  and 
the  knowledge  that  similar  disasters  are 
almost  certain  to  occur  again  and  sigain 
during  the  life  of  the  pipeline,  are  cause 
for  deep  alarm.  It  should  be  remembered, 
for  example,  that  the  water  route  which 
the  oil  tankers  will  follow  is  one  of  the 
most  treacherous  in  the  world.  Special 
pilots  will  be  needed  to  guide  tankers  out 
of  the  narrow  Valdez  Arm — a  fjord 
blasted  by  gale  force  winds  and  not  en- 
tirely free  of  icebergs — into  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound. 

Once  out  of  the  soimd,  tankers  will 
have  to  travel  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  waters 
which  Interior  describes  as  having  the 
"highest  frequency  of  extratropical  cy- 
clones in  the  Northern  Hemisphere"  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Waves  in  the 
gulf  reach  a  height  of  12  feet  or  more  20 
percent  of  the  time.  Should  a  major  oil 
spill  occur — almost  a  certain  eventual- 
ity— Interior's  impact  statement  con- 
cludes that — 

Permanent  and  far-reaching  effects  upon 
certain  forms  of  plankton  would  occur  caus- 
ing a  general  decrease  In  primary  produc- 
tivity which  would  in  turn  affect  other  or- 
ganisms of  the  ecosystem,  such  as  salmon, 
and  other  species  at  fish,  birds,  and  shell - 
flah. 

The  greatest  threats  to  the  Arctic  en- 
vironment could  be  averted  if  the  oil 
pipeline  were  to  be  built  along  the  Mac- 
Kenzie  Valley  in  Canada  instead  of  along 
the  trans-Alaska  route  as  now  proposed. 
The  chance  of  marine  disaster  would 
obviously  be  averted  if  the  oil  were 
shipped  entirely  on  land,  as  the  Canadian 
route  would  permit.  Environmentalists 
in  this  coimtry  and  in  Canada,  Members 
of  both  the  House  smd  Senate,  and  Cana- 
dian Government  have  all  advocated 
adoption  of  the  Canadian  route.  Though 
environmental  disruption  will  occur 
wherever  a  pipeline  is  built. 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  route  would 
also  avoid  the  Alaskan  earthquake  belt 
which  presents  such  a  hazard  to  the  en- 
tire length  of  Alaskan  pipe,  to  the  entire 
oil  storage  facility  at  Valdez,  and  to 
many  sections  of  the  tanker  route  south- 
ward. The  TCP  line  would  pass  over  re- 
latively level  land  as  opposed  to  the 
Alaskan  mountain  chains  of  the  TAP. 
Since  a  separate  natural  gas  pipeline  is 
already  planned  for  the  MacKenzle  Val- 
ley route,  building  the  oil  pipeline  along 
the  route  already  designated  for  a  gas 
pipeline  would  reduce  the  compoimd 
threat  to  migrating  wildlife  posed  by  two 
separate  pipeline  routes. 

The  fact  that  part  of  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line already  eadsts — from  Edmonton. 
Alberta,  to  Chicago — makes  the  Cana- 
dian route  even  more  appealing. 

In  light  of  every  argument  opposing 
the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline,  its  advocates  must  fall  back  on 
the  clsdm  that  such  a  pipeline  ia  essen- 
tial for  our  national  security  as  a  guar- 
antee that  we  will  not  have  to  rely  on 
insecure  Middle  East  oil  in  the  near  fu- 


ture. Oil  company  schemes  to  import 
Middle  East  oil  immediately  refute  this 
claim.  Mr.  S.  David  Freeman,  former  As- 
sistant Director  for  Energy  and  the  En- 
vironment in  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  2 
million  barrel  daily  flow  through  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  would  constitute 
only  about  4  percent  of  our  total  energy 
consunu>tion  in  the  1980's. 

A  Canadian  pipeline  would  greatly  en- 
courage exploration  of  the  estimated  44 
billion  barrel  oil  reserve  in  the  Canadian 
arctic,  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  re- 
serve thought  to  Ue  under  the  Alaskan 
ice.  Our  national  interest  would  be  best 
served  if  this  Csmadian  oil  supply,  offi- 
cially considered  secure  oil,  could  be  ob- 
tained for  use  in  the  United  States,  les- 
sening our  dependence  on  Arab  petro- 
leum. 

Thus,  any  action  that  will  Immediately 
permit  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  appears  as  a  blatant  ex- 
ample of  the  administration  favoring  the 
interests  of  the  oil  companies  over  the 
interests  of  the  public.  The  profit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  few  corporations 
seems  to  take  precedence  over  every  en- 
vironmental danger,  every  saving  to  the 
consumer  on  oil  shipped  most  economi- 
cally to  where  it  is  most  needed,  every 
cry  of  concern  for  reconsideration  of  the 
pipeline  decision. 

Of  course,  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
would  not  be  possible  if  it  were  opposed 
by  the  Canadian  Government.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  recent  debate  and  discussion.  From 
the  latest  reports,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  position  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment on  this  vital  issue  was  withheld 
from  the  Senate  during  the  period  in 
which  that  Chamber  was  debating  this 
legislation.  Since  the  Senate  passed  this 
bill.  Information  has  become  available 
which  indicates  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment would  not  demand  majority 
ownership  of  the  pipeline.  In  essence,  the 
Canadian  Government  does  not  appear 
to  be  hostile  to  the  concept  of  a  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  and  the  position  of 
their  government  appears  to  be  con- 
tinued to  be  expressed  by  the  statement 
of  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  on  May  14.  1973 : 

We  do  not  favour  the  route  from  Alaska 
which  would  take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean 
into  waters  that  are  very  narrowly  confined 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  That 
Is  still  our  policy,  and  our  policy  is  still  to 
Indicate  that  the  Mackenzie  route  Is  one 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  If 
there  Is  application  made  In  the  proper  form, 
and  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to  foUow 
up  on  that. 

Interior's  refusal  to  even  consider  a 
Canadian  pipeline  route  is  in  violation 
of  the  National  E:nvlronmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  which  calls  upon  aU  Federal 
agencies  to — 

to  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate 
alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  any  proposal  which  involves  unre- 
solved conflicts  ooncemlng  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources. 

The  NEPA  law  clearly  applies  in  this 
case.  The  impact  statement's  admission 
of  insufficient  Information  about  litottUy 
hundreds  of  questions  of  environmental 
effecta  of  Alaskan  pipeline  c<n)structlon 
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constitutes  another  violation  of  national 
environmental  policy — as  stated  in  the 
1969  act — which  declares  in  part  that — 
n  ts  the  continuing  reeponalhUltji  of  the 
Tf%^BnX  Covernnxent  to  .  .  .  attain  the 
Widest  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment without  .  .  .  unintended  conse- 
qoences. 

How  can  "unintended  consequences" 
be  prevented  if  they  are  not  even  known? 
More  time  is  needed — at  least  half  a 
year — to  study  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  advantages 
and  feasibility  of  the  Canadian  route. 

A  "more  thoughtful  and  rational  anal- 
ysis" literally  cannot  be  made  at  this 
point.  We  risk  extreme  deterioration  of 
tbe  Alaskan  wilderness — and  deteriora- 
tt<n  of  Canadian- American  relations 
over  this  very  controversial  question. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  today  is  the  fact 
that  rather  than  face  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  this  bill  simply  overrides  tha;t  act.  It 
declares  that  the  NEPA  will  not  airily 
to  questions  relating  to  the  Iniildlng  of 
the  Alaskan  pipeline.  In  essence,  the  bill 
declares  that  the  environmental  prob- 
lems have  been  resolved.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  declaring  through  an  act  oi  legis- 
lation that  )'Qlght  is  day"  or  "black  is 
white."  It  is  my  fear  that  the  language 
of  this  bill,  which  breaches  the  applica- 
bility of  tbe  NEPA,  will  be  used  as  a  pre- 
cedoit  for  the  total  destruction  of  this 
most  important  environmental  safe- 
guard. 

I  am,  therefore,  supporting  amend- 
ments that  would  delay  final  approval 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  so  that  further 
studies  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  National  Academy  of  Sciences  can 
be  conducted  during  the  next  half  year 
comparing  both  the  economic  and  &x- 
vironmental  merits  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline  as  an  alternative  to  the  Alaskan 
route.  In  addition,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  excuse  the  pipeline  from  the 
provisions  of  the  NEPA  must  be  deleted. 
If  these  and  other  amendments  are  not 
accepted,  then  the  bill  will  remain  an 
environmental  nlghtnmre  and  must  be 
opposed. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday the  House  considered  and  passed 
the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  bill.  I  was  one 
of  the  356  Members  of  the  House  who 
voted  in  favor  of  this  measure,  but  I  did 
so  reluctantly. 

I  had  intended  to  amend  this  bill,  but 
debate  on  this  measure  lasted  for  12 
hours,  and  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  remaining  on  the  floor  indefinitely  I 
never  presented  my  amendment. 

If  my  amendment  had  been  considered 
and  passed  it  would  have  provided  that 
no  oil  or  gas,  wt»ether  crude  oil  or  refined 
oil.  transported  over  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  system  shall  be  exported  from 
the  United  States. 

Even  though  the  bill  provides  some 
protection  against  exports  of  crude  oU  it 
1«  my  hope  that  In  its  final  form  the 
bill  is  perfected  enough  to  insure  that 
we  do  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
allow  any  of  the  qU  or  gas  transported 
over  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  be  ex- 
ported. If  there  should  be  an  Instance 
When  this  does  happen  it  is  my  belief 
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that  this  deviatiop  would  be  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Congress. 

It  isuy  understanding  that  when  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  built,  the  United 
States  can  expect  to  curb  the  dollar  out- 
flow for  overseas  oil  by  as  much  as  $3.3 
billion  annually,  while  reducing  its  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources.  Because  of 
this  information  and  because  every 
Member  realizes  our  country's  need  for 
oil  and  gas,  this  bill  was  passed  by  a 
large  margin,  and  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  voted  for  this  bill  feel  as  I  do,  that 
if  any  of  this  oil  or  gas  is  exported  to  any 
foreign  country  this  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  they  passed  this 
legislation. 

I  offer  a  copy  of  the  amendment  for 
the  Rccord: 

AMXMDiaDrr  1N>  HJt.  9130,  as  Bspokud 

OmSSD  BT  Ift.  OONSALBX 

Page  17,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  fcri- 
lowB  down  through  and  Including  line  14 
on  pag*  18,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Qxc.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  oil  or  gas,  whether  crude 
oU  or  refined  oU,  transported  over  tbe  trans- 
Alaeka  oU  and  gas  pipeline  system  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  be  exported  from  the  United 
States.  Any  right-of-way,  permit,  public  land 
order,  lease,  or  other  Federal  authorization 
Issued  or  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
trans- Alaska  oU  and  gas  pipeline  system  shall 
contain  a  provision  stating  that  in  the  event 
any  person  holding  such  a  right-of-way,  per- 
mit, public  land  order,  lease,  or  other  Federal 
authorization,  exports  any  oil  or  gas  in  viola- 
tion of  the  first  sentence  of  this  section,  then 
such  right-of-way,  permit,  public  land  order, 
lease,  at  other  Federal  authorization  held  by 
such  person  shall  terminate,  with  no  liability 
accruing  to  the  United  States  on  account  of 
such  termination. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  we  are  faced  with  an 
energy  crisis  in  the  United  States. 

Three  years  ago  some  of  tlie  larger  gas 
companies  informed  me  that  they  could 
no  longer  supply  gas  to  newly  constructed 
factories  in  the  (ustrict  I  represent.  Two 
years  ago,  some  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  United  States  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  He^th  and  Environment 
that  the  known  reserves  of  natural  gas 
would  last  6  years  and  the  known  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  approximately  12 
years. 

Our  country  is  the  world's  largest  con- 
siuner  of  petroleum  products.  We  have  a 
nation  on  wheels  apd  a  nation  which  has 
become  accustomed  to  heating  and  air 
conditioning  from  either  gas  or  electric- 
ity. Not  only  this,  our  Army  and  Navy 
are  both  dependent  upon  adequate  sup- 
plies of  petrqleum. 

As  it  happens.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
Audubon  Society.  I  am  a  practicing  en- 
vironmentalist, but  our  need  for  the  oil 
from  the  north  slope  is  so  great  that  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  pipeline  As 
imperative. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  other 
large  gas  companies  are  Interested  in 
construction  of  a  plpeUhe  in  addltlbn  to 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  down  the  Mackenzie 
River  and  into  the  northwest.  A  shortage 
of  haturfU  ga£  is  recognized  in  this  par- 


ticular area.  This  company  informs  me 
that  it  will  work  in  ccaxlufiction  with  the 
petrofeum  companies  which  are  develop- 
ing the  oil  potential  of  the  North  Slope. 
Although  I  had  rather  both  the  oil  and 
gas  came  down  the  Mackenzie  River 
through  Canada  into  the  northw^t,  It 
seems  the  petroleum  will  become  avail- 
able sooner  if  the  Alaskan  pipeline  is 
constructed. 

Since  our  need  for  i>etroleum  ts  so 
great,  I  therefore  support  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaskan,  pipeline. 
,  Atthepresenttime,  our  Navy  has  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States  for  conversion 
of  coal  into  fuel  which  could  be  used  for 
propulsion  of  its  ships.  The  pilot  project 
now  produces  only  5  barrels  per  day.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
work  must  be  intensified.  The  huge  de- 
posits of  coal  in  our  Western  States  must 
be  utilized  in  supplying  our  Navy  smd 
armed  services  with  the  petroleum  it 
needs.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the  vola- 
tile Middle  Blast  as  a  source  of  supply. 

I  ui-ge  that  an  authority  with  adequate 
funding  be  created  to  launch  immedi- 
ately a  project  to  convert  sufficient 
amounts  of  this  great  supply  of  coal  into 
petroleum  products  needed  by  our  people 
and  by  our  armed  services  so  that  our 
country  will  be  str^igthened  internally 
and  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
changing  temperaments  of  unstable  gov- 
ernments. '^ 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  sup- 
port of  the  AlMkan  pipeline  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  support  the  pipeline  because 
I  think  we  must  have  it  to  meet  our 
energy  needs,  yet  I  am  rehictant  because 
of  the  envlranmental  questions  that  have 
been  raised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  denies  that  we 
must  tap  the  huge  oil  deposits  discovered 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  5^  years 
ago. 

•nie  North  Slope  deposits  will  not  by 
themselves  solve  our  energy  needs,  but 
they  will  provide  an  important  fraction 
of  our  futm^  oil  requirements. 

The  issue  before  us  is  whether  to  clear 
the  way  for  immediate  construction  of 
the  trans- Alaska  pipeline,  or  to  delay 
action  while  further  study  is  made  of  al- 
ternative means  of  transportation,  Vbit 
most  Bkely  alternative  being  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline. 

Environmental  groups  want  us  to  de- 
lay. They  want  more  studies.  Theyliave 
presented  some  cogent,  well-reseiirched 
arguments  to  support  their  poelUon. 

I  have  paid  close  attention  to  thoae 
arguments  for  1  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  conservation  and  envlronmaital 
matters. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  In  1958-^ 
well  before  general  concern  for  the  ecol- 
ogy blossomed  in  the  late  1960's — I  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  a  nonprofK 
eorp6ratl(Hi.  and  I  also  served  as  its  legal 
counsel.  I  was  a  member  of  the  board, 
an  officer  of,  and  legal  eouiteei  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Park  and  Playground  Society, 
also  a  nonprofit  corporation.  I  was  also 
a  member  of  the  recreation,  conservation, 
and  parks  council  of  the  Allegheny  Con- 
ference on  Community  Development. 
What  i  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
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haps  tomewhat  immodestly,  is  that  be- 
fore ecology  became  a9  popular  as  Mom's 
apple  pie.  I  was  there. 
'  But  on  this  issue,  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  relative  environmental  merits  of  the 
different  systems  of  obtaining  the  North 
Slope  oil  are  not  all  that  clear.  No  system 
seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  superior  en- 
vironmentally. Meanwhile,  we  face  an 
urgent  energy  crisis  which  has  enormous 
international  economic  and  diplomatic 
consequences. 

The  alternative  which  environmental 
groups  wsmt  us  to  consider  Is  a  proposed 
trans-Canada  pipeline. 

But  a  trans-Canada  route  shares  some 
of  the  same  environmental  hazards  of 
the  trans- Alaska  route. 

Conservationists  have  rightly  pointed 
out  that  two-thirds  of  the  800  mile 
Alaskan  pipeline  would  cross  one  of  the 
most  active  earthquake  zones  in  the 
world.  But  It  is  also  true  that  any  trans- 
Canada  route  would  have  to  pass  through 
a  seismic  zone  of  relatively  major 
activity. 

In  either  case,  modem  pipeline  tech- 
nology has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
withstand  severe  earthquakes.  In  addi- 
tion, numerous  cutoff  valves  would  be 
built  Into  the  system  and  would  shut 
down  the  oil  flow  in  the  event  that  a  rup- 
ttpe  in  the  line  would  occur. 

Moreover,  the  question  of  oil  spills 
aside,  any  Canadian  pipeline  would 
transverse  a  route  1,700  miles  long,  more 
than  double  the  length  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  route.  As  a  scar  on  the  landscape 
and  as  an  interference  with  the  natural 
ecology,  a  trans-Canada  route  would 
have  the  potential  of  causing  an  equal 
amount  of  damage. 

A  Canadian  route  also  would  have  to 
cross  many  more  major  rivers,  which 
endanger  pipelines  at  flood  stage.  Also, 
the  ditches  needed  to  lay  the  many  miles 
of  pipe  that  will  go  underground — 
ditches  that  could  be  deadly  traps  for 
wildlife  imtil  they  are  closed  over — 
would  be  more  numerous  along  a  Ca- 
nadian route.  So  would  the  amount  of 
earth  and  gravel  that  would  need  to  be 
excavated,  and  so  would  the  number  of 
pumping  stations  upsetting  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  are,  then,  environmental  risks 
connected  with  the  Alaskan  pipeline — 
although  many  of  the  rislcs  are  shared, 
or  exceeded  by,  the  only  alternative  un- 
der discussion,  the  trans-Canada  route. 

It  1b  my  reluctant  feeling  that  we  must 
accept  those  risks  at  this  time.  Especlidly 
so, in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Oovern- 
ment  can  set  and  enforce  the  environ- 
mental standards  for  an  Alaskan  pipeline 
while  we  would  have  no  direct  control 
cnei  construction  In  Canada. 

However,  I  do  not  favor  a  unilateral 
statement  by  this  Congress  that  the 
Alaska  pipeline  automatically  meets  en- 
vironmental requirements.  I  do  not  favor 
Uiat  part  of  HJl.  9130  which  states  that 
the  Interior  Department's  environmen- 
tal impact  study  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Protec- 
tion  Act. 

NEPA  was  set  up  to  allow  for  Judicial 
review  of  environmental  impact  state- 
ments. And  we  are  entitled  to  have  that 
review.  We  should  not  short  circuit  the 


process  we  set  up  in  NEPA.  but  should 
allow  It  to  be  followed. 

I,  therefore,  favor  the  Dellenback 
amendment  to  strike  the  language  in 
the  Alaska  pipeline  authorization  bill 
which  would  settle  the  environmental 
question.  The  NEPA  process  calls  for  a 
Judicial  determination.  Let  us  have  it. 

In  retrospect,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  this  whole  matter  could 
have  been  solved  5  years  ago,  soon  after 
the  startling  North  Slope  strike  was 
made.  The  oU  Indiistry  could  have 
brought  the  issue  to  Congress  for  a  deci- 
sion and  by  now  we  could  be  bearing  the 
fruits  of  a  finished  pipeline,  whether 
through  Alaska  or  through  Canada. 

Instead,  the  oil  Industry  sought  to 
avoid  a  confrontation  with  environmen- 
talist groups  and  tried  to  sidestep  a  polit- 
ical showdown  in  Congress.  The  result 
of  their  strategy  was  only  to  delay  the 
mevltable  and  In  the  meantime  this 
coTintry's  need  for  oil  has  grown  dramat- 
ically. 

Now,  because  of  the  5  years  that  have 
been  lost,  time  is  a  major  factor  in  our 
decision.  For  it  is  a  key  fact  that  it  would 
take  3  to  5  years  longer  to  build  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline  than  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
Hiat  is  just  construction  time.  Further 
delaj^  could  result  because  little  of  the 
necessary  planning  and  paperwork  has 
yet  been  done  on  a  Canadian  route.  On 
the  other  hand,  milUons  of  dcdlars  have 
already  been  Invested  in  the  preliminar- 
ies for  the  Alaskan  route.  Also,  there 
has  been  no  settlement  of  the  Canadian 
Native  claims,  which  must  be  resolved 
before  construction  could  begin.  There 
has  been  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive claims.  Some  say  that  the  Canadian 
Native  claims  are  not  a  serious  obstacle 
in  that  country,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  took  considerable  time  and  ef- 
fort to  settle  the  Native  claims  issue  in 
Alaska. 

There  are  other  argimients  for  pro- 
ceeding immediately  with  the  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

The  urgency  of  the  energy  crisis  lies 
not  only  hi  our  lack  of  domestic  supplies, 
but  in  the  fact  that  most  of  our  imports 
come  from  the  politically  unstable  Mid- 
east. It  seems  unalterably  true  that, 
whatever  we  do,  we  are  going  to  be  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  Arab  oil  in  the 
intermediate-term  future,  for  only  that 
part  of  the  world  has  the  resources  to 
satisfy  our  requirements. 

It  is  an  imsettling  thought  that  the 
United  States  could  be  subject  to  diplo- 
matic and  political  blackmail  by  any 
state  or  group  of  states.  That  the  United 
States  could  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  area 
of  the  world  where  governments  are  un- 
stable, where  hostilities  have  been  fre- 
quent, where  terrorism,  assassination 
and  hijacking  are  commonplace,  is  pro- 
foimdly  troubling.  And  that  says  nothing 
about  the  ability  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
States  to  demand  financial  as  well  as  po- 
litical concessions  by  pustdng  the  price 
of  their  oil  out  of  sight. 

Any  reasonable  step  that  we  can  take 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  such  uncer- 
tain supplies  of  oil  should  be  taken.  The 
Alaskan  pipeline  represents  the  quickest 
way  to  put  a  dent  In  that  dependence  and 
give  us  some  small  bargaining  chip  In  our 


negotiations  with  oil-rich  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  need  oil  and  we  need  it  from  our 
own  reliable  sources. 

There  are  additional  economic  benefits 
that  would  flow  from  the  Aleiskan  pipe- 
line. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  represents  a  plus 
In  our  balance-of -payments  equation.  By 
increasing  our  domestic  supply  of  oil,  we 
cut  down  on  what  we  must  pay  for  for- 
eign oil.  Investment  in  an  Alaskan  piiw. 
line  is  an  investment  in  the  Amerfcan 
economy.  The  Alaskan  pipeline  should 
prove  a  boon  to  that  State's  depressed 
economy.  Some  22,000  jobs  are  expected 
to  be  created  there  in  coimectlon  with 
the  pipeline.  A  positive  impact  will  re- 
sult on  the  economy  of  the  lower  4S 
States,  where  most  of  the  supplies  and 
materials  for  the  pipeline  will  be  pur- 
chased. The  27  new  oil  tankers  needed 
for  the  water  leg  of  the  Alaskan  route 
will  also  breathe  some  life  into  our  ship- 
yard construction  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  side  of  efll- 
ciency,  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
a  trans-Canada  route  is  better  because  it 
will  channel  oU  to  the  Midwest,  where 
the  greatest  fuel  shortages  occur,  and 
to  the  East,  the  area  of  second  greatest 
need.  The  Alaskan  pipeline,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  send  North  Slope  oil  to  the 
west  cocwt,  the  area  of  least  need.  It  is 
alleged.  In  fact,  that  the  Alaskan  route 
win  result  in  some  oil  being  shipped  to 
Japan. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  argu- 
ment. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  issue  is  most  troubling.  It  in- 
volves complex  technical  factors  which 
we,  as  nontechniclans.  can  only  wrestle 
with  and  try  to  evaluate  as  best  we  can. 
We  must  depend  on  the  information  we 
receive,  and  we  must  hope  that  new  In- 
vestigations do  not  invalidate  that  in- 
formation and  render  our  Judgments 
wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beMeve  the  overriding 
considerations  here  are  ttiat  we  need  oil, 
we  need  it  quickly,  we  need  to  ameliorate 
the  threat  of  bondage  to  foreign  powers, 
we  need  to  Improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. There  are  environmental  ques- 
tions. There  are  environmental  risks.  We 
must  proceed  cautiously.  But  we  must 
proceed.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay  and 
hope  that  an  uncertam  future  will  pro- 
vide what  we  can  never  really  have- 
certain  answers.  We  have  a  bird  in  the 
hand.  We  cannot  wait  for  two  in  the 
bush. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Alaska 
pipeline  bill  threatens  the  integrity  of 
our  environment  smd  our  legal  system 
and  Is  a  blatant  sell-out  to  the  monopo- 
listic oil  Industry.  Designed  to  modern- 
ize outdated  legislation  and  to  expedite 
construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline,  the 
hastily  assembled  bill  will  achieve  neither 
end.  Instead,  it  will  imdoubtedly  invite 
countless  lengthy  legal  challenges  to  the 
several  provisions  of  the  bill  on  consti- 
tutional, civil,  and  administrative  issues. 

There  are  different  interpretations  re- 
garding the  existence,  causes  of  and  solu- 
tions to  the  energy  crisis.  In  any  event,  I 
must  oppose  the  bill.  If  I  accept  the 
severity  of  the  oil  shortage,  I  would  re- 
ject H.R.  9130  because  it  encourages  » 
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myriad  of  complex  litigation  and  further 
delays  the  imperative  delivery  of  Alaskan 
oil  to  "the  lower  48".  If  I  doubt  Its  sever- 
ity, I  remain  skeptical  of  the  broad  revi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  of 
idadng  the  vast  crude  reserves  and  vital 
pipelines  In  the  hands  of  a  selfish,  profit- 
seeking  consortium. 

Moreover,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
Choosing  the  Alaskan  route— which 
serves  the  sclf-sufBcient  west  coast — 
over  a  Csmadlan  route  which  is  not  only 
environmentally  preferable  but  would 
alleviate  the  mcreaslngly  critical  dtiort- 
ages  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast.  This 
so-called  choice  was  actually  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  the  board  rooms  of  a 
few  giant  oU  comi>anies  and  actively 
promoted  by  the  biased  Interior  Depart- 
ment. And  by  defeating  the  Dellenback 
and  Udall  amendments  to  this  bill,  the 
House  has  officially  abrogated  its  deci- 
sionmaking power  to  the  powerfid  oil 
lobbyists.  Not  only  was  Ein  Impartial 
study  of  the  two  alternative  routes  re- 
jected today,  but  the  environmental  Im- 
pact statement,  which  evtduated  only  the 
Alaskan  route,  was  Ignorantly  approved 
as  complying  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
allowing  the  monopolistic  Industry  to 
make  a  congressional  decision,  this  bill 
strikes  a  disastrous  blow  to  our  most  vital 
piece  of  environmental  legislation  and 
authorizes  an  unconscionable  denial  of 
due  process. 

Purthermore,  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill 
guarantees  the  seven  major  oil  com- 
panies, bound  by  cooperative  agreements 
in  the  Alyeska  consortium,  effective  con- 
trol of  the  vast  North  Slope  oil.  Three  of 
those  companies — Arco,  Exxon,  and 
BP — own  95  percent  of  the  proven  re- 
serves and  81.7  percent  of  the  pipeline. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Arco  and 
Exxon  are  among  the  giants  named  in 
the  PTC  antitrust  complaint,  the  House 
again  kowtowed  to  big  oil  by  defeating 
both  the  divestiture  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  a  special  study  of  the 
antitrust  aspects  of  the  project.  How  can 
we  expect  to  solve  the  energy  crisis  by 
placing  nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
known  reserves  In  the  hands  of  the  same 
oil  barons  who  might  have  prevented  or 
alleviated  the  crunch,  but  foimd  it  more 
profitable  to  actually  advertise  the 
"crisis"? 

In  short.  I  oppose  HJl.  9130. 1  cannot 
ccxidcme  its  exemption  of  the  pipeline 
project  from  NEPA,  its  ban  of  Judicial 
review,  its  sweeping  revision  of  the  Min- 
eral leasing  Act,  and  its  ImpUcit  protec- 
tion of  monopolistic  business  practices. 
In  fact,  the  only  provisions  which  I  com- 
mend are  the  no-fault  liability  and  af- 
firmative action  clauses.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  bringing  the  Alaskan  oil  to  the 
lower  48  as  quickly  as  possible.  However, 
the  bill  before  us  is  neither  wise  nor 
expedient.  The  approval  of  this  bill  will 
wreak  irreparable  damage  upon  both  an 
environment  and  a  legal  system  which  I 
sincerely  cherish. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  vote  against  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bUl.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  Congress  is  about  to  set  a  dan- 
cenms  precedent  In  allowing  Itself  to 


determine  whether  the  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  pipeline  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
answered  the  questions  raised  under  the 
Natiooal  Environmental  Policy  Act.  In 
addition,  passage  will  compound  this  ini- 
tially imwlse  action  by  barring  further, 
proper  Judicial  review  of  compUance  with 
the  requirements  of  NEPA. 

In  originally  establishing  NEPA,  we 
deliberately  placed  the  responsibihty  for 
maldng  determmatlons  about  the  en- 
vironmental implications  of  major  Oov- 
emment  actions  in  the  area  where  they 
could  best  be  evaluated— the  courts.  To 
now  decide  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess that  adequate  study  has  been  made 
of  the  proposed  pipeline,  that  the  Ca- 
nadian alternative  is  less  desirable  and 
adequately  Investigated,  and  that  there 
is  no  question  that  all  the  requirements 
of  NEPA  have  been  met.  is  a  highly  pre- 
simiptlve  action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  our  haste  to  respond  to  the 
shrill  demands  and  strcmg-arm  lobbying 
Of  major  oil  companies,  we  have  threat- 
ened to  emasculate  our  most  important 
and  basic  environmental  protection.  For 
these  reasons,  I  caimot  In  good  conscience 
vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  am  not  unaware  of  or  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  American  energy  consumer.  I  imder- 
stand  very  well  that  our  present  sources 
of  energy  are  Umlted,  that  we  will  in- 
creasingly have  to  rely  on  the  politically 
volatUe  Middle  East  nations  for  oil  sup- 
plies, and  that  despite  efforts  to  conserve 
presently  available  energy,  we  will  have 
to  develop  new  energy  sources.  The  com- 
bination of  these  considerations  means 
that  the  average  American  will  be  pay- 
ing more  for  the  energy  he  uses.  He  wiU 
also  probably  be  paying  more  for  goods 
produced  with  higher  cost  energy. 

The  Alaskan  North  Slope  is  a  rich, 
new,  valuable  supply  of  oil  that  lies  with- 
in the  United  States.  I  support  its  devel- 
opment, but  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  transportation  of  the  oil  from  its 
sources  to  the  marketplace.  I  have  seri- 
ous questions  about  whether  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  will,  in  fact,  be  a  major  part 
of  the  solution  of  our  energy  problems. 
The  Alaskan  route  will  deliver  oil  to  the 
western  United  States,  not  the  Midwest 
and  the  East  where  needs  are  most 
critical.  More  oil  on  the  west  coast  will 
further  increase  the  price  differential 
that  now  exists  between  crude  oil  in  the 
West  and  the  Midwest/East.  In  addition, 
it  is  estimated  that  even  with  maximum 
output,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  will  supply 
only  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy 
consumption.  There  are  also  rumors  that 
the  "temptation"  will  be  great  to  ship 
surplus  west  coast  oil  to  Japan  rather 
than  the  eastern  United  States  as  It 
will  be  more  profitable  and  easier.  It  Is 
doubtful,  therefore,  that  the  Alaskan 
pipeline — as  opposed  to  the  Canadian 
route  and  other  alternatives — ^wlll  really 
solve  our  energy  problems  efllciently. 

These  reservations,  combined  with  my 
very  real  concern  about  the  environmen- 
tal effects  and  Implleatlons  of  the  Alas- 
kan Pipeline,  are  more  than  sufllcienUy 
important  to  require  further  study  of 
both  the  economic  and  environmental 


aspects  of  this  route.  Again.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  final  version  of  this  legis- 
lation does  not  permit  the  opportunity 
to  reexamine  the  extremely  important 
questions  raised  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  I  am  also  par- 
ticularly distressed  that  the  legislation 
would  suspend  proper  court  review  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
NEPA.  T^e  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  well 
as  the  precedent  we  will  have  set  for 
pltM^lng  envlrorunental  priorities  second 
to  economic  and  political  considerations 
I  fear  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  and  un- 
happy time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
reserve  a  point  of  order  to  the  oonunlttee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9130 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I 

SEcnoN  1.  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1930  (41  Stat.  449).  as  amended 
(30  U.8.C.  186) ,  is  ftirttaer  amended  by  strtk- 
ing  out  the  following:  •',  to  the  extent  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  said  pipeline  and 
twenty-flve  feet  on  each  side  of  the  same 
under  such  regulations  and  condltlmis  as  to 
survey,  location,  application,  and  use  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  upon,"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  theraof 
the  foUowlng  " :  Provided,  Tliat— 

"(a)  the  width  of  a  right-of-way  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  feet  plus  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  pipeline  (that  is,  the  pipe  and  its  re- 
Uted  facUltlea)  unless  the  Secretary  finds, 
and  records  the  reascms  for  his  finding,  that 
In  limited  areas  a  wider  right-of-way  Is  nec- 
essary for  operation  and  maintenance  after 
construction,  or  to  protect  the  environment 
or  public  safety.  Related  facilities  include 
but  are  not  limited  to  valves,  pump  stations, 
supporting  structures,  bridges,  monitoring 
and  communication  devices,  surge  and  stor- 
age tanks,  terminals,  roads,  and  campeltea. 
and  they  need  not  neceasarUy  be  connected 
or  contiguous  to  the  pipe  and  may  be  the 
subjects  of  separate  rights-of-way; 

"(b)  a  right-of-way  may  be  supplemented 
by  such  temporary  permits  for  the  use  of 
public  lands  In  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline 
as  the  Secretary  finds  are  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  construction,  operation,  main- 
tenance, modification,  repair,  or  termina- 
tion of  the  pipeline,  or  to  protect  the  natural 
environment  or  public  safety; 

"(c)  rigbu-of-way  and- pennlta  shaU  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regarding  duration, 
survey,  location.  construcUon,  operation, 
maintenance,  use,  and  termination;  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Impose  requirements  for  the 
operation  of  the  pIpeUne  and  related  fa- 
culties In  a  manner  that  wm  protect  the 
safety  of  workers  and  protect  the  public 
from  sudden  ruptures  and  slow  degradation 
of  the  pipeline;  and  the  Secretary  shall  also 
comply  with  section  loa  of  the  National  Kn- 
vlronmental  Policy  Act  (83  Stat.  853;  43 
VS.C.  4332).  and  impose  reqiUremenu  that 
wUl  prevent  to  the  extent  practical  any  ad- 
verse environmental  impact,  Including  but 
not  lllmted  to  requlrenwnts  for  restoration, 
rsvegetatkm,  and  curtailment  of  eroalon  of 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  for  protection  of 
fish  and  wUdllfe  and  their  habitat;  and  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Bouse  and  Sen* 
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ate  CoDunltte  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs annually  on  the  safety  and  environ- 
mental requirement*  Imposed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection; 

"(d)  permits  and  rights-of-way  shall  be 
limited  to  the  shortest  term  practical: 

"(e)  In  order  to  minimize  adverse  envi- 
ronmental Impacts  and  to  prevent  the  pro- 
liferation of  separate  rtghts-of-way  acroos 
Federal  lands,  each  oil  or  gas  right-of-way  or 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1S20  (41  Stat.  449). 
as  amended  <30  IT.S.C.  185)  shall  reserve  to 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  grant  additional 
rights-of-way  or  permits  for  compatible  uses 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  aforementioned  oil  or 
gas  right-of-way  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  prescribed  In  subsection   (c); 

"(f)  the  applicant  for  a  right-of-way  or 
permit  shall  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
administrative  and  other  costs  Incurred  In 
processing  the  application,  and  the  grantee 
of  a  right-of-way  or  permit  or  the  user  there- 
of shall  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
costs  incurred  in  monitoring  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  termina- 
tion of  any  pipeline  and  related  facilities  on 
such  right-of-way  or  permit  area  and  shall 
pay  annually  In  advance  the  fair  market 
rental  value  of  the  right-of-way  or  permit, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(g)  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  promptly  upon  receipt  of  an 
application  for  a  right-of-way  for  a  pipeline 
twenty-four  Inches  or  more  In  diameter,  and 
no  right-of-way  for  such  pipeline  shall  be 
granted  until  sixty  days  (not  counting  days 
on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  has  adjourned  for  more  than  three 
days)  after  a  notice  of  Intention  to  grant  the 
right-of-way,  together  with  the  Secretary's 
detailed  findings  as  to  terms  and  conditions 
he  proposes  to  impose,  has  been  submitted  to 
such  committees,  vmleas  each  committee  by 
resolution  waives  the  waiting  period; 

"(h)  the  Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall 
establish  procedures,  Including  public  bear- 
ings, where  appropriate,  to  give  Federal,  State 
and  local  government  agencies  and  the  public 
adequate  notice  and  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  right-of-way  applications  filed  after  the 
date  this  subsection  becomes  effective; 

"(1)  such  rights-of-way  shall  contain.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  ":  Provided  further.  That  no"  and  In- 
serting ";  (j)  no". 

SBC.  3.  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  18  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "common  carriers"  the  additional 
words  "for  oil  and  gas  produced  on  non- 
federal lands  and  shall  accept,  convey,  trans- 
port, or  purchase  without  discrimination  oil 
or  gsis  delivered  to  the  line". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Pipelines  on  public  lands  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  Quarterly,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  cause  the  examination  of  all  pipe- 
lines and  associated  facilities  on  public  lands 
and  shall  cause  the  prompt  reporting  of  all 
leaks  or  potential  leaks  on  such  lands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  President,  the  Congreaa, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  any  poten- 
tial dangers  of  or  actual  explosions  or  poten- 
tial or  actual  spillage  on  public  lands  and 
shall  Include  In  such  report  a  statement  of 
corrective  actUMi  taken  to  prevent  such  ex- 
plosion or  spillage. 

P01l«T   or   OKOKB 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
committee  amendment  just  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  hear 
the  gentleman  <m  his  point  of  order. 


Bfr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
first  that  the  rule  did  not  waive  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  now  rule  XVI. 
clause  7,  and  I  note  particularly  section 
794  relating  to  germaneness  which  reads 
as  follows : 

And  no  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject 
different  from  that  under  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

I  note  as  follows,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  committee  amendment  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  three-judge  court 
and  establishes  certain  conditions  with 
regard  to  review  which  are  not  found  in 
the  original  bill. 

I  note  for  the  assistance  of  the  Chair, 
that  that  language  Is  not  only  not  found 
in  the  bill,  but  that  language,  in  my  view, 
at  least  under  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  had  it  been  introduced 
as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation,  would 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  note  fxu-ther,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  committee  amendment  as  presented 
to  us  today  provides  also  language  relat- 
ing to  conditions  of  employment  and  civil 
rights  of  persons,  and  the  duty  of  the 
pipeline  company  to  liire  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race  or  creed  or  color. 

I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  legislation 
relating  to  that  matter,  were  it  intro- 
duced as  separate  legislation,  would  have 
properly  under  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  referred  to 
tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  make  the  further  comment  with  re- 
gard to  the  point  of  order  just  raised, 
Mr.  Chairman,  citing  now  Cannon's 
Precedents,  page  203  2(b},  and  I  quote: 

A  specific  subject  may  not  be  amended  by 
a  general  provision  even  when  jf  the  same 
class. 

Section  203  of  the  bill  addresses  itself 
to  the  relationship  of  NEPA  to  the  bill 
and  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  acticxis  for  compliance 
with  NEPA.  Specifically  203(d)  of  the 
bill  limits  Judicial  review  on  the  basis  of 
NEPA  noncompliance. 

Section  203(f)  which  was  added  by 
amendment,  referred  to  earlier,  is  far 
broader  in  scope  than  section  203  as  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill. 

Section  203(f)  sets  forth  a  unique  pro- 
cedure for  Judicial  review  of  non- 
NEPA-related  challenges. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  section 
203(d)  is  itself  part  of  an  amendment 
and  section  203(f)  is  a  new  provision 
as  part  of  the  same  amendment  it  be- 
comes clear  that  Judicial  reiiew  dealt 
with  by  section  203  of  the  original  bill 
was  limited  to  Judicial  review  on  the 
basis  of  NEPA. 

The  amendment,  by  incorporating  the 
provisions  foimd  in  section  203 (f>,  deals 
with  all  forms  of  Judicial  review.  Thus 
NEPA-related  review  is  handled  by  the 
speciflic  provision  of  section  203(d)  and 
all  other  Judicial  review  by  section  203  (f) . 

TherefcM'e,  the  amendment  is  a  gen- 
eral provlsiOQ;  that  is,  it  deals  with  all 
forms  of  judicial  review  and  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  specific  provision  found  In 
the  original  bill  which  deals  solely  with 
Judicial  review  on  the  basis  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Poliey  Act. 


I  cite  again  Cannon's  Precedents  at 
page  203.  I  cite  further  with  regard  to 
the  germaneness,  now  referring  to  page 
202  in  Cannon's  Precedents  that — 

One  individual  proposition  may  not  be 
amended  by  another  Individual  proposition 
even  though  the  two  may  belong  to  the 
same  class. 

The  individual  prc^xisition  in  the  origi- 
nal  bill  was  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  actions  were  exempted  from 
judicial  review  under  NEPA. 

The  individual  proposition  contained 
in  the  amendment  goes  on  to  add  that 
any  other  challenge  to  the  right-of- 
way  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party 
must  be  brought,  according  to  subsec- 
tion (f),  to  a  three- judge  district  court 
referred  to  in  the  amendment. 

These  propositions  are  of  the  same 
class  because  both  relate  to  Judicial 
review. 

The  first  proposition  may  be  viewed  as 
a  negative  proposition  in  that  it  exempts 
certain  action  from  judicial  review  on  the 
basis  of  NEPA. 

The  second  is  a  positive  proposition; 
it  establishes  a  special  tribunal  and  spe- 
cial procedures  for  non-NEPA-based 
court  challenges. 

I  again  refer  the  Chair  to  Cannon's 
Precedents  on  page  202. 

I  cite  further,  Mr.  Chairman — 

If  a  portion  of  an  amendment  Is  out  (tf 
order  because  not  germane,  then  aU  must  be 
ruled  out. 

I  would  cite  Cannon's  Precedents  at 
page  201. 1  would  point  out  that— 

The  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  germaneness 
of  a  proposition  has  been  held  to  rest  upon  its 
proponents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  desire  to  be  heard  at  this 
time?  

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  rais- 
ing a  point  of  order  on  the  basis  of  the 
germaneness  of  the  entire  bill,  that  is 
tlie  entire  committee  amendment,  but  he 
refers  to  specific  sections  and  his  point 
of  order  should  be  limited  to  his  refer- 
ence to  those  sections. 

He  also  refers  to  NEPA.  T^e  bill  does 
not  in  any  way  intend  to.  nor  does  it  in 
fact,  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Prticy  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  to 
respond  on  the  court  challenges. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington.   

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
has  been  made  that  all  parts  of  the  bill 
must  be  germane.  The  rule  which  the 
gentleman  cites,  rule  No.  XVI.  clause  7 
supports  the  principle  that  the  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  proposition  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  modify  the  pending  bill  and 
not  to  a  portion  of  the  bill  itself.  The 
portions  which  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  are  portions  of  the  bill  presently 
and  not  amendments  to  the  biU.  Were 
these  being  proposed  as  amendments  on 
the  floor  then  perht^pe  the  point  of  order 
would  stand  but  It  does  not  as  now 
stated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  wish  to  be  heard? 
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Mr.  STEIOER  or  Arizona.  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  also  refer  the  Chairman  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  rule  as  quoted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  think  the 
CbaHi  will  note  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  correct  in  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  applies  to  amendments  re- 
ported by  committees  as  well  as  amend- 
ments offered  on  the  floor,  but  I  would 
call  the  Chair's  attention  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  explantUion  and  of  the 
regulation  as  cited. 

It  points  out  that  in  a  decislMi  ren- 
dered by  Chairman  Natcher  on  July  14, 
1970,  when  offered  as  a  separate  pcu'a- 
graph  does  not  require  to  be  germane  to 
tlie  paragraphs  immediately  preceding 
or  following. 

I  will  submit  to  the  Chairman  if  he 
would  examine  virtually  all  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
they  would  be  found  germane  if  this  rule 
is  applied. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNCELL)  makes  the  point  of  order  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Instilar  Affadrs  printed  in  the 
t>ill  is  not  germane  to  the  original  bill 
on  several  grounds,  one  of  which  is  that 
203(f)  of  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
vides a  procedure  for  expediting  liti- 
gation of  right-of-way,  permit,  or  other 
authorization  disputes  in  Federal  courts 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  original 
UU. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  original  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  and  notes  that  the  original 
bill  and  the  committee  amendment  both 
provide  comprehensive  schemes  for  the 
constniction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Both  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee amendment  provide  a  series  of  safe- 
gtiards  to  l>e  followed  by  the  Secretcu7 
in  the  issuance  of  permits  and  grants  of 
rights-of-way.  Included  in  the  original 
bill— in  aection  203,  is  the  prohibition 
against  Judicial  review  of  any  authoriza- 
tion granted  by  any  Federal  agency  with 
respect  to  rights-of-way,  construction, 
public  land  use,  or  highway  or  airfield 
construction  on  the  basis  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

This  restriction  against  judicial  review 
on  the  basis  of  environmental  Impact  is 
also  contained  in  secUon  203(d)  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  a  more  limited 
form.  Section  a03(f)  of  the  committee 
amendment  then  provides,  in  litigation 
not  barred  by  section  203(d).  a  mech- 
anism for  expediting  other  actions  chal- 
lenging pipeline  permits  or  authoriza- 
tions. 

On  March  8,  1932.  Chairman  O'Con- 
nor ruled  that  to  a  bill  restricting  Fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases, 
an  amendment  providing  an  exception 
from  that  profalbitlon  was  germane — 
Caimon's  volume  Vm.  section  3024. 

The  Chair  has  also  examined  the  deci- 
Moo  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
on  October  20.  1971  fCoHGHEssioNAL 
Record,  vol.  117,  pt.  28.  p.  37079)  on  the 
Alaska  NaUve  land  claims  bill,  where,  to  a 


committee  amendment  seeking  to  accom- 
plish a  broad  purpose  by  a  method  less 
detailed  in  its  provisions,  an  amend- 
ment more  definitive  but  relating  to  the 
same  purpose  implicit  in  the  committee's 
approach  was  held  germane. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  is  not  the  exclusive  or 
absolute  test  of  germaneness,  the  Chair 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  provision  in  the 
committee  amendment  relating  to  the 
expediting  of  litigation  involving  the 
pipeline  permits  or  authorizations  is 
merely  incidental  to  the  purpose  of  the 
original  blU  and  is  indeed  directly  related 
to  the  concept  of  judicial  review  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  With  respect  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  made  reference,  the  Chair 
is  of  the  opinion  that  they,  too,  are  inci- 
dental to  the  overall  purpose  of  the  bill. 
The  Chair  holds  that  the  committee 
amendment  is  germane  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

POINT  or  OaOKH 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  (^lairman,  I  rise 
to  a  further  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  citing 
again  the  language  used  by  m3rself  with 
regard  to  the  earlier  point  of  order,  I 
would  point  now  to  the  specific  langiiage 
of  the  committee  amendment  at  page  15, 
line  23(e),  and  all  that  follows  through 
page  16,  line  11,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
words  "the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  again 
the  same  argimients  are  available  to  me 
with  regard  to  the  first  jurisdiction  of 
committees.  Second,  with  regard  to  the 
other  matters  cited  by  me  earlier  under 
the  rules  of  germaneness  as  embodied  in 
the  rules  and  the  precedents  of  this  body, 
I  woidd  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
where  the  language  referred  to  in  the 
amendment  is  part  of  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation,  it  would  have  been  re- 
ferred again  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  not  to  the  Committee  on  Interior. 

I  would  point  out  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  language  is  not  found  in 
the  original  bill,  although  it  Ls  foimd  in 
the  amendment.  I  would  ix>int  out  that 
again  the  failure  of  the  committee  to 
have  that  language  in  both  the  origin^ 
bill  and  in  the  committee  amendment 
renders  the  committee  amendment  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness was  established  by  the  wise 
men  of  this  lx>dy  throughout  the  years, 
that  all  Members  of  this  body  might  have 
full  notice  of  matters  coming  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  and  would  not  be  surprised 
by  matters  which  might  be  irrelevant  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  which 
authored  the  legislation. 

The  rule  of  germaneness  applies,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  equal  validity  to  pro- 
ceedings on  the  fioor  as  well  as  to  pro- 
ceedings within  the  committee. 

I  again  reiterate  my  point  of  order  on 
the  basis  not  only  of  matters  cited  by  me 
now  but  cited  by  me  in  connection  with 
the  earlier  point  of  ordejr  made  by  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  desire  to 
he  heard? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  title  and  section  of  the  commit- 
tee's amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  refers  to  deals  with  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  Em- 
ployment of  people  for  that  purpose  is, 
indeed,  part  and  parcel  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline.  The  Incidental  fea- 
ture of  our  committee  handling  and  in- 
cluding such  language  in  our  amend- 
ment is  only  incidental  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  just  ruled  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  germtme,  and  the 
ruling  that  was  given  by  the  Chair  is 
broad  enough  to  now  cover  the  point  of 
order  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  for  the  reasons 
previously  stated  overrules  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  simply 
to  pursue  some  interrogation  that  was 
started  under  the  general  debate  and 
which  has  not  yet  been  cleared  tv  at  least 
in  my  mind.  Therefore.  I  desire  to  direct 
further  inquiry  to  any  member  of  the 
c<»nmlttee  who  desires  to  answer. 

My  inquiry  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  the  oil  in  the  normal 
market  process,  if  it  comes  off  the  North 
Slope,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  oil 
can  reach  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  eliminate  any  question  or  fear 
of  a  differential  between  the  price  of  oil 
or  the  availability  of  assured  supply  west 
of  the  Mississippi  or  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  pursuing  that  matter,  there  are 
questions  of  cost  involved.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  questions  of  cost  differential 
on  a  pro  forma  projected  basis  are  avail- 
able. 

For  example,  we  have  established  in 
the  colloquy  that  the  differential  in  the 
pipeline  as  between  an  Alaska  route  and 
the  proposed  trans-Canada  route  would 
be  an  additional  900  miles.  The  differ- 
ential in  cost,  obviously,  would  have  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  much?  The  answer  is,  the 
estimate  we  have  is  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline,  which 
is  $3.5  billion  for  787  miles. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore, 
if  we  are  going  to  go  to  1,700  miles  we 
would  have  to  at  least  double  that  cost 
plus.  I  cite  that  only  as  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  needs  to  be  considered  on  the 
question  of  cost  at  the  delivery  end. 

In  conjimctlon  with  that,  one  would 
have  to  consider  also  pro  forma  projec- 
tions of  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
route  coming  from  Alaska  to  a  port  of 
loading,  to  a  port  of  debarkation  by  tank- 
ers for  further  distribution. 

I  just  wonder  whether  those  figures 
are  available  anywhere  in  the  committee 
records. 

That  is  the  first  question  I  need  an 
answer  to. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  I  am  sure  the  answer' to 
that  question  Is  in  the  hearings. 

One  of  the  prgblems  we  have  Is  that  in 
the  mad  rush  to  get  the  bill  to  the  floor 
we  never  had  time  to  get  the  hearings 
printed.  I  am  not  sure  they  are  available 
today. 

One  of  the  points  of  confusion,  which 
the  pipeline  proponents  have  pressed  on 
us,  is  that  they  compare  the  cost  of  the 
800-mile  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Valdez  with  the  1,700  mile  trans-Cana- 
dian pipeline  going  on  to  Edmonton  and 
on  down  to  the  United  States.  They  ne- 
glect the  fact  that  the  oil  will  not  be 
biimed  at  Valdez,  but  will  be  biimed  on 
the  west  coast  or  somewhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  cost  Involved  In  the 
tanker  fleet  getting  the  oil  from  Valdez 
to  the  United  States,  or  wherever  the 
point  of  consumption  might  be,  is  con- 
veniently left  out. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  be  Interested  in 
the  calculation,  because  I  believe  it  is  an 
essential  factor. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee wish  to  respond  to  that  question 
before  I  leave  it? 

Mr.  MEIiCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman's  point  on  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a  pipeline  of  787  miles  as 
compared  to  one  of  1,700  miles  is  good.  It 
is  obvious  a  1,700-mile  pipeline  is  going 
to  cost  more. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Excuse  me,  but  Is  not 
a  part  of  that  trans-Canada  pipeline 
presently  in  existence?  All  they  are  going 
to  do  is  tie  into  it,  if  they  go  the  trans- 
Canada  route? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  is  a  whole  new  plpe- 
Une. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
speaking  about  the  route  through  Can- 
ada. From  Prudhoe  Bay  to  get  to  Ed- 
monton it  would  be  an  entirely  new  48- 
Incb  construction  of  approximately  1,700 
miles.  

Mr.  FASCELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
that  somewhere  in  the  record  there  is  a 
cost  projection  on  a  pro  forma  basis? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  there  is  and  here 
is  the  printed  committee  record. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

On  the  Alaska  pipeline,  the  port  of 
delivery  is  Valdez.  To  get  to  the  conti- 
nental United  States  it  is  proposed  to  use 
tankers  to  bring  it  to  the  port  of  entry 
that  can  handle  the  oil;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Well,  It  is  envisioned 
that  it  would  go  to  a  number  of  west 
coast  ports. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  nearest  one  to  the 
point  of  termination  of  the  pipeline  is 
where?  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
go  up  and  down  the  coast,  and  it  would 
not  all  be  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  We 
would  not  get  all  the  oil  there. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand  that.  But 
what  is  the  nearest  point?  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MxEDs)  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bilr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 


B^.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  near- 
est port  of  entry  is  Cherry  Point  in 
Washington  State. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Cherry  Point  In  Wash- 
ington State.  Is  that  the  terminal  port  of 
the  existing  trans-Canadian  pipeline? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pasckll)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Milcher,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascill  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  getting  me  the  addi- 
tional time,  because  that  will  greatly  help 
me  in  developing  a  few  points  I  have  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  this  question: 

What  is  the  distribution  method  out 
of  Cherry  Point  to  the  rest  of  the  coimtry 
for  oil  delivered  there? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  by  tanker,  by  tank  car,  and  by  truck. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No  pipeline? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  There  is  a  pipeline,  but 
it  is  for  local  products,  ^od  It  is  all  within 
at  least  the  two  Stat^Twashlngton  and 
Oregon.  It  would  notjco  further  than 
that,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  asked  that  question  is  this: 

In  an  earlier  colloquy  I  was  left  with 
the  impression  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  tanker  at  Puget  Soimd,  if  need  be, 
to  be  loaded  and  deliver  the  oil  to  a  ter- 
minal so  that  it  could  be  delivered  to 
Chicago  and  other  points  in  the  Midwest 
by  an  existing  trans-Canada  pipeline. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  right 
now  is  that  this  is  not  feasible? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  correct.  That  is  not  feasible  be- 
cause such  a  pipeline  does  not  exist  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So  it  would  have  to  be 
accomplished  by  existing  methods  with- 
in the  United  States,  Just  by  tankers, 
tank  cars,  and  that  is  it? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  And  by  pipeline  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  United  States,  but  not 
to  the  section  you  are  inqulrtng  about. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So  if  we  are  going  to 
deliver  oil  on  the  west  coast  by  tanker, 
in  order  to  get  it  to  the  east  coast  would 
it  be  cheaper  to  deliver  It  by  tank  car, 
by  rail,  or  by  going  around  the  Horn,  or 
by  some  other  method? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  assume  that  if  we  could 
get  it  in  large  enough  quantities  to  take 
it  through  the  Panama  Canal,  it  would 
be  cheaper. 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  oil 
going  to  the  west  coast  now  from  which- 
ever source  could  be  diverted  to  the  east 
coast  from  the  west  coast,  and  oil  com- 
ing down  from  Alaska  could  feed  the 
west  coast.  And  before  somebody  raises 
the  issue  relative  to  oil  coming  from 
Sumatra,  it  Is  Just  as  far  from  Sumatra 
to  San  Francisco  as  It  1-  from  Sumatra 
to  New  York,  because  if  I  recall  correctly 
the  world  Is  round. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascku.) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  SEiBERLn^G,  and  by 
unanlmoiis  consent,  Mr.  Fascell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SKIBEKUNQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I 
have  done  what  reading  I  could  on  this 
subject.  As  I  understand  the  economics 
of  this,  not  one  drop  of  this  oil  is  going 
to  benefit  any  part  of  this  cotmtry  but 
the  west  coast,  and  the  reason  is  cost. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  has  elaborated  upon  that  some- 
what. That  is  the  reason  why  the  people 
from  the  Midwest  are  concerned  about 
the  alternative  proposal  to  the  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

The  cost  of  hauling  oil  over  the  Rock- 
ies Is  prohibitive;  the  cost  of  ninning  a 
tanker  around  Cape  Horn  is  prohibitive. 
There  are  no  supertankers  that  can  go 
through  the  Panama  CTanal.  So  we  are 
faced  with  either  getting  no  benefit  for 
the  rest  of  the  country,  or  else  we  are 
faced  with  paying  for  the  oil  at  an 
astronomical  increase  in  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  real 
reasons  why  we  ought  to  adopt  the  Udall 
amendment  and  have  a  serious  study 
made,  not  a  biased  study,  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
not  leading  to  that.  However,  the  gentle- 
man Is  dealing  with  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  in  my  mind. 

Does  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
upon  what  the  efTective  displacement 
would  be  relative  to  availability  of  as- 
sured supply  east  of  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
west  coast  by  the  time  this  pipeline  is 
m  production,  will  be  in  a  position  of 
having  surplus  oil.  The  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  using  all  the  oil  that  it  can  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
Venezuelan  oil  coming  In  and  going  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Why  could  that  not 
be  diverted  east  of  the  Mississippi? 

We  have  a  full  supply  coming  out  of 
Canada  to  points  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Why  could  not  some  of  that  be  diverted 
east  of  the  MJaalasippl? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  some  of  it  might  be,  but  as  I 
understand  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion the  Alaskan  oil  Is  going  to  go  to  the 
area  of  the  coimtry  which  is  a  surplus 
area. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise Members  that  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
read  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  Wbxtk  Hoxtss. 
Wathington.  0X7..  August  1,  1973. 

Hon.    CAKL    A13EST. 

Speaker  of  the   House   of   Representativet, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  IiCk.  Speaker:  As  the  House  moves  to- 
ward   flnal   consideration   of   legislation  to 
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nmov  tbe  present  legal  impediment  to  the 
eofutructlon  of  t4ie  proposed  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  I  want  to  share  with  you  my  view 
tiiat  prompt  construction  of  this  pipeline  Is 
of  great  Importance  to  the  National  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  the  oil  discoveries  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  represent  oiu  largest 
untapped  domestic  source  of  crude  oU.  The 
North  Slope,  when  developed,  will  provide 
two  million  barrels  of  oil  dally.  This  volume 
of  oil.  and  such  additional  amounts  of  oU  and 
ps  as  will  be  realised  from  future  North 
Slope  development,  will  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  both  our  economic  well -being 
and  our  national  security  Interests.  However, 
exploration  and  develc^ment  of  these  re- 
sources have  come  to  a  virtual  halt  pending 
^>proval  of  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  given 
very  careful  and  detaUed  attention  to  the 
environmental  Issues  poeed  by  the  Trans- 
Alsska  pipeline  proposal.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  assure  that  all  necessary 
precautions  are  taken  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment throughout  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  pipeline. 

I  am  gratified  that  both  the  version  of  the 
legUlstion  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  bUl 
nported  by  the  House  Interior  CTommittee 
explicitly  concur  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  compiled  with  the  ^ilrlt  and 
letter  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  I  am  certain  that  the  members  of  both 
Bouses  of  the  Congress  who  have  supported 
this  position  share  with  me  the  view  that 
this  action  is  appropriate  and  necessary  In 
light  of  the  unique  circumstances  sxirround- 
Inf  this  Issue,  and  that  this  action  cannot 
properly  be  construed  as  a  precedent  for 
other  exemptions  from  full  judicial  reviews 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  House  give  Its 
spproval  to  this  needed  legislation  without 
further  delay  and  that  the  Congress  take 
final  action  before  the  August  recess  to  per- 
mit construction  of  the  plpellxte  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely. 

RlCHABO   NiZON. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  a  vig- 
orous debate  on  the  issues  that  are  posed 
by  this  bill  this  afternoon,  but  I  hope  the 
result  of  this  debate  is  not  going  further 
to  impair  our  relationship  with  our  sis- 
ter country,  Canada. 

I  came  into  the  Chamber  earlier  today 
and  was  astonished  to  hear  the  minority 
teader  refer  to  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada as  an  unfriendly  government. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  are  many 
Members  of  this  House  who  share  that 
▼tew.  Certainly  no  one  who  met  with  the 
Members  of  the  Canadian  ParUa- 
ment 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  this.  I  know  the  gentleman's 
penchant  for  accuracy,  and  I  can  only 
unime  when  he  came  into  the  Chamber 
he  must  have  mtounderstood.  What  the 
nilnorlty  leader  said  was  if  we  were  to 
be  dependent  upon  Canadian  oil,  we 
would  be  leaving  ourselves  at  the  mercy 
of  an  unfriendly  nation,  meaning  some 
other  power,  to  find  the  oil. 

I  can  imderstand  the  gentleman  may 
hat*  misconstrued  that,  btft  believe  me. 
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that  was  the  context  and  the  thrust  of 
what  the  minority  leader  said. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  it,  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  the  reporter  read  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader,  because  I  still  do 
not  understand  the  explanation  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  and  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  clarify  the  Record,  because  I  think 
we  share  an  interest  in  having  the  Ric- 
ORo  clear. 

I  think  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  the 
Record  clear. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  let  me  clarify  what  I 
said,  and  I  was  Just  reading  my  remarks, 
so  I  am  quite  familiar  with  what  was 
said  and  reported. 

I  said  it  would  be  under  the  control  of 
a  foreign  government  that  could  be  un- 
friendly. I  am  going  to  be  very  carefiil 
in  correcting  the  remarks  to  make  sure 
and  say  that  in  the  past  and  at  the  pres- 
ent Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
been  friendly.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that 
a  radical  govermnent  In  Canada,  it  being 
a  foreign  power,  could  take  precipitous 
actions  that  would  result  in  the  cutting 
off  of  our  Alaskan  oil  coming  over  the 
Canadian  pipeline  Into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  X  tha^  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraskr)  for  clarifying  this  point. 
It  has  always  amazed  me  in  this  debate, 
that  some  of  our  colleagus  talkhig  about 
Canada,  our  great  neighbor,  ally,  and 
friend,  and  the  one  nation  in  the  world 
I  would  put  my  trust  In  more  than  any 
other — rather  than  talking  about  pos- 
sible hostility  of  Canada.  Would  they 
rather  have  our  fate  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arab  siiltans  of  the  Persian  Gulf? 

Mr.  FRASER.  And  would  the  gentle- 
man not  also  mclude  the  proposed  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  gas  In  Siberia,  in 
the  process  of  which  we  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  Is  correct. 

The  main  gas  and  oil  pipeline  which 
serves  the  Industrial  heartland  of  Can- 
ada takes  Canadian  on  from  central 
and  western  Canada  and  runs  it  down 
through  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  the 
East,  and  then  back  up  Into  Canada. 

So  if  they  ever  wanted  to  give  us  trou- 
ble we  have  got  a  knife  at  their  throats 
In  the  same  way  they  have  a  knife  at 
ours. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  On  the  point  of  where 
the  pipeline  runs? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  made. 

The  Canadian  Government  as  of  June 
14  has  embargoed  Canadian  oil  coming 
into  this  country,  including  the  State  of 
Michigan.  We  are  no  longer  getting  that 
oil.  If  they  can  do  it  under  current  cir- 
cumstances then  they  can  do  it  under  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  built  to  trans- 
port UJB.  oU  from  Alaska  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TRASER.  I  must  say  In  response 
to  the  gentleman  trtxa  Michigan  that 
the  gentleman  really  is  not  being  fair.  I 


happened  to  have  been  in  Tokyo  when 
we  embargoed  the  shipment  of  soybeans, 
and  the  reason  we  did  that  was  because 
we  were  facing  a  national  shortage.  Can- 
ada is  facing  the  same  problem  with 
respect  to  Canadian  oil.  But  they  regard 
the  possible  construction  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  route  as  a  land  bridge  for 
bringing  Alaskan  oil  to  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  involve  the  shipment  of 
Canadian  oil.  And  the  gentleman  is  be- 
ing quite  unfair  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  say  that  they  would  try  to 
physically  Intercept  that  oil  across  what 
they,  in  their  own  words,  term  a  land 
bridge  for  the  shipment  of  oil. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  if  we  continue 
the  line  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  as  to  future  relatianships 
with  our  good  friend  and  neighbor  to  the 
north,  then  it  will  become  a  self-fulflll- 
ing  prophecy. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woiild  Uke  to  carry  on 
my  point  I  made,  the  point  that  this  tdH 
deals  with  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  noth- 
ing else. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  read  title  I  and  title  n? 

Bfr.  VIGORITO.  I  was  going  to  say  as 
far  as  title  I. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  does 
read  it  he  will  find  that  the  bill  haa  two 
titles. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  TTie  gentleman  did 
not  give  me  a  chance  to  complete  my 
statement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  delighted  to  vlve 
the  gentleman  a  chance. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Title  I  is  the  Mtoeral 
Act  amCTtdments,  and  title  n  deals  with 
the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  that 
we  are  not  debating  the  Aladcan  pipeline 
versus  the  Canadian  pipeline,  or  whetlier 
the  Canadian  Government  is  a  friendly 
government  or  not  a  friendly  govern- 
ment. We  have  to  have  that  oil,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  get  that  oil  is  by  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  route,  and  no  other 
way  of  construction  is  invcrfved. 

We  need  that  oil.  We  have  15  million 
barrels  a  day  now,  which  is  not  saffldent. 

In  4  or  5  years  we  are  going  to  need 
2.4  million  barrels  above  what  we  need 
right  now  Just  to  stay  even,  and  2  million 
barrels  are  going  to  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  our  requiremmts. 

Mr.  FliASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  lifinnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  "WVl  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  is  being  pushed 
by  exactly  the  same  compaidee  tiiat  up 
until  as  recently  as  10  or  12  months  ago 
were  arguing  for  maintenance  of  quotas 
against  the  import  of  foreign  oil? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  That  Is  correct,  but 
that  does  not  take  us  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  facing  a  crisis,  a  disaster.  Re- 
gardless of  what  we  do,  we  have  a  dis- 
aster staring  us  in  the  face,  ttegairdless 
of  what  we  fail  to  do,  we  have  a  disaster 
staring  us  in  the  face.  We  do  not  realize 
the  tremendous  increase  In  energy  that 
this  country  la  going  to  demand  in  the 
next  10  to  15  years.  Where  is  the  ott 
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going  to  come  from?  We  do  not  know.  Not 
only  do  we  have  a  tremendoxis  demand  on 
the  jrorld's  oil  supply,  but  so  does  Europe 
axid  Japan. 

So  let  us  get  on  and  let  us  discuss  the 
Alkskan  pipeline.  Let  us  pass  this  bUl 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

AMKNDMEKT   OITKBXD    BT    ICB-OINGKU. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  CUairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
.The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

■  .  AoMndment  ofiered  by  Mr.  Dinceu.:  Page 
8.  Use  18,  strike  out  "include  but  are  not 
limited  to"  aad  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"means". 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  appears 
in  the  Record  of  July  31.  1973  at  page 
27052. 

'  Title  i  of  Hil.  9130  would  amend  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  broad  au- 
thority to  grant  pipeline  rights-of-way 
in  and  across  all  of  the  public  lands  and 
forest  reserves  throughout  Alaska  and 
tbe  Ubltfd  States.  This  proposal  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  simply  aids 
and  abets  the  greed  of  the  oil  Industry  in 
its  efforts  to  use  the  Alaska  pipeline  and 
the  energy  crisis  as  the  excuse  for  acquir- 
ing authority  to  devastate  the  forests  and 
public  lands  of  our  Nation. 

Please  note,  also,  that  the  bill  would 
not  only  authorize  rights-of-way  for 
pipelines,  but  also  would  encompass  a 
wide  variety  of  what  the  1^1  terms  "re- 
lated facilities."  Tlie  bill's  amended  sec- 
tion 28(a)  defines  these  related  facilities 
to  "include  but .  . .  not  limited  to  valves, 
pump  stations,  supporting  structures, 
bridge^,  monitoring  and  communication 
devices,  surge  and  storage  tanks,  ter- 
minals, roads  and  campsites."  It  even 
provides  that  such  facilities  "need  not 
aeeessarUy  be  connected  or  contiguous 
to  the  pipe."  The  use  of  the  phrase  "in- 
clude but  .  .  .  not  limited  to"  would  ap- 
pear to  permit  numerous  otiier  kinds  of 
facilities  even  though  they  are  not  Ust«<) 
in  the  amended  section  28(a) . 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  such 
open-ended  and  unfettered  authority  to 
the  Secretary  to  di^ose  of  Federal  lands. 
It  may  be  argued,  for  example,  that  the 
phr^ise  "include  but  .  .  .  not  limited  to" 
would  also  authorize  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  land  for  airports,  whether  or 
not  they  are  connected  or  contiguous  to 
the  pipeline.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  noted  that  HJR.  9130  as  initially  in- 
troduced on  June  29  specifically  names 
"airports" — page  2,  line  15 — as  included 
in  the  term  "related  facilities."  That  bill 
also  included  a  reference  to  "airfield  or 
airstrip"  in  section  203(d)  of  title  n  re- 
lating to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline — ^page 
6»  Usie  10.  Theee  references  to  "airports," 
"airfield."  "airstrip"  were  deleted  by  the 
Public  Lan4s  Subcommittee  when  it  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  full  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  July  17, 1973,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee concurred  In  such  deletion.  I  now 
raise  the  question:  Are  airports  included 
or  not  Included?  I  therefore,  propose  the 
f  oUowing  amendments : 

An  amendment  to  restrict  the  "related 
facilities"  which  may  be  Included  In  a 
Il^pellne  right-of-way  undfor  section  28  to 
those  facUit^s.speci^Vcally  named  in  the 
statute. 


AmtiDHSNT  A 

In  section  1  of  title  I  of  R.R.  9130.  in 
the  second  sentence  of  the  new  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  28  ,ol  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (page  8.  line  18).  delete  the 
phrase  "include  but  are  not  limited  to." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "means." 

In  the  event  the  HoUse  does  not  adopt 
the  foregoing  amendment  A,  I  propose 
the  following  amendment  to  piake  clear 
that  airports  and  airstrips  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  phrase  "related 
facilities:" 

ALTESNATIVE    AMENDMENT    B 

In  section  1  of  tlUe  I  of  the  bill,  in  the 
second  sentence.of  new  paragraph  (a)  of 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
(page  8.  line  21),  insert  the  phrase  "but 
not  including  airports  or  airstrips."  im- 
mediately after  "campsites.". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
confine  "related  facilities"  to  those 
named  in  section  1(a)  which  includes 
valves,  pump  stations,  supporting  stnic- 
tures,  bridges,  monitoring  and  communi- 
cation devices,  surge  and  storage  tanks, 
terminals,  roads,  and  campsites.  The 
phrase  "but  not  limited  to"  was  Included 
only  to  permit  inclusion  of  other  neces- 
sary but  presently  unknown  "related 
faculties." 

It  was  not  intended  to  include  airports 
as  tills  was  deleted  by  the  subcommittee. 
For  example  secondary  feeder  or  gather- 
ing lines  from  storage  tanks  are  not 
specifically  named  but  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  pipe- 
line. This  is  the  type  of  facility  the 
language  is  intended  to  cover.  It  Is  not 
intended  to  be  devious  and  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  cover  airpivts. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man»  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  assoclarte  myylf  with  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

I  point  out  the  language  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  would  actually 
leave  out  possibly  some  ver^  positive  in- 
novative situations,  for  example  the  cari- 
bou overpass,  if  that  should  come  to  pass 
or  some  sort  of  thing  which  would  aid  the 
environment.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan would  preclude  that.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  made 
an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  defeat  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dnrciu.) . 

The  amendment  was  re.tected. 

AMHMDMKirr    OVTEBEO   BT    ME.    DINOKXX 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DnracLL!  Page 
e.  Ktnke  out  line  6  and  loaert  In  lieu  tbereoT 
tlMfollowlnf : 

"(e)(1)  no  rlgbt-of-wey  or  permit  ahaU  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary  In,  acroes,  under,  or 
through  aay  aiee  of  tbe  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, tbe  Nattonal  .WUdlUe  Rafuce  8]«tem. 
or  tbe  National  WlldernefB  Syptem.  unlew 
tbe  laws  providing  for  tbe  eetabllabment  and 


admlnlstratlcifi  of  such  areas  speclflcally  ao- 
thorlse  such  right-of-way  or  permit,  aad 
unless  the  Secretary  finds,  and  publishes 
such  findings  together  with  aU  other  find, 
ings  tnade  by  him  vinder  this  section,  that 
such  right-of-way  or  permit  Is  in  accord  with 
tbe  public  interest,  will  not  interfere  with 
the  uses  and  purposes  to  which  such  area  ti 
dedicated,  and  Is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements  of  tbe  statute  authorizing  such 
right-of-way  or  permit,  and  that  if  n  harmi 
the  environment  or  any  use  or  purpose  to 
which  such  area  Is  dedicated,  there  Is  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  such 
right-of-way  or  pernttt.  and  all  possible 
measiires  to  minimlBe  the  resulting  harm 
have  been  taken  or  are  planned;  and 

"(2)  rights-of-way  and  permits  shall  be 
subject  to  •   •  • 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  explained  m  the  Om- 
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Mr.  Chairmsm,  this  amendment  amends 
title  I.  Title  L  I  tell  you,  my  colleagues, 
authorizes  rights-of-way  across  any  pub- 
lic lands  belongmg  to  the  United  States 
anywhere  inside  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  deals  with  the  title  of  the  bill 
which  Is  general  in  character  and  which 
refers  to  all  public  lands  situated  every- 
where In  the  coimtry  and  does  not  limit 
Itself  solely  to  the  trans-Alaska  plpeUne 
as  some  might  have  one  believe.  This 
amendment  does  not  say  that  pipelines 
will  not  be  built  but  it  says  that  m  tbe 
Instance  of  certain  very  imtxtrtant  areas 
upon  which  the  CJongresa  heis  spoken  and 
which  the  Congress  has  set  aside  for 
specific  pmposes,  and  I  refer  to  the  na- 
tional parks  system,  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system,  and  the  national  wilder- 
ness system,  that  permits  will  not  be 
granted  unless  the  Secretary  find*  and 
publishes  his  findings  together  with  other 
findings  made  by  him  under  this  section 
that  such  right-of-way  or  permit  is  in 
accord  'vlth  the  public  Interest,  and  will 
not  mterfere  with  the  uses  and  purposes 
to  which  such  area  ts  dedicated  and  is 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  authorizing  such  right-of-way  or 
permit,  and  that  if  the  action  is  taken, 
if  It  harms  the  environment,  that  there 
Is  no  feasible  or  prudent  alternative  to 
such  action,  the  Secretary  not  grant  tbe 
permit. 

Remember,  this  amendnaent  refers  to 
the  tlUe  I  which  deals  with  pipeline 
rights  of  way.  not  Just  in  Alaska,  but 
everywhere  Inside  the  United  States. 
When  we  are  told  that  this  language 
would  facilitate,  or  rather  that  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  amendment 
would  facilitate  the  construction  of  t 
Pipeline  in  Alaska.  Remember  that  title 
I  sanctifies  a  raid  on  the  public  domain 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HoexsR). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  not 
a  fact  that  under  existing  law,  there  have 
not  been  any  abuses? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  No.  it  is  not  a  fact.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  my  committee  has  beid 
hearings  with  reqject  to  pipeline  con- 
struction and  similar  raids  uiwn  wUdUfe 
refuges  which  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  my  subcommittee,  and  have  found 
many    outrageous    circumstances.    Tbe 
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purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent 
a  repealer  of  the  safeguards  which  the 
Congress  has  repeatedly  established  over 
National  Refuge  systems.  It  says  that 
the  same  safeguards  will  apply  with  re- 
gard to  the  National  Parks  and  National 
Wilderness  Systems  inside  the  lower  48 
and  m  Alaska. 

Do  not  be  deceived. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  point  out  that  even  though  the 
gentleman's  committee  may  have  looked 
Into  some  of  these  matters,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  produced  legislation. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  On  the  contrary.  I 
would  be  glad  to  show  the  gentleman  the 
Icglslatlan  which  we  have  pit^xwed  and 
have  had  enacted  into  law.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  gentleman  has  voted  on  a  nimi- 
ber  of  occasions  for  bills  dealing  with 
protection  of  the  refuge  system  against 
this  very  kind  of  rsdd. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  legislation  pro- 
posed to  be  m  this  bill  at  this  particular 
time 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  suggest  that  I 
will  hand  the  gentleman  a  copy  of  my 
amendment  and  urge  him  to  read  it.  He 
will  find  that  it  simply  affords  protec- 
tion to  refuges,  wildlife  areas,  and  na- 
tional parks  m  the  lower  48,  and  it  does 
not  prevent  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  read  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  offered  In  the  committee 
and  rejected. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  That  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  House  should  overrule 
the  committee. 

Ur.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

TMs  bill  does  not  change  existing  law 
concealing  the  lands  that  are  covered 
by  section  28.  It  Is  the  same,  and  has 
been  this  way  for  50  years.  The  commit- 
tee considered  this  amendment  In  com- 
mittee and  rejected  It. 

Under  the  existing  laws  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  refers  to  there  is 
no  such  language  speclflcally  granting 
such  authorization.  The  amendment, 
therefore,  is  to  prohibit  such  grants  in 
all  cases.  It  should  be  vigorously  opposed 
because  there  is  no  need  for  such  a 
blanket  prohibition. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  made 
this  amendment  available  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  challenge  him  to  show  me 
where  In  that  amendment  there  Is  a 
prohibition  against  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  The  amendment 
Is  simply  a  reoulrement  for  certain  safe- 
guards and  findings  by  the  Secretairy 
before  there  is  a  grant  of  use  of  public 
lands,  national  parks,  national  wildlife 
refuges  and  national  wilderness  system 
weas,  not  only  In  Alaska  but  elsewhere 
under  this  bill.  Remember  this  bill  is  not 
just  for  Alaska  but  sanctifies  raids  on  the 
public  domain  not  only  m  Alaska  but 
everywhere  in  the  50  States. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment,  but  I  repeat,  the  com- 
mittee has  had  under  consideration  his 
amendment.  We  found  that  we  are  not 
changing  the  law  that  has  stood  for  50 


years  regarding  what  lands  we  are  cover- 
ing. We  find  no  evidence  that  the  amend- 
ment is  necessary. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washtogton  (Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  direct 
myself  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
to  show  when  and  where  this  constitutes 
prohibition.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  look  at 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  which 
says.  "Laws  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  such  areas  are  spe- 
cifically authorized  of  which  rights-of- 
way  are  permitted."  In  other  words,  there 
were  two  conditions.  Since  none  of  these 
provisions  mitially  authorize  national 
wildlife  systems  are  presently  law,  and 
there  is  no  authorization  in  any  one  of 
them  for  a  pipeline,  then  this  effectively 
constitutes  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  any  pipeline  m  those  areas. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly  to  speak 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  "reluctantly"  be- 
cause I  do  not  like  to  oppose  the  eminent 
chairman  of  tbe  committee  which  deals 
with  fisheries  and  wildlife.  He  Is  a  friend 
of  my  State,  tmd  has  worked  to  protect 
the  habitat  of  some  of  the  finest  elk, 
antelope,  and  deer  in  Uie  world,  to  pro- 
tect Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Teton  National  Park,  and  probably  will 
help  to  keep  them  both  as  sacrosanct  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  believed  that  this 
title  I  was  a  raid  upon  the  public  domain, 
I  certainly  could  not  support  it.  It  is  not 
a  raid  upon  the  public  domain  any  place. 
Any  application  with  respect  to  a  pipe- 
line heretofore,  or  after  this,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  existing  law  with  Its  many 
safeguards  against  abuse  or  degradation 
to  parks. 

The  amendment,  as  I  remember  the 
action  In  the  committee,  contained  lan- 
guage about  national  grasslands  cmd  in- 
cluded forests  that  are  not  now  included. 
I  simply  could  not  support  it  In  the  com- 
mittee for  that  reason. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment,  because  this  is  not  a  raid 
on  the  public  domain. 

There  is  no  illusion  about  this.  The 
title  itself  says  this  is  "A  blU  to  amend 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leash::ug  Act  of 
1920".  It  does  not  say  It  Is  a  bill  to  buUd 
the  Alaska  pipeline,  period.  There  is 
nothing  deceiving  about  it 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ChahTnan,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  an  amendment  simOar  to  this  was 
offered  In  the  committee  and  received 
considerable  support.  In  the  committee. 
I  am  inclined  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  Is  not  as  broad  as  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  in  the 
committee,  which  raised  a  question  about 
all  the  forest  lands  of  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  does  not. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  entirely  correct  in  saying  that 
the  original  law  permits  as  broad  a  cover- 
age as  the  present  committee  bill,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  that  goes  to  the  merits 
of  the  question  of  wiwther  pipelines 
should  be  permitted  to  cross  parts  of  na- 


tional parks,  national  wildlife  refuges,  or 
the  national  wilderness  system. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  supported  a  similar  amendment  In 
the  committee,  and  I  tried  to  make  it 
much  broader  than  the  one  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  offered  today. 

The  way  this  bill  is  written,  one  could 
run  a  pipeline  across  Yosemlte,  Yellow- 
stone, any  wildlife  refuge  or  any  National 
Park.  It  seems  to  me  that  goes  far  be- 
yond the  purpose  of  this  bill.  This  bill 
is  being  sold  as  an  Alaska  pipeline  bill, 
regardless  of  what  the  title  says,  yet  here 
we  are  tinkering  with  the  whole  National 
Park  and  Wilderness  System. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  a  very  modest  effort  to  try  to 
prevent  that  from  happening. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  This  tlUe  of  the  bfll 
authorizes  a  pipeline,  camp  ground,  tank 
storage  facihty.  airport  or  anytliing  else 
in  any  national  park  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  If  Members  do  not  beUeve 
that,  I  commend  to  them  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Utle  I. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
say  they  cannot  build  such  a  pipeline 
m  a  national  park,  a  unit  of  the  National 
Refuse  system  or  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wilderness  system  without  certain  care- 
ful findings  being  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  protection  of  the 
area  concerned. 

The  gentleman  from  Wyoming  smd  tbe 
gentleman  from  Montana  apparently 
have  not  chosen  to  read  their  own  bllL  I 
suggest  they  do  so. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  be  construed  as 
agreeing  to  everything  the  gentleman  has 
Just  said,  biecause  that  ml^t  make  bad 
legislative  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dincell)  there 
were — ayes  24,  noes  64. 

KBCOROED   von 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  reoorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  160,  noes  261, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No. 

410) 

AY«S— 160 

AbBUg 

Bennett 

Brown,  Mich. 

Anderson, 

Bergland 

Brown,  Ohio 

calif. 

Blaggl 

Buchanan 

Anderson,  ni. 

Blester 

B\>rke,  Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bingham 

Burke.  Mass. 

Andrews, 

Blatnlk 

Burton 

N.nak. 

Boland 

Carey,  N.T. 

Annunslo 

Brademas 

Carney.  Ohio 

Ashley 

Brasco 

Chlsbcrim 

Aspin 

Breckinridge 

Clay 

BadUlo 

Brinkley 

CleTeland 

BafalU 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cohan 

czac- 
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OolllDa.  m. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Dellunu 

Oenholm 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donobua 

Drlnan 

Dlllski 

duPont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bsch 

Evuu,  Colo. 

Flab 

Pord. 

WUIlam  D. 
Fraser 
Frcnzel 
Oaydoa 
Gibbons 
OUm«n 
Orasso 
Ora«ii.  Pa. 
Oriffltbs 
Oude 
Ounter 
Hamilton 
Harrington 
Haraba 
Harvey 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 


Abdnor 

Adams  ' 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Arcber 

Arenda 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

BoggB 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broom&ald 

Brotzman 

Broytalll,  N.C. 

BroybUl.  Vs. 

Burgcner 

Bvirke,  Pla. 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Oochran 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Con!  an 
Corman 
Crane 
Cronls 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
DanleU. 

Domlnick  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davta.  8.C. 
DavU.  WU. 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 


Jordan 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Kyroa 
Lehman 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
McCloskey 
McDade 
Maodonald 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
ICanoll 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
BfUler 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 
Moakley 
Moor  head.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Nedzl 
Obey 
(yHara 
Owens 
Patten 
Pickle 
Pike 
PodeU 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltcbard 
Qule 
.    Randall 
BfKOgtA 

Reld 

Reurs 

Rlegle 

NOES— 261 

Dennis 
Dent 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
■Uberg 
Erienbom 
Bshleman 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Frelingbuyaen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Oonsalec 
Ooodllnc 
Oreen.  Greg. 
Oroas 
Orover 
Oubaar 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrmban 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
H«bert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlU 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnnt 
Hunt 
Hutcblnson 


Rlnaldo 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schroeder 

Belberllng 

Stanton, 

J.  WUIlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udkll 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigo  rl  to 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  fla. 
Young.  Oa. 


Icbord 

JamuLn 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tetm. 

Kaaen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Klucsynaki 

Kuykendall 

Ijindrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Llttoa 

liOng,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Mcdory 

MoCoUUter 

McCormack 

McKwen 

McFan 

McKay 

McXlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Mallary 

Mftiin 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mllford 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 


O'Neill 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rarlck 

Resula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RostenkowBki 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 


Scbneebell 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

StubbleOeld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Taloott 

Taylor,  Bfa 

Taylor,  NO. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thornton 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

mi  man 


Veyaey 
Waggonncr 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

WhlU 

Whltebuist 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wynian 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 


Davis.  Oa. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FUher 
Oray 


NOT  VOTING— 12 
Hanna  Rooney,  N.Y. 


Landgrebe 
MlIlB.  Ark. 
O'Brien 


Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Zvaob 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Authorlaatlon  Act". 

Sic.  202.  The  Congreas  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  The  early  delivery  of  oU  and  gaa  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  domeatlc  markets  is 
In  the  national  Interact. 

(b)  Transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  to  Valdez,  and  by  tanker 
from  Valdez  to  domestic  markets,  will  best 
serve  the  immediate  national  interest. 

(c)  A  supplemental  pipeline  to  connect  the 
North  Slope  with  a  trans-Canadlan  pipeline 
□^kf  be  needed  later,  and  it  should  be  studied 
now.  but  it  should  not  be  regarded  aa  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  that  does 
not  traverse  a  foreign  country. 

(d)  The  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  heretofore  taken  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline  shall  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969. 

Sxc.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
la  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  grant, 
in  accordance  with  the  provlslonB  of  section 
28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  but  without 
the  notice  required  by  subsection  28 (g>,  and 
without  further  action  under  the  National 
Bnvironmantal  PoUcy  Act  of  1960,  notwith- 
standing the  compliance  requirement  of  sub- 
section 38(c),  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  other  than  said  section  38 
and  this  title  II,  such  rights-of-way  and 
permits  as  he  finds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
trans- Alaskan  oil  pipeline. 

(b)  The  route  of  the  trans- Alaskan  oil 
pipeline  shall  follow  generally  the  route  de- 
scribed In  applications  pending  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of  this 
Act,  except  as  this  may  be  modified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  designated 
representative  to  provide  during  construction 
greater  environmental  protection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  sbsU  Include  in  rights- 
of-way  and  permits  granted  pursuant  t«  this 
title  n  terms  and  conmtlaaas  tbat  wiU  in  his 
judgment    mitigate    any    adverse    environ- 


mental impact.  In  such  rights-ol-way  and 
permits,  the  Secretary  shaU  also  Includt 
t^rms  and  conditions  providing  for — 

(1)  liability  on  the  part  of  the  permittee 
or  grantee  to  any  Alaska  Native  at  Nattve 
organisation  for  injxirlM  or  damages  sua- 
talned,  arising  from  or  growing  out  of  any 
activity  conducted  by  the  holder  of  such 
rights-of-way  or  permits  without  regard  to— 

(A)  whether  the  injury  or  daioage  com- 
plained of  is  due  to  negligence  oj  the  part 
of  such  holder:  or 

(B)  ownership  of  any  affected  lands,  struc- 
tures, flsh,  wildlife,  or  blotlc  or  other  natural 
resources  relied  upon  by  such  Alaska  Native 
or  Native  organiwitlon  for  subsistence  or  eco- 
nomie  prnrpoaes; 

(2)  determination  of  claims  for  Injury  or 
damages  by  such  Alaska  Native  or  Native  or- 
ganization by  arbitration  or  Judicial  proceed- 
ings; and 

,  (Sf)  the  provision,  upon  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  by  the  holder  of  such 
rights-of-way  or  permits,  of  emergency  sub- 
sistence and  other  aid  to  an  affected  Alaska 
Native  or  Native  organisation  pending  ex- 
peditious filing  of,  sDd  determination  of  a 
claim. 

Where  the  State  of  Alaska  is  the  holder  of 
a  right-of-way  or  permit  under  this  title,  tbe 
State  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sentence  but  the  bolder  of 
the  permit  or  right-of-way  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  shall  be  subject  to  that  sen- 
tence with  respect  to  facillUes  constructed 
or  activities  conducted  under  rights-of-way 
or  permits  Issued  to  the  SUte  to  the  extent 
that  such  holder  engages  In  the  construc- 
tloh,  care,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  fa- 
culties, or  in  other  activities,  under  righU- 
of-way  or  permits  issued  to  the  State. 

(d )  No  rights-of-way  or  permit  which  may 
be  granted  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior 
under  this  title  n.  and  no  permit  or  other 
form  of  authorisation  which  may  be  granted 
by  any  other  Federal  agency  with  respect  to 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaakan  oU  pipe- 
line, and  no  public  land  order  or  other  PW- 
eral  authorization  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  highway  between  the 
south  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Prudhoe 
Bay  and  generally  parallel  to  the  pipeline 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  on  the 
basis  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take 
such  affirmative  action  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  no  person  shall,  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
or  sex,  be  excluded  from  receiving,  or  par- 
ticipating In  any  activity  conducted  under 
any  permit,  right-of-way,  public  land  order. 
or  other  Federal  authorization  granted  or 
Issued  under  this  title.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  promulgate  such  rules  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  may  enforce  this  sub- 
section, and  any  rules  protntUgated  under 
this  subsection,  through  agency  and  depart- 
ment provisions  and  rules  which  shaU  ha 
similar  to  those  established  and  In  effect  un- 
der title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Eights  Act  of  1664. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  any  action  or  proceeding  involvlnR 
any  right-of-way.  permit,  or  other  form  of 
autbortsatlon  granted  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  the  trans- Alaskan  pipeline, 
to  which  the  United  Stotes.  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrunoentallty  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States.  Is  a  party,  and  which 
is  not  barred  by  subsection  (d).  shall  be 
brought  and  heard  only  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  Any  such  sc- 
tton  or  proceeding  shaU  be  commenced  with- 
in sixty  days  following  tbe  data  of  such  s 
right-of-way,  permit,  or  other  form  of  au- 
thorization Is  Issued  and  shall  be  brought 
in  a  United  States  district  cotirt.  which 
sbaU  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  bear  sudi 
action    or   proceeding.    Such    an    action  or 
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proceeding  shall  be  heard  by  a  three-Judg* 
court  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
thne-Judge  district  court  appointed  under 
section  3284  of  tlUe  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Coda.  Any  such  action  or  proceeding  shall 
be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  shall  take  precedence  over  all 
other  matters  pending  on  the  docket  of  the 
district  court  at  that  time,  and  shall  be  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  by  such  three-Judge 
district  court.  Any  review  of  an  Interlocutory 
or  final  Judgnoent,  decree,  or  order  of  such 
three-Judge  district  court  by  any  party  to 
such  action  or  proceeding  ntay  be  had  only 
upon  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  204.  A  right-of-way  or  permit  granted 
under  this  title  n  for  a  road  or  airport  as  a 
related  faculty  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
may  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  public 
road  or  airport. 

Ssc.  206.  The  grant  of  a  right-of-way  or 
permit  pursuant  to  this  title  n  shall  grant 
no  immunity  from  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws. 

Sxc.  300.  Any  crude  oU  transported  over 
rlgbts-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section 
38  of  tbe  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  shall 
be  subject  to  all  of  the  limitations  and 
licensing  requirements,  and  penalty  and  en- 
forcement provisions,  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  (Act  of  December  30. 
:06O:  83  Stat.  841)  and,  in  addition,  before 
any  crude  oil  subject  to  this  section  may  be 
exported  under  the  limitations  and  licensing 
requirements  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1909  the  President  must  make  and 
publish  an  express  finding  that  such  exports 
are  in  the  national  interest:  Prot>id«d,  That 
the  President  shall  submit  reports  to  tbe 
Congress  containing  findings  made  under 
this  section,  and  after  the  date  of  receipt 
Of  SUCH  reports  Congress  shall  have  a  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days,  thirty  days  of  which 
Congress  must  have  been  In  session,  to  con- 
sider whether  exi>orts  under  the  terms  of 
this  section  are  In  the  national  interest.  If 
the  Congreas  within  that  time  limit  passes 
a  conciirrent  resolution  of  disapproval  stat- 
ing disagreement  with  the  President's  find- 
ing concerning  the  national  mtereat.  fur- 
ther exports  nutde  pursuant  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned  Presidential   findings   shaU    cease. 

Sxc.  207.  (a)  Except  wlien  the  holder  of  a 
permit  or  right-of-way  granted  pursuant 
to  this  title  can  prove  that  damaeea  caused 
by  the  holder's  activitleB  conducted  at  any 
point  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  were  caused  by  an  act  of 
war  or  by  negligence  of  the  United  States 
or  other  government,  such  holder  shall  be 
strictly  liable  to  all  damaged  parties,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  private  persons, 
Alaska  Natives.  Native  wganiBations,  and 
FSderaJ  and  State  govermnsnts,  without 
ngard  to  fault  for  such  damages. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  sbaU  direct  as  a 
term  or  condition  of  any  permit  or  right- 
of-way  issued  punm&nt  to  this  tiUe  that,  ex- 
cept when  the  holder  of  such  permit  or  right- 
of-way  can  prove  that  damages  resulting 
from  discharges  of  oil  in  vloUtlon  of  sec- 
tion 11(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1181(b)  (2)  )  were 
caused  by  an  act  of  war  or  by  negUgenoa  of 
the  United  States  or  other  government  such 
holder  shall  be  strtcUy  lUble  without  regard 
to  fault  to  all  parties,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  private  persons  and  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  for  aU  damages  resultmg 
from  such  discharges  of  oil  from,  or  involving 
vessels  owned,  chartered,  operated,  or  leased 
by  or  for  such  holder,  affiliate  of  such  holder, 
shareholder,  partner,  or  other  constituent 
part  of  the  htrider.  or  aflUiate  of  such  share- 
holder, partner,  or  other  constituent  part  of 
the  holder,  where  the  cargo  of  such  vessel  Is 
^j^^»n^>orted  by  the  proposed  trans-Alattaa 
Ptp^tne.  Any  action  taken  pursuant  to  this 
•ubsectton  shall  be  brought  in  the  appro- 
priate Untted  States  district  court. 


(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "aflUlate"  includes — 

(A)  any  person  or  corporation  owned  or 
contioUed  by  the  permit  bolder  or  by  a  share- 
holder, partner,  or  other  constituent  part 
of  the  permit  holder;  or 

(B)  any  person  or  corporation  which  owns 
a  substantial  interest  In  or  controls  the 
permit  holder  by — 

(1)  stock  iatersst,  or 

<11)  rsprasentatlon  on  a  board  of  dlrectc«s 
or  similar  body,  or 

(111)  contract  or  other  agreement  with 
other  stockholders,  or 

(Iv)  otherwise;  or 

(C)  any  person  or  conmration  which  is 
under  common  ownership  or  control  with  the 
permit  holder. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  dtreoted  to  require 
from  the  holder  a  bond  that  shaU  at  all  tintes 
be  maintained  and  in  force  and  effect  in  the 
full  principal  amount  during  construction, 
operation,  and  termination  of  the  proix>sed 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  The  amount  of  said 
bond  shall  be  adequate  to  Insure  the  pay- 
ment of  any  final  Judgment  recovered  against 
the  holder  for  loss  or  damage  in  actions 
arising  under  this  section. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
is  directed  to  report  at  least  semiannually  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  progress  of 
construction  of  tbe  proposed  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  and  related  faculties  and  on  the 
implementation  of  environmental  stipula- 
tions attached  to  any  permits  or  rights-of- 
way  for  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 
Tbe  first  report  shall  be  made  no  later  than 
six  months  from  the  date  of  any  permit  or 
right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  this  title. 
Further  rep>orts  shall  be  made  at  no  greater 
than  six-month  Intervals  from  the  last  prior 
report  made 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  Issue  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  to  halt  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaskan  pipeline  and  related  fa- 
cilities at  any  time  whenever  he  finds  that 
the  stipulations  attached  to  permits  or 
rights-of-way  issued  pursuant  to  this  title 
are  not  being  implemented  or  that  signifi- 
cant damage  to  the  environment,  unforeseen 
at  the  time  at  which  permits  or  rights-of- 
way  were  issued  for  the  proposed  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline,  may  occur  If  construction  Is  not 
halted. 

Sxc.  209.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  one  or  more  oU  or  gas  pipelines 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  connect 
with  a  pipeline  through  Canada  that  wUl  de- 
Uver  oU  or  gas  to  United  States  markets.  The 
cost  of  making  the  investigation  shall  be 
charged  to  any  future  applicant  who  is 
granted  a  right-of-way  for  one  of  the  routes 
studied.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  si^bmlt  to  the 
Congress  periodic  reports  of  his  investigation, 
and  the  final  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Oovemment  of  Canada  to  determine  (1)  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  pipelines 
or  other  transportation  systems  could  be  con- 
structed across  Canadian  territory  for  the 
transport  of  oil  and  gas  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  markets  In  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  the  feaslbUity,  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  of  ac- 
quiring additional  oil  export  commitments 
from  the  Government  of  Canada  that  would 
make  unnecessary  the  shipment  of  oil  from 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  by  tanker  into  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  the  actions  taken,  the  progress 
achieved,  the  areas  of  disagreement,  and  the 
matters  about  which  more  information  is 
needed,  together  with  his  recommendation 
for  further  action. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  limit  tbe 
authority  of  tbe  Secretary  <a  the  Interior,  or 


any  other  Federal  official,  to  grant  a  gas  pipe- 
line right-of-way  or  permit  which  he  is  other- 
wise authorized  by  law  to  grant. 

Sec.  210.  Tbe  words  "trans- Alaskan  pipe- 
line", wherever  used  in  this  title,  mean  that 
pipeline  system,  mcludlng  related  faculties, 
described  in  the  "Final  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement.  Proposed  Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline". 

Mr.  MELCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  n  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object. 

I  make  this  reservation  solely  to  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee whether  it  is  his  intention  at  any 
point  to  limit  debate  with  respect  to  title 
n  of  the  bill?  Perhaps  I  might  repeat  I 
have  reserved  the  objection  solely  to  ask 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
whether  or  not  It  is  the  intention  of  him 
or  members  of  the  committee  at  any  time 
in  any  way  to  attempt  to  limit  debate  or 
offering  of  amendments  to  title  n? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Subject  to  the  will  of  the  House  It  is 
my  intent  to  proceed  with  the  amend- 
ments, any  and  all,  that  will  be  offered 
by  any  Member  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
object,  and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection  with  that  imderstandlng 
from  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  limit  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNDMKNT   OIT^UEO   ST    MX.   OKLI.KNBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dkluckbacx: 
Page  13.  line  6.  Strike  out  all  of  subpara- 
graph (d) ,  Insert  a  new  secUon  203  to  read 
as  follows,  and  renumber  the  subsequent 
sections: 

"Sec.  203.  Proceedings  in  any  United 
States  federal  court  with  respect  to  any 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
m  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1069  or  relating 
to  any  right  of  way  to  construct  the  pro- 
posed Trans-Alaskan  pipeime  or  to  any  per- 
mit in  relation  thereto  shall  be  given  prece- 
dence over  all  other  cases  pending  therem. 
and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  deter- 
mined at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  all 
courts  involved  shall  cause  the  case  to  be  In 
every  way  expedited." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  E>ellkr- 
BACK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  try  not  to  be  complex  In  this,  but  we 
are  at  the  heart  of  what  ts  the  major  cru- 
cial question  about  the  bill  which  is  be- 
fore us.  We  have  here  an  amendment 
which  was  proposed  in  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  Interior,  and  In  th«  full  Com- 
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mlttee  an  the  Interior  we  divided  almost 
evwaly  on  this  amendment.  The  vote  fc^ 
which  it  was  defeated  was  18  In  favor  and 
20  opposed.  As  a  number  of  us  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  indicated  in  our  dis- 
senting views  which  are  published  in  the 
report,  we  propose  to  ofiFer  that  same 
amendment  now,  an  amendment  reach- 
ing in  that  same  direction,  in  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

What  is  it  that  the  amendment  pro- 
poses? It  proposes  on  page  13  that  we 
strike  all  of  subparagraph  (d).  which 
runs  from  lines  5  through  9,  and  that 
we  insert  a  new  section  203  which  calls 
for  expediting  court  procedures. 

What  is  it  that  subparagraph  (d) 
would  really  state?  What  does  it  call  for 
doing?  It  says  the  actions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  heretofore  taken 
with  respect  to  any  right-of-way  to  con- 
struct the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line shall  be  regarded  as  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Na^^lonal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

It  sounds  very  simple.  It  says  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  done  all 
that  Is  to  be  done  under  NEPA.  Does  that 
mean  that  there  are  onerous  or  new  ad- 
ditional obligations  he  must  face  under 
it?  No,  there  are  not. 

NEPA  is  a  study  and  disclosure  statute. 
It  contains  important  but  very  limited 
requirements. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  testify- 
ing before  our  committee,  indicated  that 
he  felt  he  had  complied  in  every  way. 

Those  who  would  leave  In  this  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  declai-e  with  the  same 
breath  that  they  say  it  should  be  left 
In  that  they  feel  that  everything  NEPA 
calls  for  has  been  complied  with.  They 
express  no  concern  whatsoever  that  the 
environmental  protection  provisions  of 
the  statute  are  not  fully  met 

Yet  they  would  give  in  and  say,  "We 
will  make  the  determination;  we  will  not 
let  it  be  determined  by  the  court  that  the 
full  provisions  of  NEPA  have  been  com- 
pUed  with." 

Those  testing  requirements  which  are 
in  the  statute — and  they  are  quite  simple 
and  call  for  study  and  for  disclosure — 
those  particular  provisions  were  in  the 
process  of  being  tested  in  the  courts. 
What  happened  in  the  courts?  On  the 
trial  court  level,  the  trial  court  said 
NEPA  has  been  satisfactorily  complied 
with  by  the  Secretary.  It  went  up  to  the 
circuit  court.  What  happened  in  the 
circuit  court?  With  seven  judges  sitting 
OD  it.  the  majority  of  *,he  court  said,  "We 
do  not  decide  that  issue."  They  did  not 
sav  NEPA  had  not  been  complied  with. 
They  said.  "We  are  not  going  to  decide 
it." 

At  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the 
court  said  this,  one  of  the  seven  Judges 
said,  "I  find  the  environmental  impact 
statement  to  be  sufficient  under  the  stat- 
ute." 

A  second  judge  said,  "I  agree  with 
Judge  McKlnnon  that  the  environmental 
impact  statement  was  sufficient." 

The  third  judge  said.  "I  agree  with 
Judge  McKlnnon  that  it  was  sufBcient." 
So  three  judges  expressly  said  it  is  suf- 
ficient The  other  four  did  not  speak  on 
the  subject. 
So,  what  do  we  have  at  this  particular 


moment,  litigation  wise?  We  have  a  sit- 
uation where  it  is  very  clear  what  the  is- 
sue was:  Has  NEPA  been  complied  with? 
We  had  a  situation  where  a  trial  court 
found  It  had,  and  four  judges  on  the  up- 
per level  said  they  were  not  going  to  de- 
cide and  three  said  it  has  been  done.  We 
are  almost  through  the  Jungle  of  litiga- 
tion. To  leave  this  provision  in  the  bill 
at  this  time  would  be  bad.  I  suggest,  my 
friends,  for  three  distinct  reasons. 

First.  NEPA  Is  a  good  statute.  We 
wrote  it;  we.  the  Congress.  This  body 
overwhelmingly  supported  it,  and  we 
wrote  it  to  say  that  we  will  protect  the 
environment,  and  the  issue  is  whether 
this  really  is  adequate  protection  for  the 
environment,  or  is  going  forward  in  an 
orderly  way.  So  the  issue  is  clear;  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  is  at  stake. 
Unless  we  strike  this  provision  out  of  the 
bill  we  raise  a  serious  question  about 
whether  the  environment  is  satisfac- 
torily protected. 

Second,  we  strike  at  NEPA  itself.  As  I 
said  during  full  debate,  this  is  not  the 
only  time  that  NEPA  will  be  put  to  the 
test.  It  Is  the  first  significant  test  for 
NEPA.  If  now,  the  first  time  NEPA  comes 
up  in  strict,  head-to-head  conflict  with 
the  energy  crisis,  we  say  that  we  do  not 
go  forward  under  proceedings  set  forth 
in  the  statute,  if  we  brush  NBPA  aside, 
who  knows  where  we  are  going  to  go  as 
the  questions  of  nuclear  energy  come 
forth;  as  the  questions  of  solar  energy 
come  forth;  as  the  questions  of  fusion 
come  forth;  as  the  questions  of  coal 
gasification  comes  forth,  and  on  and  on 
and  on? 

As  we  go  to  meet  the  fuel  crisis  we  are 
setting  what — called  by  any  name  you 
will— Is  in  effect  a  precedent  which  will 
threaten  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation. 
NEPA.  For  that  second  reason,  we  should 
strike  this  language. 

Third,  I  submit  that,  as  I  said  before, 
we  trade  one  type  of  litigation  for  an- 
other type  of  litigation  at  a  time  that  the 
issue  Is  very  clear;  at  the  time  the  pro- 
cedure had  marched  along  and  there  was 
not  much  left  to  do,  and  there  is  not  to- 
day much  left  to  do,  to  settle  the  issue  of 
whether  NEPA  has  been  complied  with. 
To  brush  it  aside  when  in  its  place  we 
are  going  to  create  a  host  of  new  causes 
of  litigation  if  we  stand  by  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

The  other  two  sections,  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  I  will  move  forward  in 
sequence  to  strike. 

This  creates  a  constitutional  question 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  This  cre- 
ates a  constitutional  question  of  due 
process.  This  creates  a  constitutional 
question  of  the  separation  of  powers. 

If  anybody  needs  to  be  handed  on  a 
silver  platter  a  set  of  legal  is-sues  which 
they  can  march  forward  with,  If  their 
goal  is  to  further  delay  instead  of  deter- 
mining what  ought  to  be  done  from  an 
environmental  standpoint,  this  bill  w:  11 
dolt. 

I  suggest  that  until  we  have  concluded 
what  is  not  a  long  read  still  to  waU  we 
will  be  making  a  grave  mistake,  those 
of  us  who  want  to  see  the  issue  settled 
and  who  want  to  see  the  oil  brought 
down  from  the  north  slope  to  the  Pwer 
48  States  expeditiously  in  the  manner 


best  calculated  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, to  do  this. 

The  second  part  of  what  we  seek  to  do 
with  this  amendment  is  to  make  clear 
that  any  futiu*  legal  proceedings  will  be 
expedited. 

There  has  been  read  to  the  Members 
by  the  reading  clerk  the  provision  which 
says  that  proceedings  in  any  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Court  with  respect  to  this  kind  of 
proceeding  shall  be  given  precedence 
over  all  other  cases  pending  therein  and 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  deter- 
mination at  the  earliest  practical  date, 
and  that  all  courts  involved  shall  cause 
the  case  to  be  expedited.  So  whatever 
time  the  completion  of  this  adjudication 
will  take  it  will  be  expedited  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment  and  move  forward  as 
quickly  as  can  be  done. 

It  is  a  combination  of  striking  this 
language  and  moving  forward  under 
these  circumstances  with  the  insertion  of 
this  particular  provision  for  expediting 
legal  proceedings  that  I  urge  upon  my 
colleagues  will  not  prolong  construction 
of  the  pipeline  but  will  speed  it  up, 
because  the  alternative  Is  a  legal  Jungle 
with  all  sorts  of  questions  arising. 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  point  out  that  I  had  Intended  to 
offer  a  similar  amendment.  I  did  join 
with  the  gentleman  and  a  number  of 
other  colleagues  in  a  letter  to  all  of  our 
coUeagues  urging  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  endorse  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  from  Oregon 
enthusiastically.  I  point  out  it  has  the 
backing  of  all  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support. 

Let  me  read  to  my  colleagues  from 
another  editorial.  Clearly  the  environ- 
mentfl  groups  are  in  support  of  my 
amendment.  This  is  an  editorial,  how- 
ever, from  Business  Week.  What  does  it 
say.  In  Business  Week,  the  Issue  of  July 
28,  1973? 

Let  thb  Coobtb  Do  It 
Th»  energy-staort  U.S.  badly  needs  crude 
oU  from  Alaoka.  But  the  Alsaka  pipeline  bill 
p*aaed  by  tbe  Sen«t«  last  week  may  delay, 
not  hasten,  the  flow  of  oU  from  the  Arctic. 
And  the  Senate  has  undermined  the  1M9 
National  Enrlronmental  Policy  Act  (NBPA). 
The  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  to  repeal 
a  isao  law  that  would  have  restricted  the 
pipeline's  right-of-way  to  an  Impractlcally 
narrow  50  ft.  But  then  It  tacked  on  an 
amendment  from  Senator  Mike  Oravel  (D- 
Alaska)  exempting  the  pipeline  from  further 
challenge  under  the  1900  law  The  amend- 
ment declares  the  pipeline  environmentally 
acceptable  and  not  subject  to  fiuOber  judi- 
cial review. 

But  the  NKPA  has  proven  itaelf  an  impor- 
tant and  effective  piece  of  legislation.  By  re- 
quiring environmental  impact  statemenU  on 
all  projects  Uoenaed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  has  succeaafully  forced  agencies  to 
consider  environmental  factors  early  In  the 
planning  stages,  and  weigh  alternatives.  The 
plpeime  ItaeU  will  be  a  safer  project  because 
of  the  NXPA.  Exempting  the  pipeline  from 
NEPA  would  set  a  dancerous  preeedent.  Other 
agencies  will  be  teaapted  to  seek  exemption 
for  their  pet  projects,  and  the  NXPA  oould 
become  just  another  piece  of  p«per. 
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Nor  is  It  osrtam  that  the  OrsiTel  amend- 
ment wUI  spsed  the  arrlvml  or  Alaska  oil. 
SnvlronmentaUBts,  whose  refusal  to  oompco- 
mlse  promptsd  the  ameodment  In  the  first 
plaoe,  can  be  counted  on  to  chaUenge  It, 
arguing  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  deny 
Judicial  review  when  the  pipeline  case  Is  al- 
ready before  a  federal  i^p^late  court,  "niat 
ooold  drag  on  longer  than  the  current  lltlga- 
Uon,  which  la  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  House  should  reject  the  attack  on  tbe 
NEPA  and  let  the  present  oourt  battle  run  its 
course.  If  the  Interior  Dept.  has  prepared  a 
satisfactory  statement  on  tbe  pipeline's  en- 
Tlionmental  Impact,  as  It  says  It  has  done, 
the  federal  court  will  soon  give  the  pipeline 
■  green  light  anyway. 
I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
ammdment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregtm  (Mr.  IDkllenback) 
and  myself. 

H.R.  9130  in  Its  present  form  seAs  to 
exempt  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  from  further  review  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  The 
operative  sectlMis  to  effect  that  end  are 
section  202(d),  which  declares  that  ac- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
heretofore  taken  with  respect  to  the  pipe- 
line shall  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
compliance  with  NEPA;  section  203(a), 
Which  directs  the  Secretary  to  grant  the 
necessary  permits,  without  further  re- 
gard to  NEPA;  and  section  203(d) ,  which 
exempts  construction  permits  from  Ju- 
dicial review  on  the  basis  of  NEPA. 

Our  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would 
strike  these  sections  of  the  bill,  and  pro- 
vide that  any  proceedings  In  a  Federal 
court  challenging  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  be  given  precedence  over  all 
other  cases  and  be  expedited  in  every 
way. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  precedents  for 
providing  for  this  kind  of  expeditious  re- 
view are  numerous.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  the  Interstate  Commerce  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Acts  are 
examples  of  legislation  which  provide  for 
exoedltlous  review  of  administrative  de- 
cisions by  a  department  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Bftr  colleague.  Mr.  Dellxnback,  has 
spoken  eloquently  as  to  why  the  bill's 
provisions  for  overriding  NEPA  are  bad 
policy  and  bad  precedent.  I  want  to  make 
and  elaborate  on  one  further  point  in 
support  of  this  amendment:  The  bill  as 
presently  written  will  engender  as  much 
or  more  delay  than  an  expedited  conclu- 
sion of  the  pending  court  test  of  the 
NEPA  Impact  statement. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  genuinely  be- 
lieve that  it  will  speed  up  construction  of 
the  ploeline  by  avoiding  delays  artelng 
from  litigation  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  They  are  wrong. 
AD  their  bill  will  succeed  In  doing  Is 
to  shift  the  litigation  to  other  grounds. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  will  be 
Utigation  over  the  issue  of  the  consti- 
tutionality, under  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions cutting  off  further  judicial  re- 
view under  NEPA.  While  it  Is  generally 
assumed  as  true  that  the  Congress  may 
omit  the  Juriadictlwi  of  the  lower  PWeral 
courts  in  any  maimer  it  see&  fit,  case  law 
suggests  that  the  due  process  clause  op- 


erates as  a  limitation  on  the  Congress' 
exercise  of  this  power.  That  issue  will 
certainly  be  presented  to  the  courts  If  the 
bill  as  it  presently  stands  is  enacted,  and 
the  litigatioi  over  that  constitutional  Is- 
sue is  likely  to  take  as  long  to  work  its 
way  through  the  courts  as  judicial  re- 
view expedited  under  our  amendment. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  as  presently 
written  does  not  preclude  challenges  to 
the  marine  leg  of  the  Alaska  pip^e. 
Additional  licenses  and  permits,  the  is- 
suance of  which  will  require  impact 
statements,  for  example,  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  will  likely  be  required  t)e- 
fore  oil  can  be  transported  by  tanker 
south  from  the  port  of  Valdez.  Adoption 
of  the  bill  as  It  presently  stands  simply 
invites  opponents  of  the  constructlcm  of 
the  pipeline  to  shift  their  attcu;k  to  such 
other  grounds  as  these. 

Under  our  amendment,  review  will  be 
not  (Hily  expedited,  but  will  be  heard  by 
judges  familiar  with  the  environmental 
issues  in  the  case.  This  is  so  because 
Judge  Hart  continues  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  Wie  suit  presently  blocking  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  heard  the  last  appeal  from  Judge 
Hart's  decision  en  banc.  That  is,  all  the 
Judges  participated  in  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  the  case.  They  also,  therefore, 
are  familiar  with  the  Issues  involving 
NEPA. 

The  last  round  of  liUgaticxi  In  the  pipe- 
line suit  took  only  8  mcMiths  from  the 
time  the  ease  was  argued  in  district  court 
to  the  date  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
nial of  certiorari.  Another  round  of  liti- 
gation In  this  case  would  surely  take  even 
less  time.  Such  delay  as  will  occur  must 
be  looked  at  in  reference  to  the  time 
frame  in  which  the  pipeline  is  expected 
to  be  built.  The  best  estimate  currently 
\&  that,  tmder  «)timtmi  conditions,  it  will 
be  3  years  before  the  pipeline  is  partially 
operational,  and  5  years  before  it  can 
operate  at  full  capacity.  I  mentlm  this 
because  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
emotional  rhetoric  suggesting  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  as  written  will  end  the 
energy  crisis  tomorrow  by  making  avail- 
able North  Sl(«)e  Oil,  and  that  environ- 
mentalists are  trying  to  exacerbate  the 
presenUy  existing  crisis  by  tactics  of  de- 
lay. It  should  be  clear  to  every  Member  of 
the  House  that  those  are  not  the  reali- 
ties. At  that  time  it  will  supply  only  about 
8  percent  of  the  total  projected  need  for 
crude  oil. 

In  summary,  I  urge  all  Members  whose 
desire  it  is  to  see  the  pipeline  built  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  will  result  in  no  greater 
delays  than  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and 
will  demoostrate  Congress  .commitment 
to  long-range  envirccunental  values  and 
the  Integrity  of  NEPA. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWBNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  proxies  were  not  used,  but 
I  believe  the  gentleman  draws  the  wrong 
coiKlusion  if  he  feels  those  proxies 
would  have  supported  his  position. 

!ilr.  OWENS.  If  I  may  answer  that,  I 
woUld  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee my  understanding  Is  thetv 


were  two  Members  who  were  In  favor 
of  our  position  who  were  not  there,  and 
another  proxy  favoring  our  position  was 
not  in  workable  order.  We  lost  by  two 
votes.  I  could  stand  corrected  by  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  OWENS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  that  in  neither  case,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, was  either  of  the  missing  proxies 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  view. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentJeman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  I  would  be 
classed  as  a  "deep-bending  minuet  dan- 
cer," as  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  referred 
to  those  of  us  who  were  trying  to  speak 
on  this  issue  earlier  today. 

I  do  strongly  support  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  I  believe 
the  energy  problem  and  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  require  it  of  us,  and 
I  believe  we  must  proceed  without  delay. 
I  support  the  concept  that  our  amend- 
ment attempts  to  solve.  That  is  the  con- 
cept that  the  litigation  Is  almost  taken 
care  of.  if  one  would  carefully  read  the 
opinions  of  the  district  court  judge  and 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

The  district  court  judge  has  said  that 
the  Impact  statement  is  sufficient.  Three 
of  the  seven  circuit  court  Judges  found 
the  impact  statement  complete  and 
sufficient.  I  submit  to  the  Members  that 
the  time  required  under  the  acceleration 
provision  which  we  offer  in  our  amend- 
ment will  assure  the  very  rapid  comple- 
tion of  the  litigation  on  this  matter  and 
we  will  have  preserved  the  Integrity  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  sig- 
nificant piece  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion the  Congress  has  passed  In  the  last 
few  years. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  allow  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  stand,  there 
are  significant  constitutional  challoages 
which  will  be  argued  to  new  courts, 
which  will  require  a  great  deal  of  delay 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  for  argument. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka. Mr.  Stkvsns.  has  acknowledged  this. 
I  read  those  words  earlier  out  of  the 
CowGRBssioNAL  RECORD.  Proponents  of 
this  bill  and  the  committee  have  ac- 
knowledged there  would  be  sufficient 
constitutional  arguments  raised  about 
the  propriety  of  our  abolishing  the  ap- 
plication of  NEPA  here. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  the  new 
legislation,  which  is  very  complicated 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  wili 
consume  a  great  deal  more  time  in  all 
probability  than  the  completion  of  the 
environmental  Impact  lltlgaUon  where 
the  district  court  has  retained  Juris- 
diction and  where  judges  who  are  famll- 
lar  with  and  who  have  already  rendered 
an  opinion  in  this  matter  have  retained 
Jurisdiction. 

The  fishermen  of  Alaska  are  prepared 
to  file  suit  if  this  provision  stands,  based 
on  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  Those  ab  very  significant 
challenges. 

I  say  to  the  committee  that  I  hope 
the  Members  will  look  very  carefully  at 
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tbis  amendment.  It  not  only  t>reserves 
the  Integrity  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  but  it  assures  no 
delays,  or  very  little  delay,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline.  It 
will  be  faster  than  it  would  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  NEPA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  amendment  is  deserving  of  their 
consideration  and  of  their  support. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentlemEUi  from  Utah  (Mr. 
OwxNS)  on  the  statement  he  is  making 
and  associate  myself  with  it.  I  commend 
him  particularly  for  his  work  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  from  Utah  is  one 
of  the  most  constructive,  Innovative,  new 
young  Members  to  join  our  conunittee  in 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  only  because  of 
his  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  that  this 
sound  alternative  was  presented  in  the 
committee,  and  I  certainly,  for  one,  am 
going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  important 
at  this  point  that  we  all  understand  ex- 
actly what  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  requires,  because  unless  we 
know  what  we  are  dealing  with  here,  it  Is 
a  little  difficult  to  deal  with  it  In  careful 
Judgment. 

Now,  all  that  act  requires,  and  all  we 
are  talking  about  is  that  all  agencies  of 
Uie  Federal  Government  shall  "include 
in  every  recommendation  or  report  on 
proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
Federal  actions  significantly  aSecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
tailed statement  by  the  responsible  offi- 
cial on  alternatives  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion." 

The  act  fxirther  requires  that  "to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  study,  develop, 
and  describe  appropriate  alternatives  to 
recommend  courses  of  action  in  any  pro- 
posal which  involves  imresolved  conflicts 
concerning  alternative  uses  of  available 
resources." 

So  what  NEPA  requires  is  that  when 
we  move  into  an  area  such  as  the  licens- 
ing of  a  pipeline,  in  this  instance,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  should  take  a 
look  at  ail  of  the  alternatives  that  are 
available  and  make  certain  that  this  is 
actually  an  action  tiiat  is  taking  the  en- 
vironmental as  well  as  any  other  per- 
tinent considerations  into  account. 

Once  a  department  or  agency — In  this 
case  the  Department  of  the  Interior — has 
done  this,  it  is  not  required  to  pay  a  bit 
of  attention  to  the  analysis  if  it  does  not 
want  to.  NEPA  requires  only  that  an  en- 
vironmental study  be  made. 

There  are  about  30  pounds  of  books 
over  there  that  are  the  NEPA  an- 
alyses and  environmental  studies  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In,  this  case.  Now.  somebody 
has  gone  to  cdiirt  and  said,  "Well,  there 
tire  30  pounds  of  books  over  there,  but  In- 
terior did  not  exactly  follow  out  all  of 
the  procedures  required  by  NEPA."  That 
is  what  ^the  lawyers  are  saying  in  court. 


They  are  saying  the  procedures  were 
not  carried  out.  They  are  not  saying  the 
Pipeline  is  not  the  single  alternative 
available.  They  are  not  saying  that  it 
should  not  be  built.  Ttve  gentleman  from 
Idaho  said  it  should  be  built.  The  author 
of  this  amendment  says  it  ought  to  be 
built.  Nobody  has  raised  that  question. 
The  only  question  before  us  is  as  to 
whether  or  not  all  of  these  NEPA  pro- 
cedures have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  followed  out. 

All  this  bill  before  us  does  is  say  that 
the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, those  30  pounds  of  thmgs  here- 
tofore studied  and  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline,  shall  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  NEPA.  It  does  not  change  the 
act;  it  does  not  set  a  precedent.  All  that 
the  subsection  in  the  bill  proposes  to  do 
is  establish  a  fact,  and  that  fact  is 
there  has  been  satisfactory  compliance 
with  the  procedures  established  by 
NEPA. 

In  contrast,  what  does  the  alternative 
provision  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
wants  to  put  m  the  bill  do?  He  claims 
his  provision  will  speed  up  the  resolution 
of  this  question.  But  all  it  does  Is  require 
suits  regarding  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line be  given  precedence  over  other  pend- 
ing cases  and  shall  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing and  determined  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable. 

All  that  it  does  is  give  these  suits  a  first 
place  on  the  calendar.  You  cannot  by  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  he  proposes 
make  lawyers  shut  up  and  move  faster. 
It  will  not  eliminate  any  lawyer's  right 
to  use  every  dilatory  tactic  available  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  law. 

If  everyone  says  it  is  time  to  get  this 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  built,  then  let  us 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  legislatmg  against  that  kind 
of  delay. 

There  is  no  harm  or  immorality  in 
stopping  dilatory  tactics  and  there  is  no 
constitutional  bar  to  saying  that  they 
shall  not  avail  themselves  of  such  lux- 
uries any  longer.  After  all.  we  have  been 
delayed  here  for  several  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  pipeline  was  started  long 
before  the  NEPA  was  even  put  on  the  law 
books.  But  it  was  not  far  enough  along 
to  seek  a  right-of-way  permit  before 
NEPA  was  enacted.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  this  issue  before  us  today. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Dellenback 
amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends,  the  es- 
teemed gentleman  from  Oregon  and  the 
distinguished  genUonan  from  Utah,  ask 
us  by  their  amendment  to  let  the  Judges 
and  the  courts  decide  the  issue  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  Well,  is  this  not 
the  Bouse  where  Webster  spoke?  Where 
he  said,  as  it  is  inscribed  above  me: 

L»t  us  <l0Telop  tki»  resouTMB  of  our  latid. 
caU  fortlk  It*  i>cwers. 

Is  this  not  where  Clay  spoke  and  Ray- 
burn  spoke,  and  ^ere  Hamilton  said: 
This  is  the  House  where  the  people  apeak. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  where 
tbi^.  concenis  ^ul  tbie  aspirations  of  the 


pecHDie  are  considered  and  debated,  and 
whose  rights  £u%  asserted  and  assured? 
Ws  ought  to  b^  able  to  be  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  problems  of  the  people, 
and  relating  our  actions  directly  to  their 
needs. 

Our  debate  and  the  votes  here  on  this 
floor  this  afternoon  should  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  to  direct  the  solutions 
that  are  sought  by  people  m  terms  that 
are  clear  and  unequi vocable. 

EnvlnMament  should  not  be  a  vague 
conception  that  we  are  not  capable  of 
understanding,  nor  should  we  have  to 
rely  on  the  courts  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. Protection  of  the  environ- 
ment is  very  much  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  to  me  it  means  in  the  case 
of  the  land,  erosion  problems,  erosion 
control  and  revegetation  when  the  earth 
is  disturbed.  And  that  is  Just  why  we  are 
specific  in  this  bill ;  that  is  why  we  stress 
specifically  in  title  I  direct  requirements 
to  protect  the  environment  for  oil  and 
gas  pi[)elines  on  public  lands. 

The  technicalities  Involved  in  relating 
our  concerns  to  possible  environmental 
damage  are  not  so  great  that  we  cannot 
legislate  the  safeguards  and  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  these  matters. 

Are  we  to  continually  delegate  to  an 
agency  all  the  authority  and  then  put 
them  in  the  position  of  being  told  by  the 
courts  where  their  authority  lies,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  exercised  their 
authority  correctly?  Or  are  we,  as  Hit. 
9130,  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today, 
to  be  positive  on  specific  points?  I  say 
we  legislate  what  we  mean  by  clearly 
specifying  environmental  control.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  is 
general,  not  specific. 

I  do  not  want  to  avoid  its  general, 
ovendl  criteria  which  Is  Imposed  on  all 
Federal  agencies.  I  do  not  want  to  rely 
just  solely  on  it  for  the  specific  will  cl 
the  Congress  in.  this  regard  on  oil  and 
gas  pipelines,  and  on  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipdlne. 

I  believe  environmental  protection  is 
strengthened  when  Craigress  sets  specific 
terms,  not  generalities. 

The  bill  before  us  is  specific  for  oil 
and  gas  pipelines  on  public  lands.  Con- 
gress should  act  on  this  matter  rather 
than  screening  itself  from  the  decision 
by  continuous  court  Interpretations  or 
coiut  procedures. 

We  have  considered  the  stipulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when 
we  considered  the  bill  in  conunittee.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  those  stipulations  that 
the  Secretary  will  apply  in  granting  a 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  right-of-way,  and 
we  find  them  good  and  fair  safeguards 
oftiie  environment. 

We  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
granting  the  permit  for  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  that  the  Secretary  will 
Impose  these  stipulations  as  conditions  in 
granting  the  permit  for  the  right-of- 
way. 

We  also  anticipate  there  will  be  need 
for  further  stipulations  or  conditions  as 
construction  goes  along  in  order  to  better 
protect  the  environment.  And  our  bill 
calls  for  that.  Now.  these  will  be  required 
during  construction  and  operation  over 
the  entire  life  of  the  pipeline.  Also,  be- 
yond these  conditions,  the  requirements 
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of  title  I  apply  aJso  more  protection  of 
the  environment.  Both  those  require- 
ments tn  Utle  I  and  these  stipulations 
are  enforceable  in  court.  Nothing  about 
this  removes  that  right  for  enforcing 
these  conditions  In  court. 

I  say  that  the  amendment  should  be 
turned  down.  We  should  avoid  further 
delay  and  start  construction  iu>w.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  House  to  make  this 
decision  on  this  day. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  eunend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
call jmt  which  of  the  deluge  of  argu- 
ments and  rhetoric  that  we  have  been 
exposed  to  on  the  committee  over  the  past 
several  months  have  been  recited  for  oxur 
beneflt  here  today.  I  am  not  about  to  try 
to  review  all  of  them.  I  would  ask  tiiat 
the  Members  oonsidM-  again  the  simple 
facts  of  this  particular  situation. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee said  it  very  well  when  he  pointed 
out  very  clearly  that  this  bill  as  it  Is 
now  written  does  not  permit  a  breaking 
of  the  law,  does  not  permit  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  pipeline  to  fall  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  the  rules  of  NEPA.  This 
language  that  ts  sought  to  be  amended  by 
the  Dellenback-Owens  amendment  does 
not  fall  to  recognize  NEPA;  In  fact,  It 
takes  very  specific  recognition  of  NEPA. 
What  it  does  also  recognize  is  for  3  years 
environmental  groups  have  used  the 
cotuts  as  a  device  to  delay  the  construc- 
tion of  this  pipeline.  Now  for  this  House 
to  Ignore  that  and  talk  in  some  esoteric, 
theoretical  plane  about  it  not  being  able 
to  happen — as  for  my  very  good  friend, 
and  I  say  that  sincerely,  the  gentlemsm 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  to  talk  about 
the  crash  program  to  rush  this  bill 
through,  and  the  construction  through  of 
a  pipeline  that  was,  by  his  own  testi- 
mony, started  5  years  ago — is  to  ignore 
the  very  pragmatic  needs  of  the  country, 
because  we  are  offending  the  theoretical 
senses  of  a  very  few  people  here,  and  a 
veiy.  very  small  nimiber  of  professional 
environmentalists,  and  this,  I  think,  is 
not  being  responsible. 

We  are  told  by  professional  environ- 
mentalists that  we  are  dotog  harm  to 
the  ecology.  We  are  told  by  people  who 
have  never  seen  Alaska,  and  could  not 
spell  Prudhoe  Bay  If  they  were  under  the 
gun.  of  the  damage  that  we  will  do  if  we 
do  not  pass  this  Dellenback  amendment. 
As  a  practical  matter,  what  we  will  do  if 
we  do  pass  the  Dellenback  amendment 
is  Insure  the  delay  of  the  Implementation 
of  the  permit  to  build  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line, period.  The  fact  that  we  have  rec- 
ognized that  there  will  be  litigation  no 
matter  what  we  put  in  this  bill  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  committee 
put  in  language  that  would  permit  the 
acc^eration  of  any  other  litigation  that 
is  put  in  the  bill.  If  capricious  delay  Is 
what  the  environmentalists  want,  they 
can  have  it.  AU  we  are  saying  is  that  they 
«nnot  have  It  at  the  expense  of  NEPA. 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  dignifying  NEPA 
by  that  very  action.  We  are  not  chrum- 
ventlng  it;  we  are  not  challenging  It;  we 
are  recogniztog  it.  We  need  this  pipeline. 
The  people  who  would  eliminate  the  lan- 


guage that  would  prohibit  litigation  on 
the  narrow  point  of  NE3*A  believe  very 
strongly  and  sincerely  that  we  should 
delay  the  pipeline. 

Every  opportunity  for  delay  has  been 
accorded;  indeed,  every  delay  has  been 
accorded  to  the  point  where  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  virtually  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  this  House  to  impose  the  will  of  a  few 
people,  because  of  some  vague  fears,  on 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the 
NaUon. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  vote 
"no"  on  the  Dellenback-Owen  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Dellenback-Owens  tunend- 
ment.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. He  did  a  wonderful  Job  In 
shepherding  this  bill  through  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  but  I  must  say  I  am  astonished 
by  the  general  line  of  reasoning  he  has 
presented  this  afternoon  which  I  do  not 
recall  having  been  presented  in  the  com- 
mittee. As  I  imderstood  the  gentleman, 
in  effect  what  he  was  saying  is  that  the 
Congress  and  not  the  courts  should  de- 
cide whether  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  complied  with  NEPA  with  re- 
gard to  the  Alaska  pipeline.  That  is  a 
remarkable  tlUng  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  supposed  to 
operate  under  a  government  of  laws. 
How  can  we  sit  here  as  a  Congress  and 
decide  that  a  Goverrmient  department 
has  in  fact  complied  with  the  law  which 
involves  many  complexities?  The  Sec- 
retary's environmental  impact  statement 
is  an  Impressive  slx-voliune  report.  I 
challenge  any  Member  of  the  committee 
or  of  the  House  to  say  he  has  been 
through  those  volumes  or  knows  what  is 
In  them  In  detajLvet  the  committee  is 
proposing,  if  tnS*  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  that  the  Congress  should  find 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  tnterlor  has  compiled  with  NEPA. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  colleague  has  referred  to  my 
statement. 

What  I  said  Is  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  supplied  to  the  conunit- 
tee adequate  information  for  us  to  make 
the  environment  Judgment.  That  is 
what  the  bill  says  also. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  the  chalnnan  of  the 
subcommittee,  say  that  we  sitting  here 
in  the  Rouse  Daniel  Webster  spoke  in 
have  great  dignity  as  a  legislative  body 
and  that  we  should  not  allow  the  court 
to  make  the  decision  which  should  be 
ours  to  make?  And  I  could  not  Interpret 
that  In  any  other  way  except  that  the 
court  should  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
timity  of  determining  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  complied 
with  NEPA  and  we  should  substitute 
our  Judgment  for  the  court's  Judgment. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenmn  yield  further? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  M(mtana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  repeat  I  urge 
the  House  to  make  the  decision,  on  ex- 
amining the  envircounental  aspects  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  then 
make  the  decision  that  it  is  time  to  move 
forward  with  it,  and  that  the  envirtxi- 
ment  will  be  protected  under  the  stlpula- 
ticms  and  requirements  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Just  a  moment.  I 
would  Uke  to  say  further  that  thte 
creates  a  very  dangerous  precedent  be- 
cause the  chairman  is  saying  in  eflfect 
what  I  said,  that  when  a  case  comes  up 
which  is  a  tough  one  to  handle,  the  Cwi- 
gress  will  thrai  decide  whether  the  de- 
partment has  comphed  with  NEPA,  and 
not  ];>ermit  the  normal  Judicial  processes 
of  government  to  function. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1970  Congress  passed  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  es- 
tablishing environmental  protection  as  a 
national  priority.  Cited  as  the  "first 
amendment"  of  the  environment,  NEPA 
calls  for  full,  timely,  and  orderly  review 
of  all  Federal  actions  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment.  One  of  its  most 
important  specific  requirements  is  jnxwf 
that  the  reviewed  action  is  the  least 
harmful  alternative  in  that  particular- 
instance. 

Both  the  version  of  Alaskan  p^line 
legldatkm  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering  state  that 
the  requirements  of  NEPA  have  been 
fully  complied  with.  The  specific  purpose 
of  this  provision  of  the  measure  Is  to 
suspend  the  pendmg  suit  against  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  which  charges  that 
he  has  failed  to  make  an  adequate  study 
of  both  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  routes. 

The  length  and  Intensity  of  debate  (m 
the  issue  provide  strong  evidence  that 
the  Interior  Department  vaasf  Indeed 
have  failed  to  comply  with  NEPA.  Tra- 
ditionally, interior  has  maintained  a  co- 
operative, friendly,  and  even  supportive 
attitude  toward  the  oil.  mining,  lumber, 
and  other  natural  resource  industries.  Its 
role  as  protector  of  tlie  environment  has 
assumed  second  place  when  it  has  not 
been  entirely  latent.  Recognizing  this. 
Congress  wisely  created  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  as  an  Inde- 
pendent arm  of  the  Government. 

In  addition,  it  provided  EPA  with 
NEPA.  the  power  to  review  all  major 
govemmentid  decisions  from  an  environ- 
mental point  of  view. 

Thus  the  question  of  NEPA  in  relation 
to  the  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line is  a  far-reaching  and  precedent 
setting  one.  Regardless  of,  whether  the 
plpeime  is  built  and  where  it  is  built,  we 
need  to  have  the  fullest  possible  knowl- 
edge of  the  environmental  factors  in- 
volved. NEPA  provides  that  environment- 
al, as  well  as  political,  economic  and 
sodal.  ramifications  are  determinants 
of  governmental  action.  If  the  integrity 
of  NEPA  iB  to  be  preserved,  then  it  must 
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be  allowed  to  test  its  safeguards  against 
other  considerations.  If  we  allow  NEPA 
to  be  suspended  on  this  large  question, 
what  chance  will  it  have  to  be  effective 
in  smaller,  less  enviroiunentally  im- 
portant situations? 

In  the  future,  we  will  also  be  facing 
other  critical  questions  that  require 
weighing  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment against  other  pressing  concerns. 
Particularly  when  these  concerns  are 
represented  by  major  Industries,  we  must 
be  extremely  careful  in  evaluating  and 
determining  the  course  of  action  to  be 
taken.  Congress  is  now  holding  hearings 
on  the  monopolistic  practices  of  major 
oil  companies  and  the  possibility  that 
they  may  have  conspired  to  raise  fuel 
prices  and  create  an  artificial  energy 
crisis.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  giving 
full  credence  to  the  argimient  presented 
by  these  same  companies  in  favor  of 
the  pipeline.  The  arguments  urge  im- 
mediate construction  because  there  is  an 
"energy  crisis"  and  a  "fuel  shortage." 
NEPA.  by  requiring  full,  deUberate  and 
exacting  study  of  both  the  Alaskan  and 
Canadian  pipelines,  as  well  as  other  al- 
ternatives, will  also  provide  us  with  the 
time  to  properly  assess  the  contribution 
of  Alaskan  oil  to  solving  our  total  energy 
problem.  Thus  reinserting  NEPA  au- 
thority in  this  bill  will  have  the  general 
advantage  of  allowing  further  economic 
consideration  of  the  pipelines  as  well  as 
insuring  full  environmental  review. 

Not  only  does  this  legislation  state  that 
NEPA  has  already  been  fully  complied 
with,  it  also  bars  all  court  review  of  pipe- 
line construction  on  the  basis  of  NEPA. 
There  are  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions about  this  limitation.  Does  Con- 
gress have  the  power  to  limit  Judicial 
review  of  Its  decisions,  in  this  case  the 
decision  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's envlramnental  impact  statement 
compUes  with  NEPA?  The  broadness  and 
generality  of  the  limitation  also  makes 
it  applicable  to  a  number  of  statutes 
other  than  NEPA.  suspending  rights-of- 
way  reqiilrements.  other  environmental 
protections,  regulations  on  the  use  of 
pubUc  lands,  as  well  as  limiting  court  re- 
view of  all  future  construction-opera- 
tion-maintenance of  pipeline-related 
matters.  Alttiough  these  suspensions  of 
other  laws  may  not  be  the  intention  of 
Cengress.  they  nonetheless  follow  from 
the  present  wording  and  may  multiply 
any  environmental  dangers  that  present- 
ly exist. 

Thus,  it  is  essentlAl.  if  the  Congress 
has  any  intention  of  making  NEPA  ef- 
fective now  and  in  the  future,  that  we 
establish  a  precedent  of  upholding  the 
law  which  we  led  the  way  In  passing  3 
years  ago.  Applying  NEPA.  as  Intended, 
to  the  Alaslcsoi  pipeline  will  show  that 
we  recognize  and  accept  the  basic  Im- 
portance of  the  environment  In  all  of 
man's  imdertaklngs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCAUO  o/  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  not  a  crisis  for  NEPA. 
In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  in  the 


NEPA  acUon  In  the  AEC-Calverfs  Cliffs 
case,  they  did  not  come  to  Congress  for 
an  excei^ion.  We  have  in  Alaska  the  re- 
sult of  several  years  effort,  by  the  com- 
panies to  comply  with  the  many  environ- 
mental requirements  that  stemmed  from 
the  many  hearings  and  studies  made,  and 
we  simply  state  that  as  a  matter  of  policy 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlw  shall 
be  found  satisfactory  for  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  for  construction  of  right-of- 
way.  If  anyone  finds  in  the  first  mile  seri- 
ous constnictlon  error  they  can  stop  it  by 
the  given  processes  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  simply  say  we  are 
substituting  our  judgment  for  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  a  law  which  we  wrote 
and  expect  to  be  observed  and  that  this 
is  a  precedent  which  will  plague  us  in  the 
future. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  that  the 
committee's  provision  is  buying  trouble 
for  the  people  who  want  this  pipeline  to 
go  through  in  a  hurry,  that  it  will  raise 
more  legal  tangles  and  constitutional 
problems  than  the  amendment  would. 
The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
amoimt  to  a  congressional  determina- 
tion that  the  pipeline  is  environmentally 
acceptable  and  that  no  more  judicial 
recourse  will  be  permitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  challenge  either  the  pro- 
cedures followed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  drawing  up  Its  environmental 
impact  statement  or  the  substance  of  the 
statement  Itself.  There  are  at  least  four 
reasons  for  opposing  these  provisions. 

First,  when  Congress  passed  the  NI3*A 
in  1969,  it  clearly  intended  that  a  com- 
plete, timely,  and  orderly  review  of  all 
Federal  actions  "slgnlflcantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment" 
would  be  made.  As  regards  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  this  act  of  Congress  required 
that  the  Interior  Department,  prior  to 
granting  any  right-of-way  permits  across 
Alaska  to  build  a  pipeline,  make  a  full 
dlsclosxtre  of  sdl  the  environmental  haz- 
ards which  construction  and  operation  of 
a  pipeline  and  oil  tanker  system  present 
and  undertake  a  study  of  all  reasonable 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  pipeline.  The 
Interior  Department  has  presented  a  vo- 
luminous environmental  impact  state- 
ment, but  very  serious  doubts  have  been 
raised  by  a  host  of  respected  journalists, 
environmentalists,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  this  mammoth  report  does  not 
adequately  evaluate  the  magnitude  of 
the  potential  damage  to  the  environment, 
that  the  environmental  safegiiards  fore- 
seen in  the  report  are  insufllcient.  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  never 
made  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  study  the 
alternative  route  of  a  trans-Canadian  oil 
pipeline  nmnlng  from  Prudhoe  Bay  in 
Alaska,  across  Canada,  and  down  to  the 
U.S.  midwest.  The  issue  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  existing  environmental  impact 
statement  is  clearly  an  appropriate  mat- 
ter for  judicial  determination.  Congress 
intended  that  NEPA  would  present  a  rule 
of  law  by  which  all  Federal  agencies  and 
officials  would  be  bound,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  should  not  be  denied  its  rights 
of  recourse  to  the  full  Judicial  process  to 
settle  this  legal  dispute. 


Second,  the  enactment  of  a  NE3>A  over- 
ride  by  Congress  would  be  a  terriUe 
legislative  precedent.  When  Congress 
passed  the  NEPA  it  made  no  provision  for 
exceptions  to  the  acfs  reqiilrements.  and 
we  should  not  begin  emasculating  sound 
existing  legislation  which  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  improvement 
and  protection  of  this  Nation's  environ- 
ment. If  we  enact  an  excei>tioo  to  the 
NEPA  today,  then  the  fioodgate  will  be 
opened  for  requests  for  future  leglslatlvt 
exceptions  to  the  NEPA.  Congress  should 
stand  by  the  law  as  originally  enacted 
and  Insist  that  all  Federsd  agencies  be 
bound  by  it,  no  matter  how  powerful  the 
Interest  group  which  is  seeking  to  cir- 
cumvent its  provisions. 

Third,  this  Congress  is  in  no  position 
to  make  a  determination  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  fully  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  NEPA  and  that 
any  further  judicial  resolution  of  the  is- 
sue is  superfluous.  The  Environmental 
Impact  statement  Is  a  massive  six- volume 
report,  and  it  is  Inconceivable  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  able  to 
wswle  through  the  thousands  of  pages  of 
project  presentation,  much  less  make  a 
qualified  determination  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  impact  statement.  The  House  Sub- 
committee on  PubUc  Lands  hearings  on 
the  pipeline  run  about  1.300  pages,  and 
I  would  be  very  surprised  if  more  than  a 
handful  of  Members  of  the  House  have 
read,  analyzed,  and  distilled  the  argu- 
ments, facts,  and  controversies  presented 
in  that  hearing  record.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  no  business  issuing  legislative 
determinations  on  an  issue  which  they 
have  only  superflcally  approached.  If 
Congress  is  so  sure  that  the  existiiig  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  complies 
with  the  NEPA,  then  It  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  permitting  the  courts  to 
make  an  orderly  confirmation  of  that 
opinion. 

Fourth,  the  Inclusion  of  a  NEPA  over- 
ride in  this  pipeline  bill  may  very  well 
prolong  court  battles  over  the  pipeline 
and  delay  construction  for  a  longer  time 
than  the  completion  of  legal  challenges 
to  the  Interior  Department's  impact 
statement  under  NEPA  would  cause.  The 
constltu'.lonallty  of  this  NEPA  override 
attempt  is  open  to  very  serious  judicial 
inquiry,  for  it  represents  the  selective  de- 
nial of  an  existing  legal  remedy  of  the 
American  pubUc  against  the  questionable 
action  of  a  Federal  agency.  Resolution 
of  this  constitutional  Issue  could  open  a 
Pandora's  box  of  injunctions,  delays,  and 
frustration,  all  because  Congress  fell  prey 
to  a  hasty  attempt  to  shortcut  the  laws 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  amendment 
and  to  reject  any  attempt  to  cripple  the 
National  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
one  of  most  imp>ortant  and  effective 
pieces  of  environmental  legislation  ever 
enacted. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  stripped  to  Its  basic 
purpose,  the  Dellenback  amendment  has 
one  basic  practical  result — It  sends  this 
entire  matter  back  to  the  Federal  courts 
for  the  completion  of  Utigation  on  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  the  trans- Alaskan 
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plp^lne.  TiM  question  for  us,  I  believe,  is 
whether  or  not  this  House  is  willing,  hav- 
ing the  knowledge  It  doe«,  to  add  this  ad- 
ditional delay  on  that  which  has  already 
been  imposed  by  protracted  litigation. 

On  this  question,  I  want  to  address 
one  specific  point,  and  to  be  sure  that  all 
Members  understand  it  clearly.  That 
point  is  the  amount  of  litigation  delay 
which  a  vote  for  the  Dellenback  amend- 
ment will  force  and  an  answer  to  the 
claim  I  have  heard  from  supporters  of 
the  amendment  that  the  delay  will  be 
less  than  1  year. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
If  this  amendment  is  passed.  I  assert  that 
you  have  added  2  years  to  the  time  this 
Nation  must  wait  to  gain  Alaska's  North 
Slope  energy. 

Under  the  court  of  appeals  decision 
which  placed  this  tesue  before  Congress, 
the  scenario  for  future  litigation  is 
clearly  set.  In  siunmary,  it  is  a  complete 
rerun  of  everything  which  has  happened 
before  in  court,  and  in  even  greater  de- 
taU. 

'Vlrst.  the  case  is  returned  to  the  n.8. 
district  court,  and  while  the  same  Judge 
may  hear  it,  he  Is  now  ordered  by  the 
circuit  court  not  to  decide  it  on  agreed 
facts,  or  even  on  documentary  evidence, 
but  to  hold  a  complete  fact-finding  pro- 
oeeding  specifically  including  testimonial 
evidence.  At  the  end  of  this  proceeding, 
the  district  court  Judge  Is  required  to 
make  and  publish  detailed  findings  of 
fact,  something  th?.t  was  not  done  at  the 
choice  of  the  Judge,  in  the  prior  decision. 
No  docket  priority  provision  or  sense  of 
Congress  expediting  language  can  alter 
the  sheer  legal  and  logistical  demands 
in  completing  such  a  rsqtiirement. 

Following  this,  the  entire  decision  will 
go  to  the  court  of  appeals,  where  for  the 
first  time,  the  entire  environmental  find- 
ings below  will  be  evaluated.  Although  it 
can  be  said  that  these  judges  are  familiar 
with  the  case.  It  cannot  be  said  they  will 
be  compelled  to  take  the  time  to  fuUy 
deal  with  the  extensive  findings  of  fact, 
as  they  have  never  done  before. 

Finally,  the  case  will  go.  on  the  same 
basis,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it 
will  an  be  retiin  again,  including  review 
both  of  the  legal  issues  and  the  finding 
of  facts  below.  The  timing  of  the  lower 
court  decisions,  as  it  coincides  with  the 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  vital,  and 
it  could  cost  3  to  6  months  If  the  timing 
is  wrong. 

Next,  there  is  the  very  real  problem 
Of  what  a  2-year  delay  really  means  for 
actual  construction.  If  we  act  today,  and 
a  final  bill  becomes  law  In  September, 
and  2  years  from  September,  a  favorable 
decision  emerges  for  the  pipeline  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  have  not  lost  two, 
but  more  nearly  3  years  of  time. 

The  reason  Is  simply  that  construc- 
tion cannot  begin  in  this  or  any  Septem- 
ber, but  must  begin  in  the  Alaskan 
wring. 

Finally,  let  us  all  remember  that  those 
who  have  liUgated  against  the  Alaska 
pipeline  have  made  the  nature  of  their 
opposition  clear.  It  is  an  opposition  based 
on  tactical  delaying  to  the  death  of  the 
project.  The  goal  is  not  only  a  more  re- 
sponsible project,  on  which  we  all  agree. 


but  for  many  It  is  the  goal  of  no  pipeline 
at  aU.  UUgation  is  the  tacUc  of  that  goal. 

My  position  is  clear.  We  have  a  bill 
which  recognizes  the  work  done  thus  far 
as  adequate  as  a  basis  for  proceeding  and 
which  guarantees  that  we  will  not  have 
to  wait  2  to  3  years  for  even  a  decision 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  prerequisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  of  the  E>eUen- 
back-Owens  amendments,  standing 
alone,  is  fine,  but  as  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  first  In  a  series 
of  three,  the  effect  of  all  of  which 
will  be  to  effectively  remove  that  provi- 
sion of  this  act  which  allows  the  Congress 
to  make  the  decision  with  regard  to  the 
NEPA  compliance.  We  must  consider, 
then,  the  effect  of  all  of  the  amendments, 
because  this  alone  is  meaningless,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  would 
admit. 

The  effect  of  adopting  all  three  of  these 
amendments  will  be,  I  submit  to  the 
Members,  to  delay  the  commencement  of 
the  construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline 
by  at  least  2  and  probably  3  years.  I  sup- 
pose the  Members  wonder  why  that  is 
going  to  happen.  For  those  Members  who 
took  the  trouble  to  read  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
turned  this  case  back  without  deciding 
the  environmental  impact  issue,  they 
would  have  found  the  court  said: 

Tbe  analyalB  of  the  envtronment&l.  eco- 
nomic and  other  costs  in  tbe  present  impact 
8tatem*nt  may  become  outcl»te<l,  and  to  up- 
date it  the  defendant  conceivably  might  in- 
troduce facts  mooting  anything  we  might 
say  about  Its  present  adequacy  or  Inadequacy. 
In  addition,  future  developments  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  Canadian  alternative  including 
Information  obtained  from  tbe  reports  now 
being  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Oovemment, 
noay  well  moot  saytblng  we  may  now  say 
about  the  sufflclency  or  Insufficiency  of  the 
defendant's  efforts  In  developing  and  describ- 
ing this  alternative. 

Just  that  much  of  that  opinion  ought 
to  clearly  indicate  to  the  Members  that 
the  court  is  not  only  turning  this  back 
to  the  district  court,  but  it  is  saying  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intel  lor,  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary, you  better  gq  down  and  update  your 
environmental  impact  statement,  and 
you  better  also  give  further  considera- 
tion and  study  to  the  Canadian  alterna- 
tive." 

I  am  siu'e  the  lawyers  here  will  pick 
that  up.  It  ought  to  be  obvious.  If  the 
Secretary  went  back  under  the  envlnxi- 
mental  impact  without  updating  It,  he 
would  be  out  of  his  mind,  so  he  is  going 
to  have  an  additional  year  or  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years  of  hearings,  of  preparar 
tion  of  a  supplement  to  his  initial  en- 
vironmental impact;  all  of  the  prepara- 
tion that  went  into  the  initial  envlrcm- 
mental  impact  statement  is  going  to  be 
revoked,  and  then  he  is  going  to  have  to 
come  back  to  the  court,  where  'the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
and  the  gentleman  from  Utah  says  it 
will  be  expe<lited. 

So.  we  find  ourselves  perhi^w  3  years 
down  the  trail  in  tke  court,  again  expe- 
diting what  we  in  the  CongreaK  should 
now  undertake  to  do  because  of  the  tim«, 
because  of  the  importance,  and  because 


of  the  groundwork  that  has  already  been 
done. 

Those  who  argue  for  the  Ddlenback- 
Owens  amendment  seem  to  be  saying,  in 
effect,  that  there  has  been  no  environ- 
mentid  Impact  statement.  I  submit  to 
the  Members  that  the  longest,  most  com- 
prehensive, most  costly,  more  time-con- 
suming environmental  Impact  study  the 
world  has  ever  known  was  filed  with  re- 
gard to  this  Alaska  pipeline.  It  was  filed 
as  early  as  1970  when  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  was  still  in  in- 
fancy. It  was  updated  after  it  was  passed. 
It  was  updated  when  someone  suggested 
that  they  ought  to  look  more  closely  at 
the  Canadian  alternative.  It  was  updated 
agsdn  and  revised  when  someone  sug- 
gested that  the  tanker  route  ought  to  be 
looked  at,  and  it  was  a  part  of  envinm- 
mental  Impact. 

So  here,  after  approximately  4  years 
of  wortc  we  are  with  what  I  believe  is  a 
very  fine  environmental  impact  state- 
ment that  says,  "Go  ahead  and  build  the 
pipeline  here." 

Thit  environmental  impact  statement, 
contrary  to  wh*  t  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, has  been  to  court,  has  been  passed 
upon  by  the  district  court,  and  has  been 
found  by  the  district  court,  the  court  of 
first  instance,  to  be  sufficient.  It  was  sent 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where 
the  real  trouble  arose,  where  the  circuit 
court  sent  it  back  without  deciding  the 
major  issue.  And  that  is  why  we  are  here 
today  seeking  to  expedite  the  pipelhie  by 
legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Ch  irman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  environ- 
mental backlash  in  this  coimtry,  and  we 
all  know  it.  *niis  section  of  the  bill 
would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the 
Chamber  a  year  ago.  Tonight  a  lot 
of  those  who  helped  to  write  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  Into  law 
are  preparing  to  gut  it.  I  hope  ttiey  will 
pause  and  think  about  it  a  lltUe  bit 
and  on  reflection  shrink  back  from  this 
serious  step. 

When  the  history  of  tliis  Congress  is 
written  this  vote  we  are  about  to  take 
will  be  marked  as  one  of  the  key  votes 
of  the  »3d  Congress.  Certainly  it  is  one 
of  the  key  environmental  votes  of  recent 
years.  I  would  compare  it  to  that  historic 
vote  we  iiad  on  the  SST. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  cave  in  to  the  demands  of  the  big  oil 
companies  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
give  due  process  to  the  environment. 

There  is  a  backlash,  as  I  ssid.  Certain- 
ly the  environmental  movement  has  been 
guilty  of  some  excesses.  But  we  have  some 
tough  decisions  to  make  and  if  we  are 
wiije  we  can  move  rsipldly  on  the  energy 
front  and  not  sell  out  the  environment. 

To  those  who  are  still  in  doubt  on  this 
amendnient,  I  suggest  they  have  one  of 
those  cases  where  they  can  perhaps  have 
it  both  ways.  I  believe  you  can  be  for  im- 
mediate construction  of  tbe  pipeline  and 
still  save  due  process  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

My  friend  from  Washington  says  this 
amendment  will  cost  2  or  3  years.  I  doubt 
it  win  cost  2  or  3  days  la  terms  of  the 
oonstructioD  of  the  pipeUne. 
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Let  me  tell  the  Members  why.  There 
was  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times 
the  other  day  which  said  that  Under 
Secretaory  of  the  Interior  Whltaker  said 
the  pipeline  construction  coiild  not  start 
until  January  at  the  earliest  and,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  fact  is.  with  the 
weather  in  Alaska,  they  cannot  really 
get  construction  underway  until  next 
March.  That  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
take  this  last  step  in  the  court  to  com- 
ply with  this  historic  act. 

What  did  NEPA  say?  This  act  we  voted 
on  in  1969  said  two  basic  things. 

It  said  to  Federal  administrators, 
"Whenever  you  buUd  a  water  project,  a 
highway,  a  canal,  or  an  airport,  you  are 
going  to  stop  and  consider  the  effects  on 
the  environment,  long-range  and  short- 
range." 

Second,  it  said,  "To  keep  you  honest, 
we  are  going  to  give  the  citizens  the  right 
to  go  to  court  to  test  whether  you  actual- 
ly did  an  honest  environmental  policy 
study." 

What  has  happened  here?  Yes.  we 
have  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. Yes,  it  is  big.  Yes,  It  is  long.  Yes, 
it  is  costly,  $7  million. 

But  the  fact  is  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, and  I  am  one  of  them,  believe 
this  was  not  an  objective,  impartial 
study.  I  believe  that  those  who  made  this 
study  had  their  minds  made  up  before 
they  ever  started,  they  were  going  to 
favor  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and  portray 
the  Canadian  alternative  as  not  fesisible. 

Now  for  the  Judicial  process.  They 
talk  about  2  or  3  years.  Do  Members 
know  how  long  it  took  from  the  filing  of 
the  completint  in  the  district  court  until 
it  went  to  the  circuit  court  for  ruling? 
Not  5  years.  It  took  11  months  to  go 
through  this  blasted  process,  the  entire 
court  system  up  through  the  circuit 
court. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Dbllenback)  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  about  three-quarters  of  the  court 
process  is  already  completed.  If  we  pass 
his  amendment  today,  then  2  or  3,  or  per- 
haps 4  months  will  be  needed  for  the  ap- 
peals court  and  the  Supreme  Court  to 
finally  rule.  The  lower  court  has  already 
said  the  impact  statement  was  sufBcient. 
Three  of  the  seven  judges  of  the  appeals 
court  have  already  said  it  was  sufficient. 

My  prediction  is  that  by  January  we 
will  have  had  due  process.  We  are  not 
ZOins  to  get  any  quicker  action  by  over- 
riding this  historic  act  tonight,  because 
there  are  some  sharp  lawyers  on  the 
other  side  who  are  angry  about  this,  and 
they  will  find  some  constitutional  ques- 
tions to  take  to  the  court. 

I  nave  talked  with  these  people,  and 
I  believe  they  may  accept  the  pipeline,  if 
we  leave  them  something  out  of  this. 

Yes,  we  are  going  to  build  the  pipeline. 
But  leave  them  something.  Leave  the 
sanctity  of  this  act  as  it  is.  Let  it  stand. 
Give  them  their  final  day  in  court.  Ofive 
the  environment  a  chance  to  go  along  by 
the  process  which  we  set  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers, if  they  are  in  doubt  on  this  question, 
that  they  can  have  It  both  ways.  We  Can 
be  on  the  side  of  the  environment  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  one  of  the  key,  vital 
votes  of  the^dccsde.  assure  that  we  will 


have  the  Alaskan  pipeline  built  so  that 
we  can  get  the  oil  down  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  WYDLSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  gentle- 
man's argument,  however.  Is  the  gentle- 
man assuring  this  House  today  that  if 
this  matter  goes  back  to  court,  the  court 
is  going  to  find  that  everything  is  OK 
and  the  pipeline  can  be  built? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  district 
court  has  already  found  that;  three 
of  the  seven  Judges  of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  have  already  found  it.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  on  it,  but 
my  prediction  is — and  it  is  only  a  pre- 
diction— that  the  matter  can  t>e  con- 
cluded in  another  3  or  4  months,  and 
that  in  11  months  we  can  get  the  13nal 
action  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  am 
confident  that  a  third  or  a  fourth  or  a 
half  of  that  time  will  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  process. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's assurance  to  the  House.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  that  if  we  let  the  Court  decide 
it,  they  will  decide  in  favor  of  the  pipe- 
line. 

Why  do  we  not  decide  that  issue  today 
ourselves? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  am  very 
sorry,  in  listening  to  the  statement  of 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  frwn  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  ,  that  he  gave  some  in- 
dication tlmt  some  of  us  who  might  pos- 
sibly oppose  tills  amendment  might  in 
some  way  be  succumbing  to  the  interests 
of  great  oil  companies. 

Up  until  this  point,  rhetoric  of  that 
type  had  not  been  injected  into  the  de- 
bate, and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Let  me  say  that  for  myself  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  amendment.  I  have  not 
even  been  contacted  by  an  oil  company. 
I  would  assume  that  their  position  is 
against  the  Dellenback  amendment,  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  sad  day  when 
we  inject  that  type  of  statement  Into  a 
very  high-planed  debate. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASHBRCXJK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  (Siairman.  I  do  not 
want  my  words  misinterpreted. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  an  hon- 
est, objective,  Independent  legislator.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  he  or  anyone  else 
would  be  unduly  Influenced  by  any  spe- 
cial Interests.  I  am  sxire  that  the  gentle- 
man is  making  up  his  own  mind  based 
upon  the  facts  and  the  arguments. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  did  indicate  or  infer 
that  a  vote  for  something  other  than  the 
position  he  was  supporting  would  be  bow- 
ing to  oil  companies.  Did  the  gentleman 
not  say  that? 

Mr.  UDALL.  WeU,  the  00  companies 
are  trying  to  panic  this  country  and  panic 
this  House  and  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Does  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  ecologlsts  are  not  trying  to 
panic  this  country? 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chalimap.  we  are  not 
going  to  get  a  drop  of  oil  out  of  this  line 
until  1978.  and  yet  one  would  ti>tT)k. 
after  hearing  the  argumoita,  that  all  the 
Esso  tigers  tank  would  be  fuU  of  gas 
next  week  if  we  do  not  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  oil  companies  in  some  way  have 
helped  to  create  some  of  the  crisis.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  that 
standpoint. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
make  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fiiKl  the  Euvument 
very  novel  that  in  some  way  or  other  due 
process  would  not  be  followed  if  we  were 
to  vote  for  the  language  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  would  like  to  remove. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  Congress? 
When  did  we  ever  get  the  idea  we  are 
not  a  part  of  due  process  in  this  country? 
Who  sp>eaks  more  for  the  national  in- 
terest than  the  U.S.  Congress?  We  are  a 
part  of  due  process.  We  must  not  let 
anyone  tell  us  we  are  circumventing  due 
process  by  enunciating  a  policy.  I  am  not 
saying  the  policy  would  be  right  or 
wrong.  A  national  policy  asserted  in  this 
body  is  a  part  of  due  process. 

Second,  I  have  heard  the  argument 
repeated  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  Congress  on  occasion  substitut- 
ing its  Judgment  for  the  Judgment  of  the 
courts.  We  could  stand  here  for  hours 
and  tell  of  times  that  the  Congress  has 
substituted  its  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
courts.  I  can  think  of  many  areas  where 
we  should  substitute  our  Judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
labor  law.  For  50  years  we  had  contracts 
relating  to  personal  services.  With  one 
sentence  in  a  legislative  enactment,  this 
Congress  removed  from  all  Federal  courts 
the  power  of  enforcement  in  labor  con- 
tracts. That  was  substituting  our  Judg- 
ment as  a  part  of  due  process  for  the 
law  as  it  was  then  being  expressed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  It  was  con- 
stitutionally pn^^er.  It  prevailed. 

The  Supreme  Court  abided  by  the 
national  expression  of  Judgment  of  this 
body  and  no  longer  enforced  what  were 
called  yellow  dog  contracts. 

We  could  go  up  and  down  the  line 
in  20  different  areas  of  labor  law.  This 
Congress  speaking  in  due  process  for  the 
national  interest  can  substitute  its  will 
for  the  will  of  the  court,  in  virtually 
every  case  the  court  has  gone  along  with 
the  expression  of  Judgment  of  this  body 
in  these  jurisdictional  matters.  The  court 
has  even  gone  along  with  expressions  of 
Judgment  of  this  lx>dy  removing  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 
Qo  back  to  your  1869  case  of  ex  parte 
McCardle.  The  court,  in  a  famous  Civil 
War  case  lipheld  a  statute  which  re- 
moved the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself. 

I  am  not  addressing  myself  to 
the  matter  of  policy,  because  there  are 
people  far  more  intelligent  than  I 
am  on  that  aspect.  My  belief,  my  gut 
feeling,  is  the  Dellenback  amendment 
would  be  harmful,  but  I  would  rather 
talk  to  the  prerogatives  of  this  body. 

Do  not  let  anybody  tell  you  we  are 
violating  due  process  when  we  speak,  be- 


caiise  we  are  a  part  of  due  process,  a 
most  important  part.  Do  not  let  anybody 
tell  you  we  should  not  on  occasion,  speak- 
ing as  a  national  body,  indicate  what  we 
feel  to  be  proper  national  policy  and 
maybe  even  substitute  our  Judgment  for 
tbat  of  the  courts  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  statement. 

I  was  also  somewhat  distressed  by  the 
suggestion  that,  by  voting  against  this 
amendment,  one  would  be  against  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  and 
a  puppet  of  the  oil  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  come  out  of  the  clouds  bearing  these 
super  semantics  and  land  on  Earth  with 
some  plain  talk. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
permit  the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
that  will  bring  vitally  needed  energy  to 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill,  as  written,  will  do  it. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ex- 
empt certain  provisions  in  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act — NKPA— of 
1969.  Now,  to  further  boil  this  ringing 
rhetoric  down  to  terms  that  most  people 
understand,  the  only  exemption  we  are 
making  in  the  NEPA  is  to  prevent  citizen 
law  suits  from  again  tying  up  the  pipeline 
project. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  sacrilegious  to  even  dare 
change  a  word  in  NEPA  as  originally 
written.  They  infer  that  to  do  so  would 
Immediately  make  you  an  enemy  of  the 
environment  and  a  lackey  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

I  would  point  out  that  no  law  is  per- 
fect. As  my  experienced  colleagues  know, 
we  contlDually  amend  our  laws  to  make 
them  better.  NE3»A  needs  amending.  Spe- 
cifically, the  "citizen  law  suit"  factor 
should  be  removed  from  NEPA. 

When  NEPA  was  originally  written,  it 
was  felt  that  the  citizen  law  suit  factor 
would  assist  in  monitoring  the  environ- 
ment. This  section  of  the  law  was  enacted 
with  good  Intentions.  However,  it  has 
bacldlred. 

Instead  of  the  citizen  law  suit  factor 
acting  to  help  clean  up  our  environment, 
it  has  produced  a  monster.  Radical 
pseudo-environmentalists  have  grasped 
this  section  of  the  law  and  used  it  as  a 
harassing  and  delaying  tactic.  Unscrupu- 
lous lawyers  have  used  it  as  a  self-serving 
boondoggle  to  line  their  pockets  with 
legal  fees. 

The  citizen  law  suit  factor  has  been, 
and  Is  being,  used  as  a  legal  means  of 
"Snaking  down"  companies  involved  in 
constructing  power  plants,  refineries, 
pipe  lines,  dams  and  other  vitally  needed 
«n?rgy  production  facilities. 

.The  original  good  intentions  of  this 
Congress,  In  enacting  the  citizen  law  suit 
provision,  have  been  prostrouted.  This 
Provision,  more  than  any  othertactor,  is 
severely  aggravating  our  growing  energy 
erlsls. 

In  one  sense,  I  agr^  With  the  bropo- 
tt«t8  of  this  amendment.  It  is  not  the 
nai  answer.  lnst«a4  of  enacting  an  ex- 
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emption  to  the  dtizoi  law  suit  factor 
of  NEPA,  we  should  really  amend  the 
NEPA  and  remove  that  factor  alto- 
gether. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that,  if  the 
committee  is  willing,  you  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  NEPA.  I 
am  in  the  process  at  this  time  of  writing 
a  bill  that  will  amaid  NEPA  by  removing 
entirely  the  citizen  law  suit  provision.  If 
the  bill  passes,  this  type  of  law  suit  can 
only  be  filed  by  elected  prosecutors. 

Lest  anyone  in  this  House  misunder- 
stand my  motives.  I  would  like  it  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  an  avid  environ- 
mentalist. Some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  have  slurrlngly  referred  to 
the  backers  of  this  amendment  as  "pro- 
fessional environmentalists."  Well.  I  am 
not  a  backer  of  the  amendment.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Washington  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  I  think  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  am  the  only  professional  environ- 
mentalist In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  have  been  a  practicing  professional 
meteorologist  since  1953.  Long  before 
ecology  became  a  fad,  that  few  people 
really  understand,  I  spent  many  evenings 
on  my  daily  television  presentation  edu- 
cating and  warning  people  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

No  one  has  a  greater  interest  in  seeing 
our  environment  cleaned  up,  than  I. 
Parenthetically,  we  have  to  apply  some 
degree  of  commonsense  in  doing  the  job. 
Malicious  delays  in  vitally  needed  energy 
resources  do  not  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment. So  far,  citizen  lawsuits  have  only 
cleaned  the  pocket  books  of  energy  pro- 
ducing companies.  They  have  done 
nothing  to  benefit  our  environment. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment.  There  have 
been  enough  delays.  This  country  needs 
the  ail  from  Alaska  and  we  need  it  now. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  To  close  on  that 
point,  is  it  not  possible,  seeing  the 
Congress  in  this  position,  we  could  speak 
for  NEPA  on  one  occasion  and  on  an- 
other occasion  say  in  this  particular  in- 
stance this  should  be  the  case.  That  is 
all  we  are  saying  here.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  legislative  process  and  due  process. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  DeUenback 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  fav<M-  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  say  for  a 
minute  that  by  passing  on  what  Is  an 
adequate  environmental  statement  we 
would  in  any  wise  act  imconstitutionally, 
but  I  do  say  that  we  would  act  imwisely. 

If  we  would  be  the  house  of  Daniel 
Wel>ster  and.  more  mesLOlngfully,  if  we 
would  be  the  house  that  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  and  Marshall  envisaged,  we 
would  write  the  law  and  let  it  apply,  as 
it  is  written  to  whomsoever  it  should  fall. 
ThaX  is  the  real  question  here. 

We  have  written  the  law  and  the 
standards  in  NEPA.  We  have  then  called 
upon  the  agency  to  deteitnine  whether 
or  not  the  action  proposed  is  within  the 
proper  environmental  limits.  The  agency 
acting., under  the  law  took  the  coiirsc 
that  tt  thought  was  proper.  The  district 
court  sttstatoed  it.  The  court  of  appeals 
said  that  the  agency  had  not  considered 


properly  the  elemeQts  required  under 
law. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  the  Congress 
acting  or  NEPA  acting;  this  is  a  question 
of  whether  oar  not  once  having  written 
the  law  and  once  having  written  the 
standards  we  are  going  to  come  In,  in  this 
specific  instance,  and  decide  that  the 
environmental  provisions  of  NEPA  shall 
be  set  aside  in  this  specific  case  and  we 
shall  proceed  in  spite  of  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  dis- 
trict court  did  indeed  rule  on  the  en- 
vlrtxuneotal  impact  statement  of  NEPA, 
but  the  court  of  appeals  did  not  rule  on 
that  issue  at  all.  The  court  of  appeals 
ruled  only  on  a  technicality — the  50-foot 
right-of-way. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  what 
the  com-t  of  appeals  said  is  that  the 
provisions  of  NEPA  have  not  been  prop- 
erly complied  with  and  that  the  deci- 
sion  

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  What  is  holding  up 
the  case,  then,  if  the  court  of  appeals 
did  not  send  it  back  for  further  proper 
action  by  the  agency? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  fact  is  that  the  court 
of  appeals  did  not  decide 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  sufficiency  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement. 

Mr.  EX:KHARDT.  I  have  not  said  that. 
I  agree  that  the  court  of  appeals  has  not 
finally  determined  the  question. 

All  they  said  is  that  the  action  up  to 
now  is  not  sufficient  to  comply  with  the 
{u:t. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCTHER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

All  the  court  of  appeals  said  was  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  not  have 
any  statutory  right  to  grant  a  right-of- 
way  under  any  condiUons  wider  than  50 
feet.    

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  They  did  not  rule  at 
all  on  the  NEPA  requirement. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  TlUe  I  Is  a  perfecUy 
proper  title.  TiUe  n  does  what  the  law 
says  to  do,  and  says  the  whole  act  ought 
to  be  amended  to  comply  with  a  situation 
which  reqiUres  modem  change,  but  in 
title  n  instead  of  changing  the  law  you 
simply  say  that  the  law  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  regard  to  this  specific  act 
regardless  of  what  the  courts  say. 

Is  that  not  what  is  said  in  tlUe  n? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  quotiiig  from  the 
circuit  court's  opinion  on  page  91.  and 
it  says: 

The  fltuU  reason  why  we  paas  over  the 
NEPA  Issues  at  the  present  time  is  that 
many  of  the  Issues  Involve  stlU  disputed 
questions  of  fact.  ^ 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Owins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
aQowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Of  course,  if  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  is  correct  then 
there  is  no  reason  to  write  anything  but 
title  I,  because  title  n,  as  I  understand 
its  lang\uige.  if  I  can  read  the  English 
language  and,  like  Senator  £^vin  said, 
it  is  my  native  tongue;  It  simply  says 
that  the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  taken  to  be  fair  and 
whatever  the  court  says  NEPA  provides 
will  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
I  think  we  have  been  trying  to  make  on 
that  question  is  that  the  courts  already 
have  decided  that,  eight  judges  have 
heard  it,  a  District  Court  Judge  and  seven 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  District  Court  foimd  the  state- 
ment to  be  sufBcient.  and  three  of  the 
Circuit  Court  judges  foimd  the  state- 
ment to  be  sufBci^t,  but  four,  the  ma- 
jority at  the  Circuit  Court  level,  refused 
to  nile  on  that  question  at  all.  But  three 
of  the  seven  did  say  they  found  it  to  be 
sufBcient. 

Mr.  ECKHARIxr.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand this  language,  the  judges  will  never 
have  a  chance  to  decide  on  the  second 
question,  but  the  second  question  will  be 
decided  by  this  Congress  on  a  factual 
basis  as  meeting  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  NEPA. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  REHD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  upon  his  fine 
statement.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  ac- 
tion that  might  be  posed  by  the  amend- 
ment would  make  the  law  not  applicable. 
I  think  the  gentleman  made  that  point 
with  reference  to  the  most  important 
environmental  law  in  the  books. 

I  mention,  in  addition,  section  203, 
wlilch  the  gentleman  has  not  referred  to, 
and  it  says:  "as  amended  by  title  I  of 
this  act,  but  without  the  notice  re- 
quired by  subsection  28(g),  and  with- 
out further  action  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,". 

The  Secretary  Is  permitted  without 
further  action  under  the  act  to  proceed, 
and  this  strikes  me  to  be  thoroughly 
within  what  the  gentleman  says,  that 
the  law  has  no  application. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  And  imder  section 
203  it  also  ssys  that  no  other  law  shall 
be  applicable  to  halt  the  Secretary  find- 
ing what  is  necessary  not  only  for  the 
construction,  but  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  pipeline. 

I  read  that  to  mean  that  even  such 
laws  as  OSHA  and  the  rate-making  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  common  carriers 
and  every  other  law  is  suspended  if  the 
Secretary  decides  that  it  is  necessary 
to  suspend  them  not  only  for  construction 
but  for  operation  and  maintenance.  We 
are  simply  negating  all  of  the  law  with 


reirard  to  the  trans-Alaska' pipeline  from 
now  on. 

Mr.  8ARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Ur.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  NEPA  involves  not  only 
standards  but  procedures  for  judging 
whether  those  standards  h:ve  been  com- 
plied with.  This  legislation  today  negates 
those  procedures.  It  denies  the  availabil- 
ity of  Judicial  review  which  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  NEPA.  For  anyone  to  contend 
today  that  NEPA  is  not  being  imdercut 
and  stricken  by  this  legislation  is  to  close 
their  eyes  to  an  essential  feature  of  the 
NEPA  legislation  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  so  ably  pointed  out. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  quoted  from  Daniel 
Webster  as  his  words  appear  above  this 
Chamber.  I  would  follow  his  remarks  by 
drawing  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
end  of  this  quotation,  tor  in  September 
of  1969  this  body,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  372  to  15  "performed  something 
worthy  to  be  remembered"  by  creating 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Dbllenback)  will  continue  the  impact  of 
NEPA  as  it  was  intended  when  passed 
in  1969. 

An  editorial  in  the  July  23  issue  of 
Business  Week  sums  up  the  need  for  this 
amendment  very  well.  I  quote  from  the 
editorial : 

But  the  NKPA  has  proven  Itself  an  im- 
portant and  effective  piece  of  legislation.  By 
requtrlng  environmental  impaiot  statements 
on  all  pro}«cts  Ucenaed  by  the  federal  go>v- 
emment,  it  haa  successfully  forced  agencies 
to  consider  environmental  factors  early  in 
the  planning  stages,  and  weigh  alternatives. 
The  pipeline  Itself  wUl  be  a  safer  project 
because  of  the  NEPA.  Exempting  the  pipe- 
line from  NEPA  would  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. Other  agencies  wUl  be  tempted  to  seek 
exemption  for  their  pet  projects,  and  the 
NEPA  could  become  Just  another  piece  of 
paper. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STBIGER  of  Arizona.  The  part  re- 
ferred to  exempts  NEPA  In  this  Mil.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  means 
that  the  editorial  is  correct.  I  gather  he 
was  quoting  from  the  editorial. 

Mr.  REOULA.  That  is  correct.x 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  be  believes  that  the  bill 
as  written  does  not  let  the  pipeline  com- 
ply with  NEPA.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man contends? 

Mr.  REX3ULA.  No.  The  bill  as  written 
would  override  ttie  envlroamental  Im- 
pact statement  required  by  NEPA.  The 
thrust  of  the  Dellenback  amendment.  Is 
to  provide  recourse  to  the  courts  for 
anyone  who  would  want  to  challenge  the 
validity  and  adequacy  of  any  environ- 
mental impact  statement  c<»icemed  with 
the  Alaska  pipeline. 


Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
It  is  written  permits  the  pipeline  to 
ignore  the  direction  and  the  result  of  the 
NEPA  activity  is  not  the  gentleman's 
intcnUon?  The  word  "exempt"  in  the 
provisions  of  NEPA  is  a  very  deceptive 
phrase.  The  bill  as  it  is  written  does  not 
do  that.  The  bill  only  addresses  recourse 
to  the  courts.  I  know  the  gentleman  Is 
aware  of  thrt.  I  would  not  want  him  to 
make  the  same  mistake  that  was  made  In 
the  editorial. 

Mr.  REOULA.  In  effect  the  statement 
in  this  editorial  saying  "exempting  from 
the  court  procedures"  means  exempting 
from  recourse  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  But  it  does 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Perhaps  it  needs  clarifi- 
cation. Let  me  flnLsh: 

Nor  Is  It  certain  that  the  Oravel  amend- 
ment will  q>eed  the  arrival  of  Alaska  oU.  En- 
vironmentalists, whoje  refusal  to  compro- 
ml3c  prompted  the  amendment  In  the  first 
place,  can  b«  counted  on  to  challenge  It, 
arguing  that  Congren  has  no  right  to  deny 
Judicial  review  when  the  pipeline  case  Is 
already  before  a  federal  appellate  court.  That 
cDuld  drag  on  longer  than  the  current  litiga- 
tion,  which  U  drawing  to  a  close. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  May  1  make  a 
brief  comment?  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mblchss)  stated  that  there 
was  a  question  that  somebody  was  rais- 
ing af  to  whether  we  have  the  power  to 
authorize  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  Of 
course,  we  have  that  power,  so  long  as  we 
do  so  in  a  way  that  does  not  violate  the 
Constitution,  and  that  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  this  legislation  raises  and 
which  most  certainly  is  going  to  lead  to 
new  litigation,  questioning  whether  we 
are  violating  the  Constitution. 

Insofar  as  whether  the  comment 
which  Mr.  Meeds  of  Washington  raised 
about  updating  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  is  concerned,  we  specifi- 
cally In  committee  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  whether  he  was  steadily 
updating  all  of  his  data  so  he  could  sup- 
ply anything  necessary  for  any  revision 
or  updating  of  the  environmental  impact 
statement.  He  flatly  stated  he  was  doing 
exactly  that.  So  when  it  comes  to  any 
time  delajr  there,  there  should  not  be  any. 

Our  provision  that  is  In  the  amend- 
ment would  speed  up  the  litigation.  How 
much?  The  normal  process  for  new  liti- 
gation can.  of  course,  run  2  or  3  years. 

But  I  would  refer  the  House  to  a  couple 
of  recent  pieces  of  litigation  including 
the  case  of  the  Pentagon  papers  where, 
from  the  time  it  went  to  the  district 
court  through  the  circuit  coiu-t  and  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  had  about  3 
weeks.  So  if  the  courts  would  expedite, 
as  our  amendment  would  call  for,  the 
time  involved  will  be  far  shorter  than  If 
new  litigation  must  start  from  scratch. 
Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  th«  last  wtxd. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who 
represents  the  district  bordering  mine, 
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for  a  very  fine  statement,  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  rraiarks. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  aU  the 
time  but  I  did  wish  to  share  with  the 
Members  a  few  observations  about  some 
of  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions 
which  have  been  alluded  to  earlier  in  the 
debate. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  that  the  questions  are 
largely  judgmental  and  do  not  rise  to  the 
magnitude  of  constitutional  issues  as  has 
been  alleged  by  others  who  preceded  me. 
The  rights  of  the  litigants  in  Uiese  mat- 
ters arise  out  of,  and  are  dependent  upon, 
an  act  of  Congress.  There  is  no  common 
law  right  to  an  impact  statement  or  to 
any  particular  requirement  thereof  so  far 
as  I  am  aware.  There  is  no  independent 
constitutional  right  to  any  particular 
form  of  an  impact  statement  or  proce- 
dure for  testing  its  adequacy. 

The  real  question  is  and  always  has 
been  in  this  litigation  whether  or  not  the 
requirements  of  an  Act  of  Congress  have 
been  met. 

Let  me  say  it  is  wholly  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  for  the  Congress  itself 
to  make  its  intention  in  that  regard 
absolutely  clear.  The  courts  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  question  of  what  is  the 
true  intention  and  the  will  of  Congress. 
It  does  no  violence  to  the  Constitution 
for  this  Congress  to  settle  that  question 
with  clarity.  That  Is  of  course  what  this 
legislation  purports  to  do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
may  repeal  NEPA  In  its  entirety  and 
render  moot  all  of  these  cases  now  pend- 
ing. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  It  wishes  to 
do  so  Congress  may  modify  NEPA. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  all  Members  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  constitutionally 
with  the  Congress  Interpreting  VSPh,  as 
it  is  doing  in  this  legislation. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  quick 
points  which  need  to  be  mentioned.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  will 
tend  to  limit  litigation,  and  that  new 
litigaUon  will  be  spawned  by  this  bill  be- 
fore us.  We  would  be  naive  tf  we  believed 
that  attorneys  will  not  And  some  way  to 
protect  their  clients  and  will  file  law- 
suits for  that  purpose  if  the  bill  before 
us  is  enacted.  But  we  would  be  equally 
naive  to  believe  that  the  resolution  of  the 
case  now  pending  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  going  to  terminate  all  litigation 
with  respect  to  NEPA.  There  are  going 
to  be  new  litigants,  new  issues,  and  liti- 
gation is  going  to  be  pending  before  the 
court  for  so  long  as  an  attorney  can  file 
a  course  of  action  and  find  a  district 
court  Judge  who  wIU  sign  a  TRO.  That  is 
going  to  be  the  case  for  years  whatever 
we  do  here  If  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  those 
who  object  to  this  pipeline  to  file  such 
litigation. 

There  is  one  final  matter  There  is  a 
procedure  under  the  amendment  for  ex- 
pediting cases  which  I  think  Members 
ought  to  question.  Is  it  wise  legislation 
to  sav  in  8  statute  that  a  given  piece  of 
civil  litigation  shall  take  precedence  over 
all  cases  pending  before  the  district 
court?  I  realize  there  is  precedent  for 


the  granting  of  such  priority  but  I  would 
suggest  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice to  give  this  litigation  priority  over 
criminal  lltigaton  and  run  the  risk  of 
depriving  defendants  in  a  criminal  case 
of  their  sixth  amendment  rights. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  about  that  very  much  my- 
self. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  will  take  precedence  over 
their  dockets  if  they  are  district  Judges 
that  sit  on  the  three-judge  court  or  not. 
I  suppose  it  would  have  to  preempt  the 
time  off  all  three  judges  regardless  of 
what  tHfeir  dockets  are  and  they  would 
have  to  give  them  up,  I  assmne,  under 
this  language  and  immediately  devote 
their  attention  to  this  matter.  It  would 
interfere  with  one  court  of  appeals  judge 
and  two  district  Judges. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  California  will  offer 
an  amendment  taking  out  the  provision 
we  put  in  on  pages  16  and  17,  because 
we  e^ablished  a  system  whereby  a  spe- 
cial mree- judge  court  will  act  on  all 
cases  dealing  with  the  pipeline.  The 
language  there  says  that  any  action  shall 
be  assigned  to  and  be  heard  by  this  spe- 
cial three-Judge  court  at  the  earliest 
time,  and  shsill  take  precedence  over  all 
other  matters  pending. 

Mr.  P^IENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Dellenback  amendment 
and  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dbllenback) 
and  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  for  their  leader- 
ship. 

Few  people  wUl  chaUenge  the  need  for 
this  bill  or  the  need  for  Alaskan  oil.  I 
do  not.  Btrt,  as  much  as  we  need  the  oil 
we  also  «eed  to  preserve  the  fundamen- 
tal environmental  policy  of  this  coimtry. 

The  committee  version  waives  the  pro- 
visions of  NEPA.  As  I  recall,  the  Con- 
gress has,  wisely,  not  done  that  before, 
even  tai  other  tempting  situations. 

The  debate  today  provides  conflicting 
ophiions  regarding  litigation  over  the 
environmental  aspects.  I  have  not  bieen 
persuaded  that  there  will  be  any  more 
litigation  under  the  Dellenback  amend- 
ment, and  it  seems  reasonable  to  me 
that  litigation  under  that  amendment 
will  move  along  more  swiftly.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  I>ellenbadt  amend- 
ment allows  us  to  have  our  cake  and  eat 
it,  too.  We  can  preserve  NEPA  and  not 
slow  down  the  pipeline  any  more  than 
under  a  version  which  would  overthrow 
NEPA. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  approve  the 
Dellenback  amendment  and  pass  tills 
bill. 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Dtj  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  thie  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Oregon.  I  think  this 
is  an  amendmetU,  which  will  in  no  way 
frustrate  the  intention  of  the  legislation 


reported  by  the  committee  and  will  per- 
mit the  Members  of  this  body  to  dis- 
[lay  confidence  m  the  environmental 
legislation  which  has  been  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

The  energy  demands  of  this  country 
are  growing  at  a  staggering  rate  and 
the  supply  is  simply  not  keeping  pace. 
Our  net  deficit  can  only  be  satisfied  in 
the  short  term  by  increased  imports 
from  the  Middle  East.  Reliance  on  the 
Middle  East  and  the  attendant — balance- 
of- trade  deficit  is  simply^  not  an  accept- 
able long-term  solution  for  the  Amer- 
ican public.  The  Alaska  pipeline  I  be- 
lieve win  provide  a  partial  solution  to 
that  long-term  need  for  domestic  fuel. 
But  as  we  approach  the  solutions  of 
the  energy  crisis  we  cannot  fall  into  the 
easy  alternative  of  dismantling  the  en- 
vironmental gains  we  have  achieved  In 
recent  years. 

Tlie  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  environ- 
mental laws.  It  Is  a  sound  law  and  repre- 
sents the  conviction  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  make  a 
prior  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  its  ac- 
tions on  tfafe  environment.  This  is  not  a 
dilatory  law  which  simply  requires  de- 
velopers to  Jump  through  bureaucratic 
hoops.  It  is  good  commonsense  policy.  It 
is  a  reasonable  law  that  has  already 
prevented  many  short  sighted  govern- 
mental actions. 

Like  all  laws  it  was  meant  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  courts.  To  require  the 
Congress  to  make  case  by  case  determi- 
nations of  compliance  with  the  act  would 
bring  this  Congress  and  the  country 
to  a  standstill.  Congress  should  not  sit 
as  Its  own  Judge.  What  1  do  not  under- 
stand then  is  why  the  members  of  the 
committee  want  to  start  a  precedent  of 
bringing  before  the  Congress  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  law  Which  rightfully  should 
be  before  the  courts. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  claim 
that  this  is  a  once  In  a  lifetime  case  and 
that  It  is  not  a  precedent.  I  can  think  of 
no  exception  that  soon  does  not  becdme 
some  sort  of  precedent.  ' 

What  is  more  we  do  not  need  to  short- 
cut the  judicial  review  xmder  NEPA.  The 
act  Is  not  responsible  for  the  continued 
delay.  The  court  of  appeals  simply  told 
the  Congress  that  there  was  not  sufBci- 
ent enaUing  legislation  on  the  books 
to  jjermlt  the  granting  of  the  permit  ap- 
plication. The  merits  of  the  NEPA  argu- 
ment were  never  reached  in  that  appeal. 
We  now  have  enabling  legislation  before 
us  and  the  circuit  court  may  now  rule  on 
compliance  with  NEPA. 

We  already  have  one  district  Judge  whb 
said  that  the  six-volume  impact  state- 
ment is  adequate,  and  the  Federal  judge 
who  would  hear  this  case  is  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  issues  and  the  magni- 
tude of  this  case.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  he  will  not  act  promptly. 

Why  then  does  the  Congress  feel  com- 
pelled to  wrench  this  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  courts  before  the  process  is 
complete?  The  clear  implication  is  that 
we  do  not  think  either  the  courts  or  the 
law  Itself  are  up  to  the  task  at  hand,  or 
that  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment could  not  pass  muster  before  Uie 
courts  interpreting  our  own  laws. 
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I  tblnk  the  law  and  the  Judges  are  up 
to  the  task  and  they  should  be  permitted 
to  prove  that.  If  Congress  begins  to  In- 
terv^ie  everytlme  a  major  project  Is  tied 
up  In  litigation,  the  law  will  soon  be 
nothing  but  Ink  on  a  page. 

We  have  a  good  policy  on  the  books 
and  If  we  allow  It  to  be  short-circuited 
In  this  major  test  case,  I  think  we  have 
effectively  admitted  to  the  public  that  we 
do  not  have  faith  In  our  own  laws  and 
In  the  coiurt  system.  I,  therefore,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment and  to  permit  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  to  prove  its  effec- 
tiveness and  flexibility. 

Mr.  X7DALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  address 
myself  to  the  last  point  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Wiggins).  It 
underlines  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
gone  to  try  to  save  this  principle  of 
NEPA — court  review.  Not  only  did  we  re- 
treat time  after  time  in.  drafting  tills 
legislation,  but  we  finally  produced  an 
amendment  to  give  the  highest  court 
priority  to  Alaska  pipeline  suits  which 
good  lawyers  such  as  Mr.  Wiggins  and 
Mr.  Dkllbnback  think  is  unwise.  We  ask 
the  courts  to  set  aside  all  their  pending 
business  tmd  decide  this  matter.  We  can- 
not compromise  beyond  this  point  and 
have  anything  else. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may 
take  only  30  seconds  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) about  the  constitutional  issue. 

This  bill,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  In  fact,  gave  due  process  op- 
portunity to  many  people.  Those  were 
recognized  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Stevzns.  who  more  than  any- 
one else  has  been  opposing  this  amend- 
ment 

Senator  St«vxns  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  2  weeks  ago  when  they  passed 
this  bill: 

I  aay,  one  new  ground  for  litigation.  That 
on*  new  grovind  for  Utlgatlon  la  the  con- 
stitutionality of  tiie  finding  of  Congress  and 
tbe  grantbtg  of  the  right-of-way.  I  beUeve 
tbat  Is  one  ground,  not  two 

He  admitted  there  were  due  process, 
powers,  and  one  other  constitutional 
question  on  which  this  bill  overriding 
NSPA  could  be  challenged.  There  will  be 
more  litigation  resulting  from  overriding 
NEPA  than  from  allowing  it  to  com- 
plete its  course. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Bfr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  last  statement  The  choice  Is  not  be- 
tween the  Alaska  pipeline  and  this 
amendment.  We  can,  in  good  conscience 
and  consistently,  move  forward  and 
adopt  this  amendment  and  then  proceed 
to  overwhelmingly  pass  this  bill.     ,  .  „ 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  before  I  l^t 
my  office.  15  minutes  ago.  I  received 
a  letter  from  back  h<Mne.  I  represent  the 
largest  Industrial  congressional  district 
In  the  United  States.  In  the  last  week  I 
have  received  many  similar  letters.  I  will 
read  this  letter.  It  comes  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Prunk,  7424  Colorado 
Avenue,  Hammond,  Ind.: 

HAinfOND.  Ind., 

July  28,  1973. 

IMcAa  Rat:  Almost  exactly  14  years  ago  my 
family  visited  your  office  In  Washington,  idy 
two  year  old  son  will  soon  be  16  yean  M 
and.  a  Junior  In  high  school.  Seems  oniy  a 
short  time  ago  you  sat  him  In  your  big 
office  chair. 

To  me  he  Is  far  more  important  than  the 
caribou  In  Alaska,  the  tundra,  and  the  polar 
Ice  cape.  My  future  and  his  win  be  a  lot 
better  If  HJl.  9130  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line passes. 

Your  vote  can  help  It  pass  and  assure  a 
bright  future  for  many  more  like  us  In  the 
Calumet  region. 
Tours  truly, 

EowAmoS.  nmnc. 

I  have  another  letter  which  I  will  read. 
This  letter  is  dated  August  1,  and  is  a 
statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  the  Alaska  pipeline.  It  is 
signed  by  Andrew  Biemuller.  top  official 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  letter  contains 
the  following  statement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Coimcil: 

Statbicent — ^An^-ciO 

The  Senate  Is  to  be  commended  for  pas- 
sage of  S.  1081,  Introduced  by  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  to  clear  the  way  for  prompt 
construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  and 
early  development  of  one  of  otir  largest  do- 
mestic reserree  of  petroleum — Alaska's  North 
slopes.  The  Jackson  bill,  as  amended  by 
Senators  Oravel  and  Stevens,  would  hasten 
construction  of  the  pipeline  by  obviating 
the  necessity  of  further  judicial  review. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives  has 
reported  out  favorably  a  bill  (H3.  9130)  by 
Congressman  John  Me^cher  of  Montana, 
which  Is  similar  to  the  Senate-approved 
measure.  We  urge  the  House  to  pasa  this 
bill  this  week. 

It  la  Imperative  In  the  Interests  of  the 
American  economy,  national  security  and 
America's  balance  of  trade  that  this  na- 
tion develop  this  domestic  reserve  of  oU  to 
reduce  dependence  on  petroleum  Imports. 

The  APL-CIO  strongly  supports  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  because  It 
Is  the  fastest,  most  economically  feasible  and 
most  secure  method  of  transporting  oU 
from  the  North  Slope  fields  to  the  rest  of 
the  United  States. 

This  Congressional  action  is  necessary  to 
legalize  many  other  oil  and  gas  pipelines  In 
all  regions  of  the  country  which,  as  a  result 
of  a  recent  court  decision,  are  technically 
Ulegal.  Unless  legal  remedy  Is  promptly  pro- 
vided, the  plpelnes  could  be  enjoined  and 
the  energy  crisis  worsened. 

H  Jt.  8130  would  permit  early  start  of  work 
on  the  Alaska  pipeline  by  solving  the  right- 
of-way  problem  while  providing  strict  envi- 
ronmental safeguards  and  stringent  liability 
requirements  If  damage  should  result  from 
the  pipeline  authorization. 

HJt.  9130  also  deals  with  the  problem  of 
Judicial  review  In  provisions  similar  to  the 
Senate  version.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  Insure  that  the  Alaskan  oil  be  used 
In  America's  domestic  markets  and  would 
aat)i<«l^  a  fesslbUlty  study  of  a  second  pipe- 


line across  Canada  wlUle  eonstructlon  pro- 
ceeds on  the  Alaska  Une. 

We  urge  passage  of  H  Jt.  9180  by  the  House 
so  that  American  workers  can  get  about  the 
job  of  building  the  pipeline  and  related  plant 
construction  and  U.S.  shipyards  can  speed 
building  of  the  33  new  VS.  flag  tankers 
which  would  be  manned  by  American  sea- 
men in  the  carriage  of  this  oil  which  is  to 
badly  needed  to  relieve  the  nation's  energy 
crisis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dbllenback)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  anncmnced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KSCOKOKD   VOTK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  198,  noes  221. 
not  voting  14.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  4201 

ATE8— 198 

Abasug 

Praser 

Pike 

Adams 

Prelingbuysen 

Podell 

Anderson. 

Prensel 

Preyer 

Calif. 

Prey 

Price,  ni. 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Puqua 

Prltchard 

Andrews, 

Oaydoe 

Qule 

N.Oak. 

aibbons 

HaUsback 

Annunzlo 

Oilman 

Bangel 

Ashley 

Orasso 

Rees 

Aspln 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Regula 

BadOlo 

Orifflths 

Reld 

BafalU 

Orover 

Beuss 

BeU 

Oude 

Rlegle 

Bennett 

Ounter 

Rlnaldo 

Bergland 

Hamilton 

RoMeon.  N.T. 

Blaggl 

Hanley 

Rodlno 

Blester 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roe 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Roncallo.  NT. 

BlatnU 

Harsha 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Boggs 

Harvey 

Rosenthal 

Boland 

Hays 

Roetenkowckl 

Brademas 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Boush 

Brasco 

Boy 

Breckinridge 

Heinz 

Roybal 

Brinkley 

Hel8to«ki 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Ryan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Horton 

St  Oermaln 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Sarasln 

Bmke,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Bar  banes 

Jordan 

Saylor 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Burton 

Kastenmeler 

Selberllng 

Carey,  N.T. 

Kemp 

Shoup 

Carney,  Ohio 

Koch 

SUggers 

Clilsholm 

Kyros 

Stanton. 

Clay 

Leggett 

J.  Winiam 

Cohen 

Lehman 

Stanton. 

ColUns.  m. 

lient 

James  V. 

Conte 

Long.Md. 

Stark 

Conyers 

Lujan 

Steele 

Cotter 

McClory 

Stelger.  WU. 

Coughlln 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

Cronln 

McDade 

Studds 

Culver 

McKlnney 

Sullivan 

Daniel  son 

Maodonald 

Symington 

tMlenback 

Bladlgan 

Taylor.  N.C 

IMlums 

MalllUrd 

Thompson,  NJ 

Denholm 

Mallary 

Thomson,  Wl« 

Dent 

Mann 

Thone 

Derwlnski 

Mauunaga 

Thornton 

DIggs 

Mayne 

Tieman 

DlngeU 

MaKKOll 

Udall 

Donohne 

Mervlnsky 

Van  Deerim 

Drinan 

Minlsh 

Vander  Jsgt 

Dulskl 

Mink 

Vanlk 

Duncan 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Vigorlto 

duPont 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Waldle 

Bckhardt 

Moakley 

Whalen 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Winn 

Kdwards.  Calif 

.  Moshcr 

Wp;ff 

Each 

Moss 

Wydler 

Bvang.  Co'.o. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Ystes 

rasoBll 

Nedsl 

Tatron 

PlDdlcy 

Nix 

Toung,  P.s. 

Pish 

Obey 

Young,  G». 

P.ood 

O'Hara 

Foley 

o*NeUi 

Pord. 

Owens 

YUll^mD. 

Patten 

s  ■ 

AbdBor      ''    ' 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ardier 

Arenda 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

BoUtng 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breatft 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroybiU,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BuUer 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cedarberg 

(Huunberlaln 

Ohappell 

Clancy 
aark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Claweon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonsble 
Conlan 
(Tormsn 
Crane 

Oanlel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
DaolelB, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Oa. 
DavU,  8.C. 
Davis,  WU. 
delaOkna 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Oevlne 
Dldclnson 
Dora 
Downing 
Silberg 
■iUeman 
nowers 
nynt 

Pord.Qerald  R. 
Poraytbe 
Pountatn 
PMehlieh 
Pulton 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olaa 

Ooldwater 
Oonzalec 
Ooodltng 


r4.iiJ  ;     NOBS— 221 

''""    Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oroes 
Oubser 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hastinga 
Hawkins 
H<bert 
Henderson 
Ricks 
HUlls 
Hlnahaw 
Hogan 
Holtlleld 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Ruber 
HUdnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  OUa. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
BTuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Lett 

McCoIlUter 
McCormack 
McBwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maraalti 
MarUn,  Nebr. 
MarUn.  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
MUford 
MUler 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mlxell 
MoIIohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
ParrU 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 


Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Tt. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Bousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Bchneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Bisk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spenee 

Steed 

Steel  man 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

lucott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 
Veyaey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurat 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Ttex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Toung,  Alaska 
Toung,  ni. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 14 
Crlenborn  Jarman  Rooney,  N.Y. 


Bvtns,  Tenn. 


Oray 


King 
Landgrebe 
MHls.  Ark. 
O'Brien 


Smith.  Iowa 
WUson,  Bob 
Zwach 


So  the  amendment  wa8  rejected. 
The  result  oS  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMXHSMSMT  orraaSD  BT  la.  T7DAU 

Mr,  UDALL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udaxx:  Page 
12.  strike  out  line  16  and  aU  that  foUowa 
ilowii,throu(b  and  Including  line  21  on  page 
23  and  Insert  la  li«u  thereof  the  following: 
,^  8»c.  201.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
liftr?'^    Petroleum   Trajiumlsslon    Act    of 


Sac.  202.  The  Congreas  hereby  finds  that — 

(a)  energy  sources  are  In  ahort  supply  and 
fbe  Congress  should  act  to  hasten  the  re- 
covery of  underground  petroleum  reserves 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska; 

(b)  the  principal  alternative  routes  for 
constructing  a  transmission  system  for  such 
recovery  are  a  propooed  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line from  the  North  Slope  to  Valdez  and 
thence  by  oceangoing  tanker  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States,  or  from  the  North 
Slope  through  northeastern  Alaska  and 
Canada  to  the  midwest  area  of  Vb«  United 
States: 

(c)  the  alternative  methods  of  recovery 
and  delivery  of  such  petroleum  should  be 
reviewed  objectively,  and  dlplomatlcal  prob- 

.  lems  arising  from  the  adoption  of  any  alter- 
native should  be  identified  and  clarified;  and 

(d)  the  study  of  alternative  methods  of 
recovery  and  delivery  should  thoroughly  con- 
sider and  examine  the  envtronmental  ef- 
fects, economic  coats,  and  national  security 
aspects  of  such  recovery  and  delivery  method. 

Sec.  203.  The  Ck^ngress  declares  It  to  be  In 
the  national  Interest  that  no  decision  gener- 
ally affecting  the  siting  of  transmission  facu- 
lties on  public  lands  In  Alaska  for  the  pxw- 
poee  of  recovering  and  delivering  petroleum 
reserves  from  the  North  Slope  should  be 
made  by  any  Pederal  agency  until  the  Con- 
gress has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  plans 
for  recovering  and  delivering  such  petroleum 
reserves. 

See.  204.  (a)  The  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Comptroller")  la  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  tborough 
study  of  the  two  principal  altematlv*  routes 
proposed  for  recovering  smd  delhrertag  to  the 
continental  United  Stetes  the  petroleum  re- 
serves located  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska: 

(1)  A  trans-Alaska  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  to  Valdez,  Alaska,  and  then  by 
oceangoing  oil  tanker  to  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  An  overland  pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope  aoroas  northeastern  Alaska  and 
through  Canada  to  the  mldwart  section  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  shaU  report  his  find- 
ings and  conclusions,  based  on  the  study  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  to  the  Ck>ngress,  and 
shall  file  a  final  report,  based  on  such  study, 
with  the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1. 
1874.  In  conducting  the  study  authoriaed  by 
this  section  giving  equal  eonslderatton  to 
tlie  envlroiunental  impact,  economic  eoet, 
and  national  security  aqiects  of  the  two 
principal  alternative  routes,  the  Comptroller 
shaU— 

(1)  identify  and  define  those  market  anas 
m  the  continental  Uhited  States  that  are 
expected  to  experience  the  greatest  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  demand  for  petroleum; 
and 

(2)  determine  whether  an  Alaskan  oU  pipe- 
line-oceangoing tanker  system  or  an  over- 
land Canadian  pipeline  system  is  the  better 
system  of  delivery  for  such  North  Slope  pe- 
troleum In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for 
such  petroleum. 

(c)  In  conducting  the  study  authoriaed 
by  this  section  the  Comptrtriler  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  enter  Into  such  contracts 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  <a  this  title. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  is  authoriaed  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
stnmientallty  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
any  information  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title.  Upon  re- 
qtiest  of  the  ComptroUer.  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity Is  autborlasd  (1)  to  fiunlsb  the  OoQtp- 
troller  such  Information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  his  functions  to  the 
extent  It  is  avaUable  to  or  procurable  by 
such  department,  agency,  or  InstruAentallty 


and  <3)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with 
the  (Tomptroller,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  personnel  within  this  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction as  the  Comptroller  requests,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loes  of  sentorlty, 
pay,  or  other  employee  statxis. 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
such  other  Pederal  ofBdals  as  may  be  appro- 
rlate.  are  authorteed  and  directed  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Oovemment  of 
Canada  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
avaaabUity  of  a  right-of-way  acro«  Cana- 
dian territory  for  the  oonstruction  and  opera- 
tion of  transmission  facUttles  for  the  petro- 
leum reserves  on  the  North  Sl<H>e  of  Alaska. 
The  Secretary  and  such  other  Federal  of- 
ficials shall  report  the  results  of  their  nego- 
tiations to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller no  uter  than  Deoember  1. 1973. 

Sec.  ao«.  AU  reports  required  by  this  title 
to  be  filed  with  the  Congress  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Notwitlistandlng  any  other 
law.  rule  of  law.  or  any  order  or  decision  of 
any  oourt,  no  oBder  or  rule  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or  of  any  other  Pederal  agency 
or  officer  of  the  United  States,  granting  a 
right-of-way,  easement,  or  special  land  use 
permit,  req>ecttng  any  Pederal  land,  for  the 
constructloD  and  operatton  of  a  pipeline  for 
the  transmission  of  petroleum  fnj«n  the 
North  Slope  in  Alaska  shaU  take  effect  until 
after  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  ComptroUer  files  his 
final  report  under  section  204(b).  As  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  end  of  such  slzty- 
day  period  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  shaU 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law! 
or  order  or  declelwi  of  any  oourt.  upon  ap- 
pllcaUon.  grant  such  rights-of-way  or  eaae- 
raants,  and  Issue  such  fecial  land  use  per- 
mits, with  respect  to  any  Pederal  land,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  a  petrolexim  transmission  system 
along  the  route  determmed  by  the  Comp- 
troller, as  a  result  of  the  study  authoriaed 
and  directed  by  section  204,  to  be  the  better 
of  the  two  principal  alternative  routes  un- 
less the  Congress  has  adopted,  during  such 
period,  a  concurrent  reeolutlon,  according  to 
the  procedure  specified  in  section  208  dis- 
approving such  route.  Such  rights-of-way. 
easements,  or  specUl  land  use  permits  may  be 
granted  or  issued  for  such  width  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  necessary 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Knvlronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(4aU3X;.4321etaeq.). 

(b)  If  the  Congress  does  adopt  such  a 
resolution  within  such  sixty-day  period  then 
the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  or  order  or  decision  of  any  oourt 
upon  application,  grant  such  easements  or 
rights-of-way,  and  Issue  such  spMrial  land 
use  penaits.  with  respect  to  any  Pederal 
land,  as  may  be  necessary  to  construct,  op- 
erate, aiul  maintain  a  petroleum  transmto- 
alon  system  along  the  other  principal  alter- 
native route  studied  by  the  Comptroller 
under  section  204.  Such  rights-of-way.  eaae- 
roenU,  or  specUl  land  use  permits  may  be 
granted  or  issued  for  such  width  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  and  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Kn- 
vlronmental Policy  Act  of  1909  (42  U3C 
4321etseq.). 

(c)  Any  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  this  section,  granting  an  ease- 
ment or  right-of-way.  or  Issuing  a  special 
land  use  permit,  tor  the  eooatructtan,  op- 
eratlon,  and  maintenance  of  the  petroleum 
transmission  system  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska.  shaU  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  State 
court. 

8k.  aoS.  (a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by 
Congrees — 

"  ( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulenuiklng  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  the  Rousp  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,   and   as  such   they 
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are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  wltb  respect 
to  tbe  procedure  to  be  followed  In  tbat  House 
In  tbe  case  of  resolutions  described  by 
this  s«ctlon;  and  tbey  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constltn- 
tltMial  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(bl  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  "resolu- 
tion" means  only  a  concurrent  reeolutloa,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
Is  as  follows :  "Tbat  tbe  Congress  disapproves 
tbe  route  for  the  development  of  a  trans- 
mission method  for  the  delivery  of  North 
Slope  petroleum  described  as  follows: 
.",  the  blank  space  therein  being  ap- 
propriately filled;  but  does  not  include  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  speclflee  more 
than  one  plan. 

(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  petro- 
leum transmission  plan  shall  be  refemd  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  tbe  Senate,  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  petroleum  transmis- 
sion plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
it  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its 
Introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to  move  either  to 
.discharge  the  committee  from  furtber  con- 
sideration of  tbe  resolution  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
petroleum  transmission  pUm  which  has  been 
refened  to  tbe  committee. 

(e)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Is  highly  prlvUeged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  plan), 
«nd  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opiposing 
the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  tbe  motion 
la  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  tbe  vote  by  which  tb« 
motion-  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  If  tbe  motion  to  dlsohacrge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  tbe 
same  plan. 

(g)  When  the  committee  haft  reoorted.  or 
bas  discharged  from  further  consideration  of, 
a  resolution  wltb  'respect  to  a  petroletui 
transmission  plan,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter 
In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
tbe  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  privileged 
anil  la  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  tbe 
motion  is  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  tbe  vote  by  whieb  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
sh-'ll  be  rtlvlded  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo- 
Uon  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  tt  Is  not 
In  order  to^^move  to  reconeWter  ttie  vote  by 
whieik  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to.    ■    ■■'  ^  ■ 

(1)  Mottdns  tb  tJostpone.  ma<^e  with  reject 
to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or  the  con- 
sideration of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
petroleum  transmission  plan,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  tbe  conBlderatlon  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
.,  ^\)  Appeals  f^qm  tbe  dacislona  of^the  Cbajr 


relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relat- 
ing to  a  resolution  wltb  respect  to  a  petro- 
leum transmission  plan  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

Sbc.  309.  There  are  authorized  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  key 
vote  which  we  have  Just  taken,  indicates 
fairly  strongly  that  this  legislation  is 
going  to  pass  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Congress  are  going  to  get  what  they  ap- 
parently want:  the  rather  immediate 
start  on  the  construction  of  the  .Maskan 
pipeline.  Bui,  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  offering  another  al- 
ternative cospoosored  by  myself,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Andekson),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Mr. 
Blatitik,  and  more  than  60  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

We  tried  to  be  compromisers.  We  tried 
to  flpd  a  consensus  that  would  satisfy 
the  sensible  oivircnmentallstfl  and  also 
satisfy  those  in  the  energy  field  who  were 
seeking  to  bring  this  oil  from  Alaska  to 
the  United  States  in  the  most  respon- 
sible and  orderly  way. 

We  started  with  the  premise  that  we 
owed  the  country  an  answer  on  this  ques- 
tion. We  started  from  the  premise  that 
we  (Mved  an  obligation  to  find  the  best 
way  to  get  the  oil  to  market  without  any 
further  delay. 

In  our  substitute.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
give  the  envirwimentalists  the  one  thing 
they  9{^t,  the  one  thing  on  which  there 
really  was  no  compromise  or  no  give, 
and  that  was  this.  The  environmentalists 
have  always  felt  that  they  have  never 
had  a  fair,  objective  study  of  the  Cana- 
dian alternative.  Yes.  we  have  had  a  $7 
million  impact  study  and,  yes,  we  have 
had  k  lot  of  discissions  with  the  Cana- 
dians. But  we  have  never  had  an  in- 
dependent look  at  the  Canadian  alterna- 
tive, and  so  this  substitute  would  say  to 
the  Comptroller  General  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress — this  Independent  arm  of 
the  Congress — take  until  January  1  of 
next  year.  Hire  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences;  get  the  best  economists,  the  fi- 
nancial people,  the  best  environmental 
scientists,  and  come  back  to  the  Congress 
January  1  witli  sonae  answers. 

Is  the  Canadian  line  really  superior  to 
the  Alaskan  line? 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  each? 
We  say  to  them  further,  have  that  study, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 1. 

There  \s  one  thing  the  oil  people 
wanted  and  that  they  could  not  give  on. 
They  wanted  an  end  to  delay,  an  end  to 
the  lawsoits,  on  answer,  a  decision  one 
way  or  the  other,  up  or  down,  so  we  could 
get  on  with  providing  this  great 
resouri^;,.;^    . 


Our  substitute  gives  them  that.  We  say 
in  the  substitute  that  the  study  will  be 
given  back  to  the  Congress  on  January  i, 
and  we  nail  it  down  under  special  House 
and  Senate  procedures  guaranteeing  a 
vote  in  each  House  of  Congress  within  90 
days,  that  is,  by  next  March  1.  There 
is  no  way  that  this  can  be  stalled  or  de- 
layed. We  give  them  something  else  the 
House  apparently  wants,  and  that  is  an 
override  of  NE3>A.  Our  substitute  says 
there  shall  be  no  court  Interference  once 
the  decision  of  Congress  Is  made.  Under 
this  amendment  we  will  have  a  final  de- 
cision by  next  March. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
a  statement  Just  3  weeks  ago  said  we 
could  not  start  the  pipeline  before  next 
January  anyway,  and  weather  conditions 
being  what  they  are  in  Alaska  the  fact  is 
that  the  real  major  construction  would 
get  underway  in  March  or  April  in  any 
event.  So  those  Members  who  want  to 
override  NEPA,  those  Members  who  want 
an  answer,  those  Members  who  want  a 
decision,  and  those  Members  who  would 
like  to  give  the  environmentalists  of  this 
country  an  objective  and  Impartial  ap- 
praisal of  alternatives  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  this  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  substitute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  of  this  type 
would  be  unnecessary  if  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  was  the  best  solution  to  disposi- 
tion of  the  North  Slope  oil.  However, 
I  am  persuaded  that  such  Is  not  the  case. 
A  pipeline  through  Canada's  Mackenzie 
Valley,  delivering  oil  to  the  Nation  east 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  appears  to 
have  substantial  advantages  for  the  en- 
tire country  In  addition  to  my  particular 
region. 

Through  the  decade  of  the  I980's,  the 
west  coast  will  continue  to  have  substan- 
tial domestic  production  of  oil  in  addi- 
tion to  diverse  sources  of  secure  foreign 
petroleum — Canada,  Indonesia,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador  among  others.  Current  projec- 
tions indicate  that  this  region  will  have 
to  obtain  only  10  percent  of  its  oil  needs 
from  the  Persian  Oulf  states. 

Compare  this  to  the  bleak  situation 
that  will  face  those  of  us  to  the  east. 
With  total  demand  of  approximately  20 
million  barrels  of  oil  daily,  we  can  count 
on  only  9  million  barrels  a  day  from 
domestic  fields.  An  additional  3.2  milliui 
barrels  can  be  expected  from  Western 
Hemisphere  nations.  A  e^hortf  all  of  nearly 
8  million  barrels  of  oO  will  occur  eacb 
day.  Only  the  Arab  States  have  the  oil 
reserves  to  satisfy  that  kind  of  demand, 
yet  Importing  oil  in  those  quantities  from 
them  wfll  render  the  United  States,  east 
of  the  Rockies,  dependent  for  40  percent 
of  its  petroleum  needs  on  the  Middle 
East.  This,  I  caution  you,  is  an  aggregate 
figure  which  includes  the  petroleum  self- 
suftlcient  areas,  regions  without  siibstan- 
tlal  oil  production  will  face  far  higher 
dependency  levels. 

The  Alaskan  pipeMne /tanker  system 
will  only  aggravate  this  inequitable  sit- 
uation. Two  million  barrels  dumped  dally 
into  west  coast  markets  will  create  sur- 
pluses and  "back  out"  roughly  700.000 
barrels  a  day  of  secure  foreign  oil.  The 
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oil  will  be  hMt  to  the  United  States. 
Every  barrel  that  Is  lost  because  of  sur- 
pluses or  Is  "backftd  out"  means  one 
more  barrel  from  the  Middle  East  for 
the  ivmainder  of  the  country,  a  highly 
illogical  policy.  The  problem  would  not 
exist  if  oil  could  be  readily  trans-shipped 
across  the  Rockies.  Unfortimately,  this 
would  be  a  costly  alternative  even  if 
adequate  facilities  existed. 

The  oil  reserve  figures  also  mitigate 
against  TAPS.  Thtrty-four  percent  of  our 
remaining  discoverable  oil  Is  west  of  the 
Continental  Dtvlde^-Hiot  including  the 
North  Slope,  but  demand  in  this  section 
is  only  14  percent  of  the  national  total. 
By  contrast.  41  percent  of  discoverable 
oU  is  to  tbe  east,  where  86  percent  of  our 
Oil  is  consumed.  Addition  of  North  Slope 
reserves  to  those  in  'the  west  raises  that 
region's  reserve  total  to  59  percent.  To 
dramattae  the  point,  the  Interior  De* 
partment  rtpolrts  that  there  are  18  bil- 
lion barrels  of  recoverable  oil  off  the  west 
coast — two  times  the  amount  of  oil  at 
Prudhoe  Bay.  An  Alaskan  pipeline  mak- 
ing 59  percoit  ci  the  Nation's  oil  re- 
serves available  to  but  one  section  of 
the  country  makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 
National  security  wHl  not  be  served 
by  TAPS.  An  oil  cut-off  by  the  Arabs  for 
iMUtical  blackmail  Is  a  weapon  we  all 
fear.  In  that  event,  the  Alaskan  system 
would  leave  85  percent  of  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation without  ready  access  to  the  sin- 
gle largest  pool  of  domestic  oU. 

furthermore,  the  burden  of  a  cut-off 
Wbuld  be  carrier  solely  by  the  east  coast 
and  Midwest.  The  self-sufQcIent  west 
coast — wltti  Its  surpluses — the  Oulf 
Stated,  and  the  Moimtain  States  would 
escape  unscathed.  A  major  policy  deci- 
sion that  leaves  the  population  and  in- 
dustrial heartland  of  the  Nation  at  the 
whims  of  sultans  and  sheiks  is  imprudent 
to  say  the  least. 

A  pipeline  across  Canada  will  not  place 
our  (^  in  the  hands  of  a  potential  enemy. 
■s  some  have  Implied.  Indeed,  if  we  are 
to  solve  our  viast  energy  problems,  help 
from  our  northern  neighbors  will  be  vi- 
tal. However,  a  Canadian  threat  to  cut 
off  oil  through  a  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe- 
line Is  without  substaiKe.  Let  me  remind 
my  colleagues,  that  all  the  oil  and  gas 
pipelines  that  serve  eastern  Canada's 
Population  centers  cross  U.S.  soil.  We  are 
in  a  situation  of  mutual  dependence. 

The  compelling  need  for  a  trans-Cana- 
dian oil  pipeline  is  well  established,  so  is 
Its  status  as  a  viable  alternative.  Let  me 
briefly  recoimt  to  you  the  facts  concern- 
ing ttiis  route.  The  pipeline  will  run  1.738 
miles  from  Alaska  to  Edmonton.  Alberta, 
where  it  will  link  up  with  existing  sys- 
tems that  service  the  Northwest,  Mid- 
west, and  East.  The  system  will  cost  be- 
tween $4  smd  $5  billion — comparable  to 
the  Alaskan  system.  Canada  can  finance 
It.  needing  only  to  raise  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  Its  total  costs.  It  has  been 
extensively  studied  by  industry,  the  15 
petroleum  companies  of  the  MacKenzle 
VaDey  fconsortlum.  who  prepared  the  $7.5 
mflllon  Canadian  pipeline  feasibility 
study,  and  the  Canadian  Government, 
whose  Northern  Development  Task  Force 
has  completed  over  130  studies  on  the 
pipelines  in  the  north.  The  Canadian 


Oovernment  has  consistently  expressed 
its  preference  for  the  MacKenzle  Valley 
route  and  is  prepared  to  expedite  an  ap- 
plication to  build  such  a  pipeline.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Canadians  do  not  require 
Canadian  ownership  of  the  pipeline  and 
are  prevented  by  law  from  reserving  any 
fixed  percentage  of  the  lines'  throughput. 
The  pipeline  can  be  completed  and  in 
operation  by  1979  or  1980 — this  is  accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  the  MacKenzle  Valley 
consortium  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. The  native  lands  claims  are  ex- 
pected to  be  solved  within  2  years  and 
final  construction  of  the  pipeline  could 
commence  prior  to  the  final  settlement. 
Finally.  Canadian  environmentalists  are 
not  expected  to  fight  the  pipeline,  indeed, 
their  concern  is  for  damage  to  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia  from  TAPS  tanker 
traffic. 

I  do  not  state  this  case  to  induce  you 
to  vote  immediately  for  the  trans-Cana- 
dian route.  I  merely  wish  to  demonstrate 
its  apparent  advantages  and  viability  as 
an. alternative.  We  would  be  negligent  If 
we  were  to  authorize  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line/tanker system  without  thorough 
consideration  of  this  Canadian  line.  Some 
may  contend  that  the  cases  for  the  two 
pipelines  have  been  well  presented  and 
considered.  Perhaps  they  have,  but  these 
cases  have  been  developed  by  advocates 
and  as  such,  are  colored  by  a  host  of  in- 
terests. This  amendment  grants  Con- 
gress. 6  months  hence,  the  opportimlty  to 
make  a  vital  decision  based  upon  objec- 
tive and  independent  analysis— not  ad- 
versary presentations. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  evidently  some  have 
not  paid  any  attention  to  what  I  said 
previously.  The  seriousness  of  the  crisis 
that  faces  this  Nation  and  the  world, 
whether  we  have  the  Alaskan  pipeline  or 
not.  is  that  we  face  a  (Usaster. 

In  order  to  keep  from  having  a  calam- 
ity or  catastrophe,  we  must  act  and  act 
soon,  even  though  It  will  mean  that  in 
4  or  5  years,  assimiing  they  start  laying 
the  pipeline  in  Alaska  tomorrow,  it  would 
take  4^  or  S  years  before  we  reach  the 
2-milllon-barrels-per-day  mark.  How- 
ever, if  we  start  from  scratich  and  have 
a  study  of  a  Canadian  route,  according 
to  the  Comptroller  General's  letter,  he 
states  It  will  be  18  months,  not  January  1. 
They  are  not  going  to  girt  a  report  to  us 
in  4  or  5  months.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
minimum  of  18  months.  Thai  we  have  to 
negotiate  with  a  foreign  government. 
Then,  they  have  to  raise  7  or  8  billions 
of  dollars.  Then,  they  have  to  get  1.800 
miles  of  pipeline.  It  would  be  10  to  15 
years  before  we  would  reach  the  2-mll- 
Uon-barrels-per-day  mark. 

Let  us  build  the  Alaskan  route  now, 
and  then  proceed  for  other  routes,  be- 
cause, if  there  Is  as  much  oil  on  the  Arc- 
tic coast  as  thfsy  thinir  there  is.  we  are 
going  to  need  the  Alaskan  route;  we  are 
going  to  need  a  couple  of  C&nadian  routes 
and  might  even  have  to  have  tankers  that 
go  around  Greenland  also. 

Mr.  H08MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CalifMiiia. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  valid  point  that  it 
is  not  an  either/or  proposition.  We  are 
going  to  need  lines  coming  down  both 
ways.  The  committee  bill  recognizes  that 
in  section  209  by  providing  for  a  study 
of  both  cdl  and  gas  lines  coming  down 
from  Canada.  There  will  be  nothing 
whatsoever  in  the  world  gained  by  this 
amendment,  because  it  ignores  the  fact 
that  lines  will  have  to  come  down  from 
both  areas  in  any  event. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Further,  the  cost  of 
that  Alaskan  route,  half  of  it  at  least, 
has  already  been  paid.  There  are  800 
miles  of  48-inch  pipe  in  place.  There  are 
10  or  12  campsites  in  place  with  skeleton 
construction  crews  ready  to  go. 

We  are  going  to  pay  for  Uiat  whether 
we  build  the  Alaska  route  or  not.  It  is 
coming  out  of  the  economy.  The  oil  com- 
panies are  going  to  write  it  off  on  their 
Uix  returns  and  we  will  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
noan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  pokit  to  recognize  that  the  effort  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anoee- 
soN),  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall),  the  gentleman  from  Mi<»i|<gftn 
(Mr.  RuppE) ,  and  all  the  other  Members 
concerned  about  the  position  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  now  talking 
about,  has  made  a  real  and  visible  con- 
tribution. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
question  whatever  that  the  result  of  this 
action  is  a  second  route  along  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  in  Canada  is  going  to  be  a 
reality,  or  the  study  is  going  to  be  a  real- 
ity. They  have  forced  that  study. 

The  environmentalists  have  forced  the 
most  stringent  environmental  factors  in 
the  history  of  this  country  along  the 
rights-of-way.  That  is  good.  That  is  a 
plus.  I  believe  their  contribution  cannot 
be  overlooked  simply  because  it  does  not 
coincide  with  the  majority  view  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman 100  percent^  They  have  done  a 
tremendous  Job. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Does  the  gentleman  or 
anybody  else  have  any  commitment  that 
anybody  will  finance  a  Canadian  line 
through  Canada,  which  will  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  Alaska  line? 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  So  far  as  I  know, 
thare  are  no  commitments  to  raise  $8 
billion  today  to  build  the  Canadian 
route.  Let  us  build  the  pipeline  through 
Alaska,  and  let  us  start  digging  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  wordi 

I  hesitate  to  take  any  time  of  the  CMn- 
ihittee  on  this,  having  spent  probably 
more  time  In  this  well  than  I  should 
have  the  other  day  when  the  Committee 
oh  Armed  Servfoes^  was  so  successfully 
steering  its  bill  through. 
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Having  been  for  some  years  a  Member 
of  the  United  States-Canada  Inter- 
parliamentary Oroup,  and  having  met 
«i'h  the  Canadlsms  just  a  week  ago  in 
thi3  bui'ding,  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  record  that  this  attempt  to  get 
the  facts  on  a  Canadian  route  within  6 
months  is  really  just  a  will-o'-the-wlsp. 

We  had  a  meeting  with  the  Canadians 
in  April.  They  came  down  here.  We  had 
a  long  discussion  on  the  pipeline,  and  at 
that  time  they  could  not  have  been 
less  interested.  There  was  very  little  in- 
dication of  any  Interest  on  their  part  at 
aU. 

Then,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  they  ex- 
pressed an  urgent  Interest  In  coming 
down  here  and  discussing  the  pipeline, 
after  the  other  body  had  voted  on  It. 
When  the  Canadians  came  down  we  met, 
and  the  only  thing  they  were  concerned 
about,  it  turned  out,  was  the  possible 
spillage  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yatss)  ,  who  is  a  strong  environmental- 
ist, also  met  with  them,  smd  pled  with 
the  Canadians  to  try  to  come  up  with 
some  concrete,  positive  suggestion.  The 
only  thing  he  got  was  a  great  big  goose 
egg.  They  had  really  nothing  to  offer. 
They  admitted  that  the  complexities  of 
their  own  parliamentary  situation,  the 
doubt  about  the  views  of  their  govern- 
ing party,  would  really  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  them  to  come  up  with  any  con- 
structive alternative  in  any  reasonable 
amount  of  time. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  will  just  waste  8 
months  if  we  accept  this  ameiKlment. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ViGORrro)  said,  this  Is  a  matter 
of  urgency.  We  are  running  out  of  oil. 

We  on  the  east  coast  do  not  expect  to 
get  any  immediate  benefit  from  the  pipe- 
line, but  if  more  oil  comes  into  the 
United  States  that  means  there  will  ul- 
timately be  more  available  for  the  east 
coast  as  well. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  recognized  we 
cannot  continue  to  depend  Indefinitely 
on  Middle  Ea^  oil.  If  we  s^e  to  out  our 
hard-earned  dollars  into  this  kind  of 
payment  overseas,  we  will  really  have  a 
deficit  in  our  baltuioe  of  payments  that 
will  make  the  present  one  look  like  kids' 
stuff. 

The  ijiportant  thing  now  Is  to  get  go- 
ing, to  develop  American  oil  in  the  only 
place  where  it  is  now  available.  In 
Alaska;  and  6  months  is  just  too  long  to 
wait. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  earli«-  that  I 
hoped,  in  the  light  of  the  vigorous  debate 
we  have  had  and  perhaps  will  continue 
to  have  before  wc  are  through  with  the 
bill,  that  one  of  the  casiialties  of  our 
dlscusslon  would  not  be  our  relations  with 
our  sister  country,  our  neighbor,  Canada. 

I  attended  the  meeting  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Strattoii)  ,  Just  re- 
ferred to,  and  I  must  say  that  I  reached 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  meet- 
ing. It  was  held  right  here  in  H-227  of 
the  Capitol. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  ttom  New 
York  (Mr.  STiurroif).  made  the  same 


statement  at  that  meeting  that  he  made 
this  afternoon,  that  in  the  earlier  meet- 
ing in  April  here  had  been  no  expression 
of  interest  by  the  Canadians.  At  the  re- 
cent meeting  he  was  sharply  challenged 
by  one  of  the  Members  who  made  it  very 
clear  that  in  fact  there  had  been  a  very 
explicit  interest  indicated  in  the  April 
meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  that  very 
well  because  of  the  fact  that  he  made  the 
same  statement  then  that  he  made  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  After  I  have  finished  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter  ts 
that  at  that  meeting  what  the  Canadians 
were  told — and  I  am  talking  about  the 
one  that  occurred  Just  a  week  or  so  ago — 
was  that  the  matter  of  the  pipeline  lo- 
cation was  essentially  settled,  that  there 
really  was  no  real  interest  or  aixy  serious 
consideration  of  a  Canadian  alternative. 
We  have  had  an  imhappy  experience  in 
our  efforts  to  identify  what  the  Cana- 
dian interests  or  views  were  on  this  mat- 
ter. For  example,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said  that  one  of  the  things 
that  we  would  have  to  do  Is  to  negotiate 
with  the  Canadian  Qovemment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  said  that  they 
have  the  laws  in  place;  they  have  the  au- 
thority. All  they  need  is  an  i4>plicatlon 
for  a  pipeline  location.  They  were  told 
by  now  Ambassador  Irwin,  who  was  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  that  after  the 
decision  favoring  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
was  made  by  Mr.  Morton,  our  Secretary 
of  Interior,  they  should  refrain  from 
making  any  adverse  comments  on  the 
U.S.  decision. 

The  CTanadlan  Government,  in  other 
words,  was  asked  to  stay  out  of  this;  they 
were  told  that  this  was  an  internal  de- 
cision by  the  United  States. 

The  net  result  of  that  statement  azHl 
the  result  of  failures  by  our  own  State 
Department  to  communicate  speedily 
the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian  Qovem- 
ment has  been  to  misrepresent  the  fact, 
made  cltax  in  the  meeting  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  most  of  the  parties  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  possibility  of  what  they  call 
a  "land  bridge"  between  Alaska  and  the 
United  States.  They  see  this  as  promot- 
ing and  protecting  their  interests  as  well 
as  advancing  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
suffer  here  a  further  erosion  of  the 
mutual  confidence  between  our  countries, 
which  in  many  zvspecte  is  going  to  be 
very  much  more  important  than  the 
question  of  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
make  one  point,  and  underline  the  truth 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  IiflnneBota 
has  said. 

The  State  Department  and  Matt  admin- 


istration have  played  a  double  game  with 
VIS.  They  told  the  Canadians  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  in  effect  to  sit  down  and 
shut  up,  that  "we  have  made  our  de- 
cision," that  it  was  an  internal  matter 
and  had  been  decided.  They  told  Mr. 
Trudeau  and  the  Canadian  Government, 
"We'd  be  obliged  if  youll  stop  talking 
aroimd  about  a  Canadian  line,  nothing 
can  come  of  it.  The  pipeline  is  going  to  go 
through  Alaska." 

Then  they  stand  up  and  say  to  the 
Congress,    and    the    environmentalists, 
"There  is  no  use  of  looking  at  the  Ca- , 
nadlan  line.  They  are  not  interested." 

It  is  as  though  they  complained  be- 
cause the  Canadians  had  not  asked  us  to 
dinner,  after  we  had  let  the  Canadians 
know  that  we  would  not  come  to  dinner 
even  if  we  were  invited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the  State 
Department  and  the  administration  have 
pli^ed  a  double  game  with  us. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  not  yield  now 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  nm  out  of  time.  I 
have  asked  him  to  yield  to  me  because  be 
challenged  my  statement. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes,  on  that  basis  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  STRATTON ). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  &Ir.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  interested  in  arguing  with  the  g»- 
tleman  about  my  interpretatloD  of  what 
went  on  there.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates)  was  there,  too,  and  the 
gaitleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatis) 
shares  tbe  gentleman's  position  on  the 
pipeline  matter  and  Mr.  Yatis  came  out 
of  the  meeting  completely  convinced  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  getting  any  reascm- 
able  alternative  from  the  Canadians.  He 
said  so  to  the  papers,  and  it  was  so  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  Just  tbe 
other  day. 

So  the  gentleman  does  not  have  to  take 
my  word  for  it;  he  can  take  the  word  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  we  are  going  to  have  continuing 
matters  of  mutual  interest  with  Canada. 
We  may  want  a  land  route  for  other  pipe* 
lines;  that  may  be  so. 

The  Canadians  have  said  they  will  have 
less  interest  in  granting  a  land  route 
if  we  are  going  to  nm  tankers  down  to 
Puget  Sound  and  other  places. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  interested  that  we  recognize  our  mu- 
tual interests  with  Canada.  We  share  a 
oMitinent  together,  and  I  do  not  want  an 
abrasive  feeling  to  come  out  of  this  de- 
bate this  afternoon ;  I  do  not  want  to  add 
to  what  Is  already  an  unhappy  chapter 
in  our  relations,  as  a  result  of  this  de- 
bate. C^anada  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
any  country  ever  had. 

Mr.  MIT  .FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemau. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  Is  aware  of  anyone  who 
has  made  an  application.  This  is  a  very 
important  thing;  we  cannot  build  a  pipe- 
line unless  someone  Is  willing  to  put  up 
the  money.  Has  there  been  an  appli- 
cation? |„ 
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Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  the  answer  is 
clear:  at  the  moment  the  (A\  companies 
seem  to  be  Intent  on  building  the  pli>e- 
llne  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udaix). 

The  amendment  before  us  would  re- 
quire an  objective  evaluation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian alternative  route,  instead  of  the 
biased  consideration  the  administration 
has  given  it. 

Construction  of  an  all-land  delivery 
system  across  Canada  has  major  advan- 
tages— advantages  to  our  economy,  to  our 
environment,  and  to  our  national  se- 
curity. First  of  all.  weighing  west  coast 
needs  against  those  of  the  Midwest  and 
the  East,  the  needs  of  the  latter  two 
clearly  prevail.  The  west  cocut  has  its 
own  sources  of  oil,  plus  reasonably  secure 
foreign  sources.  The  Midwest  and  East  do 
not.  Economic  and  national  seciirity  con- 
siderations therefore  should  mandate 
choice  of  an  all-land  Canadltm  route. 

The  environmental  arguments  are 
equally  strong.  The  (Canadian  route 
would  avoid  the  earthquake-prone  south- 
em  portim  of  the  trans-Alaskan  route 
as  well  as  the  danger  of  oil  spills  at  sea, 
which  have  given  so  much  concern  to 
our  Canadian  allies.  Moreover,  an  oil 
pipeline  across  Canada  would  parallel  the 
gas  pipeline  corridor  that  must  be  con- 
structed in  any  case,  so  that  by  choos- 
ing one  route  rather  than  two,  total 
damage  to  the  environment  would  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

The  administration  has  maintained 
that  a  Canadian  alternative  route  is  not 
feasiUe.  and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  real 
Canadian  alternative.  It  has  based  this 
allegation  primarily  on  the  professed  un- 
willingness of  the  Canadian  Govenunent 
to  have  an  oil  pipeline  built  across  Its 
territory. 

On  June  1,  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Milcheh). 
asked  the  State  Department  to  get  spe- 
cific answers  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment on  its  attitude  toward  construction 
of  a  line  across  Canada.  The  State  De- 
partment chose,  instead,  to  transmit  its 
own  assessment  of  the  Canadian  posi- 
tion, rather  than  the  words  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government. 

Pressed  by  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  and  the  U.S.  Congress,  as 
well  as  by  environmental  groups,  the 
State  Departmoit  yielded  and  on  July  7. 
tardily  transmitted  to  Congress  the  ver- 
batim text  of  the  Canadian  t»sponse. 

This  verbatim  text  was  defective,  how- 
ever, on  one  key  point — whether  or  not 
the  Canadian  Govenunent  would  require 
majority  ownership  of  an  oil  pipeline 
across  its  territory.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment had  stated  unequivocally  that 
it  did  not  require  51  percent  ownership 
of  an  oil  pipeline.  The  version  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  July  7  stated  that 
it  did.  despite  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  requested  tlie  State  De- 
partment to  forward  the  corrected  text 
to  Congress. 

After  more  protests  by  Canadians  and 
Ittterested  U.S.  citizens— many  phone 
calls  and  slow  mail  deliveries  later— this 


error  was  corrected,  but  too  late  for  the 
crucial  Senate  vote  on  July  13  on  the 
Canadian  alternative. 

The  Canadian  and  United  States  ver- 
sions of  events  on  July  6  are  still  im- 
reconciled.  State  Department  spokesmen, 
testifying  on  July  23  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  declared  that  they 
had  made  clear  to  the  Canadian  Qovem- 
ment that  they  would  not  transmit  a  cor- 
rected text  until  It  had  been  received,  in 
writing,  from  the  Canadian  Government 
in  Ottawa.  Energy  Minister  Macdonald, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  questioned  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  stated: 

I  think  It  U  only  fair  from  my  standpoint 
to  Indtcftte  the  State  Department  had  agi«ed 
to  releaae  the  Information  on  July  0  and  It 
was  only  on  July  9  when  we  found  they  had 
not  releaaed  the  darmcatlon,  and  at  their 
request  we  submlttad  the  letter  of  July  10. 
It  was  our  understanding  they  would  releaae 
that  Information  on  July  6,  and  It  was  only 
when  we  found  out  they  did  not  do  It  we  sent 
further  clarlflcatlon. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  that 
it  is  Justified  in  withholding  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress  in  the  Interests 
of  furthering  Its  professed  policy.  This  is 
rather  like  dealing  with  the  legislative 
branch  as  though  it  were  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  this  administratiim  has  dealt 
with  the  Congress  in  this  fashion  on  this 
matter  and  has  Jtistified  it  all.  as  usual, 
on  grounds  of  nutinrnti  interest,  or  na- 
tional security. 

I  am  concerned,  too.  over  rather 
shabby  treatment  of  an  old  and  trusted 
ally.  It  is  clear  that  the  administration 
has  been  unwilling  to  let  Congress  have 
the  information,  straight,  on  the  Cana- 
dian Government's  attitude  to  an  oil 
pipeline.  It  was  too  heady  for  us.  It  had 
to  be  diluted.  We  could  not  be  trusted 
as  to  the  conclusions  we  might  draw.  This 
is  no  way  to  run  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. Nor  is  it  the  way  to  treat  a  valued 
ally  and  historic  friend,  with  whom  we 
share  a  community  of  Interests  and  with 
whom  we  must  continue  to  live  and  woiic 
in  the  future. 

We  know  in  the  House  what  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  13  did  not  know — ^that  there  is 
a  Canadian  alternative.  I  iu*ge  Members 
to  support  this  amendment  to  assure  that 
a  trans-Canadian  route,  at  last,  gets  the 
imWased  consideration  it  merits.  Build- 
ing an  oil  pipeline  across  o^^nda  is  a 
practical  possibility.  Mr.  Chairman,  tt  is 
not  too  late,  as  perhaps  some  hoped  it 
would  be.  We  can  still  act  to  see  that  the 
possibility  of  a  Canadian  alternative  be- 
comes a  reality.  We  can  still  move  to 
strengthen  our  historic  friendship  with 
our  northern  neighbor  by  construction  of 
this  mutually  beneficial  "iron  artery." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  ChAltinan.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object.  '  ''  ' 

Mr.  McKWkN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wacoonnbi). 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  at  some  time  to  ask  the  spon- 
sor or  another  supporter  of  the  amend- 
ment a  few  questions.  Will  the  gentle- 
man jrleld  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yidd 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Udall,  my  friend  from  Arizona  two 
or  three  questions. 

Would  the  pipeline  If  built  through 
Canada  be  longer  in  length? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  of  course.  It  will  be  twice  as  long. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Would  the  pipe- 
line, if  built  through  Caanda,  cost  more? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  indeed.  About  twice  as  much,  be- 
cause it  is  twice  as  long.  But  there  is  also 
an  ocean  tanker  route  from  Valdez  to 
the  U.S.  Pacific  coast  the  costs  of  which 
the  pr(^x>nent8  of  the  pipeline  never 
mention. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Would  the  pipe- 
line, if  built  through  Canada,  be  con- 
fronted with  as  many  environmental 
problems? 

Mr.  UDALL.  It  would  have  environ- 
mental problems,  but  it  would  not  cross 
the  worst  earthquake  zone  in  the  con- 
tinent nor  require  hundreds  of  tankers 
to  go  up  and  down  the  rocky  coast  of 
Alaska  and  Canada  and  the  west  coast 
of  the  UtUted  States  with  the  possibility 
of  oil  spills. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Would  the  pipe- 
line, if  built  through  Canada,  give  us  or 
provide  us  the  same  amoimt  of  crude  for 
our  use? 

Mr.  UDALL.  They  have  not  discovered 
any  oil  In  northern  Canada,  although 
they  have  discovered  gas  there.  Thit 
probability  is  it  would  be  almost  all 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  coming  through  the 
Canadian  pipeline. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  I  thank  Uie  gen- 
tleman for  his  answers. 

It  Just  seems  simple  to  me.  The  pipe- 
lice  would  be  longer  passing  through 
Canada,  it  would  cost  more  money  to 
route  it  throiuch  Canada,  we  would  still 
have  the  same  aivironmental  problems 
if  it  went  through  Canada  and  we  would 
get  less  oil  for  our  use  if  we  brought  it 
through  Canada.  Then  too  It  would  take 
far  longer  to  complete. 

What  Is  the  advantage  to  delaying  it 
fiu-ther  and  imdertaking  a  study  with 
consideration  toward  a  route  through 
Canada  if  it  will  be  longer,  require  more 
time,  cost  more  money,  have  the  same 
environmental  problems  and  provide  us 
less  oil.  when  more  oil  is  what  we  are 
after?  I  do  not  know  what  the  argument 
is,  really.  We  should  vote  the  amend- 
ment down.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  but  not 
in  opposition  to  the  Mackenaie  Valley 
route  of  the  Canada  pipeline. 

I  share  the  view  that  this  pipeline  is 
needed  and  will  be  bxdlt.  I  share  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  the  concern 
that  we  here.  In  anything  we  do  or  say. 
not  Jeopardize  our  relations  with  Can- 
ada. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know. 
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wbere  I  reside,  mhen  I  look  out  my  front 
windows  and  look  straight  ahead  and  do 
not  look  down.  I  see  only  Canada.  So  I 
am  very  aware  ol  their  presence.  I  live 
but  an  hour's  drive  from  their  parlia- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  share  the  feeling 
of  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stkatton)  .  The  Canadians  Id  the  meet- 
ing of  a  week  ago  Tuesday,  and  in  pri- 
vate conversations  that  we  ail  had,  did 
not  have  an  immediate  and  assiu-ed  al- 
ternative to  offer. 

They  know  that  we  know  the  Native 
Land  Claims  have  not  been  settled.  They 
know  that  we  know  from  oiu:  own  expe- 
rience how  long  it  took  us  and  they  know 
that  we  share  with  them  the  hope  that 
the  Canadian  line  will  be  built,  first  prob- 
ably for  gas  and  then  gas  and  oil. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  ear- 
lier today  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R  Ford,  referred  to  a  parochial  prob- 
lem that  I  have.  I  do  not  intend  to  bore 
you  with  what  might  seem  Uke  a  local 
problem,  but  it  Is  one  that  we  all  might 
take  note  of. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June  the  Honorable 
Donald  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines,  and  Resources  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  annoimced: 

I  wish  to  Uiform  the  House  tbAt  effecUve 
midnight,  Friday,  Jxaxo  16,  temporary  con- 
trols will  be  Imposed  on  the  export  of  motor 
gasoline  and  home  heating  types  of  oils. 
This  move  wUl  Insiire  that  unusual — 

i  want,  gentlemen,  to  emphasize  this 
word — "unusual": 

Unusual  export  demand  for  these  products 

does  not  Impair  supplies  to  Canadian  con- 
stuners. 

The  largest  percentage  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  supplied  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict comes  not  from  the  United  States, 
tout  throui^  Canada.  This  No.  2  heating 
oil  is  refkned  in  Venezuela,  moved  by 
ocean  tankers  to  Montreal,  olT  loaded 
from  those  tankers  to  Qreat  Lake  tank- 
ers, and  moved  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way to  the  bulk  terminals  in  my  district. 
Tlie  order  that  stopped  the  movement  of 
this  oil,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  said,  was  be- 
cause of  concern  over  a  possible  unusual 
export  demand.  This  order  has  been  In 
effect  since  June  is,  and  at  this  moment, 
despite  the  assurance  of  concern  and 
offers  of  assistance  of  many  of  our  good 
friends  in  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
interparliamentarian  group  and  others 
In  Canada,  we  still  have  not  resolved  this 
problem. 

My  area  faces  a  critical  shortage  of 
oil  'If  this  is  not  resolved. 

Bo  I  want  to  offer  this  one  word  of 
warning :  no  matter  how  good  our  friends 
are — and  they  are  good  friends,  their 
deliberations  and  acts  do  not  always 
Identify  our  interest  and  recognize  what 
the  effect  may  be  upon  us. 

Let  me  say  how  many  years  we  have 
received  our  oil  through  Canada — be- 
cause this  Canadian  action  was  aimed, 
according  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  at  the  un- 
usual export  conditions.  For  at  least 
10  years  this  has  been  the  principal 
source  of  our  supply. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  considering 
tjbLis  amendment.  I  hope  tha,t  the  Cana- 


dian line  Is  built.  I  think  it  will  be  built. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  should  Impede  or 
delay  1  day  the  building  of  the  Alaskan 
line,  because  I  think  we  need  it,  and  I 
think  we  should  realize  the  benefits  of 
having  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Hmo  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Halcy.  and  by 
imaiUmous  consent  Mr.  McEwin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Haliy)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  for  yielding  me  this  extra  time. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  but  not  to 
the  building  of  the  Canadian  pipeline. 
But  I  want  to  see  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
go  ahead  and  see  this  oil  moved  out  of 
Valdez. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this:  I  hope  that 
nothing  that  has  been  said  here  today 
by  anyone,  and  most  certainly  by  this 
Member,  will  upset  in  any  way  my 
friends  in  Canada.  In  addition  to  oiur 
friendship,  my  own  district  is  much  too 
dependent  upon  good  relations  with 
Canada  to  permit  me  to  Jeopardize  that 
condition. 

I  would  say  this,  also :  I  hope  that  whMi 
we  consider  the  terminal  in  the  United 
States  for  receiving  the  movement  of  the 
oil  from  Valdez  that  we  wlU  give  some 
consideration  to  the  request  made  by 
the  Canadian  parliamentarians  that  we 
look  for  a  port  other  than  one  on  Puget 
Sound.  I  think  they  have  expressed  a 
legitimate  concern,  just  as  I  think  they 
realize  our  need  for  this  oil,  and  I  hope 
they  will  recognize  our  need  for  the 
action  we  take  today.  I  hope  that  we 
may  give  consideration  to  the  Canadian 
reqxiest  to  see  if  there  is  an  alternative 
pwt  m  a  location  that  will  not  present  a 
danger  to  Canadian  waters. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  believe  I  do  understand 
that  this  in  essence  is  a  pipeline.  As  I 
understand  the  discussion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  oil  the 
gentleman  referred  to  comes  from  Ven- 
ezuela in  place  of  Valdez. 

Let  us  say  the  Northern  Sope  la  the 
desire  of  the  Congress,  and  It  comes 
through  a  Canadian  port  at  that  pomt. 

Now,  what  is  the  argument  sigalnst 
that  line  going  across  Canada  to  the 
United  States?  Who  is  going  to  write 
aay  kind  of  a  guarantee  to  say  that  when 
we  put  our  Ufeline  through  a  plpellBe 
coming  through  Canada  that  at  some 
time  a  future  ofBclal  in  the  Canadian 
Oovemment,  at  a  crucial  time,  as  this 
is.  could  not  say.  "Well,  why  do  we  not 
stop  the  oil  from  going  into  America?" 
It  is  Just  that  simple.  This  is  a  lifeline 
for  tills  country. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think,  unfor- 
tunately, he  is  correct,  and  that  is  what 
could  happen,  even  if  imintentlonally,  as 
It  is,  in  the  case  of  what  has  happened 
to  :Uxe  8ui>ply  of  oil  in  my  district.,. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMuroicxNT  -orvnxD  st  ics.  aKLLmmAcx 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dxixxkback: 
Page  13,  line  14,  foUowlng  the  comma,  strlk* 
out  "and  without  further  action  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
notwithstanding  the  compliance  requirement 
of  subsection  28(c) ,  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  <A  any  law  other  than  said  aeotlen 
28  and  this  tlUe  n.". 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
win  not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  Let  me 
indicate,  however,  that  this  Is  the  second 
of  the  proposed  series  of  amendments 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (»&.  OwKNS)  and  I  indicated  we 
were  going  to  offer.  Let  me  Just  say  a 
word  about  why  I  am  offering  this  to 
spite  of  the  defeat  of  our  first  proposed 
amendment.        ^* 

There  are  two  significant  reasons.  One. 
if,  as  I  hope  does  not  happen,  there 
should  be  further  litigation  In  spite  of 
the  provisions  of  what  we  have  not 
stricken  in  section  202,  and  if  the  court 
should,  under  those  circumstances,  fol- 
lowing the  thinking  of  the  Three  Sisters 
case,  come  to  a  conclusion  that  that 
has  not  been  satisfactory  compliance  and 
that  we  have  not  effectuated  what  we 
will  strive  to  effectuate  with  this  leg- 
i8lati<xi,  it  seems  to  me  this  opens  up  a 
very  serious  question  on  the  language 
that  is  on  lines  14,  15,  and  16 — the  ques- 
tion of  what  then  happens. 

Second,  and  of  greater  concern  to  me, 
qxite  frankly,  is  what  is  on  lines  17  and 
18.  Take  a  look  at  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
see  what  we  Mre  proposing.  We  are  say- 
ing— 

notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  law 
other  tlian  said  section  38  and  this  tlUe 

n... 

Does  that  mean  that  there  need  be 
no  compliance  vtlth  the  1899  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act?  I  think  that  becomes  a 
qiiestion.  Does  that  mean  that  there 
must  be  no  compliance  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act?  I  think 
that  is  a  very  serious  question  if  that 
language  remains  in  the  bill.  I  think  that 
one  could  even  go  beyond  that  and  raise 
questions  of  other  pieces  of  legislation 
that  might  not  need  to  be  compiled  with. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would 
make  a  mistake,  however  we  voted  on 
the  prior  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  and  myself.  If  we  leave  this  lan- 
guage in  exactly  as  it  stands.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  would  urge  that  we 
proceed  to  adopt  this  amendment  and 
strike  this  language. 

»«r.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arlsona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  striking  of  the  language  the 
gentleman  has  sxiggested  is  really  of  even 
greater  significance  than  the  first  of  the 
three    DeDenback-Owens    amendments, 
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and  since  I  think  we  have  already  re- 
jected the  principle  proposed  herein.  I 
\fOUld  hope  that  we  would  recognize  the 
significance  of  this.  This  is  not  simply 
a  mmor  situation;  this  is  the  key  in 
the  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  now  that  we  have  rejected 
the  first  Dellenback  amendment  which 
provided  for  an  expeditious  handling  of 
these  matters  in  court,  to  now  adopt  this 
amendment  would  place  us  in  a  much, 
much  worse  position,  because  we  would 
go  right  back  and  nullify  the  work  of  the 
committee  ia  saymg  that  the  environ- 
mental impact  requirements  have  been 
met  and  would  be  forced  Into  a  court 
proceeding  where  there  would  not  be  ex- 
peditious handling? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man Is  exactly  right.  The  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  concept  that  Mr.  Dxllcn- 
■ACK  and  Mr.  Owens  recognized,  and 
which  they  protected  against,  are  at- 
tendant, because  that  protection  would 
be  gone  if  we  adopt  this  in  the  absence 
of  the  previous. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supi>ort  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

This  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
offers  and  another  which  I  suppose  he 
will  offer  merely  completes  the  concept 
of  the  package  which  we  have  proposed. 
I  wish  the  C(»nmittee  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept them.  I  doubt  their  willingness  to 
do  that,  as  gaged  by  the  last  vote.  I  do 
feel  very  strongly  we  should  pass  these 
changes. 

In  response  to  the  point  brought  up  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  there 
still  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  calling  for 
accelerated  court  hearmgs  by  a  three- 
Judge  court.  Should  we  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  prevail  In  this  amendment — for- 
tunate beyond  my  wildest  dreams — there 
stUl  is  a  provision  for  acceleration  In  this 
bill,  for  these  matters  to  be  expedited. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  language  which 
the  amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
mrtwectlon  (d)  which  we  Just  voted  to 
keep  m  the  bill.  To  adopt  the  second 
Dellenback  amendment  would  defeat  the 
earlier  action  in  defeating  the  first  Del- 
lenback amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
•HI  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DINAKTJ..  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from,  Oregon,  but  first  I  wish  to 
have  the  at^tlon  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcomjmttee  becaxue  I  have  a  few 
questions  I  want  to  ask  him. 

On  page  13,  line  17,  the  bill  says:  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  law 
other  than  said  section  28  and  this  title 
n."  so  I  have  a  list  of  statutes  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
that  language  of  this  bill  says  these  stat- 
utes would  become  inoperative  there- 
upon. 

Would  the  provisions  of  the  Port  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  be  affected? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  Jones  Act,  would 
it  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act? 

Mr.  Melcher.  No. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  So  the  Jones  Act  and 
the  Port  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
would  contmue  to  apply  m  spite  of  the 
language  I  have  Just  read? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Correct. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
CoordmaUon  Act,  insofar  as  section  203? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  How  about  the  Clean 
Air  Act?     

Itfr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Cwitrol  Act,  as  amended? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  OU  PoUution  Act 
of  1961? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  writing  legisla- 
tive history.  The  gentleman  is  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  his  legislation 
prevails.  Let  us  find  out  what  the  legUda- 
tlon  says. 

What  about  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1961,  would  it  be  affected  by  that  lan- 
guage or  not? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  Understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in 
asking  these  questions  to  make  legislative 
history  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Do  not  conunend  me; 
Just  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  WUdemess  Act? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  Sjrstem  Act,  as  amended? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Act  of  1956? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  1899  Flood  Control 
Act? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman  can 
ask  about  them  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  No,  I  wUl  not.  If  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  to  answer,  we 
wUl  let  the  House  draw  its  own  conclu- 
sions.   

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  wlU  be  happy  to  an- 
swer. The  answer  is  consistently  "No." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  Act.  section  12(a)  ? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Federal  Highway 
Act.  section  4(f)? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  StUl  "No." 


Mr.  DINGELL.  The  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Federal  Power 
Act?  

Mr.  MELCHER.  No. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  So  the  language  re- 
ferred to  would  not  say  that  any  of  those 
provisions  of  any  law,  that  is  the  aiore- 
said  section  of  this  bUl  would  not  apply 
to  those  actfc.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  him 
but  I  am  delighted  to  have  that  legisla- 
tive history. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  ylrfd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  a  service  has  been  performed  by 
this  colloquy  because  I  think  there  is 
serious  question  as  to  whether  all  that 
would  apply,  but  to  the  degree  legisla- 
tive intent  has  value  we  have  estab- 
lished legislative  intent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  is  not  Just 
a  throw  away. 

I  think  It  Is  important  that  the  record 
be  made  clear  as  to  the  concerns  about 
this  language.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  and  I  have  put 
forward  this  amendment  m  spite  of  the 
defeat  of  our  first  amendment.  I  thlnSc. 
if  the  provisions  of  section  202(d)  which 
have  been  left  in  the  bill  still  remain  ef- 
fective, it  is  not  too  Important  whether 
the  language  on  line  14.  IS,  and  16  Is 
stricken.  If  a  comt  of  competent  Juris- 
diction shoiUd,  however,  determine  that 
the  language  of  section  202(d)  Is  not 
effective  to  foreclose  further  questions 
under  NEPA,  then  the  language  on  lines 
14.  15.  and  16  should  be  stricken. 

Insofar,  however,  as  the  language  of 
lines  17  and  18  are  concerned,  there  are 
very  serious  questions  which  arise,  what- 
ever the  fate  of  section  202(d).  These 
lines  should  by  all  means  be  deleted  from 
thebUl. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  yield  further  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  but  my  time  is  almost  gone. 

I  simply  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mcntana.  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  author  of 
the  legislation,  has  interpreted  lines  17 
and  18  on  page  13  and  has  made  it  rather 
plEdn  that  it  Is  not  his  intent  or  the  m- 
tent  of  the  committee  that  the  effect  of 
the  statues  which  he  and  I  have  cited 
earlier  in  our  colloquy  is  not  in  any  fash- 
ion diminished  by  the  unfortunate  ap- 
pearance of  lines  17  and  18  on  page  13. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 
,  The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXIfDlCEMT  UriHUU  BT   MS.  SaTLOB 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  itx.  Satusb:  Page 
18,  strike  imes  4  after  "mtercet"  r.hrough 
line  14  and  Insert,  m  lieu  thereof,  "Provided 
that  no  exports  of  crude  oU  subject  to'  this 
section  shall  be  made  unless  and  until  Con- 
rgress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
Its  agreement  with  the  President's  finding 
concerning  the  national  mterest." 
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Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  section  306 
of  this  bill  provides  that  the  oil  that  ia 
to  be  developed  in  Alaska  is  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  provision  that 
the  President  may  make  certain  findings 
when  the  oil  could  be  exported  and  to  re- 
port to  Congress.  As  the  proviso  was  put 
in  the  original  bill,  the  report  would  have 
to  come  to  Congress,  and  Congress  did 
not  have  to  act.  The  amendment  I  have 
offered  removes  the  inaction  of  Congress 
and  requires  a  positive  action  by  Con- 
gress before  the  oil  can  be  exported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  could  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  permit 
exportation  on  a  spot  sales  basis.  When 
one  of  these  pipelines  is  brought  into 
operation,  particularly  one  as  big  as  this, 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  to  be 
Qoordinated  and  brought  together  so  that 
you  finally  get  your  line  running  smooth- 
ly. There  are  tankers  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  domestic  refinery  capacity  at  the 
unloading  port  and  many  more  things 
to  coordinate.  It  takes  a  long  time. 

During  the  initial  beginning  period  one 
does  not  see  these  things  fall  neatly  into 
place.  There  will  be  temporary  surpluses 
of  oil  at  Valdez  from  time  to  time  and 
one  might  want  to  export  some  of  it  to 
earn  foreign  exchange  on  occasions  of 
opportimity.  This  would  occur  only  when 
the  oil  would  not  be  physically  available 
to  our  own  domestic  markets. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  provision  ought 
to  be  left  alone.  It  is  tough  enough  as  it 
Is  to  seize  spot  sales  opportunities.  If  you 
have  to  wait  for  Congress  to  pass  a  con- 
current resolution  to  allow  it,  you'll  never 
sell  a  drop  and  never  whip  up  any  extra 
foreign  exchange  revenues. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  gentleman  did  not  yield 
to  me  imder  false  colors.  I  am  In  support 
of  this  amendment  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  requires  Congress  to  take  posi- 
tive action  rather  than  a  passive  one. 

I  happen  to  think  that  is  a  healthy 
thing.  I  think  anything  that  can  cause 
Congress  to  assert  itself  is  valid  in  this 
day  and  time.  I  woiild  urge  that  it  Is  a 
clear  Judgment  call. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
said  is  certainly  valid.  It  would  be  a 
slower  process.  I  support  It  on  the  basis 
it  is  an  affirmative  process  as  opposed  to 
the  passive  process  in  the  bill. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  Jvist  say  it  Is  better  to 
be  Intelligent  about  this  issue  than  xeno- 
phobic, and  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Satlos)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNOICKNT   OFFSKKD   BT    MR.   KIBiaUNO 

Mr.  SETBKRT.TWO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scintmutia:  On 

page  16,  line  12, strike  subsecUon  {!). 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
Members  really  want  to  expedite  this 
pipeline,  this  is  an  amendment  which  will 
help  do  that,  in  my  opinion. 

If  we  leave  section  203(f)  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  bill,  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide a  ready-made  excuse  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  snarl  this  up  in  litigation 
for  months  on  end,  became,  as  it  Is  writ- 
ten now,  section  203(f)  has  various  con- 
stitutional defects.  It  is  a  lawyers'  field 
day. 

Furthermore,  it  is  going  to  hamstring 
the  U.S.  Government  in  enforcing  the 
conditiotvs  laid  down  in  this  bin  for  com- 
pliance by  the  pipeline  owners. 

Let  me  read  the  pertinent  portion  of 
section  203(f).  It  requires  that  any  ac- 
tions or  proceedings : 

Involving  any  right-of-way,  permit,  or  other 
form  of  autborlzatloa  granted  wltJi  respect 
to  the  construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline,  to  which  the  TTnlted  States  ...  is 
a  party — 

Shall  be  commenced  within  60  days 
following  the  date  such  a  right-of-way 
permit,  or  other  form  of  authorization  is 
issued. 

If  we  read  this  language  literally,  we 
will  have  to  conclude  that  it  bars  the 
courts  from  considering  forfeiture  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  right-of- 
way  or  permit,  eminent  domain  proceed- 
ings brought  by  landowners,  and  actions 
which  may  arise  more  than  60  days  after 
the  granting  of  a  permit  and  which  are 
brought  by  private  citizens  against  the 
pipeline  company  or  contractors,  where 
the  United  States  is  Joined  as  a  party. 

To  reiterate,  the  subsection  in  effect 
waives  the  right  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  seek  forfeiture  of  the  permits 
and  rights-of-way  despite  blatant  or  will- 
ful violations  of  the  grants. 

Another  effect  of  this  section  is  to  de- 
prive private  property  owners  of  their 
right  to  Just  compensation  in  a  condem- 
nation proceeding. 

Along  this  pipeline  route  there  are  148 
miles  of  non-Federal  lands.  The  owners 
of  these  properties  may  be  precluded  by 
this  bill  from  being  compensated  in  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings.  Normsdly  the 
grant  of  a  right-of-way  does  not  by  itself 
give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  by  a  land- 
owner. Instead,  the  action  arises  only 
when  the  property  is  entered  or  taken,  or 
when  the  (government  and  landowner  are 
unable  to  agree  on  Just  compensation. 

Subsection  203(f),  however,  has  the 
effect  of  suspending  the  right  of  citizens 
to  Just  compensation  when  their  prop- 
erty is  taken,  because  the  subsection  at- 
tempts to  cut  off  all  causes  of  action  60 
days  after  the  grant  of  a  permit  or  right- 
of-way  is  issued,  even  If  there  had  been 
no  entry  or  taking  by  the  Oovemment  or 
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the  pipeline  company,  or  no  negotiation 
even,  up  to  that  time.  This  is  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  the  taking  of  private  property 
without  Just  compensation.  It  also  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  taking  private  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Furthermore,  subsection  203(f)  can  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bar  claims 
which  arise  duting  construction  and  op- 
eration phases  of  the  pipeline. 

Personal  injury  claims,  oil  spillage 
claims,  and  nuisance  actions  relating  to 
the  construction  of  the  pipeline  could 
well  arise  after  the  permits  have  been 
granted.  Yet  these  actions  would  be 
barred  if  the  claim  were  based  on  the  al- 
leged negligence  of  the  United  States  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  any  contractor,  including 
the  pipeline  company,  could  escape  lia- 
bility by  simply  Joining  with  the  United 
States  as  a  party. 

This  also  would  constitute  a  denial  of 
an  injured  party's  r'ght  to  due  process  of 
the  law  as  protected  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

Quite  apart  from  these  unconstitu- 
tional aspects,  this  subsection  represents 
a  mistaken  effort  to  bypass  normal  Judi- 
cial channels  by  -establishing  a  special 
three-Judge  court  to  hear  cases  arising 
under  this  bill.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
belief — in  my  view,  erroneous — that  it 
will  minimize  delays  in  future  litigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  vftw,  this  section 
will  produce  Just  the  opposite  result.  It 
is  so  obviously  defective  from  a  constitu- 
tional standpoint  that  it  literally  invites 
litigation  and  will  probably  end  up  caus- 
ing even  more  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Skiberlinc)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smn- 
Lmc  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds.) 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
way  out  Is  to  simply  strike  out  the  sub- 
section. In  my  view,  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional, unwise,  and  unnecessary. 

Bfr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  c:hairman,  let  me  at  the  outset 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seibkrlimg)  that  when  I  offered  this 
amendment  in  the  committee,  it  was 
not  my  intent  to  bar  any  cause  of  action, 
and  where  the  language  is  used,  that  the 
permit  is  assured,  that  means  really 
when  the  cause  of  action  arises. 

It  is  one  of  the  things  about  which  the 
gentleman  spoke,  and  it  does  not  involve 
the  issue  of  permit  or  permission  but  it 
means  at  the  time  the  cause  of  action 
arises.  It  Is  not  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  In  any  way  restrict  the  bringing 
of  a  proper  cause  of  action  and  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  was  not  my  inten- 
tion. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard 
all  afternoon — and  I  think  with  a  great 
deal  of  validity — that  the  action  of  this 
body  is  going  to  be  subjected  to  imme- 
diate court  tests.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  questlcm  about  that. 

I  submit  that  we  have  set  up  within 
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this  procedure,  witUn  this  legislation, 
the  procedure  under  which  that  Judi- 
cial inquiry  should  proceed,  and  we  pro- 
Ttde  a  certain  and  an  expeditious  hear- 
ing of  any  of  the  inquiries  about  which 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon. 

So  far  from  being  a  mischievous 
amendment  or  portion  of  this  act,  this  is 
a  very  beneficial  portlan.  and  it  will  carry 
out  the  intent  of  this  Congress  ia  assur- 
ing us  that  we  are  going  to  proceed  ex- 
peditiously with  the  building  of  this  pipe- 
line. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  certam 
method,  to  provide  that  that  method 
should  be  before  a  District  Court  com- 
posed of  three  Judges.  And  I  cite,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  imder  28  U JS.C, 
2284.  there  is  ample  precedent  for  a  9^ 
Judge  coiul,  and  again,  particularly  in 
matters  which  should  be  expedited  such 
as  this,  where  there  are  applications  for 
injimctlve  relief  on  constitutional  mat- 
ters, injunctive  relief  on  State  constitu- 
tional matters  and  State  questions 
against  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

So  this  amendment  is  very  essential, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  act,  because 
without  it  we  do  face  again  the  intermi- 
nable delay  which  can  c<Mne  about 
through  actions  which  are  brought 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  causing  that 
delay.    

Mr.  3EIBERT.TNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleaum  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  explaining  the  intent 
of  this  section. 

I  am  sure  that  is  his  Intention,  and  I 
hope  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

However,  the  section  is  nevertheless 
cloudy.  There  was  not  jwlequate  time  to 
bring  out  the  intent  when  the  language 
was  written  in  the  committee,  in  my 
opinion,  and  the  difficulty  I  labor  under 
Is  that  the  court  is  going  to  look  first  at 
the  plain  language  of  the  statute. 

Unless  the  langxiage  is  unambiguous — 
and  in  some  respects  it  is.  but  in  some 
respects  it  is  not — then  the  courts  are  not 
going  to  be  required  to  look  into  the  legis- 
lative history  but  will  Just  rule  on  the 
basis  of  the  language  in  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  allow 
this  kind  of  legislation  to  be  on  the  rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  be- 
lleve  that  Congress  should  make  the  nec- 
essary revisions  in  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  BO  as  to  enable  the  oil  resources  of 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  be  developed 
and  transported  to  the  f  uel-himgry  areas 
of  this  Nation.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  the  legislation  before  us 
today— a  bill  whose  effect  would  be  to 
emasculate  the  most  Important  piece  of 
envlrotunental  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
sress,  the  National  Environmental  PoUcjr 
Act. 


NEPA  was  eiuusted  by  Congress  only 
4  years  ago  with  the  express  purpose  of 
requiring  that  environmental  probleois 
be  identified  fully  "while  they  are  still  of 
manageable  proportions  and  while  alter- 
native solutions  are  still  available."  The 
act  directed  that  alternative  measures  be 
fully  considered  within  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  sind  the  Congress  so  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  precautionary  in- 
formation would  be  available  before  any 
irrevocable  decisions  are  made. 

The  language  in  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore us,  however,  would  effectively  re- 
move the  environmental  Issues  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline — one  of  the  most  wide- 
r^ngjng  environmental  issues  of  the  past 
decade — from  the  Judicial  review  re- 
quirements of  NEPA.  By  enacting  this 
bill.  Congress  not  only  would  be  setting 
a  dangerous  precedent  leading  to  further 
special  Interest  exemptions  from  NEPA, 
but  it  would  also  be  acting  very  irre- 
sponsibly in  thus  cutting  off  further  de- 
liberation of  the  environmental  conse- 
quences of  the  Alaskan  route.  If  there  is 
at  some  time  in  the  future  a  disastrous 
pipeline  break  or  tanker  accident,  we 
would  most  certainly  feel  very  remiss  in 
having  taken  the  actions  proposed  today. 

The  Interior  Department  maintains 
that  on  the  Alaskan  pipeline  issue  it  has 
"bent  over  backward  to  comply  with  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  NEPA."  Yet  today 
it  Is  supporting  what  amounts  to  an  ex- 
emption from  NEPA's  Judicial  review 
provisions.  Surely,  if  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law  have  been  observed,  there 
should  be  no  need  for  this  very  objection- 
able provision  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  have  voted  earlier  today  in  support  of 
both  the  Udall  substitute  calling  for  a  6- 
month  study  of  the  Canadian  alternative 
and  the  all-important  Dellenback-Din- 
gell  amendment  striking  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  asserting  NEPA  compliance 
and  which  bar  Judicial  review  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  Without  these  amend- 
ments, the  present  legislation  is  totally 
unacceptable:  it  represents  a  violation  of 
our  most  basic  environmental  protection 
law.  More  dam'^ge  may  be  done  to  our 
environment  and  to  our  political  proc- 
esses through  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion than  might  possibly  be  done  if  NEPA 
were  adhered  to  and  a  6 -month  study  of 
the  alternate  Canadian  route  competed. 
I  shall  therefore  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  that  I  rice 
to  a  rather  narrow  point  here.  There  are 
some  larger  issues  in  this  section,  but  I 
am  afraid — and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
stated  his  intentions  correctly — that  I 
caimot  help  but  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Ohio  that  what  it  says  there  is  that 
this  action  has  to  be  brought  within  60 
days  of  the  issuing  of  the  permit. 

I  do  not  say  that  is  unconstitutional 
but  it  is  certainly  a  very  short  statute  of 
limitations. 

If  the  gentleman  did  not  Intend  that, 
then  I  think  there  either  needs  to  be  an 


amendment  offered  on  the  fioor  or  it 
needs  to  be  fixed  in  the  conference,  be- 
cause that  is  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  misun- 
derstood me.  It  means  exactly  what  it 
says  with  regard  to  permits  and  author- 
ization, but  it  means  also  that  there  is  a 
60-day  period  of  time  on  these  other 
types  of  things  which  are  not  mentioned 
specifically  here. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
question  of  constitutionality  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  mentioned  In 
arguments  advanced  by  opponents  of  Uie 
bill  as  written. 

Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that: 

The  Congress  shaU  have  Power  to  dispoce 
ol  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Begul»- 
tlons  req>ectlng  the  Territory  and  otb«r 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

The  power  over  the  pubUc  land  thus  en- 
trusted to  Congress  Is  without  limitations. 
And  It  Is  not  for  the  courts  to  say  how  that 
trust  shall  be  admlnlstMed.  That  is  for  Con- 
gTMB  to  datermlne.  Vntted  States  v.  City  and 
Countv  of  San.  Franeiaco.  310  UjS.  29-30, 
qtiotlng  Light  v.  United  Stataa.  330  VS.  538. 
637  (1911). 

Congress  can  either  exercise  this  power 
itself  (N-  it  can  confer  It  on  some  agency 
or  officer.  If  Congress  Itself  exercises  the 
power  it  may  leave  ministerial  or  admm- 
istrative  deals  in  the  hands  of  an  indi- 
vidual official.  In  such  a  case,  howiever, 
the  act  of  Qmgress  would  be  the  com- 
plete act  of  the  sovereign,  the  subsequent 
ministerial  suits  not  involving  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  power.  Clackamas 
County  V.  McKay,  219  P.2d  479,  493  (D.C. 
Cri.  1954).  By  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  necessary  rights- 
of-way  and  permits  tot  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline,  without  further  action 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  the  Congress  is  exercising  the 
sovereign  power  given  it  in  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 3,  clause  2  of  the  Constltutl<m.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  l^  Congress  Is  not 
boimd  by  requirements  of  section  102  of 
NEPA,  another  act  of  Congress.  That  act 
applies  to  "all  agencies  of  ^e  Federal 
Oovemmoit"  but  not  to  tbe  Congress  it- 
self. If  Congress  wants  to  change  the  Ju- 
risdicUon  it  gave  in  that  act  by  iwoUng 
it  m  this  act.  it  can  do  so. 

Despite  the  clear  constitutional  au- 
thorities for  this  action  by  Congress,  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  act  could  be 
interpreted  as  resulting  in  a  denial  of  due 
process  for  somebody. 

The  grant  provided  for  in  section  203 
(a)  of  this  bill  does  not  violate  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment, 
the  only  provision  even  arguably  appli- 
cable. 

Section  203  (d)  and  (f)  of  the  bill, 
which  precludes  judicial  review  of  the 
granting  of  rights-of-way,  permits,  and 
other  forms  of  authorization,  is  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  congressional 
power  as  decided  time  and  again  by 
the  Federal  courts.  In  many  Instances 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  proscribe  or  limit 
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judicial  review.'  In  the  past  40  yeare. 
no  act  of  Congress  limiting  judicial  re- 
view has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
Moreover,  statutes  limiting  judicial  re- 
view have  been  interpreted  to  permit  the 
judiciary  to  reverse  lawless  agency  ac- 
tion and  are.  therefore,  igiven  a  "saving 
construction." 

For  example,  section  10(b)(3)  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  provided 
that^ 

No  judicial  review  shall  be  'made  of  the 
classification  or  processing  of  any  registrant 
by  local  boards,  appeal  boards,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, axcept  u  a  defense  to  a  crlinlnal  proa- 
ecutlott  under  sectlcin  12  of  this  title,  after 
the  leglstrant  has  responded  .  .  .  JU>  aa  order 
to  report  for  induction. . '. ."       -^^f. 

An  exception  to  this  nonrevlewabillty 
provision  was  only  upheld  when  the 
order  was  "^MUlc^Uy  or  blatantly  law- 
less." Breen  ▼.  Selech9e  Service  Board. 

396  U.B.  460  (1970);  Oestereich  v.  Se- 
lective Service  Board,  393  U.S.  233  ( 1968) . 
This  exception  has  been  limited  to  those 
cases  in  whicsh  the  registrant  was  en- 
titled by  the  very  terms  of  the  statute  to 
an  exempt  classification  and  the  board, 
for  reasons  imrelated  to  the  merits  of  the 
claim,  denied  him  the  sought  aft^r  classl- 
flcatlon  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Section 
10(l»>(3).  however,  has  been  heM  to  be 
a  valid  prohibition  of  iH-einduction  ju- 
dicial review  when  the  board  has  used 
Its  judgment  and  has  determined  a  clas- 
slflcatlon  for  a  regiatrant,.  based  upon 
the  merits  of  his  case. 

The  CIrvU  Service  Retirement  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Commiaaion — 

Shall  determine  qxiestlons  of  dlsablUty  and 
dependency  and  (to  decision  concerning  these 
matters  are  final  and  conclusive  and  are 
not  subjeot  to  review. 

Only  when  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial departure  from  important  procedur- 
al rtghtEi,^  or  a  misconstruction  by  the 
Conunisslon  of  Its  governing  legislation, 
has  the  Court  of  Claims  held  such  ac- 
tion to  be  reviewable.  Scroggina  v.  U.S., 

397  F.  3d  295  (1968) . 

Sectkm  203(d)  Is  not  unconstltutlon- 
al;'  ttf  is  ent^-ely  proper  for  the  Congress 
to  withdraw  certain  subject  matter  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts.  The  courts  have  recognized  this 
and  have  generally  given  credence  to 
proviatoBs  lixhiting  or  preventing  judi- 
cial review.  We  grant  jorisdlctlon;  if  we 
can  grant  jurisdiction,  we  can  also  limit 
or  withdraw  jurisdiction  from  the  coiuts. 

The  legislation  construed  In  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  case  did  not  expressly  pre- 
clude judieial  review,  an  omission  which 


^The  following  statutes  proscribe  or  lim- 
it, in  some  manner.  Judicial  review: 
99  UBCA  104,  Norrls  LaOuardla  Act. 
8  USCA  8347,  Civil  Service  DlsabUlty. 
38  USCA  211,  Veteran's  Ins. — Claims. 

5  USCA  1226,  Immigration  te  Nationality 
Aot. 

31   USCA  725,  Unclaimed  Postal   Savings 
System. 

6  USCA  3383.  Air  TralBc  Controllers. 

80  USCA  App.  34.  Trading  and  Enemy  Act. 

7  USCA  809.  Sou  Bank  Act. 

itt  USCA  1633,  Intl.  Claims  SetUement  Act. 
~      80  USCA  App.  1884.  Housing  and  Bent  Acta. 
45  USCA  153.  RaUway  Labor  Act. 
43  USCA  1601  et  seq..  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 


Chief  Justice  Burger  has  Indicated  conld 
be  cured  by  Comgress.  In  voting  to  deny 
certiorari  hi  that  case,  the  Chief  Justice 
stated: 

I  oonctir  in  the  denial  of  certiorart  in  this 
case,  but  solely  out  of  oonsideratlons  of 
tuning.  Questions  of  great  Importance  to 
the  Washington  area  are  presented  by  the 
petition,  not  tlie  least  of  which  Is  whether 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has,  for  a  second  time, 
unjustifiably  fr\istrated  the  efforts  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  comply  with  the  will 
of  Congress  as  rather  clearly  expressed  in 
f  23  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
83  Stat.  827.  If  we  were  to  grant  the  writ, 
however,  it  would  be  almost  a  year  before 
we  coxild  render  a  decision  ia  the  case.  It 
seems  preferable,  therefore,  that  we  stay 
our  hand.  In  these  circumstances  Congress 
may,  of  course,  take  any  further  legislative 
action  It  deems  necessary  to  make  unmis- 
takably Clear  its  intentions  with  respect  to 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  pro)ect,  even  to  the 
point  of  limiting  or  prohibiting  judicial  re- 
view of  its  dlrecUves  m  this  reapect.  (Xtalica 
added.) 

In  thoae  cases  in  which  Congress  could 
not  possibly  have  intended  a  withdrawal 
of  judicial  review — that  is,  where  there 
is  unconstitutional  or  otherwise  blatant- 
ly lawless  action  on  the  part  of  an 
agency — the  courts  have  interpreted 
such  provisions  accordingly.  To  assume 
that  the  judiciary  would  entertain  an 
action,  for  declaratory  relief  or  other- 
wise, by  simply  alleging  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  section  203(d),  is  to  ignore 
both  the  "saving  construction"  placed 
upon  provisions  such  as  these  in  the  past, 
and,  more  fundamentally,  the  require- 
ment under  article  2  of  the  Constitution 
that  there  exists  an  actual  "case  or  con- 
troversy." 

So,  if  anyone  Is  worried  by  the  argu- 
ment that  limitation  of  judicial  review  is 
unconstitutional,  I  can  assure  him  that 
the  subject  matter  has  been  so  thorough- 
ly and  so  frequently  decided  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  limitations  in  this  bill  are  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is 
not  saying  that  a  person  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  property  without  the  right 
to  go  to  court  in  a  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding. The  gentleman  is  not  saying 
that,  is  he? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  No. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  There  are  148  miles 
of  the  route  of  this  pipeline  that  go 
across  private  property,  but  this  sectkm 
203(f)  says  that  no  actions  Involving 
right-of-way  can  be  brought  later  than 
60  days  after  the  permit  is  issued. 

The  taking  of  property  may  occur  long 
after  the  60  days  are  up.  And  reading 
this  literally,  it  says  that  there  can  be 
no  condemnation  proceedings  or  any 
other  action  with  respect  to  that  after  60 
days  after  the  permit  is  issued. 

Would  the  gentleman  frton  Georgia 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  S'TEPHENS.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  the  Inteint  to  deprive  anybody  of  thelr 
rights. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Yoric  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  ) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shaU  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  right.  I  think  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  is  very  laudable 
here,  and  I  understand  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
unintentional  effect  of  this  section  will 
more  than  outweigh  whatever  may  be 
accomplished. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  ad(^ 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio   (Mr.  Ssibxiu.ii(g). 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Skibirlhto) 
there  were — ayes  20,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendmoit  was  rejected. 

AtCXHDMKIfT   OtTEBKD   BT    MX.  STirFPB 

Mr.  RUFFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  '''' 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rrrppx:  Page  21. 
line  13.  strike  out  the  words  "Secretary  of 
the  Interior"  and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Comptroller  Oeixeral  of  the  United  States". 

Page  31,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word  "Sec- 
retary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Oomp- 
troUer  Oeneral". 

Page  21.  line  21.  strilw  out  the  word  "Sec- 
retary" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Comp- 
troller General". 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  209 
of  this  bill  requires  that  In  the  next  '2 
years  a  study  be  undertaken  to  inves- 
tigate the  feasibility  of  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional gas  or  oil  lines  to  be  brought 
from  Alaska  down  throui^  Canada  by 
pipeline  to  the  United  States.  My  amend- 
ment would  mandate  and  require  that 
the  study  that  is  going  to  be  conducted 
in  the  future — and  which  does  not  affect 
the  basic  legislation,  that  is  before  us, 
but  is  a  f  easabiUty  study  that  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  next  2  years — be  under- 
taken by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
rather  than  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
this  change  in  the  legislation  be  initi- 
ated for  two  particular  purposes. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  we  are  going  to  build  additional 
pipelines  in  the  United  States  from 
Canada  in  the  future.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  suggested  be- 
fore that  not  only  would  we  have  a  gas 
pipeline  in  the  future,  but  we  would  un- 
doubtedly have  one  or  more  additional 
oil  lines  running  from  Alaska  as  well,  so 
I  think  it  is  very  Important  that  we  take 
a  very  careful  look  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  developing  those  additional 
pipelines  for  gas  or  oil  to  the  United 
States  through  Canada.  I  think  the  GAO, 
as  an  arm  of  Congress,  would  be  in  the 
very  best  position  to  give  this  Congress 
a  very  objective  stiidy  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  various  alternative  routes  throui^ 
Canada.  It  would  not  in  any  way  man- 
date a  Canadian  route;  it  would  sim- 
ply can  for  the  study  of  the  various  al- 
ternatives be  conducted  by  GAO  rather 
than  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  regret  to  say.  In  addition,  I  do  not 
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t[<ink  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  rec- 
ord in  this  particular  area  has  been  very 
good.  We  certainly  have  foimd  a  lot  of 
acrimony,  a  lot  of  controversy  today,  re- 
garding the  quality  of  the  lmp{u:t  state- 
ment developied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  We  all  wonder  whether  any 
negotiations  imdertaken  with  Canada 
were  really  seriously  conducted.  So  we 
need  someone  else  to  undertake  the 
study  in  the  future,  and  I  think  the  GAO 
is  eminently  equipped  and  eminently  ca- 
pable of  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  an  excellent  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's comments. 

May  I  say  I  have  directly  contacted 
OAO.  They  advise  they  can  imdertake 
the  study.  They  would  farm  out  the  ap- 
propriate pari  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  This  organization,  is  fully 
capable  of  sharing  the  job  with  the  OAO. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  QAO  will  come  up  with  a  study  that 
will  take  Into  effect  the  economic,  the 
environmental,  and  the  national  secu- 
rity consequences  of  bringing  one  of  more 
oil  and  gas  lines  down  from  Alaska 
through  Canada. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  amendment  in  no  way  delays 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  and  the  flow  of  oil 
from  Prudhoe  Bay.  It  is  simply  looking 
down  the  road  to  the  future.  Quite 
frankly  I  think  a  great  many  of  us  have 
suffered  a  shortage  of  oil,  as  we  have 
suffered  in  my  district,  tmd  a  number 
of  States  are  in  a  position  similar  to 
Michigan  when  they  have  had  to  face 
emergency  conditions.  We  are  not  man- 
dating or  suggesting  that  my  area  be 
taken  care  of  or  even  that  the  next  pipe- 
line should  come  in  through  the  Mid- 
west. We  are  simply  calling  for  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  building  a  pipeline 
from  the  North  Slope  to  connect  with 
a  pipeline  through  Canada. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  announce  my  support 
for  the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  is 
as  much  because  of  the  degree  of  affec- 
tion I  have  for  the  gentleman  and  the 
fact  that  he  crushed  my  arm  and  insisted 
I  do  this,  but  I  am  going  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  share  the  gentleman's  concern  over 
the  Executive  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. I  think  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  ts  as  capable  of  as  gross  an  error 
as  any  other  department  but  I  do  not 
think  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  is 
free  of  any  possibility  of  error.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  motivation  and  I 
will  supiTort  his  amendment,  albeit 
rather  weakly,  but  I  think  the  point  has 
to  be  made  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  capable  of  good  work  as  well 
as  any  others. 


Mr.  RUPPE.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work. 
I  simply  disagree  on  the  quality  of  Its 
pipeline  study.  To  that  end  I  call  for 
a  fair  and  open  study  by  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  of  the  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  national  security  aspects 
of  future  plpdlne  alternatives. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rvppe).  the  author 
of  this  amendment  and  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  but  the  facts  are  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  not  in  the  business 
of  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
feasibility  of  pipeline  construction  in 
Canada.  Indeed,  when  we  tried  to  find 
out  what  the  Canadian  position  is  on  a 
pipeline  through  Canada  and  we  sought 
to  discuss  that  directly  with  Canada, 
we  are  very  directly  and  properly  told 
that  when  we  operate  between  govern- 
ments it  must  be  through  proper  agencies 
and  proper  channels. 

The  bill  says  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  make  a  feasibility 
study.  He  is  an  appropriate  part  of  our 
Government  to  discuss  this  ];>ossibllity 
with  a  counterpart  appropriate  oflELcial  of 
of  Canada. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  any  pos- 
sible Canadian  line  does  entail  a  porilon 
of  the  Alaska  line  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
the  Mackenzie  Delta  In  Canada  and  it 
does  seem  odd  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  should  do  the  feasibility 
study  and  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  that  portion  in  Alaska  and  then 
we  strike  from  the  bill  that  direction  to 
negotiate  the  rest  of  the  feasibility  study 
for  that  porilon  which  lies  in  Canada 
with  the  appropriate  Canadian  officials. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  my  amendment  is  no  re- 
flection on  the  gentleman's  work  which 
has  been  monumentally  able,  as  well  as 
monumentally  successful.  However,  there 
have  been  some  valid  questions  raised 
about  quality  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Unquestionably  one 
of  the  reasons  we  have  legislation  before 
us  today  is  due  to  the  attacks  in  the 
courts  on  completeness  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  We  are  here 
today  because  we  are  not  really  sure  of 
the  validity  of  that  environmental  im- 
pact statement  when  scrutinized  by  the 
courts. 

I  must  say  without  undue  respect  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  another  avenue  with  the 
next  study  which  is  mandated  under  the 
legislation. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
could  make  a  very  thoughtful  impartial 
determination  of  the  scientific,  economic, 
and  national  security  aspects  of  such  a 
pipeline.  I  feel  we  would  have  a  some- 
what fairer  study  and  hopefully  a  study 
which  would  lead  to  a  noncontroverslal 


decision  as  to  where  the  next  pipeline 
would  be  situated.  I  think  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  an  arm  of  Congress 
and  would  do  a  very  good  job  in  report- 
ing, shaping,  and  a  feasibility  study  to 
this  House. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite 
the  very  eloquent  arguments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  do  not  find 
favor  in  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  this  proposal.  We  cannot  in 
one  breath,  it  seems  to  me,  say  that  the 
impact  studies  which  have  been  made 
by  the  DeiMutment  of  the  Interior  are 
good,  and  that  the  25  volumes  of  hearings 
we  had  brought  before  our  committee 
were  well  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  that  they  cover  the 
problem  adequately  as  it  affects  this 
body,  as  was  decided  earlier  today,  and 
then  with  the  next  breath  turn  around 
and  consistently  take  the  authority  to 
make  this  feasibility  study  away  from 
the  Secretary  and  give  it  to  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

The  expertise  lies  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  knowledge  lies  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Comptroller  Oeneral  would  have  to  start 
from  scratch,  and  certainly  could  not  do 
nearly  as  effective  a  job  as  could  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Therefore,  I  reluctantly  oppose  my 
very  good  friend  from  Michigan  and  urge 
defeat  of  this  particular  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rxtppk)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlUnVDMKNT    OFTEKXD     BT     MR.     SEIBnU.IirC 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bdr.  Sdbbujng: 
Page  22,  following  line  21.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, asfoUows: 

"Sbc.  ail  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  including  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  UUe,  It  shall  be  unUwful  for 
any  oU  pipeline  company,  or  affiliate  thereof, 
to  transport  any  crude  oU  or  any  product 
manufactured  or  refined  from  crude  oil 
through  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  If  such 
crude  oU  or  product  is  produced,  manufac- 
tured, or  refined  by  such  pipeline  company 
or  aflUiate  thereof. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'oil  pipeline  company'  means  any  person, 
association,  corporation,  or  other  entity  own- 
ing, constructing,  maintaining,  or  operating 
a  pipeline  or  related  facility  under  any  right- 
of-way,  permit,  or  other  Federal  authoriza- 
tion granted  or  issued  under  this  title,  or 
under  any  provision  of  law  amended  by  this 
Act. 

"(c)  For  purpoflee''of  this  section,  the  term 
'aflUlate'  includes — 

"(1)  any  person,  aaaociatlon,  corporation 
or  other  entity  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
pipeline  company; 

"(2)  any  person,  association,  corporation, 
or  other  entity  which  own  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  or  controls  (directly  or  indirectly)  a 
pipeline  company  by  (A)  stock  interest,  (B) 
representation  on  a  board  of  directors  or 
similar  body,  (C)  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment with  other  stockholders,  or  otherwlae; 
or 
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"(3)  any  peraon,  uaodstlon.  corporation, 
or  other  entity  which  la  iinder  common  own- 
ership or  control  with  a  pipeline  company." 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unuiimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SE3BERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  gives  every  ^ngle 
Member  here  an  (H>portimlty  to  demon- 
strate that  his  motivation  in  voting  for 
this  bill  and  against  some  of  the  previ- 
ous amendments  which  were  offered  Is 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  the  consiuners  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  profits  of  the  small 
group  of  oil  companies  that  at  the  pres- 
ent Ume  control  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  should  be  taken 
seriously  for  that  reason,  but  also  be- 
cause, if  the  Members  really  want  to 
make  the  maximum  development  of  this 
resource,  which  is  a  resource  that  be- 
longs to  all  the  country  and  not  just  to 
the  oil  companies,  if  the  Members  really 
want  to  help  solve  the  energy  crisis  we 
are  going  to  be  facing  in  this  decade  and 
next,  then  what  they  should  also  want  to 
do  is  to  promote  competition  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaskan  oil  resoxirces.  That 
Is  the  sole  aim  of  this  amendment. 

It  does  not  delay;  it  does  not  frustrate 
this  bill,  but  it  will  expedite  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  oil  resources. 

Let  me  explain  what  it  does.  This 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co.  from 
transporting  any  oil  owned  by  it  or  by 
any  company  which  owns  an  interest  In 
that  company,  and  in  effect  it  would  re- 
quire the  oil  companies  which  now  own 
the  oil  rights  on  the  North  81oi>e  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  this  company — spin  it 
off  and  make  it  an  Independent  corpora- 
tion. 

By  allowing  control  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  monopoly — for  that  Is 
what  It  is — ^to  remain  In  the  hands  of  a 
consortixmi  of  oil  companies  which  al- 
ready own  oil  rights  in  Alaska,  the  bill 
practically  guarantees  that  no  other  oil 
companies  will  make  any  serious  efforts 
to  explore  for  additional  oil  reserves  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

The  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co.  is  wholly 
owned  by  seven  oil  companies.  Major 
ownership  is  in  the  control  of  three  com- 
panies— Exxon,  Arco,  and  BP.  These  com- 
panies are  free,  within  broad  limits,  to 
deny  competitors  access  to  the  pipeline 
system  or  to  permit  access  only  on  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  costs. 

No  oil  company  is  going  to  undertake 
even  the  expense  of  oU  exploration,  let 
alone  field  development,  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  unless  it  has  an  assured 
way  of  getting  the  oil  out  to  market.  Tlie 
situation  a  competitor  of  the  pipeline 
owners  will  face  when  It  contemplates 
shipping  over  the  Alaskan  pipeline  ia 
aptly  described  In  a  report  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  its  investigation  of  the 
petrolexxm  industry. 

The  fact  that  the  bill  designates  Aly- 
eska Pipeline  Co.  as  a  common  carrier 


does  not  solve  the  problem.  The  PTC  re- 
port states: 

since  plpellnea  tran^Kstlng  crude  oU 
aoroM  state  llnsa  are  oonmion  oarrlers  ...  It 
might  seem  strange  to  olaasUy  pipeline  con- 
trol as  a  barrier  to  entry  to  new  refinery  ca- 
pacity. However,  there  an  two  raaacais  .  .  . 
that  pipeline  control  does.  In  laot.  ooostltute 
a  .  .  .  barrier.  First,  the  owners  ot  plpeUnes 
seek  approval  from  the  ICO  of  rates  ttiat . . . 
ntay  be  weU  above  the  competitive  coat  ot 
transporting  crude  oil.  For  the  verttoaUy  in- 
tegrated owners  the  exoeaslve  rata  la  no  bur- 
den. Those  firms  simply  transfer  funds  from 
the  Refinery  Department  to  the  PlpeUne  De- 
partment; a  bookke^lng  transaction  of  no 
moment  Is  made.  Non-integrated  Independ- 
ent refiners,  though,  must  pay  the  ezoesslve 
pipeline  charge.  For  these  firms  a  real  coat 
la  incurred.  To  the  extent  that  major-firm 
owners  of  pipelines  earn  great et'  ttian  com- 
petitive returns  on  Investments,  the  Inde- 
pendent refiners  are  put  at  a  cost  disadvan- 
tage relative  to  their  major  competitors,  and 
a  barrier  to  entry  is  Imposed. 

I  quote  further: 

Second,  pipelines  can  be  employed  as  a 
barrier  to  entry  If  the  owners  can  exclude 
or  limit  flows  of  crude  oil  to  Independents. 
In  fact,  tbls  can  be  done  by  (1)  req\ilrlng 
shipments  of  mlnlmiun  size,  (2)  granting  In- 
dependents Irregxilar  shying  dates.  (8) 
limiting  available  storage  at  the  pipeline  ter- 
minal, (4)  Imposing  unreasonable  product 
standards  upon  Independent  customers  of 
pipelines,  and  (S)  employing  other  harassing 
or  delaying  tactics. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Skibxs- 
LiNG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  In  case  anyone  be- 
lieves this  situation  would  be  different,  let 
me  say  that  after  an  investigation  in 
1972  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  the  committee  found  that  the 
Colonial  Pipeline  Co.,  owned  by  five  of 
the  same  companies  that  own  the  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Co.,  had  discriminated  against 
two  outside  shippers,  burdening  them 
with  excess  transportation  reqiilrements 
which  raised  the  cost  of  their  shliwients 
ccmsiderably. 

To  meet  this  problem  and  to  Insure 
competition  in  the  development  of  Alas- 
kan oil  resources,  my  tunendment  would 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  Alaska 
pipeline  system  that  has  been  applied 
by  law  to  the  railroads.  Without  this 
amendment,  the  bill  will  be  a  grant  to 
three  major  oil  companies  of  a  pipeline 
monopoly  through  which  all  Alaskan  oil 
must  flow.  The  implications,  as  they  af- 
fect competition  in  the  development  of 
Alaskan  oil  reserves  and  pricing  of  pe- 
troleum prcxlucts  to  American  consum- 
ers, are  very  serious. 

I  hope  the  House  will  face  up  to  these 
questions  and  will  vote  for  competition, 
to  insure  that  the  Alaskan  oil  resources 
will  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  benefits  to  the  coimtry  and  not 
Just  the  profits  of  a  few  favored  oil 
companies. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  vigorous,  almost  hysterical 
opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  blame  the  gentleman  for 
not  having  the  amendment  read.  I  would 
be  ashamed  of  it  myself. 

I  would  simply  teU  the  Members  what 


this  amendment  does,  and  what  the  gen- 
tleman  has  explained  in  the  past  5  or 
8  minutes,  is  to  alter  the  structure  of  the 
oil  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  wlU  leave 
some  time  for  the  gentleman;  as  little 
as  possible,  but  some  time. 

I  am  not  even  sure  but  what  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  may  not  be  extremely 
valid,  but  I  would  also  tell  the  Members 
it  is  like  performing  total  surgery,  in 
which  one  makes  a  multiple  entity  out  of 
somebody  without  examining  the  patient 

We  are  doing  the  most  radical  kind 
of  surgery  on  the  economy  of  the  oil 
business,  justified  or  no.  We  are  intrud- 
ing into  the  Jurisdiction  of  no  less  than 
six  other  agencies,  I  am  sure,  and  nine 
other  committees. 

I  would  simply  advise  the  House  as 
meritorious  as  this  may  be,  this  is  neither 
the  place  nor  the  time  to  perform  this 
kind  of  surgery. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  SEIBEaftLINO.  Plrst  let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  reading 
of  the  amendment,  if  the  genUeman 
would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  No;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  delighted  the  amend- 
ment has  not  been  read. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Let  me  simply  say 
that  this  has  no  effect  on  the  oU  industry 
outside  of  Alaska.  As  it  is  drawn  it  is 
limited  entirely  to  Alaska. 

Second,  let  me  say  that  I  hmjpen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  ctmferred  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee. on  the 
Judiciary,  who  is  also  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  concerning  this  amend- 
ment. He  told  me  that  he  supported  tt 
and  he  had  no  concern  about  its  touch- 
ing matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
his  committee. 

This  is  routine  surgery.  This  is  some- 
thing that  goes  on  every  day  in  the  anti- 
trust field.  Anybody  would  be  happy  to 
Invest  money  in  this  monopoly,  whether 
it  is  owned  by  the  oil  companies  or  any- 
body else.  There  will  be  no  trouble  get- 
ting the  money  to  finance  an  Independent 
pipeline  company,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
finding  stockholders  who  want  to  have 
an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  KETCmitd.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  ask  the  floor  manager  this  ques- 
tion: Does  not  this  amendment  amount 
to  complete  divestiture  by  Congress  of 
the  question,  through  the  antitrust  laws 
of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  answer?  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  resiwnd  to 
the  gentlemsm's  question. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  questlMi  is  yes,  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  it  does. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  responding,  and 
I  appreciate  his  answer. 
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Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
goioidment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  author  of 
tbe  amendment,  I  reqject  his  experience 
In  the  antitrust  field,  and  I  respect  his 
contribution  toward  drafting  a  decent, 
(ood  bill,  one  whitti  we  can  live  with  and 
one  which  our  kids  can  Uve  with. 

The  question  of  who  owns  Alyeska 
down  the  road  and  the  question  of  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  North  Slope  is  another  prob- 
lem. That  is  a  problem  that  may  be 
(otved  when  that  day  comes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  srldd? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  C^hairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  SxnEituirG)  for  of- 
fering the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

If  the  Alaska  pipeline  is  built.  It  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  public 
that  the  corporation  which  owns  the 
pipeline  and  transports  the  oil  be  fully 
separated  from  the  corporations  which 
drill  and  market  the  oil. 

This  antitrust  amendment,  which 
would  prohibit  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Ser- 
vice Co.  from  transporting  any  oil  pro- 
duced Or  refined  by  it  or  any  affiliated 
company,  would  require  the  oil  compan- 
ies which  presently  control  Alyeska  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  ownership  in- 
terests in  it.  Presently,  Alyeska  is  owned 
by  the  same  consortium  of  oil  companies 
which  owns  rights  to  drill  for  oil  in  the 
Prudhoe  Bay-North  Slope  region  of 
Alaska.  If  those  few  companies  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  ownership  and  control 
over  the  pipeline  leading  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  down  to  Valdez,  exploration  for  oil 
by  other  competing  oil  companies  wlU 
be  discouraged  because  the  consortium- 
domlnated  pipeline  company  might  set 
ProWbUlvelatinfiDflrtatlon  rates  or  harass 
coMetitors  by  Imposing  limitations  on 
,j»6is&  to  pipeline  fiow,  restricting  storage 
at  the  terminal  point,  or  employing  other 
tactics  in  restraint  of  free  trade. 

Having  thus  foroed  effective  competi- 
tion out  of  the  Alaskan  oil  business,  the 
pipeline  monopolists  would  be  in  a  com- 
manding poslUon  to  set  higher  prices  for 
crude  oil  than  could  prevail  in  a  com- 
petitive situation.  The  American  con- 
sumer would  be  the  ultimate  victim  of 
this  cartel  system,  paying  the  higher 
Price  for  Alaskan  oil  which  anti-competi- 
tive tactics  produce. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  say  that 
the  pipeline's  designation  as  a  common 
carrier  would  prevent  Alyeska  from  dis- 
criminating against  competing  oil  drill- 
ing operations.  However,  designation  as 
■Jn  KX:  common  carrier  will  not  preclude 
the  establishment  of  rates  which  eliml- 
hate  competition  or  the  exercise  of  re- 
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strlctlons  and  practices  which  make  it 
very  difficult  for  competitors  to  transport 
oU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  perceives  the  existing  verti- 
cal Integration  of  this  country's  oil  c<Mn- 
panles  to  be  such  a  massive  anticompeti- 
tive and  monopolistic  situation  that  a 
complete  separation  of  the  drilling, 
transporting,  refining,  and  marketing 
aspects  of  the  oil  industry  may  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  consumer  from 
being  gouged  any  further.  Similar  pro- 
posals are  under  serious  consideration 
in  the  Senate.  Oiven  these  circum- 
stances, the  House  should  seize  this 
timely  and  appropriate  initiative  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  the  extension 
of  cartels,  monopolies,  and  anticom- 
petitive practices  to  the  exploration, 
drilling,  and  transportation  of  Alaska's 
massive  oil  resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
amendment  the  approval  which  it 
deserves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERXD    BT    MR.    CRONIN 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Csonim:  On 
page  17  at  the  end  of  section  203  add  a  sub- 
section (g)   to  read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  (e) 
of  this  section  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
be  prohibited  from  Issuing  any  short-term 
labor  clearances  to  foreign  nationals  for  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline  when  imemploy- 
ment  In  the  United  States  Is  4.6  percent  or 
above  unless  unemployed  persons  capable  of 
performing  such  labor  cannot  be  foiuid  In 
this  country." 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior, I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  concerning  the  pipeline  suid 
have  supported  the  pipeline  in  commit- 
tee. I  intend  to  support  it  and  continue  to 
support  it  here  on  the  fioor. 

In  committee  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment, and  it  failed  by  a  very  narrow 
margin,  and,  therefore.  I  felt  compelled  to 
offer  it  again  today  due  to  its  increas- 
ing significance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
will  mean  2  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
in  this  country,  but  it  also  can  mean  as 
many  as  25,000  jobs  in  Alaska.  The  initial 
construction  of  the  pipeline  will  gen- 
erate 10,000  Jobs,  and  that  will  increase 
to  as  many  as  25,000  Jobs  at  the  peak 
of  activity  oa  the  line.  Even  after  the 
completion  of  pipeline  construction,  as 
many  as  3,000  persons  will  be  needed  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  facing. 

The  spin-offs  to  the  pipeline  are  tre- 
mendous, as  just  one  example,  35  tankers 
will  be  needed  to  transport  oil.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  tankers  have  not  yet  been 
built.  The  construction  of  these  ships 


will  create  73,500  man-years  of  labor  in 
the  shipyards  and  the  supporting  In- 
dustries. Moreover,  maintenance  of  the 
fieet  will  generate  770  permanent  Jobs  in 
the  yards,  and  require  3.000  crew  mem- 
bers. The  pipeline  will  provide  the  great- 
est single  boost  to  maritime  emplosrment 
in  the  Nation's  peacetime  history. 

If  American  labor  builds  this  pipeline 
it  could  make  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  national  unemployment  rate.  Un- 
employment in  Alaska  was  11.6  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year — ^the 
highest  unemplojmient  of  any  State  In 
the  country.  Canada's  proximity,  which 
guarantees  the  availability  of  a  low- 
priced  work  force,  could  undermine  the 
opportunity  to  decrease  Alaskan  unem- 
ployment and  remedy  the  economy.  My 
amendment  would  insure  that  Ameri- 
cans will  be  hired  for  these  jobs  first. 
The  trigger  for  the  amendment  is  a  4.5 
percent  unemployment  rate  nationally, 
with  a  safeguard  provision  allowing  non- 
immigrants to  be  hired  if  qualified  un- 
employed Americans  cannot  be  found. 
This  language  is  not  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition for  Importing  labor.  Foreign 
labor  can  be  used  if  American  labor  is 
unavailable  or  unqualified.  But  in  this 
case  America  comes  first. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  Dent,  as  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  worked  closely  with 
me  on  this  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
particularly  thank  him  for  his  assistance, 
and  especially  for  his  advice  pertaining 
to  the  particular  questions  of  labor  policy 
indigenous  to  this  amendment.  His  help 
was  essential  to  obtain  a  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  America's  labor  forces. 

He  Joins  me  in  urging  you  to  assure 
the  country  that  these  Job»  will  be  filled 
by  Americans,  and  that  the  income  from 
the  pipeline  is  absorbed  by  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Two  days  ago  we  approved  a  buy- 
American  amendment  on  the  military 
procurement  authorization.  Today  I  ask, 
with  Mr.  Dent,  that  we  adopt  a  Hire 
America  Act.  I  lu^e  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRONIN.  I  will  yield  to  the  g«itle- 
man  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxlchzr),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  have 
examined  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman.  and  I  find  that  it  meets  with 
my  approval. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
committee  sigree  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  committee  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  advise  my  colleagues  that  I  came  to 
this  fioor  with  the  convicticKi  that  it 
was  an  amendment  that  would  be  Im- 
possible to  apply  and  difficult  to  en- 
force. The  gentleman  with  his  Ao- 
quence,  reason,  and  logic  has  convinced 
me  that  that  Is  not  so,  and  I  now  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  not  the 
amendment  be  far  better  if  It  said  "avail- 
able." rather  than  "found  in  this  coun- 
try"? We  might  have  to  look  Xor  Jobs 
In  Maine,  rather  than  Alaska. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  a  very  fine  and 
constructive  amendment  and  for  em  ex- 
cellent presentation  which  he  made  here 
today  and  Join  in  his   remarks. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  an  excel- 
lent amendment.  It  is  particularly  mean- 
ingful to  those  of  us  in  Pennsylvania 
where  we  make  some  steel.  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  most  of  this 
steel  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  came 
from  abroad  and  Japan. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  not 
have  yielded  to  the  gentleman  if  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  raise  that  question. 

Mr.  HSINZ.  In  the  context  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  I  think  we  do  a 
great  service  to  improve  our  bcdance  of 
payments  and  the  job  opportunities  for 
Americans.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  of- 
fered his  amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yldd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  will  state  that  I 
have  certain  reservations  about  the 
amendment.  May  I  sisk  the  gentleman  a 
question,  if  he  has  a  copy  of  it  in  front 
of  him? 

If  I  read  the  first  line  correctly,  in  the 
first  paragraph  it  says  "(g)  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion". Do  I  understand  that  is  the  way 
the  gentleman  means  it,  or  is  there  a 
typographical  error  Involved?  Do  you 
mean  something  like  "the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (e)  of  this  section"? 

Mr.  CRONIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Bffr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  sunendment  may  be  modi- 
fied accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  read 
the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CKomif:  On 
page  17  at  tlie  end  of  section  303  add  a  aub- 
a«ctlon  (g)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (e)  of  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  be  prohibited  from  Is- 
suing any  short-term  labor  clearances  to  for- 
eign nationals  for  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line when  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  Is  4.5  percent  or  above  unless  un- 
en^>loyed  persons  capable  of  performing  such 
labor  cannot  be  found  In  this  country." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 


&1CZNDMENTS  OITKBXD  BT   MB.  ICACDONALD 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

o£Fer  several  amendments. 

The    Clerk    read    as    follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Macdonald: 
Page  12,  after  line  20.  insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  equitable  allocation  of  crude  oU 
and  petroleum  products  among  regions  of 
the  country  and  the  several  States  Is  vital 
to  the  health  of  the  national  economy  and 
to  the  national  security. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  13,  line  3,  after  "later"  Insert  "to  as- 
sure equitable  allocation  of  crude  oU  tuod 
petroleum  products  among  the  regions  of 
the  country  and  the  several  States". 

Page  18,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  following : 

Sxc.  207.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  develop  a  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Contingency  Plan  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Plan") .  The  purpose 
of  the  Plan  shall  be  to  assure  the  equitable 
allocation  of  available  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  among  the  several  States  and 
the  five  Petroleum  Administration  tar  De- 
fense Districts  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "district")  at  nondiscriminatory  prices 
during  periods  of  disproportionately  Intense 
shortages,  as  determined  under  section  208. 

(b)  The  Plan  shall  be  designed  to  deal  with 
the  full  range  of  crude  oU  and  petroleum 
products  shortages,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  shortages  caused  by — 

(1)  InstifBclency  or  loss  of  or  reduction  In 
supply  of  crude  oil  or  petrcHeum  products 
from  foreign  sources; 

(2)  Imbalances  of  district  or  State  demand 
for  and  supply  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products,  or  price  differences  for  crude  oil  or 
petroleum  products,  related  to  the  decision 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  Pipeline; 

(3)  malfunctions  or  disruptions  In  the 
processing  and  distribution  system  of  crude 
oU  or  petroleum  products;  or 

(4)  unreasonable  price  differences  for 
crude  oU  or  petroleum  products  between  vari- 
ous States  or  the  five  districts. 

(c)  In  developing  the  Plan,  the  President 
shall  consider  all  current  and  prospective 
sources  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
and  the  transportation  facilities  necessary  to 
deliver  crude  oU  or  petroleum  products,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  production  from 
Alaska,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  the 
contiguous  States;  synthetic  fuels;  oppor- 
tunities for  fuel  substitute  and  conservation; 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  available 
from  private  or  Government  owned  storage; 
and  the  Importation  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
products  from  foreign  sources.  The  Plan  shaU 
Include  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  crude 
oU  and  petroleum  products  that  could  be 
produced  from  these  sources,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  such  amounts  could 
be  made  avaUable  to  satisfy  consumption  at 
crude  oU  and  petrcdeiun  products  in  any  State 
or  district. 

(d)  In  developing  the  Plan,  the  President 
shall  consider  the  availability  to  him  of  such 
authority  as  may  exist  under  other  law  to 
permit,  among  other  strategies,  the  regula- 
tion of  Imports  and  exports  of  crude  oU 
and  petroleum  products;  direct  mandatory 
allocations  of  available  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum supplies;  adding  additional  capacity  to 
existing  oil  pipelines;  requiring  that  the  flow 
of  oU  prunes  be  reversed;  directing  tankers 
on  the  high  seas  to  specific  ports  of  entry; 
making  available  for  public  consumption 
those  fuel  supplies  held  by  Federal  agencies; 
Imposing  appropriate  conservation  meas- 
ures to  limit  demand  on  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products;  and  such  other  actions  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  achieve  the  ptuposes  of 
the  Plan. 


(e)  The  President  shall  revise  the  Piut 
every  six  months  in  light  of  changing  cir. 
cimistances,  taking  into  account  new  teeh- 
nological  developments  in  the  production 
and  transportation  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products.  The  President  shall  submit  to 
Congress  each  revised  Plan  accompaaled  by 
a  report  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  product 
consumption  for  each  State  and  district  for 
the  preceding  six  months,  a  projection  of  de- 
mand for  crude  oU  and  petroleiun  product* 
for  the  next  six  months  In  each  State  and 
district;  a  statement  of  the  volumes  of  stock* 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  In  work- 
ing Inventories  and  in  reserve  storage;  % 
statement  of  the  adequacy  of  refining  capac- 
ity and  transportation  systems;  a  status 
report  on  the  development  of  synthetic 
petroleum  plants;  the  schedule  of  current 
and  projected  leasing  on  the  public  lands  and 
Outer  Ck>ntlnental  Shelf  of  crude  oU  te- 
servee;  projected  plans  and  activities  In  the 
area  of  energy  research  and  development; 
plans  for  establishing  strategic  reserves  of 
crude  oil;  a  summary  of  negotlatloDs  and 
agreement  with  other  nations  on  the  security 
and  expansion  of  petroleum  supplies  from 
foreign  sovirces;  a  summary  of  the  aMrtlons 
taken  by  the  President  relating  to  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  supply;  and  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Plan. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  President  shall  establish, 
by  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  main- 
tain  as  part  of  the  Plan,  quantitative  Indexes 
defining  the  disproportionately  Intenat 
shortage  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  producU 
for  each  State  and  for  each  of  the  five  dis- 
tricts. Such  Indexes  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  relation- 
ship between  district  and  State  demaiul  for 
and  quantities  of  the  foUowlnc  dements 
avaUable  to  each  State  and  district  during 
a  normal  historic  base  period,  with  an  ac- 
ceptable range  of  deviation  from  the  bsM 
period  quantity  for  each  such  element  In 
each  State  and  district : 

( 1 )  The  amount  of  crude  oU  and  petroleum 
products  stockpiled  In  each  State  and  district 

(2)  The  amount  of  crude  oU  and  pe- 
troleiun products  available  to  each  Stat* 
and  district  from  domestic  sources,  other 
than  stockpiled  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products. 

(3)  The  amount  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  avaUable  to  each  State  and  district 
from  foreign  sources. 

(4)  An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  crudt 
oil  and  petroleum  products  (at  the  current 
rates  of  consumption)  needed  In  each  Stat* 
and  district  for  the  next  six  months. 

(6)  An  estimate  of  the  expected  Increase 
In  the  rate  of  consumption  of  crude  oil  aiJl 
petroleum  products  In  e«M:h  State  and  dis- 
trict during  the  next  six  months. 

(b)  At  ajoty  time  when  the  change  Is  on« 
or  more  of  the  elements  In  the  quantltotlw 
Indexes  established  under  subsection  (•) 
exceeds  the  established  acceptable  range  of 
deviation,  the  President  Is  directed  to  exer- 
cise such  authority  as  iie  may  have  uod«r 
other  law  to  Implement  the  Plan  (In  whoK 
or  In  part)  aa  developed  under  aecUon  a07  to 
Insure  an  equitable  aUocatlon  of  avallabl* 
crude  oU  and  petroleiim  products  among  sU 
districts  and  the  several  States,  except  If 
the  President  determines  that  such  devia- 
tion does  not  warrant  Implementation  of  any 
part  of  the  Plan,  be  shall  Immediately  notify 
Congress  of  such  determination.  If.  during 
the  thirty  days  following  such  notlflcattoo 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Simdays.  holidays,  and 
days  on  which  elth«'  House  Is  not  In  session) 
either  House  adopts  a  resolution  dlsappror- 
Ing  such  determination,  the  President  sball 
take  the  appropriate  action  under  existug 
Uw  to  implement  ttie  Plan  (In  whole  or  In 
P«t). 
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Sec.  900.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
IM  deems  neceiwary  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee 
0(  sections  207  and  208. 

(b)  The  President  may  delegate  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  authority  granted  under  sec- 
tions 307  and  208  to  the  heed  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  he  deems  appropriate. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
•cooftUngly. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  be  conddered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsui  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  why  I  asked  to  have  the  amend- 
ments not  read  is  it  Is  seven  pages  in 
length,  and  the  language  seems  more 
complicated  than  both  the  purpose  and 
the  effect  of  the  amendments. 

One  of  the  key  issues  in  the  Alaska 
plpeUne  bill  (HJl.  9130)  is  the  question 
of  assurance  that  all  the  regions  of  the 
country  will  benefit  from  a  national  se- 
curity point  of  view  from  the  building  of 
the  line  and  from  the  exploitation  of  this 
vast  new  source  of  oil.  In  the  past,  our 
energy  policies  have  not  always  served 
all  the  regions  of  the  country  equally 
and  we  must  not  allow  such  unfairness 
to  develop  again  here.  For  that  reason, 
I  am  introducing  amendments  to  the 
Alaska  pipeline  bill  to  guarantee  the 
equitable  allocation  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts among  regions  in  case  of  an  oil  cut- 
off emergency,  or  similar  disturbance. 

Many  of  us — Including  those  who  sup- 
port the  Alaska  pipeline  bill  as  well  as 
those  who  support  the  Canadian  alterna- 
tive— are  legitimately  concerned  that 
bringing  all  of  the  North  Slope  oil  to  the 
west  coast  will  make  the  Midwest  and 
east  coast  disproportionately  dependent 
on  oil  from  the  imstable  Middle  East. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior's analysis  of  the  security  aspects  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  showed  that  in 
1980  with  the  Alaska  line,  the  west  coast 
would  have  a  zero  dependence  on  East- 
em  Hemisphere  oil,  while  the  Mid- 
west and  east  coast  would  have  a 
36-percent  dependency.  Clearly  then, 
if  it  is  In  the  national  interest  and  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security  to  bring 
Alaskan  oil  to  the  lower  48  States  as 
quickly  as  possible,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
have  assurances  that  in  case  of  an  oU 
emergency  action  will  be  taken  Immedi- 
ately and  without  question  to  share  en- 
ergy supplies  which  remain  available 
among  all  the  regions  of  the  country  on 
an  equitable  basis. 

On  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Pastori's 
amendment  to  S.  1081,  which  was  incor- 
porated as  title  rv  of  the  bill.  Is  designed 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  equitable  allo- 
cation between  regions  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  My  amendment  is  similar 
to  that  Senate  provision.  In  addition,  I 
am  offering  amendments  to  make  it  clear 
in  the  findings  of  the  House  bill  that 
equitable  allocation  of  crude  oil  and  pe- 


troleum products  between  regions  Is  one 
of  the  objectives  of  national  policy  in 
supporting  an  Alaska  line. 

The  amendment  offered  authorizes 
and  directs  the  President  to  assure  the 
equitable  availability  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  different  regions  of  the  country 
by  developing  a  national  petroleum  con- 
tingency plan  and  to  implement  that 
plan  with  the  consent  of  Congress — if  a 
"disproportionately  Intense"  shortage 
hits  any  region  or  State.  In  the  first  90 
days  after  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent is  charged  with  developing  Indexes 
which  will  define  when  a  shortage  in  any 
region  is  "disproportionately  Intense." 
When  these  indexes  are  developed,  the 
President  will  have  explicit  guidelines 
as  to  when  action  must  be  taken. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that  the 
President  update  the  contingency  plan 
and  the  indexes  every  6  monUis  and 
transmit  them  together  with  a  report  on 
the  petroleum  situation  to  the  Congress. 

If  the  House  decides  to  support  the 
Alaska  pipeline  because  of  the  argument 
that  it  can  get  Alaska  oil  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  more  rapidly  and  bet- 
ter protect  our  national  security.  New 
England,  the  Midwest,  and  southern 
Representatives — everyone  east  of  the 
Rockies — should  be  given  ironclad  as- 
surance that  an  emergency  will  not  re- 
sult to  a  disproportionate  danger  for  any 
region  to  terms  of  possible  fuel  short- 
age. All  regions  must  be  assured  that 
any  emergency  will  be  met  by  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  country's 
supplies. 

This  is  what  this  amendment  seeks  to 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Macdonald 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  All  regions  must  be 
assured  that  any  emergency  will  be  met 
by  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
coimtry's  supplies.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  seeks  to  do,  and  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  In  its  wisdom  will  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Matoe. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yleldtog. 

I  simply  want  to  Join  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  to  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  thtok  it  marks  a  step  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  take  to  giving  us  an 
assurance  as  to  that.  It  Is  a  fair  and 
equitable  approcu;h.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemtm  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  also  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  his  remarks.  I 
strongly  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrielding. 

Is  this  the  mandatory  allocation  legis- 
lation which  was  under  consideration  in 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  No.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  raised  that  potot.  That  man- 
datory allocation  bill  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  does  not  go  directly  to 
regions.  That  bill  goes  to  dealers  and 
todependent  suppliers,  the  todependent 
fuel  distributors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mac- 
ooNALD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  bill  which  was 
cosponsored  on  the  Senate  side  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  is  currently  before  ,  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  it  having  been  at- 
tached to  the  hobby  bill,  and  it  is  over 
here  now.  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee is  trymg  to  get  a  rule  on  it,  and 
it  will  be  back  on  the  floor  perhaps  soon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  it  a  sep£uttte 
piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  It  is  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman also  advise  me  whether  or  not 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  mean 
that  it  would  be  applicable  immediately 
after  passage  of  the  legislation,  or  will  it 
not  be  applicable  until  after  the  Al£iskan 
pipeltoe  is  built  and  supplytog  oil  to  the 
west  coast? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  my  amendment  we  are 
discusstog  now? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  talking 
about  the  amendment  we  are  discussing 
now. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  This  applies  to  the 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  when  will  It 
be  operative?  When  the  legislation  be- 
comes law? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  No. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Or  after  the 
Alaskan  pipeltoe  is  completed  and  sup- 
plytog oil  to  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  It  will  be  opera- 
tive when  the  President  receives  this 
and  signs  it  toto  law,  if  he  signs  it  toto 
law,  and  he  then  appoints  his  committee. 
They  will  come  up  with  a  contingent 
plan.  He  will  look  at  the  plan,  and  if  he 
agrees,  he  sends  the  definitions  to  us. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  that  this 
amendment  does  not  necessarily  relate 
to  the  Alaskan  pipeltoe? 

Mr.  MACnX)NALD.  It  does  relate  to 
the  Alaskan  pipeline,  but  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Alaskan  pipeUne. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  Alaskan 
pipeltoe  is  not  to  be  completed  for  some 
time,  no  matter  how  quickly  we  complete 
the  legislation  tonight. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  This  will  go  toto 
effect.  e8.rliei* 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Immediately? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washtogton  insist  upon  his  potot 
of  order?  * 
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Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DELLEI4BACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
earlier  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  subcommittee  has  given  to 
this  piece  of  legislation  some  13  days  of 
hearings  and  some  2  days  of  markup, 
after  which  time  the  full  committee 
spent  some  3  days  marking  up  this  bill. 
The  bill  has  devoted  itself  to  two  issues, 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  and  the 
Alaskan  pipeline.  Under  the  circum- 
stances which  now  obtain,  at  20  minutes 
to  8  in  the  evening,  when  we  have  just 
had  handed  to  us  seven  pages  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  this  bill  which 
seems  to  me  to  bring  up  a  brsuid  new  sub- 
ject and  one  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  withdrew 
his  point  of  order  on,  because  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  point  of  order  might 
very  well  have  held — it  seems  to  me  this 
Is  the  wrong  time  to  move  In  this  way  on 
this  proposed  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  reason  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald)  has 
brought  up  this  amendment  at  this  time 
Is  that  it  clarifies  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment which  is  already  in  the  Senate  bill. 
-  Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
make  a  very  serious  mistake  If,  without 
committee  heartogs  on  this  matter,  with- 
out the  subcommittee  having  heard  the 
matter,  we  take  up  a  proposed  major 
tunendment  which  has  not  even  been 
read,  and  which  we  certainly  have  had 
no  time  to  examine  in  detail. 

I  would  reluctantly  urge  this  com- 
mittee at  this  time.  If  it  wants  to  stay 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  very  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  that  this  bill 
basically  is,  not  to  encumber  it  at  this 
time  of  night  with  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  tunendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  and  find  that  it  is  similar  to 
the  Pastore  amendment,  and  realizing 
that  It  will  be  subject  to  conference  I 
have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  accept- 
ing this  amendment.  I  hope  other  Mem- 
bers will  accept  it  also. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. Strangely  enough  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion for  exactly  the  same  reasons  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  supports  the 
amendment:  the  very  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage similar  to  this  is  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Senate  has  had  no  more  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  matter  than  we 
have  had.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  chance 
to  remedy  whatever  might  be  wrong  with 
the  Senate  language  is  not  to  have  any 
language  in  this  bill  so  that  If  the  plan 


Is  as  unworkable  as  it  would  appear  to 
be  from  first  glance,  this  idea  of  ship- 
ping oil  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east 
coast  on  some  kind  of  mandated  base,  I 
believe  would  be  doing  a  great  disservice 
to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  suggest  as  wide-sweeping  a 
program  as  this  if  it  is  meritorious  should 
have  a  committee  examine  the  plan.  I 
would  be  terribly  concerned  knowing  no 
more  than  I  do  about  this  and  know- 
ing that  the  other  body  traditionally 
accepts  these  things  knowing  no  more 
than  we  do  about  this  matter  and  I  be- 
lieve we  would  be  doing  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  the  Nation  to  accept  this. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
said  it  would  be  shipping  oil  on  a  man- 
dated basis  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
east  coast  I  was  in  error  or  else  the  gen- 
tleman heard  me  Incorrectly  because  that 
is  nowhere  contamed  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts explain  this  to  me.  It  is  my  imder- 
standlng  the  other  body  has  approved 
an  amendment  in  the  hobby  control 
legislation  and  we  are  now  having  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Rules  Committee 
on  whether  or  not  that  committee  will 
report  that  legislation  with  the  manda- 
tory petroleum  allocation  provision.  How 
many  times  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
the  mandatory  oil  allocation  programs? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  let  me  explain  this? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  would  like 
to  know  that. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
word  "allocation"  applies  to  completely 
different  substances.  One  is  a  division  of 
the  United  States  intersections  for  petro- 
leum puri>oses.  That  is  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  here  today  with  my  amend- 
ment. The  other  bill  goes  to  allocation 
to  Independent  producers  and  to  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  to  the  gas  stations 
and  to  the  farmers  in  the  gentleman's 
area  to  insure  under  an  emergency  basis 
a  quick  fiow  from  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  the  people  they  had  been  sup- 
plying up  until  the  time  they  cut  them 
olT,  rotighly  about  a  month  ago.  So  the 
subjects  while  related  are  not  similar. 
If  they  were  similar  I  would  have  tried 
to  attach  the  thing  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  this  bill  but  they  were  so  dis- 
similar I  thought  a  point  of  order  would 
lie  against  that,  and  I  think  I  am  quite 
correct  in  sasdng  I  think  a  point  of  order 
would  lie.  They  are  quite  similar  but 
different. 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask, 
has  the  gentleman's  committee  or  any 
other  committee  in  the  House  had  hear- 
ings on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  the  ques- 
tion again. 

Has  the  gentleman's  committee  or  any 


subcommittee  thereof  or  any  other  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  amendment 
which  is  a  very  broad,  sweeping  amend- 
ment? Have  committee  hearings  been 
held  on  the  proposal? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  talking 
about  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
just  offered. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  My  subcoounittee 
has  not  held  hearings  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  any  other 
committee  held  hearings? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senate  did  or  not.  They  in- 
corporated it  Into  the  bill  so  I  take  it 
they  must  have. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
this  question. 

Has  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  held  any 
hearings  on  the  bill  now  being  discussed 
before  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Yes,  I  assure  the 
gentleman  the  language 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  other 
Hoiise  bill  has  been  reported? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  It  has  not  been 
reported,  no. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chsir- 
man,  I  have  one  question  to  put  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  He 
mentioned  here  several  regions  of  the 
country,  and  among  the  regions  of  the 
country,  several  States.  Can  the  gentle- 
man advise  me  as  to  what  those  regions 
are  and  what  States  are  involved? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
plan  has  not  been  put  into  effect  yet.  The 
President  Is  going  to  firm  up  this  plan 
under  the  direction  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  how  many  regions  we 
are  asking  the  President  to  divide  the 
country  mto? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  question  Is 
for  exiperts  in  the  field.  It  Is  my  recol- 
lection that  it  is  nine. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Communications  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee— I  gather  that  is  his  interest  in  this 
legislation  because  he  did  have  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  in  a  way;  we  had 
hearings  relating  to  distribution  of  re- 
fined products — as  I  read  this  legisla- 
tion very  quickly,  it  relates  to  the  distri- 
bution not  only  of  refined  products  but 
also  of  crude  oil.  Is  that  correct? 

As  I  understand  the  legislation  and  if 
I  read  It  properly  but  very  hastily,  this 
legislation  refers  to  the  distribution  of 
crude  oil  as  well  as  refined  products. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  All  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  LegislaUon  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  dealt  with  refined 
products,  not  with  crude  oil.  Is  thtt 
correct? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  is  correct. 

B«r.  BROWN  ot  Ohio.  May  I  ask  the 
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geotleman  the  method  by  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  crude  products  would  be 
arranged  when  a  company  has  its  own 
source  of  oil  and  takes  it  to  its  own 
refinery  for  refinement  of  that  product: 
and  if  it  had  a  full  supply  and  some  other 
company  that  had  a  refinery  and  its 
own  crude  oil  sources  did  not  have  a 
full  supply,  would  then  the  fully  sup- 
plied company  be  obUged  to  sell  its 
crude  product  to  the  undersupplied  com- 
pany if  that  undersupplied  company 
could  refine  and  distribute  it? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  No.  This  has  noth- 
ing  to  do  with  companies.  This  sets  up 
the  United  States  into  regions.  If  east  of 
tbe  Rockies  would  be  36  percent  de- 
pendent on  Mldeastem  oil — and  we  all 
know  how  unstable  the  Mideast  is — 
and  everything  west  of  the  Rockies  by 
1980  will  have  zero  dependence  on  the 
Middle  East,  if  an  emergency  comes  it  Is 
my  position  and  I  hope  the  position  of 
the  Members  who  represent  those  dis- 
tricts properly  that  the  "share  the 
wealth"  should  go  into  reverse.  They 
share  the  disasters. 

We  do  not  feel  the  west  coast  should 
have  all  the  oil  they  want  and  need  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  have  none. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  point,  but  the  crude  oil — 
Is  the  gentleman  contending  It  belongs 
to  the  United  States,  or  is  it  owned  by 
an  individual  comptmy?  How  can  this 
legislation  really  take  an  individual  com- 
pany that  owns  crude  oil  and  order  it  to 
sell  that  crude  oil  to  a  company  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country  which  does  not 
have  a  full  supply  of  crude  oil  to  refine? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  gentleman  gets  that  from,  be- 
cause the  President  has  not  set  up  the 
contingency  p'an  yet.  We  appoint  him  to 
set  up  the  plan  and  send  it  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  we  were  to  do  as  the  gentleman  in- 
dicates, I  for  one  shall  not  vote  for  It, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
will  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  I  may,  the  leg- 
islation we  had  luider  consideration  re- 
quired an  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
fined product  in  the  free  market,  and  it 
said  that  the  distribution  pattern  that 
was  in  use  previous  to  the  shortage 
would  be  the  distribution  pattern  when 
there  was  only  95  percent  of  the  needed 
refined  product.  In  other  words,  95  per- 
cent would  go  to  everyone  in  the  distri- 
bution pattern  which  existed  before  In 
the  free  market  system.  But  this  amend- 
ment takes  in  crude  product. 

As  I  imderstand,  this  amendment  re- 
quires that  a  company  which  has  suffi- 
cient crude  product  would  be  required  to 
send  some  of  Its  product  to  another  part 
of  the  country  and  companies  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  refining  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Browm)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  I  may,  I 
should  like  to  continue  my  inquiry  about 
what  the  amendment  actually  would  do. 
It  is  a  seven-page  amendment,  and  some 
explanation  of  it  would  be  helpful,  so  that 
we  could  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  to  vote  for  It  or  against  It. 


I.  for  one,  was  prepared  to  support  the 
legislation  studied  by  our  subcommittee. 
I  am  not  sure  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  legislation  proposed  here,  because  I 
want  to  know  what  the  disttoctlon  is. 
what  this  amendment  would  do  over 
what  that  bill  would  have  done. 

Getting  back  to  the  discussion  of  the 
distribution  of  crude  oil,  would  this  re- 
quire that  a  company,  which  owns  crude 
oil  on  the  west  coast  and  is  about  to  re- 
fine that  crude  oil  product  in  its  own 
refinery  for  distribution  into  its  own 
market  system,  would  be  required  to  give 
that  crude  oil,  for  whatever  price,  to  a 
company  on  the  east  coast,  so  that  east 
coast  company  might  refine  It  and  then 
distribute  it  in  its  own  market  system? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  have  tried  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  three  different  times. 
I  will  do  it  a  fourth  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  have  not  un- 
derstood the  answer  yet, 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  am  not  really 
responsible  for  that. 

The  contingency  plan  which  this 
amendment  proposes  would  be  drawn  up 
by  the  oil  and  gas  fuel  advisers  to  the 
President.  The  President  would  either 
OK  the  contmgency  plan  that  was  ad- 
vanced to  him  or  not.  If  he  did  OK  it,  im- 
der  the  amendment  he  would  be  ordered 
by  the  amendment  to  submit  that  plan 
to  the  Congress  for  approval.  If  the  Con- 
gress did  not  approve  the  contingency 
plan  nothing  would  happen. 

I  cannot  assure  the  gentleman  as  to 
what  is  going  to  be  in  the  plan.  It  is  up 
to  the  advisers  to  the  President. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  In  addition, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
the  reason  why  there  was  no  legislation, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows  very 
well,  was  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  William  Simon,  told  us  in 
public  that  we  should  not  go  ahead  with 
the  plan  for  allocation  of  fuel  because  the 
administration  was  going  to  do  that.  He 
promised  us  that  July  10.  and  we  are  still 
waiting. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  point.  The  7  days  ran 
from  July  10  to  July  17.  and  the  com- 
mittee coiild  have  gone  ahead  and  acted 
at  any  time  after  that,  rather  than  wait 
until  this  late  hour. 

Let  me  make  the  observation  again 
that  there  is  a  distinction  here:  this  plan 
which  distributes  crude  oil  as  If  it  were 
a  national  resource  rather  than  a  plan 
that  sets  up  a  pattern  for  distribution 
of  a  refined  product  in  the  free  market 
system  according  to  patterns  that  have 
existed  in  the  free  market  system  pre- 
viously. 

This  apparently  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  distribute  all  of  the 
crude  oil  owned  by  all  the  companies  in 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
would  do  for  the  crude  oil  of  foreign 
companies  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
the  crude  oil  would  be  distributed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  That  seems  to  be 
very  close  to  seizure  of  goods  or  at  least 
forced  distribution  of  those  goods  pri- 
vately owned.  I  find  that  to  be  a  little 
disturbing. 

Unless  the  gentleman  can  explain  it 
better  than  he  has.  It  seems  to  me  that 
possibility  could  exist. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  quite  clear  now 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  should  not  have  with- 
drawn his  reserved  point  of  order  be- 
cause this  amendment  is  not  in  fact 
germane  to  this  bill. 

This  proposal  before  us  today  Is  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
a  transmission  facility,  a  pipeline  to 
bring  crude  oil  from  Alaska.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  not  to  provide 
for  the  allocation  now  or  at  some  future 
point  In  time  by  the  mechanism  of  this 
proposed  contingency  plan  for  the  allo- 
cation of  this  oil  transmitted  through 
this  proposed  facility. 

Now.  the  President  already  has  the 
authority  under  legislation  enacted  by 
this  Congress,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  to  allocate,  if  need  be,  both  crude 
oil  and  the  refined  or  finished  product 
and  to  establish  a  celling  on  the  price  of 
that  product. 

Now,  let  us  not  complicate  this  with 
something  that  none  of  us  knows 
enough  about.  Let  us  stick  vsith  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill.  The  President,  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  is  going  to  put 
into  action  or  into  force  an  allocation 
plan  that  involves  both  crude  oil  and  the 
finished  product  and  a  celling  on  the 
prices  of  these  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  really  want  to 
help  solve  the  problem  of  a  crude  oil 
shortage,  let  us  not  complicate  it  with 
something  here  which  nobody  knows 
whether  or  not  it  will  work,  because 
honestly  none  of  us  knows  what  the  plan 
contains.  Let  us  be  safe  rather  than 
sorry,  and  let  us  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (BCr.  Mac- 
donald). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

REcoBDEo  van 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  179.  noes  233, 
present  2.  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzto 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademaa 
Brasoo 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif.. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Buillaon,  ICo. 
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Burton 

Edwards,  Calif 

Carey,  N.T. 

Ellberg 

Carney.  Ohio 

Evans.  Colo. 

Carter 

Plndley 

Ctalsholm 

Pish 

Clancy 

PloOd 

Clark 

Foley 

Clay 

Port. 

Cleveland 

WUllam  D. 

Cohen 

Praser 

Collins,  ni. 

PrellnKhuysen 

Conte 

Prenzel 

Cotter 

Prey 

Coughim 

Oaydos 

Cronln 

Oialmo 

Culver 

Olbbons 

Daniels, 

Oilman 

DomlnlckV. 

Qrasao 

Delaney 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Dellums 

OrUBths 

Denholm 

Qrover 

Dent 

Oude 

Donohue 

Hamilton 

Drlnan 

Hanley 

duPont 

27710 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hetnz 

Helstoakl 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungat*! 

Icbord 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kocb 

Kyros 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCoIlUter 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mallary 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoil 

MelcHer 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MlnMb 
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Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Arcber 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
BeU 
B«tU1 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mlcb- 

Brown,  Oblo 

Broyhlll,  If  .O. 

BroybUl.  Va. 

Bucbanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Cbamlserlaln 

Cbappell 

Clausen, 
OonH. 

ClawBon,  Del 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Gorman 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Bobert 
W..  Jr. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davis,  WU. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dxincan 


Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcbeU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Moorbead,  Fa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murpby,  N.Y. 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Held 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruppe 

St  Oermaln 
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Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erienbom 
Each 

Esbleman 
Fascell 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Proehllcb 
Fulton 
PuQua 
Oettys 
Qlnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
tcbmldt 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
H«bert 
Henderson 
Hicka 
HIUU 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
HollOeld 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kaaen 
Keating 
Ketchum 
Landnmi 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCormack 
McBwen 


McKay 


Sarasln 

Sarbanea 

Saylor 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tbone 
Tleman 
Udaii 

Van  Oeerlln 
Vanlk 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Zablockl 


McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Main  lard 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C: 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnshall,  Oblo 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qullien 
RaUsback 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regiila 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Sattertteld 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Bikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Steelman 


Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 


Dingell 


Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Wbltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 
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Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 

wngbt 
Wyatt 
Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Dl. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 


Cony  era 

Dtggs 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Oray 

Hanna 

Jarman 


King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

MUls,  Ark. 

O'Brien 

Patman 

Perkins 


Rooney,  N.Y. 
SebelluB 
Smltb,  Iowa 
Teague,  Tex. 
Zwacb 


So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OITEBB)    BT    MBS.    BtTEKE    Or 
CALirORNIA 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Busxx  of 
California:  Page  22,  after  line  21,  insert  the 
following: 

Sac.  311.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  and  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  determine  It  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  public  Interest,  only 
such  unmanufactured  articles,  materials, 
and  supplies  as  have  been  mined  or  produced 
In  the  United  States,  and  only  such  manu- 
factured articles,  materials,  and  supplies  as 
have  been  laanufacture-l  in  the  United 
States  substantially  all  from  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
United  States,  shall  be  tised  in  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  trans-Alaskan  plpeUne,  and  related 
facilities  authorized  under  this  Act.  Tbls 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles, nuiterlals,  or  supplies — 

(a)  for  use  outside  the  United  States: 

(b)  If  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of  the 
Class  or  kind  to  be  used  or  the  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  from  wblcb  they  are 
manufactured  ttre  not  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
United  States  In  sufficient  and  reasonably 
available  commercial  quantities  and  at  a 
satisfactory  quality;  or 

(c)  purcbased,  or  contracted  for,  before 
August  2, 1073. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  an  amendment  which  will 
attempt  to  assure  that  the  materials  and 
the  supplies  that  are  utilized  and  pur- 
chased for  this  pipeline  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  will  be  manufactured 
within  the  United  States.  We  certainly 
need  to  promote  our  economy  and  we  cer- 
tainly need  to  promote  Jobs.  One  way  we 
can  do  this  is  to  apply  the  same  concept 
we  apply  for  public  Improvements. 

Members  may  say  this  is  not  a  public 
venture,  but  when  we  look  at  this  pipe- 


line which  will  be  789  miles  long,  we  win 
see  that  of  this  789  miles  641  of  those 
miles  will  be  over  public  lemd,  so  what  we 
are  taking  about  is  the  light-of-way  for 
most  of  the  pipeline  has  substantial  pub- 
lic involvement.  The  cost  of  this  pipe- 
line will  be  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Many  people  raise  the  question  that 
we  know  they  have  already  purchased 
$96  million  of  this  pipe  from  Japan.  Cer- 
tainly this  has  already  been  purchased 
and  in  my  amendment  I  except  and  ex- 
empt from  the  Buy  America  Act  all 
provisions  of  that  pipe  and  those 
supplies  already  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for  prior  to  this  date.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  all  future  contracts,  all 
future  purchases  should  be  made  so  that 
we  can  promote  our  economy  here. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  Over  $800 
milllc«i  of  supplies  and  materials  have 
not  been  purchased.  If  we  want  to  try  to 
assist  our  economy  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  making  all  kinds  of  con- 
cessions about  all  kinds  of  precedents  for 
the  sake  of  moving  forward  expeditiously, 
maybe  there  are  good  reastxis  and  maybe 
there  are  not,  but  the  question  is  should 
we  promote  the  economy  and  promote  the 
business  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

At  this  time  I  say  the  only  way  to  as- 
sure that  we  in  fact  improve  our  economy 
is  to  say  that,  yes.  If  we  give  the  builders 
the  right-of-way  they  will  purchase  these 
materials  in  the  United  States  and  help 
our  people  here  at  home.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  commend 
our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California,  for  offering  this  amendment. 
She  offered  it  In  the  full  committee.  She 
has  made  the  changes  that  were  criti- 
cized in  the  full  committee,  that  it  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  pipe  that 
has  already  been  bought. 

We  all  sat  here  this  afternoon  and  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  chairmsm  of 
the  Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Madden)  read 
a  letter  from  Andrew  Blemlller,  a  former 
Member  of  this  group,  saying  that  labor 
wanted  this  pipeline.  If  labor  wants  the 
pipeline,  certainly  we  ought  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  see  that  it  is  built  with 
American  supplies  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  acceptance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STErrOER  of  Arizona.  »«i.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  find  myself  in  reluctant  opposi- 
tion to  both  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  think  every  time  we  put  In  a  most 
favored  nation  clause  which  excludes  all 
other  nations  we  Jeopardize  our  export 
trade  as  well  as  our  future  Import  trade. 
I  urge  the  Members  not  to  be  swept  along 
by  the  gentlewoman's  eloquence  or  at- 
trswtlveness  nor  the  earnest  and  well- 
meaning  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  ask  that  the  Members 
recognize  what  we  would  be  doing  here 
would  be  to  exclude  our  friends  whom  we 
are  attempting  to  continue  to  help. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlD 
say  to  my  colleagues  we  passed  a  similar 
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amendment  to  this  in  the  armed  services 
bUl  the  other  day.  I  certainly  think  we 
ought  to  do  it  in  this  case  because  we  are 
giving  the  oil  companies  a  right-of-way 
over  public  land. 

I  certainly  hope  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Ui.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  hope  that  what 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  has 
described  will  come  about;  that  Is,  that 
the  purchases  will  be  made  from  Ameri- 
can supplies.  However,  I  cannot  support 
her  amendment.  The  burdens  that  would 
be  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  all  of  the  Judgments  on 
what  was  available  through  American 
suppliers  and  make  sure  that  they  would 
be  piuxhased  through  American  sup- 
pliers if  available  is  an  intolerable  bur- 
den to  be  placed  upon  him. 

Furthermore,  we  have  never,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  forced  upon  a  private  company 
In  a  private  venture  the  obligation  to  buy 
only  American  products. 

Lastly,  we  are  not  going  to  give  a  right- 
of-way  across  public  lands  to  the  trsuis- 
Alaskan  route  or  any  other  oil  and  gas 
pipeline  route.  We  are  going  to  charge 
fair  market  rental  value  annually  for  the 
right-of-way. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  stated  a  very,  very  true 
fact.  We  should  not  legislate  in  Congress 
on  these  foreign  exchange  and  foreign 
purchase  matters.  That  is  something  that 
has  to  be  done  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment if  it  is  to  be  done  well.  If  we  start 
fiddling  around  on  this  kind  of  repressive 
action  here  in  Congress  we  end  up  tying 
the  hands  of  our  people  who  are  now  try- 
ing to  negotiate  with  the  Japanese,  for 
instance,  and  break  down  some  of  those 
nontarlff  barriers  that  they  have  up 
against  our  exports. 

If  we  do  this  kind  of  thing  and  put  it 
Into  law.  It  is  a  perfect  excuse  for  them 
to  tell  us  to  go  Jump  in  the  IsOce  when  we 
come  around  trying  to  get  these  barriers 
removed. 

Congress  is  certainly  not  the  place  to 
do  this  kind  of  negotiating  on  foreign 
trade. 

I  very  much  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  going  to  do  everything  for  the 
oil  companies— and  let  us  face  it,  to  spite 
of  all  the  oratory  we  have  heard  here 
about  the  folks  back  home,  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  the  oil  companies — the  least 
we  can  ask  them  to  do  would  be  to  buy 
American  products  to  build  the  pipeline. 
This  whole  biU  is  fuU  of  gimmicks  for 
the  oil  companies.  I  am  about  to  the 
place  where  the  only  question  I  want  to 
ask  Is,  how  does  this  amendment  help 
the  oil  companies?  We  have  given  them 
everything  but  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  have  given  them  tax  breaks, 
Arco,  for  one — and  I  can  reel  off  some 
more,  because  I  have  been  studying  up— 
has  made  $750  million  in  profits  in  the 
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last  6  years,  and  they  have  not  paid  a 
dime  of  tocome  tax.  How  do  you  like 
that?  Now  we  are  going  to  give  them  a 
right-of-way  across  Alaska,  which  they 
want,  and  let  them  ship  it  down  to  the 
west  coast  and  spill  oil  all  up  and  down 
the  place. 

We  are  not  going  to  say,  "Build  a  pipe- 
line here  or  there."  We  are  not  even  go- 
ing to  say.  "You  carmot  bum  off  the  gas." 
And  I  bet  that  is  what  they  wind  up 
doing. 

I  think  the  least  we  could  do  is  ssiy. 
"All  rlf^t.  Go  ahead  smd  build  it  and 
use  American  pipe  while  you  are  build- 
ing it." 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  buy  this 
propaganda  about  a  gasoline  shortage, 
but  as  I  said  here  on  the  floor  a  week 
ago,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that 
when  they  get  the  price  of  gasoUne  up 
to  60  cents  a  gallon,  this  shortage  is 
going  to  disappear  overnight. 

I  hope  the  lady's  amendment  prevails. 
I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  go  home 
and  explain  to  their  constituents  how 
they  voted  for  the  Alaska  pipeUne  to  be 
built  with  foreign  pipe. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  strange  thing. 
When  the  plpeUne  was  first  proposed 
and  before  smy  oflBclal  action  was  taken 
I  was  to  Japan  and  saw  the  pipes  being 
made.  And  when  there  was  a  proposal  to 
purchase  them,  some  ktod  of  propaganda 
went  out,  which  said  that  the  American 
mUls  asked  to  bid  but  said  they  could  not 
build  them.  Do  Members  know  why?  I 
will  tell  them  why.  They  put  on  a  dead- 
line for  delivery  they  could  not  possibly 
obtato.  They  could  not  tool  up  for  them. 
The  pipes  were  delivered.  I  watched 
them  betog  imloaded  from  the  ships  and 
loaded  onto  the  barges  at  Tacoma. 

The  reason  I  am  talking  about  this  is 
because  they  were  delivered  21/2  years 
ago,  and  we  could  easily  have  tooled  up 
if  there  had  not  been  a  prior  purchase 
before  it  was  even  approved. 

Let  me  say  another  thing.  Do  Members 
know  why  they  are  afraid  of  the  amend- 
ment? Because  we  cannot  provide  the 
products.  We  do  not  have  the  caiMtbUity. 
How  many  of  the  men  and  women  to 
this  room  realize  we  do  not  hav^  the 
capability  for  peaceful  production  to  a 
peacetime  economy?  Under  no  ktod  of 
a  stretch  of  an  imagination  can  we  pro- 
duce for  the  emergency  of  war. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  we  can  blame 
ourselves  for  the  greater  deterioration  In 
this  economy.  We  cannot  produce  the 
products  we  need. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  for  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment,  because  that 
will  a  least  prove  it  to  the  dlehards 
that  this  country  is  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
duce not  only  for  itself  but,  God  knows, 
for  anybody  else. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  specific  word- 
tog  of  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  directed  to  only  those  thtogs  that  can 
be  reasonably  produced. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  understand. 
Bfrs.   BURKE   of   California,   lliere 


seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
can  provide  the  remainder  of  this  pipe. 
Some  people  tell  me  there  is  now  avaUa- 
biUty  to  the  United  States  to  provide  this 
pipe,  even  though  there  was  not  at  the 
time  the  original  order  was  placed. 

I  understand  also  that  many  of  the 
fltttogs  and  many  other  thtogs  which 
perhaps  4  years  ago  could  not  be  pro- 
vided now  can  be  produced  to  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  relates  only  to  those 
thtogs  that  can  be  feasibly  and  reason- 
ably produced  to  the  United  States. 

lAx.  DENT.  Both  the  Big  Inch  and  the 
Little  Inch  run  right  through  the  heart 
of  my  district.  Where  did  we  get  the  pipe? 
Where  did  we  get  all  the  tools  we  needed 
for  that  great  achievement  to  this  coim- 
try? 

We  had  the  capability.  We  had  the 
tratoed  workmen.  We  had  the  necessary 
knowhow  to  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
imderstand  the  economics  of  survival. 
This  little  bit  of  an  amendment  potots 
out  the  necessity  for  a  nation  to  look  to- 
ward first  toward  its  survival,  and  then 
to  reach  out  to  help  others  become 
equipped  and  able  to  survive. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  leader  to  the 
State  senate,  when  the  government  pro- 
posed a  certato  budget  for  the  mentally 
disturbed  people  of  our  great  State.  The 
cost  tocrease  was  so  great  that  it  moved 
the  cost  per  patient  from  $2,000  to  $11,- 
000.  We  had  reduced  msmy  of  the  budgets 
to  the  State  to  try  to  achieve  that  high 
budgetary  item. 

A  statement  was  made  then,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  it: 

There  are  times  In  our  eeal  to  do  good  that 
we  sometimes  make  the  fit  unfit  trying  to 
make  the  unfit  fit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  Yrs  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  BinucB) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  Chair  was 
In  doubt, 

XSCOKDKD  ▼on 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  d«nand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  334.  noes  65, 
not  vottog  34,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Abeug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annimzlo 
Arenda 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Broteman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhm,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Bxuke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CbappeU 


Ctalsbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
ClawBon.  Dd 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
OoUter 
CoUlns,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
cotter 
Coughlln 
CroDln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danltfs, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
DavU.  S.C. 
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Darls,  Wis. 

deUOmrza 

Delaney 

Dellunu 

Denbolm 

Dennla 

D«nt 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donobue 

Som 

Downing 

Diilskl 

Duncan 

BcUiardt 

Ell  berg 

Eshleman 

Bvana,  Colo. 

Fucell 

Flab 

Flood 

lowers 

Plynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Foray  the 
Foimtaln 
Frey 

Froebllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Oilman 
Qlnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oraseo 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlinths 
Oroaa 
Grover 
Oubser 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hanaen,  Waab. 
Haratia 
Haatlnga 
Hawklna 
Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Maaa. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Henderson 
Hlllls 
Hlnsbaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hiingate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
Kluczynakl 


Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
BeU 

Blngbam 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Breckinridge 
Burton 
Camp 


Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

MUler 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Mlnahall,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  Hi. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
O-Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Prayer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prttchard 
QuUlen 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Barlck 
Begula 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
.  Rlnaldo 
Roberta 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rodlno 
B0« 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 
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Conable 

German 

Crane 

Ciilver 

Dellenback 

Derwlnskl 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erienbom 

Esch 

Findley 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousta 

Rousaelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

8\.  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
St  ration 
Stubbleneld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
WUiiams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Toung,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Foley 

Fraaer 

Frellngbuysen 

Prenzel 

Gibbons 

Gude 

Haley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Cols. 

Kastenmeler 


Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McBwen 

MaUlUrd 

Mallary 

Martin,  N.C. 
Mayne 


Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Qule 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Ruppe 


Schneebell 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Ware 
Wbalen 
Wiggins 
Wylie 

Toung,  Alaska 
Toung.  m. 
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Alexander 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Gray 

Hanna 

Harvey 

H«bert 

Howard 


Jarman 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

MUlB,  Ark. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Patman 

Pike 


Rallsback 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Sebellut 
Bikes 

Smltb.  Iowa 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Ullman 
Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
at  9:30  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  we  ought 
to  know  how  many  Members  have 
amendments  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  unable 
to  reply. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding — I  could  check  again — that 
there  are  approximately  eight  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OITCRKD   BT    MB.   KCKHAaOT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  EcKHAaor:  On 
page  13.  strike  lines  19  and  20  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "permits  as  are 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
Alaskcja  oU  pipeline." 

(By  unanimous  consent  Messrs.  Moss. 
DiNCKLL.  and  Siiberung  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Eckhardt.) 

PAKUAMXNTABT   IMQT7IXT 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  May  I  ask  whether 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  for  every 
amendment  that  has  been  published  in 
the  Record  is  it  not  true  the  sponsor  has 
5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Is  it  possible,  as  a 

further  parliamentary  inquiry,  to  deter- 
mine how  many  of  the  amendments  at 
the  desk  have  such  sponsorship  so  we 
would  know  the  total  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  imable 
to  advise  the  gentleman  as  to  that  ques- 
tion for  the  reason,  the  Chair  would  fur- 


ther advise  the  gentleman,  that  some  of 
the  amendments  may  not  be  offered 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Do  I  understand 
that  those  5  minutes  as  accxunulated  wlL' 

come  out  of  the  deadline  time  rather 
than  be  subsequent  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  advise  the  gentleman  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  is  lim- 
ited to  9: 30. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogntees 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 

HAROT.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  present  here  what  I  think 
is  an  extremely  serious  amendment  con- 
cerning a  point  that  has  been  discussed 
in  some  of  the  previous  debate,  one  which 
does  not  do  violence  to  the  intent 
of  the  act  as  has  been  described  by 
the  authors  of  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  section  203  as  read  without 
certain  additional  material  which  does 
not  change  the  essential  meaning  can  be 
read  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  . .  .  author- 
ized and  directed  to  grant  .  .  .  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  law  .  .  .  such  rights- 
of-way  and  permits  as  he  finds  necessary  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  a  trans-Alaskan  oU  pipeline. 

If  I  can  read  the  English  language, 
what  that  means  is  that  the  Secretary, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
law,  may  grant  rights-of-way  and  per- 
mits as  he  finds  necessary  not  only  for 
construction  but  also  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  trans-Alaskan  oil 
pipeUne. 

I  think  this  language  Is  clearly  sub- 
ject to  the  construction  that  he  may 
grant  a  permit  for  the  maintenance— 
and  I  think  this  is  clearly  subject  to  the 
interpretation  that  throughout  the  en- 
tire operation  of  the  trans-AlMkan  pipe- 
line— and  the  Secretary  has  the  author- 
ity to  waive  all  laws  with  respect  to  that 
pipeline  and  grant  permits  to  continue 
to  operate  if  he  considers  it  necessary  to 
waive  those  laws  for  the  purpose  of  that 
operation. 

I  see  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
logically  argued  that  even  the  regulations 
of  OSHA  and  the  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies could  be  waived  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  pipeline  as  a  common  carrier. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  will  say  that 
is  not  their  Intent.  If  that  is  not  their 
intent,  let  us  make  it  clear. 

But  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  the  way 
this  language  is  presently  written  the 
pipeline  is  completely  removed  from  any 
effect  of  NEPA  not  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  construction  of  that  pipeline  but 
also  with  respect  to  all  repairs  and  addi- 
tions and  continued  operation  of  that 
pipeline  from  now  untU  eternity. 

I  do  not  think  that  immunity  should 
be  granted.  What  I  imderstood  we  in- 
tended to  do  here  was  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  the  pipeline,  not  to  give 
a  blanket  authority  to  escape  the  limita- 
tions of  NEPA  as  exercised  by  the  Sec- 
retary during  the  life  of  the  pipeline.  I 
think  as  I  said  before  that  it  Is  subject 
even  to  the  further  construction  that  he 
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may  make  certain  permits  which  may 
override  other  law  because  the  language 
clearly  says  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
grant  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 

any  law  other  than  said  Act,  or  to  issue 
such  rights  and  permits  as  he  finds  nec- 
essary for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance. 

All  that  this  amendment  does  is  strike 
those  last  words  of  that  sentence  so  that 
it  would  read  that  the  Secretary  has  the 
right  to  grant,  "such  rights  of  way  and 
permits  as  he  finds  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
Une," period. 

In  other  words — as  the  committee  says 
it  wants — what  this  would  do  is  say  that 
he  may  grant  permits  irrespective  of 
NEPA  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline.  That  Is 
what  advocates  of  the  bill  say  they  want. 
Let  us  write  it  that  way,  but  let  us  not 
give  a  blanket  authority  to  ignore  NEPA 
from  now  on  out. 

NEPA  mvolves  not  only  standards,  but 
procedures  for  Judging  whether  those 
standards  have  been  complied  with. 
NEPA  certainly  requires  that  any  re- 
pair or  changes  or  enlargements  or  fur- 
ther operations  of  the  pipeline  which 
have  been  done  in  response  to  Federal 
activity  be  subjected  to  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  see  if 
they  have  negative  environmental  effects. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  here  wants  to  let 
a  determination  leveled  at  the  question 
of  whether  construction  should  com- 
mence, be  an  absolute  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  avoid  NEPA  limitations  and 
ultimate  court  review  with  respect  to 
what  happens  to  the  pipeline  from  here 
on  out. 

The  amendment  I  present  here  in  no 
way  injures  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  nor 
holds  anything  up,  because  it  clearly 
states  that  permits  are  permitted  to  be 
made  free  of  these  limitations  if  they  are 
necessary  in  construction  of  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position, because  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man Is  trying,  but  I  am  very  fearful  that 
it  may  be  an  extremely  mischievous 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  which  brings  us  right  back 
to  where  we  were  earlier  this  afternoon 
prior  to  several  votes  in  this  House  which 
indicated  it  wanted,  by  this  legislation, 
to  take  the  Alaskan  pipeline  out  from 
under  NEPA  because  of  the  ending  which 
says — 

As  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
Une under  law  applicable 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
„the  gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  is 
in  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  law  applicable  by 
further  passage  of  this  title  is  that  NEPA, 
if  we  accept  that,  then  we  are  going  to  be 
right  back  under  1^  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  court  test.  We 
have  so  voted  that  we  do  not  want  to 
do  this.  Therefore,  I  reluctantly  oppose 
the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  for  IVb  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

want  to  make  it  clear  to  my  friend  that 
I  understand  his  understandable  error, 
which  I  am  afraid  I  led  him  into  by  my 
tardy  action,  but  I  had  talked  to  counsel 
for  the  committee  and  I  thought  the 
point  that  this  langauge  might  be  dan- 
gerous was  well  taken,  and  so  I  removed 
it  before  I  offered  the  amendment. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Clerk  rereport  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  rereported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
amendment  Is  sound  and  I  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  cm  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckhardt) 
there  were — ayes  48,  noes  61. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  177,  noes  228, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blngbam 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Cbisbolm 
Cohen 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donobue 
Drlnan 


[Roll  No.  423] 
AYES— 177 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fiood 

Koley 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Pulton 
GaydOE 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Gonzalez 
Qrasso 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Ounter 
Hamilton 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hays 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
mills 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kluczynski 
Kocta 
Kyros 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDade 


McKinney 

Madden 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Bfatsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Patten 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 


Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
Sarasln 
Sar  banes 
Saylor 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J.  William 


Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Fascell 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Prey 

Froebllch 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
Olalmo 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
SUrk 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Tbone 
Thornton 
Tleman 

NOES— 228 

Olnn 

Goldwater 

Ooodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchimi 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madlgan 
Mafion 
MaUllard 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Michel 
MUford 
MUler 

Minsball,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  NY. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nix 

O'Neill 
ParrlB 
Passman 


Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Wbalen 

White 

Wolff 
Wylie    - 
Tates 
Tatron 
Young,  Oa. 


Perkins 

PettU 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Strmtton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Veysey 

Vlgonto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Younfr,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zton 


NOT  VOTINO— 28 


Alexander 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Dlggs 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Fisher 

Orav 

Hanna 

Hawkins 


Hftbert 

Jarman 

Landgrebe 

Mills.  Ark.    ' 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Patman 

Pepper 

Prltchard 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Ryan 
Sandman 
Sebellus 
Smitn.  Iowa 
Stokes 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Zwach 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AICKNDICENT   OFFIXCD    BY    MK.  TIEKNAN 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Txxrnan: 
Page  20,  line  14,  Insert  Immediately  after 
"bond"  the  following:  "shall  not  be  less  than 
$100,000,000  and". 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  say  at  th's  time  that  I  congratulate 
the  committee  first  of  all  on  adopting 
within  the  bill  langauge  that  places  strict 
liability  on  the  operators  of  the  pipe- 
line in  Alaska.  This  was  not  in  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  committee,  but  was 
added  to  the  bill  in  the  full  committee. 
However,  in  the  language  establishing 
the  bond  for  payment  under  this  liability 
that  has  been  placed  upon  the  operators 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  amoimt  of 
the  bond  or  the  amount  to  be  established 
by  the  legislation;  it  leaves  it  up  to 
the  dlscre*'?n  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  here  tonight 
that  we  should  put  at  least  a  minimum 
amount  that  would  be  required  on  the 
face  value  of  that  I^nd. 

I  originally,  as  the  Members  know,  pro- 
posed that  we  set  up  a  trust  fund  and  the 
money  for  that  f imd  would  be  taken  as  a 
tax,  or  a  deposit  which  would  be  placed 
on  each  barrel  of  oil  that  flows  through 
the  pipeline.  But  for  the  sake  of  saving 
time  here  tonight,  because  the  hour  is 
late,  I  have  decided  not  to  offer  that 
amendment.  But  I  do  think  that  it  is 
important  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  require  a  minimum  amoimt  of 
money  to  be  established  in  the  bond  in 
the  event  of  a  disaster  such  as  an  earth- 
quake, where  we  have  this  pipeline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMINDMXNT  OFFERED  BT  MS.  DEIXKNBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  smiendment.  % 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellenback: 
Page  15.  line  13,  strike  out  all  of  lines  13 
through  22. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  was  one  of  the  sunendments  which 
was  published  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
and,  therefore,  technically  under  the 
rules  1 8un  allocated  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  use  my  full  5  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  sequence  of 
amendments  which  Mr.  Owens  and  I 
had  indicated  we  would  propose  to  the 
House.  I  propose  it  at  this  time  because 
I  think  it  can  stand  on  its  own  feet,  but 
I  recognize  the  will  of  the  House  as  it  lias 
been  shown.  I  still  want  to  present  it  to 
the  House  and  suggest  that  we  do  pass  it 
because  I  do  think  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant amendment  which  we  should 
adopt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.   DELLENBACK 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dbllkmbacx: 
Page  22,  line  21,  following  Une  21,  Insert  a 
section  211  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  211.  U  any  provision  of  this  Title  or 
Title  I  ot  this  Act  or  the  i4>pllcabfllty  there- 
of Is  held  Invalid  the  remainder  of  such  Title 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  this  is  one  of  the  amendments 
which  was  published  in  the  Record.  I  will 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes  allocated  to 
me. 

Let  me  say  very  briefly  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  it  is  that  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do.  Very  often  in  legislation 
of  this  nature  we  legislate  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  severability  clause  at  the 
end.  This  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  a  clause.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  should  have  such  a  clause,  because 
if  any  section  of  this  bill  should  be 
stricken,  the  whole  bill  should  not  fall. 
This  is  the  standard  severability  clause. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  propose  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment  on  the  sever- 
ability clause.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  it.  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  amend- 
ment. The  last  time  this  committee  used 
this  amendment  was  on  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive Claims  Act,  and  so  it  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Does  the  amendment  go 
to  the  entire  bill  or  Just  to  this  section? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tills  amendment  goes  to  title  I  and  title 
n.  It  goes  to  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFZRSD  BT  MB.  ANDERSON  OP 
CALirOKNIA 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andkuon  of 
California:  On  page  18,  line  14,  Insert  the 
following  after  "cease.": 

"Any  crude  oil  (»  other  petroleum  product 
exported  pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  this 
section  must  be  carried  in  United  States- 
flag  vessels." 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  rise 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  section  206 
of  the  bill  under  consideration.  As  the 
Members  know,  section  206  makes  the 
crude  oil  transported  through  pipelines 
as  set  out  in  the  bill  subject  to  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969.  Before 
any  such  crude  oil  can  be  exported,  the 
President  must  find  that  the  exporta- 
tion would  be  In  the  national  interest. 
The  President  must  report  his  findings 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Congress  must 
take  affirmative  action  before  the  ex- 
portation of  oil  would  take  place. 

I  personally  hope  there  Is  not  any  ex- 
portation of  this  oil.  However,  it  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill. 

Thus  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  any  such  exports  of  crude  oil  which 
may  arise  under  the  mandate  of  section 
206  must  be  in  U.S.  flag  tankers  rather 
than  in  foreign-flag  bottoms. 

On  the  oU  from  Valdez  to  the  lower 
43,  the  Jones  Act  requires  all  oil  will  be 
transported  in  American  bottoms. 

However — it  is  the  foreign  export  that 
concerns  me. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  On  page 
18,  line  14,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph, insert: 

Any  crude  oil  at  other  petrdetmi  product 
exported  pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  this 
section  must  be  carried  in  United  States- 
flag  vessels. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  to  assure  that  any  of  the 
oil  coming  out  of  Alaska  which  may  be 
exported.  Is  carried  in  U.S.  flag  vessels. 
If  we  do  not  specifically  Include  this  re- 
quirement In  the  law,  then  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  this  exported  oil  would  most 
probably  be  carried  in  foreign-flag  bot- 
toms because  of  the  economics  of  the 
situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OimXD  BT   MB.   PICKLK 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  Page 
13.  strike  out  lines  5  through  9. 

Page  13,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike  out 
"and  without  further  action  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969". 

Page  15.  strike  out  lines  13  through  23 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  subsections 
accordingly. 

Page  IS,  line  12.  strike  out  "NotwltbsUnd- 
ing"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  In  section  204.  notwithstanding". 

Page  16,  line  18,  strike  out  "and  which  is 
not  barred  by  subsection  (d) .". 

Page  17,  after  line  11.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  on  or  after  the  end  of  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  with  the  date  any 
right-of-way,  permit.  lease,  or  other  Federal 
authorization  is  Issued  under  this  title,  no 
action  may  be  brought  In  any  court  arising 
out  of  a  claim  that  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  failed  to  comply  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  In  the  issuance  of  such  right-of-way. 
permit,  lease,  or  other  FMeral  autborlzatton, 
and  any  such  action  pending  at  the  end  of 
such  six-month  period  shall  be  dismissed. 
Any  such  action  brought  within  such  six- 
month  period  shall  be  brought  in  a  United 
States  district  court  which  shall  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  to  bear  such  action.  Such 
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action  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  by  the 
court  In  which  it  Is  brought,  or  to  which  it 
is  appealed,  at  the  earllMt  practicable  date, 
■ball  take  precedence  over  all  other  matters 
pending  on  the  docket  of  such  court  at  that 
time,  and  shall  be  expedited  In  every  way. 
Any  review  of  an  interlocutory  or  flnal  Judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  ctf  such  court  by  any 
party  to  such  action  may  be  had  only  upon 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  bar  any 
person  from  bringing  an  action  to  enforce 
any  flnal  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  made  within  the  six-month  period 
q>ecifled  in  subsection  (a).  In  the  event  any 
court  determines  that  any  oflBcer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  failed  to  comply  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  the  United  States  may  initiate  an  ac- 
tion seeking  a  modification  of  such  determi- 
nation without  regard  to  the  period  of  limi- 
tation specified  In  subsection  (a) . 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  PICKLE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  feel  is  both  good 
environmental  policy  and  also  good  legis- 
lative policy. 

My  amendment  would  allow  a  lawsuit 
under  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  to  be  completed  within  6 
months  after  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
issues  permits  for  the  pipeline  to  be  buUt. 
After  6  months  from  the  date  of  the 
permit— aU  Jurisdiction  under  NEPA  for 
law  suits  would  cease. 

In  my  amendment,  there  is  provision 
for  the  suit  to  go  to  the  U.S.  district 
court  and  then  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  My  amendment  provides  that  this 
lawsuit  would  take  priority  over  other 
matters  pending  before  the  court. 

There  would  be  two  exceptions  to  my 
6-month  cutoff  point  for  legal  action. 
One,  the  U.S.  Government  could  go 
to  court  after  the  6-month  period  in 
order  to  have  an  injimction  against  the 
pipeline  lifted.  This  exception  Is  needed 
because  the  court  could  Indicate  the  cor- 
recting steps  needed  to  make  the  pipeline 
comply  with  NEPA.  Corrections  might 
occur  after  the  6-month  period,  In  which 
case  some  action  would  be  needed  to  lift 
the  Injunction. 

Two,  if  a  court  ordered  an  injunction 
that  said  permits  could  not  be  Issued, 
after  the  6-month  period,  a  plaintiff 
might  have  to  go  to  court  to  enforce  the 
court  order.  For  example.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  pipeline  was  not  in 
compliance  with  NEPA,  a  plaintiff  could 
go  to  court  after  the  6-month  period  to 
make  sure  that  the  Interior  Department 
did  not  issue  permits  after  the  6-month 
period  had  ended. 

Besides  a  new  section  204,  my  amend- 
ment would  also  strike  those  sections  of 
the  bill  referring  to  the  present  provisions 
that  NEPA  is  not  to  l>e  ccaisldered  as  W)- 
Plying  to  the  pipeline. 

This  would  take  conforming  amencf- 
ments  to  sections  203  and  202. 
I  think  it  fair  that  those  who  feel  that 


the  pipeline  Is  not  environmentally  sound 
have  their  final  day  In  cotut.  But  I 
do  not  think  It  ought  to  be  stretched  out 
forever.  It  ought  to  be  decided  within  6 
months  time. 

Finally,  Vlx.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it 
clear  that  I  support  the  building  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  We  need  tliat  oil  and/or 
gas. 

I  also  feel  that  the  pipeline  plans  con- 
form to  NEPA.  I  feel  that  if  Utigated  in 
court,  tills  will  be  the  finding.  The  en- 
virorunental  aspects  of  the  pipeline  have 
been  studied  and  restudled. 

I  will  support  the  building  of  the  pipe- 
line and  H.R.  9130. 

The  fact  is  my  amendment  could  make 
HJl.  9130  a  better  bill.  My  amendment  is 
no  more  a  constitutional  question  than 
the  bill  itself— H.R.  9130— is  a  constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr.  MEED6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  We  have 
been  up  and  down  tills  liill  all  day.  Tills 
is  merely  a  reiiash  of  the  NEPA  require- 
ments with  a  little  different  twist  wiiich 
we  have  looked  into  and  the  possibility 
of  giving  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  time 
within  which  they  have  to  hear  and  de- 
_clde  Issues  has  been  held  to  be  uncon- 
•  stitutional.  We  looked  at  an  amendment 
for  exemiple  very  similar  to  the  gentle- 
mans  and  were  advised  by  very  good 
counsel  it  Is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  a  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. I  concur  with  him  completely, 
and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
amendment  has  not  been  offered  today. 
This  amendment  does  allow  lawsuits  to 
be  brought.  No  comparable  amendment 
has  been  brought  here  today.  This 
amendment  recognizes  tliat  suits  can  be 
brought,  but  at  the  end  of  6  month's 
time  no  court  would  have  further  Juris- 
diction on  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

ANNOUNCE»€ENT    BT    THE    CHAIB 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  at  this  time  that  all  time  under 
the  limitation  lias  expired.  This  does  not 
apply  to  those  Members  who  had  their 
amendments  previously  printed  in  the 
Record.  Those  Members  whom  the  Chair 
observed  standing  who  have  amend- 
ments, those  amendments  will  be  report- 
ed and  voted  upon. 

Are  there  amendmoits  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  were  standing 
at  the  time  the  limitation  was  set?  If  not. 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Members  .who 
have  had  their  amendments  printed  In 
the  Record. 


AMENDMENT    OfTEBED    BT    MB.    BETBERLINQ 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered-  by  Mr.  Sezbexlinc: 
Page  22,  foUowlng  line  21,  insert  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  211.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  antitrust 
Issues  and  problems  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion and  tranqmrtatlon  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  oU  and,  not  later  than  six  months  fol- 
lowing  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
complete  such  study  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
greas  a  report  containing  his  findings  and 
recommendations  with  resi>ect  thereto." 

PABT.TAMENTABT    mVOiaf 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inqulir. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  is  entitled 
to  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  And  also 
any  Member  opposing  the  amendment  is 
entitled  to  5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  but  in  my  (viniim  an 
important  amendment.  It  does  not  delay 
anything:  it  does  not  obstruct  anything. 
All  it  does  is  direct  the  Attorney  General 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  antitrust  as- 
pects of  the  production  and  transporta- 
tion of  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  and  report 
back  to  Congress  within  6  months. 

I  am  sorry  tliat  when  I  offered  my  pre- 
vious amendment,  which  would  have  di- 
vested the  ownersliip  of  the  pipeline 
company  from  the  oil  companies  who 
own  the  existing  rights  on  the  North 
Slope,  most  members  were  out  of  the 
Chamber,  because  we  were  not  able  even 
to  get  enough  people  to  stand  for  a 
record  vote. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  now  calling 
for  an  immediate  vote  had  better  not  be 
so  hasty,  because  when  this  thing  boils 
up  and  they  find  that  they  are  confront- 
ing one  of  the  most  scandalous  anti- 
trust situations  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  maybe  they  will  regret  that  they 
did  not  care  to  take  enough  time  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  this  bill  on  that  situa- 
tion. 

The  North  Slope  of  Alaska  is  the  larg- 
est oil  field  ever  discovered  on  the  North 
American  continent.  At  the  present  time 
three  companies  control  95  percent  of 
the  crude  reserves  in  that  field,  which  are 
estimated  to  be  one-third  of  the  total 
reserves. 

Are  we  going  to  institute  a  regime  of 
competition  or  a  regime  of  monopoly  for 
Alaskan  oil?  The  American  public  is 
going  to  be  asking  that  question,  gen- 
tlemen. 

These  three  companies  are  already  tied 
together  In  agreements  which  eliminate 
any  competition  among  themselves  in  the 
production  of  the  oil  of  Alaska.  They 
have  agreed  to  share  equally  all  leases 
and  exploration  data  together.  They  will 
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set  the  rate  of  production.  They  are  the 
largest  owners  of  the  pipeline  company, 
which  is  in  Itself  a  monopoly  and  prob- 
ably already  violates  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  one  of  our  antitrust  laws. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  look  foolish  when 
the  FTC  and  the  other  authorities  that 
are  supposed  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws  a  number  of  years  hence  come  down 
with  a  tremendous  attack  on  the  whole 
setup  with  re^Dect  to  Alaskan  oil,  then 
we  had  better  at  least  show  on  the  R«c- 
ORD  that  we  are  not  so  imder  the  thumb 
of  the  oil  companies  as  to  even  ignore  the 
possibilities  and  the  problems  that  are 
Inherent  in  this  situation. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  ask  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  a  thorough 
study  and  report  back  to  us. 

I  could  go  on  at  some  length  and  spell 
out  the  details.  But  the  hour  is  late.  I 
will  simply  say  that  this  is  the  last  op- 
portunity to  show  we  are  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  consuming  public  in  this 
country  and  not  in  the  interests  of  msai- 
mizing  profits  for  three  giant  oil  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  merely  point  out  that  what  the 
gentleman  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  do  by  law  he  is  already  re- 
quired to  do  by  law  in  terms  of  surveil- 
lance. The  report  is  meaningless.  If  he  is 
not  going  to  do  a  good  Job  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  make  a  report  on  that. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment  at- 
tempts Is  cosmetic  and  not  substantial. 
In  fact,  we  would  be  relieving  the  At- 
torney General  from  his  responsibility  of 
antitrust  surveillance  by  implying  we 
have  to  tell  him  every  time  he  has  to 
impose  the  antitnist  laws  of  this  coim- 
try.  I  suggest  this  does  not  achieve  what 
the  gentleman  portends. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subconunittee. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  ptirpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  commendable,  but  I  would  point 
out  that  the  version  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  contains  a  title  m.  subpena 
and  injunctive  relief  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  Federal  Tnrade 
Commission  is  involved  in  hivestigation 
of  all  oil  companies,  not  Just  the  Alaskan 
northern  group. 

I  would  hope  in  conference  we  can 
find  some  way  of  acconunodating  our- 
selves on  this  very  important  point.  I 
'  would  suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  tonight  that  perhaps  the 
Senate  method  under  title  mis  the  pre- 
ferred route.  Therefore,  I  do  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amoidment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Suberling)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlCUfDUZNT   OrrXRXD  BT   MS.  DIirOKLL 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  SCr.  Dikokll:  Page 
18.  line  13,  after  "proceeding"  laaert,"  otber 


than  an  action  or  proceeding  brougbt  by  the 
United  SUtes.". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes  accorded  me 
under  the  rule.  I  point  out  that  the  func- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  60-day  limitation  does  not  apply. 

The  section  referred  to,  section  (f)  at 
page  16,  provides  that  no  person  60  days 
after  the  issuance  of  a  permit  may  initi- 
ate any  Utigation.  This  amendment 
would  limit  that  so  that  it  would  not 
apply  to  the  United  States,  which  issues 
the  permit,  so  that  the  United  States 
might  then  be  able  to  resort  to  the  courts 
to  secure  enforcement  of  the  conditions 
of  the  permit  and  to  see  to  it  its  rights  as 
landowner  and  rights  under  the  statute 
are  properly  enforced. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  favor  the  amendment.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  bemg  in  doubt,  the  committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  111,  noes 
13. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKKKDMKNT  OTWtMMD  BT  KB.  DUfGBU. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment  which  has  been  duly 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  DxMaxix:  Page 
13,  beginning  on  line  17,  strike  out  "and 
notwithstanding  the  provtolona  of  any  law 
other  than  said  section  38  and  this  title  n.". 

Page  13,  line  IB,  after  "1968."  Insert  "and". 

POIMT   or  OBDBB 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hoshss)  will  be  beard 
on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  has  already  been  submitted 
and  defeated  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  BfUchlgan  (Mr.  Dxmosll)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  pomt  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  made  his 
point  of  order.  I  will  respond  if  the  gen- 
tleman so  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentlemtui:  was  this  amend- 
ment submitted  during  debate  under  the 
S-minute  rule? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  has  never  been  submitted  by 
me  or  any  other  Member.  It  was  duly 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
function  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple. 

As  the  Members  will  recall.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  arose  to  direct  a  series  of  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melchir)  regarding  whether  or  not 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
affect  a  number  of  other  statutes,  such 
as    OSHA,    the    Port    and    Waterways 


Safety  Act.  the  Jones  Act,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  Oil  PoUution  Act  of  1961,  the 
Wilderness  Act,  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Act,  the  Fish  and  Wild< 
life  Act  of  1956,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act,  section  12a,  the  Federal  Highway 
Act,  section  4(f),  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  and  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  pres- 
ent here  will  recall,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melceor),  indicated  to 
me  it  was  not  the  intention  that  any  of 
these  statutes  should  be  affected. 

The  function  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
intention  of  the  committee,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  earlier  communication  by  and 
between  myself  and  the  gentlemsm  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  is  that  none 
of  these  statutes  is  adversely  affected  or 
is  imperiled  in  connection  with  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  permits  under  section  203. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  will 
point  out  that  this  cunendment  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that  we  are  terminating 
the  rights  of  litigants  imder  NEPA,  and 
it  does  not  say  that  those  sections  of  the 
bill  here  that  deal  with  that  abatement 
of  rights  under  NEPA  are  in  any  wav 
affected. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  simply 
say  that  those  other  statutes  continue  as 
they  were  in  the  past  to  be  viable  and 
continue  to  be  the  law.  Without  this 
amendment,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
bill  which  does  make  me  apprehensive 
that  we  may  be  amending,  abating,  or 
otherwise  affecting  these  statutes,  in 
spite  of  the  pronouncements  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  ,  that  we  are  not  in  any 
way  amending  or  impairing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  statutes 

llie  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AKXKDMXNT  OirOZD  BT  KB.  DTNOBLL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  additional 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dingell)  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  was  printed  In  the  Recou. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
submitted  all  the  amendments  that  are 
at  the  desk  and  they  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   OimEO    BT    MB.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered 
an  sonendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  Page 
20,  after  line  17,  insert  the  foUowlng: 

(d)  If  any  area  within  or  without  the 
right-of-way  granted  under  this  title  U 
poUuted  by  any  operation  conducted  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  to  whom  such  rlgbt- 
of-way  was  granted,  and  such  pollution 
damages  or  threatens  to  damage  aquatic  life. 
Wildlife,  or  public  or  private  property,  tl»i 
control  and  total  removal  of  the  pollutant 
whatsoever  found,  approximately  resulting 
therefrom  shaU  be  at  the  expense  of  sncti 
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person,  Including  any  administrative  and 
other  coets  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  Federal  ofBcer  or  agency.  Upon  failure 
of  such  person  to  adequately  control  and 
remove  such  pollutant  the  Secretary,  In  co- 
operation with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
•gendes.  or  in  cooperation  with  such  per- 
son, or  both,  shall  have  the  right  to  accom- 
plish the  control  and  removal  at  the  expense 
of  such  person. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
function  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  The  committee  has  sought  to 
impose  absolute  liability  for  oil  spills  and 
environmental  damage  resulting  from 
the  pipeime.  However,  even  though  sec- 
tions 207  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  Impose  on 
the  holder  of  the  right-of-way  this 
strict  liability  for  damages  resulting 
from  the  holder's  activities  at  any  point 
along  the  pipeline  and  from  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  from  vessels  carryng  oil 
which  had  been  transported  tiirough 
the  pipeline,  these  sections  do  not  fully 
cover  the  matter  of  reimbursing  the 
United  States  for  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  In  removing  pollutants. 

Thus  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
which  never  envisaged  spills  from  the 
trans-Alaska  plpellnr  but  is  neverthe- 
less applicable  to  the  matter  of  reim- 
bursement for  cleanup  costs  in  remov- 
ing oil  spills  in  Alaska,  imposes  an  $8 
million  limitation  on  the  liability  of  an 
onshore  oil  facility  for  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  its  oil  spill.  This  limit  could  be 
wholly  Inadequate  to  pay  for  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  removing  oil 
spilled  from  the  pipeline. 

The  amendment  I  offer,  therefore, 
would  remove  the  dollar  limitation  for 
damages  resulting  from  and  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  cost  of  removal  of  any 
spill  of  oil  transported  through  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
drawn  from  43  CFR  250.43,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  regulation  govern- 
ing oil  operations  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

To  recapitulate  very  brlefiy,  the  func- 
tion is  to  see  to  it  that  we  can  assess  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  clean- 
up against  the  Individual  who  has  the 
permit. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Will  the  goitle- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
fhend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  As  one  was  deeply 
Involved  in  the  fight  to  be  sure  we  dealt 
with  the  NEPA  question — and  we  lost — 
I  say  it  is  very  Important  that  we  make 
strict  liabiUty  as  tight  as  possible. 

This  is  a  good  provision  in  the  bill.  The 
question  that  has  been  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  to  plug  a  hole 
he  says  he  finds  in  It.  There  is  no  such 
provision  as  this  In  the  Senate  bill,  and 
If  in  a  further  examination  by  the  con- 
ferees they  find  there  to  be  an  error  in 
this,  they  can  always  delete  it  again  In 
conference.  If  we  do  not  accept  it  at  this 
time,  there  will  be  no  way  in  the  con- 
ference to  plug  this  sort  of  gap. 

It  Is  very  Important  that  strict  liability 
be  in  force  and  effect.  For  ttiat  reason  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  reiterate  that  absent  the  language  of 


this  amendment  the  United  States  may 
not  be  fully  compensated  for  the  cost  of 
cleanup.  If  you  want  to  assess  that 
against  the  taxpayers,  remember  that 
tankers  will  be  carrying  the  equivalent  of 
14  Torey  Canyons  and  remember  what 
the  Torey  Canyon  did  and  then  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  WlU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  mak&s  sense.  I 
support  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingell)  there 
were — ayes  174,  noes  2. 

So  the  Eunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
B4r.  Natchxr,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9130)  to  amend  section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  to  au- 
thorize a  trans-Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
line, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  515,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  smd  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

motion  to  BECOMldT  OrFXRBD  BT    MB.  SATLOB 

Mr.  SAYIX3R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Satlob  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  9130  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  356,  nays  60, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Andrews,  N.c. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ash  brook 

BafalU 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Bsrron 

Camp 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 
Collins,  m. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Ford. 
WUlUm  D. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Puqua 

OaydOB 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grifflths 

Gross 

Qrover 

Oubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUUs 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

HolUeld 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Razen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketch  um 

Kluczynakl 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFBll 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Mc8{Midden 


.Ohio 
N.T. 


Bladden 

Madtgan 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marasltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.c. 

Mathias,  Calif, 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnish 

Minshall 

Mitchell, 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 

O'HarB 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
ParrU 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pbdell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuiUen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rartck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bobison,  N.T. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo, 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Boush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterlleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spenoe 
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Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  WUlUm 
Stanton, 

JameaV. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
SymxiiB 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 


Abz-ug 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadUIo 

Blngbam 

Brademas 

Brown.  CalU. 

B\irke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conte 

Dellxuns 

DlngeU 

Drlnan 

Bckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fish 

Fraser 

areen.  Pa. 
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Thomson,  WU. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

CdaU 

xniman 

Van  Deer  1  In 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

WHlte 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

NAYS— «0 

Oude 

Harrington 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Karth 

Kastanmeler 

Koch 

Kyros 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

BCacdonald 

Mezvlnsky 

Blink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mbakley 

Moss 

Obey 

Patten 


WUeon,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolfr 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

Toung.  Alaska 
Yoiuig,  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


TITLKI 


Bangel 

Reld 

Beuss 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Stark 

Steele 

Studds 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Yates 

Young,  Oa. 
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Alexander 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Erlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Gray 


Hanna 

Jarman 

King 

Landgrebe 

MUls.  Ark. 

O'Brien 


Rooney,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tleman 
Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe. 

Mr.  Qray  with  Mr.  Tleman. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Jarman, 

Mr.  Flaher  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Conyen. 

iii.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Kvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution  515, 
I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1081)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  rights- 
of-way  across  Federal  lands  where  the 
use  of  such  rights-of-way  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  the  applicant  for  the  right- 
of-way  demonstrates  the  financial  and 
technical  capability  to  use  the  right-of- 
way  in  a  manner  which  will  protect  the 
envirdunent. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

ICOnOir  OITKRZD  BT  MB.  ICXLCHZB 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MsLCBza  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1061  and  to  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provtatons  of  HJt.  8180,  M 
bs  foUows: 


SBcnoN  I.  Section  38  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  *49),  as  amended 
(80  UJB.C.  185) ,  la  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  f crowing:  ",  to  the  extant  of 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  said  pipeline  and 
twenty-five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  same 
iinder  such  regulations  and  conditions  as  to 
survey,  location,  application,  and  vise  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  upon,"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  " :  Provided,  That — 

"(a)  the  width  of  a  right-of-way  shaU  not 
exceed  fifty  feet  plus  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  pipeline  (that  Is,  the  p^  and  its  related 
faculties)  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  and 
records  the  reasons  for  his  finding,  that  in 
limited  areas  a  wider  right-of-way  Is  neces- 
sary for  operation  and  maintenance  after 
construction,  or  to  protect  the  environment 
or  public  safety.  Related  faculties  include 
but  are  not  limited  to  valves,  pump  stations, 
supporting  structures,  bridges,  monitoring 
and  communication  devices,  stirge  and  stor- 
age tanks,  termmals,  roads,  and  campsites, 
and  they  need  not  necessarily  be  connected 
or  contiguous  to  the  pipe  and  may  be  the 
subjecta   of   separate   rlghta-of-way; 

"(b)  a  right-of-way  may  be  supplemented 
by  such  temporary  permlta  for  the  use  of 
public  lands  In  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline 
as  the  Secretary  finds  are  necessary  In  con- 
nection with  construction,  operation,  mam- 
tonance,  modification,  repair,  or  termination 
of  the  plpeime,  or  to  protact  the  natural 
environment  or  public  safety: 

"(c)  rlghta-of-way  and  permits  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shaU  prescribe  regarding  dura- 
tion, survey,  location,  construction,  operation, 
malntanance,  use.  and  termination;  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  Impose  requirements  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  pipeline  and  related  facilities 
In  a  mxuiner  that  will  protact  the  safety  of 
workers  and  protect  the  public  from  sudden 
ruptures  and  slow  degradation  of  the  pipe- 
line; and  the  Secretary  shall  also  comply  with 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  (83  Stat.  863;  42  UJ3.C.  4332) ,  and 
Impose  requirements  that  wUl  prevent  to  the 
extent  practical  any  adverse  environmental 
Impact,  Including  but  not  limited  to  requlre- 
menta  for  restoration,  revegetatlon,  and  eur- 
taUment  of  eroelon  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  for  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  their  habitat;  and  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Intarlor  and  Insular  Affairs  annually  on 
the  safety  and  environmental  requlrementa 
Imposed  pursuant  to  this  subsection; 

"(d)    permlta  and  rlghte-of-way  shaU  be 
limited  to  the  shortast  tarm  practical; 

"(e)  In  order  to  minimize  adverse  envlpon- 
mental  Impacta  and  to  prevent  the  prtAlfer- 
atlon  of  separata  rlghta-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral lands,  each  oil  or  gas  right-of-way  or 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  449) .  as. 
amended  (30  UJ3.C.  185)  shall  reserve  to  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  grant  additional  rlghta- 
of-way  or  permits  for  compatible  uses  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  aforementioned  oil  or  gas 
right-of-way  under  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  prescribed  in  subsection  (c); 

"(f)  the  applicant  for  a  right-of-way  or 
permit  siiall  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
admmistiatlve  and  other  costa  Incurred  In 
processing  the  appUcatlcm,  and  the  grantee 
of  a  right-of-way  ot  permit  or  the  user 
thereof  shaU  reUnburse  the  United  States  for 
the  coete  mcurred  to  monitoring  the  con- 
struction, operation,  matotenance,  and  ter- 
mination of  any  pipeline  and  related  facili- 
ties on  such  right-of-way  or  pemalt  area  and 
shall  pay  annually  In  advance  the  fair  mar- 
ket rental  value  of  the  right-of-way  or  per- 
mit, as  detormU^  by  the  Secretary; 
Secmuy  c 


f,n^  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  promptly  upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  right-of-way  for  a  pipeline 
twenty-four  toches  or  more  to  diameter,  and 
no  right-of-way  for  such  pipeline  shall  be 
granted  untU  sixty  days  (not  counting  days 
on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  has  adjourned  for  more  than  three 
days)  after  a  notice  of  totentlon  to  grant  tbs 
right-of-way,  together  with  the  Secretary's 
detaUed  find  togs  as  to  terms  and  condltlooi 
he  proposes  to  impose,  has  been  submitted 
to  such  conmilttees.  unless  each  committee 
by  resolution  waives  the  walttog  period; 

"(h)  the  Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall  es- 
tabllsh  procedures,  tocludtog  public  bearlngi, 
where  appropriate,  to  give  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  agencies  and  the  publlo 
adequate  notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  right-of-way  H>pllcatlon8  filed 
after  the  date  this  subsection  becomes  effec- 
tive; 

"(1)   such  rlghto-of-way  shall  contain.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  28  of  the  Mtoeral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out " :  Provided  further.  That  no"  and  tosert- 
ing";  (J)  no". 

Sec.  3.  Section  28  of  the  Mtoeral  Leasing 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
words  "common  carriers"  the  additional 
words  "for  oU  and  gas  produced  on  non- 
FMeral  lands  and  shall  accept,  convey,  trans- 
port, or  purchase  without  discrimination  oU 
or  gas  delivered  to  the  Itoe". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Pipelines  on  public  lands  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Oas  Pipeltoe  S<ifety  Act  of 
1988. 

(b)  Quarterly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  cause  the  examtoatlon  of  all  pipelines 
and  associated  facilities  on  public  lands  and 
ShaU  cause  the  prompt  reporting  of  aU  leaks 
or  potential  leaks  on  such  lands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  annually  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any 
potential  dangers  of  or  actual  explosions  or 
potential  or  actual  spUlage  on  public  lands 
and  shaU  toclude  to  such  report  a  statement 
of  corrective  action  taken  to  prevent  such 
explosion  or  ^Ulage. 

TITLE  n 


"(g)  the 


ShaU  notify  the  House 


Sec.  aOl.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Trans-Alaskan  Pipeltoe  Authorization  Act". 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  The  early  delivery  of  oU  and  gas  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  domestic  markets  Is 
to  the  national  toterest. 

(b)  Transportation  of  oU  by  pipeltoe  from 
the  North  Slope  to  Valdez,  and  by  tanker 
from  Valdez  to  domestic  marketa,  will  best 
serve  the  Immediate  national  toterest. 

(c)  A  supplemental  pipeltoe  to  connect 
the  North  Slope  with  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
ltoe may  be  needed  later,  and  It  should  be 
studied  now,  but  It  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
that  does  not  traverse  a  foreign  country. 

(d)  The  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  heretofore  taken  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  trans-Alaskan  oU  pipeltoe  shaU  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  compliance  wltb 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  grant. 
to  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
28  of  the  Mtoeral  Leastog  Act  of  1920,  u 
amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  but  without 
the  notice  required  by  subsection  28(g),  •oA 
without  further  action  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  notwith- 
standing the  compliance  requirement  of  Bub- 
sectlon  28(c) ,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  other  than  said  section  » 
and  this  title  n,  such  rlghte-of-way  snd 
permlta  as  he  finds  necessary  for  the  ooo- 
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■tnictlon.  operation,  and  matotenance  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  oU  pipeltoe. 

(b)  The  route  of  the  trans-Alaskan  oU 
pipeline  abaU  foUow  generally  the  route  de- 
scribed to  applications  pendtog  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of 
thU  Act,  except  as  this  may  be  modified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  desig- 
nated representative  to  provide  during  con- 
struction greater  environmental  protection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  sbaU  toclude  to  rlghta- 
of-way  and  permlta  granted  pursuant  to  thU 
title  n  terms  and  conditions  that  will  to  his 
Judgment  mitigate  any  adverse  environmen- 
tal Impact.  In  such  rlghta-of-way  and  per- 
mlta, the  Secretary  shall  also  toclude  terms 
and  conditions  provldtog  for — 

(1)  UabUlty  on  the  part  of  the  permittee 
or  grantee  to  any  Alaskan  Native  or  Native 
organization  for  tojurles  or  damages  sus- 
tained, arising  from  or  growtog  out  of  any 
activity  conducted  by  the  holder  of  such 
rlghte-of-way  or  permlta  without  regard  to^ 

(A)  whether  the  injury  or  damage  com- 
plained of  Is  due  to  negligence  on  the  part 
of  such  holder;  or 

(B)  ownership  of  any  affected  lands,  struc- 
tures, fish,  wUdllfe,  or  blotlc  or  other  natural 
resourcea  relied  upon  by  such  Alaska  Native 
or  Native  organization  for  subsistence  or 
economic  purposes; 

(2)  determination  of  claims  for  tojury  at 
damages  by  such  Alaska  Native  or  Native 
organization  by  arbitration  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings; and 

(3)  the  provision,  upon  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  by  the  holder  of  such 
rlghta-of-way  or  permlta,  of  emergency  sub- 
sistence and  other  aid  to  an  affected  Alaska 
Native  or  Native  organization  pendtog  ex- 
peditious filing  of,  and  determination  of.  a 
claim. 

Where  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  the  holder  of 
a  right-of-way  or  permit  under  this  title, 
the  State  ShaU  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  precedtog  sentence  but  the 
bolder  of  the  permit  or  right-of-way  for  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  shall  be  subject  to  that 
sentence  with  respect  to  faculties  constructed 
or  activities  conducted  under  rights-of-way 
or  permlta  Issued  to  the  Stata  to  the  extent 
that  such  holder  engages  In  the  construc- 
tion, care,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  fa- 
culties, or  to  other  activities,  under  rlghu- 
o(-way  or  permlte  Issued  to  the  State. 

(d)  No  rlghte-of-way  ox  permit  which  may 
S^       be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

under  this  title  n.  and  no  permit  or  other 
form  of  authorization  which  may  be  granted 
by  any  other  Federal  agency  with  respect  to 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
ltoe, and  no  public  land  order  or  other  Fed- 
eral authorization  with  respect  to  the  con- 
Btruotlon  of  a  public  highway  between  the 
south  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  and  Prudhoe 
Bay  and  generally  parallel  to  the  plpeUne 
ShaU  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  on  the 
basis  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take 
such  affirmative  action  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  no  person  shall,  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  orlgto, 
or  sex,  be  excluded  from  receivtog.  or  par- 
ticipating In  any  activity  conducted  under, 
any  permit,  right-of-way,  public  land  order, 
or  other  Federal  authorization  granted  or 
Issued  under  this  title.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  promulgate  such  rules  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  may  enforce  this  sub- 
section, and  any  rules  promulgated  under 
this  subsection,  through  agency  and  depart- 
ment provisions  and  rules  which  shall  be 
similar  to  thoae  established  and  to  effect  un- 
der mie  VI  of  the  CIvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

(f)  Notwlthstandtog  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  any  action  or  prooeedtog,  other  than 
an  action  or  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  States,  tovolvlng  any  right-of-way. 


permit,  or  other  form  of  authorization 
granted  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
the  trans-Aiaskan  pipeltoe,  to  which  the 
United  States,  any  department,  agency,  or 
InstrumentaUty  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  Is  a 
party,  and  which  Is  not  barred  by  subsection 
(d),  BbaU  be  brought  and  heard  only  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Any  such  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  com- 
menced wlthto  sixty  days  foUowtog  the  date 
of  such  a  right-of-way,  permit,  or  other  form 
of  authorization  Is  Issued  and  shall  be 
brought  to  a  United  States  district  court, 
which  ShaU  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  such  action  or  proceeding.  Such  an  ac- 
tion or  proceedtog  shall  be  heard  by  a  three- 
Judge  district  court  appototed  to  the  same 
mftT"'««r  as  a  three-Judge  district  court  ap- 
pototed under  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
UiUted  States  Code.  Any  such  action  or  pro- 
ceedtog shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the 
earUest  practicable  date,  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  aU  other  matters  pendtog  on  the 
docket  of  the  district  court  at  that  time,  and 
ShaU  be  expedited  to  every  way  by  such 
three-Judge  district  court.  Any  review  of  an 
toterlocutory  or  final  Judgment,  decree,  or 
order  of  such  three-Judge  district  court  by 
any  party  to  such  action  or  proceedtog  may 
be  had  only  upon  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
parag;rapb  (e)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  be  prohibited  from  issuing  any 
short-term  labor  clearances  to  foreig;n  na- 
tionals for  construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeltoe  when 
unemployment  to  the  United  States  Is  4.5 
percent  or  above  unless  unemployed  persons 
capable  of  performtog  such  labor  cannot  be 
found  to  this  covmtry. 

Sec.  204.  A  right-of-way  or  permit  granted 
under  this  title  II  for  a  road  or  airport  as  a 
related  faculty  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
may  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  public 
road  or  airport. 

Sec.  206.  The  grant  of  a  right-of-way  or 
permit  pursuant  to  this  title  n  shall  grant 
no  Immunity  from  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  206.  Any  crude  oU  transported  over 
rights-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section  28 
of  the  Mineral  Leastog  Act  of  1920  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  limitations  and  licensing 
requlrementa,  and  penalty  and  enforcement 
provisions,  of  the  Export  Admtolstratlon  Act 
of  1969  (Act  of  December  30,  1960;  83  Stat. 
841)  and,  to  addition,  before  any  crude  oil 
subject  to  this  section  may  be  exported  un- 
der the  Umltationis  and  licenstog  require- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  the  President  must  make  and  publish  an 
express  finding  that  such  exporta  are  to  the 
national  toterest:  Provided,  That  no  exporte 
of  crude  oU  subject  to  this  section  shall  be 
made  unless  and  imtll  Congress  adopte  a 
concurrent  resolution  stattog  Ite  agreement 
with  the  President's  finding  concerning  the 
national  toterest. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Except  when  the  bolder  of  a 
permit  or  right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to 
this  title  can  prove  that  damages  caused  by 
the  holder's  activities  conducted  at  any  potot 
along  the  route  of  the  proposed  trans-Alas- 
kan plpeUne  were  caused  by  an  act  of  war 
or  by  negligence  of  the  United  States  or  other 
government,  such  holder  shall  be  strictly  li- 
able to  all  damaged  parties,  including  but 
not  limited  to  private  persons,  Alaskan  Na- 
tives, Native  organizations,  and  Federal  and 
State  governmenta,  without  regard  to  fault 
for  such  damages. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  direct  as  a  term 
or  condition  of  any  permit  or  right-of-way 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  that,  except 
when  the  holder  of  such  permit  or  right-of- 
way  can  prove  that  damages  resulttog  from 
discbarges  of  oil  to  violation  of  section  11 
(b)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 


trol Act  (33  TS&.C.  1161(b)(3))  were  caused 
by  an  act  of  war  or  by  negligence  of  the 
United  States  or  other  government  such 
holder  shaU  be  strictly  liable  without  regard 
to  fault  to  all  parties,  tocludtog,  but  not 
limited  to  private  persons  and  the  Federal 
and  State  governmenta,  for  aU  damages  re- 
sulttog from  such  discharges  of  oU  from,  or 
tovolvtog  vessels  owned,  chartered,  operated, 
or  leased  by  or  for  such  holder,  affiliate  of 
such  holder,  shareholder,  partner,  or  other 
constituent  part  of  the  holder,  or  aflUlate  of 
such  shareholder,  partner,  or  other  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  holder,  where  the  cargo  of 
such  vessel  Is  oU  transported  by  the  propoeed 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  Any  action  taken 
pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  brought  In 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court. 
(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "aflUlate"  Includes — 

(A)  any  person  or  corporation  owned  or 
controUed  by  the  permit  bolder  or  by  a  share- 
holder, partner,  or  other  constituent  part  of 
the  permit  bolder;  or 

(B)  any  person  or  corporation  which  owns 
a  substantial  interest  In  or  controls  the  per- 
mit holder  by — 

(1)  stock  Interest,  or 

(U)  representation  on  a  board  of  directors 
or  similar  body,  or 

(Ul)  contract  or  other  agreement  wltb 
other  stockholders,  or 

(It)  otherwise;  or 

(C)  any  person  or  corporation  which  Is 
ixnder  conunon  ownership  or  control  with  the 
permit  holder. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  dlrectevl  to  require 
from  the  holder  a  bond  that  shaU  at  all  times 
be  maintained  and  in  force  and  effect  in  the 
fuU  principal  amount  during  construction, 
operation,  and  termination  of  the  proposed 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  The  amount  of  said 
bond  shall  be  adequate  to  Insure  the  pay- 
ment of  any  final  Judgment  recovered  against 
the  holder  for  loss  or  damage  in  actions  aris- 
ing under  this  section.  \\ 

(d)  If  any  area  within  or*  without  the 
right-of-way  granted  under  this  title  Is 
poUuted  by  any  operation  conducted  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  to  whom  such  right- 
of-way  was  granted,  and  such  poUutlon  dam- 
ages or  threatens  to  danuige  aquatic  life, 
wildlife,  or  pubUc  or  private  property,  the 
control  and  total  removal  of  the  pollutant 
whatsoever  found,  proximately  resulting 
therefrom  shaU  be  at  the  expense  of  such  per- 
son. Including  any  administrative  and  other 
costa  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  ox  any  other 
Federal  officer  or  agency.  Upon  faUure  of  such 
person  to  adequately  control  and  remove 
such  poUutant  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies, 
or  In  cooperation  with  such  person,  or  both, 
shall  have  the  right  to  accomplish  the  con- 
trol and  removal  at  the  expense  of  such  per- 
son. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secratary  of  the  Interior 
Is  directed  to  report  at  least  semlannuaUy  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  progress  of 
construction  of  the  propoeed  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  and  related  facilities  and  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  environmental  stipulations 
attached  to  any  permits  or  rlghta-of-way  of 
the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  The 
first  report  shaU  be  made  no  later  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  any  permit  or 
right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  this  title. 
Further  reporta  shall  be  made  at  no  greater 
than  six-month  totervals  from  the  last  prior 
report  made.  , 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  to  halt  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaskan  pipeline  and  related  fa- 
cilities at  any  time  whenever  he  finds  that 
the  stipulations  attached  to  permit  or  rlghta- 
of-way  issued  pursuant  to  this  title  are  not 
being  Implemented  or  that  significant  dam- 
age to  the  environment,  unforeseen  at  the 
time  at  which  permlta  or  rlghta-of-way  were 
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issued  for  the  propoeed  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line, may  occur  if  construction  is  not  halted. 
Skc.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  Investigate  the 
feasibility  of  one  or  more  oil  or  gas  pipelines 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  connect 
with  a  pipeline  through  Canada  that  will 
deliver  oil  or  gas  to  United  States  markets. 
The  cost  of  making  the  mvestlgatlon  shall 
be  charged  to  any  future  applicant  who  Is 
granted  a  right-of-way  for  one  of  the  routes 
studied.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  periodic  reports  of  his  investigation, 
and  the  final  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
Oovernment  of  Canada  to  determine  (1)  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  pipelines 
or  other  transportation  systems  could  be  con- 
structed across  Canadian  territory  for  the 
transport  of  oil  and  gas  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  markets  In  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  the  feasibility,  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  of  ac- 
quiring additional  oil  export  commitments 
from  the  Oovernment  of  Canada  that  would 
make  unnecessary  the  shipment  of  oil  from 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  by  tanker  into  the 
Puget  Sound  area.  The  President  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  actions  taken,  the 
progress  achieved,  the  areas  of  disagreement, 
and  the  matters  about  which  more  Informa- 
tion is  needed,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations for  ftirther  action. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, or  any  other  Federal  official,  to  grant 
a  gas  pipeline  right-of-way  or  permit  which 
he  Lb  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  grant. 

Sxc.  210.  The  words  "trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line", wherever  used  In  this  title,  mean  that 
pipeline  system.  Including  related  facilities, 
described  In  the  "Final  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement,  Proposed  Trans-Alaskan 
Plpeime." 

Skc.  211.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
title  I  of  this  Act  or  the  applicability  thereof 
Is  held  Invalid  the  remainder  of  such  title 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

To  amend  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize  a  trans- 
Alaska  oil  and  gas  pipeime,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9130)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  proceeded  to  recon- 
sider the  bill  (S.  504)  entiUed  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 


to  authorize  assistance  for  plEuinlng,  de- 
velopment and  initial  operation,  re- 
search, and  training  projects  for  systems 
for  the  effective  provision  of  health  care 
services  under  emergency  conditions,"  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  which  it  originated,  It  was  re- 
solved, that  the  said  bill  pass,  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  having  voted 
in  the  afBrmative. 

The  message  aLw  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ccHif  erence  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7935)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act. 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  la 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJi.  5777.  An  act  to  require  that  repro- 
ductions and  imitations  of  coins  and  politi- 
cal items  be  marked  as  copies  or  with  the 
date  of  manufactiire. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  3068.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  clearing  agencies  and  transfer 
agents,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  GEN- 
TLEMAN FROM  MONTANA,  MR. 
MELCHER 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  i)ermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  seen  tonight  a  very 
historic  event.  That  event  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  historic  in 
that  we  have  seen  for  the  first  time  this 
legislation  handled  by  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siQar  Affairs.  In  this  93d  Congress,  this 
able  young  gentleman  who  joined  the 
committee  as  a  freshman  brought  with 
him  the  ability  and  the  experience  to  do 
the  job.  This  is  the  gentleman's  first  as- 
signment as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  done  a  very  com- 
mendable job,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  won 
the  approval  of  the  House  for  his  legis- 
lative generalship  on  the  legislation  we 
have  seen  passed  today. 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  Uke  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  .  I  would  also  like  to  make 
mention  of  the  fine  Job  done  by  the  gen- 


tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger),  as 
well  SLS  the  outstanding  Job  done  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young). 


CXDMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OP  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 

The  Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (S.  6(H)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
assistance  for  planning,  development  and  ini- 
tial operation,  research,  and  training  proj- 
ects for  systems  for  the  effective  provision  of 
health  care  services  under  emergency  condi- 
tions", returned  by  the  President  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  with  his  objections,  to  the 
Senate,  in  which  it  originated.  It  was 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  havmg  voted 
In  the  affirmative. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
SYSTEMS  ACT  OF  1973 — VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  today  without  my  ap- 
proval S.  504,  the  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1973." 

At  my  direction,  this  Administration 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  two  years 
in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  various  types  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  which  can  be  utilized  by  local 
communities.  Some  $8  million  was 
budgeted  for  this  purpose  last  fiscal  year, 
and  $15  million  should  be  spent  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  strongly  believe  the 
Federal  role  should  be  limited  to  such 
a  demonstration  effort,  leaving  States 
and  communities  free  to  establish  the  full 
range  of  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems that  best  suit  their  varying  local 
needs. 

By  c(mtrast,  8.  504  would  eetablish  a 
new  Federal  grant  program  which  would 
provide  Federal  dollars  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  emergency  medical 
services.  The  program  would  be  a  nar- 
row, categorical  one,  thrusting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Into  an  area  which  Is 
traditionally  a  concern  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  should  remain  under 
their  Jurisdiction. 

Instead  of  providing  flexibility  for 
local  decisionmaking,  a  new  Federal 
categorical  program  of  this  sort  would 
encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  commit  limited  funds  to  federally- 
defined  objectives  when  their  funds 
might  otherwise  be  spent  for  local  pur- 
poses of  higher  priority. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $185  million  for  this  program 
over  the  next  three  years.  This  is  far  In 
excess  of  the  amounts  that  can  be  pru- 
dently spent,  and  S.  504  therefore  rep- 
resents a  promise  of  Federal  financial 
stssistance  that  cannot  be  kept.  I  believe 
all  of  us  must  avoid  actions  of  this  kind 
which  tend  to  mislead  and  therefore  dis- 
appoint the  public. 
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My  second  objection  to  this  bill  is  that 
It  reqiiires  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Inpatient  facilities  of  the  eight  general 
hospitals  presently  maintained  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  These  hospitals 
have  a  record  of  service  to  this  Nation, 
and  especially  to  its  merchant  seamen, 
which  is  long  and  distinguished.  Never- 
theless, It  Is  clear  that  their  inpatient  fa- 
cilities have  now  outlived  their  usefulness 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  number 
of  individuals  they  serve  is  declining  and 
many  of  the  facilities  have  become  old 
and  outmoded. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  contracting  with  com- 
munity hospitals  for  the  care  of  those 
now  served  by  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. The  patients  now  cared  for  in 
Public  Health  Service  hospittds  are  oi- 
titled  to  receive  the  best  medical  treat- 
ment available.  The  fact  is  that  many  of 
our  community  hospitals  are  more  mod- 
em, better  equipped  and  more  conveni- 
ently located  thsm  the  Public  Health  fa- 
cilities and  thus  would  provide  better 
medical  care.  I  cannot  agree  to  leglsla- 
tlcD  that  would  deny  these  patients  that 
opportunity. 

RicHABO  Nixon. 

The  Whtte  House.  Auffust  1.  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  question  is,  will  the  House,  on  re- 
consideration, pass  the  blU,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

MOTION    OrmUED    BT    MS.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Staogkbs  moves  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  veto  message  on  the  bill  S.  604, 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  System  Act 
of  1973.  untu  Septemb«r  la,  1973. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  on  Wednesday 
President  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill.  S.  504, 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1973.  This  is  an  imfortunate  veto 
of  one  of  our  most  important  pieces  of 
health  legislation.  It  originally  passed  the 
House.  308-111.  and  the  Senate.  97-0. 
This  bill  has  two  purposes :  the  improve- 
ment of  services  for  medical  emergen- 
cies throughout  this  Nation,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  system  of  hospitals 
for  taking  care  of  merchant  seamen. 

Of  all  the  many  things  which  people 
say  are  wrong  with  medical  care  in  this 
country  today,  the  delivery  of  medical 
care  in  medical  emergencies  is  one  of 
the  meet  profoundly  deficient.  Every  day 
hundreds  of  Americans  die  needlessly  be- 
cause they  do  not  receive  the  best  care 
possible  in  emergencies.  Our  committee 
has  heard  testimony  that  optimum  care 
would  save  the  lives  of  27.000  victims  of 
heart  attacks,  11,000  victims  of  auto- 
mobile accidents,  thousands  of  victims  of 
poisonings,  drownings,  strokes,  and  other 
diseases.  It  has  been  estimated  that  pre- 
venting  these  deaths  would  save  this 
Natlcm  the  phenomenal  amoimt  of  $28 
billion  a  year.  The  President  himself  has 
claimed  in  his  most  recent  health  mes- 
sage to  the  Cc8igress  that  improving  care 
for  the  victims  of  such  emergencies  is  one 


of  his  highest  priorities.  Now  he  is  ad- 
vised to  veto  this  bill. 

This  is  good  legislation  which  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  carefully 
polished  over  many  months.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  every  witness  and  professional 
organization  that  I  know  of.  including 
the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
fact  the  AMA  bill  would  have  authorized 
$630  millions.  The  present  administra- 
tion, despite  its  priority,  would  appear  to 
be  the  only  exception. 

The  costs  are  modest,  a  total  of  $185 
million  in  the  next  3  years.  I  would  ask 
the  Members  to  compare  this  modest 
amount  to  the  savings  of  $28  billion 
which  could  be  achieved,  or  to  compare 
it  to  the  $780  million  cost  of  one  military 
fighter  plane.  I  hope  that  we  can  afford 
a  modest  investment  in  saving  American 
lives. 

The  veto  message  claims  that  this  leg- 
islation would  be  an  unreasonable  Fed- 
eral intrusion  Into  a  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility. The  legislation  would  re- 
quire no  State  or  local  govenmient  to 
receive  Federal  assistance  if  they  did  not 
choose  to.  It  would  require  any  recipient 
of  Federal  assistance  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  with  their  own  dollars.  I 
simply  do  not  understand  the  argimient 
that  this  is  an  inappropriate  Federal 
activity. 

With  regard  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospitals,  we  have  had  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  adequate  medi- 
cal care  to  merchant  seamen  since  1798. 
At  one  time  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's hospitals  and  clinics  in  which  this 
care  was  given  were  among  the  finest  in 
the  land.  The  veto  message  says  that 
these  hospitals  have  deteriorated.  This  is 
true  for  some  but  not  all  of  them.  But 
they  have  deteriorated  because  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  in  recent  years  been  imwilling 
to  fulfill  the  obligation  which  it  has  had 
since  the  founding  of  this  Republic. 

We  might  be  responsive  to  the  admin- 
istration's desires  to  close  these  hospitals 
if  they  had  ever  given  us  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  satisfactory  alternative. 
But  they  have  not  despite  the  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  92-585  passed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress.  Until  they  do. 
these  hospitals  must  remain  open  and 
should,  in  fact,  again  become  examples 
of  the  finest  medical  care  possible  in  the 
world. 

I  have  asked  that  the  House  delay  con- 
sideration of  this  veto  message  tmtil  sifter 
the  recess.  I  do  this  so  that  each  and 
every  Member  can  return  to  his  district 
and  ask  his  constituents  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  need  to  improve  emergency 
medical  care  in  his  district  and  whether 
or  not  modest  Federal  financisd  assist- 
ance would  be  helpful.  I  am  confident 
that  every  Member  will  find  this  to  be  the 
case.  I  am  confident  that  upon  retiuning 
from  the  recess  the  House  will  vote  to 
override  this  imfortunate  veto  as  the 
Senate  has  already  done — by  vote  of  77 
to  16.  In  fact,  I  would  hope,  that  as  an  in- 
dication of  our  commitment  to  our  peo- 
ple, the  vote  will  be  imanimous. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  AUGUST 
10.  1973.  TO  FILE  A  REE»ORT  ON 
HJl,  7974,  THE  HEALTH  MAINTE- 
NANCE ORGANIZA-nON  ACT  OP 
1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  untu  August  10,  1973.  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  7974,  the  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Act  of  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  announce  the  sched- 
ule for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  all 
business  today— and  there  is  no  business 
left  except  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests—I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  tonight  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oDjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  please  reserve 
that  request  until  the  gentleman  an- 
nounces the  program  so  that  we  can 
see  what  we  are  looking  at? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
And  I  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  withdraws  Ills  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  is  as  foUows: 

First.  S.  1636,  International  Economic 
Policy  Council  ctoiference  report; 

Second.  S.  1264.  Eisenhower  College 
and  Raybum  Library  grants,  with  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

Third.  S.  502.  Federal  Aid  to  Highways 
Act  conference  report; 

Fourth.  H.R.  7935.  Fair  I^abor  Stand- 
ards Act  amendments  conference  report; 
that  is  the  minimnrri  wage; 

Fifth.  S.  1888.  Agricultural  Act  amend- 
ments conference  report; 

Sixth.  HJl.  6370.  interest  rates  on  de- 
posits and  share  accounts,  conferenc* 
report; 

Seventh.  HJl.  8510.  National  Science 
Foundati(Hi  ctmference  repent; 

Eighth.  HJl.  8658.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appr<H)riations  ccmference  report: 
and 

Ninth,  H.R.  8760.  D^artment  of 
Transportation  appropriations  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  nine  items  that  I 
have  listed,  eight  of  these  are  conference 
reports. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SISTER-CITY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud,  at  a  time  when  so  many  people 
are  worrying  about  a  "new  isolationism" 
among  Americans,  to  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  and  to 
all  who  read  this  Record,  the  splendid 
example  of  internationalism  of  a  group  of 
my  fellow  citizens  in  my  congressional 
district  who  have  been  actively  and  per- 
sonally engaged  in  strengthenmg  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  understanding  with 
the  people  of  the  capital  city  of  one  of 
our  Western  Hemisphere  sister  republics. 

For  many  years  the  people  and  the 
municipal  officials  of  the  city  of  Hialeah, 
Pla.,  have  been  devoting  themselves  to 
the  establishment  of  a  sister-city  rela- 
tionship with  the  people  and  officials  of 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  But  that  develop- 
ing relationship  really  flowered  when 
Managua  was  struck  late  last  year  by  a 
devastating  earthquake. 

That  holocaust  took  many  thousands 
of  lives  and  left  virtually  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  homeless  and  in  need 
of  emergency  food  and  medical  attention. 
Many  people  throughout  our  country 
were  stirred  to  offer  assistance  in  this 
disaster,  but  none  responded  more 
quickly  or  with  greater  dedication  than 
did  the  people  of  Hialeah. 

Through  their  Hialeah-Managua  Sis- 
ter City  Committee  they  mobilized  their 
own  resources  to  assist  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake  and  called  upon  other  agen- 
cies and  communities  to  help  in  meeting 
specific  needs  which  the  Sister-City  Com- 
mittee had  identified. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  in  the  gal- 
leries today  the  two  men  most  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  Hialeah-Ma- 
nagua Sister  City  Committee,  the  cur- 
rent president  Mr.  Raymond  R.  Schultz 
and  the  immediate  past  president  Mr. 
Phillip  J.  Donohue.  Under  their  leader- 
ship smd  with  the  full  support  of 
Hlaleah's  distinguished  Mayor  Henry 
Milander,  they  have  done  a  magnificent 
Job  for  all  of  us  in  the  best  people-to- 
people  tradition  of  American  interna- 
tionalism. 

Since  massive  earthquakes  leveled  the 
city  on  December  23  of  last  year,  the 
citizens  of  Hialeah  have  been  responsible 
for  the  shipment  of  more  than  700,000 
poimds  of  supplies,  valued  at  over  $8  mil- 
lion, to  the  people  of  their  sister  city  of 
Managua.  These  supplies  have  included 
over  230,000  poimds  of  canned  meats, 
antibiotics,  ambulances,  and  other  med- 
ical supplies,  and  even  10,000  can  open- 
ers collected  by  the  school  children  and 


girl  and  boy  scouts  of  Hialeah  and  Its 
adjoining  communities. 

Hialeah's  response  to  Managua's 
urgent  need  began  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  earthquakes  struck.  Medical 
supplies  donated  by  local  hospitals  were 
on  their  way  the  same  day  stnd  leaders 
of  the  sister  city  program  began  contact- 
ing relief  sources  throughout  the  co\m- 
try  to  provide  massive  quantities  of 
emergency  medical  and  food  supplies. 

The  help  is  stUl  continuing.  Since  the 
schoolchildren  of  Managua  still  have  not 
been  able  to  return  to  school,  the  sister 
city  committee  has  been  obtaining  sports 
and  playground  equipment  for  them.  A 
third  truckload  oi.  equipment  is  now 
ready  for  shipment  to  Managua. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sister  city  program  now  mvolves  430 
U.S.  cities  in  continuing  relationships 
with  more  than  530  cities  m  65  other 
countries.  They  are  seeking  to  strengthen 
cultviral,  educational,  professional  and 
youth  exchange  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  these  cities  and  countries  \mder  the 
auspices  of  the  Town  Affiliation  Associa- 
tion. The  association  is  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  but  its  good  work  is 
recognized  and  supported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  our 
State  Department. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Town  Affilia- 
tion Association  for  its  continuing  sup- 
port of  this  marvelous  program  and  to 
express  my  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
Hialeah-Managua  Sister  City  Committee 
has  been  chosen  as  the  outstanding  sister 
city  committee  in  the  Nation  this  year. 
The  award  for  the  best  overall  project 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation 
will  be  presented  at  the  association's 
annual  conference  next  month. 

It  is  with  great  pride,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  commend  the  Hialeah-Managua 
sister  city  program,  the  city  of  Hialeah, 
and  the  people  of  that  great  city  for  their 
splendid  devotion  to  the  cause  of  great 
understanding  and  f  riendsliip  among  the 
people  of  the  world.  This  is  a  great 
example  of  people-to-people  friendship. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  in- 
clude in  this  Record  a  report  of  the 
Hialeah-Managua  Sister  City  Committee 
dated  February  9,  1973,  which  details  the 
progress  of  the  Managua  relief  program 
through  that  date.  I  also  wish  to  include 
the  official  proclamation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Hialeah  honoring  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Sister  City  Cooperation  Day 
last  May.  In  addition  I  request  permis- 
sion to  include  several  reports  of  the 
Hialeah  effort  which  were  reported  in  the 
official  newsletter  of  the  Town  Affilia- 
tion Association  and  a  question  and  an- 
swer presentation  of  the  facts  about  the 
sister  cities  program  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  other  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country  who  might  Join 
this  outstanding  people-to-people  pro- 
gram. 

The  articles  follows: 

Sismi  CiTT  CoKMirm  Rkport 

Before  the  news  of  the  Managua  earth- 
quake was  broadcast  by  local  media.  Sister 
City  Committee  President  Raymond  R. 
Schultz  and  immediate  past  President  Philip 
J.  Donohue  were  notified  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  earthquake  and  Immediately  began 
taking  steps  to  communicate  the  news  to 


dty  offldals,  medical  authorities,  tranqxnta- 
tlon  agents,  and  ▼arlo\is  relief  agencies 
throughout  the  UjB.  As  the  news  of  the  earth- 
qtiake  was  broadcast  In  the  South  Florida 
area,  Hialeah  Blayor  Henry  Milander  was  re- 
ported In  bis  request  to  begin  collections  of 
surpliis  food  and  clothing  throughout  the 
city  with  the  city's  four  fire  stations  serving 
as  collection  points.  Mayor  Milander  called 
upon  the  ofBclals  of  surrounding  communi- 
ties (Greater  Miami)  to  undertake  similar 
projects.  This  was  done  without  hesitancy. 

The  Sister  City  Committee  began  making 
arrangements  tot  a  team  of  medical  doctors 
to  be  flown  Immediately  to  Managua  via 
Lanica  Alrimes,  a  Nlcaraguan  airline  serving 
Miami.  The  medical  team  and  the  first  ship- 
ment of  food  and  clothing  donated  by  the 
Sister  City  Conunlttee  were  flown  to  Mana- 
gua, the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  earth- 
quake, December  23rd.  Medical  supplies 
donated  by  local  hospitals  were  also  flown 
mto  Managua  December  23rd  and  December 
24th.  City  officials  working  with  the  Sister 
City  Committee  made  arrangements  iot  an 
expert  Hialeah  Fire  Department  Paramedic 
team  to  be  flown  to  Managua,  If  necessary. 
Also  readied  was  a  comprehensive  drive  far 
blood  donations.  If  necessary. 

On  Christmas  Day,  a  shipment  of  200,000 
units  of  penlcUim  was  flown  to  Managua 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Sister  City  Com- 
mittee. This  was  arranged  through  the  In- 
ternational Christian  Relief  of  Colllngwood. 
N.J.  and  Involved  Dr.  Mary  Park  of  Merrit 
Island.  Florida,  the  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
and  Radio  Station  WFAB  which  helped  with 
the  air  transportation.  This  Spanish  radio 
station  conducted  a  full-scale  relief  effort, 
collected  food  and  clothing,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Sister  City  Committee. 

The  Sister  City  Committee  was  responsible 
for  pinpointing,  through  Nlcaraguan  ofll- 
dals,  the  exact  needs  of  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake.  Committee  ofllcera  made  various 
Inspection  trips  to  Managua  to  consult  with 
Commanding  Oeneral  A.  Somoza  and  other 
officials.  Committee  officers  also  served  as  a 
clearing  house  for  Inquiries  from  relatives  of 
Managuan  residents  who  sought  Information 
regarding  their  welfare. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  Lanica  Air- 
lines, the  UJ3.  Air  Force,  and  the  Board  of 
International  Trade,  the  Sister  City  Commit- 
tee was  directly  responsible  for  obtaining 
more  than  $6  mlUlon  worth  of  medical  and 
food  supplies  for  relief  of  earthquake  sur- 
vivors. This  included  more  than  230,000 
pounds  of  badly-needed  canned  meats  in  tab- 
top  cans  which  was  transported  from  the 
Christian  World  Reform  Relief  Committee 
m  Wheaton,  111.  via  five  semi- trailer  trucks 
to  Miami  and  then  flown  by  giant  Air  Force 
cargo  planes  to  Managua.  Also  included  In 
the  aid  was  a  $3  mUllon-plus  donation  of 
milk  nutrient  supplement  for  the  children  of 
Managua.  This  was  shipped  directly  from 
Houston.  Texas  with  the  aid  of  Mayor  Louie 
Welch  and  was  arranged  by  the  Interna- 
tional ChrlstUn  Relief.  Other  items  Included 
a  shipment  of  480.000  Ublets  of  antibiotics, 
2,000  pounds  of  flour  from  a  local  restaurant, 
60  packages  of  Immunization  shots  and  more 
than  10,000  can  openers,  a  sorely-needed 
Implement  which  were  coUected  on  a  door 
to  door  basis  by  the  school  children,  girl 
scouts  and  boy  scouts  of  Hialeah  and  the 
nearby  conmiunlties  of  Miami  Springs  and 
Miami  Lakes.  Other  food  supplies  were  ar- 
ranged through  the  efforts  of  Food  for  Hun- 
gry In  Los  Angeles,  California.  Volunteering 
their  services  in  many  ways  were  REA  Ex- 
press, Alfa  Aero-Freight  and  S.  MalatesU 
and  Sons. 

By  way  of  coordination,  the  Committee 
began  to  receive  through  Nlcaraguan  officials 
what  items  were  most  critically  needed  and 
then  arrange  for  their  donation  If  possible. 
Since  the  hospitals  were  wiped  out  by  the 
earthquake  which  kUled  more  than  4,000  and 
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Injiued  more  than  20,000  residents,  the  com- 
mittee arranged  for  a  donation  of  a  stirplus 
ambulance  which  was  refurbished  and  tested 
by  the  City  at  Hialeah  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment. 

Another  function  of  the  Committee  was 
to  Insiue  proper  Identification  of  the  items 
from  the  United  States  before  they  were  fiown 
to  Nicaragua.  This  emphasized  to  the  people 
of  Managua  that  the  Sister  City  program  was 
a  very  real  program  meeting  real  needs  and 
in  the  words  of  Oeneral  Somoza,  "We  are 
especially  Indebted  to  our  Sister  City  Hialeah, 
Florida,  for  their  immediate  and  sustained 
support  which  has  been  magnificent." 

Hialeah  Mayor  Henry  Milander  officially 
proclaimed  a  "Day  of  Mourning"  for  basebaU 
star  Roberto  Clemente  who  died  In  a  plane 
crash  while  going  to  the  aid  of  the  survivors 
of  the  earthquake. 

Donations  of  money  coUected  door  to  door 
by  children  through  churches,  schools,  race- 
tracks, civic  orgaiUzatlons,  fraternal  orga- 
nizations, etc.,  were  being  funnelled  through 
the  Sister  City  Committee  with  the  fimds 
being  turned  into  necessary  foodstuffs  and 
medical  supplies  Inunedlately. 

DONATIONS 


168.000  PenlcUlln  Tablets. 
600.000  Influenza  Vaccines. 
a.OOO  Pounds  of  Flour. 
254.000  Vltemln  Tablets. 
Oamma  OlobuUn  ($100,000) . 
256,000    Pounds    of     Carnation    Canned 
Spreadable  Meats. 
480,000  Ms'ozon  Tablets. 
30,000  Pairs  of  Eye  Glasses  w/Cases. 
6  Transceivers. 

70.000  Pounds  of  Baby  Formula. 
24.000  Pounds  Instant  Breakfast. 
Approximately  150.000  Pounds  Food  Prom 
the  People  of  Hlale&h. 

15,000  Pounds  Miscellaneous  Medical 
Supplies. 

Hialeah  Hospital 
180  Rolls  2-lnch  Gauze. 
180  Rolls  3-lnch  Gauze. 
2,000  Tongue  Depressors.   ' 
1.200  Vitamin  C  Tablets  (500  mg  each) . 
1,000  Tablets  Meprobamate  (400  mg  each) . 
6  Dozen  4-inch  Elastic  Bandages. 
4  Dozen  6-lnch  Elastic  Bandages. 

Coonffnated 
City  Resolution  requesting  the  President 
and    aU    Government    Agencies    to    assist 
Managua. 

Food  and  clothing  pick-up  for  all  Dade 
County  Fire  Departments  and  Hialeah  Fire 
Departments. 

VSAT. 
C-6A  Aircraft  and  3  0141  Aircraft. 
70,000  lbs.  Carnation  Can  Meat 
3,000  lbs.  Cocoa  Mix. 
25,686  lbs.  Creola  Sauce. 
49,000  :bs.  Shape  Metrtoal  Powder. 
2.7S0  lbs.  Polio  Vaccine, 
•1,000.00  Medical  Supplies  Mi&ml-Dade 
2  Ambulances, 
1.000  lbs.  Rat  Poison., 
400  dz.  Toys. 

Crrr  or  Hialeah.  Ft*.— PaocLAMATioifs 

Whereas,  the  Sister  City  Committee  of 
fJr.t^  ^•'*'*  Managua.  Nicaragua  has  truly 
nf^n».  .  ^^\  ultimate  in  humanitarian 
qualities  in  behalf  of  the  many  victims  of  dls- 
asters  In  Managua,  and 

Whereas,  the  SUter  City  Committee  has 
been  natlonaUy  recognized  for  Its  tremen- 
dous efforts  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Managua  and  Nicaragua,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Sister  City 
Committee  have  donated  countless  hours 
energies  and  talents  In  securing  and  coordi- 
nating the  shipment  of  more  than  $8  million 
in  aid  to  the  earthquake  victims  of  Managua 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  MUander,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  HUleah,  do  hereby  declare 


Sunday,  May  6,  1973,  be  proclaimed  as  Sister 
City  Cooperation  Day  in  Hialeah  In  observ- 
ing and  commending  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  Sister  City  Committee  and  urge  the  resi- 
dents of  Hialeah  to  continue  the  extensive 
cooperation  with  the  Sister  City  Committee 
and  Its  members. 

Hialeah  Rushes  Am  to  Btsicken  "Sister" 
Aid  for  Nlcaraguan  earthquake  victims  Is 
pouring  Into  Managua's  Sister  City  of  Hia- 
leah, Florida  from  aU  points  In  the  nation 
and  from  people  from  aU  walks  of  lUe,  both 
young  and  old. 

Within  three  hours  after  the  last  large 
shock  battered  Managua,  Hialeah  Mayor 
Henry  Milander  made  a  public  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Hialeah  for  surplus  food  and 
clothing  and  ordered  the  city's  fire  stations 
to  begin  collections. 

The  first  Lanica  Airline  filght  to  Managua 
the  evening  of  the  earthquake  Included  a 
large  shipment  from  the  Hialeah-Managua 
Sister  City  Committee  and  Included  canned 
goods  and  clothing  which  had  been  coUected 
In  Hialeah  schools  at  llianksglvlng  time. 

The  Sister  City  Committee  has  been  co- 
ordinating all  Managua  relief  efforts  in  South 
Florida  with  newly-elected  president  Ray- 
mond R.  Schultz  and  Immediate  past  presi- 
dent Philip  J.  Donohue  coordinating. 

Following  the  Initial  plea  by  Mayor  MUan- 
der for  aid  to  the  earthquake  survivors,  five 
seml-traUers  of  food  and  clothing  have  been 
dispatched  to  the  Lanica  Air  Cargo  Terminal 
at  Miami  International  Airport.  Joining  in 
with  Hialeah  In  making  collections  have  been 
the  nearby  cities  of  Miami  Springs.  Miami, 
Miami  Beach.  Coral  Gables,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Government  of  Dade  County. 

Canned  goods,  which  have  become  a  criti- 
cal item  because  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
aster, are  on  their  way  to  Miami  for  flight 
to  Managua  from  all  pomts  to  the  United 
States— Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Antonio,  etc. 

The  Chicago  shipments  of  200,000  pounds 
of  tab-top  canned  meats  were  made  possible 
by  the  Christian  World  Reform  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  Carol  Stream,  nilnols. 

The  plea  went  out  for  scarce  Immune 
Serum  Globulin  to  prevent  disease  In  Mana- 
gua. The  Sister  City  Committee  obtained  this 
serum  from  Parke  Davis  and  It  was  fiown  to 
Managua  within  15  hours  after  the  request. 
Cash  donations  and  clothing  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  potots  In  Florida.  School  chil- 
dren in  Hialeah  and  nearby  communities 
have  gone  door  to  door  collecttog  funds  and 
the  scarce,  non-electric  can  openers  which 
the  Nlcaraguans  need  for  the  canned  goods. 
Committee  members  made  appearances  on 
radio  and  television  and  received  full  co- 
operation from  the  press  In  making  pleas 
for  aid. 

A  local  restaurant  donated  2,000  pounds 
of  flour  for  the  victims  through  the  efforts 
of  Hialeah  CouncUman  Jack  Cherry,  who  was 
Instrumental  to  1963  to  launching  the  Sister 
City  program. 

"The  transportation  problem  Is  beyond  the 
Imagtoatlon,"  said  Schultz,  "but  we  are  lick- 
ing it  with  the  help  of  airlines,  private  flying 
services,  local  express  trucking  companies 
such  as  REA  and  from  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Trade." 

Ftoanclal  donations  have  been  rolling  to 
and  Nlcaraguan  Consul  General  Luis  de 
Bayle  has  asked  the  Sister  City  Committee 
to  coordtoate  the  administration  of  the 
funds. 

A  local  radio  station  WFAB,  operated  by 
Cuban  refugees,  has  devoted  its  entire  staff 
and  programming  to  ralstog  food,  clothing, 
and  funds  for  the  Hialeah  Slstcfr  City  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Flagler  Kennel  Club  donated  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  last  evening  of  races  to  the 
reUef  effort. 


One  of  the  greatest  problems  to  the  relief 
drive  was  the  matter  of  communications  and 
making  sure  the  right  toformatlon  was  made 
avaUable  to  the  public. 

Often,  other  agencies  were  12  hours  be- 
htod  in  their  information  whUe  the  local 
conunlttee  bad  flrst-hand  knowledge  from 
Nicaragua.  This  meant  in  some  cases  that 
confilcttog  reports  were  dispatched  regarding 
the  needs  and  situation  in  Managua. 

Recognition  of  Hialeah's  efforts  was  iname- 
dlate  with  Oeneral  Somoza  writing  person- 
ally to  Mayor  MUander  saying  "we  are  espe- 
cially todebted  to  our  SUter  City  Hialeah, 
Florida  for  their  immediate  and  instant  sup- 
port which  has  been  magnificent." 

RoBEBTo  Clemente  SoToi  CiTT  AwARO  Srr 
A  racetrack  owner,  Hialeah  Hospital  and 
hundreds  of  contributors  Jotoed  with  the 
Hialeah-Managua  Sister  City  Committee  re- 
cently to  purchase  two  ambulances  for  the 
Central  American  city  which  has  been  with- 
out ambulance  service  stoce  the  recent  dis- 
astrous earthquake. 

John  W.  Oalbreath,  president  of  Hialeah 
Park  and  the  baseball  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  told 
Mayor  Henry  MUander  that  he  would  donate 
to  his  famUy  name  $3,000  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  one  of  two  ambulances  which  are 
being  traded  to  for  new  ones  by  Randle- 
Eastem  through  Byerly  Superior  Coach  Sales, 
Inc.,  of  Clearwater. 

Galbreath  made  the  donation  whUe  mak- 
ing another  type  of  donation— one  of  sU 
remalntog  bats  used  by  the  late  star  Roberto 
Clemente.  who  was  klUed  December  31,  1972, 
WhUe  fiytog  to  the  aid  of  Hialeah's  Sister 
City.  The  bat  wUl  be  used  as  part  of  a  trophy 
to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Sister  City 
Committee  to  the  person  who  "best  exhibits 
the  humanitarian  qualities  of  Roberto 
Clemente." 

Hialeah  Hospital  has  underwritten  the  cost 
of  the  second  ambulance  for  which  donations 
are  betog  sought  through  a  civic  effort 
headed  by  a.  group  of  Latto  buUders. 

"We  hope  to  have  these  ambulances  to 
Managua  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  middle 
of  March,"  reported  Milander,  who  said  hla 
city's  Matotenance  Department  would  re- 
furbish the  ambulances  and  patot  them  with 
proper  Identification.  AU  of  the  existing 
emergency  vehicles  had  been  destroyed  to 
the  earthquake. 

Hialeah  Hospital  has  also  offered  to  trato 
the  necessary  paramedic  personnel  to  man 
the  ambulances  In  Managua.  This  Is  the 
same  type  tratolng  given  by  the  hospital  to 
train  tog  rescue  service  men  of  the  Hialeah 
and  Miami  Springs  Fire  Departments. 

The  ambulances  are  the  latest  to  maaslve 
aid  arranged  by  the  Hialeah  Slstw  City  Com- 
mittee which  recently  went  over  the  six  mU- 
lion  dollar  level  to  totsJ  aid  rendered  to  the 
form  of  food  and  medical  supplies.  (Ed.  Note: 
See  story  "Hialeah  Rushes  Aid  to  Stricken  . 
Sister"  to  the  January-February  issue  of 
TANews.) 

SisTEB  CrriEs  International 

TOCTR  COMMTTNITT  IN  VtTORLD  AFrAIRS 


The  Town  Affiliation  or  Sister  City  pro- 
gram encourages  International  friendship 
through  contacts  between  the  people  of  one 
country  and  another  by  formal  association  of 
their  cities,  towns  or  villages.  These  contacts 
help  to  further  totematlonal  understand- 
tog  at  all  levels  of  the  community  on  a  con- 
tinuing long-term  basts.  Within  this  program 
cities  and  their  citizens  exchange  things. 
Ideas  and  people  to  a  wide  variety  of  cul- 
tural, youth,  educational,  municipal,  profee- 
sional  and  technical  projects. 

The  Sister  City  program  as  a  national  con- 
cept was  launched  at  the  White  Hotise  in 
1956  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  caUed  for 
massive  exchanges  between  AmeiicaxiB  and 
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the  peoples  of  other  laiicU.  Hundreds  of  VS. 
cities  responded  and  have  established  two- 
way  relationships  with  cities  In  over  60  other 
nations  and   are   working   together  to  help 

'  build  a  more  peaceful  world. 

The  Sister  City  program  Is  unique.  It  is  a 

'  two-way  program.  The  give  and  take  Is  shared 
by  both  communities.  It  provides  a  program 
of  planned  and  continuous  contact  between 
the  cities  Involved  and  their  citizens.  It 
brings  together  both  municipal  and  volun- 
tary community  resources  and  offers  a 
mechanism  for  individuals  and  organizations 
to  be  involved  in  the  rewarding  field  of  inter- 
national relations. 

The  Town  Affiliation  Association  is  the 
national  organization  of  Sister  Cities  In  the 
United  States  and  serves  as  a  center  to  asstst 
T7.S.  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  entering 
this  rewarding  program.  This  pamphlet  will 
tell  you  how. 

WHAT  IS  A  TOWN  Ami.XATION? 

When  an  American  conunimity  of  what- 
ever size  or  character  Joins  with  a  commu- 
nity in  another  nation  to  learn  more  about 
<ach  other  and  to  develop  friendly  and  mean- 
ingful exchanges,  the  two  may  propose  a 
formal  affiliation.  The  ideal  affiliation  In- 
volves a  large  number  of  citizens  and  orga- 
nizations in  both  communities  to  engage  In 
continuing  projects  of  mutual  Interests. 

WHT  HAVZ  A  TOWH  AimjATTONr 

A  Town  Affiliation  helps  the  citizens  of 
U.S.  cities  become  directly  and  personally 
Involved  In  international  relations  and 
thereby  it  enables  Americans  to: 

1.  Exchange  ideas  with  cities  and  citizens 
of  other  cultures: 

2.  Help  bring  about  peace  through  a  better 
understanding  of  the  world  today; 

3.  Develop  a  better  knowledge  of  the  role 
of  cities  and  their  citizens  In  today's  rapidly 
changing  world. 

A  Town  Affiliation  gives  your  community 
the  opportunity  to  strengthen  international 
understanding  by  taking  an  active  role  to 
world  affairs. 

WSO  TAKXS  PAKT? 

A  well  organized  Affiliation  committee  rep- 
resents a  true  cross  section  of  your  commu- 
nity, such  as:  education,  cultural,  technical, 
business,  professional,  social,  women's  clubs, 
civic,  service,  veteran,  labor,  religious,  youth, 
hobby  groups,  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. This  Is  a  good  time  to  take  stock 
of  your  city  and  what  makes  it  vmlque. 

WHAT  TO  DO  mSTT 

If  you  belong  to  any  of  the  above  organiza- 
tions, you  might  first  discuss  the  affiliation 
Idea  with  your  own  group.  Are  they  inter- 
ested? Would  they  be  willing  to  take  part? 
If  so,  your  organization  can  call  on  the  Mayor 
of  your  town  or  city  to  explain  your  Interest 
and  desire  to  explore  further  the  Idea  of  a 
town  affiliation  for  your  community.  The 
Mayor  is  usuaUy  consulted  at  this  time  so 
that  other  Interested  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations may  have  a  central  meeting  point. 

THK    ROLB    OF    THB   CTTT 

In  order  for  a  well  planned  affiliation  to 
function  properly,  recognition  by  the  city  is 
essential.  This  is.  after  all,  a  program  Involv- 
ing the  city  and  without  endorsement  by 
the  local  mayor  and  council,  the  overseas 
city  is  more  than  likely  to  turn  down  your 
affiliation  proposal.  In  many  countries,  cities 
are  allowed  to  expend  municipal  funds  for 
International  activities.  A  good  program  m- 
cludes  the  city  government  In  all  phases  of 
Its  planning  and  Incorporates  activities  that 
will  benefit  your  commxmlty  such  as  plan- 
ning and  transportation  exchanges,  etc., 
which  mvolve  varloiis  city  departments. 

S»r  T7P  A   COMMTTm 

As  soon  as  your  community  decides  to 
proceed,  set  up  a  small  steering  committee 
which  should  Include  a  cross-section  of  com- 
munity leaders  and  organizations.  At  this 


meeting  appoint  an  Executive  Committee 
that  will  have  continuing  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  program.  Your  basic  com- 
mittee can  be  expanded  once  your  program 
is  underway.  Eventually,  your  committee 
might  like  to  consider  an  official  name,  such 
as  "Overseas  Neighbors,"  etc.  Tour  Mayor  is 
usually  asked  to  serve  as  Honorary  Chair- 
man. 

The  Committee  should  review  the  human 
and  physical  resources  of  your  community. 
It  can  discuss  the  types  of  projects  your 
community  can  undertake  and  shoiUd  de- 
velop a  tentative  prograni  plan.  The  Com- 
mittee will  then  come  up  with  suggestions 
for  locating  a  sister  city. 

SXLXCTING   TOUB  PBOSPZCTIVK   SISTEB  CTTT 

Pick  a  ooimtry  and  then.  If  possible,  nar- 
row down  your  choice  to  a  prospective  area. 
Selection  should  be  based  on  mutual  Inter- 
ests. For  example,  affiliated  communities  may 
be  similar  in  size  and  economic  character- 
istics. 

Help  in  selecting  a  city  may  come  from 
ex-servicemen  who  served  in  the  area,  mem- 
bers of  your  conmiunlty  who  have  traveled 
or  lived  abroad,  nearby  foreign  consulates, 
foreign  language  groups  and  organizations, 
and  firms  with  overseas  branches. 

Your  choice  may  derive  from  historical 
ties.  Who  founded  your  town?  Who  have 
been  outstanding  leaders  during  the  growth 
of  your  community?  Did  they  come  from  a 
foreign  country?  Answers  to  these  questions 
may  give  you  clues  for  focusing  on  an  over- 
seas area. 

BKTORX    TOO    WRrrX    OVZRSEAS 

Whether  you  want  advice  on  choosing  a 
city  or  have  already  decided  on  one,  you  will 
find  it  helpful  to  obtain  additional  infor- 
mation before  making  yovir  Initial  contact 
with  the  overseas  city.  Write  up  a  back- 
ground sketch  on  your  own  community; 
outline  the  types  of  business  activities  car- 
ried on:  the  names  of  your  civic  and  service 
organizations;  the  extent  of  your  public  and 
private  school  system;  cultural  Institutions 
like  museums,  art  galleries;  occupations  and 
hobbles  of  your  conunlttee  members:  the 
types  of  projects  your  community  la  ready 
to  undertake  at  the  beginning.  At  this  point, 
you  wUl  wish  to  consult  with  the  Town 
Affiliation  Association  for  advice  on  specific 
countries  and  experiences  other  cities  have 
had  to  help  guide  your  choice.  The  Town 
Affiliation  Association  will  review  your  plans, 
assist  you  with  any  problems  and  clear  your 
choice  for  a  Sister  City  through  impropriate 
overseas  channels. 

ROW  LONG  OOKS  XT  TAKX? 

Now  that  you  are  ready  to  apply  for  a  sister 
city  in  another  nation,  how  long  will  It  take 
before  you  will  know  who  your  affiliate  will 
be,  or  whether  the  city  will  accept?  First,  this 
will  vary  depending  on  which  area  of  the 
world  is  being  approached.  Second,  the  time 
will  vary  due  to  the  press  of  local  condi- 
tions, language  barriers  or  other  iinforeseen 
circumstances.  An  aflUlatlon  to  become  real- 
ity, can  take  anywhere  from  weelcs  to  months. 
The  usual  time  Is  about  six  months. 

wsrrx  TOOK  paofacriva  sisnx  crrr 

Now  that  you  have  singled  out  the  over- 
seas town  of  your  choice,  and  Town  Affilia- 
tion Association  has  ascertained  that  the  in- 
terest Is  mutual,  have  your  Mayor  send  a 
letter  to  the  it&jor  overseas.  Your  Mayor's 
letter  will  set  forth  your  desire  to  affiliate 
with  the  foreign  city;  it  may  explam  why 
you  chose  that  particular  city,  it  may  de- 
scribe what  you  mean  by  an  affiliation.  The 
Town  Affiliation  Association  can  provide  a 
list  of  suggested  forms  to  assist  you. 

Dont  expect  an  Immediate  reply,  remem- 
ber it  took  your  own  community  time  to 
get  this  far.  Even  though  the  overseas  Mayor 
Is  interested,  he  will  want  to  discuss  your 
proposal  with  his  Council.  It  may  take  three 
months  for  you  to  get  a  reply.  Be  patient. 
Slow  beginnings  often  have  the  best  endings. 
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Ask  your  atatar  city's  Mayor  to  set  up  a 
committee  similar  to  yours  and  send  you  the 
names  of  the  members  so  that  you  can  ex- 
change ideas  for  mutual  projects.  You  will 
probably  want  to  stage  some  ceremony  in 
your  own  city  now,  In  order  that  everyone  In 
your  community  will  know  that  you  and 
your  slster-clty  are  officially  affiliated.  Pub- 
licize the  event  well  and  Invite  representa- 
tives of  your  slater  dty  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Don't  forget  foreign  students  in 
yotir  area  that  come  from  your  affiliate's 
country.  Be  sure  to  Invite  participation  by 
members  of  yoxir  local  newspapers,  radio 
and  television. 

TOT7S  COMlfrnXI  AT  WOBK 

Under  your  Executive  Committee,  sub- 
committees may  be  appointed  for  each  pro- 
posed project,  with  Standing  Committees  re- 
sponsible for  year-round  planning.  Some 
towns  work  through  6  or  6  committees. 
Others  use  13  to  10  committees  because  of 
the  scope  of  their  program.  No  one  small 
group  can  be  expected  to  carry  out  a  suc- 
cessful affiliation.  The  work  should  be  di- 
vided and  spread  out  so  a  large  niunber  cf 
people  from  many  sections  of  your  com- 
munity will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
part.  Many  committees  ask  existing  groups 
to  take  charge  of  one  or  two  projects  per 
year,  thus  helpmg  to  Insure  a  dynamic  con- 
tmuous  program.  Prom  this  point  on  you 
need  full  publicity  through  press,  radio  and 
TV  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  community. 

nKANCXNO   TOTTK  PaOOEAM 

A  budget  is  needed,  of  course.  It  can  be 
small  or  large  and  Is  generally  raised  outside 
of  city  government  funds  by  the  affiliation 
committee.  Communities  have  used  different 
ways  for  raising  funds  to  finance  activities. 
Annual  dues  and  memberships  usually  help 
defray  general  operating  expenses  with  larger 
affairs  held:  balls,  sales,  etc..  to  finance  more 
ambitious  exchange  projects.  Many  activities 
are  supported  by  "services"  of  business,  cul- 
tural and  civic  groups.  Hotels  have  offered 
free  lodging  to  overseas  visitors,  auto  dealers 
have  supplied  transportation,  and  manufac- 
turers have  furnished  products  and  man- 
power. 

Many  projects  can  be  carried  out  at  little 
or  no  cost.  Examples  are  exchangee  of  school 
artcraft,  exchanges  of  photograph  exhibits, 
pen  pals,  tape  pals  (exchange  of  tape  record- 
ings), exchangee  of  popular  and  Industrial 
magazines  and  technical  literature,  and  con- 
tact between  "ham"  radio  operators  In  each 
community.  Civic,  service  and  social  clubs 
establish  contacts  with  counterpart  groups. 
In  the  sister  city.  If  such  groups  do  not  exist 
in  the  affiliated  city,  it  may  be  possible  to 
assist  citizens  overseas  to  establish  them. 

PROJECTS  TOO  CAM  DO 

Programs  and  projects  are  developed  out  of 
the  mutual  desires  and  interests  of  the  sister- 
cities.  There  Is  no  cut-and-dried  pattern. 
Projects  are  only  limited  by  the  imagination 
and  resotu-ces  of  the  communities.  In  general 
Town  Affiliations  appear  to  succeed  better 
when  the  cities  are  of  similar  size  and  have 
sinUlar  interests  and  ways  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. Through  visits  or  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence, both  cities  discuss  the  types  of 
projects  they  would  like  to  carry  out.  When 
one  or  more  projects  are  agreed  upon,  the 
program  is  carried  out  by  the  citizens  on  both 
sides. 

In  beginning  the  program,  a  community 
may  wish  to  start  by  sending  a  group  of  8  z  10 
photographs  of  its  city  along  with  back- 
ground material.  Remember,  language  barri- 
ers can  be  overcome  by  various  visual  pres- 
entations. The  affiliate  may  wish  to  publish 
these  In  the  local  newspaper.  You  should 
ask  for  photos  and  news  of  the  city  so  youf 
local  newspapers  can  acquaint  your  own  citi- 
zens with  your  sister  city.  As  your  program 
develops  and  expands.  It  Is  a  good  idea  to 
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k00p  at  least  two  scrapbooka.  They  are  useful 
to  help  guide  futiu«  ohalnnen,  to  loan  to 
neighboring  communities  Interested  in  en- 
tering the  program  and  for  national  and  m- 
tematlonal  award  programs. 

Following  are  some  of  the  types  of  projects 
which  have  been  carried  out  successfully  by 
other  communities.  The  types  of  projects  you 
decide  on  may  be  more  comprehensive  than 
this  brief  list,  depending  upon  your  commu- 
nity resources  and  Ingenuity. 

1.  Exchanges  of  visitors,  officials,  proidlnent 
citizens,  musicians,  students,  teachers,  pro- 
fessionals, news  rei>ortan,  radio  and  TV,  la- 
bor, etc. 

3.  Organised  tours.  Hoq>itallty  ceremonies 
for  visiting  groups. 

8.  Letter  writing.  When  exchanging  corre- 
spondence with  a  community  that  sp)eaks 
another  language,  a  Langtiage  Resource  Com- 
mittee is  essentUI.  Other  than  face-to-face 
visits,  one  of  the  most  important  ways  of 
exchanging  ideas  with  overseas  contacts  is 
through  the  personal  letter.  Write  your 
friends  overseas  about  your  way  of  life,  where 
you  work,  your  hobbies,  where  you  live,  play, 
go  to  school,  etc.  Write  about  cvurent  hap- 
penings m  your  community.  If  you  do  not 
have  the  name  and  address  of  a  person  to 
write  to,  ask  the  committees  of  your  sister 
city  to  supply  you  with  the  names  of  per- 
sons wishing  to  correspond,  together  with  to- 
formatlon  about  their  interests. 

4.  School  affiliations  can  be  a  stimulating 
activity  If  organized  within  your  educational 
system.  They  can  be  a  strong  adjunct  to  your 
school's  language,  history,  ciUtural  and  other 
programs.  There  are  no  end  of  fascmating 
projecU  that  young  people  can  engage  In  to 
enlarge  their  horizons  of  learning. 

5.  Radio  contacts  b-tween  sister-cities  can 
be  made  by  amateur  short-wave  radio  cura- 
tors. Special  broadcasts  on  records  or  tape 
are  made  for  use  abroad. 

6.  Art  Exhibits.  Both  school  children  and 
members  of  local  art  clubs  exchange  art  work 
With  their  overseas  counterparts.  The  ma- 
terial Is  often  exhibited  in  public  buildings 
and  merchants'  windows  m  both  towns. 

7.  Photo  Exhibits.  Camera  clubs  of  both 
towoB  exchange  collections  of  still  photo- 
graphs and  documentary  motion  pictvires. 

8.  Sending  of  mementos,  not  on  a  chari- 
table baaU,  but  of  mutual  Interest  and  re- 
tpKt.  Gifts  are  generally  modest  ones. 

9.  Exchange  of  music,  recordings  and  plays. 

10.  Exchange  of  good  quality  magazines. 
books  and  periodicals,  new  and  old  In  good 
condition. 

11.  exchange  of  technical  literature  and 
pubUcations  between  people  of  slmUar  in- 
terests. For  example,  medical  publications 
between  doctors,  publications  dealing  with 
new  scientific  techniques,  music  and  art  u>- 
precUUon.  exchanges  between  jewelers. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  lawyers,  and  ma- 
terials between  city  officials  and  various  city 
departments.  ' 
♦J:?'  ^^^  Affiliations.  Development  of  rela- 
tions between  auch  groups  as  Uons,  Rotary 
Boy  Scouts,  Olrl  Scouts,  women's  clubs  and 
hobblee,  etc.,  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
sister  city.                                       »*    «  *"  wi» 
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Cooking  classes  in  school  could  spend  a 
week  on  favorite  dishes  of  the  sister  city. 

Obtain  a  flag  from  your  sister  city  and 
country  to  use  in  your  pubUc  meetings. 

Plant  a  tree  for  your  city  and  your  sister 
city  side  by  side  in  a  pubUc  park  and  have 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

Oather  facts  on  your  sister  city  to  use  on 
an  "area"  basis.  For  example,  the  local  his- 
torian ooiUd  write  an  article  or  make  a 
speech  on  the  history  of  the  foreign  city.  The 
school  advisor  could  write  or  speak  on  the 
likenesses  and  the  differences  of  the  school 
systems.  This  could  be  developed  Into  at  least 
10  or  16  basic  speeches  for  civic  and  service 
clubs,  and  for  as  many  articles  In  the  local 
newspapers. 

Stamp  coUectors  coiUd  exhibit  stamps  from 
the  overseas  country. 

Appropriate  foreign  songs  might  be  taught 
and  sung  in  the  school  room. 

Oames  of  the  foreign  city  Inlght  be  inter- 
esting to  the  chUdren  and  sport  enthusiasts. 
Travel  posters  from  the  sister  city  or  its 
country  ooiUd  be  displayed  in  windows  and 
meeting  places. 

Motion  pictures  or  colored  slides  obtained 
from  the  sister-city  or  airlines  and  transpor- 
tation companies  could  be  exhibited. 

You  may  want  to  put  on  a  Sister  City 
dance.  This  will  inform  your  community 
about  your  project  while  helping  to  raise 
money  for  yoiw  activities. 

Industrial  worker  exchange,  teachers, 
technlcUns  and  apprentices,  so  Inclined  are 
employed  by  industrialists  of  the  sister  city 
for  a  specified  period  of  time. 
Sister  City  bazaar  or  dinner. 
Arrange  to  get  together  a  local  group  to 
visit  your  sister  city. 

Social  programs  for  visitors  from  your  sU- 
ter  city. 

Local  group  to  study  and  work  on  crafts  of 
sister  city. 

Local  churches  can  use  the  sister  city  and 
brotherhood  theme. 

Each  local  civic  and  service  club  can  offer 
a  "Salute"  program  to  the  sister  city. 

After  the  Town  Affiliation  is  underway 
there  can  be  an  anniversary  dance,  dinner' 
party  or  celebration. 

The  sister  city  theme  could  be  tied  In  to 
the  county  fair  and  its  exhibits. 

The  local  motion  picture  theatres  could 
show  short  subjects  of  the  foreign  country 
in  which  the  sister  city  is  located. 

Your  local  library  can  feature  books  and 
pictures  on  the  affiliate  country. 

Local  garden  clubs  could  plant  and  design 
a  garden  where  the  names  of  your  city  and 
your  affiliate  would  bloom  in  fiowers. 

You  can  rename  one  of  the  local  streets 
or  parks  for  your  sister  city  during  periods 
Of  celebration  or  as  a  permanent  symbol  of 
your  affiliation.  i^^i.  w. 


Iwoait  Youi  CoicmnnTT  Abottt  Sism  Crrr 

PaOJKCTS 

Publish  and  prepare  food  recipes  from  the 
foreign  country. 

Play  popular  and  traditional  music  of  the 
country  at  schooU,  club  meetings  and  over 
local  radio  stations. 

Make  up  local  exhibits  for  store  and  bank 
TOidows  showing  products  or  the  way  of  life 
or  your  overseas  affiliate. 

Learn  what  local  manufacturers  must  im- 
port to  make  their  finished  product.  Perhaps 
»w  material;  chemicals,  or  seml-flnished 
Pj™  come  from  the  area  near  your  slater 

«Z:.  "^^  *''••  ^'^  ^  *o  Illustrate  the  eco- 
nomic interdependence  of  people. 


PIOGKAM  Ams 

The  Town  Affiliation  Association  constantly 
receives  and  researches  materUls,  news  let- 
ters, and  publications  from  cities  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world  which  are 
involved  in  the  aflUlatlon  program.  These  ma- 
terUls are  available  to  help  new  communities 
Interested  In  the  affiliation  program.  The 
TAA  mamtalns  a  list  of  guides,  and  helpful 
suggestions  on  how-to-do-it.  For  a  publica- 
tion list  write  to:  Town  Affiliation  AMod- 
atlon,  1618  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

20000. 

TH«  TOWN  AmLIATION  AaaOCXATTOIf 

The  Town  AflUlatlon  Association  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc.  Is  a  tax-exempt,  non-profit  organization', 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C,  estab- 
lished to  foster  better  international  cooper- 
ation and  understanding  through  Sister  City 
relationships  between  cities  In  the  VB  and 
other  nations.  The  AssoclaUon  is  an  orga- 
nization of  city  governments  and  their  Sister 
City  Oonunlttees  and  provides  a  national 
forum  through  which  the  cities  of  America 
can  express  their  concerns  and  actively  work 


to  meet  the  challenge  of  bettering  Interna- 
tional relations  in  the  world  today. 

The  Town  Affiliation  Association  was  In- 
corporated  m  1967  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  at  the  request  of  the  cities  in  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  this  national  forum  for  an 
Interchange  of  Ideas  and  resources  to  help 
local  communities  further  their  Interna- 
tional programs. 

Every  U.S.  city  afllllated  with  a  Sister  City 
in  another  nation  finds  Itself  busy  with  their 
local  program  activities.  While  Sister  City 
Committees  must  provide  local  leadership 
and  direction,  they  must  also  deal  with  many 
Issues  that  can  only  be  approached  through 
nation-wide  study  and  action.  New  develop- 
ments In  the  field  of  international  relations 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  communities 
by  the  national  Association  which  provides 
the  kind  of  national  resources  and  services 
which  are  essential  to  continuing  program 
development  at  the  local  level.  New  program 
opportunities  are  also  investigated  by  the 
AsaocUtion  which  can  greatly  benefit  local 
conununitles  involved  in  the  continuing 
quest  for  world  peace  and  understanding. 

The  Town  Affiliation  Association  serves  as 
a  center  for  research,  information  and  coun- 
seUng.  In  this  fimctlon  as  a  national  clear- 
inghouse, the  Association  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  saving  many  communities  consid- 
erable time,  money  and  effort  In  carrying 
out  local  Sister  City  programs.  Also,  TAA 
serves  as  a  focal  point  for  the  development 
of  new  international  exchange  programs  on 
a  national  pUot  basis.  These  programs  are 
then  made  available  for  ImplementaUon 
within  the  structure  of  local  Sister  city  ac- 
tivities. 

The  ultimate  success  of  a  Sister  City  pro- 
gram occurs  when  it  reaches  the  broadest 
person-to-person  level  possible.  As  expressed 
by  the  famed,  late  commentator  Edward  B 
Murrow,  "The  best  form  of  International  com- 
munication occurs  at  three  feet."  TAA  helps 
communities  translate  this  desire  to  "com- 
municate" at  the  person-to-person  level  Into 
a  plan  of  action. 

azSOTTBCXS    AT    TOUS    DISPOflAI.      / 

'TTie  resources  of  this  program  are  not  con- 
fined to  those  in  yo\ir  own  community  They 
reach  beyond  your  state,  beyond  the  boun- 
daries  of  our  nation.  The  strength  of  the  pro- 
gram lies  in  the  people,  their  institution,  the 
communities  already  active  in  it.  You  wlU 
become  a  part  of  a  vast  group  experienced 
in  international  affairs  and  ready  to  assist 
you  In  launching  your  own  effort  and  in  help- 
Ing  It.  once  embarked. 

The  process  of  affiliating  or  entering  into 
sister  city  relationships  has  resulted  in  a 
world-wide  venture  of  cooperation  between 
many  people,  institutions  and  associations  of 
a  completely  private,  nonpolitlcal  nature 
Many  cities  already  in  the  program  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  experience  to 
neighboring  communities  Interested  in  be- 
coming affiliated.  This  process  works  m  both 
directions. 

In  the  United  States,  many  local,  regional 
and  national  organizations  have  enthusiasti- 
caUy  endorsed  the  sister  city  program.  Orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Rotary,  Kiwanls,  Jay- 
cees.  Boy  Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts.  4-H, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lions,  Altrusa,  Zonta,' 
school  boards  and  many  others  actively  sup- 
port local  affiliation  programs.  The  National 
League  of  cities  has  supported  the  sister  city 
program  In  Its  National  Municipal  Policy  and 
by  active  participation  In  the  program  for 
many  years.  The  League,  established  in  1924. 
represents  over  14,600  mimlclpal  govern- 
ments of  all  sizes,  either  directly  or  through 
their  state  mtmiclpal  leagues. 

Overseas,  the  International  Union  of  Local 
Authorities,  with  headquarters  in  the  Hague, 
Netherlands,  has  lent  Its  prestige  and  sup- 
port to  the  slster-clty  program.  The  lULA 
unites  national  associations  of  municipalities 
from  47  countries  of  the  world  and  has  urged 
its  membership  to  enter  this  program  for 
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many  years.  The  lULA  has  working  relations 
with  the  United  Nations,  UNESCO,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization. 


PROBLEMS  IN  U.S.  TUNA  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  address  tlie  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
Congress  is  not  careful,  it  could  get  the 
U.S.  tuna  industry  into  a  pretty  kettle  of 
flsh.  I  refer  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
200-mile  fishing  boundary  for  U.S.  wa- 
ters. And,  that  old  family  standby,  tuna 
flsh  casserole,  might  well  become  a  wist- 
ful memory  due  to  shortages  of  tima,  and 
a  rapid  escalation  in  price  that  passage 
of  such  a  bill  would  generate. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  some  forward- 
looking  scientists  predicted  that  the 
world  would  come  to  depend  on  the 
oceans  for  much  of  its  protein  produc- 
tion. WaUowlng  In  beefsteak,  we  made 
light  of  their  theories.  Now,  suddenly,  we 
realize  that,  on  a  worldwide  basis,  pro- 
duction of  grains  and  meat  are  beginning 
to  fall  behind  demand.  Even  in  our  Na- 
tion, which  has  huge  productive  capacity, 
the  need  for  grains  for  export  has  nm 
head  on  into  the  need  for  domestic  feeds 
and  we  have  seen  meat  and  poultry  go  up 
In  price  and  in  some  cases  off  the  shelves 
at  the  supermarket. 

The  world  flsh  catch  has  been  steadily 
increasing.  Since  1966,  for  instance  when 
it  was  114  billion  pounds,  it  has  jumped 
to  153  billion  pounds  in  1971,  a  value  of 
some  $10  billion.  The  United  States  has 
fallen  far  astern  in  world  fishing.  Our 
4.7  billion  poimds  is  still  a  $704  million 
industry. 

The  U.S.  tuna  industry  last  year  landed 
524,275,000  pounds  of  flsh,  worth  $120,- 
659,000.  When  the  world,  and  the  United 
States  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
harvesting  the  food  resources  of  the  sea 
we  must  work  out  international  manage- 
ment agreements  that  make  sense.  We 
must  protect  ova  own  fishing  industry. 
Some  74  percent  of  canned  flsh  products 
in  the  United  States  last  year  came  from 
the  tuna  industry. 

The  stepped-up  demand  for  flsh  has 
created  nationalistic  stirrings  in  nations 
boimded  by  fishing  waters.  The  "cod 
war"  between  Iceland  and  Great  Britain 
was  an  example  of  the  clash  between 
tradition  and  sudden  national  posses- 
siveness  of  the  ocean  waters.  The  Eng- 
lish had  fished  the  Iceland  banks  for 
centuries  until  that  country  decided  to 
extend  its  boundaries  from  the  12-mlle 
limit  to  59  mUes. 

We  would  face  a  "tuna  war"  if  the  200- 
mile  limit  legislations,  S.  1988,  the  "in- 
terim Fisheries  Zone  Extension  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1973  were  sdlowed  to  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  Our  tuna  fleet 
already  suffers  from  harassment  by  na- 
tions which  have  unilaterally  staked  out 
claims  on  the  ocean.  More  than  200 
seizures  of  U.S.  boats  have  been  made 
since  1961.  Passage  of  this  act  would 
Invite  retaliation  by  other  nations  and 
remove  the  last  vestige  of  protection  for 
our  tuna  fishing  fleet  in  open  waters. 

Statistics    reveal    that    considerably 


more  than  half  of  our  major  tuna  catch 
Is  made  in  waters  less  than  200  miles 
ofTshore  of  the  13  nations  and  Islands 
Involved  in  the  Inter-American  Tropi- 
cal Tuna  Commission.  Unilateral  action 
on  our  part  In  establishing  the  200-mile 
fishing  preserve  would  be  certain  to  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  on  the  part  of  other 
countries.  This  would  lead  to  permit  sys- 
tems, an  acceleration  of  seizures  and  ugly 
international  incidents. 

The  tuna  appears  around  the  entire 
world.  Albacore  migrate  from  the  coast 
of  Japan  to  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  each  year.  Bigeye  tuna  migrate 
across  the  Pacific,  southern  bluefin  tuna 
are  distributed  from  the  south  Atlantic 
through  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
northern  bluefins  move  from  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  northwest- 
ern Europe  and  down  to  Brazil. 

All  species  of  tuna  move  around  con- 
stantly, following  food  supplies,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  as  a  species  the  tuna  has 
no  home.  It  ranges  over  vast  expanses 
of  the  world's  oceans,  and  appears  at  a 
wide  range  of  latitudes.  If  we  are  to  de- 
pend on  the  seas  for  more  food  we  must 
manage  this  renewable  crop  with  care.  A 
series  of  Jealously  guarded  200-mile 
zones  would  make  any  intelligent  man- 
agement program  virtually  impossible. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  U.S. 
200-mile  fishing  zone  is  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting U.S.  interest  in  its  coastal  fisher- 
ies. There  is  a  Justifiable  concern  over 
this  valuable  resource.  But,  it  should  not 
be  preserved  at  the  expense  of  our 
pelagic — tuna  among  others — fishing 
industry. 

The  United  States  is  proposing  to  the 
presoit  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Uses  of  the  Seabeds  that  definite  man- 
agement program  be  established.  Our 
capable  representative  Howard  W.  Pol- 
lock, a  former  Congressman  from  Alaska, 
hsis  proposed  that  a  species  approach  be 
used  for  fish  such  as  tuna.  Management 
of  predominately  coastal  fisheries  would 
reside  in  the  coastal  states.  However, 
management  of  wide-ranging  species 
such  as  the  tuna  will  require  interna- 
tional agreements  such  as  the  present 
Pacific  Tuna  Commission.  To  harvest  the 
maximum  jrield  we  must  have  coopera- 
tion in  optimiun  management,  in  con- 
servation, habitat  studies,  and  controlled 
catches  to  allow  stocks  to  replenish 
themselves.  A  patchwork  management 
program  made  up  of  various  200-mile 
zones,  with  differing  governmental  atti- 
tudes toward  fishery  management,  would 
jeopardize  world  supply  of  many  spe- 
cies. I  fully  support  the  U.S.  position  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pollock.  It  simply  says, 
shorn  of  its  international  legalisms,  that 
management  of  wideranging  fishes 
should  be  done  imder  a  Joint  agreement 
by  those  nations  Involved  in  fishery, 
rather  than  by  rigidly  set  areas  of  water. 

Modem  fishing  requires  that  tima 
boats  follow  the  fish.  A  nation  with  a 
small  coastal  area  could  not  establish  a 
successful  tuna  fishery  within  a  200-mile 
limit,  since  today's  fieet  often  fishes  at 
different  times  of  the  year  in  locations 
thousands  of  miles  apart. 

In  a  working  paper  submitted  to  the 
UJ*.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 


Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor,  the  UJ3.  posi- 
tion on  any  200-mile  limit  proposals 
noted  that — 

When  such  artificial  constraints  are  im- 
posed on  the  freedom  of  movement  of  tuna 
vessels,  etBclency  drops,  catches  are  reduced, 
the  supply  available  to  mankind  Is  dimin- 
ished, and  what  supply  there  1b,  is  available 
at  a  higher  cost — a  higher  cost  not  only  to 
the  consumer,  but  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 

To  keep  the  tuna  coming  into  the  can- 
neries much  research  on  their  life  cycle 
must  be  done.  Again,  few  nations  could 
go  it  alone,  and  since  the  tuna  knows  no 
200-mile  boundaries,  any  individual  na- 
tion's research  would  be  Inadequate. 
Agreement  and  cooperation  are  neces- 
sary if  the  world  supply  of  tuna  is  to  be 
preserved. 

Conservation  consists  of  catch  limita- 
tions, both  in  quantity  of  catch  and  size. 
Again,  the  whole  effect  could  t>e  thrown 
out  of  whack  if  nations  set  up  their  own 
regulations  and  over-'fished,  or  under- 
fished  the  tuna  passing  through  their 
zone.  Since  the  range  is  so  great,  the 
oceans  so  huge,  we  can  do  little  toward 
regulating  propagation  of  the  tuna.  We 
must  limit  conservation  to  an  exacting 
harvest  in  line  with  the  fishery's  ability 
to  sustain  its  numbers. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  measure  that  would: 
First,  invite  retaliation  by  other  nations; 
second,  stir  up  international  disputes; 
third.  reduce  the  supply  of  tuna  for  U.S. 
consumption ;  fourth,  drastically  hamper 
research  and  conservation  programs  for 
tuna  resources;  and  fifth,  adversely  af- 
fect a  sizable  fishing  industry  that  is  al- 
ready struggling  against  increased  costs 
due  to  necessity  for  sophisticated  long- 
range  boats  and  expensive  gear. 

John  Wesley  once  said:  "I  look  on  the 
world  as  my  parish."  Today  we  must  look 
on  the  world  as  our  fishing  hole,  and 
share  it  with  other  nations.  Self-centered 
extension  of  our  fishing  boundaries  would 
be  a  great  step  backward  in  a  shrinking 
world,  an  unconscionable  setback  to  oui 
own  fishing  industry. 


INFLATIONARY  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  ^ven  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  eztraneoua 
matter.) 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Callfrnmia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  exceUent  editorial  which 
appMred  in  the  Washington  Star-News 
aa  Thursday,  July  M,  1978:  •> 

XitTULrtonjkMT  Fakm  Bnx 

The  House  has  qurung  a  welcome  surplse, 
In  voting  even  stronger  curbs  on  those  big 
subsidy  payments  for  King  Cotton  and  other 
large  farming  Interests  than  the  Senate  wu 
willing  to  approve  last  month.  In  their  sep- 
arate legislation,  both  houses  have  set  s 
S30,000  subsidy  limit  for  any  single  farm 
operation  ($166,000  now  Is  the  ceUlng),  but 
the  House  last  week  took  the  needed  addi- 
tional step:  Its  bill  would  close  loopholes 
that  could  permit  growers  to  divide  their 
landholdlngs  and  evade  the  new  llmlUtlon. 

Thus  It  seems,  at  first  glance,  that  this 
yetf's  farm  bUl  may  represent  a  historic 
setback  for  those  agricultural  Interests-- 
wceedlngly    powerful    In    Congress— wblcn 
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benefit  from  federal  progiums  costing  $3  to 
t4  billion  annually.  But  this  particular  re- 
form, a  sensation  in  Itself,  Is  but  a  smaU 
part  of  the  total  picture.  Ob  balance,  the 
bills  that  have  pasMd  both  houses,  and  now 
are  in  conference  committee,  could  give 
farmers  a  larger  windfall  of  tax  dollars  than 
ever  and  fuel  the  inflation  of  grocery  prices. 
There  are  signs  that  President  Nixon  may 
veto  the  final  product  for  those  reasons. 

And  probably  he  shotild.  The  riskiest  as- 
pect of  this  legislation  is  a  new  system  of 
paying  crop  subsidies  on  the  basis  of  "target 
prices,"  which  would  increase  along  with  any 
rises  In  the  ooet  of  production.  If  farm  prices 
drop  below  these  specified  targets,  direct  fed- 
eral payments  to  growers  of  feed  grains, 
wheat  and  cotton  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. And  prices  may  well  be  sliding  in 
the  next  couple  of  years,  if  the  desired  ef- 
fect is  achieved  from  the  administration's 
wise  move  last  week  toward  removal  of  acre- 
age controls,  to  boost  farm  production. 

Supporters  of  this  target  formula  claim 
it  can  reduce  the  subsidy  outlay,  but  that 
appears  Co  be  a  large  gamble.  Other  observers 
think  Just  the  opposite  is  possible — a  rise  of 
several  billions  In  subsidies.  In  any  case,  the 
cost-of-productlon  escalator  Is  inflationary, 
beyond  doubt,  and  the  whole  plan  seems  to 
base  a  new  standard  for  federal  farm  assist- 
ance on  the  present  Inflated  food  prices. 

Oddly  enough,  this  innovation  was  put 
over  In  both  houses  with  the  aid  of  liberal, 
labor-backed  members,  seeking  the  votes  of 
farm-bloc  lawmakers  ^or  a  bill  raising  the 
minimum  wage.  The  trade-ofT  apparently 
worked,  but  this  uneasy  alliance  later  came 
apart  on  passage  of  a  farm  bill  amendment 
denying  food  stamps  to  strikers.  Maybe  there 
also  will  be  second  thoughts  in  the  House- 
Senate  farm  bill  conference,  sufflclent  to  drop 
the  production-cost  escalator  provision. 

K  not,  a  presidential  veto  seems  Justified. 
Indeed,  with  food  prices  sraring  again,  that 
probably  will  be  demanded  of  Mr.  Nixon  by 
a  multitude  of  housewives. 


BELLINO  DENIES  ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE 

(Mr.  DETVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permisslMi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ills  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25, 
my  remarks  appeared  in  the  Record 
about  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times 
Ignored  and  the  Washington  Post  buried 
on  page  26  the  press  conference  of  Re- 
publican National  Committee  Chairman, 
George  Bush,  concerning  allegations  of 
electronic  surveillances  instituted  and 
supervised  by  the  head  Watergate  in- 
vestigator, Carmine  Bellino.  I  also  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks  three  affidavits 
that  were  provided  to  Chairman  Bush. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  denial  statement  from  Carmine 
Bellino  dated  July  24, 1973  which  is  self- 
serving,  in  addition  to  an  affidavit  he 
provided  from  one  Oliver  William  Ange- 
lone,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  also  sub- 
mitting for  the  Recokd. 
Staturkt  bt  Caucnrz  Belling,  Jult  94, 
1973 

I  have  read  the  charges  about  me  made  by 
Oeorge  Bush  and  the  afBdavits  attached  to 
his  statement.  The  charges  are  absolutely 
false.  I  categorically  and  unequivocally  deny 
that  I  have  ever  ordered,  requested,  directed 
or  participated  In  any  electronic  surveillance 
wbataoever  in  connection  with  any  political 
campaign. 

By  attacking  me  on  the  basis  of  such  false 
and  malicious  lies,  Mr.  Bush  has  attempted 


to  distract  me  from  ca^Tylng  out  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  important  assignments 
of  my  life.  I  shaU  continue  to  exert  all  my 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  the  truth 
pertinent  to  this  investigation. 

Oliver  William  Angelone,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says: 

1.  I  make  this  affidavit  for  submission  to 
Senator  Sam  Ervln  and  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  Jr. 

2.  I  have  been  advised  that  affidavits  in- 
sinuate that  I  may  have  participated  in  elec- 
tronic surveUlance  during  the  1960  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  Insinuations  are  entirely 
false. 

3.  During  the  1960  presidential  campaign, 
Mr.  Carmine  Bellino  was  engaged  in  locating 
the  source  of  anti-Catholic  literature.  Mr. 
BeUino  requested  that  I  assist  in  finding  out 
whether  an  individual,  whose  name  I  can- 
not now  recall,  was  registered  at  any  of  tlie 
hotels  in  Washington. 

I  may  have  requested  Mr.  Joseph  Shimon 
to  assist  in  obtaining  some  information  from 
a  hotel.  I  may  also  have  told  Mr.  Shimon 
that  the  Information  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Bellino. 

I  know  I  did  not  request  Mr.  Shimon  to 
engage  in  any  activities  except  to  obtain  the 
information  as  requested. 

4.  I  was  never  requested  to  engage  In  any 
electronic  or  physicEd  surveillance  of  any  per- 
son at  any  time  during  the  1960  presidential 
campaign,  and  I  did  not  engage  In  such  ac- 
tivities. 

Olivkk  William  Amcelonx. 


EXCEPTIONAL    STUDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

(Mr.  Du  PONT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
presenting  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning seven  exceptional  student  orga- 
nizations. Cited  as  providing  outstsmding 
experience  for  the  career  development  of 
America's  young  people,  the  groups 
nsmaed  are: 

The  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America; 

The  4-H  Clubs  of  America ; 

The  Future  Business  Leaders  of  Amer- 
ica; 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America; 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America; 

The  Office  of  Education  Association; 
and 

The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America. 

For  many  of  today's  youth,  actual 
training  is  a  most  important  and  mean- 
ingful concept.  Academic  classroom  ex- 
perience can  and  should  be  combined 
with  occupational  and  vocational  learn- 
ing experiences,  so  that  students  are  able 
to  Individually,  actively  explore  their 
contemplated  or  desired  career  fields. 

Although  a  small  child  can  be  taught 
the  theory  behind  good  writing,  he  will 
be  unable  to  put  the  concepts  he  has 
learned  onto  paper  until  he  has  the 
tools — words — «uid  the  mechanics —  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  words — with 
which  to  work.  And  evoi  then  he  will 
need  much  practice  to  become  an  ac- 
complished writer.  This  is  what  the 
aforementioned  organizations  are  doing: 
giving  the  youth  of  America  the  tools 
and  mechanics,  and,  perhaps  most  Im- 
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portantly,  the  practice  they  need  to  be- 
come skilled  and  proficient  in  the  field  of 
their  choice. 

The  benefits  of  this  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  experience  are  overwhelming. 
By  providing  opportunities  for  practical 
experience  and  eventually  creating  more 
skilled,  satisfied  workers — be  it  in  farm- 
ing, business,  homemaklng,  Industry,  or 
teaching — these  organizations  are  doing 
service  not  only  to  the  individual  receiv- 
ing training,  but  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  seven 
named  organizations  for  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  society,  the  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  financial  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided by  each  state  to  guarantee  the 
continued  success  of  these  organizations 
in  career  and  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me,  Mr. 
AacHKR,  Mr.  Burgenes,  and  Mr.  James 
Brothill  in  sponsoring  this  resolution 
which  puts  the  Congress  clearly  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  these  organizations. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
March  21,  1973,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote  of  392  to  2  passed  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  an  act  developed  in  past  years 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  by  voice  vote  and  the  President  signed 
it  into  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  law  was  to  per- 
mit the  Environm«ital  Protection 
Agency's  solid  waste  management  and 
resource  recovery  program  to  continue 
in  operation  while  the  committees  of 
Congress  imdertook  extensive  review  of 
the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  exist- 
ing legislative  authorities  and  programs. 

Despite  tills  expression  of  the  intent 
of  Congress,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  undertaken  a  virtual 
dismantling  of  this  program.  It  has  cut 
the  solid  waste  budget  from  nearly  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  imder  $6 
milll<xi  in  fiscal  year  1974.  The  EPA  has 
ordered  that  a  staff  of  320  persons  be  cut 
to  127.  Already  over  50  percent  of  this 
cutback  has  been  completed.  Some  of  the 
program's  most  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable people  are  being  driven  out  of 
public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  this  action 
violative  of  the  intention  of  Congress,  it 
also  Just  does  not  make  sense.  Both  local 
and  State  governments  have  Indicated 
that  their  efforts  toward  effective  man- 
agement of  solid  waste  cannot  succeed 
without  substantial  Federal  assistance  in 
the  form  of  research,  regulation,  tech- 
nicEd  tmd  mantigement  assistance,  and 
technology  development.  Task  forces  re- 
ports from  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  have  con- 
cluded that  an  expanded  Federal  role  is 
essential  to  enable  local  and  State  agen- 
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cies  to  deal  with  solid  waste  generation 
and  disposal  problems.  Already,  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  solid  waste  disposal  on 
local  government  is  staggering.  In  the 
Nation's  48  largest  cities,  50  percent  of 
the  environmental  budget  goes  for  solid 
waste  collection  and  disposal.  Yet  the 
EPA's  fiscal  1974  budget  earmarks  only 
1  percent  of  the  Federal  environmental 
doUar  for  solid  waste  management. 

Apart  from  the  financial  burden  that 
solid  waste  disposal  places  on  the  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  their  residents,  solid 
waste  disposal  constitutes  a  significant 
source  of  environmental  degradation. 
When  incinerated,  it  pollutes  the  air. 
When  dumped,  or  when  \mcollected  in 
back  alleys,  it  breeds  disease.  When 
buried,  it  threatens  to  pollute  our  sur- 
face and  ground  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  present  waste  generation 
and  disposal  practices  squander  scarce 
resources  of  this  coimtry.  Land  is  used  as 
the  ultimate  garbage  can,  instead  of  be- 
ing treated  as  the  precious  gift  it  Is. 
Within  the  next  1  to  5  years,  almost  one- 
half  of  America's  cities  will  exhaust  ex- 
isting waste  disposal  capacity.  And  solid 
waste  generation  Increases  daily,  at  a 
rate  five  times  faster  than  the  population 
growth.  Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
scarce  energy  resources  are  being  for- 
feited by  present  waste  disposal  prac- 
tices. Through  the  implementation  of 
provisions  of  the  Resource  Recovery  Act, 
waste  disposal  systems  that  use  the  heat 
derived  from  burning  wastes  to  fuel 
boilers  and  provide  other  energy  needs 
have  been  initiated.  But  these  systems 
are  not  in  general  use  and  the  budget 
recommendations  would  terminate  these 
programs  before  they  get  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  protest  too 
strongly  this  imllateral  action  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch.  During  hearings  on  the 
simple  extension  legislation,  it  was  made 
abundantly  clear  to  EPA  officials  that  the 
subcommittee  expected  the  solid  waste 
program  to  continue  at  the  1973  levels. 
If  this  action  is  not  reversed,  then  I  shaU 
recommend  to  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  we  take  immediate  legis- 
lative action  to  further  prohibit  the  dis- 
mantling of  this  carefully  developed  pro- 
gram which  is  so  critical  to  the  envlron- 
mental  quality  of  this  Nation. 


BIGOTRY  AMIDST  CORRUPTION 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
John  J.  Wilson,  counsel  to  Messrs.  Hal- 
deman  and  Ehrlichman,  added  public  ex- 
pression of  the  most  shameful  kind  of 
bigotry  to  the  ah^ady  lengthy,  ignoble 
record  of  this  administration.  By  now, 
most  Americans  know  this  man  emerged 
from  yesterday's  Watergate  hearings  to 
openly  label  Senator  Daniel  iNotm  of 
Hawaii  as.  "that  little  Jap." 

Some  few  Americans  may  not  know 
that  "the  little  Jap"  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army  as  a  private  in  World  War  II  and 
was  awarded  a  battlefield  commission  for 
bravery.  "That  little  Jap"— serving  In 
the  universally  acclaimed  442d  Regimen- 
tal Combat  Team  attached  to  the  5th 


n.S.  Army — fought  in  France  and  Italy 
through  the  bloodiest  battles  partici- 
pated in  by  our  troops.  In  the  process, 
"that  little  Jap"  lost  his  right  arm  in 
combat.  "That  Uttle  Jap"  has  the  right 
to  wear  some  of  our  Nation's  highest 
decorations.  These  include  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross.  Bronze  Star,  Pur- 
ple Heart,  five  battle  stars  and  four  Dis- 
tinguished Unit  Citations.  "That  little 
Jap"  left  many  Nisei  comrades  in  heroes 
graves  abroad.  "Those  Uttle  Japs"  gave 
their  Uves  willingly  so  Mr.  Wilson  could 
have  the  privilege  of  practicing  his  kind 
of  law,  collecting  fat  fees  from  Water- 
gate defendants.  "That  little  Jap"  and 
his  kin  gave  their  all  so  Mr.  Wilson  could 
exercise  freedom  of  expression.  That 
same  Mr.  Wilson  who,  as  most  Americans 
might  agree,  is  unworthy  of  holding 
"that  little  Jap's"  coat  or  shining  his 
shoes. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  perhaps  inadvertently 
taught  us  much.  Here  is  a  high-priced 
legal  mentality  so  typically  Nixonian.  He 
represents  two  major  flgxires  feeling  no 
conflict  of  interest  as  his  clients*  self- 
serving  statements  inexorably  and  In- 
creasingly diverge.  His  scruples  stretch 
easily  to  cover  the  ever-widening  gaps 
between  their  versions  of  events.  His  in- 
dignation is  limited  to  those  who  refuse 
to  accept  pro  forma  denials  and  who,  in- 
stead, vigorously  probe  for  the  truth. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  legal  talent  that 
thrive  on  aiding  those  who  seek  ever- 
greater  concentration  of  money  power. 
Monopoly  and  merger  are  his  familiar 
subjects  and  boardrooms  and  penthouses 
his  favorite  haunts. 

Now  this  sleek  legal  operator,  yanked 
Into  the  light,  with  teeth  bared  and  claws 
out.  snarls  defiance  and  hate  at  those 
who  will  not  compromise  the  rights  of  the 
people.  In  a  rage  over  an  unaccustomed 
adversary  relationship,  he  falls  back 
upon  the  more  basic  elements  In  his  na- 
ture striking  out  In  timewom  bigoted 
manner  of  his  kind. 

Observing  him  in  action  called  to  mind 
many  sad  memories  of  our  less  glorious 
past:  The  Quaker  persecutions,  the 
Anti-Masonic  Party  of  the  1820's  the 
Know-Nothings  of  the  pre-Civll  War 
period.  Mormon  persecutions,  California 
mobs  attacking  the  Chinese,  the  Ameri- 
can Protective  Association  of  several  de- 
cades later,  the  Klan,  Bund,  Communist 
Party,  SUver  Shirts  and  American  First- 
ers.  Lynch  mobs,  Scottsboro,  Leo  Prank, 
Boston  convent  burnings,  and,  most  of 
all.  the  imprisonment  in  detention  camps 
of  several  hundred  thousand  Japanese 
Americans  came  to  mind  as  Mr.  Wilson 
uttered  his  "Jap"  phrase,  confronting 
America  again  with  the  more  shameful 
part  of  our  heritage. 

For  this  and  so  much  more,  America 
owes  an  apology  to  Senator  Inottte,  his 
family  and  all  members  of  the  Japanese- 
American  community.  Mr.  Wilson  spoke 
only  for  his  own  kind. 

Let  us  remember  that  if  today  it  is 
"that  little  Jap."  then  tomorrow  it  may 
well  be  some  other  group  of  Americans 
singled  out  for  assault  by  the  Wilsons. 
We  are  all  children  or  descendants  of 
Immigrants  who  came  here  seeking  what 
was  unavailable  in  the  old  world  in  terms 
of  hmnan  freedom.  If  Nixonism  has  cor- 


rupted government,  violated  law.  tram- 
pled on  the  Constitution  and  degraded 
the  OflQce  of  President,  let  it  not  rob  us  of 
self-respect. 

Let  us  relegate  Wilson  and  his  kind 
to  the  dark  pages  of  the  history  of  an 
earlier  time  vowing  that  we  shall  not  tol- 
erate his  like  again  in  the  corridors  of 
power. 

For  me,  I  point  with  pride  to  my  serv- 
ice with  a  most  distinguished  American 

my  colleague.  Senator  Dan  iNoim. 
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U.S.  SENATOR  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE* 
ALL-AMERICAN 

(Mr.  MATSUNOA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  ertend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American  who  has  been  mistaken  for  an 
Eskimo,  an  Indian,  a  Chinese,  a  Korean, 
and  even  a  Japanese  diplomat,  I  rise  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  good  and  tolerant  people  in  this 
our  great  country,  I  am  prompted  to  do 
this  because  yesterday,  when  a  reporter 
asked  Mr.  John  J.  Wilson,  the  distin- 
guished attorney  for  former  White  House 
aides,  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John  J.  Ehr- 
lichman. whether  he  thought  that  the 
questions  put  to  Mr.  Haldeman  by  Sen- 
ator Lowell  Wkickir  were  fair,  Mr. 
Wilson  reportedly  replied: 

Oh.  I  don't  mind  Senator  Welcker;  what 
I  mind  Is  that  little  Jap. 

By  his  ill-timed  name  calling.  Mr.  WU- 
son  could  have  been  referring  to  the  vis- 
iting Prime  Minister  from  Japan,  but  he 
evidently  was  referring  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Hawaii.  U.S.  Senator 
Danixl  K.  Inoute. 

By  Mr.  Wilson's  standards,  because  I 
am  somewhat  taller  than  Senator 
iKoxm,  I  may  not  qualify  as  a  "little 
Jap,"  and  perhaps  an  altogether  dlfTerent 
standard  would  be  applied  to  my  other 
colleague  from  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Mink,  but 
all  three  of  us  are  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry. 

The  tragic  part  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pejora- 
tive references  to  a  U.S.  Senator  was  his 
later  defense  of  his  Insulting  remarks. 

That's  what  he  is,  lant  he? 

Mr.  Wilson  said: 

I  wouldn't  mind  being  caUed  a  little  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  Wilson  should  Indeed  be  called  a 
"little  American."  if  not  "un-American," 
for,  blinded  by  racial  prejudice,  he  could 
not  recognize  that  Senator  Inoutx  is  ail- 
American.  As  a  member  of  the  famous 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Tesun  in  World 
War  n.  Senator  Dahiel  K.  Inottte,  then 
an  American  infantryman,  demonstrated 
such  valor  and  courage  that  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Bronze  Star,  the  F>urple  Heart,  and 
numerous  other  decorations.  In  defense 
of  America  and  Its  citizens,  including  Mr. 
Wilson.  Senator  Inoutte  literally  gave  up 
his  right  arm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  27  percent  of  the 
population  of  my  State  of  Hawaii  con- 
sists of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
I  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  exxm.  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  that 
integral  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the 


united  States  called  Hawaii.  I  can  as- 
sure him  that  he  will  be  treated,  as  are 
all  our  visitors,  with  a  generous  portion 
of  the  Aloha  spirit.  In  a  truly  American 
fashion.  He  may  then  be  able  to  recog- 
nize an  American  when  he  meets  one. 


FREEDOM  FROM  SURVEILLANCE 
ACT  OF  1973 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  the  Freedom  From  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1973.  It  is  identical  to  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Mr. 
Ervin. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  investigations, 
surveillance  or  data-keeping  by  the 
military  into  the  beliefs,  associations  or 
political  activities  of  civilians  smd  civil- 
ian organizations. 

It  provides  criminal  penalties  for  civil 
or  military  officers  who  violate  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  act.  The  measure  also 
permits  any  aggrieved  person  to  file  a 
civil  suit  to  collect  damages  and  to  en- 
join any  illegal  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  noted  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing debate  on  Tuesday  that  in  recent 
years,  dossiers  on  more  than  100,000 
citizens  and  groups  have  been  collected 
and  stored  in  350  centers  throughout 
the  country. 

In  response  to  public  criticism,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  March  1971,  is- 
sued regulations  allegedly  correcting  the 
abuses  of  investigations  of  this  type.  The 
evidence  shows  that  these  abuses  con- 
tinue. Newspapers  recently  reported  the 
start  jf  the  trial  of  the  "Oainesville 
Eaght" — a  group  of  eight  members  of 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War.  Al- 
legations have  been  made  that  under- 
cover military  agents  Infiltrated  this 
group,  in  order  to  survey  its  activities 
and  act  as  provocateurs.  Within  the  past 
week,  reports  out  of  Germany  have  in- 
dicated that  the  American  Military  Es- 
tablishment has  been  conducting  inves- 
tigations of  American  tmd  foreign  civil- 
ians and  civilian  organizations. 

We  cannot  rely  on  the  military  to  ob- 
serve its  own  regulations  in  the  area  of 
surveillance.  On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Nraa  and 
I  engaged  in  a  colloquy,  in  which  Mr. 
Nkdzi,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Special  Intelligence  Subcommittee, 
stated  that  he  anticipates  his  committee 
will  look  into  the  matter  and  that  he  ex- 
pects legislation  concerning  military  sur- 
veilltmce  to  come  to  the  floor  quickly. 

During  the  current  Watergate  scandal 
we  have  learned  that  various  agencies 
of  the  Government  have  been  engaged 
In  repressive  activities  against  private 
citizens.  In  legislation  as  embodied  by 
the  Freedom  Prom  Surveillance  Act  of 
1973,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  rectify 
this  situation  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  to  preserve  our  basic 
first  amendment  rights. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  part  of  a  con- 
structive U.S.  presence  in  Asia.  We  can 
only  hope  that  that  exi)erlence  will  be- 
come more  common  now  that  the  Con- 
gress has  made  clear  its  determination 
that  our  resources  not  be  used  in  Asia 
for  destruction. 

With  Mr.  Hanna,  of  California.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gettys.  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  was  a  congressional 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  which  was  held  in  Ma- 
nila April  25-26.  We  also  had  a  firsthand 
look  at  several  projects  for  which  the 
Bank  has  made  loans. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Bank.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  it  was  also  the  first  time  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  been  included  in  our  delegation 
to  an  overseas  meeting  of  the  Bank.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  record  the  Bank  has 
made  in  its  6  years  of  operations  and 
by  the  willingness  of  Bank  officials  to  face 
the  problems  that  develop  in  any  new 
organization  and  work  to  resolve  them. 

The  United  States  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Bank.  It  is  an  important  com- 
plement to  our  bilatersd  aid  program  in 
Asia.  It  Is  based  on  principles  we  con- 
sider essentitd  for  effective  assistance 
programs — ^the  principle  of  self-help  in 
a  framework  of  collective  action,  the 
principle  of  flexibility  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  countries  at  different  stages  of 
development,  and  the  principle  of  stimu- 
lating and  supplementing,  raiher  than 
replacing,  private  capital. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  point  in  our 
relationship  to  the  Bank.  Before  dis- 
cussing this,  however,  I  want  to  outline 
briefly  the  way  the  Bank  has  developed, 
some  of  its  activities,  and  our  stake  in  it. 


ASIAN    INITIATIVX- 


COlXXCmX    ACTION 


The  Bank  is  made  up  of  Asian  and 
non-Asian,  developing  and  developed 
member  coimtries.  Asian  coimtries  took 
the  lead  in  organizing  the  Bank,  they 
contribute  the  greater  part  of  its  funds, 
and  they  take  major  administrative  re- 
sponsibility In  it.  These  features  en- 
able the  Bank  to  bring  an  Asian  point  of 
view  to  Asian  problems,  while  tapping 
the  wider  experience  and  resources  nec- 
essary for  making  inroads  on  Asia's  mass 
poverty  and  unemployment. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  grew  out 
of  the  same  movement  toward  member- 
supported  international  organizations  to 
aid  developing  countries  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  "World  Bank" — the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development — and  to  the  other  re- 
gional banlcs,  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
established  in  1959,  and  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank,  established  in  1964. 

A  regional  bank  for  Asia  was  first  pro- 
posed formally  in  1963  by  the  First  Con- 
ference of  Ministers  on  Asian  Economic 
Development  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

While  the  initiative  was  Asian,  the 
United  States  played  a  critical  role  in 
planning  for  the  Bank  and  In  insuring 
participation  by  developed  countries  out- 


side of  Asia.  The  Bank's  Articles  of 
Agreement  were  signed  in  Manila  in  De- 
cember 1965.  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  were  in  our  delegation. 

Legislation  providing  for  U.S.  mem- 
bership was  submitted  to  Congress  early 
in  1966.  Congressional  support  was  bi- 
partisan and  prompt.  On  March  16  of 
that  year,  the  President  signed  Public 
Law  89-369.  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Act.  authorizing  U.S.  membership 
in  the  Bank  with  a  capital  subscription 
of  $200  million. 

Bank  membership  is  open  to  Asian, 
and  developed  non-Asian,  members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  its  specialized 
agencies.  At  the  Bank's  annual  meeting 
in  Manila  in  April,  the  Solomon  Islands 
became  the  39th  member.  Burma  will 
soon  be  the  40th.  Twenty-six  of  the 
Bank's  members  wUl  then  be  Asian: 
three  of  them — Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand — are  developed. 

Bank  assistance  is  limited  to  its  de- 
veloping Asian  members,  and  can  be 
made  available  directly  to  a  member 
country's  government,  or  its  agencies,  or 
to  other  public  and  private  institutions. 
Projects  too  small  tor  direct  Bank  super- 
vision can  l>e  financed  through  loans  to 
national  development  banks.  Regional 
and  international  organizations  in  Asia 
may  also  borrow. 

Voting  In  the  Bank  is  related  to  the 
size  of  members'  capital  subscriptions. 
UntU  late  1972,  the  United  States  had 
almost  17  percent  of  the  total  voting 
rights.  A  capital  Increase  which  became 
effective  then,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  subscribed,  has  reduced  our  share 
of  total  voting  rights  to  a  Uttle  over  8 
percent.  Concurrence  of  the  major  con- 
tributor countries  with  important  deci- 
sions, such  as  membership  or  capital  in- 
creases. Is  assured  by  requiring  votes  on 
those  Issues  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
representing  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
total  voting  power. 

The  United  States,  and  each  meml>er 
country,  nominates  one  person  to  the 
Bank's  Board  of  CJovemors.  its  senior 
policy  body.  Treasury  Secretary  George 
P.  Shultz  is  our  present  Governor.  Day- 
to-day  supervision  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
12-man  Board  of  Directors.  8  elected  by 
the  Bank's  Asian  members  and  4  by  the 
non-Asian  members.  We  have  had  suf- 
ficient voting  strength  to  assure  us  a 
continuing  directorship. 

NEEDS    AND    RESOtraCBS 

Compared  to  the  needs  of  the  region 
It  serves,  an  area  stretching  from  the 
Caspian  to  Western  Samoa,  the  Bank 
works  on  a  modest  scale.  Its  resources 
come  mainly  from  members'  capital  sub- 
scriptions. Its  original  capital  author- 
ization of  slightly  over  $1  billion 
amounted  to  no  more  than  $1  per  person 
of  the  populations  of  its  developing 
member  countries.  Capitalization  has 
since  been  Increased  to  $2,986  billion,  but 
that  amoimt  Is  not  yet  fully  subscribed. 

Only  half  of  members'  capital  sub- 
scriptions have  actually  been  paid  into 
the  Bank;  the  remaining  half  is  "call- 
able," and  It  Is  against  these  funds  that 
the  Bank  Is  able  to  supplement  Its  re- 
sources by  borrowing  in  world  capital 
markets.  In  1972,  three  new  bond  Issues 
were  sold — in  Italy,.  Luxembourg,  and 
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Japan.  The  Bank  can  also  sell  Its  loans 
to  raise  new  capital. 

The  Bank  made  Its  first  loan  in  1968. 
Since  then  it  has  provided  f  imds  to  build 
roads  and  bridges,  electrify  factories  and 
industrial  sites,  dredge  ports,  water 
fields,  and  train  workers.  Last  year,  its 
projects  made  up  55  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  multilateral  projects  being  fi- 
nanced in  the  region,  and  it  provided  40 
percent  of  the  money  being  loaned  by 
international  or  multilateral  institutions 
in  Asia. 

The  Bank's  basic  capital  resources  are 
primarily  used  for  direct  loans,  on  con- 
ventional banking  terms,  and  only  for 
the  foreign  exchange  needs  of  specific 
projects  which  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where. This  lending  program  is  now  well 
established;  by  the  end  of  1972,  74  loan 
commitments  of  this  kind  had  been  made 
for  $767  million. 

This  conventional  lending  program 
has,  naturally,  been  concentrated  in  the 
relatively  more  advanced  of  the  develop- 
ing member  countries — Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  and  Taiwan — and  in 
projects  which  generate  direct  financial 
retimi. 

In  considering  economic  development 
in  Asia,  and  the  Bank's  role  in  it,  it  is 
imp>ortant  to  remember  that  some  coim- 
tries  lack  even  the  capacity  to  plan  for 
development.  Others'  bstsic  requirements 
may  still  be  for  infrastructure  develop- 
ment— for  power  and  water  resources, 
and  transportation — that  will  not  gene- 
rate income  for  many  years. 

For  these  members,  the  Bank's  ability 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  make 
"concessional"  loans — loans  at  lower  than 
market  Interest  rates  and  for  longer  than 
usual  periods  of  time — is  critical.  Up  to 
10  percent  of  the  Bank's  capital  funds, 
and  special  contributions,  are  available 
for  these  purposes. 

The  Bank's  program  refiects  a  shift  to 
these  "soft  loans ' — both  in  number  of 
projects  and  in  the  amounts  involved. 
Last  year,  concessional  loans  accounted 
for  half  of  the  number  of  the  Bank's 
projects  and  30  percent  of  the  funds 
available  in  loans.  The  Bank  is  giving 
special  attention  to  its  responsibility  for 
more  Etctively  helping  its  smallest  and 
least  developed  members  and  support- 
ing projects,  such  as  technical  training, 
with  only  long-term  income-generating 
potential. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  regional  aspect  of  development. 
Comprehensive  studies  are  being  made 
to  giiide  the  Bank's  programs  in  specific 
fields.  An  Asian  agrlcxiltural  survey, 
completed  in  1968,  provides  giildelines 
for  agricultural  development  programs. 
A  Ifroader  policy  study  of  the  key  prob- 
lems of  economic  development  facing 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  1970's  has  been 
undertaken,  as  have  surveys  of  industry 
and  of  transport  needs. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  three 
projects  the  Bank  has  supported  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  They  illustrate  the 
variety  of  projects  the  Bank  has  imder- 
taken  and  some  of  the  short-  and  long- 
term  payoffs  we  can  expect. 

A  loan  of  $4-8  million  to  the  Korean 
Cold  Storage  Co.  to  expand  and  build 
ne^  facilities  has  markedly  Improved 


the  processing  and  storage  of  fish  and 
farm  products  for  both  the  domestic  and 
export  markets,  and  increased  the  In- 
come of  Korean  fishermen. 

The  Seoul -Inchon  expressway,  for 
which  the  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $6.8  mil- 
lion, links  Korea's  capital  with  it£  second 
largest  port,  and  serves  an  area  wlUch 
now  has  16  percent  of  the  coimtry's 
population  and  one-third  of  Its  industry. 

In  ld70,  the  Bank  made  a  loan  of  $10 
million  to  the  Korea  Development  Bank 
for  sublending  to  private  enterprises. 
The  loan  was  fully  committed  in  1972, 
and  a  second  loan  of  $20  million  was  ex- 
tended. Subloans  for  expansion,  modern- 
ization, and  diversification  have  been 
made  to  chemical,  food  and  beverage, 
paper,  and  machine  industries. 
ncPBOvnfo  pbocxdttbxs 

These  projects,  and  the  discussions  I 
had  with  Bank  leaders  in  Manila,  dem- 
onstrated to  me  that  the  Bank  is  now  a 
functioning  institution  with  the  ability 
to  marshal  resources  and  use  them  effec- 
tively. I  am  also  impressed  by  the  will- 
ingness of  Bank  officials,  and  of  n.S. 
agencies  responsible  for  our  participa- 
tion in  Bank  programs,  to  respond  to 
criticism  and  address  the  problems  that 
develop  in  a  new  organization. 

On  May  8.  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice submitted  to  the  Congress  an  ex- 
oeUent  report  on  "Improvements  Needed 
in  System  for  Managing  U.S.  Participa- 
tion in  the  Asian  Development  Bank." 

So  far  as  U.S.  agencies  are  concerned, 
the  report  calls  for  better  and  timelier 
information  for  those  responsible  for  in- 
structing the  Banks  U.S.  Director  on  de- 
cisions on  specific  loans,  for  general 
guidelines  on  which  such  appraisals 
should  be  based,  and  for  sipecific  instruc- 
tions to  U.S.  posts  overseas  to  furnish 
Information  on  Bank  activities  in  their 
areas.  On  May  23,  in  testimony  before 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  had 
assurance  that  all  of  these  recommenda- 
tions are  being  implemented. 

The  General  Accounting  Office's  report 
also  calls  for  establishment  of  an  on- 
going, Independent  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Bank's  program.  The 
head  of  our  delegation  to  the  Manila 
meetings.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Volcker,  urged  the  Bank  manage- 
ment to  iise  this  opportunity  to  assm'e 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  Bank 
by  setting  up  such  a  system  of  evalua- 
tion. TTie  response  has  been  heartening; 
Bank  officials  have  beg\m  active  con- 
sideration of  ways  of  establishing  such 
an  evaluation. 

TBZ  U.S.  COMlimCXItT 

The  question  of  the  United  States 
future  commitment  to  the  Bank  is 
squarely  before  us  in  this  Congress. 

Adequate  and  appropriate  funding  for 
the  Bank  is  essential.  The  United  States 
share  of  the  recent  $1.7  billion  capital 
authorization  Increase  is  $362  million. 
On  July  10,  the  administration  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  leglslati(m  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  for  that  con- 
tribution. Of  the  $121  million,  which 
would  be  the  first  of  three  equal,  annual 
Installments  for  our  subscription,  only 
$9.68  million  would  be  an  sictual  cash 
t>ayment  to  the  Bank,   $14.52  million 


would  be  held  by  the  Bank  in  nonln- 
terest  bearing  promissory  notes  to  be 
cashed  over  several  years,  and  $96.8  mil- 
lion would  be  callable  capital,  used  as  a 
guarantee  against  Bank  borrowing  in  the 
private  markets. 

It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  other 
member  countries  and  to  Bank  officials 
that  the  United  States  has  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  the  Special  Funds — ^fimds  fot" 
concentrated  lending — of  the  Bank  al- 
though nine  other  countries,  some  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  U.S.  contribution,  had 
done  so  by  the  end  of  1972. 

Legislation  to  authorize  our  contribu- 
tion was  signed  into  law  March  10,  1972. 
after  having  been  introduced  unsuccess- 
fully in  the  90th  and  91st  Congresses.  A 
request  for  the  $100  million  appropria- 
tion that  was  authorized  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Concessional  loans  are  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  of  the  Bsmk's  pro- 
gram, and  are  critical  for  many  of  Itii 
client  members.  Members  have  contrib- 
uted $246.73  million  to  the  Special  Funds, 
and  another  $51.6  million  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  ordinary  capital  funds.  The 
Bank  has  already  made  concessional 
loans  of  $206  million,  and  has  additional 
projects  amounting  to  $167  million  being 
processed  for  funding  in  the  next  year. 
At  that  rate,  the  Bajik  will  exhaust  its 
funds  for  soft  loans  by  this  fall. 

Effective  planning  and  lise  of  Special 
Fimds  requires  more  predictability  as  to 
thehr  amount  and  availability  and  more 
imiformlty  as  to  the  conditions  of  their 
use.  Some  Special  Funds  contributions 
have  been  made  under  terms  so  restric- 
tive that  they  have  hardly  been  used. 

A  major  development  at  the  Bank's 
recent  meeting  in  Manila  was  the  reso- 
lution to  go  ahead  with  planning  a  re- 
organization of  the  Special  Funds,  with 
provision  for  reguJar,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  developed  countries  and  uni- 
form terms  of  use.  Criteria  for  use  of 
Special  Funds  have  also  been  developed. 

Other  member  countries  and  Bank  of- 
ficials have  indicated  that  they  may  be 
willing  to  consider  the  contribution  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  $100  million 
is  being  considered  towards  our  share 
of  future  Special  Funds  replenishments 
as  well  as  our  original  Special  Fund  con- 
tribution, even  though  other  industrial- 
ized members  would  make  substantial 
new  contributions.  This  looks  like  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  "double  duty"  from 
our  contribution. 

We  will  have  to  consider  both  the  Spe- 
cial Funds  contribution  and  our  new  cap- 
ital subscription  in  the  light  of  our  com- 
mitment to  establish  domestic  budget 
priorities  and  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

We  will  also  have  to  consider  them  in 
the  light  of  Asian  economic  needs  and  of 
the  role  we  expect  to  play  in  the  peace- 
ful development  of  that  region.  Until  we 
make  a  new  capital  funds  contribution, 
our  voting  strength  in  the  Bank  is  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  adequate  leverage 
on  policy  decisions.  We  have  not  pulled 
our  fair  share  of  the  load  In  providing 
resources  for  concessional  lending.  Fur- 
ther withholding  of  our  contribution  will 
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also  endanger  contributions  from  other 
members. 

A  BHAKK  raa.  xja.  bdbii«kss 

U.S.  firms'  low  share  in  procurement 
under  Bank-financed  projects  is  a  matter 
that  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
of  serious  concern  to  us.  We  disc\issed 
this  problem  most  frankly  with  Mr.  Shiro 
Inoue,  the  Bank's  new  president,  in  Ma- 
nila. A  number  of  steps  are  being  taken 
here,  and  by  the  Bank,  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

An  Independent  study  shows  no  evi- 
dence that  Bank  policies  or  practices  are 
responsible.  Currency  realinements  and 
trade  discussions  underway  will  Improve 
the  basic  competitive  positicm  of  our 
firms,  and  they  are  being  helped  to  seek 
out  procurement  opportunities  more  ag- 
gressively. 

The  planned  reorganization  of  the 
special  funds  would  still  permit  our  re- 
stricting a  contribution  to  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  Until  we  make  that  contribu- 
tion, however.  U.S.  business  is  not  only 
denied  that  procurement  opportunity, 
but  is  precluded  from  procurement  under 
funds  donated  by  others. 

BtOLDOrO   PXAOE   AND   PKOSFEBTrT   IN   ASIA 

I  have  fought  hard  here  for  our  mili- 
tary withdrawal  from  Indochina  and  to 
prohibit  military  assistance  to  underde- 
veloped countries.  I  will  work  equally 
hard  to  see  that  we  contribute  to  build- 
ing peace  and  prosperity  in  Asia. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  offers 
us  a  chance  of  maxlmimi  impact  for  a 
minimum  commitment  of  resources.  It 
offers  us  a  chEince  to  shift  to  other  coun- 
tries much  of  the  burden  we  have  borne 
for  development  assistance.  And  it  offers 
a  chance  to  help  Asian  countries  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  future. 

We  must  make  the  moet  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Record 
the  address  of  Under  Secretary  Paul  A. 
Volcker  on  April  26  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Asian  Devel(q}ment  Bank. 
I  also  include  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
from  President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines, 
stressing  the  Importance  of  the  Bank — 
and  of  our  participation  in  it — to  smaller 
countries  in  Asia,  and  President  Nixon's 
reply.  , 

His  ExceUency, 
RiCRABD  M.  Nixon, 

Pngident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

MALACAftANo,  Manila, 

March  3. 1973. 

Dkak  Mb.  Peesident:  May  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  Invite  your  attention  to  a  matter  that 
may  have  escaped  notice;  one  that  concema 
the  material  welfare  not  directly  of  the  Phll- 
4>plne8  as  much  as  of  the  poorer  countries  of 
our  region.  I  refer  pcu^lcularly  to  the  meeting 
in  London,  on  March  15  and  16,  of  ootuitrlas 
which  are  potential  contributors  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Special  Fund  for  conces- 
sional loans,  to  which  the  United  States  wiU 
be  sending  an  official  delegation. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
urge  you  most  earnestly  to  provide  Instruc- 
tions to  Tour  delegation  to  commit  the  posi- 
tive support  of  your  Oovemmect  to  the 
Bank's  efforts  to  replenish  its  Special  Fund 
resources.  While  our  country  has  not  been  a 
substantial  beaeflclary  of  these  resources,  we 
«*<»giUze  the  very  real  Impact  that  these 
lending  operattona  have  had  on  olAier  de- 
veloping member-oountrlea  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Needless  to  say,  these 


lending  operations  wlU  be  gravely  Impaired, 
unless  the  support  of  potential  contributors, 
such  as  your  covmtry,  can  be  flzmly  secured 
at  the  London  meeting. 

It  is  with  this,  and  with  our  obligations  as 
host  country,  in  mind,  that  I  now  ask  the 
support  of  your  Oovemment  In  this  matter. 
In  closing,  Mr.  President,  may  I  remain  con- 
fident that  we  shall  both  continue  to  serve 
the  causes  and  ambitions  of  Asia,  a  region 
regarding  which  you  have  shown  consum- 
mate knowledge  and  appreciation. 

With  my  ^armest  personal  regards. 

F.  Marcos. 

The  Whitb  Hottsb, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  May  12,  1973. 
His  Excellency 
Fesoinand  E.  Maecos 
President  of  the  PhUippinet 
Manila 

Deae  Mr.  PRcamRNT:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Special  Fund.  Your  tribute  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bank's  activities  in  Asia  car- 
ries great  weight,  especially  since  It  comes 
from  the  leader  of  the  Bank's  host  govern- 
ment. 

I  share  your  concern  for  those  members 
of  the  Bank  who  depend  most  on  its  conces- 
sional lending  activities.  The  Governors  of 
the  Bank  took  a  positive  step  on  their  behalf 
when  they  passed  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  Asian  Develc^ment 
Fund.  The  March  meeting  of  donor  country 
representatives  in  London  also  contributed 
to  progress  In  thU  direcUon. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  proposed  United 
States  contribution  of  9100  million  for  the 
Bank's  Special  Funds  resources,  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  United  Stetes  Con- 
gress, has  my  strong  personal  support.  I  wlU 
continue  to  urge  the  Congress  to  make  these 
important  funds  available. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Statement  bt  Paui-  A.  Volcker.  Unoeb  Secre- 

TAET    op   the   TKEAStJRT    FOB    MONITABT    AT- 

fairs  and  Tempobaet  Alternate  Oovebnob 
fOR  the  United  States  Bitore  the  Sixth 
Annttal  Meetino,  Board  or  Oovernors, 
Asian  Development  Bank,  Manila,  the 
Philippines 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  primarily 
about  some  of  the  opportunities  and  prob- 
lems we  face  together  as  we  approach  the 
future  of  this  Bank,  of  this  region,  and  of 
the  mlUlons  of  people  who  Inhabit  this  vast 
and  Important  area  of  the  globe.  Before  do- 
ing so,  however,  I  first  take  special  pleasure 
in  officially  greeting  our  new  President,  Shiro 
Inoue.  I  know  all  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  In  other  areas  In  the  pcut  share 
confidence  in  his  leadership — a  leadership 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  joint  effort. 

I  also  want  to  wvlcome  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands as  the  39th  member  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  prospective  mem- 
bership of  Burma.  In  a  real  sense,  their  entry 
both  marks  the  forward  progress  of  our  In- 
tltutlon,  and  represents  the  continuing  chal- 
lenge of  economic  development. 

I  would  add  the  thanks  of  my  government 
to  the  people  of  the  PhUppines  for  their  hos- 
pitality, and  especially  for  the  faith  and 
confidence  In  the  Bank  they  have  demon- 
strated so  tangibly.  In  a  striking  way,  this 
impressive  building  symbolizes  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Important  responslbiUty  it  has  assumed 
as  a  permanent  catalyst  for  Asian  develop- 
ment. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  five  members  of  the 
American  Congress  have  accompanied  me  to 
ManUa  as  advisers.  The  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  this  Institution  is  and  must 
be  a  Joint  enterprise  In  which  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  WOTk  together  as  partners. 


For  that  reason,  I  am  glad  that  we  also  had 
the  opportunity  to  pause  In  Korea  together 
to  view  first  band  some  of  the  early  results 
of  the  Bank's  efforts  to  finance  development. 
The  Oovemor  for  the  United  States,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  George  Shultz.  regrets 
that  he  cannot  be  with  you  this  week.  On  his 
behalf,  I  extend  the  best  wishes  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  the  mem< 
bers  and  to  the  management  of  the  Bank. 

We  meet  at  a  critical  time,  not  Just  for 
this  Bank  and  for  the  development  of  Asia, 
but  for  the  economic  system  of  the  world  as 
a  whole.  We  have  seen  repeated  and  wide- 
spread monetary  disturbances  in  recent  years. 
Points  pt  strain  and  tension  have  arisen  In 
trading  relationships  among  nations.  New 
questions  have  arisen  about  the  development 
process  and  means  of  financing  it. 

Problems  of  this  sort  are  never  welcome. 
But  let  us  recognize  that  they  are  a  part — 
perhaps  an  inevitable  part — of  the  process 
of  vast  change  m  the  world  economy  since 
our  basic  trading  and  monetary  Institutions 
were  shaped  at  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
almost  30  years  ago. 

Certainly,  most  of  these  changes — viewed 
in  a  world  perspective — have  been  for  the 
better.  Economic  strength  and  power  Is  more 
widely  distributed  among  the  Industrialized 
countries.  Individually,  more  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  made  particularly  rapid 
strides  In  Improving  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. As  a  group,  they  are  more  conscious  of 
their  needs  and  their  opportunities,  and  bet- 
ter prepared  to  play  an  effective  role  In  the 
decision-making  process. 

The  challenge  Is  not  to  resist  this  process 
of  change.  Rather,  we  want  to  reexamine  our 
practices  and  reconstruct  our  institutions  In 
a  manner  that  will  insure  that  change  serves 
our  common  interest  in  economic  prosperity 
and  political  harmony. 

In  this  process,  It  Is  vltel  that  the  devel- 
oped and  developing  nations  work  together. 
For  that  reason,  we  In  the  United  States 
have  welcomed  the  participation  of  the  de- 
veloping coimtrles  of  Asia,  as  weU  as  other 
continents,  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  of 
20.  Similarly,  we  also  recognize  that  construc- 
tive revUlon  of  trading  practices  and  rules 
must  strike  a  fair  balance  between  the  legit- 
imate interests  of  Individual  nations — In- 
cluding the  developing  nations — and  the  need 
for  a  common  and  cooperative  approach. 

It  is  In  that  spirit  that  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress  broad  new 
authority  for  trade  negotiations.  The  funda- 
mental premise  of  that  legislation  is  that 
every  nation  can  and  should  benefit  from 
expanding  trade  and  open  trading  practices, 
within  the  basic  framework  of  a  competitive 
market  system.  But  that  "openness"  must 
also  be  combined  with  fairness  for  all 
nations. 

The  President  has  requested  authority  of 
unprecedented  scope  to  engage  in  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations.  This  authority 
would  Include — and  look  toward — reductions 
in  both  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislation  would 
recognize  that  open  markets  and  free  trade 
can,  in  some  instances,  bring  change  with 
disruptive  speed.  The  United  States,  like 
other  countries,  needs  effective  safeguards 
when  surges  In  Imports  bring  ekoesslve  hard- 
ship to  domestic  workers  and  businesses.  We 
believe  such  safeguards — designed  not  to 
avoid  adjustment  but  to  ease  adjustment 
for  a  transitional  period— can  most  effec- 
tively be  worked  out  on  a  consistent  multi- 
lateral basis. 

Oiir  proposed  legislation  also  recognizes 
that  progress  In  reducing  trade  barriers  for 
the  United  States  can  be  sustainable  only  in 
a  context  of  a  perception  that  our  own  prod- 
ucts receive  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment by  others.  For  that  reason,  our  pro- 
posed legislation  would  provide  Improved 
authority  to  respond  effectively  to  restrictive 
and  discriminatory  practices  of  others.   If 
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necessary  by  restricting  their  access  to  our 
own  market. 

Another  significant  provision  of  the  bill 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  join  with 
other  lndustrl&ll2«d  countries  to  improve  the 
access  of  developing  countries  to  our  ooark- 
ets.  Duty-free  treatment  would  be  provided 
for  a  broad  range  of  manufactured  products 
now  regulated  by  tariffs  In  Instances  where 
countries  In  tbe  early  stages  of  Industrial  1- 
satlon  are  beginning  to  enter  Into  world 
markets. 

As  we  start  this  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  and 
plan  for  the  new  year,  a  new  challenge  for 
our  development  efforts — and  particularly 
for  the  Asian  Development  BaxLk — is  evident. 
The  hopeful  prospects  for  peace  In  Indo- 
china should  open  the  way  to  Improvement 
in  the  lot  of  millions  who  have  not  known 
peace  for  decades.  Here  is  constructive  work, 
not  only  for  the  nations  represented  in  this 
room  but  for  all  countries  and  peoples  ready 
to  cooperate. 

But  the  effort  will  not  organize  Itself.  We 
believe  the  Bank — founded  by  Asians,  with 
a  mandate  to  help  Asia — can  and  should  play 
a  key  role  In  the  needed  International  effort. 
We  look  to  tne  Bank  to  work  with  other 
institutions  and  to  involve  diverse  donor  na- 
tions In  the  process  of  rebuilding  the  econ- 
omies of  those  countries  of  Indochina  who 
seek  an  end  to  hostilities. 

The  Bank  In  fact  has  already  identified 
specific  projects  In  Laos,  the  Khmer  Repub- 
lic and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  com- 
niltted  funds  for  them.  Other  projects  are 
in  the  pipeline  and  should  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration later  this  year. 

The  study  of  Southeast  Asia  economies 
and  the  regional  Transportation  Siirvey 
sponsored  by  the  Bank  show  the  breadth  of 
Its  field  of  activities.  Its  expertise  should  aid 
all  who  may  become  involved  in  the  effort  to 
buUd  for  peace. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  long 
been  Involved  In  efforts  to  bring  stability  and 
economic  progress  in  Asia.  We  have  impor- 
tant political  and  economic  relationships 
which  tie  us  closely  to  this  part  of  the  globe 
and  its  energetic  and  proud  people.  We  in- 
tend to  maintain  those  ties,  not  least  by 
cooperating  m  the  efforts,  symbolized  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  to  build  strong 
economies. 

Having  said  that  much  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
the  Bank  Is  to  play  Its  part  in  furthering  the 
development  process.  It  must  be  adequately 
funded.  In  that  respect,  pointed  euid  legiti- 
mate questions  can  be  directed  at  the  United 
States.  I  owe  you  a  full  and  frank  exposition 
of  our  position. 

Obviously,  as  with  all  nations,  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  support  development 
finance  institutions  at  any  point  in  time 
depends  on  our  total  economic  and  financial 
situation.  Budgetary  priorities  and  balance 
of  payments  considerations  apply  to  my 
country  as  well  as  to  yours.  And  unlike  many 
other  countries,  this  question  of  priorities  is 
subject  to  Independent  Executive  and  Con- 
gressional review — essentially,  funding  re- 
quests must  pass  a  double  hurdle. 

At  home,  the  total  budget  has  been  under 
rigorous  restraint  because  of  infiationary 
problems.  We  have  made  substantial  cut- 
backs In  budgetary  allocations  from  earlier 
projections  for  a  number  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  able  to  meet  all  the  vast 
demands  for  added  expenditures  for  such 
purposes  as  controlling  pollution,  rebuild- 
ing decaying  cities,  or  assisting  poorer 
American  citizens— of  whom  there  are  still 
far  too  many. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  dollar  has  been 
under  recurrent  attack  in  world  markets,  the 
urgency  of  restraining  overseas  spending  to 
help  deal  with  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem Is  obvious. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  I  sometimes  hear 
persons  in  less  developed  countries  say  that 
the  United  States  Is  a  big  and  strong  coxin- 


try:  it  has  had  a  balance  of  payments  deficit 
for  years;  it  should  not  worry  about  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments  now.  But  we  are  concerned 
— and  we  must  be.  WetUcness  of  the  dollar 
and  monetary  Instability  Is  not  In  our  Inter- 
est or  yours.  The  time  has  long  since  come 
to  end  the  deficits  that  imderlle  that  weak- 
ness. We  have  moved  to  do  so  primarily  by 
achieving  exchange  rate  and  trading  relation- 
snips  that  permit  us  to  compete  effectively. 
But,  as  part  of  the  process,  no  foreign  ex- 
penditure can  expect  to  escape  searching  re- 
view. 

I  would  emphasize  the  President,  in  assess- 
ing these  budgetary  and  balance  of  payment 
constraints,  feels  strongly  that  our  past 
pledges  to  the  ADB  do  deserve  priority.  The 
appropriation  from  the  Congress  for  the  long- 
delayed  $100  million  contribution  to  the  Spe- 
cial Fluids  remains  high  on  our  agenda.  We 
are  also  requesting  from  the  Congress  author- 
ity to  provide  $362  million  of  ordinary  capital 
over  a  three-year  period — an  amount  that 
would  restore  our  previous  relationship 
among  the  Bank's  members. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  those  funds. 
Nevertheless.  I  miist  tell  you  bluntly  that 
the  Congressional  prosp>ects — as  Congress  in- 
dependently examines  the  priorities — remain 
uncertain.  We  can  be  optimistic  only  by  dem- 
onstrating effectively  this  Bank's  crucial  role 
in  building  stronger  economies  In  Asia — and 
thus  contributing  to  a  peaceful  world. 

In  that  connection.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
evidence  that.  In  the  past  year,  the  Bank  has 
further  increased  Its  effectiveness,  working 
with  more  member  countries,  providing  more 
needed  expert  technical  assistance,  and — not 
least — financing  nu)re  projects.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  be  candid  in  saying  that,  as  part 
of  the  process  of  defending  budgetary  prior- 
ity for  the  Bank  and  assvuing  future  support, 
certain  operational  matters  need  attention. 

We  have  upon  a  number  of  occasions  cited 
our  concern  about  the  low  prociu-ement  share 
United  States  firms  have  received  from  ADB- 
financed  projects — low  In  terms  of  absolute 
volume,  low  in  terms  of  relative  share,  and 
low  in  trend.  I  do  not  say  that  the  situation 
refiects  either  deliberate  or  madvertent  Bank 
policy — the  evidence  I  have  seen  Is  to  the 
contrary.  Rather.  It  was  partly  a  symptom  of 
exchange  rates  that  were  out  of  line.  More- 
over, in  many  instances  U.S.  business  may 
not  have  been  sufficiently  aggressive  In  seek- 
mg  out  the  opportunities  across  the  broad 
Pacific.  Perhaps,  we  in  Government  have  not 
been  active  enough  In  assuring  that  informa- 
tion about  projects  and  contracts  is  widely 
dlssemmated. 

We  have  now  taken  steps  to  repair  those 
deficiencies  within  our  control.  We  hope  and 
expect  to  see  improved  results.  We  must  do  so 
to  end  what  has  become  a  very  difficult  situ- 
ation m  obtaining  legislative  and  public 
support. 

In  this  same  spirit  of  candor,  allow  me 
to  urge  that  the  time  has  come  tat  the  Bank 
to  establish  a  capacity  for  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
with  which  its  funds  have  been  utilized.  With 
eight  projects  finished — and  others  nearly 
so^we  are  In  a  position  for  the  first  time  to 
raise — and  to  answer — legitimate  questions 
about  the  fruits  of  the  Bank's  efforts. 

After  some  hesitation,  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bimk 
have  each  adopted  such  "poet  audit"  mecha- 
nisms and  procedures.  This  approach  can  go 
a  long  way  towards  maintaining  the  full  con- 
fidence of  donor  governments.  With  experi- 
ence, management  itself  has  come  to  see  the 
benefits  from  objective  evaluation  of  their 
work.  In  the  long  run,  I  believe,  recipient 
countries  can  only  gain  as  well. 

Finally,  after  six  years  of  operations  a  re- 
view of  the  Bank's  organization  and  Its  pro- 
cedures Is  timely.  We  hope  the  management 
and  the  Executive  Board  will  mitiate  such 
an  effort  In  the  next  year. 

None  of  these  comments  In  any  sense  call 
Into  question  the  excellent  Job  the  Bank 


management  has  done.  It  simply  means  that 
enough  time  has  passed,  and  enough  e^Mrl- 
ence  has  been  gained,  to  permit  constructive 
review.  Our  proced\ires  and  methods  should 
be  changed  to  meet  current  needs  m  the 
moet  effective  way. 

The  wcvld  economy  has  changed  in  many 
ways.  Over  the  years  since  World  War  n. 
other  industrial laed  nations  have  grown  into 
economic  strengtn  and  stability,  able  to  carry 
a  larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
vancing the  development  of  others.  Some 
poorer  countries  have  made  enormous  strides 
toward  self-confidence  and  self-reliance — 
while  others  plainly  require  a  lift  from  abroad 
to  help  break  a  vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  m- 
efflciency,  and  dependence.  Not  least  are  the 
fresh  opportunities  and  challenge  provided 
by  the  prospect  of  peace  In  Indochina. 

All  these  external  changes  find  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  mtemal  work  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  press  for  change  within 
the  Bank  m  a  constructive  spirit,  as  we  press 
at  home  to  provide  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  resources  the  Bank  requires.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt — we  remam  committed  to  the 
Bank  and  to  the  purposes  for  which  It  stands. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April  I  was  honored  to  be  appointed  as 
one  of  only  six  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  were  chosen  to 
advise  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Asian  Envelop- 
ment Bank  in  Manila  April  26-28. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  led  by  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Paul  A.  Volcker 
who  was  representing  Treasury  Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz,  who  is  the  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank. 

During  a  single  week  we  traveled 
more  than  18,000  miles  in  Air  Force  air- 
craft and  visited  Alaska,  Seoul,  Korea, 
Manila,  and  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  in 
Honolulu  before  returning  to  Washing- 
ton. That  week,  while  one  of  the  most 
hectic  I  have  spent  in  recent  years,  was 
an  excellent  experience. 

We  learned  a  number  of  valuable 
things,  and  I  hope  were  an  asset  to  the 
U.S.  delegation  in  the  meeting.  Many  of 
our  colleagues  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Asian  Development  Bank  was 
founded  in  1966  to  help  accelerate  eco- 
nomic growth  of  developing  Asian  na- 
tions. Membership  includes  23  Asian 
nations  as  well  as  14  non-Asian  coun- 
tries. The  Bank  has  nearly  $1  billion 
outstanding  in  118  loans. 

The  Bank  has  also  provided  technical 
assistance  to  15  countries  totaling  $9.8 
million,  and  has  flnEinced  or  contributed 
to  15  regional  efforts  such  as  a  regional 
transportation  study. 

I  vrlsh  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  our  colleagues  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Garkt 
Brown,  Tom  Gbttys  and  Dick  Hanna. 
and  Clarence  Long  and  Silvio  Conti 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  hard  work  on  this  trip. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  read 
the  excellent  and  comprehensive  report 
presented  by  Silvio  Conti  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  In- 
formation. 
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BUREAXJCRATIC  EUTHANASIA 

The  8PEAKEIR  pro  temp<»«.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carsy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  CAREY  at  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  we  have  seen  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  the  Nixon  administration's  ut- 
ter disregard  for  the  health  of  mllli(»u 
of  Americans.  I  refer  to  yesterday's  veto 
of  the  emergency  medical  services  bill. 
This  was  pioneering  legislation,  funded 
at  an  adequate  level,  to  help  public  and 
private  agencies  plan  and  operate  emer- 
gency care  systems,  and  to  train  person- 
nel and  conduct  research  in  emergency 
medicine.  Congress  attached  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  closing  of  eight  Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals  which  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  close.  These  are 
valuable  Institutions  and  could  become 
model  treatment  centers,  in  the  hands  of 
an  adminlstraticm  that  cared  about 
health.  I  will  work  to  see  to  it  that  the 
first  order  of  business  when  the  House 
returns  from  its  August  recess  is  a  well 
organized  effort  to  override  this  thought- 
less veto.  Congress  will  have  to  set  the 
health  policy  for  this  Nation  since  the 
administraticni  does  not  have  one. 

Earlier  this  week  it  was  my  privilege  to 
appear  before  one  of  the  House  sub- 
committees that  will  play  a  crucial  vote 
in  setting  that  policy.  I  refer  to  the  Public 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
of  the  House,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished leader  in  health  leglslaticm,  Con- 
gressman Paul  Rogers,  of  Florida.  Chair- 
man Rogers  was  Joined  on  the  i>anel  by 
Congressmen  Prxtkr,  Rot,  Carter,  and 
Hastings — all  men  who  have  been  parti- 
san in  favor  of  the  Congress,  In  safe- 
guarding and  Improving  the  health  care 
available  to  Americans. 

The  focxis  of  the  hearings  is  to  explore 
the  wisdom  of  certain  administrative  re- 
organizations being  plarmed  by  HEW 
and  their  ill  effects  on  certain  categorical 
health  care  programs.  I  took  this  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  declare  that  these  re- 
organizations are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
plan  to  gradually  destroy  categorical 
health  care  programs,  but  also  to  deplore 
the  retrogressive  approach  and  negative 
philosophy  of  HEW  toward  the  total 
spectrum  of  health  research  and  treat- 
ment programs. 

What  is  happening  at  HEW  through 
Impoundment,  budget  slashing,  and  de- 
structive reorganizations  could  bring 
about  the  coUapse  of  the  American  house 
of  health— it  is  bureaucratic  euthanasia. 
Passage  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress,  of  a  national 
Q«alth  care  and  Insurance  program  could 
become  a  meaningless  exercise,  If  the 
present  health  care,  education,  treat- 
ment, and  delivery  systems  are  disman- 
tled— fiscally  and/or  administratively. 

Arguments  that  a  national  system 
would  be  too  expensive  will  be  perfectly 
HTie,  if  we  permit  the  ongoing  dlsman- 
wlng  of  present  successful  health  care 
structures  to  continue.  I  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  place  Congress  again  hi  the 
forefront  of  national  leadership  for 
health  research  and  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  my  extem- 
pore presentation.  I  provided  the  com- 
mittee with  extensive  printed  testimony 
tbat  outlined  in  some  detaU  my  concerns 
With  both  the  direct  effect  reorganlza- 
Uon  might  have  on  maternal  and  child 
health  care  programs,  and  vsrlth  HEW's 
nesrative  leadership  in  the  health  care 
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field.  I  Include  these  statements,  and 
their  attachments,  in  the  Ricoso: 

SXATKlCUfT  or  THX  HONOaABUC  Httoh  L.  Cakxt 
M.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  this 
morning.  I  must  be  back  home  shcatly  In 
order  to  accompany  Mrs.  Carey  to  N.I.H.  for 
her  weekly  chemotberapy  session.  For  tfals 
reason,  I  ask  tliat  1  may  read  a  short  pream- 
ble and  suamiary  of  a  mcM'e  detailed  state- 
ment I  should  like  to  be  made  part  of  the 
hearing  record. 

The  necrology,  or  death-list,  of  health-care 
hcv>ea  and  programs  caused  by  this  Admln- 
IstraUon  la  practlcaUy  endleaa.  I  find  this 
continued  Impoimdment,  budget  slashing, 
administrative  legerdemain  and  equivocation 
liu-eaaingly  outrageous.  I  frankly  take  very 
I>ersonally  this  assault  on  American  health 
care  structiires  we  In  the  Congress  have 
labored  to  build  over  the  past  few  decades. 
I  know  what  access  to  outstanding  medical 
care  means  to  a  family.  In  January  of  this 
year  Mrs.  Carey  underwent  further  surgery 
for  cancer.  For  the  last  seven  months,  week- 
In  and  week-out,  I've  been  going  out  to  N.I.H. 
with  her  for  her  chemotherapy  sessions.  I 
have  seen  the  expertise,  dedication  and 
hiunanlty  of  that  world  center  of  zeal,  com- 
passion and  hope  In  health.  And  while  they 
have  not  yet  tried  direct  bureaucratic  eutha- 
nasia on  N.I.H.,  this  AdmlnlstraUon's  track- 
record  of  Impoundments  and  cuts  for  NJCH. 
Indicates  that  notlilng  is  safe  or  sacred. 

The  Subconmiittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  is  presently  looking  into  the 
possible  ill-effects  of  certain  administrative 
reorganizations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Healtn,  Eklucatlon  and  Welfare.  A  great  deal 
of  the  higher  echelon,  organizational  box 
shuffling  has  already  taken  place.  However, 
t-he  focus  of  these  so-called  "efficiency" 
shake-ups  has  slilfted  down  to  units  that  ac- 
tually administer  health-care  programs,  such 
as  maternal  and  child  Health  Care. 

While  I  shall  address  myself  to  these  spe- 
cific changes  later  In  my  statement,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  overall  disastrous 
health-care  picture  now  being  presented  to 
us  by  the  Incumbent  Secretary  of  H.E.W.,  Mr. 
Weinberger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I,  and  many,  many 
of  our  colleagues  have  labored  long  in  the 
tradition  of  Pogarty.  Hill,  Laird,  and  others 
to  build  a  viable  health  care  structure  in  this 
Nation.  For  decades  the  Congress  has  worked 
to  guarantee  every  American  the  right  to 
adequate  preventive  care  and  medical  treat- 
ment. WeU,  I  accuse  Mr.  Weinberger  and  his 
associates,  of  planning  fiscal  starvation  and 
bureaucratic  euthanasia  on  the  health  care 
programs  the  Congress  has  funded  to  serve 
that  right. 

Congressman  Fogarty,  when  chairman  of 
the  Labor-HJI.W.  appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, took  the  floor  In  the  mid  60's  and  in 
a  series  of  60  or  so  roll  calls,  placed  the 
House  of  Representatives  squarely  in  the 
lead  of  the  Health-care  movement  in  this 
Country.  He  overrode  objections  of  two  Presi- 
dents of  his  own  party  in  asserting  Congres- 
sional leadership  in  the  health  field.  Both  he 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  lAlrd,  expressed  their 
concern  that  the  White  House  should  leave 
legislation  on  health  to  the  Congress.  Once 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  present 
their  thinking  on  how  our  spending  priori- 
ties should  be  ordered,  they  should  devote 
their  efforts  to  a  faithful  execution  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  faced  with  a 
carefully-connived  plan  within  the  White 
House,  OMB  and  H  JEW.  to  take  this  Nation's 
health-oare  phlloaophy  and  practice  back  to 
the  days  of  President  Pierce,  who  m  1864, 
vetoed  legislation  to  help  the  insane  as  being 
constitutionally  Inappropriate. 


We  are  facing  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Weinberger,  and  his  fellow  hatchetmen,  to 
wipe  out  the  Federal  commitment  to  health, 
education  and  welfare  that  was  supported  so 
strongly  back  to  1963  by  Senator  Robert 
Taft.  The  distinguished  RepubUcan  leader  of 
the  Senate  during  President  Kisenhower's 
first  term,  in  commenting  on  elevating 
H.E.W.  to  cabinet  status,  stated.  "I  am  very 
mucb  pleased  that  we  have  flnaUy  reached 
our  objecuve.  ThaM  acttvlttea  of  the  Ftoderal 
Government  are  tremendously  ln4K>rtant  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation."  Senator  Taft  was 
joined  by  Senator  Humphrey,  who  echoed  hla 
Hepubllcan  ooUeague's  aentlmenta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Wetoberger  la 
showing  greater  temerity  than  wisdom.  In 
trying  to  destroy  something  that  brought 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Robert  Taft  into  such 
unaccustomed  harmony. 

We  are  now  seeing,  tostead  of  a  renewal  of 
Republican  leadership  in  thU  vital  area  of 
our  national  life,  a  calculated  and  ruthless 
attempt  to  give  to  the  Nation  what  Wem- 
berger  helped  Reagan  give  to  California — a 
phUoaophy  of  "no-care"  backed  up  by  a  pro- 
gram of  "no  care." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beUeve  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  better  than  the  intermittent  care 
of  "Medl-Cal."  Despite  what  Weinberger  and 
Reagan  think,  people  need  more  than  sim- 
shlne  to  get  and  stay  well.  The  people  of  New 
England,  New  Tork.  Florida  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  need  and  expect  a  national  health 
care  system. 

But  not  only  does  Mr.  Weinberger  refuse 
to  present  Administration  proposals  on  na- 
tional health  care  and  Insurance,  he  is  setUng 
about  dismantling  the  struggltog  health-care 
system  we  now  have — a  system  that  took  dec- 
ades for  the  Congress  to  build. 

The  thinking  at  the  White  House  and 
H.E.W.  Is  the  same.  The  scorn  and  arrogance 
of  inhabitants  of  both,  towards  the  Congress, 
la  bringing  a  massive  clash  of  these  two 
branches  ever  closer. 

We  m  the  Conunlttee  oh  Ways  and  Means 
are  presently  considering  many  different  pro- 
posals for  a  national  health  care  Insurance 
program.  We  are  weighing  proposals  such  as 
the  Kennedy-QrifBths  plan.  Medl-credlt 
Amerl-plan,  and  others.  However,  passage  of 
whatever  plan  we  devise  wlU  be  an  empty  ges- 
ture if  Wetoberger  has  already  destroyed  the 
research,  education,  and  health  care  deUvery 
systems  vital  to  the  successful  operation  of 
such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  are 
waiting  for  and  expecttog  such  a  plan  and 
program.  In  my  own  district  we  have  a  neigh- 
borhood health  center,  serving  over  22,000 
people.  Real  econonUes  are  be  tog  achieved  by 
this  type  of  program  as  well  as  by  Health 
Matotenance  Organizations  which  were  oper- 
ating successfully  before  Weinberger,  with 
no  Justifications,  returned  them  to  the  cate- 
gory of  uncertam  experiments.  Medical  care 
U  the  top  Item  to  the  Nixon  inflation  spiral. 
But  Weinberger  is  dragging  HJJ.W.'s  feet  in 
moving  ahead  with  programs  like  Mic's  and 
HMO's  that  wUl  cut  the  Nation's  health  cai« 

We  aU  know  the  necrology  of  hopes  and 
programs  that  Mr.  Wetoberger,  hatchetman 
of  H.E.W.  has  begun.  In  this  past  year  H.E  W 
faUed  to  ^jend  $1.1  bUUon.  or  about  26  per- 
cent of  aU  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  health  programs,  other  than  Medicaid 
and  Medicare. 

The  Washington  Post  of  this  past  Satur- 
day, in  a  front-page  story  by  Stuart  Auer- 
bach,  puts  the  lie  to  this  Administration's 
commitment  to  a  War  on  Cancer — a  commit- 
ment launched  with  so  much  fanfare — fan- 
fare designed  to  be  a  smokescreen  for  what 
was  really  being  planned  all  across  the  medi- 
cal research  and  health-care  board. 

According  to  Dr.  Rauscher,  Nixon's  ^- 
pototed  director  of  the  War  on  Cancer,  the 
cutting  back  In  funds  for  cancer  research 
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will  neult  In  slowing  the  time  In  which  ef- 
fective chemical  therapeutic  agents  will  get 
from  the  research  lab  to  the  patients'  bed- 
side. Not  only  will  the  War  on  Cancer  not 
get  the  »640  million  It  was  promised  earlier, 
but  funding  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  cut 
by  •59.9  million.  The  plan  for  this  much 
heralded  War,  announced  back  In  1971,  has 
not  even  been  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Congress  for  action. 

Other  programs  have  and  will  fare  no 
better,  imless  we  In  the  Congress  do  some- 
thing about  It  and  do  It  soon.  The  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  was  given  944.2 
million  less  than  the  Congress  said  It 
should  get.  The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  was  forbidden  to  spend  >199.2  mil- 
lion appropriated  by  Congress.  Medical  train- 
ing was  cut  by  9189  mUUon.  Nurse  training, 
cut  another  $69.7  mUllon.  Hospital  con- 
struction and  Improvement  was  funded  at 
9195.2  mUllon;  they  got  not  a  penny  of  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  for  fiscal  1974 
and  beyond  are  even  more  depressing,  par- 
ticularly when  you  realize  some  budget  fig- 
ures Include  transfers  from  other  agencies 
and  funding  authorized  in  previous  years. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  re- 
cently analy:Msd  the  Nlxon-Welnberger  non- 
budget  for  Health.  For  all  health  programs 
under  H.E.W..  excepting  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, the  National  Academy  on  page  36  of 
Its  report  concludes,  "Thus  the  net  real  in- 
crease between  1973  and  1974  Is  971  mUllon. 
This  Increase  Is  not  great  enough  to  sus- 
tain existing  programs  at  current  levels." 
And  we  all  know  what  current  levels  are — 
they  are  91.1  billion  less  than  the  Congress 
said  they  should  be  In  laws  passed  by  us 
and  signed  by  the  President.  I  can't  help 
wondering  what  the  combination  of  billion- 
dollar  Impoundments,  plus  another  year  of 
8%  inflation  will  do  to  the  little  over  94  bil- 
lion "requested"  by  the  President  for  health. 
Back  In  the  60's  a  rule  of  thumb  was  that 
health  programs,  particularly  those  Involved 
In  research,  needed  approximately  a  15% 
increase  just  to  continue  operating  at  the 
same  level.  I  hardly  think  this  putative  971 
mUllon  Increase,  minus  a  bUUon  or  so.  will 
permit  much  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  assault  on  health-care 
by  cutting  spending  and  personnel  Is  now 
full-blown.  The  next  step,  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, Is  to  attack  administratively  and  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  various  programs 
from  within  their  structure.  Quite  frankly, 
the  analogy  between  what  Is  happening  here, 
and  the  process  by  which  cancer  attacks  the 
bimian  organism.  Is  too  strong  to  ignnre. 

A  recent  press  story  quoted  Dr.  Arthur 
Lesser,  a  32-year  veteran  In  the  health  care 
field,  and  former  director  of  the  Maternal 
and  ChUd  Health  Care  program.  Dr.  Lesser. 
In  a  statement  announcing  his  protest  res- 
ignation, declared,  "This  Is  the  first  step 
m  the  elimination  of  categorical  programs. 
It  is  another  disregard  for  the  intent  of 
Congress." 

This  story,  plus  Information  secured  from 
highly  respected  health  care  professionals, 
both  In  and  out  of  government,  prompted  my 
Immediate  Interest  In  the  proposed  reorga- 
nisation at  H.E.W.  These  gentlemen  con- 
firmed what  Dr.  Lesser  had  stated.  This 
reorganization  was  designed  to  strip  various 
categorical  support  personnel.  Leaving  the 
up-grsded  Assistant  Bureau  Directors  in 
charge  of  these  down-graded  programs,  with 
only  five  or  six  "apologists",  would  eiTectlvely 
kill  the  programs  they  were  proposing  to 
make  more  "efficient,"  among  them  maternal 
and  child  health  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States  Is  birth.  Heart 
disease  takes  over  700,000  a  year;  cancer  takes 
about  300,000;  stroke — over  200,000;  acci- 
dents— about  140,000.  Infant  mortality,  how- 
ever, takes  500,000  Uvea  a  year.  And  while  It 
certainly  is  not  the  primary  concern  here. 


total  lifetime  earnings  lost  through  Infant 
mortality  approach  990  billions.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Is  approximately  10%  of  our  QNP 
being  lost,  along  with  the  priceless  lives  of 
Americans  who  wUl  never  know  that  name. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  US.  International 
standing  In  Infant  mortality.  It  is  a  needless 
disgrace  for  this  Nation  and  an  even  more 
needless  time  of  agony  for  parenU  looking 
forward  to  the  lives  of  healthy,  happy  chil- 
dren. 

The  Congress  has  had  testimony  from  the 
most  distinguished  medical  scientists,  prac- 
titioners, and  pediatricians  In  the  Nation. 
They  all  state  unequivocally  that  the  VS. 
does  have  the  capabUity  to  substantiaUy  re- 
duce these  figures.  We  do  have  the  know- 
how,  the  techniques,  the  health  care  teams, 
and  potentially,  the  funds  needed  to  see  a 
national  maternal  and  chUd  health  care  sys- 
tem really  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dramatic  proof  of  that  can 
be  seen  in  every  health  care  area  served  by 
a  Title  V  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  project. 
In  my  own  16th  Congressional  District  In 
Brooklyn,  the  project  area  of  Red  Hook 
showed  a  reduction  of  infant  mortality  from 
29.9  per  one  thousand  live  births  In  1960,  to 
17.4  in  1971.  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  slmUarly 
remarkable  figures  are  being  achieved  all 
across  the  Nation.  They  are  being  achieved 
because  the  Congress  has  stuck  to  Its  guns 
and  has  continued  to  protect  these  llfe-glv- 
Ing  and  life-saving  projects  from  both  fiscal 
malnutrition  and  eventual  starvation,  "ef- 
ficiency" shake-ups  designed  to  deprive  these 
projects  and  programs  of  support,  morale,  and 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  your  own  district  In 
Florida  the  West  Palm  Beach  MIC  project 
has  reduced  Infant  mortality  from  29.2%  In 
1965  to  22.3%  In  1969.  MIC  projects  were  ini- 
tiated In  Dade  County  in  1966  and  I  think 
the  following  figures  need  no  elaboration.  In 
1967  the  birth  rate  for  aU  Dade  County  was 
14 J;  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  county 
was  24  and  the  mortality  rate  for  the  MIC 
areas  was  13.  In  1972  the  birth  rate  for  aU 
Dade  County  was  13.3;  the  Infant  mortality 
rate  for  the  County  was  16.6  and  the  mortal- 
ity rate  for  the  MIC  areas  was  4,  per  1,000 
live  births. 

Figures  such  as  these  concerning  our  own 
people  would  seem  to  be  reason  enough  for 
us  to  continue  and  redouble  our  efforts  to 
Bafeg\iard  the  work  now  being  done  In  this 
vital  area  and  to  see  that  these  pockets  of 
adequate  health  care  become.  In  the  next  few 
years  ahead,  the  national  system  of  maternal 
and  ChUd  health  care  we  need — a  system  that 
will  blend  with  and  reinforce  whatever  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  structures  the 
Congress  establlsbes  for  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  discussion  of  anything  na- 
tional In  scope  necessarUy  brings  into  play 
serious  examination  of  and  deliberation  on 
the  national  phUoeophy  underlying  and  sup- 
porting any  national-Impact  proposal.  We  are 
dlscussmg  what  you.  I.  and  others  in  the 
Congress,  know  eventually  will  become  a  na- 
tional, comprehensive,  health  care  system. 
And  we  are  discussing  this  In  the  context  of 
the  various  medical  research,  education, 
health-care,  and  delivery  systems  that  Con- 
gress has  designed,  buUt,  and  f\inded  over 
decades.  In  preparation  for  just  such  a  com- 
prehensive national  system. 

However,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  Staggers,  has  just  re- 
leased figures  and  correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  which  dlaplay  clearly  the 
massive  impoundments  of  appropriated 
health  care  funds  dvirlng  fiscal  1973.  They, 
more  than  any  other  evidence  are  an  over- 
whelming Indictment  of  this  Administra- 
tion's lack  of  conmiltment  to  health  Impror- 
Ing  care  for  all  Americana. 

A  total  of  91.095  billion  in  appropriated 
f\mds,  released  by  the  Office  of  Management 


and  Budget,  was  Impounded  on  authority  oi 
the  Secretary.  Usually  OMB  does  the  routine, 
every-day  Impounding  In  this  Administra- 
tion. However,  it  would  seem  the  present  Sec- 
retary's good  judgment  could  be  relied  upon 
In  the  managing  of  these  funds  mandated  by 
the  Congress  to  make  and  keep  America 
healthy.  It  Is  also  significant  that  while 
Chairman  Staggers  initiated  his  health  im- 
poundment Inquiry  with  H.E.W.  several 
months  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
reply  from  H.E.W.  was  not  sent  to  the  Chair- 
man untU  well  into  the  first  month  of  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  necrology  of  health-care 
hopes  and  programs  Is  practically  endless  and 
I  find  this  continued  impoundment,  budget 
slashing,  administrative  legerdemain,  and 
equivocation  Increasingly  outrageous.  I 
frankly  take  very  peraonaUy  this  assault  on 
American  health  care  structures  we  In  the 
Congress  have  labored  to  buUd  over  the  past 
few  decades. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  aU 
the  faUures,  backlng-and-filling,  and  mis- 
leading statements  of  this  Administration  on 
National  health  Insurance,  Health  Mainten- 
ance Organizations;  faUures  to  spend  highly 
publicized  funds  for  cancer  and  heart  and 
lung  research. 

However,  I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  the 
recent  scenario  on  securing  an  extension  of 
project-funding  for  Maternal  and  ChUd 
Health  Care  projects  funded  under  Title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  program  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee  because  Its 
enabling  legislation  in  1965  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Back  In 
1969,  the  Congress  authorized  a  change  In  the 
method  of  fundmg.  Health  Care  allocations 
were  to  be  given  directly  to  State  govern- 
ment under  a  formula  grant  mechanism.  The 
states  were  then  to  provide  funding  for  health 
care  programs,  based  on  its  own  ordering  of 
spending  priorities. 

WhUe  the  States  may  well  be  given  credit 
for  good  Intentions  concerning  continued 
adequate  funding  for  Maternal  and  ChUd 
Health  Care  projects,  the  liaison  between 
H.B.W.  and  state  health  departments  was 
practically  non-existent  on  this  funding 
change. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  subsequent  to  the 
extension  of  project  funding  for  F.Y.  1973, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Ways  &  Means  Chairman 
WUbvir  MUls.  dated  April  9,  1973,  that.  "Plan- 
ning for  the  changeover  is  progressing  weU." 
(Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  my  state- 
ment, I  would  lilce  to  insert  in  the  record  s 
copy  of  this  letter.) 

SacxRAiT  or  Health, 

EDT7CATION,  AND  WEL,FABX, 

Wtuhtngton.  D.C..  April  9. 1973. 
Hon.  WIX.BT7K  D.  Mnxa. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means, 

Hoxiae  of  Repreaentativea,  Washtngton, 

DC. 
Dbab  Mb.  Chairicam:  This  Is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  February  2  request- 
ing detaUed  information  about  the  findings 
set  forth  In  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  re- 
port on  the  program  under  Title  V  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  advise  you  of  the  steps  taken  by  tbe 
Department  to  assure  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  States  of  the  project  grant  authority 
in  Title  V.  A  detaUed  response  to  yotir  ques- 
tions is  provided  in  the  encloeed  statement. 
Planning  for  the  changeover  is  progressing 
well.  Draft  proposed  regulations  relating  to 
the  programs  of  projects  required  for  State 
plan  approval  by  sections  505(a)  (8),  (9),  and 
(10)  of  the  Act  have  been  developed  and  sent 
to  the  Bute  health  agencies  for  comment 
ThoughtfvU  responses  have  been  received 
ftom  33  States  to  date.  The  draft  Is  being 
revised  to  take  these  Into  account.  Ouldellnes 
interpreting  program  concepts  are  being  d*^ 
veloped  to  help  Statee  meet  tbe  itototory 
and  regulatory  requirements. 
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The  repomng  syatomsjiave  been  Unvlifled 
to  ad^t  tbem  to  SUte  usage.  Proposed  pn>- 
eeduna  tor  oomidetlng  the  transition  from 
direct  Federal  «<"*~'«"e  to  State  *n^ti«twg 
have  been  dereloped  and  will  be  Issued  to 
•tote  be*ltli  affendee  and  other  pioJeoC 
grantees  ahortly. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Serrlee  staff  of 
the  Health  Sarrlcas  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration have  been  working  with  States 
and  project  grantees  on  problems  relating 
to  the  changeover  slnoe  early  December,  1972. 

We  wUl  do  our  best  to  make  the  changeover 
from  direct  Federal  project  grante  to  provi- 
sion of  services  by  State  health  agencies  with 
formula  and  mfct/»>ittn  funds  as  smooth  as 
possible.  As  Indicated  In  the  endosxire,  re- 
ductions In  services  may  occur  In  eome  of  the 
States  with  large  urban  areas  but  services  not 
now  avaUable  will  be  provided  In  other 
States.  We  think  that  these  programs  have 
carried  out  their  objectives  and  demon- 
strated their  value  and  that  States  will  want 
to  oontmue  and  expand  effective  projecu. 
Sincerely, 

Caspajk  WxunkBOER, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  statement  can  only 
be  caUed  misleading,  at  best.  The  staff  of 
the  Ways  &  Means  Committee  have  right 
now  in  their  possession  statements  from 
dlzectors  of  projecU  all  over  the  country, 
stating  unequivocally  that  if  project  funding 
is  not  extended  for  another  year,  that  meant 
the  end  of  their  program.  They  stated  fur- 
ther that  no  plans  had  been  made  on  the 
stote  level  to  continue  their  programs  and 
that  their  staffs  were  leaving,  morale  was 
low  and  they  were  preparing  to  close  their 
doors.  (Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  Insert  In  the  record  the  letter  I  sent 
to  the  membership  of  the  Ways  &  Means 
Committee  concerning  project  fund  exten- 
sion for  these  projects.) 

JUNX  15. 1973. 
Dkab : 

During  the  executive  session  of  the  Ways 
&  Means  Ck>mmlttee  held  on  Tuesday,  June 
5th,  the  Committee  passed  over  legislation, 
(VLB,.  7114),  to  extend  project-grant  fund- 
ing, under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care. 

Failure  to  extend  project-funding  iat  these 
programs  will  res\Ut  in  either  their  acute 
curtailment  or  effective  demise.  Thtn  are 
189  projects  in  38  sUtee  and  two  territories. 
They  provide  a  complete  range  of  medical 
services  for  over  800,000  maternity  patients 
and  chUdren.  These  programs  have  resulted 
in  dramatic  drops  in  infant  mortality  rates  in 
•»M  they  cover.  Preventive  medical  and 
<lental  care  programs  have  also  been  ex- 
tremely effective  in  raising  the  percentage  of 
those  youngsters  and  Infants  declared 
"healthy  on  examlnaUon".  The  naUon-wlde 
value  of  theee  programs  is  beyond  dilute. 

Should  the  Committee  not  provide  an 
extension,  total  of  928,364,300  wUl  be  lost 
outrl^t  to  16  jurisdictions,  WhUe  it  may 
appear  that  some  states  are  slated  to  gain  a 
nilllKm  or  two  doUars  in  overall  formula 
jfrants,  projects,  even  in  those  states,  will 
™wlse  be  very  seriously  affected— some  to 
the  point  of  shutting  down  all  operations. 

The  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  has  assured  the 
^airman  and  Conamlttee  that  a  smooth 
wansltion  can  be  accomplished  in  terminat- 
ing project  funding.  He  notes  in  his  letter 
ofAprU  9,  1973,  that  only  those  States  most 
seriously  affected  by  project  funding  termi- 
nation may  have  some  dUficulty  In  adjusting 

However,   it   is  my   understanding,   based 

^-5-f**'*  «>n:"nunications  received  from  the 

owrton  of  many  projects,  that  an  exten- 

noo  of  at  least  another  year  is  urgently 

2^^^.??^   ■*'™'   alternate   funding 
•ourees  for  their  programs. 

^''Wle  tt  is  hoped  that  ongoing  projects 
would  receive  some  funding  channeled  by 
M.!i.f^  ^^  **"•  ^^  formula  grants 
^.^r*"*  ^'  **»"*  ^  no  assurance  that 
^  ****  <**•  ■"*•  OomptroUer  Oen- 
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eral  has  stated  there  is  no  way  to  trace  funds 
to  insure  they  are  being  used  to  oontUiue 
the  vital  health  care  being  delivered  by 
these  projects. 

Am  I  msntlaaaed  above,  project  dlrectosa. 
even  In  those  states  slated  to  receive  slightly 
more  funding  undw  formula  grants,  have 
been  able  to  neither  secure  alternate  fund- 
ingnor  receive  assurances  from  their  state 
govemaaents  that  funds  approaching  thoss 
needed  for  project  conttnuatloa  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Such  statemamta  have  been  received  tiom 
tbe  represontattve  region  at  ei^trj  Man^fiCT 
of  the  Ways  &  Means  Committee  and  fMxn 
the  states  of  aU  but  two  MenUiers  whoas 
Statas  either  do  not  have  projects,  or  whose 
participation  is  slight. 

Based  on  direct  statements  of  project  di- 
rectors and  oone^ondence  from  the  National 
Association  of  Matsmlty  and  Infant  Care 
Projects,  the  Amralcan  M«>rn«fii  Association, 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
failure  to  extend  Title  V  project  funding 
will  be  a  four-fold  disaster: 

First,  the  extremely  Important  beginning 
we  have  made  In  both  perinatal  care  and 
parent  education  will  be  lost; 

Second,  there  Is  no  way  for  the  Congress 
to  assure  that  the  States  will  provide  fimds 
to  make  up  for  the  85-90%  of  project  budgets 
now  received  under  project  funding; 

Third,  even  if  state  funding  u  made  avaU- 
able, processing  of  state  ssslstanoe  ^pUca- 
tions  wUl  cause  an  hiatus  in  care; 

Fourth,  the  professional  and  para-medlcal 
staffs  serving  these  projects  wUl  be  dispersed 
and  aU  voluntary  work  and  assistance  to 
these  teams  will  cease. 

This  matter  u  clearly  of  vital  and  Im- 
mediate concern  to  every  member  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  Oongrees.  It  U  my  hope 
that  the  Committee  wlU  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  this  legislation,  thus 
providing  the  time  necessary  to  secure  al- 
ternate methods  of  funding;  restructure  the 
formula  of  distribution:  seek  additional 
Federal  approprUtlons,  so  that  no  state  or 
project  Is  even  ^>parantly  short-changed  In 
their  access  to  funds;  or  aU  three. 

I  have  attached  a  letter  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  addressed  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee,  stating  the  pro- 
fessional Judgment  of  the  men  most  closely 
assocUted  with  these  projecte  and  the  can 
being  provided  over  800,000  mothers  or  moth- 
ers-to-be, and  their  children. 

I  urge  yotir  favorable  consideration  of  both 
uieee  letters,  and  concurrence  with  recon- 
sidering and  reportUig  this  urgenUy  needed 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

HXTQH  L.  Casxt. 
ifember  o/  Congresa. 
The  letter  explains  the  vital  necessity  for 
thU  extension  and  outlines  what  would  be 
lost  by  faUure  of  the  Oongrees  to  act  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Where  the  letter 
Indicates  "Insert"  a  paragraph  was  inserted 
quoting  the  director  of  a  project  in  the  Mem- 
ber's district  or  repreeentatlve  area  as  to  the 
disastrous  effect  ot  our  failure  to  extend. 

(Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like,  at  this 
point,  to  insert  floor  remarks  of  mine  dur- 
ing debate  on  final  passage  of '  legislation 
containing  the  needed  project-fundlnc  ezten- 
sKm.) 

Mr.  Caxxt  of  New  York.  One  point  Mr 
Chairman:  With  regard  to  the  State  of" New 
York  and  unemployment  compensation  m- 
surance  benefite  and  the  ellglbUlty  factor 
with  regard  to  our  committee's  research  on 
this  point,  sgaln  and  again  I  have  run  Into 
the  problem  that  the  geographical  area  of 
reporting  that  coven  the  statistics  Is  region- 
al, and  untU  we  cure  that  difficulty  of  the  re- 
gional reporting,  it  is  very  hard  to  bring 
New  Tork  In  under  the  4^4  percent  without 
heavily  increasing  the  burden  across  the 
country  In  other  States  that  have  a  level 
above  that  level. 

Ijfr.  MttM  Of  Arkansas.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  Casxt  of  New  York.  X  tfednk  It  la  u~.<^ 
thing  that  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  oon- 
{"■••••  OJ^  more  thing:  I  want  to  commend 
tbe  chalnnan  for  his  «**'»'«*'t  and  steadfast- 
ness In  brtnglng  into  the  conferenoe  I  be- 
lieve, the  provisions  reganUng  maternal  and 
child  health  care.  Many  States  would  have 
lost  on  these  and  few  States  would  have 
gained  if  the  conference  report  had  not  gone 
into  this.  It  is  very  Important  to  keep  theee 
programs  for  parental  and  perinatal  oaie 

OUffOlllff. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  addrees  some 
brief  remarks  to  a  specific  amendment  House 
conferees  have  brought  back  Ih  disagreement. 
I  refer  to  the  extension,  for  one  fiscal  year 
rf  project  funding  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Care  Centere,  contained  In  the  Senate 
version  of  tbe  Debt  Umit  Kxtenslon. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  the  conferees  will 
permit  the  House  to  work  its  will  an  this 
and  other  vital  amendmente  aimed  at  help- 
ing in  a  most  direct  way,  those  least  able 
to  help  themselves. 

Xxtension  of  project  funding  for  these  cen- 
ters wlU  permit  the  continuation  of  theee 
easenUal  health  care  programs  In  139  loca- 
tions, m  38  States  and  two  territories.  Serv- 
ice is  provided,  just  vmder  the  Maternal  and 
Infant  Care  programs,  to  800,000  expectant 
mothere.  infante  and  youngstera 

FWlure  to  provide  this  extension  of  proj- 
ect funding  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  would  result  in  the  eventual 
severe  curtailment  or  effective  demise  of  vir- 
tually aU  the  centers  across  the  Nation  and 
cost  New  York  city  approximately  98  mlUlon 
In  the  coming  flscal  year. 

I.  ^'  ^f^*^-  *»»•  snc«Jas  of  these  prtgrams 
ZT^^  *°*  niagnlflcently  obvious.  Infant 
mortaUty  has  decreased  subetoatUUy  in 
those  areas  in  which  a  project  is  operating 
In  my  own  district,  for  instance,  the  proj^ 
area  of  Red  Hook  showed  a  reduction  of  in- 
fant mortality  from  29.9  percent  per  one 
thousand  births  In  1960  to  17.4  pe^nt  to 

ShnUar  resulte  have  been  achieved  in  the 
many  projecte,  ii  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  area,  throughout  the  Nation.  Intensive 

^,.?Li'""?**""'  *''^'"*'*  *»"  resulted  in 
ructions  of  up  to  25  perwnt  In  mortality 

H,^**  "*^^'  ^  Speaker,  unless  the 
House  permits  this  project-funding  exten- 
slon   funding  is  Just  not  likely  to  ^  forth- 

S^^  '^^  *?•  ^^*~'  '^'»  »«^  ^  been 
^f„;  ^  ?*,?;**'  P™""***  '°'-  *  «™«>«i  tran- 
sition to  full  fonnula  funding  and  assurance 

With  no  extension,  most  of  these  prolecta 
WUl  just  die,  rendering  useless  ov^r'^^y^ 

^nJ^^^^^v.  ^  *  ***™  approach  to  maternal 
and  Child  health  care.  We  wUl  also  lose  what 

trm^''  ^^  ^  parental  education  m  nu- 
mtlou  and  hygiene  and  general  perinatal 
^:J^^^<>^*TZ  and  their  chUdren  wm 
be  thrown  back  on  the  medical  care  junk- 
neap^  if  we  do  not  mstruct  our  conferees  to 
recede  from  disagreement  to  thU  vital 
amendment 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nationwide  value  of  these 
programs  is  beyond  dispute.  Continuation  of 
project  fundtag  is  clearly  of  vital  and  imme- 
diate concern  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 
I  lurge  overwhelming  approval  of  any  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees  to  recede  from  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  providing 
for  a  1  year  extension  of  project  funding  for 
Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Care  programs 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Waya  and  Means  Committee. 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills). 
Congressman  Bttbkx,  Congressman  Roerxw-' 
Kowsxz.  myself,  and  other  membws  of  the 
committee  and  the  House,  have  worked  very 
hard  to  secure  this  continuation  of  project 
funding.  Tlie  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MoMnaLs)  and  tbe 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  are  certainly  to  be  com- 
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mendeil  tta  tbm  ysoman  duty  tbey  perfanned 
la  belMlf  of  tbla  most  linport»nt  amend- 
SMnt. 

M7  only  oonoem.  otber  than  Houbb  ap- 
proTtl  of  thla  AmcndmAnt,  is  that  the  De< 
partment  ot  Baalth,  Education  and  WeUar«, 
that  bastion  of  defense  for  the  rights,  needs 
and  equal  opportunities  of  thoae  unable  to 
defend  themsalTea.  has  begun  to  dismantle 
the  present  administrative  structure  that  has 
been  caring  for  these  and  other  programs  de< 
signed  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
Ici^  child. 

TtoiB  morning's  Washington  Poet  carrifl*  a 
atory  on  page  A2,  explaining  the  reasons  for 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Lesser,  vet- 
eran head  of  Federal  programs  for  crippled 
children,  infants,  children  and  expectant 
mothers.  Dr.  Lesser  states,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Weinberger's  assurances  that  thla  Is  merely 
an  efficiency  reorganization: 

This  is  the  first  step  In  the  elimination  of 
categorical  programs.  It  Is  another  disre- 
gard for  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  continued  shock 
and  outrage  that  I  have  witnessed  and  ood- 
tlnued  to  witness  the  arrogant  destruction 
of  programs  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  labored  for  decades  to  build  and 
Improve. 

What  form  of  callousness  Inhabits  this 
administration?  Is  It  that  they  realize  they 
will  not  be  running  things  come  a  few  years 
hence  and  that  they  must  accomplish  this 
seamy  and  Illegal  wasting  of  our  health 
programs  quickly  and  In  such  a  way  that 
their  reconstruction  will  be  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult work  for  the  Congress  and  any  succeed- 
ing administration?  That  would  be  the  only 
explanation  possible  for  this  rampant  dis- 
regard for  the  will  of  the  Congress — a  Con- 
gress, bowever,  that  has  begun  to  fight 
strongly  against  this  form  of  constitutional 
subversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  Congress  Is  forced  to  seek  relief 
In  the  courts  via  Injunctions  and  suits  to 
compel  the  executive  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rectives of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
confrontation  Is  just  beginning.  But  I  am 
sure  we  will  carry  It  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion— a  concliislon  that  will  be  effected  legal- 
ly and  constitutionally  and  a  conclusion  that 
will  restore  fully  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  without  the  hindrance  of 
an  administration  supposedly  in  office  to 
carry  out  the  wtU  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  wlsb  to  insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  Post  story 
concerning  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Lesser: 
HEW  Ams  Quits  Ovm  KnoM  Flak 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Lesser,  veteran  bead  of  fed- 
eral health  services  for  crippled  children  and 
low-Income  pregnant  mothers  said  yesterday 
he  la  qxilttlng  to  protest  Nlxon  administra- 
tion plans  to  break  up  his  agency  and  make 
the  director  a  "flgvirehead." 

"This  is  the  first  step  In  the  elimination 
of  categorical  programs."  Lesser  said,  'at  Is 
another  disregard  for  the  Intent  of  Congraaa." 

Congress  provides  funds  for  some  health 
services  by  specific  category,  such  as  mater- 
nal and  child  health  care.  The  Nlxon  admin- 
istration's revenue  sharing  concept,  which 
does  not  apply  to  these  programs,  lumps  the 
twaa»  together  and  lets  the  states  decide 
what  the  spending  categories  should  be. 

Lesser  charged  that  under  a  re<M^;anlzatlon 
of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration — a  unit  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Bdueatton,  and  Welfare  (ECBW)  the 
child  and  maternal  health  programs  staff 
would  be  reduced  from  about  160  to  six  or 
seven  and  the  other  personnel  would  be  given 
additional  duties  with  other  programs. 

"There  la  no  place  for  me  In  that  kind  of 
bualnees."  Leaser  told  TTPI.  He  has  been  head 
of  federal  health  aervlces  for  children  and 


mothers  since  1963  and  aaeoclated  with  the 
programs  since  1941.  but  Friday  will  be  his 
last  day  on  the  Job. 
At  age  93,  Lesser  said  he  la  not  ready  to 

letue.  "But  I  certainly  wouldn't  oontiniia  as 
a  figurehead  or  exhibit  a  in  rapport  of  a  re» 
organization  at  which  I  thoroughly  rtlssp 
prove,"  be  said. 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Offloe  U  Investi- 
gating the  reorganization  tv  determine  If  any 
Congressional  authority  has  been  violated. 

Under  the  plan  to  take  effect  next  month, 
HKW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said 
health  servloea  wlU  be  split  into  three  major 
unllB  to  "Increase  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  the  department's  health  programe." 

Under  the  6244  million  maternal  and  child 
health  services  program,  some  XM.OOO  crip- 
pled children,  primarily  in  rural  areas,  re- 
ceive medical  care  each  year;  6AO,000  infants 
get  well-baby  care;  2  million  to  8  million  chil- 
dren receive  school  health  examinations  and 
Immunizations,  and  needy  pregnant  mothers 
and  children,  mostly  In  big  cities,  get  health 
examinations,  dental  care  and  other  services 
to  reduce  high  rates  of  infant  mortality  and 
promote  good  health. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Batalden,  chief  of  the  bureau 
In  which  these  services  will  be  located,  said 
there  is  no  intent  to  phase  them  out. 

"I  would  not  have  accepted  that  Job  If  that 
had  been  the  case,"  be  said. 

This  q)eech  Includes  a  press  report  on  the 
protest  resignation  of  Dr.  Arthur  Lesser,  vet- 
eran director  of  MCH  programs  In  the  De- 
partment of  H.E.W. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  story,  pl\is  Information 
secured  from  highly  respected  health  care 
professionals,  both  In  and  out  of  government, 
prompted  my  Unmedlate  Interest  in  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  at  H.E.W.  that  is  part 
of  the  direct  focus  of  thee*  bearings.  These 
gentlemen  confirmed  what  Dr.  Lesser  stated 
in  his  announcement  of  resignation :  This  re- 
organization was  designed  to  strip  various 
categorical  programs,  such  as  HMO's  and 
MCH,  of  needed  professional  and  support 
personnel.  Leaving  the  up-graded  Asst.  Bu- 
reau directors  In  charge  of  these  down- 
graded programs  with  only  five  or  six  apolo- 
gists, woiild  effectively  kUl  the  programs  they 
were  proposing  to  make  more  "efficient". 

By  submitting  a  budget  request  already 
containing  53  less  positions,  and  then  moving 
the  remaining  professional  and  support  per- 
sonnel to  the  office  of  the  Bureau  Director, 
the  Department  could  claim  to  be  streamlin- 
ing the  whole  operation,  while  not  actually 
cutting  any  personnel  through  reorganiza- 
tion itself.  (Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  In 
the  record.  I  should  like  to  Insert  an  orga- 
nizational chart  that  shows  the  proposed 
new  disposition  of  programs  and  personnel.) 

(Organisational  chart  not  printed  In  the 
Record.) 

This  chart  makes  clear  this  reorganisation 
effectively  deprives  these  duly  approved  and 
funded  programs  of  adequate  support  and 
leadership.  Again  we  see  an  example  of  this 
Administration's  back-door  method  of  getting 
rid  of  programs  they  don't  like.  "Just  starve 
them  of  funds,  and  personnel,  then  go  to  the 
Congress  and  say  they  don't  work,  the  experi- 
ment is  a  failure,  and  we  should  cease  fund- 
ing them  altogether.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
sure  that  if  you  and  I  have  anything  to  do 
or  say  about  It,  this  will  most  certainly  not 
come  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  expression  of  Increas- 
ing Congressional  concern  over  the  obvious 
ill-effects  on  these  six  programs  within  the 
Bureau  of  Conununlty  Health,  64  of  my 
House  Colleagues  Joined  with  me  In  writing 
Secretary  Weinberger.  We  stated  that  It  Is 
our  belief  that  this  reorganization  la  not 
aimed  at  Increasing  efficiency,  but  Is,  as  Dr. 
Lesser  stated,  "...  another  disregard  for  the 
Intent  of  Congress. 

We  asked  If  the  Department  plans  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  the  Congress,  or.  at  least,  ask 
Informal  approval  of  the  plan.  We  requested 


clarincmMon  of  how  HJE.W.  expecta 
faxred  program  pec^le  to  service  programa 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  statute.  We 
also  asked  how  the  Department  planned  to 
move  In  light  of  the  recent  project-funding 
exteoaton  of  Title  V  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Care  programs.  (Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  to  the  Beoord,  I  should  Uke  to  Inaut 
the  dear  colleague  letter  and  the  letter  to  Sec 
retary  Welnbe^r. 

House  or  Rkfbeszntattvxs. 
Washington,  DC.  J-uly  17. 197$. 

Dkas  Coixbacttb  :  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  administratively  reorganise  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Admtnlatratloo 
Into  the  Health  Resources  Administration 
and  the  Health  Services  Administration. 

These  proposed  administrative  ehangee,  aa 
outlined  very  broadly  on  page  18260  ctf  the 
Federal  Register  of  July  9,  1973,  would  seem 
to  set  the  stage  for  what  Dr.  Arthur  Leaser, 
In  his  statement  of  resignation  as  program  di- 
rector for  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care, 
protested  would  amount  to,  ".  .  .  the  first  step 
In  the  elimination  of  categorical  programs. 
It  Is  another  disregard  for  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress." Please  see  my  remarks  on  Page  22827 
of  the  June  30. 19'73  Record  (2nd  column,  last 
paragraph,  et  seq.) ,  for  further  particulars  on 
this  issue  and  the  protest  resignation  of  this 
highly  respected,  veteran  health  professional. 

As  the  attached  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger spells  out,  this  "reorganization"  would 
effectively  deprive  six  categorical  programs  of 
their  Immediate  support,  program  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel.  It  would  further  seem 
to  be  in  confilct  not  only  with  funding  and 
personnel  accountability  contained  m  pres- 
ent law,  but  with  the  very  recent  Intent  of 
the  Congress  In  providing  an  extension  of 
specific  program  funding  for  Title  V  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Care  programs — extension 
of  a  categorical,  not  formula  method  of  fund 
distribution. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  Joia 
with  me  In  this  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, aaklng  tor  clarification  of  the  Depart- 
ment's qwctfic  mtontlons  with  regard  to 
Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Care,  and  other 
categorical  programs  being  lumped  together 
for  purposes  that  may  be  "efficient"  but  whldi 
have  been  condemned  by  deeply  worried 
health  care  professionals  as  destructive  of 
the  health  care  goals  the  Congress  Intended 
In  creating  them. 

The  specifics  of  this  letter  and  the  attached 
have  the  strong  endorsement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics.  Should  you  wish 
to  Join  In  this  letter  please  caU  Miss  Oolden 
on  ext.  64106  by  noon  Friday,  July  30, 197S. 
Sincerely. 

HucH  L.  Caxzt, 
atember  of  Congreta. 

Hon.  Caapsa  Wnmauai, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  BducatUm. 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Ma.  Sksktabt:  The  lack  of  current 
Information  regarding  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  into  the  Health  Re- 
sources Administration  and  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration  Is  causing  anxiety,  and 
it  Is  hoped  that  your  response  to  this  Inquiry 
might  convey  Administration  proposals  as 
they  might  affect  the  effective  achievement 
of  program  gocds  directed  by  the  Congress. 
Specifically,  concern  Is  mounting  that  the 
new  organisational  atructtire  will  be  tnea- 
pable  of  fulfilling  the  piirpoae  for  which  each 
Individual  program  had  been  initially  esub- 
llshed. 

The  organization  proposed  refiects  a  new 
Biireau  of  Community  Health  Services  com- 
prised of  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health.  PamUy 
Plazmmg,  Migrant  Health.  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers.  National  Health  Service 
CX>rps  and  Health  Maintenance  Organization. 
The  director  of  each  of  these  programs  wUl 
become  an  Assistant  Bureau  Director.  It  ap- 
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puun  thait  each  program  will  be  treated  sim- 
ilarly legaitlleas  of  whether  they  ars  equal 
m  aoope,  history,  funding,  aooompl  lahmenf . 
H^sotetJons  or  mandate.  In  atkUtUm,  while 
the  Director  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Ssrvloe  for  example,  malntailns  apparent  re- 
q>onslbllity  for  the  program,  he  has  no  line 
authority  over  employees  Justifiably  em- 
ployed with  Title  V  funds,  since  the  person- 
nel are  redistributed  among  the  various  of- 
fices, save  five  or  six  employees  who  will  work 
on  the  Assistant  Bureau  Director's  Immedlato 
(taff,  primarily  as  apologists. 

This  reorganization  plan,  unlike  previous 
plans,  appears  to  dismantle  the  maternal  and 
child  health  program  conqwnents  rather 
than  merely  give  them  new  admlnlstratlva 
superiors.  Tills  appears  as  not  only  unsound 
health  policy  and  unwise  administrative 
practice,  but  a  disregard  for  the  populations 
to  be  served  and  the  compassionate  mandate 
which  established  and  maintains  the  MCH 
program. 

This  reorganisatl(m  falls  to-  assure  that 
programs  will  advance  at  the  accelerated 
pace  which  is  so  vital.  The  Congress  main- 
tains a  very  active  interest  in  maternal  and 
child  health  programs,  as  manifested  by  the 
strong  support  Title  V  project  extension  re- 
ceived recently  in  both  Houses.  The  maternal 
and  child  health  program  has  been  estab- 
lished for  38  years,  and  has  continued 
thoiigh  years  marked  by  distinguished  ac- 
complishment. The  proposed  reorganization 
Is  not  a  s<dutlon  for  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  admittedly  may  exist,  nor  would 
it  provide  improvement  for  the  program. 

■Hie  anxiety  of  the  Congress  with  the  new 
reorganisation  plan  has  intensified  recently 
with  press  accounts  regarding  the  resigna- 
tions of  Arthtn*  Lesser  and  Dr.  Gordon  Mac- 
leod,  two  highly  regarded  program  directors. 
Each  official  has  stated  that  his  resignation 
stems  from  the  incompatibility  of  reorga- 
nisation and  program  objectives.  Dr.  Lesser 
has  stated,  "This  Is  the  first  step  In  the  elim- 
ination of  categorical  programs.  It  is  an- 
other disregard  for  the  Intent  of  Congress." 

In  light  of  the  seriousness  of  this  Issue, 
and  the  relative  scarcity  of  Information,  It 
would  be  appreciated  that  your  response 
include  comment  on  these  questions: 

1.  Why  baa  no  revised  appropriations  re- 
quest been  submitted  to  reflect  the  reorga- 
nization? 

2.  Are  there  plans  to  change  program  Ulot- 
teee  as  required  by  Section  36799  of  the 
Revised  Stetues  and  the  HEW  Accounting 
Manual   Chapter    2-10    (6/26/87)? 

3.  How  will  each  allottee  be  able  to  main- 
tain supervision  and  accountebllity  of  per- 
sonnel working  In  other  offices? 

4.  WUl  each  office  have  assigned  staff  to 
work  exclusively  on  each  of  the  programs,  or 
win  there  be  an  "equivalent  time"  arrange- 
ment to  assure  that  programs  receive  staff 
support  proportionate  to  appropriations  for 
direct  program  operations? 

5.  What  recourse  Is  available  to  the  Assist- 
ant Bureau  Director  when  offices  are  not 
responsive? 

6.  What  are  the  long  range  plans  since  five 
of  the  programs  are  operating  tmder  one  year 
extensions  and  maternal  and  chUd  health 
program  Is  under  permanent  authority?  Is 
It  the  ultlmite  intention  to  phase  out  these 
six  oategcffloal  programs? 

7.  Might  the  Department  Initiate  this  re- 
organization July  1,  1974,  after  the  Congress 
decides  upon  the  future  of  these  categorical 
programs? 

8.  When  will  the  details  of  the  plan  be 
available  for  public  review? 

9.  WlU  commente  on  the  plan  be  solicited 
and  considered  before  it  is  initiated? 

10.  When  might  the  Congress  expect  to  be 
fully  informed  of  administrative  plans? 

11.  WUl  Congressional  ai^roval  be  sought? 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and. 

Indeed,  the  entire  Congress,  would  prefer  to 
leave  administrative  organization  and  detail 
to  the  Executive.  However,  when  administra- 


tive ohaages  seem  imminent,  and  these 
changes  ^pear  to  run  counter  to  the  policy 
Intent  of  the  law.  It  beccones  Incumbent  on 
tlM  Congress,  and  even  more  so  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive, to  engage  In  a  dialogue  which  pro- 
tecte  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  maint^iw 
the  integrity  of  the  programs  under  dis- 
cussion, preserves  true  administrative  fiex- 
Iblllty,  and  permlte  the  Executive  department 
In  question  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
Congress  In  like  matters. 

It  is  our  ooncem  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  administer 
all  programs  mandated  to  It  by  the  Congress 
In  the  most  efficient  manner  consistent  with 
the  program  goals  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress. However,  It  is  equally  our  concern  that 
various  categorical  and  other  programs  not 
be  done  to  death  through  administrative 
legerdemain — a  process  that  deprives  pro- 
grams of  adequate  fiscal  and  administrative 
support  arid  strong  professional  leadership 
and  then  declares  to  the  Congress  that  these 
starving  and  stumbling  programs  are  clear- 
ly Ineffective  and  surely  Inefficient,  and 
should  be  terminated  or  blended  with  an 
even  more  amorphous  administrative  imlt, 
which  Itself  Is  earmarked  for  destruction. 

Totir  early  response  to  both  the  specific 
questions  and  the  larger  philosophical  one  Is 
i^jpreclated.  Advance  communication 
through  this  informal  means  would  seem  to 
be  preferable  to  repeated  last  minute  legis- 
lative resuscitation  by  the  Congress — action 
necessarily  less  well  designed  than  Is  desir- 
able. 

Sincerely, 

HncR  L.  Cabkt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  following  Congressmen  have  added 
their  names  to  the  letter  sent  by  Congress- 
man Carey: 

Bella  S.  Abzug,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Mario 
Blaggl,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Edward  P. 
Boland,  Frank  J.  Brasco,  James  A.  Burke, 
John  Conyers,  and  James  C.  Corman. 

Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Don  Edwards,  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Michael  Harrington,  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler, 
and  Edward  I.  Koch. 

Peter  Kyros,  Lloyd  Meeds,  Patey  T.  Mink, 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Claude  Pepper,  Bertram  L. 
Podell,  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Thomas  M.  Rees, 
and  Robert  A.  Roe. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Dan  Rostenkow- 
skl,  WUllam  R.  Roy,  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Patricia  Schroeder,  Frank 
Thompson,  and  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
Congress  Is  beginning  to  realize  that  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  anjrthlng  In  dealing  with 
this  Administration  we  must  actively  assert 
our  leadership.  Instead  of  waiting  months, 
as  Is  the  case  with  the  recentiy  propoeed  plan 
for  heart  and  lung  research  and  treatment, 
we  should  demand  that  the  executive  meet 
deadlines  contained  In  the  law  or  Congres- 
sional requeste. 

A  special  to  the  Siuulay  New  Ycvk  Times 
by  Harold  Schmeck  discussed  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan  for  heart  and  lung  disease. 
This  plan,  required  by  law,  unbelievably,  was 
disowned  by  H.E.W.  in  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal. In  Mr.  Carluccl's  words,  the  plan 
does  not  take  Into  consideration  all  our 
other  reeearch  needs.  And  Increasing  the 
funding  by  the  needed  $46  million  would  de- 
prive other  projecto  of  their  funding. 

Well,  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  the  extra  $48  million.  We  can  get  a 
million,  two-hundred  thousand  from  the 
White  House  contingency  fund.  It  is  my 
understanding  Congressman  Steed  feels  the 
President  has  no  need  for  this  amount  In  a 
non-election  year.  Not  only  should  we  pro- 
vide this  extra  funding,  but  we  should  watch 
it  closely  and.  If  It  is  Impounded,  take  the 
Administration  to  Court  forthwith. 

In  reasserting  our  leadership  in  health,  the 
Congress  has  enjoyed  extraordinary  success. 
But  that  is  to  be  expected  when  we  go  to 


oourt — after  all,  we  do  have  the  law  on  our 
sMe.  A  regular  now  ot  oourt  rteelstons  has 
continually  scored  the  Admlntotrattoo  for 
playing  at  beU>g  a  legislative  body.  In  omss 
for  housing,  health,  hlj^way*,  eduoatloa,  pol- 
lution control,  mental  health  oenters,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Coipa.  funding  has 
been  mandated  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  keep  a  good  thtog 
going.  The  Admlnlstratloa  has  thrown  Itself 
off-kilter.  I  dont  mean  to  soggest  the  Con- 
gress kick  them  while  they  are  down,  but 
the  opportunity  for  Congress  to  reassert 
Itself  has  arrived.  Weinberger  and  company 
have  demonstrated  their  bankruptey  of  com- 
mitment to  people  and,  particularly,  people 
to  need.  I  sviggest  we  c^ltellze  on  their  legal 
and  ideological  nakedness  and  proceed  to 
legislate  as  we  see  fit. 

We  have  been  gentlemen;  we  have  behaved 
In  an  absolutely  impeccable  manner;  we  have 
attempted  every  possible  means  of  compro- 
mise and  consensus.  Well,  we  now  know  It 
won't  work  and  if  we  don't  get  moving  in 
this  particular  area  of  health,  there  wont 
be  anything  much  left  to  save,  when  this  Ad- 
ministration departe  for  their  sunshine  sanc- 
tuaries and  leave  us  standing  in  the  wreck- 

ege- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  before  your 
Subcommittee  to  express  not  only  my  con- 
cern for  these  specific  health-care  sabotage 
efforts  of  the  Administration.  I  also  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  proper  jurisdiction  and 
leadership  of  this  Committee  in  the  health 
care  field. 

We  need  this  Committee's  leadership  in 
moving  ahead  on  the  research  and  treatment 
frontiers  of  medicine.  We  also  need  your 
leadership  In  this  period  of  crisis — a  crisis 
the  Administration  has  provoked  and  de- 
signed— a  crisis  that  could  leave  us  with 
nothing  but  quicksand  as  a  structural  basis 
for  building  a  national  health  care  and  m- 
surance  system. 

Right  now  we  still  have  the  concrete  bare 
bones  of  the  structure  we  will  need.  But  If 
we  permit  this  Administration  to  continue 
their  depredations,  we  may  very  well  be  left 
with  nothing,  and  arguments  that  a  national 
health  care  system  Is  too  expensive  may  very 
well  be  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  request  inclusion  of  my 
printed  statements  and  attachmente  in  the 
record.  And  In  closing,  I  should  like  to  pre- 
sent the  Committee  and  the  Congress  with 
this  advice  from  Macbeth,  (V.7),  "And  be 
these  Juggling  fiends  no  more  believed,  that 
palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense;  that  keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear,  and  break 
It  to  our  hope." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


REMOVE  FREEZE  ON  BEEF  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Eowakos)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  price  freeze  of  June  has 
been  replaced  by  economic  controls  de- 
signed to  eventually  get  us  out  from  tm- 
der controls  In  a  way  that  will  hopefully 
dow  inflation  and  return  us  to  a  strong 
economy. 

The  impact  ofthe  President's  phase  IV 
program  is  far  r^hing. 

Under  the  new  rules,  the  freeze  was 
lifted  on  food  prices,  except  for  beef.  Beef 
prices  are  frozoi  until  September  12. 
This  has  created  a  real  problem,  because 
those  who  raise  cattle  are  holding  them 
off  the  market  until  September  12.  Tliis 
has  created  a  greater  demand  for  pork 
and  poultry  which  has  forced  the  price 
up  even  higher. 

I  have  urged  the  President  to  remove 
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the  freeie  on  b«eC  now  so  we  can  relieve 
tbe  pieisuze  and  get  beef  baek  in  the 
grocery  stores. 

Tbe  Ud  is  ott  prices  on  rmts,  rates  for 
electricity,  water,  heating  gas,  phone 
service,  lumber,  and  much  of  the  soft 
coal  that  is  sold  in  this  country. 

Some  service  stations  may  be  required 
to  trim  gasoline  prices  starting  Au- 
gust 13.  but  generally,  limited  price  in- 
creases will  be  permitted  for  gasoline, 
dlesti  fuel,  and  heating  oil. 

Costs  of  most  other  goods  and  services, 
under  the  new  rules,  are  expected  to 
move  higher  after  mld-Augiist. 

Physicians'  and  dentists'  fees  are  to  be 
held  to  a  rise  of  2.5  percent  a  year.  Hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  rates  cannot  go 
up  more  than  6  percent  a  year  without 
special  rulings. 

Wages,  including  fringe  benefits,  will 
keep  rising  at  rates  ranging  up  to  7  or 
8  percent  a  year  without  serious  objec- 
tion from  the  Government. 

Businessmen  face  a  squeeze  on  profit 
margins  under  rules  that  will  limit  the 
extra  costs  they  can  pass  along  to  cus- 
tomers. 

Overall,  the  cost  of  living  has  resimied 
its  climb  now  that  the  freeze  has  ended 
but,  after  the  Initial  bulge,  probably  at 
a  slower  pace  than  in  the  opening  months 
of  1973. 

The  new  regulations  are  based  on  the 
theory  that  Increases  in  supplier  and  a 
slowing  of  the  boom  will  eventually  bring 
Inflation  under  control. 

To  oversee  all  this,  there  will  be  an 
additional  1,200  people  to  comb  through 
reports  and  look  for  vlolatlwis.  This  is 
more  people.  In  total,  than  at  any  time 
since  controls  were  imposed  in  August 
1971. 

Around  the  country,  the  lifting  of  the 
freeze,  ia  stages,  already  is  being  felt 
by  housewives.  OflQclals  warn  that  still 
higher  grocery  bUls  are  Inevitable. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President's  phase 
IV  program  will  be  successful.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  criticize  the  President  when 
something  like  inflation  occurs,  but  it  is 
dilBciUt  to  come  up  with  a  better  answer. 
Economists  cannot  alwto^s  agree.  Great 
minds  cannot  always  agree,  either,  llie 
truth  is  that  there  is  probably  no  right 
answer. 

It  would  have  been  best  If  many  years 
ago  Government  had  never  become  In- 
volved in  trying  to  control  the  economy. 
But  Government  Is  Involved,  and  it  has 
been  involved  now  for  so  long  In  so  many 
facets  that  almost  anjrthlng  pertalnmg 
to  the  economy  breaks  down  to  some  type 
ci  Government  actlcm  or  participation. 

I  suppose  the  biggest  problem  with 
Federal  price  controls  is  that  there  al- 
ways has  to  be  a  day  of  reckonmg  when 
the  controls  are  lifted  and  the  prices 
start  to  go  up  again. 

The  Quickest  and  easiest  answer  to 
much  of  the  problem  Is  for  Congress  to 
stop  spending  more  than  It  takes  In.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  biggest  factor  of  all  in 
the  inflationary  spiral. 


PROPERTY  TAXES  TAKE  TOLL  ON 
OLDER  POPULATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Stbbu)  is 
rwoognlwirt  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  will,  if  en- 
acted, go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
the  terrible  financial  and  psychological 
toll  that  property  taxes  are  taking  on 
our  older  population. 

This  bill  would  give  an  individual  65 
years  or  older  a  credit  against  his  Fed- 
eral income  tax  of  up  to  $800  for  all  or 
part  of  property  taxes  paid,  or  an  equiva- 
lent portion  of  rent  upon  his  or  her  prin- 
cipal residence.  The  low-income  person 
with  a  credit  exceeding  his  Fedend  in- 
come tax  due  would  receive  a  cash  pay- 
ment in  the  amoimt  of  that  excess  iip  to 
the  $800  celling.  A  imlque  smd  important 
feature  of  my  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasxuT  to  imdertake  a  concerted 
effort  to  seek  out  and  inform  low-income 
Individuals  who  might  not  otherwise  file 
tax  returns  that  they  might  be  eligible 
for  the  credit. 

The  amount  of  relief  is  scaled  down  as 
Income  rises  with  all  relief  phasing  out 
at  $11,000  Income. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Aging.  I  would  argue  that 
while  no  Member  of  Congress  has  escaped 
the  public  outcry  against  rising  taxes,  we 
have  not  been  cognizant  enough  of  the 
especially  difficult  burden  faced  by  these 
older  citizens.  In  its  1973  report,  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
stated  that  while  the  typical  urban  family 
of  four  pays  3.4  percent  of  f amUy  income 
on  property  taxes,  homeowners  over  65 
pay  an  average  of  more  than  twice  that, 
or  8.1  percent  of  their  incomes  in  real 
estate  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  cite  a  few 
facts  that  show  why  the  elderly  home- 
owner's situation  is  a  special  one  and 
why  recent  steep  property  tax  Increases 
have  hit  aged  property  owners  harder 
than  the  rest  of  the  population.  First  let 
me  point  out  that  some  70  percent  of 
those  over  65  are  homeowners.  They 
spend  an  average  of  34  percent  of  their 
income  on  housing,  but  the  average  in- 
come of  the  elderly  is  very  low,  averag- 
ing $3,449  for  men  and  $1,706  for  women. 
Recent  property  tax  rises  have  hit  these 
low-mcome  older  Americans  especially 
hard.  A  recent  study  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations based  on  1970  census  data  reveals 
that  aged  homeowners  living  on  less  than 
$2,000  a  year  pay  silmost  16  percent  of 
their  incomes  on  property  tax.  Moreover, 
an  estimated  1.5  million  elderly  home- 
owners with  Incomes  below  $7,000  pay 
more  than  10  percent  of  their  income  in 
real  estate  taxes. 

These  statistics  suggest  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  but  what  happens  to  these 
people  in  real  life  is  truly  tragic.  Desire 
to  retain  their  Incomes,  independence, 
and  familiar  environment  leads  them  to 
llq\iidate  their  assets  to  pay  ever  rising 
taxes;  or,  even  worse,  inability  to  pay  the 
tax  bill  forces  them  to  sell  their  homes, 
uproot  their  lives,  and  move  in  with  their 
family  or  search  for  scarce  apartment 
tmits. 

Being  forced  out  of  one's  home  due  to 
high  property  taxes  is  particularly  In- 
equitable to  the  elderly  who  have  paid 
taxes  all  their  lives  and  who  no  longer 


use  the  school  system.  Moreover,  losing 
one's  home  le  eq^edally  dl£BcuU  for  the 
aged,  because  of  the  special  Importance 
of  a  familiar  and  supportive  environ- 
ment and  the  lack  of  suitable  low-in- 
come elderly  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949  we  pledged  to  pro- 
vide a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 
In  order  to  fulfill  this  pledge  we  must 
help  those  citissens  who  are  imable  to  help 
themselves  to  maintain  the  decent  home 
that  they  woriced  many  years  to  buy  and 
maintain,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  they 
raised  their  families,  and  which  repre- 
sent a  key  factor  In  their  continuing 
ability  to  Uve  happy,  independent  lives. 


REPRESENTATIVE  KEMP  CALI£  FOR 
A  DEESCALATION  OF  IMPEACH- 
MENT RHETORIC  OVER  CAMBO- 
DIA  AS  BfELVIN  LAIRD  EXPLAINB 
AMERICAN  BOMBINQ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ITnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Kucp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  need  not 
debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  America's 
recent  role  in  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to 
recognize  Just  a  few  years  ago  the  com- 
mon desire  of  all  Americans  for  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia — for  an  expeditious 
return  of  the  POW/MIA's,  as  well  as  the 
s(>eedy  and  safe  disengagement  of  Amer- 
ica's 549,000  ground  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

At  the  time  of  President  Nixon's  com- 
ing to  office  In  1968.  there  were  no  plans 
to  win  the  war,  no  plans  to  get  out.  He 
sought  to  extricate  America  from  South 
Vietnam  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing our  credibility,  honor,  and  commit- 
ment of  helping  South  Vietnam  defend 
themselves  from  being  overrun  by  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam. 

Four  and  one-half  years  later,  those 
goals,  fragile  as  they  may  be,  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  realized.  And  rather 
than  receiving  the  thanks  or  at  least  the 
respect  of  some  of  his  critics,  the  Presi- 
dent is  being  accused  of  somehow  sur- 
reptitiously bombing  Cambodia  In  1969 
and  1970  for  piuix>ses  other  than  tbe 
protection  of  American  troops,  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  very  limited  goals 
in  Indochina  and  without  the  request  of 
the  Cambodian  Government. 

E^ven  beyond  that  criticism  we  have 
some  who  advocate  that  the  President 
should  be  Impeached  for  having  bombed 
In  Cambodia — as  if  we  were  bombing  in 
Cambodia  against  Cambodia  instead  of 
agsdnst  the  massive  concentrations  of 
North  Vietnamese  who  were  there  in 
total  violation  of  the  1954  Geneva  ac- 
cords. In  protection  of  Cambodia's  neu- 
trality. Prince  Sihanouk  Indeed  asked 
for  America's  help  in  1968  and  1969  In 
removing  North  Vietnamese  from  Cam- 
bodia, but  for  diplomatic  reasons  he 
asked  that  we  not  publicize  our  efforts 
and  this  was  adhered  to  reluctantly  by 
our  President. 

But.  as  Melvln  Laird,  Counselor  to  tbe 
President,  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Congressman,  very  articulately 
stated  on  the  Today  Show,  August  1,  not 
only  were  the  purposes  of  our  bombing 
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Justified,  but  key  congressional  leaders 
were  apprised  of  the  bombing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation's  top  military  officer 
during  the  time  of  the  1969  and  1970 
bombings  in  Cambodia,  retired  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  has  stated  that  these 
key  Members  of  Congress  Included  Sena- 
tor Richard  Russell,  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen,  Representative  Mendel  Rivers, 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis,  Representative 
Leslie  Arenos.  and  Representative  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford.  Having  Just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Cambodia  I  can  say  most  as- 
suredly that  it  is  only  America's  help  that 
has  given  any  h(^>e  at  all  to  Cambodians 
for  interference  from  Hanoi. 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  a  reasser- 
Uon  of  congressional  authority  under 
our  Constitution — and  the  goals  and 
methods  of  foreign  policy  should  with- 
out doubt  be  sonong  our  top  priorities — 
but  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  call 
a  cease-fire  in  the  war  against  President 
Nbton's  efforts  to  provide  for  a  stable. 
Independent  and  non-Communist  Indo- 
china. I  also  ask  that  there  be  a  de- 
escalation  of  this  impeachment  rhetoric 
over  Cambodian  bombing  that  is  so 
harmful  to  our  bipartisan  attempts  to 
bring  about  a  more  stable  and  peaceful 
world. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
at  this  potat.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interview 
of  Mr.  Laird  by  Mr.  McGee.  I  would  like 
to  ask  that  all  my  colleagues  read  the 
statement  by  the  very  able  Counselor 
and  our  former  colleague  In  the  House: 
Aw  iMTzmvnw  WrxH  Mklvin  Laird.   Cottm- 

SBLOR  TO  THE  PtBSn>EKT,  rOB  DOUESTK  AP- 

FAiBS,  WrrH  nuHK  McOkk,  Dick  Valju- 

ANI   Airo   BXXX    MOMXOE 

Mr.  Valxriani.  Mr.  Laird,  you  orderad  tbe 
secret  bombing  of  Cambodia,  you  and  the 
President.  Tou  said  at  the  time  you  were 
not  responalble  for  the  faUlflcatlon  of  rec- 
ord* but,  In  ordering  the  secret  bombing, 
didn't  you  put  people  below  you  In  a  posi- 
tion where  they  felt  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  falsify  records?  They  couldn't 
disguise  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  bombc  were  dropped. 

Mr.  Laixd.  FlTBt,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
never  condoned,  permitted,  authorized  or 
ordered  the  falsification  of  any  record,  and  I 
would  reject  that  outright.  I  would  not  per- 
mit it.  I  think  It  la  important,  though,  for 
you  to  put  the— I  did  authorise  the  bomb- 
ing. 

Mr.  Valouani.  Was  the  bombing  supposed 
to  be  secret? 

Mr.  LAiao.  The  bombing  was  authorized 
for  two  very  Important  purposes.  It  was  au- 
thorized In  March  of  1969.  I  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  the  period  of  about  two 
months,  and  I  had  come  Into  thU  situation 
from  my  work  on  the  Ekefense  Appropriations 
Committee  where  I  had  questioned  Secretary 
McNamara.  Max  Taylor  and  others. 

In  1964,  I  questioned  SecreUry  McNamara 
»nd  Max  Taylor  on  why  the  CambodUn 
sancttiarlas  weren't  being  hit  because  they 
were  being  used.  And,  SecreUry  McNamara 
snd  General  Taylor  indicated  at  that  time 
that  mUltartly  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  but 
they  felt  that  It  might  bring  China  Into  the 
*«r.  and  the  Cambodians  would  invite  the 
Chinese. 

We  were  loelng— when  I  became  Secretary 
of  Defense— from  300  to  250  Americana  a 
week,  and  the  sanctuaries  were  being  used 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  to  go  across  the  border  and  hide  In  the 
nlne-mUe  area,  to  reply,  all  of  their  suppUes 
were  there,  and  come  back  over  and  attack 
Americans. 


Our  Americans  were  not  able  to  go  Into 
those  sanctuaries,  were  not  able  to  protect 
themselves.  I  felt  it  was  absolutely  essential 
as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  President 
conciured  with  this  and  ordered  me  to  do 
everything  I  could  to  reduce  American 
casualties. 

Mr.  Valxsiani.  Excuse  me 

Mr.  Laird.  So,  we  authorized  the  bombing 
of  the  enemy-occupied  territory  in  Cambo- 
dU. 

Mr.  VAucxiAm.  Now.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  why  don't  you  trust  the  American  people 
enough  to  tell  them? 

Mr.  Laird.  WeU,  I  wUl  teU  you  that. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  other  reasons  for 
the  bombing  but.  basically,  the  bombing  was 
authorized  so  that  we  could  cut  down  Ameri- 
can casualties  and  permit  the  withdrawal 
of  Americans  because  my  objective,  as  I 
took  over  as  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Presi- 
dent Nl»on,  was  to  withdraw  the  American 
force* 

For  the  last  four  years,  every  month  we 
had  been  adding  Americana  and  casualties 
continued  to  grow.  We  wanted  to  withdraw 
Americans  and  reduce  casualties. 

Why  didn't  we  tell  the  American  people 
that  the  bombing  was  going  on?  Your  ques- 
tion. The  answer  to  that  partlciUar 

Mr.  Vaixriani.  Let's  get  Into  the  secrecy 
matter  in  a  moment.  We  wUl  ask  you  a 
couple  of  questions  and  come  back  to  this 
topic  m  Just  a  moment. 

Right  now.  back  to  Frank. 

Mr.  McOxi.  We  wm  be  back  after  thU 
message. 

Mr.  Monroe.  We  will  return  to  Washington 
and  continue  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Mel- 
vln Laird  In  just  a  moment.  So  don't  go  far. 

Mr.  McOex.  President  Nixon's  Counsellor 
for  Domestic  Affairs.  Mr.  Melvln  Laird,  Is  In 
our  Washington  studio  with  Today  Washing- 
ton Editor  Bill  Monroe  and  NBC  White  House 
Correspondent  Richard  Valerlanl,  and,  Mr. 
Laird,  you  have  said  why  you  ordered  the 
secret  bombing  of  Cambodia  in  March  of  '69 
when  you  were  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
question  before  you  is.  Why  this  had  to  be 
secret,  why  the  American  people  were  not 
told.  The  question  was  posed  by  Richard 
Valerlanl.  Would  you  please  continue? 

Mr.  Laixo.  The  reason  that  we — for  diplo- 
matic purposes,  the  reason  that  we  did  not 
release  the  strikes,  except  in  the  channel 
reporting  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  to  me,  and  to  the  President,  and  we 
used  that  separate  reporting  channel  on 
these  particular  strikes.  The  same  was  true 
of  certain  strikes  as  far  as  Laos  was  concerned 
but  these  particular  strikes  were  reported  In 
this  manner  because  of  the  diplomatic  sen- 
sitivity of  the  situation. 

As  I  told  you  In  '64,  Secretary  McNamara 
and  General  Taylor  testified  that  It  was 
sensitive  to  go  Into  the  sanctuary  areas  be- 
cause the  Cambodians  might  Invite  the  Chi- 
nese In  and  that  testimony  was  given  to  our 
committee  back  four  years  before  I  became 
Secretary  of  Etefense.  but  I  Ustened  to  It  as 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

But  the  diplomatic  sensitivity  of  the  sit- 
uation was  that  Sihanouk  would  have  to 
condemn  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
In  the  North  Vietnamese  occupied  terrltorv 
just  across  his  border  and  wo\Ud  have  to  call 
for  tbe  halt  of  such  use  of  American  air 
power  In  the  area.  And.  because  of  that 
diplomatic  sensitivity,  a  special  channel  of 
reporting  was  set  up  and  I  approved  this 
separate  reporting  system. 

Now,  the  Implementation  of  the  reporting 
system,  of  course,  was  handled  \n  the  mili- 
tary chain,  but  I  did  approve  the  top  secret 
security  classlflcatlon  in  reporting  channels 
because  of  the  diplomatic  sensitivity. 

Now,  this  was  agreed  to  by  every  member 
of  the  National  Security  CouncU.  It  was  felt 
that  the  diplomatic  sensitivity  was  such  that 
this  separate  reporting  channel  directly  to 


the  Joint  Chief,  to  me,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  authorized  under  these 
conditions.  But  tbe  primary  reasons  for  the 
strikes  was  to  protect  American  service  per- 
sonnel, to  reduce  casualties. 

And  every  week  while  those  strikes  were 
going  on  In  the  sanctuary  areas,  our  casual- 
ties went  down  In  Vietnam.  And  I  believe 
that  I  can  justify  beyond  any  question  of  a 
doubt  that  the  reduction  of  the  loss  of 
American  life  justified  the  recommendation 
which  I  made  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  was  approved  by  him  for  these 
particular  strikes.  It  also  made  possible  and 
assured  the  success  of  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram and  the  American  people,  and  all  those 
that  criticize  those  strikes  today,  should 
realize  that  we  had  a  troop  ceUlng  of  M9,600 
at  that  time  and  our  casualty  figures  were 
running  from  250  to  300  a  week. 

Mr.  Vaueriani.  Mr.  Laird,  Is  that  the  way  the 
government  Is  supposed  to  be  run?  You  have 
talked  about  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  getting  Information  from  the 
Executive  Branch  which  you  withheld  from 
Legislative  Branch  in  this  tese. 

Mr.  Lano.  Tes,  m  periods  of  war  we  have 
to  do  certain  things. 

Take  the  Manhattan  project.  That  was 
during  a  period  of  war.  There  were  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  five  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate — 

Mr.  Valeriani.  Did  anybody  know  about 
this  bombing? 

Mr.  LAoto.  Yes,  they  did  and  they  were 
briefed  on  the  Hill.  The  various  people  that 
I  had  a  direct  responsibility  to  as  far  as  the 
Chairmanship  of  tbe  committees  that  were 
involved  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
this  Is  very  difficult  to  make  a  choice  as  to 
who  is  briefed  and  who  Is  not  briefed. 

Mr.  Valxriant.  Is  It  true  that  the  House 
was  briefed? 

Mr.  Laird.  Then  there  Is  tbe  responsibili- 
ties. It  Is  the  responsibilities  of  that  partic- 
ular committee  chairman  to  make  that  de- 
cision as  to  who  he  will  share  that  Informa- 
tion with.  It  Is  very  difficult  situation. 

I  was  on  a  special  committee  that  handled 
appropriations  for  tbe  CIA  when  I  was  in 
the  Congress  and  I  served  with  some  very 
distinguished  members  of  Congress.  It  Is  a 
special  responsibility  to  bear  as  a  member 
of  Congress. 

There  should  be  some  better  system  set 
up  In  which  we  can  carry  on  these  kinds  of 
operations  when  the  national  seciu-lty  of  tbe 
country  Is  Involved,  when  the  protection  of 
American  Uves  Is  Involved,  when  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  Is  Involved. 

Mr.  VALOtiANT.  Mr.  Laird,  don't  you  have 
some  responslbUlty,  even  though  you  did  not 
order  it.  for  the  actual  falsification  of  rec- 
ords In  the  sense  that  you  ocdeied  a  massive 
bombing  campaign  that  lasted  -  over  14 
months  and  you  told  your  people  It  had  to  be 
secret?  How  were  they  going  to  cover  It  up 
without  falsification? 

Mr.  LAUtD.  Well,  I  wlU  say  that  tbe  faUlfled 
report  which  was  sent  to  the  C<aigresB  90 
days  ago  was  a  mistake  and  I  do  not  know 
how  that  report  was  delivered  to  the  com- 
mittee. AU  of  the  figtues  should  have  been 
made  public  and  Included  In  the  report  going 
to  the  Congress. 

Back  In  1969  and  1970,  there  was  a  reason 
for  the  classlflcatlon.  It  was  a  "snafu",  a 
mistake  for  tbe  Defense  Department  to  send 
that  report  to  that  Congreaalonal  committee 
just  90  days  ago  and  I  do  not  defend  that 
action. 

Mr.  Valeriaki.  The  falsification  was  all 
right  while  the  bombing  was  going  on,  but 
we  don't  need  to  do  It  any  more. 

Mr.  Lauu).  There  was  no  falsification.  The 
separate  reporting  channel  wwTaU  right  while 
the  bombing  was  going  on,  and  prior  to  our 
entry  in  crossing  the  border.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  went  Into  Cambodia  with 
ground  forces,  I  stated  m  my  press  confer- 
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ence  »t  that  time  tA  the  Pentagon  that  bomb- 
ing bad  been  going  on  in  tbe  sanctuary  areas, 
and  I  admitted  It  publicly. 

I  can  also  point  out  to  you  that  tbe  New 
Tork  Times,  Bill  Beecher,  back  in  1969  re- 
ported on  tbe  bombing.  First,  it  was  rep(»'ted 
In  tbe  London  Times,  and  then  in  tbe  New 
York  Times.  When  I  was  asked  about  that 
partlctilar  bombing  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
'falsify  any  statement. 

I  "no  conamented"  it  because  I  could  not 
either  deny  or  confirm,  so  I  "no  commented". 

Mr.  Valeriani.  But  tbe  President  him- 
self  

Mr.  li&iBD.  That  was  in  Bill  Beecher's  story. 

Mr.  Valeriani.  But  the  President  himselX, 
Mr.  Laird,  told  the  American  people  that  we 
had  not  moved  against  the  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia 

Mr.  Laisd.  That  is  correct,  and  he  was  talk- 
ing about  groimd  combat  forces. 

Mr.  Valxriani.  But  moving  against  does  not 
necessarily  mean  ground  combat. 

Mr.  Lairo.  The  only  action  that  we  bad  In 
the  sanctuary  areas  of  Cambodia  and  in  Laos 
prior  to  the  actual  movement  of  American 
groiund  forces  was  special  intelligence  gather- 
ing teams. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  we  are  going 
through — we  lost  certain  members  of  the  spe- 
cial intelligence  gathering  activity  teams  in 
Cambodia,  the  so-called  MACSOO  teams  in 
Csunbodla  and  Laos. 

We  are  now  going  out  and  notifying  all  of 
the  parents  of  those  special  intelligence 
losses,  and  the  reason  we  are  doing  it  now  U 
that  each  of  those  sites  under  our  missing  in 
action  site  certification  where  death  took 
place,  this  whole  survey  on  the  missing  in 
action  is  going  forward,  and  those  particu- 
lar families  are  being  notified  where  their 
I  loved  ones  were  lost  in  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
f  also  in  other  places. 

'^  Mr.  Monroe.  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
gressman (Ret.>  Mel  Laird,  and  now  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President. 

Thank  you.  Dick  Valeriani. 

Back  to  Frank. 

Mr.  McOzc.  And  our  thanks  as  well. 


SALUTE  TO  HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  salute  our  fel- 
low colleague  and  friend,  the  Honorsible 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix  of  Philadelphia.  The 
members  of  the  South  Carolina  delega- 
tion look  upon  him  as  the  "seventh  mem- 
ber" of  our  State  despite  his  close  at- 
tention and  faithful  service  to  our  north- 
em  friends. 

Mr.  Nix.  you  see,  is  a  son  of  South 
Carolina,  bom  and  reared  in  Orangeburg. 
It  was  Philadelphia's  gain  and  South 
Carolina's  loss  when  he  decided  to  move 
north. 

Even  though  he  has  been  away  from 
the  Palmetto  State  for  msmy  years  he  is 
still  remembered.  Bob  Nix  commands  the 
utmost  respect  and  deepest  esteem  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation  and  I 
think  the  following  article  win  show  we 
continue  to  hold  him  in  the  highest  re- 
gard: 

PaiLAOKLPHIA    CONGRESSltAN    HAS   RiCK   M»f- 

oRixs  or  Orangrbttrg 
(By  Lee  Bandy) 
WASHtNOTON. — ^The  name  Robert  N.  C.  Nix 
probably  doesnf  register  with  most  South 
Caroltnlans. 

That's  not  too  surprising. 

NU,  a  black  man.  left  the  Palmetto  Stats 


and  his  family  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  seek 
a  better  education. 

He  didn't  feel  he  could  obtain  good  school- 
ing in  the  then  all-black  system,  so  he  head- 
ed for  New  York  City. 

Today,  Nix  is  one  of  five  U.S.  Congressmen 
from  PhUadelphia.  Pa.,  having  represented 
the  Second  District  for  16  Vi  years. 

But  he  left  bis  heart  in  South  Carolina. 

"It's  still  home  as  far  as  I'm  concerned," 
said  Nix.  reflecting  on  67  years  of  life.  "No 
matter  where  I  go,  all  my  cherished  memories 
are  connected  with  Orangeburg." 

That's  where  he  was  bom  Aug.  9,  1905. 

Nix  said  Dr.  ShecKard,  tbe  white  family 
physician  whose  first  name  he  oouldnt  re- 
caU,  delivered  him  at  home — 130  E.  Amelia 
Street. 

"It  was  a  lovely  place  with  a  big  yard.  There 
we  learned  how  to  play  football  and  baaebaU. 
Oh,  boy,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  home  was  about  two  bloclu  from  S.C. 
State  College  where  his  late  father.  Nelson 
Cornelius  Nix,  served  as  vice  president  and 
mathematics  departnaent  head. 

Nix,  the  only  one  of  four  chUdren  living, 
attended  primary  and  elementary  school  at 
Claflin  College. 

With  $95  In  his  pocket — the  amount  he 
had  earned  and  saved  In  a  drawer  at  home — 
Nix  set  out  to  attend  high  school  In  New 
York  in  1916.  He  was  eleven.  Of  course,  high 
school  then  only  went  to  the  10th  grade  in 
most  areas. 

"The  Orangeburg  schools  were  not  as  effi- 
ciently structured  as  tbe  ones  in  tbe  North 
at  that  time.  That  was  a  recognized  fact," 
Nix  said. 

He  could  have  stayed  with  an  older  brother 
In  New  York  then,  but  Nlz  elected  to  live 
alone. 

"I  got  a  room  in  Harlem  for  $3  a  week.  Can 
you  1  magi  no  that?"  Nix  remarked. 

The  Orangeburg  native  spent  the  summer 
traversing  Manhattan  from  the  Hudson  to 
tbe  East  Rivers. 

"I  got  up  every  morning  at  six  and  started 
my  pUgriznage  into  upper  New  York  City  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  directions,"  he 
recalled. 

During  the  course  of  those  hikes,  he  said, 
he  met  a  lot  of  West  Indian  blacks  working 
as  doormen  at  apartment  complexes.  Nix  re- 
memt>ered  one  in  particular  who  took  him  in 
and  taught  him  how  to  operate  an  elevator 
and  switchboard. 

"Consequently,"  be  said,  "I  got  a  job  doing 
that  during  the  summer." 

The  end  of  August  came  and  tbe  start  of 
school  was  drawing  ntgh.  Nix  now  13  years 
old,  knew  nothing  about  tbe  New  Y<M'k  school 
system. 

So  one  day,  he  recalled,  "I  stopped  a  patrol- 
man on  the  beat  and  told  him  I  was  a 
stranger  and  wanted  to  know  something 
about  tbe  public  school  system.  He  directed 
me  to  Townsend  Harris  Hall  High  School. 

"I  want  m  and  saw  the  principal,  talked  to 
him,  and  he  became  interested.  He  wrote 
to  South  Carolina  for  such  credits  that  I  had 
and  I  was  admitted." 

Nix  sulMequently  attended  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School.  He 
started  practicing  law  at  the  age  of  30. 

Nix  never  had  any  doubts  about  making  It. 

When  be  was  seven  years  old.  he  recalled, 
bis  father  discovered  errors  in  an  algebra 
textbook  and  so  notified  the  publishers.  They 
withdrew  it. 

"Newspapers  went  to  South  Carolina  to 
commend  him  for  that,"  Nix  remembered. 
"That  impressed  me  deeply.  Here's  a  black 
man  able  to  correct  an  algebra  textbook. 

"From  then  on,  I  knew  I  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing  anything  I  wanted  to  do. 
It  convinced  me  that  there  Is  no  difference 
In  the  capacity  of  men  to  achieve." 

After  completing  his  undergraduate  work. 
Nix  applied — and  was  accepted — for  admis- 
sion to  Harvard,  Yale,  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago, and  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
considered  to  be  tbe  four  best  law  schools  at 
that  time. 

Nix  chose  Pennsylvania  over  tbe  others 
because  "I  knew  no  one  in  Philadelphia.  I 
determined  that  was  the  place  for  me  be- 
cause I  knew  there  woxild  be  no  distractions. 

He  recalled  that  some  friends  advised  him, 
"you're  crazy  to  go  there  because  no  black 
has  finished  a  reg\ilar  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  for  26  years,  which  was 
true. 

"I  said.  If  they  dldnt  finish,  they  dldnt 
study.'  So.  I  went.  I  had  no  trouble  what- 
soever." 

In  1936,  shortly  after  completing  law 
school.  Nix  started  bis  own  practice  and  be- 
came engaged  in  Democratic  politics.  "There 
were  very  few  black  Democrats  around  then," 
he  remembered. 

He  was  a  deputy  attorney  general  of  Penn- 
sylvania twice  (1932  and  1940).  And  In  1956, 
tbe  leader  then  of  the  Philadelphia  Demo- 
cratic machine,  tbe  late  William  Qreen,  ap. 
proached  Nix  and  urged  him  to  nin  for  Pub- 
lic   Office. 

"I  told  him  I  wasnt  Interested."  Nix  said. 

But  Oreen  pressed  him,  saying  It  was  for 
Congress. 

"I  told  him  I  stUl  wasn't  wildly  Interested," 
Nix  recalled.  However,  after  sufficient  pres- 
sure. Nix  agreed  to  run  and  baa  been  returned 
by  bis  constituents  ever  since.  He's  now  on 
his  ninth  two  year  term. 

Nix  Is  the  fifth  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  seventh  ranking  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
On  the  latter,  he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Important  subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs. 

Nlz  Is  a  distinguished  looking  gentleman 
and  a  natty  dresser.  This  day,  he  was  wearing 
a  pin-stripped  gray  flannel  suit  with  maroon 
tie  and  handkerchief.  A  stone-studded  Amer- 
ican flag  was  lodged  In  his  lapel. 

Constantly  puffing  on  his  pipe,  the  soft- 
spoken  Nix  appeared  to  enjoy  recalling  his 
early  days  in  South  Carolina  and  comparing 
them  with   the  situation  now. 

Since  he  left  the  state  in  1916,  he's  only  had 
the  occasion  to  return  a  couple  of  times. 
And  that  was  to  b\iry  bis  parents,  both  of 
whom  are  interred  in  the  faintly  plot  tn 
Orangeburg. 

Tbe  last  time  he  was  home,  he  said,  was 
In  1946  to  visit  his  seriously  ill  father. 

"The  doctor  advised  me  that  the  type  of 
facilities  required  for  my  father  were  not 
available  at  home  then.  We  had  segregated 
hospitals  as  you  know.  So,  I  took  my  father 
to  Philadelphia  to  place  him  in  the  best 
hospital.  And  he  later  died."  Nix  told  tbe 
State  Newspaper  In  an  hour  Interview.  His 
mother  died  in  1928. 

Nix,  now  separated  from  bis  wife,  has  one 
son,  Robert  Jr.,  who  currently  is  an  asso- 
ciate justice  on  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  the  first  black  to  hold  such  a  position 
in  that  state. 

Nix  lieileves  he  probably  would  have  re- 
turned to  South  Carolina  in  the  I930's  had 
the  racial  situation  been  what  It  is  today. 
When  he  was  coming  up,  he  said,  the  educa- 
tion system  was  poor  and  opportunities  for 
advancement  were  virtually  non-existent. 

But  Nix  holds  none  of  this  against  South 
Carolina,  or  the  South  for  that  matter. 

"I  think  tbe  South  ts  in  fact  leading  tbe 
way  for  America  in  the  sense  of  extending 
equaUty  and  understanding  among  men. 

"rm  convinced  of  this  .  .  .  The  South  is 
showing  the  way  •'for  change  more  than  any 
section  of  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
It  at  aU,"  be  said. 

Nix  also  continues  to  have  a  s<^  spot  for 
Orangeburg. 

"We  had  a  beautiful  home  life.  That's 
where  a  man  learns  the  value  of  life.  That's 
where  beauty  is.  That's  where  a  man  learns 
to  plant  flowers.  That's  where  he  learns 
relationships.  These  are  things  of  infinite 
value  to  any  man.  The  memories  of  Orangs* 
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burg  are  rich  and  ever  present  In  my  mind, 
NUsald. 

Tbe  Congressman  also  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  S.C.  House  delegation,  specifically, 
Bep.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dom,  D-S.C.  of  whom  he 
rsmarked,  "I  hope  he's  your  next  governor." 

Nix  recalled  that  when  he  was  a  junior 
member  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Ck>m- 
mlttee,  Dom,  an  established  colleague,  caUed 
and  invited  Nix  to  chair  a  meeting. 

"I  wasn't  even  next  in  line.  But  Dom's 
kindness  was  evidenced  in  that  way.  It's  one 
of  the  funniest  things  that's  happened  to 
me.  He  might  have  forgotten  tbat,  but  I 
haven't,"  Nix  commented. 

With  respect  to  other  S.C.  members,  the 
black  Orangeburg  native  said,  "they  are  ex- 
tremely cooperative  and  friendly.  I  suppose 
my  relationship,  the  closeness  of  it,  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  fact  that  I  am  from  the 
South  and  South  Carolina." 

But  he  stressed,  "Their  hoepltallty  is  not 
■patronizing.'  It's  nothing  like  tbat  at  alL 
Ws*n  friends  because  we  ttspect  each 
other." 

Nix  regrets  he  hasn't  had  the  time  or  op- 
portunity to  visit  South  Carolina  since  oocn- 
Ing  to  Congress. 

"I've  learned  that  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant functions  of  a  member  is  to  take  care 
of  his  constituents.  Each  week  I  see  at  least 
300  of  my  constituents  and  listen  to  their 
troubles  and  seek  every  way  possible  to  take 
care  of  them.  I've  done  that  all  over  tbe 
years. 

"That  being  the  case,  I  don't  have  time  to 
go  all  over  tbe  country  speaking,"  Nix  said. 

Nix's  congressional  district  is  about  43  per 
osnt  white,  mostly  Jewish,  with  the  rest 
being  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

He  tries  to  treat  them  all  fairly. 


DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SWEDEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Praskr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  23 
of  my  colleagues  join  me  in  introducing 
a  resolution  noting  the  absence  of  a  U.S. 
Ambassador  in  Stockholm  since  August 
1972,  and  the  absence  of  a  Swedish  Am- 
bassador in  Washington  since  January 
of  this  year. 

We  feel  that  diplomatic  relations  do 
not  depend  upon  or  coxmote  approval  of 
the  views  of  the  governments  involved. 
And  we  feel  that,  in  the  language  of  our 
resolution — 

The  United  States  Oovemment  and 
Sweden  should  restore  their  normal  friendly 
relations,  and  confirm  this  retiuTi  to  nor- 
malcy by  i4>pointing  and  dispatching  am- 
bMsadors  to  their  respective  capitals  on  an 
Immediate  bctsls. 

While  there  may  be  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  differences  between  our 
nations,  the  United  States  and  Sweden 
share  a  fundamental  belief  in  what  we 
commonly  call  "Western  values."  "niese 
values  are  the  bedrock  upon  which  our 
societies  rest.  Our  good  relations  with 
Sweden  ought  to  dniend  on  the  con- 
tinued dedication  in  each  nation  to  these 
values.  I  am  unaware  of  any  recent  evl- 
<lence  that  the  dedication  of  our  Swedish 
friends  to  these  values  is  flagging. 

A  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
non,  CHlglnally  introduced  by  Senator 
HuMPHRrr  in  the  Senate  July  20,  follows: 

Herman  BadUlo  of  New  York. 

Ksn  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

BMiry  8.  Smns  of  WlsoonHn. 


Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  F.  Drlnan  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  N.  C.  NU  of  Pennsylvania. 
Frank  E.  Denholm  of  South  Dakota. 
Henry  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey. 
Shirley  Chlsholm  of  New  York. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
William  8.  Moorhead  of  Petmsylvanla. 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.  of  California. 
Patricia  Schroeder  of  Colorado. 
Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington. 
Thomas  M.  Rees  of  California. 
James  F.  Hastings  of  New  York. 
John  Conyers,  Jr.  of  Michigan. 
Bob  Bergland  of  Minnesota. 
Oeorge  B.  Danielson  of  California. 
Bella  S.  Abzug  of  New  York. 
Don  Edwards  of  California. 
Ronald  V.  DeUums  of  California. 


ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WAOooinm) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGOONMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
now,  it  should  be  apparent  to  all  that 
there  is  an  energy  shortage  in  the  United 
States,  and,  more  peirtlcularly,  a  petro- 
leum shortage.  This  situation  has  been 
highlighted  by  the  continuing  series  of 
reports  about  the  closing  of  schools  In 
Denver  last  winter  due  to  a  shortage  of 
heating  oil,  a  lack  of  supply  of  natural 
gas  to  the  University  of  Texas,  a  scarcity 
of  fuel  for  farm  tractors,  and  the  present 
shortages  of  gasoline  in  local  service 
stations. 

As  a  result  of  such  occurrences,  there 
is  a  gnwing  crescendo  of  allegations  that 
the  present  tight  supply  position,  par- 
ticularly for  gasoline,  has  been  contrived 
by  the  major  oil  companies  so  that  they 
can  use  this  situation  to  reduce  competi- 
tion by  driving  the  independent  market- 
ers and  refiners  out  of  business,  thus  en- 
abling th«n  to  raise  prices  and  increase 
their  own  profits.  Many  who  have  made 
such  eillegations  propose,  as  the  remedy, 
legislation  to  prohibit  any  company  from 
participating  in  more  than  one  sector 
of  the  industry — production,  refining, 
marketing,  and  transportation. 

There  is  not  one  shred  of  truth  to  such 
allegations.  Those  who  make  the  allega- 
tions provide  no  factual  supporting  data, 
but  only  circumstantial  judgments.  In 
fact,  there  is  such  an  abundant  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  to  the  contrary  tbat 
it  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  authors 
of  such  statements  are  uninformed  and 
biased  and  are  not  serving  the  Interest  of 
the  Natl(Hi  as  a  whole. 

There  is  an  energy  shortage.  It  Is  real, 
and  it  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
The  realms  for  the  shortage  are  many, 
are  complex,  and  are  interrelated.  They 
include  the  increased  cost  and  difficulty 
of  finding  additional  domestic  reserves, 
environmental  problems  involving  nu- 
clear energy,  costl,  and  petroleum,  and  an 
increase  in  growth  rate  in  consumption 
due  to  environmental  factors  and  a  re- 
surgent economy.  To  attribute  the  short- 
age to  any  specific  cause  is  inaccurate. 

The  Nation  does  have  the  capability 
for  resolvmg  this  shortage,  but  only 
through  a  number  of  extensive  programs 
for  producing  more  energy  and  for  using 
energy  more  efficiently.  Allegati(»is  such 
as  those  mentioned  above  will  only  delay 


and  enervate  such  a  natlcmal  effort.  Es- 
tablishment of  the  necessary  programs 
for  increasing  production  of  all  forms 
of  energy  are  of  critical  concern  to  each 
of  us,  for  Inadequate  energy  supplies  on 
a  continuing  basis  will  have  a  major  dis- 
ruptive effect  on  the  economy.  wiimt-iy 
stated,  without  adequate  energy  supplies, 
the  Nation  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  food,  goods,  services,  or  em- 
ployment needed  to  ma.intn.in  the  present 
standard  of  living — ^let  alone  improve  it. 

Concern  about  energy  supplies  is  not 
a  recent  development.  There  were  many 
in  the  1960's  who  foresaw  the  present 
situation.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  in  1964-65,  in  an  extensive 
report  on  energy,  predicted  that  the 
rapid  incretise  in  demand  for  petroleum 
and  gas  would  result  in  a  shortage  of 
domestic  supplies  of  those  fuels.  On  Jan- 
uary 20.  1070.  tiie  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  requested  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  to  imdertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  UJ3.  energy  out- 
look from  now  untU  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. An  interim  report  on  the  energy 
situati<m  was  submitted  by  the  Council 
in  July  1971.  and  the  final  report  In 
December  1972 — ^representing  the  most 
comprehoisive  analysis  of  the  national 
energy  situation  yet  available,  and  In- 
volving several  hundred  man-years  of 
effort. 

In  May  1971,  the  Senate  adopted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  45,  initiating  a  naticmal 
fuels  and  energy  policy  study.  Since 
that  time,  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony on  the  energy  situation  have  been 
accumulated  by  various  congressional 
committees  from  representatives  of  every 
aspect  of  our  society.  In  June  1971,  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  the  first 
message  on  energy  policies  ever  sub- 
mitted by  an  American  President.  In 
March  of  this  year,  an  energy  policy 
statement  was  Issued  jointly  by  the 
American  Gas  AssoclatUm.  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  the  Atcmiic  In- 
dustrial Fonmi,  Inc..  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  and  the  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation. The  initial  paragraph  states: 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  grow- 
ing energy  problem  which  has  the  potential 
of  developing  Into  a  major  national  crisis. 
Public  awareness  of  this  is  vital  to  its 
resolution. 

There  can  be  no  question  concerning 
the  validity  of  this  observation. 

On  April  18,  1973,  the  President  issued 
his  second  message  devoted  exclusively 
to  energy  policies,  and  on  June  29, 1973, 
he  issued  a  supplemental  message.  These 
messages  included  a  broad  analysis  of 
the  energy  problem,  and  recognized  the 
vital  role  which  the  Government  must 
play  if  these  problems  are  to  be  solved. 
These  two  messages  included  nine  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  required  leg- 
islation, and  13  specific  proposals  for  ad- 
ministrative action — all  of  which  were 
stated  to  be  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
enirgy  shortage.  To  date,  the  Presidoit 
has  already  moved  on  a  number  of  the 
adnlnlstratlve  programs,  including  prin- 
cipally a  revised  oil  importing  system, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Director  of 
Energy  Policy  in  the  executive  branch. 
He  has  also  submitted  to  Congress,  seven 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation.  In  the 
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92(1  Confess  there  were  almoet  350 
bills  and  30  resolutions  introduced  relat- 
ing to  energy  policy  Issued,  and  some 
16  committees  or  sidxcnnmlttees  were 
Involved  in  energy-related  legislative 
proposals. 

To  date,  Congress  has  passed  little  of 
the  extensive  legislation  needed  to  help 
increase  the  domestic  energy  supply 
or  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  energy 
use.  It  should  be  recognized  that  it  does 
take  time  to  develop  legislation  on  a  basis 
which  is  soundly  conceived  and  will  con- 
structively Implement  its  stated  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  the  magnitude  and  urgency 
.  of  the  situation  are  such  that  delays — 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing — in  ef- 
fecting the  necessary  legislation  are  con- 
tributing significantly  to  a  prolongation 
of  the  energy  crisis.  Congress  has  a  dif- 
ficult and  demanding  responsibility  in 
this  area — and  an  awesome  accountabil- 
ity to  reckon  with. 

This  then  leads  to  the  question.  "Has 
the  shortage  been  contrived  by  the  major 
oil  companies?"  The  answer  is  unequlvo- 
cably  "No."  The  Industry  is  much  too 
fragmented  and  too  closely  monitored 
t(x  this  to  be  possible.  No  company  has 
.  more  than  10  percent  of  domestic  crude 
'    oil,  or  refining,  or  gasoline  marketing 
capacity.  Further,  the  25  largest  com- 
-  panics  have  only  two- thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's production  capacity,   87  percent 
of  the  Nation's  refining  capacity.  84  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  petroleum  prod- 
ucts market  or  78  percent  of  the  total 
•gasoline  market.  Pew  major  industries 
have  such  a  large  number  of  compa- 
nies representing  a  corresipondlng  por- 
tion of  the  market.  In  addition,  the  op- 
erations and  activities  of  the  petroleum 
industry  are  documented  in  great  detail, 
'are   constantly   monitored   by  Govern- 
ment agencies  at  the  local,  State  and 
national  level,  and  are  under  continual 
surveillance  by  the  regulatory  agencies. 
In  such  a  situation,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  industry  to  deliberately  contrive  an 
energy  shortage.  This  is  corroborated  by 
'        the  fact  that  the  intensive  investigations 
over  the  past  2  years  by  the  Congress 
and   by   the   administration   have   pro- 
duced no  evidence  of  any  such  action  by 
Industry. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  over  the  last  several  years  the  Na- 
tion has  been  using  up  its  petroleum 
resoiu-ces  faster  than  It  has  been  able  to 
find  them.  We  Rave  produced  more  oil 
than  we  have  found  in  every  year  from 
1968  to  date,  and  the  disparity  has  been 
Increasing.  In  addition,  we  have  produced 
more  gas  than  we  have  foimd  in  every 
jrear  since  1987.  As  a  result,  our  proven 
reserves  of  crude  oil,  which  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  31.4  billion  barrels  in 

1966,  have  steadily  decreased  to  a  level 
of  26.7  billion  barrels  in  1972,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  percent.  Further,  our  proven 
reserves  of  natural  gas  have  decltaed  by 

'  18  percent  since  1967.  These  data  exclude 
the  reserves  in  the  Alaskan  North  Slope. 
That  oil  is  not  being  produced,  and  im- 
fortunately,  will  not  be  produced  before 
1077  at  the  CEu-liest. 

-  Counter  to  the  decline  in  crude  oil 
production  and  reserves  is  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  crude  oil.  Since 

1967,  U.S.  petroleum  consumption  has 


increased  from  12,300,000  barrels  per  day 
to  17.000,000  barrels  per  day  at  the  cur- 
rent rate,  or  an  Increase  of  38  percent. 
The  additional  stipply  has  come  only 
from  rapidly  increased  petrolemn  im- 
ports, which  are  a  major  factor  in  our 
adverse  balance  of  trade,  contributing 
significantly  to  the  weakness  of  the  dol- 
lar in  the  international  money  markets. 
The  above  niunbers  soimd  so  huge  that 
the  reaction  of  the  average  person  is, 
"How  can  there  be  a  problem  with  that 
much  oil  available?"  To  put  this  in  per- 
spective, we  are  currently  using  petro- 
leum  at  a  rate  eqiiivalent  to  30  barrels 
per  year  for  each  American  citizen.  We 
are  currently  producing  from  domestic 
resources,  20  barrels  per  year  for  each 
person.  However,  in  1972,  we  added  only 
9  barrels  of  new  domestic  reserves  for 
each  person  In  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  we  are  importing  10  barrels 
per  year  for  each  person,  and  our  re- 
serves now  are  declining  at  the  rate  of 
11  beurels  per  person  per  year.  Obviously, 
unless  something  is  done  to  correct  this 
situation,  we  wiU  rxm  out  of  domestic 
supplies  of  oil.  The  solution  is  to  take 
those  measures  necessary  to  increase  our 
domestic  supply  substantially. 

The  necessary  measures  are  well 
known  and  have  often  been  repeated. 
Unfortimately,  mtuiy  of  than  cannot  be 
Initiated  xmtil  the  Oovemment  providee 
the  necessary  authorization. 

In  fact,  the  present  shortage  may  be 
attributed  In  many  cases  to  government 
action.  We  have  a  prolific  source  of  crude 
oil  in  the  gulf  coast  area  in  Federal 
waters  offshore  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In 
the  4-3K^ar  period  between  mid- 1968  and 
mid- 1972.  there  wtu  only  one  lease  sale 
held  in  this  area  as  a  result  of  objections 
raised  regarding  environmental  con- 
cerns. Two  lease  sales  were  held  in  the 
last  half  of  1971.  There  three  sales  have 
already  resulted  in  42  confirmed  discov- 
eries, and  34  producing  platforms  in- 
stalled, others  announced,  and  eight 
tracts  are  producing  oil  or  gas.  There  is 
still  much  drilling  to  be  done  on  these 
leases,  and  more  oil  will  undoubtedly  be 
found. 

The  President  has  called  for  more  fre- 
quent and  larger  lease  sales,  not  only  In 
the  gulf  coast  but  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  as  well.  Such  programs 
must  be  implemented — and  can  be  im- 
plemented on  a  basis  which  meets  suit- 
able environmental  standards.  In  addi- 
tion, operations  must  be  reinstituted 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  offshore 
the  California  coast.  Production  has  been 
suspended  ttiere  since  the  unfortunate 
spill  in  1068,  even  though  Independent 
studies  have  shown  that  no  permanent 
ecological  daunage  has  resulted. 

The  Ivrgest  crude  oil  reserve  ever 
found  in  North  America  is  in  the  Alaska 
North  Slope,  and,  to  date,  there  has  been 
no  production  of  oil  from  this  source. 
Production  of  this  valuable  resource  Is 
being  held  up  prlnclpadly  because  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
oil  should  be  delivered  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Midwest. 
It  was  orlglnadly  anticipated  that  deliv- 
eries would  start  in  1972  at  the  rate  of 
650,000  barrels  per  day.  which  would 
have  provided  a  reduction  In  payment 


for  imports  of  foreign  crude  oU  of  roughly 
$1  billion  a  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  de- 
veloped for  the  Alaskan  pipeUne  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  expensive  ever 
developed,  and  has  been  approved  by 
both  the  administration  and  the  State 
of  Alaska,  continued  delay  In  producing 
this  oil  is  approsu;hing  a  national  tragedy. 
There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
aibout  the  failure  of  the  Industry  to  con- 
struct adequate  domestic  refining  capac- 
ity. Yet  this,  too.  has  resulted  in  nuOor 
part  from  governmental  iu;tlon.  The 
former  Import  quota  system,  coupled  with 
the  near  moratorium  In  offshore  leasing, 
made  it  impossible  to  contract  for  the 
needed  qucmtlties  of  crude  oil  for  a  new 
refinery.  A  $200-mllllon  refinery  without 
a  source  of  feedstock  is  hardly  a  viable 
enterprise.  Further,  the  imcertalnties  re- 
garding product  quality,  such  as  the  lead 
content  of  gasoline  and  the  octane  num- 
ber, created  major  problems  m  the  de- 
sign of  such  a  refinery.  Site  avadlablllty 
is  extremely  restricted,  and  in  some 
States  refinery  construction  is  prohibited. 
Despite  these  obstacles,  seven  new  re- 
fineries have  been  completed  since  1969 
within  the  United  States  and  many  re- 
finery expansions  have  been  imple- 
mented as  well. 

The  so-called  major  oil  companies 
have  been  chau^ged  with  creating  a  situ- 
ation which  prevents  independent  re- 
fineries from  constructing  new  capcuity. 
This  chsurge  Is  patently  imtnie.  Two  of 
the  seven  new  refineries  constructed  in 
the  United  States  stoce  1969  were  built 
by  independents.  Pour  independent  com- 
panies tried  to  build  refineries  adong  the 
eaist  coast  but  were  unable  to  obtain  site 
approvals  due  to  the  objections  of  local 
authorities  and  residents. 

As  a  result  of  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  oU  import  quota  system  amd  lack  of 
site  avadlability,  the  independent  refiners 
moved  offshore  and  have  built  five  refin- 
eries In  eastern  Canada  and  the  Carib- 
bean. Such  projects  suffered  no  restric- 
tions in  crude  avidlablllty  resulting  from 
the  import  quota  system,  were  free  to  Im- 
port product  Into  the  United  States  un- 
der the  quota  system,  had  few  site  loca- 
tion problems,  and  frequently  enjoyed 
tax  holidays  and  other  flnanclid  Incen- 
tives. 

There  are  some  today  who  attribute, 
in  large  part,  the  present  energy  prob- 
lems to  the  oil  import  quota  system.  This 
is  unfortimate,  for  it  obscures  the  role 
played  by  many  other  fauitors  which  have 
haul  am  even  greater  impauit.  In  fact,  un- 
til eaurly  last  yeau-  the  Nation  had  sxuplua 
crude  production  capacity,  and  until  that 
time  the  oil  import  quota  system  pro- 
vided am  effective  mechanism  for  sup- 
plying aidequate  Imports  without  imduly 
jeopau-dizdng  domestic  crude  production. 
The  major  drawback  with  the  import 
quota  system  was  that  when  the  Nation 
ran  out  of  siut>1us  crude-producing  ca- 
pau:lty  in  eaurly  1972.  the  cumbersome 
governmental  regulatory  procedures  were 
not  able  to  respond  promptly  to  the  new 
situation.  This,  unfortunately,  is  a  mtOor 
weakness  inherent  in  amy  such  regula- 
tory programi — in  that  it  resists  change 
until  the  need  for  the  chamge  is  so  ob- 
vious that  imnecessary  problems  have 
resulted. 
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A  lifflllar  sttuAtloo  penkts  todfty  with 
the  oonttnnMl  ngulatkm  of  natarml  gat 
pctees.  Any  ooeclt  which  thla  prognun 
may  have  had  haa  lonf  since  been  out- 
lived, serrlnff  to  defeat  the  veiy  purpose 
for  which  It  was  established— the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  siipplles  of  competitively 
priced  fuel  to  the  consumer. 

To  encourage  oonstnictlon  of  domestic 
refining  capacity,  and  to  provide  In- 
creased supplies,  this  past  q>rlng  the 
admlnlstratloQ  changed  the  Import  quota 
system  to  an  Import  licensing  system. 
Tbls  removed  the  crude  supply  banter, 
and,  as  a  result,  to  date,  5  majors  and  10 
independents  have  announced  new  do- 
mestic refining  capacity. 

Due  to  removal  of  restrictions  on  crude 
Imports,  refinery  runs  have  achieved  an 
all-time  high,  and  the  United  States  Is 
currently  producing  petroleum  products 
at  a  rate  6  percent  hl^r  than  in  1972. 
Generally,  this  would  be  sufBclent  to  ac- 
commodate normal  demand  growth. 
However,  demand  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts has  been  inflated,  and.  atgaln,  due 
primarily  to  governmental  action. 

For  the  5-year  period,  1965-70,  refin- 
ery throughput  In  the  United  States  grew 
at  a  rate  of  3.8  percent  per  yeair.  smce 
1970.  refinery  throughput  ha«  grown  at 
a  rate  of  almoet  6  percent  per  year,  but. 
demand  is  currently  growing  at  a  rate  of 
about  7  percent  above  1972. 

The  reasons  for  this  rapidly  mcreaulng 
demamd  include  the  Increaise  in  new  car 
sales,  and  particulau-ly  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  gaisollne  for  the  new  cau-s. 
The  pollution  control  equipment  in- 
cluded in  1972  cars  resulted  in  increased 
fuel  consumption  of  10  to  15  percent  over 
1970  models,  and  this  will  increase  ap- 
preciably in  1975-76  when  more  rigorous 
poUution -control  equipment  is  instadled 
in  new  cars,  as  required  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970. 

To  appreciate  the  impact  of  such 
changes  in  gasoline  consumption,  we 
should  note  that  today  the  United  States 
uses  58  percent  of  all  the  gasoline  used 
In  the  non -Communist  world,  or  1.4 
times  as  much  as  the  total  gasoline  used 
in  all  other  non-Communist  nations.  The 
addition  of  the  Commxmlst  nations  would 
change  these  figures  only  slightly.  They 
are  not  Included  since  accurate  data  for 
their  gasoline  consimiptlon  Is  not  avail- 
able. To  put  this  enormous  consimiptlon 
of  gasoline  by  the  United  States  in  per- 
spective, the  increase  in  consumption  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1972,  as 
compared  to  the  year  1971,  was  approxi- 
mately 6.4  bUllon  gaUons.  This  is  an 
amount  which  is  greater  than  the  total 
consumption  of  any  single  country  in  the 
non-Communist  world  for  the  year  1972 
with  the  exception  of  Canada,  which  had 
a  total  consumption  of  7.3  billion  gadlons, 
and  of  Japan  and  West  Germany,  each 
of  which  had  total  consiunptions  of  6  6 
billion  gallons. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  has  in  many  cases 
prevented  utilities  from  burning  coal 
and,  accordingly,  they  have  had  to  turn 
to  petroleum  products  for  fuel.  This,  plus 
the  decreased  avallabUity  of  natural  gas 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  distillate  fuels  by  electric 
utilities  from  8,000  barrels  per  day  In 
1967  to  186.000  barrels  per  day  in  1972— 
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a  level  ooaaparaUe  to  cme-flft)i  of  all  the 
distaiate  oU  wed  by  an  of  the  UjB.  rail- 
roads, plus  the  dlesel  fuel  used  by  an  UJS. 
trucks,  plus  the  dlesel  fad  used  by  aU 
UJS.  fann  machinery.  With  such  a  dra- 
matic ehaoge  In  demand  patterns,  there 
Is  little  wonder  that  sectors  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry  have  been  hard 
pressed  to  acquire  adequate  fud  supplies. 

Fifty  of  the  flfty-slx  nuclear  power- 
plants  which  were  expected  to  be  on 
stream  between  now  and  1975  are  de- 
layed due  to  construction  and  environ- 
mental problems.  There  has  been  essen- 
tially no  increaise  in  energy  consumption 
from  coal  since  1966,  due  largely  to  en- 
vironmental concerns  regarding  strip 
mining  amd  sulfur  emissions.  Again,  the 
only  avadlaible  source  to  provide  for  these 
shortfalls  in  energy  supply  is  the  petro- 
leum Industry. 

Thus,  we  have  the  bizarre  situation 
in  which  the  petroleiun  industry  has  been 
called  upon  to  cover  the  shortages  of 
energy  resulting  from  the  decreasing 
use  or  avaiilabillty  of  coal,  gais,  amd  nu- 
cleau-  energy;  and  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try has  d(me  an  outstanding  job  In  cov- 
ering these  shortages — yet  because  the 
the  industry,  for  reauons  outside  of  its 
control,  has  fallen  nominally  short  of 
meeting  the  rapidly  increaislng  demand, 
it^  charged  with  creating  a  monopoly. 

The  major  oil  companies  au-e  further 
chairged  with  creating  this  monopoly  to 
drive  the  independent  marketers  out  of 
business.  Here  it  is  salutary  to  examine 
some  of  the  details  of  the  gasoline  retail 
marketing  business.  In  1965,  the  10  major 
oil  compamles  sold — through  their 
branded  outlets — 66  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's gaisoline,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Independents  sold  19i^  percent  of 
the  Naticai's  gasoline.  By  1972,  the  share 
of  the  majors  had  dropped  to  59.5  per- 
cent, and  the  share  of  the  independents 
haul  increaised  to  27.9  percent.  For  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year,  in  the  37 
States  for  which  data  is  cmrently  avail- 
able, the  10  majors  had  59.1  percent 
of  the  market. 

There  are  today  in  the  United  States 
more  than  300,000  retail  gasoline  outlets. 
Of  these,  34,000  are  independent  service 
stations,  amd  some  230,000  are  branded 
service  stations  hamdllng  product  of  18  of 
the  larger  nmjor  oil  companies.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  words  "tode- 
pendent"  amd  "major"  au^  quite  misleaui- 
ing.  Of  the.  34,000  so-called  independent 
outlets,  atctuadly  6.900  are  owned  and 
operated — using  salaried  employees — by 
marketing  chadns,  often  under  the  chain's 
own  brand.  An  additional  3,800  outlets 
are  operated  by  mauiaigers  employed  on  a 
commission  baisis.  The  remaining  23,000 
outlets  are  operated  by  a  private  busi- 
nessman working  for  himself,  and  have 
a  contractuad  or  lease  arrangement  with 
the  chain.  By  comparison,  of  the  230.- 
000  stations  handling  gasoline  under  the 
major  brands,  only  1,800  are  owned  by 
the  major  oil  compamles  amd  operated  by 
salaried  employees.  The  rest  are  operated 
by  an  Independent  businessman  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  A  large  portion  of  these 
stations  are  owned  by  the  individusd,  and 
his  only  arramgement  with  the  major  is  a 
supply  contract.  TTius,  in  fact,  the  major 
oil  companies  seU  their  gasoline  through 


some  228,000  Independent  businessmen. 
Further,  the  ntunber  of  company-op- 
erated stations  has  doubled  over  the  past 
2  yeatrs  for  the  indenendents,  but  has 
decreased  10  percent  Or^e  majors. 

Tbe  principal  problem  tn  the  fAl^ntt 
retail  market  today  Is  that  the  so-called 
independent  marketers  wish  to  take  vol- 
ume away  from  the  Independent  busi- 
nessman who  handles,  and  who  hau  for 
years  handled,  supplies  tmder  the  ma- 
jor's brand.  In  fact.  In  many  cases  ttw 
so-called  tndeiiendent  marketer  Is  a 
medium-size  business  which  In  past  years 
provided  a  service  by  moving  surplus 
products  which  he  frequently  obtained  on 
the  spot  market  or  without  any  contract 
with  his  supplier.  Now  that  there  is  no 
longer  amy  siuiilus  gasoline— because  of 
r^ldly  Increasing  demand— these  com- 
panies are  not  able  to  buy  tii^  supplies 
on  the  open  mau±et  and  are  attempting 
to  persuade  the  Oovemment  to  coerce 
the  majors  mto  diverting  gasoline  sup- 
plies to  them  amd  away  from  the  228,000 
independent  businessmen  who  sell  under 
the  maJorB'  brands.  The  inequity  in  such 
an  arramgement  is  obvious,  particulairly 
to  the  228,000  Independent  businessmen 
who  handle  the  majors'  gaisoUne. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  today  there  is 
free  competition  in  the  mau-keting  of 
petroleum  prodiKts.  There  is  not.  How- 
ever, this  situation  hais  restated  entirely 
from  govemmentcd  aiction,  and  in  no  way 
can  be  attributed  to  the  au;tion  of  the  oil 
companies.  On  March  6,  1973,  the  Oov- 
emment established  mandatory  price 
controls  on  crude  oil  amd  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  on  May  10,  1973,  the  Oovem- 
ment Instituted  a  crude  amd  product  al- 
location program.  Under  such  controls, 
free  competition  is  not  possible.  It  will 
be  restored  only  when  the  controls  aire 
lifted  or  when  supply  can  be  increased  to 
the  point  where  it  again  exceeds  demand. 

In  the  hope  of  achieving  increased 
competition,  proposals  have  been  made 
that  the  petroleum  industry  be  forced  to 
divest  its  various  components — explora- 
tion and  production,  refining,  trainspor- 
tation,  and  omrketlng.  In  tauck,  any  such 
divestiture  would  have  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. Efficiency  would  be  diminished, 
costs  would  increase,  and  competition 
would  tend  to  be  reduced. 

The  mechainlsm  for  collecting  amd  dis- 
tributing crude  oil  amd  petroleum  prod- 
ucts is  very  complex  and  involves  thou- 
sands of  supply  points  and  many  trans- 
portation media.  Such  networks  can  be 
developed  amd  operated  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  at  low  cost  only 
when  they  are  integrated  into  a  single 
corporate  structure,  ais  is  presently  the 
pattern  in  the  industry.  To  segment  these 
would  require  innumeraUtjle  contractuad 
arramgements,  awidltionaa  storage  and  in- 
ventories, amd  longer  ramge  plsmning  for 
supplies — all  leading  to  supply  imbad- 
ances,  with  surpluses  in  some  areas  and 
shortages  in  others.  F\irther,  no  one  is 
going  to  buy  a  major  refinery  or  pipeline 
without  having  firm  long-term  contracts 
for  supply  of  crude  and  long-term  am- 
tracts  or  assxired  outlets  for  the  product. 
Such  contractual  arrangements  would 
reduce  both  the  fiexibillty  and  competi- 
tion within  the  industry.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  consumer  would  again  bear 
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the  brunt  of  such  unfortunaie  experl- 
ment&tton. 

The  last  charge  Is  that  the  majors 
have  contrived  the  energy  shortage  to 
Increase  thetr  profits.  The  preceding 
facts  demonstrate  that  the  shortage  Is 
real  and  has  in  no  way  been  "contrived" 
by  the  majors.  But,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  majors  are  not  Interested  In  In- 
creasing profits — they  are.  Just  as  every- 
one else  Is.  Moreover,  they  must  be  If 
they  are  to  generate  the  enormous  sums 
of  capital  needed  to  provide  adequate 
energy  supplies.  Twenty  billion  dollars. 
In  current  dollars,  will  have  to  be  in- 
vested every  year  through  1985,  and  on, 
to  provide  for  the  Nation's  fuel  needs. 
Over  80  percent  of  this,  or  $18  billion 
per  year,  will  be  in  conventional  petro- 
leum activities.  To  generate  these  funds 
through  retained  income  or  borrowed 
capital,  the  only  two  routes  available, 
will  re<iuire  major  Increases  In  prices 
and  profits,  and  the  Industry  will  strive 
mightUy  to  achieve  such  goals. 

Rather,  the  question  Is,  "Are  profits 
exorbitant,  and  what  is  done  with 
them?"  The  oil  industry  profits  are  any- 
thing but  exorbitant.  Forbes  reports 
that  for  29  petroleum  companies  the  re- 
turn on  equity  dropped  steadily  from 
11.4  percent  in  1969  to  8.9  percent  in 
1972,  representing  a  22-percait  decrease. 
Over  the  same  period,  the  return  on 
equity  for  all  industry  dropped  from  11.6 
percent  to  10.7  percent,  representing 
higher  returns  and  a  decrease  of  only 
8  percent.  Business  Week  surveyed  earn- 
ings for  880  companies  in  36  different 
industrial  categories  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1972,  as  compared  to  the  last  quarter 
of  1971.  The  five  todustries  having  the 
best  i>erformance  showed  earnings  in- 
creases ranging  from  66  percent  to  115 
percent.  The  oil  industry  wsis  in  the  low- 
est category,  with  only  a  9-percent  earn- 
ings Increase.  Based  on  1971  results, 
which  for  the  year  were  better  than  1972 
results,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
stated  that: 

By  any  reasonable  standard,  the  rate  of 
return  in  tbe  United  States  (for  the  oU  in- 
dustry) Is  abnormally  low  for  a  capital  in- 
tensive Industry. 

The  total  annual  dollar  profits  of  the 
ten  largest  n.S.  oil  companies  were  $4.9 
billion  in  1972.  Again,  this  sounds  like 
an  astronomical  figure.  Yet  even  this  fig- 
ure represents  a  profit  of  only  1.7  cents 
per  gallon  of  crude  oil  produced  and 
processed  by  them.  The  reason  for  the 
apparently  astronomical  total  numbers 
Is  that  the  energy  business  deals  m  astro- 
nomical volumes;  it  has  to,  to  supply 
demand. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  these  10  com- 
panies did  with  their  profits  in  1972. 
Pifty-flve  percent  of  the  profits  were 
distributed  as  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders. The  remaining  45  percent  of  the 
profits  were  combined  with  other  cor- 
porate fimds  and  wrae  reinvested  in  the 
industry  to  provldenclUtles  and  services 
for  finding  and  producing  more  energy. 
Yet  this  total  amoimt,  $7.7  billion,  repre- 
sented less  than  half  of  the  $16  billion 
needed  annually. 

For  the  10  companies,  dividends  rep- 
resented a  yield  of  only  4.6  percent  on 
the  market  value  of  their  stock.  Thus. 


the  2.4  mimon  Investors  in  the  stodks 
of  t^  10  major  oU  companies  received 
a  return  on  their  investment  which  la 
less  than  that  which  they  would  get 
by  buying  Government  savings  bonds, 
and  which  would  involve  no  risk.  The 
profits  of  the  oil  Industry  must  increase — 
and  increase  dramatically— if  they  are 
to  generate  the  fimds  reqdired  for  pro- 
viding the  Nation's  energy  supplies. 

A  factor  contributing  to  the  shortfall 
of  capital  Is  the  Revenue  Act  of  1969, 
in  which  the  depletion  allowance  was 
lowered  from  27  V2  percent  to  22  percent. 
This  rate  reduction,  coupled  with  the 
minimum  tax,  had  the  net  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  retained  earnings  of  the  in- 
dustry by  $500  million  per  year.  Any 
further  reduction  will  have  a  comparable 
impact,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
industry  Is  faced  with  imprecedented 
capital  demands  to  find  and  supply  the 
needed  energy.  The  depletion  allowsmce 
accrues  to  a  company  only  upon  the 
actual  production  and  sale  of  crude  oil, 
thus  assuring  that  this  incentive  program 
is  utilized  only  when  its  purpose  is  ac- 
complished. It  does  not  reward  the  driller 
of  dry  holes,  which  would  significantly 
add  to  the  cost  biirden  for  the  consumer. 
The  reduction  in  depletion  allowance 
has  been  particularly  burdensome  to  the 
Independent  producer,  who  lacks  the  re- 
sources needed  to  accommodate  the  in- 
evitable number  of  nonproducing  wells 
which  are  drilled.  This  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, for  the  mdependent  producer  has 
demonstrated  an  outstanding  ability  to 
discover  new  oil  fields. 

Even  though  profits  for  the  first  por- 
tion of  this  year  have  Increased  appreci- 
ably over  last  year,  the  price  Increases 
for  petroleum  products  are  still  well 
below  those  for  other  commodities.  For 
crude  oil  and  g£isollne.  the  May  1973 
prices  were,  respectively,  25.3  percent  and 
26.2  percent  higher  than  the  1963  prices. 
By  comparison,  the  wholesale  prices  of 
all  commodities  rose  41.3  percent  over 
the  same  period.  Although  the  supplier 
has  no  direct  control  over  the  retail  serv- 
ice station  price,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  over  the  period  1963  through  April 
1973  the  average  retail  service  station 
price  of  regular  gasoline,  ex  tax,  rose  only 
30.9  percent,  whereas  the  average  retail 
price  of  all  consimier  goods  and  services 
rose  42.5  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  industry  costs  were  increasing 
rapidly:  oil  well  casing  prices  rose  44.6 
percent;  oil  field  machinery  prices  rose 
36.4  percent;  and  wages  rose  52.7  per- 
cent. In  spite  of  such  rapidly  rising  costs, 
the  Industry  was  able  to  hold  price  in- 
creases for  crude  and  products  at  rea- 
sonable levels  through  Its  extensive  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  Its 
operations.  This  was  possible  only 
through  close  coordination  of  all  activi- 
ties— including  exploration  and  produc- 
tion, refining,  transportation,  and  mar- 
keting. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  foundation 
to  the  allegation  that  the  energy  short- 
age has  been  contrived;  there  is  no  foun- 
dation to  the  allegation  that  the  major 
oil  companies  are  trying  to  drive  the 
Independents  out  of  business:  and  there 
is  no  foundation  to  the  allegation  that 
the  major  oil  companies  are  reaping  ex- 


cessive profits.  In  fact,  the  estabUahed 
data  to  the  contrary  are  such  that  any 
knowledgeable  person  making  such  an 
aUegatlon  would  appear  to  be  guilty  of 
a  gross  misrepresentation.  Nevotheless, 
the  industry  does — and  will  continue  to — 
welcome  any  serious  and  objective  in- 
vestigation relating  to  such  charges. 

We  are.  however,  gravely  concerned 
that  continuation  of  unsxipported  and 
irresponsible  allegations  will  seriously 
delay  and  disrupt  the  many  constructive 
programs  which  must  be  undertaken  on 
a  cooperative  basis  by  the  Qovemment 
and  by  Industry  if  the  energy  problem  is 
to  be  solved.  Fortunately,  there  are  many 
responsible  people,  both  in  the  Qovem- 
ment and  in  the  public,  who  appreciate 
this  situation.  It  is  critically  important 
that  they  speak  up  frequently  and  em- 
phatically, and  that  the  press  report 
their  statements  accurately  and  as 
readily  as  it  reports  the  more  inflam- 
matory statements  of  less  responsible 
individuals.  The  situation  potentially  Is 
far  too  serious  for  the  Nation  to  be  mis- 
led or  to  tolerate  continuing  delays  in 
solving  the  energy  problem. 


CX>NORESSMAN  RODINO'S  MAJOR 
PROPOSALS  TO  MEET  HUMAN 
NEEDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  RooufO)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
the  August  recess  of  Congress  I  believe  I 
should  report  to  the  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey's 10th  District  on  legislation  I  have 
sponsored,  and  efforts  I  have  undertaken, 
to  solve  the  many  problems  that  afBlct 
our  coimtry.  For  since  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress  all  Americans  have  been 
enduring  the  hardships  and  stress  caused 
by  our  galloping  infiation  and  the  threat 
of  budget  cuts  in  many  vital  areas. 
rooD  Ai*i>  coitsmcxB  paoTBcnoit 

Undoubtedly  the  continuing  food  crisis 
is  of  urgent  concern  to  us  all.  To  deal 
with  the  problem  on  a  short-term  basis, 
I  introduced  legislation  to  roll  back  food 
prices  to  January  3  levels,  and  for  the 
long  range  I  have  sponsored  a  bill  to 
create  a  select  House  committee  on  the 
cost  and  availability  of  food  to  investi- 
gate all  factors  involved  and  develop 
meaningful  solutions  to  our  disastrous 
food  situation.  I  also  cosponsored  sev- 
eral bills  to  assure  better  labeling  of  food 
so  housewives  can  easily  determine  the 
imlt  cost  and  nutritional  value  of  food 
products.  Another  measure  I  introduced 
was  a  bill  to  repeal  the  tax  mills  must 
pay  for  wheat  which  causes  higher  bread 
prices.  I  am  pleased  that  this  was  in- 
cluded in  the  agriculture  bill  which  is 
nearlng  final  congressionsil  action.  In 
addition,  the  Monopolies  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  just  con- 
cluded hearings  into  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  illegal  prtictices  contrary  to 
fair  competition  In  the  food  industry.  I 
also  Joined  in  a  successful  effort  to  have 
the  administration  Impose  a  temporary 
ban  on  the  export  of  soybeans — the  vital 
feed  essential  to  production  of  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  milk. 
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Another  crucial  problem  facing  us  is 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  related  problem 
of  conserving  our  natural  resources  and 
Improving  our  environment.  For  years — 
long  before  the  current  oil  shortage  de- 
veloped— ^I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
end  the  oil  import  quota  program,  which 
is  particularly  imfair  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Northeast.  In  this 
Congress  I  also  sponsored  a  bill  to  au- 
thorise emergency  oil  imports.  The  ad- 
ministration has  temporarily  suspended 
quotas,  but  I  am  convinced  there  must 
be  permanent  repeal.  Other  bills  I  have 
mtrodticed  to  help  solve  this  complex 
problem  mclude  a  bill  to  create  an  En- 
ergy Policy  Council  and  to  establish  a  re- 
cycling program.  This  would  make  pos- 
sible reuse  of  waste  oil  and  end  the  pres- 
ent means  of  disposal  that  cause  air.  wa- 
ter and  soil  pollution. 

EMPLOTICXNT  AND  TAX   tXTOMM 

The  high  rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
Nation,  and  particularly  the  persistent 
alamUng  rate  In  the  Newark  metropoli- 
tan area,  have  long  been  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me.  For  this  reason,  I  have  in- 
troduced again  a  public  service  Jobs  bill 
that  would  create  meaningfiil  Jobs  in 
areas  of  vitally  needed  services — educa- 
tion, health,  envirocmiental  control, 
transportation,  urban  renewal,  law  en- 
forcement, and  recreation.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Congress  has  acted  so 
speedily  in  passing  a  similar  measure, 
and  also  legislation  such  as  I  Introduced 
to  extend  the  Economic  Development 
Administration.  Another  approach  to 
providing  relief  to  the  average  citizen  is 
my  three-part  tax  reform  program.  Thia 
Includes  my  "quick  yield"  bill  to  close 
eight  glaring  loopholes  that  would  raise 
an  estimated  $9  billion  annually.  My 
other  bills  would  histltute  further  re- 
forms and  end  all  tax  exemptions  unless 
Congress  acts  m  sm  orderly  manner  to 
continue  specific  exemptions.  Tax  re- 
form is  certainly  long  overdue  to  relieve 
the  heavy  burden  on  our  citizens  and 
bring  In  additional  revenues  to  pay  for 
programs  so  desperately  needed  to  im- 
prove American  life. 

HXAX.TH.   SDQCATIOir,   AND    WSLTABS 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  faced 
a  severe  health  crisis  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposals  that 
would  have  ended  or  cut  back  12  major 
Federal  health  programs,  tocludlng  the 
community  mental  health  centers,  the 
regional  medical  programs,  and  hospital 
»ld.  I  sponsored  legislation  providing 
that  they  be  continued  for  a  year  to  give 
Congress  time  to  fully  review  them,  since 
while  changes  may  be  needed  it  would 
be  criminal  folly  to  abruptly  end  pro- 
grams of  proven  merit.  Swift  congres- 
sional acUon  f  oUowed  and  the  bill  became 
law.  Other  major  health  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced are:  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  and  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  blood  bank  program  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  clean  blood.  I  have 
Mso  mtroduced  bills  to  combat  specific 
diseases  and  health  problems— a  compre- 
hensive diabetes  research  program,  aid 
for  asbestos  workers  suffering  lung  dis- 
ease, and  a  program  for  Intensive  re- 
search into  the  tragic  crib  death  prob- 


lem. To  help  prevent  the  dread  conse- 
quences of  fire,  I  have  sponsored  a  num- 
ber of  hills  to  aid  local  fire  departments 
with  equipment  aiui  training,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Fire  Administration. 
I  am  also  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  permit  tax 
credits  to  parents  sending  their  children 
to  nonpublic  schools,  and  I  am  strongly 
supporting  our  Education  and  Labor 
Committee's  long  efforts  to  develop  real- 
istic and  effective  provisions  to  extend 
our  Federal  aid  programs  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

BPSCIAL  mBI8  raOOKAlCS 

In  addition  to  the  measures  I  have 
mentioned  that  are  of  concern  to  all  citi- 
zens, I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  seg- 
ments of  our  population  who  require  spe- 
cled  help — our  veterans,  our  older  citi- 
zens, the  poor,  and  our  children  and 
youth. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  hearings  were 
recently  held  on  two  bills  I  sponsored  to 
aid  our  veterans.  One  would  assure  that 
veterans'  pensions  would  not  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  because  of  social  security 
increases. 

The  other  would  provide  more  realistic 
and  fair  levels  of  educational  benefits 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans.  I  have  also 
proposed  establishment  of  a  national 
commission  to  undertake  a  thorough  re- 
view of  all  veterans'  problems  and  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendations  for 
improvement. 

Again,  as  in  the  last  Congress.  I  spon- 
sored the  Older  Americans  Act  that  has 
now  become  law.  and  a  bill  to  create  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  also 
strongly  supported  the  social  security 
benefit  increase  and  Joined  in  the  effort 
to  prevent  the  administration  from 
carrying  out  it$  proposals  for  cruel 
changes  in  social  services  programs  that 
now  provide  desperately  needed  aid  to 
our  elderly  people. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  assure  con- 
tinuance of  our  antlpoverty  program, 
which  the  administration  most  unwisely 
sought  to  abolish,  and  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent legal  services  corporation  for  the 
poor  so  these  vitally  needed  legal  aids 
could  remain  available. 

Our  children  and  young  people  are  the 
hope  for  oxir  Nation's  future,  so  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  them.  I  have  introduced  a 
comprehensive  child  care  and  develop- 
ment bill,  £ind  another  measure  to  help 
prevent  child  abuse.  In  addition,  I  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  provide  tutorial  assistance 
for  homebwnd  children  and  a  measure 
to  make  thS  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
permanent.  The  pilot  YCC  program 
proved  a  great  success  in  providing 
youths  from  all  backgrounds  with  moti- 
vation and  training  for  future  productive 
careers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are,  naturally,  only 
some  highlights  of  my  legislative  efforts 
since  the  beginning  of  ttils  Congress,  but 
I  believe  my  remarks  will  generally  In- 
dicate the  direction  of  the  legislative 
work  I  am  imdertaklng.  Much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  meet  the  massive 
and  complex  needs  of  our  country,  and 
particularly  our  urban  areas.  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  bring  action  on  these 
and  other  essential  measures  during  this 
Congress. 


FAIR  PLANS  STILL  BEINO  USED  AS 
INSURANCE   DX7MPINO   GROUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  so-called  FAIR  plans— fair  access  to 
insurance  resuirements — were  enacted 
mto  law  as  part  of  the  1968  Housing  Act, 
I  had  hoped  that  this  program  would 
solve  the  insurance  problems  of  «"MMonB 
of  Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  insur- 
ance companies  in  too  many  cases  have 
used  the  FAIR  plan  solely  as  a  dumplxig 
grounds  for  any  policy  in  which  there 
might  be  a  hint  of  a  possible  claim. 

In  1970  I  conducted,  along  with  the 
Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooRHEAO)  hearing  in  Chicago  into 
the  operation  of  the  PAIR  plan  in  that 
area.  We  found  at  that  time  that  rather 
than  working  for  the  people  the  FAIR 
plans  were  for  the  most  part  working 
for  the  insurance  industry. 

While  there  have  been  some  improve- 
ments, the  operation  of  the  FAIR  plan 
In  Illinois,  it  appears  that  the  FAIR 
plan  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  being 
used  solely  as  a  moneymaker  for  the 
insurance  Industry. 

The  July  17  issue  of  the  Washington 
Poet  contains  an  outstanding  article  on 
the  operation  of  the  FAIR  plan  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  points  out  that 
3  out  of  every  10  District  residents  and 
merchants  with  fire  Insurance  are  to- 
sured  under  the  FAIR  plan  and  that 
many  of  these  people  should  not  have 
been  delegated  to  the  PAIR  plan  pool 
because  they  were  excellent  insin-ance 
risks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  insurance  Industry 
of  the  cotmtry  has  clearly  neglected  its 
Job  in  many  areas.  The  FAIR  plans 
which  were  enacted  to  help  people  get 
insurance  should  not  be  used  as  a  vehicle 
to  reward  insurance  companies  for  their 
overly  conservative  histirance  writing 
practices.  I  am  Including  a  copy  of  the 
Washington  Post  article  in  my  remarks 
so  that  Members  will  be  able  to  see  exact- 
ly how  a  FAIR  plan  is  operated.  In  the 
near  future  I  hope  that  our  houstag  laws 
will  be  amended  so  as  to  do  away  with 
the  abuses  such  as  those  outlined  in  the 
Post  article. 

llie  article  follows : 

TT.S.-StTFPOaTB)  INBDBAMCB  Pla^  Is  DmszcT's 

Lasust 

(By  OoDald  P.  Baker) 

Although  the  rioting  that  foUowed  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King  in  the 
aprlng  of  1968  did  not  touch  Washington 
Wine  ft  UquOT.  located  Just  four  blocks 
from  the  White  House,  the  Hartford  Insur- 
ance Co.  told  WUbur  Sherwood  that  It  no 
longer  wanted  to  Insxire  his  store  against  lire 
or  glass  breakage,  or  theft  "or  Just  about 
anything." 

So  it  was  for  the  WDbur  Sherwooda  of  th» 
nation  that  Fair  Access  to  Insurance  Require- 
ments (FAIB)  was  devised.  If  a  merchant 
or  resident  could  not  buy  insurance  from  a 
private  con4>any— whatever  the  reason— the 
FAIB  Plan  would  sell  It  to  him. 

Now,  nve  years  later,  three  of  every  10 
District  residents  and  merchants  who  want 
Are  Insurance  are  turned  down  by  private 
Insurers;  as  a  result,  the  federaUy  supported 
FAIR  Plan  has  become  the  city's  laigest 
writer  of  Are  Insurance. 
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The  D.O.  pUn  has  "mUVtCC'  at  about  M,- 
000  rasldantlal  and  oomnMrdal  pollolM, 
which,  according  to  DlaMct  Insurance  Com- 
mlaalonar  Edward  P.  Lombard.  Tt/pnamaXm  93 
mlUlon  In  anniuJ  premluma.  or  about  80  per 
cent  of  all  lire  Inauranoe  In  force  In  the 
city. 

Sherwood 'a  store,  1201  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
NW.,  bae  not  been  the  scene  of  an  Insiirance 
claim  since  1937.  its  owner  said.  But  he  was 
caught  up  In  a  nearly  acroos-tbe- board  de- 
cision by  fire  insurance  companies  to  reject 
liquor  stores  as  "bad  risks." 

George  K.  Bernstein,  federal  Insurance  ad- 
ministrator, contends  that  similar  "arbitrary 
and  subjective  judgments,  unverified  by 
statistics,  have  forced  numerous  persons 
to  buy  "leas  coverage  at  higher  rates"  from 
the  FAIR  Plan  that  operate  In  36  states. 
Puerto  Rloo  and  the  District. 

Bemateln  points  to  artatlstlcs  that  he  said 
Indicate  all  of  the  plans  are  current  making 
a  profit  as  proof  that  insurance  agents  cant 
tell  a  good  risk  from  a  bad  one.  The  plana 
thus  have  become  "a  dumping  ground  for 
anyone  who  looks  like  he  might  ever  have 
a  claim."  said  Bernstein,  whoee  office  Is  part 
at  the  Department  of  Housing,  and  Urban 
Development. 

Industry  spokesmen  concede  that  some  of 
the  plans  are  making  a  profit,  but  disagree 
with  Bernstein's  contention  that  "clean 
rtsks'*  are  being  assigned  to  them  in  large 
numbers. 

Bernstein  said  that  a  person  forced  to  buy 
VAIR  Plan  Insurance  "Is  given  second-claaa 
treatment  throughout,  from  application  to 
claim.  Involving  detriments  such  as  lower 
coverage  at  higher  rates,  lack  of  a  premium 
payment  plan  (for  a  very  costly  one)  and 
lower  claims  servloe." 

Sherwood,  for  example,  must  pay  bis  91.000 
annual  premium  In  cash.  In  advance  rather 
than  In  installments)  and  Is  limited  In  the 
kinds  of  protection  he  can  buy.  He  pays  the 
same  rate,  however,  as  he  woxild  If  he  bought 
the  coverage  from  a  private  company  rather 
than  from  the  D.C.  Insurance  Placemimt 
Faculty,  which  Is  the  formal  tlUe  of  the  city's 
FAIR  Plan.  (Some  states  charge  a  higher 
rate  for  comparable  coverage) . 

Lombard,  who  Is  charged  with  regulating 
both  the  plan  and  private  firms,  said  that 
when  the  plan  breaks  even  or  makes  a  profit. 
"It  means  the  companies  are  mairing  quite 
a  good  profit"  from  the  policies  they  kept 
for  themselves.  Lombard  disagrees  with 
Bernstein,  however,  by  concluding  that  tbe 
financial  figures  "prove  they  can  pick  tbe 
good  risks." 

Each  of  the  308  companies  authorized  to 
sell  fire  insurance  in  tbe  District  Is  required 
to  participate  in  tbe  FAIR  plan  In  propor- 
tion to  Its  dollar  share  of  the  market. 

Howard  Clark.  BernL-teln's  deputy  adminis- 
trator, said  the  fact  that  the  plans  are  mak- 
ing money  Is  either  evidence  that  good  risks 
are  being  assigned  to  them  or  "the  rate 
(premlimi)  Is  adequate."  Clark,  a  former 
South  Carolina  assistant  Insurance  commis- 
sioner, explained  that  "you  can  Insure  a 
burning  building  If  you  charge  a  high  enough 
rate." 

When  the  FAIR  plans  were  authorized  by 
Congress,  there  were  no  federal  guidelines 
as  to  whether  they  should  make  a  profit,  or 
how  much.  "That  was  thought  to  be  the 
province  of  the  states."  Clark  said.  In  the 
District,  "the  question  of  profit  or  loss  was 
never  mentioned."  Lombard  said. 

Bernstein  and  Lombard  agree  that  there 
Is  a  stigma  attached  to  being  rejected  for 
Insurance.  Bernstein  said  assignment  to  a 
PAIR  Plan  may  be  mentioned  unfavorably 
In  credit  reports,  for  example.  Lombard  com- 
pared It  to  "being  on  relief — It's  a  hurt  to 
your  pride.  It's  an  Indignity  for  anyone  to  be 
told  they  have  to  go  to  the  FAIR  Plan"  If 
they  want  fire  Insurance. 

While  a  rate  for  fire  and  extended  cover- 
age   cm   comparable    property   Is   the   same 


wbetlMr  written  by  tbe  plan  or  by  tbe  private 
companlaa.  there  are  some  diiferenoea  that 
Bernstein  contends  i>enallae  FAIR  plan 
policyholders. 

The  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
"basic  rates,"  depending  upon  the  siae,  age, 
coostructloii  and  use  of  a  structure,  also 
oontrlbutee  to  InequlUea,  accocdlng  to  Bern- 
stein. 

A  realdentlal  property  owner  who  must  buy 
coverage  from  the  plan  can  get  only  fire, 
extended  coverage,  vandalism  and  malicious 
mischief.  He  cannot  buy  tbe  popular  home- 
owner package,  which  offers  such  iwMltlrf^al 
protections  such  as  personal  liability  (a  fail 
on  the  sidewalk,  for  example) ,  burglary,  theft 
(not  only  from  the  primary  dwelling,  but 
often  from  the  owners'  car.  boat,  summer 
place  and  hotel  room)  and  replacement  value 
Instead  of  depreciated  value  (particularly 
Isqwrtant  In  an  Infiatlonary  period) . 

Similarly,  merchants  assigned  to  the  plan 
cannot  buy  multi-peril  coverage,  which  is 
the  business  equivalent  of  a  home  owner's 
policy. 

Additionally,  all  dwellings  assigned  to  the 
plan  are  Inspected  before  a  policy  Is  written. 
On-slght  Inspections  by  private  Insurance 
companies  are  rare,  Bernstein  said,  and  then 
frequently  consist  only  of  a  drive-by. 

The  Inspections  often  find  conditions  such 
as  jackleg  wiring.  Improper  heating  and  poor 
ventilation,  that  warrant  a  higher- (surcharg- 
ed) rate. 

Commercial  rtsks  are  routinely  inspected 
by  private  companies,  but  again.  Bernstein 
said  "we  suspect  the  Inspection  Is  tougher" 
for  business  places  assigned  to  the  FAIR 
Plan. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  policies  ssslgned 
nationally  to  FAIR  Plans  carry  surcharges 
(334.334  Of  3.893.330)  but  higher  rates  are 
impoaed  on  only  a  few  poUclee  written  by 
the  D.C.  plan  (889  of  87.017).  In  Maryland, 
however,  a  surcharge  Is  common :  That  state's 
FAIR  Plan  has  charged  higher  rates  on 
103,018  of  Its  183,412  poUcles. 

Even  If  they  do  not  result  In  surcharges, 
the  Inspections  add  to  tbe  cost  of  operating 
the  plans.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  plan, 
the  Dlstrtct  has  spent  8321,338  hiring  off- 
duty  firemen  and.  more  recently,  jiiurnesloiial 
Insurance  Inspectors.  Processing  an  applica- 
tion to  the  FAIR  Plan  eats  up  32  per  cent  of 
the  total  premium,  collected  annually.  In 
prtvate  Indtistry.  firms  try  to  hold  expenses 
to  30  per  cent.  Including  commissions  to 
salesmen  that  often  average  20  per  cent.  The 
FAIR  Plan  allows  only  a  10  per  cent  com- 
mission. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk.  president  of  Fire- 
men's Insurance  Co.  of  Washington  and  one 
of  the  Industry  executlvee  who  serves  on  the 
FAIR  Plan  board  of  directors,  pointed  out 
that  tbe  facility  la  meeting  Its  basic  goal  of 
providing  Insurance  for  people  who  other- 
wise cannot  get  It. 

"Although  some  people  choee  not  to  cor- 
rect conditions"  detected  upon  Inspection, 
and  therefore  were  conditionally  declined, 
only  three  applications  have  been  tmcondl- 
Uonally  rejected,  Pasewalk  said. 

Pasewalk,  who  helped  organise  the  D.C. 
plan  at  a  meeting  In  his  office  In  August. 
1908.  denies  that  the  plan  has  become  a 
"dumping  ground."  Many  firms  are  "con- 
sidering policies  which  had  been  In  the  fa- 
cility (plan)  before."  Pasewalk  said,  noting 
that  his  own  company  has  been  picking  up 
10  to  16  policies  a  month  that  previously  had 
been  assigned  to  the  plan.  But  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  industrywide  trend. 

On  the  question  of  profitability.  Pasewalk 
said  that  while  higher  rates  and  a  good  loss 
experience  have  helped  the  last  two  years, 
"we've  paid  out  a  lot  more  In  claims  than 
we've  taken  In." 

Raymond  M.  Kalbacher,  who  Is  manager  of 
the  D.C.  plan,  said  the  operation  was  "In  the 
red"  by  8819.000  at  the  end  of  1972  (the  pre- 
cise deficit,  according  to  a  report  filed  with 
HX7D.  was  8807.080).  But  nearly  aU  the  loss 


la  held  over  from  the  flnt  two  jma  of  opera> 
tton. 

Between  Its  Inception  on  Oct.  1. 1988.  and 
Jtme  30,  1971.  the  plan  showed  an  accumu- 
lated loss  of  81.8  million. 

In  the  next  year,  the  plan  broke  even,  with 
the  loas  on  June  30.  1973,  listed  at  81,701.081. 
In  the  last  six  months  of  last  year,  the  def- 
icit was  reduced  by  8964.806.  A  change  In  the 
method  of  operating.  Implemented  last  Oc- 
tober, "should  accelerate"  the  reduction  la 
losses.  commUwloner  Lombard  predicted. 

Viewed  another  way,  the  D.C.  plan  showed 
underwriting  profits  of  •38S364.  8313.347  and 
8188,401.  respectively.  In  the  last  three  quar- 
ters of  1972. 

The  FAIR  Plans  were  organlaed  after  more 
than  100  companies  cancelled  or  refused  to 
renew  poUcles  in  Washington's  Inner-clty 
after  the  rioting  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

Insurance  companies  paid  out  824  million 
In  fire  losaes  In  the  riot,  resulting  In  firms 
licensed  to  do  business  In  Washington  paying 
out  83.31  In  losses  for  every  81  in  premiums 
taken  during  1968. 

"Something  had  to  be  done."  Lombard  said. 
The  Inducement  to  "underwrite  social  prob- 
lems" by  forming  FAIR  Plans,  Lombard  said, 
was  tbe  federal  government's  promise  to  re- 
insure losses  In  any  subsequent  riots. 

Bernstein,  who  began  calling  for  changes 
In  the  plan  18  months  ago,  said  that  If  the 
"basic  Inequities"  are  not  corrected  by  the 
states'  Insurance  departments,  he  may  ask 
Congrees  to  revoke  federal  riot  reinsurance. 

Insurance  companies  InltlaUy  were  enticed 
Into  oo<q>eratlng  wtth  the  FAIR  Plans  by  an 
offer  troDi  the  federal  government  to  protect 
them  from  huge  losses  In  future  riots  with 
a  low-cost  reinsurance  that  it  sells  to  the 
companies. 

KTorts  to  Improve  the  plans  have  been 
"primarily  attempts  to  patch  up  the  crttlclaed 
plans,  rather  than  remove  their  basic  fiaws," 
Bernstein  said. 

One  flaw  in  both  the  FAIR  Plans  and  is- 
•Igned  rlak  plana  In  the  automobile  insurance 
field.  Is  that  they  totot  a  smaU  segment  of 
the  pubUo  (thoee  good  rlaka  who  are  dun^Md 
Into  the  plans)  to  subeldlae  tbe  few  bad  risks, 
while  rtflevlng  the  majority  of  that  burden, 
an  action  that  also  helps  bring  higher  profltt 
to  the  tnauranee  «««"p^"ttt 

A  aolutkn  favored  by  Bernstein  is  some- 
thing be  calls  "full  insurance  availabllltv" 
(FIA). 

TIA  would  require  Insurance  companlts 
to  sell  coverage  to  anyone  who  sought  It  from 
them.  If  the  company,  broker  or  agent 
thought  the  policyholder  was  a  bad  risk,  the 
poUcy  could  be  passed  on — along  with  the 
premium  minus  a  servicing  fee — to  a  state- 
wide reinsurance  pool. 

Becauae  the  action  would  be  "out  the  back 
door."  as  Lombard  puts  it.  the  stigma  of  be- 
ing assigned  to  a  high-risk  pool  would  be  re- 
moved. The  private  oocnpany  would  be  re- 
quired to  Issue  and  servloe  the  policy. 

Because  the  company  would  have  to  re- 
linquish all  of  Its  profit  (no  commission 
could  be  retained),  the  Incentive  would  be 
to  keep  the  policy.  There  now  is  little  Incen- 
tive to  keep  a  policy  out  of  the  PAIR  Plan. 
Bernstein  said,  because  commissions  still  are 
paid. 

FinaUy.  If  the  risk  that  was  passed  on  to 
the  pool  did  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  one.  the 
cost  would  be  borne  by  all  Insurance  com- 
panies and  their  policyholders,  not  just  the 
10  per  cent  who  now  are  sent  to  assigned 
risk  pools. 

A  complicated  formula,  designed  by  Bern- 
stein, would  encouarge  companies  to  write 
and  keep  policies.  Insurers  that  did  not  main- 
tain their  existing  share  of  the  market,  or 
that  over-utilized  the  pool,  would  be  penal- 
ized financially. 

Bernstein  said  FIA  would  Increase  tbe 
average  home  and  business  fire  insurance 
prem^lutns  by  less  than  60  cents  a  year,  while 
reducing  the  premlams  of  persons  now  as- 
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signed  to  FAIR  Plans  by  813  annually.  In  the 
automobile  field,  the  average  premium  would 
go  up  83  a  year,  while  persons  now  in  as- 
signed-risk  pools  would  pay  848  less. 

The  federal  Insurance  administrator  con- 
cedes that  the  FAIR  Plans  have  "provided 
about  826  billion  worth  of  protection  to  1 
million  who  would  be  without  it  otherwise. 
They  have  done  a  needed  job.  filled  a  real 
void,  but  it's  not  enough.  Now  is  the  time  for 
full  coverage,  at  warranted  rates." 

Leslie  Cheek,  vice  president  for  public  af- 
fair* cA  the  American  Insurance  Association. 
which  represents  126  stock  companies,  said 
"Bernstein  has  pointed  out  oxa  deficiencies. 
The  plans  are  meeting  a  public  need,  but 
they  are  not  working  well  from  an  operational 
standpoint." 

Oheek  said  the  FAIR  Plans  have  been  "the 
entering  wedge  of  social  policy"  in  the  in- 
surance business.  "The  Industry  miist  now 
come  to  grips  with  a  whole  range  of  Invol- 
untary market  problems,  not  just  luiian 
property  insurance,  but.  auto  and  disaster 
coverages  too." 

He  said  some  companies  have  "considerable 
sympathy"  for  Bernstein's  prc^>oeal,  but 
"many  other,  because  of  competitive  reasons, 
do  not." 

Herbert  s.  Denenberg.  tbe  outafwken  In- 
surance commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  places 
part  of  the  blame  for  FAIR  Plan  problems 
on  Insurance  salesmen.  "By  a  conservative 
estimate."  Bernstein  said.  "40  per  cent  of  all 
agents  are  Incompetent,  so  a  lot  of  pei^le 
are  getting  bad  advice." 

Pasewalk,  the  Washington  Insurance  ex- 
ecutive, admits  that  some  agents  are  super 
conservative.  "Some  guys."  be  said,  "won't 
Insare  pig  Iron  under  watar  against  fixe." 
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STEVE  O'CONNELL  HAS  SERVED 
HIS  FELLOW  MAN  WELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chapter 
ends. 

Stephen  C.  O'Connell  has  annoimced 
his  intention  to  retire  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Florida  at 
Gainesville.  Fla. 

Another  chapter  in  the  remarkable 
Ule  of  a  remarkable  man  Is  ending.  An- 
other now  begins. 

For  Steven  O'Connell  Is  not  the  sort 
of  Individual  to  remain  idle.  From  the 
days  when  he  established  himself  as 
something  of  a  legend  as  a  student  leader 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
■  Ida,  he  has  built  a  reputation  as  an  at- 
torney, jurist,  and  administrator.  Two 
other  phrases  are  also  necessary  and 
they  are  integrity  and  self-sacrifice. 

Through  the  thread  of  his  existence 
DM  been  a  constant  reminder  that  he 
aw  a  debt  to  pay  to  others  and  while 
•11  of  us  owe  such  a  debt,  few  of  us  have 
niAde  such  complete  repayment. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  service  of  Steve  O'Cormell. 
He  is  a  man  I  greatly  admire,  whose  ad- 
vice and  counsel  I  cherish,  and  whose 
friendship  i  deeply  value.  It  Is  also  my 
""TSS*  ***  "^  something  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  that  face  administrators 
or  coUege  campuses  in  our  recent  history. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  he  is  the 
nm  alumnus  ever  to  head  the  university 
01  Florida,  attendhig  from  1934-40.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  student  body  of 
«we  1,000— and  was  for  men.  only. 
To  earn  his  way  through  school,  Steve 
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worked  at  various  jobs.  He  worked  at 
Mrs.  Drawdy's  Boarding  House  waiting 
tables  with  free  meals  if  he  could  get 
six  paying  customers  to  patronize  the 
establishment.  Later  he  worked  at  the 
College  Inn  Restaurant  on  University 
Avenue,  the  intramural  o£Bce  and  man- 
aged the  ATO  fraternity  dining  room.  He 
also  worked  as  janitor  in  the  campus  post 
office. 

Yet  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
becoming  one  of  the  all  time  great  stu- 
dent leaders  on  the  florlda  campus. 

Although  too  small  for  some  sports, 
he  joined  the  boxing  team  and  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  courage.  He  was 
captain  of  the  team  in  1938  and  was 
Southeastern  Conference  champion,  re- 
maining undefeated  in  dual  matches. 

He  was  president  of  M8  sophomore 
class  and  served  as  president  of  his  fra- 
ternity, Alpha  Tau  Omegar 

During  1937-38.  he  was  elected  the 
business  administration  college's  repre- 
sentative to  the  student  executive  coun- 
cil and  the  following  year  was  president 
of  the  student  body.  He  was  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  leadership  honorary. 
Florida  Blue  Key  in  1939. 

There  were  more  opportunities,  more 
challenges.  He  met  them  all.  Elected  to 
the  hall  of  fame  of  the  imlverslty.  the 
college  yearbook  described  him  as  "en- 
gaging personality,  dynamic — trustwor- 
thy—physical fltness-inlUaUve— keen 
mind,  strength  of  character — captain  of 
boxing  team— president  of  student 
body — ^his  leadership  inspires." 

He  graduated  In  1940  wtth  a  B.S.-BA. 
degree  in  business  administration  and  a 
bachelor  of  laws  degree. 

Following  graduation,  he  moved  to 
Port  Lauderdale  where  he  lived  at  Pine 
Crest  School  with  room  and  board  pro- 
vided in  exchange  for  teaching  tennis 
and  boxing  at  the  school. 

Judge  Al  McMillan,  whose  wife  ran 
the  school,  allowed  Steve  to  use  an  office 
in  the  building  where  he  worked  to  set 
up  private  law  practice.  He  worked  in  the 
law  office  for  6  months  when  he  accepted 
a  position  as  director  of  physical  train- 
ing for  the  Southeastern  United  States 
as  World  War  n  loomed  on  the  horizon. 
When  Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed,  he 
joined  as  director  of  physical  training 
for  the  3d  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific 
reaching  the  rank  of  major. 

Following  the  war,  he  opened  another 
law  office.  *~ 

Success  foUowed  Immediately.  He  was 
to  serve  as  counsel  for  the  State  road 
department,  attorney  for  the  Florida 
Racing  Commission  in  addition  to  build- 
ing a  successful  practice. 

His  reputation  for  ability  and  Integrity 
was  growing. 

He  had  married  the  former  Rita  Mc- 
Tlque  in  1949  and  they  were  raising  a 
fine  family  of  four  children.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  she  has  been  a  mainstay 
in  all  that  he  has  attempted  to  do  and 
that  much  of  the  credit  for  his  success 
belongs  to  this  lovely  lady. 

Life  took  an  abrupt  change  in  1955 
when  Oov.  LeRoy  Collins  named  him  to 
the  State  supreme  court.  It  was  too  much 
of  a  chaUenglng  opportunity  to  turn 
down. 

In  the  12  years  that  followed,  his  repu- 


taticm  in  the  legal  profession  continued 
to  grow.  Few  men  have  ever  served  on  the 
bench  who  developed  the  reputation  for 
soUd  judicial  temperament,  hard  work, 
and  dedication  as  followed  the  name  of 
Steve  O'Connell. 

Steve  O'Cormell  has  always  been  a  man 
who  has  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility. 
In  his  professional  career,  he  had  worked 
tirelessly  for  the  development  of  the  uni- 
versity as  an  alumnus,  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  its  alumni  association  and  again 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  to  serve  In  that 
office. 

As  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater  as  its 
sixth  president  on  October  16,  1967,  he 
pledged  to  make  the  university  "first  in 
the  South  and  second  to  none  to  the  Na- 
tion." It  was  typical  of  the  man  that  he 
would  strive  for  the  top. 

It  was  a  huge  task  and  he  was  to  be 
propelled  through  6  turbulent  years  of 
real  triumphs  and  severe  disappotot- 
ments.  It  was  a  period  of  student  turmoil 
and  unrest  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
was  a  time  that  would  try  the  best  of 
men. 

Like  a  steel  rod,  he  was  tempered  by 
the  flames  and  not  found  wanting. 

When  he  succeeded  J.  Wayne  ReltB  as 
president  of  the  University  the  instltu- 
Uon  was  holding  a  precarious  balance 
between  student  and  faculty  needs  and 
*;j»Uable  faclUUes.  The  school  contatoed 
703  buildings,  research  programs  In  66 
Wilis'?**'  *  student  body  of  20.180.  over 

ml^.m!^'"''  "^  *  """^^  ^  *^«^ 

TMiure  controversies  were  to  plague 
mm  throughout  his  adminlstraUon 

PersonaUy.  I  felt  that  he  handled  "these 
and  other  explosive  issues  with  dignity 
and  with  concern  for  the  views  of  others 
Often  he  was  not  shown  that  same  cour- 
tesy. 

Tlie  year  1969  saw  the  first  year  of 
student  uprlstogs  and  demonstraUons  to 
protest  the  war  to  Vietnam.  It  was  a  fit- 
ful period  which  history  will  have  to  as- 
sess for  its  ultimate  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion and  Ite  education  system 

♦1,^  J^^}i^  ^5'  !»«»•  campuses 
toroughout  the  Nation  held  mass  rallies 
staged  pickets,  marched,  and  deserted 
clasMwma  to  support  the  student  move- 
ment agatost  what  they  considered  U.S. 
aggression  to  Vietnam. 
«^'^?*^  responded  by  declaring 
OenUe  Wednesday."  Classes  were  not 
officially  suspended,  but  the  Plaza  of  the 
Americas  hosted  capacity  crowds  and 
many  professors  and  theologians  rooke 
to  support  of  the  student  movement  In 

t.^f*™!u*'.°'*^*"™«"  '"^wl  everyone 
to  follow  their  own  beliefs,  but  said  that 
he,  too,  would  be  at  the  plaza  during  his 
lunch  hour. 

la  May  1970.  3,000  students  jotoed  to 
a  silent  candlelight  protest  through  cam- 
pusto  memory  of  the  four  student  deaths 
at  Kent  State. 

A  3-day  strike  was  then  called  by  the 
student  body  president.  O'OonnSL 
though  not  to  agreement  with  this  ac- 
tlo^  sympathized  with  the  sorrow  that 
milfled  and  sobered  students  throughout 
the  country.  He  urged  no  faculty  member 
to  take  punitive  action  toward  students 
who  missed  classes  during  the  strike. 

Bomb  threats  at  University  of  Florida 
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were  not  uncommon  during  the  latter 
part  of  1970,  as  many  students  developed 
a  militant  attitude  toward  a  Federal 
GJovemment  which  they  believed  was 
blatantly  disregarding  widespread  stu- 
dent demands.  O'Connell  pleaded  for  ra- 
tional thought,  and  no  real  crises  came 
about. 

There  were  other  flres  which  ignited 
In  this  period.  Sometimes  It  must  have 
seemed  to  educators  like  O'Connell  that 
there  would  never  again  be  a  period  when 
there  could  be  disagreement  without 
being  disagreeable.  Sometimes  it  must 
have  seemed  that  the  voice  or  reason 
would  never  be  heard  over  the  shrill 
voice  of  a  minority  that  screamed  In  the 
name  of  freedom  or  a  cause  that  they 
had  the  right  to  shout  down  amy  dis- 
senting voice. 

It  was  also  a  time  when  irresponsible 
voices  were  raised  to  inflame  and  incite 
because  of  the  very  demanding  continu- 
ing task  of  achieving  an  integrated  edu- 
cational system.  Men  like  O'Connell  were 
called  upon  for  yeoman  service  in  many 
potentially  explosive  situations  in  this 
period. 

When  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
this  great  university,  he  said  that  he 
would  only  spend  5  years  In  this  role.  He 
added  1  year  to  complete  his  work  and 
now  plans  to  relinquish  this  burden  to 
another. 

I  am  reminded  of  something  he  said 
back  in  1955  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court.  He  was  ques- 
tioned widely  in  the  press  sis  to  why  he 
would  give  up  a  lucrative  law  practice  at 
title  age  of  39  to  take  a  $15,000  Justiceship. 

O'CMinell's  answer  at  the  time  was 
that  he  accepted  "In  hope  that  I,  In  some 
measure,  may  be  able  to  repay  the  many 
blessmgs  that  Florida  has  given  me." 

When  he  became  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  same  question  wsis  raised  as 
to  why  he  would  take  a  $2,000  cut  in 
annual  pay  and  his  answer  was: 

If  money  was  the  only  consideration,  I'd 
not  be  going  tbere.  nor  would  I  be  on  tlie 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida. 

Shortly  after  becoming  a  Justice. 
O'Connell  made  several  public  appear- 
ances throughout  the  State.  His  favorite 
topic  was  the  necessity  for  politics  and 
the  attendant  necessity  of  clean  politics. 
Some  (^  his  quoted  c(Hnments  at  the  time 
are  as  follows: 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  Americans  under- 
stand the  importance  of  politics;  otherwise, 
we  would  not  persist  In  our  attempts  to  de- 
stroy it  and  render  It  in^ectlTe. 

I  feel  that  second  only  to  service  to  God, 
service  in  politics  Is  the  most  slgnlflcant  and 
satisfying  undertaking  an  individual  can  pur- 
sue. 

The  morality,  the  dignity,  the  respect  and 
the  honesty  which  government  and  politics 
must  have  can  come  only  from  religious  pre- 
cepts and  teachings.  (A  statement  widely 
quoted  In  the  press  October  6,  1966.) 

At  the  first  press  conference  he  held 
after  becoming  University  of  Florida 
president,  O'Connell  was  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: The  only  specific  reason  he  could 
think  of  for  takmg  the  position  was  his 
"love  and  devotion  to  the  University  of 
Florida  and  hl^er  education." 

Asked  what  he  thought  of  himself  as  a 
replacement  for  President  Reitz.  O'Con- 
nell said: 


I  don't  think  any  Individual  can  replace 
another.  But  I  would  hope  to  be  able  to  stand 
bealde  the  other  great  presidents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

HumUity  was  also  a  theme  of  his  pres- 
idential appomtment.  He  was  widely 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  doubt  enough  the  sufficiency  of  my  mer- 
its and  abUltles.  This  is  good.  It  wm  make  me 
work  harder  and  with  great  determination  to 
serve  well. 

He  also  said  early  in  his  presidency  In 
relating  some  of  his  plans  to  serve: 

People  don't  know  anything  about  the  Uni- 
versity. A  great  many  people  look  at  a  uni- 
versity as  something  oO  by  Itself.  It  Is  fre- 
quently misunderstood.  Yet  the  University 
Is  providing  more  and  more  service  to  the 
people  outside  the  educational  function. 

In  his  statement  of  resignation,  O'Con- 
nell made  some  very  important  remarks 
I  would  like  to  quote.  He  said: 

We  have  stayed  longer  than  the  planned 
five  years  because  we  felt  this  past  year  to  be 
a  critical  one  In  a  number  of  ways,  and  It 
has  been. 

Which  brings  me  to  say  that  our  leaving 
this  University,  as  painful  as  It  wUl  be  for 
us  personaUy,  could  not  come  at  a  better 
time,  and  should  be  of  considerably  leas 
concern  to  you,  and  aU  others  Interested  In 
this  Institution,  than  had  the  move  come  at 
a  different  time  in  this  University's  history. 
I  say  this  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

It  Is  true  the  University  has  problems,  as 
It  always  will,  but  If  examined  factually  and 
objectively,  rather  than  emotionally  or  sub- 
jectively, It  mxist  be  concluded  that  we  have 
less  than  most  major  universities;  that  those 
we  have  are  not  major  ones,  but  are  either  of 
the  sort  which,  if  recognized  and  treated 
wisely,  can  be  overcome,  or  are  of  the  kind 
which  win  always  surface  from  time  to  time 
in  a  university. 

But  more  Important,  I  cannot  recall  a  pe- 
riod when  this  University  had  more  good 
things  going  for  It,  and  going  on  In  it. 

The  self-study  has  been  completed.  Out  of 
It  has  come  a  plan  already  distributed  to  you 
In  the  booklet,  "Direction  for  the  Next  Dec- 
ade," which  outlines  a  clear  path  to  distinc- 
tive quaUty  In  every  segment  of  this  Univer- 
sity. It  wlU  undoubtedly  be  modified,  as  It 
Should,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  its 
clear-cut  statement  of  purpoM. 

Too  often,  too  much  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  tumult  and  discord  in  any  walk 
of  life.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  in  the 
administration  of  Steve  O'Connell  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  a  deficit  history 
will  correct. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  Interesting  facts. 
From  1965.  2  years  before  he  became 
president,  until  the  present,  the  number 
of  nationally  ranked  academic  depart- 
ments at  the  university  advsmced  from 
11  to  22.  If  you  were  to  draw  a  line  from 
Austin.  Tex.,  to  Chapel  Hill.  N.C..  the 
University  of  Florida  has  the  largest 
number  of  nationally  ranked  depart- 
ments in  that  great  geographic  area  of 
the  United  States. 

An  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  interdisciplinary  activities,  resulting 
In  the  establishment  of  centers  that 
bring  faculty  and  students  from  the 
many  diverse  colleges  and  departments 
together  in  common  pursuit.  Some  of 
these  centers  are  for  urban  and  regional 
development.  Latin  American  studies. 
African  studies,  acquatlc  studies,  tropi- 
cal agriculture,  Asian  studies.  East  and 
West   E^uropean   studies,    and   Interna- 


tional affairs.  In  1961,  even  interdisci- 
plinary agencies  existed  on  campus;  j^ 
1971,  there  were  29  bureaus.  Institutes, 
and  centers. 

Oraduate  student  enrollment  and  sta- 
ture of  the  program  has  continued  to 

increase  steadily.  In  1971-72,  graduate 
degrees  were  awarded  to  1,645  in  more 
than  90  fields,  with  243  of  them  doctors 
of  philosophy,  and  57  doctors  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  university  college  of  general  edu- 
cation for  freshmen  and  sophomores 
has  been  revsunped  to  provide  for  stu- 
dents to  begin  work  on  their  upperclass 
majors  when  they  are  ready,  even  as 
freshman.  This  has  resulted  m  an  in- 
tegration of  imiverslty  college  with  upper 
division  colleges  that  has  produced  ben- 
eficial results  for  both  m  the  Increasing 
emphasis  on  interdisciplinary  activities. 

Standards  for  employment  of  quality 
faculty  members  and  more  exacting 
measures  for  granting  tenure  and 
awtutUng  promotion  have  been  devel- 
oped. 

I  think  It  significant  and  tremendously 
important  to  point  out  in  a  little  more 
detail  some  of  the  concepts  to  which 
President  O'Connell  subscribes  in  the 
self -study  of  the  university  which  is  en- 
comptissed  in  a  report  entitled  "Direc- 
tion for  the  Next  Decade." 

This  is  the  end  product  of  a  2-year 
study  conducted  under  Dean  Linton  K 
Qrlnter  of  every  facet  of  the  university. 
It  spells  out  the  challenges  and  the  goals 
for  the  university  in  this  decade. 

President  O'Connell  particulary  em- 
braces the  concept  explained  in  the  re- 
port that  the  university  enrollment 
should  be  leveled  off  at  about  25,000  and 
emphasis  placed  on  making  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  the  highest  quality  insti- 
tution attainable. 

He  believes  that  a  quality  university 
must  have  students  at  all  levels,  fresh- 
men through  doctoral  candidates  and 
that  the  best  environment  is  one  in 
which  widely  diversified  programs  of  In- 
struction and  research  abound. 

The  university,  with  its  15  different 
colleges.  Is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Na- 
tion in  numbers  of  academic  offerings  on 
one  campus. 

Agam,  in  talking  about  Steve  O'Con- 
nell. I  think  the  following  taken  from  his 
retirement  statement  of  Jime  28,  1973. 
Is  significant: 

There  Is  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
often  complained  of  impersonal  treatment  of 
students,  and  others,  does  exist,  and  that 
It  must  be  corrected. 

It  Is  being  recognized  that  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  faculty  producer  of  education  to  be 
satisfied,  the  student-consumer  must  also  be 
considered. 

Counaelllng,  personal  and  career,  and  aca- 
demic advisement  at  this  University,  as  well 
as  at  most  others  of  any  size,  are  roundly 
criticized,  for  the  most  part  Jtistly  so.  This 
past  year  counselling  and  advisement  as  It 
now  exists  hare  has  been  evaluated  and 
recommendations  to  make  It  more  effectlre 
have  been  prepared.  The  report  due  next  week 
wUl.  If  accepted  and  acted  upon,  go  a  long 
way  toward  giving  the  students  of  this  Uni- 
versity adequate  assistance  and  dlrecUoa 
when  they  need  It. 

The  establishment  of  programs  to  recruit 
and  meet  the  needs  of  minorities  claaslflsd 
by  sex.  color,  national  origin,  or  creed,  both 
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educatlonaUy  and  in  employment,  has  been 
accomplished  with  greater  success  than  many 
thought  pooslble.  For  the  most  part  this  has 
been  done  without  affecting  the  high  stand- 
ards to  which  we  are  committed.  Tet  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  CoUege  of  Dentistry,  a  paper  college 
for  years,  opened  last  B^tember  and  the 
future  of  the  CoUege  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
la  now  assured,  although  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  It  takes  Its  first  students  In 
1976  .  .  . 

Tou  know  the  quality  of  the  faculty  In 
your  areas  better  than  I.  Nevertheless,  from 
those  I  know  and  based  upon  their  accom- 
plishments, I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying 
that  the  faculty  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  Florida 
Is  as  good  as  any,  far  better  than  that  at 
most  universities,  and  has  many  more  than 
Its  share  of  stars. 

The  O'Connells  plan  to  move  to  Talla- 
hassee after  retirement.  I  do  not  know 
what  call  to  public  service  awaits  Steve 
O'Connell,  but  this  I  do  know,  it  will 
come. 

And  when  it  comes.  I  predict  that  he 
will  answer  with  the  same  dedication  and 
ability  that  he  has  given  every  pursuit  of 
life. 

Recently  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  considering  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  recommended  Steve 
O'Connell  for  Associate  Justice.  I  did  so 
with  the  conviction  that  this  is  a  man 
who  would  do  honor  to  that  position.  I 
stUl  hold  to  that  conviction  and  firmly 
believe  that  he  will  be  high  among  the 
list  of  those  considered  for  future  va- 
cancies on  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

Be  that  as  it  may. 

A  chapter  ends. 

A  new  one  begins  tomorrow. 

To  Steve  and  to  Rita,  I  want  to  exprew 
a  most  personal  note  of  appreciation  for 
their  service  to  my  alma  mater.  You  have 
served  in  the  most  difficult  of  times.  You 
have  gained  strength  and  respect  in 
periods  which  would  have  collapsed 
couples  of  less  strength.  You  have  my 
deQ)est  respect  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
you  have  the  eternal  gratitude  of  all  the 
men  and  women  who  love  the  University 
of  Florida  and  in  a  larger  sense  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  all  who  will 
benefit  from  the  advances  you  have 
brought  to  education. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Independent  Florida 
Alligator,  the  student  newspaper  now  an 
mdotendent  off  campus  publication.  I 
tUnk  that  the  O'Connells  may  weU  feel 
mat  this  was  the  most  appreciated  of  aU 
the  tributes  they  have  or  will  be  paid 

The  arUcle  follows: 

OUB  THAinCS.   .   . 

■rhere's  probably  no  way  we  can  tell  for 
JW»  right  now.  but  an  era  at  the  University 
«  Florida  is  probably  ending.  Just  as  an  era 
oo  the  oolleffB  campuses  of  the  nation  Is 
■Ming  or  already  ended. 

During  Stephen  C.  O'ConneU's  years  as 
pwsldent,  19«7  through  1873.  American  unl- 
'■■'*1»— UF  included— went  through  a  pe- 
riod of  t\irmoU  and  destruction  that  npil 
Mjs  academic  environment  in  some  oaaes 
jad  outright  destroyed  oampuaee  or  schools 
ID  other  eaaes. 

^l>s  praeldent  cites  success  In  getting  a 
J^  veterinary  college,  the  addlOon  to  the 
"«*nds  Teaching  Hospital,  reotganlaatlon 
wuniversHy  OoUege  and  other  feats  as  to  his 
••dlt  and  iatisfaetlon.  Afid  so  they  ate. 

Aad  then  were  hassles  too.  COonneU  made 


some  mistakes,  perhaps,  and  took  some  ac- 
tions many  did  not  like. 

But  not  nearly  as  many  as  some  would 
have  us  believe. 

The  Independent  Florida  AUlgator,  of 
course,  has  a  special  debt  to  the  president. 
It  was  be  who  moved — in  the  face  of  a  mas- 
sive propaganda  barrage — to  give  us  our  in- 
dependence. Thus,  we  begin  to  move  into  a 
new  era  of  freedom  and  maturity  that  had 
to  be  lacking  whUe  we  were  forcing  piec^le 
to  pay  for  us  through  government  subsidy. 

However,  of  most  Importance  Is  the  fact 
that  the  president  refused  to  allow  UF  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  violent-activist  left,  as 
so  many  other  universities  were  In  the  late 
608  and  early  70:. 

8.  I.  Hayakswa,  the  university  president 
who  saved  San  Francisco  State  from  leftist 
destruction  In  the  late  eOs,  recently  observed 
that  "...  Intellectual  freedom  on  univer- 
sity campuses  continued  to  decline  untU  It 
reached  its  nadir  In  May  1970  at  the  time  of 
the  entry  of  American  troops  Into  Cambodia. 

"For  the  better  part  of  a  decade,  views 
dissenting  from  those  of  the  liberal-radical 
left  were  not  permitted  to  be  heard." 

And  so  It  was.  But  not  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Even  through  aU  the  screaming, 
the  epithets,  the  marches  In  the  haUways 
and  the  hit-and-run  disruption  of  classes, 
O'Connell  held  fast. 

Which  means  he  probably  saved  Intellec- 
tual freedom  at  UF,  when  others  were  scram- 
bling to  abdicate  It.  This,  ultimately.  Is  to 
his  eternal  and  most  important  credit. 

And  for  this,  most  of  all  President  Stephen 
C.  O'ConneU  deserves  our  deepest  thanks. 


A  DISGRACEFUL  COMMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  disgraceful  remark  made  yesterday  by. 
Mr.  John  J.  Wilson,  legal  counsel  for 
H.  R.  Haldeman,  during  a  recess  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's flagrant  comment  is  quite  distress- 
ing on  two  accounts.  First,  that  such  a 
remark  could  be  made  while  our  Nation 
hosts  the  Japanese  head  of  state,  Mr. 
Tanaka,  Is  extremely  embarrassing.  Sec- 
ond, Mr.  Wilson  has  denigrated  the  Jap- 
anese-American community  by  his  com- 
ment. 

Senator  Iwoirra,  to  whom  Wilson  re- 
ferred as  "that  Uttle  Jap, "  is  not  only  as 
much  an  American,  as  much  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  as  the  attorney  who  made  the 
remark,  but  to  fact,  fought  valiantly  and 
lost  an  arm  In  defense  of  the  United 
States  in  Italy  in  World  War  n.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  who  sacrificed  so  much 
in  order  that  the  traditions  and  way  of 
life  of  our  Nation  could  be  protected, 
graduated  from  the  Oeorge  Washington 
Law  School  and  went  on  to  further  serve 
his  country.  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  presently  decided  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  represent  and  advise  not  one,  but 
two,  former  members  of  the  executive 
branch  who  have  clearly  violated  and  en- 
dangered some  of  the  very  precepts  that 
are  the  cornerstone  of  a  free,  democratic 
society. 

When  an  individual,  any  Individual, 
flakes  to  the  media  to  slander  an  Ameri- 
can, because  of  his  descent,  he  Is  not 
making  only  a  personal  affront  to  the 
target  of  the  remarks,  and  Indeed  does 
not  only  insult  a  large  group  of  Ameri- 


cans of  similar  descent,  but  in  a  very  real 
way,  defames  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans  of  many  diverse  ethnic  back- 
grounds. Yet  while  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  share  an  acute  sense 
of  distress  at  the  fact  that  In  two  cen- 
turies Of  our  national  life,  some  have  not 
yet  learned  that  we  are  all  brothers  and 
sisters  in  our  Nation's  heritage,  we  can 
still  see  defenders  of  this  acUninlstratlon 
hirelings  assuming  attitudes  of  Insensi- 
tlvlty  and  callousness  toward  a  national 
tradition  of  diversity,  and  a  common  his- 
tory of  pride  in  our  Nation  as  a  melting 
pot.  Indeed,  the  remarii  made  privately, 
and  then  repeated  for  the  media,  bark- 
ens back  to  a  strikingly  similar  comment 
by  a  member  of  the  administration. 
When  will  these  people  learn?  When  will 
they  realize  that  we  are  all  children  of 
immigrants,  that  we  are  one  people?  And 
when  will  they  learn  that  the  wounds 
which  pain  our  people  will  not  be  healed 
by  name-calling,  character  assassination, 
and  gratuitous  Insult? 

I  do  not  ask  an  apology  for  Senator 
iNouTs— he  has  repeatedly  shown  quite 
well  that  he  is  a  man  who  can  take  care 
of  himself.  But  I  do  believe  that  as  an 
American,  I  have  been  offended  by  a 
small  man,  who  evidences  for  all  to  see 
that  some  In  high  places  have  a  long,  long 
way  to  go  before  they  fully  realize  the 
true  and  great  values  that  have  forged 
the  United  States. 


TEMPORARY    EXTENSION   OP   FHA 
INSURANCE  AOTHORnTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  BaaRXTT) 
is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRBrrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman.  Mr. 
Paticah,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  wamnlttee,  Mr. 
WiDNALL,  In  urging  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution. FHA  has  been  out  of  business  for 
5  weeks  and  the  House  is  about  to  recess 
for  a  month.  We  need  to  take  action  now 
so  that  pe(H)le  can  sell  and  buy  their 
homes  with  the  PHA  Insurance.  The  tem- 
porary extension  wlU  give  us  a  chance, 
when  we  come  back  In  September,  to  tj^e 
a  look  at  other  matters  that  may  be  on 
the  Members'  minds  with  respect  to  the 
housing  programs. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday  extend- 
ing PHA  to  October  1  of  this  year  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 


OUARANTKED  STUDENT  LOANS 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mp.  O'Haea)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  couple  of  weeks,  there  has  been  a 
growing  concern  over  the  impact  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  with 
specific  respect  to  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program.  If  one  compares  the 
number  and  dollar  vtdume  of  guaran- 
teed subsidized  loans  this  year  with  the 
same  period  last  year,  we  find  a  serious 
"drop-off"  hi  both  figures. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  explained 
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as  a  simple  lag  in  the  paper  work,  and 
this  may  accoimt  for  some  of  the  prob- 
lem— but  not  all  of  it. 

It  has  been  described  in  other  quar- 
ters as  a  direct  effect  of  the  "needs  anal- 
ysis" which  the  1972  amendments  re- 
quire of  all  those  who  seek  Federal  sub- 
sidy for  the  interest  payments  on  their 
guaranteed  student  loans.  And,  though 
this,  too,  hardly  explains  the  entire 
situation.  It  does  account  for  some  of  it. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion has  recently  conducted  a  staff  study 
and  a  public  hearing,  and  explored  some 
of  the  remedies  that  have  been  recom- 
mended. Olven  the  time  situation,  legis- 
lative solutions  were  hardly  feasible  at 
least  as  far  as  the  situation  this  faU  is 
coQcemed.  but  the  subcommittee  and 
Office  of  Education  officials  have  been 
negotiating  to  work  out  ways  to  alleviate 
the  problem  administratively. 

This  week,  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Dellxnback)  .  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  I  have  written  to  Commissioner  of 
Education  John  Ottlna.  And  last  night 
we  heard  back  from  CommissloQer  Ot- 
tlna. The  effect  of  the  letters  we  have  had 
Is  not  to  solve  the  drop-off  problem,  but 
It  may  well  alleviate  it.  At  least,  these 
letters  should  give  student  aid  officers 
greater  assurance  in  their  use  of  the 
flexibility  the  law  gives  them  In  making 
loan  subsidy  recommendations  at  levels 
higher  than  those  produced  by  a  strict 
84>pUcatlon  of  needs  analysis  systems. 

In  a  few  days.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  the  sub- 
committee will  be  distributing,  to  all 
members,  and  to  the  student  aid  com- 
munty,  ccvles  of  a  committee  print 
bringing  all  the  relevant  documents  to- 
gether. But  tonight,  I  insert  the  exchange 
of  letters  with  Commissioner  Ottina  in 
theRzcoRD: 

CoxroKKas  or  ths  tTNrrKD  Statss, 

Waahington,  D.C..  July  27, 1973. 
Hon.  JoRM  R.  OrriNA, 
ComntUtioner  of  Ediieatltm. 
Ogleg  of  Sd%iaUUm, 
Wa^tngton.  D.O. 

DsAB  CoMBiusioma  Ormtk:  On  Jtily  23rd, 
Ifr.  Herrell  of  the  Office  of  Eduoatlon  sent 
student  aid  officers  throii^out  the  nation 
a  letter  in  whlcb  he  assrired  them  of  their 
ability  to  use  the  flexibility  the  law  affords 
them  with  respect  to  adjusting  the  amount 
of  need  which  the  aid  officers  recommend  to 
lending  Institutions  under  the  Guaranteed 
Iioan  Program. 

In  that  letter,  Mr.  Herrtil  assures  student 
aid  officers  that  they  can  Indeed  exerdae 
their  flexibility,  and  that  "If  reasonable 
documentation  exists,  there  should  be  no 
ooncem  as  to  exceptions  that  may  be  taken 
In  the  future  by  auditors." 

This  sentence  has,  apparently,  not  bad  the 
fuU  effect  intended.  Aid  officers  are  vividly 
aware  of  previous  EDEW  and  GAO  audits,  and 
of  strong  exceptions  taken  by  auditors  with 
respect  to  awards  made  in  alleged  "exceas  of 
need." 

If  the  student  aid  officers  are  to  be  ex- 
pected to  ezeroiae  tb«  discretion  the  law 
gives  them,  and  Ur.  Herrell's  letter  urges 
upon  them,  they  must  be  given  soine  degree 
ot  asBuranoe  that  they  can  carry  out  their 
professional  duties  reasonably  free  from 
auditors'  second  guessing. 

'iy>ward  the  end  of  our  July  26  hearing  on 
tUs  subject,  you  were  present  when  Peter 
Mulrhead  engaged  In  a  ocdloquy  with  com- 
mittee members  over  what  constituted  "rea- 
sonable documentation.** 


0\ir  hearing  was  forced  to  reoees  before  we 
could  work  out  satisfactory  questions  and 
answers  clarifying  and  expanding  OE's  In- 
structions. Bducation  and  Labor  Committee 
staff  met  subsequently  with  Mr.  Mulrhead 
and  dlscvissed  su<^  Instructions  further.  This 
letter  seeks  to  put  into  concrete  form  the  re- 
sults toward  which  that  coUoquy  and  sub- 
sequent dlscussiona  were  tending. 

If  an  aid  officer  ( 1 )  has  before  htm  the  re- 
sults of  a  needs  analysis  showing  a  computed 
need  of  substantially  less  than  the  student 
Is  asking  to  borrow,  and  (2)  has  In  his  files  a 
statement  by  the  student  and/or  his  family 
setting  forth,  in  a  manner  which  does  not  on 
its  face  suggest  fraud  or  misrepresentation. 
an  explanation  for  being  imable  to  meet  part 
or  all  of  the  computed  expected  family  con- 
tribution, and  (3)  that  reason  is  consistent 
with  the  economic  facts  of  life  within  that 
family's  Income  bracket  and  region  and  (4) 
the  aid  officer's  decision  to  adjust  the  amount 
of  need  is  not  clearly  unrelated  to  those 
facts — may  the  aid  officer  have  your  commit- 
ment that  your  auditors  will  be  Instructed 
to  recognize  the  student  aid  officer's  author- 
ity to  make  an  adjustment  on  that  given 
loan  application? 

In  short,  given  the  clrcumstancea  outlined 
above,  may  the  aid  officer  feel  assiired  that 
he  will  not  be  held  accountable  by  a  future 
audit,  even  in  situations  where  the  student 
or  the  student's  family  have  not  correctly 
stated  material  facts  concerning  their 
situation? 

Naturally,  we  are  asking  tor  no  such  im- 
munity as  to  the  student  or  Ills  family.  We 
are  seeking  to  hold  innocent  aid  officers 
harmless,  not  to  shield  intentional  efforts  to 
defraud  the  United  States. 

We  would  also  like  you  to  clarify  the  kinds 
c(  doc\imentatlon  that  would  be  considered 
adequate  to  suppcs^  aid  officers'  decisions  of 
this  kind.  Would  a  letter  from  a  student  or 
from  a  member  of  his  family  be  siifflclent 
documentation  If  the  student  aid  officer 
noted  thereon  or  In  a  separate  docxunent 
that  he  had  relied  upon  the  Information  so 
furnished  by  the  student  or  his  famllyf 
Would  such  a  letter  received  from  a  lending 
Institution  from  whom  the  stvident  sought  a 
loan  be  equally  acceptable  In  the  same  dt- 
cumstanoes?  Would  a  notation,  however  in- 
formal, written  by  a  student  aid  officer  to 
record  information  furnished  him  in  a  tele- 
phone oonununlcation  with  a  student  or  his 
family  or  with  an  official  at  a  lending  Institu- 
tion similarly  be  deemed  adeqtiate  docu- 
mentation? 

We  would  appreciate  an  immediate  re- 
sponse to  these  questions.  If  your  answers  are 
In  the  affirmative,  we  wlU  undertake  to 
secure  the  same  instructions  to  the  OAO 
auditors. 

Chairman  Perkins  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee, and  members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  have  indicated  to 
you  and  to  us  their  deep  interest  in  a  speedy 
resolution  of  this  problem. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Janxs  O.  O'Hasa, 

OhalTman. 
JoHK  Dnxmacx. 
RanMng  Mtnortty  JTember. 


Dspianoarr  or  Hxaltb, 

EDtTCanOX,   AXD   WKLFABB, 

Washtnffton,  D.a.,  Anguat  1,  1973. 
Hon.  jAMia  O.  O'Haaa. 
House  of  Bepresentatteet, 
WaAinifton    DX3. 

Dbsb  MS.  d'Hsaa:  Tbank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  July  37,  1B73.  In  Which  you  set  forth 
many  at  the  questions  and  oonoems  regard- 
ing current  procedures  for  the  Ouaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  which  were  raUed  at 
the  July  36  hearing  and  in  further  dlsous- 
slcms  with  Mr.  Malrtaead.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Information  which  follows  will  clarify 
the  position  of  the  Office  of  Bducation  with 


respect  to  the  total  prooeaa  of  determining 
need,  including  the  adjustments  which  can 
be  made  and  the  documentation  required. 

X  should  point  out  that  ths  dstermlnatloo 
of  need  under  all  the  flnanr.lal  aid  prograa« 
has  traditionally  Involved  an  adjustmeot 
prooees.  The  existing  needs  analysis  serriow 
such  as  those  provided  by  the  OoUegs  8oh^ 
larship  Servloe  and  ths  *"^'^"Ttn  CoUsge 
Tsstlng  Progxam.  the  two  largest  systems, 
provide  only  an  eetlmate  of  a  family's  ability 
to  pay.  The  judgment  of  the  financial  aid 
officer  is  indispensable  In  determining  the 
amount  of  flnanclal  support  that  can  be  coo- 
trlbuted  for  a  specific  Individual.  Hie  in. 
herent  flexibility  In  needs  analysis  is  well 
stated  in  the  instructions  provided  for  the 
CoUege  Scholarship  system: 

Although  accurate,  objective  data  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  systematic  need  analysts, 
the  resulting  eqiMcted  oontrlbuticm  should 
not  be  considered  sdentlflcaUy  accurate. 
Complexities  in  an  individual's  ww*T^«^a]  dr. 
ctunstanoes  and  difference  in  attitudes  t(v 
ward  education  will  require  that  an  aid  oOoer 
make  adjiistments  In  order  to  determine  tlie 
appropriate  contribution  from  the  student. 
In  doing  this,  he  miist  evaluate  both  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  information  available 
to  him  from  all  sources.  A  system  of  need 
analysis  must  alicaya  be  a  guide  for  judg' 
ment,  not  a  substitute.  A  «ti*tw»4^i  ^id  ooosr 
has  a  professional  reeponsibUlty  to  make 
eqiUtable  Judgments  about  each  IndlvlduaL 
If  he  simply  accepts  the  computed  need  as  an 
"answer"  from  a  systematic  need  analysis,  lis 
shirks  his  responsibility  to  the  institutlca 
and  the  student. 

On  Section  III  A  of  form  1390  the  amount 
of  a  student's  famUy  contribution  as  com- 
puted by  a  uniformly  applied  needs  analysis 
system  is  entered  and  no  further  documen- 
tation Is  reqiilred.  Section  IH  B  is  provided  to 
permit  a  stxident  flnanclal  aid  officer  to  ex- 
ercise bis  Judgement  and  take  into  account 
the  individual  circumstances  of  a  student  or 
bis  famUy. 

The  circumstances  In  which  the  flnandal 
aid  officer  is  permitted  to  make  adjustments 
are  baslcaUy  those  provided  in  the  7  codes  la 
the  Instructions  to  Form  OE  1200.  For  code  8, 
"cannot  meet  expected  contribution  from 
Inocnne",  the  situation  you  have  outlined 
on  the  top  of  page  two  of  your  letter  would 
certainly  be  reasonable.  In  this  case,  there 
would  be  no  question  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation would  support  the  Institution  In  any 
case  where  an  auditor  took  exception  to  ths 
action  of  the  student  flnanclal  aid  officer. 

There  are  any  niunber  of  ways  In  which 
such  adjustments  can  be  documented.  Par 
example,  letters  from  a  student  or  from  a 
member  of  his  family  would  be  sufficient  doc- 
umentation if  the  student  aid  officer  noted 
thereon  or  in  a  separate  document  that  be 
had  reUed  upon  the  Information  so  fumlahsd 
by  the  student  or  his  fanUIy:  or  a  letter  rt- 
oelved  from  a  lending  institution  from  whom 
the  student  sought  a  loan  would  be  equally 
acceptable  in  the  same  circumstances.  A  xm- 
tation.  written  by  a  student  aid  officer  to  re- 
cord information  furnished  him  In  a  tele- 
phone communication  with  a  student  or 
his  family  or  with  an  oOlclal  of  a  lend- 
ing institution  would  similarly  be  deemed 
adequate  documentation  provided  the  flnan- 
clal aid  officer  also  wrote  a  letter  of  oonflr- 
mation  of  the  conversation  to  the  appropri- 
ate party. 

WhUe  the  financial  aid  officer  must  sl- 
ways  be  the  flnal  authority  In  any  system  of 
needs  analysis,  he  can  only  do  this  based  on 
the  information  provided  by  the  student  sad 
his  family.  The  student  is  now  required  to 
execute  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  loan 
proceeds  are  to  be  used  solely  for  expenses 
related  to  attendance  at  the  education  insti- 
tution. The  federal  warning  clause  on  botti 
the  application  and  the  supplementary  fona 
applies  to  the  student  and  his  famUy.  Katu- 
rally,  the  flnanclal  aid  officer  would  not  be 
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held  accountable  if  there  were  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  studsnt  or  his  family. 

In  conclusion,  let  ms  1np^^^^^t7^^  that  thS' 
Office  of  Iducatlon  is  prepared  to  support 
the  Institution  in  any  exception  taken  In  the 
future  by  auditors  where  the  f<Ti>n«ia1  aid 
officer  has  exercised  his  professional  judg- 
ment and  provided  reasonable  documenta- 
tion of  the  type  which  I  have  described  above 
for  adjustments  in  the  amount  of  family 
contribution.  You  have  my  full  assurance  in 
this  regard. 

Best  wishes.  | 

Sincerely, 

JoHM  Omifa, 

Oommisatoiier  of  Kduoatioti-detlgnaU. 


QUESTIONS  ON  BOMBINQ  OF 
CAMBODIA  AND  LAOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HisxHT)  Is  rec- 
ognised for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25, 
1973.  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Hauunoton)  submitted  a  privi- 
leged resolution  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
resolution  posed  a  series  of  10  questions 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  during  the  period 
January  20,  1969,  through  April  30,  1970. 

Immediately,  upon  receipt  of  House 
Resolution  508  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  a  written  request  was 
made  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
an  exi>edited  report  on  the  questions 
raised  in  the  resolution. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
House  Resolution  508.  Mr.  Harkingtok 
Introduced  an  Identical  resolution  on 
July  31,  1973.  House  Resolution  619,  for 
himself  and  a  number  of  other  Members. 
Also,  on  Wednesday,  August  1,  1973,  Mr. 
HAksnroTON  again  Introduced  an  identi- 
cal resolution.  House  Resolution  520,  for 
himself  and  a  number  of  other  Members. 

Set  out  below  is  a  communication  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  received  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 


Thursday,  August  2, 1973.  The  communi- 
cation is  self-explanatory  and  responsive 
to  the  questions  raised  in  the  resolutions. 
I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  since 
the  response  to  question  No.  5  is  classi- 
fied it  cannot  be  Included  in  the  public 
record.  Tbe  details  of  the  response  to 
question  No.  5  are,  under  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  available 
to  Members  of  Congress  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  Defense  Department's  letter  and 
enclosure  follow: 

ASORAMT   SSCnTABT   OF   DSRMSI, 

WaHMngton.  DXJ..  August  1.  1973. 
Hon.  F.  Kdwabd  Htassr, 
Chairman.  Armed  Servtees  Committee,  Bouse 
of  Bejiresentattves.  WashHiffton.  DXJ. 

DBAS  Ms.  Ohaoucan:  Secretary  Sehlastnger 
has  aaked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  July 
36  which  enclosed  House  Besolutlon  608. 

Attached  are  q>eclflc  responses  to  the  q\ies- 
tions  raised  In  thU  House  Besolutlon.  As 
noted,  some  of  these  data  are  muter  eon- 
ttnulng  review  and  other  Information  is  not 
Immediately  available  within  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  are  reexamining  many  of 
**»•■•  statlstlos  and  win  provide  your  Com- 
mittee with  an  update  of  them  inlor  to  the 
cnffiolnsiop  of  the  August  T«ceas. 

m  the  Interest  of  outing  this  Informa- 
tion available  as  widely  as  passible,  aU  but 
one  of  these  answers  hav«  been  prepared  in 
an  iinrlsartfled  form.  The  one  classlfled  ques- 
tion to,  of  course,  clearly  Identlfled  as  such. 
Sincerely, 

Jomr  O.  Massh,  Jr. 

KwcuiSTm:  Amwxas  to  Quasnoira  Posao  nr 
Hotiaa  BasoLimoH  808,  JtJLT  38,  1978 
Some  degree  of  error  may  be  expected  In 
the  statlsticB  provided  herein,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  Impredae  location  of  borders  and 
di^>uted  claims.  DevUtlcn  from  earlier  re- 
lease figures  may  also  be  eqieoted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  oon tinning  refinement  of  the  data 


fnm  that  already  provided  to  the  Oongrcsa. 
They  Include  ths  entire  month  of  January, 
1068.  The  data  provided  to  the  CoogreH  do 
not  permit  a  separate  IdentlflctfUon  of  sor- 
ties for  the  period  3(V-81  January  I960.  We  ai« 
continuing  our  review  of  these  statMloa  to 
verify  their  accuracy.  We  expect  that  this 
review  will  result  in  dhangas  to  these  data. 
Bevlsed  data  will  be  submitted  prior  to  ths 
coneluslao  of  the  Oongreoional  mrwi 


Csfflbodis 


TACAIR. 
B-52.... 


191,402 
8,520 


22 
3,630 


Queetion:  "(3)  The  tonnages  of  bombs  and 
shells  fired  or  dR^ped  on  Oambodla  and  Laos 
during  the  period  January  30.  1000,  thxoush 
April  80, 1970."  ^^ 

Answer:  The  foUowing  data  ai«  derived 
from  that  already  provided  to  the  Oongnes. 
They  include  the  entire  month  of  January 
1989.  The  data  provided  to  the  Congress  do 
not  permit  a  separata  identification  of  sorties 
for  the  period  30-81  January  1080.  We  are 
continuing  our  review  of  theas  stattetlos  to 
verify  their  aocuraey.  We  expect  that  this  re- 
view will  result  in  ohangse  to  theee  data.  Be- 
vlsed data  wfll  be  submitted  prior  to  the  oon- 
eluslon  of  the  Congressional 


U.S.  TACAIR. 
B-42. 


476,571 
244,586 


•0 
103,921 


'Data  not  available. 


Question:  "(i)  The  nomber  of  sorties 
flown  by  United  States  mlUtary  aliplanas,  for 
bombing  purposes,  over  OaaAodla  and  Laos 
during  the  period  Jtouary  M,  1080,  throush 
^rU  so.  1070.  dlstlnguiahed  by  type  of  ahr- 
oraft." 

Answer:   The  following  data  are  derived 


No  T7.S.  naval  gunfire  waa  used  in  Okm- 
bodU  or  Laos.  No  records  are  avaOaUe  to 
provide  the  amount  of  UJB.  artmery  expended 
in  the  two  cotmtriee  during  this  period.  R 
is  believed  to  be  negligible  If  any.  Not  in- 
cluded in  theee  figures  are  NVN  ordnance 
expenditures  nor  ordnance  expended  by  ths 
opposing  Laotian/Cambodian  f oroea  or  other 
third  country  forces. 

Question:  "(8)  Dm  number  and  ncoisn- 
clature  of  alridanes  lost  by  the  Uhlted  States 
ovw  Oambodla  and  Laos  during  the  period  J 
January  80,  I9S9.  through  AprU  80,  1970." 

Answer:  VS.  BfflUtary  Aircraft  Losses  to 
Ojimbodla  and  Laos  30  January  1980-^ 
April  1970 


Camiwdi* 


Combst 


Op«r»- 
HmmI 


TotsI      Combat 


Opsfs- 
Uonal 


Total 


Total 


A-l_„. 
A-».... 

A-4 

A-6. 

A-7..... 

AC-ISO. 

0-57.... 

WJO„. 

CIM... 

tC-l7... 

F-100... 

F-IOS... 

M.... 

HH-I... 

im-S3.. 

0-1 


2t 
2 
7 
7 
• 
I 
I 
I 
5 
2 
U 
19 
» 
I 
1 
0 


1 
0 
• 

I 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 


29 

2 

15 

8 

18 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

16 

19 

55 

1 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


29 

2 

IS 

8 

18 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

16 

19 

55 

1 

I 

1 


COMlMt 


Opsra- 

ttonal 


TolBl     Comkst 


Opan- 

OMSl 


Tsiri 


T«W 


0-2.... 
OH-6... 
OV-I... 
OV-IO.. 
RA-3... 
RA-5... 
RM... 
RF-8... 
TA-4... 

U-I 

UH-1... 
UH-2... 
YQU-22. 

Total.. 


7 
0 
I 
5 

1 
1 
I 

I 
2 

0 

10 

I 

1 


0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


116 


0 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
0 
0 


215 


222 


♦v^**^***"'  "^^^  '^^  number  of  memben  of 
Uie  Armed  Forces  of  the  CTnited  States 
lUled.  wounded,  captured,  or  missing  in  se- 
wn while  participating  in  missions  In  or 
fllgnts  over  CambodU  and  Laos  during  the 
period  January  1.  19«6,  through  July  25,  1978, 
tocludlng  the  date  of  and  the  country  in 
JJteh  the  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  was 
"ued.  wounded,  c^tured,  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion during  that  period." 

Asaswn:  This  information  is  not  currently 
svauable  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
nsve  taken  acticm  to  obtato  thU  Information 


It  will  be  provided  to  the  Congress  prior  to 
conclusion  of  the  Augxist  Tvcess. 

Question:  "(6)  The  sources  of  intolllgence 
permitting  the  identification  of  priority 
bombing  targets  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  dur- 
ing the  period  January  20.  1969,  through 
AprU  30,  1970.  including  the  number  of  re- 
connaissance sorties  flown  by  United  States 
airplanes  and  the  names  and  number  of  unlta 
Involved  In  the  collection  and  processing  of 
Intelligence  on  the  ground  In  or  out  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  to  identify  priority  txMnbing 
targets  in  Cambodia  and  Laos." 


Answen: 

Ck>mmlttee  Insert: 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  "'aimtflfHl 
SECRET  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  classified  req>onae  to  Question  No.  8, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Is  avaUable  for  re- 
view and  Inspection  by  Members  of  Congress 
In  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Question:  "(6)  Doeumenta  giving  the  best 
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avidlable  estimate  of  clvUlan  and  military 
casttaltles  inciirred  by  Cambodia  and  Laos 
during  the  period  January  30.  1969,  through 
April  30,  1070,  including  the  targets  of  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  and  Laos." 

Answer :  We  have  no  documents  which  pro- 
Vide  useful  Information  on  the  totals  of 
either  civilian  or  military  casualties  in  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos  during  this  time  frame.  Sev- 
eral factors  prevented  the  maintenance  of 
such  records: 

(a)  Heavy  jungle  canopy  precluded  effec- 
tive aerial  photography. 

(b)  Heavy  antiaircraft  fire  frequently  pre« 
vented  low  flying  observation  craft  from  mak- 
ing  post-strike   reconnaissance. 

(c)  There  were  usually  no  on-scene  ground 
observers  to  report  casualties. 

(d)  Bomb  damage  reporting  that  does 
exist  is  fragmentary.  occaslonaUy  inconsist- 
ent, and  inadequate  to  support  any  estimates 
of  casualties. 

(e)  It  is  Important  to  realize  that  many 
civilian  casualties  in  both  Laoe  and  Cambodia 
have  been  caused  by  enemy  forces. 

Question:  "(7)  The  cost  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  all  bombing  and 
shelling  carried  on  by  the  TTnited  States  In 
or  over  Cambodia  and  Laos  during  the  period 
January  20,  1969.  through  April  30,  1970,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  bombs  and  shells,  ships, 
and  airplanes  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion, and  dropping  and  firing  of  such  bombs 
and  shells,  maintenance  of  such  ships  and 
airplanes  during  such  period,  Salaries  of 
United  States  military  personnel,  during 
such  period,  involved  in  operating  and  main- 
taining such  ships  and  airplanes,  cost  of 
equipment  destroyed  or  damaged  while  par- 
ticipating in  bombing  missions  over  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  and  all  other  expenses  attri- 
butable to  such  bombing  and  shelling,  during 
the  period  January  30,  1969,  through  April 
80, 1970." 

Answer:  Based  upon  the  fighter  bomber 
and  B-62  sorties  data  used  for  answers  1 
and  2,  the  estimated  total  costs  of  these 
sorties  are  as  follows: 

[BdUllons  of  dollars] 

Fighter   bomber •1.304 

B-62 _ 843 

Total  1.647 

The  costs  of  these  sorties  are  based  upon 
an  average  cost  per  sortie  which  Includes 
such  Increments  as  fuel,  bombs,  mainte- 
nance and  personnel.  The  costs  do  not  In- 
clude logistical  support  provided  from  the 
United  States  in  support  of  operations,  since 
these  costs  cannot  be  identified  to  specific 
combat  operations.  Also,  an  average  cost  for 
B-63  sorties  has  been  used  without  differ- 
entiation between  the  origins  of  the  sorties. 

Also,  the  incremental  costs  of  these  sorties; 
that  is,  the  differential  between  the  cost  of  a 
combat  sortie  versus  a  peacetime  training 
sortie  Is  as  follows: 

(Millions  of  dollars] 

Fighter  bomber __.  940 

B-62 74 

Total   133 

Again,  average  sortie  costs  have  been  used 
and  this  calculation  assumes  that  for  train- 
ing purposes  essentially  the  same  amount  of 
sorties  would  have  been  flown  by  the  aircraft 
in  order  to  maintain  combat  proflclency. 

Question:  "(8)  The  names  of  the  military 
and  civilian  authorities  approving  the  deci- 
sions to  undertake  bombing  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  during  the  period  January  30,  1969, 
through  April  30.  1970." 

Answer:  These  operations  were  approved 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Question:  "(9)  The  names  of  the  military 
and  civilian  authcx'ltles  approving  the  de- 


cisions to  maintain  Inaccurate  flies  and  In- 
formation and  to  submit  false  documents  to 
Congress  concerning  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  during  the  period  January  30. 
1969.  through  April  30.  1970." 

Answer:  Tbe  dual  reporting  system  for 
these  operations  was  established  to  main- 
tain the  security  directed  by  senUMr  civilian 
authorities.  Tbe  procedures  were  developed 
by  military  authorities.  The  senior  civilian 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  In  1989  was  tbe 
Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  senior  military  officer  was  General 
Earle  Wheeler,  USA,  Chairman  of  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

No  military  or  civilian  authority  made  or 
approved  a  decision  to  submit  false  docu- 
ments to  the  Congress. 

Question:  "(10)  The  names  of  the  officials 
in  the  executive  branch  and  Congress,  as 
well  as  others  outside  of  Oovernment,  who 
received  correct  and  accurate  information  re- 
garding the  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
during  the  period  January  20,  1969,  through 
April  30,  1970." 

Answer:  Attached  are  two  lists  of  DOD 
personnel  who  had  varying  degrees  of  infor- 
mation on  these  operations.  One  list  Identi- 
fies key  personnel  for  the  Planning  stage  and 
the  other  Identifies  key  personnel  in  the 
Execution  stage. 

Listed  below  are  members  of  Congress  ad- 
vised of  these  operations.  They  were  not 
briefed  on  a  continuing  basU  throughout  the 
operation:  Senators  Russell,  Stennls  and 
Dirksen;  Congressmen  Rivers,  Arends  and 
Pord. 

We  have  no  lists  of  personnel  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  Executive  Branch  who  had 
access  to  thU  information. 

KXT  PBRSONS  HAVING  A0CKS8  TO  BFSCIAI.  ABC 
UGHT  8TSIKXS — OPKRATION  lOinj — PLAN- 
NINO    STACK,    THSOnCH    MASCB    17,    ISSS 

OSD:  Secretary  Laird,  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard,  SAd  BOen.  B.  E.  Pvusley. 

JCS :  Oen.  E.  O.  Wheeler,  Qen.  W.  C.  West- 
moreland, Gen.  J.  P,  McConnell.  Adm.  T.  H. 
Moorer.  Oen.  L.  F.  Chapman,  LOen.  J.  B. 
McPherson,  VAdm.  N.  C.  Johnson,  LOen.  J.  O. 
Meyer,  MOen.  O.  B.  Pickett,  BOen.  J.  E.  Ollek. 
Col.  D.  P.  McAullffe,  Col.  F.  L>.  Smth.  Col. 
O.  D.  Roberts,  Col.  R.  B.  Sltton.  and  Mr.  P.  M. 
Kearney. 

CINCPAC:    Adm.  J.  S.  McCain.  Jr. 

CINCSAC :  Oen.  B.  K.  HoUoway. 

COMUSMACV:   C3en.  C.  W.  Abrams. 

The  scope  and  depth  of  participation  by 
those  on  these  lists  varies  considerably,  aU 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
kept  fully  informed.  However,  they  were  not 
involved  In  planning  or  discussions  outside 
DoD  except  when  acting  as  CJCS.  Oen.  Mc- 
Connell and  Adm.  Moorer  were  the  only 
chiefs  who  were  acting  CJCS  during  the 
planning  phase. 

KKT    PXXSONS    HAVING    ACCKSS    TO    SPCCIAI.    ABC 

LIGHT     STBIKXS OPKBATION     1CXNT7 BZBCTT- 

TION  STAGS,   MABCH    18,    ISSS,  TO  MAT    ISTO 

OSD:  Secretary  Laird,  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard,  Brig.  Gen.  R.  E.  Pursley,  and  Capt. 
D.  J.  Murphy. 

JCS:  Oen.  E.  O.  Wheeler,  Oen.  J.  P.  McCon- 
nell, Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer.  Gen.  W.  C.  West- 
moreland, Oen.  J.  D.  Ryan,  Oen.  L.  F.  Chap- 
man, Lt.  Gen.  J.  B.  McPherson,  Vice  Adm. 
N.  C.  Johnson.  Lt.  Oen.  J.  C.  Meyer.  Lt.  Gen. 
John  W.  Vogt,  Rear  Adm.  M.  B.  Freeman, 
Brig.  Oen.  M.  W.  Kendall.  Brig.  Gen.  C.  A. 
Jackson.  Brig.  Oen.  J.  E.  Ollck.  Col.  D.  P. 
McAullffe,  Col.  F.  L.  Smith,  Col.  E.  S.  Harris, 
Jr.,  Col.  R.  B.  Sltton,  Col.  B.  L.  Davis,  Col. 
J.  W.  Pauiy,  Mr.  P.  M.  Kearney,  Lt.  C<A.  P.  R. 
Zavitz,  Col.  J.  S.  Mace,  and  Col.  R.  A.  Monge. 

CINCPAC:  Adm.  J.  S.  McCain,  Jr. 

CINCSAC:  Oen.  B.  K.  Rolloway. 

COMUSMACV:   Oen.  C.  W.  Abrams. 

Eighth  Air  Force  (SAC):  U.  Oen.  A.  C. 
OUlem. 


ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT  QUALITY 
CONTROL  BILL 

The  SFEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Miss  Holix- 
MAM),  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducincr  legislation  today  designed  to 
remedy  the  serious  need  for  quality  con- 
trol of  electronic  equipment  sold  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  public  utilities. 

The  need  for  quality  control  waa 
demonstrated  most  graphically  last  Feb- 
ruary 20  when  a  million  people  in  Brook- 
lyn were  without  electricity  for  2  V^  hours 
because  a  fuse  in  a  control  circuit  wis 
one-eighth  of  an  Inch  too  short  to  make 
proper  electrical  contact. 

But  my  study  of  the  problem  of  shoddy 
or  defective  equipment  indicates  that  it 
is  not  unique  to  my  c<:aigres8i(Hial  dis- 
trict. TO  the  contrary.  It  appears  that 
blackouts  caused  by  faulty  equipment 
are  being  experienced  throughout  the 
country. 

Electrical  World  Week,  the  Journal  of 
the  electrical  industry,  reports  the  filing 
of  at  least  a  dozen  major  lawsuits  in  the 
past  4  years  by  public  utilities  through- 
out the  country  against  manufacturers 
for  failures  of  electrical  equipment 
Countless  other  utilities  aggrieved  by 
faulty  equipment  might  have  filed  suit 
were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the 
courts  to  Uie  awarding  of  consequential 
damages  against  manufacturers. 

It  Is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to 
"gain  the  attention"  of  the  manufac- 
tm'ers  and  demand  an  end  to  the  shoddy 
equipment  that  threatens  the  reliaUe 
delivery  of  electricity  to  the  Nation's 
consumers. 

But  serious  as  this  nationvdde  prob- 
lem is,  little  attention  has  been  focused 
on  it.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  national 
quality  control  of  the  manufacture  (A 
electrical  equipment  purchased  by  pub- 
lic utilities— including  the  critical  equip- 
ment used  by  nuclear  powerplants. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  a 
qiiality  control  bill  that  will  expand  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  FPC  to  encompass 
the  creation  and  enforcement  of  quality 
control  standards  in  the  electrical  equip- 
ment Add  and  the  issuance  of  orders  to 
manufacturers  found  to  be  in  violatloD 
of  those  standards. 
A  text  of  the  blU  foUows: 

HJt.  9864 

A  bUl  to  empower  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  and  enforce  quality 
control  standards  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ufacture and  testing  of  electrical  equip- 
ment for  sale  In  Interstate  commerce  to 
public  utilities,  and  for  other  purpoMS 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

r  DEFINRTONS 

SacnoN  1.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "manufticturer"  means  a 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  ss- 
sembllng  of  component  parts  into  electrical 
equipment  for  sale  in  Interstate  commerce  to 
public  utuitles. 

(3)  The  term  "public  utlUty"  means  any 
person  who  engages  in  the  sale  of  electrle 
energy  at  the  wholesale  level  in  Interstate 
commerce  or  whose  business  affects  interstate 
oomnteree. 
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(3)  The  term  "standard"  means  a  mini- 
mum standard  for  electrical  equipment  per>- 
formance  and  rellabUlty  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

(4)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Power  Commlaslon. 

POWKBS     or    THK     COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 
(1)  promulgate  standards  with  wlilch  man- 
ufacturers shall  comply,  for  tbe  manufac- 
turing and  testing  of  electrical  equipment  to 
be  sold  In  Interstate  commerce  and  used  by 
public  utilities  In  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion or  distribution  of  electricity  to  consvmi- 
ers.  Such  standards  shall  be  designed  to  in- 
sure proper  functioning  and  durablUty  of  the 
equipment. 

(3)  hold  a  hearing  upon  receipt  of  evidence 
that  a  manufacturer  is  in  noncompliance 
with  said  standards,  and  afford  a  fair  oppat- 
tunlty  for  Interested  persons  to  testify  and 
submit  data. 

(3)  upon  completion  of  said  hearings,  Is- 
sue an  order  containing  notice  of  a  finding  of 
noncompliance  to  any  manufact\u«r  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  any  standard  prescrlt>ed 
under  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  also 
notify  any  public  utility  and  other  manu- 
facturers who  ordered  equipment  from  such 
manufacturer,  or  to  whom  such  equlpiAent 
was  delivered  or  sold  that  such  notice  has 
been  Issued  to  such  manuf actxirer. 

(4)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include — 

(A)  any  standards  promulgated  during  the 
year  covered  by  such  repw^; 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  compliance  rec- 
ords of  manufacturers  by  company  name  and 
location; 

(C)  any  enforcement  actions  and  court 
decisions; 

(D)  problems  confronted  in  administering 
this  Act; 

(B)  recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  this 
Act  or  achieve  Its  purpose;  and 

(F)  description  of  manufacturers'  plans 
(submitted  at  the  Commission's  request)  for 
taking  action  to  comply  with  standards  and 
to  reimburse  or  otherwise  satisfy  their  cus- 
tomers who  have  received  noncomplylng 
equipment. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  request  any 
manufacturer  to  allow  the  Commission  to 
Inspect  its  records,  processes,  machinery, 
equipment  or  procedures  with  respect  to  the 
manufacturing  and  testing  of  such  electrical 
equipment. 

MAMX;rACTUBXKS'  DUTIES 

Sec.  3.  Every  manufacturer  shall — 

(1)  comply  with  any  standards  prescribed 
imder  this  Act; 

(2)  proliibit  its  employees  from  shipping, 
delivering,  transferring  or  seUlng  any  equip- 
ment after  receipt  of  notice  fwan  the  Com- 
mission that  su<;h  equipment  faUs  to  comply 
with  any  such  standard; 

(3)  submit  plans,  upon  the  Commission's 
request,  for  taking  action  which  wlU  put  the 
manufacturer  in  compliance  with  stondards 
and  provide  whether  tbe  manufacturer 
shall — 

(A)  bring  the  noncomplylng  equipment 
into  conformity  with  any  standard; 

(B)  replace  the  noncomplylng  equipment 
with  equipment  that  complies  with  such 
standard;  or 

(C)  refund  the  purchase  price  of  the 
equipment  (deducting  a  smaU  aUowanoe 
charge  for  use  if  the  equipment  has  been 
used  for  one  year  or  more  by  the  public 
utility  l>efore  discovering  the  first  sign  of 
equ4>ment  faUure  traceable  to  noncompU- 
anoe); 

(4)  submit  a  timetable  for  the  completion 
of  the  action  required  imder  the  preceding 
P^'^grvh  (3)  and  report  to  the  Commission 
on  the  action  when  completed;  and 


(8)  be  held  responsible  for  the  final  piece 
of  equipment  in  entirety,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  may  have 
purchased  component  parts  from  other  per- 
sons and  assembled  such  parts  into  the  final 
product. 

CIVIL   PXNALTIXS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  who  violates 
section  2  or  3  of  this  Act  shaU  be  subject  to 
a  clvU  penalty  equal  to  the  greater  of  $10,- 
000  or  three  times  the  purchase  price  of  the 
noncomplylng  piece  of  electrical  equipment. 
A  violation  of  section  2  or  3  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense  with  respect  to  each  piece 
of  electrical  equipment  Involved,  except  that 
the  marlmnm  clvU  penalty  sliaU  not  ex- 
ceed $3,000,000  for  any  related  series  of 
violations. 

(b)  Any  civil  penalty  under  this  section 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Commission.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or 
whether  it  should  be  remitted  or  mitigated 
and  in  what  amount,  the  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation and  the  size  of  the  business  of  the 
person  charged  shall  be  considered. 

CRIMINAL   PENALTIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  who  violates 
section  2  or  8  of  this  Act  after  having  re- 
ceived notice  of  noncompUance  from  the 
Commission  shall  be  fined  $100,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  individual,  director,  officer,  or 
agent  of  a  manufacturer  who  knowingly  au- 
thorizes or  performs  acts  violating  sections 
2  or  3  and  who  has  knowledge  of  notice  of 
noncompUance,  shaU  indlviduaUy  be  subject 
to  penalties  under  tills  section,  without  re- 
gard to  manufacturer's  penalties  under  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  secUon. 

PBIVATB  BXTCt 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  may  bring  an  action 
against  any  manufacturer  for  any  violation 
of  this  Act  which  causes  any  personal  or 
property  damage;  the  United  States  District 
Court  ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  controversy  or  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  parties. 

EITBCT  ON  OTHZB  LAW 

Sec.  7.  The  remedies  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  remedies 
m  law. 

PBOirDLGATION   OF  STANDABOS 

Sec.  8.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  «>»M' 
promulgate  standards  within  6  montlis  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

rXDESAL   l>OWB   ACT 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  sections  307,  308.  800,  810,  818, 
814.  816,  and  317  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danixlson)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
June  14.  1973,  through  July  20.  1973,  I 
was  absent  from  Washington  to  be  with 
my  brother  during  his  very  serious  ill- 
ness, which  culminated  in  his  death. 
During  this  period  I  regrettably,  but 
necessarily,  missed  a  numlier  of  quorum 
calls  and  roUcall  votes.  For  the  Record, 
I  would  now  like  to  state  how  I  would 
have  voted  on  each  of  these  rollcalls, 
had  I  been  present. 

Roit  No.  Description,  and  hota  I  wovld  have 

voted 

June  14,  1973 

222 — Amendment  to  HJt.  3926.  "nay." 

223 — Amendment  to  H.R.  3926.  "nay." 

224 — ^Final  passage  of  HJR.  3926.  "yea." 


June  16.  1973 
228 — Amendment  to  H  Jl.  8619,  "yea." 
229 — ^Amendment  to  H.R.  8619,  "yea." 
230 — Final  Passage  of  HJl.  8619.  "yea." 

June  18.  1873 
223 — Final  passage  of  HJl.  8668,  "yea." 
236 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8162.  "nay." 
236.— Amendment  to  HJl.  8162.  "nay." 
237— Final  passage  of  HJl.  8162.  "yea." 

June  19.  1973 
238 — Final  passage  of  HJl.  689,  "yea." 
239 — ^Flnal  passage  of  HJl.  6129.  "yea." 
240— Final  passage  of  H.R.  7127,  "yea." 
241— Adoption  of  H.  Res.  434,."yea." 
243 — ^Amentoient  to  H.R.  6464.  "yea." 
243 — ^Flnal  passage  of  H.R.  6464.  "yea." 
244 — ^Flnal  passage  of  HJl.  5094,  "yea." 
246 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8760,  "nay." 
247— Amendment  to  HJl.  8760,  "yea." 
248 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8760.  "nay." 
249 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8760,  "nay." 
260 — Pinal  passage  of  HJl.  8760.  "yea." 
261 — ^Adoption  of  H.  Res.  436.  "yea." 

June  21,  1973 
284 — Amendment  to  HJl.  7824.  "nay." 
266 — Amendment  to  H  Jl»  7824,  "nay." 
266 — Amendment  to  HJl.  7824,  "nay." 
267 — ^Amendment  to  HJl.  7824,  "nay." 
258 — Amendment  to  HJt.  7824,  "nay." 
269 — Amendment  to  H.B.  7824,  "nay." 
260 — Preferential    motion    on    HJl.    7824, 
"nay." 
261 — Amendment  to  HJl.  7824,  "yea." 
262— Amendment  to  HJl.  7824.  "yea." 
263 — Final  passage  of  HJl.  7824.  "yea." 

June  22.  1973 
266 — Amendment  to  HJI.'^SSIO.  "nay." 
266 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8610.  "yea." 
267— Final  Passage  of  HJl.  8610,  "yea." 
269— Amendment  to  H.R.  8826,  "yea." 
270— Amendment  to  HJl.  8836,  "yea." 
271— Final  passage  of  HJl.  8826.  "yea." 

June  26,  1973 
273 — ^Motion    on    Conference    Report 
H.R.  7447.  "yea." 

274 — Motion    on    Conference   Report 
H.R.  7447,  "nay." 
276 — ^Adoption  of  H.  Res.  464,  "yea." 
277 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8662,  "nay." 
278— Pinal  Passage  of  HJl.  8662,  "yea." 

June  26,  1973 

282 — ^Motion  on  H  J.  Res.  636,  "yea." 
283 — Amendment  to  H  J.  Res.  636,  "yea." 
284 — Amendment  to  H  J.  Rm.  636,  "yea." 
286 — Amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  636,  "yea." 
286— Final  passage  of  H  J.  Res.  636,  "yea." 
287— Adoption  of  H.  Res.  466,  "yea." 
290 — Amendment  to  H.B.  8877,  "nay." 
291 — Amendment  to  H.R.  8877,  "nay." 
292 — ^Amendment  to  HJl.  8877,  "yea." 
293 — Amendment  to  H.R.  8877,  "yea." 
294 — Motion  to  recommit  HJl.  8877,  "nay." 
295— Final  passage  of  HJl.  8877,  "yea." 

Jime  27,  1973 
297 — ^Amendments  to  H.R.  8216,  "yea." 
298 — ^Flnal  passage  of  H.R.  4200,  "yea." 
299— Adoption  of  H.  Res.  470,  "yea." 
300— Override  veto  of  HJl.  7447,  "yea." 
304— Final  passage  of  HJl.  8917.  "yea." 

June  28.  1973 
306 — ^Motion  to  Instruct  conferees  on  HJt. 
8637.  "yea." 
308— Amendment  to  HJt.  8947,  "nay." 
309— Amendment  to  HJl.  8947.  "yea." 
310— FUial  passage  of  HJl.  8947.  "yea." 
311- Final  passage  of  8648.  "yea." 

Jtme  29,  1973 
313 — ^Amendment  to  HJt.  9085,  "nay." 
314 — Amendment  to  H.R.  9065.  "yea." 
315— Final  passage  of  HJt.  9055.  "nay." 
317 — ^Amendment  to  HJl.  8916.  "yea." 
818— Final  passage  of  HJl.  8916.  "yea." 
319 — ^Motion  on  conference  report  <hi  H.B. 
8410,  "yea." 
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June  30,  1973 


321 — ^IifoUon  on  conference  report  on  H.H. 
8410.  "yea." 

322 — Adoption   of   Conference   Rei>ort   on 
H.J.  Res.  638,  "Nay." 

323 — Motion  on  Conference  Report  on  Hit. 
7446.  "Tea." 

July  10, 1973 
336 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 
826 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 
337— Amendment  to  HJl.  8880.  "Nay," 

July  11,  1973 
839 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 
330— Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Nay." 
881 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Nay." 
333 — ^Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Nay." 

July  13.  1973 
834— Motion  on  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 
83&— Amendment  to  HJl.  8606,  "Nay." 
336— Final  passage  of  H.B.  3990,  "Tea." 

July  16,  1978 

838 — ^Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 

340 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 

July  17,  1973 

342— Adoption  of  the  Conference  B»port 
on  S.  604,  "Tea." 

843 — ^Motion   on   HJl.    8078,    "Tea." 
844 — ^Flnal  passage  of  HJl.  8949,  "Tea." 
346 — ^Plnal  passage  of  HJl.  9048,  "Tea." 
846— Final  passage  of  8.  3120,  "Tea." 
847— Uotlon  on  8.  1763.  "Nay." 

July  18.  1978 
840 — Amendment  to  HJ.  Res.  843,  "Nay." 
880 — Amendment  to  HJ.  Res.  643,  "Nay." 
361— Amendment  to  HJ.  Res.  642,  "Nay." 
863— Final  passage  of  H  J.  Ree.  642.  "Tea." 

July  19,  1973 
364 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Nay." 
366— Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Nay." 
866 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Nay." 
367 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 
368 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Nay." 
869 — Amendment  to  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 
860 — ^Motion  on  H.B.  8860,  "Nay." 
301 — Amendment  to  motion  to  recommit 
HJl  8860.  "Tea." 
363 — ^Motion  to  recommit  HJl.  8860,  "Nay." 
868— Final  passage  of  HJl.  8860,  "Tea." 

July  30,  1973 
868— Amendment  to  HJl.  8638,  "Tea." 
865— Final  passage  of  HJl.  8638,  "Tea." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  BIR.  VICTOR  L. 
SMITH  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vawik).  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  well  knows,  the  last 
year  has  been  a  disastrous  one  on  the 
Great  LAkes.  Almost  all  of  the  lakes 
have  experienced  imprecedented  high 
water  levels  which  have  resulted  in  mil- 
lions of  dollsu-s  of  damage  to  shoreline 
property  and  conunimitles  up  and  down 
the  lakes.  In  the  area  of  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  Lake  Erie  has  reached 
and  surpassed  the  highest  water  levels 
since  recordings  were  first  begim  in  1860. 
Time  and  time  again  in  the  past  year, 
the  Oreat  Lakes  Conference  of  Congress- 
men have  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  with 
the  three  American  commissioners  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission  to 
explore  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
water  levels  could  be  controlled  and  the 
levels  of  the  lakes  reduced. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  that,  if  more  at- 


tention had  been  paid  to  tLe  Lakes  and 
the  rainfall  patterns  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin,  some  of  the  high  water  problems 
which  we  have  experienced  during  the 
past  jrear  could  have  been  averted.  It 
is  my  firm  opinion  that  if  strong  regula- 
tions on  the  outflow  of  water  Irom  Lake 
Superior  through  the  St.  Mary's  River 
had  been  applied  earlier,  the  damage  on 
the  lower  lakes  would  have  been  less. 
In  addition,  the  four  upper  lakes  flow 
into  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Niagara 
River  and  the  Welland  Canal.  While  the 
flow  through  the  canal  Is  small  relative 
to  the  flow  through  the  Niagara  River, 
it  is  a  significant  flow.  Unfortunately, 
this  past  winter  the  Canadians  decided 
that  this  year— of  all  years — they  would 
close  the  Welland  Canal  for  repairs.  Ob- 
viously, given  the  rainfall  situation  in 
the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin,  this  was  one  of 
the  worst  of  all  possible  years  to  close 
the  canal.  While  the  canal  lies  totally  in 
Canadian  territory,  It  Is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Great  Lakes  system.  Therefore, 
the  closing  of  the  canal  was  subject  to 
objection  by  the  American  commissioners 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
The  American  commissioners  should 
have  objected  to  the  closing  of  this  canal 
during  the  past  winter.  But  because  of 
bureaucratic  ineptitude.  It  appears  that 
the  American  commissioners  were  not 
even  aware  that  the  canal  was  going  to 
be  closed  imtll  early  Dumber. 

These  examples  are<}tist  several  of  the 
many  that  could  be  given  concerning  the 
failure  of  the  American  Government  to 
develop  a  strong  and  vigorous  oversight 
and  management  policy  on  the  Oreat 
Lakes. 

It  would  certainly  have  bem  my  hope 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  srear  would 
have  impressed  upon  the  administration 
the  need  for  strengthening  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  governmental 
activities  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

Since  1909  the  International  Joint 
Commission  has  been  charged  with  the 
cooperative  management  and  solution  to 
problems  which  might  arise  on  the  lakes 
and  which  would  involve  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
•niese  duties  have  Included  water  level 
problems,  pollution  problems,  and  navi- 
gation and  boundary  problems.  It  is  an 
enormous  task — a  task  of  great  respon- 
sibility and  a  task  which  we  have  all  too 
often  failed  to  carry  out.  For  example, 
the  IJC  w£is  commissioned  by  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  Govenunents  in  1964 
to  attempt  to  develop  comprehensive 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  fluctuating 
water  levels  on  the  lakes.  After  9  years, 
that  study  is  still  not  completed — and 
it  may  be  early  next  year  before  the  flnal 
results  of  that  study  are  developed. 

The  duties  sf  the  Commission  have 
continued  to  grow  over  the  years.  On 
April  15,  1972,  President  Nixon  visited 
Ottawa  and  signed  an  agreement  with 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  for  improving 
the  quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes.  This  executive  agreement  has 
given  tremendous  new  authority  and  re- 
'  sponsibilitiea  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 


The  UC  is  made  up  of  six  members, 
three  from  Canada  and  three  from  the 
United  States.  Oxu*  Commisaloners  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  serve  in- 
definite terms,  at  his  pleasure. 

On  Monday.  July  23,  1973.  Mr.  Eugene 
Weber,  an  experienced  and  capable 
member  of  the  American  section  of  the 
Commission,  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Victor 
L.  Smith  of  Robinson,  HI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Smith. 
I  have  not  met  him.  I  hope  that  he  is  a 
capable  and  active  Commissioner. 

But  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  and  the  entire  Congress  that 
I  seriously  question  Mr.  Smith's  experi- 
ence— or  better — his  apparent  lack  of  ex- 
perience In  areas  that  would  qualify  him 
to  sit  in  judgment  of  important  matters 
of  international  consequence  involving 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Smith's  r^sum^  and  background 
do  not  include  a  single  qualification  that 
would  serve  to  make  him  eligible  for  a  job 
in  this  area  of  expertise  or  in  this  area 
of  growing  environmental  importance. 

By  a  real  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
one  could  possibly  concoct  a  case  for  Mr. 
Smith  because  he  is  from  Illinois,  a  Oreat 
Lakes  State.  But  Lake  Michigan— the 
lake  which  touches  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois— Is  the  only  one  of  the  five  Oreat 
Lakes  not  included  within  the  IJC's  Jur- 
isdiction as  defined  by  the  1909  treaty.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Smith  lives  in  Crawford 
County.  180  long  miles  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  the  Great  Lake  system. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pollution  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  including  a  great  deal 
of  oU  pollution.  Mr.  Smith  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  this  rtoum^,  engaged  In 
"farming,  real  estate  development,  oil 
and  coal  development,  oil  royalties,  and 
insurance."  Although  I  am  pessimistic 
concerning  Mr.  Smith's  previous  activ- 
ities, I  hope  that  his  experience  in  oil  will 
help  in  preventing  oil  spills.  I  hope  that 
his  experience  in  real  estate  development 
will  help  us  in  developing  a  policy  of 
sound  coastal  land  zoning — a  policy 
which  will  enable  more  people  to  use  the 
beaches  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  which 
will  prevent  new  developments  in  areas 
which  are  subject  to  flooding  and  high 
rates  of  erosion. 

However,  Mr.  Smith  does  have  a  gre«kt 
deal  of  political  experience.  One  might 
say  that  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
decisive  factor  in  Mr.  Smith's  appoint- 
ment. For  example,  he  served  for  25 
years  as  precinct  committeeman.  He 
served  for  one  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  as  the  Crawford  County,  HI.,  cen- 
tral committee  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  8  years.  During  the  sixties  he  served 
as  chairman  of  that  pcuty's  county  cen- 
tral committee.  He  has  served  as  the 
State  central  committeeman  from  the 
33d  District  and  has  been  a  campaign 
manager  for  several  candidates  on  the 
State  and  district  levels.  Some  years  ago. 
he  was  a  candidate  for  town  clerk  and 
elected  to  that  fee  ofBce.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green,  he 
served  as  investigator  in  the  motor  fuel 
tax  division,  de[>artment  of  revenue. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  met 
Mr.  Smith.  I  will  look  forward  to  meeting 
with  him  and  attemi)tlng  to  work  with 
him  in  the  solution  to  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  the  Great  LsJces. 
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But  I  am  sure  that  millions  of  citizens 
who  live  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  area 
and  the  Congressmen  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  shoreline  districts  must 
share  my  initial  concern  about  Mr. 
Smith's  appointment.  We  cannot  afford 
to  allow  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission to  degenerate  Into  a  patronage 
agency.  Its  present  duties  and  the  poten- 
tial problems  that  it  will  be  facing  in  the 
years  ahead  are  much  too  Important.  It 
is  time  that  we  renegotiated  a  new  treaty 
with  Canada  that  would  provide  for 
more  adequate  control  and  management 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  will  be  a  task 
demanding  great  diplomacy  and  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  a  wide  variety  of 
envliXMimental  and  natural  resource 
areas. 

Because  of  this  growing  importance  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  I 
have  developed  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  which  would  require  that 
future  American  commissioners  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  be  con- 
flrmed  by  the  Senate.  Such  legislation 
would  Insure  that,  in  the  future,  men 
who  have  experience  and  oon4>etence 
and  expertise  on  the  problems  of  the 
lakes  and  in  the  area  of  diplomacy  will 
be  appointed.  Cna  international  obliga- 
tions to  Canada  require  nothing  less  than 
that.  Our  duty  to  the  milUons  of  citizens 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin  demand  the 
highest  quality  of  personnel  In  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission. 


PAIR  LABOR  ST^JTOARDS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro^mpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dxmt)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we 
will  vote  on  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  conference  report. 

I  have  Just  read  the  following  release 
from  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
In  session  in  Oakbrook,  111. 

I  place  it  at  this  point  In  this  part 
of  my  discussion  In  my  special  order, 
followed  by  the  amount  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  clean  copy  of  the  pension  re- 
form bills: 

STATXMZItT   BT    THX    AFL-CIO   BXJCUTIVK 

CotTKcn,  ON  Fahi  liABoa  Standasos  Act 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  reached 
agreement  on  a  mlzUmum  wage  bill  (HJl. 
7936)  that  deserves  speedy  Congressional  and 
Presidential  approval. 

WhUe  the  conference  report  does  not  make 
»U  of  the  Improvements  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  sought  by  the  AFL-CIO,  It 
does  represent  Important  gains  for  nUlllons 
of  America's  lowest  paid  workers. 

The  A?1j-CIO  Executive  OouncU  urges 
the  Congress  to  approve  this  Important  leg- 
UUUon  and  send  the  bUl  to  the  President 
prior  to  the  August  recess. 

The  Council  urges  the  President  to  sign 
the  minimum  wage  bill  without  delay.  A 
TOto  of  this  critical  legislation  would  be 
unconscionable.  There  is  no  valid  argument 
to  support  the  denial  of  tbeee  long  omtfna 
oenenu  to  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

On  the  basis  of  the  past  history  of  amand- 
menu  to  the  TLSA  it  is  clear  that  HJl.  7988 
will  strengthen  the  economy,  not  weakan  It; 
fhat  It  wiu  provide  more  employmant  at 
twtter  vagea,  not  at  aubmlnlmum  rst«. 
CXnC 1760— Part  31 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  this 
pension  reform  bill  on  my  own  behalf. 
While  it  is  not  a  final  version  of  what  I 
expect  to  be  the  bill  which  finally  passes 
the  House,  it  does  refiect  a  series  of  tech- 
nical amendments  offered  in  our  sub- 
committee's hearings  this  year.  The  dif- 
ference in  this  draft  and  HJl.  2  lies  pri- 
marily in  technical  changes  in  the  areas 
of  fiduciary  standards,  disclosure,  re- 
porting, vesting,  funding,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  title  dealing  with  rein- 
surance. 

Originally,  because  of  Jurisdictional  is- 
sues attached  to  insurance,  this  provision 
was  not  included  in  the  original  version 
of  H.R.  2.  It  has  now  become  possible  to 
add  the  new  tlUe  4  on  Insurance,  with 
some  measure  of  assurance  that  it  will 
not  endanger  the  other  provisions  and 
will  allow  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  to 
continue  to  manage  the  legislation. 

Action  to  date  has  been  delayed  by 
reason  of  the  priority  given  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  by  the  oonunlttee,  in 
agreement  with  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, which  gave  priority  to  pension  re- 
form. 

I  am  confident  that  whatever  marginal 
differences  do  exist  between  the  various 
approaches  offered  to  pension  reform 
they  win  be  resolved  without  great  diffi- 
culty. I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  pre- 
pared to  support  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  today  to 
elaborate  further  on  HJt.  8951,  the  For- 
eign Investor's  Limitation  Act,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  myself  and  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Josiph  M.  Gatdos.  One  of 
the  questions  raised  about  the  proposed 
measure  centers  aroimd  the  possibility  of 
retaliatory  measures  by  the  world  com- 
munity— ^retaliatory  measures  that  may 
prompt  other  nations  to  enact  similar 
laws,  which,  of  course,  will  affect  invest- 
ments coming  from  the  United  States 
into  businesses  in  those  nations.  I  thin^f 
two  points  ought  to  be  raised  in  this  re- 
gard. One,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  retalia- 
tory measures  would  follow.  Inasmuch  as 
the  world  commimity  has  a  genuine  need 
for  what  we  offer,  whether  technology, 
grain,  capital  investment,  or  arms.  Sec- 
ond, many  countries  already  have  foreign 
Investment  limitation  regulations  that 
have  acted  to  protect  their  respective 
economies  and  served  them  well.  The 
countries  are  as  diverse  as  their  regula- 
tions— Japan,    Mexico,    Thailand,    and 
Canada.  AU  have  one  thing  in  common — 
a  desire  to  control  the  extent  of  foreign 
investment  in  their  own  countries  and 
to  use  it  in  their  best  interest.  These  are 
certainly  desirable  goals  from  a  national- 
istic point  of  view,  and  one  that  we 
Americans  might  want  to  seriously  con- 
sider. A  dose  of  "my  country  first"  medi- 
cine may  well  be  part  of  what  we  need 
to  perk  up  this  economy.  While  it  Is  in- 
cumbent on  us  as  a  world  leader  to  be 
concerned  with  a  stable  world  commu- 
nity, it  is  foolish  to  be  so  concerned  that 
we,  In  kamikaze  fashion,  advocate  poli- 
cies that  will  lead  to  eventual  economic 
dependency.  This  causes  me  considerable 
thought.   Since   retaliatory   action  is  a 
substantial  concern.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  elaborate  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  affected  by  the  Investment 


regulations  of  other  codnuies.  Ironically, 
the  country  very  persisMntly  pursuing 
investment  in  the  United  States  is  Japan, 
who  for  years  has  very  jl^dly  controlled 
foreign  investment. 

While  distinctly  different  from  our 
Federal  attitude,  an  important  charac- 
teristic of  the  Japanese  economy  is  the 
presence  of  strong  influence  and  control 
which  the  government  exercises  over 
the  business  sector.  The  Arthur  Andersen 
ft  Co.  Trade  Oulde  summarizes  the 
Japanese  regulations  as  foUows: 

6.03  From  the  postwar  period  through  tha 
early  1960's,  severe  restrictions  were  placed 
on  the  movement  of  foreign  capital  Into  and 
out  of  Japan.  The  government  adopted  a  pro- 
tacUve  attitude  to  help  solve  Japan's  critical 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  to  allevi- 
ate the  anxiety  over  possible  foreign  domina- 
tion of  Japanese  Industry.  While  the  Ucenslng 
and  sale  of  technology  and  know-how  by 
foreigners  to  Japanese  was  encoiiraged,  the 
government  only  rarely  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufacturing  companies  with 
foreign  ownership  exceeding  a  60%  Interest. 

6.03  In  recent  years,  Japan  has  emerged  as 
an  econ<xnlc  power  with  a  strong  balance-of- 
payments  position.  Because  of  the  growing 
foreign  criticism  of  its  restrictive  Investment 
policies.  In  1967  the  Japanese  government 
Initiated  a  four-stage  Investment  Uberallza- 
tlon  program.  The  fourth  stage  was  com- 
pleted m  August,  1971,  and  a  fifth  round  of 
liberalization  Is  expected  In  the  near  future. 

6.04  The  liberalization  occurred  primarily 
by  expanding  the  Ust  of  industries  In  which 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  Invest  as  weU 
as  the  extent  of  the  aUowable  participation. 
Investments  in  Uberallzed  industries  received 
"automatic"  rather  than  "case-by-case"  i^}- 
proval.  Under  the  capital  Uberalizatlon  pro- 
gram, direct  investments  are  divided  into  two 
categories.  The  first  category  relates  to  newly 
established  enterprises  and  the  second  to  In- 
vestments in  existing  Japanese  companies. 
Tht  first  category  is  further  divided  Into 
Class  I  and  n  industries  and  nonllberallzed 
industries. 

6.06  The  government  normally  approves 
foreign  Investment  in  Class  I  industries  if 
the  foreign  participation  does  not  exceed 
more  than  60%  and  certain  other  conditions 
are  met.  However,  the  approval  (validation) 
process  Is  often  Influenced  by  the  lobbying 
of  competitive  domestic  firms  or  industry  as- 
sociations who  may  fear  the  greater  slse  and 
technical  skills  of  foreign  firms.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  Japanese  firms  seek  to  obtain 
foreign  participation  to  bolster  their  position 
against  Japanese  competition  and  to  acquire 
the  foreign  participant's  technology.  TTie  list 
of  Class  I  industries  Is  extensive  and  present- 
ly covers  453  types  of  industries.  Application 
for  more  than  a  60%  equity  participation  Is 
subject  to  a  case-by-case  review  and  approval 
is  infrequent  although  there  are  recent  signs 
that  the  government  may  be  adopting  a  more 
Uberal  attitude. 

6.06  Applicants  seeking  to  enter  Class  I 
industries  must  satisfy  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  Ihe  Investment  must  not  adversely  af- 
fect existing  Japanese  business  Interests; 

3.  If  there  are  several  Japanese  share- 
holders, at  least  one  Ji4>ane8e  shareholder 
must  hold  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
equity; 

8.  Directors  selected  by  Japanese  share- 
holders must  be  of  Japanese  nationality  and 
the  number  of  directors  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  or  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
shares  held  by  the  Japanese  owners; 

4.  Quorum  and  voting  requirements  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Japanese  Com- 
mardal  Code: 

6.  A  company  which  is  owned  60%  or  more 
by  foreign  invesUm  may  not  enter  into  other 
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Industries  without  first  obtaining  a  new 
validation  from  tlie  appropriate  ministry; 
and 

6.  The  Japanese  participants  in  a  new 
yenture  cannot  contribute  existing  facilitiea 
to  the  new  venture  with  the  exception  of 
real  estate  which  is  neither  a  factory  nor 
a  sales  facility. 

5.07  Class  n  Industries  presently  include 
228  types  of  businesses  which  are  either  well 
established  or  are  of  little  Interest  to  the 
foreign  Investor.  The  Class  n  industries  gen- 
erally include  those  In  which  Japan  has  little 
difficulty  meeting  international  competition. 
Applications  for  foreign  Investment  of  100% 
In  newly  established  companies  tn  these  in- 
dustries are  automatically  approved  provided 
certain  prerequisites  are  met. 

6.08  Because  of  the  continuing  conditions 
ftttached  to  automatic  validation,  newly 
f(»ined  Japanese  companies  with  B0%  or 
100%  foreign  ownership  are  precluded  from 
entering  Into  other  Industries  by  acquiring 
(»  merging  with  other  Japanese  companlea 
Without  first  obtaining  government  approval. 

8.00  When  the  government  completed  the 
fourth  stage  of  liberalization,  in  August, 
1971,  certain  Indvistrles  were  placed  on  a 
"negative  list"  with  the  proviso  that  invest- 
ment in  these  areas  would  continue  to  IM 
subject  to  a  case-by-case  review.  These  In- 
dustries are  the  following: 

1.  Primary  Indtistrles  related  to  agriculture, 
forestry  and  fisheries; 

2.  Oil  refining  Industry,  including  oil  dis- 
tribution and  sales; 

3.  Leather  and  leather  products  industry: 

4.  Manufacturing,  sales  or  leasing  of  elec- 
tronic computers  (including  peripheral 
equipment,  terminal  units,  parts  and  acces- 
BOfrles)  and  computer  aided  systems; 

6.  Information  processing  Industry,  includ- 
ing the  computer  software  Industry; 

6.  Retail  trade  operations  with  more  than 
11  stores;  and 

7.  Real  estate  indtistry. 

6.10  Applications  for  validation  are  sub- 
mitted through  the  Bank  of  Japan  to  either 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry or  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  ap- 
plication is  usually  sent  to  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Council  (a  branch  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance)  for  evaluation,  after  which  the 
appropriate  ministry  exeunlnes  the  project 
and  grants  approval  If  the  application  meets 
certain  criteria. 

DIRECT    INVXSTMXMTS 

5.11  The  manner  by  which  a  foreigner 
might  invest  or  introduce  his  products  Into 
J^;>an  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  his  ob- 
jectives. The  available  alternatives  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Acquisition  of  equity  in  an  existing  com- 
pany; 

2.  Formation  of  a  new  company; 

8.  Establishment  of  a  branch  office; 

4.  Establishment  of  a  liaison  office;  and 
6.  Appointment  of  an  agent. 
Acquisition  of  Capital  Stock — 
Existing  Japanese  Companies 

6.12  Because  of  government  controls,  the 
purchase  of  existing  Japanese  companies  is 
a  route  which  Is  not  usually  selected.  In  gen- 
eral, nonresident  foreign  Investors  may  not 
directly  acquire  shares  of  Japanese  com- 
panies without  first  obtaining  approval  (vali- 
dation) iinder  the  Law  Concerning  Foreign 
Investments.  The  validation  procedures  apply 
to  the  purchase  of  existing  shares  as  well  as 
newly  Issued  shares. 

6.13  Approval  is  granted  either  automatic- 
ally or  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Automatic 
approval  is  usually  granted  If  each  foreign 
investor  o'wns  less  than  10%  and  the  aggre- 
gate foreign  ownership  Is  less  than  25%.  Ap- 
plications for  stock  acquisitions  In  excess  of 
the  above  percentages  are  carefully  scrutin- 
ized on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Approval  for 
more  than  60%  ownership  Is  rare. 

6.14  Investment  in  certain  basic  industrlea 


such  as  transfMrtation  and  banldng  is  even 
mcoe  restricted  and  the  aggregate  foreign 
holdings  may  ustially  not  exceed  16%  at 
total  equity. 

6.15  An  acquisition  of  shares  of  a  Japanese 
company  listed  on  a  stock  exchange  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  as  are  discussed  abov<F. 
However,  the  validation  procedures  are  sim- 
pler and  are  administered  by  the  Bank  of 
Japan.  Automatic  validation  is  granted  if 
foreign  ownership  of  the  Japanese  company 
will  not  exceed  25%  (16%  for  companies  in 
the  restricted  industries) ,  provided  that  no 
more  than  10%  of  the  outstanding  shares 
are  held  by  any  one  foreign  Investor.  A  se- 
ctirlties  dealer  or  an  authorized  foreign  ex- 
change bank  may  act  as  agent  for  the  foreign 
investor  in  obtaining  the  necessary  valida- 
tion. 

Formation  of  a  New  Company — 
Joint  Venture 

5.16  When  Japan  Joined  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and  acquired  the  status  of  an  "Article  8 
Nation"  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
certain  commitments  were  made  to  liberalize 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  capital  and  profits 
and  barriers  on  Imports  into  Japem.  Despite 
these  commitments,  the  government  con- 
tinued to  partially  control  the  outflow  of 
capital  and  profits  by  imposing  restrictions 
on  new  investments  In  Japan.  However,  one 
of  the  significant  liberalizations  which  oc- 
curred relates  to  the  Joint  ownership  of 
Japanese    companies    by    foreign    investors. 

5.17  The  Joint  venture  company  is  the 
usual  vehicle  for  direct  foreign  participation 
in  the  Japanese  market.  Since  branches  can- 
not usually  obtain  approval  to  manufacture 
or  sub-contract  production,  the  Joint  venture 
ts  probably  the  only  practical  alternative 
for  establishing  a  foreign  owned  production 
facility  In  Japan.  In  addition,  the  use  of  a 
Joint  venture  company  may  also  have  the 
advantages  of  providing  an  access  to  the 
Japanese  market  and  to  experienced  local 
personnel. 

6.43  There  are  three  different  licensing 
procedures  for  imports  requiring  payment 
in  foreign  c\irrencles: 

1.  The  Import  quota  system — Quantities  of 
each  Item  to  be  Imported  are  allocated  to 
each  Importer  by  the  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry.  If  the  Ministry 
grants  a  quota  allocation  certificate,  the 
certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  receive  auto- 
matically an  Import  license  from  an  author- 
ized foreign  exchange  bank.  In  April,  1B72, 
only  33  commodities  were  subject  to  Import 
quotas.  The  more  Important  of  these  items 
are  certain  fruits  and  agricultural  products, 
peripheral  computer  equipment  and  inte- 
grated circuits. 

2.  Automatic  Import  quota — Importers 
must  request  allotments  from  the  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry  for 
Items  to  be  Imported.  All  requests  are  auto- 
matically approved  unless  the  Imports  ad- 
versely aSect  the  Japanese  economy. 

3.  Automatic  approval  system— No  allot- 
ment from  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  is  necessary.  Importers 
must  request  approval  of  a  foreign  exchange 
bank;  however,  the  request  is  automatically 
approved.  Japan  Is  currently  endeavoring  to 
place  as  many  items  as  possible  under  the 
automatic    approval    system. 

CANADA    DXVXLOPMKMT    COaPOaATTON    BTD    FOB 

TKZASGTTU' 

I  am  oiily  sorry  that  the  United  States 
has  no  similar  law  to  prevent  the  in- 
vestment invEision  currently  taking  place. 

Such  a  law  would  certainly  relieve  tlie 
problems  conXronting  Texasgulf,  an 
American  corporation  operating  in  Tex- 
as, Wyoming,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  abroad.  Allow 
me  to  elaborate. 


The  case  in  point  is  the  current  at- 
tempt by  Canada  Development  Corpora- 
tion to  buy  controlling  interest  in  Texas- 
gulf,  Inc.  On  July  25,  1973,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Canada  Development 
Corp.  tendered  an  offer  to  all  non- 
Canadian  holders  of  Texasgulf  common 
stock  to  purchase  10,000,000  outstand- 
ing shares  at  $29.00  a  share,  a  particu- 
larly attractive  price  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  cloelng  price  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  July  23,  1073,  one  day 
before  the  offer  was  made,  was  $23.75. 
Ten  million  shares  constitute  approxi- 
mately 32.5  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  shcu-es  outstanding.  I  imderstand  that 
the  aquisition,  in  combination  with  exist- 
ing holdings,  will  give  the  Canada  Devel- 
opment Corp.  a  52.5  percent  con- 
trolling interest  in  Texasgulf.  CDC  has 
indicated  that  they  may  buy  more  than 
10.000,000  shares  if  they  are  offered. 

I  am  wondering  what  sort  of  effect 
Canadian  control  of  this  presently  Amer- 
ican owned  corporation  will  have  on  the 
workers  in  each  of  the  States  where 
Texasgulf  operates.  What  changes  will 
come  about  as  Canadians  make  the  de- 
cisions that  affect  the  communities  that 
house  Texasgulf?  The  move  is  admitted 
by  the  Canada  Development  Corp. 
to  be  an  overt  attempt  to  help  de- 
velop and  maintain  strong  Canadian 
controlled  and  managed  corporations 
and  to  give  Canadians  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  invest  and  participate  in  the 
economic  development  of  Canada.  I 
think  that  a  noble  goal  and  I  commend 
our  friends  to  the  North  for  being  more 
farsighted  than  we  have  been  in  dealing 
with  foreign  investment  control.  How- 
ever, their  magnanimous  goals  do  not 
solve  my  problem  with  direct  and  indi- 
rect foreign  investment,  nor  do  they  ab- 
solve me  of  my  responsibility  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  constantly  maintam 
the  economic  well  being  of  this  country. 
Will  a  Canadian  Texasgulf  be  interested 
in  more  and  better  jobs  for  Americans? 
Will  a  Canadian  Texasgulf  be  as  inter- 
ested in  complying  with  voluntary  pollu- 
tion control  regulations?  Will  a  Cana- 
dian Texasgulf  contribute  positively  and 
contmually  to  our  ONP? 

Unfortunately  the  answer  to  all  three 
must  be  no,  particularly  since  the  stated 
primary  purpose  of  the  move  is  to  shift 
to  a  Canadian  oriented  emphasis  in  pol- 
icies. 

My  bill  H.R.  8051.  if  law  at  this  time, 
would  effectively  address  the  problem  at 
hand.  It  would  restrict  noncltizens  from 
owning  more  than  35  percent  of  the  non- 
voting securities,  and  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  voting  securities. 

An  article  in  Newsweek  magazme — 
August  6,  1973,  attached  for  insertion- 
states  that  the  Commerce  Department 
has  formed  a  task  force  to  study  the 
implications  of  the  takeover.  While  I 
commend  them  for  the  formation  of  the 
task  force,  I  want  to  know  what  has  taken 
them  so  very  long  to  recognize  that  for- 
eign direct  and  indirect  investment  is 
going  to  be  a  very  serious  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  problem  that  we  must 
contend  with  immediately.  The  situation 
will  only  worsen,  and  we  will  have  fewer 
alternatives  and  remedies  available  to  us. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  policy  of  bring- 
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lag  to  a  halt  the  inflow  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  this  eoimtry.  There  is  noth- 
ing inherently  evil  about  foreign  in- 
vestment. What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
must  responsibly  harness  it,  channel  it, 
and  use  it  in  the  very  best  mterest  of 
every  American  woman,  man,  and  child. 
I  think  that  is  a  feasible  goal,  and  a  re- 
sponsible one,  and  I  would  encourage 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  consider 
the  subject  of  foreign  mvestment  in  this 
country  as  a  serious  one. 

The  article  follows: 

Taxb-Oveui:  Camaoa's  Tdbn 

Canadians  have  long  chafed  at  the  degree 
of  control  UjB.  companies  exert  over  their 
economy,  particularly  their  rich  natural  re- 
sources. Foreigners,  mostly  Americans,  con- 
trol more  than  60  per  cent  of  Caziada's  min- 
ing and  smelting  Industry,  for  example,  and 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  its  oil  Industry.  But 
last  week  the  Canadians  took  the  first  major 
step  toward  gathering  more  control  into  their 
own  bands. 

The  government-owned  Canada  Develop- 
ment Corp.  made  a  $290  million  tender  offer 
for  what  amounts  to  a  controlling  Interest 
in  the  S3I6  million  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  Texas- 
gulf is  a  VS.  company  that  gets  88  per  cent 
of  Its  Income  from  operations  north  of  the 
border.  Including  the  world's  largest  ilnc- 
and-ellver  mine  at  Tlmmlns,  Ont.  CDC  offered 
$39  a  share,  about  $5  a  share  above  Texas- 
gulf's  market  price.  Success  of  the  tender 
offer  would  Increase  CDC's  ownership  m  the 
mining  company  to  35  per  cent;  another  20 
or  so  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  other  Canadian  shareholders. 

Despite  recent  nationalistic  rumblings  m 
Canada,  the  move  caught  the  VB.  by  sur- 
prise. A  Texasgulf  official  called  the  tender 
(rfler  a  "bombshell":  the  firm  quickly  went  to 
court  and  got  a  temporary  order  enjoining 
the  tender  offer  until  next  week.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  NUon  Administration,  which  had 
no  prior  warning  of  the  offer,  quickly  formed 
a  task  force  at  the  Commerce  Department  to 
study  Its  Implications.  "For  years  we've  been 
ooncemed  about  nationalization  and  expro- 
priation," grumbled  a  Commerce  official. 
"No  one  thought  of  this  wrinkle."  But  CDC 
quickly  denied  that  this  was  the  first  in  a 
series  of  attempted  take-overs  of  U.S.  com- 
panies with  large  Canadian  Interests. 

But  the  bold  tender  offer  did  give  notice 
that  the  Canadians  are  starting  to  do  more 
than  Just  complain  about  foreign  economic 
dominance.  CDC  Is  expected  to  take  a  strong 
hand  in  the  futiu«  development  of  natural 
resources.  And  there  Is  also  serious  talk  In 
OtUwa  of  forming  a  separate  national  oil 
coii4>any  to  share  in  the  future  development 
Of  the  country's  resovirces. 


MASS  TRANSIT  SAVES  ENERGY 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  an  energy  crunch  that  will  turn  into 
a  full-scale  energy  crisis  unless  we  act 
to  avert  it,  immediate  expansion  of  en- 
ergy-efficient mass  transit  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Our  recent  experience  with 
gasoline  shortages,  coinciding  with  ap- 
proval of  clean  air  plans  which  call  for 
reduced  urban  auto  trafBc,  dramatizes 
the  need  to  shift  to  more  energy  efficient 
and  less  polluting  modes  of  travel.  Urban 
mass  transit  is  more  than  twice  as  en- 
ergy efficient  In  moving  pe<«)le  as  the 
more  polluting  urban  automobile  which 
now  predominates. 


Gne-Quarter  of  the  energy  used  In  the 
United  States  goes  to  transportation. 
Seventy  percent  of  our  gasoline  is  con- 
sumed by  automobiles.  We  have  been  in- 
creasingly prodigal  in  our  use  of  energy 
for  transportation  tn  recent  decades, 
turning  away  from  the  more  efiQcient 
modes  of  mass  transit  and  train  systems 
to  the  more  wasteful  automobile,  truck 
and  airplane.  More  people  using  less  effi- 
cient transportation  has  meant  that  total 
energy  use  for  transportation  has  almost 
doubled  In  the  last  20  years  and  con- 
tinues to  climb. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  a 
major  culprit  in  promoting  more  en- 
energy  wasteful  modes  of  travel  while  al- 
lowing mass  trsinsit  to  deteriorate.  Our 
transportation  priorities  clearly  need  re- 
ordering toward  a  more  equitable  «"H 
energy  wise  policy. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  acute  energy 
shortages  in  the  near  future,  we  must 
plan  for  greater  energy  efficiency.  Tnms- 
portation,  an  essential  sector  of  our  en- 
ergy economy,  holds  great  potential  for 
immediate  and  substantial  energy  sav- 
ings. The  decline  of  mass  transit  serv- 
ices can  and  must  be  reversed  by  the  in- 
vestment of  more  funds  to  modernize 
and  expand  our  present  systems  and  to 
develop  and  build  new  ones.  The  In- 
stitute for  Public  Transportation  esti- 
mates that  in  New  York  City,  buses  and 
subways  are  at  least  three  times  more 
energy  efficient  in  moving  pe<H3le  than 
the  private  urban  auto. 

Not  only  does  sensible  energy  policy 
argue  for  increased  Federal  support  of 
mass  transit,  but  also  the  need  to  ac- 
commodate the  larger  numbers  of  users 
expected  when  the  clean  air  plans  go 
into  effect.  Mayor  Pete  Wilson  of  San 
Diego,  speaking  for  the  natioDal  league 
of  mayors,  warned  recently  that  the  nec- 
essary expenditures  to  acquire  immedi- 
ately new  buses  and  subway  cars  and  ui>- 
grade  services  would  drive  the  cities' 
transit  systems  even  further  into  debt 
unless  more  Federal  help  was  forthcom- 
ing. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  fall  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  a  modem,  clean  and  en- 
ergy efficient  mass  transit  system.  Fed- 
eral mass  transit  sul)sidies  must  be  pro- 
vided to  expand  and  upgrade  our  mass 
transit  systems.  Sach  a  policy  would  not 
only  relieve  the  fuel  shortage,  alleviate 
the  pressure  on  fuel  prices,  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  petroleum  im- 
ports, and  Improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit;  it  would  also  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  people  in  our  cities  by 
providing  them  with  a  convenient  and 
safe  mode  of  travel  in  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  REGU- 
LATE THE  OPERATION  OF  CRIM- 
INAL DATA  BANKS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Csdifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  92d  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  13315.  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  dissemination  and  use  of  criminal 


arrest  records  in  a  manner  that  insures 
their  security  and  privacy.  This  bill  was 
an  attempt  to  establish  parameters 
within  which  law  enforcement  agencies 
could  utilize  necessary  criminal  informa- 
tion, but  without  exposing  an  individual's 
right  to  privacy  to  abuse. 

Several  days  of  hearings  were  held  on 
HJl.  13315.  These  hearings  were  designed 
to  find  and  strike  a  desirable  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
necessity  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
gather  and  disseminate  certain  kinds  of 
criminal  data  and  information. 

There  are  numerous  and  serious  prob- 
lems which  must  natursdly  arise  when  an 
individual's  rights  and  law  enforcement 
requirements  conflict.  There  is  no  better 
illustration  than  in  the  area  of  dis- 
semination of  arrest  records.  Raw  arrest 
records,  which  merely  record  an  arrest, 
but  not  necessarily  a  conviction,  have 
been  used  to  eliminate  consideration  of 
applicants  from  jobs,  credit,  and  hous- 
ing which  are  central  to  any  person's 
well-being  and  life.  Access  to  raw  arrest 
records  by  government  agencies,  not  con- 
nected with  the  task  of  law  enforce- 
ment, private  industry,  and  credit  bu- 
reaus, is  a  widespread  practice.  The  core 
of  our  criminal  Jurisprudence  in  this 
coimtry  is  the  t>asic  concept  that  a  person 
is  Innocent  imtil  proven  guilty,  yet  raw 
arrest  records  time  and  again  reach  out 
to  injure  people  who  have  never  been  in- 
volved in  any  illegal  or  criminal  act. 

According  to  FBI  statistics,  law  en- 
forcement agencies  malfe  some  8.6  mil- 
lion arrests  per  year  for  all  criminal  acts, 
excluding  traffic  offenses.  Of  these  ar- 
rested, approximately  4  million  are 
never  prosecuted,  or  have  the  charges 
dismissed.  Yet,  these  4  million  arrests  an- 
nually are  inserted  on  individual's  "rap 
sheets"  and  become  a  "criminal  record." 
Unfortunately,  Uiese  arrest  records  when 
circulated  are  treated  with  as  much  dis- 
dain as  a  conviction  record.  There  is  no 
evidence  yet  presented  that  a  person 
airested  and  never  convicted  is  any  more 
of  a  Job  risk,  or  credit  risk,  or  tenant 
risk  or  student  risk  than  any  other  citi- 
zen. When  the  93d  Congress  convened, 
I  reintroduced  HJl.  13315  which  is  now 
HJl.  188.  We  held  hearings  on  Thursday, 
July  26.  1973,  and  will  hold  our  next 
hearing  on  Thursday.  August  2.  1973, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  aforemen- 
tioned discriminations  that  arise  from 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  arrest  records. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquiries 
made  by  the  Subcomittee  on  Civil  Rights 
and  Constitutional  Rights  into  arrest 
recoids  and  their  use,  we  personally  had 
the  opportunity  to  view  the  operations  of 
the  Identification  Division  of  the  FBI 
Which  operates  the  Fingerprint  Division 
and  we  also  had  the  opportunity  to  tour 
the  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter—NCIC. 

The  NCIC  is  maintained  at  the  nation- 
al level  by  the  FBI.  This  system  operated 
at  first  through  local  law  enforcement 
control  terminals — as  of  early  1972  tliere 
were  102  terminals,  of  which  48  were 
computerized — that  put  the  FBI  in  direct 
touch  with  aproximately  4,000  of  the 
Nation's  40,000  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  NCIC  then  cost  approximately 
$2.3  million  iier  year  to  operate.  The  sys- 
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tern  contained  Information  on  stolen 
items  and  wanted  persons.  Of  the  3.1  mil- 
lion NCIC  files,  only  about  300,000  were 
active  criminal  offender  records. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  all  contribute  Information 
to  and  could  extract  Information  from 
the  NCIC  files.  In  addition,  NCIC  records 
were  searched  as  a  part  of  the  identifica- 
tion service  that  the  FBI  provides  for 
agencies  of  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments and  other  authorized  institutions. 
Including  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  national  banks,  which  seek  informa- 
tion on  an  individual's  arrest  record  for 
the  purpose  of  employment  clearances 
and  licensing. 

Todsiy  it  is  clear  the  NCIC  then  was 
a  relatively  primitive,  first  generation 
data  bank.  In  the  past  3  years  with  a 
massive  infusion  of  more  than  $50  million 
In  grants  from  LEAA,  there  has  been 
launched  a  program  that  by  1975  prom- 
ises access  to  computerized  criminal  his- 
tory files  kept  by  all  50  States  that  will  be 
tied  into  a  massive  national  file  by  the 
FBI.  The  central  file  will  consist  of  com- 
prehensive histories  of  persons  who  vio- 
late Federal  laws  or  who  commit  crimes 
in  more  than  one  State  and  simmiary 
histories  on  offenders  who  have  been  in- 
volved solely  in  intrastate  crimes.  Any 
authorized  inquirers,  which  will  Include 
any  agency  that  now  participates  In  the 
FBI's  system,  plus  any  agency  subse- 
quently permitted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, will  have  access  to  the  central  rec- 
ords, and  will  be  referred  to  the  relevant 
State  files  for  further  Information.  The 
individual  State  systems  will  include 
whatever  Information  or  intelligence  the 
States  choose  to  put  into  them  and 
will  be  accessible  on  terms  defined  by 
each  State. 

I  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  time  of 
my  viewing  these  installations  to  find 
that  there  was  no  statutory  parameters 
that  guide  the  operation  of  the  dissemi- 
nation of  criminal  information:  they 
were  operating  on  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciple promulgated  by  its  Advisory  Policy 
Board.  I  found  that  while  Congress  had, 
in  effect,  made  an  initial  investment  of 
$50  million  over  the  last  3  years  to  set 
up  this  system,  Congrress  had  done  noth- 
ing to  establish  giildellnes  for  its  opera- 
tion which  were  protective  of  the  privacy 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

We  can  no  longer  assume  that  the 
necessary  precautions  as  pertain  to  se- 

without  Congress  exercising  its  responsi- 
bility to  legislate  parameters  for  the  op- 
eration of  these  computer  data  banks. 

There  is  presently  a  controversy  rag- 
ing between  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  an  exEunpIe 
of  difficulty  with  the  NCIC,  in  particular, 
because  there  are  no  statutory  guidelines 
providing  for  the  privacy  and  security  of 

these  records. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  re- 
fused to  tie  In  with  NCIC  for  precisely 
these  reasons.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Criminal  History  Systems  Board  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  certifying  which 
agencies  and  individuals  are  to  be  al- 
lowed access  to  criminal  records,  recently 
stated  that  when  Massachusetts  de- 
veloped a  unified  criminal  record  system, 
"the  potential  for  abuse  became  appar- 


ent. Most  of  the  information  is  deroga- 
tory toward  individuals,  and  it  was 
collected  solely  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. We  believe  it  should  be  used  only 
for  that  purpose." 

Simply  stated,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts refused  to  tie  in  with  NCIC  be- 
cause the  security  and  privacy  of  this 
information  could  not  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  system. 

Their  law  was  enacted  to  avoid  the 
misuse  of  criminal  records,  the  misiise  of 
such  things  as  stale  information,  mis- 
taken arrests,  and  isolated,  youthful  in- 
discretions. The  NCIC  and  all  informa- 
tion systems  that  tie  in  with  NCIC 
should  at  least  be  able  to  guarantee  the 
same. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  regulate  the  col- 
lection, storage,  and  dissemination  of 
information  by  criminal  data  banks  es- 
tablished or  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

It  is  anticipated  that  hearings  oa  this 
measure  will  be  held  in  September  after 
the  recess  by  the  Civil  Rights  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


THE  NEED  FOR  NEW  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  BINOHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permissicoi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Jilr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  more  and  more  experienced  observ- 
ers of  the  Washington  scene  have  been 
saying  that  Richard  Nixon  will  be  out  of 
the  White  House  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  profoundly  hope  their  prediction  is 
correct.  The  Watergate  scandals  have 
gravely  impaired  the  capacity  of  the 
Nixon  administration  to  govern.  E^ven 
more  serious,  the  authoritarian  actions 
of  the  administration,  together  with  the 
revelations  of  moral  corruption  suid  dis- 
regard of  law  within  the  White  House 
as  well  as  among  Mr.  Nixon's  most  im- 
portant supporters  and  closest  associates, 
have  gravely  damaged  the  American 
people's  trust  in  our  form  of  government. 

Most  Americans  would,  I  am  con- 
vinced, breathe  easier — and  might  even 
feel  10  feet  tall  again— if  Mr.  Nixon  were 
no  longer  in  office. 

But  no  one  in  Washington,  so  far  as 
"L  kxvaw,  e'xpccts  this  to  be  accompUahed 
through  impeachment.  There  are  those — 
so  far  mainly  Democrats — who  feel  the 
House  has  an  obligation  to  vote  Impeach- 
ment and  there  are  those  who  feel  the 
impeachment  process  itself  would  be 
healthy  and  would  clear  the  air,  but  I 
know  of  no  one  who  believes  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  would  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent's removal. 

In  the  view  of  those  who  predict  Mr. 
Nixon's  departure,  what  has  to  happen — 
and  what  they  believe  will  happen — Is 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  make  clear  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  he  has  to 
go,  for  the  good  of  the  coiuitry  and  for 
the  good  of  the  party.  This  procedure 
would  be  similar  to  the  forced  resigna- 
tion of  a  Prime  Minister  by  his  own 
party,  and  they  point  out  that  in  a  par- 
liamentary democracy  a  government  af- 


flicted with  the  Nixon's  adminlstratimi 
troubles  would  have  fallen  long  ago. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  is  Indeed  to  leave,  some- 
thing like  this  will  be  needed,  for  I  am 
convinced  he  will  not  resign  except  under 
the  most  intense  pressure.  Such  pressure 
might  be  provided  by  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, but  there  is  at  present  no  sign 
that  Impeachment  proceedings  will  even 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise  for 
debate.  I  know  of  no  Repiiblicans  and 
few  Democrats  who  favor  that  course. 

Why  is  this  so,  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  country  would 
be  vastly  better  off  without  the  members 
of  the  present  administratiod? 

The  explanation  stems,  I  believe,  from 
four  considerations:  First,  genuine 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  President  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  "treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution;  second,  the  fear  that  im- 
peachment proceedings  would  be  long 
drawn-out  and  would  paraljrze  the  oper- 
ations of  the  U.S.  Government  on  a  scale 
wholly  different  from  the  existing  handi- 
caps; third,  a  concern  that  the  likely 
failure  of  the  Impeachment  proceaa 
would  appear  to  place  the  congressional 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  misdeeds  of  tbe 
administration;  fourth,  grave  doubt 
about  the  desirability  of  elevating  Vice 
President  Agniw  to  the  Presidency,  if 
impeachment  of  the  President  were  suc- 
cessful— it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no 
real  case  for  impeachment  of  Mr.  Agniw. 

On  the  other  hand,  strong  and  effec- 
tive political  pressures  upon  the  present 
administration  might  force  both  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  to  re- 
sign. If  this  were  the  case,  there  Is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  procedure  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clark  Clifford  which  would  per- 
mit President  Nixon  in  effect  to  appoint 
an  interim  successor  with  the  consent  of 
the  Congress — the  text  of  Mr.  Clifford's 
article  follows  these  remarks. 

For  the  longer-nm.  I  believe  we  must 
establish  a  procedure  for  holding  new 
Presidential  elections  in  a  situation  such 
as  that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
The  country  ought  not  to  be  locked  in 
to  a  4-year  term,  with  the  crude  and 
dangerous  process  of  impeachment  the 
only  available  way  to  force  a  change  to 
an  administration  that  has  become  a  dis- 
aster. I  have  offered  a  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  547)  which  would  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  that  the  Congress 
«vay  by  \&vn  provide  ior  new  presidential 
elections  when  It  finds  that  "the  Presi- 
dent has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple to  so  great  an  extent  that  he  can  no 
longer  effectively  perform  his  responsi- 
bilities." Representative  Qreew  of  Oregon 
has  offered  a  similar  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 

666)   with  the  cosponsorship  of  Repre- 
sentative Udall  of  Arizona.  It  is  the  hope 
of  all  three  of  us  that  hearings  may  be 
held   soon   in   the  Judiciary  Committee 
so  that  proper  consideration  may  be  given 
to  pro]x>sals  of  this  kind.  Since  such  s 
step  would  mean  moving  part  way  to- 
ward   a    parliamentary    democracy.   It 
should,  of  course,  be  the  subject  of  na- 
tionwide discussion  and  debate. 
A  OovntMifZHT  or  National  Unitt 
(By  Clark  Clifford) 
Washinoton. — As  escb  new  cbftpter  In  th» 
Watergate   tragedy   unfolds,   I   have   an  in- 
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creMlng  senae  of  grim  foreboding  aa  I  look 
at  the  future.  Tbe  extent  of  the  damage  al- 
ready ■UBtalned,  and  the  woraenlng  of  the 
Administration's  postixre  as  further  revela- 
tlona  occur,  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is 
no  time  for  partluuishlp.  This  is  the  time 
for  Americans  to  work  together  to  save  this 
country. 

Under  our  lyatem  of  government,  a  Presi- 
dent cannot  function  without  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  Parliamentary  sys- 
tems recognise  this  fact  and  a  government 
resigns  following  a  vote  of  no  confidence. 
Under  our  system,  however,  the  country 
finds  Itself  facing  three  and  a  half  years  of 
spreading  paralysis. 

The  executive  branch  vlrtuaUy  has  ceased 
to  function,  and  I  cannot  see  It  getting  any 
better,  only  worse.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
statements  and  testimony  already  made  pub- 
lic are  only  the  visible  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 
Much  more  damaging  facts  will  be  revealed 
as  additional  witnesses  tell  their  stories  and 
as  men,  faced  with  the  forbidding  prospect 
of  lengthy  prison  sentences,  decide  to  tell 
the  truth. 

But  we  already  know  enough.  We  can  see 
that  the  damage  done  to  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Is  Irreparable.  For  over  four  years, 
power  has  been  Inexorably  drawn  Into  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  In  the  White  House.  As 
their  power  Increased,  so  did  their  contempt 
for  our  laws,  our  Institutions,  our  form  of 
government  and  the  traditional  American 
policy  of  fair  play. 

The  public's  loss  of  confidence  U  wlde- 
q>read  and  increasing.  The  credlbUlty  of  Mr. 
Nixon  has  been  seriously  affected  by  four 
public  statements  he  has  made  which  are 
sharply  contradictory.  The  public  senses  that 
additional  admissions  are  made  only  as  new 
revelations  appear.  The  American  people 
also  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
barm  sxistalned  by  oiu*  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  factors,  together  with  dis- 
closure* regarding  illegal  acts  In  last  year's 
election,  have  created  a  serious  crisis. 

0\ir  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  present  Administration  has  come 
to  treat  Congress  as  an  inferior  branch  of 
the  Qoremment.  Instead  of  finding  a  basis 
of  working  cooperatively  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  Mr.  Nixon  has  criticised  the 
Oongress,  dlaregarded  its  authority  and  den- 
igrated Its  Importance  In  our  system.  I  feel 
strongly  that  if  he  bad  chosen  to  work  with 
the  Congress,  our  country  would  not  be  In 
such  dire  straits  because  of  Inflation,  the  loss 
of  confidence  In  the  dollar  and  his  unilateral 
decision  to  bomb  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  re- 
main hopelessly  entangled  In  Indochina. 

Our  country  cannot  afford  to  conduct  its 
busmeas  In  this  manner  any  longer.  Our 
problems  at  home  are  proliferating,  while  our 
poaltton  In  the  world  Is  deterloratlzig.  Every 
•Ignpost  indicates  that  conditions  will  con- 
tinue to  worsen  on  both  fronts. 

Bnwever,  t  «viee«e^  tb.*.^  tb,«  p*«««B.t  pos- 
ture of  affairs  Is  not  hopeless.  In  searching 
for  a  acdution,  I  recommend  that  we  go  to 
that  noblest  of  all  documents,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  BUtes.  It  is  then  that 
the  solution  can  be  found.  Although  we  do 
&ot  have  the  parliamentary  system  there  Is 
more  flazlbUlty  in  our  Constitution  than  flnt 
meeu  the  eye. 

"Vht  3ISth  Amendment  provldet  m  Section 
l^tt  the  President  of  the  United  SUtas  can 

ijslgn  and.  if  so,  he  ahaU  be  soooeeded  by 
«>•  Vice  President.  Section  a  provides  that 
when  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  oflloe  o*  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  ibaU  nominate 
»  Vlee  Prwldent  who  shall  take  office  upon 
oonflimatlon  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
houses  of  Congreas. 

trader  the  authority  of  tbto  Amendment, 
w.  Nixon  could  announce  that  be  and  Vice 
J»«<>»nt  Agnew  iMd  decided  to  resign.  Mr. 
Agnew  would  then  resign  immediately  Mr 
Wlxon  would  then  ask  the  Oongrves  to  pre- 


sent him  with  a  list  of  three  qualified  In- 
dlvldiials  from  which  he  would  select  a  new 
Vice  President.  Ibe  three  persons  named  by 
the  Congreaa  oould  be  Bqiubllcans,  Demo- 
crats (NT  Independents,  and  would  not  have 
to  be  members  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  NUon 
would  then  select  the  person  be  prefered  and 
appoint  him  Vice  President.  After  the  new 
Vice  President  was  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Nixon  would  resign  and  the  new 
Vice  President  would  become  President.  In 
taking  this  action,  there  would  be  no  Implied 
admission  of  personal  guilt  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Nixon,  but  simply  a  recognition  that  mis- 
conduct by  high  officials  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  fatally  compromised  its 
abUlty  to  fimctlon  In  the  national  interest. 
Under  this  plan,  we  would  then  have  a 
President  and  a  Congress  that  could  function 
together  successfuUy.  The  Congress  would 
obviously  have  this  In  mind  as  It  selected  the 
three  candidates.  Also,  the  new  President 
would  have  a  mandate  to  consult  with  and 
work  with  Congress  as  a  oo-equal  bnmch. 

One  caveat  would  be  In^Mrtant.  The  Con- 
gress should  Insist  that  the  person  selected 
to  become  the  new  President  agree  In  ad- 
vance of  his  confirmation  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  nomination  as  a  candidate  In 
1978.  This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
renting  a  political  struggle  in  the  Oongress, 
and  the  intervening  Administration  would 
also  serve  as  a  valuable  Intenegntun  while 
the  two  major  political  parties  prepared  for 
the  contest  In  1976. 

The  advantages  of  a  new  Administration 
brought  into  office  in  the  manner  are  enor- 
mous. The  new  President  could  be  a  man 
of  outstanding  abUlty  and  the  highest  char- 
acter. He  oould  bring  into  the  Oovernment 
the  ablest  individuals  in  the  country.  He 
would  have  no  political  debts  of  commit- 
ments. He  would  not  need  to  raise  any 
money.  There  would  not  be  any  bought  am- 
bassadorships, but.  Instead,  our  best-trained 
and  experienced  diplomats  oould  be  ap- 
pointed to  foreign  poets. 

m  short,  such  an  Administration  could 
make  decisions  based  solely  upon  merit,  and 
not  upon  obligations  incurred  in  getting 
ahead. 

There  Is  a  profound  and  pressing  need 
for  action  that  wm  restore  the  people's  con- 
fidence In  their  Government.  This  would 
mean  a  new.  clean  slate,  a  new  White  House 
staff,  a  new  Justice  Department,  a  new,  ex- 
perienced and  respected  head  of  the  P3J. 

Also,  many  thoiightf  ul  persons  believe  that 
the  Ntxon  Administration  caanot  function 
effectively  but  they  are  reluctant  to  accept 
the  two  obvious  alternatives.  Tliey  are  con- 
cerned over  the  traumatic  impact  of  an  im- 
peachment proceeding,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  lack  of  confidence  In  Vice  President 
Agnew  on  the  other. 

The  promotion  of  Mr.  Agnew  to  the  Presi- 
dency would  result  only  In  a  truncated  op- 
eration   mmpAawl    o«    Vb^    nwLBajeAm    ot    vta, 

Nlxon  Administration.  The  present  difficulty 
in  attracting  able  men  to  serve  In  high  Oov- 
ernment office  would  be  increased.  It  would 
not  give  the  country  the  unity  it  so  sorely 
needs.  Also,  Mr.  Agnew's  recent  oommant 
that  the  Watsisats  ■~'"«f«  was  a  "manu- 
factured Issue"  has  added  to  the  ever-widen- 
ing credlbUlty  gap. 

Tlxe  Oongress  oould  designate  the  three 
persona  reoommended  in  any  way  tt  choae. 

One  of  the  sln^lest  ways  would  be  for  the 
Speaker  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  and  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate  each  to  appoint  five  mem- 
bers to  a  bipartisan  commission  which 
would  confer  and  select  the  three  names  for 
Mr.  Nlaon's  consideration. 

Other  Presidents  have,  in  the  past,  placed 
the  welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  their 
penonal  political  ambitions.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Jcdinson.  on  March  81. 1948.  Informsd 
the  American  people  that  hs  would  not  run 


again  because  of  the  division  In  ths  country 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  On  that  occasion. 
President  Johnson  said:  "What  we  won  when 
au  of  our  people  united  must  not  now  be 
lost  in  suq;>iclon  and  distrust  and  selflshnsss 
and  poUtlcs  »iwV>wg  imy  of  our  peopls." 

Under  the  recommended  plan.  Mr.  Nixon 
could  make  a  perMnal  contribution  of  trans- 
cendant  importance.  It  would  be  a  magnani- 
mous action,  and  woxild  assure  him  a  place 
m  history  for  his  tinselflsh  dedication  to  the 
nation's  good. 

It  could  also  transform  the  next  three  and 
a  half  years  from  years  of  bitterness,  dlvlslve- 
nees  and  deterioration  to  years  of  healing, 
unity  and  progress. 


BON  VOYAGE  TO  CLAY  WHITEHEAD 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
verbial "sources  close  to  the  admlnls- 
tratlon"  have  leaked  the  news  that  Clay 
T.  Whitehead,  director  of  the  President's 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy— 
OTP — will  announce  his  re^gnatlon  later 
this  year.  Every  American  who  believes 
in  a  free  press  will  be  pleased  with  this 
announcement. 

President  Nixon  has  always  suspected 
that  he  is  not  a  favorite  of  the  media; 
so  in  1970  he  established  the  OTP  as  a 
White  House  agency  whose  only  purpose 
seemed  to  be  to  "encourage"  the  broad-' 
cast  industry  to  report  the  news  in  a 
manner  more  favorable  to  Mr.  Nixon. 
Clay  Whitehead  was  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  to  run  the  OTP,  and 
he  was  accoimtable  only  to  the  President. 
Whitehead's  biggest  headlines  came 
last  December,  when  he  gave  a  speech 
dealing  with  license  renewals  and  TV 
news  coverage.   The  coupling  of  these 
seemingly  unrelated  subjects  was  any- 
thing but  accidental;  what  Whitehead 
said  was  that  the  administration  would 
push  legislation  favorable  to  the  broad- 
cast industry — including  a  longer  license 
period  and  fewer  PCC  control — ^In  ex- 
change for  a  crackdown  on  news  report- 
age considered  to  be  unfavorable  to  Nix- 
on. Whitehead  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  local  stations  should  refuse  to 
air  network  programs  which  the  stations 
considered  "unfair"  to  the  President. 

Those  who  remember  Richard  Nixon's 
famous  "last  press  conference"  in  l»82 
wiu  realize  that  his  hostility  toward  the 
media  goes  back  a  long  way.  Thus  it  was 
hardly  surprising  that  Nixon,  having 
been  elected  President,  established  the 
011>  in  order  to  try  to  muzzle  television 
and  radio  news  through  the  use  of  the 
"carrot  and  stick."  The  December  20, 
1972.  issue  of  Variety  suggested  that  "the 
administration  Is  trying  to  coerce  broad- 
casters Into  reportorfal  docility  in  return 
for  economic  protection." 

Dr.  Everett  C.  Parker,  head  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Communication  in  New  York  City, 
recently  stated: 

Broadcasting  has  come  very  late  to  recog- 
nise what's  going  on.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  nwvlng  to  cut  down  on  freedom  of 

the  presi.  We  all  kxkow  Mr.  Nixon's  fear  and 
distrust  of  the  praas  and*  the  fket  that  he  has 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  b«nd  news- 
papers and  broadcasters  to  his  own  purposes. 
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While  we  will  all  breathe  a  sdgh  of  re- 
liet  when  Clay  Whitehead  is  gone,  I 
would  like  to  call  upon  the  President  to 
completely  dismantle  the  OTP  and  to 
give  up  his  crusade  to  censor  educational 
television  and  network  news. 

Because  the  American  people  support 
candor  and  innovation  in  the  media, 
I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Nixon's  attempts 
to  repeal  the  freedom  of  the  press  will 
come  to  naught. 


FEEDINO   THE   CONSUMER   A   LINE 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginnings  of  phase  IV  of  President  Nix- 
on's economic  game  plan,  we  have  been 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  food  prices 
rising  at  phenomenal  rates,  while  the  ad- 
ministration merely  wrings  its  collective 
hands  and  shrugs  its  multiple  shoulders. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  meat  boycott 
from  the  other  side  of  the  butcher 
counter — growers  are  refusing  to  sell 
their  animals  to  packing  houses,  and 
packing  houses  across  the  Nation  are 
either  temporarily  shutting  down  or  go- 
ing out  of  business  for  good.  In  New  York 
City,  the  newspapers  tell  of  the  plans  of 
75  percent  of  the  city's  meat  wholesalers 
to  shut  down  for  a  day,  because  they  do 
not  have  enough  to  meet  their  week's 
orders. 

Not  only  Is  beef  being  withheld  from 
the  market,  but  the  prices  of  beef  sub- 
stitutes are  rising  past  the  point  where 
it  is  economicsJ  to  eat  them.  Chicken  is 
selling  for  30  to  40  percent  more  than  a 
few  short  weeks  ago.  Lamb  is  becoming 
merely  a  flavorful  memory  for  most  f ajn- 
llles.  Fish,  if  one  is  brave  enough  to  eat 
it,  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  beef. 

My  constituency,  Mr.  Speaker,  contains 
the  largest  concentration  of  senior  cit- 
izens in  any  U.S.  congressional  district. 
Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  men  and 
women  I  represent  here  are  over  62  years 
of  age.  Phase  IV  exacts  a  greater  toU 
•from  these  people  than  from  any  other 
population  group.  Even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  food  stamps,  many  of  these  peo- 
ple simply  cannot  afTord  to  feed  them- 
selves. Social  security  has  not  increased 
Its  payments  as  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen.  The  cost-of-living  increase  which 
goes  into  effect  next  year,  has  been  tot- 
ally eaten  up  by  the  increase  in  food 
prices  alone — a  year  before  it  takes  effect 

We  have  heard  so  many  stories  about 
the  cause  of  high  food  prices  that  we  no 
longer  know  what  to  believe.  As  I  see  It, 
we  simply  do  not  know  what  makes  food 
prices  so  incredibly  high.  But  I  do  know 
one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  Is  that 
we  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  find  out. 

The  current  state  of  affairs  in  the  beef 
industry  suggests  that  the  growers  and 
];>ackers  may  be  in  serious  violation  of 
our  antitrust  statutes.  By  withholding 
beef  from  the  market,  they  are  acting  in 
restraint  of  trade.  But  what  action  has 
this  admlnistzatioD  taken  to  bust  the 
meat  trust  in  bdialf  of  the  consumer? 
None. 

Last  year's  massive  wheat  sales  to  the 


Soviet  Union  disrupted  the  natural  mar- 
ket processes  in  the  United  States.  It  may 
take  years  to  recover.  But  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  has  gone  on  record  as  look- 
ing forward  to  ever-larger  sales  of  grains 
to  China  next  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  height  of  irresponsibility.  At  a  time 
when  we  must  make  every  effort  to  in- 
siu"e  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  at  reasons- 
able  prices  for  our  own  consimiers,  only 
a  few  short  weeks  after  the  President 
told  the  Nation  that  domestic  priorities 
would  come  sQiead  of  profits  on  foreign 
markets,  it  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the 
American  housewife  for  Mr.  Agmtw  to 
make  such  a  statement. 

Is  the  administration  merely  giving  lip 
service  to  the  goal  of  controlling  infia- 
tion  in  the  food  industry?  Perhaps  the 
President  believes  that  the  American 
public  wiU  be  noiulshed  by  the  lines  they 
are  being  fed  in  the  press  releases  gen- 
erated by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

When  Secretary  Shultz  told  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  they  would  have  to  eat 
less,  he  was  apparently  speaking  in  total 
sincerity,  since  that  is  precisely  what  we 
will  all  be  doing  unless  the  administra- 
tion takes  strong  steps  to  determine  and 
control  the  causes  of  inflation  in  the  food 
indtistry. 

A  NATIONAL  BLOOD  BANK  PRO- 
GRAM: AN  END  TO  BLOOD  PROF- 
ITEERING 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
17,000  people  will  develop  senun  hepati- 
tis as  a  direct  result  of  an  ordinary  blood 
transfusion.  Approximately  100,000  peo- 
ple will  show  evidence  of  subclinical  In- 
fection and  at  least  850  Americans  will 
die.  These  horrifying  statistics  are  an 
outgrowth  of  our  disjointed,  uncoordi- 
nated, and  unsafe  system  of  blood  col- 
lection and  distribution.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  will  restruc- 
ture o\ir  network  of  blood  banks  and 
reassert  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  public  health 
smd  safety.  This  legislation  Is  more  ex- 
tensive thEui  any  other  pending  before 
the  Congress  and  covers  vital  areas 
which  previously  have  been  neglected. 

The  only  institution  which  can  man- 
age both  the  interstate  and  intrastate 
supply  of  blood  Is  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  My  biU  creates  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  national  blood  bank  program.  The 
Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  responsible 
for  the  licensing  and  inspection  of  all 
blood  banks  and  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  regulations  governing 
purity,  health,  and  safety.  All  blood  being 
distributed  in  the  United  States  would 
be  tested  for 'the  presence  of  hepatitis 
by  the  newest  and  most  effective 
methods. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  my  legis- 
lation is  to  develop  an  all-volimtary  sup- 
ply of  blood  and  blood  products.  Al- 
though only  15  percent  of  our  present 
blood  reserves  comes  from  conmercial 
sources,  they  account  for  25  to  i5  percent 
of  all  post-transfusion  hepatitis. 


Commercial  blood  Is  from  11  to  70 
times  more  likely  to  cause  h^atitis  than 
Is  vcdimtarlly  donated  blood.  Under  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  will  devel(v  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures to  encourage  the  voluntary 
donation  of  blood  and  the  phasing  out  <tf 
all  commercial  blood  banks.  Blood  prof- 
iteers who  make  their  living  by  exploit- 
ing skid  row  derelicts  will  be  expunged 
from  the  system.  Blood  coming  from 
commercial  sources  will  be  clesoly 
labeled  as  such.  For  the  first  time,  a  na- 
tional blood  donation  drive  will  be  co- 
ordinated through  a  single  autonomoua 
agency. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  8.8  million 
imlts  of  whole  blood  collected  annuaOy 
is  never  used.  This  is  due  to  inept  man- 
agement.  poor  coordination  of  the  differ- 
ent geographic  regions,  and  illogical  dis- 
tribution. It  makes  no  sense  to  allow 
blood  to  stagnate  and  decompose  in  Cali- 
fornia while  it  is  desperately  needed  In 
California.  My  legislation  would  man- 
date the  establishment  of  a  nationwide 
system  to  produce  the  most  efficient  and 
practical  distribution  of  blood.  By  sal- 
vaging the  millions  of  units  of  voluntary 
blood  that  are  annually  wasted,  we  will 
be  able  to  totally  eliminate  oiu-  need  for 
commercial  blood. 

Blood  is  presently  being  regulated 
under  patchwork  authority  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biologies  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Although  well  inten- 
tloned,  the  Biu-eau  is  demonstratively 
unsure  of  either  its  mandate  or  function. 
Its  performance  in  the  inspection  of  in- 
terstate blood  banks  has  been  lackluster 
and  uninspired.  Though  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  has  recently  annoimced  his  in- 
tention to  take  initiative  in  this  area, 
and  in  spite  of  recent  attempts  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biologies  to  rejuvenate  and 
expand  its  regulatory  activities,  the 
blood  Industry  remains  virtually  uncon- 
trolled. Ignoring  the  urgency  of  a  re- 
cently  released  comprehensive  study  by 
HEW  which  vividly  outlines  the  many 
deficiencies  and  health  hazards  in  oar 
blood  gathering  network.  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  given  the  blood  industiy 
additional  time  in  which  to  develop  self- 
regulating  procedures.  While  he  waits, 
thousands  of  Americans  live  in  dire  peril 

Present  Federal  regulations  require 
that  all  foreign  blood  banks  importing 
blood  into  the  United  States  be  licensed 
and  inspected  by  the  Biu^eau  of  Biologies. 
Lack  of  effective  enforcement  in  this 
area,  however,  provides  further  evidence 
of  the  need  for  a  national  blood  bemk 
program.  For  example,  Hemo-Caribbean, 
an  intematlOTial  blood  bank  that  doei 
most  of  Its  blood  letting  in  Haiti  and  most 
of  its  blood  selling  in  the  United  States, 
was  recently  shut  down  by  Haitian  au- 
thorities as  a  threat  to  the  health  of 
their  citizens.  Similarly,  Colombian  offl- 
clals  were  forced  to  take  action  againrt 
several  other  banks  which  import  blood 
into  the  United  States.  These  facilitJeB 
were  the  site  of  frequent  incidents  of 
brutality,  illness,  and  death.  The  health 
of  both  donors  in  Haiti  and  recipient! 
In  the  United  States  was  put  in  severe 
Jeopstfdy.  Why  were  these  violations  not 
detected  in  mandatory  inspections  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biologies?  The  only  posslWe 
answer  is  inefficiency  and  neglect.  My 
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bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  establish  and  stringently  enforce 
standards  for  the  safety  of  all  parties 
involved  in  the  blood-gathering  process. 
The  Congress  can  no  longer  delay  in 
enacting  legislation  in  this  vital  area. 
Each  day  we  wait,  we  permit  innocent 
people  to  be  exposed  to  unnecessary'  dan- 
gers. I  lu'ge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  expedite  ac- 
tion on  this  matter.  Failing  to  act  would 
signal  oiu:  approval  of  the  present  haz- 
ardous state  of  confusion  and  exploita- 
tion in  the  blood  bank  Industry.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  can 
provide  an  Immediate  and  effective  solu- 
tion to  our  national  blood  crisis. 


HISTORY  AND  CHALLENGE  FACING 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  glvoi 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues, 
relative  to  the  history  and  the  challenge 
facing  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico: 
Spksch  Deuverkd  Bt  Hon.  Rataki.  Bxkmam- 

D«Z   COtX>N,    OOVXXNOR   Or  PUBKTO  RiCO,  OH 

Constitution    Dat,    Jult    26,    1973,    the 

am  AmnvauAXT  or  the  ComtoirwKALTB 

or  PuKKTo  Rico 

Today  we  are  celebrating  twenty-one  years 
of  Commonwealth.  These  twenty -one  years 
have  witnessed  remarkable  progress  In  the 
democratic  evolution  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a 
consolidation  of  Its  constitutional  institu- 
tions. 

With  a  new  awareness  of  the  potential  of 
free  popular  will,  our  people  have  exchanged 
one  administration  for  another  without  al- 
tering the  basic  democratic  principles  of  the 
oommunlty;  and  they  have  transmitted  po- 
litical power  from  the  generation  which 
founded  our  institutions  of  gorerninent  to  a 
generation  which  was  in  adolescence  when 
these  Institutions  were  created. 

A  new  generation  of  Puerto  Rlcans  has  un- 
dertaken responslbUlty  for  public  affairs. 
This  generation  Is  now  being  tried  In  the 
fire  of  an  Intense  struggle  to  carry  out  a 
wholly  Integrated  development  of  ova  com- 
munity. 

Th\i8.  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  beginning. 
We  have  Inaugurated  an  Era  of  Good  Hope 
and  we  Intend  to  create  a  new  Puerto  Rico. 
nrntOKAL  psocbxss 

We  have  begun  by  viewing  the  problems  of 
our  country  as  a  whole.  We  see  them  as  a 
whole  and  we  Intend  to  attack  them  as  a 
wbde. 

We  all  know  that  during  the  twenty-one 
years  of  Commonwettltb,  Puerto  Rloo  lias 
made  dramatic  and  noteworthy  progress.  The 
economic  indicators  place  us  among  the 
world's  richest  natlcMis.  However,  we  are  also 
aware  that  these  Indicators,  even  though 
•oonomlcally  valid,  do  not  express  the  true 
reality  about  Puerto  Rloo.  or  the  level  of  sat- 
isfaction of  our  people. 

The  reality  Is  that  we  find  ourselves  In  an 
unusual  stage  of  development,  one  which  Is. 
perhaps,  the  most  critical.  It  Is  a  stage  when, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  are  confronting  prob- 
lems which  accompany  a  high  level  of  de- 
velopment— problenu  such  as  poUutlon  and 
the  breakdown  of  the  environment,  social 
dislocations,  and  drug  addiction.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  dragging  alcmg  with  ns 


problems  associated  with  tmderdevelop- 
ment — chronic  unemployment,  proliferation 
of  Blums  and  extreme  poverty. 

Our  economic  progress  has  not  been  equi- 
tably distributed.  There  Is  too  much  poverty 
alongside  pro8p>erlty.  That  partial  pro^Mrlty, 
along  with  modern  conununlcatlons  which 
allow  all  of  us  to  be  aware  of  It,  even  when 
not  sharing  It,  creates  expectations,  demands 
and  a  sense  of  urgency  In  a  large  part  of  our 
community  which  are  hard  to  satisfy  at 
once. 

At  this  same  time,  the  growing  political 
abUlty  and  maturity  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
have  created  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities 
of  participation.  Activism  Is  on  the  rise  In  all 
fields.  There  Is  concerted  action  toward  goals 
In  labor,  student,  community,  and  political 
affairs  of  all  sorts.  Puerto  Rico  Is  no  longer 
a  passive  country.  Instead,  It  has  become  ac- 
tivist, with  all  the  related  consequences. 

Whoever  believes  that  simple,  rapid  or 
Improvised  solutions  can  be  fotind  for  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  realities  of  to- 
day's Puerto  Rico.  Is  deceiving  himself  (and 
others? ) 

The  real  solutions  are  complex.  They  re- 
quire a  complete  and  Integrated  knowledge 
of  Puerto  Rico's  realities.  They  require 
the  sensitivity  to  be  able  to  grasp  what  Is 
happening  In  this  country.  They  require  the 
fusing  of  different  elements  In  order  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  resxilts.  They  require,  more- 
over. Imagination  to  conceive  them  and  the 
wlU  to  carry  them  out.  Above  all,  they  re- 
quire time  and  effort,  for  which  there  Is  no 
substitute. 

Within  our  concept  of  an  overall  attack  on 
the  problems  of  our  society,  we  have  beg\ui  a 
series  of  reforms  and  programs  directed  to- 
ward resolving  some  at  these  problems  In 
depth. 

Tax  reform  for  the  purpose  of  widening  our 
tax  base  and  achieving  a  fairer  distribution 
of  wealth  and  Income  Is  underway.  A  funda- 
mental revision  of  our  system  for  providing 
health  services  Is  also  underway,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  making  progress  with  elec- 
toral reform  which  will  fulfill  to  the  utmost 
our  people's  desire  for  political  participa- 
tion. 

We  have  created  new  organisations,  con- 
ceived with  imagination  and  realism,  to 
give  new  life  to  our  agriculture,  our  coun- 
tryside and  our  small  towns.  We  have  legis- 
lated powerful  instruments  to  address  the 
frightening  Infiatlon  from  which  Puerto  Rloo 
Is  suffering  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  this  moment.  We  have  gathered  together 
at  least,  in  a  newly-created  Department,  the 
different  programs  and  services  for  fighting 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  related  dis- 
orders. 

New  perspectives  for  our  Industrial  de- 
velopment are  being  opened  by  the  deep- 
water  port  project,  which  Is  being  evaluated 
at  this  moment.  Ckjnslderatlon  of  this  Idea 
has  been  open  and  public,  with  participa- 
tion of  all  sectors  In  this  Issue.  This  reelects 
the  high  level  of  participation  In  basic  deci- 
sions which  we  wish  to  encourage. 

We  are  pushing  reforms,  programs  and 
far-reaching  projects  whose  results  will  be 
seen  in  time.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  alio 
running  the  day-to-day  government;  re- 
Btructtiring  organizations,  giving  to  govern- 
ment a  sense  of  purpose  of  self-respect,  and 
confronting  and  resolving  the  Immediate 
problems  which  cannot  wait.  We  are  taking 
care  of  the  most  urgent  problems  without 
forgetting  the  more  Important  ones. 

Thus,  while  we  are  searching  for  the  root 
of  our  problems,  and  also  battling  on  dif- 
ferent fronts  and  on  varloxis  levels,  we 
have  begun  the  era  of  Oood  Hope.  We  are 
keeping  an  overall  view  while  we  push  for- 
ward In  particular  areas.  We  have  a  lot  of 
ground  to  cover  and  in  certain  areas  we 
haven't  even  begun.  But  we  hope  to  generate 
unified  progress  for  our  country,  progress 
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which  may  be  evaluated  not  orHf  in  quan- 
titative terms,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  Its 
quality,  so  that  as  we  create  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities, we  may  assure  ourselves  that  our 
environment  does  not  deteriorate;  so  that 
as  we  construct  new  housing  and  modem 
communications,  we  may  avoid  turning  this 
Island  Into  a  huge  cement  plantation,  de- 
stroying the  beauty  which  can  alone  satisfy 
the  spirit;  so  that  as  we  go  on  filling  the 
basic  material  needs  of  our  families  we  may 
always  preserve  the  ties  and  relations  of 
togetherness  and  mutval  consideration 
which  enrich  life  far  more  than  mere  con- 
sumer goods. 

This  Is  a  battle  being  fought  on  many 
fronts  at  once;  on  the  economic,  the  social, 
the  political,  the  cultural,  and  the  spiritual 
fronts.  At  one  moment,  we  will  be  emphasiz- 
ing one  area;  at  another  moment,  another. 
We  will  be  always  watchful,  however,  so  that 
when  It  comes  Ume  to  weigh  our  achieve- 
ments, we  wUl  have  gained  ground  on  all 
fronts  with  progress  as  evenly  distributed  as 
possible.  This  is  our  concept  of  overaU  de- 
velopment. 

Today  being  the  asth  of  July,  It  is  time  to 
talk  about  political  matters. 

POIXnCAL  BTATVS 

Over  four  centuries  of  colonialism — Inter- 
rupted only  by  a  brief  but  honorable  excep- 
tion, the  Charter  of  Autonomy  granted  to  us 
by  Spain  In  1897 — came  to  an  end  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  when  on  a  day  like  today 
the  Free  Associated  State  (Commonwealth) 
was  constituted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

Today  we  honor  that  oceaslon  as  a  day  of 
freedom,  a  day  In  which  the  wUl  of  our 
people  created  a  new  political  relation  with 
the  United  States  and  gave  to  Itself  the  basic 
Instruments    of   self-government. 

From  that  day  on.  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
the  ruler  of  Its  own  destiny,  which  we  h&va 
Joined  by  our  own  wlU  to  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  the  highest  possible  levels  of 
clvUlzation,  while  .  maintaining  liberty, 
democracy,  and  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  basic  human  rights. 

The  25th  of  July  which  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  fiag  of  Puerto  Rico  fiylng  alongside 
the  American  fiag.  Just  twenty-one  years 
ago,  marked  the  end  of  a  constitutional  and 
consultative  process  Initiated  by  Puerto  Rico 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
PX.  aoo  of  1960. 

The  opening  words  of  this  law  lay  down 
the  philosophic  principle  which  was  to  In- 
fuse the  whole  process  of  the  development 
of  Commonwealth.  Congress  expressed  it 
thus: 

".  .  .  fuUy  recognizing  the  principle  of 
government  by  consent,  this  act  Is  now 
adopted  In  the  nature  of  a  compact  so  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  may  organize  a 
government  pursuant  to  a  constitution  of 
their  own  adoption." 

On  this  same  principle,  tlie  United  Na- 
tions granted  Its  recognition  to  the  Com- 
monwealth the  following  year,  expressed  In  a 
formal  resolution  adopted  by  the  (General 
Assembly  on  the  27th  of 'November  of  1953 
to  the  effect  that: 

"...  when  choosing  their  constitutional 
and  international  status,  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  have  effec- 
tively exercised  their  rigbt  to  eelf-determl- 
nation." 

Thus  the  Commonwealth  was  bom;  Its 
legitimacy  stemming  from  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  the  people 
who  created  It  In  the  free  exercise  of  their 
right  to  determine  for  themselves  their  own 
political  destiny.  It  was  the  consent  of  the 
peopl*  of  Puerto  Rloo  which  gave  legal  and 
moral  validity  to  the  new  relationship  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
as  of  July  as,  1952. 
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Some  time  later,  on  February  28.  1966,  a 
blgb  ofllclal  of  tbe  government  of  the  United 
States  addreaaed  a  Joint  aesslon  of  tbe  Legis- 
lative Aaembly  of  Puerto  Bloo.  He  expressed 
himself  as  follows : 

"To  me.  It  seems  tbat  Puerto  Rico's  C<»n- 
monwealtb  status  Is  sometblng  new  in  con- 
stitutional governments.  Sometblng  new  In 
tbls  sense:  tbat  at  one  and  In  tbe  same 
time,  Puerto  Rico  Is  free;  and  In  spite  of  tbe 
fact,  Puerto  Rico  Is  associated;  a  free  and  as- 
sociated state.  Free  because  you  are,  and 
associated  because  you  want  to  be." 

In  tbls  simple  but  profound  fasblon,  tbe 
essence  of  tbe  self-determination  wblcb  gives 
life  to  tbe  Commonwealtb  was  grasped  by 
tbe  tben  Vice-President,  now  President  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America,  Rlcbard  Nlzon.  He 
likewise  grasped  tbe  solid  and  fruitful  prin- 
ciples of  Commonwealtb  liberty  and  associ- 
ation— ^liberty  to  govern  our  own  life  and 
our  own  destiny  In  association  wltb  tbe 
United  States  In  sucb  a  way  tbat  we  may 
grow,  develop  and  mature  to  tbe  limit  of  our 
ability  as  Individuals  and  as  a  people. 

From  tbe  moment  tbat  Commonwealtb  was 
bom,  it  was  expected  tbat  future  cbanges  in 
tbe  relationsbip  would  be  carried  out  by 
mutual  agreement  as  part  of  tbe  very  nature 
Of  tbls  new  relationsbip. 

To  tbls  effect,  tbe  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion approved  Resolution  23,  expressing  tbat: 

"Tbe  people  of  Puerto  Rico  reserves  tbe 
rlgbt  to  propose  and  accept  modifications  in 
tbe  terms  of  its  relations  wltb  tbe  United 
States  of  America  in  order  tbat  tbese  rela- 
'  tlons  may  at  all  times  be  tbe  expression  of 
tbe  agreement  freely  entered  into  between 
tbe  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  United 
States  of  America." 

In  tbe  same  spirit,  tbe  United  Nations,  In 
tbe  resolution  extending  recognition  to  tbe 
Commonwealtb,  expressed  tbelr  assurance 
tbat: 

".  .  .in  accordance  wltb  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
present  Resolution,  tbe  ideals  embodied  in 
tbe  Cbarter  of  tbe  United  Nations,  tbe  tra- 
ditions of  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  and  tbe  political  advancement  at- 
tained by  tbe  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  due  re- 
gard will  ix  paid  to  tbe  wUI  of  botb  tbe 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  American  people  in  tbe 
conduct  of  tbelr  relations  under  their  pres- 
ent legal  statute,  and  aiao  In  tbe  eventuality 
tbat  eltber  of  tbe  parties  to  tbe  mutually 
agreed  aasoclaitlon  may  desire  any  cbange  In 
tbe  terms  of  tbis  association". 

Time  passed,  but  in  spite  of  tbe  Common- 
wealtb bavlng  been  founded  and  baving 
demonstrated  Itself  to  be  a  successful  In- 
Btrument  of  self-government,  tbe  stattis  ques- 
tion continued  to  be  debated  in  Puerto 
Rlcan  politics. 

In  tbe  general  elections  beld  every  four 
years,  the  electorate  continued  to  divide  it- 
self along  tbe  lines  of  the  three  poaelble 
solutions  to  the  status  problem.  Finally  the 
status  question  was  dealt  wltb  in  a  plebi- 
scite beld  on  July  23,  1967  in  order  that  ttoe 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  might  express  their 
preference  between  Commonwealth,  with  its 
capability  for  growth  and  development. 
Statehood  or  Independence.  Commonwealth 
was  overwhelmingly  ratified  by  80.41%  of 
tbe  votes.  Statehood  receiving  38.9  %  and  In- 
dependence less  than  1  % .  The  poor  showing 
In  favor  of  Independence  in  the  plebiscite 
does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  achieved  by 
its  proponents  In  tbe  general  elections.  At 
best,  in  the  last  four  general  elections,  they 
have  obtained  some  6%   of  tbe  votes. 

On  ratifying  tbe  Conmionwealth  in  tbe 
plebiscite,  the  people  approved  a  mandate: 

".  .  .to  develop  Commonwealtb  in  accord- 
ance with  its  fundamental  principles  to  the 
maTlmum  of  self-government  compatible 
wltb  a  common  defense,  a  common  market,  a 
common  ctirrency  and  tbe  indissoluble  bond 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States". 

To  implement  this  mandate,  the  people  im- 
posed upon  the  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico  the 


obligation  of  proposing  to  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States  tbe  Joint  formation  of  ad- 
visory groups  (Ad  Hoc  Committees)  to  study 
the  areas  for  development  and  to  make  perti- 
nent recommendations  to  tbe  President,  the 
Congreas,  tbe  Oovemor  and  tbe  Legislature 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Complying  wltb  tbls  mandate  wltb  great 
satisfaction,  I  initiated  through  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  tbe  appropriate  steps 
with  the  White  House  to  set  up  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  which  would  be  Ixi  acccvdanoe 
within  the  expressed  will  or  our  people. 
Everyone  is  familiar  by  now  wltb  tbe  mes- 
sage which  the  President  sent  to  me,  indicat- 
ing bis  willingness  to  heed  tbe  demand  of 
our  people  by  naming  those  members  which 
It  is  bis  responsibility  to  appoint  to  a  new 
Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

What  should  be  tbe  goal  of  tbls  Com- 
mittee? Naturally  It  must  be  to  fulfill  the 
mandate  of  our  people  for  tbe  development 
of  tbe  Commonwealtb.  But  what  are  tbe 
guidelines  wblcb  the  people  have  laid  down 
in  tbelr  mandate?  How  sbould  tbe  Conunon- 
wealtb  be  developed? 

In  tbe  first  place,  tbls  growth  must  proceed 
in  accordance  wltb  the  basic  principles  of 
tbe  Commonwealtb  itself.  These  basic  prin- 
ciples are : 

1.  Association  by  con^>act  freely  agreed 
upon  by  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  United  States. 

2.  Puerto  Rico  sbould  be  and  sbould  re- 
main united  to  tbe  United  States  by  means 
of  tbe  association  which  the  people  have 
created. 

What  Lb  tbe  nature  of  tbe  relationship 
eetabllsbed  by  tbe  people? 

It  is  a  permanent  union. 

How  and  when  was  it  created? 
PKEMAincirr  mnott 

Permanent  union  is  the  result  of  an  his- 
torical process  that  began  with  the  change 
of  sovereignty  in  1898. 

It  was  shaped  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States. 

In  1962,  tbe  Commonwealtb  gave  legiti- 
macy to  tbls  luilon — legal  and  moral  dig- 
nity— and  strengthened  It  by  basing  it  (mi 
the  freely  expressed  will  of  tbe  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  But  tbe  roots  of  union  go  much 
deeper  than  Its  constitutional  expression. 

Beginning  with  the  change  of  sovereignty 
in  1898,  tbe  slow  weaving  of  more  and  more 
extensive  relationships  between  tbe  two  peo- 
ple vrent  on;  bonds  were  formed  wblcb  grew 
closer  and  tighter  with  the  passing  of  the 
years. 

Commercial  ties  were  formed  which  over 
time  have  made  of  Puerto  Rico  the  fourth 
largest  market  for  American  products,  and 
of  the  United  States  the  Itu^est  market  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  products. 

The  economies  of  botb  countries  were 
Joined  at  a  growing  rate  In  tbe  fields  of  in- 
dustry, insurance,  agriculture,  fimmce,  con- 
struction and  In  practically  every  kind  of 
economic  activity 

Through  Operation  Bootstrap,  American 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  businessmen  have  estab- 
lished heavy,  medium  and  light  industries  in 
Puerto  Rico,  thereby  creating  hundreds  of 
Job  opportunities  for  Puerto  Rlcan  workers. 
In  every  town  on  the  Island  the  Industries 
established  Jointly  through  tbls  effort  by  tbe 
government  of  Puerto  Rico,  tbe  American 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  industrialist  and  tbe  Puerto 
Rlcan  worker  are  producing  for  tbe  local  mar- 
ket and,  in  even  greater  measure,  for  the 
large  market  of  the  United  States. 

Over  the  years  systems  have  t)een  estab- 
lished and  rights  have  been  granted  wblcb 
bind  thousands  of  Puerto  Rlcans  directly  to 
the  federal  government — social  security  for 
example,  and  veterans  rights  earned  by  Puer- 
to Rlcans  for  their  honorable  part  in  tbe  var- 
ious wars  fought  by  the  United  States. 

American  citizenship  was  granted  to  Puerto 
Rlcans,  and  in  enjoyment  of  tbelr  preroga- 
tives a  great  nimiber  of  our  fellow-country- 
men began  to  move  to  the  continent.  This 


nxunber  has  grown  to  a  point  where  today 
around  two  nUllion  Puerto  Rlcans  make  their 
home  in  tbe  continental  United  States. 

But  tbls  Puerto  Rlcan  emigration  has  dis- 
played a  special  nature.  Tbe  dream  of  every 
Puerto  Rlcan  who  departs  for  tbe  United 
States  Is  to  return  to  tbe  Island.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  of  all  emigrants,  but  the  difference 
in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rlcans  is  tbat,  because 
of  common  citizenship,  free  movement  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  United  States,  and 
cheap  and  fast  transportatVon  between  both 
countries,  tbe  possibility  of  achieving  tbls 
dream  becomes  a  reality  every  day  for  hun- 
dreds of  Puerto  Rlcans. 

Tbe  Puerto  Rlcan  in  tbe  United  States 
dings  to  his  Identity,  an  identity  whoee  In- 
tegrity and  development  is  defended  by  the 
Commonwealtb.  The  longing  to  seek  their 
roots  and  find  their  identity  surges  through 
wltb  astonishing  force  among  tbe  second  and 
third  generation  of  Puerto  Rlcans  living  in 
the  United  States.  I  must  confess  tbat  I  saw 
one  of  tbe  finest  exhibitions  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
artistic  development  tbat  I  have  ever  seen 
in  tbe  Puerto  Rlcan  district  of  Manhattan. 
I  have  witnessed  wltb  great  emotion,  in  a 
visit  to  a  Bronx  public  school,  tbe  teaching 
of  Spanish  and  English  to  children  by  teach- 
ers brought  from  Puerto  Rico;  I  saw  tbe 
school  was  bung  with  our  coat  of  arms  and 
wltb  posters  of  our  great  leaders;  I  heard 
"La  Bortnquena"  (Tbe  Puerto  Rlcan  Anthem) 
sung  In  their  assembly  hall. 

During  recent  decades  we  have  witnessed 
a  growing  circular  movement  of  Puerto  Rl- 
cans going  to  tbe  United  States  and  return- 
ing to  the  Island.  To  define  our  people  as 
those  who  at  a  given  moment  may  be  resid- 
ing on  tbe  Island  is  therefore  totally  unreal. 
The  reality  is  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
are  in  constant  state  of  flow  and  movement. 
Hundreds  of  those  who  are  here  with  us  to- 
day will  be  leaving  tomorow  for  tbe  United 
States.  Hundreds  of  those  who  are  today  in 
the  United  States  will  be  leaving  tomorrow 
for  Puerto  Rico.  If  there  exists  a  truly  per- 
manent and  unbreakable  bond,  one  which 
makes  unchangeable  tbe  union  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  that  coming  and  going,  that  ebb  and 
flow  of  tbls  great  body  of  our  fellow-country- 
men between  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  United 
States. 

In  tbe  Juridical  sphere,  common  citizen- 
ship cements  the  real,  living  and  palpable 
union.  It  binds  every  Puerto  Rlcan,  no  mat- 
ter where  he  lives,  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  bond  of  such  strength  tbat  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  determined 
tbat  Congress  itself  cannot  deprive  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  of  bis  American  citizenship.  American 
citizenship — bestowing  rights,  but  also  im- 
posing upon  us  responsibilities  which  we 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  honorably  taken  up  and 
Which  we  are  ready  to  fulfill  at  all  times. 

Beyond  all  these  factors,  as  the  founda- 
tion (H*  breeding  ground  for  this  permanent 
union,  are  the  lK>nds  of  affection  and  the 
deep  values  which  both  peoples  share.  These 
are  tbe  things  in  which  vre  botb  believe  in 
and  in  whose  defense  we  are  ready  to  pay 
any  price,  our  faith  in  liberty.  In  tbe  essential 
equal  rights  for  every  human  being;  respect 
for  the  majority  will  of  the  people,  for  the 
democratic  system  of  government,  and  for 
tbe  rule  of  law  over  tbe  rule  of  men.  These 
are  tbe  Ideals  wblcb  have  nurtured  brother- 
hood between  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  United 
States.  Wllthin  a  communion  of  values 
and  principles  of  living,  we  have  Jomed  our 
oountries  to  confront  together  tbe  destiny 
of  humanity. 

Otir  permanent  union  is,  tben,  a  vital 
reality  forged  by  history,  maintained  by  tbe 
wHl  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  con- 
secrated by  the  Commonwealth. 

Upon  this  permanent  union,  and  through 
the  association  by  con^Mict,  we  have  built 
the  Commonwecatb.  We  have  built  it,  there- 
fore, upon  the  foundation  of  reality,  wblcb 
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m  its  various  forms  constitutes  tbe  firm 
and  fundamental  basis  for  tbe  creation  of 
political  formulas  in  tbe  world. 

In  projecting  tbe  political  development  of 
tbe  Commonwealtb  twenty-one  years  since 
its  creation,  there  should  be  no  doubt  tbat 
our  community  desires  that  our  political 
development  l>e  fulfilled  wltb  the  scope  of 
permanent  union.  Tbis  scope  is  defined  and 
limited  by  common  defense,  common  market, 
common  currency  and  common  citizenship 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  tbe  United  States. 
Within  tbls  framework,  our  people  have 
ordained  tbat  this  development  achieve  the 
maximum  of  self-government.  In  an  attempt 
to  Btlfie  tbe  growth  desired  by  tbe  people, 
a  theory  has  been  developed  which  holds 
tbat  any  expansion  of  self-government  for 
the  Conxnxinwealth,  even  within  the  limits 
I  have  indicated,  constitutes  a  weakening 
of  permanent  union.  Thoee  who  bold  this 
theory  do  not  understand  what  permanent 
union  is  and  they  do  not  share  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  exercise  tbelr 
right  to  self-determination. 

For  them  permanent  union  is  not  what 
we  have  Just  explained.  Vat  them  it  is  some- 
tblng else.  It  is  tbe  degree  of  authority 
which  tbe  federal  government  exercises  over 
Puerto  Rico.  According  to  them,  tbe  moie 
authority  tbe  federal  government  has,  and 
tbe  less  self-government  Puerto  Rico  has, 
the  more  permanent  is  tbe  union.  This  is 
faUaclous  reasoning,  which  tbe  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  reject. 

Based  on  this  reasoning,  we  would  have 
to  conclude  tbat  the  union  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  tbe  United  States  was  most  per- 
manent during  the  time  of  the  military 
government  which  was  established  by  tbe 
United  States  in  1898.  Following  this  reason- 
ing, the  Foraker  Act  which  allowed  Puerto 
Rico  to  elect  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
weakened  tlte  permanent  union;  it  was  fur- 
ther weakened,  according  to  tbls  reasoning, 
by  tbe  Jones  Act,  wblcb  gave  a  Senate  to 
our  people;  and  later  by  tbe  Elective  Oov- 
emor Act.  Still  following  tbis  same  mistaken 
reasoning,  tbe  Commonwealth  Coixstitution 
and  the  compact  of  association  went  even 
further  toward  weakening  tbe  permanence 
of  the  union  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States. 

Obviously  tbls  reasoning  is  erroneous. 
What  our  history  demonstrates  Is  precisely 
the  opposite:  as  tbe  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  acquired  greater  self-government  and 
greater  freedom  to  direct  their  own  affairs, 
their  union  with  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica has  gained  greater  strength.  The  truth  is 
that  the  tmlon  is  stronger  today  than  at 
any  other  time.  History  shows  tbat  as  tbe 
years  have  passed,  the  ties  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  have  been  volun- 
tarily growing  closer  and  closer. 

Our  friends  who  bold  such  an  incorrect  no- 
tion of  the  essence  of  our  union  should  re- 
call tbe  words  which  President  Eisenhower 
■poke  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  what  President 
Elsenhower  said  in  bis  message  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico: 

"Tbe  union  which  we  share  wUl  endure  be- 
cause it  is  founded  on  freedom.  Time  may 
bring  changes  in  Its  outward  forms  and  ex- 
pressions, but  they  shall  ever  be  expressions 
of  the  mutual  trust  and  tbe  mutual  friend- 
ship binding  \u  today  and  always." 

My  fellow-countrymen:  I  have  wished  to 
clarify  the  idea  of  permanent  union  so  tbat, 
understanding  it  as  clearly  as  the  people  un- 
derstand and  desire  it,  we  can  concentrate  on 
the  self-determination  of  inierto  Rico  and  on 
the  development  of  Commonwealth  without 
™^lng  an  issue  out  of  permanent  union, 
Dscause  it  is  not  an  issue.  Starting  from  tbe 
basis  that  any  development  must  occur  with- 
in permanent  union,  let  us  examine  what  it 
»  tbat  our  people  desire. 
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The  people  want  their  own  Commonwealth 
government  brought  to  its  fiillest  expression. 
Tbe  people  have  again  exercised  their  right 
to  self-determination.  The  people  propose  to 
tbe  United  States  tbat  tbe  Commonwealtb 
be  carried  to  tbe  maximum  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Tbls  Is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  wblcb  I  have  proposed  to  tbe 
President  in  fulfillment  of  the  mandate  of 
the  people  expressed  in  the  plebiscite.  Noth- 
ing less  than  tbis  will  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Nothing  less  than 
this  will  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  our  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  tbe  dispositions 
of  tbe  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  giving  its  recognition  to  tbe  Com- 
monwealtb. 

In  defining  how  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealtb  will  achieve  a  mfcTimiim  of 
self-government,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  will 
be  able  to  address  itself  to  a  series  of  im- 
mediate problems  which  create  difficulties 
within  the  present  relationship.  Among  them 
is  the  problem  of  air  and  maritime  freights; 
tbe  minimum  wage  problem;  the  regulation 
on  Income  allocation  for  tax  purposes  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service;  the  application  of 
the  regulation  of  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as 
other  limitatlona  on  our  self-government. 
The  Committee  may  also  study  alternate 
forms  of  participation  which  tbe  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  ought  to  consider,  together  with 
the  Presidential  Vote,  to  determine  how  they 
wish  to  take  part  In  federal  affairs,  in  har- 
mony  with   Conunonwealth   status. 

All  tbis  can  and  sbould  be  examined  as  a 
whole,  in  view  of  the  plebiscite  mandate  for 
tbe  development  of  a  maximum  of  self-gov- 
ernment compatible  with  common  defense, 
common  market,  common  currency,  and 
common  citlBensblp. 

This  means  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
which  we  are  setting  up  by  common  agree- 
ment must  not  be  limited  to  a  restricted 
area.  Rather,  it  must  include  a  group  of 
problems  which  are  Interdependent  among 
themselves  and  with  all  the  rest  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Puerto  Rico.  Otherwise  we  would 
fall  into  tbe  possible  error  of  artificially 
dividing  tbe  indivisible,  of  separating  the 
Inseparable. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  those 
fellow  Puerto  Rlcans  who  will  represent 
their  country  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  in 
discharging  this  patriotic  duty,  I  concur  with 
the  view  of  the  President  tbat  the  commit- 
tee should  be  broadly  representative.  I  will 
endeavor  to  Insure  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
members  will  be  representative  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  broadest  and  most  profound 
meaning  of  tbat  term.  However,  my  appoint- 
ments wUl  be  guided  by  tbe  criteria  on  tbe 
commitment  of  the  Commonwealtb,  estab- 
lished for  the  naming  of  such  persons  by 
o«r  Supreme  Court,  in  interpreting  the  law 
under  which  the  plebiscite  was  beld. 

Since  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  century,  it  has 
become  habitual  In  Puerto  Rlcan  political 
life  for  certain  leaders  to  try  to  win  in  the 
circles  of  power  in  Washington  or  in  the 
United  Nations  what  they  have  lost  in  tbe 
ballot  boxes  in  Puerto  Rico.  By  circumvent- 
ing the  free  voice  of  our  own  civic  struggles, 
they  wish  to  Impose  their  own  preferences 
on  the  will  of  the  people  channeled  through 
tbe  democratic  process  of  the  growth  of  tbe 
Commonwealtb. 

Their  politically  oriented  lobbying  will  not 
succeed,  simply  because  tbe  government  of 
the  United  States,  Just  as  the  government 
which  I  head  in  Puerto  Rico,  has  a  respon- 
sibUlty  to  tbe  will  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  This  will  has  been  repeatedly  and 
overwhelmingly  expressed  in  democratic  bal- 
lots. Tbls  convicUon  has  been  endorsed  by 


tbe  conduct  of  President  Nixon,  as  it  was 
in  tbe  past  by  other  presidents  of  whatever 
political  aflUtation.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
and  I  am  confident  it  wiU  remain  so  in  the 
future. 

Neither  tbe  legitimate  Interests  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  people,  nor  those  of 
tbe  United  States  in  relation  to  Puerto  Rico, 
can  depend  upon  transitory  party  considera- 
tions. Our  relations  must  be  conducted  be- 
tween governments  and  between  countries, 
without  consideration  of  casual  party  lobby- 
ing. This  always  has  been  my  conviction. 

Only  because  of  thU  can  we  explain  the 
good  news  which  we  are  celebrating  today. 
If  it  were  not  so,  reason.  Justice,  and  the 
moral  and  political  right  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
those  powers  which  wUl  make  Puerto  Rlcan 
life  more  democratic  and  more  Just,  would 
be  subordinated  to  considerations  of  petty 
local  poUttcs,  or  removed  fiom  the  demo- 
cratic mandate  of  our  people. 

Moreover,  and  very  specially,  tbe  President 
of  tbe  United  States  designated  to  represent 
him  here  today  a  high  federal  official  whoee 
conduct  in  relation  to  Puerto  Rico  ts  the 
incarnation  of  the  principle  and  method  of 
re..sjn  and  Justice  which  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed: our  friend  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States.  Elliot  Richardson 

In  possibly  bis  last  decision  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  before  paasing  to  tbat  poet  which 
he  currently  fliu,  Mr.  Richardson  did  Justice 
to  Culebra,  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States.  * 

I  am  very  happy  today  to  extend  to  him 
tbe  salute  and  tbe  recognition  of  our  people 
on  the  occasion  of  bis  celebrating  with  us 
the  achievement  and  tbe  potential  of  Com- 
monwealth. 

Next  week  I  will  be  meeting  with  other— 
dlatlngulahed  representatives  of  tbe  Preei- 
dent's  representatives  to  define  tbe  working 
agenda  of  tbe  Committee  and  to  move  abMd 
towards  the  development  of  Commonwealth. 

AK  EKA   OF  GOOD  HOPE   IN   POtmCAt 

Because  of  aU  that  I  have  stated,  this  asth 
of  July  la  a  date  of  Oood  Hope  for  Puerto 
Rico;  Oood  Hope  for  its  overaU  progress- 
Oood  Hope  for  its  poUtlcal  development  We 
rejoice,  then.  In  our  Oood  Hope. 

Moreover,  on  the  occasion  of  the  21st  birth- 
day of  tbe  Commonwealth,  we  rejoice  be- 
cause we  have  special  reason  to  celebrase  to- 
day tbe  undeniable  historical  fact  that  the 
relationship  which  has  grown  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  tbe  United  States  which,  even  vrtth 
its  needs  for  improvement,  already  has  great 
validity.  Tbls  relationship  has  undeniably 
made  possible  the  spectacular  progress  our 
people  have  achieved. 

We  rejoice  because  when  the  essential  va- 
Udity  of  Commonwealth  has  been  put  to  the 
test  in  trying  times,  it  has  emerged  success- 
ful. And  today  it  u  reason  for  special  cele- 
bration that  the  President  designated  as  his 
representative  a  man  like  Elliot  Richardson 
who,  with  courage  and  determination,  made 
a  fundamental  decision  on  a  problem  which 
put  to  the  test  the  essence  of  our  relation- 
ship. 

We  have,  therefore,  many  reasons  to  be 
deeply  satisfied  as  we  honor  Commonwealtb 
day  today.  Our  creation  is  not  perfected. 
It  has  many  sensitive  and  delicate  areas 
which  must  and  will  be  reevaluated. 

But  it  works.  It  functions  well,  and  this 
above  aU,  to  what  we  should  celebrate  to^ 
day:  That  21  years  of  existence  have  shown 
that  a  country  smaU  In  population  and  size 
can  imite  wltb  another  great  in  numbers 
and  territory  without  loslxig  its  identity 
without  compromising  its  dignity,  without 
hanyjering  its  right  of  self-detennlnatlcML 
Those  21  years  have  demonstrated  that  when 
tbe  life  of  peoples  la  ruled  by  profound  Ideals 
of  freedom,  of  democracy,  of  sincere  and  mu- 
tual respect  and  a  faith  In  Justice,  tbe  moat 
serious  difficulties  can  be  oTercoma  and  tb« 
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hardest  problems  resolved;  that  where  de- 
mocracy and  liberty  exists,  power  In  the  long 
run  Is  sxlbordlnated  to  Justice  and  to  reason; 
and  that  on  these  bases  peoples  can  comple- 
ment each  other  and  can  together  seek  their 
mutual  happiness  and  the  common  progress 

of  mankind.  ^    _^     »,,        ♦_. 

What  all  this  means  for  Puerto  Rico,  ror 
the  United  States  and  for  the  world  is  mas- 
terf uUy  set  forth  m  the  words  of  the  Spanish 
phUoeopher  Julian  Marias,  whom  In  conclu- 
sion, I  quote :  "If  I  am  not  wrong.  Puerto  Rico 
has  created,  In  the  reality  and  doctrine  of 
the  Commonwealth,  one  of  the  most  original 
and  fnUtful  socio-political  formulas  of  our 
epoch— possibly  the  only  alternative  Invent- 
ed to  date  capable  of  overcoming  the  anach- 
ronistic 'nation-colony'  dilemma.  In  an  age 
of  feeble  political  Imagination  this  Puerto 
Rlcan  creation  could  easily  be  overlooked. 
The  danger  Is  so  much  the  greater  because 
Its  size  keeps  Puerto  Blco  from  becoming 
»  sounding  board.  Who  would  siispect  that 
in  a  tiny  Island  In  the  Caribbean  there  has 
been  hammered  out  a  concept  of  universal 
range  and  of  the  greatest  contemporaneity?' 

With  this  great  potential  for  making  from 
our  experience  a  creative  contribution  of 
universal  scope  for  the  democratic,  peace- 
ful and  brotherly  development  of  other 
peoples,  Puerto  Rico  faces  Its  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  

ESTABUSHMEirr    OF    THE    COMMOMWEAI-TH    OF 
PCKRTO  RiCO 

Jtn.T  26, 1952. 

(By  Luis  Mufioz  Marin) 
At  the  close  of  my  address  I  shaU  unfurl 
the  flag  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  act 
will  mark  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  a  voluntary  assoctotlon  of  cltlaen- 
shlp  and  affection  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  shall  see  to  this  flag  the  symbol 
of  the  spirit  of  our  people  facing  its  own 
destiny  and  that  of  America  as  a  whole.  The 
flag  of  the  smaUest  community  of  the  hemi- 
sphere wlU  fly  together  with  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  wUl  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  Democracy  declares  all  peoples,  as  aU 
men,  equal  in  dignity.  Puerto  Rico  Is  honored 
to  see  Its  flag  wave  side  by  side  with  the  flag 
of  the  great  American  Union;  and  the  Union, 
with  Its  great  democratic  conscience,  must 
feel  gratified  that  the  flag  of  a  vigorous- 
spirited  people  pays  it  the  tribute  of  volun- 
tary companionship  on  the  flagstaff  of  Ub- 

■nie  flag  of  Puerto  Rico  does  not  signify 
narrow  natlonaUsm.  It  does  not  restrict  the 
love  and  respect  the  Puerto  Rlcans  feel  to- 
ward the  other  peoples  of  the  earth.  And 
it  is  the  flag  of  all  Puerto  Ricans:  the  flag 
of  those  who  used  it  in  the  past  as  a  symbol 
of  terrorism,  and  the  flag  of  those  who  use 
it  now  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  courage.  We 
rescue  this  flag  for  those  very  persons  who 
tried  to  reduce  It  to  a  device  for  dissension. 
We  rK«'"  this  flag  as  a  raUylng  point  for 
the  vmity  which  exists  wherever  diversity 
of  thought  and  a  free  dlsseminaUon  of  Ideas 
prevails. 

We  see  In  the  flag  not  the  mistrust  of 
othMS  but  rather  conflde  in  ourselves  and 
fraternal  respect  towards  all.  It  Is  the  flag 
of  courage,  friendship,  unwavering  faith, 
peace,  and  hope:  the  great  qualities  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people.  This  Is  the  flag  which 
has  left  behind  obsolescent  nationalism  and 
which  rises  above  political  demarcation:  it 
Is  rather  a  flag  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

Our  people  come  closer  every  day  to  the 
Ideal  which  this  flag  represents.  It  is  tbat 
Of  a  tranquil  life  where  there  Is  honest  work 
for  a  decent  wage;  though  few  may  obtain 
luxury,  none  will  live  In  a  slum.  This,  the 
people  see  In  their  flag. 

Our  famllleB  live  serene  In  the  knowledge 
that  their  chUdren  will  be  educated  and  that 
mn«w.  old  age,  and  misfortune  will  be  miti- 
gated by  reasonable  protection.  This,  the 
people  see  in  their  flag.  Some,  If  their  ef- 


forts deserve  it,  may  have  more  or  even 
much  more  than  this  but  none  shall  have 
leas — this,  too,  the  people  see  in  their  flag. 
That  our  daily  task  shall  be  accomplished 
gladly  and  to  freedom  with  due  regard  for 
rights  and  duties  and  mutual  respect;  and 
that  the  exercise  of  free  enterprise  for  the 
general  welfare  shall  be  deemed  a  duty  and 
not  only  a  right — this  our  people  see  to  their 
flag. 

Liberty  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  oxxr 
people.  They  know  that  either  the  denial  or 
the  abuse  of  liberty  Is  tooompatlble  with  the 
flowering  of  the  hum»n  spirit.  As  between 
these  unhappy  alternatives,  the  abuse  of 
liberty  Is  preferable  to  its  denial;  and  with 
democratic  stoicism  the  people  see  this 
choice  represented  by  their  flag.  But  superior 
to  both  Is  the  exercise  of  liberty  with  the 
dignity  It  deserves — this  above  all  the  heart 
of  the  people  see  to  their  flag. 

The  fraternal  feeling  which  we  have 
towards  all  men — I  repeat — is  In  this  flag.  We 
see  tocreaslngly  that  which  we  already  know 
well:  that  men  everywhere  are  more  alike 
than  unlike.  This  Is  the  wisdom  reflected  to 
our  flag. 

Puerto  Rloo  Is  a  bastion  of  that  spiritual 
resistance  to  a  nationalism  that  is  destruc- 
tive of  peace  and  of  hope.  This  unshakable 
Ideal  of  resistance  Is  to  the  flag  today  and 
will  be  there  forever. 

We  can  rejoice,  then,  that  o\ir  flag  repre- 
sents these  good  and  enduring  thtogs:  lib- 
erty, serenity.  Justice  generosity,  and  the  will 
to  work;  the  feeUng  of  klndltoess  to  one's 
neighbor;  the  ciilture  which  means  modesty 
and  the  good  life  In  our  dweUlngs,  happi- 
ness to  our  toU,  protection  against  ill  for- 
tune, abundance  and  simplicity  In  our  fare, 
gaiety  at  our  flestas,  neither  poverty  nor  lux- 
ury to  our  habits,  and  virility  to  defense  of 
our  rights.  We  value  a  man  more  for  that 
which  he  totends  to  do  than  for  that  which 
he  totends  to  acquire.  We  are  reverent  to  our 
love  of  Ood.  All  this  the  flag  represents  to 
us,  for  oxir  people  have  put  their  hearts  and 
their  souls  In  this  flag,  which  I  now  raise 
In  the  name  of  all  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Ood  bless  it. 

AODBESS     BT      THE     HONOaABLE      LUlS     MXTftOB 

Marin,  Fobmer  Oovebnoe  of  Puerto  Rico, 

ON    THE    One    Hundred    and    Fourteenth 

Anntversart  OF  Luis  Muftoz  Rivera,  Jui,t 

17th.  1973 

I  believe  that  we  do  Justice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mufioz  Rivera  by  speaking  simply  and 
to  basic  terms  of  the  future  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  how  Puerto  Rlcans  can  together  make 
possible  the  good  life  to  a  good  civilization. 
In  the  beet  sense  of  that  phrase,  as  distinct 
from  the  modern  expression  "the  good  life", 
with  which  it  Is  sometimes  confused. 

I  do  not  come  here  to  offer  praises  for 
what  we  have  achieved,  which  is  a  great 
deal.  I  am  here  Instead,  to  talk  about  all  that 
we  have  not  done,  or  have  done  Insufllclently, 
which  is  perhaps  even  more. 

By  any  Index  of  economic  progreae,  Puerto 
Rico's  development  can  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  most  industrially  advanced  countries 
to  the  world.  In  what  we  have  done  with  that 
progress,  however,  we  cannot  be  equally 
proud.  We  are  mired  to  an  unjust  and  per- 
plexed world,  and  we  have  not  distinguished 
ourselves  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  to 
the  non-economic  sphere.  We  have  increased 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  by  more 
than  twenty-fold  stoce  1940,  from  $226  mil- 
lion to  $5.0  billion  yearly,  but  there  has  been 
no  great  lessening  of  the  Injustice  by  which 
this  new  production  is  distributed  among 
Puerto  Rlcans.  We  could  say  that  we  have 
exchanged  a  general  scarcity  and  poverty  for 
an  aggregate  pro^)erlty  the  unjust  distri- 
bution of  which  Is  both  an  affront  and  a 
challenge  to  our  conaciencee.  Perhaps  this 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Since  poverty 
was  BO  pervasive,  that  little  could  have  been 
accomplished  with  any  ktod  of  redistribution 
plan.  We  did  try  to  redistribute  income,  but 


it  was  soon  apparent  that  It  was  imperative  to 
concentrate  on  the  production  of  new  wealth. 
There  was  hunger  everywhere,  and  to  parcel 
out  equitably  the  scant  supply  of  bread 
would  not  have  palliated  this  hunger.  It  was 
necessary  to  produce  more  bread.  We  had  to 
wage  and  wto  the  battle  of  production,  and 
thus  more  energy  was  concentrated  to  the 
making  of  wealth  than  to  Its  Just  division.  It 
Is  now  time,  however,  to  face  that  other  chal- 
lenge:  the  shifting  to  new  priorities. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  for  a 
new  Puerto  Rico.  Five  billion  dollars  of  gross 
national  product  annually  not  only  permit, 
but  even  compel  us,  to  establish  new  goals 
more  to  accord  with  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  of  the  good  society;  yet  we  must  always 
remato  mtodfxU  of  the  deep  need  for  further 
economic  development.  While  we  must  con- 
ttoue  our  progress,  we  are  not  now  forced  to 
pursue  it  to  a  desperate  and  haphazard  man- 
ner. Instead  we  may  now  chooae  a  men 
deliberate  path.  Our  virUl  for  a  better  llf^ 
for  the  necessary  quality  to  human  relations, 
should  and  could  predomtoate  over  the  crude 
motivation  of  mere  economic  grovrth — for 
economic  growth  is  not  an  end  to  Itself.  The 
real  challenge,  and  that  which  Is  today  our 
task,  is  to  use  this  progress  to  respond  to  the 
Just  needs  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  to  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

(1)  by  acting  equitably,  wlthto  the  law 
and  to  good  faith,  to  redistribute  tocome 
directly  and  to  community  services; 

(2)  by  ellminattog  the  present  contamina- 
tion that  degrades  our  environment — to  Xt» 
air,  the  water — and  by  controlling  any  fn- 
ture  sources  of  pollution; 

(3)  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  rate  cA 
unemployment; 

(4)  by  developtog  a  new  public  policy  to 
provide  a  reasonable  mtolmum  tocome  to 
every  family,  putting  an  end  to  poverty; 

(6)  by  devel(^tog  a  rapid,  comfortable, 
and  modern  system  of  public  transportation, 
not  only  for  the  metropolitan  area  but  also 
for  the  rural  regions  of  the  Island:  Mora 
rails  than  asphalt — for  roads  without  rails 
will  produce  only  bottlenecks  and  turn  our 
highways  toto  little  more  than  corrals  fcr 
automobiles; 

(6)  by  providing  attractive  and  modem 
low  co«t  houstog  to  place  of  slum  dwellings; 

(7)  by  savtog  the  fields  of  Puerto  Blco  for 
agriculture  and  recreation  and  reshaping 
our  urban  policy:  stopping  urban  sprawl 
and  to  Its  place  establishing  new  towns  with 
good  transportation  links; 

(8)  by  stlmulattog  programs  to  family 
planning  with  all  the  means  available,  and 
in  the  most  energetic  and  effective  manner, 
to  prevent  unchecked  population  growth 
from  precluding  gains  to  the  quality  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  life; 

(9)  by  providing  adequate  medical  treat- 
ment for  all  on  the  Island,  tocludlng  the 
victims  of  vice  and  drugs; 

(10)  by  multiplying  the  resoxirces  needed 
to  educate  every  child  and  every  young  per- 
son to  Puerto  Rico,  and  by  raising  the  qual- 
ity of  education; 

(11)  by  restortog  civility  and  security  to 
the  streets  and  the  homes  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(12)  by  using  all  the  means  available  to 
today's  ELA  to  work  persistence  and  patience 
to  reach  the  potot  where  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
able  to  exercise  autonomously  all  the  powers 
not  necessarily  reserved  to  the  United  States 
by  nature  of  the  covenant  of  permanent 
union  based  on  conunon  citizenship. 

Each  of  these  points  I  have  mentioned  are 
an  totegral  part,  and  an  Important  function. 
Of  a  Just  distribution  of  resources  and  In- 
come. 

It  la  evident  to  me  that  ova  current  dis- 
tribution of  net  income  to  Puerto  Blco  Is 
not  a  fair  one.  According  to  the  most  recent 
(1970)  census,  this  distribution  was  as  t(A- 
lows  for  the  565.000  famUles  that  constltuts 
the  population  of  Puerto  Rico: 
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ramUy  income  and  approximationa,  1970 
censtu 

Families  with  lees  than  $500 — 13  percent — 
72,000. 

Families  with  $600  to  $1,000 — 0  percent — 
49,000. 

FamUles  with  $1,000  to  $2,000 — 14  per- 
cent— 78.000. 

Families  with  $2,000  to  $3,000 — IS  per- 
cent— 80.000. 

Families  with  $3,000  to  $4,000—11  per- 
cent— 84,000. 

FamUles  with  $4,000  to  $6,000—16  per- 
cent— 82.000. 

FamUles  with  $6,000  to  $10,000 — 16  per- 
cent— 82.000. 

Families  with  $10,000—11  percent — 68,- 
000. 

Thus.  13  percent  of  our  families  must  make 
do  with  lees  than  $500.00  yearly  I  And  even  to 
the  wealthier  strata,  only  11  percent  of  our 
population  can  count  on  more  than  $10,- 
000.00  yearlyl  la  it  for  this  dim  outlook,  even 
aUowlng  for  the  rise  to  prices  and  to  popu- 
lation, that  we  have  tocreased  our  produc- 
tion since  1040  from  $226  million  to  $5  bil- 
lion? Is  It  Just  that  there  are  famUles  that 
must  subsist  for  365  days  of  each  year  with 
less  than  $500,007  Is  it  fair  that  we  legitimize 
the  right  of  some  to  dispose  of  millions,  with 
or  without  personal  merit,  but  surely  with- 
out so  much  merit,  whUe  there  are  others 
Who  live  to  squalor  and  misery?  Is  there  a 
person  to  this  world  who  can  be  said  to  be 
one  thousand  times  the  "worth"  of  another? 
Or  even  one  hundred  times  another's 
"WOTth"?  There  may  weU  be  such  a  person, 
among  those  that  discover  a  relief  for  the 
source  of  great  human  agony,  or  among  thosa 
who  discover  a  truth  heretofore  unknown 
and  thus  save  from  pato  and  suffering  one 
being  or  a  whole  people.  But  we  know  that 
such  noble  persons  would  ask  for  no  material 
nward. 

The  nnjust  distribuUon  I  speak  of  Is  not 
confined  simply  to  that  which  Is  purely  mon- 
etary. Injustices  are  evident  to  the  opportu- 
nities for  quaUty  education.  We  find  that  to 
otfl'  school  system  there  are  forty  to  flfty  stu- 
dents for  each  teacher;  and  we  must  operate 
double  shift  systems;  and  that  there  la  ter- 
rible inequity  in  opportunities  for  a  coUege 
education.  This  is  an  tojustlce  caused  not 
by  positive  law  or  by  the  basic  system,  but 
more  simply  by  an  Inability  to  provide  qual- 
ity schooltog.  Injustices  are  also  evident  to 
the  avaUabUlty  of  adequate  health  care.  One 
can  frequently  see  the  corridors  of  public 
hospitals  overflowtog  with  people  to  need  of 
medical  treatment.  One  must  be  truly  afflu- 
ent to  be  able  to  afford  the  coet  of  private 
hospitalization.  There  Is  also  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  degradation  of  the  environment, 
which  affects  both  rich  and  poor  with  equal 
Injustice.  The  effort  to  tocrease  the  eco- 
nomic base  must  conttoue.  But  we  now  have 
the  means  by  which  we  may  guide  this  effort 
with  a  clear  sense  of  the  true  and  noble 
goals  for  which  we  must — as  well  as  for 
which  shapeless  and  mtodless  ends  we  must 
not — tise  this  economic  base.  We  mvist  not 
now  create  a  society  of  unnecessary  con- 
sumption, side  by  side  with  painful  and 
frustrattog  poverty.  We  can  easUy  observe 
that  there  sue  three  times  more  free  seats 
to  automobUes  than  places  occupied  by  chil- 
dren to  oiir  schools.  We  see  windfall  gains  to 
land  speciUatlon  at  the  expense  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  the  production  of  nutritious 
foods.  We  have  today  a  contrast  between  ex- 
ceaslve  Individual  wealth  and  extreme  pov- 
erty that  oonstitutea  an  affront  to  our  con- 
sdenoe  and  to  our  sense  of  honor. 

How  can  we  plan  to  redistribute  this 
wealth  when  Puerto  Rleo  doubles  Its  cturent 
total  tocome  from  $6  to  $10  bUllon  per  yeax 
which  at  the  current  rate  would  happen  to 
8  years?  Ptafhapa  we  should  Instead  allow  for 
16  years  stoce  choosing  selectively  the  paths 
to  and  tb«  means  of  eeonomlc  progre*  and 


to  adapt  our  economic  system  to  the  ideals 
of  good  civilization  may  reduce  this  rate  of 
growth  and  the  proportionate  tocrease  to 
wealth.  In  16  years  the  population  of  Puerto 
Rico  could  be  4  million  and  there  could  be  1 
mUUon  famUles.  What  would  be,  then,  a  Just 
distribution  of  tocome  among  those  families, 
taking  toto  consideration  the  right  of  each 
human  being  to  free  himself  from  poverty 
whatever  his  capabUlties,  ana  considering 
also  the  human  characteristic  to  expect  great- 
er remimeratlon  to  payment  for  the  exercise 
of  greater  capabUlties?  I  venture  to  project 
the  following  scale  of  dlstrtoutlon  of  income 
that  Puerto  Rloo  can  set  as  a  goal  for  Itself,  as 
an  Ideal  of  economic  and  social  Justice. 

FamUles  eamtog  $8,000  to  $10,000 — 70  per- 
cent—700.000. 

Families  eamtog  $10,000  to  $16,000 — 20 
percent — 200,000. 

FamUles  earntog  $16,000  to  $20.000 — 6  per- 
cent— 50.000. 

FamUles  earning  $20,000  to  $30,000—3  per- 
cent— 30.000. 

FamUles  earning  $30,000  to  $40,000—1.4 
percent — 14,000. 

FamUles  eamtog  $40,000  to  $70,000 — 0  6 
percent — 6,000. 

I  believe  that  a  series  of  wise  public  policies 
could  make  It  possible  for  us  to  approxi- 
mate this  goal  to  16  years. 

The  function  of  our  political  status  is  to 
help  us  achieve  the  quality  of  life  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Blco  want  to  create  for 
themselves.  This  goal  that  has  been  so  often 
repeated  and  so  repeatedly  forgotten,  is 
among  the  three  basic  things  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  my  people.  I  am  convtooed 
that  the  ELA  as  It  is  today,  and  even  more 
as  It  wUl  be  when  it  reaches  Its  greatest  de- 
velopment wlthto  the  permanent  union  with 
the  United  sutes,  is  the  only  status  by 
which  we  can  realize  the  ideals  of  Justice  and 
clvuizatlon  to  which  we  have  addressed  our- 
selves tonight.  Political  status.  I  repeat,  as 
I  will  repeat  one  hundred  times  more,  is 
needed  to  serve  those  high  human  ideals,  and 
not  to  divert  us  from  retaizlng  them — not, 
then,  to  block  and  destroy  our  path  to  a 
better  society. 

The  people  of^Puerto  Blco  have  demon- 
strated clearly  and  consistently  their  desire 
for  permanent  union  with  the  United  States. 
But  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  want  this 
permanent  union  together  with  the  greatest 
self-rule  compatible  with  that  union.  I  hear 
talk  about  tightening  or  loosening  the  ties 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
I  say  to  aU  my  countrymen  that  to  tighten 
sometimes  chokes  and  smothers,  and  that 
the  only  democratic  way  to  stengthen  bonds 
Is  to  loosen  and  destroy  chains. 

As  time  passes  one's  life  becomes  shorter, 
and  occasions  such  as  tonight's  become 
limited.  It  is  to  the  nature  of  thtogs  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  address  you  on  this  an- 
niversary as  many  times  to  the  future  as  I 
have  been  able  to  in  the  past.  I  accept  with- 
out false  modesty  the  merit  that  accrues  to 
me  for  that  which  I  have  been  able  to  do  for 
this  land  to  the  last  one  third  century  to  the 
company  of  so  many  good  and  generous  peo- 
ple. I  must  also  accept  responslbUlty  for  that 
which  could  have  been  accomplished  but  was 
not.  I  ask  you  to  think  deeply  with  me  on 
what  has  been  said  today.  Think  deeply, 
those  of  you  who  suffer  most  heavUy  the  to- 
equlties  of  our  unjust  world,  and  search  your 
hearts  for  ways  to  which  to  ameliorate  your 
circumstances.  We  ask  as  well  that  those  of 
you  who  have  the  good  fortune  of  not  suffer- 
ing as  harshly  the  world's  tojustlce  also  to 
think  deeply  and  to  Joto  the  generous  mUl- 
tance  of  your  conscience  to  this  quest.  Let 
us  all,  then,  reflect  deeply  on  the  great 
Truth  that  to  the  long  history  of  Man  what  Is 
unjust  for  some  is  unjiist  for  all.  The  palace 
is  not  todependent  of  the  slum,  nor  Is  the 
plenty  of  some  free  from  the  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation of  others.  It  is  the  whole  of  Puerto 
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Rico  that  Is  unjust  with  itself.  It  Is  fuerto 
Rico  Itself  and  Puerto  Rlcans  themselves 
who,  with  deep  thought  to  behalf  of  a  clear 
conscience,  must  And  the  means  to  put  an 
end  to  our  own  tojustlce. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  March  27. 1973. 
Mr.  James  H.  Falk, 

Assistant  Director,  Domestic  Council,  The 
White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Falk:  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  you,  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
and  Mr.  Rondon  on  March  14,  1973.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  conversation,  I  shall,  to 
this  letter,  attempt  to  summarize  the  sug- 
gestion which  I  made.  My  suggestion  per- 
tains prlmarUy  to  action  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  might  take  as  the  next  step  to  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  a  relationship  with 
the  United  States  which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  hold  very  dear.  In  our  estimation  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations  Act  of  1962 
which  sets  the  terms  of  this  relatlonshlo.  Is 
anachronistic. 

BACKGROUND 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  are  Jototly  conmiltted  to 
such  progressive  development.  It  was  im- 
plicit to  Public  Law  600— 81st  Congress 
(July  8.  1960).  which  was  expressly  adopted 
"to  the  nature  of  a  compact,"  which  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo 
to  "organize  a  government  pursuant  to  a 
constitution  of  their  own  adoption."  A  part 
of  this  compact  was  the  Federal  Relations 
Act  which  oonttoued  in  effect  certato  provi- 
sions of  law  dattag  back  to  1900  as  amended 
In  subsequent  years,  governing  the  relations 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
The  evolutionary  and  creative  nature  of  Com-" 
monwealth,  inherent  to  the  whole  history  of 
the  relationship  itself,  was  vmderscored  by 
several  specific  modifications  of  the  federal 
relationship,  effected  by  Act  of  Congress  and 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rlco,«Jototly.  In  ad- 
dition, this  evolutionary  concept  Is  reflected 
to  a  series  of  Initiatives  which  beginning  with 
a  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rloo  to  1962  have  not  as  yet  coni  to 
fruition. 

In  1964,  both  governments  Jotoed  In  the 
creation  of  a  United  States-Puerto  Rico  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-271,  February  24,  1964,  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  and  Law  No.  9.  AprU  13 
1964.  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth.)  The  function  of  this 
Commission  was  to  "study  all  factors 
which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  present 
and  future  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rloo." 

In  1966,  the  Status  Commission  Issued  its 
report,  propostog  a  plebiscite  on  the  stotus 
^  Puerto  Rico,  to  which  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rloo  would  express  their  choice  be- 
tween Comnaonwealth,  Statehood  and  In- 
dependence. It  was  explicitly  understood 
that,  as  provided  to  the  1962  Besolutlon  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico,  a 
vote  for  Commonwealth  would  constitute  a 
vote,  not  for  a  static  form  of  that  relation- 
ship as  it  existed  at  the  time,  but  a  vote  to 
"malntato  .  .  .  further  growth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." The  Status  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  If  the  people  voted  for  Com- 
monwealth, so  defined,  "a  Jotat  advisory 
group  or  groups  wotild  be  convened  to  con- 
sider these  proposals." 

THE    PLEBISCIrX    OF    1»S7 

In  a  plebiscite  held  July  23,  1967,  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  our  legislature  and  foUowlag  the 
recommendations  of  the  Status  Commission, 
more  than  60%  of  the  voters  cast  their  baUots 
in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  alternative  as 
against  action  leading  towards  Statehood  or 
towards  Independence.  Specifically  the  pleb- 
iscite aot  and  the  ballot  provided  that  a  vote 
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for  Conunonwealth  involved  "the  re»fflroi*- 
tion  c^  the  Commonwealth  ...  as  an  auton- 
omous community  permanently  associated 
with  the  United  States  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Commonwealth  "to  a  maximum  of 
self-government  compatible  with  a  conunon 
defense,  a  common  market,  a  common  ciir- 
rency  and  the  Indissoluble  link  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States." 

Unfortunately,  no  effective  action  has  been 
taken  to  implement  the  plebiscite  mandate. 
President  Johnson  expressed  his  readiness  to 
appoint  a  Joint  advisory  or  advisory  groups  to 
Implement  the  plebiscite  decision.  Local  po- 
litical problems  prevented  Governor  Roberto 
Sanchez  Vllella.  from  following  up  President 
Johnson's  Invitation  made  on  August  17, 
1967.  Two  years  later,  his  successor.  Governor 
Luis  A.  Ferre,  leader  of  the  statehood  party, 
did  act.  but,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
proponents  of  Commonwealth,  he  limited  the 
scope  of  the  advisory  group  to  one  Item — the 
Presidential  vote  for  Puerto  Rico.  That  lim- 
itation was  challenged  In  court  by  the  Pop- 
ular Democratic  Party,  whose  position  was 
that  all  measures  conducive  to  a  maximum 
of  self-government  had  to  be  considered 
Jointly.  Five  of  the  eight  participating  Judges 
stated  that  such  restriction  violated  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  Plebiscite  Law — the  other  three 
did  not  express  themselves  on  these  grounds — 
but  a  majority  of  the  court  held  (S  to  3) ,  on 
procedural  grounds,  that  no  legal  remedy  was 
available.  See  98  DPR.  pp.  339-476  (1970). 

In  accordance  with  Governor  Ferre's  Initia- 
tive, an  Advisory  Group  was  appointed  In 
April  1970  by  Joint  action  of  President  Nlxon 
and  the  Governor.  The  Advisory  Group  re- 
ported In  AugTist  1971,  recommending  exten- 
sion to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  of  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  and 
proposing  that  this  recommendation  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  in  a  referendum. 

The  Commonwealth  (Popular)  Party  has 
again  taken  the  position  that  the  1967  pleb- 
iscite calls  for  the  presentation  to  the  people 
of  all  measures  conducting  to  a  maximum  of 
self-government  and  not  a  single  Isolated 
Item. 

The  mandate  of  the  1967  plebiscite  remains 
unfulfilled  to  this  moment. 

THE  NXXD  rOR  IICPBOVIMXNT  OT 
COMKONWXALTH 

In  the  November  7,  1973  elections,  with  the 
political  status  once  again  in  the  forefront 
of  basic  issues,  the  citizenry  endorsed  fully 
the  continuation  of  Commonwealth  as  vrall 
as  Its  early  Improvement.  The  basic  ruccess  of 
the  Commonwealth  idea  constitutes  a  unique 
development  In  America.  On  the  face  of  its 
achievements  and  Its  continuing  popular 
support  It  deserves  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  be  strengthened  and  safeguarded. 

The  very  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  has  not  re- 
peated the  traditional  patterns  of  territorial 
Incorporation  or  of  nationalistic  movements 
but  has  chosen  to  brave  the  unchartered  seas 
of  Innovation  renders  Commonwealth  par- 
tlctilarly  vulnerable  to  honest  misunder- 
standings and  to  vlcloTis  attacks. 

At  present.  In  the  light  of  the  experiences 
and  Ideologies  of  the  former  European 
colonies  and  the  rhetoric  of  colonial  libera- 
tion prevalent  In  Africa.  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean,  progress  and  free- 
dom In  Puerto  Rico  are,  and  dlalectlcally  are 
almost  bound  to  be,  luider  constant  attack. 
For  we  represent  a  bMtc  commitment  to 
rationality:  to  the  realities  and  not  the 
cliches  of  freedom;  to  Improvement  under 
law;  and  to  good  will  among  men.  But  such 
a  commitment  runs  counter  to  the  experi- 
ences, doctrines  and  tactics  of  the  so-called 
third  world.  Commonwealth  ts  not  a  story 
which  bai  the  quick,  auperflcl&l  appeal  of 
formal  Indapendenoe,  nor  Is  It  an  easy 
course  to  create  or  to  fcAIow.  It  represents  a 
style  of  heroic  maturity  which  one  can  only 
hope  will  coEae  Into  Its  own  soon. 

Puerto  Rloo's  preeminent  merit  Is  that  tt 


has  remained  loyal  to  humane  values  and 
to  the  democratic  process  wliUe  struggling 
with  difficult  realities.  But  it  would  be  il- 
lusory to  suppose  that  Puerto  Rico's  own 
political  process  may  remain  static  while 
everything  changes  in  its  surrounding  world. 

As  an  emerging  society  and  as  a  post- 
colonial  society,  Puerto  Rico  cannot  escape 
the  tensions  of  the  past  and  the  present 
decade.  As  recently  as  September  1973  the 
so-called  De-Colonization  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations,  prompted  by  CutM,  aided 
and  abbetted  by  nationalist  and  independ- 
ence groups  in  Puerto  Rico  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Bulgaria,  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia,  Iraq,  Ek:uador,  Tanzania, 
Mall,  India,  Yugoslavia,  Sierra  Leone  and 
Syrian  Arab  Republic,  endeavored  to  declare 
Puerto  Rico  a  non-self  governing  territory. 
The  resolution  was  finally  watered  down  to 
provide  for  carrying  out  a  study  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Pressures  from  this  group  of  nations,  how- 
ever, and  of  many  others  who  share  their 
views  or  who  cater  to  them,  are  bound  to 
resvUt  In  continuing  and  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Only  the  reality  of  steady  progress  and 
development  will  enable  us  effectively  to 
reply  to  these  assaults  and  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  imjustlfied. 

THX    SVOGXSTE)    ACTION 

A  relatively  simple  and  effective  step  could 
be  taken  now  which  would  be  in  further- 
ance of  the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth.  This  would  be  the 
Joint  creation  of  another  Advisory  Group, 
selected  by  the  President  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  mandate  of  this 
Advisory  Group  would  be  twofold:  First,  to 
delineate  and  clarify  all  measures  conduct- 
ing towards  a  maximum  of  self-government 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  with- 
in lU  relationship  with  the  United  SUtes. 
The  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  per- 
mits the  identification  of  several  matters 
which  ought  to  be  settled  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  heretofore  accepted  by  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Within  these 
principles,  one  would  hope  to  effect  appro- 
priate participation  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rloo  In  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Gor- 
emment  of  the  United  States  In  matters 
affecting  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as  maTlmnm 
autonomy  for  Puerto  Rico's  continued  devel- 
opment as  a  self-governing  community. 
Second,  to  recommend  the  most  suitable, 
«effeotiye,  and  expeditious  means  for  the 
formulation  and  Joint  consideration  and 
adoption  of  q;>«clflc  measures  for  such 
development. 

You  will  recall  that,  in  omx  meeting.  I 
illustrated  some  of  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities that  the  Advisory  Committee  might 
consider:  For  example,  possible  changes  In 
regulation  of  television  and  radio  which  la 
now  exclvislvely  committed  to  the  F.C.C.; 
cotutwlse  shipping  laws;  the  special  mecha- 
nism provided  by  statute  for  fixing  minimum 
wages  in  Puerto  Rico:  and  the  possibility  of 
devising  some  mutually  satisfactory  mecha- 
nism for  improved  Puerto  Rico  participation 
in  federal  laws  and  administration  applica- 
ble in  Puerto  Rico. 

Once  the  Advisory  Committee  has  identi- 
fied the  basic  themes  it  might  complete  Its 
task  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Conunonwealth. 

The  guiding  objective  would  be  for  th«m  to 
consider  and  agree  upon  Joint  proposals  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Or  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee might  wish  to  refer  Its  conclusions 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  tat  subsequent 
formulation  of  specific  proposals  by  them. 
Said  proposals  In  turn  would  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  follow- 
ing the  model  of  Public  Law  600 — 81st  Con- 
gress. Alternatively  the  Committee  Itself 
might  devise  other  modus  operandi.  In  any 
case  Juridical  modifications  would  have  to 


be  approved  both  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

If  this  suggestion  appears  to  you  and  your 
associates  to  t>e  feasible,  the  appropriate  pro- 
cedure would  seem  to  be  for  the  Oovemor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  write  the  President, 
formally  Inviting  the  Joint  appointment  of 
an  Advisory  Group  for  this  purpose.  I  shall, 
of  course,  be  glad  to  discuss  the  suggestion 
with  you  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  sug- 
gestions that  you  and  other  officials  might 
make  with  respect  to  changes  or  otherwise. 

Again,  I  express  my  thanks  to  you  and 
your  associates  for  yoiir  helpful  considera- 
tion. 

Cordially  yotura, 

Jaocz  BDfrrEE. 

The  Wnrrx  Honsx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  17.  1973. 
Hon.  Ratazl  Hzrnanskz-Colom, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  La   Fortaleza.   San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico. 

DsAS  GovKSMoa:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest transmitted  through  Resident  Com- 
missioner Jaime  Benitez,  the  President  shares 
your  belief  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time. 
In  the  best  Interests  of  all  American  citizens, 
to  establish  another  Jointly-appointed, 
broadly  representative  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  to  explore  an  area  of  mutual  con- 
cern In  the  relationship  of  Puerto  Rloo  and 
the  United  States. 

In  order  to  determine  the  appropriate  area 
of  exploration  by  the  Advisory  Group  and  to 
give  precise  direction  to  their  efforts,  the 
President  has  asked  Richard  Fairbanks,  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  Domestic  Council  staff 
and  me  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico  In  the  very  near 
future  to  confer  with  you  and  your  advisors 
on  the  Important  details  of  membership, 
timing  and  charter.  We  would  hope  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  reconunendatlons  of  the  first 
Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  findings  of  the  Status  Commission, 
regarding  the  Presidential  Vote,  are  still  out- 
standing, the  recomendations  would  again  be 
specUlcally  addressed. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  convey  to 
you  his  confidence  that  this  group  will  pro- 
duce useful  recommendations  toward  a  fav- 
orable resolution  of  its  mandate  In  the  mu- 
tual Interest  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  to  extend  to  you  his  com- 
mitment to  the  continued  progress  and 
prosperity  In  the  years  to  come  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

KxmfSTR  B.  CoLS,  Jr., 
Director,  Domettic  Council. 


A  RESOLUTION  FOR  RESTORING 
NORMAL  FRIENDLY  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  SWEDEN 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoko  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS,  li^.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  today  In  cosponsorlng  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota's  (Mr.  F^usxa) 
resolution  that  normal  friendly  relations 
be  restored  between  the  United  States 
and  Sweden. 

The  necessity  of  this  resolution  results 
from  a  display  of  extended  petulance  by 
President  Nlxon  because  of  Swedish  dls- 
8«reement  with  our  conduct  In  Southeast 
Asia,  niere  has  not  been  an  American 
Ambassador  in  Stockholm  for  nearly  a 
year  and  the  administration  has  tacitly 
refused  to  receive  an  Ambassador  from 
Sweden  since  January. 


At  a  time  when  we  are  exchanging 
visits  and  warm  toasts  with  nations  not 
long  ago  regarded  as  bitter  enemies — and 
I  do  support  our  diplomatic  Initiatives  to- 
ward Russia  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— it  is  nonsense  to  exhibit  such  un- 
becoming behavior  toward  a  nation 
basically  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  the  homeland  of  many  American 
citizens.  Apparently  the  only  sin  Sweden 
has  committed  has  been  to  sense  the  folly 
of  our  Southeast  Asian  policies  before 
many  Americans  did  and  to  express  its 
objectwns. 

Sweden  as  a  nation  has  existed  long 
before  there  was  a  United  States  and  its 
emigrants  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
culture.  Because  a  nation  is  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  absurd  to  insist- 
as  apparently  the  administration  is  do- 
ing— that  our  friends  are  not  our  friends 
unless  they  follow  every  quirk  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  simply  to  try  and  bring  the  ad- 
ministration to  its  senses  and  end  this 
petty  vindictlveness  toward  Sweden. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MELVIN 
LAIRD.  COUNSELOR  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  FOR  DOMESTIC  AF- 
FAIRS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  all  of  us  who  served  with  him 
here  in  the  House  were  gratified  when 
It  was  announced  that  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President  for  IXxnestlc  Af- 
fairs. Speaking  personally,  I  can  say 
that  Mel's  experience  and  knowledge  of 
government  and  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, as  well  as  his  reasonable  approach 
to  problems  and  amiable  a]n)roach  to 
people  have  already  proven  enormously 
helpful  to  me  and  much  more  Impor- 
tantly, to  the  urgent  business  before  the 
country.  After  a  month  in  his  new  role, 
Mel  has  submitted  to  questions  by  the 
media  in  two  recent  sessions  and  I  know 
that  Members  will  be  interested  in  his 
forthright  comments  which  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
^  Iwntavirw  Wrrn  Mklvxit  Lajbo,  OoumKL- 

OB     TO     THa     PKKSmXNT     FOB     DoMXSTIC     A»- 

FAias.  NBC  "ToDAT"  Show.  TmcsMT,  Jult 
31,  1973 

'•'•  McOee.  It  Is  exactly  18  minutes  past 
the  hour. 

For  a  week,  the  Nation  watched  the  testi- 
mony of  John  Ehrllchman.  When  he  was 
Presidential  Counsellor  for  Domestic  Affairs, 
Mr.  Ehrllchman  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
President  Nixon's  most  powerful  assistants. 
This  morning,  we  want  to  talk  with  the  man 
JT»o  replaced  Mr.  EhrUchman  in  that  White 
House  Job,  and  he  is  Melvin  Laird,  the  former 
Bepubllcan  Congressman  from  Wisconsin, 
who  later  served  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
»rly  in  June  he  assumed  his  present  post  as 
Counsellor  to  the  President. 

We  want  to  talk  with  Mr.  Lalid,  both  about 
the  White  House  and  how  it  is  operating  these 
days,  and  about  the  secret  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia, which  he  testified  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  ordered  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Defense, 
»nd  he  has  agreed  to  talk  with  us  through- 
out this  hour. 


He  Is  In  o\ur  Washington  studio  with  Today 
Washington  editor.  Bill  Monroe,  and  NBC 
News  White  House  Correspondent,  Richard 
Valerlanl. 

Mr.  VAi.aiANi.  Thank  you.  Prank. 

Mr.  Laird,  there  were  times  when  Ford  has 
said  that  you  recommended  to  the  President 
that  he  release  at  least  some  of  those  tapes 
of  those  conversations  to  the  Watergate  com- 
mittee, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Laxu).  Well,  I  don't  want  to  discuss 
my  specific  reconunendatlons  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  What  I  woiUd  like 
to  say  is  that  the  President  considered  all  the 
possible  lU  advice  that  he  could  receive.  He 
looked  at  himself,  he  discussed  It  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  he  made  the  deci- 
sion, not  on  the  political  advice  that  he  re- 
ceived, but  on  the  basis  of  the  legal  and 
the  constltuUonal  advice  that  he  received  as 
far  as  the  protection  of  the  Presidency  It- 

So,  he  took  a  long-range  approach  to  this 
Important  decision  rather  than  the  short- 
term  approach,  and  the  short-term  approach 
based  upon  political  advice,  of  course,  woitld 
have  gone  the  other  way.  But,  he  did  take 
the  constitutional  and  the  legal  advice  that 
was  given  to  him  In  order  to  protect  the 
Presidency,  and  that  decision  was  made  by 
him  after  very  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Vausiani.  Well,  when  you  talk  about 
political  advice,  one  who  knows  you  might 
figure  that  you  are  talking  about  the  advice 
you  gave  him,  which  according  to  Congress- 
man Ford  was  to  release  the  tapes. 

Mr.  Lftno.  Well,  I  am  a  politician,  and  I  am 
proud  of  beUig  a  politician.  I  have  been  In 
office  for  some  27  years.  There  Is  one  thing 
that  happened  over  at  those  hearings  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day  that  went  unchaUenged 
by  the  Senate  committee  members,  and  that 
was  when  a  young  man  was  testifying  there 
that  he  had  learned  that  he  should  not  en- 
ter politics  or  be  Involved  in  Government. 

And.  I  believe,  I  would  challenge  that  state- 
ment because  I  think  that  the  politics,  which 
Webster  says  is  the  art  and  science  of  Gov- 
ernment, is  one  of  the  most  honorable  pro- 
fessions that  a  young  man  can  choose  and 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be  referred  to  as 
a  politician. 

Mr.  VaLBKiANi.  Mr.  Laird,  doesn't  It  appear 
that  the  President  Is  using  these  tapes  se- 
lectively to  his  own  advantage  when  he  denies 
them  to  the  Prosecutor,  denies  them  to  the 
Ervln  committee!  denies  them  to  John  Dean, 
who  appears  to  be  a  witness  unfriendly  to  the 
White  House,  and  allows  some  tapes  to  be 
listened  to  by  H.  R.  Haldeman,  a  witness  who 
appears  to  be  friendly  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Laibo.  Well,  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  read  that  transcript  of  yesterday. 
I  did  not  know  in  advance  that  Mr.  Halde- 
man was  going  to  make  the  statements 
which  are  reported  In  the  press  today.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  Presicftnt  in  deciding  to 
protect  the  Presidential  papers,  whether 
they  are  papers  or  tapes,  made  that  decision 
after  receiving  very  careful  advice,  reoelvlng 
many  opinions,  various  options,  and  he  came 
down  on  the  side  of  protect  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  between  the 
Presidency  and  the  congressional  branch,  and 
I  think  he  followed  his  constitutional  law- 
yer's advice,  Charles  Wright,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School,  as  well  as  the 
legal  advice  that  he  received  from  others. 

And  so,  that  decision  was  based  primarily 
upon  those  constitutional  and  legal  grounds 
which  were  considered  along  with  the  politi- 
cal advice,  and  the  political  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Valxbiani.  Mr.  Laird,  one  of  your  key 
functions  Is  liaison  with  Capitol  HUl.  What 
do  you  hear  from  your  colleagues,  Republi- 
cans up  on  the  HlU,  about  the  Upes?  How 
does  the  President's  refusal  to  release  them 
affect  his  standing  with  tliMn? 


Mr.  Laieo.  I  think  thej  are,  of  courae.  In- 
volved In  the  day-to-day  operatloiu  of  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  In  constant  touch  with 
their  constituents,  as  they  should  be,  and  I 
think  that  many  times  the  easiest  approach, 
the  short-term  approach,  has  the  greatest 
popularity  at  the  moment,  but  I  think  that 
that  perhaps  wUl  change  as  time  goes  by. 

I  woiUd  have  to  say  that  most  of  them  do 
take  the  short-term  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion now,  and  are  Involved  in  politics,  and 
rather  than  take  the  legal  or  constitutional 
basis  that  the  President  followed,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  them  would  follow  the  so-called 
poUtioal  cr  short-tenn  approach  to  t*»i«  par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr.  Valbiani.  One  of  the  most  Important 
functions  of  a  President  Is  to  preside,  to  lead, 
and  lent  this  affecting  his  ability  to  lead  not 
only  the  country,  but  his  own  party? 

Mr.  Ladu).  Well,  I  think  that  any  President, 
In  order  to  be  a  leader,  must  always  take 
the  long  view  of  the  situation.  He  must  not 
be  looking  Just  from  one  election  to  the  next 
election.  He  must  be  looking  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next  generation.  He  must  be 
looking  at  our  system  of  Government,  and 
our  Constitution,  and  trying  to  predict  what 
he  beUeves  is  important  as  far  as  the  separa- 
tions of  powers. 

Mr.  Vaxjcbiani.  Is  he  going  to  be  able  to  lead 
the  country,  though,  for  the  next  three  and 
one-half  years,  say,  if  there  is  a  nagging 
doubt  about  his  guilt  or  innocence? 

Mr.  Lauid.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  basis  upon 
which  the  President  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, his  superior  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
his  ending  a  war  which  no  one  wanted,  his 
opening  up  new  avenues  with  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  his  revenue  sharing  ap- 
proach to  many  of  the  domestic  problems, 
his  program  for  Improving  education,  for 
better  schools,  for  better  communities,  the 
Housing  Act,  the  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Act,  the  new  highway  legislation — I  can  go 
through  a  great  many  of  these  programs  up>on 
which  he  based  his  election  campaign,  and  I 
believe  that  those  programs  were  accepted 
by  the  American  people  and  they  are  Just  as 
viable  today  as  they  were  during  that  cam- 
paign when  he  received  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Frank,  what  we  have  to  get  about  now  Is 
putting  these  programs  into  operation,  get- 
ting support  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  improve  our  educational  system,  to 
Improve  our  health  programs,  to  Improve  our 
highway  programs,  to  go  forward  and  solve 
the  energy  crisis,  which  we  face  here  In  the 
United  states. 

These  are  aU  matters  that  were  discussed 
thoroughly  during  the  campaign,  and  those 
programs  are  available  for  implementation 
now. 

Mr.  McOb.  Mr.  Laird,  there  have  been 
published  reports  that  you  are  so  unhappy 
with  your  lack  of  access  to  President  Nlxon 
that  you  may  resign.  Could  you  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  Laxbo.  I  would  Just  say  that  those  re- 
ports are  false.  I  have  never  been  a  quitter; 
I  am  a  stayer.  I  have  only  quit  a  few  Jobs 
when  I  thought  that  I  could  make  a  greater 
contribution  someplace  else.  I  quit  the  State 
Senate  In  Wisconsin  to  go  to  Congress  be- 
cause I  thought  I  could  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution in  Congress. 

I  quit  the  Congress  to  become  Secretary 
of  Defense  because  I  thought  I  could  m^^ 
a  greater  contribution  there  than  I  could  in 
the  Congress.  I  quit  my  one-year  aabatlcal 
leave  because  I  thought  I  could  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presidency  and  to  the  cotintry. 
I  am  not  a  quitter.  I  am  a  stayer,  as  long 
as  I  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  President 
and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  VAiauAMi.  Do  you  think  that  Is  going 
to  be  for  another  three  and  one-half  years, 
Mr.  Laird? 
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Mr.  LAUD.  Well,  I  dldnt  set,  u  you  know, 
Dick,  at  the  press  conferenoe  when  I  came 
Into  the  White  Houae,  I  said  that  I  hoped 
to  stay  for  a  year.  I  really  am  a  retired  Con- 
gresanum,  you  know,  and  I  dont  like  to  be 
called  Counsellor  or  Secretary.  I  like  to  be 
called  Congressman  with  (Ret.)  because  that 
is  all  I  am,  just  a  retired  Congressman  trying 
to  help  out  a  little  bit  In  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Valzsiani  Do  you  have  the  access  to 
the  President  you  would  llk«  to  have? 

Mr.  liAiXD.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Vauoiani.  There  are  stories  that  he 
does  not  take  your  advice,  tot  Instance,  on 
releasing  the  tapes  and  on  letting  Bon  Zleg- 
ler  go. 

Mr.  liAiBo.  Well,  I  dont  ke*p  a  running 
track  record  on  whether  my  choice  is  fol- 
lowed or  whether  my  recommendation  is  fol- 
lowed. The  Important  thing  Is  to  be  able  to 
communicate  one's  recommendations,  and 
I  am  able  to  communicate  that  recommen- 
dation at  all  times. 

Mr.  MoiTROK.  Congressman,  we  also  have 
aome  other  questions  for  you,  not  long  from 
now. 

Thank  you.  Dick  Valerlanl.  Right  now,  back 

to  Frank. 

Mr.  McObx.  And  our  thanks  as  weU.  We 
Will  continue  our  discussion  with  Congress- 
man Laird   (Bet.),  as  he  says.  In  our  next 
half  hour. 
Now,  a  station  break. 
(Announcement) 

Mr.  McOes.  Thank  you,  Oene.  It  Is  39  and 
a  half  minutes  past  the  hour,  and  we  are  de- 
voting this  hour  to  a  talk  with  Mr.  Melvln 
Laird,  former  Member  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
rBsentatlves,  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  currently  President  inxon's  Counsellor 
for  Domestic  Affairs. 

He  was  named  to  bis  present  position  after 
It  was  vacated  by  John  Ehrllchman.  who 
only  yesterday  concluded  five  days  of  testi- 
mony with  the  Watergate  committee.  Mr. 
Laird  Is  In  Washington  with  Today  Washing- 
ton editor.  Bill  Monroe,  and  NBC  News  White 
House    Correspondent,    Richard    Valerlanl. 

Mr.  Laird,  I  would  like  to  ask.  we  have  had 
conflicting  testimony  before  the  Watergate 
committee,  about  the  attention  given  to 
Watergate  In  the  weeks  and  months  follow- 
ing the  dlsclosvLre  of  the  break-In.  with  John 
Dean  saying  that  It  was  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  concern.  Mr.  Khrllchman  and  Mr. 
Haldeman  saying  that  was  not  the  case  at  all, 
that  It  was  a  minor  matter  tmtU  many,  many 
weeks  and  months  later. 

What  about  the  present  time?  How  much 
of  your  time,  how  much  of  Mr.  Nixon's  time. 
Is  given  to  consideration  of  developments  In 
Watergate  and  the  Watergate  committee? 

Mr.  Laoio.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
Watergate  situation.  There  is  po— I  don't 
think  we  should  twtnimiiw  that.  It  is  han- 
dled largely,  however,  by  Counsel  to  the 
President,  Len  Garment  and  also  by  Fred 
Buzhardt,  Professor  Charles  Wright  and 
other  lawyers. 

I  personally  am  not  involved  with  the 
Watergate,  past,  present  or  future.  I  spend 
my  time  working  on  the  current  domestic 
problems,  and  some  of  the  national  security 
problems  that  our  cotmtry  is  Involved  in  at 
the  present  time,  and  so  my  time  is  not  q>ent 
on  Watergate  affairs. 

Mr.  McOxs.  As  a  retired  congressman,  it 
might  be  fair  to  ask  you  whether  you  think 
the  Ervln  committee  Is  out  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent or  Is  being  \infair  to  the  White  House? 
Mr.  Lajko.  As  a  retired  congressman.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  great  respect  for  that  co- 
equal branch  of  the  QoTemment,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  congressional  committee 
ever  prejudges  a  situation.  I  hope  that  this 
committee  la  not — and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  not  passed  judgment 
on  the  situation,  and  are  still  open  to  facts 
and  Information. 


Mr.  McOb.  One  mcne  Watergate  ques- 
tion— ^I  have  forgotten  what  it  was.  Dick.  I 
yield  to  you.  I  will  get  back  to— 

Mr.  Vai.krtani.  I  am  glad  you  forgot  it. 
Mr.  Laird,  how  often  do  you  see  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  LAOts.  I  am  not  the  expert  on  the 
Watergate  situation,  but  I  am  glad  to  dlsc\iss 
any  matter  with  you.  Now.  perhaps  you  will 
remember  that  question. 
Mr.  McOek.  I  have  remembered  what  it  was. 
What  do  you  expect  the  President  to  do 
to  confront  what  the  polls  indicate  was  a 
Watergate  credibility  question?  Will  he  make 
a  statement?  Will  he  make  a  speech?  Will  he 
find  a  forum,  such  as  a  news  conference.  In 
which  be  can  be  questioned? 

Mr.  liAou).  Yes.  I  think  he  will  do  aU  of 
those. 
Mr.  McOxx.  Soon? 

Mr.  Laiao.  Well.  I  would  think  he  would 
wait  tmtll  this  peuiilcular  phase  of  the  hear- 
ings has  been  completed.  I  certainly  would 
recommend  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
responding  to  every  witness  that  appears  be- 
fore a  congressional  c(»nmlttee,  and  at  the 
proper  time,  I  am  sure,  I  am  confident.  I 
know  that  the  proper  response  will  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McOex.  How  often  do  you  see  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Laird? 
Mr.  Laibd.  I  see  him  every  day — 
Mr.  McOek.  How  Is  he — 
Mr.  LAnu>.  In  fact,  every  day  that  he  is  In 
town,  and  I  am  In  town.  I  do  not  accompany 
him  on  all  of  his  trips.  I  have  certain  other 
responsibilities  that  I  feel  require  me  to  be 
here  in  Washington.  I  do  visit  him  when  be  la 
out  of  town,  but  I  do  not  spend  all  of  my 
time    accompanying    the    President    of    the 
United  States  to  the  various  places  that  he 
goes. 

Mr.  McOkx.  Do  you  sense  any  great  con- 
cern on  his  part  about  what  is  going  on?  The 
speech  he  made  last  week  was  "Let  others 
wallow  In  Watergate.  I  am  going  to  move  on 
to  other  things."  The  White  Houae  gives  the 
impression  they  are — 
Mr.  LAnu).  I  think  that  is  most  Important. 
Mr.  McOki.  Not  paying  a  lot  of  attention 
to  Watergate? 

Mr.  Laixd.  I  think  that  is  most  important, 
to  move  on  to  these  other  problems. 

Mr.  McOkk.  Is  he  concerned  at  least  when 
you  see  him  dally? 

Mr.  Lairo.  Yes,  I  do  see  him  daily,  and  we 
talk  about  the  various  problems  we  have, 
whether  It  be  in  the  energy  area — I  bad  a 
long  discussion  with  him  about  the  agricul- 
tural legislation.  He  is  very  much  aware  of 
these  problems,  and  he  Is  addressing  them  on 
a  dally  basis. 

Mr.  McOee.  Does  he  feel  bis  authority  to 
govern,  his  capacity  for  governing,  for  lead- 
ing, has  been  diminished  by  this? 

Mr.  Laso.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  that 
concern.  He  jtelizes,  I  am  sure,  the  damage 
that  has  beenVdone  by  individuals  that  did 
not  serve  him  pnDperly  during  this  partlciilar 
period,  but  he  iMp-he  knows,  as  President  of 
the  United  Stat^,  for  the  next  three  and  a 
half  years,  he  has  vast  responsibilities  and 
he  Is  facing  up  to  those  responsibilities  not 
only  Internationally  but  domestically  as  well. 
Mr.  Valksiani.  Mr.  Laird,  you  ordered  the 
secret  bombing  of  Cambodia,  you  and  the 
President.  You  said  at  the  time  you  were 
not  responsible  for  the  falsification  of 
records  but.  In  ordering  the  secret  bombing, 
didn't  you  put  people  below  you  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  felt  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive except  to  falsify  records?  They  couldn't 
disguise  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  bombs  were  dropped. 

Mr.  LAnu>.  First,  as  Secretary  of  Defense, 
I  never  condoned,  permitted,  authorized  or 
ordered  the  falsification  of  any  record,  and 
I  woxild  reject  that  outright.  I  would  not 
permit  It.  I  think  it  la  Important,  though, 
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the — I  did   authorize   the 


for  you  to  put 
bombing. 

Mr.  Vaucbiani.  Was  the  bombing  supposed 
to  be  secret? 

Mr.  Laou).  The  bombing  was  authwlzed  for 
two  very  important  purposes.  It  was  author- 
ized in  March  of  1969.  I  had  been  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  the  period  of  about  two 
months,  and  I  had  come  into  this  situation 
from  my  work  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Committee  where  I  had  questioned  Secretary 
McNamara,  Max  Taylor  and  others. 

In  1964,  I  questioned  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Max  Taylor  on  why  the  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries weren't  being  hit  beca\ise  they  were 
being  used.  And.  Secretary  McNamara  and 
General  Taylor  indicated  at  that  time  that 
militarily  It  wovUd  be  a  good  thing,  but  they 
felt  that  it  might  bring  China  Into  the  war. 
and  the  Cambodians  would  invite  the 
Chinese. 

We  were  losing — when  1  became  Secretary 
of  Defease — from  3(X)  to  360  Americans  a 
week,  and  the  sanctuaries  were  being  used  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  to 
go  across  the  border  and  hide  in  the  nine- 
mile  area,  to  reply,  all  of  their  supplies  were 
there,  and  come  back  over  and  attack  Amer> 
leans. 

Our  Americans  were  not  able  to  go  into 
those  sanctuaries,  were  not  able  to  protect 
themselvee.  I  felt  It  was  absolutely  eesen- 
tial  as  Secretary  >^  Defense,  and  the  Presi- 
dent concurred  with  this  and  ordered  me  to 
do  everything  I  could  to  reduce  American 
casualties. 
Mr.  Valxriani.  Exctise  me, — 
Mr.  Lauu).  So.  we  authorized  the  bombing 
of  the  enemy-occupied  territory  In  Cambodia. 
Mr.  VAuniANi.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  why  didn't  you  trust  the  American  people 
enough  to  teU  them? 
Mr.  LAiao.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  that. 
I  would  like  to  give  the  other  reasons  for 
the  bombing  but,  basically,  the  bombing  was 
authorized  so  that  we  could  cut  down  Amer- 
ican casualties  and  permit  the  withdrawal  of 
Americans  because  my  objective,  as  I  took 
over  as   Secretary  of   Defense   for  President 
Nixon,  was  to  withdraw  the  American  forces. 
For  the  last  four  years,  every  month  we 
had  been  adding  Americans  and  casualties 
continued  to  grow.  We  wanted  to  withdraw 
Americans  and  reduce  casualties. 

Why  didn't  we  tell  the  American  people 
that  the  bombing  was  going  on?  Your  ques- 
tion. The  answer  to  that  particular 

Mr.  Vai.kkiai«i.  Let's  get  into  the  secrecy 
matter  in  a  moment.  We  will  aak  you  a  couple 
of  questions  and  come  back  to  this  topic  m 
Just  a  moment. 
Right  now,  back  to  Frank. 
Mr.  McOxx.  We  wUl  be  back  after  this  mes- 
sage. 

( Announcement) 

Mr.  MoNBOE.  We  wiU  return  to  Washington 
and  continue  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Mel- 
vln Laird  In  just  a  moment.  So  don't  go  far. 
( Announcement ) 

Mr.  McOkx.  President  Nixon's  Co\inaeU<» 
for  Domestic  Affairs,  Mr.  Melvln  Laird,  is  in 
our  Washington  studio  with  Today  Wash- 
ington Editor  BUl  Monroe  and  NBC  White 
House  Correspondent  Richard  Valerlanl,  and, 
Mr.  Laird,  you  have  said  why  you  ordered 
the  secret  bombing  of  Caimbodia  in  March  of 
'69  when  you  were  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  question  before  you  U,  Why  this  had  to 
be  secret,  why  the  American  people  were  not 
told.  The  question  was  posed  by  Richard 
Valerlanl.  Would  you  please  continue?  t 
Mr.  Lairo.  The  reason  that  we — for  diplo- 
matic purposes,  the  reason  that  we  did  not 
release  the  strikes,  except  in  the  channel  re- 
porting to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
to  me,  and  to  the  President,  and  we  used  that 
separate  reporting  channel  on  these  .partlc- 
\Uar  strikes.  The  same  was  true  of  certain 
strikes  as  far  as  Laos  was  concerned  but 
these  particular  strikes  were  reported  In  this 
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manner  because  of  the  d^omatlc  sensitivity 
of  the  situation. 

As  I  told  you  in  '64,  Secretary  McNamara 
and  General  Taylor  testified  that  It  was  sen- 
sitive to  go  into  the  sanctuary  areas  becavise 
the  Cambodians  might  Invite  the  Chinese  in 
and  that  testimony  was  given  to  our  com- 
mittee back  four  years  before  I  became  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  but  I  listened  to  it  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

But  the  diplomatic  sensitivity  of  the  sit- 
uation was  that  Sihanouk  would  have  to 
condemn  the  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
the  North  Vietnamese  occupied  territory  Just 
across  his  border  and  would  have  to  call  for 
the  halt  of  such  use  of  American  air  power 
in  the  area.  And,  because  of  that  diplomatic 
sensitivity,  a  special  channel  of  reporting  was 
let  up  and  I  approved  this  separate  reporting 
■ystem. 

Now,  the  implementation  of  the  reporting 
system,  of  course,  was  handled  In  the  mili- 
tary chain,  but  I  did  approve  the  top  secret 
security  classification  in  reporting  rhitnn^i^f 
because  of  the  diplomatic  sensitivity. 

Now,  this  was  agreed  to  by  every  member 
Of  the  National  Security  Council.  It  was  felt 
that  the  diplomatic  sensitivity  was  such  that 
this  separate  reporting  channel  directly  to 
the  Joint  Chief,  to  me,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  authorized  under  theee 
conditions.  But  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
strikes  was  to  protect  American  service  per- 
sonnel, to  reduce  casualties. 

And  every  week  whUe  those  strikes  were 
going  on  in  the  sanctuary  areas,  our  casual- 
ties went  down  in  Vietnam.  And  I  believe 
that  I  can  Justify  beyond  any  question  of  a 
doubt  that  the  reduction  of  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can life  justified  the  recommendation  which 
I  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  was  approved  by  him  for  these  partlciilar 
strikes.  It  also  made  ptoesible  and  assured  the 
success  of  our  withdrawal  program  and  the 
American  people,  and  all  those  that  criticize 
tboae  strikes  today,  should  realize  that  we 
bad  a  troop  ceUing  of  549,600  at  that  time 
and  our  casualty  figiires  were  runtUng  fronx 
360  to  300  a  week. 

Mr.  Valkbuni.  Mr.  Laird,  Is  that  the  way 
the  government  is  supposed  to  be  run?  You 
have  talked  about  being  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  getting  Information  from  the 
Executive  Branch  which  you  withheld  from 
Legislative  Branch  In  this  case. 

Mr.  Lauu).  Yes,  In  periods  of  war  we  have 
to  do  certain  things. 

Take  the  Manhattan  project.  That  was 
during  a  period  of  war.  There  were  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  five  members  of  the 

United  States  Senate 

Mr.  Valbbiani.  Did  anybody  know  about 
this  bombing? 

Mr.  Laird.  Tea,  they  did  and  they  were 
briefed  on  the  HUl.  The  various  people  that 
I  had  a  direct  responsibility  to  as  far  as  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committees  that  were 
Involved  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
tWs  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  choice  as  to 
who  is  briefed  and  who  is  not  briefed. 

Mr.  VAi.KRiAin.  Is  it  true  that  the  House 
was  briefed? 

Mr.  LAUtD  Then  there  Is  the  reeponsibilltles. 
R  is  the  reeponsibUltiee  of  that  particular 
oommlttee  6halrman  to  make  that  decision 
•s  to  who  he  will  share  that  information  with. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  situation. 

I  was  on  a  special  committee  that  handled 
spproprlatlons  for  the  CIA  when  I  was  in  the 
Oongrees  and  I  served  with  some  very  distin- 
guished members  of  Congress.  It  is  a  special 
resoonslbillty  vou  have  and  It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult responMbiUty  to  bear  as  a  member  of 
Congress. 

There  should  be  some  Tietter  system  set  up 
la  which  we  can  carry  on  these  kinds  of 
operations  when  the  national  security  of  the 
oountry  is  Involved,  when  the  protection  of 
American  lives  is  involved,  when  the  with- 
*awal  of  American  forces  Is  Involved. 


Mr.  Valebiani.  Mr.  Laird,  don't  you  have 
some  responsibility,  even  though  you  did  not 
order  it,  for  the  actual  falsification  of  records 
in  the  sense  that  you  ordered  a  massive 
bombing  campaign  that  lasted  over  14 
months  and  you  told  your  people  it  had  to 
t>e  secret?  How  were  they  going  to  cover  it  up 
without  falsification? 

Mr.  Lairo.  WeU,  I  will  say  that  the  falsified 
report  which  was  sent  to  ttie  Congress  90 
days  ago  was  a  mistake  and  I  do  not  know 
how  that  report  was  delivered  to  the  com- 
mittee. All  of  the  figures  should  have  been 
made  public  and  Included  in  the  report  going 
to  the  Congress. 

Back  in  1969  and  1970,  there  was  a  reason 
for  the  classification.  It  wcm  a  "snafu",  a  mis- 
take for  the  Defense  Department  to  send  that 
report  to  that  Congressional  committee  Just 
90  days  ago  emd  I  do  not  defend  that  action. 

Mr.  Valeriani.  The  falsification  was  aU 
right  while  the  bombing  was  going  on,  but 
we  don't  need  to  do  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Lairo.  There  was  no  falsification.  The 
separate  reporting  channel  was  all  right  while 
the  bombing  was  going  on,  and  prior  to  our 
entry  in  crossing  the  border.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  went  into  Cambodia  with 
ground  forces,  I  stated  in  my  press  confer- 
ence at  that  time  at  the  Pentagon  that 
bombing  had  been  going  on  in  the  sanctuary 
areas,  and  I  admitted  it  publicly. 

I  can  also  point  out  to  you  that  the  New 
York  Times,  BUI  Beecher.  back  in  1969  re- 
ported on  the  bombing.  First,  it  was  reported 
In  the  London  Times,  and  then  in  the  New 
York  Times.  When  I  was  asked  about  that 
particular  bombing  at  that  time;  I  did  not 
falsify  any  statement. 

I  "no  commented"  it  because  I  could  not 
either  deny  or  confirm,  so  I  "no  commented". 

Mr.  Valkbtani.  But  the  President  him- 
self  

Mr.  Laibo.  That  was  In  Bill  Beecher's  story. 

Mr.  Valesiani.  But  the  President  himself, 
Mr.  Laird,  told  the  American  i>eople  that  we 
had  not  moved  against  the  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia 

Mr.  Laibd.  That  1b  correct,  and  he  was  talk- 
ing about  ground  combat  forces. 

Mr.  Valeruni.  But  moving  against  does  not 
necessarUy  mean  ground  combat. 

Mr.  Lairo.  The  only  action  that  we  had  in 
the  sanctuary  areas  of  Cambodia  and  in  Laos 
prior  to  the  actual  movement  of  American 
ground  forces  was  special  InteUigence  gath- 
ering teams. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  we  are  go- 
ing through — we  lost  certain  members  of  the 
special  intelligence  gathering  activity  teams 
in  Cambodia,  the  so-called  MACSOG  teams 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

We  are  now  going  out  and  notifying  aU 
of  the  parents  of  those  special  InteUigence 
losses,  and  the  reason  we  are  doing  It  now 
is  that  each  of  those  sites  under  our  missing 
In  action  site  certification  where  death  took 
place,  this  whole  survey  on  the  missing  In 
action  Is  going  forward,  and  those  particu- 
lar famUies  are  being  notified  where  their 
loved  ones  were  lost  \n  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
also  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
gressman (Bet.)  Mel  Laird,  and  now  Coun- 
selor to  the  President. 

Thank  you,  Dick  Valerlanl. 

Back  to  Frank. 

Mr.  McGxx.  And  our  thanks  as  well. 

Tbx  WHrrE  House  Press  Contebence  or 
Melvin  Laibd 

THX   BOOerVKLiT   ROOM 

Mr.  Laos.  WeU,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
deUghted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
with  you.  I  hope  we  can  do  this  from  time 
to  time.  . 

I  told  you  at  the  first  little  ptess  meeting 
I  had  that  I  would  be  avanable.^  dldnt  want 
to  wear  out  my  welcome.  I  have  done  this 
twice  now  in  the  first  80  days  that  I  have 


been  over  here  in  the  White, House,  and  I 
think  perhaps  it  is  better  for 'you  to  set  the 
times  when  you  want  to  see  me. 

I  am  a  great  believer  In  the  wire  services, 
and  perhaps  Frank  and  Helen  can  determine 
when  is  a  good  time  to  Invite  me  down  to 
have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  wUl  appear  as 
soon  as  I  can  after  I  receive  such  an  invita- 
tion. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  other  news 
media  are  not.  important,  because  they  are, 
but  coming  from  the  central  part  of  Wis- 
consin where  the  AP  and  UPI  have  been  the 
major  means  of  oommtmicating  with  my 
constituency  over  the  years,  I  have  a  par- 
ticularly high  regard  for  their  means  of  com- 
munications because  my  constituents  have 
been  reading  them  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  mayOb  we  could  leave  It  that  way. 

I  don't  mean  to  give  up  my  right  to  visit 
with  you  individually,  when  I  feel  like  it.  I 
will  do  that.  But,  that  might  be  a  way  we 
could  work  it  for  a  while  so  that  I  am  not 
talUng  too  often  and  wasting  your  time.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  It  that* way  for  a  wbUe 
and  see  how  It  works. 

I  like  to  talk  to  the  press.  I  like  to  talk 

to  them  on  an  on-the-record  basis.  I  realize 
the  Importance  of  the  Lindley  rule  and  all 
it  means.  It  is  named  after  a  very  distin- 
g^lshed  newsman,  but  I  have  always  fol- 
lowed my  own  rule,  the  Laird  rule,  which  Is 
on  the  record  and  the  only  time  that  I  var- 
ied from  that  was  at  a  few  NATO  meetings 
because  the  custom  over  in  NATO  is  to  give 
on-the-record  news  briefings,  but  attribute 
It  to  no  one.  And  so,  I  abided  by  the  NATO 
rule  at  those  particular  meetings. 

I  dont  have  anything  of  particular  interest 
to  discuss  with  you  today,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  resi>ond  to  any  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  has  the  White  House  opened 
up  any  since  you  came  in? 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  think  that  we  have  made  some 
progress.  Important  progress.  In  opening  up 
the  discussion  processes  within  the  Oovem- 
ment,  between  the  Government  agencies,  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Congress.  I 
like  to  think  that  these  meetings  that  I  have 
had  around  with  the  various  departments 
have  been  helpfxU  to  the  White  House  and 
to  the  President. 

I  have  gone  out  to  meet  the  various  Cab- 
inet officers  in  their  own  departments  and 
their  own  surroundings.  I  have  visited  the 
Mayor  of  Washington  in  his  office.  I  have 
trlMl  to  go  out  and  make  myself  avaUable  in 
representing  the  President  with  these  various 
agencies. 

We  have  brought  the  congressional  leaders 
In  here.  They  have  attended  meetings,  the 
minority  leadership,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, with  the  Cabinet.  We  had  an  outstand- 
ing meeting,  I  think,  yesterday  in  which  the 
legislative  leaders  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  on  important  pieces  of 
legislation  which  were  pending  before  the 
Congress,  to  bring  up  any  other  matters  that 
they  wished  to  bring  up  to  the  President 
directly. 

We  got  into  various  areas  not  only  of  legis- 
lation, but  they  also  brought  up  beef  prices 
and  some  of  the  problems  they  are  having 
with  their  constituents  as  far  as  Phase  IV 
is  concerned.  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  meet- 
ing. I  use  that  as  an  exan^le. 

The  answer  to  your  question — I  should 
have  answered  It  Just  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  stay  on  in  the  White 
House?  There  have  been  m>  many  rumors 
that  you  are  disenchanted  already  after  a 
month. 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  as  I  said  to  Jack  the  other 
day  when  we  had  a  little  visit,  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  that  are  writing  me  off  after 
30  days  as  being  Ineffective,  and  I  havent 
been  able  to  produce  a  great  deal  since  I 
have  been  here. 

I  am  very  satisfied  I  have  made  a  contrl* 
butlon  during  these  30  days.  The  word  "quit" 
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la  a  good  word  for  headline  miters,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  the  word  "stay"  lued.  I 
am  a  stayer  and  I  will  be  staying  as  long  as 
I  can  make  a  contribution,  and  I  feel  I  am 
making  a  contribution. 

I  have  quit  a  couple  of  Jobs.  I  quit  being 
a  State  Senator  because  I  thought  I  could 
make  a  greater  contribution  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  quit  as 
a  Member  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  to 
become  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  said  X 
would  stay  for  four  years,  and  I  thought  I 
could  make  a  contribution  there. 

There  was  a  little  arm  twisting  to  quit 
that  Job  In  Ck>ngres8  that  I  like  so  much, 
but  I  did  quit  because  I  thought  I  could 
make  this  contribution.  I  quit  my  sabbatical, 
wblch  I  was  on  for  one  year,  because  I 
thought  I  could  make  a  contribution  when 
the  President  asked  me  to  come  over  here, 
and  I  am  going  to  stay  as  long  as  I  can  make 
a  contribution. 

Q.  Are  the  rumors  totally  unfoimded?  1 
mean,  you  are  not  running  Into  any  problems 
In  terms  of  access? 

Mr.  Laixd.  I  have  no  problems  as  far  as 
access  Is  concerned.  I  have  not,  contrary  to 
what  you  might  think,  I  have  never  had  any 
problem  as  far  as  access  Is  concerned  since 
I  have  been  here.  Eacb  time  that  I  have  had 
anything  that  I  wanted  to  discuss  or  bring 
to  the  President's  attention,  I  have  had  no 
problem  whatsoever. 

I  think  the  problem  that  you  have  here 
Is  that  there  are  people  who  kind  of  keep 
score,  and  they  like — If  you  are  not,  say,  at 
some  dinner,  or  If  you  are  not  at  San  Cle- 
mente  for  more  than  three  or  four  days,  or 
If  you  are  not  someplace,  at  Camp  David — I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  am  Invited,  but 
what  I  try  to  do  Is  use  the  time  where  I  think 
I  can  make  the  greatest  contribution,  and 
I  probably  will  not  always  chooee  to  go  out 
of  Washington  when  I  am  dealing  with  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  In  my  role 
as  a  domestic  advisor  to  the  President. 

I  personally  would  prefer  to  be  here,  and 
I  think  that  on  most  occasions  you  will  find 
that  I  will  stay  here.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  my 
work  and  make  my  contribution  In  this  area 
by  dealing  directly  with  the  people  that  are 
involved,  whether  it  be  In  the  Congress  or 
In  the  other  Executive  agencies.  But,  I  have 
not  had  any  problems  along  that  line,  and  I 
am  sure  I  wont. 

Q.  How  is  your  relationship  with  Al  Halg? 
Are  there  any  problems  there?  Is  It  working 
smoothly? 

Mr.  liAisD.  Tes,  It  is  working  very  well.  I 
have  responsibilities  that  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  Al  Halg's.  Bryce  Harlow  does  not 
work  for  Al  Halg.  I  don't  report  to  Al  Halg. 
We  work  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  responsibilities  which  Al  Halg 
has  are  responsibilities  that  are  somewhat 
different  than  ours,  and  we  wOrk  together, 
I  think,  in  the  areas  where  there  Is  an  Inter- 
relationship. 

But,  in  most  of  the  areas  I  have  been 
working  in  In  the  domestic  neld,  there  has 
never  been  any  conflict,  and  I  hope  that  peo- 
ple realize  that  I  am  trying  to  deal  with 
various  Issues,  and  I  am  more  or  less  Issue- 
wiented  anyway,  and  I  do  not  deal  with  the 
miming  of  the  White  House,  as  such,  or  do 
not  deal  with  the  various  personnel  problems. 

I  do  not  handle  the  President's  scheduling 
or  anything  like  that.  That  Is  not  my  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  trying  to  help  In  the  do- 
mestic area,  where  we  do  have  problems,  and 
we  are  trying  to  solve  those  problems. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  may  have  been  Jok- 
ing when  you  discussed  the  length  of  your 
lawn,  but  your  remark  could  suggest  a  lack 
of  togetherness  In  the  family  here. 

Mr.  L&nu>.  What  was  this  now? 

Q.  Well,  you  app>arently  thought  you  could 
n>ore  profitably  use  jovir  time  mowing  yovt 
lawn  the  other  day  when  you  were  attending 
the  dinner  for  the  Shah? 

Mr.  Lauu).  Well,  now — I  dont  want  to  get 
that  into  it.  so  it  looks  like  there  is  any  dis- 


respect connected  with  my  q>endlng  an 
evening  at  home,  that  there  Is  any  dlsre- 
qiiect  to  the  Shah.  I  have  had  many  meeting! 
with  him.  I  bad  the  opportxinlty  to  encour- 
age him  In  many  ways  and  to  discuss  varioua 
things  with  him  over  the  years. 

But,  I  felt  that  other  people  could  make 
a  greater  contribution  at  that  particular 
dinner  this  year  than  the  domestic  adviser 
to  the  President.  Although  I  am  a  member 
Of  the  National  Secvu^ty  Cotindl,  I  choee  to 
^lend  that  evening  at  home. 

Last  night  I  did  not  go  to  the — regretted 
the  party  last  night  because  I  had  a  pre- 
vious commitment  with  a  group  of  news- 
p^>er  people  from  my  home  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin who  come  out  here  each  year,  many  from 
the  weekly  press  out  there,  and  also  we  have 
a  little  society  that  gets  together  now  and 
then. 

It  started  when  I  was  In  the  legislature, 
and  so  I  chose  not  to  go  last  night.  I  dont 
think  you  should  read  too  much  in  that.  I 
am  not  going  to  go  to  all  the  social  functions 
in  the  White  House.  I  will  go  to  tboee  that  I 
feel  I  might  be  helpful  in  my  attending. 

But,  the  President  has  told  me  that  I 
dont  have  to  go  to  all  of  them,  and  I  handle 
this  with  Rose,  and  the  decision  is  made 
In  that  way.  My  social  life.  If  that  is  what 
you  are  Interested  in,  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
It.  (Laughter) 

I  am  a  very  good  lawn  mower,  and  I  am 
a  good  swimming  pool   manager. 

Q.  Mr.  lalrd.  you  have  been  given  credit — 

Mr.  Lanu).  Let's  let  Sarah  go  over  here. 

Q.  Sir.  I  wonder  if  you — 

Mr.  Laud.  Then  we  will  go  right  back  over 
here,  but  I  Just  didn't  want  Sarah  to  pull  out 
her  whistle.  (Laughter) 

I  gave  Sarah  a  whistle,  you  know,  when 
she  was  having  trouble  getting  recognized 
over  here  at  the  White  Hoxise  press  con- 
ferences during  the  Johnson  Administration, 
a  little  g(4d  whistle,  which  she  could  put 
around  her  neck  with  a  chain.  She  doeant 
seem  to  wear  It  very  often. 

Q.  She  doesn't  need  to.  (Laughter) 

Q.  I  have  got  It  in  the  bank. 

Sir,  with  your  long  and  with  your  wide 
range  of  experience,  I  wonder  what  you  see 
here  that  the  White  House  needs? 

Mr.  Laoid.  Well,  I  think  that  we  have  a 
very  fine  domestic  program  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  the  Congress  in  the  area  of 
the  special  revenue  sharing  programs,  the 
four  major  bills  that  have  been  submitted. 
We  have  a  program  in  the  field  of  education, 
highways,  and  we  have  a  program,  an  energy 
package,  that  we  have  sent  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  articulated  In  the  messages,  the 
special  messages  to  the  Congress,  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  we  must  now  do  a  Job  of 
communicating  and  articulating  this  pro- 
gram throughout  the  United  States  and  ex- 
plaining it.  Justifying  it  In  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  fashion  that  we  can  before 
the  very  Important  co-equal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  United  States  Congress,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

And  this  Is  what  we  are  doing,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the 
greatest  challenge  we  face  right  now. 

Q.  Mr  Laird,  you  have  been  generally  given 
credit  for  helping  arrange  the  Cambodian 
bombing  with  the  deadline  compromise  of 
Aug\ist   ISth,   and   you   Just  said — 

]Mr.  Laixo.  That  was  the  work  of  a  lot  of 
people.  I  think  you  should  give — that  is  not 
only  an  Executive  branch  accomplishment,  it 
Is  a  Legislative  branch  accomplishment  and 
I  don't  think  any  one  person — there  were  a 
lot  of  people  in  communication  with  me,  and 
I  helped — I  would  like  to— I  helped  work  out 
the  46-day  extension. 

Q.  In  referring  to  that,  I  am  Intrigued  by 
your  reference  or  statement  that  you  were 
very  satisfied  that  you  have  been  able  to  make 
a  contribution  thus  far  In  yoiir  30  days.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  be  Just  a  little  spedflc 
and  give  us  some  Idea  of  the  kind  of  things 
that  make  you  feel  satisfied  with  yotir  con- 


tribution. Can  you  give  us  anything  that  the 
President  has  done? 

Mr.  Laibd.  Well,  you  use  that  as  an  ex- 
ample, or  as  one  example.  I  believe  that  that 
helped  Justify  my  presence  here  m  the  area 
of  a  Counsellor  to  the  President,  there  was  a 
very  serious  problem  which  we  faced  Just 
before  the  recess,  the  4th  of  July,  not  only 
as  far  as  the  Cambodian  problem  was  con- 
cerned but  also  as  far  as  social  security  was 
concerned,  as  far  as  the  debt  limit  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  bill  that  was  reported  out  today  In 
the  LabcM'  and  Education  Committee  up  at 
the  House,  the  new  ACTION  program  which 
combines  the  philosophy  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  far  as  volunteerlam  and 
the  Oovernment  voluntary  programs  are  con- 
cerned into  a  bill  which  will  have  in  one 
agency  all  of  these  voluntary  programs, 
whether  they  have  to  do  with  the  urban 
centers  of  the  country  or  the  foreign  coun- 
tries where  we  have  voluntary  ACTION  pro- 
grams going  forward. 

I  think  that  that  compromise  being 
worked  out  and  having  unanimous  support 
with  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans— 
I  could  go  through  some  other  pleoes  of  leg- 
islation, but  I  am  satisfied  I  was  able  to 
make  a  contribution  along  with  the  staff  of 
the  Domestic  Council  and  along  with  Bill 
Tlmmons,  along  with  Bryce  Harlow  In  serv- 
ing the  President  and  the  country  well  dur- 
ing that  30-day  period. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  doee  the  President  have  any 
hope  of  getting  his  program  through  or 
making  certain  accomplishments  until  he 
gets  the  curae  of  Watergate  off  the  Oval 
OfDoe? 

Mr.  liAnu).  Well,  I  think  we  have  been  mak- 
ing some  progress.  Do  you  want  to  use  yes- 
terday or  today,  I  can  tell  you  some  of  the 
legislative  bills  that  have  been  reported  out. 
I  think  we  are  making  progress  right  now 
In  the  field  of  educational  legislation. 

I  think  this  year  we  wUl  have  a  bill.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  real  progress  made  In  putting 
together  the  conference  report  on  the  high- 
way bill.  There  were  a  lot  S'^eople  that  had 
to  give  a  Uttle  bit  In  these  various  areas. 
We  were  able  to  avoid  the  mandatory  spend- 
mg  language  that  was  of  concern  for  a  period 
of  time. 

In  the  urban  section,  the  third  title  of 
that  bui,  we  were  able  to  get  In  the  provi- 
sions to  take,  or  accommodate,  mass  trans- 
portation programs. 

I  could  give  you  a  legislative  rundown.  I 
think  we  are  about  the  buamees  of  Govern- 
ment, and  we  are  making  progress,  legisla- 
tively. I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  have  made 
enough,  but  I  think  we  can  point  and  I  will 
give  you  a  listing  of  those  various  pieces  of 
legislation  that  have  occupied  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  dxirlng  this  period  and  occupied 
a  great  deal  of  time  of  the  whole  legislative 
staff  of  the  White  House. 

The  Domestic  Council  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  this,  not  only,  Ken,  but  the  asso- 
ciated ;dlrectarlee  have  been  most  active  is 
this  field,  and  I  think  we  have  had  pretty 
good  working  relatlonahlpe  and  cooperation 
thus  far. 

We  have  some  problems  with  the  farm  peo- 
ple today.  We  are  hopeful  that  that  bUl  can 
be  modified  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  the  President  (tf  tbe 
United  States  can  sign,  but  if  It  Is  not 
brought  in  line  with  recommendations  that 
the  Secretary  <rf  Agriculture  has  given  to 
the  conferees,  then,  of  ooiurae,  I  certainly 
wouldn't  have  any  hesitancy  of  recommend- 
ing to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  it  be  vetoed. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  can  you  tell  us  what  you 
know,  sir,  about  the  double-entry  bocdc- 
keeplng  on  the  Cambodian  bombing  prior 
to  May  of  1970,  anything  you  have  heard 
about  it?  Tour  statement  left  a  few  boles— 
the  one  you  gave  to  Sy  Hersh.  Tou  talked 
about  not  knowing  about  falsification,  and 
the  Pentagon  does  not  consider  double-entry 
bookkeeping  falsification. 
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Could  you  tell  us  anything  you  know  about 
that,  and  can  you  tell  us  whether  you  think 
the  President's  statement  of  April  30,  1070, 
that  he  had  not  taken  action  against  the 
enemy  sanctuaries  in  the  past  five  years  was 
proper? 

Mr.  Laud.  I  am  not  sure  Just  what  part  of 
the  statement — I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
copy  of  the  statement  which  I  gave  to  the 
New  Tork  Times.  I  think  that  was  made 
available,  was  It  not? 

Q.  It  was.  and  you  publicly  said  you  knew 
nothing  about  faUlflcatlon  of  records,  phony 
reoords. 

Mr.  Laixd.  Well,  I  can  assxire  you  that  I 
have  never  ordered  the  falsification  or  mis- 
representation of  any  information  as  far  as 
any  operation  In  the  Department  of  Defense. 
As  far  as  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
concerned,  the  reason  that  a  special  security 
clearance,  security  reporting  procedure  on 
a  clearance,  sec\irlty  reporting  procedure, 
was  set  up  was  not  for  any  military  reason. 
It  was  set  up  because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
this  particular  Information  from  a  diplo- 
matic staxidpolnt,  and  this  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Security  Council 
that  because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
situation  as  it  existed  In  Cambodia  at  the 
time  that  the  special  reporting  procedures 
were  established. 

The  Implementation  of  the  reporting  pro- 
cedures, of  course,  was  a  matter  that  was 
handled  by  the  Joint  Staff.  This  was  not 
something  recommended  by  the  Joint  Staff 
or  recommended  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  Although  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  recommended  the  use  of  mili- 
tary power  in  the  sanctuary  areas,  the  re- 
porting procedure  was  something  that  was 
recommended  and  the  security  that  was 
used  in  this  reporting  procedure  was  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Security  Council 
because  of  the  diplomatic  situation,  not  the 
military  situation. 

The  reprarts  on  these  particular  sorties 
came  directly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  me.  and  were  not 
shared — and  from  me  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States — and  were  not  shared  with 
the  normal  distribution  of  military  sorties. 
It  la  true  that  perhaps  others  could  have 
known  about  them,  but  it  was  a  very  cloee- 
hold  situation  during  this  period  because 
Of  the  diplomatic  sltxiatlon.  Bill  Beecher 
wrote  an  article  about  It  and  came  out  about 
maybe  two  months — it  was  in  1969  that  he 
wrote  an  article  about  the  sorties  that  were 
being  flown  in  Cambodia. 

I  believe  the  flrtt  report  of  any  newspi^Mr 
was  the  London  Times.  A  reporter  from  the 
London  Times  was  flying  from  Phnom  Penh 
to  Saigon  and  be  saw  the  craters  aa  he  came 
aoroas  the  border  that  were  located  in  theee 
sanctuary  areas. 

I  was  asked  at  that  particular  time  about 
the  use  of  atr  power  In  the  area,  and  I  did 
not  confirm  It.  I  dkl  not  deny  It,  I  "no 
commented"  It  and  I  continued  to  maintain 
a  no  comment  position  every  time  that  I  was 
asked  a  question. 

The  first  Ume  that  I  disciissed  the  \ise  of 
air  power  in  Cambodia,  prior  to  the  use  of 
American  military  ground  forces  in  April  of 
1970,  was  when  I  briefed  the  press  In  the 
Pentagon  and  I  informed  the  preas  at  that 
time  that  air  power  had  been  used  prior 
to  the  time  that  UB.  ground  forces  moved 
•cross  the  border. 

That  was  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  first  time  that  I  publicly 
confirmed  the  fact  that  air  power  had  been 
used  prior  to  the  use  of  American  military 
power. 

Q.  Did  you  put  that  in  perneetlve  aa  to 
when? 

Mr.  Laud.  No,  I  did  not.  but  I  am  cerUln  it 
bad  been  used  prior  to  the  so-called  move- 
ment of  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  across  the  border  into  Cambodia. 

Q.  Was  the  Prealdent  the  hlghert  authority 
that  approved  this  bombing  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  LAUD.  The  IVMldant  o<  th«  United 
States,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  did.  This 
Is  very  Interesting.  I  read  the  oommsmto  19 
on  the  Hill  the  other  day.  or  yesterday,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  bad  not  been  Informed  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Cambodian  excursion  when 
we  moved  acroas  the  border,  and  tliat  quite 
possibly  Is  true  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  U  not  In  the  command  channel. 

Now,  I  am  sure  most  of  the  members  al 
Congress  know  that.  We  had  quite  a  debate 
on  that  in  1968,  and  many  of  you  were  here 
during  that  debate  when  the  National 
Security  Act  was  amended  and  this  became  a 
very  Important  point  of  contention  during 
that  debate. 

It  was  decided  to  remove  the  service  secre- 
taries from  the  command  channel,  but  that 
decision  was  a  congressional  decision,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  and  I  am  afraid  that  per- 
hajM  some  people  have  forgotten  that,  as  I 
\ocik.  over  some  of  the  reports  that  are  going 
forward  today. 

The  Congress,  in  «fo  wisdom,  moved  the 
command  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  that 
Is  the  chaimel  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  Secretary  of  Defense  com- 
mand channel  is  to  the  Chiefs  and  to  the 
unified  and  specified  commanders. 

Q.  Why  did  the  President  not  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth  and  do  you  think 
the  White  House  suffered  vastly  from  the 
credibility  problem,  not  Just  from  this,  but 
Watergate  and  the  whole  shebang? 

Mr.  Lahu).  WeU,  now,  let's— this  particular 
problem,  as  far  as  the  diplomatic  sensitivity 
of  the  activities  that  went  on  at  that  par- 
tlCTilar  period,  the  National  Seciirlty  CovmcU 
disciisaed  this  matter  and  were  unanimous 
that  the  diplomatic  sensitivity  was  such,  at 
that  particular  time,  that  they  did  not  re- 
lease this  Information  publicly  because  of 
the  special  circumstances  surrounding  Si- 
hanouk at  that  particular  time,  and  we  were 
moving  for  diplomatic  recognition. 

We  were  also  in  a  position  where  If  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  public  knowledge  at  that 
time.  It  would  have  to  be  condemned,  and 
a  request  would  be  made  officially  to  stop  it. 
Now,  the  situation  is  such  that  I  recom- 
mended these  strikes,  and  I  dont  want  to 
•by  away  from  that  in  any  way,  and  I  dont 
want  to  leave  any  misapprehension  In  the 
minds  of  any  person.  1  happened  to  be  in 
Saigon,  I  believe,  at  the  time  that  the  strikes 
started,  or  about  that  time,  and  I  recom- 
mended them  because  I  felt  that  these  araas 
were  occupied  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  VC. 

Thtn  were  no  Cambodians,  according  to 
our  best  Intelligence  estimates.  In  the  areas 
of  the  sanctuaries.  They  were  occupied  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  were  North  Viet- 
namese-occupied territories. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  had  started  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  had  presented 
It  to  the  President  and  had  received  the  pre- 
liminary approvals  to  start  withdrawing 
Americans  from  South  Vietnam. 

And  everything  that  I  could  do  that  would 
make  that  withdrawal  program  a  success,  so 
that  we  could  get  Americans  out  of  Vietnam, 
so  that  we  could  terminate  American  in- 
volvement to  Vietnam,  was  a  major  objec- 
tive and  a  major  goal  I  set  as  I  took  over  as 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  believe  that  those  strikes  in  the  sanc- 
tuary areas  were  helpful  and  did  protect 
American  service  personnel,  and  1  made  the 
recommendation  for  the  use  of  the  air  power 
hi  those  enemy-occupied  areas,  and  they 
were  aU  enemy-occupied  areas  that  had  been 
taken  over,  occupied  by  the  enemy  at  the 
time,  to  order  to  enhance  the  chances  and 
the  capabUities  and  the  posslhUltles  of  suc- 
cess of  our  withdrawal  program. 

I  could  go  on  into  the  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. You  have  all  heard  me  Ulk  about  that. 
It  was  a  situation  that  was  Inherited  by  me 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  could  not  under- 


stand, as  a  member  of  Congress,  why  the 
sanctuaries  had  been  allowed  to  be  used  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  when  they  were 
enemy-occupied  territory  and  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  were  being  used  to  stockpile 
and  to  make  the  Jobs  of  the  649,600  troop 
celling  at  that  time,  Americans,  much  more 
difficult,  and  I  had  talked  about  this  as  a 
member  of  Oongrees,  when  I  became  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  after  my  visit  with  Gen- 
eral Abrams  and  after  looking  into  the  situa- 
tion, I  felt  that  theee  strikes  were  Justified. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  why  would  this  have  had  to 
have  been  disavowed  U  It  had  become  pubUc 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lano.  WeU.  it  became  public,  I  mean 
the  new^>apers  carried  the  story,  and  you 
can  go  through  every  time  I  was  asked  that 
question,  and  you  were  over  at  those  news 
briefings.  I  "no  commented"  it. 

Now,  I  did  not  deny,  and  I  did — ^but  I 
handled  it  that  way.  I  can  assure  you  that 
never,  at  any  time,  did  I  not  tell  the  full  and 
total  truth.  Now,  I  did  not  confirm  or  deny 
thU  particular  fact  because  of  the  diplomatic 
sensltlTlty.  Bill  Beeeher's  story  was  the  story 
that  i4>peared  In  one  of  our  leading  news- 
papers. 

Q.  I  am  Just  trying  to  get  a  feel  for  why 
you  feel  it  would  have  had  to  have  been 
denied  If  it  had  become  public  beyond 
Beeeher's  story,  tt  was  certainly  not  gen- 
erally imderstood.  as  you  know.  Is  that  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  so  embarrasstag  to 
Sihanouk  that  you  would  have  had  to  stop 
the  bombing  if  it  had  become  generally  un- 
derstood that  we  were  doing  it? 

Mr.  Laud.  I  beUeve  that  that  was  one  of 
the  consideraUons  that  led  to  the  decision 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Security  Council. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  there  are  two  questions  here. 
One  Is  as  to  the  bombing,  and  you  have  ex- 
plained  why  you  thought  that  was  most  im- 
portant and  why  you  thought  it  was  Impor- 
tant not  to  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  about 
it  to  terms  of  the  dlplc»natic  embarrassment. 
The  second  question  goes  not  to  simply 
keeping  something  secret,  but  In  fact,  with 
the  President  saying  we  had  never  moved 
against  the  sanctuaries  and  we  had  and  the 
Pentagon  essentially  lying  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  even  after  you 
left  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Laibd.  Well,  all  I  want  to  say  about  that 
Is  that  I  think  that  was  unfortunate,  and  I 
dont  know  how  that  listing  was  sent  up 
there  at  that  time.  I  think  there  was  some 
confusion.  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  were 
kind  of  changing  around  during  this  period 
of  time,  and  I  cant  defend  the  statistical  in- 
formation that  was  sent  over — when  was  It, 
about  60  days  ago — If  I  would  have  been 
there  and  I  can  assure  you  if  it  wotild  have 
been  asked  by  any  member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  I  woiUd  have  glvMi  those 
figures  out. 

I  have  done  that,  as  you  know,  before  this 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  of  the  House.  I 
had  long  discussions  with  them  about  the 
use  of  air  power  to  Cambodia  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Cambodian  tocurslon.  I  discussed 
this  with  members  of  the  Fmelgn  Relations 
Committee,  the  Fcnelgn  Affairs  Committee 
to  the  House.  This  was  after  the  fact  of 
course.  This  was  to  1971  and  to  1973. 

I  did  not,  at  any  time,  "no  comment" 
the  question  when  asked  about  It  after  the 
actual  use  of  American  ground  fntses  in 
Cambodia  and  spoke  about  it  freely  and 
openly  to  committees. 

I  Aon't  understand  the  reason.  I  think  It 
was  Just  a  foul-up.  They  Just  took  the  com- 
puter prtot-out  and  did  not  use  the  classi- 
fled  figures  which  were  available  with  the 
Jotot  Staff. 

Q.  At  the  period,  Mel,  were  there  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
happened  to  be  retired  or  Reeerve  Air  Force 
Generals,  given  briefings  including  that  In- 
formation? I  am  q>eaklng  partleularly  of 
Barry  Ooldwater,  Howard  Cannon,  who  I  sup- 
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pose  bad  tbey  asked,  and  had  the  clearance, 
might  well  have  been  told. 

Mr.  Lairo.  Well,  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress that  asked  about  these  particular 
strlkeB  on  those  committees,  I  Informed 
them. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ask  about  them  at  the 
time?  I  mean,  did  you  promise  them  that 
Information  to  the  committee  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Laird.  It  wasn't  on  tbe  basis,  the  peo- 
ple that  were  briefed  on  them,  It  wasn't  on 
the  basis  of  their  being  retired.  That  is  part 
of  your  question. 

Q.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  conunlt- 
tees  didn't  know  about  it,  and  stated  so. 

Mr.  Lairs.  That  isn't — you  see,  the  prob- 
lems is  that  on  a — during  a  wartime  situa- 
tion, there  are  certain  Members  of  Ck>ngreas 
that  do  take  special  responsibilities.  I  know 
this  is  a  difficult  thmg,  but  they  have  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  what  responsibili- 
ties they  will  take  and  which  responsibili- 
ties they  will  not  take. 

You  can  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  Man- 
hattan Project.  You  can  go  back  to  the  time 
that  I  was  serving  on  the  ^>ecial  Com- 
mittee on  Appr(^riations  tbat  handled  cer- 
tain classified  matters.  I  did  not  like  to  be 
in  that  position  because  It  is  a  special  re- 
sponsibility that  a  member  Is  placed  in  and 
you  have  to  make  those  decisions  yourself, 
whether  you  are  going  to  serve  in  that  posi- 
tion or  not,  or  whether  you  are  going  to  In- 
form your  colleagues.  So,  It  is  a  difficult  sit- 
uation. I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  It. 

Tbe  Manhattan  Project  was  during  war- 
time, too,  and  there  were  certain  Members 
of  Congress  tbat  were  given  certain  informa- 
tion. It  so  happens  that  the  two  chairmen, 
two  of  the  chairmen — well,  I  guess  I  wont 
get  into  tbat  because  tbey  are  no  longer  with 
us. 

Q.  Why  In  the  world,  after  the  Cambodian 
Incursion  In  1970,  wasn't  all  this  made  public 
that  had  been  going  on  tor  three  years?  Now 
it  comes  out  as  a  result  of  a  Major  writing  a 
letter  years  later.  And  why,  obviously 

Mr.  Lairo.  That  letter  though,  has  been 
here  for  some  time.  After  that  letter  was  re- 
ceived, and  when  a  similar  letter  was  re- 
ceived, I  asked  certain  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  come  to  my  ofBce  and  at 
that  particular  time,  I  did  supply  them  with 
this  particular  information. 

Senator  Hughes  did  not  come.  He  was  In- 
vited, but  I  want  you  \a  know  I  did  Invite 
him  to  come  to  my  office, 

Q.  But  that  Is  not  making  it  public. 

Mr.  Lairo.  And  this  is  when  I  was  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Q.  Why  wasn't  it  made  public,  assuming 
that  there  was  a  logical  argument  tar  diplo- 
matic purposes  for  keeping  secrets  for  14 
months?  After  the  Cambodian  incvirsion.  It 
was  stUl  sat  on  until  some  Major  comes  along 
and  says  be  thinks  It  should  be  known. 

Mr.  Lairo.  Well,  if  anyone  would  have  asked 
me,  I  would  have  told  them  flat  out  after  the 
Cambodian — ^I  never  was  asked.  Now,  tbe 
problem  here  Is  that  it  wasn't  that  I  was — 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wasn't  trying  to 
hide  it.  I  personally  thought  it  was  public. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  since  you're  dealing  with  the 
credibility  and  accuracy  of  the  press,  what 
about  all  those  stories 

Mr.  Laird.  You  will  notice,  though,  on  this 
situation,  then  we  will  get  off  it — ^let  me 
finish  with  this  one. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  I  personally 
thought  that  this  information  bad  been 
made  available,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
chart  that  had  been  sent  up  by  the  Defense 
Department,  and  I  think  that  that  was  Just 
the  sort  of  a  snafu  that  occ\irred  over  there 
at  that  particular  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  realize  this  was  the  same 
information  that  went  over  to  Congress  In 
April  of  '71  on  the  American 

Mr.  Laird.  No,  I  did  not.  I  did  not  realise 
that  Secretray  Seamans  had  sent  that  infor- 
mation over  and  that  was  out  of  tbe  file  th«t 
was  kept  by  the  Air  Force,  evidently,  and  It 
was  not  out  of  the  figures  of  the  Joint  Staff. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  you  aconiint  for 


the  apparent  contradiction  In  the  President's 
statement  to  the  Nation? 

Mr.  Lairo.  Well,  I  think  the  President  was 
talking  about  the  use  of  American  combat 
forces  there,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  in  tbe 
context  that  the  United  States  wu  going  to 
move  American  military  power  on  the  ground. 

As  you  know,  and  this  is  of  interest,  and 
perhaps  some  of  you  don't  realize  this,  I  had 
been  encouraging  tbe  South  Vietnamese  to 
move  across  into  Cambodia  and  to  use  their 
ground  forces. 

I  felt  tbat  Vletnamlzation  was  at  a  point 
where  tbey  did  have  a  capability  to  move  into 
the  sanctuary  areas.  And  some  24  days — well, 
30  to  24  days — before  the  United  States  forces 
Jointly  moved  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  I 
bad  approved,  had  encouraged — not  ap- 
proved, the  approval  had  to  come  from  the 
South  Vietnamese,  but  had  encouraged  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  move  into  the  sanctu- 
aries. 

And  they  did.  They  made  several  incursions 
into  the  sanctuary  areas.  I  felt  tbat  they  had 
been  very  successful.  These  Incursions  were 
reported  by  the  press.  Then  there  was  a 
period  of  about  two  weeks  when  there  were 
no  incursions  on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese, and  then  the  Cambodian  inciursion 
with  the  use  of  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  was  approved  here. 

I  only  point  tbat  out  becavise  I  think  some 
people  perhaps  don't  recall  that  period.  I  am 
glad  to  talk  about  the  past,  but  you  know, 
when  I  was  over  in  the  Defense  Department, 
I  tried  to  get  people  to  change  the  dialogue 
in  America  from  why  Vietnam  to  why  Vlet- 
namlzation. 

And  then  when  Vletnamlzation  moved 
forward  to  the  position  where  I  thought  it 
was  a  success,  some  people  didn't  think  so, 
but  I  thought  it  was,  and  it  Is  certainly  prov- 
ing to  be  successful  now,  tbe  South  Vietna- 
mese are  performing  very  well  today. 

I  tried  to  change  the  dialogue  as  far  as 
national  security  matters  were  concerned  to 
beyond  Vietnam,  and  some  of  the  national 
security  problems  that  this  country  faced. 

Now,  I  am  glad  to  talk  about  tbe  past,  but 
you  know  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  of  the 
future,  particularly  in  the  domestic  area  in 
which  I  am  Involved  now.  I  am  not  trying  to 
shy  away  from  any  responsibility  that  I  had 
in  the  past,  but  I  hope  in  our  meetings  In 
the  future  and  from  time  to  time  we  can 
talk  about  some  of  tbe  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture, too. 

Q.  I  have  a  question  on  tbe  present,  and 
that  is— 

Mr.  IiAiRD.  Well,  that  Is  fine. 

Q.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  Ron 
Zlegler? 

Mr.  Laird.  Well,  fine,  very  fine. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  all  these  stories 
came  from,  Mr.  Laird,  about  your  dissatis- 
faction and  lack  of  access,  and  why? 

Mr.  Lairo.  Well,  I — maybe  it  is  my  fault, 
the  way  I  operate.  I  try  to  be  candid  and 
frank,  and  I  have  always  said  that  I  would 
be  here  as  long  as  I  coiUd  make  a  contribu- 
tion. I  think  I  am  making  a  contribution. 
Maybe  people  misinterpret  that  statement.  I 
did  not  want  p«(^le  to  misinterpret  it,  but 
I  am  a  retired  Member  of  Ccmgreas,  you  know. 

As  I  t<dd  them  over  at  that  meeting  the 
other  day  with  the  health  writers,  I  dont 
want  to  be  called  "Secretary,"  I  don't  want 
to  be  called  "Counsellor,"  I  want  to  be  called 
Congressman  with  (Ret.)  In  back  of  It  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  contrary  to  what  I  was 
told  when  I  came  over  here  by  the  White 
House  covmsel  and  by  tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense counsel,  I  do  not  have  to  give  up  my 
congressional  retirement.  I  still  maintain  my 
status  as  a  retired  Congressman  so  that  I 
am  now  the  highest  paid  person  outside  of 
the  President  In  Oovemment  today,  but  the 
situation  there  Is  that  the  Congress  Is  a  very 
fine  body,  and  when  Senator  Oeorge  came 
over  here  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
they  passed  a  certain  bill  for  Senator  George 
that  provided  that  If  he  came  to  the  White 
House,  he  could  maintain  his  status  aa  a 
retired  Congressman. 


Now,  that  bill  wasn't  passed  for  me,  but  I 
am  going  to  take  advantage  of  It.  It  was 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  Office  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  wouldn't  have  known  about  it  If  I  had  fol. 
lowed  the  advice  of  some  people,  but  the 
CtvU  Service  Commission,  after  checking 
with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  his  office,  finds  that  there 
are  two  people  that  have  used  this:  8enat<v 
Oeorge  and  Brooks  Hays,  so  I  am  the  third 
retired  Member  of  Congress  to  be  on  the 
President's  staff. 

Q.  When  you  came  over  here  your — 

Mr.  Laxrd.  I  get  paid  $42,500.  and  my  re- 
tirement is  about  $30,000. 

Q.  Your  appointment  was  announced  with 
a  great  deal  of  fanfare — 

Mr.  Laird.  I  Just  get  a  little  bit  more  than 
the  Vice  President. 

Q.  —  BO  was  John  Connally's  and  Bryce 
Harlow's  and  yet  from  what  we  see  from 
the  outside,  the  President  is  spending  most 
of  his  time  with  people  like  General  Hatg 
and  Ron  Zelgler.  We  are  trying  to  get  some 
feel  for  what  is  gomg  on  Inside  the  White 
House  and — 

Mr.  Laird.  I  think,  you  see,  there  Is  a  mis- 
understanding about  what  my  role  Is.  I 
didn't  come  over  here  to  handle  the  Water- 
gate related  matters.  I  think  I  told  you  quite 
frankly  and  openly  at  my  first  meeting  In  tbe 
press  room  that  I  did  not  come  over  here 
to  become  Involved  with  the  problems  In 
connection  with  Watergate,  that  I  felt  that 
there  were  other  problems  that  were  Im- 
I>ortant  as  far  as  the  country  was  concerned 
and  I  was  going  to  direct  my  attention  to 
those  problems. 

Not  that  I  have  not — ^I  have  been  asked 
from  time  to  time  for  my  recommendations 
as  to  procedures  but — and  my  recommenda- 
tions have  not  always  been  followed  because 
there  are  other  overriding  considerations  and 
I  think  some  of  you  perhaps  heard  Charlie 
Wright  give  a  briefing  on  tbe  overriding  con- 
siderations that  the  President  had  to  con- 
sider as  he  faced  some  very  difficult  declBloDS 
in  tbe  last  few  weeks.  So  I  have  not  been 
engaged  in  that — these  very  difficult  deci- 
sions and  my  recommendations  were  given 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  expert  knowl- 
edge— if  you  can  call  It  that — and  they 
think — some  people  think  that  I  have  ac- 
quired a  little  knowledge  on  politics  but  the 
political  considerations  sometimes  have  to 
be  overtaken  by  legal  considerations  and 
Constitutional  questions  and  I  only  want 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views  when 
other  overriding  considerations  must  govern. 
I  understand  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  did  you'  recommend  that  tbe 
taLpes  be  turned  over  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  Laird.  Well.  I  am  not  going  to  get  Into 
what  my  recommendations  were.  I  can  state 
to  you  that  the  recommendations  which  I 
made  were  made  looking  at  it  purely  as  a 
political  question  and  did  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  overriding  Constitutional  and 
legal  problems  which  were  Involved. 

What  I  would  like  to  state  to  you  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  spent 
hour  after  hour  before  he  finally  made  tbis 
very  difficult,  tough  decision  and  I  cckn  assure 
each  of  you  in  this  room  that  be  looked  at 
every  single  option  and  had  a  wide  variety  of 
recommendations.  And  I  would  commend  to 
you  the  briefing  that  Dean  Wright  presented 
this  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  recommendations  to 
the  President  face  to  face  or  in  memo,  or 
both? 

Mr.  Laird.  Well.  I  made  my  recommenda- 
tions face  to  face  but  I  am  not  going  to  get 
Into  the  recommendations.  The  decision  has 
been  made;  you  have  heard  the  briefings.  I 
will  assure  you  that  the  President  was  able 
to  look  at  a  wide  variety  of  possible  alterna- 
tives or  possible  options  and  the  decision  was 
made  after  thorough  and  complete  study  and 
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deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  came  down  very 
strongly,  based  upon  tbe  Constitutional 
question  and  the  legal  question  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
and  rather  than  taking  the  shcrt-term  view, 
he  took  the  long-range  view  in  making  bis 
decisions. 

Q.  Do  tbe  Congressmen  tell  you  when  you 
talk  to  them  that  tbe  biggest  problem  they 
think  involving  the  White  House  other  than 
Watergate  is  OMB?  Did  they  tell  you  they 
think  OMB  has  got  to  be  restructured? 

Mr.  Lairo.  Well,  I  hope  they  don't  restruc- 
ture it  as  much  as  they  have  in  the  mark- 
up of  the  appropriation  bill.  Tbey  have  taken 
quite  a  whack  at  OMB;  they  have  cut  25  per- 
cent, in  that  mark-up.  I  think  that  that  is 
too  big  a  cut  and  I  hope  that  they  will  recon- 
sider their  position. 

Q.  I  mean  like  in  Its  powers.  In  its  powers, 
do  you  think  its  powers  are  going  to  have  to 
be  cut? 

Mr.  Lairo.  Well,  I  think  tbe  Important 
thing  is  to  have  the  departments  actively 
engaged  In  presenting  their  own  programs 
not  only  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  but  to  the  United  States  Congress  and 
what  we  are  trjring  to  do  Is  q?en  up  that 
channel  of  communications  and  keep  it  tqjen 
between  the  departments,  the  line  agencies, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President,  himself. 

Now,  OMB  has  to  bring  together  these  con- 
flicting positions  from  time  to  time  but  OMB 
will  always  have  to  fill  a  great  void  If  you 
don't  have  strong  leadership  m  the  depart- 
ments and  in  the  agencies. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  within  the  context  of  the 
new  role  that  you  have  been  describing,  I 
was  Interested  and  I  think  others  have  been, 
what  tbe  impact  or  impressions  yoy  might 
make  because  of  your  experience,  you  are  an 
experienced  politician  on  the  Hill,  generally 
speaking,  what  impression  you  might  make 
on  the  President's  mood  and  the  mood  of 
the  people  in  the  White  House,  the  Execu- 
tive department. 

Now,  when  the  President  came  down  from 
the  hospital  the  other  day  and  made  his  talk 
in  the  Rose  Garden — this  may  be  Just  a  per- 
sonal Impression — but  I  thought  he  was 
rather  angry  and  defiant,  he  used  the  rather 
subjective  term  of  "others  wallowing  in 
Watergate",  and  that  was  followed  over  the 
weekend  by  some  of  the  source  stories,  quot- 
ing unnamed  White  House  officials  saying 

Mr.  Lairo.  It  couldn't  have  been  my  story 
because  I  always  want  to  be  named. 

Q.  —being  critical  of  the  Watergate  com- 
mittee. My  question  Is,  If  you,  as  an  ex- 
perienced politician,  could  counsel  with  every 
member  of  the  White  House  staff,  what  atti- 
tude would  you  counsel  to,  say,  harbor  and 
project  with  regard  to  the  Watergate  inves- 
tigation? 

Mr.  Lairo.  Well,  I  would  hope  that  those 
that  are.  have  to  be  concerned  with  a  certain 
responsibility  in  the  current  ongoing  inves- 
tigations would  do  their  Job  well  and  those 
that  were  assigned  to  other  responsibilities 
would  get  out  about  doing  their  business. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  what  appears  to  be 
an  emotional  reaction.  At  least  that  was  my 
perception. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  don't  perceive  that.  I  have 
spent  some  time  today,  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  with  the  President.  We  had 
a  Cabinet  meeting  which  lasted— I  am  not 
sure  of  the  number  of  minutes,  I  don't  keep 
track  of  those  things — but  it  was  probably  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  I  am  not  sure 
how  long.  Then  I  spent  time  with  the  Presi- 
dent, with  Bryce  Harlow  and  Al  Halg.  The 
three  of  us  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  discussing  various  problems  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  Just  don't  believe  that  that  characteriza- 
tion is  fair  from  what  I  know  about  it  and 
from  my  contacts. 

Q.  Does  the  President  consider  this  a  witch 
hunt,  the  Senate  Investigation? 

Mr.  Laird.  I  have  never  heard  him  use 
those  terms. 


Q.  What  about  the  credibility?  Are  you 
not  worrying  about  the  White  Ho\ise  credl- 
bUlty  in  the  past  year  with  aU  these 
revelations? 

Mr.  Laird.  I  am  always  worried  about 
credibility.  I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  who 
IB  m  Government — and  I  have  been  in  Gov- 
ernment for  27  years — Is  always  concerned 
about  that  because  that  is  the  mainstay  of 
a  politician,  to  be  credible. 

That  is  how  we  deal  up  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  We  try  to  be  credible  with  one 
another,  and  we  try  to  be  in  a  position  where 
we  can  always  trust  one  another.  I  think 
that  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  the 
House  and  Senate  trust  me.  I  think  that 
most  members  of  the  press  around  Washing- 
ton I  have  come  into  contact  with  over  the 
years  and  back  In  the  State  Capital  of  Madi- 
son have  always  trusted  me. 

I  have  trusted  them,  and  it  Is  sort  of  » 
mutual  thing.  But,  you  have  to  try  to  main- 
tain your  credibility.  I  have  made  mistakes. 
I  have  made  bad  mistakes.  I  can  remember 
a  few  tlkat  I  have  made  around  here.  They 
weren't  mtentional,  but  I  tried  to  correct 
them  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  along  with  Congress  and  the 
agencies  of  Oovemment,  do  you  happen  to 
be  getting  some  mput  to  yoiu:  office  from  the 
business  community  on  their  concerns  about 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  effect  of 
Watergate,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  their 
confidence  in  you? 

Mr.  Lairo.  Well,  we  are  getting  more  con- 
cerns about  Phase  rv  expressed  to  me  than 
about — we  asked,  as  you  know,  as  you  make 
this  transition  in  the  freeze  to  Phase  rv, 
there  are  certain  problems  Involved.  I  think 
it  has  worked  out  pretty  well.  I  think  the 
Information  has  gotten  out  vrell  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  feel  the  President  Is  satis- 
fled  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  com- 
municated Phase  IV. 

There  are  certain  problems,  and  I  come 
in  contact  with  more  of  those  kinds  of  prob- 
lems and  deal  with — like,  I  am  dealing  with 
some  of  the  consimier  groups,  some  of  the 
business  groups,  labor  groups  and  others. 

We  have  a  very  good  administrator  and 
leader  as  far  as  the  Cost  of  Living  Covmcil  is 
concerned  in  John  Dunlop.  I  think  he  is 
doing  an  outstanding  Job.  I  met  with  him 
and  Secretary  Shultz  this  morning  for  at 
least  a  half  hour,  having  a  review  of  the 
program  as  far  as  Phase  IV. 

So,  as  far  as  the  economy  is  concerned,  I 
have  been  more  concerned  about  the  appli- 
cation of  Phase  rv  and  the  problems  that 
some  of  the  business  community  is  having 
with  that  as  well  as  the  agrlcultiiral  com- 
munity. 

But  what  I  am  Interested  in  is  getting 
into  this  Phase  rv  and  seeing  that  we  move 
through  these  periods  of  the  so-called  bulge 
and  move  to  Phase  0  Just  as  rapidly  as  we 
poeslbly  can. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  you  are  in  a  unique  po- 
sition  

Mr.  Warren.  It  has  been  an  hour  since  you 
have  been  in  here,  so  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  going. 

Q.  Well,   I    have    been    trying    to    get 

Mr.  Two  more,  Forrest  and  then 

Jerry. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  unique  position  to  evalu- 
ate the  relative  power  of  Congress  and  the 
White  House  and  I  wonder  if  you  have  any 
concern  in  the  present  climate  of  an  erosion 
of  Presidential  power  m  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  limit  war  making  power  and  im- 
pounding funds  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Laird.  Yes,  1  think  each  branch  has 
to  very  Jealously  guard  their  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives. I  will  be  as  strong  an  advocate  for 
tbe  Executive  branch  as  I  poeslbly  can  now 
that  I  have  left  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  It  is  a  difficult  po- 
sition, sometimes,  for  me  to  be  In. 

That  Is  the  position  I  am  in,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  Executive 
branch.  But.  I  also  recognize  the  Importance 
of  working  in  a  very  cooperative  spirit  with 
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that  oo-equal  branch  of  Government,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Mr.  Laird,  you  spoke  a  mcMnent  ago  of 
the  desirability  and  need  of  credlbUity  as  a 
mainstay  for  a  politician,  and  I  assume  that 
would  apply  to  almost  everybody  who  gets       \ 
Involved   m   the  running  of  the  country. 

Tbe  President  and  the  Congress  have  mac 
now  a  public  comment  to  end  the  bombir  _ 
In  Cambodia  on  August  15th.  Can  the  NSC,  of 
which  you  are  still  a  member,  overrule  that 
commitment? 

Mr.  Lairo.  Iltat  vtIU  not  be  done.  The  Pres- 
ident has  Indicated  that  he  will  go  to  tbe 
Congress  for  an  extension  of  authority  should 
that  be  deemed  necessary.  The  understand- 
ing that  we  had  with  the  congressional  lead- 
ership, and  I  presented  it  to  them,  was  that 
the  August  15th  date  would  be  the  termi- 
nation date,  but  that  if  a  further  request 
for  authority  was  needed,  that  request  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

Talking  about  credibility  in  public  serv- 
ice, and  then  I  will  quit,  I  was  reading  over 
some  of  the  reports  of  8c»ne  of  the  testimony 
up  on  the  Hill  in  the  Senate  committee  the 
other  day,  and  I  was  concerned  that  one 
thing  went  unchallenged  at  the  hearing,  and 
that  was  tbe  feeling  that  was  left  with  many 
Americans  that  a  young  man  shouldn't  enter 
politics,  that  somehow  or  other  this  was  a 
dirty,  messy  business  and  that  you  should 
avoid  choosing  It  as  a  career. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  finer  career 
that  a  person  can  choose  than  the  career 
of  a  politician,  and  wherever  I  go  tuid  what- 
ever I  do,  whether  I  am  a  Congressman  (Ret.) 
or  not,  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  en- 
courage as  many  young  people,  men  and 
women,  to  choose  the  profession  of  a  poli- 
tician because  I  think  it  is  a  very  honorable 
profession,  and  I  was  sorry  that  that  state- 
ment did  not  go  challenged,  went  unchal- 
lenged, before  tbat  congressional  committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Prcss.  "niank  you.     * 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  RECON- 
SIDER PRICE  FREEZE  ON  MEAT- 
PACKERS 

(Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no- 
body but  nobody  is  helped  when  you 
deprive  people  of  their  livelihood.  You 
do  not  help  people  by  destroying  small 
businesses,  you  do  not  help  people  by 
forcing  small  businesses  to  close,  cer- 
tahily  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  a 
matter  of  prime  concern,  but  when  we 
have  something  like  this  phase  IV  price 
freeze  on  meatpackers  we  are  not  helping 
the  average  citizen,  In  fact,  small  busi- 
nesses are  being  trampled  on,  forced  to 
shut  down  their  doors — and  there  is  no 
meat  available  to  citizens  anyhow. 

I  have  heard  from  these  small  business 
firms  in  my  district,  and  already  Alice, 
Tex.,  has  lost  a  very  Important  business — 
not  to  mention  a  lifetime  of  work  with 
the  announcement  from  the  Alice  Pack- 
ing Co.,  they  are  being  forced  to  close 
their  doors  because  of  the  price  freeze 
placed  on  meatpackers  under  phase  IV 
of  the  President's  economic  program. 
There  are  several  others  in  my  district  in 
the  same  plight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to  sit  here  and  see 
a  lifetime  of  work  go  down  the  drain? 
Are  we  to  sit  here  and  see  people  put  out 
of  work?  Are  we  to  watch  the  destruc- 
tion of  small  businesses  of  this  kind  while 
both  the  owner  and  the  consumer  suffer? 
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Obviously,  cattlemen  can  be  expected 
to  hold  cattle  off  the  market  until  the 
12th  of  September  when  the  President 
said  he  would  remove  controls  over  beef 
prices. 

I  ask  the  President  respectfully  to  re- 
consider his  decision — he  shoiild,  when 
even  his  own  able  Secretsiry  of  Agricul- 
ture has  stated  that  the  freeze  on  beef  is 
unwise.  I  assiure  you  that  he  is  right,  Sdr. 
Speaker.  The  consumer  Is  not  being 
helped,  and  it  is  doing  irreparable  dam- 
age to  many  small  business  firms. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  apprised 
of  the  plight  of  these  small  business 
firms,  I  attach  herein  sis  an  example  of 
the  sentiment  in  the  area,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  city  council  of  Alice.  Tex., 
and  forwarded  to  me  by  its  able  and  dis- 
tinguished mayor.  Honorable  Joe  Ra- 
mirez: 

RXSOLTmOH  OF  TBI  CTTT  COVITCIL  OF  THS 

Cirr  OF  Aucs,  Ttx. 

Whereas,  Alice  Packing  Co.,  a  local  business 
eoncem,  has  annoiinced  that  it  has  been 
forced  to  doee  Its  doors  because  of  the  price 
freeee  placed  on  meat  packers  under  Phase 
ZV  of  the  Federal  Economic  Stabillzatiai 
Program:  and. 

Whereas,  Alice  Packing  Co.  Is  a  large  busi- 
ness entity  employing  In  excess  of  fifty  (50) 
people  and.  thus.  Its  closing  wUl  have  a 
slgnlflcant  effect  on  the  economic  environ- 
ment of  Alice,  Texas:  and. 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Alice.  Texas,  feels  that  Alice  Packing  Co.  and 
other  »<Tniiar  business  concerns  have  been 
unfairly  discriminated  against  In  the  present 
treese  on  food  prices  thus  causing  a  severe 
hardship  on  the  local  meat  packing  Industry, 
and  resulting  In  a  detrimental  effect  on  tl^ 
entire  local  economy. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Alice,  Tex.,  That,  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Alice,  Texas,  shall 
endeavor  to  help  change  and  adjust  the 
plight  of  our  local  meat  packing  Industry  by 
Immediately  requesting  our  national  leaders 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  preeent  discriminatory  price 
fleece  policies  on  small  and  medliun  sized 
meat  packers. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  all  local  citi- 
zens be  and  they  are  hereby  urged  to  contact 
their  Senators.  Representatives,  and  other 
national  leaders  and  likewise  request  that 
such  action  be  taken. 

Passed  and  approved  this  23rd  day  of  July. 
1978. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  be  permitted  to  insert 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  in 
association  with  the  special  order  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTi) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MooRHEAO  of  California) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  EowAKDs  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 

Mr.  Stzzlk,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kxjcp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter) : 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bradexas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

ISi.  Waggonner,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FuQiTA,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wour,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CVHara,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HiBXRT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Miss  HoLTZKAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MTnu>HY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dint,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


ESPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Satlor.  for  60  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Cakzt  of  New  York,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Caret  of  New  York,  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $992.75  in  his 
special  order  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  and  to  Inchide 
extraneous  material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $625. 

Mr.  Burton  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,201.75. 

Mr.  Harsha,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  Immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Stxiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dellenback. 

(The  f(dlowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moorhxao  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  Wnm.  i 

Mr.  Stxiger  of  Arizona.  i 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  HosMER  tn  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitxhttrst. 

Mr.  Shith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  W-ncAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Quix. 

Mr.  CoNTx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pucx  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BxoTzicAN. 

BCr.  Railsb&ck  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  NELSxir. 

Mr.  Sarasih. 


Mr.  Beat  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Fret. 

Mr.  Stxiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Regttla. 

Mr.  Don  H.  (Tlattskn  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Hxtdnut. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.HlNSHAW. 

Mr.  KxATZNO. 

Mr.  DxviNE. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  l&i.  Thornton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) : 

ISx.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Raxick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McSpaddkn  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Grxtitths. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stucket  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  nine  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROXDXX. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instanc 

Mr.  Van  Dxxblin. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stxington. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  OUara. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rixglx. 

Mrs.  Sxtllivan. 

Mr.  Waldib  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  LnroN. 

Mr.  Stark  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  OE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  St  Gericain. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mkxos. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 


SEIf  ATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  373.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commimlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1034  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  of  section  316 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  Pederal  office, 
to  repeal  the  Campaign  Communications  Re- 
form Act,  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  ETLL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3120.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related 
acts  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.),  im- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Augiist 
3,  1973,  at  11  o'clock  aon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  second  annual  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  domestic  mining, 
minerals,  and  fuels  industries,  pursuant  to 
the  Mining  and  lUlnerals  PoUcy  Act  of  1970 
(30  UJS.C.  21a) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
porU  nonremlng  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204  (d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act,  as  amended  (8  \3B.C.  1164(d) ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1204.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  order  entered  In  the  case  of  an 
aUsn  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  VJBC 
1183(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  (b) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  in  which 
the  authority  contained  in  section  213(d)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exsrdsed  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pnnuant 
to  SM^tkm  313(d)  (0)  a<  the  Act  (8  UB.O. 
1183(d)  (0) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  JiisUce,  transmitting 
copies  oS  orden  suspending  deportation,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  section  344(a)  (l)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NatlonaUty  Act,  as  amended  (8 
U.S.C.  1364(c)  (1) );  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Cotnmte- 
skwer.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  cop- 
!••  of  orders  suspending  deporUtlon.  togeth- 
er with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pur- 
msnt  to  section  344(a)  (3)  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended  [8 
Ufl.c.  1354(c)  (1)  J:  to  the  Committee  on  th« 
Judiciary. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commlsslon- 
JJjtoimlgratlon  and  Natiu^llaatlon  Service. 
iMPsrtment  of  Justice,  transmlUlng  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  cerUin  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  In  section 
18(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1967,  pur- 
»u^t  to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  (8  U.S.C. 
"•Mb(o)J;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciaty. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  acting  executive  di- 
rector. Blinded  Veterans  AssocUtlon.  tr»ns- 
nuttlng  the  audit  of  the  association  for  the 
y^  ended  June  80,  1978:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


ICr.  BRAOKMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
309.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  additional  copies  of 
hearings  be  printed  (Rept.  No.  93-439) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
266.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  committee  hearings  on  the  Re- 
lationship of  Pesticides  to  Environmental  Is- 
sues and  other  matters  (Rept.  No.  93-430). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BIUJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  yrrr  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clei^ 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proi>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THORNTON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJi.  1863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rob- 
ert F.  Franklin;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-431).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BUTLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  1948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  P. 
Faulkner;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
432) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whcde 
House. 

Blr.  BUTLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  1949.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  W. 
Lawson;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
433) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  BUTLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  2213.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Cornelius  8. 
BaU,  Victor  F.  Mann,  Jr.,  George  J.  Posner, 
Domlnlck  A.  Sgammato,  and  James  R.  Walsh; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-484).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  BUTLER :  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  3044.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Colfax  County  Press, 
and  Morris  Odavarka;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  98-436) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  HJI.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Eugenia  C.  Lyttle;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-430).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H Jl.  3644.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-487). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DANIEU30N:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJI.  6379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
B.  Clayton:  with  amendment  (Rept.  93-488). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  6007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Swlff-Traln 
Co.:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-439), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  HJl.  6411.  A  bill  fw  the  re- 
lief of  Murray  Swarts  (Rept.  No.  93-440). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  6624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alvln 
V.  Burt.  Jr.,  and  the  estate  of  Doxiglas  E. 
Kennedy,  deceased;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-441).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJI.  7089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mi- 
chael A.  Korhonen;  with  amendznent  (Rept. 
No.  93-443).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BUTLKR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUl  lam  M. 
Stam;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-443). 
Referred  to  the  committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 
Mr.  BUTLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


House  Reec^utton  362.  Resolution  to  refer  the 
blU  (HJI.  7309)  for  the  relief  of  EsteUe  M. 
Pass  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
444) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  Bn.ia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADOABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btbon,  Mrs.  Chisholic,  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Oeat,  Mn.  Okkbn  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
HEbxbt,  Mr.  JoNKS  or  Txnnessex, 
Mr.  Matsttmaoa,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr. 
MxTCALnE,  Mn.  Mink,  Mr.  PxnKR, 
Mr.   RAifDAU.,   Mr.   Ram,   Mr.   E 

CAUo  of   Wyoming,   Mr.   Sxbk,'* . 

Slack,  Mr.  Stionoton,  Mr.  Vicoairo, 
AND  Mr.  McFau.)  : 
H.R.  9795.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oU  Imports  be  carried  on  U.S.-llag 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hm- 
8HAW,    Mr.    McCoLUBTKE,    and    Mr, 
STunna) : 
HJl.  9796.  A  blU  to  reform  the  budgetary 
process  of  the  Congress  to  improve  congie*- 
slonal  control  over  the  budget  and  n^tint^a) 
priorities,  to  provide  for  a  LeglslaUve  Budget 
Directed  and  staff,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
H.R.  9797.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
labor-management  relations  m  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRBAUZ: 
H.R.  9793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commnnl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  for  1  year  with  respect 
to  certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broad- 
casting of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teams;  to  the  (k>mmittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BREAUZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Perkins)  : 
HJl.  9799.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affaire  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals In  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flowzrs,  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Sand- 
man) : 
H.R.  9800.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3738 
and  3734  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  716  of  title  S3.  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  mmTimmw  amount  of  a  '•i»«™ 
against  the  United  SUtes  that  may  be  paid 
administratively  iinder  those  sections  and  to 
aUow  Increased  delegation  of  authority  to 
settle  and  pay  certain  of  those  claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJl.  9801.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
■ad  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  offloen  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself, /Ms. 
AasnG,  Mr.  Bobcxnsb,  Mr.  Cfmttmr 
of  Ohio.  Mn.  Chisholic,  Mra.'coL- 
LiNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Dxnholk,  Mr.  Ed- 
WAKDs  of  California,  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr. 
F1NDI.XT,  Mr.  FHABBL,  Mn.  Obasso, 
Mr.  OxTNTKs,  Mr.  Hasbinoton,  Mr. 
HiNSHAw,  Mr.  LsHMAN,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  McCollistxx,  Mr. 
MrrcALn,  Mr.  Moaklxt,  Mr.  Moos- 
HXAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  CHasa)  : 
H.R.  9803.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  to  provide  for  the 
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audit  of  certain  Federal  agencies  by  th« 
ComptroUer  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Qovernment  Operations. 

By    Mr.    GIBBONS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
PODELL,   Mr.   Price   of  minolfi.   Mr. 

RlXGLZ.  Mr.   ROUSSKLOT,  Mt.  Towkll 
of  Nevada,  Mr.  Vetset,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Young  of  nUnols,  Mr.  Chappkix, 
Mr.  DaiNAN,  and  Mr.  Rok)  : 
H.R.  9803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Accounttag 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  the 
audit   of   certain   Federal    agencies    by   the 
Coii4>troller  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJl.  9804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  restrict  the  au- 
thority for  Inspection  of  Income  tax  returns 
by,  and  the  disclosure  of  Information  there- 
in to,  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  hlmseU, 
Mr.  BowiN,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
ran) : 
HJt.   9805.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  46)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  clrcvunstances  exclu- 
sive  territorial   arrangements   shall   not   be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBEY : 
HJl.  9806.  A  bUl  to  take  over  «  project  In 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  pursuant  to  section 
14  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Asfin, 
Mr.     Bk«giand,     Mr.     Bskattx,     Mr. 
Bbown  of  California,  Mrs.  Coidjxa 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  En,- 
BEHC.  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Froehlich,  Mr. 
HECHun  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  HtrN- 
CATC,  Mr.  Ketchxtm,  Mr.  Pod«i.l.  Mr. 
Qvxt,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr. 
Rotbal,  Mr.  Seibehling,  Mr.  Stxiokb 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  STtrBBLEriELD,  and 
Mr.  Wake)  : 
HJt.    9807.    A    bUl    to    protect    the    public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  In- 
spection of  Imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholeeomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on 
which  milk  Is  produced  and  the  plants  In 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  8anltatl<m;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJt.  9808.  A  bUl  to  establUh  a  Federal 
program  to  encovu^ge  the  voliontary  dona- 
tion of  pure  and  safe  blood,  and  to  establish 
a  national  registry  of  blood  donors;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  9809.  A  bin  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  cities,  combinations  of  cities,  public 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
for  the  purpoee  of  Improving  police-commu- 
nity relations,  enco\iraglng  citizen  Involve- 
ment in  crime  prevention  programs,  volun- 
teer service'  programs,  and  In  other  coopera- 
tive efforts  In  the  criminal  Justice  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself.  MT. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Shottp,  Mr. 
DtNGBLL,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
ToxTNG  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ktxos,  Mr. 
ECKHABOT,  Mr.  PuETxa.  Mr.  Podkli., 
and  Mr.  Caxnst  of  Ohio) : 
BJt.  9810.  A  bill  to  extend  the  protection 
provided  by  the  Federal  securities  laws  to 
persons  Investing  In  securities  of  carriers 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommerce. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abdnob. 
Mr.  AscBn,  Mr.  Biestzk,  Mr.  Bnc- 
hanam,  Vbn.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dam  Daniel,  MT.  Davis  of  South 


Carolina.  Mr.  Dkmholic.  Mr.  Dib- 

WINSKI,    Mr.    ElLBERO.    Mr.    HAEBOfG- 

TON,  Mr.  Hasttngs,  Mr.  Hooan,  and 

Bfr.  Hosmkb)  : 
HH.  9811.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  Increase  knowledge  of 
tornadoes,  hurrlcanee,  large  thunderstorms, 
and  other  types  of  short-term  weather 
phenomena,  and  to  develop  methods  for  pre- 
dicting, detecting,  and  monitoring  such 
atmospheric  behavior;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  WINN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Lott, 

Mr.    McCoEMACK.    Mr.    Millek,    Mr. 

MONTGOKKBT,   Mr.   PODKLL,   Mr.   PBICE 

of  lUinols,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
RoiTNTHAL,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  WmNALL,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Yatbon) : 
H.R.  9812.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  inofease   knowledge 
of    tornadoes,    hurricanes,    large    thunder- 
storms,    and     other     types    of     short-term 
weather  phenomena,  and  to  develop  methods 
for    predicting,    detecting,    and    monitoring 
such  atmospheric  behavior;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  9813.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  Sr-Wnlted 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
before  January  1,  1942.  as  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller in  the  employ  of  a  State,  county,  city. 
or  municipality  at  an  airport  traffic  control 
tower   operated   by   any   such    Government 
unit;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  9814.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
HJEl.  9815.  A  bin  to  enforce  the  flrst  amend- 
ment and  fourth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  constitutional  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  prohibiting  any  civil  or  military  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  or  the  militia  of  any 
State  from  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  mUltia  of  any  State  to 
exercise  surveillance  of  civilians  or  to  execute 
the  civil  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
HJl.  9816.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Folkllfe  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
tra.tlon. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
H H.  9817.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram of  Federal  Insurance  against  catastro- 
phic disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 

and  Currency.  

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  Ccaifomla  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Cobman.  Mr.  Fbxnzel,  Miss 
JoBDAN,  Mr.  Matsttnaca,  Mr.  Steel- 
man,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
HJt.  9818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Pacilitles  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
expand  the  definition  of  "development  dis- 
ability" to  Include  autism;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 
HJt.  9819.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
law   relating   to   the   Naval   Reserve    Officer 
TYalnlng  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bttrke 
of  Massachusetts,  Ms.  Abzxto,  Mr. 
Andebson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Badoxo, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bibstsb,  Mr.  Bbown  of 
California,  Mr.  Bttcbanam,  Mr.  Bttb- 
obmbb.  Mrs.  BuBxx  of  California.  Ms 


Chisholm.  Mr.  Clkvxlamd.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins  of  Illinois.   Mr.   Conlan,  Mr. 
Cronin,   Mr.   Dbinan.    Mr.   Kn.wEBo, 
Mr.   William  D.  Fobd,  Mr.  FRasbb, 
Mrs.   Gbasso,  Blr.  Haebinoton,  Mr. 
KxTCHTiM,     Mr.     Koca.     and     Mr. 
Ktbos)  : 
HJl.   9830.   A   bill   to  provide   Income  tax 
Incentives  for  the  modification  of  certain  fa- 
cilities  so   as   to   remove    architectural   and 
transportatlonal  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bubke 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Lecgett.  Mr. 
McClort,  Mr.  Mc^Kinnet,  Blr.  Maz- 
BOLi.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Moaklet.  Mr. 
MuBPRT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Peppeb. 
Mr.  Petsex,  Mr.  Pooell,  Mr.  Powell 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pbtter,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Rixgle,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Sabasin,  Mr.  Stabk,  Mr.  Steele.  Mr. 
Steelman,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey) : 
HJl.  9821.  A  bill  to  provide  Income  tax  In- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certam  fa- 
cilities  so  as  to  remove  architectttral  and 
transportatlonal  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Vetset,  Mr. 
Waldie,    Mr.    Walsh,   Mr.   Cbailb 
Wilson   of  Texas,   Mr.   Charles  H. 
Wilson    of    California.    Mr.    Winn, 
Mr.    Yatbon,    Mr.   Thone,    and    Mr. 
TmufAN) : 
HJl.  9822.  A  bill  to  provide  Income  tax  In- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certain  fa- 
cilities so  to  to  remove   architectural  and 
transportatlonal  barriers  to  the  handicapped 
and  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dimgell) : 
Hit.  9833.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  certain  obligations 
and    to   utilize    the   revenues   therefrom   to 
acquire   additional   wetlands;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJl.  9834.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  9826.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
appropriations  authorized  for  property  ac- 
quisitions for  the  Colonial  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  In  Yorktown,  Va.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  9826.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  demonstration  program  for  the 
prevention.  Identification,  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Child  Abxise  and  Neglect, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labmr. 
By  Mr.  OUBSER: 
HJl.  9827.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  pay  the  travel 
expenses  of,  or  mileage  allowance  to,  per- 
sons traveling  to  and  from  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  for  certain  pxirposes  and 
that  the  mileage  allowance  shall  in  no  event 
be  less  than  that  paid  to  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  traveling  on  official 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
HJl.  9828.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  Jiulsdlction  of  certain  lands  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  located  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HH.  9839.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  Jurisdiction  of  certain  lands  in  the  Na- 
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tional  Park  System  located  in  Montgomery 
Coimty,  Md.,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARBINOTON: 
Hit.  9830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  allow  individuals 
an  additional  income  tax  exemption  for  each 
dependent  under  the  age  of  19  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  LANDOREBE: 
HJt.  9831.   A  bill   to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  relating  to  explosives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJt.  9833.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  admission  of  persons  to  the  service 
academies;    to    tlie    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  9833.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  eliminate 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  with  re- 
spect to  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9834.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  wom- 
en veterans  maternity  care  In  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  to  extend  Job  coun- 
seling services  to  certain  survivors  and  de- 
pendents of  veterans,  to  liberalize  widows' 
pensions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bro thill  of  Virginia)  : 
HJl.  9836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  (Public  Law  92-500);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  SiBK.  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  9886.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Conservation  Area 
of  the  California  Desert  and  to  provide  for 
the  Immediate  and  future  protection,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  such  public 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RANOEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
EcKHARDT,  Mr.   Baoillo,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, lan.  BxntKX  of  California,  Mrs. 
Crisholm.  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Collins 
ol  Ilimols,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Calif orma, 
Mr.    Harrington,   Mr.    Legcett,    Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Schboe- 
OEB,    Mr.    Stabk,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
TiEBNAN,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJl.  9837.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  and  title 
38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  abuse  from  the  grand  Jury  sys- 
tem without   removmg   the   effectiveness   of 
the  grand  Jury  as  a  tool  for  investigating 
crimes  and  returning  indictments,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RncOLE     (for    himself,    Ms. 
AazuG,  Mr.  Contxrs,  Mr.  William  D. 
Foao.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  HxcRLOt 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr. 
Nn.     Mr.     Rosenthal,     and     Mr 
Waldie)  : 
HJl.  9838.  A  bUl  to  pndUbit  certain  acts 
with  respect  to  petroleum,  petroleum  prod- 
ucu,  and  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
HJl.  9839.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  Federal  Insvirance  against  catas- 
Jn^hlc  dlsastws;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing twid  Currency. 

HJl.  9840.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Vocational 
BahabUitotion  Act  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table method  of  allotting  funds  for  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  services  among  the  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bbadbmas,  Mr.  Caiet  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  9841.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  AvU- 
tlon  Act  of  1968  in  order  to  authorize  free 


or   reduced   rate   transportation   to   handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  66  years 
of  age  or  older,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Ccon- 
merce  Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  66  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  to  provide  new  and  im- 
proved    transportation     programs     for     the 
handicapped   and   the  elderly:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
HJt.  9842.  A  biU  to  amend  section  123  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  9843.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing 
the  economic  development  of  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  9844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  mcrease  the  maxl- 
mimi  credit  and  deduction  allowable  with 
respect  to  contributions  to  candidates  for 
public  office,  to  maJce  certain  changes  in 
subtitle  n  of  such  code  with  respect  to  the 
financing  of  Presidential  election  campaigns, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oallfomla.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
VicoRiTO,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
HJl.  9846.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  CalifornU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior_/uid  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closxet,  Mr.  Habrington,  Mr.  Hel- 
8TOSKI,  Mr.  Bob   Wilson,  Mr.  Sei- 
BEBLtNG,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
Danzelson,   Mr.   Ryan.   Mp.   Legcett, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Vandeb  Jact,  Mr. 
Vanix,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Reuss,    Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   Mr.    CoDCHLiN.    Mr.    Buster, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.   Drinan)  : 
HJt.  9846.  A  bUl  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  9847.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1933.  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act."  with  respect  to 
determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  arti- 
cles, material^  or  supplies  is  unreasonable; 
to  define  when  articles,  materials  and  sup- 
plies have  been  mined,  produced,  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States:  to  make  clear  the 
right  of  any  State  to  give  preference  to 
domestically  produced  goods  in  purchasing 
for  public  use;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HJt.  9848.  A  bill  to  establish  a  VS.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
and  coordination  of  fire  prevention  and 
control  agencies  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON   of   Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.     BsECKiNBiDaE,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,   Mr.   Oilman,   Mr.   Oude,   Mr. 
Hammerschmiot,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Mezvinskt, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pbeteb,  Mr.  Pbice 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Sabasin,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Vandeb    Jaot,    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Georgia) : 
HJt.  9849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Folkllfe  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.9860.  A  blu  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself  Mr. 
Wolff,   and   Mr.   Mttchell   of  New 
York) : 
HJl.  9861.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Quality  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJl.  9862.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972)  to  increase 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits  by  an 
additional  tlO  a  month  for  individuals  and 
»16  a  month  for  couples;  to  the  Committee 
(Ml  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  9863.  A  bill  to  regulate  Federal  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Hoxise  Administration 
By  Ms.  HOLT2MAN:* 
HJl.  9864.  A  bill  to  empower  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
quality    control    standards    with    respect    to 
the   manufacture   and    testing   of  electrical 
equipment  for  sale  In  Interstate  commerce 
to  public  utUltles,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Ptoreien 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    KEATINO    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio)  : 
HJl.  9866.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  provisions  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  shall  apply  to  the 
Postal   Service:    to   the   Committee   on   Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByM^,.MEELE: 
HJl.  9856.  A/bUl  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  a  pajrment  from  tlie 
V3.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTTt 
HJt.  9867.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers in  mterstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  people  more  than  half  fare  for  their 
transportation   during   nonpeak    periods   of 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  F(»eign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJt.  9858.  A  bUl  to  require  that  the  three 
VS.    Commissioners    on    the    International 
Joint  Commission  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJt.  9869.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  every  new  automobile  with  respect  to  its 
fuel  consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate 
of  every  automobUe,  to  provide  funding  to 
develop  more  efficient  automobile  engines, 
and  fOT  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  and  Mr 
McClobt) : 
HJl.  9860.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  re- 
cycling of  used  oU  and  for  othfer  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.I^  9861.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tlonaf  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide   that    where    violations    are    corrected 
within  the  prescrtbed  abatement  period  no 
penalty  shall  be  assessed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Helstoski)  : 
HJ.  Res.  699.  Joint  res<dution  to  protect 
UJS.  domestic  and  foreign  policy  inteteata 
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by  "'*>-<"e  fair  employment  practlcee  In  tbe 
South  African  enterprises  of  U.S.  firms  a 
crltwia  for  eligibility  for  Oovermnent  con- 
tracts: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Ur.   DBINAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Matsctnaga,  and  Mr.  Cobman)  : 
HUr.   Bee.    700.   Beetdutlon   proposing   an 
amendment  to  the  CkmsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States  lowering  the  age  requirements  for 
membership  in  the  Houses  of  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ba- 

duxo,  Mrs.  Ckishouc,  Mr.  Coimas, 

Mr.  Dam  DAMm.,  Mr.  Rhodbs,  Mrs. 

HifT--^"  Of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 

MAim): 

HJ.  Res.  701.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  to  alter  the  process  of  election 

of  UJS.  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives,   and  the   President  cA  the 

United  States;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARAZm: 
H-T.  Res.  703.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
through  September  1973,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment with  respect  to  the  insurance  of  loans 
and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJ.  Res.  703.  Joint  resolutkMi  to  protect 
UJ3.  domestic  and  foreign  policy  Interests 
by  making  fair  employment  practices  in  the 
South  African   enterprises  of  UJS.   firms  a 
criteria  for  eligibility  for  Oovermnent  con- 
tracts: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8YMMS: 
H.J.  Res.  704.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
the  Brlcker  amendment  to  the  Cwistitutlon 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  force  and 
effect  of  treaties  and  Executive  agreements: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   Dtj   PONT    (for  himself,  Mr. 
AicBxa,    Mr.    Bbothill    of    North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  BxntczNxa) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  285.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  vocational  and  career  stu- 
dent organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HITBER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Mamn,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.   288.   Concurrent   resolution 

e^reesing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 

to  the  T^'^^^g  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  HzcHUB  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  RX088,  Mr.  Habrimgtom, 


Mr.  Dbhtam,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  DufBout. 
Mr.  EDcLSTosKi,  ISn.  Chishouc.  Ux, 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Moosheao  of  Penn- 
sylvania,    Mr.     McClosket.     Mrs. 
ScMBOXDER,  ISx.  MxEos,  Mr.  Rexs,  Mr. 
CoNTxas,  Mr.  Bkbgland,  Mr.  Danib,- 
soN,  Ms.  Abedo,  Mr.  HAsnitas,  and 
Mr.  BowAXOs  of  California) : 
H.  Res.  521.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  regarding  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Sweden;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HARROfOTON    (for   himself, 

Mrs.  CHISBOI.K,  Mr.  Etlbeso,  and  Mr. 

Ranoel)  : 

H.  Res.  522.  Resolution:  an  Inquiry  Into 

the  extent  of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  and 

Laos,   January   20,    1969,   through   April   80, 

1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii. 

260.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  village  board,  village  of  Fox  Point,  Wis., 
relative  to  overtime  payments  for  flMmen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100      MILLIMITERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"  groupings.  '  /  i         •      u 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  m  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determimng  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  leji^gth 
into    100   gives  the  reduction   ratio.     Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  _   5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  m  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  )9.5  lines  per  millirneter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  SO  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5    and  50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE— Fridai/,  ^aflrM«f  5, 197S 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastlaito)  . 


PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood,  who  has  watched  over 
our  coming  in  and  our  going  out. 
Strengthened  us  in  our  labors,  enriched 
us  by  our  friendships,  and  sustained  us 
through  our  prayers,  bless  the  work  we 
do  this  day  in  this  Chamber.  Give  us  the 
higher  vision  to  see  the  accomplidmients 
of  the  past  in  the  larger  perspective  of 
time  and  be  content  with  the  Judgment 
of  history.  When  this  day  is  done  grant 
to  us  rest  and  peace.  Journeying  mercies, 
and  renewal  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  keep  us,  the 
Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  us, 
and  be  gracious  unto  us,  the  Lord  lift 
up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon 
us  and  give  us  peace,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. August  2,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coosent  that  idl  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"DELTA  QUEEN" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
356,  HJl.  5649. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

HJl.  6849,  to  extend  untU  NoTember  1, 
1078,  the  ezlstlng  exemption  of  the  steam- 
boat Delta  Queen  tor  certain  veasel  laws. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
theblU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
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ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
355,  S.  1625,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  tlie  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  New  Reports,  but  excluding 
the  0£9ce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ttm- 
NEY) .  The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  New  Reports, 
but  excluding  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  Keith 
Brehm,  of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Karl  E.  Bakke,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectirai,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  B.  Greg- 
ory, of  California,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration.   

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  COURTS 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  XJS.  circuit 
courts,  as  follows: 

Leonard  I.  Garth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit. 

Joseph  T.  Sneod,  of  California,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominatims 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Reed.  Jr., 
of  Florida,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  ccnisld- 
ered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PATRICK 
HYNES  AND  DAVID  BROWN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  two  outstanding  officials  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Patrick  Hynes.  the  assistant 
secretary  for  the  majority*  and  Mr. 
David  Brown  in  the  Democratic  cloak- 
room are  about  to  take  unto  themselves 
wives.  I  wish,  at  tliis  time,  to  extend  my 
best  personal  congratulations  to  both  Mr. 
Hynes  and  Mr.  Brown  and  to  assure  their 
wives-to-be  that  if  they  are  half  as  good 
to  them  as  they  are  to  the  Senate  they 
will,  indeed,  be  fortunate. 

To  both  of  them  fellcltaticHis  and  a 
long  life  and  a  happy  marriage.  To  their 
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AFTER  7  MONTHS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, as  we  go  out  of  session  for  a  brief 
adjournment,  we  note  the  ending  of  7 
months  in  business.  During  that  period 
the  Senate  has  conducted  Itself  as  a  dili- 
gent and  responsible  body. 

Despite  the  difficulties  wiilch  our  Oov- 
emment  is  undergoing  at  the  present 
time,  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  all  of 
them.  Republican  and  Democrat  alike, 
have  applied  themselves  to  their  duties 
and  undertaken  their  full  share  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  calendar  Is  fairly  clean.  The  com- 
mittees are  to  be  commended  for  the 
work  which  they  have  accomplished,  and 
the  cooperation  between  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  and  between  the  Joint 
leadership  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has 
been  outstanding. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  my  personal  thanks  for  the  un- 
derstanding they  have  shown  and  the 
accommodations  which  they  have  made 
to  keep  the  Senate  functioning  as  it 
should. 

I  wish  especially  at  this  time  to  single 
out  the  names  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the 
Republican  leader:  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oriftih), 
the  acting  Republican  leader;  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RoBXET  C.  Btro)  ,  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader;  all  of  whom  have 
contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  a  constructive  manner  over  the 
past  several  months. 

We  will  act  responsibly  In  the  months 
, ahead  as  we  have  in  the  months  Just  gone 
by.  We  will  continue  to  cooperate  on  a 
partnership  basis  with  the  administra- 
tion because  we  realize  that  neither  of  our 
two  branches  is  superior  to  the  other  but 
each  is,  in  Its  own  way,  equal  in  its  re- 
sponsibiUties  and  powers.  That  is  as  it 
should  be  imder  the  Constitution  and 
that  Is  as  it  will  be  in  the  period  ahead. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANBFTKTin.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield.         

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  woyld  want  me  to  extend 
his  appreciation  for  the  kind  words 
spoken  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  as  I  do,  and  to  indicate  that  the 
expressions  are  truly  those  of  a  biparti- 
san leadership.  We  have  our  differences 
and  our  difficulties,  and  we  have  had  to 
go  through  some  tense  days. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
looking  forward  to  a  brief  opportunity 
for  some  vacation  and  relaxation.  But 
when  we  return  after  the  Labor  Day 
weekend,  we  will  go  forward  in  this  body 
with  renewed  vigor  and  determination 
to  get  the  business  of  the  Nation  done, 
and  to  get  it  done  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently, always  with  the  general  imder- 
standing  of  the  excellent  leadership  that 
Is  provided  by  th«  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  thank  him  very  much, 
and  I  Join  him  in  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Ihe   PRESIDINQ   OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,   the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina   (Mr.  Hxlms)   is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Hxlms  made  at  this 
point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  2336,  the 
PubUc  School  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1973, 
are  printed  in  the  Ricoro  imder  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Res- 
olutions.) 


PENN  CENTRAL  FINANCINQ 
QUESTIONED 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  week  ago  today,  Friday.  July  27, 
1973,  the  Senate  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing $210  million  in  tax  funds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road. 

I  doubt  that,  when  the  Senate  voted, 
it  understood  Just  what  the  legislation 
would  do.  I  doubt  that  the  Senate  today 
understands  Just  what  it  did  In  regsird  to 
that  $210  miUlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  that,  becaiise  In 
the  debate  it  was  made  clear  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  that  $125  million  of  that 
total  would  be  used  to  pay  off  the  guar- 
anteed loans  in  that  amount  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1970.  But  within  minutes 
of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  this 
$210  million  subsidy  to  Penn  Central,  the 
office  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  issued 
this  statement; 

The  bill  does  not  pay  oa  past  government 
obligations  of  the  Penn  Central  and  other 
bankrupts  as  Is  currently  reported  In  some 
quarters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Senate  Okats  $310  Million  fob  Rail  Debt 

Washington. — The  Senate  mday  paaaed 
a  bill  authorizing  up  to  $210  million  for  the 
Transportation  Department  to  keep  the  na- 
tion's financially  ailing  rallroada  operating. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke.  D-Ind.,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  surface  tranqxirtatlon  subcom- 
mittee, said  the  measure  provides  for  con- 
tinuation of  essential  service  until  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  raU  crisis  can  be  found. 

The  vote  was  69  to  30. 

During  the  debate,  Hartke  said  9136  million 
of  the  money  would  be  used  to  pay  off  a 
federaUy  guaranteed  loan  obtained  by  Penn 
Central  In  1970. 

But  Hartks'B  office  later  Issued  a  state- 
ment saying:  "me  bOl  does  not  pay  off  past 
government  obUgattons  of  the  Pemi  Oentrml 
and  other  bankrupts,  as  Is  currently  reported 
In  some  quarters." 

The  transcript  of  the  debate  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Beood  Includee  this  sk- 
change: 


Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  D-Va.:  Will  the  $125- 
million  loan  guarantee  be  paid  from  the 
$210  million? 

Hartke:  Tes. 

Byrd:  It  Is  crirrant,  I  gather  from  the 
senator's  assertion,  that  the  department 
sought  only  $85  million,  yet  we  are  glvlnc 
them  $210  nUUlon? 

Hartke :  Tes,  they  had  to  pay  off  the  loan. 

Byrd:  Why  do  we  not  change  the  legisla- 
tion and  make  It  $86  million? 

Hartke:  We  cannot  because  the  railroads 
could  not  then  pay  the  $ia6-mlUlon  loan 
and  keep  the  trains  running. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
Senate  with  a  clear  understanding  from 
statements  made  on  the  part  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  most  of  this 
$210  million  would  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
existing  loans  which  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Qovemment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Just  what  these  loans  are,  the  total 
amoimt  of  the  guaranteed  loans  of  the 
Penn  Central,  and  when  they  mature. 

I  find  that  there  Is  a  $50  million  loan, 
bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  e^s  per- 
cent, which  falls  due  January  15,  1976. 
2^2  years  from  now.  The  other  $50  mil- 
lion loan  bearing  7.05  percent  interest 
falls  due  January  15.  1986.  12  V^  years 
from  now. 

Why  would  the  Senate  pass  legislation 
permitting  the  use  of  tax  funds  to  the 
extent  of  $210  miUion.  with  a  stipulation 
that  most  of  it  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
Qovemment-guaranteed  loans  of  the 
Penn  Central,  when  one  of  those  $50 
million  loans  does  not  become  due  for 
2Vi  years  and  the  other  loan  of  $50  mil- 
lion does  not  become  due  for  12y2  years. 

I  think  the  Senate  Is  too  cavalier  in 
the  way  it  handles  the  funds  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  These  funds  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  hardworking 
wage  earners  of  this  country.  That  is  the 
only  place  from  which  the  Government 
can  get  money. 

The  only  place  from  which  the  Qov- 
emment can  get  money  to  meet  all  the 
appropriations  the  Congress  provides  is 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  individual 
citizens. 

I  voted  against  that  $210  million  sub- 
sidy to  the  Penn  Central.  I  do  not  thinif 
this  Qovemment  has  enough  money, 
with  the  huge  deficits  it  Is  running,  to 
start  balling  out  bankrupt  companies. 

Another  reason  why  I  voted  against  it 
Is  that  the  Penn  Central,  it  was  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  3  years  ago  when 
the  original  loan  guarantee  was  passed, 
has  assets  of  between  $4  and  $7  billion. 

The  New  York  Times  of  yesterday, 
August  2,  had  this  report: 

Prilaoelphia.  August  1. — ^The  Penn  Central 
Railroad  Is  scrapping  a  plan  to  aeU  $1  blUlon 
worth  of  non-raU  assets,  retaining  them  In- 
stead to  "maxlmlEe"  their  val\w  through  de- 
velopment, a  trustee  of  the  bankrupt  carrier 
testified  today. 

Jervls  Langdon.  one  of  three  Penn  Centtml 
tnwtees,  told  a  Federal  Judge  the  change. 
concerning  prlmarUy  real  estate  assets,  was 
motivated  by  two  factors:  that  sale  of  the 
assets  alone  would  not  make  the  railroad 
viable  and  that  the  railroad's  problems  have 
had  a  "depressing  effect"  on  their  value. 

Mr.  Langdon  testified  at  a  hearing  befora 
United  States  District  Judge  John  P.  Pullam. 

Mr.  Langdon  described  the  policy  change 
on  non-raU  assets  as  a  "remvestment  of  am- 
argles  Into  real  estate." 
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The  non-raU  assets  of  Penn  Central  com- 
prise more  than  10.000  individual  parcels. 
Including  mid-Manhattan  hotels,  land  imder 
Park  Avenue,  skyscrapers  In  New  York,  aban- 
doned passenger  terminals,  »y«»rah«in«g  yards, 
coal  acreage,  warehouses  and  farm  lands. 

The  point  I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  this:  If  the  Penn  Central  has 
these  $1  billion  in  assets,  why  does  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  $210  million  to  pay  the  operating 
expenses  of  that  railroad? 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  look  more  carefully  into  this  prob- 
lem and  into  this  proposed  legislation 
than  did  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  House 
will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  all  of  the 
assets  and  resources  of  the  Penn  Central 
before  it  approves  appropriating  $210 
million  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
that  private  company. 

I  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Under  the  free  enterprise  system,  one  has 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  and  keep 
a  substantial  part  of  those  profits;  but 
imder  the  free  enterprise  system  also,  if 
private  investments  go  sour,  then  the 
Government  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  bail  out  those  bankrupt  companies. 
Certainly,  the  assets  should  be  used  be- 
fore the  Qovemment  Is  called  upon  to  get 
into  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD..  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  to  be  taken  from  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
Ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
morning  hour,  with  a  time  limitation  of 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  and  the  time  to 
expire  at  10:45  a.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAQE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hac^ey.  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bill  and  Joint 
resolution,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1410.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Beeerve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  IT.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury;  and 

8.J.  Bee.  2fi.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  In 
September  of  each  year  as  "National  Next 
Door  Neighbor  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  Joint  res- 
olutions, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  sa.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  28,  1973,  as 
"Women's  Equality  Day";  and 

H.J.  Ree.  468.  Joint  reeolutlon  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  In  October  1973,  as  "National  Legal  Sec- 
retaries' Court  Observance  Week." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  209.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  addi- 
tional ct^les  of  hearings  be  printed;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  286.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  relationship  of  pesticides  to  en- 
vironmental Issues  and  other  matters. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS 
ON  TREATIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  treaties  to  be  voted  on  at 
10:45  a.m.  today. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENQROSSMENT  OF  S.  1888 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

That  In  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (S.  1888) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  following  corrections 
In  the  text  of  the  bUl  as  finally  approved  by 
the  two  Houses : 

On  page  7.  line  2.  strike  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  20,  line  3.  strike  "  (a)  •'. 

On  page  28.  at  the  end  of  line  17,  Insert 
a  comma. 

On  page  28,  line  18,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  "(d)". 

On  page  29.  line  10,  after  the  quotation 
marks.  Insert  a  comma. 

On  page  29,  line  11,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  "(e)". 

On  page  29,  line  16,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  "(f)". 

On  page  29,  line  19.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert ",  and". 


On  page  29,  Une  20.  strike  out  "(f) "  Mad 
Insert  "(g)". 

On  page  40,  line  20.  before  the  first  weed. 
Insert  quotation  marks  and  "Sec.  70S." 

On  page  40,  line  21,  strike  out  the  double 
quotetlon  marks  and  Insert  single  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  40.  line  23,  strike  out  the  period 
and  the  double  quotation  marks  and  Insert 
single  quotation  marks  and  a  period. 

On  page  45,  line  12,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

Strike  out  the  matter  whl<di  begins  with 
line  18  on  page  62  and  ends  with  line  19  aa. 
page  63.  and  Insert  such  matter  on  page 
64  after  the  last  line  on  that  page. 

On  page  67,  Une  13,  after  "amended".  In- 
sert "(1)". 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  43)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  8IQNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  on  to- 
day, August  3, 1973,  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

8.  1423.  An  act  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947.  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  Jointly  administered 
trust  funds  established  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  defray  costs  of  legal  services; 

S.  1887.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  the  governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  •^^ity  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Develc^ment; 

S.  1993.  An  act  to  amend  the  EURATOM 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

S.  2120.  An  act  to  amend  the  FMeral  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related 
Acts  to  authorize  additional  appioprlatioos. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  3867.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  ter- 
minating Federal  supervision  over  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for  fed- 
eral acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  tribal 
lands  described  herein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  8947.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers 

Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terlor,  the  Applachlan  regional  development 
programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

SJ.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  3,  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolution: 

S.  1423.  An  act  to  amend  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  Jointly  administered  trust 
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funds  established  by  labor  organizations  to 
defray  costs  of  legal  services; 

S.  1887.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  tbe  Oovemors  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development; 

S.  1993.  An  act  to  amend  the  EURATOM 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended: 

S.  2120.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related 
acts  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

SJ.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

RCPOHT  ON  POSmONS  IN  THX  NATIONAL  AZRO- 
NAX7TICS    AND    SPACX    ADMINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  In  that  Administration  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Repokt  on  Final  Dctermination  in  Claim 
or  Certain   Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  relating  to  Docket  No.  306,  The 
Ottawa  Tribe  and  Guy  Jennlson,  Bronson 
Edwuds  and  Gene  Jennlson,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Ottawa  Tribe,  Plaintiffs,  v.  The 
ITnlted  States  of  America,  Defendant  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

RXPOBT  OF  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  ON 

THX  Final  Deterbonation  of  Certain  In- 
dian Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmittmg,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  final  determination  of 
certain  Indian  claims  in  Dockets  217,  15-K, 
and  29-J  regarding  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pota- 
watoml  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  other  In- 
dian tribes  V.  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  or  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 

ON    the    Final    Determination    of    the 

Claim  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  final  determination  of  the 
claim  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Indians,  et  al.. 
In  Docket  No.  304.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  State 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
tat  Treaty  AffaL-s  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unltsd  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Revenue  Sharing:  Its 
Use  by  and  Impact  on  State  Governments", 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  dated  August 
a,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  op  the  Comptroller  for  the  Virgin 

Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Intorlor 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 

report    of    the    United   States    Government 


Comptroller  for  the  Virgin  Islands  fc»'  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Suspension  op  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
t3  law.  copies  of  orders  relating  to  the  sus- 
pension of  deportation  of  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Delay  of  Report  bt  Commission  on  the 
B^Nicat'PTCT  Lav/s  op  the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Com- 
mission on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  88.  91st  Congress,  that 
t^e  report  required  by  that  law  will  not  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Commission  until  a 
later  date.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  petition  requesting  redress  of  grievances 

from  sundry  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 

York.    Referred   to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 
A  telegram,  In  the  nature  of  a  petition, 

from  the  Western  States  Land  Commissioners 

Association,    relating    to    the    energy    crisis. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITrEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9560.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-378). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Commltee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2282.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of  the 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  North  Carolina, 
to  the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake  (Rept. 
No.  93-379) .  Considered  and  passed 

By  tax.  TUNNEY.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

S.  2366.  An  original  bill  to  regulate  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  as  It  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  organized  amateur  athletic 
competition  within  the  United  States  and 
the  participation  of  American  athletes  In 
international  amateur  athletic  competition 
(Rept.  No.  93-380) .  Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJl.  7724.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  biomedical  research  fellowships, 
traineeshlps.  and  training  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued excellence  of  biomedical  research  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-381). 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  354.  A  bUl  to  establlab  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  adequate  and  uniform  motor  vehicle 
accident  reparation  acts  and  to  require  no- 
fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public 
roadways  in  order  to  promote  and  regxilate 
Interstate  commerce  (Rept.  No.  93-382),  to- 
gether with  additional  and  mlnorltx  views. 


EXTENSION  OF  REPORTINO  DATE 
FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  section  2 
of  Senate  Resolution  61,  authorizing  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  exercise  its  oversight  and  investiga- 
tions authority  with  regard  to  the  Postal 
Service,  requires  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee's findings  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  August  31. 1973. 

The  committee's  hearing  schedule  was 
interrupted  by  the  Postal  Service's  labor- 
management  negotiations  and  set  back 
by  the  time  required  to  obtain  ratifica- 
tion by  the  imions  of  the  final  agree- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution's  August  31,  1973.  reporting 
date  be  extended  to  October  31.  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 
FOR  RE3>ORTING  S.  354,  THE  NA- 
TIONAL NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  report  the  bill  (S, 
354)  to  regulate  commerce  by  establish- 
ing a  nationwide  system  to  restore  motor 
vehicle  accident  victims  and  by  requir- 
ing no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  using  a  motor 
vehicle  on  public  roadways  and  to  file 
the  written  report  on  the  bill  by  Au- 
gust 15,  1973. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
brief  description  of  the  bill  and  the  text 
as  reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Description 

( 1 )     GENERAL 

The  technical  basis  for  the  bUl  Is  the 
Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Reparations 
Act  (hereinafter  UMVARA),  which  was  pro- 
mulgated In  August  1972  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  an  organization  of  State  govern- 
ment officials  named  pursuant  to  the  laws 
of  each  of  the  60  States  to  promote  uni- 
formity of  law  in  areas  of  common  concern. 
The  bill  would  create  a  nationwide  automo- 
bile Insxirance  system  which  would.  In  the 
event  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident,  pay  the 
cost  of  restoring  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  all  the  occupants  and  pedestrians 
and  others  who  are  injured,  and  compensate, 
subject  to  reasonable  limitations,  to  the 
economic  loss  of  all  deceased  victims.  While 
extending  this  right  to  recover  X>eneflta  to  all 
persons.  S.  354  would  simultareously  restrict 
each  person's  right  to  sue  because  of  the 
fault  of  another. 

The  bUl  would  preempt  any  provision  of 
any  State  law  which  would  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment or  administration  In  any  Stat« 
of  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
in  accordance  with  title  n  or  title  III  of  the 
bill  (section  201(a)). 

Each  State  could  establish  a  State  no-fault 
plan  which  meets  or  exceeds  the  national 
standards  set  forth  In  S.  354  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  first  general  session 
of  the  State  legislature  that  convenes  after 
the  bUl  Is  enacted.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  determine  whether  a  State 
plan  was  In  accordance  with  title  n  (iM. 
meets  or  exceeds  national  standuds)    (aec- 
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tlons  201(b),  (c)).  The  national  standards 
(defined  In  section  309 (a))  are  met  or  ex- 
ceeded by  a  State  plan's  provlalona  if  the 
State  provisions  are  in  substance  the  same, 
equivalent,  more  favorable  or  beneficial  to  an 
lns\ired  or  a  claimant,  or  more  restrictive  of 
tort  liability  than  the  natlohal  requirements. 
State  plan  provisions  as  to  which  there  are 
no  corresponding  provisions  In  the  national 
standards  are  permitted  so  long  as  they  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the  blU 
(section  203(b)). 

If  a  State  does  not  establish  a  no-fault  plan 
In  accordance  with  title  n  during  Its  first 
legislative  session  an  alternative  State  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance,  title 
in  of  the  bUl.  would  become  applicable  and 
go  Into  effect  In  that  State  nine  months  later. 
If,  at  any  time,  a  title  m  State  establishes 
a  State  no-fault  plan  that  meets  or  exceeds 
national  standards,  the  alternative  plan 
would  cease  to  apply  in  that  State  and  would 
be  replaced  by  the  State's  own  plan.  Con- 
versely, If  a  title  n  State  ceased  to  maintain 
Its  no-fa'ult  plan  In  accordance  with  title  H, 
that  plan  would  cease  to  be  In  effect  and 
the  alternative  State  no-fault  plan  under 
title  III  would  become  effective  on  a  date  to 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  (sections  201 

(d)-(n). 

Determining  whether  a  State  no-fault  plan 
is  initially  and  continually  In  acc<»danoe 
with  the  national  standards  Is  the  only  ap- 
eratlonal  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. All  other  activities — regtilatlon  of 
Insurance,  setting  of  rates  and  rating  of  In- 
surance, taxing,  management  of  motor  ve- 
hicle registration,  investigation  of  claims,  and 
litigation  procedures — remain  the  responsi- 
bilities of  State  and  local  government  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  law.  Having  set  the 
national  standards  as  a  basic  floor,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  goes  no  further.  S.  S64 
leaves  each  State  tree  to  develop  Its  no-fault 
plan  beyond  the  minimum  standards  and, 
except  for  the  periodic  review  under  section 
201,  free  from  any  fxirther  new  Involvement 
With  any  Federal  agency. 

The  national  standards  cover  only  the 
primary  requirements  for  a  system  that  wlU 
operate  coast-to-coast  to  assure  that  every 
victim  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  gets  treatment  and  com- 
pensation. Non-essential  requirements  are 
not  mandated  for  the  nationwide  system 
(i.e.  there  Is  no  national  standard  as  to 
whether  residual  tort  liability  Insurance 
should  or  should  not  be  compulsory;  as  to 
whether  motor  vehicle  damage  and  other 
property  damage  loss  should  or  should  not  be 
Included  within  the  no-fault  system:  as  to 
how  motorcycles  should  be  treated;  or  aa 
to  whether  victims  should  be  required  to  un- 
dergo Insurance-company-admlnlstered  com- 
pulsory physical  examinations) . 

At  a  minimum,  a  State  establishing  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In 
accordance  with  title  n  of  the  bill  would 
require  each  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  op- 
erating or  registered  in  the  State  to  oontln- 
uously  provide  security  (via  an  insuranoe 
policy  or  approved  self-Insurance)  for  the 
payment  of  "basic  restoration  beneflte."  This 
security  must  pay  basic  restoration  benefits 
(on  a  periodic  basis  as  loss  occurs)  up  tO'at 
least  the  following  levels : 

(1)  all  reasonable  charges  for  medical 
treatment  and  care,  emergency  health  serv- 
ices, and  medical  and  vocational  rehabUita- 
tlon  services  (grouped  together  under  the 
heading  "aUowable  expense")    (section  904 

(a)): 

(2)  reimbursement  for  aU  of  a  victim's 
work  loss — 

(A)  up  to  his  monthly  earned  Incoms 
prior  to  the  accident  if  the  amount  was  dis- 
closed and  agreed  to  In  the  Insurance  policy 
before  the  Injury,  or  $1,000  times  a  form\il» 
which  reflBcts  differences   In  average  per 


capita   income   In   different  States,   which- 
ever is  lass,  and 

(B)  up  to  a  total  amount  of  136,000  times 
a  formula  which  reflects  differences  in  avsr- 
age  per  capita  Income  in  different  States. 
(Applying  the  formula,  the  maTtmnm  basic 
restoration  benefits  for  woric  loss  woiild 
range  from  $17,101.27  to  $36,135.33.)  (section 
304(b))  (under  section  204(b)(2)  a  State 
may  simply  determine  to  lower  total  work 
loss  protection  to  $15,009) . 

(3)  reimbursement  for  replacement  serv- 
ices l06S  (cost  of  obtaining  services  victim 
would  have  performed  personally  but,  for  the 
accident — e.g.  cooking — subject  to  reason- 
able limitations  set  by  the  State  section  204 
(c)): 

(4)  reasonable  charges,  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
000,  for  funeral  and  burial  expenses;  and 

(6)  compensation  for  survivor's  loss  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  limitations  set  by  the  State 
(sections  103(2),  204(d)). 

With  respect  to  claims  by  an  Insured  (per- 
son named  in  a  policy  or  reading  in  the 
same  household  as  a  named  insured) ,  the  bill 
authorizes  a  State  to  allow  deductibles  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  Individual  and  a  no-bene- 
fits waiting  period  not  to  exceed  one  week. 

The  State  plan  may,  of  course,  require  that 
basic  restoration  benefits  include  greater 
work  loss  benefits  and,  in  addition,  may  re- 
quire payment  of  such  added  restoration 
benefits  as  compensation  for  noneconomlc 
detriment  (pain  and  suffering).  Basic  res- 
toration benefits  would  not  pay  any  claims 
for  damage  to  prop>erty,  but  coverage  for 
property  loss  (i.e.  physical  damage  to  a  motor 
vehicle)  must  be  offered  to  each  owner  as 
added  restoration  Insurance  (section  210 
(b)).  Its  purchase  Is  not  compulsory  under 
national  standards,  but  the  State  plan  may 
require  the  motor  vehicle  owner  to  purchase 
such  coverage. 

Lawsuits  to  recover  economic  losses 
(termed  "loss"  In  the  bill)  would  be  per- 
mitted when  loss  exceeds  basic  restoration 
benefit  limits.  Lawsuits  for  noneconomlc  det- 
riment (subject  to  a  $2,500  deduction) 
would  not  be  permitted  unless  a  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  victim  died,  suffered  serious 
and  permanent  disfigurement  or  other  seri- 
ous and  permanent  injury,  or  suffered  more 
than  6  continuous  months  of  total  disability 
(section  206). 

Under  the  national  standards,  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  (security  for  the  payment  of 
basic  restoration  benefits)  Is  the  primary 
source  for  payment  of  the  loasss  of  vlottma 
and  the  survivors  of  deoeassd  victims.  To  pre- 
vant  pral>lems  that  the  prlmaoy  of  auto  tn- 
sutanoe  oould  present  to  parsons  who  pres- 
ently receive  all-enoompasslng  health  In- 
surance and  other  bensflts  from  Insurance 
plans  paid  for  In  whole  or  In  part  by  thslr 
employers,  each  State  Is  spsdally  required 
to  permit  such  benefits  to  be  coordinated 
with  no-fault  benefits.  The  purohaosr  of  such 
bensflts  (i.e.  the  employer)  Is  required  to 
pass  on  the  savings  from  this  coordination  to 
the  other  Individuals  for  whom  he  Is  aottng 
(!.•.  employees)  through  direct  payment  or 
substitute  benefits  (section  204(f)). 

In  order  for  a  State  no-fault  plan  to  be  in 
accordance  with  title  II  of  the  bill,  it  must 
also  meet  a  standard  designed  to  make  mo- 
tor vehicle  insurance  avaUable  to  all,  includ- 
ing the  economically  dlaadvantaeed  (section 
105) ;  provide  intsrsst  asssssmsnts  for  an  In- 
surer that  fails  to  pay  no-fault  benefits 
promptly  and  require  the  insursr  to  pay  at- 
torney's fees  If  a  victim  mtist  go  to  court  to 
obtain  such  benefits  (sections  106,  107) ;  pro- 
vlds  a  system  for  payment  of  assigned  claims 
(section  108):  provide  the  means  to  enable 
consumers  to  compare  prices  being  charged 
by  Insurers  (section  100(b));  sutborlae  the 
Stats  Insurance  Commissioner  to  provide  an 
accountability  program  for  medical  and  vo- 
cational rehsbllltstion  services  and  to  take 


steps  to  assure  the  avallablUty  of  emergency 
health  services  and  msdloal  and  vocatloDal 
rsbabUltatloa  servloss  in  the  State  (Motknt 
109  (c)  (d) ) :  require  that  a  no-fault  system 
operata  batwem  insuranoa  wynpanlwa  as  wall 
as  between  motorists  (ssctkm  111):  lii4>le« 
ment  the  system  of  piiM^tles  for  the  payment 
of  basic  restoration  benefits  in  easss  In  which 
more  than  one  source  Is  available  (section 
205):  and  require  Insurers  to  offer  motorists 
certain  added  restOTatlon  benefits  coveragae 
(section  a  10). 

The  alternative  State  no-fault  plan  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  Insurance  (title  m)  places  no 
limitations  on  the  total  beneflts  that  a  vic- 
tim or  the  survivor  of  a  deceased  victim 
would  receive.  Work  loes  benefits  would  bo 
paid  up  to  $1,000  a  month  times  a  formula 
which  reflects  differanoea  In  average  per 
capita  Income  In  different  States  but  there 
would  be  no  limitation  on  the  total  anunurt 
of  basic  restoration  benefits  for  work  loes 
(section  802(a)),  Beneflts  for  replacement 
services  loss  and  survivor's  loss  would  be  paid 
for  as  long  as  the  loss  arising  out  of  the 
maintenance  or  vise  of  a  motor  vehicle  lasts, 
subject  to  a  $200  per  week  celling  (section 
303(b) ) .  The  right  to  sue  In  the  hope  of 
recovering  damages  for  economic  or  non- 
economlc detriment  in  most  situations  would 
be  eliminated.  Compensation  for  economic 
loss  wtyuld  be  provided  by  the  basic  restora- 
tion insurance,  and  compensation  for  non- 
economlc detriment  would  be  available  to 
each  person  who  chooses  to  purchase  Insur- 
ance provdlng  added  restoration  beneflts  for 
noneconomlc  detriment  to  a  victim  in  such 
amounts  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
liurared  selects.  This  "no-fault  pain  and  suf- 
fering" option  must  be  offered  by  each  in- 
surer writing  basic  restoration  insurance  In 
the  State  (section  304(b)). 

Under  both  a  State  no-fault  plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  II  and  the  alternative 
State  no-fault  plan,  no  beneflts  would  be 
paid  to  a  victim  or  the  survivors  of  a  de- 
ceased victim  for  Intentionally-lnfilcted  In- 
juries or  to  a  victim  who  had  stolen  the 
motor  vehicle  involved  in  the  accident  re- 
sulting in  injury  (section  210) .  A  motor 
vehicle  owner  driving  without  the  necessary 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  who  suffers  Injury 
is  entitled  to  receive  basic  restoration  bene- 
flts from  the  assigned  claims  plan  m.inus  all 
the  optional  deductibles  and  exclusions  re- 
quired to  be  offered  in  the  State  and  wUnua 
$500  in  benefits  for  each  year  of  the  owner's 
failure  to  provide  the  necessary  security  (ex- 
cept that  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
allowable  expense  Items — medical  care,  emer- 
gency health  services,  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services   (section  10e(a)(4)). 

The  bill  provides  easily  applied  and  con- 
sistent rules  for  resolving  questions  arlstag 
when  persons  travel  from  State  to  State 
(section  110).  If  an  owner  satisfies  the  secu- 
rity requirements  in  the  State  In  which  he 
registers  his  vehicle,  he  is  deMned  to  have 
satisfied  the  security  requirements  In  every 
State  through  which  he  drives  whUe  the  In- 
surance is  m  effect.  When  an  IXMllvldual  Is 
Injured  In  an  auto  accident,  the  benefit  levels 
of  the  plan  In  effect  in  bis  State  of  domicile 
determine  his  level  of  recovery  no  matter 
what  his  source  of  recovery  (e.^.  his  own 
policy,  someone  else's  policy,  a  self-tnaurer. 
or  an  assigned  claims  plan).  An  Insiirer  Is 
obligated  to  pay  bentf  ts  to  a  claimant  based 
upon  his  place  of  dcxnlcUe.  An  accident  vic- 
tim's lawsuit  rights  are  also  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  State  of  domicile.  If  a  peiecm 
from  a  State  which  has  xx>t  yst  enacted  no- 
fault  U  Injured  or  if  a  person  Is  not  doml- 
cUed  In  any  State  (e.g.  a  foreign  tourist), 
than  the  no-fault  plan  In  effect  In  the  State 
In  which  the  accident  occurs  controls  ques- 
tions as  to  the  level  of  beneflts  and  lawsuit 
rights.  The  provisions  In  section  110  make 
the  national  standards  system  practical  and 
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workable  by  permitting  State  by  State  varia- 
tion abore  the  minitnnm  standards  with- 
out creating  impoeslble  burdens  on  Inter- 
state motorists  and  their  Insurers. 

(3)     OLOSSAaT   or   SFXCIAUZB    TBUCS    USB)    IN 
THZBILL 

BtuUi  restoratUm  tiuuranee  Is  Insurance 
by  which  an  insurer,  seU-lnsurer,  or  ob- 
ligated government  Is  required  to  pay  a  vic- 
tim basic  restoration  benefits,  on  a  no-fault 
basis,  for  his  net  loss  from  injury  eolslng  out 
of  the  maintenance  or  \ue  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle. Basic  restoration  Insurance  (also  termed 
security  for  the  payment  of  basic  restoration 
benefits  and  basic  restoration  beneflts  cover- 
age) Is  compulsory  for  all  motor  vehicle  own- 
ers (section  IM) . 

Added  restoration  iruwance  is  optional  In- 
surance (although  some  coverages  must  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  Insured  by  each  in^ 
surer  providing  basic  restoration  Insurance) 
which  provides  for  the  payment  (by  an  In- 
surer, self -Insurer,  or  obligated  government) 
oX  added  restoration  beneflts. 

Restoration  obligor  Is  an  entity  required 
to  pay  basic  restoration  benefits  and,  where 
applicable,  added  restoration  beneflts.  A  res- 
toration obligor  is  either  an  insurer,  a  self- 
insurer,  or  an  obligated  government.  Insurer 
Is  any  legal  entity,  other  than  a  self-insurer 
or  obligated  government,  which  is  authorized 
by  State  law  to  provide  required  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance,  including  where  authorized 
In  a  State,  a  private  Insiurance  company,  a 
Blue  Cross  Association,  a  State  established- 
or-supervised  plan  imder  section  105 (a) ,  or  a 
State  fund  such  as  the  A.C.C.A.  in  Puerto 
Rioo. 

Loss  Is  economic  loss  for  which  a  victim  or 
the  survivors  of  a  deceased  victim  are  en- 
titled to  receive  basic  restoration  beneflts  re- 
duced. If  applicable,  by  social  security  dis- 
ability, medicare,  workmen's  compensation, 
and  similar  government  or  government- 
required  beneflts  or  advantages  speclfled  In 
section  208.  Net  loss  is  loss  minus  these  enu- 
merated collateral  beneflts  or  advantages  and 
an  amount  equal  to  any  Income  tax  saving 
not  to  exceed  15%.  Loss  is  subdivided  mto 
four  distinct  and  separate  categories  : 

(a)  Allowable  expense  is  the  reasonable 
cost  of  medical  treatment  and  care,  emer- 
gency health  services,  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  and  funeral  and 
burial  servicee  (up  to  «1.000). 

(b)  Work  loss  is  wages  and  earnings  lost 
as  a  consequence  of  the  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent. It  includes  loss  of  Income,  even  pro- 
jected future  eammgs  of  a  person  not  pres- 
ently employed,  and  the  cost  of  a  substitute 
or  q)ecua  services  to  mitigate  loss  of  Income. 
With  req>eot  to  lost  future  earnings,  adjust- 
ments will  be  made  to  compensate  for  in- 
flationary changes  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
(section  307(d)  (2) ). 

(c)  J{eplac«ment  service  lost  is  the  reason- 
able cost  of  obtaining  ordinary  and  necessary 
services  (which  are  not  Income  producing)  in 
lieu  of  those  the  victim  would  have  per- 
formed for  his  own  beneflt,  or  that  of  his 
family,  but  for  the  accident  and  injury. 

((t)  Survivor's  loss  Is  the  loes  to  the  sur- 
vivor of  a  deceased  victim  of  W^  Income  the 
deceased  victim  would  have  earned  and  con- 
tributed to  the  survivor,  but  for  the  accident, 
and  the  cost  of  obtaining  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary services  In  lieu  of  those  the  deceased 
victim  would  have  performed  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  stirvivor.  minus  expenses  avoided  by 
reason  of  the  death. 

Basic  restoration  benefits  are  the  beneflts 
to  be  paid  to  each  victim  or  the  survivor  of  a 
deoeased  victim.  Basic  restoration  beneflts 
are  required  to  be  paid  for  net  loss,  subject  to 
the  national  standard  on  limitations  on  such 
beneflts  (section  204) . 

Added  reatoratUm  beneflts  are  the  beneflts 
to  be  paid  to  a  person  who  purchases  op- 
tional Insurance  In  addition  to  basic  restora- 


tion beneflts  coverage.  It  may  Include  ooUl- 
slon  coverage  for  damage  to  a  motor  vehicle, 
beneflts  for  noneconomlc  detriment  (pain 
and  suffering),  and  excess  coverages  beyond 
the  limitations  on  basic  restoration  beneflts. 

Iter  ov  8. 8M  as  Rkpobtd 
A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by  establishing  a 
nationwide  system  to  restore  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  victims  and  by  reqxilring 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  insiirance  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  using  a  motor  Tehicle 
on  pubUc  roadways 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— OENEBAL  PROVISIONS 
FOBUAI.  PSOVISIONa 

Sxc.  101.  (a)  Sbobt  Tmx. — Tills  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act." 

(b)  Table  or  Comtkmts. — 

TtTLX  I— GZNKSAI,  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  Formal  provisions. 

(a)  Short  title. 

(b)  Table  of  contents. 

Sec.  103.  Declaration  of  policy. 

(a)  Findings. 

(b)  Purposes.  " 
Sec.  103.  Deflntions. 

Sec.  104.  Required  motor  vehicle  Insurance. 

(a)  Security  covering  a  motor  vehicle. 

(b)  Self-Insurance. 

(c)  Obligated  government. 

(d)  Obligations  upon  termination  of  se- 

curity 
Sec.  lOS.  Availability  of  Insurance. 

(a)  Plan. 

(b)  Cancellation,    refusal    to    renew,    ot 

other  termination  of  Insurance. 
Sec.  106.  Payment   of   claims   for   no-fault 
beneflts. 

(a)  In  general. 

(b)  Release  or  settlement  of  claim. 

(c)  Time  limitations  on  actions  to  recover 

beneflts. 

(d)  Assignment  of  beneflts. 

(e)  Deduction  and  setoff. 

(f )  Bxemptlon  of  beneflts. 

Sec.  107.  Attorney's  fees  and  costs. 

(a)  Fees  of  claimant's  attorney. 

(b)  Fees  of  restoration  obligator's  attor- 

ney. 
Sec.  108.  Assigned  claims. 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Assigned  claims  plan. 

(c)  Time  for  presentmg  claims  under  as- 

signed claims  plan. 
Sec.  109.  State  regulation. 

(a)  Rates  and  rating. 

(b)  Public  information. 

(c)  Accountability  program. 

(d)  AvallabiUty  or  services. 

See.  110.  Motor  vehicles  In  interstate  travel. 

(a)  General. 

(b)  Conforming  coverage, 
(o)  Applicable  law. 

Sec.  111.  Rights  and   duties  of  restoration 
obligors. 

(a)  Reimbursement  and  subrogation. 

(b)  Duty  to  pay  basic  restoration  beneflte. 

(c)  Indemnity. 

(d>  Referral  for  rehabilitation  services. 
Sec.  112.  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts. 
Sec.  113.  Federal  motor  vehicle. 

(a)  Oeneral. 

(b)  Procedures. 

(c)  Definitions. 
Sec.  114.  Separability. 

TTH«   n — NATIONAL   STANDARDS  roa   STATE  NO- 
raiTLT   KOTOS   VZRICI.X   INSDKANCX  PLAN 

Sec.  301.  State  no-fault  plan  In  aooordanoe 
with  this  title. 

(a)  Preemption. 

(b)  State  plan. 

(c)  Determination  by  Secretary. 

(d)  Periodic  review. 


(•)  AltemaUve  State  plan, 
(f)  Procedure. 
Sec.  302.  National  standards. 

(a)  Oeneral. 

(b)  Criteria. 

Sec.  203.  Right  to  basic  restoration  beneflts. 

(a)  Accident  within  a  State. 

(b)  Accident  outside  any  State. 
Seo.  304.  LlmltaUons  on  benaflts. 

Sec.  306.  Source  of  basic  restoration  benefits. 

(a)  Applicable  security. 

(b)  Multiple  sources  of  equal  priority. 
Sec.  206.  Restrictions  on  tort  liability. 

(a)  Partial  abolition. 

(b)  Nonreimbursable  tort  fine. 
Sec.  307.  Work  loss. 

(a)  Regularly  employed. 

(b)  Seasonably  employed. 

(c)  Not  employed. 

(d)  Changes  in  benefits. 

(e)  Deflnitlons. 
Sec.  208.  Net  loss. 

(a)  Oeneral. 

(b)  Tax  deductions. 

Sec.  209.  Added  restoration  benefits. 

(a)  Optional  offering. 

(b)  Mandatory  offering. 

(c)  Territorial  ^plicabillty. 
Sec.  310.  Ineligible  claimants. 

(a)  Converter. 

(b)  Intentional  injuries. 
Sec.  311.  Other  provisions. 

(a)  Included  coverage. 

(b)  Approval  of  terms  and  forms. 

TTTLX  m — ^ALTEKNATIVX  STATK  NO-rAT7LT  MOTOB 
VEHICLX  INSnXANCX  PLAN 

Sec.  301.  ProvlsUms. 

Sec.  302.  Limitations  on  basic  restoration 
beneflts. 
Sec.  303.  Restrictions  on  tart  liability. 

(a)  Partial  abolition. 

(b)  Nonreimbursable  t<wt  fine. 
Sec.  304.  Added  re8t<»'atlon  beneflts. 

(a)  Option  offering. 

(b)  Mandatory  offering. 

(c)  Territorial  applicabUlty. 

DECLARATION  OT  POLICY 

Sec.  102.  (a)  FDroufos. — llie  Congress 
hereby  flnds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  motor  vehicles  are  the  primary  instru- 
mentality for  the  mterstate  transportation  of 
Individuals; 

(3)  the  Intrastate  transportation  of  Indi- 
viduals by  motor  vehicle  over  Federal-aid 
highways  and  other'  highways  signlflcantly 
affects  interstate  commerce,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas  encompassing  mote  than 
one  State; 

(3)  the  maximimi  feasible  restoration  of 
all  Individuals  injured  and  compensation  of 
the  economic  losses  of  the  siirvivors  of  all 
individuals  killed  in  motor  vehicle  accidents 
on  Federal -aid  highways.  In  interstate  com- 
merce, and  in  activity  affecting  Interstate 
commerce  is  essential  to  the  humane  and 
purposeful  functioning  of  commerce; 

(4)  to  avoid  any  undue  burden  on  com- 
merce diirlng  the  Interstate  or  Intrastate 
transportation  of  individuals,  it  Is  necessary 
and  proper  to  have  a  nationwide  low<-cost 
comprehensive,  and  fair  system  of  compen- 
sating and  restoring  motor  vehicle  accident 
victims  and  the  survivors  of  deceased  vic- 
tims; 

(6)  exhaustive  studies  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Congress 
and  some  States  have  determined  that  the 
present  basic  system  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent and  insurance  law,  which  makes  com- 
pensation and  restoration  contingent  upon — 

(A)  every  victim  flrst  showing  that  some- 
one else  was  at  fault; 

(B)  every  victim  flrst  showing  that  he  was 
without  fault:  and 

(C)  the  person  at  fault  having  sufficient 
liability  insurance  and  other  available  finan- 
cial resources  to  pay  for  all  the  losses, 

is  not  such  a  low-cost  comprehensive,  and 
fair  system; 
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(6)  careful  studies,  mtensive  beanngs,  and 
some  State  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  a  basic  system  of  motor  vehicle  accident 
and  insurance  law  which — 

(A)  assures  every  victim  payment  of  all  his 
medical  and  rehabilitation  costs,  and  re- 
covery of  almost  all  his  work  loss  plus  a 
reasonable  amount  of  replacement  services 
and  s\irvivor's  loss;  and 

(B)  eliminates  the  need  to  determine  fault 
except  when  a  victim  Is  very  seriously 
Jured, 

Is  such  a  low-cost,  comprehensive,  anj^  fair 
system; 

(7)  nationwide  adoption  of  the  system  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (6)  In  place  of  the 
system  described  in  paragraph  (5)  would  re- 
move an  luidue  burden  on  commerce; 

(8)  piu'suant  to  the  power  vested  in  It  "to 
regulate  Commerce  .  .  .  among  the  several 
States",  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  to  require  a  nationwide 
low-cost,  comprehensive,  and  fair  system  of 
compensating  and  restoring  motor  vtiilcla 
accident  victims  and  the  siu'vivors  of  de- 
ceased victims; 

(9)  in  all  the  States  there  should  be  mil- 
formlty  as  to  the  essential  elements  of  the 
system  of  motor  vehicle  accident  and  insur- 
ance law  to  avoid  confusion,  complexity,  un- 
certainty, and  chaoe  which  would  be  en- 
gendered by  a  multiplicity  of  noncomplemen- 
tary  State  systems,  but  the  need  for  a  nation- 
wide basic  system  does  not  require  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  itself  directly  adminis- 
ter, operate,  or  direct  the  admlnlstn^tlon  or 
operation  of  such  system:  and 

(10)  a  nationwide  low-cost,  comprehensive, 
and  fair  system  of  compensating  and  restor- 
ing motor  vehicle  accident  victims  can — 

(A)  recognize,  respect,  and  avoid  inter- 
fering with  the  historical  role  of  the  States 
In  regulating  and  exercising  legislative  au- 
thority over  the  business  of  Insurance;  and 

(B)  save  and  restore  the  lives  of  countless 
victims  by  providing  and  paying  the  cost  of 
se^rices  so  that  every  victim  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to— 

(1)  receive  prompt  and  comprehensive  pro- 
fessional treatment,  and 

(11)  be  rehabilitated  to  the  point  where 
he  can  return  as  a  useful  member  of  society 
and  a  self-respecting  and  self-supporting 
ottlxen. 

(b)  Pdrpobss. — ^Threfore,  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congreas  to 
establish — 

(1)  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  purchaser  of 
insurance,  a  nationwide  system  of  prtnnpt 
and  adequate  restoration  beneflts  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  accident  victims  and  the  sur- 
vlvon  of  deceased  victims:  and 

(3)  minimum  standards  which  each  State 
must  meet  or  exceed  so  as  to  assure  a  na- 
tionwide low-cost,  comprehensive,  and  fair 
system  of  motor  vehicle  accident  and  insur- 
ance law  and  which  enables  each  State  to 
participate  legislatively,  to  administer  with- 
out Interference,  and  to  continue  regulating 
the  business  of  insurance. 

DSriNTnONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)    "Added   restoration   beneflts"  means 
beneflts  provided  by  added  restoration  in- 
surance In  accordance  with  section  309  or 
section  304  of  this  Act. 

(3)  "Allowable  expense"  means  reasonable 
charges  Incurred  for,  or  the  reasonable  value 
of  (where  no  charges  are  Incurred)  reason- 
ably needed  and  used  products,  services,  and 
accommodations  for — 

(A)  professional  medioal  treatment  and 
care; 

(B)  emergency  health  servicee; 

(C)  medical  and  vocaUonal  rehabilitation 
services;  and 

(5)  expenses  directly  ralatM  to  the  fu- 
necal,  burial,  cremation,  or  other  form  of 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  a  deceased  vlo- 
tlm,  not  to  exceed  91,000. 
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Hie  term  does  not  include — 

(I)  that  portion  of  a  charge  for  a  room 
in  a  hospital,  clinic,  convalescent,  or  nurstng 
home,  or  any  other  institution  engaged  In 
providing  nursing  care  and  related  servloes, 
in  excess  of  a  reasonable  and  customary 
charge  tor  semlprivate  aooommodations,  im- 
less  more  intensive  care  Is  medically  required; 
or 

(II)  any  amount  includable  In  work  loss, 
replacement  services  loss,  or  survlvdr^  loss. 

(3)  N^'Basic    restoration    beneflts"    means 
gneflt^  provided   In  accMdance  with  this 

the  net  loss  sustained  by  a  victim, 
subject  to  any  applicable  limitations,  exclu- 
sions, deductibles,  waiting  periods,  other 
terms  and  conditions  provided  or  authorized 
In  acc(»rdance  with  this  Act.  Basic  restora- 
tion beneflts  do  not  Include  beneflts  for 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  "Commissioner"  means  the  commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  or  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, commission,  board,  or  other  agen- 
cy of  a  State  which  is  charged  by  the  law 
of  that  State  with  the  supervision  and  regu- 
lation of  the  business  of  Insurance. 

(6)  "Department"  means  the  department 
of  motor  vehicles  or  the  d^mrtment,  commis- 
sion, board,  or  other  agency  of  a  State  which 
Is  charged  by  Hit  law  of  that  State  with  the 
administration  of  laws  and  regulations  re- 
garding registration  of  mottv  vehicles. 

(6)  "Kmergency  health  servloes"  means 
services  necessary  to  mitigate  injury  to  any 
victim  during  the  period  immediately  and 
proximately  following  an  accident  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  communications,  trans- 
portation, and  treatment  by  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel,  and  which  are  sup- 
plied or  provided  by  any  person  accredited 
or  certified  by  an  emergency  health  servloes 
system. 

(7)  "Emergency  health  services  system" 
means  a  system  whlcb  provides  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  personnel,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  effective  and  coordinated  de- 
livery in  an  appropriate  geographical  area  of 
health  care  services  under  emergency  condi- 
tions arising  out  of  the  maintenance  or  use 
of  a  motor  vehicle,  which  is  administered  by 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  which 
has  the  authority  and  the  resources  to  pro- 
vide effective  administration,  and  which  is 
operating  in  accordance  with  applicable  re- 
quirements, conditions,  and  regulations. 

(8)  "Oovemment"  means  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  any  State,  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  any  instrumentality  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  any  agency,  subdivi- 
sion, or  department  of  any  such  government, 
Including  any  corporation  or  other  associa- 
tion organized  by  a  government  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  government  program  and  sub- 
ject to  control  by  a  government,  or  any  corpo- 
ration or  agency  established  under  an  inter- 
state compact  or  international  treaty. 

(9)  "Injury"  means  accidentally  sustained 
bodily  harm  to  an  individual  and  that  In- 
dividual's Illness,  disease,  or  death  resulting 
therefrom. 

(10)  "Insurance"  means  a  contract,  self- 
insurance,  or  any  other  legally  binding  ob- 
ligation to  pay  or  provide  no-fault  benefits 
or  any  required  tort  liability. 

(11)  "Insured"  means —        ' 

(A)  an  individual  Identified  by  name  as  an 
Insured  in  a  contract  of  basic  restoration  in- 
surance complying  with  this  Act;  and 

(B)  a  spouse  or  other  relative  of  a  named 
Insured,  a  minor  In  the  ciistody  of  a  named 
Insured,  and  a  minor  in  the  custody  of  a  rela- 
tive of  a  named  insured  if — 

(I)  not  identified  by  name  as  an  insured 
In  any  other  contract  of  basic  restoration  m- 
surance  complying  with  this  Act,  and 

(II)  in  residence  In  the  same  household 
with  a  named  insured. 

An  individual  Is  in  residence  in  the  same 
household  if  he  usxially  makes  his  home  In 
the  same  family  unit,  even  though  he  tem- 
porarily lives  elsewhere. 


( 13 )  "Insiirer"  means  a  legally  constituted 
entity,  other  than  a  self-insurer  or  an  obli- 
gated government,  which  is  authorized  un- 
der State  law  to  provide  sec\irity  covering  a 
motor  vehicle  In  such  State. 

(13)  "Loss"  means  accrued  economic  detri- 
ment resulting  from  injury  arismg  out  of  the 
maintenance  cxr  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  con- 
sisting of,  and  limited  to,  allowable  expense, 
work  loss,  replacement  services  loss,  and  sur- 
vivor's loss. 

(14)  "Loss  of  mcome"  means  gross  income 
actually  lost  by  a  victim  or  that  would  have 
been  lost  but  for  any  Income  continuation 
plan,  reduced  by — 

(A)  ninety  per  centum  of  any  Income 
which  such  individual  earns  from  substitute 
work; 

(B)  Income  which  such  individual  would 
have  earned  in  available  substitute  work  he 
was  capable  of  performing  but  xinreasonably 
failed  to  undertake;  or 

(C)  any  income  which  such  Individual 
would  have  earned  by  hiring  an  available 
substitute  to  perform  self -employment  serv- 
ices but  iinreasonably  failed  to  do. 

(16)  "Maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle" means  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle  as  a  vehicle,  including,  incident  to 
its  maintenance  or  use  as  a  vehicle,  occupy- 
ing, entering  mto,  or  alighting  from  it.  Main- 
tenance or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  does  not 
Include — 

(A)  conduct  within  the  course  of  a  busi- 
ness of  repairing,  servicing,  or  otherwise 
maintaining  motor  vehicles  unless  the  con- 
duct occurs  off  the  business  premises;  or 

(B)  conduct  in  the  covirse  of  loa«Ung  or 
unloading  a  motor  vehicle  unless  the  conduct 
occurs  while  occupying,  entering  into,  or 
alighting  from  it. 

(16)  "Medical  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services"  means  services  necessary  to  re- 
duce disability  and  to  restore  the  physical, 
psychological,  social,  and  vocational  func- 
tlcmlng  of  a  victim'.  Such  services  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  medical  care, 
diagnostic  and  evaliiatlon  procedures,  physi- 
cal and  occupational  therapy,  other  medical- 
ly necessary  therapies,  speech  pathology  and 
audlology,  nursing  care  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  registered  nurse,  medioal  social 
servloes,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing services,  occupational  licenses  and  tools, 
and  transportation  where  necessary  to  se- 
cure medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  A  restoration  obligor  is  not  obligated 
to  provide  basic  restoration  benefits  tar  al- 
lowable expense  for  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  servicee  unless  the  facility  in 
which  or  through  which  such  servloes  are 
provided  has  been  accredited  by  the  depart- 
ment of  health,  the  equivalent  government 
agency  responsible  for  health  programs,  or 
the  accrediting  designee  of  such  department 
or  agency  of  the  State  in  which  such  servloes 
are  provided,  as  being  In  accordance  with 
i^pllcable  requirements  and  regulations. 

(17)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle  of 
a  kind  required  to  be  registered  under  the 
laws  relating  to  motor  vehicles  of  the  State 
In  which  such  vehicle  is  located. 

(18)  "Net  loss"  means  loss  less  benefits  or 
advantages  required  to  be  subtracted  from 
loss  In  calculating  net  loss  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 308  of  this  Act. 

(19)  "Noneconomlc  detriment"  means 
pain,  suffering,  inconvenience,  physical  im- 
pairment, and  other  nonpecunlary  damage 
recoverable  vmder  the  tort  law  i^jplicahle  to 
injury  arising  out  of  the  maintenance,  or 
use  of  a  motor  vehicle.  The  term  does  not 
Include  punitive  or  exen^>lary  damages. 

(30)  "No-fault  bensAts"  means  baslo  res- 
toration benefits,  added  restoratlan  beneflts. 
or  both. 

(91)  '77o-fault  Insacanoe"  means  baslo  res- 
toration insuranoe,  added  rsstomtloB  ttmir- 
anoe,  or  both. 

(23)  "Owner"  means  an  mdivldual.  govern- 
ment,   c<»poration,    company,    association, 
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flrm.  pkrtneratilp,  JoUit  stock  company,  foun- 
dfttlozi.  Institution,  society,  union,  club, 
church,  or  any  other  group  of  persons  orga- 
nized for  any  purpoee,  other  than  a  llen- 
holder  or  secured  party,  that  owns  or  has 
title  to  a  motor  veblcle  or  la  entitled  to  tbe 
^lse  and  poeaeeslon  of  a  motor  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  a  security  interest  held  by  another. 
The  term  Includes  a  lessee  ot  a  motor  vehicle 
having  the  right  to  possession  under  a  lease 
wltb  option  to  purchase. 

(23)  "Restoration  obligor"  means  an  in- 
surer, aelf-lnsiirer,  or  obligated  government 
providing  no-fault  benefits  in  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

(24)  "Replacement  services  loss"  means 
expenses  reasonably  Incurred  in  obtaining 
ordinary  and  necessary  services  in  lieu  of 
those  the  victim  would  have  performed, 
not  for  Income,  but  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
or  hla  family,  if  he  had  not  been  mjured. 

(25)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(36)  "Secured  veiiicle"  means  a  motor  ve- 
hicle for  which  security  is  provided  In  ac- 
oordanoe  with  section  1(M  of  this  Act. 

(27)  "Security  covering  a  motor  vehicle", 
"seculrty  covering  the  vehicle",  and  "secur- 
ity" means  the  security  which  Is  provided  in 
accordance  with  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(38)  "Self- insurer"  means  an  owner  or  any 
person  providing  security  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (b)  or  (c)  of  section  104  of  this 
Act. 

(39)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ouam.  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

(30)  "State  vocational  rehabUltation 
agency"  means  the  agency  in  the  State 
which  administers  the  State  plan  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  under  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  (29  n.S.C.  35). 

(31)  "Survivor"  means  an  indlvidtial 
Identified  In  the  wrongfvd  death  statute  of 
the  State  of  domicile  of  a  deceased  victim 
as  one  entitled  to  receive  benefits  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  another  Individual. 

(82)    "Survivor's  loss"  means  the— 

(A)  loss  of  income  of  a  deceased  victim 
which  would  probably  have  been  contributed 
to  a  survivor  or  survivors,  if  such  victim 
had  not  sustained  the  fatal  Injiiry;  and 

(B)  expenses  reasonably  Incurred  by  a 
stirvlvor  or  survivors,  after  a  victim's  death 
resulting  from  injury,  in  obtaining  ordinary 
and  necessary  services  in  lieu  of  those  which 
the  victim  would  have  performed,  not  few 
Income,  but  for  their  benefit,  if  he  had  not 
sustained  the  fatal  injury, 

reduced  by  expenses  which  the  survivor  or 
sxirvlvors  would  probably  have  incurred  b\rt 
avoided  by  reason  of  the  victim's  death  re- 
sulting from  injiiry. 

(38)  "Victim"  means  an  Individual  who 
suffers  injury  arising  out  of  the  mainte- 
nance or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle;  "deceased 
victim"  means  a  victim  suffering  death  re- 
sulting from  Injury. 

(34)  "Without  regard  to  fault"  means  Ir- 
respective of  fault  as  a  cause  of  injury. 

(35)  "Work  loss"  means — 

(A)  loss  of  gross  income  of  a  victim,  as 
calculated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  reasonable  expenses  of  a  victim  for 
hiring  a  substitute  to  perform  self-employ- 
ment servloes,  thereby  mitigating  loss  of  in- 
come, or  for  hiring  special  help,  thereby 
enabling  a  victim  to  work  and  mitigate  loss 
of  Income. 

■XQUISKD    MOTOR    VEHICLE    INSUSANCZ 

SBC.  104.  (a)  SacuBRT  Covxaoro  a  Motor 
Vksicix. — Every  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle 
which  Is  registered  in  a  State  In  which  a 
State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  In- 
suranoe  in  accordance  with  title  n  or  title 
in  of  this  Act  Is  m  effect,  or  which  operated 
in  such  State  by  the  owner  or  with  his  per- 
mlssloQ,  shall  oointlnuously  provide  secur- 
ity covering  such  motor  vehicle  while  such 
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vehicle  Is  either  present  or  relgstered  in  such 
State.  Security  shall  be  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  basic  restoration  benefits,  and,  at  the 
option  of  a  State  establishing  plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  II  of  this  Act,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  other  benefits  or  tort  liability.  The 
owner  or  any  other  person  may  provide  secu- 
rity covering  a  motor  vehicle  by  a  contract  of 
insurance  with  an  Insurer  or  by  qualifying  as 
a  self-Insurer  or  as  an  obligated  government, 
(b)  Sai.r-lNS'UKAMCK. — Self-Insurance,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  commissioner  or  de- 
partment. Is  effected  by  filing  with  the  de- 
partment in  satisfactory  form — 

(1)  a  continuing  undertaking  by  the  owner 
or  other  appropriate  person  to  pay  basic 
restoration  benefits  and  any  tort  liability  re- 
quired by  State  law  In  amounts  not  less  than 
those  required  by  such  State  law.  to  per- 
form all  obligations  Imposed  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.  and  to  elect  to  pay  such  added 
restoration  benefits  as  are  specified  In  the 
undertaking; 

(2)  evidence  that  appropriate  provision 
exists  for  prompt  and  efficient  administration 
of  all  claims,  benefits,  and  obligations  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  this  Act;  and 

(3)  evidence  that  reliable  financial  ar- 
rangements, deposits,  resources,  or  conunlt- 
ments  exist  providing  assurance  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  that  afforded  by  a  con- 
tract of  Insurance  complying  with  this  Act 
for  payment  of  no-fault  benefits,  any  re- 
quired tort  lUblllty,  and  performance  of  aU 
other  obligations  imposed  In  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

(c)  Oblioatxd  OovxaNMENT. — A  govern- 
ment may  provide  security  with  respect  to 
any  motor  vehicle  owned  or  operated  by  it 
by  lawfully  obligating  Itself  to  pay  basic  res- 
toration benefits  In  accordance  with  this  Act, 
and  such  added  restoration  benefits  as  are 
specified  in  the  undertaking. 

(d)  Obligations  Upon  TntMiNATioN  of 
SicuRiTT. — An  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  who 
ceases  to  maintain  the  security  required  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  immediately 
surrender  the  registration  certificate  and  li- 
cense plates  for  the  vehicle  to  the  depart- 
ment and  may  not  operate  or  permit  opera- 
tion of  the  vehicle  in  any  State  until  security 
has  again  been  iurnished  as  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  thU  Act.  A  person  other  than 
the  owner  who  ceases  to  maintain  such  secu- 
rity shall  Immediately  notify  the  owner  and 
the  department,  who  may  not  operate  or  per- 
mit operation  of  the  vehicle  until  security 
has  again  been  furnished.  An  insurer  who 
has  issued  a  contract  of  Insurance  and  knows 
or  has  reason  to  believe  the  contract  is  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  secxirlty  shall  im- 
mediately give  notice  to  the  department  of 
the  termination  of  the  insurance.  If  the  com- 
missioner or  department  wlthdra?rai  approval 
of  security  provided  by  a  self-insurer  or 
knows  that  the  conditions  for  self -insurance 
have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  Immediately 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  department.  These 
requirements  may  be  modified  or  waived  by 
the  department. 

AVAZLABIUTT  OF  INSXTKANCK 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Plan.— (1)  The  commissioner 
shall  establish  and  implement  or  approve  and 
supervise  a  plan  assuring  that  any  required 
no-fault  benefits  and  tort  liability  coverages 
for  motor  vehicles  will  be  conveniently  and 
expeditiously  available,  subject  only  to  pay- 
ment or  provision  for  payment  of  the 
premium,  to  each  Individual  who  cannot  con- 
veniently obtain  InsT'rance  through  ordinary 
methods  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  those  ap- 
plicable to  similarly  situated  individuals 
under  the  plan.  The  plan  may  provide  rea- 
sonable means  for  the  transfer  of  individuals 
insured  thereunder  into  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket, at  the  same  or  lower  rates,  pursiiant  to 
regulations  established  by  the  commissioner. 
The  plan  may  be  implemented  by  assign- 
ment of  applicants  among  Insurers,  pooling, 
any   Jomt   insuring   or   reinsuring   arrange- 


ment, or  any  other  method,  including  a  State 
fund,  that  rwults  In  all  i^pllcants  being 
conveniently  afforded  the  Insurance  oovw- 
ages  on  reasonable  and  not  unfairly  dis- 
criminatory terms. 

(2)  Tbe  plan  siiall  make  available  added 
restoration  benefiU  and  tort  liability  cov- 
erages together  with  other  contract  provi- 
sions which  the  commissioner  determines  are 
reasonably  needed  by  applicants  and  are  com- 
monly afforded  in  voluntary  markets.  The 
plan  must  also  assure  that  there  Is  available 
through  the  private  sector  or  otherwise  to 
all  appUcauts  adequate  premium  financing 
or  provision  for  the  installment  payment  of 
premiums  subject  to  ^customary  terms  and 
conditions. 

(3)  All  insvurers  writing  no-fault  benefits 
and  tort  liability  coverages  In  a  State  shall 
participate  in  the  plan  in  such  State.  The 
plan  shall  provide  for  equitable  apportion- 
ment, among  all  participating  Insurers  writ- 
ing any  insurance  coverage  required  under 
the  plan,  of  the  financial  burdens  of  insur- 
ance provided  to  applicants  under  the  plan 
and  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  plan. 

(4)  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  ap- 
proval of  tbe  oommiasloner,  insurers  may 
consult  and  agree  with  each  other  and  with 
other  appropriate  persons  as  to  the  organi- 
zation, administration,  and  operation  of  the 
plan  and  as  to  rates  and  rate  modifications 
for  insurance  coverages  provided  under  the 
plan.  Rates  and  rate  modifications  adopted 
or  charged  for  insurance  coverages  provided 
tmder  the  plan  shall — 

(A)  be  first  adopted  or  approved  by  the 
commissioner;  aad 

(B)  be  reasonable  and  not  unfairly  dis- 
criminatory among  slmUarly  situated  appli- 
cants for  Insurance  pursuant  to  regulation* 
established  by  the  commissioner. 

(5)  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  approval 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  plan  siiall  afforrt 
required  coverages  for  motor  vehicles  to  any 
economically  disadvantaged  individual.*  at 
rates  as  determined  by  the  State,  which  shall 
not  be  so  great  as  to  deny  such  individual 
access  to  insurance  which  it  is  necessary  for 
lilm  to  have  in  order  to  earn  Income  and  to 
be  or  remain  gainfully  employed. 

(6)  To  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Commissioner  may  adopt  rules, 
make  orders,  enter  into  agreements  with 
other  governmental  and  private  entitles  and 
individuals,  and  form  and  operate  or  author- 
ize the  formation  and  operation  of  bureaus 
and  other  legal  entities. 

(b)  Cancellation,  Rktusal  To  Rxnxw,  ob 
Other  Termination  of  Insitrance. — (1) 
Every  contract  of  insurance  providing  se- 
curity covering  a  motor  vehicle  which  ts  not 
one  of  five  or  more  motor  vehicles  under 
common  ownership  insured  under  a  single 
insiiring  agreement,  except  as  provided  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
may  not  be  canceled,  modified,  or  otherwise 
terminated  by  the  Insurer  nor  may  the  in- 
surer fail  to  renew  except  at  specified  datea 
or  Intervals  which  may  not  be  less  than  six 
months  after  the  mceptlon  of  coverage  or 
thereafter  less  than  six  months  apart. 

(3)  An  Insurer  may  terminate  Insurance 
If  written  notice  of  termination,  including 
the  reasons  therefor,  u  maUed  or  delivered 
to  the  insured  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  termination — 

(A)  by  cancellation  at  any  time  within 
seventy-five  days  after  the  inception  of  m- 
Itial  coverage; 

(B)  by  cancellation  for  nonpayment  of 

(1)  premium  when  due,  or 

(U)  any  premium  installment  when  due 
for  which  reasonable  and  separate  notice  has 
been  given;  or 

(C)  oy  excl'.islon  of  an  Insured  whose  li- 
cense to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  has  been 
revoked,  following  a  hearing  and  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

(3)  Except  as  permitted  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  any  termmatlon  of  msur- 
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ance  by  an  insurer  which  Is  jjermitted  by 
the  Insurance  contract  and  not  prohibited 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Includ- 
ing any  refusal  by  the  Insurer  to  renew  the 
insurance  at  the  expiration  of  its  term  and 
any  modification  by  the  Insurer  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  insurance  unfavorable 
to  the  insured.  Is  nevertheless  ineffective, 
unless  written  notice  of  intention  to  modify, 
not  to  renew,  or  otherwise  to  terminate  the 
insurance  has  been  mailed  or  delivered  to 
the  Insured  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  modification,  expiration, 
or  other  termination  of  the  insurance. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  a  can- 
cellation or  refusal  to  renew  by  or  at  the 
direction  of  any  person  acting  pursuant  to 
any  power  or  authority  under  any  premium 
finance  plan,  agreement,  or  arrangement, 
whether  or  not  with  power  of  attorney  or 
assignment  from  the  Insured,  constitutes  a 
cancellation  or  refusal  to  renew  by  the  in- 
surer. 

(5)  This  subsection  does  not  limit  or  ^ply 
to  any  termination,  modification,  or  cancella- 
tion of  the  Insurance,  or  to  any  suspension 
of  Insurance  coverage,  by  or  at  the  written 
request  of  the  Insured  or  upon  the  sale  or 
other  transfer  of  the  second  vehicle  to  an 
individual  who  Is  not  an  insured  under  the 
same  contract  of  insurance. 

(6)  This  subsection  does  not  affect  any 
right  an  insurer  has  under  other  law  to  re- 
scind or  otherwise  terminate  Insurance  be- 
cause of  fraud  or  other  willful  misconduct 
of  the  Insured  at  the  Inception  of  the  insur- 
ing transaction  or  the  right  of  either  party 
to  reform  the  contract  on  the  basts  of  mutual 
mistake  of  fact. 

(7)  An  insurer,  his  authorized  agents  and 
employees,  and  any  person  furnishing  infor- 
mation upon  which  he  has  relied,  are  not 
liable  In  any  action  or  proceeding  brought 
because  of  any  statement  made  In  good  faith 
pvirsuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

PATMENT    OF    CLAIMS    FOR    NO-FAT7LT    BENEFITS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  a«Nnut.— (1)  No-fault 
benefits  are  payable  monthly  as  loss  accrues. 
Loss  accrues  not  when  injury  occurs,  but  as 
allowable  expenses,  work  loss,  replacement 
services  loss,  or  survivor's  loss  Is  sustained. 

(2)  No-fault  benefits  are  overdue  if  not 
paid  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  by 
the  restoration  obligor  of  each  submission 
of  reasonable  proof  of  the  fact  and  amount 
of  loes  sxistalned,  unless  the  restoration  obli- 
gor designates,  upon  receipt  of  an  initial 
claim  for  no-fault  benefits,  periods  not  to 
exceed  thirty-one  days  each  for  accumulatlne; 
all  such  claims  received  within  each  such 
period,  in  which  case  such  benefits  are  over- 
due if  not  paid  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
close  of  each  such  period.  If  reasonable  proof 
Is  supplied  as  to  only  part  of  a  claim,  but  the 
part  amounts  to  •lOO  or  more,  benefits  for 
such  part  are  overdue  If  not  paid  within  the 
time  mandated  by  this  parapraph.  An  obll- 
Katlon  for  basic  restoration  benefits  for  an 
item  of  allowable  expense  mav  be  dlscharifed 
bv  the  restoration  obligor  by  reimbursing 
the  victim  or  by  making  direct  payment  to 
the  supplier  or  provider  of  products,  services 
or  accommodations  within  ths  time  man- 
dated hv  this  paragraph.  Overdue  payments 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  per 
centum  per  annum. 

(3)  A  claim  for  no-fa\ilt  benefits  shell  be 
paid  without  deduction  for  the  benefits  or 
advantaees  which  are  to  »)e  subtracted  from 
the  loss  In  calcnlatlnff  net  loes  In  accordance 
with  section  208  (a)  of  this  Act.  If  such  bene- 
fits or  advantages  have  not  been  i><ild  or  pro- 
vidert  to  such  claimant  ortor  to  the  date  the 
no-fault  benefits  are  ov«>Tdue  or  the  no-fa"lt 
benefits  claim  Is  paid.  The  restoration  obll- 
«or  Is  t>ereMr>on  entitled  to  recover  reim- 
bursement from  the  person  oblltrated  to  pay 
or  provide  such  benefits  or  advantages  or 
from  the  claimant  who  actually  receives 
them. 

(4)  A  restoration  obligor  may  bring  an 


action  to  recover  relmbvirsement  for  no-fault 
benefits  which  are  paid  upon  the  basis  of 
an  intentional  misrepresentation  of  a  mate- 
rial fact  by  a  claimant  or  a  supplier  or  pro- 
vider of  an  item  of  allowable  expense,  if  such 
restoration  obligor  reasonably  relied  upon 
such  misrepresentation.  The  action  may  be 
brought  only  against  such  supplier  or  pro- 
vider, unless  the  claimant  has  intentionally 
misrepresented  the  facts  or  knew  of  the 
misrepresentation.  A  restoration  obligor  may 
offset  amounts  he  Is  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  claimant  under  this  paragraph  against 
any  no-fault  benefits  otherwise  due. 

(5)   A  restoration  obligor  who  rejects  a 
claim  for  basic  restoration  benefits  shall  give 
to  the  claimant  written  notice  of  the  rejec- 
tion promptly,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  reasonable 
proof  of  the  loes.  Such  notice  shall  specify 
the  reason  for  such  rejection  and  Inform 
the  claimant  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
his  right  to  obtain  an  attorney.  If  a  claim  is 
rejected  for  a  reason  other  than  tliat  the  per- 
son Is  not  entitled  to  basic  restoration  ben- 
efits claimed,  the  written  notice  shall  Inform 
the   claimant   that   he   may   file   his   claim 
with  the  assigned  claims  bureau  and  shall 
give  the  name  and   address  of   the  bureau, 
(b)  Release  or  Settlement  of  Claim. —  (1) 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, no-fault  benefits  shall  not  be  denied  or 
terminated  because  the  victim  executed  a 
release    or    other    settlement    agreement.    A 
claim  for  no-fault  benefits  may  be  discharged 
by  a  settlement  agreement  for  an   agreed 
amount  payable  in  installments  or  in  a  lump 
sum,  if  the  reasonably  anticipated  net  loss 
does  not  exceed  $2,600.  In  all  other  cases,  a 
claim  may  be  discharged  by  a  settlement  to 
the    extent    authorized    by   State    law    and 
upon  a  finding,  by  a  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction, that  the  settlement  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  claimant  and  any  beneficiaries 
of  the  settlement,  and  that  the  claimant  un- 
derstands and  consents  to  such  settlement, 
and  upon  payment  by  the  restoration  obligor 
of  the  costs  of  such  proceeding  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  (based  upon  actual 
time  expended)   to  the  attorney  selected  by 
or  appointed   for   tht   claimant.   Such   costs 
may  not  be  charged  to  or  deducted  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  settlement.  Upon  approval  of 
the  settlement,  the  court  may  make  appro- 
priate   orders   concerning   the    safeguarding 
and  disposing  of  the  proceeds  of  the  settle- 
ment and  may  direct  as  a  condition  of  the 
settlement  agreement,  that  the  restoration 
obligor  pay  the  resonable  coet  of  appropriate 
future  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
service. 

(2)  A  settlement  agreement  for  an  amount 
payable  in  installments  shall  be  modified 
as  to  amounts  to  be  paid  in  the  future.  If  it 
is  shown  that  a  material  and  substantial 
change  of  circumstances  has  occurred  or 
that  there  is  newly-discovered  evidence  con- 
cernir.g  the  claimant's  physical  condition, 
loss,  or  rehabilitation  which  could  not  have 
been  known  previously  or  discovered  In  the 
exerelse  of  reasonable  diligence. 

(3)  A  settlement  agreement  may  be  set 
aside  if  it  is  procured  by  fraud  or  if  its 
terms  are  unconscionable. 

(c)  Time  Limitations  on  Actions  To  Re- 
cover BKNxnTS. — (1)  If  no-fault  benefits 
have  not  been  paid  for  loss  arising  otherwise 
than  from  death,  an  action  therefor  may  be 
commenced  not  later  than  two  yeare  after 
the  victim  suffere  the  loss  and  either  knows, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
should  have  known,  that  the  loss  was  caused 
by  the  accident,  or  not  later  than  four  yeare 
after  the  accident,  whichever  is  earlier.  If  no- 
fault  benefits  have  been  paid  for  loss  arising 
otherwise  than  from  death,  an  action  for 
further  benefits,  other  than  survivor's  Ijene- 
fits  by  either  the  same  or  another  claimant 
may  be  conmienced  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  last  payment  of  benefits. 

(2)  If  no-fault  benefits  have  not  been  paid 


to  the  deceased  victim  or  his  survivor  or 
survivors,  an  action  for  survivor's  benefits 
may  be  commenced  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  death  or  four  years  after  the  ac- 
cident from  which  death  results,  whichever 
Is  earlier.  If  survivor's  benefits  have  been 
paid  to  any  survivor,  an  action  for  further 
survivor's  benefits  by  either  the  same  or 
another  claimant  may  be  commenced  not 
later  than  two  years  after  tbe  last  payment 
of  benefits.  If  no-fault  benefits  have  been 
paid  for  loss  suffered  by  a  victim  l>efore  bis 
death  resulting  from  the  injury,  an  action  for 
survivor's  benefits  may  be  commenced  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  death  or  Biz 
yeara  after  the  last  payment  of  benefits, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

(3)  If  timely  action  for  basic  restoration 
benefits  Is  commenced  against  a  restoration 
obligor  and  benefits  are  denied  because  of  a 
determination  that  the  restoration  obligor's 
coverage  is  not  applicable  to  the  claimant 
under  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  this 
Act,  an  action  against  tbe  applicable  res- 
toration obligor  or  the  restoration  obligor 
to  whom  a  claim  Is  assigned  under  an  as- 
signed claims  plan  may  be  commenced  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  determina- 
tion becomes  final  or  the  last  date  on  whldi 
the  action  could  otherwise  have  been  com- 
menced, whichever  is  later. 

(4)  Except  as  paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (8) 
prescribes  a  longer  period,  an  action  by  a 
claimant  on  an  assigned  claim  which  has 
been  timely  presented  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  108(c)  of  this  Act 
may  not  be  commenced  more  than  sixty  days 
after  the  claimant  receives  written  notice  of 
rejection  of  the  claim  by  the  restoration  ob- 
ligor to  which  it  was  assigned. 

(6)  If  a  person  entitled  to  no-fault  bene- 
fits Is  under  a  legal  disability  vrhen  the 
right  to  bring  an  action  for  the  benefits  ^ 
firat  accrues,  the  period  of  his  disability  Is 
not  a  part  of  the  time  limited  for  commence- 
ment of  the  action. 

(d)  Assignment  of  Benefits. — An  assign- 
ment of  or  an  agreement  to  assign  any  right 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  for  loss  accruing 
in  the  future  Is  unenforceable  except  as  to 
benefits  for — 

(1)  work  loss  to  secure  payment  of  ali- 
mony, maintenance,  or  child  support;  or 

(2)  allowable  expense  to  tbe  extent  the 
benefits  are  for  the  cost  of  products,  serv- 
ices, or  accommodations  provided  or  to  be 
provided  by  the  assignee. 

(e)  Deduction  and  Setoff. — Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  In  this  Act,  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  shall  be  paid  without  deduc- 
tion or  setoff. 

(f)  Exemption  op  Benefits. — (1)  No-fatdt 
benefits  for  allowable  exoense  are  exempt 
from  garnishment,  attachment,  execution, 
and  any  other  process  or  claim,  except  upon 
the  claim  of  a  creditor  who  has  provided 
products,  services,  or  accommodations  to  the 
extent  benefits  are  for  allowable  expense  for 
thoee  products,  services,  or  accommodations. 

(2)  Basic  restoration  benefits  other  than 
thoee  for  allowable  expense  are  exempt  from 
garnishment,  attachment,  execution,  and  any 
other  process  or  claim  for  benefits  attributa- 
ble to  loes  sustamed  within  the  first  sixty 
days  following  the  accident  resulting  in  in- 
Jury.  Other  basic  restoration  benefits  (ex- 
cept for  items  of  allowable  expense)  are 
exempt  to  the  extent  tliat  wages  or  earnings 
are  exempt  under  any  applicable  law  exempt- 
mg  wages  or  earnings  from  such  process  at 
claims. 

ATTORNET'S  FEES  AND  CLAIMS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Fees  of  Claimant's  Attor- 
ney.— (1)  If  any  overdue  no-fault  benefits 
are  paid  by  the  restoration  obligor  after  re- 
ceipt of  notice  of  representation  of  a  claim- 
ant by  an  attorney  or  if  an  action  is  main- 
tained (unless  the  court  determines  that  the 
claim  or  any  significant  part  thereof  is 
fraudulent  or  so  excessive  as  to  have  no  rea- 
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;  sonable  foundation) ,  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  (based  upon  actual  time  expended)  shall 
be  paid  by  the  restoration  obligor  to  such 
attorney.  No  part  of  the  attorney's  fee  for 
representing  the  claimant  in  connection  with 
a  claim  or  action  for  no-faiilt  benefits  may  be 
charged  or  deducted  from  benefits  otherwise 
due  to  such  claimant  and  no  part  of  such 
benefits  may  be  applied  to  such  fee. 

(2)  In  any  such  action  brought  against 
the  claimant  by  the  restoration  obligor,  the 
court  may  award  the  claimant's  attorney  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  defending  such 
action,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  restora- 
tion obligor. 

(b)  Fexs  or  Restoration  Obucok's  At- 
torney.— A  restoration  obligator  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  defend- 
ing a  claim  if  the  court  determines  that  the 
claim  or  any  significant  part  thereof  is  fraud- 
ulent <»:  so  excessive  as  to  have  no  reason- 
able foundation.  The  fee  may  be  treated  as 
an  offset  against  any  benefits  due  or  to  be- 
come due  to  the  claimant. 

AflSIGNXO   CLAIMS 

Sxc.  108.  (a)  Oenxkai.. — (1)  If  a  State  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  in 
accordance  with  title  n  or  title  m  of  this 
Act  Is  m  effect  on  the  date  when  the  ac- 
cident resulting  in  injury  occurs,  a  victim  or 
the  survivor  or  survivors  of  a  deceased  vic- 
tim may  obtain  basic  restoration  benefits 
through  the  assigned  claims  plan  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
In  the  State  of  domicile,  If  any,  of  the  victim 
or  deceased  victim,  or  of  none,  in  the  State, 
In  which  the  accident  resxUting  In  injury 
occurs,  if  basic  restoration  Insurance — 

(A)  Is  not  applicable  to  the  injury  for  a 
reason  other  than  those  specified  in  the  pro- 
visions on  ineligible  claimants; 

(B)  is  not  applicable  to  the  injury  be- 
cause the  victim  converted  a  motor  vehicle 
while  he  was  under  fifteen  years  of  age; 

(C)  applicable  to  the  Injury  cannot  be 
Identified; 

(D)  applicable  to  the  injury  is  inadequate 
to  provide  the  contracted-for  benefits  be- 
cause of  financial  inability  of  a  restoration 
obligor  to  fulfill  its  obligation;  or 

(E)  benefits  are  refused  by  a  restoration 
obligor  for  a  reason  other  than  that  the  in- 
dividual is  not  entitled  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  to  the  basic  restoration  benefits 
claimed. 

(2)  If  a  claim  qualifies  for  assignment  un- 
der paragraph  (1)(C),  (D).  or  (E)  of  this 
subsection,  the  assigned  claims  bureau  or 
any  insiu^r  to  whom  the  claim  Is  assigned 
Is  subrogated  to  all  rights  of  the  claimant 
against  the  restoration  obligor  legally  obli- 
gated to  provide  basic  restoration  benefits  to 
the  claimant,  or  against  any  successor  In 
interest  to  or  substitute  for  such  obligor  for 
such  benefits  as  are  provided  by  the  as- 
signee. 

(3)  If  an  individual  receives  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  through  the  assigned  claims 
plan  for  any  reason  other  than  because  of 
the  financial  inability  of  a  restoration  obligor 
to  fulfill  Its  obligation,  all  benefits  or  advan- 
tages that  such  individual  receives  or  is  en- 
titled to  receive  as  a  result  of  such  Injury, 
other  than  life  Insurance  benefits  or  benefits 
by  way  of  succession  at  death  or  in  discharge 
of  familial  obligations  of  support,  shall  be 
subtracted  from  loss  In  calculating  net  loss. 

(4)  An  assigned  claim  of  an  individual  who 
does  not  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
providing  seciirity  for  the  payment  of  basic 
restoration  benefits,  or  of  an  individual  as  to 
whom  the  security  Is  invalidated  because  of 
his  fraud  or  willful  misconduct,  Is  subject 
to — 

(A)  all  the  maximum  optional  deductibles 
and  exclusions  required  'o  be  offered;  and 

(B)  a  deduction  in  the  amount  of  $800 
for  each  year  or  part  thereof  of  the  period  of 
his  continuous  failure  to  provide  security, 
applicable  to  any  benefits  otherwise  payable 


except  basic  restoration  benefits  for  allow- 
able expense. 

(b)  Assigned  CX&ims  Punt. — (1)  Restora- 
tion obligors  providing  basic  restoration  In- 
surance in  a  State  may  organize  and  main- 
tain, subject  to  approval  and  regulation  by 
the  commissioner,  an  assigned  claims  bureau 
and  an  assigned  claims  plan  and  adopt  rules 
for  their  operation  and  for  assessment  of 
costs  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  consistent 
with  this  Act.  If  such  biireau  and  plan  are 
not  organized  and  maintained  in  a  manner 
considered  by  the  commissioner  to  be  con- 
sistent with  this  Act  and  with  State  law, 
he  shall  organize  and  maintain  an  assigned 
claims  bureau  and  an  assigned  claims  plan. 
Each  restoration  obligor  Insurer  providing 
basic  restoration  Insurance  in  a  State  shall 
participate  in  the  assigned  claims  bureau 
and  the  assigned  claims  plan  in  the  State. 
Costs  incurred  shall  be  allocated  fairly  and 
equitably  among  the  restoration  obligors. 

(2)  The  assigned  claims  biireau  shall 
promptly  assign — 

(A)  each  claim  for  no-fault  benefits  to  an 
assignee  who  shtai  be  a  pcu^icipatlng  in- 
surer; and  (B)  notify  the  claimant  of  the 
Identity  and  address  of  such  assignee. 
Claims  shall  be  assigned  so  as  to 
minimize  Inconvenience  to  claimants.  The 
assignee  thereafter  has  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  If  he  had  issued  a  policy  of  basic 
restoration  Insurance  complying  with  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  Injury  or,  In  a  case  in- 
volving the  financial  inability  of  a  rest<Mii- 
tion  obligor  to  perform  its  obligations,  as  If 
the  assignee  had  written  the  applicable  basic 
restoration  Insurance,  undertaken  the  self- 
surance,  or  lawfully  obligated  Itself  to  pay 
basic  restoration  benefits. 

(c)  Tncx  FOR  PREsnrriMo  Claims  Under 
AssioMED  Claims  Plan. —  (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an 
individual  authorized  to  obtain  basic  reetora- 
tlon  benefits  through  the  assigned  claims 
plan  shall  notify  the  assigned  claim  bureau 
of  his  claim  within  the  time  that  would 
have  been  allowed  pursuant  to  section  106(c) 
of  this  Act  for  commencing  an  action  for 
basic  restoration  benefits  against  any'rw- 
toratlon  obligor,  other  than  an  assigned 
claims  bureau,  in  any  case  which  identifiable 
no-fault  Insurance  coverage  was  in  effect 
and  applicable  to  the  claim. 

(2)  If  timely  action  for  basic  restoration 
benefits  is  commenced  against  a  restoration 
obligor  who  is  unable  to  fulfill  his  obligations 
because  of  financial  inability,  an  individual 
authorized  to  obtain  basic  restoration  bene- 
fits through  the  assigned  claims  plan  shall 
notify  the  bureau  of  his  claim  within  six 
months  after  his  discovery  of  such  financial 
inability. 

STATE     REGTTLATION 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Rates  and  Rating. — The  com- 
missioner. In  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law.  shall  regulate  restoration  oblig- 
ors providing  security  covering  a  motor  ve- 
hicle in  his  State.  The  rates  charged  for 
security  shall  be  established,  determined,  and 
modified  in  each  State  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  rating 
law  of  such  State. 

(b)  Public  Information. — The  commis- 
sioner shall  provide  the  means  to  inform 
purchasers  of  Insurance,  in  a  manner  ade- 
quate to  permit  them  to  compare  prices, 
about  rates  being  charged  by  insurers  for  no- 
fault  benefits  and  tort  liability  coverage. 

(c)  Account abilitt  Program. — ^The  com- 
missioner, through  the  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency,  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  program  for  the  regular  and 
periodic  evaluation  of  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  for  which  reimburse- 
ment or  payment  Is  sought  from  a  restora- 
tion obligor  as  an  item  of  allowable  expense 
to  assure  that — 

(A)  the  services  are  medical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  as  defined  in  section 
103(16)  of  this  Act; 
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(B)  the  recipient  of  the  services  Is  making 
progreas  toward  a  greater  level  of  Independ- 
ent functioning  and  the  services  are  neces- 
sary to  such  progress  and  continued  prog- 
ress; and 

(C)  the  charges  for  the  servlc«s  for  which 
reimbursement  or  payment  Is  sought  are 
fair  and  reasonable. 

Progress  reports  shaU  be  made  periodically 
in  writing  on  each  case  for  which  reimburse- 
ment or  payment  is  sought  under  security 
for  the  payment  of  basic  restoration  benefits. 
Such  reports  shall  be  prepared  by  the  super- 
vising physician  or  rehabUltatlon  counselor 
and  submitted  to  the  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agency.  The  State  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon agency  shall  file  reports  with  the 
applicable  restoration  obligor  or  obligors. 
Pursuant  to  this  program,  there  shaU  be 
provision  for  determinations  to  be  made  in 
writing  of  the  rehabUltatlon  goals  and  needs 
of  the  victim  and  for  the  periodic  assessment 
of  progress  at  reasonable  time  Intervals  by 
the  supervising  physician  <»  rehabilitation 
counselor. 

(2)  The  commissioner  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  program  for  the 
regrilar  and  periodic  evaluation  of  hU  State's 
no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance. 

(d)  AvAiLABnjTT  or  Service. — The  com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  cooitllnate  with 
appropriate  government  agencies  in  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  emergency 
health  services  system  or  systems,  and  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  assure  that  emergency 
health  services  are  avaUable  for  each  vic- 
tim suffering  injury  In  the  State.  The  com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  assure  that  medical  and  voca- 
tional rehabUltatlon  services  are  avaUable  for 
each  victim  resident  in  the  State.  Such  steps 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  guaran- 
tees of  loans  or  other  obligations  of  suppliers 
or  providers  of  such  services,  and  support  for 
training  programs  for  personnel  In  programs 
and  facilities  offering  such  services. 

MOTOR   VEHTTT.ES   IK   INTKRSTATK  TRAVXL 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Oeneral. — An  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  who  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements for  security  covering  a  motor  ve- 
hicle m  the  State  of  regtatratJon  of  such 
vehicle  shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  for  such  sectirtty  in 
any  State  In  which  such  vehicle  Is  operating. 

(b)  Conforming  Coverage. — (1)  A  restora- 
tion obligor  providing  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  basic  restoration  benefits  shall  be 
obligated  to  provide,  and  each  contract  of 
Insurance  for  the  payment  of  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  shall  be  construed  to  conuin 
coverage  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  security  covering  a  motor  vehicle 
in  any  State  in  which  any  victim  who  is  a 
claimant  or  whose  survivors  are  claimants 
Is  domlcUed  or  Is  injured. 

(2 )  A  restoration  obligor  providing  security 
for  the  payment  of  basic  restoration  benefits 
shall  be  obligated  to  provide,  and  each  con- 
tract of  Insurance  for  the  payment  of  basic 
restoration  benefits  shall  be  construed  to 
contain,  coverage  of  »50,000  to  protect  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle  from 
tort  lUbUlty  to  which  he  Is  exposed  through 
application  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  domi- 
cile of  a  victim  (or  in  the  State  In  which 
the  accident  resulting  In  Injury  or  harm  to 
property  occurs  if  a  victim  Is  not  domiciled 
In  any  State),  but  to  which  he  would  not 
have  been  exposed  through  appUcstlon  of 
the  law  of  the  State  of  registration  of  the 
motor  vehicle. 

(c)  Applicable  Law. — (1)  The  basic  res- 
toration benefiu  avaUable  to  any  victim  or 
to  any  survivor  of  a  deceased  victim  shall 
be  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
insurance  In  accordance  with  title  n  or  title 
in  of  this  Act  which  is  in  effect  In  the  State 
of  domlcUe  of  the  victim  on  the  date  when 
the  motor  vehicle  accident  resulting  in  In- 


Jury  occurs.  If  there  Is  no  such  State  no- 
fault  plan  In  effect  or  If  the  victim  is  not 
domlcUed  in  any  State,  then  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  avaUable  to  any  victim  shaU 
be  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance, If  any,  in  effect  la  the  State  in 
which  the  accident  resulting  in  injury  occurs. 
(2)  The  right  of  a  victim  or  of  a  survivor 
of  a  deceased  victim  to  sue  in  tort  shaU  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  doml- 
cUe of  such  victim.  If  a  victim  is  not  domi- 
ciled In  a  State,  such  right  to  sue  shall  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  accident  resulting  In  injury  or  damage 
to  property  occurs. 

UCBT8   AND    DVTIKS    OP   RKSTORATION   OBLIGORS 
SBC.    111.     (a)    RdMBOHSEMENT   AND   SlTBRO- 

CATIOM. — (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graplis  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  a 
restoration  obligor — 

(A)  does  not  have  and  may  not  contract, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
for  a  right  of  reimbursement  from  or  subro- 
gation to  the  proceeds  of  a  victim's  claim 
for  relief  or  to  a  victim's  cause  of  action  for 
noneconomic  detriment;  and 

(B)  may  not  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
tract for,  or  be  granted  by  a  State,  any  right 
of  reimbursement  based  upon  a  determina- 
tion of  fault  from  any  other  restoration  ob- 
ligor not  acting  as  a  reinsurer  for  no-fault 
benefits  which  it  has  paid  or  is  obligated  to 
pay  as  a  result  of  Injury  to  a  victim, 

(3)  Whenever  an  individual  Who  receives 
or  is  entitled  to  receive  no-fault  benefits  for 
an  injury  has  a  claim  or  catise  of  action 
against  any  other  person  for  breach  of  an 
obligation  or  duty  causing  the  Injury  or  for 
breach  of  express  or  Implied  warranty,  the 
restoration  obligor  is  subrogated  to  the  rights 
of  the  claimant  and  has  a  claim  for  relief 
or  a  cause  of  action,  separate  from  that  of 
the  claimant,  to  the  extent  that: 

(A)  elements  of  damage  compensated  for 
by  security  for  the  payment  of  no-fault  bene- 
fits are  recoverable;  and 

(B)  the  restoration  obligor  has  paid  or 
become  obligated  to  pay  accrued  or  future 
no-fault  benefits. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  pre- 
clude any  person  supplying  or  providing 
products,  services,  or  accommodations  from 
contractmg  otherwise  providing  for  a  right 
of  reimbursement  to  any  basic  restoration 
benefits  for  allowable  expense. 

(b)  DOTT  To  Pat  Basic  Restoration  Bene- 
*Trs. — A  restoration  obligor  providing  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  basic  restoration 
benefits  shaU  pay  or  otherwise  provide  such 
benefits  without  regard  to  fault  to  each  in- 
dividual entitled  thereto,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  State  no-fault 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  apDlicable 
thereto. 

(c)  Indemnttt.— A  restoration  obligor  has 
a  right  of  indemnity  against  an  todlvidual 
who  has  converted  a  motor  vehicle  Involved 
In  an  accident,  or  against  an  Individual  who 
has  IntentionaUy  injured  himself  or  another 
individual,  for  no-fault  benefits  paid  for 

(1)  the  loss  caused  by  the  conduct  of 
that  Individual; 

(2)  the  cost  of  processing  the  claims  for 
such  benefits;  and 

(3)  the  cost  of  enforcing  this  right  of 
Indemnity,   including  reasonable  attorney's 

(d)  Referral  for  Rehabilitation  Sxav- 
Kas. — The  restoration  obligor  shaU  promptly 
refer  each  victim  to  whom  basic  restoration 
benefits  are  expected  to  be  payable  for  more 
than  two  months  to  the  State  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon agency. 
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Sec.  113.  (a)  Oemirai,.— (l)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  as  a  restoration 
obligor  for  injury  arUtng  out  of  the  main- 
tenance or  use  of  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
which  Is  a  secured  vehicle  shaU  be  governed 
by  this  Act.  A  Federal  motor  vehicle  Is  a 
secured  vehicle,  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
whenever  It  is  located  or  operated  In  the  ter- 
rltortal  area  of  any  State,  Puerto  Rico, 
Canada,  or  Mexico. 

(2)  The  level  of  basic  restoration  benefits 
which  the  United  States  shall  pay  or  provide 
ShaU  be  controUed  by  the  no-fauit  plan  for 
motor  vehicle  insurance  in  effect  In  the  State 
of  domlcUe  of  the  victim,  if  any.  or  if  none, 
in  the  SUte  in  which  the  accident  resiUting 
in  injury  occurs. 

(b)  Procedttke. — The  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Admmistrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, shall  promulgate,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  revise,  regulations  with  respect  to 
security  covering  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
and  administrative  procedures  to  be  foUowed 
in  claims  against  the  United  States  for  no- 
fault  benefits. 

(c)  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  section 

(1)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  branch, 
department,  commission,  administration,  au- 
thority, board,  or  bureau  of,  or  any  corpora- 
tion owned  or  controlled  by.  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  "Federal  motor  vehicle"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  owned  or  leased  by  a  Federal  agency 
and  operated  with  Its  express  or  implied  per- 
mission. 

sepahabilitt 
Sec.  114.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
application  thereof  to  any  individual  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  invalidity  shall 
not  affect  any  provision  or  application  of  the 
Act  which  can  be  given  effect  without  the 
Involved  provision  or  application,  and  to  this 
end  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  separable- 
Provided,  That  if  any  provision  in  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  206  of  this 
Act,  or  any  appUcatlon  thereof  to  any  in- 
dividual or  circumstance,  Is  held  Invalid 
this  Act  ShaU  be  Interpreted  as  if  such 
paragraph  (6)  had  never  been  enacted. 
TITLE  n— NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR 
STATE  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VEHICLK  IN- 
SURANCE PLAN 


JT7RISDICTION  OF  FEDBRAL  OOURW 

Sec.  lia.  No  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtee  may  enterUln  an  action  for  no-fault 
benefits  unless  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  the  action. 


STATE  MO-FAULT  PLAN  DC  ACCOROANCX  WITH 
THIS   TITLE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Preemption. — Any  provision 
of  any  Stete  law  which  would  prevent  the 
establishment  or  administration  in  such 
SUte  of  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  In- 
surance in  accordance  with  this  title  or 
UUe  rn  of  this  Act  is  preempted. 

(b)  STATE  Plan. — By  the  completion  of  the 
first  general  session  of  the  State  legislature 
which  commences  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  State  may  establish  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  In  ac- 
cordance with  thU  title.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  plan,  the  commissioner 
ShaU  promptly  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
certified  copy  of  such  plan,  together  with  aU 
relevant  information  which  is  requested  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Determination  bt  Sbcretart. — Within 
ninety  days  after  the  Secretary  receives  a 
copy  of  a  State  no-fault  plan  established 
imder  subsection  (b)  or  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  determination 
whether  such  State  has  established  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title.  Unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
that  a  State  no-fault  plan  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  this  tlUe,  the  plan  shaU  go  into 
effect  in  such  State  on  the  date  designated 
in  the  plan.  In  no  event  shaU  such  State 
plan  go  Into  effect  less  than  nine  months 
or  mora  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
its  establishment. 


(d)  Pehiodic  Rrmw.— The  Secretary  shall 
periodically,  but  not  less  than  once  every 
three  years,  review  each  State  no-fault  plan 
for  motor  vehicle  insurance,  which  has  been 
approved  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
and  for  which  there  U  experience,  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  plan  is  stUl  in  accordance 
with  this  title  and  to  evalxiate  the  success 
of  such  plan  In  terms  of  the  policy  set  forth 
and  declared  in  section  102  of  this  Act.  TO 
facilitate  such  review,  the  commissioner  in 
each  such  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
periodically  all  relevant  information  which 
is  requested  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  report  to  tiie  President  and  Congress 
simiUtaneously  on  July  1  each  year  on  the 
results  of  such  .reviews,  including  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation. 

(e)  Alter.vative  State  Plan. — (1)  The  al- 
ternative SUte  no-faiut  plan  for  motor  vehi- 
cle insivance  (the  Stete  no-fault  plan  in 
accordance  with  title  HI  of  this  Act)  shaU 
become  applicable  foUowlng  the  compleUon 
of  the  first  general  session  of  the  SUte  legis- 
lature which  commences  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  unless,  prior  to  such 
date,  the  Secretary  has  made  a  determina- 
tion that  such  SUto  has  esUblished  a  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  in 
accordance  with  this  title.  The  alternative 
SUte  no-fault  plan  shaU  go  into  effect  In  a 
SUte  on  the  first  day  of  the  ninth  month 
after  such  plan  becomes  applicable  or  on  a 
date  designated  by  the  Secretary,  whichever 
is  earlier. 

(2)  If,  after  the  alternative  Stete  no-fault 
plan  is  applicable  or  in  effect  in  a  SUte,  the 
Secretary,  upon  petition,  makes  a  determlna- 
Uon.  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, that  such  SUte  has  established  a  no- 
fault  plan  in  accordance  with  this  title,  such 
SUte  no-fault  plan  shaU  go  mto  effect  and 
the  alternative  SUte  no-fault  plan  shall 
cease  to  be  applicable  or  in  effect  on  a  date 
to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  If,  after  a  SUte  no-fault  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  is  in  effect  In  a  SUto. 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  that 
Buch  Stete  no-fault  plan  is  no  longer  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  then  the  plan  which 
IB  no  longer  in  accordance  with  this  title 
ShaU  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  a  date  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  and  on  that  date 
the  alternative  SUto  no-fault  plan  shaU  bo 
into  effect  in  such  SUto. 

(f)  Procedure. — (i)  Before  making  any 
determination  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  afford  the  SUto  and  aU  Intor- 
ested  parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  by  oral  and  wrttton  sub- 
mission. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  notify  in  wriUns 
the  Oovemor  of  the  affected  SUte  of  any  de- 
terminations made  under  this  section  and 
ahaU  publish  these  determinations  with  rea- 
sons therefor  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  Any  determinations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  in  accordance  with  <*«)- 
tor  7  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  Inthe 
united  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit to  which  is  located  the  SUto  whoee 
plan  is  the  subject  of  such  determlnatlMi 
or  in  the  United  states  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  ColumbU  Circuit  Any 
such  review  shaU  be  instituted  within  sir^ 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  determina- 
tion made  by  the  Secretary  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  "-"~  *» 

national  btamdaus 
S»c.  2oa.  (a)  Oxmnui..-^  state  ertab- 
Ushlng  a  no-fault  plan  for  motcv  TeUdetoT 
surance  in  accordance  with  this  title  t.«ii 
enact  a  law  which  incorporates,  at  a  mini- 
mum tttle  I  of  this  Act.  except  sections  101. 
loa.  lia.  and  118.  and  this  title  exoept  this 
section  and  section  201.  The  provlaions  of 
these    sections,    taken    together.    sbaU    be 
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known    «s    th«    "nAtlon&l    standards"    for 
State  no-fault  motor  vehicle  Insurance. 

(b)  CamxiA. — A  State  no-fault  plan  for 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  is  tn  accordance 
with  this  title  If  it  meets  or  exceeds  all  of 
the  national  standards.  A  provision  In  a  State 
plan  "meets"  a  provision  In  the  national 
standards  if  the  substance  of  the  State  plan 
provision  is  the  same  as  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  corresponding  provision  in  the  na- 
tional standards.  A  provision  In  a  State  plan 
"exceeds"  a  provision  in  the  national  stand- 
ards If  the  substance  of  the  State  plan  pro- 
vision is  more  favorable  or  beneficial  to  an 
Insured  or  a  claimant  or  more  restrictive 
of  tort  liability  than  the  corresponding  pro- 
vision in  the  nationta  standards.  Any  pro- 
vision in  a  State  plan  as  to  which  there  is  no 
corresponding  provision  In  the  national 
standards  shall  not  be  evaluated  In  deter- 
mining whether  such  plan  meets  or  exceeds 
national  standards  provided  such  provision 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  national  stand- 
ards or  the  policy  set  forth  and  declared 
In  section  102  of  this  Act. 

BIGHT  TO  BASIC  BX8TOBATION  BUfXTITB 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Acci9ki«t  Wtthim  a  State. — 
If  the  accident  resulting  In  in]iu7  occtirs 
in  a  State  in  which  a  no-fault  plan  for  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  in  accordance  with  this 
title  or  title  m  of  this  Act  is  In  effect,  any 
victim  or  any  siirvivor  of  a  deceased  victim 
is  entitled  to  receive  basic  restoration  bene- 
fits. 

(b)  Accnmrr  Onrsiox  Ant  Statx.— If  the 
accident  resulting  in  Injury  occurs  outside 
a  State  In  which  a  no-fault  plan  Is  in  effect, 
but  In  an^  other  State,  Puerto  Rico,  Canada, 
or  Mexico!  a  victim  or  a  survivor  of  a  de- 
ceased victim  is  entitled  to  receive  basic 
restoration   benefits  if  such   victim  18  or 


(1)  an  insured;  or 

(2)  the  driver  or  other  occupant  of  a  se- 
ctired  vehicle. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  BBNUTl'S 

Skc.  304.  A  State  establishing  a  no-fault 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  aoorard- 
ance  with  this  title — 

(a)  may  not  limit  basic  restoration  bene- 
fits for  allowable  expense,  as  defined  In  sec- 
ttoQ  103(2)  of  this  Act: 

(b)  may  limit  basic  restoration  benefits 
for  work  loss  to— 

(1)  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of  the  following — 

(A)  $1,000  multiplied  by  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  the  average  per  capita  Income 
In  the  State  and  whose  denominator  Is  the 
average  per  capita  Income  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  latest  available 
United  States  Department  of  Ck>mmerce  fig- 
ures; or 

(B)  the  dlscloaed  amount  in  XhB  case  of 
a  named  Insured  who,  prior  to  the  acci- 
dent resiilting  In  injury,  voluntarily  dls- 
cloees  his  actxial  monthly  earned  Income 
to  his  restoration  obligor  and  agrees  In  writ- 
ing with  such  obligor  that  such  sum  shall 
measure  work  loss;  and 

(3)  a  total  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  •25,000  multiplied  by  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  the  average  per  capita  Income 
In  the  State  whose  denominator  is  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  latest  available  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  fl.g\ires;  or 

(b)  such  total  amount  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$15,000: 

(c)  may  provide  reasonable  exclusions 
from  or  monthly  or  total  limitations  on  basic 
restoration  benefits  for  replacement  services 
loss: 

(d)  may  provide  reasonable  exclusions 
from  or  mo:  hly  or  total  limitations  on  basic 
restoration  benefits  for  survivor's  loss; 

(e)  may  provide  that  any  contract  of  In- 
siirance  for  no-fault  benefits  allow  an  in- 
surer to  offer — 


(1)  a  deductible  not  to  exceed  $100  for 
each  individual: 

(3)  a  waiting  period  not  to  exceed  one 
week. 

Deductibles  and  waiting  periods  shall  be 
applicable  only  to  claims  of  Insureds  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  death  of  an  Insured,  to  the 
claims  of  his  survivors:  and 

(f)  shall  permit  any  legally  constituted 
entity,  which  is  providing  benefits  other  than 
no-fault  benefits  on  account  of  an  injury, 
to  coordinate  such  benefits  with  beneflta 
payable  by  any  restoration  obligor  on  ac- 
oo\int  of  the  same  injury.  In  order  for  such 
coordination  to  occiir,  there  miist  be  an 
equitable  reduction  or  savings  in  the  direct 
or  Indirect  oost  to  the  purchasers  of  benefits 
other  than  no-fault  benefits.  If  benefits  other 
than  no-fault  benefits  are  provided  to  an  in- 
dividual through  a  program,  group,  contract, 
or  other  arrangement  for  which  some  other 
person  pays  in  whole  ot  in  part,  then  reduc- 
tion or  savings  in  the  direct  or  indirect  cost 
to  such  person  of  such  benefits  resulting 
from  cooMlnatlon  shall  be  retiumed  to  such 
Individual   or   utilized   for  his   benefit. 

SOtTBCK     OF     BASIC    8XSTOEATION     BENKFTrS 

Szc.  205.  (a)  Applicablk  Sbctthitt. — The 
security  fc^  the  payment  of  basic  restora- 
tion benefits  to  any  injury  to — 

(1)  an  employee,  or  to  the  spouse  at  other 
relative  of  an  employee  residing  in  the  same 
household  as  the  employee,  if  the  accident 
resulting  in  Injury  occurs  while  the  victim 
or  deceased  victim  is  driving  or  occupying  a 
motor  vehicle  furnished  by  such  employee's 
employer.  Is  the  security  for  the  payment  of 
basic  restoration  benefits  covering  such 
motor  vehicle  or,  if  none,  any  other  security 
applicable  to  such  victim: 

(2)  an  insured  Is  the  seoirlty  under  which 
the  victim  or  deceased  victim  is  an  Insxired; 

(3)  the  driver  or  other  occupant  of  a  motor 
vehicle  involved  in.  an  accident  resulting  In 
Injury  who  is  not  an  Insured  is  the  security 
covering  such  vehicle; 

(4)  an  Individual  who  is  not  an  Insured  or 
the  driver  or  other  occupant  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle Involved  tn  an  accident  resulting  in 
injury  Is  the  security  covering  any  motor 
vehicle  involved  in  siich  accident.  For  pxu*- 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  a  parked  and  unoc- 
cupied motor  vehicle  Is  not  a  motor  •'ehlcle 
Involved  in  an  accident,  iinless  it  was  parked 
so  as  to  cause  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury: 
and 

(5)  any  other  individual  is  the  i4>pUcable 
assl£ried  claims  plan. 

(b)  MuLTiPix  SotracKs  or  Eqttal  PBioarrr. — 
If  two  or  more  obligations  to  pay  basic  re- 
storation benefits  apply  equally  to  an  Injury 
imder  the  priorities  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  restoration  obligor 
against  whom  a  claim  is  asserted  first  shall 
process  and  pay  the  claim  as  If  wholly  reapon- 
slble.  Such  obligor  Is  thereafter  entitled  to 
recover  contribution  pro  rata  from  any  other 
such  obligor  for  the  basic  restoration  benefits 
paid  and  for  the  costs  of  processing  the 
claim.  If  contribution  Is  sought  among  res- 
toration obligors  responsible  under  para- 
gn^h  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
proration  shall  be  based  on  the  niunber  at 
Involved  motor  vehicles. 

aESTBICnONS    ON    TOBT    I.TAHTT.rrT- 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Paxtial  Aboution.— Tort 
liability  is  abolished  with  respect  to  any  In- 
Jury  that  takes  place  in  a  State  In  which  a 
no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  In 
accordance  with  this  title  Is  In  effect  prior 
to  such  injury,  if  such  injury  arises  out  of  the 
maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  except 
that— 

(1)  An  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  Involved 
in  an  accident  remains  liable  if,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  the  vehicle  was  not  a  secured 
vehicle. 

(2)  A  person  in  the  business  of  designing, 
manufacturing,  repairing,  servicing,  or  other- 
wise  maintaining   motor    vehicles,   remains 


liable  for  Injury  arising  out  of  a  defect  in 
such  motor  vehicle  which  is  caused  or  not 
corrected  by  an  act  or  omission  In  the  course 
of  such  busmess,  other  than  a  defect  In  a 
motor  vehicle  which  Is  oi>erated  by  such 
business. 

(3)  An  individual  remains  liable  of  Inten. 
tionally  Injtirlng  himself  or  another  in- 
dividual. 

(4)  A  person  remains  liable  for  loss  which 
is  not  compensated  because  of  any  limitation 
in  accordance  with  sections  204(b)(2).  (c), 
or  (d)  of  this  Act.  A  person  is  not  liable  for 
loss  which  is  not  compensated  because  of 
limitations  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  (1)  or  (e)  of  section  204  of  this  Act. 

(6)  A  person  remains  liable  for  damages 
for  noneconomlc  detriment  In  excess  of 
$2,600,  if  the  accident  results  in — 

(A)  death,  serious  and  permanent  dis- 
figurement, or  other  serious  and  permanent 
injury;  or 

(B)  more  than  six  continuous  months  of 
total  disability.  As  used  In  this  subpara- 
graph, "total  disability"  means  medically 
determinable  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  prevents  the  victim  from  performing 
all  or  substantially  all  of  the  material  acts 
and  duties  which  constitute  his  usual  and 
customary  dally  activities. 

(b)  NoNBEncBtJBSABLE  ToBT  FINE. — Noth- 
ing tn  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  im- 
munize an  individual  from  liability  to  pay 
a  fine  on  the  basis  of  fault  In  any  proceed- 
ing based  upon  any  act  or  omission  arising 
out  of  the  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle:  Provided,  That  such  fine  may  not 
be  paid  or  reimbiirsed  by  an  Insurer  or  other 
restoration  obligor. 

WOXK   LOSS 

Sec.  207.   (a)    RxaiTLAKLT  Emplotxd. — The  ' 
work  loss  of  a  victim  whose   income  prior 
to  the  injury  was  realized  in  regtdar  mcre- 
ments  shall   be  calculated   by: 

(1)  determining  his  probable  weekly  in. 
come  by  dividing  his  probable  annual  In- 
come by  53;  and 

(2)  multiplying  that  quantity  by  the  num- 
ber of  work  weeks,  or  fraction  thereof,  the 
victim  sustains  loss  of  income  during  the 
accrual  period. 

(b)  Seasonally  Eicploted.— The  work  loss 
of  a  victim  whoae  Income  Is  realized  in  irre- 
gular increments  shall  be  calculated  by: 

(1)  determlnmg  his  probable  weekly  in- 
come by  dlvidtog  his  probable  annual  Incomn* 
by  the  number  of  weeks  he  normally  works, 
or 

(3)  multiplying  that  quantity  by  the  nimi- 
ber  of  work  weeks  or  fraction  thereof  the 
victim  was  unable  to  perform  and  would 
have  performed  work  during  the  accrual 
period  but  for  the  injury. 

(c)  Not  Emplotid.— The  work  loss  of  a 
victim  who  is  not  employed  when  the  acci- 
dent resulting  m  injury  occurs  shall  be  cal- 
ctilated  by : 

(1)  determining  his  probable  weekly  in- 
come by  dividing  his  probable  annual  Income 
by  52;  and 

(3)  multiplying  that  quantity  by  the  num- 
ber of  work  weeks,  or  fraction  thereof.  If 
any,  the  victim  wo\ild  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  realize  Income  during  the  accrual 
period. 

(d)  Changes  m  Beneftts.— (l)  Sums  for 
work  loss  shall  be  perlodlcaUy  increased  In 
a  manner  corresponding  to  annual  com- 
pensation increases  that  would  predictably 
have  restated  but  for  the  Injury. 

(2)  Beginning  in  1078,  and  at  five-year 
Intervals  thereafter,  whenever  a  dollar  figiire 
limits  benefits  for  work  loss,  that  figure  shall 
be  multiplied  by  a  number  whose  numerator 
is  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  production 
or  nonsupervisory  workers  in  the  private  non- 
farm  economy  for  that  year  and  whose  de- 
nominator Is  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
this  group  of  workers  in  the  base  year  1978. 


according  to  the  latest  available  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
(e)  DE/mmoNB. — As  used  In  thl  section — 

(1)  "Probable  annual  Income"  means,  ab- 
sent a  showing  that  it  is  or  would  be  some 
other  amount,  the  following — 

(A)  twelve  times  the  monthly  gross  income 
earned  by  the  victim  from  work  in  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  the  accident 
resulting  In  Injury  occurs,  or  the  average 
annual  income  earned  by  the  victim  from 
work  during  the  years,  not  to  exceed  three, 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  accident  re- 
sulting m  injury  oeours,  whichever  Is  greater, 
for  a  victim  regularly  employed  at  the  time 
dt  the  accident: 

(B)  the  average  annual  gross  income  earn- 
ed by  the  victim  from  work  during  the  years 
in  which  he  was  employed,  not  to  exceed 
three,  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  ac- 
cident resulting  in  Injury  occurs,  for  a  vic- 
tim seasonally  employed  or  not  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  accident:  or 

(C)  the  average  annual  gross  income  of  a 
production  or  nonsupervisory  worker  in  the 
private  nonfarm  economy  in  the  State  in 
which  the  victim  U  domiciled  for  the  year  in 
which  the  accident  resulting  In  Injury  oc- 
ciirs,  for  a  victim  who  has  not  previously 
earned  income  from  work. 

(2)  "Work  week"  means  the  number  of 
days  an  individual  normally  works  in  a 
seven-day  period;  "weekly  Income"  means 
Income  earned  during  a  work  week. 

NET  LOSS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  OENCR.^L. — Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
108  of  this  Act,  all  benefits  or  advantages 
(less  reasonably  incurred  collection  costs) 
that  an  individual  receives  or  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  social  security  (except  those 
benefits  provided  under  title  XTX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act) ,  workmen's  compensation, 
any  State-required  temporary,  nonoccupa- 
tional disability  insurance,  and  all  other 
benefits,  except  the  proceeds  of  life  instir- 
ance,  received  by  or  available  to  an  Individual 
because  of  the  injury  from  any  government, 
unless  the  law  authorizing  or  providing  for 
such  benefits  or  advantages  makes  them  ex- 
cess or  secondary  to  the  benefits  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act,  shall  be  subtracted  from 
loss  In  calculating  net  loss. 

(b)  Tax  Deduction. — If  a  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage received  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
Income  because  of  mjury,  whether  from  no- 
fault  benefits  or  from  any  source  of  benefits 
or  advantages  subtracted  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  Is  not  taxable  income, 
the  Income  tax  saving  that  Is  attributable  to 
such  loss  of  Income  because  of  mjury  Is  sub- 
tracted in  calculating  net  loss  for  work  loss. 
Subtraction  may  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cen- 
tum of  the  loss  of  Income  and  shall  be  in 
such  lesser  amount  as  the  Insurer  reasonably 
determines  is  appropriate  based  on  a  lower 
value  of  the  income  tax  advantage. 

ADDED  aBSTOSATION   BXNEriTS 

Ssc.  209.  (a)  Optional  Oitzbing. — Restora- 
tion obligors  providing  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  basic  restoration  benefits  may  offer 
or  obligate  themselves  to  provide  added 
restoration  benefits  for  mjury  or  damage 
arlsmg  out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance,  or 
\ise  of  a  motor  vehicle,  mcludlng — 

(1)  loss  excluded  from  basic  restoration 
benefits  by  limits  on  allowable  expense,  work 
loss,  replacement  services  loss,  and  survivor's 


(2)  benefits  for  damage  to  property; 

(3)  benefits  for  loss  of  use  of  a  motor  t»> 
hicle;  and 

(4)  benefits  for  expense  for  remedial  re- 
ligious treatment  and  care. 

Subject  to  the  ^proval  of  terms  and  forms 
by  the  commissioner,  restoratlcn  obligors 
may  offer  cr  obligate  themselves  to  provide 
Other  added  restoration  coverages. 


(b)  Mandatory  OrFxaiNO. — (1)  Insurers 
providing  basic  restoration  Insurance  diall 
offer  the  following  added  restoration  cover- 
age. 

(A)  for  physical  damage  to  a  motor  vehi- 
cle, a  coverage  for  all  collision  and  upset 
damage,  subject  to  an  optional  deductible  of 
not  to  exceed  $100;  and 

(B)  for  the  payment  of  tort  lUbUlty,  if  a 
State  determines  that  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tort  liability  is  not  required  motor 
vehicle  insurance;  and 

(C)  for  economic  detriment,  a  coverage 
for  work  loss  sustained  by  a  victim  in  excess 
of  limitations  on  basic  restoration  benefits 
for  work  loss. 

(2)  The  commissioner  may  adopt  rules  re- 
quiring that  insurers  providing  basic  restora- 
tion insurance  offer,  in  accordance  with 
State  law,  any  other  specified  added  restora- 
tion coverages. 

(c)  Territobial  AppLiCABnjTT. — All  added 
restoration  coverages  are  applicable  in  any 
State,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Canada. 

INELIGIBLE  CLAIltANTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Convexteb.— (1)  Except  as 
provided  for  assigned  claims,  a  converter  of 
a  motor  vehicle  is  ineligible  to  receive  no- 
fault  benefits,  mcludlng  benefits  otherwise 
due  him  as  a  survivor,  from  any  source  other 
than  a  contract  of  insurance  under  which 
he  is  an  Insured,  for  any  injury  arising  out 
of  the  maintenance  or  use  of  the  converted 
vehicle.  If  a  converter  dies  from  such  m- 
Jvirles,  his  survivor  or  survivors  are  not  en- 
titled to  no-fault  benefits  for  survivor's  loss 
from  any  source  other  than  a  contract  ot 
insurance  under  which  the  converter  is  an 
Insured. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (c)  of  section  111  of  this  Act,  an 
individual  is  not  a  converter  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle If  he  used  it  in  the  good  faith  belief  that 
he  was  legally  entitled  to  do>  so. 

(b)  iNTKNTioNAi.  iNjTTaiEs. — (1)  An  In- 
dividual who  mtentionally  mjures  himself 
or  another  Individual  Is  Ineligible  to  receive 
no-fault  benefits  for  Injury  arising  out  of  bis 
acts.  Including  benefits  otherwise  due  h«ni 
as  a  survivor.  If  an  mdlvldual  dies  as  a  result 
of  Intentionally  injuring  himself  his  survi- 
vor or  survivors  are  not  entitled  to  no-fault 
benefits  for  survivor's  loss.  An  individual  in- 
tentionally injures  himself  or  another  in- 
dividual if  he  acts  or  falls  to  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  such  mjury  or  with  knowl- 
edge that  such  mjury  is  substantially  cer- 
tain to  follow.  An  individual  does  not  in- 
tentionally injure  himself  or  another  indi- 
vidual— 

(A)  merely  because  his  act  or  failure  to 
act  Is  mtentlonal  or  done  with  his  retdiza- 
tion  that  it  creates  a  grave  risk  of  causing 
injury:  or 

(B)  if  the  act  or  omission  causing  the  In- 
Jury  is  for  the  purpose  of  averting  bodily 
harm  to  himself  or  another  indlvidtial. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 111  and  paragnqjh  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  206  of  this  Act,  an  Individual 
does  not  intentionally  injure  himself  or  an- 
other Individual  merely  because  his  act  or 
failure  to  act  is  Intentional  or  done  with  his 
realization  that  it  creates  a  grave  risk  of 
harm. 

OTHEX  PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Included  Covebaob. — A  con- 
tract of  insurance  covering  liability  arising 
out  of  the  ownership,  maintenance,  or  use 
of  a  motor  vehicle  registered  in  a  State  in- 
cludes baste  restoration  benefits  and  any 
other  benefit  coverages  required  by  the  no- 
fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle  Insurance  in 
affeet  tn  such  State  unless  such  oantract — 

(1)  provides  tort  liability  coverages  only 
In  excess  of  any  of  those  required  by  such 
State  no-fault  plan;  or 

(2)  Is  a  contract  which  the  commissioner 


determines  by  regulation  provides  motor 
vehicle  liability  coverages  only  as  Incidental 
to  some  other  basic  coverage. 

(b)  Appboval  op  Tbbms  ard  Fobmb. — 
Terms  and  conditions  (including  forms  used 
by  Insurers)  of  any  contract,  certificate,  or 
other  evidence  of  Insurance  sold  or  Ismied 
pursuant  to  a  State  no-fault  plan  for  motor 
vehicle  insurance  in  accordance  with  this 
title  or  title  HI  of  this  Act  and  providing  no- 
fKult  benefits  or  any  required  tort  liability 
are  subject  to  ^proval  and  regulation  by 
the  commissioner  in  such  State. 

The  commissioner  Shall  approve  only  terms 
and  conditions  which  are  oooslstent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  fair  and  equi- 
table to  all  persons  whose  Interests  may  be 
affected.  The  commissioner  may  limit  by  rule 
the  variety  of  coverage  available  In  order  to 
give  purchasers  of  insurance  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  compare  the  cost  of  insuring 
with  various  insurers. 

TITLB  m— ALTERNATIVE  STATE  NO- 
FAULT  MOTCm  VEHIOI^  INSURANCB 
PLAN 

PBOTISIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  alternative  State  no-fault 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  (the  State 
no-fault  plan  in  accordance  with  this  title), 
which  becomes  applicable  and  goes  Into  effect 
In  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act,  Is  composed  of  title  I 
of  this  Act,  except  sections  101,  102,  112,  and 
113;  sections  201(d),  203,  204  (e),  (f),  205, 
207,  208,  210,  and  211  of  tlUe  n  of  this  Act; 
and  this  title,  except  this  section.  A  State 
may  establish  additional  requirements  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  alternative  State  no-fault 
plan  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  or  the  policy 
set  forth  and  declared  in  section  102  of  tbls 
Act 
LncrrATioNS  on  basic  restobation  bknxpits 

Sbc.  302.  Basic  restoration  benefits  payable 
to  a  victim  or  the  survivor  or  ^urvlvcrs  at  a 
deceased  victim  for — 

(a)  allowable  expense,  as  defined  in  section 
103(2)  of  this  Act,  may  not  be  limited; 

(b)  work  loss  may  not  exceed  a  monthly 
amount  equal  to  $1,000  multiplied  by  a  frac- 
tion Vhoee  numerator  is  the  average  per 
capita  Income  In  the  State  and  whose  de- 
nominator is  the  average  per  capita  income 
In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  latest 
available  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures;  and 

(c)  replacement  services  loss  and  survivor's 
loss  may  not  exceed  $200  for  the  calendar 
week  during  which  the  accident  resulting  In 
injury  occurs  and  for  each  calendar  week 
thereafter. 

BESTBICnONS  ON  TOBT  LIABILITT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Pabtial  Abolition. — Tort  lia- 
bility Is  abolished  with  respect  to  any  Injury 
that  takes  place  In  a  State  In  which  the  alter- 
native State  no-fault  plan  for  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  Is  in  effect,  if  such  Injury  arises 
out  of  the  maintenance  or  "Use  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, except  that — 

(1)  An  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  involved 
in  an  accident  remains  liable  if,  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  the  vehicle  was  not  a  secured 
vehicle: 

(2)  A  person  In  the  business  of  '*»«<e"'''g- 
manuf  acturlng,  repairing,  servicing,  or  other- 
wise maintaining  motor  vehicles  remains  lia- 
ble for  Injury  arising  out  of  a  defect  in  such 
motor  vehicle  which  is  caused  or  not  cor- 
rected by  an  act  or  omission  In  the  course  of 
such  business,  other  than  a  defect  in  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  which  is  c^ierated  by  such  busi- 
ness: and 

(3)  An  individual  remains  liable  for  inten- 
tionally injuring  himself  or  another  individ- 
ual. 

(b)  NoNBxncBTTBSABLX  ToBT  FiNX. — ^Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  Im- 
munize an  individual  from  liability  to  pay  a 
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fine  on  Um  bMis  of  teult  In  koj  proceedlnc 
b— ed  upon  any  aot  or  «■""*«**■"*•  axlalng  out 
of  tlM  nwlnfnano»  or  um  of  %  motor  TtiUole: 
Fropittotf,  Hut  mch  fine  may  not  be  paid  or 
rvlmbunad  by  an  Inaunr  or  other  lestorstlon 
obllcor. 

AooiD  laBToxATioir  ■Ewria-a 
Sxc.  304.  (a)  OmoifAi.  omoKO. — ^Reeto- 
ratlon  obllgon  prondlnc  eecurlty  for  the  pay- 
ment of  basic  rBStoratlad  benefits  may  offer 
or  obligate  themselves  to  provide  added  re- 
storation benefits  for  Injury  or  damage  arle- 
Ing  out  of  the  ownerahlp.  malntenanoe.  or 
use  of  a  motor  vehlola.  including: 

(1)  loss  excluded  from  basic  restoration 
benefits  by  limits  on  allowable  expense,  work 
loss,  replacement  services  loss,  and  survivor's 
loss; 

(2)  benefits  for  damage  to  proi>erty: 

(S)  benefits  for  Ices  of  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle;  and 

(4)  benefits  for  expense  for  remedial  re- 
ligious treatment  and  care. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  terms  and  tanxa 
by  the  commissioner,  restoration  obllgurs 
may  offer  or  obligate  themselves  to  provide 
other  added  restoration  coverages. 

(b)  Mahdatobt  OrvEMOn. — (l)  Insurers 
providing  basic  restoration  insurance  shall 
offer  the  following  added  restoration  cov- 
erages: 

(A)  for  physical  damage  to  a  motor  vehicle, 
a  coverage  for  all  collision  and  upset  damage, 
subject  to  an  optional  deductible  of  not  to 
exceed  9100: 

(B)  for  physical  damage  to  a  motor  vehicle, 
a  coverage  for  all  collision  and  upset  damage 
to  the  extent  that  the  insured  has  a  valid 
claim  in  tort  against  another  Identified  per- 
son; and 

(C)  for  noneconomic  detriment  to  a  vic- 
tim, a  coverage  in  such  amounts  and  upon 
s\ich  conditions  as  the  commissioner  directs 
and  the  insured  selects. 

(2)  The  commissioner  may  adopt  rules  re- 
quiring that  Insurers  providing  basic  restora- 
tion insiirance  offer,  in  accordance  with  State 
law,  any  other  specified  added  restoration 
coverages. 

(c)  Tbuitokui.  Afpucabiutt. — ^All  added 
restoration  coverages  are  applicable  In  any 
State,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Canada. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to 
regulate  commerce  by  establishing  a  nation- 
wide system  to  restore  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent victims  and  by  requiring  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
using  a  motor  vehicle  on  public  roadways. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMJiCTTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  r^Kirts  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAOIjETON,  ftom  the  Cranmlttee 

on  the  District  of  Coliimbia: 

Alfred  P.  Love,  for  re^>polntxnent  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  reconunendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  UHb  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  Hrst  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consoit,  the  second 
time,  KOd  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HKTiMa  (for  himself,  Mr.  Xast- 
LAND,    Mr.    Scott   of   Virginia.    Mr. 
AixKN,  and  Mr.  THxrauoNS) : 
8.  3330.  A  blU  to  provide  objective  defini- 


tions of  unitary  school  systems  for  unlfocm 
court  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  court  calen- 
dars by  providing  for  the  orderly  release  of 
continuing  Federal  jurisdiction  over  desegre- 
gated schools,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORS: 
S.  3337.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Oulce  Pilar 
Castln.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  BAr.  STKVKN8: 
8.  2338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  TTB.  Coastal  and  Anadromous  Fish. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commsroe. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
8.  3339.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  Pederal  Energy  Reserve.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  #wd  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWSR  (for  lilmaelf  and  ICr. 
Hbttsxa)  : 
8.  2340.  A  biU  to  prohibit  unauthorised 
disclosure   of   grand   Jury   information.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTTRE: 
S.  3341.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1070  by  providing  tat  a 
moratorium  on  further  control  of  the  mar- 
keting of  petroleum  products  by  petroleum 
producers  and  refiners.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
S.  2342.  A  blU  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amoimt  which  individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  benefits 
on  account  of  excess  earnings.  Referred  to 
the   Committee    on    Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
8.  3343.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed. 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States   In   and   to   certain  lands   In  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  In  order  to  eliminate  a  cloud 
on  the  title  to  such  lands;  and 

S.  2344.  A  bill  relating  to  abandonment  of 
mining  claims.  Referring  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
8.  2346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leo  Lucas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
8.  3S46.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tni^i^r  Affeiis. 
By  Mr.  BEAU.: 
8.  3347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Oode  of  1954  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  hlstorlo  bolldlngi 
and   structures   and   the   rehabilitation   of 
other  property,  and  for  other  pxupoeee.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
8.  3S48.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Oode  to  transfer  the  fxinctlons  of  the  Clerk 
of  th«  U.S.   District   Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to  the  lasa- 
ance  and  recording  of  marriage  licensee,  and 
related  sctlvlties,  to  the  dvll  sflalrs  director 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

8.  2349.  A  blU  to  provide  coet-of-Ilvtng 
adjustments  In  retirement  pay  of  certain 
Federal  Judges.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jtidlciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  23S0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  A«t>- 
nautlcs  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  coordinated  application  of  technology 
to  civilian  needs  In  the  area  of  Earth  re- 
aouroes  survey  systems,  to  establish  within 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration an  Office  of  Earth  Reeouroes  Survey 
Systems,  and  for  other  purposes.  Refurred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  ^>aoe 
Sciences. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
8.  2351.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  sex  discrimina- 
tion by  educational  Institutions  whoee  pri- 


mary purpoee  is  the  training  of  Individuals 
for  the  mUitary  services  of  the  Uhlted  States 
or  the  merchant  marina;  and 

8.  3363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Kduoation 
Amendments  of  1973  to  make  the  prohlbltloa 
against  sex  discrimination  ivplT  to  educa- 
tional institutions  whose  primary  purpoee  la 
the  training  of  individuals  for  the  mlUtary 
aenrlose  of  the  United  Statee  or  the  merchant 
marine.  Referred,  by  unanimous  consent. 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Commeroe. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
8. 2863.  A  bill  to  permit  smaU  units  of  local 
government  to  satisfy  the  publication  re- 
quirements of  section  121  of  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1973  by  ptib- 
Ushlng  simplified  statements  of  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  reports  submitted  under 
such  section.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McOxE,  Mr.  KxmfXDT.  Mr.  Baooxx. 
and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 
8.  3354.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
8.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  clarify  Judicial  procedures, 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LoMG,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Ful- 

BXXOHT)  : 

8.  3356.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control  and  Improvement  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
8.  2357.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  natl<»ial 
educational  campaign  to  improve  safety  on 
the  highways  by  improving  driver  skill,  driver 
attltudee.  and  driver  knowledge  of  highway 
regulations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BxMTBXN.  Mr.  OiAVZL.  Mr.  MomuLX. 
and  Mr.  Pacxwooo)  : 
8.  3368.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  tx»m3pt  status 
of  Joint  activities  of  educational  organiza- 
tions under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1984.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.   HABOKS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
AaoTTBXzK,  Mr.   Azxsn,  Mr.   Bakxs, 
Mr.  BAXTi-rTT,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Bkaix. 
Mr.  Bui'uixn,  Mr.  Bibls.  Mr.  Bmxir, 
Ifr.  BxoOKK,  Mr.  BiTxmcK,  Mr.  Rob- 
XBT    C.    Btsd.    Mr.     Cannon,    Mr. 
Cask.  Mr.  Ceolxs.  Ux.  Chttbch,  Mr. 
Olabk.  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Ckamston.  Mr. 

OUKTIB.    Mr.    DOMXIRCZ.    B£r.    DOMI- 

mcK,  Mr.  EAOixroir,  MT.  Eastland, 
Mr.  FDi.BxmHT,  Mr.  Ooldwatxr.  Mr. 
Obavxi.,  Mr.  Oamnr,  Mr.  Hanbxit, 
Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  Hatvoelo.  Mr.  Hol- 
LXNoe,  Mr.  Hbobka,  Mr.  Boohxs,  Mr. 
HoKPHxxT.  Mr.  INOTTTX,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  KXNincDT,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  MAMBnxLD,  Mr.  Ma- 
TBXAS.  Mr.  McOxB.  Mr.  McOovzxN, 
Mr.    McInttxz,    Mr.    Mxtcaut.    Mr. 

MONDAI.X,    Mr.    MONTOTA,    Mr.    MoSS, 

Mr.  NxLsoN,  Mr.  Pastosx,  Mr.  Pxixi 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoit.  Mr. 
SuuwKiKXB,  Mr.  STAirosD,  iSx.  Siv- 
vxNs,  Mr.  Thttrmond,  Mr.  Towxs,  Mr. 
WxicKKs,    Mr.    WnxiAics,    and^Mr. 

YOTTNO)  : 

S.  3369.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 

8.  3300.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  DOUI:       ' 

8.  3381.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  enter  Into  agreements  establishing  total- 
isation arrangements  between  the  social  se- 
curity system  established  by  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  social  sec\irity 
systems  of  other  countries.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  Mr.  Montota) 

(for    himself,   Mr.   DouMict.   Ut. 

DoictNicK.  and  ISi.  Haskzll)  : 

S.  3362.  A  biU  granting  the  consent  and 

approval  of  Congress  to   the   Oumbres   and 

Toltec   Scenic   Railroad   Compact.   Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Habtxx.  and  Btr.  Ramdoipb)  : 
8.  2363.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  au- 
tomobUes  and  adaptive  equipment  for  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BbaTiL.  Mr.  WmLZAMs.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  KxmnEDT,  Mr.  JAvns.  Mr. 
MoNSALB.  Mr.,  Pbll.  and  Mr.  Ttjn- 
NXT):  -^ 

8.  2364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  operation  of 
all  domestic  volunteer  service  programs  by 
the  ACTION  Agency,  to  establish  certain 
new  such  programs,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
Referred  to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare.        

By  Mr.  TUNNEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 
S.  3365.  An  original  bill  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  foreign  commeroe  as  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  organized  amateur  athletic 
competition  within  the  United  Statee  and 
the  participation  of  American  athletee  in 
International  amateur  athletic  con^MtlUon. 
Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  Mr.  Bkock)  : 
S.  2366.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  voters' 
Infmmatlon  pamphlets  by  the  Qener&l  Ac- 
counting Office.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Clabk)  : 
S.  2367.  A  blU  to  extend  the  period  for 
comment  on  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
relating  to  skUled  nursing  faclUties.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself,  iSr. 
Cxanston,  Mr.  Mondalx.  Mr.  Pbll. 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
8.  2368.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assvire  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  medical  devices.  Referred  to  the  • 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ckanston) : 
S.  2369.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain  lands  In  the 
county  of  San  Diego.  State  of  California.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Coounlttee  on  Agricultiuv  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  2370.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Colximbla  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning the  fees  for  the  operation  of  certain 
motor  vehicles;  and 

8.  3371.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  tax  on  pre- 
mium paid  on  annuities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.   McCLURK    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cubtib,  Mr.  DoMXNici,  Mr.  Fannin, 

Mr.  Hanskn,  and  Mr.  Saxbx)  : 

8.  2873.  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  the 

drug  dlethylstilbestrol    (DES)    for  Implants 

In  beef  cattle  and  sheep.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  MA0NU80N  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Habt): 

8.  3373.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
protect  consumers  from  adulterated  food  by 
requiring  the  establishment  of  surveillance 
regulations  for  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  adulterated  food,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
until  October  16,  1973;  and  then  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  at  the  option  of  that 
committee. 

ByMr.MONDAIiB: 
'    SJ.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  entlUed  "A 
national  education  policy."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

SJ.  Res.   147.  A  Joint  resolution   calling 
for   a   report  on   the  People's   Republic   of 
China  grain  purchase.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  B4r.  HUMPEtREY: 

8.J.  Res.  148.  A  Joint  resolution  to  bestow 
VS.  citizenship  upon  Leif  Ericson.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

SJ.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  mutual  and  self-help  housing  program 
xmder  tlUe  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Considered  and  passed. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.J.  Res.  150.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  of 
September  15.  1973,  through  October  16, 
1973,  as  "Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up 
America  Month."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
Bn.Tft  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eastland.    Mr.    Scott    of   Vir- 
ginia.   Mr.     Allkn,    and    Mr. 
Thxtrmond)  : 
S.  2336.  A  blU  to  provide  objective  def- 
initions of  unitary  school  systems  for 
uniform  court  enforcement  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  and  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  court  calendars  by  providing  for  the 
orderly   release   of  continuing  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  desegregated  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PTTBUC  SCHOOL  JTTBISOICTXON  ACT  OP  1ST3 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bUl  designed  to  restore  local 
jurisdiction  over  public  schools  In  an 
orderly  and  rapid  manner.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICJER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

I.  trk  natobk  op  thz  pboblzm 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  In  framing 
a  remedy  for  the  problem  of  educational 
disruption  through  court  orders  to 
achieve  rsK^ial  balance,  we  must  focus 
precisely  upon  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  restraints  of  the  Constitution  as 
currently  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  practical  efTects  of  the 
solutions  proposed.  Moreover,  we  want  a 
remedy  that  will  work,  and  work  now. 


A  further  complication  is  that  such  a 
remedy  must  be  universally  ^pUcable 
'  In  cases  arising  both  out  of  de  Jure  and  de 
facto  segregation.  Since  the  Denver  de- 
cision It  may  be  assumed  that  court 
orders  will  now  be  Issued  in  geographic 
areas  where  it  had  formerly  been  as- 
sumed that  segregated  schools  were  the 
result  of  de  facto  situations.  The  mere 
absence  In  the  past  of  legislation  or  regu- 
lations requiring  the  separatl<m  of  stu- 
dents by  race  no  longer  protects  school 
systems  outside  the  South  from  assault 
through  the  courts.  It  Is  urgent  therefore 
that  both  North  and  South  Join  in  fram- 
ing a  remedy. 

Nor  can  a  legislative  remedy  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  desire  of  most  people  for 
neighborhood  and  community  schools, 
and  their  distaste  for  court-imposed 
busing  and  other  mandatory  assignment 
plans  and  Integration  devices.  I  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  restrict  the  hands 
of  the  courts  would  ultimately  be  set 
aside,  even  though  I  disagree  with  the 
basic  premise  the  courts  are  using.  It 
would  be  deeply  disappolnttaig  to  pass  a 
bill  providing  relief  agtdnst  busing  for  ra- 
cial balance,  only  to  have  It  thrown  out 
by  the  courts. 

Finally,  our  remedy  must  be  a  solution 
that  can  be  supported  in  good  conscience 
by  all  men  of  good  will,  whatever  their 
political  persuasion.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  relief  legislation 
is  to  promote  good  community  relations 
and  a  wholesome  atmosphere  for  sound 
education.  The  research  report  by  Har- 
vard sociologist  David  J.  Armor,  "The 
Evidence  on  Busing"  in  the  Public  Intei»- 
est.  No.  28  Summer  1972.  and  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  sociology  of  mandatory  Integra- 
tion without  freedom  of  choice  has 
proven  to  be  either  erroneous  or  much 
more  complex  than  formerly  imagined. 
I*  does  nothing  to  improve  relationships 
between  the  races  or  academic  achieve- 
ment: In  fact  the  evidence  Is  that  It  en- 
dangers hostility  and  lowers  self-esteem 
and  achievement.  Until  our  constitu- 
tional Interpretation  can  be  brought  into 
line  with  reality,  we  must  take  legislative 
steps  to  foreclose  the  harm  being  done 
to  the  children. 

If  such  steps  are  to  survive  a  court 
test,  they  must  not  violate  the  internal 
logic  of  the  current  mythology  attrib- 
uted to  the  14th  amendment.  We 
must  focus  the  issue  more  narrowly  upon 
what  the  courts  have  decided,  not  upon 
what  we  think  they  have  decided,  or 
what  we  would  like  them  to  decide. 
CJhanging  judicial  thinking  is  a  process 
of  years,  even  if  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment were  passed  overnight.  The  only 
ready  remedy  is  one  written  within  the 
grammar  of  recent  court  decisions.  And 
contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  the 
major  court  decisions — although  sweep- 
ing in  their  effects — have  been  quite  nar- 
rowly defined. 

n.   AmXMATTVK  ACTION  TO  ACHIKVX  BACIAL 
BALANCK 

Although  "busing"  gets  the  headlines, 
there  are  many  other  techniques  also 
prescribed  by  courts  to  achieve  what  is 
commonly  called  "a  racial  balance." 
These  other  techniques  are  just  as  dis- 
ruptive— some    even    more    so — of    the 
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organic  patterns  of  community  develop- 
ment. 

These  techniques  include  pairing  of- 
schools,  reorganization  of  Jimlor  and  sen- 
ior high  schools,  building  of  new  schools, 
gerrymandering  of  attendance  zones, 
and  other  devices  apparently  intended  to 
create  a  racial  balance  in  each  school. 
Tet  the  common  impression  that  the 
courts  have  required  a  racial  balance  as 
an  end  in  itself  is  misleading.  On  the 
contrary,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
never  required  that  a  school  system  must 
have  a  racial  balance  for  its  own  sake.  In 
specific  situations,  however,  the  Coiurt 
has  upheld  orders  that  are  weighted 
heavily  on  the  side  of  accompUsliing  in 
each  school  of  the  system  a  racial  dis- 
tribution that  approximates  the  racial 
balance  of  the  locality. 

Such  orders  have  been  generally  is- 
sued by  the  lower  courts  under  their 
equity  powers,  usually  in  the  form  of  de- 
crees or  orders  of  a  continuing  quality 
which  retain  Jurisdiction  In  the  courts 
without  limit  of  time  or  circmnstances. 
Civil  rights  cases  and  in  particular  school 
cases  have  created  a  special  form  of 
constitutional  interpretation.  Until  such 
cases  came  to  the  courts,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  viewed  as  a  prohibitory  instru- 
ment forbidding  discrimination  imder 
"State  action."  The  lower  Federal  courts. 
In  pcuticular,  have  devised  an  afanna- 
tive  or  "compensatory"  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  ground  that  pre- 
existing deprivation  of  constitutional 
right  must  be  affirmatively  adjusted  to  a 
given  point  of  defined  equality  before  the 
Kormal  constitutional  limits  can  be 
restored. 

In  effect,  then,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  is  upholding  a  lower  court  order 
that  requires  some  affirmative  action — In 
the  form  of  busing,  pairing,  zoning,  et 
cetera — it  is  requiring  the  school  author- 
'  itles  to  demonstrate  that  the  State  is  no 
longer  encouraging  segregation.  In  order 
to  prove  that  the  past  practices  which 
resulted  in  segregation  and  sure  now  de- 
clared unconstitutional  have  been  aban- 
doned, the  school  authorities  must  take 
steps  to  achieve  the  uniform  racial  dis- 
tribution that  presimiably  would  have 
resulted  had  it  not  been  for  past  State 
action.  In  short,  the  Court  does  not  hold 
that  it  is  the  Constitution  that  requires 
a  xmlform  racial  distribution;  It  Is  the 
doctrine  of  equity  that  requires  busing 
and  similar  artificial  steps  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance  imtil  a  supposedly  normal 
state  of  constitutional  rights  can  be 
restored. 
(  For  example,  in  approving  the  district 

court's  formula  for  a  racial  balance  of 
71  percent  to  29  percent,  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Swann  against  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Board  of  Education,  specifically 
called  it  "a  useful  starting  point  in 
shaping  a  remedy  to  correct  past  Con- 
stitutional violations."  It  was  a  starting 
point,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  Supreme 
Court  found  that — 

In  sum,  the  very  limited  use  ma«le  of 
mathematical  ratios  was  within  the  equita- 
ble remedial  discretion  of  the  district  court. 

These  are  subtle  distinctions  which 
are  of  no  comfort  to  parents  who  find 
their  children's  llvt^  disrupted  and  their 
educational  achievement  threatened  by 


the  instability  and  social  chaos  which  so 
frequently  follows  such  court  orders.  I 
strongly  dissent  from  the  fine-spun  con- 
stitutional theory  that  Invents  momen- 
tous new  doctrines  of  affirmative  action 
out  of  whole  cloth.  Yet  we  must  use  as 
our  starting  point  the  fact  that  these 
theories  are  the  prevailing  law  and  that 
there  is  little  hope  tliat  they  will  be  over- 
turned in  the  near  future.  Our  legislative 
remedy  must  be  framed  out  of  the  same 
distinctions. 

in.    THZ  KKQX7IRXMKNT  FOB  A  UlftTAST  SCBOOL 
STBTEIC 

If  racial  balance  is  not  the  end  sought 
by  present  constitutional  tntopretatlon. 
then  what  is  that  end?  In  Judicial  lan- 
guage, the  requirement  Is  that  a  State, 
under  a  recent  interpretation  of  the 
14th  amendment,  must  convert  any  dual 
school  system  into  a  unitary  school  sys- 
tem. The  Supreme  Coiurt  has  empha- 
sized this  over  and  over. 

In  the  pivotal  Qreen  decision,  the 
Court  said : 

The  transition  to  a  unitary,  nonracial  sys- 
tem of  public  education  was  and  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  to  be  brought  about.  [391]  US  430 
at  436;  20  Law  Ed  2nd  716  at  723;  BSSCt  1689 
at  1693] 

Referring  back  to  Brown  n,  the 
Court's  opinion  In  Green  was  very 
specific : 

School  boards  such  as  the  respondent  then 
operating  8tate-comp>elled  dual  systems  were 
nevertheless  clearly  charged  with  the  affirm- 
ative duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might 
be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary  system 
in  which  racial  discrimination  would  be  elim- 
inated root  and  branch.  [391  US  430  at  437; 
20  Law  Ed  2nd  716  at  723;  88SCt  1689  at 
1664) 

Unfortimately,  the  phrase  "a  unitary 
system"  has  never  been  defined.  Yet  we 
can  deduce  the  Court's  concept  from  the 
way  it  was  handled  in  the  Swaim  opinion. 
There  we  find  that  "the  objective  today 
remains  to  eliminate  from  the  public 
schools  all  vestiges  of  State-imposed  seg- 
regation." Over  and  over  again,  Swann 
deals  with  the  problem  of  racial  com- 
position strictly  in  accord  with  whether 
or  not  the  pattern  was  State-imposed. 

The  constant  theme  and  thrust  of  every 
holding  from  Brown  I  to  date  is  that  state- 
enforced  separation  of  races  in  public  schools 
is  discrimination  that  violates  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  The  remedy  commanded  was 
to  dismantle  dual  school  systems.  (402  US  1 
at  22;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  at  670;  91SCt  1267  at 
1279) 

And  again,  the  Court  narrowly  defined 
its  mission  to  include  only  State-sanc- 
tioned discrimination  in  schools,  not  dis- 
crimination which  might  arise  from 
other  factors: 

We  are  concerned  in  these  cases  with  the 
elimination  of  the  discrimination  Inherent  in 
the  dual  school  systems,  not  with  the  myriad 
factors  of  human  existence  which  can  cause 
discrimination  In  a  multitude  of  ways  on 
racial,  religious,  or  etiinlc  gro\inds.  The  tar- 
get of  the  cases  from  Brotm  I  to  the  present 
was  the  dual  school  system.  The  elimina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  In  public  schools 
Is  a  large  task  and  one  that  should  not  be 
retarded  by  efforts  to  achieve  broader  pur- 
poses lying  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  school 
authorities.  One  vehicle  can  carry  only  a 
limited  amount  of  baggage.  It  wo\ild  not 
serve  the  important  objective  of  Brown  t  to 
seek  to  use  school  desegregation  cases  for 


purposes  beyond  their  scope,  although  de- 
segregation of  schools  ultimately  will  have 
impact  on  other  forms  of  discrimination. 
[402  US  1  at  22;  28  Law  Kd  3nd  at  570; 
91SCt  1287  at  1279) 

Finally,  the  Court  came  as  close  as  It 
ever  has  done  to  defining  a  unitary  school 
system  when  It  said: 

Our  objective  In  dealing  with  the  Issues 
presented  by  these  cases  is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial 
minority  from  any  school,  directly  ox  Indi- 
rectly, on  account  of  race;  It  does  not  and 
cannot  embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial 
prejudice,  even  when  those  problems  con- 
tribute to  disproportionate  racial  concentra- 
tions In  some  schools.  [402  U^S.  1  at  33;  Law 
Ed  2nd  at  670;  91SCt  1287  at  1379]. 

We  may  conclude  that  a  unitary  school 
system  Is  one  In  which  the  school  au- 
thorities exclude  no  pupils  of  a  racial 
minority  from  any  school,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  account  of  race.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Court  recognizes  that  a  unitary 
school  system  might  Include  dispropor- 
tionate racial  concentrations  in  some 
schools,  so  long  as  those  disproportionate 
concentrations  are  not  caused  by  action 
on  the  part  of  school  authorities  with  in- 
tent to  segregate.  State  discriminatory 
actions  are  proscribed;  other  factors 
which  result  in  racial  Imbalance  in  the 
schools  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Court's  activity.  In  fact,  the  Court  said 
specifically : 

The  Constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
in  every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole.  [402  VB.  1  at  24;  28  Law  Ed  and  564 
at  24;  91SCt  1267  at  1280]. 

In  fact,  the  Court  tells  us  that  "absent 
a  constitutional  violation,  there  would  be 
no  basis  for  judicially  ordering  assign- 
ment of  students  on  a  racial  basis." 

To  siuimarize  these  important  distinc- 
tions, we  may  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  it  imconstitutional  to  assign 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  race;  however, 
when  a  court  finds  a  situation  where 
pupils  have  been  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  race,  then  equity  requires  that  this 
"constitutional  violation"  be  compen- 
sated by  pupil  assignment  on  a  racial 
basis.  Yet  this  compensatory  action  is 
obviously  of  limited  duration.  Compensa- 
tion cannot  go  on  forever;  nor  can  a 
soimd  theory  of  the  Constitution  endure 
a  permanent  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  not  to  be  assigned  on  a  racial 
basis. 

The  Court  itself  calls  this  suspension 
an  "Interim  period."  Referring  to  reme- 
disd  altering  of  school  zones  In  Swsum. 
it  said: 

As  an  InterUn  corrective  measure  this  can- 
not be  said  to  be  beyond  the  broad  remedial 
powers  of  a  Court.  (403  VS.  1  at  page  37;  38 
Law  Sd  and  664  at  page  673;  91SCt  1267  at 
1282]. 

Noting  the  burdens  which  court  orders 
impose — burdens  the  Court  itself  admits 
may  be  "administratively  awkward,  in- 
convenient and  even  bizarre" — the  Court 
says — 

But  aU  awkwardneaa  and  InconTenlence 
cannot  be  avoided  In  the  Interim  period  when 
remedial  adjustments  are  being  made  to 
eliminate  the  dual  school  systems.  (40a  US] 
page  28;  Law  Ed  2nd  664  at  page  678:  918Ct 
1367  at  1283] 
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It  follows  therefore  that  Congress  Is 
at  liberty  to  impose  a  legislative  defini- 
tion of  a  normal  Interim  period.  More- 
over, the  situation  which  the  courts  are 
seeking  to  remedy  is  In  constant  flux. 
School  authorities,  pupils,  and  families 
come  and  go.  The  inherent  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  argument  demands  that 
the  extraordinary  suspension  of  consti- 
tutional rights  come  to  an  end  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  The  Court  it- 
self accepted  its  own  logic.  In  the  re- 
markable concluding  paragraphs  of 
Swann,  the  Court  had  this  to  say: 

At  soms  point,  these  Mhool  authorities 
and  others  like  them  should  have  achieved 
full  compliance  with  this  Court's  decision  In 
Brown  I.  The  systems  wlU  then  be  "unitary" 
in  the  sense  required  by  our  decisions  In 
Green  and  Alexander. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  communities 
served  by  such  systems  will  remain  demo- 
graphically  stable,  for  In  a  growing,  mobile 
society,  few  will  do  eo.  Neither  school  au- 
thorities nor  district  courts  are  constltu- 
tlonaUy  required  to  make  year-by-year  ad- 
justments of  the  racial  oomposltion  ot  stu- 
dent bodies  once  the  affirmative  duty  to  de- 
segregate has  been  accomplished  and  racial 
discrimination  through  official  action  Is  elim- 
inated from  the  system.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Federal  courts  are  without  power  to 
deal  with  future  problems;  but  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  showing  that  either  the  school  au- 
thorities or  some  other  agency  of  the  State 
has  deliberately  attempted  to  fix  or  alter  de- 
mographic patterns  to  affect  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  schools,  further  intervention 
by  a  district  court  should  not  be  necessary. 
(403  US  1  at  31;  38  Law  Ed  and  664  at  676; 
91SCt  1367  at  1383] 

Working  strictly  within  the  constraints 
of  the  Court's  reasoning,  we  can  see 
therefore  that  there  can  and  must  be  an 
end  to  pupil  assignments  on  the  basis  of 
race.  There  csm  and  must  be  an  end  to 
busing,  pairing,  zoning,  and  so  forth.  A 
return  to  neighborhood  schools  Is  not 
only  desirable,  but  feasible  under  current 
court  decisions.  The  only  question  Is 
when. 

tV.   TKK  DXraATION  or  COUKT  jtnusDicnoM 

Thus  neither  school  authorities  nor 
district  courts  are  required  to  adjust  the 
racial  composition  of  student  bodies  once 
the  affirmative  duty  to  desegregate  has 
been  accomplished  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation through  official  action  has  l>een 
eliminated  from  the  system.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  constitutional  right  of  pupils 
not  to  be  assigned  to  a  school  on  the  basis 
of  race  is  of  limited,  but  indefinite  dura- 
tion. Since  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has 
admitted  that  the  suspension  of  rights  Is 
of  limited  duration.  It  is  entirely  proper 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  legislation  setting  a  definite  time 
limit  during  which  the  courts  can  sus- 
pend these  rights. 

I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  school 
8ystems.have  by  this  time  become  deseg- 
regated under  the  terms  of  the  original 
orders  of  the  Federal  courts,  by  compli- 
ance with  the  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or  remain  in 
a  form  historically  instituted  without 
reference  to  racial  seiMratlon  either  l>y 
law  or  collusive  drawing  of  attendance 
zones.  Current  problems  before  the  courts 
accordingly  are.  in  possibly  a  majority  of 
cases,  directed  against  resegregatlon 
caused  by  population  shifts  occurring 


subsequent  to  prior  school  desegregation. 
Quite  frequently  it  Is  argued  that  the  ac- 
tions of  school  authorities,  although  pos- 
sibly taken  today  without  regard  to  race, 
are  tainted  by  the  vestiges  of  past  ac- 
tions. In  the  forefront  of  such  actions  are 
those  which  attempt  to  overcome  the  in- 
creasing concentration  of  blacks  in  inner 
city  areas  by  overriding  political  bound- 
aries existing  between  different  school 
sjrstems  as  in  the  cases  of  Richmond  and 
Detroit  where  massive  busing  into  sub- 
urbs has  been  directed. 

Yet  in  every  case,  the  orders  are  dif- 
ferent, the  standards  are  different,  and 
the  burdens  to  be  Isome  and  the  levels 
of  compliance  are  different.  The  length 
of  time  the  school  systems  remain  \mder 
court  jurisdiction  is  entirely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  Every  court  com- 
mands the  establishment  of  a  unitary 
system,  but  the  level  of  compliance  varies. 
There  are  two  difficulties.  First,  unitary 
is  indefinite  both  in  quantum  and  i)eriod 
of  time.  Second,  the  equitable  doctrine 
of  continuing  jurisdiction  over  an  exist- 
ing decree  permits  the  courts  to  change 
preexisting  orders  from  time  to  time  In 
order  to  correct  situations  which  have 
changed  after  an  Initial  determination 
and  locsd  compliance. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
statutorily  define  the  unitary  concept,  to 
fix  Its  effective  period,  and  to  terminate 
continuing  district  coxirt  Jurisdiction, 
provided  only  that  in  so  doing  the  Con- 
gress does  not  si>eclfically  or  by  implica- 
tion ]?ermlt  the  restoration  of  a  school 
system  based  on  racial  separation. 

V.  THX  RKICZDT 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
provides  the  required  remedy.  It  defines 
a  "unitary  school  system"  with  the  con- 
straints of  current  practices. 

First  of  all,  it  accepts  the  work  of  any 
Federal  court  that  has  approved  a  de- 
segregation plan  to  achieve  a  unitary 
system.  If  the  Court  has  said  that  such 
and  such  a  plan  will  bring  a  system  into 
compliance,  then  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  agrees  that  it  Is  a  plan 
which  will  bring  about  compliance.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Public  School  Juris- 
diction Act  also  accepts  compliance  with 
any  si>eclfic  plan  or  generally  published 
guideline  authorized  or  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Both  accom- 
plish the  same  end  and  should  have  equal 
standing  in  the  light  of  the  numerous 
court  references  to  such  guidelines  as 
indicative  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"desegregated  school." 

Thus,  this  first  definition  does  not 
negate  any  plan  currently  in  effect.  It 
makes  eyery  court  order  and  every  HEW 
pupiVo^gnment  plan  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "unitary  school  system."  There 
are  some  activists  who  say  that  present 
plans  do  not  go  far  enough.  Yet,  present 
plans  must  go  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself  has  gone. 

Those  who  want  to  go  further  are  not 
arguing  law,  but  questions  of  policy. 

The  Public  School  Jiirisdictlon  Act's 
second  definition  of  a  imltary  school  sys- 
tem accepts  the  decision  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  upholding  a  pupil  as- 
signment plan  as  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Ilius,  any  school  system  which 


has  successfully  defended  Itself  against 
the  charge  of  unconstitutional  actions  is, 
on  the  face  of  it,  a  unitary  school  system. 
This  is  r^dly  (t  corollary  of  the  first  defi- 
nition. A  court  decides  whether  a  school 
system  is  unitary  or  not. 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act's 
third  definition  of  a  unitary  school  sys- 
tem sdso  involves  a  court  test.  Here,  if  a 
court  decided  that  attendance  zones  were 
originally  established  with  reasonable 
geographical  divisions  without  the  intent 
to  discriminate— and  no  changes  had 
beeii  made  except  for  reasonable  educa- 
tional discretion — then  such  a  school  sys- 
tem is  a  unitcuT  school  system.  Such  a 
finding  is  a  reasonable  defense  against 
demands  that  school  attendance  zones 
be  altered  within  a  system,  or  that  the 
system  be  merged  with  adjacent  systems 
in  other  political  jurisdictions. 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act's 
fourth  definition  recognizes  that  many 
courts  imder  a  plea  of  equity  have  tried 
to  fashion  some  formula  for  the  overall 
racial  composition  of  student  bodies  as 
evidence  of  the  school  authorities'  af- 
firmative action.  Up  to  now,  this  has  been 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Individual 
Judge,  with  no  guidelines  for  him  to  fol- 
low. The  courts  have  acted  variously  with 
respect  to  their  racial  ratio  requirements, 
which,  despite  Federal  assistance  legis- 
lation to  the  contrary.  Is  being  used  by 
the  Federal  courts  and  to  some  extent  as 
well  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  as  a  target  for  the 
requirements  of  busing  «nd  the  other 
techniques.  Most  courts  have  differed  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  view  an  ap- 
proximation of  local  racial  ratios  as  beting 
required  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will 
be  applied  across  the  board  to  all  public 
schools  in  the  system  or  be  ccHnpromlsed 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  change  required. 

In  fact,  in  Swann,  the  Supreme  Court 
was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  It  approved  ^ 
the  district  court's  order  only  because 
that  order  was  not  to  be  Interpreted  as 
a  "fixed  mathematical  racial  balance." 
The  Court  said: 

If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the 
District  Court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of 
substantive  Constitutional  right,  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing, 
that  approcu^  would  be  disapproved  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  Constitu- 
tional command  to  desegregate  schocds  does 
not  mean  that  every  school  In  every  com- 
munity must  always  reflect  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 
[402  US  1  at  24;  28  Law  Ed  3nd  664  at  571; 
91SCt  1267  at  1280] 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  quoted  ap- 
provingly from  the  district  court's  own 
explanation  as  follows: 

This  court  (the  District  Court]  has  not 
ruled  and  does  not  rule  that  "racial  balance" 
Is  required  under  the  Constitution;  nor  that 
aU  black  schools  In  aU  cities  are  unlawful; 
nor  that  all  school  boards  must  bus  children 
or  violate  the  Constitution;  nor  that  the 
particular  order  entered  in  this  caae  wovid 
be  correct  in  other  circumttancea  not  before 
this  court.  (Emphasis  in  original)  [402  US  1 
at  24  (n.9):  38  Law  Ed  3nd  654  at  571  (n.9): 
91SCt  1367  at  1380  (n.  3)  ] 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  thus 
holds  that  there  does  not  have  to  be  a 
rigid  mathonatlcal  formula,  there  are 
still  no  guidelines  for  a  lower  court  to 
follow  In  fashioning  a  remedy  In  equity. 
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The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  has 
a  formula  under  which  Congress  sets  up 
the  parameters.  It  provides  for  the  kind 
of  flexibility  which  the  Supreme  Court 
demanded  in  Swann,  keeping  In  mind, 
that  the  Court  only  approved  a — 

.  .  .  very  Umltad  tue  made  of  matliematlcal 
ratios  .  .  .  wltbln  the  equitable  remedial  dis- 
cretion of  the  District  Court.  [403  US  1  at  36; 
28  lAW  Ed  2Dd  664  at  673:  91SCt  1367  at 
1280] 

These  limitations  miist  be  borne  in 
mind.  Basically,  the  formula  would  pro- 
vide that  a  control  group  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency  would  have  to  meet 
certain  standards  of  racial  composition 
in  enrollment  if  the  school  system  does 
not  otherwise  qualify  as  a  unitary  school 
system.  These  standiEU^  would  be  based 
upcui  the  ratio  of  whites  and  blacks  In 
the  school  system:  an  individual  school 
in  the  control  group  would  have  to  have 
at  least  one-third  of  the  percentage  of 
majority  students  in  the  school  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  one-third  of  the 
percentage  of  minority  students  in  the 
school  population  taken  as  a  whole. 

All  in  all  these  are  not  definitions 
which  I  endorse  for  their  substance;  I 
endorse  them  because  they  will  work 
within  the  system  as  it  is  now  constituted. 
They  provide  definitions  of  a  unitary 
school  system  so  that  Judges  will  have  an 
objective  standard  of  Justice,  nor  do  they 
upset  current  legislation  or  court  orders 
on  the  subject. 

The  other  aspect  of  definition  Is  to  put 
a  limitation  on  the  duration  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
students  not  to  be  assigned  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  unhealthy  for  consti- 
tutional rights  to  be  suspended  indefi- 
nitely. Congress  can  put  a  reasonable 
limitation  on  the  length  of  time  required 
to  demonstrate  that  a  dual  school  has 
been  abandoned.  It  would  be  highly  sus- 
pect if  Congress  were  to  put  severe  limi- 
tations on  the  so-caUed  remedies  avail- 
able to  courts  in  equity.  It  might  be 
charged  that  due  process  of  low  or  equal 
protection  was  being  abridged  by  statute. 
But  a  reasonable  time  limitation  violates 
neither.  The  courts  would  still  have  all 
the  powers  that  they  now  have  to  order 
desegregation  plans,  to  order  budng, 
pairing,  and  so  fortli.  The  power  to  order 
the  organizational  disruption  that  we 
now  have  in  our  school  systems  would 
not  be  abated.  The  only  difference  woiild 
be  that  it  could  not  go  on  forever. 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  sets 
a  limitation  of  1  full  school  year.  This 
would  apply  either  to  schools  on  a  9- 
month  plan  or  on  a  12-month  plan.  It 
.assumes  that  the  school  authorities  are 
acting  In  good  faith  and  that  they  actual- 
ly do  what  they  are  ordered  to  do.  One 
year  is  a  significant  administration  unit 
in  a  school  system,  as  pupils  normally 
move  from  one  grade  to  another  to  that 
year's  time.  The  courts  will  see  to  it  that 
the  assignment  plan  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  compensate  for  past  uncon- 
stitutional practices;  the  year's  duration 
imder  the  court's  Jurisdiction  will  see  to 
it  that  a  constitutional  assignment  pkm 
is  actually  in  operation. 
It    must    be    remembered    that    the 


Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the  Consti- 
tution Itself  does  not  command  prc4?or- 
tional  racial  composition  of  student 
bodies;  once  a  violation  has  been  cor- 
rected, the  Constitution  is  Indifferent  to 
assignment  methods,  so  long  as  school 
authorities  do  not  make  assignments  on 
the  basis  of  race.  School  authorities  are 
not  required  to  make  pupil  assignment 
adjustments  for  discrimination  that  may 
result  from  other  factors  in  society,  once 
the  affirmative  duty  to  discriminate  has 
been  accomplished.  This  means  that  the 
neighborhood  school — favored  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  of 
both  races— can  return  once  the  viola- 
tions have  been  corrected. 

During  the  space  of  a  school  year,  the 
dislocations  of  student  bodies  and  teach- 
ers would  have  to  be  endured.  There  is 
no  way  within  the  present  grammar  of 
the  court  decisions  that  Chis  can  be 
evaded  where  the  schools  have  been 
found  to  be  operating  dual  systems.  But 
it  would  be  endiu^ble  because  the  end 
would  be  in  sight. 

Moreover,  many  school  systems  have 
already  met  and  have  been  meeting  the 
definition  of  a  imitary  school  system  for 
1.  2,  3,  or  4  years.  Under  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act,  they  could  pass  the  test 
immediately.  What  counts  as  far  as  meet- 
ing the  constitutional  test  is  the  actual 
time  served  under  court  orders  without 
regard  to  the  passage  of  the  Public 
School  Jurisdiction  Act.  A  statute  can- 
not affect  the  constitutionality  of  an  ac- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  a  full  school  year  the 
school  authorities.  State  officials,  or  tmy 
parent  can  apply  to  have  the  case  re- 
opened so  that  the  Judge  involved  can 
submit  the  case  to  a  jury  to  make  a  de- 
termination that  the  school  system  has 
met  the  statutory  definition  of  a  unitary 
school  system  for  a  full  school  year.  The 
determination  is  narrowly  limited  to 
questions  of  fact,  that  Is,  whether  the 
plan  decreed  by  the  court  has  in  fact 
been  followed.  The  judge  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  reassess  the  case  itself  or 
to  consider  new  data. 

Upon  reopentog  of  the  case,  enforce- 
ment of  the  judge's  court  order  Is  stayed 
until  the  final  determination  has  been 
made.  This  would  ensure  prompt  actions 
by  the  Court  so  that  any  affected  parties 
could  make  a  timely  appeal  if  desired. 

Once  the  determination  was  made  that 
the  school  authorities  had  been  operat- 
ing a  unitary  school  system  for  the  re- 
quired length  of  time,  then  the  system 
would  be  released  from  Federal  district 
or  appeals  court  jurisdiction  in  matters 
relating  to  segregation  and  allied  prob- 
lems. The  matters  could  not  be  raised 
agato  to  the  Federal  courts. 

Nevertheless,  the  full  system  of  State 
courts  remains  open  to  plaintiffs  who  al- 
lege that  their  constitutional  rights  have 
been  abridged  by  some  action  of  the 
school  authorities.  Including  appeal  to 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  due  process  and 
equal  protection  are  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act. 
Every  school  system  may  be  brought  toto 
Federal  court  at  least  once,  and  that 
court  will  have  the  opportunity  to  apply 
the  full  range  of  so-called  remedies 
that  it  perceives  to  be  necessary.  Th.e 


unitary  school  system  which  the  UjB.  Su- 
preme Court  says  is  constitutionally  re- 
quh-ed  will  have  been  established,  and 
It  will  have  actually  been  put  toto  otter- 
atlon.  If  further  State-directed  discrim- 
ination occurs,  the  full  range  of  State 
courts  is  available  for  redress.  The  United 
States  Constitution  would  assure  th^, 
but  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  the  Public 
School  Jurisdiction  Act  spells  it  out. 

Finally,  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act  provides  a  specific  exemption  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  any  student  who  feels 
he  has  secured  particular  advantages  un- 
der any  current  assignment  plan.  I  think 
we  can  be  sure  that  most  parents  will 
wish  their  children  to  attend  school  un- 
der a  neighborhood  school  plan  if  one  is 
offered.  There  may  be  some  who  are  be- 
ing transported  to  schools  outside  their 
neighborhood  where  they  feel  they  have 
special  advantages. 

If  there  su-e  such,  they  can  be  aUowed 
to  conttoue  to  be  transported  to  those 
schools  if  they  so  choose.  They  have  this 
rt«ht  not  by  constitutional  protection, 
but  to  the  toterests  of  good  educational 
policy  and  sound  community  relations. 
Thus,  under  the  Public  School  Jurisdic- 
tion Act,  no  child  would  lose  what  he  or 
his  parent  perceives  to  be  an  advantage 
from  the  current  system. 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
preserves  thi  toterests  of  all  those  con- 
cerned. It  maintains  current  court  hold- 
ings, decrees,  and  HEW  plans.  It  pre- 
serves all  constitutional  rights  under  the 
present  mode  of  toterpretation.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  orderly  termtoation  of  Fed- 
eral court  Jurisdiction  so  that  standards 
are  uniform  throughout  the  Nation  It 
provides  for  the  early  restoration  of  local 
control  over  attendance  plans.  And  It 
safeguards  the  toterests  of  those  who  feel 
they  have  obtatoed  advantages  under  the 
present  situation. 

But  moat  of  all.  It  wUl  bring  about  the 
rebuilding  of  a  wholesome  educational 
atmosphere  and  constructive  community 
relations.  The  best  society  Is  the  society 
that  has  the  nuudmum  of  free  choice 
and  evolves  from  the  myriad  decisions  of 
each  citizen  over  the  years,  and  over  the 
graerations.  To  destroy  that  oi^anlc  de- 
velopment is  to  destroy  the  very  fabric 
of  a  healthy  society.  The  destruction  has 
been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  courts,  and 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  begto  rebuild- 
ing. 

El  HI  err  i 
8.  3836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aasembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Public  School  JurU- 
dlctlon  Act  of  1973." 

8»c.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(l)  The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
ruled  that  the  maintenance  of  dual  school 
systems  in  which  students  are  aaslsned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  racToolor,  or 
national  origin  denies  to  those  students  the 
equal  protection  of  the  Uwa  guaranteed  bv 
the  fourteenth  amendment; 

"(3)  These  and  reUted  coiut  rulings  have 
unposed  upon  public  school  agencies  the 
burden  of  ellmlnatuig  the  vestiges  of  dual 
school  systems  and  of  establishing  aU  school 
systems  upon  a  unitary  basis; 

"(8)  The  lack  of  approprUte  sUtutory  defi- 
nition of  a  unitary  school  system  has  left 
the  courts  without  objective  standards  In 
enforcing  the  equal  protecUon  of  the  laws  In 
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regard  to  pupU  assignment,  with  a  resulting 
lack  of  uniformity  in  enforcement  and  reg- 
ulatory requirements; 

"(4)  The  courts  have  been  overburdened 
with  the  complexity  and  length  of  the  litiga- 
tion and  continuing  Judicial  process  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  foxirteenth  amend- 
mend  and  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and 
other  related  statutes. 

"(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  Is  neces- 
aary  and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  section  6  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, take  action  to  enhance  the  enforce- 
ment of  court  determinations  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  make  court  enforce- 
ment uniform  by  setting  standards  and  defi- 
nitions relative  to  a  unitary  school  system, 
and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  coxut  calen- 
dars by  providing  for  the  orderly  release 
of  continuing  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  de- 
segregated public  schools. 

SBC.  3.  Section  401  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(e)  'local  educational  agency'  means  any 
local  educational  agency  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 801(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
dary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

"(f)  'State  educational  agency'  means  a 
State  educational  agency  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 801  (k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
dary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

"(g)  'unitary  school  system'  means  any 
public  school  system  In  which — 

"(1)  the  local  educational  agency  has  com- 
piled with  an  order  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  based  on  racial  enrollment  criteria  for 
the  public  schools  of  that  agency,  or  is  In 
compliance  with  any  specific  plan  or  pub- 
lished guideline  authorized  or  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  respect 
to  such  enrollment  criteria;  or 

"(2)  the  presently  used  procedure  for  as- 
signment of  children  and  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agency  has  been  found  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  a  charge  that  the 
schools  of  such  agency  were  segregated:  or 

"(3)  the  assignment  of  chUdren  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  that  agency 
Is  by  attendance  zones  which  are  or  have 
been  found  by  any  court  of  the  United  States 

(a)  to  have  been  originally  established  with 
reasonable  geographical  divisions  without  In- 
tent to  discriminate  between  areas  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 

(b)  to  have  not  thereafter  been  altered  ex- 
cept to  accord  with  and  meet  conditions 
caused  by  population  Increases  or  decreases 
In  the  area  served,  granting  to  such  agency 
the  right  to  reasonable  educational  discre- 
tion in  the  creation  or  elimination  of  neigh- 
borhood school  zones  In  geographically  con- 
tiguous areas  without  regard  to  the  racial 
composition  of  the  affected  residential  area; 

"(4)  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools 
of  a  local  educational  agency  have  a  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  of  each 
school  which  shall  contain  a  percentage  of 
majority  students  which  is  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  percentage  of  majority  students 
In  the  school  population  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  a  percentage  of  minority  students  which 
Is  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  percentage 
of  minority  students  In  the  school  population 
taken  as  a  whole." 

Sbc.  4.  Title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 
"oarasLT  RaMXNATxoH  or  noBui.  jmusoic- 
Tioir  ovn  STATS  XDTrcATXOirAL  Aonrcixs 

"8sc.  411.  (a)  The  contlniUng  applica- 
bility of  any  order  of  any  District  Court  or 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  SUtee  re- 
quiring the  desegregation  of  the  pubUc  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  a  local 


educational  agency  shaU  terminate  upon  a 
determination  by  Jury  in  the  Issuing  court 
or  by  a  court  having  review  Jurisdiction 
thereover  that  such  schools  of  the  defendant 
local  educational  agency  are  and  have  been 
a  unitary  school  system  as  defined  in  Section 
401  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  a  full  school  year  since 
their  establishment  or  following  any  volun- 
tary or  required  organization  thereof. 

"(b)  No  District  Court  or  Coiut  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  States  shaU  have  original, 
continuing,  or  pendent  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
in  any  case  or  controversy.  In  law  or  In 
equity,  any  writ,  process,  rule,  decree,  order 
or  command  directing,  forbidding  or  chang- 
ing (A)  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  any  student  or  students  to  any  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  made,  pro- 
vided or  proposed  pursuant  to  the  determi- 
nation and  direction  of  the  State  or  local 
educational  agency  operating  or  having 
supervisory  powers  over  the  operation  of  such 
school,  or  (B)  the  employment,  assignment, 
reassignment,  transfer  or  retention  of  any 
member  of  the  teaching  or  administrative 
staff  of  any  such  school,  or  (C)  any  appro- 
priation or  expenditure  of  any  funds  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  equipment  or 
operation  of  any  such  school,  or  (D)  the 
accreditation  of  any  such  school  by  any  pub- 
Uc or  private  agency,  or  its  Inclusion  m  any 
published  list  or  directory  of  accredited 
schools,  if  such  school  is,  or  is  part  of.  a 
unitary  pubUc  school  system  as  defined  In 
Section  401(g)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  has  been  so  for  the  period  speci- 
fied In  Paragraph   (a)   of  this  Section. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  any  clvU  case  or  con- 
troversy now  pending  or  hereafter  brought 
in  or  removed  to  any  court  of  the  United 
States  for  or  with  respect  to  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agency  or 
for  or  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  or' 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  maintenance,  operation  or  sup- 
port thereof. 

"(d)  On  application  therefor  by  any  local 
educational  agency,  ot  by  the  parent  of  any 
student  enrolled  In  any  school  operated  by 
such  agency,  or  by  any  State  educational 
agency  or  any  State   officer  having  super- 
visory authority  over  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  such  local  educa- 
tional  agency,   any  prior  Judgment,  decree 
or  order  of  any  District  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  of  any  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States  related  to,  providing  for,  or 
concerning  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  in  or  to  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  as  a  means  to  end  or  prevent 
or  correct  the  effects  of  segregation  of  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  of  such  agency  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  at  national  origin,  shall 
be  reopened  by  such  court  and  the  court 
ShaU   thereupon  promptly  submit  to  Jury 
determination  as  a  question  of  fact  whether 
or  not  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  such  agency  are  and  have  been, 
for  the  period  specified  in  Paragraph  (a)  of 
this  Section,  a  unitary  school  system  aa  de- 
fined In  Section  401  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Such  application  shaU  be  made  by 
a  motion  in  the  cause  in  the  case  or  contro- 
versy and  in  the  coxirt  in  which  such  Judg- 
ment, decree  or  order  has  been  requested  or 
was  entered.  Such  application  shaU  be  heard 
and  the  determination  thereby  prayed  shall 
be  made  within  twelve   (13)   months  from 
toe  date  on  which  the  appUcatlon  was  filed. 
The  fiimg  of  any  such  appUcatlon  shaU  stoy 
the  enforcement  of  any  existing  order  pend- 
ing final  determination  of  the  Issue  thereby 
raised. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  In.  thU  sectloD 
ShaU  limit  the  right  of  a  local  educational 
agency  to  change  or  alter  Its  administrative 
or  financial  poUcles  foUowlng  Xha  termlna- 
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tlon  of  federal  Jurisdiction  by  reason  of  this 
section,  provided  however, 

"(1)  No  such  change  thereafter  made  shaU 
be  for  the  purpose  of  dtscrlmlnatmg  against 
any  class  of  students  or  employees  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 

"(U)  No  student  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  continue  thereafter  to  attend  the  school 
to  which  such  student  was  assigned  prior 
to  such  change  and  to  be  fiu'nlshed  the  nec- 
essary transportaUon  therefor. 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
ShaU  limit  the  existing  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cotirts  of  any  Stete  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
Uc elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  that 
State,  nor  limit  or  affect  the  established  re- 
view Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  over  decisions  of  the  high- 
est courts  of  the  several  States." 

Stc.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Aot  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shaU  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2338.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  U.S.  coastal  and  anad- 
romous  fish.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

THK  COASTAI.  AKD  ANADKOMOUS  FISH  CONSBVA- 
TION  ACT  or  18T3 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  totroducmg  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  of  U.S.  coastal  and  anad- 
romous  fish. 

Last  year,  on  September  12.  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  95 
callmg  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  unilateral  action  to  im- 
pose and  enforce  a  moratorium  upon 
foreign  fishery  operations  on  UJ3. 
coastal  stocks  of  flsh,  and  further  re- 
questing the  President  to  prohibit  for- 
eign fishing  of  any  American  coastal 
species  withto  American  coastal  waters 
unless  specific  permission  is  granted  by 
the  United  States.  This  resolution  urged 
the  President  to  refuse  permission  for 
foreign  fishing  of  such  species  unless  the 
foreign  nationals  presented  convmcing 
proof  that  there  is  no  existing  danger  to 
the  American  coastal  fisheries  species 
and  it  also  urged  the  President  to  mam- 
tato  this  moratorium  until  an  totema- 
tional  regime  for  the  conservation  of 
American  coasttd  flsh  species  could  be 
established. 

At  the  time  I  tatroduced  the  resolu- 
tion. I  traced  the  history  of  tlie  so-caUed 
species  approach  which  Is  presently 
being  advocated  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference.  My  in- 
troductory remarks  appear  m  the  Sep- 
tember 12,  1972.  COKGRESSIOKAL  RECORD 
volume  118.  part  23.  pages  3020»-30215' 
On  June  IS'  of  this  year.  Senator 
Magnuson  and  several  other  Senators 
tocluding  myself,  totroduced  S.  1988,  a 
bill  to  implement  unilaterally  certato  flsh 
conservation  measures,  tocluding  the 
establishment  of  a  200-mlle  fishery 
conservation  zone  and  protection  over 
anadromous  fish  species.  At  that  time,  I 
also  made  some  remaito  on  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 

The  legislation  I  am  totroduclng  today. 
"The  Coastal  and  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act  of' 1973,"  will  imidemoit 
the  species  approach  unilaterally. 
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resolution,  without  the  eSect  of  law,  Is 
not  enough.  We  must  take  unilateral  ac- 
tion until  an  International  agreement 
can  be  entered  Into  between  this  coim- 
try  aod.  the  other  nations  Interested  in 
fishing  for  these  species.  Our  fish  stocks 
are  In  serious  danger  and  need  Immedi- 
ate protection.  Our  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry needs  similar  protection.  This  will 
require  the  enactment  of  tough  new  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere Subcommittee  will  be  having 
hearings  on  this  subject  in  the  near 
future.  I  am  Introducing  this  bill  as 
another  approach  to  S.  1988.  Both  ap- 
proaches would  provide  protection  for 
our  fish,  but  this  legislation  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  official  position  taken 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Law  of 
the  Seas  Conference,  and  will  avoid  some 
of  the  International  repercussions  of  a 
imilateral  expansion  of  our  territoriality. 

It  will  also  comport  with  Senate  Reso- 
lution 82,  recently  passed  unanimously 
by  this  body.  That  resolution  states  In 
pertinent  part: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  endorses  the 
following  objectives,  envisioned  In  the  Presi- 
dent's ocean  policy  statement  of  May  23, 
1970,  and  which  are  now  being  pursued  by 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Seabed 
Committee  preparing  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

(4)  conservation  and  protection  of  living 
resources  with  fisheries  regulation  for  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield,  with  coastal  State 
management  of  coastal  and  anadromous 
species,  and  International  management  of 
such  migratory  species  as  tuna. 

The  su:companying  report.  S.  93-296, 
enclosed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Brower,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
and  Acting  Legal  Adviser  to  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Brower  stated: 

We  advocate  a  species  approach  to  fisheries 
management. 

Mr.  Brower  explained  the  species  ap- 
proach in  his  letter : 

Coastal  species  of  fish  would  be  managed 
by  the  costal  State  wherever  they  might  be 
on  the  high  seas  off  the  coast  of  that  State. 
Similarly,  the  coastal  State  of  origin  would 
manage  anadromous  species  throughout  their 
migratory  range  on  the  high  seas.  In  both 
cases,  there  woiild  be  International  treaty 
•tandanU  to  Msure  eocaervatlon.  maxlnnim 
utilization,  and  equitable  aUocatlon  of  the 
fish  stocks  consistent  with  a  coastal  State 
preference  based  on  Its  capacity  to  harvest, 
and  peaceful  and  compulsory  settlement  of 
disputes.  On  the  other  hand,  highly  migra- 
tory species  of  fish  such  as  tuna  would  be 
subject  to  International  regulation. 

The  bill  I  am  mtroduclng  today  will 
Implement  that  approach. 

What  Is  the  state  of  our  fisheries  that 
requires  us  to  adopt  unilateral  measures 
for  the  Immediate  protection  of  our  fish 
species?  The  world  fish  catch  has  tripled 
In  the  last  20  years.  The  U.S.  share  of  this 
$11.6  billion  world  catch  Is  approximately 
5.3  percent.  During  1971,  American  com- 
mercial fishery  landings  were  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  tons,  worth  $643  mil- 
lion at  dockside.  These  fish  and  fish  pro- 
ducts retailed  for  about  $1.9  billion. 

American  exports  in  1971  were  $139 
million,  the  highest  ever,  an  increase  of 
19  percent  from  1970.  Most  of  these  pur- 


chases went  to  three  coimtrles — Can- 
ada— $27  million — Japan — $26  million — 
and  the  United  Kingdom — $20  million. 

The  American  conamerclal  fishing  m- 
dustry  domestically  employs  approxi- 
mately 132,000  people  full  or  part  time. 
Another  86,000  people  work  either  sea- 
sonally or  year  roimd  processmg  or 
wholesaling  fish  products. 

Alaska  employs  the  largest  number  of 
fishermen— 18,700.  In  1969,  Alaska  is- 
sued 18,927  commercial  fishing  licenses; 
9,972  vessels  were  licensed.  In  July  of 
that  year,  the  peak  month,  6,995  per- 
sons were  employed  m  125  cannmg  and 
preserving  establishments  out  of  a  total 
reported  statewide  employment  of  111,- 
990;  23.2  percent  of  the  State  employ- 
ment for  that  month  were  employed  in 
the  fishing  Industry — commercial  fish- 
ing licenses  plus  peak  monthly  employ- 
ment in  processing. 

Of  course,  fishing  Is  a  seasonal  occu- 
pation in  Alaska  and  Includes  a  lot  of 
transits,  as  well  as  casuals  and  part- 
timers.  Also  many  people  have  "grand- 
fathered" their  rights  to  protect  them- 
selves under  the  new  Alaska  State- 
limited  entry  law.  However,  because  of 
the  relatively  low  average  tacome  from 
fishing,  although  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  State's  employed  labor  force — In- 
cluding transits — were  directly  engaged 
in  fisheries  either  as  fishermen  or  work- 
ers to  the  processing  plants,  only  2.8  per- 
cent— maximum — of  the  1970  personal 
tocome  of  Alaska  residents  originated 
directly  to  flshtog  or  seafood  processtog 
activities. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  in  1973  the 
State  legislature  enacted  a  limited  en- 
try program  which  is  designed  to  serve 
the  limited  renewable  resource. 

Alaska  employs  the  largest  number  of 
fishermen  and  is  followed  by  Florida, 
CaUfomla,  Louisiana,  and  Washtogton. 
More  Americans  are  engaged  in  fishtog 
today  than  10  years  ago.  In  1950,  approx- 
imately 161,000  persons  were  In  the  In- 
dustry. In  1960.  the  figure  fell  to  130,000. 
It  has  gone  up  slightly  stoce  then.  Al- 
though there  are  presently  more  fisher- 
men than  to  1960,  the  total  todustry  em- 
plo3mient  has  decUned  from  approxi- 
mately 224,000  to  219,000  over  the  last 
decade.  This  is  due  to  part  to  reductions 
to  labor  force  due  to  modernization  to 
processtog  and  wholesaling. 

A  second  Important  aspect  of  the  fish- 
ing todustry  is  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  repair  of  commercial  fishing  craft. 
In  1971,  fishtog  craft  constituted  13  per- 
cent of  the  merchant  vessels  of  100  or 
more  tons  launched  from  U.S.  yards.  Dur- 
lqf(  that  same  year,  approximately  1,100 
craft  between  5  and  1.300  teas  were  added 
to  the  UJS.  fishtog  fleet. 

The  American  fishing  todustry  supple- 
ments Imported  fish.  Today  approxi- 
mately 62  percent  of  all  fish  consumed 
domestlcaUy  are  Imported.  This  repre- 
sents a  cash  outflow  of  $872  million.  One- 
quarter  of  our  trade  is  with  Canada, 
which  sold  this  country  $206  million 
worth  of  edible  fish  and  fish  products  to 
1971.  Japan  sold  us  $144  million  worth  of 
products  and  Mexico  $88  million.  How- 
ever, if  we  had  no  domestic  fisheries,  we 
would  spend  about  $500  million  more. 

The  American  fishtog  todustry  is  rela- 


tively stagnant  today.  The  fisheries  of 
other  nations  are  tocreasing  dramati- 
cally. Between  World  War  II  and  1957 
the  United  States  was  second  only  to  Ja- 
pan to  the  size  of  the  catch.  Stoce  that 
year,  we  have  decltoed  steadily.  Stoce 
1966  we  have  not  even  ranked  among  the 
top  five  fishtog  nations  of  the  world. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  sixth.  We 
rank  behtod  Japan.  Peru,  Communist 
Chtoa.  the  Soviet  Unl<m,  and  Norway. 
The  total  1971  American  catch,  2.5  mil- 
lion tons,  was  less  than  half  of  Japan's. 
Many  of  the  fish  the  Japanese  take  are 
caught  off  of  Alaska.  This  catch  consti- 
tutes a  major  threat  to  America's  fishery 
resources.  In  other  words,  foreign  fishtog 
has  tocreased  off  of  our  shores  while 
American  fisheries  off  of  distant  coastal 
nations  have  decltoed. 

In  future  years,  &n  increastog  amoimt 
of  our  proteto  will  have  to  come  from  the 
sea.  At  the  same  time,  fish  conservation 
efforts  are  still  at  a  relatively  primitive 
stage.  International  competition  out- 
weighs cooperation.  The  fishtog  todustry 
Is  a  focus  for  intematlooal  tension. 

Yet,  to  this  area,  as  In  few  others,  the 
fate  of  manktod  hangs  to  the  balance. 
Aquaculture  must  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves.  International  cooperation  is 
vital  and  toterim  measures  must  be  taken 
to  Insure  the  conservation  of  this  re- 
source until  that  totematlonal  coopera- 
tion can  be  achieved. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  fish  and 
shellfish  potential  on  or  near  the  Con- 
ttoental  Shelf  and  slope  waters  of  the 
United  States  could,  If  we  developed  them 
thoroughly  through  aquaculture,  yield 
catches  of  nearly  20  million  tons  an- 
nwdly.  This  haul  would  be  worth  $3  bil- 
lion, as  compared  to  the  current  $500 
million  catch. 

Additionally  plants,  such  as  seaweed, 
could  be  used  for  various  purposes,  to- 
cludtog  food  for  hxmians  and  livestock 
and  for  fertilizer. 

This  problem  is  of  such  importance 
that  we  must  take  Immediate  measures 
to  protect  om-  resources. 

Many  nations  are  expanding  their  sea- 
ward borders  unilaterally.  But  this  can 
only  lead  to  a  rash  of  competing  ac- 
tions. Instead,  as  I  have  todlcated,  man- 
ktod's  greatest  hope  lies  in  a  coordtoated 
effort  of  totematlonal  cooperation,  not 
competition. 

On  October  3,  1972,  the  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  Subcommittee  held  heartogs 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  We 
heard  testimony  from  various  members 
of  the  American  delegatus.  A  number  of 
other  written  responses  were  received. 

Many  of  these  discussed  the  measures 
the  United  States  should  take  to  preserve 
our  fishery  resources. 

As  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  Director 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  todlcated: 

So  far  as  the  "devtioplng  oountrlM"  >yn- 
drome  U  ooncemed,  probably  the  most  sffeo- 
tlTS  direction  in  which  the  United  States 
might  move  is  In  education.  Boms  well-docu- 
msnted  studies  might  be  prepared  which 
emphasize  both  the  nature  and  Importance 
to  Individual  countrlM  of  their  psenllar 
physical  and  eeonomle  relationships  with 
the  sea,  ss  well  as  tbs  Impacts  on  tbslr  own 
situations  which  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  proposals,  such  as  the  300- 
mlle  limit,  or  the  extension  of  national  oon- 
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trol  over  resources  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
continental  margin.  Such  studies  should  be 
widely  distributed  among  delegations,  par- 
ticularly timae  of  the  developing  countries. 
At  the  same  time  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts 
should  continue  to  focus  on  emphasizing  the 
differences  as  well  as  similarities  among  na- 
tional Interests  in  the  ocean,  and  In  playing 
down  the  illusory  oonunonallty  of  developing 
states'  poBltlone. 

Prof.  William  T.  Burke  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Law  School  advo- 
cated assistance  to  developtog  States  to 
conserve  their  resources  and  to  use  the 
highest  technological  means  to  manage 
the  limited  fishery  resources.  He  stated 
we  must  not  only  prevent  depredation  of 
the  resource,  we  must  financially  and 
technologically  encourage  other  nations 
to  meet  the  same  high  standards  we  set 
for  ourselves.  This  will  entail  three 
thtogs:  first,  expanding  the  scope  of 
statutory  authority  of  various  agencies  to 
engage  to  technical  assistance  work  on 
an  totematlonal  scale.  Second,  a  need 
for  tocreased  fundtog  for  Imagtoatlve 
new  programs  in  technical  assistance 
oriented  to  the  scientific  tovestigatlon 
and  ultimate  development  of  the  oceans. 
Third,  as  Professor  Burke  put  It,  "there 
is  a  need  for  some  creative  law-making 
aimed  at  encouragtog  a  broader  toter- 
national  perspective  or  outlook  among 
U.S.  institutions,  public  and  private." 
One  such  program  would  be  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Sea  Grant  program  totema- 
tionally. 

Prof.  John  L.  Jacobson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Law  School  authored  a 
Law  Review  article,  also  tocluded  to  the 
hearing  record.  Professor  Jacobson 
makes  a  number  of  similar  suggestions 
Ml  this  potot  which  are  incorporated  In 
the  bill. 

The  "Coastal  and  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  of  1973"  is  designed  to 
meet  the  problems  of  our  coastal  and 
anadromous  and  high  seas  fisheries.  It 
provides  for  an  extension  of  conservation 
Jurisdiction  over  U.S.  coastal  and  anad- 
romous fish.  It  will  permit  the  United 
States  to  take  responsible  action  to  con- 
serve our  fishery  resources. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
legislation  caa|ully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  to  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2338 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Xepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tea  in  Congress  assembled.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Coastal  and  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  of  1873." 

riMuufOS  AlfD  DKCLASATION  OF  POLtCT 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  Certain  United  States'  coastal  and 
anadromous  flah  have  shown  serloxis  declines 
In  population,  such  declines  have  commer- 
claUy  depleted  several  species  and  have  put 
Others  In  Immediate  danger  of  commercial 
depletion; 

(3)  recent  years  have  seen  significant  In- 
creases In  foreign  commercial  fishing  of  such 
fish  with  more  efflclent  technologly  resulting 
In  much  larger  catches  of  such  fish; 

(8)  lltUe  is  known  about  the  habits  of  such 
fish  and  the  effects  of  the  weather,  natural 
predators,  diseases,  an''  foreign  commercial 
fishing  upon  their  populations; 

(4)  the  decline  In  the  populations  of  such 


fish  has  seriously  threatened  America's  com- 
mercial fishing  Industry;  and 

(6)  conservation  rules  and  regiUatlons  wUl 
take  sofiie  time  to  be  worked  out  on  a  per- 
manent basis  with  the  nations  Involved. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  concludes— 

(1)  such  coastal  and  anadromous  fluh 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  com- 
mercially depleted  prior  to  the  time  con- 
servation rules  aDd  regulations  are  worked 
out  on  a  permanent  basis  with  the  nations 
involved; 

(2)  the  "species"  approach  contained  in 
the  draft  article  tabled  by  the  United  States 
at  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  prepara- 
tory session  represents  a  workable  conserva- 
tion program; 

(3)  under  the  "species"  conservation  con- 
cept this  Nation  has  the  primary  duty  to 
mcuiage  and  the  primary  right  to  harvest 
such  fish; 

(4)  untU  more  Is  known  about  the  causes 
of  the  declines  in  fish  populations  and  the 
relationship  of  foreign  commercial  fishing  to 
such  declines,  or  until  conservation  rules 
and  regulations  are  worked  out  on  a  per- 
manent basis  with  the  nations  involved.  It 
Is  to  this  country's  economic  Interest  and 
In  the  mterest  of  good  conservation  to  Im- 
pose a  conservation  moratorium  upon  for- 
eign fishing  of  United  States  coastal  and 
anadromous  fish;  and 

(6)  It  Is  therefore  the  piupose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  such 
fish  imder  United  States  conservation  Juris- 
diction until  such  time  as  the  necessary  trea- 
ties or  conventions  can  be  entered  into. 

DSf  LNX'llOK 

Ssc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "com- 
mercial depletion"  means  any  level  below  the 
level  at  which  any  fish  species  or  stock  can 
produce  Its  optlm\im  sustainable  yield. 

C^SXaVATION   JTTKISDICnON 

Sec  4  (a).  The  United  States  hereby  ex- 
tends its  Jurisdiction  for  conservation  pur- 
poses over  aU  United  States  coastal  and 
anadromous  fish. 

(b)  Such  conservation  Jurisdiction  shall 
extend  over  aU  United  States  coastal  and 
anadromous  fish  throughout  their  ranges, 
however,  such  jurisdiction  shall  not  extend 
to  the  territorial  waters  or  fishery  conser- 
vation zone  of  another  nation. 

(c)  Such  conservation  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
exercised  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the 
same  procedures  as  the  United  States  Juris- 
diction over  fish  within  Its  territorial  sea 
and  fishery  zone  contiguous  thereto. 

(d)  SUty  days  after  written  notice  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  authorize  a  vessel  other 
than  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  fishing  under  specified  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  fish  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Such  authorization  may  be 
made  only  after  consultation  with  all  federal 
and  state  agencies  concerned  and  must  be 
based  upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  such  fishing  would  not  cause  or  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  the  commercial  deple- 
tion of  such  fl«h  and  that  such  fishing  is 
to  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  good 
conservation  practices. 

(e)  Such  fishery  conservation  Jurisdiction 
may  be  terminated — 

(1)  when  conservation  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  worked  out  on  a  permanent  basis 
with  the  nations  mvolved;  or 

(3)  when  it  is  determined  that  a  particular 
fish  is  in  no  danger  of  commercial  depletion. 

XlfmurATIOMAI.  aXLATIOMS 

Sbc.  S.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  abrogate  any  treaty,  convention, 
or  executive  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Stote  shall— 


(1)  direct  the  Umted  States  delegation  to 
the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  to  encourage 
and  support  articles,  measures,  and  agree- 
ments at  the  Conference  to  carry  out  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  imtlate  negotiations  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  all  foreign  governments  which  are 
engaged  in  or  which  have  persons  or  com- 
panies engaged  in  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tions for  fish  protected  by  this  Act.  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  Into  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  such  countries  to  carry  out  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  review  and.  if  necessary,  initiate  the 
amendment  of  treaties,  conventions,  and 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  in  order  to  make  such  treaties,  con- 
ventions, and  agreements  consistent  with  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(4)  provide  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  fuU  report  on  the  results  of  his  ac- 
tivities under  this  section. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  6.  (a)  During  the  time  the  United 
States  exercises  conservation  Jurisdiction 
over  its  coastal  and  anadromous  fish,  it  shaU 
undertake  such  research  activities  as  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  danger  of  commer- 
cial depletion  to  these  fish. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  the 
Interior  are  Jointly  and  severaUy  authorised 
to  carry  out  research  or  to  provide  financial 
assistance  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions to  public  and  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  persons  to  carry  out  research  fur- 
thering the  purpose  and  policies  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Such  research  activities  shall  be  un- 
dertaken in  cooperation  with  other  nations 
wherever  possible. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  apprt^rlated. 

not  to  exceed  • to  any  fiscal  year  to 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

KsaT7i,ATioirs 
Sec.  7.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce, 
the  Interior,  and  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Ouaxd  is  operating  are  autbortsed 
Jointly  and  severaUy  to  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

AXTTHOaiZATXON    OP   APPSOPKZATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $ to  carry  out 

the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  Sec- 
tion 6. 

xrwrcrm  date 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 4  shaU  become  effective  00  days  fol- 
lowing such  date  at  enactment. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

8.  2339.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  Federal  Energy  Re- 
serve. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  totroduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  designed  to  resolve  the  controversy 
about  whether  environmental  considera- 
tions necessitate  the  suspension  of  oil 
and  gas  production  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel. 

This  new  proposal  is  the  product  of 
many  conversations  with  both  todustry 
and  environmental  leaders.  It  Is  a  fur- 
ther reftoement  of  the  various  bills  I 
have  sponsored  In  the  91st  and  the  92d 
Congresses  to  halt  oil  production  to  the 
channel.  I  beUeve  it  presents  a  fair  and 
balanced  solution  that  provides  environ- 
mental safeguards  without  precludtog 
future  development  of  the  substantial  oil 
sind  gas  reserv'es  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel. 
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The  bill  designates  the  area  of  the  Out- 
er Continental  Shelf,  as  defined  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the  coast 
of  California  as  the  "Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Federal  Energy  Reserve."  All 
production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the  leases 
within  the  reserve,  except  for  the  three 
that  are  now  producing,  would  be  sus- 
pended until  we  have  developed  and 
proven  elsewhere  an  offshore  extraction 
technology  that  can  insure  maximum  en- 
vironmental protection.  Siispension  of 
oil  production  could  be  terminated  In 
only  three  ways:  First,  affirmative  find- 
ings by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
a  number  of  conditions  specified  in  my 
bill  have  been  met;  second,  a  subsequent 
act  of  Congress;  or  third,  authorization 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  an  Execu- 
tive order  declaring  a  national  emergency 
and  requiring  the  development  of  the  oil 
and  gas  within  the  reserve. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  and 
my  past  bills  Is  that  this  new  proposal 
will  not  prohibit  continued  exploration 
for  and  identification  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves on  existing  leases  in  the  channel. 
I  believe  this  is  an  important  feature  as 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an 
"energy  crisis" — and  while  there  may  be 
disagreement  about  the  proportions  and 
the  timing  of  this  crisis,  there  certainly 
Is  agreement  about  the  fact  that  sooner 
or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  our  dwindling  supplies  of  fossil  fuels. 
My  bill  addresses  this  question  by  allow- 
ing the  continuation  of  exploratory  ac- 
tivities in  the  channel,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  oil  and  gas  reserves  we 
can  tap  at  some  future  date.  If  and  when 
oil  is  found  on  any  lease,  production 
would  be  automaticsQly  suspended  and 
held  in  abeyance  in  the  Federal  Etoo-gy 
Reserve  until  we  have  developed  and 
proven  an  environmentally  sound  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  blowout  of 
platform  A  on  January  28,  1969,  I  have 
been  trying  to  develop  a  legislative  solu- 
tion that  Congress  would  find  acceptable. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  Senator 
Tdhniy  and  I  are  introducing  today  is 
reasonable,  fair,  and  feasible,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  my  efforts  to 
get  it  enacted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section  suial- 
ysis  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2339 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  clt«d  aa  the  "Santa  Barbara  Channel  Fed- 
eral Energy  Reserve  Act". 

mnmtoB 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Is  a 
vinlque  area; 

(2)  hazards  may  exist  In  offshore  oU  and 
gas  production  posing  a  serious  threat  of 
pollution  of  coastal  waters; 

(3)  such  poUutlon  has  occurred  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  of  California; 

(4)  present  drUllng  and  production  meth- 
ods and  xmslghtly  drilling  rigs  constitute  en- 
vironmental and  navigational  hazards  which 


threaten  the  Santa  Barbara  coastline  and 
Its  submerged  lands  sanctuary,  including  the 
offshore  Islands; 

(6)  while  continued  exploration  for  po- 
tential oil  and  gas  reserves  Is  consistent  with 
the  development  of  a  sound  national  energy 
policy,  there  exists  a  need  for  a  production 
moratorium  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
untu  a  drilling  or  production  technology  has 
been  established  that  can  insure  maximum 
environmental    protection;   and 

(6)  it  Is  therefore  in  the  national  Interest 
to  postpone  oil  and  gas  production  and  to 
create  a  Federal  energy  reserve  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  until  such  adequate  tech- 
nology is  established  and  proven. 

BAXBARA     CHANNXL 


XSTABU8RMZNT    OF     SANTA 
RDDUL    XmXGT 

Sic.  3.  The  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel off  the  coast  of  California  is  hereby  es- 
tablished as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Fed- 
eral Energy  Reserve  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Reserve") .  Such  Reserve  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to 
the  extent   consistent  with  this  Act. 

SUBPaMBIUN   or  PRODUCTION   IN   RESERVX 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Except  on  leases  described  and 
as  provided  in  section  6,  all  production  of 
oil  and  gas  In  the  Reserve  Is  suspended  but 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  con- 
tinued exploration  for  oil  and  gas  in  the  Re- 
serve. 

(b)  Such  suspension  shaU  be  terminated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  con- 
siiltatlon  with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  operating,  and  finding  by  the  sec- 
retary that — 

(1)  oil  spill  containment  and  recovery 
technology  adequate  for  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel sea  conditions  and  the  rate  of  flow  his- 
torically associated  with  major  oU  blowouts 
(of  1,000  barrels  per  day  or  more)  has  been 
developed,  and  made  available; 

(2)  Independent  oil  consultants  of  national 
reputation  concur  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  specific  geological  formation  to  be  drilled 
and  produced  do  not  present  unusual  hazards 
and  Indicate  sufficient  stabUity  for  drilling 
and  production  without  the  danger  of  caiis- 
Ing  an  oil  blowout  from  the  ocean  floor; 

(3)  the  technology  of  the  offshore  drlUlng 
provides  the  optimum  In  pollution  preven- 
tion for  the  specific  geological  formation  to 
be  drilled; 

(4)  underwater  completion  and  production 
techniques  have  been  perfected  and  demon- 
strated at  another  location  to  be  safe  and 
effective; 

(8)  the  location  of  the  drUllng  site  offers 
no  navigational  hazards; 

(6)  the  reliability  of  a  proposed  drllUng  or 
production  techncdogy  has  been  established 
and  demonstrated  to  be  safe  and  effective: 

(7)  environmental  impact  recommenda- 
tions are  filed  by  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies or  advisory  boards  in  compUance  with 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969;  and 

(8)  public  hearings  on  these  matters  have 
been  held  In  Santa  Barbara,  CaUf(»^la. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  extend 
the  primary  term  on  each  lease  on  which 
production  Is  suspended  pursuant  to  this 
section  for — 

( 1 )  the  period  of  the  suspension  pursuant 
to  this  section;  and 

(2)  for  an  additional  period  equal  to  the 
time  remaining  on  the  primary  term  of  such 
lease  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
During  the  period  of  stispenslon  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  waive  all  of  the  rentals  and  drlU- 
lng deferment  payments  with  respect  to  such 
lease. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provl- 
alons  of  this  section,  the  President  may  ter- 
minate the  suspension  provided  for  In  this 


section,  for  such  period  as  he  may  prescribe, 
upon  determining  that  a  national  emergency 
in  oil  and  gas  suppUes  necessitates  such 
termination  for  such  period. 

PHOVISIONS   WITH   RKSPKCT   TO   CKBTAIN    i  gAiqtB 

Skc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  vmitize  aU  or  any  part  of  the 
following  described  leases  in  the  Reserve,  If 
he  finds  such  action  is  necessary  or  deslr* 
able  to  prevent  or  minin^w^  oil  spillage, 
leaks,  or  other  pollution: 
P-0241  P-0340  P-0168 

(b)  TTie  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
erection  of  any  fiirther  platforms  within  the 
leases  described  in  this  section  unless  nec- 
essary to  prevent  oU  leakage,  not  otherwise 
contained,  and  where  no  other  methods  are 
feasible.  No  such  platform  shall  be  author- 
ized unless  piirsuant  to  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  relating  to  find- 
ings under  that  section  and  such  provisions 
shaU  also  apply  to  recommendations  under 
this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  and 
require  the  orderly  removal  of  all  platforms 
wlthm  the  leases  described  in  this  section 
when  he  finds  that  they  can  be  replaced  by 
imderwater  drUllng  or  production  units 
which  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
(4)  of  section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  no  further  drilling  or  production 
is  required  in  leases  P-0240  and  P-0241  to 
prevent  or  minimize  oU  spillage,  leaks,  or 
other  poautlon,  he  ahall  report  such  fact 
to  Congress. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  siupend  produc- 
tion on  the  lease  designated  as  PRC-31S0 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act  at  such 
time  as  the  State  of  California  terminates 
the  lease  designated  as  PRC-3150,  granted 
by  such  State  with  respect  to  adjoining  lands 
In  the  Carplnterla  OU  Field. 

TAX  CBXDIT  FOR  CKBTAIN  ST7SPKNSION  COSTS 

Skc.  6.  The  holder  fo  any  lease  on  which 
production  Is  suspending  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  aUowed  a  credit  toward  any  tax 
impoeed  on  such  holder  pursuant  to  sub- 
title A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M 
for  any  taxable  year  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Interest,  at  a  current  fair  market  rate 
OQ  such  holders  investment  In  such  lease,  for 
the  period  of  such  suspension  during  such 
year. 

Santa  Baxbaka  Channk.  r*oiaua.  Enzxot 

RXSKXVX 
SXCnON-BT-SKCnON  AMALTBIS 

Sec.  a.  Findings  and  Declarations. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Is  a  unique  area: 
that  hazards  exist  in  offshore  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction posing  a  serious  threat  of  pollution 
of  the  coastal  waters;  that  such  pollution  has 
occurred  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel;  that 
present  drilling  and  production  methods  and 
\insighUy  drlUing  rigs  constitute  environ- 
mental and  navigational  hazards  which 
threaten  the  Santa  Barbara  coastline  and  its 
submerged  lands  sanctuary,  including  the 
offshore  islands;  that  while  continued  ex- 
ploration for  potential  oil  and  gas  reserves 
la  consistent  with  the  development  of  a 
sound  national  energy  policy,  there  exists  a 
need  for  a  production  moratorium  until  a 
drUimg  or  production  techntdogy  has  been 
established  that  can  insure  maxlmtim  en- 
vironmental protection;  and  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  postpone  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duction and  to  create  a  Federal  energy  re- 
serve untu  such  adequate  technology  is 
established  and  proven. 

Sec.  3.  Establishment  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Federal  Energy  Reserve 

The  area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
as  defined  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 


Lands  Act.  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Is 
established  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
Federal  Energy  Reserve. 

Sec.  4.  Suspension  of  Production  in  the  Re- 
serve 

(a)  AU  production  of  oil  and  gas  In  the 
Reserve  is  suspended,  but  nothing  shall  pre- 
vent the  continued  exploration  for  oU  and 
gas  In  the  Reserve. 

(b)  Such  suspension  shaU  be  terminated, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  and  the  Coast  Ouard,  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  that — 

(1)  OU  spiU  containment  and  recovery 
technology  adequate  for  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  sea  conditions  and  the  rate  of  fiow 
historically  associated  with  major  oU  blow- 
outs (of  1,000  barrels  per  day  or  more)  has 
been  developed,  proven,  and  made  available. 

(3)  Independent  oU  consultants  of  na- 
tional reputation  concur  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  specific  geological  formation 
to  be  driUed  and  produced  do  not  present 
unusual  hazards  and  Indicate  sufficient  sta- 
bility for  drUling  and  production  without 
the  danger  of  causing  an  oU  blowout  from 
the  ocean  floor. 

(3)  The  technology  of  the  offshore  drUling 
provides  the  optimum  in  pollution  preven- 
tion for  the  q>eclfic  geologic  formation  to 
be  drUled. 

(4)  Underwater  completion  and  produc- 
tion techniques  have  been  perfected  and 
demonstrated  at  another  location  to  be  safe 
and  effective. 

(5)  The  location  of  the  drilling  site  offers 
no  navigational  hazards. 

(6)  The  reliability  of  a  proposed  drilling 
or  production  technology  has  been  estab- 
lished and  demonstrated  to  be  safe  and  ef- 
fective. 

(7)  Environmental  Impact  recommenda- 
tions are  filed  by  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies or  advisory  boards  in  compliance  with 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969,  and 

(8)  Public  hearings  on  these  matters  have 
been  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

(0)  The  primary  term  on  each  lease  can 
be  extended  for — 

(1)  The  period  of  the  siispension,  and 

(2)  For  an  additional  period  equal  to  the 
time  remalnmg  on  the  primary  term  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

During  the  period  of  stupenslon  the  Sec- 
retary shall  waive  all  of  the  rentals  and  drill- 
ing deferment  payments  with  respect  to  such 
lease. 

(d)  The  President  may  terminate  the  sus- 
pension upon  determining   that  a  national 
emergency  In  oil  and  gas  supplies  exists. 
See.  S.  Provisions  with  Respect  to  Certain 
Leases 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  unitize 
aU  or  any  part  of  the  leases  numbered  P- 
9341,  P-0240,  and  P-0ie6  if  he  finds  such 
action  necessary  or  desirable  to  prevent  or 
minimize  oil  spillage,  leaks  or  other  pollu- 
tion. 

(b)  The  erection  of  additional  platforms 
on  these  three  leases  is  prohibited  unless  It 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  oil  leakage  not  oth- 
erwise contained  and  where  other  methods 
for  containment  are  not  feasible.  No  plat- 
form can  be  authorized  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  it  meets  the  conditions  specified  m  sec- 
tion 4. 

(c)  All  existing  platforms  on  these  three 
leases  shall  be  removed  when  the  Secretary 
finds  that  they  can  be  replaced  with  under- 
water drlUing  or  production  units  which 
comply  with  clause  (4)  of  section  4  (b)  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  no 
further  drilling  or  production  is  required  in 
leases  P-0240  and  P-0341  he  shall  report 
such  fact  to  Congress. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  stispend  produc- 
tion on  the  lease  designated  as  P-0166  at 
such  time  as  the  SUte  of  California  termi- 


nates the  lease  designated  as  PRC-3160  with 
respect  to  adjoining  lands  in  the  Carplnterla 
OU  Field. 

Sec.  6.  Tax  Credit  for  Certain  Suspension 
Costs 

The  holder  of  any  lease  on  which  produc- 
tion is  sxispended  by  this  Act  is  aUowed  to 
claim  a  tax  credit  for  any  taxable  year  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Interest,  at  a  current 
fair  market  rate  on  such  holder's  Investment 
in  such  lease,  for  the  period  of  the  suspen- 
sion In  that  year. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska)  : 

8.  2340.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  grand  jury  information. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  prevent 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  materials  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  by  making  it  a  felony 
to  violate  the  rule  of  secrecy  before  such 
panels.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
Senator  Hruska,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary C^}mmittee,  has  joined  in  spon- 
soring this  bill  with  me. 

Recent  disclosures  of  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings have  shocked  me  and  other 
Americans  who  have  great  confidence 
and  respect  for  the  grand  jury  as  a  sig- 
nificant institution  imbedded  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  English  common  law 
and  American  jiulsprudence.  Improper 
disclosures,  such  as  the  verbatim  publish- 
ing of  grand  jury  testimony  in  one  of 
oiu:  leading  newspwipers  and  in  a  syndi- 
cated newspaper  column  with  a  vast  cir- 
culation of  Its  own,  are  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  attainment  of  swift,  cer- 
tain, and  impartial  justice,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  justified  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Under  existing  law.  Improper  dlsclo- 
suers  of  grand  jury  proceedings  may  only 
be  punishable  as  contempt  of  court.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  court  to  punish 
for  contempt,  but  would  In  addition  pro- 
vide that  such  unauthorized  leaks  of 
grand  jury  matters  could  be  prosecuted 
as  a  felony.  Under  the  bUl's  penalty  pro- 
visions such  an  imauthorized  leak  could 
lead  to  no  more  than  2  years  imprison- 
ment or  a  $5,000  fine  or  both. 

I  am  sure  that  the  contempt  procedure 
when  utilized  can  be  effective  in  restrict- 
ing such  unauthorized  disclosures.  How- 
ever, In  the  Interest  of  justice  and  fair 
play  I  beUeve  that  an  additional  crimi- 
nal remedy  which  the  prosecutor  can 
utilize  is  needed  to  promote  and  safe- 
guard the  true  alms  of  the  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  President,  the  independence  of  the 
grand  jury  and  the  secrecy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings has  served  as  a  basic  founda- 
tion of  our  legal  system  since  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  Trial  case  in  1681.  This 
case  signaled  the  end  of  the  use  of  the 
grand  jury  as  an  instrument  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  Since  that  time  the  secrecy  of 
the  proceedings  has  allowed  the  grand 
Jury  to  operate  as  an  independent  body 
subservient  to  no  other  governmental  In- 
stitution. 

The  rationale  for  grand  Jury  secrecy 
has  been  stated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Basically  the  five  major  reasons  are. 
first,  to  prevent  escape  of  those  whose 
indictment  may  be  contemplated;  second. 


to  Insure  utmost  freedom  to  a  grand  Jury 
in  its  deliberations,  and  to  prevent  Im- 
portiming  of  grand  jurors;  third,  to  pre- 
vent subordination  of  perjury  or  tamper- 
ing with  witnesses ;  fourth,  to  encourage 
free,  untrammeled,  and  candid  disclos- 
ures by  persons  who  have  Information 
with  respect  to  alleged  criminal  activi- 
ties; and  fifth,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  trend 
in  favor  of  limited  disclosure  of  material 
relating  to  grand  jury  proceedings.  Such 
limited  disclosure,  however,  is  only  avail- 
able to  a  defendant  upon  a  showing  that 
the  information  is  essential  to  his  de- 
fense at  trial  .yThese  disclosures  must  be 
authorized  b/^the  court  and,  therefore, 
have  no  bearing  or  relationship  to  the 
situation  with  which  I  am  concerned. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation  protects  the 
right  of  limited  disclosure  contained  in 
rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  by  specifically  listing  those 
Instances  where  disclosure  is  authorized. 
For  instance,  disclosure  is  authorized 
upon  a  showing  by  the  defendant  that 
groiinds  may  exist  for  a  dismissal,  be- 
cause of  matters  occurlng  before  a  grand 
jury. 

The  types  of  imauthorized  disclosures 
that  the  country  has  witnessed  in  recent 
months  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  but  also  to  those  ques- 
tioned by  a  grand  jury  but  never  in- 
dicted. It  also  restricts  the  ability  of  the 
grand  jury  eind  the  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  function  in  accordance 
with  their  prescribed  legal  duties.  Due 
process  of  law  becomes  impossible  to  In- 
sure if  there  exists  the  possibility  that  a 
witness'  secret  testimony  today  will  be 
front-page  news  tomorrow. 

There  are  those  in  our  society  who 
would  rather  indict  and  convict  not  in  a 
court  of  law,  but  rather  through  a  sys- 
tematic policy  of  guUt  by  limuendos 
cloaked  behind  an  aura  of  soisational- 
ism.  In  this  regard  they  are  acting  as 
irresponsibly  as  those  who  eventually 
may  be  found  guilty  of  the  wrongdoing 
which  they  now  condemn.  As  soon  as  one 
criticizes  such  Jingoistic  policies,  how- 
ever, these  individuals  raise  the  specter 
that  their  first  amendment  rights  are  be- 
ing trampled  upon.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  first 
amendment  to  protect  the  basic  rights 
of  all  Americans  and  not  as  a  shield  to 
use  by  those  who  have  violated  some  of 
our  basic  principles  of  due  process  and 
fair  play. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  would  give 
this  matter  their  careful  consideration 
as  they  continue  reviewing  legislative 
proposals  to  revise  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  The  bill  does  not  affect  any  exist- 
ing substantive  or  procedvu^al  statute.  It 
is  solely  intended  to  stop  the  imauthor- 
ized leaks  of  grand  jury  deliberations 
that  has  had  the  effect  at  times  of 
making  the  whole  proceeding  look  as  if 
it  were  a  farce. 

The  enactment  of  the  criminal  meas- 
ure which  the  bill  proposes  will  permit 
investigation'  by  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  determine  the  source  of 
the  unauthorized  disclosures.  It  will 
serve  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the 
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effect  of  such  disclosures  on  grand  Jxiry 
proceedings  and.  therefore,  hopefully  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  future  unauthor- 
ized actions  of  this  nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  th0  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point 

Therr  being  no  objection,  the  blU  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  ttte  Kccoa*.  as 
(utlu«» 

4BM»*r  •  Ml  QMfraM  •««#a»Wirf,  -^i 


By  this  process  a  defendant  would  be 
guaranteed  his  constitutional  rtfhta  lo  a 
trial  by  Jury. 

I  applaud  the  initiative  of  Benstor 
Town  In  tlUs  respect  and  rxprsas  my 
hope  that  th«  Committee  on  the  Ju< 
dietary  wlU  give  this  matter  Its  pr 
attention. 

Br  Mr  MrlNTYHI 

n  3141    A  Mil  to  amend  lh#  IVnr 
NiaNIUafWm   Ari    of    1170   i»v    |»".^L      , 
tor  a  mor»toMum  on  fttrtlt*r  rnnln.!  uf 


how  he  will  run  his  own  business.  Too 
often.  tlM  so-callod  Independent  small 
business  Jobber  and  dvmler.  both  brand- 
«rd  and  ttnbranded.  are  subjectod  to  ooer- 
rtvr  re4t'l<  ttona  and  requlrvmenis  which 
deny  him  the  aMHty  to  make  his  own 
determinations  on  how  he  wtatoes  to  coit- 
durt  hta  t>uatn«M 

In  various  r*«tutw  of  ih*  rounii  v  we 
fnd  thai  on*  rompany  dpinlnalet  a 
glvait  marketittg  lerrttory  and  Ihervbv 
••^hkve*  a  poattlon  al  supeiloia)  and 
poteoilal 
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keur  mctmm  to  s  •ubsuntist  portion  of  tbe 

■••oliiM  tupply 

Tb«  esU  riMrlr  ineirsu  thst  tho  elfftit 

flmt*  ha*«  e»«ii  iwimliiallir  wlUi  la* 

•Hi  otortwur*    a»**rml  h««*  iMMaM 

MfsMtgalive  iisertaas  ihsi  thev  oiil  aot 

Mil  to  IM  Uiaaf>Mia»nl«.  racMaiMB  ul  prim 


It  to  preetsely  betauie  of  the  fart  that 
marlMilng  U  the  most  rompetltivi*  Mrtor 
of  the  oil  tndiMirr  that  we  should  itrtve 
to  keep  It  so  ThU  is  eaartly  the  Imhm  te 
whirh  the  wirauwiiw  MH  ftMffMMa  H* 
Mil   mt  firsvenlim  Hw  fiwIlMr  peM»ra 


ArrsMMs  III 

fete*  (seeet< 

lion ie.Me.Tti 

cMi t. lae.Mi 

fceeieei 

euMio*a  ou  ml  CMlNraia  ».  M*.  «ei 

■i—esre  (Ml  al  laeiaaa     CMi. til 

aiMti  CHI  «.  eis  SM 

OMiunenial   CM)  LSI*  »e4 

Allaetl*   MeMeM  •.•WY»i 

t«MM*>  ■  It*  41 1 

riiMil^  Pm%rmt»um  I  Ml  t«t 

UMtOMiliU  r»«r«le«Mi  •  set  MT 

I'n'-'n  '«!  ••f  Ommmmtm  1.  sea  It* 


rvSCNMU  Of  INMHMMNt  MMtltlSI 
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The  bill  designates  the  area  of  the  Out- 
er Continental  Shelf,  as  defined  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the  coast 
of   California   as    the    "Santa   Barbara 
Channel  Federal   Energy  Reserve."  All 
production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the  leases 
within  the  reserve,  except  for  the  three 
that  are  now  producing,  would  be  sus- 
pended  until   we   have   developed   and 
proven  elsewhere  an  offshore  extraction 
technology  that  can  insure  maximiun  en- 
vironmental  protection.   Suspension  of 
oil  production  could  be  terminated  In 
only  three  ways:  First,  aflarmative  find- 
ings by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
a  number  of  conditions  specified  in  my 
bill  have  been  met;  second,  a  subsequent 
act  of  Congress:  or  third,  authorization 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  an  Execu- 
tive order  declaring  a  national  emergency 
and  requiring  the  development  of  the  oil 
and  gas  within  the  reserve. 

The  chief  difference  between  this  and 
my  past  bills  is  that  this  new  proposal 
will  not  prohibit  continued  exploration 
for  and  Identification  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves on  existing  leases  in  the  channel. 
I  believe  this  is  an  important  feature  as 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an 
"energy  crisis"— and  while  there  may  be 
disagreement  about  the  proportions  and 
the  timing  of  this  crisis,  there  certainly 
Is  agreement  about  the  fact  that  sooner 
or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  our  dwindling  supplies  of  fossil  fuels. 
My  bill  addresses  this  question  by  allow- 
ing the  continuation  of  exploratory  ac- 
tivities In  the  channel,  for  the  purpose  of 
Identifying  the  oil  and  gas  reserves  we 
can  tap  at  some  future  date.  If  and  when 
oil  is  found  on  any  lease,  production 
would  be  automatically  suspended  and 
held  in  abeyance  in  the  Federal  Energy 
Reserve  until  we  have  developed  and 
proven  an  environmentally  sound  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  blowout  of 
platform  A  on  January  28,  1969,  I  have 
been  trying  to  develop  a  legislative  solu- 
tion that  Congress  would  find  acceptable. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  Senator 
TuNNEY  and  I  are  introducing  today  Is 
reasonable,  fair,  and  feasible,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  my  efforts  to 
get  it  enacted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2339 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Santa  Barbara  Channel  Fed- 
eral Energy  Reserve  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1>  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Is  a 
unique  area; 

(2)  hazards  may  exist  In  offshore  oil  and 
gas  production  posing  a  serious  threat  of 
pollution  of  coastal  waters; 

(3)  such  pollution  has  occurred  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  of  California; 

(4)  present  drilling  and  production  meth- 
ods and  unsightly  drlUlng  rigs  constitute  en- 
vironmental and  navigational  hazards  which 


threaten  the  Santa  Barbara  coastline  and 
its  submerged  lands  sanctuary,  Including  the 
offshore  Islands; 

(6)  while  continued  exploration  for  po- 
tential oil  and  gas  reserves  is  consistent  with 
the  development  of  a  sound  national  energy 
policy,  there  exists  a  need  for  a  production 
moratorium  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
untu  a  drilling  or  production  technology  has 
been  established  that  can  insure  maximum 
environmental    protection;    and 

(6)  it  Is  therefore  in  the  national  interest 
to  postpone  oil  and  gas  production  and  to 
create  a  Federal  energy  reserve  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  until  such  adequate  tech- 
nology Is  established  and  proven. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     SANTA     BARBARA     CHANNEL 
FEDERAL    ENERGT     RESERVE 

Sec.  3.  The  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel off  the  coast  of  CalUornla  is  hereby  es- 
tablished as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Fed- 
eral Energy  Reserve  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Reserve") .  Such  Reserve  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to 
the  extent   consistent  with  this  Act 
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SUSPENSION  or  PRODUCTION   m   RESERVE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  on  leases  described  and 
as  provided  In  section  5,  all  production  of 
on  and  gas  In  the  Reserve  Is  suspended  but 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  con- 
tinued exploration  for  oil  and  gas  In  the  Re- 
serve. 

(b)  Such  suspension  shaU  be  terminated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  con- 
stUtatlon  with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  operating,  and  finding  by  the  sec- 
retary that —  "«><»«. 

(1)  oU  spin  containment  and  recovery 
technology  adequate  for  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel  sea  conditions  and  the  rate  of  flow  hls- 

/°^?)i^^'^'**®**  ^"^  '"ajor  OU  blowouts 
(or  1.000  barrels  per  day  or  more)  has  been 
developed,  and  made  available; 

(2)  Independent  oil  consultants  of  national 
reputation  concur  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  specific  geological  formation  to  be  drilled 
and  produced  do  not  present  unusual  hazards 
and  Indicate  sufficient  stabUlty  for  drtlllne 
and  production  without  the  danger  of  caus- 
ing an  oU  blowout  from  the  ocean  floor- 

(3)  the  technology  of  the  offshore  drilling 

provides  the  optimum  m  pollution  preven- 

K°^  .?^}^^  speclflc  geological  formation  to 
be  drilled; 

(4)  underwater  completion  and  production 
techniques  have  been  perfected  and  demon- 
strated at  another  location  to  be  safe  and 
effective; 

(6)  the  location  of  the  drilling  site  offers 
no  navigational  hazards; 

(6)  the  reliability  of  a  proposed  drUllng  or 
production  technology  has  been  established 
and  demorstrated  to  be  safe  and  effective- 

(7)  environmental  impact  recommenda- 
tlons  are  filed  by  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies or  advisory  boards  In  compUance  with 
tbo  reporting  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969;  and 

(8)  public  hearings  on  these  matters  have 
been  held  in  Santa  Barbara.  Callfwnla 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  extend 
the  primary  term  on  each  lease  on  which 
production  Is  suspended  pursuant  to  this 
section  for— 

(1 )  the  period  of  the  suspension  pursuant 
to  this  section;  and 

(2)  for  an  additional  period  equal  to  the 
time  remaining  on  the  primary  term  of  such 
lease  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
During  the  period  of  suspension  the  Secre- 
tary shall  waive  all  of  the  rentals  and  driU- 
ing  deferment  payments  with  respect  to  such 
lease. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  President  may  ter- 
minate the  suspension  provided  for  In  this 


section,  for  such  period  as  he  may  prescribe 
upon  determining  that  a  national  emergency 
In  oU  and  gas  supplies  necessitates  such 
termination  for  such  period. 

PROVISIONS    WTTH    RESPECT    TO    CERTAIN    LEASES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  unitize  aU  or  any  part  of  the 
following  described  leases  In  the  Reserve,  if 
he  finds  such  action  Is  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  prevent  or  minimize  oU  spillage 
leaks,  or  other  pollution: 
P-0241  P-0240  P-0168 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the 
erection  of  any  further  platforms  within  the 
leases  described  in  this  section  unless  nec- 
essary to  prevent  oU  leakage,  not  otherwise 
contained,  and  where  no  other  methods  are 
feasible.  No  such  platform  shall  be  author- 
ized unless  pursuant  to  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  relating  to  find- 
ings under  that  section  and  such  provisions 
shaU  also  apply  to  recommendations  under 
this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  and 
require  the  orderly  removal  of  all  platforms 
within  the  leases  described  In  this  section 
when  he  finds  that  they  can  be  replaced  by 
imderwater  drUling  or  production  units 
which  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
(4)  of  section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  no  further  drilling  or  production 
is  required  in  leases  P-0240  and  P-0241  to 
prevent  or  minimize  oU'spUlage.  leaks,  or 
other  polluMon.  he  shaU  report  such  fact 
to  Congress. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  suspend  produc- 
tion on  the  lease  designated  as  PRC-3150 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act  at  such 
time  as  the  State  of  California  terminates 
the  lease  designated  as  PRC-3150.  granted 
by  such  State  with  respect  to  adjoining  lands 
In  the  Carplnterla  OU  Field. 

TAX  CREorr  FOB  CERTAIN  SUSPENSION  COSTS 

See.  6.  The  holder  fo  any  lease  on  which 
production  is  suspending  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  allowed  a  credit  toward  any  tax 
Imposed  on  such  holder  pursuant  to  sub- 
title A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
for  any  taxable  year  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Interest,  at  a  current  fair  market  rate 
on  such  holders  Investment  In  such  lease,  for 
the  period  of  such  suspension  during  such 
year. 

Santa  Barbara  Channel  Federal  Enebgt 
Reserve 

SECTION-BT-SECnON  AMALTSIS 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Declarations. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Is  a  unique  area: 
that  hazards  exist  In  offshore  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duction posing  a  serious  threat  of  pollution 
of  the  coastal  waters;  that  such  pollution  has 
occurred  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel;  that 
present  drilling  and  production  methods  and 
unsightly  drilling  rigs  constitute  environ- 
mental and  navigational  hazards  which 
threaten  the  Santa  Barbara  coastline  and  Its 
submerged  lands  sanctuary,  Including  the 
offshore  Islands;  that  whUe  continued  ex- 
ploration for  potential  oU  and  gas  reserves 
Is  consistent  with  the  development  of  a 
sound  national  energy  policy,  there  exists  a 
need  for  a  production  moratorium  untU  a 
drilling  or  production  technology  has  been 
established  that  can  Insure  maximum  en- 
vironmental protection;  and  that  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  postpone  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duction and  to  create  a  Federal  energy  re- 
serve untu  such  adequate  technology  Is 
established  and  proven. 

Sec.  3.  Establishment  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Federal  Energy  Reserve 
The  area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
as  defined  In  the  Outer  (Continental  Shelf 


Lands  Act,  In  the  Santa  Bcu-bara  Channel  is 
established  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
Federal  Energy  Reserve. 

Sec.  4.  Suspension  of  Production  In  the  Re- 
serve 

(a)  AU  production  of  oU  and  gas  in  the 
Reserve  Is  Bu8i>ended.  but  nothing  shall  pre- 
vent the  contmued  exploration  for  oU  and 
gas  in  the  Reserve. 

(b)  Such  suspension  shall  be  terminated, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  and  the  Coast  Guard,  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  that — 

(1)  OU  splU  containment  and  recovery 
technology  adequate  for  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  sea  conditions  and  the  rate  of  flow 
historically  associated  with  major  oU  blow- 
outs (of  1,000  barrels  per  day  or  more)  has 
been  developed,  proven,  and  made  available. 

(2)  Independent  oil  consultants  of  na- 
tional reputation  concur  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  specific  geological  formation 
to  be  drilled  and  produced  do  not  present 
unusual  hazards  and  Indicate  sufficient  sta- 
bUlty for  drtUlng  and  production  without 
the  danger  of  causing  an  oU  blowout  from 
the  ocean  fioor. 

(3)  The  technology  of  the  offshore  drlUl.ng 
provides  the  optimum  In  pollution  preven- 
tion for  the  speclflc  geologic  formation  to 
be  drilled. 

(4)  Underwater  completion  and  produc- 
tion techniques  have  been  perfected  and 
demonstrated  at  another  location  to  be  safe 
and  effective. 

(5)  The  location  of  the  drilling  site  offers 
no  navigational  hazards. 

(6)  The  reliability  of  a  proposed  drilling 
or  production  technology  has  been  estab- 
lished and  demonstrated  to  be  safe  and  ef- 
fective. 

(7)  Environmental  Impact  recommenda- 
tions are  filed  by  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies or  advisory  boards  In  compliance  with 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  and 

(8)  Public  hearings  on  these  matters  have 
been  held  in  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

(c)  The  primary  term  on  each  lease  can 
be  extended  for — 

(1)  The  period  of  the  suspension,  and 

(2)  For  an  additional  period  equal  to  the 
time  remaining  on  the  primary  term  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

During  the  period  of  suspension  the  Sec- 
retary shall  waive  all  of  the  rentals  and  drill- 
ing deferment  payments  with  respect  to  such 
lease. 

(d)  The  President  may  terminate  the  sus- 
pension upon  determining  that  a  national 
emergency  in  oil  and  gas  supplies  exists. 

Sec.  6.  Provisions  with  Respect  to  Certain 
Leases 

(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  unitize 
all  or  any  part  of  the  leases  numbered  P- 
9241,  P-0240,  and  P-0166  if  he  finds  such 
action  necessary  or  desirable  to  prevent  or 
minimize  oU  spUIage.  leaks  or  other  pollu- 
tion. 

(b)  The  erection  of  additional  platforms 
on  these  three  leases  Is  prohibited  unless  It 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  oil  leakage  not  oth- 
erwise contained  and  where  other  methods 
for  containment  are  not  feasible.  No  plat- 
form can  be  authorized  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  It  meets  the  conditions  specified  In  sec- 
tion 4. 

(c)  AU  existing  platforms  on  these  three 
leases  shall  be  removed  when  the  Secretary 
finds  that  they  can  be  replaced  with  under- 
water drilling  or  production  units  which 
comply  with  clause  (4)  of  section  4  (b)  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  no 
further  drilling  or  production  is  required  in 
leases  P-0240  and  P-0241  he  shall  report 
such  fact  to  Congress. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  stispend  produc- 
tion on  the  lease  designated  as  P-0166  at 
such  time  as  the  SUte  of  California  termi- 


nates the  lease  designated  as  PRC-3160  with 
respect  to  adjoining  lands  In  the  Carplnteria 
Oil  Field. 

Sec.  6.  Tax  Credit  for  C^ertaln  Suspension 
Costs 
The  holder  of  any  lease  on  which  produc- 
tion is  suspended  by  this  Act  is  allowed  to 
claim  a  tax  credit  for  any  taxable  year  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Interest,  at  a  current 
fair  market  rate  on  such  holder's  Investment 
In  such  lease,  for  the  period  of  the  suspen- 
sion In  that  year. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hruska)  : 

S.  2340.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  grand  jury  information. 
Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducmg  legislation  to  prevent 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  materials  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  by  malting  it  a  felony 
to  violate  the  rule  of  secrecy  before  such 
panels.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
Senator  Hruska,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  has  joined  in  spon- 
soring this  bill  with  me. 

Recent  disclosures  of  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings have  shocked  me  and  other 
Americans  who  have  great  confidence 
and  respect  for  the  grand  jury  as  a  sig- 
nificant institution  imbedded  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  English  common  law 
and  American  jurisprudence.  Improper 
disclosures,  such  as  the  verbatim  publish- 
ing of  grand  jury  testimony  in  one  of 
our  leading  newspapers  and  In  a  syndi- 
cated newspaper  column  with  a  vast  cir- 
culation of  its  own,  are  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  attainment  of  swift,  cer- 
tain, and  impartial  justice,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  justified  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Under  existing  law,  improper  disclo- 
suers  of  grand  jury  proceedings  may  only 
be  punishable  as  contempt  of  court.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  court  to  punish 
for  contempt,  but  would  in  addition  pro- 
vide that  such  unauthorized  leaks  of 
grand  jury  matters  could  be  prosecuted 
as  a  felony.  Under  the  bills  penalty  pro- 
visions such  an  unauthorized  leak  could 
lead  to  no  more  than  2  years  imprison- 
ment or  a  $5,000  fine  or  both. 

I  am  sure  that  the  contempt  procedure 
when  utiUzed  can  be  effective  In  restrict- 
ing such  unauthorized  disclosures.  How- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  justice  and  fair 
play  I  believe  that  an  additional  crimi- 
nal remedy  which  the  prosecutor  can 
utilize  is  needed  to  promote  and  safe- 
guard the  true  aims  of  the  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  President,  the  independence  of  the 
grand  Jury  and  the  secrecy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings has  served  as  a  basic  founda- 
tion of  our  legal  system  since  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  Trial  case  in  1681.  This 
case  signaled  the  end  of  the  use  of  the 
grand  jury  as  an  instrument  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  Since  that  time  the  secrecy  of 
the  proceedings  has  allowed  the  grand 
jury  to  operate  as  an  independent  body 
subservient  to  no  other  governmental  in- 
stitution. 

The  rationale  for  grand  jury  secrecy 
has  been  stated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Basically  the  five  major  reasons  are. 
first,  to  prevent  escape  of  those  whose 
indictment  may  be  contemplated ;  second. 


to  Insure  utmost  freedom  to  a  grand  jury 
In  its  deliberations,  and  to  prevent  Im- 
I>ortuning  of  grand  Jurors;  third,  to  pre- 
vent subordination  of  perjury  or  tamper- 
ing with  witnesses;  fourth,  to  encourage 
free,  untrammeled,  and  candid  disclos- 
ures by  persons  who  have  Information 
with  respect  to  alleged  criminal  activi- 
ties ;  and  fifth,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
accused. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  trend 
in  favor  of  limited  disclosure  of  material 
relating  to  grand  jury  proceedings.  Such 
limited  disclosure,  however,  is  only  avail- 
able to  a  defendant  wpoa  a  showing  that 
the  mformatlon  is  essential  to  his  de- 
fense at  trial.  These  disclosures  must  be 
authorized  by  the  court  and,  therefore, 
have  no  bearing  or  relationship  to  the 
situation  with  which  I  am  concerned. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation  protects  the 
right  of  limited  disclosure  contained  in 
rtile  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  by  specifically  listing  those 
instances  where  disclosure  is  authorized. 
For  instance,  disclosure  is  authorized 
upon  a  showing  by  the  defendant  that 
grounds  may  exist  for  a  dismissal,  be- 
cause of  matters  occuring  before  a  grand 
jury. 

The  types  of  unauthorized  disclosures 
that  the  country  has  witnessed  In  recent 
months  Is  not  only  tojurious  to  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  but  also  to  those  ques- 
tioned by  a  grand  jury  but  never  in- 
dicted. It  also  restricts  the  ability  of  the 
grand  jury  and  the  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  function  in  accordance 
with  their  prescribed  legal  duties.  Due 
process  of  law  becomes  impossible  to  In- 
sure if  there  exists  the  possibility  that  a 
witness'  secret  testimony  today  wUl  be 
front-page  news  tomorrow. 

There  are  those  in'  our  society  who 
would  rather  indict  and  convict  not  in  a 
court  of  law,  but  rather  through  a  sys- 
tematic policy  of  guilt  by  Innuendos 
cloaked  behind  an  aura  of  sehsational- 
ism.  In  this  regard  they  are  acting  as 
irresponsibly  as  those  who  eventually 
may  be  found  guilty  of  the  wrongdoing 
which  they  now  condemn.  As  soon  as  one 
criticizes  such  jingoistic  policies,  how- 
ever, these  Individuals  raise  the  specter 
that  their  first  amendment  rights  are  be- 
ing trampled  upon.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  first 
amendment  to  protect  the  basic  rights 
of  all  Americans  and  not  as  a  shield  to 
use  by  those  who  have  violated  some  of 
our  basic  principles  of  due  process  and 
fair  play. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  would  give 
this  matter  their  careful  consideration 
as  they  continue  reviewing  legislative 
proposals  to  revise  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  The  bill  does  not  affect  any  exist- 
ing substantive  or  procedural  statute.  It 
is  solely  intended  to  stop  the  unauthor- 
ized leaks  of  grand  jury  deliberations 
that  has  had  the  effect  at  times  of 
making  the  whole  proceedmg  look  as  if 
it  were  a  farce. 

The  enactment  of  the  criminal  meas- 
ure which  the  bill  proposes  will  permit 
investigation  by  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  determine  the  source  of 
the  unauthorized  disclosures.  It  will 
serve  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the 
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effect  of  such  disclosures  on  grand  jury 
proceedings  and,  tlierefore,  liopefuJly  act 
as  a  deterrent  against  future  unauthor- 
ized actions  of  this  nature. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Recorb  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2340 
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By  this  process  a  defendant  would  be 
guaranteed  his  constitutional  rights  to  a 
trial  by  jury. 

I  applaud  the  initiative  of  Senator 
Tower  In  this  respect  and  express  my 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary wiU  give  this  matter  its  prompt 
attention. 


August  3,  1973 


,!  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

Of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chao- 
ter  73  ot  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
amended — 

(a)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new  section: 

"K}^^^\^°^'"°^^  °*"  Grand  Jukt  Secbect 
(a)  Whoever  discloses  any  matter  occur- 
ring  before  any  grand  jury  Impaneled  before 
a  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years  or  both. 

"!??  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to- 
♦»,  ♦  ^  disclosure  by  any  person  of  any  mat- 
,, Jl  ^  !?  attorney  for  the  Government  for 
use  m  the  performance  of  his  duties- 

"(2)  disclosure  of  any  matter  by  a  Juror 
attorney,  interpreter,  stenographerf  operator 
of  a  recording  device,  or  any  typist  who  tran- 
scribes recorded  testimony  when  so  directed 
^uh  court  preliminarily  to  or  m  connection 
hi^»,»  J"**^**'  proceeding  or  when  permitted 
«LV^  0''°^^**  '^^*  request  of  the  defendant 
upon  a  showing  that  grounds  may  exist  for 
a  mot  on  to  dismiss  the  Indictment  bwau^ 
of  matters  occurring  before  the  grand  jury; 

ar'lLV  i'^^"^'^''^  ^^  *    witness  before  such 
grand  jury  or  by  his  attomev  of  any  matter 
concerning  which  the  witness  hw  te°?fle^ 
gJanTjuJy"*  '''''''  '"^--atlon.   ^V:%t 

=>,"«!f  V  ^°*H"^  contained  In  this  section 
Shan  be  construed  to  affect  the  power^  the 
court  to  punish  any  person  for  contempt  "? 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tahi.  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  the 
following  new  Item:  ^ 

"1512.  Violation  of  grand  Jury  secrecy." 

nio^,,^^?^  ^^-  President.  I  am 
^,^S  *°  ,\°'"  "'^'  f"^"d  and  dlstm- 
?it.^  colleague  from  Texas  fMr. 
TOWER  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bUl  which 
he  has  just  introduced  to  proscribe  vMa- 

JiSVeSs'^"'^^^""^-^"^*^^- 
I  am  In  complete  accord  with  his  ex- 

l'zSli°Jl°nf^''^°T""  ^°'  ^"y  unauthor- 
ized leak  of  grand  jury  matters  and  with 

his  expressed  need  for  an  explicit  crlm- 
mal  sanction  in  this  area 

00/^^^,*^°"^^^®  ^^  "°ted.  this  type  of 
activity  is  punishable  under  current  law 
■  as  contempt  of  court.  Perhaps  this  pro^ 
cedure  which  limits  punishment  to  g 
montl^  Incarceration  is  adequate  to 
meet  day-to-day  problems  In  tWs  are? 
However,  in  those  situations  where  there 
f;j«  «?^ravatlng  circumstances  ibelieJI 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
have  prosecutorial  discretion  to  procSd 
on  the  basis  of  criminal  contmpt  m^ 
authorized  by  the  subject  bill 

Substantial  efforts  to  subvert  the 
grand  j^ury  process,  in  my  mind,  amount 
to  an  obstruction  of  justice  which  is  pun- 
ishable as  a  felony  under  current  law- 
chapter  73  title  18,  United  States  Code 
Therefore,  it  seems  entirely  appropriate 
to  me  as  a  matter  of  parallelism  to  au- 
thorize prosecution  for  such  an  offense 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE:  ' 

c.^iF,^'^^-  ^  •'^'^  ^°  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  by  providing 
for  a  moratorium  on  further  control  of 
the  marketing  of  petroleum  products  by 
petroleum  producers  and  refiners.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PETROLEUM    MARKETINO    MORATORIUM 
ACT  or  1973 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
*I"f «1  *^^  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  by  providing  a  moratorium  on 
further  control  of  the  marketing  of 
petroleum  products  by  large  integrated 
petroleum  producers  or  refiners 

The  Petroleum  Marketing  Moratorium 
Act  of  1973  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
in  the  production,  refining,  or  trans- 
portation of  petroleum  products  whose 
annual  gross  sales  total  over  $1  bUlion 
to  acquire,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  retaU  gasoline  outlet  for  the  mar- 
keting of  petroleum  products  which  were 
?0  1973"^'""*  by  such  person  as  of  May 

Violations  of  the  act  will  be  punished 
oy  fines  not  to  exceed  SIOO.OOO  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  10  years 

In  addition  to  this  enforcement  provi- 
sion, the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  commence  appropriate  civil  action  to 
enjom  any  violation  of  this  act 

The  act  also  directs  the  Federal  Trade 
commission  within  one  year  of  passage 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  divestiture  of  the 
retail  marketing  of  gasoline  from  all 
other  branches  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, namely,  production,  refining,  and 
transportation. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
Witnessed  a  significant  number  of  ver- 
tical mergers  and  marketing  reallne- 
ments  within  the  oil  industry.  This  ac- 

t  o^^.kT-^,^"  *  lessening  of  competi- 
tion that  is  injurious  to  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  small  business  wholesaler 
n?  tnf  n^';  '^  ^^^  marketing  segment 
?L  ,°"  industry.  By  allowing  such 
regional  concentration,  price  competi- 
tion is  thereby  reduced  and  the  consum- 

nLifn  u^^i^,  l""""^^^  °^  supply  accom- 
pan  ed  by  higher  prices.  Such  concen- 
tration also  provides  the  dominant  com- 
panies with  the  economic  leverage  in  the 
region    to   exert   various   pressures   on 
smaller  marketers.  These  pressures  are 
evidenced  In  various  ways,  such  as.  price 
k!  u^;     ^°''''^^     marketing     practices 
which  Include  various  give-away  pro- 
grams and  the  requirement  that  dealers 
must  carry  certain  product  lines,  and 
other  anticompetitive  activities.  To  the 
small  businessman  engaged  in  the  mar- 
keting of  petroleum  products,  this  type 
of  economic  power  erodes  his  ability  to 
make  Independent  determinations  as  to 


how  he  will  run  his  own  business.  Too 
often,  the  so-called  independent  small 
business  jobber  and  dealer,  both  brand- 
ed and  unbranded,  are  subjected  to  coer- 
cive restiictions  and  requirements  which 
deny  him  the  ability  to  make  his  own 
determinations  on  how  he  wishes  to  con- 
duct his  busine.'^s. 

In  various  regions  of  the  country  we 
find  that  one  company  dominates  a 
given  marketing  territory  and  thereby 
achieves  a  position  of  superiority  and 
potential  monopolization. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  Appendix  I  out- 
lining extensive  marketing  realinement 
of  severpl  major  oil  companies  to  "/hich 
I  refer  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
dix was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix  I 
Marketing  changes 

.oS."''  °""  °"  October  1972.  announced  a 
«250  million  writeoff  of  "marginal  and  un- 
profitable" operations.  Included  in  the  an- 
nouncement  was  its  plan  to  sell  or  close 
3.500  service  stations  In  the  upper  Mld-west 
and  Northwest. 

PhUUps  Petroleum  Co.:  In  June  1972  an- 
nounced plans  to  withdraw  Its  service  sta- 
tion and  home  heating  oU  operations  In  the 
Northeast:  1.400  service  stations  are  Involved 

Arco:  Announced  plans  to  withdraw  froni 
retail  marketing  operations  In  the  South. 
Southwest.    Rocky    Mountain    and     Plains 

Sohlo/BP:  Sold  some  1.160  service  stations 
to  American  Petrofina.  which  Included  all  of 
Its  marketing  operations  in  Florida  and 
Georgia  as  well  as  selected  marketing  opera- 
tlons  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  parts 
of  LouUlana.  Alabama,  and  Oklahoma 
♦K  »?.°"  ^°'  ^°  February  1973  announced 
that  It  was  withdrawing  from  marketing  op- 
erations m  eight  Midwestern  States.  Over 
JOO  service  stations  were  involved  The  States 
are  Illinois.  Nebraska.  Kansas,  the  I^otS 
i^K^f'^i'  Minnesota,  and  Tennessee. 

sta'frons  m  lS?3-  '°**"''  *"  ''"^  "=  ~^- 

coSiranX?h?£i°'  ^'"'•*--  ""-"•  W«.- 

Standard    (Ind.) :    Pulled  out  of  Western 

Ore  on         **^*  exception  of  Washington  and 


Mr.  McmTYRE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral recent  studies  and  reports  oii  the 
petroleum  industry  indicate  that  the 
marketmg  .segment  at  this  point  in  time 
represents  the  most  competlUve  compo- 
nent of  the  petroleum  Industry,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  If  action  is  not  taken  im- 
mediately  to  prevent  the  dominant  com- 
panies from  further  encroachment  into 
marketing  that  Congress  will  have  missed 
an  opportunity  to  assure  both  the  con- 

fn""!!;  *«^  ^^  ^""^^  business  marketer 
the  benefits  of  competition 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  ac- 
knowledged this  when  It  said  In  Its  pre- 
Imlnary  staff  report  on  Its  investiga- 
tion of  the  petroleum  Industry- 

ar^f"f>f  «"":''*""8  »«  the  most  competitive 
area  of  the  petroleum  Industry  and  has  the 
largest  numbers  of  independent  companies 


But  the  report  went  on  to  say  that- 
Because  the  major  oU  companies  control 
the  lion  s  share  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  re- 
finery  capacity  under  conditions  of  excess 
demand,  they  have  been  able  to  direct  to" 
flow  of  gasoline  to  their  own  service  stations 
first,  thus  denying  to  the  independent  mar- 
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keter  access  to  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
gasoline  supply  .  .  . 

The  data  clearly  Indicate  that  the  eight 
largest  flmis  have  dealt  nominally  with  In- 
dependent marketers.  Several  have  testified 
In  Investigative  hearings  that  they  will  not 
sell  to  the  Independents,  regardless  of  price. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  the  fact  that 
marketing  is  the  most  competitive  sector 
of  the  oil  industry  that  we  should  strive 
to  keep  it  so.  This  is  exactly  the  issue  to 
which  the  moratoruim  bill  addresses  it- 
self. By  preventing  the  further  penetra- 
tion of  the  oil  industry  into  the  market- 
ing segment,  we  will  at  least  give  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  act  on  the  fuel 
crisis  without  being  backed  to  the  wall. 

The  moratorium  will  reduce  the  pres- 
ent trend  toward  further  concentration 
in  the  retail  sector  of  the  industry  caused 
by  price  wars,  acquisitions,  secondary 
brands,  and  other  marketing  strategies 
resulting  from  the  oligopolistic  position 
of  the  dominant  companies.  We  have 
witnessed  in  recent  days  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  second  quarter  profit 
earnings  the  meaning  of  competition  and 
its  relationship  to  profits.  Exxon,  for  In- 
stance, the  world's  largest  oil  company, 
reported  a  54  percent  profit  rise  com- 
pared to  the  same  quarter  last  year.  Gulf 
Oil  reported  an  astonishing  82  percent 
second  quarter  increase.  Shell  Jumped 
64  percent  and  the  list  goes  on. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
appendix  II  be  printed  showing  second 
quarter  profits,  as  recently  released  by 
several  oil  companies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
dix was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

APPENDIX  II. -SECOND  QUARTER  PROFITS  FOR  1973 


Percent 

Net  profrt       change  from 

Company  (millions)  1972 


1.  Exxon $S10 

2.  Gulf  Oil 19S 

3.  Shell 89.S 

4.  I  ndlana  Standard 121, 3 

5.  California  Standard 111.7 

6.  Atlantic  Richheld S8.4 

7.  Continental  Oil 51.7 


+54 
+82 
+64 
+37 
+70 
+50 
+24 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  this  profit  increase  oc- 
curred during  Phase  III  which  did  have 
mandatory  price  controls  on  the  largest 
23  oil  companies.  Clearly,  this  dramatic 
profit  Increase,  even  with  econcMnic  con- 
trols, demonstrates  that  the  economic 
power  of  the  majors  can  supersede  such 
minimal  Government  restrictions.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  already  risen 
8  percent  since  the  start  of  this  year. 
While  at  the  same  time.  In  the  gasoline 
market,  prices  have  risen  on  the  average 
of  18.8  percent  since  January. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  several  tables 
showing  gross  sales  by  the  20  largest 
companies  along  with  comparisons  of 
market  shares  in  the  various  segments 
of  the  industry  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Appendix  III 
Company  Sales 

Exxon    20, 

Mobil   Oil 9. 

Texaco 8, 

Gulf  Oil 6, 

5, 
4, 
4, 
3. 
3. 
3. 


Standard  OU  of  California 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 

Shell   on 

Continental    Oil 

Atlantic  Richfield 

Tenneco    

PhUUps  Petroleum 2, 

Occidental  Petroleum 2. 

Union  OU  of  California 2. 

Sun    OU- _     1. 

Cities   Service 1. 

Ashland  Oil.- 1. 

Standard  OU  of  Ohio 1. 

Getty   on I. 

Amerada  Hess .... .. 1, 

Marathon  Oil 1, 

'  For  year  ending  December  1972. 


($000)^ 
309,  753 
166,332 
692,991 
243,000 
829. 487 
503,372 
075.  898 
414.984 
320. 793 
275,411 
512,  742 
487,  247 
098,  175 
917,  977 
863.  100 
780,  003 
446.636 
405.  298 
333.  532 
277,613 


Source:   Fortune  600  Largest  Industrials, 
May  1973. 

COMPANY  SHARE  OF  DOMESTIC  CRUDE  OIL  AND  GASOLINE 
REFINING  CAPACITY.  1970 


Percent 


Rank  in 
crude  oil 
capacity    Compary 


Share  of 
crude  oil 
capacity 


Share  of 
gasoline 
capacity 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Standard  (N.J.)... 
Standard  (Ind.)... 

Texaco 

Shell 

Standard  (Calif.). 

Mobil 

Gulf 

Aero 

Sun 

Union 

Standard  (Ohio).. 

Phillips 

Ashland 

Continental 

Cities  Service 

Getty.  

Marathon 

Coastal  States 

Amerada  Hess 

Champlin 

Top  4 

Top8 

Top  20 


8.59 

9.22 

8.22 

7.94 

8.13 

9.19 

7.99 

7.69 

7.66 

6.72 

6.28 

6.30 

5.78 

6.47 

5.42 

6.25 

3.60 

4.54 

3.51 

3.24 

3.47 

3.09 

3.14 

4.24 

2.51 

2.11 

2.36 

2.03 

2.22 

2.26 

1.64 

1.76 

1.12 

1.92 

1.06 

.73 

.98 

.79 

.97 

.63 

32.93 

34.04 

58.07 

58.78 

86.15 

"87.38 

>  The  top  20  firms  in  gasoline  capacity  included  Clark  Oil 
(1.21  percent),  Tenneco  (1.35  percent),  and  American  PetrQfina 
(0.85  percent),  in  lieu  of  18-20  above. 

Note:  Data  obtained  from  "Mineral  Industry  Surveys." 
Bureau  of  Mines.  "Crude  Oil  Capacity,"  Jan.  I,  1971. 

COMPANY  GASOLINE  MARKET  SHARES.  1970 

Market  share  > 
Rank    Company  (percent) 


1  Texaco 

2  Shell 

8.13 
7  87 

3   Standard  (New  Jersey) 

7.42 

4    Standard  (Indiana) 

7.30 

5  Gulf : 

6  Mobil 

7  ARCO 

8  Standard  (California). 

7. 12 
6.60 
5.55 
5  02 

9    Sun 

4.15 

10  Phillips 

11  Union 

3.97 
3  29 

12  Continental 

13  Cities  Service 

2.35 
1.96 

14  Marathon 

15  Standard  (Ohio) 

1.73 
1  46 

16    BP 

1.41 

17  Ashland 

18  Tenneco 

19  Kerr-McCee 

1.27 
0.93 
0.77 

20    Murphy 

Top4 

T<#l 

Top» 

0.  75 
30.72 
55.01 
79.05 

>  Based  on  gallonage  sales. 

Note:  Market  shares  obtained  from  National  Petroleum  News, 
"Factbook  Issue,"  mid-May  1971,  p.  127. 


PURCHASES  OF  INDEPENDENT  MARKETERS 


Gasoline 
purchases 
from  8  largest 
majors  as 
a  percent 
ot  total 
purchases 


(lasoline 
purchases 
from  other 
majors  as 
a  percent 
ot  toUl 
purchases 


1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


1.5 
.5 
.7 
1.0 
1.6 


51.0 
48.2 
43.6 
44.9 
42.7 


A  COMPARISON   OF  COMPANY  RANKING  IN  CRUDE   PRO- 
DUCTION,  CRUDE   REFINING   CAPACITY.   AND  GASOLINE 

SALES' 


Company 


Rank  in  Rank  in 

ciude  crude  oil 

produc-  rerming 

tion  capacity 


Rank  in 

gasoline 

sales 


Standard  (New  Jersey) 

Texaco 

Gulf 

Shell 

Standard  (California) 

ARCO 

Standard  (Indiana) 

Mobil 

Getty 

Union 

Sun 

Continental 

Marathon 

Phillips 

Cities  Service 

Amerada  Hess 

Tenneco 

Skelly 

Superior 

Louisiana  Land  and  Explora- 
tion  

Standard  (Ohio) 

Ashland 

BP 

Kerr-McGee 

Murphy 


1 

I 

2 

3 

3 

7 

4 

4 

5 

S 

6 

8 

7 

2 

8 

6 

9 

16 

10 

10 

11 

9 

12 

14 

13 

17 

14 

12 

15 

IS 

16 

19 

17 

C) 

18 

0) 

19 

(') 

20 
P) 
O 
P) 
(0 
(') 


13 
(') 
(0 
(') 


3 
1 
S 
2 
8 
7 
4 
6 

(0 
11 
9 
12 
14 
10 
13 

Kl 

(0 

w 
(») 

15 
17 
16 
19 
20 


>  Based  on  the  rankings  of  tables  4  and  7.  Rank  in  production 
Is  for  1969.  Rank  for  capacity  and  gasoline  sales  is  for  1970. 
i  Not  ranked  within  the  top  20  Frms. 


APPENDIX 

OIL  COMPANY  EARNINGS  BEAT  SHORTAGE.  FREEZE 

[Note:  There  was  product  shortage  and  a  price  freeze  during 
the  2d  quarter.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  adversity  those  amaz- 
ing major  oil  companies  managed  to  record  astronomical 
profits.  Gulf  reported  profits  up  82  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Murphy  was  up  743  percent.  A  portion  of 
the  gains  are  due  to  poor  showings  in  1972.  the  companies 
said.  Getty  reported  the  only  2d  quarter  loss,  an  18  percent 
drop.  Except  for  Getty,  oil  company  stocks  have  been  soaring 
in  recent  days  as  the  earnings  reports  are  made  public.  Here 
are  the  ones  available  so  far:| 


Net  in- 
come 
2d 

quarter 
(mil- 
lions) 


Per- 
cent 
gain 


Net  in- 
come 
1st 
halt 
(mil- 
lions) 


Per- 
cent 
gain 


American  Petrofina $6,298  62.7 

Ashland 22300  39.0 

Atlantic  Richfield 68.4  50 

Citgo             30.500  27.0 

Clark... 8.413  872.0 

Continental 51.7  24 

Exxon 510.000  54.0 

Getty 23.272  -18.0 

Gulf 195.000  82.0 

Marathon 27.557  65.6 

Mobil 184.000  40.0 

Murphy 9.191  743.0 

Phillips 46.372  25.0 

Shell 89.5  64 

Sohio 25.700  60.0 

SUndard  of  California. . .  181. 7  70 

Standard  of  Indiana 121.3  37 

Sun 49.000  42.4 

T«XKO 267.5  44.5 


{11.033 
60.800 


78.5 
131.0 


64.900 
13.259 


21.0 
748.0 


1.020 
56.364 

360.000 
51.722 

340.000 
15.643 
89.820 


48.0 
9.0 
46.3 
57.7 
25.1 
193.0 
23.5 


48.500 
334.500 
242.500 

98.000 


51.0 
33.0 
29.0 
42.2 


I  3d  fiscal  quarter. 

Sources:  The  Washington  Post.  U.S.  Oil  Week.  July  30. 
the  Oil  Daily,  July  30, 1973,  the  WaU  SUMt  Journil. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Obviously,  these  com- 
panies have  substantial  economic  power 
to  influence  the  marketplace  and  do  con- 
trol to  a  great  degree  the  fate  of  the 
marketing  segment.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  act  where  we  can  have  the 
greatest  influence.  By  acting  against 
these  20  majors  who  have,  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  alleged,  an  oligop- 
olistic grasp  in  the  market  we  can 
achieve  a  more  competitive  market 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  care- 
ful when  we  try  to  restructure  the  mar- 
ket, even  to  the  limited  extent  envisioned 
in  this  legislation,  so  that  the  disruption 
to  the  marketplace  does  not  cause  hard- 
ship on  the  consumer  or  the  economy 
TTierefore,  the  legislation  only  seeks  to 
divest  the  top  20  oil  companies  of  their 
marketing  operations  which  were  ac- 
quired after  May  10.  1973.  This  date  also 
marks  the  start  of  the  voluntary  fuel 
allocation  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  clear  and  that  is  to  Increase 
competition.  The  moratorium  only  affects 
20  companies,  each  of  which  had  total 
sales  last  year  of  over  $1  bUlion.  Onlv  by 
so  limiting  further  vertical  integration 
into  the  marketing  segment  of  the  Indus- 
trj-  can  we  assure  a  meaningful  level  of 
competition.  ^Vhat  we  are  saying  In  this 
legislation  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  everj'body  to  compete  but  that  cer- 
tam   reasonable   limitations   should   be 
Imposed  in  order  to  maintain  a  large 
viable  marketing  operation.  The  market- 
iTcf  f  ^f"*  °^  ^^^  petroleum  Industry 
has  traditionally  been  comprL^ed  almos? 
solely  of  smaU  business.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  companies  engage  in 
the  transport,  wholesale,  and  retaU  fimc- 

aSifrP*JhS%^"''f  ^^  ^^^^^-  We  must 
^f  ^^}^^  situation  continues. 
This  legls  ation  may  be  characterized 
by  some  as  "special  interest"  but.  if  it  is 
It  is  special-interest  legislation  for  the 

Kter^Trfn  y''  '.^"  ^'"^^  businei  mar! 
keter,  and  for  the  economic  vitality  of 
the  marketing  segment  Itself 

During  the  last  few  months,  we  have 
IZTT^^'^^''  varying  degrees  short  s?p! 
w  «nS'?H  "^  °."'  ^^^^^  f"«l>  and  gasS- 
that  fhi  ^^^If  ^  *  ^^^e*-^  consensus 
that  this  problem  of  shortages  will  be- 

f?w  vJTrf  w.°'^  "I"^"^^  ^"^^"^  tJ^e  "e'^t 
lew  >  ears.  We  must  assure  that  shortages 

Se  rl^'T^  "^  ^^"'"e  a  veSicVe  ?o 

ketin^^?  .^i.^^'^'"^^""""  ^  the  mar- 
keting of  petroleum  products 

,v,^!if^°f^"^J^'  "^^  emphasize  that  this 
moratorium  bill  will  only  provide  tem- 

sXtSn 'il'i  T^^  more  compVeheSe 
solution  can  be  formulated  such  as  is 

in^^^J"^^^  ^  '^^  Petroleum  Market- 
SL  I^'"'^'"^''*  ^^*  °f  19"  which  I  hi. 
troduced  on  June  27  of  this  year 

oJ?""'  ,^f  I'^e"*'  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Moratorium  Act  of  1973  be  printed  "n 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
follow?-  *°  ^*  ^'■*"*^'*  ^"  *^^  ^^'^o""'  as 

S.  2341 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled  That  it  i« 
hereby  declared  to  the  policy  of  Con«el^ 
to  assist  to  stabUlztog  the  economy.  Sni 
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Inflation,  and  protecting  the  piirchaae  power 

or  the  dollar  by  making  more  competitive  the 
marketing  of  petroleum  products. 
Sec.  221.  As  used  In  this  Act 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  partnerships,  associations 
corporations,  legal  representatives.  Joint-' 
stock  companies,  trustees  and  receivers  In 
bankruptcy  and  reorganization  common- 
law  trusts,  or  any  organized  group,  whether 
or  not  incorporated. 

(b)  The  term  "production"  means  the  de- 
velopment of  oU  lands  within  the  United 
states  and  the  production  of  crude  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  thereon,  the  storage  of  crude 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  thereon. 

(c)  The  term  "transportation"  means  the 
transportation  of  petroleum  products  bv 
means  of  pipelines,  railroads,  or  tankers 

(d)  The  term  "refining"  means  the  refin- 
ing, processing,  or  converting  of  crude  petro- 
i!il,ffl  l^l^  ^"'  ^^  °*'"'^'  gas  into  finished  or 
f^^,  c^*''*  products.  It  Shan  include  the 
initial  sale  with  transfer  of  ownership  of  re- 

Sefl'^eT""  ''''^"'*'   ***  "^*°'""'  " 
uJa^^T^IJ^!^  "marketing"  means  the  sale 

^t  iti'"'*'il"°°  °'  '■^^'^«*1  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, other  than  the  Initial  sale  with  transfer 
of  ownership  to  customers  at  the  refinery 
(f)   The  term  "control"  means  actual  or 
legal  power  or  Influence  over  another  person 
Whether  direct  or  indirect,  arising  thrZh 
fnfr,*  °V'^^^^^  ownership  of  capital  stolk 
interlocking  directorates  or  offlcerS.  contwc- 
tual  relations,  agency  agreements,  or  leasing 
an-angements  where  the  result   is  used   to 
affect  or  Influence  persons  engaged  In  the 
marketing  of  petroleum  producte. 
„cl5^   '^^  **™  "outlet"  means  real  property 

a^ri'tl'.r',"^  ^^  *  P'*^«  ^°'  *^«  Wholesale 
and  retail  sales  of  petroleum  products. 

f  >,i^2  '^^  **'■'"  "°P«™te"  means  engaging  m 
the  business  of  selling  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail petroleum  products,  or  motor  vehicle 
-.T>,  •  ^'l^lPment.  accessories,  or  supplies 
either  directly,  or  Indirectly  through  an^ 
agent  Who  receives  any  commission,  com- 
pensation, or  payment  because  of  the  sale  of 
any  product  of  such  producer  or  refiner 
«on^H.^^;,"  ^^^  ^  unlawful  for  any  per- 
^^.^"^  °I  l^'ll'e^ly  engaged  In  the 
production,  reflmng  or  transportation  of 
petroleum  products,  whose  aggregate  eross 
sales  exceeded  $1,000,000,000  during  last  year 
or  any  preceding  year  to  acquire,  operate  or 
control  either  directly  or^  Indirectly  .Lny 
wholesale  or  retail  outlet  for  the  marketing 
of  petroleum  products  which  were  not  ac- 
quired, operated,  or  controlled  by  such  oer- 
son  as  of  May  10.  1973.  ^ 

fh?*^'  ^i^;  ■^^y  person  knowingly  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  upon  con! 
vlcuon  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  ex- 

«^Hf^°'i''^  °'"  ^^  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 

Shan  L^'h""-  ;^/»°J«'"o'»  by  a  corporation 
fnrt  l,^  ,*!.?***  to  be  also  a  violation  by  the 
individual  directors,  officers,  receivers,  trus- 
tees, or  agents  of  such  corporation  who  shal' 
Lt?  *"^^°'-'^'»-  ordered,  or  done  any  of  the 
acts  constituting  the  violation  to  whole  or  In 
part. 

Sec.  224.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  commence  a  civil  action 
for  appropriate  relief.  Including  a  permanent 
or  temporary  Injunction,  whenever  any  per- 

^?,  I  ?^^».  **="*"*  ^22.  Any  action  u^er 
this  subsection  may  be  brought  to  the  dU- 
trlct  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict m  which  the  defendant  U  located  or 
S*K  °'"  f  '^''^^  business,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  such  vio- 
lation and  to  require  compliance. 

Sec.  225.  Any  person  or  association  injured 
as  a  result  of  the  violation  of  section  222  may 
bring  a  suit  or  action  to  enforce  compliance 
with  or  enjoin  any  violation  of  section  222 
and  for  any  damages  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  violation  thereof.  Any  such  action  shall 
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rtLjr^»"*^w  ^  "**  ^-^  <ll«*'^ct  court  in  any 
district  whereto  the  defendant  is  found  or  la 
an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business.  Process 

^trtct'"      *"**'  °"*^  ^  ■*"***  ^  ""^  °^^^' 
Sec.  226.  The  Federal  Trade  Commuislon 

dJ^Alo^"'*  °'  "persons"  engaged  in  the  pro- 
?r^™^»^  "'  "^»«8  o'  petroleum  product. 
lnT«f^'  markettog  of  petroleum  product* 
?rnuf^*=!''*=^  P'^  ^'"^  *be  CongreM  of  thT 

-«H*S:  *?^"  1^  ^'^^  **°*^  '^ot  affect  the  rights 
mcu^H**"  ^*'  matured,  penalties  that  lere 
Sfi^,^'  *S**  Proceedings  that  were  begun, 
before  its  effective  date. 

vanrt""  „^J?-  ^.^  P*"  "'  *bls  Act  is  invalid.  aU 
«  Ih  P^"  ""*'  *"  severable  from  the  tn^ 
valid  part  remato  to  effect.  If  a  part  of  this 

fhi  nlrt^"*"'*. '°  °°«  °'  '"O"  ajpnca  loSZ 
the  part  remains  to  effect  in  all  valid  aDDll. 

Spll?!tL"^'  ^'  -'^-'''•^  '-»  '»>«  '-a^ 

•■p!t^,^-  ^"^  ^^*  "^'^^  be  known  as  the 
^Petroleum  Markettog  Moratorium  Act  of 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S  2342.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3  000 
the  annual  amount  which  individuals 

f^om  Sl^m  "^°"'  '"^^'■^"«  deductloiS 
\IJ^  o«n?flts  on  account  of  excess  eam- 

Plnanc^     "'''   *°   '""^   Committee  ^n 

T^\^^^'^^^^-  ^-  President,  today 
I  am  ntroduclng  an  amendment  to  title 

SviH.fo,  ^  ^"""^^  amount  which  in- 
ri^H,  .^  ^^^  ^^"^  Without  suffering 
deductions  from  benefits  ""^^""g 

1.  J^.^f?"^^*  ?^  ^^^  *sed  Ih  this  country 
w^inh^'^^\j''^'''^  *"  °"^"  bemoaned  bS 
Tct ioS  w?hr  '  k'  ^°""^  °^  *"y  decisive 
?or  ?ho  ^  ^l''^  *^°^"  ""le  compassion 
for  the  poverty-stricken  elderly,  and  we 
have  Ignored  their  needs  or  pushed  them 
aside  too  often  in  the  past  "«^a '■nem 

th Jo^"*^  !?'^'°"  Americans  are  over 
the  age  of  65.  Twenty-flve  percent-aN 
most  5  mmion-of  that  numSr  hve  b^I 
low  the  poverty  level.  They  live  on  smaU 
C?°'^-.^"  social  security,  on  saSs 

s»V?  - --. -e -st^is  ?h1t 
than  It  has  other  groups  in  the  Nation 
The  second  is  that  while  many  of  them 
want  to  work  and  have  valuable  eS 
rience  to  offer,  social  security  reSS- 
tions  keep  them  from  helping  theiill^ 
as  they  struggle  to  keep  afloat  *'"^^'^^- 
A  low  fixed  income  is  no  match  for 
the  rising  costs  of  food,  health  care  and 
housing.  Medical  care  costs  have  rlten 
astronomically  hi  the  last  few  years  and 

yided  the  cushion  which  would  allow  sen- 

ial  hP,n'""i°  ^^^^  ^h«  preventive  mes- 
cal help  or  the  complete  health  coveraee 

IncTeatn^i?  ^^^^    ^^P^'-^y  taxes  ha5l 
Increased  by  more  than  one-third    and 

percent   The  cost  of  food  has  spiraled 

Stes'^'u?!'^^  '"°"^^^-  ^'^  ^^^^ 
fSods.  ^'■''^°'  °"  ^™«  basic 

Even  with  recent  social  security  in- 
creased  benefits,  the  average  elderly  cou- 
ple does  not  have  an  Income  that  meets 


the  $5,200  level  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  lists  as  adequate  to  maintain 
health  and  enable  a  couple  to  be  self- 
suflBcient.  Thus  a  large  percentage  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  forced  to  live  in  des- 
perate financial  Insecurity  and  face  con- 
tinuing inflationary  pressures. 

Many  of  these  elderly  citizens  are  ca- 
pable and  wish  to  work  to  add  to  their  In- 
comes. The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
will  increase  the  amount  that  an  individ- 
ual may  earn  without  suffering  a  reduc- 
tion in  his  social  security  benefits.  That 
level  was  set  as  $2,400  to  become  effec- 
tive in  January  of  1974. 1  am  urging  that 
we  raise  that  level  to  $3,000.  This  will 
close  the  inflation  «ap  and  vrtll  allow 
the  working  elderly  to  provide  the  badly 
needed  supplement  to  their  income  with- 
out sacrifice. 

If  we  maintain  the  allowable  earned 
Income  at  an  unreasonably  low  level,  we 
make  it  disadvantageous  for  the  elderly 
to  work,  and  ask  them  to  sacrifice  not 
only  needed  Income  but  the  value  of  their 
working  time. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  a  valuable  re- 
source for  the  labor  market  and  they 
wish  to  remain  useful  and  productive 
citizens.  It  is  foolish  to  waste  their 
talents  and  it  is  cruel  to  ask  them  to  Uve 
hves  of  dependence  In  poverty  when  they 
want  and  need  the  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect which  comes  with  helping  oneself. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  restore  a  measure  of  fair- 
ness to  our  social  security  regulations. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  his- 
toric buildings  and  structures  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  other  property,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

HISTORICAL    STRDCTURES   TAX   ACT    1973 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time   the   Congress  has   sought   to 
achieve  desirable  social,  economic,   or 
environmental    objectives    through    the 
use  of  tax  Incentives.  Many  years  ago, 
it  was  decided   that  individual  home- 
ownership  was  a  desirable  goal,  and  the 
Congress  enacted  provisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral hicome  tax  law  that  allow  for  the 
deduction  of  Interest  paid  on  a  mort- 
gage. This  tax  benefit  ts  used  by  many 
millions  of  Americans,  and  it  has  signif- 
icantly contributed   to  homeownershlp 
in  this  Nation.  Tax  benefits  are  also 
granted  to  people  for  charitable  con- 
tributions to  hospitals,  educational  ac- 
tivities, and  so  forth.  If  there  were  no 
such  tax  breaks.  Congress  would  prob- 
ably have  to  rsdse  additional  money  and 
deliver  the  services  that  are  presently 
provided  by  these  charitable  organiza- 
tions.   Thus.    Congress    stimulates    the 
development  of  social  services  via  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  rather 
than  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
for  directly  deUverlng  the  desired  serv- 
ices. In  another  area,  the  tax  benefits 
for  child  care  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  development  of  day  care  centers, 
enrich  the  environment  of  the  children 
Involved,  enable  both  parents  to  work. 
If   need   be.   and   expand   employment 
through    the    increased    demands    for 
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babysitters,  domestic  personel,  and  so 
forth.  Thus,  a  whole  host  of  benefits  are 
derived  from  the  imaginative  use  of  our 
Federal  tax  structure. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sending  to  the  desk 
a  proposal  that  would  harness  the  con- 
structive aspects  of  our  Federal  tax 
system  so  as  to  preserve  historically  sig- 
nificant buildings,  encourage  the  reha- 
bilitation rather  than  the  demolition  of 
older  buildings  in  our  urban  centers,  and 
increase  the  development  of  additional 
open  spaces  for  public  use.  The  Historic 
Structures  Tax  Act  of  1973  is  a  modified 
version  of  legislation  that  has  received 
the  strong  support  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Secretary 
Shultz.  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  February  19,  1973, 
Stated  that — 

The  bill  would  .  .  .  encourage  greater  re- 
habilitation, rather  than  demolition,  of  older 
buildings  to  our  urban  areas.  The  legislation 
is  similarly  designed  to  make  restoration  of 
historic  structures  more  appealtog  to  private 
tovestors.  Ftoally,  the  bUl  modified  certato 
restrictions  on  the  deductibility  of  charitable 
gifts  of  partial  toterest  to  land  to  be  used 
for  conservation  purposes. 

Although  I  have  modified  the  legisla- 
tion originally  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  Secretary  Shultz,  I  believe  that  I 
have  preserved  three  of  the  major  sub- 
stantive initiatives  contained  in  the  draft 
bill,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  sending  to  the  desk  today  is 
completely  compatible  with  the  program 
of  the  President  and  will  receive  the  ad- 
ministration's enthusiastic  support. 

EarUer  this  year,  the  Association  of 
Historical  Societies  of  Maryland  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore  and 
discussed,  among  other  things,  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  measure  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  Mr.  John  H.  Jefferies,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Historical 
Societies  of  Maryland,  advised  me  that 
legislation  providing  for  a  "Federal  in- 
come tax  credit  for  the  authentic  resto- 
ration expenses"  of  various  historical 
buildings  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  would  be  most  beneficial.  I 
share,  with  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Historical  Societies  of  Maryland, 
the  profound  belief  that  knowledge  of 
and  respect  for  our  history  Is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  sense  of  national 
unity.  We  must  always  remember  that  we 
are  in  fact  a  natlor.  of  immigrants.  We 
live  together  within  the  confines  of  a 
common  territorial  region,  share  a  com- 
mon language,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a 
dynamic  and  highly  Integrated  national 
economic  system. 

But,  I  believe  that  It  Is  our  common 
historical  experiences  that  make  us 
Americans.  The  message  of  American  his- 
tory Is  the  message  of  resiliency.  In  197 
years,  our  Nation  has  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  withstand  an  8  year  long  strug- 
gle for  independence,  create  a  represen- 
tative republic  In  the  midst  of  a  world 
dominated  by  monarchical  states,  en- 
dure a  foreign  Invasion,  a  civil  war,  the 
Great  Depression,  two  world  wars,  the 
riggors  of  the  cold  w$u-,  and  the  burdens 
of  world  leadership. 

As  we  aproach  our  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration, we  should  pause  to  refiect  upon 
the  dramatic  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  Founding  Fathers  led  13 


tiny  British  colonies  through  a  success- 
ful war  of  colonial  secession.  In  just  un- 
der two  centuries  we  have  evolved  from 
a  small  nation  into  one  that  spans  the 
North  American  continent,  from  a  smaU 
agricultural  economy  to  an  industrial 
giant  unmatched  in  history,  and  from  a 
weak  nation  protected  by  its  geographi- 
cal remoteness  into  the  world's  most 
powerful  Nation  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  today  coincides  with  our 
national  objectives  as  expressed  by  the 
President  as  well  as  the  Congress.  We  can 
strengthen  our  sense  of  national  unity 
and  purpose,  preserve  our  history,  reln- 
vlgorate  our  urban  communities,  and 
make  additional  open  spaces  available  for 
the  use  of  our  people  by  constructively 
utilizing  our  Federal  tax  system.  This  blU 
is  not  punitive  to  nature,  but  seeks  to 
encourage  through  the  constructive  use 

liJ!^f}^'^  ^^,^*®™  ^^  long-range  and 
highly  desirable  social  goals  which  we,  as 
a  Congress,  have  set  for  our  Nation, 
♦i,^'"-  ^^esldent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  this  legislation  along  with  ex- 
cerpts taken  from  an  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
There  betog  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Proposed  Historicai,  Strttcttoes  Tax 
ACT  or  1973-SECTiON-BT-SEcnoN  Analysb 
title  i—shost  title 
Title  I  labels  the  Act  as  the  Historical 
ir^^^  '^\'"^  °'  ^'"^^  and  specifl^th^ 
all  amendments  contained  in  the  Act  are 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

TITLE   n— preservation    AKD     REHASn-rTATION 
or   HISTORIC   STRUCTURES 

Title  n  contatos  provisions  Intended  to 
encourage  preservation  of  historic  buUdlngs 
and  structures  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  registered  or  qualified  for 
'"!.^f5*"°°  °°  "»®  National  Registry.  In 
■^^  "w?',.*^*  ^^"  ^'^^  depreciation  tb  the 
stralght-ltoe  method  to  the  case  of  bulldtogs 
constructed  on  sites  which  were  formerly 
occupied  by  demolished  historic  structures. 
Section  201 

Section  201  adds  a  new  section  189  to  the 
Code  permitting  a  5  year  write-off  of  re- 
habUltatlon  expenditures  Incurred  with  re- 
spect to  historic  structures  which  are  used 
in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business  or  held 
for  the  productlon-of  tocome  provided  that 
property  acquired  In  connection  with  such 
expenditure  Is  otherwise  eligible  for  the  de- 
precUtlon  allowance. 

On  the  disposition  of  a  certified  historic 
structure,  gain  would  be  treated  as  ordtoary 
income  to  the  extent  that  the  special  write- 
off provided  under  this  section  exceeded  the 
depreciation  deduction  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  allowable  (without  regard  to 
this  provision).  This  section  would  apply 
with  respect  to  all  expenditures  made  after 
February  16,  1973. 

Section  202 
Section  202  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
Code  provldtog  that  no  deduction  would  be 
aUowed  for  amounts  expended  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  registered  historic  structure,  or  for 
the  undepreciated  cost  of  such  a  structure. 
Both  Items  would  have  to  be  allocated  to  the 
basis  of  the  land.  The  section  would  apply 
to  all  demolitions  occurring  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 
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Section  301  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(o)  to  the  general  depreciation  rules  of  sec- 
tion 167.  Under  this  new  provision.  If  a  tax- 
payer substantially  rehabilitated  depreciable 
property,  he  would  be  permitted  to  elect  to 
compute  depreciation  with  respect  to  his 
pre-existing  basis  in  the  building  as  though 
the  entire  structure  was  first  placed  In  serv- 
ice by  him.  This  will  permit  a  taxpayer  who 
purchases  a  used  building  and  rehabilitates 
it  to  utilize  so-called  accelerated  methods  of 
depreciation,  a  privilege  which  is  not  now 
accorded  taxpayers  under  the  law. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  this  special  treat- 
ment, the  amounts  added  to  capital  account 
durmg  a  24  month  period  must  be  at  least 
•5.000  in  amount  and  must  be  greater  than 
the  undepreciated  cost  of  the  property,  de- 
termined at  the  beginning  of  the  24  month 
period.  The  provision  Is  effective  with  respect 
to  such  exi)endlture8  incurred  after  June  30, 
1973. 

TITLE   IV CHAIirrABI.E   TRANSFERS    FOR    CONSER- 
VATION  PURPOSES 

Title  IV  provides  several  amendments  to 
the  charitable  contribution  provisions  in 
section  170  of  the  Code,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  permit  a  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion for  certain  types  of  transfers  which  are 
not  presently  allowed  under  the  law.  Speclfl- 
cally,  section  401(a)  provides  that  a  chari- 
table deduction  will  not  be  denied  on  the 
transfer  of  a  partial  interest  in  property, 
where  the  Interest  is  either  an  easement  of 
15  or  more  years  duration  granted  exclusively 
for  conservation  purposes,  or  is  a  remalner 
interest  in  real  property  which  is  granted 
exclusively  for  conservation  purposes.  "Con- 
servation purposes"  mean  the  preservation  of 
open  land  areas  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion or  education,  or  scenic  enjoyment;  the 
preservation  of  historically  Important  land 
areas  or  structures;  or  the  protection  of 
natural  environmental  systems. 

These  amendments  would  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  made  after  Febru- 
ary 15,  1973. 

Taken  From  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement 

(Prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury) 
Rehabilitation. — These  changes  would  seek 
to  minimize  the  difference  in  tax  treatment 
between  demolition  and  rehabilitation  of 
buildings.  At  the  present  time,  the  destruc- 
tion of  older  structures  and  their  replace- 
ment with  new  buildings  or  with  parking 
lots  and  related  low-density  facilities  are 
given  tax  benefits  unavailable  to  the  owner 
who  wishes  to  substantially  rehabilitate  the 
original  structure.  The  resulting  loss  of  archl- 
tectiu'al  variety,  especially  in  the  downtown 
areas  of  cities,  and  the  continued  deteriora- 
tion of  older  buUdings  until  a  decision  to 
demolish  is  made,  have  resulted  in  degrada- 
tion of  the  urban  environment.  In  order  to 
counter  this  trend,  the  proposal  would  pro- 
vide accelerated  depreciation  rates  now 
available  for  new  buildings  to  the  undepre- 
ciated cost  of  old  buildings  which  are  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated. 

Historic  Preservation. — Several  changes  are 
proposed  to  encourage  the  preservation  of 
historicaUy  significant  buildings.  With  the 
high  rate  of  building  demolition  and  replace- 
ment in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
buUdings  recorded  by  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey  since  1933  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Present  economic  incentives  do  not 
favor  the  retention  and  restoration  of  these 
buildings,  particularly  those  in  private  own- 
ership. Maintenance  costs  are  high  and 
restoration  expenses  often  exceed  potential 
future  returns  for  bulldtogs  held  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  new  proposals  would  seek  to  readjust 


these  mcentlves  so  as  to  favor  retention  and 
restoration.  They  would  allow  a  five-year 
writeoff  of  rehabilitation  expenditures  on 
depreciable  property,  would  require  capitali- 
zation of  the  costs  of  demolition  and  the  un- 
deprecUted  cost  of  the  demolished  buUdlng, 
and  would  limit  depreciation  on  new  struc- 
tures placed  on  the  site  of  a  demolished  or 
substantially  altered  Registered  structiire  to 
the  straight-line  method. 

Charitable  Transfers.— The  preservation  of 
natural  areas,  scenic  landscapes,  unique  eco- 
systems and  other  environmentally  impor- 
tant lands  is  appreciably  aided  by  the  will- 
ingness of  private  landowners  to  dedicate 
their  property  to  conservation  purposes 
Whether  the  gift  is  of  the  entire  property  or 
of  rights  over  it  that  protect  it  from  abuse, 
there  are  non-profit  organizations  which  are 
empowered  to  receive  such  donations  and  to 
protect  the  areas  from  environmental  degra- 
dation. Additionally,  local  and  state  govern- 
ments are  increasingly  more  Involved  in 
these  activities.  However,  some  provisions  of 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  have  had  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  discouraging  these  im- 
portant conservation  undertakings.  In  deal- 
ing with  a  broad  range  of  tax  abuses  in  the 
area  of  charlUble  deductions,  the  reforms 
inadvertently  swept  in  many  transactions 
that  would  have  these  beneficial  environ- 
mental impacts. 

The  changes  now  being  proposed  would 
rectify  the  treatment  given  for  the  charitable 
donation  of  land  or  rights  in  land  for  en- 
vironmental purposes.  Speclflcallv,  they 
would  allow  deductions  for  all  donated  con- 
servation-related easements,  even  those 
granted  for  less  than  perpetuity.  They  would 
allow  the  deduction  of  remainder  interests 
when  donated  for  a  wide  range  of  conserva- 
tion purposes. 

environmental  impact  of  the  proposed 

CHANCES 

The  rehabilitation  proposals  are  specifi- 
cally aimed  at  preserving  a  variety  in  the 
size  and  architecture  of  urban  structures 
by  offering  to  the  investor  an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  the  demolition  of  older  build- 
ings. Center  city  commercial  areas  have  been 
particularly  affected  by  a  tendency  to  con- 
vert land  usage  to  large  multi-story  struc- 
tures or  to  parking  lots  and  other  low  den- 
sity uses  often  related  to  motor  vehicle  ac- 
commodation. The  resultant  loss  in  the  char- 
acter and  charm  of  our  cities  is  a  perma- 
nent conceslson  to  economic  realities.  While 
the  1969  reforms  provided  special  amortiza- 
tion for  low  and  moderate  income  rental 
housing,  these  proposals  would  apply  regard- 
less of  income  level,  although  the  tax  incen- 
tives for  low  and  moderate  income  imits 
would  continue  to  receive  most  favored 
treatment.  Recent  changes  in  other  aspects 
of  depreciation  deductions  aUowable  make  it 
difficult  to  predict  the  pace  of  change  as  a 
result  of  these  proposed  provisions. 

The  proposed  changes  In  the  tax  law  are 
in  no  way  Intended  to  replace  local  and  state 
governmental  decisions  related  to  the  proper 
planning  and  regulation  of  land  use.  Nor 
wUl  they  have  much  effect  absent  a  strong 
and  creative  effort  by  those  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  problems  of  urban 
blight.  Nevertheless,  over  the  long  term  the 
effect  of  moving  toward  more  equal  tax  treat- 
ment of  demolition  and  rehabilitation  should 
result  in  greater  variety  and  character  in  the 
urban  environment.  More  older  structures 
should  be  retained  and  renovated.  Downtown 
areas  should  provide  a  broader  range  in  archi- 
tecture as  the  ages  of  buUdings  will  be  more 
varied.  Smaller  older  structures  should  be 
saved  and  used  where  before  they  might 
have  been  converted  to  parking  lots.  Resi- 
dential areas  with  a  high  number  of  rental 
units  should  show  greater  numbers  of  re- 
habUitated  structures.  Fewer  structures 
should  be  abandoned  and  left  to  decay. 

The  historic  preservation  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  provide  to  the  taxpayers  strong 
incentives  to  save  those  buildings  and  neigh- 


borhoods of  such  historical  importance  as  to 
warrant  a  place  on  the  National  Register.  It 
is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  these  provi- 
sions increased  expenditures  wUl  be  made  to 
restore  and  rehablllute  such  structures 
added  efforts  will  be  made  to  preserve  them, 
and  they  will  become  desired  structures  that 
will  be  used  and  kept  in  good  condition. 

WhUe   these   tax   benefits  may  cause   In- 
creased pressure  for  commercial  use  of  such 
structures  as  offices  and  so  forth,  many  of 
the  buUdings  are  now  located  in  commercial 
areas,  are  unsuited  for  residential  use.  and 
are  often  objects  of  the  demolition  crews. 
Additionally,  other  proposals  are  being  made 
outside  the  tax  area  that  wUl  provide  bene- 
fits for  owner-occupied  historical  buUdings 
Finally,  provUlon  of  special   tax  treatment 
for  Registered  buUdings  wUl  provide  added 
Interest  in  the  posslbUity  of  registration  and 
may  restUt  in  a  significant  expansion  in  fu- 
ture years  In  the  number  of  structures  on 
the  National  Register. 

The  changes  in  the  tax  provisions  govern- 
ing the  deduction  of  charitable  donations  of 
land  and  interests  in  land  should  Increase  the 
attractiveness  of  this  alternative  for  many 
taxpayers.  Along  with  related  changes  being 
considered  in  the  valuation  methods  used  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  some  of 
these  cases,  these  proposals  should  make  the 
donation  of  land  for  conservation  purposes 
one  of  the  most  advantageous  of  gifts.  If  past 
actions  are  Indicators,  it  is  expected  that 
many  of  these  donations  will  be  of  attractive 
large  estates  near  urban  areas,  which  woiUd 
provide  scenic  and  open  space  opportunities 
beyond  the  capabUltles  of  most  local  govern- 
mental budgets.  Additionally,  the  variety  of 
possible  uses  for  such  lands— recreation,  nat- 
ural preserves,  study  areas,  research  areas, 
and  scenic  lieauty  to  name  a  few — will  allow 
for  a  varied  balance  of  use  and  protection. 
Different  conservation  groups  and  public 
bodies  wUl  decide  how  best  to  use  their  own 
areas,  hopefully  providing  a  variety  of  out- 
door experiences  for  the  public. 

IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMrTMENTS 
OF   RESOURCES 

While  the  proposals  require  no  commit- 
ment of  present  resources  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  they  wUl  cause  a  small  revenue  loss. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  the  coordinated  application 
of  technology  to  civilian  needs  in  the  area 
of  Earth  resources  survey  systems,  to  es- 
tablish within  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  an  Oflace  of 
Earth  Resources  Survey  Systems,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 


EARTH  RESOURCES  SURVET  SYSTEMS  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  come  to  realize  that  new 
technology  and  the  changes  it  brings  are 
facts  of  life  in  our  society.  Up  to  this 
point,  technology  has  often  been  por- 
trayed as  a  villian  in  the  deterioration 
of  our  natural  environment.  But  those 
who  have  paused  to  study  the  situation 
see  that  properly  applied  technology  can 
be  the  most  effective  safeguard  of  our 
Earth'-s  resources. 

The  key  issue  confronting  us  today  Is 
learning  how  to  harness  and  direct  tech- 
nology to  meet  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional needs.  And  I  can  think  of  few 
needs  as  urgent  as  the  efficient  mtinage- 
ment  and  conservation  of  the  Earth's 
resources — land,  water,  minerals,  crops, 
and  other  fragile  bounties.  The  Earth 


Resources  Surrey  System  Act  which  I 
am  Introducing  today  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  fully  and  effectively 
on  the  technology  of  Earth  resources 
satellites  already  demonstrated  so  dra- 
matically by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

This  bill  would  require  NASA  to  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Earth  Resources  Survey 
Systems  with  the  primary  responsibility 
for  turning  remote  sensing  technology 
into  an  operational  reality.  To  do  so,  the 
Office  would  survey  the  needs  of  all  in- 
volved agencies  with  statutory  missirais 
In  Earth  resources.  With  such  consulta- 
tion, the  Office  would  design  and  develop 
systems  and,  most  importantly,  regularly 
operate  the  space-based  segments. 

Despite  repeated  urging  by  the  CtHi- 
gress  in  recent  years,  the  Administration 
has  failed  to  evolve  the  institutional  ar- 
rangements needed  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  remote  sensing  technology  to  a  stage 
of  operational  usefulness  for  Earth  re- 
sources management.  Yet,  the  technology 
has  moved  ahead,  as  witnessed  by  the 
results  from  NASA's  ERTS-1  satellite, 
launched  a  year  ago.  And  the  need  for 
coordinated  and  careful  management  of 
our  Earth's  resources  has  also  intensified. 
The  gap  between  promise  and  perform- 
ance is  widening.  The  time  to  move  to- 
ward operational  Earth  resources  satel- 
lite systems  is  now. 

During  hearings  this  year  before  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  Administrator 
of  NASA,  gave  an  impressive  presenta- 
tion on  the  prospects  for  NASA 
technology  meeting  future  needs  in  edu- 
cation, communicaticKis,  navigation, 
meteorology,  disaster  relief,  health  care 
and  energy,  as  well  as  in  Earth  resources 
management. 

The  simple  but  critical  Issue  facing  us 
today  is  this:  Must  we  only  speculate  on 
these  benefits  coming  to  pass  through 
without  direct  and  positive  action?  Or, 
can  we  bring  them  about  by  formally 
Integrating  the  talents  of  NASA  with  the 
programs  of  other  Federal  agencies? 

In  Earth  resources,  the  tremendous  po- 
tential benefits  make  me  believe  that  we 
must  try  to  do  the  latter.  Of  all  the  areas 
In  NASA's  program,  none  has  received 
more  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. In  fact,  the  Congress  has  already 
acted  this  year  to  push  forward  more 
rapidly  on  Earth  resources  satellite  tech- 
nology. I  have  received  pleas  from  State 
and  local  officials  to  capitalize  rapidly  on 
the  tremendously  valuable  experience 
from  the  first  ERTS  satellite. 

This  bill  may  well  not  outline  the  opti- 
mum way  to  arrange  our  Federal  institu- 
tions in  order  to  channel  NASA's  tech- 
nology to  the  needs  of  Earth  resources 
management.  Nor  does  the  bill  represent 
a  model  for  matching  technology  to  pub- 
lic needs  In  other  areas.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  compelled  to  move  now  to  find  the 
best  way  and  this  bill  will  serve  as  a 
starting  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  eJl  those  concerned  with  this 
bill  during  the  weeks  ahead  so  that  the 
best  thinking  may  be  brought  to  bear.  I 
request  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2360 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE    I— SHORT    TITLE;    DECLARATION 
OP  POLICY;   AND  FINDINOU 
Sec.   101.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Earth    Resources    Sui^ey    Systems    Act    of 
1973." 

POLICT 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  tliat  the 
products,  services,  tools  and  knowledge  of- 
fered by  advanced  technology  shaU  be  di- 
rectly and  expeditiously  appUed  to  meet  pub- 
lic needs  for  information  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  resources  of  the  Earth. 

FIKDINCS 


Sec  103.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  Investment  in  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admmistration  programs  has  led 
to  significant  contributions  in  applying  new 
technology  to  meet  a  broad  spectrum  of 
public  needs,  including  such  areas  as  hous- 
ing, health  care,  education,  transportation, 
pollution  control  and  public  safety.  It  is  in 
the  public  taterest  to  insure  that  in  appro- 
priate areas  this  proven  potential  is  consol- 
idated, preserved  and  extended  in  the  most 
efficient  manner. 

(b)  A  critical  factor  in  applying  technol- 
ogy is  the  institutional  arrangement  used 
to  coordinate  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  programs  with  those 
of  other  Federal  agencies  with  statutory 
operating  responsibilities. 

(c)  Earth  resources  management  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  areas  of  public  need. 
A  key  to  effective  management  of  these  re- 
sources is  more  efficient  and  effective  means 
to  acquire  and  interpret  Information  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  such  resources.  New 
technological  solutions  have  already  been 
developed  and  demonstrated  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States.  More  effective  utilization  of 
new  technology  to  meet  these  needs  Is  botb 
desirable  and  feasible. 

TTTLB  n — AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATION- 
AL AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ACT  OP 
1968 

Sec.  201.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  Title  IV : 

"TITLE  IV 

"EARTH    RESOURCES    SURVET    STSTEMS    OFFICE 

"Sec.  401.  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish, within  the  Administration,  the  Office 
of  Earth  Resources  Survey  Systems,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  'the  office." 

"Sec  403.  The  office  shaU,  on  l>ehalf  of 
the  Administration,  be  responsible  for 

"(a)  Consultation  with  all  Interested  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States,  and  other  appro- 
priate entities,  including  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  ascertain  the  needs  for  informa- 
tion on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  earth  re- 
sources. 

"(b)  On  its  own,  or  at  the  request  of  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  planning,  re- 
search, design  and  development  of  earth  re- 
sources sateUite  systems. 

"(c)  The  planning,  research,  designed,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  the  spsce  seg- 
ment of  earth  resources  satellite  systems  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec  403.  As  used  in  this  Title — 

"(a)  'earth  resources  satellite  system' 
means  a  combination  of  one  or  more  earth 
orbital  satellites  and  associated  ground 
equipment  for  satellite  command,  control, 
data  reception,  and  data  analysis  and  Inter- 
pretation, designed  to  provide  information  as 


to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  earth  re- 
sources. It  does  not  include  systems  which 
have  as  their  primary  purposes  acquisition 
Of  meterological  Information,  or  systems 
established  primarUy  for  purposes  of  national 
defense. 

. ^'^"1.!°^***  segment'  means  that  portion  of 
an  earth  resources  satellite  system  which  In- 
cludes the  satellites  and  associated  ground 
!?♦",?.?*"*.  ^°''  <=o«"nand  and  control  of  the 
sateuites.  It  Includes  the  transporutlon  sys- 

rTu/bUhmem^  '*"'^'="-  '^'=°^-^'^-  '^^^^  ^^ 

TITLE   III— AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  301.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated    to    the    National    Aeronautics 

^m      P,*!^   Administration   for   use   by   the 

'°^^.°/.K  ^"  w  Resources  Survey  Systems  for 

Research  and  Development",  $50,000,000. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  2351.  A  bill  to  prohibit  sex  discrimi- 
nation by  education  institutions  whose 
primary  purpose  is  the  training  of  indi- 
ri^^,^}^  i?\  '^^  mi'itary  services  of  the 
Umted  States  or  the  merchant  marine- 
d-Hu  * 

S.  2352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  make  the  prohi- 
bition against  sex  discrimination  apply 
to  educational  institutions  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  the  training  of  indivld- 
tT  »  i°l  *^®  military  services  of  the 
united  States  or  the  merchant  marine 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Service 
and  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
bills,  S.  2351  and  S.  2352,  Introduced  b? 
Senator  Hathaway  today  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr' 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 
S.  2354.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  In  the 
African  Development  Fund.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AFRICAN    DEVELOPMENT   BANK 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  my  col- 
leape  on  the  African  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  McGee,  and  Senator 
Kennedy.  Senator  Brooke,  and  Senator 
Javits,  a  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  participa- 
.  ^w  *^®  African  Development  Fund 
2:„  "®.^^'"**^^  Development  Bank.  This 
bill  authorizes  a  grant  of  $15  million  to 
be  given  over  a  3 -year  period. 
Administration  inaction  compels  the 

ln*J?**l'5"°"  °^  *^^s  legislation.  Since 
1967  the  U.S.  Government  has  ex- 
pressed enthusiastic  support  of  this 
Fund  and  has  been  promising  contribu- 
lons  to  it  "subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress."  In  the  Secretary  of  State's 
report  on  U.S.  foreign  poUcy,  1972.  it 
was  stated  that —  ">.  " 

The  administration  wlU  consult  with  the 
Congress  on  the  question  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  Pimd.  t'^iK-ipa 

Yet  no  such  request  has  come  from 
the  administration.  It  Is  crucial  that  we 
ineet  our  commitment  to  the  African 
states  as  soon  as  possible.  Congress  must 
act  to  fulfill  the  promises  which  have 
been  made  "subject  to  its  approval." 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  to  authorize  U.S  par- 
ticipation in  the  African  Development 
Fund  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2354 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
African  Development  Fund  Act  " 

Sec.  2.  The  President  U  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  participation  for  the  United  States 
in  the  African  Development  Fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Pund")  provided 
for  by  the  Agreement  establUhlng  the  Pund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Agreement") 
deposited  In  the  Archives  of  the  United 
Nations. 

♦hf^fn  f  (^^^Tbe  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  a  Oovernor,  and  an  Alternate  Gover- 
nor, of  the  Pund  and  a  Director  and  an  Alter- 
nate  Director  of  the  Pund. 

(b)  No  person  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive 
^^T»^t7.°'"  °*^®'"  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  services  as  a  Governor  or 
Alternate  Governor.  The  Director  and  his 
♦Z^'*?  „^**°  ^^*"  receive  compensation 
i^^  Z^?}^*^  ^^"^  ™*y-  ^  "»e  discretion 
of  the  President,  receive  such  compensation 
allowances,  and  other  benefits  not  exceedlnK 

?'^.K*."**^''^**  ^"^  *  <^^«'  o'  Mission,  clasi 
Acri^'i^J  meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  Of  1946.  as  amended. 

t>,f^;„t J  el  ^®  policies  and  operations  of 
.Kfnw  ^****^  representatives  of  the  Pund 
shall  be  coordinated  with  other  United  States 

f^T^re^'"''''  *  '"'^'^"*'  ^  ">«  ^^•'^-t 
TTnifin  '^o*  ^^^^  report  with  respect  to 
^^ut  ^^^^  participation  m  the  Fund 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  such 

Snate"'    °®'*'    "    ^'    President^  shall 

^,.f^J*,^'^^^  Congress  by  law  authorizes 
such  action,  neither  the  President  nor  any 

SSsTat^fl'^*^  ^"^'  ""^  '-^•^  °'  »^e 

of'fh^^fte*Slu^'rth^^r^-*P"- 

of  ill  I^  '°'"  "^  *^^  *°  »^y  amendment 
of  the  Agreement  which  Increases  the  obllea- 

cha'^e'tn"  '''^"•^  ^^^^-  "  Which  Sd 
P^n^  or  P"^*'^'    or    functions    of    the 

to'tL"^'',^H  '°*"  Of  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Fund,  except  that  funds  for  tech- 
nical assistance  may  be  provided  to  the  J\ind 

to  L^Ar'f''.^'^'^  ^^""'^y  <='«»ted  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Congress  which  Is  authorized 

o4anLtron§.'°^'"^   '"'^'^   ^   Intematlo^ 
Sre.  6.  (a)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to 
«  f,ff  ^°P.';'*i^  without  fiscal  year  llmUation 
M  the  United  States  subscription,  $15.O(>0  000 
to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trewun-' 

(b)    Any    repayment    or    distribution    of 

mi^in  "'""'^  '°*°  ^e  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt.  j'    •»   a 

Sec.  7.  Any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  which 

?ctn'*^i^,5°  ^  ''y  *^«  President's 
1^^  of  ^*P°«'*°^  'Of  toe  Pund.  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Shall  supervise  and  direct  the^^! 
tog  out  of  these  functions  by  the  P^^ 
Reserve  banks.  '^aerai 

Rtlti^  ^^  ^  brought  within  the  United 
%^^^  ^  tffrttorles  or  possessions,  or  toe 
Conmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or  a^lr^ 
the  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  A^e^e^? 

tant  of  the  Federal  JudlcUl  district  in  whlcli 


Its  principal  office  or  agency  appointed  for 
tne  purpose  of  accepting  service  or  notice 
of  service  Is  located,  and  any  such  action  to 
which  the  Fund  shall  be  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  Uws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 

f.t?  „J*"'^'"'*'"*f  ^^'^  ^°"rts  enumerated  In 
title  28,  section  460,  United  States  Code) 
l^!  "^  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  such 
action.  When  the  Fund  Is  defendant  In  any 
action  in  a  State  court.  It  may,  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action 
Into  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
tor  the  proper  district  by  following  the  pro- 

""f^Tw  °f  "°^o^al  of  causes  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law.  *^ 

Sec.  9.  The  Agreement,  and  partlcularlv 
artlcl^  41  through  SO,  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  m  the  United  States,  Its  territories 
and  poKesslons,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 

n^M^^  *^'  "J?*""  *^*  acceptance  of  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In,  and  the  entry 
into  force  of,  the  Fund.  The  President,  at 
the  time  of  deposit  of  the  Instrument  of 
acceptance  of  participation  of  the  United 
States    m    the    Pund,    shaU    also    deposit    a 

?„^ff*V,°''  ^^''^  ****  ^"^^  States  ^ins 
for  Itself  and  Its  political  subdivisions  the 
light  to  tax  salaries  and  emoluments  paid 
by  the  Pund  to  Its  citizens  or  nationals  and 
may  deposit  a  declaration  providing  for  res- 
«J"J^^ons  on  other  matters  set  forth  in  artl- 

Ti^^fL^V/^l  ■  '^  President  ShaU  Instruct  the 
United  States  DU^ctor  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Pund  to  vote  against  any  loan  or 
other  utUlzatlon  of  funds  of  the  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  any  country  when  the  government 
^i  f^,  *f  "'^^fy  or  any  government  agency 
or  subdivision  within  such  countrj— 

«..iiii  ^"  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by  any  United  States  citizen  or  bj-  iny  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  beneficUlly  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 

?T,!u  H^^J^^*™*^'^  *"■  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation 
partnership,    or    association    not    iS    thSi' 

l?a?^JcuSo;"'^'''"'  °""^  'y  ^"^^'^ 
♦«i^'*  ^"  imposed  or  enforced  dlscrlmlna- 
^IL»  *^  °'"  *****^''  e'tactlons,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
^^o»,  ''If  .«^*'ons.  which  have  the  effect 
of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
sejztag  ownership  or  control  of  property  m 

and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  falls  wlthto  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action,  or,  in  the  event  of  a 
referral  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  >^hlnTuch 
f^^  ^  provided  herein,  not  more  than 
twenty  days  after  the  report  of  the  Commit 
slon  is  received)  to  take  appropriate XpV 
;^^M,'^^^  '°'='"'**  arbitration,  to  dllc^arge 
Ita  Obligations  under  International  law  tS- 

^J''^'"'^'^''  "^  *°"*y-  including  sje^ 
compensation  for  such  property  in  clnWtl- 

vSul  ?hf r  Jf'"'''*°^*'  ^'l^l'^'lent  to  the  fuU 
h^  or  ?.fnt^'  "  '^"l«1  by  international 
relT^f  fr^,^  ^<f  ^^P^  designed  to  provide 
ffon,  I.^  ^"''^  ^**^-  enactions,  or  condl- 
^  o^'.S^.^^*  '^'^  ™*y  ^'  ""^d  such  suspen- 
Ssfled  th'r'""""  """'  *^«  President  is 
t^ken  »nH  tV^PP"*^'"'***  ^^^P"  *"*  being 
taken,  and  the  provisions  of  the  section 
Shall  not  be  waived  with  respert  to  an? 
cSZ  TT  "I*  P««l<'e'^t  determines  ^d 
fZ^^,  *''*,*  f""^  "  '^**^«'"  ^  important  to 
an^  °f  ^'°'^*^  ^terests  of  the  United  States 
^ol  V^^  <^«"icatlon  shall  be  reported  Im! 
mediately  to  Congress. 


August  3,  1973 


JnnH^  '^  negotiations  to  establish  the 
i^lr^i'^^  ^**  °°'  yet  »n«t  its  pledge 
to  contribute  and  become  a  member 

fnn?  1  ***®^^P  ^^'^  constitution  of  the 
l^^fK^^i  ^°"®  primarily  from  Canada 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Our  «5 
mmion  contribution  would  amount  to  14 
percent  of  the  total  subscriptlonsto  date 
and  would  merely  match  that  of  CwiX 

ancp^f^^  ^^""^  unemployment  and  baS 
ance-of-payments  problems  similar  to 
Ste  fJ^'T?.-  ^°f  important,  the  Afric^ 
w^n  J^emselves.  in  addition  to  provld- 
^^^^^"^^  '°'"  ^^  Arican  Develop- 
ment Bank  themselves,  have  pledBed  $fi 
million  to  this  special  f  lind  ^ 

c  Ju!*"^^®  t^**'  «t  a  time  when  we  are 
seeking  greater  intemaUonaJ  co^^?I! 

^St^r'^'^l  *^"  ^""^'^'^  econoiSJc'Tnd 
political  problems,  the  United  States 
must  give  aU  the  support  It  c^  to^Sich 
genuinely  intematioAS  effoS  ^  ^e 
African  Development  Fund 
r^iof*  *^  e'^tremely  Important  In  our 
relations  with  the  African  States  t£t  we 
contribute  to  this  fund.  The  African  r^ 
velopment  Bank  has  the  full  sSSrt^f 
fike  th^^n^"**^"*  African  SteSunf 
baL^^ficf^S  J^^°°*^  development 
sSS'  thSrfc'^**''*  *°^*^y  "^y  "»«  African 

c£^iS^r"^<^--^^^^^ 

Crete  joint  action  in  the  8DhAr<»  «♦  «»-_ 
and  development.  "Pneres  of  finance 


August  3,  1973 
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is^t,n^^^^^-  ^-  President,  this 

the  United  States  would  be  a  cooperator, 
a  foUower.  not  the  major  donor.  We  are 
the  only  one  of  the  16  nations  that  par- 


r.^^  African  governments  have  given 
generously  of  their  most  scarce  rSourcS 

ils'S'i.lm  '  ^J^  ^°'-'^-  The^havTrS 
S156  million  of  convertible  currency  for 

BaiA  with  some  of  their  finest  econo! 

wm'  *i'^®  ^^^^  ^^  are  giving  over  a 
biUlon  dollars  annually  to  the  oOier  two 
regional  development  banks.  It  Is  dS 

tribute  Stnfr'*  ''^^  ^«  ^1  not?S: 
inoute  $5  million  annually  to  the  h»nii- 

^^rXl'^''  least  develoJe?contlnem 
This  reflects  an  extreme  Insensitivlty  to 

s^sreSs  si^in^r  ^^^^^  --^^  -^ 

Pi^Vre^hai*^!  ^'^"^^  Development 
ft-Tvot,  .  °^^®  ^*^e  come  to  believe 
yjtS'cJSSfc^'  *"  o-  own  foreign' 

contr^r^f.l?*^'^  development  p^jecff 
Control  of  the  African  Development  Fwi 

non'^Arf  ^"^y  between  AfricaL^ J 
non-African  participants 

ho^t  ^^^^"^  *^**  '"ore  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  multilateral  develonm^t 
assistance.  With  16  non-Afric^TeS- 
S'  Si/?^'^*"^^?  *  dominant^. 
on?*n5  fhi^'"*'^^  Development  Pund  is 
aiViSltiS^'^-"^^^  -"^^"ateral 
We  believe  that  ^glonal  economic  in- 

c^^'^i^"^^^  ^°^"'  development  pTS^t^ 
should  be  encom-aged  In  countries  wTth 
scarce  resources  and  small  markets.  This 
k  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  African 
Development  Pund. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  economic  development 
m  the  poorest  states  and  on  projects 
which  build  a  base  for  improving  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  poorest  people 


The  addition  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  to  the  African  Development 
Bank  will  enable  it  to  fund  such  projects. 
So  far.  the  Bank  has  had  to  concentrate 
on  projects  in  wealthier  states  yielding 
immediate  high  returns  in  order  to  con- 
tinue operations.  The  Pund.  financed  by 
grants  from  the  outside  donors,  is  to 
lend  on  concessional  terms  for  develop- 
ment In  Africa's  poorest  countries  and 
for  those  basic  infrastructure  projects 
which  are  essential  to  economic  growth 
but  do  not  themselves  yield  high  returns. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  delay  in  fulfilling  our 
promise  to  participate  in  this  Pimd  is 
not  the  result  of  any  reservation  about 
its  soimdness  or  any  disagreement  with 
the  other  members  over  how  it  should 
be  nm.  Prom  the  time  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, we  have  been  among  its  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters.  And  from  the  time 
serious  planning  began,--U.S.  recommen- 
dations have  been  incorporated  in  the 
composition  of  the  Pund. 

In  1967,  President  Johnson  offered  to 
find  a  way  for  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proposed  Special  Fund  of 
the  African  Development  Bank;  and  an 
Aide  Memoire  was  sent  by  the  United 
States  government  to  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  suggesting  that  this  be 
a  fimd  of  $150  million,  of  which  the 
United  States  would  contribute  $60 
million. 

In  1971,  the  United  States  reduced  its 
commitment  to  an  offer  to  match  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  special  fund. 
In  February  of  that  year  President  Nixon 
expressed  support  of  the  Fund  in  his 
report  to  Congress : 

We  are  exploring  a  way  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  African  Development 
Bank.  These — regional  develc^ment — banlcs 
play  a  major  role  In  helping  the  lower  In- 
come countries  to  expand  their  trade  and 
mutual  support  on  a  regional  basis. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  accom- 
modate the  United  States  in  establishing 
this  Pund.  We  have  attended  all  prelim- 
inary planning  meetings  and  partici- 
pated in  drafting  the  statutes  of  the 
Pund.  The  United  States  has  been  given 
a  special  1-year  extension  of  the  dead- 
line for  becoming  a  charter  member. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  crucial 
that  we  make  our  contribution  to  this 
Pund  which  we  helped  initiate,  have  long 
enthusiastically  supported,  and  partici- 
pated in  planning.  Our  reluctance  to 
contribute  has  called  into  question  our 
concern  for  economic  development  In 
Africa  and  our  commitment  to  cooperat- 
ing in  truly  international  development 
efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing documents  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 

The  1968  memorandum  suggesting  a 
U.S.  contribution  of  $60  million  to  the 
Pimd; 

An  aide-memoire  given  by  APDB 
President  Labidi  to  all  U.S.  officials  he 
contacted  during  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton last  year; 

Extracts  from  recent  statements  about 
the  Bank  made  by  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Rogers: 

CRS  document  shov.lng  the  uledges  to 
the  African  Development  Bank  to  date; 


State  Department's  "History  of 
African  Development  Bank  and  African 
Development  Fund." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memorai^dcm 

In  a  discussion  at  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  on  October  18,  1967,  Un- 
der  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Barr,  and  Agency 
for  International  Development  Administra- 
tor Oaud  assured  President  Behelry  that  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  a  great  interest  in  the  work 
of  regional  development  banks,  and  a  strong 
desire  that  the  African  Development  Bank  be 
successful  In  Us  chosen  tasks.  The  following 
comments  were  made  regarding  possible  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  Stx-tes  In  the  Bank's 
proposed  special  fund. 

Since  the  meeting  which  Under  Secretary 
Barr  and  the  Congressional  group  headed  by 
Representative  Multer  held  with  President 
Behelry  at  the  Bank's  headquarters  last  April, 
rather  intensive  discussions  have  gone  for- 
ward within  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  multilateral  special 
fund  to  be  established  under  the  Bank's 
administration  that  was  the  subject  of  Presi- 
dent Beheli-j's  Aide  R'einolre  of  November  29, 
1966.  President  Johnson  said  in  his  Foreign 
Aid  Message  this  year,  ".  .  .we  will  seek  an 
appropriate  means  of  responding  to  the  re- 
cent request  of  the  African  Development 
Bank  for  U.S.  participation  in  a  special  fund 
to  finance  worthy  projects  which  are  beyond 
the  means  of  the  Bank's  Ordinary  Capital." 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  United 
States  that  President  Behelry  Intends  to  con- 
tinue discussions  with  various  potential  con- 
tributors In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  mutually 
agreeable  basis  for  establishing  a  special 
fund.  For  this  purpose  it  Is  necessary  that 
there  be  some  specific  Indication  of  the  In- 
tentions of  the  United  States  In  order  to 
give  some  meaningful  Idea  of  magnitude 
to  the  other  Oovernments. 

Under  the  constitutional  eurangements  of 
the  United  States  the  proposals  described  In 
the  present  discussion  with  President  Be- 
helry represent  the  position  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  this  Government.  No  binding  com- 
mitments Involving  funds  can  be  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  unless  and  untU  appro- 
priate legislation  Is  passed  by  the  Congress. 
It  wUl  be  necessary  for  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  know 
how  the  special  fund  will  be  administered 
and  used  and  to  have  a  schedule  of  other 
contributors  before  the  Administration  seeks 
legislation  from  the  Congress. 

Subject  to  these  points,  the  Executive 
Branch  would  consider  recommending  to 
Congress  participation  in  a  multilateral  spe- 
cial fund  under  the  administration  of  the 
African  Development  Bank  along  the  follow- 
ing general  lines: 

1.  Amount  of  Contribution.  The  United 
States  would  be  prepared,  with  Congressional 
approval,  to  make  available  up  to  $20  million 
per  year  for  three  years  as  a  contribution  by 
the  United  States  to  such  a  special  fund. 
The  three  year  period  could  commence  as 
soon  as  an  International  agreement  among 
the  contributing  countries  and  the  Bank 
came  Into  effect. 

2.  Sharing  of  Contributions.  The  United 
States  would  exi>ect  that  any  funds  It  con- 
tributed would  represent  not  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  total  provided  by  aU  contrib- 
uting countries.  I.e.,  the  other  contributors 
as  a  group  would  put  up  60  percent  of  the 
total  special  fund.  Contributors  shared  on 
this  basis  could  permit  a  fund  totaling  $160 
million  over  three  year  period. 

3.  Form  of  Payment.  The  contribution  of 
the  United  States  would  take  the  form  of  a 
letter  of  credit,  which  the  Bank  as  admlhls- 
Istrator  of  the  special  fund  could  draw  on  for 


cash  when  needed  to  meet  disbursements 
on  financing  operations.  (Small  cash  ad- 
vances to  meet  administrative  expenses 
would  be  avaUable  until  Interest  and  fee  In- 
come are  sufficient  to  meet  them,  after  which 
these  advances  would  be  reimbursed  out  of 
net  income  of  the  special  fund.) 

4.  Procurement.  In  the  light  of  the  balance 
of  payments  situation  of  the  United  States, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  specify  that  the  funds 
of  the  United  States  finance  only  goods  and 
services  from  the  United  States. 

5.  Use  of  Funds.  The  United  States  would 
expect  the  bank  to  make  loans  on  congres- 
sional terms  from  the  special  fund  for  proj- 
ects that  cannot  appropriately  be  financed 
from  the  Bank's  regular  capital.  The  United 
States  would  wish  to  see  (a)  emphasis  placed 
on  projects  that  support  African  regional 
development  and  these  that  contribute  to 
agricultural  development  and  (b)  special 
attention  given  to  the  capital  needs  of  the 
least  developed  countries  of  Africa.  A  limited 
amount  of  technical  assistance  on  a  grant 
basis  could  be  authorized. 

6.  Supervision  of  Special  Pund  Activities. 
An  Administrative  CouncU,  in  which  the 
African  Development  Bank  would  exercise 
not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  votes  and 
the  non-member  contributing  countries 
v.ould  exercise  not  less  than  the  remaining 
60  percent  of  the  votes  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  contributions,  appears  to  be  a  satis- 
factory device  for  supervising  special  fund 
operations,  provided  all  actions  are  taken 
by  a  three-fourths  majority  vote. 

As  a  separate  matter,  a  contributing  coun- 
try should  be  able,  in  special  circumstances, 
to  request  the  Bank  not  to  use  Its  funds  on  a 
particular  project,  without  effect  on  the 
Bank's  right  to  proceed  with  the  project 
using  the  funds  of  others. 

7.  Non-Regional  Membership  in  the  Bank. 
In  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  special 
fund,  the  United  States  suggests  that  the 
question  of  equity  membership  by  non- 
regional  developed  oountrlee  ^ould  be  re- 
examined. The  United  States  hopes  that  the 
Bank  would  iindertake,  without  commitment 
as  to  ultimate  outoome,  to  explore  with  In- 
terested countries  during  the  period  of 
contributions  to  the  special  fund  the  ways 
in  which  such  coimtrles  might  become  mem- 
bers. 

8.  Staffing.  The  United  States  woiUd  also 
wish  an  undertaldng  from  the  Bank  that  it 
wUl.  to  an  appropriate  extent,  utilize  In  the 
administration  of  the  special  fund  qualified 
personnel  from  countries  contrlbutmg  to 
the  fund. 

It  Is  believed  that  these  points  should 
provide  a  basis  on  which  the  African  Deve- 
lopment Bank  can  hold  fruitful  discussions 
with  other  potential  contributor  countries. 
In  this  connection  the  United  States  would 
be  Interested  In  the  Bank's  plans  to  coordi- 
nate the  views  of  the  various  propectlve 
participants  on  how  the  fund  Should  be 
administered.  Should  it  prove  necessary  to 
hold  an  international  meeting  under  the 
Bank's  axi^lcee  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory 
agreement  covering  the  special  fimd,  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  to  partici- 
pate. 

African  Development  Bank 
i.  bank  fot7nded  on  punciple  op  self-hzlp 

The  African  Development  Bank  was  for- 
mally established  In  September  1964  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  development  and 
social  progress  of  Its  member — individually 
and  Jointly.  In  other  words,  the  Bank  is  a 
unique  attempt  to  translate  the  concept  of 
African  co-operation  into  concrete  Joint  ac- 
tion in  the  spheres  of  finance  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Agreement  establishing  the  Bank 
stipulates  that  any  African  country  which 
h.^s  the  status  of  an  independ-nt  stete  may 
become  a  member.  By  1st  September  1972.  the 
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following  36  African  countries  had  joined  tbe 
African  Development  Bank: 

Algeria,  Botswana,  Burxindl,  Cameroon. 
Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Congo,  Da- 
homey. Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Ghana, 
Guinea.  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya,  Uberla,  Libya. 
Malawi,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  Niger, 
Nigeria,  Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra,  Leone, 
Somalia,  Sudan,  Swaziland,  Tanzania,  Togo, 
TunlsU,  Uganda,  Upper  Volta,  Zaire.  Zam- 
bia. 

Discussions  are  In  progress  with  other 
African  countries  which  have  Indicated  their 
desire  to  Join  the  Bank. 

The  Bank's  authorized  capital  Is  equival- 
ent to  US$  254.4  mUllon,  all  of  which  has 
been  subscribed.  Half  of  the  subscribed 
capital  has  been  called  up,  of  which  US$  85.9 
million  was  actually  paid  up  as  of  1  Sep- 
tember 1972. 

This  self-help  effort  on  the  part  of  thb 
African  countries  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  VS9  79  million  of  foreign  exchange 
contributed  by  the  ABlan  developing  coun- 
tries to  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  US«  119  million  of 
foreign  exchange  contributed  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  the  paid-up  capital  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Considering  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of 
African  Development  Bank's  member  coun- 
tries are  classified  among  the  world's  25 
hard-core  least  developed  countries,  the  rela- 
tive sacrifices  they  made  in  the  form  of  for- 
eign exchange  subscriptions  to  the  paid-up 
capital  of  their  Bank  are  much  greater  than 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  much  more  de- 
veloped Asian  and  Latin  American  countries 
In  subscribing  to  the  foreign  exchange  part 
of  the  paid-up  capital  of  their  respective  re- 
gional banks. 

Moreover,  events  during  the  past  few 
months  have  shown  that  African  countries 
are  prepared  to  make  further  sacrifices  in 
order  to  augment  the  Bank's  capital.  Apart 
from  the  considerable  improvement  in  re- 
spect of  the  payment  of  subscription,  the 
Governors  attending  the  Bank's  last  Eighth 
Annual  Meeting  expressed  their  willingness 
to  reinforce  the  financial  structure  of  the 
Bank  by  meeting  their  obligations  and  by 
contributing  to  the  creation  of  new  resources. 
In  1960,  when  the  Idea  of  an  African  Bank 
was  first  mooted,  the  political  climate  was 
very  different  from  what  it  Is  today.  Most  of 
the  countries  of  Africa  had  only  Just  gained 
their  independence  and  were  caught  up  In 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  their  new-found 
political  freedom. 

The  establishment  of  an  African  Bank  was 
an  act  of  faith,  a  movement  sponsored  by 
Africans  to  show  that  they  were  capable  of 
fending  for  themselves,  as  it  were,  and  of 
doing  something  on  their  own  account.  At  the 
time,  perhaps,  they  may  have  thought  that 
external  aid  would  be  more  readily  forth- 
coming and  that  the  Bank  would  at  once  be- 
come an  effective  instrument  for  the  social 
and  economic  betterment  of  the  continent. 
However,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  found  itself  confront- 
ing a  number  of  difficulties  that  are  specific 
to  our  continent:  the  fact  that  aid  to  Africa 
Is  widely  scattered  and  frequently  has  polit- 
ical strings,  the  marked  Imbalances  be- 
tween the  different  regions,  the  chronic  lack 
of  skilled  manpower  resources,  and  the  split- 
tlng-up  of  the  continent  Into  a  host  of  fac- 
tionallzed,  unviable  markets. 

Moreover  there  were  doubts  In  some  peo- 
ple's minds  as  to  the  role  to  be  played  by 
regional  development  banks  considering  the 
scope  of  IBRD's  activities  in  the  developing 
world. 

Since  then,  the  situation  has  changed.  It 
Is  Increasingly  acknowledged  that  the  re- 
gional banks  have  an  extremely  Important 
role  to  play  in  promoting  the  development 
of  their  regions  because  they  have  deepj 
rooted  attachments  to  the  areas  in  whk5n 
they  operate.  It  Is  also  Increasingly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  regional  banks  have  to  play 
a  more  active  part  In  setting  up  machinery 


for  the  effective  and  rational  distribution  of 
resources  and  greater  co-ordination  of  aid  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

n.    BANK'S   CHARTER    RECOGNIZES    NEED    FOR   EX- 
TERNAL AID  AND  RESOURCES 

From  the  inception  of  the  Bank,  it  was 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
project  that  self-help  in  Itself  did  not  pre- 
clude the  need  for  mobilizing  external  as- 
sistance. They  were  aware  that  the  ordinary 
capital  resources  subscribed  by  the  Bank's 
member  states  woxUd  not  suffice  to  meet  their 
development  requirements,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  external 
resources.  In  fact,  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Agreement  Establishing  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  states  that  in  order  to  imple- 
ment lis  purpose,  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  ■to  mobilize  and  increase 
In  Africa,  and  outside  Africa,  resources  for 
the  financing  of  such  Investment  projects 
and  programmes." 

ADB's  efforts  to  acquire  such  resources — at 
both  the  public  and  the  private  levels— are 
now  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

For  example,  the  Bank  has  sponsored  the 
setting  up  of  an  International  finance  cor- 
poration for  Investment  and  development  In 
Africa,  known  as  SIFIDA  (International  Fi- 
nance Company  for  Development  of  Africa) 
within  which  it  is  associated  with  over  a 
hundred  banks  and  private  companies  from 
the  United  States.  Canada,  Japan,  and  Eu- 
rope. The  influence  of  th!s  company  should 
be  gauced  not  only  by  the  voUune  oi  its  re- 
sources but  its  ability  to  mobilize  funds  from 
the  international  private  sector  for  invest- 
ment in  viable  projects  in  Africa.  Thus  it 
should  be  able  to  create  a  new  climate  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  rapid  grow.h  of  a  gen- 
uinely African  private  ssctor.  It  will  also  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  know-how  and  man- 
agement expertise  and  business  experience 
for  African  countries. 

The  Bank's  efforts  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  public  sector  have  enabled  it  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  maior  capi- 
tal-exporting countries  on  the  establishment 
of  a  special  fund,  the  African  Development 
Fund,  to  provide  African  countries  with 
loans  on  extremely  soft  terms  that  are  UU- 
ored  to  African  requirements.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  African  Development  Fund 
which  will  enable  the  Bank  to  make  a  really 
•Mgnlficant  contrlbutlor  to  the  development 
or  our  member  countries,  shows  that  ADB 
like  the  other  regional  banks.  U  acknowl- 
edged to  have  an  Increasingly  Important  role 
to  play  in  the  mobilization,  co-ordination  and 
utuizatlon  of  International  aid. 

m.    THE   BA.VK    HAS   REACHED   THE    "TAKE   OFF" 
STAGE 

Dunns  the  initial  years  cf  its  existence. 

J^m  w".''  ^^'^  '°  ''^"'^  «a^*"st  a  number  of 
difflcultles,  among  which  was  the  limited  size 
and  nature  of  Its  operational  caoltal.  As  a  re- 
sTilt  of  the  constraints,  the  Initial  volume  of 
the  Bank  s  operational  activities  was  limited 

However,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  meas- 
ures taken  to  rationalize  the  crganlratlon 
and  the  operational  procedures  instituted  to 
augment  Its  efficiency,  strengthen  the  tech- 
nical assistance  from  both  multUateral  and 
bUateral  sources,  intensify  recruitment  and 
training  of  Its  staff,  the  Bank  has  appreciably 
enhanced  the  tempo  of  its  operational  activi- 
ties during  the  past  two  years. 

Whereas  the  Bank  authorized  loans  and  In- 
vestments totalling  U.S.S  25.560,000  during 
the  period  July  1966  (the  date  when  opera- 
tions began)  and  December  1970,  Its  volume 
of  loans  and  Investment  in  1971  alone 
amounted  to  US$  25  mUllon.  This  was  In 
line  with  the  target  set  In  the  Bank's  pro- 
gramme of  action  which  r.lmed  at  maintain- 
ing a  volume  of  loans  and  Investment  in  its 
member  countries,  totalling  U8»  26  mUllon 
in  1971.  the  same  amount  for  1972  and  U8$ 
30  million  In  1973.  In  view  of  the  projects 
totaUlng  XSS.9  15.56  million  already  approved 
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by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  those  now  un- 
der active  consideration,  the  target  for  1972 
wUl  be  fully  achieved  or  even  exceeded. 

With  the  approval  of  those  projects,  the 
total  number  of  projects  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  since  the  Bank  com- 
menced operations  rose  to  36  and  Involved 
a  toUl  commitment  of  U3$  62.6  mUllon  for 
national  projects  In  20  member  coimtrles  as 
well  as  four  multinational  projects. 

The  enhanced  tempo  of  the  Bank's  opera- 
tional activities  and  the  achievement  of  the 
operational  targets  mentioned  above  have 
demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  Bank  to 
fulfill  Its  mandate  If  given  the  necessary  re- 
sources. They  also  show  that  the  African 
Development  Bank  has  now  undoubtedly 
reached  the  "take  off"  stage  In  Its  develop- 
ment. 

The  African  Development  Bank,  however, 
does  not  only  see  its  role  as  simply  that  of 
a  finance  institution.  It  Is  furthermore  a 
promotional  organization  working  for  the 
development  of  its  member  countries  and 
searching  for  realistic  solutions  that  are  best 
suited  to  their  problems.  Being  itself  the 
outcome  of  Its  members'  determination  to 
give  tangible  shape  to  the  principle  of  Af- 
rican economic  co-operation,  the  Bank  Is 
eager  to  encourage  and  support  any  concrete 
action  that  is  designed  to  strengthen  re- 
gional and  sub-regional  co-operation  In  Af- 
rica. Therefore,  beyond  Its  financing  activities 
already  mentioned,  the  Bank  has  undertaken 
studies  or  is  undertaking  a  number  of  stu- 
dies in  connection  with  the  promotion  of 
regional  co-operation  between  Ghana  and 
the  Entente  CouncU  States,  Tourism  in  four- 
teen West  African  countries.  Insurance  and 
re-lusurance  in  Africa,  etc.  It  Is  expected 
that  these  studies  v.Ul  produce  more  bank- 
able projects  in  the  next  few  years. 

rv.    BANK'S    NEED    FOR    SOFT    FINANCE    REMAINS 

The  loans  and  investments  of  the  Bank 
mentioned  above  have  been  on  conventional 
terms.  This,  indeed.  Is  a  serious  handicap 
since  the  finance  of  many  of  the  essential 
institutlon-buUdlng  and  foundation-laying 
activities  In  the  Bank's  member  countries 
could  not  be  pursued  by  the  Bank  because 
they  cannot  sustain  conventional  debt  fi- 
nancing. The  financing  of  such  projects  and 
programmes  which.  In  the  short  run  at  least, 
are  not  directly  productive  but  are  indispen- 
sable for  economic  ain'.  social  progress,  can 
best  be  made  on  more  nexlb'.e  terms  ai:J  con- 
ditions than  those  so  ftr  npplied  to  the  loans 
and  Investments  out  of  tlie  ordinary  resourc»s 
of  the  Bank.  But  this  presupposes  the  avail - 
abuity  of  soft  resources— a  faculty  which 
the  other  regional  development  banks  have 
had  at  their  disposal  since  their  inception 
Hence  the  efTorts  of  the  Bank  to  e=tablUh  a 
similar  facUiiy  Ui  ihe  form  of  the  African 
Development  Fund. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  enable 
the  African  Development  Bank  to  lend  on 
soft  terms  and  move  Into  fields  from  which 
require  concessional  finance. 

V.    THE    AFRICAN    DEVELOPMENT    FUND    AS    SOFT- 
LOAN    WINDOW    OF   THE    ADB 

Conscious  of  the  need  and  Importance  of 
soft  resources  for  the  achievement  of  its 
purposes,  the  African  Development  Bank  ap- 
proached the  developed  countries  as  far  back 
as  November  1966  with  a  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  African  Development 
Fund,  which  should  be  to  the  ADB  what  IDA 
Is  to  the  World  Bank. 

During  the  Intervening  period,  the  Bank 
had  detaUed  exchange  of  views  with  the  pros- 
pective participants  in  the  Fund.  But  the 
first  major  break-through  in  the  project  came 
In  1971,  when  the  Bank  and  the  prospective 
participants  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  principles  which  should  govern  the 
estabUshment  of  the  Fund.  Chief  among 
these  were  that : 

(1)  the  Fund  Is  designed  to  help  the  Bank 
fulfill  Its  fundamental  assignment,  that  of 
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contributing  to  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Africa,  by  furnishing  resources 
suited  to  the  financing  of  projects  in  certain 
priority  sectors; 

(II)  the  Fund  should  be  genuinely  multi- 
national; 

(III)  non-regional  participants  in  the  Fund 
shall  participate  In  exercising  control  over 
the  utuizatlon  of  the  Fund's  resources  and 
take  part  in  the  decision-making  process  de- 
signed to  achieve  its  objective; 

(Iv)  there  shall  be  a  close  organic  link 
between  the  Fund  and  the  Bank. 

Following  this  agreement  on  principles,  the 
Bank  then  prepared  a  Draft  Agreement  Es- 
tablishing the  African  Development  Fund 
which  was  discussed  by  a  Working  Group 
composed  of  technical  experts  from  the  Bank 
and  the  prospective  participants  In  the  Fund 
which  meet  in  Abidjan  from  16th  to  18tb 
June  1971.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
African  Development  Bank  at  Its  Seventh  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Kampala  In  August  1971 
unanimously  approved  the  principle  of  es- 
tablishing the  Fund  in  co-operation  with  the 
donor  countries. 

In  a  meeting  held  in  Paris  on  12  AprU  1972 
the  representatives  of  the  Bank  and  the  pros- 
pective participants  in  the  Fund  agreed  upon 
the  text  of  the  draft  Agreement  Establish- 
ing the  African  Development  Fund  to  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Governors  at  its 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting  In  July  1972  for  con- 
sideration and  approval.  A  number  of  par- 
ticipants at  the  meeting  gave  first  Indications 
of  the  amounts  their  countries  were  prepared 
to  subscribe  to  the  Fund. 

The  text  of  the  Draft  Agreement  Establish- 
ing the  African  Development  Fund  was  ap- 
proved by  a  unanimously  adopted  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  following 
organization  and  countries  who  had  partici- 
pated actively  In  the  foregoing  negotiations 
and  have  expressed  Interest  In  the  Fund  con- 
cept shall  be  admitted  as  initial  participants: 
African  Development  Bank,  Belgium,  BrazU. 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Spain.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States  of  America  and 
Yugoslavia. 

VI     THE   tTNITED   STATES  AND  THE   NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    FUND 

Right  from  the  launching  of  the  project 
to  establish  the  African  Development  Fund, 
there  has  been  a  continuous  and  detaUed  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  U.S.  authorities 
and  the  Bank  on  the  subject.  These  contacts 
which  were  made  both  bilaterally  and  multl- 
laterally  show  that  the  U.S.  authorities  have 
throughout  been  Interested  In  the  Fund 
project. 

The  U.S.  Presidential  me.'^^sage  to  the  Con- 
press  In  1967  made  a  soeclflc  mention  of  the 
ADB  Special  Fund,  stating,  "we  will  seek  an 
appropriate  means  of  responding  to  the  re- 
cent request  of  the  African  Development 
Bank  for  U.S.  participation  in  a  Special  Fund 
to  finance  worthy  projects  which  are  beyond 
the  means  of  the  Bank's  ordinary  capital". 
And  In  Its  memorandum  to  the  Bank  dated 
18  October,  1967,  the  U.S.  Government  stated 
that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  recommend  to  the  Congress  for 
U.S.  participation  In  the  Fund  by  providing 
a  sum  of  US  860  mlllUon  to  be  paid  over 
three  years  at  a  rate  of  US  $20  mUIlon  a 
year.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion would  not  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the 
Fund's  total  capital. 

In  his  statement  on  the  19th  March  1970 
entitled  "U.S.  and  Africa  In  the  70's"  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  the  following  to  say 
about  the  co-operation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank: 

"We  also  look  forward  to  Joining  with  other 
non-African  donors  In  support  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank.  This  young  Institu- 
tion,   which   has   the   financial    backing   of 


thirty-one  African  governments,  has  pros- 
pects for  promoting  significant  Pan-African 
co-operation  In  economic  progress.  It  has  al- 
ready raised  67  mUllon  dollars  from  Its  mem- 
bers In  fully  convertible  currencies.  It  needs, 
however,  a  source  of  funds  that  could  be 
loaned  to  its  members  on  concessional  terms. 
We  are  participating  In  discussions  with 
other  non-African  donors  which  we  hope 
win  lead  to  the  creation  of  special  funds  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  assist- 
ing the  Bank  directly  In  its  efforts  to  develop 
and  carry  out  urgently  needed  projects  in  its 
meml>er  countries". 

Within  the  framework  of  the  negotiations 
that  resulted  in  the  Draft  Agreement  Estab- 
lishing the  African  Development  Fund  dis- 
cussed above,  the  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  indicate  officially 
to  the  Bank  the  amount  the  United  States 
wUl  be  prepared  tc  subocrlbs  to  the  Fund.  It 
is  co..celvable  that  some  potential  partici- 
pants In  the  Fund  are  waiting  for  the  United 
States  to  assume  its  natural  role  of  leader- 
ship. 

It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  African  Development 
Bank  have  Indicated  that  for  the  Fund  to  be 
effective  and  have  the  desired  impact  on  the 
development  of  the  African  continent  the 
Initial  subscriptions  should  be  in  the  order 
of  US  «130  mlUIon.  Needless  to  say,  a  slgnifi- 
cant  contribution  from  the  United  States 
wUl  greatly  enhance  the  achievement  of  this 
target.  As  it  is  envisaged  that  the  Agreement 
Establishing  the  Fund  wUl  be  signed  by 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  participating  coun- 
tries and  the  Bank  In  November,  1972  It  Is 
therefore  the  hope  and  trust  of  the  Bank 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  necessary 
steps  wUl  be  taken  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  an  official  commitment  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  founding  and  establishment 
of  the  African  Development  Fund. 

President  Nixon's  Report  to  Congress 
"I  have  also  pressed  strongly  for  expand- 
ing American  contributions  to  the  Regional 
Development  Banks  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers— and  we  are  exploring  a  way  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank.  These  banks  play  a  major  role  in 
helping  the  lower  Income  countries  to  ex- 
pand their  trade  and  mutual  support  on  a 
regional  basis." 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE'S  REPORT  ON  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICT 

"We  are  also  participating  In  discussions 
which  we  hope  wUl  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
SpecUl  Fund  for  the  African  Development 
Bank.  This  facility,  similar  to  the  Special 
Funds  of  regional  banks  In  Asia  and  the 
Americas,  would  enaDle  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  make  loans  on  the  liberal 
terms  needed  for  many  projects  In  Africa.  It 
would  also  be  a  channel  for  developed  coun- 
try assistance  to  the  African  Development 
Bank,  which  currently  receives  capital  funds 
from  African  countries  only." 

PRESroENT     NIXON'S     REPORT     TO    CONGRESS 

"Work  continues  to  go  forward  on  crea- 
tion of  the  African  Development  Bank's  Spe- 
cial Fund." 

SECRETARY    OF    STATE'S    REPORT    ON    U.S.    POLICY 

"The  African  Development  Bank  approved 
In  July  the  principles  of  the  proposed  African 
Development  Fund  which  is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide  loans  on  soft  terms.  We  have  been  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  the  Bank  and 
are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  Develop- 
ment Fimd  when  It  Is  established.  The  Bank 
plans  to  study  the  posslbUlty  of  non-African 
states  participating  In  the  ordinary  capital 
of  the  Bank." 

SECRETARY    OF    STATE'S    REPORT    ON    V.S. 
FOREIGN    POLICY 

"The  US  and  other  developed  nations 
participated  In  teohnical  discussions  which 
led    to   another   hopeful   development — the 


establishment  of  an  African  Development 
Fund  m  November.  Although  the  US  was 
not  In  a  position  to  sign  th  eagreement  then, 
it  provides  a  very  satisfactory  basis  for 
launching  concessional  lending  activity  by 
the  African  Development  Bank.  The  Admin- 
istration wUl  consult  with  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  US  participation  In  the  Fund. 

The  Library  or  Congress, 

Washington,  DC. 
To:  The  Honorable  Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr.  At- 
tention :  Tom  Hooper. 
From:  Stisan  M.  Mowle.  Analyst  In  Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Via:  Chief,  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:  Pledged  Contributions  to  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund  as  of  Jtme  19, 
1973. 
In  response  to  your  request  of  June  18, 
1973,  I  have  compUed  a  list  of  pledged  con- 
tributions to  the  African  Development  Fund. 
Pledges  are  made  In  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Units  of  Account,  which  I  have  converted  Into 
U.S.  dollars.  The  Information  was  obtained 
through  a  telephone  conversation  with  Jo- 
seph Lleberson  of  the  AID  African  Division. 
Office  of  Development  Services,  on  June  19, 
1973. 


Donors 


Pledged 
SOR'sOn 
millions) 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalents  ■ 


Atriun  Development  Bank .  5 

Belgium „  3 

Brazil 2 

Canada ;,,„  15 

Denmark 5 

West  Germany 7, 447, 630 

Finland 2 

Italy 10 

Japan ...  15 

Netherlands 4 

Norway .'.  5 

Spain 2 

Sweden 5 

Switzerland ........  3 

United  Kingdom 5,211,420 

Yugoslavia 2 

Total 90.659,050 


6,000,000 
3,600,000 
2. 4&0, 000 
18,000,000 
6.000,000 
8.937.156 
2,400,(iuO 
12,000,000 
18, 000. 000 
1,800,000 
6.000,000 
2,400,000 
6,000,OU) 
3,000,000 
6, 253, 704 
2,400,000 


108,790,880 


<  As  of  May  1S73,  1  SDR  equals  $1.20. 

History  of  African  Development  Bank  and 
African  Development  Fund 
An  agreement  was  drafted  in  1963  to  create 
the  African  Development  Bank.  It  was  set  up 
without  any  non-African  members  because 
of  concern  that  if  the  US  Joined  them  the 
Soviet  Union  would  also  Join  and  they  would 
use  it  as  a  cold  war  battlefield.  The  agree- 
ment came  into  effect  in  1964  and  in  1965  the 
members  selected  Abidjan  as  headquarters 
and  chose  Mamoun  Behelry  of  Sudan,  the 
former  Finance  Minister  of  that  country,  as 
Its  President.  The  Bank  opened  its  doors  for 
business  on  July  1,  1966, 

OriginaUy  there  were  27  member  countries. 
Today  there  are  40.  The  original  capital  was 
250  miUlon  units  of  account  half  to  be  paid 
in  over  four  and  one-half  years  and  half 
caUable.  By  decision  of  the  latest  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  in  July  1973  the  cap- 
ital has  been  Increased  to  320  mUUon  unlta 
of  account.  A  unit  of  account  is  defined  In 
the  agreements  as  0.88867088  grams  of  fine 
gold  which  Is  equal  to  the  pre-Smlthsonlan 
dollar.  Units  of  account  are  now  worth  ap- 
proximately $1.20. 

Prom  the  beginning,  and  as  early  as  1966, 
A.I.D.  offered  technical  assistance  to  the 
Ban](  for  short  term  consultants,  training 
and  feasibility  studies.  This  assistance  was 
first  provided  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Other  West- 
em  countries  have  done  likewise  as  has 
UNDP. 

From  1966  also,  the  Bank  began  to  talk  of 
a  special  fund  which  would  involve  non- 
African  members  Behelry's  goal  was  $600- 
$800  million  doUars  for  this  Fund.  About  the 
same  time  KlU.  offered  a  Development  Loan 
to  the  Bank  but  Behelry  was  not  interested. 
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as  he  wanted  a  contribution  from  the  US  to 
the  proposed  Fund. 

In  his  Foreign  Aid  message  of  1967  Presi- 
dent Johnson  offered  to  And  a  way  for  the  US 
to  participate  In  the  proposed  Special  Fund 
of  the  African  Development  Bank.  In  March 
Of    1967   a    Congressional    Group   from   the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  to- 
gether with  Don  Fraser  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs    Committee,    visited    a    number    of 
African  countries  to  observe  IBRD  projects  In 
Africa    and    to   meet    in    Abidjan    with    the 
Representatives  of  the  African  Development 
Bank.  The  group  was  guided  by  Treasury 
Under-Secretary    Joseph    Barr   and    accom- 
panied   by    Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    of 
State  Sami*l  Z.  Westerfleld,  Jr.  The  group 
came  back  from  their  meetings  In  Abidjan 
supportive  and  enthusiastic.  They  thought 
It  might  be  possible  to  have  legislation  to 
participate  in  the  proposed  Fund  by  late  1967 
or  early  1968.  They  suggested  a  meeting  of 
potential  contributors.  Some  of  the  Congress- 
men thought  the  US  ought  also  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  equity  capital  of  the  Bank  itself 
so  we  could  have  a  vote.  They  also  talked 
about  the  idea  of  getting  a  "good  shepherd" 
to  help  pilot  the  project  through  the  Con- 
gress, much  as  Ehigene  Black  had  done  for 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  in  1965. 

Due  to  the  problems  of  getting  other  re- 
gional banks  financed,  however,  1967  turned 
out  to  be  "an  awkward  year"  to  go  forward 
with  the  proposals.  Nevertheless  In  October 
1967  Under  Secretaries  Barr  of  Treasury  and 
Katzenbach  of  State,  together  with  A.I.D. 
Administrator  Oaud  delivered  an  Aide 
Memolre  to  President  Behelry  suggesting  a 
Special  Fund  of  $150  million  includmg  the 
idea  of  a  U.S.  contribution  of  $60  million 
spread  out  over  a  three  year  period  which 
would  be  40  percent  of  the  total.  They  also 
stressed  that  procurement  under  this  Fund 
should  be  tied  to  the  contributions  of  Its 
members.  The  memo  was  carefully  couched 
In  "subject  to  approval  of  Congress"  terms. 
(Text  attached)  In  January  1968  Vice-Presi- 
dent Humphrey  visited  the  Bank  in  Abidjan 
following  the  inauguration  of  President  Tub- 
man in  Liberia. 

Early  In  1968  the  Bank  began  consultations 
with  other  potential  donors  to  the  Fund, 
while  pushing  us  for  the  $60  million  con- 
tribution, even  though  It  might  be  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  totel.  By  mld-1968 
the  Bank  had  completed  these  consultations 
and  found  that  other  donors  were  not  In 
a  position  to  put  in  the  required  $90  million 
to  match  the  U.S.  proposal.  A  number  of 
the  other  donors  also  opposed  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal for  tied  procurement.  The  U.S.  did  say 
that  It  would  be  willing  to  untie  later  when 
the  VS.  balance  of  payments  Improved. 
Behelry  proposed  a  meeting  of  potential  do- 
nors In  September  1968,  but  we  urged  that 
It  be  put  off  untU  after  the  U.S.  Presidential 
elections.  Nevertheless  an  Informal  meeting 
did  take  place  in  October  1968  following  the 
IBRD/IMF  meeting  to  Washington.  The  U.S. 
reiterated  the  position  It  had  taken  in  its 
Aide  Memolre  of  October  1967  and  said  we 
would  recommend  the  same  terms  to  the 
next  administration. 

During  1969  it  became  clear  that  the  $150 
million  objective  was  too  high  for  the  other 
donors  so  some  of  them  began  talking  of  a 
$60  mUllon  initial  Fund  of  which  40  percent 
would  be  contributed  by  the  United  States. 
Matters  remained  to  some  disarray  for  the 
balance  of  1969  and  early  1970.  Behelry  re- 
signed to  January,  1970  as  President  of  the 
AFDB.  The  current  President  at  the  Bank, 
Abdelwahab  Labldl.  was  Acting  President 
until  his  election  to  a  five  year  term  by  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  to  August,  1970. 

Early  to  1970  the  Canadian  and  Nordic 
countries  began  a  new  toitlatlve  for  a  Spe- 
cial Fund  for  $60-$68  mlUlon.  There  were 
meetings  to  April  of  that  year  in  Vienna 
and  to  July  to  Paris,  the  second  under  DAC 
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auspices,  to  move  ahead  on  this  approach. 
The  U.S.  participated  In  all  of  these  meet- 
ings but  urged  the  broadest  possible  donor 
support  before  formallztog  any  statutes. 
There  was  another  meeting  to  Paris  to  No- 
vember 1970  which  was  again  toooncluslve. 
At  that  time  the  U5.  proposed  that  procure- 
ment be  limited  to  the  group  of  donor  coun- 
tries, a  broader  approach  than  the  one  we 
had  made  In  1967. 

In  March  1971  there  was  a  DAC-sponsored 
drafttog  meeting  to  Parts  with  President 
Labldl,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  drafting  group  to  Abidjan.  By 
that  spring  the  projected  size  of  the  Fund 
rose  to  an  estimated  $76  million. 

At  the  Bank's  annual  meeting  to  Kampala 
in  July  1971  the  U.S.  Observer  was  authorized 
to  say  that  the  VS.  would  consider  matching 
the  largest  contribution  to  the  Special  Fund. 
Work  on  the  draft  statutes  conttoued  at 
a  technical  level  and  in  AprU  1972  In  Paris 
sixteen  non-African  countries,  Includtog  the 
US,  agreed  upon  a  draft  of  statutes  which 
were  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Oovemors  at  Its  summer  meeting 
in  Algiers.  The  US  again  reiterated  its  will- 
ingness to  match  the  contribution  of  the 
largest  other  donor,  subject  to  Congressional 
action. 

In  July  1972  the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors 
unanimously  approved  the  donors'  draft 
statutes. 

President  Labldl  visited  the  United  States 
in  September  1972  and  met  with  a  few  Con- 
gressmen tocluding  Richard  Hanna  of  Cali- 
fornia, Otto  Passman  of  Louisiana  and 
Charles  Dlggs  of  Michigan.  During  that  time 
also  the  text  of  the  statutes  was  prepared 
for  signature.  "y 

A  plenipotentiary  conference  met  to  Abid- 
jan in  November  1972  to  sign  thX statutes. 
The  United  States  did  not  sign.  The  text  is 
In  process  of  being  ratified  and  by  the  time 
the  Bank's  Board  of  Governors  met  to  Lusaka 
In  July  1973  nine  countries  had  ratified  with 
a  total  of  almost  $65  million  out  of  the  po- 
tential $108  million  from  the  15  signatories. 
The  US  position  Is  that  we  cannot  sign  until 
the  required  Congressional  action  is  com- 
pleted. We  have  continued  to  tell  the  Bank 
and  the  other  donors  stoce  the  April  1972 
Paris  meeting  that  we  would  carry  out  the 
necessary  consultations  with  Congress  and 
that  it  was  our  intention  to  seek  authoriza- 
tion for  US  participation  in  the  Fund  in  the 
amount  of  $15  million  to  be  contributed  over 
a  three  year  period.  We  anticipated  the  first 
$5  million  would  not  be  available  before  fis- 
cal year  1975.  We  thtok  It  Is  important  to 
meet  the  stipulation  of  paragraph  1,  Sched- 
ule A.  of  the  Fimd  Statutes.  This  paragraph 
was  drafted  specifically  Jo  accommodate  the 
United  States.  It  permits  us  to  sign  and  ratify 
the  agreement  on  or  before  December  31, 
1974  and  still  be  considered  an  original  par- 
ticipant in  the  Fund.  All  of  the  sixteen  states 
which  participated  In  drafting  the  statutes. 
except  the  US,  have  signed  the  agreement. 

The  Afrcan  Development  Bank  has  con- 
ttoued Its  lending  operations  and  as  of 
June  30,  1973  had  made  loans  amounttog  to 
almost  89  million  units  of  account.  In  recent 
years  the  pace  of  lendtog  has  acceleiated, 
and  the  Bank's  current  financial  plan  calls 
for  lending  at  an  annual  rate  of  30  million 
units  of  account  per  year.  The  latest  financial 
statements  of  the  Bank  are  attached. 

At  current  lending  rates  the  Bank  will 
exhaiist  Its  paid-in  capital  resources  by  the 
end  of  1973.  Consequently  It  has  been  seek- 
tag  additional  capital.  One  solution  Is  that 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Oovemors  to  July, 
1973  raising  the  total  capital  of  the  Bank 
to  320  mUllon  itolts  of  account.  Additional 
shares  accordtog  to  this  decision  will  be  paid 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  Wlthto  the  next  year 
or  two  this  source  of  funds  Is  not  likely  to 
produce  more  than  about  $20  million.  The 
Board  of  Oovemors  conttoues  to  adher«  to 
the  orlgtoal  philosophy  that  the  Bank  shoxild 
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remata  an  all-African  tostltutlon.  Therefore 
It  rejected  again  in  1973  a  proposal  to  admit 
non-African  countries  as  shareholders.  This 
leaves  the  Bank  with  one  mato  alternative 
which  is  to  8«ek  capital  on  concessional 
teni\s  from  donor  countries  and  possibly  also 
to  seek  funds  to  the  commercial  market. 
Canada  has  made  a  loan  to  the  Bank  of  $5 
million  and  Sweden  has  a  loan  under  con. 
slderatlon.  A.I.D.  is  also  propostog  to  lend 
$10  million  on  traditional  development  loan 
terms  to  assist  the  bank  in  carrytog  out  Its 
financtog  program  and  to  complement  the 
Bank's  other  external  borrowtog.  The  Bank 
will  conttoue  to  make  loans  at  seven  percent 
for  15-30  year  maturities.  In  future  It  Is 
expected  that  the  new  African  Development 
Fund,  which  began  operations  officially  on 
August  1,  1973  will  be  the  mato  channel  for 
foreign  funds,  since  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Bank  need  loans  on  concessional 
terms. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  2355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  clarify  judicial 
procedures,  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL    LABOR    RELA-nONS    ACT — JtTDICIAL 
PROCEDURES    AMENDMENTS    OT    1S73 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  In  order  to  clarify 
judicial  procedures  and  standards  and 
for  other  purposes  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred.  I  might  note  that 
this  bill  Is  identical  to  the  one  which  I 
introduced  on  June  10,  1971,  In  the  92d 
Congress  (S.  2053),  and  now  as  then  the 
reasons  for  Its  consideration  are  com- 
pelling. 

Our  country  is  gravely  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  with  the  intricate  relationships 
between  management  and  labor.  Cogni- 
zant of  this,  I  want  to  express  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  sit 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  that  I  am  mindful  of  the  dlflB- 
cult  decisions  that  they  must  constantly 
make,  and  the  conflicting  considerations 
that  they  must  weigh  and  balance  as  they 
deliberate  on  amendments  to  our  labor- 
management  relations  laws. 

In  recent  years,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  chaired 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Senator  Ervin  >  has  held 
extensive  hearings  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  exceeded  Its  statutory 
authority  in  the  discharge  of  functions 
assigned  to  it  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Based  upon  these  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  concluded  that 
the  NLRB  had  all  too  often  violated  Its 
mandate  and  encroached  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress. 

The  Instant  bill  represents  an  attempt 
to  remedy  this  situation.  This  proposal 
would:  First,  deal  with  the  choice  of 
judicial  remedies  by  parties  to  labor  dis- 
putes; second,  restrain  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  from  Imposing 
what  are  considered  to  be  punitive  reme- 
dies not  authorized  by  law;  third,  clarify 
the  matter  of  strikers'  reinstatement 
rights  where  they  have  been  guilty  of 
flagrant  misconduct;  fourth,  reinstate 
some  rational  standards  for  court  review 
of  unfair  labor  practice  cases;  and  fifth, 
eliminate  certain  bizarre  Judge-shopping 
practices. 


As  the  law  stands  today,  one  party  may 
take  his  complaint  to  the  NLRB  but  If 
satisfaction  is  not  obtained  there  he  may 
then  go  to  the  courts.  Should  he  then 
dislike  the  way  the  court  treats  him.  he 
may  venture  to  an  arbitrator. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  Introduce 
some  certainty  to  this  situation  by 
amending  section  10(a)  of  the  NLRA,  so 
that  once  a  party  has  elected  to  take  his 
case  to  arbitration,  or  to  the  NLRB,  or  to 
the  courts — whatever  the  case  may  be — 
he  may  not  thereafter  seek  a  remedy  In  a 
different  forum,  regardless  of  his  pleasure 
or  displeasure  over  the  results  of  his  se- 
lection. Unless  the  action  were  dismissed 
on  purely  jurisdictional  grounds,  one 
would  be  required  to  stick  to  his  Initially 
chosen  course  of  action. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 10(c)  of  the  NLRA  to  clarify  the  lim- 
itations upon  punitive  orders  Issued  by 
the  Board. 

In  a  number  oT  recent  cases,  the  Board 
has  expanded  on  the  concept  of  requir- 
ing that  an  employer  found  guilty  of  un- 
fair labor  practices  post  a  notice  on  the 
premises  admitting  that  the  conduct 
complained  of  constituted  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  This  clarification  with  respect 
to  section  10(e)  would  limit  the  Board  to 
the  Issuance  of  orders  expressly  related 
to  the  purposes  of  the  statute. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  would  prevent  the 
NLRB  from  ordering  reinstatement  of 
strikers  who  engage  in  abusive  and 
violent  misconduct.  Unfortunately,  an 
examination  of  the  Board's  policies  In 
recent  years  reveals  that  It  has  ordered 
reinstatement  with  back  pay  for  strikers 
who  have  undertaken  an  exhaustive 
range  of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of 
the  law,  including  the  inflicting  of  physi- 
cal harm  and  damage  to  property,  and 
threats  of  violence.  This  harmful  prece- 
dent would  be  eliminated  once  and  for 
all. 

Acts  of  violence  against  a  party  alleged 
to  have  committed  an  imfalr  labor  prac- 
tice should  not  be  condoned  or  rewarded. 
Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that,  on 
review  by  courts  of  appeals,  the  NLRB's 
findings  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact 
shall  be  conclusive  if  they  are  supported 
by  "the  preponderance  of  evidence." 

The  matter  of  standards  for  court  re- 
view has  been  an  issue  of  great  conten- 
tion for  over  30  years.  The  1953  Wagner 
Act  provided  that,  on  review  by  courts  of 
appeals,  the  findings  of  the  NLRB  would 
be  conclusive  "if  supported  by  evidence." 
Thereafter,  when  Congress  amended  the 
NLRA  in  1947,  it  changed  the  stand- 
ard to  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord considered  as  a  whole.  This  standard 
has  also  proven  to  be  woefully  inade- 
quate. Thus,  some  correction  is  in  order. 
Last,  section  6  of  the  bill  would  elimi- 
nate certain  forum-shopping  problems 
and  lend  some  finality  to  labor  law  liti- 
gation. Hopefully,  this  will  put  a  stop  to 
the  current  opportunistic  practice  of 
searching  for  whichever  forum  a  party 
may  think  is  more  kindly  disposed  to 
him. 

Section  6  would  remove  certain  venue 
options  and  rightly  create  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  petitions  for  review  In  the 
district  In  which  the  unfair  labor  practice 
occurred.  It  would  also  abolish  the  right 
to  review  in  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 


less, of  course,  the  unfair  labor  practice 
occurred  here. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that 
passage  of  these  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  would  aid  In 
restoring  propriety,  orderly  procedure, 
moderation;  and  logical  balance— hall- 
marks of  our  Judicial  system.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2355 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  Judicial  Procedures  Amendments 
of  1973". 

ELECTION    or   REMEDIES 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(a)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(a) )  is  amended 
by  strlktog  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
Inserttog  to  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
followtog:  "Provided  further.  That  if  an 
employer,  or  a  labor  organization  on  Its 
own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  employees,  or 
employees  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  other  employees,  submit  to  arbitration  or 
agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  a  dispute,  or 
Institute  to  any  State  or  Federal  court  or 
agency  an  action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  or  file 
a  charge  with  the  Board,  then  such  party 
or  any  person  on  whose  behalf  such  action 
has  been  undertaken,  shall  not  have  any 
right  to  tostitute  or  maintain  a  proceeding 
to  a  difi^erent  forum  tovolving  the  same  in- 
cident or  subject  matter,  unless  a  prior  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  thereto  is  dismissed  or 
relief  therein  Is  denied  for  lack  of  Jurisdic- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein 
shall  deprive  any  party  to  a  proceedtog  be- 
fore an  arbitrator,  the  Board,  or  the  courts, 
from  exercising  any  right  of  Judicial  review 
or  appeal  that  he  may  possess  under  exist  tog 
law." 

PTTNITIVE    ORDERS 

Sec.  3.  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(c) 
Of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
V£.C.  160(c) )  is  amended  by- 
CD  strUting  out  the  word  "includtog"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "limited 
to";  and 

(2)  strlktog  out  the  word  "as"  after  the 
comma  that  follows  the  words  "back  pay" 
and  inserttog  in  lieu  thereof  the  followtog: 
"bargaining  collectively  upon  request  with 
respect  to  the  unit  as  to  which  the  refusal 
or  failure  to  bargato  occurred,  and  posting 
notices  stating  that  respondent  will  not 
engage  agato  to  the  particular  unfair  labor 
practice  which  the  Board  has  found  such 
respondent  committed,  if  such  affirmative 
action". 

reinstatement  STANDARDS  IN  FLAGRANT 
MISCONDUCT  CASES 

Sec.  4.  Section  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(c) )  Is  amended 
by  Inserttog  before  the  last  sentence  there- 
of the  following :  "Acts  of  violence  or  threats 
thereof  (including  harm  or  damage  to  per- 
son or  property)  or  other  conduct  consti- 
tuting cause  wlthto  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  condoned  or  excused  by 
reason  of  any  unfair  labor  practices  of  any 
Other  party." 

COT7RT    REVIEW    STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  Section  10(e)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(e) )  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  strlktog  out  "substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole"  where  these 
words  appear  in  the  fourth  and  sbcth  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  to  each 


of  such  sentences  "the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence". 

CLIMINA'TE   FORtTM    SHOPPING 

Sec.  6.  Section  10(f)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(f) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  granttog  or  denying  in  whole 
or  to  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtcan  a 
review  of  such  order  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  in  the  circuit 
whereto  the  unfair  labor  practice  In  question 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  in  by  filing 
to  such  court  a  written  petition  praytog  that 
the  order  of  the  Board  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Board,  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved 
party  sbaU  file  to  the  court  the  record  In 
the  proceedtog,  certified  by  the  Board,  as 
provided  to  section  2112  of  tlUe  28.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shaU 
proceed  to  the  same  manner  as  to  the  case  ot 
an  application  by  the  Board  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  and  shall  have 
the  same  Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Board 
such  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as 
It  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  like  man- 
ner to  make  and  enter  a  decree  enforcing, 
modlfytog  and  enforctog  as  so  modified,  or 
setttog  aside  to  whole  or  In  part  the  order  of 
the  Board;  the  finding  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  fact  if  supported  by 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  shall  in  like 
manner    be    conclusive." 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2357.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  to  Improve 
safety  on  the  highways  by  Improving 
driver  skill,  driver  attitudes,  and  driver 
knowledge  of  highway  regulations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

AOTOMOBILE  DRIVER  EDI7CATION   ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  over  60,000  Americans  lose  their 
Uves  and  5  million  more  are  seriously 
Injured  on  our  national  highway  and 
road  system.  Certainly,  If  an  epidemic 
of  this  tragic  magnitude  were  predicted, 
all  possible  means  would  be  employed  to 
stop  or  reduce  its  enormous  conse- 
quences. Yet  every  year  we  face  the 
prospect  of  death  on  our  highways  with 
almost  callous  acceptance. 

And  while  we  are  aware  that  the 
causes  of  almost  90  percent  of  these 
accidents  are  due  to  the  driver  and. 
therefore,  could  have  conceivably  been 
prevented,  we  have  adopted,  if  you  will 
permit  the  expression,  a  somewhat  fatal- 
istic attitude  of  resignation  with  regard 
to  this  daily  carnage.  Aside  from  the  ef- 
forts at  public  education  carried  on  by 
the  National  Safety  Council  and  other 
concerned  private  organizations,  and  the 
rather  limited  activities  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration — 
which  had  a  budget  in  1971  of  under  $43 
million — only  a  little  over  what  It  is  esti- 
mated that  automobile  accidents  cost  the 
United  States  each  day— relatively  little 
Is  being  done  to  reduce  this  tragic  waste. 

The  focal  ix>int  of  some  of  the  more 
active  efforts  at  present  appears  to  be  in 
the  field  of  technological  safety — the  de- 
velopment of  a  stronger  automobile  body 
structure,  or  safety  devices  such  as  col- 
lapsible steering  columns,  padded  wind- 
shields and  alrbags.  And  it  is  imperative 
that  we  devote  as  much  effort  as  needed 
in  developing  this  technology.  But  It  Is 
surprising  how  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  preventive  aspects  of  auto  safety — 
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the  avoidance  of  the  collision  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  spends  even 
an  hour  a  day  in  an  automobile,  and  most 
Americans  are  by  now  resigned  to  de- 
voting at  least  that  much  time  to  thi'? 
activity,  can  testify  to  the  need  for  bet- 
ter driver  education.  Driving  procedures 
and  regulations  have  changed  drastically 
over  the  last  10  years,  due  to  the  advent 
of  multilane   highways,   and   increased 
speed  limits.  While  many  accidents  are 
caused  by  the  reckless  speeder  or  drunk 
driver,  many  others  are  caused  by  the 
mistakes  of  drivers  who  are  simply  ig- 
norant of  proper  safe  driving  techniques. 
Very  few  of  our  States  require  retesting 
and  many  drivers  are  simply  unaware  of, 
or  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  different  procediires  and/or  cour- 
tesies required  by  modem  driving  condi- 
tions. High  speed  merges  at  freeway  ac- 
cess points,  the  prevalence  of  traflBc, 
circles,  and  the  increased  presence  of 
motorcycle  and  motor  bike  traffic,  are 
situations  not  often  faced  by  drivers  in 
the  past,  and  now  calling  for  differing 
responses. 

Just  how  unfamiliar  with  the  proper 
rules  and  regulations  the  average  Ameri- 
can driver  is  was  illustrated  graphically 
by  a  nationwide  drivers  test  conducted  by 
CBS  in  1966;  when  40  percent  of  those 
participating  failed.  This  is  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  ineptitude  of  many  drivers 
and  sufficient  proof  that  we  must  take 
Immediate  steps  to  improve  the  level  of 
the  driving  ability  of  all  drivers. 

While  50  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents are  taking  driver  education 
courses,  this,  together  with  voluntary  de- 
fensive driving  courses  and  compulsory 
courses  taken  by  our  Armed  Forces,  com- 
prises only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
115  million  drivers  in  this  country.  Fur- 
thermore,  pedestrian  education  could 
also  prove  effective  in  the  reduction  of 
10,000  pedestrian  deaths  yearly. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  system  of 
depending  upon  the  licensing  procedure 
to  educate  the  driver  is  not  adequate.  The 
varying  regulations  from  State  to  State 
result  in  driver  education  and  testing 
which  is  far  from  uniform.  In  more  than 
one  State,  the  entire  process  of  testing 
the  applicant's  knowledge  of  safety  rules 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  series  of 
multiple  choice  questions  about  stopping 
distances  and  traffic  regiilations. 

Frequently,  the  applicant  can  memor- 
ize a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  answers 
to  these  often  obsolete  and  often  irrele- 
vant questions  to  pass  the  written  exam, 
ination  without  any  true  comprehension 
of  traffic  safety  requirements. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  the  present  approach  of  uti- 
ILdng  the  occasional  public  service  an- 
nouncement to  warn  of  the  hazards  of 
driving.  I  am  therefore  submitting  to- 
day, along  with  Congressman  John  Mur- 
phy of  New  York,  legislation  providing 
for  a  national  safety  campaign  of  un- 
precedented intensity  and  scope.  We  pro- 
pose a  new  positive  approach  of  the  use 
of  our  national  media  to  reach  all.  and 
not  a  fraction  of  the  drivers,  on  a  con- 
tinual basis  with  thoroughly  researched, 
psychologically  tested,  expertly  pre- 
pared   presentations    to    teach,    make 


aware  and  change  the  wrong  attitudes 
inherent  in  the  driving  habits  of  many 
drivers. 

Equally  important  will  be  the  expected 
change  in  attitude  of  our  children  who 
will  comprise  the  drivers  of  the  future. 
The  effect  on  children  of  the  campaign 
against  cigarettes  is  substantial  proof  of 
the  positive  in.pression  our  national 
media  can  make. 

This  legislation,  called  the  Automobile 
Driver  Ediication  iv.d  Hitihway  S^'eiy 
Act.  vouid  place  the  responsibility  of  the 
camp,  ign  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

This  bill  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated up  to  $85  million  in  fiscal  1974  p.nd 
a  sum  not  to  e.xceed  *h:it  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing fiscal  years. 

The  Secretary  would  be  mandated  to 
carry  on  an  education  campaign  de- 
signed to  educate  drivers,  pedestrians, 
and  others  with  respect  to  the  dangers  of 
driving  and  walking  on  highways  and  to 
improve  safety  by  improving  driver  skills, 
attitudes,  and  kno'vledge  of  highway 
regulations. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my'  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  badly 
needed  national  highway  safety  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time,  the  full  text  of  this 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2357 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m^\■  be  cited  as  the  "Automobile  Driver 
Education  and  Highway  Safety  Act". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, acting  through  such  cflBcers  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  shall  carry  on  a 
national  educational  campaign  designed  to 
educate  drivers,  pedestrians,  and  others  with 
raspect  to  fl)  the  dangers  incurred  when 
drlvinq;  on.  crossing,  or  otherwise  using  the 
highways,  and  (2)  improving  safety  on  the 
highways  by  improving  driver  skills,  driver 
attitudes,  and  driver  knowledge  of  highway 
rsgulatlons. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
su'>s??tlon  (a),  the  i?ecretary  may  sn-^i-je 
m  research,  provide  training,  and  engage  in 
P'.v  other  r.ctlvlty  which  will  efTectuate  the 
purpoE3s  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlitec*  n^t  to  exceed  S85.0OO.0OO  f'^r  the  fs- 
cil  ear  ending  Jum  30.  1974.  and  for  each 
of  the  tvvo  succ?eding  "seal  years,  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


August  3,  1973 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  2358.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  exempt 
status  of  joint  activities  of  educational 
organizations  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Bentsen, 
Gravel,  Mondale,  and  Packwood,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  section  501  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  bill  has  a  single  purpose.  It  is  to 
make  clear  that  returns  from  the  co- 
operative investment  activities  of  colleges 
and  schools  are  just  as  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  are  returns  from  the  individual 
investments  of  each  college  and  school. 


Here  is  the  background  of  the  prob- 
lem to  which  this  bill  is  addressed. 

For  many  years,  colleges  and  schools— 
particularly  smaller  institutions— have 
suffered  fjom  low  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment of  their  endowment  funds.  One  of 
the  Piincipal  reasons  for  this  is  that  few 
schools  can  afford  to  obtain  first-rate 
professional  investment  advice. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  a  number  of 
schools  got  together  and  formed  The 
Common  Fund,  a  cooperative  enterprise 
in  which  they  invested  a  portion  of  their 
endowments.  The  Common  Fund,  whose 
directors  are  officers  of  the  participating 
schools,  contracts  with  professional  ed- 
visers  for  research,  advice,  and  actual 
investment  of  the  colleges'  contributions 
to  th'^  Funi.  In  the  first  2  years  of  its 
operation,  the  Common  Fund  has  sub- 
.•=tantially  increased  the  return  which 
mo3t  of  its  members  have  typically  re- 
ceived on  their  investments. 

Nearly  300  colleges  and  schools  have 
now  invested  in  the  fund.  Institutions  in 
more  than  30  States  are  represented. 

During  the  formative  years  of  the 
fund,  its  management  and  administra- 
tive expenses  were  met  by  grants  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  The  foundation, 
like  other  contributors  to  education,  had 
long  sought  ways  of  improving  the  in- 
vestment performance  of  the  schools  it 
was  asked  to  support.  The  Common  Fund 
was  an  obvious  means  of  doing  this. 

The  Ford  Foundation  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  once  the  fund  was  success- 
fully established,  its  management  and 
administrative  expenses  should  be  borne 
by  the  participating  members  themselves. 
So  the  foundation  served  notice  that  it 
did  not  intend  to  continue  its  support 
after  June  30  of  this  year. 

It  is  here  that  the  problem  arises.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  ruling  on 
the  status  of  the  Common  Fund  in  1970, 
held  that  the  fund  was  Indeed  tax  ex- 
empt, so  long  as  virtually  all  of  its  man- 
agement and  administrative  expenses 
were  paid  by  outsiders— in  other  words 
by  persons  other  than  the  colleges  and 
schools  themselves. 

The  apparent  rationale  for  this  ruling 
is  that  the  fund,  to  be  tax  exempt,  must 
stand  in  a  charitable  or  donative  rela- 
tionship to  the  member  schools.  To  have 
such  a  relationship,  it  should  provide  its 
services  to  them  at  substantially  below 
cost.  The  implication  is  that  to  require 
them  to  contribute  to  the  management 
costs  would  terminate  that  relationship 
The  danger  is  that  under  the  IRS  rul- 
ing, when  the  schools  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Common  Fund's  manage- 
ment expenses,  the  fund  will  lose  its  tax- 
exempt  status. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  completely  at 
odds  with  either  sound  tax  policy  or 
sound  educational  policy. 

Bear  in  mind  that  returns  on  the  indi- 
vidual investments  of  each  school  are 
tax  exempt. 

Bear  in  mind  that  each  school  could, 
if  it  had  the  means,  contract  with  a  pro- 
fessional investment  adviser  for  counsel 
and  actual  investments  of  its  endow- 
ment, and  still  be  tax-exempt. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  schools  have 
created  the  common  fund  themselves, 
continue  to  control  and  direct  its  affairs. 
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and  are  ready  and  willing  to  support  the 
fund  by  assessments  to  each  school. 

Yet,  the  IRS  ruling  would  say  that 
though  all  of  this  be  true,  when  the 
schools  get  together,  form  a  common 
fund,  and  assess  a  charge  on  one  an- 
other to  pay  for  the  management  of  the 
fund,  the  fund  is  not  tax-exempt. 

This  is  an  intolerable  result.  If  It  comes 
to  pass,  the  common  fund  will  no  longer 
be  an  attractive  investment  for  the 
schools.  They  will  simply  withdraw  from 
It.  and  the  quality  of  education  they  of- 
fer will  suffer  as  they  return  to  individual 
low-yield  investments.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  a  complete  restructuring  of  the 
fund,  which  would  involve  very  heavy 
administrative  and  legal  costs — all  of 
which  would  have  to  be  t)ome  by  the 
schools  themselves. 

My  amendment  would  avoid  either  re- 
sult. It  would  provide  tax-exemption  for 
cooperative  investment  activities  of 
schools  which  are  themselves  tax-ex- 
empt under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Code. 

There  is  a  clear  precedent  for  this  In 
the  Code  today.  In  1968,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  where  tax-exempt  hospitals 
join  in  various  cooperative  endeavors, 
those  endeavors  are  themselves  tax-ex- 
empt. The  hospital  section  lists  a  large 
number  of  such  activities. 

Several  months  ago,  22  of  the  25  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee sponsored  legislation  for  educa- 
tional institutions  along  the  line  of  the 
hospital  section.  A  large  niunber  of  co- 
operative activities  in  which  schools  are 
joined  were  named  in  the  House  bill. 
H.R.  5989.  Testimony  was  received  on 
the  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  the  course  of  a  hearing  on  tax- 
exempt  donations. 

The  crowded  calendar  of  the  commit- 
tee, however,  made  it  impossible  to  con- 
sider and  report  H.R.  5989  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Since  the  common  fund  alone  has  an 
Immediate  need  for  attention.  I  have 
selected  out  "investment  activities"  from 
the  list  of  tax-exempt  activities  included 
in  H.R.  5989.  In  doing  so,  I  do  not  intend 
to  suggest  that  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  other  cooperative  activities — all  of 
which  are  tax-exempt  if  performed  sepa- 
rately—is in  doubt.  My  action  is  solely 
determined  by  the  particular  urgency  of 
the  dilemma  faced  by  the  common  ftmd. 
I  had  anticipated  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  would  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
to   another   revenue   measure   already 
passed  by  the  House.  It  now  appears, 
however,  that  the  Senate  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  such  a  meas- 
ure prior  to  the  August  recess.  There- 
fore. I  am  Introducing  the  bill  now  in 
the  hope  that  the  Finance  Committee 
can  approve  it  as  an  amendment  to  a 
House-passed  bill  shortly  after  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  September.  My  im- 
derstanding  is  that  the  common  fund 
amendment  is  entirelj'  acceptable  to  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  object  to  It. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  about 
the  desirability  of  the  legislation,  and  I 
am  confident  that  Congress  will  approve 
it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  following 
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the  recess.  I  am  sure  It  would  have  done 
so  prior  to  the  recess  If  circumstances 
had  permitted.  I  would  urge  the  tnistees 
of  the  fund  to  withhold  any  action  until 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  au;t  on  the 
legislation  in  September. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  o£  the  members  of  the 
coramon  fund  as  of  July  1,  1973.  be 
printfcd  at  thi.;.  puint  in  the  Retcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  riinttd  in  Lhe  Record,  as 
follows ; 

I.IeMI:EPS  Oe  THE  COMMO?<  POND 

(.A.S  cf  July  1,  1973) 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Tex. 

Academy  of  Ae:o!iautiL3,  N.Y. 

Adelphi  University.  N.Y. 

Alaska,  University  of. 

Albany  MeJlcal  (follege,  N.Y. 

Albuquerque  Academy,  N.M. 

Alderson-Broaddus  College,  W.  Va. 

American  Farm  School,  The,  Greece. 

American  Un:ver£lty.  The.  D.C. 

American  University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

Amherst  College,  Mass. 

Anderson  College.  Ind. 

Arizona,  The  U-il-.ersity  of. 

Arkansas,  University  of. 

Arkansas  College. 

Asbury  Theological  Seminary.  Ky. 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  N.C. 

Augustana  CoUeg:.  111. 

Aurora  College.  I;l. 

Austin  College.  Tex. 

Babson  Collece,  Mass. 

Ball  State  University.  Ind. 

Bay  F>ath  Junior  College,  Mass. 

Beauvolr  Elementary  School.  D.C. 

Beirut  University  College.  Lebanon. 

Benedictine  College.  Kan. 

Bentley  College.  Mars. 

Berea  College,  Ky. 

Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Conn. 

Bethany  College,  Kan 

Bethany  College,  W.  Va. 

Bethel  College,  Kan. 

Bishop  College,  Tex. 

Bradford  College.  Mass. 

Bridgeport.  University  of.  Conn. 

Brldgewater  College.  Va. 

Browne  &  Nichols  School.  The.  Mass. 

Browning  School.  The.  N.Y. 

Brunswick  School,  Conn. 

Bucknell  University,  Pa. 

Buena  Vista  College,  Iowa. 

California,  University  of. 

California  Institute  of  Technology. 

California  State  College.  San  Bernardino. 

California  State  University.  Humboldt 

California  State  University,  Loa  Angeles. 

California  State  University,  San  Franclsoo. 

California  State  University,  San  Jose. 

Calvin  College.  Mich. 

Campion  High  School.  Wis. 

CanlBlus  College,  N.Y. 

Capital  University.  Ohio. 

Carnegie-Mellon  University,  Pa. 

Carroll  College.  Wis. 

Carson-Newman  CoUege,  Tenn. 

Oasady  School.  Okla. 

Case  Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio. 

Cedar  Crest  College.  Pa. 

Central  Methodist  College,  Mo. 

Chapman  College.  Cal. 

Chatham  College,  Pa. 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy.  Pa. 

Christian  Brothers  Academy,  N  J. 

Christian  Brothers  College,  Tenn. 

Cincinnati  Country  Day  School,  Ohio. 

Claremont  Men's  College,  Cal. 

Claremont  University  Center,  Cal. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  N.T. 

Cogswell  Polytechnlcal  College,  Cal. 

Coker  College.  S.C. 

Collegiate  School,  N.Y. 

Columbia  University.  N.Y. 

Concordia  College,  Minn. 


Dakota  Wesleyan  University.  S  JJ. 
Dartmouth  College,  N  Jl. 
Dayton.  University  of,  Ohio. 
Deep  Springs  CoUege,  Cal. 
DePaul  University,  III. 
Dickinson  College,  Pa. 
Drew  Uiiverslty,  N.J. 
Duque.sne  University,  Pa. 
Earlham  College.  Ind. 
Eckerd  Coliege,  Fla. 
Elizabeth  Seton  College,  N.Y. 
Elmhurst  College,  111. 
Elon  College,  N.C. 
Emerson  CJoUege,  Mass. 
Emma  VVlllard  School.  N.Y. 
Eolscopal  Academy.  The.  Pa. 
Eureka  College,  111. 
Fordham  University,  N.Y. 
Fountain  Valley  School,  Colo. 
Frank!!  1  and  Mai-shall  College,  Pa. 
Germautowii  Friends  School,  Pa. 
Gettysburg  College,  Pa. 
Oonzaga  University,  Wash. 
Graduate  School,  UJS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. DC. 
Guilford  College,  N.C. 
Hamllne  University,  Minn. 
Hampton  Institute,  Va. 
Hanover  College,  Ind. 
Haverford  College,  Pa. 
Hendrlx  College,  Ark. 
High  Point  College,  N.C. 
Hlwassee  College,  Tenn. 
Hofstra  University,  NY. 
Holderness  School  for  Boys,  N JI. 
HolUns  College,  Va. 
Holy  Cross  Abbey,  Colo. 
Holy  Names.  The  (Allege  of,  Cal. 
Hood  College,  Md. 
House  In  the  Pines  School.  Vt. 
Howard  University.  D.C. 
Idaho.  The  College  of. 
Idaho,  University  of. 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 
Incarnate  Word  (College,  Tex. 
Indiana  Institute  of  Technology. 
Indiana  University, 
lona  College,  N.Y. 
Jamestown  College.  N.D. 
Jesuit  College  Preparatory  School,  Tex. 
John  Brown  University,  Ark. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  The,  Md. 
Kalamazoo  College,  Mich. 
Keuka  College,  N.Y. 
King's  College.  Pa. 
KlrksvUle  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine. 

Mo. 
Laguna  Blanca  School,  Cal. 
Lambuth  College.  Tenn. 
Laurel  School.  Ohio. 
La  Verne  College,  Cal. 
Lawrence  umverslty.  Wis. 
Lawrencevllle  School,  The,  NJ. 
Le  Moyne  College,  N.Y. 
Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
Loyola  Umverslty  of  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Luther  CoUege,  Iowa. 
Macalester  College,  Minn. 
Madonna  College.  Mich. 
Malone  College.  Ohio 
Manchester  College.  Ind. 
Marquette  University  High  School.  Wis. 
Marygrove  College,  Mich. 
Maryvllle  College,  Tenn. 
Marywood  College,  Pa. 
Mercer  University,  Oa. 
Mercy  College.  N.Y. 
Methodist  Theological  School.  Ohio 
Michigan,  The  University  of 
,  Michigan  State  University 
Michigan  Technological  University 
Mlddlebury  College.  Vt. 
MUllkm  University,  ni. 
MUls  College.  Cal. 
Mlllsaps  College,  Miss. 
Mississippi.  The  University  of 
Montclalr  Academy.  N.J. 
Moorestown  Friends  School,  N  J 
Mount  Assumption,  N.Y. 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  Mass. 
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Moiuit  St.  Joseph  College,  R.I. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Cal. 

Museum  Art  School,  Ore. 

Nasson  College.  Me. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Olrls,  D.C. 

New  Mexico,  The  University  of 

New  Rochelle.  College  of  N.Y. 

New  York  University  Institute  of  Pine  Arts 

North  Carolina  Law  School,  The  University 

of 
North  Country  School,  N.T. 
North  Cross  School.  Va. 
Northwestern  College,  Iowa 
Notre  Dame.  University  of,  Ind. 
Oberlln  College.  Ohio 
Occidental  College,  Cal. 
Ohio  University  ^ 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Oiaaboma  Christian  College 
Oregon  State  University 
Otterbein  College.  Ohio 
Paclflc  Lutheran  University,  Wash. 
Pacific  Oaks.  Cal. 

Paper  Chemistry.  The  Institute  of.  Wis. 
Park  Tudor  School,  Ind. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of. 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Optometry. 
Philadelphia     College     of     Textiles     and 

Science.  Pa. 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  The,  NJl. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of.  Pa. 
Primary  Day  School,  The,  Md. 
Princeton  University,  N.J. 
PumeU  School,  N.J. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Va. 
Reed  College.  Ore. 
Regis  High  School,  N.Y. 
Renbrook  School,  Conn. 
Rhode  Island,  University  of. 
Rhode  Island  College. 
Roanoke  College,  Va. 
Rollins  College.  Fla. 
Roosevelt  University,  111. 
Rutgers,  The  State  University,  tHJ. 
Rye  Country  Day  School,  N.Y. 
Sacramento  State  University,  Cal. 
Saginaw  Valley  College.  Mich. 
St.  Albans  School  for  Boys,  D.C 
Saint  Augustine's  College,  N.C. 
Saint  Benedict.  College  of,  Minn. 
Saint  David's  School,  N.Y. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Parochial  School.  N.T. 
St.  John's  School.  Tex. 
St.  John's  University,  N.Y. 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  Vt. 
Saint  Joseph  College,  Conn. 
Saint  Joseph's  College,  Pa. 
St.  Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute,  N.Y. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  N.Y. 
Saint  Mary  College.  Kan. 
St.  Norbert  College.  Wis. 
Saint  Rose,  The  College  of,  N.Y. 
St.  Thomas,  College  of,  Minn. 
Salem  College,  W.  Va. 
Samford  University,  Ala. 
San  Diego  State  University,  Cal. 
Scarrltt    CoUege    for    Christian    Workers, 

Tenn. 
Scrlpps  College.  Cal. 
Sldwell  Friends  School,  The,  D.C. 
Simpson  College,  Iowa. 
Skidmore  College,  N.Y. 
SnUth  College.  Mass. 
South  Carolina,  University  of. 
Springfield  College,  Mass. 
Stanford  University.  Cal. 
Stephens  College.  Mo. 
Stetson  University,  Fla. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  N.J. 
Stony  Brook  School,  The,  N.Y. 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Va. 
Taylor  University,  Ind. 
Texas.  The  University  of. 
Texas.  Lutheran  College. 
Thayer  Academy,  Mass. 
Transylvania  University,  Ky. 
Trinity  University,  Tex. 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 
Union  College.  N.Y. 
University  School,  Ohio. 
University  School  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Upstate  Medical  Center-SUNY,  N.T. 

Ursinus  College,  Pa. 

Vermont.  The  University  of. 

Villa  Maria  College,  Pa. 

Walsh  College,  Ohio. 

Warren  Wilson  College,  N.C. 

Wayne  State  University.  Mich. 

Wesleyan  University,  Conn. 

Westbrook  College.  Me. 

Western  New  England  College,  Mass. 

Westmar  College,  Iowa. 

Westmont  College,  Cal. 

Westridge  School.  The,  Cal. 

Wheeling  College,  W.  Va. 

Whitman  College,  Wash. 

Whlttler  College,  Cal. 

Willamette  University,  Ore. 

Williams  College,  Mass. 

WUson  College,  Pa. 

Wisconsin,  The  University  of. 

Wooster,  The  CoUege  of,  Ohio. 

Worcester  Junior  College,  Mass. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Mass. 

Xavier  High  School,  N.Y. 

Zavler  University,  Ohio. 

Yale  University,  Conn. 

Yankton  College,  8J>. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh. 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  2359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize 
the  conditions  governing  eligibility  of 
blind  persons  to  receive  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  thereunder.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  have  introduced  many  bills  to  serve 
many  purposes  and  to  solve  many  prob- 
lems, but  the  bills  of  which  I  am  proudest 
are  those  which  would  help  blind  people 
in  their  valiant  struggle  to  achieve  a 
normal,  self-reliant  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  voice  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  our  blind  fellow  Americans — to  the 
difficulties,  discriminations,  and  disad- 
vantages experienced  by  blind  men  and 
women  as  they  strive  to  live  and  work 
without  sight  in  a  world  of  sight.  I  In- 
tend to  continue  my  efforts  in  behalf  of 
all  sightless  Americsms  so  long  as  I  re- 
main in  the  Senate,  for  I  believe  that  no 
other  separate  group  of  our  people  have 
tried  to  do  more  to  help  themselves,  and 


no  other  group  has  accomplished  more 
through  their  own  efforts  to  achieve  res- 
toration to  regular,  self-supporting  liv- 
ing than  have  the  blind  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  because  bUnd  Ameri- 
cans have  tried  so  determinedly  to  help 
themselves.  I  believe  they  have  more  than 
earned  the  right  to  assistance  from  the 
Government.  Therefore,  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  disability  insurance  law 
for  blind  persons. 

On  five  separate  occasions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  during  the  past  dozen  years.  As 
an  indication  of  the  support  which  this 
disability  for  the  blind  bill  has  received 
In  this  Chamber,  no  less  than  71  of  my 
colleagues  joined  me  In  sponsoring  the 
bill  in  the  92d  Congress. 

My  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
blind  person  who  has  worked  for  a  year 
and  a  half  in  social  security-covered 
work  to  qualify  and  draw  disability  bene- 
fit payments  so  long  as  he  remains  blind 
and  regardless  of  his  earnings.  The  pres- 
ent law  requires  that  a  blind  person  have 
worked  in  covered  employment  in  20  of 
the  last  40  quarters.  That  eligibility  re- 
quirement fails  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  a  blind  person  finds  it  difficult 
to  secure  work  of  any  kind,  however  em- 
ployable he  may  be  on  the  basis  of  talents 
and  training. 

My  bill  gives  legal  recognition  to  an- 
other hard  fact  confronting  the  blind 

they  must  always  fimction  without  sight 
in  a  society  structured  for  sight,  and  they 
must  work  in  an  economy  organized  by 
sighted  people  for  sighted  people.  As  a 
result,  the  blind  person  will  need  varying 
degrees  of  sight  to  assist  him  no  matter 
what  he  does  or  how  able  he  may  be. 
and  the  only  sure  way  to  get  this  help 
is  to  hire  it.  The  blind  person  must  thus 
have  disability  insurance  payments  to 
serve  as  a  continuing  source  of  funds  to 
hire  sighted  assistance. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
93d  Congress  will  be  known  as  the  most 
important  of  all  Congresses  for  blind 
Americans.  It  can  achieve  that  distinc- 
tion if  we  enact  the  disability  insurance 
for  the  blind  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
so  that,  at  long  last,  blind  people  can  be 
liberated  and  elevated  to  a  more  equal 
relationship  with  their  sighted  fellows. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  together 
with  a  fact  sheet  about  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2359 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  (a) 
section  214(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) ,  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
died  and  who  was  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
section  223  for  the  month  before  the  month 
In  which  he  died,  6  quarters  of  coverage;". 

(b)  Section  215(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  the  quo- 
tient" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
(except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (5))  b« 
the  quotient". 
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(c)  Section  215(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
Is  blind  (wlthm  the  meaning  of  blindness' 
as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1)),  such  Indi- 
vidual's average  monthly  wage  shall  be  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total 
of  his  wages  paid  In,  and  self-employment 
Income  credited  to.  all  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ters which  are  quarters  of  coverage  (as  de- 
fined in  section  213)  and  which  fall  within 
the  period  after  1960  and  prior  to  the  year 
specified  in  clause  (1)  or  clause  (11)  of  para- 
graph (2)  (C) ,  by  (B)  the  number  of  months 
In  such  quarters;  except  that  any  such  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  fully  Insured  (without  regard 
to  section  214(a)(4))  shall  have  his  aver- 
age monthly  wage  computed  under  this  sub- 
section without  regard  to  this  paragraph  if 
such  computation  results  in  a  larger  primary 
insurance  amount." 

(d)  Section  216(1)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  requirements  referred  to  In 
clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  paragraph  (2)  (C)  are 
satisfied  by  an  individual  with  respect  to 
any  quarter  only  if — 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  insured 
individual  (as  defined  In  section  214)  had  he 
attained  age  62  and  filed  application  for 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  on  the  first 
day  of  such  quarter,  and  (1)  he  had  not  less 
than  20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40- 
quarter  period  which  ends  with  such  quar- 
ter, or  (U)  if  such  quarter  ends  before  he 
attains  (or  would  attain)  age  31,  not  less 
than  one-half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the 
quarters  during  the  period  ending  with 
such  quarter  and  beginning  after  he  attained 
the  age  of  21  were  quarters  of  coverage,  or 
(if  the  number  of  quarters  in  such  period 
is  less  than  12)  not  less  than  6  of  the  quar- 
ters In  the  12-quarter  period  ending  with 
such  quarter  were  quarters  of  coverage;  or 

"(B)  he  Is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
•blindness'  as  defined  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  and  has  not  less  than  6 
quarters  of  coverage  In  the  period  which  ends 
With  such  quarter. 

For  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when  the 
number  of  quarters  In  any  period  is  an  odd 
number,  such  number  shall  be  reduced  by 
one,  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  any  period  if  any  part  of  such 
quarter  was  included  In  a  prior  period  of 
disability  unless  such  quarter  was  a  quarter 
of  coverage." 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222(b)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other 
than  such  an  Individual  whose  disability  is 
blindness  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1))" 
sfter  "an  Individual  entitled  to  disability  In- 
surance benefits". 

(f)  Section  223(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  Is  blind  (within  the  meaning 
of   'blindness'   as  defined   in  section  216(1) 

(1)).": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  month  in  which  be 
attains  age  66"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  the  case  of  any  individual  other  than 
an  individual  whose  disability  is  blindness 
(as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1) ) .  the  month 
In  which  he  attains  age  66";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(g)  Section  223(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  ( 1 )  An  indlvldtial  shall  be  Insured  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  In  any  month  If — 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fuUy  insured 
individual  (as  defined  In  section  214)  had 
he  attained  age  62  and  filed  application  for 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  on  the  first 
day  of  such  month,  and  (i)  he  had  not  less 
than  20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40- 
quarter  period  which  ends  with  the  quarter 
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In  which  such  month  occurred,  or  (11)  if 
such  month  ends  before  the  quarter  In  which 
he  attains  (or  would  attain)  age  31,  not  less 
than  one -half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the 
quarters  during  the  period  ending  with  the 
quarter  in  which  such  month  occurred  and 
beginning  after  he  attained  the  age  of  21 
were  quarters  of  coverage,  or  (If  the  number 
of  quarters  In  such  period  Is  less  than  12) 
not  less  than  6  of  the  quarters  In  the  12- 
quarter  period  ending  with  such  quarter 
were  quarters  of  coverage,  or 

"(B)  he  Is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
'blindness*  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1)) 
and  has  not  less  than  6  quarters  of  coverage 
In  the  period  which  ends  with  the  quarter 
In  which  such  month  occurs. 
For  purposes  of  clauses  (I)  and  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when  the 
number  of  quarters  In  any  period  Is  an  odd 
number,  such  number  shall  be  reduced  by 
one,  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  any  period  If  any  part  of  such  quarter 
was  Included  In  a  period  of  disability  tinless 
such  quarter  was  a  quarter  of  coverage." 

(h)  Section  223(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  blindness  (as  defljied  In  section  218 
(1)(1))" 

(1)  the  second  sentence  of  section  223(d) 
(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(other  than  an  Individual  whose  disability 
Is  blindness,  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1) )" 
Immediately  after  "individual". 

Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  an  Insured  Individual 
who  is  under  a  disability  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 223(d)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
who  is  entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  202(a)  or  223  of  such  Act 
for  a  month  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted,  and  who  applies  for  a  recom- 
putatlon  of  his  dlsabUlty  Insurance  benefit 
or  for  a  disability  insturance  benefit  (If  he  is 
entitled  under  such  section  202(a))  In  or 
after  the  month  this  Act  is  enacted,  the 
Secretary  shall  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  216(f)  (1)  of  such  Act,  make 
a  recomputation  of  such  benefit  If  such  re- 
computatlon  resulta  in  a  higher  primary  in- 
surance amount. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  ben- 
efits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  and  after  the  second  month  following 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Fact  Sheet:  Improved  DiSABn,rrT  Insurance 
FOR  THE  Blind 

A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  conditions 
governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  re- 
ceive dlsabUlty  Insurance  benefits  there- 
under. 

history 

Offered  In  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  as  a  floor  amendment  to 
H.R.  11865  (Social  Security  Bill) ;  adopted  by 
voice  vote  without  a  dissenting  vote;  lost 
when  Social  Security  conference  ended  in 
deadlock. 

Offered  In  89th  Congress  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke.  as  S.  1787;  41  cosponsors;  adopted  as 
fioor  amendment  to  H.R.  6675  by  78  to  11  roll 
caU  votes;  not  approved  by  Social  Seceurlty 
conference. 

Offered  In  the  91st  Congress  by  Senator 
Vance  Hartke.  as  S.  2518;  68  co-sponsors  In- 
cluding nine  of  the  17  member  Conunlttee  on 
Finance;  adopted  by  Committee  on  Finance 
as  amendment  to  H.R.  17550;  sponsored  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man James  A.  Burke;  as  HJl.  3782  (identical 
to  S.  2518),  and.  slightly  modified,  as  HA. 
14673;  160  co-sponsors  to  the  Burke  bill  In- 
cluding eleven  of  the  25-member  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means;  offered  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  Social  Security  Ex- 
ecutive Session  by  Congressman  Burke;  Com- 
mittee adopted  proposal  of  Disability 
Insurance  for  the  Blind  BUI  removing  recency 


of  quarters  earned  In  Social  Security-cov- 
ered work  requirement  making  30.000  other- 
wise Ineligible  blind  persons  eligible  for  dls- 
abUlty benefits;  no  further  action  since 
House-Senate  Conference  on  Social  Security 
matters  was  not  held. 

Offered  In  the  92nd  Congress  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  as  S.  1335;  71  co- 
sponsors  Including  10  of  the  16-member 
Committee  on  Finance;  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  as  amendment  to  HJl.  1; 
sponsored  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  James  A.  Burke,  as  HJl.  1240 
(Identical  to  S.  1335);  offered  by  Congress- 
man Burke  In  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Executive  Session  on  HJt.  1;  Commit- 
tee adopted  provision  similar  to  Conunlttee 
action  taken  In  the  9l8t  Congress;  House- 
Senate  Conference  on  Social  Sectirlty  matters 
approved  change  In  DlsabUlty  Insurance  for 
the  Blind  as  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

provisions 

Allows  qualification  for  dlsabUlty  benefits 
to  the  person  who  Is  blind  according  to  the 
generaUy  accepted  definition  of  blindness 
(20/200,  etc.)  and  who  has  worked  six  quar- 
ters In  Social  Security-covered  work,  any 
time  earned,  rather  than  20  of  the  last  40 
quarters  as  required  of  those  with  other  dis- 
abilities; continuation  of  benefits  irrespective 
of  earnings  so  long  as  blindness  lasts,  rather 
than  cutting  off  benefits  If  the  blind  person 
earns  as  little  as  $140.00  In  a  month  as  pro- 
vided In  existing  regtUatlons. 

WHAT  CHANCES  WOULD  DO 

The  DlsabUlty  Instu'ance  for  the  Blind  bill 
would  transform  the  DlsabUlty  Insurance 
Program  providing  only  subsistence  Income 
to  long-time  employed  but  presently  unem- 
ployable blind  persons  Into  a  system  provid- 
ing short-term  employed  blind  persons  with 
Insurance  Income  to  off-set  the  economic 
consequences  of  blindness — diminished  earn- 
ing power,  greatly  diminished  employment 
opportunities,  greatly  Increased  costs  of  liv- 
ing and  working,  blind.  In  a  sight -directed 
economy  and  society. 

WRT  CHANGES  ARE  NEEDED 

To  many  blind  persons,  able  to  work,  al- 
though blind,  but  unable  to  secure  work 
because  they  are  bllnd^-or  unable  to  secure 
work  of  long  and  steady  duration  because 
they  are  blind — to  these  people  the  require- 
ment of  emplojrment  for  a  year  and  a  half 
In  Social  Security-covered  work.  Instead  of 
the  five  of  the  last  ten  years  requirement  In 
existing  law,  is  much  more  realistic  and 
reasonable  under  the  special  and  adverse 
circumstances  facing  blind  persons. 

It  Is  much  more  realistic,  when  consider- 
ing the  misinformed  or  uninformed  atti- 
tudes, the  adverse  and  prejudicial  practices 
which  confront  blind  people  when  they  seek 
work,  when  they  are  qualified  by  talent  and 
training  for  work,  when  they  are  skUled 
and  able  to  operate  successfully  with  blind- 
ness, yet,  are  not  hired  because  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Incompetent  and  Incapable. 

Making  disability  Insurance  paymenta 
avaUable  when  a  blind  person  has  worked  six 
quarters  In  Social  Security-covered  work  Is 
much  more  reasonable  than  the  five  yean' 
requirement,  for  It  would  make  such  pay- 
ments more  readUy  available  to  more  persons 
when  the  disaster  of  blindness  occurs,  when 
the  need  for  the  security  provided  by  regu- 
larly received  dlsabUlty  insurance  payments 
Is  greatest  In  a  workman's  life. 

This  blU  recognizes  that  a  person  who  tries 
to  function,  sightless.  In  our  sight-structured 
world,  functions  at  a  financial  disadvantage. 

For  whatever  a  blind  man  would  do.  what- 
ever empl03?ment  or  activity  he  would  pur- 
sue, he  has  the  need  for  sight  to  assist  him. 

Sighted  famUy  members  and  friends  may 
be  helpful,  when  the  Inclination  moves  them 
to  be  helpful,  but  the  blind  vending  stand 
operator,  the  blind  lawyer  or  teacher,  the 
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wind  piano  tuner,  even  the  blind  house- 
wife soon  dlaoovera  that  alght  which  is  hired 
is  more  reliably  available  than  sight  which 
iB  given  from  kindness. 

So  the  blind  person  who  would  function 
self-dependently,  the  blind  person  who  would 
earn  a  living,  who  would  live  self-rcsponalbly 
must  not  only  pay  the  usual  dally  living 
costs  which  his  sighted  fellows  pay,  but 
he  must  also  pay  the  extra,  the  burdening 
expenses  of  blindness — the  exi>ensee  incurred 
in  hiring  sight. 

By  allowing  a  blind  person  to  draw  dls- 
abUity  Insurance  payments  so  long  as  he 
continues  blind  and  Irrespective  of  his  earn- 
ings, this  bill  would  provide  to  such  blind 
person,  a  regular  source  of  funds  to  pay  for 
sight,  and  it  would  thus  help  to  reduce  the 
economic  disadvantages  and  inequalities 
of  blindness  in  his  life. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  --  SENATE 


ByMr.PROXMIRE: 
S.  2360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.   Referred   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

FAIR  CREDLT  REPORTING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce legislation  calling  for  stricter 
regulation  of  credit  reporting  agencies. 
My  bill  would  close  some  of  the  gaps  in 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  which 
went  into  effect  in  April  of  1971. 

The  purposes  of  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  are  to  enable  consumers  to 
correct  inaccurate  and  misleading  credit 
reports,  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of 
credit  report  information,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  individual's  right  to  privacy  As 
the  author  of  the  act,  I  believe  it  has 
provided  consimaers  with  important  new 
protections  in  the  credit  reporting  area 
However,  we  now  have  had  over  2  years 
of  experience  under  the  act  and  during 
this  time  certain  deficiencies  have  been 
revealed. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  remedy  these  de- 
ficiencies. It  is  based  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion which  administers  the  Fair  Credl* 
Reporting  Act  as  well  as  others  who  have 
studied  the  act.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banlcing  Committee,  I  am 
planning  to  hold  prompt  hearings  on  the 
legislation  after  the  August  recess 

Under  my  bill,  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  would  be  strengthened  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways  : 

First.  Consumers  are  entitled  to  in- 
spect their  credit  files  and  obtain  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  all  the  information  in  their 
file.  Current  law  requires  that  the  in- 
formation need  only  be  orally  disclosed 
by  the  credit  reporting  agency  and  does 
not  entitle  a  consumer  to  actually  see  or 
inspect  his  file. 

Second.  All  the  information  in  a  con- 
sumer's credit  file  must  be  disclosed  in- 
cluding the  sources  of  information  on 
investigaUve  reports  and  medical  infor- 
mation. Reporting  agencies  have  the  op- 
tion of  disclosing  medical  information 
to  the  consumer  or  to  a  physician  of  his 
choice.  The  current  law  does  not  require 
a  reporting  agency  to  divulge  medical 
information  or  the  source  of  investigative 
iniormation. 

Third.  Consumers  are  enUtled  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  their  credit  report 
through  the  maU.  Current  law  does  not 
require  mail  disclosures. 


Fourth.  Consumers  who  are  turned 
down  for  credit,  insurance  or  employ- 
ment, are  entitled  to  free  disclosure  of 
the  contents  of  their  credit  fUe  by  long 
distance  telephone  without  paying  a  toll 
charge.  Present  law  permits  credit  re- 
porting agencies  to  charge  the  consumer 
for  all  long  distance  calls. 

Fifth.  Those  who  order  investigative 
reports  on  a  person's  habits  must  first 
obtain  written  permission  from  the  per- 
son being  investigated  after  clearly  dis- 
closing the  complete  details  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  investigation.  These  re- 
quirements also  apply  to  investigative 
employment  reports  whether  or  not  the 
person  has  applied  for  employment.  Cur- 
rent law  does  not  require  the  consumer's 
written  permission  and  requires  only  that 
the  consumer  be  given  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  investigation.  The  current  law 
also  waives  any  disclosure  of  investiga- 
tive employment  reports  on  persons  who 
have  not  applied  for  employment. 

Sixth.  All  investigative  reports  must 
be  in  writing  and  must  be  retained  In 
the  consumer's  file  for  1  year  so  as  to 
permit  the  PTC  to  determine  whether 
the  reporting  agency  is  complying  with 
the  law.  The  current  law  permits  re- 
porting agencies  to  make  oral  investi- 
gative reports  and  to  destroy  copies  of 
WTitten  reports  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
Seventh.   Anyone   who   takes   adverse 
action  against  a  consumer  on  the  basis 
of  information  in  a  credit  report  must 
give  the  consumer  a  copy  of  the  credit 
report  and  disclose  in  WTiting  the  spe- 
cific reason  for  the  adverse  action,  the 
specific  information  in  the  credit  report 
considered  to  be  adverse,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  phone  number  of  the  credit 
reporting  agency,  and  the  consumer's 
legal   right  to  inspect  and  correct  his 
credit  file.  Those  requirements  apply  to 
any  adverse  action  taken  on  the  basis  of 
a  credit  report  including  the  denial  of 
credit,  insurance,  employment,  an  apart- 
ment  rental,   license,   fidelity   bond,   or 
other  benefit.  The  current  law  applies 
only  to  credit  Insurance  or  employment 
and  requires  only  that  the  consumer  be 
told  a  credit  report  was  Involved  and 
that  he  be  given  the  name  and  address 
of  the  reporting  agency. 

Eighth.  Anyone  who  denies  a  person 
credit.  Insurance  or  employment  on  the 
basis  of  Information  obtained  from  a 
third  party  other  than  a  credit  report- 
ing agency  must  disclose  in  writing  the 
reason  for  the  adverse  action  and  the 
nature  of  the  third  party  Information 
The  present  law  applies  only  to  creditors 
and  requires  that  the  nature  of  the  third 
party  information  be  disclosed  only  if 
requested  by  the  consumer. 

Ninth.  The  term  "credit  reporting 
agency"  is  expanded  to  cover  Govern- 
ment agencies  making  credit.  Insurance 
or  employment  reports  such  as  the  Civil' 
Service  Commission.  Under  this  ex- 
panded definition,  a  person  would  have 
the  same  rights  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  he  has  with  a  credit 
reporting  agency  including  the  right  to 
Inspect  his  fUe  and  correct  Inaccurate 
information.  The  FTC  has  Interpreted 
the  present  law  to  exclude  Government 
agencies  from  the  definition  of  a  credit 
reporting  agency. 
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Tenth.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  given  the  power  to  write  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  The  FTC 
has  interpreted  the  present  law  to  pre- 
clude it  from  writing  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Eleventh.  The  FTC  is  specifically  au- 
thorized to  gain  access  to  information  In 
a  credit  reporting  agency's  flies  to  de- 
termine whether  the  information  being 
cusclosea  to  consumers  is  consistent  with 
the  Information  in  the  file.  FTC's  au- 
thority to  utilize  this  method  of  enforc- 
ing compliance  has  been  legally  chal- 
lenged. 

■Twelfth.  The  civU  liability  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  are 
strengthened  by  providing  for  a  mini- 
mum liabUity  of  $100  in  the  case  of 
"?,^l'*5"*  violations  and  $1,000  in  case  of 
willful  violations.  These  sums  would 
be  in  addition  to  any  actual  damages 
The  present  law  does  not  provide  for 
mimmum  liability  with  the  result  that 
there  have  been  no  awards  since  the  law 
went  into  effect  in  April  of  1971. 

The  immunity  from  certain  civil  ac- 
tions is  repealed  with  respect  to  those 
who  make  or  use  credit  reports  or  furnish 
mformation  for  credit  reports.  The  pres- 
ent law  prevents  such  common  law  civil 
actions  based  on  information  disclosed 
pursuant  to  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  unless  the  violation  involved  the 
furnishing  of  false  information  with 
malicious  intent  to  injure  the  consumer. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

piere  being  no  objection,  the  bUI  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    2360 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vnitea    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
1 1.  Short  Tttli. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  Amendments  of  1973". 
f  2.  Coverage  op  Act. 

Section  603(f)  of  the  Pair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fees.  dues,  or"  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "compensation  " 

(2)  by  striking  out  "regularly"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  otherwise.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence.  "As  used  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  'furnishing  consumer 
reports  to  third  parties'  includes  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  reports  to  other  governments  or 
to  other  subdivisions  or  agencies  of  the  sama 
government.'. 

J  3.  Authorization   for   Disclosure   or  In- 

VESTICATIVE    CONSUMER    REPORTS 

Section  606  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  606.  Disclosure    of    iNVESTiCATtvE    Con- 
SUMER  Reports. 

"A  person  may  not  procure  or  cause  to  be 
prenared  an  investigative  consumer  renort  on 
any  consumer  unless  that  consumer  has 
t'lven  a  specific  date,  and  separatelv  signed 
afflrmitive  written  Indication  of  his"  author- 
Izatlon  of  such  an  investigative  consumer 
report  after  receiving  clear  and  conspicuous 
written  disclosure  to  him  of  the  methods  aniT" 
scope  of  the  Investigation.  Such  disclosure 
shall  Include— 

"(1)  a  list  of  an  questions  to  be  asked  In 
the  Investigation  and  the  likely  sources  to  b« 
asked    in    the    investigation   and   the    likely 


sotirces  to  be  contacted  In  the  inveetlgatlon: 
and 

"(2)  a  blank  copy  of  any  standard  ques- 
tlotLnalre  or  other  slnxUar  form  to  be  used 
in  the  Investigation.". 

§  4.  Extent  op  DiscLosxmE. 

Section  609  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  nature  and  sub- 
stance of  aU"  In  subsection  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "AU"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)(1)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  the  consumer  shall 
be  advised  of  the  existence  of  any  medical 
Information  withheld,  and  of  his  right  to 
have  such  information  furnished  to  a  licensed 
physician  of  bis  choice"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  aU 
that  follows  it  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(Including  the 
sources  of  medical  information).";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)  tJpon  the  request  of  the  consumer 
to  whom  medical  information  withheld  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  (1)  relates,  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  shall  furnish  such 
Information  to  a  licensed  physician  desig- 
nated by  the  consumer.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent,  or  to  authorize 
any  consumer  reporting  agency  to  prevent, 
such  a  physician  from  subsequently  disclos- 
ing such  Information  to  the  consumer  to 
whom  It  relates.". 

5  5.   CONOmONS  OF  Disclositre. 

(a)  Section  610(b)  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  clause  (1),  strike  out  ";  or"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  In  any  such  case,  the  consumer 
shall  be  permitted  a  personal,  visual  inspec- 
tion of  his  file;". 

(2)  In  clause  (2) .  strike  out  all  after  "tele- 
phone disclosure"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"without  charge  to  the  consumer,  except  as 
provided  In  section  612;". 

(3)  After  clause  (2),  add  the  following: 
"(3)    by  maU.   If  he  has  made  a  written 

request,  with  proper  identification,  for  maU 
disclosure;  and 

"(4)  by  providing  a  copy  of  his  file,  If  he 
has  made  a  written  request,  with  proper 
Identification,  at  a  charge  not  to  exceed  ten 
cents  per  page.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Information  fur- 
nished by  maU  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  if  provided  in  code  or  trade 
terminology.". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
repealed. 

$  6.  Form  and  Retention  of  Investigative 
Consumer  Reports. 
Section  614  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whenever"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Each  Investigrative  consumer  report 
shall  be  in  writing,  shall  identify  the  sources 
of  all  information  contained  therein,  and 
shall  be  retained  in  the  file  of  the  consumer 
to  whom  It  relates  for  a  period  of  one  year 
following  its  completion.". 
{  7.  Requirements  on  Users  op  Consumer 
Reports. 

Section  615  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  615.  Requirements    on    Users    of    Con- 
sumer Reports. 

"(a)  Whenever  any  adverse  action  Is  taken 
either  wholly  or  partly  because  of  Informa- 
tion contained  in  a  consumer  report  from  a 
consumer  reporting  agency,  the  user  of  the 
consumer  report  shall — 

•*<!)    disclose  m  writing  to  the  consumer 


against  whom  such  adverse  action  has  been 
taken  (A)  the  reason  for  taking  such  ad- 
verse action.  Including  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular Item  or  items  of  Information  con- 
tained in  the  consumer  report  upon  which 
such  adverse  action  has  been  wholly  or  partly 
based;  (B)  the  name,  street  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  the  consumer  report- 
ing agency  making  the  report;  and  (C)  a 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  consumer  Is 
entitled  (1)  to  receive  a  copy  of  his  file  from 
the  consumer  reporting  agency  at  nominal 
charge,  or  (11)  to  inspect  his  file  at  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  free  of  charge  If 
visited  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the  user's 
notification;  and 

"(2)  furnish  a  copy  of  the  consumer  re- 
port If  the  consumer  report  was  written,  or 
furnish  a  copy  of  a  summary  If  the  consumer 
report  was  oral. 

"(b)  Whenever  credit  or  Insurance  for  per- 
sonal, family,  or  hoiisebold  piupoees,  or  em- 
ployment involving  a  consumer  is  denied  or 
the  charge  for  such  credit  or  Insurance  Is 
Increased  either  wholly  or  partly  because  of 
Information  obtained  from  a  person  other 
than  a  consumer  reporting  agency  bearing 
upon  the  consumer's  credit  worthiness,  credit 
standing,  credit  capacity,  character,  general 
reputation,  personal  characteristics,  or  mode 
of  living,  the  user  of  such  Information  shall 
disclose  In  writing  to  the  conbumer  at  the 
time  such  action  is  taken  the  reason  for  such 
adverse  action,  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation.". 

i  8.  Civil   Liabilitt    for   Willful   Noncom- 
pliance. 

Section  616  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  knowingly"  after 
"willfully":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  in 
clause  (2)  a  comma  and  the  following:  "but 
not  less  than  91.000". 

§  9.  Civil  Liability  foe  Negligent  Noncom- 
pliance. 
Section  617  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  in  an  individual  ac- 
tion," after  "that  consumer"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (2)  as  clause 
(3); 

(3)  by  inserting  before  such  redesignated 
clause  the  following : 

"(2)  such  amount  of  special  damages  as 
the  court  may  allow,  but  not  less  than  $100 
for  each  item  of  erroneous  Information  re- 
ported: and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  and  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing flush  sentence: 

"A  consumer  reporting  agency  or  user  of  in- 
formation Is  not  liable  in  an  action  under 
this  section  If  it  shows  by  a  prepoiiderapce 
of  the  evidence  that,  at  the  time  of  the  vio- 
lation, the  violation  was  not  intentional  and 
resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error  notwithstand- 
ing the  maintenance  of  reasonable  proce- 
dures to  assure  compliance  and  avoidance  of 
error.". 

{  10.  Rulemaking  Authority. 

Section  621  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  sec- 
tion caption  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  regulations  may  contain  such 
classifications,  dUTerentlatlons.  and  other 
provisions,  and  may  provide  for  such  adjust- 
ments and  exceptions  as  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Commission  are  necessary  or  proper  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  pre- 
vent circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  or  to 
facilitate  compliance  therewith.  Any  refer- 
ence to  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
title  or  any  provision  thereof  Includes  refer- 
ence to  the  regulations  of  the  Commission 


under  this  title  or  the  provision  thereof  in 
question.". 

S  11.  DxacLosuBE   OP   Rspoaxs   pom   E^ntokce- 
MKNT  Purposes. 

(a)  Section  604  of  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "A"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  section  621  (a),  a". 

(b)  Section  608  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "604"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  except  as  provided  In  section 
621  (a)". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  621  (a) 
(2)  of  such  Act  ts  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"documents"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"the  examination  and  production  of  con- 
sumer reports  and  consumer  reporting 
agency  files". 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  2361.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  agreements  establish- 
ing totalization  arrangements  between 
t!he  social  security  system  established  by 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
social  security  systems  of  other  countries. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
coordination    op    social   securitt    systems 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  coordinate  the  social 
security  system  of  this  coimtry  with  sim- 
ilar programs  of  other  nations.  This  bill 
would  fill  a  need  to  provide  Americans 
working  abroad  with  uninterrupted  pro- 
tection and  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
our  law.  It  would  also  enable  many  of 
those  who  immigrate  to  America  to  be 
given  recognition  under  our  system  for 
contributions  made  to  the  systems  of 
their  native  countries.  And  it  would  also 
eliminate  the  problem  of  employers  and 
employees  being  required  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  social  security  systems 
of  two  nations  and  the  problem  of  na- 
tions supplying  duplicated  benefits  to 
those  individuals. 

These  totalization  agreements  are  not 
unique  in  international  relations.  Several 
European  nations  have  them,  and  their 
principle  was  endorsed  by  the  Ehiropean 
Common  Market  in  its  earliest  days.  Un- 
der a  1951  treaty  with  Italy,  the  Umted 
States  has  negotiated  a  totalisation 
agreement  between  the  two  countries; 
however,  the  agreement  cannot  be  put 
into  effect  until  legislative  authority  is 
granted. 

This  bill  would  grant  the  required  au- 
thority, and  it  would  make  possible  the 
conclusion  of  similar  agreements  with 
other  nations. 

With  the  growing  importance 'of  trade 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  products,  and 
personnel  across  naiional  borders.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  every  reasonable 
step  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  proc- 
esses involved.  Coordination  of  different 
countries'  social  security  systems  is  one 
step  which  can  help. 

It  would  involve  no  great  expense  and 
would  provide  a  significant  measure  of 
fairness  and  equity  for  the  workers  who 
would  be  covered  by  it.  It  would  not 
make  our  social  security  system  respon- 
sible for  paying  benefits  earned  in  other 
countries;  however,  it  would  enable 
workers  to  maintain  continuity  in  their 
coverage  between  the  two  different  na- 
tional systems. 

Congress  would  have  authority  to  re- 
ject any  totalization  agreement,  so  there 
would    still    be    ample    opportunity    to 
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supervise  these  agreements'  Impacts  on 
our  system. 

I  would  hope  this  legislation  couJd  be 
approved  without  undue  delay.  It  should 
provide  real  benefits  to  the  individual 
workers  it  covers,  and  it  will  be  further 
indication  of  our  country's  intention  to 
match  our  acts  with  our  words  in  seek- 
ing closer  cooperation  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest  with  our  trading  part- 
ners around  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
marks,  along  with  a  letter  of  transmittal 
and  explanation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  law,  this  proposal, 
its  cost  and  other  details;  a  description 
of  a  model  totalization  agreement-  and 
a  discussion  of  several  hypothetical  cases 
demonstrating  the  effect  of  totaUzation 
agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2361 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II 
Of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


"INTERNATIONAL    AGREEMENTS 

"Purpose  of  Agreement 
"Sec.  232.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  establishing  total- 
ization arrangements  between  the  social  se- 
curlty  system  established  by  this  title  and 
the  social  security  system  of  any  foreign 
country,  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  en- 
tlUement  to  and  the  amount  of  old-age 
survivors.  dlsabUlty,  or  derivative  benefits 
based  on  a  combination  of  an  individual's 
periods  of  coverage  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system  establUhed  under  this  title  and 
the  social  security  system  of  such  forelen 
country. 

"Delegation  of  Authority  to  Secretary  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
•■(b)(1)    The  President  is  authorized    to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

"(2)  Pursuant  to  any  such  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  State  prior  to  enter- 
ing into  any  such  agreement. 
"Definitions 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  thu  section 

"(1)  the  term  'social  security  system'  of  a 
foreign  country  means  a  social  Insurance  or 
pension  system  which  Is  of  general  applica- 
tion m  the  country  and  under  which  periodic 
benefits,  or  the  actuarial  equivalent  thereof 
dllabuify  °°  *'='=°""*  o'  old  age,  death  or 
"(2)  the  term  'period  of  coverage'  means  a 
period  of  payment  of  contributions  or  a  pe- 
riod of  earnings  based  on  wages  for  emolov- 
ment  or  on  self-employment  Income,  or  any 
similar  period  recognized  as  equivalent 
thereto  under  this  title  or  under  the  social 
security  system  of  a  country  which  la  a 
party  to  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section. 

"Crediting  Periods  of  Coverage;  Tax  Exemp- 
tions: Conditions  of  Payment  of  Benefits 
"(d)  (1)  Any  agreement  establishing  a  to- 
talization arrangement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tlon  shall  provide: 

"(A)   that,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
has  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverage  as  de- 


fined in  section  213  of  this  Act  and  periods 
of  coverage  under  the  social  security  system 
of  a  foreign  country  which  Is  a  party  to  such 
agreement,  periods  of  coverage  of  such  Indi- 
vidual under  such  social  security  system  of 
such  foreign  country  may,  at  the  option  of 
such  individual  or  of  the  survivors  of  such 
individual,  be  combined  with  periods  of 
coverage  under  this  title  and  otherwise  con- 
s  dered  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  en- 
titlement  to  and  the  amount  of  old-age  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  benefits  un- 
der this  title; 

"(B)  (1)  that  employment  or  self -employ- 
ment, or  any  service  which  Is  recognized  as 
equivalent  to  employment  or  self-emplov- 
ment  under  this  title  and  the  social  secnrltv 
system  of  such  foreign  country  which  is  a 
party  to  such  agreement,  shall,  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  agreement,  result 
i=foK,fl  ?*  °i  coverage  under  the  system 
established  under  this  title  or  under  the  sys- 
tem  established  under  the  laws  of  such  for- 
elgn  country,  but  not  under  both; 

■■(U)  the  methods  and  conditions  for  deter- 
mining under  which  system  such  employ- 
ment, self-employment  or  other  service  shall 
result  In  a  period  of  coverage; 

"(C)  that  where  an  Individual's  periods 
of  coverage  are  combined,  the  benefit  ainount 
payable  under  this  title  shall  be  based  on  the 
proportion  of  such  Individual's  periods  of 
coverage  Which  were  completed  under  this 
title;  and 

"(D)  that  an  individual  who  is  entitled  to 
cash  benefits  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
such  agreement  shall,  notwlthstandlne  the 

hr^Ifli°''\^'  f**="**''  202(t).  receive  such 
benefits  while  he  legally  resides  In  the  for- 
eign country  which  is  a  party  to  such  agree- 
ment.  ^ 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  any  such  aeree- 
ment  provides  that  any  period  of  coverage 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  such  a  perild 
of  coverage  because  it  is  a  period  of  coverage 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  whlchls 
a  party  to  such  agreement,  no  employment 
or  self -employment  taxes  shall  be  impoeed 
with  respect  to  such  period  of  coverage  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 
tt^'J^^^I  ^"f^  agreement  may  provide  that 
f^H,^  ^*  P****  ^^  ^^^  ^''•t«<»  States  to  an 
ind  vldual  Who  legally  resides  In  the  United 
States  shall  be  Increased  to  an  amount  which 
When  added  to  the  benefit  paid  by  such  for^ 
elgn  country,  win  be  equal  to  the  benefit 

titled  individual  based  on  the  first  figure  In 

in'selftrn  215%Y.  '°^  '="'"""  '^  "'  ''''  **^^* 
"(4)  Section  226  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  to  whom  it  would  not 
be  applicable  but  for  this  section  or  any 
agraement  or  regulation  under  this  section 

(6)  Any  such  agreement  may  contain 
such  other  provisions,  not  InconsUtent  with 
thls^ction,  as  the  President  deems  appro- 

"Regulations 

.r^JXL  7,^^  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  make  rules  and  regulations 
and  establish  procedures  which  are  re^lJ! 
able  and  necessary  to  Implement  and  ad- 
minister any  agreement  which  has  been  en- 
lered  mto  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"Reports  to  Congress;   Effective  Date  of 
Agreements 

"(fta)  Any  agreement  to  establish  a  to- 
talization arrangement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  thU  section  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Such  an  agreement  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  any  date  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment following  90  calendar  days  of  contin- 
uous session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  agreement  is  transmitted  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1).  The  con- 
tinuity of  a  session  is  broken  (for  purpoees 
of  this  paragraph)  only  by  an  adjotimment 
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of  the  Congress  sine  die.  The  days  on  which 
either  House  of  the  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  90-da7 
period."  ' 

Relief  from  Taxes 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followtog  new  subsection : 

"(c)  During  any  period  In  which  there  Is 
In  effect  an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  232  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
any  foreign  country,  the  self-employment  in- 
come  of  an  Individual  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  taxes  Unposed  by  this  section  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  self-employment  income  Is 
subject  under  such  agreement  to  taxes  or 
contributions  for  slmUar  purposes  under  the 
social  security  system  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try." 

(b)  Sections  3101  and  3111  of  such  Code 
are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  During  any  period  In  which  there  U 
m  effect  an  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  232  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
any  foreign  country,  wages  received  by  or 
paid  to  an  individual  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  thte  section  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  wages  are  subject  under  such 
agreement  to  taxes  or  contributions  for  slm- 
Uar purposes  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem of  such  foreign  country." 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  taxes  paid  by  any  Individual  to  any 
foreign  country  with  respect  to  any  period 
of  employment  or  self-employment  which  is 
covered  under  the  social  security  system  of 
such  foreign  country  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  232  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  shall  not,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  be  deductible  by,  or  creditable  against 
the  Income  tax  of.  any  such  individual.  . 

Description  or     Model  Totalization 
Agreement 


Under  a  totalization  agreement  between 
countries  A  and  B,  each  country,  at  the  op- 
tion of  a  social  security  claimant,  considers 
the  workers  total  earnings  record — I.e.,  his 
covered  work  In  both  country  A  and  country 
B— In  determining  Insured  status  and  benefit 
amounts.  Thus,  covered  work  In  either  coun- 
try could  count  toward  meeting  the  Insured- 
status  requirements  of  the  other.  In  com- 
puting  a   totalized   benefit,   a   participating 
country  would  first  compute  the  benefit  that 
would  have  been  payable  under  Its  laws  If 
the  total  earnings  record  had  been  covered 
by  its  social  security  program.  The  totollzed 
benefit  would   be  a  fraction  of  the  benefit 
amount    computed    on    the    basU    of    total 
credits:  the  fraction  would  be  equal  to  the 
ratio  which  the  worker's  covered  employment 
completed  under  the  social  security  system 
of  the  country  paying  the  benefits  bears  to 
the  total  employment  covered  under  the  sys- 
terns  of  both  countries.  The  draft  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  United  States  will 
totalize  benefits  at  the  option  of  the  worker 
(or  his  survivors):    totalization  of  benefits 
by  the  other  country  party  to  the  agreement 
Is  not  provided  for  under  the  draft  legisla- 
tion but  It  Is  expected  that  It  would  be  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 

For  example.  If  a  worker  had  10  years  of 
covered  work  under  the  U.S.  system  and  30 
years  of  work  covered  under  the  system  of 
another  country  which  Is  party  to  the  agree- 
ment the  US.  totalized  benefit  would  be  a 
benefit  computed  under  U.S.  laws  using  the 
40  years  of  earnings,  reduced  by  three- 
fourths.  The  other  country  would  compute 
a  benefit  under  Its  own  laws  using  the  40 
years  of  earnings  and  then  would  reduce  thU 
benefit  amount  by  one-fourth  to  arrive  at 
the  totalized  benefit  payable  under  Its  socUI 
security  system. 


Benefits  could  be  totalized  In  any  case  in 
which  a  worker  has  at  least  6  quarters  of 
coverage  under  the  VS.  system  and  also  has 
covered  wopli^under  the  system  of  another 
country  Which  Is  party  to  the  agreement. 
If  an  Individual  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  laws  of  a  participating  country  without 
totalization,  he  may  elect  to  receive  either 
the  totalized  benefit  amoimt  or  the  benefit 
amount  payable  without  totalization.  Pre- 
sumably, In  such  cases  he  would  choose  the 
larger  of  the  two  benefits.  (Studies  have 
Indicated  that  If  a  claimant  Is  eligible  for 
benefits  In  the  United  States  under  present 
law,  he  would  virtually  never  gain  an  ad- 
vantage under  the  U.S.  system  by  electing 
totalization.) 

Under  the  agreement,  each  country  would 
be  required  to  treat  the  nationals  of  the 
other  country  as  they  would  their  own  na- 
tionals for  social  security  purposes.  Also,  all 
benefits  would  be  paid  to  citizens  of  either 
country  living  in  either  country  without 
restriction  or  reduction  based  on  residence. 

A  totalization  agreement  would  permit 
each  country,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
to  apply  Its  own  laws  in  paying  benefits 
under  the  agreement.  Thus,  each  system 
would  apply  its  own  laws  with  regard  to  such 
determinations  as  Insured  statvis.  eligibility 
for  dependents  and  survivors  benefits,  deduc- 
tions, suspensions,  and  terminations  of  ben- 
efits. 

The  two  countries  would  exchange  Infor- 
mation on  social  security  credits  and  covered 
earnings  and  provide  other  administrative 
assistance,  but  they  would  make  their  deter- 
minations and  computations  independently 
of  each  other  and  pay  benefits  directly  to  the 
beneficiaries.  There  would  be  no  need  for  an 
Interchange  of  funds  or  balancing  of  ac- 
counts between  the  two  countries;  each 
country  would  bear  the  cost  of  the  benefits 
It  pays  plus  Its  own  administrative  expenses. 

ELIMINATION    OF    DUAL    COVERAGE 

A  totalization  agreement  would  also  In- 
clude provisions  designed  to  eliminate  dual 
coverage.  I.e.,  coverage  In  l>oth  countries  for 
the  same  services.  The  agreement  would  not 
change  the  basic  coverage  provisions  of  either 
country;  it  would  simply  exempt  from  cov- 
erage under  the  social  security  system  of 
one  country  certain  services  covered  under 
the  system  of  the  other  country.  The  exemp- 
tions would  generally  be  based  on  such  con- 
siderations as  the  nationality  of  the  worker 
and  the  country  In  which  the  work  Is  per- 
formed so  that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
services  would  be  exempted  from  coverage 
under  the  laws  of  the  country  that  has  less 
direct  connection  with  the  worker.  For  ex- 
ample, a  U.S.  citizen  working  for  a  Ume  In 
the  branch  office  of  a  U.S.  employer  In  an- 
other country  which  is  party  to  an  agreement 
could  be  exempted  from  coverage  under  the 
other  countrj's  social  security  system  re- 
maining covered  only  under  the  system  of 
the  United  States  to  whose  economy  he  is 
attached. 

Following  are  some  lUustratlve  cases  show- 
ing the  effect  of  a  totaUzation  agreement : 

ILLUSTRATIVB  CASES  SHOWING  THE  EFFECT  OF  A 
TOTALIZATION     AGREEMENT  ' 

Case  A 
A,  an  American  citizen,  works  for  an  Amer- 
ican employer  in  the  United  States.  A's  em- 
ployer also  does  business  In  country  C.  Dur- 
ing hU  career  A  is  assigned  to  a  branch  ofBce 
Of  his  employer  in  C  for  10  years  and  con- 
tinues to  be  covered  under  the  U.S.  social  se- 
curity system.  Under  present  law  he  and  his 
employer  must  also  pay  the  social  seciu-lty 
contributions  of  country  C  for  those  10  years. 


>  For  purposes  of  these  examples  the  pro- 
visions of  the  social  security  system  oTthe 
other  country  party  to  the  totalization  agree- 
ment (country  C)  are  mooeled  on  typical  so- 
cial secvu-lty  provisions  In  other  countries. 


but  smce  c  requires  at  least  16  years'  cover- 
age to  be  Insured  for  retirement  benefits,  A 
Is  not  entitled  to  any  social  security  t>enefits 
from  C. 

Under  a  totalization  agreement,  dual  cov- 
erage between  the  United  States  and  C  would 
be  eliminated.  For  purposes  of  this  example 
It  Is  assumed  that  the  totalization  agreement 
provides  that  the  work  is  covered  only  under 
the  VS.  system,  the  country  of  which  the 
worker  Is  a  citizen.  A's  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits  would  be  based  on  his  lifetime 
of  work  mcludlng  hU  10  years  of  work  In 
country  C. 

Case  B 

B  worked  In  the  United  States  for  20  years, 
went  to  country  C  and  worked  for  5  years, 
and  then  became  disabled.  Under  present  law 
he  is  eligible  for  a  U.S.  dlsabUlty  benefit  but 
he  Is  not  eligible  for  disability  benefits  In 
country  C  because  he  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  15  years  of  covered  work, 

Under  a  totalization  agreement  B  could 
receive  either  the  U.S.  social  security  dis- 
ability benefit  computed  under  present  law  or 
the  U.S.  totalized  benefit  which  would  be  20/ 
25  of  the  benefit  computed  under  U.S.  law 
based  on  combined  earnings.  He  would  also 
receive  a  totalized  benefit  from  country  C  of 
5/25  of  the  benefit  computed  under  C's  law 
based  on  combined  earnings. 
C<ue  C 

X  Is  a  citizen  of  country  C  who  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1964  and 
later  because  an  American  citizen.  His  em- 
ployment m  C  from  1951  through  1964  was 
covered  under  Cs  social  security  system  but 
X  is  not  Insured  In  C  because  C's  system  re- 
quires 15  years  of  coverage  to  be  msured.  X 
attains  age  65  in  1971  after  only  4  years  of 
work  covered  under  the  VS.  system.  Under 
present  law,  X  cannot  qualify  for  retirement 
benefits  under  either  country's  system. 

Under  totalization,  X  would  qualify  for 
benefits  under  both  systems,  would  receive  a 
VS.  totalized  benefit  of  4/18  of  the  benefit 
computed  according  to  U.S.  law  based  on 
combmed  earnmgs,  and  a  totalized  benefit 
from  C  of  14/18  of  the  benefit  computed  un- 
der C's  law  based  on  combined  earnings.  If 
the  total  of  the  two  totalized  benefits  does 
not  at  least  equal  the  VS.  minimum  bene- 
fit, since  the  worker  resides  In  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  would,  if  the  agree- 
ment so  provided,  pay  the  worker  an  addi- 
tional amount  so  that  his  total  benefits  wUl 
equal  an  amount  based  on  the  U.8.  minimum 
benefit  payment  provided  to  the  benefit  table 
In  title  n. 

June  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Spnto  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  I  am  transmitting 
with  this  letter  draft  legislation  to  amend 
the  social  security  program.  Also  enclosed  are 
a  description  of  the  proposed  legislation  and 
a  description  of  the  kind  of  agreements  that 
could  be  entered  Into  under  It. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
general  authority  for  the  President  (or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  his  delegate)  to  enter  Into  bilateral  agree- 
ments (generally  known  as  totalization 
agreements)  with  interested  countries  to 
provide  for  limited  coordination  between  the 
U.S.  social  security  system  and  that  of  the 
other  country.  The  Congress  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  and  reject  each  pro- 
posed agreement  negotiated. 

A  totalization  agreement  Is  designed  to 
benefit  both  workers  and  employers.  The 
agreement  could  prevent  the  Impairment  of 
social  security  protection  which  results  when 
a  person  works  during  his  lifetime  under  the 
social  security  systems  of  two  countries  but 
Is  not  eligible  for  benefits  on  the  basis  of  his 
work  In  one  of  the  two  countries  when  he 
retires,  becomes  disabled,  or  dies.  The  agree- 
ment could  also  prevent  undesirable  dual 
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coverage  and  dual  employer  and  employee 
contributions  with  respect  to  the  same  work 
under  the  social  security  system  of  two  co- 
operating countries,  such  as  frequently  oc- 
curs when  Americans  work  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  American  employers. 

An  American-Italian  totalization  agree- 
ment has  been  negotiated  under  the  author- 
ity of  article  VU  of  the  Supplementary  Agree- 
ment to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Commerce, 
and  Navigation  of  September  26,  1961,  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States.  The  Ini- 
tialing of  this  totallzaUon  agreement  on 
May  23  by  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Italy  signifies  only  that  both  gov- 
ernments agree  to  accept  the  text  of  the 
agreement  for  purpoees  of  seekmg  formal 
approval  of  their  respective  legislatures.  In 
the  case  cf  the  United  States,  the  proposed 
enclosed  general  enabling  legislation,  of 
course,  would  also  be  needed,  in  addition  to 
approval  of  the  agreement  Itself. 

We  urge  that  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration be  given  to  enactment  of  this  bUl, 
and  we  would  appreciate  your  forwarding 
the  proposed  legislation  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 


Secretary. 

Proposal  To  Provide  Legislative  AuTHORrrr 
FOR  THE  President  To  Enter  Into  Total- 
ization Agreements  on  Social  Sbcuritt 
With  Other  Countries 

present  law 
There  Is  no  provision  In  the  Social  Se- 
cjirlty  Act  permitting  an  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into  bilateral 
agreements  to  coordinate  the  VS.  social  se- 
curity system  with  the  social  Insurance  sys- 
tems of  other  countries.  However,  the  1951 
Supplementary  Agreement  to  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  (Commerce,  and  Navigation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Italy,  which 
entered  Into  force  In  1961,  declares  the  ad- 
herence of  the  two  countries  to  a  policy 
of  preventing  gaps  In  social  Insurance  pro- 
tection for  their  respective  nationals  by  per- 
mitting periods  of  coverage  accumulated  at 
different  times  In  the  two  countries  to  be 
taken  Into  account  in  determining  pension 
rights  In  either  coimtry.  In  ratifying  the  sup- 
plementary agreement,  the  United  States 
specified  that  legislation  would  be  required 
to  Implement  the  social  Insurance  agree- 
ment. 

The  absence  of  cooperative  social  Insur- 
ance agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  results  In  two  signifi- 
cant problems.  First,  there  are  gaps  In  pro- 
tection for  people  whose  working  careers  are 
divided  between  work  covered  under  the  U.S. 
system  and  work  covered  imder  the  system 
of  another  country.  For  example,  U.S.  clU- 
zens  working  abroad  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  of  a  foreign  country  wUl  lose 
dlsabUlty  protection  under  the  U.S.  system  in 
5  years  or  less  and  may  not  have  worked  long 
enough  under  the  system  of  the  foreign 
country  to  acquire  disability  protection.  Also, 
persons  who  Immigrate  to  the  United  States 
and  become  permanent  residents  or  citizens 
may  not  qualify  for  protection  based  on  con- 
tributions they  made  under  the  social  In- 
surance programs  of  their  native  countries. 

The  second  problem  that  arises  due  to  a 
lack  of  cooperation  with  the  social  security 
systems  of  other  countries  concerns  dual 
coverage.  I.e.,  coverage  of  the  same  work  un- 
der two  social  security  systems.  In  this  sit- 
uation, both  the  employer  and  the  employee 
may  pay  contributions  to  two  social  Insur- 
ance systems,  but  In  many  Instances  the 
worker  would  not  be  Insured  for  benefits 
under  one  of  the  systems  and  would  get  no 
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advantage  from  the  social  security  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  paid  to  tbat  system. 
Also,  employers  of  course  find  it  objection- 
able to  make  employer  contributions  to  two 
national  systems  ■with  respect  to  the  same 
employment. 

PROPOSAL 

It  ts  proposed  that  the  President  (or  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  his  delegate)  be  provided  with  gen- 
eral authority  to  enter  into  totalization 
agreements  on  social  security  with  other 
countries. 

Under  a  totalization  agreement,  each  coun- 
try could,  at  the  option  of  an  Individual, 
determine  eligibility  and  benefit  amounts 
under  Its  system  on  the  basis  of  the  indi- 
vidual's employment  in  both  of  the  partici- 
pating countries.  Each  participating  coun- 
try would  determine  its  benefit  amount  by 
first  applying  its  benefit  formula  to  the  indi- 
vidual's total  earnings  record  and  then  pay- 
ing a  proportion  of  this  amount  equal  to  the 
proportion  which  the  employment  covered 
under  its  social  security  program  bears  to 
the  total  covered  work  performed  in  both 
countries.  There  would  be  no  actual  transfers 
of  earnings  credits  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  no  transfers  of  funds.  Each  partici- 
pating country  would  finance  the  additional 
benefits  It  would  pay. 

The  proposed  legislation  includes  provi- 
sions designed  to  eliminate  the  dual  cover- 
age of  employment  (or  self -employment)  un- 
der the  social  security  systems  of  the  Unit- 
ed states  and  any  other  country  with  which 
a  totalization  agreement  is  concluded.  To 
this  end,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized,  when  an 
agreement  becomes  operative,  to  exclude  cer- 
tain employment  from  coverage  under  the 
VS.  system. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  each  total- 
ization agreement  would  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  and  could  be  turned  down  by  action 
of  either  House  within  a  specified  time  period. 

COST 

The  proposed  legislation  would  have  no 
cost  until  such  time  as  an  agreement  is  ap- 
proved and  becomes  operative.  The  cost  for 
the  U.S.  social  secvirlty  program  In  respect 
to  a  particular  agreement  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  number  of  persons  hav- 
ing employment  in  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
The  cost  for  the  U.S.  social  6ec\irlty  pro- 
gram would  mainly  be  the  cost  of  paying 
benefits  to  Individuals  who  would  not  be 
eligible  based  on  U.S.  earnings  credits  alone 
and  woiild  generally  be  quite  small.  Assum- 
ing that  Italy  is  the  only  country  with  which 
the  United  States  could  have  a  totalization 
agreement  in  full  operation  by  fiscal  1975, 
the  cost  to  the  trust  funds  would  be  about 
9900.000  in  fiscal  1975. 

While  the  effect  on  balance  of  payments 
would  not  be  significant,  there  are  grounds 
for  expecting  that  benefits  payable  under 
such  agreements  would  result  in  a  net  fiow 
of  funds  into  the  United  States  because  (1) 
some  countries  (such  as  West  Germany) 
reduce  benefits  payable  to  their  citizens  and 
citizens  of  other  countries  living  outside  the 
country,  and  this  would  be  eliminated  under 
a  totalization  agreement;  (2)  the  Insured- 
status  requirements  of  some  other  countries 
(such  as  France,  West  Germany,  and  Italy) 
are  stricter  than  those  of  the  United  States 
so  that  there  would  be  more  people  In  the 
United  States  who  would  qualify  for  benefit 
payments  from  such  foreign  countries  as 
a  result  of  totalization  than  there  would  be 
people  living  In  those  foreign  countries  who 
would  qualify  for  benefit  payments  from  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  totalization;  and 
(3)  more  U.S.  residents  are  likely  to  receive 
benefits  under  a  totalization  agreement  than 
residents  of  other  countries  party  to  such 
agreement  because.  In  general,  more  immi- 
grants  remain   in   the   United   States   than 


return  to  their  native  countries,  and  the 
majority  of  U.S.  citizens  who  work  abroad 
eventually  return  to  the  United  States.  (It 
is  estimated  that  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  improved  by  about  9800.000 
In  fiscal  1975,  assuming  that  Italy  is  the 
only  country  with  which  the  United  States 
could  have  a  totalization  agreement  In  oper- 
ation at  tbat  time.) 

DISCUSSION 

Totalization  Is  a  well-established  means 
of  providing  limited  coordination  between 
the  social  security  systems  of  various  coun- 
tries. Totalization  arrangements  have  been 
established  by  a  number  of  countries  In 
Europe  as  well  as  by  some  other  coiintries. 
The  principle  of  totalization  was  endorsed 
by  the  International  Labor  Organization  In 
1935  and  adopted  by  the  Exiropean  Common 
Market  in  1957. 

A  number  of  countries  have  approached 
the  United  States  about  the  possibility  of 
concluding  sookal  security  agreements. 
Among  them  are  Italy,  France,  Japan,  Can- 
ada, and  West  Germany.  The  Social  Security 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  State,  has  had  technical  dis- 
cussions with  all  these  countries.  Discussions 
with  West  Germany  are  going  on  at  the 
present  time.  The  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  have  been  given 
special  attention  because  of  the  existing 
treaty  provision.  On  May  23  representatives  of 
Italy  and  the  United  States  Initialed  a  draft 
totalization  agreement,  thus  signifying  that 
both  governments  agree  to  accept  the  text 
of  the  agreement  in  seeking  the  approval  of 
their  respective  leglslatvires. 

An  advantage  of  the  totalization  approach 
over  other  approaches,  such  as  an  exchange 
of  credits.  Is  that  It  Is  designed  to  allow  each 
cooperating  country  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities virtually  independently  of  the 
other  party  to  an  agreement.  The  countries 
would  exchange  Information  on  covered  earn- 
ings and  earnings  credits  and  provide  other 
administrative  assistance,  but  otherwise 
each  country  would  make  its  determinations 
and  computations  Independently  and  pay 
any  resulting  benefits  directly.  There  would 
be  no  need  for  an  Interchange  of  funds  or 
balancing  of  accounts. 

Totalization  would  ameliorate  both  of  the 
major  problems  which  arise  from  the  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  social  Insurance 
systems  of  different  countries  by  filling  major 
gaps  m  protection  of  thoee  who  work  under 
the  U.S.  social  security  system  and  the  sys- 
tem of  another  country  party  to  the  agree- 
ment and  by  eliminating  duel  coverage  of  the 
same  work. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  (for  himself,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  and  Mr. 
Haskell) : 

S.  2362.  A  bill  granting  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  Cum- 
bres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Com- 
pact. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  legislation  which  is  being  In- 
troduced today  to  grant  the  consent  said 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact. 

In  1970  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  jointly  acquired  the  section  of 
the  D.  &  R.G.W.,  narrow  gage  railroad 
between  Chama,  N.  Mex..  and  Antonio, 
Colo.  This  section  is  now  being  operated 
by  a  concessionaire  as  a  tourist  facility 
imder  the  name  Cumbres  and  Toltec 
Scenic  Railway. 

Representatives  of  the  States  of  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  have  negotiated 
an  interstate  compact  for  the  acquisition 


and  operation  of  the  railroad.  In  1972 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  Legislature  by 
Chapter  19,  Laws  of  1927.  author- 
ized the  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
to  enter  the  compact,  and  the  Colorado 
Legislature  approved  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Governor  of  Colorado  to  enter  the 
compact. 

This  compact  is  necessary  to  provide 
an  unquestionable  legal  basis  for  the 
Joint  action  of  States,  in  acquiring  and 
operating  the  facility,  and  the  Congress 
must  give  its  consent. 

After  review  of  the  operation  of  the 
Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad,  it 
is  apparent  that  there  are  long  range 
benefits  to  the  area.  The  railroad  draws 
a  consistent  number  of  families  and  tour- 
ing groups  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  area 
and  to  experience  travel  on  one  of  the 
few  narrow  gage  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  copies  of  the  State  agree- 
ments printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Mexico  Senate  Bill  42 

Chapter  19 — An  act  relating  to  railroads: 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  Cumbrea 
and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Comp>act;  and 
repealing  the  compact  previously  adopted 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico: 

Section  1 .  Execution  of  Compact. — The  leg- 
islature hereby  approves  and  the  governor  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  a  compact  on  behalf 
of  this  stat-j  with  the  State  of  Colorado  in 
the  form  substantially  as  follows: 

"cumbees  and  toltec  scenic  kailboao 

COMPACT 

The  state  of  New  Mexico  and  the  state  of 
Colorado,  desiring  to  provide  for  the  Joint 
acquisition,  ownership  and  control  of  an  In- 
terstate narrow  gauge  scenic  railroad,  known 
as  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  scenic  railroad, 
within  Rio  Arriba  county  in  New  Mexico  and 
Archuleta  and  Conejoe  counties  in  Colorado, 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  encourag- 
ing and  facilitating  recreation  and  by  pre- 
serving, as  a  living  museum  for  futiire  gen- 
erations, a  mode  of  transportation  that 
helped  In  the  development  and  promotion  of 
the  territories  and  states,  and  to  remove  all 
causes  of  present  and  future  controversy 
between  them  with  respect  thereto,  and  being 
moved  oy  considerations  of  interstate  comity, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 
ArticU  1 

The  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  jointly  to  acquire,  own  and  make  pro- 
vision for  the  operation  of  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  scenic  railroad. 

Article  II 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
hereby  ratify  and  affirm  the  agreement  of 
July  1,  1970,  entered  between  the  railroad 
authorities  of  the  states. 

ArticU  III 

The  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  to  make  such  amendments  to  the  July 
1,  1970  agreement  and  such  other  contracts, 
leases,  franchises,  concessions  or  other  agree- 
ments as  may  hereafter  appear  to  both 
states  to  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
control,  operation  or  disposition  of  the  said 
railroad 

Article  IV 

The  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  to  the  consideration  of  the  enactment 
of  suoh  laws  or  constitutional  amendments 
exempting  the  said  railroad  or  Its  operations 
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from  various  laws  of  both  states  as  both 
states  shall  hereafter  mutually  find  neces- 
sary and  proper. 

Article  V 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  limit,  abridge  or  affect  the  jur- 
isdiction or  authority,  if  any,  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission  over  the  said 
railroad,  or  the- applicability.  If  any,  of  the 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  said 
railroad  or  its  operations." 

Section  2.  When  Compact  Effective. — The 
compact  approved  by  this  act  shall  not  be- 
come effective  unless  and  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Colorado  and  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3.  Repeal. — Sections  69-12-1 
through  69-12-3  NMSA  1963  (being  Laws 
1971,  Chapter  250,  Sections  1  through  3)  are 
repealed. 

Colorado  House  Bill  1117 

Providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  Cumbres 

and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado: 

Section  1.  Chapter  74,  Colorado  Revised 
Statutes  1963,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  article  to  read: 

i4rf(cte  19 
Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact 

74-19-1.  Execution  of  compact.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  hereby  approves  and  the  gov- 
ernor is  authorized  to  enter  into  a  compact 
on  behalf  of  this  state  with  the  state  of  New 
Mexico  In  the  form  substantially  as  follows: 

"CUMBRES  AND  TOLTEC  SCENIC  RAILROAD 
COMPACT 

The  state  of  New  Mexico  and  the  state  of 
Colorado,  desiring  to  provide  for  the  Joint 
acquisition,  ownership  and  control  of  an  in- 
terstate narrow  gauge  scenic  railroad,  known 
as  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  scenic  railroad, 
within  Rio  Arriba  county  In  New  Mexico  and 
Archuleta  and  Conejos  counties  In  Colorado, 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  encourag- 
ing and  facilitating  recreation  and  by  pre- 
serving, as  a  living  museum  for  future  gen- 
erations, a  mode  of  transportation  that  help- 
ed In  the  development  and  promotion  of  the 
territories  and  states,  and  to  remove  aU 
causes  of  present  and  future  controversy  be- 
tween them  with  respect  thereto,  and  being 
moved  by  considerations  of  Interstate  com- 
ity, have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 
Article  I 

The  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  Jointly  to  acquire,  own  and  make  pro- 
vision for  the  operation  of  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  scenic  railroad. 

Article  II 
The  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
hereby  ratify  and  affirm  the  agreement  of 
July  1,  1970,  entered  between  the  railroad 
authorities  of  the  sUtes. 

Article  III 
The  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  to  make  such  amendments  to  the 
July  1,  1970,  agreement  and  such  other  con- 
tracts, leases,  franchises,  concessions  or  other 
agreements  as  may  hereafter  appear  to  both 
states  to  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  con- 
trol, operation  or  disposition  of  the  said 
railroad. 

Article  IV 
The  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
agree  to  the  consideration  of  the  enactment 
of  such  laws  or  constitutional  amendments 
exempting  the  said  railroad  or  Its  operations 
from  various  laws  of  both  states  as  both 
states  shall  hereafter  mutually  find  neces- 
sary and  proper. 

Article  V 
Nothing   contained    herein   shall    be   con- 
strued so  as  to  limit,  abridge  or  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  authority,  if  any,  of  the  In- 


terstate commerce  commission  over  the  said 
railroad,  or  the  appllcabUity,  if  any,  of  the 
tax  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  said 
railroad  or  its  operations." 

74-19-2.  When  compact  effective.  The  com- 
pact approved  by  this  article  shall  not  be- 
come effective  unless  and  xmtil  the  same  shall 
have  been  consented  to  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  2.  Safety  clause.  The  general  as- 
sembly hereby  finds,  determines,  and  declares 
that  this  act  Is  necessary  for  the  Immediate 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health,  and 
safety. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  Senator  Domenici  and  with 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Colo- 
rado. Senator  Dominick  and  Senator 
Haskell,  in  introducing  a  bill  providing 
for  the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress 
to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Rail- 
road Compact  between  the  States  of  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado. 

In  the  3  years  that  this  railroad  has 
been  in  operation,  it  has  grown  in  popu- 
larity as  a  tourist  attraction.  Moreover, 
its  operation  has  preserved  the  Isist  rem- 
nant of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railroad  which  once  spun  a  web 
of  narrow  gage  railroad  tracks  through- 
out Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico. 
I  salute  this  joint  effort  by  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado  to  preserve  this  railroad 
and  hope  that  Congress  wiU  give  speedy 
approval  to  the  interstate  compact  which 
the  two  States  have  negotiated. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
it  Fives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  in  cosponsoring  a  meas- 
ure which  would  grant  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact. 

This  measure  represents  a  significant 
step  in  preserving  an  Important  part  of 
our  history.  The  subject  of  this  measure, 
the  historic  railroad  route  over  the  Cum- 
bres Pass  between  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  served  as  a  gateway  for  the 
passage  of  people  and  commerce  between 
Santa  Fe,  Denver,  and  Silverton  by  way 
of  Antonlto  and  Chama  in  the  late  1800's. 
Known  as  the  Chile  line,  this  route  was 
constructed  by  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  between  1878  and  1880. 
The  majority  of  the  work  was  performed 
by  Chinese  and  Canadian  laborers.  This 
route  travels  the  formidable  heights  of 
the  San  Juans  and  reaches  an  tiltitude 
of  10,015  feet  above  sea  level.  Along  the 
line  and  over  its  narrow  gage  rails 
passed  the  ore  mined  In  the  moimtalns 
of  Colorado  and  the  chill  grown  in  New 
Mexico,  both  famous  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  opening 
of  new  routes  to  the  South  and  West, 
and  the  decrease  in  commerce  In  that 
region  of  Colorado,  the  route  came  Into 
disuse.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road in  1967  petitioned  the  ICC  for  per- 
mission to  abandon  it.  That  would  have 
been  the  end  of  this  Interesting  piece  of 
memorabilia  were  it  not  for  the  vision 
of  some  of  our  citizens  who  saw  this 
route  as  an  opportunity  to  stimulate  the 
economv  of  the  dopressed  areas  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley  and  northern  New  Mexi- 
co as  well  as  to  preserve  an  imoortant 
part  of  our  pioneer  history. 


•nirough  the  efforts  and  urging  of 
these  far-sighted  citizens  the  States  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  purchased  a 
portion  of  the  route  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  scenic  tour  over  the  narrow 
gauge  rails  from  Chama.  N.  Mex.,  to 
Antonlto  and  back. 

Beyond  the  historical  aspects,  this 
project  has  served  as  an  Important  stim- 
ulus to  the  development  of  commerce 
and  Jobs  in  the  poor  areas  of  the  San 
Luis  Valley  and  northern  New  Mexico. 
The  attractiveness  of  this  scenic  route 
and  the  ease  of  access  to  it  has  resulted 
in  a  phenomenal  increase  in  tourism  In- 
terest In  the  area.  New  restaurants,  curio 
shops  displaying  the  handiwork  of  the 
local  residents,  and  other  related  busi- 
nesses have  been  established,  providing 
badly  needed  jobs  and  income  for  the 
au*a.  Movie  makers  found  an  irresistible 
combination  in  the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  presence  of  the  anachro- 
nistic railroad.  Burt  Lancaster,  Robert 
Mltchum,  and  Dean  Martin  are  among 
those  who  appeared  in  movies  filmed  in 
this  area. 

The  bill  which  we  Introduce  today 
gives  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  say 
to  the  people  of  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico that  they  have  performed  well  in 
solving  local  problems  with  local  inge- 
nuity and  resources.  The  legislatures  of 
both  States  have  approved  this  project 
and  have  Invested  over  $500,000  in  it. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
in  requesting  that  the  Congress  approve 
the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad 
Compact. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  Important 
for  several  reasons.  It  will  provide  a  rec- 
reational facility  for  the  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  and  for  the  many 
tourists  who  visit  these  States  every  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  bill  will  preserve 
an  important  aspect  of  our  national  heri- 
tage. It  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
great  railroad  era  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Finally,  passage  of  the  bill  will  advance 
the  continuing  cooperation  between  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  As 
the  world  becomes  more  populated  and 
our  resources  become  more  scarce,  co- 
operation is  more  and  more  important. 
We  need  cooperation  at  all  levels — be- 
tween Individuals,  between  local  organi- 
zations, between  communities,  between 
States,  and  on  the  grandest  scale,  be- 
tween nations.  The  Cumbres  and  Toltec 
Scenic  Railroad  Compact  will  permit  fur- 
ther cooperation  between  two  of  our  Na- 
tion's States,  and  that  cooperation  will 
in  turn  foster  cooperation  at  every  level 
of  government.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  grant  its  consent  to  the  Com- 
pact so  that  cooperation  may  continue 
and  grow. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Hartke.    and    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  2363.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
automobiles  and  adantive  equipment  for 
certain  disabled  veterans  and  members 
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of  the  armed  forces.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

DISABLED    VETESANS    AUTOMOBILE    AND    AOAPTIVX 
DEVICE   ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  S.  2363  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Senator  Hartke,  and  Senator 
Randolph,  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
provisions  of  chapter  39  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Automobile 
and  Adaptive  Equifunent  for  Certain  Dis- 
abled Veterans  and  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  In 
the  91st  Congress,  I  authored  the  amend- 
ments to  this  chapter — Public  Law  91- 
666 — wliich  directed  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  the  adaptive 
equipment  necessary  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  or  other  conveyance  for  those 
veterans  eligible  for  the  automobile  as- 
sistance grant. 

Mr.  President,  the  jjurpose  of  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  is  to  clarify 
some  aspects  of  chapter  39  and  to  expand 
eligibility  to  certain  other  seriously  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  not  pre- 
viously eligible,  and  to  assure  that  the 
adaptive  equipment  provided  will  include 
all  those  devices  necessary  to  assure  the 
safe  and  healthful  operation  of  the  ve- 
hicle by  the  eligible  veteran. 

Since  Public  Law  91-666  was  enacted 
on  January  11,  1971,  there  have  been  at 
various  times  great  difficulties  in  its  im- 
plementation. I  have  written  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  two  occasions 
urging  the  development  of  safety  and 
quality  standards  for  automobile  adapt- 
ive equipment,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Intra- agency  committee  to 
determine  policies,  and  a  means  of 
alerting  servicemen  of  their  potential 
eligibility  under  chapter  39. 

The  VA's  replies  have  generally  not 
been  all  I  would  have  liked,  but  I  was 
extremely  gratified  that  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, in  his  October  28,  1971  reply  to  my 
first  letter  did  establish  an  intra-agency 
committee  along  the  lines  I  had  sug- 
gested. I  will  insert  this  correspondence 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Our  bill  today  attempts  to  correct 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
well  documented  in  these  exchanges  with 
the  VA,  and  in  the  cases  individual  vet- 
erans have  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2363  would  make  sev- 
eral important  changes  in  the  provisions 
of  chapter  39. 

First,  it  would  remove  the  inequitable 
limitation  now  governing  the  eligibility 
of  Vietnam  era  veterans  for  chapter  39 
assistance.  Presently,  imlike  World  War 
n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  must  meet  more 
stringent  llne-of-duty  criteria:  That  is, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  they  must  have 
been  Injured  in  the  line  of  duty  and  dm-- 
Ing  the  direct  performance  of  duty.  Yet 
severely  disabled  World  War  II  or 
Korean  confiict  veterans  are  eligible  for 
automobile  grant  assistance  and,  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  91-666,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  adaptive  equipment,  if  they 
satisfy  the  line-of-duty  criterion  alone. 
This  basic  inequity  would  have  been 


removed  had  the  Senate  passed  bill 
(H.R.  370)  been  enacted  In  the  91st 
Congress.  The  administration  has  now 
proposed  legislation  to  achieve  this  pur- 
pose. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  that  all 
those    who   served    after    January    31, 
1955— the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict 
era — and    before    August    4,    1964 — the 
beginning   of   the   Vietnam   era — would 
also     be     eligible     for     the     automo- 
bile   asistance    grant   and   the   provi- 
sion of  adaptive  equipment.  This  change 
would  conform  to  the  same  philosophy 
imderlying   the   adoption    last   year   of 
Public  Law  92-328  which  provided,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1973,  for  the  equalization  of 
so-called    "peacetime"    veterans    with 
those  who  served  in  "wartime"  for  the 
purposes  of  disability  compensation  and 
underlying  S.  59,  now  on  the  President's 
desk  for  signature,  which  would  among 
other  changes,  remove  these  distinctions 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  VA  hospital 
care  and  medical  services.  I  believe  the 
historical    dates    chosen    for    so-called 
"war"  periods  tend  to  be  arbitrary  and 
that  it  is  Inequitable  to  return  a  "peace- 
time" distinction  for  purposes  of  chapter 
39  when  it  has  been  removed  for  purposes 
of  VA  disability  compensation  and  health 
care. 

Third,  the  amendment  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  basic  automobile  grant 
allowance  from  $2,800  to  $3,300.  This  al- 
lowance is  awarded  on  a  one-time  basis 
to  those  veterans  eligible  under  the 
chapter.  This  increase  is  designed  to 
match  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  automobiles 
since  passage  of  the  last  Increase  in 
Public  Law  91-666  in  1970.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  originally  passed  a  $3,000  figure 
that  year  which  was  lowered  to  the 
present  $2,800  level  in  compromise  with 
the  House  version  of  H.R.  370. 

This  $500  increase  should  Itself  have 
no  Inflationary  impact;  rather.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  offset  the  16.9-percent  inflation 
which  has  eroded  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  present  $2,800  amount  since  Jan- 
uary 1970. 

Further  Justification  for  the  $500  In- 
crease proposed  in  the  bill  Is  provided  by 
the  following  analysis.  The  Senate,  in  Its 
1970  amendment — ^H.R.  370 — to  chap- 
ter 39,  originally  approved  an  Increase 
In  the  automobile  sdlowance  to  $3,000. 
That  figure  was  justified  by  data  regard- 
ing the  average-sized  American  auto- 
mobile cost.  Figures  recently  provided  by 
the  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors 
show  that  the  list  price  of  a  standard 
two-door  model  automobile  with  the  nec- 
essary power  steering,  power  brakes, 
automatic  transmission,  and  air-condi- 
tioning has  Increased  by  about  8.7  per- 
cent In  these  3  years.  Thus,  the  10  per- 
cent by  which  the  increase  in  this 
amendment  exceeds  the  1970  Senate- 
passed  figxire  will  allow  somewhat  for  the 
anticipated  rise  In  new  car  prices  for  the 
1974  models  due  on  the  market  very 
shortly. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  out  of  the 
amount  of  the  automobile  grant  the  VA 
is  authorized  to  pay  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes.  This  codifies  a  VA  General 
Counsel's  opinion  holding  that  such  pay- 
ments are  proper. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  defines 


for  the  first  time  in  law  the  term  "adap- 
tive equipment"  under  the  chapter  and 
lists  several  Items  as  Included  In  that 
term. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  amendment  to  chapter 
39  In  the  1970  law,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable confusion  and  arbitrary  appli- 
cation of  the  term  "adaptive  equipment." 
For  example,  what  a  veteran  would  re- 
ceive under  this  provision  from  one  VA 
regional  ofQce,  a  similarly  eligible  and 
disabled  veteran  would  not  necessarily 
receive  from  another.  One  specific  exam- 
ple of  unevenhanded  application  of  the 
law  Is  the  allowance  of  alr-conditionmg 
as  one  such  item  of  adaptive  equipment. 
VA  regulations  have  not  been  at  all  de- 
finitive   on    this    question — despite    the 
statutory  charge  on  the   Administrator 
to  prescribe  minimum  standards  of  safe- 
ty and  quality  for  adaptive  equipment 
and  to  provide  such  equipment  "under 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe" — 
and  some  veterans  have  received  air-con- 
ditioning as  allowable  adaptation  under 
chapter  39  whUe  others  similarly  situated 
have  been  refused.  Clearly,  such  arbitrary 
rulings  cannot  be  tolerated,  especially 
when  we  are    dealing  with  a  piece  of 
equipment    which    is    necessary    to    the 
health  and  safety  of  some  disabled  in- 
dividuals. Eligible  quadriplegic  veterans, 
for  example,  have  certain  outside  tem- 
perature limitations  which,  if  exceeded, 
may  cause  dizziness,  dehydration,  or  hy- 
pertension. These  limits  can  be  as  low 
as  90°  F.  Certainly,  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  these  types  of  conditions  do  not 
occur  during  the  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle. 

Fifth,  the  bill  requires  the  VA  Adminis- 
trator to  assure,  either  by  direct  provision 
or  by  contract,  that  driver  training  is 
available  at  every  VA  hospital,  and. 
where  appropriate,  at  VA  regional  offices 
and  other  medical  facilities,  to  those 
disabled  individuals  eligible  for  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  chapter.  It  does 
not  limit  such  training  to  those  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
chapter;  and  includes  express  authority 
for  the  Administrator  to  provide  for  such 
traming  for  those  who  are  not  eligible 
for  chapter  39  assistance  but  who  may 
need  such  training  as  a  part  of  their 
total  rehabilitation  in  a  VA  hospital. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  pay  for  liability  insurance  for 
eligible  veterans  during  the  period  he 
is  enrolled  in  such  training. 

On  that  point.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  have  received  indica- 
tions that  many  disabled  veterans  have 
enormous  difficulty  in  obtaining  auto- 
mobile Insurance.  If  they  are  able  to  pur- 
chase insurance,  it  is  only  through  'as- 
signed risk"  pools  and  at  very  high  r.ites. 
There  is  contradictory  evidence  concern- 
ing the  justification  for  this  practice. 
The  question  has  been  studied  in  v.irious 
States  and  the  re.su'.ts  in  thee  studips 
do  not  yield  a  conclusion  that  disabled 
drivers  are  necessarily  a  higher  nsk 
[iroup.  In  fact,  some  results  indicate  that 
the  very  contrary  is  true. 

The  hearings  that  will  be  held  on  this 
bill  tills  fall,  Mr.  President,  will  seek  to 
clarify  this  question  and  may  very  well 
result  in  our  amending  the  bill  to  make 
provision  for  appropriate  insurance  sub- 


sidies or,  at  the  very  least,  a  Joint  VA 
Department  of  Transportation  study  and 
report  on  all  of  the  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  reach  an  effective  conclusion  and  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  this  matter  in  the 
bill  we  report  from  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  we  are 
submitting  and  my  correspondence  with 
the  VA  on  implementation  of  Public  Law 
91-666  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  in  that  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
correspondence     were    ordered     to     be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  2363 

Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1901(1)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that 
part  of  clause  (A)  preceding  subclause  (1) 
g,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
*  "(A)  any  eligible  veteran  entitled  to  com- 

pensation under  chapter  11  of  this  title  for 
any  of  the  dlsabUltles  described  In  subclause 
(1).  (U).  or  (lU)  below.  If  the  dUabllity  Is 
the  result  of  an  injury  Incurred  or  disease 
contracted  in  or  aggravated  by  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  performed  during 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  after 
January-  31.  1955:". 

(b)  Section  1901  of  title  38  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'adaptive  equipment'  in- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to.  power  steering, 
power  brakes,  power  window  lifts,  power 
seats,  and  special  equipment  necessary  to 
assist  the  eligible  person  into  and  out  of 
the  automobUe  or  other  conveyance.  Such 
term  also  Includes  (A)  air  conditioning 
equipment  when  such  equipment  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  veteran 
and  to  the  safety  of  others,  regardless  of 
whether  the  automobUe  or  other  conveyance 
is  to  be  operated  by  the  eligible  person  or  Is 
to  be  operated  for  him  by  another  person; 
and  (B)  any  modification  of  the  roof  of  the 
automobUe  or  other  conveyance  If  needed  by 
the  eligible  person  because  of  his  physical 
condition." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1902  of 
such  title  38  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting 
"including  all  state,  local,  and  other  taxes," 
after  "conveyance"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears; and  (2)  striking  out  "$2,800,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,300.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1903  of  title  38  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall  provide, 
directly  or  by  contract,  for  the  conduct  of 
special  driver  training  courses  at  every  hos- 
pital and,  where  appropriate,  at  regional 
offices  and  other  medical  faculties,  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  Instruct  each 
eligible  person  to  operate  the  type  of  auto- 
mobUe or  other  conveyance  he  wishes  to  ob- 
tain with  assistance  under  this  chapter,  and 
may  make  such  courses  available  to  any  vet- 
eran determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
need  the  special  training  provided  in  them 
even  though  such  veteran  is  not  eligible  for 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  Insiirance  on  automobiles  and  other 
conveyances  used  in  conducting  the  special 
driver  training  courses  provided  under  this 
subsection  and  to  obtain,  at  Government  ex- 
pense, personal  UabUlty  and  property  dam- 
age insurance  for  all  persons  taking  such 
courses  without  regard  to  whether  such  per- 
sons are  taking  the  course  on  an  In -patient 
or  out-patient  basis." 

(b)  The  catch  line  of  section  1003  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 


of a  semicolon  and  the  following:   "special 
training  courses". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  39  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1903.  Limitations  on  assist- 
ance." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"1903.  Limitations   on    Assistance;     Special 
Training  Courses." 

Seitember  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  I  am  writing 
with  respect  to  Implementation  of  Public 
Law  91-666,  the  Disabled  Veterans'  and  Serv- 
icemen's AutomobUe  Assistance  Act  of  1970 
which,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  I  managed  through  the  Sen- 
ate last  winter. 

As  you  wUl  recall,  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  introduced  in  committee,  that 
act  amended  38  U.S.C.  i  1902  to  require  in 
subsection  (b)  thereof  that  In  addition  to  an 
automobUe  allowance  you  provide  each  per- 
son eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  39 
with  the  "adaptive  equipment  deemed  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  eligible  person  wlU 
be  able  to  operate  the  automobUe  or  other 
conveyance  in  a  matter  consistent  with  his 
own  safety  and  the  safety  of  others  and  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  applicable  standards  of  li- 
censure as  established  by  the  State  of  his 
residency  or  other  licensing  authority."  In 
addition,  the  same  Senate  amendment  di- 
rected in  subsection  (c)  of  §  1902  that  you 
shaU  "repair,  replace  or  reinstall  aU  adap- 
tive equipment  deemed  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  an  automobUe  or  other  con- 
veyance acquired"  under  chapter  39  and 
ShaU  "provide,  repair,  replace  or  relnstaU 
such  adaptive  equipment  for  any  automobUe 
or  other  conveyance  which  an  eligible  per- 
son may  subsequently  have  acquired." 

Finally,  the  committee  amendment  added 
a  subsection  (d)  In  i  1903  directing  that  you 
prescribe  minimtun  standards  of  safety  and 
quality  for  all  adaptive  equipment  provided 
under  chapter  39.  As  to  standards  of  safety 
and  quality  for  adaptive  equipment,  I  note 
with  disappointment  the  statement  In  Trans- 
mittal Sheet  466  (signed  by  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator by  your  direction)  that  issu- 
ance of  "standsirds  of  safety  [and]  ...  of 
standards  of  quality  must  .  .  .  await  accumu- 
lation of  experience."  I  fully  understand  the 
desire  to  accumulate  experience  with  this 
program,  but  I  believe  the  clear  direction  and 
Intention  of  section  1903(d)  is  that  you  are 
to  prescribe  centraUy  the  adaptive  equip- 
ment to  be  provided  under  chapter  39.  This 
requirement  was  designed  to  be  a  new  and 
additional  protection  for  the  eligible  veteran 
or  serviceman  acting  as  a  consumer.  I  strong- 
ly urge  you  to  direct  that  such  safety  and 
quality  standards  be  developed  forthwith. 
If  necessary  for  DM&S  to  have  new  personnel 
toward  that  end,  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port anticipated  that  possibility  in  stating 
(page  7) :  "The  Admimstrator  would,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  committee  substitute, 
establish  safety  and  quality  standards  for 
adaptive  equipment.  Such  safety  and  quality 
standards  are  already  established  for  pros- 
thetic devices  provided  by  the  Administrator 
as  part  of  medical  treatment  under  chapter 
17.  section  612(d)  of  title  38  United  States 
Code.  It  is  believed  that  the  same  capability 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  can  be 
effectively  employed,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  personnel  positions,  which  the  commit- 
tee recommends,  to  carry  out  a  similar  qual- 
ity control  program  for  the  automobile  adap- 
tive devices  which  the  Administrator  would 
provide  under  the  revised  chapter  39  con- 
tained in  the  committee  substitute." 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  Senate,  and  so 


far  as  I  am  aware,  the  House,  that  these  new 
authorities  with  respect  to  the  provision, 
replacement,  repair.  Installation,  and  rein- 
stallation of  adaptive  equipment  were  to 
ensure  tliat  the  full  expenses  of  all  vehicular 
adaptive  devices  necessary  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  disabled  veteran  were  provided 
directly  by  the  Veterans  AdminlstrBtlon  utu- 
Izlng  quality  control  standards.  Ck>nBlstent 
with  the  legislative  Intent,  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  as  to  the  most  seri- 
ously disabled  paraplegic  or  quadriplegic  vet- 
eran the  cost  of  providing  necessary  adaptive 
devices  and  related  Items  might  actually  ex- 
ceed the  t2.800  maximum  automobUe  aUow- 
ance  provided  under  section  1902(al . 

I  have  discussed  this  new  program  with 
various  individuals  knowledgeable  about 
the  affairs  of  severely  disabled  veterans  as 
well  as  those  who  have  bad  considerable 
experience  with  converting  conveyances  to 
provide  for  self-transportation  by  even  the 
most  severely  disabled  veterans.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  Inevitably  wiU  arise  some 
significant  questions  ^Ith  regard  to  the  Im- 
plementa^on  of  the  above  provisions  en- 
acted in  PX.  91-666  and  that  consideration 
of  these  matters  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration might  become  somewhat  protracted 
since  so  many  difTerent  offices  and  divisions 
are  involved.  Such  questions  would  very 
lUcely  be  entailed  In  Central  Office  consid- 
eration of  applications  (of  VA  Form  10- 
2641)  for  approval  of  special  equipment  not 
Included  in  E^xhiblt  A  of  ClrciUar  10-71-115 
costing  in  excess  of  $500. 

Specifically,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing VA  divisions,  services  and  offices  all 
have  an  interest,  expertise,  and  function  with 
respect  to  the  effective  operation  of  this 
new    program : 

Physical  Medicine  and  RehabUitation 
Service.  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery (DM&S). 

Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service, 
DM&S. 

Spinal  Cord  Injury  Service.  DM&S. 

Engineering    Service.    DM&S. 

Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director  for  Pro- 
fessional   Services,    DM&S. 

Chief  Medical  Director,  DM&S. 

Department  of  Veterans  Benefits. 

General    Counsel. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  respectfully  urge 
that  you  establish  an  intraagency  committee 
reporting  directly  to  you  or  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator to  establish  policies  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  the  new  adaptive 
devices  provisions  and  to  ensure  their  effec- 
tive implementation  in  order  that  the  severe- 
ly disabled  veterans  who  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  chapter  39  will  be  more  fully,  quick- 
ly, and  compassionately  served  and  wiU  be 
afforded  thereby  the  maximum  self-mobility 
under    chapter   39. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  need  to  advise  ail  potentially  eligi- 
ble servicemen  of  their  possible  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  chapter.  You  wlU 
recall  that  at  the  time  of  the  biU's  enact- 
ment by  Congress,  the  Senate — very  reluc- 
tantly— agreed  to  accept  the  restrictive  House 
eligibility  standard — limiting  eligibility  for 
automobiles  and  adaptive  devices  only  to 
those  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  who  bad 
incurred  the  injury  in  line  of  duty — which 
was  not  made  applicable  to  Vietnam  era  serv- 
icemen, on  the  understanding  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  would  do 
everything  possible  to  ensvu-e  that  every  serv- 
iceman who  might  possibly  be  eligible  for 
asistance  under  this  revised  chapter  39  be 
fully  advised  of  his  possible  eliglbUlty  and 
be  urged  to  file  an  application  for  assistance 
prior  to  his  separation  or  retirement. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  learning  what 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  V.A.  and  the 
Department  of  Defence  to  orgar.lze  a  system 
of  alerting  such  servicemen  of  their  poten- 
tial eligibility  and  assisting  them  in  filing 
an   application,  prior   to   their   discharge. 
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In  general  (and  except  as  noted  above), 
the  procedures  adopted  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VAB  Transmittal  Sheet  466 
(April  16,  1971)  and  DM&S  Circular  No.  10- 
17-115  (June  4,  1971))  In  implementing  the 
provisions  of  PX.  91-666  seem  to  adhere  to 
the  Intent  described  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory. I  am  very  gratified  with  the  response 
shown  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  lor  the  co- 
operation, alacrity  and  dedication  displayed 
by  the  V.A.  in  actlug  upon  this  measure. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continuing 
cooperation    with    the    Subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

Alan    Cranston, 

Cliairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  28, 1971. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Health    and 
Hospitals,  Committee  on  Veteraris'  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
September  10,  regarding  implementation  of 
the  Disabled  Veterans'  and  Servicemen's  Au- 
tomobile Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  cutset  that  the 
implementation  of  the  law  could  not  be 
treated  routinely.  Safety  and  quality  stand- 
ards for  the  adaptive  equipment,  unlike  those 
already  developed  in  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration for  other  types  of  prosthetic  devices, 
mvolve  not  only  the  safety  of  handicapped 
drivers,  but  also  the  safety  of  others  on  the 
highways.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  through  Its  Prosthetics  and  Sen- 
sory Aids  Service,  has,  therefore,  entered  up- 
on a  special  program  of  study  and  develop- 
ment of  adaptive  equipment  conducted  prin- 
cipally at  our  Prosthetics  Center  in  New  York 
City.  Additional  technical  personnel  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Center  for  this  purpose, 
and  necessary  funds  have  been  allocated. 

Our  Washington  people  and  those  In  the 
Prosthetics  Center  have  consulted  with 
agencies  outside  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion working  in  related  fields.  These  have  in- 
cluded the  Traffic  Engineering  Safety 
Department  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, and  the  Institute  for  RehabUlta- 
tlon  Medicine  at  New  York  University  Med- 
ical Center  (whose  resources  are  pooled  with 
those  of  the  Center  for  Safety  at  New  York 
University).  Such  cooperation  baa  been  wel- 
comed, mutually,  and  promises  to  benefit  all 
drivers  with  handicaps  like  those  of  the  vet- 
erans and  servicemen. 

In  June  of  this  year.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion representatives  attended  a  seminar  on 
Driver-Training  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped conducted  by  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  Institute  for  RehabUita- 
tion  Medicine.  The  seminar  emphasized  the 
limitations  of  commercially  available  adap- 
tive equipment;  lack  of  scientific  evaluation 
of  the  hardware;  absence  of,  specifications, 
standards,  or  national  coordination  at  the 
private,  state  or  federal  level:  and  nonin- 
volvement  of  the  medical  community  in 
adaptive  equipment  prescription  and  check- 
out. Participation  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration was  hailed  by  faculty  and  attendees 
at  the  seminar  as  a  milestone  In  the  overall 
handicapped  driver  program. 

In  summary,  our  engineering  people  feel 
that  too  little  is  known  about  adaptive 
equipment  for  automobiles  to  rush  Into  the 
development  of  quality  standards  without 
full  mvestigatlon  of  the  available  market. 
Upon  completion  of  our  evaluation  of  exist- 
ing equipment,  we  will  set  appropriate  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  quality  and  develop  valid 
specifications  to  attain  them.  In  the  Interim, 
should  details  of  progress  be  desired,  may  f 
suggest  that  members  of  your  staff  contact 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Stewart,  Director.  Prosthetic 
and  Sensory  Aids  Service. 


Your  suggestion  for  an  intra-agency  com- 
mittee to  e.isure  effective  implementation 
of  the  adaptive  devices  provisions  of  the  law 
appeals  to  me.  I  am  asking  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  to  give  me  his  recommendations 
for  membership,  functions,  and  responsibili- 
ties, of  such  a  committee  to  be  chaired  by 
him,  or  his  designee. 

Veterans  Administration  Contact  Repre- 
sentatives visit  all  military  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  benefit  counseling 
and  personalized  individual  assistance  to 
disabled  servicemen.  In  the  military  hospi- 
tal program,  these  representatives,  working 
with  the  military  personnel,  identify  pa- 
tients betog  admitted  early  in  their  period  of 
hospitalization;  au  interview  is  scheduled 
and.  all  appropriate  applications  are  com- 
pleted. This  program  has  been  in  operation 
since  late  1966.  With  the  passage  of  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans'  and  Servicemen's  Automo- 
bile Assistance  Act  ht  1970.  a  directive  was 
issued  to  our  represiitatlves  at  military  hos- 
pitals to  review  their  records  of  patients  to 
insure  that  each  chsabled  serviceman  who 
had  potential  eligibility  had  filed  the  tp- 
propriate  application  and  that  the  applica- 
tion was  forwarded  to  our  regional  office  for 
development. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  foregoing  infor- 
mation will  allay  any  misgivings  you  may 
have  had  about  our  administration  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Disabled  Veterans' 
and  Servicemen's  AutomobUe  Assistance 
Act  of  1970. 

Sincerely. 

DoNALo  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 


August  3,  1973 


VcTESANs'  Administration, 
Washington,  B.C..  February  10, 1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Health    and 
Hospitals.     U.S.     Senate,     Washington, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  19  which  was  ad- 
dr«sed  to  Dr.  Robert  E.  Stewart,  Director 
Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service,  regard- 
ing the  Implementation  of  Public  Law  91-666 
the  Disabled  Veterans'  and  Servicemen's  Act' 

As  mentioned  in  the  Administrator's  let- 
ter to  you  on  October  28.  1971.  we  took  im- 
medUte  steps  to  carry  out  the  responsibility 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Execution  of  the  program  to  de- 
velop minimum  standards  of  safety  and  qual- 
ity for  all  adaptive  equipment  was  delegated 
to  the  Director,  VA  Prosthetics  Center  New 
York,  N.Y. 

On  May  10,  1971.  plans  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  were  submitted.  The  program 
was  to  be  conducted  by  their  Bioengineerinij 
Research  Service  and  organized  In  three  over- 
lapping phases,  evaluation,  optimization  and 
specifications  development.  This  sequence 
of  projects  was  proposed  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  surveying  and  evaluating  all  com- 
merciaUy  avaUable  aids  for  handicapped 
drivers  and.  later,  the  possible  development 
of  Improvements.  After  this,  the  formulation 
of  an  official  set  of  standards  and  specifica- 
tions will  be  undertaken. 

Concurrent  with  theses  steps,  the  Director, 
Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service.  Veterans 
Administration  Central  Office,  Washington. 
D.C.  wrote  to  all  28  known  manufacturers  of 
adaptive  equipment  aaklng  for  literature 
price  lists  and  other  material  which  describes 
their  products.  Also  requested  was  Informa- 
tion as  to  whether  the  equipment  had  been 
evaluated  by  a  laboratory,  testing  company 
or  other  source.  They  were  queried  regarding 
special  arrangemenu  with  drlvmg  schools, 
automobile  dealers.  Installers  and  other 
sources  which  could  be  helpful  to  handicap- 
ped drivers.  General  comment  and  advice  was 
also  solicited.  The  source  for  the   mailing 


included  a  list  assembled  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  the  ParE^>legla 
News  and  Accent  on  Living  advertisers. 

Twenty-one  responses  were  received- 
eleven,  however,  were  in  the  form  of  del 
scriptive  brochures  only.  Of  the  ten  letters, 
one  company  advised  that  they  had  tested 
their  Rest-A-Poot  accelerator  themselves  and 
the  Gresham  Driving  Aids,  Inc.,  advised  that 
their  hand  controls  were  evaluated  by  the 
OldsmobUe  Division  Testing  Laboratory  many 
years  ago. 

With  this  substantiation  of  the  absence 
of  comprehensive  Industry-wide  engineering 
quality  evaluations,  the  VA  Prosthetic  Cen- 
ter recruited  two  technicians  and  purchased, 
as  the  start  m  obtaimng  all  marketed  driving 
aids,  30  different  Items  from   three  of  the 
larger  suppliers.  Each  of  these  devices  is  cur- 
rently  being   subjected    to   an    engineering 
analysis  of  design.  materUU  and  construc- 
tion. An  Aetna  Driver  Simulator,  with  com- 
puter, has  Just  been  delivered  and  when  it 
has  been  installed  and  calibrated  each  item 
of  adaptive  equipment  wUl  be  attached  and 
tested  by  various  handicapped  drivers.  The 
technicians   will    then    evaluate    the    func- 
tional utility  and  the  physical  requlremenU 
Imposed  on  the  disabled  part  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  whole  person,  under  controlled 
conditions.  To  road  test  thta  equipment,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Para- 
lyzed   Veterans    Association,    who   are    now 
using  driving  aids,  to  InstaU  the  equipment 
in    their    personal    automobiles. 

The  schedule  calls  for  completion  of  the 
engineering  analysU  of  the  Items  on  hand 
by  the  end  of  February  1972.  As  other  man- 
facturers'  products  are  purchased  they  wUl 
be  Included  In  the  analysis  with  a  final  tar- 
get date  of  April  1978.  Concurrently,  the 
road  testing  wUl  be  conducted  with  com- 
pletion programmed  for  the  end  of  June,  1972. 
Those  devices  which  exhibit  sound  engineer- 
ing principles,  demonstrate  no  safety  haz- 
ards in  all  of  the  tests  and  which  are  reason- 
ably efficient  and  durable  wlU  be  used  aa 
models  for  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  specifications. 

The   Bloenglneerlng   Research   Service   of 
the   VA    Prosthetics   Center    has    conducted 
similar  programs  for  the  past  20  years  with 
components  used  In  artificial  Umbs,  braces, 
wheelchairs  and  medical  equipment,  but  the' 
field    of    automotive    adaptive    equipment 
constitutes    a    new    experience.    The    staff, 
therefore,   has  made  plans  to  take   advan- 
tage of  the  expertise  of  the  Industry  In  the 
establishment  of  these  standards  and  spec- 
ifications. As  few  of  the  manufacturers  are 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Bloenglneerlng 
Research    Service,    the    Director.    Prosthetic 
and  Sensory  Aids  Service,  plans  to  convene  a 
conference   of   all    Interested   persons.    This 
may  poeslbly  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  National   Convention   of  the   Paralyzed 
Veterans  Association  in  July  yslnce  so  many 
companies    exhibit    theh-    products    at    that 
meeting.  By  that  time  the  experience  and 
Information  developed  will  enable  the  staff 
of  the  VA  Prosthetics  Center  to  deal  with 
engineering  and  functional  problems  which 
have  been  identified  and  hopefully,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  manufacturers,  to  develop 
sound  standards  of  safety  and  quality  and 
specifications.    The    target    date,    based    on 
the  above  timetable,  is  December  of  1972. 
No  steps  have  been  taken  as  yet  to  develop 
new   designs   since   our   engineers   are   con- 
vinced that  only  by  objective  technical  anal- 
ysis of  the  available  devices  can  they  furnish 
effective  direction   for   the  development  of 
improvements.  Deficiencies  must  be  identi- 
fied before  improvement  can  be  effected. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  J.  MT788ES,  MJ}., 

Chief  Medical  Director 
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Junun  19, 1072. 
Dr.  ROBKET  X.  Stewabt, 

Director,  Prosthetic  and  Sentory  Aids  Service, 
Veterans'  Adyninistration,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Sttwast:  I  am  quite  Intereited  In 
the  Veterans  Administration  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  91-666.  the  Disabled  Vet- 
erans' and  Servicemen's  Automobile  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970.  and  particularly  In  the  new 
subsection  (d)  in  Section  1903  of  title  38 
added  by  that  law  which  directs  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  to  prescribe  minimum 
standards  of  safety  and  quality  for  all  adap- 
tive equipment  provided  under  chapter  39. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, advised  me  of  your  responsibility  for 
undertaking  this  task  and  of  your  activities 
in  the  evaluation  of  existing  adaptive  equip- 
ment for  handicapped  Individuals  and 
for  the  evaluation  of  new  equipment  as  it  is 
developed. 

I  would  appreciate  a  report  on  your  activ- 
ities so  far.  Including  the  types  of  equip- 
ment tested,  the  methods  of  testing,  and  the 
extent  to  which  safety  is  enstued  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  hazard.  I  would  also  be  in- 
terested in  any  steps  you  have  taken  to  de- 
velop equipment  as  a  result  of  the  rather  dis- 
couraging conclusions  reached  at  the  June 
seminar  on  Driver  Training  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped  conducted  by  the  New  York 
University  Medical  Center  Institute  for  Re- 
habilitation Medicine. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  letters 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Michael  Bums.  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  and  from  Mr.  Sanford  Arkln,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  for  Mobility  Aids.  Inc., 
commenting  on  the  Veterans  Administration 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans'  and  Servicemen's  Automobile 
AssUtance  Act  of  1970.  Both  these  gentle- 
men offer  very  constructive  suggestions  on 
the  administration  of  programs  under  this 
Act,  and  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse to  the  pomt  they  raise. 

Many  thanks  for  your  cooperation  with  the 
Subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 

AuM  Cranston, 

Chairman, 

Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hotpitala. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.   Beall,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 

Randolph.    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 

Javits,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Pell, 

and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  2364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  operation 
of  all  domestic  volunteer  service  pro- 
grams by  the  ACTION  Agency,  to  estab- 
lish certain  new  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

THE  DOMESTIC  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1973 

COBlFROmSK  VERSION 


promise  version  we  have  worked  out  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  and  with  the 
administration.  I  am  able  to  assure  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  this  is  a  good 
measure  and  that  It  has  the  support  of 
the  administration,  as  communicated  to 
me  yesterday  by*  Presidential  Assistant 
Melvin  Laird. 

In  accordance  with  prior  arrangements 
between  the  House  and  Senate  sponsors 
under  this  compromise,  I  will  not  speak 
at  this  time  to  describe  the  provisions  of 
the  compromise. 

Instead.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  joint  explana- 
tory statement  on  the  compromise,  which 
statement  has  been  agreed  to  between 
the  two  committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Joint    Explanatory    Statement    Regarding 

House  Senate  Compromise  on  S.  1148/H.R. 

7265  Embodied  in  S.  2364 

1.  With  respect  to  section  104(b)  regard- 
ing periods  of  service  of  VISTA  volunteers  en- 
rolled under  part  A  of  title  I,  the  Commit- 
tees m  both  Houses  wish  to  make  clear  that 
the  language  In  the  Senate  bill  "Including  or 
excluding  periods  of  time  devoted  to  training 
as  the  Director  may  determine",  although 
not  Included  In  the  compromise.  Is  considered 
to  be  Implicit  therein  and  In  section  113(a) 
which  cross  references  section  104(b)  as  to 
the  periods  of  service  for  UYA  part  B  volun- 
teers. Also,  with  respect  to  this  subsection, 
the  Committees  wish  to  stress,  and  the 
agency  concurs,  that  it  Is  imperative  that 
VISTA  volunteer  applicants  be  advised,  at 
the  time  they  receive  Invitations  to  training, 
of  the  length  of  service  for  which  they  are 
being  mvited.  This  will  constitute  a  change 
In  Agency  procedures.  It  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  varying  periods  of  service  au- 
thorized for  VISTA  volunteers  imder  the 
subsection  in  the  compromise. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  language  in  section 
105(a)  (1)  In  the  compromise  permitting  the 
Director,  as  an  exception,  to  provide  stipends 
to  VISTA  volunteers  under  part  A  of  title  I 
for  extended  periods  of  service  not  totalimg 
one  year  in  Individual  cases,  the  Committees 
intend  that  such  extended  periods  of  serv- 
ice not  be  less  than  ten  months  (Including 
or  excluding  training  as  the  Director  may 
determine). 

3.  With  respect  to  section  112  in  the  com- 
promise permitting  payment  of  stipends  to 
University  Year  for  ACTION  (UYA)  volun- 
teers serving  under  part  B  of  title  I  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  105 
In  part  A,  the  discussion  In  Item  2  above  also 
applies  with  respect  to  their  "extended  peri- 
ods of  service  not  totalimg  one  year  ". 

4.  With  respect  to  section  114(c)  in  the 
compromise  regarding  the  payment  of  living 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send     ^ „ „ ^^, ^ 

to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  operation     allowances  and  the  provision  of  other  sup 
of  all   domestic   volunteer  service  pro- 
grams by  the  ACTION  Agency,  to  estab- 
lish certain  new  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  this  bill 
arises  from  the  text  of  S.  1148  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  18,  1973.  and  H.R. 
7265  as  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  26,  1973.  The 
text  in  the  bill  is  a  compromise  worked 
out  between  the  two  Houses  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  Introducing  legis- 
lation comparable  to  S.  1148  as  a  com- 


port and  allowances  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termine to  short-term  or  part-time  volun- 
teers in  special  service-learning  programs, 
the  Committees  have  deliberately  excluded 
the  authority  to  pay  stipends  to  any  such 
volunteers.  It  Is  further  Intended  by  the 
Committees  that  the  periods  of  service  for 
volunteers  In  special  servlce-leammg  pro- 
grams under  section  114  In  the  compromise 
may  be  of  such  length  as  the  Director  may 
determine  without  regard  to  any  provisions 
of  part  A  or  B.  and  that  the  discussion  In 
items  2  and  3  above  with  respect  to  payment 
of  stipends,  in  individual  cases,  to  VISTA 
and  UYA  volunteers  serving  extended  peri- 
ods of  service  has  no  application  to  section 
114  volunteers  whatsoever. 


6.  With  respect  to  title  HI— National  Vol- 
unteer Programs  To  Assist  Small  Businesses 
and  Promote  Volunteer  Service  by  Persons 
With  Business  Experience — which  represents 
technical  Improvements  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment, 
the  Committees  wish  to  stress  the  following: 
(a)  that  the  "assignment  of  volunteers"  un- 
der such  title  refers  to  a  work  situation  which 
has  been  explained  to  and  accepted  by  the 
volunteer  In  question:  (b)  that  the  compro- 
mise in  section  302(b)  expressly  requires  the 
agreement  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (SBA)  Administrator  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  service  prescribed  by  the 
ACTION  Agency  Director  for  SCORE,  ACE 
volunteers  with  respect  to  their  provision  of 
assistance  to  persons  or  enterprises  seeking 
to  obtain,  or  receiving,  financial  or  manage- 
ment counselling  assistance  from  the  SBA 
(which  assistance  Is  performed  under  the 
SBA's  direction);  (c)  that  the  authority  In 
section  302(c)(1)  in  the  compromise,  to  re- 
imburse title  III  volunteers  for  necessary 
out-of-pocket  expenses  (which  shall  include, 
as  under  the  Senate  bill,  parking  and  mileage 
in  the  event  of  appropriate  uses  of  automo- 
biles, meals,  telephone  calls,  and  the  cost  of 
necessary  temporary  secretarial  services  not 
available  from  either  the  ACTION  Agency  or 
the  SBA)  Incident  to  their  provision  of  serv- 
ices and  the  payment  to  them  of  travel  ex- 
penses (Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) while  providing  such  services.  In- 
cludes the  payment  of  such  travel  expkenses 
for  any  necessary  travel  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  any  such  services,  and 
that  thU  authority  Is  available  without  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  miles  of  such  travel 
by  such  volunteers.  In  contrast  to  the  limited 
authority  in  section  8(b)(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  which  Imposes  a  50-mlle  mini- 
mum on  the  exercise  of  the  SBA  Administra- 
tor's travel-expenses  payment  authority;  (d) 
that  It  Is  the  Intention  and  understanding 
of  the  Committees  that  SCORE/ ACE  and 
other  title  in  volunteers,  while  carrying  out 
official  activities  pursuant  to  such  title,  are 
covered  under  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  (subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  <rf 
title  5,  U5.C.)  for  work-related  Injuries,  as 
Individuals  providing  services  to  the  U.S. 
Government  without  compensation  such  as 
if  they  were  on  mvitatlonai  travel  orders,  and 
further,  that  this  same  coverage  logically  ex- 
tends to  volunteers  serving  under  title  n — 
National  Older  American  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams— while  they  are  carrying  out  official 
activities  pursuant  to  such  title;  (e)  that 
a  very  appropriate  application  of  the  ex- 
pertise of  SCORE/ACE  and  other  title  in 
volunteers  beyond  the  counselling  of  SBA 
clients  would  be  for  such  volunteers,  either 
separately  or  working  in  conjunction  with 
title  II  (especially  in  the  new  Senior  Com- 
panions program)  and  title  I  volunteers,  to 
provide  financial  and  Investment  counselling 
to  senior  citizens  and  others  living  on  fixed 
incomes  In  order  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
maxhnum  use  of  their  limited  resources. 

The  Committees  also  expect  that  the  Agen- 
cies will  consult  with  appropriate  SCORE/ 
ACE  volunteers  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  title  III. 

6.  With  respe<n;  to  section  404(f)  in  the 
compromise  regarding  the  assignment  or 
delegation  of  substantial  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  ACTION  Agency  domestic  pro- 
grams tmder  the  Act,  the  Committees  do  not 
intend  the  reference  to  clause  (2)  of  section 
402  in  any  way  to  authorize  the  delegation 
of  authorities  which  may  be  otherwise  pro- 
hibited to  experts  or  consultants  employed 
by  the  Agency  under  such  clause.  Further, 
the  Committee  stress  that  the  substitution 
of  the  word  "programs"  for  the  word  "func- 
tions" In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
and  the  deletion  of  the  last  sentence  of  the 
subsection,  as  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
Is  Intended  to  simplify  and  clarify  the  sub- 
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section  and  to  cany  out  the  same  purpose 
Intended  by  such  language  In  the  Senate 
bill — namely,  that  the  provisions  of  the  sub- 
section have  no  application  to  persons  carry- 
ing out  administrative  functions  in  support 
of  other  than  program -related  activities  in 
the  Agency,  that  Is,  no  application  to  per- 
sons in  the  category  characterized  by  the 
Agency  as  "Agency-wide  support"  (generally 
those  persons  who  are  carrying  out  staff  and 
volunteer  recruitment,  selection,  personnel, 
budget  and  finance,  legislative,  legal,  and 
public  information  activities  in  support  of 
both  the  domestic  and  International  opera- 
tions of  the  Agency). 

7.  With  respect  to  section  405(a)  in  the 
compromise  regarding  the  membership  on 
the  National  Voluntary  Service  Advisory 
Council,  the  language  "individuals  interested 
In  serving  and  benefited  by  programs"  car- 
ried out  by  the  Agency  Includes  former 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  other  former,  vol- 
unteers under  Agency  programs,  and  also 
the  persons  served  by  such  programs.  F^u'th- 
er,  It  Is  the  expectation  of  the  Committees 
that  a  full  25-member  Council  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  that  in  addition  to  appropriate 
representation  on  the  Council  of  such  inter- 
national and  domestic  program  beneficiaries, 
the  Coimcli  will  include  at  least  one  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  and  one  former  volim- 
teer  from  each  of  the  major  domestic  pro- 
grams authorized  imder  this  Act. 

8.  With  respect  to  section  419  In  the  com- 
promise regarding  the  status  of  title  U  and 
title  in  volunteers  with  respect  to  eligibU- 
Ity  for  certain  benefits,  the  Committees  note 
that  the  Inclvislon  of  this  section  In  the  com- 
promise In  the  form  included  In  the  Senate 
bill  makes  unnecessary  the  Inclusion  of  sub- 
sections (d)  In  both  section  201  and  211,  as 
Included  in  the  House  amendment — these 
subsections  are  identical  to  subsections  (d) 
of  both  section  601  and  611  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  added  by  P  L  93- 
29,  included  in  title  VI  which  would  be  re- 
pealed by  section  604  of  this  Act— and  that 
the  subsections  were  thus  not  Included  in 
the  compromise. 

9.  With  respect  to  section  417(a)  In  the 
compromise  regarding  nondiscrimination  in 
programs  carried  out  under  the  Act.  the  ref- 
erence to  disability  was  not  included  in  the 
compromise  because  of  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fining that  term  with  precision  and  because 
it  was  believed  to  be  inappropriate  to  legis- 
late a  distinction  between  physical  and  men- 
tal handicap  or  disability.  The  Committees 
expect  and  understand  that  there  wUl  be 
no  discrimination  based  on  physical  or  men- 
tal handicap  in  ACTION  Agency  programs 
when  all  eligibility  and  program  criteria  are 
met.  Moreover,  the  Committees  note  that  the 
subject  of  discrimination  based  upon  physi- 
cal or  mental  handicap  in  connection  with 
Federal  contracts  or  subcontracts  and  with 
Federal  grants  is  fully  dealt  with  in  both 
House  and  Senate  (8.  1875)  versions  of  HR. 
8070,  the  proposed  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
now  pending  in  House /Senate  conference. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  language  of  the 
compromise  In  section  501  regarding  author- 
izations of  appropriations  for  title  I  pro- 
visions, it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  that  the  $29.6  million 
earmarked  for  poverty  and  poverty-related 
programs  Iti  subsection  (a)  wUl  be  expended 
In  full  and  that  the  programs  for  which  it 
win  be  expended  will  be  full-time  volunteer 
programs.  The  Committees  also  understand 
the  Administration's  view  that  these  author- 
ization provisions  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  precedent  for  other  legislation. 

Further,  with  respect  to  the  language  In 
subsection  (b)  requiring  that  If  amounts  are 
-,  appropriated  in  excess  of  $37.6  million  under 
/  title  I,  a  "commensurate"  increase  be  made  in 
the  sums  made  available  for  part  A  of  tlt:e  I 
the  Committees  adopt  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "commensurate"  as  that  term  Ls  used 
therein,  the  definition  In  WebsterS  New  In- 


tematioTial  Dictionary  Second  Edition.  Un- 
abridged (195S),  on  page  537  as  follows:  "1. 
equal  In  measure  or  extent;  also  proportion- 
ate; corresponding;". 

11.  With  respect  to  section  604  In  the  com- 
promise regarding  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  administration  of  the  Act. 
the  Committees  note  that  the  two  admln- 
Utratrative   expenses   limitations   contained 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  in 
the  Senate   bUl   were   not   Included   In   the 
compromise  in  order  to  permit  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  complete  Its  study    re- 
quested   by    the   Senate    Foreign   Relations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  regarding  ap- 
propriate  methods   of   allocating    costs    for 
Agency-wide  support  activities  as   between 
international  and  domestic  program  appro- 
priations Items.  This  treatment  In  the  com- 
promise is  in  line  with  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress in  deleting  from  HJl.  5293.  the  Peace 
Corps  FY  1974  authorization  Act  (now  P.L. 
93-49),  certain  slmUlar  restrictive  provisions 
regarding  administrative  expenses  and  per- 
sonnel appointments.  It  is  the  Intention  of 
the  Committees,  after  having  received  and 
reviewed  this  report  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  after  taking  into  consideration 
any    comments    thereon    submitted    by    the 
Agency,  to  work  together  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  in 
the  respective  bodies  to  develop  and  enact 
legislation  providing  for  one  administrative 
expenses  funding  mechanism   (management 
fund)    to  support  the  Agency-wide  admin- 
istrative "support"  functions.  Moreover,  the 
Committees  urge  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  complete  its  report  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  in  order  that  this  troublesome 
matter  can  be  expeditiously  resolved  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Agency.  The  Committees  further  note 
that    the    Agency's    operations    under    the 
figures  Included  in  the  President's  FY  1974 
budget  request  wUl  satisfy  both  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  limitations  Included  in 
the  Senate  bUl.  and  that  they  expect  Agency- 
wide  administrative  support  costs  thereafter 
to  continue  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

12.  Section  423  of  the  Senate  bUl  regarding 
audit  by  the  Comptroller  General,  was  not 
Included  In  the  compromise  since  the  AC- 
TION Agency  has  advised  that  Its  and  Its 
contractees  and  grantees  record-keeping  and 
book-keeping  requirements  and  regulations 
currently  comply  with  the  section  and  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office's  requirements, 
and  that  the  Agency  will  cooperate,  and  re- 
quire such  cooperation  of  Its  grantees  and 
contractees.  with  the  GAO  In  any  GAO  audit 
procedures. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  wish,  however. 
Mr.  PresWent,  to  make  note  of  and  ex- 
press my  deep  gratitude  for  the  great 
efforts  to  work  out  the  differences  in  this 
bill  on  the  other  side  by  the  House  prin- 
cipal sponsors,  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Mr.  Hawkins,  by  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin,  and  by  the  bill's  dis- 
tinguished sponsor,  Mrs.  Mink.  We  are 
also  truly  indebted  to  the  pre  at  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Mr.  Perkins,  and  its  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Quie)  for  their  indispens- 
able assistance  on  this  legislation  on  the 
House  side.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege 
to  work  with  them  all. 

They  were  most  ably  assisted  by  Bill 
Beckhi.m  and  Patsy  Fleming  for  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  the  subcommittee  major- 
ity, by  Marty  LaVor  for  the  minority,  by 


Dean  Hewitt  for  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  by  Don  Baker  and  Bill  Cable  for 
the  chairman.  They  have  provided  the 
finest  type  of  staff  assistance  to  achieve 
this  compromise  and  fwjilitate  its  pas- 
sage. 

On  our  side.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
again  pay  tribute  to  the  truly  bipartisan 
efforts  and  contributions  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  his 
very  hard-working  legislative  assistant 
David  Rust,  as  well  as  John  Scales  for 
the  minority.  Senator  Beall  has  been  a 
great  ally  and  partner  throughout  this 
venture.  I  also  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  principal  majority 
sponsor  of  this  biU  and  S.  1148  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) for  his  special  assistance,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Javits).  In  addition,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  sup- 
port of  other  sponsors  of  the  bill the 

Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
They  and  their  staff  have  also  been  of 
great  help. 

For  myself,  I  want  again  to  thank  for  a 
job  very  well  done  Fran  Butler  and  Jon 
Steinberg  of  the  subcommittee  who  have 
been  at  work  on  this  legislation  for  well 
over  a  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  has  been 
a  tripartite  effort:  Senate,  House,  and 
administration.  The  willingness  of  the 
administration  to  work  with  us  to  ac- 
commodate our  differences  on  this  meas- 
ure has  been  a  great  example  of  the  bi- 
partisan and  really  nonpartisan  nature 
of   the  volunteer  programs  under  the 
ACTION  Agency.  That  is  the  way  these 
programs  and  that  Agency  should  func- 
w*?".l  '^"^-  I  want  to  pay   tribute  to 
Michael     Balzano,     Director     of     the 
ACTION  Agency,  Mel  Laird  at  the  White 
House,  Paul  ONeUl  at  OMB,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Eric  Silberstein,  the  Agency's 
congressional  liaison,  for  his  very  effec- 
tive representation  of  the  interests  and 
position  of  the  Agency  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  his  knowledge  of  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  very  hopeful  sign 
that  this  bill  has  been  worked  out  with- 
out the  need  for  a  Presidential  veto  first. 
I  wish  we  could  do  that  more  often  If 
the  administration  will  only  talk  with 
us  about  the  bills  we  are  developing.  I 
feel  confident  we  can  accomplish  the 
kind  of  cooperation  that  has  character- 
ized our  work  on  this  bill.  After  \etoes. 
we  have  recently  been  able  to  work  out 
acceptable  compromises  on  a  number  of 
bills  with  which  I  have  been  closely  in- 
volved: On  S.  50.  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of 
1973— Public  Law  93-29— on  S.  59,  the 
Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of 
1973,  a  bill  I  authored  which  was  signed 
by  the  President  yesterday,  on  S.  49,  the 
Veterans  Cemeteries  Act  of  1973— Public 
Law  93-43— and  on  S.  1875,  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,  the  Senate-passed  vo- 
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catlonal  rehabilitation  bill  now  pending 
in  conference.  Senate  and  House  leaders 
also  successfully  negotiated  with  the  ad- 
ministration the  August  15  Cambodia 
and  Indochina  bombing  cutoff  date. 

In  other  areas,  an  accord  has  appar- 
ently been  reached  on  the  highway  trust 
f imd  bill ;  the  President  signed  two  com- 
promise health  bills  in  June;  and  similar 
progress  seems  possible  on  other  pend- 
ing measures. 

In  contrast,  the  President  vetoed  S. 
504,  the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems  Act  of  1973  on  Wednesday  and 
the  Senate  yesterday  overrode  that  veto 
77  to  16.  I  hope  the  House  will  follow 
suit,  but  the  point  is  that  on  that  bUl. 
despite  repeated  invitations  by  me  and 
my  staff,  the  administration  made  no 
efforts  whatsoever  to  work  with  us.  That 
is  no  way  to  run  a  government,  and  I 
deeply  regret  it. 

Coming  up  in  committee  in  Septem- 
ber are  two  measures  I  am  deeply  In- 
volved with.  S.  1708.  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research 
Amendments  of  1973,  and  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  legislation.  Also, 
two  very  important  manpower  training 
and  employment  measures.  S.  1559  and 
8. 1560,  should  be  in  conference  this  fall; 
they  are  compromise  measures  already 
and  should  be  signed  by  the  President. 
I  fervently  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  administration  will  approach  all 
these  measures  with  the  same  reason- 
ableness that  has  characterized  their 
dealings  on  S.  1148  and,  recently  at  least, 
on  S.  59.  S.  49,  S.  1875.  and  S.  50.  Saying 
"No"  is  the  easiest  way  out  of  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

I  cannot  believe  any  President  likes  to 
veto  legislation,  especially  a  President 
who  has  spent  long  years  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  can  say  that  yesterday  at  the 
S.  59  signing  ceremony  in  the  oval  ofBce, 
the  President  seemed  to  take  real  pleas- 
ure in  signing  a  bill  which  had  been 
worked  out. 

What  too  often  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened is  that  because  of  intractable  staff 
and  advisers,  the  President  has  been 
backed  Into  a  corner  when  confronted 
with  a  bill  Into  which  his  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  make  little  or  no 
Input.  He  has  perceived  no  alternative 
other  than  to  exercise  the  veto  power. 

There  is  another  way,  of  course,  and 
our  responsibilities — here  and  down- 
town— are  to  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  such  Impasses.  Compromise  Is  de- 
mocracy at  work,  and  I  stand  ready  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  continue  and  facili- 
tate the  spirit  of  accord  and  accommo- 
dation. 

The  American  people  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  compromise 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2364 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act, 
with  the  following  table  of  contents,  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973": 
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Sec.  420.  Guidelines. 
Sec.  421.  Definitions. 

TITLE  V— AUTHORIZATION  OP 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  501.  National      volunteer      antlpoverty 

programs . 
Sec.  502.  National  older  American  voltinteer 

programs. 
Sec.  503.  National  volunteer  programs  to  as- 
sist small  businesses  and  pro- 
mote  volunteer  service  persons 
with  business  experience. 
Sec.  504.  Administration  and  coordination. 
Sec.  606.  Availability  of  appropriations. 


TITLE  VI— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

AND  REPEALERS 
Sec.  601.  Supersedence     of     Reorganization 

Plan  No.  1  of  July  1,  1971. 
Sec.  602.  Creditable  service  for  civil  service 

retirement. 
Sec.  603.  Repeal  of  title  Vin  of  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Act. 
Sec.  604.  Repeal    of    title    VI    of    the    Older 

Americans  Act. 

TITLE    I— NATIONAL    VOLUNTEER    ANTI- 
POVERTY  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  This  part  provides  for  the  Volun- 
ters  In  Service  to  America  (VISTA)  program 
of  full-time  volunteer  sen'lce,  together  with 
appropriate  powers  and  responslbUltles  de- 
signed to  assist  In  the  development  and  co- 
ordination of  such  program.  The  purpose  of 
this  part  Is  to  strengthen  and  supplement 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  and  poverty-re- 
lated human,  social,  and  environmental 
problems  In  the  United  States  by  encourag- 
ing and  enabling  persons  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  all  age  groups.  Including  elderly  and 
retired  Americans,  to  perform  meaningful 
and  constructive  volunteer  service  In  agen- 
cies. Institutions,  and  situations  where  the 
application  of  human  talent  and  dedication 
may  assist  In  the  solution  of  poverty  and 
poverty-related  problems  and  secure  and  ex- 
ploit opportunities  for  self-advancement  by 
persons  afflicted  with  such  problems. 

AUTHORTTT  TO  OPERATE  VISTA  PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  The  Director  may  recruit,  select, 
and  train  persons  to  serve  in  full-time  volun- 
teer programs  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Director,  upon  request 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  may  assign  sucb 
volunteers  to  work  in  the  several  States  in 
appropriate  projects  and  programs — 

(1)  in  meeting  the  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservations  or  Federal  trust  lands,  of  mlga- 
tory  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their 
families,  and  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands: 

(2)  In  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  men- 
tally ill,  developmentally  disabled,  and  other 
handicapped  individuals,  especially  those 
with  severe  handicaps,  under  the  supervision 
of  nonprofit  institutions  or  faculties:  and 

(3)  In  connection  with  programs  or  activi- 
ties authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  or  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  Chapter  34)  In  further- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director,  wherever  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate, shall  assign  low-Income  commu- 
nity volunteers  to  serve  in  their  '^ome  com- 
munities in  teams  with  nationally  recruited 
specialist  volunteers.  Prior  to  the  assign- 
ment of  any  such  community  volunteer,  the 
Director  shall  insure  that  each  such  volun- 
teer is  provided  an  individual  plan  designed 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  Job  advance- 
ment or  for  transition  to  a  situation  leading 
to  gainful  employment.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  days  prior  to  the  completion  of  such 
community  volunteer's  term  of  service,  the 
Director  shall  insure  that  such  plan  is  up- 
dated and  reviewed  with  the  volunteer. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d). 
the  assignment  of  volunteers  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  sucb  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  restrictions  on  political  activities 
that  appropriately  recognize  the  special  sta- 
tus of  volunteers  living  among  the  persons 
or  groups  served  by  programs  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned)  as  the  Director  may  de- 
termine, including  work  assignments  tn  their 
own  or  nearby  communities. 
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(d)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall  not 
be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  In  any  State 
unless  such  program  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor  or  other  chief  executive  officer 
or  the  State  concerned,  and  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  forty-flve  days 
ot  such  submission.  The  assignment  of  a 
volunteer  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Director 
when  so  requested  by  the  Governor  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  concerned  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  such  request  has 
been  made,  or  at  a  time  after  such  request 
has  been  made  as  agreed  upon  by  such  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
concerned  and  the  Director. 

TERMS  AND  PERIODS  OF  SERVICE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Volunteers  serving  imder  this 
part  shall  be  required  to  make  a  full-time 
personal  commitment  to  combating  poverty 
and  poverty-related  human,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental problems.  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  this  shall  Include  a  com- 
mitment to  live  among  and  at  the  economic 
level  of  the  people  served,  and  to  remain 
available  for  service  without  regard  to  regu- 
lar working  hours,  at  all  times  during  their 
periods  of  service,  except  for  authorized 
periods  of  leave. 

(b)  Volunteers  serving  under  this  part 
may  be  enrolled  for  periods  of  service  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  but  for  not  less  than  one- 
year  periods  of  service,  except  that  volun- 
teers serving  under  this  part  may  be  enrolled 
for  periods  of  service  of  less  than  one  year 
when  the  Director  determines,  on  an  individ- 
ual basis,  that  a  period  of  service  of  less  than 
one  year  Is  necessary  to  meet  a  critical  scarce- 
skill  need.  Volunteers  serving  under  this  part 
may  reenroU  for  periods  of  service  totalling 
not  more  than  two  years.  No  volunteer  shall 
serve  for  more  than  a  total  of  five  years  under 
this  part. 

(c)  Volunteers  under  this  part  shall,  upon 
enrollment,  take  the  oath  of  office  as  pre- 
scribed m  section  5(J)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  as  amended  (22  US  C.  2504(J)),  except 
that  persons  legally  residing  within  a  State 
but  who  are  not  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  may  serve  under  this  part 
^^ithout  taking  or  subscrlbmg  to  such  oath. 
If  the  Director  determines  that  the  service  of 
such  persons  will  further  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Such  persons  shall  take  such 
alternative  oath  or  affirmation  as  the  Direc- 
tor shall  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  establish  a  proce- 
dure. Including  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  for  volunteers  under  this  part  to  pre- 
sent and  obtain  resolution  of  grievances  and 
to  present  their  views  In  connection  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  service. 
The  Director  shall  promptly  provide  to  each 
volunteer  in  service  on  the  'date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  to  each  such  volunteer  be- 
ginning service  thereafter,  information  re- 
garding such  procedure  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  service. 

SUPPORT     SERVICES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  (l)  The  Director  may  pro- 
vide a  stipend  to  volunteers,  while  they  are 
in  training  and  during  their  assignments 
enrolled  for  periods  of  service  of  not  less  than 
one  year  under  this  part,  except  that  the  Di- 
rector may,  on  an  Individual  basis,  make  an 
exception  to  provide  a  stipend  to  a  volunteer 
enrolled  under  this  part  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  service  not  totalling  one  year.  Such 
stipend  shall  not  exceed  $50  per  month  dur- 
ing the  volunteer's  service,  except  that  the 
Director  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to  exceed 
875  per  month  In  the  case  of  persons  who 
have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and  who  In 
accordance  with  standards  established  In 
regulations  which  the  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe, have  been  designated  volunteer  lead- 
ers on  the  basis  of  experience  and  special 
skills  and  a  demonstrated  leadership  among 
volunteers. 

(2)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  period  of  service,  except  that 
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In  extraordinary  circumstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  accrued  stipend  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
volunteer  during  service,  the  amount  of  any 
unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  6582  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  also  provide  volun- 
teers such  living,  travel  (Including  travel  to 
and  from  places  of  training),  and  leave  al- 
lowances, and  such  housing,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, subsistence,  clothing,  health  and 
dental  care,  transportation,  supervision,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  such  other  support  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  and  provisions  of  this  part, 
and  shall  insure  that  each  such  volunteer  has 
available  such  allowances  and  support  as 
win  enable  the  volunteer  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  this  part  and  to 
effectively  perform  the  work  to  which  such 
volunteer  Is  assigned. 

PARTICIPATION  OP  BENEFICIARIES 

Sec.  106.  To  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  people  of  the  communities  to  be 
served  by  volunteers  under  this  title  shall 
participate  In  planning,  developmg,  and  Im- 
plementing programs  thereunder,  and  the 
Director,  after  consultation  with  sponsoring 
agencies  (including  volunteers  assigned  to 
them)  and  the  people  served  by  such  agen- 
cies, shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  estab- 
lish. In  regulations  he  shall  prescribe  a  con- 
tinuing mechanism  for  the  meaningful  par- 
ticipation of  such  program  beneficiaries. 

PARTICIPATION  OP  OLDER  PERSONS 

Sec.  107.  In  carrying  out  this  part  of  part 
C  of  this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps.  Including  the  development  of 
special  projects,  where  appropriate,  to  en- 
courage the  fullest  participation  of  older  per- 
sons and  older  persons  membership  groups 
as  volunteers  and  participant  agencies  In  the 
various  programs  and  activities  authorized 
under  such  parts  and,  because  of  the  high 
proportion  of  older  persons  within  the  pov- 
erty group,  shall  encourage  the  development 
of  a  variety  of  volunteer  services  to  older 
persons.  Including  special  projects,  to  assure 
that  such  persons  are  served  In  proportion  to 
their  need. 

Part  B — Service-Learning  Programs 
statement  of  purpose 
Sec  111.  This  part  provides  for  the  Univer- 
sity Year  for  Action  (UYA)  program  of  full- 
time  volunteer  service  by  students  enrolled  In 
Institutions  of  higher  education  together 
with  appropriate  powers  and  responsibilities 
designed  to  assist  In  the  development  and 
coordination  of  such  programs.  The  purpose 
of  this  part  Is  to  strengthen  and  supplement 
efforts  to  eliminate  pKJverty  and  poverty-re- 
lated human,  social,  and  environmental 
problems  by  enabling  students  at  such  co- 
operating institutions  to  perform  meaning- 
ful and  constructive  volunteer  service  In  con- 
nection with  the  satisfaction  of  such  stu- 
dents' course  work  during  their  periods  oi 
service  while  attending  such  Institutions,  in 
agencies,  Institutions,  and  situations  whert 
the  application  of  human  talent  and  dedica- 
tion may  assist  In  the  solution  of  poverty 
and  poverty-related  problems  and  secure  and 
exploit  opportunities  for  self-advancement 
by  persons  afflicted  with  such  problems.  Its 
purpose  further  Is  to  encourage  other  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  to  engage,  on  a 
part-time  self-supporting  basis,  in  such 
volunteer  service  and  work  along  with  volun- 
teers serving  under  this  part:  and  to  pro- 
mote participation  by  such  Institutions  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  the  sur- 
rounding community  through  expansion  of 
service-learning  programs  and  otherwise.  Its 
ptirpose  further  Is  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  part-time  or  short-term  service  learning 
by  secondary  and  post-secondary  school  stu- 
dents to  strengthen  and  supplement  efforts 


to  eliminate  poverty  and  poverty-related  hu- 
man,   social,   and    environmental    problems. 

AITTHORITY    TO    OPERATE    UNIVERSITY    YEAR    FOB 
ACTION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  112.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  part,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct or  make  grants  and  contracts  for.  or 
l)oth,  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  In  accordance  with  the  authorities 
and  subject  to  the  restrictions  In  the  provi- 
sions of  part  A  of  this  title,  except  for  the 
prolvslons  of  sections  103(d)  and  104(d) ,  and 
except  that  the  Director  may.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  he  shall  prescribe,  deter- 
mine to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  stipend  for 
volunteers  serving  under  this  part  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  benefits  provided  such 
volunteers  by  the  Institution  In  question 
(Including  the  reduction  or  waiver  of  tui- 
tion). 

SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Volunteers  serving  under  this 
part  shall  be  enrolled  for  periods  of  service 
as  provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
104.  and  may  receive  academic  credit  for  such 
service  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  sponsoring  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  Grants  to  and  contracts  with  Institu- 
tions to  administer  programs  under  this  part 
shall  provide  that  prospective  student  vol- 
unteers shall  participate  substantially  In  the 
planning  of  such  programs  and  that  such 
Institutions  shall  make  available  to  the  poor 
In  the  surrounding  community  all  available 
facilities.  Including  human  resources,  of  such 
Institutions  In  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  such  poor  persons. 

(c)(1)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  for 
the  administration  of  UYA  programs  under 
this  part,  the  Director  shall  Insure  that  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  to  programs 
carried  out  pursuant  to  section  112  of  this 
part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centimi  of  the 
total  cost  imcludlng  planning  costs)  of  such 
program  during  the  flrst  year  and  such 
amounts  less  than  90  per  centum  as  the  Di- 
rector. In  consultation  with  the  mstltutlon. 
may  determme  for  not  more  than  four  addi- 
tional years,  including  years  In  which  sup- 
port was  received  under  title  VIII  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2991-2994d).  Each  such  grant  or 
contract  shall  stipulate  that  the  Institution 
will  make  every  effort  to  (A)  assume  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  the  cost  of  continuing 
a  program  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part  while  the  Institution  receives  support 
under  this  part;  (B)  waive  or  otherwise  re- 
duce tuition  for  participants  In  such  pro- 
gram, where  such  waiver  Is  not  prohibited  by 
law;  (C)  utilize  students  and  faculty  at  such 
institution  to  carry  out.  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  appropriate  planning  for  such  pro- 
grams; and  (D)  maintain  similar  service- 
learning  programs  after  such  Institution  no 
longer  receives  support  under  this  part. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  steps 
to  monitor  the  extent  of  compliance  by  such 
institutions  with  commitments  entered  Into 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and 
Shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  the  extent  of  each  such 
Institution's  compliance. 

SPECIAL     SERVICE-LEABNIMG     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  operation  of  programs  under  this  part,  up 
to  10  per  centum  may  be  used,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  part,  to  en- 
courage and  enable  students  In  secondary, 
secondary  vocational,  and  poet-secondary 
schools  to  participate  In  service-learning 
programs  on  an  In-or-  oi't-of -school  basis  In 
assignments  of  a  character  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  de.<;crlbed  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  of  section  103. 

(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  FM- 
eral  employees  for  any  purpose. 

(c)  The  Director  may  provide  volunteers 


serving  under  this  section  a  living  allowance 
and  only  such  other  support  or  allowances 
as  he  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  are  required  be- 
cause of  unusual  or  special  circumstances 
affecting  the  program. 

Part  C — Special  Volttnteer  Programs 
statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  lai.  This  part  provides  for  special  em- 
phasis and  demonstration  volunteer  pro- 
grams, together  with  appropriate  powers  and 
responslbUltles  designed  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment and  coordination  of  such  pro- 
grams. The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  meet  a 
broad  range  of  human,  social,  and  environ- 
mental needs,  particularly  those  related  to 
poverty,  by  encouraging  and  enabling  per- 
sons from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  age 
groups  to  perform  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive volunteer  service  In  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  situations  where  the  application  of 
human  talent  and  dedication  may  help  to 
meet  such  needs. 

AtrTHORITT  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  OPERATE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  or  make  grants  or  contracts,  or  both, 
for  fecial  volunteer  programs  or  demon- 
stration programs  (such  as  but  not  limited 
to  a  program  to  provide  alternatives  to  the 
Incarceration  of  youthful  offenders;  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  educational  opportunities 
for  veterans:  and  a  program  to  provide  com- 
munity-based peer  group  outreach  and 
counseling  for  drug  abusers)  designed  to 
stimulate  and  Initiate  Improved  methods  of 
providing  volunteer  services,  to  encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation  on  a  full-time, 
part-time,  or  sh»rt-term  basis  to  further  the 
purpose  of  this  part,  and  to  identify  particu- 
lar segments  of  the  poverty  community  which 
could  benefit  from  volunteer  and  other  anti- 
poverty  efforts. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Director  shall  determine,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Director,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations he  shall  prescribe,  may  provide  to  per- 
sons serving  as  full-time  volunteers  in  a  pro- 
gram of  at  least  one  year's  duration  under 
this  part  such  allowances  and  stipends,  to 
the  extent  and  In  amounts  not  In  excess  of 
those  authorized  to  be  provided  under  part 
A  of  this  title,  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
TITLE   II— NATIONAL    OLDER    AMERICAN 

VOLUNTEER    PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  help  retired  per- 
sons to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for 
volunteer  service  In  their  conununlty.  the 
Director  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State 
agencies  (established  or  designated  pursuant 
to  section  304(a)  (1)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  3024(a) 
(1))  or  grants  to  or  contracts  with  other 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs 
for  the  development  or  operation,  or  both,  of 
volunteer  service  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  he  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  he  shall  prescribe,  that— 

(1)  vcdunteers  will  not  be  reimbursed  for 
other  than  transportation,  meals,  and  other 
out-of-pocket  expenses  Incident  to  the  pro- 
vision of  services  under  this  part; 

(2)  only  Individuals  aged  sixty  or  over 
will  be  enrolled  as  volunteers  to  provide  serv- 
ices under  this  part  (except  for  administra- 
tive purposes) ,  and  such  services  will  be  per- 
formed In  the  community  where  such  Indi- 
viduals reside  or  In  nearby  communities 
either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and  operated 
faculties  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects 
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sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organizations 
(other  than  political  parties),  other  than 
projects  Involving  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facil- 
ity used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship; 

(3)  the  program  Includes  such  short-term 
training  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  skills  and  talents 
of  participating  volunteers  and  Individuals, 
and  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  reason- 
able expenses  of  such  volunteers  while  under- 
going such  training:  and 

(4)  the  program  is  being  establUhed  and 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  advice  of  per- 
sons competent  in  the  field  of  service  ta- 
volved.  and  of  persons  with  Interest  In  and 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  older  persons. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  award  any  grant 
or  contract  under  this  part  for  a  project  in 
any  State  to  any  agency  or  organization  un- 
less, if  such  State  has  a  State  agency  estab- 
lished or  designated  pursuant  to  section 
304(a)  (1)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  3024(a)(1)),  such 
agency  Itself  Is  the  recipient  of  the  award  or 
snch  agency  has  been  afforded  at  least  sixty 
days  In  which  to  review  the  project  applica- 
tion and  make  recommendations  thereon. 
Part  B — Fosnni  Grandparent  Program  and 
Older  AMERifcAN  Community  Service  Pro- 
grams 

GRANTS  and  CONTRACTS  FOR  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  development 
and  operation  of  projects  (Including  direct 
payments  to  volunteers  serving  under  this 
part)  designed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
opportunities  for  low-mcome  persons  aged 
sixty  or  over  to  serve  as  volunteers  to  pro- 
vide supportive  person-to-person  services  In 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  related  set- 
tings to  children  having  exceptional  needs. 
Including  services  by  volunteers  servmg  as 
foster  grandparents  to  children  receiving  care 
m  hospitals,  homes  for  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children,  or  other  establishments  pro- 
viding care  for  children  with  special  needs. 
The  Director  may  approve  assistance  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  such  projects  only 
If  he  determines,  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations he  shall  prescribe  establlshmg  objec- 
tive   criteria,    that   such    action    is   required 
m  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion. Provision  for  such  assistance  shall  be 
effective  as  of  September   19,   1972.  In  the 
case  of  any  project  with  respect  to  which, 
prior  to  such  date,  a  grant  or  contract  has 
been  made  under  section  611  (a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
3044(b) )  or  with  respect  to  any  project  under 
the  Poster   Grandparent  program  in  effect 
prior  to  September  17,  1969,  contributions  In 
cash  or  In  kind  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,   Department  of  the  Interior,  toward 
the  cost  of  the  project  may  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  cost  thereof  which  is  met  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  In  the  case  of  persons  (other  than 
children)  having  exceptional  needs,  includ- 
ing services  by  volunteers  serving  as  "sen- 
ior health  aides"  to  work  with  persons  re- 
ceiving home  health  care,  nursing  care,  or 
meals  on  wheels  or  other  nutritional  serv- 
ices, and  as  "senior  companions"  to  persons 
having  developmental  disabilities  or  other 
special  needs  for  companionship. 

CONDITIONS    OF    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

SEC  213  (a)  (1)  In  carrying  out  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  insure  that  volunteers  re- 
celvmg  assistance  In  any  project  are  older 
persons  of  low  Income  who  are  no  longer  in 
the  regular  work  foro*. 


(2)  The  Director  shall  not  award  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  part  which  involves 
a  project  proposed  to  be  carried  out  through- 
out the  State  or  over  an  area  more  compre- 
hensive than  one  community  unless 

(A)  the  State  agency  established  or  desig- 
nated under  section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (42  VS.C. 
3024(B)  (1) )  Is  the  appUcant  for  such  grant 
or  contract  or.  If  not,  such  agency  has  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  apply 
for  and  receive  such  award  and  to  adminis- 
ter or  supervise  the  administration  of  the 
project;  and 

(B)  In  cases  In  which  such  agency  is  not 
the  grantee  or  contractor  (Including  cases  to 
which  clause  (A)  applies  but  in  which  such 
agency  has  not  availed  Itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  and  receive  such  award), 
the  application  contains  or  Is  supported  by 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  project  has 
been  developed,  and  will  to  the  ej^tent  ap- 
propriate be  conducted,  in  consultation  with, 
or  with  the  participation  of,  such  agency. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  not  award  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  part  which  Involves 
a  project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  entirely 
In  a  community  served  by  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  unless — 

(A)  such  agency  Is  the  applicant  for  such 
grant  or  contract  or.  If  not.  such  agency 
has  been  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  apply  for  and  receive  such  award  and  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  project; 

(B)  In  cases  In  which  such  agency  is  not 
the  grantee  or  contractor  (Including  cases 
to  which  clause  (A)  applies  but  m  which 
such  agency  has  not  availed  Itself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  apply  for  and  receive  such 
award),  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
project  has  been  developed,  and  will  to  the 
extent  appropriate  be  conducted  in  consulta- 
tion with,  or  with  the  participation  of,  such 
agency;  and 

(C)  If  such  State  has  a  State  agency  es- 
tablished or  designated  pursuant  to  section 
304(a)(1)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  3024  (a)(1)). 
such  agency  has  been  afforded  at  least  forty- 
flve  days  in  which  to  review  the  project 
application  and  make  recommendations 
thereon. 

(b)  The  term  "community  action  agency" 
as  used  In  this  section  means  a  community 
action  agency  as  defined  In  title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2781-2837) . 

Part  C — General  Provisions 
coordination  with  otrer  federal 

PROGRAMS 

SEC.  221.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Di- 
rector shall  consult  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  any  other  Federal  agencies  admlnlster- 
mg  relevant  programs  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing optimal  coordination  with  such  other 
programs,  and  shall  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  projects  under  this  title  with  other 
public  or  private  programs  or  projects  car- 
ried out  at  State  and  local  levels.  Such 
Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Director  In  disseminating  Information  about 
the  availability  of  assistance  under  this  title 
and  in  promoting  the  identification  and  in- 
terest of  low-Income  and  other  older  persons 
whose  services  may  be  utilized  In  projects 
under  this  title. 

payments 

Sec.  222.  Payments  under  this  title  pur- 
suant to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  adjustment,  m  the  case  of 
grants,  on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement.  In  such  install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine. 
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MINOHITT   GROUP   PARTICIPATTOM 


Sec.  223.  The  Director  shall  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  Insure  that  special  efforts  are 
made  to  recruit,  select,  and  assign  qualified 
Individuals  sixty  years  and  older  from  mi- 
nority groups  to  ser\'e  as  volunteers  under 
this  title. 

TITLE  ni— NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  ASSIST  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
AND  PROMOTE  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
BY  PERSONS  WITH  BUSINESS  EXPERI- 
ENCE 

STATEMENT    OF    PtTlPOSE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  provides  for  programs 
In  which  persons  with  business  experience 
volunteer  to  assist  persons,  especially  those 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged,  engaged 
In,  or  who  seek  to  engage  in,  small  business 
enterprises,  and  to  make  available  their  ex- 
pertise as  volunteers  In  programs  author- 
ized by,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under,  this  Act,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
Chapter  34)  (particularly  title  VII  thereof), 
or  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  Chap- 
ter 14A) .  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  utilize 
the  skUls  and  expertise  of  persons  with  busi- 
ness experience  to  assist  persons  In,  or  seek- 
ing to  enter,  business  enterprises,  or  to  carry 
out  management  and  financial  counselling 
activities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Y 

AUTHORITY     TO     ESTABLI^Jfl,     COORDINATE,     AND 
OPERATE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  conduct,  and  to  recruit,  select 
and  train  volunteers  for  (and  to  make  grants 
or  enter  into  contracts  therefor),  volunteer 
programs,  including  a  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  (SCORE)  and  an  Active 
Corps  of  Executives  (ACE)  and  programs  In 
which  SCORE  and  ACE  volunteers  expand 
the  application  of  their  expertise  beyond 
Small  Business  Administration  clients,  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title:  Provided, 
hoicever.  That  the  services  of  volunteers  who 
are  assisting  persons  or  enterprises  seeking 
to  obtain,  or  receiving,  financial  or  manage- 
ment counselling  assistance  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  be  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (herein- 
after referred  to  m  this  title  as  the  "Ad- 
ministrator") pursuant  to  section  8(b)(1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (16  VJB.C.  637 
(b)(1)). 

(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  engaged 
In  programs  under  this  title  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  except  that  he  shall  prescribe  such 
terms  and  conditions  in  agreement  with  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  the  service  of 
volunteers  described  in  the  proviso  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  (1 )  Such  volunteers,  while  carrying  out 
activities  under  this  title  and  section  8(b) 
(I)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637 
(b)(1)),  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  In  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse such  volunteers  only  for  such  neces- 
sary out-of 'pocket  expenses  incident  to  their 
provision  of  services  under  this  Act  as  he 
shall  determine.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  he  shall  prescribe,  and.  while 
they  are  carrying  out  such  activities  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, for  travel  expenses  (including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  individuals  serving  without  pay. 

(3)  Such  volunteers  shall  in  no  way  (A) 
participate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (rather  than  on  behalf 
of  their  clients)  In  any  screening  or  evalua- 
tion activities  In  connection  with  applica- 
tions for  loans  from  such  Administration, 
or  (B)  provide  services  to  a  client  of  such 
Administration  with  a  delinquent  loan  out- 
standing,   except    upon    a    specific    request 


signed  by  such  client  for  assistance  In  ccn- 
nectlon  with  such  matter. 

(d)  The  Director  and  the  Administrator 
shall  cooperate  In  order  to  make  available 
to  such  volunteers,  or  groups  thereof,  such 
use  of  the  office  facilities  and  related  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  services  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  ACTION 
Agency  as  they  deem  appropriate  to  assist 
such  volunteers  to  carry  out  such  activities. 
Including  authorized  meetings  of  groups  of 
volunteers. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  activities  authorized  to  be  carried  out 
both  by  this  title  and  by  section  8(b)(1) 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(b) 
(1) )  shall  be  carried  out  under  this  title  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

TITLE  rv— ADMINISTRATION  AND 
COORDINATION 

ESTABLIS-HMENT    OF    AGENCY 

Sec.  401.  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  ACTION  Agency. 
Such  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Lerel  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  There  shall  also  be  In 
such  agency  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
Level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Director  shall  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  and  shall  act  as  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Director.  There  shall  also 
be  In  such  agency  two  Associate  Directors 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  b«  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  for  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5318  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  One  such  Associate  Director  shall 
be  designated  "Associate  Director  for  Domes- 
tic and  Anti-Poverty  Operations"  and  shall 
carry  out  operational  responsibility  for  all 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act,  and  the 
other  such  Associate  Director  shall  be  des- 
ignated "Associate  Director  for  Interna- 
tional Operations"  and  shall  carry  out  opera- 
tional responsibility  for  all  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.  There  shall  also  be  In  such 
agency  no  more  than  tifo  Assistant  Directors 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of , the  Senate,  who  shall 
b«  compensated  at^'the  rate  provided  for 
Level  V  of  the^^ecutlve  Schedule  under 
section  5318  tJftitle  5,  United  States  Code. 
Each  such  Assistant  Director  shall  perform 
such  staff  and  support  functions  for  such 
Associate  Directors  as  the  Director  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe.  There  shall  also  be 
In  such  agency  one  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector, under  the  Associate  Director  for  Dom- 
estic and  Anti-Poverty  Operations,  primar- 
ily responsible  for  programs  carried  out  under 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  one 
Deputy  Associate  Director,  under  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Domestic  and  Anti-Poverty 
Operations,  primarily  responsible  for  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  title  n  of  this  Act, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director. 

AlTTHOErrY     OF    THE    DIKECTOR 

Sec.  402.  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  appoint  In  accordance  with  the  ClvU 
Service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  ACTION  Agency  to  carry 
out  Its  functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  here,  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  In  accordance  with  chapter  51  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code; 


(2)  (A)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  no  Individual  may  be  employed  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  subsection  for  more 
than  1(X)  days  In  any  fiscal  year;  (B)  com- 
pensate individuals  so  employed  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate 
payable  to  a  GS-18  employee  under  section 
6332  of  such  title,  mcludlng  traveltlme;  (C) 
allow  such  Individuals,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  travel 
expenses  (Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
such  title  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so  em- 
ployed; and  (D)  annually  renew  contracts  for 
such  employment  under  this  clause; 

(3)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  ar- 
range with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  a^ncles  for  the  performance  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  authorize  the  re- 
delegatlon  thereof  subject  to  provisions  to 
assure  the  maximum  possible  liaison  between 
the  ACTION  Agency  and  such  other  agencies 
at  all  operating  levels,  which  shall  include  the 
furnishing  of  complete  operational  Informa- 
tion by  such  other  agencies  to  the  ACTION 
Agency  and  the  furnishing  of  such  Informa- 
tion by  the  ACTION  Agency  to  such  other 
agencies: 

(4)  with  their  consent,  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement, and,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

(5)  accept  In  the  name  of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  and  employ  or  dispose  of  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any 
title  thereof,  any  money  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  re- 
ceived by  gift,  device,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services: 

(7)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  be  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof, 
including  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code),  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs, 
and  capital  improvements; 

(8)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3204  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  data  and  information.  In  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

(9)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

(10)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  In  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  In  accordance 
with  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  1986 
(31  U5.C.  961-53); 

(11)  expend  funds  made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  follows:  (A)  for  printing 
and  binding.  In  accordance  with  applicable 
law  and  regulation;  and  (B)  without  regard 
to  any  other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent  of 
buildings  and  space  In  buildings  and  for  re- 
pair, alteration,  and  Improvement  of  build- 
ings and  space  In  buildings  rented  by  him; 
but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  author- 
ity contained  In  this  subclause  (B)  — 

(I)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required  in 
the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  In  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time.  In  the  form, 
or  \mder  the  conditions  In  which,  It  la  need- 
ed, and 

(II)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 


affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration)  of  his  Intention  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority,  the  Item,  service,  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority: 

(12)  nf>twlth8tandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  mike  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
Federal  or  other  public  departments  or  agen- 
cies and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  assignment  or  referral  of  volunteers  un- 
der this  Act  (except  for  volunteers  serving 
under  part  A  of  title  I  thereof) ,  which  may 
provide  that  the  agency  or  organization  shall 
pay  all  OT  s  part  of  the  costs  of  the  program; 

(13)  provide  or  arrange  for  educational 
and  vocational  counselling  of  volunteers  and 
recent  former  volunteers  under  this  Act  to 
(A)  encotirage  tbem  to  use  in  the  national 
interest  the  skills  and  experience  which  they 
have  derived  from  their  training  and  service, 
particularly  working  In  combating  poverty  as 
members  of  the  helping  professions,  and  (B) 
promote  the  development,  and  the  placement 
therein  of  such  volunteers,  of  appropriate 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  such  skills  and 
experience; 

(14)  establish  such  policies,  standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  Into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  persons,  and  make 
such  payments  (In  lump  sum  or  Installments, 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  In  the  case  of  grants  otherwise  author- 
ized under  this  Act,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  and  un- 
derpayments) ,  as  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and 

(16)  generally  perform  such  functions  and 
take  such  steps,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

poLmcAL  AcxrvrrtES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  No  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act.  or  any  program 
administered  by  the  ACTION  Agency,  shall  be 
used  to  finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
activity  designed  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
any  election  to  Federal  office,  or  any  voter 
registration  activity,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  who.  In  hU  official  capacity  as  such 
an  officer  or  employee,  engages  In  any  such 
activity.  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"election"  has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  301(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  92- 
225),  and  the  term  "Federal  office"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
301(c)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  Involving  the 
use  of  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or  the 
employment  or  assignment  of  personnel  in  a 
manner  supporting  or  resulting  In  the  Iden- 
tification of  such  programs  with  (1)  any 
partisan  or  nonpartlsaa  political  activity  or 
any  other  political  activity  associated  with  a 
candidate,  or  contending  faction  or  group.  In 
an  election  for  public  or  party  office,  (2)  any 
activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective 
voters  with  transportation  to  the  polls  or 
similar  assistance  in  connection  with  any 
such  election,  or  (3)  any  voter  registration 
activity.  The  Director,  after  consultation  with 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  shall  Issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  section,  which  shall  Include 
provisions  for  sununary  suspension  of  assist- 
ance for  no  more  than  30  days  until  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  can  be  pro- 
vided or  other  action  necessary  to  permit  en- 
forcement on  an  emergency  basis. 

SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  and  shall  carry  out  the  provisions 


of  this  Act  so  as  to  assure  that  the  service 
of  volunteers  assigned,  referred,  or  serving 
pursuant  to  grants,  contracts,  or  agreements 
made  under  this  Act  is  limited  to  activities 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  performed  by 
employed  workers  and  which  will  not  sup- 
plant the  hiring  of  or  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  employed  workers,  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  service. 

(b)  All  support.  Including  transportation 
provided  to  volunteers  \inder  this  Act,  shall 
be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  con- 
sistent with  the  effective  operation  of  volun- 
teer programs. 

(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program 
hereunder,  shall  request  or  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  services  of  volunteers  super- 
vised by  such  agency  or  organization. 

(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  directly  or  Indirectly  utilized 
to  finance  labor  or  antllabor  organization  or 
related  activity. 

(e)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  Act  shall  provide  such  Information  con- 
cerning their  qualifications.  Including  their 
ability  to  perform  their  assigned  tasks,  and 
their  Integrity,  as  the  Director  shall  prescribe 
and  shall  be  subject  to  such  procedures  for 
selection  and  approval  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  Director  may  establish  such 
special  procedures  for  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, training,  and  assignment  of  low-income 
residents  of  the  area  to  be  served  by  a  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  who  wish  to  become 
volunteers  as  he  determines  will  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  except  as  provided  in  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  Director  shall 
assign  or  delegate  any  substantial  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  only  to  persons  appointed  or  employed 
pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
402,  and  persons  assigned  or  delegated  such 
substantial  responslbUitles  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  who  are  receiving  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
law  other  than  the  applicable  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  on  such  date 
shall,  by  operation  of  law  on  such  date,  be 
assigned  a  grade  level  pursuant  to  such  latter 
provisions  so  as  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  persons  under  such  authority  at  no  leas 
than  their  compensation  rate  on  the  day 
preceding  such  date.  The  Director  may  per- 
sonally make  exceptions  to  the  requirement 
set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section for  persons  he  finds  will  be  assigned 
to  carrying  out  functions  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2601  et  seq.)  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  except  as  may  be  provided  expressly 
in  limitation  of  this  subsection,  payments  to 
volunteers  under  this  Act  shall  not  in  any 
way  reduce  or  eliminate  the  level  of  or  eli- 
gibility for  assistance  or  services  any  such 
volunteers  may  be  receiving  under  any  other 
governmental  program. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  405.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  ACTION  Agency  a  National  Volun- 
tary Service  Advisory  Council  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Council")  to  be  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  26  members  ap- 
pointed, not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  by 
and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
Such  members  shall  be  representative  of 
public  and  private  organizations,  groups,  and 
individuals  interested  in  serving  and  bene- 
fited by  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq).  The  President  shall  designate 
a  temporary  chairperson  from  such  mem- 
bers and  shall  call  the  initial  meeting  of  the 
Council  within  thirty  days  after  appointment 


of  such  Council.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  designate  a  permanent  chairperson 
from  such  members  and  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  such  chairperson,  but  not  less  than 
four  times  In  each  year.  Members  of  the 
Council,  other  than  those  regularly  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  of  such  Council,  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  and  travel  expenses  as 
provided  in  section  402(2)  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  experts  and  consultants.  The  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act  and  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.) ;  and 

(2)  upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  re- 
view the  effectiveness  and  the  operation  of 
programs  under  this  Act  and  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  and  make  recommendations  (Including 
such  proposals  for  changes  In  such  Acts  as 
the  Council  deems  appropriate)    concerning 

(A)  the    Improvement    of    such    programs, 

(B)  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort, 
and  (C)  the  coordination  of  such  programs 
with  other  Federal  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  beneficiaries  of  such  Acts. 

(c)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each  calen- 
dar year  beginning  with  the  calendsir  year 
1974,  the  Council  shall  make  an  anntial  re- 
port of  Its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  together  with  his  com- 
ments and  recommendations. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  406.  All  laborers  tuid  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  sim- 
ilar construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  ^cretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  I>avls-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5) .  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Number  14  of 
1950  (15  F.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267)  and  In 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934.  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948,  ch.  482,  as  amended; 
40UJ3.C.276C). 

REPORTS 

Sbc.  407.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete 
report  on  the  acUvltles  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  during  such  year. 

JOINT    FUNDINO 

Sec  408.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
where  funds  are  provided  for  a  smgle  project 
by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  an 
agency  or  organization  assisted  under  this 
Act,  the  Federal  agency  principally  involved 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  admin- 
istering the  funds  provided,  and,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  in  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  agency. 
When  the  principal  agency  Involved  is  the 
ACTION  Agency.  It  may  waive  any  grant 
or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by  such 
regulations)  under  or  pursuant  to  any  law 
other  than  this  Act,  which  requirement  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  similar  requirements  un- 
der or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION    OF    FEDERAL    CONTROL 

Sec  409.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment,   agency,    officer,    or   employee    of    the 
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United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  currlculiun, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  or  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  410.  The  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act  with  one  another, 
with  community  action  programs,  and  with 
other  related  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams. The  Director  shall  also  consult  with 
the  heads  of  other  Pedera!.  Stste,  and  local 
agencies  responsible  for  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging greater  use  of  volunteer  services  In 
those  programs  and  establishing  in  connec- 
tion with  them  systematic  procedures  for  the 
recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preserv- 
Ice  orientation  or  training  of  volunteers  serv- 
ing pursuant  to  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION 

Sec.  411.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new 
department  or  office  when  the  Intended  func- 
tion is  being  performed  by  an  existing  de- 
partment or  office. 

NOTICE  AND  HEARING  PROCEOtniES  FOR  SUSPEN- 
SION AND  TERMINATION  OP  FINANCIAI-  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Sec.  412.  The  Director  is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
to  suspend  further  payments  or  to  terminate 
payments  under  any  contract  or  grant  provld- 
ing  assistance  under  this  Act,  whenever  he 
determines  there  Is  a  material  faUure  to  com- 
ply with  the  applicable  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  any  such  grant  or  contract.  The  Di- 
rector shall  prescribe  procedures  to  insure 
that— 

(I)  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable terms  and  conditions,  except  in  emer- 
gency situations  for  thirty  davs.  nor  shall  an 
application  for  refunding  under  thte  Act  be 
denied,  unless  the  recipient  has  been  given 
reasonable  notice  and  opnortunlty  to  show 
cause  why  such  action  should  not  be  taken- 
and  ' 

(2)  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable terms  and  conditions  unless  the  recipi- 
ent has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

DCRATION    OP    PROGRAM 

Sec.  413.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  endUig  June  30.  1974,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  mav  authorize  bv 
law.  ' 


OISTHIBimON  OF  BENEITTS  BETWEEN  RURAL  AND 
TTRBAN    AREAS 

Sec.  414.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate administrative  measures  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  and  services  under  this  Act 
will  be  distributed  equitably  between  resl- 
dents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

APPtlCATION  OF  FEDERAt  LAW 

Sec.  415.   (a)    Except  as  provided   in   sub- 
sections (b),  (c).  (d),and  (e)  of  this  section 
volunteers  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  offi- 
cers and  employees  and  Federal  employment 
(b)   Individuals     enrolled      in     programa 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  for  periods  of  service 
of  at  least  one  year  shall,  with  respect  to  such 
service  or  training.  (X)   for  the  purposes  of 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  73  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  be  deemed  persons  employed  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  (2)   for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  UJ3.C.  1  et  seq.) 


and  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act   (42 
U.S.C.  401  et  seq.).  be  deemed  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  service  performed 
by  an  Individual  as  a  volunteer  (Including 
training)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  (3)  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  provi- 
sions   of    title    28.    United    States    CotJe     be 
deemed  employees  of  the  United  States,  and 
(4)  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relative 
to  compensation   to  Federal   employees  for 
work   Injuries),   shall   be  deemed   civil  em- 
ployees   of    the    United    States    within    the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
In  section  aioi  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
and  the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall 
apply  except  as  follows:    (A)    In  computing 
compensation  benefits  for  dlsabUlty  or  death, 
the    monthly   pay   of  a   volunteer   shall   be 
deemed  that  received  under  the  entrance  sal- 
ary for  a  grade  GS-7  employee,  and  subsec- 
tions (a)   and  (b)   of  section  8113  of  title  5 
United   States   Code,   shall   apply,   and    (B) 
compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin 
to  accrue  untU  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  Injured  volunteer  Is  terminated. 
(c)   Any  period  of  service  of  a  volunteer 
enrolled  in  a  program  for  a  period  of  service 
of  at  least  one  year  under  part  A  of  title  I 
of  this  Act,  and  any  period  of  full-time  serv- 
ice of  a  volunteer  enrolled  in  a  program  for 
a  period  of  service  of  at  least  one  year  under 
part  B  or  C  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
credited  in  connection  with  subsequent  em- 
ployment In  the  same  manner  as  a  like  period 
of  civilian  employment  by  the  United  States 
Government — 

(1)  for  the  purposes  of  section  852(a)  (1) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed (22  use.  1092(a)  (1),  and  every  other 
Act  establishing  a  retirement  system  for 
civilian  employees  of  any  United  States  Gov- 
emment  agency;  and 

(2)  except  as  otherwise  determined  by  the 
President,  for  the  purposes  of  determlnlns 
seniority,  reduction  In  force,  and  layoff  rights 
leave  entitlement,  and  other  rights  and  prlv- 
Ueges  based  upon  length  of  service  under  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  and 
every  other  Act  establishing  or  governing 
terms  and  conditions  of  service  of  clvUlan 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government  • 
Provided.  That  service  of  a  volunteer  shall 
not  be  credited  toward  completion  of  anv 
probationary  or  trial  period  or  completion  of 
any  service  requirement  for  career  appoint- 
ment. 

(d)  Volunteers  serving  In  programs  for 
periods  of  service  of  at  least  one  year  under 
part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  volunteers 
serving  for  such  periods  under  title  vni  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2991-2994d).  Including 
those  whose  senlce  was  completed  under 
such  Act.  who  the  Director  determines  In 
accordance  with  regulations  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, have  successfully  completed  their 
periods  of  service,  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  comoetltlve  service  In  the 
same  manner  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  as 
prescribed  In  Executive  Order  Number  11103 
(April  10,  1963). 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  all  references  in  any  other  law  to  per- 
sons serving  as  volunteers  under  title  Vin 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as 
amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  persons  serving  as  full-time  volunteers  In 
a  program  of  at  least  one  year's  diiratlon 
under  part  A,  B.  or  C  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 


August  3,  1973 
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EVALUATION 

Sec.  416.  (a)  The  Director  shall  perlodlcaUy 
measure  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  pro- 
grams  authorized  by  this  Act,  their  effec- 
tiveness m  achieving  stated  goals  in  general 
and  In  relation  to  their  cost,  their  Impact 
on  related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services.  Evalua- 
tions shall  be  conducted  by  persons  not  Im- 


mediately Involved  In  the  administration  of 
the  program  or  project  evaluated. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU  develop  and  publish 
general  standards  for  evaluation  of  program 
and  project  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act.  Reports  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  407  shall  describe  the  actions 
taken  as  a  result  of  evaluations  carried  out 
under  this  section. 

♦..!*''  /i^  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
title,  the  Director  shall,  whenever  possible 
arrange  to  obtain  the  oplnioas  of  program' 
and  project  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  such  programs  and  proj- 

(d)  The  Director  shall  publish  summaries 
^L,«!»".^"'*'  °^  evaluations  of  program  and 
project  Impact  and  effectiveness  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  completion  thereof 

(e)  The  Director  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations 
^^S'^J^'  '^'l  ***'*  produced  or  developed 
With  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  pron- 
erty  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  use  such 
sums  as  are  required,  but  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  to  conduct  program  and  project  eval- 
nations  (directly,  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
M  required  by  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  allot- 
ments  from  such  an  appropriation,  the 
amount  avaUable  for  such  allotments  (and 
.h  „^°"!1*  deemed  appropriate  therefor) 
Shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  417.  (a)  The  Director  Fhall  not  provide 
flnanclal  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  Act  unless  the  grant,  contract  or 
agreement  with  respect  to  such  program  spe- 
f.i^nf.  "  Pr°^***«  that  no  person  wlTh  respon- 
»«  ^r  °  .*^®  operation  of  such  program 
will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any  su^ 
program  because  of  race,  creed,  beliefs,  color, 
national  origin,  sex.  age.  or  political  affllia- 
tion. 

(b)  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall  on 
the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be  sub- 
Jected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be  dented 
employment  in  connection  with,  any  proeram 
^L*^''"''  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act.  The  Director  shall  enforce  the  provUlons 
of  the  preceding  sentence  In  accordance  with 
section  602  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  use  2000d-l).  section  603  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken 
by  the  Director  to  enforce  such  sentence 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affect- 
tag  any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may 
have  If  that  person  is  excluded  from  partlcl- 
patlon  ta.  denied  the  benefits  of.  subjected 
to  discrimination  under,  or  denied  employ- 
ment  in  connection  with  any  program  or 
activity  recelvtag  assistance  under  thto  Act. 

KLIGIBILITT  FOR  OTHER  BENnTTS 

Sec.  418.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  payment  for  supportive  serv- 
ices or  reimbursement  of  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses made  to  persons  serving  pursuant  to 
titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  any  tax  or  charge  or  be  treated  as  wages 
or  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  unem- 
ployment.  temporary  dlsabUlty,  retirement 
public  assistance,  or  slmUar  benefit  pay- 
nients.  or  mtalmum  wage  Uws.  This  section 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  aU 
payments  made  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

LEGAL  EXPENSES 

Sec.  419.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  Director  shall  prescribe,  counsel 
may  be  employed  and  counsel  fees,  court 
costs.  baU.  and  other  expenses  Incidental  to 
the  defense  of  volunteers  may  be  paid  ta 
Judicial  or  admtalstratlve  proceedtags  to 
which  full-time  volunteers  (or  part-time 
volunteers  when  such  proceeding  arises  di- 
rectly out  of  the  performance  of  activities 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  section  8(b)(1)  of 


the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  637(b)(1)))  serving  under  this  Act 
have  been  made  parties. 

GUIDELINES 

Sec.  420.  All  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
Instructions,  and  application  forms  published 
or  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  their  effective  date. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  421.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  agency; 

(2)  the  terms  "United  States"  and  "States" 
mean  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  and,  for  the 
purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(3)  the  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  any 
agency,  Institution,  or  organization  means  an 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  which  Is, 
or  is  owned  and  operated  by,  one  or  more  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  In- 
ure, to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder 
or  Individual:  and 

(4)  the  term  "poor"  or  "low-Income"  per- 
sons. Individuals,  or  volunteers  means  such 
Individuals  whose  incomes  fall  at  or  below 
the  poverty  line  as  set  forth  In  section  625 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aot  of  1964.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  92-424  (42  U.S.C. 
297ld)  :  Provided,  That  In  determining  who 
Is  "poor"  or  "low-income",  the  Director  shall 
take  Into  consideration  existing  poverty 
guidelines  as  appropriate  to  local  situations. 

TITLE  V— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

KATIONAL    VOLUNTEER    ANTIPOVERTY    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $37,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1975.  and  June  30.  1976.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  title  I  of  this  Act.  In 
each  such  year,  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  title  not  less  than  t29,600,- 
000  shall  be  expended  on  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  poverty  and  poverty-related  hu- 
man, social  and  environmental  problems.  Of 
this  amount  not  less  than  622.300.000  shall 
be  expended  on  programs  authorized  under 
part  A  of  title  I  In  each  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Any  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  title  I  of  this  Act  In  excess  of  $37,- 
600.0(X)  shall  be  reflected  In  a  commensurate 
Increase  In  the  sums  to  be  made  available  for 
part  A  of  such  title. 

NATIONAL    OLDER    AMERICANS    VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  502.  (ai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $20,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  re- 
spectively, to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programs  under  part  A  of  title 
II  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $32,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  and  $40,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1975.  and 
June  30.  1976.  respectively,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  programs  under  part  B  of 
such  title  of  which  (A)  $26,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $32,000,- 
000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  Jvme  30.  1976,  respectively, 
shall  be  available  for  such  years  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
211.  and  (B)  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $8,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
June  30.  1976.  respectively,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  years  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  subsection  (b)  of  such  section. 

(2)  If  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 


are  not  appropriated  and  made  available  In 
lull  f^r  each  such  fiscal  year,  then  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  al- 
located so  that — 

(A)  any  amounts  appropriated  not  ta  ex- 
cess of  a  sum  which  when  added  to  carry- 
over balances  otherwise  available  for  obliga- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  of  section  211 
equals  $25,000,000  shall  be  used  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  such  subsection;  and 

(B)  any  amounts  appropriated  In  excess  of 
a  sum  which  when  added  to  carryover  bal- 
ances otherwise  available  for  obligation  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  211  equals  $31,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  $33,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years 
endL-ig  June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  used  for  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  such  fiscal  years  under  such  sub- 
section. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEEK  PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST 
SMALL  BUSINESSES  AND  PROMOTE  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  BT  PERSONS  WITH  BUSINESS  EXPERI- 
ENCE 

Sec.  503.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $208,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  June  30,  1976,  respectively 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
under  title  in  of  thU  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    COORDINATION 

Sec.  504.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1974.  June  30.  1976.  and  June  30,  1976. 
respectively,  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act  as  authorized  In  title  IV  of  such  Act. 

AVAII  ABILITY   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  505.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  enacted  In  express  an«* 
specific  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  any  program  under  this  Act  or 
any  predecessor  authority  shall  remain  avail- 
able. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  for  obligation  and  expenditure  until 
expended. 

TITLE  VI — AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 

LAWS  AND  REPEALERS 

SUPERSEDENCE   OF  REORGANIZATION   PLAN 

NUMBER    I    or   JULY    1,    1971 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Sections  1.  2(a).  3.  and  4  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Number  1  of  1971  (July 
1.  1971)  are  hereby  superseded. 

(b)  The  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  al- 
locations, and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  In 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred  to 
the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency  by  sec- 
tions 2(a)  and  4  of  such  reorganization  plan 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  ACTION  Agency 
established  by  section  401.  All  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  other  agreements  awarded  or  en- 
tered Into  under  the  authority  of  such  re- 
organization plan  win  be  recognized  under 
comparable  provisions  of  this  Act  so  that 
there  Is  no  disruption  of  on-going  activities 
for  which  there  Is  continuing  authority. 

(c)  All  official  actions  taken  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency,  his  designee,  or 
any  other  person  under  the  authority  of 
such  reorganization  plan  which  are  in  force 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  for  which 
there  Is  continuing  authority  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  the  length  of  the 
period  of  service  of  volunteers  serving  or  un- 
dergoing training  under  title  vm  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1064,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2991-2994d)  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified,  superseded,  or  revoked 
by  the  Director. 

(d)  All  references  to  ACTION,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  In  any  statute,  reorga- 
nization plan.  Executive  order,  regulation,  or 
other  official  document  or  proceeding  shall, 


oil  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  ACTION  Agency 
established  by  section  401  and  the  Director 
thereof. 

(e)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding, 
and  no  cause  of  action,  by  or  against  the 
agency  known  as  ACTION  created  by  such 
reorganization  plan,  or  any  action  by  any 
officer  thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity, 
shall  abate  by  reason  ox  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f )  Persons  appotated  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  positions  requiring  such  advice 
and  consent  under  such  reorganization  plan 
may  continue  to  serve  In  the  same  capacity 
In  the  ACTION  Agency  without  the  necessity 
of  an  additional  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  further  such  advice  and  consent  by 
the  Senate. 

CREDITABLE  SERVICE  FCR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT 

Sec.  602.  Section  8332(b)  (7)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  creditable 
service  to  civil  service  retirement).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "or  a 
period  of  service  of  a  full-time  volunteer  en- 
rolled in  a  program  of  at  leeist  one  year's 
duration  under  part  A.  B.  or  C  of  title  I  of 
the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973 
( — U.S.C. — )"  after  "Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964". 

repeal  OF  TITLE  Vm  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY    ACT<- 

Sec.  603.  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2991-2994d),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

repeal  of  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  OU>Ea  AMERICANS 
ACT 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  3044- 
3044e) ,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  908  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Law  93-29)  Js  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1973,"  and  "1974,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1974,"  and  "1975.",  respectively. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 

S.  2367.  A  bill  tx)  extend  the  period  for 
comment  on  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.      * 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Clark,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  which  extends  the 
time  for  public  comment  relating  to  the 
proposed  skilled  nursing  facility  regula- 
tions by  60  days.  The  regulations  as  pro- 
posed In  the  July  12  Federal  Register 
were  open  to  comment  only  until  August 
11.  My  bill  proposes  extending  the  time 
for  public  comment  by  60  days  and  pro- 
hibits the  promulgation  of  final  stand- 
ards before  October  13,  1973. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  Public 
Law  92-603  provided  that  the  proposed 
skilled  nursing  facility — SNF— regula- 
tions should  be  eflTective  by  July  1,  1973. 
and  that  HEW  has  breached  this  deadline 
by  announcing  proposed  regulations  on 
July  12.  I  can  understand  HEWs  feeling 
of  urgency  and  the  desire  to  implement 
final  regulations  without  further  delay 
and  abrogation  of  responsibility  under 
the  law.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  there  are 
several  compelling  reasons  for  postpon- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  regrulations 
by  60  days  so  as  to  provide  the  public  and 
interested  groups  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  comment. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for 
this  action  is  the  Inept  rulemaking  pro- 
cedure followed  by  HEW  in  this  matter. 
In  the  past  few  months  I  had  been  re- 
ceiving carbon  copies  of  letters  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  reaction  to  the  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  regulations.  I  thought  this 
to  be  quite  unusual  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  regulations  had  not  as  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Register.  These 
letters  also  served  to  confirm  rumors 
within  the  industry  that  certain  groups 
had  received  advancell^opies  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  as  far  back  as  last 
February. 

For  the  most  part  the  rimiors  charged 
nursing  home  professionals  with  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
regulations.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  through  HEW 
policy  to  influence  early  drafts  of  the 
regulations.  Representatives  of  consimier 
groups  and  organizations  representing 
the  elderly  had  been  denied  access  to 
such  regulations  by  HEW  which  claimed 
that  the  policy  was  unofficial  rather  than 
official.  This  is  to  say  that  the  selective 
sharing  of  early  copies  of  the  regula- 
tions was  because  of  a  leak,  an  oversight, 
or  the  like,  as  contrasted  with  official 
HEW  policy. 

For  whatever  the  reason,  it  is  clear 
that  some  groups  in  the  field  of  long- 
term  care  have  had  early  access  to  the 
SNF  regulations  for  several  months  while 
others  have  had  only  the  30  days  pro- 
vided with  the  July  12  announcement  of 
the  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register 
The  inequity  is  obvious.  It  can  only  be 
cured  by  extending  the  time  for  public 
comment  and  postponing  the  effective 
date  of  the  regulations  by  60  days,  such 
as  my  bill  provides. 

Extending  the  time  for  public  com- 
ment is  particularly  important  with  re- 
spect to  these  regulations  which  have 
such  a  drastic  impact  on  the  shape  of 
events  in  the  field  of  long-term  care 

tr^'wu  ^^  ^°P®  *^**  *^e  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  ex- 
tend the  comment  period  on  his  own  I 
have  written  today  asking  him  to  do  so 
I  might  add  that  this  request  and  the 
substance  of  my  parallel  bill  have  been 
endorsed  by  virtuaUy  all  groups  in  the 
field  of  care  for  the  aged,  including  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aged,  the  American  Nursing  Home  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  CouncU  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens. 

In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  unanimity 
among  senior  citizens  groups  and  wide 
^?r>^T  ^?  *^^  Congress  and  in  sTate 
Capitols  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secre- 
tary wm  accept  my  request.  By  the  same 
^ken  I  urge  the  enactment  of  my^ 
which  changes  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulations  to  October  13,  1973,  and  ex- 
ll^^t  '^lu"™^  ^°'"  P"''"^  comment  by 
SrSth.?^^  enactment  of  my  bUl  sup- 
i^i  «r^^.®^"^^^'^  °^  Health.  Education 
ai^d  Welfare  should  he  desire  to  extend 
the  comment  period  so  that  he  could  do 
so  without  fear  of  further  breaching  the 
July  1.  1973.  statutory  requh-ement  in 
last  year's  medicare  reform  bill,  H.R   i 

I  hope  this  measure  will  be  promptly 
enacted. 


REGULATIONS  FOB   .SKn.T.TO   NinunTO  FACnJTIKS 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Sena- 
tor Moss  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
extend  for  60  days  the  time  period  for 
public  comments  on  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  set  sttmdards  for  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  The  proposed  regula- 
tions were  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  July  12,  1973.  and  the  period 
for  public  comment  is  scheduled  to  ter- 
minate on  August  11, 1973. 

An  extension  of  time  is  needed  to  per- 
mit individuals,  groups,  and  those  most 
directly  affected  by  the  proposed  regula- 
tions to  make  informed  comments  on  a 
complex  set  of  regulations  that  will  set 
standards  for  care  received  by  thousands 
of  elderly  patients  la  skilled  nursing 
homes.  In  Iowa  alone,  the  proposed  regu- 
lations will  affect  45  facilities  and  over 
1,300  patients.  In  other  States,  the  num- 
bers are  larger— the  problem  more  acute 
and  widespread. 

More  time  for  comments  is  also  needed 
because  of  the  procedural  deficiencies 
surrounding  the  proposed  regulations   I 
am  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare    had 
planned  to  raise  substantially  the  stand- 
ards for  skilled  nursing  homes.  For  a 
period  of  6  months  before  the  agency 
published  the  proposed   regulations  in 
the  Federal  Register— between  December 
14,  1972— and  July  12,  1973— HEW  dis- 
tnbuted  to  members  of  the  nursing  home 
industry  and  to  the  medical  profession 
drafts  of  the  proposed  regulations  and 
HEW  officials  held  discussions  with  these 
provider  groups  about  the  contents  of 
the  regulations.  During  that  time,  HEW 
refused  to  give  copies  of  the  drafts  to 
anyone   else— including   nurses   groups 
therapists  groups,  and  groups  represent- 
ing nursing  home  patients  and  senior 
citizen  groups.  The  agency  changed  its 
mind,  however,  and  decided  not  to  raise 
the  standards,  and  on  July  12  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations which  would  lower  the  standards 
of  care  in  several  respects. 

The  most  serious  reduction  in  stand- 
ards relates  to  the  frequency  of  doctor 
visits  to  nursing  home  patients.  Current 
regulations  require  that  each  patient  in 
a  skiUed  nursing  home  be  visited  by  a 
doctor  at  least  once  a  month.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  provide  that  after  a 
patient  had  been  in  a  nursing  home  for 
3  months,  a  doctor  may  visit  him  as  in- 
frequently as  once  a  year.  HEW  has  not 
disclosed  its  rationale  for  this  proposed 
change,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  people 
sick  enough  to  qualify  for  skilled  nursing 
home  care  should  be  seen  by  a  doctor  at 
least  once  a  month.  At  the  very  least 
members  of  the  public  should  have  more 
than  30  days  to  determine  whether  pa- 
tient health  will  be  jeopardized  by  a  re- 
duction in  doctor  visits. 

Another  concern  of  mine  is  the  failure 
to  require  that  skilled  nursing  homes, 
except  those  In  rural  areas,  have  a  regis- 
tered nurse  on  duty  7  davs  a  week  I 
have  been  advised  that  patient-oriented 
citizen  groups  need  more  than  30  days  in 
which  to  amass  the  information  neces- 
sary to  support  their  position. 

No  one  will  be  harmed  by  the  extension 
or  time  for  comments.  Regulations  are 


currently  in  effect  setting  standards  for 
these  homes,  and  these  should  continue 
in  effect  until  necessary  time  has  been 
given  to  prepare  an  adequate  set  of  new 
standards  with  participation  by  the  pub- 
lic. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Put,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  2368.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices.  Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Cranston.  Mondale. 
Pell,  and  Randolph  legislation  designed 
to  assure  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
medical  devices. 

Since  February  of  this  year,  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  human  experimentation.  In 
the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  have 
seen  the  use  of  approved  drugs  for  un- 
approved purposes  without  the  Informed 
consent  of  the  patient;  the  use  of  ex- 
perimental surgery  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
dividual physician's  judgment  without 
adequate  peer  review;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  devices  by  a  single  prac- 
titioner, in  isolation,  without  reference 
to  any  known  standards  or  regulations. 
The  problems  posed  by  the  witnesses  at 
these  hearings  are  complex  and  multi- 
faceted.  All  of  them  relate  directly  to 
the  quality  of  medical  care  as  it  Is  prac- 
ticed   in    this    country.    The    common 
theme  of  these  hearings— whether  they 
have  focused  on  experimental  drugs,  ex- 
experimental  surgery,  or  the  development 
of  new  medical  devices — has  been  "let 
the  patient  beware." 

The  problems  must  be  approached  on 
many  fronts.  The  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  jvist  last  week  ordered 
reported  the  National  Research  Service 
Awards  and  Potection  of  Human  Sub- 
ject Act.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
protect  human  subjects  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research — which  is  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
funds— to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
That  legislation  will  provide  similar  pro- 
tection to  those  patients  receiving  their 
health  services  from  health  service  pro- 
grams fimded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Department  of  HEW. 

A  second  and  complemtntary  approach 
to  the  problem  is  represented  by  the 
Quality  of  Care  Commission  contained 
in  the  HMO  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  15. 1973. 

A  third  approach  focuses  on  the  regu- 
lation of  the  use  of  unapproved  drugs 
In  this  country.  The  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee will  hold  a  major  set  of  legis- 
lative hearings  into  this  and  related  drug 
industry  questions  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 
The  fourth  approach  is  represented  by 
this  medical  devices  legislation.  When 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  first  passed 
in  1938.  the  device  industry  was  small 
and  thus  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration was  given  no  regulatory  authority 
other  than  the  ability  to  designate  a 
device  as  misbranded  or  adulterated. 
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The  medical  device  industry  has  ex- 
panded rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  in- 
dustry has  taken  advantage  of  techno- 
logical innovation  in  the  fields  of  metal- 
lurgy, electronics,  plastics  and  ceramic 
chemistry. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  industry, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  meaningful 
regulation,  has  resulted  in  a  significant 
and  growing  health  hazard  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  formed  a  task 
force  to  study  the  problem  in  1969.  and 
that  task  force  reported  that  in  the  pe- 
riod between  1961  and  1971  there  were 
27.000  untoward  effects  from  medical  de- 
vices in  this  country. 

The  public  record  is  full  of  extreme 
abuses  in  the  medical  devices  field.  One 
of  the  most  dramatic  examples  was  de- 
scribed in  testimony  before  the  Health 
Subcommittee  on  March  7  of  this  year. 
This  Involved  the  use  of  a  suj^rcoil — an 
experimental  intrauterine  device — to  in- 
duce abortions  in  20  women,  all  past  the 
first  trimester  of  pregnancy,  who  had 
been  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Philadel- 
phia to  undergo  the  experimental  proce- 
dure. Sixty  percent  of  the  women  suffer- 
ed significant  complications  and  at  least 
one  required  a  hysterectomy  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  unjustified  use  of  the  super- 
coU. 

Recent  hearings  before  Congressman 
L.  H.  FotmiAiN's  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  demonstrated 
that  intrauterine  devices  have  been  de- 
veloped, marketed,  and  used  in  this  coun- 
try without  a  prior  demonstration  of 
safety  and  efficacy.  This  has  led  to  the 
widespread  use  of  ineffective  and  hazard- 
ous devices,  which  were  later  recalled  by 
the  FDA. 

The  list  of  notorious  quack  devices  Is 
long  and  well-known,  ranging  from  the 
"mlcrodynameter,"  which  was  seized  by 
the  PDA  in  1954  to  the  "relax-a-cisor." 
which  was  marketed  in  1949  and  finally 
banned  by  a  1970  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sion. 

There  are  approximately  1,500  manu- 
facturers producing  over  12,000  medical 
devices  in  this  country.  The  industry's 
gross  sales  for  1972  has  been  estimated 
in  excess  of  $6  billion.  The  problem  is 
that  any  individual  can  develop  a  new 
medical  device  In  this  country  on  the 
basis,  of  his  own  individual  judgment, 
and  can  test  that  device  in  patients  with- 
out first  being  sure  that  the  device  meets 
minimum  safety  and  efficacy  standards. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congressman  Paul 
Rogers,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment, Is  today  introducing  a  compan- 
ion piece  of  device  legislation  in  the 
House. 

This  legislation  accepts  the  definition 
of  devices  developed  in  cooperation  with 
elements  of  the  device  industry.  It  incor- 
porates a  number  of  Indxistry  criticisms 
of  the  administration's  bill.  It  rejects  the 
administration's  approach  to  the  pre- 
market  clearance  section  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  swiministration  would  have  re- 
quired premarket  clearance  only  for 
those  medical  devices  to  be  used  in  life- 
threatening  situations.  This  legislation 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  appoint  a 
panel  of  experts  to  classify  devices  into 


one  of  three  categories:  those  devices 
generally  accepted  as  safe  and  effective, 
which  represent  a  minimum  risk  to  the 
public  health,  and  which  therefore  do 
not  require  either  standard  setting  or 
premarket  clearance;  those  devices  for 
which  it  is  appropriate  to  establish  rea- 
sonable standards  to  assure  safety  and 
effectiveness;  and  those  devices  for  which 
inadequate  evidence  exists  to  assure 
safety  and  effectiveness,  or  exposure  to 
which  may  cause  unreasonable  risk  of 
illness  or  injury,  and  for  which  stand- 
ards are  therefore  not  appropriate.  "Riis 
latter  group  of  devices  will  require  pre- 
market clearance. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  sets  strict 
requirements  of  informed  consent  for  the 
testing  of  experimental  medical  devices 
In  patients. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  intention  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  on  Sep- 
tember 14  and  18.  Persons  interested  in 
testifying  should  contact  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  room  4226,  Dirksen  Build- 
ing— phone  225-7675. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thfit  the  full 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
along  with  the  full  text  of  the  compara- 
tive print  of  the  three  device  bills  that 
will  now  be  pending  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2368 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TnXE;    REFERENCES   TO    ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medical  Device  Amendments  of  1973". 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  whenever 
in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of.  s  section  or  other  provision,  the 
section  or  other  provision  amended  or  re- 
pealed Is  a  section  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321). 
Tm.E    I— classification    of    medical   devices 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following : 

"CtJLSSIFICATION    OF   DEVICES 

•  "SEC.  611.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  after 
funds  are  first  appropriated  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  and  organize  separate  classi- 
fication panels  of  experts,  qualified  by  scien- 
tific training  and  experience,  to  review  and 
classify  devices  into  appropriate  categories 
based  on  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  such 
devices.  Each  panel  shall  review  all  devices 
within  Its  respective  scientific  field  for  pur- 
poses of  appropriate  classification  and  shall 
submit  within  one  year  of  its  appointment  a 
report  of  its  findings  and  conclusions  to  the 
Secretary.  To  the  maximum  extent  practical 
the  panel  or  panels  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  Interested  person  to  submit 
data  and  views  on  the  classification  of  a  de- 
vice (or  type  or  cleiss  of  device).  The  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  any  such  panels  which 
may  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
such  classification  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
section  and  such  panels  may  utilize  infor- 
mation, and  findings  developed  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  section  in  making  such  re- 
ports. Such  panels  shall  also  serve  as  scien- 
tific review  panels  under  section  614. 

"(b)  Panel  members  shall  possess  ade- 
quate skill  in  the  use  of  or  experience  In  the 
development,  manufacture,  perfection,  or 
utilization  of  such  devices  and  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  appropriate  scientific,  trade,  and 


consumer  organizations.  The  panels  shall  be 
organized  according  to  the  various  fields  of 
clinical  medicine  and  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences which  utUize  medical  devices,  and 
shall  consist  of  members  with  adequately 
diversified  expertise  In  such  fields  as  clinical 
and  administrative  medicine,  engineering, 
biological  and  physical  sciences,  or  other  re- 
lated professions.  Panel  members  shall,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  of  the 
panel  or  otherwise  engaged  In  Its  business. 
be  compensated  at  per  diem  rates  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  but  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  at 
the  time  of  such  service.  Including  travel- 
time,  and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  (Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorized 
by  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  5703, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law  governing  the  ap- 
pointment and  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
point individuals  associated  with  or  em- 
ployed by  persons  "manufacturing  or  using 
medical  devices  or  persons  otherwise  po- 
tentially affected  by  the  provisions  of,  this 
Act,  to  such  panels  and  such  individuals 
may  receive  the  compensation  prescribed 
therefor.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each 
panel  with  adequate  clerical  and  other  nec- 
essary assistance,  and  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
each  panel. 

"(c)  Panels  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  submit  recommendations 
for  the  classification  of  devices  (In  the  final 
report  of  the  panel  or  such  interim  reports 
as  may  be  appropriate)  for  purposes  of  and 
In  accordance  with  sections  613  and  614  Into 
one  of  the  three  following  classes  and  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  assign  priorities 
within  such  classes : 

"(1)  Those  devices  for  which  Inadequate 
evidence  exists  to — 

"(A)(1)   a%ure  safety  and  effectiveness,  or 

"(11)  Insure  that  exposure  to  such  de- 
vices will  not  cause  unreasonable  risk  of 
Illness  or  Injury,  and 

"(B)  for  which  standards  may  not  be  ap- 
propriate and  which  therefore  should  be 
subject  to  premarket  scientific  review  pursu- 
ant to  section  514(a) . 

"(2)  Those  devices  for  which  in  order  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  unreasonable  risk  of 
illness  or  injury  it  Is  appropriate  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  standards  relating  to  safety 
and  effectiveness  adequately  to  ass'rc  Hhe 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  such  device. 

"(3)  Those  devices  which  have  a  generally 
accepted  medical  use  and  are  safe  and  ef- 
fective when  used  with  adequate  Instructions 
for  usage  and  warnings  of  limitation,  which 
present  a  minimum  risk,  and  which  should 
be  exempt  from  requirements  for  scientific 
review  or  standards  at  this  time. 

"(d)  As  soon  as  possible  after  filing  of  the 
report  required  for  c<Hnpllance  with  subsec- 
tion (&),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  such 
report  in  the  Federal  Register  and  provide 
Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment thereon.  After  reviewing  such  com- 
ments the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  classification  of  such  devices.  Appeal 
therefrom  may  be  taken  by  any  interested 
person  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
505(h).  The  Secretary  may  establish  priori- 
ties for  implementing  the  action  warranted 
by  such  classification  under  sections  613  and 
614  and  may  defer  such  action  until  an  ap- 
propriate time,  consistent  with  expeditious 
Implementation  of  these  provisions. 

"(e)  The  Secreary,  after  making  %^peciflc 
finding  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
Council  referred  to  in  section  708,  may  by 
regulation  change  the  classlflcatlon  of  a  de- 
vice or  group  of  devices  from  one  category 
to  another." 
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TITLE  n— AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  (21  U.S.C.,  cb.  9. 
subcb.  VI)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STANO.taOS     FOR     MEDICAL     DEVICES 

"Authority  to  Set  Standards 
"Sec.  513  (a)  (1)  Whenever  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  such  action  is  appro- 
priate to  reduce  or  eliminate  unreasonable 
risk  of  Illness  or  injury  associated  with  ex- 
posure to  or  use  of  a  device  (including  the 
need  for  uniformity  and  compatibility  with 
systems  or  environments  in  which  it  Is  in- 
tended to  be  used)  he  may  by  order  issue  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion promulgate  for  any  device,  or  type  or 
class  of  device,  for  which  a  standard  has  been 
determined  to  be  appropriate  pursuant  to 
section  551(d).  a  standard  relating  to  safety 
and  effectiveness,  including  where  appropri- 
ate any  one  or  more  of  tbe  following:  the 
composition,  the  construction,  the  proper- 
ties, the  uniform  identification,  or  the  per- 
formance of  such  device.  Such  standard  may 
Include  provisions  for  the  testing  of  the  de- 
vice and  the  measurement  of  its  character- 
istics (including,  where  reasonably  necessary 
to  assure  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  re- 
sults, todividual  lot  testing  by  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary),  and  may  require 
the  use  and  prescribe  the  form  and  content 
of  instructions  or  warnings  necessary  for  the 
proper  installation,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  use  of  the  device. 

"(2)  A  standard  may  require  that  the  de- 
vice or  any  component  thereof  be  marked, 
tagged,  or  accompanied  by  clear  and  ade- 
quate warnings  or  Instructions  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  health  or 
safety. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
periodic  evaluation  of  tbe  adequacy  of  all 
Standards  promulgated  under  this  section  in 
order  to  reflect  changes  In  the  state  of  the 
art  of  the  development  of  devices  and  in 
applicable  medical,  scientific,  and  other  tech- 
nological data. 

"Consultation  With  Other  Federal  Agencies 
and  Interested  Groups;  Use  of  Other  Fed- 
eral Agencies 

"(b)(1)  Prior  to  (A)  Initiating  a  proceed- 
ing under  subsection  (ci  to  promulgate  a 
standard  under  this  section,  (B)  initiatmg 
the  development  of  a  proposed  standard 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  or  (C» 
the  raking  of  any  action  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  to 
the  maximum  practicable  extent  consult 
with,  and  give  appropriate  weight  to  relevant 
standards  published  by,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  standard  setting  and 
other  nationally  or  internationally  recog- 
nized standard-settUig  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. In  considering  proposals  for  the  de- 
velopment of  standards,  the  Secretary  may 
also  Invite  appropriate  participation,  through 
Joint  or  other  conferences,  workshops,  or 
other  means,  by  informed  persons  repre- 
sentative of  scientific,  professional,  mdustry, 
or  consumer  organizations  which  in  his  Judg- 
ment can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
such  development. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  to  the 
maximum  practicable  extent  the  personnel, 
facilities,  and  other  technical  support  avail- 
able in  other  Federal  agencies. 
"Initiation  of  Proceeding  for  Standards — 
Development  by  Interested  Parties 

"(c)  A  proceeding  to  promulgate  a  stand- 
ard under  this  section  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  Secretary  by  publication  of  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shall  advise~of 
the  opportunity  for  comment  on  the  need 


to     mitiate     auch     proceeding     and     shall 
include — 

"  ( 1 )  a  description  or  other  designation  of 
the  device  (or  type  or  class  of  device)  to 
which  the  proceeding  relates; 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  risk  or  risks  in- 
tended to  be  controlled; 

"(3)  a  summary  of  the  data  on  which  the 
Secretary  has  found  a  need  for  initiation  of 
the  proceeding; 

"(4)  Identification  of  any  existing  stand- 
ard (if  known  to  the  Secretary)  which  may 
t)e  relevant  to  the  proceeding;  and 

"(5)  an  Invitation  to  any  person,  includ- 
ing any  Federal  agency,  which  has  developed 
or  is  willing  to  develop  a  proposed  standard 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  notice,  (A)  such  a 
standard;  or  (B)  an  offer  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed standard  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

"Use  of  Existing  Standards 
"(d)  If  the  Secretary  (1)  finds  that  there 
exists  a  standard  which  has  been  published 
by  any  Federal  agency  of  other  qualified 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution,  (2)  has 
made  reference  to  such  standard  (unless  it 
is  a  standard  submitted  undt'r  subsection 
(c)  (5) )  in  his  notice  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  (4),  and  (3)  determines  that  such  stand- 
ard may  be  substantially  acceptable  to  him 
as  a  device  standard,  then  he  may,  in  lieu 
of  accepting  an  offer  under  this  section,  pub- 
lish such  standards  as  a  proposed  device 
standard  in  accordance  with  subsection  (g) . 
"Acceptance  of  Offers  To  Develop  Standards 
"(e)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
one  or  more  offers  to  develop  a  proposed 
standard  pursuant  to  the  Invitation  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (c)  (5)  if  he  determines 
that  (A)  the  offeror  is  technically  competent 
to  undertake  and  complete  the  development 
of  an  appropriate  standard  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  and  (B)  the  offeror  has 
the  capacity  to  comply  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  name  and  address  of 
each  person  whose  offer  is  accepted,  and  a 
summary  of  the  terms  of  such  offer  as  ac- 
cepted. 

"(3)  Upon  any  offeror's  application  there- 
for prior  to  the  acceptance  of  his  offer  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  agree  to 
contribute  to  the  offeror's  cost  In  developing 
a  proposed  standard,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  contribution  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  more  satisfactory  standard  than 
would  be  developed  without  such  contribu- 
tion, and  that  the  offeror  is  financially  re- 
sponsible. Regtilatlons  of  the  Secretary  shall 
set  forth  the  Items  of  cost  in  which  he  may 
participate,  except  that  such  items  may  not 
include  construction  (except  minor  remodel- 
ing), or  the  acquisition  of  land  or  buildings. 
"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  development  of  proposed 
standards  under  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (f),  which  regulations  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered rules  of  agency  organization,  proce- 
dure, or  practice  for  purposes  of  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such 
regulations  shall  include  requirements — 

"(A)  that  standards  recommended  for  pro- 
mulgation be  supported  by  test  data  or  such 
other  docim:ients  or  materials  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  be  developed, 
and  be  suitable  for  promulgation  under  sub- 
section (g); 

"(B)  that  standards  recommended  for 
promulgation  contain  such  test  methods  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  meastirement  of  com- 
pliance with  such  standards: 

"(C)  for  opportunity  by  interested  persons 
to  participate  In  the  development  of  such 
standards: 


"(D)  for  the  maintenance  of  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  in  such  regula- 
tions to  disclose  the  course  of  the  develop' 
ment  of  standards  recommended  for  promul- 
gation, the  comments  and  other  information 
submitted  by  any  person  in  connection  with 
such  development,  including  comments  and 
information  with  respect  to  the  need  for  such 
recommended  standards,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  relevant  to  the  evaluation  of 
such  recommended  standards;  and 

"(E)  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptrcd- 
ler  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records,  relevant  to  the  expenditure  of  any 
contribution  of  the  Secretary,  under  para- 
graph (3). 

"Development  of  Standards  by  the  Secre- 
tary 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  has  published  a  no- 
tice as  provided  by  subsection  (c),  and — 

"(1)  no  person  accepts  the  mvitation  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (c)  (5) ; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  accepted  neither  an 
existing  standard  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
nor  an  offer  to  develop  a  proposed  stand- 
ard pursuant  to  subsection  (e);  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  accepted  an  offer 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  but  determmes 
that  the  offeror  Is  unwilling  or  tmable  to 
continue  the  development  of  the  standard 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  offer  or  the 
standard  which  has  been  developed  is  not 
satisfactory;  then  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
ceed to  develop  a  proposed  standard  pursu- 
ant to  procedures  prescrlijed  by  subsection 
(g). 

"Procedure  for  Promulgation,  Amendment,  or 
Revocation  of  Standards 

"(g)(1)(A)  Within  one  year  after  expira- 
tion of  the  period  provided  for  persons  to 
submit  a  proposed  standard  or  offer  to 
develop  a  proposed  sundard,  and  after  re- 
view of  any  proposal  submitted  under  sub- 
section (e),  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  either  a  proposal  to 
promulgate  a  standard  applicable  to  the  de- 
vice (or  type  or  class  of  device)  subject  to 
the  proceeding,  or  a  notice  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  terminated.  The  proposal  to  promul- 
gate a  standard  shall  set  forth  the  stand- 
ard, the  manner  m  which  Interested  persons 
may  examine  data  and  other  mformatlon  on 
which  the  standard  is  based,  and  the  period 
within  which  interested  persons  may  present 
their  comments  on  the  standard  (Including 
the  need  therefor)  orally  or  in  writing  but 
not  to  exceed  90  days. 

"(B)  Within  90  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  or  comments  pursuant  to  (a) ." 
the  Secretary  shall,  by  order  published  In 
the  Federal  Register,  act  upon  the  proposed 
standard  or  terminate  the  proceeding.  The 
order  shall  set  forth  the  standard,  if  any,  the 
reasons  for  the  Secretary's  action  (Including 
reasons  for  the  promulgation  of  a  standard 
materially  different  than  that  set  forth  In 
the  proposal  or  for  his  failure  to  promulgate 
any  standard),  and  the  date  or  dates  upon 
which  the  standard,  or  portions  thereof,  will 
become  effective.  Such  date  or  dates  shall  be 
established  so  as  to  minimize,  consistent  with 
the  public  health  and  safety,  economic  loss 
to.  and  disruption  or  dislocation  of.  domes- 
tic and  international  trade. 

"(C)(1)  Prior  to  his  issuance  of  an  order 
to  promulgate  a  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider — 

"(I)  the  degree  of  risk  of  illness  or  injury 
associated  with  those  aspects  of  the  devices 
subject  to  the  order; 

"(11)  the  approximate  number  of  devices, 
or  types  or  classes  thereof,  subject  to  the 
order; 

"(III)  the  need  of  the  public  for  the  de- 
vices subject  to  the  order,  and  the  probable 


effect  of  tbe  order  upon  tbe  utility,  cost,  or 
availability  of  the  devices  to  meet  that  need; 

"(IV)  means  of  achieving  the  objective  of 
the  order  with  a  mmimal  disruption  or  dis- 
location of  competition  and  of  reasonable 
manufacturing  and  other  commercial  prac- 
tices; and 

"(V)  data  and  comments  submitted  In  the 
course  of  any  proceeding  Initiated  under 
subsection  (c)  relevant  to  such  order. 

Such  order  shall  Include  appropriate  findings 
with  respect  to  the  matters  set  forth  m 
clauses  (I)  through  (V)  and  such  standard 
shall  be  based  on  such  findings. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  the 
order  promulgating  a  standard  such  addi- 
tional findings  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  support  the  Judgment  required 
by  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  revoke  any  stand- 
ard. In  whole  or  In  part,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  no  longer  exists  a  need  therefor 
or  that  such  standard  (or  part  thereof)  is  no 
longer  in  the  public  interest.  Such  revoca- 
tion shall  be  published  as  a  proposal  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  set  forth  such 
standard  or  portion  thereof  to  be  revoked, 
a  stunmary  of  the  reasons  for  his  deternUna- 
tion  that  there  may  no  longer  be  a  need 
therefor  or  that  such  standard  (or  any  part 
thereof)  may  no  longer  lie  in  the  public  In- 
terest, the  manner  in  which  Interested  per- 
sons may  examine  data  and  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion, and  the  period  within  which  any  in- 
terested i>erson  may  present  his  views,  orally 
or  m  writing,  with  respect  to  such  revoca- 
tion. As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  by  order  act  upon  such  pro- 
posal and  shall  publish  such  order  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  order  shall  Include  the 
reasons  for  the  Secretary's  action  and  the 
date  or  dates  upon  which  such  revocation 
shall  become  effective* 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  propose  an  amend- 
ment of  a  standard  by  publishing  such 
proposal  In  the  Federal  RegUter.  Such  pro- 
posal shall  be  subject  to  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection  and  to  subsection  (h). 

"(4)  To  the  extent  not  mconsistent  with 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  section  653  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  gov- 
ern proceedings  onder  this  section  to  pro- 
mulgate, amend,  or  revoke  a  standard.  An 
order  promulgating,  amending,  or  revoking  a 
standard  shall,  upon  its  publication  and 
without  regard  to  its  effective  date,  be  a 
final  order  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Judicial  review 
of  such  final  order  shall  not  be  denied  upon 
the  ground  that  the  petitioner  has  failed 
to  seek  the  referral  of  any  proposal  to  an 
advisory  committee  under  subsection  (h). 

"Referral  to  Independent  Advisory 
Committee 
"(h)(1)  A  proposal  under  subsection  (g) 
may  tte  referred  to  an  advisory  committee 
of  experts  for  a  report  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  any  matter  Involved  in  such 
proposal  which  requires  the  exercise  of 
scientific  judgment.  The  Secretary  may  so 
refer  such  proposal  prior  to  or  after  its  publi- 
cation under  such  sut>8ection.  and  shall  so 
refer  It  after  its  publication  upon  a  request, 
within  the  time  specified  in  the  proposal,  of 
any  Interested  person  (unless  the  Secretary 
finds  the  request  to  be  without  good  cause) . 
For  the  purpose  of  any  such  referral,  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  such  an  advisory 
committee  (which  may  be  a  standing  ad- 
visory scientific  review  panel  established 
under  section  614(b))  and  shall  refer  to  it, 
together  with  all  the  data  before  him.  the 
matter  so  Involved  for  study,  and  for  a 
report  and  recommendations.  The  provisions 
of  the  first  and  second  sentences  of  section 
7Ci6(b)  (5)  (C)  (il)    shall    apply    to    such    re- 


port and  recommendations.  A  person  who  has 
requested  the  referral  of  a  matter  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, as  well  as  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment, shall  have  the  right  to  consult 
with  such  advisory  committee,  and  such  ad- 
visory committee  is  authorized  to  consult 
with  any  person,  in  connection  with  the 
matter  referred  to  it. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  as  mem- 
bers of  any  such  committee  persons  qualified 
in  the  subject  matter  to  be  referred  to  the 
committee  and  of  appropriately  diversified 
professional  background.  Members  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  who  are  not  in  the  regular 
full-time  emloy  of  the  United  States,  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  their 
committee  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  at  rates  exceeding 
the  daily  equivalent  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  so  engaged, 
mcludlng  traveltime;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  exp>ense£, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  committee 
with  clerical  and  other  assistance,  and  shall 
by  regulation  prescrit>e  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  the  committee. 

"(3)  If  such  a  matter  is  referred  to  a" 
expert  advisory  committee  upon  request  of 
an  mterested  person,  the  Secretary  may, 
pursuant  to  regulations  designed  so  as  not  to 
discourage  any  such  referrals  which  are  In 
the  public  Interest,  require  such  person  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment arising  by  reason  of  such  referral.  Such 
payments,  including  advance  deposits  to 
cover  such  payments,  shall  be  available  until 
expended  for  paying  (directly  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  of  the  applicable  currently 
available  appropriations)  such  costs  and  for 
refunds  in  accordance  with  such  regulations. 
"Testing  or  Manufacture  of  Devices  To  Assure 
Compliance  With  Standards 

"(i)(l)  Every  manufacturer  of  a  device 
subject  to  a  standard  under  this  section  shall 
assure  the  Secretary,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  that  testmg  methods 
prescrit>ed  by  the  standard  show  the  device 
to  comply  therewith,  or  that  the  device  has 
been  manufactured  imder  a  program  of  qual- 
ity control  which  is  in  accord  with  current 
good  manufacturing  practice  (as  may  be  de- 
termmed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
designed  to  assure  such  compliance. 

"(2)  To  assure  that  devices  conform  to 
standards  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  and  evaluate  on  a  continuing 
bafis  testing  and  other  quality  control  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  manufacturers  of  de- 
vices subject  to  such  standards. 

"Exemption 

"(J)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
device  (1)  intended  solely  (A)  for  use  In  the 
diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  in  animals  other  than  man 
or  (B)  to  affect  the  structure  or  any  func- 
tion of  the  body  of  such  animals;  or  (2)  sub- 
ject to  section  514  except  for  those  character- 
istics of  the  device  made  subject  to  provisions 
of  existing  standards  by  an  application  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  that  section. 
"Temporary  Permits 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
permitting  the  interstate  shipment  of  devices 
varying  from  an  applicable  standard  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation  or  other  testing 
prior  to  amendment  of  the  standard.  Such 
regulations   may  Include  reasonable  condi- 


tions related  to  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  the  devices. 

"Custom  Devices 
"(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
custom  device  to  the  extent  that  it  is  ordered 
by  a  physician  to  be  made  in  a  special  way  for 
Individual  patients.  Any  such  device  shall 
comply  with  all  aspects  of  any  applicable 
standard  except  those  specifically  ordered  by 
a  physician  to  be  changed.  This  subsection 
shall  apply  only  to  devices  ordered  for  indi- 
vidual patients,  and  shall  not  otherwise  ex- 
empt a  device  from  subsection  (k)." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  501  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  351)  is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUovi'ing  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  If  it  is,  or  purports  to  lie  or  is  repre- 
sented as,  a  device  with  respect  to  which,  or 
with  respect  to  any  component,  part,  or  ac- 
cessory of  which  there  has  been  promulgated 
a  standard  under  section  513.  unless  such 
device,  or  such  component,  part,  or  accessory. 
Is  in  all  respects  in  conformity  with  such 
standard." 

(b)  Section  502  cf  such  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
352)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  If  it  is  a  device  subject  to  a  standard 
promulgated  under  section  513,  unless  (1) 
its  laljeling  t>ears  such  instrtictlons  and 
warnings  as  may  be  prescribed  in  such  stand- 
ard; and  (2)  it  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  513(1)  (1)." 

TITLE   ni— SCIENTIFIC    REVIEW    OF 
CERTAIN    MEDICAL    DEVICES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  501  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  202(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(f)  If  (I)  it  is  a  device,  and  (2)-  such 
device,  or  any  component,  part,  or  accessory 
thereof,  is  deemed  unsafe  or  ineffective  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  614  with  respect 
to  its  use  or  intended  use." 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SCIENTIFIC    EEVIEW    OF    CERTAIN    MEDICAL 
DEVICES 

"When  Scientific  Review  Is  Required 
"Sec.  514.  (a)  The^^ecretary  may  declare 
that  a  device  (or  type  or  class  of  device) 
for  which  scientific  review  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  pursuant  to  section 
611(d)  shall  be  subject  to  scientific  review 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular use  or  intended  use  thereof  if.  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  panel  or 
panels  specified  in  subsection  (b),  he  finds 
that  review  is  necessary  to  insure  safety  and 
effectiveness  or  is  appropriate  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  unreasonable  risk  of  Illness  or  in- 
jury associated  with  exposure  to  or  use  of 
a  device.  To  the  maxlmtun  extent  practical 
the  panel  or  panels  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  interested  person  to  submit 
data  and  views  on  the  appropriateness  of 
applying  scientific  review  to  a  device  (or  type 
or  class  of  device)  or  any  particular  use  of 
a  device.  The  declaration  shall  t)e  by  regu- 
lation (which  may  be  rescinded  by  the  Sec- 
retary) which  shall  set  forth  and  be  based 
upon  the  findings  prescribed  in  this  sub- 
section and  findings  as  described  in  clauses 
(I),  (H).  (Ill),  and  (IV)  of  section  513(g) 
(l)(C)(i).  A  device  (or  type  or  class  of  de- 
vice) declared  to  be  subject  to  scientific 
review  shall  be  deemed  unsafe  or  ineffective 
for  the  purpose  of  the  application  of  section 
501(f)  unless  either — 

"(1)   there  is  in  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  with  respect  to  such  device  under 
this  section. 
"(2)   such  device  is  exempted  by  or  pup- 
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suant   to  subsections    (k)    or    (m)    of  thla 
section,  or 

"(3)  such  device  Is  Intended  solely  (A)  for 
use  In  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation,  treat- 
ment, or  prevention  of  disease  In  animals 
other  than  man  or  (B)  to  affect  the  structure 
or  any  function  of  the  body  of  such  animals. 
"Standing  Advisory  Sclentiac  Review 
Panels 
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"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  reviewing  ap- 
plications  filed   under  subsection    (c),   and 
of  reviewing  plans  and  protocols  submitted 
under  subsection  (k)  (4) .  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  one  or  more  standing  advisory  sci- 
entific   panels    composed    of    members    ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Such  members  shall 
consist  of  experts  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  devices  In  the  category  or  class 
of  devices  to  be  referred  to  such  a  panel 
Including   appropriate   experts   from  one   or 
more  of  the  physical  or  biological  sciences 
and  of  the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry 
and  engineering.  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  each  panel  to  serve  as  chairman  thereof. 
"(2)    Members  of  any  standing   advisory 
scientific  panels  established  under  this  sub- 
section,   while     attending    conferences    or 
meetings  of  their  panels  or  otherwise  serving 
at   the  request   of   the   Secretary,   shaU    be 
entitled   to   receive    compensation    at   rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  at  rates 
exceeding  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
specified   at   the   time   of   such   service   for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  Includ- 
ing traveltlme;   and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  price  of  business  they  may 
be   allowed   travel   expenses,    Including   per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section    5703(b)    of   title   5  of   the   United 
States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service    employed    Intermittently.    The   Sec- 
retary   shall    furnish    the    committee    with 
clerical  and  other  assistance.  The  members 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  provisions 
of  law  regarding  the  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  employees  of  the  United  States. 
"Application  for  Scientific  Review 
"(c)(1)    Scientific  review  of  a  device  (or 
type  or  class  of  device)  which  has  been  de- 
clared subject  to  such  review  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  secretary  an  application  for 
his  determination  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  device.  The  appUcatlon  shall  con- 

;.-^  1      '    '""  reports  of  all  Inrorxnatlon.  nub-         « 

rn«ie  to  Show  Whether  or  not  such  device  Is 


^L*"r*l,f*^"*'*  ^°''  "^e-"    fB)    a  full  state- 

mBatar  tlie  composition,  proix-i-eies.  SLnd  con- 

7"'°°i"»«wi{pniicii)ii  or  ::;:.;„;» 

of  operation,  of  such  device;     (C)    a,  full  de- 

scription  of  the  methods  used  In.  and  toe 

facilities  and  controls  used  for.  the  manvtfac- 
ture    processing,  and,  when  relevant,  packlne- 

tXnrT"°"°''"'^^"^«:  (D)  an  wen! 

trying  reference  to  any  standard,  applicable 
whfl'i^r '' V  '°°^P°°^°'  °'  such  device 

r.J^^,»^  "  ^'^^'=*  pursuant  to  section  513 
fhf*  «''t*>f'    adequate    Information    to    show 

o^2^fiJ*'^''1^l''^  '""y  ""^^^  ^"Ch  standard 
or  adequate  Information  to  Justify  any  devl- 
a  ion  from  such  standard:  (E)  such  sLnpSs 
of  such  device  and  of  the  articles  used  as 
components  thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  reT 
X'  h-  <^)/Pf<=»inens  of  the  labeling  proposed 
to  be  used  for  such   device;   and   (Q)    such 

^tYJ'^"^*"^"'  '"'"'^"*  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  application,  as  the  Secretarv 

eT^t'lTsl^  ''''  appropriate  paneTor'S^.' 
eis  established  pursuant  to  subsection    (b) 
may  require.  '■    '' 

i,,I?J  "^'^  receipt  of  an  application  meet- 
m!  ?u  "^jl^^ements  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  shall  refer  such  applied 


f  Ikm  ^  i^*  appropriate  panel  or  panels  (es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (b))  for 
rf^'',,*"'*  '°'"  submission  (within  such  pe- 
riod. If  any,  aa  he  may  establish)  of  a  report 
and  recommendations,  together  with  aU  un- 
derlying data  and  the  reasons  or  basU  for 
t.  t''^«?!J°*"'**tions.  The  provisions  of  sec- 

th«  J°f'1\'^'  ^^'^^  appiy*^wlth  resist  to 
the  material  so  submitted. 

"Consideration  of  an  Initial  Action  on 
Application  0 

«vl.lt\^  promptly  as  possible,  but  in  no 
dl«  aA^^L**"*"  °"''  hundred  and  twenty 

SbL^t^n'^',"'*^'?*  °'  *°  application  under 
subsection    (c).  unless  an  additional  period 
is  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
rino^rf  •  'h^  secretary,  after  c^nsidertaj  the 
report  and  recommendations  referred  to  in 
paragraph    (2)    of  such  subsection,  shall— 
♦hoi   *    approve  the  application  if  he  finds 
n^L,       *  ?I  *^*  grounds  for  denying  ap- 
proyal  specified  in  subsection  (e)  applies 
n«t/   *  .'^"^  the  applicant  that  the  appli- 
cation is  not  in  approvable  form;  and  inform 
the  applicant.  Insofar  as  the  Secretary  de- 
IZu^^  ^  ^  practicable,  of  the  mewures 
^^^^  ^  P'*'^*  *"*=^   application   in  ap- 
^nXi"     ™  i'hlch  measures  may  include 
i^  w.tK**'"^  ''^  the  applicant  li  accord- 
S^^-  i      °'^®  o*"  '^°^  protocols  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary);  or  ^^ 

fl„"H  ^l  ***I'^  approval  of  the  application  if  he 
finds  (and  sets  forth  the  basis  of  such  find- 
ing  as  part  of  or  accompanying  such  denial) 

,^Ll^^  ?f  '"'"■*  g»"0"n«»s  for  denial  specified 
in  subsection  (e)  applies. 

"Bases  for  Approval  or  Disapproval- 
.      Opportunity  for  Review 

ti^lf®'  ^V  ?5:  "P°°  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion submitted  to  the  Secretary  as  parTof 
^e  application  and  any  other  Inf oration 
l!o^  ^"^  V^^  '*^P**=*  ^  «"<=*>  «»evlce  the 
^wnf^  ^°*1f-  '^^'^  opportunity  to  the  ap- 

Saph^^th^^"^'^"  •'"-'••'*^   ^^  P*^- 

"(A)  such  device  Is  not  shown  to  be  safe 

for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed  rec- 

uPLTther^e^f-"''"''''  '"  '""^  ^'^^^ 
"(B)  the  methods  used  in,  and  the  facUl- 
nJ^^fn^"*""^'^  ""***  ^°'-  the  manufacture. 
«,^H^^'  *?**  ^'^^^«  """^  installation  of 
such  device  do  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  501  (g) ;  ^      <= 

evidiLoi^t?**f„*  If'^'^  °'  a*»«l"ate  scientific 
evidence  that  the  device  wui  have  the  effect 

the^pS^I-    "  7— »«»  *°  »>-e  under 

V,rt^2?**"'°"^       "'       "=*       proscribed.       recoxn- 

ing  thereof ;  ""^^^"**~'  '°  **>»  proposed  labei- 
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-"-»-•  t"r^-»*»«tnizes,  bltxcl  con—  terxai    racts,   siaon   labc 

Biiaoi?  or  DmciiiiM  uiEUiftDPHtftifc: 


^_„<P'    based  on  a  fair  evaluation  ot  au  ma 
tcrtsi  racts.  sncb  labeling  l»  false  or  mlsleaa 


or 


■(E)  such  device  13  not  shown  to  conform 
i^iu,J®fErtS    to    an    applicable    standard 

promulgated    under  section   513   and   In   elTeot- 

?ha?,l .  *r  *"  °"*"  ''^"yl^g  approval  of 
Lh,  \PP"fatlon  and  stating  the  findings  upon 

If  ft  device  is  shown  to  be  safe  for  purpose! 
or  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  weleh 
any  benefit  to  the  public  health  probably 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  device  against 
any  hazard  to  the  public  health  probably 
resulting  from  such  use.  ^ 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsecUon  and  sub- 
section  (f).  the  term  -adequate  sclenUflc 
evidence  means  evidence  consisting  of  suf- 
ficient weu-controlled  investigations.  In- 
eluding  clinical  Investigations  where  appro- 
fr'If.^;  ^  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  device  Involved,  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  could  fairly  and  responsi- 
r^L^  «>fluded  by  such  experts  thiijt  the 
device  will  have  the  effect  it  purports  or  is 
represented  to  have  under  the  conditions  of 


.«  ♦K^^T'^*''  '^commended,  or  suggested 
in  the  labehng  or  proposed  labeling  theTeoT 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  S 
tfiH«h'*'it""'lS  «'"»«"<=«  is  sufficient  to  ^" 
"/,  J*'*  effectiveness  of  the  device 
(3  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  when 
a  device  U  intended  for  use  by  a  physlcUn 

l^**"'  ?'„°t^**'  P*"<»»  llceried  or'^othlr: 
Wise  specially   qualified    therefor,    its  safftv 

i^ht'^r"''!""'^  =*^^"  ''^  determ  n^  in  'ht 
light  of  such  Intended  use. 

hoi  wif^L  ^  applicant  whose  application 
oar«^°,?!^'**'^  *PP'°^*1  (either  pursuant  to 
«ta^a''«  i^'-  °'  *°  consequence  Of  the^c- 
retary  s  finding  pursuant  to  paragraDh  (2> 
Of  subsection  (d) )  may,  by  petltKfed*  on 
or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  dat^ 

Xln''^*'^^  ^^  '^^^'^^^  notlL  ofTuch  denu? 
obtain  review  thereof  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (1,.  The  Secretary  shall^nsTde^ 
and  give  approprute  weight  to  the  report 
vuorl'^°'°'"f°*"'tlons  received  from  the^^ 
vteory  committee  conducting  such  review  un- 
der such  subsection.  icw  un 
"(B)  In  Ueu  of  the  review  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph {A».  such  applicant  marfor  S 
cause  Shown  by  such  petition,  obtam  a  h^^ 
Ing  in  accordance  with  section  664  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"Withdrawal  of  Approval 
mil*  wiiL'"'*  Secretary  may,  upon  obtaln- 
mf;  J  *J*  appropriate,  advice  on  scientific 

^ursufn/?'"  \P''"'''  °'  P^^eh*  establShS 
notw  »n^  subsection  (b),  and  after  due 
^«nf  ?  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
nf^v.^'^J-  ^"^  '^  *«■*»*'  wlthdraling  S- 
Sl^y  '  *•'  l""  application  with  respect  t^^a 
SS^""**"  this  section   if  the^creUrJ 

u^l^^Jrl*^''^  *;'hilcal  or  other  experience, 
device  is  unsafe  for  use  under  the  conditions 
tlo^^P*"*  the  basU  Of  Which  the  appl^2! 
dPn.r  /?P?^^''-"  °'  '">  °°  *he  basis  of  evl. 
dence  of  clinical  experience,  not  Included  Ui 

«Ln  *IT?*'''""«  """"^  application  and  nS 
nMcaf.on  ^  t^e  Secretary  until  after  the  ap- 
E,itt^  ""f  approved,  or  of  tests  by  new 
ohoa^/  °.'  by  methods  not  reasonabfy  ap^ 
plicable  when  the  application  was  approved 

abS"ro*fh!T^'f  ''"^  the  evldencravau- 
was%n°  o,J*fr^^  ''hen  the  application 
^  L  PP,°I"*'  **"**  such  device  Is  not  shown 

sits--'  - --  •"--JKs-r  ™ 
JojjniBfflBliiilSEKL 

Vil^  bUn     '?;'**»    respect    to    sucb    de-^ice.    ev»lvi- 

ITti^^t  \:P^^  ****  evidence  avaUable 
tLt^l  ^hen  the  application  was  approved 

that     there     Is     a     lack     or     adequiitie     ^lentuic 

"■"•""WKswIDmiDiilit 

It   purports   or   Is  represented   to   have    under 

mf«^"^     "°°^   °^   "^   prescribed,   recom- 

mended,  or  suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof 
(C)     that    the    application    aied    pursuant 

to  subsection  (c)  contains  or  was  accompa- 
nied  by  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
lactj 

"(D)  that  the  applicant  has  faUed  to  estab- 
lish a  system  for  maintaining  records  or  has 
repeatedly  or  deliberately  failed  to  matataln 
records  or  to  make  reports,  required  by  an 
applicable  regulation  or  order  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  616.  or  that  the  applicant 
has  refused  to  permit  access  to.  or  copylnjt 
or  venacatlon  of.  such  records  as  reqmred 
by  paragraph   (2)   of  such  subsection; 

"(E)  on  the  basis  of  new  information  be- 
fore him.  evaluated  together  with  the  evl- 
dence  before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  the  methods  used  tn  or  the 
facilities  and  controls  used  for.  the  manu- 
facture^ processing,  packing,  or  installation 

Of  such  device  do  not  conform  to  the  re- 

2il!!^„Kf1ts  o'  section  601(g)   and  were  not 
brought  Into  conformity  with  such  requlra- 
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ments  within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt 
of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary;   or 

"(F)  on  the  basis  of  new  Information  be- 
fore him.  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  blm  when  the  application 
was  approved,  that  the  labeling  of  such 
device,  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  ma- 
terial facts,  is  false  or  misleading  In  any 
particular  and  was  not  corrected  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  receipt  of  written 
notice  from  the  Secretary;  or 

"(O)  on  the  basis  of  new  information  be- 
fore him.  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  that  such  device  is  not  shown  to 
conform  in  all  respects  to  an  applicable 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
513. 

•■(2)  If  the  Secretary  (or  in  his  absence 
the  officer  acting  as  Secretary)  finds  that 
an  Imminent  health  or  safety  hazard  is 
involved,  he  may  by  order  suspend  the  ap- 
proval of  such  application  Immediately  and 
give  the  applicant  prompt  notice  of  his 
action  and  afford  the  applicant  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  expedited  hearing  under  this 
subsection.  Such  authority  to  suspend  the 
approval  of  an  application  may  not  be  dele- 
gated. 

"(3)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  the  findings  upon  which  it  Is  based. 

"Authority  To  Revoke  Adverse  Orders 
"(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
facts  BO  require,  he  shall  revoke  an  order 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f)  denying,  with- 
drawing, or  suspending  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication and  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion or  reinstate  such  approval,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"Service  of  Secretary's  Orders 
"(h)  Orders  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  served  (1)  in  person  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  by  maUlng 
the  order  by  registered  mall  or  certified 
mall  addressed  to  the  applicant  at  bis  last 
known  address  in  the  records  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"Referral  to  Independent  Advisory 
Committee 

"(l)(l)  A  person  who  has  filed  an  appli- 
cation under  subsection  (c)  may  petition 
the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph <A)  of  subsection  (e)  (4)  .  to  refer  such 
application,  or  the  Secretary's  action  thereon. 

■iipiitHiioiii  01  (no  oootCDdij  Oflooioii  mioioon! 

t;o  B^rt.  a^vlsox'T'  corxuzxl  t;'te<e  or  escpex-t^s  for  cfc 
Z'epoirc   &E1C1    recoixunericlsktlocks   iwtt,la    resp«c^  'to 

any  question  therein  Involved  which  requires 

the  eacerclae  of  sdentlflc  Judgn^ient.  T7pon 
such  petition,  or  If  the  Secretarv  on  tils  q'Wxx 

Initiative    deems    such    a    referral    necessary. 

the  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee and  shall  refer  to  It.  together  virlth 

all    the    data    before    hlna.    the    question    so    In- 

volved  for  study  thereof  and  a  report  and 
recommendations  thereon.  The  provisions  of 
the  first  and  second  sentences  of  section 

70a(b)  (6)  (O)  (11)  shall  apply  to  such  report 
and  recommendations.  The  applicant,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  Department, 
shall  have  the  right  to  consult  with  such  ad- 
visory committee,  and  such  advisory  com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  consult  with  any  per- 
son, in  connection  with  the  question  referred 
to  it. 

"(2)   Section  513(h)(2)   shaU  apply  to  the 

appointment,  compensation,  staffing,  and 
procedure  of  any  such  advisory  committee. 
"(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  613(h) 
shall  also  apply  in  the  case  of  a  referral  to 
an  advisory  committee  under  this  subsection. 

"Judicial  Review 

"(J)  The  applicant  may.  by  appeal  taken 
in  accordance  with  section  506(h),  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  a  final  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary denying  or  withdrawing  approrval  of  an 
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application  filed  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  a  final  order  under  subsection  (m) 
revoking  an  exemption  In  effect  under  that 
subsection.  Judicial  review  of  such  final  or- 
der Shall  not  be  denied  upon  the  ground  that 
the  petitioner  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
the  review  or  hearing  provided  by  subsection 
(e)  (4)  or  the  hearing  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (m). 

"Exemption  for  Investigational  Use 

"(k)(l)  It  U  the  purpose  of  thU  subsec- 
tion to  encourage,  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  with  professional 
ethics,  the  discovery  and  development  of 
useful  devices  and  to  that  end  to  maintain 
optimum  freedom  for  Individual  scientific 
Investigators  In  their  pursuit  of  that  objec- 
tive. All  Information  required  under  this 
section  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  or 
to  an  institutional  review  conmilttee  shall 
be  concise  and  no  more  burdensome  than 
is  necessary  to  permit  adequate  review. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection,  there  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirement  of  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  any  device  which  Is  Intended 
solely  for  investigational  use  (in  an  appro- 
priate scientific  environment)  by  an  ex- 
pert or  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing and  experience  to  investigate  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  such  device. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  application  of  the 
exemption  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  to 
any  device  which  is  Intended  for  use  in  the 
clinical  testing  thereof  upon  humans,  in  de- 
veloping data  required  to  support  an  appli- 
cation under  subsection  (c). 

"(4)  Such  regulations  may  provide  for  con- 
ditioning the  exemption,  in  the  case  of  a 
device  Intended  for  such  use.  upon — 

"(A)  the  submission,  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  Investi- 
gation, of  an  outline  of  tho  plan  of  initial 
clinical  testing — 

"(1)  to  a  local  institutional  review  com- 
mittee which  has  been  established  to  super- 
vise clinical  testing  In  the  facility  where  the 
initial  clinical  testing  is  to  be  conducted, 
the  compostlon  and  procedures  of  which 
comply  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
for  review  as  being  adequate  to  Justify  the 

commencement    of   such    testing,    or 

"(11)    11  no  suen  committee  exists  or  1#  the 

S^^5r^t;a.T-y      finds      tn&t;      £li9      process      ot      revle^s^ 

by  such  committee  is  Inadequate  or  that 
protection  of  health  and  safety  so  reqvtlres 

{ ^vfaetl^er"    or    not    tl^©   pl^n    l^as    toeen    approved 

DimcoiiiitMi.toMrMnfiorre* 

T-lew  by  the  appropriate  panel  or  p&nels  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  as  be- 
ing adeciuat^e  to  Justify  the  comnnencement 
of  sucti  testing; 

"(B)  prompt  notification  to  the  Secretary 

by  such  manufacturer  or  sponsor  (In  such 

manner  as  the  Secretary  prescribes)  of  ap- 
proval  of  any  plan  pursuant   to  clause    (A) 

(1): 

"(C)  the  submission,  by  the  manufacturer 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  investiga- 
tion, of  an  adequate  protocol  for  clinical  test- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  separate  groups  of 
Investigators  under  essentlaUy  the  same 
protocol,  together  with  a  report  of  prior  In- 
vestigations of  the  device  (Including,  where 
appropriate,  tests  on  animals)  adequate  to 
justify  the  proposed  testing,  either  (1)  to  a 
local  Institutional  review  committee  for  re- 
vlefw  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (A)  (1)  and  (B),  or  (11)  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  review  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  (A)  (11)  If  such  testing 

involves  facilities  in  which  no  such  commit- 
tee exists,  or  facilities  served  by  more  than 
one  local   institutional  review  committee  if 


such  committees  are  unable  to  agree  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  submission; 

"(D)  the  obtaining,  by  the  manufactwer 
of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  Investi- 
gation. If  the  device  is  to  be  distributed  to 
investigators  for  testing,  of  a  signed  agree- 
ment from  each  of  such  investigators  that 
humans  upon  whom  the  device  Is  to  be  used 
wUl  be  under  such  Investigator's  personal 
supervision  or  under  the  supervision  of  In- 
vestigators responsible  to  him; 

"(E)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  records,  and  the  making  of  such 
reports  to  the  Secretary,  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  device  or  the  sponsor  of  the  in- 
vestigation, of  data  (including  but  not 
limited  to  analytical  reports  by  investiga- 
tors) obtained  as  a  result  of  such  investiga- 
tional use  of  the  device,  as  the  Secretary 
finds  wUl  enable  him  to  evaluate  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  device  in  the  event 
of  the  filing  of  an  application  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(F)  such  other  conditions  relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  as  the  Secretary  may  determme  to 
be  necessary. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  reqmre  any  clinical  investigator 
to  submit  directly  to  the  Secretary  reports  on 
the  investigational  use  of  devices.  An  Inves- 
tigation may  begin  if  the  sponsor  is  not  noti- 
fied to  the  contrary  by  the  Secretary  within 
30  days  of  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
notification  or  submission  pureuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

"(5)  Such  regulations  shall  assure  that 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  subjects  In- 
volved are  adequately  protected,  that  the 
risks  to  an  individual  are  outweighed  by  the 
potential  benefits  to  him  or  by  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  and  that 
informed  consent,  is  to  be  attained  by 
methods  that  are  adequate. 

"(A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
only,  the  term  "Informed  consent'  shall  mean 
the  consent  of  a  person,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative, so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise free  power  of  choice  without  the 
intervention  of  any  element  of  force,  fraud, 
deceit,  duress  or  other  form  of  constraint  or 
coercion.  The  information  to  be  given  to  the 
subject  shall  Include  the  following  basic  ele- 
ments  in   all    hut  exceptional    cases; 

"<l)    a  fair  explanation   of  the   procedures 

( )  •'  • H>iMtiNiiea  01  iDo  pioccaaiCB 

a.ny  -^tiicti  are  expeTlment^al; 

"(11)  a  description  of  any  attendant  dis- 
comforts and  risks  reasonahl7  to  be  ex- 
pected; 

"(ill)  a  description  of  any  benefits  reason- 
ably to  be  expected; 

"(Iv)  a  disclosure  of  any  appropriate  alter- 
native    procedures    that    might    he    advanta- 

geous  for  the  subject; 

"(v)  an  offer  to  answer  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  procedures;  and 

'•(vl)  an  Instruction  that  the  subject  Is 
free  to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to  discon- 
tinue participation  In  the  project  or  activity 
at  any  time.  In  addition,  the  agreement,  writ- 
ten or  oral,  entered  Into  by  the  human  sub- 
ject or  from  the  human  subject's  legal  repre- 
sentative, shall  lnclv.de  no  exculpatory  lan- 
guage through  which  the  subject  Is  made  to 
waive,  or  to  appear  to  waive,  any  of  his  legal 
rights,  or  to  release  the  Institution  or  its 
agents  from  liability  for  negligence.  Any  or- 
ganization which  initiates,  directs,  or  engages 
In  programs  of  research,  development,  or 
demonstration  which  require  informed  con- 
sent shall  keep  a  permanent  record  of  such 
consent  and  the  information  provided  the 
subject  and  develop  appropriate  documenta- 
tion and  reporting  procedures  as  an  essential 
administration  function. 
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"(B)  -Exceptional  cases',  as  \ised  In  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  which  exceptions  are 
to  be  strictly  applied,  are  cases  where  It  Is 
not  feasible  to  obtain  the  subject's  consent 
or  the  consent  of  his  representative,  or 
where,  as  a  matter  of  professional  judgment 
exercised  In  the  best  Interest  of  a  particular 
subject  under  care.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
that  subject's  welfare  to  obtain  his  consent 
as  the  communication  of  information  to  ob- 
tain consent  would  seriously  affect  the  sub- 
ject's disease  status  and  the  physician  has 
exercised  a  professional  judgment  that  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  this  sub- 
ject's case,  the  subject's  best  interests  would 
suffer  If  consent  were  sought. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  device  Is  being  or  has  been  shipped 
or  delivered  for  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  Investigational  testing  upon  hu- 
mans, and  that  such  device  Is  subject  to  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  and 
falls  to  meet  tbe  conditions  for  exemption 
therefrom  for  Investigational  use,  he  shall 
notify  the  sponsor  of  his  determination  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  exemption 
will  not  thereafter  apply  with  respect  to  such 
Investigational  use  until  such  failure  Is  cor- 
rected. 

"(7)  In  determining  whether  this  subsec- 
tion Is  applicable  to  any  device  and,  If  so, 
whether  there  has  been  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  exemption,  or  upon  application 
for  reconsideration  of  any  such  determina- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall.  If  so  requested  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  Investigation,  or  may  on 
his  own  initiative,  obtain  the  advice  of  an 
appropriate  expert  or  experts  who  are  not 
otherwise,  except  as  consultants,  engaged  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Act. 

"Custom  Devices 


"(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
custom  device  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  ordered 
by  a  physician  to  be  made  In  a  special  way 
for  individual  patients.  Any  such  device  shall 
comply  with  all  aspects  of  any  applicable 
standard  except  those  specifically  ordered  for 
Individual  patients,  and  shall  not  otherwise 
exempt  a  device  from  subsection  (k) . 

"(m)(l)  Any  device  (or  type  or  class  of 
device),  manufactured  or  distributed  by  a 
particular  person,  which  has  been  made  sub- 
ject to  this  section  by  a  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  may  be  exempted  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  requirement  of  ap- 
proval of  an  application  under  the  foregoing- 
provisions  of  this  section  if — 

"(A)  the  nature  of  the  device  (or  type  or 
class  of  device)  is  such  that  It  is  llXely  that 
It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  modification 
or  rapid  obsolescence  or  will  not  be  produced 
In  substantial  voliune;  and 

"(B)  It  is  Intended  solely  for  use  under  the 
direction  or  supervision  of  a  practitioner 
licensed  by  law  to  use  or  to  prescribe  the  use 
thereof;  and 

"(C)  it  Is.  or  will  be.  Investigated  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  product  development  pro- 
tocol established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  or  It  Is  subject  to  an  effec- 
tive notice  of  completion  of  the  requirements 
of  such  protocol;  and 

"(D)  there  are  no  proceedings  pending 
with  respect  to  the  device  (or  type  or  class  of 
device)  as  manufactured  or  distributed  by 
the  person  having  filed  the  notice  of  comple- 
tion or  following  the  appropriate  protocol, 
alleging  violation  of  sections  301,  601  (other 
than  subsection  (f) ),  or  602  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(E)  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  this 
subsection  do  not  apply. 

"(2)  Any  person  may  submit  a  petition  to 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  product  develop- 
ment protocol  with  respect  to  a  particular 
device  (or  type  or  class  of  device)  meeting 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 


section. Such  petition  shall  include  support- 
ing data  and  a  proposed  protocol.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  within  thirty  days,  refer  any  such 
petition  to  the  appropriate  panel  of  experts 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Such  panel  may,  within  sixty  days, 
or  such  other  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  panel  and  the  petitioner,  develop  an  ap- 
propriate protocol.  The  protocol,  if  estab- 
lished, shall  provide — 

"(A)  the  mvestlgatlonal  and  testing  pro- 
cedures required  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  clinical  trials  of  such  device  and  subse- 
quent significant  modifications  thereto; 

"(B)  a  requirement  that  an  institutional 
review  committee  similar  to  that  described  In 
claiase  (1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (k)  of  this  section  shaU 
make  a  written  finding  that  the  predicted 
rlsk-to-beneflt  ratio  applicable  to  the  use  of 
the  device  justifies  clinical  trials  and  that 
one  or  more  such  committees  will  continually 
monitor  and  make  periodic  written  records 
on  aU  clinical  ti-lals  conducted  In  connection 
with  the  Institution  in  which  such  committee 
operates; 

"(C)  the  type  and  quantity  of  clinical 
trials  and  findings  therefrom  required  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  completion  of  a 
product  development  protocol; 

"(D)  a  requirement  for  complete  records 
of  the  Investigation  to  be  maintained  which 
are  adequate  to  show  compliance  with  the 
product  development  protocol; 

"(E)  a  requirement  that  consent,  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section,  be  obtamed  from  all  subjects 
of  the  investigation;  and 

"(P)  a  requirement  that  copies  of  all  rec- 
ords which  are  to  be  maintained  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Sec- 
retary upon  request. 

"(3)  If  the  panel  to  which  such  petition 
has  been  referred  does  not  establish  a  proto- 
col within  sixty  days  (or  within  such  other 
time  as  may  be  agreed  upon),  the  Secretary 
may  establish  a  protocol  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  he  is  notified  that  the  panel 
has  concluded  not  to  establish  a  protocol  If 
neither  the  panel  nor  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes a  protocol,  the  Secretary  shaU  Issue  a 
final  order  denymg  the  petition  and  stating 
the  groimds  therefor. 

"(4)  At  any  time  after  a  product  develop- 
ment protocol  for  a  particular  device  (or  type 
or  class  of  device)  has  been  establUhed  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  petitioner  may  sub- 
mit a  notice  of  completion  stating  that  the 
requirements  of  the  protocol  have  been  ful- 
filled and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
there  Is  no  reason  bearing  on  safety,  effective- 
ness, or  other  public  health  considerations 
why  the  device  should  not  be  marketed.  Such 
notice  shall  contain  all  the  data  and  Infor- 
mation from  which  the  petitioner  made  this 
determination.  The  notice  of  completion  shall 
become  effective  ninety  days  after  receipt  by 
the  Secretary  imless  the  Secretary  objects. 
"(5)  The  Secretary  may,  after  providing  the 
petitioner  an  opportunity  for  an  Informal 
hearing,  at  any  time  revoke  a  product  devel- 
opment protocol  or  object  to  a  notice  of  com- 
pletion if  he  finds  in  writing,  stating  his  rea- 
sons therefor — 

"  (A)  the  petitioner  has  failed  substantially 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
tocol; or 

"(B)  the  results  of  the  clinical  trials  con- 
ducted differ  so  substantially  from  the  re- 
sults required  In  the  protocol  that  further 
trials  cannot  be  justified;  or 

"  (C)  such  device  is  not  shown  to  be  safe  for 
use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  In  the  labeling  thereof; 
or 

"(D)  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  scientific 
evidence  that  the  device  will  have  the  effect  it 
purports  or  is  represented  to  have  under  the 
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conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommended 
or  suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  (or  in  his  absence  the 
officer  acting  as  Secretary)  may  at  any  time 
by  an  order  in  writing  stating  the  findings  on 
which  It  Is  based,  immediately  revoke  an  ex- 
emption from  the  requirement  of  approval  of 
an  application  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  give  prompt  notice  to  the  per- 
son following  the  protocol  or  having  filed  the 
notice  of  completion,  and  afford  such  person 
an  opportunity  for  an  expedited  hearing 
under  thU  paragraph,  if  he  finds  that  there 
is  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health 
or  safety  caused  by  the  existence  of  the 
exemption. 

"(7)  At  any  time  after  a  notice  of  com- 
pletion has  become  effective,  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  an  order  revoking  an  exemption  of 
the  device  (or  type  or  class  of  device)  from 
the  requirement  of  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section  If  he  finds  that  any  of  the  grounds 
listed  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (P)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  and  subsec- 
tions (g)  through  (j)  of  thU  section  apply. 
The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  shall  apply. 

"(8)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
facts  so  Justify,  he  may  reconsider  an  order 
under  this  subsection  revoking  the  exemp- 
tion granted  by  this  subsection  and  rein- 
state the  exemption. 

"(n){l)   If,  on  the  day  Immediately  prior 
to  the  date  upon  which  a  device  Is  declared 
to  be  subject  to  scientific  review  under  this 
section,  the  device  was  in  use  in  the  diag- 
nosis, cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  preven- 
tion of  disease  in  man,  or  for  the  p\irpose  of 
affecting  the  structure  or  any  function  of 
the  body  of  man,  section  601(f)  shall  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  preexisting  use 
or  uses  of  such  device  on  the  closing  date 
(as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) or.  If  sooner,  on  the  effective  date  of 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  approving  or  deny- 
ing approval  of  an  application  with  respect 
to  such  use  of  the  device  under  this  section. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'closing  date'  means,  with  respect  to 
a  device,   the  first  day  of  the  thirty-first 
calendar    month    which    begins    after    the 
month  in  which  the  device  is  declared  to  be 
subject  to  scientific  review  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  It  would  not  Involve  any  undue 
risk  to  the  public  health,  he  may  on  appli- 
cation  or   on   his    own    Initiative   postpone 
such  closing  date  with  respect  to  any  parti- 
cular use  or  uses  of  a  device  until  such  later 
date  (but  not  beyond  the  close  of  the  six- 
tieth month  after  the  month  of  such  dec- 
laration)   as  he  determines  Is  necessary  to 
permit  completion,  in  good  faith  and  as  soon 
as  reasonably  practicable,  of  the  scientific 
investigations     necessary    to    establish    the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  such  use  or  uses. 
The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  such  post- 
ponement at  any  time  If  he  finds  that  such 
postponement  should  not  have  been  granted 
or  that,  by  reason  of  a  change  in  circum- 
stances, the  basis  for  such  postponement  no 
longer  exists  or  that  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  comply  with  a  requirement  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  submission  of  progress  reports  or 
with  other  conditions  attached  by  him  to 
such  postponement." 

PROHIBITFD   ACTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Paragraph  (e)  of  section  301 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "or"  before  "512  (J),  (1),  or  (m)"  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  ".  514(k),  or  516(a)"  after 
"512(J).  (l).or  (m)". 

(b)  Paragraph  (j)  of  section  301  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "514.  516,"  Im- 
mediately after  ••512,". 

(c)  Paragraph   (1)   of  such  section  301  is 
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amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "or  device"  after 
the  word  •'drxig"  each  time  It  appears  therein, 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  '•606,"  and  Insertmg 
in  lieu  thereof  "606  or  614,  as  the  case  may 
be,". 

TTTIiB  IV— NOTIFICATION  OP  DEFECTIVE 
DEVICES;   REPAIR  OR  REPLACEMENT 

SBC.  401.  Chapter  V  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  sections  201  and  301(b)  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"NOTinCATION    or   DEFECTS   IN,   AND    REPAIR    OB 
REPLACEMENT    OF,    DEVICES 

•'Sec.  615.  (a)(1)  Every  person  who  ac- 
quires information  which  may  reasonably  be 
understood  to  show  that  a  device  produced, 
assembled,  or  Imported  by  him  (A)  contains 
a  defect  which  is  likely  to  create  a  substantial 
risk  to  the  public  health  or  safety,  or  (B)  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  an  applicable 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
513  falls  to  comply  with  such  standard,  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Secretary  of  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  if  such  device  has 
left  the  control  of  the  man\tfacturer  and 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  sul>sectlon,  with  reasonable 
promptness  furnish  notification  of  such 
defect  or  faUure  (C)  by  mall  to  any  pur- 
chaser not  for  sale  of  such  device  (where 
known  to  such  person) .  and  (D)  by  mall  or 
other  more  expeditious  means  to  the  dealers 
or  distributors  to  whom  such  device  was 
delivered. 

•■(2)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  contain  a 
clear  description  of  such  defect  or  failure 
to  comply,  an  evaluation  of  the  hazard  re- 
lated thereto,  and  a  statement  of  the  meas- 
»u-es  to  be  taken  to  correct  such  defect  or 
failure. 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe a  procedure  for  the  exemption  or  par- 
tial exemption  of  any  person  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion (other  than  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary) if  the  Secretary  finds,  upon  applica- 
tion of  such  person,  that  the  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  Is  not  such  as  to  create  a  signif- 
icant risk  to  the  public  health  or  safety. 

"(4)  A  dealer  or  distributor  who  la  notified 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  a  defect  or  failure 
of  a  device  shall  furnish  to  the  manufacturer 
or  importer  from  whom  he  obtained  the  de- 
vice such  Information  (at  such  times  and  In 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  identify  and  locate  each  purchaser  not 
for  sale  of  the  device. 

••(5^  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•defect'  means  a  deficiency  In  design,  mate- 
rials, or  workmanship,  and  does  not  Include 
any  deficiency  resulting  from  use  of  Improjjer 
accessories  or  from  improper  Installation, 
maintenance,  repair,  or  use  of  the  device  or 
any  deficiency  resulting  from  normal  use  of 
the  device  after  the  lifetime  represented  by 
the  manufacturer  has  expired. 

"(b)  Every  person  required  to  furnish  the 
notification  (other  than  to  the  Secretary) 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  upon  his  re- 
quest a  copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  or  dis- 
tributors of  such  person  or  to  purchasers 
not  for  sale  of  devices  of  such  person  regard- 
ing any  such  defect  in  such  device  or  any 
such  failure  to  comply  with  a  standard  ap- 
plicable to  such  device.  The  Secretary  shall 
disclose  to  the  public  so  much  of  the  In- 
formation contained  In  such  communications 
or  other  relevant  Information  In  his  posses- 
sion as  he  deems  will  assist  In  carrying  out 
this  Act  but  he  shall  not  disclose  any  In- 
formation which  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret. 


"(c)  If  any  device  contains  a  defect  which 
relates  to  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  the 
device  or  falls  to  comply  with  an  applicable 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
513,  and  the  notification  specified  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  Is  required  to 
be  furnished  on  account  of  such  defect  or 
failure,  the  producer,  assembler,  or  import- 
er of  such  device  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the  purchaser 
and,  where  appropriate,  the  purchaser's  phy- 
sician, without  charge,  to— 

"(1)  bring  such  device  into  conformity 
with  such  standard  or  remedy  such  defect 
and  provide  reimbursement  for  any  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  with  having  such  device  brought 
Into  conformity  or  having  such  defect  rem- 
edied; or 

"(2)  replace  such  device  with  a  like  or 
equivalent  device  which  compiles  with  each 
applicable  standard  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 513  and  which  has  no  defect  relating  to 
its  safety  or  effectiveness;  or 

"(3)  refund  the  purchase  price  of  such 
device  upon  tender  of  the  device  by  the 
owner,  less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  de- 
preciation, and  provide  reimbursement  for 
any  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred In  its  return. 

The  producer,  assembler,  or  importer  shall 
take  the  action  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  such  manner,  and  with  resi>ept  to 
such  persons,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

••(d)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

"(e)  This  section  elhall  not  apply  to  any 
individual  device  that  was  manufactured  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Med- 
ical Device  Amendments  of  1972." 

PROHIBITED   ACTS 

Sec.  402.  Section  301  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  302  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

••(q)(l)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  furnish 
any  notification  or  other  material  or  In- 
formation as  required  by  section  516  or  616 
(c);  or  (2)  the  failure  or  refusal  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  prescribed  under  au- 
thority of  section  615(c)." 

CONTOBIUNO  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  403.  Section  602(j)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  manner"  after 
"dosage". 

TITLE  V — ^REQITIREMENT  OP  GOOD 
MANUPACTURINO  PRACnCE 
Sec.  501.  Section  601  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 202  and  301  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(g)  If  it  Is  a  device  and  the  methods  used 
in,  or  the  facilities  or  controls  used  for,  its 
manufacture,  processing,  packing,  holding, 
or  installation  do  not  conform  to,  or  are 
not  operated  or  administered  in  conformity 
with,  current  good  manufacturing  practice 
as  determined  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary promulgated  under  section  701  (a)  after 
a  hearing  to  assure  that  such  device  Is  safe 
and  effective." 

TITLE  VI — ^RECORDS  AND  REPORTS;    IN- 
SPECTION AND  REGISTRATION  OF  ES- 
TABLISHMENTS; OFFICIAL  NAMES 
Sec.  601.  Chapter  V  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and.  Cosmetic  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  addUig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"records  AND  REPORTS  ON  DEVICES 

"Sec.  616.  (a)  (1)  Every  person  engaged  in 
manufacturing,   processing,  or  distributing. 


a  device  that  is  subject  to  a  standard  pro- 
mulgated under  section  613,  or  with  respect 
to  which  there  is  In  effect  an  approval  under 
section  514  of  an  application  filed  under  sub- 
secUon  (c)  thereof,  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain such  records,  and  make  such  reports  to 
the  Secretary,  of  data  relating  to  clinical  ex- 
perience and  other  data  or  Information,  re- 
ceived or  otherwise  obtained  by  such  person 
with  respect  to  such  device,  and  bearing  on 
the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  such  device,  or 
on  whether  such  device  may  be  adulterated 
or  mlsbranded,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  gen- 
eral regulation,  or  by  special  regulation  or 
order  applicable  to  such  device,  require.  In 
prescribing  such  regulations  or  issuing  such 
orders  the  Secretary  shall  have  due  regard  for 
the  professional  ethics  of  the  nitedical  pro- 
fession and  the  Interests  of  patients  and  shall 
provide,  wherever  he  deems  It  appropriate,  for 
the  examination,  upon  request,  by  the  per- 
sons to  whom  such  regulations  or  orders  are 
applicable,  of  similar  information  received 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary. 

•'(2)  Every  person  required  under  this 
subsection  to  maintain  records,  and  every 
person  in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall 
upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer 
or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have 
access  to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

••(b)   Subsection   (a)   shall  not  apply  to 

•■(1)  practitioners  licensed  by  law  to  pre- 
scribe or  administer  drugs  and  devices  and 
who  manufacture  or  process  devices  solely 
for  use  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
practice; 

"(2)  persons  who  manufacture  or  process 
devices  solely  for  use  in  research  or  teach- 
ing and  not  for  sale; 

"(3)  such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
exempt  from  the  application  of  this  subsec- 
tion upon  a  finding  that  such  appUcatlon 
is  not  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Every  person  engaged  In  manufactur- 
ing a  device  subject  to  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  upon  hU  request  such 
technical  data  and  other  data  or  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  device  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  to  carry  out  this  Act." 

INSPECTION  RELATING  TO  DEVICES 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  704  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  prescription  de- 
vices" after  '•prescription  drugs"  both  times 
it  appears. 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "for  pre- 
scription drugs",  (2)  by  striking  out  "and 
antibiotic  drugs"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ".  antibiotic  drugs,  and  devices".  (3) 
by  striking  out  "or  section  607  (d)  or  (g)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  section  607 
(d)  or  (g).  section  614(k),  or  section  516". 
and  (4)  by  Inserting  "or  devices"  after  "other 
drugs".  Inserting  "or  of  a  device  subject  to 
section  614"  after  "new  drug",  and  inserting 
"or  section  616"  after  "section  505(J)". 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  sixth  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ••or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time 
such  term  occurs. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  that  sentence  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  or  prescribe  or  use 
devices,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  "admin- 
ister drugs";  and  by  inserting  ",  or  manu- 
facture or  process  devices,"  after  "process 
drugs". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  that  sentence  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  manufacture  or 
process  devices,"  after  "process  drugs". 

REGISTRATION     OF    DEVICE    MANTTTACTURERS; 
OFFICIAL    NAMES    OF    DEVICES 

Sec.  603.   (a)   Section  610  of  such  Act  Is 

amended  as  follows : 
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(1)  The  section  heading  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "and  devices"  alter  "dbttos". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  device  paclcage"  after  "drug  pack- 
age"; by  inserting  "or  device"  after  "the 
drug";  and  by  Inserting  "or  user"  after  "con- 
sumer". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)(1)  Every  person  duly  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  subsections 
of  this  section  shall  Immediately  register 
with  the  Secretary  any  additional  establish- 
ment which  he  owns  or  operates  in  any  State 
and  in  which  he  begins  the  manufacture, 
preparation,  propagation,  compoundmg,  or 
processing  of  a  drug  or  drugs,  or  of  a  device 
or  devices.  % 

"(2)  Every  person  who  is  registered  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  or  (O  or  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall,  if  any  device  is  there- 
after manufactured,  prepared,  propagated, 
compounded,  or  processed  In  any  establish- 
ment with  respect  to  which  he  Is  so  regis- 
tered, immediately  file  a  supplement  to  such 
registration  with  the  Secretary  indicating 
such  fact." 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  devices"  after  "drugs"  each  time  such 
term  occurs  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  such  subsection. 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (I)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  a  device  or  de- 
vices," after  "drug  or  drugs";  and  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  is  amended  by 
inserting  "shall  require  such  establishment 
to  provide  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section (J )  in  the  case  of  a  device  or  devices 
and"  immediately  before  "shall  Include",  and 
by  inserting  "or  devices"  after  "drugs". 

(6)  Subsection  (J)  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A) ,  by  striking  out  "a  list  of  all  drugs 
(by  established  name"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  list  of  all  drugs  and  a  list  of  all 
devices  (in  each  case  by  established  name"; 
and  by  striking  out  "drugs  filed"  and  Insert- 
ing "drug  or  devices  filed"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "such  list"  and  inserting 
"the  applicable  list"  in  lieu  thereof;  by  in- 
serting "or  a  device  contained  in  the  appli- 
cable list  with  respect  to  which  a  standard 
has  been  promulgated  under  section  513  or 
which  Is  subject  to  section  514,"  after  "512,"; 
and  by  inserting  "or  device"  after  "such 
drug"  each  time  it  appears; 

(C)  In  subparagraph  (B)  or  paragraph 
(1).  before  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "drug 
contained  in  such  list"  and  inserting  "drug 
or  device  contained  In  an  applicable  list" 
in  lieu  thereof; 

(D)  In  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (1){B),  by 
amending  such  clause  to  read  as  follows — 

"(1)  which  drug  Is  subject  to  section  503 
(b)  (1) ,  or  which  device  Is  a  prescription  de- 
vice a  copy  of  all  labeling  for  such  drug  or 
device,  a  representative  sampling  of  adver- 
tisements for  such  drug  or  device,  and,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Secretary  for  good  cause, 
a  copy  of  al  advertisements  for  a  particular 
drug  product  or  device,  or"; 

(E)  In  clause  (U)  of  paragraph  (1)  (B),  by 
amending  such  clause  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  which  dnig  Is  not  subject  to  section 
503(b)  (1) .  or  which  device  is  not  a  prescrip- 
tion device  under  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  602(f).  the  label  and  package 
Insert  for  such  drug  or  device  and  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  any  other  labeling  for 
such  drug  or  device;" 

(P)  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "such  list"  and  inserting  "an 
applicable  list"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(Q)  In  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (1). 


by  striking  out  "the  list"  and  inserting  "a 
list"  in  lieu  thereof;  by  inserting  "or  the  par- 
ticular device  contained  in  such  list  Is  not 
subject  to  a  standard  promulgated  under 
section  513.  or  is  not  a  prescription  device  " 
after  "612,";  and  by  inserting  "or  device" 
after  "particular  drug  product"; 

(H)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  taserting  "or  de- 
vice" after  "drug"  each  time  it  appears  and 
in  subparagraph  (C),  by  inserting  "each" 
before  "by  established  name". 

(b)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  a  drue 
and".  ° 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  de- 
vices" after  "drugs"  both  times  such  words 
appear. 

(d)(1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  section  602 
(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (3) ". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  section  502(e) 
of  such  Act  13  redesignated  as  subparagraph 
(3)  and  is  amended  by  striking  out  "thu 
paragraph  (e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

subparagraph  ( i ) ". 

(3)  There  Is  added  to  such  paragraph  (e) 
a  new  subparagraph  (2)  as  follows: 

(2)  If  it  Is  a  device,  unless  Its  label  bears 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  nonproprietary 
name,  the  established  name  (as  denned  Ui 
subparagraph  (4))  of  the  device,  if  such 
there  be,  prominently  printed  in  type  at  least 
half  as  large  as  that  used  thereon  for  any 
proprietary  name  or  designation  for  such  de- 
vice: Provided,  That  to  the  extent  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph is  impracticable,  exemptions  shall 
be  established  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary."  ** 

"(4)  As  used  In  subparagraph  (2).  the 
term  established  name',  with  respect  to  a 
device,  means  (A)  the  applicable  official  name 
designated  pursuant  to  section  508,  or  (B) 
if  there  is  no  such  name  and  such  device  is 
an  article  recognized  in  an  official  compen- 
dium then  the  ofBclal  title  thereof  in  such 
compendium,  or  (C)  if  neither  clause  (A) 
nor  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph  applies, 
then  the  common  or  usual  name  of  such 
device,  if  any." 

(f )  Section  508  of  such  Act  is  amended  ( 1 ) 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  by  adding  "or 
device  after  "drug"  each  time  it  appears: 
(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  adding  after  "all 
supplements  thereto."  the  following:  "and 
at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  necessary- 
shall  cause  a  review  to  be  made  of  the  of- 
ficial names  by  which  devices  are  identified 
in  any  official  compendium,  and  aU  sunnle- 
nients  thereto":  (3)  In  subsection  (c)(2)  by 
adding  "or  device"  after  "single  drug"  and 
by  adding  "or  to  two  or  more  devices  which 
are  substantially  simUar  In  design  and  pur- 

?;?w-,\  "i**""  Z^"^^-'"-  <*>  "»  subsection 
(c)  (3)  by  adding  "or  device"  after  "useftil 
drug  .  and  after  "drug  or  drugs"  each  time 
t  appears:  and  (5)  in  subsection  (d)  by  add- 
ing "or  devices"  after  "drugs" 

(g)  Section  301  of  the  Drug  Amendments 
of  1962    (76  Stat.   793)     is  amended  b^m! 

tfmr.!,.^"'**  j'«^<»'»"  »"er  "drugs"  each 
time  such  word  appears,  except  that  "or  de- 
vices Is  inserted  after  "which  drugs"  and 
*^*^*rjlntrastate  commerce  In  such  drugs" 
TITLE  Vin— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

ADVISORY    COUNCn,      ON    DEVICES.    ETC. 

Sec.  701.  Chapter  vn  of  the  Federal  Pood 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnR  new 
section:  ° 
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"ADVISORY      COTTNCn,    ON    DEVICES.    AND    OTHZR 
ADVISORY   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  708.   (a)    Por  the  purpose  of  advis- 
ing the  Secretary  with  respect  to  matters 


of  policy  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  relating  to  devices,  there  is  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil  on  Devices  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classl- 
flcatlon  laws.  The  persons  so  appointed  shall 
be  manufacturers  and  other  persons  with 
special  knowledge  of  the  problems  Involved 
in  the  regulation  of  various  kinds  of  devices 
under  this  Act.  members  of  the  professions 
us.ng  such  devices,  scientists  expert  in  the 
investigational  use  of  devices,  engineers  ex- 
pert in  the  development  of  devices  and 
members  of  the  general  public  representlne 
consumers  of  devices.  " 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  from  time  to 
time  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  clvu 
service  or  classification  laws,  in  addition  to 
the  advisory  councUs  and  committees  other- 
wise authorized  under  this  Act.  such  other 
advisory  committees  or  councUs  as  he  deems 
desirable. 

"(c)  Members  of  an  advisory  council  or 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
J'^Jf  *  **  °^  ''''  who  are  not  in  the  regular 
full-thne  employ  of  the  United  States  shall 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  councu  or  committee  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged on  its  business,  be  compensated  at  per 
diem  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not 
in  excess  of  the  rate  for  grade  G8-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  at  the  time  of  such  service 
including  traveltlme.  and  whUe  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  expenses  (In- 
eluding  per  dlem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  title  6.  United  States  Code 
sect  on  5703.  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently." 

RESEARCH  AND  STUDIES 

o^'''';.  1°^-  ^^Pte'  vn  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  701  of  this  Act.  is  fur- 

tlJ!^^?'!S'*''*  "y  ***'*"^  »t  tbe  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"RESEARCH    AND    STUDIES    RELATING    TO    DEVICES 

H.Z^f  ■  '°®-  iV  "^^  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
directly  or  through  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations and  with  individuals,  to  plan,  con- 
duct, coordinate,  and  support— 

Jfl}}  "j* *i<=^  '^^  Investigation  into  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  devices,  and  Into 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  injuries  or  other 
neaith  Impairments  associated  with  exoo- 
sure  to  or  use  of  devices: 
.^'}V  *'"**«s  relating  to  the  development 
H2f..i^'""?7*'"*"''  °'  '»*^'<*  standards,  and 
"^  *!!"°^  methods  and  procedures  and 
t^  tiTi  *^"'=*"°'i  a^<»  training  with  respect 
^i.H-f  P"^^""  •^t«^l»"on.  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  use  of  devices. 

section  ^'lf"'ir''^o°"*  *''*  purposes  of  sub- 
^.ni^rt'^V;*,"'/  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
or  m  aid  of  the  foregoing 

Jlill  ^^^^-  *°  "**  maximum  practicable 
t,.S,  "«If™*«  '^th  and  invlt^  the  par- 
tlclpatlon  of  other  Federal  or  State  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  related  interests, 
and  interested  professional  or  Industrial  or- 
ganizations; 

"(2)  shall  collect  and  make  available 
through  publications  and  by  other  apprr^ 
prlate  means,  the  results  of.  and  other  in- 
formation concerning,  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities undertaken  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a);  and 

♦u^?L™*^  procure  (by  negotiation  or 
otherwise)  devices  for  research  and  testing 
purpoeee.  and  seU  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
products." 

POBUCITT 

Sec.  703.  Section  706  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subsection; 
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"(c)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  relating  to  devices,  the  Sec- 
retary may  cause  to  be  disseminated  infor- 
mation regarding  standards,  testing  facilities, 
and  testing  methods  promulgated,  estab- 
lished, or  approved  under  this  Act  and  other 
inforrriation  relating  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  device  hazards.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  301  (J).  the  Secretary  may 
also  cause  to  be  published  reports  summariz- 
ing clinical  data  relevant  to  marketed  devices 
approved  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  704.  Chapter  IX  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"EITECT    on    state    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  Whenever  a  standard  pur- 
suant to  section  513  or  scientific  review  pur- 
suant to  section  614  under  this  Act  is  in  effect 
no  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
Shall  have  any  authority  either  to  establish 
or  to  continue  in  effect  any  provision  of  a 
standard  or  regulation  which  prescribes  any 
requirements  as  to  the  performance,  com- 
position, contents,  design,  finish,  construc- 
tion, packaging,  or  labeling  of  such  product 
which  are  designed  to  deal  with  the  same  de- 
vice unless  such  requirements  are  Identical 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  require- 
ments. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  thU  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  government  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  from  establishing  a  safety  re- 
quirement applicable  to  a  device  for  its  own 
use  if  such  requirement  Unposes  a  higher 
standard  of  performance  than  that  required 
to  comply  with  the  otherwise  a-spllcable  Fed- 
eral requirements. 

"(c)  Upon  application  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary  may  by 
rule,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  oral 
presentation  of  views,  exemot  from  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  (under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  impose)  a  proposed  safety 
requirement  described  in  such  application, 
where  the  proposed  requirement — 

(1)  Imposes  a  higher  level  of  performance 
than  the  Federal  standard. 

(2)  Is  required  by  compelling  local  condi- 
tions, and 

(3)  does  not  unduly  burden  interstate 
commerce. 

Sec  705.  Section  301  (J)  of  such  Act  is 
amended   by   inserting  "611"  before  "512", 


by  inserting  "613.  614"  after  "612".  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  may  provide  any 
Information  which  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
this  section  or  in  section  1905  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  a  contractor  in  fur- 
therance of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
such  contractor  shall  take  such  security  pre- 
cautions as  are  prescribed  In  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  and  penalties  es- 
tablished in  this  Act  and  in  section  1905  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  706.  Section  201  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (h )  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  The  term  'device'  (except  when  used 
in  paragraph  (n)  of  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tions 301(1),  403(f),  602(c).  and  602(c)) 
means  Instruments,  apparatus.  Implements, 
machines,  contrivances,  implants,  in  vitro 
reagents,  and  other  slmUar  or  related  articles. 
Including  their  components,  parts,  and  ac- 
cessories (1)  recognized  in  the  official  Na- 
tional Formulary,  the  official  United  States 
pharmacopeia  or  any  supplement  to  them: 
or  (2)  Intended  for  use  In  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  or  other  conditions  or  In  the  cure, 
mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis- 
ease in  man  or  other  animals:  or  (3)  in- 
tended to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function 
of  the  body  of  man  or  other  animals;  and  (4) 
which  do  not  achieve  any  of  their  principal 
Intended  purposes  through  chemical  action 
within  or  on  the  body  of  man  or  other  ani- 
mals and  which  are  not  dependent  upon  be- 
ing metabolized  for  the  achievement  of  any 
of  their  principal   intended  purposes." 

Sec.  707.  Section  602  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(r)  In  the  case  of  any  device  that  l?  a 
prescription  device.  If  its  advertising  is  false 
or  misleading  in  any  particular." 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(y)  The  term  'prescription  device'  means 
any"  device  which  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate by  regulation  as  being  restricted  to  sale 
or  distribution  only  upon  the  written  or  oral 
authorization  of  a  practitioner  licensed  by 
law  to  administer  or  use  such  device  and 
under  such  other  conditions  as  the  Secretary 


may  by  regulation  prescribe."  The  Secretary 
may  designate  as  a  prescription  device,  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence,  only  a  de- 
vice which : 

( 1 )  because  of  its  potentiality  for  harmful 
effect,  or  the  collateral  measures  necessary 
to  its  use.  Is  not  safe  for  use  except  under 
the  supervision  of  a  practitioner  licensed  by 
law  to  administer  or  use  such  device;  or 

(2)  is  limited  by  an  approved  application 
under  section  514  to  use  under  the  profes- 
sional supervision  of  a  practitioner  licensed 
by  law  to  administer  or  use  such  device. 

Sec.  709.  Section  304(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  delete  "and"  before  "(C) ,"  to  re- 
place the  period  with  a  comma,  and  to  add 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "and  (D) 
Any  adulterated  or  misbranded  device." 

EFFECTIVE    DATES   AND    TRANSmONAL 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  710.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  501  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  a* 
added  to  such  section  by  section  301(a)  of 
this  Act,  shall,  with  respect  to  any  particular 
use  of  a  device,  take  effect  (1)  on  the  first 
day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  la  en- 
acted, or  (2)  If  sooner,  on  the  effective  date 
of  an  order  of  the  Secretarj'  approving  or 
denying  approval  of  an  application  with  re- 
spect to  such  use  of  the  device  under  section 
514  of  such  Act  «s  added  by  section  301(b) 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  person  who,  on  the  day  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  owned  or  operated  any  establish- 
ment in  any  State  (as  defined  In  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act)  engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  proces- 
sing of  a  device  or  devices,  shall,  if  he  first 
registers  with  respect  to  devices,  or  supple- 
ments his  registration  with  respect  thereto, 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  section 
510  of  that  Act  (as  amended  by  section  603 
of  this  Act)  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  be  deemed  to 
have  complied  with  that  subsection  for  the 
calendar  year  1974.  Such  registration,  if  made 
within  such  period  and  effected  m  1975,  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with 
such  subsection  for  that  calendar  year. 
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Requires  Secretary,  within  60  days  follow- 
ing first  appropriation  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  appoint  panels  of  scientific  exerts  to 
review  and  classify  devices  Into  aproprlate 
categories  based  on  safety  and  effectiveness. 
Panels  are  required  to  submit  their  findings 
to  the  Secretary  within  1  year  of  their  ap- 
pointment. To  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
tical, panels  are  to  provide  opportunities  for 
any  interested  persons  to  present  their  views 
on  device  classifications.  Authorizes  use  of 
any  existing  expert  panels  formed  prior  to 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  purposes  of  classi- 
fication. Classification  panels  shall  also  serve 
as  scientific  review  panels  referred  to  In  a 
later  section  of  the  bill. 

(New  Sec.  611(a).) 

(2)  Composition  of  panel 

Members  are  to  be  skilled  In  use  of  or  ex- 
perienced In  development,  manufacture,  per- 
fection, or  utilization  of  devices,  and  may  be 
nominated  by  appropriate  scientific,  trade. 


S.  1446  (Javlts-AdnUntstration) 

A.   CLASSpiCATlON  OF   MEDICAL  DEVICES 

(/)  Appointment  of  expert  panels 
No  comparable  provision. 


S.  1337  (Nelson) 


No  comparable  provision. 


-^ 
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and  consumer  organizations.  Panels  are  to  be 
organized  according  to  those  fields  of  clinical 
medicine  and  fundamental  sciences  using 
medical  devices.  Members  are  to  have  ade- 
quately diversified  expertise  in  such  fields  as 
clinical  and  administrative  medicine,  engi- 
neering, biological  and  physical  sciences,  or 
related  professions.  Sets  methods  of  com- 
pensation for  members  and  specifically  allows 
Secretary  to  appoint  persons  associated  with 
or  employed  by  device  manufacturers  or 
other  persons  using  devices. 
(New  Sec.  511(b).) 

(3(  Categories  of  devices 
Panels  are  required  to  submit  recom- 
mendations for  the  classification  of  devices 
Into  one  of  the  three  following  categories, 
and  to  the  extent  practicable,  assign  priori- 
ties within  such  classes: 

(a)  Exempt  devices — those  devices  having 
a  generally  accepted  medical  use  which  are 
safe  and  effective  when  used  according  to 
Instructions  and  warnings  and  which  present 
a  minimum  risk. 

(b)  Devices  subject  to  standards — those 
devices  for  which  in  order  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate unreasonable  risk  of  Illness  or  injury  It 
la  appropriate  to  establish  reasonable  stand- 
ards to  assure  safety  and  effectiveness. 

(c)  Devices  subject  to  premarket  scien- 
tific review — thoee  devices  for  which  inade- 
quate evidence  exists  to  assure  safety  and 
effectiveness,  or  exposure  to  which  may  cause 
unreasonable  risk  of  illness  or  injury,  and  for 
which  standards  may  not  be  appropriate. 

(New  Sec.  511(c)    (l)-(3).) 

(4)  Official  classification  of  devices 
Requires  Secretary  to  publish  report  on 
device  classification  scheme  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  to  allow  for  comment  by  inter- 
ested persons.  After  reviewing  comments. 
Secretary  is  required  to  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  official  classification  of  devices  and 
to  allow  for  appeal  by  any  Interested  persons. 
Allows  Secretary  to  establish  priorities  for 
Implementing  regulatory  action  warranted 
by  such  classification  and  to  defer  such  ac- 
tion until  an  appropriate  time  consistent 
with  expeditious  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions. Permits  Secretary  to  reclassify  de- 
vices upon  a  special  finding  and  with  advice 
of  the  Advisory  Council  referred  to  in  a  later 
section  of  the  bill. 
(New Sec. 511  (d)  (e).) 

(1)  Authority  to  set  standards 
Authorizes  Secretary  to  Issue  a  standard 
for  any  device  for  which  a  standard  has  been 
deemed  appropriate,  whenever  such  action 
Is  appropriate  to  reduce  or  eliminate  unrea- 
sonable risk  of  Illness  or  injury. 
(New  Sec.  513  (a)   (l).) 

(2)  Nature  af  standard 

Standard  Is  to  relate  to  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  device,  including  where  appro- 
priate, reference  to  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

Composition,  construction,  properties,  uni- 
form identification,  or  performance  of  such 
device. 

Standard  may  also  Include: 

Provision  for  testing  and  measurement  of 
characteristics,  including  where  necessary, 
individual  lot  testing  by  or  at  direction  of 
the  Secretary. 
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No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


B.   STANDARDS  FOR   ICEDICAL  DKVICKS 


Authorizes  Secretary  to  issue  standards  for 
any  device  whenever  necessary  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  unreasonable  risk  of  Illness  or  In- 
Jury  and  when  no  other  more  practicable 
means  exists  to  protect  public  health. 


Where  feasible,  standard  will  pertain  to 
safe  performance  of  device,  but  may  also 
apply  to  following: 

Composition,  design,  construction  finish- 
ing or  packaging,  if  such  application  Is  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Provisions  for  testing  and  measurement  of 
characteristics. 

Required  use  and  prescribed  form  and  con- 
tent of  instructions  or  warnings  for  safe  and 
proper  Installation,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  use. 


Authorizes  Secretary  to  establish  sUndard 
for  any  device.  Including  devices  presently 
available  or  intended  to  be  made  avaUable 
or  Intended  to  be  made  available  for  use  or 
sale,  whenever  such  action  wUl  protect  pub- 
lic health  and  safety. 

(New  Sec.  613  (a).) 

May  relate  to  composition,  properties,  iden- 
tification, performance,  and  compatlbUlty 
with  power  systemB  and  connectlona 

(New  Sec.  613(a).) 
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Required  iise  and  prescribed  form  and  con- 
tent of  instructions  or  warnings  for  proper 
installation,  maintenance,  operation  and  use 
of  device. 

(New  Sec.  513  (a)(1)  (2).) 

(3)  Periodic  evaluation  of  standards 
Provides  for  periodic  evaluation  of  ade- 
quacy of  all  standards  to  refiect  any  changes 
in  development  of  devices  and  applicable 
medical,  sclentlfie,  and  technologic  data. 

(New  Sec.  513  (a)(3).) 
{4)  Consultation  with  other  Federal  Agencies 
and/  or  interested  groups 
Prior  to  and  during  development  of  pro- 
posals for  standards,  Secretary  would  be  ^- 
quired  to  consult  with  and  consider  relevant 
standards  published  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies of  nationally  or  internationally  recog- 
nized standard-setting  agencies  or  organi- 
zations. Secretary  may  invite  participation 
through  conferences  or  other  means  of  in- 
formed person  representative  of  scientific, 
professional.  Industry,  or  consumer  organi- 
zations. 

(New  Sec.  513(b).) 

(5)  Notification  of  development  of  device 

standards 
Requires  Secretary  to  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  that  proceedings  have 
been  initiated  to  promulgate  a  device  stand- 
ard. 

(New  Sec.  513(c).) 

(fi)  Content  of  notification 
Shall  contain: 

(a)  Description  of  device,  or  type  or  claaa 
of  device,  to  which  proceeding  to  promulgate 
a  standard  relates. 

(b)  Nature  of  risk  to  be  controlled. 

(c)  Summary  of  data  on  which  need  for 
initiation  of  proceeding  is  based. 

(d)  Identification  of  any  existing  standard 
which  may  be  relevant. 

(e)  Invitation  to  any  person  or  Federal 
agency  to  submit  a  proposed  standard  within 
60  days  of  notice  or  to  offer  to  develop  a  pro- 
posed standard  In  accordance  with  prescribed 
procedures. 

(New  Sec.  513  (c)(l)-(5).) 
(7)  Development  of  device  standards 
(a)  Acceptance  of  ofjers  to  develop  standards 

Directs  Secretary  to  accept  one  or  more 
offers  to  develop  a  proposed  standard  and  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  whose  offers  are  ac- 
cepted and  the  terms  of  such  offers.  In  ac- 
cepting such  offers,  Secretary  would  deter- 
mine whether  offeror  Is  technically  compe- 
tent to  undertake  and  complete  development 
of  standard  within  a  reasonable  i>erlod  of 
time  and  whether  offeror  has  capacity  to 
comply  with  prescribed  regulations  govern- 
ing development  of  proposed  standards. 

(New  Sec.  513   (e)  (1)  (A)  (B)  (2).) 

(b)  Procedures  governing  development  of 
device  standards 

Directs  Secretary  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  development  of  proposed  stand- 
ards, so  as  to  require  that : 

(1)  Recommended  standards  be  supported 
by  test  data  or  other  documents  as  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

(2)  Recommended  standards  contain  test- 
ing methods  appropriate  for  measurement 
of  compliance  with  standard. 

(3)  Interested  persons  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  development  of 
standard. 

(4)  Records  be  maintained  to  disclose  the 
course  of  the  development  of  the  standard. 

(6)  The  Secretary.  Comptroller  General,  or 
their  representatives,  have  access,  for  pur- 


S.  1446   (Javlts-AdmlnUtratlon) — Continued 

Requirement  that  device  be  marked  or 
tagged  with  clear  warnings  or  Instructions 
reasonably  necessary  for  protection  of  health 
or  safety. 

(New  Sec.  513  (a)^l)(2).) 

Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  613  (a)(3).) 


Identical  provision 
(New Sec. 613  (a)(3).) 


S.  1387  (Nelson) — Contmued 


No  comparable  provision. 


Similar  provision. 


Identical  provision 
(New  Sec.  513  (c).) 


Identical  provisions  except  that  Item  (e) 
referring  to  invitations  to  outside  persons  to 
submit  proposed  standards  sets  deadline  of 
30  days,  rather  than  60  days. 

(New Sec. 513  (c)(l)-(6).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Identical  provision. 

(New  Sec.  513  (e)(l)(A)(B)  (2).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


Identical  provision. 

(New  Sec.  613  (e)  (4)  (A)-(E) .) 


No  comparable  provision. 
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poses  of  audit,  to  any  materials  or  records 
relevant  to  expenditures  of  authorized  con- 
tributions for  project. 

(New Sec.  513  (e)(4)  (A)-(E).) 

(c)   Contributions  to  cost  of  developing 
standards 

Secretary  could  agree  to  contribute  to  of- 
feror's cost  In  developing  a  standard  If  Sec- 
retary determines  such  contribution  would 
likely  result  In  a  more  satisfactory  standard 
and  that  offeror  is  financially  responsible. 
Regulations  would  set  forth  acceptable 
Items  of  cost,  except  that  such  Items  could 
not  Include  construction  (except  minor  re- 
modeling) or  acquisition  of  land  or  build- 
ings. 

(New  Sec.  513(e)  (3).) 

(«)  Use  of  existing  standards 

In  lieu  of  accepting  an  offer  to  develop  a 
standard.  Secretary  could  publish  as  a  pro- 
posed device  standard  an  exUtlng  standard 
published  by  any  Federal  agency  or  other 
qualined  agency  If  reference  to  such  standard 
were  made  In  the  initial  notice  In  Federal 
Register  and  If  such  standard  were  substan- 
tially acceptable. 

(New  Sec.  513(d)  (1)  (2)  (3) .) 

(9)  Development  of  standards  by  the 

Secretary 

It  no  person  accepted  Invitation  to  develop 
a  proposed  standard,  or  the  Secretary  did  not 
accept  either  an  existing  standard  or  an 
offer  to  develop  a  proposed  standard,  or  If 
Secretary  accepted  an  offer  but  found  that 
offeror  was  unwUllng  or  unable  to  continue 
development  of  standard.  Secretary  could 
then  develop  a  proposed  standard  according 
to  procedures  and  regulations  governing 
such  development. 

(New  Sec.  513(f)  (1)  (2)  (3).) 

( 10 )  Procedure  for  promulgation  of 

standards 
As  soon  as  practicable.  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
all  matters  pertaining  to  promulgation  or 
application  of  device  standards,  or  termi- 
nation or  a  proceeding  to  promulgate  a 
standard.  No  effective  dates  are  specified. 
However,  such  dates  as  may  be  established 
must  minimize,  consistent  with  the  public 
health  and  safety,  economic  loss  to  or  disrup- 
tion of  domestic  and  International  trade. 
Prior  to  Issuing  an  order  promulgating  a 
standard.  Secretary  Is  directed  to  consider 
the  following: 

Degree  of  risk  associated  with  particular 
device. 

Approximate  number  of  devices  Involved. 

Public  need  for  such  devices  and  probable 
effect  of  order  upon  utUlty,  cost,  or  avaU- 
abUlty  of  devices  to  meet  that  need. 

Means  of  achieving  objective  of  order  with 
minimal  disruption  of  competition  and  rea- 
sonable manufacturing  and  other  commer- 
cial practice. 

Data  submitted  In  course  of  proceeding. 

Secretary  is  authorized  to  revoke  or  amend 
established  standards. 

(New  Sec.  513(g)  (i)-(4).) 

(11)    Referral  to  independent   advisory 
committees 

Authorizes  Secretary  to  appoint  Independ- 
ent advisory  committees,  to  which  could  be 
referred  any  matters  Involving  a  proposed 
device  standard,  prior  to  or  after  Its  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register.  Secretary  could 
refer  such  proposals  on  his  own  Initiative 
and  would  be  directed  to  refer  such  proposals 
when  requested  by  any  interested  persons 
showing  good  cause.  Committees  would  sub- 
mit report  and  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary  and    persons   requesting   referral    of 


S.   1446   (Javlts- Administration)— Continued 


S.  1387   (Nelson)— Continued 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  513(e)(3).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


Identical  provision. 

(New  Sec.  513(d)  (l)-(3).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


Identical  provision. 

(New  Sec.  513(f)  (I)-(3).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


Identical  provision. 

(New  Sec.  513(g)  (l)-(4).) 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  513(h)(1).) 


Provisions  In  existing  Act  pertaining  to 
proceedings  for  the  issuance,  amendment, 
or  repeal  of  regulations  authorized  by  the 
Act  would  apply  to  procedures  for  promulga- 
tion of  a  device  standard. 

(New  Sec.  513(c).) 


Similar  provlfion.  but  includes  specifica- 
tion that  request  for  referral  by  petitioner 
or  the  Secretary  may  be  made  any  time  be- 
fore, or  Within  30  days  after,  publication  of 
an  orcier  of  the  Secretary  acting  uoon  a  pro- 
posed device  standard. 

(New  Sec    513(d)(1).) 
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standard  would  have  right  to  meet  with  the 
appropriate  committee. 
(New  Sec.  513(h)(1).) 

(12)  Composition  of  advisory  committees/ 
responsibility  for  costs  of  referral 

Committees  are  to  be  composed  of  persons 
qualified  in  subject  matter  relevant  to  device 
standard  and  are  to  be  from  appropriately 
diversified  professional  backgrounds.  Sets 
methods  of  compensation  for  committee 
members,  and  allows  Secretary  to  require 
petitioner  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  aris- 
ing by  reason  of  such  referral,  when  referral 
has  arisen  upon  petitioner's  request. 

(New  Sec.  513(h)  (2)  (3).) 

(13)  Manufacturers'  certification  and  testing 

of  devices 

Manufacturers  of  devices  subject  to  stand- 
ards would  have  to  assure  the  Secretary  that 
such  devices  comply  with  any  testing  meth- 
ods prescribed  In  the  standard  or  that  device 
has  been  manufactured  in  accord  with  cur- 
rent good  manufacturing  practices  designed 
to  assure  such  compliance.  To  assure  that 
devices  are  in  conformance  with  standards. 
Secretary  is  directed  to  review  and  evaluate 
on  a  continuing  basis  the  testing  and  quality 
control  programs  carried  out  by  manufac- 
turers of  devices  subject  to  standards. 

(New  Sec.  513(1)  (1)  (2).) 

(14)  Exemptions  for  certain  devices 

Exempts  from  compliance  with  otherwise 
applicable  standard  any  device : 

Intended  solely  for  use  in  the  diagnosis, 
cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention 
of  disease  in  animals  or  to  affect  structure 
or  function  of  animals. 

Declared  subject  to  scientific  review,  ex- 
cept for  those  characteristics  of  a  device  mads 
subject  to  an  existing  standard  under  an  ap- 
plication approved  through  scientific  review. 

Custom-made  devices  ordered  by  a  physi- 
cian for  individual  patients. 

(New  Sec.  513  (J)  (1)  (2)  (1).) 

(15)   Temporary  permits 

Directs  Secretary  to  issue  regulations  per- 
mitting interstate  shipment  of  devices  vary- 
ing from  an  applicable  standard  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  or  Investigation,  prior  to 
amendment  of  the  standard. 

(New  Sec.  513(k).) 

C.  SCIENTIFIC  REVIEW  PREMARKET  CLEARANCE  OF 
MEDICAL   DEVICES 

(1)    When  review  or  clearance  is  required 

Secretary  may  declare  a  device,  for  which 
scientific  review  has  been  deemed  appro- 
priate according  to  the  device  classification 
scheme,  subject  to  such  review,  if  after  con- 
sulting with  appropriate  scientific  review 
panels,  he  finds  that : 

(a)  Scientific  review  is  necessary  to  ensure 
safety  and  effectiveness  or  is  appropriate  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  unreasonable  risk  of  Ill- 
ness or  injury  associated  with  exposure  to  or 
use  of  a  device. 

In  reviewing  the  appropriateness  of  apply- 
ing scientific  review  to  a  particular  device, 
review  panels  are,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practical,  to  provide  opportunity  for  Inter- 
ested persons  to  submit  relevant  data  and 
views. 

Devices  thus  subject  to  scientific  review 
would  be  deemed  unsafe  or  ineffective  under 
the  section  of  the  Act  pertaining  to  adulter- 
ated devices  unless : 


(a)  A  device  application  iias  been  approved, 

(b)  Device  has  been  exempted  for  investi- 
gational purposes  or  for  physicians'  use  as  a 
custom-designed  product,  or 

CXIX 1766— Part  23 


8.  1446  (Javits-Admlnistration) — Continued 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  513(h)  (2)  (3).) 


Identical  provision. 
(NewSec.  513(1)(1)(2).) 


Exempts  from  compliance  with  otherwise 
applicable  standard  any  device: 
Intended  solely  for  use  In  animals. 
(NewSec.  513(J).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


Secretary  may  declare  device  to  be  subject 
to  scientific  review  if  the  following  circum- 
stances apply: 

(a)  The  device  Is  Intended  for  use  In  life- 
threatening  situations. 

(b)  The  composition,  construction,  or 
properties  of  device  may  present  an  unrea- 
sonable hazard, 

(c)  Scientific  review  may  materially  re- 
duce this  hazard,  and 

(d)  No  more  practicable  means  to  reduce 
this  hazard  are  available. 


Devices  thus  subject  to  scientific  review 
would  be  deemed  unsafe  or  ineffective  under 
the  section  of  the  Act  pertaining  to  adulter- 
ated devices  unless: 


(a)  A   device   application   has   been   ap- 
proved, 

(b)  Device  has  been  exempted  from  re- 
view, or 


S.  1387   (Nelson) — Continued 


Similar  provision. 
(NewSec.  513(d)  (3)  (3).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


If  a  device  .  .  . 

Is  not  generally  recognized  by  qualified 
experts  to  be  safe,  reliable,  and  effective  for 
use  under  conditions  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  in  Its  labelling,  and 

Is  intended  to  be  secured  or  placed  with- 
in the  human  body  or  directly  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  left  In  the 
body  or  in  such  contact  for  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time,  or 

Is  to  be  used  in  subjecting  the  hum-m  body 
to  radiation,  electromagnetic,  electric,  ultra- 
sonic, or  other  specified  forms  of  energy,  or 
physical,  radio,  electric,  or  electronic  com- 
munication with  any  part  of  the  human 
body  or  device  within  the  body,  or 

Is  declared  by  the  Secretary  to  be  subject 
to  premarket  clearance,  based  on  a  finding 
that  it  Is  not  safe,  reliable,  or  effective  for 
use  .  .  . 

it  shall  be  deemed  unsafe,  unreliable  or  In- 
effective for  purposes  of  the  Act  pertaining 
to  adulterated  devices,  unless  .  .  . 

(a)  Secretary  has  approved  an  applica- 
tion for  premarket  clearance  of  such  device, 
or 

(b)  Device  has  been  exempted  for  investi- 
gational use,  or 
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Item,  S.  (Kennedy)— Continued 

(c)   Device  Is  Intended  solely  for  use  In 

animals. 

(New Sec.  614(a).) 


(2)  Application  for  scientific  review /clear' 

ance 
Scientific  review  of  a  device  declared  sub- 
ject to  such  review  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting to  tlie  Secretary  an  application  con- 
taining the  following: 

(a)  Reports  of  all  Information  concerning 
investigations  to  determine  safety,  reliability, 
or  effectiveness  of  device. 

(b)  Statement  of  composition,  properties, 
construction,  and  principles  of  operation  of 
device. 

(c)  Description  of  methods  used  in,  and 
facilities  and  controls  used  for,  manufacture, 
processing,  and  when  relevant,  packing  and 
installation  of  device. 

(d)  Identification  of  any  standard  applica- 
ble to  such  device,  or  its  component,  and  ade- 
quate information  either  to  show  device 
meets  such  standard  or  to  Justify  any  devia- 
tion. 

(e)  Samples  of  device  and  its  components. 

(f)  Specimens  of  proposed  labeling. 

(g)  Any  other  relevant  information  as  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(New  Sec.  514(c)  (1).) 

(3)  Referral  to  Standing  Scientific  Review 
Panels /Independent  Advisory  Committee 
Directs  Secretary  to  refer  applications  to 

review  panels  for  report  and  reconamenda- 
tions  within  such  period  as  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

(New  Sec.  614(c)(2).) 
(4)  Composition  and  Responsibilities  of 
Panels /Advisory  Committee 

Directs  Secretary  to  appoint  one  or  more 
standing  advisory  scientific  panels  to  review 
device  applications.  Panel  members  are  to 
be  experts  from  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  engineer- 
ing, who  are  qualified  to  evaluate  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  the  category  of  device 
to  be  referred  to  the  panel.  Sets  methods  of 
compensation  for  panel  members. 

(New  Sec.  514(b)  (1)(2).) 

(5)  Time  for  Initial  Consideration  of 

Application 

No  later  than  120  days  after  receipt  of 
application,  unless  additional  period  agreed 
upon  by  Secretary  and  ^pUcant,  Secretary 
Is  required,  after  considering  panel's  rec(Mn- 
mendatlons,  either  to  approve  application, 
advise  applicant  that  application  is  not  In 
approvable  form  and  Inform  applicant  of 
measures  required  to  meet  approval,  or  deny 
approval  if  device  fails  to  meet  crlteru  set 
forth  below. 

(New Sec.  514(d).) 

(6)  Bases  for  Approval  of  Application 

(a)  Device  Is  shown  to  be  safe  for  use 
under  conditions  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  In  proposed  labeling: 

(b)  The  methods  used  in,  and  faculties 
and  controls  used  for,  manufacture  proc- 
essing, packing,  and  Installation  conform  to 
current   good   manufacturing   practices; 

(c)  Adequate  scientific  evidence  shows  de- 
vice will  have  effect  It  purports  or  U  rep- 
resented to  have  under  conditions  on  label: 
and 

(d)  The  labeling  itself  Is  neither  false  nor 
misleading. 

(New  Sec.  614(e)(1).) 


S.  1446  (Javlts-Admlnlstratlon)— continued 

(c)    Device  Is  Intended  solely  for  use  in 
animals. 

(New  Sec.  614(a).) 


S.  1387  (Nelson) — Continued 

(c)  Device  is  intended  solely  for  use  in 
animals. 

Secretary  is  directed  to  keep  a  current  list 
of  devices  generally  recognized  to  be  safe, 
effective,  and  reliable. 

(New    Sec.    614(a)  (l)-(4) .) 

Application  for  premarket  clearance  must 
contain : 
Provision  same  as  S.  1446. 
(New  Sec.  614(b).) 


Similar  provision,  except  does  not  Include 
the  phrase  "adequate  information  to  Justify 
any  deviation  from  such  standard  " 

(New  Sec.  614(c)(1).) 


Identical  provision. 
(New Sec.  614(c)  (2).) 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  614(b)(1)  (2).) 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  614(d),) 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  614  (e)(1).) 


Applicant  may  request  that  application, 
or  Secretary's  action  thereon,  be  referred  to 
independent  advisory  committee  for  report 
and  recommendations. 

(NewSec.514(h)(l).) 


Upon  request  of  applicant,  or  upon  bis 
own  initiative.  Secretary  is  directed  to  ap- 
point an  Independent  advisory  committe* 
to  study  and  report  on  application  within  60 
days,  with  30  additional  days  allowed  if  nec- 
essary. 

(New  Sec.  514(1)  (2)  (3).) 


Within  180  days  after  filing  of  application 
for  premarket  clearance,  or  such  additional 
time  period  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  Sec- 
retary and  applicant.  Secretary  is  required 
to  approve  application,  if  it  meets  criteria 
set  forth  below,  or  give  applicant  notice  of 
an  opportunity  for  hearing  before  the  Sec- 
retary. Time  limit  may  be  suspended  pending 
receipt  of  report  from  an  advisory  committee. 

(New  Sec.  614(c)  (1)  (2).) 


SlmUar  provision,  but  Includes  the  term 
••reliable"  under  item  (a),  and  "substantial 
evidence"  apijears  in  place  of  "adequate 
scientific  evidence'"  under  Item  (c) . 

(New  Sec.  514  (d)(1).) 
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Safety  and  effectiveness  of  a  device  in- 
tended for  use  by  physician  or  other  quali- 
fied person  are  to  be  determined  in  light  of 
such  tise. 

(NewSec.  614  (e)(3).) 
(7)  Definition  of  "Adequate  Scientific 
Evidence" 

Evidence  consisting  of  sufficient  well-con- 
trolled Investigations,  Including  clinical  in- 
vestigations where  appropriate,  by  qualified 
scientific  experts,  on  the  basis  of  which  it 
could  fairly  and  responsibly  be  concluded 
that  device  will  have  effect  it  purports  or  Is 
represented  to  have  under  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  its  proposed  labeling.  However, 
Secretary  may  determine  that  other  vali<f 
scientific  evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish 
effectiveness  of  device. 

(NewSec.  614  (e)  (2).) 

(«)  Opportunity  for  Review 

Applicant  who  has  been  denied  approval 
may  petition  Secretary  within  30  days  fol- 
lowing such  notification  to  obtain  review  of 
Secretary's  findings  by  an  independent  ad- 
visory committee  of  experts,  specially  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  Secretary  may  also 
refer  a  denied  application  to  such  a  com- 
mittee on  his  own  Initiative.  Applicant  and 
representatives  of  the  Department  wo\Ud 
have  the  right  to  consult  with  the  commit- 
tee. Secretary  is  to  consider  and  give  appro- 
priate weight  to  findings  of  the  Independent 
committee.  In  lieu  of  such  review,  applicant 
may  obtain  Judicial  hearing. 

(New  Sec.  514(e)(4)  (l)(l)-(3).) 

(»)  Withdrawal  of  Approval 
After  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  applicant.  Secretary  could  with- 
draw approval  If,  upon  obtaining  advice  of 
scientific  review  panel,  he  found  that: 

(a)  Clinical  or  other  experience  or  tests 
show  device  to  be  no  longer  safe,  for  use 
under  conUitiorLs  previously  approved; 

(b)  Evidence  of  clinical  experience,  not 
contained  In  original  application  or  not 
available  until  after  application  was  ap- 
proved, or  tests  by  new  methods  or  methods 
not  reasonably  applicable  at  tlhie  applica- 
tion was  approved  show  device  to  be  no 
longer  safe: 

(c)  New  information,  evaluated  together 
with  evidence  on  which  application  originally 
approved,  shows  lack  of  adequate  scientific 
evidence  that  device  will  have  effect  it  pur- 
ports: 

(d)  Original  application  contains  untrue 
statement  of  material  fact; 

(e)  Applicant  falls  to  establish  system  for 
maintaining  required  records,  or  has  repeat- 
edly or  deliberately  failed  to  maintain  such 
records  or  make  required  reports,  or  has  re- 
fused to  permit  access  to  such  records; 

(f)  New  information,  together  with  evi- 
dence on  original  application,  show  methods 
used  in.  or  facilities  or  controls  used  for,  not 
in  conformance  with  good  manufacturing 
practices,  and  were  not  brought  into  con- 
formance within  reasonable  time  after  formal 
notification; 

(g)  New  Information  shows  labeling  Is 
false  or  misleading  and  not  corrected  within 
a  reasonable  time;  or 

(h)  New  information  shows  device  to  be  in 
non-compliance  with  an  applicable  standard. 
(New  Sec.  614(f)  (1)  (A)  (O) .) 

(10)  Suspension  of  Approval 
Secretary  may  immediately  suspend  ap- 
proval if  he  finds  an  inuninent  hecUth  or  safe- 
ty hazard  is  involved.  Applicant  Is  to  be  noti- 
fied promptly  and  given  opportunity  for  ex- 
pedited hearing. 

(New  Sec.  614(f)2).) 


S.  1446  (Javlts- Administration) — Continued 

Identical  provisions. 
(New Sec.  614  (e)(3).) 


Similar  provision,  but  does  not  include 
provision  allowing  Secretary  to  determine  ef- 
fectiveness of  device  on  the  basis  of  other 
valid  scientific  evidence. 

(New  Sec.  614  (e)  (2) .) 


Identical  provision. 

(New  Sec.  614  (e)  (4)  (i)  (l)-(8).) 


Identical  provision. 

(New  Sec.  614(f)  (1)  (A)-(O) .) 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  614(f)(2).) 


8.  1387  (Nelson)— Continued 

Similar  provision,  but  includes  the  term 
"reliability,"  along  with  safety  and  effective- 
ness. 

(NewSec.  614  (d)(3).) 


Provisions  similar  to  S.  1446,  except  that 
the  phrase  "substantial  evidence"  appears  in 
place  of  "adequate  scientific  evidence." 

(New  Sec.  614  (d)  (2) .) 


Directs  Secretary  to  provide  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  to  an  applicant  denied  ap- 
proval. Applicant  may  request  referral  of 
such  application  to  an  independent  advisory 
committee  of  experts  vflthln  a  reasonable 
period  after  notification  of  opportunity  for 
a  hearing.  Upon  such  request,  or  on  his  own 
initiative.  Secretary  is  directed  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  for  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations on  device  application. 

(New  Sec.  614(h)  (l)-(3).) 


Similar  provision,  except  that  approval  may 
be  withdrawn  if  device  is  shown  to  be  unsafe 
or  unreliable.  Provision  does  not  include  ref- 
erence to  an  "applicable  standard"  in  item 
(h). 

(New  Sec.  614(e)  (1)  (A)  (F).) 


Identical  provision. 
(NewSec.  514(e)(2).) 
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(11)  Authority  to  Revoke  Adverse  Orders 
Whenever  Secretary  finds  that  facts  so  re- 
quire, he  shall  revoke  any  previous  orders 
denying,  withdrawing  or  suspending  approv- 
al of  application  and  shall  approve  or  rein- 
state such  approval  of  an  application 
(New  Sec.  514(g).) 

(12)  Judicial  Review 
Applicant  is  permitted  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  a  final  order  denying  or  withdraw- 
ing approval  of  an  application,  or  revoking 
exemption  for  custom-designed  devices 
(New  Sec.  514(J).) 

(13)  Exemptions  for  Investigational  Use 
Devices  Intended  solely  for  investigation- 
al use  (in  an  appropriate  scientific  envi- 
ronment) by  qualified  experts  are  exempt 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  from  sclentif-' 
Ic  review. 

(New  Sec.  514(k)  (2).) 
(14)   Conditions  Pertaining  to  Exemptions 
for  Clinical  Testing  on  Humans 

(a)  Submission  of  outline  of  plan  of  Ini- 
tial clinical  testing  to  either  a  local  insti- 
tutional review  committee  established  to 
supervise  clinical  testing  in  the  faculty 
where  initial  testing  is  to  occur,  or  to  the 
Secretary  for  review  by  appropriate  stand- 
ing scientific  review  panel. 

(b)  Prompt  notification  to  Secretary  of  ap- 
proval of  plan  by  review  committee. 

(c)  Submission  to  either  a  local  Institu- 
tional review  committee  or  the  Secretary  of 
an  adequate  protocol  for  clinical  testing  to 
be  conducted  by  seoarate  groups  of  investi- 
gators under  essentially  same  protocol  to- 
gether with  report  of  prior  investigations 
of  device,  including  tests  on  animals,  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  proposed  testing. 

(d)  Obtaining  of  signed  agreements  from 
Investigators  that  humans  upon  whom  de- 
vice to  bp  used  Will  be  under  their  personal 
supervision. 

(e)  Establishment  and  maintenance  of 
records,  and  making  of  such  reports  ob- 
tained from  investigational  use  of  de'-ice 
as  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him  to  eval- 
uate safety  and  effectiveness  of  device 

(f)  Other  conditions  relating  to  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  safety  as  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary. 

(New  Sec.  514(k)  (4)  (A)-(F) .) 

(15)   Informed  Consent  of  Human 
Participants 
Regulations  must  assure  that: 

(a)  Rights  and  welfare  of  subjects  are 
adequately  protected, 

(b)  Risks  are  outweighed  bv  potential 
benefits  or  importance  of  knowledge  to  be 
obtained,  and 

(c)  Informed  consent  of  participants  Is 
to  be  obtained  by  adequate  methods. 

The  term  "informed  consent"  means  con- 
sent of  a  person,  or  his  legal  representative 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  free 
power  of  choice  without  intervention  of  anv 
element  of  force,  fraud,  deceit,  duress,  etc. 
In  all  but  exceptional  cases,  subject  must  be 
provided  with  the  following  information- 

(a)  Explanation  of  procedures.  Includlnz 
any  of  an  experimental  nature; 

(b)  Description  of  any  discomforts  and 
risks  which  can   be  reasonably  expected- 

(c)  Description  of  reasonably  expected 
benefits; 

(d)  Disclosure  of  alternative  procedures 
potentially  advantageous  for  the  subject- 

(e)  Offer  to  answer  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning procedures;  and 

(f)  Instruction  to  subject  regarding  his 
freedom  to  discontinue  participation  at  any 
time.  "^ 


S.  1446  (Javits-Admlnlstratlon)— Continued 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  514(g).) 


Similar   provision,   but    not   reference   to 

custom-designed  devices." 
(New  Sec.  5 14 (J).) 


Similar  provision. 
(NewSec.  514(k)(2).) 


S.   1387   (Nelson)— Continued 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  514(fi.» 


Provision  similar  to  S.  1446 
(New  Sec.  514(1).) 


Similar  provision  pertaining  to  exemption 
from  pre-market  clearance. 
(NewSec.  514(J)(2).) 


Similar  provision. 

(New  Sec.  514(k)  (4)  (A)-(P).) 


Provisions  similar  to  Items  (d),  (e).  and 
(f).  Also  requires  submission  of  an  adequate 
protocol  for  clinical  testing,  ns  referred  to 
m  Item  (c),  but  stipulates  that  protocol  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  No  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a  local  institutional  review 
committee. 

(NewSec.  514(J)  (3)  (B).) 


Investigators  using  device  In  clinical  tests 
must  also  certify  to  manufacturer  or  spon- 
sor of  investigation  that  individuals  used  in 
device  testing  have  been  Informed  of  inves- 
tigational purposes  and  have  consented  to 
participate,  except  where  such  consent  is  not 
feasible  or  where  in  their  professional  Judg- 
ment, investigators  deem  such  to  be  con- 
trary  to  the  best  interests  of  such  Individ- 
uals. 

(New  Sec.  514(k)    (5).) 


Provision  identical  to  S.  1446 
(NewSec.  514(J)  (3)  (C)). 
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Consent  agreement  must  contain  no  lan- 
guage through  which  subject  waives  any 
legal  rights  or  releases  the  institution  or 
its  agents  from  liability  for  negligence.  Re- 
quires that  permanent  record  be  kept  of 
such  consent. 

Defines  "exceptional  cases"  as  those  in 
which  consent  Is  not  feasible  or  where  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  or  best  In- 
terests of  a  particular  subject,  as  determined 
by  physician  In  bis  professional  Judgment. 

(New  Sec.  614(k)  (6)  (A)  (B) ) . 
(16)   Exemptions  for  Other  Purposes 

Provides  for  exemption  of  custom  devices, 
ordered  by  a  physician  to  be  made  In  a  special 
way  for  Individual  patients,  if  device: 

(a)  Is  subject  to  frequent  modification 
and  will  not  be  produced  in  substantial 
volume  and 

(b)  Is  Intended  solely  for  use  under  di- 
rection of  licensed  practitioner,  and 

(c)  Is  Investigated  In  accordance  with  % 
product  development  protocol,  and 

(d)  Is  not  subject  to  pending  court  pro- 
ceedings alleging  certain  violations  of  the 
Act. 

(New  Sec.  514(1)  (m)  (l)  (A)-(D) .) 


(17)  Product  development;  protocol,  for  pur- 
poses of  exempted  custom  devices 
Any  person  may  petition  Secretary  to  esUb- 
lish  a  product  development  protocol  for  a 
particular  custom  device.  Secretary  may, 
within  30  days,  refer  petition  to  an  expert 
panel,  which  may,  within  60  days  or  such 
other  time  as  agreed  upon  by  panel  and  peti- 
tioner, develop  an  appropriate  protocol.  If 
established,  protocol  must  stipulate: 

(a)  Investigational  procedures  required 
prior  to  clinical  trials  on  device; 

(b)  That  Institutional  review  committee 
make  written  finding  of  rlsk-to-beneflt  ratio 
and  continually  monitor  and  report  on  clini- 
cal trials; 

(c)  Type  and  quantity  of  clinical  trials  re- 
quired prior  to  filing  notice  of  completion  of 
protocol; 

(d)  Maintenance  of  records  to  show  com- 
pliance with  protocol; 

(e)  Informed  consent  from  all  human  sub- 
jects; and 

(f)  That  copies  of  all  required  records  be 
available  to  Secretary  upon  his  request. 

If  panel  does  not  establish  a  protocol  with- 
in 60  days.  Secretary  may  set  one  within  next 
60  days.  If  neither  panel  nor  Secretary  sets 
a  protocol,  a  final  order  will  be  Issued  deny- 
ing petition  and  stating  reasons. 
(New  Sec.  S14(m)  (2)  (A)-(P)  (3).) 

(18)  Notice  of  completion 
After  establishment  of  protocol,  petitioner 
may  submit  notice  of  completion  with  re- 
quirements of  protocol.  Indicating  that  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  no  reason  exists  re- 
lating to  safety,  effectiveness,  or  other  pub- 
lic health  considerations  why  device  should 
not  be  marketed.  In  absence  of  objection  by 
Secretary,  notice  will  become  effective  90 
days  after  receipt  by  Secretary. 
(New  Sec.  614(m)  (4) .) 


8.  144«  (Javlts-AdmlniBtratlon) — Continued 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


S.  1387  (Nelson)— Continued 


No  comparable  provision. 


Provides  for  exemption  of: 

(a)  Devices  conforming  to  applicable 
standards  In  Section  614,  or  Section  368  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  if  standard 
provides  assvirance  of  safety,  reliability,  and 
effectiveness  of  device. 

(b)  Any  device  for  which  the  Secretary 
feels  the  establishment  of  a  standard,  rather 
than  requirement  for  approval,  would  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  public  health  and  safety 
and  for  which  Secretary  intends  to  propose 
establishment  of  a  standard. 

(c)  Any  device  made  to  lawful  order  and 
specifications  of  practitioner  licensed  to  use 
device,  If  such  device  Is  not  generally  avail- 
able for  purchase  or  dispensing  in  finished 
form  and  if  device  Is  Intended  for  use  of  pa- 
tient of  such  practitioner  or  solely  for  use  by 
practitioner  in  his  professional  practice. 

Secretary  may  also  exempt,  with  unani- 
mous consent  of  Advisory  Council  on  Medi- 
cal Devices,  devices  for  which  such  require- 
ments are  unnecessary  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety,  and  devices  licensed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(New  Sec.  614(k)(l)-(3)(i)(i)(2).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparaoie  provision. 


August  S,  1973 


No  comparable  provlalon. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 
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(i9)  Grounds  for  revocation  {or  objection  to 
notice  of  completion)  of  product  develop- 
ment protocol 

Secretary  may,  after  providing  petitioner 
with  opportunity  for  informal  hearing,  re- 
voke a  protocol  or  object  to  notice  of  com- 
pletion, if  he  finds  in  writing: 

(a)  Petitioner  failed  to  comply  with  pro- 
tocol requirements;  or 

(b)  BesiUts  of  clinical  trials  differ  so  sub- 
stantially from  results  required  in  protocol 
that  further  trials  are  unjustifiable;  or 

(c)  Device  is  not  safe  for  use  under  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  labeling;  or 

(d)  A  lack  of  adequate  scientific  evidence 
showing  device  to  have  effect  It  piuports  to 
have  on  label. 

(New  Sec.  614(m)  (5) .) 
(20)  Revocation  of  custom  device  exemption 

Allows  Secretary  to  immediately  revoke  an 
exemption  pertaining  to  a  custom  device.  If 
an  Imminent  hazard  to  public  health  or  safe- 
ty Is  caused  by  existence  of  such  exemption. 
Secretary  may  also  revoke  an  exemption,  after 
a  notice  of  completion  of  protocol  require- 
ments has  become  effective.  If  he  finds  that 
any  grounds  listed  in  subsection  referring  to 
withdrawal  of  approval  of  application  under 
scientific  review  apply. 

(New  Sec.  514(m)  (6)  (7) .) 

(1)  Requirement  for  notification 

Every  person  acquiring  information  show- 
ing a  device  produced,  assembled,  or  Im- 
ported by  him  to  contain  a  defect  likely  to 
create  a  substantial  risk  to  the  public  health 
or  safety,  or  to  be  in  non-compliance  with  an 
applicable  standard  would  be  required  to  no- 
tify the  Secretary  of  such  defect  or  failure  If 
device  has  left  control  of  the  manufacturer. 
Manufacturer  would  also  be  required  to  no- 
tify: 

By  mall,  any  purchaser  not  for  sale  of  such 
device,  when  known  to  maniifacturer. 

By  mall,  or  other  more  expeditious  means, 
dealers  or  distributors  to  whom  device  was 
delivered. 

(New  Sec.  515(a)(1).) 

(2)  Content  of  notification 
Notifications  must  contain  clear  descrip- 
tion of  defect  or  failure  to  comply,  evalua- 
tion of  related  hazard,  statement  of  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  correct  such  defect  or 
failure. 

(New  Sec.  515(a)(2).) 
(3)  Exemptions  from  requirement  for 
notification 
Requires  Secretary  to  prescribe  procedures 
for  exemption  of  any  person  from  reqxilre- 
ments  for  notification  when  Secretary  finds, 
upon  application  of  such  person,  that  defect 
or  failure  to  comply  creates  no  significant 
risk  to  public  health  or  safety. 

(New  Sec.  515(a)  (3).) 
(4)  Identification  of  purchasers  of  defective 
devices 

Dealers  or  distributors  notified  of  defective 
or  non-compliant  devices  would  be  required 
to  furnish  device  manufacturers  with  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  Identify  and  locate  each 
purchaser  not  for  sale  of  device. 

(New  Sec.  615(8)  (4).) 

(5)  Definition  of  "defect" 

The  term  "defect"  as  it  relates  to  a  device 
means  a  deficiency  in  design,  materials,  or 
workmanship,  and  does  not  include  any  defi- 
ciency resulting  from  use  of  improper  acces- 
sories. Improper  Installation,  maintenance, 
repair,  or  use  of  device,  or  deficiency  result- 
ing from  normal  use  of  device  after  expira- 
tion of  lifetime  represented  by  manufacturer 

(New  Sec.  615(a)(5).) 


/ 


August  5,  1973 


D.  Doxcnvx  Dmcxs 

Similar  provision,  except  uses  the  phrases 
"substantial  risk  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
any  person,"  and  "if  device  baa  left  place 
of  manufacture."  in  place  ot  reepecUve 
phrases  in  S. . 

(New  Sec.  616(a)(1).) 


Identical  provision. 
(New Sec.  5lS(a)  (3).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


Similar  provision. 
(New  Sec.  516(a)(3).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  515(a)  (4).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 
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(6)  Public  disclosure  of  defect 
Persons  would  be  required  to  furnish  the 
Secretary,  upon  his  request,  a  copy  of  all 
notices,  etc.,  to  dealers,  distributors,  or  pur- 
chasers regarding  any  defect  of  failure  to 
comply  with  standards.  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  disclose  to  the  public  such  relevant 
Information  as  be  deems  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  Act,  except  any  Information  relating 
to  trade  secrets. 

(New  Sec.  515(b).) 
(7)  Repair,  replacement,  or  refund  on  cost 
of  defective  devices 
Producers,  assemblers,  or  Importers  or  de- 
fective or  noncompUant  devices  may  be  re- 
quired by  Secretary,  with  consent  of  pur- 
chaser and,  where  appropriate,  the  piu:- 
cbaser's  physician,  without  charge,  to: 

(a)  Bring  such  device  Into  conformity  with 
standards  or  remedy  defect  and  provide  re- 
imbursement for  any  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with 
having  device  brought  into  conformity,  or 

(b)  Replace  device  with  a  like  or  equiva- 
lent device  which  complies  or  has  no  defect, 
or 

(c)  Refund  purchase  price  of  device  to 
owner,  less  a  reasonable  depreciation  allow- 
ance and  also  provide  reimbursement  for  any 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  retxirn  of  device. 

Remedies  provided  for  in  this  section  would 
be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution 
for  other  remedies  provided  by  law.  Section 
would  not  apply  to  devices  manufactured 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(New  Sec.  515(c)  (d)  (e).) 


A  device  would  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
if,  after  a  hearing,  it  was  found  that  the 
methods  used  In,  or  facilities  or  controls  used 
for,  its  manufacture,  processing,  packing, 
holding,  or  Installation  did  not  conform  with 
current  good  manufacturing  practices  as  de- 
termined by  regulations  to  assure  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  device. 

(Amends  Sec.  501  of  the  Act  by  adding 
new  paragraph  (g) .) 

(f)  Persons  Affected 

Requires  persons  manufacturing,  process- 
ing, repacking,  labeling,  or  distributing  a  de- 
vice subject  to  a  standard  which  Is  In  effect. 
or  with  respect  to  which  there  is  in  effect  an 
approval  of  an  application  for  scientific  re- 
view, to  maintain  records  and  make  reports 
to  the  Secretary  on  clinical  experience  and 
other  data  relating  to  safety  or  effectiveness 
of  such  device,  or  possibility  of  adulteration 
or  misbranding,  etc.  Regulations  under  this 
authority  are  to  have  due  regard  for  pro- 
fessional medical  ethics  and  Interests  of  pa- 
tients. Persons  required  to  maintain  such  rec- 
ords must  allow  employees  of  Secretary  to 
have  access  to  and  copy  and  verify  such  rec- 
ords. 

(New  Sec.  516(a)  (1)  (2).) 
(2)  Exemption  from  requirements  for  records 

(a)  Licensed  practitioners  who  manufac- 
ture or  process  devices  solely  for  use  In  their 
professional  practice. 

(b)  Persons  manufacturing  or  processing 
devices  solely  for  use  in  research  or  teaching 
and  not  for  sale. 

(c)  Other  classes  of  persons  as  Secretary 
may  exempt. 

(New  Sec.  516  (b)  (1)  (2)  (3).) 

O.   ADVISORY   COUNCIL  ON   DEVICES 

Establishes  Advisory  Council  on  Devices  to 
advise  Secretary  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
carrying  out  provisions  of  the  Act.  Members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  are  to  be  manu- 


S.  1446  (Javlts- Administration) — Oontinued 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  616(b).) 


S.  1387  (Nelson)— Continued 


No  comparable  provision. 


Similar  provision,  except  does  not  include 
phrase  "with  consent  of  purchaser,  and  where 
appropriate,  the  ptuxbaser's  physician." 

(New  Sec.  515<«^  'd)  (e) .) 


No  comparable  provision. 


E.  REQXnREMENT  OF  GOOD  ICANUrACTUUNO 


Similar  provision,  except  does  not  Include 
phrase  "after  a  hearing"  or  the  term  "ef- 
fective." 

(Amends  Sec.  601  of  the  Act  by  adding  new 
paragraph  (g).) 


r.    BXC0RD8   AMD    RIPORTS 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  616(a)(1)  (2).) 


Similar  provision,  except  does  not  Include 
phrase  "after  a  heating"  and  adds  further 
specification  that  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices are  to  assure  safety  and  rellabiHtjf  of 
device,  that  device  must  possess  propertlss 
and  performance  characteristics  it  purports 
to  have,  and  that  device  otherwise  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

(Amends  Sec.  601  of  the  Act  by  adding 
new  paragraph  (g) .) 


Similar  provision. 

(New  Sec.  616(a)(1)  (2).) 


Identical  provision. 

(New  Sec.  616(b)  (1)  (2)  (8).) 


Identical  provision. 
(New  Sec.  708  (a)  (b)  (e) .) 


Similar  provision,  but  also  exempts  1) 
pharmacies  regularly  engaged  in  dispensing 
prescription  devices  and  which  do  not  manu- 
facture or  process  devices  for  sale,  other  than 
In  the  course  of  their  retail  business,  2)  any 
person.  If  device  has  not  been,  and  is  not  In- 
tended to  be.  Introduced  into  interstate  com- 
merce. 

(NewSec. 516  (b)(l)-(6).) 

Similar  provision,  but  further  specifies  that 
Council  is  to  be  composed  of  15  members,  and 
that  Secretary  may  employ  experts  and  con- 
sultants to  facUltate  carrying  out  the  Act. 
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August  3,  1973 
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factiu^rs,  scientists,  engineers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  using  such  devices,  as 
well  as  consumers  and  other  persons  knowl- 
edgeable about  problems  Involved  In  device 
regulation.  Sets  methods  of  compensation  of 
Council  members.  Authorizes  Secretary  to 
appoint  additional  advisory  councils  or  com- 
mittees, as  desirable. 

(New  Sec.  708  (a)  (b)  (c) .) 

Authorizes  Secretary  to  conduct,  either 
directly  or  through  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Individu- 
als, research,  studies,  and  education  and 
training  In  areas  related  to  device  safety,  de- 
velopment of  standards,  testing  methods,  etc. 
Directs  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  and  In- 
vite participation  by  other  Federal  or  State 
agencies  and  Interested  professional  or  indus- 
trial organizations;  to  collect  and  publish  re- 
sults of  research  and  other  activities.  Au- 
thorizes Secretary  to  obtain  devices  for  re- 
search and  testing  purposes. 

(NewSec.  709  (a)(b).) 

Permits  Secretary  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion regarding  device  standards,  testing  facil- 
ities and  methods,  other  information  on  na- 
ture and  extent  of  device  hazards. 

(Amends  Sec.  705  of  the  Act  to  add  new 
subsection  (c) .) 

Prohibits  States  from  establishing  or  main- 
taining standards  or  regulations  for  any  de- 
vice which  is  specifically  subject  to  an  offi- 
cial $:fderal  standard  or  scientific  review,  un- 
less State  requirements  are  identical  to  the 
Federal  requirements.  Allows  Secretary  to 
exempt  a  State -proposed  safety  requirement 
from  preceding  provision  if  proposed  require- 
ment: 

Imposes  higher  performance  level  than 
Federal  standard. 

Is  required  by  compelling  local  conditions, 
and 

Does  not  unduly  burden  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Specifically  allows  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  establish  safety  requirements 
applicable  to  a  device  for  their  own  use,  if 
Buch  requirements  Impose  a  higher  perform- 
ance standard  thein  otherwise  required  by 
applicable  Federal  law. 

(New  Sec.  903(a)  (b)(c).) 

Permits  Secretary  to  disclose  Information 
relating  to  trade  secrets  to  a  contractor  In 
furtherance  of  provisions  of  the  Act,  subject 
to  contractor's  observance  of  such  security 
precautions  as  are  prescribed  in  regulations. 

(Amends  Sec.  301(J)  of  the  Act.) 


Defines  the  term  "device"  to  mean  Instru- 
ments, apparatus,  Implements,  machines, 
contrivances,  Implants,  in  vitro  reagents,  or 
slmUar  articles,  including  their  components, 
parts,  and  accessories  which  are: 

(a)  Recognized  in  the  official  VS.  Phar- 
macopeia or  National  Formulary,  or  any  sup- 
plement to  them,  or 

(b)  Intended  for  use  in  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, or  prevention  of  disease  in  man  or 
other  animals,  or 

tc)  Intended  to  affect  structure  or  any 
function  of  the  body  of  man  or  other  ani- 
mals, and 


S.  1446  (Javits- Administration) — Continued 


S.  1387  (Nelson)— Continued 
(New  Sec.  708  (a)  (b)  (c) .) 


H.   DEVICE  RESEABCH    AND   STDOIES 

Identical  provision. 
(NewSec.  709  (s)(b).) 


No  comparable  provision. 


1.   PUBLICITY 

Similar  provision. 

(Amends  Sec.  705  of  the  Act  to  add  new 
subsection  (c).) 


J.    EFFECT   ON    STATE   RSQTTIltEMENTS 

No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


n. 


K.  DISCLOSUHE  OF  TRADE  SECRETS 

No  comparable  provision. 


L.  DEFINmON  OF  "device"/"prescription 

DEVICE" 

No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 
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Item,  S.  (Kennedy) — Continued 

(d)  Which  do  not  achieve  any  of  their 
principal  purposes  through  chemical  action 
within  or  on  the  body  of  man  or  other  ani- 
mals and  which  are  not  dependent  upon 
being  metabolized  for  achievement  of  their 
principal  purposes.  (Amends  subsection  (b) 
of  Sec.  201  of  the  Act.) 

Defines  the  term  "prescription  device"  to 
mean  any  device  so  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  restricted  to  sale  or  distribution 
only  upon  written  or  oral  authorization  of 
licensed  practitioner. 

(Amends  subsection  (t)  of  See.  301  of  the 
Act.)  j 


Makes  various  technical  amendments  to 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
make  existing  law  applicable  to  devices  in 
following  areas : 

(a)  Registration  of  producers  of  drugs  and 
devices 

(b)  Regulations  pertaining  to  the  import 
and  export  of  drugs  or  devices 

(c)  Misbranding  or  adulteration  of  devices 

(d)  Authority  to  designate  official  names 
for  devices 

(e)  Requirements  for  factory  inspection 

(f)  Registration  of  drug  and  device  estab- 
lishments and  patent  Information 


S.  1446  (Javits- Administration) — Continued 


M.  various  technical  and  conforming 
am^j^dments  to  existing  act 

virtually  Identical  provisions. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  2369.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  certain 
lands  in  the  county  of  San  Diego,  State 
of  California.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

KEMP   ranch 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President;  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  will 
authorize  the  Forest  Service  to  acquire 
Kemp  Ranch,  a  valuable  1,500  acre  in- 
holding  in  the  Cleveland  National  Forest, 
San  Diego  County.  Calif. 

The  owners  of  Kemp  Ranch  are  faced 
with  legitimate  financial  problems  which 
necessitate  development  or  sale.  The 
Forest  Service,  in  prior  negotiations,  was 
unable  to  purchase  the  land.  It  now  real- 
izes that  acquisition  will  be  the  only  way 
to  avert  high  density  development,  but  it 
has  no  money. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  property  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  forest.  First  of  all.  it 
Is  imwise  from  a  management  standpoint 
to  leave  pockets  of  private,  exploitable 
land,  inside  national  forests.  Owners  fre- 
quently are  forced  to  react  to  economic 
development  pressures  often  detrimental 
to  the  adjacent  forest.  Kemp  Ranch  is  a 
classic  example.  The  area  is  one  of  the 
finest  alpine  meadows  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  development  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  developers  would  destroy 
that  quality.  Furthermore,  adjacent  pub- 
lic areas  will  suffer  from  overuse. 

A  second  important  reason  why  this 
area  must  be  protected  is  its  proximity  to 
Mount  Laguna  Observatory.  Laguna  is 
one  of  the  last  six  areas  in  the  United 
States  which  meets  the  criteria  necessary 
for  "deep  sky"  astronomical  research. 

Dr.  Burt  Nelson,  head  of  the  Astron- 
omy Department  at  California  State 
University.  San  Diego,  and  director  of 
the  Mount  Laguna  Observatory,  has  told 
me  that  light  and  smoke  from  Kemp 


Ranch,  which  is  only  two  miles  from 
the  Observatory,  "will  present  a  very 
grave  threat  to  future  astronomical  ob- 
servations if  it  is  permitted  to  be  com- 
mercially developed." 
Dr.  Nelson  added  that — 

Astronomy  In  the  United  States  faces  a 
very  serious  environmental  crisis.  American 
astronomers  have  played  a  leading  role  In 
the  study  of  high  energy  processes  found  In 
deep  space  due.  In  part,  to  the  presence  of 
large  telescopes  and  very  dark  skies  In  this 
country. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that — 

If  the  present  rate  of  Increase  in  "light 
pollution"  caused  by  the  needless  waste  of 
light  energy  over  metropolitan  areas  and  the 
growth  of  high  density  development  near  ob- 
servatories is  not  curtailed  immediately,  this 
type  of  research  will  end  in  the  United 
States  within  a  decade. 

Dr.  Nelson  added  that — 

Acquisition  of  the  Kemp  Ranch  is  con- 
sistent with  the  completion  of  the  Cleve- 
land National  Forest  and  is  an  important 
step  to  preserve  deep  sky  astronomy  In  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  why  the 
Forest  Service  should  immediately  ac- 
quire the  Kemp  Ranch  is  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  development  plans  may  well 
conflict  with  the  San  Diego  County  open 
space  element.  The  element,  as  presently 
drafted,  refers  specifically  to  astronomi- 
cal research.  Part  4.  Conservation  Areas, 
states : 

Most  [astronomical]  research  can  continue 
if  only  the  problem  Is  not  magnified  signifi- 
cantly. What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  limit 
the  density  of  development,  control  light 
sources  .  .  .  where  astronomical  Instruments 
are  especially  sensitive. 

This  element  recommends  a  combina- 
tion of  these  for  the  remaining  land  ad- 
jacent to  observatories  not  already  In 
public  ownership.  Furthermore,  in  part 
6,  Implementation,  the  recommendation 
is  made  to — 


S.  1387  (Nelson)— Continued 


Makes  various  technical  amendments  to 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
make  existing  law  applicable  to  devices  in 
following  areas: 

(a)  Requirements  for  factory  Inspection 

(b)  Registration  of  producers  of  drugs  and 
devices 

(c)  Misbranding  or  adulteration  of  devices 

(d)  Regulations  pertaining  to  import  or 
export  of  drugs  and  devices. 


.  .  .  review  those  portions  of  the  circula- 
tion element  which  show  roads  within  five 
miles  of  an  observatory  to  determine  if  the 
roads  can  be  eliminated,  or  realigned  farther 
away  from  the  observatory,  or  if  alternate 
routes  can  be  substituted. 

This  implies  that  the  proposed  open 
space  element,  if  adopted  in  its  present 
form,  could  be  inconsistent  with  the 
development  plans  for  high  density  re- 
creation at  Kemp  Ranch,  because  at  the 
furthest  point,  the  ranch  is  less  than  3 
miles  from  the  observatory. 

Obviously,  if  the  Forest  Service  does 
not  acquire  the  K:emp  Ranch  land  as 
soon  as  possible  the  county  may  find  it- 
self faced  with  a  special  use  permit  ap- 
plication which  conflicts  with  general 
county  land  policy. 

I  believe  the  only  way  to  settle  this  sit- 
uation is  to  act  quickly  on  my  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2369 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  AgrlcHlture  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire all  rights,  title,  and  Interests  in  and 
to  the  following  described  lands  by  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds  or  by 
condemnation:  • 

Parcel  1:  The  Southwest  Quarter  of  the 
Southwest  Quarter  of  Section  3,  Township 
15  South,  Range  5  East,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  in  the  County  of  San  Diego. 
State  of  California,  according  to  United 
States  Oovernment  Survey,  approved  Sep- 
tember 6,  1880. 

Parcel  2:  The  Southeast  Quarter  of  the 
Southeast  Quarter  of  Section  4,  Township  15 
South,  Range  6  East,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  in  the  County  of  San  Diego, 
State  of  California,  according  to  United 
States  Oovernment  Survey,  approved  Sep- 
tember 6.  1880. 
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Parcel  3:  The  Southeast  Quarter  of  the 
Southeast  Quarter  of  Section  9,  Township  IS 
South.  Range  5  East,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  in  the  County  of  San  Diego, 
State  of  California,  according  to  United 
States  Oovemment  Survey,  approved  Sep- 
tember 6,  1880. 

Parcel  4:  The  West  Half  of  the  Northwest 
Quarter,  the  West  Half  of  the  Northeast 
Quarter,  the  West  Three-Quarters  of  the  West 
Half  of  the  Northeast  Quarter  of  the  North- 
east Quarter  and  the  South  Half  of  Section 
10,  Township  15  South.  Range  5  East.  San 
Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian.  In  the  County 
of  San  Diego.  State  of  California,  according 
to  United  States  Government  Survey,  ap- 
proved September  6.  1880. 

Parcel  6:  The  South  Quarter  of  Section  11, 
Township  15  South,  Range  5  East,  San  Ber- 
nardino Base  and  Meridian,  In  the  County  of 
San  Diego,  State  of  California,  according  to 
United  States  Government  Sxirvey,  approved 
September  6,   1880. 

Parcel  6:  The  Northwest  Quarter  of  the 
Southwest  Quarter  of  Section  14,  Township 
15  South,  Range  5  East,  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  In  the  County  of  San  Diego, 
State  of  California,  according  to  United 
States  Government  Survey,  approved  Septem- 
ber 6, 1880. 

Parcel  7:  The  Southeast  Quarter,  the 
Northwest  Quarter,  the  West  Half  of  the 
Northeast  Quarter  and  the  Southwest  Quar- 
ter of  Section  15,  Township  15  South.  Range 
5  East,  San  Bernardino  Base  and  Meridian, 
In  the  County  of  San  Diego,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  United  States  Govern- 
ment Survey,  approved  September  6,  1880. 

Parcel  8:  The  East  Half  of  the  Northeast 
Quarter  of  Section  16,  Township  15  South, 
Range  5  East,  San  Bernardino  Base  and 
Meridian,  in  the  County  of  San  Diego,  State 
of  California,  according  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Survey,  approved  September  6, 
1880. 

Parcel  9:  The  East  Half  of  the  Northwest 
Quarter  and  the  Northeast  Quarter  of  the 
Northeast  Quarter  of  Section  22.  Township 
15  South,  Range  5  East.  San  Bernardino  Base 
and  Meridian,  in  the  County  of  San  Diego, 
State  of  California,  according  to  United 
States  Oovemment  Survey,  approved  Seo- 
tember  6.  1880. 

Comprising  a  total  of  1,575  acres,  more  or 
less. 

(b)  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall,  upon  their  acquisition  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  as  national 
forest  lands  In  accordance  with  rules,  regu- 
lations and  laws  applicable  to  the  national 
forest  system. 

Sec.  2.  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sum.  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


standing  that  without  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  DES  implants,  it  wUl  require 
an  average  of  160  days  to  fatten  one 
steer,  compared  to  the  possible  140  days 
with  DES.  DES,  a  synthetic  estrogen,  has 
been  used  for  over  20  years  as  a  growth 
stimulant  in  animals.  It  has  been  ad- 
ministered both  through  feed  and  by 
implanting  imder  the  skin. 

The  Acting  Commissioner  of  FDA. 
Sherwin  Gardner,  emphasized  that  the 
ban  on  implants  was  not  based  on  evi- 
dence of  any  public  health  hazard.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  comparatively  massive 
amounts  of  estrogen  are  routmely  ad- 
ministered to  humans,  in  the  so-called 
morning-after  pill  among  other  things. 
In  fact,  he  said  that  DES  had  been  used 
to  promote  growth  of  cattle  and  sheep 
for  two  decades  without  a  single  known 
instance  of  human  harm.  On  this  basis, 
I  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  consumer, 
the  farmer,  and  the  rancher  demand  Im- 
mediate action  by  the  Congress. 

My  proposed  legislation  will  not  af- 
fect the  FDA  ban  on  DES  in  animal  feed. 
In  addition,  it  will  not  a£Fect  necessary 
regulatory  action  involving  production, 
transportation,  or  use.  It  will  prohibit 
the  present  ban  of  DES  as  an  Implant. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
Fannin.   Mr.   Hansen,   and   Mr 
Saxbe) : 
S.  2372.  A  bill  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
drug  diethylstilbestrol    (DES)    for  im- 
plants  in  beef  cattle  and  sheep.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  In  order 
to  relieve  shortages  of  meat  and  to  help 
reduce  the  costs  of  raising  livestock  I 
am  Introducing  today  a  bill  to  permit 
the  use  of  DES  for  implants. 

The  order  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration on  April  26.  1973,  ending 
the  use  of  implants  of  diethylstilbestrol 
(DES)  In  beef  cattle  and  sheep  will  dl- 
recUy  contribute  to  the  shortages  and 
higher  prices  facing  housewives  in  this 
coimtry  and  overseas.  It  is  my  under- 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart)  : 

S.  2373.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  protect  consumers  from  adulterated 
food  by  requiring  the  establishment  of 
surveillance  regulations  for  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  adulterated  food,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  until  October  15, 
1973;  and  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  at  the  option  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  Mr.  Magnuson.  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  entitled 
the  "Federal  Food  Inspection  Act  of 
1973"  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  imtil  not  later 
than  October  15.  1973.  At  that  time,  or 
at  such  earlier  time  as  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reports  the 
bill,  the  bUl  will  be  re-referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  at  the  option 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE : 
S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"A  national  education  policy."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

EQUAL    EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNrTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  no  sin- 
gle principle  is  more  important  to  our 
society  than  the  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  said  over  19  years  ago: 

In  these  days  it  Is  doubtful  that  any  child 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  In  life 
If  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  edu- 
cation. Such  an  opportunity,  where  the 
State  has  undertaken  to  provide  It.  Is  a  right 
which  must  be  made  available  to  all  on  equal 
terms. 

I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  the  Nation  to  renew  Its  conunitment 


to  this  fundamental  goal.  We  must  press 
forward  with  our  efforts  to  end  that 
educational  inequality  which  has  re- 
sulted from  generations  of  racial  and 
ethnic  discrimination.  And  we  must  do 
much  more. 

We  must  assure  the  opportunity  for 
an  education  to  the  millions  of  handi- 
capped children  whose  needs  are  now 
unmet. 

We  must  provide  adequate  flnsmcial 
help  so  that  central  cities,  working  sub- 
urbs, and  less  affluent  rural  areas  can 
provide  educational  opportunities  of 
high  quality. 

We  must  develop  the  highly  focused 
educational  research  which  we  have  al- 
ways lacked. 

We  must  train  our  teachers,  and  pay 
them,  as  the  men  and  women  deserve 
who  develop  our  most  essential  national 
asset. 

We  must  assure  that  those  who  are 
qualified  have  the  opportunity  for  post- 
secondary  education. 

And  we  must  all  reaffirm  our  dedica- 
tion to  care  for  the  individual  child,  no 
matter  what  his  background,  to  help  him 
reach  his  full  potential  and  to  recognize 
his  own  irreplaceable  worth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Intro- 
duce today  a  Joint  resolution  to  reaffirm 
our  goal  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity as  a  matter  of  highest  priority.  I 
am  honored  that  this  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  distmguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Perkins. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Communications 
Workers  of  American  for  their  help  in 
preparmg  this  resolution.  As  the  CWA's 
Resolution  on  educational  opportimlty 
states : 

Our  youth  should  be  afforded  a  free  publlo 
education  opportunity  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  their  maximum  educational  ambi- 
tions and  capabUltles.  Such  an  Investment  In 
the  education  of  our  youth  wUl  inevitably 
enhance  the  economic  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  146 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
reaffirms  as  a  matter  of  highest  priority  the 
Nation's  goal  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity. That  the  Congress  hereby  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  an  edu- 
cation from  nursery  through  graduate  school 
without  financial  barriers  and  limited  only 
by  the  desire  to  learn  and  ability  to  absorb 
such  educaUon.  Our  Nation's  economy,  poUt- 
leal,  and  social  security  demand  no  less. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.J.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resolution  calling 

for  a  report  on  the  People's  Republic  of 

China  Grain  Purchase.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  oa  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

REPOBT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  GRAIN  DBAI.  WITH 
CHINA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  a  great  many  other  Americans  I 
have    become    increasingly    concerned 
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about  the   effects  of   last  year's  grain 
sale  to  Russia. 

Hearings  conducted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  along  with  continuing  media 
accounts,  point  up  that  this  massive  sale  - 
may  well  have  been  to  the  serious  dis- 
advantage of  the  American  consumer, 
farmer  and  businessman. 

Since  the  consummation  of  the  Rus- 
sian grain  deal,  it  is  obvious  that  prices 
for  the  grain  products  we  use  In  the 
course  of  every  day  living  have  gone  up, 
that  the  price  of  feed  grain  has  gone  up, 
that  the  supply  of  meat — so  dependent 
upon  feed  gram — has  gone  down  and 
that  the  price  has  gone  sky  high. 

My  particular  concern  Is  over  the 
effect  all  this  has  had  upon  the  elderly 
and  those  on  fixed  mcomes.  These  peo- 
ple are  finding  It  in^easingly  difficult  to 
afford  even  dietary  mainstays,  much  less 
luxury  Items.  Indeed,  beef  prices  are  so 
high  that  beef  itself  has  now  become  a 
luxury  item. 

Letters  from  people  In  my  State  con- 
vince me  that  the  problem  Is  not  only 
very  real.  It  is  widespread.  Many  have 
complained  that  financmg  an  adequate 
diet  has  become  extremely  difficult  since 
the  Russian  grain  deal. 

I  take  their  word  for  it,  Mr.  President, 
because  In  my  Judgment  there  is  no 
better  economist  than  the  American 
shopper,  who  must  constantly  struggle 
to  make  ends  meet  during  rising  Infla- 
tion. 

The  shopper  is  in  constant  contact 
with  market  prices  and  price  fluctua- 
tions, and  when  something  affects  the 
price  of  any  item,  the  shopper  is  the  first 
to  know.  And  they  know  that  their  shop- 
ping problems  have  been  sharpened  con- 
siderably since  the  time  of  the  Russian 
gram  sale. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  do  some- 
thmg — and  do  it  sewn — to  forestall  any 
future  international  transactions  which 
could  trigger  such  unfortimate  conse- 
quences. 

Recently  newspaper  reports  have  told 
us  of  a  proix)sed  grain  deal  between 
private  American  interests  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  I  concede  that  I  know  little  of 
the  details  about  this  potential  trans- 
action or  what  it  portends.  But  I  do  know 
that  Congress  must  not  be  kept  m  the 
dark  as  it  was  kept  in  the  dark  about  the 
Russian  grain  deal. 

Every  American  is  bound  to  be  affected 
by  any  massive  foreign  sale  of  crucial 
food  Items,  so  every  American  deserves 
all  the  facts,  figures,  and  implications 
of  such  transactions.  In  possession  of 
those  facts  and  implications,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  can  then 
foresee  and  prevent  adverse  economic 
and  social  consequences. 

So  today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing for  referral  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  a  resolution  which  would  re- 
quire the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  to  Inform  the  Congress — 
within  30  days  of  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion— of  the  possible  impact  such  trans- 
su:tions  will  have  on  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  American  consumer. 

I  know  there  are  laws  In  existence 
which  concern  the  embargo  of  exports, 
but  I  am  not  sure  what  effect  they  would 
have  In  this  situation.  In  any  event,  the 


people  have  a  right  to  know — through 
the  Congress — what  Is  being  decided  on 
such  potential  foreign  grain  sales  and 
how  the  decision  will  affect  their  pocket- 
books,  their  well-being,  their  dally  lives. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.J.  Res.  148.  A  Joint  resolution  to  be- 
stow U.S.  citizenship  upon  Leif  Ericson. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

LEIT  ERICSON    HONORABT  tT.8.  CITIZKN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Americans,  we  have  long  been  celebrat- 
ing Columbus  Day  and  the  important 
contributions  Christopher  Columbus 
made  in  his  discovery  of  America.  How- 
ever, we  tend  to  forget  the  seemmgly 
small,  yet  vital  part  others  have  played 
m  the  discovery  of  our  Nation.  One  such 
man,  with  whom  I  share  a  common  Norse 
ancestry,  is  Leif  Ericson. 

Leif  Ericson  was  bom  around  A.D.  970 
in  Iceland.  Born  the  son  of  the  famed 
warrior,  explorer,  and  discoverer  of 
Greenland— "Eric  the  Red."  Leif  became 
famous  after  he  became  the  first  naviga- 
tor to  sail  directly  from  Greenland  to 
Norway,  without  stoppmg  at  Iceland. 
Leif  arrived  in  Norway  during  the  reign 
of  King  Olav  Trygvason.  who  had  just 
converted  to  Christianity.  The  kmg  com- 
missioned Leif  to  return  to  Greenland 
to  spread  this  new  faith  to  the  natives 
who  were  believers  m  the  Norse  mythol- 
ogy with  its  pagan  gods  and  goddesses. 

There  are  two  traditional  accounts  of 
Leif's  discovery  of  America,  between  the 
years  of  1000  and  1004.  One  is  the  "Ice- 
land version"  which  states  that  Leif  ac- 
cidentally discovered  Vinland  when 
strong  wmds  drove  him  off  course  on  a 
voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland.  Leif 
named  the  new  land  Vinland.  because  of 
the  land's  plentiful  supply  of  grapes.  He 
stayed  in  Vinland  only  long  enough  to 
gather  timber  and  wild  grapes,  and 
then  returned  to  Greenland. 

The  second  tradition  is  caUed  the 
"Greenland  version."  This  version  Is  the 
one  that  recent  evidence  upholds;  it 
states  that  a  contemporary  navigator 
of  Leifs.  BJami  Herjolfsson,  after  being 
driven  off  course,  chanced  upon  Vinland, 
but  did  not  land.  Upon  his  return,  Leif 
followed  Bjarnl's  directions  and  was  the 
first  to  land  and  explore  vmiand.  He 
built  a  small  settlement  and  spent  the 
wmter  there  before  returning  to  Green- 
land. 

Before  1963,  the  evidence  supporttag 
Leif  Ericson's  discovery  was  vague  and 
circumstantial.  His  discovery  was  men- 
tioned m  three  manuscript  sagas  that 
contained  narratives  of  various  Icelandic 
explorers,  including  Leif  Ericson.  In  these 
manuscripts,  Vinland  is  described  and 
the  nati\es  were  called  Skraelimgers. 
The  only  other  evidence  that  supported 
the  early  discovery  was  a  map  drawn 
around  1570  A.D.  by  Sigurd  Stefansson 
which  labeled  the  northern  coast  of 
North  America.  In  the  vicinity  of  New- 
foundland, as  "the  Land  of  the  Skrael- 
llngs." 

In  1963.  however,  in  the  Newfoundland 
village  of  L'Anse  aux  Meadows.  Dr.  Helge 
Ingstad  discovered  evidence  of  a  Norse 
settlement.  Radioactive  carbon  tests  sub- 
stantiated, beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  un- 


earthed remains  of  Norse  artifacts  dated 
back  to  around  1000  AD. 

Then,  in  1965,  there  was  another  major 
breakthrough  of  evidence.  Yale  Univers- 
ity and  British  museum  scholars  pain- 
takingly  pieced  together  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  map  that  dates  at  least 
50  years  before  Columbus  sailed  on  his 
historic  voyage  to  America.  Drawn  in 
brown  ink  on  a  piece  of  dry  parchment 
measuring  11  by  16  mches.  the  map 
clearly  shows  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
the  upper  lefthand  comer.  The  map  also 
shows  two  rivers  that  cut  mto  the  land, 
which  are  conjectured  to  be  the  Hudson 
Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

After  Leif  became  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  man,  he  settled  on  his  father's 
estate  in  Brattahlid.  Greenland,  where 
he  died.  In  1961,  graves  were  unearthed 
in  the  Brattahlid  cemetery ;  probably  one 
of  them  was  Leif  Ericson's,  although  the 
site  was  unmarked. 

Organizations  like  the  Leif  Ericson  So- 
ciety, the  "Sons  of  Norway"— the  world's 
largest    organization    of    Scandmavlan 

Americans  comprismg  86.000  members 

and  "Svenskarnas  Dag."  have  done  much 
in  keeping  the  name  of  such  a  great  man 
alive  and  remembered.  Previously,  by  a 
Joint  resolution.  Congress  set  aside  Octo- 
ber 9  as  a  special  day  commemoratmg 
Leif  Ericson  for  dlsttogulshlng  himself 
m  the  exploration  of  America,  some  500 
years  before  Christopher  Columbus. 

On  behalf  of  the  above  organizations. 
I  would  like  to  go  a  step  further  by  m- 
troduclng  this  resolution,  not  only  as  a 
tribute  to  Leif  Ericson.  but  also  as  tribute 
to  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent. 
These  people  have  long  proved  them- 
selves to  be  brave  and  loyal  Americans 
carrymg  on  the  tradition  of  exploration 
first  started  by  their  courageous  Norse 
ancestors.  They  have  exhibited  their  own 
pioneering  spirit  by  sailing  to  the  same 
new  land.  Because  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. Scandinavian  Americans  have 
every  reason  to  take  pride  in  their  to- 
dlvldual  heritage  and  Its  contribution  to 
American  culture. 

What  Leif  Ericson  stands  for  Is  some- 
thing all  Americans  can  be  proud  of— 
he  is  a  symbol  of  man's  unendmg  quest 
for  progress  and  an  exploration  of  the 
unknown  that  surrounds  him.  We  are  all 
pioneers;  even  though  we  no  longer  have 
any  new  worlds  to  discover  on  earth,  we 
still  have  our  own  secret  dreams  and 
goals.  Leif  Erickson  is  a  symbol  of  those 
virtues  that  we  must  strike  toward  In 
order  to  accomplish  these  goals.  It  is  onfy 
appropriate  that  we  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  individual  by  making 
him  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  a  small  tribute  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  of  request,  editorial,  and  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  148 

Whereas  Leif  Ericson  of  Iceland  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  North  America;  and 

Whereas  Leif  Ericson.  a  brave  Norse  navi- 
gator, was  the  first  known  explorer  to  sail 
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and  land  along  the  coast  of  North  America, 
around  1000  AH.;  and 

Whereas  Congress,  by  a  Joint  Resolution 
has  proclaimed  October  9  as  Leif  Erlcson 
Day;  and 

Whereas  Lelf  Ericson's  accomplishments 
are  a  tribute  to  Scandinavian-Americans — 
loyal  Americans  who  have  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  exploration  first  started  by  their 
courageous  Norse  ancestor;    and 

Whereas  Lelf  Erlcson  Is  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing all  Americans  can  be  proud  of — man's 
unending  quest  for  progress  and  an  explora- 
tion of  the  unknown  that  surrounds  him: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lelf  Erlcson 
shall  hereafter  be  luiown  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

April  17,  1973. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Snt:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Chapter  of  the  Lief  Erlcson  Society.  I  am 
enclosing  your  membership  card  No.  100 
which  I  had  reserved  for  you  while  I  checked 
with  our  mutual  friend,  John  Hovlng,  to  see 
If  it  would  be  appropriate. 

While  this  Is  a  non-political  group,  we  are 
promoting  you  as  the  greatest  living  Amer- 
ican of  Norse  descent.  As  you  know,  we  are  a 
small  minority,  but  we  claim  that  11  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  13 
Presidents  had  Norse  blood 

.^s  we  approach  Leif  Erlcson  Day  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  I  hope  you  will  use  your  substantial 
Influence  to  assure  that  this  Important  but 
small  minority  group  will  not  once  more  be 
smothered  by  Columbus  Day  celebrations  as 
was  the  case  in  1972.  Lelf  Erlcson  Day  was 
established  by  an  act  of  Congress  a  long  time 
ago,  but  this  has  been  forgotten  by  most. 

By  the  way,  I  think  we  are  related.  I  was 
bom  in  Kristlansand,  Norway  and  some  of 
my  ancestors  came  from  Tvelt-Topdal.  Re- 
ports from  home  are  that  200  other  people 
made  the  same  claim  when  you  visited  a  few 
years  ago. 

Yours  In  Leif-lnsvirance, 

IVAR  Christensen. 
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it,  even  if  there  had  been.  He  was,  after  all, 
an  Italian  on  the  Spanish  pajToU  when  he 
sailed  the  ocean  blue  m  lourteen-himdred- 
nlnety-two,  and  the  Nina.  Plnta  and  Santa 
Maria  landed  In  the  West  Indies,  not  the 
North  American  continent. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  there's  certainly  no  harm 
In  making  the  Great  Discoverer  a  citizen 
even  five  centuries  later.  And  while  we're  at 
It,  since  behind  every  great  man  there's  a 
woman,  maybe  something  should  be  said 
for  the  lady  who  made  it  all  possible. 

It  was  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile  who  batLk- 
rolled  the  great  Italian  saUor— let's  not  for- 
get It.  John  Paul  Paine  hasn't  forgotten  It. 
Mr.  Paine,  a  Philadelphlan,  is  founder  and 
president  of  a  national  committee  that  has 
succeeded  In  getting  46  governors  and  many 
mayors  to  proclaim  AprU  22,  the  date  on 
which  she  was  born  In  1451,  as  Queen  Isa- 
bella Day. 

So  happy  birthday.  Queen  Isabella,  and 
welcome  aboard.  Captain  Columbus— and 
what  happens  when  a  congressman  from 
rural  Minnesota  submits  a  bill  to  make  Lelf 
Erlkson  a  citizen? 

JuiT  30,  1973. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Svenskarnas  Dag  and  Its  40  affiliates  or- 
ganization applaud  and  support  your  ef- 
forts to  have  Lelf  Erickson  designated  as  an 
honorary  United  States  citizen. 

INER    JOKNSON, 

General  Chairman. 

August  1,  1973. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C: 

Sons  of  Norway  as  the  worlds  largest  or- 
ganization of  Scandinavian  Americans  com- 
prising 86,000  members  strongly  support  your 
resolution  to  make  the  great  Norse  seafarer 
and  explorer  Lelf  Erlkson  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
great  honor  wlU  significantly  add  to  the  an- 
nual public  and  private  recognition  of  Octo- 
ber 9th  as  Lelf  Erlksons  Day  commjmorating 
the  Viking  discoverer  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

-    .  Roy  C.  Ejde, 

International  President.  Sons  of  Norway. 


resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  150 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep. 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1973  through  October  15,  1973  as 
"Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America 
Month"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


April  27,  1973. 
Editor,  Evening  Bulletin, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  editorial  of  April  23 
concerning  Columbus'  proposed  citizenship 
ended  with  a  query  about  what  would  hap- 
pen if  a  similar  effort  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Lelf  Erlcson. 

Well,  we  are  not  waiting  for  a  congress- 
man from  rural  Minnesota  to  make  the  move. 
As  proponents  of  "Leif  was  here  first,"  we 
shall  address  our  request  to  Congress  that 
Leif  the  Lucky  receive  as  much  honor  for 
his  role  in  showing  the  way  as  Columbus  may 
get  for  following  It. 

In  fact,  that  is  Just  what  our  Lelf  Erlcson 
Society  Is  all  about. 
Sincerely. 

IVAB   CHRISTENSEN. 

Pennsylvania  Chapter.  Leif  Ericson 
Society. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Apr.  23,  19731 

CmZEN    COLUMBUS 

Bills  granting  United  States  citizenship  to 
specific  persons  who  might  otherwise  never 
achieve  It  are  routine  In  Congress. 

But  not  the  one  Introduced  by  Rep.  Oi;den 
R.  Reld  (D-NY) .  Representative  Reld — whose 
constituents  Include  many  Italian- Ameri- 
cans— would  grant  citizenship  posthumously 
on  Christopher  Columbus. 

Captain  Columbus,  of  course,  never  asked 
for  the  U.S.  citizenship  because  there  was  no 
U.S.,  and  there's  no  guarantee  that  he'd  want 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request): 
S.J.  Res.  150.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  of  September  15,  1973.  through 
October  15,  1973,  as  "Johnny  Horizon  '76 
Clean  Up  America  Month."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  by  request,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  of  September  15,  1973 
through  October  15,  1973,  as  "Johnny 
Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America  Month." 
The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  adopted  the  "Johnny 
Horizon  '76"  environmental  awareness 
program  as  the  official  program  to  '"clean 
up  America"  for  the  upcoming  200th 
birthday  of  our  Nation.  I  am  advised 
that  this  program  is  supported  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  ana  numerous  civic  and  business 
groups. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  events 
scheduled  to  take  place  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  October  15  are  designed 
to  further  citizen  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  efforts  to  clean  up  America's  en- 
vironment. Those  who  support  this  pro- 
gram believe  national  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  johit 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

S.    544 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HRtJSKA)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  544,  a  bill  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  free  choice  of  individual 
employees  to  form,  join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  or  to  refrain  from  such  ac- 
tivities. 

S.  1737 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1737,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  freedom  of  choice  in 
student  assignments  in  public  schools. 

S.  1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson)  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1769,  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  and  a  National  Fire 
Academy  in  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  death,  personal  in- 
jury, and  property  damage  from  fire,  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1777 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
•  Mr.  Bible)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1777,  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  for  hu- 
man consumption  of  meat  from  horses, 
mules,  and  other  equines. 

S.    183S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1835,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insuiance  to  $20,000  to  provide 
full-time  coverage  thereunder  lor  certain 
members  of  the  Reserves  und  National 
Guard,  to  authorize  the  conversion  of 
such  insurance  to  veterans'  group  life 
insurance  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1923 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
cosponsors  be  added  to  the  bill  S.  1923,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  Federal 
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agencies  keep  congressional  committees 
fully  and  currently  informed,  introduced 
by  Senator  Ervin  and  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  on  May  31,  1973:  Mr.  Ab- 
OUREZK,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr- 
Chiles,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Pul- 
BRicHT.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nflson.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Ribicofp,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Stev- 
enson, Mr.  TuNNEY.  and  Mr.  Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    2022 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2022,  a 
bill  to  provide  increased  employment  op- 
portimity  by  executive  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  per.'^ons  imable  to 
work  standard  working  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2024 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Aboure7k>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
fMr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan f Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota fMr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2024,  the  Indian  Economic  Development 
and  Employment  Act  of  1973. 

S.    2147 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2147,  to  conduct  a 
study  relating  to  the  procurement  and 
ase  by  the  Federal  Government  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  from  recycled  mate- 
rials. 

S.    2176 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
13,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  nine  of  my 
colleagues,  I  introduced  S.  2176,  the  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Conservation 
Act.  This  act  is  designed  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  a  serious  and  sustained  en- 
ergy conservation  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  in  his 
first  energy  message  talked  of  the  need 
to  use  energy  wisely.  Since  that  time,  our 
energy  problems  have  reached  critical 
proportions.  But  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  still  see  little  evidence  of  a  serious 
commitment  to  energy  conservation  In 
the  executive  branch.  The  emphasis  re- 
mains on  .short-term  voluntary  measures 
to  avert  shortages,  rather  than  funda- 
mental changes  to  slow  the  relentless  In- 
crease in  energy  demand. 

The  unprecedented  demand  for  en-' 
ergy  In  this  country  is  the  root  cause  of 
our  energy  crisis  today.  Per  capita  en- 
ergy consumption  rose  from  the  equiva- 


lent of  33  barrels  of  oil  per  person  a 
year  in  1940  to  60  barrels  of  oil  per  per- 
son a  year  in  1970.  The  annual  growth  of 
energy  consumption  during  the  past  dec- 
ade has  averaged  4.3  percent,  double 
the  growth  rate  In  the  earlier  postwar 
period. 

Today  our  consumption  of  electricity 
is  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
1  percent— 7  percent  of  the  highest  rate 
of  consumption  in  our  history. 

Gasoline  consumption  has  been  in- 
creasing at  a  rale  of  5  percent  each  year. 
If  this  rate  of  increase  were  to  continue 
to  the  year  2000.  we  would  then  be  using 
350  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  tolerate  these  spi- 
raling  rates  of  energy  consumption.  We 
are  only  now  beginning  to  pay  the  price 
for  our  failure  to  recognize  the  impact  of 
exponential  growth  in  energy  demand 
and  move  to  control  it.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  forestall  such  consequences  as  gasoline 
and  heating  oil  shortages  and  heavy  de- 
pendence on  foreign  imports  to  meet  our 
energ>'  requirements.  But  it  is  not  too 
late  to  build  a  national  energy  policy  that 
restores  us  to  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Most  experts  would  agree  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  achieve  any  real  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  in  the  next  generation 
merely  by  working  to  satisfy  energy  de- 
mand. That  is  quite  clearly  a  losing  bat- 
tle. Until  we  start  questioning  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  demand,  until  we  start  chal- 
lenging the  widespread  waste  of  energy 
resources,  we  cannot  expect  to  satisfy 
our  basic  energy  requirements  in  eco- 
nomically and  environmentallv  accept- 
able ways. 

The  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  was  introduced  in  the  belief 
that  Congress  must  act  to  assure  that 
conservation  plays  a  central  role  in  na- 
tional energy  policy.  It  recognizes  that 
we  cannot  continue  our  reckless  waste 
of  energy;  that  we  cannot  sustain  the 
adverse  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  that  waste;  and  that 
we  can,  through  effective  conservation 
programs,  minimize  these  adverse  im- 
pacts and  reduce  energy  demand. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  achieve  dramatic 
savings  in  energy  consumption  overnight. 
The  leadtime  required  to  produce  major 
conservation  payoffs  is  substantial.  But 
we  can  begin  now  a  broad-scale  conser- 
vation effort  that  will  over  the  long  run 
help  keep  energy  demand  within  accept- 
able limits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  33  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  now  cosponsoring  S.  2176. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  Sen- 
ators now  be  added  as  cosponsors,  in 
addition  to  the  original  cosponsors:  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
CooK,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGov- 
ern. Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mr.  Williams. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  Senator  Bayh  regarding 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Statement  by  Senator  Bath 
One  of  the  Important  points  which  has 
been  too  much  Ignored  In  the  midst  of  the 
current  energy  shortage.  Is  the  fact  that  we 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  this  prob- 
lem through  effective  energy  conservation. 
In  the  rush  to  exploit  new  fuel  reserves  and 
to  develop  new  energy  sources,  we  have  not 
focused  adeo.uately  on  energy  conservation. 

It  is  Impossible  to  be  certain  precisely 
how  much  energy  we  waste  in  this  country. 
But  I  have  heard  It  said  that  we  waste  as 
much  energy  in  a  year  as  Japan  consumes. 
This  waste  comes  In  many  forms.  We  waste 
home  heating  fuels  by  poorly  Insulating  our 
homes.  We  waste  energy  In  the  summer  by 
running  air  conditioning  more  than  neces- 
sary, and  we  waste  energy  In  the  winter  by 
keeping  our  homes  and  offices  warmer  than 
necessary. 

Industry  wastes  energy  by  keeping  machin- 
ery running  when  not  in  operation.  Motorists 
waste  energy  by  operating  their  autos  In- 
effectively and  not  keeping  their  engines  In 
time. 

We  all  waste  energy,  but  In  many  cases 
we  do  not  have  the  information  to  prevent 
the  waste.  For  example,  toasters  that  cost 
the  same  might  well  consume  very  different 
amounts  of  energy  while  performing  the 
same  function.  But  since  the  consumer  has 
no  way  of  knowing  which  toaster  Is  more 
efficient  he  Is  not  able  to  conserve  energy 
even  if  he  wanted  to. 

To  help  remedy  this  problem,  and  to  make 
energy  conservation  a  keystone  In  our  overall 
response  to  the  energy  shortage.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  In  sponsoring  S.  2176,  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Conservation  Act,  Intro- 
duced by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  (Mr.  Jackson). 

This  bill  would  charge  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  the  responsibility 
of  conserving  energy  within  their  own 
operations. 

But  It  goes  much  farther. 
The  bill  would  have  those  agencies  and 
departments  undertake,  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions,  programs  of  action  and 
Information  to  help  and  encourage  consum- 
er? and  industry  to  conserve  energy. 

Such  actions  range  from  requiring  effec- 
tive insulation  in  homes  with  Federal  mort- 
gage guarantees  to  minimum  mileage  stand- 
ards for  automobiles.  Also,  the  bill  would 
help  close  the  Information  gap  by  establish- 
ing the  requirement  that  appliances  be  sold 
only  with  complete  Information  on  energy 
efficiency. 

Energy  conservation  not  only  fosters  the 
good  policies  of  conserving  resources  and 
reducing  our  dependency  on  Imported  energy 
supplies.  Energy  'conservation  Is  also  good 
economics.  Industry,  government,  consum- 
ers, and  businessmen  can  all  save  money  by 
cutting  back  on  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
energy  consumption. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  latter  incentive, 
which  often  motivates  people  when  other 
things  won't,  will  be  our  ultimate  weapon 
m  this  battle.  But  however  we  do  It.  we  had 
better  get  about  the  business  of  protecting 
oxir  dwindling  resources  from  the  ravages 
of  waste  and  Inefficiency. 

S.    2215 

At  the  requesli  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2215,  to  restore 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  restrain  in- 
flation by  providing  for  a  Federal  budget 
in  which  expenditures  shall  not  exceed 
Federal  revenues. 

■    S.    2274 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Ribicoff)  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2274,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
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disposal   of  copper  from  the  national 
stockpile. 

S.    2282 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helbis) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2282,  a  bill 
to  change  the  name  of  the  New  Hope 
Dam  and  Lake,  N.C.,  to  the  B.  Everett 
Jordan  Dam  and  Lake. 

S.    2296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2296,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  protection,  development, 
and  enhancement  of  the  National  For- 
est System,  its  lands  and  resources;  and 
for  other  pui-poses. 

S.    2318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2318,  a  bill  to  enforce 
the  first  amendment  and  fourth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  privacy  by  prohibit- 
ing any  civil  or  military  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  the  militia  of  any  State 
from  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  militia  of  any  State 
to  exercise  surveillance  of  civilians  or  to 
execute  the  civil  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE   JOINT   KESOLtTTION    142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  142.  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  balancing  of  the  budget. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
43— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  ENROLLMENT  OF  S.  1888 

•     < Considered   and   agreed   to.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res..  43)  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections  in  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  1888. 

(The  concurrent  resolution  Is  printed 
In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field, and  appears  at  a  later  point  in 
the  Record.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  156— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 
Mr.  ALLEN   (for  himself,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
Mr.  Case)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res 
156>  relating  to  Senator  Stennis. 

(The  concurrent  resolution  is  printed 
In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen,  and 
appears  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  157— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DO- 
MESTIC AND  WORLD  RESERVES 
OF  FOOD 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

FROM  POOD  ABUNDANCE  TO  PEBII. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 


6  weeks  ago.  the  dlstlngiilshed  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  who 
is  also  the  senior  Republican  Member 
of  the  Senate,  delivered  a  thoughtful  and 
farsighted  address  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  the  subject  of  farm,  foreign  policy, 
and  land  use  programs. 

Senator  Aiken  discussed  the  cuirent 
food  situation  in  some  detail.  And  he 
pointed  out  that — 

Every  farm  program  from  now  on  will  be 
a  major  piece  of  foreign  policy  legislation 
with  our  own  family  food  budget  seriously 
involved. 

Senator  Aiken  and  I  are  today  join- 
ing in  an  efifort  which  we  hope  will  re- 
spond to  that  fimdamental  truth  and 
make  it  a  permanent  part  of  American 
agricultural  programs.  We  submit  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  requesting,  by  next  Janu- 
ary, explicit  administration  recom- 
mendations on  domestic  food  reserves, 
and  calling  for  active  American  cooper- 
ation with  proposals  to  develop  food  re- 
serves worldwide. 

Certainly  we  need  no  further  signals 
that  the  time  for  action  has  come.  For 
the  grim  truth  is  that,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, our  farm  and  food  policies  are  in 
serious  disarray.  In  the  past  12  months 
we  have  suffered  grave  damage  to  Amer- 
ica's posture  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  food 
to  our  own  people  and  to  food  importing 
countries  around  the  globe. 

We  cannot  take  that  situation  lightly; 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  address  it 
forthrightly,  and  to  repair  it  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 

Over  the  past  several  decades  we  have 
developed  what  I  regard  as  a  strong  and 
sensible  overall  philosophy  on  farm  and 
food  issues.  It  rests  on  four  pillars. 

First,  we  seek  adequate  food  abun- 
dance for  our  consumers,  at  prices  fair 
both  to  them  and  to  farmers. 

Second,  we  have  determined  that  no 
American,  and  especially  no  American 
child,  should  want  for  a  decent  diet,  sup- 
plying the  essential  requirements  of  ade- 
quate nutrition. 

Third,  we  seek  growing  access  to  com- 
mercial food  markets  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

And  fourth,  we  have  sought  to  use  our 
unparalleled  food  abundance  and  tech- 
nical know-how  as  a  tool  of  peace,  re- 
sponding to  the  desperate  needs  of  hun- 
gry people  around  the  globe. 

Until  now  we  have  seen  no  conflict 
among  those  goals.  With  our  problems  of 
surplus,  not  shortage,  we  could  move  to 
meet  them  all. 

But  this  year  all  four  of  those  objec- 
tives have  suffered.  Each  one  has  been 
challenged;  to  some  extent  each  one  has 
been  denied. 

Let  me  be  specific. 

Under  our  basic  farm  law,  the  Ag7i- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
maintain  a  "continuous  supply  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  ...  at  prices  fair 
to  both  producers  and  consumers." 

That  obligation  has  certainly  not  been 
met.  As  every  consumer  and  every  farm- 
er knows,  prices  of  some  basic  commodi- 
ties have  fluctuated  wildly  on  the  do- 
mestic market,  and  supplies  have  been 
anything  but  stable.  Neither  farmers  nor 
consumers  are  convinced  that  prices  are 
fair,  and  at  one  time  or  anither  both 
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have  been  right.  Higher  feed  prices, 
coupled  with  the  price  freeze  on  livestock 
products,  threaten  longer  term  shortages 
of  meat.  Farmers  average  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  up  fully  18.9  percent  over 
last  year.  Incentives  to  expand  produc- 
tion are  dwindling.  Retail  prices  for 
nearly  every  basic  food  commodity  are 
reflecting  those  higher  costs  and  the  con- 
sequent short  supplies  on  the  market. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Herbert  Stehi,  after  all 
these  many  months  of  watching  confi- 
dent predictions  fall  apart,  can  offer  no 
more  than  abandoned  anti-inflation 
goals  and  vague  assiurances  about  the 
future.  "This,  too."  he  says.  "shaU  pass 
away." 

It  is  also  our  policy,  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  and  other  domestic  feeding 
programs,  to  assure  a  nutritious  diet  for 
low-income  families.  Both  in  law  and  in 
repeated  jsolicy  declarations,  official 
Washington  has  embraced  the  view  that 
a  proper  diet  should  be  the  birthright  of 
every  American.  We  have  recognized  that 
with  our  unparalleled  ability  to  produce 
food,  it  defies  all  that  is  right,  reason- 
able, and  humane  for  any  one  of  our 
citizens  to  want  for  the  food  that  sustains 
life  and  protects  health. 

But  compare  that  policy  with  the  per- 
formance. 

On  June  4  of  this  year,  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  Senator  Kennedy  questioned 
Mr.  Clayton  Yeutter,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  Market- 
ing and  Consumer  Services,  about  the 
availability  of  some  commodities  for  food 
distribution  programs.  Senator  Kennedy 
had  received  reports  from  his  own  State 
that  some  Important  food  items  had  been 
removed  from  the  list  of  available  foods. 
Mr.  Yeutter  gave  as.surances  that  either 
those  foods  or  adequate  substitutes  were 
indeed  available.  But  he  also  pointed  out 
that  in  acquiring  enough  of  the  right 
foods.  It  has  been — 

.  .  .  touch  and  go  under  some  conditions 
in  some  states  at  particular  points  in  time. 

And  then  he  said: 

The  basic  reason  for  that.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. In  ten  words  or  less,  is  that  the  pur- 
chase authorities  which  are  used  to  provide 
food  for  these  programs  are  surplus  removal 
purchase  authorities.  And  Ifs  very  difficult 
for  us  to  buy  oommodltles  under  a  'surplus 
removal'  program  when  we  have  no  agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

So  under  our  food  distribution  pro- 
grams, we  cannot  adequately  feed  many 
of  our  own  needy  people  unless  we  have 
"surpluses."  And  suddenly  those  "sur- 
pluses" are  gone. 

The  situation  has  not  improved  since 
Mr.  Yeutter  testified.  In  fact,  it  is  far 
worse. 

I  have  just  learned  this  week  that 
cheese,  lunch  meat,  processed  potatoes, 
dried  fruit,  and  canned  vegetables  have 
been  completely  removed  from  the  list  of 
commodities  USDA  supplies  to  State 
warehouses  for  distribution  to  needy 
families. 

Those  five  commodities  certainly  ac- 
count for  a  major  share  of  the  protein 
and  other  essential  nutrients  made  avail- 
able under  this  program.  And  now  the 
cupboard  is  bare.  For  the  remainder  of 
July  and  probably  longer,  they  simply 


cannot  be  acquired.  And  we  have  taken  a 
major  leap  backward  from  our  commit- 
ment to  meet  the  food  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  also  the  law  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  must  seek  in  every  prac- 
tical way  to  increase  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can farm  commodities  into  world 
markets. 

Secretary  Butz  has  placed  a  high  prior- 
ity on  that  obligation.  But  it  is  an  en- 
deavor which  has  doubled  back  upon  it- 
self. The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
concluded  that  the  administration  was 
probably  too  anxious  to  expedite  a  sale 
of  some  425  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  July  and  August  of 
last  year — a  sale  which  swallowed  up  over 
a  quarter  of  the  1972  wheat  crop.  Our 
officials  were  so  aggressive  in  pursuing 
that  transaction  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  permitted  to  buy  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices,  the  giant  grain  traders  were 
able  to  reap  windfall  proflts  and  excessive 
export  subsidies,  many  farmers  lost  the 
share  of  the  profits  they  should  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  rest  of  us  were  left  with 
dangerously  short  supplies  and  abnorm- 
ally high  prices. 

No  one  challenges  the  wisdom  of  striv- 
ing to  continue  the  steady  growth  in 
commercial  exports  of  farm  commodities. 
We  need  only  look  at  the  overall  balance 
of  trade  to  recognize  how  vitally  impor- 
tant these  sales  have  become. 

For  fiscal  1973  a  national  trade  deficit 
of  $6  bilUon  is  projected.  We  know  the 
sad  implications  of  that  figure  at  a  time 
when  the  dollar  has  been  sliding  to  new 
lows  and  our  accesses  to  world  markets 
has  been  eroded  by  aggressive  competi- 
tors ill  Europe,  Japan,  and  elsewhere. 

Yet  a  favorable  balance  of  agricultural 
trade  of  some  $3.5  billion  is  projected. 
That  is  dollar  sales  alone.  Without  those 
farm  exports,  the  payments  deficit  would 
be  nearly  60  percent  higher  than  it  is, 
demands  against  our  reserves  would  be 
$3.5  billion  greater,  and  our  world  eco- 
nomic posture  would  be  $3.5  billion 
bleaker. 

Yet,  again,  the  policy  is  defeated.  In 
June,  because  supplies  were  running 
short,  the  administration  actually  im- 
posed export  controls  on  selected  agri- 
cultural commodities — a  dramatic  and 
extreme  step  to  inhibit  the  flow  of  Amer- 
ican farm  commodities  into  world 
markets. 

The  administration  told  us  of  its  re- 
grets about  taking  that  action.  I  should 
hope  so.  It  required  either  breaking  or 
sharply  reducing  contracts  with  other 
countries.  It  Imperils  the  carefully  con- 
structed reliability  of  this  coimtry  In 
the  world's  commercial  markets  for  food. 
It  sends  us  to  critical  international  eco- 
nomic negotiations  with  withered  bar- 
gaining power.  And  It  has  profound  polit- 
ical overtones  as  we  move  to  reconstruct 
good  relations  with  some  of  our  most 
Important  allies.  We  cannot  yet  metisure 
the  full  Impact — ^but  we  certainly  can 
conclude  that  food  export  controls  have 
brought  serious  harm  to  vital  American 
interests. 

The  fourth  pillar  of  our  farm  and  food 
philosophy  has  been  damaged  as  well. 
Since  the  mld-1950's,  we  have  recognized 
the   enormous   potential   of   our   food 


abundance  as  a  humanitarian  asset  and 
as  a  positive  means  for  promoting  peace 
and  stability  in  less  developed  countries. 
In  the  1966  Food  for  Peace  Act,  we  de- 
clared those  objectives  were  sufficiently 
important  to  be  included  in  our  produc- 
tion plans — that  instead  of  allocating 
what  we  accidentally  produced  in  excess 
to  our  own  needs  and  commercial  de- 
mands, we  would  make  positive  plans  for 
meeting  concessional  food  needs  and  as- 
sistance requirements  around  the  wo!'ld. 

Yet  the  entire  thrust  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  food-for-peace  program.  Is  now 
In  Jeopardy. 

In  West  Africa  today,  according  to  the 
United  Nations,  5  million  people  are 
threatened  with  starvation,  malnutri- 
tion, and  disease.  Six  countries — Chad, 
Mali.  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal,  and 
Upper  Volta — have  suffered  a  drought  of 
disastrous  proportions,  as  if  the  Sahara 
had  moved  south  to  envelop  an  entire 
new  region.  While  we  have  known  of  this 
tragic  situation  for  some  time,  we  have 
done  too  little.  And  because  of  limits  on 
shipping  and  port  facilities,  whatever  we 
do  now  may  be  too  late  for  millions  of 
suffering  humans. 

There  are  critical  shortages  elsewhere. 
I  will  recite  one  case  in  detail  because  it 
dramatically  illustrates  our  plight.  The 
new  nation  of  Bangladesh  is  still  strug- 
gling to  restore  its  own  damaged  land- 
scape and  its  own  depleted  agriculture 
after  a  devastating  war  for  independ- 
ence. We  have  foreseen  another  food 
crisis  there  in  1973.  As  long  ago  as  De- 
cember of  1972,  we  had  reliable  estimates 
on  what  could  be  produced  internally, 
what  could  be  purchased  with  the  coim- 
try's  own  limited  currency  reserves,  and 
what  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  donor 
countries.  Of  a  projected  deficit  of  2.5 
million  tons,  the  Government  of  Ban- 
gladesh was  to  purchase  one-third,  or 
about  850,000  tons,  and  1.7  million  tons 
w£is  to  be  donated  by  the  international 
community.  The  U.S.  share  was  700,000 
tons  of  wheat. 

Both  the  amoimt  and  the  timing  of 
that  food  is  crucial.  The  major  rice  har- 
vest in  Bangladesh  will  not  come  until 
mid-November.  It  has  been  clear  for 
some  time  that  the  most  critical  period 
would  be  August  through  October,  and 
that  shipping  schedules  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  grain  committed  well  be- 
fore that  period  began. 

We  supplied  200.000  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  On  March  31,  we  re- 
affirmed our  commitment  to  supply  an- 
other 500,000  tons. 

But  at  almost  the  precise  time  when  the 
next  shipments  should  have  been  under- 
way, the  administration  began  doubting 
In  light  of  domestic  shortages,  whether 
the  commitment  would,  in  fact,  be  met. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  sought  to 
inspire  action  on  this  matter.  Senator 
Saxbe's  letter  to  the  President  urging 
one  approach — a  diversion  of  Soviet 
grain — was  signed  by  38  other  Senators. 
Senator  Humphrey  has  also  written  sep- 
arately seeking  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  that  idea.  I  have  tried  to  pursue 
this  Issue  with  special  concern  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  South 
Asian  affairs. 


The  administration  has  responded  In 
part.  A  total  of  280.000  tons  of  the  re- 
maining 500,000  we  promised  have  been 
made  available  on  an  urgent  basis.  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  diligent  ef- 
forts undertaken  by  responsible  execu- 
tive branch  officials,  particularly  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

But  the  question  remains  unresolved. 
We  still  do  not  know  whether  or  when 
the  remainder  will  come. 

The  Bengali's  have  spent  more  than 
intended  for  commercial  purchases — 
$140  million,  or  70  percent  of  their  total 
foreign  exchange  reserves,  to  purchase 
a  little  over  1  million  tons  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  crisis  has  been  moved  back 
somewhat  by  a  step  which  is  bitterly 
ironic  for  the  United  States — a  diversion 
of  200,000  tons  of  the  wheat  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  purchased  from  the 
United  States,  and  which  was  in  the 
process  of  shipment.  While  they  do  ex- 
pect repaj-ment,  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
the  credit  of  that  country,  has  respond- 
ed to  an  urgent  human  need  which  we 
could  not  fulfill,  despite  the  superiority 
of  our  farm  system  and  the  reputation 
for  reliability  we  have  tried  to  maintain. 

But  the  crisis  will  still  come  unless  we 
make  our  decision  soon.  I  am  told  now 
that  a  decision  may  not  come  for  several 
weeks.  And  I  am  fearful  now  that  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  lag  between  the 
time  we  commit  the  wheat  and  the  time 
it  arrives,  a  decision  several  weeks  from 
now  could  very  well  be  too  late  to  avert 
widespread  starvation. 

I  cannot  believe,  and  I  do  not  suggest, 
that  our  leaders  are  insensitive  to  these 
difficulties.  Certainly  there  Is  no  con- 
scious intention  to  inflict  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Bangladesh  either  the  physical 
agony  of  not  receiving  this  food,  or  the 
mental  agony  of  not  knowing  whether  it 
will  come. 

Instead,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture simply  does  not  know  whether  the 
wheat  will  be  available  to  ship.  And 
another  central  theme  of  our  farm  and 
food  policy — an  adequate  supply — Is  on 
the  verge  of  collapse. 

None  of  these  results  was  inevitable, 
and  perhaps  none,  for  the  long  term, 
is  Irreparable. 

But  considef  some  of  the  choices  we 
have  made. 

We  have  chosen  commercial  sales  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  over  guaran- 
tees of  an  adequate  diet  for  those  im- 
poverished Americans  who  subsist  on 
surplus  commodities. 

We  have  chosen,  at  least  indirectly 
and  without  complete  success,  to  feed 
American  livestock,  in  support  of  our 
taste  for  meat  over  grain,  instead  of 
meeting  desperate  human  needs  in  West 
Africa,  South  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  forced  to  such  results  because 
we  simply  have  no  policy  for  choosing 
which  needs  to  fill  and  which  to  Ignore 
when  we  cannot  flll  them  all.  And,  al- 
though I  am  convinced  it  is  both  pos- 
sible and  relatively  imcomplicated,  we 
neither  have  nor  appear  to  be  pursuing 
with  any  vigor  policies  which  could  help 
us  avoid  these  soul-shattering  choices. 

I  caution  those  who  look  eagerly  to  the 
next  harvest  as  an  answer. 

We  are  projecting  a  bumper  crop  this 


lean  of  Nocae  deaoent.  As  you  know,  we  an  a 
small  minority,  but  we  claim  that  11  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  18 
Presidents  had  Norse  blood 

As  we  i4>proach  LeU  Erlcson  Day  on  Oc- 
tober 9, 1  bope  you  will  use  your  substantial 
Influence  to  assure  that  this  Important  but 
small  minority  group  will  not  once  more  be 
smothered  by  Columbus  Day  celebrations  as 
was  the  case  In  1972.  Lelf  Erlcson  Day  was 
established  by  an  act  of  Congress  a  long  tlmt; 
ago.  but  this  has  been  forgotten  by  moat. 

By  the  way.  I  think  we  are  related  I  was 
born  in  Krt»Maii»aiia.  ti'oiwtty  aua  aooce  of 
my  aneeatora  cams  from  Tvelt-Topdal.  Se- 
pciiru  from  bom*  are  that  300  otbar  people 
mad*  the  SMna  claim  when  you  Tlitt«d  a  f*w 

Toura  in  Lalf-lnauranoa, 

IVAS  Ci 


Am.  n.  197S. 
K4Hor.  Kreninf  tMlUUn. 
rhUrndtlphia.  Fa. 

To  T«a  BDrroa:  Tour  adltarlal  of  April  3S 
ooneamlng  Columbus'  propoaad  dttaanablp 
•ndad  wttli  a  query  about  what  would  hap- 
pen If  a  sUnUar  effort  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Letf  Krlcaon. 

Wall,  wa  are  not  waiting  for  a  eongraaa 
man  from  rural  Minnesota  to  make  the  more. 
As  ptoponenta  of  "I<elf  was  here  first,"  wa 
shall  addreaa  our  request  to  Congreaa  that 
Lelf  the  Lucky  racelTe  aa  much  honor  for 
hla  nrie  in  ahowlng  the  way  aa  Columbus  may 
get  for  following  It. 

In  fact,  that  Is  just  what  our  Lelf  Erlcson 
Society  is  all  about. 
Sincerely. 

iTAa  CHKigfEiism, 
Pennsylvania  Chapter,  Letf  Ertcton 
Society. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Apr.  23,  1973] 

ClTXEXM    COLXnCBTTS 

Bills  granting  United  States  citizenship  to 
q>eclflc  persons  who  might  otherwise  never 
achieve  It  are  routine  In  Congress. 

But  not  the  one  Introduced  by  Rep.  Ogden 
R.  Reld  (D-NY) .  Representative  Reid — whose 
constituents  include  many  Italian-Ameri- 
cans— wo\iId  grant  citizenship  posthumoudy 
on  Christopher  Columbus. 

CtH;)taln  Ccdumbus,  of  course,  never  asked 
for  the  XTJ3.  citizenship  because  there  was  no 
UjS.,  and  there's  no  guarantee  that  he'd  want 


itatia  vo  have  i*tf  ^nckaon ^ea^^iatedras  an 
honorary  United  States  citizen. 

IK^   JORMSON. 

General  Chairman. 

AccusT  1,  1973. 
Senator  Hubixt  H.  HtricFRixT 
Capitol  am,  D.C.: 

Sons  of  Norway  as  the  worlds  largest  or- 
ganization of  Scandinavian  Americans  com- 
prising 80,000  members  strongly  support  your 
resolution  to  make  the  great  Norse  seafarer 
and  explorer  Lelf  Irlkson  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  SUtas  of  America.  This 
great  honor  will  slgnincanUy  add  to  the  an- 
nual public  and  prlvau  recognition  Of  Octo- 
ber 9th  aa  Lelf  Krlksons  Day  commemorating 
the  Viking  discoverer  of  the  North  Amerleaa 
cootloent. 

Rot  C.  Bnw. 

Jnttmationmt  Pmidmt.  Sont  of  Moncmg. 


tivlties. 


a.  1737 


By  Mr.  HRU8KA  (by  request) : 
8.J.  Res.  150.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Preaident  to  proclaim  the 
period  of  September  15,  1973.  through 
October  15. 1»78.  u  "Johnny  Horlion  "78 
aewi  Up  America  Month."  Referred  to 
the  Coimnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing,  by  request,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  of  September  15,  1973, 
through  October  15,  1973.  as  'Johnny 
Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America  Month." 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  adopted  the  "Johnny 
Horizon  '76"  environmental  awareness 
program  as  the  ofBcial  program  to  '"dean 
up  America"  for  the  upcoming  200th 
birthday  of  our  Nation.  I  am  advised 
that  this  program  is  supported  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  numerous  civic  and  business 
groups. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  events 
scheduled  to  take  place  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  October  15  are  designed 
to  further  citizen  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  efforts  to  clean  up  America's  en- 
vironment. Those  who  support  this  pro- 
gram believe  national  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  EhiviN,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1737,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  freedom  of  chpice  In 
student  assignments  in  public  schools. 

S.  17SS 

At  the  request  ot  Mr.  MAMgriELD  (for 
Mr.  Macktsok)  the  Senator  from  Mlnne- 
aoU*  iMt.  UojAi'Miuy;  was  aaaed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1769,  to  esUbllsh  a  U.8. 
Fire  Administration  and  a  NatiotuU  Fire 
Academy  In  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  In  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  death,  personal  in- 
Jury,  and  property  damage  from  fire,  to 
Increase  the  efTecUTenflss  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

».    IT7T 

At  the  request  of  JtrrdonrEtxEa.  the 
Senator  from  Ndrth  Dakota  (BCr. 
Yotmo)  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BisLs)  were  added  as  coeponsors  of 
8.  1777,  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  for  hu- 
man consumption  of  meat  from  horses, 
mules,  and  other  equlnes. 
s.  isss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkb.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolk)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1835,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  to  $20,000  to  provide 
full-time  coverage  thereimder  for  certain 
members  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard,  to  authorize  the  conversion  of 
such  Insurance  to  veterans'  group  life 
insurance  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  laas 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
cosponsors  be  added  to  the  bill  8.  1923,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  Federal 


3uKi2Kr.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cahnon)  .  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Haxt),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Hdmpbszt),  the  Smator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr* 
Macnxtson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfielo),  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McOee),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondals)  ,  the  Senator 
..rem  Wlsj&iioln  <Mi.  likLaoMt.  and  the 
Benator  from  Fhode  Island  <Mr.  Pas- 
TotE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8 
2024,  the  Indian  Economic  Development 
•nd  Bnployment  Act  of  1973. 

a.    SI4T 

On  behalf  of  Mr  Domenici.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  was  added 
•s  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2147,  to  conduct  a 
study  relating  to  the  procurement  and 
use  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  prod- 
ucts manufactured  from  rvcyded  mate- 
rials. 

a.  si7a 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
13.  with  the  cosponsorship  of  nine  of  my 
colleagues,  I  introduced  8.  2176,  the  Na- 

V*?^'^*^  *****  Energy  Conservation 
Act.  This  act  is  designed  to  lay  the  foun- 
daUons  for  a  serious  and  sustained  en- 
ergy conservaUon  effort  by  the  FMeral 
Government. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  in  his 
nrst  energy  message  talked  of  the  need 
to  use  energy  wisely.  Since  that  time,  our 
energy  problems  have  reached  critical 
proportions.  But  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  still  see  little  evidence  of  a  serious 
commitment  to  energy  conservation  In 
the  executive  branch.  The  emphasis  re- 
mains on  short-term  voluntary  measures 
to  avert  shortages,  rather  than  funda- 
mental changes  to  slow  the  relentless  in- 
crease in  energy  demand. 

The  unprecedented  demand  for  en- 
ergy In  this  country  is  the  root  cause  of 
our  energy  crisis  today.  Per  capita  en- 
ergy consumpti<ni  rose  from  the  equiva- 


xh.  nope-io  •cnieveanyrS^S'^Tf 
self-sufficiency  In  the  next  genemtion 
merely  by  working  to  satisfy  energy  de- 
mand. That  is  quite  clearly  a  losing  bat- 
tle. Until  we  start  questioning  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  demand.  untU  we  start  chal- 
lenging the  widespread  waste  of  energv 
resources,  we  cannot  expect  to  satisfy 
our  basic  energy  requirements  in  eco- 
nomicaUy  and  environmentaUy  accept- 
able ways. 

The  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Conser- 
TuH*"}^''*  "^  »ntrod-ced  in  the  UUef 
that  Congress  must  act  to  assure  that 
conservation  plays  a  central  role  in  na- 
wonal  energy  policy.  It  recognizes  that 
we  cannot  continue  our  reckless  waste 
of  energy;  that  we  cannot  sustain  the 
•**"•"•, "oclaL  economic,  and  environ- 
mental impacU  of  that  waste:  and  that 
we  can,  through  effective  conservation 
programs,  minimise  thsM  adverse  Im- 
pacts and  reduce  energy  demand. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  achieve  dramatic 
Mayings  In  energy  oonsumpUon  overnight 
The  leadtime  required  to  produce  major 
conservation  payoffs  is  substantial  But 
we  can  begin  now  a  brood-scale  conser- 
vation effort  that  will  over  the  long  run 
help  keep  energy  demand  within  accent- 
able  limits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  33  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  now  cosponsoring  8.  2176. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  8en- 

t^m,  "°T  ^  *********  "  cosponsors.  in 
addiUon  to  the  original  cosponsors-  Mr 
Bayh.  Mr.  BTnu>icK,  Mr.  Cawnok,  Mr' 
Cook,  Mr.  Cranstok.  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr 
Gravel,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Johhstok, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  MclNTYRi,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr 
Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pastors.  Mr' 
Pell,  Mr.  Ribicofp.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mr.  Williams. 

I  also  ask  unsmlmous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  Senator  Bayh  regarding 
the  bUl  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


aoie  to  conserve  energy 
even  If  he  wanted  to. 

To  help  remedy  this  problem,  and  to  make 
energy  conservation  a  lceyst<Hie  In  oiu*  overaU 
response  to  the  energy  shortage,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  In  sponsoring  s.  2176,  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Conservation  Act,  Intro- 
duced by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  (Mr.  Jackson). 

This  bill  would  charge  aU  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  the  reaponalbUlty 
of  conserving  energy  within  their  own 
operations. 

But  It  goaa  much  farther. 

The  kiiil  MTouia  nave  those  agendea  and 
departmenu  imdertake.  vnthln  their  reapec- 
tlve  Jurisdictions,  programs  of  action  and 
Information  to  help  and  encourage  oonaum- 
en  and  Industry  to  conserve  energy. 

Such  actions  range  from  raqulrtng  effec- 
tive Insulation  Ui  homes  with  Federal  mort- 
gage guaranteaa  to  minimum  mUeage  atand. 
ards  for  automobUas.  Also,  the  bUl  would 
help  close  the  Information  gap  by  aatabllsh- 
Ing  the  requirement  that  appUanoM  be  aold 
«»ly  with  complete  information  on  energy 
efllclaney. 

■nergy  oonserrstton  not  only  foaten  the 
good  policies  of  conserving  reaourcea  and 
reducing  our  dependency  on  imported  energy 
auppllaa.  Energy  conaervatlon  la  also  good 
economics.  Industry,  government,  consum- 
ers, and  busineaamen  can  aU  aave  money  by 
cutting  back  on  waste  and  InefBclency  in 
energy  consumption. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  latter  incentive, 
which  often  motivates  people  when  other 
things  won't,  wUl  be  our  ultimate  weapon 
in  this  battle.  But  however  we  do  It,  we  had 
better  get  about  the  business  of  protecting 
our  dwindling  resources  from  the  ravages 
of  waste  and  Inefficiency. 

8.    331S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2215,  to  restore 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  restrain  in- 
flation by  providing  for  a  Federal  budget 
in  which  expenditures  shall  not  exceed 
Federal  revenues. 

S.   2ZT4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  RiBicoFF)  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2274.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
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disposal   of   copper  from   the  national 
stockpile. 

S.    2282 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2282,  a  bill 
to  change  the  name  of  the  New  Hope 
Dam  and  Lake.  N.C.,  to  the  B.  Everett 
Jordan  Dam  and  Lake. 

S.    3396  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2296,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  protection,  development, 
and  enhancement  of  the  National  For- 
est System,  its  lands  and  resources;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   3318 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2318.  a  bill  to  enforce 
the  first  amendment  and  fourth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  privacy  by  prohibit- 
ing any  civil  or  military  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  the  militia  of  any  State 
from  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  militia  of  any  State 
to  exercise  surveillance  of  civilians  or  to 
execute  the  civil  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SXNATX   JOINT   RKaOLTTTION    142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  (?urtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  142,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  balancing  of  the  budget. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
43— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  ENROLLMENT  OP  S.  1888 

(Considered   and  agreed   to.) 
Mr.  MANSPIELD  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res..  43)  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  1888. 

(The  concurrent  resolution  is  printed 
In  fun  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mans- 
piiLD,  and  appears  at  a  later  point  in 
the  Record.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  156— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 
Mr.  ALLEN   (for  himself.  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Mans«eld.  and 
Mr.  Case)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
156)  relating  to  Senator  Stenkis. 

(The  concurrent  resolution  is  printed 
In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen,  and 
appears  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  Rec- 

ORIV) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  157— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  RESOLUTION  RELATmO 
TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  DO- 
MESTIC AND  WORLD  RESERVES 
OP  POOD 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

FXOM  FOOD  ABDnrOAMCE  TO  PERIL 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 


6  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  who 
is  also  the  senior  Republican  Member 
of  the  Senate,  delivered  a  thoughtful  and 
farsighted  stddress  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  the  subject  of  farm,  foreign  policy, 
and  land  use  programs. 

Senator  Aiken  discussed  the  current 
food  situation  in  some  detail.  And  he 
pointed  out  that — 

Every  farm  program  from  now  on  will  b« 
a  major  piece  of  foreign  policy  legislation 
with  our  own  family  food  budget  seriously 
Involved. 

Senator  Aiken  and  I  are  today  Join- 
ing in  an  effort  which  we  hope  will  re- 
spond to  that  fundamental  truth  and 
make  it  a  permanent  part  of  American 
agricultural  programs.  We  submit  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  requesting,  by  next  Janu- 
ary. expUcit  administration  recom- 
mendations on  domestic  food  reserves, 
and  calling  for  active  American  cooper- 
ation with  proposals  to  develop  food  re- 
serves worldwide. 

Certainly  we  need  no  fmther  signals 
that  the  time  for  action  has  come.  For 
the  grim  truth  is  that,  lor  whatever  rea- 
son, our  farm  and  food  policies  are  in 
serious  disarray.  In  the  past  12  months 
we  have  suffered  grave  damage  to  Amer- 
ica's posture  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  food 
to  our  own  people  and  to  food  importing 
coimtrles  aroimd  the  globe. 

We  cannot  take  that  situation  lightly; 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  address  it 
forthrightly.  and  to  repair  it  as  quickly 
as  we  can. 

Over  the  past  several  decades  we  have 
developed  what  I  regard  as  a  strong  and 
sensible  overall  philosophy  on  farm  and 
food  issues.  It  rests  on  four  pillars. 

First,  we  seek  adequate  food  abun- 
dance for  our  consumers,  at  prices  fair 
both  to  them  and  to  farmers. 

Second,  we  have  determined  that  no 
American,  and  especially  no  American 
child,  should  want  for  a  decent  diet,  sup- 
plying the  essential  requirements  of  ade- 
quate nutrition. 

Third,  we  seek  growing  access  to  com- 
mercial food  markets  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

And  fourth,  we  have  sought  to  use  our 
tmparalleled  food  abundance  and  tech- 
nical know-how  as  a  tool  of  peace,  re- 
sponding to  the  desperate  needs  of  hun- 
gry people  around  the  globe. 

Until  now  we  have  seen  no  conflict; 
among  those  goals.  With  our  problems  of 
surplus,  not  shortage,  we  could  move  to 
meet  them  all. 

But  this  year  all  four  of  those  objec- 
tives have  suffered.  Each  one  has  been 
challenged;  to  some  extent  each  one  has 
been  denied. 

Let  me  be  specific. 

Under  our  basic  farm  law,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
maintain  a  "continuous  supply  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  ...  at  prices  fair 
to  both  producers  and  consumers." 

That  obligation  has  certainly  not  been 
met.  As  every  consumer  and  every  farm- 
er knows,  prices  of  some  basic  commodi- 
ties have  fluctuated  wildly  on  the  do- 
mestic market,  and  supplies  have  been 
anything  but  stable.  Neither  farmers  nor 
consumers  are  convinced  that  prices  are 
fair,  and  at  one  time  or  an<ther  both 


have  been  right.  Higher  feed  prices, 
coupled  with  the  price  freeze  on  livestock 
products,  threaten  longer  term  shortages 
of  meat.  Farmers  average  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  up  fully  18.9  percent  over 
last  year.  Incentives  to  expand  produc- 
ticm  are  dwindling.  Retail  prices  for 
nearly  every  basic  food  commodity  are 
reflecting  those  higher  costs  and  the  con- 
sequent sliort  supplies  on  the  market. 
The  Chairman  of  the  CoimcU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Herbert  Stein,  after  all 
these  many  months  of  watching  confi- 
dent predictions  fall  apart,  can  offer  no 
more  than  abcmdoned  antl-lnflatlon 
goals  and  vague  assurances  about  the 
future.  "This,  too."  he  says,  "shall  pass 
away." 

It  is  also  our  policy,  under  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  and  other  domestic  feeding 
programs,  to  assure  a  nutritious  diet  for 
low-Income  families.  Both  in  law  and  in 
repeated  policy  declarations,  official 
Washington  has  embraced  the  view  that 
a  proper  diet  should  be  the  birthright  of 
every  American.  We  have  recognized  that 
with  our  unparalleled  ability  to  produce 
food,  it  defies  all  that  is  right,  reason- 
able, and  humane  for  any  one  of  our 
citizens  to  want  for  the  food  that  sustains 
life  and  protects  health. 

But  compare  that  policy  with  the  per- 
formance. 

On  June  4  of  this  year,  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  Senator  Kennedy  questioned 
Mr.  Clayton  Yeutter,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  Market- 
ing and  Consumer  Services,  about  the 
availability  of  some  commodities  for  food 
distribution  programs.  Senator  Kennedy 
had  received  reports  from  his  own  State 
that  some  important  food  items  had  been 
removed  from  the  list  of  available  foods. 
Mr.  Yeutter  gave  assurances  that  either 
those  foods  or  adequate  substitutes  were 
indeed  available.  But  he  also  pointed  out 
that  in  acquiring  enough  of  the  right 
foods,  it  has  been — 

.  .  .  touch  and  go  under  soma  conditions 
In  aome  states  at  particular  points  in  time. 

And  then  he  said: 

The  basic  reason  for  that.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, In  ten  words  or  less,  Is  that  the  pur- 
chase authorities  which  are  used  to  provide 
food  for  these  programs  are  surplus  removal 
purchase  authorities.  And  it's  very  difficult 
for  lis  to  buy  oommodltlee  under  a  'surplus 
removal'  program  when  we  have  no  agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

So  under  our  food  distribution  pro- 
grams, we  cannot  adequately  feed  many 
of  our  own  needy  people  unless  we  have 
"surpluses."  And  suddenly  those  "sur- 
pluses" are  gone. 

The  situation  has  not  improved  since 
Mr.  Yeutter  testified.  In  fact,  it  is  far 
worse. 

I  have  Just  learned  this  wedt  that 
cheese,  lunch  meat,  processed  potatoes, 
dried  fruit,  and  canned  vegetables  have 
been  completely  removed  from  the  list  of 
commodities  USDA  supplies  to  State 
warehouses  for  distribution  to  needy 
families. 

Those  flve  commodities  certainly  ac- 
count for  a  major  share  of  the  protein 
and  other  essential  nutrients  made  avail- 
able under  this  program.  And  now  the 
cupboard  is  bare.  For  the  remainder  of 
July  and  probably  longer,  they  simply 
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cannot  be  acquired.  And  we  have  taken  a 
major  leap  backward  from  our  commit- 
ment to  meet  the  food  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  Is  also  the  law  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  must  seek  in  every  prac- 
tical way  to  Increase  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can farm  commodities  Into  world 
markets. 

Secretary  Butz  has  placed  a  high  prior- 
ity on  that  obligation.  But  it  is  an  en- 
deavor which  has  doubled  back  upon  it- 
self. "Hie  General  Accounting  Office  has 
concluded  that  the  administration  was 
probably  too  anxious  to  expedite  a  sale 
of  some  425  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  July  and  August  of 
last  year — a  sale  which  swallowed  up  over 
a  quarter  of  the  1972  wheat  crop.  Our 
oCQcials  were  so  aggressive  in  pursuing 
that  transaction  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  permitted  to  buy  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices,  the  giant  grain  traders  were 
able  to  reap  windfall  profits  and  excessive 
export  subsidies,  many  farmers  lost  the 
share  of  the  profits  they  should  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  rest  of  us  were  left  with 
dangerously  short  supplies  and  abnorm- 
ally high  prices. 

No  one  challenges  the  wisdom  of  striv- 
ing to  continue  the  steady  growth  in 
commercial  exports  of  farm  commodities. 
We  need  only  look  at  the  overall  balance 
of  trade  to  recognize  how  vltaUy  impor- 
tant Uiese  sales  have  become. 

For  fiscal  1973  a  national  trade  deficit 
of  $6  billion  is  projected.  We  know  the 
sad  Implications  of  that  figure  at  a  time 
when  the  dollar  has  been  sliding  to  new 
lows  and  our  accesses  to  world  markets 
has  been  eroded  by  aggressive  competi- 
tors in  Europe.  Japan,  and  elsewhere. 

Yet  a  favorable  balance  of  agricultural 
trade  of  some  $3.5  billion  is  projected. 
That  Is  dollar  sales  alone.  Without  those 
farm  exports,  the  payments  deficit  would 
be  nearly  60  percent  higher  than  it  is, 
demands  against  our  reserves  would  be 
$3.5  billion  greater,  and  our  world  eco- 
nomic posture  would  be  $3.5  billion 
bleaker. 

Yet,  again,  the  policy  is  defeated.  In 
June,  because  supplies  were  running 
short,  the  administration  actually  im- 
posed export  controls  on  selected  agri- 
cultural commodities — a  dramatic  and 
extreme  step  to  inhibit  the  fiow  of  Amer- 
ican farm  commodities  into  world 
markets. 

The  administratlcm  told  us  of  its  re- 
grets about  taking  that  action.  I  should 
hope  so.  It  required  either  breaking  or 
sharply  reducing  contracts  with  other 
countries.  It  imperils  the  carefully  con- 
structed reliability  of  this  cotmtry  In 
the  world's  commercial  markets  for  food. 
It  sends  us  to  critical  international  eco- 
nomic negotiations  with  withered  bar- 
gaining power.  And  it  has  prof  oimd  polit- 
ical overtones  as  we  move  to  reconstruct 
good  relations  with  some  of  our  most 
important  allies.  We  cannot  yet  measure 
the  full  impact — but  we  certainly  can 
conclude  that  food  export  controls  have 
brought  serious  harm  to  vital  Americcm 
interests. 

The  fourth  pillar  of  our  farm  and  food 
philosophy  has  been  damaged  as  well. 
Since  the  mid-1950's,  we  have  recognized 
the    aiormous    potential    of    our    food 


abundance  as  a  humanitarian  asset  and 
as  a  positive  means  for  prconoting  peace 
and  stability  In  less  developed  countries. 
In  the  1966  Food  for  Peace  Act,  we  de- 
clared those  objectives  were  sufDclently 
important  to  be  included  in  our  produc- 
tion plans— that  Instead  of  allocating 
what  we  accidentally  produced  in  excess 
to  our  own  needs  and  commercial  de- 
mands, we  would  make  positive  plans  for 
meeting  concessional  f  (X)d  needs  and  as- 
sistance requirements  around  the  world. 

Yet  the  entire  thrust  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  food-for-peace  program,  is  now 
in  Jeopardy'. 

In  West  Africa  today,  according  to  the 
United  Nations,  5  million  people  are 
threatened  with  starvation,  malnutri- 
tion, and  disease.  Six  countries — Chad, 
Mall,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal,  and 
Upper  Volta — have  suffered  a  drought  of 
disastrous  proportions,  as  if  the  Sahara 
had  moved  south  to  envelop  an  entire 
new  region.  While  we  have  known  of  this 
tragic  situaticHi  for  some  time,  we  have 
done  too  little.  And  because  of  limits  on 
shipping  and  port  facilities,  whatever  we 
do  now  may  be  too  late  for  miiHninn  of 
suffering  humans. 

There  are  critical  shortages  elsewhere. 
I  will  recite  one  case  in  detail  becaxise  it 
dramatically  illustrates  our  plight.  The 
new  nation  of  Bangladesh  is  still  strug- 
gling to  restore  its  own  damaged  land- 
scape and  its  own  depleted  agriculture 
after  a  devastating  war  for  independ- 
ence. We  have  foreseen  another  food 
crisis  there  in  1973.  As  long  ago  as  De- 
cember of  1972,  we  had  reliable  estimates 
on  what  could  be  produced  internally, 
what  could  be  purchased  with  the  coun- 
try's own  limited  currency  reserves,  and 
what  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  donor 
coimtries.  Of  a  projected  deficit  of  2.5 
million  tons,  the  Oovemment  of  Ban- 
gladesh was  to  purchase  one-third,  or 
about  850,000  tons,  and  1.7  mlllicHi  tons 
was  to  be  donated  by  the  international 
commimity.  The  U.S.  share  was  700,000 
tans  of  wheat. 

Both  the  amount  and  the  timing  of 
that  food  is  crucial.  The  major  rice  har- 
vest in  Bangladesh  will  not  come  imtil 
mid-November.  It  has  been  clear  for 
some  time  that  the  most  critical  period 
would  be  August  through  October,  and 
that  shipping  schedules  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  the  grain  committed  well  be- 
fore that  period  began. 

We  supplied  200.000  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  On  March  31,  we  re- 
affirmed our  commitment  to  supply  an- 
other 500,000  tons. 

But  at  almost  the  precise  time  when  the 
next  shipments  should  have  been  imder- 
way,  the  administration  began  doubting 
in  light  of  domestic  shortages,  whether 
the  commitment  would.  In  fact,  be  met. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  sought  to 
inspire  action  on  this  matter.  Senator 
Saxbe's  letter  to  the  President  urging 
one  approach — a  diversion  of  Soviet 
grain — was  signed  by  38  other  Senators. 
Senator  Humphrey  has  also  written  sep- 
arately seeking  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  that  idea.  I  have  tried  to  pursue 
this  issue  with  special  concern  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  South 
Asian  affairs. 


The  administration  has  resp<Mided  in 
part.  A  total  of  280,000  tons  of  the  re- 
maining 500,000  we  promised  have  been 
made  available  on  an  urgent  basis.  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  diligent  ef- 
forts undertaken  by  responsible  execu- 
tive branch  officials,  particularly  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

But  the  question  remains  unresolved. 
We  still  do  not  know  whether  or  when 
the  remainder  will  come. 

The  Bengali's  have  spent  more  than 
intended  for  commercial  purchases — 
$140  million,  or  70  percent  of  their  total 
foreign  exchange  reserves,  to  purchase 
a  little  over  1  million  tons  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  crisis  has  been  moved  back 
somewhat  by  a  step  which  is  bitterly 
ironic  for  the  United  States — a  diversion 
of  200.000  tons  of  the  wheat  which  the 
Soviet  UnicHi  has  purchased  from  the 
United  States,  and  which  was  to  the 
process  of  shipment.  While  they  do  ex- 
pect repayment,  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
the  credit  of  that  country,  has  respond- 
ed to  an  urgent  hiunan  need  which  we 
could  not  fulfill,  despite  the  superiority 
of  our  farm  system  and  the  reputation 
for  reliability  we  have  tried  to  maintain. 

But  the  crisis  will  still  come  unless  we 
make  our  decisi<ui  soon.  I  am  told  now 
that  a  decision  may  not  come  for  several 
weeks.  And  I  am  fearful  now  that  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  lag  between  the 
time  we  commit  the  wheat  and  the  time 
it  tuTives,  a  decision  several  weeks  from 
now  could  very  well  be  too  late  to  avert 
widespread  starvation. 

I  cannot  believe,  and  I  do  not  suggest, 
that  our  leaders  are  insensitive  to  these 
difficulties.  Certainly  there  is  no  ccwi- 
scious  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Bangladesh  either  the  physical 
agony  of  not  receiving  this  food,  or  the 
mental  agony  of  not  knowing  whether  It 
will  come. 

Instead,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture simply  does  not  know  whether  the 
wheat  will  be  available  to  ship.  And 
another  central  theme  of  our  farm  and 
food  policy — an  adequate  supply — is  on 
the  verge  of  collapse. 

None  of  these  results  was  inevitable, 
and  perhaps  none,  for  the  long  term, 
is  Irreparable. 

But  consider  some  of  the  choices  we 
have  made. 

We  have  chosen  commercial  sales  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  over  guaran- 
tees of  an  adequate  diet  for  those  im- 
ix>verished  Americans  who  subsist  on 
surplus  commodities. 

We  have  chosen,  at  least  indirectly 
and  without  complete  success,  to  feed 
American  livestock,  in  support  of  our 
taste  for  meat  over  grain,  instead  of  ' 
meeting  desperate  human  needs  in  West 
Africa,  South  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 

We  are  forced  to  such  results  because 
we  simply  have  no  policy  for  choosing 
which  needs  to  fill  and  which  to  ignore 
when  we  cannot  fill  them  all.  And,  al- 
though I  am  convinced  it  is  both  pos- 
sible and  relatively  uncomplicated,  we 
neither  have  nor  appear  to  be  pursuing 
with  any  vigor  policies  which  could  help 
us  avoid  these  soul-shattering  choices. 

I  caution  those  who  look  eagerly  to  the 
next  harvest  as  an  answer. 

We  are  projecting  a  bumper  crop  this 
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year.  But  we  can  already  project  grow- 
ing needs. 

As  of  July  1,  we  had  a  carryover 
supply  of  wheat  amounting  to  420  million 
bushels,  less  than  one-foiulh  of  expected 
disappearance.  We  will  produce  1.749 
million  bushels,  and  we  will  use,  through 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  a 
projected  1,806  million  bushels.  That  fig- 
ure is  probably  low,  because  it  came  out 
before  another  sale  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  was  annoimced  last 
weekend.  There  may  be  other  transac- 
tions left  out  of  the  projection.  But  in 
any  event,  we  can  predict  already  that 
our  reserves  of  wheat  will  not  grow  this 
year:  that  instead  they  will  shrink  still 
further. 

The  same  is  true  of  com.  We  will  carry 
less  than  15  percent  of  projected  disap- 
pearance into  the  harvest  this  fall.  We 
will  produce  5,880  million  bushels,  and 
use  5,881  million  bushels,  according  to 
the  most  recent  grain  situation  esti- 
mates. The  carryover  will  drop  slightly — 
if  disappearance  is  no  greater  than  pro- 
jected now. 

On  soybeans,  we  will  carry  only  40 
million  bushels  into  the  harvest — ^no 
more  than  about  2^  percent  of  what  will 
certainly  be  used  next  year.  What  a  peril- 
ously low  figure  that  is.  With  production 
estimates  of  1,628  million  bushels  and 
requirements  of  1,513  million,  the  carry- 
over is  expected  to  climb  slightly.  But  we 
will  still  have  reserves  of  less  than  8  per- 
cent of  usage,  again,  if  today's  figures 
hold. 

So  we  cannot  find  salvation  in  this 
harvest.  And  the  same  figures  suggest 
that  neither  can  we  dismiss  1972  as  a  bad 
crop  year  worldwide  and  then  expect  to 
go  on  as  before  . 

It  is  true  that  1972  was  a  bad  year.  The 
world  wheat  crop  fell  5  percent  short  of 
the  1971  figure.  The  rice  crop  was  down 
by  a  similar  amount,  and  rye.  barley,  oat, 
and  com  crops  were  also  smaller  than  in 
1971.  It  was  inevitable  that  an  extra- 
ordinary weight  would  fall  on  the  few 
fortunate  countries  with  the  capacity 
to  feed  themselves. 

But  even  that  suggests  a  failure  of  our 
reporting  and  planning  methods  I  am 
convinced  that  with  the  modem  tech- 
niques available  now,  including  taking 
some  of  the  advanced  technology  we 
apply  to  learning  what  weapons  some 
countries  are  capable  of  building  and 
using  it  to  discover  what  all  countries  are 
capable  of  growing,  we  could  have  known 
much  earlier  what  the  world  food  out- 
look would  be.  And  even  if  we  could  not 
have  predicted  a  world  shortage  in  one 
particular  year,  we  should  certainly  know 
that  k  is  possible,  even  likely,  in  some 
year.  As  we  have  found,  to  our  sorrow, 
our  reserves  were  dangerously  low. 

But  the  problem  has  much  graver 
Implications.  I  am  convinced  that  1972 
was  not  an  aberration  but  the  sharp 
warning  of  a  deeply  troubling  new  trend. 

World  agricultural  production  is  finite. 
Most  productive  land  is  alreac'y  in  use, 
and  only  that  in  developing  countries  is 
capable  of  substantial  increases  in  pro- 
duction. Most  waterways  available  for 
irrigation  have  also  been  developed.  Moet 
of  the  world  a  detailed  plan  for  a  mlnl- 
used.  Many  marine  biologists  believe  we 


have  reached  the  limit  In  harvesting 
edible  fish  from  the  seas. 

Yet  food  demand  continues  to  rise  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

World  population,  still  the  overriding 
cause  of  rising  food  demands,  is  growing 
at  a  rate  of  2  percent  each  year — rapidly 
enough  to  double  in  not  much  more  than 
a  generation. 

But  even  if  we  can  bring  population 
growth  rates  imder  omtrol.  that  factor 
is  being  replaced  by  another.  Expanding 
affluence  carries  with  it  a  dramatic  ex- 
pansicm  in  the  per  capita  demand  for 
food. 

It  takes  7  pounds  of  grain  to  produce  1 
pound  of  beef;  4  pounds  of  grain  for  1 
pound  of  pork ;  3  poimds  of  grain  for  each 
pound  of  poultry.  So  if  all  the  world  ate 
only  bread,  all  the  world  could  be  fed. 
But  more  and  more  of  the  world  demands 
meat,  and  that  means  a  manifold  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  bread  available 
for  us  all. 

Since  1940,  the  average  American  has 
increased  his  beef  consumption  from  55 
pounds  to  117  poimds  each  year.  Per 
capita  poultry  consimiption  has  risen 
from  18  pounds  to  51. 

If  they  are  converted  back,  these  fig- 
ures suggest  that  each  of  us  uses  up  al- 
most a  full  t<m  of  grain  every  year — five 
times  as  much  as  the  average  for  the 
poorer  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people. 

And  our  trend  Is  spreading.  Two-thirds 
of  a  billion  people  reside  in  the  northern 
tier  of  industrial  countries.  Their  dietary 
habits  have  reached  roughly  what  oin^ 
were  in  1940.  They  have  prospering  econ- 
omies and  growing  affluence.  In  a  very 
few  years  their  demands  will  be  as  great 
as  ours  are  now. 

In  1965.  when  we  were  preparing  to 
consider  an  extension  of  the  food  for 
peace  program,  I  suggested  that  "the 
most  challenging  crisis  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  will  be  the  accelerating  race 
between  food  and  people." 

We  have  not  lost  that  race.  But  now, 
with  the  shock  of  this  past  year  fresh 
in  our  memories,  and  possibly  with  still 
harder  days  ahead,  we  must  confront 
these  issues  more  seriously  than  ever 
before. 

We  should  at  least  be  able  to  grasp  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  policy. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  approaching 
this  issue  on  a  short  time  basis  alone. 
This  past  year  has  been  that  approach 
in  full  flower,  as  we  have  reacted  to  crises 
and  attempted  to  plug  the  holes.  We  have 
prospered  to  this  point  only  because  of 
the  large  margin  of  error  our  abundant 
resources  allowed  us  to  absorb. 

But  we  no  longer  have  that  luxury. 
Even  with  bumper  crops,  things  will  not 
be  as  they  were,  with  never-ending  sur- 
pluses and  50  million  acres  held  in  re- 
serve. And  our  planning  for  the  future 
must  now  express  more  than  a  hopeful 
optimism — an  unthinking  expectation  of 
abimdance.  We  must  begin  planning  for 
and  expecting  the  worst  possible  case  as 
well  as  the  best  years  and  average  crop 
yields. 

To  do  that,  it  is  pltdn  that  we  must 
sp£ire  no  effort  on  the  urgent  question 
of  population  control,  lest  it  be  imposed 
after  the  fact,  imder  the  grim  predictions 
of  "niomas  Malthus — famine,  pestilence. 


or  war.  We  must  intensify  our  efforts  to 
find  new  techniques  for  expanding  food 
production,  and  we  must  share  today's 
techniques  more  widely  around  the  world. 
For  even  at  maximimi  productirai,  a  sin- 
gle year's  use  of  our  own  excess  capacity 
can  hardly  make  a  dent  in  world  needs. 

And  we  must  begin  immediately  to 
secure  three  other  objectives. 

First,  we  must  assure  the  American 
farmer,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  he 
will  not  be  expected  to  produce  at  a 
loss — that  he  can  be  certain  of  a  fair  re- 
turn. 

Just  recently.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  has  announced  that  In  1974  the  lid 
will  be  completely  off  on  farm  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Under  Oov- 
emment  farm  programs,  there  will  be 
no  idled  acres. 

But  we  must  also  be  aware  that  such 
an  action  can  never  force  farmers  to 
plant.  If  farmers  fear  an  oversupply  on 
the  maiicet.  it  is  entir^  possible  that 
they  will  idle  acres  on  their  own  because 
of  doubts  whether  they  will  make  back 
the  cost  of  production. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  am 
frankly  mystified  by  the  administra- 
tion's original  proposal  that  all  price 
guarantees  for  basic  food  and  feed  grains 
be  phased  out.  And  I  am  mystified  that 
the  administration  threatened  almost 
dally  to  veto  earlier  versions  of  the  farm 
bill  which  Just  cleared  the  Senate,  to 
force  a  reduction  in  the  "target  price" 
guarantee. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  will 
sign  a  farm  bill  with  a  price  fioor.  But 
it  is  pleasiu^  tempered  by  a  serious 
concern  about  production  next  year,  and 
coupled  with  a  deadly  earnest  reminder 
to  the  administration  of  the  size  of  the 
stakes  and  the  gravity  of  the  conse- 
quences if  we  gamble  for  big  production 
and  lose. 

Second,  we  must  move  to  establish  our 
own  reliable  reserves  of  grain,  so  that 
temporary  shortages,  whatever  the 
cause,  will  never  again  totally  disrupt 
our  farm  and  food  objectives  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Many  of  us  have  advocated  such  a 
program  for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  new 
concept.  It  can  be  most  accurately  de- 
scribed as  an  Idea  whose  time  was  last 
year.  And  with  the  signal  of  this  past 
year.  I  fervently  hope  t.hat  the  adminis- 
tration wiU  comply  with  the  request 
Senator  Aikkn  and  I  make  In  the  resolu- 
tion we  introduce  today — to  report  back 
no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress,  with  specific  recommendations 
for  domestic  reserves  of  food  commod- 
ities. 

Third,  we  must  pursue  the  same  goal 
on  an  international  scale,  in  full  recog- 
nition of  our  own  limitations  in  dealing 
with  shortages  of  the  Und  which  devel- 
oped in  1972  and  1973. 

In  November  of  this  year,  the  Director 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  Addeke  H. 
Boerma.  will  submit  to  the  governments 
of  the  world's  grazing  capacity  is  being 
mum  world  food  security  policy.  It  will 
focus  on  three  Issues:  the  need  for  & 
consensus  on  the  concept  of  mtnimnm 
food  security  as  a  Joint  responsibility; 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  and  con- 
sultations on  national  stock  levels  which 
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should,  in  combination,  achieve  and 
maintain  siich  security:  and  interna- 
tional assistance  to  developing  countries 
in  establishing  basic  food  stocks  where 
required. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  will  be 
expected  to  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  administration  should  be 
preparing  now  to  propose  an  interna- 
tional food  policy  which  will  be  equitable 
to  our  farmers  and  consumers  at  home 
and  to  those  abroad  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  for  their  day's 
bread. 

This  subject  is  also  addressed  by  the 
resolution  we  are  introducing  today. 
Again,  I  hope  our  proposed  will  prove  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion will  pursue  these  preparations  vigor- 
ously on  its  own. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  steps  alone 
will  provide  answers  to  the  immensely 
difiScult  food  policy  questions  we  will 
have  to  face  over  the  next  two  decades. 

Instead,  what  they  do  represent  is  a 
first  response  to  the  dictates  of  self-in- 
terest, compassion  and  conscience. 

Self-interest  requires  that  we  strive  to 
become  again  the  world's  arsenal  of  agri- 
cultural abundance. 

Compassion  demands  that  we  answer 
the  rising  complaints  of  the  Americans 
who  cannot  afford  enough  to  eat  and  the 
desperate  cries  of  the  Bengalis  who  have 
nothing  to  eat.  ' 

And  above  all.  there  is  conscience, 
which  instructs  this  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  Nation  to  heed  the  ancient 
words  ...  "If  any  man  hunger,  let  him 
eat.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  authored  by  Sen- 
ator Aiken  and  myself  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  Res.  167 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  tb»  United 
States  under  the  Agricultural  Adjvistinezit  Act 
of  1938  as  amended  (62  Stat.  31)  that  "It  ahaU 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  give  due  re- 
gard to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  and 
stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  domestic  production  adequate  to  meet 
consumer  demand  at  prices  fair  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,"  and. 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as 
amended  (78  Stat.  703)  that  the  "Nation's 
abundance  of  food  should  be  utUlzed  ...  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well  being  of  the 
Nation's  population  and  raise  levels  of  nutri- 
tion among  low  Income  households,"  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  as  amended  (52  Stat.  31)  that 
"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  use 
available  funds  to  stimulate  and  widen  the 
use  of  all  farm  commodities  .  .  .  and  to  in- 
crease In  every  practical  way  the  flow  of  such 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  In  the 
markets  of  the  world."  and. 

Whereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1984  as  amended  (68  Stat. 
464)  to  "use  the  abundant  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity of  the  United  States  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  to  encourage 
economic  development  in  the  developing 
countries."  and, 

Whereas  because  of  an  experience  with 
food  surpluses  the  United  States  has  not  de- 
veloped methods  to  manage  farm  and  food 
programs   to   assure   that   these   competing 


/orelgn  and  domestic  objectives  can  be  filled 
In  years  when  food  supplies  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  current  demands,  and. 

Whereas  the  absence  of  such  methods  re- 
quires untenable  choices  between  commer- 
cial opportunities  and  human  needs,  and 
can  also  force  extreme  measures,  such  as  ex- 
port controls,  which  Inevitably  damage  both 
the  political  and  economic  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  and. 

Whereas  such  steps  in  recent  months  have 
in  fact  created  hardships  for  the  American 
consumer,  disrupted  normal  trade  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  and  hampered  the 
traditional  role  of  the  United  States  as  a 
leading  humanitarian  supplier  of  food  to 
those  In  need :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

1.  That  the  United  States  shall  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  with  appropriate 
International  agencies,  including  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  efforts  to  establish  world  reserves 
of  basic  food  commodities,  and 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  Immediately  Initiate  a  study  to  de- 
termine proper  levels  of  an  appropriate  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  effective  manage- 
ment of,  domestic  reserves  of  basic  food  com- 
modities, accounting  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign demands  in  both  commercial  and  con- 
cessional markets,  and 

3.  That  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  93d  Congress,  the  President 
should  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  domestic  food  reserves, 
and  that  he  should  report  to  the  Congress 
at  the  same  time  on  progress  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  world  food  reserves. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  158 — SUBMIS- 
SION OP  RESOLUTION  TO  URGE 
THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  STA- 
TUS OF  AMATEUR  ATHLETE  FOR 
THE  LATE  JIM  THORPE.  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  legislation  to  help  re- 
store the  amateur  status  of  the  late  Jim 
Thorpe  so  that  his  achievements  may 
take  their  rightful  place  in  the  history 
of  athletics.  Thorpe,  an  American  In- 
dian and  an  outstanding  all-around 
athlete,  earned  eight  gold  medals  at 
the  1912  Olympic  Games.  Later  he  was 
ordered  to  return  tils  trophies  and  was 
banned  from  further  amateur  play  be- 
cause it  was  discovered  that  he  plso'^ed 
minor  league  baseball  for  about  $15  per 
week,  a  mere  pittance,  hardly  enough 
to  cover  living  expenses,  some  3  years 
earlier.  The  story  of  Jim  Thorpe,  which 
has  aroused  the  indignation  of  sports 
fans  across  the  country,  is  briefiy  told 
in  the  May  20,  1973  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  and  the  June  1,  1973  Minot 
Daily  News — the  latter  one  of  the  finest 
newspapers  published  in  North  Dakota. 
I  ask  that  the  two  accoxmts  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBxiNsnn 

(By  James  B.  Sullivan) 

In  the  first  couple  of  decades  of  the 
century,  college  football  players  boosted 
their  budget  by  appearing  in  Sunday  pro- 
fessional games  under  assumed  names. 

In  the  summers  the  athletes  with  remain- 
ing eligibility  would  play  baseball  for  money, 
using  other  names.  (As  a  odleglan,  the  great 


Eddie  Cc^lns  showed  how  smart  be  was  by 
taking  the  name  of  Sullivan.) 

One  of  the  oases  for  needy  students  in 
1909  was  the  semi-pro  Eastern  Carolina 
League.  From  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania  went 
Jesse  Young  Deer  and  Joe  Llbby.  A  school- 
mate named  James  Francis  Thorpe  tagged 
along  for  the  trip. 

Young  and  Llbby  joined  Rocky  Mount  as 
outfielders  and,  when  Thorpe  came  across 
the  cost  of  living,  he  agreed  to  play  third 
base  for  $15  a  week  under  the  name  that 
belonged  to  him. 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  amatetu' 
rules,"  he  said  many  years  later.  "I  dldnt 
even  think  about  doing  anything  wrong, 
because  there  were  a  lot  of  other  coUege  boys 
playing  around  there." 

Naturally,  Thorpe  did  not  have  an  obscure 
season.  He  soon  turned  to  pitching  and  won 
23  out  of  25  games.  At  the  end  of  the  summer 
he  was  slightly  famous  and  very  broke  when 
he  went  home  to  Oklahoma. 

In  the  1912  Olympic  Games  at  Stockholm 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  (aided  by  one  fovirth 
Irish  blood)  won  the  pentathlon  and  the 
decathlon  handUy.  At  the  close  of  the  1912 
football  season,  somebody  blew  the  whistle 
on  Jim  Thorpe,  and  It  wasn't  a  referee. 

Publicly,  there  are  only  theories  on  who 
turned  blxn  Into  the  Amateur  Athletic  Un- 
ion, whose  president,  Qustavus  T.  Klrby, 
declared  him  guilty  of  sin.  (Sullivan  not  only 
failed  to  change  his  name  to  ColllnB  but 
aUowed  It  tb  be  placed  on  the  annual  AAU 
trophy.) 

Thorpe,  who  wasn't  even  In  school  from 
the  spring  of  1909  untU  the  fall  of  1911, 
readUy  admitted  to  Coach  Pop  Warner  that 
he  had  played  for  money  at  Rocky  Mount  and 
FayettevUle.  Ark.  In   1909. 

Warner  reported  the  following  Thorpe  quo- 
tation to  the  AAU:  "I  did  not  play  for  the 
money  that  was  in  It,  but  because  I  like 
to  play  ball.  I  .  .  .  did  not  know  that  I  was 
doing  wrong  because  I  was  doing  what  many 
other  college  men  had  done  except  that  they 
did  not  use  their  own  names." 

Colder  than  the  Iceberg  that  waited  for  the 
Titanic,  the  AAU  ordered  Warner  to  return 
all  of  the  medals  and  cups,  banned  Thorpe 
from  any  further  amateur  play  and  shipped 
the  trophies  back  to  Europe. 

Americans  were  In  high  dudgeon  and  the 
Scandinavian  runnersup  were  in  low  spirits. 

F.  R.  Ble  of  Norway,  who  was  second  in 
the  pentathlon,  and  Hugo  Wieslander  of 
Sweden,  who  was  second  In  the  decathlon, 
rejected  the  trophies  on  the  ground  that 
Thorpe  had  won  the  events. 

"We  don't  know  what  your  rules  are  In 
regard  to  amateurism,"  said  Messrs.  Ble  and 
wieslander,  "but  we  do  know,  having  com- 
peted against  him,  that  Thorpe  is  the  great- 
est athlete  In  the  world." 

The  only  question  was  whether  he  was 
greater  In  track  or  in  football.  Amos  Alonao 
Stagg  (who  dabbled  in  football,  said,  "There 
may  never  be  another  Thorpe." 

Veteran  coaches  and  writers  who  had  seen 
Thorpe  said  he  could  run  with  George  Olpp 
and  Red  Grange,  smash,  with  Bronko  Nagur- 
skl,  kick  with  anybody  in  history,  pass  with 
Brick  Muller  and  Sammy  Baugh  and  out- 
block  Marty  BrUl. 

Anything  else?  "Defensively."  they  said, 
"he  had  no  equal." 

At  long  last  the  AAU  executive  committee 
has  voted  to  restore  the  late  Thorpe's  ama- 
teur status  from  the  years  1909  through  1912. 
That  virtually  assures  organization  approval 
In  October. 

Petitions  for  Presidential  endorsement 
could  Influence  the  national  body  although 
the  AAU  may  not  require  any  convincing. 
The  ultimate  decision  rests  with  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee.  Moreover, 
the  Jim  Thorpe  Athletic  Award  Committee 
has  been  In  existence  for  10  years. 

And  It  Is  aU  too  late  for  Ttioepe,  who  had 
almost  lost  hope  in  1949  that  the  case  would 
be  re-opened.  "Maybe  .  . .  some  day,"  he  said. 
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"The  last  time  I  tried,  they  wouldn't  even 
give  me  a  hearing.  I  dont  know  .  .  .  but  I'd 
■ure  like  to  have  those  things  I  won  .  .  . 
havent  got  much  else  anymore." 

Thorpe  PrrmoNs  Await  Signatttues 

Stands  will  be  set  up  at  several  Mlnot  loca- 
tions Saturday  to  obtain  petition  signatures 
asking  that  amateur  status  be  restored  to 
the  1912  Olympic  hero,  the  late  Jim  ThCMpe. 

The  drive  leader  Is  Joeeph  Davis,  a  1068 
graduate  at  Mlnot  State  CsUege.  Bia  peti- 
tions for  40.000  signatures  are  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Other  Thorpe  drives  have  started  through- 
out the  country. 

The  booths  wUl  be  situated  in  ftont  of 
Keub's  Camera  and  Bfflnot  Drug  in  downtown 
Mlnot,  at  Tempo  and  at  Rooeevelt  Park  from 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 

May  ao.  1973] 
RxsmxNTs  or  Caklisu  Tbt  To  RroAiir 

Thobpi  Honok 
CA»iasL«.  P*.— Residents  of  this  south  cen- 
'T-.  '^^y^'*'^**  community  have  launched 
^*^7'^  *^''  *^*  ^**  ^^  Thorpe,  stripped 
^Lw.^^T^P*'^  °^*'«  **  ">•  ^""gbt  of  hill 
athletic  glory,  restored  to  his  amateur  status 
and  rewritten   Into  the  record   books 

,r,^°^:  T****  ******  *"*  *®^  »'*«»■  declining 
into  a  bleak  existence  that  Included  heavy 
drinking    made  this  picturesque  borough  a 

^^^''^'^J^°'^  J""*  *"«>•  tbe  turn  of  the 
century  when  he  led  Carlisle  Indian  School 
t««ns  to  Victories  in  various  sportT 
fjr!  *"  *°   All-Amerlcan   football  pUyer 

lfi2  o^Jf?"  ""i  ''*"=*"*  t^«  b«o  of  the 
Inn  .^i^P*"*'  '^^'^  *»«  '^°^  the  pentath- 
lon and  decathlon  and  captured  eliht^VM 

l^*i!i^?"*/^*   Olymplc'^c^rtSe   ,K? 

a  ^t^n^'!^'^.  '^°°'"  '~^«  baseball  f^ 

srof"?hiT:jr  *''  *  "•"'-^'»  '^^^^ 

Reuben    Smltley.    the    borough's   director 
of  parks   and   recreation,    begal   a   nem,on 

«»8  18.000  residents.  With  the  help  of  the 

»!^  ?'^  signatures  and  eventually  the 
help  of  President  NUon.  Congress  and  th! 
SelT'  °'^P"=  Comml?^  ,^)*'^* 
Tho^  n^  *.°^°''^'"  °'  *h«  national  Jto 
Thoipe    Committee,    baaed    in    Yale.    OUr 

^.T^H  I***  •■  Thorpe's  birthplace. 
^^^^   ^^"^    ''*«^    "»«    committee    in 
Yale  and  plans  to  send  the  CarlislelSloM 

R^^  »nd   eventually  to  the  IOC. 
m  SiSJ^J**  ''"'""  '''*^"'  including  one 

.»«J-*  ^^  banging  our  heads  aealnst  a 
Sf^.r^'~^'"^  Brundage."  Smithlt?^,,,* 
ofv^it  "J****  "^  competed  in  the  ma 
Olympics  and  probably  was  "envious''  Now 
«iat  Brundage  has  retired,  Smltlev  anrt 
Brown  believe  the  drive^y*Slit  ^ 
more  success.  Smltley  said  Tho^^er  ^^ 
J*d^a  hearing  when  his  mediuTwere  t^ten 

evi'SratSie*ihn  ^  *  Professional,  then 
"oom  raoay  is  a  pro.    Smltley  said 

i»o»-l2.  I  understand  that  this  la  a 
good  sign  that  the  AAU  Itseir^u  ap! 
prove  a  similar  resolution  when  It  meets 
In  October.  The  final  decision,  however, 
rests  with  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  and  I  hope  that  the  voice  of 
the  Senate,  added  to  that  of  thousands 
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of  Individual  Americans,  will  result  la 
favorable  action  by  that  body. 

The  resolution  reads  as  foUows: 
S.  Rss.  168 

Resolved,  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Amatexir  Athletic  Union  restore  to 
the  late  Jim  Thorpe  the  status  of  amateur 
athlete. 

Sec.  2.  Further.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee officially  recognize  the  achievements 
of  said  Jim  Thorpe  during  the  1912  Olym- 
pic Oames. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  159— SXTOMIB- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  CREAT- 
D4G  A  STANDING  COMMITTEE  OP 
THE  SENATE  ON  THE  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rul^ 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  Senate  resolution  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  oversight  function  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

For  many  years  the  Senate  has  been 
less  than  diligent  in  performing  its 
monitoring  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. We  have  been  surprised  continually 
by  foreign  developments  of  our  own 
making  which  have  gone  unreported  to 
the  appropriate  Senate  authorities. 

I  understand  well  the  measure  of  trust 
that  has  been  placed  In  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  its  Directors.  There 
has  been  a  feeling  that  they  do  a  good 
job  and,  therefore,  the  Senate  should 
not  interfere  in  what  was  considered  an 
executive  department  matter  of  great 
sensitivity. 

Those  days  are  now  long  past.  The 
Senate  Is  recognizing  Its  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities when  it  comes  to  the  for- 
mation of  foreign  policy  and  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  Congress.  The  balance  is  shift- 
ing more  to  the  middle  of  the  spectrum, 
where  it  belongs. 

For  its  part,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  moved  to  update  and  reln- 
vlgorate  Its  oversight  duties.  The  dlstln- 
gxilshed  acting  Chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Symington,  is  to  be  credited 
for  this  revival  of  interest.  The  chair- 
man, Mr.  Stknnis,  likewise  has  Indicated 
that  the  committee  will  undertake  a  far 
reaching  review  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

Paioa    ATTSICPTS    AT    JOINT    COMIUTTKXS 
TTNSUCCKSSFUL 

Over  200  bills  and  resdlutlons  have 
been  offered  dealing  with  Increased  over- 
sight of  the  intelligence  community. 
Most  of  these  have  dealt  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Senate-House  committee. 
Only  two  bills  actually  have  been  brought 
to  a  vote,  and  both  of  these  were  de- 
feated handily. 

The  first  of  these  was  authored  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  1955 
with  the  support  of  33  cosponsors,  some 
of  which  failed  to  vote  for  the  concur- 
rent resolution  when  it  was  considered 
and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  59  to  27. 

The  second  proposal  was  tested  in  1966 
by  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy.  As  re- 
ported out,  it  would  have  formed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Operations  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  three  from  For- 


eign Relations,  three  from  Appropria- 
tions, and  three  from  Armed  Services.  A 
vote  on  a  point  of  order  regarding  this 
resolution  registered  a  61-to-28  decision 
to  send  it  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, where  no  action  was  taken. 

On  November  13.  1971.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington) Introduced  a  Senate  resolution 
to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Co- 
ordination of  U.S.  Government  Activities 
Abroad.  It  would  have  reviewed  the  co- 
ordination of  U.8.  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  abroad,  including  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Department  of  State.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  CIA  for  re- 
ports and  was  considered  in  executive 
session  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, but  no  specific  action  was  taken. 

This  review  of  legislative  history  sug- 
gests that  although  many  voices  have 
been  heard  imd  bills  introduced,  little 
action  has  resulted.  Until  recently  the 
oversight  committees  have  resisted 
change  even  while  tidmitting  that  the 
oversight  function  has  frequently  broken 
down. 

A   aXCOMMZNDATIOir   FOB    COWUNUlTr    AND 
CHANGS 

With  this  backdrop  it  is  important 
to  note  that  any  new  proposals  should 
contain  the  best  elements  of  previous 
working  relationships  and  whatever  new 
arrangements  would  strengthen  the  r<*e 
of  the  Senate  over  this  executive  depart- 
ment entity. 

For  security  purposes  there  must  be 
continuity  and  a  respect  for  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  oversight  role.  Radical 
changes  are  not  appropriate.  But  sen- 
sible alterations  must  be  considered. 

The  resolution  I  am  offering,  which  I 
should  note  belongs  in  spirit  and  design 
as  much  to  the  majority  leader  as  to 
anyone,  would  alter  the  standing  rules  of 
the  Senate.  A  new  committee  on  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  would  be 
established  c<xitaining  seven  members. 
For  the  sake  of  continuity  and  In  def- 
erence to  the  experience  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  these  matters, 
two  members  would  be  selected  from  that 
body. 

In  order  that  aU  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  our  covert  activities  are  con- 
sidered, two  members  would  be  selected 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
As  we  all  know,  many  CIA  operations 
have  had  distinct  foreign  policy  effects, 
and  these  should  be  evaluated  not  only 
after  the  fact,  but  before  marginal  op- 
erations are  imdertaken. 

Three  remaining  positions  would  be 
filled  from  the  rest  of  the  Senate.  No 
more  than  four  of  the  seven  members 
would  be  of  the  majority  party. 

The  new  oommlttee  would  come  into 
existence  20  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  resolution.  All  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  would  be  promptly  referred 
to  the  committee.  All  matters  pertaining 
to  the  appropriations  of  funds  for  the 
operation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  that  normally  falls  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Aipveo- 
prlatlons  would  be  exempted. 
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A  canrcAi.  componknt:  btavt 

A  new  conunlttee  would  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  the  present  ar- 
rangement. It  would  be  able  to  hire  a 
full  time  highly  qualified  staff  to  assist 
in  the  monitoring  process. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
present  staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. They  are  talented  and  hard 
working.  But  they  have  many  other 
pressing  responsibUitles  besides  that  of 
reviewing  the  intelligence  commimity. 
Handling  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  request  is  a  msmamoth  Job  on  its 
own. 

In  order  to  exercise  the  required  over- 
sight over  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  National 
Security  Agency,  intelligence  components 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force.  FBI, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  with  an 
annual  budget  somewhere  in  the  $4  or 
$5  billion  class  requires  full-time  at- 
tention by  a  full -time  staff. 

Too  many  surprises  have  come  our  way 
to  accept  the  present  condition  of  the 
oversight  fimction.  We  cannot  afford  to 
do  any  less  than  the  best.  I  am  sure  that 
all  agree  on  that.  This  resolution  would 
provide  the  Senate  with  the  means  of 
restoring  firm  control  over  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Rca.  ISO 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXV.  paragraph  1. 
at  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  new  subparagraph 
(f)  and  reletterlng  the  subsequent  para- 
graplis  accordingly.  The  new  subparagraph 
(f)  reads: 

"(f)  Committee  on  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  to  which  shall  be  referred  all 
proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  Central  Intelllgency  Agency,  including 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Agency." 

Skc.  a.  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new 
paragraph  4  and  renumbering  the  sub- 
sequent paragraptis  accordingly.  The  new 
paragraph  4  reads : 

"4.  Without  regard  to  paragraph  7  of 
this  rule,  the  committee  on  the  Central  In- 
teUigence  Agency  shall  consist  of  seven 
Senators,  no  mcM'e  than  four  whom  shall  l>e 
members  cf  the  majority  party,  and  of 
whom  two  shall  always  be  Senators  who  are 
concurrently  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  of  whom  two  shall  always 
be  Senators  who  are  concurrently  serving 
on  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
of  whom  the  remaining  three  shall  be  se- 
lected from  the  remaining  number  of  Sena- 
tore." 

Sac.  8.  Tb»  Committee  on  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  shall  oome  into  existence 
ao  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution  and  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
tera  relating  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  which  is  or  aball  be  before  any  other 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  except  for  those 
matten  pertaining  to  appropriations  of 
funds  tor  the  operation  of  the  Agency  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  shall  be  promptly  trans- 
ferred to  the  conunittee. 


Sia^ATE  RESOLUTION  160 — StJBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  TEMPORARY  SELECT 
COBiMnTEE  OP  THE  SENATE 

(Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
McGovxrn.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
Abourezx,  Mr.  Tatt,  and  Mr.  Hatha- 
way. I  submit  a  Senate  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
Select  Committee  To  Study  and  Investi- 
gate the  Regulatory  Commissions  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  resolution  would  create  a  select 
committee  composed  of  13  members, 
three  from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  three  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce;  three  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and 
four  members  appointed  at  large.  Eight 
members  of  the  select  committee  will  be 
of  the  majority  party;  five  of  the  minor- 
ity. The  commtMee  is  mandated  to  sub- 
mit a  final  report  to  the  Senate  not 
later  than  January  20.  1976.  with  such 
interim  reports  as  the  committee  decides 
advisable. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the 
committee  is  charged  with  conducting  a 
study  and  tnvestlgation  of  the  regulatory 
oommission  along  the  following  lines: 
First,  the  infiuence  and  impact  of  com- 
mission activities,  procedures,  rules,  or- 
ders, decisions  as  these  activities  affect 
the  general  economy  of  the  United 
States;  second,  the  accountability  of 
the  commissions  to  the  Congress,  the 
relationships  of  the  commissions  to  other 
agencies,  to  the  executive  branch,  to  the 
private  sector,  and  the  relationships  of 
the  activities  of  the  commissions  to  the 
American  consumer;  and  third,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  regulation  for  given  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  including  an  exam- 
ination of  the  adequacy  of  current  legis- 
lative statutes  and  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  regulatory  ac- 
tivities for  the  Americsm  public. 

Mr.  President,  various  agencies  are 
likely  to  fall  under  the  scrutiny  of  this 
commission.  Hie  resolution  directs  Itself 
in  particular  to  the  CTivil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. However,  there  are  other 
agencies  and  commissions  that  would 
likely  be  examined  such  as  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Food  and 
Drug  AdministratltHi.  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  particular 
areas  of  inquiry  in  which  I  am  especially 
Interested  is  the  relationship  of  these 
agencies  to  the  Congress.  Originally, 
these  commissions  and  agencies  were  in- 
terested to  be  "Arms  of  the  Congress" 
which  Congress  defined  as  independent 
agencies  with  quasi-legislative  and  quasi- 
Judicial  functions.  In  short,  the  com- 
missions were  intended  to  be  Indeipendent 


of  the  Executive,  to  be  free  from  Execu- 
tive control,  and  to  act  in  a  manner  pro- 
tecting the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  there 
have  been  two  serious  perversions  of  the 
original  congressional  concept.  First,  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
captured  control  over  these  agencies. 
And,  second,  the  commissions  themselves 
have  become  captives  of  the  special  in- 
terest they  are  supposed  to  regulate, 
placing  the  wishes  of  the  special  interest 
first  and  those  of  consumer  last. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  achieved  a  remarkable  degree 
of  control  over  the  regulatory  commis- 
sions. In  my  instances,  the  agencies  are 
subject  to  the  same  budgetary  process 
of  regular  departmental  agencies;  at 
times  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  refused  the  funds  and  the 
necessary  personnel  to  enable  the 
agencies  to  conduct  the  studies  and  In- 
vestigations so  crucial  to  the  work  of 
the  commissions. 

To  emphasize  this  poiat,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  FCC  Commis- 
sioner Nicholas  Johnson  of  February  22, 
1973,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Commissioner  Johnson  said: 

Let  me  detail  for  you  all  the  ways  the 
Executive  Branch  can  and  does  ezerdae  con- 
trol over  the  PCC : 

1.  The  initial  selection,  reappointment,  or 
promotion  of  the  Commlaslonen  depends  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

a.  The  Chairman  is  designated  and  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

3.  Senior  staff  officials — super  grades — 
must  be  cleared  through  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  White  House. 

4.  FCC  budgets  are  submitted  to  OMB.  and 
the  FCC  may  request  only  what  OliB  allows. 
OMB  sets  the  priority  and  level  of  FOO  pro- 
gram expenditures  by  pairing  or  eliminating 
program  requests  of  which  it  does  not  i^)- 
prove.  Appropriated  funds  can  also  be  im- 
pounded If  OMB  decides  they  should  not 
be  spent. 

5.  OMB  sets  p>ersonnel  ceUings  and  aver- 
age grade  levels  which  substantially  affect 
how  appropriated   funds  can   be   spent. 

6.  OMB  can  require  as  a  condition  of  ^- 
proved  or  released  funds,  the  conducting  or 
particular  studies,  changes,  in  organization, 
or  adoption  of  particular  policies. 

7.  The  FCC  legislative  proposals  must  be 
cleared  through  OMB  in  order  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  legislative  program 
and  to  be  funded. 

8.  In  order  to  adopt  forms  necessary  to 
secure  needed  information  from  regulated 
companies,  the  FCC  must  obtain  OMB  ap- 
proval. Including  approval  on  occasion  of  un- 
derlying policies.  This  approval  is.  inciden- 
tally, influenced  by  the  very  industry  from 
which  we  seek  the  Information — In  the  form 
of  an  "industry  advisory  committee"  to  the 
OMB. 

Concludes  Commissioner  Johnson: 
The  effect  of  this  Executive  Branch  power 
can  be  seen  in  many  ways.  The  facade  of 
"Independence"  and  Congressional  scrutiny 
Is  maintained,  while  the  Executive  can  exer- 
cise control  without  assuming  responsibUity 
for  the  agencies'  action.  The  resident  la  not 
held  accountable. 

If  executive  control  is  one  half  of  the 
serious  problem  plaguing  the  commis- 
sions, the  failure  of  the  commissions  to 
regulate  tn  the  public  interest  is  no  less 
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serious.  And.  potentially  this  can  be  more 
damaging.  The  fact  is  that  the  public  has 
become  increasingly  csmical  of  regula- 
tory agencies  that  purport  to  represent 
the  public  interest  while  making  deci- 
sions that  cost  the  public  money. 
We  must  ask  hard  questions : 
Does  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  set 
rates  to  benefit  the  airlines  or  the  air 
passengers?  Does  the  CAB  have  proce- 
dures, standards,  and  operations  to  give 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  all  airline 
route  applicants? 

Do  the  regxilations  of  tJie  CAB  pro- 
mote competition  between  airlines  that 
will  result  in  the  most  efficient  air  trans- 
portation to  Americans  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  or  do  they  follow  a  regu- 
latory pattern  on  a  "lowest  common  de- 
nominator" basis  to  assure  that  the  least 
efficient  airline  maintains  its  profita- 
bility? 

Does  the  FCC  act  against  deceptive 
broadcasting  practices?  Does  it  set  rates 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  utilities  or 
the  consuming  public?  Does  the  FCC  af- 
ford protection  to  licensees  that  meet 
their  license  responsibilities? 

Does  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
protect  the  public  against  misleading 
and  manipulative  advertising?  Does  the 
FTC  afford  protection  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness against  predatory  business? 

Does  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  when 
it  sets  monetary  poUcy.  act  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Wall  Street  banks  or  the 
Main  Street  consumer? 

Does  the  ICC  strive  to  promote  the 
most  efficient  rail  system  our  Nation  is 
capable  of  sustaining  or  merely  the  per- 
petuation of  the  present  railroad  system? 
How  does  the  ICC  balance  the  needs  of 
the  public  for  rail  service  with  the  rail- 
roads profit  requirements  in  Its  decisions 
on  rail  abandonments?  Are  other  public 
policy  objectives,  such  as  those  related 
to  energy  conservation,  rural  develc^- 
ment,  environmental  protection,  to  name 
but  a  few,  adequately  weighed  by  the  ICC 
in  its  decisions? 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  pubUc  should 
know  the  answer  to  these  and  other 
questions  Involving  the  whole  gamut  of 
Federal  hidependent  and  regulatory 
agencies. 

It  Is  timely  for  Congress  to  conduct  a 
f  uU  and  f  ah-  review  of  the  whole  regula- 
tory field.  The  last  time  such  an  inquiry 
was  conducted  was  more  than  13  years 
ago  when  the  Landis  report  was  com- 
pleted for  President-elect  Keimedy.  This 
study  was  more  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministrative and  organizational  aspects 
of  the  regulatory  agencies  than  with  the 
economic  results  of  the  regulation  the 
control  points  in  regulation  and  the  ef- 
fects of  commission  and  agency  activities 
on  the  consumer. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  whole  area 
has  remained  unexamined,  often  hidden 
from  public  view.  Yet,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  taxation,  no  economic  ac- 
tivity touches  so  much  of  the  citizenry  as 
does  the  regulatory  commissions.  No  ac- 
tivity— in  fields  of  power,  transportation, 
or  commimlcations.  labor  relations, 
monetary  policy,  or  securities  and  bank- 
ing—is as  pervasive  as  that  of  the  reg- 
ulatory commissions. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  detailed, 
broadly  based,  bipartisan  examination  of 
these  agencies  will  clear  the  air.  It  will 
cleanse  the  regulatory  process.  It  will 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  Congress. 
And.  It  will  Immeasurably  add  to  pta>llc 
confidence  In  the  actions  and  activities 
of  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  estabUshed  a 
temporary,  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Regu- 
latory Commissions  and  the  United  States 
Economy  (referred  to  In  this  resolution  as 
the  "Committee") . 

(b)  The  committee  shall  conduct  a  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  on  regiilatory 
commissions  and  agencies  of  the  United 
StAtes  Oovemment,  Including 

(1 )  the  Influence  and  Impact  of  the  activi- 
ties, procedures,  rules,  orders,  and  decisions 
of  such  regulatory  commissions  and  agencies, 
in  particular,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission;  and 

(2)  the  accountability  of  such  regulatory 
commissions  and  agencies  to  the  Congress, 
the  relationships  of  these  commissions  and 
agencies  to  other  departments,  agencies,  and 
independent  estabUshmenta  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  the 
relationship  of  each  such  commission  or 
agency  to  any  sectors  of  private  or  public  en- 
terprise the  commission  or  agency  is  charged 
by  statute  with  regulating,  and  the  relation- 
ships of  those  commissions  and  agencies  to 
the  United  States  consumer: 

(3)  the  appropriateness  of  regulation  for 
given  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  adequacy 
of  current  legislative  statutes,  and  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  commission  and 
agency  regulatory  activities  for  the  United 
States  consiimer;  and 

(4)  such  other  matters  as  the  committee 
considers  i^jproprlate. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  submit  a  final  re- 
port to  the  Senate  not  later  than  Januarv  20 
1976.  The  report  shaU  contain  a  comprehen- 
sive siunmary  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  shaU  Include  such  recommendations  as 
the  committee  deems  appropriate  with  re- 
gard to  the  functions  referred  to  In  subaec- 
tlOT  (b)  of  this  section.  The  committee  shaU 
from  time  to  time  make  such  other  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  upon 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  following  the 
submlaalon  of  its  final  report  under  subeec- 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section. 

9^.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  consist  of 
thirteen  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
as  follows:  h»~i">«u 

(1)  Three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  two 
from  the  majority  party  and  one  from  the 
minority  party,  designated  by  that  commit- 
tee; 

(2)  Three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  two  from  the  majority  party  and 
one  from  the  minority  party,  designated  by 
that  committee; 

(3)  Three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  two  from  the  majority  party 
and  one  from  the  minority  party,  designated 
by  that  committee:  and 

(4)  Four  Members  of  the  Senate,  2  from  the 
majority  party  and  2  from  the  minority 
party,  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate. 


Service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  as  chair- 
man of  the  Comxnlttee  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  8 
of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
Of  the  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Committee  and  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 
The  Committee  shall  adopt  nUes  of  proce- 
dure not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  governing  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

(d)  The  Committee  shaU  have  no  author- 
Ity  to  report  any  legislative  measure  to  the 
Senate  nor  shaU  It  otherwise  have  legtslatlve 
Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  (3) 
to  hold  hearings,  (4)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate,  (5) 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, (6)  to  take  depositions  and  other 
testimony,  (7)  to  procure  the  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  aoa(l)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  (8)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  person- 
nel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee may  utilize  the  faculties  and  the 
services  of  the  staff  of  such  other  committee 
of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommltee  thereof, 
whenever  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary  and 
impropriate. 

(c)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  by  a  subcommittee  thereof,  over 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  or  of  any  member 
designated  by  either  of  them,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  member  designated  by  any 
such  Chairman  or  member.  Any  such  Chair- 
man or  member  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

Sk.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the 
conthigent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion Introduced  by  Senator  Hxtmphrxy 
today  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  study  and  investi- 
gate U.S.  regulatory  commissions. 

Vast  responsibilities  are  delegated  to 
administrative  agencies  through  legisla- 
tive authority  and  executive  mandate. 
Such  agencies  are  appropriately  required 
to  handle  details  of  poUcy  and  specific 
situations  that  Congress  cannot  ade- 
quately consider.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  our 
ultimate  responsibility  to  inquire  Into 
results  of  delegated  decisions. 

We  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  close 
analysis  of  regulatory  commissions  for  13 
years.  With  their  ever-expanding  role.  I 
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feel  It  is  necessary  once  again,  from  a 
fresh  standpoint,  to  inquire  Into  and 
evaluate  the  administrative  process. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative In  Introducing  this  important 
legislation. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  161— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
CERNINQ  THE  CONSIDERATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  OF  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  AND  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

8.  Rtt.  161 
Retolved.  That  the  first  sentence  of  section 
133(f)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "un- 
less" the  designation  "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immedUtely  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  conuna  and  the 
foUowmg:  "and  (U)  in  the  case  of  a  measure 
or  matter  reported  for  at  least  ten  calendar 
days  and  not  yet  considered  by  the  Senate, 
notice  has  been  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  least  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days) prior  to  consideration  of  the  measure 
or  matter,  stating  the  day  on  which  consid- 
eration of  the  measure  or  matter  is  to 
begin." 

Sec.  2.  Section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  It  shaU  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  report  made  by  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence to  the  Senate  unless  the  report  and  the 
accompanying  explanatory  statement  have 
been  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
at  least  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  holidays)  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  such  report  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  subsection  may  be  waived  during 
the  last  six  calendar  days  of  any  regxilar  or 
special  session  of  the  Senate,  as  determined, 
and  published  hi  the  Record,  by  Joint  agr«e- 
ment  of  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  162— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  EN- 
COURAGE BILINGUAL  SIGNS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.) 

rosEicN  visrroits  to  thk  wttkd  states 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
summer,  I  have  noticed  a  marked  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  foreign  visitors 
and  tourists  In  our  Capital  City.  We 
should  promote  this  Increase  In  foreign 
tourism  by  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  visitors  from  abroad  feel  welcome 
in  our  country. 

One  small  but  vital  change  that  could 
help  stimulate  foreign  tourism  would  be 
to  have  public  signs  and  Inscriptions 
written  In  at  least  two  languages  or  to 
represent  pictorially  these  signs  and  In- 
scriptions so  that  they  can  be  understood 
by  suiyone,  regardless  of  the  language 
they  speak. 

When  Americans  travel  to  Europe,  or 
to  Japan,  or  even  to  Africa,  we  can 
usually  find  someone  who  speaks  some 


English  when  we  get  lost,  or  need  to  find 
a  restaurant,  or  locate  a  restroom.  How- 
ever, when  a  Japanese,  French,  Spanl^ 
or  German  speaking  fortigner  travels  to 
the  United  States  and  needs  assistance, 
he  has  a  hard  time  finding  a  person  on 
the  street  or  In  his  hotel  who  Is  able  to 
aid  him. 

Almost  every  airport,  bus  station,  or 
railroad  station  overseas  has  signs  In 
more  than  one  language.  Tourist  pam- 
phlets usually  are  written  in  two  or  three 
languages.  Internationally  understood 
pictorial  signs  are  used  for  marking 
restaurants,  restrooms,  traffic  rules,  exit 
signs,  and  public  buildings.  However, 
here  In  the  United  States  hardly  a  bilin- 
gual or  pictorial  sign  can  be  found  ex- 
cept for  the  increased  use  of  internation- 
ally recognized  traffic  signs. 

In  1971,  around  13  million  foreign  visi- 
tors spent  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  In  the 
United  States,  while  Americans  spent 
$4.3  billion  abroad— a  $1.8  biUion  drain 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  This  year 
it  is  predicted  that  foreigners  will  spend 
$3.7  billion  In  the  United  States,  while 
Americans  abroad  will  spend  around  $6.2 
billion— a  $2.5  billion  imbalance.  This 
trend  could  easily  be  abated,  if  the 
United  States  would  begin  to  actively 
promote  foreign  tourism  to  bring  these 
dollars  back  home. 

With  the  recent  devaluations  of  the 
dollar,  more  foreigners  are  now  able  to 
afford  a  vacation  in  the  United  States. 
Already.  In  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year,  there  has  been  a  29-percent  In- 
crease In  foreign  visitors  over  the  same 
period  in  1972.  The  United  States  has  is- 
sued as  many  as  6,000  visas  In  1  day  In 
Tokyo  recently  and  around  2,300  visas  In 
1  day  In  London  to  allow  foreign  tourists 
to  enter  this  country.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  while  over  80  million 
people  throughout  the  world  can  afford 
a  vacation  In  the  United  States,  we  have 
been  able  to  attract  less  than  10  percent 
of  that  market  each  year. 

The  tourist  industry  is  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  Industries  In  this  country, 
but  one  of  the  most  forgotten.  In  1970, 
the  tourist  industry  accounted  for  3.8 
percent  of  our  private  employment.  How- 
ever, by  1980,  a  60-percent  increase  in 
employment  is  expected  in  this  industry. 
And  one  of  the  biggest  reasons  for  this 
sharp  rise  in  employment  will  be  the  in- 
crease in  foreign  tourists. 

Our  Nation  today  is  an  underdeveloped 
country  in  terms  of  foreign  tourism.  I 
commend  the  several  agencies  such  as 
the  International  Visitors  Service  Coun- 
cil, the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  and  the  Dis- 
cover America  Travel  Organization 
which  have  done  such  a  good  Job  In  pro- 
vldhig  service  to  foreign  visitors,  will  co- 
operate in  making  foreign  visitors  wel- 
come. 

We  need  to  support  the  growing  tour- 
ism industry.  And  one  way  to  promote 
foreign  tourism  is  by  making  foreigners 
feel  more  welcome  here  through  the  use 
of  multilingual  signs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  resoluUon  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.  RsB.  lea 

Whereas  in  1971  the  United  States  was  host 
to  almost  13  million  foreign  visitors; 

Whereas  these  foreign  visitors  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  spent  nearly  $3.2  bllUon  here- 

Whereas  the  devaluation  of  the  doUar  has 
made  it  possible  for  more  forelgnera  to  afford 
the  trip  to  the  United  states; 

Whereas  the  Bicentennial  celebration  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
1976  and  of  the  projected  40  mUllon  tour- 
ists that  wm  come  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
one-sixth  of  them  wlU  be  foreigners- 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  not  adequate- 
ly prepared  to  give  these  visitors  the  warm 
welcome  they  deserve:   Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Federal.  State,  and  local 
govemmenta  set  a  precedent  for  private  bus- 
iness by  making  aU  public  signs  and  in- 
scriptions read  In  at  least  two  different  lan- 
guages, one  being  English  and  the  other  be- 
ing either  Spanish,  French,  or  Japanese,  or 
that  these  signs  and  inscriptions  be  pic- 
torially represented  so  that  they  may  I3e  uni- 
versally understood. 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1974— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   «S« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

OMB     WnX     NOT     RELEASE     IMPACT     ATO     rtmSS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  H.R.  9590,  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropriation 
bill,  which  hopefully  will  insure  that  the 
funds  we  provided  for  "B"  students  un- 
der the  ImpcKit  aid  program  are  In  fact 
released  by  OMB. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  apparently  returned  to  its  practice 
of  holding  up  appropriations  the  Cc«i- 
gress  has  passed  and  the  President  has 
signed  Into  law. 

The  latest  instance  of  this  policy  is  in 
the  case  of  impact  aid  to  so-called  B 
students  whose  parents  woric  but  do  not 
live  on  a  Federal  facility. 

The  continuing  resolution  we  adopted 
last  year  provided  $635  million  for  im- 
pact aid. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  signed  the 
continuing  resolution  into  law,  the  Pres- 
ident authorized  OMB  to  impound  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  impact  aid  funds  and 
in  particular  the  funds  for  category  "B" 
students. 

So,  earUer  this  year  the  Congress 
again  appropriated  funds  for  impact 
aid  in  an  effort  to  get  the  administra- 
tion to  obey  the  law. 

Among  the  provisions  we  adopted  was 
one  sponsored  by  Senator  Young  and 
myself  which  specifically  required  full 
funding  for  heavily  Impacted  school  dis- 
tricts such  as  the  Douglas  schools  district 
near  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  which  was 
forced  to  close  down  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's impoimdment  policy. 

Another  of  those  provisions — contained 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion— made  clear  that  category  "B"  stu- 
dents must  be  funded  at  the  rate  of  68 
percent  of  entitlement,  and  not  at  the 
OMB  guideline  of  54  percent. 

And  when  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation did  not  become  law  until  July 
1  of  this  year — In  other  words  until  after 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1937— we  added  a 
provision  to  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  requiring  that  the  funds  made 
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available  under  the  second  supplemental 
remain  available  for  obligation  for  20 
days  after  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion becomes  law. 

Now  OMB  has  reportedly  decided  not 
to  release  the  $59  million  which  we  pro- 
vided for  category  "B"  students.  Their 
alleged  Justlflcation  for  this  is  a  tortured 
Interpretation  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion as  amended.  They  say  that  while 
Congress  may  have  provided  for  68  per- 
cent fimdhig  for  "B"  students,  we  did 
not  specifically  appropriate  funds  for 
that  purpose.  In  other  words,  OMB  has 
conveniently  forgotten  the  Impounded 
funds  provided  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution which  have  remained  in  the 
Treasury. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  now  falls  upon 
us  to  again  make  the  congressional  intent 
"perfectly  clesu-."  We  must  remove  any 
possible  shred  of  doubt  as  to  the  entitle- 
ment to  these  funds. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  this 
amendment  today  to  put  OMB  on  notice. 
I  hope  that  they  will  change  their  posi- 
tion during  the  August  recess  and  release 
the  funds,  as  the  law  requires  them  to 
do. 

But,  if  the  funds  are  not  released  by 
the  time  we  return  in  September,  I  will 
call  up  my  amendment  to  reqxiire  that 
they  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  Rapid  City  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lindly, 
and  the  text  of  my  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amkndmxnt  No.   464 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  Bbort  title. 
TITLE — SCHOOL    ASSISTANCE    IN    FED- 
ERALLY AFFECTED  AREAS 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  carrying  out 
for  fiscal  year  1973  the  provisions  of  section 
3(b)  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  13)  In  accord- 
ance with  the  amendment  to  Public  Law  93- 
26  contained  in  Public  Law  93-60,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  a  period  of  20 
days  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Into 
law,  t69,000,000. 

Rafh)  Crrr  Pmuc  Schools, 
Rapa  City,  S.  Dak.,  July  27. 1973. 
Senator  Oeokge  McOovern, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DvAs  Mr.  McOovzek  :  As  you  know,  the  Sec- 
ona  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  PL  9^ 
60  Increased  the  entitlement  for  "B"  pupils 
from  64%  to  68%.  This  resolution  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
July  1.  However,  Section  301  of  PL  93-60 
states  that  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  iot 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  im- 
less  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  held  that  Sec- 
tion 301  precludes  the  release  of  the  full  08% 
(an  Increase  of  54  mUllon  dollars)  for  "B" 
pupils.  There  Is  stlU  some  hope  that  this 
money  will  be  distributed  as  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriation Committee  has  amended  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriation  Resolution  for  1974 
(HJt.  8947).  The  effect  of  the  amendment  Ui 
to  provide  twenty  days  from  the  date  HJt. 
8047  is  enacted  for  the  obligation  of  th« 


funds  appropriated  In  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act. 

It  has  been  reported  that  these  additional 
funds  could  be  obligated  within  ten  days  If 
they  are  released  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
PubUc  Works  Resolution  (HJl.  8947)  wm 
pass  Congress  very  rapidly  and  get  to  the 
President  during  the  week  of  July  23.  There- 
fore, If  H.B.  8947  Is  enacted,  there  will  be 
only  twenty  days  to  secure  the  release  of 
these  funds. 

I  urge  you  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  additional  69  mUllon 
dollars  so  the  school  districts  can  be  reim- 
bursed the  full  68%  which  was  passed  by 
Congress.  Many  thanks  for  yovir  continued 
support  of  our  schools. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ckaklxs  a.  Liin>LT,  'BAH., 
Swperintendent  of  Schoolt. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  MILITARY 
SERVICES— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDICXNT    NO.    488 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

CONGRESS  SHOTTLO  HALT  AWACS  PSODt7CTION 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  today  to  H  Jl. 
9286  which  would  disaUow  any  additional 
production  of  aircraft  for  the  research 
phase  of  the  Air  Force's  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system — AWACS — pro- 
gram. My  amendment  will  give  Congress 
the  breathing  space  it  badly  requires  to 
responsibly  evaluate  AWACS  against  the 
requirement  for  an  improved  air  surveil- 
lance system. 

I  have  recently  completed  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  AWACS  program 
which  has  raised  serious  questions  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  system 
in  both  its  air  defense  and  tactical  ap- 
plications. This  study  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  Congress  was  premature  last 
year  in  authorizing  two  prototype  aii- 
craft  in  addition  to  the  two  already  in 
use  for  reseau-ch  and  development.  While 
these  aircraft  are  being  built  with  re- 
search— RJD.T.  &  E. — funds,  it  is  clear 
from  a  number  of  statements  made  by  the 
Air  Force  subsequent  to  the  hearings  on 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  that  the  re- 
quest to  build  these  aircraft  was  based  on 
a  desire  to  move  beyond  research  into 
Uie  production  phase. 

Despite  the  Air  Force's  contention  that 
the  two  aircraft  will  be  used  for  "opera- 
tional suitability  testing,"  research  is 
not  the  primary  function  of  these  air- 
craft. Responding  to  a  recent  GAO  re- 
quest for  Information  about  the  feasibil- 
ity of  canceling  the  two  aircraft,  the  Air 
Force  made  the  following  statement: 

Slippage  of  the  production  program  would 
result  In  total  program  cost  increase  due  to 
breaks  In  the  aircraft  production  line  .  .  . 

This  statement  leaves  little  doubt  about 
the  Air  Force's  intent.  A  production  deci- 
sion has  appeurently  already  been  made 
on  AWACS — not  by  Congress,  but  by  the 
Air  Force. 

If  Congress  fails  to  stop  this  effort  to 
circumvent  the  legislative  process,  we 
may  well  be  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
either  having  to  discontinue  a  program 
which  will  have  used  millions  of  tax  dol- 
lars, or  being  forced  to  allow  that  pro- 


gram to  go  forward  before  all  the  facts 
are  in. 

If  we  act  now,  we  can  avoid  this  di- 
lemma. I  have  recently  been  informed  by 
the  General  Accounting  OfDce  that  only 
$4  milUon  will  have  been  committed  to- 
ward procurement  of  the  two  AWAC& 
prototypes  through  August  1973.  This 
expenditure  represents  only  6  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  If  the  Government  acta 
expeditiously  to  suspend  work  on  these 
aircraft,  the  losses  will  be  minimal  and 
the  potential  for  savings  great. 

The  Air  Force  is  already  using  two  air- 
craft for  developmental  testing  of  the 
AWACS  concept.  These  planes  were  used 
in  the  radar  competition  conducted  last 
year  to  determine  the  prime  contractor 
for  the  avionics  system.  The  losing  plane 
is  now  being  equipped  with  the  radar 
system  of  the  winning  aircraft.  The  Air 
Force  will  therefore  be  able  to  continue 
a  more  than  adequate  research  program 
imtll  such  time  as  Congress  makes  a  pro- 
duction decision  on  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  commonsense  and  good 
management  should  not  await  the  vagar- 
ies of  the  legislative  process.  I  have  there- 
fore sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense asking  him  to  suspend  work  im- 
mediately on  the  two  AWACS  proto- 
types. I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  can 
work  with  the  Defense  Department  on 
this  matter  to  assure  that  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  American  people  are  served. 

Too  often  in  the  past  the  American 
taxpayer  has  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
questionable  defense  systems  because  it 
is  cheaper  to  buy  them  than  to  terminate 
contracts  and  production  lines.  The  mis- 
use of  R.D.T.  &  E.  funds  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  commit  Congress  to  un- 
proven  defense  concepts  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  If  Congress  is  to  play  an 
energetic  role  In  strengthening  our  na- 
tional defense  by  trimming  excessive 
waste,  then  we  will  have  to  begin  by  in- 
sisting that  individual  programs  such 
as  AWACS  are  not  thrust  upon  the 
American  taxpayer  before  they  are  given 
sulequate  scrutiny. 

If  Congress  is  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  responsible  Judgment  on 
AWACS,  then  it  must  have  sufficient 
time  to  examine  each  of  the  options 
available  to  perform  the  Edr  surveillance 
function  In  a  cost-effective  msuiner.  We 
must  insist  that  a  system  which  raises 
so  many  fundamental  questions  about 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  receives  the 
scrutiny  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

First.  My  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  dated  Aiigust  1,  1973; 

Second.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  General  dated  July  25,  1973, 
and  its  enclosure,  a  memorandum  from 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  dated 
July  2. 1973,  containing  information  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  cancelling  the  two 
protot3T>e  aircraft  currently  to  the  Ini- 
tial stages  of  production; 

Third.  My  research  report  on  the  air- 
borne  warning  and  control   systems — 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
aa  follows: 
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Attgust  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Jamxs  R.  Schlbsxmcxb, 
Secretary  of  Deferue, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Mb.  SacuTABT:  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  MUitary  Procurement  Bm 
which  would  dlsaUow  additional  aircraft  for 
use  In  connection  with  the  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  until  Congress 
speclflcaUy  approves  continuation  of  that 
program.  I  am  enclosing  a  comprehensive 
study  of  AWACS  which  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  feastbUlty  of  the  system  In 
both  the  air  defense  and  tactical  applica- 
tion. My  amendment  Is  Intended  to  give  both 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
time  required  to  re-evaluate  this  expensive 
program. 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  aU  of  the 
conclusions  of  my  report,  I  hope  you  will 
agree  that  additional  decision-making  time 
Is  required  and  suspend  further  work  on  the 
two  prototypes  authorized  last  year  until 
such  time  as  a  production  decision  is  forth- 
coming. While  these  aircraft  are  being  pur- 
chased with  RDT&E  funds,  they  clearly  rep- 
resent the  opening  of  the  AWACS  produc- 
tion line.  Especially  In  Ught  of  the  questions 
raised  in  my  study,  the  procurement  of  op- 
^  eratlonal  AWACS  aircraft  is  premature  at 
best,  and  at  worst  may  unalterably  commit 
the  nation  to  a  system  the  worth  of  which 
Is  yet  unproven. 

If  you  take  expeditious  action  with  regard 
to  the  prototypes,  you  wlU  be  moving  to 
suspend  work  on  a  program  which  has  thus 
far  expended  only  $4  million  of  the  $67  mil- 
lion required  for  completion.  Even  consider- 
ing whatever  minor  contract  penalties  that 
may  result,  the  potential  for  savings  will  be 
great  as  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  wUl  be  able  to  carefully  scrutinize 
the  necessity  for  a  complex  $2.6  bUUon  pro- 
gram. 

As  you  know,  the  Air  Force  Is  currently 
conducting  an  extensive  series  of  R&D  tests 
on  AWACS  with  the  two  aircraft  used  In  the 
radar  fly-off  competition.  I  think  you  wlU 
agree  that  these  aircraft  are  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue developmental  research  on  AWACS 
untU  a  production  decision  Is  made  by  Con- 
gress when  It  considers  the  FT-1976  budget. 

I  see  no  reason  why  Congress  should  be 
at  odds  with  your  Department  over  an  Issue 
as  fundamental  as  providing  our  nation  with 
a  cost-effective,  survlvable  and  reliable  air 
survelUance  system.  I  am  therefore  hopeful 
that  you  wUl  give  my  study  on  AWACS  care- 
ful consideration  and  take  action  to  assure 
that  our  opportunity  to  re-evaluate  AWACS 
is  not  foreclosed  by  a  head-long  rush  into 
production. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  p.  Eaolcton, 

I/.5.  Senator. 

Assistant  CoiiFTBOLj.ra  OENcaAi. 

or  THi  UNnxD  Statbs, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  25, 1973. 
B-163058. 

Hon.  Thoius  F.  Saglttom, 
VS.  Senate. 

DXAB  Sznatob  EACtxTON:  As  a  result  of  an 
Informal  request  from  a  member  of  your  staff 
on  June  14,  1973,  we  have  obtained  the  en- 
closed Information  from  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  concerning  the  cancellation  of 
the  two  aircraft  on  the  AWACS  program. 

Basically,  the  Air  Foroe  memo  states  that 
the  cost  expended  on  the  program  through 
August  1973  wUl  be  about  $4  mllUon.  The  Air 
Force  further  stated  that  the  estimated  coat 
to  complete  production  of  the  aircraft  Ls  $67 
million.  Other  program  considerations  that 
would  result  from  the  cancellation  also  are 
put  forth  by  the  Air  Force. 


If  we  can  be  of  further  awHBtance.  please 
caU. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  D.  Moaais, 
AstUtant  Comptroller  General. 
Enclosure. 

Depakticent  or  thx  An  Fobcx, 
Hxaoquahtess  vs.  Ant  Fobcx, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Subject:   OAO  Request  for  Information  on 
the  AWACS  Program  for  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  (Your  Itr.  26  Jun  73). 
To:   AF/Aca. 

The  attachment  to  the  letter  referenced 
above  requested  Information  about  the  two 
Boeing  707  aircraft  Initially  approved  In  the 
FY  1973  authorization.  The  two  aircraft  ««* 
referred  to  In  the  answer  below  as  test  air- 
craft #3  and  #4.  Answers  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions follow:  y 

a.  What  Is  the  current  production  and  ex- 
pended cost  status  of  the  two  alrcraftTBoelng 
production/outside  procurement  releases  for 
test  aircraft  #3  and  #4  began  this  month 
(June  1973)  for  the  following  parts  and 
assen^blles. 

Section  46  (beefed  \xp  to  acoonunodate  the 
rotodome) . 

Oear  Boxes 

Nacelle  Support  Fittings 

Nose  Landing  Oeara 

Power  Packs 

Engine  Struts 

Liquid  Cooling  Systems 

Cabinet  Air  Conditioning  Sj^tetns 

Avionics  Cooling  Systems 

Bleed  Air  Systems 

Auxiliary  Power  Unit  Assemblies 

The  buildup  of  Boeing  cash  expenditures 
and  non-cancellable  commitments  for  this 
effort  are  as  follows : 

[Dollars  In  mlUlons] 

June  1973: 

Expended  o 

Commitments 1.8 

Cumulative    required 1.6 

July  1973: 

E^q^ended    .6 

Commitments . 1.6 

Cumulative  required 2. 0 

August  1973: 

Expended    1.  5 

Commitments 2.5 

Cumulative  required 4.0 

B.  If  the  aircraft  program  (for  test  air- 
craft #3  and  #4)  was  to  be  canceUed  now, 
what  would  be  the  cost  impact  vs  the  cost  to 
complete?  The  total  cost  to  complete  the 
two  aircraft  Is  estimated  at  $67  million.  Any 
near  term  savings  related  to  cancellation  of 
these  aircraft  would  be  reduced  by  the  sunk 
costs  at  the  time  of  termination,  as  Identified 
in  the  cumulative  requirements  position  In 
paragraph  a.  above.  It  would  be  further  re- 
duced by  the  costs  of  replanning  and  negoti- 
ating a  restructured  program. 

c.  What  Impact  would  cancellation  of  the 
production  of  these  two  aircraft  now  have 
on  the  AWACS  program?  CanceUatlon  of 
AWACS  test  aircraft  #3  and  #4  would  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  total  program. 
It  would  result  In  a  broken  contract  and  the 
necessity  to  renegotiate  a  totaUy  restruc. 
tured  program.  The  remaining  two  aircraft 
would  have  to  absorb  the  38  aircraft  flight 
test  months  currently  programed  for  test  air- 
craft #3  and  #4.  This  would  slip  the  com- 
pletion of  flight  test  by  at  least  16  months, 
with  a  similar  slip  in  production  deliveries 
and  Initial  operating  capability  unless  the 
risk  of  Increased  concurrency  Is  accepted. 
Further,  the  "cost  to  complete"  the  two 
aircraft  would  not  represent  a  savings  since 
this  cost  would  have  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
production  program  because  these  two  air- 
craft are  slated  for  opkeratlonal  delivery  after 
completion  of  the  test  program.  Slippage  of 


the  production  program  would  result  In  total 
program  cost  Increase  due  to  breaks  In  the 
aircraft  production  line,  a  loas  of  learning, 
renegotiation  with  the  prime  contractor  and 
with  his  subcontractor,  and  economic  escala- 
tion. 

BKNTON  K.  PABTIIf , 

Brigadier  General,  VSAF. 

BZPOBT  ON   TRX  AlXBOBNX   WaBNINO  AMD 

CoNimoL  Ststbics  (AWACS) 

(A  research  paper  prepared  by  Senator 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton) 

SUMUAKT  CONCLUSIOKS  AND  BXCOMMXNDAnONS 

The  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Sys- 
tem (AWACS)  aircraft,  a  modified  Boeing 
707,  Is  being  requested  as  part  of  an  Air 
Force  plan  to  upgrade  U.S.  air  defenses 
against  attack  by  strategic  bombers.  The 
Air  Force  proposed  also  that  this  surveUlance 
and  command  and  control  platform  be  used 
In  a  tactical  role  to  replace  aircraft  now 
avaUable  for  battle  management  In  air  com- 
bat. The  current  program  calls  for  eventual 
construction  of  42  of  these  E3A  aircraft, 
as  the  modified  Boeing  707  is  now  designated, 
32  for  air  defense  applications  and  10  for 
tactical  air  applications. 

The  AWACS  program  is  subjected  to  a 
comprehensive  analysis  In  the  body  of  this 
Study.  This  examination  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1.  The  consensus  of  military  opinion  for 
smne  two  decades,  that  is.  since  the  advent 
of  long-range  bombers,  has  been  that  the 
benefits  of  constructing  continental  or  wide- 
area  defenses  against  heavy  bomber  attack 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  costs. 

2.  There  Is  no  compelling  need  to  Improve 
the  UJ3.  air  defense  capability,  which  has 
been  in  a  state  of  sectilar  decline  for  ten 
years  as  a  result  of  the  steady  reduction 
of  the  Soviet  bomber  "threat."  There  are, 
furthermore,  no  signs  that  this  trend  In  the 
Soviet  strategic  bomber  force  will  be  reversed. 
whUe  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China  Is  pup- 
suing  a  parallel  course  of  reliance  on  Inter- 
continental baUUtlc  mlssUes  for  its  strategic 
offensive  weapon.  The  primary  reason  for  the 
de-emphasls  on  long-range  bombers  Is  their 
relative  slowness  as  compared  to  ballistic 
mlssUes,  a  slowness  which  permits  advance 
warning  of  Impending  attack. 

3.  Even  assuming  that  there  were  a  need 
for  defense  against  strategic  bombing  attacks, 
the  AWACS  platform  Is  not  militarily  effec- 
tive or  a  cost-effective  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  forward  defense  and  command  and 
control  of  manned-Interceptors.  Though  its 
look-down  radar  clearly  has  advantages  over 
existing  radars,  the  benefits  of  this  capsbUlty 
are  neutralized  by  the  extreme  vulnerabmty 
of  the  E3A  to  attack  by  passive  homing  mls- 
sUes. At  a  conservatively  estimated  cost  of 
$63  million  per  aircraft,  the  AWACS  Is  an 
expensive  target  for  missiles  costing  a  deter- 
mined enemy  only  a  fraction  of  that  amount. 

Thus  It  Is  neither  cost  effective  In  relation 
to  the  presumed  threat  or  In  relation  to  the 
Investment  required  to  counter  It. 

4.  The  1972  ABM  Treaty  between  the 
UJ8J3JI.  and  the  UJ3.,  in  essence,  provides  a 
"free  ride"  for  ballUtlc  mlssUes.  There  is 
no  justlflcation  for  a  heavy  defense  against 
the  secondary  threat  of  bombers,  when,  the 
va.  has  agreed  to  forgo  a  heavy  dnense 
against  the  primary  threat  of  ICBMs.  This  is 
e^>eclally  so  In  view  of  the  fact  that  bombers 
would  be  used  In  a  "clean-up"  role,  arriving 
over  target  after  ICBMs  have  destroyed  mUl- 
tary  targets,  Including  AWACS  and  Inter- 
ceptor bases. 

6.  In  Its  tactical  application,  AWAOS  la 
subject  to  the  aame  threat.  Though  the  Air 
Force  claims  that  the  AWACS  would  be  de- 
ployed far  from  the  air  theatre.  It  Is  likely 
to  be  the  center  of  concerted  attacks  by  the 
enemy,  except  In  those  clrciunstances  where 
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It  can  take  advantage  of  sanctuaries  in  a 
space  adjacent  to  the  air  battle — a  condition 
which  existed  in  Indochina  hut  is  unlikely 
to  be  repeated  elsewhere. 

6.  In  any  event,  the  high  cost  of  AWAC8,  If 
procxired  for  a  tactical  mission  alone,  makes 
It  prohibitive  as  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
tactical  air  battle  management.  Since  It 
cannot  be  Justified  for  air  defense,  the  mis- 
sion of  tactical  air  control  must  be  satisfied 
by  some  other  system  designed  to  cost  rather 
than  added  on  to  an  air  defense  system. 

7.  The  OTH-B  radar  program,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  early  warning  to  alert 
AW  ACS  aircraft,  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  Its  ooet  In  relation  to  air  defense  needs 
and  other  benefits.  Likewise,  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  develop  advanced  Inter- 
ceptors, because  of  their  uses  beyond  de- 
fending against  a  strategic  bomber  attack. 
These  components  of  the  over-all  air  defense 
modernization  scheme  merit  continued  re- 
search and  development. 

8.  The  AWACS  platform  cannot  be  Jtistlfled 
in  either  an  air  defense  or  tactical  air  appli- 
cation. The  question  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate surveillance  and  command  and  control 
capability  requires  fxirther  Investigation  In 
terms  of  options  which  meet  the  criteria  of 
cost-effectiveness,  survivability,  and  rellabll- 

KKCOlfMZNDATZONS 

Based  on  the  foregoing  analysis.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  Congress : 

1.  Delete  funds  for  any  further  aircraft 
procurement  In  connection  with  the  AWACS 
program. 

2.  Continue  funding  of  the  OTH-B  radar 
program. 

3.  Reduce  fimdlng  for  the  AWACS  pro- 
gram to  a  level  sufllclent  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum research  and  development,  especially 
on  the  electronics  system. 

4.  Direct  OSD  and  the  Air  Force  to  provide 
studies  on  the  points  raised  in  this  study, 
specifically  on  all  options  to  AWACS  to  fill 
the  command  and  control  requirement  in  a 
tactical  environment. 

6.  Allocate  funds  for  the  study  of  aircraft 
to  flU  the  IMI  role,  including  the  study  of 
aircraft  now  in  development. 

I.    STSTSM    DESCRIPTION    AITO    MISSIONS 

The  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS)  Is  part  of  a  plan  being  developed 
by  the  Air  Force  to  upgrade  the  US.  conti- 
nental air  defense  capability.  The  plan  in- 
cludes the  AWACS  aircraft,  an  Over-the- 
Horizon-Backscatter  (OTH-B)  long-range 
radar  system,  and  an  Unproved  manned  In- 
terceptor (IMI).  Additionally,  AWACS  Is  be- 
ing designed  to  provide  a  battle  manage- 
ment capability  for  tactical  air  forces,  in- 
cluding air  surveillance,  and  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications  functions. 

The  proposed  AWACS  aircraft  Is  a  convert- 
ed four-engine  Boeing  707,  redesignated  E3A 
and  modified  to  carry  a  large  saucer-shaped 
rotodome  on  twin  pylons  above  the  fuselage. 
Housed  In  the  aircraft  woxild  be  a  communi- 
cations-electronics section  and  an  air  com- 
bat operations  section.  The  AWACS  platform 
would  carry.  In  addition  to  a  flight  crew  of 
four,  a  battle  commander,  a  communica- 
tions-electronics team  of  four,  and  an  air 
defense  operations  team  of  eight. 

Subsystems  within  the  core  configuration 
of  the  aircraft  are  designed  to  perform  two 
functions:  (l)  surveillance.  Identification, 
and  tracking  of  hostile  and  friendly  aircraft 
In  a  specific  sector  or  battle  zone  and  (3) 
data  analysis  and  communications  foe  the 
purpose  of  command  and  control  of  UJ3.  air- 
craft. 

The  first  function  would  be  performed  by 
radars  In  the  rotodome,  which  provide  a  look- 
down  oapabUity.  by  ancillary  radcuv,  and  by 
analysis  and  display  equipment  which  per- 
mits continuous  tracking  of  acquired  targets. 
If  perfected,  AWACS  radar  capabUlty  will  be 
Its  chief  distinguishing  feature,  aUowlng  It 


to  discriminate  low-flying  aircraft  ttom  the 
ground-level  "clutter"  which  Interferes  with 
normal  radar  c^>eratlons  over  land  and  sea. 

Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr..  former  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  described 
this  aspect  of  AWACS  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
February  26,  1970,  as  follows  : 

"The  secret  of  the  whole  system  Is  that 
this  radar  would  be  able  to  detect  aircraft 
coming  In  down  low.  Just  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  the  ground.  It  would  be  able 
to  discriminate  between  what  Is  water  or 
ground  and  what  is  a  moving  airplane.  That 
Is  the  heart  of  the  whole  system." 

AWAC's  second  function  Is.  from  an  equip- 
ment standpoint,  essentially  one  of  analyzing 
and  communicating  information.  It  mvolves 
processing  and  displaying  data  and  commu- 
nicating information  on  priority  targets  to 
central  defense  sectors  on  the  ground  and 
to  the  appropriate  mterceptor  or  other 
fighter  aircraft  and  vectoring  them  to  de- 
stroy incoming  hostile  aircraft. 

Aside  from  its  radars,  AWACS,  or  the  E3A. 
thus  carries  a  sophisticated  electronics  pack- 
age of  data  processing,  relaying,  displaying, 
and  communlcatmg  equipment,  as  well  as  a 
system  for  active  Interrogation  of  unidenti- 
fied aircraft. 

The  AWACS  is  being  designed,  as  noted,  to 
fulfill  two  missions:  (1)  defense  of  the  con- 
tinental U.S.,  and  perhaps  Euroi>e,  against 
attack  by  bombers,  presumably  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  (2)  management  of 
friendly  air  forces  in  a  tactical  environment. 

In  Its  first  role,  for  Aerospace  Defense 
Command.  AWACS  Is  to  be  linked  to  a  sys- 
tem of  OTH-B  radars  which  are  to  provide 
initial  warning  of  bomber  sorties  while  they 
are  still  distant  from  the  VS.  (This  same 
notification  may  also  be  provided  by  non- 
radar  monitoring  systems,  such  as  electronics 
Intelligence  or  communications  Intelligence, 
which  will  {Uso  reflect  any  raids.)  Upon  no- 
tice of  Impending  raids  or  possible  raids,  the 
AWACS  aircraft  would  fiy  out  more  than 
1.000  miles  and  take  station  m  order  to  per- 
form its  functions  as  an  Intermediate  radar 
tracking  and  command  and  control  facility. 
Employing  its  look-down  radar  and  data 
processing  systems,  the  AWACS  aircraft  wUl 
pick  out  enemy  bombers,  some  fljrlng  low  to 
avoid  detection  by  normal '  ground-based, 
llne-of-slght  radars,  and  direct  surface-to- 
air  missile  batteries  or  manned  Interceptors 
to  engage  them.  The  on-statlon  time  for 
AWACS  established  m  the  Selected  Acquisi- 
tion Report  (SAR)  was  seven  hours  but  It 
has  since  been  reduced  to  five  hovirs.  Thirty- 
two  aircraft  are  bemg  requested  for  this 
air  defense  mission. 

In  its  second  role,  for  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, the  AWACS  platform  would  replace 
the  Airborne  Command  and  Control  Center 
Aircraft  (C-130E)  presently  In  operation.  In 
this  mode,  AWACS  Is  seen  as  an  alternative 
to  or  as  a  means  of  modernizing  existing 
battle  management  facilities — ground-based 
or  airborne — such  as  the  C-130E,  the  Navy's 
new  E2C,  or  other  aircraft  which  have  been 
used  in  this  role.  Mission  Interchangeablllty 
between  the  air  defense  and  tactical  air 
modes  Is  achieved  by  changing  central  proc- 
essor software.  Ten  aircraft  are  being  re- 
quested for  the  tactical  role. 

The  Justification  for  AWACS  In  a  tactical 
air  environment  is  largely  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
In  which  pilots  of  interdiction  fighter- 
bombers  operating  from  Thailand  encoun- 
tered orientation  problems  while  operating 
in  hostile  airspace  over  North  Vietnam,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  UJS.  ground  control  facili- 
ties. 

To  counter  this  lack  of  survelUance  and 
control  capability,  the  Air  Force  equipped  a 
number  of  aircraft  with  radars,  data  proc- 
essing equipment,  and  communications  fa- 
cilities to  provide  ftMward  area  assistance  to 


the  fighter-bombers.  Additionally,  photo- 
graphic and  electronic  surveillance  was  con- 
ducted by  drones  or  manned  aircraft  prior 
to  U.S.  raids  on  North  Vietnam  and  this 
information  was  provided  to  pilots  to  give 
them  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  en- 
vironment they  were  entering,  including  the 
deployment  of  hostile  fighter  squadrons,  ra- 
dars, and  missile  batteries,  as  well  as  the 
terrain. 

Because  this  system  grew  up  piecemeal  as 
a  response  to  unanticipated  and  changing 
tactical  conditions,  it  was  not  designed  to 
meet  the  ordinary  cost-effectiveness  criteria 
which  govern  modem  U.S.  weapons  systems. 
Development  Concept  Paper  No.  6  approved 
the  development  of  the  AWACS  platform  for 
air  defense  but  deferred  the  decision  on 
AWACS  m  a  tactical  role.  It  was  not  until 
Revision  1  to  DCP  No.  5  was  Issued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1970  that  a  tactical  role  was  approved 
for  the  system.  At  the  same  time,  the  total 
quantity  was  reduced  from  64  to  42  aircraft. 

Since  the  approval  of  AWACS  as  a  tacti- 
cal system,  the  Air  Force  has  given  special 
emphasis  to  this  role,  raising  It  to  the  level 
of  a  requirement  equal  in  significance  to 
that  of  air  defense.  Asked  whether  greater 
stress  was  being  laid  on  the  tactical  role  of 
AWACS  as  opposed  to  the  bomber  defense 
role,  an  Air  Force  spokesman  gave  the  fol- 
lowmg  reply  In  Senate  testimony  on  the 
Defense  Procurement  Bill  \n  February.  1970: 

"Last  year  there  was  general  agreement 
withm  OSD  and  the  Air  Force  that  AWACS 
was  required  for  Its  tactical  application  as 
well  as  for  Its  role  m  air  defense  of  CONUS. 
...  A  recent  revision  to  the  DCP  No.  6  recog- 
nizes the  need  of  AWACS  for  both  tactical 
applications  and  air  defense.  This  revision  Is 
not  a  deemphasls  of  the  air  defense  role  but 
is  a  formal  recognition  of  equal  Importance 
of  the  tactical  role  for  AWACS." 

The  revision  to  DCP  No.  6  was  based  on  a 
cost-effectiveness  comparison  of  AWACS  to 
the  make-shift  system  which  had  grown  up 
under  battle  conditions  in  Indochina.  Natur- 
ally, AWACS  showed  advantages  from  a  cost 
standpoint,  especially  If  It  was  already  go- 
ing to  be  purchased  In  large  numbers  for 
air  defense. 


XX.   Sm'JUC    KVALUATION 

A.  The  Evolution  of  Air  Defense 
The  ctirrent  Impetus  for  building  AWACS 
stems  from  a  decline  in  the  U.S.  air  defense 
posture,  a  condition  which  will  be  addressed 
further  on.  The  beginnings  of  the  AWACS 
concept,  however,  dates  back  ten  years  to 
1963  when  the  requirement  for  a  look-down 
radar  capability  was  first  established.  Ad- 
vances in  radar  technology  since  that  time 
made  a  reality  of  this  concept  and  look- 
down  radars  are  now  being  Incorporated  In 
numerous  other  aircraft  types,  including  the 
F-15,  which  has  been  proposed  along  with 
other  aircraft  for  the  Improved  manned  in- 
terceptor role. 

Yet  AWACS  must  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  evolution  of  air  defense  as  a 
whole.  Air  defense  ciistomarlly  signifies  the 
protection  of  broad  or  continental  land 
masses  from  attack  by  bombers  armed  with 
either  "gravity"  nuclecu'  bombs  or  "stand-off" 
weapons  which  permit  launching  of  warheads 
while  the  aircraft  remains  distant  from  the 
target. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  bombers  constituted  the  pri- 
mary strategic  offensive  force  for  nuclear 
nations.  Even  In  the  early  period  of  the 
bomber  era,  when  radars  were  less  sophisti- 
cated and  bombers  had  greater  range  limita- 
tions, it  was  generally  conceded  to  be  Im- 
possible to  develop  an  air  defense  system 
that  was  near  leak-proof.  Furthermore,  an 
attempt  to  achieve  even  an  approximation 
of  a  leak-proof  system  was  ctmsidered  to  be 
prohibitively  expensive  and  not  worth  the 
cost,  especially  in  view  of  the  advantages  of 
the  offense  over  the  defense. 
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As  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Oeneral  Hoyt 
8.  Vandenburg  expressed  it  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  In  1953: 

"There  is  a  law  of  diminishing  returns 
that  applies  to  air  defense.  Any  defense  sys- 
tem that  stepped  26%  of  the  attackers  is 
highly  capable.  Our  greatest  defensive  and 
offensive  weapon  is  our  strategic  force." 

General  Vandenburg's  advice  was  not 
heeded,  however,  and  by  the  end  of  1963, 
Congress  had  approved  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  massive  or  "thick"  air  defense 
sytem.  The  heart  or  brain  of  this  heavy  air 
defense  package  was  a  tracking  and  data 
processing  facility  called  SAOE,  an  acronym 
for  "semi-automatic  ground  environment." 
The  sensory  capacity  of  the  VS.  air  defense 
system  lay  in  its  radar  network,  including 
the  Pine  Tree  and  Distant  Early  Warning 
lines  to  the  north,  the  radars  mounted  in 
Texas  towers  in  coastal  waters  and  in  radar 
picket  ships  (DERs)  in  the  open  ocean,  and 
the  early  airborne  warning  aircraft,  such  as 
the  EC-131. 

At  each  of  the  SAGE  facilities,  a  four-story 
radar  control  building  housed  14-ton  com- 
puters used  to  record  the  tracks  of  enemy 
aircraft  by  processing  Inputs  from  the  ex- 
ternal radars.  Command  and  control  c^>era- 
tlons  were  based  at  the  facility  as  well,  to 
give  target  direction  to  Interceptor  squad- 
rons. 

By  1962,  33  SAGE  sites  were  In  operation 
around  the  VS.  That  was  the  peak  year  for 
SAOE  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  over- 
all deemphasls  In  the  VS.  air  defense  force. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  the  ensuing 
cutback,  not  least  of  which  was  the  advent 
of  the  missile  age.  SAOE,  a  four-story,  above- 
ground  facility,  was  highly  vulnerable  to 
missile  attack. 

There  were  other  factors,  however,  which 
made  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  costly 
SAOE  sites  advisable.  Defense  planners 
found  that  the  early  SAOE  system  had  sev- 
eral weaknesses,  summarized  briefly  below: 

1.  The  SAOE  computers  did  not  have  the 
capacity  to  process  all  radar  Inputs  and  the 
software  system  was  easily  baffled  by  the 
slightest  variation  of  flight  pattern. 

2.  A  low-level  detection  capability  was 
practically  non-existent. 

3.  SAGE  was  highly  vulnerable  to  nxlsslle 
attack  or  sabotage — a  grenade  thrown  from 
outside  the  perimeter  fence  could  incapac- 
itate the  entire  system. 

4.  Manning  the  SAOE  facilities  became 
difficult  because  of  the  high  turnover  rate 
among  highly-trained  technicians,  which 
caused  high  training  costs. 

In  1963,  therefore,  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, as  It  was  then  named,  began  a  slow 
process  of  phased  reduction.  In  the  same  year, 
the  Air  Force  requested  Its  first  appropriation 
for  what  was  in  time  to  become  AWACS. 
By  1971.  the  retltled  Aerospace  Defense  Com- 
mand had  eliminated  all  but  seven  SAOE 
sites  and  these  remaining  sites  were  oper- 
ating at  less  than  full  capacity.  In  flscal  year 
1970  alone,  the  first  full  year  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  the  following  cuts  were  made 
in  air  defense:  14  fighter-interceptor  squad- 
rons, 41  Nike  missile  batteries.  49  airborne 
early  warning  aircraft,  29  search  radars,  17 
gap-filler  radars. 

According  to  testimoney  by  Admiral 
Thomas  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  January.  1972.  U.S. 
continental  air  defense  had  been  reduced  by 
60 '^   over  the  previous  decade. 

In  effect,  then,  the  United  States  has  prob- 
ably had  only  a  moderately  effective  capacity 
for  monitoring  enemy  bombers  and  directing 
Interceptors  or  surface-to-air  missile  bat- 
teries against  a  strategic  bomber  attack  in 
the  years  since  General  Vandenburg  first 
warned  Congress  of  the  exorbitant  cost  and 
minimal  retxim  gained  from  air  defense.  It 
is  unknown  whether  the  U.8.  even  reached 
36%  maximum  suggested  by  General  Vanden- 
burg. since  the  U.S.  pre-eminence  in  strategic 


offensive  systems  (bombers,  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs)  and  a  generally  defensive  and  cau- 
tious Soviet  military  strategy  obviated  the 
necessity  for  testmg  the  system  in  actual 
battle  conditions. 

An  Incident  In  1969  nevertheless  elicited  a 
strong  reaction  from  civilians  who  believe 
that  air-tight  or  heavy  defense  of  the  skies 
Is  feasible  or  desirable.  A  Cuban  MIG-17 
flew  undetected  to  Homestead  Air  Force  Base 
In  Florida,  landing  while  the  President's  air- 
craft, Air  Force  One,  was  parked  nearby. 
Tlie  pilot,  who  was  defecting  from  Cuba, 
fiew  his  aircraft  at  extremely  low  altitudes, 
thus  escaping  radar  detection. 

In  October,  1971,  another  Cuban  plane, 
cwylng  21  sugar  technicians,  fiew  unde- 
teixed  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  landed 
at  New  Orleans.  On  this  occasion,  no  effort 
was  made  to  avoid  detection  by  U.S.  radars. 
Apparently  no  such  effort  was  necessary. 

B»p.  F.  Edward  Hubert,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  criticized 
the  condition  of  U.S  air  defense  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Since  our  potential  enemies  know  of  the 
gaping  holes  in  our  air  defenses,  I  think  It 
Is  high  time  that  the  American  people  were 
let  in  on  this  open  secret." 

The  Defense  Department  defended  Itself 
against  Congressman  Hubert's  charge  that 
weaknesses  In  the  n.S.  air  defense  system, 
especially  in  the  southern  sector,  constituted 
a  threat  to  national  survival.  A  Defense  De- 
partment spokesman  declared  that:  "A  po- 
tential attack  on  the  southeastern  United 
States  is  not  a  great  likelihood."  Asked 
whether  there  was  any  way  the  Soviet  Union 
could  launch  a  surprise  bomber  attack  on  the 
United  States,  be  replied,  "No." 

As  for  improvements  m  the  existing  sys- 
tem. Admiral  Moorer,  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  made  the 
following  comment,  echoing  the  views  of 
General  Vandenburg  two  decades  before: 

"I  think  that  you  are  always  gomg  to 
have  the  possibility  that  a  single  plane  fiy- 
ing  on  the  deck  can  penetrate  almost  any 
system  that  you  could  develop  ...  It  would 
be  very  expensive  Indeed  to  build  up  a  sys- 
tem in  this  area  to  have  a  100%  leak-proof 
system.  It  would  be  very  expensive  for  the 
purpose  of  Intercepting  one  or  two  aircraft  a 
year." 

The  Air  Force  attempted  to  satisfy  Con- 
gressman Hubert's  demands  that  the  south- 
eastern United  States  be  provided  with  pro- 
tection by  increasing  radar  coverage  and  in- 
terceptors in  that  sector,  though  military 
planners  continue  to  discount  the  possibility 
of  an  attack  from  that  azimuth. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Air  Force 
gave  a  high  priority  to  the  "modernization" 
of  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  a 
modernization  which  Includes  procurement 
of  AWACS,  OTH-B.  and  an  IMI.  The  Air 
Force  holds  that  these  three  systems  are  an 
integral  package  required  by  ADC  and  that 
none  of  the  components  of  the  system  would 
operate  successfully  without  the  other  two. 

The  Justification  provided  by  the  Air  Force 
for  its  modernization  program  rest.  It  should 
be  noted,  on  studies  which  were  structured 
to  lead  a  favorable  decision  on  the  program. 
Cost-effectiveness  studies  compared  AWACS 
with  existing  air  defense  systems.  On  this 
basis,  and  assuming  again  the  need  for  air 
defense  at  all.  AWACS  emerged  as  relatively 
cost-effective.  In  order  to  Justify  the  assump- 
tion of  a  need  for  a  defense  against  bombers, 
the  Backfire  medium-range  bomber  was  made 
to  appear  in  intelligence  estimates  as  a  ptos- 
slble  new  threat  to  the  continental  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  cost-effectiveness  analy- 
sis, the  Air  Force  also  prepared  several  rou- 
tine Development  Concept  Papers  on  the 
general  question  of  air  defense.  The  first 
DCP  presented  four  options.  The  first  op- 
tion proposed  a  reduction  in  air  defense 
with  no  modernization.  The  three  remain- 
ing options  all  Included  both  the  AWACS 


platform  and  the  OTH-B  radar.  The  cost 
of  these  four  options  was  then  compared 
to  cost  of  operating  the  existing  air  de- 
fense system,  i.e.,  the  SAGE  system. 

The  first  or  reduction  option  was  sum- 
marUy  rejected.  The  remaining  three,  when 
compared  with  the  expensive  and  early 
SAOE  system,  showed  the  benefits  of  mod- 
ernization through  procurement  of  AWACS 
and  OTH-B,  smce  no  other  alternative  was 
add?e8sed.  The  requirement  for  AWACS  was 
thus  built  Into  the  consideration  of  options. 
Other  possible  options  for  a  surface  ground 
control  system  or  other  modes  of  airborne 
operation  were  simply  eliminated  from  the 
beginning. 

The  effect  of  this  type  of  approach  to  the 
problem  is  reflected  In  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  OAO  study,  which  apparently 
accepted  the  Air  Force  operational  require- 
ment for  command  and  control  definition 
of  Its  operational  requlremient  for  command 
and  control  in  terms  that  made  AWACS  an 
Inescapable  conclusion: 

"Although  the  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  studied  and  analyzed  the 
coat  and  effectiveness  of  AWACS,  these  stud- 
ies compared  the  AWACS  to  existing  systems 
that  AWACS  was  designed  to  replace.  A  cost 
effectiveness  study  in  the  classical  sense  was 
not  possible  because  no  other  system  could 
meet  the  operational  requirement."  (empha- 
sis added) 

B.  Evaluation  of  the  Current  "Threat" 

The  decision  by  the  Air  Force  to  lay  special 
emphasis  on  AWACS  and  the  associated  sys- 
tems— a  decision  which  appears  to  run  co\in- 
ter  to  two  decades  of  military  thinking  about 
air  defense — seems  even  mc»v  curious  in 
view  of  the  present  bomber  "threat"  to  the 
U.S.  By  its  own  admission,  the  Air  Force  is 
not  attempting  to  deal  with  occurrences 
such  as  the  undetected  landings  of  the  two 
Cuban  alrcrafts.  Its  decision  would  be  ra- 
tional only  in  the  light  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  bomber  "threat."  A  review  of 
this  ""threat"  indicates  that  Just  the  reverse 
is  true. 

The  Soviet  manned  bomber  capability  has 
diminished  significantly  over  the  past  dec- 
ade and  more,  apparently  In  consequence  of 
a  high-level  decision  to  forego  long-range 
bombers  in  favor  of  ICBMs.  Accordtag  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1960  bad  a  total  of  1.360  medium  and  long- 
range  bombers  and  tankers.  By  1966.  that 
number  had  decimed  to  1,040  and  today  It 
is  estimated  to  be  some  900. 

More  Importantly,  the  Soviet  long-range 
bomber  fleet  has  declined  from  216  in  1966 
to  196  in  1973.  Most  of  this  decline  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  retirement  of  aging  bombers 
from  the  long-range  force.  While  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  Soviets  are  not  scrapping  their 
force.  It  is  equally  evident  that  they  are  not 
augmenting  it. 

In  his  March.  1973  posture  statement,  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson  said 
of  the  Soviet  long-range  bomber  force : 

"The  Soviet  intercontinental  heavy  bomber 
force  remains,  as  it  has  for  the  last  few 
years,  at  approximately  196  aircraft,  includ- 
ing about  60  tankers  and  several  reconnais- 
sance aircraft." 

At  present,  the  Soviet  Inventory  Includes 
from  125-146  Bear  and  Bison  long-range 
bombers  and  about  40  long-range  Bison 
tankers.  These  bombers  have  been  in  service 
since  1966  and  today  they  average  17  years 
m  age.  Neither  the  Bear  nor  the  Bison  has 
the  range,  speed,  and  weapons  load  of  their 
American  counterpart,  the  B-63  and  were 
described  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
"distinctly  inferior."  even  in  the  mld-1960'8. 
The  Defense  Department  says  that  it  has 
no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  de- 
ploy a  new  heavy  bomber,  analogous  to  the 
B-62  or  the  proposed  B-1 ,  in  the  near  future. 

The  Soviets  have,  however,  continued  test- 
ing  of  a   new.   swlng-wlng.   medium-range 
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bomber,  nicknamed  Backfire.  During  bis 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson was  publicly  skeptical  about  tbe 
threat  to  tbe  UJB.  poeed  by  Backfire  U 
deployed  In  numbers. 

mt  Richardson  conceded  that  Backfire's 
ability  to  bomb  the  United  States  "cannot 
be  ruled  out,"  but  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Servicea  C<Hninittee  he  stated 
that,  "the  weight  of  the  evidence  favors  the 
▼lew  that  It  Is  best  suited  for  peripheral 
attacks"  In  areas  adjoining  the  Soviet  Union, 
not  against  the  United  States. 

Backfire  does  have  an  Infilght  refueling 
capacity  and,  according  to  Admiral  Moorer, 
"could  prove  to  be  an  effective  Interconti- 
nental bomber"  under  special  conditions. 
More  Importantly,  this  worst-case  supposi- 
tion fadls  to  answer  one  over -riding  question: 
If  the  Soviets  desire  to  improve  their  long- 
range  strategic  bombing  capacity,  why  do 
they  then  not  biilld  a  long-range  bomber? 

The  evidence  on  Backfire  thus  Indicates 
strongly  that  It  was  built  to  provide  the 
Soviets  with  a  medium-range  bomber  to  be 
used  against  a  possible  Chinese  threat.  Hence, 
the  Soviet  long-range  bomber  fleet  remains 
In  Its  diminished  state  and  the  threat  to  U.S. 
national  security  is  llkevrtse  minimized. 

Neither  the  Soviets  nor  the  Chinese  axe 
concentrating  on  the  development  of  a  new 
long-range  bomber  program.  Strategic 
analysts  consider  that  the  Peoples"  Republic 
of  China  is  emulating  the  Soviet  Union  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  concentrating  on  stra- 
tegic rocket  forces  rather  than  nianned  bomb- 
ers. 

In  1965,  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
8.  McNamara,  In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Conunlttee,  noted: 

"Our  present  system  for  defense  against 
manned  bomber  attack  was  designed  a  dec- 
ade ago  when  it  was  estimated  that  the  So- 
viets woxUd  b\illd  a  force  capable  of  attack- 
ing the  United  States  with  many  hundreds 
of  long-range  aircraft.  This  threat  did  not 
develop  as  estimated.  Instead,  the  major 
threat  confronting  the  United  States  consists 
of  the  Soviet  ICBM  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  forces." 

Mr.  McNamara 's  analysis  continues  to  hold 
true  today,  prompting  bard  questions  as  to 
why  the  VS.  Is  about  to  embark  on  a  costly 
new  air  defense  scheme.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  the  decade-long  decline  In  VS.  air 
defense  Is  the  decline  in  the  bomber  "threat" 
against  which  such  air  defense  Is  directed; 
it  is  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  prior 
claim  on  the  Defense  Department  dollar  of 
Vietnam  requirements,  which  became  sig- 
nificant only  after  ADC  began  Its  phase- 
down.  Neither  the  widely  separated  landings 
of  the  Cuban  planes,  which  poee  no  threat 
to  UJB.  security,  nor  the  new  Soviet  medium- 
range  bomber  provide  sufficient  Justification 
for  so  expensive  a  system  as  AWACS  or  for 
reversing  a  long-standing  policy  of  light  sir 
defense  against  a  remote  and  ever  less  realis- 
tic contingency. 

If  AWACS  cannot  be  Justified  for  the  pur- 
pose of  air  defense,  then  It  becomes  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  Justify  It  on  a  cost-effectiveness 
basis  for  tactical  purposes.  In  short.  It  would 
be  cost-effective  for  tactical  missions  only 
tf  it  Is  going  to  be  procured  In  large  lots  for 
air  defense,  which  would  drive  the  per-unit 
cost  down. 

As  regards  the  tactical  Justification  tot 
AWACS,  no  argument  based  on  a  specific 
"threat"  has  been  advimced.  though  Air 
Porce  testimony  before  the  Congress  In  1972 
■trsesed  Its  use  In  possible  Eurc^>ean  and 
Middle  Eastern  contingencies.  The  Air  Force 
claims,  however,  that  AWACS  can  be  de- 
ployed "at  any  level  of  military  action  rang- 
ing from  a  show  of  force  through  general 
war." 

AWACS  Is  being  preferred  as  a  more  cost- 
effective  system  than  the  make-shift  ar- 
rangements developed  In  response  to  unfore- 
seen conditions  encountered  in  Indochina. 
It  Is  being  developed  in  advance  of  the  final 


decision  or  even  knowledge  of  the  capabili- 
ties on  the  Improved  Manned  Interceptor. 
Though  the  Air  Force  claims  that  this  system 
will  be  viable  in  any  foreseeable  war,  it  Is  in 
fact  being  designed  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  past  rather  than  those  of  the  futiure — 
In  both  its  tactical  and  strategic  roles.  I  will 
dictate  rather  than  respond  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  IMI,  which  may  take  advantage  of 
further  advances  In  radar  technology  that 
would  substantially  obviate  the  advantages 
of  AWACS. 

Regardless  of  the  Air  Force  experience  In 
Vietnam,  the  following  questions  need  to  be 
answered : 

What  other  options  exist  that  could  be  "de- 
signed from  the  ground  up"  for  the  tactical 
air  environment? 

Are  they  more  or  less  cost-effective  than 
AWACS? 

How  was  the  requirement  for  ten  AWACS 
for  tactical  battle  numagement  generated,  in 
view  of  the  assumed  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
air  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  time 
the  first  aircraft  would  become  available? 
What  air  wars,  theaters,  or  contingencies  does 
the  Air  Force  plan  to  deploy  AWACS  in  and 
Is  It  the  relevant  system  for  all  such  eventu- 
alities? 

Are  ten  AWACS  enough,  given  the  reduc- 
tion In  on-statlon  time  from  five  to  seven 
hours?  Or  Is  ten  Just  the  first  of  an  antici- 
pated series  of  AWACS  "buys"  for  tactical 
applications? 

Will  AWACS  be  an  effective  system  or  the 
most  effective  system  for  battle  management 
under  all  conditions  and  as  advances  are 
made  In  the  capabilities  of  surface  radars 
and  radars  carried  aboard  fighters  and 
fighter-bombers? 

C.  Technical  ewUuation 

The  two  principal  functions  performed  by 
the  AWACS  aircraft,  as  prevloiisly  noted,  are 
the  detection  and  tracking  of  hostile  aircraft 
and  the  vectoring  of  aircraft  to  Intercept 
and  destroy  them. 

Since  the  battle  management  function  can 
be  as  readily  pyerfonned  by  ground  controllers 
In  either  fixed-base  or  mobile  facilities — 
given  the  same  data  inputs — the  feattue 
which  distinguishes  the  AWACS  concept 
from  current  ground  or  airborne  command 
and  control  systems  is  the  "forward  observer" 
capability  that  It  gains  from  the  look -down 
radar.  This  radar  permits  target  acquisition 
In  advance  of  surface,  line  of  sight  radars 
and  greater  target  discrimination  than  Is 
foreseen  for  the  OTH-B  radar. 

This  advantage  is  achieved,  however,  at 
the  risk  of  considerable  vulnerability.  In  fact, 
the  hazards  nm  may  be  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  literally  "wipe  out"  any  potential  ad- 
vantages. Thus,  AWACS'  greatest  strengths 
are  also  its  greatest  weaknesses. 

Because  of  Its  radars — which  emit  strong 
Impulses  in  all  directions — and  because  oi 
Its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  any  aerial  en- 
gagement. AWACS  Is  extremely  vulnerable 
to  radar-homing  missiles,  such  as  analogs  to 
the  U.S.  passive-homing  Hound  Dog  n  or 
Shrike  missiles.  Although  defense  intelligence 
estimates  hold  that  the  UJ3.SJI.  does  not 
now  have  such  a  missile  In  development,  the 
technology  Is  available  for  such  development 
and  the  Soviets  or  other  potential  adversaries 
could  exploit  it  on  a  "quick  fix"  basis.  If 
driven  to  do  so  by  the  deployment  of  AWACS. 

The  Air  Force  contends  that  AWACS  will 
be  stationed.  In  a  tactical  mode,  far  away 
from  the  air  theatre;  yet  It  will  become  the 
obvlotis  point  of  attack  for  an  enemy  threat- 
ened by  U.S.  tactical  aircraft.  And  it  must 
be  presumed  that  such  an  enemy  will  be 
able  to  deploy  a  heavier  and  more  sophis- 
ticated air  defense  system  than  North  Viet- 
nam used  against  UB.  pilots  In  the  Indochina 
air  war.  Hence,  the  air  war  is  very  likely  to 
center  about  the  AWACS  aircraft,  as  the 
weakest  point  In  the  UB.  cc»nmand  and  con- 
trol system,  unless  It  Is  able  to  operate  from 
sanctuaries,  such  as  the  airspace  over   an 


adjoining  neutral  country— mi  unUkaly 
poBslbUlty  ot  at  least  one  that  cannot  be 
counted  on. 

Even  if  not  hit  by  enemy  missiles,  the 
AWACS  aircraft  with  Its  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic equipment  Is  highly  vulnerable  to  the 
effects  of  near-by  explosions,  especially  nu- 
clear detonations  with  their  associated 
X-rays,  which  would  accompany  any  full- 
scale  strategic  attack.  Without  downing  the 
aircraft,  such  electromagnetic  iTnlTtffns 
could  render  Inoperative  much  of  the  critical 
data  analysis  and  communications  equip- 
ment required  to  make  AWACS  a  viable 
system. 

Olven  the  vulnerabUlty  of  AWACS  to  the 
kinds  of  threats  described  above.  It  would 
appear  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of 
back-up  capability  to  take  over  control  of 
Interceptors  In  those  sectors  where  AWACS 
aircraft  are  downed  at  Inoperative.  Because 
there  would  be  no  time  for  replacement  air- 
craft to  take  station,  such  a  back-up  capa- 
bility would  presumably  have  to  be  groxind 
based.  While  military  planners  concur  In  the 
prudence  of  such  redxmdancy  In  designing 
highly  complex  weapons  systems,  there  is  no 
realistic  back-up  capability  for  the  AWACS 
system  as  It  now  exists.  Nor  has  the  Air  Force 
proposed  one,  perhaps  from  a  concern  that 
acknowledging  tbe  need  for  a  back-up  capa- 
bility or  system  would  undermine  support 
for  AWACS. 

Another  question  which  must  be  decided 
in  any  realistic  assessment  of  AWACS  Is 
whether  It  is  coet-effectlve  in  comparison  to 
defense  against  it.  This  Involves  considera- 
tion of  the  cost  differential  between  AWACS 
and  any  counter-measures.  Here  the  vulner- 
abUlty  of  AWACS  U  Illustrated  in  cold,  bard 
cash,  for  the  cost  to  any  adversary  of  equip- 
ping his  bombers  with  "radar-busting"  mis- 
siles effective  against  AWACS  is  very  slight 
as  compared  to  the  cost  of  each  AWACS  air- 
craft to  the  UB.  The  AWACS  is  thus  a  very 
high-priced  target  for  relatively  low-cost, 
state-of-the-art  missiles.  To  offset  any  advan- 
tage the  UJB.  derives  from  this  expensive 
system,  an  adversary  need  only  Invest  a  pro- 
portionally small  amo\int  In  stand-off  mis- 
siles which  may  already  be  a  part  of  his 
aircraft  weapons  package.  In  short,  AWACS 
can  be  neutralized  cheaply,  depending  on 
the  size,  character,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
electronlc-countermeasures  (ECM)  package 
it  carries  and  depending  on  the  ability  of  a 
determined  adversary  to  overwhelm  that 
ECM  capability  with  "radar-busting"  missile*. 
Any  increase  In  the  ECM  package  to  defend 
AWACS  Involves,  of  course,  a  reduction  In 
the  system's  capacity  to  perform  its  primary 
mission  of  aerial  surveillance  and  battle 
management. 

Other  questions  arise  in  connection  with 
AWACS  tactical  mission.  If  it  Is  used  to  off- 
set the  kinds  of  difficulties  encountered  by 
UJS.  pilots  in  Indochina,  then  It  will  pre- 
stxmably  be  launched  prior  to  raids  by  UB. 
fighter-bombers.  In  order  to  be  on  station 
in  time  to  direct  these  aircraft  and  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  their  attack  mission. 
Such  early  launching  provides  the  adversary 
with  a  warning  of  impending  attack  and 
permits  him  to  alert  his  own  air  defense 
forces,  including  missile  batteries  and  Inter- 
ceptors which  could  be  used  to  knock  down 
the  AWACS  aircraft.  Even  if  not  destroyed 
Itself,  the  AWACS  aircraft  Is  going  to  have 
a  difficult  time  managing  U.S.  aircraft.  Tbe 
AWACS  can  use  "Jamming,"  "masking."  and 
other  electronic  countermea8\ires  to  con- 
fuse enemy  radars,  missiles,  and  interceptors, 
but  such  ECM  techniques  would  themselves 
provide  a  warning  of  impending  attack 
while  not  necessarily  making  the  AWACS 
invulnerable.  They  also  entail,  as  noted,  a 
sacrifice  In  the  mission  payload  of  the 
AWACS  aircraft. 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  AWACS  Is  deployed 
In  a  defensive  tactical  situation,  as  might  oc- 
cur In  Europe,  it  Is  questionable  whether  It 
could  be  launched  In  time  or  possesses  tbe 
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tlme-to-atatlon  c^>abUlty  necessary  to  be 
of  use  in  the  critical  opening  phases  of  an 
enemy  flghter-b<Hnber  attack.  The  enemy, 
having  the  advantage  inherent  in  the  offense, 
could  take  measures  necessary  to  destroy 
AWACS  on  the  ground  or  to  have  lighten 
preposltloned  to  Intercept  AWACS  en  route 
to  the  scene  of  battle. 

A  further  question  on  AWACS  centers  on 
deployment  doctrine.  Current  planning  In 
the  air  defense  role  Is  for  AWACS  aircraft 
to  take  station  some  1.000  miles  from  Its 
home  airfield.  This  would  place  it  well  ahead 
of  the  operating  range  of  current  or  planned 
interceptors,  which  have  a  maximum  com- 
bat radius  of  360  miles,  if  recovered  at  other 
than  home  airfields.  This  disparity  In  operat- 
ing ranges  means  that  AWACS  wUl  be  well 
out  In  front  of  any  possible  protective  cover 
and  hence  unable  to  avail  itself  of  fighter 
cover  to  overcome  its  vulnerability. 

Moreover.  It  would  appear  that  the  AWACS 
would  have  to  be  deployed  in  some  sort  of 
"saw-tooth"  pattern,  with  distant  aircraft 
(H>eratlng  somewhat  In  the  fashion  of  the 
old  radar  picket  ships  and  passing  tracking 
data  to  AWACS  aircraft  closer  in  end  better 
able  therefore  to  manage  the  lntercepto«. 
If  adopted,  this  type  of  defensive  array  would 
seem  to  require  more  AWACS  aircraft  than 
are  currently  being  requested  for  air  defense. 
The  complexity  and  sensitivity  of  AWACS' 
internal  electronics  systems  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  Air  Force  planning  calls  for  a 
team  of  four  oommunlcatlonS-electronlcs 
technicians  to  be  an  Integral  part  of  each 
AWACS  crew.  The  tasks  of  these  airmen.  In 
addition  to  operating  much  of  this  equip- 
ment. Include  serving  as  technical  control- 
lers and  maintaining  the  equipment  In  a 
ready  stat\xs — switching  to  back-up  systems, 
replacing  malfunctioning  equipment  mod- 
ules with  operational  spares  carried  on 
board,  and  making  on-tbe-apot  repairs  when 
pooslble.  Although  all  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems with  the  AWACS  electax>nlcs  package 
have  not  yet  been  overcome.  It  poeee,  when 
and  if  perfected,  hard  questions  about  sys- 
tem reliability. 

Olven  the  dlfficultlee  Inhnent  in  main- 
taining so  complex  an  electronics  system  In 
a  state  of  readiness  under  the  limitations 
imposed  by  am  airborne  platform.  It  must  be 
supposed,  on  the  basis  of  probability  curves, 
that  some  portion  of  this  package  in  one  or 
more  aircraft  will  malfunction  under  (^>era- 
tlonal  conditions.  Should  an  inepcuable  mal- 
function occur  in  a  critical  component  or 
components  of  the  system,  the  AWACS  air- 
craft would  lose  the  capabUlty  to  perform  one 
or  more  of  Its  several  Interrelated  tasks,  di- 
minishing its  effectiveness.  In  such  an  event, 
an  air  defense  sector  would  be  left  uncov- 
ered, partUUy  covered,  or  would  have  to  be 
assigned  to  another  AWACS  platform,  per- 
haps creating  problems  of  system  overlead, 
until  a  replacement  aircraft  could  take  up 
station. 

It  requires  no  worst-case  hypothesis  to 
anticipate  these  occurrences.  The  Air  Force 
has  taken  them  Into  account  in  trying  to  de- 
velop an  electronics  package  that  wUl  be  as 
trouble-free  as  possible  and  will  possess  a 
back-up  capability.  Since  no  system  wUl  be 
100%  trouble-free,  especially  in  an  airborne 
platform,  the  possibility  exists  that  one  or 
more  AWACS  aircraft  wUl  be  inoperative  or 
have  a  seriously  reduced  operating  capability 
even  before  encountering  combat  conditions. 
Thus  the  following  questions  need  to  be 
answered — 

What  measures  are  being  taken  In  design- 
ing the  equipment  pcM:kage  to  increase  sys- 
tem rellabUity.  to  protect  It  from  heat  and 
vibration,  and  to  provide  a  back-uD 
capability?  *^ 

What  system  rellabUity  standard  does  the 
Air  Force  expect  to  achieve  with  AWACS  1  e 
what  per  cent  of  the  air  defense  fieet  will  b^ 
fully  operational  when  it  arrives  on  station 
under  alert  conditions? 


J^t  progreas  bad  been  made  to  date  In 
achieving  this  rellabUity  level? 

What  measures  are  planned  to  offset  svs- 
^^4/="\"!!?~"^^*^  coverage  to  other 
AWACS  platforms,  holding  aircraft  In  raaerre 
to  fiU  gaps  as  they  develop,  etc.?  ""^^^ 

„i^*H^  ^^"^  **■*  ^°^  expUlned  precisely 
What  deployment  doctrine  would  be  adopted 
However,  all  options  that  would  take  adWi 
tage  of  the  AWACS  concept  and  canabUltlaa 

^nnlL"  r  •""^  'ori^imiutSSrSSS 

n5^^*,  ..':***"*'•  ™°"  aircraft  than  are 
AWAn«  T  ^^  Pl»^ned.  even  assuming  thS 

^1^^^  "**'*  "'^y  ^°^  ^^^  defense^ltto^ 
muitary  targets.  Industrial  complexes)  ratSr 

^A^  '**"°^  *°*'  evenlSsT^^SS 

K^ACS*^^^^.'  '^•'"  •'•^  condition* 
ti^^  "Urcraft  may  have  to  remain  on  >ti^ 

wfS.n^fiT."-^^''***  ^^°^  On-sutlon  ttai 
Si  de^L^if"*  «J"«J1^  ^^  ^n  cut  f^ 
the  desired  seven  hou«  to  five  by  the  r^emt 

J  7e^^n*°  '?'"*  ^^^C8  wlth^f^^^ 

s?^S^^;  3?.°"^^  desirable  from  a  cost 
?J^*^i^  •  *^'*  ^'^<'  "^l^'cuon  in  on-stat^ 

i'TAcl'^e^tl^enel.  ""°-     "-""^-     ^ 

.£:  bTSS^ht  S'u'eli^  t?e  ?r^^^ 
?o^r;  **^V^  ~*»"'^  AWACS  a^c^t  ?S^ 
former  option  would  be  tanker-exnensive^ 
dftton^  °^«itatlng  the  procu'me^^'IS- 
aitional    tankers.    whUe    the    latter    nnn,^,, 

S^lltf^t"*"^  '"•'  °'  on-statlon  tlme^ 
^»t  «l    ;  f^^O'er.  would  be  less  efficlentin 
that  on-statlon  time  would  be  stui  furth« 
Shortened  for  each  aircraft  by  the  t.mT^ 
quired  to  deploy  and  reefer  '^  ™*  "" 

AWArfVjJZ  ^  °i"»tartly  effective,  the 
AWACS  program  wlU  lUely  require  inanv 
nu«  aircraft  than  are  no4  co^tempSSST 

mmmA^iJ^^  ^*     system,   unless  aircraft 

and  It  wlU  stlU  not  provide  a  "It^rSo^d!: 

SSTbuTty.'  ^™'*'**  ''»"^«  mJKmSt 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  in  this  resard  that 

n^^T  m"*:*^^  •<l"lPmentl"^ugS 
needed   to  maintain   the   exotic   electronics 

nlc^r*  *.H°^  '*'*  ^WACS  platforiM  wouw 

negate  wide  air  base  dispersal    unl^  the« 

expensive  facilities  were  "r^deS  at"  1^ 

'^^'f    of    »ltes.    Hence     the    32    alrS? 

tTan  a'^'l  ^  "'^''***  '*°^-  °«  '^o  mS 
on  «t.M  *  ^'^'^  '''"^-  ^^^^  only  five  hour 
on-statlon  capabUlty.  this  situation  could 
mean  even  more  reduced  AWACS  coverage  or 
IS^lrTund"^'"*"'""^  *°  "^"^  destroy*^',^^ 

..1  ";^»ntog  question  about  AWACS  con- 
cenis  the  phasing  of  this  program  with  the 
other  facets  of  the  moderiizitlon  pUm  ^! 
peclauy  the  OTH-B  radar.  In  lU  K'  re- 
{^fo*  ""Zt^-  ***•  Oovemment  A^u^. 
S^t??*"*  criticized  the  Air  Force  for  faUtng 

AwSrtTg  S:t:^-^  '^'^  ^^^ 
•The  OTH-B  has  been  In  the  validation 
phase  for  about  30  months  as  a  result  of  ao- 
parent  indecision  as  to  the  priority  of  toe 
program.  This  Indecision  centers  over  several 
Issues  which  include  the  validity  of  the 
manned  bomber  threat;  whether  there  Is 
sufficient  and  valid  test  daU  to  demonstrate 
the  system  wUl  work;  and  whether  modifica- 
tion to  existing  systems  would  suffice.  Conse- 
quently, the  entire  program  U  being  reas- 
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since  the  anticipated  AWACS  acquisition 
schedule  does  not  coincide  with  the  OTH-B 
schedule,  the  possibUlty  exists  that  the  Air 
Force  could  begin  production  of  the  AWACS 
aircraft  without  cerUin  knowledge  that  the 
vital  "tip-off"  system.  I.e..  OTH-B,  Is  going 
to    be    ready,    adequate    or    even    feasible. 


EquaUy  Important  Is  the  consideration  of  the 
manned  bomber  threat.  If  there  is  question 
about  tue  validity  of  this  threat  -wtoich  would 
obviate   the  necesalty  for  OTH-B,   then  It 

f^wiSra  ***^^^  *°  °*'^**  **'•  *»**^*y 

The  foregoing  analysis  bears  out  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Vandenburg  and  Admiral 
Mooler  that  the  expense  associated  with  any 
attempt  to  achieve  meanmgful  air  defense 
is  prohibitive,  whUe  the  gains  to  be  drawn 
trom  such  an  attempt  are  at  best  minimal 
The  advantages  of  the  offense  simply  over- 
whehn  any  benefits  that  might  accrue  from 
K>  vulnerable  and  costly  a  system  as  AWACS. 
Nor  does  AWACS,  In  a  tactical  mode,  offer 
sufficient  advantages  to  ;nake  it  worthwhUe 
procuring  the  system  for  that  purpoee  alone. 

In  order  to  assure  Ita  effectiveness  In  a  tac- 
tl«il  appUcatlon,  three  AWACS  wUl  appar- 
ently have  to  be  deployed  to  obtain  optimum 
average  of  a  given  area.  In  a  letter  dated 
S^.MiP-/^7^'  ^^'^  Secretary  of  the  Air  Ptorce 
provided  information  ooncemtag  the  look- 
t°7^  detector  capabUlty  of  AWACS  and 
noted  the  foUowlng:  > 

"They  (referring  to  the  radar  systems)  will 
be  able  to  do  very  effective  strobing  and 
when  two  or  more  AWACS  are  combing,  the 
^languiatlon  effect  wUl  be  superior  to  today's 
sUte  of  the  art  radars." 

Thus,  not  one  but  two  or  more  of  these 
expensive  aircraft  would  be  exposed  to  the 
enemy  to  achieve  the  desired  coverage  of  a 
given  sector,  thereby  increasing  several -fold 
the  risks  of  loss  to  enemy  mlssUea  of  inter- 
oeptors. 

An  Increased  electronics  surveillance  capa- 
wllty  is  being  built  mto  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  U.S.  fighter-bombers  and  tactical 
aircraft.  Presumably,  this  capabUlty  wUl  be 
enhanced  in  any  follow-on  generation  of 
tactical  aircraft.  WhUe  It  Is  not  expected  or 
even  desirable  that  these  aircraft  could  oper- 
ate without  central  command  and  control  it 
is  necess.»ry  to  ask  whether  the  AWACS  air- 
craft will  sufficiently  supplement  the  sur- 
veUlance  capabUlty  of  future  ground  Instalta- 
tlons  and  tactical  aircraft  to  make  It  worth 
the  expense.  If  AWACS  can  provide  only 
minimal  additional  protection  and  direction 
to  the  next  generation  of  fighter-bombers, 
as  contrasted  with  ground  surveUlance  and 
air  control  facilities,  then  Ite  Justification  la 
even  further  undermined. 

D.  Strategic  deterrence  evaluation 
Any  decision  to  go  ahead  with  AWACS  also 
implies  certain  views  about  nuclear  strat- 
egy, views  which  appear  to  run  counter 
to  our  previous  thinking  on  this  subject  It 
seems  to  imply,  for  example,  that  a  first- 
strike  agamst  the  VS.  would  come  in  the 
rorm  of  or  be  spearheaded  by  a  bomb»  at- 
tack, rather  than  by  mlssUes. 

Fw  many  years,  however.  It  has  been  ae- 
Bumed  that  the  putetlve  first-strike  would 
be  led  by  mlssUes.  with  bombers  being  held 
I  '•ff^*  ^^  «^  adveraafy  for  use.  If  at  all 
in  a  back-up  or  mop-up  capacity.  This  plan- 
ning aasumptlon  is  based  on  the  Itoct  that  on 

U.SB.R  would  require  some  8-12  houia 
depending  on  course,  aiutude.  and  speed 
w>  reach  target;  hence,  any  nuclear  attack 
spear-polnted  by  bombers  could  be  ea^ 
detected  (either  through  ground  communl- 
oattops  or  aerial  reconnaissance)  as  the 
bombers  departed  their  airfields,  thus  leav- 
mg  considerable  time  to  prepare  defenses 
against  them. 

TTie  aasumpuon  that  a  first  strike  would 
be  led  by  bombers  Is  unwarranted  In  view 
of  (1)  the  declining  force  leveU  for  Soviet 
long-range  bombers,  (2)  by  the  decision  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China  to  concentrate  on  medium- 
range  bombers  tat  peripheral  threats  aiul 
mlssUes  for  distant  threats,  and  (3)  by  the 
obvious  logic  of  attack  Imposed  by  the  much 
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shorter  tlme-to-target  of  ICBM's  and  SLBIirs, 
as  compared  with  bombers.  The  dlmlnlablsg 
Tlablllty  of  the  long-range  bomber  as  a  nu- 
clear strike  weapon  shoiild  be  as  evident  to 
the  tJ.3.  as  It  Is  to  Ite  hypothetical  adver- 
sarlee. 

Yet  there  Is  another,  eqiially  compelling 
reason  for  questioning  the  utility  of  expen- 
sive defenses  a^lnst  a  mlnlnuil  and  declln- 
mg  "threat."  It  Is  foimd  in  the  SALT  Agree- 
ments concluded  by  the  VS.  and  the  UJBJBJt. 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  a  policy  of  deter- 
rence bfised  on  the  mutual  TUlnerabllity  of 


each  power  to  the  threat  of  a  destructive 
mlssUe  attack.  If  the  U.S.  Is  willing  to  limit 
anti-missile  defenses  to  two  sites  only,  then 
it  is  equally  Justified  in  remaining  open  to 
the  far  lees  likely  ttixeat  of  a  bomber  attack. 
If  oflenslve  mlsallee  are  thus  to  have  a  "free 
ride"  to  their  targets  In  supiport  of  a  policy 
at  mutual  assured  destruction,  then  there 
Is  no  adequate  Juatifioation  for  the  U.S. 
spending  huge  sums  of  money  to  deny  a 
free  ride  to  bombers,  when  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  putative  adversary  has 
neither  the  forces  nor  the  Intent  to  employ 
this  kind  of  weapon  against  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
war  scenarios  ordinarily  are  based  on  the 

COST  DATA  I 

[Milliom] 


expectation  that  bombers  will  play  a  "clecm- 
up"  role  In  the  wake  of  a  miaelle  attack;  thus, 
if  the  U.S.  accepts  vulnerability  to  these 
missiles,  it  is  \inlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
OTH-B  radars  or  AWACS  aircraft  to  respond 
to  the  later  bomber  raids  in  any  case. 

m.  KCONOldC   BTALUATIOH 

Tlie  Air  Porce  in  the  FT  1974  budget  re- 
quest estimates  the  total  cost  of  the  AWACS 
platform  to  be  •2,634.7  billion  for  a  fleet  of  4a 
aircraft,  after  changing  from  an  eight  to 
a  four-engine  configuration,  with  consequent 
reductions  In  cost.  The  year-by-year  cost  of 
AWACS,  as  estimated  by  the  Air  Force,  is 
presented    in   the   table   below. 
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Fiscal  year 

1971  and 

priw 

Fiscal  y«ar 
1972 

Fiscal  year 
1973 

Fiscal  year 
1974 

Fiscal  year 
1975 

Fiscal  year 
1976 

Fiscal  vear 
1977 

Fiscal  year 
1978 

ToUl 
promm 

ACFT  QTY. 

(Cumulativt) 

178.9 

2.0 
139.3 

4.0 
194.2 

4.0 
209.  S 

27.0 
1,067.1 

42.0  .. 
641.4 

42.0 

92.9 

11.4 

2,534.7 

Not  Included  in  this  table  is  the  •25.7  mU- 
llon  cost  of  the  Overland  Radar  Technology 
studies  required  to  develop  the  radars  for 
AWACS.  Further,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, in  its  March.  1972  study,  noted  that  the 
Air  Porce  had  failed  to  identify  •es.e  mllllan 
In  peripheral,  below-the-Une-item  or  hidden 
costs  for  AWACS. 

Assuming  that  no  other  hidden  costs  are 
uncovered,  that  no  overruns  are  experienced, 
that  the  Inflation  rate  returns  to  the  low  level 
used  by  DoD  in  its  cost  calculations,  and 
that  no  cost-impact  engineering  changes  are 
ordered  over  the  life  of  the  program,  the  per 
unit  program  cost  of  the  AWACS  platform 
will  amount  to  t6Z  million  for  procurement 
of  42.  This  figure  does  not,  of  course,  include 
the  costs  of  the  associated  OTH-B  and  IMI 
programs  or  any  new  backup  system. 

Furthermore,  these  conservatively  esti- 
mated cost  projections  for  AWACS  do  not 
include  the  additional  costs  in  operations  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  funds  for  keeping  the 
AWACS  fleet  in  service  or  retaining  a  back-up 
capability.  SAOK  or  whatever.  Although  esti- 
mates of  these  O&M  costs  were  developed  in 
order  to  compare  (favorably  but  perhaps  un- 
fairly) AWACS  to  the  early  generaUon  SAOE 
system,  they  have  not  been  provided  In  an 
updated  or  unclassified  form. 

Historically,  such  costs  have  been  ex- 
tremely high  for  sensitive  electronics  systems 
even  when  mounted  in  stable  surface  instal- 
lations. Experience  with  other  sophisticated, 
airborne  electronics  packages,  such  as  the 
sensor  aircraft  employed  by  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Porce  in  Vietnam  (EC-121M,  C0141,  etc.) , 
indicates  that,  despite  and  in  part  because 
of  special  measures  taken  to  protect  eqiUp- 
ment  against  engine  vibrations,  heat,  etc.,  the 
O&M  cost  of  such  systems  is  very  high,  thus 
adding  substantially  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
system  over  its  lifetime. 

Hence,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  AWACS  costs  chiefly  by  changmg  the 
engine  speciflcations  and  some  of  the  com- 
munications equipment  to  provide  for  use  of 
Items  now  in  inventory,  the  acquisition  and 
O&M  costs  will  remain  high  even  under  the 
most  optimistic  cost-growth  ass\imptlons. 

The  conservatively  estimated  acquisition 
price-tag  of  •es  million  for  each  AWACS  plat- 
form represents  a  signlflcant  capital  invest- 
ment in  absolute  terms.  It  looms  even  larger 
when  the  cost  of  each  aircraft  Is  measiired 
against  the  cost  of  developing  a  missile  ca- 
pable of  neutralizing  it.  probably  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
missile. 

More  signiflcantly  still,  the  total  program 
cost  of  AWACS,  Including  both  acquisition 
and  O&M  costs,  is  very  high  relative  to  its 
Incremental    contribution    to    the    national 


security  and  relative  to  the  steadily  diminish- 
ing bomber  "threat."  If  the  AWACS  platform 
could  provide  "air-tight"  defense  against 
bombers,  the  relative  cost  would  still  be  high 
but  perhaps  Justifiable.  Yet  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  it  cannot  provide  leak-proof 
defense;  hence,  the  cost  of  the  program  be- 
comes even  more  dlfBcult  to  Justify. 

As  a  tactical  system,  the  AWACS  or  E3A 
aircraft  will  not  stand  alone;  that  is,  the  cost 
of  procuring  this  system  in  Umlted  numbers 
for  tactical  purposes  alone  would  climb  astro- 
nomically. Though  the  Air  Force,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  1972  and  again  in  1973,  did  much 
to  stress  the  applicability  of  AWACS  in  a 
hypothetical  European  combat  environment, 
providing  overlays  to  show  the  possible 
AWACS  coverage  of  that  theatre,  the  system 
is  again  being  matched  against  a  threat 
which  is  declining  in  ptoUtical  terms.  If 
AWACS  cannot  be  Justified  for  the  purposes 
of  strategic  air  defense  of  the  UJ3.,  then  it 
is  difficult  to  rationalize  its  procvirement,  at 
a  significantly  higher  cost,  for  tactical  ap- 
plication alone. 

Although  the  Air  Porce  has  made  com- 
mendable efforts  to  control  the  cost  of 
AWACS.  the  system  nevertheless  falls  to  meet 
basic  cost-effectiveness  criteria  when  meas- 
ured against  the  urgency  of  the  "threat"  and 
the  cost  of  defending  against  AWACS. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  principal  factors  to  be  considered  in 
any  decision  to  fund  the  modernization  of 
the  VS.  air  defense  capability  are  set  forth 
below.  Each  element  of  the  analysis  must  be 
considered  In  relation  to  the  others. 

1.  The  degree  and  nature  of  the  strategic 
bomber  threat  from  any  adversary. 

a.  The  limitations  inherent  in  trying  to 
devise  effective  wide  area  defense  against  air 
attack. 

3.  The  reliability  and  vulnerability  of  any 
system  proposed  to  enhance  air  defense. 

4.  The  costs  associated  with  any  such  sys- 
tem. 

6.  The  alternative  applications  and  Justifi- 
cations of  such  systems,  i.e.,  the  contribution 
of  OTH-B  to  civil  air  tralBc  control,  the  con- 
tribution of  AWACS  to  tactical  air  batUe 
management,  or  the  other  combat  roles  of  an 
improved  manned  interceptor. 

6.  The  necessity  for  defense  against  stra- 
tegic bomber  attacks  in  view  of  the  agree- 
ment to  minimize  ballistic  missile  defenses. 

In  conceptual  terms,  there  is,  as  the  Air 
Force  contends,  a  requirement  in  strategic 
air  defense  for  early  warning,  conunand  and 
control,  and  Interception.  This  does  not 
mean,  as  the  Air  Force  also  contends,  that 
AWACS  is  the  best  response  to  the  command 
and  control  requirement  or  that  it  is  indis- 


pensable to  air  defense.  Its  expense,  its  vul- 
nerability, and  its  reliability  make  it  the 
weak  link  in  the  air  defense  modernization 
scheme. 

Assiuning  first  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
heavy  air  defense  against  bomber  attacks, 
the  Air  Force  should  be  tasked  to  develop  a 
command  and  control  system  that  will  meet 
the  criteria  of  survivability  (including  ade- 
quate back-up  capability) ,  low -cost  and  sys- 
tem reliability. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  of  a 
need  for  heavy  bomber  defense  is  relaxed, 
then  each  of  the  three  modernization  pro- 
posals must  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  Its 
alternative  uses. 

The  OTH-B,  by  bouncmg  radar  Impulses 
in  series  off  the  ionosphere.  Is  potentially 
capable  of  detecting  low-flying  aircraft  over 
three  million  square  miles  of  territory,  as 
well  as  low-trajectory  submarine-launched 
cruise  mlssUes.  It  would  also,  if  perfected, 
Improve  civil  air  ground  control  facilities. 
The  current  estimate  of  the  program  acqui- 
sition cost  of  the  OTH-B  system — •ISl  mil- 
lion— represents  a  relatively  small  expendi- 
ture for  so  many  potential  gains. 

The  need  for  a  manned  interceptor,  pref- 
erably Improved  if  such  Improvements  can 
be  attained  at  a  tolerable  cost,  is  similarly 
Justifiable.  In  addition,  the  IMI  would  have 
a  tactical  application. 

AWACS,  however,  cannot  be  Justified  alone 
on  the  basis  of  its  alternative  mission,  tacti- 
cal air  battle  management,  for  it  Is  not  cost- 
effective  and  remains  viUnerable  to  state-of- 
the-art  defenses.  A  tactical  air  command  and 
control  system  should  be  designed  to  cost, 
rather  than  being  added  to  an  air  defense 
system  which  cannot  be  Justified  in  Its  own 
right. 

The  utility  of  manned  Interceptors  and 
OTH-B  can  thus  in  scoae  measure  by  Judged 
independently  of  AWACS,  despite  the  Air 
Force  assertion  that  AWACS  is  indispensable 
to  the  other  two.  However,  the  converse  Is 
not  true,  that  Is,  AWACS  cannot  be  consid- 
ered In  an  air  defense  role  mdependently  of 
OTH-B  and  manned  Interceptors,  since  it 
depends  on  the  OTH-B  for  early  warnmg 
and  on  the  fighter  for  Interception.  While 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  some  form  of  con- 
trol is  indispensable  to  the  effective  use  of 
interceptors,  that  form  of  control  need  not 
be  AWACS. 

Since  it  is  dependent  on  the  OTH-B  and 
manned  mterceptors,  AWACS  or  an  alterna- 
tive system  should  not  be  pursued  such  a 
way  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  com- 
mitted to  it  before  the  capabilities  of  OTH-B 
and  the  manned  Interceptor  are  well  known. 
The  present  program  mvolves  Just  such  a 
commitment,  as  OAO  studies  have  shown. 
In  1973.  the  Air  Force  was  provided  fund- 


ing to  permit  the  construction  of  two  more 
AWACS  aircraft,  beyond  the  two  already 
procured  for  the  radar  competition  between 
Hughes  and  Westingbouse,  which  was  won 
by  Westlnghoxise.  Although  purchase  of  the 
follow-on  aircraft  does  not  formally  consti- 
tute a  production  decision,  such  a  purchase, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  expensive  pre- 
production  aircraft  to  four,  would  represent 
a  strong  and  perhaps  unalterable  coounit- 
ment  to  production  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Air  Force. 

It  seems  apparent,  though,  that  there  re- 
main enough  unanswered  questions  about 
AWACS,  even  in  the  minds  of  DoD  and  Air 
Porce  officials,  to  reappraise  the  problem  of 
command  and  control  for  air  combat.  Such 
a  reappraisal  must  consider: 

1.  The  need  for  air  defense  against 
bombers. 

2.  Other  options  for  surveillance  and  com- 
mand and  control  and  their  costs. 

3.  The  performance  characteristics  of  im- 
proved interceptors. 

4.  The  successful  completion  of  the  OTH-B 
program  and  its  performance  characteristics. 

RBCOM  MENOATIONS 

Based  on  the  foregoing  analysis,  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  Congress: 

1.  Delete  fimds  for  any  further  aircraft 
procurement  in  connection  with  the  AWACS 
program. 

2.  Continue  funding  of  the  OTH-B  radar 
program. 

3.  Reduce  funding  for  the  AWACS  program 
to  a  level  sufficient  to  provide  for  minimum 
research  and  development,  especially  on  the 
electronics  system. 

4.  Direct  06D  and  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
vide studies  on  the  points  raised  m  this 
study,  specifically  on  all  options  to  AWACS 
to  flu  the  conunand  and  control  requirement 
m  a  tactical  environment. 

6.  Allocate  funds  for  the  study  of  aircraft 
to  fill  the  IMI  role,  includmg  the  study  of 
aircraft  now  in  development. 


MIDWEST  AND  NORTHEAST  RAIL 
SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    430 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

THE  MmWEST  AND  NORTHEAST  RAIL  SYSTEM  DE- 
VELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting,  for  myself  and  Senator 
Beall,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  S.  2188  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  and  held  at  the 
desk  pending  Senate  consideration  of 
S.  2188. 

Mr.  President,  seven  railroads  are  in 
reorganization  In  the  Northeast.  Pour  of 
those  railroads  have  pending  before  their 
bankruptcy  courts  petitions  to  authorize 
the  cessation  of  service  in  October. 
The  situation  calls  for  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress.  However,  the  action  that 
is  taken  by  the  Congress  also  should  be 
adequately  responsive  to  the  situation. 

S.  2188,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
neither  provides  a  solution  to  the  North- 
east rail  problem  nor  does  it  establish 
a  meclianism  which  affords  any  promise 
of  arriving  at  an  appropriate  solution. 
Instead,  it  would  devote  an  additional 
year  to  a  study,  and  delay  until  the  end 
of  that  year  crucial  decisions  as  to  the 
implementation  of  a  plan  of  action. 

I  believe  we  must  go  further  than 
adopting  the  piecemeal  approach  offered 


by  the  reported  bill.  We  must  establish 
new  procedures  which  will  enable  the 
various  parties  concerned  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  solution.  I  have  talked 
to  people  who  rely  on  the  railroads  to 
handle  their  shipments,  to  representa- 
tives of  concerned  communities,  and  to 
others  who  believe  as  I  do  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  provide  for  a  further  study, 
but  that  we  must  also  lay  out  a  plan  of 
action. 

The  problem  that  confronts  us  is  im- 
mense and  complex,  but  this  should  not 
deter  us  from  facing  up  to  it.  A  lack  of 
decisiveness  and  the  failure  to  adopt 
implementing  legislation  now  would  lead 
to  far  more  problems  than  the  possible 
imperfections  of  a  positive  program.  Be- 
sides, as  the  implementing  process  pro- 
ceeds, the  Commerce  Committee  can  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  events. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  2188  provides 
the  needed  follow-on  to  the  planning 
process  contained  in  the  reported  bill.  In 
addition,  it  substitutes  a  more  effective 
planning  process  by  securing  broad  par- 
ticipation by  various  interested  parties. 
My  amendment  further  narrows  the 
focus  of  the  planning  to  restructuring 
only  those  bankrupt,  rather  than  all, 
railroads  in  the  Northeast. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  creates  a  new 
Federal  National  Railway  Association 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  for 
approval  a  rail  service  plan  for  the 
Northeast  which  will  permit  the  (H>era- 
tion  of  financially  self-sustaining  rail 
service  in  the  region.  The  preparation  of 
this  final  service  plan  would  be  preceded 
by  planning  inputs  from  the  SecretaSy  of 
Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Procedures  would  be 
implemented  to  obtain  input  from  the 
public.  To  provide  for  the  operation  of 
the  restructured  system,  a  new  Northeast 
Rail  Corporation  would  be  created. 

During  the  planning  process,  negotia- 
tions would  be  carried  out  with  bankrupt 
railroads  for  the  acquisition  of  rail  assets 
needed  for  the  implementation  of  the 
plan.  And  there  would  be  court  review  of 
these  agreements  to  insure  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads.  In  addition,  agreements  would 
be  negotiated  on  a  new  working  agree- 
ment for  employees  to  be  hired  by  the 
new  Corporation.  A  seven-member  Com- 
mission would  be  established  to  monitor 
those  negotiations  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate benefits  through  Federal  legis- 
lation on  other  means  to  be  afforded  to 
employees  of  the  bankrupts  who  may  not 
be  hired  by  the  Corporation. 

The  most  important  feature  of  my 
amendment  is  that  it  would  set  in  mo- 
tion this  year  a  procedure  by  which  all 
involved  parties  can  work  together  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  crisis.  By  provid- 
ing for  representation  on  the  board  of 
the  new  Federal  National  Railway  As- 
sociation of  Government,  industry,  and 
other  interest  groups,  and  by  establish- 
ing procedure  for  broad  Oovemment  and 
public  participation  in  the  development 
of  a  service  plan,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  balanced  input  and  control  in 
devising  a  solution  to  the  problem.  In  ad- 
dition, it  emphEislzes  the  need  to  restruc- 


ture a  viable  rail  system  for  the  North- 
east and  seeks  to  minimize  Oovemment 
financing. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  which  I  am 
today  offering  also  contains,  as  a  sepa- 
rate title,  the  "Local  Rail  Services  Act  of 
1973."  This  tlUe  provides  the  States,  lo- 
cal, and  regional  authorities  with  a  via- 
ble opportimlty  to  maintain  local  rail 
services  on  those  lines  which  are  deemed 
by  the  States  to  be  essential. 

Under  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse State,  local  or  regional  authorities 
for  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  an  operating 
subsidy  which  would  be  required  to  make 
rail  service  compensatory  on  a  line  of  a 
railroad  which  would  otherwise  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  Local  Rail  Services  Act  was  Ini- 
tially considered  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  offered  this  measure  in  committee  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  2362 — 92d  Congress, 
1st  session — the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1971.  The  committee  embraced  the 
proposal  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  14  to  1.  Be- 
cause small  communities  not  only  in  the 
Northeast,  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  concerned  about  abandon- 
ment, this  title  will  provide  tlie  oppor- 
tunity for  maintenance  of  essential  local 
rail  services  under  a  cost-share  system  of 
cooperation  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  proposal  the 
Local  Rail  Services  Act  contains  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  of  $50  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  I"ederal  share  of 
the  cost  in  maintaining  essential  local 
rail  service.  This  title  is  nondiscrimina- 
tory :  all  States  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  salvage  services  on  those  lines  which, 
in  the  absence  of  Federal  and  State  as- 
sistance, would  be  abandoned,  either  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Northeast  reorga- 
nization program  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Commission 
has  armoimced  a  nationwide  moratorium 
on  abandonment  of  light-density  branch 
line  service  pending  litigation  with  re- 
spect to  environmental  impact  state- 
ments on  abandonment  applications  by 
railroads.  I  would  hope  that  the  Local 
Rail  Service  Act  of  1973,  incorporated  in 
my  amendment  as  title  VII.  will  be  en- 
acted before  abandonment  authority  to 
branch  line  services  to  small,  isolated 
communities  is  .restored  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  only  fair  to  permit  States  to  de- 
termine whether  essentially  local  rail 
services  are  needed  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced and  viable  tran.sportation  system 
within  their  jurisdiction.  If  a  State 
makes  an  affirmative  determination  of 
essentiality  in  respect  to  branch  line  serv- 
ice, and  if  that  State  is  willing  to  assume 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  service,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Interest  in  promoting  a  strong  econ- 
omy and  a  balanced  national  transpor- 
tation system  should  justify  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  overcoming  operating  defi- 
cits on  those  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  S.  2188.  as  reported  by  the 
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Committee  on  Commerce,  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  immediately  following  these 
remarks. 

I  further  request  that  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  text  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMKNOMEirr  No.  456    (nr  thx  Natubc  of  a 
Substitute) 
Strike  all   after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inaert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE.  ETC. 

SHOBT   TTTLE 

^c.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Northeast  Rail  System  Restructuring  Act". 

FINDINGS   AND   FTTRPOSX 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  Rail  transportation  service  In  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  United  States  Is 
threatened  with  cessation  or  significant  cur- 
tailment; 

(2)  Prompt  action  Is  needed  to  avoid  an 
abrupt  shutdown  of  most  of  the  bankrupt 
carriers  In  that  region; 

(3)  Nationalization  of  raU  freight  apen^ 
tlons  Is  undesirable  and  unnecessary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  viable  rail  system  In  the 
Northeast  region;  and 

(4)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  streamlined  rail  system  In 
the  Northeast  region  free  of  the  financial 
encumberances  of  the  railroads  In  reorga- 
nization and  which  would  operate  over  sys- 
tems designed  on  the  basis  of  economic 
vlablUty. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  restructuring  of  the  present  rail 
system  In  the  Northeast  region  by — 

(1)  Creating  a  new  Federal  National  Rail- 
way Association  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
Congress  for  approval  a  rail  service  plan  for 
the  Northeast  region  which  will  permit  the 
operation  of  financially  self-sustaining  rail 
service  In  the  region;  and 

(2)  Creating  a  new  Northeast  Rail  Corpora- 
tion to  operate  a  restructured  rail  system 
comprised  of  rail  lines  acquired  principally 
from  railroads  In  reorganization. 

DETINrriONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Association"  means  the  Federal  Na- 
tional RaUway  Association  established  In 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunlsslon. 

(3)  "Corporation"  means  the  Northeast 
Railroad  Corporation  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished under  title  IV  of  this  Act  and, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires.  In- 
cludes the  Incorporators. 

(4)  "Northeast  region"  means  the  States  of 
Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Il- 
linois, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  those 
portions  of  contiguous  States  In  which  are 
located  facilities  owned  and  operated  by 
railroads  .i^ng  business  primarily  in  the 
aforemenMbed  Jurisdictions. 

(6)  "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad  as  defined  in  section  1  (3)  of  part 
I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(6)  "Railroad  In  reorganization"  means  a 
railroad  operating  primarily  in  the  North- 
east region  undergoing  reorganization  In  a 
proceeding  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  ( 1 1  U.S.C.  205) . 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(8)  "Service  plan"  means  the  plan  for  the 
operation  of  rail  service  to  be  prepared  under 
title  in  of  this  Act. 


(9)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
TITLE  n — FEDERAL  NATIONAL  RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION 

ESTABUSHICBNT    OF    THE    ASSOCIATIOIT 

Sec.  201.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  body 
corporate  to  be  Icnown  as  the  "Federal  Na- 
tional Railway  Association".  The  Association 
shall  be  a  not-for-profit  corporation.  The 
Association  shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  Act  of  Congress.  It  shall  maintain 
Its  principal  office  In  the  District  of  Col\im- 
bia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of 
venue  In  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident 
thereof. 

CEMXHAL  POWERS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Association,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  title  m  of  this  Act,  Is  authortzed 
to  plan.  Initiate,  contract  for  or  undertake 
studies  and  research  in  respect  of  rail  service 
and  faculties  In  the  Northeast  region  In  order 
to  prepare  the  regional  plan  contemplated 
under  title  III  of  thU  Act. 

(b)  To  carry  out  Its  purposes,  the  Associa- 
tion shall  have  the  usual  powers  conferred 
upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

DIRECTORS    AND    OFFICERS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have  a 
board  of  nine  directors  consisting  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Association  who  shall 
bo  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  There  shall  be  four  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board:  the  Secretary,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Five  other 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  as  follows: 
one  shall  be  a  representative  of  shippers  by 
rail;  one  shall  be  a  representative  of  rail- 
roads; one  shall  be  a  representative  of  Oov- 
emors  of  States  within  the  northeast  region; 
one  shall  be  a  representative  of  railway  labor 
organizations;  and  one  shall  bo  a  representa- 
tive of  cities  and  communities  In  the  north- 
east region.  Except  for  the  members  of  the 
board  representing  railway  labor  organiza- 
tions and  railroads,  no  director  may  have  any 
direct  or  indirect  employment  of  financial 
relationship  with  any  railroad  during  the 
time  that  he  serves  on  the  board.  Each  of  the 
directors  not  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $300  for  each  meeting  of  the  board  he 
attends.  In  addition,  each  director  shaU  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and  subsist- 
once  expenses  Incurred  In  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  board. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Association. 

(c)  The  AssocUtlon  shall  have  such  offi- 
cers as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
and  approved  by  the  board.  The  rates  of 
compensation  of  all  officers  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  board.  No  officer  of  the  association  may 
have  any  direct  or  Indirect  employment  at 
financial  relationship  with  any  railroad  d\ir- 
Ing  the  time  of  his  employment  by  the  As- 
sociation or  may  have  had  at  any  time  any 
such  relationship  with  any  railroad  in  re- 
organization on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

AirrHORIZATIONS  < 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended — 

(1)  H0,000,000  for  payment  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Its  necessary 
expenses  and  to  the  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  meeting  expenses  neceasarlly  Incurred 
In  Ita  organization. 
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(2)  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  plan- 
ning and  for  administrative  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  carrying  out  his  functlona  under 
this  Act. 

Payments  shall  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or  aoDro- 
prlate. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

APPUCABIIXrT    OF   OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  206.  The  following  laws  do  not  ^ply 
to  the  Association  or  to  the  Corporation,  oc 
to  any  transactions  imder  this  Act.  Including 
those  pursuant  to  section  501  (d) ,  prior  to  the 
date  rail  service  is  implemented  by  the  cor- 
poration under  this  Act : 

( 1 )  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  V3.C. 
1  et  seq.) 

(2)  To  the  extent  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  section  77  of  the  bankruptcy  Act; 

(3)  Federal  and  State  antitrust  laws; 

(4)  Tb  the  extent  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  (46  VS.C.  161  et 
seq.),  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.) ;  and 

(6)  Any  State  law  pertaining  to  the  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  railroads.  Including  laws 
pertaining  to  the  consolidation  or  merger  of 
railroads. 

TITLE  in— NORTHEAST  REGIONAL  RAIL 
SYSTEM 

PREI.IMTNABT  REPORT  ON  CORE  RAIL  SaVICX 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  a  preliminary  report  con- 
talnlng  his  recommendations  for  the  Identi- 
fication of  geographic  zones  In  the  North- 
east region  within  and  between  which  taU 
freight  service  shall  bo  provided,  and  the 
nUnlmum  number  of  railroads  that  shaU  pro- 
vide such  service.  The  Secretary  may  use  as  a 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  zones 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  used 
In  the  last  United  States  census,  groups  of 
those  areas,  counties,  or  groups  of  counties 
having  similar  economic  characteristics,  such 
as  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
activities.  In  determining  whether  service 
shall  be  provided,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  consideration — 

(1)  the  objective  of  financially  self-sus- 
taining rail  service; 

(2)  long-term  economic  efficiency  In  the 
use  of  transportation  resources; 

(3)  raU  traffic  presently  generated  within 
the  zones; 

(4)  possible  near-term  changes  In  rail 
traffic  that  may  result  from  such  factors  as 
population  shifts  and  changes  In  manufac- 
turing, agriculture,  mining,  and  consump- 
tion, and  the  probable  costs  of  alternative 
Uan^>oirtatlon ; 

(6)  the  objective  of  enhancing  envlron- 
menUl  quality; 

(8)  the  Importance  of  preserving  self- 
sustaining  rail  service  competition  In  mar- 
kets with  heavy  raU  traffic; 

(7)  the  potential  for  achieving  efficiencies 
and  serving  shlppera  through  the  Joint  use 
of  faculties,  and  Intermodal  connections  and 
substitutions;  and 

(8)  the  need  for  efficient  transportatl(Hi 
service  by  the  consumera,  shlppera,  smaU 
commimltles,  cities,  and  geographic  zones 
presently  served. 

In  preparing  the  preliminary  report,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  take  Into  consideration  the 
requirements  for  commuter  and  Interelty 
passenger  raU  service  In  the  Northeast  region, 
(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  preliminary 
report  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  sbaU  submit  the  re- 
port to  the  Conunlsslon;  make  the  report 
available  to  Interested  parties,  the  States  and 
their  public  utility  rommlaatoni.  local  gOT- 
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emments,  %nd  consumer  interest  groups;  and 
publish  the  report  in  the  Federal  Register. 

REVIEW   BT    THE    NORTHEAST   SBIVICXB 
PLANNINO    OFFICE 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Commission  a  new  Northeast  Rail  Serv- 
ices Planning  Office  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "Office") .  The  Office  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  with  the  concurrence 
of  at  least  five  memben  of  the  Commission. 
The  Office  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  Its  duties  under  this  section. 

(b)  (1)  The  Director  shall  bo  compensated 
at  a  rate  to  be  set  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conunlsslon  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
61  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  63  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  ntes,  but  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
6332  of  such  title. 

(2)  The  Director  Is  responsible  to  and 
shall  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  is  authorized,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Chairman,  to  appoint,  fix  the  compen- 
sation and  assign  the  duties  of  employees  of 
the  Office  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent  serv- 
ices to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
under  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $250  a  day 
for  qualified  experts.  Each  department,  agen- 
cy, and  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  and  each 
Independent  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  fiirnish 
to  the  Director  upon  written  request  made  by 
the  Director,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  oth- 
erwise, such  assistance  as  the  Director  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and  the 
duties  of  the  Office  under  this  Act  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  transfer  of  personnel  with 
their  consent  and  without  prejudice  to  their 
position  and  rating. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary completes  the  preliminary  report  on 
Core  rail  service  required  by  section  301  of 
this  Act,  Interested  persons  may  submit  to 
the  Director  written  comments,  data,  and 
arguments  on  the  report.  In  addition,  the  Di- 
rector shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  infor- 
mal public  hearings  on  the  report  at  at  least 
twelve  different  locations  in  the  northeast 
region. 

(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  shall, 
after  affording  due  consideration  to  the  rele- 
vant matter  sul»nltted  In  writing  or  pre- 
sented at  the  Informal  hearings,  submit  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Association 
his  recommendations  for  the  preparation  of 
a  final  report  on  Core  rail  service  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  of 
those  who  contributed  comments  on  the 
preliminary  report  and  bis  reasons  for  not 
adopting  such  recommendations. 

FINAL   REPORT 

Sec.  303.  Within  one  himdred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Association 
shaU  issue  a  final  report  on  Core  raU  service 
consistent  with  the  criteria  in  section  301  of 
thU  Act, 

tNVXNTORT   OF   RAIL   FACILITIB 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  each  railroad  in  the  Northeast  re- 
gion shall,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  compUe  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  Corporation  data  respecting  the  physical 
and  operating  characteristics  of  its  plant. 


(b)  Each  raUroad  In  reorganization  shall 
provide  s\x:h  additional  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Association,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  their  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  and  the  Commission  may  obtain 
Information  by  subpoena.  In  case  of  con- 
tumacy by,  or  a  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena 
served  upon  a  raUroad  under  this  section,  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  upon 
application  by  the  Attorney  General  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Association,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an 
order  requiring  the  raUroad  to  produce  the 
Information,  and  any  faUure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

PREPARATION    OF    PRELIMINART 
SERVICE   PLAN 

Sec.  305.  Within  three  himdred  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Association  shall  pre- 
pare, submit  to  the  Commission,  and  make 
available  to  Interested  persons  a  preliminary 
plan  for  the  operation  of  raU  services  pro- 
vided by  raUroads  In  reorganization  and 
other  raUroads  with  which  the  Chairman  of 
the  Association  may  negotiate  agreements 
under  section  306  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation.  The  plan  shall  identify  those 
raU  lines  which  the  corporation  shall  operate 
and  those  lines  which  It  shaU  not  operate. 
The  plan  shall  also  specify  ttxe  method  of 
operation  proposed  for  each  service.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  operation  by  the 
corporation  or  operation  by  another  carrier 
under  lease  or  through  purchase.  The  plan 
shall  be  consistent  with  and  shall  Include 
substantially  all  the  raU  service  envisioned  In 
the  final  report  Issued  under  section  303  of 
this  Act. 

NEGOTIATION    OF   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion ShaU,  In  a  maimer  consistent  with  the 
service  plan,  enter  into  executory  agreements 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation — 

(1)  with  any  raUroad  In  the  Northeast 
region  for  acquisition  of  raU  assets  In  re- 
tium  for  stock  of  the  Corporation  as  provided 
by  section  403  of  this  Act; 

(2)  where  appropriate,  with  third  parties, 
including  railroads  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, for  the  transfer  to  such  parties 
of  any  right.  Interest,  service,  or  prlvUege 
contracted  for  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection; 

(3)  with  representatives  of  raUroad  em- 
ployees to  be  hired  by  the  Corporation  re- 
specting rates  of  pay,  working  conditions, 
employee  protection,  and  associated  matters; 

(4)  where  possible,  with  State  and  local 
governments,  shlppera.  and  other  persons  for 
the  continuation  of  unprofitable  service 
which  such  persons  agree  to  sulbsldlze; 

(6)  with  financial  institutions  for  financ- 
ing needed  for  the  Improvement  or  moderni- 
zation of  plant  and  equipment  and  for  other 
piu^oses;  and 

(6)  with  the  National  RaUroad  Passenger 
Corporation  and  commuter  agencies  for  the 
continuation  of  rail  .passenger  services  pro- 
vided by  these  entitles. 

(b)  Executory  agreement  entered  Into  un- 
der this  section  shaU  not  l>e  binding  upon 
the  parties  Involved  if  action  taken  by  the 
Association  or  the  Congress  under  this  title. 
or  by  the  courts,  or  by  the  Association  under 
Utle  V  of  this  Act  precludes  the  Corporation 
from  beginning  or  providing  for  the  be- 
ginning, of  raU  service  under  title  V  as  pro- 
vided punuant  to  the  service  plan  approved 
under  this  title. 

REVIEW  BT  THE  COMMISalOK 


opportunity  for  informal  public  hearings  on 
the  plan  at  at  least  twelve  different  loca- 
tions In  the  Northeast  region  and  afford  In- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  to  submit 
written  comments  thereon.  Within  sixty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  preliminary  service  plan, 
the  Conunlsslon  shall,  after  affording  due 
consideration  to  the  relevant  matter  sub- 
mitted, submit  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association  recommendations  con- 
sistent with  the  criteria  In  section  301  of 
this  Act  for  the  preparation  of  a  final  service 
plan  together  with  a  summary  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  who  contributed  com- 
ments on  the  preliminary  plan  and  Its  rea- 
sons for  not  adopting  such  recommendations. 

PREPARATION    OF    FINAL    PLAN 

Sec.  308.  Within  sixty  days  after  recent 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Association 
shall  prepare  and  submit  for  approval  to  the 
board  of  dlrectore  of  the  Association  a  final 
service  plan.  Within  thu^y  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  final  plan,  the  board  of  dlrectore 
shall  by  a  majority  vote  of  aU  its  membera 
approve  a  final  service  plan  which  Is  finan- 
cially self-sustaining,  feasible,  and  Is  con- 
sistent with  and  includes  substantially  all 
the  raU  service  envisioned  In  the  final  report 
issued  under  section  302  of  this  Act.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Association  shall  renegotiate 
agreements  entered  Into  under  section  307  of 
this  Act  as  necessary  to  Insure  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  final  plan  approved  by  the 
board  of  dlrectora. 

REVIEW    OF    THE    CONGRESS 

Sec.  309.  On  the  date  the  board  of  dlrec- 
tore approves  the  service  plan  under  section 
308  of  this  Act.  It  shall  submit  the  service 
plan  simultaneously  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  service  plan  shall  be 
deemed  approved  by  the  Congress  imless, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission, the  Congress,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses,  rejects  It. 

TITLE   IV— NORTHEAST   RAIL    CORPORA- 
TION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec  401.  There  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  be  established  a  body  corporate  to  be 
known  as  the  "Northeast  Rail  Corporation." 
The  Corporation  shaU  be  a  for-profit  cor- 
poration. The  Corporation  shall  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  to  applicable 
State  laws.  The  Secretary,  the  Chairman 
ot  the  Association,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
CommlBBlon  shall  be  the  Incorporaton  of 
the  corporation  and  shall  also  serve  as  Its 
Initial  board  of  directors  untU  the  shares  of 
conunon  stock  of  the  Corporation  are  Issued. 
The  incorporatora  and  Initial  dlrectora  shaU 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  corporation.  Including  the  filing 
m  any  State  of  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
the  adoption  of  bylaws. 

GENERAL   POWERS  OF  THE  CORFORAIION 

8bc.  402.  To  carry  out  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  and  any 
corporation  It  creates  under  this  Act  shall 
have.  In  addition  to  the  powera  vested  in  the 
Corporation  under  this  Act,  the  powera  con- 
ferred under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States 
In  which  they  cure  Incorporated  and  the  usual 
powera  of  a  railroad  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  In  which  they  operate. 

SPECIAL  POWERS  AND  FT7NCTIONS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  403.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  service 
plan  and  agreements  prepared  under  title 
m  of  this  Act.  the  Ootporatlon  la  authorised 


Sec.  307.  Upon  receipt  of  the  preliminary  (i)  issue  and  allocate  conunon  and  pre- 
servlce  plan  prepared  under  section  305  of  ferred  stock  to  railroads  in  reorganization 
this  Act,   the   Commission  shall   afford  an     or  other  raUroads  entering  into  agreementa 
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with  the  Corporation  under  title  m  of  tbla 
Act  based  upon  the  consideration,  provided 
by  the  railroads  under  such  agreements; 

(2)  manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the 
operation  of  railroad  service  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  sell  or  lease  all  or  part  of  Its  assets  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  service  plan 
approved  under  title  m  of  this  Act; 

(4)  create  and  transfer  or  assign  any 
rights  and  assets  It  may  acquire  to  an  addi- 
tional corporation  or  corporations  to  oper- 
ate railroad  service  as  provided  by  the  serv- 
ice plan  approved  under  title  in  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  V— COURT  REVIEW  AND  IMPLE- 
MENTATION   OP    SERVICE    PLAN 

COURT     REVIEW     OF     AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  On  the  date  the  board  of 
directors  submits  the  service  plan  to  the 
Congress  under  section  309  of  thU  Act,  the 
trustees  shall  submit  for  approval  to  the 
appropriate  reorganization  courts  the  agree- 
ments negotiated  under  section  306  of  this 
Act  tinder  which  the  corporation  Is  to  ac- 
quire the  assets  of  railroads  in  reorganiza- 
tion. 

(b)  Upon  or  in  anticipation  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  agreements  by  the  trustees 
for  approval  by  the  reorganization  courts 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  ap- 
plication may  be  made  by  any  party  in 
Interest,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
corporation  or  trustees  or  creditors  of  the 
railroads  In  reorganization,  to  the  Judicial 
panel  on  multidistrict  litigation  authorized 
by  section  1407  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  transfer  to  any  district  court 
of  all  proceedings  respecting  the  review  of 
the  agreements.  The  transfer  shall  be  made 
by  the  panel  to  the  district  court  which  the 
panel  determines  is  most  convenient  to  the 
parties  and  will  promote  the  Just  and  elB- 
clent  conduct  of  the  review.  The  consolidated 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Judge 
selected  by  the  panel  who  Is  not  assigned  to 
any  proceeding  under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  Involving  any  railroad  in  reorga- 
nization. The  Judge  to  whom  the  proceed- 
ings are  assigned  may  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  district  Judge  In  any  district  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  consolidated  pro- 
ceedings. No  proceedings  for  review  of  any 
order  of  the  panel  under  this  subeection  may 
be  permitted.  The  panel  may  prescribe  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  its  functions  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)  The  sole  Issues  before  the  court  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  thU  section  shall  be 
whether  (1)  the  agreements  are  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  debtor's  estate;  and  (2)  In 
approving  the  service  plan,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  association  considered  Its  over- 
all environmental  consequences  in  compli- 
ance with  the  policies  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969;  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.).  The  court  shall  Issue 
its  decision  within  90  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  agreements  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  court  may  not  approve  any 
agreements  hereunder  If  the  Congress  rejects 
the  service  plan  under  section  309  of  thU 
Act.  Court  decisions  under  this  section  and 
section  602(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  re- 
viewable in  any  court. 

(d)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  board 
of  directors  approves  the  service  plan  under 
title  m  of  this  Act,  any  corporation  may 
petition  the  Judge  conducting  a  proceeding 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  ap- 
prove agreements  it  has  negotiated  with 
railroads  in  reorganization  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  assets  pursuant  to  a  plan  for 
the  operation  of  rail  services  in  the  north- 
east region.  If  the  Judge  finds  that  (1)  the 
agreements  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
debtor's  estate:  and  (2)  the  petitioner's  plan 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  service  plan 
approved  by  the  Congress  under  section  309 
of  this  Act  and  preserves  a  proper  level  of 
rail   service   competition,   he   shall,   within 


the  time  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  review  of  agreements  negoti- 
ated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Association, 
approve  the  agreements.  If  the  Judge  ap- 
proves the  agreements,  the  petitioner  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  "Corporation"  for  the 
purposes  of  title  VI  of  this  Act. 

APPRAISAL    OF    ACTION    OF   COtTRTS;    ASaUMFTION 
or  SERVICE 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Within  fifteen  days  after  all 
of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  issued  un- 
der section  501  of  this  Act,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  shall  appraise 
the  impact  of  the  decisions  and  determine 
whether  the  decisions  of  the  courts  would 
permit  the  implementation  of  a  viable  serv- 
ice plan.  If  the  executive  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  would 
not  permit  the  implementation  of  a  viable 
service  plan,  the  Corporation  shall  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  wind  up  its  affairs 
and  terminate  Its  existence.  If  the  executive 
committee  determlnee  that  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  would  permit  the  implementation 
of  a  viable  service  plan,  the  oorpwratlon,  to 
the  extent  permissible  under  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  shall  within  sixty  days  after  ttie 
executive  committee  determines  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  would  permit  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  viable  service  plan  begin 
or  provide  for  the  beginning  of  rail  service. 
Agreements  with  railroads  In  reorganization 
revised  in  light  of  the  decision  of  a  court 
under  section  501  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  that  court  by  the  trus- 
tees and  the  court  shall  issue  its  decision 
thereon  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  sole  issue 
before  the  court  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  agreements  under  which  the  Cor- 
poration Is  to  acquire  assets  of  bankrupt 
railroads  shall  be  whether  the  agreements 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  debtcw's 
estate. 

(b)  If  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation falls  to  approve  the  service  plan  un- 
der title  III  of  this  Act,  or  It  is  determined 
under  this  section  that  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  preclude  the  implementation  of  a 
viable  service  plan,  the  Association  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable  a 
report  of  the  activities  under  this  Act  and  its 
recommendations  as  to  any  additional  legis- 
lation it  considers  appropriate. 

COURT  REVIEW  OF  ACTIONS 

Sec.  503.  Except  as  provided  in  section  601 
Of  this  Act,  action  or  inaction  under  this 
Act  of  the  Secretary,  the  Commission,  or  the 
Association,  or  any  director,  member,  officer, 
committee,  or  subordinate  unit  of  any  of 
them,  shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any  court. 
TITLE  VI — DISCONTINUANCE  OP  SERVICE 

CENERAL 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  on  and  after  the  date  the  Cor- 
poration begins  rail  service  under  section  502 
of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed 
a  common  carrier  by  raUroad  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1(3)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"corporation"  includes  any  corporation  es- 
tablished by  the  Corporation  to  provide  rail 
service  Included  in  the  service  plan  approved 
under  this  Act.  However,  it  does  not  Include 
an  entity  or  propiertles  owned  by  the  Cor- 
poration but  managed  or  operated  by  another 
railroad. 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  SERVICE 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  section  803  of  this  Act.  after  providing 
sixty  days'  notice  to  State  Governors  and 
publishing  notice  in  accordance  with  seotlon 
1(19)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  (1) 
any  railroad  In  reorganization  may  abandon 
the  operation  of  any  raU  service  within  any 
zone  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  Act  for  which  raU  service  U 
not  designated  in  the  final  report  issued  un- 


der section  303  of  this  Act;  (2)  any  railroad 
in  reorganization  which  agrees  to  transfer 
rail  assets  to  the  Corp)oratlon  under  section 
306  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  transfers  any 
rail  assets  to  the  Corporation  under  section 
502,  or  any  other  railroad  which  agrees  to 
transfer  a  substantial  p>art  of  its  rail  assets 
to  the  corpMjratlon  under  section  306  of  this 
Act  and  thereafter  transfers  any  rail  assets 
to  the  corporation  under  section  602,  may 
abandon  the  operation  of  any  rail  service  not 
Included  in  tlie  service  plan  approved  under 
title  in  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  railroad  in  reorganization  or  any 
Other  railroad  which  does  not  agree  to  trans- 
fer rail  assets  to  the  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 306  of  this  Act  but  thereafter  trans- 
fers rail  assets  to  the  Corporation,  or  any 
railroad  (other  than  a  railroad  in  reorgani- 
zation) which  agrees  to  transfer  less  than  a 
substantial  part  of  its  rail  assets  to  the  Cor- 
poration under  section  306  of  this  Act  and 
thereafter  transfers  assets  to  the  Corpora- 
tion under  section  602,  may  abandon  the  op- 
eration of  any  rail  service  provided  over  those 
assets  on  the  date  that  the  Corporation  by 
contract  or  otherwise  begins  rail  service 
thereon. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  under  section  60S 
of  this  Act,  durmg  the  first  two  years  of 
providing  service,  the  Corporation  may  aban- 
don the  operation  of  any  rail  service  follow- 
ing changed  market  or  other  conditions  or  a 
natural  disaster  and  after  providing  sixty 
days'  notice  to  State  Governors  and  publish- 
ing notice  in  accordance  with  section  1  (19) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  in  writing,  after  hearing  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  563  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  that  there  is  not  any  reason- 
able prospect  that  the  service  can  become 
self-sustaining  under  efficient  and  economi- 
cal management. 

ABANDONMENT   OF   LINES 

Sec.  603.  (a)  If  a  rail  line  used  for  servlca 
discontinued  under  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of 
section  602  of  thU  Act  is  no  longer  required 
by  the  entity  which  provided  the  service,  the 
line  may  be  abandoned  if  the  entity  holds 
open  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  discontinuance  of  serv- 
ice an  offer  to  sell  the  rail  line  Intact  for 
railroad  purposes  or  to  contract  with  any 
person,  Including  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, for  the  continuation  of  rail  service 
thereon  on  terms  and  conditions  that  Insure 
that  the  entity  does  not  incur  any  losses  as 
a  result  of  the  provision  of  the  service. 

COMMISSION   REVIEW 

(b)  Upon  application  by  any  State,  local 
or  regional  authority  within  the  notice 
period  provided  for  in  section  602(a)  of  this 
title  setting  forth  the  basU  for  its  interest 
in  subsidizing  any  line  or  lines  of  railroad 
which  would  be  permitted  to  be  abandoned 
under  this  section  and  its  plan  for  effecting 
such  subsidy,  the  Commission  shall  under- 
take an  Investigation  to  determine  and 
quantify:  (i)  the  need  for  continuance  of 
such  service,  (2)  the  avallabUity  of  alterna- 
tive transportation  and.  (3)  the  probable 
future  cost  associated  with,  (a)  acquisition, 
(b)  rehabilitation  to  a  level  appropriate  for 
safe  operations,  and  (c)  future  operating 
losses  of  the  line  or  lines  of  railroad  cov- 
ered by  the  application.  Such  findings  shall 
be  made  in  writing  within  60  days  of  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  application  and  may 
be  used  as  evidence  of  the  facts  covered 
thereby  in  connection  with  applications  to 
the  Secretary  for  reimbursement  as  provided 
for  m  title  vn  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   vn — ^LOCAL    RAIL   SERVICES    ACT 
OF  1973 
StnSIDT 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  reimburse  a  State  or  a  local  or  regional 
authority  for  70  per  centum  of  the  amount 
paid  by  such  State,  local,  or  regional  author- 


ity as  operating  subsidy  to  continue  service 
on  a  rail  line  or  lines  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  abandoned.  In  determining 
whether  to  make  such  reimbursement  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  need  for  such 
service  and  the  impact  of  the  abandonment 
of  such  service  on  the  conununlties  aSected, 
the  practicability  of  the  plan  of  operating 
subsidy,  the  amount  of  subsidy  in  relation 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and 
the  availability  of  alternative  transportation 
at  reasonable  cost. 

(b)  Within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
en<w:tment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescnt}e  regulations  governing  the  procedure 
for  application  by  a  State,  or  a  local  or  re- 
gional authority  for  reimbursement  of  op- 
erating subsidies,  criteria  to  be  used  in  decid- 
ing upon  such  applications,  and  terms  and 
conditions  required  of  all  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  for  operating  subsidy. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  operat- 
ing subsidy  contract  or  other  arrangement 
as  submitted  fails  to  comply  with  his  regula- 
tions, he  shall  advise  the  State,  or  a  local  or 
regional  authority  and  afford  it  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  days  within  which  to 
bring  such  contract  into  conformity  with 
such  regulations. 

(d)  An  operating  subsidy  contract  between 
a  State,  or  a  local  or  regional  authority  and 
the  Corporation  or  a  railroad  may  not  exceed 
a  term  of  two  years.  At  the  end  of  such  term 
a  State,  or  a  local  or  regional  authority  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  continued  reim- 
bursement under  the  terms  of  a  new  contract. 
If  a  contract  expires  and  a  new  contract  Is 
not  made,  the  Corporation  or  the  railroad 
may  abandon  the  line  after  30  days  from  the 
date  of  expiration  of  such  contract. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  reimburse  a 
State,  or  a  local  or  regional  authority  for 
operating  subsidy  paid  to  the  Corporation  or 
a  railroad  unless  requisite  legislation  has 
been  adopted  extending  authority  to  the 
CJovernor  or  other  appropriate  State,  local  or 
regional  official  or  agency  to  perform  its 
obligations  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
this  title  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

(f )  Upon  approval  of  an  operating  subsidy 
contract  or  other  arrangement  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  United  States  shall  become  obli- 
gated to  pay  out  of  sums  not  otherwise 
obligated  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, an  amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of 
moneys  paid  to  the  Corporation  or  a  railroad 
pursuant  to  such  contract  or  arrangement 
upon  the  receipt  of  proof  satisfactory  to  him 
that  the  payment  for  which  reimbursement 
is  sought  has  been  made  by  the  State  or  a 
local  or  regional  authority.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  to  the  States,  or  local  or  re- 
gional authorities  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  be  authorized  to  obligate  the 
United  States  for  amounts  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

CAPITAI.    IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec  702.  The  Initial  costs  of  restoring  or 
upgrading  rail  properties  to  such  condition 
as  necessary  for  the  provision  of  service  may 
not  be  Included  In  an  operating  subsidy  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement.  Such  capital 
costs  may.  however,  be  prorated  over  the  life 
of  such  line  or  facilities  and  such  prorated 
cost  may  be  Included  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  an  operating  subsidy  contract  or  other 
arrangement. 

TITLE  Vm— NORTHEAST  RAIL  INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

CREATIOIf  OP  THE  COBUOSSION 

Sec  801.  There  is  hereby  created  a  North- 
east Rail  Industrial  Relations  Commission, 
herein  referred  to  as  the  NRIRC.  The  NRIRC 
shall  be  composed  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  as  follows:  two  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  railroad  labor;  two  shall  be  repre- 
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sentatives  of  railroad  management;  and 
three,  one  of  which  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate as  chairman,  shall  be  persons  who  have 
never  been  affiliated  either  with  railroad 
labor  or  railroad  management.  The  NRIRC 
shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  under  section  804(a) 
of  thia  Act. 

FUNCTIONS  AND   DUTIES 

Sec.  802.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  NRIRC  U 
(1)  to  assist  the  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  representatives  of  railroad  em- 
ployees to  be  hired  by  the  corporation  to 
reach  agreements  under  section  306(a)  (3)  of 
this  Act;  and  (2)  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions respecting  appropriate  benefl';s  (in- 
cluding relocation  assistance)  to  be  afforded 
those  employees  of  railroads  in  reorganiza- 
tion who  are  not  to  be  hired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion on  or  prior  to  the  date  the  Corporation 
implements  rail  service  under  this  Act  and, 
as  required  by  section  804(a)  of  this  Act, 
to  forward  those  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  NRIRC  shall — 

(1)  Keep  apprised  of  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations and  report  thereon  periodically  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  and 

(2)  At  the  request  of  the  parties  to  the 
negotiations  and  where  the  NRIRC  agrees 
that  such  action  would  be  useful,  use  Its  best 
efforts,  by  mediation,  to  bring  the  parties 
into  agreement  on  disputed  issues. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
duties  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  NRIRC  shall — 

( 1 )  Identify,  collect,  and  preserve  neces- 
sary personnel  data  and  records; 

(2)  Obtain  through  the  conduct  of  hear- 
ings or  otherwise  pertinent  information  and 
views;  and 

(3)  Adhere  to  the  primary  objective  of  the 
establishment  of  a  viable  corporation  under 
title  rv  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  Limit  benefits  to  lump-sum  severance 
payments,  relocation  assistance,  and  lump- 
sum incentives  to  early  retirement. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  NRIRC 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
NRIRC,  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  President,  but  not  exceeding  $300  per 
day.  In  addition,  each  member  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  necessary  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  incidental  to  serving  the  busi- 
ness of  the  NRIRC. 

(b)  The  NRIRC  is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  to  apfxoint,  fix  the  com- 
pensation for,  and  assign  the  duties  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  NRIRC,  but  no  Individ- 
ual so  appointed  shall  receive  compensation 
In  excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for  OS-18  by 
section  6332  of  such  title. 

(c)  The  NRIRC  is  auth(»-lzed  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $250  per  day. 

(d)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  Government,  including  in- 
dependent regulatory  agencies.  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  NRIRC  upon  written  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  such  assistance  or  information  as 
the  Chairman  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  NRIRC.  In- 
cluding the  transfer  of  personnel  with  their 
consent  and  without  prejudice  to  their  posi- 
tion and  rating. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 


REPORTS 

Sec.  804.  (a)  The  NRIRC  shall  submit  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Congress  a  report  describing  ( 1 )  the  re- 
sults of  the  negotiations ,  on  new  wcx'klng 
agreements  referred  to  in  section  802(a)(1) 
of  this  Act  and  Its  recommendations  for  the 
solution  of  any  unresolved  matter  precluding 
the  consummation  of  such  agreements;  (2) 
the  recommendations  formulated  under  sec- 
tion 802(a)  (2)  of  this  Act;  and  (3)  its  other 
actvlltles  under  this  Act.  The  report  shall 
be  submitted  on  or  before  the  date  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  Association  submits 
for  approval  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Association  a  final  service  plan  under  sec- 
tion 308  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of 
the  report  from  the  NRIRC,  the  President 
shall  approve,  reject,  or  modify  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  NRIRC  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  such  action  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  to  related 
leglslatlton  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEPARABILinT 

Sec.  901.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

access  to  records 

Sec  902.  The  corporation  and  the  associa- 
tion shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  which  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  the  corporation  and  the 
association  of  payments  received  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
pap>ers.  and  records  of  the  corporation  and 
the  association  that  are  pertinent  to  pay- 
ments received  under  section  204. 

state  or  local  taxation 

Sec  903.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude 
a  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  from  hnpoeing, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  such  State  or 
local  Jurisdiction,  any  valid,  nondiscrimina- 
tory tax  on  the  corporation. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  an  Amend- 
ment IN  the  Nature  of  a  Substttute  to 
S.  2188 

title  I — short  titi.e,  etc 

This  title  contains  definitions  and  Con- 
gressional findings  and  purpose. 

TITLE   II federal   NATIONAL   RAILWAY    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Sections  201  and  202 — Establish  a  new 
Federal  National  Railway  Association,  a  not- 
for-profit  corporation  empowered  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  for  approval  a  rail 
service  plan  for  the  northeast  region  which 
will  permit  the  operation  of  financially  self- 
sustaining  rail  service  in  the  region. 

Section  203 — Outlines  the  managerial 
structure  of  the  Association.  The  Association 
would  have  a  nine-man  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
President,  three  ex  officio  members  (the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board ) ,  and  five  members 
s^pointed  by  the  President  who  would  rep- 
resent, respectively,  shippers  by  rail,  rail- 
roads. Governors  of  States  within  the  north- 
east region.  The  Association  also  would  have 
an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Section  204 — Authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $40  million  to  meet  the  planning  expenses 
of  the  Association  and  the  organizational  ex- 
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ptonaes  of   the   northeast   Rail    Corporation 
established  in  title  IV. 

Section  a05 — Makes  Inapplicable  to  trans- 
actions under  the  bill  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  other  laws  which  ore  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

TTTLK  Ut — NOBTREASr  KKCIONAL  RAIL  SYSTEM 

Sections  301  through  303 — Establish  pro- 
cedure few  the  preparation  within  120  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  of  a  report 
on  Core  rail  service  for  the  northeast  region. 
After  the  preparation  of  a  preliminary  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  a 
new  Planning  Office  to  be  established  In  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  woiild  hold 
hearings  on  the  report  and  submit  Its  recom- 
mendations thereon  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
ICC  Chairman  who  would  prepare  a  final  re- 
port. The  Chairman  of  the  Association  would 
settle  disagreements  by  the  Secretary  and 
ICC  Chairman  as  to  the  content  of  the  final 
report. 

Section  304 — ^Provides  for  the  Inventory  of 
rail  facilities  In  the  northeast  region. 

Sections  306  through  309 — Establish  proce- 
dure for  the  preparation  of  a  service  plan  for 
the  northeast  region  outlining  the  details  for 
the  operation  of  rail  services.  Within  800 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  association  would 
prepare  a  preliminary  service  plan.  There- 
after, the  ICC  would  hold  Informal  hearings 
on  the  plan  and  submit  its  recommendations 
thereon  back  to  the  executive  committee. 
The  executive  committee  would  then  pre- 
pare a  final  plan  for  the  approval  of  the  full 
board  of  directors  of  the  Association.  There- 
after, the  Congress  would  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  reject  the  plan.  If  both 
Houses  of  Congress  failed  to  reject  the  plan 
within  30  days  after  Its  receipt,  the  plan 
would  be  deemed  approved.  During  the  time 
prescribed  for  the  preparation  of  the  service 
plan,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association  woiild 
negotiate  agreements,  on  behalf  of  the  North- 
east Rail  Corporation  and  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  service  plan,  (1)  with  bank- 
rupt railroads  for  the  acquisition  of  rail 
assets  In  rettirn  for  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; (2)  with  representatives  of  railroad 
employees  to  be  hired  by  the  corporation: 
(3)  with  financial  Institutions  for  financial 
assistance  needed  for  plant  Improvement; 
and  (4)  with  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger corporation  and  commuter  agencies 
for  the  continuation  of  rail  passenger  service 
provided  by  these  entitles. 

TITIX    ly NOBTREAST    SAIL    CORPORATION 

Section  401  through  403  establish  a  for- 
profi^t  Northeast  Rail  Corporation  to  operate 
or  contract  for  the  operation  of  rail  service 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  and 
to  create  additional  ccwporatlons  to  operate 
such  service  as  provided  by  the  service  plan. 

TTTLS  T— COUBT  REVIEW  AND  IICPLXMXNTATION 
or  SERVICE  PLAN 

Section  601 — Provides  for  court  review  of 
the  agreements  negotiated  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  AssocUtion  under  which  the  Corpora- 
tion would  acquire  the  assets  of  railroads  In 
reorganization.  It  establishes  procedure  for 
the  consolidation  of  such  actions  In  a  single 
district  court  and  precludes  further  court 
review  of  Its  decisions.  The  principle  issue 
before  the  court  under  this  section  would  be 
whether  the  agreements  are  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  debtor's  estate. 

Section  603 — Calls  upon  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  to  determine 
whether  the  court  decisions  under  section 
601  would  permit  the  implementation  of  a 
viable  service  plan  and.  If  so,  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  begin  or  provide  for  the  beginning 
of  rail  service  within  60  days. 

Section  608 — Precludee  court  review  of 
actions  under  the  bUl  by  the  Secretary,  the 
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service  and  the  abandonment  ot  lines  by  i«Jl- 
roculs  which  transfer  assets  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  by  the  Corporation  itself  during  its 
first  two  years  of  operations.  The  procedures 
insure  that  State  and  local  governments  and 
others  will  have  the  opportiuiity  to  purchase 
the  lines  for  rail  piupooes  or  contract  for  the 
continuation  of  raU  services  thereon  on  terms 
and  conditions  that  would  insure  that  the 
railroad  does  not  incur  any  losses  as  a  resit  of 
the  provision  of  the  sorvice. 

TnXE    vn — LOCAL    rail    service    ACT    OP    1978 

Sections  701-702 — These  sections  establish 
a  new  program  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  obligate  the  United 
States  to  pay  70  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
subsidizing  railroad  deficit  operations  on 
lines  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  subsidy, 
would  be  abandoned  either  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  In  order  to  preserve  rail  service  on 
a  line  to  be  abandoned,  a  State,  local  or  re- 
gional authority  must  contract  with  either 
the  Corporation  or  a  railroad  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  services.  The  State,  local  or  re- 
gional authority  would  be  obligated  to  pay 
the  railroad  for  the  losses  sustained,  but  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  reimburse 
the  State,  local  or  regional  authority  for  70 
per  centum  of  its  obligation. 

Title  VII  is  Nationwide  In  scope.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  viable  alternative  to 
States,  localities  and  regional  authorities 
who  would  lose  rail  service  via  abandonment 
in  the  absence  of  a  program  for  subsidizing 
the  service.  The  criteria  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  decidmg  whether  to  reimburee  a 
State,  local  or  regional  authority  for  70  per 
centum  of  its  subsidy  cost  would  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  pxirsuant  to  statutory 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  tlUe. 

TITLE  Vm NORTHEAST  RAIL  INDT7STRIAL  RELA- 
TIONS commission 
Section  801— Creates  a  Northeast  RaU  In- 
dxistrlal  Relations  Commission  composed  of 
seven  presidential  appointees,  two  of  which 
would  be  representatives  of  railroad  labor  and 
two  of  which  would  be  representatives  of 
railroad  management. 

Section  802 — Outlines  the  following  func- 
tions of  the  Commission:  (1)  to  assist  the 
chairman  of  the  association  (acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation)  and  the  representatives 
of  railroad  employees  to  be  hired  by  the 
Corporation  to  reach  a  new  working  agree- 
ment; and  (2)  to  formiilate  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions re^)ectlng  appropriate  benefits  to  be 
afforded  to  employees  of  railroads  in  re- 
organization who  an  not  to  be  hired  by  the 
Corporation. 

Section  803 — Contains  administrative  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  operations  of  the 
Commission. 

Section  804 — ^Requires  the  President  to  ap- 
prove, reject,  or  modify  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Commission's  report  and 
thereafter  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
of  such  action  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  to  related  legislation  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

TITLE  IX MISCELLANXOTrS 

This  title  contains  provisions  on  separa- 
bility, audit,  and  a  provision  permitting 
nondiscriminatory  State  and  local  taxation. 


IOC,  or  the  Association 

TITLE  VI OnCONTINTTANCR  OF  SERVICE 

Sections  601  through  603 — Establish  spe- 
cial procedures  for  the  discontinuance  of 


REFORM  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  PRO- 
CEDURES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    457 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mon- 
DALB)  submitted  an  amendment  Intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the 
bill  (S.  1541 )  to  provide  for  the  reform  of 
congressional  expenditures  and  the  na- 


tional debt;  to  create  a  budget  committee 
in  each  House;  to  create  a  congressional 
ofiSce  of  the  budget;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Mr.  Mondalb  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1541,  the  "Congres- 
sional Budgetary  Procedures  Act  of 
1973,"  now  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  my  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  an  OlBce  of  Goals 
and  Priorities  Analysis. 

This  proposal  was  included  by  me  in 
December  1969  as  a  part  of  S.  5,  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  Mondale,  princi- 
pally for  the  establishment  of  a  Coimcll 
of  Social  Advisers. 

It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  part 
of  S.  5  on  September  10,  1970.  and  Sep- 
tember 5,  1972,  and  Is  Included  in  S.  5 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  June  18,  1973,  and 
now  imder  consideration  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate. Under  the  proposal  there  would  be 
established  in  the  Congress  an  independ- 
ent and  autonomous  unit  which  would  be 
responsible  for  submitting  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  setting  forth  goals 
and  priorities  in  the  general  ctHitext  of 
needs,  costs,  available  resources,  and  pro- 
gram effectiveness.  The  national  priori- 
ties report  would  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

First,  an  analysis.  In  terms  of  national 
priorities  of  the  program  In  the  annual 
budget  submitted  by  the  President. 

Second,  an  examination  of  resources 
available  to  the  Nation,  the  foreseeable 
costs  and  expected  benefits  of  existing 
and  proposed  Federal  programs,  and  the 
resource  and  cost  implications  of  alter- 
native sets  of  national  priorities. 

Third,  recommendations  concerning 
spending  priorities  among  Federal  pro- 
grams and  courses  of  action.  Including 
the  identification  of  those  programs  and 
courses  of  action  which  should  be  given 
greatest  priority  and  those  which  could 
more  properly  be  deferred. 

Mr.  President,  events  have  now  estab- 
lished suitable  framework  for  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
We  had  a  Joint  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  . 

We  were  appalled  by  the  inability  to 
put  on  and  administer  a  ceiling  on  the 
budget  ourselves.  It  was  reported— and 
while  I  differ  with  some  of  it.  on  the 
w^ole  It  was  an  admirable  effort  to  begin 
to  deal  with  that  question. 

At  that  point,  a  legislative  standing 
committee — the  Government  Operations 
Committee — on  which  I  serve  quite  prop- 
erly, to  Implement  those  rec(»nmenda- 
tlons. 

The  Committee  on  (3ovemment  Op- 
erations is  now  considering  legislation 
to  implement  the  recommendations — 
B.  1541,  the  Congressional  Budgetary 
Procedures  Act  of  1973 — as  It  is  being  re- 
ported from  the  Subcommittee  on  Budg- 
eting, Management,  and  Expenditures  on 
which  Senator  Metcalf  is  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  Is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe). 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  rqwrt  on  8.  5  states: 

The  Committee  recognises  that  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Contract  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  92-699  (October  27, 
1972)    has    recommended    the    creation    of 
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Houas  and  Senate  Oommlttee*  on  the  Budget 
with  a  joint  staff,  and  that  these  Committees 
could  perform  many  of  the  functions  en- 
visioned for  the  Ofllce  of  Ooals  and  Pri- 
orities Analysis  under  Title  n.  Ijegislatlon 
to  Implement  the  Joint  Study  Committee's 
recommendations  and  similar  Initiatlyes  are 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  and  by 
the  appropriate  committees  in  the  House. 
In  connection  with  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  S.  6,  the  Committee  wlU  work  with 
meml>en  of  these  and  other  concerned  com- 
mittees and  Joint  committees  to  ensure  that 
Title  n  is  reviewed  in  light  of  these  and 
other  related  developments. 

To  that  end,  I  have  consulted  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Budgeting,  Management,  and 
Expenditures,  as  well  as  with  Senator 
MoNDALC,  and  I  am  taking  title  n  out  of 
8.  6  and  introducing  title  n  as  amended 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  1541,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Procedures  Act  of 
1973,  to  be  further  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
having  already  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  (91-324)  regarding  title 
n.  including  an  explanation  of  needs, 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  well  as 
a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  this 
tiUen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Report  or  Senate  Commttteb 
ON  Labor  and  Public  Wbltare 

rifle  //.—While  the  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
ylsera  is  designed  as  an  agent  of  the  White 
House,  dealing  with  the  general  social  health 
of  the  Nation,  the  Office  of  Goals  and  Prior- 
ities Analysis  would  be  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, serving  It  In  its  examination  of  budget 
proposals,  program  costs  and  effectiveness, 
appropriations,  and  the  national  priorities 
revealed  in  this  spending. 

The  appropriations  process  Is  the  vital 
mechanism  through  which  the  Congress 
seeks  to  reflect  its  views  on  budgetary  prior- 
ities. But  there  remains  a  great  need  to  equip 
Congress  with  the  kind  of  manpower,  data 
and  technology  that  would  furnish  it  with 
the  information  necessary  if  it  Is  to  fully 
examine  and  evaluate  each  appropriations 
measure,  separately  and  in  view  of  all  other 
appropriations  measures,  will  regard  to  the 
relative  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Ofllce  would 
not  supplant  the  efforts  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  determine  the  Nation's 
expenditures.  Rather,  it  would  further  ex- 
plain, coordinate  and  compare  the  various 
budgetary  proposals  so  as  to  provide  the 
overview  so  necessary  to  responsible  fiscal 
planning.  The  program  information  It  would 
collect  and  interpret  would  be  made  available 
to  other  committees  and  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

These  services  should,  in  concert  with  the 
other  work  of  the  Office,  serve  to  Improve  the 
legislative  process.  Too  often,  despite  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, congressional  procedures  result  in 
each  appropriation's  being  considered  sep- 
arately and  in  a  piecemeal  fashion. 

In  committees — on  the  floor — and  in  con- 
zerence,  over  a  period  of  months,  the  Oov- 


emment's  spending  prlorltief,  take  shape.  Yet 
this  is  done  in  virtual  ignorance  of  total 
alternative  budgets  by  which  other  priorities 
might  be  expressed.  Revisions  and  amend- 
ments are  made,  often  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  each  of  which  affects  a  vast  range  of 
alternatives.  Yet  these  alternatives  are  sel- 
dom really  identified.  An  appropriation  in- 
crease, for  example  may  be  offered  with  the 
very  best  of  intentions,  but  with  no  clear 
idea  of  what  o>ther  equally  worthwhile  proj- 
ects are  precluded  by  this  additional  expend- 
iture. 

Currently,  the  Congress  has  only  one  com- 
plete, coherent  budget  with  which  to  work — 
that  submitted  by  the  President.  There  is  no 
reason,  of  course,  why  the  Congress  should 
feel  obliged  to  accept  this  budget,  item  by 
item.  And  the  Congress  doeent.  The  new 
Ofllce  would,  in  providing  Congress  with  hard 
cost-benefit  and  sound,  need-projection  data. 
Improve  the  chances  that  the  deletions,  ad- 
ditions, and  other  revisions  of  the  budget 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  Informed  and  con- 
sidered analysis  of  the  merits  of  each  budget 
proposal,  and  of  how  all  spending  decisions 
Influence,  and  are  influenced  by,  the  total 
economy. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  Congress  needed  its  own  office  to  provide 
this  kind  of  ongoing  analysis  and  to  generate 
comprehensive  budget  alternatives  which 
could  be  examined  in  a  totality.  The  execu- 
tive branch  is  quite  well  equipped  to  func- 
tion in  such  mattere.  With  the  Domestic 
Council  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  with  the  extensive  facilities  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  the  Council 
of  Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  White  House  alone 
(not  to  mention  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies) is  formidably  equipped  to  present  a 
given  budget  and  make  Its  case. 

Meanwhile,  the  Congress— coequal  in 
policymaking,  and  supposedly  preeminent  in 
the  control  over  spending — has  far  too  little 
resources,  even  In  its  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, and  has  no  established  mechanism 
to  help  individual  Senate  or  congressional 
staffs  examine  the  national  priority  Judg- 
ments reflected  in  the  budget.  The  President 
said,  when  announcing  his  proposal  to  es- 
tablish the  Domestic  Council  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget:  "A  President 
whose  programs  are  carefully  coordinated, 
whose  information  system  Iceeps  him  ade- 
quately informed  and  whose  organizational 
assignments  are  plainly  set  out,  can  delegate 
authority  with  security  and  confidence." 
Certainly  the  Congress,  the  branch  of  Oov- 
emment which  shares  with  the  Executive  the 
responsibility  to  determine  national  priorities 
and  delegate  authority,  should  be  so  orga- 
nized and  Informed.  Such  an  office  in  the 
Congress  could  do  much  to  stem  the  grow- 
ing erosion  of  congressional  power  and  give 
substance  to  the  admittedly  ill-defined  con- 
tentions about  national  priorities,  peace  and 
growth  dividends,  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  last  day  of  hearings,  March  13,  1970. 
was  devoted  to  discussion  of  title  II.  The  wit- 
nesses were  Senator  Charles  Percy,  Ii4r. 
Charles  J.  Zwick,  former  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et Director,  and  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  former 
Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Barr  and  Senator  Percy  testified  that 
tlie  Office  of  Ooals  and  PrlM'itles  Analysis 
would  serve  to  resolve  the  problems  Congress 
presently  endures  by  virtue  of  the  piecemeal 
fashion  in  which  it  debates  and  funds  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities. 

Senator  Percy  attributed  the  problem  to 
the  way  the  legislative  process  is  set  up : 

Each  bUI  and  appropriation  Is  handled  sep- 
arately with  no  real  attention  given  as  to 
how  each  piece  of  legislation  fits  into  an 
overall  framework  of  need  and  resources 
available. 

All  three  witnesses  agreed  that  Congress  is 
also  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  man- 


power, technological  resources,  and  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  priority  decisions  re- 
garding national  program  and  policy  design. 

Senator  Percy  testified  that  "the  Congress 
needs  an  independent  office  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  independent  counsel  and  advice 
in  economic  and  financial  areas  In  lieu  of 
Congress  falling  back  upon  data  provided  by 
the  executive  branch.  Or,  what  is  worse,  to 
operate  in  the  dark."  He  found  it  incredible 
that  Congress,  where  decisions  of  nationally 
Important  consequences  are  made,  has  nei- 
ther the  corps  of  people  nor  the  minimum 
technological  assistance  that  was  available 
to  him  in  making  relatively  minor  decisions 
when  he  was  in  Industry. 

Senator  Percy  noted  that  the  executive  al- 
ready surpasses  the  Congress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  computer-based  program  manage- 
ment and  evaluation  and  information  sys- 
tem. He  suggested  that  Congress  avail  Itself 
of  computer  services  so  that  it  could,  at  least, 
request  from  the  appropriate  executive  de- 
partments the  tapes  which  have  the  data, 
upon  which  the  executive  budgets  and  6- 
year  plans  have  been  based,  and  thus  equlp- 
the  office  with  the  added  ability  to  analyze 
the  total  budget  and  performance  from  a 
baseline  (not  just  from  the  prior  year)  and 
search  every  line  item  if  necessary. 

Mr.  ZwicK  testified  on  the  need  for  both 
the  Council  of  Social  Advisers  and  the  con- 
gressional Office  of  Ooals  and  Priorities 
Analysis  to  do  "an  effective  cross  examina- 
tion" of  reoonunendatlons  from  the  executive 
branch.  He  felt  that  the  new  Executive  re- 
organization made  such  tools  all  the  more 
essential.  First,  the  EMrector  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  would,  according  to 
the  White  House,  no  longer  be  involved  in 
policy  formulation  and.  therefore,  the  Di- 
rector would  be  less  able  to  testify  on  the 
imderlylng  policy  and  priwlties.  Second,  the 
Domestic  Coimcll  would,  imder  the  cloak  of 
Executive  privilege,  not  be  available  to  in- 
form tlie  Congress. 

Senator  Mondale  and  Mr.  Barr  agreed  that 
the  tools  of  8.  6  would  not  only  restore  some 
balance  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  but  would  also  improve  the  quality 
of  work  in  the  executive  branch.  The  Sena- 
tor pointed  to  the  "suboptlmlzation"  which 
increasingly  characterizes  a  proliferating  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  which  is  never  really 
challenged  to  answer  the  difficult  question 
of  overall  priorities.  With  a  more  effective 
and  Informed  challenge  coming  from  the 
Congress,  both  branches  should  benefit  from 
the  result. 

HEARiNcs:  san  coNcaEss 

In  July  1971.  a  hearing  was  held  on  the  bUl, 
S.  6,  in  the  Identical  form  to  that  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  10. 
1970.  The  bill  was  now  known  as  the  "Full 
Opportunity  and  National  Ooals  and  Priori- 
ties Act." 

Testimony  favoring  the  biU  was  received 
from  Mr.  Sol  M.  LlnowltK,  chairman  of  the 
National  Urban  CocOition,  Prof.  Raymond  A. 
Bauer,  professor  of  business  administration 
at  Harvard  tJniverelty  and  Dr.  Nicholas  J. 
Demerath  m.  executive  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Association.  A  statement  in 
support  of  the  bill  was  also  submitted  by  Mr. 
David  F.  Llnowes,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Laventhol,  Kreksteln,  Horwath  &  Horwath. 

Testimony  generaUy  supportmg  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bUl  was  presented  by  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre.  a  TT.S.  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  by  Dr.  Dwight  A.  Ink,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  These  two  witnesses,  however,  op- 
posed enactment  of  the  bUl,  principally  on 
the  grounds  that  they  believed  the  functions 
provided  for  in  the  bill  were  already  being 
performed — or  should  be  performed — by  dif- 
ferent organizational  units. 

The  witnesses  who  recommended  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  offered  convincing  testimony 
as  to  the  need  for  the  legislation,  the  appro- 
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prlateness  of  the  structures  and  processes  to 
be  established,  and  the  feasibility  of  success- 
ful Implementation — provided  only  that  suf- 
ficient time  would  be  allowed  for  the  new 
arrangements  to  be  develc^ed  and  nurtured. 
Professor  Bauer,  for  example,  stressed  that 
we  should  allow  a  new  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers some  10  to  15  years  to  reach  maturity. 
But,  he  said,  "it  Is  better  to  start  now." 

Mr.  Llnowltz  empbtislzed  the  great  dispar- 
ity In  resources  available  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  In  developing  the  "major 
contours"  of  the  Federal  Budget.  He  said: 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Goals  and 
Priorities  created  by  S.  6  would  provide  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  with  the  means  to 
analyze  the  budget  as  a  whole  for  the  first 
time. 

Referring  to  title  I  of  the  bUl.  Mr.  Llno- 
wltz observed : 

Finally,  Congress  currently  Is  compelled  to 
Operate  without  the  social  data  required  to 
choose  rationally  between  alternative  re- 
source uses,  to  evaluate  program  effective- 
ness, and  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  pub- 
lic policy.  The  CoixncU  of  Social  Advisers  and 
the  annual  social  report  of  the  President  au- 
thorized In  title  I  of  the  act,  would,  we  be- 
lieve, help  to  fill  this  Information  vacuum. 

TTTLE    II 

Section  201. — This  section  declares  a  flnd- 
mg  of  the  Congress  that  the  Congress  needs 
more  Information  and  data  upon  which  to 
base  decisions  affecting  national  priorities 
and  budget  alternatives. 

Section  202. — This  section  establishes  with- 
in the  Congress  an  Office  of  Goals  and  Priori- 
ties Analysis.  The  Director  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  are  to  be  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  majority  leader  In  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  shall  have  com- 
pensation equal  to  that  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  assistant  Comptroller  General. 
This  section  also  sets  their  terms  of  office, 
provides  for  their  removal,  and  declares  pro- 
fessional qualification  without  regard  to  po- 
litical affiliation  to  be  the  requirements  for 
all  professional  staff  members  including  the 
Director  and  Assistant  Director. 

Section  203.— This  section  relates  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  to  those  measures  and  ap- 
propriations which  may  come  before  the  Con- 
gress; calls  for  a  report  on  national  goals 
and  priorities  to  be  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Appropriations,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  other  interested 
committees.  This  section  also  states  service 
to  individual  members  to  be  a  function  of 
the  Office  In  providing  requested  informa- 
tion or  analyses  relevant  to  an  Informed  de- 
termination of  national  goals  and  priorities 

Section  204.— This  section  grants  the  Of- 
fice certain  authority  for  carrying  out  its 
functions:  directs  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  and  Independent 
agencies  with  specific  mention  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation and  assistance  as  is  possible;  and 
brings  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Goals  and 
Priorities  Analysis  under  section  2107  of  title 
V  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  205.— This  section  calls  for  hear- 
ings on  the  national  goals  and  priorities  re- 
port by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Section  206.— This  section  establishes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  the  dlsburser  for 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Office 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  AC- 
COUNTABIUTY  ACT  OP  1973— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   458 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

PRESroENTIAL     APPOINTMENT    OP    VA    OPFICIALS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  an  amendment  to  S. 


1076,  the  proposed  "VA  Accountability 
Act  of  1973."  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Hartke.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  joined  by  Senator  Hartke 
and  Senator  Randolph  in  sponsorship  of 
this  amendment  to  require  that  future 
appointments  to  the  post  of  VA  Deputy 
Administrator,  Chief  Medical  Director, 
and  Chief  Benefits  Director  be  made  by 
the  President  subject  to  Senate  approval. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  currently  542 
statutory  positions  required  to  be  filled 
by  Presidential  appointment,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
determining  why  certain  positions  are 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  examine  the  size  of  the  par- 
ticular agency's  budget,  the  number  of 
employees  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the 
number  of  potential  beneflciaries  that 
the  agency  serves.  Presumably,  an  agency 
with  a  large  budget  and  a  large  number 
of  employees,  as  well  as  a  large  popula- 
tion for  which  it  is  responsible,  will  have 
more  positions  requiring  Senate  approval 
than  a  smaller  agency. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
look  at  the  situation  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Right  now,  in  an  agency 
spending  more  than  $12.5  billion,  em- 
ploying almost  200.000  people,  and  po- 
tentially providing  benefits  to  29  million 
veterans,  only  one  official,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  is  so  appointed 
and  so  accountable.  By  comparison,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Ete- 
velopment  employs  approximately  16,000 
people  and  spends  a  little  over  $5  billion, 
but  has  7  statutory  positions  subject 
to  Senate  approval.  And  the  ACTION 
Agency,  with  less  than  2,000  employees, 
and  a  budget  of  approximately  $165  mil- 
lion, has  6  positions  requiring  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate, 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
which  employs  slightly  more  than  4,000 
people  and  spends  approximately  $826 
million  has,  like  the  VA,  only  one  Presi- 
dentlally  appointed  position  requiring 
Senate  approval.  While  I  recognize  the 
valuable  services  that  this  agency  pro- 
vides— largely  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies— it  does  not  have  29  million  poten- 
tial beneficiaries,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  indicate 
a  serious  discrepancy  regarding  the  ac- 
countability of  the  principal  VA  officials, 
which  the  amendment  we  are  submitting 
would  rectify.  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
clear,  however,  that  this  amendment  ex- 
plicitly would  not  apply  to  the  incum- 
bents in  these  positions.  Retroactive  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  of  the  persons 
presently  in  the  positions  of  VA  Deputy 
Administrator.  Chief  Medical  Director, 
and  Chief  Benefits  Director  is  not  re- 
quired by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  amend- 
ment be  set  forth  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2:0(d)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  shall  be 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  a  Deputy  Ad- 


ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(b)  Section  310  of  tlUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(•)  There  shaU  be  In  the  Veterans-  Admin- 
istratton  a  Chief  Benefits  Director  who  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Chief  Benefits  Director  shall  administer, 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  programs  provided  for  under 
chapters  11,  13,  15,  19,  21,  23,  31,  34,  35,  37. 
and  39  of  this  title,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
designate." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4101(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
msertmg  "who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate"  after  "Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector". 

(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  210(d)  and 
4101(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  this  section),  insofar  as  such 
provisions  require  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  the  appointment  of  Individuals 
to  the  offices  of  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans' 
Administration,  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
individuals  holding  those  oflBces,  respectively, 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  so 
long  as  such  Individuals  continue  to  hold 
such  offices.  The  provisions  of  section  210(e) 
of  such  title  (as  added  by  this  section),  inso- 
far as  such  provisions  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  appointment  of 
any  individual  to  the  office  of  Chief  Benefits 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  first  ap- 
pointment to  such  office.  If  the  individual  so 
appointed  Is  the  individual  holding  the  ad- 
ministratively created  office  of  Chief  Benefits 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  • 


AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  ACT  OP  1973— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4S9 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27.  1973.  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  voted  to  report  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Act  of  1973,  a  bill  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  amateur 
athletes  in  athletic  competition,  and  to 
provide  the  foundation  for  better  train- 
ing, better  coaching,  and  better  f  acl^ties 
for  amateur  athletes. 

Today,  I  have  reported  the  bill  as  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Pearson.  Cook,  Gravel,  Macnuson,  and 
Thurmond. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  months 
of  work  by  all  the  Senators  involved.  It 
is  the  result  of  3  days  of  hearings  in  May 
on  four  bills  which  were  combined  to  pro- 
duce the  omnibus  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced today,  with  the  report  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  suicompanylng  it. 
It  is.  we  believe,  a  giant  step  forward  in 
protecting  the  Interests  of  amateur 
athletes. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  Cwnmerce  Com- 
mittee reported  the  legislation,  there  has 
been  a  barrage  of  criticism  and  innuendo 
unleashed  by  the  existing  sports  bu- 
reaucracies in  this  coimtry.  Much  of  the 
criticLsm  has  been  the  result  of  misin- 
terpretation, or  misinformation  on  the 
parts  of  those  concerned.  We  bdleve  that 
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those  misinterpretations,  whether  in- 
nocent or  conscious,  will  disappear  as 
the  true  facts  concerning  our  purposes 
are  made  clear. 

There  were.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
aggerations and  misinformation,  reason- 
able questions  raised  by  knowledgeable 
sports  observers  and  by  some  of  our  col- 
leagues. In  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the 
legislation  and  to  accommodate  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  legitimately  raised 
concerning  this  legislation,  we  have 
changed  and  attempted  to  clarify  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  bill.  Accordmgly,  I  now 
introduce  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senators  Pearson,  Cook,  Magnuson, 
Gravel,  and  Thurmond.  This  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  eliminate  any  con- 
fusion as  to  our  purposes  or  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  bUl,  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  review  some  of  the  main  substan- 
tive changes  which  we  have  made  in 
this  amendment. 

The  bill  has  been  reorganized  into 
three  titles.  The  first  title  contains  def- 
irJtions  which  should  serve  to  clarify 
and  focus  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

"International  competition"  is  defined 
in  the  amendment  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  only  officially  sanctioned 
competitions  between  nations  as  recog- 
nized by  chartered  sports  associations  are 
included.  This  definition  is  motivated  by 
the  recognition  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  informal  competition  between 
groups  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  High  schools  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  have  regular  games 
in  sports  such  as  football  and  ice  hockey 
with  teams  from  Canadian  high  schools. 
It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the  sponsors 
that  such  comptiticm  be  considered  with- 
in the  definition  of  international  com- 
petition under  this  bill. 

The  amendment  adds  a  definition  of 
"restricted  competition,"  a  competition 
which  is  conducted  for  athletes  of  one 
class.  This  would  include,  for  example, 
college  athletes,  high  school  athletes. 
Armed  Forces  athletes,  YMCA  athletes, 
and  the  like.  This  definition  was  added  to 
eliminate  confusion  concerning  the  bill's 
impact  on  Interscholastlc  and  intercol- 
legiate competition.  TTie  bill,  under  sec- 
tions 201-204,  has  no  effect  on  such  com- 
petition. This  is  a  key  misconception 
which  must  be  cleared  up.  The  colleges 
and  high  schools  have  done  an  effective 
Job  to  date  in  nmning  their  programs  of 
interscholastlc  and  intercollegiate  com- 
petition and  we  do  not  Intend  to  Inter- 
fere with  that  administration. 

Indeed,  under  the  divisions  established 
under  sections  206  and  207,  and  imder 
the  National  Sports  Development 
Foundation  proposed  in  title  HI  of  the 
bill,  we  hope  to  aid  those  programs  by  of- 
fering research  and  financial  support  to 
their  activities  on  a  voluntary  acceptance 
basis. 

"Sport"  is  defined  In  the  bUl  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  make  clear  that  the  char- 
tering and  sanctioning  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 201-204  are  designed  to  apply  only 
to  sports  which  are  presently  on  the 
Olympic  program,  and  to  sports  which 
eventually  become  a  ptirt  of  the  Olympics. 
The  limitation  of  the  restructuring  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  to  Olympic 


sports,  rather  than  Including  all  amateur 
sports,  such  as  tennis  and  golf,  is  a  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  non-Olympic 
sports  have  significantly  different  inter- 
national structures  in  many  cases,  a  dif- 
ferent international  competitive  focus, 
and  different  internal  rules,  such  as  those 
relating  to  "open  competition." 

The  section  defining  "sport"  contains 
language  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Board 
can  redefine  the  categories  of  sports  in 
which  events  are  conducted  at  the  Olym- 
pic games — 

Such  other  categories  as  may  be  subse- 
quently included  in  such  program  or  as  Tnight 
be  defined  by  the  Board  as  appropriate  for  a 
charter  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

This  wUl  give  the  flexibUity  to  thq 
Board  to  grant  charters  in  sports  which 
have  not  necessarily  been  recognized  as 
separate  in  the  Olympic  games  or  by  the 
international  sports  governing  bodies  if 
the  Board  felt  that  the  sports  in  question 
could  profit  from  such  a  redefinition. 
Thus,  If  the  Board  felt  it  justifiable,  it 
could  award  charters  for  "water  polo," 
as  distinct  from  what  has  been  tradition- 
ally termed  "acquatics,"  or  for  "long- 
distance running,"  as  apart  from  what 
has  been  traditionally  been  termed  "ath- 
letics." The  chartered  groups  in  such  re- 
defined sports  would  then  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  applying  to  the  appro- 
priate international  sports  governing 
body  for  a  franchise  to  conduct  competi- 
tion in  such  a  sport  in  the  United  States. 

"Unrestricted  competition"  hsis  been 
redefined  in  section  (15)  of  section  101 
of  the  amended  bill  to  comport  with  the 
definition  of  "restricted  competition."  It 
cannot  be  sufficiently  emph£tsized  that 
the  concept  of  "unrestricted  competition" 
is  at  the  heart  of  structural  reform  as 
contemplated  under  this  bill,  and  that.  In 
context,  such  competition  is  a  small 
though  important  part  of  the  overall 
amateur  athletic  picture  in  this  country. 

The  other  substantive  changes  In  the 
bill  which  have  been  made  are  all  con- 
tained in  sections  201-204  relating  to  the 
functions  and  administration  of  the 
Amateur  Sports  Board  and  the  chartered 
sijorts  associations  which  will  operate 
pursuant  to  the  Board's  granting  of 
charters. 

Section  202(e)  now  contains  a  list  of 
some  of  the  functions  which  chartered 
sports  associations  will  be  expected  to 
carry  out  as  a  result  of  being  recognized 
SIS  the  U.S.  choice  as  the  governing 
body  in  any  particular  Olympic 
sport.  This  list  is  not  intended  to  be  ex- 
haustive, but  is  an  attempt  to  more 
specifically  describe  some  of  the  activities 
of  these  groups,  based  on  past  experience 
and  future  expectations  about  the  role  of 
a  competent,  well-administered  sports 
group  in  promoting  a  sport. 

The  enumeration  of  these  functions  in 
no  sense  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  sports  associations  are  the  only 
group  responsible  for  promoting  sports. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  that  healthy  competi- 
tion between  groups  sponsoring  and  con- 
ducting athletic  events  and  development 
programs  should  flourish  as  a  result  of 
this  blU. 

In  section  203,  the  amendment  con- 
tains new  provisions  relating  to  media- 


tion of  disputes  between  chartered  sports 
associations,  and  sports  organizations, 
other  sports  associations  or  individual 
athletes.  As  amended,  this  is  now  a  two- 
step  process,  in  which  the  board  is  to 
attempt  to  mediate  any  such  disputes, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  disputants,  is 
authorized  to  render  binding  decisions. 

The  provision  of  a  permanent  group  to 
mediate  athletic  disputes  is  one  of  the 
very  significant  irmovations  of  this  bill. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  athletes  and  com- 
petitions have  suffered  because  of  mind- 
less wrangling  between  feuding  groups. 
Now.  the  opportunity  is  present  for  medi- 
ation in  all  disputes  and  for  binding  de- 
cisions if  the  parties  consent.  For  the 
first  time,  there  will  be  an  objective  body, 
one  of  whose  main  goals  will  be  the  set- 
tlement of  athletic  disputes,  and  whose 
mandate  is  to  seek  such  resolution  and 
mediation.  In  this  respect,  we  feel  that 
the  two-step  process  now  Included  offers 
real  prospects  for  both  limited  and  full- 
scale  mediation. 

The  most  important  substantive 
amendment  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment is  in  section  204(d).  It  recognizes, 
for  the  first  time,  the  right  of  amateur 
athletes  to  compete  In  imrestricted  com- 
petitions sanctioned  by  the  appropriate 
sports  association.  This  means  that  ath- 
letes will  no  longer  be  pawns  in  juris- 
dictional disputes  between  warring  ath- 
letic bureaucracies.  It  will  mean  an  end 
to  the  time  when  an  athlete  risks  his 
eligibility  for  future  interscholastlc,  in- 
tercollegiate or  international  competition 
merely  because  he  comi^tes  in  an  unre- 
stricted competition.  We  will  no  longer 
have  to  get  58  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  sign  a  letter  to  qualify 
college  basketball  players  for  an  inter- 
national competition  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  section  will  insure  that  the  deci- 
sion on  where  and  when  to  compete  rests 
in  the  hands  of  the  athlete — and  that  Is 
as  it  should  be.  We  believe  that  the  ama- 
teur athlete  receives  enough  advice  and 
information  from  his  family,  friends, 
coaches,  and  others  that  he  is  capable 
of  making  decisions  which  are  in  his  best 
interests,  both  athletically  and  on  the 
whole. 

We  recognize  that  educational  institu- 
tions, both  colleges  and  high  schools,  have 
certain  legitimate  interests  which  they 
may  seek  to  protect  by  formulating  rules 
limiting  athletes  in  competing  when  such 
competition  interferes  with  a  valid  edu- 
cational function.  Therefore,  the  only  al- 
lowable exception  to  the  athlete's  right 
to  compete  is  a  denial  based  on  rules 
which  are  reasonable  and  related  to  edu- 
cation. 

However,  if  a  school  or  college  wishes 
to  enforce  such  rules,  the  burden  Is  on 
the  institution  to  appefu-  before  the 
Board  and  demonstrate  to  the  Board's 
satisfaction  that  the  rule  is  reasonable, 
related  to  the  educational  development 
of  such  athletes,  and  was  published  be- 
fore the  denial  of  the  right  to  compete. 
This  placing  of  the  burden  on  the  Insti- 
tution enables  the  athlete  to  presimie 
that  he  will  be  able  to  compete,  while 
giving  a  school  the  chance  to  come  for- 
ward and  Justify  its  rules. 

The    substantive   changes   which   we 
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have  made  in  the  amended  legislation 
make  it  a  stronger  bill.  I  and  my  col- 
leagues are  eager  to  strengthen  this  bill 
in  any  way  that  will  further  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  those  involved  in 
amateur  athletics,  especially  athletes. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  will  usher  in 
a  new  era  of  athletic  freedom  and  rea- 
son. We  believe  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  competitive  ethic  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  atliletic  involvement. 

Finally,  we  believe  that,  though  this 
legislation  is  being  considered  by  a  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Federal  Government, 
It  will  lessen,  rather  than  Increase  the 
political  aspect  of  sport  by  returning  the 
focus  to  its  proper  place — the  sacrifice 
and  dedication  of  the  individual  athlete 
striving  to  exceed  his  personal  goals.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  should  deempha- 
slze  the  natonallstic  aspects  of  sport,  and 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  be  an 
effective  way  to  do  that. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  dedicate 
large  parts  of  their  lives  to  the  ptirsuit 
of  sporting  excellence  will  be  profoundly 
affected  by  this  legislation,  and  that  ef- 
fect will  be  all  to  the  good.  It  will  Insure 
that  those  who  compete  stand  as  the 
centerpiece  of  our  Olympic  sports. 

Howard  Cosell,  the  noted  sportscaster 
for  the  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
has  succinctly  and  effectively  stated 
the  case  for  this  legislation.  He  has  seen 
many  of  the  conditions  to  which  this  bill 
responds  and  has  eloquently  stated  the 
need  for  reform.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  on  his  July  16 
radio  broadcast,  "Speaking  of  Sports,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Howard  Coseix  Sfkakinc  or  Sports 

Hello  ag&ln  everyone,  this  is  Howard  Cosell 
■peaking  of  sports. 

Senator  John  Tunney  of  California  came 
to  New  York  today.  He  came  to  bead  up  a 
press  conference  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  sports  journalists — In  the  hope  of  explain- 
ing to  them  what  the  Amateur  Athletic  bUl 
of  1973,  a  proposed  piece  of  legislation  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  the  Senate  floor.  Is  all  about. 

He  came  to  answer  Ignorant  charges  that 
the  bill.  If  passed,  would  provide  government 
doinlnatlon  of  amateur  sports. 

Anybody  who's  read  the  blU  would  know 
otherwise. 

Anybody  who's  read  the  Mil  would  know 
that  It's  concerned  with  the  development  of 
long-term  training  faculties  that  would  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  our  young  athletes. 

Anybody  who's  read  the  bill  would  know 
that  It's  aimed  at  preventing  such  tIcIsbI- 
tudes  of  fate — ugly  vicissitudes  of  fate — as  a 
youngster  trying  to  hitchhike  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Oregon  at  his  own  expense  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  Olympic  trials. 

Anybody  who's  read  the  bill  would  know 
that  It's  concerned  with  trying  to  Insure  that 
oxir  young  athletes,  If  they're  of  Jewish  per- 
suasion, can  participate  In  the  Macabee 
Oames — that  our  young  athletes.  If  they  be 
Chris  Dunn,  the  high  Jumper  of  Colgate,  can 
leap  In  a  competition  against  the  Ruaslaos. 

Anybody  who's  read  the  bill  would  know 
that  the  concern  Is  with  the  coaching  of  our 
Olympic  team,  and  the  various  mishaps  that 
occurred  there,  such  as  stripping  a  16-y«ar 
old  California  of  a  gold  medal  he  had  won. 

Such  as  seeing  that  our  runners  got  to  the 
starting  blocks  on  time,  when  we  were  the 
only  nation  of  133  that  failed  to  do  so. 
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Anybody  who's  read  the  blU  would  know 
that  the  bill's  concerned  with  preventing  de- 
bacles such  as  the  loss  to  Russia  in  basket- 
baU  under  the  most  Inexplicable  circum- 
stances. 

Instead.  Senator  Tunney  has  been  read- 
ing what  you  and  I  have  been  reading — by 
writers  who  havent  read  the  bUl,  who  don't 
know  anything  about  It,  that  the  bUl  would 
provide  for  government  intervention. 

I  know  of  no  more  Important  matter  on  the 
sports  agenda  of  this  country  than  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  bill  of  1973  wiU  be 
pctsaed. 

And  It's  high  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Act  of  1973  has  already  gen- 
erated significant  support  among  athletes 
and  coaches.  Those  who  are  most  pro- 
foimdly  affected  by  our  efforts  to  re- 
form amateur  athletics  are  foursquare  in 
support  of  those  efforts.  As  sm  example, 
I  have  today  released  a  statement  signed 
by  48  present  and  past  Olympic  athletes 
Indicating  their  support  for  the  piutxkcs 
of  our  bUl.  Because  I  believe  that  this 
statement  is  indicative  of  the  widespread 
support  that  this  measure  enjoys  among 
athletes.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  statement  of  support,  smd 
the  names  of  the  athletes  who  have 
signed  this  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  s^  follows: 

Statement  or  Olympic  Athietes 

We,  the  undersigned  Olympic  athletes, 
believe  strongly  In  the  Ideals  and  goals  con- 
tained In  the  words  "Olympic  athlete."  As 
athletes,  we  are  committed  to  a  striving  for 
excellence  In  our  sports  that  we  know  Is  en- 
couraged by  free,  open,  and  robust  participa- 
tion at  all  levels.  As  Olympians,  we  believe 
that  International  competitions  at  the  high- 
est levels  do  foster  honest  respect  and  a  sense 
of  brotherhood  among  aU  peoples. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  too  much  cannot 
be  done  to  encourage  the  development  of 
all  sports  at  all  levels  and  for  aU  ages.  We 
often  wonder  whether  In  fact  too  little  Is 
being  done.  The  pleasures  of  participation 
should  not  be  denied  to  anyone  Ijecause  of 
Inefficiency  or  Infighting.  For  only  If  there  Is 
a  broad  and  deep  program  of  participation 
win  we  be  able  to  rise  toward  Olympus. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  welcome 
the  recent  efforts  designed  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  sports  by  msurlng  the  partici- 
pation of  athletes.  The  proposed  legislation 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Act  of  1973,  recently 
reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Is  such  an  effort.  This  legislation  alone  Is  not 
the  soluHon;  there  Is  no  single  solution.  But 
It  Is  a  well-conceived  beginning,  and  It  de- 
serves to  become  a  first  step. 

Wade  Bell— 1968;  Track  &  Field. 

Rlnk   Babka— 1960,    1964;    Track   &    Field. 

Pat  Bank — 1960,  1964;  Pentathlon. 

Carl  Borack— 1972;  Fencing. 

DorU  Brown— 1968,  1972;  Track  &  Field. 

Michael  Burton— 1964.  1968.  1973;  Swim- 
ming. 

Sherry  Calvert — 1972;  Track  &  Field. 

Suzle  Chaffee — 1968:  Skiing. 

Sherm  Chavoor — 1972;  Womens'  Swimming 
CoACll 

Wayne  Collett— 1972;  Track  &  Field. 

Harold  Connolly— 1966,  1960.  1964,  1968; 
Track  St,  Field. 

Olga  Connolly — 1966,  1960.  1964.  1968,  1972: 
Track  &  Field. 

EUle  Daniel — 1968,  1973;  Swimming. 

Donna  De  Varona — 1960,  1964;  Swimming. 

Rubs  Hodge— 1964;  Track  &  Field. 


Paul  Hoffman— 1968,  1972;  Rowing. 

Rafer  Johnson— 1960;  Track  ft  Field. 

MarUyn  King— 1972;  Pentathlon. 

Mlckl  King — 1964,  1968,  1972;  Diving. 

J.  Cleve  Livingston — 1968.  1972;  Rowing. 

Michael  Livingston — 1968,  1972;  Rowing. 

Tom  McMlUen — 1972;  BasketbaU. 

Cathy  Rlgby  Maaon — 1972;  Gymnastics. 

Randy  Matson — 1964,  1968;  Track  Sc  Field. 

Michael  Manley — 1972;  Track  &  Field. 

Charles  Mays — 1968;  Track  &  Field. 

Steve  Metburn — 1972;  Fencing. 

BUly  MUls— 1964;  Track  tt  Field. 

Ken  Moore — 1968.  1972;  Marathon. 

Al  Oerter— 1966,  1960.  1964,  1968;  Track  * 
Field. 

Brian  Oldfleld — 1972;  Track  Sc  Field. 

Jeanne  Omelenchuk — 1960,  1968,  1973; 
Speed  Skating. 

Ken  Okada— 1973;  Judo. 

Nancy  Owen — 1972;  VoUeybaU. 

Steve  Prefontalne — 1972;  Track  &  Field. 

Browning  Ross — 1948,  1962;  Track  &  Field. 

WUma  Rudolph — 1960;  Track  &  Field. 

Jim  Ryun— 1968.  1972;  Track  &  Field. 

Steve  Savage — 1972;  Track  &  Field. 

Kathy  Schmidt — 1972;  Track  St.  Field. 

Don  Schollander — 1964,  1968;  Swimming. 

Bob  Seagren — 1968,  1972;  Track  Sc  Field. 

Jim  Seymour — 1972;   Track  &  Field. 

Jay  SUvester- 1964,  1968,  1973;  Track  ft 
Field. 

Art  Walker— 1968,  1972;  Track  &  Field. 

Edward  Williams — 1968;  Biathlon. 

George  Woods — 1968.  1972;   Track  ft  Field. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  I  have  introduced  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  409 

Strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Amateur 
Athletic  Act  of  1973". 

"TITLE  I — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"declaration  or  pouct 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress 
hereby  finds  and  declares  that — 

"(1)  Amateur  athletic  activity,  including 
competition,  and  physical  fitneaa  are  valu- 
able In  the  development  of  Individuals  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  Nation. 

"(3)  International  competition  between 
amateur  athletes  contributes  to  Internation- 
al peace  and  understanding. 

"(3)  The  full  potential  benefits  of  ama- 
teur athletic  competition  have  not  been  real- 
ized because  various  private  organizations  in 
the  TTnlted  States  have  not  been  able  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts. 

"(4)  Organized  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion is  conducted  throiigh  the  use  of  facili- 
ties of  Interstate  commerce  or  its  activity 
which  affects  Interstate  commerce.  Interna- 
tional amateur  athletic  con4>eUtlon  Involv- 
ing American  citizens  is  conducted  through 
the  use  of  facilities  of  foreign  commerce. 

"(b)  FoEPosss. — Therefore,  it  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  Amateur  Sports  Board  to  coordi- 
nate amateur  athletic  competition  and  a 
National  Sports  Development  Foundation  to 
support  and  encourage  athletic  activity  and 
physical  fitness. 

"DkrmrnoNs 
"Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act— 
"(1)  'Amateur  athlete'  th^w  ^n  Individ- 
ual who  trains  for  and  participates  In  an 
amateur  athletic  competition,  in  accordance 
with  such  guidelines  of  amateurism  as  the 
Board,  with  due  regard  for  International 
standards,  may  promulgate. 


"(3)  'Amateur  athletic  competition'  means 
a  contest,  event,  game,  meet,  match,  tour- 
nament, or  other  program  In  which  only 
amateur  athletes  are  permitted  to  compete. 

"(S)  'Board'  means  the  Amateur  Sports 
Board  eatabllahed  pursuant  to  section  aoi  of 
this  Act. 

"(4)  'Chairman'  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

"(6)  'Chartered  sports  association'  means 
a  not-for-profit  corporation  which  holds  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Board  In  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

"(6)  'CommlBslon'  means  the  United 
States  Olympic  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  section  206  of  thu  Act. 

"(7)  "Foundation'  means  the  National 
Sports  Development  Foimdatlon  established 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  'International  competition*  means 
any  organized  amateur  athletic  competition 
in  which  Individuals  or  teams,  aU  of  whom 
officially  represent  the  United  States  as 
determined  by  a  chartered  sporXA  organiza- 
tion, compete  against  Individuals  or  teams 
of  any  other  nation,  all  of  whom  officially 
represent  such  other  nation  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  sports  governing  body  of 
such  nation. 

"(9)  'President'  means  the  president  ol 
the  Foimdatlon. 

"(10)  'Restricted  competition'  means  ama- 
teur athletic  competition  which  Is  restricted 
to  a  specific  class  of  amateur  athletes,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  high  school  or  col- 
legiate athletes,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  any  other  specific  category  of 
amateur  athletes. 

"(11)  'Sanction'  means  a  certification  of 
approval. 

"(12)  'Sport',  as  used  in  sections  201, 
202.  303.  and  204  of  this  Act,  means  a  cate- 
gory of  amateur  athletic  competition  which 
is  a  part  of  the  program  at  the  (Mympic 
games  including  archery,  athletics  (track  and 
field) ,  basketbaU,  boxing,  canoe  and  Icayak, 
cycling,  fencing,  soccer-football,  equestrian 
sports,  gymnastics,  team  handball,  field  hock- 
ey, judo,  rowing,  shooting,  voUeybaU,  weight- 
lifting,  wrestling,  yachting,  swlminlng-dlv- 
Ing  and  water  polo,  modern  pentatiUon  and 
biathlon,  bobaleddlng.  Ice  hockey,  figure 
skating,  speed  skating,  skiing,  and  luge,  and 
such  other  categories  as  may  subsequently  be 
Included  In  such  program,  or  as  might  be 
defined  by  the  BcMutl  as  appropriate  for  a 
charter  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(13)  'Sports  organization'  means  a  club, 
federation,  union.  Institution,  association, 
or  other  group,  except  a  chartered  sports  as- 
sociation, which  sponsors  or  organizes  any 
amateur  athletic  competition  In  which  ama- 
teur athletes  may  compete  if  they  are  mem- 
bers of  or  affiliated  with  an  Institution 
which  is  a  member  of  such  group. 

"(14)  "Trustees'  means  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Foundation. 

"(15)  'Unrestricted  competition'  mi>im« 
any  amateur  athletic  competition,  including 
International  competition.  In  which  all  eli- 
gible amateur  athletes  may  participate,  but 
does  not  include  restricted  competition. 
"TITLE  n — COORDINATION  OF  AMA- 
teur athletic  acti'ivitv 
"amateus  sports  board 

"Sec  301.  (a)  Establishment.- There  Is 
hereby  established  an  Independent  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the 
'Amateur  Sports  Board'. 

"(b)  Members.— (1)  The  Board  shaU  be 
composed  of  five  members  Including  a  Chair- 
man. The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  five  qualified  individuals  to  be 
members  of  the  Board,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
aenae  of  the  Congress  that  initial  i^jpoint- 
ments  under  this  title  should  be  made  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  As  vised  In  thia  subeeetloo,  'quaU- 
fied  Individual'  means  an  Individual  wbo  is 


distinguished  for  his  dedication  to  the  high- 
est Ideals  of  amateur  athletic  competition, 
his  freedom  from  bias,  and  his  knowledge 
and  experience  In  sports  development  In  Its 
broadest  sense  and  who  is  equipped  by  ex- 
perience, known  talents,  and  Interests  to 
further  the  policy  of  this  Act  effectively,  pos- 
itively, and  Independently  If  appointed  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shaU  make  appointments  In  such  a  way  that 
at  no  time  shall  there  be  less  than  one  mem- 
ber who  is  an  amateur  athlete  who  has  en- 
gaged, within  three  years  prior  to  such  nomi- 
nation. In  International  competition,  and  so 
that  at  no  time  wlU  there  be  more  than 
one  member  who  Is  or  has  been  an  officer, 
director,  or  employee  of  the  same  sports 
organization.  Due  regard  shall  be  given.  In 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Board, 
to  reflecting  the  diversity  of  those  who  en- 
gage In  sports  and  amateur  athletics,  with 
apprc^rlate  weight  given  to  such  factors  as 
race,  age,  and  sex. 

"(c)  Chairman. — The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  select  one  member  to  be  the 
Chairman. 

"(d)  Terms  or  OmcE. — ^The  terms  of  of- 
fice of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
expire  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  nomination,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  tvro 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  The  mem- 
ber selected  as  Chairman  shaU  serve  as 
Chairman  until  his  term  of  office  as  a  mem- 
ber expires  and  a  successor  is  duly  appointed. 
A  successor  to  a  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  member  and  shall  have  a  term  of 
office  which  shall  expire  four  years  from  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed.  No  member  of  the 
Board  or  former  member  of  the  Board,  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  may  be 
reappointed  to  another  term  of  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  except  the  original 
member  who  sits  for  one-year  term. 

"(e)  STArr. — ^The  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  at  least  three  other  members  of 
the  Board.  Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and 
assign  the  duties  of  an  executive  director,  at- 
torneys, researchers,  and  such  other  em- 
ployees as  the  Board  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  provided  such  compen- 
sation is  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for  an 
individual. 

In  making  appointments  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Chairman  and  Board  shall  include 
among  the  appointments  persons  determined 
by  the  Chairman  to  be  competent  In  such 
fields  of  endeavor  as  financial  management; 
business,  corporate,  or  athletic  management; 
research  and  development;  communication 
and  public  relations;  sports  medicine;  archi- 
tectural engineering;  sports  education;  phys- 
ical education;  the  humanities;  or  the  social 
sciences. 

"(f)  Compensation  or  Members. — A  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Board  and  shall  receive  8160 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actxial  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  member. 

"(g)  MiacEUANEOTTs. — (1)  The  General 
Services  Administration  shall  furnish  the 
Board  with  sucb  offices,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services  as  It  is  authorised  to  fumUh  to 
any  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States. 


"(3)  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal  which 
shall  be  JudlciaUy  recognized. 

"(3)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quroum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Board  by  regulation. 

"(4)  Each  office  of  the  Board  shall  l>e  open 
to  convenient  access  by  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

"(h)  General  Powers. — (1)  The  Board,  or 
any  duly  authorized  member  of  the  Boud. 
may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
the  provtBlons  of  this  Act,  hold  such  bear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  sucb  witnesses  and  the  production 
Of  such  evidence  as  the  Board  or  such  mem- 
ber deems  advisable.  Any  member  of  the 
Board  may  administer  oaths  to  wltneases  wp- 
pearlng  before  the  Board  or  any  member. 
Subpenas  shall  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman.  Wit- 
nesses summoned  before  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  production 
of  evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place 
In  the  United  States  to  any  designated  place 
of  such  hearing. 

"(3)  The  Bocurd.  or  any  duly  authorised 
member  of  the  Board,  may — 

"(A)  conduct  an  inquiry  to  secure  data 
and  expressions  of  opimon  with  respect  to 
any  matter  pertinent  to  amateur  athletic 
activity  and  physical  fitness,  upon  publica- 
tion of  notice  of  such  Inquiry  In  the  VM- 
eml  Reglsrter:  Provided,  That  a  reasonable 
opportunity  is  granted  to  aU  Interested  per- 
sons to  present  oral  or  written  testimony 
and  data,  subject  to  reasonable  nUes  and 
limitations  promulgated  by  the  Board;  and 

"(B)  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
sports  organizations,  chartered  sports  asso- 
ciations, and  individuals  to  submit  written 
reports  and  answers  to  such  requests  and 
questions  as  are  propounded  with  respect 
to  any  matter  pertinent  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Board.  Each  chartered  sports  associa- 
tion which  undertakes  any  international 
activity  shaU  report  in  detaU  to  the  Board 
on  such  activity,  and  shall  make  such  re- 
ports available  for  inspection  by  the  pub- 
lic at  any  office  of  the  Board.  Reports  and 
answers  required  under  this  subparagraph 
ShaU  lie  submitted  to  the  Board  or  such 
duly  authorized  member  within  such  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Board  may  determine. 

"(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  or  an  order  of  the  Board  by 
any  person  who  resides.  Is  found,  or  transacts 
business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  such  dis- 
trict court  ShaU,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Chairman,  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such 
person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
comply  forthwith.  FaUure  to  obey  sucb  an 
OTder  is  punishable  by  such  court  as  a  con- 
tempt of  court. 

"CaAXTBRXD    SPORTS   ASSOCIATION 

"Sac.  303.  (a)  General. — ^The  Board  Is 
authorized,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  issue  charters  with  respect 
to  each  sport  for  which  application  is  made 
for  a  charter,  to  a  corporation  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  any 
applicable  regulations  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Pberequisttes. — No  person  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  charter  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(A)  It  is  a  group  that  has  not  less  than 
twenty-five   Individuals   as   members; 

"(B)  It  Incorporates  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  having  as  Its  pur- 
pose the  advancement  of  amateur  athletic 
competition  Involving  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  lx>th,  with  respect  to  not  more 
than  three  named  qports; 
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"(C)  In  accordance  wltb  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Board,  It  submits  an  application  to 
the  Board  requesting  a  charter  under  this 
section  and  submits  a  copy  of  the  corpo- 
rate charter  and  bylaws;  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  occupations  of  all  members  and 
other  persons  having  any  financial  Inter- 
est In  such  corporation;  the  sport  or  sports 
In  which  it  seeks  to  advance  amateur  athletic 
competition;  and  such  additional  informa- 
tion as  the  Board  may  request; 

"(D)  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Board,  it  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Board  that — 

"(1)  its  board  of  directors,  executive  com- 
mittee, or  other  governing  body  will  at  all 
times  Include  among  its  voting  members  not 
less  than  two  individuals  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  amateur  athletic  competition  In 
the  United  States  in  the  sport  or  sports  des- 
ignated in  the  association's  charter,  and  that 
the  voting  power  held  by  such  Individuals 
will  not  be  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  voting  power  held  in  that  board,  com- 
mittee, or  other  body, 

"(11)  it  will  at  all  times,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Board.  op)erate  under  pro- 
cedures reasonably  calculated  to  inform 
amateur  athletes  under  Its  Jurisdiction  of 
policy  matters  under  consideration  by  the 
corporation,  and  reasonably  calcinated  to 
reflect  In  its  policies  the  views  of  such  ath- 
letes, and 

"(ill)  It  will  undertake  to  develop  Interest 
and  participation  In  Its  particular  sport  or 
sports  throughout  the  United  States; 

"(E)  the  Board  makes  a  finding  in  writing 
that  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the  voting 
power  In  such  corporation  is  controlled  or 
subject  to  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
any  person  which  holds  or  controls,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  Itself  or  with  an  affiliate, 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  voting 
power  in  any  other  corporation  which  holds, 
or  is  applying  to  hold,  a  charter  under  this 
section  as  a  chartered  sports  association.  An 
afflllate  Is  a  corporation  which  controls  or 
is  controlled  by  another  corporation,  or  which 
is  controlled  by  the  same  person  as  such 
other  corporation,  or  which  has  any  ofllcers, 
directors,  or  executive  committees  in  com- 
mon with  such  corporation;  and 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
charter  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
more  than  one  sport,  the  Board  makes  a 
finding   In   writing   after   a   bearing   that — 

"(1)  the  sports  with  respect  to  which  It 
wishes  to  receive  a  charter  are  closely  related 
and  would  benefit  by  common  administra- 
tion, and 

"(11)  It  is  capable  of  functioning  as  a  char- 
tered sports  association,  with  re^>ect  to 
each  such  sport,  in  the  best  interests  of  that 
sport  and  of  the  amateur  athletes  participat- 
ing in  such  sport. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  deny  the  application 
for  a  charter  under  this  section  of  any  per- 
son which  is  a  sports  organization,  or  which 
was  formed  out  of  a  sports  organization.  If 
the  Board  determines  that — 

"(A)  the  sports  organization  has  denied 
amateur  athletes  who  were  members  of,  or 
affiliated  wltb  members  of,  that  sports 
organization  the  right  to  compete  In 
any  unrestricted  sports  competition  con- 
ducted by  that  sports  organization  or 
any  other  sports  organization  or  which  was 
sanctioned  by  a  chartered  sports  asso- 
ciation (unless  the  applicant  a*tiafles  the 
Board  that  such  denial  was  based  on  evi- 
dence that  the  person  conducting  such  unre- 
stricted competition  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  204  of  this  Act  not- 
withstanding the  sanction  by  such  associa- 
tion, or  was  based  on  the  application  of  a  rea- 
sonable rule  or  regulation  of  an  educational 
institution  as  provided  In  section  304  of  this 
Act.):  or 

"(B)  the  sports  organization  violated  any 
directive  issued  by  the  Board  as  a  result  at 


its  mediation  of  a  dispute  pxirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Pboceduxk  Regarding  Issx7ancx. — (1) 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  charter  under 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  application  for  such  charter 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  bur- 
den of  persuasion  at  such  hearing  shall  be 
on  the  applicant  to  establish  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Board  that  it  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  athletes  in  the  sport  or  sports  for 
Which  the  charter  Is  sought  and  of  sports 
organizations  conducting  national  programs 
involving  regularly  scheduled  practice  and 
competition  throughout  the  usual  competi- 
tive season  in  the  sport  or  sports  concerned 
and  that  Is  otherwise  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  a  chartered  sports  association. 
The  applicant  shall  provide  evidence  that  It 
Is  qualified  to  receive  recognition  by  the  ap- 
propriate international  sports  association  as 
the  United  States  organization  resp>onslble 
for  certifying  the  amateur  status  of  United 
States  athletes  and  approving  United  States 
teams  for  international  and  related  competi- 
tion in  its  sport  or  sports. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  at  any  time  on  its 
own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  an  in- 
terested party  review  all  matters  related  to 
the  activities  of  a  chartered  sports  associa- 
tion and  may  take  such  action  as  it  deems 
appropriate  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
placing  conditions  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  association's  charter  or  revoking  the 
charter. 

"(d)  Attthoiuty  or  Board. — The  Board  is 
authorized — 

"(1)  to  issue  regulations  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  a  charter  under  this  section;  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  issue,  modify,  suspend,  or  revoke  such 
a  charter;  the  operation  of  a  chartered  sports 
association;  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary; 

"(2)  to  take  such  action  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary,  with  due  regard  to  inter- 
national standards,  to  insure  that  each  char- 
tered sports  association  complies  with  the 
terms  and  limitations  of  its  charter  under 
this  section;  and 

"(3)  to  take  such  action  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  to  advance  amateur  ath- 
letic competition  in  the  United  States  and 
in  International  competition  Invcdvlng  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Functions  of  Chartered  Sports  As- 
sociations.— A  charter  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  grant  authority  to  the  holders 
of  such  charters  to : 

"  ( 1 )  act  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  appropriate  international  gov- 
erning body  or  bodies  for  the  sport  or  sftorts 
over  which  it  has  Jurisdiction; 

"(2)  act  as  the  representative  of  athletes 
competing  m  International  competition  In 
its  sport  or  sports: 

"(3)  designate  Individuals  and  teams  to 
participate  In  International  competition  and 
certify  in  accordance  with  international  rules 
the  amateur  status  of  such  individuals  and 
teams; 

"(4)  conduct  domestic  competition,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Olympic  trials 
or  national  championships; 

"(5)  conduct  domestic  exhibitions  with 
representatives  of  foreign  nations,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  promote  interest  in  its 
sport  or  sports; 

"(6)  to  take  whatever  actions,  consistent 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  this  Act,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  athletes  representing  the  United  States 
in  International  competition  in  its  sport  or 
sports;  and 

"(7)  such  other  authority  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 


"(f)  RxvocATioN. — (1)  The  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  revoke  any  charter  granted  under 
this  section  if  the  chartered  sports  associa- 
tion is  not  recognized,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  such  issuance,  by  the 
appropriate  international  sports  governing 
body  or  bodies,  for  the  sport  or  sports  for 
which  it  has  Jurisdiction,  as  the  single 
United  States  authority  responsible  for  cer- 
tifying the  amateur  status  of  United  States 
athletes  and  for  approving  teams  represent- 
ing the  United  States  for  International  com- 
petition  in  the  sport  or  sports  as  to  which 
it  has  been  granted  such  charter.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Board  to  revoke  a  charter 
under  this  paragraph  is  distinct  from  Its 
authority  to  revoke  a  charter  for  cause  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  ground  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  charter  grant- 
ed under  this  section,  the  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  revoke  or  suspend  the  charter  of  a 
chartered  sports  association  if  such  associa- 
tion denies  any  amateur  athlete  the  right 
to  compete  in  any  unrestricted  competition 
sanctioned  by  such  association  or  any  other 
chartered  sports  association  (unless  such 
association  satisfies  the  Board  that  such 
denial  was  based  on  evidence  that  the  person 
conducting  such  unrestricted  competlton 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  section  204 
of  this  Act  notwithstanding  the  sanction  by 
such  association,  or  was  based  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  reasonable  rule  or  regulation 
of  an  educational  Institulon  as  provided  in 
section  204  of  this  Act)  or  if  such  association 
violates  any  directive  issued  by  the  Board 
as  a  sesult  of  its  mediation  of  a  dispute  pur- 
suant to  section  203  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  Procedure. — ( 1 )  Any  hearing  or  other 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  issuance, 
modification,  revocation,  or  suspension  of 
a  charter  issued  under  this  section  or  with 
respect  to  the  mediation  of  a  dispute  pursu- 
ant to  section  203  of  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  S  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Such  bearing,  proceed- 
ing, or  mediation  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chi4>ter  7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Board  is  authorized,  upon 
forty-eight  hours'  notice  to  the  parties,  to 
hear  and  decide  a  matter  under  such  proce- 
dures as  the  Board  deems  appropriate  U  the 
Board  determines  that  it  is  necessary  to 
expedite  such  hearing,  proceeding,  or  media- 
tion in  order  to  resolve  a  matter  relating  to 
an  amateur  athletic  competition  which  is  so 
scheduled  that  compliance  with  regular  pro- 
cedures would  not  be  likely  to  produce  a 
sufficiently  early  decision  by  the  Board  to  do 
Justice  to  the  affected  parties. 

"(h)  Expiration. — (1)  Each  charter  issued 
under  this  section  shall  expire  with  respect 
to  a  sport  or  sports  which  is  part  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Olympic  winter  games,  on  June 
30  of  the  year  In  which  such  games  are  held. 

"(2)  lEach  charter  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire  with  respect  to  a  sport  or 
sports  which  is  part  of  the  program  at  the 
Olympic  summer  games,  on  December  31  of 
the  year  In  which  such  summer  games  are 
held. 

"mediation 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  General. — In  case  of  any 
dispute  which  Involves  a  chartered  sports 
association  and — 

"(1)   another  chartered  sports  association; 

"(2)  a  sports  organization;  or 

"(3)  an  amateur  athlete, 
the  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  member  of 
the  Board  shall  act  as  mediator  to  conciliate 
and  resolve  such  dispute.  With  the  consent 
of  the  affected  parties,  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  issues  in  such  dispute,  and  In  such 
case  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be  final. 

"(b)  Entorcxment. — Upon  application  of 
(1)    the  Board  through   its  own  attorneys. 
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(3)  the  Attorney  General,  or  (3)  any  ag- 
grieved person  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join the  commission  of  any  acts  conunltted 
In  violation  of  any  directive  issued  by  the 
Boaxd  as  a  result  of  its  mediation  of  a  dis- 
pute pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"SANCnONINO    OP   UNRSSTRICnO   COMPEIITION 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Oencral. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  no  unrestricted 
competition  shall  be  conducted  in  the  United 
States  unless  such  competition  has  been 
sanctioned  by  a  chartered  sports  association 
prior  to  such  competition  and  a  copy  of  such 
sanction  In  writing  was  transmitted  to  the 
Board.  This  provision  shall  l)e  effective  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Waiver. — By  unanimous  vote  of  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  the  Board  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  "subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  upon  a  finding  that  there  is  no 
chSLTtered  sports  aisscciatlcn  which  can  sanc- 
tion such  unrestricted  competition  in  view 
of  the  time  necet>sarlly  Involved  in  planning 
such  competition. 

"(c)  Requirements  for  Sanctioning. — A 
chartered  sports  association  shall  grant  a  re- 
quest made  by  a  sports  organization  or  other 
person  for  its  sanction  for  an  unrestricted 
competition,  unless  such  chartered  sports 
association  determines  that — 

"  ( 1 )  appropriate  steps  have  not  been  taken 
to  protect  the  amateur  status  of  athletes  who 
will  compete  In  such  event  and  to  protect 
their  eligibility  to  compete  in  amateur  ath- 
letic competition  in  the  United  States  and 
In  International  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion; 

"(2)  appropriate  provisions  have  not  been 
made  for  validation  of  records  which  may  be 
established  during  such  event; 

"(3)  due  regard  is  not  given  to  any  inter- 
national amateur  athletic  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  such  event; 

"(4)  the  event  will  not  be  conducted  by 
competent  officials  and  proper  medical  super- 
vision will  not  be  provided;  or 

"(5)  the  sports  organization  or  other  per- 
son conducting  the  event  refuses  to  submit 
an  audited  or  notarized  financial  report  of 
the  Immediate  past  event. 

"(d)  Educational  Inbtitution. — No  eligi- 
ble amateur  athlete  may  be  denied  the  right 
to  compete  in  any  unrestricted  amateur  ath- 
letic competition  which  is  sanctioned  by  a 
chartered  sports  association  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  ncr  may  any  such 
athlete  be  subsequently  censured  or  other- 
wise penalized  for  participation  In  any  such 
competition:  Provided,  That  a  university, 
high  school,  or  other  educational  institution 
m^y,  upon  written  request  to  the  Board  and 
after  a  hearing  at  which  evidence  is  sub- 
mitted, show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board,  that  any  such  denial  weis  made  after 
notice  to  the  affected  athlete  and  the  Board 
upon  application  of  a  published  institutional 
rule  which  was — 

"(1)  adopted  by  such  Institution  prior  to 
such  denial; 

"(2)  reasonable,  and  based  upon  the  aca- 
demic Interests  and  policy  of  such  institution 
with  respect  to  the  educational  development 
of  amateur  athletes  who  are  students  at  such 
Institution. 

"(e)  Enforcement. — Upon  application  of 
(1)  the  Board  through  its  own  attorneys,  (2) 
the  Attorney  General,  or  (3)  any  aggrieved 
person,  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the 
commission  of  any  acts  In  violation  of  this 
section. 

"united  states  OLYMPIC  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  IEstablisrment. — Not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  all  five  members  of  the 
Board  have  been  appointed,  the  Board  Shall 
establish  and  deslgtute  the  members  of  the 
United    States    Olympic    Commission.    The 


sions  of  this  section,  shall  review  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Olympic 
games. 

"(b)  Members. — The  Commission  shall  be 
camposed  of  nine  members,  including  not 
less  than  two  amateur  athletes  who  com- 
peted In  the  1972  Olympic  games  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  In  designat- 
ing the  memliers.  the  Board  shall  give  ap- 
propriate consideration  to  the  representation 
of  women  and  minority  groups  within  the 
United  Stales.  No  more  than  two  members  of 
the  Commission  may  be  or  at  any  time  have 
l>cen  officers  or  directors  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee,  or  of  any  national 
sports  organization. 

"(c)  Chairman  and  Compensation  op 
Members. — (1)  The  Board  shall  designate  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Commissioii  to  serve 
as  Chairman  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment on  the  same  terms  and  at  the  same 
rates  as  members  of  the  Board. 

"(d)  Duties. — The  Commission  shall  review 
the  participation  of  the  United  Statee  in 
the  Olympic  games,  and.  If  It  recommends 
that  such  participation  should  be  continued, 
shall  also  recommend  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion by  mejkns  of  which  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  the  01yn4)lc  movement 
and  shall  present  specific  proposals  for  any 
legislation  required  to  Implement  Its  recom- 
mendations. In  formulating  its  legislative 
recommendations,  the  Ccmmijsion  shall  take 
Into  account — 

'  ( 1 )  the  objectives  of  the  modern  Olympic 
movement  and  the  extent  to  which  those  ob- 
jectives are  l>elng  met; 

"(2)  the  manner  hi  which  the  Olympic 
games  are  administered,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  views  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  those  games  as  athletes,  coaches,  of- 
ficials, or  otherwise,  or  who  have  attended 
such  games  In  any  other  capacity; 

"(3)  the  role  which  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee  has  played  in  Interna- 
tional sports  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  participation  in  the  Olympic 
games  has  been  organized  and  administered 
by  that  Committee; 

"(4)  the  policies  which  would  assure  the 
selection  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  of  the 
best  qualified  athletes,  coaches,  managers, 
trainers,  and  other  officials  and  which  would 
provide  the  maximum  opportunity  for  per- 
sons to  develop  their  athletic  skills  and  par- 
ticipate in  International  athletic  competi- 
tion; and 

"(5)  the  arrangements  which  will  best 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  individual  ama- 
teur athletes  during  the  period  of  their 
training  for,  travel  to,  and  participation  In 
Olympic  games. 

"(e)  Report. — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President,  Congress,  and  the 
Board  a  final  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  March  15, 
1974,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
been  designated  by  the  Board,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

"(f)  Authority  of  Board. — The  Board 
may  review  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  from  time  to 
time  and  may  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Congress,  including  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, as  it  deems  appropriate  with 
respect  to  the  Olympic  program  for  the 
United  States. 

"(g)  Powers  of  Commission. — The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regtilatlons  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission  and  the  Board,  is  author- 
ized to— 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provUions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 


chapter  61  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  68 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  imd 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
6332  of  such  title; 

"(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  »100  a  day  for  In- 
dividuals; and 

"(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  administer  such 
oaths,  as  the  Commission  or  any  subcom- 
mittee or  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof 
may  deem  advisable. 

"(h)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
ceaM  to  exist  thirty  days  after  submission  of 
its  final  report. 

■■(I)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  12 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
United  States  Olympic  Association',  approved 
September  21,  i960  (64  Stat.  902;  36  U8C 
382),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  *to  Con- 
gress' the  foUowlng:  'and  to  the  Amateur 
Sports  Board'. 

"OTHER  duties  OP  BOARD 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Division  of  Athletic  Faciu- 
TiEs— The  Board  shall  establish  within  its 
organization  a  Division  of  Athletic  FaclU- 
tlM  and  shall  appoint  a  Director  and  such 
other  officers  and  employees  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  such  division. 
The  Division  of  Athletic  Facilities  shall  nur- 
suant  to  the  direction  of  the  Board— 

"(1)  gather,  analyze,  and  make  avaUable 
Information  relating  to  exlsttag  and  poten- 
t  al  procedures  for  the  financing,  construc- 
t  on,  maintenance,  and  use  of  athletic  faclli- 

"(2)  consider  methods  for  the  economical 
renovation,  expansion,  beautlflcation,  alter- 
ation, and  conversion  of  existing  athletic 
faculties  In  order  to  best  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  such  methods  should  be  directed 
toward  the  goal  of  developing  facilities  which 
wUl  meet  the  optimum  degree  of  fiexibUlty, 
so  as  to  provide  the  most  economical  usace 
within  a  community;  ^ 

"(3)  study  the  relationship  between  ath- 
letic faculties  and  the  neighborhoods  and 
communities  In  which  they  are  located,  and 
to  recommend  methods  of  minimizing  any 
adverse  impact  of  the  facility  on  the  neigh- 
borhood or  community,  with  particular  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  Impact  of  the  facu- 
lties on  traffic  patterns,  law  enforcement, 
and  adjacent  or  nearby  housing,  and  com- 
mercial activities;  and 

"(4)  provide  consultant  services  to  pri- 
vate interests  and  State  or  local  governments 
which  may  require  such  assistance. 

"(b)    Division  or  Safety  and  Health. 

The  Board  shall  establish  within  its  organi- 
zation a  Division  of  Safety  and  Health  and 
shall  appoint  a  Director  and  such  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  are  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  functions  of  such  division.  The 
Division  of  Safety  and  Health  shall,  pur- 
suant to  the  direction  of  the  board 

"(1)  gather,  analyze,  and  make  available 
information  relating  to  safety  In  athletics, 
and  make  recommendations  for  promoting 
greater  safety  In  athletic  activity; 

"(2)  study  the  use  of  drugs  and  other 
medications  in  treating  the  injuries  of  ath- 
letes, and  the  effects  of  such  use  of  drugs 
and  other  medications  on  the  athlete  diulng 
and  subsequent  to  his  athletic  career; 

"(3)  study  the  techniques  of  physical 
therapy  currently  used  for  the  treatment  of 
the  injuries  of  athletes,  and  encourage  and 
promote  the  development  of  better  tech- 
niques; 

"(4)  study  the  effects  of  athletic  competi- 
tion on  the  mental  health  of  amateur  ath- 
letes and  the  psychological  ramifications  of 
athletic  competition,  during  and  subsequent 
to  their  careers  as  amateur  athletes;  and 
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"(6)  atudy  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
Athletic  equipment  In  preventing  and  reduc- 
ing Injuries  reeulUng  from  athletic  activi- 
ties, and  to  tnake  recommendations  for  Im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  such  equipment. 
Such  studies  shall  Include  the  safety  and 
health  factors  of  the  facilities  In  and  on 
which  athleitlc  activity  Is  conducted,  such 
as  playing  sTirfacee,  restraining  devices,  and 
so  fortb. 

Th«  Director  of  the  Division  of  Safety  and 
Health  of  the  Board  shall  maintain  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  Consumer  I>roduct 
Safety  Commission  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, shall  utilize  the  resources  of  such 
Commission  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities  under 
this  subsection.  The  Consiimer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  provide  such  Information  and 
assistance  to  the  Board  as  Is  consistent  with 
Its  own  duties  and  responsibilities. 

"(c)  PoxrNDATioN  COSTS. — The  Board  shall 
pay  the  costs,  Including  salaries,  incurred 
by  the  Foundation  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  title  m  of  this  Act.  No  moneys 
furnished  by  the  Board  to  the  Foundation 
may  be  transferred  by  the  Foundation  to 
any  other  person  as  financial   assistance. 

"AOTHOaiZATION    TOM.    APPROPalATlONS 

"Skc.  207.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  other  than  section  204  of 
this  Act,  such  sums  as  are  necessary  not  to 
exceed  $1,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974:  not  to  exceed  $1,100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jxme  30,  1976.  Tlie  sum  of  $750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  for  the 
use  of  the  Conunlsslon  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  204  of  this  Act. 

"TITLE  in— SUPPORT  AND  ENCOURAaE- 
MENT  OF  SPORTS  AND  PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 

"WATIONAI.    SPOKTS    DEVELOPMXNT    rOtrNDATION 

"Skc.  301.  (a)  Establishmxnt. — ^There  ts 
hereby  established  as  a  nongovernmental 
corporation  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
'National  Sports  Development  Foundation'. 
The  Foundation  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustees.  To  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  title,  the  Foundation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  District  of  Coliuubla 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code  29- 
1001  et  seq.). 

"(b)  Oknzrai.  Axtthoritt. — ^The  Founda- 
tion shall  have  the  authority  to  do  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  includmg,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  authority  to — 

"(1)  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of   Its   functions    under   this   title; 

"(2)  adopt  an  official  seal  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed; 

"(3)  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

"(4)  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
organization  or  association,  other  than  a 
corporation  organized  for  profit,  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(5)  contract  and  be  contracted  with;  and 

"(6)  acquire,  control,  hold,  lease,  and  dis- 
pose of  such  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Foundation. 

"(c)  Omcxs— The  principal  office  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  maintained  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  such  other  place  as 
may  later  be  determmed  by  the  Trustees, 
but  the  activities  of  the  Foundation  shall 
not  be  confined  to  such  place  but  may  be 
conducted  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
Foundation  may  maintain  offices  at  such 
locations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  purposes.  At  all  times,  the  Foundation 
■hall  maintain  In  the  District  of  Columbia 


a  designated  agent  authorized  to  accept  serv- 
ice of  process  on  behalf  of  the  Foundation. 
Service  upon,  or  notice  mailed  to  the  busi- 
ness address  of,  such  agent  shall  be  deemed 
service   upon  or  notice   to  the  Foundation. 

"(d)  RxsrazcTiONB. — (1)  No  part  of  the 
aaseits  or  Income  of  the  Foundation  may 
Inure  to  any  officer,  employee,  or  member  of 
the  Trustees  nor  may  any  such  asset  or  in- 
come be  paid  or  distributed  to  any  such  per- 
son during  the  life  of  the  Foundation  or 
upon  Its  dissolution  or  final  liquidation.  This 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
officers,  employees,  or  members  of  the  Trus- 
tees or  to  prohibit  payment  of  reimburse- 
ment for  actual  and  necessary  expenditure, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  from 
funds  provided  for  such  purposes  by  the 
Board. 

"(2)  The  Foundation  shall  not  make  any 
loans  to  Its  ofllcers,  employees,  or  members 
of  the  Trustees. 

"(3)  The  Foundation  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividend  to  any  person. 

"(4)  Upon  the  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  Foundation,  upon  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  obligations  and  liabilities, 
the  remaining  assets  may  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
Trustees  and  In  compliance  with  this  title, 
the  bylaws  of  the  Foundation,  and  any  appli- 
cable Federal  and  State  laws.  Any  remaining 
assets  resulting  from  appropriations  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  revert  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States 

"(e)  Dunxs. — To  the  extent  practicable, 
the  Foundation  shall — 

"(1)  promote  equal  opportimlty  tor  and 
encourage  participation  and  excellence  In 
athletic  activity  and  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams for  Individuals  of  all  ages; 

"(2)  foster,  support,  and  advise  organiza- 
tions, groups,  and  Individuals  concerned  with 
sxxxts  and  coordinate  their  activities  volun- 
tarily with  educational  and  recreational  pro- 
grams conducted  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments; 

"(3)  develop  and  make  available  techni- 
cal, financial,  and  training  assistance  to 
not-for-profit  organizations  and  to  Individ- 
uals concerned  with  sports  and  physical  fit- 
ness education; 

"(4)  promote  Increased  athletic  exchanges 
with  foreign  nations; 

"(5)  study  and  make  recommendations 
with  reepect  to  athletic  activity.  Including 
cranpetltlon,  and  physical  fitness; 

"(6)  to  extend  knowledge  and  faculties 
and  the  practice  of  sports  by  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  data  bank  for  the  com- 
pilation, analjmls  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  all  significant  aspects 
of  sports; 

"(7)  to  sponsor  or  solicit  useful  research 
In  such  areas  as  sp>orts  medicine,  equipment 
design,  and  performance  analysis;    and 

"(8)  sponsoring  and  stimulating  the  es- 
tablishment of  advanced  or  Improved  coach- 
ing, physical  training,  and  physical  educa- 
tion programs. 


"Sec.  302.  (a)  OxN-xmAL. — ^The  Trustees  shall 
direct  the  Foundation  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  the  policy  of  this 
Act,  shall  maintain  and  administer  the  Foun- 
dation, and  shall  execute  or  direct  the  exe- 
cution of  such  other  functions  as  are  vested 
In  It  or  the  Foundation  by  statute  or  regu- 
lation under  a  statute. 

"(b)  Membexs. — (1)  The  Trustees  shall 
consist  of  sixteen  qualified  individuals  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  'qualified 
Individual'  means  an  Individual  who  Is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  dedleatlon  to  the  highest 
Ideals  of  athletic  competition,  his  freedom 
from  bias,  and  his  knowledge  and  experience 
In  sports  development  and  physical  fitness  In 
Its  broadest  sense  and  who  la  equipped  by 


experience,  known  talents,  and  interests  to 
further  the  policy  of  this  Act  effectively,  pos- 
itively, and  independently  If  appointed  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Trustees.  Members  of  the 
Trustees  shall  be  selected  from  among  Indi- 
viduals who  shall  have  distinguished  them- 
selves and  achieved  recognition  by  their  peers 
in  their  respective  fields.  The  Board  shall 
select  members  of  the  Trustees  in  such  a  way 
that  at  no  time  shall  there  be  less  than  three 
members  who  are  presently  or  who  were  In 
the  recent  past  participating  athletes,  and 
In  such  a  way  that  the  following  fields  shall 
be  represented  on  the  Trustees:  financial 
management,  business,  corporate,  or  athletic 
management;  research  and  development;  the 
humanities;  fundralslng;  adolescent  develop- 
ment; sports  medicine;  sports  education; 
physical  education;  communications  and 
public  relations;  and  the  social  sciences.  In 
selecting  members  of  the  Trustees,  due  regard 
shaU  be  given  to  reflecting  the  diversity  of 
those  engaged  In  sports,  with  appropriate 
weight  given  to  such  factors  as  race,  age  and 
sex. 

"(c)  TKBics  OF  Ofticx. — The  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Trustees  first  talcing 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Board 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  three  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  and  three  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year.  Successors  to  members 
of  the  Trustees  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  members  and 
shall  have  a  term  of  office  expiring  six  years 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  their  predecessors  were  appointed.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
Trustees  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
p>olnted  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  No  member  may  be  reappointed 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

"(d)  Chajbman. — The  members  of  the 
Trustees  shall  select  one  of  their  members  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Trustees  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 

"(e)  Oboantzation. — The  Trustees  ap- 
pointed InlUaUy  shall  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  Foundation, 
including  the  filing  of  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion. 

"(f)  MzETiMGS.— (1)  The  Trustees  shaU 
meet  at  least  once  each  quarter  at  such  place 
and  at  such  time  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  chairman.  The  chairman  shall  also  call 
a  meeting  at  any  time  upon  the  request  In 
writing  of  six  or  more  members.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  receive  a  notice  of  the  call  of  each 
meeting,  by  certified  mall  return  receipt  re- 
quested not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  meeting. 

"(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Trustees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public.  Minutes  shall  be  kept  of 
each  such  meeting  and  made  available  for 
public  Inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Foim- 
datlon  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  at 
such  other  ofllces  as  It  may  maintain.  Stlch 
copies  shall  be  available  for  r^roductlon, 
upon  request  and  at  reasonable  charge. 

"(g)  QuDstTK. — ^Elght  members  of  the 
Trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  affairs. 

"(h)  CoicPKNSATiON. — Each  member  of  the 
Trustees  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Trustees  and  $100 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

"(1)  Psxsroprr. — The  Trustees  shall  ap- 
point a  qualified  Individual  to  be  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Foundation.  The  President  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees  and 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Foundation.  Subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Trustees,  the  President  shall  manage  and 
supervise  the  business  of  the  Foundation, 
sppolnt,  fix  the  oompensatloD,  and  assign 


the  duties  of  tuoh  officers,  attorneys,  special- 
ists, agents,  and  other  employees,  and  con- 
sultants  as   he   deems   necessary,    who   are 
qualified  to  further  the  policy  of  this  Act. 
"(J)  Oknxxai.  Powkss. — The  Trustees  may 
solicit,  accept,  hold,  and  administer  gifts, 
bequests,  or  devises  of  money,  securities,  or 
other  pr«^>erty  In  any  form  or  of  whatever 
character  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundation. 
Unless  restricted  by  the  terms  of  such  gift, 
bequest,  or  devise,  the  lYustees  may  sell  or 
exchange  and  Invest  or  reinvest  In  any  law- 
ful  Investment  such   money,   seciirltles,   or 
other  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Such  moneys,  securities,  and  other 
properties  shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  held 
by  the  Ttustees  In  trust,  and  the  corpus  of 
such  trust  shall  not  be  Invaded  by  the  Trust- 
ees for  ezpendlttire  or   transfer  other  than 
for  purposes  of  m vestment  so  long  as  the 
total  amount  In  such  fund  together  vrlth  any 
■mounts  appropriated  to  the  lYustees  for 
such  fund  imder  section  306  of  this  Act  does 
not  exceed  $100,000,000:  Provided.  That  the 
Trustees  may  expend  up  to  $1,000,000  each 
year  from  such  fund  out  of  such  amounts 
not  appropriated  under  section  306  of  this 
Act  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Founda- 
tion until  such  time  as  the  aggregate  sum  of 
all  moneys,  securities,  and  other  pr«^>ertles 
received  by  the  Trustees  equals  or  exceeds 
116,000,000.  Income  from  such  fund  may  be 
expended  In  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees. 
"Aoorr  or  TXANSAcnoNS 
"Sec.  303.  The  accounts  of  the  Foimdatlon 
shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by  m- 
dependent  certified  public  accountants  or  In- 
dependent licensed  public  accountants  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Foundation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Foundation  and 
necessary   to  facUltate   the   audit  shall   be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit.  Full  facilities  for  verify- 
ing transactions  with  the  balances  or  securi- 
ties held   by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person 
or  persons  by  the  Foundation.  A  report  of 
such  audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Bo«tfd  not  later  than  six  months 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the   audit  was  made.  The  repent  shall  set 
forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  In- 
clude such  statements  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
sent fairly  the  assets  and  llabUitles  of  the 
Foundation;    its  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  charges  therein  dvulng  the 
year,  supplemented  In  reasonable  detail  by  a 
statement  of  the  Income  and  expenses  of  the 
Foundation  during  the  year;  and  the  Inde- 
pendent  auditor's   opinion   of   those   state- 
ments.  Such   report  shall   be   prmted  as  a 
public  document. 

"SXPOBTS 

"Skc.  304.  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  the  Board,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  January  of  each  year, 
a  report  on  its  activities,  mcludlng  a  compie- 
henslve  description  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Foundation  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  together  with  an 
evaluation  of  such  actlvlUes  and  accom- 
plishments m  terms  of  the  attainment  of  the 
policy  of  thto  Act  and  the  duties  of  the 
Foundation.  Such  report  may  Include  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  legislative  or 
other  action  which  the  trustees  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  desirable  for  attaining  such 
objectives.  Such  report  shall  not  be  reviewed 
by  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  submission.  Such  report  shall  be 
made  available  to  mterested  persons  and 
printed  as  a  public  document. 


'  AUTBOKOATION  or  APPBOPKIAnONS 

"Sac.  306.  For  each  fiscal  year  f<^owlng 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  thete  U 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  trustees 
for  use  by  it  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
donations,  bequests,  and  devises  of  money, 
securities,  and  other  property  received  by 
the  trustees  during  the  fiscal  year  precedmg 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  appropriation 
Is  made,  except  that  the  total  aggregate 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  $60,000,000." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
encourage  and  coordinate  amateur  athletic 
activity  and  promote  physical  fitness  La  the 
United  States  and  In  international  competi- 
tion in.  which  American  citizens  partlc^ate. 
and  for  other  purposes." 


TERMINATION  OP  MININO  AND 
MINERAL  LEASmO  LAWS  IN 
WILDERNESS  AREAS  —  AMEND- 
MENT 

AlflNDMXNT  NO.  460 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnmiiar 
Affairs.) 

KECOXOATION  OF  UUnHQ  CLAIMS  VS  WnjIKSmSS 
AREAS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
conunlttees  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels  and  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  recently 
held  hearings  on  S.  1010,  introduced  by 
Senator  Jackson,  which  would  amend 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  preclud- 
ing future  mineral  exploration,  mineral 
leasing,  and  mining  clsdm  location. 

At  the  outset  of  these  hearings,  which 
I  chaired,  I  Indicated  that  I  Intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  require 
that  all  existing  mining  claims  be  re- 
corded with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  a  specified  date.  The  various  witnesses 
representing  both  conservation  groups 
and  industry  had  generally  favorable 
reactlwis.  In  order  to  give  a  broader  op- 
portunity for  public  review  and  comment 
before  the  subcommittee  markup  on  S. 
1010,  I  am  Introducing  my  amendment 
today.  It  provides  that  all  mining  claims 
within  wilderness  areas  must  be  re- 
corded by  January  1,  1976.  Patent  appli- 
cations for  such  claims  must  be  filed  by 
January  1,  1984.  Failure  to  comply  with 
these  requirements  will  make  the  riftjm 
null  and  void. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amxndmzmt  No.  460 
On  page  a,  line  14,  insert  the  following: 
"(c)  Insert  at  the  end  of  paragi«4>h  (3) 
thereof:  Any  mining  claims  under  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  boun- 
daries of  wilderness  ai«as  must  be  recorded 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  January 
1,  1976.  Applioatlon  for  patent  for  such 
mining  claims  must  be  filed  by  January  1. 
1984.  Any  mining  claim  not  recotded  by 
January  1.  1976.  or  for  whldh  an  a4>pllca- 
tlon  for  patent  Is  not  filed  by  January  1, 
1984,  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be 
abandoned  and  shall  be  void.  Such  recorda- 
tion or  application  will  not  render  valid  any 
claim  which  la  not  otherwise  valid." 


AMENDMENT  OF  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP  1964— 
AMENDMENTS 

AICXNDMEMT    KO.   481 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  S.  386.  the  Emergency 
Commuter  Relief  Act. 

The  amendment  is  similar  in  substance 
to  S.  885,  a  bill  which  I  lAtroduced  earlier 
in  the  session  to  provme  for  fare-free 
mass  transit  demonstraftons. 

It  would  serve  little  Jseful  purpose  to 

belabor  the  fact  that 

tion  In  this  country  has  virtually  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  viable  private  enterprise. 
Pares  continue  to  skyrocket  while  rider- 
ship  continues  to  plummet.  While  there 
are  obviously  a  great  number  of  reasons 
for  the  decline  of  mass  transit,  there 
seems  to  be  near  universal  agreement 
that  the  decline  must  stop  and  that  mass 
transit  must  again  become  a  prominent 
means  of  transportation  In  our  cities. 

It  is  this  goal  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
8.  386  to  which  this  amendment  is  pro- 
posed. The  Emergency  Commuter  Relief 
Act  is  a  recognition  of  the  extent  to 
which  support  Is  necessary  if  mass  tran- 
sit is  to  survive.  The  amendment  I  pro- 
pose today  carries  the  Motion  of  support 
for  mass  transit  one  step  further.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
cities  selected  by  him  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  fare-free  mass  transportation. 

The  concept  of  fare-free  transporta- 
tion is  certainly  not  new.  It  has  been 
talked  about  for  a  long  time  and  limited 
experimentation  has  taken  place  in  cities 
like  Rome  and  Commerce,  Calif.  Yet, 
there  has  been  no  sustained  experiment 
in  a  major  city.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  experiment  with  fare-free  trans- 
portation over  a  period  of  2  years. 

By  conducting  a  sustained  demonstra- 
tion of  fare -free  transit,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  would  then  be  able  to 
study  the  full  extent  to  which  subsidized 
mass  transit  might  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
deal  with  some  of  our  city's  Ills.  For  ex- 
ample, the  decline  of  mass  transit  has 
been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  restric- 
tions of  the  mobility  of  the  poor,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  elderly  in  addi- 
tion to  members  of  the  working  middle 
class  who  formerly  used  buses  and  sub- 
ways to  travel  to  and  from  work,  shop- 
ping, and  recreation.  Surprisingly,  the 
full  extent  to  which  these  propositions 
are  true  and  the  extent  to  which  the  ill 
effects  could  be  reduced  by  Increased 
mass  transit  use  has  never  been  fully 
studied.  Not  only  would  the  amendment 
I  Introduce  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  denranstration  |of  fare-free  mass 
transit  but  would  also  require  DOT  to 
make  these  vital  studies. 

The  authorization  contained  In  the 
amendment,  $60  million  each  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  should  provide  the 
revenue  for  the  demonstration  of  fare- 
free  transit  in  a  major  city  like  Wash- 
ington or  Detroit  plus  several  smaller 
cities.  While  ideally  I  would  like  to  see 
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the  demonstration  of  fare-free  transit  on 
a  less  modest  scale,  the  funds  provided 
should  give  fare-free  transit  a  good  test. 
Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  Com- 
muter Relief  Act  and  this  amendment  go 
a  long  way  toward  equalizing  the  in- 
eqxiities  that  have  continued  to  plague 
mass  transit.  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  give  favorable  consideration  to 
both  measures. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  STATE 
TAXATION  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  annoimcing  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce will  hold  2  days  of  public  heeirlngs 
on  September  18  and  19.  These  hearings 
will  follow  a  2 -day  roundtable  discus- 
sion which  will  take  place  next  week.  The 
roimdtable  and  the  hearings  shoiild 
provide  the  subcommittee  with  a  sub- 
stantial record  for  their  consideration  of 
what  recommendations  to  make  to  the 
full  Finance  Committee. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out  the 
work  done  so  far  on  this  problem,  which 
has  been  before  the  Congress  since  the 
early  1960's,  reveals  wide  disagreement 
on  several  imporfant  points.  Since  the 
problem  basically  involves  State  financial 
matters,  consensus  on  the  part  of  the 
Stated  and  their  business  taxpayers  as 
to  the  contents  of  any  Federal  legislation 
will  be  necessary  if  the  hearings  and  sub- 
sequent subcommittee  deliberations  are 
to  be  productive.  There  are  signs  that 
some  consensus  is  evoh'lng  among  the 
States  and  the  business  interests  most 
deeply  involved.  I  hope  that  further  steps 
along  that  road  can  be  taken  before  the 
hearings. 

I  wanted  to  announce  the  hearings 
now  to  encourage  those  concerned  about 
this  serious  problem  to  focus  on  appro- 
priate solutions  prior  to  appearing  before 
the  subcommittee.  In  that  way,  their 
presentations  can  provide  realistic  sub- 
stantive proposals.  Hopefully,  the  round- 
table  discussions  will  facilitate  the 
process. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  note 
that  much  has  been  written  about  this 
subject  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reproduce  the  literature  In 
a  lengthy  hearing  record,  and  therefore, 
the  hearings  will  not  be  prolonged.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  additional  sessions 
will  be  scheduled,  and  thus,  I  ask  that 
potential  witnesses  carefully  consider 
whether  their  appearance  at  the  hear- 
ings is  essential  to  protect  their  position. 
As  much  as  possible.  Interested  persons 
should  seek  to  combine  their  statements 
with  those  of  others  taking  the  same 
position.  Although  the  witness  list  may 
have  to  be  lilmted  In  the  Interest  of  time, 
I  want  to  assure  all  concerned  that  their 
submissions  will  be  carefully  considered, 
and  that  the  issues  will  be  thoroughly 
studied  before  any  recommendations  are 
made  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  in 
announcing  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Subconunittee  on  the  State  Tax- 


ation of  Interstate  Commerce  which  have 
been  set  for  September  18  cmd  19. 

The  problems  of  State  taxation  of  in- 
terstate commerce  have  been  with  us 
since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  It 
has  even  been  suggested  that  this  issue 
is  in  part  responsible  for  the  post-revo- 
lutionary war  movement  for  a  stronger 
Union.  A  dispute  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia  over  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce on  the  Potomac  River  led  to  the 
Annapolis  Convention  of  1786,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  burdensome  and  often  discrimina- 
tary  levies  Imposed  in  those  days  on  in- 
terstate commerce  have  since  been  elim- 
inated. Today,  however,  instead  of  dis- 
criminatory taxes,  we  have  a  situation 
characterized  by  nonuniformlty.  burden- 
some and  costly  compliance  procedures, 
and  very  substantial  uncertainty  as  to 
total  tax  liabilities. 

I  have  long  held  the  belief  that  in  most 
instances  the  Federal  Government  should 
leave  the  resolution  of  problems  such  as 
these  to  the  States  themsel^s.  However, 
it  may  well  be  that  these  hearings  will 
directly  focus  the  States'  attention  upon 
the  difficulties  faced  by  interstate  busi- 
ness operations  and  will  precipitate  State 
cooperation  and  a  general  consensus  with 
respect  to  these  problems.  Such  State  ac- 
tion can  only  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  by  removing  some  of 
the  present  burdens  now  placed  on  tax 
administrators,  by  eliminating  the  over- 
lapping and  voluminous  amounts  of  pa- 
perwork required  by  business  involved 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  In  general 
by  removing  the  remaining  Impediments 
to  the  free  flow  of  commerce  across  State 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee press  release  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Press  Release 

Senators  Walter  P.  Mondale  (D..  Minn  ) 
and  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R..  Wyo.)  have  Jointly 
announced  they  will  chair  Senate  hearings  on 
proposaU  bearing  on  the  state  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce. 

The  hearings  before  this  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  wUl  com- 
mence each  day  at  10:00  AM.  on  September 
18  and  19  In  Room  2221,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

In  commenting  upon  the  problems  In- 
volved in  state  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. Senator  Mondale,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee,  stated : 

"As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  work 
done  so  far  on  this  problem  by  the  Congress 
sJnce  the  early  I960's  reveals  wide  disagree- 
ment on  several  Important  points.  Since  the 
problem  Involves  state  financial  matters 
consensus  on  the  part  of  the  sUtes  as  to  the 
contents  of  any  Federal  legislation  as  weU  as 
accepunce  of  such  provisions  by  business 
taxpayers  Is  vitally  important  if  our  hear- 
ings and  subsequent  Subcommittee  delibera- 
tions are  to  be  productive. 

"It  appears  some  consensus  Is  evolving 
among  the  states  and  business  Interests  most 
deeply  Involved.  I  want  to  encourage  addi- 
tional efforts  m  this  direction  prior  to  our 
hearings  so  that  the  hearings  can  focus  upon 
realistic  substantive  proposals.  HopefuUy.  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  will  help  to  precip- 
itate a  workable  solution  to  the  thorny  Is- 


sues Involved  In  this  subject  which  have  been 
plaguing  us  for  so  long." 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (R..  Wyo.), 
ranking  minority  memt>er  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee added: 

"Today  I  am  Joining  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale) In  announcing  the  bearings  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on  the  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  which  have 
been  set  for  September  18  and  19. 

"The  problems  of  state  taxation  of  Inter- 
state ccmmerce  have  been  with  us  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  It  has  even 
t)een  suggested  that  this  Issue  Is  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  post-revolutionary  war 
movement  for  a  stronger  Union.  A  dispute 
between  Maryland  and  Virginia  over  the 
regulation  of  commerce  on  the  Potomac 
river  led  to  the  Annapolis  Convention  of 
1786.  the  foreruaner  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  burdensome  and  often  dis- 
criminatory levies  Imposed  in  those  days  on 
Interstate  commerce  have  since  been  elimi- 
nated. Today,  however,  instead  of  discrimi- 
natory taxes,  we  have  a  situation  charac- 
terized by  non-unlformlty,  burdensome  and 
costly  compliance  procedures,  and  very  sub- 
stantial uncertainty  as  to  total  tax  liabili- 
ties. 

"I  have  long  held  the  belief  that  in  most 
Instances  the  Federal  Oovernment  should 
leave  the  resolution  of  problems  such  as  these 
to  the  states  themselves.  However,  it  may 
well  be  that  these  hearings  will  directly 
focus  the  states'  attention  upon  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  Interstate  business  operations 
and  will  precipitate  state  cooperation  and  a 
general  consensxis  with  respect  to  these 
problems.  Such  state  action  can  only  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by 
removing  some  of  the  present  burdens  now 
placed  on  tax  administrators,  by  eliminating 
the  overlapping  and  voluminous  amounts  of 
paperwork  required  by  businesses  Involved 
In  Interstate  commerce,  and  in  general  by 
removing  the  remaining  Impediments  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  across  state  lines." 

These  hearings  will  consider  S.  1245.  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Charles  McC.  Mathlaa 
(R..  Md.),  Abraham  D.  Ribicoff  (D..  Conn.) 
and  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D..  Minn.),  8. 
2092,  sponsored  by  Senator  Warren  Mag- 
niison  (D.,  Wash),  and  the  various  pro- 
posals bearing  on  this  issue  which  wUl  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  statements  of  witnesses  and 
other  Interested  persons.  Additional  bills  In- 
troduced In  connection  with  this  subject 
prior  to  the  date  of  these  hearings  wUl  also 
be  considered. 

Request  to  Testify. — Senators  Mondale  and 
Hansen  advised  that  witnesses  desiring  to 
testify  during  this  hearing  mvist  make  their 
request  to  testify  to  Tom  Vail.  Chief  Coun- 
sel. Committee  on  Finance.  2227  Dlrksen  Sen- 
ate Office  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.,  not 
later  than  Friday,  September  7,  1973.  Wit- 
nesses will  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible 
after  thU  cutoff  date  as  to  when  they  are 
scheduled  to  appear.  Once  the  witness  has 
been  advised  of  the  date  of  his  appearance,  it 
wUl  not  be  possible  for  this  date  to  be 
changed.  If  for  some  reason  the  witness  is 
unable  to  appear  on  the  date  scheduled,  he 
may  file  a  written  statement  for  the  record 
of  the  hearing  In  lieu  of  a  personal  appear- 
ance. 

Consolidated  Testimony. — Senators  Mon- 
dale and  Hansen  stated  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee urges  all  witnesses  who  have  a  com- 
mon position  or  with  the  same  general  In- 
terest to  consolidate  their  testimony  and 
designate  a  single  spokesman  to  present  their 
common  viewpoint  orally  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. This  procedure  will  enable  the  Subcom- 
nUttee  to  receive  a  wider  expreaslon  of  views 
on  the  total  bUl  than  it  might  otherwise 
obtain.  They  urged  very  strongly  that  all 
witnesses  exert  a  maximum  effort,   taking 
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into  account  the  limited  advance  notice,  to 
consolidate  and  coordinate  their  statements. 
\Iieglslatlve  Reorganization  Act. — In  this 
re^>ect,  they  observed  that  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  re- 
quires all  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committees  of  Congress  "to  file  in  advance 
written  statements  of  their  proposed  testi- 
mony, and  to  limit  their  oral  presentations 
to  brief  summaries  of  their  argument." 

Senators  Mondale  and  Hansen  stated  that 
in  light  of  this  statute  and  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  witnesses  who  desire  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Subcommittee  in  the  limited 
time  available  for  the  hearing,  all  witnesses 
who  are  scheduled  to  testify  must  comply 
with  the  following  rules: 

(1)  All  statements  must  t>e  filed  In  ad- 
vance of  the  day  on  which  the  witness  is  to 
appear.  Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  must  file  their  writ- 
ten statements  by  the  Friday  preceding  their 
appearance. 

(2)  All  witnesses  must  Include  with  their 
written  statement  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  Included  in  the  statement. 

(3)  The  written  statements  must  be  typed 
on  letter-size  paper  (not  legal  size)  and  at 
least  50  copies  must  be  submitted. 

(4)  Witnesses  are  not  to  read  their  writ- 
ten statements  to  the  Subcommittee,  but  are 
to  confine  their  ten-mlnut«  oral  presenta- 
tions to  a  summary  of  the  points  Included 
In  the  statement. 

(6)  Not  more  than  ten  minutes  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  oral  summary.  Witnesses  who 
faU  to  comply  with  these  rules  will  forfeit 
their  privilege  to  testify. 

Written  Statements. — Witnesses  who  are 
not  scheduled  for  oral  presentation,  and 
others  who  desire  to  present  a  statement  to 
the  Subcommittee,  are  urged  to  prepare  a 
written  position  of  their  views  for  submis- 
sion and  Inclusion  In  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearings.  These  written  statements 
should  be  submitted  to  Tom  Vail.  Chief 
Counsel.  Committee  on  Finance.  Room  2227, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  not  later  than 
Friday.  September  28.  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OF  INFORMATION  HEAR- 
INGS ON  REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  MATERIALS 
POLICY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
has  filed  its  final  report  entitled  "Mate- 
rial Needs  and  the  Environment:  Today 
and  Tomorrow."  A  major  theme 
throughout  the  report  is  the  need  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  "need  to 
produce  goods"  and  the  "need  to  protect 
the  environment."  The  Commission  also 
cited  the  need  for  balance  between  the 
supply  of  materials  and  the  demand  for 
their  use.  Conservation,  recycling,  and 
greater  efficiency  were  recommended  as 
a  means  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  Commission's  report  contains  a 
number  of  important  recommendations 
about  energy  resources,  wood,  and  hard 
minerals.  Many  of  these  recommenda- 
tions deal  \\ith  subjects  which  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  chairing. 

I  want  to  Inform  all  Interested  Sena- 
tors and  the  public  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  scheduled  information  hearings 
on  the  Commission's  report  on  October 
30  and  31.  We  want  to  give  everyone 
ample  time  to  review  the  report  before 
the  hearing. 


REPORT  ON  IMPACT  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S BUDGET  REQUEST 
FOR  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  31,  I  joined  with  my  distinguished 
and  able  colleague.  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magnvson,  in  presenting  to  the  press  the 
first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  impact 
of  the  administration's  budget  request 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

At  the  time  of  the  conference,  I  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  forthcoming 
additional  reports  as  we  and  our  respec- 
tive staffs  have  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sess the  voluminous  material  and  deter- 
mine the  facts. 

So  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  have  benefit  of  our  findings,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  and  myself,  to  print  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  Sen- 
ator Macnuson's  and  my  statements,  and 
the  memorandums  which  provided  the 
basis  for  our  initial  press  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General  of 

THE  UNriED  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  In  accordance 
with  your  AprU  30,  1973,  request,  we  have 
obtained  data  from  the  health  and  educa- 
tion agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  on  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  an  overall  reduction  in  the 
health  and  education  budgets.  GAG  staff 
have  worked  closely  with  staffs  of  the  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee  and  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  Because  of  your  con- 
cern and  the  Importance  of  this  matter,  we 
devoted  considerable  staff  time  to  this  proj- 
ect and  gathered  much  material  from  HEW 
agencies  and  other  sources  showing  the  effect 
that  reducing  program  funds  would  have. 

We  obtained  information  from  the  Office  of 
Education  and  from  various  educational  as- 
sociations, such  as  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  American  Library  As- 
sociation, American  Council  on  Education. 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administration.  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children, 
and  American  Vocational  Association. 

At  the  Office  of  Education,  we  gathered 
Information  on  the  Impact  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  cutbacks  In  certain  edu- 
cation programs  for  fiscal  year  1974,  par- 
ticularly the  fiscal  Impact  of  education  reve- 
nue sharUig  proposed  by  the  Better  Schools 
Act  of  1973.  We  gathered  program  informa- 
tion on  elementary,  secondary,  adult,  and  vo- 
cational education:  impact  aid:  and  student 
education  for  the  handicapped:  library  re- 
sources: and  educational  personnel  develop- 
ment. 

For  Social  and  RehablUtatlon  Service 
training  programs  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, aging,  and  community  services,  we  In- 
terviewed and  obtained  documentation  on 
the  Impact  of  the  proposed  training  reduc- 
tions from  various  officials  in  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  and  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  HEW.  Also,  we  obtained  com- 
ments from  a  number  of  private  Interest 


groui>s    and    universities    whose    programs 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  reductions. 

At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH),  we  gathered  data  reflecting  the  Im- 
pact of  the  budget  reductions  on  the  re- 
search, training,  and  manpower  programs  of 
the  10  research  Institutes,  the  Division  of 
Research  resources,  and  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education.  The  material  included 
long-range  plans,  budget  Justifications,  cor- 
respondence, and  studies.  The  long-range 
plans  Include  &-year  projections  of  plans  of 
operations  for  major  reseach  to  be  performed 
within  the  fiscal  constraints  established  for 
NIH  by  HEW.  We  obtained  each  Institute's 
preliminary  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974.  which 
identified  Impacts  of  four  different  levels  of 
funding  for  research,  training,  and  man- 
power programs.  We  also  obtained  each  in- 
stitute's budget  submission  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  In  addition,  we 
collected  studies  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed NIH  budget  on  specific  programs  as 
well  as  on  health  professions  schools. 

At  the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  we  gathered  data  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  termination  and  reduction  of 
Federal  aid  for  health  services  and  facilities 
on  six  major  health  programs :  assistance  for 
constructing  and  modernizing  health  facil- 
ities, regional  medical  programs,  community 
mental  health  and  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, maternal  and  child  health,  and  preven- 
tive health  services.  The  data  Included  man- 
agement reports  and  other  Information  per- 
tinent to  program  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments. We  also  visited  selected  grantees  and 
organizations  administering  federaUy  aided, 
state-operated  programs  and  discussed  the 
potential  impact  of  the  loss  or  reduction  in 
Federal  aid  with  officials  at  these  locations. 

The  material  we  gathered  was  assembled. 
Indexed,  and  highlighted  before  It  was  de- 
livered to  the  Subcommittee  staff.  As  men- 
tioned to  the  staff,  time  did  not  permit  the 
type  of  detailed  analysis  and  reporting  that 
we  would  normally  do;  consequently,  we  did 
not  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  or  make 
recommendations.  We  did  arrange  a  briefing 
with  the  Subcommittee  staff,  during  which 
the  material  we  gathered  was  explained  and 
discussed. 

We  hope  our  efforts  and  the  Information 
gathered  have  been  helpful  to  you  and  to  the 
Sut>commlttec. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  State*. 

Statement  of  Senator  Mikj:  Mansfield 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing with  my  able  colleague'  and  good  friend 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  Senator 
Warren  Magnuson.  We  intend  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  considerable  magnitude  bearing 
on  the  future  well  being  of  this  nation  and 
its  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  Important  and  recurring 
debates  here  In  the  Congress  Is  the  priorities 
we  should  set  vinder  the  Federal  budget.  The 
Administration  has  one  set  of  Ideas,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
have  another.  The  Democratic  Party  has  long 
felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  major  adjust- 
ment In  our  national  spending  priorities.  En- 
tirely too  much  emphasis  is  repeatedly  placed 
on  hardware,  weapons  systems,  and  our  far 
flung  overseas  commitments.  Too  little  at- 
tention Is  being  given  to  the  human  needs 
of  our  citizenry.  As  evidence  of  this  point,  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  several  days  ago 
determined  that  the  Administration  has  re- 
fused to  spend  In  excess  of  $1  billion  for 
health-related  programs  as  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  This  means 
that  funding  of  programs  In  health,  rehabUl- 
tatlon,  mental  health,  drug  and  alcohol  con- 
trol, the  programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  as  well  as  many  programs  under 
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tbe  Office  of  Education  are  underfunded,  cur- 
tailed, abolished,  or  subjected  to  severe  staff 
reductions.  Tbese  are  programs  Important  to 
the  well  being  of  each  and  every  American 
regardless  of  bis  status  In  life. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cutbacks  in 
other  Federal  agencies,  but.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  most  telling  of  tOl  Is  In  tbe  areas  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  Concern  and 
perplexity  with  the  true  Impact  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  proi>osaIs  In  these 
categories  prompted  Senator  Magnuson  and 
me  to  turn  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  requesting 
separate  and  independent  thorough  studies 
of  these  Administration  proposals.  The  re- 
sults are  discouraging  when  measured  against 
the  previously  expressed  Intent  of  Congress 
In  funding  programs  to  assist  the  disadvan- 
taged and  less  fortunate. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Democratic 
Conference  on  January  3,  1973,  which  was 
released  to  the  press,  I  emphasized  my  con- 
cern with  the  need  to  develop  within  the 
Congress  a  budgetary  expertise  to  assist  \is 
In  analyzing  proposals  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and  in  formulating  programs  of  the 
Congress  when  Administration  proposals  are 
fotind  lacking.  This  selected  experiment 
which  Senator  Magnuson  and  I  have 
launched  clearly  reenforces  the  critical  need 
for  the  Congress  to  exercise  legislative  over- 
sight by  Improving  Its  ability  to  evaluate 
the  budgeting  process.  This  becomes  essen- 
tial If  tbe  Congress  Is  to  truly  fulflU  Its 
Constitutional  obligations  and  Is  to  have  any 
influence  in  the  Implementation  of  a  sound 
set  of  priorities  In  the  overall  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Washington  Is  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  No  Member 
of  Congress  has  fought  more  couraigeoualy 
for  the  adequate  funding  of  these  many  hu- 
manitarian and  worthwhile  programs.  Our 
Joint  effort  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
many  cutbacks  In  education  and  health 
categories  Is  enlightening.  I  am  pleased  to 
turn  to  Senator  Magnuson  who  Intends  to 
report  In  some  detail  what  we  have  dis- 
covered In  Just  one  area  of  Federal  spending 
priorities.  Additional  reports  will  be  forth- 
coming as  we  and  our  staffs  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  triie  facts. 

Statkmknt  of  Senator  Warren  G.  Macnttson 

Several  months  ago,  when  the  drastic  na- 
ture of  the  Nixon  Administration's  proposed 
budget  cuts  In  health  and  education  began 
to  sink  In,  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  asked  the 
combined  investigating  forces  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  determine  the  full  impact  of 
those  cuts  on  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

We  now  have  a  preliminary  report  from 

those  two  agencies — and.  frankly,  the  results 

are  more  disturbing,  more  shocking,  really. 

'  than  either  I  or  the  Majority  Leader  had 

anticipated. 

Today,  we  are  releasing  several  Internal 
Nixon  Administration  documents  concern- 
ing the  fiscal  1974  budgets  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  other  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  These  memoranda  wn« 
written  at  the  time  of  the  budget  debate 
within  the  Administration  late  last  year. 
They  were  written  by  top  officials  within 
NIH — including  the  former  director  of  the 
institutes  and  the  present  director  of  the 
Cancer  Institute. 

These  documents,  as  you  vrtll  see,  are  both 
pointed  and  poignant.  They  also  apparently 
were  Ignored  In  the  Administration's  callous 
determination  to  reduce  federal  support  for 
health  and  education. 

If  these  documents,  plus  the  other  ma- 
terials we  have  obtained,  show  one  thing, 
they  show  this: 


Sometime  last  year  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  without  adequate  study 
of  the  Impact,  made  what  I  consider  a  ruth- 
elss  decision  to  decimate  a  long-standing 
federal  commitment  to  health  and  education. 

Only  later,  after  the  fact  of  that  decision, 
was  any  attempt  made  to  rationalize  or  Jus- 
tify this  action.  The  rationalization  has  failed 
miserably — and,  as  we  point  out  in  some  of 
the  accompanying  material,  morale  in  NIH 
and  throughout  HEW  is  at  an  all  time  low. 

They  also  show  that  the  much-ballyhooed 
Conquest  of  Cancer  program  Is  more  myth 
than  reality.  And  that  the  research  budgets 
to  combat  other  dread  diseases  have  been 
gutted  on  the  pretext  of  maintaining  that 
myth. 

I  have  had  more  than  a  passing  interest 
In  health  and  education  for  many  years.  I 
can  point  out — with  some  irony — that  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  handles  the  health  and  edu- 
cation budget  at  the  same  time  that  Richard 
Nixon  became  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  also  point  out — with  sad  irony — that 
my  subcommittee's  bUl  has  been  vetoed  four 
times  since  I  became  chairman. 

I  take  no  pride  In  being  the  most  vetoed 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  dont 
want  this  bill  vetoed  again  this  year.  It  is 
tan  too  Important.  This  bill  takes  care  of  more 
basic  human  needs  than  any  appropriations 
bill  handled  by  the  Congress.  But  I  cant 
buckle  under  to  the  kind  of  calloiis  logic  that 
hamstrings  medical  research,  cuts  off  student 
aid  and  closes  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers.  I  simply  will  not  buckle  imder  to 
that  kind  of  thinking — and  I  don't  believe 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  either. 

The  issues  of  priorities  in  federal  spending 
are  so  clean  cut  that  I  will  not  repeat  them 
here. 

I  think  Senator  Mansfield  might  point  out 
that  a  60  per  cent  reduction  in  American 
troops  In  Europe — a  long-standing  and  em- 
inently reasonable  proposal  of  his — could  free 
all  tbe  funds  necessary  to  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  the  health  and  education  of  the 
nation.  I  might  add  that  the  cost  of  the  se- 
cret bombing  raids  in  Cambodia — ^Just  the 
secret  and  unauthorized  raids — could  have 
paid  for  most  of  the  medical  research  which 
Doctors  Marston  and  Rauscher  argued  so 
fruitlessly  for  in  the  documents  we  are  re- 
leasing today. 

I  will  end  by  asking  one  simple  question. 
If  this  great  country  of  ours  must  fight  a 
war,  which  war  should  we  choose — an  un- 
wtnnable  war  in  Cambodia  or  a  wlnnable  war 
against  cancer?  The  secret  raids  cost  9140 
million.  The  Cancer  Institute's  budget  re- 
quests was  cut  $140  million. 


Assistant  Chief,  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Branch,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget 

November  30, 1073. 
Director,  National  Cancer  Institute 
Impact  of  Reduced   1974  Budget  Levels  on 
the  National  Cancer  Program 

1.  I  am  responding  to  your  telephone  re- 
quest of  yesterday  to  highlight  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  1974  National  Cancer 
Program  budget  if  HCI's  1974  budget  re- 
quest was  reduced  to  $456  or  $550  million.  I 
must  repeat  what  I  stated  in  my  memoran- 
dum to  you  on  November  13,  1972:  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  the  $640  million,  which  we 
have  requested  for  1974,  will  seriously  limit 
NCI's  ability  to  carry  out  the  objectives  the 
Executive  and  members  of  Congress  have  so 
often  enunciated.  The  National  Cancer  Pro- 
gram has  developed  great  momentum  over 
the  past  16  months,  and  the  expectations  of 
its  staff,  the  scientific  community,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  informed  public  are  great.  To 
substantially  reduce  our  budget  request  at 
this  time  will  adversely  affect  this  excellent 
beginning. 

3.  However,  while  we  feel  that  a  substantial 


budget  reduction  at  this  time  would  be  un- 
wise, we  are  attempting  to  comply  with  your 
request  to  show  what  effect  such  reduced 
levels  would  have  on  the  national  program. 
3.  Attachment  1  shows  how  these  reduced 
amounts  would  be  distributed  by  tradition 
budget  activities.  Attachment  2  gives  the 
same  Information  by  major  program  areas. 
Examples  of  some  of  the  major  effects  of 
these  reduced  amounts  follow : 

THE    tSSO    MnXJON    LEVEL 

Expansion  of  research  leads  in  the  Im- 
munologic treatment  of  cancer  into  clinical 
trials  will  be  restricted.  Immunodlagnosis 
and  Immunotherapy  offer  the  most  imme- 
diate promising  results  in  the  early  detection 
tmd  treatment  of  major  cancers. 

Each  year  12,000  women  die  needlessly  of 
cervical  cancer  because  no  more  than  25% 
get  Pap  tests.  Industrial  contracts  to  develop 
equipment  to  automate  the  cytological 
screening  of  Pap  tests  would  have  to  be  post- 
poned for  at  least  a  year. 

Five  thousand  new  chemicals  gain  entrance 
into  the  environment  annually,  many  with 
cancer  causing  properties.  While  we  should 
be  increasing  the  number  of  agents  screened 
each  year,  the  number  of  new  agents  screened 
in  FT  1974  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  25%. 

Good  to  excellent  results — as  measured  by 
early  and  long-term  evaluations — are  being 
obtained  in  the  control  of  15  different  can- 
cers when  four  or  five  anticancer  drugs  are 
applied  in  combination,  or  when  these  drugs 
are  used  In  addition  to  surgery,  radiation 
therapy  or  with  immunotherapy.  We  would 
have  to  delay  the  testing  of  new  clinical 
antitumor  agents  in  man.  Instead  of  intro- 
ducing 8  to  10  new  antitumor  agents  into 
general  medical  practice,  at  best  we  could 
introduce  only  6  or  6. 

Combined  modalities  of  treatment  (chem- 
otherapy, radiation,  surgery  and  immuno- 
therapy) for  several  solid  tximors  such  as 
gastrointestinal  cancer  and  cancers  of  the 
prostate  and  cervix  need  to  be  developed 
and  evaluated.  At  the  $560  million  level,  this 
important  effort  will  be  delayed. 

Evidence  Is  rapidly  accumulating  that  four 
newly  discovered  viruses  cause  cancer  in 
man.  If  this  Is  true,  it  can  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  for  preventing  specific 
types  of  cancer.  These  leads  cannot  be  fully 
developed  or  studies  on  new  viruses  which 
may  Induce  human  malignancies  cannot  be 
mounted  at  the  $550  million  level. 

If  present  trends  continue,  lung  cancer 
will  have  increased  62%  by  the  year  2000. 
largely  due  to  cigarette  smoking.  As  one  an- 
swer to  this  problem,  industrial  firms  have 
been  cooperating  with  NCI  to  develop  a  less 
hazardous  cigarette.  These  efforts  could  not 
be  expanded  in  1974  and  some  would  have 
to  be  cut  back  or  terminated. 

Demographic  evaluations  of  the  new  Can- 
cer Control  Program  and  the  expanded 
Clinical  Cancer  Research  Center  Program 
will  be  reduced  and/or  delayed. 

A  $6  million  reduction  in  the  newly  Initi- 
ated Cancer  Control  Program  will  reduce  Its 
lung  cancer  detection  and  diagnosis  work  by 
60%,  reduce  and/or  delay  the  training  and 
education  of  physicians  in  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  cancer  treatment,  and  delay  the 
establishment  of  a  program  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  cancer  patients. 

Planned  expansion  of  research  efforts  at 
the  Frederick  Cancer  Research  Center  can- 
not be  Implemented. 

Breast  cancer  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  women  at  peak  ages  of  risk.  Com- 
bined forms  of  treatment — chemotherapy 
with  radiation  or  surgical  therapy — is  the 
most  promising  approach  to  achieve  a  cxire. 
Controlled  clinical  trials  of  combined  modes 
of  treatment  will  be  reduced  by  about  $3 
million 

The  funding  level  for  regular  research 
grants  would  be  $117  million  which  would 
be  $1  million  below  the  OMB  submission. 
We  believe  we  must  maintain  approximately 
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tbe  same  level  as  the  $640  million  budget 
since  that  budget  only  allows  payment  of 
46%  of  competing  grant  approvals.  We  have, 
therefore,  determined  that  a  deep  cut  would 
be  necessary  in  the  construction  program  in 
order  to  preclude  major  reductions  in  tbe 
ongoing  program  of  competing  renewal  and 
new  grants. 

Elglity-nine  million  dollars  would  be  pro- 
vided for  cancer  centers  as  compared  to  $97.6 
million  at  the  $640  million  level.  A  cut  of 
98.6  million  in  the  Centers  Program  means 
that  13  new  cancer  centers  can  be  fiuided; 
a  reduction  of  11  new  centers  as  originally 
planned  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  National  Cancer  Plan. 

The  Fellowship  Program  will  be  reduced  by 
66  awards.  Graduate  training  grants  would 
have  continued  negotiated  reductions  10- 
15%  below  recommended  levels  in  order  to 
pay  14  new  awards  as  planned.  Clinical  train- 
ing would  also  continue  negotiating  reduc- 
tions by  10-16%  and  only  3  new  awards 
would  be  made  rather  than  seven. 

Construction  funds  would  be  reduced  from 
950  million  to  $25  mlUlon.  Of  the  21  high 
priority  construction  projects  to  be  funded, 
only  11  awards  can  be  made.  Programs  in  the 
areas  of  molecular  oncology  and  carcinogene- 
sis will  be  deferred. 

$4St  mUlion  level — ^Thls  amount  is  $36 
million  under  the  1973  Congressional  appro- 
priation. It  would  result  in  all  of  the  reduc- 
tions and  delays  noted  above,  plus  the  fol- 
lowing : 

All  plans  for  expansion  Into  patient  work, 
both  in  immunotherapy  and  also  in  tbe 
highly  promising  field  of  immunologic  test 
tat  cancer  development,  will  be  deferred. 

Screening  efforts  to  develop  new  anticancer 
agents  would  be  reduced  by  36%  of  tbe 
planned  level  and  would  hamper  the  flow  of 
new  drugs  into  general  medical  practice  over 
the  next  3  to  6  years. 

Clinical  evaluation  of  new  antitumor  drugs 
in  patients  would  be  reduced  by  6  to  6  drugs 
in  FT  1974,  causing  a  delay  in  the  agents 
being  available  to  physicians. 

The  treatment  of  tumors  utilizing  com- 
bined modality  approach  (chemotherapy, 
radlatlMi,  surgery,  and  Immunotherapy) 
would  be  seriously  compromised  because  of 
tbe  reduced  level  of  research. 

Recent  developments  in  molecular  biology 
have  Increased  our  understanding  of  the 
cancer  process  and  have  opened  up  new  leads 
for  the  control  of  malignancy.  Efforts  to 
fully  exploit  these  leads  would  be  limited. 

AU  plans  for  expansion  into  patient  work 
in  immunotherapy  and  in  the  highly  prom- 
ising field  of  an  Inununologlc  test  for  ctmcer 
development  will  be  deferred.  Basic  studies 
in  Immunobiology  can  be  Increased  only  15% 
over  the  1972  level. 

Research  relating  human  viruses  to  known 
oncogenic  agents  or  to  augment  Immune 
mechanisms  in  animal  model  systems  must 
be  deferred.  These  studies  are  Important  as 
a  basis  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
human  cancer. 

A  $20  million  reduction  in  Chancer  Control 
will  result  in  (a)  elimination  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  program  for  the  detection  and 
diagnosis  of  lung  cancer,  (b)  early  termina- 
tion of  some  centers  for  the  detection  and 
diagnosis  of  breast  cancer,  and  (c)  further 
reductions  and  delays  in  training  and  edu- 
cation programs,  demonstration  programs  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  for  the  rehablliUtion  of 
cancer  patients. 

The  funding  level  for  regular  research 
granU  would  be  $99  mUllon.  $19  mUllon  be- 
low the  OMB  submission.  Rather  than  pay 
40%  of  competing  grant  approvals,  we  could 
pay  only  21  % .  This  would  mean  that  the  Im- 
portant disciplines  of  epidemiology,  immu- 
nology and  radiation  biology,  among  others, 
will  not  benefit  from  the  needed  impetus 
identified  and  called  for  by  the  National 
Cancer  Plan. 


Only  $76  million  could  be  provided  for 
cancer  centers  and  would  Just  cover  the  mini- 
mum needed  to  pay  for  the  ongoing  center 
grants.  No  new  awards  could  be  made,  and 
more  specifically  we  could  not  start  8  of  the 
planned  comprehensive  centers  called  for  in 
the  Act. 

Only  6  of  the  21  planned  construction 
projects  could  be  funded  at  this  level.  The 
remaining  15  would  have  to  be  dererred,  and 
consequently,  this  would  delay  programs  of 
critical  need  in  tbe  areas  of  viral  oncology, 
carcinogenesis,  chemotherapeutlc  and  radia- 
tion treatment. 

4.  Finally,  and  in  general  summary,  there 
will  be  serious  deleterious  Impacts  on  our 
ability  to  conduct  an  effective  international 
cancer  conquest  program  if  current  and  pro- 
jected Federal  funds  are  reduced  substan- 
tially below  Congressional  authorizations  at 
this  point  in  the  new  program.  ITie  motiva- 
tion and  commitment  of  the  scientific  and 
clinical  communities  of  this  country  to  con- 
duct studies  of  relevance  and  priority  with 
effective  and  innovative  application  to  man 
are  very  high.  Based,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
hope  of  needed  long-term  support,  medical 
schools,  and  other  institutions  eind  excellent 
Investigators  not  now  In  cancer  research  are 
already  geared  up  to  participate  in  the  train- 
ing, research  and  clinical  activities  of  an  ex- 
panded program.  Commercial  organizations 
in  this  country  and  abroad  will  be  most  re- 
luctant to  provide  their  own  funds,  facilities 
and  people  for  cancer  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  also  likely  that  the  governments 
of  other  countries  (and  their  funding)  will 
be  dissuaded  from  "Joining  the  United 
States  initiative"  in  the  fight  to  control  can- 
cer. 

nuNK  J.  Raubcbd,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 

D^AKTMENT  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

December  19,  1972. 

nSCAL    TXAS    1973    AND    FISCAL    TIAB    1974 
OMB  MARK-UP 

In  my  comments  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  accompanying  the  fiscal  year 
1974  NCI  Budget,  I  expressed  concern  over 
the  program  balance  in  a  budget  that  in- 
creased cancer  by  $208  million,  heart  by  $28 
million  and  tbe  rest  of  biomedical  research 
by  $28  million.  The  situation  confronting 
NIH  In  the  latest  mark-up  would  mean  a 
program  over  a  two-year  period  from  fiscal 
year  1972  to  fiscal  year  1074  where  cancer 
Increases  by  $127  mlUlon,  heart  increases 
by  $23  million,  and  the  rest  of  biomedical 
research  decreases  by  $111  million — this.  In 
spite  of  assurances  that  the  highly  political 
uid  visible  programs  would  not  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  basic  programs.  Substantively, 
these  basic  programs  are  needed  to  feed  the 
knowledge  base  of  cancer;  witness  the  signif- 
icant programs  this  year  in  such  areas  as  Im- 
munology and  viral  oncology.  Politically,  this 
action  will  coalesce  all  the  groups  that  have 
been  watching  very  closely  the  effect  of  the 
expanded  cancer  resetu-ch  effort  on  the  rest 
of  the  biomedical  research  budget. 

We  had  our  opportunity  to  make  the  case 
on  continuation  of  training  programs.  The 
Office  of  the  Secreitary  supported  this  effort. 
The  mark-up,  however.  Instructs  NIH  to 
make  no  new  research  training  commitments 
in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974.  This,  of  course, 
begins  the  termination  of  what  has  been  an 
extremely  productive  program. 

We  believe  that  an  appeal  should  be  made 
either  to  allow  the  DHEW  to  achieve  better 
balance  among  all  the  research  programs 
within  the  $1,488  mllion  fiscal  year  1973  mark 
or  to  provide  an  additional  $67  million  which 
will    maintain    the    President's    fiscal    year 

1973  budget  across  the  board  except  for  the 
reductions  caused  by  the  training  phase  out. 
A  similarly  constructed  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1974  (adding  in  the  growth  to  the  cancer 
budget  and  subtracting  the  phase  out  In 


training  programs  «■  well  as  one-half  ot  the 
Ctoneral  Research  Support  Grants)  would 
require  an  additional  $56  million. 

The  •  •  •  wlU  result  in  what  is  essen- 
tially a  formula  grant  program  with- 
out any  leverage  for  Administration  initia- 
tives In  the  health  manpower  area.  Unless 
there  are  plans  for  new  legislation,  this 
budget  represents  in  effect  abandoimient  of 
Intervention  In  much  of  health  manpower  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Fxirther,  the  cuts 
in  capitation  and  physician  augmentation 
special  projects  again  demonstrate  lack  of 
credibility  in  the  commitment  of  the  Gov- 
emment  after  encouraging  increased  enroll- 
ment and  better  planlnng  by  an  announced 
policy  of  support.  We  are  concerned  also  with 
the  disappearance  of  scholarship  programs 
which  were  a  major  factor  in  providing  ac- 
cess to  the  health  professions  from  the  cul- 
turally and  economically  deprived  segments 
of  the  population.  To  make  some  recovery  in 
maintaining  leverage,  moral  commitments 
and  a  minimum  of  scholarship  funds,  $60 
million  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  will  be 
required. 

Although  the  cutback  in  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974  in  absolute  dollars  is  relatively 
small  in  the  NLM  budget,  the  impact  on 
program  U  major.  The  ability  to  provide 
basic  library  services  in  the  quality  expected 
would  be  Impaired  as  well  as  tbe  DHEW 
initiative  in  the  health  area  using  satellite 
communications.  An  increase  of  $2.0  million 
would  be  required  for  both 'fiscal  year  1973 
and  fiscal  year  1974  to  maintain  the  basic 
program. 

I'm  sure  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  cuts  to  the  NIH  programs: 
the  impact  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to 
come.  Wblle  we  certainly  understand  tbe 
dimensions  of  the  problems  that  dictated 
the  fiscal  strategies  that  shaped  the  DHEW 
budgets,  the  President  should  be  made  awai» 
of  the  long-range  Impact  that  this  wUl  have 
to  the  health  of  the  NaUon. 

BOBBIT  Q.  Marstoit,  M.D. 

Department  op  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

October  6.  1972. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  NCI  1974  BUDGET  BBTIMAnS 

We  have  reviewed  the  1974  budget  estimate 
proposed  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. The  NCI  proposes  to  fund  its  pro- 
grams at  the  level  of  the  Legislative  Author- 
ity of  $640  million.  The  budget  represents 
a  rapid  Incremental  growth  function  In  a 
long-range  plan  leading  to  a  $1.0  billion  an- 
nual program  level.  The  distribution  of  funds 
over  the  various  programs  within  the  total 
is  compatible  with  the  National  Cancer  Plan. 
Tbe  proposal  rests  on  the  general  assump- 
tion that  the  NCI  objectives  are  capable  of 
being  accomplished  over  tbe  time  span  of 
the  National  Cancer  Plan  and  that  fiscal 
and  manpower  resources  will  be  relatively 
unlimited.  There  are  three  areas  of  general 
comment  concerning  the  budget. 

First,  is  there  a  Justification  for  the  ex- 
penditure for  $600  million  for  research  and 
$40  mUllon  for  cancer  control  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1972?  Our  review  falls  to  identify 
any  area  which  does  not  give  some  promise 
for  improvement  of  our  knowledge  about 
and  our  ability  to  cont*r)l  cancer.  Thus,  al- 
though the  absolute  funds  are  great  and  the 
growth  rate  rapid,  the  NIR  supports  the  ac- 
tivities proposed  as  likely  to  contribute  to 
an  all-out  fight  against  cancer. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  dis- 
tribution among  the  various  NCI  programs. 
The  distribution  among  programs  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  National  Cancer  Program  Plan. 
This  plan  is  currently  under  review  by  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  Modifications  of  the  plan  as 
a  result  of  this  review  could  lead  to  some 
modifications  in  the  program  distribution 
proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  plan 
Is  designed  to  insure  that  every  promising 
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avenue  that  seems  open  at  present  Is  pursued 
by  Intelligent  people  and  since  the  plaii  was 
devised  In  consultation  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  scientists,  this  review  may  not  have 
large  budgetary  ImpUcatlona.  The  NIR  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  and  reemphaslze  a 
very  strong  statement  made  In  Part  three, 

page  one  of  the  NCI  1974  Budget  Estimate 

the  scientific  knowledge  base  is  the  single 
moet  Important  factor  Influencing  the  pro- 
gram rate  of  growth  and  achievable  progress. 
"Without  a  sound  scientific  •  •  •  regardless 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  resources  applied 
to  the  program."  Sluce  I  believe  that  a  major 
revolution  In  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  cancer  can  come  only  from  fundamental 
new  information  flowing  from  basic  labora- 
tory work,  I  wovild  favor  that  the  proportion 
of  regular  research  grants  and  research 
tral.ilng  be  at  an  even  higher  level  than 
represented  In  this  budget. 

The  third  question  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
lationship of  the  NCI  budget  to- the  rest  of 
biomedical  research.  We  are  currently  In  the 
process  of  developing  a  resarch  budget  for 
all  of  the  Institutes,  except  the  NCI,  within 
a  very  restrictive  budgetary  celling.  We  would 
be  concerned  with  a  budget  that  Increases 
cancer  by  $208  million,  heart  by  $23  million 
and  the  rest  of  biomedical  research  by  $28 
million.  Such  a  budget  would  belle  any  as- 
sertion that  cancer  research  growth  was  not 
at  the  expense  of  other  research.  More  Im- 
portantly from  a  substantive  standpoint.  It 
might  well  undercut  the  premise  of  signif- 
icant progress  In  cancer  research  Itself.  For 
Instance,  the  two  most  promising  areas  of 
cancer  research  today  are  Immunology,  In- 
cluding the  studies  in  BCO.  and  the  area 
of  viral  oncology.  These  areas  originally  were 
developed  and  supported  to  the  point  of  po- 
tential benefit  In  cancer  research  by  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases.  The  comparison  In 
funding  between  the  two  Institutes  falls 
completely  to  reflect  the  heavy  dependence  of 
future  cancer  research  on  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  more  general  knowledge  in 
fields  such  as  these,  as  well  as  fields  repre- 
sented In  other  Institutes. 

Prom  a  technical  budget  standpoint,  we 
find  only  mlncM-  problems  in  the  pricing  of 
the  programs  to  be  supported  m  1974.  In 
general  the  cost  items  are  not  significant, 
but  the  information  will  be  made  available 
to  your  staff. 

In  summary,  we  support  the  cancer  pro- 
posal but  miist  express  concern  at  a  budget 
that  Increases  cancer  by  $208  million,  heart 
by  $28  million  and  the  balance  of  biomedi- 
cal research  by  $28  mUllon.  AddltlonaUy.  we 
are  also  seriously  concerned  with  the  capa- 
bility of  the  NIH  to  provide  service  and  logis- 
tical support  for  such  an  effort  without  a 
commitment  in  1974  and  future  years  for 
central  staff  and  facilities. 

Robert  Q.  Marston,  MD. 


WHY  THE  DOLLAR  PALUS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  recent  article  from  the  July  28 
Business  Week  magazine  entitled  "Why 
the  Dollar  Falls."  It  is  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle outlining  the  basic  problems  which 
have  arisen  since  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  after  World  War  II  up  to  the 
present  international  monetary  difficul- 
ties and  the  attempts  which  will  be  made 
to  resolve  these  problems  at  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twenty  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Some  of  the  items  mentioned  as  con- 
tributory factors  to  the  dollar's  decline 
are:  an  overcreation  of  dollars  causing  a 
huge,  overabundance  of  dollars  in  all 
world  markets;    the   dlsilluslotmient  of 


present  dollar  holders  due  to  the  two  de- 
valuations which  have  already  cut  the 
par  value  of  their  holdings  by  18  percent; 
and  the  International  concern  over  pres- 
ent U.S.  inflation  rates  as  well  as  the 
earnestness  of  those  in  power  to  stop 
these  forces  of  inflation  before  the  econ- 
omy becomes  completely  uncontrollable. 

Also  mentioned  in  this  article  is  the 
present  strain  on  the  U.S.  economy 
caused  by  what  some  experts  call  the 
present  undervaluation  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar. Agricultural  products  at  home  and 
oil  imports  from  abroad  were  specifically 
mentioned  in  this  regard. 

At  recent  Finance  Committee  hearings 
on  the  international  financial  crisis,  sev- 
eral witnesses  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  become  the  "bread- 
basket of  the  world."  We  have  contm- 
ually  increased  our  agricultural  output 
and  are  now  at  a  point  where  we  are  ex- 
porting more  suid  more  of  our  agricul- 
tural products.  This  puts  the  United 
States  in  a  very  favorable  bargaining 
position,  but  we  must  use  these  products 
as  a  tool  for  regaining  our  economic 
stability  at  home  and  abroad.  U.S. 
citizens  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  ex- 
cessive prices  for  agricultural  products 
because  foreign  purchasers  are  bidding 
for  the  available  supplies  with  under- 
valued dollars. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  also  suffering 
because  of  our  mcreased  purchases  of  oil 
from  abroad.  Undervalued  dollars  will 
add  to  the  cost  of  these  products,  could 
further  increase  our  bilance-of -pay- 
ments deficit,  and  in  turn  might  pre- 
cipitate additional  adjustments  to  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  the  year  four 
major  oil-producing  states  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula— Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  the 
Union  of  Arab  Emirates,  and  Quatar — 
will  have  accumulated  reserves — mainly 
dollars — of  about  $9  billion.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  by  the  1980's  this  figure 
could  surpass  $100  billion.  If  oil  imports 
from  other  Middle  Eastern  and  North 
African  oil  producing  countries  are  also 
considered,  the  possible  dollar  reserves 
would  be  even  larger.  Such  large  reserves 
suggest  a  vast  potential  for  speculation. 
This  problem  alone  deserves  our  close 
attenticm,  and  every  efifort  should  be 
made  to  resolve  this  issue  on  as  many 
fronts  as  possible. 

Also  of  concern  to  me  is  the  Increasing 
takeover  of  U.S.  companies  by  foreign 
mvestors.  This  fact  was  underlined  in 
recent  Finance  Committee  hearings  on 
the  role  of  institutional  investors  in  the 
stock  market.  The  stock  market  has  suf- 
fered serious  blows  in  the  last  year  due  to 
many  of  the  same  factors  as  those  con- 
tributmg  to  the  dollar  instabilty.  Some 
stocks  are  presently  listed  at  their 
lowest  price  ever — some  even  below  book 
value — inviting  a  takeover  by  foreign 
capitalists  with  excess  dollars  to  invest. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture, 
however,  Is  a  report  by  Hobart  Rowan  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"IMP  Moves  Toward  New  Money  Rules." 
It  seems  as  though  the  Committee  of 
Twenty,  meeting  in  Washington  in  this 
week,  is  rapidly  reaching  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  a  viable  agreement  for  the 
future  protection  of  all  world  currencies. 


Consequently,  international  monetary 
reform  should  result  from  the  IMF 
meeting  in  Nairobi.  Kenya,  this  Sep- 
tember. 

We  must  now  do  all  we  can  to  resolve 
our  balance-of -payments  problem,  bring 
stability  to  the  dollar,  and  contmue  our 
role  as  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  But  the  resolution 
of  these  mternational  problems  begins  at 
home,  and  this  Congress  will  be  acting 
on  many  important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  will  signify  to  the  world  our 
earnestness  and  determination  to  get  to 
the  root  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Business  Week 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  Business  Week,  July  28,  1973] 
Why  thi  Dollar  Palls 

If  the  U.S.  dollar  were  a  corporate  stock. 
Wall  Street  analysts  would  have  no  trouble 
explaining  Its  continuing  drop  in  value  this 
year.  They  would  note  that: 

Too  many  dollars  have  been  created,  and 
there  is  a  huge,  undigested  balance  hanging 
over  world  markets. 

Holders  of  dollars  have  been  bruised  by 
two  devaluations  that  cut  the  "par"  value 
of  their  holdings  by  18%.  The  steady  slide 
of  the  dollar  imder  the  system  of  floating 
rates  adopted  last  March  has  added  to  their 
disillusionment. 

The  economic  prospects  of  the  issuer  (the 
U.S.)  are  clouded  by  inflation  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  runaway  boom  that  could  turn 
into  recession.  The  management  (the  Ad- 
ministration) appears  to  have  lost  control 
of  the  economy. 

Representatives  of  the  management  have 
made  too  many  conflicting  statements.  By 
talking  too  much,  they  have  raised  serious 
doubts  about  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts 
to  stop  inflation. 

Top  management  has  become  involved  In 
a  scandal  that  distracts  its  attention  from 
economic  affairs  and  may  Impair  its  ability 
to  govern. 

Any  one  of  these  complaints  would  Justify 
putting  a  stock  on  an  analyst's  "sell"  list. 
Taken  collectively,  they  have  put  the  dollar 
on  the  sell  list  of  banks,  corporations,  and 
wealthy  individuals  all  over  the  world.  The 
result  has  been  a  steady  decline  of  the  dol- 
lar In  terms  of  the  amount  of  other  cur- 
rencies it  can  buy.  For  the  dollar  has  no 
fixed  exchange  rate  today.  It  is  floating,  and 
when  currencies  float,  their  values  behave 
very  much  like  stock  prices. 

The  dollar,  however,  is  not  a  stock.  It  is 
a  currency — the  official  medium  of  exchange 
used  by  the  biggest  economy  in  the  world, 
the  currency  In  which  most  of  the  world's 
trade  Is  conducted,  and  the  currency  most 
widely  held  in  the  reserves  of  other  nations. 

The  postwar  economic  boom  was  built  on 
the  dollar.  When  its  value  changes  dras- 
tically In  relation  to  other  currencies,  com- 
petitive relations  change.  New  markets  open 
to  some  producers,  and  old  markets  close 
to  others.  And  when  the  dollar  Is  pushed 
down  to  a  level  far  below  anything  Justified 
by  comparative  price  levels — as  It  is  now 
in  relation  to  the  West  German  mark — trade 
relations  are  violently  disrupted. 

The  longer  the  vmdervaluatlon  of  the  dol- 
lar continues,  the  more  the  strain  on  the 
UB.  economy  will  biUld  up.  Foreign  buyers 
already  have  bid  up  the  prices  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products,  lumber,  and  other  raw 
materials.  This  will  help  the  n.8.  balance 
of  payments,  but  It  will  add  to  Inflation 
In  the  n.8.  economy.  So  will  the  higher  prices 
on   essential   Imports,   partli-ularly  oil.   For 
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the  near  future,  the  U.S.  must  depend  heavily 
on  petroleum  Imports.  Under-valued  dollars 
add  to  the  cost. 

The  bargain-counter  dollar,  moreover,  has 
appeared  at  a  time  when  U.S.  exporters  are 
least  able  to  take  advantage  of  It.  Oxistaf 
Coontz,  director  of  the  UJ3.  Trade  Center  at 
Frankfurt,  says:  "We've  experienced  a  major 
Increase  in  the  number  of  Inquiries  from 
Oerman  companies  wanting  to  buy  from 
American  suppliers.  But  the  problem  is  get- 
ting American  companies  to  take  up  the  In- 
terest. There  Is  such  a  boom  In  the  VS.  at 
present  that  most  American  companies  we 
contact  have  their  hands  full  dealing  with 
domestic  orders." 

To  add  insult  to  Injury,  American  com- 
panies may  find  foreign  capital  taking  them 
over.  At  today's  dollar  prices,  many  stocks  of 
VS.  companies  are  bargains  to  the  Investor 
who  has  marks  or  yen. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  by 
a  quick  International  agreement  to  reestab- 
lish fixed  exchange  rates.  If  the  rates  set  up 
by  the  Smithsonian  agreement  In  December, 
1971.  could  have  been  held,  the  central  bank- 
ers of  the  world  would  have  held  them.  They 
bought  $20-bUlion  trying  to  make  those 
rates  stick.  But  too  many  dollars  came  Into 
the  market.  The  banks  bad  to  give  up  and  let 
the  dollar  sink.  If  they  tried  to  establish  a 
new  fixed-rate  structtire  now,  they  would  be 
swamped  again. 

In  a  real  sense.  It  is  not  Just  the  dollar  that 
Is  In  trouble.  It  Is  all  the  currencies  In  the 
non-Communist  world.  The  modern  network 
of  world  banking  and  modem  methods  of 
transfer  make  It  possible  to  mobilize  attacks 
against  a  currency  on  a  scale  never  imag- 
ined In  the  old  days  of  boat  mall  and  cable. 
So  long  as  a  currency  Is  fully  convertible  Into 
other  currencies,  It  Is  theoretically  possible 
to  throw  the  credit-creating  powers  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  world  up  against  it,  because 
aU  their  deposits  are  convertible  mto  that 
ciurency.  This,  in  effect.  Is  what  happened 
to  the  dollar  In  1971.  1972.  and  the  first  half 
of  1973.  But  the  pendulum  could  swing  the 
other  way.  Next  time,  the  mark,  or  the  franc, 
or  the  yen  could  be  the  target,  with  people 
dumping  these  currencies  to  buy  underval- 
ued dollars. 

Some  of  the  selling  that  has  driven  the  dol- 
lar down  has  been  pure  speculation.  Sharp- 
shooters all  over  the  world  have  seen  an  op- 
portunity to  borrow  dollars  and  convert  them 
Into  something  else — ^marks  have  been  the 
favorite.  When  the  dollar  hits  what  they 
think  is  Its  low,  they  will  switch  back,  pay 
off  the  loan,  and  pocket  the  difference. 

But  that  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  Multi- 
national corporations  shifted  huge  balances 
to  their  foreign  subsidiaries.  Banks  moved 
more  money  to  overseas  branches.  UJ8.  Im- 
porters with  bills  to  pay  In  foreign  currencies 
rushed  to  settle  them  before  the  dollar  sank 
any  more.  And  overseas  buyers  of  U.S.  goods 
dragged  their  feet  on  payment,  hoping  to  get 
the  dollars  they  needed  at  a  atlll  lower  rate. 
It  is  hard  to  <;all  this  speculation.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  people  Involved,  It  looks 
like  plain,  common  sense.  The  housewife  who 
waits  for  the  January  white  sales  to  buy  her 
sheets  is  doing  essentially  the  same  thing. 

Next  week,  the  finance  ministers  of  20  na- 
tions wUl  meet  In  Washington  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  a  new  International  monetary 
system,  one  in  which  the  cumulation  of  thou- 
sands of  common  sense  decisions  will  not 
turn  into  a  run  on  the  dollar  or  any  other 
currency.  Their  target  Is  to  have  something 
to  present  to  the  September  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  Nairobi,  but 
that  probably  Is  an  unrealistic  timetable. 
World  currency  markets  are  too  upset,  and 
confidence  In  the  dollar  Is  too  shaky  for 
agreement  on  any  system  now.  The  float  will 
have  to  continue  until  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  clearer  and  a  realistic  value  can 
be  put  on  the  dollar.  The  most  that  the  cen- 
tral bankers  can  do  now  Is  intervene  from 


time  to  time  to  keep  the  currency  markets 
from  coming  apart. 

TBI  BOARINO  XAOLR 

Weakness  In  the  dollar  was  one  thing  that 
did  not  worry  the  financial  experts  who  met 
In  the  rambling  summer  hotel  at  Bretton 
Woods,  VS...  toward  the  end  of  World  War  n 
to  design  an  international  monetary  system 
for  the  postwar  world.  Nor  did  It  occur  to 
anyone  to  worry  about  the  dollar  in  the  late 
19408.  when  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  set  up  shop  under  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.  The  problem  then  was  the  dol- 
lar gap.  The  U.S.  was  the  source  of  all  good 
things — ^nylons,  cigarettes,  food,  tools,  ma- 
chinery, autos.  The  problem  was  for  war- 
wrecked  Europe  and  Japan  to  find  ways  of 
scratching  up  dollars  to  pay  for  their  Im- 
ports. It  took  the  Marshall  Plan  and  an  encw- 
mous,  continuing  program  of  U£.  aid  to  get 
the  rest  of  the  world  running  again. 

The  dollar,  quite  naturally,  vras  the  foun- 
dation of  the  international  monetary  system 
as  well  as  its  benchmark.  Other  countries 
stated  the  value  of  their  currencies  In  terms 
of  dollars,  and  then  struggled — sometimes 
vainly — ^to  avoid  devaluation,  which  would 
raise  the  price  of  desperately  needed  Im- 
ports. The  dollar  was  the  numeraire,  the 
basic  reserve  currency  of  the  system  and  the 
unit  of  account  In  its  transactions.  It  also 
became  the  Intervention  currency,  the  one 
that  was  bought  or  sold  when  a  central  bank 
Intervened  to  keep  its  currency  from  drift- 
ing away  from  its  stated  rate. 

In  addition  to  giving  direct  aid,  the  VS. 
offlcially  encouraged  Imports  to  build  dollar 
earnings  for  foreign  producers.  U.S.  negotia- 
tors on  tariffs  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
would  give  more  concessions  than  they  got. 
The  Commerce  Dept.  put  the  welcome  mat 
out  for  retaUers  who  wanted  help  In  lining 
up  a  list  of  foreign  suppliers. 

The  VS.  also  encouraged  overseas  invest- 
ment by  American  corporations  and  banks. 
It  offered  tax  breaks  and  consular  assistance 
to  companies  that  wanted  to  set  up  oversees 
operations,  and  It  welcomed  foreign  bor- 
rowers to  the  U.S.  capital  markets.  National 
policy  was  to  push  the  dollars  out,  never 
mind  how. 

The  policy  succeeded  so  well  that  it  even- 
tually destroyed  the  Bretton  Woods  system. 
Throughout  the  late  1940s  and  1950s,  net 
capital  outflows  from  the  U.S.  ran  about  $1.5- 
billlon  a  year — small  potatoes  by  today's  In- 
flated standards  but  big  money  in  those 
days. 

By  1960,  when  the  net  liquidity  balance  of 
U.S.  accounts  showed  a  deficit  of  $3.7-bllllon, 
foreign  bankers  began  to  complain.  Central 
bankers  and  economists  read  stern  lectures 
to  the  U.S.  on  the  dangers  of  a  chronic  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  The  lectures, 
however,  were  not  backed  up  by  any  real 
pressure  for  change.  U.S.  deficits  were  pro- 
viding the  liquidity  that  flnanced  the  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  world  trade.  Foreigners 
grumbled,  but  they  banked  the  dollars  aU 
the  same. 

Protecting  the  dollar  was  an  Issue — though 
not  a  major  one — in  the  1962  election.  At 
that  time,  the  level  of  U.S.  Interest  rates  was 
considerably  lower  than  rates  overseas.  The 
U.S.,  so  the  theory  went,  was  offering  the 
world  bargain  money,  and  this  was  why  dol- 
lars were  going  out.  Acting  on  this  theory. 
President  Kennedy  Iznposed  an  Interest 
equalization  tax  in  1963.  Later,  President 
Johnson  imposed  voluntary  limits  on  bank 
lending  abroad,  and  corporations  were  first 
asked  and  then  ordered  to  hold  down  the 
expansion  of  overseas  Investment. 

These  restrictions  slowed  the  visible  out- 
flow of  investment  dollars,  but  the  world 
monetary  system  has  a  way  of  frustrating 
attempts  to  manipulate  It.  The  restraints  on 
capital  exports  fostered  a  sudden  expansion 
of  the  Euro-dollar  market,  a  curious  institu- 
tion that  stUl  defies  attempts  to  analyze  and 
measure  its  effects. 


The  Eurodollar  market  deals  In  dollar  bal- 
ances held  by  banks  outside  the  U.S.  Includ- 
ing foreign  branches  of  U.S.  banks.  These 
balances  originate  in  the  ordinary  way — ^by 
payments  for  U.S.  Imports  or  long-term 
lending  of  Ufi.  funds  overseas  for  Investment. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  process,  each  Euro- 
dollar represents  a  dollar  on  deposit  some- 
where in  the  U.8.,  but  the  European  holder 
does  not  turn  It  In  for  collection.  He  lends 
it.  and  the  borrower  redeposlts  it  elsewhere. 

Economists  have  argued  vigorously  about 
the  extent  to  which  Eurodollar  balances  are 
expanded  by  the  chain  of  transactions  that 
involv^them.  but  the  point  is  really  aca- 
demic. So  long  as  dollars  can  be  obtained — 
and  there  ha£  been  no  problem  about  that 
since  the  1950s — any  bank  overseas  can  make 
a  loan  denominated  in  dollars,  confident  that 
it  can  buy  the  dollars  In  the  open  market 
if  any  subsequent  borrower  asks  for  transfer. 
In  effect,  the  theoretical  limit  on  the  size 
of  the  Eurodollar  market  Is  no  less  than  the 
total  lending  power  of  all  banks  particiattng 
In  the  market. 

With  access  to  U.S.  markets  limited  by  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  and  bank-lending 
restrictions,  foreign  borrowers  and  affiliates 
of  U.S.  corporations  turned  to  the  Eurodollar 
market.  And,  as  rates  went  up,  the  market 
drew  more  and  more  capital  from  all  around 
the  world.  Including  transfers  from  the  VS. 
For  the  holder  of  a  dollar  balance  overseas, 
the  Eurodollar  market  offered  an  alluring  al- 
ternative to  investing  In  U.S.  securities  and 
thereby  returning  the  money  to  its  origin. 

THE    TRADE    WINDS    CHANCE 

Through  the  early  1960b,  the  merchandise 
trade  balance  of  the  VS. — ^the  difference  be- 
tween export  earnings  and  import  costs — 
comforted  anyone  whp  was  worried  about  the 
dollar.  It  climbed  to  a  healthy  surplus  of 
$6.8  bUllon  In  1964.  offsetting  a  substantial 
peirt  of  the  continuing  capital  outflows.  But 
toward  the  end  of  the  1960s,  the  balance  be- 
gan to  wobble.  The  Vietnam  War  inflation 
chopped  Into  overseas  markets  for  U.S.  goods 
at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulated  a  surge  in 
Imports.  By  1967.  the  merchandise  surpliis 
had  shrunk  to  $3.8-bllllon.  And  In  1968.  it 
was  a  scant  $635-mllUon.  It  rallied  In  1970, 
and  then — to  the  horror  of  Americans  and 
Europeans  alike — It  swung  into  deficit  in 
1971,  the  first  U.S.  deficit  in  modem  times. 

Europeans  pointed  to  the  VS.  inflation 
rate  and  blamed  the  U.S.  for  irresponsible 
flscal  and  monetary  management.  But  infla- 
tion was  only  part  of  the  story.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  Industry  in  Europe  and  Japan  had  in- 
creased their  ability  to  compete  with  the  VS. 
in  world  markets,  but  the  exchange  rates  of 
their  currencies  had  not  been  shifted  to  re- 
flect this  change.  West  Germany  ai-d  Japan. 
In  particular,  dragged  their  feet  on  revaluing 
the  marie  and  the  yen.  They  wanted  imder- 
valued  currencies  because  this  gave  them  a 
trading  advantage. 

The  Bretton  Woods  system  almost  went  to 
pieces  in  1968.  As  central  banks  built  up  more 
dollar  balances  than  they  wanted,  they  kept 
turning  them  In  for  gold.  VS.  gold  reserves 
slipped  from  $23-bUllon  in  1950  to  SlS-bU- 
lion  at  the  end  of  1967.  Private  buyers  In 
London  and  Zurich  began  to  push  the  dol- 
lar price  of  gold  well  above  the  official  price 
of  $35  an  oz.  In  early  1968,  the  move  Into  gold 
began  to  look  like  a  panic.  And  In  mld-Maich, 
the  U.8.  and  its  leading  trading  partners 
agreed  to  cut  official  gold  loose  from  private 
gold.  Central  banks  promised  they  would 
neither  buy  nor  sell  gold  in  the  private  mar- 
ket. And  major  creditors  of  the  UJS.  quietly 
agreed  that  they  would  not  ask  for  gold. 

This  shaky  system  lasted  untU  August, 
1971.  Then  it  came  apart.  The  continuing 
U.S.  Inflation  and  demand  for  Imports  drove 
the  merchandise  balance  to  a  deficit  of  $917- 
mUllon  in  the  second  quarter.  Ce4>ltal  fiows. 
both  short-term  and  long-term,  picked  up 
speed  (chart).  Private  holders  no  longer 
wanted  dollars,  and  to  keep  their  currencies 
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at  the  agreed  rates  foreign  central  baiUu  bad 
to  soak  up  huge  dollar  balances  that  were 
dun^jed  on  the  market.  On  Aug.  15.  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  declared  that  official  dollar  hold- 
ings were  no  longer  convertible  Into  gold.  At 
that  point,  other  nations  stopped  buying  dol- 
lars to  maintain  official  rates.  This  left  the 
dollar  floating. 

The  period  ot  floating  currenclea  was  a  time 
of  turmoil,  but  one  In  which  the  trading 
nations  of  the  world  learned  some  Important 
lessons.  John  Connally,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  toured  the  world  argvilng  that  U.8. 
trading  partners — especially  West  Germany, 
and  Japan — would  have  to  revalue  their  cvae- 
rencles  to  make  U.S.  goods  more  attractive 
and  U.S.  Imports  more  expensive.  The  UJS.,  he 
said,  bad  to  have  a  better  break  on  tarUfs 
and  nontarlfl  trade  restrictions.  And  coun- 
tries running  a  chronic  balance-of -payments 
surplus  had  to  take  re^>onslbUlty  for  bring- 
ing their  trade  Into  balance. 

Just  at  the  end  of  1971,  central  bankers 
and  finance  ministers  of  the  major  trading 
nations  met  at  the  Smithsonian  Iftstltutlon 
in  Washington  and  put  a  temporary  system 
together.  The  U.S.  devalued  the  dollar  8%, 
and  Japan  revalued  the  yen  8%.  Other  na- 
tions foimd  their  places  somewhere  In  be- 
tween. 

THE   PACT   COLLAPSES 

The  Smithsonian  agreement  lasted  for  Just 
a  year.  Then  it  foundered  on  the  same  rocks 
that  had  wrecked  Bretton  Woods.  Though 
the  U.S.  got  what  It  wanted  In  the  way  of 
rate  readjustments,  the  results  were  slow  to 
appear  In  the  balance  of  trade.  The  first  re- 
sponse of  money  flows  to  a  devaluation  is 
always  likely  to  bo  perverse.  Devaluation  of 
the  dollar  meant  that  U.S.  Importers  bad  to 
pay  more  dollars  for  the  marks,  yen,  and 
francs  they  needed  to  pay  their  bills.  And 
U.8.  exporters  got  fewer  dollars  for  the  cur- 
rencies they  earned  overseas.  This  pattern 
changes  gradually  as  bargain  prices  attract 
foreign  buyers  and  the  higher  prices  dis- 
courage   Imports.    But    It    takes   time. 

In  1972,  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit 
Jumped  to  almost  $7-bllllon.  Capital  flows 
eased  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  then 
began  to  climb  In  the  second  half.  The 
Smithsonian  machinery  obvloutay  was  In  no 
condition  to  take  a  bad  Jolt. 

At  the  opening  of  1973  it  got  not  Just  a 
Jolt  but  a  sledgehammer  blow.  The  announce- 
ment of  Phase  m.  with  Administration  offi- 
cials talking  loosely  of  "voluntartsm,"  per- 
suaded overseas  dollar-watchers  that  the 
VS.  did  not  seriously  intend  to  bring  the 
dollar  under  control.  And  the  dizzy  price 
Jumps  that  followed  confirmed  their  worst 
fears.  On  top  of  that,  the  Watergate  scandal 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  stability 
of  the  va.  government  and  the  capacity  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  run  the  country. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  Smithsonian  agree- 
ment. > 

Figures  on  International  balances  and 
money  fiows  are  among  the  most  unsatis- 
factory of  all  statistics.  They  are  fragmen- 
tary, overlapping,  and  confustlng.  They  put 
some  of  the  most  Important  data  In  the 
column  beaded  "errors  and  omissions,"  which 
usually  contained  all  unrecorded  short-term 
capital  fiows. 

Nevertheless,  a  look  at  the  figures  for  first- 
quarter  1973  shows  the  force  of  the  storm 
that  hit  the  dollar.  Short-term  capital  fiows 
Iai4>ed  to  $7.6-bUllon,  higher  even  than  the 
crucial  third  quarter  of  1971.  And  long-term 
fiows  stepped  up  to  $2.S-bUllon,  suggesting 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  money  In  this 
account  was  not  really  an  Investment  but  a 
bet  against  the  dollar. 

Meanwhile,  the  price  of  gold  In  London  and 
Zurich  was  soaring.  The  gold  market  is  tbln, 
and  it  exaggerate*  Investors'  reactions.  Never- 
theless, It  mirrors  the  moods  of  people  with 
money  to  hold  for  the  long  term.  When  the 
gold  price  shot  to  successive  records,  the  mar- 


ket was  saying  that  not  only  the  dollar  but 
all  ctirrencles  were  bad  risks  for  the  future. 
The  central  banks  bought  frantically  in 
an  effort  to  hold  the  Smithsonian  exchange 
rates.  Official  holdings  of  dollar  balances 
climbed  $10-bUlion  in  the  quarter.  But  the 
central  bankers  were  the  only  buyers.  Every- 
one else  wanted  out.  The  Federal  Reserve's 
tally  of  clalma  held  by  foreigners  against 
American  banks — by  no  means  a  complete 
measure  of  dollar  balances — declined  (1.8- 
billlon.  German  bankers  reported  that  $1- 
billion  bit  their  market  in  a  single  hour  In 
February. 

In  mid-February,  President  Nixon  de- 
valued the  dollar  an  additional  10%.  After 
three  tumultuous  weeks.  European  markets 
cloeed  and  did  not  reopen  until  mid-March. 
When  trading  resumed,  the  world  found  it- 
self with  something  new:  a  "floating  snake." 
After  the  Smithsonian  agreement,  the  six 
members  of  the  Conunon  Market — Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
Italy — agreed  to  limit  the  variations  of  their 
currencies  to  2«4%  against  one  another. 
Since  the  Smithsonian  permitted  variations 
within  a  band  of  4^  % ,  the  currencies  of  the 
six  nations  became  "a  snake  in  a  tunnel." 
After  the  March  crisis,  the  snake  was  turned 
Into  a  Joint  float  against  the  dollar.  Italy 
dropped  out,  and  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  Joined  up. 

The  snake  is  an  Important  part  of  any 
explanation  of  the  curloiis  behavior  of  the 
dollar  this  summer.  Since  May,  the  dollar 
has  been  losing  steadily  In  relation  to  the 
currencies  of  the  Joint  float.  And  this  is  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  combination  of 
devaluation  and  float  has  driven  the  dollar 
well  below  levels  that  can  be  explained  by 
comparative-price  theories. 

The  dollar  has  remained  relatively  stable 
with  respect  to  the  yen,  the  Canadian  dol- 
lar, sterling,  and  the  Latin  American  cur- 
rencies. Since  these  account  tar  over  40%  of 
U.S.  trade,  the  decline  since  May  has  had 
only  a  small  effect  on  the  trade-weighted 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Nevertheless,  the  fall  of  the  dollar  sug- 
gests that  something  Is  still  seriously  wrong 
in  the  money  markets.  And  until  the  steady 
deterioration  of  the  dollar  Is  ended.  It  wUl  be 
bard  to  set  up  any  new  IntematiODal  arrange- 
ments. 

Part  of  the  explanation,  of  course,  is  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  German  econ- 
omy and  the  high  interest  rates  Its  money 
managers  have  Imposed  in  an  effort  to  damp 
inflation.  West  Germany's  balance  of  trade 
la  still  runnmg  a  hefty  surplus,  despite  suc- 
cessive revaluations.  And  since  the  UB.  is 
only  one  of  its  customers— cmd  not  the  most 
Important — devaluation  of  the  dcrilar  will 
not  automatically  scale  down  the  German 
siirplus.  In  a  real  sense,  money  fiows  this 
summer  have  been  a  run  into  the  mark,  and 
the  pressure  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
dollar.  The  Bundesbank  has  been  forced  to 
buy  over  4-billlon  DM  worth  of  the  c\»r- 
rencles  of  other  members  of  the  Joint  fioat. 
And  the  mark  has  moved  from  the  bottom 
of  the  snake  to  the  top,  pulling  the  rest  of 
the  fioat  with  It. 

POINTS   OF  PaiSSXTRI 

Everyone  agrees  that  markets  have  been 
thin  this  summer.  There  Is  no  deluge  of  dol- 
lars or  any  other  currency  looking  for  ois- 
tomers.  As  the  London  Economist  tartly  re- 
marks, too  much  Importance  should  not  be 
attached  to  a  market  In  which  "deals  of  over 
«10-mllllon  have  had  to  be  negotiated  In 
several  bltee,  each  at  a  different  rate." 

The  fact  remains  that  there  Is  steady  sell- 
ing pressure  on  th«  dollar.  Where  Is  It  coming 
from? 

Extensive  reporting  in  the  money  markets 
suggests  that  it  Is  coming  from  a  lot  of 
places. 

One  source  clearly  Is  the  leads  and  lags 
available  to  oKUiaary  businessmen  In  paying 


their  bills.  When  the  dollar  la  sinking,  VS. 
Importers  pay  promptly  to  get  the  best  rate 
possible.  Buyers  of  VS.  goods  pay  slowly, 
hoping  to  get  more  dollars  for  their  marks 
or  francs.  Walter  WrUton,  chairman  of  First 
National  City  Bank,  notes  that  there  is  $1 
billion  a  day  In  world  trade.  "If  businessmen 
deUy  or  pr^ay  for  seven  days,  that  is  f7- 
bllllon  that  can  shift,"  he  says. 

Louts  Camu,  chairman  of  Banque  de  Brux- 
elles.  Belgium's  second-largest  commercial 
bank,  points  out  that  the  Impact  of  leads 
and  lags  can  be  multiplied  by  selling  dollar 
receivables  in  the  forward  market.  Poten- 
tially, be  estimates  a  three-month  lead  and 
lag  on  German  trade  alone  could  reach  about 
•lO-billlon. 

Multinational  companies  are  particularly 
well  fixed  to  play  the  leads-and-lags  game. 
German  bankers  report  that  multinationals 
with  subsidiaries  In  Germany  postponed  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  the  U.S.  parents  late 
last  year  and  early  in  1973.  In  May,  1973,  some 
multinationals  prepaid  debt  due  by  their 
subsidiaries  in  Germany. 

There  are  other  sources:  British  bankers 
think  the  Arab  oU  sheiks  have  t»een  selling 
doUars  heavily.  A  Belgian  banker  reports 
some  oil  countries  are  selling  their  royalty 
receipts  In  the  forward  market.  With  the 
growing  dependence  of  the  VS.  on  Imported 
oil,  this  drain  could  prove  to  be  chronic. 

Some  central  bcuiks  that  were  not  parties 
to  the  Smithsonian  agreement  also  have  been 
selling  dollars.  And  although  the  flgures  are 
not  available  yet,  there  probably  Is  a  steady 
trickle  from  U.S.  banks.  In  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1973,  banks  made  massive  transfers  over- 
seas. Loans  to  foreigners  by  VS.  banks  m- 
creased  ♦1.6-bUUon,  and  liquid  cUlms  on 
foreigners  (largely  deposits)  Increased  »1.1- 
billlon.  But  since  March,  the  banks  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  big  movements  of  dol- 
lars. 

Some  U.S.  businessmen  say  that  Nixon 
Administration  officials  have  encouraged  sell- 
ing by  their  "maddeningly  passive"  attitude 
toward  the  under-valued  doU&r.  Both  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  think  the  dollar 
has  sunk  much  too  far  since  the  February 
devaluation,  but  they  differ  In  their  ap- 
praisals of  the  consequences.  Burns,  the  cen- 
tral banker,  stresses  the  problems  the  fall- 
ing dollar  creates  for  members  of  the  money- 
manager  fraternity  overseas,  and  he  worries 
about  the  effect  on  U.S.  Inflation.  He  told  a 
Congressional  committee  last  month:  "For 
the  longer  run,  thinking  of  a  reformed  in- 
ternational monetary  system,  I  remain  skep- 
tical about  the  desirability  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  floating  exchange  rates." 

Shultz  tells  visitors  that  the  market  Is 
the  best  mechanism  for  setting  rates  in  both 
the  short  term  and  the  long  term.  He  is  not 
worried  by  the  possibility  tbat  foreign  buy- 
ers will  take  over  U.S.  companies,  and  he 
seems  to  think  tbat  if  the  current  situation 
attracts  foreign  investment,  direct  or  Indi- 
rect, so  much  the  better. 

In  any  case,  the  U.S.  made  no  attempt  to 
check  the  faU  of  the  dollar  by  intervening 
In  the  money  markets  until  early  this  sum- 
mer, and  then  the  Intervention  was  on  a 
modest  scale.  To  one  multinational  execu- 
tive, this  amounts  to  a  policy  of  "giving  the 
country  away." 

It  will  take  months  to  comb  out  the  statis- 
tics and  determine  Just  where  all  the  selling 
originates.  But  one  thing  already  Is  clear: 
The  doUar  has  lost  its  standing  as  a  safe 
Investment.  There  is  still  a  need  for  big  dol- 
lar balances — to  finance  trade  and  invest- 
ment all  over  the  world.  But  the  holders  of 
big  dollar  balances — whether  private  Individ- 
uals, corporations,  or  banks — no  longer  feel 
secure.  Where  they  can,  they  tend  to  diver- 
sify, moving  their  assets  Into  currencies,  such 
as  the  mark  and  the  Swiss  franc,  that  seem 
more  likely  to  appreciate  than  to  drop.  Later, 


If  these  currencies  falter,  the  balances  will 
go  somewhere  else. 

A   LOOK   AT  THE    OPTIONS 

Against  this  backdrop,  finance  ministers 
and  central  bankers  must  now  try  to  reach 
agreement  on  what  sort  of  system  they 
should  set  up  next.  What  they  will  settle  on 
Is  by  no  means  clear,  but  It  Is  possible  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  major  proposals 
for  reform  of  the  international  money  sys- 
tem and  quote  some  odds  on  them. 

Continue  the  float  but  Intervene  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  the  dollar  In  a  reasonable 
range.  This  Is  the  strategy  central  bankers 
have  agreed  to  follow  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately ahead.  Europeans  are  making  their  cur- 
rencies available  to  the  VS.  through  an  ex- 
panded line  of  "swap"  agreements.  And  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  begun  to  Intervene  some- 
what reluctantly  to  give  the  dollar  occasional 
support.  In  the  short-term,  this  can  make 
life  more  difficult  for  the  speculators,  but  It  Is 
not  a  long-term  solution. 

Return  to  an  old-fashioned  gold  standard 
with  gold  at  about  $125  an  oz.  The  French 
have  been  pushing  for  something  like  this, 
but  it  does  not  have  a  chance.  Valuing  gold 
at  the  free  market  price  would  enormously 
Inflate  the  international  monetary  base.  Al- 
most certainly.  It  would  Intensify  the  infla- 
tionary trend  that  now  threatens  stabUity  in 
the  Industrial  countries.  And  when  the  In- 
flation ran  its  course,  no  nation  would  be 
willing  to  go  through  the  wringer  of  deflation, 
which  Is  what  the  gold  standard  woiUd  re- 
quire. 

Reestablish  official  exchange  rates  with 
broad  bands  for  fluctuations  and  provision 
for  frequent  adjustment.  This  almost  surely 
will  be  part  of  the  eventual  answer.  The 
float  leaves  too  much  room  for  ^>eculatlve 
swings  and  short-term  variations.  A  realistic 
set  of  rates  could  be  supported  by  central 
bank  Intervention  In  the  short-term.  In 
cases  of  long-term  overvaluation  or  under- 
valuation, the  currency  would  keep  moving 
toward  a  balance  point.  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  a  group  of  VS. 
businessmen,  strongly  endorsed  the  principle 
of  controlled  flexibility  of  rates  In  a  policy 
statement  this  week.  The  IMF's  group  of  SO 
is  expected  to  come  up  with  some  variation 
of  this  plan. 

Establish  well-defined  standards  for  de- 
termining when  a  change  m  official  rate  Is 
necessary.  Logically,  this  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  any  system  of  ofllclal  rates.  One 
of  the  big  troubles  with  Bretton  Woods  was 
the  failure  to  provide  any  mechanism  for 
precipitating  an  overdue  change  in  rate- 
either  up  or  down.  Politicians  were  always 
unable  to  do  what  economists  agreed  should 
be  done.  Nations  with  undervalued  curren- 
cies tended  to  resist  revaluation  for  fear  of 
hurting  their  trade.  Nations  with  overvalued 
cvirrencles  often  tried  to  tough  It  out  In- 
stead of  devaluing.  Logic,  however.  Is  not 
the  only  consideration  In  International  nego- 
tiations. There  will  be  strong  resistance  fTotn 
countries — France,  for  Instance — that  balk  at 
letting  any  International  agency  make  eco- 
nomic decisions. 

Fund  the  dollar  balances  now  held  by  cen- 
tral banks  with  long-term  U.S.  securitlee. 
This  would  be  one  way  to  solve  the  overhang 
problem,  but  xmtll  confidence  in  the  dollar 
is  rebxillt,  foreign  central  banks  are  unlikely 
to  Aow  much  enthusiasm  for  It.  They  would 
rather  stay  liquid  and  keep  their  cations 
open.  A  substantial  part  of  central-bank 
dollars  already  Is  mvested  In  short-term 
notes.  The  central  bankers  will  continue  to 
hold  these  balances  but  they  will  not  make 
a  long-term  commitment. 

Turn  the  IMF  Into  a  sort  of  Federal  Re- 
serve System  of  the  world.  The  fund's  credit 
would  become  the  basis  of  all  national  cur- 
rencies. International  balances  would  be  set- 
tled In  IMF  credits.  Like  the  Federal  Reserve, 
the  IMF  would  try  to  expand  credit  to  pro- 
vide   necessary   liquidity   without   inflation. 


Scholars  like  the  Idea,  but  the  time  Is  not 
yet.  Each  nation  wants  a  free  hand  In  dealing 
with  Its  own  economic  problems.  And  the 
record  of  the  Federal  Reserve  In  the  U.8. 
does  not  support  much  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  IMF  to  achieve  the  ideal  of 
growth  without  inflation.  It  la  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
(SDRS)  already  Issued  by  the  IMF  will  be 
expanded  and  used  to  settle  International 
balances.  Eventually,  the  SDRS  could  be- 
come the  principal  reserve  assets  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Strengthen  the  ability  of  VS.  financial 
institutions  to  attract  overseas  dollars,  'mis 
would  Involve  at  least  two  major  changes. 
One  would  be  to  remove  all  controls  on  cap- 
ital exports  from  the  VS.  and  thereby  di- 
minish the  Importance  of  the  Eurodollar 
market.  The  other  would  be  to  allow  VS. 
commercial  banks  to  pmy  interest  on  demand 
deposits.  The  combination  would  encourage 
foreign  dollar  holders  to  move  their  balances 
to  the  U.S.  Much  of  the  activity  that  now 
takes  place  In  the  Eurodollar  then  would 
shift  to  New  York.  U.S.  bankers  are  strong 
for  the  idea.  President  Nixon  already  has 
promised  to  phase  out  the  capital  controls, 
but  the  ban  on  paying  Interst  on  demand 
deposits  Is  likely  to  stay.  It  was  Imposed  as 
part  of  the  bank  reform  legislation  after  the 
1933  collapse,  and  it  is  Intended  to  prevent 
the  pyramiding  of  d^>o6its  that  took  place 
in  the  1929  boom.  Congress  will  be  wary  of 
lifting  it  regardless  of  what  the  banking 
exports  recommend. 

If  the  U.S.  In  1973  and  1974  brings  its 
infiatlon  under  control  and  slows  its  business 
expansion  to  a  sustainable  pace,  many  of  the 
toughest  problems  will  solve  themselves.  The 
great  problems  in  the  international  money 
markets  today  all  stem  from  loee  of  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  If  that  confidence  can  be 
restored  by  a  strong  economic  performance 
In  the  U.S.  the  dollar  will  come  back  fast.  As 
Otmar  Emmlnger,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Bundesbank  says,  "As  soon  as  traders  have 
something  real  to  grasp,  such  ae  &  positive 
balance  of  payments,  the  dollar  will  begin  to 
recover." 


AMERICA  GOES  PUBLIC 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  15  from  7  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 
e.d.t.— NBC-TV— the  Democratic  Party 
will  present  a  nationwide  telethon, 
"America  Gtoes  Public."  as  part  of  a 
massive  drive  to  Involve  people  in  the 
political  system.  The  telethon  will  be  the 
culmination  of  2  months  of  extensive 
grassroots  activity,  and  will  reach  an 
estimated  audience  of  58  million  people. 

Four  regional  coordmators,  50  State 
chairmen,  and  a  Washmgton,  New  York. 
Louisville,  and  Los  Angeles  staff  are 
working  full  time  on  this  effort.  One  mil- 
lion pieces  of  direct  mail  have  gcHie  out 
from  the  National  Democratic  Commit- 
tee alone.  10,000  CWA  workers  have  vol- 
imteered  to  answer  telephones  and  re- 
cord contributions  m  43  regional  centers 
telethon  night,  and  thousands  of  other 
volimteers  will  leaflet  door-to-door  and 
phone  home-to-home  to  make  sure  that 
every  American  Is  offered  the  chance  to 
participate. 

Last  year,  400,000  people  gave  $10  each 
during  the  flrst  telethon,  and  proved  that 
they  wanted  the  chance  to  flnance  their 
political  system.  Mr.  President,  I  see  this 
telethon  as  a  historic  attempt  to  give 
Americans  that  chance. 

J(*n  Y.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
originated  the  political  fundralslng  tele- 
thon concept,  and  has  once  again  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  putting  It  to- 


gether. He  and  his  staff  of  young  busi- 
nessmen have  taken  time  off  from  their 
other  activities  to  work  full  time  on  this 
effort. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  raised 
Within  each  State  will  be  returned  to  that 
State,  and  pledge  forms  will  contain  a 
sp€u;e  where  contributors  who  wish  to 
do  ongomg  volunteer  work  with  their 
local  Etemocratic  clubs  may  so  indicate. 
For  the  first  time,  the  50  States  will  be 
working  together  with  the  national 
party  in  a  comprehensive  attempt  to  in- 
volve people — through  their  contribu- 
tions—in a  political  system  they  feel  left 
out  of  and  have  consequ«itly  begun  to 
doubt. 

There  are  no  mjrsterles  here.  We  mean 
to  go  directly  to  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try,  to  hold  rallies,  county  fairs,  auctions 
and  bfirbecues  on  the  grassroots  level, 
and  to  reach  mto  every  living  room  with 
a  6-hour  prime  time  telethon,  that 
America  might  truly  go  public  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

If  all  Americans — Democrats,  Repub- 
licans, and  Independents  alike — decide 
to  actively  contribute  to  the  party  of 
their  choice,  we  can  truly  restore  democ- 
racy to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  "Background  and 
Pact  Sheet"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground and  fact  sheet  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

Democratic  National  Telxthon  II 
backgrottnd  and  pact  sheet 

Robert  Strauss,  Chairman,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  John  Y.  Brown,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, Democratic  National  Telethon  n. 
What  is  happening 

Two  months  of  grass  roots  activity  by 
Democrats  nationwide,  to  culminate  In  a  six 
hour  prime  time  Telethon.  September  16. 

ThU  Year's  Telethon,  September  16.  1973 — 
7  p.m.-l  am.  EDT,  NBC-TV,  "America  Goes 
Public."  Broadcast  live  from  Los  Angeles. 
Longest  prime  time  television  spectacular 
In  history.  Anticipated  audience  of  58  mil- 
lion people.  Estimated  16,000  volunteers  will 
man  telephones.  Option  to  pledge  by  credit 
card. 

September  15,  1973,  "Celebrate  America 
Day,"  A  day  of  widespread  participation  na- 
tionwide; 100,000  volunteers.  Door-to-door 
leafiettmg,  reminding  people  "to  watch''  and 
"to  give."  Home-to-home  telephoning,  re- 
mmdlng  people  "to  watch"  and  "to  give" 
State  dinners,  and  other  special  events. 
What  this  is  trying  to  do 

1.  Involve  Americans — through  their  con- 
tributions— m  a  political  System  they  feel 
left  out  of  and  have  begun  to  doubt. 

2.  Prove  the  public  will  finance  the  polit- 
ical system,  if  given  the  chance. 

3.  Choose  a  constituency  (the  public)  and 
a  fundralslng  method   (small  contributions 

4.  Offer  people  the  opportunity  to  take 
their  government  out  of  the  hands  of  spe- 
cial mterests. 

6.  Free  officials  from  pressure  to  rely  on 
special  mterests. 

6.  Build  a  sound  base  for  upcoming  cam- 
paigns. 

7.  Revitalize  the  Democratic  Party,  at  the 
local  and  national  level. 

Some  specific  ways  these  things  will  be  ac- 
complished 

1.  50/50  split. — ^Flfty  percent  of  the  net 
amount  raised  \n  each  state  will  be  returned 
to  It,  to  be  used  by  the  state  Party  as  It 
chooses. 
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3.  Wide^read  activity.— Fifty  state  Tele- 
thon committees,  43  regional  telephone  cen- 
ters, 15,000  CWA  volunteers  irnmnjng  tele- 
phones Telethon  night,  volunteers  telephon- 
ing and  leaflettlng  "to  watch"  and  "to  give" 
messages,  and  a  variety  of  siieclal  events 
(rallies,  bake  sales,  auctions,  dollar  dinners, 
TV-vlewlng  parties,  county  fairs)  designed  to 
reach  and  Include  broad  segments  of  the 
population. 

3.  Volunteer  check  off. — Pledge  envelopes 
will  contain  a  space  where  contributors  who 
wish  to  do  ongoing  volunteer  work  with  their 
local  Democratic  clubs  may  so  Indicate. 
Names  will  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
states. 

4.  Participation  is  made  easy. — Simplified 
contribution  through  credit  cards,  tele- 
phones, pledge  forms,  and  return  mall. 

8.  People  are  reached  directly. — Door-to- 
door/home-to-home  contact,  TV  reaching 
Into  the  living  room,  1  million  pieces  of  direct 
mall  sent  by  the  NationfU  Party  alone,  and 
special  groups  (women,  minorities.  Young 
Democrats)  activating  their  own  channels. 

6.  Grassroots  efforts  and  Telethons  bring 
prevlo\isly  unlnvolved  people  Into  the  polit- 
ical system — A  recent  Kentucky  grassroots 
fundralslng  drive  raised  eighty-five  percent 
of  its  total  from  people  who  bad  never  con- 
tributed before.  A  recent  Ohio  Telethon 
brought  responses  from  14.000  people — 12,000 
had  never  contributed  before. 

7.  A  professional  staff  of  diverse  political 
backgrounds  is  working  full  time  m  this  at- 
tempt to  mvolve  Americans  m  their  political 
system. 

Who  is  doing  what 

Telethon  staff  Is  working  In  Washington: 

John  Y.  Brown,  Jr.,  National  Telethon 
Chairman 

Young  Leadership  Council,  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Originator,  "Political  Telethon"  concept. 

Owner,  Lums  Restaurants. 

Owner.  Ollies  Trollies,  International. 

Original  owner  and  Board  Chairman,  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken. 

Larry  Townsend,  Assistant  to  the  National 
Chairman  Assistant  to  the  National  Chair- 
man, DNT  I. 

Bon  Emkes,  Director  of  Operations,  Direc- 
tor of  Operations,  DNT  I. 

Carroll  Ladt,  National  Coordinator.  Ken- 
tucky Telethon  Coordinator,  DNT  I,  Cam- 
paign Director.  1972  Huddleston  Senate  race. 

Susan  Eisner,  Director  of  Communications, 
Communications  and  production,  DNT  I.  Na- 
tional Coordinator,  State  Press  Operations, 
1972:  McOovem  Presidential  race 

Kitty  Halpln.  Assistant  to  the  National 
Coordinator,  Assistant  to  Robert  Strauss, 
1971-1973. 

Four  regional  coordinators  are  working  In 
the  field: 

Bob  Burke.  The  East,  New  England  coordi- 
nator for  Birch  Bayh. 

Pete  Ellington,  The  South,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  coordinator  for  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Dusty  Cunningham,  The  West,  Assistant 
to  Robert  Strauss.  1971 -present. 

Terry  Straub,  The  Midwest,  Associate  cam- 
paign consultant.  Matt  Reese  and  Associates, 
Washington,  DC.  1972-present. 

Production  staff  is  working  in  Los  Angeles: 

Nick  Vanoff.  Executive  Producer,  Himi- 
phrey  Election  Eve  telecast,  Emmy  winner, 
Julie  Andrews  special. 

Eric  Lleber,  Producer,  Producer,  two  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  telethons. 

Ruth  Berle,  Talent  Coordinator,  Talent 
Coordinator,  DNT  I. 

What  has  happened  to  date 
June  12 — Robert  Strauss  and  John  Brown 
met  with  the  State  Chairmen  in  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  plans  for  DNT  II. 

July  2 — Robert  Strauss  and  John  Brown 
met  with  the  State  Chairmen  In  Chicago,  to 
present  and  discuss  the  DNT  n  program. 


July  18 — Robert  Straxiss  and  John  Brown 
addressed  the  Democratic  Congressional  Cau- 
cus in  Washington,  to  present  the  DNT  n 
program. 

All   Democratic   Oovemors,   Senators   and 
Representatives    have    been    sent    briefing 
sheets  and  DNT  n  programs,  and  have  been 
asked  to  participate  In  the  efforts. 
First  batch  of  direct  mail  was  sent. 

What  Is  Happening  In  the  States  (as  of 
Augiist  4). 

All  states  have  held  organizational  meet- 
ings, and  have  either  booked  or  are  selecting 
sites  for  Telethon  night. 

Arizona  plans  to  hold  a  large  concert. 

Alabama  will  hold  garage  sales  and  leaflet 
in  every  county. 

California  has  set  up  a  Steering  Commit- 
tee to  plan  activities  which  Include  all  facets 
of  the  population,  is  planning  a  direct  mall 
effort,  will  hold  a  large  rock  concert,  and 
has  appointed  Telethon  coordinators  at  the 
county  level. 

Delaware  will  hold  a  beach  party  the  week 
before  the  Telethon,  and  the  Oovernor  wUl 
host  a  reception  Telethon  night. 

Florida's  state  Telethon  committee  meets 
Augiist  6,  and  eight  regional  events  will 
follow. 

Georgia  plans  Informal  box  suppers. 

Idaho  plans  barbecues  at  the  county  level. 

Indiana  has  planned  dollar  dinners,  bake 
sales  or  car  washes  for  all  ninety-two  coun- 
ties. 

Iowa  plans  "Telethon  booths"  at  county 
fairs. 

Kansas  plans  events  and  TV  parties  at  the 
county  level,  will  man  "Telethon  booths"  at 
county  fairs,  and  Is  using  local  politicians 
to  promote  DNT  n  In  TV  spots. 

Louisiana  plans  major  fundralsi..^  dinners. 

Massachusetts  has  scheduled  pre-Telethon 
fundralslng  and  promotional  events. 

Michigan  will  promote  DNT  U  at  county 
fairs  and  dinners. 

North  Carolina  held  a  fundralslng  week- 
end in  July,  during  which  Larry  Townsend 
addressed  an  organizational  meetmg  and  re- 
ceived a  strong  reception  for  DNT  II.  Coor- 
dinators from  the  western  counties  will  meet 
on  August  10. 

New  York  held  an  organizational  meeting 
July  28.  Among  others,  Mayor  Lmdsay.  Comp- 
troller Levitt,  and  Assembly  Leader  Stemgut 
attended. 

Ohio  will  hold  its  county  chairmen  meeting 
on  August  4,  and  plans  four  regional  meet- 
mgs,  beer  and  pretzel  parties  at  the  precinct 
level,  a  September  picnic,  and  at-home 
parties. 

Pennsylvania  plans  events  in  every  county, 
booths  at  county  fairs,  and  an  "American 
Celebration"  Telethon  night. 

Tennessee  has  scheduled  fundralslng  din- 
ners. 

Texas  plans  $5-a-plate  barbecues  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  and  will  also  tie  efforts  Into 
Labor  Day. 

West  Virginia  will  hold  statewide  bean  din- 
ners, and  TV-viewing  parties  In  the  various 
counties. 

Wisconsin  plans  a  large  event  for  Telethon 
eve. 

Background/last  year's  telethon 

1972:  DNC  Treasurer  Strauss  asks  DNC 
Young  Leadership  Chairman  Brown  for  ideas 
on  retiring  the  $9.3  million  Party  debt.  Brown 
suggests  a  network  Telethon. 

July  8-9,  1972  (ABC-TV).  Democratic  Na- 
tional Telethon  I : 

Live  from  Miami  and  Los  Angeles,  19  hours 
long;  150  stars  and  politicians  appeared; 
25.000  volunteers  manned  phone8/32  regional 
centers;  t4  million  collected  from  400,000 
people. 

First  network  Telethon,  first  political  fund- 
ratsmg  Telethon. 

First  televised  political  fundraiser. 

Longest  entertainment  special  In  television 
history. 


First  use  of  credit  cards  to  collect  Telethon 
contributions. 


SPOKESMEN  FOR  SMALL  FIRMS 
BROADEN  CONTACT  WITH  INTEEl- 
NAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  ON  SMAUj 
BUSINESS  TAX  GUIDE  AND  OTHER 
MATTE31S 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  aa  Small 
Business.  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to 
this  body  on  our  oommittee's  continuing 
efforts  to  foster  constructive  liaison  be- 
tween small  businessmen  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

On  July  9.  1973.  imder  the  sponsorship 
of  our  committee,  members  of  10  small 
business  organizations  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion met  with  high  Internal  Revenue 
Service  officials  for  a  full-day  series  of 
meetings  on  the  following  matters: 

First.  Revision  of  the  Tax  Guide  for 
Small  Business  incident  to  its  a-nnuwl  re- 
publication in  1974. 

Second.  Distribution  practices  for  the 
Tax  Guide  for  Small  Business,  as  well  as 
Your  Business  Tax  Kit  and  other  IRS 
publications  of  interest  to  small  business. 

Third.  Tax  forms — their  design  and 
impact  upon  small  business. 

Fourth.  Work  of  the  Audit  Division 
and  Its  effects  upon  small  business. 

PARTICIPANTS  IN   THE    MEETINGS 

A  list  of  those  participating  and  their 
principal  small  business  affiliation  is  set 
forth  below: 

John  McOowan,  Edward  H.  Pendergast.  Jr.. 
and  Lewis  A.  Shattuck,  of  the  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England. 

Leo  McDonough  and  Tony  Rossi  of  the 
Smaller  Manufacturers  Council  of  Pittsburg. 

Bruce  Fielding,  Ted  Kuchenrlter,  and  Fred 
WUllford,  of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business. 

Stephen  Klein,  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Lawrence  L.  Gray,  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

William  A.  Hagemann,  Mike  Horan,  Dean 
R.  Ludeman,  and  W.  L.  Rogers,  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Peter  Yoslnoff  and  Phyllis  Borghese  of  the 
National  Society  of  Public  Accountants. 

James  R.  Parker  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Charles  M.  Noone  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies. 

John  Mendenhall  of  the  National  SmaU 
Business  Association. 

Joel  Forster  and  Mike  Mlntz  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
and  a  member  of  our  committee  staff,  Her- 
bert L.  Splra. 

Anyone  familiar  with  this  field  will  rec- 
ognize the  eminent  professional  caliber 
of  the  individuals  Involved  and  the 
wealth  of  background,  experience,  ac- 
counting and  legal  expertise  that  were 
brought  to  bear  in  these  sessions  for  the 
benefit  of  small  businessmen  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

ACTivrrT  onaiNc  i»7a  and  e.xpansion  this 

TXAK 

During  1972.  seven  organizations  ac- 
cepted the  committee's  invitation  to  al- 
low their  experts  to  Join  with  the  com- 
mittee to  review  and  revise  the  "Tax 
Guide  for  Smill  Business"  for  the  first 
time  since  its  issuance  as  our  committee 
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print  in  1956.  There  was  considerable 
progress  made,  both  in  making  substan- 
tive improvements  to  the  publication, 
and  in  developing  methods  for  long-term 
cooperation.  These  were  noted  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  of  August  17. 
1972,  and  January  31.  1973  (Congres- 
sional Records,  pages  28676  (1972)  and 
2716  (1973))  and  my  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Shultz  commending 
IRS  personnel  for  their  willingness  to 
be  helpful  to  the  smsdl  business  commu- 
nity. 

In  1973,  the  number  of  organizations 
participating  increased  by  half,  and  the 
scope  of  discussions  with  IRS  increased 
fourfold.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  these 
discussions,  I  might  Just  touch  upon  the 
highlights  of  the  four  meetings. 
Moax  than  halt  or  the  tax  gttidx  snocxs- 

TIONS  AOCXPTTD  BT  OtS 

As  to  the  text  of  the  "Tax  Guide  for 
Small  Business."  the  April-July  review 
by  the  participants  resulted  in  approxi- 
mately 155  written  suggestions  from 
which  76  were  adopted  by  IRS  on  the 
basis  of  the  submission — with  46  not 
adopted  and  33  imder  consideration. 
Since  several  more  suggestions  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  of  the  July  9  dis- 
cussion, the  group  therefore  posted  a  bat- 
ting average  of  over  .500.  I  consider  this 
to  be  an  imqualifled  success. 

In  addition,  I  imderstand  that  IRS 
acknowledged  receiving  about  a  dozen 
useful  suggestions  from  the  question- 
naires inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
guide  in  1973,  at  the  request  of  our 
group,  for  mailing  back  to  IRS. 

Although  IRS  expressed  disappoint- 
ment that  only  119  of  the  questionnaires 
were  returned,  I  understand  that  it  rep- 
resents a  six-fold  increase  over  the  IS 
to  20  comments  received  on  the  Small 
Business  Tax  Guide  during  1972.  It  pro- 
vides some  basis  for  learning  who  ac- 
tually uses  the  guide  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Pendergast  of  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England  and 
others  at  the  meeting  commented  that 
such  empirical  knowledge  is  needed  to 
evaluate  the  contents  of  the  guide  rela- 
tive to  its  actual  and  potential  audience. 

In  this  connection,  at  the  request  of 
the  group,  further  steps  are  already  be- 
ing taken  to  Improve  this  two-way  com- 
munication with  the  guide's  u^ers.  The 
technical  publications  and  publications 
services  branches  will,  for  1974.  print  a 
refined  questionnaire  on  hard  paper 
stock  and  backed  up  by  a  "franked," 
addressed  mailer.  This  should  eliminate 
two  substantial  barriers  to  returning  the 
questionnaire.  Distribution  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire is  still  in  the  thinking  stage, 
but  IRS  presently  contemplates  placing 
it  in  approximately  one-half  the  1,000 
IRS  offices  engaged  in  public  sale  of  the 
guide,  for  insertion  in  the  guide  before 
sale.  IRS  believes  this  could  result  in 
a  4-  to  5-fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
replies.  We  shall  see  next  year. 

The  revision  of  the  guide  is  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Technical  Publi- 
cations Branch  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  ably  directed  by  Willifmi  Hage- 
mann, Chief  of  the  Technical  Publica- 
tions Branch;  and  assisted  In  this  proj- 
ect by  Dean  Ludeman.  Chief,  Taxpayer 
Publications  Branch,  and  W.  L.  Rogers, 


Tax  Law  Specialist.  Mr.  Hagemann  an- 
nounced at  the  meeting  this  branch 
would  henceforth  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  so  that  increased  supervision 
will  be  available  and  higher  quality  for 
all  such  publications  can  result.  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Horan  of  IRS,  who  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  group,  will  hereafter  be 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  Tax 
Guide  for  Small  Business. 

Other  changes  in  the  Tax  Guide  stem- 
ming from  the  meeting,  which  appear  to 
be  of  some  importance,  are: 

First.  The  recommendation  of  several 
condensations  and  eliminations,  which 
could  conserve  space  for  more  important 
materials; 

Second.  The  date  of  the  revision  will 
be  stated  more  explicitly  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  user; 

Third.  The  language  inserted  last  year 
indicating  that  the  guide  expresses  the 
position  of  IRS  will  be  given  additional 
prominence; 

Fourth.  Numerical  examples  will  be 
evaluated  as  to  the  accounting  method 
used,  and  these  examples  will  be  keyed 
to  filled  out  forms  wherever  possible; 
and 

Fifth.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
the  tone  and  language  of  the  guide 
made  friendly  and  suggestive  through- 
out the  publication.  Mr.  Fielding  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  articulated  this  point  well  for 
the  group. 

DisTRiBxrnoN  or  the  tax  cttioe  AND  the 

BtTSINKSS  TAX  KIT 

Distribution  practices  for  the  gxilde 
were  discussed  in  detail  with  Mr.  Lee 
Sadler,  distributions  manager,  publish- 
ing services  branch;  and  Frances  Ware 
and  Gary  Wiltshire  of  his  staff. 

It  was  reported  that  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  some  354,000  copies  of  the  Tax 
Guide  were  sold  at  a  cost  of  $0.75  each 
for  total  proceeds  of  $265,500.  Participat- 
ing in  these  sales  are  IRS  offices  and  post 
oCaces.  Additionally,  camera-ready  cop- 
ies of  the  guide  are  sold  to  prospective 
publishers  for  $600  per  set.  and  many 
more  copies  are  thought  to  be  sold  com- 
mercially, ms  also  distributed  112.000 
copies  of  this  year's  guide  to  its  em- 
ployees for  training  purposes.  This 
would  indicate  that  a  half  million  or 
more  copies  of  the  1973  Tax  Guide  for 
Small  Business  were  in  circulation. 

It  also  indicates  several  channels  of 
distribution  for  the  guide,  each  subject 
to  different  considerations  of  cost  and 
utility.  There  are  further  differences  be- 
tween the  distribution  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Guide  and  similar  publications, 
such  as  the  Farmers  Tax  Guide,  which 
is  made  available  to  farmers  without 
cost. 

Another  item  distributed  to  new  busi- 
nessmen is  the  "Business  Tax  Kit." 
which  contains  basic  compliance  infor- 
mation and  forms  for  the  small  business- 
man. 

Mr.  Sadler  explained  this  helpful 
package  and  stated  that  in  theory  each 
new  businessman  or  woman  is  supposed 
to  receive  one.  However,  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants in  our  group  made  IRS  aware 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  busmesses  com- 
ing to  them  for  assistance  in  launching 
their  enterprise  had  ever  received  the 


kit.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case  even 
though  they  may  have  submiHed  an  ap- 
plication for  an  employer  identification 
niuiber,  or  "EI  number." 

EMPLOTEB  mENTmCATION  NT7UBERS 

This  led  to  a  chain  of  discussions 
about  the  requirements  for  an  "EI  num- 
ber" and  the  conditions  under  which 
business  kits  are  furnished  to  new  busi- 
nesses. 

We  have  identified  some  of  the  appli- 
cable regulations  on  "EI  nimibers" — such 
as  IRS  Regs.  1.6109-1  which  calls  for  an 
bidividual  to  submit  an  application  if 
engaged  in  a  "trade  or  business"  subject 
to  the  kind  of  taxes  which  arise  upon 
hiring  employees;  but  also  refers  to  an 
"identifying  number"  which  is  prescribed 
for  an  individual  and  is  termed  an  "ac- 
count number."  We  have  also  obtained 
from  ms  its  Notice  137  which  explains 
how  business  kits  may  be  obtained  by 
visiting,  writing,  or  calling  local  IRS 
offices. 

BKVIXW    OP    THESE    AREAS    REQUESTED 

The  group  noted  a  considerable  vasX- 
ety  of  opinion  on  these  subjects,  which 
seems  to  call  into  question  the  validity 
of  methods  currentJy  utilized  to  contact 
new  and  small  business  to  encourage 
their  compliance  with  Federal  tax  laws. 
Accordingly,  to  follow  up  this  aspect  of 
the  meetings.  I  am  writing  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  practices  as  to  EI  num- 
bers, notice,  and  distribution  of  the 
business  kit  and  tax  gxiide  be  reviewed. 

I  will  ask  that  they  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss with  this  group  in  the  future  the 
utilization  of  the  manifold  resources  of 
the  various  small  business  organizations 
represented  In  our  group,  and  perhaps 
other  national.  State,  or  local  business 
groups,  and  governmental  authorities,  in 
promoting  the  greatest  possible  access  to 
Federal  publications,  and  thereby  gen- 
erating an  atmosphere  most  conducive 
to  the  fulfillment  of  recordkeeping  and 
tax  obligations. 

The  fact  that  approximately  300.000 
to  400,000  new  firms  come  into  existence 
each  year  would  seem  to  give  this  proc- 
ess considerable  importance. 

I  shall  also  inquire  whether  the  Tax 
Guide  for  Small  Business  might  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  "Farmers 
Tax  Guide"  as  far  as  the  costs  of  print- 
ing and  distribution  are  concerned. 

TAX    FORMS 

The  group  next  met  with  Erwln  H. 
Schuler,  Chief  of  IRS  Tax  Forms  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Assistant  IRS  Com- 
missioners and  the  Chief  CXumsel's  office 
who  make  up  this  committee. 

In  this  area  of  tax  forms,  the  group 
received  general  introduction  to  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  and  the  tax  forms 
development  branch,  which  seems  to  lay 
a  basis  for  constructive  work  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  subject,  of  course,  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  me  and  the  26  other 
Senate  sponsors  of  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Simplification  and  Reform  bill— S. 
1098  and  Hil.  5222.  Additionally,  the 
particular  discussion  for  Forms  941  and 
941 A  was  pertinent  to  work  already  un- 
der way  in  the  Government  Regulations 
Suboommlttee  on  Paperwork  under  the 
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dlrectKm  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttrx)  .  I  expect  to 
cooperate  with  Senator  McInttrx  In  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  records  for  wages  taxable 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tion Act  can  be  maintained  on  an  an- 
nual, rather  than  the  present  quarterly 
basis  in  the  Interest  of  simplifying  the 
paperwork  chores  of  small  businessmen. 
Tills  foriun  allowed  the  group  to  carry 
forward  the  discussion  of  EI  numbers, 
and  to  illuminate  present  practices  in 
this  important  area.  In  addition,  Mr. 
McOowan's  comments  on  last  year's  pen- 
sion disclosure  forms,  and  their  infor- 
mation requirements  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  practitioners,  were  instructive. 

WORK  or  THX  ATTDIT  DlVmOir 

The  final  meeting  of  the  day  was  with 
Mr.  Singleton  Wolfe,  head  of  the  Audit 
Division.  Mr.  Wolfe  provided  the  group 
with  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  evolution 
and  self-examination  of  the  Audit  Di- 
vision. This  included  the  development  of 
the  "discriminate  function  formula" 
which  permits  use  of  computers  to  pre- 
audit  all  returns  using  uniform  national 
standards.  He  also  told  of  team  audits 
and  of  the  large  corporation  audit  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  quite  relevant  to  the  purpoeee 
of  our  group  that  the  small  businesses 
described  as  having  "an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  under  $10,000,"  make  more 
mistakes  than  any  other  class  of  tax- 
payer. The  number  of  enterprises  in  this 
category — 5,239,000 — ^would  be  sure  to 
make  this  situation  a  major  compliance 
problem. 

I  feel  that  the  group  here  has  come 
upon  an  area  in  which  small  business  or- 
ganizations and  the  ms  can  be  mutu- 
ally helpful  to  each  other  and  to  the 
smaU  business  commxinity.  Mr.  Wolfe's 
suggestion  about  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation on  the  most  common  mistakes 
was  most  constructive,  and  our  commit- 
tee is  actively  at  work  arranging  with 
the  Audit  Division  to  be  helpful  in  this 
area. 

Under  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  preparation  of  several  pages 
of  materials  perhaps  accompanied  by  an 
illustration  of  the  type  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Public  Accoimtants  In 
their  National  Accountant  Magazine  of 
December  1972.  This  might  possibly  be 
suitable  for  printing  in  the  publications 
of  other  organizations  at  the  opening  of 
next  year's  filing  season.  » 

IRS  COOFSSATION  OTTTSTANDINa 

It  is  my  information  that  the  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  IRS  personnel  in 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the  July 
9  meetings,  and  of  the  subsequent  fol- 
low-up, was  and  continues  to  be  exem- 
plary. It  is  most  heartening  to  me  that 
IRS  officials  seem  to  view  meetings  with 
small  business  representatives  as  an  op- 
portunity to  be  helpful  in  the  better 
functioning  of  the  IRS  in  relation  to 
small  business. 

smcicAXT 

To  the  extent  that  such  a  constnic- 
tlve  relationship  can  be  fostered  by  our 
committee  between  small  business 
spokesmen  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  for  the  benefit  of  new,  small  and 


Independent  business  firms,  I  feel  that 
this  will  be  a  considerable  achievement. 
Innumerable  problems  and  frustrations 
can  be  avoided  and  the  fimctioning  of 
our  tax  and  business  systems  can  both 
be  made  more  efficient.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  deeply  appre- 
ciates the  time,  efforts,  and  expertise  of 
those  individuals  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned and  others,  who  are  making  this 
possible. 

Future  developments  will,  of  course,  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  due  course.  For 
the  present.  I  am  taking  steps  to  accord 
appropriate  recognition  for  the  work 
which  the  small  business  representatives 
and  the  IRS  and  SBA  officials  are  per- 
forming in  behalf  of  the  small  business 
community  and  which  I  feel  constitutes 
a  notable  public  service. 


THE    POSITION    OF    HUNGARY    IN 
MBFR  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
series  of  important  negotiations  dealing 
with  security  in  Europe  is  new  underway. 
We  all  hope  they  will  lead  to  reduced 
tensions  and  improved  security  in  Eu- 
rope. Among  these  are  the  negotiations 
on  a  mutual  and  balanced — although 
there  is  some  disagreement  on  this 
point — ^reduction  of  forces — MBFR — and 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe. 

At  the  preliminary  conference  in 
Vienna  rai  MBFR.  the  NATO  powers 
made  a  concession  on  the  status  of  Hun- 
gary in  order  to  permit  some  forward 
movement  and  to  permit  the  first  formal 
session  to  be  held.  The  compromise  elim- 
inates Hungary,  clearly  a  Central  Eu- 
ropean country,  from  full  participation 
in  the  preliminary  conference  and  tenta- 
tively omits  her  territory  and  the  40,000 
Soviet  troops  stationed  there  from  the 
area  of  potential  troop  reductions.  We 
have,  however,  retained  the  right  to  raise 
the  status  of  Hungary  at  the  start  of  the 
main  conference  on  October  30. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  important 
reasons  why  a  permanent  elimination  of 
Hungary  would  be  unfortunate,  and  per- 
haps dangerous  to  the  West.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  be  left  with  a  country  free 
of  MBFR  controls,  where  it  could  con- 
centrate large  forces  and  which  it  could 
utilize  as  a  staging  and  depot  area.  The 
Western  Powers  would  have  iio  such  c<m- 
trol-free  territory  left  in  Central  Europe. 
This  sitxmtion  would  also  deprive  the 
Hungarian  people  of  the  possibility  for  a 
pesMieful  evolution  toward  full  political 
and  national  self-determination,  since  it 
could  leave  the  Soviet  Union  free  to  keep 
large  forces  there  indefinitely.  Certainly 
my  constituents  of  Hungarian  descent 
would  view  with  distaste  such  a  situation, 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  citizens  of  Hun- 
gary would  be  much  happier. 

The  implications  of  control-free  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  forces  in  Hungary  after  a 
preliminary  MBFR  agreement  would  also 
create  quite  serious  problems  from  the 
military  standpoint,  and  could  well  pre- 
clude any  but  a  completely  symbolic  re- 
duction. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  6ouse  have  pointed  out 
this  difficulty  in  our  initial  negotiating 


posture,  and  I  am  certain  it  comes  as  no 
great  surprise  to  the  administration:  I 
would,  therefore,  urge  and  expect  that 
oiu-  negotiators  will  take  a  much  firmer 
position  on  this  issue  in  subsequent  nego- 
tiations. 


COMMON  CAUSE 


Blr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  an  outstanding  column  by 
Mtirquis  Chllds  appeared  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Entitled  "Common 
Cause— An  Attempt  To  Restore  De- 
cency," this  article  describes  the  work  of 
Common  Cause  and  John  Gardner  in 
seeking  to  rebuild  pubUc  faith  in  our 
democracy. 

Every  recent  public  opinion  poll  shows 
that  cjTilcism  and  apathy  have  increased 
dramatically  as  a  result  of  the  corruption 
and  lawlessness  revealed  in  connection 
with  the  Watergate  affair.  But  the  polls 
do  not  show  that  more  and  more  people 
are  looking  for  a  way  in  which  they  can 
do  something  about  the  serious  abuses 
that  have  been  imcovered,  and  increas- 
ingly they  are  turning  to  Common  Cause. 

This  citizens'  lobby,  headed  by  John 
Gardner,  has  drawn  widespread  public 
support  for  its  positive  response  in  work- 
ing to  clean  up  our  political  system.  One 
area  that  Common  Cause  has  been  espe- 
cially concerned  about  is  the  way  in 
which  political  campaigns  are  financed — 
a  system — John  Gardner  has  in  my  view 
accurately  termed  "a  national  disgrace." 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  this  excellent  article  about  Com- 
mon Caiise  and  John  Gardner  of  whcun 
Marquis  Chllds  says: 

In  his  academic  excellence  Gardner  elo- 
quently sets  the  hallmarka  for  wise  and  en- 
Ughtened  conduct  In  public  and  private  life. 

Soft-spoken,  with  none  of  the  outward  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  crusader.  Gardner  In  a 
half-dozen  fields  Is  proof  that  good  guys  can 
win. 

In  their  efforts  to  build  a  better  system 
of  campaign  financing  and  to  make  all 
of  our  political  institutions  fully  account- 
able to  the  people,  the  membership  of 
Common  Cause  and  John  Gardner  reaf- 
firm the  spirit  of  our  democracy  and  re- 
new the  deepest  source  of  America's 
great  strength. 

Mr.  President,  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  Marquis  Chllds'  exceUent  column, 
I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  July  27, 
1973) 

Common   Cattsk — An   Attempt   to   Restore 

Decency 

(By  MarquU  CbUds) 

Washington. — Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  are  beginning  to  ask  what  they 
can  do  about  the  mess  in  Washlngtou.  Be- 
tween cynicism  at  the  dally  harvest  of  revela- 
tions— all  politicians  are  a  bunch  of  crooks 
and  chlaelers — and  boredom  or  amusement  at 
the  showing  of  the  Washington  scandals  of 
1973  are  those  looking  for  a  way  to  restore 
government. 

One  avenue  they  are  turning  to  Is  Common 
Cause.  In  June  the  orgajilzatlon  picked  up 
nearly  12,000  new  members  who  paid  $16 
each  to  be  part  of  the  citizens'  lobby. 
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Letters  from  all  across  the  country  sent  to 
John  Gardner,  the  founder  and  director  of 
Common  Cause,  express  hope  tempered  In 
many  instances  with  doubts  about  what  any- 
one can  do. 

Ranging  from  handwritten  scrawls  to 
tjrpewrltten  letters  on  engraved  stationery, 
they  express  the  earnest  conviction  that 
something  must  soon  be  done  to  stop  the 
rot  m  the  American  system. 

"We  would  hope,"  says  one  thoughtful 
writer  from  Beverly  Hills,  "that  the  whole 
outmoded  18th -century  Idea  of  electing  a 
President  and  keeping  him  In  offloe  through 
four  yean,  no  matter  what,  could  possibly  be 
changed. 

"Our  system,  while  stiU  keeping  our  pri- 
mary Constitution,  can  be  altered  to  have  a 
government  fall  and  a  new  President  elected 
If  anything  like  Watergate  ever  happens 
again." 

"Every  time  I've  started  to  write  this 
check."  says  a  writer  from  Scarborough,  N.Y.. 
"It  has  seemed  so  Insignificant  compared  to 
the  millions  poured  Into  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's attempt  to  destroy  our  fair  Re- 
public that  I've  just  put  It  aside  and  writ- 
ten another  Ineffectual  letter  to  my  Con- 
gressman. .  .  .  Now  we  seem  to  have  a  re- 
prieve, perhaps  only  momentary.  In  which 
we  may  be  able  to  help  our  beautiful  land 
renew  Itself." 

"Many  of  us  have  felt  utterly  frustrated 
over  otir  inability  to  influence  the  course  of 
political  events  m  our  beloved  country,"  says 
an  American  writing  from  South  America. 
"The  Watergate  spectacle  Is  appalling  and 
yet  may  prove  to  be  the  catalyst  for  sweep- 
ing reforms.  .  .  .  Those  of  us  who  live  abroftd 
tn  our  various  assignments  are  perhaps  par- 
tlciUarly  sensitive  to  deterioration  in  the 
moral  tone  of  our  national  government.  .  .  ." 
Many  who  write  cite  with  approval  the  suit 
filed  by  Common  Caiise  last  September 
charging  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  by  the  Republican  Finance 
Cmxunlttee  and  Treasurer  Maurice  Stans. 

The  chief  objective  Is  to  force  the  commit- 
tee to  file  the  secret  report  of  the  list  of 
donors  who.  prior  to  April  7  of  last  year.  In- 
sisted on  anonymity. 

On  that  list  are  some  of  America's  biggest 
corporations.  Gardner  charges  that  It  Is  the 
supreme  Illustration  of  the  corruption  of 
money  in  politics  today. 

The  Republican  defendants  are  moving  to 
delay  trial  of  the  suit  and  In  the  meantime 
the  lUt  Is  sealed  with  a  strict  Injunction  that 
Its  disclosure  would  be  In  contempt  of  court. 
John  Gardner  is  a  singularly  American 
phenomenon.  As  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Poundatlon.  following  a  career  In  business,  he 
was  a  registered  Republican  when  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  made  him  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Disillusioned  with  the  Johnson  policies,  he 
resigned  to  become  head  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion and  later  to  found  Common  Cause. 

His  critics  dismiss  him  as  a  do-gooder,  with 
the  Republicans  accusing  him  of  being  a 
covert  ally  of  the  Democratic  Party.  But  do- 
gooders,  whether  that  is  used  as  a  term  of 
opprobrium  or  merely  descriptive,  have 
helped  to  make  American  history  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic. 

In  his  academic  excellence  Gardner  elo- 
quently sets  the  hallmarks  for  wise  and  en- 
lightened conduct  In  public  and  private  life. 
Soft-spoken,  with  none  of  the  outward  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  crusader,  Gardner  In  a 
half-dozen  fields  Is  proof  that  good  guys  can 
win. 

He  sometimes  appears  like  Charlie  Brown 
In  "Peanuts,"  bearmg  the  woes  of  the  world 
or  at  least  the  woes  of  his  baU  team  on  his 
•boulders.  But  in  his  own  quiet  way  he  is  a 
tough,  unrelenting  fighter  for  what  he  be- 
Ueves  to  be  the  right. 

A  fair  criticism  of  Conmion  Cause  is  that 
It  is  largely  confined  to  the  middle  and  upper 
middle,  with  no  roots  in  the  mass  of  voters. 


The  total  membership  Is  just  \inder  226,000. 
This  means  the  Influence  it  can  exsit  Is 
limited. 

Yet  the  members  are  highly  articulate  men 
and  women  who  believe  they  can  promote  the 
good  not  Just  of  themselves  but  the  common 
cause  of  all  Americans. 


GEN.  SAMUEL  C.  PHILLIPS  OF 
WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  for  the  confirmation 
this  week  of  the  President's  nomination 
promoting  Samuel  C.  Phillips  to  the  rank 
of  general. 

Sam  Phillips  is  a  man  of  whom  we 
can  be  proud,  for  his  dedicated  service  to 
our  country,  and  for  his  competence.  He 
is  a  distinguished  military  leader,  whose 
command  abilities  are  recognized  and 
respected  not  only  in  this  coimtry,  but  in 
military  circles  throughout  the  world.  In 
Wyoming,  we  proudly  call  him  our  na- 
tive son. 

As  1  of  14  four-star  generals  in  the  Air 
Force,  General  Phillips  has  assiuned 
command  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command — one  of 
our  Nation's  most  important  defense 
units,  charged  with  the  mission  of  de- 
veloping and  acquiring  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  effective  weapons  systems  for 
the  Air  Force.  His  preceding  assignment 
was  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  at  Fort  Meade. 

The  General  takes  over  the  systems 
command  at  a  critical  time  in  our  Air 
Force's  history,  when  that  branch  of  our 
military  services  must  continue  to  play 
its  crucial  role  in  providing  the  balance 
of  power  In  the  world  that  assures  free- 
dom in  the  free  world.  With  the  consent 
of  Congress,  the  Air  Force  will  be  devel- 
oping the  B-1  bomber  aircraft  as  a  re- 
placement weapon  for  the  B-52.  The  B-1 
will  have  a  longer  range  and  be  able  to 
carry  a  greater  payload,  and  it  will  have 
the  capability  for  greater  penetration — 
giving  it  usefulness  in  either  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  application,  thereby 
adding  to  the  deterrent  arsenal  of  our 
Nation.  The  Air  Force  also  requires  devel- 
opment of  fighter  aircraft  that  can 
assure  air  superiority  from  the  late  1970's 
through  the  1980's,  and  the  X-15  fighter 
aircraft  has  the  credentials  for  this  role. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  Air  Force  budget 
seeks  $6  million  for  new  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles — ICBM — technology. 
It  is  essential  to  our  Nation,  that  we  have 
the  very  best  technology  in  missiles,  and 
that  we  have  a  continuing  program  of 
research  in  this  area.  In  Wyoming,  we 
are  also  proud  that  Cheyenne  is  the 
home  of  one  of  the  Nation's  key  Minute- 
man  Installations— Warren  Air  Fbrce 
Base.  From  personal  observation.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  men  at  Warren  are 
alert  and  ready. 

Because  it  is  probable  that  Sam  Phil- 
lips will  be  coming  to  see  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate,  with  purposef  ulness  to  plead 
the  cause  of  insuring  that  this  Nation 
continues  second  to  none  in  defense  ca- 
pabilities, I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
outline  some  facts  of  his  life  and  dis- 
tinguished career  so  that  those  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  will 
know  something  about  the  caliber  of  man 
he  is  when  they  do. 


We  try  to  downplay  It  in  Wyoming, 
but  Sam  was  bom  in  Springerville,  Ariz. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Arizona,  Semi  soon  reme- 
died that,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Wyoming  at 
Laramie  in  electrical  engineering  in  1942. 
and  received  his  commission  at  that  time 
through  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  at  Wyoming.  He  also  holds  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  electrical  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

He  became  a  pilot  in  1943  and  served 
with  distinction  during  World  War  n 
in  the  European  llieater  of  Operations, 
receiving  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
twice,  eight  Air  Medals,  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre.  He  served  in  assign- 
ments in  Germany  following  the  war. 

Since  1950,  after  completion  of  studies 
at  Michigan.  Sam  Phillips  served  in  a 
number  of  research  and  development  as- 
signments, including  electronics  officer 
with  the  nuclear  experiments  at  Eniwe- 
tok  during  Operation  Greenhouse,  and 
project  officer  assignments  with  B-52  air- 
craft, and  Falcon  and  Bomarc  missile 
programs. 

As  chief  of  logstics  for  the  7th  Air 
Division  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
he  participated  in  the  writing  of  the  In- 
ternational agreement  with  Great 
Britain  for  deployment  and  use  of  the 
Thor  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile, receiving  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

He  subsequently  served  as  director  of 
the  Minuteman  program,  and  in  1964 
was  assigned  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Apollo  manned  lunar  landing 
program.  In  1969,  General  Phillips  as- 
summed  command  of  the  Space  and  Mis- 
sile Systems  Organization  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command. 

The  general  also  has  the  good  for- 
time  to  be  married  to  a  charming  lady 
from  Cheyenne,  the  former  Betty  Anne 
Brown,  and  they  have  three  lovely 
daughters,  Dana,  Janie,  and  Kathleen. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education  will  be  con- 
sidering various  legislative  means  for  im- 
proving Federal  aid  to  education  this 
year.  Because  of  the  great  interest  in 
general  issues  of  Federal  aid  and  the 
school  finance  problems  experienced  by 
many  States,  I  have  asked  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  undertake  two  major  proj- 
ects to  help  us  in  carrying  out  our  legis- 
lative responsibilities.  The  first  of  these 
projects,  which  is  now  hearing  com- 
pletion, was  the  preparation  of  individ- 
ual backgroimd  studies  on  11  school 
finance  topics  of  interest  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. Studies  were  prepared  by  CRS" 
smalysts  in  such  areas  as:  equality  of 
educaticHial  opportunity;  the  relation- 
ship between  expenditures  and  educa- 
tional quality;  current  State  school 
finance  programs  and  recent  reforms; 
tax  support  for  education  and  i)ossibili- 
ties  for  reform:  legal  challenges  to  cur- 
rent school  finance  systems ;  the  govern- 
ance of   education;    urban   and   rural 
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schools  and  their  special  needs;  the. Fed- 
eral interest  in  nonpublic  schools;  the 
Supreme  Court  and  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools:  and  others. 

The  second  project  which  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  undertaken 
at  my  request  is  the  development;  of  an 
automated  capacity  to  estimate  the  dis- 
tributional effects  of  different  aid  for- 
mulas which  the  subcommittee  will  be 
studying.  This  model,  when  completed, 
will  enable  the  subcommittee  to  have  de- 
tailed information  on  hand  during  its 
deliberations.  This  project  r^resents  a 
new  area  of  endeavor  for  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  which,  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  subcommittee's  request,  has 
been  assisted  by  a  contractor  in  design- 
ing a  model  and  constructing  the  edu- 
cational data  bank  necessary  for  making 
analyses.  Due  to  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Lester  Jayson  and  his  administrative 
staff,  this  contractual  arrangement  for 
the  early  stages  of  the  project  was  ef- 
fected efficiently  and  in  a  manner  which 
has  enabled  the  project  to  proceed  on  a 
sound  and  timely  basis. 

I  look  forward  to  sharing  some  of  the 
information  and  analyses  made  possible 
by  the  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress' 
Congressional  Research  Service  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Senate  in 
the  months  ahead. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  NATIONAL 

LEAGUE  OF  FAMILIES  OF  AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS  AND  MISSING  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  at  the  League's  fourth 
annual  meeting  held  recently  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  At  that  meeting,  more  than 
500  wives  and  parents  of  Americans  who 
are  still  listed  as  prisoners-o(-war  or 
misslng-in-action  expressed  their  deep 
concern  and  their  vmderstandable  frus- 
tration over  the  inability  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  satisfactory  "accoimt- 
ing"  of  approximately  1,300  missing  men, 
an  accounting  which  was  one  of  the  cen- 
tral provisions  contained  in  the  Parts 
peace  agreement,  an  agreement  signed 
6  months  ago. 

While  it  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  accoiuiting  has  been  sabotaged  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  by  their  utter  dis- 
regard of  their  obligations  imder  the 
agreements,  it  is  also  apparent  that 
without  the  weight  of  strong  public 
awareness  and  official  Government  dili- 
gence, this  accounting  will  never  become 
a  reality.  We  must  not,  we  cannot  let 
this  happen.  These  men,  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  these  families,  in 
dependence  on  and  love  for  these  men, 
are  due  more  than  the  effort  this  country 
has  thus  far  imdertaken  in  their  behalf 
to  determine  with  as  much  certainty  as 
Is  hvmianly  possible  their  true  status.  I 
woiJd  go  even  further  than  that.  Mr. 
President — this  Nation  cannot  and 
should  not  continue  to  expect  Its  citizens 
to  serve  its  needs  and  requirements  if  in 
that  service  those  citizens  somehow  lose 
or  are  allowed  to  be  deprived  of  their 
fundamental  hiunan  rights. 


I  say  to  my  colleagues,  read  these  res- 
olutions. After  so  doing,  I  am  sure  they 
win  agree  with  me  that  the  resolutions 
ask  for  only  those  things  which,  by  com- 
mon decency  and  civilized  custom,  are 
due  these  men  and  their  families.  This 
body  must  make  itself  a  part  of  the  ef- 
fort to  fulfill  the  legitimate  needs  set 
forth  in  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
National  Lzagui:  or  Faicilies  or  AvxaiCAV 

Prisonxrs     aitd     Mnsnfo    nv     Soutrxast 

Asia — Rebolutions 

1.  The  League  urges  the  President  to  press 
for  additional  Information  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) 
the  Patbet  Lao,  the  Khymer  Rouge  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  concerning  all  Americans  who 
are  still  missing;  that  the  case  of  each  man 
carried  In  missing  status  be  judged  on  an 
Individual  basis,  and  that  where  discrepan- 
cies exist,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  win  pursue  every  feasible  avenue  of 
investigation,  and  that  where  the  Informa- 
tion Is  conclusive  as  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  Incident,  statuses  be  re- 
viewed and  charged  In  accordance  with  the 
prep>onderance  of  information. 

2.  Resolved  that  prior  to  a  status  change,  a 
review  may  be  Initiated  by  the  wife,  children, 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  thereafter, 
there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  the  family 
members  to  participate  In  the  review  and 
final  decision  based  on  the  evidence  and 
Information  considered. 

3.  The  League  shall  use  every  means  at 
Its  disposal  to  prevent  the  changing  of  status 
on  any  mlsslng-ln-actlon  personnel  untU 
Article  8  (B)  of  the  Paris  Agreement  Is  fully 
Implemented. 

"The  League  endorses  as  an  acceptable  pro- 
cedure for  changing  a  status,  the  foUowlng: 

At  the  request  of  a  fanUly  member  (wife, 
parent,  chUd)  a  review  wUl  be  held  before 
any  status  Is  changed. 

The  appropriate  service  secretary  shall  not 
change  a  status  to  MIA  of  those  presently 
carried  as  POW.  and 

When  U.S.  Inspection  teams  have  received 
all  required  assistance  from  the  DRV,  PRO. 
Pathet,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
their  responsibilities  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  appropri- 
ate service  secretary  concerning  status 
changes,  the  following  procedures  shall  pre- 
vail: 

(a)  change  to  POW  If  MIA  Is  found  to  be 
alive. 

(b)  change  to  KIA  If  remains  are  found 
that  can  be  positively  Identified. 

(c)  change  to  PPOD  if  remains  are  not  re- 
coverable but  now  Information  warrants  a 
change. 

4.  The  League  is  opposed  to  any  and  all 
presumptive  findings  of  death  In  Southeast 
Asia  until  after  our  search  teams  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  all  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
complete  their  searches  In  all  said  areas,  and 
make  their  reports. 

6.  The  League  strongly  recommends  that 
all  United  States  Oovernment  officUOs  (mUl- 
tary  and  clvUlan)  Immediately  cease  using 
such  phrases  as: 

"All  POWs  returned",  "We  have  no  evi- 
dence of  any  POWs  stUl  alive  In  Southeast 
Asia",  and  "otir  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  over  with",  and  speak  Instead  In 
terms  of  the  discrepancies  In  the  accounting 
of  ovir  POW/MIAs. 

6.  The  League  shall  initiate  and  continue 
a  massive  letter  writing  campaign  to  acquaint 
and  solicit  support  of  the  media  on  the  MIA 
issue.  This  shaU  Include:   (a)  discrepancies, 


(b)  military  efforts  to  account  for  MIAs.  (c) 
lack  of  cooperation  by  the  DRV,  PPRO, 
Pathet  Lao.  and  Khymer  Rouge,  which  pre- 
vents fuU  accounting. 

7.  The  League  strongly  recommends  that 
the  Defense  Department,  all  four  services, 
and  the  State  Department  adopt  luilform 
procedures  for  all  aspects  of  accounting  in- 
cluding notification  or  processing  of  Infor- 
mation to  next-of-kin. 

8.  The  Leagiie  strongly  recommends  that 
DOD  keep  each  Individual  family  (both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  next-of-kin)  fully  In- 
formed of  new  and  continuing  procedures 
being  used  to  account  for  each  man.  such 
as:  visits  to  site  of  Incident  and  whether  or 
not  Information  is  uncovered. 

9.  The  League  strongly  requests  that  fami- 
lies receive  regular  status  reports  through 
service  newsletters  on  activities  of  the  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center. 

10.  The  League  shall  Inquire  as  to  what 
department,  team  or  organization  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  actively  seeking  further  Infor- 
mation on  the  possibility  of  locating  nUsslng 
Americans  who  are  still  alive,  and  whether 
General  Kingston  has  a  counterpart  charged 
with  such  responsibilities. 

11.  The  League  shall  pursue  a  vigorous  pol- 
icy of  opposing  any  UJS.  aid  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  NVN  untU  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  assisted  the  UjS.  Oovernment  In  obtain- 
ing the  return  of  all  living  POWs  and  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  of  aU  Americans 
who  are  missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

12.  The  League  shall  establish  a  Liaison  of- 
fice In  Southeast  Asia  to  be  manned  by  our 
own  concerned  members  In  order  to  achieve 
on-the-spot  results  and  action  for  our  miss- 
ing men. 

13.  The  League's  Board  of  Directors  shall 
contact  DOD  regarding  the  practice  some 
casualty  sections  have  Indulged  In  of  record- 
ing statements  made  by  family  members  that 
are  not  pertinent  to  the  man  himself;  the 
Inclusion  of  certain  observations  made  by 
the  fanUly  members  In  the  record  by  the 
Casualty  officers  tend  to  read  differently 
than  was  Intended. 

14.  The  League  shall  undertake  a  mass 
media  compalgn  to  Include  a  documentary 
of  those  individuals  mlsslng-ln-actlon  or 
captive  In  Southeast  Asia;  this  project 
should  begin  no  later  than  1  August.  The 
documentary  should  be  requested  of  a  major 
network  sympathetic   to  our  cause. 

15.  The  League's  Board  of  Directors  is 
hereby  directed  to  respectfuUy  request  that 
all  representatives  and  senators  take  a  public 
position  on  the  MIA  Issue.  We  suggest  that 
the  Congress  use  their  mailing,  local  news- 
paper column,  and  aU  other  means  at  every 
opportunity  to  speak  out  positively  on  the 
MIA  subject  and  that  the  vote  on  HR-271 
Bill  be  a  roU-caU  vote. 

16.  We  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
League  send  letters  and  fact  sheets  to  all 
members  of  Congress  by  return  receipt  re- 
quested, and  also  undertake  a  bulk  mailing 
(cards)    campaign  to  our  elected  officials. 

17.  The  League  requests  that  President 
Nixon  appoint  an  individual  at  the  White 
House  Executive  Staff  level  whose  primary 
responsibility  wUl  be  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  for  the  complete  accounting 
of  our  missing  men. 

18.  The  League  proposes  that  a  vlUage-to- 
vlllage  campaign  project  be  started  on  a 
national  level.  This  should  be  implemented 
through  letter  writing  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint  on  behalf  of  each  man  missing  \n 
Southeast  Asia. 

19.  The  League's  Board  of  Directors  Is  In- 
structed to  contact  Congressman  Huber  to 
mtroduce  a  (second)  bUl  similar  to  HR-271 
on  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

20.  Resolved  that  the  current  retiring  Na- 
tional Coordinator  be  an  ex-offlclal  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  one  year. 

31.  The   "meet  favored  nation"   BUI  for 
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RusaU  Is  now  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (chaired  by  WUbur  MIHb)  . 
Th«  League  Is  instructed  to  request  an 
Amendment  asking  Russia  to  Influence 
North  Vietnam  to  abide  by  and  Implement 
the  Paris  Agreement  of  27  January  1973. 

22.  The  League  lU'ges  all  International 
brotherhoods  of  Unions  to  refuse  to  load 
or  unload,  manufacture  or  otherwise  handle 
cargo  and  any  and  all  conunodUlea  dewOned 
for  countries  having  friendly  relations  wltU 
North  Vietnam  untU  North  Vietnam  ac- 
counts for  and  returns  (or  causes  to  be  ac- 
counted for  and  returned)  an  living  Ameri- 
cans previously  carried  as  POW  or  MIA. 

23.  The  League  requests  an  open  heattzig 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
before  IS  Augvist  with  witnesses  to  Include 
a  Laos  returnee  released  by  North  Vietnam 
and  a  returnee  who  was  held  by  the  PRO,  so 
that  the  Committee  and  public  may  b«  ma^o 
aware  of  the  number  of  men  >tUl  unac- 
ooiuited  for  In  those  areas. 

34.  The  League  respectfully  requests  the 
Oovemments  of  China  and  USSR  to  exhaust 
all  efforts  available  through  their  good  lela- 
tloDS  with  North  Vietnam,  PRO,  Khymer 
Bouge.  and  Pathet  Lao  to  seek  the  release 
and  accounting  of  aU  missing  in  action  and 
prtaoners  of  war.  And  that,  this  resolution  be 
delivered  personally  to  the  repreaentatlvea 
of  the  Oovemmenta  of  Russia  and  China  lo- 
cated In  the  United  Stotes.  or.  If  refused,  to 
leaders  In  Peking  and  Moscow  with  the  news 
media  present. 

35.  The  League  requests  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Department  to  permit 
returnees  to  publicly  reveal  all  Information 
they  have  about  mlsalng  men  who  were  not 
repatriated  (I.e..  names  written  on  walls,  men 
seen  at  one  time).  The  League  firmly  be- 
lieves that  families  and  the  public  have  the 
right  to  know  this  Information. 

36.  The  League  is  dissatisfied  with  the  In- 
activity of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
and  North  Vietnam  in  providing  the  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center  the  righto  of 
orerfllght  and  entry  Into  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  TTie  League  demands  that  all  efforts  t>e 
txhausted  to  make  aU  parties  (the  Oovem- 
mants  of  UJS..  DRV.  PRO.  Pathet  Lao  and 
Khymer  Rouge)  aware  of  the  fact  that 
American  POWs  must  be  released  or  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  and  the  mla^ng  ac- 
counted for  within  six  months. 

27.  The  League  strongly  opposes  the  grant- 
ing of  "most  favored  nation"  status  for  trade 
with  the  United  States  to  either  Russia  or 
China  until  these  two  countries  have  as- 
sisted In  bringing  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
to  an  end,  and  untU  they  have  demonstrated 
their  insistence  that  North  Vietnam  must 
vigorously  assist  the  United  States  in  obtain- 
ing the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  all 
Americans  mtsslng  throughout  Southeast 
Asia. 

28.  The  League  believes  that  the  present 
U.S.  role  In  the  United  Nations  is  actually  en- 
couraging the  United  Nations'  attitude  of 
Indefference  toward  the  plight  of  missing 
Americans  and  their  famUles.  The  League  be- 
lieves that  unless  the  United  Nations  Is  able 
to  sectu'e  an  acceptable  accounting  of  MIAs 
In  90  days,  our  Oovernment  should  immedi- 
ately reduce  its  share  of  the  United  Nations 
Budget  to  7%  which  Is  our  percentage  of  the 
population  of  all  UN  member  states.  The 
league  further  twlleves  that  such  action  is 
not  merely  an  option,  but  a  legal  obligation 
of  our  Oovernment  under  Article  I  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention. 

»•  Be  It  moved  that  the  Board  arraog* 
the  program  at  the  next  convantlon  to  allow 
time  to  have  the  resolutions  printed  and  In 
the  hands  of  the  delegates  prior  to  voting 
on  them. 

80.  Resolved  that  we  as  a  League  sponsor 

a  croaa-covmtry  run  from  The  West  Coast 

to  Bast  Coast  ending  In  Washington,  D.C.  by 

parsons  oairylng  an  American  flag  to  caU  at- 
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tentlon  to  the  fact  that  the  war  U  not  over 
for  some  1300  Americans  stUl  m limine  tn  ac- 
tion or  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
thstr  famlUes. 

81.  The  League  at  Ita  1973  National  Con- 
vention goes  on  record  to  identify  and  ««>k» 
known  to  all  family  members  and  conosmed 
cltlsens  the  names  of  thoee  senators  and 
congressmen  on  the  national  and  state 
levels  who  actively  «i^>port  the  National 
League  of  FanUUes  and  aU  Stote  Chapters 
In  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  over  1300  men 
missing  in  Southeast  AsU.  We  also  resolve 
that  we  wUl  Identify  and  name  those  senators 
and  congressmen  on  the  national  and  state 
IsTsls  who  show  NO  concern  for  oiir  men 
or  fall  to  actively  support  the  work  of  our 
National  League  and  State  Chapters. 


POOD  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  AGED. 
BLIND,  AND  DISABLED 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  voted  to  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1888,  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

However,  at  tills  time  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  disappointment  at  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of 
supplemental  security  income  recipients 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  and  food 
distribution  programs. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  20, 
the  farm  blU  provided  that  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  SSI  recipients  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  food  assistance 
programs  if  they  satisfied  the  appropriate 
income  and  resources  eligibility  criteria 
of  those  programs.  This  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  fair  and  equitable  approach,  and  I 
supported  it. 

A  similar  provision  was  approved  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  How- 
ever, subsequently  an  administration- 
sponsored  floor  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  deleting 
this  provision  from  the  House  version  of 
the  farm  bUl. 

•Hie  compromise  devised  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  if  I  have  interpreted 
it  correctly,  provides  that  no  SSI  recip- 
ient will  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  or 
donated  foods  if  the  cash  assistance  he 
receives  through  SSI  and  a  State  sup- 
plementary pajTnent,  if  any.  exceeds  the 
cash  assistance  he  was  receiving  in  De- 
cember 1973  by  an  amount  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps  to  which  he  would  be  entitled. 

In  other  words,  where  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  are  concerned,  eligibility 
for  food  assistance  will  no  longer  be 
b€ised  on  need.  Rather  the  controlling 
factors  will  be,  first,  the  source  of  In- 
come— whether  all  or  part  of  it  comes 
from  SSI — and,  second,  whether  that 
income  is  a  few  dollars  higher  in  Janu- 
ary 1974  than  it  was  in  December  1973. 

Ironically,  imder  the  conference  com- 
mittee provision  it  will  in  most  in- 
stances be  persons  with  the  lowest  in- 
comes who  will  be  excluded  from  the  food 
stamp  and  food  distribution  programs. 

For  example,  in  Missouri  the  approxi- 
mately 30,000  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  who  have  no  income  other  than 
public  assistance  and  who  will  have  their 
incomes  increased  under  881,  will  as  a 
result  lost  their  eligibility  for  food  their 
monthly  income  of  $130  will  be  well  be- 
low the  maxlipum  Income  standards  for 


the  food  stamp  and  food  distribution  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  SSI  recipi- 
ents in  Missouri  who  now  have  total  In- 
ccMnes  in  excess  of  $130  aiKi  will,  there- 
fore, receive  no  increase  in  income  on 
January  1,  will  presumably  retain  their 
eligibility  for  food  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  food  stamp  and  food  dis- 
tribution programs  is  to  provide  food  as- 
sistance to  those  persons  who  by  reason 
of  their  income  auid  assets  are  unable  to 
purciiase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

I  continue  to  believe  simple  equity  re- 
quires that  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled 
be  entitled  to  food  assistance  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  other  Americans.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  iiave  an  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  this  matter. 


PEACE  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  August  15, 
1973.  American  military  involvement  In 
Indochina  spanning  more  than  a  decade 
in  time  and  an  eternity  for  over  45,000 
Americans,  will  finally  oome  to  an  end; 
or  at  least  it  will  have  no  new  lease  on 
life  wiOiout  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

In  Vietnam,  an  uneasy  truce  is  reigning 
imdisturbed,  we  h(H>e,  by  U.8.  military 
activities  overt  or  covert.  In  Laos,  we  all 
welcome  the  progress  made  to  sirrlve  at 
a  settlement  of  their  differences  and  a  re- 
turn of  peace  to  their  war- wracked  coun- 
try. To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Ameri- 
can bombs  are  no  longer  falling  from 
Laotian  skies  with  their  message  of  death 
and  destruction,  and  the  U.S. -presence 
there  is  being  rapidly  reduced. 

It  is  only  in  Cambodia  where  the  clash 
of  arms  and  the  thunder  of  American  air 
power  still  resoimd.  Consequently,  that 
is  where  our  concern  is  greatest  regard- 
ing the  reality  of  August  15  becoming  the 
landmark  date  of  a  definitive  ending  to 
a  seemingly  endless  and  never  well-de- 
fined U.S.  mihtary  entanglement  in  Indo- 
china. Before  our  recess,  I  would  hope 
that  we  will  have  received  an  appraisal 
from  the  administration  of  the  current 
situation  in  Cambodia  as  it  affects  Ameri- 
can policy  and  the  prospects  for  reaching 
a  settlement  among  the  Cambodians 
themselves. 

Without  word  from  the  administration 
before  the  recess.  I  would  think  we  could 
pr(H>erly  assume  that  the  cutoff  date  of 
Aiigiist  15  for  furttier  American  military 
activities  will  automatically  go  into  effect 
and  that  ttie  Congress  will  not  be  re- 
quested to  extend  it. 

I  am  sure  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Senate  shares  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
President  will  not  see  fit  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  any  consent  to  a  continuatloa 
of  bombing  or  any  other  military  activity 
in  Cambodia  or  in  any  other  part  of  Indo- 
china. But  If  he  should,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  me  to  imagine  any  circimi- 
stances  which  would  Justify  Congress  giv- 
ing Its  consent.  Without  wishing  to  quar- 
terback the  administration  on  a  sensittve 
and  highly  complex  situation,  let  me 
make  a  few  observations  on  this  c<xi- 
clusion. 

First,  it  may  or  may  not  be  significant 
that  in  Laos  and  Vietnam  where  there  is 
no  American  bombing  or  other  military 
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activity,  hoetiUties  are  ebbing,  and  op- 
posing sides  are  edging.  If  slowly,  toward 
some  sort  of  accommodation  looking  to- 
ward a  more  peaceful  future. 

Second,  continued  heavy  American  air 
action  in  Cambodia  seems  to  be  neither 
purix)6eful  nor  effective.  The  mercurial 
enemy  continues  to  draw  a  noose  tighter 
around  Phnom  Penh  while  a  mesmerized 
LoD  Nol  government  loo^  on  like  a 
cobra's  victim.  American  bombing  may 
hamper  tills  relentless  operation,  but 
seemingly  cannot  break  It  up.  Frankly,  I 
doubt  that  it  ever  could,  regardless  of 
how  many  extensions  an  ill-advised  Con- 
gress might  grant  a  misguided  President. 
Here  I  would  like  to  add  parenthetically 
that  something  most  valuable  for  future 
decisions  would  be  an  in-depth  evalua- 
tion of  the  military  and  political  effec- 
tiveness of  our  bombing  effort  during  the 
entire  Indochina  embroglio,  to  be  done  by 
an  independent,  objective  group  of 
experts. 

Third,  my  Impresslcm  Is  that  as  long 
as  the  Lon  Nol  government  has  a  hope 
for  the  continuation  of  this  faulty 
crutch  of  U.S.  air  support,  it  will  not  even 
start  to  hobble  toward  the  tsrpe  of  nego- 
tiated accommodation  for  Cambodia  that 
the  Laotians  are  working  on  for  their 
country.  To  this  observation,  critics  may 
reply  that  it  is  vacuous,  since  with  the 
withdrawal  of  American  air  support  after 
August  15,  there  may  be  no  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  takeover  of  Phnom  Penh.  Such  a 
possibility  can  by  no  means  be  excluded, 
but  would  an  extension  of  bomUng  do 
anjrthtng  more  than  postpone  the  evQ  dny 
at  the  additional  coat  of  life  and  prop- 
erty? Knowledge  that  there  will  be  no  ex- 
tension, on  the  other  hand,  may  motivate 
and  enable  the  Lon  Nol  government.  In 
some  mysterious  Eastern  way  Inpene- 
trable  to  our  Western  minds,  to  save  itself 
through  a  negotiated  escape  route. 

Fourthly,  let  us  assume  the  worse  that 
the  Lon  Nol  Qoverment  Is  swept  into  the 
dustbin  of  history  and  some  other  Cam- 
bodian group  takes  over — Sihanouk  sup- 
porters, Khmer  Rouge,  a  coalition,  or 
whatever.  Qiven  the  well  known  Cam- 
bodian antipathy  for  Vietnamese,  north- 
erners or  southerners.  Communists  or 
non-Communists,  Is  there  not  a  good 
chance  that  eventually  any  Cambodian 
Government  that  comes  to  power  will 
have  as  a  national  objective  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops,  including 
North  Vietnamese  who  are  there  in  the 
largest  numbers,  from  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory? In  fact,  might  not  a  more  vigor- 
ous even  though  a  less  ideologically  pal- 
atable regime  have  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  what  would  also  be  in  the 
17.8.  national  interest — the  withdrawal 
of  North  Vietnamese  forces — than  does 
the  present  enfeebled  Government  of 
Phnom  Penh?  To  let  one's  imagina- 
tion run  wild,  is  it  inconceivable  that  a 
Cambodian  Communist  government  at 
8ome  future  date  might  even  seek  n.S. 
financial  and  materiel  aid  under  the 
Nixon  doctrine  in  its  efforts  to  ease  out 
self-invited  Vietnamese  guests?  Frankly, 
such  an  ironic  twist  of  history  is  more 
conceivable  to  me  than  congressional 
agreement  to  the  extended  application 
of  n.8.  air  power  In  Cambodia. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  my  main 
reason  for  introducing  such  questions 
and  speculation  is  to  suggest  that  there 
must  be  other  routes  to  follow  In  our 
search  for  peace  in  Indochina  than  the 
dead-end  street  of  application  of  U.S. 
military  power. 


CONTROLS  ON  BEEP 

Kir.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  supported  Senator  Town's  amend- 
ment to  KH.  5777  which  will  treat  beef  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  meats  and 
food  items,  a  measiu^  that  was  far 
overdue.  This  action  will  relieve  our  beef 
industry  and  consiuners  from  unwar- 
ranted and  unnatural  market  coxuiltions 
for  beef  products.  Now  increases  in  raw 
agricultural  product  costs  Incurred  since 
Jime  8,  1973.  can  be  passed  through  on 
a  dollar-for-dollar  basis.  Oqly  July  12. 
1973, 1  spoke  to  President  Nixon  on  the 
disastrous  effects  phase  3^  was  having 
on  our  Nations'  supply  of  food  stuffs.  The 
President  himself  has  said : 

Food  ixaa  given  the  clearest  evidence  at  the 
barm  that  contndA  do  to  supplies. 

Tet,  when  controls  were  lifted  on  food 
stuffs  July  18.  1973,  the  controls  on  beef 
remained.  Is  not  beef  considered  food? 
I  think  most  experts  would  say  yes  and. 
therefore,  would  not  beef  supplies  suffer , 
the  same  effects  as  any  other  food  stuff 
under  price  controls?  I  think  that  is 
plain  to  us  all.  When  the  meat  shelves  in 
markets  are  empty  of  beef,  then  I  would 
say  there  is  a  shortage.  And  when  the 
shelves  are  empty,  I  think  we  can  look 
to  the  truism  of  the  President's  own  eco- 
nomic adviser  when  he  said: 

Controls  on  food  wUl  not  work  if  demand 
far  exceeds  supply  at  the  ceiling  price. 

We  have  already  dealt  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  beef  Industry  and  the 
^Uneilcan  consiuner's  ability  to  obtam  de- 
manded beef  products.  I  think  it  is  sense- 
less to  add  to  the  damage  by  continuation 
of  the  controls  to  September  12. 

The  beef  industry  is  bogged  down  at 
every  sector.  Not  only  are  prices  frozen, 
but  the  industry  is  frozen.  Beef  prices  are 
frozen  at  every  level  except  the  ranch 
level,  but  the  cost  of  feeding  the  steer  to 
increase  its  weight  to  slaughter  level  is 
not  frozen,  thus  the  cattleman  must  re- 
ceive a  comparable  price  for  his  steers  to 
offset  the  increase  in  feeding  costs.  But, 
the  rancher  cannot  sell  his  cattle  to  a 
packer,  because  the  packer  can  only  pay 
approximately  47.5  cents  per  pound  to 
avoid  an  operating  loss  and  the  rancher 
must  receive  at  least  49.5  cents  to  avoid 
a  loss. 

Those  cattle  in  feeding  lots  are  in  a 
similar  situation.  The  feeder  lots  bought 
cattle  in  a  "free"  market  to  fatten  up  for 
slaughter,  but  again,  rise  In  food  costs 
coupled  with  the  price  ceilings  has  made 
it  impossible  to  sell  those  cattle  without 
suffering  a  loss  or  to  buy  new  cattle  from 
ranchers  to  fatten  up  for  future  slaugh- 
ter. 

I  have  a  statement  from  a  New  Mexi- 
can feedlot  owner  and  cattleman  that 
more  fully  explains  how  the  detailed  in- 
cresise  in  costs  have  resulted  In  a  disin- 
centive to  continue  business.  I  request 


unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
How  Om  New  MKzxcAir  Vocws  trx  Cuaaxin 

Et»H.iS  OK  CONTBOLS  ON  BZBF 

nie  foUowlng  is  an  example  of  the  ciirrent 
loUM  being  absorbed  by  the  cattlemen  and 
processors: 

In  February  1973  cattle  was  piirchaaed  with 
an  average  weight  of  €44  pounds  at  a  cost 
of  $66.30  per  hundred  weight  for  a  total  of 
$376.03  per  cow.  At  the  end  of  165  days  the 
cattle  were  about  ready  to  be  sold.  Their 
weight  had  increased  approximately  463 
pounds — a  gain  of  3.8  pounds  a  day.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  anticipated  cost  of  grain  was  30 
cents  i>er  bushel.  However,  the  cost  has  been 
running  closer  to  36  cents  per  bushel.  Thus, 
It  cost  $166.33  to  add  the  463  pounds.  The 
Interest  on  the  money  used  to  buy  the  cattle 
in  February  was  approximately  $30.00.  The 
total  coat  for  each  animal  was  approximately 
$641 A4  which  does  not  Include  Interest  and 
is  not  considering  "death  loaa". 

A  1106  pound  cow  has  an  absolute  cost 
of  about  40  cents  a  pound  ($40.00  per  hun- 
dred weight)  even  if  the  quality  is  bad.  There 
is  Tio  ceiling  price  on  the  living  animal,  but 
the  effect  of  a  ceUlng  at  the  retail  level  im- 
poses such  a  ceUlng.  The  effect  of  the  ceUIng 
on  the  living  animal  Is  47i^  cents  a  pound 
Somewhere  between  the  retaUer  and  the  cow 
In  the  feedlot,  someone  must  absorb  the  loss. 
Thus  if  the  cost  prior  to  the  retailer  is  $49.00 
per  hundred  weight  and  the  ceUlng  Is  $47J>0 
per  hundred — there  Is  a  $1.50  loss  per  100 
weight  or  $16.69  loss  per  cow. 

Either  the  packer  or  the  cattleman  absorbs 
the  loss.  Each  must  weigh  their  fixed  costs 
and  losses  of  operating  compared  with  the 
potential  of  not  operating.  The  cattle  were 
bought  In  February  under  a  "free  market" 
and  now  they  must  be  sold  imder  controls. 

People  are  buying  and  freezing  their  beef 
because  of  the  fear  of  a  shortage  and  run 
away  coets.  Presently  there  is  no  profit  Incen- 
tive to  Increase  the  herd.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
hold  cattle  back  from  the  market  for  too 
long  a  period  of  time. 

The  government  announced  today  a  wheat 
sale  to  China  of  600,000  tons  with  deUvery 
over  a  6-month  period — August  through  De- 
cember. Also  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  confirmed  today  that  they 
were  negotiating  with  India  for  the  export 
of  4,000,000  tons  of  wheat  and  misceUaneous 
grains. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  cattle- 
men must  receive  a  fair  price  for  their 
steers.  They  should  not  be  expected  to 
take  a  loss.  Tet,  where  can  they  sell 
their  cattle?  Processors  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  the  steer  at  a  fair  market 
price,  because  they  are  frozen  below  the 
comparable  price  they  would  need  to 
receive  for  their  processed  product.  If 
they  were  to  purchase  cattle  at  current 
market  prices,  they  would  lose  anywhere 
irom  $20  to  $40  per  head.  We  should  not 
ask  any  business  to  operate  at  such  a 
rate  of  loss  for  1  day  or  1  week,  less  sev- 
eral months.  But  under  the  present 
freeze,  if  we  expect  the  flow  of  beef  from 
the  ranch  to  the  grocery  market  to  re- 
sume at  its  normal  rate,  someone  must 
take  a  loss.  The  slaughter  plants  will  not; 
instead  they  are  closing.  Already  plants 
^i^ch  contribute  over  25  percent  of  the 
Industry's  slaughtering  capacity  have 
closed  and  others  are  planning  to  close 
by  this  weekend,  including  seven  of 
Armour's  meat  plants.  Those  that  can 
afford  to  remain  open  are  operating  be- 
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low  capacity.  It  is  estimated  that  the  hi- 
dustry  is  now  operating  at  approximately 
50  percent  capacity.  These  curtailments 
have  seriously  affected  the  beef  su];H>lleB 
at  the  grocery  stores  and  more  impor- 
tantly it  has  caused  thousands  of  proc- 
essing employees  to  be  laid  off  their  jobs. 
I  have  a  great  concern  over  the  effects 
the  current  freeze  on  beef  has  had  on 
the  industry  and  the  consumer  and  what 
additional  damages  will  be  caused  by  a 
continuation  of  the  freeze.  However,  I 
have  an  equal  concern  for  an  "tmimal" 
that  is  bom  when  prices  are  artiflcally 
held  below  their  normal  level.  That 
"animal"  is  the  speculator.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  shortages  caused  by  food 
controls  have  caused  the  speculator  to 
push  the  price  of  futures  far  above  the 
level  that  would  have  been  void  of  price 
controls.  What  I  want  to  know  is  who 
benefits  from  these  abnormal  prices?  I 
seriously  doubt  that  the  benefits  are 
passed  on  to  those  who  should  get  a  fair 
shake,  namely  the  cattlemen,  the  proc- 
essor, and  the  consumer.  Rather,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  very  likely,  the  speculator 
l>eneflts  at  the  demise  of  others  and  deals 
a  damaging  blow  to  the  agricultural 
economy.  In  a  market  that  is  suffering 
under  artificial  barriers  and  controls,  I 
do  not  feel  we  should  let  the  parasitic 
speculator  drain  off  any  remaining 
strength. 

THE  ENVIRONMENT  BELONGS  TO 
EVERYBODY— INCLUDING  WORK- 
ERS AND  CITY  DWELLERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago,  Mr.  President,  a  group  of 
trade  union,  environmental,  and  anti- 
poverty  organizations,  formed  a  coaU- 
tion  called  the  Urban  Environment  Con- 
ference. It  is  a  loosely  formed  group 
which  meets  to  share  ideas  and  seeks  to 
find  common  ground  on  some  of  the  leg- 
islative issues  before  the  Congress. 

It  is  said  from  time  to  time  that  the 
environment  is  the  exclusive  concern  of 
upper  class  elitists,  but  there  increasingly 
is  expressed  a  more  profound  concept  of 
the  environment  as  an  all-embracing 
concern  of  many  of  our  most  deprived 
citizens. 

The  child  of  a  sliim- dweller  who  be- 
comes sick  with  lead  poisoning  from 
chewing  paint  peelings  suffers  from  an 
environmental  problem  at  least  as  serious 
as  the  threat  to  the  Alaskan  tundra  and 
wildlife  if  an  oU  pipeline  is  laid  down 
without  regard  for  Its  surroundings. 

A  worker  beseiged  in  a  factory  environ- 
ment with  noise  pollution,  untested 
chemicals,  fumes,  and  heat  stress  has  an 
environmental  problem  every  bit  as  se- 
vere as  that  of  overcutting  the  national 
forest  domain. 

For  this  reason  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety should  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Urban  Environment  Conference  along- 
side the  Washington  representative  of 
the  National  Tenants  Organization  The 
environment  belongs  to  the  lover  of  the 
outdoors,  the  worker,  the  inner-city  dwel- 
ler— to  al!  Americans  whether  they  hike 
along  the  trails  of  our  forests  and  moun- 
tains or  whether  they  go  to  work  in  a 
factory  or  live  downwind  from  city  pol- 
lution in  an  apcutment  or  tenement. 
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The  Occm>ational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  has  been  frequently  described 
as  a  workplace  environmental  magna 
charta  for  the  60  million  workers  covered 
by  its  provisions.  All  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  aware  of  the  mall  which  comes 
to  our  offices  about  OSHA.  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  OSHA 
has  been  revUed  by  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety and  healed  by  organized  labor. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
Urban  Envh-onment  Conference  should 
attempt  to  explain  this  law  and  defend 
its  charter  to  protect  working  men  and 
women  from  safety  and  health  hazards 
on  their  job— to  protect  theh-  workplace 
environment.  -*■•«** 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  statement  by  the  con- 
ference subscribed  to  by  many  of  the  con- 
stituent organizations  be  placed  in  the 
Rccoao  so  that  this  environmental  eval- 
uation of  a  new  but  sometimes  misunder- 
stood law  can  be  better  appreciated. 

"Hie  roster  of  organizations  which 
support  strong  and  vigorous  implemen- 
ta«on  of  OSHA  is  a  healthy  cross  section 
of  the  Nation,  including  people  who  speak 
for  the  outdoor  environment,  the  city  en- 
vironment, and  the  workplace  environ- 
™?"*  I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

UaBAK  Envikonment  CovrmxMct:   Occxtfa- 
TioKAL  SAnrr  tsn  Rkaltb 

a.   GDrXXAI.  POUCT 

Knvlronmentallste  have  every  reason  to 
sound  the  alarm  over  the  Increasing  contam- 
ination of  our  air  and  water,  the  foods  we  eat 
and  the  products  we  buy.  No  one.  however 
has  more  reason  to  complain  than  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  For  nowhere  is  the  thrwit  to  hu- 
man health  from  Industrial  poUution  more 
real  In  this  country  than  in  many  of  the 
shops,  factories  and  other  workplaoas  where 
more  than  80  mimon  Amerloana  spend  the 
majority  of  their  waking  houra.  HerTpersons 
continue  to  be  dlrecUy  exposed  to^ety 
hazards  and  to  nolae,  dusts,  fumes,  radiation 
and  other  toxic  agents,  at  concentrations  far 
greater  than  those  permitted  or  experlenoed 
in  the  community  outside.  Indeed,  workere 
sometimes  serve  as  environmental  guinea 
pigs.  as.  for  example,  when  studies  of  their 
health  are  used  as  a  basis  for  setting  com- 
munity air  quality  standards  much  jiafer 
than  those  m  the  workplace. 

The  true  horror  of  this  occupational  health 
story  was  recently  documented  In  the  De- 
partment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare's 
flret  annual  report  to  Congress  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
This  report  conservatively  eetlmated  that 
about  100.000  workers  die  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  prolonged  exposure  to  contami- 
nants In  the  workplace  environment 

This  gruesome  statistic  does  not  even  take 
into  account  the  synergistic,  or  additive  ef- 
fects that  occur  when  workere  go  home  to  a 
poUuted  environment  from  a  polluted  work- 
?1*^  ^°'  ^°^  "  Included  the  more  than 
14,000  workere  who  die  each  year  from  Job- 
related  Injuries.  Surely  one  of  the  most  tragic 
and  yet  least  recognized  aspects  of  envi- 
ronmental devasutlon  is  the  fact  »wt  It  Is 
the  urban  poor  and  the  urban  mlnorlttee 
who  frequently  absorb  the  brunt  of  envl- 
nmmental  health  hacards.  It  is  often  they 
who  live  m  the  areas  subjected  to  the  woret 
pollution;  It  U  often  they  who  are  relegated 
to  the  most  envlronmenUUy  obnoxious  and 
hazardous  Jobs.  In  short,  the  environment  Is 
not  just  a  middle-class  concern.  Prom  a 
heeUtb  afeandpoLat,  community  and  wurkplaoe 


environmental  Improvement  ought  to  be  a 
top  priority  tat  all  sectora  of  the  urban  com- 
munity. 

In  19*70,  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment, together  with  help  from  some  environ- 
mental and  health  organlcatlonfi  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (OSHA) .  OSHA 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  piece  of 
Federal  legislation  enacted  to  date  covering 
the  subject  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
It  Is  designed  specifically  to  achieve  on  a 
luUfcrm,  nationwide  basis  the  far  reaching 
goal  of  ■'aa8\ir[lngj  so  far  as  possible  .  .  . 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions"  for 
almost  all  workere.  The  Act  provides.  In  part, 
for  the  development  and  enforcement  of  oc- 
cupational standards  designating  safe  expo- 
sure levels  to  health  haaaids.  In  addition, 
each  OSHA  health  standard  must  provide' 
for  monitoring,  medical  examinations,  rec- 
ordkeeping and  the  posting  of  warning  signs 
and  Ubels.  It  u,  indeed,  an  environmental 
law  for  the  workplace. 

But  the  mere  existence  of  a  statute  does 
not  Insure  the  achievement  of  Its  goals.  IX 
06HA  Is  to  fulfill  Its  UnpOTtant  puxpoee,  if 
it  Is  not  to  be  crippled  by  antl-labor  and 
antl-envlronmental  attacks  In  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch.  If  knowledge  of  and 
commitment  to  the  Act  and  Its  potentials  are 
to  be  disseminated  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  the  full  application  of  Its  remedies,  then 
It  Is  crucial  for  labor,  environmental,  minor- 
ity and  health  groups  to  be  In  concerted  sup- 
port of  the  Act's  implementation.  The  Urban 
Environment  Conference  endorses  such  con- 
certed action,  and  urges  active  partlc^atlon 
by  member  groups  In  occupational  safetv  and 
health  matten. 

B.    I.BWnw.tTIVK    POUCT 

In  the  92nd  Congress,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  was  subjected  to  strong 
legislative  attacks.  One  provision  would  have 
prevented  Department  of  Labor  funds  from 
being  used  to  Inspect  smaU  businesses  This 
provision,  which  could  possibly  have  been 
used  by  large  corporations  to  exempt  their 
smaU  divisions,  would  have  exempted  from 
coverage  some  of  the  most  dangerous  Indus- 
trial workplaces.  The  provision  was  twice 
passed  by  CongPess.  but  both  times  died  with 
presidential  vetoes  of  the  Labor/HEW  appro- 
prutlons  bUls.  A  second  provision  would  have 
prevented  the  Issuance  of  clteUons  to  smaU 
businesses  for  first  Instance  violations  of  the 
law,  and  instead  provide  smaU  businesses 
with  "consultative  services."  In  effect  the 
consulUtlve  services  approach  would  'have 
temporarily  denied  for  up  to  30%  of  the  na- 
tion's nonfarm  workforce  (and  up  to  90%  of 
the  farm  workforce)  the  full  protecUon  of 
the  Act.  This  provision  almost  slid  through 
Congress  as  an  amendment  to  an  unrelated 
bui  In  the  last-minute  rush  for  adjourn- 
ment. 

Both  of  these  provisions  to  weaken  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  can  be 
expected  to  reappear  early  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. The  atmosphere  of  panic  and  misin- 
formation which  led  to  their  near-success  in 
the  past  stm  exists  today.  For  example  It  Is 
stUl  not  widely  recognized  that  the  Safety 
Act  provides  for  low-interest  Small  Business 
Admlnlstretlon  loans  to  aid  small  buslnessea' 
compliance  efforts,  nor  Is  it  widely  recog- 
nized that  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstre- 
tlon already  possesses  "consultative  services" 
authority. 

Another  form  of  attack  upon  the  Act  has 
been  m  terms  of  low  Administration  priority 
■nius  far,  appropriation  requests  have  been 
shockingly  inadequate  both  in  the  area  of 
safety  and  health  Inspection  pereonnel  and 
in  the  area  of  research  and  trelning.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  fewer  than  60  Industrial  hy- 
glenlsts  on  the  Federal  payroll— a  retlo  of 
less  than  one  to  every  one  mlUlon  workere 
covered  by  the  law.  The  problems  emanating 
from  this  low  priority  are  compounded  by  the 
Admlnlstretlon's  philosophy  that  as  much  off 
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the  program  as  possible  sho\Ud  be  retiimed  to 
the  states  as  soon  as  possible,  despite  the 
Xact  that  It  was  the  states'  Incompetence  In 
this  field  which  prompted  the  Federal  Act. 
Congress  must  assert  Its  power  to  reverse 
these  priorities  through  Its  appropriations 
authority,  and  demand  that  the  Act  be  im- 
plemented In  the  most  efficient  and  compre- 
hensive manner  possible. 

An  additional  Issue  which  m\ist  receive  leg- 
islative consideration  Is  that  of  economic  dis- 
location— ^both  the  threat  and  Uie  acttiaUty — 
resulting  from  safety  and  health  imple- 
mentation. In  recent  years  of  environmental 
activity,  we  have  seen  how  workers  can 
often  be  caiight  as  pawns  In  a  showdown  at- 
mosphere. We  are  now  beginning  to  witness 
the  same  pressures  In  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  field.  Environmental  and  labor 
groups  have  worked  together  In  making 
strides  toward  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  provides  for  required  public  verifica- 
tion of  any  environmental  dislocation 
threats,  and  special  economic  compensation 
for  any  actual  environmental  dislocation. 
Similar  actions  m\ist  also  take  place  with 
regard  to  the  occupational  environment. 

Compensation  of  another  form  is  also  In 
need  of  leglsUtlve  action — workmen's  com- 
pensation for  occupational  diseases.  The  de- 
livery of  workmen's  compensation  benefits  Is 
a  function  of  the  Individual  states'  laws; 
-some  states  provide  no  compensation  for  oc- 
cupational diseases,  while  many  states  pro- 
vide compensation  for  only  a  very  limited 
range  of  diseases.  Resultantly,  In  most  states 
it  Is,  relatively  speaking,  easy  for  a  worker 
to  obtain  benefits  for  a  lost  hand,  but  nearly 
Impossible  for  him  to  get  compensation  for 
lungs  which  have  been  devastated  by  long 
years  of  exposure  to  toxic  fimies.  Needed 
Is  uniform  and  full  coverage,  without  time 
limitations,  of  all  occupational  diseases. 

Therefore,  the  Urban  Environmental  Con- 
ference supports  the  following  legislative 
positions : 

( 1 )  Opposition  to  "consultative  services"  to 
small  businesses  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor as  a  substitute  to  first  instance  sanctions 
for  violations  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

(2)  Opposition  to  the  exclusion  of  small 
employers  from  coverage  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act. 

(3)  Support  of  adequate  approprlatlona 
lor  a  vigorous  and  expanded  Implementation 
of  the  Federal  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  program. 

(4)  Support  of  worker  protection  provi- 
sions for  occupational  safety  and  health  in 
terms  of  economic  dislocation  assistance  and 
antl-blackmaU  procedures. 

(6)  Support  of  full  coverage  of  all  occu- 
pational diseases  by  Workmen's  Compensa 
tlon. 

VBBAN  INVIBONMKNT  COKTSRENCE 

Oroups  which  support  both  general  and 
legislative  policy: 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Blovement  for  Ek;onomlc  Justice. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

National  Tenants  Organization. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America.  AFIj-CIO. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

National  Recreation  and  Parks  Association. 

Zero  Population  Growth. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

Environmental  Action. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Health  Research  Group. 

Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Fisherman's  Clean  Water  Action  Project. 

Baltimore  Urban  Bnvlroimient  Center, 
Izaak  Walton  League. 

Oil  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Sierra  Club. 

Oroups  which  endorse  only  general  policy 
■ectlon: 

National  Parks  and  Conaerratlon  Anocla- 
tfcm. 


Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Znteraet. 
National  Committee  for  Household  Bm- 
ployees. 
Bnylronmental  Defense  Fund. 
National  WUdUfe  Federation. 


MINNESOTA  EDUCATORS  CRITICAL 
OF  PROPOSED  BETTER  SCHOOLS 
ACT 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  at  my 
request.  Howard  B.  Casmey,  our  excellent 
commissioner  of  educatlcm  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  contacted  several  Minne- 
sota school  superintendents  to  ask  for 
their  reactions  to  the  so-called  Better 
Schools  Act.  It  was  my  hoiie  to  obtain 
from  these  superintendents  a  clear  view 
of  exactly  how  Minnesota  schools  would 
be  affected  by  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  have  now  received  an  answer.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Casmey  and  the  eight 
superintendents  he  contacted,  the  public 
schools  in  Minnesota  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  this  measure.  He  writes.  In 
part,  that — 

"The  reaction  on  the  part  of  these  admin- 
istrators to  the  BSA  has  been  total  disagree- 
ment with  the  Administration  bills  on  Spe- 
cial Education  Revenue  Sharing.  In  each  case 
the  districts  have  repeatedly  expressed  the 
fear  of  losing  funding  support  for  programs 
that  have  experienced  success.  The  dlstricta 
regard  such  legislation  as  having  a  disastrous 
effect  on  continued  educational  progress  in 
Minnesota  as  weU  as  their  individual  schotd 
districts. 

All  of  the  superlntoidents  questlmed 
raised  serious  questions  and  concern 
about  this  proposed  legislation.  Accord- 
ing to  George  P.  Young,  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Paul  Public  Schools,  they  will 
lose  i^prozlmately  $600,000  in  that  dis- 
trict alone.  In  Bloomington,  Minn.,  ac- 
cording to  Superintendent  Fred  M.  At- 
kinson, they  will  be  required  to  cut  back 
their  staffs  and  support  services. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  public,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  letters  appear  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  op  Mikmtsota 

DEPAXTMKNT    op    EDT7CATION. 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  July  5. 1973. 
Senator  Walter  Mondaie, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkah  Senator  Monoalk:  In  response  to 
your  Inquiry  concerning  the  Better  Schools 
Act  and  its  impact  on  Minnesota,  I  have  acHic- 
ited  the  advice  of  a  representative  sample 
of  school  superintendents  throughout  the 
State.  The  sample  Includes  urban,  rural  and 
subiirban  superintendents. 

The  reaction  on  the  part  of  these  adminis- 
trators to  the  BSA  has  been  total  disagree- 
ment with  the  Administration  bills  on  Spe- 
cial Education  Revenue  Sharing.  In  each 
ease  the  districts  have  repeatedly  expressed 
the  fear  of  losing  f\indlng  support  for  pro- 
grams that  have  experienced  success.  The 
district  re0Utl  stich  legislation  >8  having  a 
disastrous  effect  on  continued  educational 
progress  In  Minnesota  as  weU  as  their  indi- 
vidual school  districts.  The  St.  Paxil  School 
District,  for  example,  estimates  that  It  would 
lose  approximately  $600,000  in  the  first  year 
under  the  BSA.  In  addition  to  the  monetary 
losses  that  would  occur,  the  school  districts 
sampled  indicate  that  It  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible to  conduct  viable  planning  activities 
for  succeeding  years  because  of  the  tenuous- 
aess  of  projected  funding  poaslbumee. 
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WhUe  an  effort  at  consolidation  may  be  a 
noble  concept,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  conaolidation  effort  under  the  BSA  Is 
arbitrary  and  comes  in  too  abort  a  period 
of  time. 

The  loss  of  fxindlDg,  of  course,  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  personnel.  Staffs 
which  were  hired  with  the  use  of  federal 
funds  would  be  seriously  depleted.  For  school 
districts  this  would  mean  the  loss  at  uatom 
exceUen*:  personnel. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  leadmg  school  superintendents  in 
Minnesota.  I  am  attaching  copies  of  their 
responses  with  this  letter  for  your  examina- 
tion. If  there  Is  anything  further  that  I  can 
do  to  be  of  help,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  B.  Casmkt, 
Commiationer  of  Education. 

The  Saimt  Paul  Public  Schools, 

Saint  Paul.  Minn..  June  20. 1973. 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Casmzt, 

Commisaioner,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  CoMMissioNEa  Casmst:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  13  seeking  St.  Paul's 
reaction  to  President  Nixon's  Education 
Revenue  Sharing  Bill,  we  wish  to  make  the 
following  observations. 

Should  the  "Better  Schools  Act"  pass,  our 
best  estimates  Indicate  a  first  year  loss  of 
approximately  $600,000  in  the  St.  Paiil  Scho<d 
District.  The  reductions  would  occiu-  in  those 
areas  noted  below. 

1.  The  St.  Paul  Open  School  would  loee  $76,- 
600  formerly  received  under  ESEA  Title  m. 

a.  We  would  lose  $90,000  for  library  books 
and  audio-visual  materials  funded  under 
ESEA  "nue  n. 

3.  Under  NDBA  Title  m  the  IMstrlct  would 
lose  $60,000  for  instructional  equipment, 
such  as  overhead  projectors,  micrt^bones 
and  tape  recorders. 

4.  The  biggest  reduction  suffered  woiUd  be 
in  impact  aid  where  failure  to  fund  the  "B" 
category  coxild  cost  the  District  about 
$800,000. 

6.  Two  special  projects,  one  for  visually  Im- 
paired pre -school  and  one  called  a  home  and 
famUy  Uvlng  laboratory  would  be  lost  as 
funds  would  be  withheld  under  ESEA  Title 
in. 

As  regards  Title  I,  aids  for  disadvantaged 
chUdren.  the  District  would  be  protected  for 
the  first  year  under  the  hold-harmless  provi- 
sion. "Better  Schools  Act"  national  levels  of 
funding  coupled  with  Increased  District  costs, 
however,  makes  the  future  of  Title  I  appear 
bleak. 

WhUe  the  District  agrees  with  the  rtxetoric 
regarding  simplification  of  grants  and  re- 
duction of  bureaucratic  red  t^>e,  it  fears 
that  the  proposed  legislation  does  not  acrom- 
pllsh  these  missions,  but  Instead  sets  the 
nation  on  a  course  of  diminished  federal 
funding  for  education.  We  Join  the  Minne- 
sota Department  of  Education  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  "Better  Schools  Act." 
Sincerely, 

Oboroe  P.  Yoxmo, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Bloominoton  Pubuc  Schools, 
Bloomington,  Minn..  June  21, 1973. 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Casmet, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dear  Mr.  Casket:  The  termituitlon  of  any 
of  the  various  Federal  programs  to  school 
districts  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  have 
adverse  effect  on  the  entire  state's  educa- 
tional system.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  our 
Minnesota  Legislature  has  responded  to  the 
best  of  Its  abUlty  to  provide  adequate  gen- 
eral funds,  along  with  special  funding,  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tions in  special  areas.  Hence,  the  termlna- 
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tkn  of  Federal  funding  in  specific  areas  wiU 
cavse  a  severe  ImbalazMW  of  financial  support 
wtthln  our  state. 

To  be  more  specific  concerning  District  271, 
Bloomington,  any  reductions  of  o\ir  Federal 
support,  which  was  $443,760  thU  year,  will 
result  in  further  cutbacks  in  our  staff  and/or 
support  services.  We  have  had  to  reduce  our 
present  budget  $1,200,000  in  preparing  our 
1973-74  ezpendlttire  budget.  Under  our  pres- 
ent levy  limitations,  we  cannot  keep  even 
with  inflation,  salary  Increeises,  and  Legis- 
lative mandates  such  as  increased  retirement 
oontrlbutlons. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals  result   in   reducing   Federal   support 
under  the  guise  of  consolidation. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Atkhtson, 

Superintendent. 

MxmnaroLis  Public  Schools, 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  June  22.  1973. 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Casicet, 
Commissioner  of  Education.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Commissioner  Casmet:  I  am  re- 
sponding to  your  letter  of  June  12,  1973, 
requesting  LEA  reactions  to  the  Better 
Schools  Act. 

Our  baste  position  in  regard  to  the  contro- 
versy between  revenue  sharing  and  cate- 
gorical grants  remains  focused  on  the  issue 
of  which  system  or  plan  permits  the  best 
allocation  of  fimds  for  essential  educational 
services.  Our  focus,  of  course,  is  with  respect 
to  the  City  and  Minneapolis  in  particular. 
In  that  respect  our  priorities  are  similar  to 
many  of  the  existing  categorical  programs: 
ie.  education  of  the  disadvantaged,  services 
to  the  handicapped,  vocational  and  career 
education,  Improvement  of  media,  services  to 
Indian  students,  support  of  desegregation/ 
integration  and  a  limited  ablUty  to  test  cre- 
ative and  innovative  approaches  in  compe- 
tition with   other  school   districts. 

We  have  reviewed  the  material  accompany- 
ing your  letter  and  at  the  present  time  find 
no  reason  to  endorse  the  Better  Schools  Act 
because  of  a  lack  of  clarity  as  to  the  amount 
of  monies  avaUable  to  LEA  under  the  five 
sections  which  are  present  after  the  con- 
solidation of  the  various  categorical  pro- 
grams. Our  comments  at  this  time  can  only 
be  general  in  nature. 

The  section  on  Education  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged, which  brings  together  all  parts  of 
Title  I,  could  well  result  in  severe  cuts  in 
programs  unless  there  is  adequate  fimding. 
Section  C  of  the  current  Title  I  of  ESEA, 
while  limited,  has  given  us  funds  to  mitiate 
experimental  programs  for  gaps  that  are 
found  in  the  range  of  existing  Title  I  serv- 
ices. Parent  Involvement  has  been  exemplary 
in  Identifying  these  gaps  and  every  com- 
ponent under  Part  C  has  been  buUt  Into  the 
Title  I  Part  A  program.  The  funds  from  Sec- 
tion C  have  been  used  exclusively  to  upgrade 
Title  I  reading  and  math  programs. 

The  section  on  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped, which  combines  several  current  pro- 
grams, shows  expanded  funds;  but  the  law 
takes  away  funds  historically  used  imder 
Title  m  and  in  vocational  education.  We 
are  again  at  a  loss  to  know  if  there  is  po- 
tential to  sustain  existing  valid  programs  to 
say  nothing  of  expanded  programs.  The  ideas 
stated  In  much  of  the  literature  about  the 
"flexibility"  of  the  Better  Schools  Act  become 
difficult  to  comprehend  when  you  find  sev- 
eral categorical  grants  consolidated  and  the 
total  of  available  funds  less  than  the  total 
of  the  previous  parts. 

The  large  number  of  individual  titles, 
which  have  been  brought  together  under  the 
Vocational  Education  section,  are  such  that 
a  district  may  have  to  revamp  Its  total  ap- 
proach to  vocational  education  and  drop 
services  to  many  youngsters.  A  number  of 
valid   programs    already    operational    under 


vocational  education  categorical  aids  will 
have  to  be  dn^ped. 

The  reduction  of  "B"  students  under  the 
Impact  Aid  (PX.  874)  again  hits  at  a  num- 
ber of  districts  that  have  parents  of  students 
working  on  property  that  does  not  pay  its 
share  of  local  taxes.  It  would  seem  that  the 
"B"  student  should  be  redefined  rather  than 
dropped  categorically.  Some  of  the  smaller 
districts  in  our  state,  which  have  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  students  whose  parents  work 
ta  "B  type  installations"  will  be  seriously 
hurt  by  this  modification. 

The  section  on  Support  Services  combines 
sections  of  a  number  of  acts  and  would  place 
school  districts  throughout  the  state  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  itself  in 
a  difficult  position.  The  loss  of  ESEA  Title 
H  funds  takes  away  the  source  of  monies 
that  have  helped  a  number  of  districts  up- 
grade their  total  range  of  media  servlcea. 
LEAs  and  the  state  Itself  will  be  forced  to 
fund  a  wide  range  of  services  and  programs 
which  have  been  brought  together  In  one 
support  service  section.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  noraavlng  categorical  funds 
for  adult  basic  education.  The  person  who 
needs  adult  basic  education  comes  from  a 
section  of  the  community  that  has  the  least 
powerful  political  voice,  and  in  many  districts 
they  wlU  not  toe  served  at  aU. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  exclusion  of 
Title  V  of  ESEA.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  staff  in  our  state,  engaged  tmder 
Title  V,  has  been  very  supportive  of  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  state  in  expanding  and 
sharpening  the  quality  of  services  to  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  low-income,  handi- 
capped and  minority  youngsters. 

Even  if  the  State  Department  of  Education 
were  able  to  provide  some  servlr«s  to  local 
districts  through  an  indirect  cost  approach, 
the  whole  aspect  of  priorities  of  state  serv- 
ices would  remain  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

The  section  on  School  Lunches  combines 
several  titles.  It  is  confusing,  and  funds  are 
limited.  The  rapid  Increase  in  the  costs  of 
foodstuffs,  the  lack  of  products  through  the 
various  federal  programs,  and  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  School  Ltinch  Program — pcur- 
tlcularly  to  low-income  youngsters — are  such 
that  a  reduction  of  support  In  this  area  will 
harm  those  who  are  least  able  to  afford  the 
harm.  The  youngster  in  the  inner  city  ot 
from  a  low-income  rural  area,  who  does  not 
have  an  adequate  school  lunch  is  penalised 
In  educational  as  well  as  ia  physical  and 
psychological  ways. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  review  the  con- 
siderable number  of  categorical  programs 
and  to  look  at  some  possible  combinations. 
We  feel  the  Better  School  Act  has  moved  to 
accomplish  the  consolidation  process  in  too 
short  a  period  of  time.  It  has  not  given 
enough  recognition  to  the  needs  of  thoer 
segments  of  the  community  which  woula 
not  be  able  to  lobby  for  their  own  educa- 
tional services. 

The  lack  of  any  kind  of  a  formula  below 
the  state  level  for  distribution  of  federal 
educational  funds  to  support  children  with 
high  need,  makes  it  difficult  to  endorse  such 
an  Act.  Local  districts  will  find  it  difficult 
to  set  priorities  because  they  will  not  know 
what  the  distribution  pattern  or  process 
wUl  be  from  the  state  agency.  Not  knowing 
what  funds  are  available  and  what  programs 
are  eligible  will  lead  to  confusion  and  com- 
petition between  and  among  districts  for 
funds,  and  students  will  be  lost  in  the  battle. 

The  Better  Schools  Act  seems  to  point  to 
more  local  planning.  This  Is  almost  impos- 
sible unless  the  local  educators  have  an 
idea  of  what  amounts  of  funds  are  available 
to  their  districts.  It  is  ironic  that  local  dis- 
tricts are  being  asked  to  develop  creative 
plans  when  the  national  government  appar- 
ently still  does  not  have  adequate  census 
data  from  the  1970  census  to  provide  firm 
program  aUocatlons  at  the  LEA  level. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
concerns  relative  to  this  key  issue  and  know 
that  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  and 
your  associates  to  the  end  that  the  best 
federal -state  system  be  established  in  order 
that  local  education  authorities  be  able  to 
provide  service  as  needed. 
V«y  sincerely, 

John  B.  Davis,  Jr., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Independent  School  District  No.  274, 

Hopkins,  Minn..  June  20. 1973. 
Mr.  Pre  Petraveso, 
Consultant.  State  Department  of  Education, 

Division  of  Planning  and  Development. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

SPECIAL  education  REVENUE  SRARINC  BILL 

Dr.  Qreenwalt  requested  that  I  respond 
to  the  Commissioner's  letter  regarding  the 
revenue  sharing  bill. 

First,  let  me  state  that  I  am  not  able  to 
determine  the  specific  Impact  of  the  proposed 
bill  for  School  District  No.  274.  ThU  is  be- 
cause I  am  not  able  to  calculate  revenues 
under  the  formulas  provided  in  the  bill  and 
I'm  sure  I  do  not  have  enough  data  avail- 
able  at  the  district  level  if  I  was  able  to 
understand  the  formulas.  On  the  surface  the 
bill  i^pears  to  be  mucb  too  complicated.  I 
think  we  should  try  harder  to  make  these 
programs  less  complicated.  I  would' hope  that 
when  revenue  sharing  Is  actually  accom- 
plished that  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
states  based  on  their  evaluation  of  program 
needs.  We  have  spent  far  too  much  time  in 
the  past  documenting  needs  for  federal  gov- 
ernment officials  and  then  demonstrating 
that  the  money  has  been  spent  in  the  q;>ec- 
ified  manner.  These  tasks  are  better  han- 
dled at  the  state  and  local  level. 

In  general,  I  see  the  proposed  legislation 
as  detrimental  to  our  school  district.  Less 
dollars  win  be  avaUable  to  the  state  and  this 
means  less  dollars  to  support  programs  al- 
ready operating.  The  net  result  would  be  that 
we  must  eliminate  the  program  or  eliminate 
another  program  or  programs  in  order  to 
fund  the  program.  A  number  of  excellent 
programs  for  handicapped,  vocational,  and 
education  as  weU  as  the  food  service  program 
would  be  faoed  with  severe  curtailment  or 
even  elimination  due  to  this  bill.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  appropriate  to  withdraw  funds 
from  tried  and  proven  programs  based  on 
formvilas  that  faU  to  recognize  needs  at  the 
local  level. 

I  cannot  support  the  proposed  revenue 
sharing  bill  (S.  1319)  and  would  urge  you  to 
contmue  your  efforts  in  opposing  the  bUl. 
I  do  favor  some  form  of  revenue  sharing  but 
not  by  sacrificing  funding  for  prograuks  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  this  bill. 

E.  J.  Young, 
Director  of  Business  Affairs. 

Blxte  Earth  Ptnuc  School, 
Blue  Earth,  Minn..  June  19. 1973. 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Casmet, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Education.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Dear  Commissioner  Casmet  :  This  letter  Is 
intended  to  show  my  reaction  and  Judgment 
concerning  proposed  Federal  legislation  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  part  my 
Judgments  are  based  on  the  figures  submitted 
from  your  office  showing  comparisons  of  the 
FederaUy  funded  programs  now  in  existence 
as  compared  to  the  proposed  special  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  Judgments  on 
Just  four  of  the  categories  now  covered  with 
Federal  funding  assistance.  The  first  of  theee 
is  Vocation  Education.  Otir  district  is  in  a 
high  school  cooperative  educational  venture 
that  Includes  nine  high  schools.  The  enroU- 
ments  curriculum  and  staffing  have  expanded 
in  each  of  the  four  years  that  the  Vocational 
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Center  bas  been  In  existence.  In  spite  of  an- 
other Increased  enrollment  anticipated  for 
next  year,  the  Vocational  Board  has  decided 
not  to  expand  the  vocational  offerings.  The 
major  reason  Is  the  uncertainty  and  lack  of 
government  funds.  The  cutback  in  Federal 
funds  can  certainly  prevent  the  progress  and 
poasibly  even  force  a  cutback  in  our  voca- 
tional programs. 

ESEA.  Title  I,  has  provided  us  with  the 
greatest  source  of  funds  from  Federal  legis- 
lation. With  a  decline  In  funds  anticipated 
we  have  cut  back  on  our  stafllng  for  supple- 
mental reading  and  mathematics  Instruc- 
tion In  grades  4  through  8  for  next  year.  We 
feel  the  position  Is  still  necessary  but  funds 
have  forced  this  decision. 

ESEA,  Title  U,  has  been  a  tremendous  help 
In  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  library 
services.  Funds  from  this  source  have  been 
used  to  expand  our  resources  for  English  and 
social  studies.  Local  funds  would  not  be 
available  to  pick  up  this  need  If  the  Federal 
Program  Is  abolished. 

Under  the  Title  in,  NDEA,  we  have  ac- 
quired a  significant  number  of  materials  and 
eqiUpment  that  has  been  a  boost  to  learning 
experience  in  foreign  language,  science, 
mathematics,  English  and  industrial  arts.  I 
feel  that  the  original  purpose  of  NDEA  has 
been  accomplished.  However,  to  continue  the 
subject  areas  at  their  highest  level  supple- 
mental funds  from  some  source  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

While  I  like  the  Idea  of  revenue  sharing 
which  should  permit  decisions  closer  to  the 
home  level,  I  could  not  support  the  revenue 
sharing  plan  if  It  meant  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  funds  we  would  have  available 
for  educatmg  the  students  In  this  commu- 
nity. 

Sincerely, 

KxmrxTH  Qttzxnsland, 

Superintendent. 

Winona  Public  Schoou, 
Winona,  Minn..  July  3, 1973. 
Mr.  HowASD  B.  Casuzt, 

Commissioner  of  Education,   State   Depart- 
ment of  Education,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dear  Commissioner  Casmst  :  Last  year  the 
Winona  schools  received  approximately  the 
following  amoxmts  from  federal  fimda: 

Title  I •ua.ooo 

Title  n 16,000 

Title  in 68.000 

Title  EU  NDEA „       12,000 

In  addition  we  received  a  substantial 
amount  of  vocational  aid  for  our  secondary 
vocational  programs  and  for  our  area  voca- 
tional school  where  It  Is  not  easy  to  separate 
out  the  amoimt  of  federal  support  and  the 
amount  which  is  furnished  by  our  own  state. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Title  I  we  have  terminated  the  con- 
tracts of  seven  teachers  who  worked  In  this 
area  last  year.  We  felt  that  last  year  the 
Title  I  money  that  we  spent  on  disadvan- 
taged children  produced  the  best  results  that 
we  have  had  since  the  program  started.  Both 
the  administration  and  the  boctrd  are  very 
disturbed  by  the  poeslblUty  of  losing  this 
very  valuable  part  of  our  overall  educational 
program. 

The  Title  n  program  over  the  past  years 
has  enabled  us  to  build  up  the  content  al 
our  school  libraries  to  the  point  where  we 
were  hopeful  that  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years  our  book  count  in  these  libraries  would 
be  up  to  state  minimum  standards.  We  have 
not  depended  entirely  on  federal  money  to 
accompllab  this  but  we  have  Increased  our 
locaUy  funded  Ubrary  budget  each  year  for 
the  past  five  years. 

We  have  a  Title  HI  project  operating  In 
our  school  district.  We  have  just  completed 
the  second  year  of  the  project  and  we  fully 
•zpected  to  be  funded  for  $46,000  for  the 
107S-1974  school  year.  The  project  Is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  'Hyy>ntln<HKl  so  It  means 


that  we  wiU  have  to  raise  these  funds  locaUy 
to  replace  federal  funds  If  they  are  not  forth- 
coming. W»  think  the  federal  government 
la  moraUy  responsible  for  continuing  Title 
HI  projects  that  were  orlginaUy  scheduled 
to  be  in  operation  for  a  three-year  period. 
We  think  it  is  unconscionable  to  terminate 
a  program  In  mid-stream. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  able  to  Im- 
prove markedly  the  equipment  in  our  sci- 
ence department  and  in  more  recent  years 
in  other  departments  with  Title  lU  NDEA 
funds.  We  feel,  hovrover,  that  If  any  pro- 
gram is  being  discontinued  thU  one  would 
have  the  least  Impact  on  our  educational 
program. 

Revenue  sharing  in  Itself  has  many  things 
to  commend  It  In  that  It  brings  the  decisions 
on  how  the  money  Is  to  be  spent  cloeer  to 
the  people  who  are  involved  with  the  pro- 
grams to  which  the  money  is  allocated.  It 
appears  to  us,  However,  that  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  being  used  as  a  subterfuge  to  nduce 
the  federal  governments  commitment  to  ed- 
ucation and  we  are  somewhat  appalled  at 
the  brazen  way  in  which  it  is  being  forced 
on  Congress  and  on  the  country. 

Partly  through  the  efforts  of  Title  V  funds 
Minnesota  has  developed  a  very  excellent 
staff  in  the  SUte  Department  of  Education 
to  administer  federal  programs.  If  Title  V 
funds  are  eliminated  the  State  Department 
will  be  left  without  leadership  in  many  areas 
and  we  can  see  nothing  but  chaos  resulting 
from  this  action. 

I  support  the  Commissioner  wholeheartedly 
in  his  opposition  to  revenue  sharing  as  It 
has  been  prof>osed  in  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  L.  Nklson, 
Superintei^dent  of  Schools. 

School  District  742, 
St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  July  3,  1973. 
Mr.  Howard  Casmet, 
CommissUmer  of  Education, 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education.     \ 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  ' 

Drar  Commissioner  Casmet:  In  spite  of 
the  lack  of  lead  time  constantly  changing 
philosophies,  guidelines  and  regulations,  con- 
gressional and  administration  Impasse,  etc., 
local  school  districts  have  made  the  "Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education  Act"  an  effec- 
tive educational  instrument  for  compensa- 
tory programs,  educational  media  and  change 
to  produce  quality  education. 

Several  exemplary  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped in  District  No.  742.  The  "Area  Learn- 
ing Center"  for  drop-outs  and  for  pregnant 
teenagers  has  served  as  a  pilot  for  18  other 
schools  just  In  Minnesota. 

For  the  first  time  parochial  schools  have 
received  practical,  effective  support  and  en- 
Joyed  a  new  working  relationship  with  the 
public  schools. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  '"Elementary  Education  Act" 
would  disclose  obvious  admlnUtratlon  errors 
at  the  national  level.  We  really  need  some 
practical  modifications  that  would  permit 
local  districts  to  do  effective  planning  and 
more  effective  Implementation.  The  last 
thing  we  need  Is  a  new  idealistic  drecun  that 
Is  beyond  the  scope  of  practical  reality. 

Unfortunately,  very  few  people  have  recog- 
nized that  a  shift  In  educational  leadership 
has  taken  place.  Change  for  quality  educa- 
tion is  emerging  at  the  local  level  in  Title  m. 

If  Congress  and  the  Administration  m'ost 
have  a  new  program;  hopefully.  It  woiUd  be 
practical  rather  than  traditionally  Idealistic. 
It  should  Involve  short  and  long  term  stra- 
tegic planning  with  plenty  of  lead  time  and 
stable  funding. 

We  In  District  742  are  unequlvocaUy  op- 
posed to  "Revenue  Sharing"  as  set  forth  In 
the  present  so  called  "Better  Schools  Act". 
Sincerely, 

KxrmitL.  Eastman, 
Superintejident  of  SchooU. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
BRIDGE.  8TRXJCTURAL.  AND  OR- 
NAMENTAL  IRON  WORKERS  CITES 
NEED  FOR  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPE- 
LINE 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presldrat.  In  the 
June  1973  Issue  of  thj  Inmworker,  the 
official  magazine  of  the  International 
Association  of  Bridge.  Structural,  and 
Ornamental  Iron  Workers.  President 
John  H.  Lyons  devoted  his  monthly  mes- 
sage to  the  energy  crisis,  particularly  the 
need  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  As 
he  indicated — 

The  simple  fact  Is  this  natton  xveeds  the 
Alaska  oil  and  needs  It  now  and  the  pipeline 
Is  the  method  to  use. 

Mr.  Lyons  urged  the  immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  He 
said  this  will  mean  Jobs  for  Americans — 
Jobs  that  will  be  vitally  necessary — 

Jobs  for  American  workers  would  be  gen- 
erated not  only  In  building  the  pipeline  •^^tiy 
related  plant  oonstruoClon  (an  estimated 
26,000  construction  Jobs) ,  but  also  In  main- 
taining It  and  In  munntng  the  transshipment 
facility  at  Valdez.  Also,  an  estimated  33  new 
U.S.  flag  tankers  woiUd  be  needed  to  carry 
the  oil.  thus  stimulating  employment  in  U3. 
Shipyards  and  for  n.S.  shlpboitfd  wca-kers. 

All  these  facts  make  the  Trans-Alaskan 
pipeline  the  logical  step  to  take. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Lyons  urge  the  build- 
ing of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  but  also 
he  urged  Congrees  to  t&ke  other  measuree 
to  ease  the  current  energy  crisis.  He 
stated  that — 

The  future  stabUtty  of  this  nation's  econ- 
omy, without  a  doubt,  requires  a  aeries  of 
immediate  measures  to  Insure  our  nation's 
self-siifflclency  In  all  forms  of  energy,  not 
Just  petroletun. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lyons'  message 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  It  is  one  that  is,  I 
believe,  reflective  of  most  American 
workers. 

We  need  Alaskan  oil.  and  we  need  It 
now. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
Mr.  Lyons'  article  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

Trx  PRzsnxNT's  Pack 
(By  John  H.  Lyons) 

On  two  occasions  in  the  past  two  years  the 
subject  of  this  page  has  been  the  energy 
crisis  in  our  nation.  Indeed,  it  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  our  consideration,  for  the  effects 
of  not  solving  the  energy  crisis  will  touch 
us  all. 

It  is  ironic  that  whlla  the  United  States  Is 
facing  a  general  energy  crisis,  with  petro- 
leum products  being  in  particularly  acute 
short  supply,  one  of  the  largest  reserves  of 
petroleum — Alaska's  North  Slope — remains 
undeveloped. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Is  being 
forced  to  Increasingly  rely  on  oU  imports  to 
meet  demand,  the  tapping  of  the  Alaskan 
oU  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  The  fastest, 
most  economically  feasible  and  moet  secure 
method  of  transporting  Alaskan  oU  to  Amer- 
ican markets  Is  by  pipelines  to  Valdez  and 
by  tankers  to  the  West  Coast  ports.  And  this 
Is  where  the  project  Is  now  bogged  down. 

The  entire  history  of  attempU  to  get  con- 
struction started  on  the  Alaska  pipeline  Is 
a  long  chronicle  of  frustration  and  pressure 
created  by  special  Interest  groups  to  delay 
the  Job,  if  not  kill  It  entirely.  If  construction 
had  been  started  three  years  ago,  when  orlgi- 
naUy hoped,  the  nation  mlg^t  not  be  going 
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through  the  current  petroleu:  a  shortage.  For 
certain,  the  United  States  would  have  been 
receiving  one  to  two  million  more  barrels  of 
dfunestlc  oU  per  day  and  we  would  be  less 
dependent  upon  suppUes  of  oU  from  the 
Middle  East.  In  addition,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  least  two  blUlon  doUars  could 
have  been  saved  In  construction  cost  of  the 
pipeline,  If  the  project  had  started  three 
years  ago. 

Much  of  the  delay  has  been  the  result  of 
well-meaning  conservation  groups  who  have 
managed  to  convince  some  members  of  Con- 
gress and  segments  of  the  public  that  terrible 
damage  would  be  done  to  the  Alaskan  tun- 
dra because  of  this  four-foot  pipeline.  The 
pro  and  con  arguments,  some  vague  to  say 
the  least  and  some  worthwbUe  have  been 
heard  long  enough.  The  simple  fact  Is  this 
nation  needs  the  Alaska  oil  and  needs  It 
now  and  the  pipeline  is  the  method  to  use. 

The  AFL-CIO  BuUdlng  and  Construction 
Trades  Department,  which  represents  S>^ 
million  workers  In  17  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  is  urging  support  of  a  bill  now 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  get  construction  started 
on  the  Alaska  pipeline.  I  strongly  urge  your 
support  of  S.  1081,  a  blU  to  eliminate  a  legal 
obstacle  to  construction.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D.-Washlng- 
ton)  would  solve  the  right-of-way  problem 
whUe  providing  very  tough  environmental 
safeguards,  and  stringent  liability  require- 
ments for  damages  caused  by  the  pipeline.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  guarantee  the  Alas- 
kan oU  wotdd  be  used  In  solely  American 
markets. 

Congressional  action  is  also  necessary  to 
legalize  many  oil  and  gas  pipelines  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation.  If  S.  1061  Is  approved  and 
signed  Into  law  It  will  mean  more  jobs.  Jobs 
for  American  workers  would  be  generated 
not  only  m  buUdlng  the  pipeline  and  related 
plant  construction  (an  estimated  26,000  con- 
struction Jobs),  but  also  in  maintaining  It 
and  In  manning  the  transshipment  faculty 
at  Valdez.  Also,  an  estimated  83  new  U.S. 
flag  tankers  would  be  needed  to  carry  the 
oil,  thus  stimulating  employment  in  U.S. 
shipyards  and  for  U.S.  shipboard  workers. 
However,  the  key  to  transshipment  Is  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline,  and  construction 
depends  on  Congressional  action  on  S.  1081. 
This  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  legal  authority  to  grant  the  right-of- 
way  for  the  pipeline. 

Carrying  American  oU  through  an  Amer- 
ican pipeline  and  on  American  ships  makes 
sense.  It  would  do  much  to  ease  the  drain 
on  the  dollar,  strengthen  the  economy,  aid 
In  our  battle  against  Inflation,  and  establish 
an  additional  source  of  petroleum  at  home, 
thereby  lessening  our  dependence  on  foreign 
nations. 

There  have  been  other  systems  and  routes 
suggested  for  getting  the  Alaskan  oil  to  re- 
fineries In  the  mainland.  Various  routes 
through  Canada  to  the  Midwest  have  been 
proposed  as  alternatives  to  the  Alaskan  line. 
Experts  consider  that  a  Canadian  route  Is  at 
least  10  years  away  from  construction,  and 
Mme  Is  now  Important.  No  one  at  present  has 
offered  to  buUd  a  Trans-Canadian  line.  All 
these  facts  make  the  Trans-Alaskan  plpellna 
the  logical  step  to  take.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Senator  Jackson's  proposed  legisla- 
tion does  establish  proper  procedures  for 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  government 
leading  to  possible  construction  at  a  later 
date  of  a  second  pipeline  on  Canadian  soU. 
In  related  action,  the  Senate,  as  this  Issue 
of  the  Ironworker  was  goDig  to  press,  re- 
^londed  to  the  moxintlng  pressure  of  fuel 
shortages  across  the  coiintry  and  voted  to 
require  President  NUon  to  draft  the  first 
peacetime  nationwide  gas  and  oU  distribu- 
tion plan  and  to  have  It  working  within  30 
days.  Senator  Jackson  was  the  chief  sponsor 
of  thU  blU  also.  This  legislation  does  not 
Involve  direct  rationing  to  the  public,  but 
does  Install  mandatory  allocation  of  fuel  by 


petroleum  companies  to  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  are  In  short  supply. 

The  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
in  IttMslf  wlU  not  solve  America's  larger  energy 
crisis.  The  future  stability  of  this  nation's 
economy,  without  a  doubt,  reqviires  a  series 
of  immediate  measures  to  Insure  our  nation's 
self -sufficiency  in  all  forms  of  energy,  not 
Just  petroleum.  If  we  cannot  solve  our  Im- 
mediate and  long-range  energy  needs,  this 
nation  wlU  be  forced  to  depend  largely  on 
foreign  sources  with  all  the  accompanying 
political,  economic,  and  national  security 
hazards. 

Organized  labor  has  made  specific  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  concerning  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
which  would  encourage  the  development  of 
U.S.  domestic  petroleum  resources  and  refin- 
eries. Passage  of  S.  1081  Is  a  move  In  this 
direction.  Congress  should  review  the  oU 
Industry  and  determine  whether  It  Is  meet- 
ing Its  obligations  to  supply  the  energy  needs 
of  the  American  people  at  reasonable  and 
competitive  price  levels.  The  Senate's  pas- 
sage of  a  petroleum  allocation  act  is  evidence 
of  real  concern  by  Congress  in  this  area.  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  to  encourage 
development  of  U.S.  flag  tankers.  Passage  of 
S.  1081  would  do  Just  this. 

We  must  and  wlU  solve  the  energy  crisis. 
Congress  can  act  now  and  approve  S.  1081 
to  start  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line as  a  step  In  the  direction  of  helping 
solve  the  overaU  problem. 


US.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  POLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  invited  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  meet  in  public  session  on  August  2  to 
discuss  the  current  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia. Because  of  the  forthcoming  Con- 
gressional recess  and  the  August  15  cut- 
off date  for  the  termination  of  all  U.S. 
military  activities  in  Indochina,  the  com- 
mittee believed  that  this  meeting  should 
be  held  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  com- 
mittee regrets  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  not  able  to  accept  its  invita- 
tion. 

In  the  absence  of  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  administration's  intentions, 
I  believe  that  I  should  express  some  of 
the  concerns  of  some  of  the  members 
with  regard  to  the  Immediate  future.  We 
assume  that  the  August  15  cutoff  of  all 
U.S.  mUltary  activities  will  be  strictly 
observed.  We  also  assume  that  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  employ  or  to  support 
third  country  forces  or  nationals  in 
Cambodia  because  this  too  is  prcdiibited 
by  law. 

There  is  particular  concern  on  the 
part  of  s(Hne  committee  members  that 
the  assignment  of  American  personnel 
to  provincial  areas  of  Cambodia  indicates 
the  existence  of  paramilitary  or  intelli- 
gence advisory  activities  which  are  pro- 
hibited by  law.  It  seems  inadvisable  that 
at  a  time  when  our  direct  involvement 
should  be  ending  that  the  American 
presence  in  Cambodia  should  be  extended 
into  new  areas  and  Into  new  activities. 

The  continued  presence  of  virtually  the 
ftJl  normal  complement  of  200  Ameri- 
can officials  in  Cambodia  is  another 
major  source  of  concern  to  the  c<»nmlt- 
tee.  Clearly  their  lives  are  already  in 
danger.  They  should  be  withdrawn  forth- 
with. 

The  possibility  that  these  American 
officials  might  be  used  as  a  shield  to  de- 


ter an  insurgent  attack  on  Phnom  Penh 
has  been  suggested.  I  certainly  would 
hope  this  will  not  be  considered  and 
that  the  President's  first  thought  will  be 
for  the  safety  of  our  people. 

There  are  several  other  possible 
routes  by  which  our  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia might  be  extended.  Pretext  and 
legislative  license  could  be  found  in  any 
number  of  ways.  The  simplest  course, 
however,  and  the  one  which  the  Com- 
mittee hopes  the  administration  will 
choose,  is  to  end,  totally  and  completely 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia,  both 
direct  and  indirect.  If  this  occurs  during 
August,  we  can  look  forward  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  a  decsule  to  returning 
to  Washington  vrtthout  the  war  In  Indo- 
china hanging  over  our  heads. 


NOMINATION  OP  RUSSELL  E.  TRAIN 
AS  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECnON  AGENCY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  on  July 
31,  1973,  it  was  my  privilege  to  comment 
on  the  pending  nomination  of  Russell  E. 
Train  as  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Agency.  As  I  said  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Train  is  a  distinguished  American 
whom  I  admire  and  respect.  His  ability 
and  integrity  are  impeccable.  Pew  people 
for  any  position  subject  to  Senate  c<m- 
firmatlon  come  better  recommended  than 
does  Mr.  Train. 

In  my  previous  remarks  I  noted  that  It 
was  essential  that  our  environmental 
laws  be  closely  scrutinized.  No  one  dis- 
putes the  need  for  a  clean  environment. 
However,  there  is  no  need  for  measures 
that  result  in  adverse  eccxiomic  impacts 
without  commensurate  benefits.  The  to- 
tal environment  of  man  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  social  and  economic  effects 
must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  Jobs  and 
standards  of  living.  We  need  to  laiow 
what  these  costs  are  going  to  be. 

Accordingly.  I  felt  that  is  was  appro- 
priate to  ask  Mr.  Train  to  apprise  the 
Senate  of  his  position  on  these  issues 
which  have  such  a  profound  effect  on 
man  and  his  envlixnmient.  Thanks  to  the 
courtesy  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  WorkB  Committee, 
Senator  Randolph,  extended  me,  I  was 
able  to  partlcir>ate  in  the  confirmation 
hearing  of  Cluiirman  Train  on  August  1. 
At  that  time,  I  submitted  written  ques- 
tions to  Mr.  Train  for  his  response. 

Mr.  Train  responded  to  my  questions 
the  day  after  the  hearing.  In  his  cover 
letter,  he  said: 

Should  my  appointment  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  you  and  every  member  of 
Congress  Informed  of  the  continuing  woik 
of  KPA.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate 
your  concerns  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
questions  you  raised,  and  I  look  forward  m 
the  months  ahead  to  wwklng  with  you  on 
the  paramount  goal  which  we  both  share- 
that  is  the  weU-belng  of  oxir  great  and  good 
country. 

I  appreciate  this  c<Mnmltment  of  Mr. 
Train.  I  commend  him  for  his  wUllngneas 
to  work  with  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Train  and  I 
are  not  in  accord  on  every  Issue  ezpreased 
in  my  questions  and  his  answers.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  clarified  his  position 
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on  these  Issues  which  I  feel  are  so  vital 
to  the  weU-being  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  questions  and  answers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  Einswers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

QUUTIOIVS  AMD  AMswna 

Q.  What  18  your  opinion  regarding  the 
times  mandated  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  for 
achievement  of  air  quality  standards?  Do  you 
thlnlE  adequate  tectmology  and  clean  fuels 
are  available  to  achieve  the  primary  staxxd- 
ards  in  all  areas  by  mid-19767  Should  the 
Act  be  amended  to  give  EPA  more  flexibility 
In  establishing  deadlines? 

A.  Generally,  I  believe  that  the  primary 
(health-related)  standards  can  be  attained 
In  most  areas  within  the  three-year  period 
prescribed  by  the  Act  or  the  two-year  exten- 
sions allowed  by  tbe  Act.  For  Individual 
stationary  soiirces  or  classes  of  mobile 
sources,  a  one-year  po6tp<»iement  of  com- 
pliance deadline  can  be  granted  under  sec- 
tion 110(f)  of  the  Act;  this  procedure  should 
enable  EPA  to  make  allowances  for  many 
special  situations. 

I  believe  that  greater  flezlblUty  is  needed 
with  respect  to  areas  where  exceptionally  se- 
vere transportation  control  measures  are 
necessary.  On  the  question  of  clean  fuels  and 
sulfur  oxides  control  technology,  EPA's  anal- 
ysis so  far  indicates  that  there  generally  will 
be  svifflclent  supplies  to  permit  attainment 
of  the  primary  standards  by  mid-1976.  The 
problem  here  Is  that  some  State  implementa- 
tion plans  Impose  reqtiirements  which.  In 
some  areas,  are  more  restrictive  than  neces- 
sary or  call  for  attainment  of  secondary 
(welfare-related)  standards  by  the  same  mid- 
1975  date.  EPA  Is  working  with  several  States 
to  develop  appropriate  modifications  of  their 
State  plans.  At  this  time,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  Act  needs  to  be  amended  to  deal 
with  this  particular  problem. 

Q.  In  establishing  air  qiiality  control 
regions,  EPA  often  ignored  tbe  criteria  Con- 
gress Intended  and  the  objections  of  State 
and  local  officials.  Consequently,  many  re- 
gions are  so  large  that  sources  in  remote 
areas,  which  hardly  could  be  causing  urban 
air  pollution,  are  subject  to  extremely 
Stringent  emission  regulations  which  are  in- 
tensifying our  energy  problems.  What  ac- 
tions will  you  undertake  to  reevaluate 
regional  boundaries  or  to  subdivide  large 
regions  so  that  emission  limitations  can  be 
related  to  air  quality  Impact?  Do  you  need 
any  new  authority? 

A.  The  principal  reason  that  many  non- 
urban  sources  are  subject  to  excessively  re- 
strictive emission  control  requirements  is 
that  many  States  adopted  Statewide  regula- 
tions bcued  on  the  degree  of  emission  con- 
trol needed  in  the  most  polluted  urban-in- 
dustrial areas.  This  problem  is  one  that  EPA 
is  attempting  to  resolve  through  implemen- 
tation of  its  Clean  Puels  policy.  I.e.,  getting 
States  to  modify  regulations  and  defer  at- 
tainment of  secondary  standards.  Altering 
regional  boundaries  or  subdividing  air  qual- 
ity control  regions  would  not  necessarUy 
solve  this  problem  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Although  there  is  a  shortage  of  clean 
fuels  and  emission-control  technology,  tliere 
are  other  means  which  can  be  used  now  to 
reduce  ambient  pollutant  concentrations. 
What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  use  of 
Intermittent  control  systems,  at  least  as  m- 
terim  measures,  until  clean  fuels  or  ade- 
quate technology  are  available?  Should  Con- 
gress amend  the  Act  to  Indicate  clearly  that 
such  techniques  are  appropriate  in  certain 
circumstances? 

A.  EPA  has  been  reevaluating  its  policy  on 
the  use  of  so-called  intenolttent  control 
systems.  Available  data  suggest  that  such 
systems  can  be  a  reliable  and  enforceable 
means  of  attaining  air  quality  standards  im- 


der  certain  carefully  defined  conditions.  Ac- 
cordingly, E3>A  is  now  considering  a  revised 
policy  of  giving  States  latitude  to  allow  the 
use  of  such  systems  In  situations  where  there 
is  no  reasonable  alternative  way  of  meeting 
air  quality  standards.  This  is  one  of  tbe 
decisions  which  I  will  be  making  in  the  near 
future.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  Act,  as  now 
written,  would  allow  use  of  such  systems  if 
they  can  be  made  reliable  and  enforceable. 

Q.  The  courts  recently  ruled  that  there 
shall  be  "no  significant  deterioration"  of  air 
quality.  Many  jobs  are  dependent  upon  ac- 
tivities that  do  result  In  some  deterioration 
of  air  quality.  Do  you  favor  balancing  the 
timely  achievement  of  the  standards  with 
the  practical  needs  of  Americans  to  earn 
Incomes  for  their  families? 

A.  I  certainly  favor  consideration  of 
relevant  economic  and  social  implications  of 
all  ^A  regulatory  activities  to  tbe  full  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law.  In  ruling  on  the  is- 
sue of  preventing  significant  deterioration, 
the  court  relied,  in  part,  on  legislative  his- 
tory indicating  that  air  quality  deterioration 
is  to  be  prevented  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable."  Accordingly,  EPA  last  month 
proposed  four  alternative  schemes  for  pre- 
venting significant  deterioration  all  of  which 
reflect  consideration  of  economic  and  social 
factors.  EPA  is  now  making  a  special  e&ort 
to  solicit  public  comments  on  all  aspects  of 
the  four  proposals,  including  their  economic 
and  social  Implications. 

Q.  Energy  experts  have  blamed  much  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  the  thrust  of  the  environ- 
mental movement.  You  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  environmental  regulations  have 
not  caused  energy  crisis.  Do  you  believe  they 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  it? 

A.  As  I  stated  last  month  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Wasbmgton,  D.C.  Rotary  Club,  "The 
so-called  energy  crisis  stems  from  the  eco- 
nomic forces  and  complexity  of  the  energy 
mdustry,  from  the  difllculty  in  planning  for 
our  voracious  energy  appetite,  from  the  need 
to  satisfy  social  values— other  than  those 
that  depend  on  energy,  and  from  a  failure 
to  address  our  growing  energy  problems 
earlier.  To  blame  this  'crisis'  scdely  on  an 
Increased  concern  over  environmental  quality 
would  be  a  grave  failure  to  face  the  problem 
honestly  and  squarely." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  environmental 
regulations  have  contributed  to  the  energy 
problem.  However,  I  am  convinced  that  to 
date  their  contribution  has  been  relatively 
slight  compared  to  many  other  actions  taken 
In  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  For 
example:  emission  controls  on  autoe  have 
caused  a  7  percent  reduction  in  fuel  economy. 
This  compares  to  economy  losses  of  7  percent 
with  an  automatic  transmission  and  up  to 
20  percent  with  air  conditioning.  A  reduction 
in  the  weight  of  our  cars  would  have  a  di- 
rectly proportional  effect  on  fuel  economy. 
Moreover,  it  now  appears  1976  cars  which  will 
meet  even  a  tougher  emission  standard  will 
have  better  fuel  economy  than  today's  cars. 

In  short,  I  think  that  the  energy  impact 
of  existing  environmental  controls  has  been 
relatively  modest.  Moreover,  this  Impact  has 
been  offset  by  the  benefits  of  Improvement  In 
our  environment.  These  benefits  should  be 
kept  in  mind  as  we  are  taking  steps  to  meet 
our  energy  needs. 

Q.  Consldermg  the  rather  good  record  as 
far  as  oil  spills  and  blowouts  are  concerned 
in  the  Oiilf  of  Mexico  and  offshore  Califor- 
nia— some  16,000  wells  have  been  drilled,  I 
believe — do  you  consider  It  reasonable  to 
continue  the  moratorium  on  Santa  Barbara 
drilling  and  production  and  continued  delay 
of  exploration  off  tbe  east  coast. 

A.  Knowing  the  area  geologically  Is  Im- 
portant when  one  reviews  the  technology 
available  to  find  and  recover  oil  and  gas  both 
economically  and  safely.  For  instance,  the 
recent  OCS  lease  sale  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Included  a  large  number  of  traota,  some  of 
which  are  in  over  500  feet  of  water.  Btnoe 
the    Oulf   of   Mexico    la    relatively    stable, 


geologically,  tbe  technology  to  drill  and  pro- 
duce saf^y  and  economically  used  there  may 
not  be  appr<^rlate  for  the  Santa  Barbara 
area,  since  geological  conditions  and  stresses 
are  not  the  same. 

Technology  Is,  of  coxirse.  Improving  for 
deep  water  oil  and  gas  drilling  and  produc- 
tion, but  has  not  been  proven  to  the  satla- 
faotlon  of  regulatory  agenctea  and  the  pub- 
lic. A  recent  impact  statement  released  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  a  selected 
lease  In  Santa  Barbara  proposes  an  offshore 
production  facility  to  be  constructed  In  about 
800  feet  of  water  in  a  geologically  xinstable 
area.  Subsequent  production  woiUd  be  ac- 
complished with  submerged  production  sys- 
tems that  have  not  been  field  tested  but  are 
more  in  a  proto-type  stage  of  development. 
This  action  may  be  premature  and  needs  fur- 
ther study,  in  my  ^ew. 

However,  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
the  technology  for  deep  water  operations  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  wlU  be  proven 
as  a  result  of  tbe  recent  OCS  leases  In  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  If  those  operations  are  suc- 
oesaful,  possibly  more  reUable  technology  for 
drilling  and  production  m  Santa  Barbara 
and  the  east  co«kst  areas  will  be  developed. 

The  geology  of  tbe  Santa  Barbara  area  Is 
quite  different  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  east  coast.  These  differences  can  be  re- 
viewed and  studied  in  the  literature  and  are 
well  documented  m  the  various  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  for  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lease  sales  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Generally  speaking, 
information  regardmg  the  geology  of  an  oil/ 
gas  productive  area  comes  from  seismic  In- 
terpretations, drilling  data  and  other  sources, 
if  avaUable.  An  area  like  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
for  instance,  is  rich  with  geologic  data  l>e- 
cause  of  the  numerous  wells  drUled  as  weU 
as  the  large  amount  of  seismic  data. 

The  geology  of  the  Santa  Barbara  area 
Is  fairly  well  defined.  Generally,  it  can  be 
described  as  geologically  unstable. 

Q.  Although  the  probable  near-term  al- 
leviation of  power  shortages  will  be  from 
ooalflred  electric  generating  plants,  isn't 
uranium  also  a  near-term  energy  sotu-ce  ma- 
terial and  why  Isn't  accelerated  uranium  de- 
velopment a  prime  energy  goal? 

A.  In  my  opinion,  nuclear  energy  will  not 
provide  the  answer  to  our  short-term  energy 
problems.  The  problem  Is  not  the  supply  of 
uranliun,  but  rather  the  construction  of  pow- 
er plants  to  utilize  It.  In  fact,  the  AEC  has 
large  quantities  of  luranium  stockpiled.  How- 
ever, there  are  only  about  twenty  nuclear 
power  plants  currently  operable.  Because  of 
their  Iturge  size  and  complexity,  it  takes  from 
seven  to  ten  years  to  complete  a  nuclear 
power  plant,  versus  five  to  seven  for  fossil- 
fueled  plants.  The  longer  construction  time 
needed  for  nuclear  plants  and  constraints 
on  our  ability  to  construct  them  means  that 
nuclear  power  can  help  alleviate — but  cannot 
solve  our  short-term  energy  problem. 

In  the  longer  term,  by  1990,  nuclear  power 
will  take  on  a  major  share  of  generating  elec- 
tricity. Also  by  that  time,  the  breeder  reactor 
should  come  mto  use.  which  will  greatly  ex- 
pand ova  nuclear  reserves.  Moreover,  the 
breeder  will  be  able  to  run  on  exlstaig  ura- 
nium stockpiles  which  are  not  useable  in 
present  reactors. 

Q.  Tbe  Governor  of  Utah  has  testified  that 
it  will  cost  Utah  motorists  40  mllUon  dollars 
to  comply  with  current  EPA  emission  stand- 
ards. What  would  you  think  of  an  amend- 
ment which  requires  some  objective  outside 
group,  such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Bn- 
gmeering,  to  evaluate  and  determine  tbe  ade- 
quacy and  coat  effectiveness  of  technology 
before  EPA  adopts  new  source  performance 
standards? 

A.  The  Clear  Air  Act  already  calls  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  assess  the 
technological  feasibility  of  meeting  the  motor 
vehicle  emission  standards  mandated  by  the 
Congress,  and  NAS  has  produced  two  reports 
on  this  issue.  I  note  also  that  the  Senate 
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PubUc  Works  Committee  has  also  oommJs- 
sioned  a  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  health  effects  of  various  air 
oontaminants  Including  automobUe  emis- 
sions. I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  results  of 
that  study,  both  the  short  term  study  which 
is  due  in  00  days  and  the  long  term  study 
which  will  extend  13  to  16  months. 

As  to  new  source  performance  standards, 
which  apply  to  stationary  sources,  EPA  con- 
sult! with  an  advisory  committee  whose 
membership  includes  industry  experts  and 
with  representatives  of  the  industry  affected 
by  any  particular  standard.  In  addition,  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  on  proposed 
standards  Is  provided  before  EPA  actually 
adopts  such  standards.  I  would  welcome  any 
advice  which  groups  such  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  might  be  able  to 
provide  but  do  not  suggest  that  NAE  evalu- 
ation be  a  mandatory  step  in  standard-aet- 
tmg. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  continuing  shortage  of 
natural  gas,  depletion  of  reserves  at  far  great- 
er rates  than  new  gas  being  discovered  and 
the  necessity  of  the  use  of  other  fuels — oil 
and  co<a  for  gas,  would  you  favor  the  de- 
control of  the  well  head  price  of  natural 
gas  to  encourage  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  supplies  of  this  clesmest  of  all 
fuels 

A.  I  support  a  policy  of  deregulation  of  the 
wellhead  price  of  new  natural  gas  suppUes 
to  encourage  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  our  cleanest  fuel.  It  Is  clear  to  me 
that  natural  gas  has  been  unrealistically 
priced  In  the  past  and  this  has  contributed 
to  our  current  shortage.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  recognize  that  a  significant  price 
increase  will  be  needed  to  elicit  greater 
supplies  of  this  premium  fuel. 

Q.  With  natural  gas  In  abort  supply,  for- 
eign oU  dependence  already  a  severe  dram 
on  our  dollar,  and  nuclear  plants  slow  in 
coming  on  line,  do  you  agree  with  the 
President's  message  calling  tat  a  return  to 
coal? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  nation  should  move 
toward  greater  reliance  on  coal.  I  believe 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  proposed 
legislation  pertaining  to  strip  mining  can 
provide  sufficient  safeguards  to  insure  that 
coal  can  be  utUlzed  without  unacceptable 
environmental  Impacts.  In  the  environmental 
context,  policies  which  help  utilize  cheap 
domestic  coal,  reduce  our  dependency  on 
foreign  energy  sources  and  reduce  the  trade 
deficit,  should  be  encouraged. 

I  support  the  position  EPA  adopted  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  endorsed  by  tbe  President  m 
his  energy  message,  that  the  States  delay 
implementation  of  sulfur  regulation  designed 
to  achieve  secondary  standards  for  coal 
burning  power  plants.  The  basis  for  this 
policy  was  an  analysis  Indicating  that  sup- 
piles  of  low  sulfur  coal  and  stack  gas  clean- 
ing equipment  were  not  sufficient  to  permit 
full  compliance  in  1976  with  all  States  sulfur 
regulations.  This  policy  wlU  aUow  us  to  con- 
tinue to  use  our  high  sulfiu*  coal  supplies 
and  at  the  same  time  achieve  the  primary 
health  standards  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Q.  What  steps  would  you  take  to  acceler- 
ate research  and  development  of  clean 
fuels,  better  combustion  techniques  and 
stack-gas  treatment  so  that  our  bountiful 
coal  supplies  may  continue  to  be  used  with- 
out adverse  environmental  effects? 

A.  EPA  currently  has  R&D  programs  In 
the  area  of  clean  fuels,  better  combustk>n 
tachniques  and  stack-gas  treatment.  These 
Include  the  following : 

CLEAN  TmSLS 

R&D  with  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
support  mechanical  coal  cleaning; 

Bench  and  small  pilot  scale  research  of  the 
Meyers  (TRW,  Inc.)  chemical  ooal  cleaning 
process; 

Pilot  scale  R&D  of  low  BTU  gas  produc- 
tion process  (submerged  combustion). 


BCTTKS  COKBUBTIOM  TXCHMIQUn 

Development  of  pressuriied  fluldized  bed 
combustion  process,  and 

Basic  studies  of  combvistlon  design  and 
combustion  process  operation  to  minimize 
NOx  emissions. 

STACK-CAS  TKKATMZMT 

FuU  scale  (about  100  MWe)  demonstra- 
tion of  flue  gas  treatment  systems:  Lime/ 
limestone  scrubbing;  Magnesium  Oxide;  Cat- 
alytic Oxidation;  Wellman-Lord  Process; 
and  development  of  double  alkali,  ammonia 
and  char  sorption  flue  gas  desulfurlzatlon 
processes. 

These  programs  are  being  rigorously  pur- 
sued. The  recent  decision  of  the  President 
to  add  $100  million  to  this  year's  budget  will 
Improve  our  chances  of  early  successful  dem- 
onstrations of  these  technologies. 

Q.  The  National  Environmental  Protection 
Act  is  an  invaluable  tool  m  protecting  our 
Nation's  environment.  However,  executive 
agencies  have  done  much  in  the  name  of  the 
Act  that  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Some  ageficles  have  failed  to  timely 
prepare  environmental  Impact  statements 
under  the  guise  that  the  legal,  administra- 
tive, or  procedxiral  difficulties  required  drafts 
and  redrafts,  hearings  and  redrafts.  The  end 
result  is  that  the  agencies  stop  projects 
which  Congress  has  explicitly  authorized  and 
for  which  funds  liave  been  appropriated.  I 
cite  tbe  example  of  the  geo-thermal  steam 
program.  Based  on  your  experience,  how  can 
such  problems  be  eliminated? 

A.  There  have  been  a  number  of  transi- 
tional problems  in  implementation  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  As  agen- 
cies continue  to  gam  experience  under  NEPA, 
they  are  increasingly  building  envlroimaental 
considerations  mto  their  decision-making 
processes.  If  NEPA  requirements  are  applied 
early  in  tbe  development  of  Federal  projects, 
there  is  no  need  for  delay.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Improvement  in  Agency  performance 
under  NEPA  will  ultimately  lead  to  few  delays 
in  Federal  actions.  Hence,  there  Is  no  reason 
that  compliance  with  legislative  mandates 
should  be  hmdered  by  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  NEPA. 

Q.  Should  EIS's  cover  the  total  environ- 
ment, i.e.  the  social  and  economic  aspects  as 
well  as  the  physical  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment? 

A.  In  a  recent  exchange  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning  an 
amendment  to  the  Toxic  Substances  Act  re- 
quiring consideration  of  social  and  economic 
Impacts,  Representative  Jc^n  Dingeli,  the 
coauthor  of  NEPA,  m  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  pointed  out  that  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  have  any  doubt  that 
NEPA  requires  a  clear  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic Impacts  and  social  impacts  related  to 
the  actions  to  be  taken.  I  concur  with  the 
position  of  Mr.  Dtogell  and  furthermore  relate 
that  this  requirement  has  been  reiterated  in 
the  recent  revision  to  the  CBQ  Ouldeimes 
dated  August  1,  1973.  Therein,  it  is  empha- 
sized that  secondary  or  indirect,  as  well  as 
primary  or  direct,  consequences  should  be 
Included  m  the  Impact  statement  analysis. 
Many  major  Federal  actions  involve  second- 
ary effects  in  the  form  of  associated  invest- 
ments and  changed  patterns  of  social  and 
economic  activities  and  should  therefore  In- 
clude tbe  related  analysis. 

Q.  A  recent  Harris  poll  reported  that  77 
percent  of  the  American  people  view  our 
emerging  energy  crisis  as  a  serious  matter, 
but  found  that  only  39  percent  expressed  a 
willingness  to  try  to  use  less  energy.  This  is 
tbe  crux,  as  I  view  It,  of  the  conflicting  re- 
sponslb  ill  ties  that  the  Oovemment  has  as- 
sumed to  (1)  clean  up  onu  environment,  and 
(2)  encourage  development  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  secure  energy  resources.  There  are 
some  who  are  coimseling  that  these  two 
objectives  are  both  vital  and  are  not 
necessarUy  Incompatible. 


Do  you  share  such  a  view?  Do  you  tti. 
we  can  move  forward  In  both  areas?  If  so, 
will  you  actively  support  an  administration 
effort  to  achieve  both  these  goals? 

A.  I  feel  we  can  move  forward  m  both 
areas.  I  firmly  believe  tbe  public  Is  willing  to 
face  up  to  a  change  In  attitude  about  energy 
consumption.  Let  me  cite  two  recent  de- 
velopments which  sviggest  the  poll  you  cite 
Lb  not  completely  descriptive  of  what  the 
people  are  wilimg  to  do.  First,  is  the  increase 
in  proportion  of  compacts  and  sub-compacts 
amongst  U.8.  car  sales.  This  week's  News/ 
week  reports  that,  whereas  in  1973  only  ^ 
percent  of  U.S.  sales  were  compacts  and  sub- 
compacts,  the  rate  this  year  Is  running  at 
nearly  43  percent.  To  me,  this  trend  iUus- 
trates  the  oonsumer's  willingness  to  modify 
his  habits  to  save  energy  and  money  as  well. 

Second,  a  recent  poll  in  California  reported 
m  Time  Magazine  on  July  16  showed  that 
62  percent  of  Callfornians  are  In  favor  of 
building  rapid  transit,  even  at  an  Increased 
cost  as  high  as  HOC  per  year  per  family.  A 
similar  OaUup  poU  in  the  New  York  area 
found  that  two-thirds  of  a  sample  of 
residents  m  the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  area  were  wiUing  to  pay  ona 
percent  more  of  their  income  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  Mass  transit 
subsidies  were  high  on  the  list  of  areas  for 
mcreased  public  expenditures. 

These  |>oIlB  illustrate  a  consumer  willing- 
ness to  conserve  energy  because  mass  transit 
is  six  times  more  efficient  in  terms  of  energy 
requirements  than  the  automobile. 

Q.  Considering  the  energy  dUemma  and 
present  fuel  and  natural  gas  shortages  and 
the  elapse  of  more  than  five  years  since  dis- 
covery of  a  major  oil  field  on  tbe  north 
slope  of  Alaska,  don't  you  believe  that  tbe 
opportunity  afforded  mdivlduals  and  groups 
to  object  and  thus  delay  action  vital  to  the 
national  interest  calls  for  a  revision  of  ths 
National    Environmental   PoUcy    Act? 

A.  The  current  energy  situation  is  a  re- 
sult of  many  factors  of  which  the  NEPA 
requirement  Is  of  relatively  modest  Impor- 
tance. For  example,  the  absence  of  increases 
m  natural  gas  production  has  been  largely 
due  to  low  prices;  the  delay  In  bringing 
planned  nuclear  capacity  on  line  is  due 
largely  to  equipment  and  construction  bot- 
tlenecks; the  availability  of  p>etroleum  has 
l>een  governed  chiefly  by  import  policies  and 
other  economic  factors;  the  level  of  coal 
production  has  been  affected  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  factors  including  comparative  eco- 
nomics, environmental  regulations,  and 
health  and  safety  requirements. 

While  there  are  situation,  such  as  the 
Alaskan  Pipeline,  in  which  NEPA  has  played 
a  critical  role,  I  am  convinced  that  the  re- 
sults has  been  much  more  environmentally 
acceptable  projects  than  would  have  been 
the  case  without  NEPA.  Moreover  the  num- 
ber and  slgnlfloance  of  such  situations  has 
been  quite  limited  relative  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  overall  energy  problem.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  concluded  that  we  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  energy  situation  without 
modifying  NEPA  or  foregoing  the  benefits  of 
an  improved  environment. 

Q.  What  WlU  be  the  cost  in  complying  with 
the  1973  water  law?  How  long  after  the 
standards  are  released  in  October  1973  be- 
fore coets  will  be  known?  What  is  being  done 
to  develop  that  data? 

A.  I  understand  that  EPA  Is  currently  de- 
veloping estlmatee  al  the  cost  of  complying 
with  the  1972  Water  BUI.  This  cost  wUl  have 
two  components:  the  cost  to*  industry  of 
meeting  both  effluent  and  water  quality 
standards,  and  tbe  cost  to  Federal,  state  and 
local  government  of  improving  municipal 
waste  treatment.  UntU  EPA  has  promulgated 
its  industrial  guidelines  and  assessed  munici- 
pal needs.  It  wlU  be  difficult  to  provide  very 
reUable  cost  estimates  to  the  Congress.  Never- 
theless, I  am  hopeful  that  the  next  Cost  of 
Clean  Water  Report  due  to  Congress  by  Feb- 
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natj.  1974  will  provUto  «  gnatly  ImproTad 
wtlmate  of  the  situation. 

Q.  Wbftt  role  baa  CEQ  pUyed  In  promot- 
ing the  ao-c&Ued  "blue  book"  of  wkter  qual- 
ity criteria  wblcb  was  assembled  by  tbe 
Nattonal  Academy  of  Sciences? 

A.  I  know  of  no  role  that  CEQ  turn  had 
In  promoting  the  water  quality  criteria 
compiled  by  NAS,  tbe  so-called  "Blue  Book". 

Q.  This  report  bas  been  In  tbe  poeeesion 
of  E3>A  since  August  1973  but  bas  not  been 
released  by  EPA  to  States,  cities,  and  Indus- 
tries Involved  in  setting  of  standards.  Are 
you  In  agreement  with  the  holding  up  of 
such  a  publlcatlcm  when  this  latest  assess- 
ment of  knowledge  would  be  most  helpful 
to  States  which  are  trying  to  adopt  stand- 
ards which  will  be  enforceable  In  State 
courts? 

A.  First  of  all.  the  document  Is  not  being 
held  up.  The  dociunent  was  prepared  by 
NAS  under  a  contract  awarded  by  EPA  to 
revise  tbe  1988  National  Technical  Advis- 
ory Committee  Report  on  Water  Quality 
Criteria,  "the  green  book".  As  ooon  as  final 
review  of  the  manuscript  by  NAS  is  com- 
pleted, and  acceptable  galleys  are  In  tbe 
hands  of  the  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  It 
will  be  published,  hopefully  within  the  next 
two  to  three  months.  B3>A  ia  In  fact,  using 
the  maniiscrlpt  In  the  preparation  of  Agency 
water  quality  criteria  as  mandated  by  Sec- 
tion 304(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1973.  The 
KPA  criteria  Is  expected  to  be  available  by 
October  of  1973.  and  will  be  the  basis  for 
adoption  and/or  revision  of  water  quality 
standards. 

Q.  In  a  strict  sense,  any  implication  of 
water  to  land  results  in  some  degradation 
Of  water  quality.  Do  you  believe  that  pres- 
ent standards  are  realistic  In  light  of  the 
widespread  Irrigation  activities  throughout 
our  nation? 

A.  With  the  exception  of  the  Colorado 
Blver  Basin,  fc»-  which  salinity  standards 
have  not  yet  been  established,  the  water 
quality  standards  as  adopted  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  country,  are  realistic  for  Irri- 
gation as  practiced  in  tboee  areas. 

In  tbe  Colorado  River  Basin  we  have  been 
unable  to  establish  a  finite  nvunertcal  cri- 
terU  for  setting  of  standards  for  total  dis- 
solved solids.  However,  at  the  April  1973 
Enforcement  Conference  on  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  the  seven  basin  states  unani- 
mously agreed  to  maintain  salinity  concen- 
trations at  or  below  the  present  level. 


SLOVAKS    UVINO    IN 
CZECHOSIOVAKIA         ^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
when  the  retdizatlon  of  the  aspirations  of 
Individuals  and  nations  is  being  vigor- 
ously pursued,  it  Is  fitting,  I  believe,  to 
point  out  the  aspirations  of  one  people 
who  have  fared  less  well,  who  have  been 
compelled  to  take  a  cirtrultous  road  to- 
ward malntjiinlng  their  existence  imder 
difficult  conditions.  I  am  referring  to  4 
million  Slovaks  living  in  Czechoelovakia. 
I  also  bring  to  your  attention  the  concern 
for  them  of  some  4  million  others  of 
Slovak  origin  living  outside  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, mostly  in  the  United  States. 
Representatives  of  this  latter  group  meet 
periodically  as  the  Slovak  World  Con- 
gress to  recall  the  problems  and  condi- 
tions under  which  their  brethren  In 
Czechoslovakia  now  exist  and  to  seek 
solutions  to  their  plight. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  World  Con- 
gress recently  In  Chicago,  where  I  shared 
the  speaking  platform  with  Mayor  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley,  along  with  congressional 
colleagues.  Representatives  Rat  J.  Mao- 


din  and  Robert  P.  Hanxaran.  Prof. 
Jaroslav  PeUkan  of  Yale  University,  Ed- 
ward Benuncik,  president  of  the  Slovak 
League  in  the  United  States,  plus  a  num- 
ber of  other  outstanding  Slovaks  from 
all  over  the  world  were  at  the  head  table 
for  the  banquet  hosted  by  the  President 
of  the  Slovak  World  Congress,  Stephen 
B.  Roman,  a  prominent  Canadian  in- 
dustrlsJist,  and  His  Excellency  Andrew 
O.  Grutka,  Bishop  of  Gary-  Mr.  Roman, 
possessed  of  immense  ability  and  leader- 
ship, has  devoted  much  of  his  energy  to 
support  of  the  Slovak  World  Congress 
and  the  interests  and  needs  of  Slovaks 
everywhere. 

My  special  interest  in  the  people  of 
Slovakia  dates  back  many  years  when, 
as  a  Foreign  Service  oCQcer,  I  served  for 
a  year  in  Bratislava.  There  in  1948, 1  es- 
tablished our  Consulate  General  and  had 
the  happy  opportimlty  to  come  to  know 
well  a  people  whom  I  respect  and  admire 
immensely.  There  I  also  came  to  appreci- 
ate the  rich  cultural  life  of  Slovakia,  its 
customs  and  traditions,  and  the  beauti- 
ful surroimdings  and  countryside  that 
nourish  this  life. 

Now  each  time  I  visit  with  my  Slovak 
friends,  such  as  on  the  recent  hospitable 
occasion  in  Chicago,  I  sim  reminded  of 
Bratislava  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Slovak  people  to  share  in  the  national 
well-being  and  freedoms  that  we  enjoy 
in  our  coimtry.  It  was  a  great  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  "break  bread"  with  them 
at  the  World  Slovak  Congress  and  to 
learn  of  their  hopes  and  fears. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
material  of  interest  connected  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 

Slovaks  in  Tunx  WrrH  Dxbtimt 
(Address  by  Stephen  B.  Roman) 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  the  honoiued  guests  at  the  Head 
Table,  and  all  otir  guests  of  non-Slovak  and 
Slovak  origin. 

I  take  this  opportxinlty  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  all  participants — of  the  Con- 
gress— for  their  expression  of  love  and  charity 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 

There  are  moments  In  the  lives  of  Slo- 
vaks when  we  are  very  clearly  and  aometlmea 
very  painfully  aware  of  who  we  are,  where 
we  came  from,  and  where  we  should  be 
going.  These  Intimate  perceptions  are  not 
frequent.  Usually  they  come  when  the  vol- 
ume and  tempo  of  persistent  cares  diminish, 
or  just  before  the  making  of  a  critical  de- 
cision. At  such  times  we  Intuitively  under- 
stand our  relationship  and  responsibility  to 
ourselves,  to  our  Immediate  and  distant  rela- 
tives and  friends,  to  our  nation,  to  manWnd 
and  to  Ood. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  we  developed 
a  coUectlve  consciousness,  a  set  of  Intrinsic 
values  which  blend  together  to  create  a  com- 
mon bond  among  us.  We  are  products  of  a 
nation  that  has  cherished  and  developed  Its 
distinct  character  over  millennia,  and  wbleh 
has  absorbed  a  full  range  of  human  talents 
and  achievements  In  that  process. 

Every  page  of  our  history  bears  the  Im- 
print of  pain  and  suffering.  Pain  and  suffer- 
ing from  which  have  emerged  great  values. 
We  are  descendants  of  a  nation  which  was 
not  large  in  niunbers.  A  nation  which,  over 
a  period  of  time,  bad  to  confront  wave  after 
wave  of  stronger  and  more  aggressive  neigh- 
bors. These   attackers  conquered  our   for- 


aad  burnt  down  our  settlements;  but, 
they  never  broke  our  spirit.  No  wonder  then 
that,  In  our  nation,  courage  and  tenacity 
have  always  triumphed  over  oppression  and 
hardship.  What  we  went  through  marked 
oiir  national  personality— deq>ened,  and 
strengthened    It. 

Our  earliest  forefathers  found  strength  In 
the  sou.  This  close  tie  with  the  land  gave 
our  nation  Its  typical  characteristics:  Indus- 
try, endurance,  faith  In  ourselves,  and  faith 
In  Ood. 

From  a  natural  rsoooclllatlon  with  nature 
grew  other  virtues:  the  virtues  of  hospital- 
ity, of  justice,  of  judgment,  and  of  creativ- 
ity. The  feeling  of  togetbemess  brought 
brotherhood.  From  oppression  and  want  we 
cryBtalllzed  a  sense  of  fair  play.  The  reality 
of  mortal  life  brought  judgment;  and,  a 
growing  quality  in  day-to-day  life  gave  time 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  soul. 

Who  are  we  today?  We  are  no  more,  and 
no  less,  than  one  generation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  spirit.  We  have  In- 
herited the  gift  of  ovi  history.  We  are  to  ad- 
vance the  tradition  of  our  forefathers;  and, 
walk  a  few  steps  further  along  the  road  to- 
wards our  human  destiny,  which  they 
marched  on  over  the  centuries.  We  are  the 
custodians  of  their  virtues.  We  are  the  ones 
who  were  left  to  aggrandize  their  tradition; 
and,  this  makes  us  responsible  for  further 
progress  both  as  members  of  our  nation,  and 
as  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  mankind. 

A  talent  has  been  passed  on  to  us  for  which 
we  are  responsible,  and  which  we  have  to  re- 
turn, with  Interest,  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  best 
tradition  and  trust  In  Divine  Providence. 

Where  do  we  go?  We  continue  In  the  foot- 
steps of  our  fathers,  perhaps  with  greater 
strides,  perhaps  with  a  stronger  will,  hope- 
fully with  an  ever  higher  goal:  confident 
because  of  the  firm  steps  behind  us;  respon- 
sible for  so  many  steps  ahead.  Our  successes 
wlU  not  be  <mn  alone:  they  will  be  shared 
by  the  nation;  they  should  penetrate  Into 
the  consciousness  of  mankind.  Each  one  of 
us  adds  In  his  own  way;  each  one  of  us  takes 
credit  towards  the  overaU  account  of  this 
process. 

Our  people  have  seen  many  a  crisis.  Tlie 
last  one  seems  to  have  no  equal;  the  strong 
have  seized  oxir  nation  and  our  nation  Is, 
again,  praying  and  suffering.  Tet,  though  the 
enemy  may  take  Its  ctffliforts  from  it,  for  a 
time— silence  It — they  cannot  obliterate  our 
souls.  Our  nation  will  s\u^lve  this  current 
evU.  Our  task  Is  to  surmount  this  trial;  to 
achieve  new  successes  In  the  shape  and  ex- 
ecution of  democracy  and  freedom.  We  must 
grow  In  our  humanity.  In  our  unshakeable 
self-confidence.  In  our  will  to  enrich  what 
we  are. 

Only  then  will  we  have  grown  imder  the 
test — will  we  feel  needed — wUl  we  have  pride 
that  we  are  judged  by  measures  applicable 
to  all  mankind,  and  that  we  come  out  wen 
In  the  balance. 

I  believe  that  every  nation  has  a  Divine 
destiny  to  fulfill.  Slovak  destiny,  although  at 
times  obscure.  Is  to  Improve  and  enhance 
that  part  of  the  world  where  its  Influence 
can  be  a  positive  factor  for  genuine  advance- 
ment of  humanity. 

The  solid  value  of  the  word  of  a  Slovak 
and  the  uniquely  spiritual  warmth  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Slovakia  can  be  a 
radiant  source  of  edification  to  others  as 
they  exemplify  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  work  and  good  wlU,  tor  Ood  and  country. 

May  the  name  Slovak  soon  begin  to  ring 
out  melodiously  In  the  steeples  of  the  Fam- 
ily of  Nations  and  strike  a  responsive  chcnd 
of  recognition  In  the  hearts  of  all  peoples. 

Dkcuuution  or  the  Slovak  Woxlo  Conoxxss 
Adopted  at  the  General  Assembly  held  In 

Chicago  on  June  30,  1973. 

The    representatives    of    Slovaks    abroad 

gathered   at   the   Oeneral   Assembly   of  the 

Slovak  World  Congress,  held  In  Chicago  on 
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June  asth-aotb.  197S,  adopted  tb»  toUow- 
t^f  neolaratVm 

(1)  We  oolMldar  ouxaelves  an  integral  pait 
at  tbe  SIOTak  people.  We  are  ooosclous  of 
<nv  co-responslblllty  for  their  destiny  and 
for  their  oontrlbutloa  to  the  overaU  culture 
o(  humanity. 

(2)  We  claim  for  the  Slovak  nation,  on  the 
baste  of  Its  national  IndlvlduaUty,  recogni- 
tion for  an  equal  status  with  other  sovereign 
mtlons  of  the  world. 

(3)  We  deny  any  Orant  Power  the  right  to 
Interfere  with  the  destiny  of  the  Slovak  peo- 
ple and  to  Integrate  Slovakia  In  other  states 
or  Bonee  of  Inflxience  which  are  opposed  to 
tbe  will  of  the  Slovak  people  and  their  na- 
tional Interests.  We  consider  such  actions, 
condemned  as  they  are  by  all  civilized  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  to  be  a  vlolatton  of  tbe 
Charter  of  the  TTnlted  Nations. 

(4)  We  demand  tbe  departure  of  aU  occu- 
pation fwcee  from  Central  Europe  In  order 
that,  after  more  ttian  a  quartsr  of  a  oentury 
since  tbe  end  of  tbe  War,  tbe  nations  c€  that 
area  can  finally  govern  themselves. 

(5)  As  repreeentatlvea  of  a  nation  con- 
scious of  Its  responsibility  toward  others, 
we  consider  the  prlxuslples  of  democracy  and 
humanism  tbe  basis  for  peace  and  oo-of>era- 
tlon  among  tbe  peoples  of  the  world. 

(6)  On  these  principles  alone,  life  In  free- 
dran  and  a  free  culture  can  develop  In  Slo- 
vakia aooordlng  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Slovak  people  and  In  harmony  with  the  prog- 
ress of  tbe  world. 

Slovakia  in  tecs  Familt  or  Nations 

Situated  at  tbe  crossroads  of  clvUlzatlons 
and  expoeed  to  tbe  Imperialistic  designs  of 
great  powers,  Slovaks  passed  through  his- 
tory decimated  by  Invadeis  and  hampered  In 
their  cultural  growth. 

They  have  survived.  They  gathered  tbelr 
q>lritual  and  material  forces,  and  after  ton 
centuries  of  precarious  existence  in  the 
shadows  of  European  history,  they  re- 
emerged  as  a  nation.  There  are  more  than  five 
million  of  them  In  their  native  country,  on 
tbe  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  and  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  scattered  through- 
out the  Sudetenland.  Nearly  as  many  Slovaks 
live  in  other  parts  of  tbe  world. 

Neither  Invasions  nor  centuries  of  foreign 
rule  were  able  to  subdue  their  apiiit.  At  tbe 
dawn  of  their  history,  their  forefathers  forced 
their  conquerors  to  descend  from  their 
horses,  ciUtlvate  the  soil  and  build  adobes. 
With  justifiable  pride  they  can  claim  that 
even  as  a  conquered  people  and  deprived  of 
their  own  ruling  class,  they  made  their  con- 
tinued contribution  to  the  development  of 
European  culture  and  civilization. 

The  existence  of  the  Slovak  nation  can  be 
measured  by  millennia.  However,  i^ille  his- 
torians of  some  nations  recorded  the  glory 
of  their  dynasties  and  wrote  pages  of  tri- 
umphant victories  over  other  nations,  Slo- 
vaks wrote  their  history  by  honest  and  hard 
work.  Notwithstanding  trials  and  trlbulatloos 
the  Slovaks  were  always  God-fearing  pec^le, 
and  continued  their  contribution  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

From  the  earliest  of  days  of  Its  existence 
Slovakia  has  been  a  land  tall  of  spiritual 
and  cultural  resources.  The  Slovak  plains  and 
valleys  were  the  cradle  of  Slavic  civilization. 
The  first  literary  works  In  tbe  Slavonic  lan- 
guage were  created  there;  tbe  Holy  Scriptures 
were  there  translated  Into  the  venacular  and 
tbe  uniquely  warm  and  stirringly  beautiful 
Slavonic  Liturgy  was  bom  there. 

After  their  proud  eniergence  on  the  scene 
of  history  In  the  9th  century  the  Slovaks 
were  forced  to  recede  Into  the  shadow  of 
European  development;  but,  Slovakia  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  land  of  culture  and  a  place  for 
new  Ideas.  All  cultviral  and  ariUtlc  currents 
found  an  echo  and  fertUe  soil  in  Slovakia, 
and  Slovak  contribution  became  a  part  of  the 
Btiropean  cultural  heritage. 

For  centuries  Slovaks  were  forced  to  ful- 
fill tbelr  mission  In  the  community  of  Euro- 


pean natkns  tbnnigb  tbe  achievements  c€ 
outstanding  Individuals.  Tbe  acblavaments  at 
these  indlvldtials  greatly  oontrttnited  to  tbe 
overaU  efforts  of  humanity  towards  progress 
and  dvUlsatlon,  although  many  of  tbsm  are 
known  today  as  members  of  other  nations. 

Tbe  Pan-Slav  movement  was  bom  in  Slo- 
vakia and  gave  it  tbe  best  known  jwet.  KoU&r, 
and  tbe  first  scientist,  Saf  Arlk. 

Even  tmder  the  preeent  oppressors  the  peo- 
ple of  Slovakia  are  s\irvlvlng,  as  they  sur- 
vived under  similar  tyrannise  in  the  past. 
His  annals  of  history  will  not  fall  to  record 
that  It  was  In  Slovakia  where  an  effort,  by  a 
Slovak,  Duboek,  was  successful,  even  though 
brief,  to  give  a  "biunan  face"  to  the  brutal 
system  of  Soviet  Communism. 

Theee  effnts  resulted  from  tbe  moral  and 
pblloaopblcal  prlnclides  which  have  guided, 
and  contlnxie  to  guide,  the  Slovaks  through- 
out their  history.  Their  philosophy  of  life  was 
anchored  In  the  Idealistic  rather  than 
materlallstlo  world  outlook,  In  the  axioms  of 
humanism  (Comenlus),  and  in  tbe  i4>pre- 
clatlon  of  freedom  equally  for  themselves  as 
for  othsr  nations. 

Such  is  the  land  from  where  we  came  and 
theee  are  the  people  t<x  whom  we  claim  an 
equal  place  In  the  family  of  nations. 

Today  we  are  cltlaens  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  many  other  free  coimtrtes  of 
the  globe;  but,  we  proudly  point  to  our  herit- 
age, and  feel  a  nuxnl  obligation  to  speak, 
today,  on  behalf  of  the  Slovak  pec^le  when 
they  are  deprived  of  the  freedom  to  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Stkprkn  b.  Romam, 
Preaident,  the  Slovak  World  Oongresa. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  8TEVES3.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
great  interest  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere 
on  the  progress  presently  being  made  on 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(Public  Law  92-303).  To  answer  tbe 
many  inquiries  they  have  received,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  on  Ju^  16. 
published  a  fact  sheet  indicating  the 
present  status  of  the  act  and  the  point 
at  which  we  are  presently  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
and  other  people  across  the  coimtry,  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's fact  sheet  on  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

UjS.  Dxpabtmkmt  or  trz  Iirnauoa. 

OmCK  or  TKX  SaCBCTABT. 

Waahinffton.  D.C..  Jvly  IS.  1973. 

tl.SBIf*     HATIVX    CIJ^TMB    SBtmMMmtn 

President  Nixon  signed  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (ANCSA)  Into  the 
law  on  December  18.  1971.  The  Act  estab- 
lished criteria  and  procedures  for  settlement 
of  aboriginal  claims  and  also  for  designa- 
tion and  management  of  public  lands  In 
Alaska. 

An  Alaska  Task  Force  and  Working  Com- 
mittee, with  representatives  from  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  have 
been  established  to  coordinate  the  continu- 
ing Implementation  of  the  Act. 

Final  land  selection  regulations  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  May  80. 
These  regulations  and  Native  enroUment 
data  are  being  used  to" determine  the  addi- 
tional land  withdrawals,  for  possible  Native 
selection,  that  the  Secretary  has  to  make 
later  this  Summer. 

Tabxilatlon  of  the  Native  enrollment  data 


will  be  oompleted  by  December  18, 1978.  Sub* 
sequent  to  that  date,  aotaal  Matlve  appllca* 
Uon  for  Regional  and  VOlace  lands  will  com- 
mence. 

The  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Is  also  re> 
quired  to  transmit  to  Ooogrsss  by  Deosm- 
ber  18, 1973,  a  set  of  proposals  for  additions  to 
or  creation  of  unite  of  tbe  National  Park, 
Forsst,  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  Wild  and  Scanlo 
Rivers  Systsms.  Field  teams  from  tbe  Bu- 
reaus of  Land  Management,  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  VS.  Forest  Servloe 
have  completed  their  pxxupoaiHB  and  are  In 
the  proosas  of  briefing  tbe  Alaska  Task  Foroe. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  the  Alaska  Task 
Force  will  be  examining  agency  pn^KMSls 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary regarding  these  additions  or  creatlmu  to 
the  "four-systems"  of  up  to  80  million  acrea. 
Subsequent  to  final  Secretarial  decision,  leg- 
islative proposals  wlU  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  December  18,  1973.  Congress  will 
then  have  five  yean  to  act  cm  theee  pro- 
posals. 

FlnaUy,  Section  a(c)  of  ANCSA  authorlBSS 
and  dlreoto  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlcw  to 
make  a  study  ot  all  Federal  programs  pri- 
marily designed  to  benefit  Native  people.  Tbe 
Alaska  Task  FOros  Is  coordinating  this  study 
to  be  oooqileted  and  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  December  18. 1973. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
SYSTEMS  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  President  Nixon  vetoed  S.  504. 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sjrstems 
Act  of  1973.  In  a  brief  message  citing  the 
reasons  for  his  action,  the  President  ex- 
pressly implied  that  the  sc<ve  and  ex- 
pense of  this  legislation  were  in  excess 
of  the  amoimt  which  should  be  "pru- 
dently" provided  for  such  purposes  at  the 
present  time. 

According  to  the  Arkansas  State  Plan 
for  Primary  Health  Care. 

Arkansas  has  lounedlate  need  for  an  effec- 
tive emergency  medical  system  capable  at 
providing  prompt  emergency  care  under  any 
conditions. 

This  need  arises  in  part  from' the  fact 
that  Arkansas  is  a  largely  rural  State  and 
as  such,  access  to  quality  emergency  care 
is  still  not  available  on  a  ready  basis  in 
many  areas.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
2  years  there  has  been  a  greater  effort  in 
the  State  to  rectify  this  situation  and 
provide  for  such  a  system.  Based  upon  a 
demonstration  grant  from  HEW  the 
Arkansas  Health  Systems  FoundatloQ 
has  awarded  a  number  of  local  contrarts 
to  various  development  districts  in  Um 
State  to  plan  for  the  implementation  of  a 
much-needed  emergency  system  for  the 
State.  It  is  clear  from  the  numerous  let- 
ters and  reports  which  I  have  received 
concerning  the  Implaneiitation  of  these 
pn^xMals  that  their  future  rests  in  large 
measure  upon  the  availability  of  funds 
authorized  in  the  vetoed  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  administration  is 
seriously  concerned  about  prudent  ^Tend- 
ing. I  would  suggest  that  it  focus  more  at- 
tention on  reducing  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  we  devote  annually  to  extravagant 
exotic  weapons  systems,  foreign  aid,  and 
military  bases  abroad  and  not  continue 
its  efforts  to  control  spending  by  curtail- 
ing funds  for  such  important  purposes  as 
this  legislation  would  serve. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  explain 
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to  the  victim  of  heart  attack  or  auto- 
mobile accident  that  the  reason  he  can 
not  now  receive  quality  emergency  care 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
President  who  believes  that  funds  to  up- 
grade such  care  are  an  excessive  expendi- 
ture at  the  present  time.  These  services 
are  vitally  needed  by  our  people  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  in  voting  to  override  this  ill- 
advised  veto. 


August  3y  197S 


THE  IMPOUNDMENT  ISSUE  AND 
BUDGET  CONTROL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate well  knows,  the  sharp  controversy 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
over  the  impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds  has  given  rise  to  a  serious  con- 
frontation between  the  two  branches 
of  government.  The  constitutional  and 
legal  issues  were  carefully  developed  in 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin). 

The  blU  which  the  Senate  passed  earlier 
this  session  and  which  we  will  soon  take 
to  conference  would  have  the  effect  of 
mandating  the  executive  branch  to  ex- 
pend or  obligate  all  impoimded  funds  ex- 
cept funds  whose  impoundment  had  been 
determined  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act,  or  which  had  been  expressly 
ratified  by  congressional  action  during 
the  60-day  period  following  receipt  of 
a  presidential  impoundment  message. 

I  believe  that  strong  anti-impound- 
ment legislation  will  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  this  year.  We  cannot,  however, 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Congress  pres- 
ently lacks  the  machinery  necessary  to 
examine  and  evaluate  the  budget  as  a 
whole  and,  more  importantly,  to  consider 
priorities  and  the  impact  of  one  expendi- 
ture upon  another  or  on  the  whole.  Un- 
less we  create  the  capability  within  the 
Congress,  sufficiently  staffed,  to  develop 
an  overview  of  the  entire  budget  and  its 
component  parts,  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  specific  impoundments  will 
be  very  difflciilt. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Budget- 
ing Management  and  Expenditures, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  has  re- 
ported to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  a  comprehensive  and  complex 
bill,  8.  1541,  "The  Federal  Act  to  Control 
Expenditures  and  Establish  National 
Priorities."  I  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee will  take  up  the  bill  upon  our  re- 
turn from  the  August  recess  and  I  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
most  interested  in  developing  the  most 
effective  budget  control  legislation  pos- 
sible to  complement  and  reenforce  the 
anti-impoundment  procedures  of  8.  373. 

At  a  time  when  we  seek  to  regain  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress on  many  fronts,  and  at  a  time  of 
a  weakened  dollar,  severe  inflation  and 
an  unacceptable  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  the  Congress  must  reform  its  own 
budget  control  process. 

Mr.  President,  ancdyzlng  the  impact 
which  Executive  impoundments  have 
upon  A  partlciilar  city  or  State  is  a  com- 


plex and  difficult  process.  Yet  it  is  there 
that  the  impoundment  issue  takes  on  its 
real  meaning. 

It  is  there  that  the  full  force  and  effect 
Of  this  practice  is  felt  in  human  terms— 
in  programs  which  are  eliminated  or  cur- 
tailed at  the  local  level  notwithstanding 
the  legislative  mandate  of  the  Congress. 

The  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  fiscal  impact  upon  the  city  of  Fed- 
eral impoimdments  and  other  sections 
that  have  resulted  In  the  withholding  of 
congresslonally  approved  funds. 

The  estimate  for  New  York  City  alone 
Is  in  excess  of  $400  million  in  lost  Federal 
aid.  It  represents  a  staggering  economic 
loss  to  citizens  and  taxpayers  equally. 

It  has  brought  disruption  to  some  of 
the  most  important  U.S.  programs  to 
build  housing,  expand  health  care  and 
provide  social  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  estimate  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amticipatxd   Loss   n*   Fiscai.   Yeas    1974   to 
New  Tout  CiTT — ^Procbaic  Asxa 

(Dollars  In  millions) 
Education 

Title  I  (Aid  to  the  Disadvantaged). 
HEW  desires  to  Impose  the  "hold- 
harmless"  concept  to  1973-74  fund- 
ing of  Title  I  programs.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving $310  million,  the  State  of 
New  York  wUl  receive  9265  million. 
The  City  receives  63%  of  all  Title  I 
funds.  The  potential  loss  to  the 
City  Is. $34.0 

Higher  Education  program  losses  due 
to  Administration  plans  to  reduce 
Institutional  aid.  are  at  least 

Milk  subsidy  payments  to  the  Board 

of  Education  have  been  cut  by 

Health 

Training  and  Research  (Health  Man- 
power and  Research  Orants)  As- 
sistance cut-backs 38.0 

Personal  Health  Services   (Neighbor- 
hood Health  CJenters)  (Jut-backs... 
Lahor 

Summer  Youth  Program  (Difference 
between  7/10/73  release  of  $12.1  mil- 
lion to  the  City,  and  the  Summer 
1972  funding  level  of  $21.0  million.. 

Labor  Department  Contract  Reim- 
bursements covering  1972-73  con- 
centrated EAiployment  Program,  Job 
Corps.  On  the  Job  Training,  and 
New  Careers  Program 7. 

Emergency  Employment  Act  PEP 
fimds  not  allocated  in  1973-74  be- 
cause the  Administration  did  not 
request  eztraslon  of  the  prngr^m 

Housing 

Open  Space  Orant  program;  funds  are 
frozen  

Basle  Water  and  Sewer  Orant  pro^ 
gram;  funds  are  frozen e.  8 

Lack  of  subsidy  under  the  336  Sub- 
sidized Housing  Program  for  over 
1,100  units,  that  are  under  construc- 
tion or  could  be  started  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  value 
of  which  wotild  be  about  $308  mil- 
lion. Funds  are  frozen 18.8 

PuVHc  lumatng 

Loss  of  subsidy  for  the  Public  Bous- 
ing Program  for  14,000  units  that 
would  be  available  for  HUD  assist- 
ance during  1973-74,  and  the  total 
value  of  which  would  be  about  $838 
mllUoa.  rurds  are  fromn si.e 


3.0 


1.4 


3.0 


8.9 


38.0 


3.4 


Modernization     subsidy;     funds    an 

frozen    _ __  $iq  q 

Social  lervicea  program 

I>ay  care  programs:  Due  to  the  federal 
ceiling  on  social  service  expendi- 
tures, a  Blgnlflcant  change  takes 
place  In  the  funding  formula  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  City's  day  care  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  a  sharing  formula 
in  which  the  Federal  Oovemnwnt 
assumes  76%  and  the  State  and  City 
the  remainder,  now  It  Is  a  60/80 
split  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  and  City  Ck>v- 
emments.  Based  on  an  estimated 
1973-74  day  care  budget  of  $134.1 
million,  the  loss  of  federal  funding 
based  on  the  change  of  formulas 
amounts  to 81. 0 

Senior  Citizen  Centers:  The  City  de- 
sires to  expand  its  senicv  citizen 
centers  to  163  by  7/1/74.  Because  of 
the  ceiling  and  the  formula  changes, 
the  City  wlU  probably  not  receive 
its  minimum  need  of 8.0 

Other  social  services  program  (e.g., 
homemakers,  family  planning,  adop- 
tion, youth  services,  DS8  staff)  cut- 
backs due  to  the  formula  changes..    26.0 

OEO/CAP  would  be  dismantled  under 
the  Administration's  Budget.  The 
amount  the  City's  Community  De- 
velopment Corporations  would  need 
to  continue  their  current  level  of 

operation    U 20.0 

Jtecreation 

Outdoor  Recreation  grant  program; 
funds  are  cut  back 4.2 

Water  pollution  control 
Potential  loss  under  the  November 
1972  decision  by  the  VS.  EPA  to  not 
release  full  state  allotments  man- 
dated by  the  1972  Amendments 
(City's  successful  law  suit  is  stlU 
being  appealed  by  the  US.  Oovem- 
ment)    183.6 


Total*    402.7 

•This  figure  does  not  Include  several  haid- 
to-calculate  effects  of  Executive  Budget  ac- 
tions. We  have  not  been  able  to  assign  a 
doUar  value  to  these  items,  but  the  cumula- 
tive losses  could  equal  several  tens  of  mil- 
lions more  than  the  Itemized  $402.7  wif^llon. 
These  items  Include: 

1.  Medlcare/Medlcald:  The  Impact  of  sub- 
stantial increases  In  deductibles  and  co-In- 
surance rates,  forcing  many  people  who  need 
Increased  medical  attention  Into  the  over- 
burdened municipal  hospital  system. 

3.  The  longer-term  Impact  on  ho^>ltals 
and  medical  schools  of  changes  In  the  "cur- 
rent financing"  mechanism  for  Medicare  re- 
imbursements, of  terminations  of  medical 
residencies,  and  of  layoffs  of  medical  school 
faculties  becaiise  of  research  grant  cut-backs. 

8.  The  Interest  cost  to  the  City  from  having 
to  borrow  In  advance  of  tardy  payments  of 
Federal  assistance. 

4.  The  administrative  costs  to  the  City 
from  having  to  formally  challenge  Federal 
actions,  such  as  our  law  suit  on  water  pollu- 
tion control  fiinds. 


THE  1973  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OP  COLORED 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  held  its  64th  an- 
nual convention  on  July  2  to  6,  1973.  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  importance  of  this  convention  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  some  5,000  pco- 
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pie  were  in  attendance,  including  2,800 
delegates  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

^  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sin- 
cerely commend  Mr.  Kivie  Kaplan, 
NAACP  president;  Bishop  Stephen 
Spottswood,  chairman  of  the  board;  and 
Mr.  Roy  Wilkins,  executive  director,  on 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  great 
deal  of  vitally  important  work  at  this 
convention.  The  highly  significant  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  Indianapolis  clearly  re- 
flect a  renewed  commitment  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  genuine  equality  under 
the  law  and  to  making  equal  opportunity 
a  reality  for  America's  minority  groups. 

I  was  also  greatly  Impressed  by  a  con- 
vention address  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hill, 
NAACP  national  labor  director,  on  the 
unemployment  crisis  confronting  black 
youth.  In  city  after  city.  Joblessness 
among  black  ghetto  young  people  has 
reached  a  level  of  50  percent  and  more. 
Mr.  HiU  rightly  caUed  this  "the  worst 
situation  since  the  great  depression." 

Again  and  again.  I  have  urged  this 
administration  to  address  the  urgent 
need  of  providing  job  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  youth,  and  I  intend  to 
continue  doing  everything  possible  to  see 
to  it  that  congressional  mandates  on  this 
priority  issue  are  carried  out  by  the 
executive  branch. 

The  rescdutions  acted  upon  by  the  64th 
annual  convention  of  the  NAACP  ad- 
dress a  brosul  range  of  serious  issues  with 
which  I  believe  Congress  must  also  be 
vitally  concerned.  They  include  calls  for 
action  to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity 
in  obtaining  a  quality  education,  decent 
housing,  good  medical  care  and  needed 
social  services,  and  in  getting  a  Job  and 
advancing  one's  position  on  the  basis  of 
merit  alone,  as  well  as  achieving  direct 
involvement  in  the  economic  mainstream 
of  America.  Because  of  extended  debate 
on  some  issues,  the  convention  did  not 
complete  action  on  all  of  the  resolutions, 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  convention 
these  were  referred  to  the  national  board 
for  final  action,  as  indicated. 

I  remain  dedicated  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  goals — a  commitment 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  express  In 
public  statements  and  in  support  of  fur- 
ther legislative  initiatives  in  the  present 
Congress.  The  present  decade  must  wit- 
ness decisive  national  efforts  to  carry 
forward  the  vital  work  begun  hi  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1960's  to  overcome  discrimina- 
tion and  deprivation  If  freedom  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  are  to 
become  a  reality  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  NAACP  an- 
nual convention  on  issues  of  national  im- 
portance be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NAACP  S4th  Annttai.  Oowvknth>w 

RzsoLtmoNs 

I.    PSKAMBUe 

(Referred  to  Board) 
We  have  assembled  here  In  the  spirit  of 
re-dedication  to  goals  erected  for  us  by  those 
who  have  gone  before.  The  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, of  freedom,  of  regard  for  the  differences 
and  truths  of  our  fellow  men,  the  methods 
of  reason  and  faith,  the  objectives  of  an 
Integrated  society   in   which   unity   is  ten- 
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dered  whole  by  the  variety  of  Its  constit- 
uents— aU  these  are  before  us  In  renewal  of 
determination. 

We  have  Indeed  "come  over  a  way  that 
with  tears  has  been  watered.  We  have  come 
treading  a  path  through  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered."  The  memory  of  our  fallen 
heroes  Is  sacred  to  us.  But  we  do  not  lie 
for  that  reason  ImmobUe  imder  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past.  Far  from  It,  we  face  res- 
olutely to  the  future,  for  It  was  with  their 
eyes  on  what  Is  to  come  that  our  martyrs 
laid  down  their  Uvea.  Therefore  let  no  man 
relax  on  the  strength  of  the  sacrlfloee  of  the 
past,  since  It  Is  only  our  steadfastness  of 
purpose  and  achievement  today  which  en- 
titles us  to  reflect  upon  those  sacrifices. 

In  renewed  dedication,  we  are  determined 
that  our  fallen  heroes  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain.  We,  the  Uvlng,  wm  redeem  their 
effort  and  their  sacrifice.  To  this  we  give 
our  word  and  pledge  our  honcx'. 

n.  KicKaaxMCT  axsoLTrnoNs 

1.  W.  Jtobert  Uing 

(Adopted) 

Whereas,  W.  Robert  Mmg  has  given  over 
40  years  of  dedicated  and  unselfish  service 
to  the  NAACP  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Branch,  the  nilnols  State  Conference  and 
the  National  Board  of  Directors,  and 

Whereas,  he  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  strategy  leading  to  the  historic  decisions 
In  Brown  va.  Board,  0/  Education,  Shelley  vm. 
Kraemer  and  other  landmark  decisions,  in- 
cluding NAACP  v$.  Alal>ama.  Su>eatt  va. 
Painter,  McLaurin  v$.  Oklahoma,  Sipuel  v$. 
Board  of  Regents,  Ward  vs.  Texas.  NAACP 
vs.  City  of  Jackson.  Miaaouri  ex  rel  Gainea 
va.  Canada.  4th  Diatrict  Committee  of  the 
Virginia  State  Bar  va.  S.  W.  Tucker,  and 

Whereas,  he  served  as  the  distinguished 
first  permanent  chairman  of  the  NAACP 
National  Convention,  giUding  its  delibera- 
tions and  charting  a  steady  course,  and 

Whereas,  his  demise  leaves  a  void  in  our 
national  ranks  and  leadership. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  this  64th 
Annual  Convention  hereby  express  Its  deep 
sense  of  loss  on  his  passing  and  extend  Its 
condolence  to  his  widow,  Irvena  and  famUy. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Convention 
further  express  its  feeling  of  loss  by  sending 
a  delegation  of  National  Board  msmben.  7 
regional  representatives,  to  be  selected  by  the 
regional  chairmen,  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Youth  Work  Coounlttee  or  designee 
and  staff,  to  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector, to  the  funeral  on  Tuesday,  July  3,  and 
by  conducting  a  concvurent  service  In  this 
Convention  In  his  memory  at  11:00  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  July  3. 

2.  Haitian  refugeea 
(Referred  to  Board) 

Whereas,  America  was  founded  by  persons 
seeking  freedom  from  oppression,   and 

Whereas,  we  have  consistently  invited  and 
provided  passage  to  our  shores  of  persons 
seeking  to  live  In  a  free  society,  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  Haiti  has  been 
replete  with  Instances  of  brutal  oppression 
of  its  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  this  oppression  is  no  less  Insidious 
than  that  which  has  existed  In  Cuba  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and 

Whereas,  Haitian  refugees  seeking  asylum 
in  America  have  been  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation In  the  application  and  Interpretation 
of  the  immigration  laws. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this  Annual 
Convention  goes  on  record  as  condemning 
the  action  of  the  immigration  authorities  In 
Florida  in  refusing  to  grant  asylum  to  the 
refugees  from  Haiti,  some  of  whom  are  now 
Incarcerated  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  calls 
upon  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  to  correct  this  injustice 
and  extend  a  safe  haven  to  these  Haitian 
refugees. 

We  further  direct  the  National  Office  to 


take  steps  to  Insure  that  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed herein  are  Implemented  at  once. 

m.  ARKXD  SEEVICZS  AMD  VXTXRANB  AVTAnS 

1.  BrotonatMle  court  martial  case 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
found  that  an  Injustice  did  occur  to  certain 
black  soldiers  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the 
26th  Infantry  stationed  In  Brownsville  Texas 
in  1906.  and 

Wberettf,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  did 
establish,  by  proclamation,  honorable  dis- 
charges of  these  men,  and 

Whereas,  these  victims  erf  racism  did  not 
turn  against  our  country  birt  continued  to 
seek  redress  of  their  grievances. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  National  AaeoeU- 
tlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
caU  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  legislation  which  will  restore  the 
rights  and  benefits,  and  provide  adequate 
retroactive  compensation  to  the  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  survlvcMV. 
2.  Upgrading  equal  opportunity  and  human 
relations  offices 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  oflSces  of  deputy  secretaries 
for  equal  opportunity  and  human  reUtlons 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  hold  staff-type 
authOTlty  but  Une  management  type  renon- 
stblllty,  and 

Whereas,  these  offices  require  considerable 
clout  in  order  to  reUeve  problems  of  race  dis- 
crimination which  exist  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  services, 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  NAACP 
caU  upon  Congress  to  upgrade  the  offices  of 
deputy  secretary  for  equal  opportunity  and 
hximan  relations"  to  "xmder  secretary". 
3.  Veterans'  Administration 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  Increasing  number  of  mi- 
nority veterans  requU-e  increasing  services  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  because  of  the 
disproportionate  number  of  minority  persons 
w*ioj»»ve  served  in  the  armed  forces,  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans'  Administration  ad- 
ministrators have  historically  been  persons 
who  are  insensitive  to  the  special  problems 
of  minority  persons. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  NAACP 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  establish  the  "Office 
of  Minority  Affairs"  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

4.  Administration  of  military  justice 

(Adopted)  , 

Whereas,  the  Task  Force  Report  on  the 

Administration  of  MUltary  Justice  In  the 

Armed  Forces"  was  submitted  to  the  United 

f^Si"  Secretary   of  Defense   In   November, 

Whereas,  the  "Report"  Is  baslcaUy  sound 
and  could  reduce  most  of  the  evils  of  racial 
prejudice  and  discrimination  If  its  provlslMis 
are  implemented,  but 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  beUeves  that  then 
are  serious  omissions  in  the  "Report", 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  NAACP 
call  upon  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
President  to  do  the  following  : 

1.  DlscontUiue  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  (APQT)  as  a  tool  or  meas- 
ure for  job  placement  and  advancement  be- 
cause the  present  use  of  the  APQT  violates 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  "OrlHts 
vs.  Duke  Power  Company"  which  requuSs 
euminatlon  of  unnecessary,  artificial  and 
arbitrary  obstacles  to  employment;      ' 

2.  Discontinue  the  pracUce  of  sUnply  trans- 
ferring an  ofacer  found  gvUlty  of  perpetrating 
discrlmlnatton  based  upon  race,  national  ort- 
gln.  religion  and  sex.  and  instead  provide 
disciplinary  action,  commensurate  with  the 
violation,  up  to  and  Including  dismissal  from 
the  service; 

3.  Abolish  the  Administrative  (less  than 
honorable)  Discharge  which  characterizes  a 
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dUhonorable  condition  and  foBten  continued 
discrimination  In  education  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities, and 

4.  Review  the  "Statiis  of  Forces  Agree- 
ments" which  the  United  States  has  with  the 
several  foreign  cotintrles  In  which  American 
service  men  and  women  are  stationed,  with 
a  view  towards  guarantee  of  constitutional 
and  human  rights  for  American  service  per- 
sonnel. 

5.  OtO  and  manpower  trcAninii 
(Atk^ted) 

Whereas,  the  civil  rights  movement  and  Its 
leaders  know  the  urgent  need  for  Job  train- 
ing for  returned  Vietnam  minority  veterans 
and  unemployed  and  underemployed  minori- 
ties who  are  still  the  last  hind  and  the  flnt 
fired,  and 

Whereas,  the  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers  In  106  cities  and  41  states  have 
for  almost  ten  years  pioneered  In  Job  train- 
ing and  have  placed  on  Jobs  more  than  100,- 
000  minority  citizens,  many  of  them  return- 
ing veterans,  and 

Whereas,  32  United  States  Senators,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  have  co-sponsored  a« 
OIL  Bill  designed  to  expand  this  program  by 
legislation,  and 

Whereas,  a  funding  crisis  now  exists  which 
will  result  In  105  OIC  faculties  closing  down 
by  August  16,  1973  unless  emergency  fimds 
are  made  avaUable  from  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  cloetng  of  these  fa- 
cilities comes  at  a  time  when  they  are  crit- 
ically needed. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  64th  Con- 
venUon  of  the  NAACP  support  the  passage 
of  Manpower  Training  legislation  to  oontmue 
to  expand  OIC  and  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Domestic  Council  to 
take  necessary,  emergency  steps  to  provide 
adequate  fimds  until  legislative  action  Is 
completed. 

IT.  dVH.  BIGHTS 

Revenue  sharing 
(Referred  to  Board) 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Revenue 
Sharing  law  was  passed.  In  spite  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  1971  Convention  which  asked  the 
Congress  to  reject  the  allotment  of  federal 
funds  to  states,  cotmtles,  and  cities  without 
restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  these  funds,  we 
propose  that  proper  poUtlcal  and/or  legal  •«- 
tlon  be  taken  to  secure  amendments  to  the 
present  legislation  to  Include  adequate  civil 
rlgbts  safe-guards,  including  meaningful  cit- 
izens participation  In  planning  the  use  of 
funds  and  federal  review  and  supervision  of 
how  federal  monies  are  spent. 

In  keying  with  NAACP's  stated  position 
(1971)  on  Revenue  Sharing,  we  direct  NAACP 
local  branches  and  State  Conferences  to: 

1.  Develop  programs  of  education  so  that 
members  wUl  know  what  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing law  says,  how  it  works,  how  much  money 
Is  involved,  and  how  they  may  share  In  set- 
ting priorities  for  the  use  of  Revenue  Shar- 
ing funds;  „M^i 

2.  Organize  to  bring  necessary  p<^tloal 
pressures  to  bear  upon  public  officials  to 
bring  about  desired  results; 

3.  Keep  the  commvmlty  Informed  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  Revenue  Sharing;  and 

4.  Pile  complaints  Involving  the  discrimi- 
natory and  frivolous  use  of  Revenue  Sharing 

funds. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnaon 

(Referred  to  Board) 

Whereas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  the  mov- 
ing factor  in  the  enactment  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive body  of  civil  rights  laws  since  the 
«nactment  of  the  13th,  14th  and  16th  Amend- 
ments, and 

Whereas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  Initiated  the 
"War  on  Poverty"  and  tried  to  aUevlate  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  disad- 
vantaged, and 

Whereas,  although  the  programs  experi- 
enced Iwth  success  and  failure,  there  was 


nevertheless  substantial  benefit  to  both  white 
and  nonwhlte. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  NAACP 
go  on  record  memcwlallzlng  the  leadership 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  advanc- 
ing civil  rights  and  alleviating  poverty  on 
the  national  level. 

Ratification  of  Genocide  Conx>ention 
(Referred  to  Board) 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  NaUons  36  years  ago  ad(q>ted  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  Oenoclde;  and 

Whereas,  75  nations  have  now  ratified  thU 
history-making  Convention;  and 

Whereas,  the  umted  States  Senate  once 
again  has  before  it  an  opportunity  to  ratify 
the  Oenoclde  Convention; 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  64th 
Anpiifti  Convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
call  upon  the  U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  the  Oeno- 
clde Convention,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Intent  of 
this  Resolution  be  communicated  forthwith 
to  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

v.   COMMTTinCATIOMS 

Distortion  of  netos  by  the  pubHe  media 
Whereas     the      Public      Communications 
Media  has  a  responsibility  to  the  entire  com- 
munity to   honestly   report   and   articulate 
events  of  community  Interest, 

We  hereby  condemn  the  practices  of  some 
facilities  and  organizations  which  edit.  Slant 
and  use  distorting  tactics,  when  reporting  on 
the  news  of  blacks  and  other  minorities, 
which  lead  to  fear  and  skepticism  In  the 
community. 

TX.    CONSTTMm    PBOTZCTION 

(Referred  to  Board) 

We  reaffirm  our  basic  policy  statements  In 
the  area  of  consumer  protection  and  direct 
the  National  Board  of  Directors  to  comply 
with  the  mandate  of  the  63rd  Annual  Con- 
vention by  creating  a  national  Information 
office  on  consumer  protection  to  provide  the 
following  services: 

1.  To  research  federal,  state  and  local  legis- 
lation In  the  consumer  field  and  translate  the 
same  Into  layman's  language; 

a.  To  disseminate  Information  upon  re- 
quest to  local  branch  consumer  protection 
committees; 

3.  To  provide  interpretation  and  guidance 
on  complicated  Issues  e.g.  the  President's 
Phase  U  Economic  Plan  in  layman's  lan- 
guage; 

4.  To  identify  and  refer  consumer  consult- 
ant services  and  financial  resources  for  pro- 
grams to  branches  that  propose  to  initiate 
concrete  programs  of  action. 

We  further  direct  that  a  written  progress 
report  be  made  to  the  66th  Annual  Conven- 
tion in  New  Orleans. 

Vn.  ZCOlfOMlC  DXVIXOPMKNT 

Black  and  minority  group  advancement  and 
economic  survival 

(AdapttA) 

Whereas,  the  thrust  of  Black  eoonomlc 
sdvancement  programs  have  had  their  major 
effect  on  snuill  biisinesseB  catering  to  a  lim- 
ited market,  and 

Whereas,  Black  economic  advancement 
m\ut  find  its  solutions  in  the  larger  market 
places  of  unlimited  broad -based  utilization 
of  the  service  or  product  to  be  produced  or 
distributed,  and 

Whereas,  n>tM<<"g  corporations  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  free  enterprise  have  acq\iired 
and  maintained  their  favored  tax  considera- 
tions, and  continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
these  longstanding  practices;  now 

Therefore  be  it  rescdved,  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  create  an  Economic  Development 
Commission  consisting  of  national  and  re- 
gional representatives  charged  with  the  fid- 
lowing  responsibilities: 

1.  To  investigate,  research,  compile  and 


assess  all  information  relating  to  the  exist- 
ing resources  and  programs  designed  to  pro- 
mote Black  economical  survival  and  advance- 
ment. 

3.  TX)  call  a  summit  meeting  of  major  cor- 
porations, labor,  conuneroe.  finance  and  gov- 
ernment agencies,  relate  our  finding,  and  lay 
concrete  plans  for  positive  cooperative  action 
for  meamngful  Indepth  Black  Involvement. 

8.  To  structure  a  vehicle  to  monitor  civil 
rights  compliance  where  i^pllcable  under 
the  CivU  Bights  Act  1964  Title  VIZ. 

Vni.  KDUCATIOIf 

1.  School  deaegregatlon  plana 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  it  is  customary  for  some  Federal 
Judges  to  establish  bl-raclal  committees  com- 
prised of  litigant/defendant  and  community 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
school  desegregation  plans,  and 

Whereas,  said  plans  are  limited  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  Intended  to  achieve 
m^l^■nTn1lTn  integration  of  pupils,  due  In  part 
to  the  Influence  of  political  considerations 
and  public  opinion  based  on  emotional  rather 
than  factual  entitles. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  where  school  desegre- 
gation plans  are  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
school  officials,  negotiated  or  the  result  of 
litigation.  NAACP  Branches  or  their  represen- 
tatives must  not  become  party  to  or  give 
support  or  approval  of  any  school  desegrega- 
tion plan  or  settlement  affecting  the  local 
conununlty  without  first  consulting  with  and 
submitting  said  plan  In  writing  to  the  legal 
and  education  departments  of  the  National 
Office  for  examination  and  written  approval. 
2.  School  desegregation  and  the  metro 
principle 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  nationwide  trend  of  with- 
drawal of  white  citizens  from  the  inner  ci- 
ties metropolitan  area  to  the  suburbs  has 
resulted  in  resegregation  of  schools  in  such 
areas;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  evident  that  in  order  to 
correct  this  growing  evil  It  is  necessary  to 
effectively  desegregate  the  system,  for  courts, 
legislative  bodies  and  school  boards  to  treat 
metropolitan  areas  as  a  unit  in  developing 
effective  desegregation  plans,  thereby  disre- 
garding city  and  county  lines  and  other  tradi- 
tional boundaries  so  that  the  educational  in- 
eqxilties  of  the  inner  city  wlU  be  treated  in 
conjunction  with  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  Bubiube. 

Whereas,  acquiring  of  political  power  by 
black  people  remains  an  important  goal  of 
NAACP.  but  not  at  the  expense  of  sentencing 
tfi^^fftTMiM  of  minority  youngsters  to  the  fata- 
lity of  the  mental  death  inflicted  bj  the  in- 
equities Inherent  In  segregated  schools. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  so  long  as  the  racism 
rampant  In  America  today  continues  to  per- 
vade the  considerations  of  school  boards,  pub- 
lic officials,  courts  and  othsr  powers  that 
control  the  tax  base  and  school  financing, 
black  people  have  no  choice  save  to  employ 
the  political  pragmatism  ot  making  equality 
of  edticatlonal  opportunitlss  available  to  mi- 
nority youngsters  by  ssnding  them  to  school 
where  the  tax  dollar  Is  equitably  q>ent — the 
racially  integrated  school. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  NAACP 
Branches  vigorously  support  the  metro  prin- 
ciple as  a  viable  technique  to  be  employed 
in  the  elimination  of  segregated,  unequal  ed- 
ucational systems  forced  on  minority  chil- 
dren, and  resist  with  equal  vigor  all  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Individuals  and  organizations 
to  TT'<rnmiMi  ths  importance  of  metropolitan 
school  districts. 

3.  Beading  performance 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  number  of  youngsters  suffer- 
ing f^m  reading  dlsablUties  Is  astronomical, 
and  the  effects  of  poor  reading  are  far-rsach- 
ing  and  oontrlbuts  to  disruptive  claMroom 
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behavior,  functional  illiteracy,  and  the  oon- 
ssq\aent  Inability  to  gain  meaningful  em- 
ployment and/or  pursuit  of  higher  educa- 
tional goaU, 

Now  be  it  therefore  resolved  that: 

1.  MAAO  Branches,  youth  oouneils.  college 
chapters  and  yoiuag  adult  councils  are  oaUed 
upon  to  mcmitor  school  systems  to  determine 
if  they  are  in  compliance  with  state  and 
federal  performance  and  anti-dlsorlmlnation 
guidelines  as  regards  reading  programs; 

3.  In  localities  found  to  be  in  noncompli- 
ance, the  branch  Is  instructed  to  seek  ap- 
propriate remedial  action. 

BE  rr  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the 
National  Education  Department  launch  a 
campaign  to: 

1.  Provide  InfM^nation  directly  to  local 
units  concerning  reading  programs  (testing, 
utilization  of  personnel,  qualifications  cf 
personnel,  methods  of  evaluation) , 

3.  Conduct  reading  workshops  at  state  and/ 
or  regional  conference  meetings  to  Inform  the 
membership  of  the  techniques  employed  in 
reading  programs, 

3.  Seek  to  define  the  reading  needs  of  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  students  in  their 
respective  communities,  and  to  identify 
what,  if  anything,  local  school  systems  are 
doing  to  meet  those  needs.  Findings  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  National  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

4.  The  National  Education  Director  U  in- 
structed to  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
the  product  of  the  branch  studies  along  with 
reoonunendations  for  action  at  the  July,  1974 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

4.  Antidiscrimination  taiM  and  education 
programa 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  It  Is  an  emerging  policy  of  the 
present  National  Administration  to  channel 
Federal  funds  for  education  programs  to 
state  and  local  governments  with  "no  strings 
attached",  and 

Whereas,  states  that  have  historically  dis- 
criminated against  minorities  will  not  dls- 
oonttnue  these  practices  of  their  own  voli- 
tion. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  NAACP  Branches  call 
on  the  civil  rights  division  of  the  VS.  Justice 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  fulfill  their  re- 
qmnsibUitles  to  enforce  antl-dlscrimlnation 
UwB  under  'HUe  VI  of  the  1064  Civil  Bights 
Act  in  all  education  programs  where  tax 
monies  are  spent,  with  strict  application  of 
penalties  against  school  districts  guilty  of  In- 
fractions. 

Be  it  fiuther  resolved,  that  in  any  edu- 
cational system  where  the  n.S.  Department  of 
Justice  and/or  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare do  not  enforce  the  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 
laws  luider  any  title  programs,  the  local 
branch  shall  Initiate  Its  own  legal  suit 
against  that  educational  system  and/or  take 
any  other  appropriate  actiim  to  force  ocxn- 
pllance  with  the  laws. 

5.  Desegregation  of  State  ayatema  of  higher 

education 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  black  state -supported  ctdleges 
were  established  by  public  officials  to  per- 
petuate segregation,  and 

Whereas,  the  tax  support  of  racially  sepa- 
rate institutions  Is  imeonstitutional.  and 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  Is  unequivocally  com- 
mitted to  the  total  integration  of  all  tax- 
supported  Institutions  serving  the  public,  and 

Whereas,  NAACP  commitment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  black  educators  Is 
no  less  today  than  it  has  been  through  the 
years  of  precedent-setting,  NAACP-spons(»red 
oovirt  victories  won  In  their  behalf, 

Wheress,  sUte  leglslatiires  historically 
have  disproportionately  allocated  funds  to 
the  racially  separate  sute  colleges,  and 

Whereas,  said  states  are  at  long  last  being 


compelled  to  dlsmantie  their  dtial  higher  ed- 
ucation systems,  and 

Whereas,  experience  has  shown  that  black 
teachers  and  administrators  have  some- 
times been  discriminated  against  in  the  dis- 
mantiing  process. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  NAACP  Branches  in 
states  affected  promptiy  move  to  Involve 
themselves  in  the  process  of  dlsmantiing  dtwl 
higher  education  systems  to  Insure: 

1.  That  present  racially  identifiable  col- 
leges and  universities  in  doss  proximity  be 
merged  equitably. 

3.  That  any  and  all  desegregation  plans  ef- 
fectively protect  the  status  of  black  adnUn- 
Istrators,  teachers  and  students  and  provi- 
sions to  guto-antee  same  be  developed. 

3.  That  public  colleges  maintain  low  tui- 
tions and  open  admission  policiss. 

4.  That  the  make-up  of  governing  boards 
for  these  Institutions  refiect  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  state. 

6.  That  any  board,  agency,  committee  or 
sub-unit  thereof  created  to  effect  the  deseg- 
regation of  a  state  higher  education  system 
have  an  equal  number  of  black  and  white 
persons, 

6.  That  the  integration  of  predominantly 
black  Institutions  be  accomplished  in  ways 
that  recognize,  protect  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  black  administrators  and  faculty, 

7.  That  the  desegregated  institutitms  adopt, 
develop  and  maintain  curricula,  remedial 
and  other  special  programs  that  will  permit 
the  enrollment  and  education  of  students. 
Irrespective  of  race,  who  have  been  disad- 
vantaged m  their  prior  public  school  sdu- 
catlon. 

8.  That  monies  be  applied  equitably  by 
governing  boards  in  order  that  predoml- 
nanUy  black  colleges  can  effectively  com- 
pete with  predomlnantiy  white  colleges. 

6.  Emergency  school  aid  act  regulations 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  guidelines  of  the  emergency 
school  aid  act  passed  by  Congress  Include 
provisions  for  denial  of  ESAA  funds  to  school 
districts  foimd  to  be  In  violation  of  antt- 
dlBGrlmlnatlon  clauses  of  the  act,  and 

Whereas,  the  withholding  of  ESAA  funds 
to  school  districts  with  segregated  schools 
remains  a  monetary  Incentive  for  tbeee 
districts  to  develop  school  desegregation 
plans,  and 

Whereas,  any  relaxation  of  ESAA  guide- 
lines would  undermine  the  entire  desegrega- 
tion process  and  endaniger  the  compliance 
attempts  of  funded  school  districts,  and 

Whereas,  Caq>ar  Weinberger,  Secretary 
of  H.E.W.  has  expressed  an  intention  to  sub- 
vert the  guidelines  so  that  ESAA  grants  may 
be  made  to  four  school  districts  found  in 
noncompliance:  Los  Angeles,  California; 
Tuscaloosa.  Alabama;  Princeton,  Ohio  and 
Chicago.  Illinois  with  Title  I  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Aid  to  Education  Act. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
relaxation  of  ESAA  guidelines  approved  by 
Congress  and  any  attempts  by  the  Secretary 
of  HJB.W.  to  disburse  federal  funds  to  school 
districts  m  violation  of  civil  rights  regula- 
tions will  be  Interpreted  as  a  direct  violation 
of  the  law. 

Further  be  it  resolved,  that  NAACP 
branches  In  Chicago,  ninoU;  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  and  Prin- 
ceton, Ohio  and  others  In  conjunction  with 
the  National  Legal  Department  Initiate  legal 
action  immediately  against  the  UB.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
7.  Corporal  puniahment 
(Adopted) 

Whereas.  Corporal  Punishment  Is  being 
used  in  many  school  systems  as  a  repressive 
meas\ire  against  minority  students  to  harass, 
intimidate  and  repress  minority  students  into 
a  state  of  complete  passivity  within  or  flight 
from  the  education  process. 


Now  therefore  be  it  reserved,  that  tlM 
various  branches,  youth  councils  and  col- 
lege chi4>ters  seek  the  adoption  in  scbocd 
systems  of  non-corporal  means  of  dlsclplins 
and  due-process  hearings  for  students 
charged  with  offenses  before  disciplinary 
action  ts  taken  against  them. 
8.  Black  American  Museum  of  History  attd 
Culture 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  Black  Amertoan  Museum  of 
History  and  Culture,  located  in  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  and 

Whereas,  the  rationale  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  national  enterprise  In  this  locality 
was  heavily  baaed  upon  the  facts  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier's  historical  background 
with  respect  to  the  Unierground  Bailroad 
ot  the  Pre-ClvU  War  Era  and,  most  Im- 
portantty,  the  turn  of  the  century  Niagara 
Movement — the  forerunner  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and 

Whereas,  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
one's  fellowman  Is  conducive  to  better  ap- 
preciation, respect  and  acceptance,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  one  of  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  that  all  Americans 
be  presexrted  and  viewed  in  the  light  oT  their 
true  being  and  value. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  in  National  Executive 
Sessions  at  Its  64th  Annual  Convention,  go 
on  record  as  supporting  the  concept  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Black  American  Museum  of 
History  and  Culture  and  urges  all  of  its 
Branches,  State  and  Regional  Conferences, 
and  Its  National  Organization  and  Offices  to 
support  this  undertaking  and  assist,  where 
possible,  this  organization  in  Its  assemblage 
of  Information  and  leads  (especially  with 
respect  to  the  Niagara  Movement.  Civil  and 
Hiunan  Rights,  and  the  NAACP) . 

9.  Right  to  classmates  of  different  races 
(Adopted) 

We  reaflbm  our  traditional  position  on 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
children  and  call  upon  each  NAACP  branch 
to  set  as  its  interim  goal  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  inducing  school  boards  to  xise  every 
meaos  to  guarantee  every  child  the  right  to 
have  classmates  of  other  races  and  to  use 
every  effort,  including  the  hiring  of  teachers, 
where  necessary,  to  insiue  that  every  child 
have  the  right  to  work  with  at  least  one 
teacher  of  a  different  race. 

IX.  roanoK  aitaiis 

I.  South  Africa 

(Referred  to  Board) 

Whereas,  today  in  South  Africa  where  two 
million  white  persons  control  a  government 
that  enforces  policies  of  apartheid  which 
gives  rise  to  laws  which  deny  civil  rights  to 
and  fail  to  recognize  the  basic  himian  rights 
of  16  mUllon  black,  two  million  colored  and 
1^  mUllon  Indian  people,  and 

Whereas,  black  South  Africans  are  denied 
free  compiilsory  education,  resulting  in  mas- 
sive Illiteracy  leading  to  crass  exploitation  in 
emplojrment  and  other  areas  of  life. 

Whereas,  the  organization  ASSECA  (the 
Association  for  South  African  Education  and 
Cultural  Advancement)  requires  support  to 
carry  out  its  program  and  secure  educational 
opportunities  for  all  black  children  in  South 
Africa,  and 

Whereas,  the  organization  ASSECA  (the 
American  corporations  with  Interests  In 
South  Africa)  has  led  to  some  wage  increases 
and  improved  working  conditions. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  national 
office  conduct  a  program  urging  American 
corporations  with  interests  m  South  Africa 
to  continue  to  raise  the  wages  of  black  work- 
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en  until  Mxvj  eqiul  the  pay  of  white  work- 
en.  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  ezecutlv* 
director  be  directed  to  communicate  with 
A88BCA  to  determine  ways  In  wblcb  tbe 
NAACP  can  provide  technical  aaslstanoe  and 
support  to  further  Its  program  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  blacks  In  South  Africa. 
2.  RuaaUm  Jews 
(Referred  by  Board) 

In  keeping  with  our  historic  concern  for 
the  plight  of  disadvantaged  minorities  every- 
where, we  call  attention  to  that  of  those 
Jews  In  Russia  who  are  made  to  pay  large 
sums  to  the  government — ostensibly  for  their 
government  subsidized  education — before 
being  permlted  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  other 
countries  of  their  choice. 

We  call  upon  our  Federal  administration 
to  use  the  good  Influences  of  the  American 
government  to  gain  relief  from  this  tyranny, 
to  the  end  that  these  Russian  Jews  may 
enjoy  the  freedoms  and  privileges  to  which 
all  human  beings  are  entitled. 

X.  HoxraiifG 
1.  The  IUxon  hoitsing  freeze 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  sudden  termination,  suspen- 
sion and  cancellation,  earlier  this  year,  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  subsidized  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs  by  Mr.  Nixon, 
without  providing  replacement  programs  to 
take  their  place,  strikes  a  cruel  and  Inhuman 
blow  at  the  low  and  moderate  Income  families 
of  our  nation  and  Hmaoka  of  further  anti- 
black,  anti-poor  stances  pursued  by  this  Ad- 
ministration, 

Whereas,  incalculable  and  Irreparable  harm 
has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  racial  harmony, 
minority  economic  progress  and  equal  hous- 
ing opportunity.  This  cutback  Is  a  setback 
for  millions  of  deprived  Americans  who  des- 
perately need  better  housing  now  at  prices 
they  can  afTord, 

Whereas,  failures  In  federal  housing  pro- 
grams have  not  been  the  fault  of  the  poor, 
who  are  the  real  victims  of  this  moratorium. 
Paulty  administration,  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption of  federal  housing  officials  and  ex- 
ploitative practices  of  speculators,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  present  need  to  reform  na- 
tional housing  policies. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  we  vigoroxisly 
oppose  these  precipitous  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  call  upon  his  Administration  to 
promptly  release  Impounded  funds  and  to  re- 
sume processing  all  applications  meeting  the 
requirements  of  present  law,  and  that  present 
subsidized  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  be  continued  without  Inter- 
ruption until  new  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  adequately  funded. 
2.  The  Federal  Government's  role  in  houaing 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
tfrban  Development  has  called  the  private 
sector  to  make  recommendations  on  what 
the  federal  government's  role  In  housing  and 
should  be,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  NAACP  has  a  long  history 
of  Involvement  and  concern  with  federal 
housing  programs  and  Is  desirous  of  seeking 
major  reforms  Ln  present  programs,  most  of 
which  have  not  adequately  met  needs  of 
the  majority  of  black  and  poor  people  of 
this  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  major  housing  legisla- 
tion this  year  and  our  vlevrs  should  be 
brought  to  their  attention. 

It  is  hereby  resolved,  that  the  delegates 
here  assembled  go  on  record  as  calling  for 
the  federal  government  to  adopt  new  pro- 
grams that  would: 

I.  Establish  a  strong  cons\uner-cltlzen  pro- 
-tectlon  office  within  HUD  to  prevent  abuses 
to  the  users  of  all  federally-assisted  housing 
and  community  development  programs. 


a.  Create  a  National  Center  for  Nonprofit 
Housing  with  adequate  funds  to  train  and 
assist  sponsors,  establish  achievable  perform- 
ance standards,  provide  grants-in-aid  of 
bousing  sponsorship,  and  expand  and  fund 
nonprofit  activities  to  include  counseling, 
fair  housing  services,  planning  actlvltlM,  and 
tenant  services,  establish  offices  In  the  more 
rural,  agricultural  and  Isolated  areas, 

3.  Provide  direct  low-interest,  long-tenn 
loans  to  the  poor  to  purchase  decent  hous- 
ing, and  grants  to  centers  In  form  of  hous- 
ing maintenance  allowances. 

4.  Link  the  approval  of  housing  to  the 
approval  of  community  development  and 
planning  activities  and  by  authorizing  the 
commitment  of  funds  beyond  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

6.  Help  correct  the  effects  of  past  discrimi- 
nation by  funding  paraprofesslonal  programs, 
fellowships  and  set-aaldee  of  subsidy  funds 
for  use  by  disadvantaged  minorities. 

6.  Fund  tbe  expansion  of  HUD's  Equal  Op- 
portunity staff  to  assure  a  proper  review  and 
monitoring  of  civil  rights  requirements  In  all 
programs,  and  to  provide  tbe  necessary  au- 
thority to  achieve  full  compliance  with  same. 
3.  CUrU  rights  oversight  in  Farmers  Home 
Administration 

(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  directives  on  "XTSDA  policy  on  OlvU 
Rights"  and  said  directives  establish  re- 
quirements for  all  of  Its  Agencies  to  follow 
In  order  to  assure  that  Its  programs  are 
equally  benefiting  racial  minority  groups, 
and  \ 

Whereas,  t^e  Parmers  Home  Administration 
administers  tlTe  rural  housing  programs  and 
makes  direct  government  loans  In  aid  of  poor 
rural  families,  and 

Whereas,  this  Agency's  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  tbe  above  direc- 
tives has  been  frequently  monitored  by  the 
NAACP  National  Office  during  the  past  year, 
and 

Whereas,  we  have  determined  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Its  Farmers 
Home  Administration  have  both  failed  to 
adhere  to  and  comply  with  Its  own  directives 
all  to  the  detriment  of  black  and  other  mi- 
nority residents  In  rural  areas  who  are  being 
denied  equal  services, 

It  is  hereby  resolved,  that  this  Convention 
go  on  record  as  condemning  tbe  laxity  and 
Up  service  given  to  civil  rights  enforcement 
In  programs  administered  by  these  agencies 
of  government. 

It  Is  further  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  take 
any  and  all  actions  that  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  compliance  with  all  laws,  regula- 
tions and  directives.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  appropriate  legal  action  to  secure 
these  results.  In  further  support  of  this  reg- 
ulation, all  units  of  tbe  Association,  especially 
those  serving  the  rural  areas  of  the  South,  are 
directed  to  investigate  the  level  of  services 
and  funds  provided  to  minorities  by  county 
and  state  offices  of  tbe  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  promptly  f\imlsb  such 
Information  to  the  National  Office  of  NAACP 
tor  evaluation  and  action. 

4.  State  housing  activities 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  fair-share  housing  plan  orig- 
inated by  the  N.T.  State  Urban  Development 
Corporation  (UDC)  contained  several  Inno- 
vative administrative  tools  such  as  the  power 
to  override  zoning  and  building  code  regula- 
tions of  local  communities. 

Whereas,  local  communities  have  histori- 
cally neglected  the  bovislng  needs  of  tbe  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  New  York  has  recent- 
ly bowed  to  the  pressure  of  those  opposing 
low  Income  housing  development  In  suburban 
communities  by  removing  tbe  1068  authority 
to  override  local  exclusionary  zoning. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that : 


1.  The  NAACP  condemn  the  action  of  the 
N.T.  Legislature  and  Oovemor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller In  pulling  the  teeth  of  UBC  Aid,  and 

3.  Urge  tbe  creation  In  all  states  of  state 
bousing  authorities  with  the  power  to  over- 
ride local  exclusionary  sonlng  and  building 
codas. 

5.  Safe  neighborhoods 
(Adopted) 

We  condemn  tbe  poor  management  and 
official  neglect  that  has  permitted  the  spread 
of  hazards  to  physical  safety  and  unsani- 
tary conditions  In  public  housing  projects. 
Such  problems  are  at  a  crisis  stage  In  many 
high  rise  projects  and  present  grave  danger 
to  residents,  particularly  tbe  elderly. 

We  Instruct  our  branches  to  begin  immedi- 
ate efforts  to  correct  these  conditions  and. 
where  necessary.  Institute  legal  actlona 
against  those  officials  responsible  for  neglect 
of  their  duty. 

Accumxilation  of  refuse,  poor  street  light- 
ing, Inadequate  zoning  standards  and  often 
total  absence  of  fair  and  effective  policing 
are  the  characteristics  of  most  neighborhoods 
occupied  by  the  poor. 

For  the  most  part,  these  conditions  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  Indifference,  neglect 
and  outright  discrimination  by  local  govern- 
ments. 

We  call  upon  our  branches  to  begin  pro- 
grams of  action  that  will  force  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  the  kinds  of  services  that 
will  Insure  adequate  safety,  sanitation  and 
health  standards  In  neighborhoods  occupied 
by  the  poor  as  well  as  In  so-called  middle 
class  and  affluent  areas. 

As  part  of  the  program  to  Improve  condi- 
tions In  poor  neighborhoods  we  expect  ovu 
branches  to  rely  upon  the  advice  and  cooper- 
ation of  those  who  live  In  such  neighborhoods 
and  are  the  unwilling  victims  of  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  them. 
8.  Retention  of  bieek-ovned  lands  in  the 
South 

(Adopted) 

Whereas  the  ownership  of  real  property 
has  always  been  a  mainstay  of  tbe  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Individuals,  families  and 
groups,  and 

Whereas  over  many  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  erosion  In  the  landholdlng  of  Negro 
Americans  throughout  the  South,  especially 
the  rural  South,  with  Increasing  numbers  of 
Negroes  losing,  surrendering  or  selling  lands 
that  have  been  under  their  family  control  for 
years,  and 

Whereas  to  an  unrecognized  extent,  theae 
losses  reflect  the  exploitation  and  trickery  of 
whites  who  victimize  often  unsuspecting 
blacks  and  other  minorities. 

Be  it  resolved  that,  the  NAACP  states  as 
a  principle  that  It  seeks  tbe  preeervation 
of  landowning  by  Negroes  and  that  it  op- 
posees  all  practices  aimed  at  depriving  Ne- 
groes of  their  land  and  that  It  call  upon 
bzancbee  and  other  units  to  offer  counsel, 
support  and  assistance  within  their  capa- 
bility to  black  landowners  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  land,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Associa- 
tion provide  within  Its  capability,  program 
direction  designed  to  aid  In  implementing 
the   purposes   of    this    resolution. 
7.  Defeat  of  WidnaU  MIZ 

Whereas  legislation  popularly  known  as 
the  "Brooke  Amendment",  limits  the  rents 
of  public  housing  families  to  a  maximum  of 
35  percent  of  their  Income,  and 

Whereas  a  recent  court  victory  by  the  Na- 
tional Tenants  Organization  further  low- 
ered rents  for  tenants  in  public  housing  by 
Insuring  them  of  the  full  Income  deductions 
provided  by  the  Congress  and  denied  by  the 
Nixon  Administration,  and 

Whereas  federally-assisted  public  housing 
provides  tbe  best  opportunity  for  the  very 
poor  to  have  decent  and  adequate  shelter 
and.  In  many  cities,  p<^lcles  are  being  Im- 
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plemented  that  deny  such  housing  to  those 
who  need  it  the  moet,  and 

AVhereas  the  "Brooke  Amendment"  is 
threatened  with  repeal  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
RepresentaUves  by  proposed  leglaUtlon  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Wldnall  Bill".  The  Wldnall 
Bill  would  remove  language  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937  which  requires  the  government 
to  take  Into  account  ".  .  .  the  rent  paying 
ability  of  tbe  family  .  .  ."  It  would  require 
families  on  welfare  to  pay  a  larger  portion 
of  their  beneflts  for  rents  while  also  raising 
the  rents  of  other  poor  tenants,  and 

Whereas  over  half  of  the  tenants  In  public 
housing  today  are  black  or  other  minorities 
and  thus  would  be  harmed  the  most  by  such 
legislation. 

We  hereby  resolve,  that  the  NAACP  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  passage  of  tbe  Wldnall 
BUI  (B.B..  8103)  and  further  we  urge  the 
branches  of  NAACP  to  Immediately  call  or 
write  their  Congressmen  to  vote  against  Its 
^>proval. 

i.  The  Better  Communities  Act  of  1973 
(Adopted) 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Nixon's  concept  of 
a  "New  Federalism",  the  Administration  has 
submitted  to  tbe  Congress  on  a  proposed 
"Better  Communities  Act"  to  replace  tbe 
categorical  grants  for  Model  Cities,  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Programs,  Rehabilitation 
Loans,  Code  Enforcement,  and  other  essen- 
tial community  development  programs. 

Funds  to  continue  such  programs  would  be 
provided  directly  to  city,  county,  and  state 
governments,  through  special  revenue  shar- 
ing with  little  or  no  federal  control  over  their 
use — and  not  until  July,  1074. 

Besides  tbe  one-year  loss  In  funding  critic- 
ally needed  urban  projects,  this  backdoor  re- 
turn to  "local  home-rule"  government  Is 
Inimical  to  the  beet  Interests  of  minorities 
and  cannot  but  help  to  impede  racial  prog- 
ress and  deny  poor  Americans  tbe  beneflts 
to  which  they  should  be  entiUed.  The  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  statutes  and  re- 
quirements for  equal  housing  opportunities 
cannot  be  effectively  assured  if  left  to  the 
discretion  of  local  officials  who  are  often- 
times biased.  The  further  weakening  In  this 
bill  or  meaningful  citizen  participation  re- 
quirements represents  a  further  erosion  of 
the  opportunities  for  blacks  to  correct  the 
Inequities  perpetuated  by  many  local  gov- 
ernments. 

This  proposed  legislation  also  lacks  any 
statement  to  require  that  federal  funds  be 
used  to  achieve  speclflc  national  objectives, 
nor  does  it  make  any  provision  for  federal  re- 
views to  assure  performance.  Further,  there 
Is  no  mention  of  requirements  for  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  low-income  families,  or 
to  eliminate  slums  and  upgrade  community 
development  efforts,  this  bill  should  not  be 
acted  upon  until  after  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  act  to  provide  an  adequate 
replacement  for  the  new  froeen  housing-sub- 
sidy programs. 

The  NAACP  does  hereby  go  on  record  as 
being  vigorously  opposed  to  passage  of  the 
Better  Communities  Act  in  its  present  form. 
We  call  for  all  units  of  the  Association  to 
register  their  opposition  promptly  by  hold- 
ing meetings  with  or  writing  to  their  elected 
representatives  In  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

XI.  HOSPITALS,  RKSI.TH  AND  WKLTABE 

1.  Delivery  of  health  and  medical  service 
(Referred  to  Board) 

Whereas,  the  83rd  Annual  Convention 
passed  a  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  a 
task  force  that  would  be  established  to  ex- 
amine the  ways  In  which  tbe  organizational 
capacities  of  the  Association  may  best  be 
utilized  In  promoting  better  delivery  of 
health  and  medical  services  to  minority 
groups;   and 

Whereas,  tbe  National  Board  of  Directors 
has  yet  to  establish  such  a  task  force; 


Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  64th  An- 
nual Convention  direct  the  National  Board 
to  Implement  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
83rd  Annual  Convention  and  inomedlately 
establish  a  task  force  on  delivery  of  Health 
and  Medical  Services,  using  such  person- 
nel as  It  feels  requisite,  and  not  necsesarllj 
restricted  to  the  Board,  staff  or  membership; 
and  that  this  Task  Force  be  given  a  one-year 
mandate  to  examine  the  ways  in  which  the 
organizational  capaclUes  of  the  Association 
may  best  be  utilized  In  promoting  better 
delivery  of  health  and  medical  services. 

That  among  the  speclflc  assignments  of  the 
Task  Force  shaU  be  (1)  a  review  of  existing 
federally-funded  programs  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  this  information;  (3)  the  monitor- 
ing of  such  programs  at  the  local  level  so 
aa  to  detect  and  prevent  failure  due  to  racial 
discrimination  uid  other  factors;  (3)  the 
calling  of  public  attention  to  areas  of  health 
and  medical  need  not  yet  sufficiently  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  authorities;  and  (4)  tbe 
provision  of  technical  or  other  assistance,  as 
our  means  permit,  to  NAACP  units  seeking 
to  be  usefully  involved  In  programs  designed 
to'lmprove  the  delivery  of  health  and  medical 
services  In  their  communities. 

2.  Comprehensive  child  care 

Whereas,  comprehensive  child  care  legis- 
lation should  allow  for  the  participation  of 
families  with  both  moderate  and  substantial 
means  po  that  child  development  services  do 
not  become  economically,  socially  or  racial- 
ly segregated,  and  should  provide  for  parent 
and  concerned  citizen  Involvement  In  deci- 
sion making  about  the  program  at  the  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  levtis  of  government,  »"«i 
Whereas,  local  oommtwltles  should  have  tbe 
opportunity  to  apply  for  Federal  funds  to 
operate  such  services  without  prior  approval 
by  tbe  State  In  order  to  offset  veto  power 
of  interests  groups  who  may  be  adverse  to 
providing  eerrlces  that  are  sponsored  by 
black  communities,  and 

Whereas,  provision  should  be  made  to  al- 
locate fimds  for  the  construction  of  child 
development  faculties  and  the  training  of 
staff. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  NAACP  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  enact  comprehensive  child  care  leg- 
islation that  gives  priority  to  a  range  of  edu- 
cation, social  services,  health  and  nutrition 
to  those  children  victimized  by  poverty  and 
racism  and  removes  tbe  cost  of  providing 
adequate  day  care  service  from  the  celling  of 
Federal  financial  participation  in  expendi- 
tures for  social  services. 

3.  Day  care  special  food  program 

Whereas,  the  various  programs  for  feeding 
poor  children  are  threatened  by  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  Impounding  Oongressional- 
ly  appropriated  funds; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  urge  the 
Federal    government   to   see   to  It   that   all 
children  have  adequate  nutrltloiu  meals. 
4.  Welfare  and  employment 

Whereas,  the  State  Supreme  Courts  of  both 
Indiana  and  New  York  have  ruled  that  Wel- 
fare applicants  and  recipients  are  required 
to  accept  available  employment  as  an  alter- 
native to  receiving  Public  Assistance, 

Whereas,  other  states  can  be  expected  to 
Implement  the  same  practice. 

Whereas,  in  the  historical  past  State  Wel- 
fare administrations  have  been  discrimina- 
tory In  their  practices  often  compelling  mi- 
nority group  members  to  either  accept  menial 
low-paying  jobs  further  compotindlng  a  con- 
dition of  underemploymet. 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  has  always  supported 
programs  that  call  for  and  provide  for  Jobs 
for  those  able  to  work  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  rather  than  depend  on  a  public 
dole. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  branches  be 
Instructed  to  immediately  begin  to  monitor 
tbe  welfare  administration  practices  so  that 
employment  programs  are  conducted  In  a 
humane  and  non-dlBcrlinlnatory  manner  to 


prevent  imdue  hardship  and  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  group  welfare  applicant 
and/or  recipient. 

S.  Social  security 

Whereas,  changes  In  S.8.  Law  effective 
7/1/73  and  1/1/74  wlU  now  place  responslbU- 
Ity  for  financial  care  of  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  disabled  on  U.S.  Otovemment  at  a  flat 
grant  of  tl30  per  month,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  past  states  have  had  thla 
req>onslblllty,  in  addlUon  to  grants,  to  pro- 
vide needed  services  such  aa  seelng-eye  docs, 
prosthasto  for  the  disabled,  etc..  and 

^f^MTtttB,  the  Federal  government  In  this 
law  change  does  not  now  make  it  mandatory 
for  states  to  continue  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices or  malnteln  the  current  grant  levels- 
Be  It  FMoIved,  that  the  NAACP  Stete  Con- 
ferences and  branches  to  go  on  recoid  urg- 
ing states  to  continue  the  provision  and  the 
maintenance  of  current  'grant  levels  to  the 
aged,  the  blind  and  the  disabled. 
6.  Alcoholism 

Whereas.  In  spite  of  ito  legal  and  social  ac- 
ceptance, alcohol  continues  to  be  the  most 
single  dreaded  scourge  of  our  people  and; 

Wheras.  many  f  amUles  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  the  lack  of  avaU- 
able  Information  on  aervlcea  and  can  for 
alcohol  abusers; 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  caU  upon 
the  Congress  to  extend  and  improve  existing 
programs  that  seek  cures  for  tbe  disease  of 
alcoholism  and  provide  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  Its  victims. 

7.  StckU  cell  anemia 

We  reaffirm  our  resolution  adopted  In  1973 
caUlng  on  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  to  assign 
the  highest  priority  to  establishing  a  program 
of  research  to  attack  and  eradicate  thU  dread 
disease. 

Be  It  resolved  that  tbe  NAACP  both  na- 
UonaUy  and  locaUy  vigorously  oppose  any 
»nd  all  legislation  that  Is  (1)  compiUsory  in 
nature  and.  (2)  restrictive  to  any  racial 
group.  ' 

a.  SterUieation  of  teenagers  in  Alabama 
Whereas,  tbe  Montgomery.  Ai«h«i«a  riaaj 
Planning  Clinic,  a  delegate  OBO  Agency,  thru 
funds  received  from  DHKW  to  c^>erate  a  fam- 
ily planning  program,  and 

Whereas,  such  programs  are  designed  for 
tbe  purpose  of  helping  low  income  families 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  poverty  which 
arises  because  of  the  lack  of  such  knowledge. 

Whereas,  the  Montgomery.  Ai^Kni^f,  Fkun- 
Uy  Planning  Clinic  is  alleged  to  have  "steri- 
lized" several  teenage  black  children  under 
the  guise  of  a  Family  Planning  Grant, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  tbe  AUbama  State  Con- 
ference of  the  NAACP  conduct  a  PubUc  Hear- 
ing on  this  and  aU  other  family  planning  pro- 
grams In  the  sute  of  Alabama  to  determine 
the  pervasiveness  of  theee  programs  and  to 
establish  culpabUlty. 

Be  It  also  resolved,  that  the  National  Office 
NAACP  use  Its  Influence  to  demand  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  federal  and  sUte  agencies 
In  this  hearing  and  provide  further  support 
to  the  State  Conference  In  this  effort. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  tbe  Alabama 
State  NAACP  Conference  be  directed  to  Join 
with  tbe  legal  representatives  of  families 
found  to  have  been  exploited  by  this  and 
similar  programs. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  tbe  National 
NAACP  Office  call  on  aU  federal  agencies  hav- 
ing mandates  for  CivU  Rights  compliance 
imder  Title  VI  of  the  1984  ClvU  Rights  Act, 
to  step  up  compliance  reviews  and  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  where  violations  are  noted. 

Zn.   INTERNAL  ATFAIIS 

1.  Creation  of  emergency  fund  for  NaACP 
(Adopted) 
Whereas,  tbe  NAACP  has,  since  1909  de- 
fended  Negroes   against   onslaughts   predl> 
cated  on  racial  animus  and  bigotry;  and 
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Whereas.  Negroes  are  under  a  state  of 
■togs;  and 

Whereas,  the  cturent  state  of  alege  thivftt- 
ens  to  destroy  or  cripple  many  of  the  reme- 
dial  Instruments    (evolved   thorugh   leglsla- 

tloD)  Which  the  NAACP  has  relied  upon  to 
eliminate  discrimination  and  segregation  In 
such  areas  as  bousing,  education  and  irel> 
fare;  and 

Whereas,  at  enormous  financial  cost  of  op- 
erating the  National  Office,  the  leading  school 
desegregation  case  now  pending  In  the 
Courta  was  filed  by  the  Detroit  NAACP  Branch 
the  outcome  of  which  may  largely  determine 
the  fate  of  public  school  deaegregatlon  in 
America;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  now  declared  that  administratively- 
created  school  segregation  In  the  North  la 
violative  of  the  TTjB.  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  black  Americans  are  desperately 
looking  to  the  NAACP  for  protection,  leader- 
ship and  aid  in  redressing  their  grievances 
In  other  critical  areas;  and 

Whereas,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  are  arrayed 
against  the  NAACP  as  it  seeks  to  desegregate 
public  schools  and  to  otherwise  protect  Negro 
Americans  from  attacks  being  made  against 
their  constitutional  and  human  rights;  and 

Whereas,  black  people  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  courts  and  litigation  in  a  massive 
way;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  exists  for  the  retention 
and  utilization  of  additional  lawyers  on  the 
national,  regional  and  local  levels  in  the 
fighting  off  of  these  attacks  in  the  courts. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  Pec^le  create  an  emergency  fund  of 
not  less  than  $300,000  to  be  applied  toward 
the  costs  of  protecting  Negroes  during  the 
present  state  of  siege.  To  raise  this  fund  m 
addition  to  the  Freedom  Fund  Assessment, 
each  Branch  shall  be  assessed  under  a  plan 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  National  Office.  This 
assessment  shall  take  effect  on  September  1, 
1973,  be  payable  into  the  National  Office 
quarterly  thereafter,  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  two  years. 

2.  High  school  youth  councils 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  implementation  of  the  1964 
Brown  decision  has,  in  some  cases,  resulted 
in  the  integration  of  buildings  rather  than 
of  pe<9le,  and 

Whereas,  the  North  Carolina  State  Con- 
ference of  Touth  Councils,  Denver  and  De- 
troit youth  councils  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  problem  at  different  times 
through  their  efforts  to  establlsb  high  school- 
baaed  NAACP  Touth  CotincUs  and  to  pro- 
mote an  awareness  among  minority  students 
and  parents  of  their  constitutional  rights  as 
<q>poaed  to  those  of  the  educational  system. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Director  in  collaboration  with 
the  Director  of  Branches,  laimch  an  all-out 
effort  to: 

1.  Organize  high  school  youth  councils, 

3.  Provide  students  rig;hts  information  to 
students  and  parents,  and 

3.  Conduct  educational  workshops  at  state 
and/or  regional  conference  meetings  to  In- 
form the  membership  of  the  techniques  to  be 
employed  in  organizing  high  school  units 
and  m  pursuing  an  NAACP  strategy  in  the 
area  of  students  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Youth  Director  and  the  Director  of  Branches 
and  Field  Administration  be  instructed  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  their  activities  In 
these  areas  in 

1.  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  National  Youth  Work  Com- 
mittee, and  to  Include  the  same  in  their 
Individual  annual  reports  on  the  statru  of 
Youth  and  College  Division  and  the  Branch 
Department. 


i.  Correctional  afatra 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  blacks  and  other  minorities  re- 
leased from  penal  Institutions  encounter 
community  resistance  In  their  attempt  to 
reenter  the  geoertl  population,  and 

Whereas,  many  organisations  have  set  up 
programs  to  ease  such  reentry,  by  way  of  half 
way  houses  and  other  faculties. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  NAACP,  through  its 
local  branches,  recognize  Its  oUlgatlons  to 
assist  such  persons  and  undertake  effective 
programs  to  counsel  such  inmates  prior  to 
release  to  ease  their  return  to  society  and 
continue  such  assistance  upon  release. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  local  branches 

undertake  this  program  as  a  priority  and 

that  proper  notices  be  sent  to  all  judicatories 

»»^"g  for  tlieir  concern  and  involvement. 

4.  Convention  planning 

(Adopted) 

We  reaffirm  our  resolution  on  convention 
planning  adopted  by  the  80th  Annual  Con- 
vention and. 

Further  resolve  that  the  Convention  Plan- 
ning Committee  secure  a  firm  commitment 
from  hotels  in  convention  cities  to  the  effect 
that  as  of  a  day  certain  the  rates  to  be 
charged  convention  delegates  will  be  an- 
nounced to  the  Association. 


3.  FKPO  eotnmi$s1on$ 


1.  Monitoring  minority  representation  on 

congressional  staffs 

(Adopted) 

Whereas,  affirmative  action  programs  have 
been  established  by  private  industry  and 
governmental  agencies  to  ensure  all  black 
people  and  other  minorities  an  opport\inlty 
to  participate  In  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  economy:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  passed  the  EEO 
Act  in  1972  requiring  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams with  reports  of  progress  to  the  civil 
service  and  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commissions;    and  • 

Whereas,  many  Congressmen  fall  to  employ 
minorities  on  their  Congressional  staffs, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  all  NAACP  units  ex- 
amine and  monitor  the  minority  representa- 
tion on  Congressional  staffs  in  their  respec- 
tive dlstricta  and  report  disparities  to  the 
national  office,  and  enter  into  efforts  directly 
with  members  of  Congress  to  secure  minority 
representation  on  their  staffs. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  If  the  congress- 
man does  not  respond,  the  NAACP  will  pub- 
licly denounce  his  Insensitivlty  to  minority 
problems. 

2.  Farah  strike 
(Adopted) 

Whereas,  employees  of  the  Farah  Com- 
pany manufactiirers  of  Farah  Slacks,  El 
Paso.  Texas,  a  substanatlal  number  of  whom 
are  Mexican-American  citizens,  have  chosen 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
as  their  bargaining  agent,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  certified  it  accord- 
ingly, and 

Whereas,  these  employees  are  seeking  de- 
cent wages,  hours  and  working  conditions, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Farah  Company  refuses  to 
reoognise  the  employees'  bargaining  agent. 

Be  it  reserved,  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
go  on  record  as  condemning  the  refusal  to 
recognize  the  employee's  bargaining  agent 
and  the  efforts  of  employees  to  Improve  work- 
ing conditions  and  wage  levels,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  con- 
demns the  employment  at  illegal  alien  work- 
ers (people  who  live  in  Mexico  and  work  in 
TTB.  bOTder  cities)  while  millions  of  natlve- 
iMMrn  UJ9.  citiaens  beg  for  gainful  employ- 
ment and  at  ttie  same  time  an  estimated  8 
million  aliens  are  gainfully  employed  in  Jobs 
deserved  by  Americans,  especially  aui  youth 
and  returning  Vietnam  Veterans. 


(Adopted) 

Whereas,  many  cities  and  states  have  ee- 
tabllabed  FKFC  Ootninlaslona  which  are  re- 
quired to  forbid  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment Without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  distressing  lack  of 
enf  oroenvent  on  a  timely  basis. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  aU  NAACP  units  lo- 
cated In  Jurisdictions  which  have  such  laws, 
call  upon  their  legislators  and  executives  to 
establish  and  monitor  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams to  provide  sufficient  staff  and  funds  to 
process  all  the  complaints  that  are  brought 
before  them  with  thoroughness  and  dispatch. 

XIV.  POLmcAL  aonoM 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunitjf 

We  resolve  that  the  NAACP  National  Con- 
vention take  whatever  action  necessary  to 
fiave  the  United  States  Congress  pass  a  con- 
inuing  resolution  to  Insure  the  continua- 
tion of  OEO  at,  at  least  the  same  dcdlar  level 
as  last  year. 

ZV.   BKLBIOM 

1.  National  NAACP  Church  Daf 
(Adopted) 

Inasmuch  as  the  NAACP,  down  through 
the  years  has  worked  closely  and  received 
oo<q>eration  from  most  churches  throughout 
this  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  ch\u-ch  has  played  a  great  part 
in  the  victories  of  this  Association  since  Ita 
inception  In  the  freedom  fight,  and 

Whereas,  the  work  of  the  Association  con- 
tinues to  need  and  depend  upon  the  church 
for  much  of  Its  programs, 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  National 
Office  seek  the  endorsement  of  national 
denominations  of  this  program  and  call  upon 
the  churches  throughout  this  nation  to  set 
aside  a  special  day  at  which  It  shall  be  known 
as  National  NAACP  Church  Day,  and  that  this 
day  be  on  a  Sunday  closest  to  May  17  the 
anniversary  data  of  the  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Sducatton  decision. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Church  Work 
Committee  of  all  branches  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  Implementing  this  resolution  in 
their  area. 

2.  Minority  chaplains 

(Adopted) 

Whereas,  blacks  and  other  minorities  com- 
prise a  dlsportlonate  percentage  of  prison 
peculation  throughout  the  land,  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  hoq>ital  population, 
and 

Whereas,  few  black  and  other  minority 
ministers  serve  in  the  position  of  Chaplam  to 
such  prisons,  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 
thus  depriving  many  inmates  of  spiritual 
leadership  that  they  might  otherwise  enjoy 
from  members  of  their  ethnic  composition. 

Be  it  therefore  recolved,  that  NAACP 
branches  undertake  concerted  drive  to  place 
black  and  other  minority  ministers  In  these 
Institutions  as  Chaplains,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  branches 
work  with  such  ministerial  organizations  as 
are  available  in  their  locale  to  implement 
this  resolution. 

SVI.    TOTTTH    WOBK 

i.  Youth  employment 
(Adopted) 

Wheress.  during  the  sximmer  months  as 
many  as  3  million  youth — a  heavy  propor- 
tion of  them  minority  youth — will  be  seek- 
ing summer  employment,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  limit  or  Impound  fund- 
ing for  youth  employment  already  allocated 
by  Congress  thus  disproportlonaUy  affect- 
ing minority  youth. 

Be  it  therefore  reoirived  that: 

1.  The  NAACP  National  Convention  to  go 
on  record  opposing  sub-mlnlmum  wsges  for 
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jonxtf  people  as  »  dlqiroportloDato  restraint 
on  their  purchasing  power. 

3.  We  call  upon  the  President  to  restore 
all  impounded  or  otherwise  UlesaUy  wlthhdd 
funding  to  youth  employment  programs. 

1.  We  call  upon  the  President  to  provide 
the  leadership  In  encouraging  the  private 
sector  to  employ  youth  during  the  summer 
months. 

2.  Student    tuapeneion    and    expulsion 

(Adopted) 

Whereas,  suspensions  and  eq>ulslons  of 
Uack  students  In  pul^c  schools  has  reached 
epidemic  jiroportlons,  and 

Whereas,  in  most  Incldente  Involving  both 
black  and  white  studente  only  the  black  stu- 
denta  are  arbitrarily  punished,  and 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  liegal  Department 
was  successful  in  getting  a  Federal  rallng 
through  the  United  States  6tb  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  that  prohlblta  expulsion  of  stu- 
dsnto  prior  to  a  proper  hearing. 

Therefore  be  It  reatdved,  that  NAACP 
Youth  Councils.  College  Chapters,  Branches 
and  State  Conferences  be  iirged  to  lobby 
vigorously  In  their  mumclpal  and  state  gov- 
emmente  for  passage  of  legislation  requiring 
school  dlstricta  to  adopt  and  Implement  such 
policies,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Office  of  NAACP  notify  State  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation of  this  resolution  and  request  them 
to  require  the  local  school  dlstricta  to  pub- 
licize their  policies  In  dealing  with  student 
suspensions  and/or  expulsions. 

Be  It  also  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  e4th 
Convention  strongly  urge  all  local  school  dls- 
tricta and  state  educational  agencies  to  adopt 
a  policy  providing  proper  hearings  to  stu- 
dente before  they  are  suspended  and/or  ex- 
pelled from  schools  and  representation  of 
their  own  choice,  and  that  the  local  scbool 
dlstricta  utilize  the  assistance  of  local  NAACP 
branches  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  studente  being  suspended  and/or  expelled 
from  school. 

3.  Educational  exoellenoe 
(Adopted) 

With  the  blatant  racism  that  Is  prevalent 
In  many  of  the  nation's  public  schools,  black 
youth  are  beset  with  many  problems  in  ac- 
quiring a  quality  education  yet,  we  cannot 
help  but  urge  that  studenta  do  as  much  as 
they  can  to  get  the  best  educational  training 
that  Is  possible  wliile  \n  schotd. 

We  urge  our  studente  to  seek  to  do  the 
vwy  best  that  they  can  in  academics  and  we 
caution  sgalnst  subsUtuUon  of  false  racial 
pride  fads  for  real  learning  experiences.  We 
deplore  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  time,  re- 
sources and  facilities  within  the  academic 
setting  which  prohlblte  maximum  learning 
and  accrual  of  knowledge  and  training.  We 
strongly  condemn  the  attitude  of  doing  Just 
enough  to  get  by  with  no  attempt  to  sur- 
pass or  excel,  tberefcM« 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  NAACP  urge  aU 
Of  Ito  unite,  particularly  youth  unite  to  en- 
courage studente  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  rigor  of  academic  pursuit. 

4.  Emotionally,  mentally,  and  retarded 

classes 

(Adopted) 

The  NAACP  calls  upon  all  Branches,  Youth 
OouncUs  and  College  Chapters  to  take  what- 
ever action  necessary  to  Insure  that  black 
studenta  are  not  being  in<i<«criTninfcT>tTy 
placed  in  EMR  classes  as  punishment  for 
disciplinary  and  other  non-academic  related 
reasons. 

NAACP  Branches  should  seek  the  passage 
of  laws  requiring  (a)  proper  psychoaogloal 
evaluation  (b)  written  parental  consent  fol- 
lowed by  regular  up-date  oonferenoea. 

Further,  the  National  Convention  goes  on 
record  as  opposing  any  admlntotratlMi  of 
drugs  or  deprsssante  for  the  purpose  of  oon- 
troUIng  children  who  are  hyperactive  or  as 
dtsolpllnary    punishment    without    written 


oonsent  of  parente  after  juitlfloatton  of  need, 
and  proper  certlflcation  of  the  administrator, 
and  upon  reoonunendatlon  of  a  dootor  ap- 
pruved   by  the  pioente  or  guardians. 
S.  Adult  responsilMtttf 

(Adopted) 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Constltutton 
provides  for  enfraitchlsement  of  all  Amerl- 
oan  dtlaens  18  years  old  and  older. 

Therefore  be  It  reedved,  that  the  NAACP 
enoourage  all  state  legislatures  to  adopt 
rlghte  bills  guaranteeing  persons  18  years  of 
age  and  older  all  of  thoae  rlghte  and  rotyonsl 
billtles  preeently  enjoyed  by  the  adult  popu- 
lation. 

«.  Student  respont(bitttie» 
Adopted 

Whereas,  we  abhor  and  condemn  anti-eodal 
behavior  at  all  strata  of  our  society  and  will 
aggreeslvtfy  pursue  Ita  elimination  with  the 
same  vigor  that  we  pursue  the  constitutional 
rlghte  of  studente.  and 

Whereas,  it  hss  always  been  the  policy  at 
NAACP  to  protect  the  rlghte  of  minority 
studente  when  they  are  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination by  insensitive  educators  whose 
negative  attitudes  towards  minority  children 
refiect  the  racism  Inherent  in  a  segregated 
society,  and 

Whereas,  black  chUdren  have  a  Teaponal- 
blUty  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  to 
Identify  and  reject  every  vestige  of  racism 
that  restrict  their  access  to  a  free  and  open 
school  society. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  NAACP 
Branches,  Touth  Councils  and  College  Chap- 
ters imlte  and  strengthen  their  efforta  In 
pursuit  of  the  constitutionally  guaranteed 
human  and  civil  rlghte  of  stiidents,  by  every 
legal  means  available;  further,  that  black 
studenta  develc^  the  political  sophistication 
to  coalesce  with  studenta  of  other  races  who 
demonstrate  a  sensitivity  fc»-  protection  of 
the  rlghte  of  all  studente,  and 

Be  It  also  resolved,  that  NAACP  Touth 
Councils  and  OoUege  Ch^ters  call  upon 
their  peers  to  reject  reverse  raolsnx;  the  atti- 
tudes and  practices  by  some  black  studente 
that  result  in  the  perpetuation  of  racial  Iso- 
lation In  desegregated  schools,  and 

Be  It  also  resolved,  that  piusult  of  the 
aforementioned  goals  must  not  be  construed 
to  Imply  NAACP  protection  of  youthful  stu- 
dent perpetrators  of  violence  so  pronounced 
in  urban  schools. 

xvn.  loscsLL&mova 


1.  No- fault  insurance 
Referred  to  Board 

In  light  of  the  1973  Convention  dedsion 
to  establish  a  task  force,  whoee  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  study  no-faiilt  and  other  forms 
ot  Insurance  with  a  view  to  recommend  a 
policy  decision  on  such  matters, 

WherecM,  the  last  report  given  to  the  Sep- 
tember, 1073  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  Directors  was  retiuned  to  the  Committee 
for  further  study,  a  subsequent  r^xxt  was 
released  including  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  AprU,  1973. 

Therefore   be   it   resolved,   that  the  task 
force's  recommendations  be  adopted  as  pub- 
lished with  content  and  recommendations. 
2.  Frank  WilU 

WhMvas,  the  uncovering  of  the  political 
quagmire  known  as  "Watmigato"  stems  from 
the  diligent  execution  of  duty  by  Frank  Wills, 
a  black  security  officer;  and 

Whereas,  the  action  ot  this  American  re- 
sulted In  the  i4>prehensk)n  of  more  who  were 
burglarizing  the  headquarten  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Wills  continued  to  be  denied 
the  recognition  and  commendation  he  de- 
serves. 

Be  it  resolved.  thoA  the  NAACP  go  on  record 
praising  Mr.  Wills  and  also  citing  him  for  his 
Important  part  In  revealing  the  extent  of 
lawlessness  and  oorruption  at  ttis  highest 
levels  of  government. 


S.  Bicentennial  Ootnmi$Honi 

Whereas,  bl -centennial  oommlasiaos  are 
being  ^pointed  in  the  states  of  our  nation 
to  symbolize  the  historical  and  cultural  con- 
tributions of  ethnic  groups, 

Whereas,  the  omission  of  Blacks  <m  com- 
mission and  the  exclusions  of  the  Black 
man's  contributions  have  occurred  in  several 
states. 

Be  it  reaolved,  that  branches,  state  con- 
ferences and  youth  and  ooUege  chi^ters 
monitor  the  actions  of  these  commissions  •■^4 
strongly  oppose  discriminatory  praetloes 
wtoerever  they  occur. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  federal 
government  be  called  upon  to  withhold  all 
federal  funds  of  bl-centennlal  projecto  imttl 
such  discriminatory  acte  are  ourtaUed. 
4.  Preservation  of  Beale  Street  a*  a  National 
Black  Historic  and  Cultural  Center 

In  keeping  with  our  concern  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  sites  and  their  algnlfl- 
oance  to  Black  culture,  we  recommend  ^™< 
urge  vigorous  action  for  the  development  of 
Beale  Street  as  a  national  cultural  center 
to  be  fedenOly  chartered  and  funded  In  the 
form  at  a  nonprofit  corporation,  and 

Whereas,  Beale  Street  is  nationally  known 
as  the  street  of  the  birth  of  the  blues,  and 

Whereas,  the  Memphis  Hoiising  Authority 
has  initiated  action  for  this  historic  site  to 
be  developed  by  commercial  developers  with- 
out regard  or  concern  for  the  black  cultural 
significance  of  the  area,  and 

Whereas,  HX7D  through  ita  match  Institu- 
tional Study  has  said  that  Beale  Street  should 
be  developed  as  a  natural  cultural  center 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Black  History  and 
Black  Culture. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Memphis 
Branch  be  urged  to  Intensify  ita  efforta  to 
establish  Beale  Street  as  a  national  Black 
Historic  and  Cultural  Center,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Memphis 
Housing  Authority  reconsider  their  decision 
and  terminate  an  agreement  it  made  that  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  HUD  study,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  this  convention  siq>- 
porte  the  recommendation  of  the  feasibility 
study  and  direct  ita  housing  department  to 
utilize  Ite  resources  in  this  endeavor,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  be  invcdved  In  this  matter  with 
the  view  of  helping  to  carrying  out  the  in- 
tent of  this  resolution. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANGE 
IN  THE  U.S.  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statemait  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Toweh) 
with  an  attachment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfc^ows: 

Statemxnt  or  Skmatok  Towkk 
Mr.  President,  today  we  have  received  a 
message  from  the  President  and  the  Treasury 
Department  regarding  the  outline  of  their 
major  legislative  program  for  reform  of  our 
financial  regulatory  system.  Although  the 
draft  legislation  Is  not  yet  prepared,  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  proposal  is  indicated  m 
the  message.  And  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  description  in  ^e  message  of  the 
essentials  of  the  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoxD  following  my  remarks,  so  that  inter- 
ested citizens  across  the  country  can  have 
an  immediate  chance  to  review  this  In- 
formation. 

BaOOKlCXNDAnONS   FOS    ChaNOB   IK   THX   U.S. 
FiNAirCIAL  Ststxic 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Our  country  depends  on  a  strong,  efficient 
and   flexible  financial  system   to  promote 
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8o\ind  economic  growtli.  Including  tbe  provi- 
sion of  adequate  funds  for  bousing.  Such  a 
system  Is  one  wblch  allows  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of 
borrowers  and  lenders,  large  and  small,  and 
Is  free  to  make  full  use  of  technological 
Innovations. 

Events  during  this  decade,  however,  have 
revealed  significant  defects  In  the  opera- 
tions of  our  financial  Institutions.  On  two 
recent  occasions  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  moved  to  restrain  the  economy.  It 
was  found  that  the  Inadequacies  of  our  flnan- 
cisil  structures  created  unnecessarily  severe 
burdens  for  the  business  community  and  the 
consuming  public.  The  consumer-saver  was 
denied  a  fair  market  return  on  his  savings, 
while  the  consumer  and  "nnaii  businessman, 
as  borrowers,  often  could  not  obtam  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  their  requirements. 

The  inflexibility  of  our  financial  system  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  methods  used 
by  the  Government  to  direct  credit  flows — 
methods  designed  to  meet  the  depressed  eco- 
nonUc  conditions  of  the  1930's'but  poorly 
stated  to  cope  with  the  expansionary  condi- 
tions of  the  past  decade.  In  recent  years, 
government  regulations  have  limited  the  ef- 
flciency  and  flexibility  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem. Ironically,  those  regulations  that  were 
designed  m  part  to  keep  a  steady  flow  of 
fiinds  moving  into  housing  loans  actually 
served  to  diminish  that  flow,  severely  penal- 
izing both  the  borrower,  who  could  not  ^d 
funds,  and  the  saver  who  received  an  tm- 
fairly  low  retvim  on  his  savings. 

As  the  Oovemment  tries  to  play  Its  proper 
role  In  building  a  better  financial  system, 
we  must  proceed  with  one  basic  assimiptlon: 
the  public  Interest  is  generally  better  served 
by  the  free  play  of  competitive  forces  than  by 
the  imposition  of  rigid  and  unnecessary 
regulation. 

By  law,  thrift  institutions — a  category  pri- 
marily composed  of  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations but  also  including  mutual  savings 
banks — were  created  to  provide  funds  for 
housing  by  malntaming  large  holdmgs  ot 
residential  mortgages.  However,  earnings  on  ^ 
holdings  of  previously  acquired  mortgages 
do  not  respond  to  changes  m  market  Interest 
rates.  When  market  rates  rise,  the  ablUty  of 
thrift  Institutions  to  attract  funds  is  limited 
and  their  ability  to  lend  addlUcnal  mortgage 
money  Is  diminished. 

Attempts  to  alleviate  this  problem  by  re- 
strictive laws  and  regulations  have  achieved 
very  little  at  great  cost.  The  main  technique 
has  been  to  impose  ceilings  on  the  interest 
rates  that  financial  institutions  could  pay 
savers  for  fimds.  The  result,  however,  has 
often  been  a  reduction  In  the  flow  of  deposits 
to  financial  institutions.  In  many  cases.  In 
fact,  deposits  have  been  withdrawn  so  that 
they  could  be  Invested  m  higher  yielding  se- 
cvuities.  Thus  interest  ceilings  that  were  in-  » 
tended  as  a  protective  shield  for  the  housing 
market  turned  out  instead  to  be  an  addi- 
tional b\irden. 

Interest  rate  ceilings  proved  harmful  to 
Americans  both  as  savers  and  as  borrowers 
In  the  late  1960's.  Because  the  Interest  rate 
ceilings  for  deposits  were  often  below  mar- 
ket Interest  rates,  small  savers,  who  de- 
pended on  banks  and  other  savmgs  institu- 
tions, were  denied  a  fair  rate  of  return  on 
their  money.  On  the  borrowing  side,  smaller 
mcreases  in  savings  deposits  resulted  in  a 
sharp  drop  In  loan  funds  available  to  con- 
sumers and  small  business  firms. 

Since  financial  institutions  were  {M-ohlblted 
from  paying  better  interest  rates,  they  were 
forced  to  compete  for  customers  In  other 
ways.  Much  of  the  public  had  to  settle  for 
so-called  "free  services"  or  even  offers  of 
consumer  goods  when  in  fact  they  may  have 
preferred  to  receive  higher  interest  on  their 
d^KMlts.  In  addition,  such  competition  often 
led  to  Increases  In  operating  costs  which 
prevented  lending  rates  from  declining  irtien 
credit  conditions  later  eased. 


Finally,  because  of  reduced  Inflows  of  sav- 
ings, thrift  institutions  cut  back  on  their 
mortgage  lending  or  borrowed  from  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  which  had  to  pay  market 
rates  for  their  fimds.  Although  the  Federal 
Oovemment  stepped  in  and  picked  up  some 
of  the  slack,  mortgage  flows  were  stiU  dis- 
rupted. 

Recognlzmg  the  need  for  actton  on  all 
these  problems,  I  appointed  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Financial  Structiire  and  Beg- 
ulation  during  my  second  year  as  President 
to  study  this  entire  matter  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  reforming  our  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  Commission's  report 
identified  quite  precisely  the  causes  of  rigid- 
ity and  Instability  In  our  financial  institu- 
tions. Its  reconunendatlons  were  of  major 
assistance  m  our  further  deliberations  con- 
cerning the  best  ways  to  correct  the  weak- 
nesses in  our  financial  system. 

The  time  to  correct  those  weaknesses  has 
come.  Oxa  current  efforts  to  fight  inflation 
and  preserve  the  value  of  the  dt^lar  at  home 
and  abroad  require  strong  financitU  markets. 
Without  strong  markets,  the  American  pub- 
lic will  be  forced  once  again  to  bear  exces- 
sive burdens. 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  those  burdens  will  be 
even  greater  in  the  I970's  than  they  were  in 
the  1960's.  Educated  by  the  last  two  credit 
crunches  and  by  constant  advertisements 
about  interest  rates,  even  the  small  saver 
will  shift  his  funds  to  places  offering  higher 
yields.  As  market  rates  rise  above  passbook 
ceilings  and  the  saver  shifts  his  fimds  to 
obtain  the  higher  interest  rates,  the  result 
may  be  that  little  loan  money  is  available 
from  financial  institutions. 

In  keeping  with  that  analysis,  I  wUl 
propose  to  the  Congress  legislation  designed 
to  strengthen  and  revitalise  our  financial 
Institutions.  These  prcqxMals  may  be  divided 
into  seven  major  areas: 

(1)  Interest  ceilings  on  time  and  sayings 
deposits  should  be  removed  over  a  6>^  year 
period. 

(2)  Expanded  deposit  services  for  consum- 
eT«-ttB,^|(leraIly  chartered  thrift  institutions 
and  biuiKs  should  be  allowed. 

(3)  lavestment  and  lending  alternative 
for  federally  chartered  thrift  institutions  ana\ 
banks  should  l>e  expanded. 

(4)  Federal  charters  for  stock  savings  and 
loan  institutions  and  mutual  savings  banks 
should  be  permitted. 

(5)  Credit  unions  should  be  provided  with 
greater  access  to  funds. 

(8)  FHA  and  VA  mterest  ceUlngs  should 
be  removed. 

(7)  The  tax  structure  of  banks  and  thrift 
Institutions  should  be  modified. 

These  recommendations  would  achieve  the 
basic  reforms  our  flnancial  system  requires. 
They  represent  the  best  suggestions  from 
many  different  sources — from  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  and  from  business.  Govern- 
ment, consumer  and  academic  communities. 

The  first  five  of  these  recommendations 
are  designed  to  provide  Increased  competition 
among  banks  and  thrift  institutions.  Such 
competition  would  help  to  eliminate  the  in- 
equities now  Imposed  upon  the  small  saver 
and  borrower.  My  recommendations,  and  the 
increased  competition  that  would  follow. 
Should  reduce  the  cost  of  the  entire  pack- 
age of  flnancial  services  for  the  consumer. 
Furthermore,  the  saver  would  l>e  assured  a 
fair  return  on  his  money.  In  addition,  thrift 
Institutions  would  t>e  strengthened,  so  they 
would  no  longer  need  the  Government  sup- 
port required  In  the  past. 

Recommendations  0  and  7,  along  with  the 
other  recommendations,  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote adequate  funds  for  consumer  needs, 
including  housing  finance.  It  Is  clear  that 
Interest  ceumgs  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgage 
loons  have  failed  to  keep  costs  down,  as 
evidenced  In  part  by  the  widespread  use  of 
dlMount  "points."  At  the  same  time,  these 
ceilings  have  restricted  the  flow  of  private 


funds  Into  mortgage  markeU.  I  wUl  urge  that 
individual  states  foUow  oiur  lead  and  remove 
similar  barriers  to  housing  flnance  where- 
ever  such  barriers  exist. 

The  final  recommendation  would  substan- 
tially broaden  the  base  of  hoiislng  flnance. 
Although  the  final  detaUs  have  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  acUve  consideration  is  bemg 
given  to  the  creation  of  an  Income  tax  credit 
tied  to  investments  in  housing  mortgages. 
Such  a  credit  would  be  available  to  all  lend- 
ers and  could  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
percentage  of  Invested  funds  held  in  the 
form  of  such  mortgages. 

These  recommendations  are  not  the  only 
steps  being  taken  to  strengthen  the  housing 
flnance  market.  In  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message  on  Commumty  Development  of 
March  8,  1973,  I  pledged  that  this  Adminis- 
tration would  undertake  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  our  housing  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  would  recommend  new  policies  to 
eliminate  waste  and  better  serve  the  needy 
An  interagency  task  force,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Lynn,  is  now  completing 
that  task,  and  my  recommendations  will  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

My  recommendations  on  restructuring  fl. 
nanclal  InsUtutions  represent  a  coordinated 
approach  to  this  challenge,  and  I  urge  that 
they  be  considered  as  a  package.  For  ex- 
ample, removing  interest  ceUings  wUl  not 
make  a  positive  contribution  unless  banks 
and  thrift  institutions  can  expand  their  de- 
posit and  lending  services.  FlexlbUity  and 
efficiency  wUl  be  enhanced  by  placing  com- 
peting tastitutions  on  a  roughly  equal  foot- 
ing with  regard  to  three  essential  considera- 
tions: deposit  powers,  lending  powers,  and 
tax  burdens.  Finally,  the  tax  recommenda- 
tion and  the  removal  of  FHA  and  VA  Interest 
ceilings  will  help  ensure  more  adequate  funds 
for  housing.  The  need  for  reform  of  our 
flnancial  Institutions  Is  pressing.  I  urge  the 
Ctongress  to  give  these  proposals  its  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

_^    „  Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitk  Housk,  August  2,  1973. 


SvincABT  or  thx  Pbxsidcmt's 

RXC  O  M  MXNDATTOMa 

Events  dixrmg  the  latter  part  of  the  1960's 
showed  that  VS.  financial  markets  are  ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  periods  of  credit  re- 
stramt.  As  interest  rates  rose  because  of 
InflaUon,  thrift  institutions  faced  a  severe 
proflt  squeeze  which  threatened  to  cut  off 
funds  for  housing. 

Attempts  to  alleviate  the  crtsis  by  regu- 
lation, mainly  the  imposition  of  ceUlngs  on 
the  amoimts  flnancial  institutions  could  pay 
for  funds,  failed  to  keep  funds  fiowing  Into 
the  Institutions  at  previous  levels. 

Interest  ceUlngs  adversely  affected  the 
public  directly  and  indirectly.  In  their  role 
as  savers,  for  whom  the  thrift  instituUon 
was  a  major  place  at  which  to  save,  consum- 
ers were  denied  a  market  rate  of  return  on 
their  money.  Moreover,  thrifts  reduced  In  a 
disproportionate  manner  the  availability  of 
fxmds  to  consumers  and  small  business 
firms. 

Less  direct,  but  equally  costly  to  the  pub- 
Uc,  mterest  ceUlngs  contributed  to  severe 
setbacks  In  efforts  to  meet  our  bousing  ob- 
jectives, and  helped  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's attempt  to  combat  Infiatlon  with 
monetary  policy  needlessly  cosUy  and  com- 
plicated. 

The  time  to  correct  those  defects  in  our 
flnancial  structure  is  now.  Current  efforts  to 
flght  inflation  and  preserve  the  value  of  the 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad  require  strong 
flnancial  institutions.  Without  them,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  burdens 
of  credit  restraint  wUl  be  even  greater  than 
before. 

Financial  InstltuUons  are  to  be  strength- 
ened by  phasing  out  RegiUatlon  Q  over  a  BH- 
year  period;  permitting  all  fedmdly  chart- 
ered banks  and  thrift  Uisututlons  to  offer  a 
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fuU  range  of  checking  and  savings  accounts, 
and  permitting  federally  chartered  thrifts  to 
offer  consiuner  and  real  estate  related  loans 
m  competition  with  banks.  Housing  flnance 
wlU  l)e  strengthened  by  the  elimination  of 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  Veter- 
ans Administration  Interest  ceUings  and  by 
a  tax  credit  to  all  taxpayers  Investing  in  resi- 
dential mortgages. 

The  dual  banking  system  will  t>e  preserved 
and  strengthened.  Federal  Reserve  require- 
ments on  "checking"  accoimts  wUl  apply 
only  to  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  systems.  Federal 
charters  wUl  be  available  for  stock  thrift  in- 
stitutions and  for  savings  banks. 

Credit  unions  are  to  be  strengthened  by 
broadened  asset  and  liability  powers  and  by 
access  to  a  new  source  of  liquidity  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration. 

NARXATrVE  EXPLANATION:  BACKOROnND  OF  18- 
SCTES  ANTJ  RrCOMMENDATIONS:  ISSTTX  1 PAT- 
MINT   OF   INmUCST  ON   DEPOSIT  ACCOTTNTB 

Background 
Prohibitions  against  the  payment  of  Inter- 
est on  demand  deposits  and  interest  ceilings 
on  savings  accounts  were  inltlaUy  a  product 
of  the  I930's.  The  popular  notion  at  that 
time — since  proved  Incorrect — was  that  ex- 
cessive Interest  rate  competition  among 
banks  was  the  cause  of  bank  faUures.  Thus 
Congress,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933,  prohibited  banks  from  paying 
Interest  on  demand  deposits  and  authorized 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  Interest  member  banks  may  pay  on 
savings  accounts.  That  era  was  also  char- 
acterized by  an  orientation  toward  the  bor- 
rower, m  an  attempt  to  bring  the  nation  out 
of  the  Depression,  rather  than  toward  the 
consimier/saver. 

Studies  of  the  prohibition  of  payment  of 
Interest  on  demand  deposits  have  shown  the 
reasons  for  it  were  Ul-founded.  Moreover,  the 
prohibition  has  not  kept  bank  costs  from 
rising  during  tight-money  periods  because 
banks  have  developed  other  sources  of  funds 
for  which  they  have  paid  market  rates.  Un- 
fortunately, misconceptions  about  the  pro- 
hibition are  so  widely  and  strongly  held  that 
removal  is  not  feasible. 

However,  development  of  "negotiable  or- 
der of  withdrawal"  (N.O.W.)  accounts  and 
the  development  of  "electronic  funds  trans- 
fer systems"  (EFTS)  can  be  expected  to  blur 
the  difference  between  demand  and  savings 
accounts  to  such  an  extent  that  the  prohibi- 
tion wlU  become  meaningless.  N.O.W.  ac- 
counts provide  moet  of  the  benefits  that 
would  bo  derived  from  interest-bearing 
checking  accounts  without  forcing  banks  to 
pay  Interest  on  current  demand  deposits. 
They  also  allow  banks  a  means  of  experi- 
menting before  any  move  to  a  system  whet« 
Interest  is  explicitly  paid  on  demand  de- 
posits. 

Working  with  the  money  flow  theories  of 
the  I930's,  Congress,  in  September  19«6, 
turned  to  interest  ceUlngs  to  protect  the 
deposit  holdings  of  thrift  institutions  and 
thus  the  flow  of  funds  Into  mortgage  mar- 
keU. It  enacted  legUlatlon  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (FHLBB)  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC)  authority  to  regtUate,  In  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (FRB),  in- 
terest payments  made  by  the  InsUtutions 
they  supervise.  The  three  supervisory  au- 
thorities then  agreed  to  formalize  the  his- 
toric Interest  differentials  paid  by  thrift  in- 
stitutions over  those  paid  by  commercial 
banks  at  atxtut  60  basis  points  (reduced  to 
26  basis  points  on  July  6,  1973). 

Interest  ceUings  on  savings  accounts  have 
faUed  to  achieve  their  objectives.  Contrary 
to  expectations,  they  did  not  protect  the  U- 
quldlty  of  thrift  Institutions  by  preventing 
an  outflow  of  funda  during  periods  of  tight 
money,  and  tbtu  did  not  produce  funds  for 
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the  mortgage  market.  Large  savers  enjoyed 
many  alternatives  for  their  savings  which 
paid  the  higher  market  rates  and  reacted  ac- 
cordingly. Faced  with  a  loss  of  funds,  thrUt 
institutions  cut  back  on  their  mortgage  lend- 
ing or  Ijorrowed  from  especially  created  agen- 
cies, which  had  to  pay  market  rates  for  their 
funds,  or  did  both.  The  result  was  signlflcant 
InstabUlty  in  mortgage  miirkets,  and  accen- 
tuated differences  between  the  rate  of  return 
to  large  and  smaU  savers. 

IronlcaUy,  even  though  the  small  saver 
received  less  than  the  large  saver,  the  cost 
of  funds  to  thrift  Institutions  rose  appreci- 
ably. CeUings  did  force  those  who,  due  to 
their  unsophlstication  or  smaU  savings,  had 
only  limited  outlets  for  their  savings  to  ac- 
cept less  than  market  rates.  However,  large 
savers  who  withdrew  their  funds  had  the  op- 
tion of  acquiring  debt  Issues  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  at  market  rates.  Funds  raised  in 
that  manner  were  then  relent  to  thrift  m- 
stltutlons  at  rates  which  were  genenOly 
alx>ve  deposit  rates. 

Interest  ceUlngs  also  hampered  the  Imple- 
mentation of  restrictive  monetary  policy.  Be- 
cause depository  institutions  coiUd  not  at- 
tract funds,  large  and  mcreasing  credit  flows 
were  moving  outside  the  banking  sector.  The 
base  on  which  the  Federal  Reserve  operates 
decreased  In  relative  terms,  and  Its  restric- 
tive policies  had  to  be  made  Increasingly 
strmgent  at  the  same  time  that  they  became 
Increasingly  ineffective. 

Formalized  intrest  differentials  may  have 
prevented,  to  some  extent,  a  shift  of  deposits 
from  thrift  Institutions  to  commercial  banks. 
If  they  did,  the  Interest  differential  helped  to 
maintain  the  viabUlty  of  thrift  institutions. 
That  does  not  necessarUy  imply,  however, 
that  the  differentials  will  be  effective  m  fu- 
ture periods  of  high  and  rising  Interest  rates. 
Educated  by  the  last  two  "credit  crunches" 
and  by  constant  advertisements  about  In- 
terest rates,  even  the  less  sophisticated  sav- 
ers wUl  shift  their  funds  to  the  highest  yield 
if  market  rates  greatly  exceed  the  passbook 
ceUlngs.  Such  shifts  began  occurring  to  the 
summer  of  1973. 

Thus  it  Is  tocreastogly  unlikely  that  toter- 
est  ceUtogs  or  differentials  wUl  conttoue  to 
protect  thrift  Institutions.  Additionally,  large 
corporations,  which  are  not  subject  to  ceU- 
lngs. have  already  successfully  experimented 
with  smaU-denomtoatlon  capital  deben- 
tures  I  e.g..  savings  bonds.  Any  corporation 
or  governmental  unit  U  a  potential  competi- 
tor for  the  savtogs  doUar.  Savings  institu- 
tions therefore  must  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  these  funds  if  they  are  to  conttoue  to 
provide  their  totermediatlon  function. 

Should  "free-competition"  for  fimds  cause 
some  Institutions  to  make  Imprudent  lend- 
ing and  tovesttog  decUions.  the  situation  can 
be  remedied  effectively  through  actions  of  the 
federal  and  state  supervisory  authorities. 
Blanket  regulation  of  the  entire  deposit  to- 
dustry,  geared  to  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator of  management  competence.  Is  neither 
jiistlfled  nor  desirable. 

Recommendation 
The  payment  of  toterest  on  demand  de- 
poslU  wUl  remato  prohibited  for  aU  institu- 
tions. 

Regulation  Q  is  to  be  phased  out  over  a 
period  of  flve  and  one-half  years.  Parity  of 
Interest  ceUlngs  between  commercial  banks 
and  thrift  Institutions  is  to  be  achieved  by 
raising  the  rate  permitted  banks  in  four  an- 
nual steps  commenctog  18  months  after  en- 
actment of  the  recommendations.  At  the 
same  time,  preparations  can  be  made  for  the 
complete  tilmlnatlon  of  toterest  ceilings  on 
time  and  savings  account. 

NOW.  accounts  are  to  be  subject  to  ceU- 
Ing  rates  so  long  as  the  celling  system  remains 
in  force.  Such  ceiltogs  are  to  be  uniform  for 
banks  and  thrift  institutions  and  may  be  no 
higher  than  the  majlmutn  rate  on  passbook 
accoimte. 


AdnUnlstratlve  decisions  on  the  actual  lev- 
els of  ceUing  rates  wUl  t>e  made  by  a  coordi- 
nating committee  composed  ofthe  FDIC  the 
FHLBB,  the  FRB,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

ISSUE    2:    KXPAMSEO    DEPOSIT    UABIUTT    POWXBS 
AND     RESERVES  , 

Background 
The  ellmtoatlon  of  preferential  toterest 
rate  treatment  for  thrift  institutions  wlU 
necessitate  adjustments  in  the  structure  of 
their  deposit  llabUltles  and  assets  so  that  they 
wUl  be  able  to  compete  with  commercial 
banks  and  other  seekers  of  the  savings  dol- 
lar. Additionally,  the  decreasing  effectiveness 
of  interest  ceUtog  dlSerentlals  and  techno- 
logical Innovations  that  blur  the  traditional 
Itoes  between  savings  accounts  and  d«nand 
deposits  are  actual  developments  which  call 
for  the  same  remedy. 

In  the  area  of  deposit  powers,  federally 
Insured  thrift  institutions  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  ctferlng  third-party  i)ayment  serv- 
ices (l.e.  bona  flde  checking  accounts)  but 
they  may  issue  non-negotiable  orders  of 
withdrawal. 

For  their  part,  commercial  banks  are  pro- 
hibited from  offertog  savings  accounts  to 
their  corporate  customers.  Such  accounts 
were  prohibited  by  the  FRB  In  1936  on  the 
theory  that  they  represent  the  indirect  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  demand  deposits.  (Section 
19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  prohibits  mem- 
ber banks  from  paytog  interest  directly  or 
Indirectly  on  demand  deposits.) 

Those  constraints  upon  federally  Insured 
thrift  institutions  and  member  banks  can 
be  effective  only  to  a  world  where  all  thrift 
Institutions  operate  under  the  same  rules 
and  where  there  are  relatively  high  costs  at- 
tached to  shifting  funds  from  savtogs  ac- 
cotmts  to  demand  deposits.  If  that  ever  were 
the  case,  it  no  longer  Is  so.  Non-federally 
chartered  thrift  institutions  In  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire  are  offertog  nego- 
tiable order  of  withdrawal  (N.O.W.)  accounts 
which  are  tantamount  to  and  near-perfect 
substitutes  for  toterest-bearing  checking  ac- 
counts. Such  a  system  is  made  possible  by 
advances  to  computer  technology  which  en- 
able any  Institution  to  offer  customers  low- 
cost  rapid  transfen  of  funds  from  checking 
to  savings  accounts  and  the  reverse. 

It  seems  Imprudent  to  try  to  block  those 
Innovative  chuiges  sought  by  the  consumer. 
Innovative  mtods  wiU  always  find  ways 
aroimd  piecemeal  restrictions.  However,  If 
commercial  banks  and  thrift  institutions  are 
permitted  to  offer  the  same  range  of  services, 
some  suggest  that  they  should  operate  sub- 
ject to  the  same  ground  rules.  The  more  im- 
portant of  those  nUee  covers  the  holding  of 
reserves  against  accounts  subject  to  third- 
party  payments. 

Imposition  of  comparable  deposit  reserves 
on  aU  banks  and  thrift  Institutions  is  con- 
troversial. CcmparabUlty  does  not  exist  now, 
and  differences  between  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  todlvldual  states  on  the  issue  of  re* 
serves  is  one  of  the  Important  factors  keep- 
ing the  dual  banking  tyatem  aUve.  Of  the 
609  state-chartered  banks  opened  for  busi- 
ness to  1970  through  1972,  only  30  Joined  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  However,  Federal 
Reserve  member  banks  hold  approximately 
80  percent  of  all  demand  deposits.  There  are 
substantive  advantages  to  matotaintog  the 
dual  system,  particularly  the  advantages  and 
innovations  of  competitive  regulation  and 
the  avoidance  of  overly  restrictive  chartering 
poUdea. 

RtcotnintndaHoiu 

For  federal  thrift  Institutions,  checking 
aooounta,  third  party  payment  powers,  credit 
cards,  and  N.O.W.  accounts  wfll  be  available 
to  aU  ciistomen,  todlvldual  and  corporate. 

For  national  banks,  saving  accounts  and 
N.O.W.  accoxinta  wUl  be  avaUable  to  aU  cus- 
tomers, individual  and  corporate. 

AU  fedwally  chartered  Institutions  and 
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•U  Stat*  cluutered  Institutions  which  ars 
members  of  the  Federal  Beeerve  System  or 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  wlU  be 
required  to  maintain  reserves  against  de- 
posits m  demand  and  N.O.W.  accounts  In  a 
form  and  amount  prescribed  by  the  FSB 
after  consultation  with  tbe  FHLBB.  State 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  (FSLIC)  need  not  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System,  just  as  state  chartered  banks  need 
not  be  members  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

N.O.W.  deposits  wlU  be  subject  to  the  same 
range  of  reserves  as  demand  deposits.  How- 
ever, the  FRB  after  consultation  with  the 
FHLBB  may  establish  a  different  level  of  re- 
quired reserves  for  N.O.W.  accounts. 

Required  reserves  for  demand  deposits  and 
N.O.W.  accoxints  will  range  from  1  to  32  per- 
cent. Those  for  savings  accounts  will  range 
from  1  to  5  percent  and  those  for  time  ac- 
counts will  range  from  1  to  10  percent. 

For  state  chartered  Institutions  FDIC  and 
VBUC  statutes  will  be  changed  to  permit 
competitive  equality,  if  such  eqtiallty  Is  sanc- 
tioned by  state  law. 

XBBCT    S:    KXPANDXD   LENSINO   AITD   IMVSSTMKMT 
POWXB8 

Backgrouni 
The  removal  of  mterest  fMHiiTiga  and  the 

granting  of  a  greater  range  of  deposit  powers 
can  be  expected  to  alter  significantly  the 
maturity  structure  of  thrift  Institutions  de- 
posits. Those  changes  on  tbe  liability  side 
require  flexibility  for  compensating  adjust- 
ments on  tbe  asset  side.  Such  compensa- 
tions should  look  to  Increasing  Income  and 
enhancing  liquidity  through  portfolio  diver- 
sification— objectives  that  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  acquisition  of  shorter  term 
and  more  diversified  assets,  such  as  consumer 
loans.  Opening  up  tboee  areas  to  thrift  In- 
stitutions can  be  expected  to  create  down- 
ward pressures  on  the  cost  of  credit  to  con- 
Biimers  and  governmental  bodies. 

It  might  be  argued  that  such  significantly 
liberalized  lending  authority  may  curtail  the 
flow  of  funds  into  housing.  That  Issue  Is  not 
easily  resolved,  but  the  Administration's  task 
force  concluded  that  the  expansion  of  powers, 
coupled  with  the  suggested  tax  changes, 
should  not  adversely  affect  tbe  supply  of 
mortgage  funds.  It  Is  Impossible  to  give 
definitive  support  to  that  position  because 
theoretical  argimients  on  both  sides  abound. 
Tbe  key  seems  to  be  the  extent  to  which: 
(1)  thrifts  wUI  shift  long-term  funds  Into 
•bovt— t«rm    (non-ixioi'tea^e )     asse-ts,    azi<l     (2) 

tne  extent   to  which   tbat 
"*    «t    llWtl    iflil 

otn«r  Uis^'tixMons  (e.^.  coiziizierclal  *^^r\\ri^  mxitX 
real  estate  investment  trusts)  to  fill  the  gap. 

To.  l-t«  •trcKly  at  tlia  Issue,  axi  Ad^zxlxtlstrvk^loci 
noiiKiTig  s^uxiy-  ^roup,  cnalrea  by  t2ie  Council 

tA  Keonomle  Advisers,  concluded  that  the 
former  would  likely  be  small  and  that  the 
latter  would  <4>erate.  leaving  mortgagA  flows 


The  possibility  that  commercial  banks  may 
fill  the  gap  will  be  enhanced  if  cnurent  re- 
strictions on  their  real  estate  lending  are 

removed,  especially  In  light  of  the  removal 
or  Interest  ceilings  on  savings  accounts,  fur- 
thermore, commercial  banks  will  be  con- 
fronted by  thrift  institutions  armed  with  a 

full  range  of  consumer  finance  powers  and, 

therefore  will  need  to  be  more  attentive  to 

mortgage  credit  demands  if  they  are  to  bold 

their  customers  for  other  consumer  buslneas. 

However,   since  housing  has  a  high  social 

priority,  It  seems  advisable  to  place  some  re- 
striction* on  the  acquisition  of  "non-mort- 
gage" assets  and  to  Increase  the  number  of 
ways  thrifts  can  participate  In  «in».Ti/.tT«g 
construction    activity.    In    addition,    changes 

are  also  bemg  recommended  m  the  taxation 
Of  banks  and  thrift  institutions  to  assun  a 
steady  flow  of  funds  Into  housing. 

since  the  impact  fo  the  proposed  changes 
on  the  availability  of  mortgage  funds  Is  so 


Important,  a  synopsis  of  the  Administration's 
task  force  study  on  this  matter  will  be  found 
later  m  this  booklet. 

Recommendation 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  will 
be  authorized  to : 

(1)  make  consumer  loans  not  exceeding  10 
percent  of  their  total  assets; 

(3)  make  real  estate  loans  under  the  same 
conditions  as  commercial  banks; 

(3)  make  construction  loans  not  tied  to 
permanent  financing  (I.e.,  Interim  construc- 
tion financing  as  offered  by  banks); 

(4)  make  community  rehabilitation  and 
development  and  mortgage  loans  on  residen- 
tial and  related  properties,  including  a  par- 
ticipation in  rental  mcome  or  a  share  of 
capital  gains  on  the  sale  of  property,  but  with 
this  leeway  authority  not  to  exceed  3  percent 
of  their  total  assets; 

(6)  acquire  high  quality  commercial  paper 
and  private  investment-grade  corporate  debt 
securities  in  accordance  with  approved-list 
and  other  guideline  procedures  established 
by  tbe  FHLBB.  Such  Investments  are  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  total  assets,  with  tbe 
maximum  limitation  to  be  set  at  3  t>ercent 
m  the  first  year  and  growing  to  10  percent, 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  over  a  6-year 
period; 

(6)  utUize  for  consimier  loans  the  unused 
portions  of  authorized  Investments  In  private 
corporate  debt  (commercial  paper  and  debt 
securities)   and  leeway  loans;  and 

(7)  continue  tbe  acquisition  of  a  full  range 
of  VB.  Oovemment,  state  and  municipal 
securities.  National  banks  will  be  granted: 

(1)  liberalized  powers  with  respect  to  real 
estate  loans; 

(2)  a  leeway  authority,  not  to  exceed  3 
percent  of  total  assets,  for  community  re- 
habilitation and  development  and  mortgage 
loans  on  residential  and  related  proi>ertles. 
Including  a  participation  in  rental  Income, 
or  a  share  of  capital  gains  on  the  sale  of 
property. 

The  FRB  is  to  be  granted  more  flexible 
authority  to  define  assets  eligible  for  dis- 
count, and  the  FHLBB  Is  to  be  given  ex- 
panded authority  to  broaden  the  definition 
of  collateral  reqxilred  for  advances  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 
xBsua  4:  cHABTXis  FOB  tbxht  institutions 
Background 

The  dual  banking  system  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  more  efllclent  operation  of 
financial  markets.  It  has  permitted  an  ele- 
ment of  competition  among  supervisory  au- 

tbortMes  v^lilcb    tias   t>een   conducive   to  1nrw>— 

vation  and  experimentatloa  by  Onanclal  U>- 
iHlitM  MmN  I«|IIIM«HI«IIIH  llj   WMMUM  H 

s1:lt'ut:lozis.    Tn    a<l«ll'tlon.    11;   ti.AjB  restx^klned    mti— 

pervisory  auttiontles  rrom  overzealoualy  pro- 
tecting existing  firms  by  restricting  entry  to 

xne  aual  banking  system  is,  boweyer,  In- 
complete. Federal  charters  are  not  available 
to  mutual  savings  banks  and  federal  law 

explicitly  prohibits  the  federal  chartering 
of  stocfc  stkvtngB  and   lo&n   WHooclattong.   Bo'tn 

types  of  institutions  bave  been  0{>eratlng  In 
a  more  than  satisfactory  manner  at  the  state 
level  for  a  number  of  years.  There  are  no  ob- 

vlotis  reasons  why  federal  charters  should 
not  be  available  to  them. 

Recommendation 

The  FHLBB  Is  to  be  empowered  to  charter 
stock  thrift  institutions,  granting  them 
powers  Identical  to  those  enjoyed  by  mutual 
savings  and  loan  Institutions. 

Newly      empowered      federaUy      chartered 

thrift  institutions  may  be  called  either  "say- 
ings and  loan  associations"  or  "savinKs 
banks." 

state  chartered  mutual  savings  banks  may 
convert  to  a  federal  charter  and  be  granted 
all  of  the  asset  and  liability  powers  avail- 
able to  all  federally  chartered  thrift  Institu- 
tions. In  addition,  they  may  retain  their  life 
Insurance,  eqmty  investments  and  corporate 
bond  mvestments.  Equity  and  cotporate  In- 


vestments may  be  no  greater  than  levels  de- 
termined by  their  average  percent  of  aastte 
for  the  5-year  period  January  1,  1908  through 
December  31. 1973. 

state  chartered  mutual  thrift  Instltutloiis 
which  convert  to  a  federal  charter  will  be  In- 
sured by  the  FSLIC,  even  if  they  had  been  in- 
sured by  the  FDIC. 

ISSTTX   B :    CSXDIT   UNIONS 

BackgrouTid 

Credit  unions  represent  a  small  but  rapidly 
expanding  portion  of  the  nation's  financial 
system.  At  tbe  end  of  1973.  there  were  about 
33,300  credit  unions  holding  total  assets  of 
more  than  $34.8  bUllon.  That  represents 
only  a  4.4  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
firms  since  1965,  but  a  134.6  percent  Increase 
In  their  assets  over  the  same  period. 

Because  of  their  cooperative  form  of  own- 
ership credit  unions  enjoy,  by  law.  many 
advantages  not  accorded  other  depository  m- 
stltutions,  but  must  satisfy  q;>eclal  condi- 
tions to  keep  thoee  advantages. 

Their  principal  advantage  Is  exemption 
from  Income  taxes,  while  the  main  constraint 
on  their  operations  Is  InabUlty  to  offer  serv- 
ices to  non-members.  Membership  is  llnUted 
to  those  who  share  a  "common  bond  of  asso- 
ciation." 

That  constraint  does  not  Impinge  upon  the 
operations  of  the  vast  majority  of  credit 
unions.  Although  there  are  credit  unions 
that  wo\ild  prefer  to  offer  the  services  of 
"mutual  savings  institutions."  such  an  ex- 
tension of  powers  would  leave  them  indlstln- 
giilshable  from  taxable  Institutions  and  their 
tax-free  status  could  not  be  justified. 

Credit  unions  deposit  in  and  borrow  from 
commercial  banks.  However,  there  is  the  pos- 
slbUity  that  in  times  of  severe  credit  re- 
straint, a  credit  union  may  face  an  emer- 
gency, such  as  a  plant  closmg,  and  be  unable 
to  acquire  short-term  funds  from  the  bank- 
ing system.  A  totaUy-credlt-unlon-financed 
"Emergency  Fund"  might  be  one  method  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Recommendation 

A  Central  Discount  Fund  will  be  estab- 
lished for  Insured  (federal  or  state)  credit 
unions  solely  to  provide  funds  to  meet  emer- 
gency, temporary  liquidity  problems.  Capi- 
tal for  the  fund  wlU  be  obtained  through 
subscriptions  by  credit  unions  wishing  to 
jom.  Tbe  Fund  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

Additionally,  there  will  be  some  minor 
liberalization  of  existing  credit  union  powers. 
Credit   unions   will   retain   their  tax-exempt 

statios  Aa  long  as  they  ren:i&lJa  ^rltblxi  tbe 
bounds  or  the  existing  tax  law, 

Cre<li-t  laxiloxis  tb&t  vr»nt  to  expauid  Uielr 
services  azid  sasuzxie  %be  burdens  of  ruU  serv- 
ice mutual   thrift   Institutions   will  b*  per- 

oxltted  to  do  so.  Procedures  to  fscllltAte  ma 
evr-bsTige  o<  duwlers  -vrlll  be  itvmlli>b1e. 

USTTK  S:    FSA  AND  VA  IMTKBC8T  CCir,XMCS 

Background 

One  ot  mAnv  federml   m^texxipts  t^o  keep   tbe 

cost  Of  housing  tuaOa  low  Is  the  adminis- 
trative Interest  celling  placed  upon  Federal 
Housing  Administration-insured  and  Veter- 
ans'    Administration-guaranteed     mortgage 

Io«ns.    Tboee     attempts    have    by    and     large 

failed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  widespread  use 
Of  "points,"  and  the  move  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  In  1968  to  a 
"free  market  system"  for  buying  and  selling 

mortgages.  If  administrative  rates  have  kept 
coats  down.  It  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
fewer  funds  available  for  housing. 

Recommendation 

The  FHA  and  VA  Interest  celling  will  be 
removed. 


Backffround 

In  light  of  the  expanded  powers  to  be 
granted  thrift  institutions  and  the  overall 
goal  of  reducing  the  degree  of  functional 
specialization  among  financial  Institutions 
the  basic  objective  of  the  tax  proposals  is  a 
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uniform  tax  focmula  for  all  «i»ianMai  insti- 
tutloDs.  A  "tax  neutrality"  la  wnicht,  by 
providing  that  a  given  Investment  or  activity 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  income  tax  pro- 
visions regardless  of  the  functkmal  type  ot 
flnanclal  Institution  wiaViwg  the  Investment 
or  engaging  In  the  activity. 

However,  differences  in  tax  treatment,  an<| 
thus  overall  tax  burden  and  effective  rates 
of  taxation  among  flnanclal  Institutions,  wlU 
conUnue  to  exist.  Those  differences  wUl  i«- 
siUt  from  three  factors:  (I)  the  form  of  the 
institution,  l.e.,  mutual  bank  versus  capital 
stock  corporation;  (3)  federal  and  state 
regulation  which  wlU  grant  certain  types  of 
Institutions  the  power  to  make  certam  m- 
vestments  and  engage  in  certam  activities 
that  are  demed  to  other  Institutions;  ^^ 
(3)  the  extent  to  which  an  Individual  Institu- 
tion uses  tbe  powers  granted  to  It. 

The  principal  difference  between  existing 
Income  tax  provisions  applicable  to  commer- 
cial banks  and  savings  Institutions  Is  In  the 
area  of  deductions  for  additions  to  a  reserve 
fOT  losses  on  loans  (Internal  Revenue  Code 
sections  693  and  686) .  Those  provisions  must 
be  changed  If  there  Is  to  be  a  imlform  tax 
formula.  Furthermore,  If  changes  are  made 
m  that  area,  conforming  amendments  wUl 
have  to  be  made  to  a  number  of  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  which 
currently  reflect  the  differences  of  existing 
law.  Thoee  other  changes  are  technical  in 
nature  and  do  not  involve  policy  considera- 
tions. Therefore,  the  recommendations  which 
foUow  deal  only  with  the  provisions  affecting 
deductions  for  additions  to  a  reserve  for 
losses  on  loans. 

If  the  current  subsidy  being  provided 
thrift  Institutions  throu^  the  special  bad 
debt  reserve  provisions  is  eliminated,  a  con- 
tinued Incentive  to  Insure  a  flow  of  capital 
Into  the  residential  mortgage  market  may  be 
provided  through  a  mortgage  interest  tax 
credit.  Such  a  credit  would  be  equal  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  Interest  Income  earned  on 
resklentlal  mortgages  and  woiUd  operate  as 
a  direct  incentive  In  place  of  the  Indirect  In- 
centive ciirrently  being  provided  through 
provisions  for  loan  losses.  In  addition,  the 
mortgage  tax  credit  could  be  used  to  com- 
pensate thrift  institutions  for  the  loss  of  tax 
benefit  resulting  from  elimination  of  the  spe- 
cial bad  debt  reserve  deduction. 
Recommendation 
The  q>eclal  reserve  provisions  applicable  to 
thrift  institutions  will  be  eliminated  and  aU 
thrift  institutions  wUl  compute  reserve  addi- 
tions under  an  experience  method  similar  to 

the  one  applicable  to  commercl&l  banks 

xbrirt  instituuons  wui  be  compensated  for 
'*  ^  "  ••  ••■li»Sll(H  Iffl 

tbe  tax  bexkeflt  being  ellmlAmted  toy  means  o* 
*  i»ew^  tax  credit  equal  to  a  percentage  or  the 
Interest   earned    from   residential    mortgages 

and  otber  qualirylng  loans.  Tbe  credit  wUl 
toe    niade    avaUable    to   aU    taxpayers   mXM    Will 

BfW  U  iA  UiAentlve  io  aiiract  capital  Into 
the  residential  mortgage  market. 

The  size  of  the  credit  has  not  yet  been  Ae- 

o'ded.   but   It   -will   be   c&lculst«»<l   so   as  to  give 

thrift  institutions  full  compensation  for  the 
tax  benefit  they  would  have  received  in  the 
aggregate  (based  on  projections  for  a  future 

year)  through  deductions  for  additions  to  a 
reserve  for  losses  on  loans.  To  Induce  thrift 

institutions  to  continue  their  high  level  of 
Investment  In  residential  mortgages   (to  be 

eligible  for  the  special  bad  debt  reserve  de- 
duction they  currently  must  invest  60  per- 
°ent  of  their  assets  In  qualifying  real  prop- 
erty loans  and  mxist  invest  82  percent  of  their 
assets  In  such  loans  to  receive  the  maximum 

tax  benefit)  and  provide  an  Incentive  to  other 
lenden  to  Increase  their  level  of  Investment 

In  resklentlal  mortgages,  the  credit  wUl  be 
multi-level.  For  example,  one  rate  might  ap- 
ply  to   those    lenders  who   invest   more   than 

70  percent  of  their  assets  to  residential  mort- 
gages, a  lower  rate  might  nppij  to  thoae 
lenders  mvestlng  more  than  60  percent  of 
their  assets  \n  residential  mortgages  and  stUI 
lower  rates  might  be  set  for  aU  other  lend- 
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ers.  The  qwcmc  rates  and  the  Investment 
levels  have  yet  to  be  determined. 


MBFR  NEGOTIATIONS  AND 
HUNGARY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  recent 
diplomatic  negotiations  seem  to  have  sig- 
nificantly contributed  to  the  prospects 
for  a  detente  and  the  development  of  a 
stable  and  vigorous  system  of  peaceful 
relations  between  our  Nation  and  the 
U.S.SJI. 

The  cause  of  International  peace  is 
furthered  by  the  successful  consumma- 
tion of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments which  serve  the  mutual,  as  well  as 
Individual,  interests  of  the  concerned 
parties.  We,  and  our  NATO  allies  are 
presently  engaged  in  important  negotia- 
tions with  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  regard- 
ing mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe.  ITiese  negotiations  are 
of  the  most  vital  interest  to  our  Nation 
not  only  because  of  the  deleterious  im- 
pact that  the  maintenance  costs  of  our 
European  troop  commitments  has  on  our 
deteriorating  balance  of  payments  and 
the  very  questionable  utility  of  having 
313,000  American  troops  in  Europe  28 
years  after  the  war,  but  also  because  the 
military  balance  in  Europe  remains  pre- 
carious. 

It  is  anticipated  that  our  negotiators 
will  conclude  a  number  of  agreements 
which  will  serve  to  allow  our  Nation  to 
reduce  our  forces  in  Europe  commensur- 
ate with  proportionate  Soviet  reductions 
in  East  Central  Europe.  In  this  regard.  It 
Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the 
United  States  insist  that  the  with- 
drawals of  both  armaments  and  troops  be 
based  entirely  on  a  principle  of  equality. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  equality,  in  this  matter,  that 
both  American  and  European  experts 
were  deeply  disturbed  by  the  compromise 
reached  in  May.  at  the  preliminary 
MBPR  talks  in  Vienna,  which  excluded 
Hungary  from  full  participation  at  the 
conference  and.  thereby,  eliminated  her 
territory  and  the  40,000  Soviet  troops 

located  there  from  the  agenda  of  pro- 
jected vritbdra-waXs  and  reductions.  For- 

tll!!(*1"  tt'  ! 

tUnA-tely.  the  comDromise  may  be  re- 
neKotlated    at    an    urKsomlng    conference 

In  October. 

At  ttils  r>oint.  ive  do  not  kno-w  ho^v-  sue- 

cessxul  sucn  an  effort  WVUIU  }K,  WC  mUSt 
recognize,  however,  that  the  omission  of 

Hungarian  territory  and  Soviet  forces 

stationed  there  from  the  constraints  and 

reductions  under  any  MBFR  agreement 

would  give  the  Soviet  Union  tangible 
military  advantages  In  Central  Europe. 

Hungary  could,  potentially,  become  a 
massive  depot  and  staging  area  for  the 
Red  army.  Unchecked  Soviet  presence  in 
Hungary  would  also  Increase  tensions  In 
Yugoslavia  where  some  unrest,  if  not 

political  crisis,  is  expected  should  Pres- 
ident Tito  leave  office  In  the  next  few 
years. 

Mr.  President,  16  Members  of  the 
other  body,  led  by  my  colleague  from 

New  Jersey,  Mr.  Patteh,  discussed  the 
situation  and  requested  that  the  admin- 
istration express,  through  the  appropri- 
ate diplomatic  channels,  the  sentiments 
of  this  Nation  that  Hungary  should  be 
reinstated  as  a  fuU  particii>ant  In  the 
negotiations  and  consequently,  be  subject 


to  any  agreement  concluded  pursuant  to 
them.  A  similar  request  was  made  of  the 
President  by  Blshcv  Zoltan  Beky.  DJ3.. 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation.  Bishop  Beky  has  lived  in  my 
State  for  35  years  as  minister,  dean,  and 
bishop  in  Trenton.  He  Is  a  man  of  great 
Insight  into  and  concern  for  his  com- 
munity here  and  for  the  land  of  his  fore- 
bearers  in  Hungary. 

Therefore,  I  am  urging  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  diplomatic  initiatives  to 
insure  that  Hungary  will  be  subject  to 
any  agreement  which  is  reached  in  the 
MBFR  negotiations.  Not  only  will  this  in- 
crease the  prospects  for  continued  peace 
In  Europe,  but  It  will  also  support  the 
hopes  of  the  people  of  Hungary  for  a 
peaceful  evolution  toward  self-determi- 
nation and  iMlitlcal  freedom. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE  CONVT31ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  voted  against  S.  1861,  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Senators  Williams  and 
Javits  to  increase  the  minimum  wage.  I 
did  not  support  that  original  bill  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  but  primarily  out  of  my  deep 
concern  for  our  Nation's  yoimg  people  \ 
and  smaU  busmessmen.  V 

However,  since  that  time  the  compro-        V 
mlse  measure  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate   conferees    contains   signlflcant 
changes  and  revisions  which  prompted 
my  support  yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  thought 
that  there  are  real  difficulties  in  the 
present  minimum  wage  rate  which  "re- 
wards" a  worker  support^  a  family  of 
four  by  providing  for  an  Income  substan- 
tially below  the  nationally  defined  pov- 
erty level.  How  could  we  entice  citizens 
to  work  at  all  when  the  legal  floor  on 
compensation,  the  "reward."  if  you  will, 
is  so  minimal?  Such  Is  the  case  with  the 
present  law.  In  these  days  of  shocking 
price  increases,  this  law  Is  simply  out 
of  date.  However,  I  did  feel  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  original  blU  needed  to 

be    modified    in    order    that    a    new    law 

would  not  adversely  affept  other  i 

■     «*4  tMilltltMtif 

ot  OUT-  i>ox>ula'tdoKi.. 

ror  exaznple,  prior  to  voting  on  the 
orlsinal  Senate  bill,  I  conununicated  with 

iiiiireoiiiciiiiryiifflmostiiiini 

university  and  coUege  in  New  Mexico. 
The  consensus  of  their  remarks  centered 

ort  a  genuine  concern   that  learning  tn- 

sututions  would  be  imable  to  hire  their 
own  students  at  the  full  minimum  wage 
rate  unless  they  reduced  the  number 

presently  employed.  In  addition,  the  vo- 
cational student,  often  hired  on  a  part- 
time  basis  in  order  tc  learn  a  vocation 

on  the  Job  as  well  as  in  the  classroom, 

would  be  less  likely  to  find  training  situa- 
tions if  employers  had  to  pay  the  same 
salary  as  to  a  seEisoned  and  trained  em- 
ployee. I  shared  the  concerns  expressed 

by  these  institutions.  Accordingly,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  the  con- 
ference blU  provides  that  full-time  stu- 
dents can  be  hired  at  85  percent  of  the 

minimum  wage  rate  when  working  20 
hours  or  less  per  week.  I  am  sure  we  all 
can  imderstand  the  logic  in  this  thinking 
inasmuch  as  a  student  gives  his  first 
priority  attention  to  his  studies  with  tbe 
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full  responsibilities  assumed  by  employen* 
and  other  full-time  employees. 

Along  these  same  lines,  another  com- 
promise provision  would  allow  retail 
businesses  to  hire  up  to  four  students 
without  prior  certification  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  This  provision  would,  I 
feel,  help  insure  possible  work  for  the 
full-time  student. 

Another  group  of  people  who  would 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  orig- 
inal bill  were  the  Nation's  small  business- 
men. If  this  bill  had  passed  unrevised  all 
employers  would  have  had  to  pay  the 
full  $2  an  hour  with  the  rate  going  up 
$2.20  an  hour  by  July  1974.  That  rep- 
risents  a  40-percent  increase  in  labor 
costs  in  less  than  12  months.  Few  smsdl 
businessmen  could  sustain  that  large  an 
increase  in  that  small  amount  of  time. 
The  compromise  bill  seeks  to  make  the 
necessary  increases  over  a  longer  period 
of  time — thus  insuring  respectable  sal- 
aries to  workers  at  a  rate  the  smaller 
businesses  could  reasonably  absorb. 

These  changes  are  only  a  few  that  were 
made  in  the  original  bill.  Others  were 
made  keeping  in  mind  specific  concerns 
of  those  in  agriculture,  hospitals,  and 
domestic  service. 

Although  the  conference  bill  still  has 
many  Imperfections,  I  felt  it  was  closer 
to  the  proper  objectives  we  should  be  de- 
termining— a  fair  wage  rate  for  all  our 
working  people,  but  not  to  the  detriment 
of  other  large  segments  of  our  society. 


GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Charles  Murphy,  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  petroleum  industry  In  our 
coiuitry,  recently  made  a  perceptive 
statement  regarding  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  report 
of  that  speech  in  the  Jonesboro  Sun  of 
July  24,  be  inserted  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Oas  Shobtacx,  Absence  of  Stthflus  Omlt 
Sats  Mukpht 

"For  the  first  time  since  1937,  our  Inven- 
tories actually  showed  an  Increase  over  the 
previous  month,"  stated  Charles  Murphy, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Murphy  Oil  Corp., 
of  El  Dorado  yesterday. 

"We're  not  reaUy  having  a  gas  shortage 
In  the  IT.S.,  but  rather  there  Is  an  absence  of 
surplus." 

Murphy  was  addressing  the  Economic  Edu- 
cation Workshop  for  Teachers  now  in  progress 
at  ASU.  He  admitted  that  to  call  the  situa- 
tion an  absence  of  s\irpl\is  may  be  fencing 
with  words,  but  he  felt  that  pec^le  were 
misinformed  about  the  gasoline  situation. 

"We  don't  have  a  crisis,  but  we  do  have  a 
serious  problem."  he  said.  "We  drifted  into 
it  for  a  long  time,  and  now  well  be  a  long 
time  drifting  out." 

He  said  that  the  amount  of  oU  supplies 
known  today  wUl  last  untU  1986.  Right  now, 
he  said,  there  are  supply  bottlenecks,  such 
as  limited  refining  capacities. 

The  warnings  thU  past  spring  about  an 
ln4>endlng  gas  shortage,  along  with  some 
stations  actuaUy  cloelss,  had  some  effect 
by  decreasing  the  number  of  long  vacationers 
a&d  making  many  people  more  conservative 
with  gas.  This  is  what  he  said  caused  the 
increase  in  inventories  In  Jime. 

"This  \b  evidence  tliat  economics  did  Its 


work,"  Murphy  told  the  group.  "Now,  If  the 
market  were  aUowed  to  allocate  gas,  and 
the  price  Is  allowed  to  rise.  It  would  level  off 
quickly." 

He  was  referring  to  the  econnnlc  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Implying  that  If  the 
supply  was  short,  and  the  oU  companies 
raised  the  price,  that  demand  for  the  higher 
priced  gasoline  would  decrease.  With  less 
demsuid,  supplies  would  build  up,  bringing 
prices  down  again.  OraduaUy  this  would 
stabilize. 

Murphy  did  emphasize  that  it  was  Im- 
portant that  the  oU  companies  do  the  aUo- 
catlons,  and  not  the  government.  He  said 
be  had  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, saying  that  oil  producers  did  not 
want  government  allocations,  but  rather 
could  make  necessary  allocations  themselves. 
Nevertheless  Murphy  predicted  President 
Nixon  would  Institute  some  sort  of  aUoca- 
catlon  system  by  autumn. 

He  said  the  closing  down  of  independent 
stations  was  no  indication  of  a  gas  short- 
age, but  once  again  attributed  this  to  the 
absence  of  surplus.  The  Independents,  he  ex- 
plained, choose  not  to  invest  In  refineries  and 
development,  and  have  been  selling  surplus 
from  the  major  companies.  Murphy  OU  Is 
23>'d  on  the  goTernment's  list  of  33  major  oU 
companies. 

"Many  people  have  accused  us  of  creating 
a  false  shortage."  he  said.  "But  If  we  could 
have  done  It,  we  would  have  done  It  a  long 
time  ago.  It's  not  true." 

Murphy  spoke  of  other  sources  of  energy 
for  the  nation,  mentioning  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line, the  controversial  oU  pipeline  proposed 
to  stretch  789  miles  from  the  oU-rlch  North 
Slope  to  the  port  of  Valdez  across  frozen  tun- 
dra. Clearance  for  construction  of  the  line 
has  passed  the  Senate,  and  Is  now  In  House 
committees. 

"Murphy  Oil  owns  none  of  the  North 
Slope  oU  fields.  It  would  actuaUy  be  better 
for  us,"  he  laughed,  "if  it  were  not  completed. 
But  In  all  honesty.  I've  Inspected  that  land 
along  with  the  environmentalists.  Their  con- 
cern Is  two  seismic  (subject  to  earthquake) 
belts  across  the  path  of  the  Line.  Many  peo- 
ple are  concerned  that  If  a  line  was  broken 
In  an  earthquake,  the  country  would  be 
flooded  with  oil.  Valves  and  piunplng  sta- 
tion would  prevent  such  a  problem  by  sens- 
ing a  lowering  of  pressiire,  and  the  whole 
line  wotild  stop  flowing  untU  the  trouble  was 
checked." 

He  said  that  If  a  break  occurred.  It  would 
doubtless  be  a  mess,  but  not  beyond  clean- 
ing up.  He  recognized  the  fragile  ecologry  of 
the  region,  but  said  that  even  In  view  of 
the  dangers,  "The  cost  Is  stUl  a  qxUte  ac- 
ceptable one  to  pay." 

He  also  said  that  oil  from  shale  was  too 
expensive  to  recover  now,  but  If  prices  on 
presently  available  oil  went  up  enough,  that 
research  and  development  of  the  shale  oU 
would  be  worth  It,  for  shale  could  produce 
mlUlons  of  barrels  of  oU. 


ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  issued  a 
press  release  regarding  the  August  15 
deadline  for  filing  amended  enrollment 
Information  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
AxroTTsr    16    Dkaolinx    Skt    foe    Filiwo    or 

AMZNDZD       ENIOLUCZIfT       UlVDB        At.«w» 

Nativb  Claims  SxTTLncnrr  Act 
The  D^artment  of  the  Interior  announced 
today  that  amendmrats  by  Alsslrs  Natives  to 


enroUioent  appUcatlons  filed  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  will  be 
considered  on  appeal  if  received  by  the  En- 
rollment Coordlnat<»'  in  Anchorage,  Ai»«ira, 
by  August  16.  1973. 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  Department 
to  assist  Alaska  Natives,  particularly  those 
who  are  permanent  non-residents  of  Alaska. 
In  their  attempts  to  amend  their  applications 
to  reflect  their  correct  permanent  place  of 
residence  for  enrollment  purposes.  The 
Regional  Corporation  with  which  they  will 
be  affiliated  Is  determined  by  residence. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
Regional  Corporations  representing  Natives 
In  la  geographical  regions  of  Alaska.  It  also 
provided  that  if  a  majority  of  all  eligible 
Natives  eighteen  years  or  older  who  are  not 
permanent  residents  of  Alaska  elect  to  be 
enrolled  In  a  thirteenth  region  for  Natives 
who  are  non-residents  of  Alaska,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  such  a  region. 

As  many  as  10,000  persons  may  appeal  from 
rejection  of  their  original  enrollment  applica- 
tions. Hundreds  of  other  appeals  may  be 
taken  from  denials  of  requested  changes  In 
place  of  residence.  The  regulations  governing 
enrollment  issued  by  the  Department  set  a 
final  date  for  filing  enrollment  applications  of 
March  30,  1973.  The  regulations  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  filing  of  amended  applications. 

However,  such  amendments  received 
through  May  9,  1973,  were  processed.  After 
May  9,  the  applications  to  amend  were  re- 
jected as  untimely  filed  and  the  applicants 
advised  of  their  rights  of  ^peal. 

The  Department  said  that  the  enrollment 
coordinator  is  now  completing  the  encoding 
of  the  determinations  of  eligibility  or  Ineligi- 
bility of  the  last  of  the  more  than  95,000 
applications  received.  Those  whose  amended 
applications  are  denied  or  rejected  may  fUe 
appeals.  If  they  so  desire  and  the  appeals  will 
be  considered  If  the  amended  applications 
were  filed  by  August  16. 

In  a  notice  being  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  this  week,  the  time  for  filing  appeals, 
including  appeals  from  rejections  of 
amended  applications,  is  being  changed  from 
46  days  to  30  days.  T^is  change  Is  neces- 
sary, the  Department  said,  to  assure  there 
win  be  sufficient  time  to  decide  all  appeals  In 
time  to  complete  the  roll  of  Alaska  Natives  by 
the  deadline  of  December  18,  1973.  Imposed 
by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

The  notice  also  provides  that  applicants, 
regions,  and  vUlages  served  with  notices  of 
appeal  shaU  have  16  days  from  the  date  of 
service  to  file  with  the  Regional  Solicitor 
their  written  views  on  the  ap(>eal. 

A  group  of  Alaska  Natives,  who  are  now 
living  outside  Alaska,  primarily  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  area,  have  made  efforts  to  have 
such  non-resident  Natives  support  the  for- 
mation of  a  thirteenth  Regional  Corporation 
to  represent  them. 

Regulations  for  enrollment  provide  that 
those  non-residents  who  did  not  elect  enroll- 
ment In  a  thirteenth  region  If  one  Is  formed, 
must  be  enrolled  In  an  Alaska  region,  and  aU 
non-residents  must  be  enrolled  in  an  Alaska 
region  unless  a  thirteenth  region  Is  created. 

The  Indications  of  the  non-resident  Natives 
as  to  whether  they  desire  to  be  enrolled  in 
a  thirteenth  region  or  in  an  Alaska  region  are 
being  encoded  and  computerized  but  It  Is  not 
expected  that  a  determination  of  whether  a 
majority  vote  to  establish  a  thirteenth  region 
win  be  made  before  November,  1973. 

The  Department  said  today  that  the  An- 
chorage Regional  Solicitor  will  act  for  the 
Secretary  on  all  appeals  from  adverse  deci- 
sions of  the  enroUment  coordinator. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In> 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  Rep.  Lloyd 
Meeds,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  said:  "We  beUeve  that 
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honest  mistakes  and  errors  in  the  enrollment 
applications  can  be  corrected  through  the  use 
of  the  appeals  procedure. 

"We  recognize  that  many  Alaska  Natives 
had  some  difficulty  in  foUowlng  the  enroll- 
ment Instructions,  and  we  are  sympathetic  to 
their  desire  to  rectify  any  errors  that  may 
have  resulted. 

"In  order  to  asstst  them,  we  are  asking  aU 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offices.  In  and  out- 
side Alaska,  to  render  technical  assistance  In 
the  preparation  of  appeals  from  denials  or 
rejections  of  amended  enrollment  appUca- 
tlons or  amendments  to  enrollment  appUca- 
tlons. Appropriate  letters  to  this  effect  will  be 
sent  all  known  organizations  of  Alaska  Na- 
tives throughout  the  United  States." 

Secretary  Morton  said  he  was  assured  that 
the  Regional  Solicitor  wlU  fairly  and  judi- 
ciously decide  the  appeals  on  their  merits 
"Where  applicants  represent  that  because  of 
error  In  law  or  in  fact  they  reported  on  the 
application  the  wrong  permanent  place  of 
residence,  the  necessary  corrections  can  be 
made."  be  said.         , 

"For  example,  if  an  appUcant  originally 
stated  that  his  permanent  place  of  residence 
on  April  1,  1970,  was  some  place  In  Alaska 
when  In  actuality  It  was  some  place  outside 
Alaska,  his  enrollment  record  may  be  cor- 
rected and  he  may  be  allowed  to  state  his 
election  to  be  enrolled  In  a  thirteenth  region 
of  Natives  who  are  non -residents  of  Alaska  if 
such  region  Is  established  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  Act. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  erroneously 
stated  that  he  was  a  nonresident  of  Alaska, 
his  record  may  be  corrected  to  reflect  his 
true  residence  In  Alaska  and  any  previous 
thirteenth  region  election  would  be  can- 
celed." 

The  Native  Claims  Act  of  December  18, 
1971.  provides  for  settlement  of  awards  total- 
ing S962.6  million  and  40  mUllon  acres  of 
land.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  payments 
under  the  Act  after  the  completion  of  the 
enroUment  In  December  vrlll  amount  to  about 
$130  million,  which  will  go  In  the  first  In- 
stance to  the  Regional  Corporations. 

The  notice  of  the  deadline  for  amending 
enroUment  applications,  as  being  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  states:  "Amendments 
to  enroUment  applications,  or  amended  ap- 
plications, will  not  be  considered  originally 
or  on  appeal  unless  filed  (received  by  the 
Enrollment  Office)  on  or  before  August  16. 
1973.  AU  such  amendments  or  amended  ap- 
plications received  subsequent  to  August  16, 
1973,  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant  with- 
out action." 

The  notice  also  states:  "Upon  receipt  of 
the  api>eal  petition,  the  Coordinator  wUl  for- 
ward the  petition,  with  all  records  pertaining 
thereto,  to  the  Regional  Solicitor.  Determina- 
tion on  appeals  will  be  made  by  the  Regional 
Solicitor  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  and  shall 
be  final.  The  applicant  and  the  appropriate 
vlUage  and  region  shall  be  notified  in  writing 
of  the  determination  of  the  Regional  So- 
licitor." 

Amendments  to  enrollment  applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  EnroUment  Co- 
ordmatlng  Office.  Kaloa  BuUdlng,  16th  &  C 
Streets,  Pouch  7-1971,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
B9601. 


HUMPHREY  URGES  CREATION  OP  A 
U.S.  FIRE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral month  ago  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
its  ranking  minority  member,  introduced 
very  important  legislation  entitled  the 
"Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1973."  This  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  is  based  on  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Pire   Prevention    and   Control    after   2 


years  of  exhaustive  study  of  the  Nation's 
fire  problems. 

The  legislation  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Fire  Administration  with- 
in the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

This  Administration  would  assist  State 
and  local  governments  in  reducing  the 
incidence  of  death,  personal  injury,  and 
property  damage  from  fire,  and  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordina- 
tion of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government.  To  carry 
out  these  functions,  the  Administration 
would  establish  four  major  divisions: 
A  National  Fire  Academy,  to  provide  spe- 
cial training  for  firefighters:  a  National 
Fire  Data  System,  to  help  collect  In  one 
place  all  useful  fire  data,  including  death 
and  injury  statistics,  property  loss  infor- 
mation, information  concerning  causes, 
locations  and  numbers  of  fires;  a  Re- 
search and  Development  Division  to  de- 
velop new  methods  and  technologies  In 
fire  prevention  and  control ;  and  a  State 
and  Local  Programs  Division  to  provide 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
so  they  can  adopt  comprehensive  master 
plans  for  fire  protection. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  good,  sound  leg- 
islation which,  if  enacted,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  our  very  grave 
problems  in  regard  to  fire  protection  and 
control.  At  the  present  time  the  United 
States,  the  richest  and  most  technologi- 
cally advanced  nation  in  the  world, 
leads  all  the  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries in  per  capita  deaths  and  property 
loss  from  fire.  Each  year  12,000  Amer- 
icans are  killed  in.  fires.  Each  year 
300,000  are  injured.  Each  year  the  cost 
of  destructive  fire  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  at  least  $11.4  billion,  and 
that  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Beyond 
calculation  are  the  losses  from  busi- 
nesses that  must  close  and  from  Jobs 
interrupted  or  destroyed. 

Clearly,  a  major  national  effort  Is  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  tragic  loss  of  life 
and  property  resulting  from  fires.  The 
Magnuson-Cotton  bill,  S.  1769,  to  estab-. 
llsh  a  U.S.  Fire  Administration,  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  achieving  this  end. 
I  want  to  commend  both  gentlemen  for 
Introducing  such  legislation  and  moving 
it  forward.  I  am  informed  that  hearings 
on  this  bill  are  planned  for  late  Septem- 
ber, and  I  certainly  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  report  the  bill  shortly  there- 
after. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  9  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Minnesota  Fire  Department 
Chiefs.  My  remarks  at  that  time  dealt  in 
some  detail  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Nationtd  Commission  on 
Pire  Prevention  and  Control,  which  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  Magnuson-Cotton 
legislation.  For  this  reason  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a  rel- 
evant article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Facts  Aboxtt  the  Scon  or  tbx  Nation's  Fntz 

PSCMLZM 

(By  Senator  Hubzet  H.  HtncPHBrr) 
Fire  Is  a  major  national  problem.  WhUe  I 
am  talking  to  you  there  Is  a  statistical  like- 


lihood that  more  than  800  destructive  Area 
wlU  rage  somewhere  In  this  nation. 

When  <3iey  are  extinguished,  more  than 
•300,000  worth  of  prcq;>erty  wlU  have  been 
ruined.  At  least  one  person  will  have  died. 
Thirty-four  wlU  be  Injured,  some  crippled  or 
dlsfigxired  for  life. 

Each  year,  fire  claims  nearly  13,000  Uvea 
In  the  United  States. 

Kach  year  300,000  Americans  are  injured 
by  flre.  Of  these,  nearly  60,000  He  In  hoq>itals 
for  a  period  ranging  from  6  weeks  to  2  years. 
Many  of  them  must  return  over  and  over 
again  for  plastic  and  reconstructive  surgery. 
Many  never  resume  normal  Uvea. 

The  cost  of  destructive  flre  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  at  least  $11.4  billion  a 
year.  And  that's  a  conservative  estimate.  Be- 
yond calculation  are  the  losses  from  busi- 
nesses that  must  close  and  from  Jobs  Inter- 
rupted or  destroyed. 

AppallljQgly,  the  richest  and  most  tech- 
nologically advanced  nation  In  the  world 
leads  all  the  major  Industrialized  countries 
In  per  capita  deaths  and  property  loas  from 
flre. 

Among  the  people  that  suffer  most  from  all 
of  this  are  you,  the  nation's  flreflghtets.  ' 
Tours  Is  the  most  hazardous  profession  of  aU. 
Tour  death  rate  Is  16  percent  greater  than 
the  next  most  dangerous  occupations,  mining 
and  quarrying.  In  1971,  the  Injury  rate  for 
flreflghters  was  39.6  per  100  men— far  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  profession. 

America's  poor  flre  record,  and  Its  failure  to 
marshal  enough  scientific  and  monetary  re- 
sources to  Improve  the  record,  concerns  not 
only  you — you  who  work  In  the  field  of  fire 
protection.  It  also  concerns  va  In  the  govern- 
ment. In  private  Industry,  and  every  Ameri- 
can who  takes  the  time  to  think  about  it. 

OOVZHNUENT  ACTION  TO  SOLVX  THE  PBOBIXIC 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  flre 
problem.  Congress  In  1968  passed  the  Flre 
Research  and  Safety  Act.  which  establUbed 
the  National  Commission  on  Flre  Prevention 
and  Control. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Commission  has 
been  hard  at  work  on  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent detailing  the  meet  significant  flre  safety 
problems  In  the  United  States  today,  and  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  flre  loss  reductUm. 

The  report  has  just  been  published,  and  I 
have  a  copy  of  It  with  me  today. 

I  have  read  the  report  with  great  interest, 
and  now  I  wish  to  pass  on  to  you  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations,  which,  by  the 
way,  were  not  made  lightly. 

In  pursuit  of  answers  to  the  fire  problem, 
the  Commission  held  hearings  over  a  two-year 
period  in  five  widely  scattered  cities;  heard 
testimony  from  more  than  100  witnesses; 
and  spent  countless  hours  learning  and 
deliberating  In  both  formal  and  Informal 
sessions. 

aECOHBIZNDATIONS   OP   THX  COKIOSSION 

There  needs  to  be  more  emphasis  on  flre 
prevention;  most  destructive  fires  are  caused 
by  careless  actions  of  people,  largely  through 
lack  of  concern  and  Ignorance.  Many  fires 
are  caused  by  faulty  equipment,  poor  wiring, 
etc.  and  could  be  prevented  if  people  were 
trained  to  spot  the  faults. 

Flre  flghters  need  better  training  and  ed- 
ucation to  Improve  their  effectiveness  and  to 
reduce  their  Injuries. 

The  environment  In  which  we  Americans 
Uve  and  work  presents  unnecessary  flre 
hazards.  A  major  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  a  labeling  system  for  materials  and  prod- 
ucts, so  that  consxmiers,  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, know  what  flre  risks  are  Involved. 

The  flre  protection  features  of  buildings 
need  to  be  Improved. 

Many  communities  are  without  adequate 
building  and  flre  prevention  codes,  and  many 
nursing  homes  and  other  facilities  for  handl- 
ciH>P«d  citizens  are  without  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection. 

More  research  needs  to  be  done  In  treat- 
ment   of  bum  and  smoke  victims.  In  the 
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art  of  tireflgbtlng  and  In  protecting  the  con- 
sumer from  combustion  hazards. 

ZMPLKMZNTATION  OT  THKSX  KXCOMMXNDATIONS 

The  Commission  feels  strongly  that  fire 
prevention  and  control  should  remain  pri- 
marily local  responsibilities.  Local  govern- 
ments— through  codes  and  Are  safety  laws, 
and  through  heavy  Investments  In  fire  de- 
partment personnel  and  equipment — have 
shouldered  the  major  burden  of  protecting 
citizens  from  fire  and  should  continue  to  do 
■o. 

Those  governments  appreciate  special  lo- 
cal conditions  and  needs  more  fully  than  an 
arm  of  the  federal  govenmient  wovild  be  able 
to  do. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  strongly 
recommends  that  the  federal  government 
should  be  responsible  for  viewing  the  nation's 
fire  problem  In  Its  entirety. 

To  achieve  this,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  a  United  States  Plre  Adminis- 
tration be  set  up  In  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Develc^ment. 

Right  now,  many  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  are  Involved  in  some  ways  in 
flre  prevention  and  control.  For  example: 

Bum  and  smoke  research   Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 
Rural  flre  protection  comes  imder  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture; 

Funds  for  emergency  medical  training  and 
purchase  of  ambulance  equipment  comes  un- 
der the  Department  of  Transportation; 

Funds  for  the  building  of  flrebouses  Is 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development: 

Pvu-chaising  of  second-band  equipment  at 
a  discount  Is  supplied  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration;, 

Surplus  government  property  is  made 
available  to  local  flreflghting  programs 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  proposed  United  States  Fire  Admin- 
istration would  not  replace  the  government's 
ongoing  programs  of  research  and  action, 
but  It  would  supplement  and  reinforce  them. 
To  carry  out  its  functions,  the  United 
States  Fire  Administration  would  estab- 
lish four  major  divisions. 

A  National  Plre  Academy — to  provide  a 
focus  for  the  nation's  firefighters.  The  Acad- 
emy would  not  supplant  state  and  local  pro- 
grams but  would  assist  them  by  providing 
course  materials,  by  accrediting  local  pro- 
grams and  by  lending  special  Instructors.  In 
general,  state  and  local  programs  would  con-  • 
tlnaie  to  tram  flre  fighters,  and  the  Academy's 
own  specialized  courses  would  provide  high- 
level  management  education  for  flre  officers. 
A  National  Flre  Data  System — to  help 
collect  in  one  place  all  useful  flre  data,  in- 
cluding death  and  Injury  statistics,  property 
loss  information,  information  concerning 
causes,  locations  and  niunbers  of  flres. 

A  State  and  Local  Programs  Division — to 
provide  grants  to  states  and  local  govern- 
ments so  they  can  adopt  comprehensive 
Master  Plans  for  Plre  Protection.  This  divi- 
sion would  also  provide  grants  to  states  and 
local  governments  to  strengthen  all  existing 
flre  prevention  and  control  programs.  Includ- 
ing public  education  programs,  recruitment, 
education  and  tralnlxtg  of  personnel  and  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  flre  fighting  equip- 
ment. 

A  Research  and  Develcq>ment  Division — 
to  develop  new  methods  and  technologies  In 
flre  prevention  and  control.  For  example,  the 
Commission  feels  strongly  that  many  lives 
could  be  saved  if  homes  were  equipped  with 
early-wamlng  fire  detectors  and  alarms. 

COST  or  PaOGBAM 

The  Commission  estimates  that  whan  tbls 
program  Is  In  full  operation  It  will  cost 
•160  million  a  year.  Far  less  than  the  11 


bllUun  dollar  loss  sustained  by  the  cost  of 
destructive  flre  In  the  United  States. 

LBOISLATIVZ  STXPS  TO  IMPLKMENT  PKOPOSAL8 
MADE  BT  TRX  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  VOX 
PaSVKMTlON   AND   CONTSOL 

Senator  Magnuson  of  Washington  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  enact  tiie  Commission's 
recommendations  Into  law.  I  am  u  cospon- 
sor  of  that  bUl.  A  companion  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas.  The  House  will  be- 
gin holding  hearings  on  this  legislation  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  The  Senate  hopes  to 
hold  hearings  later  on  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  bipartisan 
mterest  in  this  legi^atlon. 

In  addlUon  to  cosponsorlng  this  legisla- 
tion, I  have  mtroduced  a  biU,  S.  294,  to  make 
the  assault  on  or  the  murder  of  a  state  or 
local  policeman,  fireman,  at  prison  guard  a 
federal  offense. 

This  legislation  is  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  am  hoping 
for  early  action  on  It. 

My  reasons  for  this  bill:  People  like  your- 
selves, public  safety  personnel,  put  your  lives 
on  the  line  for  the  rest  of  us  every  day  of  the 
year.  I  think  it  Is  up  to  Congress  now  to  as- 
sure you  that  your  safety  is  protected.  We 
can  never  have  a  Just  society  when  men 
charged  with  safeguarding  the  public  wel- 
fare— policemen  and  firemen,  live  In  con- 
stant danger  of  physical  attack.  During  the 
first  month  of  1972,  for  example,  44  firemen 
were  slain  In  the  line  of  duty. 

I  also  have  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  widows  and  families  of  police  and 
firemen  killed  in  line  of  duty. 
SPBCinc  KF*x>ar8  to  hxu>  nxsnoHms  in 

RTTRAI.  ARXAS 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
measure  to  help  firefighters,  I  have  been  In 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  enact  legislation 
to  specifically  help  firefighters  to  rural  areas. 

Fatalities  in  rural  flres  are  11  times  greater 
than  in  virban  fires.  The  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty destroyed  Is  6  times  greater  than  losses 
of  urban  property. 

Last  year,  on  December  12th  and  13th,  I 
participated  in  a  conference  m  Mborhead, 
Minnesota  to  discuss  rural  flre  prevention. 
The  Interest  In  this  subject  was  great. 

Minnesota  has  done  a  great  deal  to  assess 
Its  rural  flre  protection  needs  and  develop 
guidelines  for  bettering  its  systems.  The 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Fire  Service  Edu- 
cation and  Research  has  been  most  helpful. 

Under  Title  IV  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972,  a  Rural  Community  Fire  Pro- 
tection Program  was  established.  The  money 
appropriated  was  •?  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  1973,  1974  and  1975,  However,  President 
Nlzon  cut  out  funds  for  this  program  In  his 
budget  requests  this  year. 

This  Is  a  tragedy.  Many  people  In  rural 
areas  who  were  expecting  some  financial  as- 
sistance in  developing  their  flre  fighting  pro- 
grams win  not  be  getting  It. 

The  Act  called  for  assistance  In  organizing, 
training  said  equipping  local  flre  protection 
forces.  The  assistance  was  both  technical 
and  financial,  with  the  federal  government 
ass\imlng  up  to  60%  of  the  coets.  Full  and 
continued  funding  of  the  fire  protection 
provisions  of  the  Rural  Development  Act,  Is 
in  my  Judgment,  and  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Flre  Prevention  and 
Control,  essential. 

conclttbion 

I  am  proud  of  all  of  you.  I  want  to  praise 
you  for  your  work.  Even  with  all  the  ad- 
vances of  modem  technology,  the  risks  to 
firemen  have  not  been  markedly  diminished. 

There  still  comes  a  moment  when  you,  the 
firefighter,  must  turn  away  the  lashing  ton- 
gues of  flre.  The  struggle  Is  there  and  it's  a 
heroic  one.  I  want  to  commend  you. 


Panel  Ubcxs  Csxation  or  VS.  Fouc  Agxnct 
(By  Ted  PMderlckaon) 

Flre  takes  13,000  lives,  disfigures  300,000 
people,  and  destroys  $11.4  billion  In  property 
each  year  In  the  United  States — a  problem 
met  with  striking  indifference  by  most  Amer- 
icans. 

That  conclusion  is  at  the  heart  of  a  177- 
page  report  compiled  by  the  National  Com- 
mlssUm  on  Flre  Prevention  and  Control, 
which  has  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
UjB.  Fire  Administration  to  lead  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  what  the  commlssloQ  has 
called  a  major  national  problem. 

The  report,  entitled  "America  Burning," 
was  commissioned  in  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968  and  compiled  by  the 
little-publicized,  20-member  commission 
over  a  two-year  period  ending  with  the  1973 
fiscal  year  last  week.  Although  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, commission  members  are  still  hoping 
to  discuss  their  recommendations  with  Mr. 
Nlzon. 

Most  of  the  commission's  90  recommenda- 
tions are  embodied  In  a  bill  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  in  May  by  Sen.  Warren  Magnu- 
son (D-Wash.)  and  in  the  House  by  Rep. 
Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.) .  A  staff  member  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  said  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  are  planned  for  this  fall — 
probably  September  or  October. 

The  staff  aide  said  he  anticipated  little 
opp>o6itlon  to  the  bill  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee because  it  is  cosponsored  by  Magnu- 
son, the  chairman,  and  Sen.  Norrls  Cotton 
(N.H.),  the  ranking  Republican  member. 

Fire,  says  the  commission's  report,  is  a 
major  national  problem.  "Appallingly,"  says 
the  report,  "the  richest  and  most  techno- 
logically advanced  nation  In  the  world  leads 
all  the  major  industrialized  coimtrles  in  per 
capita  deaths  and  property  loss  from  fire." 

One  conuuission  member.  Dr.  Anne  W. 
Phillips,  a  bum  specialist  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  pointed  out  In  a  minority 
report  that  UB.  fire  deaths  (143,650)  greatly 
exceeded  VS.  battle  deaths  (46,036)  during 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

After  gathering  information  and  conduct- 
mg  hearmgs  in  Washmgton,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  the  commission 
said,  "It  became  clear  that  a  deeper  federal 
Involvement  was  needed  to  help  repair  the 
omissions  and  help  overcome  the  Indiffer- 
ence of  Americans  to  fire  safety." 

The  commission  called  for  the  establlsb- 
ment  of  a  VS.  Flre  Administration  within 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  increasing  the  effectiveness  and 
coordination  of  fire  prevention  and  control. 
In  conjunction  with  the  new  agency,  the 
commission  recommended: 

A  national  fire  academy  to  help  state  and 
local  Jurisdictions  in  training  and  planning 
for  flre  protection  and  education  programs. 
A  national  tire  data  system  to  collect  in 
one  place  all  useful  fire  data.  Including  death 
and  Injury  statistics,  property  loss  Informa- 
tion, and  data  concerning  causes,  locations 
and  numbers  of  fires. 

A  research  and  development  unit  to  provide 
for  and  encourage  new  flre-preventlng  and 
fire-fighting  technology,  and  to  act  as  a  cen- 
tral source  of  research  Information. 

Grants  to  local  governments  to  prepare  and 
adopt  appropriate  master  plans  for  flre  i>ro- 
tectlon. 

Other  key  points  in  the  commission's  90 
recommendations  called  for: 

Legislation  to  Increase  the  number  of  btim 
treatment  units  In  the  United  States  from 
12  to  25;  increased  training  for  bum  special- 
ists and  more  research  Into  bum  treatment. 

An  Increased  emphasis  on  prevention  of 
fires,  Tr^""g  It  at  least  eqiial  to  flre  stippres- 
aton  as  a  priority. 
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A  blfb  priority  for  Identifying  combustion 
hasartts  in  materials  by  the  Consumar  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission. 

Adequate  building  and  fire  prevention 
codes  In  all  muniolpaiities,  and  strict  enforce- 
ment. 

Action  by  Individual  homeowners  to  pre- 
vent fire  deaths,  injuries  and  losses,  by  pro- 
viding exit  drills  and  early  warning  devices. 
Adoption  of  strict  codes  requiring  specific 
construction  features,  exit  facilities,  flre  de- 
tection systems  and  sprinkler  devices  for  in- 
stitutions caring  for  the  young  and  the 
elderly. 

Richard  E.  Bland  is  an  associate  professor 
of  engineering  research  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  a  volunteer  fireman  for  the  last 
30  years  and  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 
He  says  the  message  of  the  commission  re- 
port Is  simple  and  frightening. 

"As  we  have  more  people,  we  have  more 
fuels,  we  have  more  power,  we  have  more 
hasards.  Death  and  destruction  from  flre  are 
extensive  now,  and  we  can  aspect  the  death 
toll  and  property  loss  to  Increase  unless  ac- 
tion is  taken — now." 

Why  a  federal  agency?  "Well,  I  don't  par- 
ticularly like  the  Idea  of  creating  still  more 
bureaucracy."  said  BLand,  "but  the  fire  prob- 
lem is  a  basic  one.  All  fires  are  the  same  nat- 
ural process,  and  we  need  a  central  place 
where  we  can  bring  It  all  together. 

"There's  a  real  tendency  to  be  provincial  in 
matters  of  flre,  and  we  feel  that  a  federal 
agency  could  cut  across  boundaries  and  im- 
prove flre  prevention  and  fire  suppression 
everywhere,"  he  said. 

"It  would  not  be  like  a  regulatory  agency," 
said  Bland.  "Rather,  It  would  allow  states  and 
cltlea  to  run  their  own  flre  programs,  but 
would  iise  the  leverage  of  grant-making  to 
encourage  master  planning." 

In  her  minority  report.  Dr.  Phillips  opposes 
the  creation  of  a  federal  agency,  arguing  that 
the  agencies  that  already  have  responsibili- 
ties in  flre  prevention  and  contnd  (primarily 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce)  could  do  the  Job  If  beefed  up. 
Her  concern  Is  that  something  has  to  be 
done  now,  and  that  lives  would  be  needlessly 
lost  during  the  time  It  would  take  to  set  up 
the  new  machinery. 

Dr.  Phillips  also  argues  for  a  smaller  overall 
budget,  but  more  money  for  educational  pro- 
grams on  flre  prevention  and  contnd,  partic- 
ularly among  the  young. 

"I  appreciate  her  arguments,"  says  Bland, 
"espedally  In  legard  to  the  young.  But  the 
majority  felt  the  flre  problem  to  be  primarily 
a  people  problem— about  76  per  cent  people 
and  26  per  cent  technological — and  we  be- 
lieved the  flre  program  shoxild  not  be  In  a 
hardware-oriented  agency  like  the  Bureau  of 
Standards." 

"miat's  why  we  advocated  that  the  Flre 
Administration  be  established  In  HUD;  we 
felt  we  could  have  more  Impact  In  the  hous- 
ing area,  since  about  80  per  cent  of  flre  deaths 
occur  in  one-  and  two-family  dwellings." 

Bland  is  a  firm  believer  In  flre  prevention, 
but  says  he  is  not  obstinate  about  It:  "I'm 
not  the  kind  of  person  who  demands  100  per 
cent  safety.  But  if  we  can  cut  flre  losses  In 
half,  why  not  do  It?  If  we  got  a  80  per  cent 
cure  for  cancer,  It  would  be  treated  as  a  big 
deal,  and  It  is.  A  similar  reduction  In  flre 
dsftths  Is  probably  within  our  grasp,  but  we 
wont  do  It." 

"For  example,  there's  no  good  reason  why 
buildings  over  three  stories  with  over  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  sho\ild  not  have  a 
^rlnkler  system."  he  sai(i. 

The  commission  report  i-iredlcts  that  if  Its 
recommendations  were  carried  out,  flre  losses 
would  be  reduced  about  five  per  cent  each 
year  untU  losses  were  halved  In  14  years. 

People,  said  Bland,  could  do  much  for 
tiMmselves  In  reducing  flre  losses  and  deaths. 


His  recommendations  to  them,  In  order  of 
priority,  would  be : 

"Qet  an  early  warning  device  to  detect  the 
products  of  combiistlon,  such  as  smoke  and 
beat.  They're  not  that  expensive;  I  saw  one 
In  the  Bean  and  Roebuck  catalog  for  only 
about  846." 

"Develop  a  plan  for  escaping  In  the  event 
of  fire,  and  practice  It  with  all  members  of 
the  famUy.  Being  conscious  of  the  danger  Is 
Important." 

"Get  a  sprinkler  system  If  you  can  afford 
It.  Since  they've  started  using  plastic  pipe, 
they  are  not  as  eq;>enslve  as  they  once  were." 

"Have  a  fire  extinguisher  In  the  house. 
Most  big  fires  start  as  small  flres  and  could 
easily  be  put  out  with  a  6-  or  ID-gallon  extin- 
guisher. Ill  never  forget  seeing  a  farmer 
standing  next  to  his  bam,  which  was  burn- 
ing out  of  control.  'If  only  I  had  a  fire  extin- 
guisher.' he  told  me,  1  could  have  put  It  out 
easily.'" 


FORMER  SENATOR  JOHN  WILLIAMS 
SUGGESTED  TO  SERVE  ON  AD 
HOC  COMMITTEE  TO  REVIEW 
PRESIDENTIAL  TAPES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
investigation  of  the  Watergate  alTair  has 
reached  a  point  of  stalemate  between 
the  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  and 
our  Chief  Executive.  The  matter  has 
come  to  a  head  over  the  disclosure  or 
nondisclosure  of  certain  tape  recordings 
of  conversations  at  the  White  House. 
These  celluloid  reels  have  become  the 
bone  of  contention  that  threatens  a 
veritable  constitutional  crisis  in  our 
Government. 

Last  fall,  I  suggested  that  former  Dela- 
ware Senator  John  Williams  be  named  to 
head  the  investigation  of  Watergate  and 
the  events  surrounding  the  last  June  17 
break-in.  I  was  joined  in  my  suggestion 
by  several  respected  colleagues  who  also 
felt  Senator  Williams'  integrity  to  be 
beyond  reproach.  The  select  committee 
has  been  doing  a  commendable  job  of 
fact-searching,  and  has  brought  much 
valuable  information  to  light.  Now.  how- 
ever, they  are  faced  with  a  seemingly  in- 
surmountable problem;  and.  once  again, 
the  name  of  Senator  John  Williams  has 
come  up  as  a  possible  solution. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News,  there  appeared  a  "modest 
proposal  for  the  President"  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  a  WashingUm  Star-News 
ssmdlcated  columnist,  which  recom- 
mended an  ad  hoc  committee  of  Presi- 
dentlally  appointed  trustees  be  allowed 
to  review  the  tapes,  edit,  or  censor  where 
they  feel  necessary,  ami  offer  a  public 
accounting  of  their  findings.  Among 
those  held  in  high  public  esteem  and 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  former 
Senator  John  Williams.  The  Delmarva 
News  expressed  similar  views  in  a  July 
26  editorial  viewpoint.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

Such  an  apolitical,  independent  group 
of  trustees  is  an  idea  with  merit,  and 
worthy,  I  think,  of  consideration  by 
those  facing  the  current  stalemate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbi'ors, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Wilmington  Morning  News] 
A  Modest  Pioposal  roa  the  Pecbdkmt 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Richard  Nixon  has  painted  himself  Into  a 
comer  on  these  matters  of  "executive  privi- 
lege'* and  "separation  of  powen."  A  way 
has  to  be  found  for  him  to  paint  himself 
back  out. 

This  \M  not  merely  for  the  good  of  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  good  of  his  party;  these  par- 
ticular fringe  benefits  have  somethmg  less 
than  vmlversal  appeal.  It  Is  simply  for  the 
good  of  the  country  that  the  President  dis- 
cover some  face-saving  way  to  save  his  own 
face.  He  Is  the  only  president  we  have,  or 
likely  will  have,  until  January  of  1977;  the 
Gallup  Poll  finds  that  49  percent  of  the 
people  now  disapprove  of  his  conduct  of  the 
office  and  this  Is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

In  refusing  to  turn  over  certain  tapes  and 
documents  to  the  Senate  mvestlgating  com- 
mittee, or  to  a  grand  Jury,  the  President 
conceives  that  he  is  acting  out  of  pure  prin- 
ciple. He  Is  fulfilling  his  "constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  preserve  Intact  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  presidency."  To  yield  the 
papers  would  "Jeopardize  the  fundamental 
constitutional  role  of  the  presidency." 

But  the  trouble  with  this  position — one 
trouble  with  It — Is  that  the  people  generally 
will  not  see  It  as  pure  principle.  They  will 
see  It  as  pure  baloney.  The  doctrine  of  ex- 
ecutive privUege  Is  as  pietlstlcally  misty,  m 
its  way,  as  the  doctrme  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  political  metaphysicians  are  no  better 
than  doctors  of  theology  at  explaining  It.  A 
president  presiimably  has  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment right  of  any  other  citizen  to  be  seciue 
in  his  papers  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure,  but  any  additional  right  of  pri- 
vacy has  to  be  Inferred  from  long  custom 
and  from  extra-constitutional  theory. 

It  Is  useless,  I  sxibmlt,  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  keep 
trying  to  seU  this  bill  of  goods.  He  Is  up 
against  a  natural,  understandable,  and  Justi- 
fiable line  of  reasoning,  to  this  effect:  If  the 
tapes  helped  to  establish  his  innocence  In  the 
Watergate  mess,  the  President  would  release 
them;  the  President  refuses  to  release  them; 
therefore,  the  tapes  would  not  help  to  es- 
tablish his  Innocence. 

The  President  cannot  escape  such  an  In- 
ference. He  Is  roughly  In  the  position  of  a 
witness  who  declines  to  answer  questions  on 
the  Fifth  Amendment  ground  that  truthftil 
answen  might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 
Such  a  refiisal  doubtless  is  based  upon  a 
proper  constitutional  right,  but  Its  exer- 
cise lays  down  a  spoor  of  g^uUt.  The  Presi- 
dent's present  position  is  politically  xinten- 
able.  It  must  be  discreetly  abandoned. 

What  now?  Let  me  venture  a  modest 
proposal.  The  President's  objection  Is  to 
being  questioned  by  a  Senate  committee  or 
by  a  grand  Jury.  He  Is  unwilling  to  set  a 
precedent  by  which  the  executive  may  be 
coerced  into  surrendering  Its  records  to  a 
coordinate  body  of  government.  WeU  and 
good.  But  siippoae,  to  be  supposing,  that  a 
way  could  be  found  for  him  to  make  these 
records  available  to  an  Intermediate  body 
VTlth  power  to  act  as  It  deems  best. 

Specifically,  suppose  the  President  were 
to  create  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  White 
House  trustees.  Such  a  body  might  Include 
Arthur  Krock,  the  most  respected  retired 
Journalist  In  America,  and  former  Sen.  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  a  gentleman  whose 
Integrity  shines  like  a  lighthouse.  It  might 
mclude  such  respected  figures  from  law, 
Journalism  and  public  affairs  as  Earl  Warren, 
George  Reedy,  Dean  Busk,  retired  Circuit 
Judge  Albert  Bryan,  and  publisher  John 
Knight. 

Such  trustees,  chosen  to  command  public 
confidence,  would  be  remote  from  political 
partlaanahip  and  from  constitutional  in- 
hibitions. The  President  could  make  all  the 
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relevant  tapes  and  documents  available  to 
them  without  JeopioYllzlng  bis  constitutional 
position.  The  trustees  then  could  transcribe, 
stunmarlze,  Include,  exclude,  suppress  or  dis- 
close as  they  wished;  and  my  guess  Is  that 
a  public  which  Is  fed  up  to  the  teeth  with 
Watergate  would  accept  the  trustees'  report, 
with  relief,  as  an  honest  accounting. 

This  modest  proposal  is  entirely  my  own. 
Others  may  have  much  better  Ideas  for 
resolving  the  dilemma.  My  point  Is  that  the 
dilemma  mvist  be  resolved.  Tb^  President 
has  1,274  days,  more  or  less,  before  his  term 
expires.  Many  millions  of  Americans,  the 
Oallup  Poll  notwithstanding,  do  have  con- 
fidence In  Richard  Nixon;  they  believe  In  his 
programs  and  want  to  see  him  fulfill  them; 
and  they  do  not  want  their  President  spend- 
ing those  days  \inder  a  cloud  of  skepticism 
and  mistrust. 

(From  the  Delmarva  News,  July  38,   1973] 
John  Whxiams 

It's  academic  now,  but  former  Sen.  John  J. 
Williams'  name  came  up  again  within  the 
last  week  In  coimectlon  with  the  Watergate 
affair. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  MUlsboro  leg^ls- 
lator's  record  and  reputation  knows  that  the 
name  dropping  by  a  television  news  net- 
work did  not  Implicate  Williams  In  the  fiasco 
but  suggested  him  as  a  possible  reviewer 
of  taped  conversations  made  In  the  oval  office 
of  the  White  House  and  the  executive  office 
buUdlng. 

With  a  "constitutional  ctIbIb"  facing  the 
country  because  the  President  will  not  re- 
lease the  tapes,  any  thought  of  a  possible 
reviewer  of  the  tapes  can  be  deterred  for  at 
least  a  year  or  two. 

The  results  of  the  showdown  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  and 
eventually  between  the  Judiciary  and  the 
executive,  will  be  the  moet  significant  items 
brotight  about  indirectly  by  the  Watergate 
affair. 

"Constitutional  crisis"  Is  such  a  hackneyed 
phrase  that  It  has  little  meaning  to  many. 
What  Is  at  stake,  however.  Is  the  way  our 
government  has  been  operated  for  200  years. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  Is  Implicit  rather 
than  explicit  concerning  the  separation  of 
powers  among  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment. There  Is  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  basic  question  itself  of  who  has  final 
authority,  the  legislative,  the  Judicial  or  the 
executive,  will  be  answered  In  the  upcoming 
developments.  If  it  is  not,  a  constitutional 
crisis  will  have  devel(^>ed. 

Watergate  Is  not  the  reason  for  the  con- 
ftontatloa.  It  simply  provided  an  excuse  for 
the  confrontation  to  come  to  a  head.  The 
Imbalance  of  power  among  the  branches  of 
government  has  been  slowly  but  steadily 
arrived  at. 

Watergate  and  the  events  that  follow  the 
Legislative-Executive  battle  gives  lawyers  a 
heyday. 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  name  of  John 
Williams,  not  a  lawyer  but  a  farmer  turned 
agrl-buslneseman  turned  politician,  should 
be  suggested  to  decipher  tapes  which  are 
the  crux  of  the  present  confilct. 

The  past  week's  reference  to  Williams  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  been  mentioned  in 
helping  to  solve  the  Watergate  entanglement. 
Prior  to  the  '72  national  election  and  a  special 
Senate     investigating     committee's     being 

named,  the  media  suggested  that  a  scrupu- 
lous and  honest  man  like  John  Williams  un- 
dertake the  ominous  task  of  finding  the  facts. 
The  suggestions  are  both  a  tribute  to 
Williams  and  the  environs  which  produced 
such  character. 


NOMINATION  OP  G.  McMURTRDE 
GODLEY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  11  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


lations voted  to  postpone  Indefinitely 
further  action  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  G.  McMurtrle  Godley  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs.  In  taking  this  action 
the  committee  also  recommended  that 
Mr.  Godley  be  considered  for  appoint- 
ment to  another  post  of  importance  In 
the  Department  of  State  tinrelated  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Following  the  committee's  action  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Americaji  For- 
eign Service  Association  reijuestlng  an 
explanation  of  the  grounds  for  the  com- 
mittee's decision.  The  association's  let- 
ter was  a  serious  and  responsible  state- 
ment of  its  member's  concerns.  In  re- 
sponse I  wrote  to  the  association  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  setting  forth  our 
views  on  this  matter. 

In  order  that  this  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence may  be  available  to  Interested 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  both  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

AsCXaiCAM    FOSKIGI* 

aaivica  AssociATXOK, 
Waahinnton,  D.C.,  July  20.  1973. 

Hon.   J.    W.   PCLBUGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationt, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DXAX  Mb.  Chabmam  :  The  American  Foreign 
Service  Association — ^professional  spokesman 
of  the  12.000  men  and  women  of  the  Foreign 
Service — has  come  to  look  upon  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  career  principle  and  Its  pro- 
tection against  political  abuse.  This  has  been 
evidenced  moet  recently  by  the  Committee's 
farslghted  action  in  amending  Section  623 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  fcwecloee  the 
possibility  of  promotions  based  on  political 
rather  than  nMrlt  considerations.  The  men 
and  women  of-  the  Foreign  Service  are  In- 
debted to  the  Ccxnmlttee  for  this  action  and 
the  many  other  efforts  It  has  taken  on  their 
behalf. 

It  Is  In  this  context  that  the  Association 
has  become  seriously  concerned  at  the  pos- 
sible implications  of  the  Committee's  action 
to  reject  the  nonUnatlon  of  Ambassador 
Oodley  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian 
Affairs.  This  action  has  raised  questions  In 
the  minds  of  Foreign  Service  officers  about 
whether  their  careers  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected for  honorably  and  effectively  carrying 
out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
We  would  like  to  bring  some  of  these  ques- 
tions to  your  attention. 

No  one  in  thU  Aaaoclatlon  questions  the 
Constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  consent  on  Presidential  ap- 
pointments or  the  obligation  of  the  Senate 
to  give  particularly  careful  scrutiny  to  nomi- 
nees for  key  policy-making  positions.  In  our 
view,  the  Senate  would  be  abdicating  its  re- 
sponsibility if  it  were  to  exempt  career  For- 
eign Service  offlcers  from  such  scrutiny  or 
to  grant  them  automatic  approval. 

Moreover,  the  Association  recognizes  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee's  right 

to  question  s  nominee  for  a  policy-making 

post,  not  only  as  to  his  quallflcatlons  for 
the  ixMltlon  but  also  as  to  his  views  about 
what  future  policy  sbotild  be.  However,  nomi- 
nees who  are  appointed  officials,  particularly 

career  officials,  are  expected  to  have  sup- 
ported basic  foreign  policy  established  by 
duly  elected  officials  In  their  req>ectlve  Con- 
stitutional roles.  The  Foreign  Service  is,  and 
must  remain,  a  strictly  nonpartisan  Insti- 
tution available  for  loyal  service  to  each  ad- 
ministration. 

An  officer  of  the  Foreign  Service  must  not 
feel  constrained  by  fear  of  future  penalty 


from  carrying  out  a  given  foreign  poUey  or 
from  giving  impartial  advice  and  aasessment, 
however  unpopular  or  incompatible  such  ac- 
tions may  tie  with  the  views  of  the  pubUc,  the 
press,  the  Congreaa,  or  the  Executive.  To 
penalise  an  officer  for  performing  his  func- 
tions to  the  best  of  his  ability  runs  a  grave 
risk  of  doing  damage,  not  only  to  the  career 
service,  but  to  the  nation. 

Unfortunately,  many  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers are  uncertain  as  to  the  basis  for  the 
Committee's  action  on  Ambassador  Godley '■ 
nomination.  Many  believe  him  to  be  the 
Innocent  victim  of  a  serious  conflict  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches  over 
the  relative  influence  each  will  have  In  de- 
temUnlng  the  direction  of  VB.  foreign  p<^cy. 
Others  feel  he  has  t>een  made  a  symlxd  by 
the  Committee  of  Its  strong  dtsagreement 
with  the  Administration's  policies  In  South- 
east Asia.  If  either  of  these  were  the  basis 
for  the  Committee's  action,  we  believe  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  use  of  the  advloe 
and  consent  power,  with  serious  In^Ucatlons 
for  the  Independence.  Impartiality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  career  service. 

We  woxUd  appreciate  receiving  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  Committee's  Intent  In  Its  rejec- 
tion of  Ambassador  C3odley,  and  assurances 
that  It  will  not  reject  future  career  nominees 
because  of  their  record  of  canylng  out  poU- 
cles  laid  down  by  the  Executive. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  Aujnf  Haskis, 
Acting  Chairman.  Board  of  Oirsotora. 

JTTI.T  36, 107S. 
Mr.  AixxM  HASaxa, 

Acting  Chairman.  Board  of  Directors,  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  Association.  WoMh- 
ington.  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  HABam:  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  20  expressing  the  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  Association  at  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  O.  McMxu- 
trle  Oodley.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
consider  the  Association's  concerns  to  be 
both  understandable  and  legitinuite.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  gratified  to  note  that  your 
letter  accorded  full  recognition  to  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  role  and  responslbiUtlea 
with  regard  to  the  consideration  of  Presi- 
dential nominees. 

The  Foreign  Service  Association  Is  un- 
doubtedly aware  that  many  members  of  the 
Committee  have  long  felt  that  the  protracted 
military  Involvement  of  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  had  extremely  unfortu- 
nate consequences  for  our  country  Intema- 
tlonaUy  and  on  the  domestic  scene  as  weU. 
For  that  reason  the  Committee  In  recent 
years  has  consistently  sought  to  use  the  leg- 
islative means  at  Its  disposal  to  bring  about 
a  reorientation  of  U^B.  poUcy  in  Asia. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  Mr.  Ood- 
ley's  nomination  the  Committee  took  the 
view  that  the  selection  of  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  was  an  action  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance for  the  future  of  VS.  poUcy  In  Asia. 
As  a  consequence  the  Committee  felt  In  this 
instance  that  the  nominee's  personal  views 
regarding  the  past  and  future  role  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  Southeast 
Asia  were  relevant  to  Its  deliberations  In  a 
more  pointed  way  than  might  have  been  the 
case  bad  the  Committee  been  considering  a 

nomination  to  a  post  In  which  the  Incum- 
isent's  primary  function  would  have  been  the 
Implementation  of  policy  directives. 

It  la  the  Conunittee's  understanding  that 

throughout  hl»  tenure  as  Ambassador  to  Laos 
Mr.  Oodley  was  In  full  accord  with  Executive 
Branch  policy  toward  that  coimtry  and  that 
in  implementing  that  policy,  he  repeatedly 
demonstrated  his  readiness  to  rely  on  the 
massive  and  often  clandestine  use  of  mUltary 
force  as  a  means  of  pursuing  given  objectlvee. 
While  the  Committee  does  not  know  to  what 
degree  these  attltud-s  may  have  been  figured 
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In  his  nomination,  they  did  weigh  heavily 
in  the  Committee's  evaluation  of  him  as  the 
prospective  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asian  Affairs.  It  seems  only  natural  for 
the  Committee  to  assume  that  If  Mr.  Oodley 
wwe  to  be  confirmed  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  such  policy  recommendations  as  he 
might  make  In  the  future  would  reflect  his 
demonstrated  Inclination  and  preference  for 
an  aggressive  U.S.  role  in  Southeast  Asian 
affairs. 

It  Is,  of  course,  Mr.  Oodley's  right  to  hold 
these  views  and  the  Committee  respects  his 
conviction  and  his  sincerity.  But  it  is  also 
the  Committee's  right  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  those  views  and,  more  importantly, 
to  question  their  appropriateness  In  con- 
nection with  bis  poMlble  future  exercise  of 
the  responsibilities  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  at  this  critical  Junctiire  In  the  course 
o(  the  UjS.  relations  In  Asia. 

Your  letter  raises  the  poeslbUlty  that  Mr. 
Oodley  may  have  been  "the  Innocent  victim" 
of  a  serious  confilct  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  over  their  respective 
roles  or  "a  symbol"  of  the  Committee's  dis- 
agreement with  the  Administration  policies 
In  Southeast  Asia.  In  response  I  would  ob- 
serve that  confilct  Is  an  inevitable  aspect  of 
our  political  system,  and  that  when  tbe  sub- 
stantive Judgments  of  the  two  branches  dif- 
fer and  cannot  be  reconciled,  each  branch 
can  be  expected  to  use  its  respective  preroga- 
tives to  infiuence  policy  In  the  direction 
wlilch  It  believes  will  best  serve  the  national 
interest.  In  this  instance  the  Committee 
concluded  that  Mr.  Oodley  was  not  the  right 
man  for  this  post  at  bis  time  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, exercised  its  constitutional  prerog- 
ative not  to  confirm  him.  Because  tbe  Com- 
mittee's Judgment  focused  on  the  Individual 
and  on  the  possible  Impact  of  his  views  on 
future  policy  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mutA^t 
to  regard  Mr.  Oodley  as  either  a  "victim" 
or  a  "symbol"  in  the  senses  In  which  the 
Association  used  those  terms. 

The  Committee  fully  recognizes  that  If 
officers  In  a  career  service  are  expected  to 
carry  out  Uwful  directives  without  regard 
to  their  popularity  with  aU  segments  of  the 
pubUc  and  the  Congress  then  the  offlcers  in 
question  should  not  be  held  personally  ac- 
countable In  retrospect  for  the  consequences 
of  such  actions.  Consequently,  up  to  a  cer- 
tata  point  In  an  officer's  career  bis  diligence 
and  faithfulness  in  executing  orders  should 
probably  be  tbe  primary  factor  in  evaluat- 
ing his  performance.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  think  that  F(»elgn  Service  Offlcers 
should  recognlae — as  I  am  confident  they 
do— that  when  they  reach  senior  levels  of 
the  service,  and  particularly  when  they  are 
being  considered  for  policy  making  positions 
which  by  law  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  their  personal  views  on  poUcy 
matters  are  of  primary  importance  to  the 
question  of  their  fitness  for  a  particular  post. 
The  Committee  assumes  that  the  Executive 
Branch  takes  such  views  into  account  in 
selecting  its  nominees  and  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Association  recognizes  the 
Senate's  right  to  do  likewise. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Committee  was  fully  aware  that  its  failure 
to  confirm  Mr.  Oodley  for  tbe  poet  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  would  affect  his  career  and 
poaalbly  cause  concern  within  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  corps.  For  that  reason  tbe 
Committee,  before  taking  formal  acUon. 
sought  to  minimise  the  personal  impact  of 
*  passible  refusal  to  confirm  Mr.  Oodley  by 
suggesting  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  his 

asms  be  withdrawn  without  prejudice  and 
resubmitted  for  another  post.  When  the 
Secretary  declined  to  do  this  and  insisted 
Instead  on  an  "up  or  down  vote"  the  Com- 
mittee coupled  Its  refusal  to  confirm  BCr. 
Oodley  with  a  strong  recommendation  that 
he  be  given  another  Important  poet  Involv- 
iag  responslbllltlea  not  related  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Thus,  It  should  be  evident  that  while 


the  Committee  did  not  feel  that  it  should 
confirm  Mr.  Oodley  for  the  post  to  which  be 
was  nominated,  there  clearly  was  no  desire 
to  "penallae"  him. 

In  dosing,  I  reiterate  a  hope,  wlilch  I  have 
often  expressed  In  the  past,  that  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  will  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert themselves  on  Important  matters  of 
policy.  The  career  service  Is  a  repository  of 
great  experience  and  Insight  which  the  Com- 
mittee woxild  like  to  be  able  to  draw  upon 
more  freely  In  tbe  future  than  has  some- 
times proved  possible  In  the  past. 

I  further  hope  that  the  AssocUtion  will  be 
as  sensitive  to  pressures  from  other  quar- 
ters. Including  those  from  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Foreign  Service  Itself, 
which  threaten  to  undermine  the  Independ- 
ence, effectiveness  and  morale  of  the  Foreign 
Service  as  it  was  In  this  InsUnce  with  regard 
to  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  has  the  highest  regard 
for  the  career  Foreign  Service  and  fully 
shares  the  Association's  desire  to  protect 
Its  integrity  and  to  enhance  Its  effectiveness. 
Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice may  be  assured  of  my  continued  inter- 
est and  support  m  this  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PnuiaiORT, 

Ohoirvutn. 


FUEL  NEEDS  STILL  NOT  MET 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  fuel 
shortage  is  not  yet  over,  despite  public 
statements  to  the  contrary.  It  has  become 
somewhat  localized,  but  primarily  on  the 
farm.  And.  a  farmer  trying  to  keep  his 
combines  running  does  not  have  time  to 
write  press  releases.  His  story  is  not  being 
told.  Quite  the  opposite.  Instead,  he  reads 
how  the  shortage  is  easing  and  motorists 
are  having  less  difficulty  finding  gasoline. 
I  find,  however,  that  even  t^ose  state- 
ments are  Inaccurate. 

A  recent  headline,  for  instance,  pro- 
claiming "Gas  Station  Supplies  Up"  was 
based  on  data  from  the  Americsm  Auto- 
mobile Association — data  which  I  believe 
to  be  misinterpreted.  The  AAA  found 
that  49  percent  of  gasoline  stations  were 
operating  regular  hoiu^  and  allowing 
motorists  to  fill  their  tanks,  compared 
with  48  percent  last  week.  First,  I  do  not 
consider  a  1 -percent  change  significant. 
But,  more  Important,  I  beUeve  that  the 
AAA  is  not  looking  at  the  figures  from 
the  proper  direction.  The  report  should 
read  that  "51  percent  of  gasoline  sta- 
tions are  not  operating  normally,  show- 
ing only  a  slight  Improvement  from  the 
52  percent  figure  last  week."  The  em- 
phasis of  the  press  is  wrong,  even  if  It 
is  undoubtedly  serving  the  Intended  pur- 
pose— to  encourage  motorists  to  go  ahead 
and  travel,  and  not  think  hard  before 
using  gasoline. 

In  addition,  some  regions  of  this  coun- 
try are  burning  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel 
which  could  have  gone  to  the  farmer. 

But,  as  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
yesterday  revealed,  attempts  to  build 
refineries  in  the  Northeast  have  been 

blocked  by  environmentalists  and  local 
governments.  Two  of  these  proposed 
plants  were,  Ironically,  Intended  to  sup- 
ply low-sulfur  fuel  oil,  to  meet  the 
stringent  sulfur  restrictions  of  the 
Northeast.  I  do  not  object  to  the  desire 
of  the  citizens  In  this  region  to  preserve 
their  natural  environment,  as  much  as 


Is  humanly  possible,  but  I  do  object  to 
having  farmers  In  other  regions  paying 
the  price  for  it.  In  this  instance,  565,000 
barrels  per  day  of  refining  capacity  was 
lost — capacity  which  is  desperately 
needed  right  now.  And,  the  people  being 
hurt  right  now  are  the  fsuTners  and 
ranchers  and  food  processors.  But,  the 
urban  consumer  will  share  in  this  during 
the  coming  months,  as  food  problems 
continue. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  Northeast  do  not 
want  to  build  refineries,  that  is  their 
business.  But,  when  gasoline  shortages 
occur.  I  believe  that  they  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  reduce  their  consumption. 
In  order  that  others  will  not  pay  the 
environmental  price  of  their  actions. 

I  was  recently  chfillenged  by  a  top  ad- 
ministration office  "to  show  him  one  case 
of  a  farmer  who  is  actually  out  of  gas." 
Preparing  a  list  of  9  farmers  "actually 
out  of  gas"  did  not  take  long.  As  of  July 
30, 1973.  the  office  of  oU  and  gas  statistics 
for  Idaho  show  44  instances  of  gasoline 
shortages  and  21  of  dlesel.  And,  I  believe 
these  to  be  just  the  tip  of  the  Icebei^. 
Many  farmers  are  too  busy  driving  their 
pickups  to  town,  filling  the  tank,  and  re- 
turning to  their  field,  siphoning  the  gaso- 
line into  combines,  and  then  repeating 
this  expensive,  fuel-wasting  process. 
They  do  not  have  time  to  call  Washing- 
ton or  fill  out  complicated  "voluntary  al- 
location" forms  from  oil  coihpanles. 

Tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  Included  one  extremely  disturbing 
note  to  this  OOG  report: 

Acute  fuel  needs  for  irrigation,  especially 
In  Nebraska,  have  temporarUy  eased  a  bit  be- 
cause of  rain. 

The  correct  implication  is  that  the 
adequacy  of  fuel  supplies  is  increasingly 
dependent  on  weather.  There  is  no  cush- 
ion, as  In  previous  times.  This  lack  of 
cushion  becomes  even  more  critical  when 
we  consider  the  nearness  of  winter.  The 
dependence  of  heating  oil  availability  on 
temperature  levels  will  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  more  than  Just  the  agricul- 
tural community.  The  report,  incidental- 
ly, included  mention  of  a  request  from 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  "low-sulphur 
fuel  oil."  This  raises  an  Interesting  ques- 
tion— namely,  during  times  of  nation- 
wide shortages,  does  one  city  have  the 
right  to  demand  fuel  of  a  certain  com- 
position, in  order  to  meet  requirements 
that  they  have  set  for  their  benefit? 

Now  that  final  action  on  Senate-passed 
fuel  allocation  legislation  is  in  doubt,  it  is 
up  to  the  President  to  use  the  authority 
previously  granted  to  him  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  Insure  that  shortages  are  shared 
by  all  regions  and  sectors  of  our  econcxny. 
with  one  explicit  priority:  Agriculture. 
The  fuel  shortages  are  not  yet  over,  and 

they  are  falling  hardest  on  the  agri- 
cultural producers  of  this  Nation.  Tlie 
future  well-being  of  all  of  us  demands 
that  this  be  changed,  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
administration. 


NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COBOiCnTEE 
ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
Wednesday  of  this  we^  I  Joined  with 
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Senator  Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  and 
Senators  Crakston  and  STArroBO  In  In- 
troducing a  resolution  objecting  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  to  abolish  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren and  the  National  Advisory  C(xn- 
mlttee  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
t  J  create  a  new  advisory  committee  pur- 
suant to  section  442  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act.  While  the  Com- 
missioner had  proposed  to  combine  all 
functions  of  the  two  advisory  committees 
to  be  carried  out  under  a  new  consoli- 
dated advisory  committee,  his  actions  in 
creating  this  body  pursuant  to  section 
442  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  and  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  (Public  Law  92-463) 
would  have  meant  that  this  new  body 
had  no  statutory  base,  cmd  that  it  would 
automatically  cease  to  exist  within  1  year 
unless  the  Commissioner  determined  in 
writing  30  days  prior  to  its  termination 
that  its  life  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  advisory 
committees  have  served  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Congress  admirably.  In 
reviewing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioner,  I  was  much  concerned 
over  the  loss  of  a  statutory  base  for  the 
committee,  and  the  apparent  termination 
of  the  committee  within  1  year.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  have  the  agreeent 
of  the  Commissioner  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  this  annual  report  that 
creation  of  this  new  committee  under 
section  442  was  not  the  proper  way  to 
proceed.  In  his  letter  to  me  today,  he  in- 
dicates that  this  committee  will  be  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  section  448(b)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  thus 
retaining  the  statutory  base,  combining 
the  functions  of  the  former  advisory 
committees  smd  providing  that  the  term- 
ination of  such  committee  by  the  Com- 
issloner  can  only  take  place  through  such 
explicit  recommendation  in  his  annual 
report  and  upon  the  failure  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  to  object  to  this 
termination  within  90  days  following 
tne  submission  of  the  report.  This  reso- 
lution is  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Commis- 
sioner's letter  to  me  and  also  a  letter 
sent  to  Senator  Randolph  stating  this 
agreement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKO,  as  follows: 

DXPAXTMENT  OF  HXALTB, 

Education,  and  VlTLrtMM, 

OlTTCK  or  TBX  SECSETAST, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  August  3, 1973. 
Hon.  Haiuson  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,   US.  Senate,   Waahington,  DX!. 

Dkaa  Ms.  CBAiKMAK:  This  letter  consti- 
tutes an  amenOment  to  Section  m.  Advisory 
Committees  and  Councils  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  of  the  Commissioner's  Annual  Re- 
port submitted  to  Congress  on  May  17,  1973. 
Section  m  Included  a  recommendation  to 
terminate  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf  (NACED)  and  the 
National  Advlwry  Committee  on  Handicap- 
ped Children  (VKCBC)  and  to  create  In  their 
place  a  single  committee  to  advise  on  the 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Annual  Report  cited  section  442  of  the 


Oeneral  Education  Provisions  Act  (PJ<.  91- 
230)  as  the  authority  under  which  the  new 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Handi- 
capped would  be  created.  I  have  determined 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  in  which  to 
create  the  new  Committee.  Instead.  I  pro- 
pose to  create  It  pursuant  to  Section  448(b) 
of  OEPA  which  states  that : 

"If  the  Conunlssloner  determines  that  a 
statutory  advlscwy  councU  Is  not  needed  or 
that  the  functions  of  two  or  more  statutory 
advisory  councils  should  be  combined,  he 
shall  Include  In  the  report  a  reconmiendatlon 
that  such  advisory  council  be  aboUshed  or 
that  such  functions  be  combined.  Unless 
there  Is  an  objection  to  such  action  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  HoTise  of  Representatives 
within  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of 
such  report,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  abolish  such  advisory  council  or  combine 
the  functions  of  two  or  more  advisory  coun- 
cils as  recommended  In  such  report." 

The  new  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Handicapped  would  be  a  statutory  ad- 
visory councU  which  could  be  abolished  only 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
448(b)  of  OEPA  or  through  other  legislative 
action.  (Under  the  Act,  of  course,  the  NACH 
could  be  abolished  only  by  an  appropriate 
recommendation  in  a  subsequent  Annual  Re- 
port  to  which  neither  Ho\ise  of  Congress  ob- 
jected within  90  days.) 

As  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  the  new 
committee  will  have  all  of  the  functions  now 
carried  out  by  the  NACED  or  NACHC. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  oppcnttinlty  to  re- 
aiBnn  the  Department's  commitment  to  ac- 
tivate the  new  conunlttee  as  soon  as  we  are 
free,  consistent  with  section  448(b)  of  OEPA. 
to  consolidate  the  NACED  and  the  NACHC. 
As  Under  Secretary  Carluccl  stated  In  his 
letter  yesterday  to  Senator  Randolph  (at- 
tached ) .  we  expect  to  have  the  National  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  on  the  Handicapped  estab- 
lished by  mid-September.  It  Is  our  Intention 
to  appoint  persons  presently  serving  on  the 
existing  committees  to  membership  on  the 
new  advisory  body. 

If  you  need  any   further  information  on 
this  subject,  I  will  be  happy  to  provide  It. 
Sincerely, 

John  OrriNA, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Enclosure. 

AuoxTST  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Jknmincs  Randolph, 
V.S.  Senate,  \ 

Washington,  DC. 

DSAR  Senatob  Randolph  :  I  have  noted  your 
concerns  regarding  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children  as  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tion considered  by  the  Senate  last  night.  It 
is  my  idea,  as  I  know  it  U  yours,  that  we  work 
together  on  this  matter.  Therefore,  I  believe 
it  appropriate  that  the  following  information 
regarding  this  Issue  be  presented. 

With  regard  to  Office  of  Education  advisory 
committees.  Section  448(b)  of  the  Oeneral 
Education  Provisions  Act  (PX.  91-230)  states 
that: 

"If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a 
statutory  advisory  council  Is  not  needed  or 
that  the  functions  of  two  or  more  statutory 
advisory  councils  should  be  combined,  he 
shall  Include  in  the  report  a  recommenda- 
tion that  such  advisory  councU  be  abolished 
or  that  such  functions  be  combined.  Unless 
there  Is  an  objection  to  such  action  by  either 
the  Senate  or  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
within  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of 
such  report,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  abolish  such  advisory  council  or  combine 
the  functions  of  two  or  more  advisory  coun- 
cils as  recommended  In  such  report." 

As  a  result  of  a  continuing  study  of  need 
for  and  accomplishments  of  OE  advisory 
groups  it  was  determined  that  many  of  tbe 
functions  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 


tee on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  at  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children  were  similar  and  therefore  should 
be  combined.  Because  the  official  name  of 
neither  committee  was  representative  of  the 
combined  functions  of  the  two  groups  (one 
indicates  concern  only  with  the  Deaf,  the 
other  excludes  adiUt  populations)  it  was  de- 
cided to  create  a  new  advisory  body,  the  Na- 
tional AdviatMy  Committee  on  the  Handi- 
capped. This  body  will  retain  all  of  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  predecessor  groups. 

As  indicated  in  the  Commissioner's  May  17 
report,  the  Office  of  Education  proposes  to 
activate  the  new  advisory  body  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  FornuU  establishment  of  th<M 
committee  will  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  It  U 
clear  that  Congress  concurs  with  the  recom- 
mendation. If  there  is  no  objection,  I  feel 
that  the  new  committee  can  be  activated  by 
mid-September.  It  Is  our  intention  that  per- 
sons now  serving  on  the  two  committees  will 
be  asked  to  serve  as  members  of  the  new  ad- 
visory group. 

I  do  consider  the  functions  of  both  com- 
mittees to  be  important  and  believe  these 
functions  should  be  continued.  A  consolida- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Handicapped  Children  and  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf  into  the  function  of  a  single  ad- 
visory group  wlU  Insiire  more  effective  and 
meaningful  Input  to  education  policy  formu- 
lation as  It  relates  to  handicapped  youth  and 
adults.  Therefore,  I  beUeve  It  to  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  handicapped  persons  that  the  Con- 
gress accept  the  recommendation  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Commissioner's  Annual  Report. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  CtrLvn, 
Acting  Secretary. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  EMERGENCY  BCBDI- 
CAL  SERVICES  SYSTEMS  DEVEL- 
OPJi«ENT  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  my 
vote  yesterday  in  support  of  S.  504,  the 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  of  1973. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  convinced  that  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  President  Nixon 
vetoed  this  bill  was  because  of  his  legiti- 
mate concern  for  holding  the  line  on  the 
national  budget.  I  want  to  emphasize,  as 
I  have  80  many  times  in  my  short  time 
here,  that  I  share  that  same  concern. 

At  this  point  in  time,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  Is  beginning  to  try  to  live 
within  a  responsible  budget  ceiling.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  evident  that  at  this  time, 
there  is  not  a  unified,  comprehensive 
budgetary  plan  available  to  the  Congress 
by  which  to  achieve  this  goal.  Conse- 
quently, my  colleagues  and  I  are  forced 
to  consider,  to  analyze  and  to  decide  on 
each  legislative  proposal  of  Its  individual 
merits — without  the  benefit  of  a  definite 
understanding  of  its  relative  priority  as 
part  of  a  larger  picture.  In  that  process 
we  must  decide  on  the  bads  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  each  proposal's  usefulness 
in  meeting  demonstrated  needs  of  this 
Nation  and  its  citizens.  Accordingly,  with 
regard  to  this  particular  bill,  I  simply 
feel  that  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
deny  the  best  emergency  medical  service 
possible  to  every  person  in  this  country. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  deficiencies  in  this  Nation's 
health  system,  particularly  in  rural  areas, 
is  the  inability  to  respond  immediately 
and  effectively  to  emergency  medical 
crises.  This  bill,  through  the  assistance 
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it  would  provide  in  the  development  of 
emergency  medical  systems,  is  the  only 
real  opportunity  I  see  for  flUlng  this  criti- 
cal gap  In  the  medical  services  available 
to  residents  of  rural  areas. 

This  is  especially  true  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Mexico  which  is  presently  In  the 
process  of  developing  an  emergency  med- 
ical service  program  which  would  be 
uniquely  applicable  to  our  State.  A  fea- 
ture which  I  particularly  favor  in  S.  504 
is  the  provision  which  will  sdlow  for  local 
solutions  to  meet  individual  needs  in  the 
best  manner  for  individual  local  prob- 
lems. 

All  these  things  considered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  that  New  Mexicans  wiU  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  enactment  of 
S.  504  as  will  vast  numbers  of  other 
Americans  who  live  in  areas  with  short- 
ages of  emergency  medical  services.  This 
assistance  will  help  make  up  for  the  tax 
base  in  these  areas  which  is  often  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  for  the  necessary  in- 
gredients of  an  effective,  eflElcient  emer- 
gency medical  system. 

I  realize  that  there  will  be  a  high  initial 
cost  to  initiate  an  adequate  comprehen- 
sive program.  In  3  yetu^,  however,  I  ex- 
pect maintenance  costs  to  be  greatly  re- 
duced and  the  programs  continued  pri- 
marily through  State  revenues.  As  I  en- 
vision the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  State's,  I  see  the 
use  of  such  a  plan — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment encouraiging  and  Initiating  public 
programs  with  public  moneys  with  sub- 
sequent expansion  and  malntencmce  of 
those  programs  to  be  continued  through 
State  treasuries — to  be  the  best  hope  we 
have  to  insure  adequate  emergency  med- 
ical care  for  all  our  citizens. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  mounting 
numbers  of  deaths  and  disabilities  from 
medical  emergencies  are  certainly  Indi- 
cators of  serious  needs  in  this  area.  A 
lo<4c  at  national  studies  indicates  that 
mortality  from  accidents  alone  could  be 
reduced  by  from  10  to  20  percent  by 
proper  medical  care  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident  or  en  route  to  an  emergency 
facility.  Thirty  percent  of  cardiac  deaths 
could  be  prevented  if  the  public  were 
educated  to  recognize  the  symptcwns  of 
heart  attack  and  if  ambulance  attend- 
ants were  adequately  trained  to  provide 
immediate  emergency  treatment.  Five 
thousand  deaths  each  year  from  other 
causes  such  as  poisonings,  drownings, 
and  drug  overdoses  could  be  prevented 
by  immediate  medical  attention. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  shocking  situa- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  continue  In  our 
pro6r>erous  land.  If  proper  emergency 
medical  services  can  be  made  available 
for  all,  I  believe  we  should  provide  those 
services.  This  bill  is  a  proper  means,  in 
my  opinion,  to  provide  those  services. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  CHET  WIGOIN  AND 
OTHER  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RESI- 
DENTS IN  A  TRAGIC  AIRPLANE 
CRASH 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  paid  heartfelt 
tribute  to  his  friend  and  longtime  asso- 
ciate, Chester  M.  Wiggln,  Jr.,  who  lost 


his  life  in  the  tragic  crash  at  Logan  In- 
temational  Airport  July  31. 

Though  my  friendship  with  the  late 
Mr.  Wiggln  was  not  as  close  or  long- 
standing as  that  of  Senator  Cotton,  it 
was,  neverthdess,  a  warm  friendship 
based  upon  my  deep  respect  and  affection 
for  a  man  of  such  demonstrated  integ- 
rity, ability,  and  dedication  to  New 
Hampshire,  New  England,  and  his 
coimtry. 

Over  the  years  when  B4r.  Wiggln 
served  as  Senator  Cotton's  administra- 
tive assistant,  and  then  as  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  and  more  recently  as  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioner,  his  re- 
lationship with  me  and  with  my  office 
was  marked,  always,  by  a  spirit  of  helpful 
cooperation  which  was  never  affected  by 
political  differences. 

On  September  14,  1972,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  tell  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  that  I  supported  Mr.  Wlggin's 
nomination  to  the  Interstate  Ccxnmerce 
Commission  with  "pleasure  and  en- 
thusiasm." 

I  would  like  to  review  what  I  said  on 
that  occasion,  because  the  words  reflect 
my  genuine  appreciation  of  a  man  whose 
loss'  is  the  Nation's  as  well  as  ours.  The 
essence  of  that  statement  follows: 

Despite  our  dlflering  p<dltlcal  loyalties,  I 
have  no  reservations  about  Mr.  Wlggin's 
qualifications  for  this  poet.  Mr.  Nixon  would 
be  hard-preaaed  to  find  a  better  nominee  In 
either  party. 

Chet  Wlggin's  consummate  falmeas,  cour- 
tesy, honesty,  and  ability  wiU  serve  him — 
and  a  new  and  much  larger  constituency — 
as  well  as  they  served  him,  his  previous  of- 
flcea  and  constituencies  in  the  pMst. 

I  have  known  Chet  for  many  years.  If  I 
have  not  known  hlxn  as  a  poUtlcal  aUy,  I  have 
known  htm  as  a  friend  and  as  a  man  who 
has  always  had  the  best  interests  of  his  Na- 
tion and  our  people  In  mind  and  In  heart. 

Through  his  years  as  an  able  and  devoted 
Administrative  Assistant  to  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Norrls  Cotton,  to  his  more 
recent — ^but  equally  distinguished — tenure  as 
Federal  Co-Chalrman  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission,  his  performance  has 
been  distinguished  by  Its  professionalism, 
good  judgment.  Integrity  and  total  commit- 
ment to  the  job  at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  this  Committee  to 
know  that  Tom  Mclntyre  Is  proud  to  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Chester  M.  Wiggln, 
Jr.,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  by  those  words. 
And  I  add  to  them  now  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  Joyce,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  to  his  dear  friend. 
Senator  Cotton. 

I  was  shocked  as  well  at  the  tragic 
death  in  this  terrible  accident  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Moran  of  Manchester. 
He  was  an  assistant  attorney  general  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  was  a  cruel  blow 
to  his  family  and  my  heartfelt  wishes  go 
out  to  them. 

Also  lost  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Fuller  of  Londonderry,  N.H.  They  leave 
behind  four  lovely  children.  They  leave 
behind  Mrs.  P^lller•5  mother,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Mooney,  and  her  brother,  Ed 
Mooney,  both  of  whom  are  old  friends 
of  mine.  It  Is  hard  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  for  them. 

I  was  grieved  at  the  same  time  to  learn 
of  the  loss  of  Miss  Susan  Boyle  of  Nashua. 


N.H.,  an  old  friend  and  sui^orter  who 
was  much  too  young  to  have  her  life 
ended. 

To  the  families  of  all  these  and  the 
others  who  lost  their  lives,  I  express  my 
deep  personal  thoughts  of  sorrow  at  this 
tragic  Ume. 


SUPPORT  FOR  1.  504.  EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL  SERVICES  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's vote  on  overriding  the  veto  of  8. 
504,  the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act 
of  1973  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  my  State  of  Maryland.  As  the 
Senate  Committee  on  La]x>r  and  Public 
Welfare  report  on  this  bill  disclosed : 

One  of  tbe  most  lerlous  deflclendas  In  the 
health  system  In  many  oonununltles  Is  the 
inability  to  respond  Immediately  and  effec- 
tively to  emergency  medical  crises. 

Our  knowledge  about  the  scope  and 
severity  of  the  problem  vividly  points 
out  the  need  for  this  legislation.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  these  facts : 

The  leading  cause  of  death  among 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  1  and  38 
Is  neither  cancer  nor  heart  disease,  but, 
rather  accidental  injuries.  Consider  also 
that  more  than  100,000  persons  died  in 
this  country  in  1968  as  a  result  of  traimia 
resulting  from  accidents;  that  trauma 
caused  10  million  cases  of  temporary  dis- 
ability; and  that  trauma  caused  400,000 
citizens  to  enter  the  ranlcs  of  the  per- 
manently disabled. 

And  the  other  sad  fact  is  that  so  much 
of  this  suffering  and  human  waste  can 
be  avoided.  According  to  the  committee 
report,  projections  from  studies  indicate 
that  mortality  froEcj/!  accidents  alone 
could  be  reduced  by  from  10  to  20  percent 
by  proper  medical  care  at  the  scene  of 
the  accident  or  en  royte  to  an  emergency 
facility.  Thirty  percent  of  cardiac  deaths 
could  be  prevented  if  the  pubUc  were 
educated  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
heart  attack  and  if  ambulance  attend- 
ants were  adequately  trained  to  provide 
immediate  emergency  treatment.  Five 
thousand  deaths  each  year  from  other 
causes  such  as  poisonings,  drownings 
and  drug  overdoses  could  be  prevented 
by  immediate  medical  attention. 

Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  sufficient 
emergency  medical  services  for  our  citi- 
zens has  troubled  me  for  some  time. 

We  visit  some  of  our  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms,  particularly  in  medically 
underserved  areas  and  crowded  cities,  we 
find  that  the  emergency  faciUties  of 
these  hospitals  are  increasing  being 
called  upon  to  provide  more  than  emer- 
gency care;  the  hospital  emergency 
room  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  source  of  pri- 
mary care  for  many  members  of  the 
community.  And  this  raises  the  question 
of  how  the  emergency  vicUm  will  receive 
the  necessary  care  when  the  facilities  of 
the  emergency  rooms  are  overburdened 
by  persons  who  also  use  the  hospital 
emergency  room  for  primary  care.  Ob- 
viously, the  answer  is  that  emergency 
victims,  in  far  too  many  instances,  simply 
do  not  receive  the  critical  care  which 
their  condition  would  warrant.  And  I 
might  add  that  this  condition  exists 
through  no  fault  of  the  hospital  staff  and 
personnel.  But,  of  course,  the  problems 
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associated  with  the  lack  of  emergency 
medical  care  are  not  just  limited  to  this 
hoepltal  emergency  room.  The  quality 
and  adequacy  of  ambulance  services 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  As  the  committee  report 
notes: 

The  American  CoUege  of  Emergency  Phy- 
sicians report  that  only  37  percent  of  ambu- 
lances In  a  recent  survey  met  minimal  de- 
sign standards,  and  only  8  percent  had 
facilities  to  communicate  directly  with  a 
boq>ital  emergency  room. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  solution  to 
this  problem  can  neither  be  found  in  the 
hospital  emergency  room  not  the  ambu- 
lance service.  To  have  an  effective  system 
of  emergency  medical  service,  we  need 
to  encourage  the  proper  utilization  of 
our  public  safety  agencies.  In  my  State, 
we  have  demonstrated  to  the  Nation  that 
the  use  of  helicopters,  operated  by  our 
outstanding  public  safety  officials,  is  in- 
valuable to  the  provision  of  emergency 
medical  services. 

We  also  need  fully  trained  medical 
services  personnel  along  with  continuing 
educatltm  programs  for  the  professional 
and  paraprofessionals  on  emergency 
medicsJ  staffs.  We  cannot  overlook  the 
need  for  effective  communications  sys- 
tems so  that  the  persons  in  need  of  care 
and  those  who  will  be  dispatched  can 
be  linked  together  Immediately  without 
the  agonizing  delays  which  are  now 
widely  experienced.  And  without  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  vehicles  properly 
equipped  with  the  necessary  life-saving 
equipment  the  entire  emergency  medical 
service  system  would  remain  a  non- 
system. 

So  it  is  a  combination  of  all  of  these 
factors  which,  if  carefully  plsuined.  de- 
veloped, and  provided  for  will  fill  the 
void  that  now  exists  in  the  current  sys- 
tem of  emergency  medical  care.  S.  504 
Is  designed  to  help  fill  this  void. 

During  the  Congress  Easter  recess,  I 
decided  to  explore  the  problem  of  the 
delivery  of  emergency  medicEd  services  in 
my  State.  Mr.  Milton  H.  Miller,  chair- 
man of  the  Regional  Planning  Council  in 
Baltimore  and  his  assistant.  John  Oreen. 
were  thoughtful  enough  to  arrange  for 
me  to  meet  with  many  ofQcials  and  pri- 
vate citizens  In  the  Baltimore  area  who 
are  actively  involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  emergency  medical  care  network  in 
Maryland.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  names  of  persons  and  or- 
ganizations represented  at  the  meeting 
because,  in  my  judgment,  the  wide  range 
of  Interests  which  were  present  clearly 
imderscored  the  areawlde  approach  and 
degree  of  intergovernmental  coordina- 
tion which  is  taking  pl£u;e  in  my  State. 
The  participants  were :  Robert  N.  Young, 
executive  director.  Regional  Planning 
Council;  Delegate  Frederick  L.  Dewberry, 
chairman.  RPC's  Health  Committee; 
Delegate  J.  Edward  Malone,  member 
RPC;  Bflartin  C.  McMahon,  representing 
Baltimore  City  Ambulance  Service;  Chief 
Russell  Palmer,  Baltimore  County  Am- 
bulance Service;  Harvey  Klansmeirer, 
Anne  Arundel  Coimty  Ambulance  Serv- 
ice; Sgt.  Edward  Heckmer,  Maryland 
State  Police;  Edwin  Preston,  Maryland 
State  Fire   Chiefs   Association— repre- 


sents volunteer  and  professional;  Bruce 
Chllcotte,  administrator,  Friendship  Air- 
port; Jack  Phelps,  T5S.  Coast  Guard;  J. 
Alex  Haller,  MJ3.,  Johns  Hopkins;  Jo- 
seph Berman,  MJ3.,  Slnal  Hospital; 
Oustar  C.  Voight,  cardiologist,  Baltimore 
City  Hospital;  Dcmald  S.  Oann,  AID., 
Johns  Hopkins;  Eugene  Riley,  MX>..  St. 
Josephs  Hospital;  Paul  Becker,  admin- 
istrator. Greater  Baltimore  Medical  Cen- 
ter; Leonard  Scherlis,  MX).,  University  of 
Maryland;  R.  Adams  Cowley,  director, 
Maryland  Institute  for  Emergency  Medi- 
cine; Jcixxx  Bacon,  Melvin  GrifBn.  Janet 
Sorrels,  William  Hlscock,  and  John 
Green,  of  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
a  mimlcipal  ambulance  crew  and  view 
a  demonstration  of  the  crew  in  action. 
In  addition,  the  regional  planning  staff 
arranged  for  me  to  tour  the  emergency 
service  coronary  care  unit  of  the  Slnal 
Hospital,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Hospital's  Pediatrics  Trauma  Center, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Alex  Haller, 
and  the  shock  trauma  unit  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  which  is  directed 
by  Dr.  R.  Adams  Cawley.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  abundantly  clear  from  my  visit 
and  inquiry  that  my  State  is  developing 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  and  Integrated 
emergency  medical  services  system  and 
that  S.  504  is  what  our  ofBcials  want  and 
need  to  make  their  system  fully  effective. 
Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  one  of 
the  principal  objections  to  S.  504  is  that 
it  will  thrust  the  Federal  Government 
into  an  area  which  Is  traditionally  a 
concern  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Moreover,  that  this  bill  will  somehow 
make  local  decisionmaking  inflexible. 
I  can  only  respond  to  this  concern  by 
saying  that  those  fears  apparently  are 
not  widespread  in  my  State.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  telegram  which  arrived 
this  morning  from  Dr.  Neil  Solomon, 
secretary  of  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene,  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  telegram  In  support  of  S.  504 
from  the  State  government,  I  have  re- 
ceived word  that  Mr.  William  Gullett, 
the  county  executive  of  Prince  Georges 
county,  Mr.  Donald  Shaffer,  mayor  of 
Baltimore.  Wally  Orllnsky.  chairman  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Council,  are  all 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill.  In  Mont- 
gomery County,  Jim  Gleason.  the  county 
executive.  Is  moving  ahead  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  emergency  medical 
services  system  for  that  area  and  I  know 
that  this  bill  can  provide  the  kind  of  sup- 
port for  the  essential  components  which 
the  Montgomery  Coxmty  system  win  in- 
clude. The  point  Is,  Mr.  President,  that 
S.  50  does  not  seek  to  control  the  delivery 
of  emergency  medical  services  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

It  win  however,  strengthen  and  sup- 
plement the  efforts  of  State  and  local 
governments  which  are  attempting  to  ad- 
dress this  critical  issue.  I  realize  that 


some  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  au- 
thorization amounts  in  this  bill.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  authorization  level  is  not  a 
commitment  to  spend  fr<»n  the  Ted- 
eral  treasury.  The  fLgiu-e  of  $185  million 
represents  the  maTimnm  amount  which 
the  Congress  can  subsequently  appropri- 
ate for  emergency  medical  services.  As 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
weigh  this  question  very  carefully  when 
the  matter  c(xnes  before  the  committee. 
At  this  stage,  the  basic  question  is 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  address,  in  a  posi- 
tive manner,  the  pressing  issue  of  the 
Inadequate  system  of  emergency  medical 
care  that  we  have  In  America  today. 

Mr.  President,  S.  504  also  contains  a 
provision  pertaining  to  the  public  health 
service  hospitals.  I  cosponsored  that  pro- 
vision when  this  bill  was  first  before  the 
Senate  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
House  kept  this  provision  in  the  bill.  On 
many  occasions  in  recent  months,  I  have 
indicated  my  support  for  the  public 
health  service  hospitals  and  I  have 
stressed  the  harm  which  will  result  if 
these  facilities  were  to  be  arbitrarily 
closed.  I  shall  simply  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legislation 
which  will  prevent  the  deprivation  and 
disruption  that  the  premature  closing  of 
these  facilities  will  precipitate. 

S.  504.  overall  Is  a  measure  which  de- 
serves to  be  supported.  Just  as  it  was 
supported  in  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  as  Illustrated  by  the 
unanimous  bipartisan  support  it  received 
and  the  unanimous  support  it  received 
when  the  conference  report  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  19.  1973,  by  the  vote  of 
97-0. 1  hope  the  other  body  will  recognize 
the  necessity  of  enacting  this  legislation 
and  will  complete  action  to  give  congres- 
sional sanction  to  this  program. 
ExRiBrr  1 

Attottst  2,  1973. 
Message  to  Senatok  Matkias  Dictated  Fbom 
Sbcsttast  Soioicoif  on  thx  Scbjkct  or 
S.  504 

Maryland  citizens  are  drastically  affected 
by  the  Presidential  veto  of  S.  604  covering 
medical  services.  The  continued  operations 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
In  Baltimore  Is  vital  and  the  funding  of  a 
statewide  emergency  medical  service.  If  not 
Implemented,  would  surely  result  In  unat- 
tended Ulness  and  unnecessary  death.  Your 
assistance  In  seeing  that  this  veto  la  over- 
ridden iB  of  extreme  ln^>ortance  to  the 
citizens  of  Maryland. 

NnL  SOLOKON,  MJ3.,  Ph.  D., 

Secretary,    Department    of    Health    and 

Mental  Hygiene,  State  of  Maryland. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  today  reported  that 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  conclude 
a  5-year  pact  concerning  the  postwar 
reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam. 

Before  any  reconstruction  aid  can 
even  be  discussed,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  subject  of  our  men  missing  in  ac- 
tion—MIA's.  There  are  over  1,000  crash 
sites  in  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Yet.  the  Four  Party 
Joint  Military  Commission  has  been  al- 
lowed to  journey  to  two  burial  sites  in 
North  Vietnam,  but  were  denied  pennls- 
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slon  to  Inspect  the  sites  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  despite  the  fact  that  per- 
mission Is  supposed  to  be  granted  under 
article  8(b)  of  the  Paris  Accords. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  point  to  any 
discussion  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
about  any  aspect  of  postwar  relations 
until  the  Paris  Accords  are  fuUy  com- 
plied with,  and  we  have  a  full  account- 
ing of  all  of  our  MIA's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  on  the  proposed 
pact  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HAKoi-n.S.  PosTWAB  Pact  ftoanwD 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 

North  Vietnamese  Politburo  member  Le 
Duo  Tho  said  yesterday  In  Hanoi  that  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  a  five-year  plan 
to  help  reconstruct  his  nation,  but  la  delay- 
ing the  signing  of  the  accord. 

U.S.  officials  countered  that  Tbo's  claim 
answers  Itself,  for  without  a  signature  there 
la  no  agreement.  "No  conclusion  can  be 
re«ched  xmtU  fighting  ceases  on  all  fronts" 
in  Indochina,  said  Maurice  J.  Williams,  chief 
negotiator  In  the  Paris  talks  on  postwar  aid. 

"We  cant  get  far  along  discussing  postwar 
reoonstructlon  until  it  Is  truly  postwar"  in 
Indochina.  WUUams  said.  What  the  North 
Vietnamese  call  "plans'*  and  "agreements," 
Williams  emphasized,  are  only  "proposals" 
In  n.S.  terminology. 

The  exchange  underscores  the  extent  to 
which  the  outcome  of  the  present  military 
crisis  in  Cambodia  has  become  the  touch- 
stone of  relationships  between  the  United 
states  and  North  Vietnam. 

Cambodia's  future  now  hinges  on  what  wUl 
happen  after  the  scheduled  Aug.  16  cut-off  of 
American  bombing  support  of  the  Lon  Nol 
regime,  which  Is  under  heavy  challenge  by 
pro-Communist  forces  surrounding  the  cap- 
ital of  Phnom  Penh. 

It  was  learned  yesterday  that  the  U.S.  tsa- 
bassy  in  PhncMn  Penh  recommended  to  Wash- 
ington during  the  last  two  weeks  that  It  is 
time  to  begin  withdrawing  UB.  personnel 
from  Cambodia.  Many  foreign  diplomats  al- 
ready have  been  evacuated  from  the  Cam- 
bodian capital. 

A  Nixon  administration  official  more  gently 
described  the  embassy's  message  rom  Phnom 
Penh  as  "a  suggestion"  to  conunence  evacua- 
tion. "The  decision  has  been  made"  In  Wash- 
ington, he  said,  "that  It  la  premature." 

U.S.  official  personnel  In  Cambodia  are 
limited  to  200,  under  a  celling  imposed  by 
Congress,  and  there  are  reported  to  be  about 
60  private  Americans  In  Cskmbodla. 

Le  Due  Tho,  who  negotiated  the  basic  Viet- 
nam cease-fire  with  presidential  adviser 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  showed  In  his  remarks 
that  North  Vietnam  also  is  closely  watching 
the  struggle  In  Cambodia.  But  Tho  avoided 
any  direct  link  between  the  outcome  of  the 
war  there  and  the  supply  of  post-war  UJ3. 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  which 
supports  the  Red  Khmer  insurgents,  never 
has  officially  acknowledged  that  It  has  any 
forces  In  Cambodia. 

Tho,  whose  statements  were  made  In  the 
form  of  a  North  Vietnamese  television  Inter- 
view, said  that  the  United  SUtea  Is  "stub- 
bornly violating"  the  Indochina  ceaae-flre 
aocords,  and  that  It  and  the  govwnment  In 
Saigon  "have  enooxintered  many  difficulties 
not  only  In  South  Vietnam  but  also  m  Iaos 
and,  m  particular,  in  Cambodia." 

In  the  US.-North  Vietnamese  aid  talks  In 
Paris,  which  were  suspended  on  July  23,  Tlio 
said: 

"Hie  UiUted  States  had  to  agree  with  ue 
at  the  D.R.V.-n.S.  Joint  economic  commis- 
sion on  funds  and  their  utUlzatlon  for  a  five- 
year  plan.  Including  the  plan  for  the  first 
year  on  U.S.  contributions  to  the  healing  of 
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the  war  wo^mds  and  postwar  construction 
In  the  DJl.V.  |N<^h  Vietnam).  However,  the 
United  States  is  stUl  trying  to  delay  the  sign- 
ing." 

Tho  added,  without  amplification,  that  the 
United  States  "advanced  prerequisites  for 
the  signing  and.  In  an  extremely  Illogical 
manner,  Unked  the  Implementation  of  Arti- 
cle ai  of  the  agreement  |  the  Jan.  27  Vietnam 
cease-fire  accord)  with  other  provisions." 

The  United  States  very  firmly  linked  Arti- 
cle 21,  on  postwar  reconstruction  aid,  to  other 
sections  of  the  accord,  negotiator  WUllams 
agreed  yesterday.  That  has  been  the  consis- 
tent X3S.  position  since  the  aid  tallcs  began 
on  March  16,  he  recalled. 

WlUlams  noted  that  on  July  23,  when  the 
economic  talks  were  suspended  In  Paris  un- 
til further  consultations,  both  sides  stated 
that  no  conclusions  had  been  reached." 
Therefore  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  "agree- 
ment" exists,  Williams  said. 

There  can  be  no  agreement  untU  fulfill- 
ment of  Article  20  of  the  accord,  which 
requires  "a  cessation  of  the  fighting  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Laos 
and  Cambodia,"  said  Williams,  who  Is  deputy 
director  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Even  with  a  cease-fire  all  aroimd, 
said  Williams,  the  Nixon  administration  re- 
peatedly has  advised  North  Vietnam  that  It 
can  only  make  "proposals  to  the  American 
Congress." 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
meanwhile,  failed  In  its  attempt  to  have 
Secretary  of  SUte  William  P.  Rogers  testify 
yesterday  in  public  on  what  Chairman  J. 
WlUlam  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  caUed  "this  cri- 
tical Junctxue"  in  Cambodia. 

Rogers  offered  to  appear  next  week,  the 
State  Department  said.  But  Congress  then 
will  be  In  recess.  Pulbrlght  has  charged  that 
the  Nixon  administration  "repeatedly  mis- 
led" the  nation  about  its  Intentions  in 
Cambodia. 

U.8.  WnX  CONTiM  UE  STTFPOET  TO  CAMBODIA 

The  White  House  said  yesterday  the  United 
States  "would  continue  to  provide  all  pos- 
sible economic,  diplomatic  and  military  sup- 
port" to  the  Cambodian  government. 

Congress  has  voted  an  Aug.  15  halt  in 
U.S.  bombing  of  Communist  positions  in 
Cambodia.  After  that  date,  said  deputy  press 
secretary  Oerald  L.  Warren,  "we  wlU  do  what- 
ever is  possible  under  the  law." 

Meanwhile,  the  Defense  Department  In- 
dicated there  wlU  still  be  some  additional 
U.S.  military  role  In  Cambodia  after  the  Aug. 
15  bombing  cutoff. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram would  go  beyond  normal  aid  already 
approved  by  the  Congress  for  both  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

Spokesman  William  Beecher  said  an  an- 
nouncement would  be  made  today  on  "what 
understanding  the  Defense  Department  has 
of  what  It  Is  permitted  and  precluded  from 
doing  after  the  bombing  halt." 

He  said  the  announcement  and  formal 
notification  to  Congress  would  not  concern 
whether  the  Nixon  administration  would  ask 
for  authority  to  continue  'jomblng  beyond 
Aug.  15.  Beecher  said  that  Is  a  White  House 
decision. 

Asked  whether  Mr.  Nixon  contemplated 
caUlng  Congress  back  from  Its  August  recess 
to  reconsider  the  bombing  halt,  Warren  said 
It  would  be  "Improper  for  me  to  speculate  or 
discuss  in  any  way  what  future  course  of 
action  may  be  under  consideration." 


IMMEDIATE  AND  LONG-TERM 
NEEDS  IN  THE  DROUOHT-AF- 
FECTED  STATES  OF  WEST  AFRICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sahellan  drought  threatents  the  lives 
and  Uvelihood  of  25  mllllan  people  living 
in  six  West  African  states. 


Ninety  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
area  depend  on  farming  or  herdtaig  for 
their  livelihood.  Four  years  of  sulmoimal 
rainfall,  last  year  being  the  worst,  have 
brought  economic  ruin  for  many  of  these 
people. 

In  a  good  year,  these  countries  produce 
barely  enough  to  feed  their  populatlosis. 
Last  year,  harvest  of  export  and  food 
crops  were  down  30  to  80  percent;  and 
between  30  and  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tional herds  were  lost  because  of  the  lack 
of  water  and  drying  up  of  pasturelands. 

The  people  have  had  to  leave  their 
farms  and  dried  pasturelands  in  search 
of  food  and  water.  Proud,  Independent 
people  have  been  forced  to  live  in  ref- 
ugee camps  around  the  cities.  Most  of 
the  cities  have  more  than  doubled  In 
population  in  the  last  few  months. 

It  will  take  several  years  for  many  of 
the  nomadic  herdsmen  to  rebuild  their 
herds.  As  the  desert  has  permanently 
taken  over  much  of  the  pa&tureland, 
many  nomads  will  have  to  abandon  their 
traditional  way  of  life  forever,  taming 
to  settled  agriculture  or  urban  labor. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  area  are 
weakened  by  hunger  and  thirst.  Many 
have  already  died  of  diseases  they  would 
normally  have  been  able  to  resist.  Thou- 
sands more  are  threatened  by  disease. 

More  relief  will  be  needed  in  the  com- 
ing yesir  than  has  been  provided  so  far. 
I  have  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  providing  $30  mil- 
lion for  immediate  relief  and  recovery 
assistance. 

This  money  will  be  used  for  food  trans- 
port, water  projects,  livestock  preserva- 
tlcm,  seed  purchases,  and  medic^es. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  fimds 
be  available  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
these  coimtrles  to  transport  food  to 
where  it  is  needed  on  time.  An  expanded 
airlift  may  become  necessary  if  villages 
are  Isolated  by  seasonal  rains.  Even  with- 
out the  rains,  transportation  bottlenecks 
have  been  the  major  problem  hindering 
the  relief  effort. 

More  food  relief  will  be  needed  In  the 
coming  year  than  was  needed  last  year. 

Rainfall  is  again  below  normal.  Crops 
are  at  least  a  month  behind  schedule. 
Another  year  of  dryness  will  probably 
kill  most  of  the  cattle  that  have  survived. 

Many  farmers  have  left  their  lands  in 
search  of  food  and  water  and  have  not 
returned  in  time  to  plant  this  year's 
crops. 

Most  of  the  seed  has  been  lost — either 
baked  in  the  groimd  or  eaten — and  the 
seed  brought  In  to  replace  It  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  as  productive  as  that 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  area. 

Nomads  who  have  lost  their  herds  will 
have  to  be  fed. 

Enough  food  will  have  to  be  provided 
to  rebuild  people's  resistance  to  disease. 

For  these  refesois,  it  has  been  predicted 
that  the  IiMppatlonal  commimlty  will 
have  to  provMe  at  least  double  this  year's 
emergency  food  relief  In  the  next  year. 

The  United  States  has  already  com- 
mitted 100,000  tons  to  be  shipped  before 
October  in  addition  to  the  156,000  tons 
that  has  already  arrived.  It  Is  probable 
that  we  will  have  to  provide  at  least 
another  200,000  tons  this  year. 

Tlie   amendment   I   Introduced   also 
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commits  the  United  States  to  participat- 
ing in  the  long-term  development  of  this 

steady  encroctchment  of  the  Sa- 

must  be  reversed, 
bientiflc  and  technical  expertise 
ce  a  significant  contribution  to 
It  has  already  been  suggested 
Earth  resources  tecbnology 
Satellite  be  used  to  survey  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  area  and  to  determine  the 
best  possible  cropping  patterns.  The 
United  States  Is  also  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  has  done  extensive  re- 
search in  semiarid  agriculture.  We  have 
seen  in  California  how  the  desert  can 
be  made  to  bloom. 

Research,  technical,  and  capital  assist- 
ance will  also  have  to  be  provided  for 
irrigation  projects  and  well  drllUng; 
development  and  distribution  of  im- 
proved seeds;  crop  diversification;  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  inputs  and  tools 
and  education  of  farmers  in  their  use. 

This  drought  and  the  famine  in  Ban- 
gladesh have  revealed  the  iirgent  need 
for  the  international  community  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  emergoicy  food 
needs  and  to  correct  the  world  food 
shortage. 

ERTS  and  weather  satellites  must  be 
more  widely  used  to  survey  water  and 
other  resources  and  to  predict  shortfalls 
in  food  production. 

World  food  reserves  must  be  developed. 
The  FAO  prc^xjsal  for  a  system  of  world 
food  reserves  provides  for  the  sharing  of 
responsibility  among  all  the  nations — 
developed  and  less  developed — ^for  build- 
ing food  reserves  in  surplus  years.  There 
Is  no  reason  why,  with  proper  planning 
and  coordination,  all  the  people  of  the 
world  cannot  be  fed,  even  in  a  year  of 
world  wide  food  shortage. 

The  international  donor  community 
has  been  criticized  for  doing  too  little 
too  late  to  relieve  the  situation  in  the 
Sahel.  Severe  food  shortages  coiild  have 
been  detected  much  earlier.  A  more  effec- 
tive system  for  coordinatmg  relief  efforts 
could  have  been  established.  Food  could 
have  been  sent  earUer,  avoiding  bottle- 
necks and  alleviating  htmger. 

National  and  international  disaster  re- 
lief agencies  must  be  reformed  to  better 
deal  with  this  kind  of  catastrophe.  They 
must  be  not  only  geared  to  providing  aid 
when  disaster  has  struck,  but  to  prevent- 
ing those  disasters  which  are  avoidable. 

Economic  development  assistance  must 
be  focused  much  more  on  enabling  peo- 
ple to  feed  themselves.  The  new  foreign 
aid  legislation  I  have  proposed  woiUd 
have  this  focus. 

The  surplus  of  the  developed  countries 
will  shrink  in  the  commg  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  steadily  growing  demand  for 
food  as  Incomes  rise.  And  we  will  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  develop- 
mg  world  to  help  meet  this  growing  de- 
mand. 

Agricultural  production  can  be  in- 
creased tremendously  in  the  developing 
coTuitrles.  Yields  per  acre  are  usually  no 
more  than  one-third  those  in  the  de- 
veloped countries.  With  better  tools,  fer- 
tilizer, improved  seeds  and  better  farm- 
ing methods,  these  countries  could  triple 
their  production. 

To  bring  about  these  rises  in  produc- 


tion, rural  development  programs  must 
be  accompanied  by  education  In  new  ag- 
ricultural techniques  and  health  pro- 
grams which  enable  people  to  work  to 
full  capacity.  Tliese  are  the  three  areas 
In  which  n,S.  economic  assistance  will  be 
concentrated  if  the  new  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation passes. 

I  want  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
cynicism  about  foreign  assistance  that 
many  Americans  have  expressed.  It  Is  In 
our  interest  to  Invest  in  economic  devel- 
opment. We  are  Increasingly  dependent 
on  the  resources  of  these  countries  to 
support  our  own  standard  of  living.  And 
it  is  only  Just  and  humane  to  invest  a 
small  part  of  our  wealth  In  the  cOlevla- 
tlon  of  suffering.  If  we  lose  oiu*  hiima.ni- 
tarlan  concern  sind  our  sense  of  Justice 
in  a  misguided  attempt  to  keep  all  our 
wealth  for  ourselves,  we  will  be  poor,  in- 
deed. 


MUTUAL  RESPECT  AMONG  NATIONS 
NECESSARY  TO  PEACEFUL  RELA- 
TIONS AND  WORLD  ORDER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
21st  of  August,  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  we 
shall  be  reminded  of  a  sobering  political 
reaUty  at  a  time  when  the  major  powers 
outwardly  are  seeking  detente  based  on 
an  allegiance  to  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  creation  of  a  stable  international 
order,  such  as  the  Und  recently  espoused 
by  President  Nixon  and  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
presumes  an  overriding  respect  for  the 
integrity  and  rights  of  all  nations.  As  the 
superpowers  painstakingly  climb  to  a 
summit  of  international  cooperation, 
each  should  constantly  remember  the 
degree  of  restraint  and  mutusQ  respect 
necessary  to  maintain  the  delicate  fab- 
ric of  peaceful  relations  and  world  or- 
der. 

In  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
and  negotiations  on  mutual  and  baltmced 
force  reductions  in  Europe,  we  witness 
hopeful  signs  of  a  retreat  from  the  mili- 
tary posture  that  facilitated  the  Soviet 
invasion  5  years  ago  this  month — Au- 
gust. Nevertheless,  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect progress  imtil  the  major  powers 
agree  to  refrain  from  forays  across  m- 
temational  borders  under  the  badly  tat- 
tered and  frequently  discredited  banner 
of  "national  interest." 


ON   CRIME   PREVENTION— AFTER 
THE  FACT:  BEFORE  THE  FACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  very  interesting  article  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Williams, 
chief  of  police,  Grandview,  Mo.,  which  I 
feel  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Chief  Williams  has  sug- 
gested that  schools  be  responsible  for  de- 
veloping psychological,  emotional  and 
attltudtoal  patterns  in  America's  youth 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  development 
of  criminality  in  an  individual.  This  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  International  PoUce  Chief  maga- 
zine, is  most  thoiight  provoking  and  I 
commend  Chief  Williams'  suggestions  to 
your  attention  as  one  method  of  reduc" 


Ing  the  crime  problem  faced  by  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Om   Cbucx   Psxvbntiok:    Arm   tkx   Pact — 
Bktokx  thx  Fact 

(By  Robert  T.  Williams,  Chief  of  Police, 
Grandview  Polloe  Department,  Orandvlew. 
Mo.) 

'Tboae  who  say  KiiaX  we.  In  Utw  enforoe- 
ment,  are  succeeding  In  our  flgbt  kgalnat 
crime  and  other  social  Uls,  truly  have  their 
heads  in  sand.  Not  only  are  we,  In  law  en- 
forcement, falling  In  preventing  crime,  but 
other  segments  of  the  crtanlnal  Justice  sys- 
tem are  falling  also.  Ck>urts,  corrections  and 
a  host  of  other  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions are  using  an  after-the-fact  bruabfii« 
approach  in  attempting  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  criminality  and  other  serious 
social  ills.  The  criminal  justice  system  does 
not  attempt  to  treat  criminality  imtu  after 
It  has  developed  and  has  become  a  problem. 
In  fact,  there  Is  no  effective  effort  at  all  in 
our  society  that  Is  devoted  to  the  prevention 
of  the  devel<^>ment  of  criminality. 

Consider  this  hypothetical  situation. 
Johnny,  age  17,  came  from  a  middle-class 
famUy  and  was  in  bis  senior  year  in  high 
school.  His  minor  scrapes  with  the  law  in- 
cluded shc^llftlng  and  runaway.  He  had 
not  yet  been  Involved  in  anything  serious 
enough  to  send  him  Into  the  JuveiUle  Justice 
system. 

Johnny  bad  a  car  that  his  parents  bought 
for  blm  and  he  was  running  a  Uttle  low  on 
money  to  buy  gas.  One  night,  after  a  foot- 
ball game,  Johnny  took  a  tire  tool  and  broke 
Into  a  drive-in  restaurant.  While  rummaging 
through  the  Inalde  of  the  drive- in.  he  was 
siprprlsed  by  a  pHSllceman.  Johnny  hid  be- 
hind a  door  and  as  the  officer  walked  In  to 
check  out  the  building,  Johnny  struck  him 
on  the  bead  with  the  tire  Iron  and  ran.  The 
policeman  died  and  Johnny  was  arrested 
several  hours  later  and  charged  with  the 
crimes  of  b\irglary  and  murder. 

Johimy  was  Interrogated  and  booked  In 
Juvenile  Hall.  His  parents  were  called  and 
informed  of  the  charges  against  him.  There 
was  a  flurry  of  activity  in  Johnny's  home; 
phone  calls  to  attorneys  and  friends  and 
some  near  hysterical  crying.  Plnally,  Johnny 
was  certified  as  an  adult  and  was  tried  for 
murder.  After  a  three-day  trial,  he  was  fotind 
guilty  of  second  degree  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  state  penitentiary. 

There  were  unsucceasfvU  appeal  processes. 
Johnny  went  to  prison  and  after  serving  two 
years,  was  released  on  parole.  He  was  nine- 
teen when  he  was  released  and  he  had 
learned  many  clever  practices  from  profes- 
sional criminals.  He  halfheartedly  looked  for 
a  Job,  but  dldnt  find  one.  The  young  ex-con 
teamed  up  with  a  group  of  professional  bur- 
glars and  was  ultimately  shot  and  killed  by 
a  police  officer. 

The  cost  of  a  crime  like  the  one  just  de- 
scribed cannot  be  measured.  The  death  of 
the  policeman  would  cause  heartache  to  his 
famUy  and  friends.  His  death  could  have 
tremendous  negative  Impact  on  his  children. 
When  anyone  dies  prematurely,  there  Is 
always  sadness  connected  with  the  death. 
Whether  the  deceased  Is  a  policeman  or  a 
criminal,  society  is  being  robbed  of  potential 
contributions  that  might  be  made.  Johnny's 
family  would  suffer  heartache,  embarrass- 
ment and  emotional  traiuiui.  The  manpower 
and  faculty  the  criminal  justice  system 
woiild  utilise  In  a  case  like  this  would 
be  a  great  drain  on  the  taxpayer,  and 
all  for  a  losing  cause.  In  Jobnny's  case,  the 
system  dealt  with  blm  only  after  a  problem 
of  criminality  had   manifested   Itself.   This 
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same  after-the-fact  approach  was  used  by 
the  system  on  notorious  criminals  such  as 
Oswald.  Ruby,  and  Speck. 

Most  experts  agree  that  our  system  of 
criminal  J\utice  is  shaking  at  its  very  founda- 
tion. The  hypothetical  situation  involving 
Jc^nny  represents  what  can,  and  does  bap- 
pen,  in  some  of  the  cases  that  filter  through 
the  cumbersome,  and  many  times,  ineffec- 
tive myriad  of  bureaucracy. 

At  the  recent  I.A.CP.  Convention  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  the  inadequacies  of  our 
court  system  were  outlined.  The  need  for  re- 
organization, streamlining  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches has  been  identified.  There  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  among  some  that  if  the  courts 
simply  stiffen  centences  that  the  pressure 
on  the  entire  criminal  justice  system  wm  be 
reUeved. 

Penal  and  correctional  Institutions  are 
overcrowded  and  are  crying  for  relief.  There 
Is  widespread  alarm  and  a  call  for  major  re- 
form. Ouards  and  prisoners  are  being  killed 
on  a  regular  basis.  Prison  and  jail  riots  are 
a  constant  threat.  Some  prison  populations 
experience  as  much  crime  and  narcotic 
traffic  as  do  some  American  communities  of 
like  size.  There  are  recommendations  to  re- 
duce the  length  of  sentences  handed  down 
by  the  court.  There  are  calls  for  super  parole 
programs  so  that  rehabilitation  might  be 
dealt  with  In  a  more  hxunanlstlc  fashion. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  section  of  the  system 
Is  bogging  down  In  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try because  of  confusion  as  to  whether  to 
put  the  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  juvenile 
or  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  juvenUe.  Some 
probation  and  parole  officers  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  with  statistical  success  th^n  with 
true  rehabilitative  success. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  nearly  aU 
of  the  efforts  of  the  system  deal  with  the 
prevenUon  of  criminality  after-the-fact. 
Whether  It  be  a  first  time  juvenile  pot  smoker 
or  a  forty-year  old  professional  bank  burglar, 
law  enforcement,  courts  and  corrections  deal 
with  the  offender  who  has  already  developed 
a  pattern  of  criminality  or  anti-social  be- 
havlOT. 

We,  In  law  enforcement,  probably  come 
closer  to  dealing  with  before-the-fact  pre- 
vention than  any  other  element  of  society 
with  the  possible  exception  of  education. 
If  we  are  successful,  we  may  deter  or  sup- 
press a  crime  from  being  committed,  thus, 
eliminating  the  need  for  courts  or  correc- 
tions to  become  Involved. 

If  we  are  not  successful  in  preventing  a 
crime,  but  are  successful  in  apprehending 
the  responsible  party,  then  courts  and  correc- 
tions begin  with  their  after-the-fact  proc- 


There  Is  no  agency  or  system  In  our  coun- 
try that  is  attempting  to  prevent  criminal- 
Ity  from  developing.  There  Is  no  agency  or 
system  dealing  with  the  problem  of  criminal- 
ity before-the-fact.  While  law  enforcement, 
ooiuts,  corrections  and  Juvenile  Jiistlce  fran- 
tlcaUy  work  with  the  known  offender  in  at- 
tempts to  apprehend,  punish,  rehabilitate, 
retrain  and  Inject  the  offender  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  society,  thousands  of  new 
criminal  minds  are  being  developed.  The 
sad  and  horrible  realization  is  that  this  new 
criminality  Is  being  bred  in  the  minds  of 
our  very  young  children.  I  wonder  how  many 
Johnnys  are  In  kindergarten  classrooms  In 
our  country  today. 

This  question  becomes  even  more  acute 
when  we  examine  recent  statements  made 
by  Senator  Walter  T.  Mondale  (D-Mmn.), 
concerning  public  education.  "Public  educa- 
tion la  faUlng  millions  of  American  children 
who  are  from  racial  and  language  minority 
groups,  or  who  are  simply  poor."  Senator 
Mondale,  like  many  others,  identifies  segrega- 
tion, unequal  treatment,  unequal  opportu- 
nity and  economic  blight  as  causing  for  the 
Individual :  "A  lifetime  of  loet  opportxmitles; 
and  for  the  nation.  Increased  crime,  unem- 
ployment, large  welfare  rolls  and  the  loos  of 


considerable  income  and  tax  revenue."  & 
conservative  estinu^te  of  coat  for  imprison- 
ing a  married  man  for  one  year  la  911,000.00. 
This  Includes  welfare  assistance  to  the  man's 
family,  his  detention  and  loss  of  tax  revenue. 

From  December  17,  to  December  20,  1972, 
the  Forty-seventh  American  Assembly  met 
at  Arden  House,  at  Harrlman,  New  York.  The 
Assembly  discussed  in  depth  the  problems 
of  the  American  Correctional  System.  Pol- 
lowing  are  a  few  of  the  statements  made  m 
the  report,  submitted  by  the  Assembly: 

"Public  fear  of  crime  and  violence  in  the 
United  Statea  has  created  extraordinary 
pressures  on  the  crimliutl  justice  system  to 
find  new  ways  to  deal  with  crime  and  crim- 
inals. Ii»  the  long  run.  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  crime  prevention  and  control  wUl 
require  a  concerted  attack  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic Inequalities  and  the  divlslveness  of 
racial  and  ethnic  conflict.  But,  American  So- 
ciety cannot  afford  to  await  these  long-term 
solutions.  We  can  no  longer  delay  confront- 
ing the  chaos  of  the  American  Correctional 
System." 

Politicians,  q>eclal  committees,  presiden- 
tial commissions  and  special  task  forces  all 
over  the  nation,  have  been  studying  and 
making  recommendations  as  to  revamping 
and  repairing  our  system  of  criminal  justice. 
The  range  of  recommendations  is  wide  in 
scope,  but  for  the  most  part,  encompasses 
the  realization  that  our  system  is  not  work- 
ing now,  and  something  must  be  done  to 
make  it  effective. 

So  far,  I  have  criticized  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
In  the  United  States.  Too  many  times,  criti- 
cism Is  made  and  no  solutions,  alternatives, 
or  possible  programs  are  suggested  to  correct 
Inadequacies.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  offer  what  I  believe  would  be  a  poe- 
slble  new  course  of  action  In  our  attack  on 
rising   crime   rates   and    criminality. 

(1)  It  must  be  realized  that  the  problems 
facing  the  criminal  justice  system  are  so  vast 
and  complex,  that  we  should  not  ex- 
pect easy  solutions.  We  are  beginning  now,  to 
recognize  the  full  Impact  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  system  and  because  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  our  fellow  human  beings,  we  must 
continue  to  attempt  to  improve  anJd  stream- 
line all  segments  of  the  system. 

(3)  We  must  realize  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  dealing  with  the  develop- 
ment of  criminality,  after-the-fact.  The  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  is  not  now,  nor  wlU 
It  have  In  the  future,  an  Impact  on  the  de- 
velc^ment  of  criminality  to  any  measurable 
degree. 

(3)  Any  approach  must  be  developed  in 
our  society  to  attack  the  causes  for  the  de- 
velopment of  criminality. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  preven- 
tion of  criminality  from  developing,  we  can 
put  the  criminal  Justice  system  off  to  one 
Bide.  We  can  do  this,  because  If  we  can  pre- 
vent criminality  from  developing,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  criminal  Justice  system  to  be- 
come involved. 

In  Volume  I,  Issue  IV,  of  the  International 
City  Management-v^  Association  Bulletin, 
"Target",  an  article  appeared  entitled  "Ele- 
mentary School  delinquency  Program."  The 
article  de8crlbe<r  a  tinlque  program  called 
VISA  (Voluntierp/  InHuenclng  Student 
Achievement)  wmch  Identifies  troubled  ele- 
mentary school  children  and  provides  them 
with  guidance  and  counseling  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis.  The  author  of  the  article  began  by 
saying,  "Despite  evidence  that  behavior  dur- 
ing elementary  school  years  Is  a  crucial  indi- 
cator of  future  delinquency,  attention  Is 
seldom  focused  on  the  problems  of  young 
chUdren." 

VISA  was  developed  to  counter  the  rise 
In  juvenUe  delinquency  In  Placentia,  Cali- 
fornia. The  Orange  County  Probation  De- 
partment designed  the  project  to  deal  ex- 
clusively with  elementary  school  children  in 


an  attempt  to  head  off  delinquent  behaTk>r. 
Basically,  the  program  entails  identification 
of  young  cbUdren  from  years  B  through  13, 
with  behavioral  or  attitude  problems  and 
to  provide  those  youths  with  special  help  and 
couDseUng  from  qualified  volunteers. 

This  type  of  program  U  clooer  to  a  before- 
the-fact  approach  In  the  prevention  of  the 
development  of  criminality.  There  Is  much 
success  that  can  be  realized  from  a  program 
like  VISA,  but  even  more  success  could  be 
recOlzed  through  programs  designed  for 
younger  children. 

It  does  not  take  a  super-inteUect  to  iden- 
tify the  fact  that  the  honte  and  church  In  our 
country  have  become  less  of  a  factor  In 
creating  and  perpetuating  positive  values. 
The  advent  of  television,  miiltiple-car  fam- 
Ules,  the  working  mother,  and  the  threat  of 
nuclear  annlhUation  have  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  frustration  and  confusion. 

Criminality  is  caused  by  an  unsatisfac- 
tory, psychological,  emotional  or  attitude  de- 
velopment In  the  individual.  This  realization 
leads  \is  to  discovering  the  cause  of  crimi- 
nality and  yes,  even  the  cause  of  most  other 
social  iUs.  It  U  quite  dn)reaslng  when  we 
see  narcotic,  drug  and  sex  education  not 
being  emphasized  In  some  cases,  until  a  child 
reaches  junior  high  school.  It  U  even  more 
depressing  when  you  see  narcotic,  drug  and 
sex  education  ■ptognaaa  being  presented 
where  there  is  not  first  an  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  satisfactory  psychological, 
emotional  and  attitude  structures. 

Everything  a  child  needs  to  know  about 
the  mechanics  of  narcotics  and  drugs  could 
probably  be  taught  In  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  developing 
a  satisfactory,  psychological,  emotional  or 
attitude  structure  in  an  Individual,  takes  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  If  not  a  life- 
time. As  a  chUd  grows  older,  the  chances  for 
altering  poor  psychological,  emotional  or  at- 
titude habits  diminish.  Therefore,  it  seems 
quite  obvious  that  in  order  to  attempt  to 
prevent  the  development  of  criminality  in 
an  individual,  the  process  must  begin  early 
in  that  individual's  life.  Realizing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  home  and  church  are  be- 
coming less  of  a  factor  in  preparing  chUdren 
so  that  they  can  cope  and  deal  successfully 
with  lUe,  we  can  see  the  need  for  developing 
a  program  whereby  the  ability  to  cope  and 
deal  with  life  Is  nurtured  and  developed.  It 
la  in  the  context  of  this  hypothesis  that  I 
suggest  the  following  steps  be  considered: 

(1)  The  field  of  education  should  accept 
the  responslbUlty  for  developing  psychologi- 
cal, emotnlonal  and  attitude  patterns,  con- 
sistent with  our  society's  definition  of  good 
social  behavior. 

(3)  A  National  Commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  experts  in  the  fields 
of  psychology,  psychiatry,  sociology,  educa- 
tion and  criminal  Justice. 

(3)  The  Commission  should  study  in  depth 
the  causative  factors  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  criminality  and  anti-social  behavior 
at  early  ages.  A  program  then  should  be  de- 
veloped which  could  be  Injected  into  each 
school  system  and  which  would  be  designed 
to  meet  the  psychological,  emotional  and  at- 
titude needs  of  chUdren  beginning  with  kin- 
dergarten and  continuing  through  high 
school.  Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  environmental  factors  such  as  poverty 
and  racUl  minority  concentration,  however, 
per^wctlve  must  be  retained  with  reference 
to  a  responslbUlty  to  all  children. 

(4)  School  systems  should  beef  up  coun- 
seling and  guidance  facilities  so  that  special 
attention  might  be  paid  to  those  chUdren 
who  have  more  serious  problems. 

I  would  anticipate  that  a  program  of  this 
nature  might  meet  very  strong  resistance. 
There  are  many  m  the  field  of  education  who 
feel  that  there  should  not  be  strong  em- 
phasis placed  upon  developing  the  positive 
values  of  students.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
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■ome  that  a  program  such  as  this  cotild  be 
mlsTiaed  as  a  brainwashing  tool.  These  argu- 
ments must  be  discussed  and  resolved. 

In  talking  with  those  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, another  major  obstacle  to  a  program 
of  this  nature  would  be  that  of  developing 
the  ability  in  a  sufBclent  number  of  teachers 
BO  that  proper  Implementation  would  be  had. 
In  any  event,  whether  thU  program  la  In- 
stituted or  not,  serious  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  soundness  of  the  psychological 
and  emotional  makeup  of  our  teachers. 

I  have  talked  with  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists, leaders  in  the  field  of  education  and 
clergymen.  I  have  found  a  general  agreement 
that  If  a  program  of  psychological,  emotional 
and  attitude  development  could  be  prepared, 
and  if  It  could  be  Implemented,  it  would 
probably  go  far  toward  reducing  the  Inten- 
sity of  some  of  the  social  ills,  Including 
criminality,  that  our  cotmtry  faces  today, 
"niere  Is,  however,  strong  reservation  on  the 
part  of  many  that  I  have  talked  to,  about 
the  possibility  of  successfully  selling  an  at- 
titude and  emotional  development  program. 
To  those.  I  say.  If  we  do  not  attempt  to 
attack  the  root  cause  of  criminality  and  anti- 
social behavior  now,  we  can  reasonably  pre- 
dict that  our  success  in  reducing  the  Impact 
of  criminality  and  other  social  Ills  will  be 
extremely  limited. 

We  have  dlaciissed  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem and  I  think  we  can  see  that  even  if  It 
was  operating  at  optimum  efficiency.  It  will 
not  assure  a  peacef\il  and  reasonably  safe 
society  In  which  to  live.  Certainly  we  have 
many  problems  In  our  country  today  that 
we  must  attend  to  and  attempt  to  correct. 
We  have  that  hiunan  responsibility.  But,  our 
responsibility  goes  much  farther  and  much 
deeper  than  attacking  problem*  after-the- 
fact.  We  must  deyelop  before-the-fact  ap- 
proaches to  the  prevention  of  the  develop- 
ment of  criminality  and  pay  heed  to  our 
responsibility  to  future  generations. 


KOREA 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  H.  E. 
D(Mig-Jo  Kim  recently  gave  a  speech  at 
the  Institute  on  Comparative  Political 
and  Economic  Systems  at  Georgetown 
University.  In  his  remarks,  the  Ambas- 
sador has  called  attention  to  many  of 
the  Important  political  and  military 
changes  which  are  underway  which  af- 
fect the  peace  and  security  of  the  Korean 
peninsula.  In  view  of  our  important  na- 
tional interest  in  northeast  Asia  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Interaction  of  Korea  with 
major  U.S.  policy  initiatives  in  recent 
years,  I  urge  careful  study  of  his  re- 
marks. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
these  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

VtLgX.  KORZA,  Df  THX  MiDST  OF  ASIAN  CHANCKS 

(By  H.  E.  Dong-Jo  Kim,  Ambassador  of  the 
Republic  of  Kantk,  Washington,  O.C.) 

Dr.  Oobrlansky,  students,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks 
this  evening  with  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation for  this  Invitation  to  address  the  In- 
stitute on  Comparative  Political  and  Bco- 
nomlc  Systems.  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  E>r.  Dobrlansky  and 
the  students  in  the  Institute  for  the  fine 
work  they  are  doing  In  fostering  greater  In- 
terest in,  understanding  of,  and  frieadshlp 
among  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world.  I 
can  assure  you  that  your  efforts  contribute 
Immeasurably  to  lightening  the  burdens  of 
thoae  of  us  In  the  diplomatic  service. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  fiunlliar  with  the 


Kipling  quotation — East  is  East  and  West  is 
West  and  never  the  twain  shaU  meet. 

I  do  not  really  know  whether  this  well 
known  quotation  ever  had  true  validity.  Per- 
haps In  some  aspects  of  man's  approach  to 
serving  his  basic  problems  this  muTim  has 
had  some  truth.  However,  In  the  much  larger 
sense  of  man's  basic  needs  and  nun's  de- 
pendence on  man,  I  do  not  believe  this  theory 
is  applicable,  or  for  that  matter,  ever  was 
applicable.  Certainly  the  strong  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Korea  belle  this  state- 
ment as  do  more  recent  events  which  have 
enfolded  In  the  International  comrn'onlty 
during  the  past  year. 

Pertiaps,  however,  we  could  make  this 
statement  more  descriptive  of  the  poSt  World 
War  n  period  by  making  a  few  substitutions 
and  saying:  communism  is  communism  and 
democracy  Is  democracy  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet.  Parenthetically  I  might  add,  ex- 
cept on  the  battlefield  as  evidenced  In  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 

At  least  the  foregoing  statement  would 
have  held  some  validity  untu  approximately 
a  year  ago  when  President  Nixon  made  his 
historic  trip  to  Peking.  This  trip  seemed  to 
act  as  a  catalyst  for  a  series  of  developments 
In  the  international  community,  develop- 
ments stUl  In  their  very  early  stages  of 
growth  but  the  ramifications  of  which  have 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  enormous 
significance  for  us  all.  Here  was  a  symbolic 
beginning  of  the  twain  meeting  between 
democracy  and  communism  and  portended 
a  drastic  break  In  the  framework  of  the 
power  structure  which  had  characterized  In- 
ternational politics  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
centxiry. 

I  am  not  a  historian  and  I  do  not  presume 
to  be  an  expert  on  International  relations, 
but  I  have  thought  often  during  the  past 
year  about  whether  President  Nixon's  trip 
to  China  initiated  a  new  era  in  foreign  re- 
lations among  the  world's  nations  or  whether 
his  trip  was  rather  the  realization  that  a  new 
era  in  foreign  relations  had  already  com- 
menced and  the  trip  was  a  pro  forma  an- 
nouncement of  something  which  had  al- 
ready evolved. 

For  certainly  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  cold  war  era  was  one  of  stagnation,  hos- 
tilities and  Innumerable  frustrations  for  na- 
tions and  untold  suffering  and  death  for 
thousands  of  people  caught  in  the  vortex  of 
the  cold  war,  often  turned  hot,  as  in  Korea. 
Throughout  this  period  men  had  been  search- 
ing for  alternatives  and  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  leaders  of  both  east 
and  west,  communist  and  democratic,  have 
come  to  the  full  realization  that  the  future 
of  all  nations  in  the  20th  century  and  beyond 
depends  on  governments,  settling  their  dif- 
ferences at  the  negotiating  table,  not  on 
the  battlefield. 

Speaking  as  a  representative  of  a  peace 
loving  and  freedom  loving  nation,  I  cannot 
help  but  add  the  speculation  that  underljrlng 
this  changed  atmosphere  there  was  manifest 
for  the  first  time  a  wilUngness  on  the  part 
of  the  communist  nations  to  negotiate — a 
viriuingness  which  they  had  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  manifest  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

At  this  Juncture  we  are  unable  to  explain 
this  seeming  willingness  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  not  encourage  it  in  every  way  possible. 
For  we  now  find  ourselves  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  new  frontier,  one  of  unknown  op- 
portunities and  penis.  Whatever  the  end  re- 
sults. It  presents  a  challenge  which  we  must 
meet  with  optimism  and  hope,  tempered  at 
aU  times  of  course  with  caution. 

And  precisely  because  the  Korean  penln- 
sula^-dlvlded  between  communism  and  de- 
mocracy, and  east  and  west,  for  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  la  a  microcosm  of  the 
larger  division  of  the  world  powers,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  this 
evening  a  synopsis  of  how  one  Asian  dem- 
ocratic gOTemment  had  adjusted  to  this  new 


turn  of  events — both  vis  a  vis  foreign  and 
domestic  policies. 

'  In  so  doing,  I  would  like  to  focus  your 
attention  first  on  the  nature  of  our  new 
relationship  with  North  Korea,  and  later 
discuss  how  this  new  relationship  has  in- 
fluenced our  relations  with  other  natioiu  and 
our  domestic  policies  as  well. 

First  our  relationship  with  North  Korea. 
ActuaUy,  it  was  August  16,  1970,  long  before 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  China  that  Presi- 
dent Park  In  an  Independence  Day  address 
to  our  nation  called  on  North  Korea  to 
desist  from  its  military  provocations  and  to 
renounce  their  policy  of  cooununlzlng  the 
whole  of  Korea  by  force.  Only  in  this  way 
could  tensions  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  be 
eased.  If  the  communists  agreed.  President 
Park  said  he  woiUd  put  forth  concrete  pro- 
posals for  removing  step  by  step  artificial 
barriers  between  the  two  parts  of  Korea. 
This  Invitation  was  paid  scant  attention  by 
North  Korea  at  that  time. 

In  August  of  1971  our  government  took 
another  Initiative  and  proposed  Red  Cross 
talks  between  north  and  south  to  work  to- 
ward reunifying  more  than  fifteen  mlUion 
forcibly  separated  families  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Korean  War.  It  was  Indeed  a  welcome 
sign  when  North  Korea  finally  accepted  this 
humanitarian  proposal. 

However,  it  was  not  untU  May  1972,  almost 
two  years  after  President  Parks  plea,  that 
the  North  Korean  government  officials  agreed 
to  initial  contacts  with  government  officials 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  These  InltUl  con- 
tacts led  to  the  South-North  Communique  of 
July  4,  1972  pledging  among  other  things: 

1.  Reunification  through  peaceful  means 

2.  Renunciation  of  armed  provocations 

3.  Installation  of  a  direct  telephone  line 
to  prevent  precipitous  outbreaks  of  military 
Incidents,  and  very  Importantly, 

4.  EstablUhment  of  a  South-North  Co- 
ordinating committee  to  Implement  reunifi- 
cation problems. 

Since  this  agreement,  dialogue  has  been 
held  on  a  two  track  basis — namely  the  Red 
Cross  talks  to  settle  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lems and  the  Coordinating  Committee  meet- 
ings for  discussion  of  other  serious  problems 
existing  between  the  two  parts  of  Korea. 

In  pursuing  this  dialogue  with  the  North, 
our  basic  approach  has  been  directed  toward 
seeking  a  realistic  and  practical  solution. 
Specifically,  we  have  advocated  a  three  stage 
formula,  commencing  with  non-political 
matters  such  as  the  reunion  of  separated 
families,  leading  to  the  next  stage  of  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  exchanges  and  finally 
culminating  In  political  discussions  and 
hopefully  ultimate  reunification.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  there  miost  be  sufficient 
ground  work  and  a  solid  foundation  of 
mutual  trust  before  definitive  reunification 
talks  can  be  meaningful. 

Conversely,  the  other  side  Insists  that  the 
talks  move  Immediately  to  such  unrealistic 
matters  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  and  the  mutual  reduction  of 
armed  forces.  AddltlonaUy,  the  north  Just 
recently  Interjected  very  serious  political 
elements  into  the  Red  Cross  talks  by  de- 
manding the  dismantling  of  the  anti-com- 
munist social  system  In  the  south.  We  view 
this  with  grave  concern,  and  are  compelled 
to  question  their  real  intention  and  ulterior 
motives. 

Also  we  view  with  alarm  a  concerted  diplo- 
matic effort  to  undermine  the  International 
position  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  well  as 
a  renewed  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
south  in  direct  violation  of  the  Joint  state- 
ment of  July  1972. 

In  light  of  these  recent  development,  fu- 
ture progress  In  the  talks  depends  on  a 
North  Korean  demonstration  by  deed,  rather 
than  words,  of  their  desire  for  progress. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  fre- 
quenUy  stated  position  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  on  reunification  progress   has   been 
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on  the  basis  of  the  United  Nations  formula 
calling  for  free  elections  throughout  Korea 
under  the  Impartial  observation  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  not  deviated  from 
this  position,  often  caUlng  on  North  Korea 
to  recognise  the  competence  and  authority 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  North  Korea 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  do.  Bather,  North 
Korea  has  continued  to  insist  on  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  as  a  precon- 
dition to  any  progress  on  reunification.  Here- 
in has  been  the  stimibllng  block  for  prog- 
ress In  our  negotiations. 

In  the  hope  of  ending  this  impasse  In  our 
negotiations.  President  Park  on  June  33  an- 
nounced a  Special  Statement  on  Foreign 
Policy  which  reflected  an  objective  and  real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  Korean  Internal  and 
external  slttiatlon.  This  statement  enun- 
ciated Interim  policies  which  our  government 
hopes  wlU  expedite  the  achievement  of  peace- 
ful unification  of  our  i>enlnsula.  WhUe  caUIng 
for  peaceful  unification  of  our  fatherland  as 
the  supreme  task  of  the  Korean  people  and 
continued  dialogue  with  the  North,  President 
Park  stated  that  our  Oovemment  wlU  no 
longer  oppose  participation  of  North  Korea 
together  with  us  in  international  organiza- 
tions nor  wUl  our  government  object  to  the 
admittance  of  both  Koreas  Into  the  United 
Nations.  This  new  podtton  of  our  govern- 
ment In  no  way  should  be  Interpreted  as  our 
recogmtlon  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  North 
Korean  government  or  North  Korea  as  a  state 
but  rather  as  a  new  ^proach  to  bringing 
meaningful  dialogue,  peace  and  eventual  re- 
unification to  our  nation.  It  Is  our  earnest 
hope  that  North  Korean  participation  in  this 
international  fomm  will  make  its  govern- 
ment act  as  a  more  responsible  and  respon- 
sive nation  in  the  International  arena  than 
it  has  previously  demonstrated  itself  to  be. 

For  our  part,  we  wlU  continue  to  pursue 
a  dialogue  with  the  north  with  the  fuU 
knowledge  that  any  negotiations  with  the 
communists  is  an  extremely  difficult  under- 
taking and  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  of 
caution  at  all  times. 

I  am  sure  from  the  foregoing  that  It  Is 
obvious  to  you  all  that  our  dialogue  with 
North  Korea  is  at  a  tenuous  and  uncertain 
Stage  at  the  present  time.  And  It  is  because 
of  this  great  uncertainty  about  our  future 
that  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  continued  United  States  and  United  Na- 
tions presence  on  our  soU  is  so  crucial.  UntU 
there  Is  greater  stability  in  the  developing 
nations  of  Asia  and  until  their  respective 
roles  in  Asia  are  more  clearly  defined,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  American  presence  remains  a 
critical  margin  in  the  equation  which  wiU 
determine  whether  the  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent process  is  a  relatively  stable  peace  or 
Increased  violence  and  chaos. 

I  say  this  fully  aware  of  the  Implications 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  desirability  of 
the  United  States  to  reduce  Its  heavUy  over- 
btirdened  international  commitments.  In 
principle  Korea  supports  the  NUon  Doctrine. 
In  fact,  Korea  was  the  first  Asian  country 
to  voice  Its  support  for  the  principle  of  the 
Doctrine. 

However,  for  us.  the  most  crucial  aspect  of 
this  Doctrine  U  its  Implementation.  The  tim- 
ing In  each  case  must  be  carefully  planned 
so  that  In  no  way  woiUd  the  result  be  detri- 
mental to  the  existing  commitments  which 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  wiu  continue  to  honor. 
Presently,  the  United  SUtes  Is  engaged  In  a 
five  year  modernization  of  our  armed  forces. 
This  modernization  is  mandatory  based  on 
a  comparison  with  North  Korean  armaments 
which  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  almost  any  category  one  might 
designate. 

Coupled  with  this  modernization  of  our 
arms,  the  United  States,  after  consultation 
with  our  Oovemment,  withdrew  some  20,000 
American  troops  from  Korea  as  part  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  How- 


ever, untu  our  modernization  Is  completed, 
or  untu  we  are  more  self  sustaining,  we  need 
the  continued  United  States  presence. 

WhUe  I  have  stressed  the  significance  of 
the  United  States'  role  In  Korea  and  the 
Pacific.  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  r(de 
that  Asian  nations  must  play  In  this  new 
era. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  role  of  Asian 
nations,  of  course.  Japan  has  to  be  a  major 
consideration.  Since  normalization  talks  In 
1966.  Korea  and  Japan  have  undertaken  a 
steady  development  of  joint  efforts  for  mu- 
tual cooperation  in  econ(»nic  fields. 

Generally  our  feeling  vis  a  vis  Japan  is 
that,  as  a  highly  successful  industrialized 
nation.  Japan  should  contribute  more  to  ef- 
forts for  regional  cooperation.  We  are  appre- 
hensive and  somewhat  disappointed  that  at 
this  crucial  time  In  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
negotiations  with  North  Korea  we  see  an 
Increasing  tendency  by  Japan  to  get  closer  to 
North  Korea,  both  In  trade  and  traffic  of 
personnel. 

Recently,  several  western  ooimtrles  such 
as  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Malaysia 
have  also  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  North  Korea. 

Oxir  thinking  is  that  any  premature  move 
by  our  friends  to  Improve  their  relations  with 
North  Korea  will  hamper  our  dialogue  by 
weakening  our  bargaining  position.  It  Is  our 
considered  view  that  the  hasty  recognition  of 
North  Korea  wUl  endanger  the  progress  of 
the  South-North  dialogue  by  disturbing  the 
most  delicate  poUtlco-mUltary  balance  ex- 
isting between  the  south  and  north  on  the 
basU  of  which  the  dialogue  itself  was  pos- 
sible. 

Although  obviously  North  Korea,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  central  factors 
In  our  foreign  policy  considerations  In  this 
changing  era.  I  would  Uke  to  mention  an- 
other new  direction  in  our  foreign  policy  in 
recent  months.  We  have  always  sought  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, seeking  mutual  cooperation  In  cul- 
tural, economic  and  political  spheres.  At 
present  we  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  eighty-four  nations. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  add  that  Pres- 
ident Park,  in  his  Special  Statement  of 
June  23,  enunciated  a  new  policy  to  piuwue 
friendly  relations  with  aU  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Specifically,  he  stated  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  would  open  Its  door  to  aU 
the  nations  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ciprocity and  equaUty.  At  the  same  time, 
those  countries  who  have  different  ideologies 
and  social  institutions  were  urged  to  open 
their  door  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

To  sum  up  the  basic  principle  of  our  for- 
eign policy  is  to  seek  the  reduction  of  ten- 
sions and  thus  establish  a  structure  of  peace 
on  the  Korean  peninsula,  under  which  we 
hope  the  ultimata  reunification  of  the  coxm- 
try  wUl  be  realized. 

Thus  far  I  have  pointed  out  our  expecta- 
tions and  new  directions  In  foreign  policy  in 
this  period  of  fiuldlty  In  the  world.  However, 
my  presentation  would  be  Incompleta  If  I  did 
not  touch  upon  the  internal  changes  in  my 
country  during  the  past  year  and  our  future 
expectations;  for  we  fully  realize  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
whatever  eventuality  the  winds  of  change 
bring  to  our  peninsula  and  Asia  Is  to  have  a 
viable  and  healthy  economy  and  people. 

Over  a  decade  ago,  President  Park  Initiated 
a  series  of  Five  Year  Plans  which  set  goals  In 
virtually  every  category  of  economic  develop- 
ment. At  the  present  time  our  third  five  year 
plan  is  In  operation  in  which  vre  are  aiming 
at  striking  a  balance  between  the  Industrial 
and  agricultural  sectors  and  between  light 
and  heavy  Industries.  Hopefully  this  plan  wlU 
establish  a  firm  basis  for  attainment  of  our 
goal  of  a  10  billion  dollar  export  business  and 
81000  per  capita  Income  by  the  early  igsO's. 
I  think  a  measure  of  the  success  of  our  five 


year  plans  can  be  seen  here  In  the  per  capita 
Income  which  has  gone  from  $96  In  1061  to 
$305  In  1972  to  our  projection  of  $1000 
by    1980. 

In  our  efforto  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  our  people  and  to  eliminate  growth  im- 
balance and  disparity  In  rural  and  urban 
Incomes,  we  have  launched  something  we 
caU  the  new  community  movement  aimed 
at  Increasing  farm  income  and  improving 
farm  living  conditions.  It  combines  long  term 
developmental  government  Investment  wltli 
volimtary  farmer  participation  and  wlU  re- 
place the  traditional  closed  agricultural 
society  with  a  new  and  modem  Industry 
oriented  society. 

The  greatest  gains  have  been  in  light  and 
heavy  manufacturing.  We  now  have  a  petro- 
chemical con^lex  at  Ulsan.  refining  petro- 
leum for  oxa  use  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
plastics  and  other  petroleum  derivatives. 
Our  electric  power  generation  has  been  in- 
creasing to  keep  pace  with  our  overaU  eco- 
nomic development.  And,  of  course,  our  ex- 
porta  have  been  expanding.  As  of  the  end  of 
1972  our  conunodlty  exporta  amounted  to  $1.8 
blUlon. 

Since  our  nation  has  few  resources,  we 
have  become  a  processing  and  manufacturing 
country.  Oxa  major  resources  are  hard  work 
and  manufacturing  skUls.  Our  private  enter- 
prise, market  economy  and  dependence  upon 
a  free  fiow  of  importe  and  exporta  ties  us 
Inseparably  to  slmUar  economic  systems  In 
the  United  States,  Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

It  Is  Important  for  us  at  this  time  In  par- 
ticular to  strengthen  our  economic  security 
through  trade  and  Joint  economic  ventures 
which  tend  to  tie  nations  together. 

1  hope  by  now  it  Is  apparent  to  aU  of  you 
that  remarkable  changes  have  been  trans- 
piring In  our  nation  during  the  past  year. 
Of  course,  these  changes  are  not  unique  to 
Korea  but  rather  are  representative  of 
changes  transpiring  throughout  the  world. 
A  new  era  has  just  begun  for  us  all — the 
future  of  which  no  one  can  predict. 

What  Is  reassuring  and  predictable,  how- 
ever, ia  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  changes, 
the  prime  Joint  mtereste  between  our  two 
nations  wUl  remam  stable.  These  I  would 
summarize  as  stability  in  East  Asia,  economic 
expansion  of  aU  nations  and  people,  prcxno- 
tlon  of  the  right  of  aU  nations  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  to  follow  courses  of  their  own 
choice  without  injury  to  othen,  and.  of 
course,  our  paramount  mutual  Interest  In 
maintaining  and  strengthening  peace. 

We  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  are  anxious 
to  cooperate  with  aU  nations  in  the  advance- 
ment of  all  these  Joint  interests.  For  we  aU 
prosper  in  peace  by  working  together. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this  message  Is 
read  loud  and  clear  In  all  nations  of  the 
world.  For  as  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of 
this  speech,  the  survival  of  us  aU  is  de- 
pendent on  the  realization  of  this  hope. 

Thank  you. 


OROWINO      AMERICAN      CONCERN 
OVER  THE  DROUGHT  IN  AFRICA 

Bilr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  speak  before  an  emergency 
student  conference  on  the  drought  and 
famine  In  the  Sahel  held  on  Capitol  Hill 
last  Wednesday.  This  conference  demon- 
strated the  growing  American  concern 
about  the  catastrophic  drought  in  West 
Africa. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  groups  deeply  concerned  about 
the  drought  and  committed  to  dolnc 
everything  possible,  through  the  Govern- 
ment and  through  private  organizations, 
to  alleviating  the  tremendous  s'jffering 
In  these  six  West  African  states 
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A  new  coalition  of  black  organizations, 
called  Relief  for  Africans  in  Need  of  the 
..  Sahel,  the  Congressional  Black  Intern 
Caucus,  the  Student  and  Young  Adult 
Division  of  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Student  Lobby,  and 
the  American  Freedom  Prom  Hunger 
Foundation  all  Joined  in  sp<»isoring  this 
conference. 

The  speakers  at  the  conference  repre- 
sented the  broad  spectrum  of  organiza- 
tions, national  and  international,  that 
are  participating  in  the  relief  effort  in 
the  Sahel.  Undersecretary  General  of 
the  U.N..  P.  Bradford  Morse,  spoke  of 
the  impressive  cooperation  among  donor 
nations  and  among  the  various  branches 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  short-term 
relief  effort  and  outlined  the  plans  for 
developing  detailed,  comprehensive  re- 
covery and  long-term  development  pro- 
grams. The  recovery  and  development 
effort  will  be  coordinated  out  of  Under- 
secretary Morse's  office.  It  will  be  based 
on  International  cooperation  on  an  un- 
precedented scale  in  providing  financial 
assistance  and  scientific  analysis  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  area. 

USAID  has  been  one  of  the  major 
Initiators  of  this  broad,  "systems 
analysis"  approach  to  economic  recovery 
in  the  Sahel  and  one  of  the  major  forces 
behind  the  international  coordination  of 
this  effort.  The  AID  ofBcers  who  have 
worked  long  hours  to  make  this  possible 
are  to  be  commended ;  and  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  give  them  all  the  support 
they  will  need  in  continuing  the  U.S. 
role  in  the  economic  recovery  and  devel- 
opment of  these  six  West  African  states. 

Representing  private  organizations 
involved  in  the  relief  effort  at  the  confer- 
ence were  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Opera- 
tion PUSH;^ucius  Walker,  Interreligious 
Foundation  lor  Community  Organiza- 
tion; and  Jan  van  Hoogstraten,  Church 
World  Service. 

Permino  Spencer  spoke  on  the  Agency 
for  International  Development's  role  in 
the  international  emergency  relief  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  serious  concern  over  the  tragic 
situation  in  the  Sahel  expressed  by  the 
students  who  attended  this  conference 
and  by  the  impressive  international  re- 
lief effort  represented  by  its  speakers. 
This  "creeping  crisis"  has  finally  received 
the  worldwide  attention  it  deserves.  We 
.  have  seen  increasing  numbers  of  stories 
in  the  press  describing  the  situation  in 
the  Sahel.  Television  news  teams  have 
gone  to  the  area  to  bring  this  tragic  story 
into  our  homes.  And  the  world  has  not 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  reports  of  star- 
vation and  economic  devastation  In  some 
of  its  poorest  countries. 

Churches  and  other  private  organiza- 
tion have  appealed  for  special  contribu- 
tions. Governments  have  Joined  in  the 
common  effort  to  bring  food  to  those 
threatened  with  starvation,  medicine  to 
those  weakened  by  hunger  and  vulner- 
able to  disease,  and  hope  to  those  who 
have  lost  everything.  Soviet  planes  are 
flying  American  grain  into  isolated  areas. 
African  officials  are  distributing  food  to 
the  hungry,  regardless  of  their  national 
origin.  The  multilateral  lending  Institu- 
tions, the  African  governments,  the 
members  of  the  E.E.C..  Russia,  China,  the 


United  States  and  numerotis  other  coun- 
tries are  working  together  on  plans  to  re- 
store these  countries  to  economic  health 
and  make  the  steadily  growing  desert 
bloom. 

Most  of  the  hard  work  is  still  ahead 
of  us.  Next  year's  food  shortages  wUl  be 
even  greater  than  this  year's.  The  need 
for  IntematloQal  relief  will  be  even  more 
pressing. 

Water  projects  will  have  to  be  started, 
seed  brought  in,  and  herds  rebxillt.  But 
I  believe  that,  with  the  tremendous  in- 
ternational and  national  concern  ex- 
pressed at  this  conference,  the  relief  win 
be  provided  and  the  hard  work  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  reports  written  by  Amer- 
icans who  have  Just  returned  from  the 
Sahel  be  included  in  the  Rkcord.  llie  first 
is  a  Washington  Post  article  written  by 
Robert  E.  Hunter.  The  second  Is  the  re- 
port of  Senator  Pearson's  legislative  as- 
sistant, Rudy  Rousseau,  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Mall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  1973] 

Hope  Is  out  thx  Wat  to  Timbuktu 

(By  Robert  E.  Hunter) 

Bamako,  Mau. — At  dawn  the  C-130  Her- 
cules transport,  piloted  by  USAP  Captain 
Mike  Langley,  lifts  off  the  runway  at  Mamako 
in  a  Bwlrl  of  red  dvist.  Destination:  Tim- 
buktu— with  a  cargo  of  33,000  pounds  of  sor- 
ghum donated  by  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  the  drought-stricken  areas  of 
the  Mall  Republic.  This  is  one  of  three  trips 
flown  every  day  by  the  4l8t  Tactical  Airlift 
Squadron,  carrying  enough  grain  from  a 
dozen  countries  and  several  international 
agencies  to  feed  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
for  one  more  day. 

In  America,  Timbuktu  means  romance,  a 
once-forbidden  city  near  the  edge  of  the 
Sahara  Desert,  or  simply  one  of  the  most  In- 
accessible places  on  earth.  Today,  It  symbo- 
lizes the  growing  tragedy  of  six  West  African 
countries  that  encompass  the  Sahel — the 
broad  band  of  grasslands  and  near-desert 
between  the  Sahara  In  the  north  and  the 
tropical  lands  of  the  southern  coast.  During 
the  past  four  years,  rainfall  In  this  area  of 
unpredictable  weather  has  been  far  below 
normal,  leading  to  a  worsening  shortage  of 
grassland  for  livestock  and  grain  for  hiunan 
consumption. 

Mall  is  a  livestock  country,  with  one  head 
of  beef  cattle  for  every  citizen — 6  million — 
and  with  twice  as  many  sheep  and  goats.  Cat- 
tle on  the  hoof — 80,000  head  or  more  a  year — 
are  Mall's  principal  export,  and  vlrtiially  the 
only  tangible  evidence  of  wealth  In  this 
most  poor  country.  Now  20  percent  of  the  cat- 
tle are  dead — 60  percent  or  more  in  the  deso- 
late 6tb  Region  In  the  north,  which  includes 
Timbuktu.  What  late  snow  did  to  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  cattle  last  winter,  a  lack  of 
water  had  done  many  times  over  here  In  the 
last  several  months.  ' 

The  grain  harvest  has  been  equally  hard 
hit.  The  rainy  season,  beginning  at  the  end 
of  May,  Lb  traditionally  a  difficult  time  in 
Mall,  when  buffer  stocks  of  miUet  and  other 
grains  from  the  previous  year  must  last  un- 
tU  the  September  harvest.  This  year,  these 
stocks  do  not  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; some  farmers  have  begun  eating  their 
seeds:  a  few  Malians  have  died  of  diseases 
related  to  starvation.  Worae  still,  the  rains 
that  have  begun  here  in  the  south,  inci- 
dentally helping  to  block  road  transport  to 
distant  areas,  have  not  yet  begun  In  the  8th 
Regloo. 


The  Hercules  follows  the  Niger  River  north- 
east across  the  Office  &u  Niger,  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  of  French  colonial  days  In 
the  Inland  delta  formed  by  this  great  water 
lifeline.  The  Office  Is  now  largely  barren.  At 
Tlmbiiktu,  the  temperature  is  105  degrees, 
with  a  hot  IS-knot  wind  off  the  desert.  No 
sxin  shows  through  clouds  of  dxist  that  hang 
above  10,000  feet,  limiting  visibility,  and 
placing  heavy  stresses  on  the  airplane.  To- 
day, this  dust  has  closed  the  dirt  airstrip  at 
Oao,  200  miles  farther  down  river,  now  cut 
off  imtil  the  dust  subsidies. 

At  Timbuktu,  another  16  metric  tons  of 
grain  are  unloaded  from  the  plane  by  m^h^tj 
workers,  who  are  cheerful  and  spirited  de- 
spite the  heat  and  vie  with  one  another  in 
tests  of  strength.  One  man  carries  three 
sacks  of  grain  in  one  trip — 330  poimds — and 
sets  today's  record.  Thirty  minutes  later, 
carrying  souvenirs  of  Timbuktu,  the  six-man 
Air  Force  crew  takes  off  to  pick  up  more 
grain.  This  time  the  return  flight  is  empty : 
sometimes  it  carries  Algerian  aid  in  the  form 
of  Jam  and  vegetables  to  Bamako  and  the 
south. 

This  airlift — and  ones  run  here  earlier  by 
the  Belgians,  the  French,  the  West  Germans, 
and  others — cannot  hope  to  move  all  the 
grain  that  Is  needed.  But  it  does  help;  and 
It  represents  a  form  of  international  coopera- 
tion that  iB  rarely  seen.  Countries  from 
China  to  Canada  are  represented;  and  the 
U.S.  planes  carry  whatever  food  Is  avail- 
able. Including  Soviet  wheat  that  may  have 
begun  its  voyage  in  the  United  SUtes. 

As  the  situation  in  Mall  shows,  human 
tragedy  can  sometimes  be  simply  a  matter 
of  transportation.  This  Is  particularly  tragic 
because  Mali  has  long  since  sought  help 
with  its  transportation  needs — ^both  internal 
and  external — and  has  met  with  little  suc- 
cess among  foreign  aid  agencies.  Not  only  Is 
there  the  dlfflculty  of  moving  grain  from 
Bamako  i^lch — relative  to  some  parts  of 
Mall — seems  to  be  a  "horn  of  plenty"  with 
no  lack  of  goods  in  the  shops,  but  also  there 
Is  difficulty  in  getting  food  aid  from  abroad  to 
Bamako  itself. 

The  MaU  government  has  asked  other  na- 
tions for  260.000  metric  tons  of  grain  to  get 
past  the  worst  period.  Over  140,000  tons  have 
now  been  pledged  or  shipped  by  foreign 
donors — more  than  one-fourth  from  the 
United  States  directly  or  through  Interna- 
tional agencies.  However,  Mall  has  only  two 
links  to  the  coast:  a  slngle-Itne  railroad  to 
Dakar,  In  Senegal,  800  miles  away:  and  a  road 
and  rail  link  to  Abidjan  in  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Food  Is  arriving  at  these  ports  In  quantity. 
Yet  at  Dakar,  25,000  tons  of  grain  has  pUed 
up  In  warehouses,  since  the  railroad  can  han- 
dle orUy  about  6,000  tons  a  month.  Mean- 
while, some  grain  may  rot  In  the  rain  at 
Abidjan  for  want  of  Inland  transport.  Nor  is 
a  massive  airlift  the  answer,  short  of  a  mas- 
sive "Berlin  Airlift"  of  smaU  planes:  even 
the  paved  strip  at  Bamako  would  break  up 
under  the  welf^t  of  giant  transports  like  the 
American  C-6A. 

As  difficult  as  the  present  problems  are, 
the  Malians'  biggest  difficulties  are  yet  to 
come.  Mall's  loss  of  cattle  means  a  loss  of 
foreign  income;  a  loss  of  meat  for  the  coastal 
countries;  and  a  loss  of  cows  needed  to  re- 
plenish the  herds  when  rain  hopefully  brings 
back  the  pasture.  Seed  that  Is  eaten  Is  not 
available  tot  planting.  Farmers  driven  from 
the  land  by  drought  may  flnd  It  difficult  to 
start  again,  and  some  will  make  their  way  to 
cities  and  villages — to  unemployment.  And 
the  burning  off  of  pastureland  by  the  pun 
means  further  encroachment  by  the  Sahara 
Desert,  which  presses  southward  even  in  the 
best  of  years. 

Real  help,  then,  is  something  for  the  long 
term.  This  means  help  that  serves  virtually 
no  self-interest  of  outside  countries,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  France,  with  Its  cul- 
tural ambitions.  MaU  has  few  resources  to 
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speak  of.  even  though  Texaco  Is  continuing 
its  search  for  oU  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
mining  gold.  Mall  no  longer  serves  as  a  focus 
for  Ideological  competition.  It  can  do  little 
for  the  outside  world  and  little  to  It.  Fur- 
thermore, Mall  is  one  of  the  UJI.'s  "25  poor- 
est countries,"  with  so  many  people  living 
entirely  on  what  they  can  grow  themselves 
that  the  term  "per  capita  Income"  means 
nothing  here.  Thus  if  help  comes  to  Mall — 
as  it  does  in  limited  quantities  from  several 
countries  of  both  East  and  West — It  comes 
as  a  matter  simply  of  helping  to  support 
another  people's  efforts. 

Mall  does  contain  some  hope.  Family  ties 
remain  strong,  reducing  the  Impact  of  vmem- 
ployment  on  individuals.  The  Mallan  farmer 
tends  to  be  clever  and  industrious,  and  In 
time  may  export  beef  to  the  Common  Market. 
The  top  level  of  government  is  very  capable, 
although  Mall  Is  top-heavy  with  clvU  serv- 
ants. Health  standards  are  improving — 
though  this  is  raising  the  classical  question 
whether  better  health  will  increase  the  popu- 
lation, and  with  It  poverty,  faster  than  fam- 
ily-planning programs  can  become  effective. 
Furthermore,  literacy,  which  two  years  ago 
was  about  15  percent,  is  leaping  ahead  be- 
cause of  a.new  approach  to  literacy — literacy 
tied  to  a  man's  own  needs  and  work.  In  this 
new  approach — a  major  factor  in  devel<^- 
ment — Mall  has  even  become  UNESCO's 
showcase.  Finally  poverty  U  a  relative  term. 
The  subsistence  farmer  In  Mall  is  certainly 
better  off.  in  a  non-drought  year,  than  the 
landless  Indian  peasant  or  the  family  in  a 
Latin  Anaerican  slum — or  perhaps  even  in  a 
slum  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  what  40  men  of  the  U.S.  Air  FOrce 
are  doing  here  in  Mall,  from  Bamako  to  Tim- 
buktu and  beyond,  may  be  a  limited  effort 
in  terms  of  Mall's  larger  needs.  But  It  still 
stands  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  In 
the  midst  of  human  tragedy,  by  pec^le  from 
diverse  countries.  So  much  more  the  pity  this 
emergency  relief  effort  would  have  been  less 
needed — or  more  successful — if  Mall's  earlier 
appeals  for  help  in  developing  tran^>orta- 
tlon  had  been  heeded. 

Repoit  on  Viarr  to  Sahzuan  Drought  Area 
(By  Rudy  Rousseau) 

The  primary  purpoee  of  the  visit  to  the 
Sahel  Ian  region  of  west  central  Africa  was  to 
make  personal  observations  and  g;ather  up 
to  date  Information  about  the  impact  of  the 
drought  on  the  peoples  and  economies  of  the 
area.  The  trip  began  July  19  and  ended 
July  28.  July  21  through  July  27  was  q>ent 
in  the  Sahel. 

Travel  within  the  region  was  restricted  to 
one  of  the  six  countries  affected  by  the 
drought.  Mall.  The  visit  was  confined  to 
Mall  because  at  the  time  of  the  visit  the 
USAF  c-130  aircraft  which  served  as  trans- 
portation within  the  region  were  only  flying 
relief  supplies  from  Bamako,  the  capital  of 
Mall,  to  airfields  within  the  coimtry. 

It  was  possible  to  see  a  range  of  drought 
conditions  which  were  representative  of  the 
region.  In  addition  to  flights  from  Bamako, 
we  traveled  approximately  four  hundred 
mUes  by  car  and  four-wheel-drive  vehicles, 
visiting  vUlages  and  medium-sized  cities  In 
the  central  part  of  the  country. 

Formal  and  informal  Interviews  with  Mal- 
lan and  American  officials  In  Bamako,  Tim- 
buktu, Oao,  and  other  cities  and  villages 
provided  useful  Information  about  the  Im- 
pact of  the  drought  and  future  needs  for 
assistance. 

The  structure  of  the  visit  and  the  limited 
period  of  time  spent  in  the  Sahel,  placed  four 
basic  limitations  on  the  observations  and 
trip: 

First,  although  this  observer  has  spent  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  In  Africa,  he  had 
not  been  to  the  Sahel. 

Second,   the  Sahel   Is  almost  as   large  as 


the  continental  United  States,  although  not 
as  geogr^hically  diverse.  Five  days  was  not 
time  enough  to  observe  all  of  the  varying  de- 
grees of  Intensity  with  which  the  drought 
has  affected  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

It  shoiUd  be  noted  that  the  parts  of  Mall 
which  were  visited  Included  the  reasonably 
fertUe  lands  along  the  River  Niger  as  well 
as  the  semi-arid  areas  In  the  vicinity  of 
Timbuktu  and  Oao. 

Third,  the  Mallan  government  provided 
transportation  and  escorts  during  visits  to 
the  areas  aroimd  Timbuktu  and  Oao  which 
have  been  most  severely  affected  by  the 
drought.  We  seemed  reasonably  free  to  travel 
but  it  Is  dUElcult  to  determine  what  was  not 
shown  to  us.  American  officials  Indicated  that 
we  saw  a  reasonably  representative  sample 
of  the  conditions  In  the  area. 

Finally,  a  five  day  visit  during  the  rainy 
season,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  rainy 
season,  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate 
time  to  view  the  effects  of  a  drought. 

With  these  limitations  clearly  stated,  this 
report  shall  proceed  in  two  parts:  first  with 
a  narrative  of  observations  made  during 
travel  within  Mall  and  second,  with  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  conditions  within 
Mall  and  possible  in:^>act  on  drought  assist- 
ance. 

sundat,  jult  as 

Accompanied  by  an  American  who  had 
served  in  Mall  for  several  years  and  who  has 
now  returned  to  do  a  nutritional  study  on 
the  effects  of  the  drought,  we  traveled  ap- 
proximately 300  miles  from  Bamako  to  the 
small  city  of  Makala  and  back.  The  paved 
road  on  which  we  drove  parallels  the  River 
Niger  and  goes  through  a  relatively  fertile 
area  of  the  country. 

According  to  an  AID  regional  officer  from 
Dakar,  this  region  normally  produces  enough 
grain  and  livestock  to  be  self-sufficient. 
However,  this  year  the  rains  have  not  been 
adequate  to  produce  normal  crops.  Along  the 
road,  com,  which  should  be  chest  high,  was 
only  knee  high.  Farmers  have  lost  their  first 
two  plantings  and  were  starting  a  third 
planting  of  com,  millet,  and  other  crops. 
These  conditions  prevailed  along  the  entire 
route  from  Bamako  to  Makala  and  if  the 
rains  do  not  come,  this  Is  an  ominous  Indi- 
cation of  severe  shortages  In  the  coming 
months.  The  loss  of  crops  was  especially  no- 
table because  many  of  the  fields  were  UteraUy 
within  sight  of  the  river.  Althoiigh  attempts 
have  been  made  to  Introduce  "modern" 
methods  of  plowing  and  planting,  crops 
which  have  been  planted  In  "modem" 
rows  were  not  doing  noticeably  better  than 
those  planted  In  "traditional"  hills. 

The  cattle,  goats,  and  horses  which  we  saw 
In  this  area  seemed  to  be  healthy  and  weU 
fed.  Grasses,  bushes,  and  trees  were  green 
and  had  received  enough  water  since  the  be- 
gUinlng  of  the  rainy  season  to  serve  as  ade- 
quate forage  for  livestock. 

Several  varieties  and  substantial  quantities 
of  food  were  available  In  roadside  markets  in 
the  cities.  I  was  Informed  that  corn  normally 
serves  as  the  staple  food  at  this  time  of  year 
tintU  mUlet  and  rice  cotne  In  toward  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season.  Com  was  avaUable  in  the 
markets  but  not  In  large  quantities.  The  com 
must  have  come  from  fields  In  creek  bottoms 
or  from  fields  which  were  watered  by  hand. 
Substantial  supplies  of  peanuts,  bananas, 
coconuts,  pineapples  and  other  fruits  were  in 
the  markets.  Fresh  and  dried  fish  from  the 
NJger  was  avaUable  in  this  area. 

'During  this  trip,  I  observed  no  obviously 
tinhealthy  chUdren  or  adults  in  any  viUage 
or  city  along  the  route.  Fish,  local  foods  and 
relief  commodities  from  Bamako  had  evi- 
dently provided  enough  food. 

There  are  obvious  limitations  to  these  ob- 
servations. The  sick  and  hungry  could  have 
been  Indoors  or  otherwise  out  of  the  sight  of 
a  visitor.  However,  Malians  and  Americans 
knowledgeable  about  this  particular  area  be- 


lieve that  adequate  food  is  avalUble  at  this 
time. 

Desp^e  the  relatively  good  conditions,  two 
potential  problems  were  evident.  First,  unless 
substantial  rains  lasting  longer  than  the 
usual  rainy  season  reach  thU  area,  the  crops 
may  well  be  below  normal.  Without  rain  the 
normally  self-sufficient  area  from  Bamako  to 
Makala  will  not  be  self-sufficient.  Relief  sup- 
plies and  grain  from  the  south  of  MaU  wIU 
be  needed  to  sustain  the  people.  Fortunately, 
this  region  Is  accessible  from  Bamako  and  the 
south  so  there  should  be  little  difficulty  In 
moving  supplies  Into  the  area  as  they  are 
needed. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  more  critical  prob- 
lem, Is  that  the  River  Niger  Is  well  below 
normal  for  this  time  of  year.  Rains  at  Its 
headwaters  have  not  been  adequate.  Because 
the  Niger  Is  the  main  route  for  shipment  of 
adequate  supplies  of  food  from  the  grain 
surplus  areas  of  the  south  and  from  stocks  of 
relief  supplies  from  Moptl,  low  water  means 
that  barges  which  normaUy  carry  up  to  200 
tons  of  supplies  may  not  be  able  to  reach 
the  north  and  eastern  regions  which  are 
badly  in  need  of  food.  It  is  possible  that  the 
river  will  rise  enough  to  permit  barges  to 
reach  the  area,  but  that  it  wm  not  stay  up 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  enable  the 
Malians  to  adequately  supply  the  area.  In 
either  case,  given  the  lack  of  roads  and  of 
ground  transportation,  a  continuation  of 
the  airlift  may  be  necessary. 

MONDAT,   JXriT    33 

Monday  was  spent  in  and  around  Bamako. 
During  the  morning,  the  American  Embassy 
arranged  a  meeting  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Gendarmerie  Natlonale.  Mr.  EMallo.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Diallo  was  the  individ- 
ual responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the 
relief  operations  throughout  Bamako.  Also 
attending  the  meeting  was  the  man  In  charge 
of  the  airlift  and  liaison  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  Captain  Allou  Traore,  Vice 
Minister  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Diallo  and  Captain  Traore  described 
the  general  structure  of  the  Mallan  relief 
efforts.  Diallo  stated  that  the  central  govern- 
ment In  Bamako  Identified  local  needs 
through  Its  regional  and  subreglonal  offices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  which  then 
reported  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior.  DlaUo 
said  that  agriculture  agents  were  located 
throughout  the  country  and  that  they  trav- 
eled extensively  to  gathef  Information  neces- 
sary to  determine  needs  for  relief  supplies. 
He  said  that  supplies  were  distributed 
equaUy  to  aU  peoples  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Diallo  stated  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  cocHYllnatlon  of  the  assistance  among 
the  various  donOTs  and  International  orga- 
nizations because  the  Mallan  government  is 
the  coordinator  and  Is  firmly  In  control  of 
the  operations.  That  statement  was  later 
corroborated  by  both  Americans  and  Malians. 
The  Malians  seemed  determined  to  control 
the  entire  distribution  of  relief  supplies  and 
have  rejected  offers  of  help  when  the  donor 
attempted   to  control  distribution. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  we  visited  Peace 
Corps  projects  approximately  26  miles  from 
Bamako.  The  crops  in  this  area  appeared  to 
be  in  about  the  same  condition  as  those 
toward  Makala.  Even  the  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers had  lost  their  first  planting  of  corn 
and  had  begun  a  second  planting,  but  had 
little  hope  of  success. 

Food  was  available  in  the  villages  we 
visited  and  no  obviously  sick  (a  starving 
individuals  were  evident. 

TUXSDAT,  JUX-T  34 

Accompanied  by  American  and  Mallan  of- 
ficials we  flew  from  Mamako  to  Timbuktu  on 
a  nSAF  C-130  carrying  16  tons  of  Pakistani 
rice.  Timbuktu  Is  located  approximately  400 
miles  northeast  of  Bamako  and  lies  about 
six  mUes  from  the  main  channel  of  the 
Niger.   IHe   area   la  on   the   fringe   of   the 
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Sahara  and  tbe  vegetation  Is  sparae  In  the 
best  of  times. 

People  are  dying  In  Timbuktu.  Many  of 
their  animals  have  already  died  and  unless 
the  rains  come  or  substantial  aid  Is  received, 
a  way  of  life  which  has  lasted  for  more  than 
ten  centuries  may  end  for  the  nomadic 
herdsmen  and  traders  of  the  Sahel. 

The  rains  have  not  come  to  Timbuktu. 
Very  little  forage  Is  avaUable  for  the  remain- 
ing animals.  Some  goat  herds  were  feeding 
In  the  area,  along  with  a  few  camels  and 
donkeys,  but  I  was  Informed  that  most  of 
the  animals  were  either  dead  or  moved 
south. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  Judge  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Timbuktu  Itself. 
Evidently,  they  were  receiving  relief  com- 
modities. The  worst  conditions  In  the  Tim- 
buktu area,  and  probably  the  worst  condi- 
tions In  the  country,  are  found  in  the  camps 
of  the  nomadic  herdsmen,  the  Tuaregs.  The 
commandant  of  the  administrative  region 
around  Timbuktu  stated  that  children  die 
every  day  In  those  camps.  Some  people  in  the 
camps  appeared  to  be  very  close  to  death. 
One  woman  collapsed  as  she  walked  toward 
us.  Some  children  were  literally  skin  and 
bones.  People  who  had  been  in  the  camps 
for  some  time  looked  healthier.  The  com- 
mandant stated  that  the  Tuaregs  received 
a  dally  ration  of  commodities  and  that  they 
had  access  to  medical  care.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  normal  diet  of  the  Tuaregs 
Is  milk,  meat,  and  dates,  and  that  changing 
to  a  diet  of  grain  was  very  difficult  for  them. 
The  people  In  the  camps  were  preparing  grain 
when  we  visited  the  area. 

We  only  traveled  to  one  village  near  Tim- 
buktu. It  was  on  the  river  bank  and  not 
typical  of  other  villages  In  the  area.  Olven 
the  shortage  of  grain  and  transportation 
(the  commandant  said  that  he  had  only  one 
truck  for  the  entire  area),  conditions  may 
have  been  much  worse  In  outlying  areas 
than  In  Timbuktu  Itself. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  bow  many 
nomads  have  died  during  the  drought  or 
what  proportion  of  their  herds  have  survived. 
However,  given  the  fact  that  the  way  of  life 
of  the  Tuaregs  is  based  on  the  herds  and  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  propco^on  of  the 
herds  have  died,  the  Tuaregs  are  in  serious 
trouble  and  may  need  substantial  assist- 
ance for  some  time  to  come. 

According  to  Mai  Ian  and  American  officials, 
Timbuktu  has  three  basic  problems.  First, 
the  drought  has  caused  the  failure  of 
crops  In  the  area  and  the  death  of  much  of 
the  livestock.  Second,  the  river  did  not  rise 
for  Its  normal  period  last  year  and  may  not 
rise  long  enough  this  year  to  enable  large 
barges  to  bring  m  adequate  provisions.  Third, 
large  numbers  of  nomadic  herdsmen  and 
traders  have  gathered  near  Timbuktu  In 
search  of  food,  and  therefore  have  added  to 
the  need  for  relief  supplies. 

Each  of  these  three  problems  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  continuation  of  relief  efforts. 
The  area  around  Timbuktu  Is  not  now  an 
agriculturally  self-sxifflclent  region.  For 
centuries.  It  has  been  a  trading  center  ex- 
changing salt,  gold  and  animal  products  for 
food.  Now,  with  the  herds  dead  or  gone,  with 
few  traders  able  to  come  to  town,  and  with 
the  shortages  of  grain,  the  area  cannot  sup- 
port Itself. 

Whether  an  airlift  of  relief  supplies  wlU  be 
needed  In  the  coming  months  Is  completely 
dependent  on  the  river.  If  the  barges  can 
reach  Tlmbxiktu,  a  year's  supplies  of  food 
can  be  brought  to  the  area.  If  the  barges  do 
not  come,  an  airlift  may  be  the  only  way  to 
move  food  and  other  supplies  mto  the  area. 
The  rains  could  come  at  any  time,  but  at  this 
time,  the  river  Is  too  low  for  the  barges.  We 
drove  for  several  miles  through  the  dry  river 
bed  from  the  "port"  of  Timbuktu  to  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  area  was  Uttered  with 


dead  ^niwi^i"  who  could  find  water  but  no 
forage.  In  addition,  the  flood  plain  between 
Timbuktu  and  the  river  Is  supposed  to  be 
used  to  grow  rloe.  If  the  rice  does  not  rise, 
the  rice  crop  will  fall. 

The  third  problem  involves  the  concentra- 
tion of  people  In  Timbuktu  and  other  areas 
In  the  north  and  east  where  relief  supplies 
are  sent.  The  concentration  of  people  means 
that  more  food  must  be  brought  to  the  area 
to  feed  the  refugees.  In  addition,  conditions 
In  the  camps  raise  the  possibility  that  com- 
municable diseases  often  associated  with  ref- 
ugee c&mpw  may  break  out.  Olven  the  lack 
of  medical  facilities  and  the  debilitated  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  people,  an  epidemic 
of  any  serious  disease  could  be  devastating. 

WSDNKSDAT,   Jtri.T    2S 

We  flew  to  the  city  of  Oao  with  a  load  of 
grain.  Oao  Is  located  near  the  Niger,  down- 
river from  Timbuktu.  The  river  was  lower 
In  Oao  than  In  Timbuktu  but  the  problems 
of  the  two  cities  are  similar. 

The  commandaint  of  the  region  around  Oao 
estimated  that  the  area  received  about  100 
tons  of  commodities  less  than  It  needed  each 
month.  This  figure  was  based  on  the  com- 
mandant's calculations  about  the  grain 
needed  to  build  a  three-month  reserve.  Olv- 
en the  problems  In  estimating  the  number  of 
people  in  the  area,  the  validity  of  this  flgtire 
is  difficult  to  judge. 

The  central  market  in  Oao  had  dried  fish, 
fruits  and  other  products.  I  was  told  that  the 
meat  market  was  almost  empty.  It  had  only 
two  thin  cows  and  a  few  goats  at  the  time 
of  ova  visit.  The  people  In  the  city  of  Oao 
looked  reasonably  healthy.  I  spoke  with  a 
yoimg  boy  who  said  that  his  faznUy  had  re- 
ceived milk  and  grain.  I  saw  no  obviously 
unhealthy  or  starving  people  in  Oao. 

In  the  city  of  Oao,  relief  supplies  were 
being  distributed  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
People  were  gathered  In  the  courtyard  of  a 
government  office  to  receive  their  supplies. 
The  crowds  were  orderly  and  evidently  In 
the  city,  the  distribution  system  was  effec- 
tive. 

We  went  to  a  Tuareg  camp  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Oao.  An  American  AID  official  stated 
the  people  in  the  camp  were  Tuaregs  from 
Mauritania  who  had  traveled  about  400  miles. 
The  people  in  this  camp  looked  healthier 
than  those  In  Timbuktu.  I  saw  no  children 
who  were  as  cloee  to  death  as  those  in  the 
Timbuktu  area. 

TinnWDAT,   JULT   se 

The  day  was  spent  in  and  around  Bamako. 
I  visited  the  two  rail  terminals  where  relief 
shipments  arrive  from  Dakar  as  well  as  the 
warehouse  where  the  commodities  are  stored. 

Sacks  of  grain  are  unloaded  directly  from 
boxcars  onto  Mallan  military  trucks.  The 
grain  which  Is  to  be  taken  to  the  Bamako 
airport  for  shipment  up  country  and  that 
which  is  to  be  distributed  In  the  area  around 
Bamako  arrives  at  the  main  rail  station  In 
the  city.  The  military  supervises  Its  oflload- 
Ing  and  presumably  its  transportation  on 
military  trucks.  The  grain  which  Is  to  be 
stored  for  later  use  Is  imloaded  at  a  large 
modem  warehouse  on  a  rail  siding  outside 
of  Bamako.  This  warehouse  was  one-half  to 
two-thirds  full  of  several  types  of  grain — 
rice,  wheat,  com  and  probably  others  which 
I  did  not  see.  The  offlocuUng  operations 
seemed  to  be  preceding  smoothly  at  both 
locations. 

At  the  airfields,  a  continuous  line  of  men 
carrying  two  100  pound  sacks  of  grain  un- 
loads the  C-130's.  Normally,  fifteen  tons  are 
unloaded  In  about  20  minutes.  A  U8AF  of- 
ficer told  me  that  the  record  for  unloading 
IB  tons  of  grain  from  a  C-130  Is  11  minutes. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  a  labor  gang 
at  the  Oundam  airstrip. 

As  the  grain  ts  offloaded  at  the  airstrips, 
a  tarpaulin  Is  spread  on  the  ground  to  catch 
spillage.  Each  sack  Is  weighed  and  the  grain 
Is  then  quickly  loaded  onto  a  military  truck 


and  taken  to  a  central  atorags  and  distribu- 
tion point. 

Although  there  have  bean  reports  that 
crowds  wait  at  the  airport  for  the  relief 
supplies  to  arrive,  this  did  not  happen  at 
either  Timbuktu  or  Oao.  Few  people  were 
at  the  airport  and  the  unloading  process  was 
orderly. 

SUSCICABT 

It  Is  apparent  that  some  people,  especially 
children,  are  starring  or  cloee  to  starvation 
In  parts  of  Mall,  mainly  In  the  arid  regions 
of  the  north  and  east.  It  would  seem  that  the 
desert  herdsmen,  the  Tuaregs,  have  been  the 
most  serlovLsly  affected. 

Regions  served  by  the  airlift,  and  those 
accessible  by  groimd  transportation  appear 
to  be  receiving  adequate  supplies  of  relief 
commodities  or  local  foods.  As  yet,  there  have 
been  no  serious  outbreaks  of  disease  in  Mall, 
but  the  potential  exists.  The  relief  operation 
appears  to  be  working  well  and  probably  at 
or  near  capacity. 

ADOmONAL     oi 


VATIONS 

There  are  two  basic  sets  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  distribution  of  relief  supplies. 
First,  m  Mall  and  throughout  the  Sahel,  there 
are  severe  transportation  bottlenecks  at  ports, 
rail  lines,  airfields  and  ground  tratnsport.  The 
VS.  Is  sending  a  transportation  and  logistics 
survey  team  to  the  area  within  the  week  and 
Its  report  should  provide  a  more  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  transportation  system. 

Several  points  are  clear  at  this  time.  Al- 
though the  governments  of  Nigeria,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Dahomey,  and  Senegal  have  reportedly 
been  most  cooperative  In  expediting  the 
movement  of  grain  through  their  ports,  the 
ports  may  be  operating  at  capacity. 

In  the  case  of  Mall.  I  was  told  that  all  grain 
moves  from  Dakar  to  Bamako  by  rail,  and 
that  the  equipment  on  that  rail  line  is  now 
operating  at  capacity.  If  this  information  Is 
correct,  there  Is  an  absolute  limit  to  the 
supplies  which  can  be  moved  Into  Mall  unless 
other  means  of  transport  can  be  found. 

Again,  m  the  case  of  Mall,  even  If  more 
grain  could  be  moved  to  Bamako,  transporta- 
tion from  Bamako  to  the  most  seriously  af- 
fected areas  Is  severely  limited.  If  the  river 
does  not  rise,  trucks  can  reach  some  areas, 
but  large  parts  of  the  coiintry  will  be  de- 
pendent on  an  airlift. 

Unfortunately,  the  capacity  of  the  airlift 
Is  also  severely  limited.  Captain  Traore  stated 
that  the  airport  at  Bamako  can  handle  no 
more  than  foiu-  C-lSO's  at  a  time.  We  now 
operate  three  C-130's.  Therefore,  the  airlift 
Is  working  at  76  percent  of  capacity.  Clearly, 
If  the  river  does  not  rise  and  If  the  crops 
fail,  the  airlift  will  not  be  capable  of  moving 
enough  grain  to  prevent  serious  problems  In 
the  north  and  east.  I  understand  that  other 
airlifts  In  the  Sahel  face  similar  problems. 

Transportation  Is  the  primary  bottleneck 
In  other  Sahellan  countries.  Mauritania,  for 
example,  is  dependent  on  shipments  of  food 
from  the  port  of  Dakar.  The  grain  from  Dakar 
is  shipped  by  Senegalese  truck  to  a  town  on 
the  border  between  the  two  countries  where 
It  Is  transferred  to  Maurltanlan  trucks.  Then, 
at  this  town,  Rosso,  each  truck  must  cross  a 
river  on  a  ferry — one  truck  at  a  time.  This 
bottleneck  has  severely  limited  the  amount 
of  gram  arriving  In  Mauritania,  a  country 
which.  Ironically,  has  the  best  system  for 
Internal  transportation  and  distribution  of 
any  of  the  Sahellan  countries. 

This  critical  problem  of  transportation 
bottlenecks  places  a  premium  on  careful 
planning  of  fiows  of  relief  supplies.  Ship- 
ment of  goods  which  are  not  needed  could 
displace  commodities  which  are  critical  to 
the  survival  of  people  affected  by  the  drought. 

A  second  condition  affectmg  relief  opera- 
tions relates  to  the  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  governments  of  the  six  nations 
of  the  Sahel  to  control  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  and  within  their  own  countries.  The  Mal- 
lans  were  adamant  about  this  point  and 
noted  Instances  m  which  they  had  rejected 
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badly  needed  goods  because  foreign  agencies 
asked  to  distribute  them. 

According  to  press  reports  from  Nouak- 
chott, "Trade  union  leaders  from  Mall,  Mau- 
ritania, and  Senegal  Isaued  a  Joint  statement 
criticizing  the  commercial  exploitation  that 
the  sensational  part  of  the  European  press 
has  made  over  the  suffering  endured  by  the 
drought-stricken  sub-Saharan  peoples.  The 
leaders  rejected  all  forms  of  aid  with  an 
appearance  of  charity,  destined  to  satisfy  the 
consciences   of   well -supplied   countries. 

In  sunmiary.  It  would  seem  that  trans- 
portation is  the  primary  bottleneck  on  the 
distribution  of  relief  supplies.  It  Is  also  ap- 
parent that  the  flows  of  supplies  must  be 
very  carefully  coordinated  among  donors  and 
with  each  government. 


SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  major  causes  of  death  in 
infants  under  a  year  old  is  a  mysterious 
disease  known  as  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome — SIDS — or  "crib  death."  Be- 
tween 10,000  and  25,000  babies  in  the 
United  States  die  of  this  disease  each 
year;  yet  its  cause  and  prevention  re- 
main unknown  to  medical  science. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine  a  thought-pro- 
voking article  by  Rena  Dictor  LeBlanc 
describing  the  affects  of  the  death  of  a 
baby  from  SIDS  on. the  parents  of  the 
child.  Rather  than  succumb  to  their  grief, 
Saul  and  Sylvia  Goldberg  in  1964  estab- 
lished the  International  Guild  for  In- 
fant Survival.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  chapters  in  12  U.S.  cities  and  regional 
representatives  in  30  more,  whose  ob- 
jective it  is  to  raise  funds  for  the  research 
of  SIDS,  as  well  as  to  work  with  parents 
who  have  lost  infants  to  this  disease.  The 
work  of  the  Gtoldberg's  has  been  com- 
mended by  many  people  for  "providing  a 
most  important  service  to  parents  ev- 
erywhere." 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate Ms.  LeBlanc's  noteworthy  article,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Good  Hotisekeeplng  Magazine, 
July  19781 

"SOKZBODT  BELT  MT  BaBTI" 

(By  Rena  Dictor  Leblanc) 

It  was  a  beautiful  December  day,  and  warm 
for  Baltimore — 6S  degrees.  Sylvia  Goldberg 
sang  to  herself  as  she  vacuumed  the  family 
room,  peeking,  every  few  minutes,  through  an 
open  window  Into  the  sunny  backyard  where 
her  baby  was  fast  asleep  In  her  carriage. 

Then  the  phone  rang.  It  was  her  neighbor, 
Judy,  calling  to  chat.  Sylvia  asked  her  to  hang 
on  for  a  mmute  so  she  could  go  outside  to 
check  on  the  baby. 

As  Sylvia  bent  over  two-month-old  Su- 
zanne, a  tiny  bundle  In  her  pink  bunting, 
she  noticed  there  was  perspiration  on  the 
child's  forehead.  Her  small,  round  face  was 
waxen.  Sylvia's  heart  began  to  hammer.  She 
lifted  the  child  in  her  arms.  Stizanne  was 
as  limp  as  a  rag  doll.  She'd  stopped  breathing  I 

Fear  plunged  through  Sylvia's  heart  like  a 
dagger.  Oomplatdy  forgetting  about  her 
friend  on  the  telephone,  she  ran  bimdly 
through  her  house  and  out  the  front  door 
with  the  chUd  clutched  In  her  arms,  scream- 
ing, "My  baby  I  Help  I  Som»body  help  my 
baby!" 

Another  neighbor  rushed  over.  It  was  Dawn 
Morrison,  a  nurse.  Quickly,  she  took  the  In- 


fant from  her  mother's  arms  ran  Into  the 
house  and  began  mouth-to-moutb  resuscita- 
tion. Judy  had  hung  up  and  Sylvia  called  an 
ambulanoe.  She  was  hardly  aware  of  her  - 
three-year-old  daughter,  Michelle,  beside  her, 
eyes  wide  with  terror. 

Speaking  from  a  distance  of  nine  years 
since  the  tragedy,  Sylvia  says,  "What  I  will 
always  bear  Is  what  the  doctor  said  to  me 
when  I  reached  the  hospital  where  the  am- 
bulance had  taken  Suzanne.  'Your  baby  Is 
dead.' " 

And  so  Suzanne  Elysa  Goldberg,  a  bright, 
healthy,  alert  baby  girl  with  dark  hair  and 
big  brown  eyes,  became  another  terrible  ex- 
ample of  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
(SIDS).  The  disease  this  label  describes  Is 
reportedly  the  number-one  klUer  of  babies  up 
to  a  year  old,  yet  its  cause  and  prevention 
remain  a  mystery  to  medical  science.  Crib 
death,  as  the  disease  Is  also  known,  kills  be- 
tween 10,000  and  36,000  babies  In  the  United 
States  each  year,  according  to  various 
researchers. 

In  memory  of  Suzanne— and  all  babies  who 
have  died  of  this  mystery  disease — Sylvia  and 
Saul  Goldberg  started  the  InUernatlonal 
Guild  for  Infant  Survival.  The  guild  has 
helped  thousands  of  people  across  the  coun- 
try and  overseas  cope  with  the  sudden,  un- 
explalnable  death  of  a  baby.  Also,  the  guild 
contributes  money  for  research  Into  sudden 
Infant  deaths  and  Is  trying  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  problem. 

"Ill  never  forget  the  emptiness  and  pain 
I  suffered  when  Suzanne  died,"  said  Sylvia, 
a  warm,  outgoing  woman  with  short,  sandy 
hair  and  pale-blue  eyes.  "Through  the  guUd, 
Saul  and  I  hope  to  spare  other  parents  as 
much  agony  as  possible." 

Saul  is  president  of  the  guild,  but  It  Is 
mostly  to  Sylvia  that  grlef-strlcken  mothers 
pour  out  their  hearts  and  are  soothed  by  her 
understanding  and  words  of  comfort. 

"Suzanne  was  my  third  child,  and  the 
easiest  to  care  for,"  Sylvia  recalled  recently 
as  she  sat  m  her  neat,  bright  livmg  room 
with  Saul  nearby.  "I  had  just  given  her  a 
bottle  the  morning  of  that  terrible  day.  She 
dldnt  flnlsh  It,  but  fell  asleep  in  my  arms.  So 
I  laid  her  on  her  stomach  in  the  carriage,  and 
It  was  such  a  lovely  day  I  wheeled  her 
outside." 

Tsars  brimmed  over  In  Sylvia's  eyes  and 
she  reached  for  a  tissue  from  a  box  Saul 
handed  her.  "It's  been  nine  years  and  I  still 
can't  talk  about  It  without  crying.  Before  the 
ambulance  came,  I  fell  to  my  knees  by  the 
stairway.  I  tried  to  pray  to  God,  to  my  dead 
mother.  All  I  could  say  over  and  over  was, 
'God  Mom.  Please,  please  save  her.'  " 

Soon  other  neighbors  and  the  poUce,  whom 
someone  else  had  caUed,  were  gathered 
around  trying  to  comfort  Sylvia  while  the 
ambulance  attendants  carried  the  baby  out 
the  door.  Sylvia  arranged  for  a  neighbor  to 
look  after  Michelle  and  her  four-year-old 
daughter,  Ann,  who  would  be  arriving  home 
from  nursery  school  soon.  And  the  police 
took  the  mother  to  the  hospital. 

Judy,  the  neighbor  who  had  heard  Sylvia's 
screams  over  the  phone,  had  immediately 
hung  up  and  called  Saul,  an  advertising 
executive,  at  work.  She  described  what  she 
had  beard  and  told  him  he'd  better  hurry 
home. 

Saul,  a  tall,  friendly,  studlous-Iooklng  man 
with  dark-rlmmed  glasses,  recalled,  "When 
I  flnaUy  got  to  Sylvia  at  the  hospital,  we 
just  clung  to  each  other.  We  sat  and  held 
each  other  for  what  must  hsve  been  an  hour. 
We  tried  to  comfort  each  other.  I  told  Sylvia, 
'It's  God  way.'  She  kept  repeating,  'She  was 
such  a  good  baby  ...  an  angel.  .  .  .  She  had  a 
personality  of  her  own  ...  so  alert.  We 
mustn't  forget  her.'  " 

That  night,  friends  gathered  at  the  Gold- 
bergs' home,  a  split-level  house  on  a  quiet 
suburban  street.  They  tried  to  comfort  the 
parents,  but  most  of  them  were  at  a  loss  for 
words  after  such  a  mysterious  tragedy. 


After  the  guests  left,  Saul  and  Sylvia  went 
upstairs  to  their  room.  "We  read  the  Bible 
and  poetry  and  talked  all  night,"  said  Sylvia. 
"We  were  trymg  to  find  strength." 

At  the  funeral,  held  the  next  day,  160  peo- 
ple came  to  bid  a  silent  good-bye  to  the  child 
In  the  small  casket.  "People  were  wonderf  \il," 
recalled  Saul.  "Even  the  mortuary  director 
would  not  charge  us  for  the  funeral.  He  said 
'How  can  I  charge  you  for  such  a  tiny 
child?' " 

"I  was  In  shock,"  continued  Sylvia.  "I 
wanted  to  run  somewhere  and  hide.  I  wanted 
to  go  back  in  time,  grab  Suzanne  and  save 
her.  It  was  as  though  everything  Inside  of 
me  was  crushed.  I  used  to  go  Into  the  bed- 
room and  smell  her  baby  clothes — and  then 
the  scent  began  to  fade.  How  I  persecuted 
myself,  tbmklng  maybe  there  was  something 
I  had  done  or  not  done  that  could  have  made 
a  difference." 

But  Sylvia  found  solace  In  her  pediatri- 
cian's assurance  that  no  one  Is  to  blame  m 
crib  deaths.  "Some  mothers  'siiffer  even  more 
when  ignorant  friends,  relatives  or  neigh- 
bors voice  suspicion  that  something  the 
mother  did  must  have  caused  her  child's 
death,"  Sylvia  said. 

She  was  also  strengthened  by  her  close- 
ness with  Saul  and  their  faith  m  the  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  religion.  Together  they  set  out 
to  find  out  all  they  could  about  this  strange 
killer  of  babies.  Their  pediatrician  pointed 
out  articles  on  the  subject  In  medical  jour- 
nals, and  they  wrote  to  the  authors  for  more 
Information. 

Friends  wanted  to  donate  money  to  some 
worthy  cause  In  Suzanne's  memory,  so  the 
Ooldbergs  set  up  the  Siizanne  Elysa  Gold- 
berg Infant  Research  Fund  at  Slnal  Hospital 
in  Baltimore.  More  than  $1,600  was  raised. 

But  the  couple  didn't  stop  there.  They 
wanted  to  help  prevent  crib  death  from  strik- 
ing other  famUies,  and  they  wanted  to  com- 
fort those  families  where  It  did  strike.  On 
November  23,  1964,  they  held  a  meeting  In 
their  home  with  this  goal  m  mind.  Fourteen 
people  came  to  discuss  and  form  an  organi- 
zation. 

Saul  became  president  and  at  a  second 
meeting,  a  month  later,  there  were  30  people. 
Now  the  guUd  has  well  over  1,000  supporters 
m  groups  across  the  country:  There  are 
chapters  in  12  US.  cities  and  regional  rep- 
resentatives In  30  more. 

Many  of  the  guUd's  members  are  parents 
who  have  lost  children  to  the  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome;  others  have  never  been 
connected  with  the  tragedy  but  Just  want 
to  help. 

According  to  Saul,  "The  guild  provides  per- 
sonal consolation  to  any  stricken  famUles 
who  contact  us.  Through  our  organization's 
fund-raising  events  and  donations,  we  have 
contributed  approximately  $30,000  for  SIDS 
research."  * 

He  pointed  out  that  at  least  four  research 
projects  have  been  given  Impetiu  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  guild's  efforts.  The  group  also 
sponsors  meetings  at  which  the  public  can 
learn  more  about  the  disease  through  lec- 
t\ires  by  authorities.  In  addition,  the  guUd 
distributes  the  most  up-to-date  infomtatlon 
about  the  disease  In  order  to  enlighten  the 
public  and  public  ■offlclils  on  the  need  for 
research  Into  SIDS  and  faculties  In  which 
to  study  it. 

Saul  continued.  "For  example,  the  guUd 
campaigned  for  months  to  get  $433,000  allo- 
cated to  finish  construction  of  a  new  Medi- 
cal Examiners  Building  In  Baltimore.  Now 
Maryland's  chief  medical  examiner,  Dr.  Rus- 
sel  S.  FUber,  can  better  carry  on  research 
mto  the  disease. 

"The  organization  also  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  chief  health  officer  of  each 
of  our  60  states  In  order  to  determine  what 
Is  known  about  BIDS.  We  learned  that  there 
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Is  no  atandard,  accepted  description  of  the 
problem;  16  different  phrasea  are  used  to 
Identify  it.  There  Is  not  even  a  standard 
definition  of  what  the  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  la.  The  guUd.  with  the  aid  of 
medical  advisors,  proposes  the  following  defi- 
nition: 'The  death  of  an  ostensibly  healthy 
infant  or  young  child  which  occurs  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  and  which  remains 
unexplained  after  postmortem  examina- 
tion.' " 

Saul  pointed  out,  "The  questionnaire  also 
illustrated  the  vast  disagreement  among 
medical  authorities  as  to  how  many  bablee 
SIDS  kills.  Som«  claim  two  or  three  per  every 
1.000  live  births  are  victims,  while  others  say 
the  figure  la  as  high  as  sU  per  1,000  live 
births." 

Whenever  a  crib  death  occurs  In  Maryland, 
the  child's  body  Is  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
chief  medical  examiner  for  an  autopsy.  When 
the  latter  writes  to  the  baby's  parents,  he 
also  tells  them  about  the  guild. 

"I  didn't  want  to  caU  the  guild  after  our 
baby  died,"  said  Mrs.  Arlen  Thomas,  a  young 
black  woman.  "My  16-mcnth-old  baby  boy 
was  dead  and  I  felt  nothing  anyone  oould 
say  wovUd  comfort  me  ...  I  bUuned  my- 
self. .  .  .  But  when  I  finally  did  call,  Sylvia 
made  such  a  difference  In  my  life.  I  didn't 
think  It  was  possible  for  anyone  to  feel  such 
an  aching  inalde  as  I  feat.  But  she  told  me 
how  she  had  gone  through  the  same  thing, 
along  with  so  many  other  parents.  She's  so 
warm  and  understanding.  She  even  helped 
me  overcome  my  fear  of  having  another  baby. 
And  now  that  I'm  pregnant  again,  I  caU  her 
almost  as  often  as  I  caU  my  doctor  for  the 
support  she  glvee  me." 

One  of  the  cries  for  help  \(^ich  Sylvia 
answered  was  from  Mrs.  Bob  Bourrlague  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  Her  thU-d  son,  Daniel  "per- 
fectly healthy  In  aU  ways,"  died  suddenly  and 
unexplalnably  when  he  was  ten  days  old. 
"...  I  am  reaUy  scared  to  chance  another 
pregnancy,"  Mrs.  Bourrlague  wrote.  "It  could 
happen  again— there's  no  guarantee,  and  I 
can't  even  think  what  that  would  do  to  my 
sons  and  husband,  let  alone  me.  .  .  .  When 
I  happened  upon  an  editorial  about  crtb 
deaths,  with  the  statistics  and  your  name  and 
addreBS.  I  was  really  stunned.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve what  I  was  reading.  .  .  .  can  you  help 
me?  I  really  need  something  soon.  I  Just  cant 
go  on  like  this."  j  »"  •. 

Such  a  plea  Is  typical  of  the  countless  re- 
quests Sylvia  and  her  guild  have  received  as 
part  of  the  approximately  100  letters  and  180 
phone  calls  they  get  each  week.  Each  cry  for 
help  Is  answered.  Sylvta  tells  these  mothers 
her  own  story  and  how  she  and  Saul  planted 
a  cherry  tree  near  the  spot  where  Suzanne 
died  to  represent  life  rather  than  death  And 
how  Ufe  did  foUow  death  a  few  years  later 
with  the  birth  of  her  son,  Jonathon,  now  a 
handsome  flv«.year-old. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  comforted 
strengthened  and  in  a  few  caaes  even 
snatched  back  from  the  brink  of  mental  HI- 
ness  and  suicide.  In  recognition  of  this  the 
organization  has  been  widely  lauded. 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  wrote,  "My 
sincere  regards  are  sent  to  the  meml>er8  of 
the  International  Guild  for  Infant  Survival 
who  are  provldUig  a  most  Important  service 
to  parents  everywhere. . . ." 

Similar  recognition  has  l>een  given  to  the 
guUd  by  the  Maryland  Senate,  Maryland 
Governor  Marvin  Mandel  and  Baltimore 
Maycw  WUllam  Donald  Schaefer,  who  pro- 
claimed February  as  Guild  for  Infant  Sur- 
vival Month. 

At  bearings  In  Washington  early  last  year. 
Dr.  Merlin  K.  Du  Val,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  spoke  on 
BIDS  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  {Minting  out  some  of  the' 
main  factors  of  the  problem: 
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"Victims  mostly  are  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  six  months;  the  frequency  la  high- 
est around  the  third  month  of  life.  .  . .  SIDB 
occurs  in  the  young  infant  who  is  apparently 
in  good  health.  .  .  .  The  baby  is  most  fre- 
quently found  dead  d\irlng  sleeping  hours. 
The  largest  number  of  deaths  occur  in  the 
winter.  ...  A  number  of  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed  for  the  cause  of  this  syndrome. 
None  has  yet  been  proven  correct." 

In  the  last  few  years,  thousands  of  people 
have  joined  forces  to  fight  sudden  Infant 
death.  Sylvia  Goldberg  continues  to  battle 
In  her  own  special  way. 

Each  time  one  of  the  two  telephones  In  her 
small,  cozy  kitchen  rings  it  could  mean  an 
hour-long  talk  with  a  distraught  mother.  Or, 
It  could  mean  calling  out  some  quick  In- 
structions to  the  kids  and  rushing  out  of  the 
house  with  curlers  In  her  hair  and  dinner 
half  done  to  hurry  to  the  side  of  a  woman 
who  has  Just  lost  her  child. 


NERVE  GAS  AND  THE  NEW 
McCARTHYISM 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Utah  (Mi^^imnitt)  had 
to  leave  Washington  eanier  on  a  flight  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  has  asked  that  I  sub- 
mit a  statement  for  printing  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD  on  his  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Nebvk  Gas  and  thk  Nrw  McCaktrtism 

The  controversy  over  the  Army's  storage 
of  chemical  nerve  gas  near  the  Denver  air- 
port has  inspired  a  new  kind  of  McCarthy- 
Ism  among  some  elected  officials. 

I  speak  not  of  the  late  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, but  of  a  former  Congressman  from 
New  York  with  the  same  name  who  par- 
layed an  unfortunate  accident  with  nerve 
gas  In  Utah  into  a  national  publicity  cam- 
paign and  an  alarmist  book  In  chemical  and 
biological  welfare.  As  I  recall,  he  also  at- 
tempted to  use  the  Issue  to  get  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  defeated. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  in  my  own  State  of  Utah. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  has  examined 
several  alterantlves  in  an  effort  to  either 
dispose  of  the  chemical  agent  or  move  It  to 
another  location  to  lessen  the  dangers  of 
storing  It  so  close  to  a  busy  airport.  One  of 
the  alternatives — the  one  which  the  Army 
apparently  favors  at  this  point — Is  to  trans- 
fer the  nerve  gas  to  the  TDoele  Army  Depot  In 
western  Utah. 

Utahans  are  justifiably  concerned  over  the 
safety  of  such  a  transfer,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  advocate  It.  The  nerve  gas  woiild  pre- 
sumably be  moved  by  rail  across  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range  and  through  populated 
areas  of  my  State.  Although  the  same  tyi>e  of 
gas  Is  already  stored  at  Tooele,  the  risks  of 
moving  more  material  all  the  way  from 
Denver  and  across  mountains  poses  poten- 
tially serious  hazards. 

But  the  Army  has  not  made  a  final  decision, 
and  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  have  personally  given 
me  their  word  that  nothing  will  be  done 
without  complete  disclosure  to  Utah's  elected 
officials  and  the  public. 

Unfortunately,  nerve  gas  Is  a  sensational, 
headline-grabbing  subject,  and  the  tempta- 
tion for  demagoguery  U  great.  This  Is  a 
serious  problem  which  requires  cool  thinking 
and  cooperation  from  everyone  concerned, 
mcludlng  the  Army  and  public  officials  from 
both  States  involved.  We  cannot  resolve  the 
problem  with  horror  tales,  sensationalism, 
hysteria,  and  distortion.  And  those  public 
officials  who  seize  on  this  Issue  for  personal 
publicity  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  their 
ooQstltuency. 


THE  CHILDREN  OP  VIETNAM 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly ocie  of  the  most  tragic  and  lasting 
effects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  maimed  and  or- 
phaned as  a  remit  of  our  Involvement  In 
that  country.  Sooie  8  million  Vietnam- 
ese— nearly  half  the  nation's  popula- 
tion— are  under  the  age  of  15.  Of  theae, 
more  than  700,000  are  orphans  or  half- 
orphans,  with  23,000  known  to  be  In  or- 
phanages. It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  25.000  children  of  mixed 
parentage,  only  1,000  of  whom  ai«  In  or- 
phanages. Tbe  balance  of  children  not 
in  homes  are  either  living  with  relatives 
or  eking  out  an  existence  for  themselves 
in  the  streets. 

During  the  course  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's subcommittee  hearings  on  "Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  of  War  Victims  in  In- 
dochina: Orphans  and  Child  Welfare." 
it  became  apparent  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  nne  agencies  helping  to  meet  child 
welfare  needs  in  South  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  Include  a  partial  listing  of  these 
for  the  many  Callfomians  who  have 
written  me  to  express  their  concern,  and 
their  willingness  to  help  these  Innocent 
victims  of  war. 

For  detailed  information  about  adopt- 
ing a  Vietnamese  orphan,  the  State  De- 
partment suggests  cpntacting  one  of  the 
three  voluntary  agencies  presently  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to 
handle  intercountry  adoptions  of  Viet- 
namese children : 

Travelers  Aid— International  Social 
Service  of  America,  345  East  4«th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Holt  Adoption  Program,  Post  Office 
Box  95,  Creswell,  Oreg.  97246. 

Friends  of  Children  of  \netnam.  4568 
Beach  Court,  Denver,  Colo.  80211. 

A  partial  listing  of  some  of  the  organi- 
zations helping  the  children  of  Indochina 
would  include: 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, 160  North  15th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19102.  One  of  their  projects  in- 
cludes a  rehabilitation  center  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Quang  Ngal  Province 
Hospital  treating  war  injured  civilians, 
many  of  whom  are  children. 

ChUdren's  Medical  Relief  Interna- 
tional Inc..  230  East  48th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017.  This  organization  sup- 
ports a  modem  teaching  hospital  in  Sai- 
gon and  provides  plastic  and  reconstruc- 
tive surgery  for  children.  It  la  renowned 
to  be  the  most  outstanding  hospital  and 
teaching  facility  in  all  of  Indochina,  do- 
ing invaluable  work  for  children  maimed 
by  bombs  and  explosives. 

CathoUc  Relief  Services,  350  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001.  The  offi- 
cial overseas  agency  of  American  Catho- 
lics. CRS  provides  a  broad  variety  of  pro- 
grams within  the  area  of  child  welfare. 
Some  of  these  include  the  development 
of  schools,  foster  home  placement.  Im- 
provement of  medical  services  In  orphan- 
ages, and  health  immunization  of  refugee 
children. 

The  Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation,  2019 
Delancy  Place.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103. 
This  foundation  is  the  only  agency  that 
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has  as  Its  prlncipcd  purposes  the  educa- 
tion and  care  of  Amerasian  children  bom 
and  living  in  the  coimtrles  of  their  birth. 
It  is  not  a  welfare  agency.  Its  functions 
center  primarily  around  education,  and 
building  a  climate  of  social  acceptance 
for  these  children  in  the  countries  of 
their  birth. 


HUNGARY  AND  MBFR 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  Oc- 
tober of  this  year,  the  second  roimd  of 
discussions  on  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions — ^AiBFR — will  take 
place.  One  of  the  critical  failures  of  the 
first-round  discussions  was  to  Include 
Hungary  In  the  conference.  Hungary  is 
strategically  important  to  the  political 
and  military  stability  of  Central  Europe, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
mdude  discussion  of  its  forces  deployed 
m  Hungary  casts  serious  doubt  upon 
their  Intentions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Hungary  bor- 
ders Yugo^via  on  the  North,  therefore 
maintains  easy  military  access  to  that 
nation  in  the  event  of  a  jTolltical  crisis 
fc^owlng  the  demise  of  Marshal  Tito. 
The  Soviet  Union  being  a  land  power, 
invarifibly  requires  direct  overland  routes 
to  the  nations  against  which  it  directs 
military  force.  Thus,  the  Soviet  suppres- 
sion of  her  satellite  states  In  Eastern 
Eurcqse  including  revolts  in  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. E^t  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia 
have  always  been  conducted  from  a  con- 
tiguous friendly  state.  Since  the  Soviets 
already  have  several  divisions  in  Him- 
gary.  Its  exclusion  from  consideration  in 
MBFR  serves  Soviet  objectives  well  and 
maintains  a  significant  potential  imbal- 
ance. 

The  compromise  made  in  Vienna  last 
May  retained  the  right  of  the  NATO 
powers  to  raise  the  issue  of  Hungary 
again  In  October.  Tliere  Is  no  question 
that  the  geography  of  Hungary  vis-a-vis 
the  NATO  nations  on  the  Central  Front 
combined  with  Soviet  deployments  make 
it  essential  for  the  continued  viability  of 
NATO  in  a  post-MBPR  environment  to 
have  Hungary  included  in  smy  discus- 
sions involving  Central  Europe.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  make  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  stand  on  this  issue  at  Ge- 
neva in  October. 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  LAW 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  lawyer 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased legal  representation  for  the  great 
nimibers  of  citizens  unable  to  afford  it. 
I  therefore  note  with  satisfaction  recent 
developments  in  public  interest  law.  This 
trend  was  recently  described  in  the 
July  28,  1973  issue  of  Business  Week 
magazine  In  a  commentary  entitled, 
"Public  interest  law  can  help  business- 
men as  well  as  activists." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


PuaLio  XlmnsT  Law  Oah  Hklp  BusnfBaimr 
AS  Wkll  as  AoTxnan 

The  American  Bar  Assn.  wlU  give  ita  im- 
primatur next  »wr»nt.h  to  a  movement  tt  only 
recently  regarded  as  revolutionary:  Incom- 
ing president  Ohesterfleld  Smith,  a  lakeland 
(Fla.)  attorney,  will  form  a  special  commit- 
tee to  foster  the  growth  of  pubUe  interest 
law.  Be  wlU  name  as  ita  head  Los  Azigelea 
lawyer  Harry  L.  Hathaway,  38,  who  wlU  chair 
an  ABA  seminar  on  public  Interest  law  In 
September. 

All  this  activity  conflrma  what  many  busi- 
nessmen already  suspect — that  pubUc  Inter- 
eat  law  U  here  to  stay,  with  troubleeome  ef- 
fects for  business.  What  fewer  businessmen 
realize  is  that  public  Interest  law  can  also 
benefit  them. 

Bdost  executives  have  no  difficulty  spoUlng 
the  trouble  potential.  The  growth  of  public 
interest  law  means  that  a  large  segment  of 
the  population  that  formerly  lacked  legal 
representation  will  be  able  to  challenge  tra- 
ditionally private  business  decisions,  such  as 
credit  practices,  promotion  policies,  and 
plant  location  plans.  It  also  means  that  cor- 
porate legal  departments  wlU  be  expected  to 
do  legal  work  for  clients  outside  the 
company. 

The  benefits  are  subtler.  "We  perform  a 
sensitizing  function,"  says  John  Ferien,  who 
heads  the  public  mterest  department  at  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Hogan  ft  Hartson. 
"Our  department's  activities  make  visible  a 
checklist  of  Issues  that  the  other  partners 
must  consider  as  they  counsel  corporations." 
In  effect,  public  Interest  law  serves  as  an 
early  warning  system  regarding  social  forces 
that  WlU  eventually  alter  the  markets,  man- 
power, and  managerial  atmosphere  of 
business. 

AN  OLD  CONCZPT  KZPAND8 

Public  Interest  law  predates  Its  ctirrent 
popularity.  Individual  attorneys  have  always 
represented  some  clients  who  could  not  af- 
ford their  fees  "pro  bono  publico" — for  the 
public  good.  But  the  young  law  graduates 
of  the  late  1960s  brought  a  new  approach  to 
this  practice.  They  regarded  it  as  neither  op- 
tional nor  peripheral,  and  they  exerted  In- 
fluence on  several  fronts. 

Some  carried  the  banner  mto  the  big 
establishment  law  firms  that  represent  cor- 
porate interests.  "Tbey  demanded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  'pro  bono'  work  as  a  not-so- 
frlnge  benefit,"  says  Mark  OlaTk  of  Boston's 
Foley,  Hoag  &  Eliot.  Some  operated  out  of 
federaUy  funded  poverty  law  offices.  Others 
set  up  their  own  public  Interest  law  firms, 
with  foundation  backing  or  In  hopes  of  liv- 
ing off  their  share  of  damages  won  for 
clients.  Stm  others.  Influenced  by  Ralph 
Nader  and  bis  coworkers,  created  crusading 
groups  such  as  the  Center  for  Law  ft  Social 
Policy  and  the  National  Resources  Defense 
CiouncU. 

Together,  they  turned  public  Interest  law 
into  an  Instrument  of  mainstream  law. 
"We're  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  an  Individual  In  a  partlciUar  case," 
says  Edward  Berlin,  whose  Washington  law 
firm  of  Berlin.  Rolsman  &  Kessler  often  serves 
as  a  model  for  public  Interest  law  firms,  "as 
we  are  with  reforming  the  structure  of  deci- 
sion-making In  government  and  In  corporate 
board  rooms." 

Working  for  ghetto  tenants,  middle -class 
conservationists,  and  other  courtroom  under- 
dogs, the  new  public  Interest  lawyers  pro- 
duced an  impresBlve  series  of  victories,  In- 
cluding Supreme  Court  decisions  delaying  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  wiping  out  Sears,  Roe- 
buck ft  Co.'s  repossession  procedures.  In  the 
process,  they  weakened  the  old  concept  of 
"standing  to  sue"  (the  idea  that  only  a  per- 
son with  a  direct  dollar  stake  could  legally 
bring  suit)  and  broadened  the  scope  of  the 
class-action  suit.  Today  almost  anyone  can 
get  some  court  to  listen  to  bis  grievance. 


This  year's  law  school  graduates  make 
fewer  demands  about  public  Interest  law, 
partly  because  a  weaker  job  market  dlscour- 
agee  demands  of  any  sort,  but  mostly  because 
they  do  not  need  to  make  demands.  Publlo 
Interest  law  has  become  institutionalized. 

Evidence  of  the  change  abounds.  Law  stu- 
dents take  coiorses  in  Poverty  Law  and  Envi- 
ronmental Law.  Courts  have  relaxed  their 
rules  on  representation  so  that,  for  instance, 
law  students  can  represent  tenants  before  the 
Philadelphia  Municipal  Court.  The  ABA  pre- 
dicts that  new  public  Interest  law  firms, 
many  operating  out  of  storefronts,  will  ab- 
sorb much  of  the  output  of  XJB.  law  schools. 
Whose  enrollment  has  tripled  over  the  past 
decade.  To  help  such  firms,  the  Oregon  State 
Bar  permits  law  firms  that  devote  at  least 
half  their  time  to  public  interest  cases  to  ad- 
vertise for  clients. 

The  Oregon  move  is  controversial,  but  the 
iinderlylng  need  to  modify  legal  rules  to  ac- 
commodate public  Interest  law  Is  not.  The 
new  ABA  committee  plans  to  work  with  state 
bar  groups  m  changing  the  canons  of  ethics 
to  ease  client  access  to  public  mterest  law- 
yers. Another  likely  topic  for  the  September 
seminar:  new  methods  of  tapping  corporate 
resources  for  public  service. 

Some  conkpanies  have  already  created  their 
own  methods,  IBM's  legal  staff  rotates  as- 
signments of  fuUtlme  work  with  the  West- 
chester County  Legal  Aid  Society.  Whirlpool 
Corp.  lawyers  established  an  Information 
center  on  money  management,  nelghb<v- 
hood  Improvement,  and  related  matters  for 
inner  city  residents  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

ADVAMTAOXS 

Companies  and  law  firms  involved  In  pub- 
Uc Interest  work  stress  that  they,  too,  gain 
from  the  mvolvement.  "We  get  as  good  as  we 
give,"  says  Edward  R.  Klmmel.  who  oversees 
50  Du  Pont  attorneys  in  their  work  with  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  public  defender.  They  are 
better  lawyers  for  the  experience,  he  says. 
Clark  of  Boston's  Foley,  Hoag  ft  Eliot  notes 
that  the  insight  gained  In  representing 
minority  workers  In  antidiscrimination  cases 
helps  the  firm  when  it  represents  employers 
In  similar  cases.  "Knowing  both  sides  lets 
you  represent  both  sides  better,"  he  says. 

The  public  Interest  partner  of  another  law 
firm  recalls  an  example.  Representing  a 
broadcaster  whose  license  renewal  was  under 
chaUenge  by  black  groups,  his  associates  in- 
terpreted the  disruptive  tactics  of  the  blacks' 
lawyer  as  evidence  that  no  compromise  was 
possible.  No,  he  told  his  partners.  It's  prob- 
ably the  kind  of  role  playing  necessary  for  a 
white  lawyer  to  gain  credlbUlty  with  mUltant 
black  clients  to  win  support  for  a  reallstlo 
compromise.  Just  sit  tight,  he  counseled. 
They  did — and  reached  an  equitable  settle- 
ment. 


THE  VENEY  SINOERS  PERFORM  IN 
ZAGREB 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
suit of  International  understanding 
through  the  discovery  of  folklore  and 
folkllfe  traditions  knows  no  real  na- 
tional boundaries.  It  is  by  its  very  nature 
a  melange  of  history,  culture  and  belief 
which  together  comprise  a  heritage — 
unique  in  its  immediate  bearing  upon 
populations  but,  at  the  same  time,  shared 
in  a  universal  fabric  of  human  expe- 
rience. Thus,  when  brought  together 
through  a  medium  of  exchange,  various 
representatives  of  differing  folk  tradi- 
tions can  in  a  real  way  serve  to  further 
the  purposes  of  International  goodwill 
and  imderstanding  by  simply  delineating 
inevitable  similarities  in  background  and 
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therefore  further  exemplifying  and  prov- 
ing the  existent  community  of  heritage. 
Such  are  Indeed  solid  bases  for  estab- 
lishing common  bonds  between  nations. 

A  relatively  unknown  group  of  black 
gospel  singers,  associated  with  a  church 
in  Wicomico  County.  Md.,  was  Invited 
a  year  ago  to  participate  In  the  Smith- 
sonian Festival  of  Folklore  and  Polkllfe, 
wliich  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  pri- 
marily American  folkstyles.  The  Veney 
Singers  were  selected  at  that  time  be- 
cause they  uniquely  represented  aspects 
of  folk  tradltlOTi  found  in  Maryland, 
which  were  considered  essential  in  fitting 
together  a  festival  specifically  honoring 
the  State  of  Maryland.  The  group,  com- 
posed of  nine  spirited  and  highly  moti- 
vated performers,  was  a  resounding  suc- 
cess at  that  year's  festival  and  left  its 
audiences  with  a  renewed  respect  for  the 
power  of  traditional  gospel  music. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  was  approached  by 
representatives  of  the  Smotra  Folklora 
who  were  in  the  process  of  organizing  the 
Eighth  Annual  International  Folklore 
Festival  to  be  held  in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia. 
The  Yugoslavian  officials  proposed  that  a 
group  representing  the  best  products  of 
the  rich  and  lively  American  folk  herit- 
age be  invited  for  an  unprecedented 
participation  in  their  festival.  In  a  letter 
from  Petar  Mihanovlc,  Director  of  the 
Zagreb  Festival,  to  Ralph  Rinzler.  Di- 
rector of  the  Smithsonian  Folklore  De- 
partment, the  Yugoslavian  Government 
requested  candidates  for  this  outstanding 
honor: 

In  otar  efforts  to  present  traditional  folk- 
lore of  different  nations  we  have  not  yet  bad 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  genuine  folk 
group  from  the  United  States,  and  would 
therefore  like  to  ask  you  to  suggest  a 
group  ... 

Two  groups  were  originally  recom- 
mended to  the  festival  organizers  as 
qualifying  to  represent  a  portion  of 
America's  folk  tradition.  On  the  basis 
of  the  excellence  of  their  past  perform- 
ances— they  have  appeared  on  WETA- 
TV  and  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
recent  Presidential  Inaugural  festivi- 
ties— and  their  acknowledged  proficiency 
In  the  gospel  folk  tradition,  the  Veney 
Singers  were  officially  selected  to  be  the 
American  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Festival  in  Zagreb. 

The  group,  associated  with  the  John 
Wesley  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Salisbury,  Md..  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Deborah  Collins  graciously  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  and  Inmiediately  set 
about  preparing  to  make  their  first  trip 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Toward  this 
end.  the  group  made  an  s^jpeal  to  the 
local  community  for  aid  in  acquiring  suf- 
ficient funds  to  cover  their  air  fare  to 
Yugoslavia.  Participating  In  benefit  con- 
certs, performing  in  factories  and  solicit- 
ing donations  from  nearby  churches,  the 
Veney  Singers  managed  to  amass  ap- 
proximately $600.  UnfOTtunately  this 
amount  was  hardly  enough  to  meet  the 
$7,257  transatlantic  transportation  ex- 
pense which  was  a  stipulation  in  the 
agreement  between  the  Yugoslavian 
Oovemment  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 
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This  was  similar  to  an  arrangement 
which  took  place  earlier  In  the  year 
whereby  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
sent  a  troupe  of  50  performers  to  Wash- 
ington to  participate  in  the  Festival  of 
American  Folklife.  The  festivtd  organiz- 
ers In  Yugoslavia  were  able  to  support 
the  group  once  they  arrived  in  Zagreb: 
they  were  not  able,  however,  to  fund 
international  transportation. 

Thanks  to  an  Impressive  group  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Smithsonian,  Governor  Mandel's  of- 
fice and  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
the  fimds  were  finally  secured.  I  must 
say  that  a  great  deal  of  Federal  and 
State  cooperation  from  all  comers  was 
necessary  to  make  this  trip  a  reality. 

The  Veney  Singers  left  the  United 
States  on  July  20.  and  returned  on  July 
31,  1973.  after  a  week-long  participation 
In  a  unique  International  exhibition  of 
folkstyles  and  folk  heritages.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  their  reception  In 
Zagreb  was  exceptional  and  that  It  In- 
cluded not  only  daily  performances  be- 
fore multinational  audiences,  but  an  ap- 
pearance on  national  Yugoslavian  televi- 
sion, as  well.  We  are  very  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Veney  Gospel 
Singers,  whose  members  include  Deborah 
Collins,  president;  Annette  Wilson, 
christian  adviser;  John  Dlckerson;  Pa- 
tricia Jackson;  Barbara  Ann  Veney;  Car- 
olyn Veney;  Prancine  Veney;  Gwendo- 
lyn Veney  and  Rena  Veney.  I  would  per- 
sonally like  to  add  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations upon  their  overwhelming  success 
In  this  International  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  thank  all  of  those  involved  in 
the  preparations  and  arrangements  made 
In  support  of  the  Veney  Gospel  Singers. 
Specifically  I  would  like  to  mention  Mr. 
John  Richardson,  Jr..  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs In  the  Department  of  State;  Mr. 
Richard  K.  Pox,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  In  the  Department  of  State ; 
Mr.  P.  William  Filby  and  his  staff  at  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society;  Miss  Gail 
Moran,  of  Governor  Mandel's  office;  Mr. 
Petar  Mlhlanovlc,  of  the  Smotra  Folk- 
lora; Mr.  Ralph  Rinzler  and  his  staff 
at  the  Smithsonian  Folklore  Department 
and  Mr.  Gerald  Davis,  who  originally 
discovered  this  group.  All  of  these  people 
deserve  special  recognition  for  all  of  the 
assistance  they  rendered  on  behalf  of 
the  singers. 

The  Veney  Singers  are  Indeed  a  credit 
to  their  community,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  smi  pleased  that  they  were  able  to  join 
with  groups  from  other  countries  In  an 
exchange  of  international  goodwill  and 
understanding,  and  hope  that  this  es- 
tablishes a  fruitful  precedent  for  other 
such  exchanges  between  nations. 


AMERICAN  ISRAELI  RELATIONS 
AND  MIDDLE  EAST  OIL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  talking 
this  time  to  express  my  concern  and  dis- 
agreement with  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  recently  here  in  the  Senate 
and  In  the  press  that  the  sharp  projected 


need  to  increase  oU  imports  from  the 
Middle  East  should  be  the  occasion  for  a 
review  of  the  25-year-old  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel. 

The  argument  is  usually  developed 
along  these  lines: 

First,  that  oil  Is  essential  to  the  vital- 
ity and  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States; 

Second,  the  United  States  can  only 
meet  its  energy  requirements  by  import- 
ing huge  quantities  of  oil.  mostly  from 
Arab  nations; 

Third,  to  be  assured  of  an  uninter- 
rupted »ow  of  oil  we  must  carry  favor  in 
major  Arab  capitals;  smd 

Fourth,  therefore,  we  cannot  continue 
to  maintain  our  close  association  with 
Israel. 

This  is  a  dangerous  argimaent,  based 
upon  a  number  of  vrrong  assumptions 
While  it  is  true  that  oil  Is  essential  to 
the  economic  well  being  of  the  United 
States,  it  does  not  follow  that  proposi- 
tions two.  three  and  four  are  true. 

To  adopt  this  position  shows  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  overall 
political  situation  there.  And,  In  addi- 
tion, overlooks  the  strategic  Importance 
of  a  strong,  American  ally,  namely  Israel, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  This  position  also 
refiects  a  lack  of  vision  toward  meeting 
U.S.  energy  needs. 

Efforts  to  buttress  this  specious  argu- 
ment Include  the  case  of  Libya,  which 
has  taken  over  U.S. -owned  oU  interests. 
While  Libya  happens  to  be  among  the 
more  vehement  antl-IsraeU  nations,  it 
also  happens  to  be  one  of  the  less  impor- 
tant oil  exporting  nations. 

Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
probably  the  most  important  oil  ex- 
porting country  today,  possessing,  as  It 
does,  greater  oil  reserves  than  any  other 
nation.  Thus  the  recent  suggestion  by  a 
Saudi  official  visiting  the  United  States 
that  his  nation  might  tie  oil  exports  to 
the  status  of  US-Israel  relations  must 
be  looked  at  more  closely. 

It  is  Interesting  that  Saudi  Arabia, 
never  among  the  more  militant  anti- 
Israel  countries,  has  found  It  necessary 
to  respond  to  the  pressure  being  brought 
by  Its  fellow  Arab  nations.  While  this 
threat  from  Saudi  Arabia  must  not  be 
dismissed  lightly,  there  is  evidence  that 
Saudi  Arabia  is  not  likely  to  force  this 
issue. 

That  evidence  stems  from  the  fact 
that  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  oil  export- 
ing countries  can  little  afford  to  shut  the 
United  States  off  from  Its  marketing 
structure.  First,  the  supply-demand 
curve  Is  likely  to  shift  against  the  oU 
producing  nations  of  the  Middle  East  as 
new  sources  of  oil  in  the  North  Sea  and 
In  Alaska  are  uncovered.  The  fact  Is.  If 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  States  de- 
cided to  boycott  the  U.S.  market  they 
would  hurt  their  own  interests  by  arti- 
ficially excluding  themselves  from  a  prof- 
itable market  at  a  time  when,  hope- 
fully, we  wlU  begin  to  have  greater  access 
to  oil. 

In  addition,  we  might  learn  from  the 
comments  of  Dr.  Abderrahman  Khene, 
secretary  general  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  who  said 
recently: 
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I  consider  that  by  Inciting  pe<vle  and  try- 
ing to  offset  governments  one  against  the 
other,  is  the  worst  way  possible  to  try  to 
solve  a  BltiMtlon  which  could  become  very 
serious  for  the  world. 

In  that  same  interview,  Dr.  Khene 
went  on  to  emphasize  that  the  oil  ex- 
porting countries— of  which  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  the  leader — have  placed  their  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  using  their  new  found 
key  position  and  wealth  for  fostering  de- 
velopment In  their  countries  and  in  other 
less  developed  nations.  To  do  without  the 
U.S.  market  would  require  a  sharp  re- 
treat from  the  rising  expectations  In  de- 
veloping nations,  something  which  clear- 
ly would  have  dire  internal  political  im- 
plications. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  the 
Arab  States  would  like  to  use  their  oil 
as  a  club  in  driving  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  But  the  facts 
suggest  that  the  club  is  more  bark  than 
Ute. 

It  is  also  worth  noting,  Mr.  President, 
that  Iran  is  second  only  to  Saudi  Arabia 
in  terms  of  oil  exports  available  to  the 
United  States.  Iran  has  never  been  part 
of  the  anti-Israeli  bloc  in  the  Middle 
East.  Indeed,  the  recent  successful  visit 
to  Washington  by  the  Shah  of  Iran, 
and  his  strong  desire  to  purchase  air- 
craft from  the  United  States,  make  it 
clear  Iran  is  not  at  all  interested  In 
shutting  off  oil  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

While  I  think  that  the  danger  of  our 
losing  sources  of  oil  is  not  grave,  I  am 
convinced  that  regardless  of  whatever 
pressures  might  someday  be  brought  to 
bear  by  the  oil  producing  nations,  the 
nature  of  the  unique  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  is 
such  that  It  must  not  be  sacrificed  for 
commercial  expediency.  In  this  regard,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  last  week  that  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  John 
Scall,  properly  and  responsibly  cast  a 
veto  against  a  UJf .  resolution  which  was 
decidedly  imfalr  to  Israel. 

Tills  resolution  would  have  condemned 
Israel  for  occupying  lands  captured  in 
the  1967  war,  yet  it  Ignored  the  fact  that 
Israel  has  been  willing  since  1967 — as  it 
was  prior  to  the  Six  Day  War — to  nego- 
tiate with  its  neighbors  on  the  question 
of  the  territories  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
reach  a  peace  agreement  for  the  Middle 
East. 

The  lack  of  any  progress  on  such  nego- 
tiations rests  not  with  Israel,  but  with 
her  Arab  neighbors  who  have  clung  to 
the  irresponsible  position  throughout 
Israel's  25-year  history  of,  first,  denying 
its  eixstence  and  yet  seeking  its  extinc- 
tion and  now  of  ignoring  Its  willingness 
to  negotiate  directly. 

While  I  wish  It  were  never  necessary 
for  us  to  cast  vetoes  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Coimcll.  I  can  only  conclude  that  Am- 
bassador Seal!  acted  properly  in  this 
instance.  We  would  be  abandoning  our 
own  principles,  and  those  of  the  United 
Nations,  if  we  permitted  the  world  body 
to  be  exploited  in  attempts  to  under- 
mine the  position  of  Israel,  a  brave  and 
close  ally. 

I  noted  a  moment  ago.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  in  our  in- 
terests, and  I  mlfl^t  add  it  is  not  in  the 


interests  of  world  peace,  for  us  to  aban- 
don Israel — regardless  of  whatever  pres- 
sures Arab  oil  producers  attempt  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  own  national  security  to  limit 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East. 
Israel  is  a  key  ally  of  the  United  States 
for  several  reasons:  One  of  the  most 
Important  of  which  is  its  strategic 
geographical  location  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  its  ability  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  along  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian 
Oceam — all  critically  important  water- 
ways and  avenues  of  international  com- 
merce. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  to  permit  Israel  to 
fall  to  her  enemies  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
tecting our  oil  supply,  we  could  find  our- 
selves without  the  constant  oil  flow  from 
Saudi  Arabia  smd  Iran  since  the  door  to 
the  Middle  East  would  be  opened  to 
increased  Soviet  influence  in  that  region 
and  the  Soviets  have  never  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  moderate  regions  in  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  This  could,  in  other 
words,  prove  to  be  an  entirely  counter- 
productive policy  in  the  long  run. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  things  we  should 
be  doing  to  reduce  our  dependency  on 
foreign  energy  sources.  For  the  worthy 
goals  of  lessening  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  of  reducing  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  to  pay  high  foreign 
prices  in  bidding  wars  agednst  Japan  and 
Western  Europe,  we  should  be  moving 
toward  once  again  being  energy  self- 
sufficient. 

This  is  not  a  pipe  dream;  it  is  an  en- 
tirely reasonable  possibility  requiring 
only  an  adeqtiate  Federal  commitment 
to  energy  reasearch  and  development. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Joined  In  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  provide  Just  such  a 
Federal  commitment  to  developing  do- 
mestic energy  sources.  The  main  objec- 
tive of  this  legislation,  the  principles  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  President 
adopted  In  his  most  recent  energy  mes- 
sage. Is  to  develop  clean  methods  of 
using  our  abundant  coal  supply. 

Indiana  Is  only  one  of  many  States 
with  substantial  coal  reserves.  Through 
gasiflication  or  liquifaction  it  should  be 
possible  to  use  this  coal  without  harm- 
ing the  environment.  The  supply  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  our  national  energy  re- 
quirements for  centuries  to  come;  giving 
us  more  than  enough  time  to  do  the 
necessary  research  Into  innovative  energy 
sources  such  as  solar,  geothermal,  fusion, 
and  tidal  energy. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  us  to  remain 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  energy, 
not  only  in  terms  of  preventng  any  at- 
tempt to  exploit  Arab  oil  to  foolishly 
disrupt  our  relations  with  Israel,  but  for 
a  variety  of  reasons — ^prices  and  balance 
of  payments  among  them — we  should 
be  moving  forcefully  to  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

Finally,  for  those  who  see  the  current 
energy  shortage  as  an  excuse  for  chang- 
ing our  attitude  toward  Israel,  let  me 
Just  reiterate  that  national  security  is  far 
more  than  a  guaranteed  energy  supply. 
Among  the  essentials  of  national  secu- 
rity are  dependable,  democratic  allies 
in  crucial  geographical  areas.  Israel  con- 


tinues to  be  a  refreshing,  vital  democ- 
racy in  an  area  of  great  tension,  and  is 
an  ally  whose  friendship  is  to  be  valued 
and  protected. 


SMITH    CAPITAL    OP   THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Smith  is  a 
great  name  in  America.  It  is  far  sind 
away  the  most  numerous  family  name, 
and  it  has  been  attached  to  many  places 
over  the  course  of  o\ir  history. 

The  State  of  Kansas  is  no  exception 
to  this  national  characteristic.  We  have 
a  Smith  County,  the  coimty  seat  of  which 
is  Smith  Center,  and  It  Is  located  In  the 
congressional  district  which  was  served 
for  7  terms  by  my  predecessor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
WInt  Smith. 

Naturally,  this  part  of  Kansas  Is  really 
Smith  country,  and  one  resident  has  de- 
cided that  it  is  the  ideal  place  to  give 
formal  recognition  to  the  Smiths  of 
America. 

Bill  Lee  Of  Smith  Center  is  the  retired 
publisher  of  the  Smith  County  Pioneer. 
He  considers  himself  an  imbiased  ob- 
server of  the  Smith  phenomenon.  Al- 
though his  father's  middle  name  was 
Smith,  and  Bill  has  come  up  with  an 
Idea  to  make  Smith  Center  the  Smith 
capital  of  the  United  States. 

Since  Smith  County,  Kans.,  is  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  first  48  States, 
I  can  imagine  no  better  location  for  the 
American  Smiths  to  establish  their  tribal 
headquarters. 

Bill  Lee's  Idea  has  received  national 
attention.  And  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  none  of  whom^ — 
since  the  gracious  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  Margaret  Chase 
Smith — ^has  borne  this  proud  name, 
might  become  familiar  with  an  idea  of 
interest  to  millions  of  their  Smith  consti- 
tuents, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  April  16,  1973,  Los  An- 
geles Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 

Smith  Cxrtxb.  Smitr  Coxtntt — V&.  Capitai. 
POB  Sierras  SorrcHT 

(By  Charles  HUlinger) 

Smtth  Cnrm.  Kan.— if  W.  E.  (Bill)  Lee. 
68,  has  his  way,  this  tiny  Kansas  cow  town 
wUl  someday  be  the  gathering  place  for  all 
the  Smiths  In  the  country. 

Lee  Is  trying  to  promote  a  national  cap- 
ital of  Smiths. 

"There's  supposed  to  be  about  3  million 
Smiths  in  the  United  States."  said  Lee,  re- 
tired publisher  of  the  Smith  County  Pioneer. 
His  father's  name  was  WUllam  Smith  Lee. 

"I  can't  think  of  a  better  place  for  a  Smith 
Center.  U^A.,  than  Smith  Center,  Smith 
County,  Kansas." 

PUVALENT  NAMX 

Smith  Is  the  most  prevalent  name  In  the 
United  States  with  Johnson  second,  Williams 
third,  Brown  fourth  and  Jones  fifth. 

There  are  four  Smith  counties  in  the  coun- 
try. The  othen  are  In  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
and  Texas. 

Texas  has  a  Deaf  Smith  County  and  Vir- 
ginia has  a  Smyth  County. 

"But  there's  only  one  Smith  Center  In 
America,"  said  Lee.  "It's  the  ooimty  seat  of 
Smith  County,  the  geographic  center  of  the 
Continental  48  states." 
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Smith  Center  boasts  a  population  of  2,800, 
Smith  County,  7,000. 

"Every  county  should  have  something 
unique  to  offer.  I  can't  think  of  anything 
better  than  making  this  the  capital  city  of 
the  Smiths,"  said  Lee. 

"It  would  do  wonders  for  this  place — at- 
tracting large  numbera  of  Smiths  here  each 
year." 

Lee  dreams  of  a  Smith  Museum  filled  with 
statues,  photographs  and  exhibits  about  fa- 
mous Smiths  "beginning  with  John  Smith, 
Who  established  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  In  America  at  Jamestown  in 
1607." 

He  envisions  Smith  Archives  that  would 
Include  a  genealogy  of  Smiths  and  a  super 
Smith  family  tree.  And  a  Smith  census 
bureau. 

"We  would  have  a  convention  of  Smiths 
each  year."  Lee  continued.  "There  are  end- 
less possibilities . . ." 

LOCAI.    SMrrBS 

As  In  most  places  in  America,  a  number  of 
Hmtt.h«  live  in  Smith  Center  and  Smith 
Coimty. 

Bruno  Smith  is  pastor  of  the  Grace  Baptist 
Church.  Esther  Smith  is  the  local  Avon  lady. 
M.  O.  Smith,  by  the  way,  Is  not  a  doctor. 
There  are  two  John  Smiths  In  town  and 
Smith  and  Sons  sells  musical  Instnunents. 

Entrances  to  the  town  are  marked  with 
signs  proclaiming:  "Welcome  to  Smith  Cen- 
ter, the  Heart  of  Uncle  Sam." 

Smith  County  Is  primarily  agricultural, 
with  cattle,  wheat  and  mllo  the  principal 
products.  There  Is  a  little  Industry — a  bath- 
tub factory  and  a  company  manufacturing 
hog  houses. 

When  the  local  high  schools  were  con- 
solidated a  few  years  ago  Into  one  It  was 
decided  not  to  continue  to  call  the  only 
school  left  Smith  Center  High. 

"We  felt  other  communities  in  the  county 
would  be  offended  by  the  name.  The  schools 
were  very  competitive  In  sports  before  con- 
solidation," explained  Lee. 

So,  the  only  high  school  In  the  county 
now  goes  by  a  number  Instead  of  a  name — 
Unified  School  District  Niunber  237. 

At  football  and  basketball  games  the 
cheers  sound  sort  of  strange  to  outsiders,  but 
not  to  the  Smith ys: 

"Cto  237.  Fight  237.  Plght,  Fight,  Fight." 

irAlCID  FOB  soLom 

The  county  was  named  In  honor  of  a  man 
who  never  set  foot  here.  Major  John  Smith, 
killed  in  the  ClvU  War. 

Someone  suggested  that  the  nation's  cap- 
Itol  be  moved  here  "to  be  centrally  located 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  all  the 
states." 

"But  the  people  of  Smith  County  didn't 
think  it  was  a  good  idea,"  said  Lee. 

"They  figured  if  the  capitol  were  moved 
here  from  Washington,  D.C.,  we'd  be  Im- 
porting a  lot  of  trouble  we  don't  have." 


LACK  OP  CONFIDENCE  IN 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  Qovemment  in  Amer- 
ica has  reached  an  unprecedented  low. 
Those  of  us  who  are  honest  with  our- 
selves will  concede  there  Is  reason  for 
such  mistrust. 

The  current  miasma  of  confusion  In 
Washington  and  the  Nation  hsis  been 
unparalleled  in  my  some  15  years  as 
a  U.S.  Senator.  It  stems  from  one  word: 
Watergate.  The  implications  and  ramifi- 
cations of  this  greatest  of  American  po- 
litical scandals  caimot  be  washed  away 
regardless  of  how  high  may  be  the  office 
of  those  who  try.  But  to  claim  that  all 
people  in  political  life  engage  in  such 


travesties  of  Justice  and  honesty  Is  pat- 
ently untrue.  The  vast  majority  find  such 
activities  abhorrent  to  practices  of  com- 
mon decency.  To  insist  that  the  election 
of  any  individual  is  important  enough  to 
Justify  the  illegal  practices  used  in  the 
recent  Presidential  campaign,  boggles 
the  mind.  It  destroys  all  conceptions  of 
fairness  in  a  campaign.  No  man  ap- 
proaches such  an  aura  of  greatness  as 
to  warrant  blind  allegiance.  Yet  certain 
misguided  paranoids  evidently  believed 
this.  It  is  little  wonder  that  many  Ameri- 
cans fear  the  future. 

Furthermore,  popular  admiration  of 
public  officials  cannot  be  expected  when 
half-truths,  if  not  full-fledged  Ues,  are 
constantly  perpetuated  by  individuals  in 
high  Government  offices.  And  mistrust 
of  Government  is  not  decreased  when  po- 
fitical  officials  arrogantly  refuse  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  American  people 
because  of  a  belief  that  the  general  pub- 
lic cannot  comprehend  the  significance 
of  that  information.  • 

The  Watergate  hearings  are  not  being 
held  to  punish  individuals.  They  are  be- 
ing held  to  provide  information  so  legis- 
lation can  be  drafted  to  prevent  from 
ever  occurring  again  the  type  of  corrup- 
tion so  evident  in  the  recent  Presidential 
campaign.  Also,  the  despicable  campaign 
tactics  utilized  so  effectively  by  certain 
Individuals  who  were  associated  with  the 
President's  campaign  must  be  publicized. 
If  any  individuals  are  guilty  of  crimes  or 
of  misconduct  or  malfeasance  In  office, 
they  must  be  dealt  with  appropriately, 
regardless  of  their  station  In  life,  or  the 
office  which  they  hold.  Only  then  can  a 
modicum  of  confidence  In  the  highest  po- 
litical office  in  this  land  be  restored.  But, 
It  must  be  emphasized,  any  pimlshment 
that  is  meted  out  must  result  from  due 
process  of  law. 

Many  people  tend  to  blame  Govern- 
ment In  general  for  all  of  our  problems; 
such  an  assumption  Is  entirely  unjusti- 
fied. Nothing  affects  our  lives  more  than 
does  Government.  And  responsible  Gov- 
ernment "provides  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promotes  the  general  welfare,  and 
secures  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity."  But  certain 
anomalies  are  apparent.  Government 
today  has  grown  into  an  imamanage- 
able  monstrosity.  Many  fear  it.  Many  rid- 
icule It.  But,  at  the  same  time,  many 
revere  it.  People  come  to  Washington  to 
see  how  this  Government  fimctions.  They 
make  gestures  of  respect  toward  men  and 
women  who  occupy  responsible  iiosltlons 
In  Government.  And  then  they  return  to 
their  homes  buoyed  up  with  new  feelings 
for  this  imtouchable  entity  that  they 
have  briefiy  viewed.  But  I  fear  that  most 
have  not  gotten  any  greater  understand- 
ing. When  imderstandlng  is  gone,  so,  ul- 
timately. Is  faith  and  confidence.  Only 
when  the  American  people  have  a  full 
understanding  of  what  our  Government 
can  do,  suid  cannot  do,  and  what  it  is, 
and  is  not  doing,  will  their  faith  In  it,  and 
us,  be  restored. 

To  some,  the  basis  of  our  problem 
is  sm  "antiquated"  Constitution.  Such 
an  assumption  is  wrong.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  the  best 
ever  conceived  by  man.  It  has  provided 
broad   guidelines  for  our  Oovenunent 


through  periods  of  peace  and  war,  pros- 
perity and  depression,  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  chaos.  It  has  provided  a 
means  by  which  this  Nation  htu  evolved 
from  an  agrarian,  rather  simple  society, 
to  a  complex  technological  and  Industrial 
society  that  is  the  wonder  of  the  wwld. 
A  constitution  that  can  survive  through 
such  diversity  Is  basically  sound,  is  fiexi- 
ble,  and  must  be  given  veneration.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
constitution  that  Is  "framed  for  ages  to 
come,  and  Is  designed  to  approach  im- 
mortality as  nefirly  as  human  institutions 
can  approach  it"  is  not  always  tranquU.  It 
must  allow  change — change  which  can  be 
made  within  the  framework  of  that 
constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  Constitu- 
tion that  is  at  fault  for  our  problems 
today.  It  is  not  Government  structure 
that  is  a  fault.  It  is  not  alien  commu- 
nism that  is  at  fault.  The  illegal  activities 
of  certain  men  are  at  fault.  Some  men 
who  hold  high  political  office  tussel 
within  themselves  over  whether  their 
personal  interests  should  outweigh  the 
public  Interest. 

It  is  only  human  to  try  to  make  one's 
Image  as  attractive  as  possible.  But  no 
political  figure  can  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self. And  none  of  those  around  any  po- 
litical figure  can  take  the  law  Into  Us 
own  hands,  even  though  he  views  wtiat 
he  is  doing  as  manifest  destiny. 

Nor  can  these  officials  be  excused  for 
deciding  that  what  they  are  doing  Is  not 
the  business  of  the  American  people.  Ttie 
myopia  of  certain  governmental  officials 
regarding  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
understand  the  Implications  of  Important 
Issues  has  created  a  morass  of  indecision 
in  Government  that  threatens  its  very 
fabric. 

Par  too  often  a  few  men  In  Ivory  tow- 
ers seem  to  think  that  the  people  do  not 
want  to  know  what  transpires  in  Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  some  individuals 
seem  to  forget  that  our  Government  is  a 
representative  Government.  Public  of- 
ficials are  not  only  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican pe<q}le,  but  Edso  they  are  delegates. 
We  must  remember  that,  If  we  do  not 
understand  that  we  are  resiwnslble  dele- 
gates we  will  not  have  a  Government.  It 
may  be  asked,  what  can  be  expected 
other  than  confusion  when,  in  answer 
to  legitimate  Inquiries,  we  hear  the  need 
for  secrecy  constantly  Imposed  by  politi- 
cal leaders,  or  In  some  Instances,  by  un- 
known underlings.  Secrecy  has  never  pro- 
vided the  best  of  aU  possible  worlds.  It  is 
not  a  panacea.  Man  Is  not  an  ostrich. 
Problems  do  not  end  just  because  the 
people  do  not  know  what  our  Govern- 
ment Is  doing. 

The  argument  espoused  by  some  indi- 
viduals that  a  democratic  form  of  re- 
public which  does  not  assure  an  indi- 
vidual's right  to  acquire  information  is 
unconscionable.  Without  Informatlcm  the 
Congress  cannot  adeq\iately  pass  good 
leglslatioD.  Without  information  the 
American  people  cannot  intelligently  as- 
sess the  worth  of  various  programs.  When 
the  failure  to  provide  Information  is  a 
r^ult  of  invokhig  executive  privilege,  it 
adds  to  the  suspicions  of  the  American 
people.  When  executive  privilege  Is  used 
to  refuse  necessary  information  to  a  Sen- 
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ate  investigating  committee  that  has 
been  duly  called  to  Investigate  irregulari- 
ties In  a  campaign  election,  or  to  a  spe- 
cial investigator  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, it  is  demeaning  to  all  for  which 
Government  stcmds.  And  to  compound 
the  fearsome  fault  of  secrecy,  we  note 
that  the  informaticm  was  made  avail- 
able to  a  former  appointive  official,  then 
a  private  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulties  our  Gov- 
ernment is  facing  today  are  not  easily 
explained  to  our  constituents.  Can  they 
be  told  that  every  political  figure  is  free 
from  taint  and  contamination?  It  would 
do  no  good.  Their  opinions  have  largely 
been  formed  by  the  recent  disclosures  of 
the  behavior  and  thinking  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  have  been,  or  are,  associated 
with  our  Government.  The  possible  cor- 
ruptive nature  of  Government  that  has 
been  drummed  into  the  minds  and  sensi- 
bilities of  Americans  is  a  result  of  these 
disclosures. 

Unfortunately,  people  do  not  always 
remember  the  good  that  Government 
does.  They  recognize  only  Its  failures. 
And  the  more  serious  the  failures,  the 
more  Jaundiced  the  observation.  We  must 
do  something  to  end  this  fear.  The  fu- 
ture may  not  appear  to  be  bright  today. 
But  let  us  not  despair.  There  are  still 
many  good  and  honorable  men  in  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  rely  on  the  Judgment 
of  such  individuals  to  get  us  through  this 
troubled  period. 

The  growing  acquisition  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive  department 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  furnishes 
a  legitimate  area  of  concern.  James 
Madison,  the  "Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,'! recognized  In  the  Federalist  Papers 
that  "the  accumulation  of  all  powers  . . . 
in  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one,  a  few 
or  many  .  .  .  may  Justly  be  pronounced 
the  very  definition  of  tyranny." 

We  need  to  reassert  that  liberty  in 
America  cannot  continue  If  the  President 
ac<iuires  too  much  power.  Proper  checks 
must  be  put  upon  the  Irresponsible  usage 
of  power.  President  Martin  Van  Buren 
observed  some  120  years  ago  that  "irre- 
sponsible power  of  itself  excites  distrust, 
and  sooner  or  later  causes,  on  the  part  of 
its  possessor,  an  impatience  of  popular 
control,  and  in  the  sequel,  a  desire  to 
counter-act  popular  will." 

This  theme  was  embellished  by  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  almost  30  years 
ago,  when  he  wrote : 

Arbitrary  power  and  the  rule  of  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  both  exist.  They  are  antag- 
onistic and  incompatible  forces;  and  one  or 
the  other  must  of  necessity  perish  whenever 
they  are  brought  In  conflict. 

It  is  time  tliat  we  give  such  observa- 
tions some  careful  attention. 

Mr.  President,  these  views  are  not  ex- 
clusively the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tions. Mail  from  Utah  indicates  an  im- 
tisuaJ  and  Increasing  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction among  citizens,  with  their  Gov- 
ernment. Reference  is  made  to  Water- 
gate, Inflation,  unemployment,  the  seem- 
ingly endless  quagmire  in  Southeast  Asia, 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Just  generally  complete  frustration 
ad  infinitum. 

With  such  seemingly  insolvable  prob- 
lems, many  which  are  a  result  of  mis- 


deeds by  a  few  high  government  officials. 
it  Is  only  natural  for  Americans  to  turn 
to  their  elected  representatives  In  the 
Congress.  We  must  assure  them  they  are 
Justified  in  doing  so. 

Congress  has  its  faults  and  Congress 
has  had  its  rascals.  Down  through  the 
years,  from  time  to  time  some  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  is  proved  dis- 
honest—or  dishonorable  In  some  way. 
Congressmen  hold  no  comer  on  virtue. 

But  it  can  be  said  honestly  that  in  the 
day  of  this  greatest  of  government  scan- 
dals. Congress  has  risen  to  the  occasion. 
We  have  asked  the  executive  branch 
for  an  accoimtlng,  and  we  have  asked  for 
it  in  open  hearings  where  all  of  the 
people  can  see  and  hear  and  Judge  what 
has  happened.  We  are  asking  the  men 
who  have  been  involved  to  explain  them- 
selves and  the  policies  which  they  have 
espoused.  We  are  asking  them  "why?" 
This  openness  is  the  very  antethesis  of 
the  secrecy  which  has  occurred  and 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  Watergate. 
Congress  has,  and  is,  acting  responsibly. 

A  renewed  esteem  for  all  Govern- 
ment officials  is  necessary  if  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  effective.  To  create  such 
esteem  involves  more  than  a  mere  re- 
shuffling of  personnel  from  position  to 
position  in  the  Executive  office.  It  in- 
volves more  than  bringing  ever  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  military  figures  Into 
high  policy-making  positions.  It  involves 
more  than  handing  out  patronage  posi- 
tions regardless  of  qualifications.  It  in- 
volves more  than  wrangling  over  tech- 
nicalities in  hopes  that  same  small  point 
may  prevent  Justice  from  being  achieved. 

We  must  return  to  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  honesty.  If  corruption  Is 
found  among  Government  officials,  it 
must  be  handled  as  relentiessly  and  as 
fully  as  in  the  case  of  a  private  citizen. 
Of  course,  safeguards  for  individual 
rights  should  not  be  neglected,  but  it 
should  never  be  true  "that  it  isn't  what 
you  know  that  counts,  it  is  who  you 
know." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
make  these  remarks.  They  touch  at  the 
very  fabric  of  all  that  we  cherish.  But 
out  of  my  respect  for  the  great  tradition 
and  heritage  of  this  Nation,  it  was  felt 
that  these  remarks  were  necessary.  Never 
has  honesty  been  needed  so  much.  Never 
has  there  been  a  need  for  more  men  of 
unimpeachable  Integrity  in  public  office. 
The  downgrading  of  pubUc  officials 
should  end.  not  throue^  cover-up  or 
compulsion,  but  through  building  respect 
for  the  integrity  which  they  bring  to 
that  office.  Those  In  Government  must 
create  a  climate  of  integrity  in  which 
the  highest  levels  of  ethical  behavior  are 
demanded.  The  temporary  activities  of 
a  few  must  not  be  allowed  to  unravel 
the  fabric  of  honest,  devoted  service  put 
together  by  the  many. 


DRUG    DISCOVERY— BACKGROUND 
AND  FOREGROUND 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  technological  progress 
Is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  medi- 
cine. Health  care  delivery  capabilities  are 
under  strain  everywhere,  and  many 
agree  that  significant  relief  cannot  come 


until  we  find  new.  and  more  efficient 
means  of  improving  care. 

Historically,  one  great  source  of  im- 
proved efficiency  in  medical  care  delivery 
is  the  development  of  pharmaceutics^ 
preparations.  It  was  through  such  means 
that  this  Nation  was  able  to  close  its 
tuberculosis  sanitariums,  and  to  retire  its 
iron  lungs  for  polio  victims.  Drugs  have 
made  the  difference  in  reversing  our 
mental  hospital  population  rates  and 
cutting  death  rates  from  high  blood 
pressure  in  half. 

But  In  recent  years  many  doctors  have 
voiced  concern  about  the  slowdown  In 
the  pace  of  new  drug  introductions,  and 
have  noted  that  it  takes  far  longer  to 
bring  a  new  drug  discovery  into  medical 
practice  in  this  coimtry  than  it  does  In 
Europe. 

One  man  of  stature  who  has  addressed 
this  problem  is  Dr.  Max  Tishler,  uni- 
versity professor  of  sciences  at  Wesleyan 
University.  For  nmny  years  the  lesJder 
of  the  research  programs  of  Merck  It  Co.. 
Professor  Tishler  speaks  out  of  personal 
experience  and  a  lifetime  of  dedication 
to  meaningful  progress  in  medicine.  He 
addressed  a  symposium  on  clinical  phar- 
macological methods  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity last  March,  and  I  would  commend 
his  remarks  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  his  statement 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Daxro    DiscovsaT — BACKCBomn)    aitd    Foix- 

OBOUKD 

(By  I>r.  Max  Tishler) 

I  was  especlaUy  pleased  when  I  received 
the  Invitation  from  our  chairman.  Dr.  F. 
Oilbert  McMahon  to  participate  In  this 
symposium  on  clinical  pharmacological 
methods.  My  desire  to  take  part  In  these  de- 
liberations is  based  on  my  long  involvement 
with  the  discovery  and  development  of 
medicinal  agenta.  The  Issues  discussed  In  this 
symposium  resting  to  these  activities  have 
been  of  deep  concern  for  nearly  a  decade  to 
me  and.  In  fact,  to  everyone  here  at  this 
symposium. 

It  Is  almost  three  years  since  I  retired  from 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University. 
This  is  the  first  professional  meeting  con- 
cerned with  the  devrtopment  of  potential 
drugs  that  I  have  attended  since  I  joined 
academla  and  I  have  been  looking  forward  to 
It  with  considerable  nostalgia  and  anticipa- 
tion. During  this  time  I  have  had  little  di- 
rect contact  with  the  activities  and  prob- 
lems of  "the  Industry".  A  great  deal  of  my 
information  comes  from  talks  and  corre- 
q>ondence  with  people  from  different  walks 
of  life  and  from  different  countries,  from  the 
press,  some  sympathetic  and  some  antagonis- 
tic, and  from  the  professional  Uterature.  Tlie 
tMnporal  and  geographical  distances  which 
separate  me  from  the  Industry  have  changed 
some  of  my  views  and  have  strengthened 
others. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
largely  to  the  future  of  research  In  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry — Ite  promise  and 
Ito  problems  as  I  see  them  now.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  past  10  years,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  research  laboratories 
of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  major  Impact  on  the  future 
of  medicine. 

with  the  demand  for  the  best  medical  care 
for  aU  people — the  very  poor  to  the  most 
affluent — drug  research  ts  even  more  essen- 
tial than  ever  before.  Let  us  reflect  for  a 
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moment  on  what  tbe  cost  of  national  healtb 
programs  would  be  today  If  the  physician  did 
not  have  antibiotics  for  bacterial  Infections, 
agents  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  hyper- 
tension, some  of  tbe  cardiovascular  diseases, 
gout,  and  the  Inflammatory  diseases,  just  to 
mention  a  few.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  ef- 
fective drugs  are  a  major  factor  In  medical 
care  and  as  a  rule  are  the  least  costly  part 
of  the  health  blU. 

Unless  the  search  for  new  drugs  continue 
on  a  broad  and  mtense  scale  the  best  medi- 
cal care  for  all  people,  an  essential  goal  of 
our  society,  will  not  be  attainable.  For  no 
country,  no  matter  now  wealthy  It  may  be, 
can  afford  to  make  available  to  all  citizens 
stricken  with  coronary  thrombosis  the  costly 
technology  of  specialized  ambulances  and 
hospital  units  fitted  with  complicated  and 
expensive  electronics,  manned  by  teams  of 
specially  trained  personnel  Including  a  new 
heart — either  a  transplant  or  an  artificial 
one.  A  more  practical  solution  would  be  to 
find  a  drug  which  would  prevent  coronary 
thrombosis. 

Let  us  also  reflect  for  a  moment  about  the 
home  of  research  for  new  drugs.  Where  Is  It 
and  what  Is  It?  It  may  come  as  a  Jolt  to 
some  people,  particularly  to  the  laymen  of  In- 
fluence who  effect  public  decisions,  that  the 
modem  research  laboratories  of  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry  is  the  only  major  In- 
stitution where  the  search  for  new  and  bet- 
ter drugs  takes  place  on  a  large  and  sophis- 
ticated scale  and  where  scientists  of  many 
different  dlsclpimes  are  Joined  togetbei^wlth 
the  common  objective  of  finding  chemical 
agents  for  preventing  and  controlling  dis- 
ease. Let  me  make  this  point  crystal  clear. 
There  Is  no  other  organization  In  this  coun- 
try or  abroad  than  the  laboratories  of  the 
pharmaceutical  mdustry  that  Is  so  well  or- 
ganized within  capable  scientific  people 
directed  towards  the  search  of  safer  and 
more  effective  drugs  and  which  has  all  the 
essentials  of  taking  an  Idea  or  a  laboratory 
observation,  Its  own  or  one  furnished  by 
university  or  clinical  investigators,  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  physician's  prescription. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  capacity,  the  hap- 
penings of  the  past  25  years  In  the  area  of 
bacterial  Infectious  diseases  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample and  backdrop.  How  we  have  been  able 
to  control  the  problems  of  bacterial  infec- 
tions as  our  major  antibiotics  became  mef- 
fectlve  against  rising  resistant  organisms  is 
one  of  the  miracles  and  major  triumphs  of 
our  times. 

This  achievement,  due  in  part  to  the  new, 
partially  synthetic  penicillins  and  cephalo- 
sptorms  and  the  newer  antibiotics  were 
mostly  discovered  and  synthesized  for  the 
first  time  in  the  laboratories  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  and  are  In  large  measure 
responsible  for  our  ability  to  avert  major 
epidemics.  It  is  difllcult  to  image  what  the 
practice  of  medicine  would  be  like  without 
the  research  contributions  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  of  such  medlclnals  as  vitamin 
Bjj,  sulfa  drugs,  antibiotics,  hypotensives, 
tranquilizers  and  antidepressants,  diuretics, 
hormones  and  anticonvulsants. 

Yet  In  spite  of  our  tremendous  progress 
since  the  thirties  and  tbe  inmiense  Increase 
in  our  understanding  of  disease,  something 
has  gone  wrong  with  the  productivity  of  drug 
research  during  the  past  ten  years  if  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  important  single  entitles. 
This  has  happened  In  spite  of  Its  growth  in 
terms  of  people  and  financial  support.  In  my 
talk  today,  I  shaU  examine  this  situation 
and  endeavor  to  assess  it. 

Whenever  the  drop  in  new  dnig  entitles 
Is  discussed,  spokesmen  for  the  regulatory 
agents  quickly  deny  responsibility  and  sug- 
gest that  the  fault  lies  with  tbe  Industry's 
research  program.  "Not  enough  basic  re- 
search" and  too  much  "molecular  manipula- 
tion'" are  amrtng  the  most  common  criti- 
cisms. As  one  who  has  helped  to  create  the 


modem  pharmaceutical  research  laboratory, 
I  vehemently  disagree  with  this  view.  On  tbe 
contrary,  the  basic  knowledge  coming  out  of 
the  laboratories  of  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry is  greater  than  ever  and  the  science  of 
Medicinal  Chemistry  Is  growing  by  leaps  and 
boimds.  Our  chemists  and  biologists  are  find- 
ing m  the  laboratory  Just  as  many  com- 
pounds with  interesting  biological  activity 
as  ever  before — in  fact,  many  more.  Those 
who  would  doubt  this  statement  should  com- 
pare the  third  revision  of  "Medicinal  Chem- 
istry" edited  by  Alfred  E.  Burger  and  re- 
leased in  1970  with  the  second  revision  pub- 
lished a  decade  earlier.  The  1970  edition  is 
no  longer  a  single  volume — as  was  its  prede- 
cessor— but  rather  consists  of  two  volumes, 
about  twice  its  former  size,  even  though 
much  of  substance  in  the  earlier  edition  was 
excluded  m  the  revision. 

On  the  subject  of  so-called  "molecular 
manipulation",  let  me  set  the  record  straight. 
Somehow  the  critics  have  demeaned  thU 
term  and  have  used  it  as  a  tag  to  attack  in- 
dustry research.  "Molecular  manipulation"  Is 
a  mature  scientific  tool  in  medicinal  chem- 
istry and  it  has  led  to  mvaluable  medlclnals. 
To  give  a  few  simple  examples,  tbe  addition 
of  a  single  methylene  group  is  all  that  makes 
codeine  dramatically  different  from  mor- 
phine. The  elements  of  methane— CH, — 
makes  the  difference  between  the  male  sex 
hormone  testosterone  and  the  female  sex  hor- 
mone estradiol.  The  elimination  of  two  hy- 
drogen atoms  from  Cortisol  has  yielded  pred- 
nisolone which  because  of  Its  lesser  side  ef- 
fects has  displaced  Cortisol  almost  entirely 
from  the  physician's  armamentarium.  There 
Is  no  way  for  the  medicinal  chenUst  to  know 
when  he  undertakes  the  synthesis  of  a  new 
molecule  whether  he  will  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing Indulged  in  a  trivial  effort  or  whether  he 
will  be  praised  for  having  achieved  a  medical 
breakthrough. 

Let  me  repeat,  it  Is  not  a  degeneration  of 
capacity  to  discover  substances  with  poten- 
tial therapeutic  utility  that  Is  responsible 
for  the  alow  down  m  productivity  of  new 
drugs.  Rather  it  is  the  long,  arduous  and  m- 
ordlnately  expensive  trip  in  terms  of  man- 
power and  dollars  which  has  changed  the 
pace  of  new  drug  introduction.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  major  reason  for  the  decrease  in 
new,  important,  single  entity  pharmaceutic- 
als Is  the  power  and  activities  of  the  Food 
tt  Drug  Administration. 

To  say  that  this  statement  is  untrue  and 
to  lay  the  blame  largely  at  the  door  of  the  re- 
search laboratories  of  the  pharmaceutical 
companies  Is  simply  being  vmreallstlc  or 
knowledgeable  about  what  drug  research  and 
development  Is  all  about. 

The  cost  today  of  taking  a  substance  with 
potential  as  a  therapeutic  agent  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  physician's  prescription  pad 
In  terms  of  manpower,  facilities,  materials, 
animals,  patients  and  clinics  is  so  great  that 
It  has  frozen  initiative,  motivation,  and  even 
imagination.  Faced  with  the  huge  task  of 
preparing  sufficient  amount  of  a  compound 
for  eventual  FDA  approval  and  the  inordi- 
nate amount  of  preclinical  work  that  must 
be  submitted  to  FDA  before  even  taking  a 
compound  to  a  clinician,  no  matter  how  ca- 
pable or  distinguished  the  clinician  may  be, 
it  is  doubtful  that  Investigators  woiild  now 
proceed  towards  the  clinic  because  of  an  In- 
spirational concept  or  because  they  wanted 
to  confirm  in  man  an  exciting  and  Important 
observation  made  In  experimental  animals. 

Unless  the  incentives  are  very  strong,  in- 
vestigators are  apt  to  give  up  a  drug  devel- 
opment in  Us  early  stages,  partlcitlarly  if 
some  unexplained  side  effect  Is  seen.  In  tbe 
present  enviroiunent  the  opportunity  for 
serendipity  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  drug  discovery.  This  is  disconcerting  for 
as  I  look  back  over  the  past  35  years,  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  oxu-  im- 
portant dnigs  bad  an  element  of  serendipity 


In  tbelr  deTtiopment,  some  almost  com- 
pletely like  cortisone  and  others  in  park  like 
allopurlnol.  Who  would  have  been  willing 
to  pay  the  ooets  and  Invest  the  enornxnia 
amount  of  manpower  and  facilities  to  syn- 
thesize cortisone  and  to  make  it  available 
for  clinical  studies  with  only  Addison's  dis- 
ease as  the  motivating  factor? 

To  put  this' into  more  realistic  terms,  tbe 
logistics  of  carrying  out  the  preclinical 
studies  on  cortisone  essential  for  today's 
IND  would  require  the  consumption  of  15- 
36  kilograms  of  cortisone  before  a  single 
doee  could  be  admlnletered  to  a  patleuk. 
Having  participated  personally  m  the  devel- 
opement  of  cortisone,  I  am  positive  it  would 
have  never  happened,  in  our  lifetime  at  least, 
if  these  limitations  had  to  be  okrcome.  It 
took  several  years  of  a  large  8cale\3llabora- 
tive  effort  between  the  late  Nobel\|aureate 
B.  C.  Kendall  and  hU  people  at  thSVayo 
Clinic  and  tbe  Merck  group  of  chemlsomad' 
chemical  engineers  to  synthesize  cortisone 
for  the  first  time  and  to  produce  only  600 
grams,  herculean  effort  In  those  days. 

This  situation,  the  upward  spiral  of  re- 
search costs  and  tbe  enormous  difficulty  of 
obtaining  affirmative  regulatory  action  repre- 
sent terrific  obstacles  to  tbe  research  people 
In  the  pharmaceutical  industry  who  like 
good  scientists  would  like  to  follow  all  prom- 
ising leads  in.  tbe  search  for  medicinal  agents 
before  concentrating  on  a  single  chemical. 
The  present  situation  is  forcing  early  deci- 
sions when  observations  and  data  are  Inade- 
quate and  when  sound  conclusions  are  as 
tenuous  as  a  roll  of  the  dice. 

Frequently,  we  see  references  to  statements 
that  aspirin  and  penicillin  would  never  be 
approved  by  FDA  under  present  NDA  re- 
quirements. This  Is  nonsense  and  should 
be  put  to  rest  completely. 

There  Is  no  question  that  aspirin  and  peni- 
cillin would  obtam  FDA  approval  and  would 
be  made  available  as  a  prescription  drug  pro- 
vided the  sponsoring  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies would  not  become  discouraged  along 
the  lengthy  and  difficult  road  of  obtaining 
an  NDA.  But  I  believe  that  in  this  polemic 
the  real  question  has  not  been  answered, 
namely:  would  aspirin  be  made  available  at 
all  if  It  were  discovered  today?  Would  any 
company  under  present  circumstances  be 
willing  to  undertake  and  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  aspirin  as  a  drug  knowing  the 
difficulties  in  demonstrating  its  effectiveness 
in  the  indications  for  which  aspirin  is  used 
and  knowing  that  It  has  significant  side  ef- 
fects some  of  which  occasionally  can  be 
serious? 

Obviously.  If  costs  and  manpower  needs 
are  overwhelming,  fewer  drugs  will  be  intro- 
duced because  fewer  compounds  with  inter- 
esting drug  poeslbUltles  wlU  be  brought  to 
the  clinic.  No  one  could  afford  to  study  most 
of  them  in  patients. 

As  I  view  the  developments  of  the  past  few 
years,  I  gain  the  impression  that  the  major 
emphasis  of  tbe  chief  regulatory  agency,  FDA, 
seems  to  be  to  protect  the  public  from  drugs 
with  a  potential  for  harm,  or,  to  quote  one 
of  the  top  FDA  officials,  "to  come  as  close  to 
absolute  safety  as  possible"  ...  It  is  this 
kind  of  philosophy  that  makes  me  feel  that 
neither  FDA  nor  any  other  agency  has  the 
mission  of  accelerating  the  availability  to  the 
sick  of  new  agents  with  therapeutic  poten- 
tial not  attainable  by  the  existing  drugs. 

In  this  concept,  I  am  not  thinking  about 
statistics  of  drug  Introduction  but  rather 
about  the  human  suffering  .  .  .  the  man  or 
woman  or  child  who  suffers  an  affliction, 
while  help  Is  possibly  within  technological 
reach.  There  is  no  way  truly  to  quantify  pain. 
Just  as  there  is  no  way  to  quantify  comfort 
brought  about  by  past  medical  studies.  You 
have  to  experlenee  it  yourself,  or  see  It  in  the 
eyes  of  patients  who  have  been  helped,  or  in 
the  faces  of  their  families,  as  the  burden  and 
dread  of  illness  is  lifted.  When  you  see  these 
things,  you  become  less  tolerant  of  delays  in 
the  developments  of  promising  medications. 
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A  major  consequence  of  tbe  new  drug  reg- 
ulations Is  tbe  release  of  Important  new  drugs 
abroad  much  before  they  are  available  in 
this  country  (if  Indeed,  they  ever  become 
available  in  this  covintry).  In  April  of  last 
year  Paul  DeHaen  published  his  so-called 
"watch  list"  of  drugs  In  research  in  tbe  V.8Jk.. 
which  he  considered  of  some  importance.  Of 
that  list  of  50  drugs,  31  of  them  were  already 
being  marketed  abroad,  some  of  them  for 
considerable  time. 

Now,  of  course,  some  of  these  might  be  con- 
sidered more  Important  than  others.  But  one 
must  ask  the  question :  Important  to  whom? 
To  tbe  patient  whose  condition  is  Improved 
or  controlled  by  a  particular  drug,  that  medi- 
cinal is  the  most  important  In  the  world. 
What  does  it  matter  to  him  If  statistics  show 
that  most  other  people  are  helped  by  some 
other  drug  or  that  his  is  a  relatively  rare 
situation? 

The  lag  between  other  countries  and  the 
United  States  has  not  been  limited  Just  to 
drugs  of  possible  benefit  to  a  mere  handful 
of  patients.  Take  Rifampin,  for  instance,  a 
drug  considered  to  be  a  major  break  through 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  which  be- 
came available  In  Italy  in  1968  and  in  Eng- 
land in  1969,  but  It  wasn't  untU  May  1971 
that  it  was  approved  in  the  United  States.  It 
Is  worth  noting  that  37,000  Americans  were 
stricken  with  tuberculosis  in  1970,  and  6,000 
died  from  it. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  lag  pe- 
riods which  are  distressing.  Furosemlde 
(Lasix;  Hoecnst)  was  introduced  in  Germany 
in  1964  but  became  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
after  a  delay  of  6  years.  Last  year  fluphena- 
zme  decanoate  (Prolixin  Decanoate;  Squibb) 
was  {^proved  in  the  United  States  for  use  in 
the  management  of  manifestations  of  schizo- 
phrenia; five  years  after  it  has  been  available 
in  England  and  Germany.  The  antibacterial 
drugs,  Ampicillin  and  Cephalaxin  were  re- 
leased two  years  earlier  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  the  U.S.A.;  carbenlclllln  three  years  ear- 
lier. The  specific  antidote  for  iron  poisoning 
deferoxamine  (Desferal)  was  introduced  in 
Great  Britam  in  1962  and  In  the  United 
States  In  1968.  The  use  of  Azathlc^rine  for 
renal  transplantations  in  the  United  States 
was  delayed  four  years. 

Very  recently  I  received  a  list  of  drugs  from 
a  very  distinguished  British  physician  which 
he  considered  to  be  very  useful  m  the  prac- 
tice of  medlcme.  The  drugs  on  this  list  are 
available  in  Great  Britain  but  not  in  the 
United  States.  The  list  Is  long  and  I  think 
that  most  knowledgeable  clinicians  in  the 
U.S.A.  would  regard  these  drugs  as  useful. 

Among  the  hypotensive  agents  are  Bethani- 
dlne  and  Debrlsoquine  which  are  regarded  as 
effective  and  no  more  hazardous  than  guan- 
ethidlne.  In  fact.  Dr.  Edward  Fries  who  re- 
ceived the  Lasker  Award  in  1971  for  his  classic 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  drugs  In  reduc- 
ing morbidity  and  mortality  from  high  blood 
pressure  was,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
January  28,  1972  edition  of  Medical  World 
News,  critical  of  FDA  for  not  approving 
bethanldine  which  has  been  available  in 
Great  Britain  for  at  least  ten  years. 

The  absence  of  cromoglycate  sodium  (Fl- 
son's  Intal)  from  the  United  States  for  the 
treatment  of  allergic  asthmatic  patients  is 
perplexing.  According  to  reports  from  Great 
Britain,  Intal  has  demonstrated,  since  its  re- 
lease four  years  ago,  definite  advantages  in 
a  large  fraction  of  asthmatics. 

In  the  field  of  bacterial  infectious  diseases, 
fusldic  acid  is  still  unavailable  in  the  U.8.A. 
but  perhaps  a  more  disconcerting  situation 
involves  a  combination  of  the  sulfa  drug, 
sulfamethoxazole,  and  the  folic  acid  anta- 
gonist, trimethoprim  which  was  released  In 
Great  Britain  in  1968  under  the  names  of 
Septrin  and  Bactrirn.  The  two  drugs  in  this 
combination  act  synergistlcally  m  the  control 
of  bacterial  infections. 

Among  other  drugs  released  in  Great  Brit- 
ain but  unavailable  in  tbe  XJJBJi.  are: 


(1)  tbe  antloonTulsants  SuUhtame  and 
CarbamazejHne 

(2)  the  potassium  sparing  diuretic,  AmU- 
oride 

(3)  Carbenoxolone,  a  valuable  drug  for 
peptic  ulcer 

(4)  Practolol,  believed  to  be  a  better  beta 
blocker  than  Propanolol. 

And  as  we  examine  this  record  and  assess 
the  lag  times  In  terms  of  human  lives  and 
human  suffering,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
how  many  deaths  In  the  United  States  could 
have  been  averted  or  how  much  morbidity 
could  have  been  prevented  if  these  mtiming 
drtigs  were  made  available  in  the  Umted 
States  even  one  year  earlier. 

We  must  also  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  discharging  our  obligations  to  the  people 
of  this  covmtry  by  accepting  this  time  lag 
in  the  name  of  an  "unreallstlcally  high 
margin  of  safety"  a  phrase  recently  used  by 
Dr.  John  Larragh,  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Columbia  University's  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  In  criticizing  FDA  for  holding 
up  of  four  antlhypotenslve  drugs.  Indeed, 
our  obligation  to  the  people  is  to  make  avail- 
able the  most  effective  medicines  of  the  day. 
To  do  anything  less  than  this  would  be  fall- 
ing In  our  responsibilities.  And  in  this  "time 
lag"  that  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  such  countries  as  England,  Germany, 
France  and  Sweden,  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
would  sviggest  that  their  regulatory  agencies 
are  less  expertise  or  less  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the  patient  than  ours. 

Undoubtedly,  this  Ume  lag  is  due  in  part 
to  the  failure  or  delay  In  filing  an  IND  or 
NDA.  If  this  situation  exists  and  is  impor- 
tant, it  is  easy  to  understand.  A  fear  com- 
plex pervades  the  people  of  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  in  their  dealings  and  relation- 
ships with  the  people  of  FDA.  In  fact,  this 
same  fear  prevails  among  a  large  segment 
of  the  medical  profession,  particularly  among 
many  of  the  clinical  investigators. 

A  sad  conunentary  on  this  situation  is  the 
1971  statement  of  the  Cutter  Laboratories 
to  its  stockholders,  "After  a  great  deal  of 
soul  searching  and  analysis,  we  reluctantly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  today's  re- 
search and  regulatory  environment,  we  could 
no  longer  continue  our  effort  to  develop 
pharmaceutical  specialities.  Thus,  we  have 
terminated  a  research  program  in  this  area 
that  began  In  1057  .  .  .". 

These  are  the  situations  that  need  for  their 
resolution  the  beet  scientific  minds  in  the 
health  sciences.  These  are  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  must  be  deliberated  dispassion- 
ately in  symposia  and  meetings  involving 
medical  scientists  and  Informed  people  from 
different  walks  of  life  including  people  from 
the  government.  And  these  are  matters  that 
should  be  discussed  and  weighed  in  objec- 
tive forums  and  not  In  congressional  bear- 
ings. 

All  this  brings  us  back  to  the  pharmaceu- 
tical Industry  and  to  the  critical  situation 
its  research  people  face.  Nevertheless,  we 
can't  turn  back  the  clock  nor  would  we  want 
to  if  we  could. 

Public  interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and  in  its  regula- 
tion by  government  is  here  to  stay.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  pharmsu^utlcal  indvistry 
and  the  medical  researchers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  regulatory  agencies  will  learn 
to  work  together  more  closely  for  the  good 
health  of  all  people,  learning  from  experi- 
ences in  the  United  States  and  from  experi- 
ences in  other  countries  such  as  Great  Britain 
which  also  have  had  a  long  tradition  of  good 
medicine  and  good  medical  research.  Every- 
one associated  with  health  problems  wants 
sensible  regulation  of  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry but,  without  what  looks  to  many,  tbe 
obstacles  which  are  stlfilng  progress. 

Sir  Derrick  Dunlop  in  his  Lister  Memorial 
Lecture  of  October  1972  titled  Medicines, 
government,  doctors  and  pharmacists  ana- 
lyzed the  contributions  and  abuses  of  the 


pharmaceutical  industry  and  made  this  ob- 
servation. "In  some  future  Utopia,  non-profit 
motivations  may  produce  the  same  result 
without  side  effects.  Till  then,  we  must  take 
the  world  as  we  find  it,  remembering  that 
since  the  October  Revolution,  the  state  owned 
industries  In  the  USSR  and  Its  satelUtes  have 
hardly  produced  a  single  new  medicine  of 
therapeutic  Importance.  We  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  kill  the  goose  which  has  laid  so 
many  golden  therapeutic  eggs  by  excessive 
bureaucratic  restriction — still  worse,  I  think, 
by  nationalization." 

Now  what  can  we  do  about  this — and  when 
I  ask  this  question  I  am  mindful  that  this 
is  your  chaUenge.  How  can  we  get  the  vital 
process  of  drug  discovery  and  development 
moving  ahead  once  again  at  a  rate  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  patients  and  more 
reflective  of  the  great  medical  capability 
that  has  been  developed  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  past  several  decades. 

First  there  are  the  technical  problems  In 
drug  development  many  of  which  are  sub- 
jects for  examination  by  the  people  of  t.hi« 
symposltim.  There  is  so  much  trtily  unknown 
and  unpredictable  in  the  life  sciences  as  com- 
pared to  what  is  known  and  predictable.  It 
Is  tbe  darkness  of  inadequate  knowledge 
which  conjures  fear  in  the  minds  of  people 
and  until  much  of  this  darkness  is  lifted 
progress  will  continue  to  be  slow. 

In  the  field  of  pharmacogenetics — the  re- 
lationship between  genetic  factors  and  drug 
efficacy  and  safety — needs  to  be  opened  up 
much  more  extensively  and  much  more  rap- 
idly. We  must  learn  why  a  particular  drug 
is  effective  in  some  patients,  not  in  others 
and  why  some  patients  experience  manifes- 
tations of  toxicity  while  others  do  not.  We 
must  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our 
knowledge  of  pharmacogenetics  Is  so  well 
develop>ed  that  physicians  will  be  able  to 
predict  with  accuracy  whether  a  patient 
should  or  should  not  be  treated  with  a  par- 
ticular drug.  In  a  similar  way,  the  signifi- 
cance of  animal  data  needs  to  be  understood 
particularly  in  terms  of  pharmacological  and 
toxicologlcal  responses  in  man. 

There  Is  one  more  area  of  darkness  that 
needs  to  be  lifted.  This  concerns  the 
frightening  observations  of  the  past  10  years 
on  carcinogenesis,  mutagenesis  and  terato- 
genesls  in  experimental  animals  produced  by 
certain  chemicals  and  drugs  and  the  in  vitro 
observations  of  these  substances  producing 
breakage  of  chromosomes  and  cell  trans- 
formations. Now  what  do  these  observations 
mean  In  terms  of  man?  It  Is  clear  that  we 
must  mount  a  massive  study  on  these  phe- 
nomena since  the  specter  of  carcinogenesis 
and  mutagenesis  bangs  over  our  environment 
as  well  and  Is  beginning  to  affect  our 
economy. 

Now  these  are  problems  which  concern 
everyone  and  until  some  fundamental  an- 
swers appear,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
objectivity.  It  is  here  that  I  feel  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  and  the  universities  must 
work  closely  together — industry  with  finan- 
cial support,  and  the  universities  with  its 
people  and  faculties.  This  will  be  a  very 
costly  program  and  Industry  must  bear  moat 
of  Its  cost,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  no 
other  sources  of  funds  are  available.  While 
the  pharmaceutical  industry  spends  a  high 
portion  of  Its  profits  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, there  Is  much  more  it  must  af- 
ford. Indeed,  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  pharmaceutical  indiistry  since  it  can 
help  obtain  answers  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems now  haunting  society  and  at  the  same 
time  give  some  support  to  research  in  the 
life  sciences  during  these  difficult  times.  This 
Is  the  time  that  Industry  can  help  fill  the 
breach  the  government  has  created  when  It 
drastically  cut  funds  for  medical  schools, 
cimics  and  research  institutions.  I  have  never 
felt  that  Industry  has  done  enough  for  the 
university,  the  cradle  of  knowledge,  nor  have 
I  felt  proud  when  people  of  influe.nce  have 
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obaerred  from  time  to  time  that  marketing 
and  promotion  expenses  In  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  are  very  substantial  when 
compared  to  research  exi>endltures. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  largely  about  the  In- 
volvement and  responsibilities  of  other  par- 
ticipants In  this  complex  business  of  drug 
development.  Chiefly,  I  have  dealt  with  the 
regulatory  agency,  the  drug  Industry  and  the 
research  scientist,  all  of  whom  must  examme 
•  their  own  contributions,  attitudes,  and  com- 
mitments to  the  task  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
'   the  sick. 

In  working  out  solutions  to  the  many  prob- 
lems, each  of  the  groups  Involved  must  come 
to  understand  the  whole  process  of  drug  de- 
velopment and  ^proval,  so  that  each  can 
better  appreciate  the  specific  problems  and 
'  needs  of  the  other  groups.  In  other  w<»d8, 
■  their  Interests  and  concerns  must  extend 
beyond  the  more  narrow  confines  of  what 
might  be  considered  their  area  of  expertla*. 

And  nowhere  Is  this  more  true  than  the 
brotul  field  of  clinical  pharmacology  which  I 
define  as  the  entire  process  of  predicting  axxl 
measuring  the  values  and  limitations  of 
drugs  in  man. 

I  believe  that  clinical  pharmacology  and 
particularly  its  leaders,  such  aa  those  gath- 
ered here,  have  both  a  unique  opportunity 
and  q>eclflc  responsibility  to  help  correct 
the  broader  problems  that  retard  evolution 
of  new  drugs  in  this  country. 

If  we  agree  that  there  has  been  adverse 
Unpact  on  drug  development  by  such  social 
phenomena  as  false  consumerism,  oppor- 
tunistic politics  and  regulatory  bureaucracy, 
then  the  people  in  this  room  must  find  a  way 
of  dealing  with  these  problems  as  well  aa 
problems  that  relate  exclusively  to  clinical 
pharmacology.  If,  seeing  things  happen  we 
dont  agree  with  and  we  are  willing  to  stand 
by  and  let  them  happen — if  we  do  not  mvolve 
ourselves — we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Now  what  else  can  be  done  to  help  the 
situation? 

Firat,  we  can  reinforce  the  quality  of  our 
professional  i>erformance — In  study  design, 
m  peer  review,  in  patient  consent,  in  data 
analysis — so  that  new  knowledge  and  new 
standards  are  more  uniformly  characteristic 
of  our  endeavors. 

Second,  we  can  strengthen — at  the  same 
time  as  we  work  to  minimize  risk  and  maxi- 
mize benefit — public,  political  and  regula- 
tory awareness  that  certain  risks  must  be  ac- 
cepted If  the  desired  benefits  for  patients  are 
to  be  achieved. 

Third,  we  can  convince  sponsors  of  drug 
research,  whether  public  or  private  institu- 
tions that  they  increasingly  provide  data, 
resources  smd  direction,  permitting  the  grow- 
ing capability  of  clinical  pharmacology  to 
be  exploited  to  the  fullest  in  tenns  of  the 
patients  welfare. 

Fourth,  we  can  take  the  Initiative  and 
make  sure  our  professional  voice  is  heard 
e>very  time  the  values  and  Umltatlons  of  new 
drugs  are  debated  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
Instead  of  slttmg  back  and  permitting  Con- 
gress and  their  executive  agencies  to  select 
witnesses  whose  misguided  zeal  permits  mis- 
conception to  dominate  the  public  record. 

Fifth,  we  can  more  effectively  pcutlclpate 
In  the  advisory  committees  and  expert  panels 
of  FDA  and  other  regulatory  and  non-regula- 
tory agencies  of  the  government.  All  of  us 
would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  there  that 
key  decisions  are  made  effecting  the  future 
of  both  cllnica]  pharmacology  and  of  medi- 
cine. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  new  concept  which  was 
presented  by  Stanley  Lebergott  University 
Professor  of  Wesleyan  University  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  on  March  14,  1073.  In 
discussing  the  Isg  time  problem  of  new  drug 
Introduction  In  the  United  States,  Professor 
LelMrgott  suggested  that  lists  of  all  new 
druffi  unAvaUable  In  the  UjSA.  but  avallabls 


In  other  countries  be  published  periodically 
so  that  professional  pressures  might  be 
exerted  on  the  regulatory  agencies  and  on 
the  pharmaceutical  company  for  the  benefit 
of  patients.  I  like  this  concept  and  suggest 
It  be  expanded.  I  would  like  to  see  a  group 
of  people,  scientists  and  laymen,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
be  assigned  the  task  of  monitoring  the  list- 
ings and  Influencmg  the  release  of  new  use- 
fxil  drugs  that  are  unavailable  In  the  VB.A. 
It  would  be  their  Job  to  find  out  why  such 
drugs  are  being  held  up  and  to  exert  moral 
pressure  whenever  they  believe  it  essential. 
In  concluding  my  talk,  I  want  to  stress  that 
I  believe  completely  that  the  future  of  drug 
discovery  and  development  has  never  been 
brighter.  What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  nurture 
o\ir  d^Mkbilitles  and  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patient.  I  believe  m  the 
ingenuity  of  man  and  I'm  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  the  problems  we  now  face  In 
evolving  new  medicines  will  be  met — and  will 
be  met  on  the  basis  of  professional  knowl- 
edge and  judgement.  We  can  accelerate  the 
process  If  we  accelerate' our  Involvement  in 
programs  and  forums  such  as  this  one  where 
we  can  talk  as  scientists,  free  from  political 
pressures  and  free  from  the  fear  complex 
which  has  frozen  the  scientists  involved  in 
new  drug  research.  With  this  kind  of  dedica- 
tion, new  drug  research  knows  no  limitations. 


UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldoat.  yes- 
terday the  Lo6  Angeles  Times  carried  a 
front-page  story  about  a  letter  sent  by 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  to  the  stockholders 
of  that  company. 

The  letter  urged  that  the  United  States 
"should  work  more  closely  with  the  Arab 
governments  to  build  up  and  enhance 
our  relations  with  the  Arab  people." 

I,  for  one,  find  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  U.S. 
posture  toward  the  participants  in  the 
Mideast  conflict  to  be  totally  unjus- 
tifiable. I  have  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia and  expressed  my  concern. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  O.  N.,  Miller 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

AxraimT  3, 1073. 
O.  N.  Mn.TXK, 

Chalmuat  of  the  Board,  Standard  (M  Co.  of 
CaUfomia,  San  Franeiaeo,  Calif. 

Dkab  Otto:  I  was  nnost  distressed  by  your 
July  20  letter  to  Standard  OU  of  California 
stockholders.  It  has  been  widely  interpretad 
as  implying  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment shoiild  reduce  or  vrlthdraw  Its  support 
of  Israel  because  of  our  reliance  on  Arabian 
oil. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Standard  Oil 
is  far  more  dependent  on  Arabian  oil  than 
la  the  United  States.  I  can  understand  yovur 
desire  as  chairman  of  the  board  to  ensure 
uninterrupted  oil  supplies  for  the  good  of 
Standard  Oil.  But  I  do  not  share  your  ap- 
parent Inference  that  what  U  good  for  Stand- 
ard OU  Is  necessarily  good  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

Indeed,  I'm  not  siire  that  what  you  rec- 
ommend Is  even  good  for  Standard  Oil.  It  Is 
certainly  not  my  view  that  continuing  sup- 
plies can  best  be  assured  by  a  change  in  TJ3. 
foreign  policy  In  favor  of  the  Arab  nations 
against  Israel. 


Peace  in  the  Middle  Kast  Is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  uninterrupted  oU  production.  And 
American  support  of  Israel  Is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  peace  Va  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  a 
stabilizing  force  designed  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  by  offsetting  Soviet  aid  to 
the  Arab  nations. 

The  present  American  policy  In  the  Middle 
East  is  a  continuation  of  a  policy  that  has 
been  carried  on  successfully  by  the  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nlzon 
administrations  with  the  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan supp<^  of  the  Congress.  It  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States  and,  I  sus- 
pect. In  the  best  mterest  of  Standard  Oil  as 
weu. 

I  am  determined  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  see 
that  it  Is  continued  without  diminution  In 
any  respect.  The  decision  of  he  Congress,  In 
which  I  jomed,  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  Is  yet  another  In- 
dication of  American  determination  not  to 
become  dependent  on  Mideast  oil. 
OordlaUy. 

ALAH  CSAKSTON. 


AMERICAN      INDEPENDENCE      DAY 
FESTIVAL  IN  REBILD,  DENMARK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we,  in 
this  country,  celebrated  our  Independ- 
ence Day,  a  Michigan  choral  group 
Joined  a  Danish-American  observance  of 
our  independence  holiday. 

A  34-member  chorale  from  the  nation- 
ally known  and  respected  Interlochen 
Arts  Academy  performed  at  the  Ameri- 
can Independence  Day  Festival  in  Re- 
bild,  Denmark.  And  we,  in  Michigan,  are 
especially  proud  of  their  appearance  for 
it  confirms  the  international  pride  in  the 
United  States  and  the  products  of  her 
cultural  heritage. 

The  festival,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Rebild  National  Pflftt  Society  is  cele- 
brated to  commemorate  the  warm  friend 
ship  between  Denmark  and  the  United 
States.  Since  its  inception  in  1912,  the 
festival  has  been  presented  in  Rebild,  a 
small  village  in  Northern  Jutland,  Den- 
maiic.  and  currently  draws  between  20- 
000  and  40,000  visitors  each  year.  In 
addition,  it  Is  completely  televised  and 
radio  coverage  reaches  many  European 
coimtrles. 

Although  three  Interlochen  conductors 
have  presided  over  European  podiums  in 
the  past,  the  invitation  to  the  chorale 
marks  the  first  overseas  trip  for  any 
Interlochen  student  group.  The  chorale, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kenneth  W. 
Jewell,  is  the  elite  vocal  ensemble  of  the 
of  the  larger  Interlochen  Arts  Academy 
choir. 

Dr.  Jewell  also  conductor  of  the  acad- 
emy choir  and  director  of  choral  music 
at  Interlochen  has  been  a  music  educa- 
tor and  conductor  in  Michigan  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  also  conducts  the 
highly  respected  professional  winging 
group,  the  Kenneth  Jewell  Chorale  of 
Detroit  which  has  earned  a  prominent 
national  reputation  for  its  work  with  the 
Detroit  Symphony. 

Indeed,  the  academy  has  put  real 
meaning  into  their  philosophy  of  artistic 
Involvement.  For  they  are,  assuredly, 
"dedicated  to  world  friendship  through 
the  universal  language  of  the  arts"— 
and  we  can  all  take  pride  in  their  rep- 
resentation of  the  United  States. 
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RE&CARKS  OF  SENATOR  EDWARD  W. 
BROOK&  CONCERNINO  THE  REF- 
UGEE SITUATION  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  in  the  Senate  is  heartsick 
at  the  deepening  tragedy  in  Cambodia. 
Reports  today  indicate  that  fighting  is 
now  taking  place  on  the  immediate  out- 
skirts of  Phnom  Penh.  The  southern  de- 
fenses of  the  city  are  apparently  under 
extreme  pressure  from  the  insurgents. 

Most  distressing  is  the  fact  that  this 
intensified  fighting  has  further  increased 
the  tragic  situation  of  the  refugees.  In 
my  recent  report  on  Indochina,  I  wrote 
that  there  were  in  April  1973,  upward  of 
300,000  refugees  in  the  capital  city  of 
Phnom  Penh.  As  the  fighting  has  con- 
tinued over  the  intervening  months,  I  am 
positive  that  the  number  of  refugees 
in  the  city  has  significantly  increased. 
Permanent  and  lasting  improvement  of 
the  refugees'  lives  will  occur  only  when 
the  killing  has  ceased  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  villages  and  to 
a  more  normal  existence.  Unfortunately, 
it  does  not  appear  likely  that  this  wUl 
take  place  in  the  near  future.  Therefore, 
we  are  left  with  a  situation  where,  with- 
out extensive  U.S.  humanitarian  aid,  the 
tragedy  could  be  compounded  tenfold. 

The  SMlministration  has  stated  its  in- 
tent to  continue  to  give  all  the  economic 
military,  and  diplomatic  assistance  it 
can  under  the  law  once  the  August  15 
deadline  is  reached.  I  have  yet  to  receive 
clarification  on  exactly  what  Is  meant  by 
this  stated  intent.  Congress  must  make 
sure  that  any  further  aid  to  Cambodia  is 
strictly  in  compliance  with  the  law.  My 
hope  is  that  the  major  portion  of  any 
such  aid  will  be  directly  allocated  for 
relief  purposes.  Immediate  efforts  to  al- 
locate Justified  amounts  for  relief  of  the 
suffering  refugees  will  receive  my  sup- 
port. 

In  all  good  conscience  we  cannot,  we 
must  not  fall  to  exhibit  our  concern  and 
commitment*  to  helping  the  victims  of 
this  war. 


THE   POSSIBIUTY  OP  PEACE  FOR 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  several  months  I  have  frequently 
uttered  my  opposition  to  continued  U.S. 
military  activities  in  Cambodia.  On 
August  15  of  this  year  that  involvement 
is  to  come  to  an  end.  I  am  distressed  that 
the  termination  of  the  bombing  will  likely 
not  occur  so<Hier.  Nevertheless,  some 
comfort  can  be  taken  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  date  certain  for  the  final  ces- 
sation of  our  military  activities  in 
Indochina. 

As  this  tragic  military  involvnnent 
comes  to  an  end,  it  would  be  myopic  not 
to  balance  our  revulsion  at  our  contri- 
bution to  the  tragedy  of  Cambodia  with 
a  recognition  that  others,  speclflcaUy  the 
North  Vietnamese,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  evil  of  this  war  by  failing 
to  exhibit  a  willingness  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Cambodia.  Such  a  with- 
drawal would  certainly  have  been  in  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Paris  peace 
agreements  of  January  ot  this  year. 


There  are  approximate  30,000  to 
40,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cam> 
bodla  according  to  VB.  sources.  For  the 
past  5  to  6  months  the  secondary  role 
of  thes*  troops  has  been  to  provide  sup- 
port functions  for  the  Cambodian  insur- 
gents. The  North  Vietnamese  Army  has 
not  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tive fighting.  Their  primary  role  has  been 
that  of  insuring  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
cess to  and  control  of  the  various  salients 
into  South  Vietnam  from  Cambodia. 

While  the  North  T^etnamese  troops 
have  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
fighting  in  Cambodia,  they  nevertheless 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  confiict,  providing  the  ma- 
terial supplies  and  moral  support  needed 
for  the  Insurgents  to  carry  on  the 
struggle.  In  a  very  real  sense,  they  have 
played  a  role  for  the  insurgents  similar 
to  that  played  by  the  United  States  for 
the  present  regime. 

Any  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in 
Cambodia  should  be  predicated.  In  part, 
upon  a  tacit  North  Vietnamese  agree- 
ment to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Cam- 
bodia on  a  date  certain  basis.  If  they  are 
unwilling  to  do  this  then  the  world  should 
clearly  recognize  Hanoi's  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  any  further  deterioration 
in  the  situation. 

Regardless  of  whatever  action  the 
North  Vietnamese  may  take,  it  is  clear 
that  any  further  involvement  of  the  U.8. 
military  in  Cambodia  would  be  both  un- 
wise and  dysfunctioned  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  This  is  a  reality  that  must  be 
faced.  It  is  a  reality  that  should  preclude 
any  agreement  by  Congress  to  a  request 
for  an  extension  of  the  bombing  dateline. 

As  in  most  wars,  there  are  no  winners 
in  Cambodia,  only  victims.  Should  Csun- 
bodia  fall  to  the  Insurgents  in  the  near 
future,  the  victory  for  them  will  likely 
be  a  "pyrrhlc"  one.  Their  country  has 
been  so  ravaged  by  the  "winds  of  war" 
that  it  will' be  many  years  before  tran- 
quility will  return  to  the  Combodlan 
people,  a  pe(H>le  for  whom  I  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  affection.  My  intent  is  to  do 
everything  possible  to  hasten  the  time 
when  the  Khmer's  can  once  again  live 
in  peace.  I  trust  a  similar  Intent  exists 
throughout  the  Congress. 


OUR  HIDDEN  VIETNAM  CASUAL- 
TIES: DOES  NOBODY  REALLY 
CARE? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington-Star  News  has  recently 
published  a  series  of  articles  by  Michael 
Satchell.  describing  the  difficulty  many 
^^etnam  veterans  are  experiencing  in 
readjusting  to  civiUan  life,  and  the,  at 
times,  tragic  consequences  when  their 
readjustment  is  not  achieved.  He  quotes 
a  veteran  as  saying: 

That  was  what  was  wrong  with  this  god- 
damn war.  Nobody  cared  except  those  that 
went  over.  And  now  nobody  cares  about  us. 

HlA  articles  describe  how  some  veterans 
reacted  to  this  situation  on  their  return 
home  when  they  tried  to  take  their  place 
again  in  civilian  society.  The  readjust- 
ment dUDculties  in  some  cases  led  to 
marriage  breakups,  and  such  tragedies 


as  unsocial  behavior,  criminal  acts  and 
even  suicide  and  manslaughter. 

These  tragic  episodes  did  not  occur 
immediately  after  discharge  from  Uie 
armed  services,  but  in  many  cases  oc- 
curred some  2  or  3  years  later. 

Mr.  President,  while  previous  wars 
have  had  their  psychiatric  casualties, 
the  so-called  "post-Vietnam  syndrome" 
may  well  be  more  pronoimced  and  more 
frequent  in  its  incidence.  And  the  time 
lag  seems  unprecedented.  This  pattern 
was  first  dramatized,  insofar  as  I  am 
aware,  at  oversight  hearings  I  held  in 
1969  and  1970  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conunlttee, 
and  in  the  last  2  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospi- 
tals of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  I  first  in- 
troduced legislation  on  June  17,  1971 — 
then  included  in  S.  2091  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress— to  make  these  returning  veterans 
eligible  for  readjustment  medical  coun- 
selling in  Veterans'  Administration  faci- 
liUes. 

This  provision  was  also  included  in 
legislation,  called  the  "Veterans  Drug 
«uid  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973,"  twice  passed  by  the 
Senate — in  S.  2108  last  Congress  and  in 
S.  284  passed  this  session  on  March  6. 
1973,  by  an  87-to-2  vote.  More  specifi- 
cally. It  would  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  readjustment 
medical  counseling  and  appropriate  fol- 
lowup  care  to  each  Vietnam  era  veteran 
with  other  than  a  dishonorable  discharge 
upon  the  veteran's  request.  The  pru*- 
pose  of  this  provision  is  to  make  fully 
available — and  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  use  of — the  full  resources  of  the 
VA's  medical  services  to  those  returning 
veterans  who  feel  the  need  for  profes- 
sional counseling  to  help  them  in  their 
readjustment  to  civilian  life.  I  believe 
that  in  the  sensitive  field  of  psychologi- 
cal or  psychiatric  counseling,  availabil- 
ity, and  ease  of  access  to  such  services 
must  be  emphasized  and  all  necessary 
barriers  removed.  A  recently  returned 
veteran  should  know  that  help  is  avail- 
able, and  that  if  he  asks  for  it  his  re- 
quest will  be  siieedily  and  compassion- 
ately honored. 

Under  present  VA  law  and  regulations, 
a  veteran  is  not  eligible  for  out^Mitient 
care  unless  it  is  established  that  he  is 
suffering  from  a  service-connected  con- 
dition or  is  in  need  of  hospitalization. 
Under  this  new  provision,  all  VA  facul- 
ties which  can  assist  In  readjustment 
will  be  made  more  visible  and  accessible. 
The  provision  of  readjustment  counsel- 
ing in  all  VA  faclUtles  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  VA  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery — taking  full  advan- 
tage of  its  skilled  staff  consisting  of  some 
961  psychologists.  304  psychologists  at- 
tendants and  technicians,  707  psychology 
trainees,  2,196  social  workers,  335  social 
worker  associates,  and  479  social  work 
trainees — can  be  of  signiflc^t  assist- 
ance to  the  successful  readjustment  of 
large  numbers  oi  recently  discharged 
veterans. 

In  addition,  current  law  In  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  provides  a  presump- 
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tlon  of  service  connection  for  an  acUre 
psychosis  developed  within  2  years  of 
dischtu^e  from  service.  The  Senate  has 
twice  passed  my  amendment — also  in- 
cluded In  S.  2108  and  S.  284 — to  extend 
tills  period  to  3  yesu's  after  discharge 
and  to  make  it  applicable  to  any  psy- 
chosis rather  than  only  an  active 
psychosis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  provisions  from 
S.  284  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  explanatory  material  from  the  com- 
mittee report  (No.  93-56) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  284 
A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  17  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  aTaUabUlty  of 
comprehensive  treatment  and  rebablllta- 
tlve  services  and  programs  for  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  sutTerlng  from  alcoholism, 
drug  dependence,  or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse 
dlsabUltles.  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  act 
of  1973". 

Sec.  3.  Section  602  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "an  active"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a";    and 

(2)  striking  out  "two  years"  both  times 
It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "three  years". 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  612  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"I  ei2A.  Eligibility  for  readjustment  medical 
counseling 

"The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3103  of  this  title  and  wlthtn 
the  limits  of  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties, shall  furnish  readjustment  medical 
counseling  and  appropriate  fcllowup  care 
and  treatment  under  this  subchapter  to  any 
person  who  served  In  the  active  military 
naval,  or  air  service  during  the  Vietnam 
era  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from with  other  than  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge and  who  requests  such  counseling  In 
order  to  assist  such  person  In  readjusting 
to  civilian  life  following  his  discharge  or 
release  from  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Ad- 
mlnlstTator,  In  cooperaton  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  shall  take  appropriate  action, 
as  provided  in  section  241  of  this  title,  to 
Insure  that  all  veterans  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  section  are  advised  of  their  eligi- 
bility for  such  assistance  and  are  encouraged 
to  take  full  advantage  thereof." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  below 

"612  Eligibility  for  medical  treatment." 

the  following: 

"612A.  Eligibility  for  readjustment  medical 
counseling." 


Psychiatric  Carx  and  Reaojttstment 
Meoicax.  CornvsEuzro 

The  C(Hnmlttee  was  convinced  by  extensive 
testimony  developed  at  hearings  on  veterans 
readjustment  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  at  the  end  of  the 
I  Slst  Congress  and  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  92d  Congress  and  by  medical  evi- 
dsnce  that  significant  numbers  of  Vietnam 
era  veterans  who  are  not  addicts  have  never- 
theless suffered  severe  psychiatric  problems. 


These  problems  are  frequently  of  a  subtle 
nature  and  do  not  always  manifest  them- 
selves soon  after  discharge.  Therefore,  the 
reported  bill  provides  that  a  psychosis  which 
arises  within  three  years  after  discbarge, 
rather  than  an  active  psychosis  which  arises 
within  two  such  yetuv  (as  at  present),  will 
be  presumed  to  be  service-connected.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  authorize  the  provision 
of  unlimited  outpatient  care  for  veterans 
meeting  these  criteria  of  disability. 

In  1061,  section  602.  containing  the  origi- 
nal active  psychosis  presumption,  was  added 
to  title  38  by  Public  Law  82-239.  The  House- 
passed  bUl — HJl.  320 — had  included  a  three- 
year  period  for  active  psychosis  and  the  Sen- 
ate reduced  it  to  two  years— (S.  Rept.  No. 
749.  83d  Cong..  Ist  Bess.  1961). 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  the 
same  j 'isttflcatlon  underlying  the  original 
provision  for  active  psychoses  arising  from 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict  should 
be  applied  to  the  types  of  psychiatric  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  characterize  the  Indo- 
china War.  The  purpose  and  rationale  of  sec- 
tion 602  were  described  In  the  1961  Hotise 
and  Senate  committee  reports  as  follows  : 

"The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  is  fully  Justified  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
medical  science  has  In  tracing  the  exact 
causes  of  psychoses.  The  additional  pre- 
sumptive period  would  authorise  service  con- 
nection In  many  meritorious  cases  which  are 
barred  under  existing  law.  The  presumption 
is  of  course  rebuttable  when  there  la  afflrm- 
atlve  evidence  to  be  contrary  .  .  .  (HJR. 
Rept.  No.  239.  82d  Cong.,  1st  Sesa.  2  (1961) ) . 

"It  U  generaUy  recognized  that  the  disease 
of  psychoses  Is  not  only  an  Individual  prob- 
lem but  Involves  broad  social  aspects  as  well. 
It  Is  urgent  that  those  who  suffer  from  this 
unfortunate  malady  should  receive  prompt 
and  complete  institutional  care  and  treat- 
ment. Although  war  veterans  are  now  en- 
titled to  hospitalization  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  non-service-connected 
psychosis,  their  admission  Is  sublect  to  avall- 
abUlty  of  beds  and  their  inability  to  defray 
the  expenses.  .  .  .  "(S.  Rept.  No.  749,  83d 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  2  (1961)). 

Of  greater  significance,  the  reported  bill 
directs  the  Administrator  to  provide  read- 
justment medical  counaeUng  and  appropri- 
ate follow-up  care  to  Vietnam  era  veterans 
with  other  than  a  dishonorable  discbarge 
(or  a  discharge  barred  under  section  3103  of 
title  38)  upon  the  veteran's  request.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  make  fully 
available — and  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  use  of — the  fuU  resources  of  the  VA's 
medical  services  to  those  returning  veterans 
who  feel  the  need  for  professional  counseling 
to  help  them  In  their  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life. 

In  the  sensitive  field  of  psychological  or 
psychiatric  counseling,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  availability  and  ease  of  access  to 
such  services  must  be  emphasized  and  all 
unnecessary  barriers  removed.  A  recently  re- 
turned veteran  should  know  that  help  la 
available,  and  that  if  he  asks  for  it  his  re- 
quest will  be  speedily  honored. 

Under  present  VA  law  and  regxilation.  a 
veteran  Is  not  eligible  for  outpatient  care  vm- 
less  It  Is  established  that  he  is  suffering  from 
a  service-connected  condition  or  is  in  need 
of  hospitalization.  Under  this  new  provision, 
all  VA  facilities  which  can  assist  in  read- 
justment wiU  be  made  more  visible  and  ac- 
cessible. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  provision 
In  the  reported  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
counselling  In  all  VA  facilities  un(]er  the 
general  direction  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery — taking  full  advantage  of 
its  961  psychologists.  304  psychologists'  at- 
tendants and  technicians.  707  psychology 
trainees,  2198  social  workers,  335  social  work- 
er associates,  and  479  social  work  trainees — 
can  be  of  significant  assistance  to  the  suc- 


cessful readjustment  of  large  numbers  of 
recenUy  discharged  veterans,  both  addict 
and  oonaddlct. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  28,  1972] 

PosTWAB  Shock  Bxskts  VrmtAifs  or  Virrif am 

(By  Jon  Nordhelmer) 

San  Pramcisco,  ^August  20. — The  fllgbt 
from  Saigon  and  Danang  reach  CaliforTila  In 
18  hours,  telescoping  night  into  day  and 
Into  night  again,  and  the  big  Jet  transports 
drop  out  of  the  ^oom  of  the  Pacific  sky  to 
land  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  as  another 
sunrise  rims  the  high  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  far  to  the  east. 

On  board  the  planes  are  sleepy  young 
soldiers,  members  of  the  dwindling  force  of 
American  troops  In  Vietnam,  coming  home 
from  a  war  in  a  strange  land  where  they  had 
served  with  gradations  of  comprehenslou  and 
devotion. 

They  step  out  on  the  chilled  tarmac  and 
stretch  and  shiver.  The  temperature  Is  more 
than  30  degrees  cooler  here  In  northern 
CaUfornla  than  It  had  been  the  day  before 
In  Vietnam. 

It  is  the  first  shock  of  reentry  for  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  In  the  coming  months,  as 
he  goes  out  In  America  and  tries  to  pick  up 
the  threads  of  the  life  he  bad  left  behind, 
there  wUl  be  more. 

For  It  is  now  becoming  clear,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  almost  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it,  that  a  significant  nximber  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  encountering  serious  read- 
justment problems  on  return  to  clvUlan  life 
that,  for  some  at  least.  Is  as  severe  a  test 
of  emotional  stability  as  any  stress  they  en- 
countered In  the  service. 

The  aliment  has  been  caUed  the  post- 
Vietnam  syndrome,  or  PVS.  but  the  term  is 
not  sufficiently  broad  to  encompass  the  wide 
range  of  emotional  problems  that  some  of 
the  veterans  are  ezperlendng. 

BAKD  TO  DZriNX 

Just  what  Vietnam  service  does  to  a  young 
man  emotionally  is  difficult  to  define,  but 
it  is  related  to  the  shattering  experience  of 
war  ItaeU,  with  the  added  ingredient  that 
this  war,  unlike  others,  does  not  give  many 
of  the  men  who  wage  It  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism, or  even  purpose. 

The  men  who  suffer  post-Vietnam  syn- 
drome are  not  dramatically  iU.  They  do  not 
go  beserk  or  totaUy  withdraw.  Instead  they 
are  bewUdered,  disillusioned,  unable  to  cope. 
Their  problems  usually  crop  up  after  they 
leave  the  Eervlce  and  previous  indications  of 
trouble  almost  always  went  untreated  by 
the  military. 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  Government  has 
declared  that  the  special  circumstances  of 
combat  In  Vietnam  produced  the  lowest  psy- 
chiatric casualty  rate  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em American  warfare.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment contended  that  the  rate  of  mental 
breakdowns  was  12  per  1,000  troops;  the  cor- 
responding rate  for  Korea  was  37  per  1,000, 
and  in  World  War  n  it  was  101  per  1,000. 

These  figures  are  hotly  disputed  by  pri- 
vate physicians  who  have  made  empirical 
studies  of  the  PVS,  and  the  debate  has  taken 
on  political  overtones  that  chilled  the  Issue, 
with  the  Government  digging  In  to  defend 
Its  policies  against  what  Is  perceived  In 
Washington  as  an  attack  by  critics  of  the 
war. 

Essentially,  the  Government  has  viewed 
the  problem  as  mild  compared  with  the  stag- 
gering number  of  combat -zone  breakdowns 
that  occurred  among  World  War  11  service- 
men, 'nie  critics  have  countered  that  what 
they  describe  as  the  Oovemooenf  s  blindness 
and  inteanslgence.  produced  by  a  deait«  to 
gain  public  support  for  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's war  policy,  were  contributing  to  a 
mental  health  disaster  for  the  more  than 
three  million  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  who 
had  served  In  Vietnam. 
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SKRIOOS  aOCSAL   PROBLXSC 

There  is  evidence  that  the  problem  is  more 
pervasive  than  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Government,  and  may  Indeed  be  building 
to  a  social  problem  of  serious  magnitude. 

Yet  it  U  equaUy  apparent  from  an  ex- 
tensive survey  that  the  problem  is  slow  to 
develop  and  difficult  to  identify  and  that  Its 
complexities  defy  easy  explanations. 

One  InterpreUtlon  advanced  in  some  psy- 
chiatric quarters  Is  that  guilt  over  par- 
ticipation in  a  war  many  see  as  immoral  Is 
disturbing  the  veteran  upon  hla  return  home. 

Unquestionably,  that  Is  a  source  of  dU- 
location  for  some  of  the  better  educated  and 
more  sensitive  veterans  as  typified  by  the 
outcries  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War,  and  to  some  extent  it  may  be  de- 
tected in  many  others  who  have  made  no 
overt  antiwar  expressions  and  may  even  sup- 
port  the  country's  Vietnam  policies,  the  sur- 
vey showed. 

But  for  the  majority  of  the  emotionaUy 
distressed  veterans  it  would  appear  that  the 
restive  nature  of  American  society  itself  is  a 
contributing  factor,  and  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing values  the  veteran  finds  at  home,  the 
hostUlty  of  his  peers,  the  guilt  of  his  parents 
and  the  lack  of  interest  of  his  community 
may  combine  with  a  poor  Job  market  to  keep 
him  off  balance  from  the  moment  he  takes 
off  his  uniform. 

A  psychiatrist  compared  the  difficulty  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran  to  a  boy  at  an  amuse- 
ment park.  "He  has  spent  an  exhausting  day 
on  the  scariest,  most  dlzaying  thrill  rides 
with  apparent  success,  but  he  finds  It  Im- 
possible to  step  aboard  a  moving  merry-go- 
round.  His  equUlbrlum  has  been  upset,  and 
he  can't  perform  a  simple  task  of  balance. 
When  he  pukes,  the  pe<^le  watching  him 
can't  figure  out  why  such  a  simple  exercise  Is 
so  unsettling." 

A»f    UNKMOWir    PACTfW 

The  survey  made  clear  that  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  emotional  disorders  of  men 
who  have  served  In  Vietnam  showed  up  not 
In  the  combat  zone  but.  rather,  after  the 
return  to  the  United  States.  This,  unlike 
other  wars,  has  been  the  chief  psychiatric 
phenomenon  of  Vietnam  for  the  American 
soldier. 

In  some  hospitals,  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  mental  patients  suffered  breakdowns 
after  discharge  from  the  military  service. 
What  is  not  known,  when  these  figures  are 
compared  to  past  experience,  is  to  what  ex- 
tent the  greater  sophistication  about  mental 
Illness  has  contributed  to  a  wllllngneae 
among  veterans  to  seek  professional  help 
than  in  the  pact. 

Another  finding  was  that  the  Government 
has  been  less  than  diligent  in  providing  re- 
sources to  investigate  the  nature  of  emo- 
tional Illness  that  the  veteran  brings  home 
from  Vietnam  and  to  deliver  health  care 
services  to  him. 

Although  the  rate  of  full-blown  psychosis 
among  Vietnam  servicemen  has  been  low, 
and  In  line  with  what  would  be  expected 
among  thU  age  group  In  the  general  popula- 
tion (for  schizophrenia,  about  8.6  per  1,000) 
the  emotional  problems  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  characterized  by  anxi- 
ety. dlsUluslonment,  confusion,  apathy  and 
Ustlessness— fairly  mUd  disorders  that  none- 
theless can  be  as  disabling  In  a  social  setting 
as  schizophrenia. 

Only  Infrequently  does  the  ailment  reach  a 
point  where  the  individual  becomes  a  prob- 
lem to  society  and  Is  remanded  for  psychi- 
atric care.  Usually,  because  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran tends  to  come  from  a  low  socio-economic 
w  minority  group  where  his  tensions  and 
fears  cani>ot  find  easy  access  to  mental  health 
care,  his  "odd"  behavior  or  inactivity  simply 


goes  unnoticed  or  Is  dismissed  as  mconse- 
quentlal  to  the  community's  safety. 

This  lack  of  access,  it  has  been  found,  has 
led  to  the  growing  usage  of  drugs  by  the  vet- 
eran back  in  the  United  SUtes  whether  he 
had  been  addicted  In  Vietnam  or  not.  The 
availability  of  drugs  in  this  country,  as  it 
had  been  in  Vietnam,  can  offer  Instant  escape 
from  tensions  and  anxiety,  whether  these 
fears  have  been  created  by  the  weapons  of 
war  or  the  more  subtle  hazards  of  civilian 
life. 

Moreover,  it  was  found  that  bureaucratic 
red  tape  and  the  lack  of  a  focus  of  resources 
have  cut  psychiatric  services  to  the  veteran, 
should  he  seek  help.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration has  only  in  the  last  year  officially 
recognized  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
moved  to  adjust  Its  program  of  care  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  veteran.  Yet  a  short- 
age of  qualified  psychiatric  personnel  still 
makes  the  V.A.'s  166  hospitals  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  dlsp>enslng  of  tranquUlzers 
as  the  primary  treatment  schedule. 

STATTS  ARK  STRAOfBD 

The  best  and  most  effective  treatment  of 
the  PVS,  when  It  is  detected,  would  appear 
to  be  sympathetic  counseling,  which  Is  what 
the  V.A.  has  attempted  to  introduce  in  the 
last  year,  but  the  professional  staffs  have 
been  strained  by  the  rising  nvimber  of  veter- 
ans seeking  help,  particularly  In  the  urban 
areas  where  they  are  doing  more  counseling 
work  with  drug  addicts. 

Another  drain  on  manpower  Is  the  large 
nxunber  of  neurological  casualties  coming 
home  from  Vietnam — men  with  damaged 
brains  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
new  technology  of  surgery  and  medicine  but 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  mental  re- 
sources to  care  for  themselves. 

In  1967,  only  a  small  number  of  the  VJV.'s 
80,000  hospital  beds  were  occupied  by  Viet- 
nam veterans;  by  1972.  more  than  60.000 
psychiatric  in-patients  from  Vietnam  had 
been  cared  for  and  a  larger  number  sought 
help  in  outpatient  clinics,  and  admissions 
have  grown  each  year. 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser.  chief  medical  director 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  who  over- 
sees the  nation's  largest  total  health  care 
system,  conceded  in  an  interview  that  the 
veterans  "usuaUy  have  to  get  in  pretty  bad 
shape  before  they'U  turn  to  an  institution 
like  ours  for  care." 

He  said  that  the  V.A.  was  caught  short 
by  the  differences  In  needs  between  the 
younger  and  older  veterans,  that  the  changes 
to  provide  care  for  "the  new  breed"  were 
being  Implemented  In  hospitals  around  the 
country  and  that  hospital  directors  had  been 
encouraged  to  experiment  with  new  pro- 
grams. He  remains  unconvinced,  however, 
that  the  differences  have  meaning  beyond 
the  generational  approaches  to  life,  he  said, 
and  added  that  the  dire  mental  health  de- 
velopment predicted  by  critics  of  the  war 
had  failed  to  materialize. 

MORS  CAMSID  VIKWB 

While  V.A.  administrators  In  Washington 
minimize  the  extent  of  the  PVS,  some  ex- 
perts on  regional  V.A.  staffs,  the  men  and 
women  personally  Involved  with  veterans, 
are  convinced  that  the  figures  used  In  Waah- 
Ington  are  more  revealing  of  political  pres- 
sures than  reality.  For  the  most  part  these 
physlolans  were  reluctant  to  express  their 
views  publicly  for  two  reaeons:  They  feared 
bureaucratic  reprisals  for  challenging  the 
views  of  superiors  and  they  felt  that  the 
absence  of  hard  research  on  the  problem  left 
them  exposed  to  challenges  that  their  con- 
clusions could  not  be  8upi>orted  by  docu- 
mentation, which  they  concede. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  point  out 
that  the  V.A.'s  own  evidence  Is  scanty  and 
rests  solely  on  research  done  with  veterans 
whom  it  has  made  contact  with  and  little 
or  nothing  Is  understood  about  the  count- 
less troubled  veterans  who  sbun  YJL,  assist- 


ance because  the  agency  represents  the 
system  the  veteran  Is  reacting  against  at 
home. 

"If  you're  all  messed  up  Inside,"  remarked 
one  VA.  psychUtrlst.  "It's  pretty  hard  to 
seek  help  in  a  Government  hospital  where 
the  first  thing  you  see  Is  the  pictiue  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  on  the  waU.  the  guy  who  sent 
you  to  Vietnam  In  the  first  place." 

There  were  others  with  wide  experience  in 
tbe  V.A.  system  who  have  become  largely 
independent  of  It  and  consequently  were 
more  candid  about  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  problem. 

"I'd  say  that  60  per  cent  of  the  men  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  need  some  form  of 
professional  help  to  overcome  the  problems 
of  adjustment,"  asserted  Dr.  Cherry  Cedar- 
leaf,  a  senior  staff  psychiatrists  on  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  V.A.  Hoepital  in  Minne- 
apolis. 

"That's  not  to  say  that  one  out  of  two 
veterans  Is  crazy."  she  e^lained  in  an  in- 
terview, "but  that  a  sizable  number  of  young 
men  are  returning  to  society  as  unmotivated, 
listless  and  apathetic  individuals  who  would 
benefit  from  counseling." 

Dr.  George  F.  Solomon,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Stanford  University  who  has  been 
attached  for  10  years  to  the  psychiatric  re- 
search wing  of  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.,  insisted  that  the  Vietnam  psychiatric 
casualty  rate  defended  by  the  Government 
was  "utterly  misleading."  He  referred  to  the 
statistic  that  only  12  soldiers  out  of  1,000 
broke  down  under  stress  In  Vietnam. 

A   PROBLEM   FOR    SOCIETT 

"I've  worked  with  lots  of  veterans  outside 
the  hoepital  and  you  see  a  lot  of  things  that 
never  ccnne  to  the  attention  of  the  VJi..."  Dr. 
Solomon  said  in  an  Interview. 

"I  think  the  V.A.,  within  the  limitations 
of  Its  bureaucracy  and  budgeting  and  the 
fact  that  It  was  designed  for  another  era.  Is 
trying,"  he  went  on.  "But  I  don't  think  this 
problem  should  be  perceived  as  Just  another 
problem  for  the  VA. — it  should  be  a  problem 
for  society  at  large." 

He  said  that  the  military  services  had 
failed  to  fellow  through  on  cases  of  emo- 
tional Illness  that  become  manifest  in  Viet- 
nam. In  most  cases,  he  said,  soldiers  who 
break  down  there  are  rettirned  to  duty  after 
a  period  of  rest  and  the  Individual  is  re- 
garded as  normal  unless  the  problem  resur- 
faces or  becomes  exaggerated. 

Moreover,  he  noted,  scddlers  displaying 
emotional  symptoms  are  often  given  expendl- 
tious  administrative  discharges,  branded  as 
disciplinary  problems  Instead  of  psychiatric 
Military  drug  abuses  are  considered  medical 
cases,  he  said,  when  they  should  be  evalu- 
ated In  relation  to  the  stresses  in  Vietnam 
that  led  them  to  seek  solace  In  drugs. 

"I  have  strong  feelings  that  drug-taking 
behavICM-  prevented  psycjilatrtc  casualties 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  manifested 
In  more  traditional  ways,"  Dr.  Solomon  said. 
"Heroin  Is  a  powerful  tranqulllxer." 

StONAUlrO  POR    HZU> 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  the  veterans 
who  experience  re-entry  problems  had  first 
signaled  for  help  while  still  In  the  military. 
The  Defense  Department  has  not  published 
studies  on  the  subject  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  determined,  has  not  commissioned  any. 

There  Is  no  follow-up.  If  a  soldier  breaks 
down  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  Is  con- 
sidered cured  If  he  starts  acting  rational 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  rest. 

An  understanding  of  the  mood  of  the 
returning  Vietnam  veteran  Is  dependent  on 
some  knowledge  of  his  Vietnam  experience 
and  the  multiple  pressures  and  frustrations 
he  encounters  on  his  return  home.  This  U 
set  forth  here,  based  on  scores  of  Interviews 
acroes  the  country  with  veterans,  physicians 
and  Government  officials. 

The  italicized  segments  are  based  on  cod- 
veraatlons  i^th  Vietnam  veterans  v^o  ai« 
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psychiatric  patients  In  VA.  hospitals  or  who 
have  had  serious  adjustment  problems.  Tha 
segments  are  interspersed  here  because  they 
lUumlnate  scHne  of  the  dominant  psycho- 
logical problems  that  afflict  the  Vietnam 
veteran. 

NO*  MAM 

"Why  are  they  afraid  of  tuT  Family, 
friends  and  strangers?  Why  do  they  ask  tu 
questions  about  how  many  people  we  killed? 
I  kUled  a  few,  but  I  don't  u)ant  to  talk  about 
it.  It  was  self-preservation.  Why  can't  they 
understand  that  and  let  us  alone?" 

The  one-year  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  has 
been  cited  as  the  chief  asset  in  keeping  psy- 
chiatric casualties  low.  Prom  the  day  he  en- 
tered the  covintry,  the  American  soldier  knew 
the  exact  date  of  his  departure,  and  all  his 
efforts  were  directed  toward  surviving  the 
next  366  days. 

This  knowledge  was  especially  comforting 
If  the  individual,  as  was  true  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  did  not  support  the  cause 
he  was  asked  to  risk  his  life  for,  or  if  he 
felt  the  military  was  restrained  from  exercis- 
ing its  full  might  against  an  ambiguous 
enemy,  further  Jeopardizing  his  personal 
safety.  The  resiilt  is  that  the  soldier  had  no 
Investment  in  the  war  and  its  outcome  other 
than  his  own  sxirvlval. 

There  were  other  advantages  that  militated 
against  emotional  trouble.  The  United  States 
enjoyed  superior  fire  power  and  controlled 
the  skies  over  Vietnam.  There  were  no  enemy 
air  or  artillery  bombardments,  except  at  tem- 
porarily besieged  outposts,  that  placed  pro- 
longed stress  on  the  "grunt"  In  the  field. 
There  was  also  the  awareness  that,  if 
wounded,  the  soldier  could  be  evacuated 
within  minutes  by  helicopter,  and  that  fewer 
than  3  per  cent  of  those  who  arrived  alive 
at  the  base  hospital  later  died.  These  were 
powerful  therapeutic  factors  contributing  to 
the  mental  health  of  the  men  in  the  field. 

Still,  there  were  breakdowns  in  the  field, 
and  in  all  of  the  years  of  fighting  In  Vietnam 
there  were  more  emotional  problems  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  units 
than  the  combined  total  of  those  who  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  by  the  tangible  acts 
of  war. 

CAST 

On  his  way  into  the  field  for  the  first  time 
in  Vietnam,  Cary  witnessed  another  marine 
cradling  a  dead  buddy  and  sobbing  beyond 
comfort.  "I  promised  myself  I'd  never  let 
that  happen  to  me.  I'd  play  the  loner  and 
not  get  attached  to  anyone  who  is  going  to 
get  kUled.  It  uxu  like  I  lost  all  respect  for 
lov€.  So  I  built  a  wall  around  me."  The  wall 
orumbled  one  summer  day  below  the  DMZ. 
"Alpha  and  Bravo  companies  were  wiped  out 
and  we  were  sent  in  to  pick  up  the  bodies. 
After  three  days  in  the  hot  sun  the  bodies 
Ktunk.  I  picked  up  one  and  the  arms  came 
off  in  my  hands.  All  the  time  we  were  under 
fire.  I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  fust  went  to 
pieces." 

The  history  of  military  psychiatry  dates 
back  to  World  War  I  when  "shell  shock" 
was  considered  to  be  the  physical  Impact  of 
an  artUlery  round's  concussion  on  the  brain, 
resulting  in  eccentric  or  hysterical  behavior. 
By  World  War  n,  "battle  fatigue"  was  In- 
terpreted by  Freudian  psychiatrists  as  a 
manifestation  of  deep,  inner  personality  con- 
flicts, and  casualties  were  moved  from  the 
front  lines  to  the  safety  of  hospitals  and  the 
rear,  and  yet  the  illness  persisted  and  even 
deepened. 

The  cumulative  lessons  of  the  two  World 
Wars  and  Korea  were  refined  into  a  plan  of 
treatment  and  put  Into  practice  In  Vietnam. 
Essentially,  the  thesis  was  that  mental  break- 
downs In  the  field  were  due  as  much  to  physi- 
cal exhaustion  as  to  any  other  cause. 

The  patient  was  confined  to  bed  rest  as 
near  his  unit  as  possible,  and  impressed  al- 
ways with  the  fact  that  he  was  going  back  to 
duty  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  never  evacu- 


ated to  the  rear,  where  his  guilt  over  desert- 
ing his  outfit  might  reinforce  his  fixation, 
iini^tMf  he  was  a  psychotic  and  helpless. 

IfXKVOTTS   KXHATTSnON 

This  treatment  of  "nervoiis  exhaustion" 
produced  impressive  statistical  results  and 
perhaps  prevented  more  serious  psychic  dam- 
age. Yet  the  long-range  effect  on  the  soldier 
who  returned  home  f\illy  aware  of  his  mo- 
ment of  mental  collapse  Is  not  known.  Ronald 
Olasser,  a  former  Army  medical  officer  who 
wrote  the  boc*  "365  Days,"  which  recorded 
the  experiences  of  physicians  In  Vietnam, 
raised  that  point. 

The  new  treatment  works,  he  wrote.  "Tlie 
men  are  not  lost  to  the  fight  and  the  terrify- 
ing stupidity  of  war  is  not  allowed  to  go  on 
crippling  forever. 

"At  least,  that's  the  official  belief.  But  there 
Is  no  medical  or  psychiatric  foUow-up  on  the 
boys  after  they've  returned  to  duty.  No  one 
knows  if  they  are  the  ones  who  die  in  the 
very  next  flreflght,  who  miss  the  (boobytrap) 
wire  stretched  out  across  the  tract,  or  gun 
down  unarmed  civilians.  Apparently  the  Army 
doesnt  seem  to  want  to  find  out." 

MUlttiry  psychiatrists  Identified  three  ma- 
Jar  periods  of  stress  for  a  CI.  In  Vietnam: 
when  he  flirst  arrives  and  Is  overcome  by  cul- 
ture shock  and  his  illusions  about  the  war 
are  shattered:  when  he  goes  off  on  his  rest 
and  recreation  leave,  and  the  last  month  of 
duty  when  he  has  to  sweat  out  the  final  days 
of  survival  so  he  can  go  home  alive. 

"Everybody  has  the  date  he's  going  home 
circled  on  his  calendar  and  the  emotion  Is 
very  extreme  because  he's  getting  out  and 
leaving  his  buddies  In  the  unit."  observed 
Eleanor  Kyle,  a  chief  social  worker  in  the 
VJ^.'s  medical  and  srirglcal  program  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"There's  some  guilt  about  leaving  thrai, 
but  the  desire  to  survive  is  greater.  What 
effect  these  strong  emotions  have  on  a  per- 
son's mental  health  Is  something  we  dont 
know.  Some  of  the  guys  can't  handle  It,  but 
many  do  quite  well." 

RICHAXO 

"When  I  was  on  short-time  calendar  viaa 
when  I  got  all  messed  up  in  my  head.  I  had 
10  days  left  in  my  tour  and  they  ordered  me 
to  go  on  bunker  duty  with  a  bunch  of  [new 
guys].  I  said  I  wasn't  pulling  no  with  a 
bunch  of  new  guys,  they'll  get  me  killed,  but 
they  put  us  out  there  anyway.  Imagine,  me 
with  10  days  to  go.  1  was  scared.  I  wouldn't 
let  any  of  them  stand  guard  duty  alone.  They 
would've  fallen  asleep  and  gotten  all  of  us 
shot.  I  sat  on  top  of  that  bunker  for  10 
straight  nights,  sweating  out  every  minute.  / 
started  smoking  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
and  I  still  haven't  broken  the  habit,  and 
that  was  two  years  ago." 

The  soldiers  who  survive  are  flown  to 
Oallfomla  with  the  mud  and  dust  still  on 
their  shoes.  They  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
and  they  get  their  wish,  reaching  the  living 
rooms  of  America  In  less  than  two  days  from 
the  war  zone.  They  are  processed  for  dis- 
charge at  the  Oakland  Army  Terminal  in  four 
to  six  hours  by  an  assembly  line  of  doctors 
and  clerks  set  up  In  an  old  poet  office  build- 
ing that  looks  like  a  cargo  shed. 

The  new  veterans  are  the  lucky  oqm — 
the  survivors — coming  home  sound  In  body 
from  a  struggle  that  has  killed  more  than 
38.000  of  their  number  and  wounded  303,000 
more.  But  the  war's  casualty  list  does  not  end 
at  the  gate  to  the  Oakland  Army  Terminal. 

"THX  GOOD  OLD  DATS" 

There  are  no  bands  there.  No  welcoming 
conunittees  of  grateful  citizens.  There  is  a 
black  ghetto,  the  smell  of  industrial  wastes, 
and  usually  a  long  line  of  traffic  backed  up 
to  the  ramps  of  the  Bay  Bridge  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  the  young  men  who  pass  this  way, 
the  cab  ride  from  Building  640  to  the  air- 
port Is  the  slowest  thing  that  has  happened 
to  them  since  leaving  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam barely  24  hours  earlier. 


"One  advantage  of  the  good  old  days  of 
World  War  n,"  remarked  Dr.  Jonathan 
Borus.  of  Walter  Reed  Army  Research  Cen- 
ter, who  believes  he  Is  the  only  Army  psy- 
chiatrist to  have  done  extensive  research 
on  the  problems  of  the  retximlng  Vietnam 
veteran,  "was  the  troop  ship  that  took  thre* 
weeks  to  a  month  to  come  home.  A  man  had 
more  time  to  go  throiigh  the  transition  of 
change,  and  he  could  have  some  of  his  fan- 
tasies about  home  knocked  down  by  the 
other  guys. 

"And  in  the  States  he  spent  a  few  weeks 
In  a  processing  center,  which  broke  him 
gradually  into  clvUiaation  before  he  got 
home.  Now  events  mora  too  n^ildly.  Iff  Ood, 
the  Marines  even  brought  them  homa  In 
Jungle  fatigues." 

PATTI. 

"I'd  iprite  home  and  tell  my  parents  I  had 
been  in  a  flreflght,  and  when  I  got  home  I 
found  out  they  actually  thought  I  spent  the 
year  in  Vietnam  fighting  forest  fires.  We'd 
sit  around  those  first  few  days  watching  the 
war  news  on  television  and  my  dad  would 
say,  did  you  do  that?  And  I'd  say.  Yeah.  I  did 
that.  I  had  to  do  that  to  go  on  living.  And  my 
folks  got  scared,  man.  They  thought  their 
little  boy  was  o  killer." 

A  lot  of  the  veterans  were  having  trou- 
ble at  home  before  they  entered  the  Army, 
and  any  expectation  that  things  had  magi- 
cally changed  was  dissipated  a  few  days  after 
their  discharge. 

Dr.  Carl  R.  Stuen  of  the  psychiatric  staff 
at  the  V.  A.  hospital  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  stu- 
died a  group  of  disturt>ed  patients  who  had 
served  in  Vietnam  and  learned  that  mora 
than  80  percent  had  enlisted  in  the  service 
and  had  not  been  drafted.  CcHrelating  this 
with  other  background  data.  Dr.  Stuen 
speculated  that  enlistment  had  been  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  problems  at  home  or  with 
society,  or  was  viewed  as  a  way  to  "flnd  a 
place  to  belong — ^to  create  an  identity." 

In  another  V.  A.  study  compiled  by  Dr. 
Oayle  K.  Lumry  and  Dr.  Gordon  A.  Braata 
of  the  psychiatric  staff  at  the  V.  A.  hospital 
In  Minneapolis,  which  contrasted  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  against  hla  World  War  n 
counterpart.  It  was  foiind  that  the  Incidence 
of  schizophrenia  was  lower  among  the  former 
group  (Vietnam) .  But  the  pcrportion  of  per- 
sonality disorders  had  climbed  from  35  per 
cent  (Wcvld  War  H)  to  54  per  cant  (Viet- 
nam). 

aUItlUAI.  ACT8  ON  USX 

In  large  measure  because  of  the  battle- 
fleld  treatment  of  such  cases,  the  Incidence 
of  a  (dasslcal  combat  neurosis  like  hysterical 
paralysis  has  nearly  disappeared  In  Vietnam, 
Dr.  Lumry  said  in  an  interview.  However, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  rise  in  suici- 
dal acts,  which  she  suspects  is  related  to 
dramatic  social  changes  In  the  society  and 
not  In  the  combat  experience. 

And  because  the  nature  of  the  draft  from 
1M4  to  1969  tended  to  draw  men  from  the 
minorities  and  lower  economic  ranges  of 
whites,  she  noted,  this  crop  of  veterans  is 
more  ill-prepared  than  perhaps  any  other 
In  the  abUlty  to  gather  forces,  shape  plans 
and  cope  with  a  complex  society  and  rapid 
transition  from  military  to  civilian  life. 

Dr.  Lumry  agreed  that  her  findings,  like 
the  Stuen  report  In  Tacoma.  were  based  on 
research  done  with  patients  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  had  sought  help  from 
the  Oovemment.  and  no  data  existed  on  the 
faceless  veterans  who  have  remained  silent 
and  unldantlfled. 

Still,  the  Tacoma  and  Minneapolis  studies 
have  formed  the  core  of  the  V.A.'s  response 
to  the  problem  and  the  conclusion  that  the 
Vietnam  veteran  has  not  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  bis  combat  experience  and  that 
those  who  have  suffered  mental  breakdowns 
or  severe  depressions  had  either  a  predisposi- 
tion to  mental  Ulness  or  had  encountered 
problems  at  home  that  could  not  be  worked 
out  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 
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Sonny  said  he  had  waatad  to  enlist  In  the 
Marine  Oorpe  at  17  to  make  his  father  proud. 
"I  wanted  to  turn  Vietnam  Into  a  greaaa 
wpot  and  I  dreamt  about  <vw"«wg  home  a  hero 
to  tlekartapa  parades.  Maybe  If  I  came  back 
with  only  a  single  row  of  ribbons  I'd  be  proud, 
like  I  had  done  something  for  my  country." 
His  Vietnam  tour  ended  unherolcally.  A  cor- 
poral In  his  outflt  struck  him  and  he  lost 
tha  sight  of  one  eye.  He  tried  to  resume  high 
school  after  his  medical  discharge  but  "could 
not  stand  the  looks  of  my  classmates  when 
they  foimd  out  I  had  been  in  Vietnam."  He 
could  not  flnd  work.  One  night  at  a  party 
be  took  meacallne  for  the  first  time.  "Tlie 
bathroom  turned  into  flelds  of  Vietnamese 
I  had  killed  and  all  I  could  see  was  blood  all 
over  the  walls  and  the  floor,  and  the  bodies 
of  gooks  grinning  at  me."  A  few  nights  later 
he  swaUowed  48  sleeping  tablets.  "1  oouldnt 
commit  suldde  In  a  violent  way.  It  had  to  be 
In  a  soft,  gentle  way.  I  had  my  stomach  full 
of  violence."  Friends  found  him  and  rushed 
him  to  a  hospital. 

The  PVS  proponents  have  charged  that  the 
Qovammant's  refusal  to  accept  Vietnam  as 
a  trauma  that  has  had  a  profound  and  last- 
ing paehcrioglcal  impact  on  a  considerable 
number  of  veterans  has  reeiilted  in  a  policy 
of  official  neglect  to  the  yoimg  men  It  had 
asked  to  serve  the  country. 

Dr.  Robert  Llfton  of  Tale,  Dr.  Oerald 
O^illn  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Chalm  Shatin  of  New 
Tork  and  Dr.  Peter  Bourne  of  Atlanta,  among 
others,  have  detected  disturbing  elements 
among  nonpsychotic  veterans  that  they  feel 
are  quite  unlike  the  disorders  that  developed 
after  other  wars.  Slgnlflcantly,  these  phy- 
sicians have  worked  primarily  with  veterans 
who  have  been  reluctant  to  seek  help  in  the 
V.A.'s  wards  and  clinics.  Their  conclusions, 
while  they  do  not  consistently  share  one  an- 
other's views,  point  to  a  malaise  that  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  Vietnam  experience. 

Dr.  Llfton  referred  to  "psychic  numbing." 
the  Inability  to  love,  and  Dr.  Shattn  men- 
tions the  "grief  of  soldiers,"  the  compounded 
shame  and  guilt  over  surviving  a  war  where 
BO  many  others  bad  perished.  And  there  Is 
the  question  of  the  morality  of  the  war  Itself. 

MICHAXI. 

Michael  is  embittered  by  those  veterans 
who  express  guilt  over  the  war.  He  thinks 
they  are  copping  out,  placing  the  blame  on 
Vietnam  when  the  problem  really  exists  deep 
within  themselves.  He  sees  his  own  troubles 
that  way,  and  yet  in  long  conversations  his 
thoughts  always  seem  to  return  to  Vietnam 
and  the  agony  and  sweat  of  the  waf  there. 
"I  was  in  Vietnam  three  days.  I  was  18  years 
old.  And  we  found  this  GJ.  hung  up  by  the 
river  and  he  was  shot  in  the  knees  and  the 
shoulders  and  the  VC  had  cut  out  his  groin. 
They  were  like  animals.  You  had  to  get  down 
to  their  level." 

He  was  wounded  on  one  patrol  and  left 
for  dead  until  his  cries  summoned  back  his 
unit.  "But  the  u>orst  for  me  was  a  chopper 
lift  into  the  Horseshoe  south  of  Danang.  We 
were  trying  to  land  and  rounds  were  coming 
through  the  floor.  The  chopper  was  cut  up 
to  badly  we  had  to  return  to  the  landing 
zone  and  board  another  and  head  back  into 
the  whole  goddam  mess  again.  A  friend  of 
mtne—Whitey,  we  called  him — got  killed 
before  the  chopper  even  landed. 

The  tour  changed  his  attitude  at>out  the 
war,  which  he  now  calls  "such  a  stupid 
wasteful  thing."  Back  in  thU  country  he  be- 
gan having  blackouts  and  unexplained  at- 
tacks of  anxiety.  He  lashed  out  blindly  at 
Mends.  "I  got  to  hate  what  I  was,  a  sort  of 
semimercenary.  I  wouldn't  even  wear  the 
uniform  if  I  could  help  it.  It  was  like  every- 
one thought  you  were  a  killer  or  something 
vtorse." 

He  works  rtow  as  a  lineman  for  New  York 
Bell  Telephone  Company  and  believes  he  has 
hU  problem  under  control  uHth  the  help  of 
100   milligrams   of   Librium   a   day.   "Just 


enough  to  knock  the  edge  off  my  nerves,  fust 
like  a  good  shot  of  whiskey."  But  the  Lib- 
rium has  not  stopped  the  recurring  night- 
mare that  is  always  the  same.  He  is  wounded 
and  covered  with  blood  and  the  mud  of 
Vietnam,  and  he  sees  the  VC  moving  silently 
through  the  eel  grass  toward  him.  He  screams 
for  his  buddies  to  come  back  and  help,  but 
they  are  all  dead.  Overhead,  in  a  circling 
helicopter,  U  Whitey,  but  he,  too,  is  dead. 

The  veterans  keep  returning  and  slip  back 
Into  America  with  no  bands  playing  and  al- 
most without  notice.  They  land  In  California, 
heavy  with  sleep,  and  are  processed  for  dis- 
charge in  Oakland. 

"We  can  separate  226  bodies  a  day  here,  24 
hoxxn  a  day,  seven  days  a  week — it's  efficient 
as  hell,"  says  Capt.  Barbara  Parker,  the  base 
Information  officer.  "The  paperwork  is  routed 
into  data  processing  machines  In  one  direc- 
tion and  the  bodies  go  off  in  another  direc- 
tion and  the  two  meet  up  at  the  end,  all 
packed  up  and  ready  to  go  home." 

The  men  are  Issued  flnal  paychecks  and 
leave  on  a  Journey  to  retrace  the  steps  that 
carried  them  one  year  earlier  to  an  uncertain 
war.  On  their  way  off  the  base,  they  pass 
Warehouse  4,  the  mortuary,  where  other 
mUltary  travelers  from  Southeast  Asia  are 
also  processed,  awaiting  flnal  shipment  home 
In  crated  wooden  coffins. 

When  the  paperwork  is  complete,  the  men 
are  gathered  In  a  briefing  room  where  10 
color  combat  photographs  taken  In  Vietnam 
hang  on  the  pale  green  walls,  and  a  chief 
warrant  officer  named  Edward  Terwilleger 
cautions  them  about  excessive  taxi  rates  to 
the  local  commercial  airports. 

Then  Warrant  Officer  TerwUleger  stiffens 
and  says:  "Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  service.  Dismissed." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  Is  now  pending  In  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  am 
hopeful  action  will  be  taken  very  soon. 
so  this  kind  of  urgently  needed  assist- 
ance can  be  made  available  to  the  "hid- 
den Vietnam  casualty." 

Mr.  Satchell's  article  of  August  2,  1973, 
reports  on  conflicting  statements  made 
by  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  their  awareness  of,  but  lack  of 
plans  to  deal  with,  the  severity  of  the 
problem.  These  statements  reinforce  my 
deep  concern  that  action  must  be  taken 
immediately  to  provide  the  assistance 
these  veterans  need  in  making  the  ad- 
justment to  life  In  the  civilian  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  Washington- 
Stars-News  articles  by  Mr.  Satchell— of 
July  22,  23,  and  26  and  August  2— be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro 
followed  by  an  August  28,  1972,  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Post  War  Shock  Besets  Veterans  of 
Vietnam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Oua  HmDXN  Wak  Casualttks 
(By  Michael  Satchell) 

No  one  will  ever  be  quite  certain  why 
Stephen  Carl  Oaylor  klUed  himself  .  .  .  why 
Don  Kemp,  who  loved  his  wife  dearly,  killed 
her  with  an  automatic  .  .  .  why  Dwlght 
Johnson  was  shot  to  death  in  a  mckel-and- 
dlme  stlckup. 

With  four  friends  yelling  for  him  to  stop, 
Gaylor,  a  31 -year-old  Oklahoman  back  from 
the  Vietnam  war,  calmly  slid  a  cartridge  Into 
his  revolver,  spun  the  cylinder,  placed  the 
barrel  to  his  head  and  fired.  He  lost  his 


personal  game  of  Russian  roulette  on  tha 
third  try. 

Don  Kemp,  another  Vietnam  veteran,  spent 
time  In  a  Mllwuakee  hospital  being  treated 
for  a  psychosis.  The  first  night  after  his  dis- 
charge he  awoke  from  a  raving  nightmare 
and  kmed  his  wife.  He  had  been  dreaming 
about  fighting  "gooks." 

Dwlght  Johnson  was  a  hero,  a  Medal  of 
Honor  wlimer.  With  a  submachine  gun  and 
a  .46  caliber  pistol  he  single-handedly  had 
killed  between  five  and  20  enemy  soldiera. 
Back  in  Detroit,  he  was  idolized  by  raggedly 
black  urchins  in  the  ghetto  and  respected 
by  the  white  Junior  executive  crowd.  A  week 
before  bis  24th  birthday,  be  tried  to  knock 
off  a  comer  grocery  store  a  mile  from  his 
home.  In  a  shootout  with  the  store  manager, 
he  was  felled  by  five  bullets. 

The  tragic  Incidents  involving  these  three 
men  are  unrelated,  but  there  are  those  who 
Insist  that  Oaylor,  Kemp  and  Johnson,  along 
with  unknown  numbera  of  other  veterans,  are 

the  hidden  victims  of  the  Vietnam  war 

a  virtually  unknown  army  of  "psychiatric 
casualties." 

About  2.6  million  men  served  In  Vietnam 
and  a  lot  of  them  came  home  with  mental 
wounds  perhaps  as  damaging  as  the  physi- 
cal wounds  of  veterans  who  returned  with 
missing  limbs  and  mangled  bodies. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  no  firm 
statistics  on  the  number  of  psychlatrle 
casiialtles  from  the  Vietnam  war,  but  it  cites 
studies  to  help  a  lower  Incidence  of  battle- 
field mental  casualties  than  in  other  wars. 
This  Is  not  disputed  by  VA  critics. 

What  Is  hotly  disputed,  and  currently  the 
subject  of  bitter  debate  between  the  VA  and 
many  private  psychUtrlsts,  Is  the  nimiber  of 
vets  who  became  Ul  a  few  months  or  even 
three  or  four  yean  after  their  return  from 
Southeast  Asia — a  condition  caUed  "Post- 
Vietnam  Syndrome  (PVS) ." 

VA  officials  tend  to  show  anger  when  PVS 
la  mentioned;  officiaUy,  they  Insist,  there  Is 
no  such  thing. 

Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  chief  medical  director, 
and  Dr.  Charlea  A.  Stenger,  chief  of  psy- 
chology. In  a  technical  pt^ier  on  Vietnam 
vets,  wrote:  "Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  the  delayed  psychiatric  illnesses  that 
some  experts  have  thought  would  result  from 
the  imlque  conditions  of  the  Vletiuun  con- 
flict. ; 

"It  had  been  predicted,  for  example,  that 
guilt  over  participation  In  an  unpopulsir  war 
would  create  special  emotional  stress.  Most 
servicemen  ...  do  flnd  the  hostile  compo- 
nents of  their  reception  upon  returning  homa 
to  be  disturbing,  but  apparently  it  is  not 
affecting  their  emotional  stability  to  a  sig- 
nificant extent." 

That  assessment  was  made  a  year  ago.  In 
a  recent  Interview,  Stenger  and  Dr.  Eugene  M. 
Caffey,  deputy  director  of  mental  health  for 
the  VA,  reiterated  that  PVS  was  little  mora 
than  a  phony  issue  dreamed  up  by  VA  crltlca, 
principally  Yale  psychiatrist  Dr.  Robert  Llf- 
ton and  Dr.  Chalm  Chatan  of  New  Tork  T7nl- 
veralty. 

"A  lot  of  this  talk  Is  rooted  In  these  peo- 
ple's anti-war  feelings,"  Caffey  insisted. 
Added  Stenger:  "Chatan  and  Llfton,  tbeea 
guys  are  really  bung  up  on  the  war.  They  say 
we're  playing  the  President's  game." 

Caffey  refused  to  categorize  PVS  as  an  Ul- 
ness. "It's  a  frame  of  mind  which  is  disturb- 
ing to  them,  and  It  affects  no  more  than  6 
percent  of  the  veterans,"  he  said. 

Stratton  Appleman.  chief  public  relatkms 
spcdEsaman  for  the  VA,  called  the  critics 
"self-styled  experts"  who  make  "derogatory 
remarks  about  veterans  based  on  generallza- 
tlona." 

Appleman  wrltee.  "The  persistence  of  this 
group  In  using  their  professional  status  to 
spread  Insidious  theories  about  veterans 
whUe  they  pretend  to  feel  concern  for  them 
Is  remarkable  In  view  of  the  many  timea 
they  have  l>een  discredited." 
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But  a  large  body  of  psychiatric  opinion, 
within  and  outside  of  the  VA,  challenges  this 
view  and  offers  evidence  that  PVS  Is  wide- 
spread. This  tended  to  be  reinforced  by  Star- 
News  Interviews  with  VA  psychiatric  patients. 
Another  Indication  of  the  problem's  growth 
is  self-help  groups  that  have  sprung  up  in 
about  25  cities  across  the  country. 

Dr.  Giuseppe  ScarceUa,  chief  of  psychiat- 
ric service  at  the  Washington  VA  hospital, 
asked  about  the  official  VA  position  on  PVS. 
suggested  that  the  bureaucracy  at  national 
headquarters  was  out  of  touch  with  what 
has  been  happening  In  the  hospitals. 

"They  are  responsible  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  thus  they  look  at  problems 
from  a  political  consideration,"  ScarceUa 
said.  "We  lo(A  at  them  frtm  a  clinical 
aspect." 

At  an  American  Psychiatric  Association 
meeting  In  Dallas,  at  which  Musser  presented 
the  VA's  views  on  PVS,  several  doctors  coun- 
tered his  opinions. 

"Recently  It  has  become  increasingly 
clear,"  said  Dr.  Carl  Segal,  a  former  Army 
psychiatrist,  "that  there  have  been  delayed 
emotional  and  behavioral  reactions  to  com- 
bat experiences."  Dr.  Marcus  R.  Stuen  re- 
I>orted  that  bis  studies  at  the  VA  hospital  In 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  showed  "a  rather  dramatic 
Increase  in  the  Inability  (of  the  Vietnam  vet) 
to  adjust  to  clvUlan  life." 

At  the  same  meeting.  Dr.  Jonathan  R. 
Bonis,  a  psychiatrist  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research  here,  wondered 
whether  the  Army  was  providing  adequate 
psychiatric  care  for  those  who  served  with- 
out problems  on  the  battlefield  but  broke 
down  later. 

Chatan,  associate  professor  and  clinic  co- 
director  of  the  New  York  University  poet- 
doctoral  psychoanalytic  training  program, 
noted  that  psychiatric  illness  that  begins  two 
years  after  a  man  leaves  the  Armed  Forces 
cannot  be  designated  officially  as  "service 
connected"  and  thus  receive  priority  treat- 
ment. 

"VA  is  run  mostly  by  World  War  II  vets 
who  have  no  understanding  of  the  present 
Vietnam  generation,"  he  says.  "It's  a  super- 
annuated organization:  it's  understaffed; 
they  dont  have  the  men  to  treat  these 
people,  so  they  pretend  there's  no  problem 
and  thus  avoid  opening  a  psychiatric 
Pandora's  Box." 

Chatan  offered  this  capsule  description  of 
"Post- Vietnam  Syndrome." 

"Nine  to  30  months  after  demobilization, 
many  veterans  begin  to  'go  through  changes.' 
They  notice — often  for  the  first  time — 
growing  apathy,  cynicism,  alienation,  depres- 
sion, mistrust  and  expectation  of  betrayal 
as  well  as  the  Inability  to  concentrate.  In- 
somnia, nightmares,  restlessness,  uprooted- 
ness  and  impatience  with  almost  any  Job  or 
study." 

What  this  translates  to  in  everyday  terms 
la  the  immense  difficulty  thousands  of  veter- 
ans find  in  "getting  their  heads  together" 
after  they  come  home  from  an  unpopular 
war  which  they  and  the  public  rarely  under- 
stood. 

Instead  of  cheering  crowds  and  welcome 
banners,  they  come  home  to  discover  prob- 
lems. Bilany  say  they  have  difficulty  holding 
Jobs — If  they  can  find  them.  They  have 
trouble  in  their  personal  relationships,  and 
that  usually  means  marital  difficulties. 

"I  was  a  nice,  easy  'going  guy  before  I  went 
to  the'  Nam,"  one  Washington  VA  psychiatric 
patient  said.  "When  I  come  back.  I  was  an 
impossible  son  of  a  bitch  to  live  with — and 
my  wife  couldn't.  It'n  as  simple  as  that." 

There  are  those  who  feel  obsessed  with  the 
brutality  of  the  conflict,  carrying  massive 
guUt  feelings.  Some  return  hostUe  and  fight 
with  strangers,  with  their  best  frtenda,  with 
their  wives. 

niey  can't  stand  crowds  or  attention,  and 
many  seek  solitude  or  even  have  subcon- 
scious wishes  to  commit  suicide — ^by  takln(r 
the  "Easy  Rider"  motorcycle  trip  through 


the  Deep  South,  or  constantly  wrecking  cars 
or  picking  fights. 

And,  as  Chatan  points  out,  perhaps  the 
most  poignant  feat\u«  of  their  alienation  Is 
the  nagging  \incertainty  about  their  con- 
tinued ability  to  love  and  tnist  others,  and  to 
accept  affection. 

"Tou  paid  a  high  price  for  trusting  other 
people  in  the  'Nam,"  he  quotes  one  returnee 
as  saying.  "Every  time  you  acted  human,  you 
got  screwed." 

The  VA  is  curently  making  psychiatric 
disability  payments  to  66,000  vets  from  the 
Vietnam  era,  13,000  of  them  with  100  percent 
disability.  But  that  Is  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  problem  because  many  vet- 
erans— mostly  those  from  middle-class  back- 
grounds— tend  to  seek  private  treatment  for 
their  illness.  Some  seek  no  treatment  at  all. 

Many  are  simply  suspicious  of  the  VA, 
seeing  it  as  little  more  than  an  extension  of 
government  establishment  that  sent  them 
to  war.  The  VA,  worried  about  not  reaching 
vast  numbers  of  Vietnam  vets.  Is  producing 
films  featuring  hip,  hirsute  VA  counselors 
In  an  effort  to  create  a  new  image. 

The  VA's  Stenger  and  Caffey  estimate  that 
"not  more  than  6  percent"  of  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam — In  combat  or  in  sup- 
port missions — suffered  psychiatric  Illness 
ranging  from  severe  psychosis  to  mild  symp- 
toms not  requiring  hospitalization  or  Inten- 
sive treatment. 

But  this  estimate  Is  challenged  by  others, 
including  the  Washington  VA  hospital's 
Scarscella. 

Said  Scarscella:  "Five  percent  sounds  low  to 
me.  Not  to  be  too  controversial,  but  I  would 
say  twice  that  number  is  more  accurarte 
although  10  percent  is  a  very  conservative 
figure. 

"If  there  was  such  a  small  number  of 
(psychiatric)  casualties,  why  is  the  VA 
putting  so  much  emphasis  on  this  program? 
I  think  it's  because  a  low  percentage  of  Vlet- 
ram  vets  are  seeking  treatment  in  VA 
Lospitals — they  are  suspicious  of  the  VA 
estabUsbme  nt . " 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  total  of 
Vietnam  returnees  needing  psychiatric  help 
Is  much  higher.  Dr.  Chery  Cedarleaf,  senior 
staff  psychiatrist  at  the  Minneapolis  VA 
Hospital,  said  be  believed  half  of  the  veterans 
"need  some  form  of  profeslonal  help  to  over- 
come the  problems  of  adjustment." 

Ottb  HmoxN  Vbtnam  Casualties 
(By  Michael  Satchell) 

Wdth  his  scuffed  truckln'  boots,  faded 
denim  Jeans,  outrageous  beard  and  fiowing 
ponytall,  the  skinny  young  hippie  named 
Paul  could  have  been  plucked  from  any 
Georgetown  "head  shop"  or  Dupont  Circle 
bench  minutes  before  and  deposited  in  the 
room  he  now  occupied. 

For  over  an  hour,  he  rapped  about  his 
troubles — hassles  with  the  law,  problems 
with  his  old  man,  his  lonely,  mixed  up  per- 
sonal life,  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  head 
together.  He  had  Just  returned  from  a  court 
hearing;  he  had  been  caught  smoking  mari- 
juana, an  offense  committed  not  in  his 
rented  pad  in  Rockvllle  but  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  In  Washington 
where  he  had  been  a  psychiatric  patient  for 
the  past  month. 

Ten  years  ago.  a  young  hospitalized  vet- 
eran like  Patil  would  have  been  stripped, 
shorn,  censured  and  ordered  to  shape  up. 
But  that  was  before  Vietnam,  one  result  of 
which  is  that  veterans  like  him  are  their 
"thing"  In  the  regimented  drab  world  of 
the  VA  hospital. 

"What  do  you  do  with  a  guy  like  this — 
throw  him  out?''  asked  one  staffer  who,  along 
with  the  other  hospital  psychiatrists,  agreed 
that  surreptitious  pot  smoking  would  be 
better  dealt  with  by  them  than  the  police. 
"We've  got  to  face  it — times  have  changed." 

The  unique  character  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  produced  a  different  breed  of  veteran, 


men  who  are  angry,  resentful,  who  question 
orders,  who  make  demands,  not  requests.  It 
has  left  VA  with  a  legacy  of  new  problems 
In  caring  for  the  conflict's  casualties — a  huge 
portion  of  them  vets  who  survived  their  year 
in  Vietnam  physically  Intact  but  who 
crumbled  mentally  when  they  returned 
home. 

Every  war  has  had  its  psychiatric  cas- 
ualties. In  World  War  I.  the  doughboys  who 
broke  down  were  called  "shell  shock"  victims. 

In  the  second  World  War — Gen.  George  S. 
Patton  notwithstanding — Shaving  the  chronic 
Jitters  bad  become  more  acceptable;  It  was 
termed  "combat  fatigue."  Although  the 
symptoms  may  have  been  anything  from 
backache  to  blackouts,  the  problem  was  still 
mental. 

Then  came  Vietnam,  a  conflict  that  the 
VA's  medical  hierarchy  was  contrasted  with 
other  wars  In  these  terms : 

"The  World  War  II  OI  knew  why  he  fought, 
had  the  unequivocal  support  of  his  country- 
men, returned  with  pride  and  received  ex- 
tensive recognition  and  appreciation.  In 
stark  contrast,  the  Vietnam  serviceman  is 
ambivalent  and  uncertain  about  the  war  he 
has  fought,  knows  that  the  cause  for  which 
he  fought  Is  controversial  and  unpopular 
with  many  at  home,  lacks  a  sense  of  patri- 
otic accomplishment,  and  neither  expects 
nor  receives  a  hero's  welcome  when  he  re- 
turns home." 

Add  to  that  assessment  opinions  of  doc- 
tors such  as  Dr.  Giuseppe  Scarscella,  chief 
of  psychiatry  for  the  Washmgton  VA  hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Llfton,  Tale  psy- 
chiatrist, and  the  views  of  men  such  as  John 
Kerry,  the  former  Navy  Ueutenant  and  Silver 
Star  winner  who  was  a  founder  of  Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War. 

Said  Scarscella:  "First,  look  at  the  type 
of  war  It  was.  When  you  go  from  North 
Africa  to  Berlin,  you  accomplish  something; 
but  these  boys  in  Vietnam  went  nowhere. 
The  VA  has  pointed  to  the  one-year  limit 
on  the  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  as  being  of 
considerable  help  in  lowering  psychiatric 
casualties,  but  I  think  this  was  very  destruc- 
tive— very  stressfvil  because  they  served  their 
365  days  one  day  at  a  time. 

"Vietnam  deprived  the  soldier  of  the  my- 
thology of  wlnnmg  a  war.  Some  have  told  me 
they  felt  like  missionaries  rather  than  sol- 
diers, others  that  they  were  fighting  as  un- 
willing mercenaries.  There  was  the  constant 
emphasis  on  killing — on  body  counts.  There 
was  no  question  of  defense  of  their  coxintry. 

"The  Department  of  Defense  says  that  it 
has  had  a  low  incidence  of  psychiatric  prob- 
lems in  Vietnam,  but  this  is  a  false  situation. 
Some  men  were  treated  over  there,  on  the 
battlefield,  and  the  result  was  a  delaying 
mechanism.  When  the  vet  came  back  home, 
he  returned  a  full-blown  psychotic. 
'  "It  lobka  to  me  like  the  Vietnam  psychi- 
atric casualties  are  more  severe  than  in 
World  War  n.  When  they  are  sick,  they  are 
really  sick." 

Llfton.  the  author  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished book  "Home  From  The  War" — a  study 
of  Vietnam  veterans — sees  the  cause  of  their 
myriad  mental  problems  burled  in  what  he 
considers  the  "extraordinary  cruel"  nature 
of  the  confilct. 

"The  enemy  they  were  fighting  in  ter- 
rible ways  often  turned  out  to  be  the  women 
and  children  they  theoretically  were  sent 
there  to  save,"  Llfton  states.  "To  survive,  to 
make  these  experlnces  endurable,  to  remain 
physically  and  psychologlcaUy  Intact,  the 
OI's  had  to  become  dehumanized." 

The  day  before  700  Vietnam  veterans  as- 
tovmded  Congress  and  the  country  by  tossing 
their  medals  and  combat  ribbons  Into  a  heap 
on  the  Capitol  steps  on  April  31,  1971,  their 
leader.  Kerry,  summed  up  the  sentiments  of 
his  group  for  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

"The  country  doesn't  know  it  yet,"  he 
said,  "but  it  has  created  a  monster  ...  in 
the  taruk  of  millions  of  men  who  have  been 
taught  to  deal  and  trade  In  violence  . . .  men 
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wbo  have  returned  with  a  sense  of  anger  and 
betrayal  which  no  one  has  yet  grained." 

Any  fears  of  large  urban  gangs,  skilled  In 
killing  and  guerrilla  warfare,  taking  out  their 
revenge  on  the  populace,  have  not  materl- 
allzed.  But  the  racults  of  the  complex  Viet- 
nam conflict  are  showing  up  In  the  high 
Incidence  of  mental  lllneaa  and  related  prob- 
lems among  returned  veterans. 

A  recent  check  of  patients  at  the  Washing- 
ton VA  hospital  showed  101  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Thirty  were  being  treated  for  medical 
and  surgical  conditions  and  10  for  ne\irologl- 
cal  problems.  The  remaining  61  men  were  In 
the  psychiatric  wards. 

In  flBcal  1973,  the  VA  discharged  68.001 
physically  wounded  Vietnam  era  veterans 
from  its  hospitals  and  45,788  psychiatric, 
psychotic  and  neurological  patients.  The  lat- 
ter group  Is  not  counted  in  Pentagon  totals 
of  Vietnam  casualties. 

One  VA  study  by  psychologist  Cecil  Peck 
estimates  that  about  one  in  four  Vietnam 
era  veterans  who  end  up  as  psychiatric  pa- 
tients in  VA  hospitals  have  attempted 
suicide. 

Readjustment  problems  have  also  shown 
up  in  other  ways:  In  the  high  incidence  of 
Vietnam  vets  In  prison  populations.  In  the 
high  unemployment  rate,  and  perhaps  most 
visible  of  all,  in  the  use  of  drugs. 

Estimates  vary  considerably  on  Just  how 
many  servicemen  used  drugs  In  Vietnam, 
how  many  brought  the  habit  home,  how 
many  got  into  dope  heavily  after  returning. 

It  ts  generally  agreed,  though,  that  drug 
dependency  \a  a  symptom  of  psychological 
trauma,  that  a  lot  of  vets  used  dope  In  Viet- 
nam, and  that  VA  Is  only  attracting  a  tiny 
percentage  of  users  and  addicts  to  its  treat- 
ment programs — 8,300  men,  to  be  precise. 

Accustomed  to  heavy  drinking  by  men  who 
were  psychiatric  casualties  in  previous  wars, 
the  VA  foimd  itself  facing  an  entirely  new 
situation  with  its  Vietnam  patients. 

"It  was  about  a  year  or  so  ago  when  the 
population  suddenly  changed,"  said  Dr.  Paul 
Barnes,  director  of  training  and  education  at 
the  Washington  Veteran's  Hospital. 

"We  found  a  high  Incidence  of  drug  usage 
and  it  was  a  whole  new  thing.  Our  patients 
had  been  exposed  in  Vietnam  to  a  whole 
range  of  drugs — amphetamines,  marijuana, 
heroin — and  they  posed  a  real  barrier  and  a 
challenge  to  us. 

"They  had  ttimed  to  drugs  for  relief  and 
it  made  our  Job  more  difficult  .  .  .  how  to 
relate  to  them?  Many  patients  dated  their 
psychotic  breaks  in  Vietnam  to  drugs.  We 
had  long  experience  with  booze  .  .  .  now  we 
had  to  learn  about  drugs  and  I  think  we 
have  started  to  make  progress  with  them." 

Any  discussion  of  the  psychiatric  fallout 
from  the  Vietnam  war,  observers  say,  mtist 
be  considered  In  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  country  in  the  past  decade, 
and  of  the  type  of  soldier  who  served.  There 
are  some  who  see  the  mental  casualties  as 
victims  of  the  turbulent  times  in  general, 
not  simply  of  the  war. 

They  also  point  out  that  the  average  Viet- 
nam serviceman  was  a  draftee  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  social  scale.  This  group,  apparently 
less  equipped  to  handle  the  stresses  that  pro- 
duce mental  crackupe,  returned  from  Viet- 
nam with  high  expectations.  They  had  served 
their  country,  done  their  duty,  and  they 
wanted  repayment  from  society  In  the  form 
of  education  and  Jobs. 

"A  lot  of  them  come  back  and  say  they 
want  to  go  to  college  ...  to  learn  computer 
programming  ...  to  get  high  paying  Jobs." 
Scarscella  noted.  "They  have  these  high  ex- 
pectations and  they  are  told  they  deserve 
these  things.  But  many  are  high  school  drop- 
outs or  were  hard-core  unemployed  before 
they  went  to  Vietnam.  They  Just  can't  get 
these  Jobs  ...  it  is  impossible  for  them  .  .  . 
they  become  disillusioned  .  .  .  they  turn  to 
drugs,   crime  .  .  .  they  cannot   adjurt." 

Added  a  colleague,  the  VA  hospital's  Paul 
Barnes:  "When  they  come  home,  they  find 
the  welcoming  committee  is  Just  not  there, 


and  then  the  problems  begin.  We  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  devote  more  attention  to 
re- integrating  these  men  into  society." 

NoBOOT  Cakxd  Much  Thin — Oa  Now 
(By  Michael  SatcheU) 

A  few  weeks  ago,  John  Oamblno,  on  vaca- 
tion In  San  Francisco,  was  strolling  through 
Chinatown.  It  was  dark  and  it  was  ralnlnig. 

"All  of  a  sudden,"  be  recalled,  "I  couldn't 
see  anything  but  Oriental  faces.  Gooks.  Then 
there  was  a  clap  of  thunder  and  I  dived  20 
feet  and  threw  myself  down  behind  some 
trash  cans.  People  looked  at  me  like  I  was 
crazy." 

About  the  time  Oamblno  was  on  the  West 
Coast,  Paul  Jackson  fo\ind  himself  preoc- 
^  cupled  with  a  strange  and  frightening  new 
pastime. 

"I  was  drawing  designs  of  the  Man — ^plgs 
(policemen)  and  stxiff  like  that — taking 
them  out  In  the  woods  and  shooting  at  them, 
seeing  If  I  coiUd  hit  them  in  the  klU 
zone,"  Jackson  said.  "I've  got  a  9mm  Chinese 
pistol,  a  .380  automatic  and  a  .308  semi-auto- 
matic stashed  away.  I  bury  'em  and  pick  'em 
up,  bury  'em  and  pick  'em  up.  . .  ." 

On  a  morning  when  Jackson  might  have 
been  digging  up  his  weapons  near  his  Rock- 
vllle home,  Andy  Howard  left  his  hoiise  in  the 
District  to  take  a  bus  to  his  printing  Job. 

"I  walked  out  of  the  house  and  I  felt  dizzy," 
Howard  remembers.  "The  next  thing  I  knew 
I  was  lying  on  the  bedroom  floor  sobbing.  I 
was  shouting  'why  is  the  world  so  f — d  up 
today.'  My  wife  came  home  from  work  and 
found  me." 

Oamblno,  Jackson  and  Howard  (not  their 
real  names)  today  are  psychiatric  patients  at 
the  Washington  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  They  are  suffering  from  mental  Ill- 
ness that  has  lain  dormant  for  months  or 
years  after  their  return  from  the  Vietnam 
war.  a  condition  called  "Post-Vietnam  Syn- 
drome." 

Interviews  with  mental  patients  at  the  hos- 
pital revealed  each  man's  personal  problems 
to  be  different.  However,  several  common 
threads  ran  through  their  wartime  experi- 
ences: The  brutality  they  say  they  wit- 
nessed, the  high  incidence  of  drug  usage  in 
Vietnam,  the  confusion  over  their  role  as 
soldiers  or  airmen  In  a  war  they  dldnt  un- 
derstand. 

Each  man  talked  of  the  difficulties  he  faced 
when  he  came  home — getting  Jobs,  picking 
up  the  threads  of  personal  affairs,  having 
marital  difficulties,  finding  himself  with- 
drawn, hating  crowds,  having  nightmares, 
being  unable  to  trust  people,  experiencing 
vivid  fiashbacks  and  nimiblng  depression. 

A  common  approach  among  these  men  was 
the  fixing  of  blame.  Each  man  interviewed 
thought  that  \t  be  hadn't  been  to  Vietnam, 
he  would  not  have  become  mentally  ill. 

Jerord  Cook  (the  name  is  fictitious)  is  a 
22-year-old  vet  from  Hampton,  Va.  He  en- 
listed In  the  Army  because  he  wanted  to 
travel,  went  to  Vietnam  a  curious,  wide-eyed 
19-year-oId,  and  came  home  a  Junkie.  Today, 
he  says,  he  has  a  bleeding  ulcer,  is  a  para- 
noid schizophrenic  and  gets  so  scared  of  peo- 
ple that  when  his  sister  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington recently  to  visit  him  in  the  hospital, 
hs  was  imable  to  talk  to  her.  "She  fright- 
ened me."  he  said. 

Cook's  first  problems  In  Vietnam  came  with 
the  cultural  shock  of  being  transported 
there — from  one  world  to  another — In  13 
hours. 

"I  was  in  Seattle  one  minute — next  min- 
ute I  was  in  Cam  Ranh  bay,"  he  said. 
"The  first  night  I  was  there,  I  stood 
giiard.  The  next  day,  I  met  some  guys  on  the 
beach  and  we  smoked  pot  and  drank  beer  all 
day.  I  thought  'this  Is  the  life.'  We  did  that 
for  three  days. 

"Then  I  got  sent  to  Quang  Tri  City.  It 
was  hot,  sweaty.  There  was  no  running  water. 
It  was  filthy." 

From  that  point  on.  as  Cook  describes  it, 
everything  was  downhill.  He  began  buying 


pills  from  the  Vietnamese — "BT's"  he  called 
them.  "I  don't  know  what  was  In  them,"  he 
said.  "They  gave  you  a  nice  secure  feeling 
and  they  made  you  mean,"  he  said.  "You 
could  get  In  a  firefight  and  not  be  scared. 
I  was  popping  about  13  a  day." 

Cook  also  began  using  a  variety  of  other 
drugs,  fighting  with  other  soldiers,  running 
afoul  of  the  military  police.  "I  got  to  Saigon 
tour  or  five  times  and  every  time  I  ended 
up  in  Jail."  he  said. 

Today,  Cook  spends  most  of  his  time  sleep- 
ing and  worrying  about  his  bouts  of  paranoia, 
trying  to  fend  off  the  devils  in  his  head  that 
signal  their  coming  when  he  gets  a  light, 
floating  feeimg  and  then  starts  tightening 
up,  his  body  balling  like  a  clenched  fist. 

"I  hear  a  lot  of  ao\uxds,"  he  murmurs. 

John  Oamblno,  a  28-year  old  District 
Heights  resident,  also  traces  part  of  his  men- 
tal Illness  to  drug  problems  in  Vietnam — but 
from  an  entirely  different  penpectlve.  Oam- 
blno, a  third-generation  Italian-AnMrican  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  has 
been  accepted  as  a  predental  student  at  How- 
ard University,  and  has  been  hospitalized  for 
three  weeks  after  suffering  recurrent  flash- 
backs. 

He  went  to  Vietnam  In  1971  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant and  took  charge  of  a  236-man  com- 
pany. "The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that 
roughly  76  percent — yes,  76  percent— -of  the 
men  were  \islng  hard  drugs,"  he  said.  "It 
was  Incredible.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  In 
Vietnam  bottled  up  with  my  men  and  their 
personal  problems  and  though  I  dldnt  re- 
alize It  at  the  time,  I  can  see  now  that  this 
Is  what  caused  my  present  troubles.  Combat 
was  a  minor  problem  compared  to  the  drugs. 

"I  get  fiashbacks  and  they  are  terrifying. 
Usually  It  is  seeing  one  of  my  men  blowing 
his  brains  out  with  a  .46  when  he  got  a  Dear 
John  letter  from  his  wife.  I  see  two  of  my 
friends  who  were  blown  up  when  the  VO 
rigged  a  grenade  in  the  gas  tank  of  their 
truck.  I  find  myself  walking  through  a  Viet- 
namees  marketplace." 

Gamblno  says  he  was  being  treated  for  the 
flashbacks  as  an  outpatient  but  as  they  In- 
creased in  intensity  and  frequency,  be  check- 
ed into  the  hospital. 

"I  don't  think  ni  ever  get  rtd  of  them," 
he  said.  "I  Just  hope  I  can  keep  them  to 
minimum." 

Davis  Smith.  26.  from  Capitol  Heights.  Md., 
displays  his  "Death  Before  Dishonor"  and 
skull-and-dagger  tattoo  and  recalls  that  hs 
was  the  original  "gung  ho,  meanest  mutha 
in  the  valley"  Marine  that  ever  greuluated 
from  boot  camp  and  set  off  to  kill  the  VO. 
He  didn't  return  that  way. 

When  he  arrived  in  Vietnam  In  July  1966, 
Smith  says  he  Inunediately  volunteered  for 
reconnaissance  patrol,  a  tough,  dangerous 
mission  in  which  five  men  spend  five  or  six 
days  in  the  field,  scouting  the  enemy. 

"My  whole  recon  outfit  was  shaky  and  ner- 
vous," he  remembers.  "For  five  days  you're 
out  among  them  (the  enemy).  You  can  sit 
and  hear  your  own  heartbeat.  You  cant 
cough,  sniff,  talk,  do  nothing.  Your  nerves 
get  wrecked." 

Smith  did  one  tour  of  duty  and  signed  up 
for  a  second.  He  arrived  back  in  the  States 
on  a  July  4  after  his  first  totu*  and  recalls 
somebody  letting  off  a  firecracker  close  by. 
"I  hit  the  ground"  he  said.  "That  first  night 
home,  I  went  to  a  drive-in  movie.  I  couldnt 
stand  It — I  felt  like  everyone  was  looking 
at  me." 

Unaware  that  he  might  be  having  symp- 
toms oi  psychiatric  illness,  Smith  returned 
to  Vietnam  and  ended  up  on  recon  again. 
But  he  caught  malaria  after  a  few  months 
and  was  sent  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  he  suddenly  realised 
that  he  was  becoming  mentally  Ul. 

"I  was  In  a  reception  lounge  waiting  to 
be  admitted,"  he  said.  "I  stared  and  stared 
at  this  man's  wife,  saying  nothing.  He  came 
up  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  light.  I  shook  my 
head  and  continued  staring.  He  got  nervous 
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and  left,  and  I  continued  staring,  for  no  rea- 
son. That  was  the  first  time  I  knew  I  bad 
changed." 

Since  then.  Smith's  marriage  has  collapsed, 
be  has  drifted  In  and  out  of  Jobs  and  he 
has  attempted  siilclde  twice  by  taking  pUl 
overdoses — most  recently,  on  Jun»  1. 

"My  nerves  are  gone,"  he  admitted.  "I 
Just  got  tired  of  losing  all  the  time." 

Finally,  there  la  Bruce  Ooble,  a  h\ilklng 
27-year-old  former  Air  Force  enlistee  who 
blames  not  only  his  experiences  in  Vietnam 
for  his  present  condition,  but  also  what  he 
found  when  he  returned. 

After  nearly  eight  years  in  the  Air  Force, 
be  has  been  unwillingly  discharged,  his  al- 
coholism licked  but  hla  nerves  frayed.  Hla 
marriage  is  on  the  roeks  and  he  has  at- 
tempted suicide. 

"Not  too  much  bothered  me  In  Vietnam," 
he  said,  "except  seeing  the  little  kids  suffer. 
I  remember  once  going  Into  a  village  to  try 
and  help  after  the  VC  had  been  In  and 
butchered  a  lot  of  people  becaiise  the  men 
wouldn't  Join  them.  All  these  kids  were  run- 
.  nlng  around  with  no  parents  and  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  I  was  an  orphan  until  I  was  eight 
years  old. 

"What  really  distressed  me  was  when  I  got 
home.  People  dldnt  care  about  what  was 
happening  over  there  .  .  .  they  didn't  seem 
to  want  to  get  involved.  I  believed  in  what 
America  was  doing  in  Vietnam,  I  cared 
about  serving  my  country,  about  helping 
these  people  over  there. 

"Those  hippie  sons-of-bitches  weren't 
over  there  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  I 
coiildn't  stand  It.  I  remember  going  to  sup- 
port Carl  Mclntyre  (the  fundamentalist 
conservative  preacher)  and  getting  into  a 
fight  with  some  hippie  protesters. 

"That  was  what  was  wrong  with  this  god- 
damn wttf'.  Nobody  cared  except  those  that 
went  over.  And  now  nobody  cares  about  us." 

VA    DlFTERS   ON    VMT    VeTS 

(By  Michael  Satchell) 

Unpublished  studies  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  the  military  services  indi- 
cate that  one  In  five  of  the  approximately 
a.6  million  men  who  served  in  Vietnam  are 
having  "serious  and  prolonged  readjustment 
problems." 

"To  a  lesser  degree,"  the  studies  conclude, 
readjtistment  problems  "were  experienced  by 
all"  of  the  returnees. 

This  assessment,  which  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  VA's  publicly  stated  view  that  re- 
adjustment problems  are  far  less  widespread, 
la  contained  In  an  internal  memo  written  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Stenger,  the  VA's  chief  of  psy- 
chology. 

"Only  a  small  percentage  of  veterans  have 
sought  or  received  these  critically  needed 
mental  health  peychoeoclal  readjustment 
services,"  Stenger  wrote  recently  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  VA's  department  of  medicine 
and  surgery. 

"The  consequence  includes  major  economic 
and  social  cost  to  society  stemming  from 
the  failure  of  these  veterans  to  make  effec- 
tive readjustment  as  well  as  the  personal 
adverse  psychological  effects  on  the  veterans 
and  their  families  .  .  ." 

The  Stenger  memo  emerges  diiring  a  period 
of  growing  awareness  and  controversy  over 
psychiatric  and  related  problems  among  Viet- 
nam veterans  during  their  readjustment 
period — a  condition  popularly  known  as 
"Post- Vietnam  Syndrome." 

Veterans'  self-help  groups  and  a  growing 
number  of  psychUtrists  within  and  outside 
of  the  VA  have  charged  the  VA  lecMlershlp 
with  playing  down  the  seriousness  of  Port- 
Vietnam  Syndrome  or  refiising  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  a  problem. 

The  increased  foctis  on  the  subject  Is  re- 
Hscted  In  a  bill  scheduled  to  be  introduced 
today  by  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem,  D-S.D.,  to 
provide  mental  health  services  on  a  con- 
tract basis  to  veterans  and  also  to  Individuals 
who  may  have  a  significant  Impact  on  tbalr 


well   being — girl   friends,   fiancees,  wives  or 
other  relatives. 

The  McOovem  bill  would  allow  the  VA 
to  contract  and  pay  for  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices such  as  psychiatric  help  and  counseling 
to  be  provided  by  private  physicians,  pub- 
lic agencies,  even  unofficial  veterans'  "rap 
groups." 

President  Nixon  also  is  expected  to  sign 
into  law  soon  a  veterans'  benefits  bill  like  one 
be  bad  vetoed  earlier  to  provide  similar  forms 
of  help  to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Stenger  denied  yesterday  that  his  assess- 
ment that  20  percent  of  the  Vietnam  re-  ' 
tumees  have  serious  problems  conflicted  with 
the  VA's  public  statements,  although  he 
agreed  that  this  figure  had  not  been  used 
publicly  by  either  him  or  other  VA  leaders. 

Asked  how  the  "serious  and  prolonged  ad- 
justment problems"  the  veterans  are  facing 
might  be  solved,  Stenger  said:  "I  assume  that 
In  the  great  American  tradition  they  will 
function  Independently  and  make  their  own 
way  in  society." 

He  emphasized  that  not  all  of  those  men. 
in  the  VA's  opinion,  were  suffering  from 
mental  illness.  "This  Is  different  from  Post- 
Vietnam  Syndrome,"  he  said.  "We're  not 
talking  about  anybody  who  Is  emotionally 
ill.  Most  of  the  men  I'm  talking  about  are 
from  minority  groups,  the  blacks  and  the 
high  school  dropouts. 

"Their  problems  are  all  concerned  with 
readjustment — joblessness,  welfare,  and 
among  a  small  proportion,  allenatlcm  and 
anger  that  grows  and  ends  up  with  them  be- 
coming police  problems." 

In  an  Interview  three  weeks  ago,  Stenger 
and  Dr.  Eugene  M.  Cafley,  the  VA's  deputy 
director  of  mental  health  stated  flatly  that 
no  more  than  5  percent  of  those  who  served 
in  Indochina  were  suffering  from  Post-Viet- 
nam S3mdrome.  At  that  time,  they  refused 
to  categorize  PVS  as  solely  a  mental  illness, 
calling  it  instead  "a  frame  of  mind  which 
is  disturbing  to  them,"  causing  readjustment 
problems. 

In  an  apparent  contradiction  of  that  state- 
ment, both  men  yesterday  insisted  that  Post- 
Vietnam  Syndrome  meant  mental  illness  and 
they  held  to  their  earlier  6  percent  flgure. 
This,  said  Stenger,  Is  separate  from  bis  esti- 
mate that  "one  in  five"  veterans  are  having 
serious   readjustment  problems. 

Now  that  the  VA  has  publicly  acknowl- 
edged that  a  wide^read  problem  among  vet- 
erans exists,  there  appears  to  be  no  agency 
trying  directly  to  solve  it. 

Stenger  said  that  the  VA's  Job  is  to  provide 
health  c&re  services  and  that  solving  vet- 
erans' readjustment  problems  was  not  its 
mission.  His  memo  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  be  said,  was  merely  to  point  out 
the  situation. 


VISIT  OP  CHINESE  SCIENTISTS  TO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  OP  NEW 
YORK  COLLEGE  OP  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SCIENCE  AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  an  impor- 
tant visit  with  long-rsmge  consequences 
recently  took  place  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
when  six  scientists  from  mainland  China 
visited  the  State  University  of  New  York 
College  of  Environniental  Science  and 
Forestry. 

The  visit  was  regarded  as  the  "first 
envlromnental  delegation"  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China — a  visit  that 
evolved  from  the  historic  negotiations 
held  by  President  Nixon  and  his  advisers 
in  China. 

The  delegation,  which  consisted  of  four 
chemists  and  two  entomologists,  was 
particularly  interested  in  dlscxissing  the 
outstanding  research  being  d(me  at  the 
college  In  the  area  of  Insect  hormone  re- 
search on  the  proU«n  of  what  is  com- 


monly referred  to  as  the  Dutch  elm 
disease. 

Those  of  us  from  New  York  were  ex- 
tremely proud  that  the  delegation  visited 
one  of  our  outstanding  colleges  in  the 
State  University  of  New  York  system. 
According  to  Edward  E.  "Bob"  Palmer, 
president  of  the  college,  the  visiting 
"scientists  were  very  Interested  in  the 
college's  program  and  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  we  have  been  doing  in 
chemical  ecology,  about  which  they  had 
heard  a  great  deal  through  publications 
emanating  from  the  college  and  through 
the  international  reputation  of  Robert 
SUverstein." 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  exchange 
is  very  meaningful  and  I  would  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
regarding  the  visit  appearing  In  the 
Syracuse  Herald- Journal  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stxacuss  Visrr — Chinksx  Sttjdt  Pkst 

CONTBOL 

(By  Susan  Preston) 

The  first  "environmental  delegation"  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  met  today 
with  SUNT  College  of  Environmental  Science 
and  Forestry  officials  studying  advanced 
chemical  ecology  programs. 

Included  in  their  toux  of  college  faculties 
was  a  trip  to  the  coUegp's  E^uropean  bark 
beetle  traps  behind  the  Syracuse  University 
crewhouse  in  Onondaga  Lake  Park. 

The  six-man  team,  including  four  chem- 
ists and  two  entomologlsta,  learned  about 
the  work  the  college  is  doing  with  controlling 
the  bark  beetle  which  causes  the  Dutch  Elm 


The  visit,  one  stop  on  a  tour  of  several 
facilities  in  the  United  States,  arose  from 
negotiations  held  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  last  year  by  President  Nixon  and 
bis  advisor,  Henry  Kissinger. 

Security  was  extremely  tight  for  the  "strict- 
ly scientific"  visit  and  handled  by  the  State 
Department. 

The  Chinese  scientists  an  also  working  on 
controlling  the  population  of  destructive  In- 
sects without  using  pesticides,  college  offi- 
cials said,  particularly  Insects  destroying 
com.  rice  and  cotton. 

The  team  arrived  in  the  V53.  June  25,  and 
bave  been  visiting  colleges,  government  facil- 
ities, and  private  corporations  manufactur- 
ing insect-control  Instnmients. 

Included  in  their  visit  were  tours  of  Har- 
vard, Columbia.  C<»-nell,  Texas  A.  and  M.  Uni- 
versities; the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
California,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture facilities  in  Maryland.  They  wiU  re- 
turn to  China  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Before  arriving  here  last  night,  they  ^>ent 
the  day  at  the  Geneva  experimental  station 
of  the  Cornell  University  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  left  late  today  for  Wisconsin. 

They  met  with  six  scientists  from  the 
chemistry  and  forest  entomology  departments 
on  campus.  The  professors  studying  how  fe- 
male bark  beetles  attract  other  beetles  to 
elm  trees  through  various  hormones,  officials 
said. 

The  ooUege's  study  hopes  to  find  ways  of 
controUlng  the  bettle  poptilation  without  us- 
ing pesticides. 

The  Chinese  are  particularly  interested  in 
controlling  pests  which  destroy  their  food 
supply  such  as  the  com  borer — an  insect 
also  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chinese  group  is  being  accompanied 
on  their  tour  by  a  delegate  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

Prof.  Chen  Te-mlng,  professor  of  pbyalol- 
ogy  and  biophysics  of  the  Institute  of  Zool- 
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ogy  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences,  is 
beading  the  delegation. 

Hsu  Chao-hslang,  an  oganic  specialty  ex- 
pert from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sci- 
eotific  and  Technical  Association,  is  deputy 
head. 

Other  members  are  Prof.  Chlu  Shlh-pang, 
professor  of  Insect  control,  Chinese  Academy 
of  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Sciences;  Chou 
Welsban,  of  the  Shanghai  Institute  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of 
Sciences:  Shen  Lien-gang,  scientific  worker 
of  instrumental  analysis  of  the  Klrln  Insti- 
tute of  Applied  Ctiemlstry  of  the  Academy; 
Llu-Meng-ying,  scientific  worker  of  the  or- 
ganic synthesis  of  the  Academy. 


AN  EQUITABLE  NATO  ALLIANCE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oeoi^rla  (Mr. 
NuNN)  Joins  me  in  making  the  following 
remarks: 

Not  l(mg  after  the  Congress  recoD- 
venes  in  September  the  negotiations  on 
mutual  and  balanced  forced  reductions 
In  Europe  will  get  underway  in  Vienna. 
In  the  interval,  and  while  many  Sen- 
ators will  be  reflecting  on  the  defense 
procurement  bill,  we  urge  that  our  col- 
leagues give  careful  consideration  to  an 
amendment  that  we  intend  to  propose  to 
the  defense  procurement  bill. 

It  is  our  purix)se  in  proposing  this 
amendment  that  the  Congress  partici- 
pate constructively  in  the  formulation 
of  American  policy  with  respect  to  bur- 
den sharing  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance, and  that  a  fair,  equitable,  and 
stable  formula  for  the  d^loyment  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  be  guided  by 
clear  statutory  authority  and  negotiated 
within  the  alliance. 

Alliance  policy  itself,  both  among  the 
member  nations  and  vis-a-vis  the  War- 
saw Pact,  has  had  to  cope  with  levels  of 
participation  and  burden  sharing  that 
have  often  seemed  to  Americans  to  be 
unbalancHl  and  unfair;  and.  for  those  of 
us  who  wish  to  see  the  MBPR  negotia- 
tions succeed,  the  partial  and  sometimes 
half-hearted  commitment  of  some  NATO 
allies  has  been  a  source  of  frustration 
and  dlsapt>olntment. 

These  are  multilateral  problems  and 
they  require  a  multilateral  solution.  They 
are  the  sorts  of  problems  with  which 
every  alliance  of  free  and  Independent 
nations  must  contend:  and  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  promoting  a  fair  and  construc- 
tive resolution  of  them  that  we  intend  to 
offer  our  amendment 

Today,  the  alliance  as  a  whole  faces 
the  dilemmas  posed  by  its  own  success 
over  the  past  25  years.  A  weak  and  war- 
torn  Western  Europe  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  thriving  and  prosperous  eco- 
nomic and  political  community,  llie 
United  States  Is  today  a  partner  in, 
rather  than  the  principal  patrtm  of,  the 
West's  security  interests  in  Europe. 

It  Is  high  time  that  this  situation  be 
fully  recognized  by  all  the  members  of 
the  alliance,  and  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  make  Its  own  ixisltlon 
unmistakably  clear. 

Prom  an  American  perspective,  the 
most  pressing  problem  before  the  alli- 
ance Is  the  disproportionate  burden  the 
Ihilted  States  is  bearing  for  the  defense 
ifi  Europe.  The  balance-of-payments 
deficit  arising  from  the  deployment  of 
U.8.  troops  has  contributed  to  the  weak- 


ness of  the  dollar,  itself  a  source  of 
monetary  instability  and  associated 
problems  in  the  Western  community.  Di- 
rect NATO-related  budgetary  costs,  made 
more  severe  by  recent  dollar  devalua- 
tions, strain  our  own  defense  budget  at 
a  time  of  rising  manpower  and  weapons 
costs.  Thus,  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
failure  of  some  of  our  European  allies 
to  assume  their  fair  share  of  these  costs 
erodes  the  military  capabilities  of  the 
United  States,  weakens  the  overall  secu- 
rity position  of  the  Western  nations,  and 
diminishes  the  likelihood  that  we  can, 
at  the  MBFR  talks,  achieve  enhanced 
security  at  a  lower  force  level. 

We  will  propose,  therefore,  that  these 
problems  be  attacked  on  two  fronts.  First, 
the  Congress  will  urge  the  President  to 
seek  agreements,  bilateral  or  multilat- 
eral, to  offset  completely  any  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  incurred  as  the  result 
of  the  deplojonent  of  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope. If  such  agreements  have  not  been 
concluded  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
then  our  troop  strength  will  be  reduced 
by  a  percentage  flgure  equal  to  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments shortfall.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, only  75  percent  of  the  deficit  is 
offset,  our  forces  will  be  reduced  by  25 
percent;  if  the  deficit  is  offset  by  90  per- 
cent, our  forces  will  be  reduced  by  10 
percent. 

Second,  we  Identify,  partially  but  in 
some  detail,  those  areas  where  our  allies 
should  Increase  their  direct  budgetary 
contributions  to  costs  presently  borne  by 
the  United  States.  These  relate  to  facili- 
ties, iQstallations,  and  recurring  apniial 
expenses  now  assumed  by  the  United 
States  in  Europe.  They  Include  perma- 
nent construction,  the  costs  of  hiring 
local  personnel,  and  the  (^leration  and 
nuiintenance  of  reaJ  property. 

Our  amendment  further  provides  that 
the  President  shall  make  periodic  reports 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  status  of  the 
negotiations  directed  toward  Implement- 
ing the  policy  outlined  in  sections  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  amendment.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  monitor  these  reports  so 
as  to  assiu-e  that  our  overall  objective, 
a  more  balanced  and  equitable  sharing 
of  burdens  within  the  alliance,  will  be 
realized. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  the 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  course 
we  are  here  proposing,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  propi^ed  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record.  We  are 
confident  that  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance can  resolve  this  longstanding  issue 
of  burden-sharing  among  its  members 
and  that,  in  so  doing,  it  will  provide  a 
firm  foundation  from  which  we  can  to- 
gether seek  balanced  force  i*eductions  in 
Europe  in  the  context  of  an  East- West 
agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko.  as  follows: 

Fob  Air  E^trrrABUC  NATO  Aixiahcb 
Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  Senator  NtnrN  to  H.R. 
9380  (defense  procurement  bill)  viz:  At  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  bUl  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  In  or- 
der to  achieve  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  costs  and  expenses  arising  from  commit- 
ments and  obllgiations  under  the  North  At- 


lantic Treaty,  the  President  Should  seek, 
through  appropriate  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral arrangements,  payments  sufficient  In 
amount  to  offset  fuUy  any  balance  of  pay- 
ment deficit  inciirred  by  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
as  the  result  of  the  deployment  of  forces  in 
Europe  in  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  commit- 
ments and  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  members  (other  than 
the  United  States)  faU  to  offset  the  net  bal- 
ance of  payment  deficit  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  July  l,  1974,  no  funds  may  be 
expended  on  or  after  December  1,  1974,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  supporting 
United  States'  forces  in  Europe  in  any  num- 
ber greater  than  a  number  equal  to  the  aver- 
age monthly  number  of  United  States'  forces 
assigned  to  duty  in  Europe  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  reduced  by  a  per- 
centage figure  equal  to  the  percentage  flgure 
by  which  such  net  balance  of  payment  defi- 
cit during  such  fiscal   year  was  not  offset. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  (1)  that 
the  other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  should,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  cost 
burden  under  the  treaty,  substantlaUy  in- 
crease their  contributions  to  assist  the 
United  States  in  meeting  those  added  budg- 
eting expenses  incvured  as  the  result  of  main- 
taining and  supporting  United  States'  forces 
In  Europe,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
wages  paid  to  local  personnel  by  the  United 
States,  recurring  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  real  property,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply depots,  cold  storage  facilities,  communi- 
cations systems,  and  standby  ojseratlons,  and 
nonrecurring  expenses  such  as  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabUitation  of  plants  and  fa- 
culties; (2)  that  the  amount  paid  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  infrastructure  program 
should  be  reduced  to  a  more  equitable 
amount;  and  (3)  that  the  President  should 
seek,  through  appropriate  bUateral  and  mul- 
tUateral  arrangements,  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  the  amounts  paid  by  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  those  matters  de- 
scribed In  (1)  and  (2)  above. 

(d)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  {xrltliln  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment at  this  Act,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
90  day  pAlod  thereafter,  a  written  report 
informing  the  Congress  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  Implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 


IMMINENT  RECESSION 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  since 
July  19,  1973,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  businessmen 
of  the  United  States  have  been  filing 
comments  concerning  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  phase  IV  regulations,  to 
become  effective  August  12.  1973.  In  issu- 
ing its  notice  of  the  proposed  rulemaking, 
the  Coimcil  invited  the  public  to  com- 
ment on  the  piincipal  substantive  price 
control  rules  contemplated  for  phase  IV. 
All  comments  from  the  public  were  due 
July  31,  1973,  and  undoubtedly  these 
comments  will  be  considered  In  the  phase 
IV  regulations.  Much  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  all  comments  re- 
ceived are  available  for  examination  at 
the  Council's  offices  in  Washington,  D.C. 

With  this  background,  I  would  like  to 
invite  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
notice  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Figgle. 
Jr.,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  A-T-O  Inc.,  a  diversified  corporation 
with  headquarters  In  WUloughl:^,  Ohio. 
In  essence,  this  notice,  addressed  to  the 
corporate  officers  and  the  managers  of 
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more  than  70  plants  throughout  the 
United  States,  expresses  his  extreme  con- 
cern about  the  effect  of  phase  IV. 

Mr.  Flggle  has  a  creditable  reputation 
as  a  forecaster  of  business  cycles  and 
trends.  He  has  for  many  years  been  a 
guest  lecturer  at  graduate  business 
schools  In  the  United  States.  Under  his 
direction.  A-T-O  has  grown  In  less  than 
10  years  from  a  relatively  small,  single- 
division  company  to  a  major  corporation 
with  annual  sales  of  $400,000,000. 

I  think  his  remarks  at  this  time  are 
most  appropriate  because  phase  IV  Is  of 
concern  to  all  Americans.  Without  neces- 
sarily subscribing  to  all  aspects  of  his 
statements,  I  am  bringing  Mr.  Plggle's 
analysis  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  review.  I  trust  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  will  consider  the  factors 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Flggle  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  finalized  regulations.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Plggle's  notice  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iMicufxirr  Rbczssion 

With  tlie  advent  of  Phase  IV  oontrols.  tt 
Is  Imperative  that  you  reappraise  your  di- 
visions In  light  of  the  probable  impact. 

In  the  second  quarter  the  economy  cooled 
so  quickly  as  to  almost  flatten  out.  Housing 
starts  are  down.  Consumer  confidence  indexes 
have  fallen  sharply.  Consumer  durable 
spending  feU  off  sharply  in  May  and  June. 
Food  Inflation  has  reduced  the  effective  buy- 
ing income  available  for  non-essential  pur- 
chasing. (Several  of  our  divisions  have  al- 
ready felt  this  effect.)  Consumers  are  In 
"hock"  with  a  heavy  credit  overhang.  The 
only  thing  left  to  support  the  economy  is 
capital  spending.  This  rests  on  a  knife 
edge  right  now  depending  how  the  business- 
man reacts  to  Phase  IV  controls  and  his  re- 
action will  depend  to  some  degree  on  how 
strongly  the  controls  are  enforced.  The  con- 
trols as  they  are  presently  written,  if  left 
unchanged,  will  spell  disaster  for  business. 
And  If  the  meeting  held  for  bxislnessmen  In 
Washington  last  week  Is  an  Indication,  the 
Government  ofllclals  do  not  recognize  the 
Impact  of  what  they  have  written. 

Things  wm  be  level-to-down  In  the  third 
quarter  and  very  noticeably  down  In  the 
fourth  quarter  and  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 
Money  rates  wlU  peak  in  the  late  third  or 
early  fourth  quarter  at  up  to  9%  %  prime  and 
wtu  then  start  down.  When  money  rates 
t\im  down,  the  stock  market  should  go  up. 
Generally,  this  type  of  rise  precedes  a  gen- 
eral business  recovery  by  roughly  six  months. 

This  rise  m  the  stock  market  may  keep 
the  businessman  from  being  overly-pes- 
simistic. If  that  occurs,  then  he  wont  cut 
back  his  capital  spending  and  the  late  1973 
early  1974  recession  will  be  mild.  If  he  gets 
quite  pessimistic,  then  the  recession  could 
get  severe. 

As  a  country,  we  need  this  round  of  capital 
expansion  to  flght  future  levels  of  inflation. 
Nationally,  inventorlee  are  In  quite  good 
shape  but  no  one  knows  whether  this  is 
heavUy  affected  by  present  Inability  to  get- 
delivery  from  subcontractors. 

Furthermore,  most  major  bi:smesses  are 
quite  liquid  so  that  they  feel  they  can  sup- 
port capital  expansion. 

How  then  does  this  impending  recession, 
which  could  turn  out  to  be  severe,  impact 
upon  you  as  division  managers?  I  suggest 
the  following  be  the  basic  format  around 
which  you  build  yova  plan: 

1.  Make  certain  vour  sales  force  books  at 
the  highest  level  thev  can  to  make  certam 
your  backlogs  are  In  good  shape. 

a.  Tighten  yoiu-  sales  force  down  to  make 


certain  they  are  lean,  hungry  and  highly 
aggressive;  do  not  let  them  turn  down  busi- 
ness Just  because  current  backlogs  appear 
healthy. 

3.  Place  an  Immediate  stc^  to  aU  hiring  and 
reduce  your  work  force  by  attrition  on  a 
planned  basis. 

4.  Dust  off  aU  charts,  ratio  analysis,  and 
employment  ratios  to  make  certam  you  are 
not  fat,  and  if  you  are,  make  your  cuts  now. 

6.  Set  up  a  "disaster"  plan  to  accomplish  a 
move  to  10%  lower  sales  level  with  no  im- 
pact on  your  total  profit  dollars. 

6.  Make  certam  you  are  not  overly  com- 
mitted at  the  supplier  level  so  that  as  you 
trim  inventories  and  your  In-bound  mate- 
rial does  not  cause  a  bulge  or  bulld-up  Just 
at  the  time  you  are  trying  to  cut. 

7.  Eliminate  all  overtime  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  an  outer  limit  of  August  31. 

8.  Begin  now  to  trim  non-essential  or  mar- 
ginal overhead,  again  by  attrition  where 
possible. 

9.  Do  not  embark  on  any  program  which  is 
not  deemed  essential  or  which  does  not  have 
a  high  degree  of  payback. 

10.  Maintain  burden  absorption  by  bring- 
ing in  as  much  Jobbed-out  busmess  as  pos- 
sible. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  things  which 
must  be  done.  In  the  past  we  have  reacted 
too  slowly  to  a  recession.  React  now  and  get 
ready. 

One  further  incentive  to  you  to  move 
quickly  should  be  to  offset  the  problems  of 
"pass-along"  from  Phase  IV.  By  their  very 
definition,  your  margins  wlU  decrease  very 
rapidly.  This  makes  the  use  of  burden  ab- 
sorption techniques  even  more  essential.  As 
business  declines,  the  lower  burden  absorp- 
tion wUI  more  heavUy  Impact  profits  than 
normally  because  "add-on"  to  material  price 
Increases  is  not  available.  Furthermore,  you 
win  not  be  able  to  pass  on  your  full  labor 
increases  because  they  must  be  adjusted  by 
the  "productivity"  factor  over  the  entire  la- 
bor base.  YouTl  be  lucky  to  "pass-along"  40% 
of  any  labor  increases  under  present  Phase 
IV  rules.  The  burden  problem  makes  It  es- 
sential for  you  to  trim  your  Indirect  labor 
quickly.  The  productivity  problem  makes  It 
Imperative  you  get  more  productivity  out  of 
fewer  direct  laborers,  once  agam,  quickly. 

Looked  at  realistically,  the  Impact  of 
Phase  rv  controls  on  a  mild  recession  will 
cause  profit  declines  normally  seen  In  more 
major  recessions. 

A  major  recession  with  Phase  IV  controls 
wm  see  the  disappearance  of  profits  in  many 
cyclical  companies  such  as  ours. 

The  time  to  react  is  now — not  September, 
October  or  later — but  now!  Tighten  your 
belts  becaixse  you'll  be  hit  hard  even  m  a 
mUd  recession.  And  tbls  recession  wUl  come 
on  quickly  becaiise  the  authors  of  Phase  IV 
apparently  lack  the  understanding  of  the  Im- 
pact of  their  controls.  Judging  Phase  IV  by 
Phase  U,  we  cannot  expect  the  Oovernment 
to  react  quickly  to  the  severe  problems  they 
are  creating  so  we  must  plan  for  the  worst, 
which  hoi>efully  wont  occur. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  EMPHASIZES 
IMPORTANCE  OP  AIR  POLLUTION 
STUDIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  yesterday  adopted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 135  permitting  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  for  two  im- 
portant studies  on  air  pollution.  This 
resolution  was  originally  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  as  an 
original  resolution,  and  authorizes  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  procurement  of  con- 
sultant services  under  the  committee's 
investigations  budget.  The  specified  piu-- 
pose  for  the  additional  funds  requested 
Is  a  study  of  the  health  efCects  of  ^ 


pollutants.  This  study  will  beranducted 
under  a  contract  by  the  NatlonU^Acajt 
emy  of  Sciences. 

"The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration amended  the  resolution  to  include 
additional  funding  for  a  second  contitKt 
dealing  with  the  costs  and  benefits  asso- 
ciated with  attaimng  air  pollution  con- 
trol standards. 

Mr.  President,  these  studies  are  essen- 
tial to  the  review  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  the  Congress  must  undertake  m 
the  commg  months.  When  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  it 
recognized  that  strict  control  of  air 
pollution  and  especially  of  automobile 
emissions  would  be  necessary.  The  level 
of  control  mandated  by  the  act  appeared 
to  be  appropriate  in  light  of  the  evidence 
available  at  that  time  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  air  pollution.  Durmg  the  2Vi 
years  smce  the  passage  of  that  act  addi- 
tional data  have  become  available,  and 
techniques  for  determinmg  what  levels 
of  control  are  necessary  have  been  con- 
siderably refined. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  recently 
have  approached  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  with  questions  regardtog  the 
▼sJldlty  of  the  air  quality  standards  re- 
quired imder  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  of 
the  automobile  emission  standards  and 
deadltaes  for  achieving  them  mandated 
by  the  act.  Questions  have  been  raised 
about  new  evidence  concerning  the 
health  effects  of  air  pollution  suggesting 
that  the  goals  specified  In  the  law  may  be 
more  strtngent  than  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  health.  Other  concerns  have 
focused  on  the  tocreased  cost  which  may 
be  mvolved  In  achieving  those  air  quality 
standards  and  the  potential  adverse  im- 
pact on  oiergy  supplies  which  some 
options  for  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards might  entail. 

Because  of  these  questions  and  con- 
cerns, the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  have  committed  themselves  to 
reeotamlning  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
basis  on  which  Its  goals  and  deadlines 
were  predicated.  As  psu:^  of  the  reexami- 
nation, the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
requested  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  provide  an  mdependent  evcd- 
uatlon  of  the  health  effects  of  all  major 
atmospheric  pollutants. 

The  Academy  agreed  to  perform  such 
an  objective  evaluation,  providing  the 
Congress  with  a  short-term  review,  by 
convening  a  colloquium  at  which  health 
effects  of  various  air  pollutants  and  the 
adequacy  of  current  health  data  would 
be  discussed.  The  preliminary  views  of 
the  Academy  reganUng  health  effects 
would  be  reported  to  the  committee  by 
thfe  end  of  October.  A  longer  range  m- 
vestlgation  of  these  matters  would  be 
concluded  in  July  of  1974.  The  early  In- 
terim report  was  felt  necessary  because 
the  Congress  faces  decisions  regarding 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  automobile  emis- 
sion standards  no  later  than  this  winter. 

In  response  to  questions  raised  by 
Senators  Hast  and  OtimN  and  my  own 
concern,  the  Rules  Committee,  at  my  re- 
quest, added  to  this  resolution  a  second, 
separate  study  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  costs  and  benefits  as- 
sociated with  the  standards  specified  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  fdtematives  to 
them.  I  believe  this  study  Is  also  essential 
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to  the  Congress,  wUeh  must  have  objec- 
tive information  on  the  economic  ram- 
ifications of  tliese  standards  to  make  a 
balanced  Judgment  on  any  amendments 
to  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  to  be  funded 
by  this  resolution  is  very  Important  to 
the  Nation.  It  will  play  a  key  role  m  the 
review  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  on  which  the 
C(»nmittee  on  Public  Works  has  em- 
barked. Its  Importance  Is  spcJled  out  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Wall  S^«et  Journal 
of  July  23,  1973,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows : 

[Rom  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  July  33. 1973] 
A  Most  Important  Rkview 

Considering  the  issues  that  are  at  stake.  It 
Is  encouraging  to  see  Congress  moving  to- 
ward a  thorough  review  of  the  air-quality 
and  auto-emission  standards  that  were  set 
as  a  result  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  has  asked 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  analyze 
existing  data  and  offer  a  short-term  evalua- 
tion by  October  and  to  make  a  longer  term 
study  of  health  effects  data  by  the  end  of 
next  year.  It  only  remains  for  Congress  to 
approve  the  $316,000  the  committee  has  re- 
quested for  these  studies. 

While  there's  no  telling  what  the  Academy 
will  come  up  with,  our  fervent  hope  Is  that 
Ita  study  wU  clarify  the  distinction  between 
air  standards  that  are  abs<riutely  necessary 
regardless  of  cost,  and  those  that  are  desir- 
able but  need  to  be  balanced  against  the 
enormous  costs  and  cultural  upheavals  the 
current  standards  would  require.  This  dls- 
tlnotlon  has  been  m«Mle  neither  by  the  Con- 
gress that  wrote  the  1970  Act  nor  by  the 
agency  that  administered  it. 

As  a  result,  the  automobUe  Industry  is  be- 
ing rushed  into  the  dubious  technology  of 
catalytic  converters  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  meeUng  the  interim  standards  by 
the  autumn  of  1974.  The  oil  reflmng  In- 
dtistry  la  being  forced  to  a  total  conversion 
to  unleaded  gasoline.  And  dozens  of  cities  are 
being  forced  to  consider  and  implement  traf- 
fic control  and  gas  rationing  schemes  that 
would  abruptly  alter  life-style  patterns,  com- 
merce and  transportation.  All  tbls  Is  being 
required  to  meet  standards  for  which  sclen- 
tlflo  and  technical  Justlflcatlon  Is  astonish- 
ingly thin. 

Tliere's  no  question  the  standards  shoxUd 
be  high  enough  to  insiire  that  the  air  Ameri- 
cans breathe  has  no  serious  impact  on  their 
health.  It's  also  desirable  that  the  air  aroimd 
us  be  as  esthetlcaUy  pleasing  as  Is  practically 
possible.  But  it  is  not  Just  as  obvious  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  want  to  guarantee  that  there 
be  absolutely  no  marginal  consequences  from 
emissions  from  autoe  or  from  stationary 
sources. 

This,  though.  Is  what  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  sought  to  do  In  setting 
the  national  ambient  air  standards.  As  It 
reads  Its  congressional  mandade,  E3>A  be- 
lieves It  must  Insure  that  the  sickest  man 
in  Chicago  can  be  able  to  stand  on  the  busi- 
est comer  of  his  city  on  the  smokiest  day 
of  the  year  and  experience  no  unpleasant- 
ness from  the  air  he  breathes.  And  because 
that  street  comer  Is  the  worst  q>ot  m  tba  na- 
tion, the  standard  to  bring  it  to  "ambience" 
must  apply  everywhere  In  the  United  States. 
Tills  means  that  all  the  autos  in  the  nation 
have  to  be  equipped  with  poUutlon-control 
devices  sufficient  to  brtng  the  worst  street 
comer  in  the  nation  to  that  ambient  level. 

In  other  words,  the  EPA  has  strung  to- 
gether a  aeries  cA  worst-caw  soenarlos.  added 
1&  safety  faeton  at  each  point.  mulUpUed  the 
fsfltors  together,  and  has  c(»ne  out  with 
numbers  that  may  doC  have  been  attained 
tn  pwu  of  the  Oardea  at  Eden.  We  would 


expect  the  same  result  If  Congress  gave  the 
Pentagon  an  order  to  insiire  against  nuclear 
attack  and  a  blank  check  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram; we  would  have  missiles  In  every  bade 
yard  and  a  bomb  shelter  in  every  basement. 
The  only  difference  we  can  see  is  that  Pen- 
tagon costs  are  borne  directly  by  the  tax- 
payer; the  EPA  edicts  are  borne  mdlrectly  by 
the  oonsxuner. 

The  reaolutlon  for  review  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Slcenoes  Is  co-sponsored  by 
Senator  Muskle.  who  authored  the  1970  Act. 
ChAlrman  Jennings  Randolph  of  the  Senate 
PubUo  Works  Committee  has  been  aggressive 
m  moving  it  along.  Congress  has  recognised 
that  the  standards  are  of  huge  economic 
and  political  Importance,  and  shoiUd  not  be 
set  in  a  maimer  that  totally  Ignores  costs  or 
public  preferences.  It  has  begun  to  re«llae 
It  cannot  plunge  ahead  guided  solely  by 
technicians  as  single-minded  as  the  EPA  staff 
has  been. 

There  have  been  pero^tible  signs  that  EPA 
has  resisted  the  idea  of  a  fuU-blown  review 
by  the  National  Academy;  It  understandably 
senses  a  diminution  of  Its  own  power.  Yet  an 
Independent  analysis  is  clearty  a  prerequisite 
to  the  puhdic's  acceptance  of  the  environ- 
mental olean-up  costs  It  will  be  asked  to  bear. 
If  the  Academy's  review  concludes  that  cur- 
rent requirements  really  are  essential  to 
healthy  air,  we  wlU  at  least  have  some  con- 
fidence the  huge  costs  wm  not  be  wasted. 

If.  as  we  think  far  more  likely,  the  Acad- 
emy's preliminary  study  concludes  that  the 
EPA  and  the  1970  Act  went  overboard,  there 
Is  yet  time  to  avoid  the  blunder  that  tlireat- 
ens  to  cost  the  nation  dearly  and  undermine 
support  for  environmental  improvement. 
There  Is  yet  time,  though  not  much,  for  Con- 
gress to  make  a  mld-polnt  correction  to.  the 
course  we're  on  toward  cleaner  air. 

Blr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  many 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  cost 
which  may  be  Involved  In  achieving  the 
air  quality  standards  required  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  necessity  for  those 
standards.  Answers  to  those  questions 
will  come  from  the  studies  which  this 
resolution  authorizes  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  perform  under  con- 
tract with  the  Committee  on  PuUlc 
Works. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  beginning 
these  studies  as  soon  as  possible,  I  am 
grateful  for  ttie  action  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  In  expedit- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  measure. 
Hie  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. Senator  Canhon,  and  the  ranUng 
minority  member.  Senator  Cook,  were 
helpful  and  understanding  of  our  needs. 
To  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  Senator 
Pn.L,  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd,  Senator 
Allxn,  Senator  Williams,  Senator  Huch 
ScoTT,  Senator  ORirriN,  and  Senator 
Hatfuld,  I  also  express  my  i^preciation 
and  that  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  their  co(H>eratlon  in  iniHn-Hrtg 
these  evaluations. 


USIA'S  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  is- 
sued by  Vice  President  Agnkw  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  on  August  1  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  follows: 

STATXlCZIfT   BT   TRZ   ViCX    PlXSDXNT 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  in  cele- 


brating the  twentieth  annlvoaary  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

Tb»  activities  of  the  U8IA  have  Imparted 
to  people  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world  a  better  understanding  of  the  way  of 
life  we  Americans  treasure.  Through  the 
Agency's  pubUcaftions,  libraries,  educaUonal 
and  ctUtural  programs:  through  the  person- 
to-person  contacts  provided  by  ITSIA  officers; 
and  through  the  broadcasts  of  the  Intema- 
tlonaUy  respected  Voice  of  America,  our 
message  has  been  transmitted  cleaily  to  hun- 
dreds of  muilons  who  might  otherwise  never 
have  received  It. 

Today,  as  confrontation  gives  way  to  ne- 
gotiation, clear  communication  becomes  even 
more  imperative.  Paradoxically,  as  the  world 
shrinks  It  becomes  more  complex,  and  as  old 
animosities  abate,  subtle  distinctions  become 
Increasingly  significant.  In  such  a  period, 
our  policies  and  goals  must  be  communicated 
with  special  precision  to  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world.  I  am  confident  that  UBIA  will 
continue  to  carry  out  thU  task  with  dlstmc- 
tlon. 


WHAT  THE  HUD  FREEZE  MEANS  TO 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  spring 
the  committee  on  urban  affairs  of  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives  held 
hearings  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
tem^ation  and  morato^um  of  certam 
HUD  programs  on  communities  in  Mich- 
igan. 

The  summary  of  testimony  received  at 
those  hearings  speaks  for  Itself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee's 
summary  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
SuMMABT  OF  Testhcont  Bxroax  THX  CoMicrr- 

TEx  ON  Urbait  An-Aias  or  thb  Michkuk 

House  or  RxPBXszirrATivxs,  Arxn.  SO  and 

Mat  3, 1973 

The  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Michigan  House  of  Repreeentatives  held 
hearings  on  AprU  30.  1973  m  Detroit  and 
May  3,  1973  in  Lansing  on  the  national  hous- 
ing moratorium  and  the  terminations  of 
federal  community  development  funding  m 
order  to  ascertain  the  magmtude  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  executive  actions  to  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

The  testimony  given  the  Committee  sub- 
stantiated that  the  loss  of  funds  was  of 
great  prop<»tions  throughout  the  state.  ITie 
Michigan  Emergency  Conmilttee  Against  the 
Houstog  Cut-Off  estimated  that  the  mora- 
torium will  mean  a  loss  of  30,000  housing 
units  or  about  1630.000,000  worth  of  hous- 
ing. In  community  development  funding  it 
projects  the  loea  at  S138.000.000  to  federal 
grants. 

Cities  all  over  the  state  have  been  haid 
hit.  Ann  Arbor  stands  to  lose  600  public 
housing  units.  Section  701  planning  funds, 
money  for  code  enforcement  and  wm  be  sub- 
ject to  a  decrease  in  model  dtles  fimding. 

Kalamazoo  will  not  be  able  to  sxibsldlze 
610  Section  238  senior  citizen  units  and  esti- 
mates a  loss  of  160-200  Section  236  homes 

Grand  Rapids  wm  not  receive  fimds  for 
280  public  housing  units  and  1,187  Section 
336  and  rent  supplement  prograzn  xuilts  760 
famUlee  m  the  dty  wm  be  deprived  of  grants 
or  low  interest  loans  for  rebabilltatkm  or 
wm  not  be  able  to  coUect  relocation  benefits. 

Detroit  Is  losing  substantial  amounts  In 
aU  program  oategorlee,  tocludlng  $13,000,000 
In  neighborhood  development  pcognms. 
1,000  new  public  housing  imits,  funds  for 
rehabilitation  of  existing  public  housing 
units,  and  tl30X>00,000  m  Sectlcms  336  and 
386  fundhig,  repieeentlng  6.300  dweUhw 
xmlts. 

The  Michigan  Btate  Housiag  Development 
Authority's  carryover  and  contract  author- 
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Ity  has  been  decreased  by  3,740  Section  3841 
units  and  3.613  Section  235  units. 

The  testimony  presented  to  tlie  Commit- 
tee obviously  does  not  include  the  total  Im- 
pact to  the  state.  The  majority  of  communi- 
ties were  not  beard  from;  and  testimony  waa 
directed  to  applications  submitted,  not  thooe 
which  would  have  been  submitted  In  en- 
suing months.  However,  the  foregoing  gives 
an  Indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effects 
being  suffered  In  Michigan  presently,  for  the 
duration  of  the  freeze  and  during  the  months 
necessary  to  gear  up  under  new  programs. 


DR.  SAMUEL  P.  ASPER  TO  BE  DEAN 
OP  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  AT 
BEIRUT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,"  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  more  particularly 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  between  America  and 
the  Middle  East.  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Asper, 
vice  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
wUl  become  dean  of  the  Medical  School 
of  American  University  at  Beirut,  Leba- 
non. 

Dr.  Asper  is  no  stranger  to  the  liUddle 
East.  In  recognition  of  his  interest  and 
contribution  in  the  past,  he  hits  been 
decorated  by  the  President  of  Lebanon 
with  the  Order  of  the  Cedars. 

While  Dr.  Asper  will  be  hard  to  re- 
place in  Baltimore,  I  am  sure  that  his 
participation  in  the  American  University 
programs  in  Lebanon  will  result  in  con- 
tinuing the  steady  progress  In  expanding 
and  Improving  the  service  rendered  by 
the  university  hospital  and  in  raising  the 
standard  of  health  care  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  Since  the  American  Uni- 
versity is  the  product  of  international  co- 
operation and  effort  at  both  the  public 
and  private  levels,  I  know  the  Congress 
will  be  gratified  that  its  support  of  the 
university  Is  reinforced  by  talent  such  as 
that  of  Dr.  Asper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease by  the  Johns  Hopkins  medical  in- 
stitutions annoimcing  Dr.  Asper's  ap- 
pointment be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  foUows: 

AucxTST  1, 1973. 

Balttmoiz. — Dr.  Samuel  P.  Asper.  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Hoq;>ltal,  has  been  named  dean  of 
the  medical  school  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Amer- 
ican University  Hospital  in  Lebanon. 

Tills  appointment,  which  is  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  was  announced  today  by  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  Klrkwood,  President  of  AUB.  Additionally, 
Dr.  Asper  wlU  bold  the  acadenUc  post  of  pro- 
fessor of  internal  medicine. 

In  announcing  the  appointment.  Resident 
Kirkwood  said,  "I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Dr. 
Asper  to  AUB,  where  he  Is  well-known  to 
our  community.  Dr.  Asper  has  taken  an 
active  role  In  the  implementation  of  the  suc- 
cessful exchange  program  in  medicine  be- 
tween Johns  Hopkins  and  AUB,  and  I  am 
confident  that  our  university  will  benefit 
greatly  from  his  vast  experience  and  distin- 
guished record  in  medical  science."  Addi- 
tionally, Dr.  Craig  S.  Llchtenwalner,  Dean  of 
the  Pactilties  of  Medical  Sciences  of  AUB, 
said  of  Dr.  Aaper.  "He  has  had  rich  experi- 
ences In  medical  education  and  hoepltal 
management  which  I  know  wUl  be  lnval\ia- 
ble  to  AUB." 

Dr.  Asper,  a  native  of  Tort  Worth.  Texas, 
and  a  graduate  of  Baylor  University,  has  been 
associated  with  medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
throughout  his  career,  having  ocnnpleted  bis 


medical  studies  In  the  Sobool  of  Medicine  In 
1040.  After  his  Internship  and  residency 
training  in  Internal  medicine,  a  fellowship 
at  Harvard  and  military  service  tn  World  War 
n.  Dr.  Asper  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Jc^ms  Hopkins  In  10SO. 

Later,  he  also  became  associate  dean  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  and,  as  such,  served 
as  chairman  of  its  admissions  committee  and 
directed  the  School's  postdoctoral  studies 
program. 

During  this  period,  he  became  professor  of 
medicine  and  chief  of  the  division  of  endo- 
crinology. He  was  appointed  vice  president 
for  medical  affairs  in  1970,  a  post  he  has  held 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  Johns  Hopkins  has 
had  an  exchange  program  and  affiliation  with 
the  American  University  of  Beirut,  supported 
by  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of 
New  York  City,  to  improve  medical  education 
and  heatlh  care  in  the  Middle  East.  In  par- 
ticular, the  program  was  designed  to  provide 
advanced  experience  for  younger  members 
of  the  AUB  faculty  preparing  them  for  aoa- 
demic  medical  careers.  Under  the  Hopkins- 
AUB  program,  carefully  selected  medical 
gradtiates  of  AUB  have  received  advanced 
training  In  medicine  at  J<^ns  Hopkins.  Of 
twenty-flve  physicians  who  have  studied  at 
Johns  Hopkins  on  this  program,  four  have 
becosne  department  chairman  in  AUB's  medi- 
cal school. 

Six  Johns  Hopkins  faculty  members  have 
served  as  visiting  professors  at  AUB  during 
the  past  ten  years,  brtnglng  to  the  faculty 
specialty  training  capacity  in  siirgery,  phar- 
macology, pediatrics,  anatomy,  opthalmology 
and  medicine. 

The  American  University  of  Beirut,  which 
la  107  years  old,  has  completely  rebuilt  Its 
medical  facilities  during  the  past  eight  years. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  modem  educational 
and  research  faculties  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  reconstruction  program  has  Included  a 
new  4ao-bed  university-teaching  hoepltal,  an 
outpatient  clinic  and  a  basic  science  build- 
ing. A  new  postgraduate  medical  education 
building  and  library  will  open  shortly. 

AUB  Is  chartered  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  medical  school  and  its  hoepltal 
are  accredited  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges,  and  the  Joint  Caen- 
mission  on  Hospital  Accreditation.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished American  educational  institution 
located  in  the  Republic  of  Lebanon.  The  ma- 
jority of  Its  facility  and  staff  are  Lebanese 
or  citizens  of  other  Middle  East  coimtrles, 
and  have  received  advanced  experience  In 
U.S.  medical  institutions.  Moreover,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  staff  are  certified  by  American 
Specialty  Boards.  AUB  receives  strong  sup- 
port from  the  Lebanese  government. 

"It  Is  my  hope,"  Dr.  Asper  said  In  com- 
menting on  his  appointment,  "to  strengthen 
the  ties,  especially  In  medicine,  between  the 
United  States  and  Lebanon  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  Middle  East  is  expand mg  rapidly 
In  health  care.  AUB  has  long  played,  and 
must  continue  to  play,  a  considerable  role 
in  that  growth.  Remarkable  opportunities 
for  research,  teaching  and  patient  care  exist 
at  AUB  and  throughout  the  Middle  East." 

Dr.  Steven  Muller,  president  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins, said  of  Dr.  Asper's  appointment,  "I  am 
delighted  that  Dr.  Asper  will  be  able  to  make 
so  great  and  distinguished  a  contribution  to 
an  outstanding  overseas  institution  with 
which  we  at  Hopkins  for  so  long  have  had 
a  cloee  and  continuing  relationship.^ 

Dr.  Asper  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Physicians  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's section  on  Internal  medicine  among 
many  other  academic  distlnctloos  jloA 
achievements.  He  Is  married  to  the  former 
Ann  W.  Carver.  They  have  two  married 
daughters. 


THE  ANIfBNBERO  CASE 
Mr.  PDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cluded in  the  State  Department  author- 
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ization  bill  this  year,  as  approved  by  the 
conference  on  HJl.  7W5,  Is  a  provision 
making  It  clear  that  no  funds  "shall  be 
used  for  publicity  or  propaganda  pur- 
poses ...  or  to  influence  in  any  way  the 
outcome  of  a  politic^  election." 

This  provision  grew  out  of  use  of  cer- 
tain State  Department  facilities  to  cir- 
culate clearly  political  material  over  the 
signature  of  our  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  8t.  James,  Mr.  Anhenberg. 

In  addition  to  the  committee's  concern 
about  this  niatter.  Senator  Eaglkton 
asked  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  to 
look  into  the  situation  in  some  depth. 
Senator  Eaglkton  has  now  given  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  copy 
of  the  report  which  he  has  received  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

So  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the  full 
correspondence  on  this  subject  In  the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  f(Mows: 

UJ3.  SkNATS, 

ComnTTBx  ON  AppsopaiATioira. 
WaaMni/ton.  D.C..  August  1,  t97i. 
Hon.  J.  w.  FotjaioHT, 

Chaimuin,  Senate  roreign  Relatione,  Com- 
mittee, Waihinffton.  D.C. 
Dkab  Bill:  I  am  enclosing  the  final  report 
on  the  Annenberg  affair  which  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oen- 
eral dated  July  27,  1B73,  I  plan  to  take  no 
further  action  with  regard  to  this  matter,  but 
I  felt  your  committee  should  have  the  m- 
fonnatlon  contained  In  the  OAO  report. 

The  action  taken  on  the  State  Department 
Authorisation  BUI  this  year  oonstltutes  a 
significant  slt^)  on  the  wrUt  and  I  believe 
that  the  career  people  in  State  wUl  now  be 
more  wary  about  cooperating  in  such  actlvl- 
tlee.  Many  thanks  for  your  Interest. 
Best  regards, 

Thomas  P.  Eagltton. 


COMPTBOLLSa       OSMKBAI.       OT      THB 

UmrxD  8TATXS, 

Washington.  D.C.  Julg  27,  J973. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  BAOLEroif. 
US.  Senate. 

DxAR  SsNATOB  Eaouron:  This  refers  to 
yoxir  letter,  dated  AprQ  28,  1973  (as  supple- 
mented by  letters  of  May  2  and  May  17) ,  re- 
questing a  report  on  the  circumstances  of 
a  mass  maUlng,  on  Department  of  State  let- 
terhead, of  a  letter  signed  by  Walter  Annen- 
berg, Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  transmit- 
ting to  the  addressees  copies  of  editorials 
from  British  newspapers  In  praise  of  Presi- 
dent Nlzon. 

Initially  you  asked  whether  there  Is  any 
statutory  prohibition  against  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  sending  a  letter  such 
as  the  one  In  question.  Upon  our  advice  to 
your  staff  that  State  Department  funds  may 
not  In  fact  have  been  used  for  the  mailing, 
you  asked  that  we  broaden  our  inquiry  and 
conduct  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
matter.  We  have  found,  as  a  result  of  that 
Investigation,  that  the  mailing  was  made  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee  at  the 
suggestion  of  members  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  paid  for  by  the  Committee  using  Its 
own  funds  and  mailing  lists.  The  only  State 
Department  Involvement  In  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  signing  by  Ambassa- 
dor Annenberg  of  the  original  letter  which 
was  typed  on  official  Department  of  State 
stationery. 

With  respect  to  your  request  for  the  names 
or  Individuals  tn  the  Department  of  State  or 
on  the  White  House  staff  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  mailing,  we  have  found  that  Mr. ' 
Charles  W.  Colson,  then  a  member  of  the 
Wtrtte  House  staff,  askstf  Amtmssador  Anneii^ 

b!T -  ■  :    j'    To    •■■■  .!• 
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berg  to  sign  the  original  of  the  letter  which 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Colson,  drafted  by  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff.  Mr.  Colson 
stated  that  he  did  not  remember  who  drafted 
the  letter.  Mr.  Colson  gave  the  signed  orig- 
inal to  Mrs.  Kathleen  Balston,  also  of  the 
White  House  staff,  with  instructions  to  have 
It  mailed  to  prominent  cltlaens,  members  of 
the  press,  and  other  groups  whose  names 
were  available  at  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Robert  Rousek  of  the  Committee  ad- 
flses  us  that  the  Conunlttee  reproduced  and 
mailed  2709  copies  of  the  letter,  at  a  cost  of 
$334.19.  Of  the  total,  967  went  to  chairmen 
of  college  political  science  departments,  1044 
to  editorial  writers  of  publications,  and  608 
to  leading  citizens  In  the  community. 

The  lists  of  addresses  used  were.  It  ap- 
pears, those  maintained  by  the  Committee, 
and  not  those  used  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  its  own  mailings.  We  have  found 
no  evidence  that  any  funds  other  than  those 
of  the  Committee  were  used  for  this  mailing. 

You  asked  whether  any  slmUar  letters  have 
been  sent  by  other  American  ambassadors. 
We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  indication 
that  any  other  letters  of  this  nature  have 
been  sent. 

With  respect  to  your  Inquiry  whether  ex- 
isting State  Department  regulations  are  ade- 
quate in  dealing  with  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment funds  for  unofllclal  activities,  the  only 
departmental  regulation  which  deals  with 
this  Issue  Is  22  CFR  10.736-207,  which  pro- 
vides that : 

An  employee  shall  not  directly  (x  indi- 
rectly use,  or  allow  the  use  of  Government 
property  of  any  kind  •  •  •  for  other  than 
officially  approved  activities.  •  •  • 

This  regulation,  since  It  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  kinds  of  activities  which 
may  be  "offlclaUy  approved,"  does  not  reach 
the  case  in  which  a  particular  expenditure  Is 
approved  by  an  official  but  Is  nevertheless 
unauthorized  because  not  consonant  with 
the  purposes  of  the  appropriation  from 
which  It  is  drawn.  We  know  of  no  practical 
way,  however,  to  formvilate  specific  and  com- 
prehensive regulatory  standards  delimiting 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  an  expendi- 
ture Is  within  the  terms  of  the  corresponding 
appropriation,  particularly  smce  each  appro- 
priation act  may  contain  its  own  limitations 
and  restrictions. 

On  the  other  band,  we  note  that  depart- 
mental regulations  deal  extensively  with  the 
type  of  conduct  which  employees  may  pn^- 
erly  engage  m,  whether  or  not  an  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds  Is  Involved.  See  22 
CFR  Part  10.736.  Regulations  such  as  these, 
which  set  forth  what  activities  of  employ- 
ees wUl  be  considered  Improper,  necessarUy 
alio  proscribe  expenditures  of  Government 
funds  incidental  to  such  improper  activi- 
ties. We  cannot  therefore  say  that  State 
Department  regulations  are  Inadequate  in 
this  respect. 

You  ask  m  your  letter  of  May  17  for  any 
information  we  can  develop  concerning  the 
legality  of  the  subject  maUlng.  Since,  as 
noted  above,  no  appropriated  funds  were 
apparently  Involved  In  the  actual  mailing,  we 
are  not  empowered  to  render  an  opinion  on 
this  aspect  of  the  matter.  In  addition,  we  find 
no  indication  of  violation  of  the  campaign 
financing  laws  which  we  administer  since,  al- 
though the  Committee  bore  the  expense  of 
the  mailing,  we  have  no  evidence  that  this 
expenditure  was  not  only  reported  as  re- 
quired by  law.  In  this  regard  controlling  reg- 
ulations do  not  require  breakdown  by  Items 
of  maUlng  expenses. 

Insofar  as  the  Ambassador  signed  the  orig- 
inal letter  which  was  typed  on  official  State 
Department  stationery,  there  was  a  minimal 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department. 
Such  use  brings  to  question  the  possible  vio- 
lation of  section  701  of  Public  Law  02-644, 
the  act  that  funded  State  Department  activ- 
ities at  the  time  the  letter  was  typed  and 
signed.  Seclon  701  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
n»*«le  avaUable  by  that  act  for  publicity  or 


propaganda  purpoaes  not  authorised  by  the 
Congress. 

The  President,  his  Cabinet  and  other  high 
officials  have  a  duty  to  Inform  the  public  on 
Government  poUcies  and,  traditionally,  high 
ranking  officials  have  utUized  Government  re- 
soiiroes  to  disseminate  Information  in  ex- 
planation and  defense  of  those  policies.  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  such  i>er- 
mlBslble  activities  for  which  appropriated 
funds  are  avaUable  and  other  activities,  sim- 
ilar In  nature  but  for  purely  political  or 
partisan  purposes  so  as  to  constitute  pub- 
licity or  propaganda. 

ObvloTisly,  there  should  be  a  point  beyond 
which  It  could  be  concluded  that  the  bounds 
of  propriety  have  been  overstepped.  But  tor 
us  to  be  able  to  determine  that  point  and 
In  any  given  situation  to  distinguish  au- 
thoritatively between  prohibited  and  allow- 
able activities  we  would  need  some  guidelines 
by  which  to  Judge  the  activities  in  question. 
Insofar  as  we  are  aware  no  such  guldeimes 
have  been  established  by  legislation,  Judicial 
decision,  or  otherwise.  In  construing  kindred 
statutes  our  Office  has  taken  the  position  that 
without  statutory  guidelines  to  proceed  un- 
der. It  woiild  not  be  appropriate  to  override 
administrative  determmatlons  and  justifica- 
tion of  propriety,  except  where  they  are  so 
palpably  erroneous  as  to  be  unreasonable  In 
the  face  of  the  prohibiting  statute.  In  the 
present  consideration,  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, to  responding  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  advised  you  on  AprU  6,  1973,  that  the 
Ambassador's  conduct  was  concerned  with 
calling  attention  to  support  received  for  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States  Government  and 
that  It  Is  not  inappropriate  for  an  Ambas- 
sador to  engage  in  such  correspondence.  Un- 
questionably part  of  the  function  of  a  foreign 
legation  is  to  obtain  and  to  communicate 
Information  on  press  reaction  In  a  host  cotm- 
try  to  policies  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
hibition In  section  701  against  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  publicity  and  prop- 
aganda piuposes  not  authorized  by  Congress 
Is  Intended  to  reach  cases  such  as  this,  but 
rather  Is  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  to 
promulgate  publicity  of  a  nature  tending  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  agency  or 
activity  subject  to  the  prohibition.  In  this 
case  the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
was  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  letter  In  question 
was  drafted  by  a  member  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  another  member  of  that  staff  re- 
quested that  the  Ambassador  sign  it.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  letter  of  AprU  30,  1973,  from 
the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations  to  you,  that  the  Am- 
bassador Informed  the  Department  that  he 
signed  the  original  letter  but  that  he  did 
not  know  to  whom  copies  of  such  letter  and 
enclosed  editorials'' were  to  be  sent  nor  at 
whose  expense  the  letters  and  enclosures 
were  maUed.  We  assume,  however,  that  the 
Ambassadam^agreed  with  the  content  of  the 
letter  since  hfc  signed  It.  It  appears  from  the 
letter  signed  by  the  Ambassador  that  Its 
purpose  was  to  rebut  claims  that  allies  of  the 
United  SUtes  had  turned  against  the  United 
States  In  the  days  preceding  the  "ceasefire" 
on  Vietnam  and  were  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Thus  the  purpose  of  the  letter  was 
apparently  to  Inform  the  public  concerning 
one  of  our  allies  and.  In  effect,  defend  the 
Government's  policies. 

Thus,  without  going  Into  the  propriety  of 
the  matter — which  Is  outside  our  jxirlsdlc- 
tlon — under  the  circumstances  we  would  not 
have  a  sufficient  basis  to  consider  the  signing 
of  the  letter  In  question  by  the  Ambassador 
to  be  m  violation  of  section  701  of  Pub.  L. 
92-544.  Moreover,  we  might  point  out  that 
even  if  the  signing  of  the  letter  by  the  Am- 
bassador be  considered  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 701  of  Pub.  L.  92-644,  the  only  action 
that  we  could  take  would  be  to  attempt  to 
recover  the   amount   Improperly  expended. 


Thus,  recovery  would  be  limited  to  the  cost 
of  the  paper  signed  by  the  Ambassador  plus 
the  time  he  used  In  considering  the  matter 
and  affixing  his  signature,  assuming  such 
ooet  was  determinable. 

While  the  letters  were  reproduced  by  the 
Committee  on  stationery  bearing  the  head- 
ing "Department  of  State,"  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 
the  original  letter  bore  the  same  seal  and 
heading.  Section  718  of  title  18,  United  Stetes 
Code,  makes  It  an  offense  to  display  a  printed 
likeness  of  the  Great  Seal  "for  the  purpose 
of  conveying,  or  In  a  manner  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  convey,  a  false  impression  of  spon- 
sorship by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  or  by  any  department  thereof. 
Whether  this  provision  was  violated  In  the 
Instant  case  Is  a  matter  for  consideration 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Finally,  your  staff  asked  that  we  Inform 
you  of  the  circumstances  of  a  mailing.  In 
September  1072,  of  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Leo 
Chmie,  Vice-chairman  of  Democra.«  for 
Nixon,  New  York  City,  using  a  SUte  Depart- 
ment maUlng  list.  Our  Investigation  of  that 
Incident  revealed  the  foUowlng: 

The  Director  of  Communications,  Execu- 
tive Branch,  White  House,  told  us  that  he 
had  requested  a  mailing  list  from  the  De- 
partment of  State.  He  said  the  list  was  to  be 
used  for  mailing  a  speech  to  be  given  by  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  State  at  the 
United  Nations  on  September  26,  1972. 

In  response  to  the  request,  the  State  De- 
partment prepared  a  list  from  its  files  of  the 
names  of  members  of  National  and  local  or- 
ganizations, educational  institutions,  and 
other  groups.  The  names  were  printed  on 
plain,  white,  gummed  labels  and  sent  to  the 
White  House  on  September  11,  1972. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Communi- 
cations, White  House,  we  were  Informed  that 
the  labels  were  then  sent  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee  where  the  mailing  was 
to  be  made  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
We  were  also  told  that  this  procedure  had 
been  set  up  to  avoid  the  posslbUlty  of  any 
politically  oriented  materlca  being  sent  from 
the  White  House  at  Government  expense. 

After  the  labels  were  sent  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  the  Director  of 
Communications  canceUed  the  maUlng  re- 
quest. 

The  Deputy  Chairman  for  Communica- 
tions, Republican  National  Committee,  told 
us  that  he  had  received  a  request  from  Mr. 
Cheme,  for  a  list  of  Jewish  community  lead- 
ers. He  told  us  that  because  of  the  hectic 
conditions  in  the  Committee  maUlng  ro<Kn 
someone  accidentally  used  the  Department 
labels  in  filling  the  request.  He  also  Informed 
us  that  Mr.  Cherne's  envelopes  were  sent  to 
Washington  to  have  the  labels  applied  and 
that  they  were  then  returned  to  New  York 
where  they  were  stamped  and  mailed  on  or 
about  September  21.  1972,  containing  a  let- 
ter signed  by  Mr.  Cheme,  dated  September 
16,  1972. 

We  were  told  by  Department  of  State  offi- 
cials that  the  total  direct  costs  to  the  De- 
partment to  run  the  list  on  giunmed  labels 
amount  to  $16.31.  Idr.  Cheme  reimbursed  the 
Department  for  these  costs  on  October  31, 
1972. 

The  State  Department  has  no  written  pol- 
icy on  the  use  of  its  making  lists.  However, 
tradltlonaly,  the  Department  mailing  lists 
are  never  intentionally  given  to  any  organi- 
zation for  nonofflclal  purpioses. 

We  hope  that  the  foregoing  Information 
wUl  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincer^y  yours, 

Elmxk  B.  Staats. 

U.S.  Senatx, 
CoMurrrEX  on  Appbopsiations, 

Washington.  D.C,  May  17,  1973. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FCTLBRICHT, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:   I  am  attaching  an 
Interim    report    of    an    investigation    con- 
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ducted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  w«a  conducted  at  my  request  on  the 
subject  of  the  Annenberg  letter.  OAO  has 
•eked  that  tills  interim  report  not  be  at- 
tributed since  the  clearance  procedures  have 
not  yet  been  followed. 

Tou  may  find  this  report  Interesting  In 
light  of  Mr.  Marshall  Wright's  pending  oon- 
flimatlon  before  your  committee.  I  under- 
stand that  he  Is  providing  you  with  addi- 
tional Information  concerning  the  Annen- 
berg letter  and  you  may  wish  to  con^iare 
that  Information  with  the  attached  OAO  re- 
port. 

Thank  you  for  taking  up  the  substance  of 
my  letter  with  Mr.  Wright  at  his  confirma- 
tion hearing. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Eaclxton. 


iMmUMREFOKT 

Regarding  the  mass  mailing  of  Ambas- 
sador Annenberg's  letter  of  February  6,  1973. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  reaponalble 
people  In  the  Department  of  State,  the  White 
House,  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  Charles  W.  Colson,  ex-Whlte  House  of- 
ficial. 

Department  officials  disclaimed  any  In- 
volvement other  than  the  letter  signed  by 
Ambassador  Annenberg.  Copies  of  the  let- 
ter returned  for  insufflclent  address  bore 
Pltney-Bowes  meter  postage.  The  letter  was 
reproduced  on  paper  not  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  State  Department.  Similarly,  the  en- 
velope, although  showing  the  return  address 
of  the  State  Department,  was  of  different  sl^ 
than  regular  Department  envelopes  and  the 
format  and  size  was  not  the  usual  Depart- 
ment usage. 

White  House  officials,  Richanl  Howard  and 
Kathleen  Balston,  said  Charles  W.  Colson 
was  the  initiator  of  the  malimg.  Colson  said 
someone  In  the  White  House  had  drafted  the 
letter  but  he  did  not  know  who.  He  obtained 
Ambassador  Annenberg's  signature  on  the 
letter  and  asked  the  White  Hovise  to  arrange 
for  mailing  It  to  prominent  friends  of  the 
President,  and  to  other  agencies  whose  mail- 
ing lists  were  kept  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. 

A  Republican  National  Committee  official. 
Robert  Rousek,  stated  that  the  Committee 
had  been  asked  by  the  White  House.  Kath- 
leen Balston,  to  mall  the  letter  and  8upp<»t 
the  costs  for  the  mailing  which  the  Com- 
mittee did  using  their  lists  of  Political 
Science  Department's  in  universities,  edi- 
torial writers  of  publications,  and  leading 
citizens  In  various  communities. 

This  official  stated  that:  967  letters  were 
sent  to  Political  Science  Departments;  1,044 
letters  were  sent  to  editorial  writers;  698 
letters  were  sent  to  leading  citizens — 2,700 
totcJ. 

The  Pitney  Bowes  meter  #618810  was  the 
number  of  their  meter. 
'    A  memorandum  from  Kathleen  Balston  re- 
quested him  to  make  the  mailing. 

The  cost  of  the  mailing  was  borne  by  the 
Committee  in  the  amount  of  $316  for  postage 
and  $118.19  for  printing  and  materials. 


U.S.  Sknatx. 
CoiucrrrxK  on  Appropriationb, 

Waahington.  D.C..  May  8.  t973. 

Hon.    J.    W.    Ptn.BBICHT, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Ma.  Chaoikan:  As  you  know,  I  re- 
cently Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Bill  (8. 
1348) ,  which  wo\ild  prohibit  the  use  of  State 
Department  funds  to  support  or  defeat  leg- 
islation pending  before  Congress,  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  a  political  election  or  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  public  opinion  on  mat- 
ters vmrelated  to  the  performance  of  official' 
duties.  This  amendment  was  motivated  by  a 
recent  case  involving  the  mass  mailing  of 
partisan  literature  to  American  citizens  by 


our  Ambassador  to  LondMi,  Walter  Annen- 
berg, a  matter  In  which  you  have  also  ez- 
praased  an  interest. 

Mr.  Marshall  Wright  wlU  testify  before 
your  Conunlttee  on  May  9,  with  respect  to 
his  pending  confirmation  by  the  Senate  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. I  would  like  you  to  consider  certain 
apparent  inconsistencies  that  have  arisen  in 
coneepondence  I  have  had  with  M^.  Wilght 
over  the  Annenberg  letter. 

In  a  letter  to  the  State  Department,  dated 
i^m  23,  1973,  I  asked  the  following  question 
about  the  mailing  list  used  to  distribute  the 
Annenberg  letter: 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Ambassador 
Annenberg  was  provided  the  malltng  list 
which  is  tised  by  the  State  Department  to 
dUtrlbute  Its  weekly  "Bulletin"  which  is 
printed  in  your  office  of  Media  Services.  Did 
Ambassador  Annenberg  xise  this  mailing 
list?" 

Reqsonding  to  my  Inquiry,  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
Marshall  Wright,  stated  that  the  letter  was 
distributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Colson  of  the 
White  Hotise  staff,  and  then  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  about  the  possible  use  of  the 
State  Department  mailing  list: 

"In  response  to  your  question  about  the 
possible  use  of  State  Department  mailing 
lists,  the  facts,  as  set  forth  above  (referring 
to  the  Information  that  Colson  distributed 
the  letter),  are  all  we,  or  Ambassador  An- 
nenberg, know  about  the  circimutances  of 
the  mailing." 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
September  26,  1972,  Congressman  William 
Moorhead  referred  to  campaign  literature 
mailed  on  September  16,  1972,  to  "thousands 
of  college  professors  and  other  intellectuals 
Interested  in  international  relations  by  Mr. 
Leo  Cheme,  vice  chairman  of  a  group  called 
"Democrats  for  Nixon. "  This  material  was 
forwarded  to  those  Individuals  who  subscribe 
to  the  State  Department  "Bulletin,"  a  weekly 
summary  of  American  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
William  Blair,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  confirmed  that  the  giunmed 
Tn^iHng  labels  used  to  distribute  the  "Bul- 
letin" were  made  available  to  the  White 
House  and  subsequently  to  the  Committee  to 
Re-Elect  the  President. 

Mr.  Wright  has  served  on  the  C<Migres- 
sional  Relations  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment since  April,  1972.  It  is,  therefore.  Incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
questions  raised  by  Congressman  Moorhead 
in  September,  1972,  about  the  use  of  the 
"Bulletin"  mailing  list.  If,  in  fact,  he  was 
aware  of  this  controversy,  we  must  aswime 
that  Mr.  Wright's  letter  of  AprU  30  did  not 
contain  the  whole  truth.  Even  if  Mr.  Wright 
was  not  aware  of  the  previous  controversy, 
my  inquiry  should  have  led  him  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  matter  by  check- 
ing with  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Blair, 
who  Is  re^x>nsible  for  distribution  of  the 
"BtUletin." 

In  his  flrat  reply  to  my  inquiry  on  the 
Annenberg  letter  Mr.  Wright  stated  that  "It 
Is  not  inai^roprlate  for  an  Ambassador  to 
engage  In  such  correspondence."  This  re- 
sponse raised  serious  questions  in  my  mind 
over  the  State  Department's  involvement  In 
partisan  activities. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  If  you 
would  fully  explore  these  mattera  with  Mr. 
Wright  at  his  conflrmatlon  hearing.  I  know 
you  agree  that  the  person  assigned  by  the 
State  Department  to  perform  the  important 
congressional  relations  function  mvist  have 
our  complete  confidence. 

It  would  also  be  appreciated  if  you  would 
ask  Mr.  Wright  if  he  takes  a  position,  either 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Department  or  speak- 
ing for  himself,  on  my  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  Authorization  Bill.  I  be- 
lieve his  response  would  be  pertinent  to  the 
Committee  since  I  understand  you  will  be 
m^rfcing  up  the  bill  In  the  near  future. 


Tliank  you  very  much  for  your  Msiatanoe 
In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

TBOMAS  F.   WUOMTOm. 
DXPAKTICKMT  Or  STAR, 

Waahington,  D.C.  May  15.1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  PtruaioHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate. 

DcAa  Ma.  CKAiaicAif :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  1  referring  to  our  previous  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  lettere  from 
Ambassador  Annenberg  to  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  inform  you 
that  we  share  your  concern  and  are  talcing 
steps  to  clarify  the  matter  thoroughly.  The 
Secretary  has  directed  that  the  Department 
be  fully  responsive  and  cooperative  with  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  Inquiry  which  has 
been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  one  of 
your  colleagues.  This  letter  is  a  response  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  now  known  to  us  to 
the  specific  questions  raised  in  your  letter 
of  May  1. 

With  regard  to  my  letters  of  April  6  and 
April  30,  I  Intended  by  my  letter  of  April  80 
to  Indicate  the  April  6  letter  was  being  super- 
seded by  the  letter  dated  April  30.  In  that 
connection.  Ambassador  Annenberg  has  as- 
sured us  again  that  the  facts  set  forth  In  my 
April  30  letter  to  you  are  accurate  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge. 

Your  second  question  pointed  to  the  Im- 
plication that  the  letter  received  by  Profes- 
sor Copson  should  have  been  identifiable  as 
a  reproduction  If  the  facts  were  as  set  forth 
In  my  letter  of  April  30,  and  pointed  out 
that  Professor  Copson  had  not  so  identified 
the  letter  which  be  received.  Subsequent 
to  my  April  30  letter,  I  learned  that  three 
specimens  of  the  letter  In  question  were 
delivered  to  the  Department  shortly  after  the 
mailing  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Poet 
Office  to  locate  the  addressee.  Examination 
of  these  three  letters  revealed  that  they 
were  not  on  official  Department  of  State  sta- 
tionery. They  did  not  bear  the  State  Depart- 
ment watermark,  nor  was  the  paper  the  same 
size  as  State  Department  stationery.  How- 
ever, the  paper  and  the  envelopes  did  carry 
the  caption,  "Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30620."  Thus,  in  answer  to 
your  question,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  casual 
examination  would  have  suggested  to  a 
recipient  that  the  stationery  was  a  repro- 
duction or  facsimile  of  official  Department 
stationery.  The  three  envelopes  in  our  pos- 
session were  not  franked,  nor  did  they  match 
any  in  our  stock.  These  envelopes  were 
stamped  by  a  postage  meter  whose  number  is 
assigned  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Tour  third  question  concerned  reimburse- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Department's  frank. 
I  know  that  Professor  Copson  has  indicated 
that  the  letter  he  received  was  in  a  franked 
envelope.  Tour  staff  has  Indicated  that  Pro- 
fessor Copson  has  destroyed  the  envelope  be 
received  so  we  are  unable  to  detemUne 
whether,  in  fact,  it  was  any  different  from 
the  three  now  in  our  possession.  As  you 
know,  however,  other  members  of  Congress 
have  written  us  on  the  same  subject,  and 
we  are  seeking  through  them  to  examine  the 
envelopes  In  which  other  letters  were  sent 
to  determine  whether  they  were  franked.  In 
reply  to  your  specific  question,  the  Depart- 
ment was  not  reimbursed  for  use  of  frankea 
envelopes,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  franked  envelopes  were  used. 

We  have  also  examined  the  mailing  labels 
affixed  to  the  three  envelopes  returned  to  \u. 
They  are  not  Department  of  State  labels 
and  do  not  exhibit  our  codes,  nor  are  the 
names  on  the  three  labels  in  our  possession 
on  any  of  our  mailing  lists. 
Sincerely, 

MAaawAij.  Wbiort, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


August  3,  1973 
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Mat  1. 1973. 
Hon.  MsMHttL  WnoHT, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
DxAS  Ma.  SxcacTART:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  30  with  further  reference  to 
my  questions  of  March  26  and  AprU  18  about 
Ambassador  Annenberg's  lettere   to   United 
States  citizens  praising  President  Nixon  and 
enclosing  laudatory   British   newspaper  edi- 
torials. I  am  glad  to  accept  your  expression 
of  regret  that  your  reply  of  April  0  was 
neither  complete  nor  accurate. 

Unfortunately,  your  AprU  30  response 
raises  fiirther  and  more  serious  questions 
about  Ambassador  Annenberg's  activities, 
and  about  the  abUity  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  control  its  own  affaire.  The  state- 
ments that  the  initiative  came  from  Mr. 
Colson  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  White 
House  staff,  and  that  the  Ambassador  signed 
(me  c(H>y  of  the  letter  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Ccdson  for  assumed  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution, are  totaUy  at  variance  with  the 
Ambassador's  account  released  in  London 
and  the  information  relayed  by  you  on  AprU 
6.  You  will  remember  you  reported  that  the 
Ambassador  ".  .  .  decided  to  send  [his]  letter 
to  United  States  citizens,  either  known  to 
him  or  suggested  by  his  friends  .  .  ."  Both 
accounu  cannot  be  accurate  and  I  would  lUce 
to  know  which  one  Is  truthful. 

Secondly,  your  AprU  30  statement  that 
"The  original  letter  was  on  official  Depart- 
ment of  State  stationery"  at  least  Implies 
that  the  duplicated  copies  were  identifiable 
aa  reproductions.  That  was  not  the  case,  as 
evidenced  by  the  letter  sent  to  us  by  Assist- 
ant Professor  Copson.  Moreover,  the  latter 
gentleman  has  informed  us  that  the  letter 
was  dispatched  in  a  franked  Department  of 
State  envelope  without  postmark. 

In  this  connection,  a  television  reporter 
telephoned  Mr.  Colson  yesterday  afternoon 
and  was  told  that  Mr.  Colson  did  remember 
one  such  letter  but  had  no  maUlng  list.  The 
Utter  rep<xtedly  also  sUted  that  distribu- 
tion of  the  Annenberg  lettere  was  paid  for 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  and  in  what 
amounts  the  Department  was  reimbursed  for 
the  use  of  franked  envelopes. 

Your  AprU  30  reply  ends  with  the  foUow- 
ing  words:  ".  .  .  the  Department  of  State 
does  not  have  the  Information  you  re- 
quested concerning  the  maUIng  list  used  to 
distribute  Ambassador  Annenberg's  letter, 
nw  do  we  know  what  funds  were  used  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  distribution."  Surely 
the  Department  could  have  contacted  Mr. 
Colson  on  this  question  just  as  easUy  as  a 
television  correspondent,  and  presumably 
would  have  acquired  more  concrete  and  de- 
taUed  information. 

As  mattera  stand,  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  no  control  over 
the  use  of  its  stationery  and  its  franking 
prlvUege.  I  am  sure  that  Secretary  Rogen 
and  you  would  not  wish  this  inference  to 
stand  unchallenged.  Further  investigation  is 
obviously  required  on  an  urgent  basis  to 
malntam  the  reputation  of  the  Department, 
and  It  should  not  be  left  to  this  Committee 
to  contact  former  and  current  White  House 
personnel  or  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

I  look  fMward  to  receiving  the  resiUts  of 
your  further  Inquiry  and  accounting  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  for  I  know  we  eqxiaUy 
share  a  desire  to  uphold  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  State  Department  m  the 
field  of  foreign  policy. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  W.  FoumoRT, 

Chairman. 
CZnC 1763— Part  22 
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DKPABTicxirr  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C..  Ajtril  30. 1973. 

J.  W.  Pt7I.BIXCHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dkab  Mb.  CHAiaiitw:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  AprU  18  punutng  the  questions  you 
InltlaUy  posed  on  March  26  ooncernlng  letters 
from  Ambassador  Annenberg  to  persons  in 
the  United  States.  Flrat  at  aU,  let  me  ex- 
press to  you  my  genuine  regret  that  my 
earlier  letter  to  you  of  AprU  6,  which  was 
baaed  on  information  relayed  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  London  and  on  a  statement  which 
Ambassador  Annenberg  released  in  London, 
was  neither  as  complete  nor  as  accurate  as 
it  should  have  been. 

When  Secretary  Rogers  learned  of  your 
letter  of  AprU  18,  he  directed  that  further 
inquiries  be  made  into  this  matter.  As  a  re- 
sult. Ambassador  Annenberg  has  Informed 
us  that  he  does  not  know  to  whom  the  let- 
ten  and  enclosed  editorials  were  sent,  nor 
does  he  know  at  whose  expense  the  lettere 
were  maUed.  We  have  learned  from  Ambas- 
sador Annenberg  that  the  initiative  for  his 
letter  came  from  Mr.  Charles  Colson.  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  White  House  staff.  Am- 
bassador Annenberg  further  Informs  us  that 
he  signed  one  copy  of  the  letter  in  question, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Colson.  He  assumes  that 
Mr.  Colson  subsequently  reproduced  the  let- 
ter and  arranged  for  Ite  distribution.  The 
original  letter  was  on  official  Department  of 
State  stationery. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  have  the  informa- 
tion you  requested  ooncernlng  the  maUing 
list  used  to  distribute  Ambassador  Annen- 
berg's letter,  nor  do  we  know  what  funds 
were  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  distribu- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mahshaix  Wbight, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

VS.  SnfATB, 
CoMicrrTKK  OK  Fobxxon  Relations, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  18. 1973. 

Hon.  MtMHAl.T,  WUORT, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dkab  Mb.  Sbckxtabt:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  AprU  6  In  reply  to  my  letter 
of  March  26,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
request  in  the  letter  of  March  26  as  to 
whethu'  or  not  the  lettere  maUed  by  the 
Ambassador  to  the  Cotirt  of  St.  James  to  the 
pec^le  In  this  country  were  sent  at  govern- 
ment expense  at  at  the  Ambassador's  personal 
expense.  In  addition,  was  the  m«ning  ii5t  an 
extensive  one,  if  at  government  expense,  or 
was  it  a  restricted  one.  In  Shmt,  1  would  like 
a  positive  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Ambassador  was  acting  solely  as  an  Indivld- 
tial.  without  using  government  stationery 
or  postage.  In  this  maUIng  of  information  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest, and  if  you  are  uninformed  or  unable 
to  answer  these  questions,  wUl  you  please 
inquire  of  the  Ambassador  In  London,  aa  I 
am  sure  he  could  supply  the  information.  I 
may  also  suggest  that  I  did  not  ask  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  procedure 
is  apprc^rlate. 

Very  truly  youre, 

J.  W.  PDI.BBIGHT. 

Aran,  6,  1973. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FTn.BKlGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
V.S.  Senate,  Waahington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Chairman:  Secretary  Rogera  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  28 
about  a  letter  from  Ambassodor  Annenberg  to 
an  assistant  professor  at  a  northeastern 
college. 

As  Ambassador  Annenberg  has  indicated, 
he  decided  to  send  this  letter  to  United  States 


citizens,  either  known  to  him  or  suggested 
by  his  friends,  to  caU  attenUon  to  suppcut 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  President's 
policies.  His  purpose  was  to  show  that  there 
is  mtelllgent  and  articulate  support- for  those 
policies  in  important  sections  of  the  British 
press. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Ambassador  Annen- 
berg's correspondence  constitutes  a  partisan 
political  activity.  On  the  contrary,  the  Am- 
bassador was  concerned  with  caUlng  atten- 
tion to  support  received  for  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government.  It  Is  not  Inap- 
propriate for  an  Ambassador  to  engage  in 
such  correspondence. 
Smcerely  youra, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Mabcb  36,  1973. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogzu, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktart:  The  enclosed  letter, 
signed  by  Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg, 
along  with  two  highly  laudatory  British  news- 
paper articles  on  President  Nixon  were  for- 
warded to  me  by  an  Assistant  Professor  at 
one  of  our  northeastern  coUeges.  For  your 
information,  let  me  quote  the  words  of  the 
teacher  who  sent  me  this  material: 

"Some  time  ago,  I  received  the  enclosed 
material,  at  tazpayera'  expense,  from  Mr. 
Annenberg. 

"OrdinarUy  I  support  efforts  by  the  State 
Department  to  keep  teachere  of  International 
Relations  Informed  on  U.S.  policy  positions. 
However,  Annenberg's  partisan  letter  so 
clearly  strains  the  bounds  of  propriety,  per- 
haps even  legality,  that  I  thought  I  shoiUd 
caU  it  to  your  attention." 

If  someone  of  relatively  low  academic  rank 
received  such  an  unsolicited  letter  from  Am- 
bassador Annenberg.  It  raises  questions  in  my 
mind  about  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Annenberg's  proselytizing  endeav- 
ora.  Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
from  you  an  accounting  of  the  number  of 
lettere  which  were  sent  by  Mr.  Annenberg 
to  teachere  in  this  country.  I  should  also 
like  to  know  whether  the  Ambassador  maUed 
these  materials  at  his  own  expense  or  at 
Government  expense.  And  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  there  is  a  maUing  list  In  exist- 
ence which  is  provided  to  our  ambaaaadon 
abroad  which  may  be  used  for  this  ques- 
tionable purpose. 

Finally,  I  would  appreicate  your  views 
about  the  propriety  of  a  United  States  Am- 
bassador engaging  In  what  could  only  be 
described  as  partisan  political  activities.  I 
would  ^predate  having  your  views  at  your 
early  convenience. 

Sincerely  youre, 

J.  W,  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

College  or  the  Holt  Cboss, 
Worceater.  Maaa..  March  13. 1973. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbbigrt, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAfc  SxNATOB  Fulbbiobt:  Some  Jtme  ago, 
I  received  the  enclosed  material,  at  tax- 
payera'  expense,  from  Mr.  Annenberg. 

Ordinarily,  I  support  efforts  by  the  State 
Department  to  keep  teachere  of  International 
Relations  Informed  on  VS.  policy  positions. 
However,  Annenberg's  partisan  letter  so 
clearly  strains  the  bounds  of  propriety,  per- 
haps even  legality,  that  I  thought  I  should 
caU  it  to  yotir  attention. 
Youn  sincerely, 

Ratmond  W.  Copson, 

Aaaiatant  Professor. 


Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  5, 1973. 
Dear  Sis:  Just  before  the  Vietnam  peace 
agreement  was  announced,  there  were  two 
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editorials  In  the  Bntlsb  press  of  such  great 
Interest  that  I  am  sending  you  personal 
copies. 

One  editorial  was  In  the  London  Stinday 
Express,  dated  January  21,  1973,  and  the 
other  In  the  London  Dally  Telegraph,  dated 
January  22,  1973.  In  my  Judgment,  these  arti- 
cles are  significant  not  only  In  terms  of  their 
own  merit — but  because  they  rebut  the 
claims  made  In  some  quarters  that  our  allies 
had  turned  against  us  In  the  days  preceding 
the  ceasefire  and  were  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  my  judgment,  these  editorials  also  tend 
to  reflect  the  opinions  of  large  niunbers  of 
British  people  at  this  time. 

Both  editorials  center  attention  on  Presi- 
dent NUon's  strong  but  quiet  leadership. 
They  also  show  that  the  President's  emphasis 
on  the  solid  achievement  of  sensible  and 
realistic  goals  is  not  only  important  to  Amer- 
icans at  home,  but  to  our  allies  as  well. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  this  material  of 
Interest. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Waltxr  Amkembzrc. 

TtatT  OF  London  Dailt  Telbcbaph  EorroaiAi. 
OF  Januaxt  22,  1973 

Mr.  Nlzon  has  shown  himself  truly  a  great 
President  in  his  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  of  peace  negotiations  which  gave  strong 
signs  of  approaching  their  conclusion  In  Sai- 
gon and  Paris  as  he  delivered  his  Inaugural 
Address  In  Washington.  There  was  greatness, 
too.  In  the  leadership  he  gave  for  what  the 
world  prays  will  be  a  peaceful  post- Vietnam 
war  era,  both  In  that  region  ravaged  by  Com- 
munist aggression,  and  elsewhere.  No  flam- 
boyance, no  political  maneuvers,  no  hustling 
to  get  the  cease-fire  signed,  regardless  of 
known  or  unknown  outstanding  problems.  In 
time  for  a  complete  Inaugviral  triumph.  Mr. 
Nlxon.  rightly  confident  of  the  support  of 
the  vast  majortly — silent  except  on  Election 
Day  and  In  the  opinion  polls — could  afford 
to  allow  the  contrast  between  his  own 
achievements  and  the  empty  spite  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  protesters  to  speak  for 
Itself. 

It  was  deplorable  that  Senator  McOovern. 
q>eaklng  at  Oxford  University,  should  have 
continued  his  abuse  of  the  President  In  such 
irresponsible  phrases  as  'the  Nlxon  destruc- 
tion of  Indo-China'  and  "executive  wars  by 
whom.'  At  the  same  time,  he  confessed  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  overwhelming  victory  last  No- 
vember remained  "something  of  a  mystery" 
to  him.  This  sounds  like  the  boxer  who  re- 
gains conscloxisness  still  not  knowing  what 
hit  him.  In  fact  It  was  the  straight  right  from 
the  mass  of  the  American  people,  whom  Mr. 
NUon  has  led  back  to  psychological  and 
economic  health  after  an  attack  of  Vlet- 
namltls  that  in  less  capable  hands  might 
have  been  fatal,  who  emphatically  rejected 
wishy-washy  lefty-liberal Um  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  NUon's  message,  to  his  ovm  people  and 
to  the  rest  of  us,  was  clear  and  salutary.  No 
more  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  world-wide  cru- 
sade for  freedom  and  democracy.  But  solid 
gains  for  peace,  he  urged,  must  not  be  Jetti- 
soned by  a  post-war  mood  of  Isolationism  in 
America.  America  would  do  her  share  to- 
wards defending  peace  and  freedom,  but 
others  must  do  their  share  too.  Europeans 
in  particular  should  be  gratefiU  that  Mr 
Nlxon  Is  President  for  another  four  years, 
and  heed  his  warning. 

Text  of  London  Sunday  Express  Editoriai, 
ON  Janttakt  21,  1973 
"As  Richard  Mllhous  Nixon  begins  his  sec- 
ond term,  it  Is  hard  to  recall  an  American 
president  who  has  been  more  reviled.  Trendies 
and  left-wingers  turn  their  venom  on  him 
asjthe  tyrant  in  the  White  House.'  With  tears 
In  their  eyes  the  same  individuals  dream 
Of  the  golden  age  when  handsome  Jack  Ken- 
nedy made  Washington  Into  Camelot.  Then. 


Instead  of  Mr.  Nixon's  cottage  cheese,  there 
was  salmon  cooked  in  champagne.  Instead 
of  folk  songs  and  baseball  players  there  were 
Bach  and  philosophers.  All  that  and  Jackie, 
too. 

""Yet  notice  something  curious.  Mr.  Nixon's 
critics  rarely  ventvire  beyond  the  trappings. 
They  do  not  try  to  contrast  his  actual  rec- 
ord with  that  of  Kennedy.  Let  us  do  just 
that.  Vietnam?  Kennedy  began  the  war.  Mr. 
Nixon  by  his  albeit  ruthless  bombing  policy, 
is  about  to  bring  It  to  an  end.  Universities? 
Remember  the  torchlight  marches  and  the 
sit-ins  under  Kennedy?  The  ghettos?  Re- 
member the  dreadful  riots  when  Kennedy 
and  his  brother  Bobby  made  promises  to  the 
Blacks  that  could  not  be  kept?  Under  Mr. 
Nixon  the  universities  are  as  silent  as  the 
reading  room  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
ghettos  are  peaceful,  too,  because  It  1b  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  now  a  president  who 
cannot  be  panicked  into  concessions.  The 
economy?  Kennedy  faced  recession  and  in- 
flation and  did  nothing.  Mr.  Nlxon  courage- 
ously introduced  one  of  the  severest  freezes 
in  American  history  and  the  country  Is  once 
more  heading  into  prosperity. 

"'His  enemlee  sneer  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  "ordi- 
nary," but  this,  In  fact,  is  his  greatest  quality. 
He  is  ordinary  in  the  sense  that  he  seeks  the 
substance  rather  than  the  shadow:  that  be 
is  concerned  not  with  cheap  popularity  but 
with  promoting  the  real,  mundane  interest 
of  his  nation.  The  American  voters  recog- 
nized this  when  they  re-elected  him  over- 
whelmingly. And  people  tar  from  the  United 
States  should  give  thanks  every  day  that  this 
plain  and  sensible  man  sits  In  the  White 
Ho\ise.  Would  a  progressive  have  kept  Amer« 
lea  strong  and  prosperous?  Would  a  trendy 
have  achieved  peace  except  by  surrender? 


MINING  CLAIMS  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Americans,  we  are  entitled  to  many 
rights  and  privileges  that  make  our  citi- 
zenship unique  in  the  world.  One  of  those 
is  the  right  of  an  Individual  to  file  mining 
claims  on  our  public  lands  and  to  reap 
the  benefits  that  a  productive  claim  may 
provide. 

But  as  under  any  other  rights  provided 
under  our  laws,  there  is  room  for  abuse. 
And  on  occasion,  there  are  individuals 
who  abuse  the  good  intent  of  law  in  such 
a  terrible  way  as  to  endanger  the  very 
guarantee  of  rights  or  privileges  to  honest 
citizens.  Such  is  the  case  of  Merle 
Zwelfel,  an  Oklahoma-based  speculator 
the  likes  of  whom  the  Nation  had  never 
seen,  and  the  likes  of  whom  we  hope 
never  to  see  again. 

Zwelfel,  whose  corporate  slogan  is  "We 
Fly  Farther  To  Stake  Faster,"  for  over 
3  years  has  abused  the  mining  laws  to 
perpetrate  a  terrible  fraud.  His  success  in 
abusing  the  mining  laws  has  been  so 
great  that  he  staked  claims  to  well  over  3 
million  acres  in  the  Moimtain  States,  and 
he  has  bilked  countless  Americans  who 
purchased  bogus  partnerships  in  his 
claims — partnerships  that.  In  reality,  en- 
titled them  to  none  of  the  benefits  of 
property  ownership  they  were  led  to  ex- 
pect. Zwelfel  offered  a  piece  of  the 
beautiful  moimtain  West,  but  what  they 
got  was  a  phony  piece  of  a  i^ony  mining 
claim.  He  did  this  on  a  grand  scale. 

In  Nevada,  at  least,  the  law  took  Its 
course,  Merle  Zwelfel  Is  currently  serv- 
ing the  first  months  of  a  6 -year  prison 
term  imposed  following  his  conviction  on 
16  coimts  of  filing  false  mining  claims  in 
that  State. 

But,  the  Nevada  conviction  does  not 
end  the  Zwelfel  story — not  by  any  means. 


Through  his  wholesale  claim  filing,  he 
has  clouded  title  to  millions  of  acres  of 
public  lands  that  would  otherwise  be 
open  for  legitimate  claim. 

There  are  those  who  would  change  the 
mining  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  lay  claim 
for  mining  purposes.  This  might  well 
prevent  a  Merle  Zwelfel  from  plasrtng  his 
mammoth  con  game,  but  It  would  be  a 
reaction  that  would  destroy  somethiag 
precious — an  Individual  right.  Azfowe 
cannot,  and  must  not  allow  that  to 
happen. 

Some  months  ago,  we  began  a  search 
for  a  solution  that  would  not  compromise 
the  citizen's  right  to  file  mining  claims, 
but  which  would  clear  the  clouded  title 
left  In  the  wake  of  Zwelfel's  fraud 
scheme. 

In  the  legislation  I  am  about  to  Intro- 
duce, Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a 
balance  that  doei  clear  title  to  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  bogus  claims  made  by 
this  man,  without  in  any  way  endanger- 
ing the  basic  rights  guaranteed  under 
our  mining  laws.  It  would  clear  title  by 
requiring  a  one-time  inventory  of  all 
mining  claims  in  the  Nation  on  a  county- 
by-coimty  basis.  Specifically,  it  would 
require  that  individuals  holding  claims 
file  within  3  years  of  the  bill's  enactment 
either  an  affidavit  of  assessment  work 
performed  or  an  intention  to  hold  the 
claim — in  any  case,  requiring  that  evi- 
dence of  legitimate  mining  work  be  made. 
I  commend  the  attention  of  the  full 
Senate  to  this  bill. 


MARYLAND  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  LAWS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
2  months  ago,  I  met  with  local  Maryltmd 
school  superintendents,  members  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  and  the  State 
superintendent.  Dr.  James  Sensenbaug^ 
at  the  Maryland  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  Friendship  Airport.  At  that  time, 
I  discussed  many  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals for  education  which  now  con- 
front the  93d  Congress  and  pointed  out 
that  the  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion coiild  profit  from  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  those  most  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  operation  of  our  State's  pub- 
lic school  system.  I  also  suggested  that  the 
State  board  of  education  create  a  Mary- 
land Advisory  Committee  an.  Federal 
Education  Laws  which  could  help  trans- 
late the  various  legislative  proposals  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  the  educational 
issues  which  I  had  raised  into  Maryland 
terms  so  that  the  Maryland  delegation  in 
Congress  would  have  the  benefit  of  our 
State's  perspective  and  advice. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  announce  today  that  on  July  25, 
1973,  Mr.  Jerome  Framptom,  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Education,  appointed  10  outstanding 
Marylanders  to  the  Maryland  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  Education  Laws. 
I  was  further  delighted  to  learn  that 
this  committee  has  the  express  purpose 
to  advise  the  Maryland  congressional 
delegation  from  time  to  time  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  education  community  on 
specific  legislation  before  Congress.  This 
committee  has  my  enthusiastic  support. 

As  an  important  first  step,  I  am  meet- 
ing today  with  the  members  of  the  ad- 
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visoiy  committee  to  initiate  what  we 
anticipate  will  become  a  series  of  impor- 
tant and  fruitfiil  discussions.  We  view 
linkage  between  the  education  commu- 
nity and  the  Mlaryland  congressional 
delegation  as  a  great  opportunity  to  re- 
appraise what  we  are  doing  at  home  and 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  one  institution 
on  which  the  future  of  our  country  rests 
more  than  on  any  other — our  educational 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  membership  list  containing 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Ed- 
ucation Laws  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  member- 
ship list  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MABTUuro  ADvmoBT  Ck>MicrTTXx  ON  Federal 
Education  Laws 

Mr.  Richard  Schlfter  (Chairman) ,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DO 
20003.  9€6-9400. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Ahlberg,  Associate  SUte 
Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Administrative 
Services,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, P.O.  Box  8717,  Priendfihip  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21240 
796-8300,  ext.  220. 

Dr.  M.  Thomas  Ooedeke,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Howard  County  Board  of  Education, 
8046  Route  #32.  ClarksviUe.  Maryland  21019, 
631-6144. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hamilton,  (Secretary),  Federal- 
State  Ualson,  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education,  P.O.  Box  8717,  Friendship  Inter- 
national Airport,  Baltimore,  Msiryland  21240, 
796-8300,  ext.  203;  997-3468. 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Hassel,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Prlnoe  Georges  County  Board  of 
Education,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland  20870 
627-4800. 

Mr.  Norman  J.  Moore,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Talbot  County  Board  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Washington  Street,  Easton! 
Maryland  21601,  822-OS30. 

Mr.  William  O.  Sykes,  419  City  HaU,  Balti- 
more. Maryland  21202.  396-4846. 

Miss  Nettle  B.  Taylor,  Assistant  State  Su- 
perintendent, Division  of  Library  Develop- 
ment and  Services,  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  P.O.  Box  8717,  Friend- 
ship International  Airport.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21240,  796-8300,  ext.  372;  486^986. 

Mr.  Joshua  R.  Wheeler,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Baltimore  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 6901  North  Charles  Street,  Towson, 
Maryland  21204,  494-4281. 

Dr.  Charles  WlUis,  Executive  Secretary, 
Maryland  Association  of  Boards  of  Education. 
220  S.  Main  Street,  Bel  Air,  Maryland  21014. 
838-2090;  838-7447. 
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REFUGEES  IN  VIETNAM:  PAWNS  OP 
WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
resumed  hearings  on  the  plight  of  refu- 
gees and  civilian  war  victims  in  Vietnam. 
We  heard  testimony  from  members  of 
the  subcommittee's  study  mission  which 
recently  returned  from  Indochina,  re- 
porting on  the  humsuiitarian  problems 
confronting  the  people  of  that  war-torn 
region. 

The  cease-fire  agreements  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos — and  the  hope  of  resolving  the 
conflict  in  Cambodia — are  benchmarks 
of  great  historical  importance  in  the  evo- 
lution of  our  relations  with  the  govern- 
ments and  people  of  Indochina.  Even 
though  conditions  are  mixed  in  the  field, 
and  many  diflBcult  problems  continue  for 
all  parties  involved — for  the  first  time  in 


many  years,  our  Nation  has  a  real  op- 
portunity to  embark  on  new  policies — to 
change  our  involvement — to  reorder  our 
priorities — and  to  finally  practice  s<Mne 
lessons  from  the  failures  and  frustrations 
of  the  past. 

We  can  at  last  end  our  direct  and  ma- 
nipulative involvement  in  the  remaining 
political  and  military  confrontations  of 
the  region — and  finally  chart  a  new  be- 
ginning, in  cooperation  with  others  and 
the  governments  of  Indochina,  to  help 
repair  the  damage  of  conflict  and  heal 
the  wounds  of  war. 

This  is  what  the  retimi  of  our  service- 
men and  prisoners  of  war  means  to  most 
Americans — and  what  Americans  have 
welcomed  as  peace  with  honor. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee's  study  mission  to  Indo- 
china suggests  that  these  objectives  are 
not  fully  shared  by  the  administration 
or  American  officials  in  the  field.  In 
South  Vietnam,  last  year's  psictflcation 
program  has  become  this  year's  recon- 
struction and  humanitarian  assistance. 
Last  year's  public  safety  programs  have 
been  shifted  to  other  quarters — or  buried 
in  public  works,  public  administration, 
and  technical  support  projects  for  what 
is  called  reconstruction.  And  last  year's 
supporting  assistance  has  become  this 
year's  stabilization. 

As  Mr.  Wells  Klein,  a  member  of  the 
team,  stated  in  testimony  yesterday: 

In  all  candor,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Study 
Mission  saw  little  Indication  of  a  changed 
American  role  in  the  field,  although  admit- 
tedly our  trip  was  three  months  ago  and  not 
long  after  the  ceasefire  agreement.  We  have 
the  impression,  however,  that  change  has 
been  superficial.  CORDS  has  become  SAAFO 
(Special  Assistant  to  the  Ambassador  for 
Field  Operations)  but  the  same  warriors  are 
riding  to  battle  still  referring  to  ""our  side" 
and  the  ""enemy".  Granted  that  there  must 
be  a  period  of  transition,  but  with  U.S. 
refugee  assistance  now  under  civUlan  control 
and  with  authority  and  responsibility  both 
now  vested  In  AID.  and  finally,  with  the  For- 
eign Aid  bill  iinder  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, now  would  be  the  time  to  clearly 
enuncUte  a  new  foreign  aid  phUoeophy  and 
posture  vls-a-vU  South  Vietnam. 

In  specific  terms,  if  the  United  SUtes  Is 
paying   the   blU   for   refugee    assistance    In 
Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern, as  I  thUik  we  must,  then  we  should 
request  a  quid  pro  quo  that  refugee  assist- 
ance  be   used   for   humanitarian   puipoeea. 
It  was  the  Study  Mission's  observation  that 
the  refugees  are  very  much  voiceless  pawns 
in  a  political  and  territorial  tug-of-war  be- 
tween the  GVN  and  the  PRO.  They  repre- 
sent   an    Important   bloc    of   votes   in    the 
event  of  an  election  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant,  besides    the   army,    they    represent 
the   only  avaUable   potential   for  establish- 
ing   de    facto    territorial    control    in    the 
recently  Intensified  struggle  now  focusing 
on    land    as   weU    as   people.    In    short    we 
should    not    suppmt    programs    which    are 
clearly    Intended    to    achieve    political    or 
mlUtary  objectives  as  against  programs  de- 
signed   to   up-grade   refugee    conditions   or 
achieve   resettlement   or    return    to    village 
which  Is  clearly  In  the  refugees'  beet  Inter- 
est.  True,  many  lines  may  be  difficult  to 
distinguish,  but  a  clear  statement  of  pol- 
icy which  we  and  the  GVN   understand   Is 
a  prerequisite  for  normalizing  our  humani- 
tarian  assistance.   Perhaps,   Mr.    Chairman, 
these  are  considerations  to  which  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  Administration  shotild 
address  themselves. 


Mr.  President,  even  as  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  this  testimony  from  Uie 


study  mission,  the  New  York  Times  of 
that  morning  carried  a  story  imderlln- 
ing  how  the  refugees  are  still  pawns  of 
war.  In  a  dispatch  from  Saigon,  corre- 
spondent Joseph  B.  Treaster,  reported 
how  the  government  of  President  Thleu 
is  forcibly  moving  thousands  of  refugees 
in  the  delta  for  political  purposes.  I 
believe  that  this  latest  report  confirms 
the  principal  conclusions  of  the  Refugee 
Subcommittee  Study  Mission  and  under- 
scores the  need  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
view this  report  in  Utie  course  of  con- 
sidering the  foreign  assistance  suithori- 
zation  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Wells  Klein,  a  member  of  the 
Refugee  Subcommittee  Study  Mission  to 
Indochina,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  as 
well  as  the  New  York  Times  dlspittch 
f  rwn  Saigon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Atig.  l,  1973J 

Saigon  Is  Forciblt  Moving  Thousands  in 

Delta  Region 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

Saioon,  South  Vietnam,  July  31.— Since 
the  cease-fire  began  in  January  the  Saigon 
Government  has  forcibly  moved  thoiisands  of 
Mekong  Delta  peasants  out  of  areas  ferquent- 
ed  by  the  Vietoong. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  resettlement, 
which  American  officials  say  they  have 
strongly  opp>oeed.  has  been  to  deny  popula- 
tion to  the  Vietcong  as  the  possibility  of  a 
political  settlement  and  eventual  national 
elections  appeared  on  the  distant  horizon. 

The  project  runs  counter  to  a  larger  Gov- 
ernment program  In  which  ref  ugess  are  being 
moved  into  patches  of  no  man's  land  to  ex- 
tend Saigon's  claim  to  territorial  control. 

Government  officials  say  that  while  they 
are  confident  they  can  keep  the  Vietcong 
away  from  relatively  large  groups  of  refu- 
gees, there  is  no  hope  of  doing  so  for  In- 
dividual peasant  families  dispersed  In  the 
delta  rice  fields.  So  these  people  are  being 
forced  Into  territory  dominated  by  Saigon. 

The  American  officials  estimate  that  the 
OoTemment  has  moved  more  than  16.000 
people  in  the  delta,  but  Maj.  Oen.  Nguyen 
Van  Nghi,  the  senior  Government  official  in 
the  region  and  the  author  of  the  resettlement 
program,  maintained  In  an  Interview  that 
the  number  was  closer  to  8,000. 

MOST  distances  smau. 

The  Americans  and  General  Nghl  say  that 
no  one  was  moved  more  than  two  mUes  and 
that  m  some  cases  the  distance  was  only 
400  or  600  yards. 

An  American  repcwt  on  the  subject  gives 
a  detaUed  accounting  of  the  number  moved 
in  each  of  seven  provinces  wb»e  general 
Nghi's  orders  were  Issued. 

The  Americans  say  that  originally  30  000 
peasants  were  told  they  had  to  move  from 
"contested  areas"  where  they  had  lived  for 
years  to  locations  closer  to  Government  mili- 
tary positions. 

Nearly  half  the  people  refused,  according 
to  the  Americans,  and  many  of  those  who  ac- 
quiesced when  confronted  by  armed  soldiers 
have  quietly  made  their  way  back  to  their 
old  homes. 

Nevertheless,  to  pull  down  houses  and  pack 
up  l>elongings  was  a  time-consuming  project 
that  most  reportedly  resented  as  unnecessary. 

"It's  hard  to  tell  how  many  VC  they've 
made  by  these  forced  moves,"  an  American 
commented. 

General  Nghl  insisted  in  the  interview  that 
a  majority  of  the  pec^le  he  moved  had  ap- 
proached Govsmment  soldiers  and  asked  for 
help  in  getting  out  of  laaeetm  arsM. 
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The  Americans,  who  say  all  their  Informa- 
tion Is  to  the  contrary,  report  that  they  pro- 
tested the  moves  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
they  were  underway  and  refused  to  release 
United  States  funds  for  the  project. 

Siipport  has  been  given  to  the  larger  pro- 
gram. Involving  more  than  300,000  people,  the 
Americans  say,  because  It  offers  refugees  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam's  squaUd 
oamps  and  because  participation  Is  volun- 
tary. They  say  they  objected  to  the  moves  In 
the  Delta  because  they  oould  see  no  benefit 
In  most  cases  and  there  was  never  any  free- 
dom of  cbolce. 

The  Vietnamese  <^clals  charged  with  car- 
rying out  the  forced  resettlement  were  often 
BUpahod  in  their  work,  but  there  were  In- 
stances where  they  went  to  extremes  to  see 
that  the  general's  Instructions  were  foUowed. 

HOI7SK8    WERK    BTTRNXD 

For  example,  when  some  of  the  people 
slipped  back  to  their  old  land  In  Vlnh  Long 
Province,  troops  burned  their  houses. 

In  Chuong  Thlen.  the  Americans  say,  a 
province  where  as  much  as  70  per  cent' of 
the  territory  Is  believed  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Communists,  the  resettlement  program 
was  regarded  as  something  of  a  Joke. 

"When  the  ARVN  went  out  and  told  the 
people  they  needed  to  resettle,  many  of  the 
people  Immediately  went  back  f\irther  Into 
the  VC  area,'"  one  of  the  Americans  recaUed. 

"Others  Just  said  they  would  not  move. 
Some  others  moved  Into  town,  and  now  they 
go  back  and  wwk  the  fields  during  the  day. 
The  VC  can  talk  to  them  out  there  «my  time 
they  want." 

According  to  the  ParU  ceasefire  agreement. 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  to  be  able 
to  travel  freely  and  to  decide  for  themselves 
where  they  wlU  live.  Neither  side  has  fuUy 
observed  this  part  of  the  agreement. 
TBX   TBBIC    IS    "ABDtrcnow" 

The  Oovemment  describes  forced  moves 
carried  out  by  the  Communists  as  abduc- 
tions. Officials  say  that  about  1,000  people 
have  been  abducted  In  the  delta  since  Jan- 
uary. 

According  to  the  American  c^clals,  the 
people  General  Nghl  moved  were  promised 
the  usual  assistance — tin  roofing  material, 
bit  of  cast  Iron  and  some  rice — but  without 
American  aid  the  Government  was  unable  to 
keep  Its  word.  The  Americans  say  that  a  few 
hundred  people  have  received  roofing  mate- 
rial donated  by  Canada  and  Australia. 

In  the  last  month  General  Nghl  has  or- 
dered his  province  chiefs  to  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  find  rice  and  building  supplies 
for  the  resettled  people,  hoping  to  win  a  de- 
gree of  support  from  them  before  the  Senate 
election  late  in  August. 
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Statocxnt  or  W«LLS  Klxin,  Mxicbes  of  th« 
STTBcoicmrrEK  Stttdt   Mission   to   South 

VlRNAM,   AND   KXECOTIVl    DiKECTOH,    AJOB- 

ICAN  Council  for  NATioNALrnxs  Szsvicx 

Nsw  YoaK,  August  1, 1973 

ICr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Wells  Klem  and 
I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
CouncU  for  Nationalities  Service.  With  me  Is 
Dr.  James  Dumpson,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Services  at  Pordham  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Dumpson  and  I  recently  visited 
South  Vietnam  in  our  private  capacities  as 
oonsTiltants  to  this  Subcommittee,  and  as 
members  of  the  Study  Mission  which  the 
Subcommittee  dispatched  to  evaluate  post- 
war humanitarian  problems  In  Indochina. 
*nie  testimony  and  recommendations  which 
we  are  presenting  this  morning  are  based  on 
GMi  individual  findings  and  observations. 
However,  I  believe  they  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Study  Mission. 

As  you  know,  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Study  Mission  survey  was  both  to  assess  the 
current  humanitarian  problems  of  refugees 
and  civilian  war  victims  in  South  Vietnam, 
asweU  as  to  consider  future  requirements  for 
post-war  rrtlef  and  reconstruction  in  light  ai 
the  oeaae-fira  aenement.  Badly,  at  the  time 
4)1  our  Tint  In  March,  and  since,  the  ceaae-fliw 


has  been  more  in  name  than  m  fact.  On  our 
first  day  In  Saigon  we  were  Introduced  to  the 
term  "ceaseless  fire",  a  term  used  by  a  senior 
Vietnamese  official  to  reflect  his  evaluation  of 
the  conditions  then  pertaining.  We  soon 
learned  that  the  prospects  of  focusing  pri- 
marily on  poet-war  humanitarian  problems, 
as  distinct  from  war  time  concerns,  was  Im- 
possible In  view  of  the  continuing  violence 
and  the  steady  toll  of  refugees  and  civilian 
casualties. 

Whatever  the  recent  "reinforced"  or  "re- 
newed" ceasefire  agreement  may  mean  in 
terms  of  lowering  the  cxirrent  level  of  con- 
flict. It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  old  political 
dUemmas  and  the  attendant  military  and 
territorial  problems  remain  unresolved.  These 
Issues  have  been  at  the  root  of  the  problem 
in  Vietnam  for  two  decades,  and  they  are 
unlikely  to  disappear  without  resolution 
slmpty  because  of  the  ceasefire  agreement. 
In  other  words,  the  basic  confrontation  in 
Vietnam  remains  much  the  same  although 
thankfully,  the  nature  of  our  direct  involve- 
ment has  changed. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind,  a  major 
focus  of  the  Study  Mission  became  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Is  our  appropriate  role  In  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  people  meet  their 
massive  problems  of  relief,  rehabUltatlon 
and  reconstruction  within  a  moral  and  poli- 
tical framework  which  Is  at  once  both  prac- 
tical, and  acceptable  to  the  American  people 
and  the  pec^le  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  going  Into  the  ques- 
Uon  of  our  future  role  I  would  like  to  re- 
port to  the  Subcommittee  on  our  aaseosment 
of  the  current  refugee  problem  and  discuss 
some  of  the  factors  which  we  believe  have, 
and  which  continue  to  contribute  to  what! 
in  the  blandest  terms,  must  be  described  as 
an  unacceptable  situation — unacceptable  as 
measured  by  what  oould  and  can  be  done  as 
against  what  has  and  is  being  done. 

To  imderstand  the  current  crisis  that  con- 
fronts the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  to  begin  to  assess  the  needs  for  future 
relief  and  rehabUltatlon.  it  la  necessary  to 
review  some  of  the  frankly  terrible  stattstlcs 
on  refugees,  civilian  war  casualties,  widows, 
orphans,  and  the  many  other  discrete  cate^ 
gories  of  people  disadvantaged  by  the  war 
These  figures  teU  us,  in  cold  abstract,  de- 
humanized form,  at  least  in  part  what  more 
than  a  decade  of  conflict  and  violence  have 
Inflicted  on  the  land  and  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Conflict  Is  not  one-sided,  and  we 
are  not  now  pointmg  fingers  to  accusation 
but  rather  delineating  results  and  describ- 
ing the  dimension  of  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lems now  confronting  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  developing  this  information  the  Study 
Mission  consulted  offlciau  to  the  VS.  Mis- 
sion both  to  ScOgon  and  to  the  field.  We  also 
met  with  numerous  ofllclals  and  miniaten  of 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
Study  Mission  was  able  to  travel  extensively 
throughout  Military  Regions  (MR)  I.  n, 
and  III.  Parenthetically,  may  I  mention  our 
appreciation  for  the  many  courteslee  shown 
to  us  by  the  US.  Mission  personnel  to  fa- 
cllitattog  our  task.  We  vUlted  far  north  as 
Quang  Trt  and  Hue,  as  weU  as  Quang  Nam, 
Quang  Ngal.  and  Qui  Nhon.  Not  only  did 
we  stop  to  the  provtoclal  capitals,  we  also 
visited  many  of  the  district  and  rural  areas. 
In  addition  to  these  coastal  areas  we  visited 
Kotum,  Plelku,  and  other  areas  to  the  high- 
lands where  Montagnard  refugees  are  lo- 
cated. Finally,  we  visited  a  number  of  refugee 
and  reeettlement  sites  in  the  provinces  of  MR 
m.  In  our  twelve  days  to  South  Vietnam 
we  visited  a  variety  of  refugee  centers,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  orphanages,  rural  dlspenaa- 
nee  and  other  civlllaii  facilities.  We  travelled 
freely  and  often  arrived  unannoimced.  We 
spoke  with  many  Vietnamese  clTilians  ^»ul 
with  totemational  voluntary  agency  person- 
nel both  headquartered  to  Saigon  and  to  the 
field. 

For  the  bearing  record  I  shall  submit 
statistical  tables  cc»nplled  by  the  Study  Mis- 


sion baaed  both  on  the  Subcommittee's 
earlier  work,  aa  well  as  statistics  obtained 
on  our  recent  trip.  However,  at  thU  point 
let  me  briefly  highlight  our  findings  to  auan- 
tlUtlve  terms. 

axruGzxs 

Surely  the  most  enduring  legacy  of  the 
Vietnam  war  will  be  its  cumulative  impact 
on  the  Uvea  and  the  social  structure  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Over  half  of  South 
Vietnam's  estimated  population  of  18  million 
people  have  been  forced  to  move  as  refugees, 
often  many  times  over,  since  the  war  esca- 
lated to  Ute  1964  and  early  1966.  As  Table  I 
indicates,  the  cumulative  total  of  refugees 
stoce  1964-1966  now  stands  at  10,369.700. 

How  many  of  these  refugees  are  still  to 
refugee  sUtus  is  a  matter  of  deflnition  as 
weU  as  numerical  count.  At  the  time  at  our 
visit  in  March  of  this  year  there  were  659,000 
refugees  offlciaUy  acknowleged  to  be  to  tem- 
porary refugee  sites  with  another  several 
hundred  thousand  estimated  in  "out  of 
camp"  situations.  As  Table  rv  dooumenta. 
nearly  half  a  mUlion  refugees  are  still  to 
ofllclally  Identified  camp  locations. 

As  always,  the  most  accurate  todex  of  con- 
ditions In  the  cottotryslde,  of  the  level  of 
conflict  and  violence,  is  the  number  of  refu- 
gees fleeing  the  countryside  and  the  ntmiber 
of  civUian  war  casualties  fllUng  hoepitai 
wards.  By  this  meastire,  the  daUy  average  of 
new  refugees  during  the  Study  Mission'* 
visit— souM!  6,000  a  day— resembles  the  level 
of  violence  during  last  year's  offensive  Aa 
Table  IV  todlcates,  1,636,000,  refugees  have 
been  generated  since  the  begtomng  of  the 
offensive  on  March  31,  1972.  In  comparison 
the  rate  of  post  cease  Are  refugee  flow  is  stlU 
between  one  and  two  thousand  per  day  as 
shown  in  Table  V.  Further,  recent  reports 
from  Saigon  todicate  that  the  current  flow  of 
refugees  la  stiU  at  the  weekly  rate  of  7,000  to 
i*'?^-  ^  ^^J^*'  'or  example,  in  one  week 
8,700  new  refugees  were  forced  to  flee  their 
hOTies,  primarily  from  mUitary  activity  to 
MB  Hand  MR  IV.  •cuviiy  m 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  Paris  Accord  last  Januarr 
When  massive  offensive  operations  erupted  in 
33  of  South  Vietnam's  46  provtoces  Both 
sides  offended  as  each  tried  to  shape  a  cease- 
fire Itoe  to  Its  own  advantage.  Thi«  process 
apparenUy  conttoued  though  to  a  reduced 
scale,  despite  the  "renewed"  ceasefire  agree- 
ment. One  could  detaU  the  miUtary  activity 
and  its  refugee  and  civilian  casualty  fallout 
at  much  greater  length.  But  the  overwhelm- 
ing  impression  one  receives  to  Vietnam  to- 
day Is  that  nothing  much  has  changed  ex- 
cept the  absence  of  American  uniforms 
When  we  were  in  Da  Nang  to  mld-March  the 
south  Vietnamese  admitted  to  flrtog  1  000 
rounds  of  artillery  daUy.  most  of  whteh  Was 
not  to  counter  operations  from  the  other 
aids,  but  primarily  H  &  i  fli»  (haraaement 
and  interdiction).  — mwui, 

CIVILIAN    CASUALTOS 

Agato.  it  U  too  early  to  teU  what  effect  the 
recent  accords  wlU  have  on  the  level  of  mU- 
itary  activity  to  Vietnam.  Assuredly  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  basic  problems,  as  seen 
by  the  Vietnamese,  have  not  been  resolved 
The  number  of  civilian  casualties  seem  to  re- 
mato  high.  Accordtog  to  the  most  recent  ofll- 
clal  sutistics  on  the  admission  of  war  re- 
T^  CMualtlee  to  hospitals,  some  3,000  to 
4.000  civilians  are  being  admitted  each 
month.  TTils  is  a  very  dry.  meantogless  sta- 
tistic, unless  you  Just  happen  to  be  one  of 

^^  'SS?.  *^  *'^  P*°P'*  o*-  P»rt  of  their 
famUy.  This  is  not  meant  as  melodrama  I 
Just  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  are  talking 
about  people,  not  nimibers. 

As  to  the  past,  however,  these  offlciaUy  re- 
ported hoepitai  admissions  exclude  clvUlan 
casualties  treated  elsewhere,  those  not 
treated  at  all,  and  most  significantly,  thoss 
civUlans  who  were  killed  outright  or  died 
before  receiving  treatment,  are  buried  and 
nsT*  counted.  Taking  these  factors  toto  ac- 
count, and  based  on  some  of  our  observations 
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at  provtoclal  hospitals.  It  is  estimated  that 
civilian  war  casualties,  both  killed  and 
wounded,  would  probably  range  between  six 
and  eight  thousand  per  month. 

These  six  to  eight  thousand  civilian  cas- 
ualUes  must  be  added  to  the  total  of  1390,000 
civUlan  war  casualties  stoce  1966.  as  shown 
<«  Table  n. 

Inevitably,  tens  of  thousands  of  clvUlan 
casualties  who  have  siurlved  are  now  totaUy 
or  partlaUy  disabled  and  to  need  of  rehabUl- 
tatlon. Ofllcial  statistics  probably  faU  to  re- 
cord aU  to  this  category,  but  as  of  the  signing 
of  the  second  peace  agreement  to  June,  there 
were  over  80.000  amputees  to  South  Vietnam. 
With  76%  stUl  to  need  of  prosthetic  devices. 
To  conttoue  the  recitation,  there  are  over 
8,000  paraplegics,  1 ,000  of  whom  we  saw  wast- 
tag  away  to  a  Vung  Tau  cltolc  with  Uttle  re- 
hahUltatlve  treatment  and  scarce  hope.  The 
war  has  also  left  some  40,000  people  bltoded 
or  deaf — what  more  can  one  say — there  is  es- 
sentially no  rehabUltatlon  avaUable  for  these 
people  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  various  hiunan  prob- 
lems created  by  this  war  cannot  be  neatly 
categorised  as  "refugee"  or  "clvUlan  war  cas- 
ualty" or  "orphans"  or  "war  widow"  prob- 
lems. Taken  together  these  problems  consti- 
tute— and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — a  mas- 
sive, long  term,  social  and  rehabUitatlve  prob- 
lem Involvtog  llteraUy  mUllons  of  people  and 
affecttog  the  entire  population  both  to  terms 
of  physical  weU-betog  and  economic  produc- 
tivity. 

Over  the  years,  one  of  the  primary  con- 
cerns of  this  Subcommittee  has  been  refugee 
conditions  in  Vietnam.  At  periodic  totervals 
the  Suboommlttee  has  heard  testimony 
describing  these  conditions  and  repeatedly 
urging  rectification.  This  morning  I  shaU 
add  the  latest  installment  to  the  long  litany 
of  human  suffertog,  but  with  the  addition 
of  this  explicit  if  rhetorical  question:  with 
all  of  the  experience  we  and  the  Vietnamese 
have  gained  over  the  past  nine  years,  why 
has  so  little  changed? 

According  to  AID  statUtics,  as  of  July  13th, 
471,400  refugees  were  living  to  Identified 
locations,  primarily  In  MR  I,  especlaUy  to 
and  around  Da  Nang.  As  in  the  past,  this 
total  represents  only  those  in  "identified 
locations"  where  refugees  have  registered 
and  are  stUl  recelvtog  assistance.  However, 
many  other  thousands  of  refugees  remain  in 
completely  dependent  status  though  their 
entitlement  to  benefits  has  expired  and  they 
are  no  longer  reflected  In  refugee  statistics. 
To  put  the  case  bluntly,  refugee  statistics 
bear  little  relationship  to  who  has  been  dU- 
placed  by  the  war  or  to  what  portion  of  the 
population  is  economically  todependent  and 
viable. 

Once  upon  a  time  Vietnam  looked  like 
most  other  agricultural  countries.  There  was 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  population 
and  the  land,  people  lived  near  or  on  the 
land  they  tilled.  From  the  air  lowland  Viet- 
nam was  a  patchwork  quilt  of  paddy  land 
and  smaU  famUy  compounds.  Today  an  aerial 
view  gives  the  impression  of  an  askewed  cat's 
cradle.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  partic- 
ularly MR  I  and  MR  II,  the  population  has 
been  totally  displaced  and  strung  out  along 
the  roads  for  physical  security  from  both 
sides.  This  dislocation  of  population  far  ex- 
ce«ds  anything  reflected  in  any  refugee 
statlsUcs. 

The  Study  Mission  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  time  in  refugee  camps  and 
relocation  sites,  particularly  in  the  northern 
regions  and  the  highlands.  I  regret  to  say 
that  with  few  exceptions  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  newest  crop  of  refugees,  those 
resulting  from  the  spring  1972  offensive  and 
from  the  post  cease-fire  confrontations.  aU 
too  closely  resemble  those  problems  faced 
by  much  earlier  generations  of  refugees  with 
whom  I  worked  nearly  a  decade  ago.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  remember  the  Cathedral 
Camps  to  Qui  Nhon  from  your  visit  to  Viet- 
nam to  1968.  It  was  deplorable.  Today,  a 
camp  caUed  Phup  Tal  #1  only  a  few  mUes 


away  locrics  almost  Identical  to  the  Cathedral 
Camp  of  yesteryear. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  abUity  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  to  handle  emer- 
gency Influxes  of  refugees,  and  by  Inference, 
of  oiir  own  abUlty  to  support  Vietnamese 
efforts.  This  contention  Is  largely  true.  With 
our  assistance  the  Vietnamese  have  de- 
veloped a  reasonable  capability  for  respond- 
ing to  the  emergency  needs  of  new  refugees 
In  terms  of  food  and  temporary  housing. 
Also,  some  progress  can  tie  reiwrted  relating 
to  samtary  faculties,  water  supply,  dispen- 
saries, and,  to  a  few  cases,  special  cooking 
faculties.  I  would  like  to  comment  tangen- 
tlally  on  this  last  point. 

In  my  refugee  experience  relating  to  Viet- 
nam. AID  has  not  been  reknowned  for  self 
evaluation  of  program  effectiveness.  To  the 
contrary  to  the  area  of  Vietnam  refugee  as- 
sistance, AID  has  only  seemed  to  respond  to 
prodding  and  criticism  from  either  the 
media,  this  Subcommittee,  or  the  two  to 
combination,  and  often  the  response  has 
been  sluggish  at  best.  However,  to  the  past 
year  there  have  been  two  totemal  evaluations 
of  the  refugee  program  by  Washington-based 
AID  personnel.  These  are  known  as  the 
"Oocdwto"  and  "Wlesner"  reports.  They 
were  highly  critical  of  the  refugee  program 
and  resvUted  to  the  deployment  of  the  "Im- 
pact teams"  which  were  responsible  for  some 
of  the  significant  camp  upgrading  referred  to 
above.  This  process  of  totemal  evaluation 
Is  logical,  effective,  and  certainly  should  be 
encouraged  by  this  Subcommittee. 

WhUe  the  Vietnamese  government  was  able 
to  respond  to  the  1972  and  1973  refugee  emer- 
gencles  with  temporary  assistance,  and  whUe 
the  "impact  teams"  had  a  salutary  effect  in 
the  fall  and  wtoter  of  1972,  all  of  this  was 
an    immediate   response   to  what   was   con- 
sidered essentially  a  temporary  situation.  By 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  temporary  success 
of  the  emergency  relief  effort  had  deterio- 
rated    toto     the     miserably     overcrowded 
squalor,   with    its   attendant   lethargy,    that 
these  now  permanent  refugee  camps  evidence. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  the  Vietnam 
refugee  program.  Time  and  agato  reasonably 
effective  response  to  an  immediate  crisis  was 
foUowed    by   an    almost    total    neglect.    We 
have  seen  a  decade  of  "temporary"  refugees 
livtog  in  "temporary"  quarters  for  a  decade. 
Several  examples  may  serve  to  Ulustrate 
the  problem  of  camp  toadeqiiacy  and  dete- 
rioration. The   first  is  the   three   Phu   Tai 
camps  located  outside  Qui  Nhon.  During  the 
mUltary  activities  that  accompanied  the  of- 
fensive last  year  some  136.000  refugees  were 
placed  to  this  abandoned  mUitary  InstaUa- 
tlon,  occupying  what  was  left  of  the   bar- 
racks and  spUllng  over  toto  army  tents  and 
makeshift  houstog.  Phu  Tal  was  to  be  an 
emergency,  temporary  reception  center.  Food 
was  quickly,  and  it  seems,  efficiently  distrib- 
uted, and  has  conttoued  stoce.  But  the  tem- 
porary quarters  have  now  been  occupied  for 
well  over  a  year,  and  the  result  is  disaster. 
Many  c^the  refugees  still  live  to  tents  which 
are  now  rotted  and  torn,  others  occupy  ttoy. 
shoulder  high  shacks  made  from  discarded 
ammunition  cases,  and  other  debris  of  war. 
The  overcrowdtog  is  alarming,  not  only  wlth- 
to    each    living    space,    but    also    between 
"units".  In  some  areas  the  "units"  were  ten 
or  twenty  deep  with  no  streets  or  alley  ways 
to  say  nothing  of  fire  lanes,  between  them. 
Fire  is  a  constant  danger;   hundreds  If  not 
thousands  could  or  would  die  if  a  conflagra- 
tion started.  The  whole  complex  is  nothtog 
but  ktodltog  wood.  And  flre  is  not  idle  spec- 
ulation. Camp  Baxter  to  Da  Nang  recently 
had  a  serious  fire  to  which  large  numbera  of 
refugees  were  killed  or  tojiired. 

The  Phu  Tal  complex  is  so  bad  that  it  was 
a  particular  focus  of  the  AID  Washington 
evaluations  and  of  the  subsequent  Impact 
teams.  But  they  missed  the  major  considera- 
tion. Phu  Tal  was  conceived  as  a  temporary 
camp.  It  has  become  permanent.  "Up-grad- 
tog"  was  ordered,  but  when  we  visited  five 
months  later  lumber  for  new  houstog  had 


jret  to  arrive.  Due  to  either  bureaucratic  in- 
eptitude or  outright  corruption  the  limiber 
had  been  either  nUs-dlrected  or  sold  for  pri- 
vate gato.  We  heard  both  stories  and  both 
are  plausible.  In  any  case,  Phu  Tal  is  as  it 
was,  and  getting  worse. 

A  similar  fate  has  befaUen  the  refugees 
who  crammed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
toto  Da  Nang  last  year.  Squatting  on  empty 
compounds  left  by  the  American  mUltary. 
the  stripped  buUdlngs  they  occupy  are  sim- 
ply dlstotegrattog.  We  saw  several  thousand 
refugees,  mostly  Montagnards  from  Quang 
Tri,  perched  under  empty  airplane  hangers, 
in  wooden  shacks  or  tents.  In  one  area,  sev- 
eral dozen  refugee  famUles  tohablted  a  for- 
mer American  officer's  club,  the  door  of  which 
StiU  carried  the  faded  sign  readtog:  VS.  Per- 
sonnel Only,  with  each  passing  day  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  refugees  lived  be- 
came more  squalid,  even  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  ofllclals  attempted  to 
keep  them  fed.  which,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  been  successful  to  dotog.  Again,  it  is  a 
matter  of  a  temporary  expedient  becoming  a 
permanent  solution.  And  one  must  ask  what 
happens  to  people  under  these  conditions. 
What  hi^pens  to  the  famUy,  to  toterper- 
sonal  relationships  with  no  privacy.  These 
are  inhuman  conditions  to  that  they  destroy 
todlvldual  integrity  and  a  sense  of  worth, 
and  in  that  they  tovlolate  the  unity  of  the 
famUy. 

This  was  the  situation  throughout  most  of 
central  South  Vietnam — ^In  Hue,  Da  Nang, 
Quang  Ngal,  Chu  Lai,  Qui  Nhon,  and  to  the 
highlands  where  Phu  Bon,  Plelku,  and  Kon- 
timi  present  the  special  problem  of  Viet- 
namese discrimination  against,  the  Montag- 
nard, discrimination  unfortunately  either 
tacitly  condoned  or  overlooked  to  the  admto- 
istration  of  a  refugee  assistance  program. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  pat- 
tern— Phu  Cuong  to  MB  m  Is  one.  An  toert 
refugee  population  without  adequate  em- 
ployment Is  unacceptable  by  definition.  But 
wlthto  this  context  Phu  Cuong  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  can  be  done  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life,  even  of  the  refugee  with  no 
apparent  future. 

An  Lol,  the  much  touted  showpiece  camp 
is  a  different  situation.  Within  a  short  drlv- 
tog  distance  of  Saigon,  An  Lol  received  ex- 
tensive assistance  from  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  the  foreign  community,  as  weU  as 
from  AID  and  the  Vietnamese  Government. 
Iliere  Is  an  effective  feedtog  program  and 
an  exceUent  dispensary,  yet  the  livtog  con- 
ditions at  An  Lol  are  miserable  and  it  re- 
portedly has  the  highest  per  capita  death 
rate  of  any  refugee  camp  to  Vietnam. 

I  first  saw  the  An  Lol  camp  to  August  of 
last  year.  Despite  "up-gradtog"  An  Lol  was 
as  bad  this  March  as  seven  months  earlier. 
It  was  the  same  syndrome  of  some  pre-ezist- 
tog  structures  but  primarily  rotttog  and  torn 
army  tents.  No  new  housing  construction  had 
been  started  untU  the  week  before  we  ar- 
rived. We  were  given  a  candid  explanation 
for  the  delay  to  reftigee  housing  construc- 
tion by  one  of  the  American  refugee  officials. 
Though  most  of  the  An  Lol  refugees  were 
from  completely  destroyed  An  Loc  and  Loc 
Ntoh  no  new  housing  had  been  put  up  "be- 
cause it  was  anticipated  that  the  refugees 
woiUd  be  return  tog  home  soon."  It  was  only 
with  the  breakdown  of  the  first  cease-fire 
agreement  and  the  renewed  heavy  fighting 
to  MR  in  that  a  decision  was  made  to  up- 
grade An  Lol  with  crltlcaUy  needed  new 
houstog. 

Many  of  the  An  Loi  refugees  are  Montag- 
nards. One  has  the  clear  Impression  that 
they  are  dlstotegrattog  as  a  people  to  pro- 
longed refugee  status.  Many  are  dytog  from 
no  apparent  cause.  Their  special  plight  is  so 
grave  that  It  moved  one  VS.  refugee  official 
to  say  that  "it  would  be  better  to  resetUe 
them  to  their  vUlages  to  Viet  Cong  areas 
and  pay  the  VC  to  help  them  than  to  let 
them  stay  here  any  longer". 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  must  now  ask  why  do 
these   conditions   persist,   why   are   refugee 
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conditions  today  so  similar  to  those  In  1965 
*nd  1966.  With  all  that  we  have  learned  over 
the  last  nine  years  why  has  so  little  changed? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  critical 
to  oiir  futiire  role  in  refugee  assistance  In 
Vietnam,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  two 
poesibtlltles  for  the  Subcommittee's  consid- 
eration. 

Since  the  fall  of  1964  with  the  floods  in  MR 
I  and  the  military  escalation  in  early  1965, 
refugees  have  always  been  considered  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon  by  ourselves  and  by  the 
GVN.  This  was  part  of  our  political-military 
self-delusion  that  we  now  at  last  bad  the 
right  form\ila  to  achieve  our  desired  goal. 
This  waa  the  "can-do"  delusion.  It  was  felt 
that  with  the  application  of  sufficient  re- 
sources and  the  right  formula,  by  whatever 
name — Inlc-blot,  civil  action,  pacification, 
Vletoamlzatlon — security  wovild  somehow 
prevail  and  the  refugees  would  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  their  vlUagee.  With  the  advantage 
of  hindsight  how  could  we  have  viewed 
refugees  as  other  than  temporary  without 
facing  the  realization  that  the  war  wo\ild  be 
protracted  and  that  genuine  pacification  and 
return  to  village  could  only  result  from  a 
resolution  of  those  basic  problems  between 
the  Vietnamese  contestants  which  have  been 
generic  to  the  conflict  for  decades.  Thus, 
no  permanent  refugee  faculties  were  built, 
and  no  broad  nutritional  programs  were  de- 
veloped. We  did  little  In  the  areas  of  refu- 
gee vocational  training  or  the  development  of 
alternative  employment  opportunities  of 
refugee  families.  These  considerations  which 
are  basic  to  most  refugee  assistance  progranui 
were  conceived  of  as  unneceaaaiy  in  Vietnam 
because  we  were  dealing  with  a  popiUatton 
only  temporarily  d^endent. 

Secondly,  our  whole  t^iproach  to  dealing 
with  the  refugee  problem  in  Vietnam  has 
been  to  view  the  solution  to  this  problem 
as  part  of  a  broader  political  and  para-mili- 
tary program  to  rout  out  Viet  Cong  infra- 
structure, to  win  the  hearts  and  mmds  of 
the  population  and  to  pacify  the  countryside. 
Refugee  care  and  assistance  was  not  funda- 
mentally considered  a  humanitarian  obliga- 
tion apart  from  the  general  cause  of  "de- 
nying" them  to  the  enemy.  This  position  was 
clearly  reflected  in  the  command  structure  in 
Saigon.  Refugee  assistance  was  taken  from 
USAID  and  placed  und«>r  military  direction 
in  CORD6  even  though  the  Vietnamese  covm- 
terpart  agency  was  the  civilian  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  and  despite  the  fact  that  AID 
was  responsible  to  the  Congress  for  refugee 
assistance  programs  without  operational  au- 
thority In  the  field. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  it  Is 
perhaps  more  readUy  understandable  why 
this  Subcommittee  has  seen  so  relatively 
little  substantive  progress  In  refugee  assist- 
ance over  the  years.  It  has  been  an  uphUl 
battle  with  the  lines  never  clearly  perceived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment and  the  withdrawal  of  AnMrican  mili- 
tary personnel  from  South  Vietnam  we  have 
reached  a  fundamental  turning  point  in  our 
relationship  to  that  country.  In  signing  the 
cease-fire  agreement  we  are  publicly  com- 
mitted to  a  political  reconciliation  between 
North  and  South.  Although  it  would  be  naive 
to  suggest  that  the  United  States  dees  not 
have  a  continuing  interest  In  South  Vietnam, 
it  is  time  that  we  clearly  reevaluate  the  pur- 
pose of  our  economic  assistance  program  and 
particularly  that  of  humanitarian  assistance. 
We  have  passed  a  watershed  and  we  must 
cut  the  Gordlan  knot  that  ties  humanitarian 
assutance  to  Vietnamese  political  and  mili- 
tary objectives — objectives  which  are  theo- 
reticaUy  no  longer  thoee  of  the  United  States. 

In  all  candor.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Study 
Mission  saw  little  Indication  of  a  changed 
American  role  In  the  field,  although  ad- 
mittedly our  trip  was  three  months  ago  and 
not  long  after  the  first  cease-fire  agreement. 
We  have  the  impression,  however,  that 
change  has  been  superficial.  COROS  has  be- 
come SAAFO  (Special  Assistant  to  the  Am- 
bassador for  Pleld  Operations)  but  the  same 


warriors  are  riding  to  battle  stUl  referring 
to  "our  side"  and  the  "enemy."  Granted  that 
there  must  be  a  period  of  transition,  but 
with  U5.  refugee  assistance  now  under  civil- 
ian control  and  with  authority  and  respon- 
sibility both  now  vested  in  AID.  and  finaUy, 
with  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress,  now  would  be  the  time 
to  clearly  enunciate  a  new  foreign  aid  philos- 
ophy and  posture  vls-a-vis  South  Vietnam. 
In  q>eclfic  terms.  If  the  United  States  is 
paying  the  biu  for  refugee  assistance  In  Viet- 
nam on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  concern, 
as  I  think  we  must,  then  we  should  request 
a  quid  pro  quo  that  refugee  assistance  be 
used  for  humanitarian  pxirposee.  It  was  the 
Study  Mission's  observation  that  the  refugees 
are  very  much  voiceless  pawns  In  a  political 
and  territorial  tug-of-war  between  the  GVN 
and  the  PRO.  They  represent  an  important 
bloc  of  votes  in  the  event  of  an  election  and 
perhaps  more  Important,  besides  the  army, 
they  represent  the  only  available  potential 
for  establishing  de  facto  territorial  control 
in  the  recently  intensified  struggle  now  fo- 
ctislng  on  land  as  well  as  people.  In  short 
we  should  not  support  programs  which  are 
clearly  Intended  to  achieve  political  or  mili- 
tary objectives  as  against  programs  designed 
to  up-grade  refugee  conditions  or  achieve  re- 
settlement or  return  to  village  which  is 
clearly  in  the  refugees'  best  Interest.  True, 
many  imes  may  be  difflcxilt  to  distinguish, 
but  a  clear  statement  of  policy  which  we  and 
the  GVN  understand  is  a  prerequisite  for 
normalizing  our  humanitarian  assistance. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  consldera- 
tlona  to  which  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
Administration,  should  address  themselvea. 

Humanitarian  assistance  to  Vietnam  can- 
not be  considered  in  the  abstract.  It  rests  In 
the  broader  context  of  our  overall  economic 
aid  program.  Much  of  om*  economic  aid  to 
Vietnam  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism, 
particularly  the  commercial  Imports  program. 
Given  the  economic  nature  of  our  society 
and  that  of  South  Vietnam,  a  commerelal 
Imports  program  Is  the  only  realistic  way  of 
avoiding  rampant  Infiation  which  could  wipe 
out  all  the  benefits  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. Social  stability  is  directly  related  to 
economic  stability,  and  even  though  In  the 
process  we  are  paying  for  the  Vietnamese 
army,  the  commercial  Imports  program  must 
be  maintained.  However,  at  what  level  the 
program  should  be  maintained  is  not  simply 
an  economic  determination  but  should  relate 
to  the  ability  of  the  GVN  to  tighten  its  own 
belt.  I  am  not  suggesting  cutting  the  salaries 
of  GVN  government  employees,  already 
caught  In  an  inflationary  pinch  which  under- 
lies much  of  the  petty  corruption  which 
exists.  But  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  affluence 
as  well  as  squalor  In  urban  Vietnam.  Some 
of  the  affluence  can  surely  be  tapped  to  affect 
a  reduced  commercial  imports  program. 
Again,  too  sudden  a  shift  could  create  serious 
problems,  but  the  direction  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated and  Is  in  keepmg  with  bringing  some 
sense  of  balance  to  our  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
and  to  ending  its  economic  dependency  on 
the  United  States. 

There  are  several  other  Important  consid- 
erations which  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
Subcommittee's  attention  but  for  which 
there  is  insufflcient  time  this  morning.  I  will 
briefly  mention  these  concerns  because  they 
are  important  and  should  be  placed  before 
the  Subcommittee  now.  However,  they  will 
also  be  detailed  at  greater  length  In  the 
Study  Mission  report. 

Resettlement  will  be  a  critical  Issue  in  the 
months  ahead.  We  are  concerned  that  reset- 
tlement not  be  used  for  political  objectives. 
There  are  also  far  too  many  Instances  of  in- 
voluntary resettlement  In  the  recent  record 
to  allay  feara  on  this  scwe.  If  resettlement 
can  be  non-polltlcal  and  voluntary,  then  It 
may  represent  a  viable  alternative  for  many 
refugees.  However,  If  resettlement,  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  be  planned  in  secure  areas  and 
must  be  preceded  by  adequate  planning  and 
site  preparation.  Further,  significant  support 


must  be  given  the  refugees  to  Insure  con- 
tinuity and  adequate  land  must  be  available 
to  avoid  the  rural  slums  we  have  seen  develop 
from  refugee  relocation  sites  in  the  past. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  massive  corrup- 
tion In  the  Administration  of  humanitarian 
assistance.  Twenty  percent  of  the  registered 
refugees  in  Da  Nang,  for  example,  do  not 
exist.  They  are  "ghoets"  to  quote  an  accurate 
New  York  Times  article.  The  assistance  they 
are  "receiving"  lines  the  pockets  of  Viet- 
namese officialdom.  When  this  is  considered 
In  conjunction  with  the  living  conditions  of 
the  real  80%  of  the  refugee  population,  one 
must  ask  whether  basic  reorganiaatlon.  flim 
guidelines  for  ourselves  and  the  Vletnameee 
and   efficient  monitoring  are  not  reqtilred. 

A  final  area  whic(h  must  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  is  that  of  hard  core  urban 
refugees,  and  the  whole  problem  of  urban 
congestion,  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment. These  are  serious  problems  of  signif- 
icant proportions  which  directly  affect  eco- 
nomic and  social  stabUlty.  Yet  USAID  Scdgcn 
frankly  admitted  they  bad  not  yet  given 
serious  thought  to  these  problems. 

PlnaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  foregoing  dia- 
ciisBlon  has  all  been  in  terms  of  American 
aaslstance  to  South  Vietnam  and  the  direc- 
tion this  should  take  in  future  months.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  must  sever  the  sole  dependency 
of  South  Vietnam  on  the  United  States.  This 
client  rautlonship  ennobles  neither  ounelvea 
nor  the  South  Vietnamese.  We  muat  move 
from  bilateral  to  multilateral  asstetanoe  pro- 
grams with  determlnatltm  and  grace.  Not  to 
terminate  present  relatlonslxtpe  borne  of  war 
wUl  only  prolong  our  Inordhiate  mvolvement 
in  the  affairs  of  another  ootmtry  and  con- 
tinue the  danger  at  natewA  military 
commitment. 

TBfcblee  I  through  V  foUow: 
Tabi*  I.— Statistical  avmmary  of  refugee  and 

1.  Newly  registered  refugees,  by 
official  aVN/USAn>  count: 


1965 

1966 

1967  

1968 

1969 

1970  _ """"Ill 

Registered  in  1970,  but'gener- 

ated  earlier 

1971   

1973   " 

1973  (as  of  July  Ist)"..! 


772,000 
906,000 
463,000 
494,000 
590,000 
129.000 

281,000 

136,000 

1,330.000 

718, 700 


-    ^     T^i??    5,809.700 

2.  CambodUn  repatriates,  ethnic 
Vietnamese  expelled  from  Cam- 

bodU  m   1970 210.000 

3.  Estimated  casualty  and  dam- 
age claimants,  including  some 
1.000.000  temporarUy  displaced 
during  Tet  and  May  1968.  of- 

fenslyes 1,680.000 

4.  Displaced  persons  in  PRO  con- 
trolled areas  and  other  nonreg- 
istered  refugees  from  the  1972 
offensive  ijqq  qqq 

5.  Estimated  nonregistered  re- 
fugees, including  some  1 ,000.000 
In  Saigon  ineligible  to  register 

as  refugees  smce  1964 2,  000  000 


Cumulative     total     since 

1966   10,369,700 

TABLE    11— STATISTICAL    SUMMARY    OF    CIVILIAN    WAR 
CASUALTIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM,  1985-73 


V«<r 


Sub- 

Officially 

committee 

reported 

casualty 

Sub- 

hospital 

estimates 

committee 

admis- 

includiof 

death 

sions  > 

dMihs 

estimates 
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1965 150.000 

1966  »50,000 

1967 49.707 


100.000  25.000 

ISO.  000  SO,  000 

175,000  60,000 


Sub- 

Officially 

committee 

rtported 

casualty 

Sub- 

hospital 

estimates 

committee 

admis- 

Including 

death 

Veer 

sions  I 

deaths 

•stimatee 

1968 

86.993 

300,000 

100,000 

1969 

66.002 

200,000 

60,000 

M70 

59,663 

125,000 

30,000 

1971 

50,737 

100,000 

25,000 

1972 

52,901 

200,000 

65,000 

1973 (through  May)... 

21,452 

40,000 

10,000 

Totil 

478,  639 

1,390.000 

'425,000 

<  Officially  reported  hospital  admissions  Indudo  admissions  to 
GVN  hospitals,  as  well  es  admissions  to  U.S.  military  hospitab— 
the  latter  admissions,  however,  account  for  little  mora  than 
24,000  of  the  cumulative  total.  OfTicially  reported  hospital  admis- 
slonj  grossly  understate  the  overall  civilian  war  casualty 
problem,  including  deaths— during  much  of  1972,  for  example, 
no  civilian  war  casualties,  based  on  hospital  admissions,  were 
reported  from  areas  of  heavy  righting  such  as  Quang  Tri,  Kon- 
tum,  and  Binh  Long  (An  Loc)— officially  reported  hospital  ad- 
missions exclude  allcivilian  casualties  treated  elsewhere,  those 
not  treated  at  all,  and  most  significantly,  civilians  who  are  killed 
eutrifllt  or  die  before  reachi  ng  treatment  facilities. 

By  official  count  since  1967,  women  and  diildren  made  up  a 
significant  proportion  of  hospital  admissions—during  1972,  for 
eumple,  up  to  one-third  of  civilian  war  casualties  were  females 
13  years  old  and  older,  and  up  to  one-fourth  were  children  12 
years  old  and  under— thus,  o»«f  50  percent  of  civilian  war 
casualty  hospital  admissions  were  children. 

By  official  count  since  1967,  some  27  percent  of  civilian  war 
casualty  hospital  admissions  were  attriouted  to  shelling  and 
bombing,  some  20  percent  to  gunfire  and  grenades,  and  some  53 
percent  to  mines  and  mortars— the  Refugee  Subcommittee 
estimates  that  well  over  50  percent  of  civilian  war  casualties 
iMre  attributed  to  GVN  and  US  firepower. 

I  Rapreaant  estimates,  based  upon  hearings,  field  reports, 
and  reports  submitted  over  the  years  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Tablk  ni. — StUmated  Vietnam  refugee  gen- 
erations, since  March  31,  1972 

Military  Region  1 790,700 

Military  Region  n 331, 200 

Military  Region  m 285,  200 

MUltary  Region  IV 347,700 

National  total 1, 664, 800 

Table  rv. — Vietnam  refugees  in  identified 
locations,  status  on  July  13,  1973 

Military  Region  I 335,400 

Military  Region  n 86,400 

Military  Region  III 41,600 

Military  Region  IV 8,000 

National  total 471,000 

TABLE  V.-POST-CEASE-FIRE  VICTIMS  OF  MILITARY 
ACTION,  STATUS  ON  JUNE  14.  1973 


Total 
allactad 

Current 
at  nome 

Status 
displaced 

Military  region: 

58,700 

37,200 

26.500 

127, 100 

128,300 

21  500 

II 

Ill 

IV 

..      39.700 
..    127,100 
..    135,200 

13,200 

0 

6,900 

National  total 

..    360,700 

319, 100 

41,600 

RESOURCES  FOR  HUMAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  submitted  testimony  to  the  Labor- 
Health,  Eklucatlon  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  discussing  some 
Of  the  most  important  budgetary  mat- 
ters facing  this  Congress.  These  com- 
ments deal  directly  with  the  need  to  re- 
arrange the  warped  priorities  presented 
In  President  Nixon's  fiscal  year  1974 
budget.  Because  of  the  Importance  the 
debate  over  the  budget  has  assumed  this 
year,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  statement  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcx>rd,  as  follows: 


STATKMnrr  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss   (D- 
Utah)  ,  UNrrxD  States  Labor  akd  Hzai.th, 

EDITCATION,     akd    WeLFARX    APPROPRIATIOira 

sttbjbct:  rzsottrces  roR  httman  development 

PROGRAMS 

Mr.  cnalrman;  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  you  my  views  on  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant appropriation  bUis  that  comes  before 
Congress.  This  Subcommittee  is  representing 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  well  in  establish- 
ing priorities  In  this  legislation.  Tou  are  to 
be  complimented  for  your  past  record. 

This  Subcommittee  faces  a  very  large 
budget — one  that  covers  most  of  the  areas 
that  President  Nixon  has  singled  out  for  cuts 
In  bia  FY  74  budget  request.  The  House  has 
restored  many  of  these  reductions,  but  a 
number  of  areas  still  require  increased  funds. 
Education 

My  State  of  Utah  haS  long  been  in  the 
forefront  of  progressive  education.  Utah  pro- 
vides public  education  from  kindergarten  to 
grade  13.  and  ranks  among  the  top  states  in 
terms  of  the  percent  of  personal  income  spent 
on  education.  In  spite  of  this,  its  per  pupil 
expenditure  is  below  the  national  average. 

So  you  can  see  that  In  spite  of  a  consider- 
able effort,  Utah  needs  Federal  assistance. 
Impact  aid 

The  struggle  over  funds  for  school  dUtrlcts 
Impacted  by  Federal  government  activities 
continues  from  year  to  year.  The  House  has 
done  a  substantial  Job  of  restoring  funds  for 
this  program.  The  President  would  have 
eliminated  funds  for  children  of  parents  who 
work  on  Federal  property  but  do  not  live  on 
such  property.  These  "category  B"  students 
have  been  restored  to  65  percent  entitlement 
by  the  House.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  sub- 
committee would  recommend  that  this  figure 
be  raised  to  73  percent,  which  was  last  year's 
figure.  An  addition  of  approximately  $60  mil- 
lion would  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
House  has  already  added  over  «300  million  to 
the  President's  request.  Under  this  program 
(PX.  874)  Utah  received  $7,879,421  In  FY  72; 
•6,722.658  In  FY  73;  and  was  slated  for  only 
$1,958,000  under  President  Nixon's  request 
for  FY  74.  Thanks  to  the  House  action,  Utah 
would  receive  $8,169,000.  The  34  districts  In 
Utah  which  receive  Impact  aid  funds  wiU 
better  serve  the  needs  of  students  if  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  stable  funding  in  this  area. 
Education  revenue  sharing  is  not  the  answer 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  plus  Presiden- 
tial budget  cuts  in  education  funds  equals 
great  difficulty  for  Utah.  Utah  woxild  lose  over 
$10  mUllon  if  President  Nixon's  proposal  were 
enacted.  This  information  was  supplied  to  me 
by  the  Oovemor  of  Utah  and  the  Utah  State 
Board  of  Education.  Utah  received  $22,811,626 
in  FY  73.  Under  Education  Revenue  Sharing, 
the  State  would  receive  $12,313,000. 

To  depend  on  money  for  the  program — 
which  hasn't  been  spelled  out  clearly  by  the 
Administration,  let  alone  not  enacted — 
would  be  very  Irresponsible.  The  President's 
budget  makes  severe  cuts  In  education,  dis- 
guising the  slashes  under  the  veil  of  Educa- 
tion Revenue  Sharing.  It  will  take  more  tban 
a  billion  dollars  added  to  the  President's 
budget  to  salvage  the  education  programs 
from  his  meat  ax  cuts. 

These  cuu  have  been  carried  out  In  an 
arrogant  manner  that  Ignores  the  co-equal 
status  of  Congress  and  the  President.  The 
President's  education  spokesman  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  If  Congress  were  not 
amenable  to  the  Administration's  approach, 
"We  will  not  be  able  to  do  what  Congress 
wants."  The  rather  naive  arrogance  of  this 
approach  will  make  the  fashioning  of  a 
proper  budget  even  more  difficult.  The  de- 
ception used  In  presenting  ER8  aa  an  alter- 
native wUl  further  aggravate  the  budgetary 
process,  and  that  deception  shows  up  very 
well  in  the  examination  of  the  ERS  proposal. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  President 
has  proposed  reductions  in  programs  for  the 


disadvantaged,  and  the  handicapped,  as  well 
as  for  vocational  and  adult  education,  library 
programs,  and  many  of  the  indirect  programs 
that  assist  liigher  education  (and,  there- 
fore, do  not  flow  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation budget,  such  as  research  grants  and 
manpower  training  progranui).  A  careful 
examination  of  the  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  proposal  is  a  good  lesson  In  the 
sleight-of-hand  practiced  by  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  FY  74  budget.  An  examina- 
tion will  blow  away  the  advertising  smoke 
screen  that  has  covered  the  fact  that  this 
Administration  has  given  the  lowest  com- 
mitment to  education  of  any  of  the  pre- 
vious five  Administrations. 

The  whole  ERS  propoeal  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  present  education  programs  already 
funnel  money  directly  to  state  and  local 
entitles;  many  of  the  programs  already  send 
money  on  an  automatic  formula  basis  di- 
rectly to  local  school  districts  and  state 
education  agencies.  It  is  contradictory  and 
ridiculous  to  change  existing  revenue  shar- 
ing programs  into  Nixon  revenue  sharing 
programs. 

It  would  appear  that  one  prime  purpose  of 
ERS  is  to  disguise  cutbacks  in  education 
programs. 

The  ERS  propoeal  would  consolidate  many 
grant  programs  Into  five  main  areas.  The 
money  for  these  programs  would  go  to  the 
State.  Some  of  that  money  would  "pass 
through"  directly  to  local  educational  au- 
thorities. 

Amounts  received  from  the  ERS  formula 
for  dlsaulvantaged  chUdren  must  be  passed 
through  to  local  authorities  In  accordance 
with  the  number  of  children  of  low  income 
families  in  the  district.  There  are,  however, 
three  restrictions  on  this  allotment  which 
are  questionable.  First,  the  state  may  with- 
hold any  part  of  the  funds  they  feel  are  nec- 
essary for  the  state  to  educate  neglected  or 
delinquent  children.  Second,  luiless  the  dis- 
trict merits  at  least  $10,000,  it  gets  no  money. 
Third,  if  the  district  does  not  provide  com- 
parable education  services  in  all  schools.  It 
can  get  no  money.  All  of  these  claiises  are 
wide  open  loopholes  for  an  Administration 
that  has  chosen  to  use  flexibility  to  hamper 
programs  and  eliminate  them. 

The  Administration  previously  argued  that 
ERS  would  reduce  pm>erwork  necessary  In 
education  programs.  Under  questioning  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Conunlttee,  It  was 
learned  that  man  hours  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation would  not  be  reduced.  They  would 
merely  be  redirected:  men  doing  paper  warii 
In  Washington  were  going  to  be  sent  to  the 
states  to  help  them  handle  the  distribution 
of  the  money. 

Hearings  on  the  1971  ERS  biU  revealed  that 
education  experts  In  most  states  f^t  that 
funds  for  education  of  the  handicapped  very 
probably  would  be  transferred  to  other  areas 
by  states  under  the  ERS  propoeal.  This  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  polling  state  directors 
of  special  education. 

So  it  becomes  apparent  that  education  rev- 
enue sharing  Is  not  really  designed  to  hrtp 
the  education  community.  The  proposal 
comes  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  present 
prx>gram8  are  beginning  to  bear  good  fruit. 
ERS  would  open  up  many  of  these  programs 
to  renewed  pressures  for  the  diversion  of  their 
funds  to  other  ijeas  of  the  education  budget 
that  may  have  more  political  clout.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  one  school  ad- 
ministrator clearly  laying  out  the  advantages 
of  the  present  categorical  aid  programs.  I  ask 
for  inclusion  of  that  lett^  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

The  Honorable  FIiank  E.  Moas, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  President's  in- 
tentions to  cut  back  domestic  programs  has 
created  concern  in  the  minds  of  many  cit- 
izens throughout  our  great  cotmtry.  I  an 
one  who  Is  greatly  disturbed  with  his  attitude 
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toward  education  and  bis  commitment  to 
eliminate  titles  m,  V,  and  vn  of  E8EA  and 
to  draatloaUy  cut  back  title  I. 

I  bear  tbe  President  and  otbers  tell  \u  tbat 
many  of  our  educational  programs  bave  not 
worked  In  tbe  past  so  let's  cut  tbem  out. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  Orst- 
hand  experiences  I  have  had  with  title  m 
and  title  I  In  an  attempt  to  refute  that 
statement  In  part. 

As  a  scbool  principal,  I  bad  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  an  educational  experiment  tinder 
tbe  title  in  program  which  has  bad  far 
reaching  effects  upon  education  In  Utah  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle wblcb  appeared  In  the  Parade  magazine 
a  few  years  ago  describing  part  of  tbat  ex- 
periment. I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  our 
achool  brochure.  Although  one  tennot  eval- 
uate this  experiment  adequately  by  reading 
these  two  articles,  you  might  get  a  feel  for 
the  program  anyway.  I  bave  written  an  ar- 
ticle reporting  the  student  achievement 
results  over  a  two-year  period  which  will  be 
published  sometime  in  the  next  few  months 
In  the  Educational  Technology  magazine,  llie 
results  were  significant  not  only  In  tbe  cogni- 
tive area  but  the  affective  area  as  well.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Italian  government 
filmed  a  documentary  on  our  school  which 
was  shown  throughout  Italy,  and  visitors 
frcMn  all  over  the  world  have  come  to  see  the 
program.  Without  title  lU  money  we  would 
not  have  bad  the  resources  to  do  what  we  did. 

As  a  scbool  superintendent  I  operated  a 
title  I  program  on  the  district  level.  I  am  now 
the  State  Director  for  Title  I  In  Utah.  This 
program  has  made  a  significant  Impact  up<»i 
education  In  Utah.  I  have  Just  completed 
tbe  evaluation  report  for  last  year.  The  stu- 
dents who  qualify  for  title  I  usually  make 
about  a  .3  to  .6  grade  equivalent  growth  per 
year.  Last  year  the  average  growth  In  math 
for  these  students  all  across  tbe  State  was 
11.7  months  In  a  nine-month  period.  Tbe 
average  growth  in  reading  was  12.6  months 
over  a  nine-month  period.  We  feel  that  the 
title  I  program  In  Utah  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  data  would  Indicate  that  we  are 
right. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  more  point 
In  a  letter  which  Is  already  too  long.  The 
point  I  would  like  to  make  relates  to  cate- 
gorical funding  vs.  general  funding.  As  a 
former  school  superintendent  I  sat  across  the 
bargaining  table  wltb  a  teachers"  negotiating 
team  in  an  attempt  to  get  some  agreement 
on  basic  salary  Issues.  Monies  that  were  not 
earmarked  for  some  particular  educational 
ptirpoee  were  eventually  thrown  Into  tbe 
salary  pot.  Categorical  funds  were  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed, 
because  they  could  not  be  negotiated  away. 

I  sincerely  hope  tbat  you  will  do  what  you 
can  to  save  ESEA  or  some  similar  type  pro- 
gram. To  cut  back  title  I  <»  to  do  away  wltb 
It  entirely  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  a  large 
step  backwards. 

Most  sincerely  yotirs, 


Therefore,  tbe  action  by  the  Rouse  in 
restoring  funds  for  tbe  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I  (Educa- 
tionally deprived  children)  to  the  level  of 
FY  1972  appropriations  Is  to  be  commended. 
This  program  Is  Just  beginning  to  get  funds 
to  each  level  that  can  make  meaningful 
contrtbutlons.  To  cut  oxit  a  program  Just 
after  it  has  gone  through  a  "shakedown"  Is 
a  very  poor  method  of  Implementing  social 
problems.  Instead,  an  addition  of  $200  mU- 
llon  to  the  ESEA  Title  I  program  is  certainly 
Justified. 

I  woxild  also  support  additional  funds  of 
•100  million  to  be  spread  over  ESEA  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  departments 
of  education,  provide  bilingual  education, 
follow-through,  and  equipment  fimds. 
Lihrariea 

Kive  libraries  in  America  suddenly  become 
outdated?  The  Administration  has  requested 
absolutely   no   funds   for   library   programs 


for  FY  74.  These  cuts  would  do  severe  dam- 
age to  public  libraries,  college  libraries, 
elementary  and  secondary  scbool  libraries, 
and  programs  designed  to  provide  new  in- 
novative library  resources  to  remote  areas. 

The  House  is  to  be  commended  for  restor- 
ing funds  to  this  program  In  the  amount  of 
•176  million,  but  we  should  at  least  match 
tbe  appropriations  for  FY  73  wltb  a  small 
cost  of  living  Increase.  This  would  mean 
an  Increase  of  •eo  mlUlon  over  tbe  House 
figiuv. 

Higher  education 

Though  the  President  provided  some  in- 
creases In  programs  under  higher  education, 
many  areas  received  reductions.  We  need 
more  work  study  funds,  not  less.  We  need 
more  direct-student  loan  programs,  not  a 
phase-out  of  them.  The  House  Committee 
has  shown  good  Judgment  In  increasing  these 
flguxee,  and  tbooe  Increases  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

Congress  must  ensive  tbat  tbe  Federal 
government  follows  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  law  passed  last  year  and  signed  by  the 
President  authorizing  the  student  assistance 
program  require*  tbat  money  be  provided  for 
direct  loans  and  supplemental  opportimlty 
grants  be/ore  funds  are  allocated  to  the  new 
program  called  Basic  Opportunity  Grants. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  Nixon  budget  calls  for 
no  money  in  the  supplemental  opportunity 
grants  program  and  only  %b  million  In  direct 
loans.  Congress  must  fund  these  student  as- 
sistance programs  in  the  fashion  outlined 
by  the  law  the  President  signed  last  year. 
Vocational  education 

In  the  State  of  Utah,  local  districts  spend 
•2  for  every  $i  earmarked  by  the  State  of 
Utah  for  vocational  education  programs. 
Funds  provided  to  the  state  through  P^deral 
Vocational  Education  programs  therefore 
bave  a  "snowballing"  effect  and  attract  fur- 
ther suppc^t  throughout  the  educational 
system. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  program 
to  the  future  Job  markets  of  America,  the 
subcommittee  should  consider  giving  at  least 
a  10  percent  increase  to  vocational  education 
funds  over  the  FY  73  appropriation  level. 
This  would  mean  approximately  •100  million 
more  than  the  House  has  recommended. 

The  vocational  technical  field  suppUes  80 
percent  of  new  workers  for  skilled  Jobs  In 
tbe  United  States.  The  training  provided  by 
such  education  helps  to  close  the  unemploy- 
ment gap.  This  Is  a  vital  and  Important  pro- 
gram and  should  continue  to  expand. 
Funds  for  the  handicapped 

As  a  country,  we  are  barely  scratching  the 
surface  of  the  needs  of  those  who  have  spe- 
cial handicaps.  The  Administration  request 
for  reduced  funding  In  this  area  Is  remark- 
ably insensitive  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  an  uphill  battle  in  life.  Tbe  Hoxiae  In- 
crease of  •60  mUllon.  which  brings  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  same  level  as  FY  73,  is  a 
step,  but  at  least  •SO  mUllon  should  be 
added  to  tbe  House  figure.  Special  education 
now  reaches  40  percent  of  those  who  need 
It  nationally,  my  own  state  reaches  66  per- 
cent of  such  students,  which  Is  stUl  a  long 
way  from  the  100  percent  that  we  ought  to 
reach. 

Our  policy  for  years  has  Indicated  tbat  we 
do  not  want  these  chUdren  to  be  closed  off 
In  remote  care  centers.  We  want  to  help 
them.  But  our  money  has  not  matched  these 
commitments. 

RZALTH    PaOCRAMS 

Congress  should  support  the  President's 
stated  obJecUve  of  simpUfylng  the  medical 
and  health  delivery  system  in  this  country. 
Simpler  governmental  procedures  and  the 
decentralization  of  many  decisions  will  bene- 
fit all  concerned. 

The  shocking  thing  about  the  President's 
budget  is  tbat  it  does  not  accomplish  the 
President's  stated  objective  of  delivering 
health  care  directly  to  neglected  areas.  Tbe 


President  has  cut  programs  to  reduce  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  reduced  many  areas  of 
health  research,  cut  funds  for  tbe  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  staff,  and  eliminated 
Community   Health    Faculties   Grants. 

Area  health  center  programs  provide  a  good 
example  of  how  we  can  make  programs  work 
If  we  draft  proper  regulations  and  supply 
adequate  funds.  We  must  expand  the  pro- 
grama  that  actually  take  health  care  out  to 
those  who  presently  receive  far  too  little.  Tbe 
President,  however,  proposes  no  money  for 
comprehensive  health  services  planning 
grants,  and  a  reduction  In  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  program.  His  cuts  in  tbe 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs 
could  lead  to  a  decline  In  tbe  ntimber  of 
neighborhood  health  faculties  funded  by 
that  agency. 

Incredibly,  the  Preeldent  believes  that  he 
can  hide  cuts  in  virtuaUy  every  area  of  health 
research  under  the  guise  of  increased  funds  * 
tar  research  on  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
Have  dental  problems,  arthrltU,  strokes, 
multiple  sclerosis,  and  Parkinson's  disease 
disappeared  from  tbe  American  populatlcm? 
Is  mental  retardation  no  longer  a  problem? 
We  need  Increcues  in  reaearch  activities  other 
than  cancer  and  heart  disease  so  that  they 
coiUd  continue  to  expand  their  Investlga- 
Uons.  Under  the  Nixon  proposal,  theae 
programs  would  face  substantial  cuts.  The 
President's  cuts  are  not  responsible  and  Con- 
gress must  repair  than. 

Medical  achool  cuts 

The  medical  schools  of  the  country  have 
been  very  bard  bit  by  tbe  Nixon  budget.  If  we 
kUi  many  research  programs,  eliminate 
medloal  construction  funds,  kill  or  reduce 
the  c^ltatlon  grants  to  medical  schools, 
then  medical  education  and  eventually  the 
consumers  of  health  care  across  the  country 
will  be  Irreparably  damaged.  These  are  not 
responsible  budget  cuts — they  are  attacks  on 
many  of  the  most  responsible  elements  of 
American  Society.  The  public  wants  and  will 
support  efforts  to  Improve  and  expand  tbe 
medical  research  and  delivery  system  in  this 
country. 

Tbe  University  of  Utah  College  of  Medicine 
in  my  own  state  provides  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  the  breadth  of  the  President's  budget 
cuts.  The  reductions  projected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  when  applied  to  tbe 
U  of  0  College  of  Medicine,  would  equal  40 
percent  of  the  Federal  funds  received  by  tbe 
school.  Federal  support  constitutes  73  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  of  the  school,  so  thU 
Is  an  extremely  severe  cutback. 

This  would  reqtilre  a  cut  of  46  full-time 
faculty  members  and  200  fuU-  or  part-time 
staff  members.  The  cut  alone  would  amount 
to  twice  the  amount  of  money  supplied  by 
state  appropriations.  So  it  is  clear  that  this 
achooi  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  State 
Legislature  to  request  funds  to  cover  the  Fed- 
eral reductloBs. 

Community  mental  health  programs 
Community  Mental  Health  Programs  have 
had  a  particularly  Important  growth  in  the 
State  of  Utah  in  recent  years.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  these  programs  has 
come  from  two  rather  disparate  sources :  The 
National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health,  and 
Ralph  Nader's  Mental  Health  Task  Force. 
These  programs  In  Utah  have  brought  mental 
health  care  to  people  In  their  communities, 
regardless  of  the  Income  level  of  the  persons 
to  be  treated.  They  have  also  reached  out  to 
remote  areas  In  Utah  to  provide  care  in  the 
rural  regions  of  the  state. 

Federal  officials  have  labeled  tbe  Weber 
County  Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram as  "very  impressive."  and  Franklin 
Chu,  co-author  of  last  year's  "Nader  Report" 
on  mental  health  said  that  Utah  was  devel- 
oping an  exceptionally  good  set  of  mental 
health  centers.  More  people  are  being  served 
through  this  program  than  through  the  old 
system  of  state  ho^ltallzatlon,  and  treat- 
ment Is  finding  much  greater  success.  We 
have  ^>pllcatlons  at  the  Federal  level  for 
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mental  health  centers  in  Bear  Blver  and 
Murray-Jordan  in  Utah. 

Unless  we  continue  to  expand  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Center  Program,  re- 
gions of  my  state,  and  regions  of  all  states 
throughout  the  country,  will  not  receive  the 
full  benefits  of  this  program.  A  half-done 
Job  must  not  stop.  It  most  continue  untU  it 
Is  done  properly  and  done  completely.  I  bave 
enclosed  at  tbe  end  of  my  statement  two 
news  articles  dealing  with  the  very  success- 
ful programs  In  Utah. 

Tet  the  President  has  proposed  eliminat- 
ing Federal  funds  for  these  activities.  He 
bas  done  so  because  he  says  the  Conununlty 
Mental  Health  Program  has  been  so  success- 
fiU  that  it  does  not  need  Federal  support. 
Tet  studies  conducted  of  tbe  programs  show 
that  whUe  they  have  succeeded  in  many 
respects,  their  potential  certainly  has  not 
been  met.  Many  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  cannot  afford  to  provide  care  for 
aU  those  who  cannot  pay.  The  recommenda- 
tfc>ns  of  experts  who  have  reviewed  the  pro- 
gram clearly  state  that  It  must  receive  ex- 
panded Federal  support  If  it  Is  to  make  the 
programs  available  to  all. 

We  ought  to  add  $30  million  to  the  938 
million  Increase  provided  by  the  House  in 
Mental  Health  Training  Programs.  This  is  a 
modest  Increase  over  the  FY  73  level.  Hope- 
fully, the  Senate  wUl  add  •le  million  to  tbe 
construction  of  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers.  An  additional  930  would  also  be 
needed  to  staff  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers,  above  and  beyond  the  House  In- 


The  health  of  the  elderly 
The  President  has  made  his  major  health 
care  reduction  fall  upon  the  elderly.  The 
Administration  has  claimed  that  by  revlsmg 
the  co-lnsiuunce  payment  program  under 
Medicare,  tbe  elderly  wUl  actuaUy  benefit. 
The  recommendation  is  to  Increase  co-insur- 
ance payments  under  Medicare  by  10%,  be- 
ginning with  the  second  day  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. At  the  present  tbe  first  sixty  days  are 
excluded  under  Medicare. 

It  was  revealed  In  hearings  bef(M«  the 
Senate  LabOT  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee recently  that  the  Administration  did  not 


know  how  many  days  a  person  would  have 
to  stay  in  the  hospital  before  their  new  pro- 
posal woiUd  actually  benefit  the  patient. 

Computations  by  that  Committee  mdlcate 
that  a  person  would  have  to  be  hospitalized 
more  than  100  days!  Only  seven-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  elderly  people  who  enter 
hospitals  stay  for  more  than  one  hundred 
days,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  ter- 
minal cases.  The  proposal  is  a  sham  and  a 
fraud.  It  should  be  rejected.  To  undo  this 
Presidential  mistake  wUl  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral budget  by  at  least  $690  million. 

Congress  and  the  President  sboiUd  Join 
together  and  reform  many  of  tbe  basic 
health  programs  of  the  Federal  government. 
Instead,  the  Administration  has  chosen  sim- 
ply to  eliminate  many  of  them.  I  strongly 
support  an  effort  to  focus  and  direct  these 
programs  so  that  they  deliver  the  research 
we  desire  and  deliver  facilities  and  health 
services  to  those  who  actually  need  them.  We 
must  enact  laws  and  regulations  that  accom- 
plish this.  We  wUl  also  need  Increased  funds 
for  such  carefully  defined  programs. 
Other  health  programs 

We  have  Just  begun  to  deliver  health  care 
to  migrant  workers.  The  President,  however, 
must  feel  that  we  have  already  done  enough, 
for  he  simply  asks  for  level  funding  of  the 
Migrant  Health  Program.  This  Is  not  enough; 
we  must  expand  and  increase  our  efforts  to 
reach  one  of  the  most  neglected  elements  of 
the  American  society. 

The  Increases  made  by  the  House  In  the 
drug  abuse  program  seem  very  laudable  to 
me  and  the  Senate  would  seem  well-advised 
to  agree  to  those.  I  was  disappointed,  how- 
ever, in  the  cuts  In  tbe  alcoholism  pro- 
gram supported  by  the  House  action.  If  tbe 
Senate  could  provide  a  modest  Increase  over 
tbe  FY  73  level,  which  would  take  an  addi- 
tion of  •eo  million.  It  would  be  providing 
a  substantial  public  service.  Increases  are 
also  Justified  above  tbe  House  recommenda- 
tions In  tbe  following  amounts;  comprehen- 
sive health  planning,  •lO  million:  compre- 
hensive health  service  nUgrant  health 
branch,  •«  mUllon;  maternal  and  chUd 
health  prograxns.  ^20  million;  preventive 
health  services,  ^40  million;  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  •300  mUUon. 


The  health  of  America  depends  signifi- 
cantly on  research  funded  at  tbe  Federal  * 
level  and  health  program  Innovations  that 
need  assistance  from  Federal  funds.  These 
programs  are  national,  not  local.  Germs, 
birth  defects,  emergency  medical  care,  and 
such  health  problems  do  not  respect  state 
boundaries.  We  wiU  have  a  more  efllclent 
medical  system  If  we  coordinate  such  work 
at  tbe  Federal  level  and  use  Federal  funds 
to  help  carry  the  burden  of  financing  re- 
search In  medicine. 

Restored  funding  should  appear  in  most 
areas  of  health  appropriations.  WhUe  Con- 
gress should  support  the  Idea  of  reforming 
our  health  care  programs  at  the  Federal  level, 
we  shoiUd  continue  our  present  programs 
until  that  occurs. 

BELPIMa  THX  trMXKFLOTXD  AND  UNUKS- 
nCPIOTXD 

President  Nixon  has  suggested  cutting 
Labor  Department  appropriations  ^1.44  bU- 
llon  from  the  level  funded  in  FY  731  He  has 
also  recommended  the  phase -out  of  the  pub- 
lic employment  program,  a  program  tbat  has 
proven  to  be  tbe  cbei^wst  way  ot  cutting 
unemployment. 

"What  good  is  the  work  ethic  U  there  Is 
not  enough  work?" 

The  public  employment  Jobs  program 
which  President  NUon  bas  slated  for  elim- 
ination created  i4>proxlmateIy  160,000  Jobs 
per  year  through  an  appropriation  of  slightly 
more  than  %\  bUllon  per  year.  This  figure 
rises  to  200,000  Jobs  if  we  Include  part-time 
work.  For  every  bUllon  doUara  sfMnt  on  mUl- 
tary  procurement,  on  tbe  other  band,  there 
is  a  creation  of  only  56/000  Jobs. 

Buying  Jobs  with  Federal  dollan  instead  of 
weapons  systems  makes  sense  economically 
and  makes  sense  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
Economist  Arthur  C^un  bas  demonstrated 
tbat  a  1%  reduction  in  unemployment  cre- 
ates a  •SO  bUllon  increase  in  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  Therefore,  this  Increases  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  revenues  by  •lO  billion. 

The  PEP  program  bas  served  the  city  of 
Salt  Lake  as  weU  as  14  counties  in  Utah.  Tbe 
AprU  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  lists 
these  recipients: 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  MAR.  19,  1973-JUNE  30,  1974,  SEC.  5,  SEC.  6,  AND  DISCRETIONARY 


SK.S 


Stitt,  precriin  i(*nl,  and  wbaren 


Locsljete      Stslslolit 


Total 


See.6 


Discrstfonary 

fund— 

Sumimr 

youth 


Total 


Utah 


II,  504, 70C 
384,400 


22.500 
131,200 
103,300 


Davis  Coanty ?i2g2 

Balanca  of  Salt  Iskt  County '"".'.'.'. m  m 

Utah  County ..I.::":: Hi  So 

Wrttr  County '.. J|fS5 

BalanceofUiah t!"::::::: ^^'^  «i«n 

Box  Eldtf  County..."  ""•*" 

CaciM  County • 

Carbon  County "" * ** ***• — «.— — 

Ouchosna  County...  .  " -— .— 

MilUrd  County 

San  Juan  County 

Sinpelt  County '.'.'.'.". * 

Summit  County .      " *  

Toottt  County I. 

Wasatch  County * 


$3, 317, 100 
702,700 
136.300 
349.500 
S<S.800 
679,500 
863,300 


$1,127,200 
292,100 
105,600 


14, 


299,600  . 
132.300 
297,600 
25,900 
32.600 
38.100 
20,600  . 
20.600 
44,900 
35,300  . 
20,000 
36,000 
23,600  . 


444,300 

994,800 

241,900 

349,500 

885,400 

811,800 

160,900 

25,900 

32.600 

38.100 

20,600 

20,600 

44,900 

35,300 

20,000 

36,000 

23,600 


By  eliminating  tbe  public  Jobs  program. 
Jamming  manpower  training  program  to- 
gether Into  tbe  manpower  revenue  sharing 
proposal,  and  shoving  them  In  the  direction 
of  state  and  local  governments  through  man- 
power revenue  sharing,  the  President  has 
attempted  to  place  the  onus  and  burden  of 
unemployment  on  the  backs  of  mayora  and 
governors.  But  Mr.  NUon  wUl  not  be  able  to 
shift  the  respoiMlbnity  for  such  an  act  from 
tbe  Office  of  tbe  Presidency. 

The  management  of  the  general  economy 
can  only  be  conducted  from  the  national 
government.  Unemjdoyment  Is  and  must  be  a 
Psderal  concern.  It  is  imperative  tbat  we  re- 
instltute   tbe   pubUc   service   Jobs   program 

CXDC 1764— Part  22 


and  restore  tbe  remainder  of  the  manpower 
administration  programs.  We  must  restore 
the  proper  processes  of  government  by  dis- 
allowing the  manpower  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal the  Nixon  Administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  Implement  by  executive  decree.  This 
bold-faced  action  files  in  the  face  of  Con- 
gressional votes  rejecting  this  proposal.  Re- 
spect for  the  law  and  compassion  for  the 
unemployed  are  examples  that  ought  to  flow 
from  the  Federal  government.  If  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  not  to  fill  such  a  role,  Congress 
must. 

Tbe  President's  budget  callously  kills  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Sunmier  Job 
Program.   I  bave  Joined  with  many  other 


Senators  in  protesting  this  out  and  In  point- 
ing out  that  the  Emergency  Kmpl03rment  Act 
of  1971  wUl  not  meet  the  en4>loyment  needs 
of  our  poor  youth.  Only  9.8%  of  these  Jobs  are 
held  by  poor  youth.  If  we  really  care  about 
curbing  virban  crime,  we  wUl  restore  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program.  The 
courts  bave  forced  the  Administration  to  re- 
lease 8239  million  for  NYC  this  summer,  but 
NYC's  program  for  next  summer  may  de- 
pend on  the  action  of  this  Subcommittee. 

This  Subcommittee  would  do  a  great  serv- 
ice if  it  would  Include  funds  to  operate  tbe 
Public  Service  Jobs  Program  at  tbe  same 
level  as  FY  73,  which  would  be  •1.2  bUllon. 
An  additional  •aoo  miUlon  for  tbe  remainder 
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of  Manpower  Administration  programs  and 
•300  mlUlon  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  would  allow  Job  training  and  employ- 
ment services  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  o\ir  economy  and  labor 
market  structxire. 

OITICE  OF  SCONOMIC  OPPORi'UMlTl 

A  real  attack  on  poverty  In  America  re- 
quires the  passage  of  the  President's  wel- 
fare reform  proposal,  with  amendments.  Un- 
fortuxiately,  the  President  has  not  chosen  to 
reintroduce  this  pro[>os&l  or  commit  himself 
to  Its  passage.  This  reform  proposal  would 
cost  billions  of  dollars  from  the  federal 
treasury,  but  those  billions  of  doUars  would 
be  weU  Invested  In  the  creation  of  bettw 
work  Incentives  and  greater  equality.  "lUx 
revenues  would  Increase  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment through  the  employment  that  would 
occur  under  such  a  welfare  proposal. 

Instead  of  driving  forward  with  his  own 
imaginative  proposal,  the  President  has  In  a 
curious  fashion  vlrtuaUy  reversed  himself 
and  now  proposes  the  elimination  of  even 
the  meager  efTorts  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  elUntnaUon  of  poverty  will 
cost  billions  of  dollars;  the  poverty  program 
only  attracted  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
the  funds  needed  to  attack  this  major  social 
problem.  Realizing  this  Inadequate  funding 
OEO  has  worked  on  selected  problems,  such  as 
pre-school  education.  In  the  process,  how- 
ever.  It  has  aided  in  the  development  of 
leadership  and  created  a  voice  for  the  poor 
In  governmental  decision  processes.  Throueh 
their  Community  Action  Programs  the  p<^ 
now  can  present  a  common  voice  in  decisions 
about  i^acement  of  transportation  systems, 
pub  ic  building,  and  tax  supported  public 
service  actlvlUes.  Other  segments  of  society 
can  usually  afford  to  finance  their  own  accesi 
^Mof  '***='^°°™*'^^  bodies,  but  the  poor 

t*^TJ^K°1,^'  dlamantung  OEO  fits  the  pat- 

^i^a^!,^**^'  *""**«**■  °^y  o'  *»»•  pro- 
grams 8«itfered  through  the  budget  bine- 
flttlng  the  poor  are  scheduled  for  cuts  or 
elimination.  The  poox  will  have  to  flght  a  new 
battle  (under  the  Nlron  plan)  to  regain  th.^ 
programs  at  the  state  and  local  level.  To  f  u^ 
Sh'',^S*'L'*"^  '"'°"'  ">•»  PJ^d^nt  is  gotag 
f^  ^^"""^  "-^"^  "^"^y  *>  ^^*y  wui  not  be  abli 
to  wage  an  effecUve  war  to  retain  thew  Jro! 

The  irony  and  tragedy  of  these  nrouosals 
is  aw^arent.  The  odd  criteria  us^l5~,K? 
^X^^^P''*^  ^  *^«  «!»*«<»  ellmlnattof 

^nfl,tP^°/J°«^™-  ^**'-  y«»"  o'  difficulty 
conflict,  and  frustration,  the  poverty  proiS 

s^u^nTmiTtuXrfS.Srrfo-'s: 

S^ni?f^»J^"  ^J*^^  program  In  their  com- 
S^^-  '^f*  *-?**  ^^^  ««»nimodatlon^ 
worked  out  and  cooperative  efforts  have  be- 
Pin.  the  Nixon  Administration  ^S^th^; 
*be^;o«nun  1,  not  succeeding  and  sl^w  ^* 
•totoated.  Actually,  it's  mwcessea  have  Just 

The  Community  Action  Programs  have  Just 
««ched  the  point  where  low  Income  residents 
were  beginning  to  be  able  to  negotiate  wUh 

a  ,^:!^""''!f  *'^**  P"^***  interest  in 
Jn^^iS^'l*"**  effective  fashion.  To  cite 
in  ^Si^^v  ^J^  "^^  °^  «*»*«•  tbese  groups 

i^^l^  ^  ^^^  decisions  providing 
Uwmakers   with    information    that   iT  not 

Ne^ehSitn^^i*^''"*  »"'=^  participation.  A 
Neighborhood  Council  of  the  poor  has  helped 

f2clli^''m''^1f  ?^*  '^J^P^^i-e  heaUh 
laciiity  in  Salt  Lake  County.  Similar  in- 
formation has  benefitted  city  planning  deS- 
K  'ifJ!^"'*'"«  housing,  zoning  and  nelS-' 
Sff^  l^PJ-o^ements.  if  we  disband  .fSh 
efforts  we  will  simply  return  to  an  elite 
planning  process  that  will  eventually  lead 
to  further  misunderstanding  and  conflict. 

How  do  we  measure  the  result  when  the 
members  of  the  community  actually  devel- 
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op  the  belief  that  they  are  able  to  talk  with 
the  mayor?  That  la  "their"  community  lead- 
er, and  that  they  can  deal  with  him  In 
a  meaningful  way?  The  Commumty  Action 
Programs  can  help  foster  this  belief  and  to 
provide  a  representational  voice  for  a  seg- 
ment of  society  that  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  on  its  own.  We  are  a  participatory  democ- 
racy, and  we  cannot  simply  refuse  entrance 
to  those  who  are  preoccupied  with  the  hand- 
to-mouth  existence  burdening  so  much  of 
the  poor.  Poverty  is  not  simply  lack  of 
money;  It  is  also  lack  of  Involvement  and 
lack  of  full  citizenship  in  the  processes  of 
the  entire  community. 

If  OEO  is  eliminated,  one  thousand  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  across  the  country 
will  die.  Few,  if  any,  will  be  picked  up  by 
local  communities  that  are  already  strapped 
for  available  funds.  OEO  will  fire  435  of  the 
193S  Federal  OEO  employees,  with  1600  oth- 
ers being  transferred  to  other  programs.  Ac- 
tually the  cuts  are  much  deeper.  Of  the  1500 
left,  834  will  go  to  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  help  liquidate  OEO  facilities,  and 
then  638  of  these  will  lose  their  Jobs  by  Jxme 
30,  1974.  The  actual  firing  over  the  total  time 
will  be  973,  not  the  436  mentioned  by  the 
Administration. 

Once  again,  we  are  supposed  to  create  a 
work  ethic  by  firing  workers.  Instead,  Con- 
gress should  not  only  extend  the  poverty 
program,  we  should  expand  It.  It  will  not 
eliminate  poverty — only  significant  welfare 
reform  can  do  that — but  it  can  help  create  a 
community  voice  and  develop  leadership  so 
that  the  poor  can  participate  in  society.  Wel- 
fare reform  and  the  present  poverty  program 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  House  has  made  a  very  substantial 
first  step  to  restore  the  programs  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  the  figure 
provided  by  the  House  is  stUl  much  less  than 
half  of  the  FY  73  appropriation  for  OEO 
The  funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Program 
must  come  from  this  same  appropriation.  It 
would  therefore  seem  appropriate  to  add  •170 
million  to  the  OEO  apprc^rlation  to  bring 
the  total  figure  to  $600  million,  still  consid- 
erably less  than  previous  i^iproprlations  for 
OEO. 

STTMMAST 

This  statement  requests  substantial — ^bil- 
lions of  doUars — for  human  resource  activi- 
ties funded  through  Federal  programs.  Where 
will  the  money  come  from?  In  a  previous 
statement  made  before  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  called  for  budget 
reductions  that  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creases requested  In  this  sUtement  for  hu- 
man resource  activity. 

We  face  a  matter  of  priorities.  Develop- 
ment of  human  potential  stands  higher  than 
the  development  of  complicated  esoteric  wea- 
pon systems  that  duplicate  existing  defense 
strategic  weapon  systems.  The  Congress  must 
never  take  action  that  will  weaken  our  de- 
fense posture,  but  we  must  make  sure  that 
unnecessary  weapons  are  not  built  at  the 
expense  of  needed  human  resource  programs. 
A  responsible  readjustment  by  the  Senate  of 
the  budget  requesu  submitted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  a  necessity  and  this  Subcom- 
mittee's efforte  to  do  so  will  receive  my  strong 
support. 

I<OCAX,   MEmai.   HXALTH    PSOCSLAMS   PSAISEO  BT 

National  Visrroa 

A  top  federal  official  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  described 
ihe  Weber  County  Comprehensive  Mental 
Health  program  as  "very  impressive"  during 
a  tour  of  the  center  and  its  satellite  faculties 

B.  J.  Sadesky,  assistant  director  for  pro- 
grams management  with  the  NIMH  service 
programs  division,  praised  the  scope  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  community  in  the  mental 
health  center  and  said  Weber  County  U  a 
leader  in  developing  innovative  programs. 
TWO  omcxALs 

Mr.  Sadesky  was  accompanied  by  two  re- 
gional NIMH  officials  from  Denver — acting 


•oaocUte  mental  health  director  Ted  Faaao 
and  clinical  psychology  consultant  Dr  Stan- 
ley C.  Maboney. 

Deecrlbed  his  visit  as  a  "learning"  tour 
Mr.  Sadesky  indicated  he  and  another  key 
federal  official  have  been  examining  mental 
health  programs  throughout  the  nation  to 
find  new  means  of  providing  mental  health 
services. 

"It  is  certainly  impressive  to  see  what  Is 
being  developed  here  .  .  .  particularly  in  the 
context  of  services  within  the  community  " 
the  NIMH  official  told  newsmen. 

"I'm  also  impressed  by  the  extent  the 
Weber  County  center  has  gone  to  in  tapping 
existing  community  resources  and  develop- 
ing others  as  needed,"  he  continued. 

"They  seem  to  have  tapped  moet  resources 
here;    and   thoee   they  havent  tapped 
they're  getting  ready  to." 

Mr.  Sadesky  said  there  Is  a  shift  in  federal 
thinking  that  supports  the  concept  of  com- 
munity mental  health  where  services  are 
provided  by  local  agencies. 

LAUDKD  KOLX 

He  lauded  the  Weber  County  Mental 
Health  program  for  Its  role  In  plonewlng 
community  outpatient  treatment  and  keep- 
ing people  out  of  Institutions  such  as  mental 
hospitals. 

"I  have  never,  in  my  visits,  seen  anything 
quite  like  Problems  Anonymous  Action 
Group."  Mr.  Sadesky  told  reporters. 

"WhUe  we  really  haven't  had  tune  to  ex- 
amine the  program  it  certainly  spears  to 
be  a  good  way  of  helping  people  who  other- 
wise would  not  work  out  weU  In  the  com- 
munity." he  added. 

Mr.  Sadesky  also  was  complimentarv  of 
the  progressive  approach  to  mental  health 
that  has  become  a  trademark  of  the  Weber 
County  Center. 

"They  are  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
have  and  keep  moving  on  In  new  directions," 
the  federal  official  observed. 

"There  are  other  extensive  programs 
throughout  the  country  .  .  .  and  I  would 
have  to  say  that  this  Is  among  thoee  pro- 
grams which  have  successfully  extended 
themselves,"  Mr.  Sadesky  concluded. 

Mr.  Fasso  said  that  the  Weber  Coimt* 
Mental  Health  Center  has  been  a  "show- 
case" for  Innovative  programming  that  has 
drawn  numerous  visitors  from  as  far  awav 
aa  Norway. 

"I  think  this  center  demonstrates  there 
are  conunimlty  solutions  to  commimlty  prob- 
lems," he  pointed  out. 

IN  CONCIPT 

Dr.  Mahoney  told  newsmen  that  the 
strength  of  Weber  County's  program  Ues 
in  the  concept  that  "you  can't  tell  where 
Uie  community  leave*  off  and  the  center 
begins." 

Both  regional  officials  were  highly  com- 
plimentary of  the  independent  Chlcano  crisis 
intervention  and  pre-school  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Weber  CouncU  of  Spanish  Sneak- 
ing Organizations. 

Coordinated  through  the  mental  health 
center,  these  programs  are  funded  by  federal 
grants  made  to  the  Independent  non-profit 
TOuncU  and  specifically  geared  to  aid  the 
Chlcano  community. 

Utah  Exception,  Sats  Nadk«  Amx 

State  Mental  Hospitals  across  the  nation 
are  'homble  places "  but  Utah  is  developing 
an  exceptionally  good  set  of  mental  health 
centers,  exceptions  to  the  national  trend. 

That  view  of  menui  health  treatment  came 
Thursday  from  FrankUn  D.  Chu.  co-author 
last  year  of  the  Nader  report  which  scathed 
state  hospitals  throughout  the  nation. 

He  visited  mental  health  centers  function- 
ing as  community  operations  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  Ogden  and  the  Pour  Corners  area  thU 
week. 

The  Nader  publication  which  advocates  the 
"longrange  demise  of  state  hospitals,"  will 
be  revised  and  strengthened  this  fall,  Ohu 
said. 
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The  Harvard  social  studies  and  political 
science  major,  had  nothing  but  criticism  for 
the  state  hospitals  and  said  mental  health 
centers  In  other  states  exist  "in  confusicHi." 

The  state  institutions  are  "essentially 
dumping  groimds  for  tmwanted  persons  and 
Institutions  for  political  coersion,"  Chu 
charged. 

He  said  the  majority  of  people  now  In 
state  hospitals  "don't  belong  there  for  men- 
tal treatment."  Instead,  they  should  be  else- 
where and  receiving  a  whole  variety  of  treat- 
ments," including  medical  health  and  a  Job. 

Community  mental  health  centers  such  as 
the  three  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  western 
Utah  were  "supposed  to  supplant  state  hos- 
pitals" and  be  a  broad  program  of  which 
mental  health  treatment  Is  only  a  part,  Chu 
continued. 

Although  admitting  his  impressions  Thurs- 
day, were  "superficial"  Chu  gave  good  re- 
ports on  the  Utah  centers  other  than  the 
Prove  State  Hospital  which  he  had  not 
visited.  "I'm  very  encouraged  at  what  I've 
seen  at  the  centers,  the  staffs  are  very  enthu- 
siastic and  warm,"  Chu  reported. 


THE  18TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  UN- 
COLLECTED FEDEStAL  TAXES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reporting  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  uncollected  Federal 
taxes.  With  this  report  I  am  continuing 
a  practice  started  in  1955  by  Senator 
Williams  of  Delaware  of  Inserting  an  In- 
ventory of  delinquent  and  uncollectible 
taxpayer  accounts  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  public  inspection. 

A  report  was  prepared  in  1971  by  Sen- 
ator Bennett  but  this  annual  practice 
has  since  lapsed.  I  intend  to  provide  this 
,  report  to  the  American  people  on  a  yearly 
basis  from  this  point  forward. 

The  figures  used  in  this  report  are  not 
the  usual  tax  obligations  for  1972.  which 
are  not  due  until  April  15,  1973.  Rather, 
the  data  represent  delinquencies  for 
prior  periods  that  were  past  due  in  1972. 

Basically  there  are  two  classes  of  un- 
collected taxes — those  that  are  delin- 
quent and  those  that  are  uncollectible. 
Accounts  are  classified  as  delinquent  only 
after  a  series  of  attempts  to  collect  the 
taxes  have  failed.  Accounts  are  classified 
as  uncollectible,  according  to  former  In- 
ternal Revenue  Commissioner  Randolph 
Thrower,  only  when — 

The  likelihood  of  collection  is  so  remote 
that  it  wo\ild  be  unwise  to  devote  further 
manpower  to  them  when  it  can  better  be 
used  on  more  productive  work. 

Uncollectible  taxes  are  not  necessarily 
forever  lost  to  the  Government.  The  most 
common  examples  in  this  category  are 
no-asset  cases,  taxpayers  who  cannot  be 
located,  and  those  where  collection  would 
cause  undue  hardship  to  the  taxpayer  or 
his  family. 

On  the  national  level,  taxes  written  off 
as  uncollectible  rose  by  3  percent  in  1972 
to  the  highest  figure  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory—$505,130,000.  The  1971  figure  was 
$490,665,000.  Delinquencies  rose  by  5  per- 
cent to  a  whopping  $2,156,541,000.  This 
figure,  up  from  1971's  $2,053,257,000,  rep- 
resents the  second  highest  total  in  the 
delinquent  tax  category. 

This  means  that  in  total  $2,661,671,000 
worth  of  taxes  went  uncollected  in  calen- 
dar year  1972,  an  increase  of  $117,749,000 
or  5  percent  from  the  previous  year's 
value  of  $2,543,922,000. 

If  we  look  at  the  specifics  of  the  delin- 
quent tax  accounts  the  situation  is  even 


more  shocking.  Lesmquent  emplosrment 
taxes  rose  14  percmt,  from  $690,979,000 
to  $787,484,000,  In  1972.  Employment 
taxes  are  those  collected  by  employers 
including  income  taxes  withheld  from 
employees'  pay  checks,  employee  and  em- 
ployer contributions  for  social  security, 
and  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion taxes.  The  point  here  is  that  these 
employment  taxes  are,  in  essence,  tnist 
f  imds  held  by  the  employer.  He  has  no 
right  to  use  the  funds  in  the  course  of 
normal  business  operations.  This  is  an 
inexcusable  increase  in  delinquent  em- 
ployment tax  accoimts  at  a  time  when  a 
substantial  Federal  deficit  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  infiatlonary  cycle  in  this  coim- 
try.  It  is  inexcusable  that  there  should 
be  any  delinquencies  in  this  category. 

Some  aspects  of  the  performance  in 
the  international  operations  region  also 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  Uncol- 
lectible taxes  more  than  tripled  between 

1971  and  1972.  Whereas  $8,287,000  was 
uncollectible  in  1971,  $27,443,000  was  im- 
coUectible  1-year  later.  Moreover  delin- 
quent international  emplojrment  taxes 
showed  a  45  percent  increase  from  $8,- 
437,000  In  1971  to  $12,218,000  in  1972. 
Again,  these  employment  taxes  are  held 
in  trust  by  the  employer — he  cannot  use 
the  money  for  any  other  purpose.  This 
poor  record  of  collection  merits  special 
attention. 

These  figures  raise  serious  questions 
regarding  the  tax  collecting  performance 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  We  all 
have  to  pay  taxes.  It  is  no  fun.  But  it  is 
especially  galling  to  think  that  billions  of 
dollars  are  going  down  the  tax  delin- 
quency rathole. 

I  intend  to  press  forward  in  an  eCfort 
to  tighten  up  IRS  collection  procedures 
so  that,  at  the  very  least,  our  employment 
tax  record  improves. 

Included  in  this  report  is  a  series  of 
4  charts  whicI)|^U  show  how  each 
of  the  58  domestic  and  2  Intemation- 
al  districts  are  fimctioning  with  regard 
to  their  collection  duties.  Chart  No.  1  is 
an  inventory  of  taxpayer  imcollected  ac- 
coimts, broken  down  into  regions  and 
districts  and  into  uncollectible  and  de- 
linquent categories.  It  compares  the  per- 
formances in  1972  with  those  in  1971. 

Chart  No.  2  takes  the  delinquent  ac- 
count portion  of  chart  No.  1  and  divides 
it  into  income,  employment,  and  other 
tax  groups.  Inactive  accoimts  are  in- 
cluded in  the  delinquency  totals.  Again, 
the  region  smd  district  records  for  1972 
and  1971  are  shown. 

Chart  No.  3  takes  the  uncollectible  ac- 
count portion  of  chart  No.  1  and  lists  the 
number  and  amount  of  uncollectibles  for 
these  2  years.  The  breakdown  is  also  by 
district  and  region. 

Chart  No.  4  contains  data  from  the 

1972  Commissioners  Annual  Report  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  dealing 
with  the  total  amount  of  collection 
made  by  the  IRS  in  each  of  the  ofiBcfis. 
These  figures  are  provided  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate how  offices  with  comparable 
levels  of  collection  fared  against  each 
other. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-described  charts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CHART     I.— INVENTORY     OF    TAXPAYER     UNCOLLECTED 
ACCOUNTS,  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1972  AND  1971 

|ln  thouunds  of  doHirsI 


1972 


1971 


87,595 
507,441 


595,036 


55,70* 
310,567 


366.271 


68,643 

216,692 


285, 335 


50.874 
178,223 


229,097 


39.978 
188.013 


227.991 


57,887 
282,487 


340,374 


121,697 
270, 703 


392,400 


8.287 
99,131 


107,418 


REGION 

North  Atlantic: 

Marked  oil  at  uncollectiM* 90,506 

Balance  d«itnqutnta/e  Doc  31.  514,542 

Total  unoollocted  taxat 605,048 

Mid-AUantic: 

Marked  oil  as  uncollectible 58, 707 

Balance  delinquent  t/c  Dec  31.  331,732 

Total  uncoHected  taxe* 390,439 

Southeast: 

Marked  oil  as  uncollectiUe 73, 520 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 .  244, 921 

Total  uncallocted  Uxss 318,441 

Central: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 59, 744 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 .  206, 202 

Total  uncollected  Uui 265,946 

Midwest: 

Marked  oil  as  uncoHactibta 49, 901 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  219,196 

Totil  uncoUKted  taus 269,097 

Southwest: 

Marked  oR  as  uncollecUMe 62,970 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  268, 734 

Total  uncoHected  taxes 331,704 

Western: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 82,339 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  DeC  31.  282, 496 

Total  uncollected  taxes.. 364.835 

InternationsI  operatMns: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 27,443 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.  88, 718 

ToUl  uncollected  Uxes 116, 161 

Total: 

Marked  oil  as  uncollectible SOS,  130 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 .  2, 156, 541 

Total  uncollecled  Uxes 2.661,671 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  REGION 

Albany,  N.Y: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 3.632 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.  14,941 

Total  uncollected  taus 18, 573 

Augusta.  Maine: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 2,091 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  4, 482 

Total  uncdtected  taxes 6,573 

Boston,  Mass.:  _ 

Marked  on  as  uncollectibie 20.201 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 .  62, 942 

Total  uncollected  taxes 83, 143 

Brooklyn.  NY.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 21.478 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 .  99, 325 

Total  uncollected  taxes 120, 803 

Buffalo,  N.Y:  

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 5, 788 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  31, 257 

Total  uncollected  taxes 37, 045 

Burlington,  Vt: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 553 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.  3,590 

Total  uncollacted  taxes 4, 143 

Hartford,  Conn.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 6. 951 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  34,486 

Total  uncollected  taxes 41,437 

Manhattan,  N.Y. : 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 27.  400 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.  251, 077 

Total  uncollected  taxes 278, 477 


490,665 
2,053,257 


2, 543, 922 


5,600 
13.879 


19.479 


628 
4,816 


5,444 


10,692 
67,250 


77,942 


24,563 
93,397 


117.980 


5.366 

33,242 


38,608 


458 

3.169 


3,627 


3.600 
29,615 


33.215 


33.721 
251,506 


285.227 
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1972 


Portsmouth.  N.H.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollwtiU* 1.342 

Balance  (Minquent  a/c  Dec  31.  4,239 

Total  uncollected  taxes.. 

Providence,  R.I.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectiUe 
Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31. 

Total  uncollected  taxes... 

MIO-ATLANTIC  REGION 

Baltimore.  Md.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectilrfc 6, 924 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec.  31.         78, 275 

Total  uncollacted  taxes 

Newark,  N J.: 

Marked  off  as  unccllactil)le 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

Marked  off  as  uncollectitrie 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec.  31. 

Total  uncollected  taxes. . 

Richmond,  Va.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible. 
Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31. 

Total  uncollected  taxes. . 

Wilmington.  Del.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible. 
Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31. 

Total  uncollected  taxes. 

SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Atlanta.  Ga. : 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 14, 573 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 .        33, 937 

Total  uncollected  taxes 48,510 

Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 4,538 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 .        23, 259 

Total  uncollected  taxes 27, 797 

Columbia,  S.C.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 2,752 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  14,033 

Total  uncollected  taxes 16,785 

Greensboro,  N.C.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 4,195 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec.  31 .         25, 788 

Total  uncollected  taxes 29,983 


Jackson,  Miss.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.. 


7,  on 

9,855 


Total  uncollected  tams. 


16.944 


Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible... 
Balance  delinquent  a/e  Dec.  31. 


Total  uncollected  taxes. 
CENTRAL  REGION 


5,345 
26,061 


31,406 


Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Ok.  31.. 

Total  uncollected  taxes. . 


Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Marked  oft  as  uncollectibie 
Balance  (Minquant  a/c  Dec.  31 . . 

Total  uncollected  tues. 


Detroit.  Mich.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible. 


18,125 
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1971 


1,451 
3,729 


5,581 

5,180 

1,070 
8,203 

1,496 
6,837 

9,273 

8,    3 

9,104 
62, 579 


85, 199 

71,683 

13, 551 
118,057 

22,667 
111,324 

131,608 

133,991 

13,223 
74,341 

12,593 
63,185 

87,564 

75,778 

17,618 
29,219 

4,560 
41,014 

46,837 

45,574 

6,440 
27,017 

5,957 
27,402 

33, 457 

33.359 

951 
4,823 

823 
5.063 

5,774 

5,886 

8,317 
28,474 


36.791 


3,307 
21,139 


24,446 


2,609 
9,412 


12,021 


3,697 
24,506 


28,203 


3,752 
7,723 


11,475 


jKksonvllle,  Fla.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 35,028  39  203 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31..  111.988  991777 

Total  uncollected  taxes 147.016  138,980 


7.758 
25.661 


33.419 


8,132 
28,421 

6,454 
22,296 

36.553 

28,750 

12.879 
29,586 

16.141 
28,661 

42,465 

44,802 

13,456 


1972 


98,054 

77,936 

15,216 
37,964 

8,162 
37,436 

53,180 

45,598 

4,200 
19,919 

4.688 

17,341 

24, 119 

22,029 

1.192 
10,383 

1,973 
8,009 

11,575 

9,982 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec  31.         79, 929  64, 480 

Total  uncolleeted  taxes 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31. 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Louisville,  Ky.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec  31. 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec.  31. 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

MIDWEST  REGION 

Aberdeen. S.  Oak.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 223  185 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  3,135  2,726 

Total  uncollected  Uxes 3,358  2,911 

Chicago,  III.:  ======= 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 26, 538  15, 623 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 .         99. 376  87, 682 

ToUl  uncollected  taxes 125,914  103,305 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 2,839  1, 711 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.  8. 055  8, 271 

Total  uncollected  taxes 10. 894  9. 9(2 

Fargo.  N.  Dak. ; 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 251  373 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec  31.  1.758  1.483 

Total  uncollactad  taxes 2.009  1,856 

Milwaukee.  Wis.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 4. 207 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.  20.001 

Total  uncollected  taxes 24. 208  23. 212 

Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectlMe 973  907 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.         10.456  7,431 

Total  uncollected  taxes 11, 429 8.338 

St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 8.887             8,115 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.  45. 243           31, 985 

Total  uncollected  taxes 54,130  40,100 

St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 4, 236  6, 227 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31.         20, 226  20, 256 

Total  u  ncollected  taxes 24, 462  26, 483 

Springfield,  III.:  "" 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,747  2,139 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.         10, 946  9, 665 

Total  uncollected  taxes 12,693  11,804 


4,698 
18,  514 


SOUTHWEST  REGION 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1.2S1  1,2S3 

Bal  ance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 .  5, 741  5, 194 

Total  uncollected  taxes 6,992  6,447 

Austin,  Tex.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 13,044  19,250 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 .  78, 297  75, 670 

Total  uncollected  taxes 91,341  94,920 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 477  277 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  1,635  1,547 

Total  uncollected  taxas 2, 112  l,  824 

Dallas,  Tex.:  ====^= 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 20,563  13  639 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec 31.  54.369  84,636 

Total  uncollected  taxes 74, 932  98, 275 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 6.500  6  023 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 .  78.  31 2  55. 079 

Total  uncollected  taxes 84,812  61,102 


1971 


1972 


U71 


8,506 

9,164 

9, 723 
18,887 

6,914 
23,078 

28,610 

29,992 

4,956 

13,641 

4,278 
16,427 

18,597 

20,705 

4.766 
11  036 

3,665 
14,280 

15,802 

17,945 

Ltitia  Rock,  Ark.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 1,690  2,588 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31.  6^816  6,576 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

NawOrteens,La.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible.... 
Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec  31 

Total  uncollected  tues 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollactible.... 
Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 

Total  uncollacted  taxes 

Wichita.  Kans.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 
Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec.  31 

Total  uncollactad  taxes 

WESTERN  REGION 

Anchorage.  Alaska: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectiblle  .. .  511  994 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec  31.  2.820  2.624 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Boise.  Idaho: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 
Balance  delinquent  a/e  Dec  31 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Helena.  Mont: 

Marked  off  n  uncollectibla.... 
Batance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31. 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Honolulu.  Hawaii: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible.  .. 
Batanca  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Los  Angeles.  (Mif.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec  31 

Total  uncollactad  taxas 

Phoenix.  Ariz.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible. . . 
Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dec.  31 . 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Portland.  Oreg.: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec  31. 

Total  uncollectad  taxes 

Reno.  Nev. : 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a^  Dec.  31 .. 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Oec  31. 

Total  uncollectad  taxes 

San  Frandsco,  Calif.: 

Markedoffasu  ncollectiUe 

Balance  delinquent  a  'c  Oec.  31. 

Total  uncollectad  taxes 

Seattle.  Wash.; 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 

Belance  delinquent  a/c  Oec  31 

Total  uncollected  taxes 

INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Puerto  Rico: 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 847  409 

Balance  delinquent  a/t  Oec  31 .  9. 072  6, 650 

Total  uncollected  taxes 9, 919  7, 059 

Another:  ===== 

Marked  off  as  uncollectible 26, 596  7  878 

Balance  delinquent  a/c  Dee.  31.  79, 646  92. 481 

Total  uncollected  taxes 106,242  100,359 


3,331 

3,618 

494 
4,160 

173 
2,873 

4,654 

3,046 

962 
3, 423 

801 
3,130 

4.385 

3,931 

1,406 
4,490 

899 

5,214 

5.896 

6,113 

45. 131 
109. 234 

43,828 
116.273 

154.365 

160. 101 

5.085 
15.687 

9.939 
16.435 

20,772 

26.374 

3.764 
30,678 

4.041 
21.687 

34,442 

25,728 

3,392 
13,804 

1.354 
13.121 

17.196 

14,475 

3,437 
9,990 

2.710 
4.912 

13,427 

7.622 

12,258 
68,279 

47.870 
60,197 

80,537 

108,067 

5.899 

19.931 

9,088 
24.237 

25.830 

33.325 

August  3,  1973 
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Uncollectible 


Number 


Amount  (thousands) 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


TataL. 

North-Atlantle. 

Mid-AHantic 

SeoliMasL 

Cw«ral 

wesiem. ...  — . — .. 
Internatk>nal  operations 

North-Atlantic  ragion: 

Albany 

Augusta 

Boston ........ 

Brooklyn 

Buftak) 

Burllngtea 

Hartford 

Manhattan 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Mid-Atlantic  ri 

Baltimore... 

Newark 

Pliiladelphia. 

Pittsburgh... 

Richmond... 

Wdmlngton.. 
Soutlieast  ragion ; 

Atlanta 

Birmin^am. 

Columbta.... 

Graaniboro.. 

Jackson 

Jack  sen  villa. 

Nashville.... 
Central  ratfon: 

Cincinnati... 

Clevaiand... 


330,797 


373, 419 


{505.130 


$490,665 


70,341 
39,508 

44,434 

42,641 
38.017 
38.373 
54,639 
2.844 

75,  776 
46.269 
50,925 
47,951 
44.194 
47. 191 
64. 163 
2.950 

90,506 
58,707 
73,520 
59.744 
49.901 
62,970 
82.339 
27,443 

87,595 
55,704 
68,643 

50,874 

39,978 

57,887 

121,  697 

8,287 

3.403 

1.150 

14.339 

18.  681 

5,811 

3.577 

1.641 
11.600 
22.968 

7.888 
537 

3.693 

20,883 

977 

2.012 

9.276 
11.239 
10.783 
5.095 
8.522 
1.3S4 

8,328 
4,823 
3,619 
7.267 
2,978 
16.663 
7.247 

8.190 
10. 116 

3,632 

2,09L 

20,201 

21,  478 

5.788 

553 

6.951 

27,400 

1,342 

1,070 

6,924 
13,551 
13.223 
17,618 

6,440 
951 

14. 573 
4.538 
2,752 
4,195 
7,089 

35.038 
5,345 

8,132 
12,879 

5,600 

628 

10.692 

24.583 

5.366 

771 

5,552 

18, 270 

458 

3.600 
33, 721 

1,065 

1,451 

1,299 

1,496 

8.503 

9,104 

10.008 

22,667 

8,213 

12,593 

5.182 

4,560 

6.337 

5,957 

1.265 

7.476 

823 

8,317 

4.126 

3,307 

3.457 

2,609 

5,834 

3,697 

2.959 

3,752 

13.365 

39,203 

7.217 

7,758 

7, 174 

6,454 

9,544 

16,141 

DetroR 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Parkersburg 

Midwest  region: 

Aberdeen 

Chicago 

Oes  Moines 

Fargo 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

StLouia 

St  Paul 

SpringfiaM 

Southtwest  region: 

Albuquerque 

Austin 

Cheyenne 

Dattas 

Denver 

Little  Rock 

New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City 

Wichita 

Western  ragion: 

Anchorage 

Boise 

Helena 

Honolulu 

Los  Angales 

Phoenix 

Porttand 

Reno 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

International  operations: 

Puerto  Rico 

Another 


Uncollectible 

Number 

Amount  (thousands) 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

$13,567 

$14,047 

$18,125 

$13,458 

6,834 

7,775 

15.216 

8,162 

4,228 

6,091 

4,200 

4,68S 

1,296 

1,732 

1,192 

1,973 

320 

453 

223 

IIS 

15,460 

16,029 

26.538 

lSb623 

2,707 

2,696 

2.839 

tni 

446 

627 

251 

373 

4,263 

5,616 

4,207, 

4,698 

1,088 

1,228 

973 

907 

6,334 

8,829 

8.887 

8,115 

4,639 

5,146 

4,236 

6,227 

2,760 

3,570 

1,747 

2,139 

1,217 

1,220 

1,251 

1,253 

9,986 

11,431 

13,044 

19,250 

515 

464 

477 

277 

8,840 

11,322 

20,563 

13,631 

3,724 

4,427 

6,500 

6,023 

2,507 

2,851 

1,690 

2,588 

4,222 

5,859 

9,723 

6,914 

4,177 

5,079 

4,956 

4,278 

3,185 

4,538 

4,766 

3.665 

473 

683     ' 

511 

m 

S62 

696 

494 

ITS 

1,124 

1,112 

962 

801 

1,046 

707 

1,406 

899 

22,275 

24,  776 

45, 131 

43,828 

2.898 

2,964 

5,085 

9.939 

3,848 

4,818 

3,764 

4,041 

1,308 

1,282 

3,392 

1,354 

1,587 

1,810 

3,437 

2,710 

14,323 

19,570 

12,258 

47,870 

5,195 

5.745 

5,899 

9,088 

1,054 

766 

847 

409 

1,790 

2,184 

26,596 

7,871 

Nota:  Rounded  figures  may  not  add  to  the  totals  which  are  based  on  unrounded  figures. 

CHART  B.— INVENTORY  OF  TAXPAYER  DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS  IN  HANDS  OF  FIELD  FORCE  FOR  COLLECTION  ACTION,  DECEMEER 1972  AND  1971 

■Amounts  In  thousands  Of  dollarsi 


Tax  groups 

Income 

Employment 

Other 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

* 

Amount 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1S71 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

Total 

...       492,884 

505.147 

1,086.003 

1,030,061 

349,272 

332.556 

787,484 

690,979 

43.940 

43,011 

283,047 

332.216 

North-Atlantie 

84, 140 

93,316 

245.381 

263.905 

74.086 

75,294 

222,581 

186,950 

5,131 

6,522 

46,577 

56,586 

Mid-Atlantic 

83.247 

84.192 

172,549 

143,425 

50.372 

45,501 

117,760 

113,984 

6,939 

^•JU 

41.425 

51  *H 

Southeast 

78.458 

77,585 

138,502 

112,832 

50,177 

48,180 

89,830 

76,219 

5.513 

6.232 

16,589 

27,641 

Central 

64,802 

65.571 

88,308 

80,849 

43,767 

41,037 

95,137 

78.944 

6,843 

4,056 

22,755 

18,429 

Midwest 

55,753 

53,192 

110,266 

90,592 

39,703 

37,002 

90,499 

72,487 

5.335 

5,276 

l*-*!' 

24,935 

Southwest 

51,056 

54,972 

112,698 

142,894 

41.580 

41,958 

74,414 

71,715 

6,527 

6,374 

81.621 

67,879 

Western 

66,723 

69.918 

153,768 

135, 155 

41.947 

37,755 

85,045 

82. 2U 

7.270 

7.713 

43.681 

53,303 

International  operations 

8.705 

6,401 

64,531 

60,409 

7,640 

6,829 

12,218 

8,437 

382 

426 

11,968 

30,285 

North-Atlantic  region: 

Albeny 

4.S31 

5,525 

6,127 

5,566 

4,028 

3,890 

8,192 

6,965 

322 

428 

621 

1,348 

Augusta .■ _ 

1,861 

1.824 

1,581 

1.233 

1,707 

1,273 

2,293 

1.536 

197 

277 

608 

2.047 

Boston..... .......... 

13.854 

13,420 
15,908 

24.618 
58.018 

33.625 
43.317 

12.866 
12.237 

16,219 
12,401 

31,574 
34,938 

26,969 
39,512 

855 
628 

1,035 
866 

6.750 
6,368 

6,656 

Brooklyn 

17,827 

10,569 

Buffalo 

10,524 

11.440 

11.202 

12,541 

8.243 

7,538 

16,835 

14,546 

767 

989 

'•S5 

*'155 

Burlington 

1.373 

1.529 

1.968 

1,542 

866 

1,142 

1,324 

1,400 

110 

149 

297 

227 

Hartford 

7.826 

10.829 

15.632 

14.443 

6,372 

5,377 

14,405 

11,058 

377 

657 

4,448 

4,114 

Manhattan 

23.338 

29.466 

120,519 

146.758 

24,479 

24,427 

106,809 

79.430 

1,620 

1,936 

23,749 

25,318 

Portsmouth 

1.614 

1,881 

1,310 

1.417 

1,585 

1,587 

2,757 

2,251 

150 

105 

173 

61 

Providence 

1.592 

1,494 

4,406 

3,463 

1,703 

1,440 

3,454 

3.283 

105 

80 

343 

91 

Mid-Atlantic  region: 

Baltimore           •.•••..... 

21. 116 

21,505 
24,581 

48.978 
62. 325 

38,348 
49, 974 

8,959 
16,338 

9,071 
14, 123 

20,634 
41,625 

20,044 
43,129 

1,264 
2,010 

1,042 
1,577 

8,663 
14, 107 

4,187 

Newark 

..         25,508 

18,221 

Philadelphia 

15,318 

13,972 

34.400 

25,709 

11.455 

9,312 

28,810 

?5'S'* 

1.679 

1.496 

11,132 

11,802 

Pittsburgh 

8.271 

10,374 

14.276 

14,673 

5,833 

5,722 

11, 574 

11,930 

1,018 

1,185 

3,367 

14,411 

Richmond 

10,410 

11,117 

10. 375 

12,081 

6,513 

6.094 

12,627 

10,995 

802 

826 

4,016 

4,325 

Wilmington 

2,624 

2,643 

2.193 

2,640 

1,274 

1.179 

2,490 

2,212 

166 

286 

140 

211 

Southeast  region: 

Atlanta 

11,305 

10, 370 

18.586 

9,560 

8,483 

8.042 

13,858 

11,080 

736 

1,046 

1,493 

7,835 

Birmingham 

8,243 

7,850 

13.711 

11,243 

4,956 

5,133 

8,046 

8,307 

882 

587 

1,502 

1,589 

Columbia... .......... 

7,029 

7,655 
14,465 
4,460 

9,192 

11,121 

5,553 

5,121 
10,189 
3,371 

4,104 
6,066 
3,312 

3,936 
6,078 
2,915 

4,278 
12,362 
3,961 

3,799 
12,242 
3,815 

563 
774 
385 

590 
614 
342 

563 

2,304 

341 

492 

Graenst)oro ......... 

13, 502 

2,073 

JKkson 

5,047 

537 

Jacksonville 

22,233 

20,909 

65,352 

59,753 

16,956 

14.639 

37,944 

27,104 

1,323 

2,193 

8,693 

12,920 

Nashville 

Central  region: 

11,099 

11,696 

14,987 

13,595 

6,500 

7.437 

9,381 

9,870 

850 

860 

1,693 

2.196 

10, 172 

10,743 
13,618 

11,258 
13,296 

9,095 
12.811 

6,766 
6,912 

5.625 
6.646 

12, 291 
13, 551 

10,043 
13,032 

998 

1,242 

588 

751 

4,872 
2,739 

3,158 

Cleveland 

12,232 

2,818 

Detroit 

21, 180 

20,035 

33.603 

27,216 

13.995 

13.760 

36,907 

30,675 

1,772 

1,179 

9,418 

6,589 

Indianapolis .. ... 

10, 394 

10,272 
8.041 

15,498 
10.035 

18,714 
9,533 

8.975  . 
4.523 

8,127 
3.976 

20,020 
7,731 

15.559 
6,345 

1,406 
862 

852 
361 

2,446 
2,153 

3,163 

Louisvil  a 

7,706 

1,463 

Parkersburg 

3, 118 

2.862 

4.618 

3,481 

2,596 

1.903 

4,637 

3,291 

563 

325 

1,127 

1,238 

Midwest  region: 

Aberdeen 

934 

1,045 

1,692 

1,113 

739 

771 

685 

663 

138 

134 

757 

950 

Chicago 

21.690 

17,929 

47,508 

43,903 

15, 324 

12.308 

47,672 

32,744 

1,584 

1,186 

4,197 

11,035 

Des  Moinaa. 

4,026 
922 

4.883 

1.025 

3,246 
714 

3,948 
750 

3,439 
812 

2,848 
756 

3,668 
807 

3,189 
650 

527 
151 

618 
IW 

1,142 
237 

1,133 

Fargo._ 

82 
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Tax  groups 


Incom* 


Employment 


Other 


Numb«r 


Amount 


NuMlMr 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


Midwest  region— Contimied 

Milwaukee 9,032  6.725  8.094  6,77S 

Omaha 2.227  2.373  6,124  4.437 

St  Louis 8.0«7  9.973  31.033  18.411 

St  Paul 5.399  5,178  8.087  7.003 

Springfirtd 3.436  4,061  3,768  4,248 

Seuthmwst  region: 

Albuquerque 1,683  1,895  2,785  3,157 

Austin 13,846  14.423  44,597  44.005 

Cheyenne 724  825  693  704 

D*las 12.520  13,665  27,931  58.000 

Oliver 4.617  5.175  13,712  8,219 

little  Rock 3,136  3,543  3.291  3,761 

New  Orleans 5,190  4,900  9.742  11.464 

Oklahoma  City 5.177  6,069  5,670  7.786 

Wichita 4,163  4,477  4,277  5.798 

Western  region: 

Anchoraie 824  918  1,311  1,178 

Boise 1,728  1,211  1,252  763 

Helena 1.591  1.562  1.470  1,411 

Honolulu -  1,231  1,603  1.943  2,328 

LosAngeles 22,148  22.474  59.796  62.981 

Phoenix 4,293  4,713  8,322  6.106 

Portlind 5,478  6,004  23.224  15,254 

Reno 1,878  1,712  7,104  6,119 

SaKLakeCity 1.811  1,865  7,147  2,672 

San  Francisco 19.188  20.296  32,735  26,237 

Seattle 6,553  7,560  9.464  10.107 

International  operaUont: 

Puerto  Rk» 1,109  912  1,009  787 

AUothef 7,596  5.489  63.522  59.622 


3,389 
1,869 
6.070 
4.815 
3.255 

2.038 
11.442 
698 
9.074 
4.242 
2,233 
4,700 
4.198 
2,955 

615 

1.429 

1,066 

881 

13,478 
2.734 
3,622 
1,248 
1.640 

10.482 
4.752 

6,512 
1,128 


4.846 
1,692 
6.247 
4.558 
2,976 

1,437 
10,979 
645 
9.966 
4.392 
2.557 
4,633 
4,385 
2,964 

497 
841 
988 

987 
12.415 
2.340 
2.851 
1.100 
1.384 
9.435 
4.917 

6,079 
750 


6.650 
2.519 
12,272 
9.859 
6,367 

2,212 

22,926 

849 

15„869 

9,381 

2.922 

7,949 

6.609 

5,697 

1.368 
2.787 
1.568 
1.898 

31,216 
6,589 
5,717 
3,249 
2,481 

21,478 
6,694 

7.909 
4,309 


8.593 
2.172 
10.869 
9.042 
4.564 

1.313 

18.483 

720 

18,893 

8,210 

2,47* 

8.341 

6.264 

7,016 

1.175 

1,772 

1,460 

2.271 

32,654 

5,123 

5,012 

2,781 

1,822 

16,347 

11,828 

5,804 
2,633 


877 
310 
843 
547 
358 

113 

1,528 

95 

1,844 

558 

586 

717 

632 

454 

67 
113 
168 
105 

2.158 
487 
476 
105 
205 

2,594 
792 

14 
368 


709 
338 
886 

729 
528 

202 

1.337 

74 

1.338 

1,082 

391 

703 

545 

702 


251 
201 
134 

2,265 
599 
674 
180 
175 

2,387 
778 

21 
405 


5,257 
1,813 
1,938 
2,279 
811 

744 

10,774 

93 

10.569 

55.219 

603 

1,195 

1.362 

1,062 

140 
120 
3S5 

650 

18.222 

775 

1,736 

3,452 

362 

14,067 

3,772 

154 
11,814 


3,143 

822 

2.705 

4.211 

853 

724 

13,183 

123 

7,743 

38.651 

341 

3,274 

2.377 

1,465 

271 

338 

259 

616 

20.639 

5.206 

1,421 

4,221 

418 

17.613 

2.302 

59 
30,227 


Total  (tax  groups) 


Inactive 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


Total 888.096 

North  Atlantic 163, 357 

Mid-Atlantic  140, 558 

Sootheert 134,148 

Central 115,412 

Midwest 100.791 

Southwest 99.163 

Western 115.940 

International  operations 16,727 

North- Atlantic  region: 

Albany 8,681 

Attfuita 3,765 

Boston 27.575 

Brooklyn  30, 692 

Buffalo 19.534 

Burlington 2,349 

Hartford 14.575 

M«nhetttn_ 49,437 

Portsmouth 3,349 

Providence 3,400 

Mid-Atlantic  region: 

Baltimore 31,339 

Newark 43,856 

Philadelphia 28.452 

Pittsburgh 15.122 

Richmond 17,725 

Wilmington 4,064 

Southeast  region: 

Atlanta 20,524 

Birmingham :l 14.081 

Columbia „ 11.696 

Greensboro 20,342 

Jackson 8,544 

Jacksonville 40,512 

Nashville 18,449 

Central  region: 

Cincinnati 17,936 

Cleveland ^ 20,386 

Detroit 36,947 

Indianapolis 20,775 

Louisville 13,091 

Parkersburg 6,277 

Midwest  region: 

Aberdeen 1,811 

Chicago . . 38,598 

Oes  Moines 7, 992 

Fargo 1. 885 

Milwaukee 13,298 

Omaha. 4,397 

St  Louis 15,000 

St  Paul 10,761 

Springfield 7.049 

Southwest  region: 

Albuquerque.. 3.834 

Austin 26.816 

Cheyenne - .1, 517 

Dallas ?3.438 

Oewer 9,417 

Little  Rock 5. 955 

New  Orleans   10.607 

Oklahoma  City 10.007 

7,572 


880.714      2.156.541      2.053.257 


58.671 


68.060         633,809 


664,159 


175,132 
136, 105 
131,997 
109,664 

95,470 
103,304 
115,386 

13,656 

9,843 

3.374 

30.674 

29.175 

19.967 

2.820 

16.863 

55.829 

3,573 

3.014 

31.618 
40,281 
24,780 
17.281 
18.037 
4,108 

19.458 
13.570 
12. 181 
21, 157 
7,897 
37,  741 
19,993 

16,956 
21.015 
34.974 
19, 251 
12. 378 
5,090 

1.950 
31,423 

8,349 

1.929 
12.280 

4.403 
17,106 
10,465 

7.565 

3.534 
26.739 

1.544 
24.969 
10,649 

6.491 
10,236 
10.999 

8.143 


514.542 
331,732 
2a,  921 
206,202 
219, 196 
268.734 
282,496 
88,718 

14,941 

«.4«2 

62,942 

99,325 

31.257 

3,590 

34,486 

251,077 

4,239 

8,203 

78.275 
118.057 
74.341 
29,219 
27,017 
4,823 

33,937 
23.258 
14,033 
25.788 
9.855 
111.988 
26,061 

28,421 
29,586 
79.929 
37.964 
19, 919 
10.383 

3.135 
99,376 
8.055 
1,758 
20,001 
10.456 
45.243 
20,226 
10.946 

5.741 
78.297 

1.635 
54.369 
78.312 

6.816 
18.887 
13.641 
11.036 


507.441 
310, 567 
216.692 
178, 223 
188.013 
282.487 
270.703 
99.131 

13,879 

4,816 

67,250 

93,397 

33,242 

3,169 

29.615 

251.506 

3.729 

6.837 

62. 579 
111.324 
63, 185 
41,014 
27.402 
5.063 

28.474 
21.139 

9.412 
24.506 

7,723 
99.777 
25.661 

22.296 
28.661 
64,480 
37.436 
17.341 
8.009 

2.726 
87.682 

8,271 

1.483 

18.514 

7,431 
31,985 
20,256 

9.665 

5.194 
75,670 

1.547 
84,636 
55,079 

6,576 
23.078 
16.427 
14,280 


12,173 
9.079 
9.118 
5,297 
5,492 
7,344 
8.935 
1.233 

379 

415 

2.427 

2.319 

1.088 

137 

1,083 

3,737 

158 

430 

1,761 

3,694 

1.580 

976 

948 

120 

1.527 
1.841 

472 
1,328 

512 
1.644 
1.794 

943 
626 
1.025 
1.347 
845 
511 

183 
841 

704 
119 
686 
373 
831 
1,083 
672 

371 

1,536 

134 

1,518 

670 

574 

1.168 

751 

622 


13.398 
10.303 
10,058 
6.445 
6.812 
8.62S 
11.007 
1,412 

551 

474 

2.366 

2.275 

1,418 

184 

1.173 

4.310 

201 

446 

1,930 
3.422 
2,438 
1,077 
1,200 
236 

1.548 
1,699 

5S3 
1,329 

554 
2,011 
2.334 

1.463 
777 
1.530 
1.147 
1,119 
409 

182 

1,288 

896 

142 

737 

463 

1,035 

1.161 

908 

237 

1.505 

145 

2.272 

764 

745 

1,350 

736 

871 


159,213 
95.344 
79.342 
38.887 
38.648 
87,325 

101.442 
33.608 

3.600 

1,389 
19,386 
35,262 

5,733 
561 

5,536 

83,855 

6S4 

3.237 

21.430 
41,223 
18.  524 

7,604 

5.751 

812 

12,990 
8,904 
1,923 

10.468 
2.406 

35. 493 
7.158 

5.814 
4.626 
13.069 
8.193 
4,546 
2.639 

1,422 
11.525 
1.373 
139 
4,576 
3.552 
8,590 
5,521 
1,950 

2,241 

41.783 

252 

24.839 

3.321 

1.904 

7.346 

3.022 

2,617 


171,139 

101.929 

61,844 

39,658 

37,533 

117,279 

103,768 

31,009 

4,030 

1,118 
19,574 
35,379 

7.303 
340 

8,242 

91,247 

666 

3,240 

19,655 

51. 749 

19.093 

6,450 

4,187 

795 

5,209 
5,805 
1,449 
9,936 
1,985 
29,998 
7.462 

4.956 
4,825 
12.363 
9.437 
6.364 
1,713 

1.184 
11,514 
1.991 
249 
3.958 
3.501 
8,473 
3,925 
2.738 

1.777 

42.105 

220 

48.853 

2.961 

2.229 

7,767 

5,392 

5,975 
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Western  reglee: 

Anchorage 

Boise 

Helena 

Honoiuhi 

Les  Angeles 

Ptioenix............ 

Portland , 

Reno. 

Salt  Lake  City 

San/rancisco 

Seattle 

International  opentions: 

Puerto  Rico 

Another 


Total  (tax  groups) 

Inactive 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1.506 

1.484 

2.820 

2.624 

69 

127 

380 

779 

3.270 

2.303 

4.160 

2,873 

274 

402 

2,089 

1.365 

2.825 

Z751 

3,423 

3,130 

80 

134 

583 

726 

2.217 

2.724 

4,490 

5,214 

214 

235 

913 

1,062 
4^529 

37,784 

37,154 

109,234 

116, 273 

2,527 

2,775 

34,053 

7,514 

7,652 

15,687 

16,435 

489 

571 

3,922 

5.408 

iili 

9,529 

30,678 

21,687 

919 

1,041 

20,257 

4,737 

3.231 

^992 

13,804 

13, 121 

291 

491 

7.269 

6,268 

3.656 

3,424 

9.990 

4,912 

462 

537 

4,837 

2.684 

32.264 

32,118 

68.279 

60.197 

2.599 

3,502 

20,804 

25.556 

12.097 

13,255 

19.931 

24.237 

1,011 

1, 192 

6.335 

9,654 

7,635 

7.012 

9.072 

6.650 

503 

385 

1.610 

1,194 

9,092 

6,644 

79,646 

92.481 

730 

1,027 

31.998 

29,815 

Note:  Rounded  figures  may  not  add  to  the  totals  which  are  baaed  on  unrounded  figures. 

CHART  4.-INnRNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTIONS  BY  SOURCES  AND  BY  INTERNAL  REVENUE  REGIONS.  DISTRICTS,  STATES.  AND  OTHER  AREAS 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars.  See  table  3.  p.  110  for  tax  rates  and  further  breakdown  of  national  totals  by  sources) 


Individual  income  and  employment  taxes 


Total  internal 

Internal  revenue  regiona,  districts.  States,  and  other  arees  (States  represented  by  single            revenue  Corporatkm 

districts  Indicated  in  parentheses;  totals  for  other  States  shown  at  bottom  of  table)          collections  income  tax 

(I)  <2) 


ToUl 


(3) 


Income  tax 
not  withhied 
and  self-em- 
ployment tax 

(4) 


Income  tax 

withheld  and 

old-age  and 

disability 

insurance 

(5) 


RaMroed 
retirement 

(6) 


United  States,  total.. 


209,855.737       34,925,546     152.593,187       27.710.985      122,785,357         1.072.776 


Nofth-AUantic  region 43.591.539 


9.318.349       31.285,672         4,903.825       26,100.241 


54,854 


Albany (See(c)  below). 

Augusta (Maine) 

Boston (Massachusatti). 

Brooklyn...................... (Ses(c) 

Buffalo Om  (c) 

Burlington . ... (VermonO- 

Haitford (Connectkait). 

Mantiattan (See  (c)  below) 21,024.919 

Portsmouth (New  Hampshire) 508.739 

Providence (Rhode  Island) 927,260 


i(c)b«lo«i.' 
I  (c)  betow). 


2,249.836 

526,566 

5.896,884 

4,226,032 

3,606,454 

247,638 

4.377.211 


379.851 

62.354 

893,549 

414,163 

684,515 

27,465 

725,381 

5,910,266 

59,567 

161,238 


1,804,002 

432,268 

4,505,621 

3,461,187 

2,684,020 

205,491 

3,150,045 

13,908,170 

413,240 

721,628 


184,705 
103. 578 
797.665 
881, 135 
447.345 

51.579 

604.912 

1.632.399 

86,995 
113,512 


1,603.727 

320,859 

3,670.071 

2,545,643 

2,217,313 

152.320 

2,522,662 

12,141,921 

323,265 

602,460 


4,068 

4,786 

6,515 

12,219 

112 
34 

26,635 

3 

24 


Mid-Atlantic  region 30,766,764 


4,530,736   22,915,198    3,850,397   18,558,711 


358,962 


Southeast  region 19.434,098 


2,851,006        13,979,528  3.381,925        10.434,458 


59,712 


Attante (Georsia) 

Birminfham (Alabama) 

ColumWa » (South  Carolina).. 

Graensboio (North  Carolina).. 

Jackson (Mississippi) 

Jacksonville (Hortda) 

Nashville (Tennessee) 


3, 456. 495 
1,724,392 
1,214,932 
4,743,152 
760,974 
5, 184, 731 
2,349,423 


533.468 
226,923 
175,841 
746,401 
106,395 
700,166 
361, 813 


2, 596. 594 
1,332,956 

987,563 
2, 569, 343 

602.553 
4.026.495 
1.864,023 


495,026 
284.538 
203,208 
498.918 
179. 492 
1.280.015 
440,728 


2.080,933 
1,028,334 

775,858 
2,046,375 

417,946 
2,678,208 
1,406.804 


2,543 

9,706 

127 

1.407 

572 

43.136 

2.220 


Central  region 34,986.649 


6,796,561   23,224,992    3.401,046   19,594.235 


80,805 


Cincinnati (See  (d)  below). 

Cleveland (See  (d)  below). 

Detroit (Michigan) 

Indianapolis (Indiana) 

Louisville (Kentucky) 

Parkersburg (West  Vir^ia).. 


4,271,928 
7.963,204 
13,949,874 
5,220,473 
2,834,458 
746,712 


814.139 
1.210,591 
3,710,712 
621,306 
328,655 
111,158 


3,089,278 
5.823,410 
8. 416, 463 
4,050,875 
1,250,153 
594,813 


562,995 
7W,996 
1,026,096 
602.782 
304,299 
159,878 


2,502,849 
5,012.685 
7,313,104 
3,428,306 
906,331 
430,961 


255 

28,951 

18,488 

1,668 

31,386 

57 


Midwest  region 32,037,187 


5,531.962   23,555,763    3,910,070   19.148.288 


334,753 


Aberdeen. 

Chicago ;. 


Des  Moines • (Iowa).. 

Fargo (North  Dakota). 

MHwaukee (Wisconsin) 

Omaha (Nebraska) 

St  Louis i (Missouri) 

St  Paul (Minnesota) 

Springfield (See  (b)  below) 


th  Dakota). 267, 169 

■""  below) 12,999,707 

1,681,371 


263,849 
3. 705. 737 
1,234,215 
5,602,595 
3,871.477 
2.411.068 


28,125 

2,422,448 

289,290 

21,508 
654,483 
149,803 
887,806 
648.776 
429,723 


211,928 
9,475,993 
1,302,641 

216.711 
2.719.136 

958,753 
4, 101,  537 
2,979,592 
1,589,471 


67,392 

1,381.782 

376,084 

67, 754 
455,392 
211,613 
608.620 
379,882 
361, 551 


143,203 
7,903,309 

918,024 

147,740 
2,243,733 

693, 359 
3,397,062 
2,486,192 
1,215,665 


6 

119,214 

536 

10 

692 

48.294 

68.317 

94.625 

3,057 


Southwest  region 20,093,236        2,610,978       14,708.446        3.368.732       11.160.381 


90.343 


Albuquerque (New  Mexico)... 

Austin (See(f)  below).. 

Cheyenne « (Wyoming) 

Dallas (See  (0  below).. 

Denver (Colorado) 

Utile  Rock (Arkansas) 

New  Orleans (Louisiana) 

OklahoflM  City (Oklahoma) 

WiehiU (Kansas) 


462,451 
5,870,914 

183,670 
4,532,381 
2,919,188 

773,538 
2,001,285 
1,946.235 
1,403,573 


41,535 
755,350 

13.620 
730,209 
221, 783 
104, 775 
269,784 
273,952 
199,969 


400,448 
3, 826, 573 

141, 845 
3,299,356 
2,446,960 

611.700 
1.597,427 
1,272,227 
1,111,910 


92.995 
934,341 

53,238 
815,330 
294,384 
187, 719 
375,558 
307,745 
307,423 


305,163 

2, 863, 268 

87,821 

2,-447,448 

2,133,872 

419,014 
1,210,846 

955.305 

737,645 


10 

4,632 

3 

13,822 

9,697 

434 

1,192 

117 

60,435 


Unetnploy- 

ment 

insurance 

a) 


1,024,069 


226,753 


11,502 

3,045 

31,369 

22.190 

19. 142 

1.242 

22.437 

107. 215 

2,978 

5,632 


147,129 


Baltimore (Maryland  and  D.C.) 5.835,217  524,636  4,777,600  717,379  3,925,388  115,430  19,403 

Newark (NewJersey) 7,875,826  1,537,674  5,620,074  1,120.734  4.454,203  5,188  39,950 

Philadalpiila (SM(e)balow) 7,660,720  977,352  5,826.405  927,525  4,686,229  173,182  39,469 

Pittsbunh nee(e)balow) 4^779,067  594,793  3,698,248  486,221  3,169,915  14,000  28,111 

Richmond (Virginia) ^ 3,321,400  380,665  2,275,324  489.466  1,719,559  51,152  15,147 

Wilmington (Oeiaware) 1,294,533  515.616  717.548  109.072  603.417  9  5,050 


103.433 


18.093 
10,378 

8,369 
22,643 

4,543 
25,136 
14,271 


148.906 


a  178 
36,778 
58,775 
18,120 
8,138 
3,917 


162.652 


1,326 
71,688 

7,996 

1,207 
19,319 

5,487 
27.537 
18,894 

9,198 


88,990 


2.280 

24,333 

784 

22.757 

9.005 

4,534 

9,831 

9,061 

6.406 
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,  ^      ,  Totil  inltmal 

Internal  revenua  regions,  districts,  States,  and  other  areas  (States  represented  by  single  revenue 

districts  indicatad  in  parefltheses;  totals  lor  other  States  shown  at  bottom  of  tat>le)  collections 


Indhridual  income  and  employnient  taxes 


0) 


Corporation 
income  tai 

(2) 


Total 


Incomatax 
not  withheld 
and  self-em- 
ployment tax 


<3) 


(4) 


Income  tax 

withheld  and 

old-age  and 

disability 

insurance 

(5) 


Railroad 
retirement 

(6) 


Untmploy- 
ffltnt 

insurance 

(7) 


"'•»'<"■ 27,087,557    3.170.603   21.355,181    4. 246. 782   16.878,153 


89.739 


140,508 


Anchonge (Alaska) 215  821 

g«i«« (maho) 507.757 

H«tafla  (Montana) 316,082 

Honolulu (Hawaii). 632.583 

Los  Angeles. (See  (a)  bdow) 10.594.922 

Phoenix (Arizona) i  ui  099 

Portland (Oregon) I  689  682 

Reno — (Nevada) 477  557 

Salt  Lake  City (Ut»h) 576.406 

SanlFrancisco gee  (a)  below) g.  367, 623 

Saattle (Washington) 2.528.024 


17.605 

52.273 

35.399 

65.715 

1.394.061 

136.335 

258.156 

68.465 

80.271 

782,534 

279.788 


192,512 
441.668 
263,654 
535,816 

8. 268. 694 
978, 395 

1.351,384 
372.026 
469,616 

6,472,611 

2.008,806 


Olllce  of  International  Operation* 

Puerto  Rico 

Other 

Undistributed: 

Federal  tax  deposits  and  depository  receipts. . 

Gasoline  lubricating  oil,  and  excess  FICA  credits .... „ 

Transferred  to  Government  of  Guam """ 

Withheld  taxes  of  Federal  employees I.I         I 

Clearing  account  tor  excise  taxes— aviation  fuel  and  oil— Air  Force  and  Navyl 

Totals  for  States  net  shown  above: 

(a)  California .„.„.„„ „..„„ 

(b)  Illinois "I": 

(e)  New  York 

(d)Ohio..        .. 

(e)  Pennsylvania 

(0  Texas _ 


31,542 
79.593 
85,503 

100.846 
1,625.255 

241. 151 

324,261 

86.794 

90.741 

1.164.932 

416, 165 


160.074 
358.302 
176.393 
431.544 

6.584.646 
730.323 

1.016,475 
282.613 
374.733 

5.183,970 

1.579.079 


253 

2 

485 

181 

1.090 

2 

1.003 

85.906 

277 


895 

3.233 

1,506 

3,425 

58.308 

6,740 

9.558 

2.617 

3.139 

37,803 

13,284 


837,316 


39,858 


658,169 


92,953 


557,726 


2.877 


5,614 


308,809 

528,507 

351,007 
586.964 

-10.690  . 
.94.172  . 
'  -61  . 


705 
39.153 

43.783 
31,708 


194,569 
464,600 

270,500  . 
555.256 
-10.690  . 
94. 172  . 


10.602 
82,351 


555,256 


178,670 
379,056 

269.684 


2.sn 

733 


5.297 
317 

S3 


-10.690 
94. 172 


18. 
15, 
31, 
12. 
12. 
10. 


962.545 
410. 775 
107.241 
235.132 
439,788 
403,295 


2,176,596 
2, 852. 171 
7,388,796 
2.C24.73C 
1.572.145 
1.485.559 


14.741.305 
11.065.464 
21.857,379 
8.912.687 
9,524.653 
7.125.930 


2.790.187 
1. 743. 333 
3.145.584 
1.307.991 
1. 413. 747 
1.749.670 


11,768.616 
9,118.973 

18,508.604 
7,515.534 
7,856,144 
5.310.716 


86.391 
122.271 

43. 141 

29.206 
187.182 

18,454 


96.111 

80.886 
160.050 
59.956 
67.580 
47,090 


SAVING  POWER  AND  QETTINa 
MORE  ACRES  PER  TANKFUL  ON 
THE  FARM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent petroleiun  products  threatened 
shortages  have  been  met  with  many 
kinds  of  responses.  Certainly  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  Congress  has  been  work- 
ing from  a  number  of  viewpoints  to  initi- 
ate, develop,  and  eichieve  progress  toward 
solving  the  problem. 

One  of  the  less  spectacular  but  never- 
theless highly  useful  responses  was 
found  in  the  work  of  the  students  and  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  They  focused 
on  the  eCQcient  use  of  farm  equipment  as 
well  as  a  determination  of  the  gallon 
used  per  acre.  Their  conclusions  and 
findings  were  Incorporated  in  a  pamphlet 
that  has  been  circulated  by  one  of  the 
large  petroleum  companies — Mobil  Oil 
Corp. — so  as  to  gain  greater  currency 
in  the  middle  west  area. 

It  is  a  most  realistic  and  understand- 
able treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  clear 
that  those  on  the  farm  using  power  ma- 
chinery will  take  advantage  of  this 
highly  useful  study.  While  following  the 
suggested  practices  and  cautions  will  not 
solve  the  threatened  fuel  shortage,  it  will 
help  greatly  to  alleviate  it.  Even  a  few 
gallons  per  power  unit  per  day  would 
produce  prodigious  savings  in  gasoline 
and  diesel  when  multiplied  out  by  the 
millions  of  units  in  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  pamphlet  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamph- 
let was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  "to  Savx  Poweb  on  Yottx  Fauc 
,_  Getting  more  from  every  tankful  Is  paying 
attention  to  a  lot  of  things.  Many  of  tbem 
aeem  small.  But  together  they  can  ma^^  a 
substantial  difference  In  fuel  consumption. 
And  most  are  worth  doing  anyway  to  help 
make  your  farming  more  efficient. 


This  booklet  is  a  roundup  of  fuel-saving 
practices. 

KXKP  TOUB  TSACTOK  WOKKZNG  HAKDKX 

Farm  fast  enough  to  give  full  loads  at  full 
throttle. 

With  today's  tractors,  faster  field  speeds 
are  the  generally  suggested  way  to  make 
full  use  of  your  power  and  fuel. 

Diesel  engineers  suggest  that  to  be  most 
efficient,  you  should  operate  very  close  to  fuU 
load  at  rated  engine  speed.  This  is  especiaUy 
true  of  many  turbocharged  dleael  engines. 

To  use  all  of  your  power  In  a  big  tractor, 
farm  faster.  For  example,  you  can  expect  it 
to  take  60%  more  power  to  pull  a  disk  har- 
row at  6  mph  than  at  4  mph. 

Using  your  power  at  faster  speeds,  rather 
than  going  to  wider  implements,  also  cuts 
down  the  need  for  wheel  weights  and  reduces 
the  stress  on  the  tractor  power  line. 

Don't  tamper  with  the  Injection  pimip  to 
increase  power.  Overfuellng  of  a  diesel  wastes 
fuel.  It  also  may  damage  engine  and  power 
train. 

CAXmON 

With  many  moldboard  plow  bottoms,  the 
power  required  to  turn  an  acre  of  ground 
goes  up  n^ldly  if  you  attempt  to  operate 
above  a  certain  speed.  Unless  you  have  special 
high  speed  bottoms,  start  checking  for  this 
drastic  Increase  at  aroxind  4^^  mph.  If  the 
soil  Is  being  thrown  beyond  the  next  furrow 
or  the  plow  tends  to  run  out  of  the  ground 
at  top  speed,  you  may  l)e  wasting  fuel  by 
working  too  fast. 

DOM"T   LUG  TOT7K   CMOim 

As  you  load  up  your  tractor  to  save  fuel 
and  time,  don't  overdo  It.  When  you  operate 
at  a  continuous  overload,  fuel  economy  goes 
down  fast.  So  watch  your  tachometer  when 
you  start  shifting  up.  If  your  engine  lugs 
down  In  speed,  or  you  get  black  smoke,  drop 
back  a  gear. 

OW   PAKTIAL   LOADS,    THROTTI.X   DOWM   AND   SHXTT 
UP 

On  lighter  loads,  you  can  save  a  substantial 
amount  of  fuel  by  nmnlng  the  tractor  engine 
slower  and  shifting  up  to  a  higher  gear  to 
maintain  working  speed. 

For  a  60%  pull.  University  of  Nebraska  of- 
ficial tractor  tests  show  that  aU  of  the  mod- 
els tested  were  more  economical  at  a  re- 
duced throttle  setting  and  higher  gear  speed, 


compared  with  handling  the  same  60%  pull 
at  fuU  throttle  and  a  lower  gear.  Rate  of 
travel  was  almost  exactly  the  same.  Amoxmt 
of  fuel  saved  varied  widely.  Typical  la  16% 
to  28%. 

How  much  you  can  throttle  back  without 
hazard  to  the  engine  varies  from  model  to 
modeL  Check  your  Instruction  book  tin\ 
your  farm  equipment  dealer.  For  late  model 
tractors,  he  probably  has  Nebraska  test  data 
showing  60%  load  performance  at  reduced 
engine  speed. 

Never  lug  a  throttled -down  engine.  Be  sun 
your  partial  load  hasnt  increased  to  a  full 
load  without  your  knowing  It.  Pulling  a  full 
load  at  reduced  engine  speed  Is  asking  for 
overheating,  underlubrication  aiul  shortened 
engme  life. 

One  way  to  test  the  load  on  your  engine  at 
any  speed  below  fuU  throttle  1b  to  occa- 
sionally advance  the  throttle  a  few  notches. 
If  the  engine  speeds  up,  you're  not  lugging 
it.  If  it  doesnt  respond  normally,  shift  down 
until  it  does.  Visible  black  smoke  M  also  an 
Indication  of  an  overloaded  dleael. 

SAVK  ON   mUNO  AVO   KOAS  TaAVZL 

What  can  you  do  to  save  fuel  when  it's 
several  mUes  to  the  next  field?  Or  when  It 
takes  more  than  a  half  an  hour  to  refiU 
planter,  fertilizer  and  pesticide  hoppers  sev- 
eral times  a  day? 

Some  diesel  engineers  suggest  that  up  to 
36  or  40  minutes  of  idling  time  during  each 
half  day  won't  make  a  serious  difference  in 
the  fuel  used.  (If  you've  been  running  under 
full  load,  you  need  a  5-mlnute  cooling  down 
period  anyway,  before  you  shut  off  the  en- 
gine entirely.  This  is  especially  important 
with  ttirbocharged  engines  to  prevent  high 
temperatures  from  "cokmg"  the  turlM- 
charger.  It  also  helps  avoid  "carbonlng  up" 
the  Injector  nozzle  tips.) 

Modern  dlesels  start  easily  so  if  idling 
would  have  to  be  prolonged.  It  may  be  better 
to  shut  off  the  engine. 

During  transport  between  fields,  the  sug- 
gestion Is  to  run  with  the  throttle  wide  open. 
Throttling  back  will  save  very  little  fuel  and 
waste  time  on  the  road. 

HAKE    TOUR   CROPS    WirH    LESS   DRIVING 

Reduce  the  amount  of  moldbocuxt  plowing 
wherever  soils  and  farming  system  permits. 

You  can  figure  on  plowing  alone  taking  lOS 
gallons  of  diesel  fuel  per  acre    (or  2  gal- 
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Ions  of  gasoline).  In  contrast,  ^firing  takes 
only  half  a  gaUon  of  fuel  per  acre  under 
typical  conditions. 

The  fuel  you'd  use  for  plowing  alone  wm 
let  you  disk,  plant  com.  knife  In  NH,  and 
cultivate  once,  according  to  data  from  the 
University  of  lUinols. 

T7BX  Komnrif  tuxagk 

You  may  be  able  to  save  time  as  weU  as 
fuel  by  combining  tillage  and  planting  Into 
a  once-over  operation.  Some  farmers  also 
i4>ply  fertillEer,  herbicide  and  insecticide 
during  this  same  trip  across  the  field. 

Others  go  part  way,  foUowlng  basic  tillage 
(moldboard  or  chisel  plow  or  heavy  disk  har- 
row) with  combination  fitting  and  planting 
equipment. 

Nebraska  tests  show  tiU-plant  requiring 
a.4«  gaUons  o(  dieeel  fuel  per  acre.  With  con- 
ventional ttUage.  6.33  gaUons  per  acre. 

AVOm   TOO   IfTTCH    WEIGHT — OR   TOO   LmXE 

Typical  front  end  weighting  of  today's  big 
tractors  adds  as  much  as  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds — weight  you  need  for  stability  with 
heavy  loads,  big  rear-mounted  implements 
and  weight  transfer  systems. 

But  don't  push  around  that  extra  weight 
when  you  don't  need  it 

EspeciaUy  in  soft  fields,  extra  weight  means 
extra  fuel.  So  take  a  moment  and  remove 
the  weights.  And  the  same  applies  to  big  sad- 
dle tanks  and  other  special  equipment. 

The  same  fuel-saving  principle  applies  to 
unnecessary  rear  wheel  weight.  But  with 
these  driving  wheels  .  .  .  keep  slippage  low. 
Some  tractor  instruction  manuals  suggest 
10%  or  sUghtly  more  depending  on  field  con- 
ditions. They  warn  against  trying  to  weight 
rear  wheels  so  heavily  that  you  get  almost  no 
sUppage  because  overweighting  adds  to  the 
hiel  required. 

KEEP   TOUa  BQUIPMKMT   DT   SHAPE 

Save  fuel  with  sharp  cutters,  aggressive 
feeding  mechanisms. 

Problems  and  power  requirements  pyramid 
on  harvesting  equipment.  Take  a  combine 
with  corn  head  for  example.  Worn  snapping 
rolls  mean  sluggish  stalk  handUng.  Material 
bunches  up  and  power  requirements  soar.  But 
that's  only  the  start.  Poor  snapping  roll  ac- 
tion leads  to  jerked-off  stalks  which  must  be 
handled  by  the  feeder,  threshing  cyUnder  and 
straw  racks  Instead  of  being  left  in  the  row 
Add  all  these  together,  and  your  combine  en- 
gine has  to  run  all-out. 

More  obvious  Is  the  effect  of  dull  knives 
on  a  forage  harvester.  And  don't  chop  the  crop 
finer  than  necessary.  At  the  sUo,  avoid  over- 
^)eedlng  of  blowere.  With  balere,  keep  the 
rtiear  knife  sharp.  A  dull  sickle  also  wastes 
fuel  with  a  mower -conditioner,  grain  swather 
or  combine. 

RITVH    nXXAOE    TOOLS    PROPOUiT 

When  your  tractor  and  plow  fight  each 
other,  you  can  lose  enough  power  to  handle 
one  extra  bottom  In  five.  While  plow  adjust- 
ments are  more  critical  than  those  of  many 
other  implements,  the  same  rule  applies— un- 
necessary side  draft,  or  fighting  a  hitch  that's 
too  high  or  too  low  Is  no  way  to  save  fuel 
or  time. 

SHARP  PLOW  BBAmBS  CAN  SAVE  A  LOT  OT  FUEL 

Plow  Share  makers  say  that  sharp  shares 
often  let  you  plow  a  gear  faster.  Figure  it  out 
with  your  own  tractor.  When  you  can  move 
up  a  gear  in  the  3%  to  8U,  mph  working 
rwige,  you-U  probably  find  you're  moving 
about  26%  faster.  And  the  fuel  used  per  hour 
may  be  nearly  the  same  as  before.  Trying  to 
get  by  with  diUl  shares  U  a  substantial  waste. 

LET  THE  RIGHT  OIL  AND  PROMPT  CHANGING  KEB> 
TOUR   ENGINES   RUNNING   EASIER 

What  you  do  about  engine  oil  also  affects 
fuel  economy. 

Most  Important  Is  the  way  modem  deter- 
gent oUs  control  Intemal  deposits.  And  clean 
engines  simply  run  easier,  cooler  and  with 
less  wear. 


But  detergent  In  your  oil  works  like  deter- 
gent in  a  washing  machine.  In  either  case,  a 
given  amount  of  detergent  can  take  care  of 
only  so  much  dirt.  When  detergent  runs  out 
of  capacity  in  a  washing  machine,  you  get 
a  ring  of  dirt,  when  it  runs  out  In  an  engine, 
you  get  power-eteallng  deposits. 

For  cleaner  engines,  you  need  two  things: 

1.  A  good  detergent  CD  grade  oU — such  as 
Moblland  300  oU  in  your  hard-worked  dlesels 
and  Moblland  200  (CC  and  BE)  oil  In  the 
other  farm  engines. 

2.  OU  changes  made  on  time,  every  time  so 
you  always  have  plenty  of  detergent  action 
at  work  to  keep  your  engines  clean. 

KEEP    TOUR    ENGINES   TUNED   UP 

The  need  Is  obvious.  And  so  is  the  general 
incUnation  to  postpone  tuneups. 

In  gasoline  tractor  engines,  field  tests  be- 
fore and  after  tune  up  show  a  14%  fuel  sav- 
ing. Check-out  covered  60  tractora  of  various 
ages  and  Include  spark  plugs,  timing,  car- 
buretor, air  cleaner  and  governor. 

Diesel  engine  people  stress  the  changing  of 
air,  oU  and  fuel  flltere  at  proper  intervals. 
And  the  checking  of  air  cleaner  indicator 
devices.  Also  inspection  and  adjustment  of 
fuel  injection  systems  at  recommended 
periods. 

Of  course  clean  fuel  is  vital.  Change  from 
winter  blends  of  diesel  fuel  to  sunmtier  blends 
when  the  hard-work  season  starts.  Summer 
fuel  contains  more  power  per  gallon  whUe 
winter  fuel  contains  more  easily  vaporized  oil 
which  aids  starting. 

PREVENT  STORAGE  LOSSES 

Up  to  10  gallons  of  gasoline  a  month  can 
escape  into  the  air  with  poor  farm  storage. 

With  diesel  fuel,  waste  is  apt  to  come 
through  contamination — dirt  and  moisture. 

How  do  you  keep  gasoime  from  evaporating 
during  storage?  First,  putting  a  pressure- 
vacuum  valve  on  your  tank  can  cut  evapora- 
tion losses  as  much  as  76%.  Second,  keep 
the  tank  cooler  through  shading  it  and  by 
painting  it  white  to  reflect  sun  heat. 

With  diesel  storage  tanks,  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  tank  filter.  Effective  flJtering 
removes  both  bits  of  dirt  and  moisture.  It 
saves  tractor  trouble,  and  you  won't  be 
diunplng  fuel  on  the  grotmd  because  it's 
contaminated. 

DON'T   8P1LL    AT   FILLING    TIME 

Care  is  part  of  farm  safety.  And  it  also 
saves  fuel.  PUllng  tractor  tanks  at  the  end  of 
each  work  day  prevents  molstxire  from  con- 
densing overnight.  But,  for  safety's  sake, 
don't  fuel  a  hot  engine.  Park  your  tractor 
within  hoee  reach  and  tend  to  greasing,  ad- 
justments, and  other  cbtnes  first.  Then  fill 
the  tank. 

Avoid  overfilling  to  prevent  spillage  out 
through  the  air  vent  when  the  tank  warms 
up. 


SPECIAL  IRS  EXEMPTION  FOR 
POLITICAL  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
Wednesday  the  Intemal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice enabled  political  committees  and 
large  contributors  to  escape  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax  liability.  Its  action 
is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  and,  I 
believe,  illegal  as  well. 

The  ms  ruled  that: 

First,  political  committees  do  not  have 
to  pay  capital  gains  taxes  on  sales  of 
securities  prior  to  October  3,  1972.  A  year 
and  a  half  earUer,  the  Citizens  for  Ste- 
venson Fund,  a  poUtical  committee  sup- 
porting my  1970  candidacy  for  the  Sen- 
ate, filed  a  form  1041  and  paid  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax  on  certain  appreciated  se- 
curities donated  to  and  sold  by  the  fund 
in  October  1970.  The  circumstances  sur- 
roimding  the  fund's  decision  to  pay  the 


tax  are  set  forth  in  a  March  6.  1973,  let- 
ter to  me  from  Milton  Fisher,  Esq.,  co- 
trustee of  the  fund.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  Mr.  Fisher's  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Milton  L.  Fisher. 
Chicago.  III.,  March  6. 1973. 
Be:  Citizens  for  Stevenson  Fund. 
Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
out  Senate  Office  Buildiiig, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson  :  You  have  asked 
me  to  supply  you  with  mformation  regarding 
the  federal  tax  returns  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
Citizens  for  Stevenson  Fund,  a  trust,  for  the 
tax  year  1970.  As  you  know.  Citizens  for 
Stevenson  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Ftmd")  constituted  a  political  commit- 
tee which  supported  your  Senate  campaign 
in  1970. 

The  only  taxable  mcome  of  the  Fund  In 
1970  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stock  re- 
ceived as  a  contribution  from  a  donm-.  Be- 
fore accepting  the  stock,  tmstees  of  the  Fund 
reviewed  the  applicable  federal  tax  conse- 
quences of  such  a  gift  with  special  tax  coun- 
sel for  the  Fund.  Counsel  advised  the  Fund 
that  the  Fund  would  be  subject  to  substan- 
tially the  same  federal  income  tax  conse- 
quences as  an  Individual  donee  of  such  prop- 
erty. SpeclflcaUy,  the  trustees  were  advised 
that  the  Fund  would  be  taxed  on  gains  re- 
sulting from  the  sale  of  property  received 
as  a  gift  or  contribution.  In  computing 
whether  any  such  gain  was  taxable  as  long 
or  short  term  capital  gain,  the  Fund  would 
take  over  the  holding  period  of  the  donor, 
and  the  Fund  also  would  take  over  the  cost 
basU  of  the  donor,  for  the  piupose  of  com- 
putmg  the  amount  of  such  gain.  Consequent- 
ly, In  the  event  the  Fund  sold  stock  received 
as  a  contribution,  it  would  incur  federal  in- 
come tax  liability  for  any  appreciated  value 
above  the  donor's  basis,  and  such  taxaticm 
would  be  at  long  or  short  term  capital  gain 
rates  depending  on  whether  the  donor's  hold- 
ing period  together  with  that  of  the  Fund 
exceeded  6  months. 

The  Fund  was  advised  that  a  possible  argu- 
ment could  be  made  for  the  deduction  from 
the  Fund's  taxable  Income  of  its  qost  of  OD- 
talnlng  such  taxable  Income.  The  trustees 
concluded  that  since  the  Fund's  activities 
did  not  constitute  a  "trade  or  business"  and 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  Fund's  cam- 
paign and  fimd  raising  expenditures  could 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  generation  of 
"taxable  Income,"  It  did  not  appear  proper 
to  deduct  such  expenses  from  the  Income 
incurred  in  1970. 

As  a  result  of  these  decisions  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Fund  long  term  capital  gain 
tax  of  S124.18  was  paid.  A  copy  of  the  1970 
tJ.  S.  Fiduciary  Income  Tax  Return  (Form 
1041)  filed  by  the  Fimd  Is  atta<^ed  hereto 
for  your  information. 

Very  tnUy  yours. 

Milton  L.  Fishbr, 
Treasurer  and  a  Trustee  of  Citizeru  for 

Stevenson  Fund. 

CrnzENB  FOR  Stevenson  Fund 
(MUton  L.  Fisher  and  James  T.  Otis,  trustees: 
231  South  La  Salle  St.,  room  1966;  Chlcaoo. 
m.  60804.) 

INCOME 

1.  Dividends  (Enter  full  amount  before 
exclusion) ,  none. 

2.  Interest,  none. 

3.  Income  from  partnerahlps  and  other 
fiduciaries,  none. 

4.  Cross  rents  and  royalties,  none. 

8.  Oroas  profit  (loss)  from  trade  or  busi- 
ness, none. 

6.  Net  gain  (loss)  from  capital  assets  (line 
12,  column  3,  Scheduto  D,  Form  1041). 
1.882.99.  ' 
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7.  Ordinary  gains  and  loaaea  (line  18. 
Schedule  D.  Form  1041 ) ,  none. 

8.  Other  income  (State  nature  of  Income), 
none. 

e.  Total  Income  (lines  1  to  8,  Inclusive), 
1.88a.6«. 

DKDTTCnONS 

^'  10.  Line  9  minus  line  19  (Complex  trusts 
and  estates  enter  this  amount  on  line  1  In 
Schedule  C  also) ,  1382.99. 

20.  Long-term  capital  gain  deduction.  En- 
ter 60%  of  line  13(e).  Schedule  D  Form  1041, 
941  JiO. 

21.  Exemption,  100.00. 

aa.  Total  (lines  17  to  31.  Inclusive) ,  l,041iS0. 

33.  Taxable  Income  of  fiduciary  (line  16 
mlnxis  line  32) ,  841.49. 

coKPxrrATiON  or  tax 

34.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  28  (See  tax 
rate  schedule),  121.15. 

36.  Tax  Biircbarge  (See  Instruction  36), 
3.03. 

37.  Total  (line  34  or  line  26,  whichever  is 
i4>pUcable,  and  line  36) .  134.18. 

31.  Balance   (line  27  leas  Une  30),  124.16. 
84.  Total  (lines 31  to  33,  inclusive),  134.18. 
41.  Balance  of  tax  due  (line  34  leas  llae  40) , 
124.18. 

Milton  L.  Fishdi. 

Truttee. 

LONG-TEXM  CAPrrAI,  CAINS  Ain>  LOSSXa — AS8BTS 
HELD    MOKX    THAN    6    MONTHS 

34  shares  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  ac- 
quired January  6,  1950;  sold  October  33.  1970; 
sales  price,  1882.99; 

Contributor's  acquisition  date.  Received  by 
taxpayer  October  18,  1970  as  contribution. 

9.  Net  long-term  gain  (or  loes)  from  lines 
8,  6,  7.  and  8  Enter  here  and  on  line  1 1  below, 
1883.99. 

CAPITAI.     CAINS     AND    LOSSKS 

10.  Net  short-term  gain  or  loss  from  line  4, 
above:  Fiduciary,  1882.99;  total,  1882.99. 

COMPUTATION     OF     FIDTTCIABT'S     CAPITAI.     OAINS 
DEDCrcnON 

IS  (a)  tiong-term  capital  gain  shown  on 
line  II,  column  3.  above,  1883.99. 

(d)  Long-term  ci4>ltal  gains  taxable  to 
beneflclarlee.  1883.99. 

(e)  Balance  (line  13(c)  minus  Une  13(d)). 
(Enter  50%  of  this  amount  on  line  20.  page  1, 
Form  1041.).  941.50. 

CmzKNs  roK  Stevenson  Fund 

1.  Tax  Preferences:  (1)  Capital  gains. 
$1382.90. 

2.  Total  of  tax  preference — Add  lines  1(a) 
through  1(1).  1.882.99. 

3.  Less  exclusion — Enter  $30,000  (Estates, 
Trusts  and  Controlled  groups  see  Instruction 
3) ,  30,000.00. 

4.  Line  2  less  Une  3,  None. 

5.  Taxes  Imposed  under  Chapter  1  for  the 
taxable  year  (other  than  Personal  Holding 
company,  accumulated  earnings  and  mini- 
mum tax) — See  instructions.  None. 

6.  Line  4  less  line  5.  None. 

7.  Minimum  tax — 10%  of  line  6,  None. 

8.  Amount  of  net  operating  loss  for  1970 
remaining  as  carryover  to  a  succeeding  year 
(attach  a  statement  showing  computation  of 
carryover) ,  zero. 

0.  Deferred  minimum  tax — Enter  the  lesser 
of  line  8  multiplied  by  10%.  or  line  7.  (Enter 
zero  If  line  8  Is  zero) .  zero. 

11.  Enter  minimum  tax  deferred  from  prior 
year(s)  until  this  year — See  Instructions, 
None. 

12.  Total  mlnlmiun  tax — Add  lines  10  and 
11.  Enter  on  appropriate  line  of  tax  retiirn 
per  Instruction  12.  None. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Second,  political 
committees  do  not  have  to  pay  Federal 
taxes  on  dividend  and  interest  income 
generated  before  1972  despite  the  fact 
that  a  1968  IRS  ruling  (Rev.  Proc.  68- 
19)  clearly  held  that  political  committees 
had  to  pay  taxes  on  certain  interest  in- 
come; 


Third,  the  1972  ruling  (Rev.  Rul.  72- 
355)  permitting  large  contributors  to  es- 
cape their  gift  tax  liability  by  channel- 
ing their  contributions  through  dummy 
political  committees  is  reaffirmed  by  the 
IRS  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. On  June  25.  I  Introduced  S.  2065. 
a  bill  which  would  close  the  gift  tax  loop- 
hole opened  by  Revenue  Ruling  72-355. 

Mr.  President,  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander has  invited  congressional  con- 
sideration of  these  matters.  I  agree  that 
such  consideration  is  appropriate  and 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  prompt  reversal 
of  the  indefensible  positions  taken  by  the 

ms. 

The  IRS  has  conceded  its  laxity  and 
inconsistency  in  failing  to  enforce  the  tax 
laws  with  respect  to  political  commit- 
tees. It  now  prcH?oses  to  compound  the 
damage  by  saying  in  substance  to  politi- 
cal committees.  "We  have  in  the  past 
been  remiss  in  enforcing  the  law,  so  we 
will  now  excuse  you  from  complying  with 
the  law.  Our  laxity  justifies  your  laxity." 
The  law  does  not  permit  IRS  to  add  to 
the  burden  of  other  taxpayers  by  giving 
the  politicians  and  their  major  benefac- 
tors a  special  exemption  from  the  tax 
laws. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  positions  taken 
by  IRS  in  its  policy  statement,  I  have 
today  written  Commissioner  Alexander 
requesting  additional  information  and 
explanation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  IRS  policy  statement  dated  Au- 
gust 1  and  my  August  3  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and   letter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IRS    PoLicT    Statekxnt    Conckknino    Tax 

Treatment  or  PouncAi.  CoMMnrxEs  and 

PABTIXS    and    CONTKIBTrnONS    OF    Arpuci- 
ATKO    PaOPESTT 

On  October  19,  1972.  the  IRS  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  Its  concern 
about  the  tax  treatment  of  political  com- 
mittees and  parties  and  about  transactions 
involving  donations  of  appreciated  property 
to  political  committees  or  parties  and  sales 
of  such  pzopenj  by  such  organizations.  IRS 
Invited  public  comments  upon  these  and  re- 
lated Issues.  Twenty-seven  submissions  were 
received  by  the  IRS  in  response  to  this  pub- 
lic invitation,  and  a  public  bearing  was  held 
March  1.  1973. 
coNCLiraiON  with  axsFXCT  to  the  status  or 

THE   LAW 

Baaed  upon  Its  consideration  of  the  sub- 
missions received  from  the  public  and  its 
further  study  of  the  issues,  the  IRS  proposes 
to  adopt  the  following  course : 

1.  Altho\igh  it  has  been  the  long-standing 
practice  of  the  IRS  not  to  require  political 
parties  and  committees  to  file  tax  returns, 
the  IRS  does  not  find  any  specific  provision 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  such  effect. 
Therefore,  unless  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Is  changed  to  relieve  poUtlcal  parties  and 
committees  from  the  duty  of  filing  tax  re- 
turns, the  IRS  wlU  require  such  entitles  to 
file  appropriate  tax  retvirns. 

3.  Unincorporated  political  parties  or  com- 
mittees may  be  treated  for  tax  purposes  as 
associations  taxable  as  corporations  or  as 
trusts  (or  possibly  partnerships)  depending 
upon  the  application  to  the  specific  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  standards  devel- 
oped or  the  classification  of  unincorporated 
organizations. 

3.  The  gross  income  of  political  parties  or 
committees  shall  Include  interest  and  divi- 
dends from  investments,  Income  from  any 


ancillary  commercial  activities  and  gains 
from  sales  by  the  committees  or  parties  of 
appreciated  property.  Donations  received  by 
such  committees  or  parties  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income,  and  expenditures  for  po- 
litical purposes  shall  not  be  considered  as 
deductions.  Deductions  shaU  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  attributable  to  income  of 
the  political  parties  or  committees,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regular  rules  of  the  IBS  in 
analogous  sitiiations. 

4.  Oalns  on  the  sale  of  appreciated  prt^- 
erty,  net  of  any  losses.  shaU  be  included  In 
Income  of  political  parties  or  committees  to 
the  extent  provided  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

IKPLICATIONS    OF    LEGAL    CONCLUSIONS 

The  legal  conclusions  above  set  forth  are 
consistent  with  positions  taken  In  a  number 
of  rulings  which  were  issued  privately  over 
several  decades,  but  never  made  public  by 
IRS.  They  are  also  consistent  with  Rev.  Proc. 
68-19.  which  dealt  primarily  with  candidates' 
committees  (as  distinguished  from  parties 
or  party  committees)  and  stated  that  inter- 
est received  on  unexpended  funds  of  such 
committees  "may"  be  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  Form  1041. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  legal  con- 
clusions and  the  above  rulings  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  historical  practice  of  the  IRS 
not  to  require  the  filing  of  returns  by  po- 
litical parties  and  organizations.  That  policy 
of  not  requiring  returns  was  communicated 
to  field  offices  of  the  IRS  more  than  25  years 
ago,  but  It,  too,  was  never  made  public. 

These  past  policies  of  the  IRS  are  logically 
Inconsistent,  but  they  are  a  historical  fact. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  question  of 
determining  the  fairest  way  in  which  to  com- 
mence general  enforcement  of  the  legal  rules. 
Most  importantly  we  must  determine 
whether  those -rules  should  be  retroactively 
applied. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  BepubUcan  na- 
tional conunittees  argued  In  their  legal  sub- 
missions that  the  rules  should  be  applied 
prospectively  only.  It  appears  from  published 
reports  that  both  major  parties  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  encouraging  contributions  of 
appreciated  prcq>erty.  Thus,  if  the  rules  re- 
garding gains  on  sales  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty are  to  be  retroactively  applied  to  1972 
and  prior  years.  It  appears  probable  that  un- 
foreseen and  substantial  tax  liabilities  may 
exist  for  the  national  and  other  committees 
of  both  parties. 

If  such  rules  were  retroactively  applied, 
the  hardships  of  an  aggressive  and  even- 
handed  collection  poUcy  might  faU  as  heavUy 
on  thoee  entitles  which  have  no  funds  as 
upon  thoee  which  do.  Comprehensive  collec- 
tion enforcement  might,  for  example,  require 
placing  entities  with  Insufllclent  funds  in 
bankruptcy,  asserting  liens  on  funds  raised 
In  the  future  by  such  entities  and  their 
successcws,  and  asserting  transferee  Uablll- 
tles. 

The  IRS  agrees  with  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  national  committees  that  the 
retroactive  enforcement  of  rules  regarding 
gains  on  the  sale  of  appreciated  property, 
now  publicly  announced  for  the  first  time, 
would  create  major  inequities,  and  has  con- 
cluded that  it  will  not  seek  to  apply  such 
rules  to  sales  prior  to  the  IRS  statement  of 
Its  concern  with  the  problem  on  October  3. 
1972.  Also,  the  IRS  will  not  require  political 
conunittees  and  parties  to  file  tax  rettu-ns 
for  years  prior  to  1972.  Subject  to  these 
limitations  upon  retroactivity,  the  above  legal 
conclusions  are  applicable,  but  IBS  will  not 
seek  to  enforce  them  until  it  appears  that 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  problem  specifically.  Congress  has  already 
taken  a  first  step,  aa  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  January  notice  of  tax  reform 
hearings  listed  the  tax  status  of  political  or- 
gaiUzatlons  as  a  major  subject  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  April  30,  1973,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  called  for  Congres- 
sional action  in  this  difficult  area. 
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The  IRS  is  beginning  Investigations  to  de- 
termine the  potential  llablUtles  of  political 
parties  and  committees,  and  will  develop 
promptly  the  standards  and  guldeUnes  for 
the  application  and  enforcement  of  its  new 
rules  If  Congress  should  determine  to  leave 
them  In  place.  It  intends  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  required  to  see  that  major  funds 
under  the  control  of  such  entitles  will  not 
be  dissipated  without  regard  to  potential 
tax  liabilities,  and  hopes  that  such  result 
may  be  achieved  throiigb  voluntary  arrange- 
ments with  the  organizations  involved  with- 
out the  necessity  of  resorting  to  Jeopardy 
assessments. 

OTHEE    TAX     ASPECTS     OF     POLITICAL    ACTIVITIXS 

In  the  meantime,  the  IRS  proposes  to  act 
in  the  areas  where  its  rules  and  practices 
have  been  clear.  Those  who  deducted  from 
income  political  contributions  (beyond  the 
limited  Internal  Revenue  Code  allowance 
to  Individuals)  should  find  such  deductions 
dlsaUowed.  Those  who  excluded  from  Income 
political  funds  diverted  to  personal  use 
should  find  the  diverted  funds  treated  aa  in- 
«ome,  and  this  rule  sbaU  be  i4)plicable  to 
any  political  parties  or  committees  which 
may  have  diverted  funds,  contributed  for 
poUtical  purposes,  to  purposes  determined 
JudiciaUy  to  have  been  lUegal.  Those  who 
rendered  services  to  political  parties  and 
committees  in  return  for  compensation  must 
be  taxed  on  such  compensation.  Olft  tax 
liabilities  will  te  enforced  in  accordance 
with  Revenue  Ruling  72-856. 

V&.  Sknar, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  3,  1973. 
Commissioner  Donald  C.  Alexander, 
Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OtAM  M«.  Commissionxr:  I  have  your  Au- 
gxiat  1.  1973  Policy  Statement  concerning  the 
tax  treatment  of  political  committees  and 
parties. 

Pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  5  VS.C.  M2.  as  interpreted  by  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU  in  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates,  Inc. 

V.  IRS   ( FBupp.  ,  DJJ.C.  6/8/73).  I 

request  copies  of  the  following  documents: 

( 1 )  On  page  4  of  your  statement,  you  state 
that  the  legal  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
statement  "are  consistent  with  positions 
taken  in  a  number  of  rulings  which  were 
issued  privately  over  several  decades,  but 
never  made  public  by  IRS".  I  would  like  to 
be  provided  with  copies  of  aU  such  rulings. 

(2)  On  page  4  of  your  statement,  you  also 
sute  that  the  IRS  policy  of  not  requiring  re- 
turns to  be  filed  by  political  committees  "was 
communicated  to  field  offices  of  IRS  more 
than  25  years  ago.  but  It.  too.  was  never  made 
public."  I  would  like  to  be  provided  with  a 
ct^y  of  that  communication. 

In  my  December  7.  1973  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Walters  concerning  the  tax  treatment 
Of  guts  of  appreciated  property  to  political 
committees,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  I 
contended  that  political  committees  are 
aearly  "persons"  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 7701(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  could  ap- 
prise me  as  to  whether  the  IRS  agrees  or  dis- 
agrees with  my  Interpretation  of  Section 
7701(a)(1).  and  of  the  reasons  underlying 
your  conclusions  on  that  question.  In  the 
event  that  you  agree  with  my  conclusion  that 
political  committees  are  persons  within  the 
nwanlng  of  Section  7701(a)  (1).  i  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  could  provide  me  with  a 
precise  legal  justification  for  your  decision  to 
impoee  tax  lUbUlty  only  on  sales  by  political 
committees  of  appreciated  property  occur- 
rtng  on  or  after  October  3.  1972.  Specifically 
L*^  interested  in  IRS's  position  as  to 
Whether  Section  7808(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  Which  permits  the  Secretary  or  hU 
o^ee  to  give  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
^>«otlve  effect  only,  permits  the  IRS  to  ex- 


empt from  tax  liability  a  person  upon  whom 
tax  IJabUity  is  clearly  impoaed  by  law.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  your  August  1,  1973  policy 
statement  appears  to  be  neither  a  "ruling" 
nor  a  "regulation"  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  7806(b),  I  would  also  be  interested 
In  knowing  to  what  extent  your  legal  Justifi- 
cation for  giving  the  policy  statement  pro- 
q)ective  effect  rests  on  that  Section. 

On  March  15,  1971,  the  Citizens  for  Ste- 
venson P^lnd,  a  trust  organized  to  support  my 
1970  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  filed  a  Form 
1041  and  paid  capital  gains  tax  on  the  income 
generated  by  the  October  1970  sale  of  certain 
appreciated  property  given  to  the  Fund  in 
1970.  A  letter  from  MUton  Fisher,  Esq.,  a 
trustee  of  the  Fund,  setting  out  the  circvun- 
stances  surrounding  the  decision  to  pay  the 
tax,  is  enclosed  for  your  information.  Your 
policy  statement  does  not  address  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  taxpayers  such  as  the  Pimd 
are  entitled  to  a  refund.  On  the  face  of  it, 
there  appears  to  be  a  serious  Inequity  In  re- 
taining the  pre-October  taxes  paid  by  poUt- 
lcal committees  which  did  comply  with  the 
law,  whUe  aUowlng  political  committees 
which  did  not  pay  the  tax  to  escape  liability. 
I  would  appreciate  a  definitive  statement  of 
IRS's  position  on  the  refund  question. 

I  and  a  number  of  other  persons  who  sub- 
mitted torcaai  comments  piusuant  to  IRS's 
October  19,  1972  announcement  contended 
that  Revenue  Ruling  72-365  is  a  blueprint  for 
evasion  of  gift  tax  ItabUlty  by  large  polltloal 
contributors  and  should  therefore  be  re- 
scinded. By  reaffirming  Revenue  Ruling  72- 
356,  your  policy  statement  rejects  those  con- 
tentions. Although  your  policy  statement 
does  contain  rationales  of  aU  other  positions 
taken  therein,  there  Is  not  so  much  as  a  word 
expuining  why  IRS  has  chosen  to  adhere  to 
Revenue  Ruling  72-366.  Given  the  serious 
criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  at  that 
Ruling  by  private  citizens,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress.  I  find  your  faUure  to  explain  the 
reasons  underlying  your  position  disappoint- 
ing. I  would  therefore  appreciate  a  detaUed 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  IRS  has 
chosen  to  adhere  to  Revenue  Ruling  72-356. 
with  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Adlai  Stevenson. 


NATIONAL     MS     SOCIETY     YOUTH 
LEADERSHIP   COUNCIL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  a  statement  by  him  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
National    MS    Societt    Toxnn    Lkadxsskip 
Council 

Mr.  Bakes.  Mr.  President,  half  a  million  of 
our  fellow  citizens  suffer  from  multiple  scle- 
rosis, a  disabling  disease  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system. 

MS  has  become  known  as  the  "great  crlp- 
pler  of  young  adults."  This  particularly  per- 
plexing neurological  disease  usually  strikes 
young  persons  in  the  prime  of  Uf*.  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40. 

The  cause  of  multiple  sclerosis  Is  a  medical 
mystery:  the  result  Is  a  national  tragedy. 
Thousands  of  young  people  are  Incapacitated 
in  what  should  be  the  most  productive  years 
of  their  lives. 

No  cure  has  yet  been  discovered  for  MS.  But 
although  we  do  not  have  a  cure,  we  do  have 
hope.  The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety has  for  more  than  twenty  years  pro- 
vided leadership  in  research  efforts  and  edu- 
cation. 

According  to  the  Society,  "the  prospects 

of  developing  a  preventive  for  the  disease  or 

more  effective  methods  of  treatment  have 

greatly  improved.  New  raMarah  cIqm 


promise  of  substantive  proportions  and  must 
be  exploited  without  delay." 

Congress  has  approprUted  funds  to  aid  In 
r^arch.  and  last  year  passed  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Multiple  ScleroeU 
Act.  This  legislation  provides  for  "the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  advisory  commission 
to  determine  the  most  effective  means  of 
finding  the  cause  of  and  cures  and  treatment 
for  multiple  sclerosis." 

UteraUy  thousands  of  private  cltiaens 
especially  young  people,  have  volunteered  In 
the  fight  against  MS.  Circle  K  International 
the  world's  largest  campus  service  organiza- 
tion, has  designated  a  fund  raising  program 

Prtorfjfes.""**"^''    "    ""^    °'    »*•    '''^^ 

The    National    Multiple   ScleroeU    Society 

Itself  has  esUbUshed  a  Youth   Leadership 

-  Councu  to  help  involve  even  mor«  youai 

people  in  its  campaign. 

Martin  P.  Ix>mbardo.  the  MS  Society's  Co- 
ordinator of  Youth  and  Young  Adult  Lead- 
ership Councu  must  be  proven  leaders  with 
toe^  ability  to  work  with  young  people  and 

More  than  forty  outstanding  young  people 
from  throughout  the  country  have  been 
named  to  serve  on  the  CouncU.  These  youth 
leaders  have  devoted  much  of  their  time  to 
working  with  local  MS  chapters  and  speaking 
with  other  groups  of  young  people. 

itombers  of  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  Youth  Advisory  CoimcU  are  not  In- 
terested In  achieving  personal  recognition, 
but  in  carrying  out  their  responslbUltles 
quietly  and  effectively.  I  believe  it  Is  alto- 
gether approprUte,  however,  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  these  young  men 
and  women  who  have  volunteered  their  time 
In  service  to  others  and  whom  I  list  here- 
with: 

national  multiple  sclerosis  societt  touth 
leadership  coitncil  icelcbms 

John  Adams.  Kyle  Anderaon,  Nyle  B«. 
thoiomew,  L.  Reece  Beane,  Kmyin  Bodnar 
Susan  Carter,  Nicholas  Catey,  Louise  Clover 
Tom  CorneUus. 

Audrey  Cortney,  Dana  Dreher,  Miriam  Edel 
Daniel  J.  Flyim.  Thomas  B.  Haley.  Cherri 
Heffler,  Barbara  Hensel.  Peg  Johnson.  Patricia 
JolnvUle. 

Ronald  Knowlton.  Kendra  Koester.  Steven 
Krlstel.  David  Lane.  Joseph  Langhauser 
Ftank  C.  Lewis,  Noel  Meltzer,  Thomas  Moul- 
ton,  Michael  O'Orady. 

Larry  Padgett,  Edward  Palange,  Uoyd 
^odes,  Rebecca  Rioe,  Margaret  Riggs 
Donald  Robinson,  Brian  Rosenthal,  Qtm 
Shelton,  Gene  Singleton. 

Mlchele  Smith,  Steven  Smith.  Joseph 
Staub.  Vivian  Svestka.  Mark  E.  Thomif 
Robin  Trhlik.  Patricia  VanderiUi.  Wendy 
Vecchartno.  Timothy  Wright,  Jonalee  Young 


A  GIFT  OF  HOPE,  LOVE.  AND  LIFE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pl^ure  for  me  to  speak  out  today  on 
behalf  of  a  group  of  determined  students 
from  Cubberley  High  School  in  Palo  Alto 
Calif.  These  remarkable  young  Ameri-i 
cans  have  a  dream  which  is  fast  becom- 
ing reality— a  dream  to  give  a  future  to 
those  Vietnamese  children  burned  and 
maimed  by  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  students  at  Cubberley  are  engaged 
in  a  nationwide  fund-raising  effort.  With 
the  million  dollars  they  hope  to  raise, 
they  intend  to  donate  a  Bum  Center 
which  will  be  added  to  Children's  Medical 
Relief  International's  Center  for  Plastic 
and  Reconstructive  Surgery  in  Saigon, 
South  Vietnam.  This  famed  teaching 
hospital  is  renowned  as  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  all  of  Indochina,  and  is  the  only 
pediatric  facility  in  South  Vietnam  dedi- 
cated to  providing  plastic  and  tecon- 
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structive  surgery.  It  has  rebiillt  the  bod- 
ies and  lives  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
children. 

Becaiise  It  Is  the  only  hospital  of  its 
kind  In  Vietnam,  the  center  provides 
care  for  patients  who  have  no  other  place 
to  turn  for  help.  The  cost  of  providing  the 
very  best  in  medical  care  is  about  one- 
sixtieth  of  what  it  would  cost  to  bring 
these  children  to  the  United  States  for 
treatment.  One  of  the  founders  of  the 
center  is  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Barsky,  the  famed 
plastic  surgeon  who  also  founded  the 
Hiroshima  Maiden's  Bum  Center  after 
the  dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb. 

Many  Americans  have  expressed  their 
horror  at  the  tragic  results  of  years  and 
years  of  war  in  Indochina.  But  students 
at  Cubberley  are  doing  their  best  to 
alleviate  some  of  these  tragedies.  In  Msiy 
of  this  year  some  60  Cubberley  students 
walked  40  miles  for  CMRI  and  raised  $3,- 
000.  They  have  enlisted  the  help  of  Qfin- 
cemed  students  from  coast-to-coast  to 
Join  with  them  In  their  project.  En- 
gaged in  a  multitude  of  fund-raising 
events,  they  are  determined  to  raise  the 
money  for  the  Bum  Center.  They  will 
succeed. 

I  have  great  confidence — these  com- 
passionate yoimg  Americans  will  realize 
their  goal.  And  somehow  this  country, 
and  untold  thousands  of  Vietnamese,  will 
be  the  better  for  it. 

For  information  about  their  project, 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Coach 
Bob  Peters,  Cubberley  High  School,  400 
Mlddlefleld  Road,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 


GASOLINE  SHORTAGE  IN 
COLORADO 

Mr.  DOMENICK.  Mr.  President,  short- 
ly the  Congress  will  be  going  into  recess 
for  the  month  of  August.  In  parts  of  my 
State  as  well  as  many  other  States  across 
this  country,  our  farmers  will  be  facing 
harvest.  For  the  past  6  weeks  wheat 
growers  in  Colorado  have  been  faced 
with  gas  shortages,  but  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
people  here  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  smd  through  efforts  of  other  con- 
cerned individuals  and  companies,  we 
have  been  able  to  make  it  through  in 
fairly  good  shape.  I  woxild  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  helped  my  Statf.  al- 
though reciting  each  one's  name  would 
make  for  too  long  a  list  here. 

Mr.  President,  as  members  of  this  body 
may  know,  Denver  has  been  cited  as  one 
of  the  hardest  hit  cities  in  the  country 
regarding  gasoline  shortages.'  My  office 
has  fielded  inquiries  from  reporters,  con- 
stituents, tourists,  to  name  a  few,  for  In- 
formation on  Denver.  In  our  office  we 
have  worked  through  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas,  through  various  company  rep- 
resentatives, through  dealers  and  the 
consuming  public  to  attempt  to  get  sm- 
swers.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record 
that  the  answers  are  most  complex  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  two  newspaper 
articles  that  provide  some  enlightenment 
on  the  situation  In  Colorado's  capital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 


indicated,  my  office  has  received  Inquir- 
ies from  people  not  from  Colorado  who 
are  anticipating  vacations  m  Colorado  in 
the  coming  weeks.  While  Colorado  has 
suffered  shortages,  I  would  like  for  the 
record  to  pass  along  my  own  information 
that  to  date  I  have  no  reports  of  any  visi- 
tors to  our  State  being  stranded  there 
and  gas  has  been  available  for  our  visi- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  my  reason  in  citing  the 
complexities  of  Denver's  problems  is  not 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  pointing  acc\is- 
ing  fingers  at  a  group  or  a  department 
at  this  point.  It  is  a  reminder  for  {dl 
of  us  that  in  our  critical  gasoline  and 
energy  related  supply  problems,  there 
will  be  no  easy  solutions  because  of 
the  complex  and  intricate  web  of  rela- 
tionships mvolved.  I.  too,  have  fol- 
lowed the  reports  about  indications  of  a 
mandatory  program  being  imminent 
from  the  Office  of  Oil  smd  Gas.  For  the 
last  2  days  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion over  the  need  for  a  "mandatory" 
allocation  program  for  gasoline  supplies 
on  this  floor.  My  problem,  however,  with 
the  Eimendment  Introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson  is  the  sweeping  wording  of  the 
language  of  the  amendment  which  I  am 
afraid  may  lead  to  worse  problems  than 
we  already  have.  I  think  that  from  past 
and  current  history  we  can  see  that  man- 
datory programs  m  any  area  can  have 
built-in  weaknesses  which  may  not  sur- 
face until  after  the  program  is  in  effect, 
and  a  "mandatory"  program  is  not  going 
to  be  a  cure-sdl  for  all  of  our  gsis  prob- 
lems. 

Furthermore,  we  already  know  of  pos- 
sible heating  oil  shortages  this  winter, 
and  Denver  experienced  those  last  year. 
As  we  look  down  the  road,  we  can  see 
other  potential  troubles.  In  the  Senate, 
we  recently  passed  the  pipeline  bill,  and 
I  would  urge  that  we  follow  it  with  ap- 
propriate legislative  responses  in  other 
areas  so  that  we  are  getting  solutions 
now  and  do  not  wait  imtil  all  of  our  prob- 
lems have  arrived.  . 
Exhibit  1  ' 
PuzL  PiNcB — Why  So  Skvoue  in  Coloraoo? 
(By  Ivan  Qoldman) 

Wlien  the  nation's  petroleum  Industry 
sneezed.' why  did  CX>lorado  catch  pneumonia? 

American  Automobile  Association  figures 
show  that  Colorado  Is  one  of  the  four  states 
in  the  nation  which  are  hardest  hit  by  gaso- 
line shortages.  And  Denver  motorists  are 
finding  It  tougher  to  get  gas  even  as  they 
read  reports  that  the  national  shortage  Is 
easing. 

Why  did  this  happen  to  Colorado,  a  state 
heavUy  dependent  on  tourist  traffic  to  bolster 
Its  economy? 

Some  motorists  offer  vague,  but  vehement, 
tbecHTles  about  conspiracies  by  major  oil  com- 
panies. Industry  soiu-ces  respond  with  dry, 
but  detailed,  statistics — or  emotional  charges 
of  their  own  aimed  at  enTlronmentallsts. 

And  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  reported  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
among  major  oU  companies. 

But  whatever  caused  the  national  shortage, 
there  apparently  are  three  major  reasons 
why  It  hurt  Colorado  more  than  most  states: 

— Colorado's  fast-growing  population  cre- 
ated a  sharper  Increase  in  fuel  demand  than 
the  national  average,  which  was  particularly 
unfortunate  when  major  oil  companies  allo- 
cated supplies  on  the  basis  of  previous  years' 
sales. 

— Colorado  has  an  unusuaUy  high  reUance 
on  Independent  refineries,  which  have  been 
hit  banl  by  the  shortage  of  crude  oU. 
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— PlpeUne  focUltlee  and  other  transpor- 
tation systems  were  operating  near  capacity 
before  the  shortage,  TT»»vtT.g  it  difficult  to 
suddenly  bring  sxirplus  stocks  from  other 
states  to  meet  Colorado  shortages. 

Experts  report  that  these  three  problems 
worked  together  to  trigger  a  "domino  effect" 
which  was  then  aggravated  by  a  number  of 
smaUer  factors,  including  what  some  indus- 
try sources  say  Is  evidence  of  "hoarding." 

The  demand  problem  is  the  easiest  to  spot. 
Wholesale  gasoline  purchases  In  Colorado  be- 
tween Jan.  1  and  May  1  rose  8.4  per  cent 
In  1973  from  the  same  period  In  1972,  ac- 
cording to  the  Colorado  Petroleum  CouncU. 

NatlonaUy,  according  to  United  Press  In- 
ternational, gasoline  demand  rose  only  about 
8  per  cent. 

Thus  the  Increase  in  gasoline  consumption 
in  Colorado  was  more  than  60  per  cent  great- 
er than  the  national  Increase. 

Por  the  month  of  AprU,  national  demand 
Increased  by  7.2  per  cent  while  Colorado 
consumption  soared  by  10.8  per  cent. 

Colorado  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  fig- 
urea  show  motor  vehicle  registrations  have 
Increased  7.3  per  cent  In  the  last  year.  When 
major  companies  began  allocating  gasoline 
based  on  last  year's  sales,  the  faster-growing 
states  felt  the  pinch  harder. 

FIFTH   OF  OUTPUT 

The  second  problem,  reUance  on  Independ- 
ent  refiners,  also  grew  worse  In  Colorado  as 
the  national  fuel  shortage  began.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  major  companies  proc- 
ess 365,000  barrels  of  fuel  a  day  and  Inde- 
pendents add  166.000  barrels. 

In  the  Denver  area,  an  indei>endent,  the 
Refinery  Corp.  in  Commerce  City,  produces 
about  20  percent  of  Denver  area  fuel  under 
normal  drcumstanoes. 

But  because  of  crude-oU  shMtages,  Refin- 
ery Corp.  has  been  able  to  operate  at  only  66 
to  71  per  cent  of  its  capacity  this  spring  and 
summer,  a  spokesman  said.  That  lost  ou^ut 
alone  might  have  been  enough  to  avert  a 
Denver-area  shortage. 

Because  Independent  refiners,  unlike  ma- 
jors, don't  normaUy  control  their  own  sources 
of  crude,  they  were  forced  to  rely  on  a  sbrlnk- 
ing-«pfin  market. 


OUTSmX  KKFINXRIZS 

Most  of  q^orado's  crude  oil  isnt  processed 
In  the  atafe,  but  sent  outside  to  other  re- 
fineries, many  In  nilnols.  Long-standing  con- 
tracts dictate  that. 

The  major  source  of  new  crude  oil  easing 
the  national  problem  has  been  increased  im- 
ports from  the  Middle  East.  But  that  oU 
would  poee  a  difficult  transportation  problem 
if  efiorts  were  made  to  get  it  to  Denver. 

Additionally.  Middle  East  crude  tends  to  be 
high  in  sulphur  content,  and  most  Rocky 
Mount  refineries  are  geared  to  process  the  re- 
gion's own  "sweet"  (low  sulphur)  crude  and 
couldn't  refine  high-sulphur  crude  with  their 
present  faciUties. 

Besides  Refinery  Corp.,  there  Is  only  one 
other  large  refinery  In  Denver — the  Con- 
tinental OU  Co.  plant  In  Commerce  City.  A 
major  share  of  the  state's  refined  gasoline 
products  must  come  in  by  tanker  truck  (often 
from  Kansas)  or  by  pipeline. 

And  that  is  the  third  major  problem. 

"No  Increases  have  been  made  to  the  prod- 
ucts pipeline  situation  here  for  some  time, 
and  It  has  been  operating  at  capacity  for  two 
or  three  years,"  according  to  Earl  Brookshire, 
an  analyst  for  the  Petroleum  Information 
Corp.  in  Denver. 

Thus  the  distribution  system  was  iU -suited 
to  meet  a  surge  in  demand  in  Ccdorado  trig- 
gered by  growing  consumption  and  faltering 
production  inside  the  State,  he  said. 

A  local  petroleum-industry  official,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  criticized  the  ma- 
jor companies  for  not  Lncreaslng  the  pipeline 
capacity. 

"Quite  frankly,  the  Denver  market  has  been 
a  dvunplng  grouixd  for  excess  energy  products. 
That's  why  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  gas  wars. 
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But  now  there's  no  excess,  so  Denver's  get- 
ting hurt,"  be  said. 

ANOTHXB    LINK 

The  pipeline  picture  should  Improve  by 
early  September,  when  the  Case  PlpeUne  Co., 
Wichita,  Kan.,  plans  to  open  a  new  lO-lnch 
pipeline  from  Eldorado.  Kan.,  to  a  highly  au- 
tomated terminal  near  Aurora. 

That  pipeline  can  deliver  between  16,000 
to  20.000  barrels  a  day  of  heaUng  fuel, 
dlesel  oil  or  gasoline.  This  compares  with 
83,000  barrels  a  day  used  In  all  of  Colorado 
last  spring  and  should  greatly  ease  the  sit- 
uation— If  the  Kansas  refiners  can  get  enoiigh 
crude  oU. 

While  the  first  three  factors  may  have 
caused  the  shortage,  a  number  of  others  may 
have  aggravated  it. 

For  example,  Colorado's  severe  winter  re- 
duced new  drUllng  operations  In  the  state. 
FBwxR  coicrLrnoNs 

By  June  29  of  thl^year,  operators  had 
completed  369  wells  in  the  state,  22  per  cent 
fewer  than  during  the  same  period  In  1972, 
according  to  Charles  A.  Rothfus,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Colorado  Petroleum 
CouncU. 

Another  problem  Is  "hoarding."  Many  In- 
dustry sources  believe  motorists  now  try  to 
keep  their  gas  tanks  closer  to  full  tlian  they 
did  before  the  shortage — to  guard  against 
running  dry. 

If  the  average  motorist  in  the  state  kept 
just  four  more  gallons  in  his  tank,  that 
would  be  a  3  gallon  Increase  In  the  motor- 
ists' Inventory.  That  Is  equal  to  about  one 
day's  gasoline  consumption  In  Colorado. 

Farmers,  industrial  users,  and  other  users 
with  large  storage  facilities  may  also  be  buUd- 
Ing  their  inventories  to  g\iard  against  the 
itiortage,  Industry  sources  believe.  Stocks  to 
farmers  are  particularly  critical  because  an 
entire  season's  harvest  can  be  loet  by  a  week's 
delay  In  finding  gas  to  run  trucks,  combines 
and  tractors. 

Various  retaU  stores  also  have  reported  ris- 
ing sales  of  auxiliary  gas  cans  to  average  mo- 
torists. Fire  and  safety  officials  however,  warn 
that  storing  such  gasoline  is  a  serious  safety 
hazard. 

If  these  problems  aggravate  the  shortage 
in  Colorado,  what  is  the  future  outlook  for 
the  state? 

While  most  Industry  sources  predict  a  tight 
situation  nationally  for  three  to  five  years, 
many  think  Colorado's  plight  may  get  l>et- 
ter — at  least  returning  to  the  national  aver- 
age. 

BTTPPLBS  OBOWINa 

Larry  Goldstein  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Research  Foundation  In  New  York  City  said 
national  Inventories  are  Improving  and  Colo- 
tado's  problem  may  be  primarily  due  to  VtM 
overloaded  distribution  system.  The  new 
Koch  OU  pipeline  may  help  that. 

Independent  refiners  are  pressing  for  a 
mandatory  system  of  aUocating  crude  oU 
among  refiners.  If  they  succeed.  It  could  ease 
the  problem  of  Colorado's  heavy  reliance  on 
Independents.  Hearings  by  the  Senate  Antl- 
tr\i8t  Committee  chaired  by  PhUlp  Hart,  D- 
Mich.,  may  lead  to  such  allocations. 

Gasoline  consumption  may  also  drop  some- 
what If  tourists  get  nervous  about  coming 
to  Colorado,  or  If  residents  lue  more  buses, 
cut  back  on  unnecessary  driving  and  con- 
serve fuel. 

However,  the  Continental  OU  Co.  refinery 
In  Commerce  City  must  close  for  six  weeks 
beginning  Sept.  15  for  Improvements.  Offi- 
cials there  h(^>e  that  the  shortage  wiU  ease 
by  that  time,  although  they  are  trying  to 
stock  gasoline  or  get  more  from  Wyoming  to 
offset  that  loss  of  production. 

MOU  SROSTAOCB 

Al  Heln,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Colorado  Petroleum  RetaUers  Association, 
predicted  there  wotildn't  l>e  any  real  reUef 
In  the  state  "tat  another  three  weeks." 

Tom  Moen,  president  of  that  association, 
also  believes  the  situation  "wlU  worsen  here 
before  tt  Improves." 


Thus,  the  picture  for  the  next  few  weeks 
appears  cloudy.  Oasoline  consumption  his- 
torically drops  after  Labor  Day,  and  the 
shortages  could  end  then.  But  Industry 
sources  fear  that  heating-oil  shortages,  simi- 
lar to  those  which  hit  Colorado  last  winter, 
may  recur  later  this  year. 

Refiners  may  scramble  so  hard  to  meet 
gasoline  demand  now  that  they  faU  to  buUd 
adequate  heatlng-oU  stocks  for  the  fall,  m- 
dtutry  sources  fear. 

Other  Industry  spokesmen  are  more  opti- 
mistic— but  most  agree  the  situation  wlU 
oonUnue  to  be  tight  this  winter.  They  only 
disagree  on  the  severity  of  the  problem. 

Thx  Oasolinx  Shortaci:  What  Err  Dxn- 
VEX — Mant  Factors  Sugcested:  Tremen- 
dous  OaOWTH,    RxMOTBNXSa 

(By  Patricia  Elsensteln) 
Looking  at  the  plctvires  of  new  cars  lined 
up  to  buy  gasoline  you  could  see  at  a  glance 
It  wasn't  1941;  looking  at  the  American  Auto- 
mobUe  Association  reports  on  gasoline  sta- 
tion openings  the  last  several  weeks,  you 
could  hardly  teU  them  apart  In  one  respect: 
Denver  really  got  bombed  out  In  the  gasoline 
shortage.  But  why  Denver? 

Lanny  Richard  at  the  Society  of  Independ- 
ent Oasoline  Marketers  of  America  suggested 
several  factors:  the  city's  remoteness  from 
waterways  and  pipelines  forced  suppUers  to 
truck  all  gasoline  In,  a  statement  later  reit- 
erated by  Chet  Outhrle  of  Oriental  Refining 
Co.'s  sales  vice  president. 

In  fact,  he  noted,  the  dUBciUty  in  getting 
sufficient  crude  supplies  bad  left  at  least  one 
independent  refinery.  Oriental's,  running  at 
only  about  55%  of  capacity;  they  were  put- 
ting customers  on  daUy  aUocatlons. 

ONLT    ONX    MAJOR 

Richard  said  Continental  OU  Co.  had  more- 
or-less  control  of  who  got  In  and  out  of  the 
Denver  area;  they  have  the  largest  refinery 
there,  and  the  only  "major"  one. 

Denver,  said  Richard,  has  been  growUig 
tremendously  fast  and  so  has  demand  for 
gasoline.  The  area  has  probably  been  on  the 
verge  of  a  shortage  for  some  time — the  aUo- 
catlon  situation  just  pushed  It  over  the  edge. 

Chet  Outhrle  of  Oriental  said  the  majors 
had  found  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  In  gen- 
eral an  unprofitable  place  to  buUd  refineries, 
thus  leaving  the  entire  area  short  of  facmtles. 

REFININO   DCCRXABB 

In  fact,  said  Outhrle,  Denver's  refining  ca- 
pacity has  probably  decreased.  He  thought 
three  Independents  were  running  below  ca- 
pacity. 

Asked  about  solutions,  Outhrle  said  the 
Chase  pipeline,  being  buUt  by  SkeUy  and 
Coke  Industries,  originating  In  Wichita  which 
la  supposed  to  come  into  Denver,  won't  help 
much  since  it  comes  from  the  Midwest, 
which  Is  just  as  crude-short  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  areas. 

He  also  said  even  If  there  is  some  relief  In 
the  gasoline  situation,  there  will  be  a  squeeze 
on  the  intermediates,  come  winter,  as  far 
as  heating  oil  goes  (Denver  had  some  serious 
problems  last  winter  in  this  regard,  with 
various  municipal  buUdlngs  closed  for  lack 
of  fuel). 

KEEP    PRODTTCT    I,OCAI.LT 

One  thing  Outhrle  thought  would  help: 
keep  Rocky  Mountain  product  In  the  area 
Instead  of  shipping  it  east  and  west,  as  he 
says  is  being  done  now  to  a  great  extent. 

Vickers'  Harold  Orueskln  said  the  demand 
for  petroleum  products  in  the  Denver  area 
has  been  almost  double  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  U.S. 

Not  only  have  refining  faculties  not  kept 
up  with  this,  Orueskln  said  Denver  papers' 
reports  on  May  indicated  Denver  people  were 
getting  less  than  their  prorated  percent  of 
last  year's  product  as  c(»npared  to  the  rest  of 
the  VS. 

Orueskln  noted  aU  segments  of  the  mar- 
ket were  bit  by  shortages. 


STOCKPILING   FOR    DOWNTIME 


Conoco,  he  thought,  was  running  at  at 
near  capacity.  There  bad  been  some  charges 
they  were  stockpUlng  fuel  for  less-than-nice 
reasons,  but  the  firm  said  It  was  expecting 
maintenance  downtime  and  was  storing  prod- 
uct against  a  6-week  period  when  It  couldnt 
run  the  whole  faculty. 

Orueskln  said  he  could  see  no  real  solu- 
Mons  to  Denver's  plight,  just  some  possible 
logistical  redistribution.  « 

He  saw  some  easing  of  the  situation  after 
Labor  Day;  and  noted  pec^le  have  already 
adjusted  their  buying  habits  to  meet  con- 
ditions. 

PHASE  IV  IMPACT 

In  fact,  be  commented,  if  t>haae  rv  is  as 
reported  he  thought  the  whole  TJS.  mlgh^ 
be  in  for  all  new  distribution  problemsr 
there  were  price  wars  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  freeze  base  period  (Jan.  10)  and  areas 
where  these  wars  took  place  had  bad  prtyfit 
margins.  Why,  then,  would  a  company  want 
to  ship  gasoline  to  an  area  where  frozen 
prices  had  such  bad  margins  when  he  could 
ship  product  to  an  area  100  or  600  miles 
away  where  the  margin  was  good? 
:f     Are  we  In  tot  more  Den  vers? 


GOOD  CHOICE  FOR  EPA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sad  to 
note  that  m  this  administration  there 
has  been  a  startling  trend  toward  polit- 
Icalizatlon  of  many  of  the  administra- 
tive departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Hardly  a  day  goes 
by  without  further  reports  of  once  proud 
and  independent  agencies  being  subser- 
vient to  White  House  directives. 

Throughout  this  period  one  agency, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agegpy, 
has  maintained  a  proud  record  of  in- 
dependence and  single-minded  dedica- 
tion to  its  mission:  The  protection  of 
our  national  environment. 

Credit,  for  this  record  must  go  to  the 
AdnUnistrators  of  the  Agency:  First, 
William  Ruckelshaus  and,  at  present, 
Robert  Frl. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  clear  indications  that  this 
record  of  independence  and  determina- 
tion would  continue  under  the  adminis- 
trator whose  nomination  has  been  sent 
to  us  for  confirmation:  Russell  Train. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  for  its  prompt  action  In  recom- 
mending conflrmatlon  of  Mr.  Train  and 
I  hope  this  body  will  confirm  Mm  as  Ad- 
ministrator. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Train  for  many 
years,  both  on  a  personal  level  and  on 
an  official  level  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  International 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man 
passionately  concerned  with  not  only 
our  national  environment  but  with  the 
world  environment. 

His  record  in  this  area  is  a  clecu*  one. 
He  has  served  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  then  from  1965  to  1969 
was  president  of  the  Conservation  Foim- 
datlon. 

He  has  since  been  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  In 
that  role  he  has  been  a  forthright  spokes- 
man for  the  need  for  vigorous'  govern- 
mental action  both  to  restore  our  en- 
vironment, damaged  by  years  of  neglect 
and  abuse,  and  to  protect  tibe  remaining 
environmental  resources  we  have. 

At  a  time  when  our  national  economic 
and  energy  problems  are  causing  some 
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people  to  blame  environmentalists  for 
every  difflcvilty,  I  am  pleased  that  Mr. 
Train  has  refused  to  take  an  expedi- 
ent or  half-hearted  position.  He  has 
staimchly  defended  the  need  for  envi- 
ronmental controls. 

In  the  area  of  international  environ- 
ment I  can  with  some  detailed  knowl- 
edge attest  to  his  leadership  and  energy 
in  mobilizing  world  action  on  a  host  of 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Star- 
News  in  a  recent  editorial  prsdsed  msuiy 
of  these  qualities  which  I  have  cited  in 
Mr.  Train  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OooD  Choice  for  EPA 

All  available  evidence  suggests  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  nuule  an  excellent  choice  the 
other  day  in  selecting  a  new  chief  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It's  true 
that  RusBell  E.  Xraln  has  no  experience  in 
administration  on  the  large  scale  be  now 
must  grapple  with,  but  neither  does  anyone 
else  we  know  of  who  holds  high  credentials 
as  an  environmental  leader.  And  these  Train 
certainly  has,  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
talent  and  persuasive  ability. 

The  latter  has  been  exercised  lately  In  his 
strong  contention — voiced  to  bustnessmen 
and  others — that  envlronmentallsm  is  get- 
ting an  unfair  rap  as  a  creator  of  economic 
and  energy  problems.  Such  claims  are  vastly 
exaggerated,  he  argues,  with  some  rath«r  im- 
pressive documentation. 

His  leadership  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  since  its  formation  In  1070, 
has  produced  highly  val\iable  results,  in 
studies,  recommendations  and  legislation. 
But  his  most  Btrilclng  achievements  have 
been  in  mobilizing  international  action  to 
curb  ocean  pollution,  and  protect  endangered 
species  of  animal,  marine  and  plant  life  all 
over  the  world.  Progress  in  these  areas  has 
been  truly  remarkable  in  the  past  year,  and 
"^rain  was  in  the  forefront  as  this  country's 
representative  at  international  conferences. 

At  head  of  the  private  Conservation  Foxin- 
datlon,  he  was  defending  the  environmental 
Ideal  for  several  years  before  entering  gov- 
eminent.  Now  comes  his  supreme  test,  for 
the  EPA  faces  a  severe  dilemma  in  applying 
some  difficult  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Modifications  In  the  law  are  proposed,  and 
there  will  be  pressures  for  more  flexibility  In 
other  fields  of  pollution  control  as  the  pln6h 
becomes  more  painful  here  and  there.  Train 
will  occupy  the  position  at  which  envlron- 
mentallsm and  economics  collide,  as  they 
surely  will  in  some  major  instances.  The 
question  is,  how  much  will  he  bend?  To  the 
very  nUnimum  that's  required,  we  hope. 

That  seems  to  be  the  message,  too,  in  his 
statement  that  the  EPA  will  continue  to 
operate  with  the  same  Independence  assumed 
under  Its  able  first  administrator,  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus.  And  Train  emphasizes  that  the 
burden  of  proof  will  be  on  those  who  want 
to  ease  the  environmental  restrictions  fixed 
by  law.  These  are  encoiuraglng  assurances, 
and  we  hope  he  proves  equal  to  the  pressures 
of  p<dltlcs,  and  divergent  Interests,  that 
siurely  will  converge  with  Increasing  momen- 
tum upon  his  agency. 


DISCLOSURE  BY  SENATOR  JACOB 
K.  JAVITS.  OP  NEW  YORK,  OP 
DIRECT  OR  INDIRECT  FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Senate  Code  of  Ethics,  I  filed  on  May  14, 
1973,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 


a  formal  "Statement  of  Contributions 
and  Honorariums,"  In  which  I  disclosed 
all  substantial  contributions  or  honorar- 
iums received  by  me  during  the  last  cal- 
endar year.  The  form  Is  a  public  docu- 
ment to  which  the  press  has  access. 

In  addition,  on  Klay  14,  1973,  I  filed 
under  the  Senate  rules  a  "Confidential 
Statement  of  Financial  Interests,"  which 
includes  lists  of  my  assets  and  liabilities. 
As  that  statement  \s  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  imder  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  is  not  open  to  public  ex- 
amiiution,  I  hereby  publish  a  list  as 
closely  as  I  can  ascertain:  First,  of  my 
Interests  In  property  as  of  August  1, 1973, 
each  item  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more;  and  second,  the  securities  held  in 
a  family  trust  established  in  1937,  of 
which  I  am  the  trustee  and  in  which  I 
have  a  beneficial  interest,  each  item  hav- 
ing a  value  of  $10,000  or  more;  and,  a  list 
of  my  liabilities  of  $5,000  or  more  as  of 
the  same  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jacob  K.  Javits — Intxkksts  in  Piopektt 

Nature  of  interest,  type  of  property,  and 

location 

Home-Stake  Production  Co..  OU  and  Gas 
Interest,  OU  and  gas,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Indian  Trail  Groves,  Ltd.,  Orange  groves. 
Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

ShEuvowner — Indian  Trail  Rand,  Inc., 
Land,  Miami.  Florida. 

Real  Estate  Interests. 

Big  Mound  TraU  Corp.,  Ttust-Stock,  Land, 
Miami,  Florida. 

Hardwlcke  Companies,  Inc.,  Corporate 
stock.  New  Tork,  New  York. 

Capehart  Corporation,  Corporate  stock. 
New  York,  New  York. 

Rlvervlew  Realty  Corp. — Stock,  Residence, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Computer  Investor  Oroups.  Inc.,  Stock, 
Corporate  stock.  New  York,  New  York. 

L.  S.  Inc. — Stock,  Corporation  stock.  New 
York.  New  York. 

Chubb  Corp. — Stock,  C<»porate  stock,  VS. 

Westmoreland  Coal,  Corporate  stock,  VS. 

Southern  Tier  Cattle,  Cattle,  Kansas  City, 
Mlssoiul. 

■Terra  BeUa  Vineyards,  Vineyards,  Cali- 
fornia. 

•Southgate  Associates,  Apartment,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

•Martlnco  R«alty,  Land  Interest,  Miami. 
Florida. 

Checking  Accoiuit,  Cash,  First  National 
City  Bank,  New  York,  New  York. 

Jacob  K.  Javits — BKmnciAL  Intzrzst  in 
TUdsts 

Name  of  Trust  of  Fiduciary  Interest:  Ida 
Javits  Tnist. 

Name  of  Trustee  or  Other  Fiduciary :  Jacob 
K.  Javits  Trustee. 

Address  of  Trustee  or  Other  Fiduciary: 
no  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Trust  holdings: 

Beico  Oil  &  Oas  Fund,  Limited  Partner- 
ship. 

East  Hampton  Property,  Land  Interest. 

Loxahatchee  Real  Estate,  Land  Interest. 

T3r8ons  Comer  Property,  Land  Interest. 

Government  Employees  Corp.,  Bonds. 

Government  Employees  Financial  Corp., 
Bonds. 

Royal  Palm  Beach  Colony,  Inc.,  Bonds. 

U.S.  Treasury.  Bonds. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Stocks. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co..  Stocks. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Stocks. 

Bankers  Securities  Corp..  Stocks. 

Belco  Petroleum  Corp.,  Stocks. 

Cenco  Hospital  &  Convalescent  Homes 
Corp.,  Stocks. 

Cenco  Instruments  Corp.,  Stocks. 

Cities  Service  Co.,  Stocks. 

Consolidated  Marbenor  Mines  Ltd.,  Stocks. 

Criterion  Insurance  Co.,  Stocks. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Stocks. 

Equity  Commercial  Corp..  Stocks. 

FU^t  National  City  Bank  Corp..  Stocks. 

Flying  Tiger  Corp.,  Stocks. 

Government  Employees  Financial  Corp.. 
Stocks. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Co.. 
Stocks. 

Government  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Stocks. 

IBM.  Stocks. 

IDB  Bank  Holding,  Stocks. 

Indian  TraU  Ranch,  Inc.,  Stocks. 

Inland  Container  A,  Stocks. 

IMC  Magnetics  Corp..  Stocks. 

Perrage  Properties.  Inc.,  Stocks.       . 

Royal  Palm  Beach  Colony,  Stocks. 

Sherrltt  Gordon  Mines,  Stocks. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  Stocks. 

Southern  Company.  Stocks. 

Telco  Marketing  Service,  Stocks. 

Transaxnerlca  Corp..  Stocks. 

White  Shield  OU  &  Gas,  Stocks. 

Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  Stocks. 

LlABIUTTKS 

Name  of  creditor,  address  of  creditor,  and 
type  of  liahility 

1.  Ida  Javits  Trust,  c/o  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
110  East  46th  Street,  Mew  York,  New  York, 
Ad  vances— unl  Iq  u  Idated . 

2.  First  National  City  Bank.  New  York,  New 
York,  Personal  loan  for  the  renovation  and 
furnishing  of  a  co-op  apartn^ent  at  322  East 
57th  St..  New  York  City. 

3.  First  National  City  Bank.  New  York.  New 
York,  Contingent  liability  of  partnership 
loan  re  Southgate  Associates. 

4.  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Union  Labor 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Equitable  Life  In- 
surance Society,  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Mutual  of  New  York,  Various 
loans  on  life  Insurance  policies  secxured  by 
oaah  surrender  value  of  policies. 


*  Ida  Javits  Trust — beneficial  Interest. 


SCARCE  POOD:  HERE  TO  STAY? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  fundamental  commodity  needed  to 
sustain  human  life  1b,  of  course,  food. 

The  threat  of  food  shortages  here,  or 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Is  therefore  a 
menacing  fact.  Yet,  a  growing  food  crisis 
here  and,  more  graphically  abroad,  has 
been  developing  with  each  passing  year. 

Even  as  food  items  are  beginning  to 
disappear  from  our  Nation's  grocery 
shelves,  famine  and  hunger  are  the 
tragic  companions  to  millions  of  people 
around  the  world.  The  famine  in  West 
Africa — so  long  unnoticed  by  the  inter- 
national community — Is  only  the  most 
recent  example  of  this  growing  crisis  of 
food,  stretching  over  the  years  from  the 
Far  East,  India,  and  Bangladesh,  and 
now  closer  to  home. 

Clearly,  the  question  of  food — its  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  availability — 
will  be  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
decades  ahead,  for  us  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Pood  is  now,  more  than 
ever,  an  international  problem  demand- 
ing  international   solutions.   With   the 
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prospect  of  famine  refugees,  such  as  in 
West  Africa  today,  and  conflicts  over  food 
resources,  such  as  on  the  high  seas  today, 
suggests  that  food  may  also  become  an 
international  security  issue  as  weD. 

Mr.  President,  these  problems  are  re- 
viewed in  an  exceptionally  important 
article  by  Mr.  Lester  R.  Brown.  The  fu- 
ture of  food — of  scarce  food — Is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  I  commend  his  essay 
to  all  Senators  and  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ScABCK  Food:  Hots  To  Stat 
(By  Lester  R.  Brown) 
This  year  has  witnessed  a  dramatic  up- 
surge in  the  world  food  situation,  largely  in 
response  to  global  scarcity  and  rising  food 
commodities — wheat,  rice,  feedgrains  and 
soybeans — have  soared  to  historic  highs  in 
international  markets.  Rationing  has  been  in 
effect  for  at  least  some  foodstuffs  in  three 
of  the  world's  four  most  populous  countries: 
China,  India  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  summer,  food  was  being  airlifted  Into 
several  countries  in  sub-Sahara  Africa  to 
stave  off  fanUne.  India  and  Bangladesh  faced 
critical  food  shortages.  The  United  States 
was  restricting  soybean  exports  in  order  to 
bring  internal  food  prices  down.  Pood  scar- 
city was  affecting  the  entire  world,  rich 
countries  and  poor. 

Within  the  United  States,  those  protesting 
and  boycotting  over  risUig  meat  prices  In  re- 
cent months  hardly  know  whom  to  blame. 
They  are  not  certain  that  supermarketa  bear 
responsibUtty,  they  are  not  convinced  that  it 
is  entirely  the  farmer's  fault,  and  they  are 
not  sure  who  the  middleman  is. 

What  most  Americans  have  never  stopped 
to  ask  Is  whether  we,  as  consumers  and  par- 
ente.  might  in  any  way  be  responsible  for  the 
soaring  meat  prices.  As  average  American 
consumers,  we  have  increased  our  per  capita 
beef  consumption  from  66  pounds  a  year  In 
IMO  to  117  pounds  in  1972.  Meanwhile,  as 
parents,  many  of  us  have  borne  far  more 
chUdren  than  needed  to  replace  ourselves, 
expanding  our  popuUtion  by  67  per  cent  diu-- 
ing  thU  same  period.  Altogether,  our  na- 
tional beef  consiunptlon  tripled,  making  us 
a  leading  beef  importer. 

For  Americans,  soaring  food  prices  and  the 
prospect  of  sometimes  empty  meat  cotinters 
In  the  months  ahead  has  come  as  a  shock. 
If  there  was  any  sector  of  our  economy  which 
we  thought  was  invulnerable,  it  was  the  ca- 
pacity of  U.S.  agriculture  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  an  adequate  supply  of  low-cost 
food.  Suddenly  this  is  no  longer  possible. 

A  dollar  devalued  by  as  much  as  a  third 
over  the  past  20  months  against  major  cur- 
rencies such  as  the  German  mark  and  Japa- 
nese yen  is  enabling  two-thirds  of  a  bUllon 
high-income  consumers  in  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan  to  compete  very  success- 
fully for  our  domestically  produced  agricul- 
tural raw  matariaU.  Had  the  admUilstratlon 
been  willing  earlier  to  reduce  the  scale  of 
our  vast  dollar-draining  mUltary  establish- 
ment abroad  or  to  meaningfully  address  the 
energy  crisis  at  home  by  curbing  demand 
through  such  actions  as  reducUig  the  size 
of  automobiles,  much  of  the  decline  in  the 
dollar's  value  could  have  been  avoided.  In- 
action on  these  fronta  is  now  taking  ita  toll 
at  the  supermarket  checkout  coimter. 

At  the  global  level,  the  news  media  have 
drawn  attention  to  several  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  food  scarcities  of  1973.  Among 
these  are  the  poor  rice  harvest  In  Asia,  the 
shortfall  in  the  Soviet  wheat  crop,  and  the 
temporary  disappearance  of  the  anchovies  off 
the  coast  of  Peru  for  several  months  In  late 
1972  and  early  1973.  But  these  are  to  some 


extent  at  least,  short-term  factors,  and  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obactire  other, 
more  fundamental  long-term  trends  and 
forces  that  are  altering  the  nature  and  di- 
mensions of  the  world  food  problem. 

POPtTLATION  AND  AITI.T7ZNCB 

During  the  1960s  the  world  food  problem 
was  perceived  as  a  food/population  problem, 
a  race  between  food  and  people.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  observers  anxiously  compared 
rates  of  mcrease  in  food  production  with 
those  of  population  growth  to  see  If  any 
progress  was  being  made.  Throughout  most 
of  the  decade  it  was  nip  and  tuck.  During 
the  1970s  rapid  global  population  growth 
continues  to  generate  demand  for  more  food, 
but,  In  addition,  rising  affluence  is  emerging 
as  a  major  new  claimant  on  world  food  re- 
sources. HistoricaUy,  there  was  only  one  im- 
portant source  of  growth  in  world  demand 
for  food;  now  there  are  two. 

At  the  global  level,  population  growth  Is 
stUl  the  dominant  cause  of  an  increasing 
demand  for  food.  Expandmg  at  nearly  2  per 
cent  per  year,  world  population  wlU  double 
in  little  more  than  a  generation.  Merely 
maintaining  cturent  per  capita  consumption 
levels  will  therefore  require  a  doubling  of 
food  production  over  the  next  generation. 

The  effect  of  rising  affluence  on  the  world 
demand  for  food  is  perhaps  best  understood 
by  examining  iU  effect  on  requirements  for 
cereals,  which  dominate  the  world  food  econ- 
omy. Consumed  directly,  cereals  provide  63 
per  cent  of  man's  food  energy  supply.  Con- 
sumed mdlrectly  in  the  form  of  livestock 
products  they  provide  a  sizable  share  of  the 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  crop 
remainder.  In  resource  terms,  cereals  occupy 
area. 

In  the  poor  countries,  the  annual  avaU- 
abUity  of  grain  per  person  averages  only 
about  400  pounds  a  year.  Nearly  all  of  this 
small  amount,  roughly  a  pound  a  day,  must 
be  consumed  directly  to  meet  minimum  en- 
ergy needs.  Little  can  be  spared  for  conver- 
sion into  animal  protein. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  per  cap- 
ita grain  utUlEatlon  Is  currently  approach- 
ing a  ton  a  year.  Of  this  total,  only  about  150 
pounds  are  consumed  directly  in  the  form 
of  bread,  pastries  and  breakfast  cereals.  The 
remainder  is  consumed  indirectly  in  the  form 
of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  The  agricultural  re- 
sources— land,  water,  fertUlzer — required  to 
support  an  average  North  American  are  near- 
ly five  times  those  of  the  average  Indian. 
Nigerian  or  Colombian. 

Throughout  the  world,  per  capita  grain  re- 
quirements rise  with  income.  The  amount  of 
grain  constuned  directly  rises  until  per  capita 
income  approaches  (500  a  year,  and  then  be- 
gins to  decline,  eventuaUy  leveling  off  at 
about  160  pounds.  The  total  amount  of  grain 
consumed  directly  and  indirectly,  however, 
continues  to  rise  rapidly  as  per  capita  income 
climbs.  As  yet  no  nation  appears  to  have 
reached  a  level  of  affluence  where  ita  per 
capita  grain  requiremente  have  stopped 
rising. 

There  is  now  a  northern  tier  of  Industrial 
countries — Including  Scandinavia.  Western 
Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan — whose  dietary  hablte  more  or  less  i^- 
proximate  those  of  the  United  States  in  1940. 
As  Incomes  continue  to  rise  In  this  group 
of  countries  containing  some  two-thirds  of 
a  billion  people,  a  sizable  share  of  the  addi- 
tional Income  is  being  converted  into  de- 
mand for  livestock  producte.  particularly 
beef.  Many  of  these  countries,  such  as  Japan 
and  those  In  Western  Europe,  are  densely 
populated.  Others— the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample— suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
Most  lack  the  capacity  to  satisfy  the  growth 
in  demand  for  livestock  producte  entirely 
from  Indigenous  resources.  As  a  result  they 
are  Importing  Increasing  amounts  of  live- 
stock products  or  of  feedgrains  and  soybeans 


with  which  to  expand  their  livestock  produc- 
tion. 

Throughout  the  poor  countries,  population 
growth  accounte  for  most  of  the  year-to-year 
growth  in  the  demand  for  food.  At  best  only 
very  limited  progress  is  being  made  in  raising 
per  capita  consumption.  In  the  more  affluent 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  rising  incomes 
account  for  most  of  the  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  food. 

LAND   AND    WATXI 

As  world  demand  climbs  due  to  these  two 
factors,  we  face  several  important  constrainta 
in  our  efforts  to  expand  global  food  produc- 
tion. The  traditional  approach  to  increasing 
production — expanding  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation— ^has  only  limited  scope  for  the  fu- 
ture. Indeed,  some  parte  of  the  world  face 
a  net  reduction  In  agricultural  land  because 
of  the  growth  in  competing  uses,  such  as  in> 
dustrlal  development,  recreation,  transpor- 
tation and  residential  development.  Pew 
countries  have  well-defined  land  use  policies 
that  protect  agrlc\Utural  land  from  other 
uses.  In  the  United  States,  farmland  has  been 
used  Indiscriminately  for  other  purposes  with 
little  thought  to  the  possible  long-term  con- 
sequences. 

Some  more  densely  populated  countries, 
such  as  Japan  and  several  in  Western  Ehirope, 
have  been  experiencing  a  reduction  in  the 
land  used  for  crop  production  for  the  past 
few  decades.  This  trend  is  continiUng  and 
may  well  accelerate.  Other  parte  of  the 
world,  including  particularly  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, the  Middle  East,  North  Africa, 
the  Caribbean,  Central  America  and  the 
Andean  countries,  are  losing  disturbingly 
large  acreages  of  cropland  each  year  because 
of  severe  erosion. 

The  avaUabUity  of  arable  land  is  impor- 
tant, but  perhaps  even  more  important  in 
the  future  wUl  be  the  avallabUity  of  water. 
In  many  regions  of  the  world,  fertile  land 
is  avaUable  if  water  can  be  found  to  make 
it  produce. 

Tet  most  of  the  rivers  that  lend  them- 
selves to  damming  and  to  Irrigation  have  al- 
ready been  developed.  Further  efforte  to  ex- 
pand fresh  water  suppUes  for  agricultural 
purposes  will  Increasingly  focus  on  such 
techniques  as  the  diversion  of  rivers  (as  in 
the  Soviet  Union),  desalting  sea  water  and 
the  manipulation  of  ralnfaU  patterns. 

Another  disturbing  question  Is  the  extent 
to  which  the  trend  of  rising  per-acre  yields 
of  cereals  in  the  more  advanced  coiuitrles 
can  be  sustained.  In  some  countries,  increases 
in  per-acre  yields  are  beginning  to  slow 
down,  and  the  capital  Investmente  required 
for  each  additional  increase  may  now  start 
to  climb  sharply.  In  agrlciUturally  advanced 
countries,  such  as  Japan,  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  Improv- 
ing production  for  some  crops  is  rising.  For 
example,  raising  yields  of  corn  in  the  United 
States  from  90  to  100  bushels  per  acre  re- 
quires much  more  nitrogen  than  was  needed 
to  raise  yields  from  50  to  60  biishels. 

What  impact  the  energy  orisls  wUl  have  on 
food  production  coste  and  trends  remains 
to  be  seen.  With  a  substantial  rise  in  the 
cost  of  energy,  farmers  engaged  in  high- 
energy  agriculture,  as  in  the  United  States. 
wlU  tend  to  use  less,  thus  perhaps  reducing 
future  production  increases  below  current 
expectations.  Rising  coste  will  affect  not  only 
gasoline  for  tractors  but  other  basic  items. 
Nitrogen  fertilizer,  for  instance,  often  uses 
natural  gas  as  a  raw  material,  and  energy 
is  one  of  the  donUnant  coste  In  ite  manu- 
facture. 

BEET   AND   SOYBEANS 

In  looking  ahead  one  must  be  particularly 
concerned  about  the  difficulties  In  expanding 
the  supply  of  world  protein  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected rapid  growth  In  demand. 

One  Important  source  of  protein  Is  beef. 
Efforte  to  increase  its  supply  have  run  into 
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two  problems:  First,  agrlcniltiiral  scientists 
have  not  been  able  to  devise  any  commer- 
cially usable  means  of  getting  more  than  one 
calf  per  cow  per  year.  For  every  animal  that 
goes  Into  tbe  beef  production  process,  one 
adult  must  be  fed  and  otherwise  maintained 
for  a  full  year.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  proq>ect  of  an  Imminent  breakthrough 
on  this  front. 

The  other  problem  Is  that  the  grazing 
capacity  of  much  of  tbe  world's  pasture  land 
Is  now  rather  fully  utilized.  This  Is  true,  for 
example,  In  the  VS.  Great  Plains,  In  East 
Africa  and  in  parts  of  Australia.  Most  of  the 
Industrial  countries  In  which  beef  consxunp- 
tlon  Is  expanding  rapidly,  from  Ireland 
through  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  are  un- 
able to  meet  all  the  growth  in  demand  from 
their  own  resources.  Either  some  of  the  beef, 
or  the  feedgralns  and  soybeans  to  produce 
It,  must  be  Imported. 

Soybeans  are  a  second  major  protein 
source  which  has  thus  far  defied  the  efforts 
of  -scientists  to  achieve  a  production  break- 
through. A  major  source  of  high-quality  pro- 
tein for  livestock  and  poultry  throughout 
much  of  the  world,  soybeans  are  consumed 
directly  as  food  by  more  than  a  bUllon  peo- 
ple throughout  densely  populated  East  Asia. 
They  have  become  the  leading  export  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States,  surptwslng  export 
sales  of  wheat,  corn  and  high-technology 
items  such  as  electronic  computers. 

In  the  United  States,  which  now  produces 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  soybean  crop  and 
supplies  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  soy- 
beans entering  the  world  market,  soybean 
yields  per  acre  have  increased  by  about  I  per 
cent  per  year  since  1950;  corn  yields,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  Increased  by  nearly  4  per- 
cent per  year.  One  reason  why  soybean  yields 
have  not  climbed  very  rapidly  Is  that  the  soy- 
bean, being  a  legume  with  a  buUt-ln  nitro- 
gen supply.  Is  not  very  responsive  to  nitro- 
gen fertilizer. 

The  way  the  United  States  produces  more 
soybeans  is  by  planting  more  soybean  acre- 
age. CToae  to  85  per  cent  of  the  dramatic 
four-fold  increase  in  the  U.8.  soybean  crop 
since  1960  has  come  from  expanding  the  ar«a 
devoted  to  It.  As  long  as  there  was  ample 
Idled  cropland  avaUable,  this  did  not  pose  a 
problem,  but  If  this  cropland  reserve  con- 
tlnuea  to  diminish  or  disappears  entirely, 
it  could  create  serious  global  supply  prob- 
lems. 

DEPLETED    OCEANS 

A  third  major  protein  source  Is  the  earth's 
oceans.  From  1950  to  1968  the  world  flah 
catch  reached  a  new  record  each  year,  tripling 
from  31  mUlion  tons  to  63  mUlion  tons.  The 
average  annual  increase  in  the  catch  of 
nearly  5  per  cent,  which  far  exceeded  the 
annual  rate  of  world  population  growth, 
greatly  Increased  the  average  supply  of  ma- 
rine protein  per  person. 

Then  suddenly,  in  1969,  the  long  period  of 
8\i8Ulned  growth  was  Interrupted  by  a  de- 
cline In  the  catch,  since  then,  it  has  been 
fluctuating  rather  unpredictably,  whUe  the 
amount  of  time  and  money  expended  to 
bring  in  the  catch  continues  to  rise  every 
year.  Many  marine  biologists  now  feel  that 
the  global  catch  of  table-grade  fish  is  at  or 
near  the  maximum  sustainable  level.  A  large 
number  of  the  30  or  so  leading  species  of 
commercial -grade  flah  may  currently  be  over- 
flahed— that  is,  stocks  wlU  not  sustain  even 
the  current  level  of  catch. 

The  1971  catch  of  69  mUUon  tons  amounted 
to  nearly  40  pounds  of  live  weight  a  person 
throughout  the  world.  Of  this  catch  roughly 
60  per  cent  was  table-grade  fish,  the  remain- 
der consisting  of  Inferior  species  used  for 
manufacturing  fish  meal,  which  in  turn  is 
used  In  poultry  and  hog  feed  in  the  indus- 
trial countries. 

The  world's  major  source  of  fish  meal  is  the 
anchovy  stock  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  Peru  has 


supplied  nearly  two-thirds  of  world  flab  meal 
exports  in  recent  years.  Last  year's  disappear- 
ance of  the  anchovies,  at  first  regarded  as  a 
temporary,  recurring  natural  phenomenon. 
Is  now  being  viewed  with  considerable  alarm 
by  many  biologists.  There  are  growing  Indi- 
cations that  the  stock  has  been  seriously 
damaged  by  over-fishing. 

If,  as  now  seems  probable,  the  globcJ  fish 
catch  does  not  continue  rising  In  the  next 
decades  as  It  did  during  the  last  two,  tbe 
pressures  on  land-based  protein  sources  can 
be  expected  to  increase  substantially. 

Although  there  are  still  substantial  op- 
portunities for  further  expanding  the  world's 
protein  supply,  it  now  seems  likely  that  the 
supply  of  animal  protein  wUl  lag  behind 
growth  In  demand  for  some  time  to  come, 
resulting  In  significantly  higher  prices  for 
livestock  products  during  the  19708  than 
prevailed  during  the  19608.  We  may  be  wit- 
nessing the  transformation  of  the  world  pro- 
tein market  from  a  buyer's  market  to  a  sell- 
er's market,  much  as  the  world  energy  mar- 
ket has  been  transformed  over  the  past  few 
years. 

DwnrouNo  axsEBVEs 

Since  World  War  II  the  world  has  been 
fortunate  to  have.  In  effect,  two  major  food 
reserves:  grain  leserves  In  the  principal  ex- 
porting countries  and  cropland  Idled  under 
farm  programs,  virtually  all  of  it  In  the 
United  States. 

Grain  reserves.  Including  substantial  quan- 
tities of  both  foodgralns  and  feedgralns. 
are  most  commonly  measured  In  terms  of 
carryover  stocks — the  amount  in  storage  at 
the  time  the  new  crop  begins  to  come  In. 
World  carryover  stocks  are  concentrated  In 
a  few  of  the  principal  exporting  countries — 
namely  the  United  States.  Canada,  Australia 
and  Argentina. 

Since  1960,  world  grain  reserves  have  fluc- 
tuated from  a  high  of  168  million  metric 
tons  to  a  low  of  about  100  million  metric 
tons.  When  reserves  drop  to  100  million  tons, 
severe  shortages  and  strong  upward  price 
pressures  develop.  Although  100  mUIion  tons 
appears  to  be  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain. 
It  represents  a  mere  7  per  cent  of  annual 
world  grain  consumption,  a  perilously  thin 
buffer  against  the  vagaries  of  weather  or 
plant  diseases.  As  world  consumption  ex- 
pands, so  should  the  size  of  the  working  re- 
serves, but  the  trend  over  the  past  decade  has 
been  for  reserves  to  dwindle  while  consump- 
tion has  climbed. 

In  addition,  one-seventh  of  VS.  cropland, 
or  roughly  60  million  acres  out  of  380  mU- 
lion. has  been  idled  under  farm  programs 
for  the  past  dozen  years  or  so.  Though  not 
as  quickly  avaUable  as  the  grain  iwerves. 
most  of  this  acreage  can  be  brought  bri&  into 
production  within  12  to  18  months  oOce  the 
decision  Is  made  to  do  so. 

In  recent  years  tbe  need  to  draw  down 
grain  reserves  and  to  dip  Into  the  reserve  of 
Idled  cropland  has  occurred  with  increasing 
frequency.  This  first  happened  diu^g  the 
food  crisis  years  of  1966  and  1967  when  world 
grain  reserves  were  reduced  to  a  dangerously 
low  level  and  the  United  States  brought 
back  into  production  a  small  portion  of  tbe 
60  miUlon  Idle  acres.  Again  in  1971,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  com  blight,  the  United  States 
both  drew  down  Its  grain  reserves  and  again 
brought  a  portion  of  the  Idled  acreage  back 
Into  production.  This  year,  in  response  to 
growing  food  scarcities,  world  grain  reserves 
once  more  declined,  and  the  United  States 
dipped  much  deeper  Into  Its  Idled  cropland, 
permitting  at  least  two-thirds  to  come  back 
into  production. 

Now,  even  with  the  prospect  of  record  har- 
vests of  wheat,  com  and  soybeans  in  the 
United  States  and  a  good-to-very-good  cereal 
harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union,  It  does  not  I4>- 
pear  that  depleted  world  grain  reserves  wiU 
be  rebuUt  much,  if  at  aU,  this  year. 


A  WOKLO  FOOO  BANK 


If  world  food  reserves  become  chronlcaUy 
low  and  Idle  VS.  cropland  dwindles  or  dis- 
appears, the  result  may  weU  be  very  volatUe 
world  prices  for  the  Important  food  com- 
modities. It  already  Is  clear  that  a  25-year 
era  of  remarkably  stable  world  prices  for  the 
principal  temperate  zone  crops,  based  on 
VS.  commodity  support  levels,  has  come  to 
an  end. 

The  situation  could  bec(Mne  even  more 
traumatic  for  consumers  throughout  tbe 
world  if  North  America,  on  which  the  world 
has  become  progressively  more  dependent  for 
its  food  supplies  d\u-ing  this  same  postwar 
period,  should  experience  a  prolonged 
drought  of  several  years  during  the  1970'B. 
There  has  been  such  a  drought  roughly  every 
20  years  since  weather  records  were  begun 
after  the  ClvU  War.  The  most  recent  drought 
period,  in  the  early  19508,  was  not  especlaUy 
severe,  but  the  preceding  one  brought  on  the 
Dust  Bowl  crisis  of  tbe  19308. 

The  prospect  of  an  emerging  chronic  glo- 
bal scarcity  of  food  caUs  for  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  proposal  by  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
ciUture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
for  an  internationally  managed  world  food 
bank  as  a  means  of  maintaining  some  sem- 
blance of  order  and  stabUlty  In  the  world 
food  economy.  Just  as  the  U.S.  dollar  can  no 
longer  serve  as  the  foimdatlon  of  Interna- 
tional monetary  sjrstem,  so  VS.  agriculture 
may  no  longer  have  sufficient  excess  capacity 
to  ensure  reasonable  stabUlty  in  the  world 
food  economy. 

A  world  reserve  could  be  buUt  up  in  times 
of  relative  abundance  and  drawn  down  ta 
times  of  acute  scarcity.  In  effect,  the  cushion 
that  surplus  American  agrlcultiu-al  capacity 
has  provided  for  a  generation  woiUd  be  pro- 
vided at  least  partially  by  a  world  food  bank. 
A  system  of  global  food  reserves  would  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  price  stabUlty  In  the  world 
food  economy  that  would  be  In  the  self-In- 
terest of  aU  nations.  It  also  would  provide 
assurance  against  famine  In  the  densely  pop- 
ulated low-Income  countries  after  a  poor 
crop  year — an  assiu-ance  the  affluent  nations 
may  be  less  able  to  provide  In  the  futvtre  if 
the  current  system  of  autonomous,  nationally 
oriented  planning  Is  allowed  to  continue 
without  modification. 

There  Is  a  slmUarly  iirgent  need  to  evolve 
a  cooperative  global  approach  to  the  man- 
agement of  oceanic  fisheries.  FaUure  to  do 
this  wUl  result  In  a  continuing  depletion  of 
stocks,  a  reduction  in  catch,  and  soaring  sea- 
food prices  that  wUl  make  those  of  the  early 
1970s  seem  modest  by  comparison.  It  Is  In  this 
context  that  we,  as  consumers,  have  a  direct 
stake  in  the  UJ^.-sponsored  conference  later 
this  year  In  Santiago. 

TKE  DEVKIX>Pl<Xirr  LANDS 

Over  the  long  run,  the  key  to  coping  with 
world  food  scarcity  lies  in  the  devrioplng 
countries.  It  is  here  that  the  population 
pressures  are  most  severe  and  furthest  from 
scdutlon;  It  Is  here  also  that  the  unused  po- 
tential for  expanding  food  production  Is  the 
greatest. 

On  the  population  front,  current  trends 
make  possible  the  stabilizing  and  eventual 
halting  of  growth  In  the  Industrial  countries. 
In  tbe  poor  countries,  however.  It  wUl  be 
much  more  dUBcult  to  achieve  popvilatlon 
StabUlty.  For  one  thing,  history  shows  that 
birth  rates  do  not  usually  decline  unless  there 
Is  Improvement  In  weU-belng — a  reasonable 
standard  of  living,  an  asswed  food  supply, 
a  reduced  Infant  mortality  rate,  literacy,  and 
health  services. 

In  short.  It  may  well  be  in  the  self-interest 
of  affluent  societies,  such  as  the  United  States, 
to  launch  an  attack  on  global  poverty,  not 
only  to  narrow  the  economic  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  nations,  but  also  to  meet  the  basic 
social  needs  of  people  throughout  the  world 
In  an  effort  to  provide  Incentives  for  lowering 
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birth  rates.  Population-induced  pressures  on 
the  global  food  sun>ly  wiU  continue  to  in- 
crease if  substantial  economic  and  social 
progress  Is  not  made.  PopxUatlons  that  double 
every  24  years — as  many  are  doing  In  poor 
nations — multiply  16-fold  Ui  scarcely  three 
generations! 

The  United  States  could  also  lead  an  en- 
larged effort  to  expand  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply by  concentrating  on  the  unexplolted 
potential  of  the  developing  countries.  A  bi- 
partisan proposal  Introduced  In  Congress  last 
month  would  do  this  by  restructuring  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
Increasing  by  half  the  support  It  provides  for 
agricultural  and  rural  development. 

Although  the  Introduction  of  new  wheat 
and  rice  varieties  has  Increased  production 
substantially  In  many  developing  countries, 
the  Jump  in  per-acre  yields  appears  dramatic 
largely  because  their  yields  traditionally  have 
been  so  far  below  their  potential.  But  today 
rice  yields  per  acre  in  India  and  Nigeria  stUl 
are  only  one-third  those  of  Japan;  corn  yields 
in  ThaUand  and  BrazU  are  less  than  one- 
third  those  of  the  United  States.  Large  in- 
creases in  food  supply  are  possible  In  these 
countries  at  far  less  cost  than  In  agrlcultur- 
aUy  advanced  nations  If  farmers  are  given  the 
necessary  economic  Incentives  and  resources. 

Concentrating  efforts  on  expanding  food 
production  in  the  poor  countries  could  re- 
duce the  pressure  on  world  food  prices,  create 
additional  employment  In  countries  where 
continuously  rising  unemployment  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  political  stability,  and  raise 
Income  and  improve  nutrition  for  the  poorest 
portion  of  humanity — the  people  living  in 
niral  areas  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  urgency  of  the  food  problem  Is  under- 
scored by  Increasingly  frequent  reports  of 
starvation  In  sub-Sahara  Africa  and  of  food 
riots  in  Asia.  Assuring  adequate  food  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices  may  now  be  pos- 
sible only  through  International  cooperation. 
The  disappearance  of  surplus  food  stocks  and 
the  return  of  Idled  cropland  to  production 
has  removed  the  cushions  that  once  existed 
as  partial  Insurance  against  catastrophe  for 
the  poor  and  skyrocketing  prices  for  the  rich. 


ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  House  passed  their  version  of  the 
right-of-way  bill  which  among  other 
things  clears  the  way  for  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  to  bring  Alaska  oil  to  the  lower 
48.  Numerous  facts  and  figures  were  pre- 
sented and  the  history  of  this  pipeline 
was  discussed  extensively  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  matter.  In  my  study  of  the 
bill,  I  met  with  nimierous  groups,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  every  major  en- 
vironmental organization.  Just  as  the  en- 
vironment is  an  ever  present  issue  of  con- 
cern in  my  own  State  of  Colorado  so  also 
was  the  environment  a  concern  for  those 
who  worked  diligently  on  this  project.  I 
have  recently  read  an  interesting  article 
which,  I  believe,  clearly  sets  forth  the  en- 
vironmental developments  on  the  pipe- 
line luid  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  my  colleagues.  1,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  The  article  was  written  by 
Esther  T.  De'mtt  and  Donald  W.  Hood 
of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Science  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  and  appeared  in  the 
May-June,  1973  Issue  of  Sea  Frontiers,  a 
publication  of  the  International  Ocean- 
ographic  Foundation.  I  commend  the 
authors  for  their  interesting  and  in- 
formative item. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

On.  nr  Colo  S'roaAOX 
(By  Esther  T.  DeWltt  and  Donald  W.  Hood) 

The  1968  discovery  of  oU  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
on  the  Arctic  coast  by  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  and  Exxon  Company,  VSJl.  (then 
Humboldt  Co.)  set  off  a  "black  gold"  rush 
unequaUed  In  modem  history.  The  rush  vras 
not  from  Individual  miners  and  prospectors 
carrying  their  supplies  on  foot  or  horseback 
as  they  did  at  ChlUcoot  Pass  in  the  early  1900s, 
however,  but  by  giant  oU  companies  ship- 
ping derricks,  pipe,  mud  and  aU  other  sup- 
plies by  the  four-engined  Herculea  workhorse 
of  modem  transportation  and  by  barges  saU- 
Ing  through  the  Bering  Strait  to  catch  the 
brief  c^>en-lce  period  of  July  and  August. 
For  a  short  space  of  time  from  October,  1968, 
to  May,  1969,  the  Fairbanks  airport  was  han- 
dling more  airfreight  than  any  other  U.S. 
airport.  As  many  as  12  Herca  were  flying 
Palrbanks-Prudhoe  Bay  and  back  every  three 
hours,  on  a  round-the-clock  schedule,  to  de- 
liver over  270,000  tons  of  freight  to  the  North 
Slope. 

After  this  frenzied  period  and  the  $900 
miUlon  lease  sale  was  over,  little  has  hap- 
pened on  the  North  Slope.  AU  Interests  are 
waiting.  They  are  waiting  for  the  Impact 
statement,  waiting  for  a  Department  of  In- 
terior decision,  waiting  for  court  decisions  on 
litigation  by  environmental  groups,  and 
waiting  for  Congress  to  change  the  right-of- 
way  leasing  law.  Waiting— no  one  knows  how 
long! 

CLAIMS  or  DISCOVEBT 

Research  of  oU  In  Alaska  is  fascinating  and 
frustrating.  Each  man  who  viewed  the  "oU 
lake"  on  Cape  Simpson  claims  to  have  been 
the  first,  and  with  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion in  the  18008,  this  is  understandable. 
The  earileet  record  seems  to  credit  Thomas 
Simpson,  an  explorer  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  walked  the  Arctic  coast  from 
1836  to  1839.  Mr.  Simpson  was  well-known 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  topographic  maps  of 
the  area,  which  were  the  only  maps  untu  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  crews  began  to  arrive 
in  the  early  19008. 

Another  oU  discoverer,  WUllam  Van  Valln, 
was  a  teacher  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion at  Walnwrlght.  who  drove  his  team  of 
reindeer  660  miles  north  to  look  for  the  lake 
of  oU.  He  found  It  and  filed  a  claim  on  the 
west  shore  of  Smith  Bay.  His  diaries  do  not 
teU  if  he  proved  up  his  claim  ($200  assess- 
ment work  is  required  each  year),  but  when 
President  Harding  established  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4  in  February.  1923.  Van 
Valln's  claim  was  included. 

Charlie  Brower  of  SO  Years  Below  Zero  fame 
and  Pat  Grey  found  the  lake  at  Cape  Simpson 
in  1886  whUe  hunting  game  for  their  whaling 
ship  crew.  They  reported  that  they  had  found 
oU  bubbling  from  the  ground  like  a  spring. 

U.8.  Geological  Survey  bulletins,  reports, 
and  professional  papers  show  oU  seepage  first 
reported  In  1911.  They  claim  the  first  white 
man  to  see  the  oU  was  Alexander  Malcolm 
(Sandy)  Smith  In  1917.  Records  are  so  widely 
scattered  and  Incomplete  that  historians  wUl 
flnd^  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  establish 
the  Wit  discovery. 

The  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company, 
formerly  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System,  Is 
a  consortium  of  the  participating  oil  com- 
panies. This  organization  faces  a  major  proj- 
ect of  encountermg  and  attempting  to  cc^>e 
with  all  of  the  arctic  phenomena,  legal  rul- 
ings, conservationists,  preservationists,  op- 
portunists. Congressional  opposition,  and  the 
new  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
signed  in  law  January  1,  1970. 

Statistically  there  are  686,000  square  mUes 
In  Alaska,  of  which  only  a  hundredth  of  one 


percent  would  be  required  by  the  pipeline 
project.  The  pipeline  wUl  be  789  mUes  long, 
48  inches  in  diameter,  with  641  of  the  mUes 
across  federal  lands:  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  oU  comes  hot 
from  the  weU.  There  will  be  a  loss  of  wellhead 
temperature  before  the  pipeline  receives  the 
oU.  The  pipeline  wUl  be  designed  to  operate 
at  a  maximum  temperature  of  146'*  F. 

THE  OXrrSTANDINO  DANOEKS 

Summaries  of  the  dangers  Involved  in  tbe 
pipeline  are  presented  in  the  VS.  Department 
of  Interior's  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  Propoted  Trana-Alaska  Pipeline, 
six  volumes  prepared  by  a  special  inter- 
agency task  force  for  the  Federal  task  force 
on  Alaskan  oU  development.  1972;  the  three 
volumes  A  Study  of  the  Economic  and  Socio- 
logical Impact  of  Construction  and  Initial 
Operation  of  the  Trana-AUuka  Pipeline  by 
Mathematical  Sciences  Northwest;  and  En- 
vironfnental  Studies  of  Port  Valdee,  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute  of  Marine  Science, 
University  of  Alaska,  and  many  others. 

The  outstanding  dangers  attendant  with 
the  proposed  pipeline  project  are:  ballast 
pumping  and  spills  from  ships;  the  pipeline 
crossing  earthquake  fault  zones;  the  old 
problem  of  permaforst;  and  the  terrestrial 
mammals  Involved  with  the  pipeline  (migra- 
tion patterns,  lambing  areas,  etc.). 

SPnXAGE    AND    BALLAST    FT7MPINC 

The  Environmental  Impact  Statement  sug- 
gests that  the  first  of  these  dangers,  that 
arising  from  ballast  pumping  and  spillage  at 
sea,  can  be  minimized  by  modern  equipment, 
new  designs,  engineering  precautions,  and 
computer  and  other  controls. 

In  1971,  a  blU  to  prevent  ballast  pumping 
Into  Alaska's  coastal  waters  became  law:  "No 
vessel  may  take  on  petroleimi  or  by-products 
unless  it  arrives  without  having  discharged 
ballast  at  sea  during  the  period  of  time  fr<Mn 
departure  to  arrival  at  a  port  in  the  state." 
This  same  law  established  a  standard  of 
maximlum  60  parts  per  mlUlon  (ppm)  of  oU 
residue  to  be  discharged  to  water  courses,  a 
control  measure  that  the  federal  government 
vaUdated  and  accepted.  Strict  UablUty  for 
the  discharge  of  hazardous  substances  Into 
natural  waters  was  also  estabUshed.  The 
Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation has  filed  Its  first  suit  based  on  this 
law. 

The  facility  to  be  buUt  at  Valdez  is  de- 
signed to  limit  the  possiblUty  of  splUage 
during  pumping  operations  between  ship  and 
shore.  Stringently  enforced  regulations 
should  help  prevent  any  splUage  According 
to  authorities  who  made  predictions,  an  esti- 
mated 3.2  to  26  barrels  per  day  would  be 
^>Uled  in  the  Port  of  Valdez.  These  predic- 
tions are  of  questionable  value,  as  indicated 
in  the  statement  Itself:  "The  threats  can- 
not be  accurately  predicted  in  terms  of  oU 
loss  frequency,  location,  or/volume  due  to 
the  complexities  of  the  systems,  the  variable 
and  the  projection  bases  involved."  It  also 
states  "The  marine  tanker  system  is  variable 
In  the  degree  to  which  they  can  be  quan- 
tified and  predicted." 

University  of  Alaska  scientists  have  been 
collecting  data  to  predict  tbe  effect  of  treated 
oil-tanker  ballast  water  on  the  ecosystem  of 
Port  Valdez.  This  scientific  background  wlU 
provide  a  basis  for  monitoring  and  regulating 
the  environmental  Impact  of  an  operational 
oil  terminal. 

Considering  that  oxygen  is  suppUed  from 
the  atmosphere  and  photosynthesis  and  that 
the  port  fiushes  with  Prince  WlUlam  Sound, 
there  appears  to  be  Uttle  reason  for  concern 
over  oxygen  depletion  In  the  water  column 
from  the  ballast  treatment  facility.  In  addi- 
tion, physical  parameters  and  density  profiles 
taken  diulng  this  study  indicate  that  Port 
Valdez  water  undergoes  complete  horizontal 
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mixing.  Vertical  mixing  is  extensive  In  win- 
ter, when  the  system  is  estimated  to  flush 
every  40  days.  During  the  other  seasons, 
flushing  appears  to  occur  at  least  every  100 
days. 

There  is  no  practical  evidence  or  theo- 
retical basis  for  expecting  that  petroleum 
contaminants  added  to  the  water  through  the 
ballast  outfall  would  accumulate  In  the  water 
column  over  those  levels  achieved  by  Initial 
dilutions.  The  engineering  design  will  in- 
sure a  ballast  water  concentration  of  0.1  to 
0.5  ppm  oil  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  the 
outfall.  Natural  mixing  will  further  dilute 
the  values  tenfold  In  a  distance  not  exceed- 
ing a  half  mile.  Since  biological  data  Indicate 
that  an  oil  concentration  of  less  than  0.06 
ppm  causes  little  or  no  effect  to  photoeyn- 
thetlc  processes  and  that  oil  is.  In  fact,  food 
for  many  microorganisms,  the  oil  in  port 
waters  derived  from  the  treated  ballast  water 
Is  expected  to  have  a  negligible  biological 
Impact. 

A  PIPELINE  WITH  GIVE 

Alaska  Is  a  geologically  young  area  and 
earthquakes,  the  second  danger,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. Alyeska  Is  aware  of  this  and.  In  areas 
where  significant  movement  Is  predicted,  the 
pipeline  will  be  constructed  utilizing  special 
design  techniques  such  as  a  trapezoidal  zig- 
zag pattern  to  assure  a  maximum  of  "give" 
in  the  line.  The  pipeline  Is  bedng  designed  to 
withstand  the  combined  stresses  from  Inter- 
nal pressure,  thermal  expansion,  and  seismic 
forces.  Reniotely  operable  block  valves  will 
be  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Denali  Fault 
crossing  to  facilitate  isolation  of  that  section 
of  the  line,  should  It  become  necessary. 

The  new  Earth  Resource  Technological 
Satellite  is  taking  infrared  photographs  that 
show  the  true  extent  of  the  faults.  The  pipe 
Is  designed  to  arc  upward  If  the  earth  shifts 
at  the  site  of  the  fault.  The  VS.  Oeologlcal 
Survey  has  completed  Its  seismic  study  of  the 
entire  pipeline  route,  and  these  data  are 
being  used  by  the  Alyeska  design  engineers. 
The  800  acres  for  the  Valdez  terminal  are  un- 
derlaid with  bedrock,  and  the  proposed  struc- 
tures are  designed  to  withstand  earthquakes. 
The  terminal  wUl  be  situated  above  the 
tsunami  level  at  that  location  of  the  Oreat 
Alaskan  Earthquake  of  1064. 

The  pipeline  will  be  continuously  moni- 
tored and  regulated  from  a  control  center  at 
the  Valdez  terminal.  Local  control  can  also  be 
exercised  from  pump  stations.  A  combination 
of  automatic  and  manual  controls  wlU  as- 
sure efllcient  operation  of  the  system  and 
optimum  response  to  all  conditions. 

rsOZZN  LATEXS  IN  THE  EAXTH 

The  thermal  equilibrium  of  pennafroet, 
the  third  danger,  is  of  vital  importance:  yet, 
the  lmp€K:t  of  the  pipeline  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  an  Mctlc  road.  Permafrost  is  an  every- 
day fact  In  many  parts  of  Alaska,  and  biilld- 
Ings,  roods,  airfields,  pipelines,  and  other 
facilities  have  been  successfully  built  and 
managed  on  permafrost  for  many  years. 

The  state  secondary  highway  built  by 
Alyeska  in  1969  from  Llvengood  to  the  Yukon 
River  did  present  some  permafrost  challenges. 
Vertical  bank  cuts  for  the  highway  north 
from  the  Yukon  River  exposed  large  amounts  • 
of  permafrost.  As  the  silt  washed  down  when 
the  Ice  melted.  It  was  carefully  seeded  with 
oats  and  perennial  grasses  to  help  prevent 
erosion.  The  grass  roots  held  the  silt  in  place, 
and  the  tundra  was  down  over  the  bank  in 
three  years,  proving  that  with  help  the 
tundra  can  be  restored.  Miles  of  secondary 
roads  have  been  built  In  Alaska  without  caus- 
ing permafrost  problems. 

The  4-  to  5-foot-thlck  gravel  roads  at  Prud- 
hoe  have  not  caused  the  permafrost  to  thaw. 
Most  of  these  roads  have  been  there  four  to 
five  yean.  They  were  placed  on  t<^  of  the 
tundra  without  disturbing   the   vegetation. 


The  pads  must  Include  adequate  drainage  to 
prevent  scouring  or  slope  failure.  Culverts 
must  be  thawed  early  in  spring,  as  are  the 
state  highway  culverts,  so  ponds  will  not 
form  along  the  road  that  might  melt  the 
underlying  permafrost. 

Alyeska  has  sponsored  many  tests  of  the 
pipe.  The  cold  pli>e  test  at  Barrow  was  to  ob- 
tain Information  about  mechanical  stress  of 
the  pipe  subjected  to  burial  In  permafrost. 
After  three  years'  testing,  the  pipe  showed  no 
significant  defects. 

The  three-year  hot  pipeline  test  In  Pair- 
banks  proved  that  a  mathematical  model  was 
correct  in  the  researchers'  estimation  of  the 
extent  and  rate  of  growth  of  a  thaw  bulb 
around  a  burled,  heated  pipeline.  The  pipe- 
line was  heated  to  160*  P.  with  sensors  in- 
stalled to  monitor  the  melting  permafrost. 
The  thaw  was  as  predicted  by  the  mathema- 
tical model.  The  tests  also  proved  that  the 
permafrost  stabilizes  after  the  mitlal  melt- 
ing, and  that  vegetation  can  be  grown  above 
the  line. 

More  than  6,000  core  samples,  varying  fnxn 
2  to  36  Inches  In  diameter,  have  been  drilled. 
The  samples  are  kept  frozen  and  flown  to  the 
nearest  laboratory,  where  they  are  analyzed 
for  geological  engineering  characteristics  and 
determination  of  permafrost  content.  The 
results  are  forwarded  to  the  Alyeska  design 
section,  where  the  pipeline  is  designed  on  the 
basis  of  the  permafrost  conditions  Indicated. 
Alyeska  Is  continuing  its  soil  sampling  pro- 
gram, making  more  frequent  samples  In  areas 
where  the  more  fragile  conditions  exist. 

In  extremely  dense  Ice  and  silt  areas,  the 
most  difficult  with  which  to  deal,  the  pipe 
will  be  elevated  to  prevent  meltage  and  re- 
sulting erosion.  In  areas  designated  "special 
burial."  the  pipe  will  have  to  be  insulated 
and  burled  with  refrigeration  colls  to  keep 
the  soil  frozen.  Every  precaution  will  be 
taken  to  keep  the  permafrost  disturbance  to 
an  absolute  mmimxmi. 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  If  Alyeska  has 
spent  more  time  and  money  on  the  perma- 
frost problem  or  on  the  terrestrial  animals. 

Himtlng  will  increase  as  access  roads  are 
built.  The  Alaska  game  agencies  wUl  have  to 
establish  and  enforce  more  rigid  hunting 
controls. 

Concern  has  been  voiced  that  the  open  con- 
struction ditch  would  pose  a  hazard  to  larger 
mammals,  which  might  fall  in  and  become 
Injured.  The  trench  will  not  be  open  long 
enough  for  the  animals  to  get  near  it,  how- 
ever, since  the  area  will  be  active  with  oon- 
structloQ  operations.  The  pipe  will  be  laid  as 
quickly  as  the  ditch  Is  avaUable,  since 
Alaska's  short  working  season  necessitates 
close  scheduling. 

The  elevated  pipeline  construction  would 
allow  a  maximum  sustained  clearance  of  8 
feet.  Extensive  studies  commissioned  by 
Alyeska  are  underway  by  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Unit  of  the  University  of  Alaska  to 
determine  mammal  use  of  the  pipeline  over- 
passes and  underpasses.  The  final  summation 
of  the  problem  has  been  stated,  "If  the  cari- 
bou and  other  migrating  animals  will  not  use 
the  passes  as  furnished,  then  we  will  have  to 
bury  the  pipe  or  make  other  provision  to  In- 
sure passage  of  the  animals.  Their  migration 
patterns  will  not  be  substantially  altered." 
The  stipulations  read  that  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  minimize  disturbance  In  Antlgun 
Canyon  durmg  the  lambing  season  of  the 
Dall  sheep.  When  construction  Is  completed 
and  the  equipment  and  workers  are  removed, 
it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  mdlgenous 
animals  will  accept  the  line  as  part  of  the 
landscape  and  will  return  to  their  natural, 
habitat. 

In  final  analysis  of  problems  such  as  mam- 
mal disturbance  and  permafrost,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  authorities  must  agree 


upon  each  mUe  of  the  pipeline  design  befora 
construction  can  start. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  caribou  return  to 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  each  spring  after  hav- 
ing been  himted  for  thousands  of  years  by 
the  Eskimos.  Now  protected  by  enforced 
hunting  controls  (oil  firm  employees  can- 
not hunt;  Eskimos  may),  the  caribou  have 
returned  to  the  extent  that  they  dropped 
an  estimated  1,600  calves  In  the  spring  of 
1072  in  the  surrounding  areas.  ThU  confirms 
that.  If  adequate  hunting  controls  were  ex- 
ercised, the  animals  would  retiirn  to  an  area 
with  oil  wells,  roads,  and  some  traffic. 

MINIMAI.  AOVXBSE  ETFECTS 

Vegetation  must  be  recognized  as  an  addi- 
tional problem.  The  hot-oU  pipeline  test  was 
used  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the 
vegetation.  Blomass  production  In  warmed 
soils  over  the  pipe  was  600  percent  greater 
the  first  season  and  300  percent  greater  the 
second  season  than  in  adjacent,  unheated 
soil -control  areas.  Three  years  of  Intensive 
field  testing  of  hardy,  Introduced  plant 
species  proved  considerably  successful  In  six 
of  the  eight  transect  sites  from  Fairbanks  to 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

The  natural  oil  seeps  at  Cape  Simpson 
have  established  the  fact  that  adverse  effects 
to  terrestrial  and  emergent  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion were  limited  and  were  conspicuous  only 
when  fresh  oil  contacted  foliage.  Revegeta- 
tlon  of  both  active  and  mactlve  flows  was 
apparent. 

It  is  factual  that  oil  and  its  products  do 
kill  vegetation,  and  a  leak  under  pressure 
could  cause  extensive  damage.  One  possibil- 
ity that  has  not  been  explored  Is  the  burn- 
ing of  an  oil  spill  on  the  tundra.  Millions  of 
acres  bum  each  year  In  Alaska  from  light- 
ning flres;  this  land  restores  itself  and  two 
or  three  years  later  offers  better  bunting  of 
some  animals  than  before,  according  to 
biologists  and  native  people. 

In  papers  presented  at  the  1072  Alaska 
Science  Conference,  it  was  reported  that 
some  of  the  experimental  grasses  Introduced 
wUI  take  hold.  Construction  of  the  first  five 
pumping  stations  would  be  done  with  mini- 
mum disruption  of  the  protective  vegetation 
cover  and  thus  ensure  minimal  adverse 
effects. 

Again  discussion  takes  us  back  to  the  same 
point  of  Interest.  If  the  contractor  stays 
within  federal  stipulations  and  supervises 
the  subcontractors  accordingly,  only  very 
small  amounts  of  damage  will  result.  With 
each  danger  acknowledged,  carefully  re- 
searched, and  protection  established.  It  Is 
time  to  move  on.  The  delays  must  be  cleared 
away  and  construction  begun. 

Taxpayers  have  paid  more  than  tlO  million 
for  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement. 
The  oil  companies  have  already  Invested  over 
$360  million  in  project  research  with  no 
returns.  The  sources  of  domestic  oil  are 
limited,  and  the  balance  of  payment  problem 
Is  of  national  concern — due  partially  to 
heavy  oil  and  gas  Import  demands.  The  en- 
ergy problem  Is  critical,  and  national  secu- 
rity is  at  stake. 

There  seems  to  be  no  rational  reason  for 
the  delay.  We  must  take  Immediate  advan- 
tage of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  studied 
projects  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It 
is  time  to  put  Alaskan  oil  on  the  market. 
Americans  have  been  to  the  moon  and  back 
several  times.  We  are  surely  capable  of 
building  a  safe  pipeline  across  the  perma- 
frost and  tundra  of  Alaska. 


AAAS  SCIENCE  AND  MAN  IN  THE 
AMERICAS 

Mr.   MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Paul  Reimers,  Coordinator  of  Informa- 
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tlon  Systems  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
brought  an  excellent  example  of  a  new 
trend  in  hemispheric  solidarity  to  my 
attention.  Recently  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  Mexican  Consejo  Naclonal 
de  Ciencia  y  Technologla  Jointly  spon- 
sored a  2-week  colloqulm  on  science  and 
man  in  the  Americas  in  Mexico  City. 

After  introductory  remarks  by  Dr. 
Glenn  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  AAAS 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Honorable  Luis 
Echeverria,  President  of  Mexico  and  hon- 
orary conference  chairman,  ofiQcially 
opened  the  meeting,  the  second  in  the 
AAAS  125 -year  history  to  be  held  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

So  that  the  conference  would  be  truly 
international,  equal  numbers  of  scientists 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  nations  participated.  Sessions 
were  cochaired  by  a  United  States  and  a 
Mexican  representative.  Simultaneous 
translations  were  provided  at  all  sessions. 
By  these  means,  the  conference  was  not 
dominated  by  one  country  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

The  keynote  speech  delivered  by  Lie. 
Gerardo  Bueno  Zirion,  Director  General 
of  the  Consejo  Naclonal  de  Clencla, 
stressed  that  less  developed  nations  have 
diflBculty  In  using  technology  offered  by 
the  more  developed  nations.  Often  that 
technology  is  too  expensive  to  procure 
and  put  into  production.  Faced  with 
grave  social  and  economic  demands,  it  Is 
difficult  to  free  large  amounts  of  capital 
even  though  the  eventual  return  will 
Justify  expenditures. 

Lie.  3ueno  went  on  to  say  that  tech- 
nology designed  to  save  labor  or  to  sub- 
stitute synthetic  for  natural  materials 
does  not  meet  Latin  needs  because,  a 
prime  reason  for  importing  technology  is 
to  create  jobs.  As  the  developing  nations 
raise  capital  by  exporting  natural  min- 
eral and  agricultural  materials,  the  sub- 
stitution of  synthetics  lessens  demand 
and  decreases  the  ability  of  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  create  capital,  thereby 
widening  the  gap  between  the  have  and 
have-not  nations.  Also,  extranational 
corporations  have  used  technology  as  a 
wedge  to  gain  control  of  segments  of 
developing  economies  and  keep  out  na- 
tive entrepreneurs.  The  remarks  were 
honest  and  sobering  to  representatives 
of  developed  nations. 

The  10  central  themes  of  the  confer- 
ence were : 

The  Sea  and  its  Resources. 

Ecology  and  Environmental  Deterioration. 

Deserts  and  Arid  Lands. 

Nutrition  and  New  Food  Technology. 

Earthquake  and  Earthquake  Engineering. 

Science  Development  and  Human  Values. 

The  Problems  of  Population. 

The  Importance  of  Education  in  Develop- 
ment. 

Non-Nuclear  Energy  for  Development. 

The  Earth  Sciences  in  World  Development. 

Through  the  AAAS  meeting,  invaluable 
interpersonal  associations  were  formed 
between  United  States  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can colleagues  In  the  same  or  related 
disciplines.  These  bonds  will  no  doubt 
add  immeasurably  to  the  free  flow  of 


technical  advances  between  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Despite  these  important  and  intan- 
gible gains,  much  still  separates  the 
Latin  American  from  the  U.S.  partici- 
pants. Latin  American  scientists  con- 
centrate on  the  practical  application  of 
technological  knowledge  while  their 
American  coimterparts  place  more  value 
on  theoretical  study. 

In  spite  of  the  distinct  emphases, 
Science  and  Man  In  the  Americas  was  a 
stimulating  intellectual  experience  for 
the  participants.  Both  sides  foimd  that 
the  much  touted  language  barrier  dis- 
appears with  common  interests  and  a 
modicum  of  good  will.  The  gracious 
hosting  of  the  Mexican  Government  and 
Its  scientific  organizations  did  much  to 
supply  this  latter  Ingredient. 


JUSTICE  RETURNS  TO  KENT  STATE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Attorney  General  Richardson 
and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Pottinger 
for  the  decision  they  have  announced  to- 
day to  reopen  the  Department  of  Justice 
Investigation  Into  the  tragic  killings  on 
the  campus  of  Kent  State  In  1970. 

In  a  sense,  today's  decision  Is  the  best 
sign  we  have  had  so  far  that  a  new  spirit 
of  justice  for  respect  for  law  Is  rising 
In  the  Department  of  Justice.  For  many, 
the  Department's  blunt  and  hostile  re- 
fusal, year  after  year,  to  do  Its  duty  on 
Kent  State,  or  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  In  any  investigation  of  the 
tragedy,  had  come  to  symbolize  the  De- 
partment at  Its  worst. 

Now,  with  this  new  sign  that  justice  Is 
returning  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  praise  the  Department  for  Its  declsicm 
and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  its  progress. 

Certainly  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  and 
House  look  forward  to  a  full  and  com- 
plete and  fair  Investigation  of  this  tragic 
chapter  In  our  recent  history,  an  In- 
vestigation capable  of  convincing  not 
only  the  family  and  friends  of  those  who 
died,  but  all  our  people,  that  Justice  at 
last  Is  being  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  annoimcement 
released  today  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  may  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

XTEPABTMENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

August  3, 1973. 

Attorney  General  Elliot  L.  Richardson  an- 
nounced today  that  he  has  authorized  As- 
sistant Attorney  Oeneral  J.  Stanley  Pottinger 
to  conduct  an  additional  inquiry  Into  the 
clrcimistances  surroiuiding  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing of  four  Kent  State  University  students 
by  members  of  the  Ohio  National  Ouard  on 
May  4,  1970. 

The  authority  was  requested  by  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger, who  heads  the  ClvU  Rights  Division, 
after  he  completed  a  review  of  the  Jiistlce 
Department's  file  on  the  Kent  BUte  case; 
an  evaluation  of  recent  requests  from  stu- 
dents, private  investigators,  and  others  for 
further  federal  investigation  into  certain 
aq>ects  of  the  case;  and  consultation  with 


Civil  Rights  Division  personnel  who  were  In 
charge  of  the  investigatiton. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  his  decision  rested 
solely  on  "the  need  to  exhaust  every  poten- 
tial for  acquiring  facts  relating  to  this  trag- 
edy." 

"We  have  concluded  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Pottlnger's  review  of  the  file, that  there  are 
some  areas  where  an  additional  inquiry  u 
desirable,"  the  Attorney  Oeneral  said. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  prior  decision  to  dis- 
continue active  investigation  was  wrong  or 
made  for  improper  reasons,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  we  think  the  additional  inquiry  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  different  prosecutive  Judgment. 

"Our  purpose  is  simply  to  make  sure  that 
the  Department  knows  as  much  as  t^nn  pos- 
sibly be  learned  as  to  whether  there  were 
vitiations  of  Federal  law  In  this  matter." 

"I  have  authorized  Mr.  Pottinger  to  pur- 
sue the  additional  Inquiry  by  such  means  as 
he  feels  are  approprUte  so  that  we  will  both 
be  completely  satisfied  that  the  Department 
knows  as  much  as  can  possibly  be  learned 
concernmg  possible  violations  of  Federal 
law." 

The  Attorney  General  said  Mr.  Pottinger 
will  report  directly  to  him  on  the  Inquiry.; 


THE  FINANCIAL  AND  INVESTMENT 
COUNSELING  FOR  OLDER  CITI- 
ZENS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources  and  as  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  truly  disastrous  Impact  of 
Inflation  on  the  millions  of  retired  Amer- 
icans living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Inflation  hits  hard  at  all  Americans, 
but  It  hits  hardest  at  the  elderly  who 
spend  a  great  deal  more  on  medical  care, 
housing,  and  food  than  do  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  29,  1973,  there 
was  a  most  provocative  article  in  the 
July  29  Washington  Post  written  by 
E.  M.  Abramson,  family  financial  coun- 
selor, which  points  the  way  toward  legis- 
lative or  other  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  that  I  think  could  make  a  real 
contrlbutlcm  in  helping  older  citizens 
deal  with  the  problems  of  trying  to 
stretch  their  limited  financial  resources 
In  this  Inflated  economy. 

The  July  29  Post  article  describes  an 
elderly  woman  who  Is  receiving  about 
$1,500  annually  In  social  security  bene- 
flts,  and  who  receives  approximately 
$2,000  a  year  from  the  Interest  on  her 
savings  of  about  $40,000.  Now  this  woman 
estimated  that  she  needs  $5,000  a  year 
to  maintain  her  present  standard  of  liv- 
ing— I  should  point  out  that  this  barely 
exceeds  the  poverty  level  and  Is  not  ex- 
actly an  affluent  annual  expenditure 
need.  In  order  for  her  to  make  up  the  $1,- 
500  deficit  that  results,  she  is  forced  to 
draw  on  her  capital  which  then  reduces 
the  interest  she  receives,  which — of 
course — forces  her  to  deplete  even  more 
of  her  capital.  This  Is  an  endless  vicious 
circle. 

This  woman  is  not  getting  the  best 
possible  return  on  her  money.  The 
amoimt  she  receives  In  Interest  payments 
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would  Indicate  that  she  Is  getting  some- 
thing like  5  to  5y4  percent  on  her  money; 
whereas  had  she  invested  in  a  savings 
and  loan  association  she  might  realize 
$2,400  a  year  In  interest.  Savings  certif- 
icates could  yield  6  percent  interest. 
And  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation recently  advertised  8.3  percent 
Interest  on  8-year  debentures,  which,  the 
Post  article  notes,  would  yield  as  much  as 
$3,300  annually — more  than  enough  to 
meet  her  $5,000  annual  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  this  article 
Is  that  wise  financial  counseling  could 
make  a  measurable   difference  in  this 

woman's  ability  to  remain  independent 

both  financially  and  personally.  The  ar- 
ticle goes  on  to  cite  several  other  exam- 
ples of  high-yield  investments  which  this 
elderly  woman  could  make,  and  states 
that — 

Pinanclal  counseling  can  make  a  substan- 
tial difference  In  the  Uvlng  conditions  of 
countless  thousands  trying  to  stretch  fixed 
Incomes  to  cover  Inflated  living  expenses  Un- 
fortunately, these  people  have  limited 
amounts  of  capital  and  can  111  afford  the  fees 
charged  by  professional  coimselors. 

This  woman  undoubtedly  has  her 
*™oney  In  a  traditional  savings  account 
because  that  is  where  she  has  always  had 
it-  That  is  a  system  she  knows  and  trusts 
and  understands.  Financial  counseling 
for  her.  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  successful 
cannot  be  offered  by  someone  who's  "out 
to  make  a  buck."  The  relationship  must 
be  based  on  the  trust  of  the  retiree  for 
their  adviser.  Elderly  pensioners  have 
long  been  a  favorite  target  of  con  men, 
get-rich-qulck  schemes,  and  phony 
health  care  plans.  Consequently,  most 
seniors  are  justifiably  wary  of  anyone 
who  tries  m  tell  them  what  to  do  with 
their  money. 

-,,P®,?^^^^  ^^^  has  a  great  deal  of 
mfflculty  m  estabUshing  a  trust  relation- 
ship with  retirees— a  relationship  vital 
to  really  assisting  the  senior  citizen  in 
getting  the  most  from  his  or  her  money 
The  more  I  look  into  the  need  for  good 
sound,  financial  and  investment  counsel- 
ing for  senior  citizens,  the  more  I  think 
It  Is  an  area  ripe  for  volunteer  efforts 

It  is  interesting  that  in  discussions  we 
have  had  this  week  on  the  matter  with 
various  people  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
Of  senior  affah-s— including  the  Amerl- 
CMi  Association  of  Retired  Persons— 
AARP—and  the  National  Senior  Citizens 
Law  Center— have  shown  how  enthusi- 
astic people  are  about  the  idea  of  finan- 
cial counseling  for  older  Americans 

In  1971,  Mr.  President,  the  median' In- 
come for  heads  of  households  over  65 
was  $5,000:  of  that  $5,000,  46  percent  was 
from  actual  retirement  incomes— the 
rest,  54  percent,  was  from  other  sources 
such  as  savings,  hiterest  on  savings,  in- 
vestments, employment,  or  resources  such 
as  a  home  or  an  automobile. 

If  the  estimates  that  some  6  to  7  mll- 
llwi  elderly  citizens  will  be  eligible  for 
the  new  supplemental  security  Income 
program— SSI— are  correct,  then  there 
are  some  13  milUon  seniors  who  could  be 
assisted  by  such  a  program  of  financial 
counseling.  Of  that  13  million  less  than 
5  percent  are  at  aU  "aflBuent."  That  5 
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percent  would  most  likely  not  need  the 
services — but  some  12  million  certainly 
do. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Himian  Resources,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  domestic  programs 
of  the  ACTION  agency— the  Federal  vol- 
unteer agency  created  as  the  result  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1970 — and 
as  author  and  floor  manager  of  S.  1148. 
the  "Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973."  which  unanimously  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  18,  and  which  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  send  to  the  President  for 
signature  right  after  the  August  recess 
I  am  very  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  ACTION  volunteers— particu- 
larly the  skills  of  SCORE/ ACE  volun- 
teers, the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives and   the  Active  Corps  of  Execu- 
tives—in helping  older  citizens  get  the 
most  from  their  capital.  Consequently,  I 
have  suggested,   and  the  distingxdshed 
floor  manager  of  H.R.  7265,  the  House 
companion  bill  (Mr.  Hawkins)  and  our 
minority  colleagues  on  each  side.  Senator 
Beall  and  Mr.  Steiger,  have  agreed,  that 
we  include  the  following  language  in  the 
explanatory  Joint  statement  on  the  S 
1148  compromise  with  regard  to  pro- 
grams conducted  under  title  n  of  8. 1148: 
A    very    appropriate    application    of    the 
expertise  of  SCORE/ACE  and  other  tlUe  HI 
volunteers,  either  separately  or  working  In 
conjunction  with  title  n  (especially  In  the 
new  Senior  Companions  programs)  and  title 
I  volunteers.  Is  to  provide  flnanclal  and  In- 
vestment counselling  to  senior  citizens  and 
others  living  on  fixed  incomes  in  order  to 
enable  the  mailmnm  use  of  their  limited 
reaoiirces. 

Along  this  same  line,  the  new  Director 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  has  already  be- 
gun a  new  program  placing  RSVP  volun- 
teers in  social  security  offices  to  pro- 
vide various  information  and  referral 
services  to  seniors.  This  would  seem  to 
be  an  ideal  location  for  the  kind  of 
financial  counseling  I  am  suggesting. 

It  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  imder  the  extensive  demonstra- 
tion projects  authority  granted  him  in 
the  new  title  IV  added  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Older  Americans  Services 
Amendments  Act  of  1973 — now  Public 
Law  93-29— undertake  a  large  demon- 
stratlon  project  of  this  type— possibly 
through  six  of  the  newly  designated  area 
agencies  on  aging — one  each  in  the 
North,  South.  East,  and  West,  and  in  an 
urban  and  a  rural  area.  I  am  writing 
to  Commissioner  Flemmlng  very  shortly 
requesting  that  he  investigate  this  pos- 
sibility. 

Several  other  possibillUes  come  to 
mind,  and  I  intend  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion as  soon  as  the  Senate  reconvenes  In 
September,  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
program  of  financial  and  Investment 
coimseling  for  senior  citizens,  pulling 
together  the  resources  of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
and  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
along  with  appropriate  private  sector 
groups  and  organizations. 

Organizations  like  AARP  and  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  send 


their  members  information  on  retire- 
ment income  investment  programs,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  articles  along  the 
lines  of  the  "Life  Guides"  series  put  out 
by  AARP  and  even  information  on  pre- 
retirement counseling,  could  not  be  made 
available  in  all  social  security  offices 
senior  centers,  and  the  Uke.  The  hif  orma- 
tion  and  referral  programs  to  be  set  up  in 
social  security  offices  upon  implementa- 
tion of  the  SSI  program  would  also  seem 
to  be  fertile  ground  for  disseminating 
information  about  investments  and  the 
best  application  of  the  limited  resources 
of  elderly  persons  and  making  available 
experienced  volimteer  financial  coimsel- 
ors. 

I  view  this  kind  of  program,  not  only 
as  one  which  could  provide  Investment 
counseling,  but  also  one  which  could 
provide  general  financial  advise  as  well. 
For  example,  perhaps  an  apartment 
dweUer  would  be  well  advised  to  look  into 
a  condominium  arrangement;  or  an 
elderly  couple  thinking  about  selling 
their  home  would  be  better  advised  to 
rent  the  house;  or  perhaps  the  insurance 
coverage  an  individual  has  is  really  in 
excess  of  his  or  her  needs;  and  so  forth. 
My  staff  and  I  have  only  Just  begun 
to  investigate  the  possible  methods  of 
assisting  reth^  citizens  with  limited  re- 
sources in  the  financial  and  investment 
counseling  area.  Our  Initial  research 
suggests,  however,  that  we  may  well  be 
able  to  help  literally  millions  of  senior 
citizens  remove  some  of  the  financial 
anxiety  they  are  now  suffering  at  very 
mlmmal  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  14  in  San 
fMego,  I  will  be  privileged  to  chair  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Conmilttee's  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Aging,  chaired  by  Senator  Eagli- 
TON,  and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  which  I  chair  on  al- 
temaUves  to  institutionalization  of  the 
elderly,  i  plan  to  ask  for  the  suggestions 
of  the  witnesses  at  that  hearing  about 
the  proposal  I  am  making  today;  and 
immediately  upon  our  return  in  Septem- 
ber, to  introduce  appropriate  legislation 
designed  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  those  witnesses  and  the  results 
of  my  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  July  29, 
1973,  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Advick  roR  THx  Elaeklt 
(By  E.  M.  Abramson) 
The  pages  of  flnanclal  publications  and  of 
those  magazines  whoee  appeal  Is  prlmarUy 
to  the  affluent  abound  with  advertising  for 
Investment  opportunities  and  financial  ad- 
visory services. 

•'Of  course,"  you  say— this  is  logical,  since 
the  people  who  read  these  publications  are 
the  ones  with  money  to  Invest.  Obviously, 
those  who  have  discretionary  funds — that  Is, 
money  over  and  above  that  needed  for  living 
expenses — are  the  people  who  need  invest- 
ment advice.  Right? 

Wrong !  Of  course  the  man  with  a  substan- 
tial number  of  surplus  doUars  wants  thoee 
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dollars  at  work  providing  tbe  best  poealble 
return.  But  a  difference  of  one  or  two  per  cent 
in  return  on  bis  Investments  Is  hutlly  likely 
to  make  any  noticeable  difference  In  bis 
life  style. 

The  people  who  really  need  advice  and  as- 
sistance with  their  Investments  are  the  elder- 
ly retired  who  are  attempting  to  survive  with 
some  small  degree  of  comfort  and  self-respect 
on  the  Income  from  their  life  savings  or  per- 
haps tbe  proceeds  from  Insurance  on  a  late 
husband  or  wife. 

These  people  have  seen  the  values  of  their 
fixed  Investments  whittled  away  over  the 
years  by  Inflation,  until  now  they  are  barely 
subslstmg  on  an  Income  that  was  once 
thought  adequate  for  a  life  of  relative  com- 
fort. 

On  Feb.  36,  a  story  appeared  In  The  Wash- 
ington Post  about  the  serious  effects  on  tbe 
elderly  retired  of  recent  rent  increases  In 
Montgomery  Ck>unty.  One  woman  was  fea- 
tured In  the  article  as  typical  of  many  faced 
With  similar  problems. 

The  76-year-old  subject  of  the  story  Is  re- 
ceiving cloee  to  1 1.600  a  year  m  Social  Se- 
curity payments.  Sbe  estimated  that  she 
needs  a  total  of  alwut  $6,000  a  year  to  main- 
tain her  present  standard  of  Uvlng — not 
much  above  the  poverty  level  In  an  area 
where  living  costs  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  nation. 

Savings  of  about  $40,000  provide  her  with  a 
little  more  than  $2,000  in  interest  each  year. 
This  woman  Is  rightly  concerned  about  the 
need  to  draw  on  the  principal  balance  to 
make  up  the  annual  deficit  of  about  $4,600. 
The  continuing  reduction  of  capital  in  turn 
decreases  the  amount  of  Interest  available 
the  f oUowlng  year,  thus  Increasing  the  rate  at 
which  her  capital  Is  disappearing. 

This  figure  of  "a  little  more  than  $3,000" 
in  interest  on  a  principal  of  $40,000  Indicates 
that  the  money  is  returning  perhaps  6 14  per 
cent — but  more  likely  6  per  cent  com- 
pounded on  a  quarterly  or  more  frequent 
basis. 

Is  this  the  best  return  this  woman  can  get 
on  her  money?  Certainly  not — there  are  sev- 
eral ways  to  ease  her  problem  substantially 
by  using  the  appropriate  Investment  me- 
dium.   Let's  look  at  a  few  posslbUltles: 

Savings  and  loan  associations  (In  Mary- 
land) offer  6  per  cent  passbook  accounts  m- 
sured  by  an  agency  of  the  state  government. 
The  yield  would  be  $2.400 — at  least  a  smaU 
Improvement  over  the  $3,006  now  being  re- 
ceived. 


THE  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
completed  action  on  a  $20.4  billion  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill. 

"The  committee  acted  after  It  voted  the 
full  $1.5  billion  In  authorization  for  the 
Navy's  Trident  submarine  program.  The 
vote  on  that  issue  was  8  to  7.  as  ex- 
plained below,  a  reversal  of  the  com- 
mittee's previous  position. 

The  administration  had  submitted  au- 
thorizations totaling  $22  billion.  Of  that 
total,  $13.4  billion  was  in  procurement 
authorizations  and  $8.6  billion  In  requests 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaliutlon. 

The  Senate  committee  voted  $12,388 
billion  for  procurement  smd  $8,059  billion 
for  R J5.T.  b  E.  Total  authorizations  were 
cut  about  7  percent  below  administra- 
tion requests. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  subsequent 
appropriations,  the  bill  annually  sets  eu;- 
Uve  and  reserve  strengths  of  the  armed 


services.  It  also  authorizes  certain 
military-funded  assistance— MASF— In 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  last  mlntite  attempt  by  the  Defense 
Department  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
modified  Trident  program,  with  a  smaller 
reduction  In  fimds — $321  million — from 
that  recommended  by  the  committee's 
Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee— $885.4  million — failed  because 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  McImttrz.  considered 
that  the  Navy's  imwlllingness  to  relax  the 
acceleration  of  the  program  sufficiently 
or  accept  substantial  enough  savings  in 
fiscal  year  1974  made  their  proposal  In- 
OMisistent  with  the  subconunittee  rec- 
ommendation. 

Senator  McIktyrz  offered  a  compro- 
mise which  would  have  accepted  the 
Navy's  goal  of  completing  the  prototype 
Trident  submarine  by  October  1978 — 
some  2  years  earlier  than  envisioned  by 
the  subcommittee — if  there  were  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  concurrency  of 
construction  of  the  follow-on  subma- 
rines; if  the  rate  of  production  of  follow- 
on  boats  were  reduced  from  three  to  two 
per  year;  If  there  were  a  delay  of  1  year 
in  the  authorization  of  the  second  and 
third  submarines ;  and  if  savings  of  about 
$500  to  $600  million  could  be  realized  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Navy,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
accept  this  compromise. 

By  an  8-to-7  vote  Wednesday,  the 
committee  had  approved  the  subcommit- 
tee's $885.4  Trident  cut.  However,  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwatkr  later  sulvised  the 
committee  that  his  proxy  had  been  voted 
mistakenly,  and  the  Issue  was  reconsid- 
ered today. 

The  bill  includes: 

Fiscal  1974  authorization 
(In  bimona  of  dollara] 

Authorizationa  Senate 

requested  committee 

Procurement is.  4  12.388 

BJ3.T.   tt   E 8.6  8.059 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
approved  a  bill  authorizing  $21.4  billion. 
But  the  House,  by  floor  amendment, 
limited  the  total  to  $20.4  biUlon. 

The  administration  first  requested  $2.1 
biUion  in  fiscal  year  1974  authorizations 
to  aid  to  non-United  States  free-world 
forces  in  Vietnam  and  Laos.  As  the  Indo- 
china war  subsided  in  June,  the  request 
for  appropriations  was  $1,185  bilUon. 

In  a  previously  aimoxmced  action,  the 
Senate  committee  had  voted  $952  million 
as  the — MASF— authorization  for  fiscal 
1974.  The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee voted  $1.3  billion. 

In  another  previously  announced  ac- 
tion the  committee  had  voted  a  cut  in 
active  duty  strength  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices totaUing  156,100.  The  committee  de- 
cided to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  discretion  to  decide  how  the  total 
cut  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  serv- 
ices. When  applied  and  fully  effective, 
this  manpower  cut  should  save  $1.6  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  committee  had  approved  the  fol- 
lowing average  paid  drill  strengths  for 
the  miUtary  reserve  components  in  fiscal 
1974: 


Army  National  Ouard 379, 144 

Aimy  Beoerve asa,  501 

Naval  Reserve 121.481 

Marine  Ctxps  Beserve 39,  785 

Air  National  Guard 92, 391 

Air  Force  Reserve . 49, 773 


Total  _ 916.016 

(Strengths  are  as  recommended  by  tbe 
Pentagon  except  for  a  4.600  Increase  In  tb» 
Naval  Reserve) 

In  other  actions  previously  announced, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  had: 

Reduced  Navy  P-14  requests  for  $703.1 
miUion  by  $505.4  million,  to  $197.6  mil- 
lion, to  fund  the  program  through  De- 
cember and  require  a  negotiated  con- 
tract, before  considering  the  $505.4  mil- 
lion. « 

Deleted  the  $150  million  Navy  fly-off 
program  to  select  a  carrier-suitable 
fighter. 

Reduce  the  Air   Force   A-10 — A-X 

program  by  $50  million  reducing  from 
10  to  6  the  number  of  planes  to  be  pur- 
chased for  developmental  testing  and 
eliminating  long-lead  procurement. 

Approved  the  $1,148  billion  requested 
for  the  Air  Force  P-15  program. 

Cut  $41  mlUion  requested  to  reimburse 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  for  P- 
5As  loaned  to  South  Vietnam. 

Added  $158.8  mlUion  to  permit  the  Air 
Force  to  buy  12  additional  P-lll  fighter 
bombers. 

Cut  $29.3  million  from  the  Navy's  pro- 
curement funds  for  detailed  drawings 
and  long  lead-time  components  for  sea 
control  ships. 

Cut  $13  million— Army—and  $9.6  mil- 
lion Air  Force  requests  for  executive— 
attach^ — aircraft. 

Reduced  by  $6  million  Air  py>rt;e  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  C-6A  transport. 

Deleted  $15.2  million  in  research  and 
development  funds  requested  for  devel- 
opment by  the  Navy  of  a  sutoiarlne- 
launched  strategic  cruise  missile. 

Approved  the  Navy's  full  $913.2  million 
request  for  procurement  of  five  nuclear 
attack  submarines — SSN-688— and  long- 
leadtlme  Items  for  five  additional  attack 
submsulnes. 

Reduced  the  $229.8  mlUlcm.  requested 
for  conversion  of  submarines  to  carry 
Poseidon  missiles,  by  $113.6  million. 

Provided  that  Congress  authorize  the 
civilian  employment  strengths  for  the 
armed  services  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  next  July  1 . 

Reduced  by  $100  miUion  the  $475  mil- 
lion in  R.  (1  D.  authorization  requested 
by  the  Air  Force  for  the  B-1  bomber. 

Reduced  by  $42.4  million  the  requested 
authorizations  for  research  on  area  de- 
fense against  a  light  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack of  the  sort  which  might  result  from 
an  accidental  missile  firing. 

Approved  $657  million  in  authoriza- 
tions to  complete  fundings  for  the  Navy's 
new  aircraft  carrier— CVN-70. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CONVERSIONS 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  22, 
when  the  Senate  first  considered  the  bill 
to  regulate  financial  institutions,  we 
agreed  to  shorten  the  proposed  morato- 
rium on  conversions  by  mutual  savings 
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associations  Into  capital  stock  companies. 
We  do  so  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
those  associations  who  had  already  ap- 
plied for  conversion  would  have  their  ap- 
plications acted  upon  early  next  year.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  intent  In 
shortening  the  moratorlimi  has  been 
preserved  in  this  bill  that  has  emerged 
from  the  Senate-House  conference. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
after  December  31  of  this  year  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corporation 
will  issue  decisions  on  those  applications 
that  were  filed  before  May  22. 

There  Is  no  reason  that  the  Board 
should  not  proceed  now  with  the  process- 
ing of  these  applications  so  that  a  final 
decision  may  be  rendered  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  would  prohibit  the  Board  and  Cor- 
poration from  rendering  such  decisions 
after  December  31. 


MARINE  CORPS  LEAGUE  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY  YEAR  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
may  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs it  is  my  privilege  to  announce  that 
the  Marine  Corps  League  will  hold  its 
Oolden  Anniversary  Year  National  Con- 
vention in  Miami  Beach  August  19-24. 
The  league  is  an  alumni  association  open 
to  men  who  have  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  is  one  of  the  few  veterans  or- 
ganizations chartered  by  the  Congress. 

Since  its  initial  founding  on  June  6, 
1923.  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  n.S. 
Marine  counterattack  in  Belleau  Wood 
during  World  War  I,  the  league  has 
grown  to  an  organization  with  a  po- 
tential membership  of  over  1.000,000 
throughout  the  world.  During  the  past 
half  century,  the  lesigue  has  been  vigor- 
ously active  in  providing  assistance  to 
former  Marines  in  every  part  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  constantly  vigUant  In 
promoting  and  opposing  legislation  af- 
fecting the  corps  and  veterans  and  has 
played  an  instnimental  role  in  prevent- 
ing several  attempts  to  abolish  the  Ma- 
rines under  the  giilse  of  "economy." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  try 
at  this  time  to  mention  the  many  in- 
valuable projects  and  activities  of  the 
league.  To  mention  a  few."  they  include 
visits  to  hospitalized  disabled  veterans, 
volunteering  their  free  time  In  behalf  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  representing  Ma- 
rines before  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  presenting  claims  and  obtaining 
veterans'  rights,  assisting  veterans  in  ac- 
quiring an  education,  and  conducting  an 
extremely  successful  youth  physical  fit- 
ness program. 

Always  faithful  to  the  purposes  of  the 
league,  the  individual  member  has  main- 
tained true  allegiance  to  our  Nation, 
practicing  Americanism  in  all  its  forms, 
engaging  in  programs  to  benefit  his  com- 
munity, assisting  the  corps  with  quiet 
recruiting  efforts  and  other  endeavors, 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  corps  each 
November  10,  as  well  as  other  histortcsd 
occasions  of  peculiar  Interest  to  Marines, 
basking  in  their  Marine  comradeship, 
visiting  the  sick,  aiding  the  distressed, 
and  when  the  times  came,  burying  their 
own. 


Mr.  President,  the  national  conven- 
tions of  the  league  arc  as  hardworking 
and  productive  as  the  association  itself. 
I  urge  its  membership  to  continue,  even 
to  redouble.  Its  efforts.  Its  support  of  the 
Marine  Corps  has  strengthened  that  val- 
iant branch  of  our  Armed  Services.  The 
country  and  its  citizens  benefit  from  Its 
work.  May  the  next  50  years  of  the 
league  be  as  outstanding  as  the  first  five 
decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  history  of  the  league 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

The  Maeinx  Cokps  Lxagttz — A  Histoht  of 

THE  First  60  Teabs.  1923-73 

(By  Rlcbard  J.  O'Brien) 

"THE    MAEINE    CORPS   I.EACX7E" 

"The  Marine  Ck>rp8  League  is  an  alunml 
association  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Its  membership  is  open  to  men  who 
have  served  before,  during,  and  since  the 
World  War.  Thus  It  Is  in  a  position  to  grow 
progressively  stronger  each  year,  because 
more  and  more  persons  will  become  eligible 
tat  membership.  It  is  asserted  by  Its  mem- 
bers that  the  potential  membership  of  the 
league  now  is  approximately  100,000,  and  that 
its  actual  membership  Is  spread  throughout 
the  coimtry." 

Congressman  Arthur  D.  Healy  of  Massa- 
chusetts used  the  above  words  in  1937  In 
support  of  his  successful  bUl  which  Incor- 
porated the  Marine  Corps  League.  President 
Praniilln  D.  Rooeevelt  signed  it  on  August 
4th  of  that  year,  making  the  Marine  Corps 
League  one  of  the  very  few  veterans  organi- 
zations chartered  by  the  V&.  Congress. 

The  enactment  of  this  bUl  followed  by 
fourteen  years  the  founding  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  In 
New  York  City  on  June  6th.  1923.  a  date 
especially  chosen,  as  It  was  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Marine  counterattack  In 
Belleau  Wood.  Thus,  from  the  very  first  the 
League  sought  to  commemorate  events  of 
fecial  Interest  to  Marines. 

The  forming  of  the  League  took  place 
during  an  All -Marine  Caucus  called  by  Sid- 
ney W.  Brewster  of  New  Yorli,  a  retired 
Marine  major,  who  was  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Veterans  Association  (MCVA). 
forenmner  of  the  League.  The  MCVA  Itself 
was  formed  only  eight  months  before  on  the 
147th  birthdate  of  the  Corps,  November  10th, 
1922.  In  the  Hotel  McAlpln,  New  Tork  City. 
It  was  composed  of  Individual  groups  of  Ma- 
rines who  had  banded  together  after  the 
First  World  War  to  perpetuate  the  Marine 
Corps  Spirit  in  their  own  communities.  In 
their  ranks  were  Marine  veterans  of  the  ClvU 
War,  the  Spanish -American  War,  and  the 
First  World  War,  as  well  as  several  expedi- 
tions In  between. 

The  genius  of  the  Marine  Corps  League 
for  60  years  has  been  the  qilrlt  of  Semper 
Fidelis.  It  was  at  work  from  the  first,  moving 
the  founders  of  our  organization  In  setting 
down  the  great  objects  of  o\ir  corporate  be- 
ing. Their  motives  were  patriotic  and  fra- 
ternal, and  they  were  very  proud  of  their 
honorable  service  in  the  Marines,  "the  old- 
est branch  of  the  nation's  military  service." 
With  but  minor  modification  in  language 
the  original  Objects  of  the  League  are  iden- 
tical to  those  stUl  in  force  half  a  century 
later.  It  may  be  said  in  truth  that  have 
stood,  Marlne-Ilke,  against  the  assaults  of 
Time. 

THE   FIRST   DECADE.    1923-33 

There  was  much  debate  at  the  All-Marine 
Caucus  about  the  name  of  the  group  to 
emerge  from  the  reorganization  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Veterans  Association.  The  more 
than  160  delegates  representing  every  section 


of  the  Nation  were  In  agreement  that  this, 
the  first  national  Marine  Organization,  would 
embrace  in-service  Marines  as  members  as 
well  as  civilian  Marines.  Since,  at  that  time, 
active  duty  Marines  were  not  offlclally  con- 
sidered "veterans"  (even  though  many  bad 
fought  in  countless  cain[>aigns  all  over  the 
globe),  the  group  voted  to  change  Its  name, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  League  was  born. 

While  all  the  delegates  who  attended  are 
oo-founders  of  the  League,  one  of  their 
ranks  is  considered  the  Father  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  and  that  U  John  A.  Lejeune. 
the  Major  General  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Oops,  and  ttrst  National  Comman- 
dant of  the  League. 

••J<^inny"  Lejeune  gave  to  the  League  three 
mottoe.  Semper  Fidelia  (Always  Faithful); 
Once  a  Marine — Always  a  Marine;  and  "All 
for  One  and  One  for  All."  This  latter  caused 
him  to  mobilize  the  recriilters  on  behalf  of 
**»•  League,  and  the  League  on  behalf  of  the 
recnaters  and  the  Reservee.  His  strong  back- 
ing and  encouragement  enabled  the  League 
to  get  a  good  start.  Many  of  hU  officers  at 
Marine  Headquarters  doubled  in  brass  in  the 
League.  Including  Majin-  J.  C.  Fegan  as  our 
National  Adjutant,  and  Sergeant  A.  E.  Beeg 
as  Paymaster.  L«jeune  was  elected  to  six  con- 
s«;utlve  one-year  terms  as  National  Com- 
mandant. 

National  Conventions  were  held  In  the  fall 
each  year  of  this  first  decade  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  to  Dallas,  and  cities  In  between. 
The  only  year  no  convention  was  held  was 
in  1932.  and  that  owing  to  the  severe  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Country  due  to  the 
depression.  This  period  was  devoted  to  "shak- 
ing down"  the  League,  to  adopting  and  re- 
fining the  Constitution.  By-Laws,  rituals 
and  approving  such  items  as  the  League 
colore  (crimson  and  gold),  grave  marker 
and  Its  U^pel  button. 

Of  major  Importance  was  the  League's  In- 
volvement with  the  Belleau  Wood  Memorial 
Association  (BWMA)  In  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve that  Marine  Corps  battlefield  In  France 
Through  considerable  effort  the  League  wa« 
able  to  flnanoe  the  operation  of  the  Wood 
for  a  two  year  period.  The  coet  was  becoming 
too  heavy  a  drain  on  the  fledgling  League  and 
too  great  a  burden  on  the  BWMA.  At  last  the 
battlefield  was  turned  over  to  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission.  The  Catn- 
mlsslon  maintains  Belleau  Wood  to  this  date 
as  an  historic  par^. 

Lejeune  firmly  believed  that  the  Marine 
Corps  Conm>ai.dant  should  be  Commandant 
of  the  League.  So,  when  he  retired  from  ac- 
tive service,  he  stepped  down  as  League 
Commandant  as  well,  recommending  Major 
General  Wendell  C.  NevlUe.  his  succesaor  as 
Commandant  of  the  Corps,  to  head  the 
League.  In  response,  on  AprU  3rd,  1929  the 
National  Staff  of  the  League  elected  Neville  a 
holder  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  as  National 
Commandant. 

NevlUe,  while  accepting  the  post,  believed 
the  League  should  be  clvUianized.  He  asked 
W.  Karl  Latlons  of  MasachusetU,  the  senior- 
most  Vice  Commandant,  to  run  the  League 
In  hl3  stead.  This  Latlons  did.  and  he  waa 
subsequently  elected  as  the  first  clvUian  com- 
mandant at  the  1929  convention  In  Cincin- 
nati. Among  his  accomplishment  was  to  move 
the  League  headquarters  to  downtown  Wash- 
ington from  Marine  Corps  Headquarters.  La- 
tlons" major  contribution  as  Commandant 
was  the  conversion  of  the  League  to  a  civilian 
buslneas-llke  basis  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

By  its  policy  the  League  Is  "non-political, 
non-partlaan.  and  non-sectarian."  But  the 
League  has  always  reserved  the  right  to  en- 
gage In  political  and  legislative  issues  which 
effected  the  weUare  of  the  US.  Marine  Corpa. 
the  League  itself,  and  of  Its  consUtuent  or 
subsidiary  organizations,  and  the  rights, 
privileges  and  benefits  which  were  based  on 
mllitsuT  service  of  any  member  thereof 

The  League  used  its  legislative  weight  to 
back  legislation  favorable  to  Marines  and 
other  veterans,  and  to  oppose'  that  which  WM 
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not.  It*  greatact  weight  of  the  decade,  how- 
ever, was  felt  when  an  attempt  was  made  in 
the  early  1930'8  to  abcdlah  the  Marine  Corpa 
under  the  gulae  of  "economy."  That  this  ef- 
fort failed  was  due  in  part  to  vigorous  pro- 
taatatkma  by  the  members  of  the  League,  led 
by  National  Commandant  Carlton  A.  Fisher 
of  New  York. 

New  Tork  Detachment  No.  1,  with  Angelo 
John  Clncotta.  Milton  Soloman  and  Frank 
X.  Lambert  leading  the  way.  secured  dona- 
tions from  members  of  the  League  through- 
out the  Country.  They  bought  fvill  page 
advertisements  in  dally  newspapers  protest- 
ing against  any  decrease  or  possible  abolition 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  They  ini- 
tiated a  drive  to  send  letters  of  protest  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  Congressman 
Frances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio  speaking  in  1953, 
attributed  the  "untiring  efforts  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  In  the  1930's"  to  the  aban- 
donment of  efforts  to  disband  the  Corps  as 
an  economy  move. 

TBX  BBCOND   DaCAOB,    1934-43 

The  membership  strength  of  the  League 
Improved  every  year,  rising  to  17,143  by  the 
end  of  the  second  decade. 

Jerome  D.  Cohen  of  Massachusetts,  Na- 
tional Junior  Vice  Commandant  In  1937,  was 
the  force  behind  the  movement  for  federal 
incorporation  of  the  Marine  Corps  League. 
Working  through  Senator  David  I.  Walah  and 
Congressman  Healy,  both  of  Massachusetts, 
he  was  successful  in  securing  passage  of  this 
significant  bUl  on  August  4th.  1937. 

Thus,  a  new  era  began,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  under  National  Commandant 
Maurice  A.  nich,  gained  greatly  in  national 
stature.  (Before  he  was  to  pass  away  In  1972. 
nich  woxild  be  accorded  the  tiUe  of  "Grand 
Old  Man  of  the  Marine  Corps  League"  be- 
cause of  his  great  spirit  and  many  faithful 
years  of  prior  and  subsequent  national 
service). 

Although  several  detachments  of  the 
League  had  auxiliaries  for  years  It  was  not 
until  the  14th  National  Convention  In  Akron 
in  1937  that  the  Marine  Corps  League  Auxil- 
iary was  chartered  as  a  national  subsidiary 
organization.  The  first  National  F>resldent  was 
Marian  L.  Harper  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1938.  Sylvester  Corrlgan.  a  wealthy  oil- 
man from  Oklahoma,  passed  away,  leaving  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  Tlie  will  was  contested  by  relatives, 
and  the  League  flnaUy  settled  for  aiS.OOO.  Of 
this  sum,  $5,000  was  placed  In  the  Corrlgan 
Memorial  Fund,  an  Irrevocable  trust,  with  the 
Income  going  to  the  mother  of  NUes  Huff,  a 
Marine  who  died  while  serving  in  the  Marines. 
Mrs.  Huff  died  a  few  years  later  so  that  the 
Interest  on  this  trust  now  accrues  to  the 
League.  $10,000  was  put  In  the  Nllcs  Huff 
Memorial  Fund  with  the  Income  going  to  the 
League.  For  a  time  this  money  was  given 
to  the  mother  of  a  deserving  Marine. 

The  Devil  Etogs,  the  Honor  Society  of  the 
League,  was  authorized  as  a  subsidiary  orga- 
nization of  Boston  In  1939.  Gerald  L.  Bake- 
laar  of  New  Jersey  was  elected  as  first  Chief 
Devil  Dog. 

In  1942  League  Commandant  Chris  Cun- 
ningham and  National  Adjutant-Paymaster 
Steve  Brown  started  publication  of  a  month- 
ly tabloid,  the  Marine  Corps  League  Bulletin. 
It  quickly  won  the  approval  of  the  member- 
ship and  before  long  had  a  press  run  of  46,000 
with  some  editions  being  32  pages.  Prom 
1924-1940,  League  news  had  been  carried  in 
the  pages  of  Leatherneck  Magazine.  But  from 
1942  on,  the  League  published  Its  own  paper 
or  magazine,  with  the  banner  years  being 
1942-50  under  Cunningham  and  Brown. 

When  World  War  n  broke  out,  three  of  the 
League's  first  five  civilian  commandants  re- 
turned to  active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps. 
They  were  Past  National  Commandants  lUch. 
Fisher,  and  Latlons.  Hundreds  of  rank  and 
file  Leaguers  followed  ther  examples.  Their 
actions  gave  visible  proof  to  our  slogan, 
"Once  a  Marine— Always  a  Marine." 


In  1943.  under  the  leadMshlp  of  Thomas 
Wood  of  Ohio  and  Alexander  F.  Onnsby  of 
New  Jersey,  the  League  spearheaded  a  drive 
for  proper  postwar  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  In  the  area  of  RehablllUtlon.  This 
embraced  the  setting  up  of  clearing  boiises 
m  Cincinnati  and  other  cltlee  by  business 
houses  and  Industrial  leaders.  Veterans  were 
given  vocational  guidance  and  efforts  were 
made  to  place  them  In  the  type  of  work  for 
which  they  were  best  fitted.  The  services  of 
medical  speciaiuts  were  eniuted  for  those 
suffering  from  rare  diseases  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  secure  treatment  for 
them  at  nominal  coat,  far  below  regular  fees. 

TRK  THIRD  DECADE,  ie44-53 

The  League  achieved  Its  membership  high 
shortly  after  World  War  n  when  27,664  were 
carried  on  the  rolls  under  League  Command- 
ant Thomas  Sweeney  of  Illinois. 

During  this  period  the  League  sponsored 
several  exhibit  tours  of  enemy  war  materials 
with  money  accruing  to  the  League's  Wel- 
fare Foundation.  Many  thousands  of  dollars 
for  this  worthy  cause  were  obtained  In  this 
manner. 

Under  Commandant  Alan  Stevenson  of  New 
York  In  1946  the  Marine  Corps  League  was 
accorded  the  privilege  of  representing  Ma- 
rines before  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  In  presenting  claims  and  obtaining  vet- 
erans rights.  Florence  E.  O'  Leary  of  Cttilo 
became  the  first  Service  Officer. 

The  following  year  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  exempted  the  Marine  Corps  League 
from  income  tax  payments.  The  Service  also 
declared  that  contributions  made  to  the 
league  and  its  AuxUlary  units  would  be 
deductible  Income  tax  items. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  n  America 
turned  its  focus  on  Its  returning  disabled 
veterans.  League  and  Auxiliary  members  and 
representatives  of  other  groups  visited  them 
In  VA  hospitals,  volunteering  their  free- 
time  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  To 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  these  volunteers, 
the  veterans  Administration  Voluntary  Serv- 
ice (VAVS)  program  was  created.  The  League 
and  AuxlUary  supported  the  VAVS  program 
from  the  beginning,  and  continue  to  do  so 
today.  27  years  later,  as  a  program  that 
literally  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League. 

In  1944,  a  Marine  Corps  recuperation  cen- 
ter m  Oregon  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
League  when  Leaguers  from  Portland  tried 
to  obtain  recreational  equipment  for  return- 
ing veterans  of  the  Pacific  campaigns.  An  al- 
most spontaneous  League  effort  to  assist  the 
Marine  Barracks,  Klamath  Falls,  resulted. 
League  and  AuxlUary  detachments  across  the 
country  sent  the  needed  equipment,  and 
funds  for  other  recreational  piuposes.  L.  L. 
Plttlnger  of  Oregon  became  a  full-time 
League  Service  Officer  there.  The  concerted 
effort  remained  through  the  close  of  the 
Barracks  two  years  later. 

Following  World  War  II  the  Marine  Corps 
League  adopted  a  project  for  the  erection 
of  the  herolc-slzed  bronze  statute  of  the 
flag  raUlng  on  Iwo  Jlma  by  Flelx  DeWeldon 
In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Congress  approved 
of  the  project,  the  department  of  the  Inte- 
rior provided  the  land,  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission approved  the  design,  and  the  VS. 
Marine  Corps  favored  the  project  all  the 
way.  All  that  was  needed  was  for  the  League 
to  come  up  with  the  anticipated  cost  of 
$250,000.  This  proved  to  be  a  Gargantuan 
fund-raising  task  for  which  the  League  was 
not  organized.  National  Liaison  Officer,  Colo- 
nel Jean  W.  Moreau.  USMC  (Ret.),  then 
formed  an  Independent  organization,  the 
Marine  Corps  War  Memorial  Foundation. 
Inc.,  which  raised  the  money  from  regular 
Marine  Corps  units.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
(Inactive),  and  other  sources.  League  and 
Auxiliary  contributions  exceeded  $7,000.  Fi- 
nal costs  were  placed  at  nearly  one  million 
dollars.  When  the  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  our  comrades  who  have  fallen  on 


all  the  fields  of  battle  In  Marine  Corps  his- 
tory, was  dedicated  on  November  10th.  19M, 
National  Commandant  George  K.  Shiungo- 
chlan  of  Massachusetts  and  other  distin- 
guished Leaguers  were  In  attendance. 

In  1950.  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War 
and  the  resultant  mobUlzation  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  cut  a  wide  swath  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Marine  Corps  League.  An  es- 
timated 30%  of  the  membership  was  called 
up.  Whole  detachments  were  mothballed 
while  Its  memtwrs  went  off  to  war.  Every 
Issue  of  the  League  Bulletin  carried  names 
of  Leaguers  kUled  In  action.  Some  of  these 
Marines  held  office  on  the  department  level. 

WhUe  In  National  Convention  at  Wash- 
ington In  1950  the  League  received  a  surprise 
visit  from  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  president  came  to 
apologize  for  earlier  Intemperate  comments 
made  about  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  being  the 
"Navy's  police  force,"  and  having  "a  propa- 
ganda machme  that  Is  almost  equal  to  Sta- 
lin's." The  NaUonal  Bugler,  Herbert  Baldwin 
of  Florida,  was  so  swept  up  by  the  unex- 
pected visit  he  could  scarcely  sound  the 
notes  of  "attention."  The  President's  brief 
visit  was  weU  received  by  National  Com- 
mandant Clay  Nixon  of  Washington,  and  the 
delegates  in  attendance. 

Under  the  leadership  and  Inspiration  of 
John  R.  O'Brien  of  New  Jersey  the  Marine 
Corps  JjbtLgue  embarked  on  a  "Free  Beer  for 
OI's  In  Korea"  campaign.  League  detach- 
ments collected  contributions  from  especi- 
ally marked  beer  cans  placed  In  taverns.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies  Douglas,  MacArthur  In 
answer  to  a  letter  of  Inquiry,  wrote  he  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  free  beer,  and  that  the 
cans  should  be  marked.  "Gift — Not  for 
Sale — For  our  Armed  Forces  In  Korea  from 
the  Marine  Corps  League."  The  beer  was  pur- 
chased and  shipped  by  Major  General  E.  O. 
Ames  of  California.  The  Staten  Island  de- 
tachment of  New  York  raised  $2,350  for  this 
cause,  more  than  any  other  League  detach- 
ment. 

Throughout  this  decade  the  League  con- 
tinued to  back  legislation  of  Importance  to 
the  Corps.  It  fought  unification  and  the 
abolishment  of  transfer  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  to  the  Army.  In  the  battle  to  make 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  and 
Brigadier  General  James  P.  8.  Devereux. 
USMC  (Ret.),  the  hero  of  Wake  Island,  tes- 
tified In  their  Individual  capacities  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Marine  Corps  League,  rather 
than  as  members  of  cohgress,  which  they 
were.  Their  testimony,  and  thousands  of  let- 
ters to  congressmen  from  Leaguers,  helped 
to  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 

In  an  effort  to  oombat  Communism,  the 
League  conducted ,  nationwide  Americanism 
drives  and  engaged  in  educational  work 
through  the  medliun  of  speakers  in  the 
organization. 

THE   FOURTH   DECADE,    19S4-e3 

In  order  that  the  League  might  be  suitably 
represented  at  ceremonies  In  the  vlclnty  of 
Washington  on  national  holidays  and  other 
Important  occasions,  two  area  Marlnee,  John 
P.  Lester  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Raymond  B.  Butts  of  Virginia,  formed  the 
League's  National  Guard  of  Honor.  Appro- 
priately uniformed,  the  Guard  appeared  nu- 
merous times  throughout  the  decade  at 
parades,  funerals,  and  other  significant  oc- 
casions at  the  call  of  the  national  Command- 
ant where  the  National  Colors  were  presented. 

One  of  the  League's  key  programs  devel- 
oped during  this  period.  The  Marine  Corps 
League  Foundation  Fund,  conceived  and  led 
by  Herbert  Rose  and  Claude  H.  Downing  of 
Florida,  was  created  to  assist  certain  qualified 
persons  In  acquiring  an  education  above  or 
equivcJent  of  the  scholastic  high  school  level. 
First  presented  at  the  33rd  National  Con- 
vention in  Miami  In  1956.  the  Foimdatlon 
Fund  was  approved  the  fcdlowlng  year  at  the 
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convention  In  San  Jose,  California.  Throiigh 
the  present  time  all  funda  received  by  the 
Foundation  are  still  Intact. 

Out  at  a  desire  to  recognize  Its  own,  the 
Laacrue,  In  1969.  Instituted  the  National  Ma- 
rine of  the  Tear  Award.  The  first  recipient 
was  I.  D.  Hale  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  outstand- 
ing efforts  In  League  and  veterans  affairs. 
There  were  several  subsequent  years  where 
no  award  was  made  as  none  were  found  qual- 
ified for  such  a  high  honor. 

In  1963,  a  proposal  from  the  Lou  Diamond 
Detachment  of  Ohio  led  to  the  reorganization 
oi  the  National  Headquarters  of  the  League. 
A  16-member  Board  of  Trustees  was  created 
consisting  of  eight  Division  Vice  Comman- 
dants, four  National  Tnistees,  the  National 
Commandant,  Senior  Vice  Commandant,  and 
Junior  Past  National  Commandant.  While  the 
latter  three  each  had  one-year  ternvs,  the 
Division  Vice  Commandants  and  Trustees 
were  elected  to  rotating  three  year  terms  with 
foxir  up  for  election  each  year.  The  Board 
of  Triistees  system  provided  for  stability  and 
continuity  In  the  handling  of  League  afllalrs, 
and  continues  Into  our  50th  year  as  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  League. 

THX  nrXH  OKCAOB,  1064-73 

This  decade  commenced  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Marine  Corps  Order  encouraging 
close  cooperation  with  the  League  by  Marine 
Corps  officials.  The  freshening  and  strength- 
ening of  relations  between  the  Corps  under 
General  Wallace  M.  Oreene,  Jr.,  and  ttM 
League  under  Raymond  B.  Butts,  was  a  felici- 
tous beginning  for  the  coming  years. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Vietnam  war  the 
League  threw  Its  support  behind  the  Civic 
Action  Fund  for  Vietnam,  sponsored  by  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Throughout  the  period 
of  active  Marine  Corps  involvement  In  South- 
east Asia,  the  League  and  AiixUlary  donated 
untold  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Civic  Ac- 
tion Fund  for  General  Lew  Walt's  use  In 
waging  bis  Important  "other  war"  In  Viet- 
nam. 

On  a  note  of  pride,  and  "to  perpetuate 
patriotism  and  valor,"  the  League  cmd  Auxil- 
iary teamed  up  In  1966  to  construct  entranca 
gates  to  the  grounds  of  the  famous  Freedomfl 
Foundation  In  Valley  Forge,  PennsylTanla. 
National  Commandant  Burton  P.  Daugherty 
of  Michigan  and  National  President  Helen 
Robinson  of  New  York  presided  at  the  cere- 
monies which  were  attended  by  high-ranking 
civilian  and  military  officials.  The  dedication 
coincided  with  the  League's  4and  National 
Convention  In  nearby  Harrlsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  early  1966  the  League  corrected  the 
perennial  problem  of  bonding  paymasters 
and  commandants  through  the  purchase  of 
a  blanket  position  bond  covering  each  of 
these  officers  automatically.  Mid-West  Vice 
Conunandant  James  H.  Shultz  of  tCaniuM  was 
instrumental  In  arranging  the  bonding  at  a 
cost  far  below  what  the  cost  would  have  been 
if  each  individual  detachment  had  procured 
its  own. 

The  fifth  decade  saw  the  Marine  Corps 
League  adopt  Its  two  great  Youth  programs, 
Young  Marines,  and  Youth  Physical  Fitness. 

Originating  as  an  idea  of  the  Brass  City 
Memorial  concept  grew  and  was  formally  es- 
tablished as  a  League-wide  program  by  reso- 
lution of  the  41st  National  Convention 
meeting  In  Wichita  in  1964.  Conunandant 
Daugherty  signed  the  National  Charter  at 
Ansonia.  Connecticut  on  October  17th,  196S. 
The  first  director  of  Young  Marines  was  Steve 
Zuraw  of  Connecticut.  This  action  program 
for  youths  8-17  emphasizes  eight  points  basic 
to  the  development  of  Young  Marines: 
citizenship;  leadership:  physical  fltnaos; 
school;  home  and  outside  activities:  personal 
habits;  character;  and  drill.  Its  motto  Is  "Our 
Youth  Is  the  Futiue."  By  decades  end  over 
6,000  Young  Marines  were  enrolled  In  66  de- 
tachments located  In  21  states. 

Youth  Physical  Fitness,  the  second  of  the 
League's    two    ever-expanding    youth    pro- 


grams, was  adopted  by  the  League  at  the 
1967  Mid-Year  Staff  Meeting  in  Arlington, 
Virginia.  The  program  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess In  Ohio,  where  In  1965,  it  earned  a 
Gold  Medal  from  the  Freedoms  Poiuidatlon 
at  Valley  Forge  "for  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  youth  of  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  age  through  Its  physical  fltnev  pro- 
gram." 

Walter  A.  ChurchhUl  of  Ohio,  the  Father 
of  the  Youth  Physical  Fitness  Program  of 
the  Marine  Corps  League,  conceived  the  pro- 
gram, largely  financed  it  through  Its  develop- 
mental staffs,  and  serves  today  as  its  Na- 
tional Chairman.  The  program  is  currently 
operating  In  30  states  with  a  potential  of  five 


Out  of  concern  for  the  wounded.  iif*nnim 
including  James  Mema  of  Maryland,  Don 
Yeaman  of  Washington,  Larry  Bassln  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Joseph  O.  Pueschel  of  HawaU,  with 
their  feUow  Leaguers  conducted  special  proj- 
ecu  to  entertain  the  hospitallad.  Operations 
with  names  like  Cheer,  Hurricane,  Appreci- 
ation, and  Care  and  Recuperation  did  much 
to  help  our  veterans  forget  their  difficulties 
and  see,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  people  teaUy 
cared,  and  that  there  was  a  happier  side  to 
life. 

Near  the  end  of  the  decade  the  Leagxie, 
under  National  Commandant  H.  Lynn  Cavto,' 
adopted  optional  health  and  life  Insurance 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership. 


million  or  more  youths  participating.  The     and  voted  to  support  the  Marine  MUitarv 


goal  Of  20  million  youths  participating  by 
1976,  the  200th  blrthdate  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  has  been  established. 

To  help  finance  both  the  Young  Marines 
and  the  Youth  Physical  Fitness  programs, 
ChurchhiU,  a  Past  National  Commandant, 
developed  the  United  States  lidarlnes'  Youth 
Foimdation  in  1968.  This  carefully  orga- 
nized Foiuidatlon  provides  support  for  ap- 
propriate youth  activities  sponsored  by  Ma- 
rine Corps-oriented  organizations.  It  has 
enable  the  League's  youth  programs  to  de- 
velop without  undue  comern  for  funding 
and  helped  ensure  their  success. 

On  February  8th,  1967,  after  attending  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy's  briefing  In  Washing- 
ton. League  officials  led  by  National  Com- 
mandant Claude  H.  Downing,  acting  in  re- 
sponse to  a  challenge  from  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  General  Greene,  to  "do  some- 
thing besides  talk,"  founded,  in  coordina- 
tion with  seven  other  national  Navy-Marine 
Corps  oriented  organizations,  the  Navy-Ma- 
rine Corps  CouncU.  The  purpose  of  the  Coun- 
cU  was  to  further  the  collective  efforts  of 
the  several  organizations  In  areas  wherein 
they  had  common  Interests  and  objectives 
In  support  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team. 
The  Coiuicll  meets  reg^^larly,  and  may  "rec- 
ommend actions  and  resolutions  on  behalf 
of  ths  Navy  Department  to  Its  members,  but 
does  hot  publish  or  Implement  such  actions 
or  resolutions  in  its  own  name. 

At  the  1971  Mid-Year  Staff  Meeting  the 
League's  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  support 
Marine  Corps'  desires  that  there  be  created 
a  United  States  Orlentering  Federatton 
(U80F) .  This  was  reaffirmed  at  the  1971  Na- 
tional Convention  in  San  Antonio. 

The  Marine  Corps  had  adopted  orienteer- 
ing, a  world  sport  combining  cross-country 
running  and  land  navigation,  as  a  military 
sport.  Under  the  League's  umbrella  an  or- 
ganizational meeting  was  held  at  League 
Headquarters  on  August  Ist,  1971.  at  which 
a  complete  set  of  By-Laws  for  the  USOP  was 
approved.  The  USOF,  which  embraces  clvUlan 
and  military  orienteering  clubs  and  individ- 
uals, was  later  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  and  was  accepted  Into  the  In- 
ternational Orienteering  Federation  (lOF). 
The  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports  has  since  recognized  orlenteertng 
and  approved  It  for  participation  In  the 
Presidential  Awards  Program,  a  significant 
step. 

Two  long-time  Leaguers  from  Ohio,  Philip 
A.  Schloss  and  John  L.  Klelnhans,  were 
elected  USOP  President  and  Secretary/Treas- 
urer respectively.  The  USOF,  spawned  and 
still  assisted  by  the  Marine  Corps  League,  al- 
ready has  had  a  tremendoios  Impact  on  orien- 
teering In  America.  Its  Influence  Is  expected 
to  grow  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Throiighout  thte  period  the  League's  voice 
was  raised  in  conceim  over  such  Issues  as  drug 
abuse,  possible  amnesty  to  drjift  dodgers,  our 
POWs/MIAs,  and  the  planned  reduction  in 
the  number  of  beds  In  ova  VA  hospitals.  On 
the  local  level  the  Golden  Triangle  Detach- 
men  of  Texas  commenced  its  succenful  HALT 
Program  (Hire  A  Leatherneck  Today) ,  as  one 
example  of  Leaguers  helping  in  the  Impor- 
tant area  of  Jobs  for  veterans. 


Academy  in  Harllngen,  Texas,  by  seeking  out 
potential  Cadets  for  admission. 

As  this  goes  to  press  National  Commandant 
GUbert  E.  Gray  of  New  York  U  preparing  to 
go  to  Belleau  Wood,  France,  with  a  veteran  of 
that  battle  and  other  Leaguers  to  commem- 
orate the  60th  blrthdate  of  our  beloved  Ma- 
rine Corps  League.  U.S.  Marines  and  French 
and  German  officials  have  been  Invited  to 
meet  there  In  friendship,  and  to  help  com- 
memorate the  golden  occasion  with  planting 
a  tree,  conducting  respect  for  the  paat,  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  of  the  events  described  above  were 
highlights.  Less  spectacular  were  the  day 
to  day  activities  of  the  individual  civilian 
and  in-service  Marine  Leaguers.  Always  faith- 
ful to  the  purposes  of  the  League  they  main- 
tained true  allegiance  to  our  Nation,  practices 
Americanism  in  all  its  forms,  engaged  in  pro- 
grams which  benefitted  their  communities, 
assisted  the  Marine  Corps  with  quiet  recruit- 
ing efforts  and  other  activities,  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  the  Corps  each  November 
10th  as  well  as  other  historical  occasions  of 
peculiar  Interest  to  Marines,  basked  in  their 
Marine  comradeship,  visited  the  sick,  aided 
the  distressed,  and.  when  the  time  came, 
burled  their  own. 

Marines  great  and  small  have  marched 
with  John  A.  LeJexuie  in  the  ranks  of  the 
League,  men  like  Ray  Davis.  Cheety  Puller, 
Lew  Walt,  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Harry  Lee,  Lou 
Diamond,  J.C.  Breckenrldge.  Clifton  B.  Cates, 
Mickey  Finn.  Len  Chapman,  John  Glenn,  Lou 
Wilson  and  many  thousands  of  others  who,  in 
war  and  peace,  have  proudly  worn  the  Globe 
and  Anchor. 

The  Spirit  of  Semper  Fidelia  has  moved 
many  in  the  League  to  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Marines  like  Jack  Brennan,  Merton  O. 
Lowe,  Jackie  Stelnquest,  John  Baker,  Ray- 
mond WUkowski,  Orvllle  Hubbard,  Mason  D. 
Wade,  John  P.  Lester,  Patrick  J.  Cody,  Robert 
Blanard.  Jack  Davis,  Harold  Welsh.  Hugh 
Maus.  Charley  Stone,  Luclan  J.  Caldara,  Lue 
Madsen,  John  S.  Zak,  S.  Johanna  Glasrud, 
Bdward  J.  Range,  C.A.  Boedighelmer,  CJi. 
McKinney,  to  name  but  some  of  the  dedi- 
cated Leaguers  not  previously  mentioned. 
Their  ranks  are  legion. 

In  its  49th  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  Washington,  John  H.  Chaffee,  paid  a  sin- 
gular tribute  to  the  Marine  Corps  League. 
In  an  open  letter  to  all  members,  Chaffee 
pointed  out  that  the  League  "...  is  pro- 
viding outstanding  leadership  for  our  com- 
munities. In  the  same  tradition  that  the 
Marine  Corps  has  provided  distinguished 
leadership  on  the  field  of  battle." 

He  continued: 

"The  Marine  Corps  League  will  be  49  this 
June.  Diving  thoee  nearly  five  decades,  pos- 
sibly the  most  valuable  of  the  League's  con- 
tributions^from  my  standpoint — ^has  been 
its  support  of  the  Marine  Corps.  You  have, 
Indeed,  helped  to  preserve  the  traditions,  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  perpetviate  the  his- 
tory of  the  UJB.  Marine  Corps.  I  appreciate 
that  support. 

"I  urge  your  membership  to  continue,  even 
to  redouble.  Its  efforts.  The  Marine  Corps  is 
■trengtbetied  by  java  support.  Tlie  nation 
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and  its  people  benefit  from  the  work  of  the 
BCarlne  Corps  League." 

The  'Society  of  Leathernecks',  as  the 
League  was  called  in  1923,  has  come  a  long 
way  In  fifty  years,  from  John  A.  Lejeune  to 
his  successor  in  office  as  Commandant,  Gil- 
bert B.  Gray.  Its  headquarters  in  that  time 
went  from  Washington  to  Albany,  to  Baton 
Rouge,  to  Philadelphia,  and  back  to  the 
Washington  area,  this  time  to  stay.  Today  its 
potential  membership  is  over  1,000.000,  with 
its  actual  membership  scattered  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  national  veterans  organi- 
sations. Its  members  speak  of  its  history  and 
traditions  with  pride,  and  they  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  make  the  League  "second 
only  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps." 

And.  like  the  Corps  Itself,  Its  record  is  one 
of  achievement. 


GENOCIDE— TO  CONDEMN  OR 
CONDONE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  question  that  the  United  States 
(XHidenms,  rather  than  condones,  tiie 
crime  of  genocide.  And  yet  in  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Genocide 
Convention  was  drawn  up,  we  still  have 
not  become  a  party  to  this  treaty.  If  we 
truly  desire  to  prevent  genocldal  acts 
from  recurring,  this  Nation  must  take 
two  steps. 

First,  the  Senate  mtist  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 
In  so  doing,  we  will  show  the  interna- 
tional commimlty  that  we  abhor  this 
crime. 

Second,  Congress  must  pass  the  Imple- 
menting legislation  necessary  to  put  the 
terms  of  the  Genocide  Convention  Into 
effect.  This  provides  for  the  arrest,  trial, 
and  punishment  within  America's  bor- 
ders for  our  citizens  accused  and  con- 
victed of  acts  of  genocide  that  took  place 
here  In  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
those  charged  will  be  fully  protected  by 
the  Constitution. 

In  the  future,  the  United  States  may 
enter  Into  agreements  whereby  genocide 
would  become  me  of  many  crimes  for 
which  we  will  consent  to  extradition. 
This  has  already  been  done  for  such 
crimes  as  robbery  and  murder.  And  like 
the  extradition  treaties  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  signatory,  our  citizens 
will  be  properly  protected. 

But  the  first  step  to  demonstrate  our 
condemnation  of  genocide  Is  to  nXity  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  take  that  first  step 
without  delay.  i 


ERTS  SATELLITE 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Joel  N. 
Shurkin.  the  science  writer  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  recently  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  describing  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite 
and  some  of  Its  accomplishments. 

I  am  often  challenged  to  explain  "what 
the  space  program  has  done  for  me 
lately"  and  Mr.  Shurkin  does  this  so  well 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
At  follows: 


(From   the   PhUadelphla  Inquirer.  July  26, 

1973] 

ERTS  SATnxrrc  Hailed  fob  Eartb  Subvzt 

(By  Joel  N.  Shurkin) 

A  Vermont  professor  looked  at  a  sateUlte 
photo  of  Lake  Champlain  and  spotted  pol- 
lution coming  from  a  paper  miU  at  Fort 
Tlconderoga.  N.Y. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Vermont  is  now 
using  the  satellite  picture  as  evidence  in  a 
law  suit  against  the  mUl  and  the  state  of 
New  York. 

In  BrazU,  scientists  looking  at  sateUlte  pic- 
tvires  of  the  Amazon  Jungle,  found  a  river 
that  was  not  supposed  to  be  there.  AU  their 
maps.  It  seems,  were  wrong. 

In  California,  scientists  studied  pictures 
from  space  of  8.000  farm  fields  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  Using  a  computer,  they  could  de- 
termine who  was  planting  wheat  crops  with 
96  percent  accuracy. 

The  sateUlte  that  did  all  that  is  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS)  buUt 
in  Valley  Forge,  which  celebrates  its  first 
birthday  thU  week.  In  the  past  year  It  has 
proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valiiable 
unmanned  objects  ever  sent  Into  space. 

Ceremonies  honoring  ERTS  were  held  Mon- 
day at  the  Franklin  Institute  by  officials  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  by  General  Electric,  which  built 
the  1.966-pound  eye-ln-the-sky. 

NASA  Administrator,  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher, 
said  the  satellite  "more  than  realized  our 
fondest  hopes."  Other  NASA  and  govern- 
ment officials  said  the  $160  mUllon  project 
satisfied  even  the  optimists  with  its  pictures 
of  earth. 

The  satellite  was  to  demonstrate  the  abUity 
to  survey  the  resources  of  the  planet  Earth 
from  space.  It  was  only  supposed  to  be  opera- 
tional for  a  year. 

But  with  the  year  over,  NASA  said  most 
of  the  systems  on  board  were  stUl  operating 
and  there  was  no  way  of  knowing  how  long 
the  sateUlte  wlU  continue  Its  survey. 

It  has  orbited  the  earth  more  than  6,000 
times;  taken  more  than  60,000  pictures  of  a 
total  area  four  times  the  area  of  the  globe, 
surveyed  all  of  the  United  States  once  and 
some  of  it  ten  times. 

Three-quarters  of  the  Earth's  land  mass 
has  been  studied  at  le«ist  once  in  a  total 
of  330,000  messages. 

It  has  performed  so  weU  scientists  have 
been  using  It  as  a  working  operational  satel- 
lite rather  than  as  Just  an  experiment. 

ERTS  is  10  feet  high  and  13  feet  wide  with 
its  solar  power  wings  extended.  It  is  in  an 
orbit  675  statute  mUes  up,  circling  the  world 
pole  to  pole  in  103  minutes. 

The  orbit  is  sun -synchronous,  which  means 
it  crosses  the  same  spot  on  earth  at  the  same 
tlmt  every  18  days.  This  permits  scientists  to 
get  pictures  with  the  same  sun  angle  for 
comparison. 

It  uses  several  types  of  sensors,  two  using 
infra-red  waves  and  two  using  red  and  green 
In  the  visible  spectral  range. 

The  pictures  are  transmitted  to  computers 
on  earth,  where  they  are  almost  Insttmtly 
available.  They  are  given  out  to  anyone  who 
wants  them  through  the  Interior  Department 
in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  for  a  nominal  charge. 

Some  320  scientists  In  44  states  and  30  for- 
eign countries  are  actively  participating  in 
interpreting  ERTS  pictures. 

Among  other  achievements  of  the  satellite 
are: 

Watchmg  the  effects  of  the  seasons  and 
weather  on  the  earth. 

Correlating  Information  ttoca.  200  ground 
stations  to  match  the  photos  from  space. 

Monitoring  floods  and  plotting  earthquake 
zones. 

Watching  water  maintenance  procedures  In 
the  Florida  Everglades. 

Mapping  parts  of  the  world  never  visited 
or  mapped  liy  men,  such  as  the  Amazon 
basin. 


DUcoverlng  possible  mineral  deposits  and 
plnpomtlng  where  schools  of  fish  may  be 
found. 

Making  land-use  surveys  of  such  places  as 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Spotting  pollution  and  Its  effect  on  the 
weather.  (The  steel  mUls  near  Chicago  were 
found  altering  the  weather  around  Lake 
Michigan.) 

A  second  ERTS  satellite  is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  In  three  years. 


FUTURE  GROWTH  AND 
DErVEIiOPMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Members  of  this  body 
voted  overwhelming  approval  of  my  pro- 
posal for  land  use  legislation  which  will 
help  to  assure  that  the  Nation's  need 
for  economic  development  and  a  healthy 
environment  can  both  be  met. 

During  that  debate  I  pointed  out  that 
between  now  and  the  year  2,000,  we 
must  build  again  all  that  we  have  built 
before.  That  we  must  build  as  many 
homes,  schools,  and  hospitals  In  the 
next  three  decades  as  we  built  In  the 
previous  three  centuries. 

This  incredible  rate  of  growth  really 
began  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
will  continue  into  the  future,  llie  United 
States,  with  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  presently  uses  over  one-third 
of  the  world's  energy  and  47  percent  of 
the  world's  raw  materials. 

Exponential  growth  has  meant  that 
the  Senate  has  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
many  environmental  measures  to  assure 
clean  air,  water,  and  land.  It  has  also 
meant  that  we  must  now  take  steps  to 
assure  that  our  energy  system  Is  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  development  demands 
of  the  next  30  years  and  beyond. 

To  do  this  Job  right  will  require  the 
talent  and  attention  of  the  leaders  of 
all  segments  of  society  and  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

In  my  Judgment,  none  will  be  more  Im- 
portant than  the  construction  indus- 
try—the men  who  will  build  the  America 
of  tomorrow. 

In  that  connection,  a  timely  and  far- 
sighted  report  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Martin  J.  Ward,  general  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Association  of  Jour- 
neymen and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumb- 
ing and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  President 
Ward,  writing  in  the  July  1973,  issue  of 
the  UA  Journal  provides  valuable  in- 
sights Into  future  trends  In  the  construc- 
tion industry.  This  report  will  be  hdpful 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  In  plan- 
ning for  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dbauno  WrrR  tkk  FDmax 
(By  Martin  J.  Ward) 

It  Is  very'lmportant  for  UA  members  to  be 
informed  about  future  trends  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  so  that  we  aU  have  a  clear 
plctiire  of  what  we  must  do  to  meet  the  op- 
portvmltles  and  challenges  facing  us  In  the 
years  ahead. 

On  a  day-to-day  basis,  I  suspect  that  most 
members  are  unaware  of  Just  how  gigantic 
our  indtistry  is.  Currently  about  «120  bmioa 
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of  construction  an  put  In  place  each  year. 
This  volume  accounts  for  10  per  cent  of  all 
goods  and  services  produced  In  the  United 
States.  It  makes  construction  the  largest  sin- 
gle Industry  In  the  nation — bigger  than  steel 
and  auto  put  together. 

The  $120  billion  pie  Is  divided  Into  three 
nearly  equal  parts.  Oovemment,  commer- 
cial, and  residential  construction  each  ac- 
count for  i4>proxlm»ttiy  one-third  of  the 
total. 
.  All  of  these  sectors  of  construction  are 
building  at  near-record  rates,  so  that  for  the 
balance  of  the  century,  construction  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  nation's  nK>st  n^ld 
growth  Industries. 

Pvu^her,  manpower  experts  tell  me  th%t 
the  greatest  future  manpower  requirement 
In  the  Industry  will  be  In  the  crafts  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Association. 

HXAVT  OnCAND  FOB  UA  WKn.TJI 

A  majco'  reason  for  this  heavy  demand  for 

skilled  pipe  tradesmen  Is  the  need  to  supply 

^    the  nation's  Insatiable  demand  for  energy. 

\   This  effort  will  outstrip  all  other  types  of 

building   activity   during   the   next   several 

decades. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000 — accord- 
ing to  figures  supplied  to  the  regional  con- 
ferences by  the  vice  president  In  charge  of 
manpower  of  the  Bechtel  Corporation — 700 
twin  11 00 -mega watt  generating  stations  will 
have  to  be  built.  These  stations  wUl  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  glsmt  project  at  Peach  Bot- 
tom, Pennsylvania.  By  the  time  this  project 
Is  completed  next  year,  around  600  UA  crafts- 
men will  have  been  employed  there  between 
seven  and  eight  years. 

In  addition,  13  new  oil  refineries  are  In  the 
planning  stage  to  help  supply  the  nation's  ex- 
pected future  demand  for  gasoline,  fuel  oU, 
and  other  petroleum  products. 

On  top  of  this,  there  will  be  a  flurry  of  con- 
struction In  the  transportation  pipeline  field, 
led  by  the  Alaska  pipeline,  which  is  ready  to 
go  as  soon  as  Congressional  authority  for  a 
new  right-of-way  is  obtained. 

All  this  hectic  activity  In  the  energy  field 
will  represent  jtist  a  fraction  of  the  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  work  expected  to  be 
btUlt  In  the  next  27  years.  Nor  does  it  take 
Into  account  the  entire  new  towns  and  gov- 
ernment installations  that  will  take  shape 
during  this  period. 

FUTUBK    SHOCK 

UA  members  can  be  excused  If  they  come 
down  with  a  case  of  future  shock  as  they  try 
to  digest  the  implications  of  these  figures. 
But  all  of  us  must  realize  what  shape  the 
futtire  is  taking  if  we  are  to  formulate  effec- 
tive policies  to  deal  with  It. 

One  thing  we  must  realize  Is  the  changing 
nattire  of  the  construction  industry.  Not  too 
many  years  ago  we  could  assume  that  all  of 
this  building  would  be  done  by  union  crafts- 
men. But  we  can  no  longer  take  for  granted 
that  all  these  billions  of  dollars  of  new  con- 
struction will  be  put  In  place  by  union  la- 
bor. We  must  work  very  hard  to  resist  the 
encroachment  of  open  shop  operators  and  to 
insure  that  the  UA  maintains  Its  historic 
dominant  position  In  the  industry.  If  we 
don't,  we  will  be  shunted  to  some  backwater 
while  the  world  passes  us  by. 

The  only  way  we  can  maintain  this  dom- 
inant position  IB  for  our  local  unions  to  rep- 
resent the  craftsmen  who  are  doing  the  work. 

I  have  often  given  figures  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  open  shop  movement.  It  Is  now 
estimated  to  be  between  30%  emd  40%  of 
all  current  construction.  The  threat  comes 
h<Kne  In  concrete  terms  when  we  look  at  the 
18  new  oil  refineries  that  will  be  built  in  the 
next  few  years. 

If  construction  of  these  oil  refineries  fol- 
lows the  figures  for  non-\uilon  work,  a  bare 
majority  of  these  wlU  be  buUt  by  union 
craftsmen.  Seven  owners  would  plan  to  build 
union.  The  other  six  would  be  built  open 
shop. 


Such  a  split  would  have  been  unthinkable 
even  a  few  years  ago.  And  it  ts  something  that 
we  can't  allow  to  continue.  All  of  these  re- 
fineries should  be  built  by  union  labor,  ■■nH 
the  General  Officers  are  working  as  hard  as 
we  can  to  convince  owners  that  building 
union  Is  In  their  best  Interests. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts,  we 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  every  UA  mem- 
ber. I  have  often  written  about  our  respon- 
sibilities In  making  our  union  employers 
more  competitive.  In  saying  this,  however,  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  union 
building  tradesmen  are  the  only — or  even  the 
major — reason  for  the  growth  of  the  apwa. 
shop  movement. 

XMPLOTZK    BXSPONSXBnXrr 

Our  contractors  must  assume  some  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  the  open 
■tiop.  To  combat  our  common  enemy,  we  are 
trying  to  foster  an  era  of  strengthened  Joint 
effort  between  the  UA  and  our  \uiion  em- 
ployeES. 

A  major  problem  building  trades  unions 
face  in  planning  for  future  manpower  needs 
is  a  lack  of  information  about  the  mantiiTig 
requirements  of  our  employers. 

Most  large  projects  have  a  lead  time  of  two 
to  four  years.  However,  as  far  as  the  most 
important  ingredient — skilled  manpower— is 
concerned,  unions  don't  tisually  know  even 
three  months  ahead  of  time  how  many  men 
will  be  required,  or  even  where  a  job  will  be 
buUt. 

Building  trades  unions  need  time  to  plan 
for  manpower  requirements,  especially  for 
projects  as  massive  as  nuclear  generating 
stations.  Information  on  new  technology  is 
also  needed  so  that  training  programs  can 
be  develop)ed  to  qualify  men  to  work  with 
new  materials  and  processes.  This  will  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  target  in  on  future 
skills  as  well  as  on  futvtre  manpower  needs. 

We  have  been  conducting  talks  to  foster 
more  orderly  manpower  planning.  The  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department  Is 
also  working  with  the  Labor  Department  to 
see  if  a  national  clearing  house  can  be  set 
up  to  provide  a  better  flow  of  information 
on  manpower  needs. 

TTNION-KMPLOTEB    COOFXaATION 

Another  problem  Is  that  some  of  the  em- 
ployer associations  we  deal  with  are  com- 
posed of  both  union  and  non-union  contrac- 
tors. We  are  eager  to  work  with  our  union 
employers  to  develop  new  training  materials 
and  programs  to  qualify  skilled  manpower. 
But  we  see  no  sense  in  permitting  these 
training  programs  to  be  made  available  to 
the  non-union  members  of  these  associa- 
tions. This  knowledge  puts  them  In  a  posi- 
tion to  combine  low  wage  rates  with  the  ad- 
vanced t^hnology  develo[>ed  by  union  initia- 
tive and  financed  as  a  portion  of  the  compen- 
sation of  imlon  members.  This  helps  non- 
union contractors  to  undercut  our  union 
conditions  and  takes  work  from  our  fair 
employers. 

As  I  recently  told  one  of  the  employer 
associations  at  their  annual  meeting,  this  is 
obviously  a  situation  that  they  must  look 
into.  I  believe  the  answer  Is  an  association 
of  union  employers  that  wUl  work  with  us 
in  a  cooperative,  not  an  adversary,  relation- 
ship for  the  mutual  advantage  both  of  the 
UA  and  of  themselves. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  problems  In  at- 
taining this  desired  situation,  but  I  believe 
that  our  employers  have  to  face  up  to  where 
their  best  interests  lie. 

UNION  SESPONSIBILmZS 

As  far  as  our  local  unions  are  concerned, 
the  General  Office  is  encouraging  more  flex- 
ibility In  looking  at  C9>ecial  job  situations  and 
more  aggressiveness  In  organizing  the  work- 
ers in  our  Jurisdiction.  As  we  stressed  at  the 
regional  meetings,  the  1971  convention  es- 
tablished  an   orRanizing   fund   so   that   we 


can  capture  work  that  U  currently  being  lost 
to  UA  members. 

This  organizing  fund  is  avaUable  to  UA 
local  union  as  a  subsidy  to  finance  the  hiring 
of  local  union  organizers  so  that  the  pro- 
grams will  fit  the  needs  of  our  local  unions. 

The  major  thrust  of  these  progranu  Is  in 
the  residential  and  small  commercial  fields. 
But  the  General  Office  is  prepared  to  assist 
local  unions  in  any  organizing  campaign  to 
obtain  UA  representation  for  the  men  who 
are  doing  work  in  our  field. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  we  face  many  prob- 
lems as  we  look  Into  the  futtue.  However. 
aU  of  us  who  liave  lived  this  far  into  the 
twentieth  century  realize  that  change  Is  the 
only  thing  we  can  be  sure  of. 

We  can  expect  great  changes  In  the  coo- 
struction  industry  in  the  years  ahead.  And 
we  must  begin  now  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
these  changes  if  we  are  to  continue  to  serve 
the  needs  of  our  Industry  and  our  nation. 


QNP  AND  THE  QUALITY  OP  LIFE 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  spoken  in  the 
Senate  about  what  I  believe  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Gross  National  Product  as  a 
true  measure  of  the  well-being  of  a  so- 
ciety and  the  quality  of  life. 

In  a  statement  on  this  subject  on  No- 
vember 10, 1871, 1  said: 

We  need  to  develop  some  measure  of  the 
national  welfare  and  there  should  be  far 
more  effort  both  in  academic  commtmitles 
and  in  the  Oovemment  to  evolve  such  meas- 
ures. The  Gross  National  Product,  by  Its  very 
nature,  cannot  serve  this  purpose. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  pleased 
to  observe  that  progress  has  been  made 
In  developing  a  standard  which  would 
provide  a  more  meaningful  accoimUng  of 
economic  and  social  welfare. 

Last  year  I  reported  on  efforts  by  Prof. 
Wmiam  D.  Nordhaus.  a  Yale  University 
economist,  who  has  developed  an  Index 
he  calls  the  Measure  of  Economic  Wel- 
fare. It  excludes  such  things  as  military 
spending,  police  £uid  sanitation  services 
and  road  maintenance  which  do  not  real- 
ly produce  net  Improvements  In  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  One  of  the  major  problems 
with  the  ONP  Is  that  It  falls  to  separate 
the  "goods"  from  the  "bads."  The  more 
garbage  we  generate,  the  more  gambling 
at  the  racetrack,  the  more  police  we  have 
to  hire,  because  of  rising  crime  all  add 
to  the  ONP. 

Subsequently,  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  some  of  our  leading  economists  at  a 
hearing  on  July  27,  1972,  of  toe  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  On  that  occasion 
Prof.  Paul  Samuelson  advised  me  that 
In  the  new  ninth  edition  of  his  economic 
welfare— NEW— was  being  Introduced 
"to  try  to  correct  the  ONP  for  obvious 
departures  from  what  any  reasonable 
jury  would  ccmslder  to  be  welfare  con- 
siderations." 

Mr.  President,  on  July  29,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  an  article  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  MEW  or  NEW  In  an 
attempt  to  overcome  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  ONP.  The  article  quotes 
Professor  Nordhaus  as  saying  that — 

ONP  is  a  reasonably  good  measxire  of  eco- 
nomic production  but  not  of  economic  wel- 
fare . .  . 

I  think  this  is  an  important  step  In 
enabling  us  to  better  evaluate  our  na- 
tional well-being.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  article  by  Robert  Reinhold 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  30  which  shows  the  lag  in  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity in  recent  years  In  comparison 
with  some  of  our  leading  trading  part- 
ners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
MXW   OB  NEW,   How   Dois    tbz  Econokt 

Oaow?    QuAUTT    or    htrm    Escapis    thx 

CQIP 

(By  Robert  Relnhtdd) 

CAMBSioax,  Mass. — ^Whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  the  environmental  movement.  It 
has  raised  disturbing  questions  about  the  de- 
■Irabllit^k^f  unrelenting  economic  growth. 

While  most  sophisticated  economists  tend 
to  ii»«»^«—  as  simplistic  the  notion  that  zero 
eooDomlo  growth  is  the  answer  to  the  world's 
problems,  many  are  loc^ng  hard  at  the  na- 
ture of  eoonomle  growth  and  asking  what  Its 
real  effect  on  human  weU  being  Is. 

What  good  Is  an  ever -expanding  gross  na- 
tional product  If,  In  large  measure.  It  buys 
fleets  of  garbage  trucks  or  pays  for  police 
and  a(ddier*  simply  to  mamtaln  existing 
levels  of  envinuimental  quality  and  personal 
security?  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 
why  Is  the  presumably  beneficial  value  of 
Increased  leisure  time  not  measured?  Has 
the  country  been  growing  In  any  meaningful 


Such  questions  have  pronq>ted  economists 
to  ask  whether  that  venerable  meas\u-e  of 
national  economic  progress,  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  is  very  closely  related  to  real 
BOdal  welfare.  As  a  measure  of  production 
of  goods  and  services,  it  Is  said,  O  Jf  J>.  is  more 
an  Index  of  material  quantity  than  of  quality 
of  life. 

To  what  extent  OJf  J>.,  as  a  prime  tool  of 
Goveminent  p<^cy,  distorts  national  prior- 
ities Is  disputed.  But  Americans  are  aware 
that  while  they  have  more  cars  than  ever  be- 
fore, they  also  have  more  congestion  on  the 
roads  and  dirtier  air  to  breathe. 

Single-minded  pursuit  of  an  ever-bigger 
OJ7J>.  has  demonstrated  to  the  Japanese  that 
bigger  is  not  neoeoscu'Uy  better.  Per  capita 
GJTJ>.  has  Jumped  more  than  10-fold  since 
World  War  n,  so  that  Japanese  housewives 
fear  to  buy  flsh  lest  they  poison  their  chU- 
dren  with  industrial  mercury. 

So  economists  In  Japan  and  In  the  West 
have  begun  to  grope  for  a  better  index  to 
economic  welfare — not  to  replace  OJIJ., 
which  remains  an  Important  tool,  but  to  sup- 
plement it  and  to  correct  its  distortions. 

One  effort  to  buUd  such  a  new  measure  has 
been  made  by  two  economic  theorists  at  Yale 
University,  Professors  James  Tobin  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Nordhaus.  By  rejuggUng  the  ingredi- 
ents of  OJTJ.  they  have  fashioned  a  new 
Index  called  MSW  or  Measure  of  Economic 
Welfare.  MEW  was  proposed  as  a  "primitive 
and  experimental"  venture  as  far  back  as 
December,  1970,  at  a  colloquium  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

StlU  very  tentative,  MEW  has  more  re- 
cently been  endowed  with  a  certain  legiti- 
macy by  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  the  Nobel  Prlae- 
wlnnlng  economist  here  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  He  recently  In- 
cluded the  Tobln-Nordhaus  Idea  In  the  1973 
edition  of  his  classic  test.  "Economics."  and, 
with  his  flair  for  phrases,  redubbed  It  NEW 
for  Net  Economic  Welfare. 

The  rationale  behind  NEW  or  MEW  was 
summed  up  by  Professor  Nordhaus  in  a  re- 
cent Interview.  "We  eu^ue,"  he  said  "that 
OJ}J>.  Is  a  reasonably  good  measure  of  eco- 
nomic production  but  not  of  economic  wel- 
fare because  it  is  a  measure  of  output  not 
consumption." 

Thus,  MEW,  which  Professor  Nordhaus 
cautioned  was  not  deflnltlve,  but  only  a 
"methodological  exercise  to  show  that  such 
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things  can  be  done,"  is  oriented  toward  per- 
sonal consumption.  It  was  devised  by  rear- 
ranging the  various  components  of  national 
accounting,  throwing  out  those  that  do  not 
seem  to  contribute  to  household  welfare  and 
adding  others  that  do. 

Broadly  speaking,  OJJ.P.  is  calculated  by 
adding  annual  personal  consumption,  pri- 
vate mvestment  in  capital  and  all  Oovem- 
ment purchases.  To  avoid  double  counting, 
various  intermediate  goods  are  excluded, 
such  as  the  flour  that  goes  Into  making 
bread. 

MEW  makes  three  major  adjustments  in 
this  system. 

First,  the  flnal  expenditures  normally  cal- 
culated In  OJf.P.  are  reclassified  and  reas- 
signed. Those  better  defined  as  intermediate 
in  terms  of  welfare  are  subtracted.  For  ex- 
ample, O.N.P.  Includes  items  that  Professors 
Tobin  and  Nordhaus  call  "regrettably  neces- 
sary" adjuncts  to  other  activities,  such  as 
the  cost  of  commuting  to  work  and  personal 
business  expenses. 

Also,  rather  than  simply  adding  in  all  Oov- 
emment expenditures,  MEW  splits  them  Into 
three  categories — intermediate,  consumption 
and  net  Investment — and  treats  them 
accordingly. 

Oovemment  spending  on  such  items  as 
police  and  flre  protection,  garbage  disposal, 
road  maintenance  and  national  defense  are 
excluded  as  "necessary  overhead  costs  of  a 
complex  Industrial  nation-state."  Also  ex- 
cluded are  the  costs  of  the  space  program. 

The  largest  and  probably  most  controver- 
sial exclusion  under  this  concept  is  that  for 
mUitary  spending.  "We  see  no  direct  effect 
of  defense  expenditures  on  household  eco- 
nomic welfare"  says  the  Tobln-Nordhaus 
paper,  published  last  year  by  the  National 
Bureau.  "No  reasonable  country  (or  house- 
hold) buys  'national  defense'  for  its  own 
sake. 

"In  reclassifying  defense  costs— or  police 
protection  or  public-health  expenditures— 
as  regrettable  and  instrumental,  we  certainly 
do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  given  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  that  prompt  these 
expenditures,  consumers  will  ultimately  be 
better  off  with  them  than  without  them. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The  only 
Judgment  we  make  is  that  these  expendi- 
tures yield  no  direct  satisfactions." 

The  two  economists  estimated  that  over- 
head and  regrettable  expenses  roee  from  8 
to  16  per  cent  of  a.NJ>.  from  1929  to  1966. 

Second,  various  items  not  ustiaUy  Included 
In  national  accoimts,  such  as  the  value  of 
leisure  time  and  unpaid  "nonmarket"  work, 
are  Included.  Assigning  dollar  values  to  time 
and  work  that  Is  not  priced  by  market  forces 
does  pose  problems.  MEW  attempts  to  assign 
a  vtJue  to  leisure  time  by  using  national 
Studies  of  time  use  and  applying  standard 
economic  theory.  Similarly,  values  are  placed 
on  the  household  chores  performed  by  house- 
wives and  the  productive  work  done  in  the 
house  by  husbands. 

In  addition,  an  effort  is  made  to  recognize 
the  value  returned  by  Oovemment  capital — 
such  as  schools  and  highways — on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Third,  deductions  are  made  for  the  "dla- 
amenltles"  of  urban  life — the  congestion, 
litter,  pollution,  noise  Insecurity  and  racial 
discord. 

MEW  estimates  their  value  by  using  the 
difference  between  wage  rates  In  cities  and 
rural  areas.  The  higher  incomes  of  city  dweU- 
ers  are  Interpreted  as  a  "dlsamenlty  pre- 
mium" paid  in  compensation  for  Uvlng  In 
ui^>lea8ant  surroundings. 

AU  of  these  adjustments  involve  large  as- 
sumptions that  are  open  to  dispute.  Critics 
have  challenged  MEW  on  a  numl>er  of  tech- 
nical grounds,  particularly  over  the  treat- 
ment of  leisure  time  and  the  exclusion  of 
mlUtary  spending. 

Flawed  as  it  may  be,  when  MEW  is  calcu- 
lated, it  shows  considerably  slower  growth 


than  Is  shown  by  Net  National  Products,  or 
NJI.P.,  the  variant  of  O.N.P.  that  takes  Into 
account  depreciation  in  capital.  From  1929 
to  1965,  per  capita  MEW  climbed  by  1.1  per 
cent  a  year  on  average,  compared  with  1.7  per 
cent  for  N.NJ>.  Leisure  time  was  the  largest 
single  reason  for  the  difference. 

Although  MEW  did  not  grow  as  fast  as 
N.NJ>.,  It  nevertheless  did  grow,  prompting 
Professors  Tobin  and  Nordhaus  to  observe. 
.  "The  progress  indicated  by  conventional  na- 
tional accounts  iB  not  Just  a  myth  that  ev^- 
orates  when  a  welfare-oriented  measure  is 
substituted." 

Mr.  Nordhaus  readily  concedes  that  MEW 
may  be  quite  Inaccurate.  But,  he  says,  the 
exercise  was  designed  to  focus  attention  on 
the  nature  of  grovnh  and  counter  the  notion 
that  what  is  needed  is  no  growth.  "Zero 
economic  growth  Is  a  blunt  Instrument  for 
cleaner  air,  prodigiously  expensive  and  prob- 
ably Ineffectual,"  says  the  Tobln-Nordhaus 
paper. 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Nordhaus  argued 
that  while  the  advocates  of  zero  growth 
might  want  to  slow  rinmnging  industrial 
growth,  few  wo\Ud  opt  for  no  growth  in  good 
housing  and  recreational  and  health  facul- 
ties. 

"The  question  is  not  of  growth  versus  no- 
growth,"  he  said.  'Tt  is  a  question  of  bene- 
flclal  growth  versus  nonbeneflcial  growth." 

The  big  imponderable  in  MEW  is  to  what 
extent  human  happiness  is  correlated  with 
consumption.  Is  modern  society — with  aU  Its 
airplanes,  computers  and  televisions — reaUy 
very  much  happier  than  the  simpler  society 
of  our  grandparents? 

No  economic  measure  wlU  ever  answer  that 
question,  so  efforts  have  been  mounted  to 
build  statistical  Indexes  of  social  weU  being, 
caUed  social  indicators.  Even  such  an  eco- 
nomically oriented  institution  as  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment has  recognized  the  Inadequacy 
of  economic  measures. 

The  O.E.C.D.  recently  began  work  on  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  set  of  social  indi- 
cators to  measure  changes  In  its  23  member 
nations,  in  such  social  concerns  as  health.  In- 
dividual development.  Job  satisfaction, 
leasure,  command  over  goods,  physical  en- 
vironment, personal  safety  and  social  oddot- 
tunlty. 

PXODTTCnVITT  AND  WOSLO  COMPnTrlON 

Productivity,  the  amovmt  that  the  average 
worker  produces  in  one  hour,  indicates  our 
economic  strength  better  than  any  other 
single  statistic.  Because  of  our  very  high 
productivity,  we  Uve  better  than  other  na- 
tions while  working  shorter  hours.  Increased 
productivity  Is  the  magic  that  makes  possible 
higher  earnings  as  well  as  longer  weekends 
as  well  as  broader  social  beneflts  of  every 
sort.  It  is  reassuring  to  leara  that  national 
productivity  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  7 
per  cent  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year. 
The  rate  of  Improvement  Is  maintaining  the 
level  of  late  1972,  and  greaUy  exceeds  the 
ao-year  average  of  3  per  cent. 

But  the  current  period  is.  of  course,  one  in 
whlrti  the  economists  would  expect  produo- 
tivl^  to  be  rising  unusually  rapldlv.  The 
Dig  Jumps  come  when  production  is  soaring 
typically  in  the  recoveries  from  recessions' 
Since  most  of  the  Industrial  nations  are  now 
going  throtigh  similar  recoveries,  they  are 
also  improving  their  productivity.  In  recent 
years,  they  have  generally  been  doing  it  a 
good  deal  more  effectively  than  American  in- 
dustry. They  are  closing  the  gap  that  once 
set  our  Industry  apart  from  any  other  na- 
tion's, and  they  are  doing  it  at  a  speed  that 
does  much  to  explain  our  current  troubles 
with  international  trade  deflclts.  currency 
devaluations  and  rising  world  prices. 

From  1965  to  1972,  productivity  roee  by  the 
fcdlowing  percentages  in  this  country  and  five 
of  its  leading  trading  partners: 
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Percent 

United  Stat«s 30.0 

Great  Britain S6.6 

Italy 41J 

Wert  Oermany 43.0 

Prance   633 

Japan isoj 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Report  tbat  Mr.  Peter 
nanlgan  presented  to  the  President  a  month 
ago.  ITie  report  also  observes  that,  from  1966 
to  1970,  our  export  prices  rose  a  great  deal 
faster  than  those  of  the  other  five  countries. 
The  disparity  In  productivity  is  part  of  the 
answer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  found 
that  from  1970  to  1972,  our  export  prices  rose 
far  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  other  five. 
That  was  result  of  the  1971  devaluation  and  a 
relatively  low  rate  of  Inflation.  Unfor- 
tunately, within  the  past  several  months  our 
Inflation  rate  has  more  than  doubled  and 
now  approaches  the  very  high  European  rate, 
casting  new  doubt  over  the  prospects  for 
trade  development  In  1973. 

As  long  as  our  productivity  continues  to 
rise,  our  economic  wealth  and  Its  accom- 
panying benefits  will  continue  to  expand. 
But,  to  be  candid,  there  Is  not  much  reason 
to  expect  any  early  change  In  the  differences 
between  our  performance  and  that  of  the 
other  major  industrial  nations.  We  are  get- 
ting richer.  But  our  friends  and  competitors 
are  getting  rich  faster,  and  the  productivity 
figures  explain  why. 


SOVIET  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  issue  of  the  London  Economist  re- 
ports extensively  from  a  study  recently 
released  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, "Soviet  Economic  Prospects  in  the 
Sevraitles."  Its  assessment — especially  of 
the  performance  In  1972 — generally 
agrees  with  the  critical  appraisal  of  the 
assembled  specialists  In  our  30 -chapter, 
776-page  study.  Expert  witnesses  at  ouif 
hearings  July  17-19  Inclusive,  Including 
David  Rockefeller  and  other  leading 
business,  government,  and  academic 
figures,  also  concurred.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  the  last  very  poor  year  for 
the  Soviet  economy  was  assessed  In  the 
committee's  study,  "Dimensions  of  Soviet 
Economic  Power,"  released  by  Chairman 
Paul  Douglas  of  the  committee  In  De- 
cember 1962.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
considerable  foreign  objection  to  the 
study's  major  conclusions. 

Prof.  Alex  Nove,  one  of  the  leading 
British  economists,  viewed  the  study's 
assessment  of  a  gross  national  product 
growth  rate  of  2.5  percent  as  too  low. 
A  figure  of  4  percent  would  have  been 
closer  to  his  view.  Senator  Douglas  was 
also  personally  attacked  by  the  chief  of 
the  Soviet  Statistical  Agency,  Mr.  Sta- 
rovsky,  as  being  unfairly  critical  of  So- 
viet performance.  It  is  interesltog  now 
to  find  our  assessment  of  a  2  percent 
gross  national  product  growth  rate  for 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1972  acceptable  to 
the  London  Economist.  To  date  Mr. 
Starovsky.  still  chief  Soviet  statistician, 
has  not  been  heard  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Economist.  Jtily  38,  1973] 
SoviXT  Union — Thx  Size  or  tbx 

OUTSTKKTCHXD   HaKD 

The  size  of  the  economic  problem  which  is 
maldng  the  Russians  look  to  the  wert  for 
help  gets  clearer  week  by  week.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  Mr.  Brezhnev  Is  anxi- 
ously watching  the  progress  of  the  struggle  to 
get  in  the  harvest  on  the  fields  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  other  major  grain- 
growing  areas.  Last  year's  disastrous  grain 
harvest  obliged  the  government  to  dig  deep 
mto  its  gold  reserves  in  order  to  pay  for 
$2 ,000m  worth  of  emergency  grain  purchases 
from  the  west.  The  gold  reserves  are  esti- 
mated to  be  stUl  worth  between  $8,000m  and 
•lO.OOOm,  but  they  are  needed  to  8upp<»t 
Russia's  other  economic  fronts. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  news  from  the 
other  fronts  is  not  good  either.  The  Soviet 
Union's  gross  domestic  product  Increased  by 
less  ttum  2  per  cent  last  year.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  authors  of  a  study  of  Soviet  economic 
prospects  tn  the  1970s,  just  pubUshed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
this  is  probably  the  worst  result  since  Stalin 
first  introduced  central  planning  in  1929. 
Since  agriculture  stUl  accounts  for  a  quarter 
of  Russia's  gross  domestic  product,  last  year's 
miserable  harvest — the  result  of  bad  weather 
and  bad  organisation — takes  part  of  the 
blame  for  that.  But  Soviet  mdustry,  too.  did 
badly  last  year. 

A  lot  of  things  failed  to  reach  their  planned 
targets  for  the  year.  They  include  natural 
gas  (3.6  per  cent  under  target) ,  oUfleld  equip- 
ment (16.4  per  cent  under),  chemical  equip- 
ment (9.6).  Ught  Industry  equipment  (11.0), 
grain  harvesting  combines  (7.1).  turbines 
(11.1),  washing  machines  (15.4),  refrigera- 
tors (2.6)  and  glass  (4.4).  The  production  of 
steel  by  the  continuous  casting  method  Is  far 
behind  schedule,  and  tills  must  t>e  a  par- 
ticular disappointment  to  the  Soviet  leaders, 
who  have  been  hammering  home  the  need 
for  Soviet  Industry  to  get  on  top  of  modem 
techniques  of  production. 

Productivity  in  Industry,  according  to  the 
rather  special  way  the  Soviet  planners  meas- 
ure it.  rose  only  by  1%  per  cent  a  year  in 
1971  and  1972,  well  short  of  the  3.7  per  cent 
average  planned  for  the  1971-76  period.  When 
the  Russians  talk  about  higher  productivity 
they  mean  the  extra  output  that  can  bt  got 
from  a  given  input  of  both  capital  and  labour 
by  means  of  things  like  better  management, 
more  efficient  use  of  machinery,  and  just 
plain  hard  work.  So  the  failure  on  this  count 
Is  a  partlciilar  blow  to  the  Soviet  leaders' 
hopes  of  reaching  the  ambitious  goals  of  the 
1971-76  plan.  These  Include  an  8  per  cent  in- 
crease in  industrial  output,  little  more  than 
half  of  which  was  to  come  from  the  Injection 
of  extra  capital  and  labour.  The  rest  was  to 
come  from  higher  productivity. 

The  latest  setbacks  come  at  an  awkward 
time  for  Mr.  Brezhnev.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment is  now  engaged  tn  the  dUBcuIt  exercise 
of  trying  to  provide  a  better  deal  for  the 
consumer  while  at  the  same  time  putting  a 
lot  of  resources  into  modemiaing  industry 
and  agrlcultiire,  and  doing  all  this  without 
cutting  the  defence  programme.  Recent  im- 
ports of  western  grain,  steel  pipes  and  ma- 
chinery have  helped  to  make  up  the  worst 
shortfalls  in  Russia's  own  output.  But  last 
year  Russia  had  a  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit of  around  $700m,  which  is  expected  to 
Jump  to  $2,000  in  this  year  and  to  an  even 
higher  flgiire  in  1974.  So  Russia  will  probably 
have  to  dtp  further  into  its  gold  reserves,  as 
weU  as  expanding  its  gold  production.  But  its 
gold,  like  so  much  of  its  vast  natural  wealth, 
is  largely  to  be  found  in  remote  areas  in  the 
north  and  eart  where  heavy  investment  in 
roads  and  railways  and  houses  is  needed  be- 
fore the  stuff  can  usefully  be  got  out  of 


the  ground.  It  is  two-thirds  of  a  vicious 
circle. 

Can  the  Soviet  Union  ever  get  back  to  the 
relatively  fast  growth  rates  of  the  early 
1960b?  There  Is  little  prospect  of  throw- 
ing in  any  dramatically  new  amounts  of  la- 
bour or  capital.  Certainly  there  is  not  much 
extra  labour  to  be  got  from  the  agricultural 
sector.  It  u  true  that  agriculture  stUl  em- 
ploys more  than  a  third  of  the  total  labour 
force  (compared  with  5  per  cent  in  the 
United  States).  But  under  the  present  eco- 
nomic plan  agrlciUtural  output  is  supposed 
to  Increase  by  22  per  cent  by  1975.  This  means 
that  the  farm  managers  will  do  their  utmort 
to  stop  their  labour  force  from  getting  away 
to  the  towns.  The  Soviet  Union's  internal 
pass  system  enables  them  to  stop  aU  but  the 
most  determined  farm  workers  who  want  to 
slip  off  to  the  bright — weU,  brighter — lights. 
Labour  can  be  released  from  the  farms  only 
if  the  money  can  be  found  to  replace  it  with 
machinery.  And  birth  rates  are  falling  every- 
where in  the  Soviet  Union,  except  among  the 
non-Russian  peoples  of  central  Asia,  so  there 
Is  not  much  hope  of  a  long-term  increase  In 
the  total  labour  supply. 

The  supply  of  ci^iital  for  the  basic  Indus- 
tries— ^mining,  steelmaking,  engineering, 
petrochemicals  and  the  rest — Is  not  getting 
any  easier,  either.  The  Brezhnev  govern- 
ment's decision  to  Increase  the  supply  of  con- 
sumer goods  piUls  resources  away  from  heavy 
Industry.  There  Is  also  the  problem  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  on  investment.  According  to 
the  weekly  paper.  The  Economic  Gazette,  the 
cost  of  capital  Investment — that  is,  the  cost 
of  each  additional  unit  of  national  income 
per  rouble  of  productive  investment — in- 
creased by  13  per  cent  between  1961  and 
1966.  The  rise  has  gone  on,  and  very  likely 
accelerated,  since  then. 

Of  course,  Russia  spends  large  amounts 
on  research  and  development  in  the  hope  of 
modernising  Itself.  According  to  the  new 
American  study.  It  put  »28,000m  into  re- 
search and  development  last  year.  But  per- 
haps as  much  as  60  per  cent  of  this  was  for 
military  purposes.  Only  some  911,000  was 
left  for  the  needs  of  the  clvUlan  sector  (in 
the  United  States,  the  corresponding  sxun 
was  $16.000m),  and  even  this  Is  clearly  not 
yielding  results  comparable  with  thoee 
achieved  in  the  defence  field.  No  doubt  the 
military  customers  in  Russia  have  a  clearer 
picture  of  their  requirements  than  their  ci- 
vilian counterparts  and  are  powerful  enough 
to  Insist  on  getting  them. 

Managers  in  mdtistry  are  given  little  op- 
portunity, or  incentive,  to  do  more  than 
stick  to  the  task  of  fulfilling  the  produc- 
tion plans  handed  down  to  them  by  remote 
bureaucratic  bodies.  A  story  in  the  Soviet 
Builder's  Gazette  Ulvistrates  the  pltfaUs  of 
the  single-minded  concentration  on  crude- 
ly defined  targets.  Russia  apparently  pro- 
duces twice  as  much  glass  as  the  United 
States,  although  it  builds  only  half  as  many 
houses.  Where  does  it  aU  go?  Well,  46  per 
cent  of  It  gets  broken  before  or  during  in- 
stallation. Why?  Because  glass  production 
plans  are  set  in  terms  of  square  metres, 
which  tempts  managers  to  concentrate  on 
producing  thin  glass,  which  then  breaks 
easily. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Innovation,  that 
essential  part  of  tectinologlcal  progress,  does 
not  flourish.  Many  inventions  emerge  but 
few  are  applied,  because,  as  Soviet  econo- 
mists themselves  admit.  It  is  safer  and  more 
profitable  for  the  managers  to  chum  out  the 
same  old  items  than  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  risks  and  uncertainties  of  new  pro- 
duction. According  to  a  Pravda  report  last 
year,  more  tiian  600  standard  processes  and 
blueprints  in  the  petrochemical  industry 
were  30-30  years  old,  and  only  about  80  were 
being  revised. 
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Even  when  there  is  a  n»l  wiU  to  introduce 
a  new  procees,  a  long  time  passes  Ijefore  it 
can  be  fitted  mto  the  firm's  own  plan  and 
the  plans  of  all  the  other  firms  involved  in 
the  business,  and  cleared  with  the  minis- 
tries, the  state  committees  and  the  intermedi- 
ate bodies  and  agencies.  And  even  when  full 
approval  has  been  given  by  all  concerned,  an- 
other 18  months  may  pass  before  the  idea 
is  actually  implemented.  Low  depreciation 
rates  do  not  encourage  the  Introduction  of 
new  machinery.  It  often  takes  15-20  years 
to  recover  the  cost  of  the  original  equipment. 

Managers  are  terrified  of  being  caught  un- 
prepared for  some  sudden  change  In  produc- 
tion targets,  so  they  hoard  both  labour  and 
raw  materials  as  a  form  of  insurance,  re- 
gardless of  the  manpower  shortage  and  the 
ofllclal  campaigns  against  waste  of  materials. 
The  forces  of  inertia  are  so  strong  that  even 
the  present  levels  of  activity  could  not  be 
maintained  without  the  help  of  the  so-caUed 
•■pushers"  {tolkachi)  who,  by  pulling  strings 
and  exploltmg  loopholes,  can  often  locate  and 
provide  essential  supplies — to  their  own  per- 
sonal gain. 

There  are  really  only  tiiree  things  the  So- 
viet leaders  could  in  principle  do  to  improve 
the  situation.  The  flxst  would  be  to  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  the  country's  defence  pro- 
gramme. But  this  switch  from  guns  to  butter 
would  clearly  be  unacceptable  to  most  of  the 
present  political  and  military  leaders  vmlees  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  wide-ranging  agree- 
ment with  the  west;  and  even  then  they 
would  stUl  feel  the  need  to  keep  up  Russia's 
military  superiority  over  China  and  its  grip 
on  the  eastern  European  states.  Some 
amount  of  pressure  for  military  savings  has 
obviously  been  one  of  the  factors  impelling 
Russia  to  engage  in  the  missile  talks  with  the 
United  States  and  the  forthcoming  troop  re- 
duction tallu  in  Vienna.  But  even  if  substan- 
tial savings  do  emerge  from  agreed  arma- 
ments cuts,  their  effects  wUl  prot>ably  not  be 
felt  in  the  economy  for  some  considerable 
time. 

The  second  option  would  mvolve  radical 


economic  reforms  that  would  free  the  man- 
agers from  some  of  the  shacklee  of  centralised 
control.  Ttae  decree  iuued  on  AprU  Srd,  wliich 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
trial associations,  similar  to  western  corpo- 
rations and  supposedly  free  from  ministerial 
control,  showed  that  the  Soviet  government 
is  prepared  to  contemplate  limited  measures 
in  the  interests  of  efficiency.  But  any  major 
decentralising  reforms  are  probably  imthink- 
able  because  they  might  lead  to  demands  for 
poUtlcal  reforms  as  weU  as  to  a  temporary 
falling  off  of  output. 

This  leaves  the  third  option:  the  large- 
scale  Import  of  western  technology  to  help 
the  Soviet  Union  buy  time.  That  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  big  new  deals  which  Russia  Is  try- 
ing to  negotiate  with  West  Oermany.  the 
United  States.  Japan  and  other  non-com- 
munist industrial  nations.  Mr.  Brezhnev,  like 
several  former  Russian  rulers  and  notably  like 
Peter  the  Oreat,  Is  looking  westward  for  short 
cuts  to  material  progress  while  shunning  any 
reforms  that  might  disturb  the  coimtry's 
autociatic  system.  But  even  if  he  gets  the 
help  he  wants,  some  substantial  improve- 
ments WiU  have  to  be  made  in  the  way  the 
Soviet  economy  is  run  if  it  is  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  Mr.  Brezhnev  wiU  have  to  prod 
his  host  of  bureaucrats  (half  a  million  more 
now  than  in  1964)  into  action — and  flexi- 
bUity.  He  has  an  enormous  task  on  his  hands, 
even  if  that  harvest  t\u"ns  out  all  right. 


A  STUDY  IN  CONCENTRATION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  when 
concentration  of  economic  power  in 
huge  bank  trust  departments  disquiets 
Barron's,  the  national  business  and  fi- 
nancial weekly  published  by  Dow  Jones 
b  Co..  certainly  the  Congress  should 
be  similarly  concerned,  and  possi- 
bly motivated  toward  determination  of 
the  extent  of  concentration  and  an  eval- 
uation of  its  effects  upon  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  government. 

A  STUDY  IN  CONCENTRATION:  MORGAN  GUARANTY'S  TOP  25 


When  top  officials  of  Federal  regula- 
tory commissions  testify  that  several  of 
these  banks  each  has  its  officials  on  the 
boards  of  various  companies  within  the 
same  industry— but  that  the  most  re- 
cent data  f  i*om  the  banking  commiuiity 
is  5  years  old — perhaps  it  is  time  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  these  inter- 
locks now  occur,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  banks  also  Influence  the  cinnpanles 
through  control  ot  credit. 

The  Barron's  article  i^peared  in  the 
June  18  issue  of  the  newspaper.  The 
testimony  of  the  regulatory  commission 
officials  was  reported  on  June  27  by  Kay 
Mills  of  Newhouse  News  Sei-vlce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Barron's,  June  18,  1973] 
Since  Morgan  Guaranty  was  good  enough 
to  publish  a  booklet  containing  the  vital  data 
on  its  trust  and  investment  division,  we 
thought  the  least  we  could  do  would  t>e  to 
pass  along  to  thoee  who  might  not  have 
caught  it  the  list  of  the  bank's  leading  dol- 
lar Investments.  Hence  the  <accompanying 
table.  Ilianks  to  a  friend  who  likes  to  play 
with  numtiers,  we  were  able  to  include  col- 
umn 4 — the  %  of  the  Individual  company^ 
total  common  share  capitalization  in  the 
bank's  portfolios. 

Even  at  a  glance,  one  Is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  portfolios  under  a  single  roof — even  as 
elegant  and  capacious  as  Morgan's — contain 
roughly  14%  of  Disney's  outstanding  shares; 
10%  of  Polaroid's;  a  similar  amount  of 
Magic's;  and  large  fractions  of  the  equity  of 
Avon,  Schlimiberger  and  American  Express. 
When  one  adds  to  such  'percentages  similar 
(If  somewhat  smaller)  holdings  at  the  nine 
other  leading  bank  trust  departments,  the 
effect  (on  us,  anyway)  is  a  wee  bit  disquiet- 
ing. 


HoldingsonOec.  31, 1972 


IBM 

E*slm*n  Kodak .,. 

Avon  Products ...... L. 

Sasrs  Roebuck ,.. 

XaroK. 

Wait  DitiMy 

Maroid ^. 

Proctaf  &  Gambia 

SchlHmbargar .. 

Ganaral  Motofs ^. 

Amarican  Noma  Products x. 

Coea-CoU I. 

luon . I. 


Dollars 

Shares 

Sharas 

outstanding 
(millions) 

(millions) 

(millions) 

C,094 

5.21 

116.2 

1,13( 

7.69 

161.5 

6Si 

4.75 

57.8 

605 

5.22 

156.7 

596 

4.00 

79.3 

473 

3.97 

27.8 

423 

3.36 

32.8 

396 

3.54 

81.9 

390 

4.29 

36.5 

344 

4.25 

287.6 

330 

2.70 

51.7 

320 

2.15 

59.7 

309 

3.51 

224.2 

Morgan's 

percantof 

total 


4.5 

4.8 

8.2 

3.3 

5.0 

14.3 

10.2 

4.3 

11.8 

1.5 

5.2 

3.6 

1.6 


Holdings  on  Dae  31, 1972 


Dollars 
(millions) 


Shares 
(millions) 


Sharas 

outstanding 

(millions) 


Morgan's 

percent  of 

total 


Amarican  Express. . 

Mobil 

Krasge 

J.  C.  Penney 

Merck 

Philip  Morris 

McDonald's 

Texaco 

First  National  City.. 

Sobering  Plough 

Johnson  &  Johnson. 
MGIC  Investment... 


$306 
286 
285 
279 
274 
272 
262 
212 
210 
207 
206 
203 


4.71 
3.86 
5.82 
3.10 
3.08 
2.31 
3.45 
5.58 
2.73 
1.51 
1.57 
2.11 


48.6 

103.2 

117.2 

57.1 

74.2 

27.3 

38.9 

272.0 

116.1 

26.3 

56.4 

21.1 


9.7 
3L7 
S.8 
&4 

4.2 

a.s 
•.t 

Ll 
2.4 
S.7 
2.8 

lao 


Banks  akd  tbx  EIkxrct  Cbxsxs 
(By  Kay  Mills) 

Washington. — Enter  now  the  bankers  into 
the  energy  crisis  picture. 

A  top  economist  for  the  Pederal  Power 
Commission  told  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Sut>commlttee  Wednesday  that  in- 
terlocking directorships  between  banks  and 
oil  companies — as  well  as  bank  ownership  in 
stocks  of  more  than  one  oil  company — 
threaten  competition  in  the  petroleum 
industry. 

Dr  John  W.  Wilson,  chief  of  PPCS  Divi- 
sion of  Economic  studies,  said  in  a  separate 
interview  that  these  interlocks,  as  well  as 
Joint  lease  acquisitions,  Joint  pipeline  owner- 
ship and  other  Joint  ventures,  enable  oil  com- 
panies to  "behave  as  partners"  rather  than 
as  "vigorous  rivals." 

The  banking  directorships  and  stock  own- 
ership represent  "another  way  in  which  these 


so-called  independent  companies  are  related 
to  each  other,"  Wilson  added. 

During  the  same  hearing,  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission's  chief  antltrxistt  man.  James  T. 
Halverson,  testified  that  an  FTC  investiga- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try is  revealing  the  control  by  major  com- 
panies of  both  refining  and  pipelines  "consti- 
tutes a  significant  competitive  problem." 
Major  antitrust  action  is  reportedly  planned. 

In  his  testimony,  Wilson  told  the  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D- 
Mlch.)  ttiat  Pederal  law  prohibits  one  person 
from  serving  on  two  boards  of  companies 
producing  the  same  goods  or  services — but 
evidently  two  people  working  for  the  same 
corporation  can  serve  on  boards  of  competing 
firms. 

"Por  example,"  he  said,  "the  most  recently 
available  evidence  on  corporate  dlrect<nB  from 
the  banking  community  shows  that,  as  of 
1968,  Morgan  Ouaranty  and  Trust  Co.  of  New 


York  had  Its  employees  serving  on  the  txMods 
of  Continental  Oil,  Cities  Service,  Atlantic 
Richfield,  Beico  Petroleum,  Columbia  Gas, 
Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Company 
and  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur." 

Morgan  also  held  stock  in  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp.  and  Panhandle  Eastern 
Pipeline  as  weU  as  gas  distribution  utUities, 
Wilson  said. 

His  testimony  also  listed  First  National 
City  Bank  directors  on  the  bocu-ds  of  Allied 
Chemical,  Monsanto,  W.  R.  Grace,  Standard 
OU  of  N.J.,  MobU  and  Sinclair.  In  addition. 
"The  bank  also  owns  substantial  stock  in- 
terests In  PanoU,  Phillips,  Panhandle  East- 
em  Pipeline,  Tenneco  and  numerous  gas  dis- 
tribution utUlUes." 

"(Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  had  directors  with  Union  Oil,  Con- 
tinental OU,  Amoco,  Northern  Natural  Gas, 
and  others,  including  major  coal  companies 
which  have  been  merged  recency  with  Con- 
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tlnental  OU  and  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio."  he 
added. 

>WUson  also  testified  about  oil  stock  owner- 
amp  In  rival  firms  by  bank  tnist  depart- 
ments and  told  a  reporter  he  knew  of  no  FPC 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  stock  owned. 

"For  example.  In  1968.  Boaton's  State  Street 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  owned  15  per  cent  of  the 
common  stock  of  Texas  OU  and  Gas,  6.3  per 
cent  of  the  common  In  Amerada  Petroleum, 
11.6  of  the  common  In  Zapata  OfTshore.  10.1 
per  cent  In  Kerr  McOee,  7.7  per  cent  in 
Pennzoll  and  7.6  per  cent  of  Newmont." 

WUaon  called  the  interlocking  directorates 
"A  threat  to  effective  competition  among 
these  petroIe\un  companies  not  only  because 
(they)  create  a  commonality  between  their 
boards,  but  even  more  so  because  of  the 
critical  role  of  the  financial  commvmlty  in 
providing  the  capital  which  will  be  needed 
to  expand  energy  production  to  meet  future 
needs. 

"Simply  put,"  he  added,  "vigorous  eco- 
nomic competition  would  be  better  served  if 
the  same  banks  were  not  represented  on  the 
boards  of  rival  oU  ctHnpanles." 


SAM  NRAMAN:  A  MAN  OP  STATURE 
AND  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Mr.  HARTBDE.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
at  a  convention  in  Hollywood.  Pla.,  hon- 
oring Mr.  Samuel  Neaman,  board  chair- 
man of  the  McCrory  Corp.  Management 
people  came  from  all  over  the  country  to 
honor  this  msm,  one  of  the  finest  business 
executives  in  the  world.  I  say  In  the 
world,  Mr.  President,  ^lecause  Sam  Nea- 
man came  up  in  the  business  world 
through  successfully  reorganizing  floun- 
dering companies  in  several  countries. 
Mr.  Neaman's  humane  qualities  and 
leadership,  coupled  with  his  ability  to  in- 
spire and  motivate  his  associates,  re- 
vitalized diverse  enterprises  around  the 
globe. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  President. 
t  take  a  keen  interest  in  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise.  With  our  Government 
facing  near  chaos  In  the  management 
of  economic  affairs,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
some  men  can  take  chaotic  conditions 
and  re-create  success.  I  never  cease  to 
wonder  why  men  such  as  Sam  Neaman 
never  fail  even  under  the  most  adverse 
conditions. 

In  1963,  the  McCrory-McClellan- 
Oreen  nationwide  variety  store  chain 
found  Itself  floundering  with  thousands 
of  employees  facing  an  uncertain  future. 
In  an  unprecendented  move,  the  parent 
McCrory  Corp.  turned  to  Sam  Neaman,  a 
nonretailer,  a  former  industrialist, 
manufacturer,  and  homebuilder  and 
appointed  him  president  of  that  drifting 
enterprise. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  downward- 
trending  company  was  shaken  out  of  its 
doldrums  and  infused  with  new  vigor 
and  vitality.  Accepting  the  challenges  of 
new  ideas  and  concepts  that  flowed  from 
the  top.  staff  specialists  and  technicians 
developed  and  implemented  a  new  breed 
of  systems,  controls,  and  highly  efficient 
distribution  technology.  The  turnabout 
In  the  company's  financial  condition  was 
soon  apparent  and  it  became  increas- 
ingly healthy  &&  the  newly  developed  sys- 
tems took  hold. 

In  the  9  years  since  Mr.  Nesunan  was 
brought  in  to  revive  the  variety  store  di- 


vision, the  progress  of  recovery  and 
health  is  charted  by  three  facts:  the 
number  of  stores  multiplied  from  595  to 
1.100;  sales  volume  doubled:  pretax  prof- 
its Jumped  from  zero  to  6.9  percent  of 
sales :  and  the  employee  family  grew  from 
16,500  to  28,000  men  and  women  In  46 
States. 

Mr.  Neaman  was  elected  president  of 
the  parent  McCrory  Corp.  In  1966  and 
board  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer in  1969.  His  dynamism  and  manage- 
ment skill,  now  reaching  into  the  four 
divisions  comprising  the  McCrory  retail- 
ing complex,  was  manifested  in  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  corporation  show- 
ing record  sales  and  earnings  for  the 
ninth  consecutive  year.  Sales  in  fiscal 
1972  rose  to  a  new  high,  bringing  McCrory 
Into  the  blue  ribbon  biUlon-doIlar  class. 
Among  other  significant  achievements 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  J.  J.  Newberry 
variety  stores  which  were  Joined  with  the 
McCrory  variety  stores  to  form  the  O. 
McNew  division.  The  corporation's  op- 
erations also  Include  a  department  store 
division — S.  Klein  and  Brltts,  automotive 
and  home  accessories  division — 
OTASCO.  and  an  apparel  specialty  divi- 
sion—Lemer  Shops.  The  McCrory  com- 
plex, with  2,300  stores  and  some  60,000 
employees  in  48  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  has  become  a  major  retail- 
ing force  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  show  success  in  a  monetary  re- 
gard, but  Sam  Neaman  sees  more  in  an 
enterprise  than  the  dollars  and  cents.  He 
knows  you  cannot  put  the  human  ele- 
ment on  a  chart  or  graph.  He  knows  that 
the  key  to  profitability  and  growth  is  not 
only  modem  management,  but  also  the 
active  development  of  the  company's 
human  resources:  It  is  people. 

Sam  Neaman's  nontraditional  and  in- 
novative management  approach  has  been 
most  effective  in  the  area  of  operations 
and  procedures.  To  his  associates  he  sub- 
mitted the  concept  that  the  same  sophis- 
ticated systems  and  technical  tools  so 
effective  in  manufacturing  and  heavy  In- 
dustry could  be  equally  effective  in  the  re- 
tailing business.  With  this  motivation,  his 
management  team  developed  and  intro- 
duced into  operations  electronic  systems 
controls  and  distribution  "sciences"  that 
border  on  the  space  age  and  have  re- 
sulted in  revolutionary  distribution  effi- 
ciencies. In  one  new  system,  a  computer 
push-feeds  staple  merchandise  into  each 
store  automatically,  based  on  its  own  his- 
tory of  activity  and  current  inventory 
and  invoice  record.  In  another,  and  even 
more  amazing  development,  a  computer- 
ized system  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  merchandising  blueprint  for  a 
new  store  to  achieve  optimum  sales  and 
profits — before  the  store  is  built. 

Undoubtedly  at  the  root  of  the  Mc- 
Crory success  story  is  Samuel  Neaman's 
management  philosophy: 

We  believe  in  guided  autonomy — indl- 
vlduaU  usmg  their  initiative,  having  the  au- 
thority to  act  upon  it  and  looking  to  feUow 
executives  for  guidance  In  fields  of  their 
specialty;  We  try  to  break  our  problems  Into 
small  segments  and  assign  each  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  totaUy  dedicated  to  solving  it; 
Our  operating  systems  and  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  provide  for  Individual  as  weU  as 
corporate  success  because  In  the  long  run, 
both  are  inseparable;  And  finally,  we  believe 


In  a  continuous  re-exam  I  nation  of  everything 
we  do  In  light  of  new  experience.  This  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  maintain  our  progress. 

With  the  same  ability  and  devotion 
that  have  contributed  to  his  success  in 
the  business  world,  Mr.  Neaman  has 
given  time  and  effort  to  a  wide  range  of 
causes  in  the  interests  of  human  affairs. 

Among  his  numerous  endeavors,  he 
has  served  actively  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Fund  and  the  National  Jew&h  Hos- 
pital of  Denver.  He  Is  a  founderof  the 
Albert  Einstein  College,  a  director  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity, and  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Holy  Land  Conservation  Fund. 

He  is  vice  president  of  the  America- 
Israel  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try and  chairman  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Committee  for  State  and  Israel 
Bonds.  A  native  of  the  Oalllee,  Mr.  Nea- 
man proposed  to  Israeli  leaders  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  International  cen- 
ter of  learning  at  the  Technlon,  Israel 
Institute  of  Technology.  Initial  planning 
of  the  project  Is  well  underway  and.  in 
honor  of  its  founder.  It  will  be  named  the 
Samuel  Neaman  Institute  of  Advanced 
Studies  at  the  Technlon. 

Sam  Neaman  answered  the  call  to 
serve  in  the  struggle  against  fascism.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  In  the  British 
Anny  in  World  War  n,  seeing  action  In 
North  Africa,  Italy,  and  Prance. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  know 
Samuel  Neaman.  The  United  States  is 
better  for  having  him  in  our  society  and. 
it  is  my  hope  that  his  days  of  duty  will 
continue  for  years  to  come  so  that  we 
may  further  bask  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  man. 


WE  DO  NOT  KNOW  HOW 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
book  on  foreign  aid  entitled  "We  Don't 
Know  How"  by  WlUiam  and  EUzabeth 
Paddock,  has  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest and  controversy.  It  was  alluded  to 
in  hearings  of  both  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  A  review  of 
this  book,  by  three  distinguished  Iowa 
State  University  professors,  refuting 
many  of  the  points  made  by  the  Pad- 
docks, was  published  in  the  June  24, 1973, 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

In  the  Interest  of  throwing  some  addi- 
tional light  on  an  ongoing  discussion  of 
great  importance  to  the  country,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  review  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DeFKND     FOREION     AlD     ACAINST     CHASCES     OT 

Poor  Management  and  FxrrnjTT 

(By  Raymond  R.  Beneke,  Earl  O.  Heady,  and 

John  F.  Tlmmons) 

NoTs.— In  1967,  the  Paddock  brothers.  Wil- 
liam and  Paul,  published  a  sensationalized 
boolc  about  world  food  problems  caUed 
"P^mlne,  1876." 

(WUllam  Paddock  Is  an  agronomist  who 
has  worked  on  agricultural  projects  In  poor 
countries,  and  his  brother  Is  a  former  Foreign 
Service  officer.  Now  WUllam  Paddock  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  have  produced  another  sen- 
sational book,  "We  Don't  Know  How",  about 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  American  foreign 
aid  program,  published  by  the  Iowa  State 
University  Press. 
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(The  foUowlng  is  a  review  and  commen- 
tary on  this  book  by  three  professors  of  eco- 
nomics at  Iowa  State; ) 

In  "We  Don't  Know  How"  the  Paddocks 
elaborate  the  prophesy  of  doom  and  despair 
first  aet  forth  in  "Famine.  1975."  Their 
prophesy  is  not  new,  being  derived  from  the 
doctrme  enunciated  by  Thomas  Malthus  In 
1798.  Malthus  contended  that,  given  man's 
capacity  to  multiply  and  the  "passion  be- 
tween the  sexes,"  the  hiunan  race  was  pre- 
ordained to  expand  Its  members  untU 
checked  by  starvation,  disease,  malnutrition 
and  wars  because  of  the  limits  of  subsistence. 

Malthus  held  that  poor  relief  only  pro- 
vided an  incentive  for  aggravating  food  and 
population  problems,  and  the  Paddocks  con- 
tend that  help,  where  effective,  only  Increases 
the  number  of  people  who  must  xiltlmately 
starve.  Thus  food  relief  to  India,  pubUc 
health  measures  which  reduce  mortality  In 
Central  America  and  even  research  and  edu- 
cation which  contribute  to  Increased  rice  and 
wheat  production  In  the  uiiderdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia  are  portrayed  by  the  Pad- 
docks as  sinister  deeds. 

The  ttirust  of  their  attacks  on  foreign  aid 
includes  Ineptness,  stupidity  and  deceit  of 
the  organizations  and  personnel  conducting 
foreign  development  programs. 

DISTOanON,    KALr-TmXTTBS 

The  Paddocks  purport  to  have  Initiated  "an 
Independent  audit"  of  foreign  assistance  ef- 
forts with  high  hopes  of  documenting  the 
success  of  these  efforts.  But  upon  gathering 
hearsay  opinions  and  guesses  concerning  ap- 
proximately 60  "projects  In  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  the  authors  conclude  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  does 
not  know  how;  but  neither  does  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Rockefeller  Poundalton,  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  Nations  nor  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

We  have  to  conclude  that  the  Paddocks  are 
being  less  than  oandld  eonoemlng  their  orig- 
inal obJectlTSB.  Indeed,  tt  Is  obvious  that 
they  sought  only  evidence  that  would  dis- 
credit foreign  aid  and  support  their  Malthu- 
sian  theme.  They  offer  page  after  page  of 
gossip,  distortion  and  half-truth  to  support 
their  claim  that  all  efforts  in  foreign  aid  have 
been  a  dismal  failure.  Finally  in  a  display 
of  over-klU.  readers  are  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  this  record  of  failure  Is  for  the 
better,  since  success  would  only  mean  that 
more  human  beings  must  some  day  starve. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
striven  to  help  poorer  countries  Improve 
their  lot.  Mistakes  have  been  made  and 
successes  have  been  registered.  We  have 
learned  from  these  experiences.  What  are  the 
results? 

U.S.  otttlats  declinxd 

Using  1901-65  as  a  base,  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  less  developed  countries  has  in- 
creased from  78  per  cent  in  1966  to  123  per 
cent  In  1972.  However,  per  capita  production 
during  the  same  period  Increased  only  from 
96  per  cent  to  99  per  cent  because  of  n^ld 
Increases  in  population.  But  per  capita  pro- 
duction did  increase. 

U.S.  outlays  for  economic  assistance  to 
poorer  countries  have  declined  from  two- 
thirds  of  one  per  cent  of  our  gross  national 
product  in  1964  to  only  one-third  of  one  per 
cent  at  present,  as  other  affluent  nations  have 
lncreas«»d  their  assistance  to  poorer  coun- 
tries. This  year,  1973,  the  U.S.  will  rank  only 
twelfth  among  the  nations  of  the  world  In 
the  proportion  of  ONP  devoted  to  helping 
poorer  countries  Improve  their  productivity. 

Yet  the  Paddocks  urge  the  U.S.  to  termi- 
nate Its  efforts  to  help  poorer  nations  because 
they  say  "we  don't  know  how." 

Visiting  only  Mexico  and  three  small  Cen- 
tral American "bettntries  (Guatemala,  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nlcaragiia),  the  Paddocks  draw 
sweeping  conclusions  for  South  America, 
Asia.  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 


Paddocks  report  on  only  one-half  of  the  60 
projects  they  claim  to  have  visited.  Was 
the  other  half  too  successful  for  their  tastes? 
Much  of  their  information  on  the  visited 
projects  iB  Inaccurate  or  out  of  date. 

Their  Mexican  visits  were  In  1969 — several 
years  after  the  last  UB.-AID  project  was 
completed.  The  single  Mexican  project  on 
agricultural  credit  on  which  they  reported 
and  claimed  a  failure  has  proven  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. They  disclaim  progress  in  Mexico.  Yet, 
since  the  mld-1940s,  Mexican  wheat  produc- 
tion has  tripled,  com  production  has  doubled 
and  the  country  has  bad  a  very  high  growth 
rate. 

Just  why  the  Paddocks  go  out  of  their  way 
to  repeatedly  belittle  and  flail  Dr.  Norman 
Borlaug,  the  1971  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner, 
or  to  discredit  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
role  in  improving  agricultural  technology.  Is 
a  mystery. 

Under  an  AID  loan,  Guatemala  converted 
from  an  Import  to  an  export  position  for 
rubber.  The  Paddocks  dismiss  an  AID  health 
project  In  Nicaragua,  even  though  it  had 
supplied  more  than  400,000  medical  consul- 
tations, 340,000  communicable  disease  vac- 
cinations and  3,700  communal  latrines  for 
rural  people  who  previously  had  not  experi- 
enced these  services  and  faculties. 

In  spite  of  their  criticism  of  the  mass 
fertilizer  program  In  El  Salvador,  14,600  dem- 
onstrations were  put  on  by  farmers  In  three 
years.  This  would  have  been  hard  to  excel 
even'  In  a  state  such  as  Iowa  when  fertilizer 
and  hybrid  com  were  first  coming  Into  use. 

One  of  the  Paddock  methods  is  to  speak 
through  other  people:  that  is,  to  quote  a  cab 
driver,  bush  pUot,  hotel  clerk,  developmental 
official  or  other  person  with  wh(»n  they 
visited,  or  to  quote  from  another  writer  or 
lecturer  who  promotes  the  same  thesis  as 
themselves.  One  of  these  quotes  fairly  weU 
expresses  the  Paddocks'  i^Uoeophy  (or  per- 
haps hope) : 

"We  have  now  squarely  to  face  this  para- 
dox. .  .  .  We  have  Increased  human  htmger 
by  feeding  the  hungry.  We  have  Increased 
human  want  by  giving  to  the  needy.  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  for  us  to  face  the  fact 
that  this  Is  so " 

The  reader  has  no  ImsIs  tat  evaluating  their 
Interviews  and  information  from  hundreds 
of  taxi  drivers,  foreign  government  officials 
and  miscellaneous  persons.  However,  when 
one  analyzes  the  facts  and  reasoning  that  can 
be  verified,  glaring  discrepancies  arise. 

ABOUNDS  WTTR  FKOGRESS 

Although  India  still  has  serious  food  and 
population  problems,  it  has  Increased  acre- 
age devoted  to  new  wheat  varieties  by  over 
46  mUllon  acres  since  1966  and  wheat  pro- 
duction more  than  doubled  in  this  period. 
The  new  wheat  varieties  came  through  Dr. 
Borlaug  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
which  the  Paddocks  belittle.  Fertilizer  use 
in  Pakistan  has  Increased  five-fold  since  1966. 
A  major  AID  project  has  been  In  backing 
construction  of  fertilizer  plants  to  Increase 
supply,  lower  price  and  increase  use. 

The  world  abounds  with  progress  and  suc- 
cessful projects  which  contradict  the  Pad- 
docks' thesis  that  no  project  has  been  suc- 
cessful, that  the  world  has  made  no  prog- 
ress in  per  capita  productivity. 

It  is  perhaps  ironical  for  the  Paddocks  but 
encouraging  for  humanity,  that  world  food 
production  Increased  36  per  cent  within  the 
decade  from  which  the  Paddock  predictions 
of  famine  In  1076  were  derived.  Possibly, 
technical  assistance  efforts  of  the  VS.  public 
and  private  agencies  helped  bring  about 
these  remarkable  increases. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  these  same  agen- 
cies will  continue  to  assist  the  developing 
countries  through  their  most  critical  phase 
of  development  In  which  they  are  now  strug- 
gling. If  this  assistance  can  be  provided.  Im- 
proved with  our  experience,  the  United 
States,  as  Is  becoming  to  a  major  world 


power,  will  have  made  monumental  contribu- 
tions to  the  world's  poorer  countries  as  well 
as  to  our  own  security  and  well-being. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  one  other 
point  should  be  clarified.  The  book  wsis 
published  by  the  Iowa  State  University 
Press,  an  independent,  completely  self- 
supporting  afiBllate  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Carl  Hamilton,  vice  president  for  infor- 
mation and  development,  of  Iowa  State 
University,  has  issued  a  statement  point- 
ing out  that  the  University  Press  pub- 
lished the  book — 

Not  as  an  endorsement  of  the  authors'  as- 
sertions, but  because  It  was  felt  that  the 
book  stated  a  pertinent  viewpoint  in  the  gen- 
eral and  continuing  national  debate  over 
foreign  aid  programs. 

Says  Mr.  Hamilton: 

In  no  sense  can  It  be  stated  that  the  Pad- 
dock book  represents  the  viewpoint  of  Iowa 
State  University.  StUl,  the  university  defends 
the  right  of  the  press  to  publish  this  work. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  NEEDS  TAX 
REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  reviewing 
the  administration's  very  limited  and 
generally  Inadequate  tax  reform  pro- 
posals, presented  earlier  this  month  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shultz,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  total  absence 
of  any  recommendation  to  ease  the  tax 
burden  on  the  Nation's  11  million  small 
businesses.  Not  only  does  this  ominous 
silence  represent  a  lack  of  any  effort  to- 
ward reform,  it  is  actually  a  retreat  from 
the  administration's  previous  stand  as 
expressed  in  last  year's  bill,  S.  544.  What 
is  more.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  a  specific 
pledge  In  the  President's  own  party's 
platform  of  1972,  which  called  for  "tax 
Incentives"  and  a  "tax  system  that  more 
fairly  aj^lies  to  small  business." 

What  is  involved  here  is  not  Just  a 
President  treating  as  "Inoperative"  a 
firm  promise  on  the  basis  of  which  he 
sought  reelection.  That  would  constitute 
a  sin  of  omission  or,  in  geometric  terms, 
a  90-degree  shift  In  policy.  What  is  In- 
volved, instead,  given  what  we  must  as- 
sume wsis  at  least  a  starting  point  in  the 
shape  of  last  year's  S.  544,  is  a  complete 
180-degree  shift  in  policy  and  a  very 
definite  sin  of  commission. 

No  doubt  administration  spokesmen 
will  try  to  claim  that  this  policy  shift 
results  from  "changed  conditions."  But 
every  small  businessman  should  ask 
himself  how  much.  If  at  all,  conditions 
have  changed  since  the  Republican  Party 
platform  was  written  and  adopted  only 
10  months  ago.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion will,  I  am  afraid,  reveal  something 
of  the  degree  of  cynicism  with  which  this 
administration  views  its  electoral  man- 
date. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity party  in  Congress  has  beoi  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  America.  The  chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  House  Select 
Committees  on  Small  Business  have  in- 
troduced a  landmark  piece  of  legisla- 
tion—in  the  Senate  it  is  S.  1098 — to  re- 
form the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  It  im- 
pacts on  small  business.  I  am  proud  to  be 
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a  coeponsor  of  that  bill  and  pledge  to  the 
distingiiished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  my  imstintlng  support 
In  helping  to  enact  it  into  law. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Small  Business  Tax  Sim- 
plification and  Reform  Act  of  1973  is  not 
a  "giveaway."  It  is  not  designed  to  ex- 
tend special  favors  to  the  small  business- 
man at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers. 
Its  central  thrust  Is  to  redress,  in  some 
degree,  the  vast  competitive  imbalance 
that  has  developed  between  small  and 
large  basinesses  since  World  War  II.  For 
the  fact  is,  the  tax  code  has  been  in  no 
small  part  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  this  imbalance.  In  simplest  terms, 
the  code  Is  replete  with  provisions  that 
permit  giant  corporations  to  take  tax 
advantages  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, are  just  not  available  to  the  small 
businessman.  And  that  is  the  reason 
why,  as  Senator  Bible  so  cogently 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  effective  tax  rate — and  I  stress  efifec- 
tlve,  because  taxes  are  paid  not  in  legal 
niceties  but  in  dollars — for  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  is  practically 
double  what  it  is  for  the  Nation's  largest 
corporations. 

Needless  to  say,  one  of  the  largest  costs 
of  doing  business — and  therefore  of 
pricing  one's  products  or  services — is  the 
amoimt  of  taxes  one  has  to  pay.  So  if 
a  small  manufacturer  of  a  particular 
product  has  to  pay  twice  as  high  an  ef- 
fective tax  rate  as  his  giant  competitor, 
he  is  simply  not  going  to  remain  very 
competitive  for  very  long.  That  Is  the 
cold  reality  our  small  businessmen  face 
today. 

But  tax  rates  are  only  one  part  of  the 
problem.  In  a  number  of  other  vital  re- 
spects the  tax  code,  perhaps  Inadvert- 
ently, discriminates  against  small  busi- 
ness, often  in  no  other  way  than  by  mak- 
ing it  unnecessarily  expensive  to  do 
business  and  obey  the  law.  That  is  why 
Utle  I  of  S.  1098,  establishhig  govern- 
mental machinery  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  simplifying  the  Internal 
Revenue  System  and  in  general  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  small  business, 
would  be  so  important  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  real  equity. 

For  again  I  must  emphasize,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  small  businessman 
is  not  looking  for— and  basically  does 
not  need — handouts,  subsidies,  or  other 
special  favors  from  Government.  What 
he  needs  is  a  fair  chance  to  compete  in 
an  unrigged  market.  Our  bill  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  that  possible. 

It  Is  clear.  In  any  case,  that  small  busi- 
ness will  get  no  equivalent  help  from 
the  present  administration.  Promises, 
proclamations,  and  protestations  of  con- 
cern are  all  that  the  executive  branch 
has  any  intention  of  providing  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  approach  developed  in 
S. 1098. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  Congress'  respon- 
sibility to  do  what  needs  to  be  done — 
while  there  Is  still  time.  Small  business 
will  not  survive  In  this  Nation  unless  we 
somehow  reestablish  a  competitive  cli- 
mate that  will  permit  it  to  survive.  The 
enactment  into  law  of  S.  1098  is  vital  to 
that  effort.  I  strongly  urge  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  schedule  hearings  on  our  bill 
for  the  earliest  possible  date  and  to  give 
It  the  detailed  and  sympathetic  consider- 
ation it — and  small  business — deserves. 


MILITARY  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  ARE 
NOT  INCOMPATIBLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  concerned  servicemen  stationed 
In  West  Germany  has  forwarded  to  me 
an  enlightening  copy  of  the  "Daily  Bul- 
letin" of  the  601st  Tactical  Control  Wing. 
This  official  news  bulletin,  dated  June  15, 
1973,  contains  notices  of  official  meetings 
and  procedures  as  well  as  pertinent  reg- 
ulations. One  of  the  notices  contained 
therein  Is  a  reminder  to  all  enlisted  raea 
to  attend  a  mandatory  briefing  on  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  This 
in  Itself  would  not  be  very  noteworthy 
were  It  not  for  an  addendum  placed  at 
the  extreme  bottom  of  the  bulletin  to  be 
read  as  a  dally  proverb  or  maxim.  Printed 
there  in  quotation  marks  Is: 

Pay  a  little  more  attention  to  your  duties 
and  a  little  less  attention  to  your  rights. 

In  my  opinion,  the  duties  of  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  not  generally 
incompatible  with  the  fimdamoital 
rights  guaranteed  to  each  citizen  by  the 
Constitution.  Admittedly,  some  rights 
must  be  circumscribed  within  the  mili- 
tary to  insure  discipline.  Tet  a  workable 
balance  may  be  maintained  that  will 
provide  adequate  safeguards  for  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  will  stUl  maintain  an  ade- 
quate defense  for  our  country.  The  task 
is  indeed  a  hard  csie.  Former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  remarked  that  it  Is — 

Blade  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  military  serves  the  vital  function  of  pre- 
serving the  existence  of  the  nation  It  Is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  one  element  of  govern- 
ment that  exercises  a  type  Off  authority  not 
easily  asslmUated  In  a  free  society. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  an 
Impossible  task,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
various  services  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  many  years  of  experience  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  testify 
to  our  success  in  this  area.  This  major 
revision  of  the  Articles  of  War  capped  a 
long  period  of  ccxicem  for  the  rights  of 
servicemen  with  which  it  Is  essential  that 
all  of  us  be  familiar. 

HISTOBT  or  MISTRUST  Of  THE  laUTAXT 

Our  history  and  that  of  our  British 
ancestors  reflects  a  deep  mistrust  of  the 
power  exercised  by  the  military.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  the  great  English  legal 
commentator,  recognized  the  inadequacy 
of  martial  law  and  opposed  its  extension 
beyond  the  time  of  military  necessity : 

For  martial  law,  which  Is  buUt  upon  no 
settled  principles,  but  Is  entirely  arbitrary 
In  Its  decisions.  Is,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ob- 
serves. In  truth  and  reality  no  law,  but 
something  Indulged  In  rather  than  allowed 
as  a  law. 

The  British  also  identified  the  presence 
of  a  large  standing  army  in  peacetime  as 
a  threat  to  their  Uberty.  Consequently, 
it  was  specified  in  the  British  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1689  that— 

The  ralsixig  or  keeping  of  a  Standing  Army 
within  the  Kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless 


It  be   with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  la 
against  the  law. 

The  framers  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution inherited  a  similar  fear  of  stand- 
ing armies.  James  Madison,  for  example. 
felt  a  danger  to  individual  liberties  In  a 
permanent  miUtary  force.  Nevertheless, 
he  called  for  a  compromise  between -the 
competing  considerations  of  national 
security  and  individual  freedom: 

The  veteran  legions  of  Rome  were  an  over- 
match for  the  undisciplined  valor  of  all  other 
nations,  and  rendered  her  the  mistress  of 
the  world. 

Not  the  leas  true  is  It.  that  the  liberties 
or  Rome  proved  the  final  victim  to  her  mili- 
tary triumphs;  and  that  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  as  far  as  they  have  existed,  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  the  price  of  her  mili- 
tary establishments.  A  standing  force,  there- 
fore, is  a  dangeroiis,  at  the  same  time  that 
It  may  be  a  necessary,  provision.  On  the 
smallest  scale  It  has  Its  Inconveniences.  Qn^' 
an  extensive  scale  its  consequences  may  be' 
fatal.  On  any  scale  it  is  the  object  of  laudable 
circumspection  and  precaution. 

The  result  of  this  fear  was  a  Constitu- 
tion which  attempted  to  exert  strict  con- 
trol over  the  military  and  to  protect 
fundamental  liberties  from  arbitrary 
exercises  of  authority. 

Article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war  and  to  raise,  maintain,  and  regulate 
the  Armed  Forces.  Article  2.  section  2, 
provides  for  civilian  control  over  the 
military  by  the  President,  acting  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  bear  arms  at  least  partially  as 
protection  against  the  tyrannical  poten- 
tial of  the  military  is  preserved  by  the 
second  amendment  of  the  Bills  of  Rights. 

The  third  amendment  forbids  the 
quartering  of  soldiers  in  any  house  in 
time  of  peace  and  permitted  quartering 
In  time  of  war  only  if  provided  by  law. 
Finally,  the  fifth  amendment  demon- 
strates that  the  framers  knew  how  to 
exempt  military  personnel,  for  they  spe- 
cifically denied  to  members  of  land  or 
naval  forces  and  the  militia  the  right  to 
a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand 
jury.  It  may  be  Inferred  therefore  that 
the  remainder  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
to  be  applicable  to  servicemen  and  to 
civilians  to  protect  both  groups  from  the 
capricious  use  of  power  by  ciovemment. 

CONGKESS  CKEATES  THE  UNIrOKM   CODE   OF 

MnjTAmT  jtrsTicB 

The  Congress,  in  fulfillment  of  its  im- 
portant responsibility  of  regulating  the 
Armed  Forces,  created  the  Uniform  Code 
of  MiUtary  Justice— UCMJ— in  1960. 
This  action  was  taken  in  response  to 
substantial  pressure  applied  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  for  reform  of  the 
military  justice  system,  primarily  due  to 
the  controversial  manner  in  which  it 
operated  during  World  War  n.  Rear 
Adm.  Robert  J.  White,  retired,  former 
dean  of  the  Catholic  University  Law 
School,  cited  the  high  percentage  of 
court-martial  convictions — 88  percent — 
as  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  re- 
form at  that  time.  The  numerous  ex- 
cessive sentences  requiring  sentence  re- 
duction in  77  percent  of  noted  cases  was 
also  a  contributing  factor. 

The  result  of  this  extensive  national 
dialog  was  the  UCMJ.  a  workable  com- 
promise between  defense  and  constltu- 
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tlonal  rights,  which  Injected  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  due  process  into  the  mili- 
tary justice  system.  Procedures  were  es- 
tablished to  guarantee  a  trial  free  from 
command  influence,  adequate  represen- 
tation of  counsel,  and  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  witnesses  and  other  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  accused.  Compulsory  self- 
incrimination  and  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  were  prohibited. 

SimEME    COT7KT    DECISIONS 

Most  Important,  the  UCMJ  also  estab- 
lished the  Court  of  Military  Appeals — 
(CMA) — to  serve  as  a  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Military  and  to  consist  of  three 
civilian  Judges,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  a  term  of  15  years.  In  the  23 
years  since  its  establishment,  there  has 
been  a  steady  development  of  constltu- 
ticmal  rights  for  military  personnel. 

A  large  portion  of  this  development 
imdoubtedly  stems  from  the  case  of 
Bums  v.  Wilson.  346  U.S.  137  (1953). 
which  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Prior  to  that  decision,  military  courts 
were  considered  to  be  free  from  inter- 
ference by  courts  created  imder  article 
m  of  the  Constitution  since  they  were 
established  by  an  act  of  Congress  pur- 
suant to  authority  granted  to  Congress 
under  article  I  of  the  Constitution.  Ac- 
cordingly, decisions  of  military  courts 
were  considered  to  be  nonrevlewable  by 
Federal  courts  so  long  as  the  military 
court  was  acting  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 
Thus,  until  1953  servicemen  possessed 
only  those  constitutional  rights  which 
were  specified  in  the  UCMJ.  Bums 
against  Wilson  firmly  determined  In  that 
year  the  right  of  a  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts 
via  habeas  corpus  petition  any  denial  of 
constitutional  rights.  The  court  said 
that— 

The  mUltary  courts,  like  the  State  courts, 
have  the  same  responsibUltles  as  do  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  protect  a  person  from  a  viola- 
tion of  his  constitutional  rights. 

Consequently,  a  military  prisoner 
could,  for  example,  i^peal  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  a  denial  of  his  right  to  due 
process  since,  the  court  noted: 

The  constitutional  guarantee  of  due  proc- 
ess iB  meaningful  enough  and  sufficiently 
adi4>table,  to  protect  soldiers — as  vrell  as 
civilians — ^from  the  crude  injustices  of  a 
trial  so  conducted  that  It  becomes  bent  on 
fixing  guQt  by  dispensing  with  rudimentary 
fairness  rather  than  finding  truth  through 
adherence  to  those  basic  guarantees  which 
have  long  been  recognized  and  honored  by 
the  mUltary  covuts  as  weU  as  the  clvU  courts. 

coTrvr  OF  buutaet  appeals 

The  Court  of  BCllltary  Appeals  re- 
sponded to  this  tmd  other  Supreme  Court 
opinions  with  several  key  decisions  In  the 
criminal  area.  In  V.S.  v.  Jacoby,  11 
U.S.C.M.A.  428  (1960).  the  CMA  held 
that  the — 

Protections  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  except 
those  which  are  expressly  or  by  necessary 
Implication  Inapplicable,  are  available  to 
members  of  o\ir  Armed  Forces. 

A  year  later  Judge  Quinn  of  the  CMA 
described  the  due  process  rights  of  a 
member  of  the  military  as  including  those 
guaranteed  by  the  BUI  of  Rights  plus 
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those  established  by  Congress.  Then  In 
1967,  In  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Tempia.  16 
UJ3.CJMI.A.  629  (1967),  the  CMA  dis- 
carded the  "Independence"  theory  by 
which  Supreme  Court  decisions  were  felt 
not  to  be  binding  on  military  coiuts.  In- 
stead the  CJMA  asserted  that  military 
courts  must  follow  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion when  that  Court  is  promulgating 
constituticHial  rules. 

EFFECnVB  IN  WABTIME 

As  a  result  of  the  actions  by  Congress 
and  the  initiatives  made  by  the  courts, 
the  military  justice  system  has  gone 
through  significant  development  since 
World  War  n.  Although  I  am  certain 
that  improvements  to  the  system  could  be 
and  have  been  suggested,  I  think  that  we 
can  express  our  general  satisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  system  has  op- 
erated over  the  past  23  years  In  spite  of 
the  stresses  brought  about  by  the  Korean 
conflict  and  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
in  1963  gives  additional  support  to  the 
system  by  indicating  that  the  UCMJ 
would  probably  continue  to  be  effective  in 
a  war  as  extensive  as  World  War  n.  Al- 
though the  subcommittee  heard  com- 
ments to  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
witnesses  believed  the  experience  under 
the  UCMJ  in  Korea  to  be  a  firm  demon- 
stration that  the  system,  modified  to 
provide  increased  appellate  review  In  the 
field,  would  meet  both  the  demands  of 
defense  and  those  of  justice  in  an  emer- 
gency. As  a  result,  the  subcommittee 
reached  the  conclusion  that — 

Uncertainties  as  to  how  the  present  system 
of  military  Justice  would  operate  In  a  period 
of  aU-out  war  do  not  constitute  a  sufficient 
reason  to  discard  protections  for  servicemen 
which  are  feasible  under  present  conditions. 

SERVICES  SHOULD  COME  TO  COMaSESS 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  had 
several  opportimitles  to  Inform  Congress 
in  the  recent  past  if  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  organization  or  provisions  of 
the  UCMJ.  To  my  knowledge  they  have 
not  done  so.  Neither  has  the  Air  Force. 
If  the  Air  Force  does  not  believe  that 
discipline  Is  compatible  with  the  rights 
presently  guaranteed  to  servicemen.  I 
think  that  we  should  hear  from  them. 
Until  that  time,  it  is  entirely  Inappro- 
priate for  any  military  command  to  at- 
tempt to  suppress  the  rights  of  American 
military  personnel  by  suggesting  that  the 
defense  of  their  rights  will  interfere  with 
their  service  obligations. 

An  official  military  bulletin,  represent- 
ing the  views  of  the  commanding  officer, 
is  not  the  proper  forum  for  finding  a  new 
balance  between  liberty  and  security. 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  decisions  in  this  area. 
That  is  what  civilian  control  is  all  about. 

Improper  pressure  of  the  kind  dem- 
onstrated by  the  601st  Tactical  Air 
Command  can  only  serve  to  subvert  the 
discipline  and  morale  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  required  to  read  this  bul- 
letin. It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  recall 
the  words  of  Blackstone : 

He  puts  not  Off  the  citizen  when  be  enters 
the  camp;  but  It  ts  because  he  Is  a  citizen. 


and   would   wish   to   continue   so.   that   he 
makes  himself  for  a  while  a  soldier. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  an  individ- 
ual could  be  considered  to  have  given  up 
his  fundamental  rights  upon  entering 
the  service.  Let  the  Air  Force  come  to 
Congress  if  it  wishes  to  return  to  these 
earlier  times. 

LXGISLATTVE    REVIEW    REPORTS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operationsi  I  submit  a 
tabulation  of  legislative  review  reports 
by  Senate  committees  pursuant  to  section 
118(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-510)  which  amended 
section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (PX.  79-610). 

Section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  imder  the  heading 
"Legislative  Oversight  by  Striding  Com- 
mittees" provided  that — 

Each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  exercise  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  of  the  execution  by 
the  administrative  agencies  concerned  of  any 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress  of  which  both  the 
vice  chairman  of  this  committee,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Brooks  of  Texas,  and 
myself  were  meml}ers,  In  Its  study  of 
congressional  reform  concluded  that  the 
function  of  legislative  oversight  required 
by  the  above-quoted  sectl(xi  of  the  1946 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  had  not 
been  effectively  discharged  by  the  com- 
mittees. Accordingly,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee recommended  measures  to  pin- 
point and  emphasize  the  legislative 
review  function.  Among  these  provisions 
was  the  requirement  that  each  com- 
mittee report  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Con- 
gress its  activities  in  carrying  out  its 
legislative  review  function. 

This  requirement  is  provided  for  in 
Section  118  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970. 

On  September  22,  1972,  the  then 
chairman.  Congressman  Brooks,  and  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  each  standing  com- 
mittee calling  attention  to  the  above  re- 
quirements relating  to  legislative  review 
and  enclosed  certain  background  infor- 
mation thought  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  committees.  That  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Craxricak  :  As  you  know.  Section 
118  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  (P.L.  91-610),  as  amended  by  PX.  93- 
136,  requires  standing  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  after  January  1,  197S 
to  make  reports  to  their  respective  Houses  on 
their  activities  In  reviewing  and  studying  the 
"appUcation,  administration  and  execution 
of  those  laws  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  Committee." 

Section  118a  requires  Senate  Committees 
to  file  such  reports  not  later  than  March 
3l8t  of  each  odd-numbered  year  and  Section 
118b  requires  House  Committees  to  file  such 
reports  "not  later  than  January  and  of  each  . 
odd-numbered  year." 

As  these  will  be  the  initial  reports  under 
these  sections  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  we 
felt  that  the  attached  information  contain- 
ing the  legislative  background  might  be  of 
help  to  you  in  preparing  these  reports. 

The  background  Information  referred  to 
In  the  letter  was  Inserted  In  the  Coitores- 
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BioMAL  RxcoKO,  Tolume  118,  part  26,  page 
33358  by  Senator  Mansfield. 

House  committees  were  required  to 
report  under  section  118(b)  and  rule  XI 
28.  (a)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  January  2,  1973,  and 
Senate  committees  were  required  by  sec- 


tion 118(a)  to  file  their  reports  by  March 
31.  1973. 

A  tabulation  of  the  legislative  review 
reports  of  House  committees  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Con- 
gressman Brooks  on  Jimuary  23.  1973, 
on  page  1802. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  a  similar  tabulation  of 
legislative  review  reports  filed  by  com- 
mittees of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.SENATE.  S3D  CONGRESS.  LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  REPORTS  OFSTANDING  COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  118  OFTHE  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1970  (PUBLIC  LAW91-510) 


CommlttM 


Ditt 


Report 
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Aeronautical  and  Spaca  Sciences , 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Armed  Services 

Banking,  Houjing  and  UrtMn  Affairs .'. 

Commerce ..... 

District  of  Columbia 

Finance .„„. ... 

Foreign  Relations ....... 

Government  Operations 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs .. 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Public  Works 

Rules  and  Administration 

Otiier  committee  reports  involving  legislative  review:  Setect  Coffl' 
mittee  on  Small  Business. 


Mir.  27. 1973 93-« 

Jan.  23, 1973 93-5 

Apr.  12. 1973 93-118 " 

Apr.  3. 1973 93-99 

Mar.  30, 1973 93-97 

Mar.  29, 1973 Congressional  Record  statement  by  Senator 


^Eagleton,  pp.  10258  to  10259. 


Feb.  28,1973 93-51 

Jan.  21. 1971 93-98. 

Mar.  27, 1973 Congressional  Record  statement  by  Senator 

Ervin.  pp.  9727  to  9729. 

Mar.  29. 1973 93-95....  

Mar.  30. 1973... 93-96 

December  1972 Committee  Print  Serial  No.  92-28 

Mar.  27, 1973 93-93 „ 

July  27. 1973 93-357 ."„'.". 


Legislation  and  review 

Lagislativa  review 

Activities  of  tile  committM. 

Legislative  review 

do. 

Oversight  ectivitiM    
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INQUIRY  INTO  FATAL  SHCX3TINO  OP 
FOUR  KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
last  few  days  information  has  come  to 
my  attention  which  I  b^^eve  sheds  im- 
portant new  light  on  tSe  Q*agic  killings 
which  occurred  at  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity in  May  of  1970.  I  have  today  made 
this  information  public  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  Attorney  General. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  statement  on  this  matter  together 
with  the  text  of  the  letter  on  which  it 
was  based  be  printed  in  the  Record.  At 
the  request  of  the  individuals  involved. 
I  have  not  made  their  names  public  at 
this  time.  I  have,  of  course,  informed  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  to  their 
Identity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
statement,  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statiuxkt  or  Senator  Birch  Bath 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  Attorney  General 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  has  announced  today 
tliat  he  haa  authorized  Assistant  Attorney 
General  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger  to  conduct  an 
additional  Inquiry  Into  the  clrctunstanoes 
surrounding  the  fatal  shooting  of  four  Kent 
State  University  students  by  members  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  on  May  4,  1970. 

I  wrote  to  Asslstauit  Attorney  General  Pot- 
tlnger  urging  Just  such  a  coiorse  on  July  9. 
1973.  During  the  confirmation  hearing  for 
FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley.  a  story  in  the 
Akron  Beacon  Jovimal  drew  my  attention 
to  the  stUl  mysterious  role  ot  one  Mr.  Ter- 
rence  B.  Norman.  The  story  raised  questions 
concerning  what  role  fidr.  Norman  was  play- 
ing at  Kent  State,  why  be  was  carrying  a 
gun.  and  how  he  was  able  to  stay  on  campus 
after  It  was  closed. 

On  June  25.  1973,  I  submitted  to  Mr.  Kelley 
a  series  of  written  questions  In  an  effort  to 
determine  what,  if  anything,  the  FBI  had 
done  to  investigate  allegations  that  Norman 
may  have  precipitated  the  firing  by  National 
Guardsmen  at  Kent  State  by  firing  his  .38 
callt>er  revolver. 

FBI  Director  Kelley  reported  on  July  9. 
1973  that  Terrenoe  B.  Norman  has  never 
been  tinder  contract  or  directly  employed  by 
the  FBI.  However.  Mr.  Kelley  reported  that 
In  April  1970.  less  than  a  month  before  the 
Kent  State  shootings,  Norman  had  supplied 
InXormatlon  of  value  to  the  FBI  regarding 


the  National  Socialist  White  Pe<vle's  Party, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  American  Nazi  Party, 
for  which  he  received  a  cash  payment  of 
tias.  Mr.  Kelley  said  Norman's  .38  caUber 
snubnose  revolver  was  svirrendered  to  Patrol- 
man Harold  Rice  of  the  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity Police  Department  on  May  4,  1970.  It 
then  passed  through  the  hands  of  several 
other  members  of  the  Kent  State  police 
force  before  b*lng  turned  over  to  the  FBI 
on  May  6,  1970.  The  FBI  laboratory,  however, 
did  not  examine  the  gun  to  determine 
whether  It  had  t>een  fired,  Kelley  said,  since 
the  gun  had  passed  through  a  number  of 
hands  before  coming  mto  FBI  custody.  Such 
a  laboratory  examination,  be  said,  could  only 
show  whether  the  gtin  had  been  fired  re- 
cently, but  not  as  to  whether  it  had  been 
fired  on  the  specific  date  In  question. 

In  response  to  other  questions,  Mr.  Kelley 
said  the  FBI  initiated  an  Investigation  of 
the  Incident  on  May  6.  1970  at  the  request 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Civil 
Rights  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  results  of  the  investigation  were  re- 
ported to  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  Kelley  Indicated  the  FBI  did  not  probe 
into  circumstances  by  which  Norman  re- 
ceived an  accredited  press  credential  from 
the  Press  Officer  of  the  Ohio  Nationaa  Guard 
and  did  not  investigate  why  Norman,  al- 
legedly a  regular  student,  was  able  to  be  on 
campus  May  6  after  the  campus  had  officially 
been  closed  and  the  press  bad  been  excluded 
from  the  campus.  He  also  reported  that  the 
FBI  has  no  information  as  to  why  Norman 
was  not  subpoenaed  by  the  Ohio  State  Grand 
Jury  and  said  the  ^I  does  not  know  the 
location  of  Mr.  Norman  presently.  Signifi- 
cantly. Kelley  also  indicated  there  had  been 
no  questioning  of  Mr.  Norman  since  the  date 
of  the  shootings. 

Hiere  are  several  obvious  gaps  in  the 
original  investigation,  particularly  as  con- 
cerned the  role  of  Mr.  Norman. 

The  question  of  why  Mr.  Norman  was  never 
interviewed  by  the  FBI  has  not  been  an- 
swered. 

The  queertlon  of  why  Mr.  Normam  was  able 
to  remain  on  the  campus  after  it  had  been 
officially  closed  and  after  the  press  had  been 
excluded  was  not  answered. 

The  question  of  how  Mr.  Norman  received 
accredited  press  credentials  was  not  Investi- 
gated by  the  FBI. 

Recently,  since  that  time.  I  have  received 
Information  from  a  company  commander  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  raising  even  more 
serious  questions  as  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  original  investigation.  I  have  today 
transmitted  to  Attorney  General  Richardson 


a  letter  from  that  Company  Commander  and 
two  exhibits  In  the  form  of  signed  state- 
ments from  members  of  his  umt  In  the  Ohio 
National  Guard. 

The  letter  of  the  Company  Commander 
and  the  statements  of  two  members  of  his 
company  indicate  Mr.  Norman  was  present 
during  the  fusillade  which  killed  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  company  commander  states  that  he 
questioned  four  of  his  men  who  Indicated 
that  "as  Norman  ran  toward  our  lines,  people 
were  chasing  him  yelling  'Stop  that  man — 
he  killed  someone'."  The  Commander  quotes 
a  lieutenant  In  his  unit  as  indicating  that 
he  had  overheard  Norman  tell  the  Kent  State 
police  "I  think  I  shot  one  of  the  students — 
the  students  grabbed  me  and  started  beating 
me.  so  I  pulled  my  gun."  The  Commander 
Included  In  his  letter  to  me  the  handwritten 
statements  of  two  of  his  men  who  corrobo- 
rate this  version  of  the  event. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  thus 
substantial  reason  to  believe  that  Norman 
may  have  In  fact  fired  his  gun,  the  com- 
mander reports  that  he  was  unable  to  arouse 
any  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  FBI  when  he 
reported  the  Information  to  them. 

The  tragedy  which  occiured  at  Kent  State 
was  perhaps  the  most  shocking  and  trau- 
matic event  In  the  long  history  of  student 
unrest  through  the  period  of  the  late  1960*8 
and  early  1970'8.  I  believe  that  it  U  impera- 
tive that  in  this  of  all  cases  the  American 
people  have  full  confidence  that  Justice  has 
been  fully  and  impartially  carried  out.  I 
have,  of  course,  forwarded  this  Information 
to  the  Attorney  General.  I  hope  that  the  re- 
opened Investigation  announced  today  by  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Pottinger  will  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  at  last  see  to  it  that  all 
the  facts  are  fully  made  known. 

Kvmswt  a,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richakdson, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Attosnxt  Oki«xkal;  As  you  may 
know,  during  the  course  of  Mr.  Kelley's  con- 
firmation hearings  I  submitted  certain  ques- 
tions to  him  to  be  answered  for  the  record 
once  he  assumed  his  position  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Buerau  of  Investigation.  These 
involved  the  activities  of  Mr.  Terrence  B. 
Norman  during  the  tragic  killings  at  Kent 
State  University  on  May  4,  1970.  On  July  9, 
1973.  Mr.  Kelley  submitted  his  answers  to 
these  questions. 

As  a  resiilt  of  certain  press  repmts  con- 
cerning Director  Kelley's  response,  I  received 
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today  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard  who  was  in  command  of  an 
infantry  company  on  the  Kent  State  Campus. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  his  letter,  together  with 
handwritten  statements  signed  by  two  of 
his  men.  These  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  It  was  in  fact  Norman 
who  fired  the  first  shot.  As  IXrector  Kelley 
indicated,  the  FBI  did  not  perform  a  ballis- 
tics test  on  the  wea^Kin. 

Because  this  information  appears  to  me 
to  be  highly  significant,  I  am  forwarding  It 
to  you  and  would  request  that  you  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  see  to  it  that  Mr.  Norman's 
role  In  this  unhappy  occurrence  is  fully  ex- 
plored. 

Sincerely, 

BzBca  Bath, 
1/.5.  Senator. 

JuLT  27, 1973. 
Hon.  BncH  Bath, 
VS.  Senate. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  was  with  much  Interest  that 
I  read  a  report  by  UFI  in  your  Investigation 
of  the  Kent  State  matters,  especially  those 
involving  the  mysterious  reporter,  Terry 
Norman. 

On  May  4.  1970.  I  was  in  command  of  Co. 

of  which  64  men  were  Involved  in  the 

quote  "skirmish  line".  It  was  through  my 
men  that  Terry  Norman  returned  after  the 
shooting  Incident  in  which  the  four  stu- 
dents were  killed.  Although  I  did  not  per- 
sonally apprehend  him,  the  incident  came 
immediately  to  my  attention  and  I  attempted 
to  gather  all  the  information  I  could  on  the 
matter.  Without  any  formal  Investigative 
capabilities,  I  was  only  able  to  gather  state- 
ments from  my  own  men  and  tried  to  relate 
these  to  the  official  Investigative  bodies 
which  I  Clone  in  contact  with. 

In  addition  to  the  copies  of  statements  of 
two  of  my  men  which  are  enclosed  with  this 
letter.  I  also  have  the  notes  which  I  made 
while  questioning  several  others  who  were 
near  enough  to  the  incident  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  It.  Four  enlisted  men  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  "as  Norman  ran  toward 
our  lines,  people  were  chasing  him  yelling 
"stop  that  man — ^he  killed  someone".  Another 
man,  a  lieutenant  overheard  Norman  tell  the 
campus  police,  "I  think  I  shot  one  of  the 
students — the  students  grabbed  me  and 
started  beatmg  me.  so  I  pulled  my  gun".  As 
you  will  see  from  the  attached  statements, 
they  are  In  agreement  with  the  above  state- 
ments. 

The  FBI  seemed  to  show  no  interest  what- 
ever In  these  statements  whenever  I  reported 
them  and.  In  a  letter  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
to  Congressman  John  Ashbrook,  the  Director 
stated  that  the  FBI  never  heard  of  Norman 
nor  employed  him.  However.  I  notice  that 
thev  now  admit  to  having  natd  him  for  some 
Information  in  April  1970.  I  believe  the  above 

mentioned  letter  was  prompted  by  S«t. 

(one  of  the  attached  statements  is  his)  in- 
quiry throueh  Congressman  John  Ashbrook, 
19th  Ohio  Congressional  District  Into  this 
matter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statements.  Terry 
Norman  had  one  other  contact  vdth  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  was 
with  a  memljer  of  another  unit  whose  duty 
It  was  to  issue  press  passes  to  personnel  who 
were  authorised  to  have  them.  In  my  qxies- 
tlonlng  of  this  Guardsman,  he  reported  that 
Norman  attempted  to  get  a  press  pass  several 
times  but  was  refused  because  he  had  no 
credentials.  Norman  then  brought  a  person, 
believed  by  this  guardsman  to  be  a  camous 
policeman,  with  him  to  apply  for  one.  This 
individual  stated  that  Norman  should  be 
Issued  a  press  pass  because  he  was  working 
for  the  FBI.  When  asked  again  for  credentials 
this  individual  replied,  "virell  not  as  an  agent. 
Just  taking  pictures".  Norman  was  then  is- 
sued a  press  pass  on  this  basis.  It  should  be 


noted  here  that  none  of  the  people  making 

these  statements  or  myself  were  called  on 
to  testify  before  the  Grand  Jury  Lnvestlgat- 
ing  the  Kent  Incident. 

If  a  check  were  made  of  the  Akron  City 
police  files,  I  believe  Terry  Norman's  name 
will  appear  therein  for  Impersonating  a  po- 
lice officer  or  carrying  a  weapon  without  a 
permit;  however,  this  Is  not  directly  related 
to  the  May  14th  Incident. 

If  the  above  information  Is  of  no  value  to 
you.  please  feel  free  to  disregard  it;  however, 
I  would  be  willing  to  supply  names  of  the 
personnel  who  made  the  statements  con- 
tained herein.  If  desired.  My  only  request  be- 
ing that  these  persons  not  be  unduly  har- 
assed as  they  have  been  In  the  past. 

My  Interest  In  this  matter  is  simply  that 
this  Incident  with  Norman  has  never  been 
fully  answered  to  my  satisfaction.  I  always 
wondered  if  the  gun  which  the  FBI  checked 
was  actually  the  one  which  Norman  ttimed 
over  on  May  4  to  persons  other  than  the  FBI. 

I  would  appreciate  If  this  letter  would  be 
treated  confidentially  as  I  am  still  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  and  am  still 
under  Indictment  in  the  civil  suits  pending 
In  the  courts  over  the  May  4th  killings.  I  will, 
however,  be  willing  to  discuss  at  anytime 
what  I  know  of  this  matter. 

Thanking  you,  I  am 

"I observed  on  May  4.  1970  the  follow- 
ing: A  ntunber  of  people  running  down  the 
hill  yelling  "stop  that  man — he  shot  some- 
one". I  glanced  to  my  right  and  saw  a  young 
man  showing  a  press  pass  to  a  guardsman 
and  passing  him.  I  moved  towards  him  along 
with  a  number  of  other  people.  He  was  stop- 
ped 10  yds.  behind  our  line  by  4  or  5  people. 
A  plain  closed  [sic]  official  had  stopped  him 
and  was  asklhg  him  questions.  I  heard  the 
young  man  say:  "a  student  grabbed  my 
camera  and  started  to  beat  me  up — I  shot" — 
He  then  reached  inside  his  Jacket  and  re- 
moved a  silver  colored  pistol  which  was  taken 
from  him  and  he  was  led  away.  He  was  a 
short  and  blond  haired,  wearing  slacks,  white 
shirt.  Jacket,  and  had  a  camera  around  his 
neck." 

"I a  member  of  .  .  .  Co.  of  the  Ohio 

National  Guard  did  aid  In  the  capture  of  a 
civilian  who  was  said  to  have  had  fired  a 
pistol  and  hit  a  student  during  the  dispers- 
ing of  an  authorized  rally  at  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  Ohio.  After  completmg  our 
mission  of  dispersing  the  students.  I  along 
with  a  fellow  guard  member  returned  to 
where  we  began  our  mission.  Within  two  or 
three  mmutes  a  civilian  approcushed  a  line 
we  had  formed,  presented  a  press  card  and 
we  let  him  paas  through.  He  had  gone  ap- 
proximately ten  to  twenty  feet  to  my  Im- 
mediate rear  when  some  other  civilians  who 
I  think  were  newsmen  came  running  down 
the  hill  to  our  front  pointing  and  shouting 
"stop  that  maui."  Within  ten  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds four  or  five  guardsmen  including  my- 
self had  him  surrounded  with  bayonettes 
pointing  towards  him  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  body.  He  didn't  attempt  to 
escape.  He  held  out  his  press  card  and  kept 
saying  over,  and  over  In  an  excitable  voice. 
"They  were  trying  to  kill  me."  I  took  his 
card  and  examined  it.  It  looked  official.  The 
name  on  the  card  was  Terry  Gordon,  but  I 
don't  remember  the  name  of  the  people  he 
worked  for.  We  held  him  until  some  police- 
men came,  and  upon  reaching  his  person, 
found  a  small  pistol.  The  young  man  looked 
to  be  about  21  years  of  age.  He  was  of  thin 
build,  and  approximately  5  ft.  9  in.  tall.  He 
had  medium  length  blond  hair.  He  was  of 
fair  complexion.  He  was  wearing  a  long  sleeve 
button  up  yellow  shirt  and  had  a  camera 
hanging  around  his  neck." 

"That  is  all  I  remember  about  him.  and  of 
the  incident." 

"Note.  .  .  .  mistook  the  name  Norman  for 
Gordon." 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk. 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tdk- 
NEY) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  10:45  ajn.  having  arrived,  the  Senate 
will  now  go  into  executive  session  to  vote 
on  four  treaties,  Ex.  C,  93d  Congress,  1st 
session;  Ex.  H,  93d  Congress,  1st  session; 
Ex.  D,  93d  Congress,  1st  session;  and  Ex. 
I,  93d  Congress,  1st  session. 


CONVENTION  ON  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  MARINE  POLLUTION  (EX.  C, 
93-1) ;  CONVENTION  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  IN  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  OF  WILD  FAUNA  AND 
FLORA  (EX.  H,  93-1) ;  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  ON  LOAD  LINES, 
1966  (EX.  D.  93-1) ;  SIX  AMEND- 
MENTS  TO  THE  CONVENTION  FOR 
THE  SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA.  1960 
(EX.  I,  93-1) 

CONVENTION  ON  THE  PRETENTION  OF  MAEINB 
POLLUTION  BT  DUMPINQ  OF  WASTES  AND 
OTHER   MATTER    (EX.   C,    93-1) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification?  "Hie 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHURCH) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HARTgcE).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie);  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  f  rcHu 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  iUness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman )  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatse) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  . 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT)  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  368  Ex.] 
YEAS— 88 


Aikea 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allen 

Fong 

Montoys 

Baker 

Pul  bright 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Qumey 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Helms 

Prozmlre 

Buckle; 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Roth 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott,  Va. 

Case 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Clark 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Curtis 

Matblas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

McCIure 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McOOTem 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Brrln 

MetcaU 
NAYa— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTTNO— 14 

Abourezk 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Scott.  Pa. 

Brock 

Hartfee 

Sparkman 

Church 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Inouye 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
NBY) .  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  resolution  of  rattflcation  Is 
agreed  to. 

CONVENTION    ON    INTERNATIONAI,   TSAOX   IN   EN- 
DANGEHKD  SPECIES  OF  WILD  FAT7NA  AND  FLOKA 
(EX.    H,    93-1) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion. Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification?  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CJhtjrch)  ,  the  Senator  frc«n  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkhan)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Bir.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 


vania (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  369  Ex.] 
YXAS— 86 


and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  (Totton)  is  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Scott)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  370  Ex.] 
YEAS— 86 


AUcen 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allen 

Fong 

Montoya 

Allen 

Pong 

Montoya 

Baker 

Pul  bright 

Moss 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Moas 

Bartlett 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Orlffln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Oumey 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Oumey 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bible 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Helms 

Prozmlre 

Buckley 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Roth 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Sazbe 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Sazbe 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott,  Va. 

Case 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Case 

Johnston 

Stafford 

ChUea 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Clark 

Long 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Curtis 

Matblas 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McCIeUan 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

McClure 

Tower 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUlUms 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 0 

Young 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTINCi— 14                      ' 

NOT  VOrXNO— 14 

Abourezk 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

Abourezk 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Bcott,  Pa. 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Scott,  Pa. 

Brock 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Church 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Church 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Cotton 

Inouye 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney) ,  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  resolution  of  ratification  is 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  IMTEBNATIONAI.  CONVEN- 
TION ON  LOAD  LINES,   1966    (EX.  D-93-I) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkhan)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney) .  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratification 
is  agreed  to. 

SIX  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE 

SArrrr  or  life  at  sea,  i960  (Ez.  i,  93-1 ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  WIU  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolutlcHi  of  ratification. 
The  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mx.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxtyb)  .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  1b 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater) 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
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nett),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  would 
vote  "yea". 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  371  Ex.] 
YEAS— 86 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Mondale 

AUen 

Fong 

Montoya 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Bartlett 

Orlflln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Oumey 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Hansen 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Roth 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott,  Va. 

Case 

Johnston 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Clark 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Ervln 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTINa— 14 

Abouresk 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Scott,  Pa. 

Brock 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Church 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Inouye 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tunney).  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  in  the 
siffirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratification 
is  agreed  to. 


liEGISLATTVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the   consideration    of   legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  question  of  the  hour  and  of  the  mo- 
ment is.  What  do  we  do  now?  So  I  won- 
der whether  I  might  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  what  guid- 
ance or  advice  he  can  give  us  concerning 
what  may  happen  to  those  who  have 
their  bags  packed  and  are  ready  to  leave. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader.  But  first,  with 
his  approval,  and  the  Senate's,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  for  the  In- 
troduction of  a  resolution  which  wlU  be 
of  interest  to  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  156— FELICI- 
TATIONS TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 
ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  aimiversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis).  On  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  Senators  EIastland,  Hansen, 
Mansfield,  Fannin,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and 
Case — and  in  a  moment  I  shall  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  all 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution — I  should  like  to  read  it  and 
then  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  re- 
ceive immediate  consideration: 

Whereas,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
MlBslsslppl  (Mr.  Stennis)  was  born  near  De- 
Kalb  in  Kemper  County,  Mississippi,  and  to- 
day marks  the  anniversary  of  his  birth;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  rejoice  at  the  continuing  Impovement 
of  his  health  which  has  enabled  him  to  leave 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  and  return  to  his  place 
of  abode  In  the  Nation's  Capital;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Stennis  is  loved,  admired  and 
respected  by  every  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  throutrhout  the  Nation  for  his  patri- 
otism, his  Indomitable  spirit,  his  statesman- 
ship, his  leadership  and  for  the  example  he 
sets  as  a  Christian  gentleman;   and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  wish  to  take  note  of  this  mUestone  In 
the  life  of  our  distinguished  colleague  and  to 
felicitate  him  on  this  happy  occasion:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
does  hereby  congratulate  and  felicitate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  on 
this  occasion  and  expresses  the  wish  that  he 
will  enjoy  many  other  such  anniversaries  in 
the  future.  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  members  of  the  Senate 
greatly  miss  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
wish  for  him  an  early  return  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  to  his  duties  In  the  Senate.  Be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Senate 
and  a  copy  furnished  to  Mr.  Stennis. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  each  Senator 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr  Tun- 
ney) .  Without  obJecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
oluticm  having  already  been  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Chair 
would  state.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 


FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIC^ER.  The  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  5,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei*  read  as 
follows: 

S.  6,  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
resp<mse  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader, 
so  far  as  the  work  the  Senate  has  before 
it  is  concerned,  in  the  matter  of  votes, 
It  has  been  completed. 

What  will  happen  in  the  House,  I  am 
not  aware  of  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  nine  conference  reports  of  a  vary- 
ing nature  in  the  House,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  it  would  appear  that,  at 
the  most,  we  could  be  called  on  to  con- 
sider three;  one,  the  transportation  ap- 
propriation bill,  if  the  House  passes  that; 
two,  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill,  if  the  House  passec  that;  and 
then  we  are  looking  into  the  matter  of 
interest  rates.  We  think  there  may  have 
been  an  extension,  but  we  are  not  cer- 
tain. That  is  one  which  we  will  have  to 
do  because  the  authority  expired  August 

Thus,  I  do  not  anticipate  too  much  to 
the  way  of  difficulties,  but  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  a  "bare  majority"  could  be 
on  hand  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  agricultural  bill 
is  among  those  the  Senator  mentioned? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  we  have  an  Idea 
that  they  will  accept  what  the  Senate 
has  done,  or  there  will  likely  be  no  agri- 
culturtj  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  could  happen  tJiat 
there  would  be  an  amendment  of  some 
nature  which  technically 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ThsX  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS  [continuing].  Might  have 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right 

Mr.  CURTIS.  U  that  occurs,  It  Is  the 
plan  of  the  leadership  to  call  it  up  to- 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  Is.  I  was  only 
Joking  when  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I 
hoped  a  "bare  majority"  would  stay  on 
hand  today,  because  I  would  like  to  see  a 
substantial  majority  of  Senators  such  as 
we  had  on  the  last  vote  retained  until 
we  go  out  tonight  for  (^  number  of  weeks. 

Then,  of  course,  the  pending  business 
before  us  is  S.  5,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  that  may  call  for 
amendmoits,  so  there  may  be  votes  on 
that. 

That  is  the  best,  hideflnlte  though  It  Is. 
th^t  I  can  give  the  Senate  at  this  time 

*,.^\P^*^^''°^-  '^«°'  t^  guidance  is 
that  there  may  not  be  any  votes,  but  on 
other  hand,  there  may  be  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  wise,  as- 
tute, and  obtuse  observation.  [Laughter  1 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  466 
HOUSE  JOINT  RES6LUnON  52* 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 266,  AND  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  209 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
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message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Ho\ise  Jdnt  Resolution  466, 
House  Joint  Resolution  52,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  266,  and  House  Can- 
current  Resolution  209.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TimNEY)  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Joint  Resolution  466,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 52,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
266,  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
209.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  stsk 
unanimous  consent  for  their  Immediate 
consideration.  They  have  been  cleared  all 
around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  PROCLAIM  THE  NATION- 
AL LEGAL  SECRETARIES'  COURT 
OBSERVANCE   WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  466), 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
second  full  week  in  October  1973,  as  "Na- 
tional Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observ- 
ance Week,"  was  read  twice  by  title,  con- 
sidered, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZAIION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
TO  PROCLAIM  WOMEN'S  EQUAL- 
ITY DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  52)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  Au- 
gust 26,  1973,  as  "Women's  Equality 
Day,"  was  read  twice  by  title,  considered, 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

WOKKK'S   SqUALTTT    DAT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  53  years  ago, 
on  August  26, 1920,  the  19th  amendment 
became  part  of  our  Constitution  guaran- 
teeing that  the  right  to  participate  In  our 
electoral  process  would  not  be  abridged 
on  account  of  sex.  This  was  an  historic 
first  step  on  the  long  road  toward  achiev- 
ing true  equality  for  American  women. 
Although  we  have  made  great  progress  in 
the  years  since,  we  stUl  have  further  to 
go.  As  of  the  moment  some  30  States  have 
ratified  the  proposed  27th  amendment 
which  would  at  last  eliminate  the  ves- 
tiges of  inequality  based  on  sex  from  our 
laws.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  necessary 
eight  more  States  will  soon  make  the 
equal  rights  amendment  part  of  our 
Constitution. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  his- 
toric landmark  in  this  movement  which 
Is^marked  by  August  26,  I  am  pleased  to 
8iU>port  legislation  today  which  would 
request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation in  commemoration  of  this  an- 
niversary. As  we  mark  this  occasion,  I 
think  that  it  is  Important  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  achieving  true 
equality  for  all  our  people. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  PRINTINO  OP  AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  A  BILL 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Com. 
Res.  266) ,  for  the  printing  of  2,500  copies 
of  part  8  of  the  hearings  on  the  agricul- 
ture-environmental and  consimaer  pro- 
tection appropriation  bill,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTINa  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  HEARINGS  BY  A 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  209) ,  for  the  printing  of  1,500  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  part  1  and  part  2  of 
the  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee in  May,  June,  July,  September, 
November,  and  December  1971  entiUed 
"United  States  Business  Involvement  in 
Southern  Africa,"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  6)  to  pnnnote  the  public  wel- 
fare. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEH.  The  clerk 
wlUcaU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Roger  O.  King,  a 
minority  member  of  the  staff,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  S.  5.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   RAINBOW  BRIDGE   NAIIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  announce  the  ruling  of  the  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  sitting  in  Den- 
ver, which  overruled  the  decision  by  the 
District  Court  of  Utah  concerning  the 
filling  of  Lake  Powell  and  the  Impinge- 
ment of  waters  across  the  boundary  on 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monimient. 

Earlier,  the  district  court  had  ruled 
that,  under  the  statute,  waters  could  not 
be  permitted  to  cross  the  boundary  line 
of  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument, 
and  for  that  reason  must  be  drained 
from  the  lake  so  that  the  lake  would  be 
held  at  essentially  half  of  its  capacity. 

It  has  been  our  contention  for  a  long 
time  that  Congress  addressed  this  matter 
when  it  decided  in  1961  that  no  protec- 
tive work  should  be  built  across  the  can- 
yon to  keep  water  from  fiowing  into  the 
national  monument.  The  circuit  court 
has  now  ruled  that  this  is  the  fact  and 
that  Congress,  having  acted  in  1961  to 
assure  that  protective  works  could  not 
be  buUt,  at  the  same  time  said  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  waters  come 
within  the  monument. 

I  want  to  explain  that  Rainbow  Bridge 
is  one  of  our  national  treasures,  the 
greatest  stone  arch  in  the  world,  and  we 
all  have  concern  for  its  stability  and 
safety.  If  there  were  any  threat  at  all  to 


the  bridge.  I  would  have  been  among 
those  who  would  have  proposed  permit- 
ting the  water  to  flow  into  the  monument. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  water  that  comes 
in  the  monimient  will  remain  in  a  deep 
gorge  far  below  the  bridge  and  will  not 
come  near  the  abutments  of  the  bridge 
and,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  impair  in  any 
way  the  safety  of  the  bridge  or  its  beauty. 

Geologists  have  testified  that  it  will 
not  impair  the  safety  of  the  bridge,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
will  result  in  any  Impairment  of  the 
beauty  of  the  bridge.  Actually,  I  think 
this  will  enhance  its  beauty. 

The  other  part  of  the  decision,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  permitting  Lake  Powell 
to  fill,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
purposes  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act,  which  is  to  store  water  in 
this  great  lake,  along  with  other  lakes, 
so  that  the  upper  basin  States  of  the 
Colorado  Basin  may  utilize  the  waters 
of  the  river  to  which  they  are  entitled 
and  still  keep  the  commitment  we  have 
to  the  lower  basin  States  to  permit  the 
statutory  amount  to  go  down  the  river 
each  year,  in  accordance  with  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact.  In  so  doing,  it  will 
also  generate  electric  power  to  pay  for 
the  project. 

Had  the  lake  been  returned  to  half  its 
storage  capacity,  it  would  have  impaired 
the  right  of  the  upper  basin  States  to 
claim  their  water  In  dry  years,  because 
there  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
water  to  satisfy  the  lower  basin,  and 
the  generation  of  electric  power  would 
have  been  greatly  diminished. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  happy  conclusion. 
I  hope  it  is  a  final  conclusion  to  this  mat- 
ter, because  I  have  had  a  bill  pending  in 
this  body  for  almost  14  years  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  now  be  necessary  to  press  on  with  it 
in  a  legislative  manner.  I  know  this  mat- 
ter is  of  concern  to  all  Senators  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  which 
is  drained  by  the  Colorado  River:  there- 
fore, I  thought  it  important  to  make 
this  annoimcement  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  made  a  per- 
suasive statemoit.  The  event  he  an- 
nounced is  very  important  to  all  of  us 
who  live  In  the  Western  United  States. 
There  is  no  river  basin  in  the  contin- 
ental United  States  that  Is  in  more  criti- 
cal need  of  proper  management  of  Its 
water  resources  than  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  as  the  Senator  himself  well 
knows.  I  think  it  is  very  Important  that 
people  imderstand  how  critical  the  need 
is  and  how  important  it  Is  to  manage 
that  resource  In  the  area  which  he  has 
mentioned. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  He  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
Colorado  River  itself  fiows  in  a  basin 
that  is  arid  and  in  need  of  a  water  sup- 
ply, not  only  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but  for  the  very  life  of  our  industries  and 
cities  which  depend  on  utilizing  the  wa- 
ters of  that  river,  which  are  overcom- 
mitted  now.  Therefore,  the  river  must 
be  managed.  In  this  instance,  I  think  we 
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can  manage  It  well  and  in  so  doing  en- 
hance the  scenic  value  of  our  country,  as 
weU. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  14(b)   OF 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  ACTT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1410. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER  (Mr. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (8.  1410)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury,  which  were:  In  line  5,  strike 
out  ""July  1,  1974""  and  insert  "No- 
vember 1.  1973". 

In  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "  "June  30, 
1974"  "  and  insert  "October  31,  1973". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  three  months  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United 
States  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  TAKE  UP  EXECU- 
TIVE  L.  93D  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
take  up  for  consideration  in  executive 
session.  Executive  L,  93d  Congress,  1st 
session;  that  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment,  which  has  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
unanimously,  be  considered  at  this  time; 
that  the  measiire  Itself  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately after  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  Treasury  and  Post  Office, 
H.R.  9590,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limi- 
tation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  we 
would  like  to  get  to  the  final  reading  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  as  well  do  it 
now. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Execu- 
tive L.  93d  Congress,  1st  session. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  61  OF 
THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  L  (93d  Con- 
gress, first  session) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  on  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  Executive  L  (93d  Con- 
gress, first  session),  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
report  of  the  second  committee— enlarg- 
ment  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 

RBSOLUTIOir  AOOPTSD  BT  THX  OKNKEAL  ASSIM- 
BLT   ON   THX   RSPORT   OP  THE   SECOND   COM- 

Mrrm  ( A/8678/ Aoo.  1  and  CTors.  1)   3847 
(XXVI).  Emlargemxnt  or  thk  Economic 

AND  SOCIAI.  COTTNCn, 

THK  general   assembly 

Recognizing  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  CouncU  wlU  provide 
broad  representation  of  the  United  Nations 
membership  as  a  whole  and  make  the  CouncU 
a  more  eflecttve  organ  for  carrying  out  Its 
fimctlons  under  Chapters  IX  and  X  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,^ 

1.  Takes  note  of  Economic  and  Social 
(Council  resolution  1621  (LI)  of  30  July  1971; 

a.  Decides  to  adopt,  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 108  of  the  (barter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  following  amendment  to  the  Char- 
ter and  to  submit  it  for  ratification  by  the 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations: 

Article  61 

"1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
consist  of  fifty-four  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 

"2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3,  eighteen  members  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  CTovmcU  shall  be  elected  each  year  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  A  retiring  member 
shall  be  eligible  for  Immediate  re-election. 

"(3)  At  the  first  election  after  the  Increase 
In  the  membership  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial CouncU  from  twenty-seven  to  fifty-four 
members.  In  addition  to  the  members  elected 
In  place  of  the  nine  members  whoee  term  of 
office  expires  at  the  end  of  that  year,  twenty- 
seven  additional  members  shall  be  elected. 
Of  these  twenty-seven  additional  members, 
the  term  of  office  of  nine  members  so  elected 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  of 
nine  other  members  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

"(4)  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU  shall  have  one  representa- 
tive.": 

3.  Urges  all  Member  States  to  ratify  the 
above  amendment  In  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes  as  soon  as 
possible  and  to  deposit  their  Instruments  of 
ratification  with  the  Secretary-General; 

4.  Further  decides  that  the  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  CouncU  shaU  be  elected 
according  to  the  following  pattern: 

(a)  Fourteen  members  from  African  States; 

(b)  Eleven  members  from  Asian  States; 

(c)  Ten  members  from  Latin  American 
States; 

(d)  Thirteen  members  from  western  Eu- 
ropean and  other  States; 
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(e)  Six  members  from  socialist  States  of 
eastern  Europe; 

5.  Welcomes  the  decision  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  pending  the  receipt  of 
the  necessary  ratifications,  to  enlarge  Its  ses- 
sional committees  to  fifty-four  members: 

6.  Invites  the  Ekx>nomlc  and  Social  Council, 
as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  the 
organizational  meetings  of  Its  fifty-second 
session,  to  elect  the  twenty-seven  additional 
members  from  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  serve  on  the  enlarged  sessional 
committees;  such  elections  should  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  4  above  aind  should 
be  held  each  year  pending  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  enlargement  of  the  CouncU; 

7.  Decides  that,  as  of  the  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  above  amendment,  rule  146 
of  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  be  amended  to  read : 

"RT7LS   i4e 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  each  year,  In 
the  course  of  Its  regular  session,  elect  eight- 
een members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  a  term  of  three  years." 

{3026th  plenary  meeting,  30  December  1971] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  on  Wednesday, 
September  5, 1973,  a  rollcall  vote  is  sched- 
uled on  an  amendment  to  article  61  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (Ex. 
L,  93-1 ) .  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
to  the  United  Nations  C^harter  is  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council— ECOSOC— from  27  to  54 
members,  and  to  provide  for  an  interim 
procedure  to  £w:hleve  the  new  size. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

The  function  of  ECOSOC,  one  of  the  main 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  Is  to  promote 
economic  and  social  progress,  culttiral  co- 
operation and  universal  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
various  UJf .  specialized  agencies  and  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  powers  of  ECOSOC  are  recommenda- 
tory and  advisory  and  It  operates  by  majority 
vote,  each  member  state  having  one  vote.  It 
Is  responsible  to  and  reports  to  the  General 
Assembly  which  electa  the  members  by  a 
two-thlKls  majority. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  letter 
of  transmittal,  the  Increase  In  size  was  one 
of  several  revitalizing  measures  proposed  by 
the  United  States  and  adc^ted  in  1971  "to 
restore  confidence  in  the  CouncU  If  effective 
measures  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  System  were  to  be  estab- 
lished, especlaUy  as  these  relate  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Second  Development 
Decade." 

The  State  Department's  recommendation 
for  the  size  of  ECOSOC  was  42  members,  but 
In  order  to  win  support  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  VS.  proposal  it  agreed  to  the  figure 
of  64. 

To  date,  86  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  ratified  this  amendment.  Including  the 
other  4  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
CouncU.  It  win  enter  Into  force  as  soon  as 
the  United  States  ratifies  It. 

coMicrrTEE  ACTION  and  COmOENTS 

The  Amendment  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  May  21,  1973  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  which  held  a 
public  hearing  on  July  24.  The  statement  of 
the  principal  witness,  Mr.  Martin  Herz,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  appears  below. 
FoUowlng  the  hearing,  the  Committee  voted 
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without  objection  to  report  tbe  Amend- 
ment favorably  to  tbe  Senate. 

In  talcing  tbla  action,  the  Committee  relies 
on  the  word  of  the  State  Department  witness 
to  the  effect  that  this  enlargement  would  in 
tact  strengthen  EC060C  and  not  weaken  It. 
The  Committee  also  noted  that  ECOSOC  is 
one  of  the  executive  organs  of  the  General 
Aaaembly  and  subject  to  its  control  and 
direction.  The  geographic  allocation  of 
ECOSOC  seats  reflects  the  realities  in  the 
General  Assembly.  In  that  connection  tbe 
Committee  expressed  concern  over  the  tend- 
ency towards  bloc  voting  In  the  General  As- 
sembly and  Its  organs,  such  as  ECOSOC.  and 
urges  tbe  Executive  Branch  to  combat  this 
trend  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  tbe  ratification  of  Executive  L, 
93d  Congress,  1st  session,  tbe  Amendment  to 
Article  61  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


Statxicxnt  or  Hon.  BIastim  P.  Hxbz,  Actino 
Assistant   Secretakt,   Bttreai;   of   Intes- 

KATIONAL    OKGANIZATION    AITAIBS,    DEPABT- 

icDrr  or  Statx 

ailENDMXNT  TO  ABTICLI  81  Or  THX  TTIT  CBASTKX 

Tbe  Economic  and  Social  Council  Is  one 
Of  the  major  organs  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  is  expected  under  tbe  UN  Charter  to  co- 
ordinate economic  and  social  activities  of  tbe 
UN  system  and  the  si>eclallzed  agencies.  It 
has  been  performing  that  function  quite 
well,  but  the  need  for  certain  improvements 
became  clear  not  only  to  us  but  also  to  other 
member  states.  One  of  our  major  alms  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  revitalize  ECOSOC 
by  Improving  Its  ability  to  act  In  a  coordina- 
tion capacity.  Including  the  field  of  de^elop- 
inent  in  which  there  was  a  certain  scatter- 
atlon  of  efforts.  We  were  concerned  that  de- 
veloping countries  were  ttimlng  more  and 
more  to  the  UN  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  for  action  In  the  economic 
field.  Tbe  UNCTAD  Is  dominated  by  bloc  vot- 
ing, and  we  believe  it  is  not  as  well  equipped 
as  ECOSOC,  which  has  a  closer  association 
to  the  New  York  headquarters  and  the  per- 
manent delegations  In  New  York. 

We  wanted  to  Increase  the  membership  of 
ECOSOC  originally  by  only  12  to  15  members, 
in  order  to  increase  the  participation  of  other 
patlons  In  its  activities.  An  enlargement  of 
ECOSOC  was  of  particular  Interest  to  many 
UN  members,  because  with  certain  seats  re- 
served for  the  larger  powers,  some  of  the 
others  bad  to  wait  as  long  as  15  years  for  their 
turn  on  the  Council. 

More  important,  we  were  also  concerned 
about  the  UN  System's  ability  to  coordinate 
science  and  technology  activities  which  were 
scattered  through  many  bodies  of  the  UN 
System,  and  were  overburdening  ECOSOC 
and  the  General  Assembly. 

Accordingly,  we  Introduced  into  ECOSOC  a 
reform  package  that  Included  the  three  major 
elements  indicated  above:  enlargement  of 
ECOSOC,  establishing  a  new  ECOSOC  com- 
mittee to  achieve  a  consensus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  developing  nations,  amd  a  new 
ECOSOC  committee  on  science  and  technol- 
osy-  By  the  time  we  achieved  support  for 
these  proposals,  we  were  forced  to  agree  to  a 
resolution  that  would  expand  the  size  of 
ECOSOC  from  27  to  54,  Instead  of  our  original 
celling  of  42.  (UJ7.  membership  now  is  132 
nations;  this  is  expected  to  increase  to  135 
this  year.) 

This  expansion  does  require  an  amendment 
to  the  UN  Charter.  Tbe  President,  according- 
ly. Is  submitting  for  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  an  amendment  to  the 
UN  Charter  which  would  increase  its  mem- 
bership from  27  to  64. 

The  expansion  of  ECOSOC  In  a  sense  Is 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  other  two  elements 
of  the  package.  It  Is  not  a  big  price,  however. 
Although  enlarging  the  membership  might 
make  it  a  bit  more  dlfilcvilt  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  problems,  we  are  certain  it  would 


Increase  the  participation  and  support  of 
other  UN  members  for  ECOSOC.  Moreover, 
the  additional  cost  of  the  UN  budget  is  negli- 
gible. To  place  the  enlargement  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  perspective,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  other  two  elements  of  the  pack- 
age resolution  which  we  supported  In  BCO 
SOC  and  the  General  Assembly. 

The  new  Review  and  Appraisal  Committee 
has  been  set  up  to  help  ECOSOC  achieve  a 
consensus  on  the  problems  of  developing  na- 
tions. The  basis  for  this  examination  Is  the 
International  Development  Strategy  which 
recognizes  In  paragraph  11  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  devel- 
oping countries  rests  with  these  countries 
themselves.  Tbe  first  review  and  appraisal 
has  resulted  in  useful  analytical  material 
being  prepared  by  the  UN  Secretariat  and 
the  various  UN  bodies.  This  material  ana- 
lyzes the  imiK>rtance  of  such  factors  as  trade, 
investment,  and  population  growth  for  devel- 
opment along  with  the  Importance  of  devel- 
oping countries  themselves  acting  In  these 
fields.  Final  action  on  the  first  biennial  "re- 
view and  appraisal"  of  ECOSOC  will  be  taken 
by  tbe  General  Assembly  this  fall. 

One  other  change  was  made  In  our  original 
package  proposal  when  tbe  scope  of  activi- 
ties of  the  new  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  was  defined  as  "for  development." 
The  first  session  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development  was  held  In 
March  1973.  The  Committee  adopted  various 
recommendations  on  a  program  for  applying 
science  and  technology  to  development.  At  its 
second  session,  which  will  be  held  in  1974, 
we  expect  the  Committee  to  begin  to  act  as 
a  focal  point  for  coordinating  scientific  and 
technological  matters  coming  before  the  UN 
and  providing  policy  guidance  in  scientific 
and  technological  fields  generally. 

The  requirement  for  ratification  Is  89  na- 
tions. Including  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  Our  latest  Informa- 
tion is  that  85  nations  have  ratified  this 
Charter  amendment.  The  85  nations  include 
the  other  four  permanent  membera  of  tbe 
Security  CoiuicU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  to  article  61 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  will 
be  considered  as  having  passed  through 
Its  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  including  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  will  be  retul  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolvei,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  aind  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
The  Amendment  to  Article  61  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  tbe  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1971,  and  set  forth  in  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  2837  (XXVI).  (Xz.  U 
93d  Congress,  1st  session.) . 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideraiton  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  FOR  WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  5    1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
put  all  the  pieces  on  the  chessboard 
In  order,  for  Wednesday,  September  5, 
1973.  when  we  return  we  will  have  first 
the  appropriations  for  Post  Office  and 


Treasury.  Second,  we  will  follow  that 
with  Executive  L,  93d  Congress,  first 
session,  which  has  Just  been  brought  to 
final  reading. 

Then,  I  wish  to  make  the  foUowtng  re- 
quest. 


AUTHORITY  TO  CONSIDER  S.  1914, 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  THE  BOARD  OP  INTER- 
NATIONAL    BROADCASTINQ,     ON 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5. 1973 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  dis- 
posal of  Executive  L,  93d  Congress,  1st 
session,  the  Senate  then  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  calendar  No.  337,  8. 1914,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, to  authorize  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  time  limitation  on  that  measure: 
and  there  Is  a  time  limitation  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  Treasury  and 
Post  Office. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  there  will  be 
votes  on  these  three  measures  on  the 
day  we  return,  Wednesday,  September  5. 
1973. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  TEMPORARILY 
LAY  ASIDE  S.  5  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  5, 1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business,  S.  5, 
on  Wednesday,  September  5, 1973,  be  laid 
aside  on  a  temporarily  basis,  imtil  three 
measures  which  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr.    MANSPTELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NA- 
TIONAL GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  5)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  several 
provisions  of  S.  5  which  tend  to  propa- 
gate a  disturbing  trend,  which  has  arisen 
in  recent  years,  of  providing  levels  of  pay 
for  members  and  staff  personnel  of  ap- 
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pointed  commissions,  councils,  boards, 
and  agencies  which  are  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceed the  level  of  pay  for  elected  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  would  direct  attention  to  the  matter 
of  compensation  for  the  Chairman  of 
tbe  Council  of  Social  Advisers,  appear- 
ing at  page  4,  lines  10  and  11  of  this 
bill.  In  the  interest  of  maintaining  the 
logic  of  the  pay  structure  of  thfe  Fed- 
eral Government,  I  would  suggest  that, 
in  lieu  of  level  II  of  the  executive  sched- 
ule therein  provided  which  is  thd- equiv- 
alent of  congressional  salaries,  level  ttt 
might  be  more  appropriate. 

On  the  same  page — 4 — is  a  related 
matter  which,  in  my  judgment,  warrants 
consideration.  While  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate that  certain  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  be  waived  for 
the  purposes  of  staffing  a  council  of  this 
nature,  the  desirability  of  allowing  pay 
levels  for  staff  employees  to  exceed  the 
General  Schedule  maTiiniim  of  GS  18 
seems  to  me  to  be  questionable. 

In  the  matter  of  establishing  an  Office 
of  Goals  and  Priorities  Analysis  within 
the  Congress,  I  believe  the  same  pay 
considerati<His  as  set  forth  above  should 
apply.  On  page  9  of  the  biU,  paragraph 
(c),  beginmng  on  Une  13,  the  annual 
compensation  of  the  director  of  such  of- 
fice—presiunsOjly  an  employee  of  the 
Congress — is  to  be  equal  to  the  pay  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  which  pay  level 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Further,  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  assistant  director  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General, 
which  Is  in.  excess  of  the  pay  of  any  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
levels  m  and  IV,  respectively,  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  might  be  more  appro- 
priate. 

I  have  here  an  amendment  which 
would  brmg  about  these  changes  which 
I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment,  which  has  been  explained, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  ii,  strike  out  "level  IT' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "level  m". 

On  page  4.  line  19,  after  "pay  rates"  in- 
sert "except  that  no  such  specialist  or  expert 
■ball  be  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  pro- 
vided for  OS-18  In  such  General  Schedule". 

On  page  9,  Une  14.  beginning  with  "equal 
to"  strike  out  aU  through  "United  States" 
la  line  15,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  m  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  title  6  of  tbe  United  States 
Code". 

On  page  0,  Une  16.  beginning  with  "equal 
to"  strike  out  aU  through  "United  States" 
tn  Une  17,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  such  Executive 
Schedule". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion ts  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
do  not  expect  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
In  fact,  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  say  I  am 


very  much  in  agreement  with  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  Is  appropriate  not  only 
to  bring  the  salaries  down  to  the  level 
of  congressional  salaries,  thereby  also 
saving  the  Government  some  money,  but 
the  only  thing  I  would  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader  is  that  If  we  really  want 
to  save  some  money,  why  do  we  not  do 
away  with  the  bill  entirely  and  not  set 
up  these  unnecessary  commissions? 

I  understand  there  are  plans  to  divide 
this  bill  up  at  a  later  time  today,  and 
perhaps  send  it  to  other  committees  for 
consideration,  but  In  the  meanwhile  I 
certainly  think  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  a  step,  at  least  for- 
ward in  the  Improvement  of  a  measure 
that  I  think  is  an  unnecessary  measiu'e 
in  any  event. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  but, 
of  course,  he  recognizes  that  the  bill  has 
been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  anticipate  that  its  con- 
sideration will  be  completed  today  but, 
unfortunately,  in  recent  years  a  trend 
has  been  developing,  which  we  are  toy- 
ing to  correct  through  proposals  of  this 
kind,  in  the  hope  that  the  committees 
concerned  will  not  report  out  measures 
which  cause  us  to  offer  amendments,  but 
will  keep  m  mind  that  the  attaches  of 
the  Senate,  who  do  as  good  work,  and 
perhaps  more  important  work  than  any 
of  these  commissions,  are  hemmed  in  and 
have  no  clmnce  to  go  ahead. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  this  amend- 
ment. As  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  that 
will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
want  to  say  that  there  has  been  consul- 
tation with  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  it  is  my  imderstanding  he  has  no 
objection  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  adopted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU.      . 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1  'PUL.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  1  pjn. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  11:36 


a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  whoi 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  . 


WHAT  NEXT  IN  CAMBODIA? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cambodlain  insurgent  forces  are  now  re- 
ported within  a  few  kilometers  of  Phnom 
Penh  and  can  shell  it  at  will.  The  re- 
fugee, rice,  petroleum,  and  power  prob- 
lems in  the  capital  are  serious.  The  gov- 
ernment is  performing  no  better  than 
before  and  the  psychology  of  their  sit- 
uation is  very  poor. 

No  one  knows  whether  the  Insurgents 
will  assault  the  city  either  now  or  after 
August  15,  or  whether  ttiey  will  continue 
the  slow  squeeze.  If  conditions  deterior- 
ate further,  it  seems  possible  that  key 
elements  inside  the  government  will  de- 
cide to  make  the  best  deal  possible  and 
that  suddenly  it  will  all  be  over  with  a 
minimum  of  bloodshed,  and  with  the  In- 
surgents emerging  in  control. 

We  must  assume  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  like  to  see  this  happen. 
"The  Nixon  doctrine  in  its  purest  form" 
would  be  down  the  drain,  and  the  impact 
in  Saigon  and  on  the  overall  cease-fire 
situation  would  be  serious.  Although 
there  is  little  prospect  for  negotiations 
and  even  less  for  a  reversal  of  the  mili- 
tary situation,  the  administration  may 
simply  play  for  time  and  hope  for  the 
best. 

The  administration's  options  are  very 
limited  as  it  seeks  ways  to  hold  the  situa- 
tion together.  For  the  time  being,  bomb- 
ing may  deter  a  final  assault,  but  what 
will  happen  after  August  15? 

From  the  administration's  point  of 
view,  the  most  important  consideration 
seems  to  be  to  keep  the  Cambodieins  from 
quitting.  As  ineffective  as  the  Cam- 
bodian Army  Is,  It  probably  can  con- 
tinue to  put  up  a  good  fight  in  its  pres- 
ent defensive  perimeter.  If  the  insurgents 
choose  to  assault  Phnom  Penh,  it  will 
cost  them  heavily  and  there  almost  cer- 
tainly would  be  major  destruction  and 
loss  of  life  in  the  city. 

We  have  heard  that  Ambassador 
Swank  has  recommended  that  many  of 
the  200-odd  American  mission  personnel 
be  withdrawn.  Other  Embassies  have  al- 
ready done  this  and  common  prudence 
would  seem  to  compel  it.  But  we  have 
also  heard  that  Ambassador  Swank's 
recommendations  have  been  rejected  in 
Washington.  Why?  Two  apparent  rea- 
sons: First,  a  sizable  evacuation  of  UB. 
officials  might  pull  the  psychological 
plug,  and  second,  a  continued  UJ3. 
presence  may  restrain  the  Insurgents. 
It  seems  possible  to  some  of  us  that 
the  following  scenario  may  come  to  pass: 
The  situation  deteriorates  further  and 
the  danger  to  Americans  in  Phnom  Penh 
increases.  More  North  Vietnamese  may 
be  "discovered"  fighting  with  the  insur- 
gents. The  President  responds  to  safe- 
guard Americ8ui  lives  in  the  face  of  tills 
or  some  other  "provocation."  It  should 
be  recalled  that  the  only  change  re- 
quested by  the  White  House  in  the  June 
29  statement  of  understanding  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "unless  provoked" 
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following  the  assurance  that  there  woiild 
be  no  escalation  of  U.S.  military  action 
prior  to  Aiigust  15  and  that  all  action 
would  cease  as  of  that  date.  The  VS. 
air  effort  is  increased  and  perhaps,  if 
things  are  bad  enough,  a  batallion  or  two 
of  the  Marines  presently  in  Thailand  are 
lifted  into  Phnom  Penh  "to  protect 
American  lives  and  property." 

The  Marines  would  not  be  "groimd 
forces"  in  the  Cooper-Church  sense  and 
they  would  not  be  "defending  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia."  No  one  could 
condone  placing  U.S.  troops  in  danger 
and  then  denying  them  air  support. 
August  15  comes  and.  if  the  Insurgents 
continue  to  press,  the  President  an- 
nounces to  the  Nation  that  the  June  29 
amendment:  first,  was  not  designed  to 
prohibit  the  protection  of  American 
.lives;  and  second,  in  any  event,  the 
Congress  cannot  tie  his  hands  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief — even  the  war  powers 
bill  would  allow  him  to  use  American 
forces  In  a  situation  like  that.  The  Con- 
gress is  in  recess,  the  President  again 
has  the  upper  hand,  and  the  war  goes 
on. 

Although  this  scenario  may  seem  a  lit- 
tle far-fetched  to  some,  it  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  one  administration  spokes- 
!han  was  quoted  in  the  press  last  week 
as  sasrlng  that  the  only  thing  that  could 
affect  the  bombing  cutoff  would  be  a 
Communist  assault  on  the  American  Em- 
bassy or  American  personnel  connected 
with  the  Embassy. 

There  are  other  possible  scenarios 
which  might  replace  or  complement  the 
one  which  I  have  Just  sketched.  U.S. 
forces  might  be  used  to  secure  ports  of 
entry  for  military  assistance.  Or  the 
South  Vietnamese  might  be  provided 
with  material  support  for  a  thrust  Into 
Cambodia,  ostensibly  in  self  defense. 
Either  of  these  would  be  a  clesu-  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Congress'  intent  as  expressed  by  law. 

Rather  than  run  any  further  risk  with 
American  lives  the  President  should 
withdraw  our  people  from  Phnom  Penh. 
Rather  than  leave  the  American  public 
In  doubt,  a  senior  executive  branch  of- 
ficial should  promptly  come  before  the 
Congress,  personally  and  in  public,  to 
state  the  intentions  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Above  all,  the  administration  should 
acknowledge  that  the  situation  which  it 
precipitated  in  Cambodia  is  now  beyond 
repair  and  should  avoid  running  the  risk 
of  new  Involvement  in  pursuit  of  a  lost 
cause. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  COUN- 
CIL—APPOINTMENTS BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBEN) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  and  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  84-689,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators to  be  delegates  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  Coimcil  to  be  held  at 
Ai^tara.  Turkey,  October  21-27,   1973: 

Senators  Jackson,  Pell,  Bayh,  Eagls- 

TON,        TCNNET,       BENTSEN,        MANSFIELD, 

Javits,   Pearson,   Cook,   Snvnra,   and 
Buckley. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  list  of  NATO  Council  delegates,  I 
would  add  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxjm- 
PBRET) ,  and  I  wish  the  Chair  would  make 
an  announcement  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRET)  vrill  be  added  to  the  list  of 
Senators  as  delegates  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  Coimcil  to  be  held  in 
Ankara,  Turkey.  October  21-27.  1973. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that  on 
August  2,  1973.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  59)  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  improved  and  expanded  medi- 
cal and  nursing  home  care  to  veterans; 
to  provide  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
certain  dependents  and  survivors  of  vet- 
erans; to  provide  for  improved  struc- 
tural safety  of  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities ;  to  improve  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  career  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REFORM  OF  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn>EN)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Our  country  depends  on  a  strong,  efB- 
cient  and  flexible  financial  system  to  pro- 
mote sound  economic  growth,  including 
the  provision  of  adequate  funds  for  hous- 
ing. Such  a  system  is  one  which  aUows 
financial  institutions  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  needs  of  borrowers  and  lenders, 
large  and  small,  and  is  free  to  make  full 
use  of  technological  Innovations. 

Events  during  the  last  decside,  how- 
ever, have  revealed  significant  defects  in 
the  operations  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions. On  two  recent  occasions  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  moved  to  re- 
strain the  economy,  it  was  found  that 
the  inadequacies  of  our  financial  struc- 
tures created  imnecessarily  severe  bur- 
dens for  the  business  community  and  the 
consuming  public.  The  consvuner-saver 
was  denied  a  fair  market  return  on  his 
savings,  while  the  consvmier  and  small 
businessman,  as  borrowers,  often  could 
not  obtain  adequate  funds  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

The  inflexibility  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
methods  used  by  the  Government  to  di- 
rect credit  flows — methods  designed  to 
meet  the  depressed  economic  conditions 
of  the  1930's  but  poorly  suited  to  cope 
vrith  the  expansionary  conditions  of  the 
past  decade.  In  recent  years,  govenmient 
regulations  have  limited  the  efficiency 


and  flexibility  of  our  financial  system. 
Ironically,  those  regulations  that  were 
designed  in  part  to  keep  a  steady  fiow  of 
funds  moving  into  housing  loans  actually 
served  to  diminish  that  fiow,  severely 
penalizing  both  the  t>orrower.  who  could 
not  find  funds,  and  the  saver  who  re- 
ceived an  unfairly  low  return  on  his 
savings. 

As  the  Government  tries  to  play  its 
proper  role  in  buUdlng  a  better  financial 
system,  we  must  proceed  with  one  basic 
assumption:  the  public  interest  is  gen- 
erally better  served  by  the  free  play  of 
competitive  forces  than  by  the  imposition 
of  rigid  and  unnecessary  regulation. 

By  law,  thrift  institutions — a  category 
primarily  composed  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  but  also  including  mutual 
savings  banks — were  created  to  provide 
funds  for  housing  by  maintaining  large 
holdings  of  residential  mortgages.  How- 
ever, earnings  on  holdings  of  previously 
acquired  mortgages  do  not  respond  to 
changes  in  market  interest  rates.  When 
market  rates  rise,  the  ability  of  thrift 
Institutions  to  attract  funds  is  limited 
and  their  ability  to  lend  additional  mort- 
gage money  is  diminished. 

Attempts  to  alleviate  this  problem  by 
restrictive  laws  and  regulations  have 
achieved  very  little  at  great  cost.  The 
main  technique  has  been  to  impose  ceil- 
ings on  the  Interest  rates  that  financial 
institutions  could  pay  savers  for  funds. 
The  result,  however,  has  often  been  a 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  deposits  to  fl- 
nancisJ  Institutions.  In  many  cases,  in 
fact,  deposits  have  been  withdrawn  so 
that  they  could  be  Invested  in  higher 
yielding  securities.  Thus  interest  ceilings 
that  were  intended  as  a  protective  shield 
for  the  housing  market  turned  out  in- 
stead to  be  an  additional  burden. 

Interest  rate  ceilings  proved  harmful 
to  Americans  both  as  savers  and  as  bor- 
rowers in  the  late  1960's.  Because  the 
interest  rate  ceilings  for  deposits  were 
often  below  market  interest  rates,  small 
savers,  who  depended  on  banks  and  other 
saving  institutions,  were  denied  a  fair 
rate  of  retiu-n  on  their  money.  On  the 
borrowing  side,  smaller  increases  in  sav- 
ings deposits  resulted  in  a  sharp  drop  in 
loan  funds  available  to  consimiers  and 
small  business  firms. 

Since  financial  Institutions  were  pro- 
hibited from  paying  better  interest  rates, 
they  were  forced  to  compete  for  custom- 
ers in  other  ways.  Much  of  the  public 
had  to  settle  for  so-called  "free  services" 
or  even  offers  of  consumer  goods  when 
in  fact  they  may  have  preferred  to  re- 
ceive higher  interest  on  their  deposits. 
In  addition,  such  competition  often  led 
to  increases  in  operating  costs  which 
prevented  lending  rates  from  declining 
when  credit  conditions  later  eased. 

Finally,  because  of  reduced  inflows  of 
savings,  thrift  institutions  cut  back  on 
their  mortgage  lending  or  borrowed  from 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  which  had  to 
pay  market  rates  for  their  funds.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Government  stepped 
in  and  picked  up  some  of  the  slack,  mort- 
gage flows  were  still  disrupted. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  action  on  all 
these  problems,  I  appointed  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Financial  Structure 
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and  Regulation  during  my  second  year 
as  President  to  study  this  entire  matter 
and  to  make  recommendatirais  for  re- 
forming our  financial  institutions.  "Hie 
Commission's  report  Identified  quite  pre- 
cisely the  causes  of  rigidity  and  instabil- 
ity in  our  financial  institutions.  Its  rec- 
ommendations were  of  major  assistance 
in  our  further  deliberations  concerning 
the  best  ways  to  correct  the  weaknesses 
in  our  financial  system. 

The  time  to  correct  those  weaknesses 
has  come.  Our  current  efforts  to  fight 
Inflation  and  preserve  the  value  of  the 
dollar  at  hCKue  and  abroad  require  strong 
financial  markets.  Without  strong  mar- 
kets, the  American  public  will  be  forced 
once  again  to  bear  excessive  burdens. 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  those  bur- 
dois  will  be  even  greater  in  the  1970's 
than  they  were  in  the  1960's.  Educated 
by  the  last  two  credit  crunches  and  by 
constant  advertisements  about  interest 
rates,  even  the  small  saver  will  shift  his 
funds  to  places  offering  higher  yields.  As 
market  rates  rise  above  passbook  ceilings 
and  the  saver  shifts  his  funds  to  obtain 
the  higher  interest  rates,  the  result  may 
be  that  little  locm  money  is  available 
from  financial  institutions. 

In  keeping  with  that  analysis.  I  will 
propose  to  the  Congress  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  revitalize  our 
financial  institutions.  These  proposals 
may  be  divided  into  seven  major  areas: 

(1)  Interest  ceilings  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  should  be  •  removed  over  a 
5  V^  year  period. 

(2)  Expanded  deposit  services  for  con- 
simiers by  federally  chartered  thrift  in- 
stitutions and  banks  should  be  allowed. 

(3)  Investment  and  lending  alterna- 
tives for  federally  chartered  thrift  in- 
stitutions and  banks  should  be  exptmded. 

(4)  Federal  charters  for  stock  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  mutual  savings 
banks  should  be  permitted. 

(5)  Credit  unions  should  be  provided 
with  greater  access  to  funds. 

(6)  FHA  and  VA  interest  ceilings 
should  be  removed. 

(7)  The  tax  structure  of  bcmks  and 
thrift  Institutions  should  be  modified. 

These  recommendations  would  achieve 
the  basic  reforms  our  financial  system 
requires.  They  represent  the  best  sugges- 
tiMis  from  many  different  sources — from 
the  Presidential  Commission  and  from 
business.  Government,  consumer  and 
academic  communities. 

The  first  five  of  these  recommenda- 
tions are  designed  to  provide  increased 
competition  among  banks  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions. Such  competition  would  help 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  now  imp>osed 
upon  the  small  saver  and  borrower.  My 
recommendations,  and  the  Increased 
competition  that  would  follow,  should  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  entire  package  of 
financial  services  for  the  consumer. 
Furthermore,  the  saver  would  be  assured 
a  fair  return  on  his  money.  In  addition, 
thrift  institutions  would  be  strengthened, 
so  they  would  no  longer  need  the  Govern- 
ment support  required  in  the  past. 

Recommendations  6  and  7,  along  with 
the  other  recommendations,  are  designed 
to  promote  adequate  funds  for  consumer 
needs,  including  housing  finance.  It  ia 


clear  that  Interest  ceilings  on  FHA  and 
VA  mortgage  loans  have  failed  to  keep 
costs  down,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the 
widespread  use  of  discount  "points."  At 
the  same  time,  these  ceilings  have  re- 
stricted the  fiow  of  private  funds  Inio 
mortgage  markets.  I  will  urge  that  in- 
dividual states  follow  our  lead  and  re- 
move similar  barriers  to  housing  finance 
wherever  such  barriers  exist. 

The  final  recommendation  would  sub- 
stantially broaden  the  base  of  housing 
finance.  Although  the  final  details  have 
yet  to  be  worked  out,  active  considera- 
tion Is  being  given  to  the  creation  of  an 
income  tax  credit  tied  to  Investments  in 
housing  mortgages.  Such  a  credit  would 
be  available  to  all  lenders  and  could  vary 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage  of 
invested  funds  held  in  the  form  of  such 
mortgages. 

These  recommendations  are  not  the 
only  steps  being  taken  to  strengthen  the 
housing  finance  market.  In  my  State  of 
the  Union  Message  on  Community  De- 
velopment of  March  8,  1973.  I  pledged 
that  this  Administration  would  under- 
take a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  our 
housing  policies  and  programs  and  would 
recommend  new  policies  to  eliminate 
waste  and  better  serve  the  needy.  An  in- 
teragency task  force,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Lyrm.  is  now  complet- 
ing that  task,  and  my  recommendations 
will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future. 

My  recommendations  on  restructuring 
financial  institutions  represent  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  this  challenge,  and  I 
urge  that  they  be  considered  as  a  pack- 
age. For  example,  removing  interest  ceil- 
ings will  not  make  a  positive  contribution 
unless  banks  and  thrift  institutions  can 
expand  their  deposit  and  lending  serv- 
ices. Flexibility  and  efficiency  will  be  en- 
hanced by  placing  competing  institutions 
on  a  roughly  equal  footing  with  regard  to 
three  essential  considerations:  deposit 
powers,  lending  powers,  and  tax  burdens. 
Finally,  the  tax  recommendation  and  the 
removal  of  FHA  and  VA  Interest  ceilings 
will  help  insure  more  adequate  funds  for 
housing.  The  need  for  reform  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutions  is  pressing.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  these  proposals  Its 
prompt  and  favoi-able  consideration. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  August  3, 1973. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biden)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  CcMn- 
merce.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Untted  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  second  annual 
report  on  administration  of  the  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  971,  45  U.S.C. 
421  et  seq).  This  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  section  211  of 
the  act,  and  covers  the  period  January 
1,  1972  through  December  31.  1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  August  3, 1973. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
PROGRAM— MESSAQE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
den) laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  message 
is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  enclosed  report  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  describing 
the  administration  of  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  program  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1972.  is  submitted  In  conuillance 
with  Pli.  91-378. 

The  Federal  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program  will  continue  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1973  and  1974  under  current 
authori21ng  legislation.  I  look  forward 
to  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  results 
of  that  program  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending a  future  course  of  action. 

RxcBAHo  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  August  3, 1973. 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACTT  OP 
1969— MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biden)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  message  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  511(a)  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969.  PubUc  Law  91-173,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  annually  prepares  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  progress  made 
in  administering  the  law. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you  the 
rep>ort  for  calendar  year  1972  and  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  August  3, 1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Biden)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see  *■ 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXTENSION  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
PAYMENT  OF  INTEREST  ON  TIME 
AND  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  KM.  6370,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  whether 
I  could  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  as  to  who  is  the  ranking 
Member  on  our  side  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  I  believe.  He  was  a 
conferee.   

Mr.  GRIPPTN.  Was  the  conference 
agreed  to  by  all  Senators  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Absolutely.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
^  agreeing  votea  of  the  two  HouBee  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
6370)  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits, to  prcdilblt  depository  Institutions 
from  permitting  negotiable  orders  of  with- 
drawal to  be  made  with  respect  to  any  de- 
posit or  account  on  which  an  Intereet  or 
dividend  Is  paid,  to  authorize  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  national 
banJu  to  own  stock  In  and  Invest  in  loans 
to  certain  State  housing  corporations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record  of  July  31,  1973,  at  pp. 
26914-26917. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  recently  completed  favorable 
action  on  the  conference  report,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  can  do  likewise. 
,  Mr.  President,  the  conferees  have  been 
working  on  this  bill  now  for  several 
months,  and  I  can  report  to  the  Senate 
that  on  almost  every  point  in  the  bill 
we  were  able  to  uphold  the  Senate  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  of 
extreme  Importance,  and  it  is  critical 
that  final  action  be  takoi  before  the  up- 
coming recess.  The  bUl  while  referred 
to  as  flexible  Interest  rate  legislation 
dealt  with  several  other  matters  of  ex- 
treme importance. 

The  House-passed  bill  extended  until 
September  30, 1975,  the  authority  of  var- 
ious Federal  regulatory  agencies  to  es- 
tablish flexible  maximum  interest  rate 
ceilings  that  may  be  paid  by  most  finan- 
cial institutions.  This  legislation  which 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  "Regulation 
Q"  initially  expired  on  May  31  of  this 
year.  The  conferees  were  unable  at  that 
time  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
on  June  28  extended  this  authority  for 
a  60-day  period  expiring  on  August  1, 
so,  at  the  present  time.  Federal  agencies 
do  not  have  needed  authority  to  estab- 
lish maximum  allowable  interest  rate 
ceilings  on  savings  deposits. 

The  section  of  the  Senate  bill  dealing 
with  this  authority  extended  It  until 
June  1,  1974.  The  conferees  accepted  a 
compromise  date  of  December  31, 1974. 

The  House-passed  bUl  prohibited  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  allowing  the 
owner  of  a  deposit  or  account  on  which 
interest  or  dividends  is  paid  to  make 
withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  transfer- 
able instnmients  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 


ing transfers  to  third  parties.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  detds  with  so-called  NOW 
accounts.  The  Senate  position  differed 
from  the  House  in  that  it  did  not  pro- 
hibit such  withdrawals  with  respect  to 
depository  institutions  in  the  two  States 
presently  having  such  accounts;  namely, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
conferees  accepted  a  compromise  which 
prohibits  such  withdrawals  in  depository 
institutions  in  48  States  but  did  allow 
such  accounts  to  continue  in  the  States 
which  had  previously  allowed  such  serv- 
ices to  be  offered.  The  compromise, 
however,  deleted  credit  unions  from  the 
definition  of  "depository  institution." 
This  means  that  in  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hsunpshire  that 
commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  other 
similar  financial  institutions  will  be  able 
to  offer  NOW  account  services  to  their 
customers. 

In  conjunction  with  the  issue  of  NOW 
accounts,  the  House  bill  extended  the 
authority  of  the  FDIC  over  interest  rates 
paid  by  noninsured  banks  except  where 
the  total  deposits  of  those  noninsured 
financial  institutions  in  a  State  are  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  deposits.  The 
House-passed  language  in  effect  dealt 
with  only  one  State  which  is  Massachu- 
setts. For  several  years  because  of  the 
unique  banking  situation  with  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  exempted 
from  Federal  interest  rate  controls.  The 
Senate  £unendment  extended  the  author- 
ity of  the  FDIC  only  over  interest  rates 
paid  on  NOW  euxounts.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees, however,  accepted  the  House  pro- 
vision providing  complete  Federal  con- 
trol over  interest  rates  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  FDIC. 

The  House  bill  also  extended  similar 
authority  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
authority  was  extended  to  the  FDIC. 
This  provision  desilt  with  State-char- 
tered cooperative  banks  located  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  Senate - 
passed  bill  cont{iined  no  comparable  pro- 
vision and  the  House  conferees  receded 
to  the  Senate  position. 

The  Senate  bill  also  had  a  section 
which  would  permit  national  banks  and 
certain  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
invest  in  and  lend  to  State  housing  cor- 
porations. The  House  bill  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  Senate  bill  on  several 
technical  points,  and  the  House  conferees 
again  receded  to  the  Senate  provision. 

Another  point  of  difficulty  during  the 
conference  weis  a  provision  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  directing  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  not  to 
approve  imtil  the  end  of  December  1973 
conversions  from  mutual  to  stock  form 
by  8.  &  L.'s  Insured  by  the  corporation. 
Tbs  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  conferees  accepted 
the  Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
extending  the  conversion  moratorium  im- 
til  Jime  30,  1974.  Under  the  provision 
adopted  by  the  conferees,  the  FSLIC  is 
directed  not  to  grant  approval  to  appli- 
cations for  conversion  from  mutual  to 
stock  form  until  June  30,  1974,  provid- 
ing, however,  for  the  exception  that  study 
i4>pllcatlon8  filed  with  the  corporation 


before  Senate  passage  of  the  bill  on  May 
22,  1973,  may  be  considered  on  the  merits 
after  December  31,  1973.  This  provision, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion should  not  begin  processing  those 
applications  in  anticipation  of  approval 
or  disapproval  as  soon  after  December 
31,  1973,  as  possible.  The  statutory  lan- 
gxiage  states  that  such  applications  may 
be  approved  after  December  31, 1973,  and 
both  the  Board  and  the  Corporation  are 
expected  to  process  those  applications 
during  the  moratorium  period  so  that 
actual  approval  or  disapproval  can  take 
place  once  the  moratorium  applicable  to 
their  situation  has  been  lifted. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  amended  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new 
procedure  for  payment  by  insured 
S.  it  L.'s  of  premiums  into  the  reserve 
fimd  of  the  FSLIC.  In  the  early  1960'8, 
the  FSLIC  reserve  fund  needed  addi- 
tional cash  inflows  and  Congress  estab- 
lished a  secondary  reserve.  Basically,  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  prepay- 
ment of  additional  premiums  and  re- 
structure the  regular  insurance  premium 
pasrment  system  to  eliminate  fluctuations 
in  the  reserve  fimd  and  provide  a  more 
orderly  payment  sjrstem.  The  House  had 
no  comparable  provision,  and  the  con- 
ferees accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  directed  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  make  a  study  with 
respect  to  the 'application  by  the  indi- 
vidual States  of  "doing  business"  taxes 
on  out-of-state  commercisd  banks  and 
S.  &  L.'s  and  submit  its  recommendations 
and  the  study  to  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31,  1974.  The  Senate  provision 
contained  a  list  of  specific  types  of  taxes 
which  States  and  political  subdivisions 
may  Impose.  The  House  had  no  compa- 
rable provision.  The  Senate  provision  was 
adopted  with  a  modification  which  elim- 
inated the  list  of  permissible  State  taxes 
and  stated  simply  in  lieu  thereof  that 
States  could  not  Impose  "doing  business" 
taxes  on  out-of-State  institutions  and  al- 
tered the  effective  date  to  January  1, 
1976,  so  as  it  would  not  affect  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  In  the  middle  of 
a  taxable  year  or  period. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
we  have  been  meeting  in  conference  on 
this  legislation  since  the  latter  part  of 
May  of  this  year.  The  Senate  conferees 
have  returned  a  bill  to  the  Senate  in 
which  almost  every  Senate-passed  pro- 
vision is  included  in  the  bill  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees.  Not  only  has  the  Sen- 
ate's position  been  upheld,  but  there  Is 
also  the  urgency  of  passing  this  confer- 
ence report  before  the  August  recess  In 
that  one  of  the  major  sections  of  this 
bill  provides  for  the  extension  of  toterest 
rate  control  authority. 

This  legislation  expired  on  July  31,  and 
It  is  imperative  that  It  be  extended  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on  the 
section  of  the  c<mference  report  dealing 
with  NOW  accounts. 

Diuing  the  conference,  several  differ- 
ent compromises  between  the  two  bills 
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were  considered.  Almost  all  of  these  com- 
pr(»nlse  positions  would  have  in  some 
way  limited  the  use  of  NOW  accounts 
in  New  Hampshire  and  MassEu:husetts. 

One  such  position  was  that  the  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  exemp- 
tion should  be  tied  to  some  data  certain 
for  expiration.  This  was  a  crucial  point 
and  controversial  In  the  conference,  and 
the  House  conferees  after  considerable 
consideration  receded  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion that  there  would  be  no  cutoff  date. 

Also  during  the  consideration  of  the 
NOW  accoimt  Issue,  several  prop>osals 
were  considered,  such  as  limiting  NOW 
accounts  only  to  mutual  savings  banks 
and  restricting  their  usage.  The  Senate 
conferees  in  support  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  refused  to  accept  any  such 
restrictions  and  the  provision  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  specifically  enu- 
merated that  all  depository  Institutions 
in  the  two  States  exempted  from  the  pro- 
hibition would  be  able  to  offer  this  NOW 
account  service. 

Because  of  the  imlque  position  that 
credit  unions  have  in  the  financial  com- 
munity, however,  through  certain  tax 
provisions  smd  the  specialized  services 
that  they  render,  they  were  not  Included 
by  the  conferees  as  authorized  for  offer- 
ing NOW  accounts  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts. 

The  Intent  of  the  conferees  In  allow- 
ing the  two  States  presently  offering 
NOW  accoimts  to  continue  doing  so  is  to 
provide  an  experiment  for  this  type  of 
service  to  see  whether  it  should  be  ex- 
tended on  a  national  basis. 

Legislation  that  will  be  submitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress  in  September 
takes  the  position  that  NOW  accoimts 
should  be  extended  nationally  to  all  fi- 
nancial institutions  other  than  credit 
unions. 

The  conferees  In  allowing  NOW  ac- 
counts to  continue  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  and  by  specifically 
not  limiting  them  to  particular  financial 
institutions  obviously  desire  that  the  ex- 
periment have  as  broad  a  base  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  determine  what  effect 
such  accounts  will  have  on  c(Hnpetition 
and  also  their  acceptability  by  the 
customer. 

The  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
provides  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  with  specific  Interest  rate 
authority  over  all  mutual  savings  banks. 
The  language  does  not  place  any  further 
specific  restrictions  on  NOW  accounts. 
However,  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee's committee  report  clearly  indicated 
that  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
should  closely  monitor  such  accounts  to 
assure  that  competitive  Inequities  do  not 
develop  and  to  move  swiftly  to  take  cor- 
rective action  if  warranted. 

Also,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  this 
experiment  with  NOW  accoimts  mean- 
ingful, it  is  clear  through  the  definitions 
contained  In  the  bill  as  to  what  financial 
Institutions  may  offer  such  accounts  that 
the  Congress  intends  that  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  adopt  a  fiexible  ap- 
proach in  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  in  allowing  various 
competing  financial  Institutions  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  NOW  account  serv- 


ices to  their  customers.  Only  by  taking 
this  approach  can  we  be  able  to  effec- 
tively determine  the  usefulness  of  the 
NOW  account. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sait  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  August  2,  1973,  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Arthur  F. 
Bums. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cbaduian  or  the  Board  of  Oov- 

ERNORS,  FEOEHAL  RESZBVE  StSTEM. 

Washington,  D.C..  August  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions. Com-mtttee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  VS.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  CHAotMAN:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  regarding  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  sus- 
pension of  ceUlngs  on  Interest  rates  that 
banks  and  other  thrift  Institutions  may  pay 
on  consumer- type  certificates  of  $1,0(X)  or 
more,  with  maturities  of  4  years  or  over. 

In  suspending  ceilings  on  these  certificates, 
the  three  regulatory  agencies  undertook  a 
limited  experiment  aimed  at  rewarding  savers 
and  reducing  reliance  on  rate  ceUlngs.  As  you 
and  other  Congressional  leaders  have  rec- 
ognized, rate  ceilings  are  not  an  unmixed 
blessing.  They  tend  to  dlscrlmmate  against 
the  smaU  saver;  they  may  have  delayed 
other  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  moderate 
fluctuations  In  availability  of  credit  for  hous- 
ing; and  If  they  are  maintained  too  far  below 
market  rates  of  Interest,  ceUlngs  may  bring 
about  the  very  problem  they  are  designed  to 
avoid — outflows  of  funds  from  the  thrift  In- 
stitutions. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  this  experiment 
does  not  explode  into  a  rate  war  In  which 
commercial  banks,  which  can  afford  to  pay 
more  for  funds,  might  use  the  no-ceumg 
consumer  certificates  to  drain  money  from 
other  thrift  Institutions.  I  intend  to  monitor 
developments  closely,  and  the  means  to  do 
that  have  already  been  established.  But  It 
would  be  most  unwise,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
relmpose  ceilings  on  these  certificates  at  this 
time,  because  It  would  mean  abandoning  the 
experiment  before  we  have  the  facts  needed 
to  evaluate  It. 

The  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  have  already  acted  to  limit 
the  amount  of  these  certificates  banks  may 
Issue.  The  limit — 6  percent  of  the  Issuing 
bank's  total  time  and  savings  deposits — wais 
Imposed  July  26. 

The  Board  and  the  FDIC  have  also  Issued 
for  conunent  proposed  changes  In  their  regu- 
lations applying  the  new  interest  rate  penal- 
ties for  early  withdrawal  to  existing  deposit 
contracts  that  are  modified  to  raise  the  in- 
terest rate  or  change  the  maturity. 

Fmally,  the  Board  and  the  FDIC  have  pro- 
posed another  amendment  to  their  regula- 
tions requiring  banks  to  give  clear  and  con- 
spicuous notice  In  their  advertlsmg  of  time 
certificates  to  the  penalties  that  will  be  im- 
posed for  early  withdrawals.  The  proposal 
would  also  require  banks  to  provide  time  de- 
posit customers  with  a  statement  explaining 
how  the  penalty  provisions  work,  mcludlng 
arithmetical  examples. 

I  believe  that  these  actions  evidence  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  supervisory  agen- 
cies to  meet  problems  as  they  arise.  We  have 
also  established  survey  procedures  to  monitor 
developments,  so  that  If  additional  actions 
prove  to  be  needed,  we  will  have  the  facts 
and  can  act  promptly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthttr  F.  BXTRItS. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
endorse  wholeheartedly  the  remarks  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
with  respect  to  this  legislation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Financial  Institutions  Sub- 
committee, he  has  worked  long  and  hard 
on  this  legislation  since  mid-March.  The 
continuation  of  NOW  accounts  for  the 
consumers  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
his  effort  and  leadership. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  am- 
plify a  very  important  point  with  respect 
to  the  uninhibited  continuation  of  NOW 
accounts.  Even  though  the  conferees,  In 
adopting  the  language  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  bill,  have  agreed  to  ban 
NOW  accounts  for  Uie  time  being  in 
States  other  than  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  they  will  be  permitted 
for  all  types  of  financial  institutions  on 
a  free  and  unrestricted  basis  in  the  two 
States  that  already  have  them.  In  reach- 
ing such  an  accommodation  the  confer- 
ees are  aware  of  legislation  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  soon  submit,  which  will 
offer  sweeping  reforms  in  the  present 
structure  of  this  Nation's  banking  in- 
stitutions. This  legislation  could  man- 
date that  NOW  accounts  be  extended 
across  the  country.  Thus  it  was  decided 
that  NOW  accounts  should  not  spread 
into  States  where  they  are  not  presently 
offered  until  the  Hunt  Commission  leg- 
islative recommendations  have  been 
fully  considered  by  the  Congress.  Con- 
comitantly, the  conferees  agreed  that  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  a  full-blown  experiment 
should  continue  and  even  be  expanded 
to  allow  all  types  of  financial  Institutions 
to  offer  these  accounts.  Accordingly,  wIUi 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  is  sanction- 
ing an  open-ended  trial  of  this  bold  new 
savings  experiment.  A  test  that  is  a  fair 
measure  of  the  benefits  of  these  ac- 
counts. It  would  be  my  hope  that  enough 
experience  can  be  obtained  in  these  two 
States  to  enable  the  Congress  to  msJce  an 
Informed  Judgment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  extending  this  novel  service  into  other 
States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  In  order  to 
insure  the  complete  development  of  the 
NOW  suicount  experiment  Intended  by 
the  conferees,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
while  section  3  of  the  bill  does  extend 
Federal  rate  control  authority  over  un- 
insured mutual  savings  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts thereby  assuring  uniform  Fed- 
eral regulatory  authority  over  these  ac- 
counts. It  Is  not  the  intention  that  these 
agencies  should  take  steps  to  premature- 
ly limit  them  in  these  States.  This  au- 
thority is  created  to  provide  a  safeguard 
against  damaging  dlsintermedlatlon 
caused  directly  by  these  accounts.  A  pos- 
sibility that  seems  greatly  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  the  conferees  have  con- 
templated that  these  accounts  should  not 
be  limited  simply  to  mutual  savings 
banks  in  these  two  States.  Time  and 
again,  the  conferees  on  HJl.  6370  de- 
bated the  merits  of  the  many  proposals 
before  It  to  require  either  the  establish- 
ment of  a  definite  expiration  date  for 
the  NOW  accoimt  experiment  In  our  two 
States  or  qualify  these  accounts  in  some 
other  manner.  Each  time  such  a  llmlta- 
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tlon  was  voted  down.  And  accordingly, 
none  is  mentioned  at  any  point  in  the 
conference  report.  The  Intent  of  the 
conferees  with  respect  to  the  Imposition 
of  restrictions  on  NOW  accoimts  in  these 
States  is  clear— there  should  be  none. 
In  my  judgment,  It  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable for  NOW  accounts  to  be  offered 
on  a  fully  competitive  basis  by  all  bank- 
ing institutions  with  no  particular  re- 
strictions for  the  coming  several  months. 
Only  if  this  experiment  is  permitted  to 
continue  on  a  free  and  fully  competitive 
basis  will  be  evidence  the  Congress  hopes 
to  obtain  be  available. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  MUTUAL  AND 
SELP-H^P  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
UNDER  TITLE  V  OF  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn>CN).  The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  Joint 
resolution,  as  follows: 

BJ.  Rxs.  149 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  523(f)  of  tbe  Houb- 
Ing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  strllclng  out 
"June  30,  1073"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1, 1978". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolution 
which  was  read  the  first  time  by  title  and 
the  second  time  at  length. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  is  necessary  to  continue  au- 
thority for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  approve  grants  and  loans  to 
carry  out  the  mutual  and  self-help  hous- 
ing program  under  section  523  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  This  authority  is 


contained  in  the  conference  report  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  512,  which  is 
being  held  at  the  desk  until  after  the 
recess.  By  an  oversight,  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  Resolution  144 
which  was  approved  by  Congress  earlier 
this  week. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  pro- 
grams to  help  provide  housing  for  our 
rural  families.  The  Federal  Qovenament 
makes  grants  and  loans  to  help  families 
Join  togeUier  on  a  self-help  basis  to  build 
their  own  homes.  It  is  not  a  large  pro- 
gram; and,  in  fact,  the  maximum  au- 
thority Is  $5  million  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  some  applica- 
tions now  pending  which  would  be  held 
up  without  this  authority,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  does  not  intend  this. 
Therefore,  I  am  proposing  this  special 
resolution  to  continue  the  authority  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
approve  these  pending  applications  up  to 
October  1,  1973.  At  that  time  it  is  imder- 
stood  that  Congress  will  have  acted  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  512  to  c(Xitinue 
the  program  for  another  year. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Indi- 
cate for  the  Record  that  this  matter  has 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxr)  ,  and  the  other 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
BanUng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
This  is  satisfactory  with  them.  In  fact, 
it  corrects  what  I  imderstand  was  an 
oversight,  in  that  it  was  not  Included  in 
earlier  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  the  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  149)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  Ume.  and  passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
TWO  MEASURES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  at  any  time,  with  one  show 
of  seconds,  if  necessary,  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  the  Treasury- 
Post  OfQce  appropriation  bill  and  the 
convention  which  is  scheduled  for  a  vote 
on  Wednesday,  September  5, 1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Post  OfiBce- 
Treasury    appropriation    bill    and    the 


treaty,  both  of  which  will  come  up  on  a 
one-two  basis  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 5. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  RECEIVES  AS- 
SURANCE FROM  ACTING  SECRE- 
TARY PRANK  CARLUCCI.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE.  THAT  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN WILL  BE  CONTINUED  AS  ONE 
STATUTORY  COMMITTEE— WITH- 
DRAWAL OP  A  RE80LUT0N 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  aa 
May  17.  1973,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  recommended  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf — NACED — and  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children— NACHC— be  abolished.  In  or- 
der to  continue  these  committees,  action 
must  be  taken  by  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  within  a  90-day  period,  and 
this  time  limit  will  expire  cm  August  17, 
during  the  recess.  Therefore,  on  Wednes- 
day I  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  continue  these  two  stat- 
utory advisory  committees  which  the 
Congress  has  mandated  and  which  are 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  handicapped 
citizens. 

Yesterday  morning,  in  response  to  the 
submission  of  the  resolution,  I  was  con- 
tacted by  Mr.  Frank  Carluccl,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  The  result  of  that 
conversation  is  that  Mr.  Carluccl  has 
written  a  letter  to  me  making  a  commit- 
ment that  both  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  will  continue  to 
function,  but  will  be  combined  into  one 
committee  for  administrative  purposes. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secsxtart  or  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welt  ABE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  2, 1973. 
Hon.  jEifKiNGS  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  I  have  noted 
your  concerns  regarding  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  tbe  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children  as  expressed  in  the 
resolution  considered  by  the  Senate  last 
night.  It  Is  my  Idea,  as  I  know  It  is  yours, 
that  we  work  together  on  this  matter. 
Therefore,  I  beUeve  It  appropriate  that  the 
following  Information  regarding  this  Issue 
be  presented. 

With  regard  to  Office  of  Education  advi- 
sory committees.  Section  448(b)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  (PX>.  91-330) 
states  that: 

"If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a 
statutory  advisory  councU  is  not  needed  or 
that  the  functions  of  two  or  more  statutory 
advisory  councils  should  be  combined,  he 
shall  Include  In  the  report  a  recommenda- 
tion that  such  advlBory  councU  be  abolished 
or  that  such  functions  be  combined.  Unless 
there  Is  an  objection  to  such  action  by  either 
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the  Senate  or  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
within  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of 
■ucb  report,  tbe  Commissioner  Is  authmlzed 
to  abolish  such  advisory  council  or  com- 
bine the  functions  of  two  or  more  advisory 
councils   as   recommended   In   such   report." 

As  a  result  of  a  continuing  study  of  need 
for  and  accompllshmente  of  OE  advisory 
groups  it  was  determined  that  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children  were  almUar  and  therefore 
should  be  combined.  Because  tbe  offlcUl 
name  of  neither  committee  was  representa- 
tive of  the  combined  ftinctlons  of  tbe  two 
groups  (one  indicates  concern  only  with  the 
Deaf,  the  other  excludes  adult  populations) 
It  was  decided  to  create  a  new  advisory  body, 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Handicapped.  ThU  body  will  retain  all  of  the 
functions  performed  by  the  predecessor 
groups. 

Aa  Indicated  In  the  Commlsaloner'B  May  17 
report,  tbe  Office  of  Sducatlon  proposes  to 
activate  the  new  advisory  body  at  the  earliest 
poaslble  date.  Formal  establishment  of  this 
committee  wlU  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  it  is 
clear  that  Oongrees  concurs  with  the  recom- 
mendation. If  there  Is  no  objection.  I  feel 
tbat  the  new  committee  can  be  activated  by 
mid-September.  It  is  our  Intention  that  per- 
sons now  serving  on  the  two  committees  wUl 
be  asked  to  serve  as  members  of  the  new 
advisory  group. 

I  do  coDRlder  the  functions  of  both  com- 
mittees to  be  important  and  believe  theae 
functions  should  be  continued.  A  consolida- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Handicapped  Children  and  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf  into  tbe  function  of  a  single 
advisory  group  will  insure  more  effective  and 
meaningful  input  to  education  policy  for- 
mulation as  It  relates  to  handicapped  youth 
and  adults.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
the  best  Interest  of  handicapped  persons  that 
the  Congress  accept  the  recommendation  as 
presented  In  the  Commissioner's  Annual  Re- 
port. 

Sincerely, 

FRANK  Carlucci, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
fiscal  year  1972  aimual  report,  the  then 
Commissioner-designate  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  John  R.  Ottina,  stated — 

That  to  alleviate  the  duplication  which 
now  exists  and  to  insure  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate advice  and  counsel  to  OE  with  respect 
to  theae  program  areas,  the  functions  of  these 
two  bodies  (NACED  and  NACHC )  should  be 
couolldated.  The  Commissioner  proposes  to 
astabllah,  under  authority  of  section  443  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  and  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Handicapped.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  feel  that  It  is  necessary  to 
abolish  the  two  committees  in  order  to 
combine  them  administratively.  If  the 
fimctions  as  stated  in  the  statutes  which 
created  the  two  committees  are  con- 
tinued, however,  I  will  not  object  to  this 
recommendation. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  further 
communication  from  Commissioner  Ot- 
tina which  amends  section  IH  of  his  an- 
nual repoit  and  revises  the.  original 
recommendation  which  would  have  abol- 
ished the  two  committees  rather  than 
combine  them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Commissioner  Ottina 
to  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 


on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.O.,  August  3, 1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  consti- 
tutes an  amendment  to  Section  m.  Advisory 
Committees  and  Councils  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  of  the  Comm.issioner's  Annual 
Report  submitted  to  Congress  on  May  17, 
1973.  Section  HI  Included  a  recommendation 
to  terminate  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Deaf  (NACED)  and 
tbe  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Children  (NACHC)  and  to  create  In 
their  place  a  single  committee  to  advise  on 
the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Annual  Report  cited  section  443  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (Pi.  91- 
330)  as  the  authority  under  which  the  new 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Handi- 
capped would  be  created.  I  have  determined 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  In  which  to 
create  the  new  Committee.  Instead,  I  pro- 
pose to  create  it  pursuant  to  Section  448(b) 
of  the  OEPA  which  states  that: 

"If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a 
statutory  advisory  councU  is  not  needed 
or  that  the  functions  of  two  or  more  statu- 
tory advisory  councils  should  be  combined, 
he  shall  Include  in  the  report  a  recommenda- 
tion that  such  advisory  councU  be  abolished 
or  that  such  functions  be  combined.  TTnlees 
there  is  an  objection  to  such  action  by  ei- 
ther the  Senate  or  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives within  ninety  days  after  the  submission 
of  such  report,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  abolish  such  advisory  councU  or  com- 
bine the  functions  of  two  or  more  advisory 
councils  as  recommended  in  such  report." 

The  new  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Handicapped  would  be  a  statutory  ad- 
visory councU  which  could  be  abolished  only 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 448(b)  of  GEPA  or  through  other  legis- 
lative action.  (Under  the  Act,  of  course,  the 
NACH  could  be  abolished  only  by  an  appro- 
priate recommendation  in  a  subsequent  An- 
nual Report  to  which  neither  House  of  Con- 
gress objected  within  90  days.) 

As  stated  In  the  Annual  Report  the  new 
committee  wUl  have  aU  of  the  functions  now 
carried  out  by  the  NACED  or  NACHC. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  (^portunity  to 
reaffirm  the  Department's  commitment  to 
activate  the  new  committee  as  soon  as  we 
are  free,  consistent  with  section  448(b)  of 
GEPA,  to  consolidate  the  NACED  and  the 
NACHC.  As  Under  Secretary  Carluccl  stated 
In  his  letter  yesterday  to  Senator  Randolph 
(attached),  we  expect  to  have  the  National 
Advisory  (3ommlttee  on  the  Handicapped 
established  by  mid-September.  It  is  our  In- 
tention to  appoint  persons  presently  serving 
on  the  existing  committees  to  membership 
on  the  new  advisory  body. 

If  you  need  any  further  information  on 
this  subject.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  provide  It. 
Sincerely, 

John  Ottina, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  education. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would 
be  most  Interested  in  the  functions  of 
and  membership  in  these  two  important 
committees.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  functions  and  membership  of 
NACED  and  NACHC.  and  that  section  of 
the  1972  fiscal  year  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  deahng  with 


the  advisory  committees  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Advisort  Commtitee  on 
Handicapped  Children 
ruNcnoNS 
The  Committee  advises  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  .Committee  re- 
views the  administration  and  (^>eration  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  and  other  provisions  of 
law  administered  by  the  Commissioner  with 
respect  to  handicapped  children,  including 
their  effect  In  improving  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  such  children,  and  makes  reccm- 
mendations  for  the  improvement  of  such  ad- 
ministration and  operation  with  reject  to 
such  chUdren.  Such  reconunendatlons  take 
Into  consideration  experience  gained  under 
these  and  other  Federal  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  and,  to  tbe  extent  ^ipro- 
prlate,  experience  gained  under  other  pubUc 
and  private  programs  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren. The  Advisory  Committee  from  time  to 
time  makes  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  appropriate  to  the  Commissioner  and 
makes  an  annual  report  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  not 
later  than  March  31  of  each  year. 

Meetings  In  1972:  May  ^l-June  3;  August 
3-6;  and  November  13-16. 
Members  as  of  December  31,  1973: 
Frances  P.  Connor,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Special  Education,  Teachers  College.  Co- 
lumbU  University,  New  York,  N.T.  10037. 

Robert  M.  N.  Croeby,  M.D.    (Chairman). 
1010  Saint  Paul  Street,  Baltimore.  Md.  31303. 
Mazlne  L.  Haywood,  Teacher,  3106  Ben  WU- 
son.  No.  616,  Victoria,  Tex.  77801. 

Esther  H.  Levens,  Housewife,  8601  Delmar 
Lane,  Prairie  Village,  Kans.  66307, 

Peggy  Johnstone,  Coordinator,  Jefferson 
County  CoDununlty  Center,  Arvada.  Colo. 
80003. 

John  R.  West,  Student,  Temple  University 
School  of  Law,  1716  North  Broad  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  19133. 

Catherine   P.   Breen,   Corporate   Training 

Director,  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company, 

619  West  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  lU.  60007. 

Ruth  P.  Morris,  Optometrist,  3639  Olendala 

Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 

Sister  Mary  Serena  Sheehy,  General  Officer, 
Mother  House,  Sisters  of  Charity,  4300  South 
Fourth  Street,  Leavenworth,  Kans.  66048. 

Daniel  Rlngelhelm,  Deputy  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. Special  Education  and  PupU  Per- 
sonnel Services,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 336  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  NJ. 
08636. 

Louise  Okie.  Housewife,  3  VaUey  Forge. 
Darlen,  Conn.  06820. 

PhyUls  F.  Harper,  Teacher,  Illinois  School 
for  the  Deaf,  135  Webster  Street,  Jackson- 
vUIe,  ni.  63660. 

Earl  E.  Walker,  MJ}.,  President.  Hospital 
Staff,  Doctor's  Hospital,  Harrlsburg,  SI. 
63946. 

R.  Elwood  Pace,  Special  Education  Pro- 
grams, State  Department  of  Education,  136 
East  South  Temple  No.  1060,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84111. 


National  Advisory  CoMMriTEE  on  Education 
op  the  Deaf 

PtTNCnON 

The  Committee  advises  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  respect  to 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  Committee 
performs  tbe  following  functions: 

1.  Makes  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  to  facilitate  evaluation  and  prob- 
lem identification. 
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a.  Identifies  emerging  needs  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  suggests  innovations  to 
meet  such  needs  or  otherwise  Improve  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf. 

3.  Suggests  promising  areas  for  Inquiry  to 
give  direction  to  Federal  research  In  the  area 
of  education  for  the  deaf. 

4.  Makes  such  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Barbara  Sachs,  Doctoral  Student,  New  York 
University,  800  Turkey  Run  Road,  McLean, 
Va.  22101. 

Winifred  H.  Northcott,  Project  Director, 
Pre-School  Hearing  Impaired,  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education,  550  Cedar  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  56101. 

Victor  H.  Galloway,  Director  of  Profee- 
Blonal  Services,  Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Oallaudet  College,  Washington, 
D.C.  2002. 

Laurene  Simms,  Student,  University  of 
California,  Morthrldge.  Calif.  91324. 

Meetings  in  1972:  January  28-31;  June 
22-25;  and  September  2*-October  2. 

Members  as  of  December  31,  1972: 

Nanette  Fabray  MacDougall  (Chairman), 
Actress,  14360  Sunset  Boulevard,  Pacific  Pall- 
aades.  Calif.  90272. 

Professor  Harriet  O.  Kopp,  Speech  and 
Hearing  Clinic,  San  Diego  State  College,  San 
Diego.  Calif.  92116. 

Leo  E.  Connor,  Executive  Director,  Lexing- 
ton School  for  the  Deaf.  26-26  76th  Street, 
Jackson  Heights,  N.Y.  11370. 

Wesley  C.  Melerhenry,  Adult  and  Continu- 
ing Education,  105  University  High,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  68608. 

John  Melcher,  Director,  Division  of  Handi- 
capped Services,  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis.  63703. 

Howard  Walker.  Dean,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  University  of  Kansas. 
Lawrence,  Kans.  66044. 

Terrl  R.  Velarde.  Teacher,  Hillside  School 
for  the  Deaf,  4500  Clifton,  El  Paao,  Tez. 
79903. 

Michael  E.  Boyd,  Graduate  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Circle  Campus.  Chicago, 
ni.  60680. 

Recommendations  por  1973 
As  stated  in  the  Commissioner's  1971  An- 
nual Report  to  Congress  on  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, the  Office  of  Education  continually 
assesses  the  functions,  activities,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  its  advisory  committees. 

Critical  examination  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee structure  during  1972  has  revealed  a 
need  for  several  modifications.  To  achieve 
the  required  changes,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  448(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation recommends  that: 

1.  Tax  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEX  ON  EDU- 
CATION OF  THS  DEAT  AND  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  ON  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN BE  ABOLISHED  (ORIGINAL  RECOMMZMDA- 
TION) 

Rationale 
Section  604(a)  of  Public  Law  91-230,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1969,  vests  with  the  C<Mn- 
missloner  the  responsibility  to  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Handlcap- 
I>ed  Children.  The  Committee  is  to  review  the 
administration  and  operation  of,  and  make 
recommendations  concerning,  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  (title  VI  of  Public  Law  91-230, 
as  amended)  and  other  provisions  of  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner  with  respect 
to  handicapped  children,  including  their  ef- 
fect In  Improving  the  educational  attainment 
of  such  children.  Such  recommendations 
shall  take  Into  consideration  experience 
gained  under  these  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  and,  to  the 
extent  appropriate,  experience  gained  under 
other  public  and  private  programs  for  band- 
loi^ped  children. 


The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  was  created  by  section  5 
of  Public  Law  89-258  to  advise  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  performance  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  the  need  to  organize  new  or  mod- 
ify ongoing  programs  of  education  for  the 
deaf. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  evaluated  the 
continuing  need  for  malntaming  two  handi- 
capped-related advisory  g^roups  and  has  con- 
cluded. In  accordance  with  Public  Law  92- 
463,  that  to  alleviate  the  duplication  which 
now  exists  and  to  Insure  the  provisions  of 
adequate  advice  and  counsel  to  OE  with 
respect  to  these  program  areas,  the  functions 
of  these  two  bodies  shoiild  be  consolidated. 
The  Commissioner  proposes  to  establish,  un- 
der authority  of  section  442  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  and  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped,  to  include  the  func- 
tions now  carried  out  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Handicapped  Children 
and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Deaf.  It  Is  proposed  that 
this  action  will  be  initiated  upon  acceptance 
of  this  recommendation  by  the  CcMigress. 
Charter  for  proposed  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped 
Purpose 

The  Conunlssloner  of  Education  is  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1401  et  seq.).  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  set 
forth  in  this  act.  to  provide  assistance  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations,  which  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  the  education  of 
handicapped. 

Effective  discharge  of  this  resi>onsiblUty  re- 
quires the  advice  of  a  public  advisory  oom- 
mlttee. 

Authority 

(20  U.S.C.  1233a)  section  442  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  This  Commit- 
tee shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law 
92-463)  and  of  part  D  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  (Public  Law  91-230) 
which  set  forth  standards  for  the  formation 
and  use  of  advisory  committees. 
Functions 

The  Committee  shall  be  advisory  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
Committee  shall  review  the  administration 
and  (^>eration  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Education  of  the  Handlcapp>ed  Act  and 
other  provisions  of  law  admlnUtered  by  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  handicapped. 
Including  their  effect  in  Improving  the  edu- 
cational attainment  of  such  people.  The 
Committee  shall  also  review  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  special  institutions 
(National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Gallaudet  College.  Kendall  Demonstration 
Elementary  School,  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf.  American  Prtn^tlng  House  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  National  Center  on  Media 
and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped)  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  such  EMlmlnlstratlon  and  operation  with 
respect  to  such  people.  Such  recommenda- 
tions shall  take  Into  consideration  experience 
gained  under  this  and  other  FMeral  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  and,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  experience  gained  under  other 
public  and  private  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. The  Advisory  Committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  such  recommendations  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  Commis- 
sioner and  shall  make  an  annual  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year. 

Stnietitre 

The  Committee  shall  consist  of  16  mem- 
bers,  including   a   chairman,   appointed   by 


the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  Members  shall  Include  persons  who 
are  active  in  education,  training,  research, 
or  technological  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped and  at  least  three  handicapped 
adult*.  l.e.,  deaf,  blind,  orlppled,  or  other 
hecath  In^Mlred. 

One  member  shall  be  appointed  as  chair- 
man. Members  shall  be  Invited  to  serve  for 
overlapping  terms  of  not  more  than  3  years. 
Such  terms  shall  be  contingent  vipon  the  re- 
newal of  the  Committee  by  appropriate  ac- 
tion prior  to  its  expiration. 

Management  and  staff  services  shall  be 
provided  by  the  Associate  Conunlssloner  for 
Education  for  the  Handicapped.  The  Associ- 
ate Commissioner  or  his  designee  shall  serve 
as  the  Office  of  Education  delegate  to  the 
Committee. 

Meetings 

The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  upon  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  his  designee,  who  shall  approve 
the  agenda  for  the  meetings  and  be  In  at- 
tendance when  the  meetings  are  held. 

Advance  public  notice  of  meetings  shall  be 
given,  and  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
otherwise.  Meetings  shall  be  conducted  and 
records  shall  be  kept  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  Department  regulations. 

The  Commissioner  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee,  appoint  consultants  to  as- 
sist It  In  Its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  Intend  to  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reviewing  the  activities 
of  these  committees  as  stated  in  section 
5(a) .  Public  Law  92-243.  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act,  which  states  that: 

In  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  review 
function,  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  make  a  continuing  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  advisory  committee  luider  its 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  such  ad- 
visory committee  should  be  al>ollshed  or 
merged  with  any  other  advisory  committee, 
whether  the  responsibilities  of  such  advisory 
committee  should  be  revised,  and  whether 
such  advisory  committee  performs  a  necessary 
function  not  already  being  performed.  Each 
such  standing  committee  shall  take  apprc^rl- 
ate  action  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  President,  this  commitment  Is  sat- 
isfactory to  me  smd  those  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) — who  Joined  in 
the  submission  of  the  resolution,  and  with 
other  members  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  com- 
mitments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  I  presented  last  Wednes- 
day be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1636)  to  amend 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
of  1972. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1081)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  rights-of-way  across  Federal 
lands  where  the  use  of  such  rights-of- 
way  Is  in  the  pubUc  Interest  and  the 
applicant  for  the  right-of-way  demon- 
strates the  financial  and  technical  ca- 
pability to  use  the  right-of-way  in  a 
mi^nner  which  will  protect  the  environ- 
ment, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3630)  to 
extend  for  3  years  the  period  during 
which  ceitain  dyeing  and  tanning  mate- 
rials may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6676)  to 
continue  until  July  1,  1976,  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  manganese  ore. 

The  messEige  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8214) 
to  modify  the  tax  treatment  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  civilian  employees  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  In  action,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  8214)  to  modify  the  tax 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  civilian 
employees  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  In  action,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
fcdlowing  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1887.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  the  governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment; 

HJt.  8162.  An  Act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R. 
8152)  listed  above. 


PULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOAUS  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  S)  to  promote 
the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  6)  to  prcHnote  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendments  and  ask  for  their 
immediate  consideration.  I  oflFer  them  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale). 
The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  line  6. 

On  page  l,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  101."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2.". 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  "See.  103."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.". 

On  .page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  "101"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "101"  and  In- 
.  sert  In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "101"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "101"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  3,  line  20,  Btmce  out  "Sec.  103."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4.". 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  "101"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "101"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  "101"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  6,  line  13,  strike  out  "101"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out  "101"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "101"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  6,  line  8,  strike  out  "101"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2". 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  all  through  page  13. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments,  which  I  sub- 
mit on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  and  myself,  Is  to 
take  title  n  out  of  the  bill.  Title  n.  It 
will  be  noted,  carries  the  provisions  for 
an  office  In  the  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
issues  of  priority  and  national  goals — In 
other  words,  to  give  further  body  and 
direction  to  our  activities  respecting  the 
budget  and  appropriations.  The  matter 
goes  back  to  1969.  When  title  n  was  first 
considered,  it  was  made,  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a  part 
of  S.  5,  because  the  general  direction 
which  was  being  pursued  was  to  enable 
Congress  to  do  its  work  better. 


Senator  Mondale  had  one  idea,  which 
was  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers,  con- 
tained in  title  n  and  which  I  supported. 
I  had  another  idea,  which  was  to  op- 
erate in  the  Congress  with  machinery 
that  provided  the  same  services  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  gave  the 
President.  So  we  joined  forces  and  in- 
cluded everything  In  one  bill,  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  passed  twice,  once  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1970,  and  again  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1972.  However,  it  never  became 
law,  because  it  never  got  anywhere  In 
the  other  body.  It  wsis  reported  again  by 
the  committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  June  18, 1973. 

The  fact  that  another  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  which  I  am  a  member — ^indeed,  I  would 
be  the  ranking  member  but  for  our  self- 
imposed  rule  against  being  the  ranking 
member  on  two  committees — ^is  going  into 
exactly  this  question  and  following  on 
the  report  of  the  special  committee, 
which  was  appointed,  on  management 
and  budget.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Irvin)  is  Implementing 
that  report  with  S.  1541,  a  Federal  act  to 
control  expenditures  and  establish  na- 
tional priorities. 

This  propossd  which  I  have — which  has 
now  been  passed  by  the  Senate  twice — in 
my  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  o(  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  prop- 
erly should  be  now  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  have  consulted  with  Senator  Ervin,  and 
Senator  Percy,  the  ranking  Republican 
membet,  and  they  are  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  procedure  I  am  proposing  today. 

I  have  also  consulted  with  Senator 
Mondale,  with  whom  I  have  worked  and 
who  has  given  me  his  support,  and  he  Is 
agreeable  to  the  procedure.  He  has  not 
only  agreed,  but  he  has  joined  me. 

So  the  purpose  would  be  to  take  title  n 
out  of  the  bill  Eind  refer  it,  for  practical 
purposes,  because  I  shall  send  to  the  desk, 
when  this  amendment  has  been  adopted, 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee, 
where,  in  my  Judgment,  It  now  proi}erly 
belongs  as  an  element  of  the  total  sub- 
ject. I  feel  it  is  a  very  Important  ele- 
ment, one  which  I  hope  to  carry  with  the 
Congressional  Budgetary  Procedures  Act 
of  1973. 

An  fiunendment  was  adopted,  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  majority  leader,  dealing  with 
the  status  of  the  director  and  deputy  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  office  established 
under  title  n. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  majority  leader 
that  I  shall  carry  over  his  amendment 
as  a  part  of  the  measure.  In  other  words, 
my  meetsure,  which  now  carries  the 
amendment  exactly  as  the  majority  lead- 
er has  supported  it,  will  be  contained  in 
the  amendment  before  the  committee. 

I  think  it  will  simplify  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  much 
more  Ukely  that  concentration  on  only 
one  Instead  of  two  items  will  enable  the 
bill  to  have  a  better  opportunity  for  pas- 
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sage  on  a  single-track  basis  than  if  title 
n  were  left  in  the  bill. 

As  there  is  now  a  perfectly  proper 
place  and  way  in  which  to  consider  title 
n  for  definitive  enactment  into  law 
through  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  route,  I  am  taking  that  route 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota    (Mr.   Mondale)  . 

My  staff  tells  me  they  have  consulted 
with  the  leadership  on  this  subject  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  pursuing  it  this 
way.  So  I  now  seek  action  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  strong  support  for  S.  5, 
the  "Fvil  Opportimity  and  National 
Goals  and  Priorities  Act",  which  I  have 
Joined  In  cosponsoring.  An  identical  bill 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
died  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  flimly  establishes  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Insure  that  all  Americans  sure 
given  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
fruits  of  progress  and  prosperity.  It  es- 
tablishes Institutional  frameworks  and 
procedural  apparatus  designed  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  both  Congress 
and  the  Presidency  in  advancing  this 
broad  social  goal. 

In  spite  of  the  great  strides  we  have 
made  over  the  years  toward  enriching 
the  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  have  become  painfully  aware 
that  many  of  our  social  programs  have 
been  ineffective  and  sometimes  disas- 
trous. To  a  large  extent  this  has  been 
the  result  of  serious  deficiencies  in  plan- 
ning, executing  and  evaluating  the  social 
policies  and  programs  designed  to 
alleviate  pressing  social  problems.  The 
lifeblood  of  the  policymaking  arena  Is 
InformatiOTi.  Yet  we  have  been  terribly 
ill-equipped  for  effective  gathering,  proc- 
essing and  interpreting  of  information 
related  to  the  "s<x:ial  health"  of  our 
society. 

A  crucial  problem  for  policymakers  is 
grappling  with  the  enormoios  complexity 
of  contemporary  social  problems.  Be- 
cause most  social  problems  are  interre- 
lated to  some  degree,  and  are  embedded 
In  a  setting  characterized  by  continuous 
change,  we  are  usually  faced  by  a  high 
degree  of  uncertainty.  Confronted  by  the 
demands  of  complexity  and  increasing 
uncertainty,  we  drastically  need  improve- 
ments in  the  information  upon  which  we 
monitor  social  needs  and  measiire  the 
success  of  our  programs.  This  bill  offers 
an  important  first  step  toward  bridging 
the  information  gap  and  better  equipping 
oiu^elves  for  developing  effective,  long 
term  solutions  to  the  most  vital  needs  of 
our  society. 

Title  I  of  S.  5  provides  for  an  annual 
social  report  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  of  SiKial  Advisors  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  This  body 
would  bring  to  bear  a  wide  array  of  re- 
cently developed  social  science  techniques 
in  order  to  develop  future-oriented,  alter- 
native social  policies.  Such  an  office — 
utilizing  sophisticated  techniques  for  so- 


cial monitoring,  data  collection,  and  pro- 
gram evaluation — would  aid  us  tremen- 
dously in  moving  toward  accurate  Identi- 
fication of  our  society's  most  pressing 
needs,  and  more  successfxU  cost-effective 
means  by  which  those  needs  can  be  met. 
It  would  provide  needed  assistance  to 
both  Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the 
formulation,  selection,  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  suc- 
cessfully respond  to  the  challenge  of 
complexity  in  social  affairs,  we  must 
move  immediately  toward  providing  ade- 
quate institutional  and  procedural  appa- 
ratus for  effective  policy  appraisal.  The 
paucity  of  our  present  appraisal  capabili- 
ties is  dramatically  illustrated  by  our  in- 
ability to  sufBciently  monitor  our  social 
needs  and  evaluate  the  success  of  our 
programs. 

In  the  face  of  growing  public  skepti- 
cism regarding  the  adequacy  of  many  ex- 
isting social  programs,  the  demand  for 
more  efficient  planning  and  evaluation  is 
increasing.  The  present  system  of  policy 
development  and  program  evaluation 
within  the  executive  branch  is  reflective 
of  the  imcoordlnated  efforts  of  many 
governmental  units  operating  in  relative 
isolation.  A  Council  of  Social  Advisers, 
concerned  with  overall,  comprehensive, 
long-rsuige  social  policy,  would  provide 
a  mechanism  by  which  a  single  unit 
could  identify  social  needs,  establish  na- 
tional priorities  and  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  social  programs. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Office  of  Goals  and 
Priorities  Analysis.  As  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, it  would  serve  an  important  co- 
ordinating function,  examining,  com- 
paring and  organizing  specific  budget 
proposals  within  the  broader  context  of 
overall  national  objectives. 

I  imderstand  that  title  n  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  bill  in  light  of  the  fav- 
orable consideration  being  given  the 
Congressional  Budget  Control  Bill  in  the 
Senate  Governmental  Operations  Com- 
mittee. Many  of  the  functions  envisioned 
for  the  Office  of  Goals  and  Priorities 
Analysis  would  be  performed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Budget  as  provided  by  the  Budget 
bill.  At  any  rate,  the  original  and  innova- 
tive provisions  c(xitalned  in  title  n 
reflect  a  fundamental  step  toward  pro- 
viding Congress  with  the  means  to  estab- 
lish effective  budgetary  controls. 

At  present,  Congress  does  not  have  the 
resources  and  technology  at  its  disposal 
for  developing  integrated,  comprehensive 
budget  alternatives,  as  does  the  Execu- 
tive. Consequently,  Congressional  revi- 
sion of  the  President's  budget  proposal  is 
often  a  patchwork,  piecemeal  process  re- 
sulting in  a  myopic  view  of  our  national 
goals  and  priorities.  I  find  it  profoimdly 
disturbing  that  Congress,  where  crucial 
national  decisions  are  made,  has  neither 
Uie  tools  nor  the  manpower  necessary 
for  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the 
budget.  The  growing  disparity  of  re- 
sources available  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  underscores  the  urgent  need 
to  restore  some  balance  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches. 

If  we  are  going  to  halt  the  steady  ero- 


sion of  congressional  power,  and  if  Con- 
gress is  to  regain  effective  control  over 
the  federal  pursestrings,  then  we  must 
provide  the  technology,  manpower  and. 
information  necessary  for  effective,  long- 
range  policy  development. 

I  am  committed  to  legislation  which 
is  directed  at  Improving  the  quality  of 
our  life.  Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  favorable  action  on  this 
bill  which  is  specifically  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  prospects  of  all  Americans 
for  a  life  of  "decency  and  dignity." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INQUIRY    INTO    THE    NEW    YORK 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Financial  Markets  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Finance  held  3 
days  of  hearings  during  the  last  week  of 
July.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  James  J. 
Needham.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  Needham  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee on  Thursday,  July  26.  1973. 
The  subcommittee  chairman  Is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  colloquy  I  had  with  Mr.  Need- 
ham be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Bemtsen.  Senator  Byrd? 

Senator  Bteo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nee<Uiam.  on  page  26,  you  list  five 
points  that  you  speclflcaUy  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  adopt.  Of  those  five,  which  one  would 
you  consider  the  most  important  to  accom- 
plish what  you  are  seeking? 

Mr.  Nkkdham.  I  would  say  No.  4,  Senator 
Byrd.  We  think  that  the  capital  gains  tax 
Is  a  disincentive  to  Invest  In  equity  aecurltlet. 

Senator  Bvao.  That  tax  was  Increased  In 
1969  or  as  a  result  of  the  1969  Tax  Raform 
Act.  Have  you  found  that  that  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Needham.  It  was  about  1969  that  the 
Seciirltles  Market  started  to  come  apart. 
Senator,  but  I  will  let  our  Economist  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Fkeund.  I  dont  think  the  Economists 
have  an  answer  to  that.  There  Is  a  multi- 
plicity of  forces  here,  but  I  do  think  that 
capital  gains  played  a  role. 

Senator  Btbd.  Do  you  feti  It  had  a  major 
impact? 

Mr.  Frxttnd.  We  have  no  measiu^,  no  way 
to  measure  that  directly,  and  there  Isnt 
anything  I  could  document  statistically  on 
this  but  I  do  think  that  capital  gains  taxes 
have  had  a  significant  Impact,  particularly 
when  you  consider  the  reduction  In  taxa- 
tion of  ordinary  Income  on  wages  and  sal- 
aries. 

Mr.  Neeokam.  Excuse  me.  Senator,  but. 
Dr.  Freund.  didn't  the  Exchange  make  a 
study  on  this  subject  some  years  ago? 

Senator  Bentsen.  If  you  would  speak  up. 
please? 
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Mr.  NEKDHaic.  Pardon  me? 

Senator  Bbntsbk.  If  you  would  speak  up. 

Mr.  Nebdhaic.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  vtsuaUy  weU 
heard. 

Dr.  Freund,  dldnt  the  Exchange  make  a 
study  on  that  problem? 

Or.  FUUKD.  We  did.  but  that  preceded 
19fl0. 

Mr.  Needham.  Are  we  Involved  in  a  similar 
study  now? 

Dr.  FaKTTND.  Tes,  we  have  under  way  now 
a  survey  of  Investors'  attitudes  to  determine 
the  effects  of  capital  gains  taxation  on  their 
Incentives  to  Invest.  We  hope  to  have  those 
results.  I  might  add.  within  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

Senator  Btso.  WeU,  It  would  be  helpful  I 
would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  results 
coiUd  be  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Needham.  We  wlU  be  delighted  to  fur- 
nish them  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Bentsen.  We  wotUd  be  pleased  to 
keep  our  Minutes  open  and  have  them  sub- 
mit It. 

Mr.  Needham.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  Needham,  you  recom- 
mend reducing  the  capital  gains  tax  on  se- 
curities, depending  on  the  number  of  years 
the  securities  have  been  held.  Would  you 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Needham.  I  could,  Senator,  but  I 
would  rather  Dr.  Freund  did  it,  because  thta 
Is  a  matter  of  economic  analysis  and  I  be- 
lieve he  has  some  backups  for  you  on  It. 

Dr.  FiBTTND.  The  details  of  the  proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  find  I  dont  have  them 
right  in  front  of  me  but.  as  I  recall,  they 
provided  for  a  maximum  of  60  percent  rate 
on  holdings,  liquidated  after  six  months,  with 
a  reduction  to  a  30  percent  rate  at  the  end 
of  30  years. 

Mr.  Needham.  Reaching  your  question  di- 
rectly, I  think  one  of  the  efforts  that  most 
American  businesses  try  to  make  is  to  ac- 
complish what  the  social  views  of  an  era 
are  and,  also,  what  seems  to  be  the  Intent 
of  Congress  and  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
rather  than  going  that  route,  we  would 
rather  go  the  other  route,  which  is  to  go 
l)ack  to  where  we  were  In  1968  before  the 
enactment  of  the  1969  Legislation.  That 
would  be  a  more  direct  way.  I  think  all  we 
are  doing  here,  frankly.  Is  trying  to  accom- 
modate what  we  think  the  Congress  wants 
to  try  to  do  to  overcome  this  theory  that  Is 
iMlng  proposed  that  there  Is  no  distinction 
between  ordinary  incocne  and  capital  gains. 

Senator  Bteo.  Is  what  you  are  saying  then, 
you  would  leave  the  capital  gains  stnictiue 
alone,  except  go  back  to  the  36  percent? 

Mr.  Needram.  ReaUy,  that  Is  cutting  it 
right  through.  Senator,  and  that  Is  the  best 
way  to  do  It. 

Senator  Btro.  And  leave  It  at  six  mcmthi. 
also? 

Mr.  Needham.  And  leave  It  at  six  months. 
Frankly,  from  the  government's  point  of  view, 
I  heard  many  people.  Including  my  former 
Associate  at  the  Commission,  Mr.  Hurlon, 
who  served  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  many  years,  say  that  a  three 
months  holding  period,  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced, I  believe,  by  Mr.  Reagan  from  Mer- 
rUl  Lynch,  that  with  that  revenues  to  the 
government  woiUd  be  more  substantial.  But 
we  recognize  that  Is  even  more  of  a  problem, 
so  I  think  with  a  six  months  period  25  per- 
cent, I  think  everybody  would  be  very  happy. 

Senator  Bteo.  Well,  now,  you  favor  the 
positive  approach  of  using  tax  incentives  to 
attract  individuals  back  into  the  market.  Has 
your  organization  made  any  studies  of  the 
revenue  Impact  of  the  tax  incentives  you  pro- 
pose? 

Mr.  Needham.  Tes,  we  have  Included  those 
In  the  record. 

Mr.  Weet.  Senator,  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  we  commissioned  a  study  by  the 
Harris  Organization  on  this  subject.  Of 
ooiirse.  economic  conditions  and  market  con- 


ditions have  changed  drasticaUy  since  that 
time  as  has  the  Tax  Code  in  1969.  which  you 
refer  to.  Some  months  ago,  we  commissioned 
a  re-do  of  that  study,  covering  somewhat  the 
same  ground  that  was  covered  In  the  earlier 
one,  that  is,  as  far  as  cutting  the  tax  rate 
In  half,  but  also  going  beyond  that  to  tbe 
sliding  scale  which  has  become  part  of  our 
tax  recommendations.  The  interviewing 
phase  of  that  study  is  now  complete  and  the 
data  is  bemg  analyzed  and  we  hope  within 
the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be  able  to  submit 
the  results  of  that  study  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Needham.  We  have  offered  that  for  the 
record  and.  Senator  Byrd,  we  have  already 
Included  in  the  record  our  testimony  before 
th»  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  vdilch 
Includes  the  impact  data  that  you  an  looking 
for  and  your  Staff  now  has  it. 

Mr.  West.  I  might  add,  Senator,  that  the 
study  very  speclflcaUy  covers  the  study  of 
revenue  Impact  from  the  varlotis  tax  alterna- 
tives that  are  proposed  for  the  individual 
Investor. 

Senator  Bted.  I  am  Inclined  to  favor  your 
proposal  on  capital  gains,  but  I  think  that 
the  Conunlttee  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
wUl  certainly  have  to  take  into  consideratlcm 
what  the  revenue  impact  Is  and,  if  It  Is  a 
maJ<H-  impact,  that  is  going  to  make  It  some- 
what a  difficult  thing. 

Mr.  Needham.  Tes,  we  are  playing  cat  and 
mouse  in  the  security  Industry.  I  wonder 
what  the  impact  is  of  the  special  tax  consid- 
erations, which  I  believe  are  appropriate,  that 
have  granted  to  the  oU  Industry?  I  wonder 
what  the  tax  impact  is  of  granting  deduc- 
tions to  employers  for  contributions  to  profit- 
sharing  and  pension  plans?  And  I  could  go  on 
down  the  list.  But  I  realUse  that  we  would  be 
inconsistent  if  we  were  to  say  to  you  that  we 
wouldn't  care  what  the  cost  was  because  the 
thrust  of  our  testimony,  when  we  appeared 
before  other  Members  of  the  Congress  Is  that 
we  advo<*at«  always  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  United  States  government. 

Senator  Btro.  I  want  to  hear  that  more 
clearly.  Would  you  speak  up? 

Mr.  Needham.  I  am  glad  someone  Is  listen- 
ing to  me  in  government. 

We  believe  very  strongly  that  the  govern- 
ment must  bear  a  very  heavy  burden  of  proof 
whenever  the  budget  is  not  balanced  and  the 
budget  has  not  been  balanced  for  enough 
years  since  the  depression  to  make  a  good 
track  record  for  the  Federal  government  as  a 
leader  in  responsible  financial  responslbUlty. 

Senator  Btro.  I  think  you  are  so  right. 

Mr.  Needham.  Senator,  I  wish  I  Uved  In  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Senator  Btro.  I  wish  we  had  you  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  think  I  got  out  at  about 
the  right  time.  Senator. 

Senator  Btro.  I  was  somewhat  encoiu*- 
aged  by  the  statements  last  week  and  by 
Secretary  Sbultz's  statement,  that,  for  the 
first  time  In  several  years,  the  Administra- 
tion recognizes  that  the  budget  must  be  got 
under  control  if  Infiatlon  is  to  be  got  under 
control.  That  is  a  new  recognition  Insofar 
as  any  public  statements  are  concerned  or. 
private  statements,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  don't 
think  we  are  going  to  get  this  economy  back 
In  shape  and  I  don't  think,  personally,  we 
are  going  to  get  inflation  under  control  untU 
we  do  what  you  have  suggested  there:  and 
that  is,  return  to  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

Secretary  Shultz  used  the  phrase  "old 
time  religion"  and  I  like  that  expression.  I 
think  it  Is  "old  time  religion."  It  has  been 
considered  out  of  fashion  and  out  of  date, 
but  maybe  what  has  happened  to  the  dollar 
all  over  the  world  and  the  lack  of  confidence 
of  the  Investing  public  and  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence of  the  public  as  a  whole  in  my  Judg- 
ment may  change  that  opinion  in  Wash- 
ington and  may  cause  us  to  get  back  to 
where  that  is  not  so  old-fashioned  and  so  out 
of  date,  but  an  essential  element  In  restor- 
ing confidence. 


I  notice  In  your  statement  on  page  36,  you 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  over- 
whelming Importance  of  bringing  domestic 
inflation  under  control  and  restoring  stabU- 
Ity  to  the  dollar  internationally,  from  your 
statements.  I  think  that  is  so  very,  very 
sound,  and  I  think  It  Is  not  generaUy  real- 
ized that  during  the  five-year  period  from 
fiscal  '70  through  fiscal  '74  that  the  total  ac- 
cumiilated  Federal  funds  deficit  wUl  be  (119 
bUllon.  Another  way  of  saying  that  is  that 
during  that  five-year  period,  26  percent  of  the 
total  national  debt  of  this  Nation  will  have 
been  inciured  during  that  one  five-year  pe- 
riod. That  is  Just  smashing.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  the  average  citizen,  whUe  he  doeant 
know  the  figures,  that  he  senses  something  Is 
drasticaUy  wrong  here  in  Washington.  Tbat 
was  25  percent  of  the  national  debt  Incurred 
in  a  five-year  period  from  1970  through  1974, 
and  the  other  76  percent  was  buUt  up  over  a 
period  of  160  years— or  whatever  the  figure 
might  be.  We  fought  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  Spanish -American  War,  World 
War  I,  World  War  n.  the  Korean  War,  and 
most  of  the  Vietnam  War  during  that  period 
that  the  76  percent  was  buUt  up.  So  that  I 
think  that  the  Number  1  domestic  problem 
facing  our  country,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  get  the 
Oovernment's  financial  house  into  order  and 
It  is  way  out  of  order  now. 

And  I  am  Impressed  that  your  statement 
recognizes  that.  And  I  would  say,  again,  I 
am  so  pleased  to  hear  you  use  that  word 
"balanced  budget."  Tou  don't  hear  it  very 
often  around  this  Congress,  I  wiU  teU  you. 

Mr.  Needham.  Senator,  If  I  may  cap  off 
this  fiscal  discussion  by  saying,  if  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  reaUy  get  disturbed  about 
something  else — not  that  you  'don't  have 
enough  on  your  minds,  but  you  might  look 
at  the  debt  that  is  being  Incurred  by  Federal 
agencies,  created  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, that  Is,  outside  the  i4>propnatUMu 
process,  which  is  something  else,  and  which 
is  completely  contrary  to  the  American  way 
of  running  a  government. 

Senator  Btro.  You  are  quite  right  and  Z 
am  glad  that  you  brought  that  out  and  I 
hope  that  the  business  community  wlU  be- 
come exercised  about  the  iTTesponsibillty 
of  the  Federal  government  in  its  ^lending 
policies.  Unless  the  business  community 
takes  an  Interest  in  It,  I  don't  know  how 
we  are  going  to  solve  It. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  have  been  In  business  for 
30-some  yean,  27  years,  most  of  It  as  a  prac- 
ticing CPA,  and  I  have  been  exercised  quite 
a  bit  about  It.  In  -fact,  before  that,  I  was 
brought  up  on  some  fundamentals  in  this 
business  and  all  I  can  cay  Is  the  result  of 
my  exercising  in  this  has  been  shadow- 
boxing. 

Senator  Btro.  What? 

Mr.  Needham.  Shadow-boxing.  In  other 
words,  I  am  doing  this  exercise  but  I  am  not 
hitting  anyone. 

Senator  Btro.  WeU,  I  think  the  fact  that 
you  are  speaking  out  on  it  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  dont  want  to  prolong  my 
discussion  here,  but  I  would  say  that  if  I 
had  with  me  today  the  Members  of  our  In- 
ternational Capital  Markets  Committee — and 
these  are  experts — you  might  be  quite  im- 
pressed by  their  thoughts.  Dr.  Freund,  you 
are  much  better  at  recalling  names  than  I 
am.  Why  don't  you  read  their  names  into  the 
record? 

Dr.  FfeEUNo.  The  Chairman  cif  the  Commit- 
tee  is  John  E.  Leslie  and  the  other  Members 
are:  Harry  B.  Anderson  of  MerrUl  Lynch; 
George  W.  Ball  of  Lehman  Brothers,  Inc.,  and 
fcvmerly  Secretary  of  State;  I.  W.  Bumham, 
n;  Henry  H.  Fowler  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Otx. 
and  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasxuy; 
Andre  Meyer,  Laaard  Fraree  ft  Co.,  Leo  Model, 
Model.  Roland  ft  Co..  Inc.;  Fk«nk  A.  Petlto. 
Morgan  Stanley  ft  Co..  Inc.;  Robert  V.  Roooa. 
formerly  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
now  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Brown  Brothere. 
Harrlman  ft  Co.;  NathaxUal  Samuels,  Kuhn, 
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Loeb  &  Co.,  alao  formerly  ol  the  SUte 
Department. 

Mr.  Nkkdham.  And  if  they  were  all  here. 
Senator  Byrd,  they  woiild  aay  two  things  to 
this  Subcommittee :  The  first  one,  balance  the 
budget,  and,  secondly,  get  a  hold  on  monetary 
policy.  That  is  what  they  would  aay. 

Senator  Btxd.  Well,  that  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  group  and  one  with  great  knowl- 
edge and  it  la  encoiiraglng  to  me  to  know  that 
that  group,  which  you  have  Just  named,  with 
such  outstanding  individuals,  feel  that  the 
Number  1  problem — I  believe  that  is  the  way 
you  expressed  it — U  to  get  a  handle  on  gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  imtil 
September  5,  1973,  the  Vice  President, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  be  authorized 
to  sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  on  any  day  after  the  date  of 
August  24. 1973. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


8.  2282,  RENAMING  THE  NEW  HOPE 
DAM  AND  LAKE  THE  B.  EVERETT 
JORDAN  DAM  AND  LAKE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  earlier 
today,  I  reported  favorably  S.  2282,  with- 
out amendment,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  New  Hope 
Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Haw  River,  North 
Carolina,  a  part  of  the  project  of  the  Cape 
Pear  River  Basin,  North  Carolina,  authorized 
by  the  Act  approved  December  30, 1963  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-253).  shall  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake,  and 
any  law,  regrulatlon,  document,  or  record  of 
the  United  States  In  which  such  New  Hope 
Dam  and  Lake  are  designated  or  referred  to 
shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam  and  lake 
under  and  by  the  name  of  "B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan Dam  and  Lake." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  Is  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HxLMs).  The  two  Senators  today  ask  us 
to  Join  in  remembering  the  excellent 
service  of  their  former  colleague  and 
friend. 

As  for  myself,  there  is  a  special  pleas- 
ure that  comes  from  seeing  a  true  and 
valued  friend  accorded  deserved  recogni- 
tion for  outstanding  public  service. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  join  in  that 
tribute  makes  it  an  even  more  rewarding 
experience. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I  bring  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  and  action  to- 
day this  bill  proposing  that  the  New  Hope 
Dun  smd  Lake  in  North  Carolina  be  re- 
named in  honor  of  former  Senate  B. 
Everett  Jordan. 

If  there  was  any  single  cause  to  which 
Everett  Jordan  was  dedicated  above  all 
others  and  in  which  he  was  most  efTective 
during  his  Senate  years,  it  was  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  development, 
both  for  his  own  State  and  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

I  recall  that  a  floral  association,  wish- 
ing to  honor  him  on  his  10th  anniversary 
in  the  Senate,  settled  on  a  dam  designed 
from  flowers  as  being  the  most  fitting 
symbol  of  the  occasion. 

They  were  right. 

He  had  a  very  real  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  water  resource  programs 
for  the  coimtry.  So  in  S.  2282,  this  re- 
naming of  a  lake  and  dam  in  North 
Carolina  from  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake 
to  the  designation  of  the  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan Dam  and  Lake,  I  think,  is  appro- 
priate, and  indicates  the  high  esteem  and 
the  deep  affection  in  which  our  former 
Member  is  held  here. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  activity  of 
Senator  Jordan,  during  the  years  he 
served  here,  in  working  for  water  re- 
sources development.  He  worked  not  only 
for  North  Carolina,  but  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  I  was,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  associated 
with  him  on  these  matters,  and  I  know 
the  completeness  of  his  dedication  in  be- 
half of  the  civil  works  program,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  efforts,  as  I  have 
stated,  not  only  for  water  resource  de- 
velopment, but  In  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources as  well. 

Senator  Ervin  and  Senator  Helms 
both  know  of  his  activities  and  achieve- 
ments in  connection  with  the  New  Hope 
project,  and  so  to  have  the  cosponsorship 
of  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina  on 
this  bill,  I  think,  is  most  proper  and  most 
encouraging,  as  we  consider  it  not  in 
terms  of  partisanship,  but  of  a  partner- 
ship which  extends  across  this  line. 

Because,  among  other  achievements, 
Everett  Jordan  had  more  than  anyone 
else  to  do  with  bringing  the  New  Hope 
Dam  project  into  being  smd  keeping  it 
alive,  it  is  right  today  that  we  give  it  his 
name  now. 

S.  2282  has  the  imanlmous  approval  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  offer  it  for 
what  I  hope  will  be  equally  full  support 
of  this  body. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly urge  the  imanlmous  9pprovti 
of  this  measure  which  recognizes  the 
dedicated  service  of  our  friend.  Senator 
B.  EvKKKTT  Jordan,  to  his  State  and 
Nation. 

I  commend  my  colleague  (Mr.  Ervxh) 
for  proposing  the  renaming  of  New  Hope 
Dam  and  Lake  to  hereafter  be  called  the 
B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake.  I  was 
delighted  to  Join  Senator  Esvnr  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bin.  And  I  desire  to  as^ 
sociate  myself  with  the  (iisting\iish^ 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) in  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Jordan. 

The  late  Senator  Dick  Russell  reserved 
a  very  special  tribute  for  very  specisd 
friends  whom  he  described  as  "nature's 
noblemen."  I  would  apply  that  assess- 
ment to  Senator  Jordan. 

This  action  by  the  Senate  comes  at 
a  time  when  Senator  Jordan  is  a  patient 
at  Duke  Hospital  in  Durham,  N.C.  Re- 
ports reaching  me  indicate  that  he  is  do- 
ing well.  By  this  action,  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  today.  Senator  Jordan  will 
be  reminded  of  our  affection,  admira- 
tion, said  respect  for  him.  I  know  I  speak 
for  all  Senators  when  I  wish  him  a  speedy 
and  complete  recovery. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
gratification  at  the  Senate's  unanimous 
pass£ige  today  of  S.  2282,  to  redesignate 
the  New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  N.C.  as 
the  "B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake." 

I  know  that  those  among  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  with  Senator  Jordan 
share  my  delight  in  the  Senate's  action 
to  honor  a  great  North  Carolinian  and  a 
great  American.  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  approve  S.  2282,  re- 
naming the  lake  formed  by  the  New  Hope 
Dam  project  in  North  Carolina  for  our 
esteemed  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Senator  Everett  Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan's  many  outstanding 
accomplishments,  including  his  distin- 
guished service  for  many  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  are  well 
known  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  But 
there  is  one  major  accomplishment  of 
his,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  rec- 
ognized and  which  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Jordan  was  the  Senate  authcu: 
of  the  Technology  Assessment  Act  of 
1972,  which  I  was  proud  to  <xi6ponsor.  As 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Com  -jittee  he  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  this  bill  and  led 
the  legislative  effort  to  shape  this  into 
the  important  act  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  13.  1972. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate,  Everett 
Jordan's  farsighted  leadership  in  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  and  building  Sen- 
ate support  for  this  Innovative  addition 
to  the  congressional  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. As  first  chairman  of  the  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board,  I  know  I  can 
speak  for  all  the  other  board  members 
as  well  in  lauding  Senator  Jordan  for  his 
key  role  in  bringing  this  important  office 
into  being. 

In  view  of  his  instrumental  role  in  wa- 
ter resources  projects  like  the  New  Hope 
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Dam  project,  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
this  lake  be  named  for  Senator  Everett 
Jordan.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
biU.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2282)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NATIONAL   HEART   AND   LUNG   AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  STUDY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Senate  about 
\  critically  important  report  made  by  the 

ational  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Coun- 

'  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
J  >ommending  a  massive  crash  program 
o  the  problem  of  heart  diseases,  as  a  re- 
smt  of  a  bill  which  I  sponsored  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  which  became  law  as  the  National 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act 
of  1972. 

This  act  followed  what  was  really  my 
debut  in  Important  legislation  In  Con- 
gress as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute.  I  was  then  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  law 
having  been  enacted  on  Jime  9,  1947, 
with  the  aid  in  this  Ixxly  of  then  Senator, 
now  Representative,  Pepper  of  Florida, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  Heart  Institute 
within  the  Nationsd  Institutes  of  Health. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  father  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute  I  was  especially  gratified 
when  the  Congress  enacted  into  law  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Limg,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972,  which  I  authored  with 
Senator  Kennedy. 

This  legislation  was  enacted  because 
the  Congress  realized  that  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  constitute 
the  most  important  public  health  prob- 
lem confronting  the  American  people  to- 
day. This  statement  is  supported  by  all 
the  common  Indices  of  public  health  such 
as  the  number  of  people  affected,  number 
of  deaths,  days  of  bed  disability,  hospital 
days,  days  lost  from  work,  and  economic 
costs  of  disease.  Collectively,  these  dis- 
eases affect  more  than  30  million  Ameri- 
cans tmd  are  the  No.  1  cause  of  death 
and  disability  in  the  Nation.  The  main- 
tenance of  adequate  fimctlon  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  blood,  which  is  essential 
to  health  and  life,  has  become  a  pressing 
national  problem  when  viewed  against 
the  massive  persomJ.  social,  and  eco- 
nomic losses  which  continue  to  accrue 
from  these  dlsesises.  The  total  economic 
drain  on  society  due  to  problems  related 
to  these  diseases  has  been  estimated  at 
more  than  $40  billion  annually.  These 
statistics  give  a  sobering  overview  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  prob- 
lems being  addressed  by  the  national 
heart,  blood  vessel,  limg,  and  blood  pro- 
grsun. 

The  act  provided  a  mandate  for  at- 
tacking these  killer  diseases  and  required 
the  Director  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institutes,  with  the  advice  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Limg  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, to  develop  a  program  for  a  national 
assault  on  these  diseases. 


The  study  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Advisory  Council — a  comprehen- 
sive in-depth  anal3rsis  to  advance  the  at- 
tack and  improve  the  management  of 
the  nation's  resources  in  this  endeavor — 
has  been  completed.  Its  report  commehts 
that: 

The  maturation  of  many  research-proven 
Ideas,  methods  and  technologies,  viewed  In 
relation  to  the  Increasing  health  problems  of 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  diseases, 
convinces  the  Coiincil  that  the  next  few  years 
could  brmg  significant  new  discoveries  and 
health  benefits  for  the  American  people. 
Oreat  strides  have  been  made  In  prevention, 
both  real  and  potential,  in  diagnosis  and  In 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  these 
major  diseases.  The  result  has  been  new 
hope  for  patients  suffering  from  them.  In 
fact,  death  rates  from  some  of  these  diseases 
have  levelleC  off  or  even  decreased  In  the  last 
few  years. 

The  public  deserves  the  fxUlest  application 
now  of  the  preventive,  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment measures  already  developed  through  re- 
search. At  the  same  time,  the  research  and 
clinical  momentvun  generated  In  the  unpar- 
aUeled  period  of  expansion  of  scientific 
medicine  In  the  past  two  decades  must  be 
sustained,  for  it  is  through  this  momentum 
that  Important  new  knowledge  will  be  gen- 
erated and  then  translated  into  health  bene- 
fits for  all. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Council 
calls  for  a  national  program  to  combat 
these  diseases.  This  plan  will : 

Provide  a  bsisls  for  decisions  (M>ncem- 
ing  appropriate  support  for  needed  ef- 
forts in  the  heart  and  blood  vessel,  limg. 
and  bl(x>d  areas; 

Insure  proper  priority  and  sequence  of 
implementation ; 

Provide  a  basis  for  determining  scien- 
tiflc  manpovfer  needs  for  research  to  sus- 
tain the  total  program; 

Facilitate  coordination  of  the  efforts  of 
all  Federal  agencies  in  the  heart  and 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  fields; 

Make  it  possible  to  delineate  Federal 
responsibilities  so  that  State,  local,  and 
private  sectors  can  plan  their  participa- 
tion and  responsibilities  accordingly ;  and 

Enable  orderly  and  sjrstematc  review 
and  analysis  of  progress  of  the  program. 

The  need  for  a  plan  to  launch  a  na- 
tional program  of  attack  on  the  problems 
of  heart  and  blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood 
dlsesises  have  evolved  from  the  recogni- 
tion that  isolated  approaches  are  no 
longer  appropriate  to  the  growing  mag- 
nitude of  these  public  health  problems. 
A  major  program  is  required  for  mar- 
shaUing  the  resources  of  this  country  to 
provide  better  health  for  its  citizens. 

The  costs  of  this  program  will  be  sig- 
nificant— $2.3  billion  over  the  next  5 
years — however,  they  must  be  compared 
to  the  impact  of  the  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung  and  blood  diseases  on  the  Natlcm's 
economy.  Each  year,  health  expenditures 
for  these  diseases  are  more  than  $9  bil- 
lion, and  the  value  of  presrait  and  poten- 
tial earnings  lost  because  of  the  illness 
and  death  they  cause  amounts  to  at  least 
an  additional  $29  billion. 

If  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  could 
be  eliminated  as  causes  of  death,  the  gain 
in  life  expectancy  would  approach  11 
years,  more  than  four  times  the  gain 
that  would  be  achieved  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  other  cause  of  death. 

I  urge  the  Congress — as  it  has  done 
in  unanimously  passing  Public  Law  92- 


423 — to  provide  the  necessary  additional 
$46  million  appropriation  above  the 
budget  request  of  $265  million  and  ade- 
quately to  fund  the  national  program  to 
combat  the  number  one  killer  of  the 
American  people — heart  diseases — in  ac- 
cordance with  the  expert  advice  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
findings  of  the  Council.  While  the  cost 
of  the  program  is  significant — $2,300,- 
000,000  over  5  years — ^It  must  be  com- 
pared with  health  expenditures  of  $9 
billion  per  year  right  now  for  these  dis- 
eases, and  lost  present  and  potential 
earnings  because  of  illness  and  death  due 
to  heart  disease  of  $29  billitxi  per  year. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  biggest  killer 
in  America,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
that  to  provide  the  additional  $46  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  request  ai  $265 
million  which  the  plan  would  require  is 
certainly  not  asking  very  much  of  C(m- 
gress,  when  we  realize  that  if  we  could 
conquer  these  heart  diseases,  it  would 
extend  the  lifespan  by  11  years — more 
than  four  times  the  gain  that  could  be 
achieved  by  the  elimination  of  any  other 
cause  of  death.  il 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this 
report  to  my  colleagues,  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  Is 
implemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NA^nONAL 
GOALS  AJID  PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  Senate  continUed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  5)  to  promote 
the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  S.  5? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  S.  5.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks. 

A  few  minutes  ago.  as  I  understand, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  made  a  motion  to  refer  title  n 
to  the  Committee  on  Ctovemment  Op- 
erations as  an  amendment  to  S.  1541.  I 
had  hoped  to  be  present  on  the  fioor  at 
that  time  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  un- 
fortunately I  was  not  notified  that  it 
was  coming  up  at  the  particular  time 
it  did. 

I  would  not  have  opposed  that  motion. 
Indeed.  I  do  not  oppose  it  now.  and  I 
do  not  see  any  point  in  the  Senate 
reconsidering  its  action. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  the  minority 
views  which  I  filed  with  Senators  Dom- 
nncK  and  Beall.  I  feel  that  the  bill  is 
unwise  both  as  to  title  I  and  title  n.  As 
to  title  I,  the  minority  views,  as  I  have 
indicated,  point  out  that  It  establishes 
a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Ofllce  of  the  President  and  re- 
quires an  annual  social  report  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  We  believe 
that  the  President  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  determine  whether  he  needs  an 
additional  council  to  assist  him  in  estab- 
lishing social  goals  and  priorities  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress,  and  feel  that  the 
administration  is  Justified  in  opposing 
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the  creation  of  this  additional  bureau- 
cratic layer  In  the  Executive  OfiBce. 
Three  years  ago,  the  President,  through 
Executive  reorganization,  established 
the  Domestic  Council  to  assist  him  in 
the  coordination  and  overview  of  do- 
mestic policy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Honorable 
Melvln  Laird  Is  now,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
serving  as  head  of  that  domestic  council. 
I  know  he  is  a  man  in  whom  Congress 
has  great  confidence.  The  Domestic 
Council  has  great  potential  to  provide  co- 
ordinated planning  and  policy  data  to 
the  President,  and  the  recent  personnel 
and  organizational  changes  lmpl«nented 
with  regard  to  the  Council  should  prove 
to  be  quite  constructive. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et— OMB — is  tdso  quite  active  in  policy 
planning  and  coordination  within  the 
executive  branch,  and  recent  organiza- 
tional changes  Implemented  within  OMB 
should  enable  executive  branch  personnel 
to  obtain  more  reliable  social  and  domes- 
tic data. 

Over  and  beyond  those  considerations 
in  the  minority  views,  I  would  go  on  to 
say  that  I  think,  if  indeed  we  should  de- 
cide that  it  is  wise  to  act  In  some  way  to 
tell  the  President  how  he  has  got  to  nm 
his  own  staff  organization,  in  setting  up 
domestic  councils  or  otherwise,  and  it 
seems  to  me  pretty  clear,  that  this  does 
lie  in  the  field  of  government  operations 
rather  than  ttiat  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

While  labor,  public  welfare,  and  edu- 
cation axe  matters  of  great  priority  on 
the  national  scene  and  things  that  should 
be  reflected  upon  and  considered  Insofar 
as  setting  up  staff  procedures  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  Is  concerned,  nevertheless 
they  are  operations  of  government,  and 
there  are  many  other  operations  of  gov- 
ernment as  weU.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  a  domestic  council  would  not  have  to 
take  into  accoimt  many  other  factors  as 
well  as  those  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Sena- 
tors DoMiNiCK,  Beall,  and  I  objected  to 
the  bill  in  the  committee  in  that  regard 
as  well  as  to  its  substance,  and  have  op- 
posed it  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  this  matter,  and  in  con- 
sidering the  action  taken  with  regard  to 
title  n,  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  appro- 
priate, for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  to 
consider  taking  the  same  action  with  re- 
gard to  title  I.  Indeed,  had  the  question 
of  committal  of  title  n  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  come  up 
under  normal  circumstances,  I  would 
have  been,  I  think.  Inclined  to  try  to 
amend  that  motion  or  add  to  it  or  take 
other  action  to  make  the  same  kind  of 
result  occur  with  regard  to  title  I. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  address  an  In- 
(julry  to  the  Chair  at  this  time,  as  to 
whether  a  motion  to  commit  title  I  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  while  we  are  waiting  for 
the  Parliamentarian  to  come  into  the 
Chamber? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wotild  hope  very  much 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  not  make  that  motion.  The  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Mlimesota  (Mr. 
MOHDALS),  who  is  the  principal  author 
of  S.  5— he  is  "the"  author  now— left  the 
city  because  of  my  own  and  the  leader- 
ship's assurance  that  the  only  thing 
acted  on  would  be  what  we  agreed  to-^ 
to  wit,  that  the  bill  have  excised  from 
it  Title  II.  That  has  been  done.  I  would 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  would 
await  the  time  when  the  matter  would 
come  up  again,  as  it  will  when  Senator 
MoNDALK  Is  here,  so  that  he  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  would 
simply  comment  with  regard  to  it,  that 
it  is  well  known  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  had  written  the  minority 
views  with  the  principal  opponent  of  the 
measure  in  question,  and  no  such  agree- 
ment or  clearance  was  made  with  me 
with  regard  to  it.  In  fact,  I  even  indi- 
cated to  the  staff  of  the  Senator  that 
this  was  a  matter  on  which  I  wished  to 
be  Informed  on,  and  on  which  I  wanted 
to  be  heard  should  it  come  to  the  floor 
at  this  time.  So  that  I  do  not  feel  In  any 
way  bound  by  that  constraint.  As  I  have 
indicated  previously,  under  normal 
circimistances.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
make  a  motion  to  commit.  At  the  present 
time.  I  merely  want  to  renew  my  inquiry 
of  Uie  Chair  as  to  whether  a  motion  to 
commit  Title  I — in  fact,  the  entire  bill  as 
it  now  exists,  S.  5 — to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Oi>erations  would  be  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn)EN) .  A  motion  to  recommit  the  entire 
bill  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  would  simply  say  then,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Uie  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoRSALE)  Is  not  in  town  and 
I  have  not  had  any  discussion  with  him 
with  regard  to  it,  that  I  will  not  at  this 
time  insist  on  this  motion,  assuming 
that  S.  S  will  remain  the  pending  busi- 
ness. But  when  we  return  from  the  recess, 
it  is  my  Intention,  and  I  would  give 
notice  to  the  Senate  of  it  now,  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  entire  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions will  be  made,  and  that  on  that 
motion,  which  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  de- 
batable motion — and  I  would  again  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  whether  that  Is  a 
correct  assumption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  debatable. 

Mr.  TAPT.  As  to  debate  on  that  mo- 
tion, I  would  be  constrained  to  refrain 
from  granting  a  specific  allowance  until 
the  matter  further  clears  up.  I  am  also 
constrained,  if  the  motion  is  defeated, 
because  of  the  very  general  nature,  in 
fact  the  omnivorous  nature  of  title  1  as 
it  currently  exists,  to  refuse  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  Insof  £ir  as  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  any  particular  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  might  be  in  order. 

With  that  notice  to  the  Senate,  I  am 
now  content  to  have  the  bill  remain  the 
pending  business. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:45  PJd.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  2:45  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  2:04 
pjn.,  the  Soiate  took  a  recess  until  2:45 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  . 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr. ROBERTO. BYRD.  Mr. President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  Without  objection.  It  la  so 
ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUSE  AND 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  and  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  over  to  September  6, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caD  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  SCOTT  OF  VIROINIA 
AND  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TTNE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
SEPTEMBER  5.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday.  September  5,  1973,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Scott)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  after  which  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  the  usual  3-minute  limi- 
tation on  statements  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OP  THE 
CHAIR 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:04  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:14  pjn. 
when  called  to  order  Iqr  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  . 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  PJyI. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  4:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:15  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
4:30  pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
McCluiib. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  502) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  Utle  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  Emd  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLfi  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1410.  An  »ct  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  three  months  the  authority  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United 
States  obligations  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury; and 

HJl.  6370.  An  act  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  aavlngs  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository 
institutions  from  permitting  negotiable  or- 
ders of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  in- 
terest or  dividend  Is  paid,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and  na- 
tional banlcs  to  own  stock  in  and  invest  \xx 
loans  to  certain  State  housing  corporations, 
and  for  other  purpoaee. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcaut)  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bills. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  5  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:30 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil  5 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  McC:hjhb)  . 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 

S.  4  ON  SEPTEMBER  11,  1973 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  on  Tuesday.  Septem- 
ber 11,  1973.  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  119, 
S.  4,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
protections  and  Interests  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension 
and  welfare  benefit  plans. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratification  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  and 
to  the  minority  leadership,  for  setting 
down  this  bill,  S.  4,  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ,  myself,  members  of  our  staffs, 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have,  I  be- 
lieve, constructed  a  bill  of  which  the 
Senate  can  be  proud.  It  deals  with  pri- 
vate pensions  and  welfare  funds  of  the 
country  and  will  be  of  Inestimable  bene- 
fit to  milUons  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  say 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  con- 
sidered those  aspects  of  the  bill  which 
concern  it,  its  views,  and  its  jurisdiction, 
and  they.  too.  together  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loko).  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  have 
worked  long  and  arduously  in  the  en- 
deavor to  place  their  proper  input  Into 
the  measure. 

It  Is  ready  for  the  floor.  It  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  bill  of  the  greatest  In- 
terest to  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  will  look  to 
it  to  provide  them  with  a  better  life  and 
a  better  opportunity. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  GRirrm)  has  taken  a  great 
Interest,  a  most  constructive  interest,  in 
the  bill,  and  has  made  contributions  to 
it.  So  have  other  Members.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  offered  a  bill  which  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  considered.  It  was, 
again,  a  great  contribution  to  the  whole. 
He  spent  $1  million  or  more,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  to  get  the  facts.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  grotmded  bills  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  Senate  in  terms  of  its 
documentation  and  the  proof  to  back 
it  up.  It  is  the  kind  of  docimientatlon 
we  think  of  over  In  the  executive  de- 
partment. We  rarely  realize  that  we 
are  capable  of  the  same  thing. 

So,  for  myself,  as  this  is  a  longstand- 
ing labor  for  me.  and  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  I 
wish  to  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
all  who  participated  in  giving  their  con- 
sent for  the  scheduling  of  this  bill  at 
a  time  certain. 

I  hope  that,  having  given  this  notice. 
Members  will  really  take  an  Interest  in 
it  and  study  it,  because  I  believe  that 
they  will  find,  to  use  a  colloquialism. 
It  is  one  of  the  "hottest"  bills  ever  to 
come  before  Congress,  so  far  as  the 
people  of  this  country  are  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly which  to  echo  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  appreciation 
to  the  leadership  for  scheduling  the  bill 
at  a  date  certain  on  September  11,  1973. 
S.  4  has  been  on  the  calendar  for  some 
time.  Appropriately,  it  was  held  while 
the  Finance  Committee  considered  other 
pension  legislatlMi  during  this  period. 

There  has  been  the  best  kind  of  col- 
laboration between  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  their  understand- 
ing of  the  full  need  for  pension  refcmn. 

It  was  hoped,  earlier,  that  the  bill  could 
be  taken  up  Immediately  upon  our  re- 
turn, that  Is,  a  few  days  before  Septem- 
ber 11,  after  we  had  come  back  from 
the  recess,  which  would  give  valuable 
time  and  valuable  days  for  all  Senators 
to  study  this  profound  and  far-reaching 
legislative  matter  of  pension  reform. 

Again  oiu-  appreciation  that  we  now 
luive  a  date  certain  and  that  we  can 
move  on  with  this  much  needed  legis- 
lative effort. 


THOMAS  E.  MARTIN,  OP  SOUTH 
CAROLINA— NEW  PRESIDENT  OP 
AMERICAN  LEGION  BOYS'  NATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  recently  that  a  young 
man  fh>m  Roebuck,  S.C,  ThcHuas  E. 
Msu-tin.  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Legion  Boys'  Nation.  This  Is 
the  first  time  that  a  South  Carolinian 
has  attained  this  distinguished  position, 
and  the  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
very  proud  of  this  fine  yoimg  man. 

Before  his  election,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  him  during  a  luncheon 
I  hosted  for  South  Carolina's  two  repre- 
sentatives to  Boys'  Nation.  I  foimd 
Thomas  Martin  and  Henry  Milne  m,  of 
West  Colimibla,  to  be  young  men  who 
are  shooting  for  the  stars  while  keeping 
their  feet  on  the  ground. 

The  presidency  of  Boys'  Nation  is  the 
most  recent  of  many  honors  bestowed 
upon  Thomas.  He  has  held  numeroiis 
offices  at  Spartanburg  High  School,  in- 
cluding vice  president  of  the  student 
body.  He  was  elected  governor  of  South 
Carolina  Boys'  State.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  Association 
of  Student  Councils,  and  has  been  stu- 
dent advisor  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education. 

Based  upon  ills  past  record,  it  appears 
that  Thomas  Meutin  is  destined  for  other 
great  accomplishments.  I  am  confident 
his  futiu-e  endeavors  will  bring  other 
honors  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 


CONFERENCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION- 
APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  Conference  of  In- 
ternational Telecommunication  Union, 
to  be  held  in  Torremolinos.  Spain,  Sep- 
tember 14-October  26.  1973:  Senators 
Maqnttnson,  Pastore.  Baker,  and  Beall*. 


CAMBODIA— A  LETTER  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  bearing 
today's  date,  which  I  have  received  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  situation  in  Cambodia,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  An  Identical  letter 
has  also  been  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  as 
order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  _ 

Ths  Whiti  HOtJ8«, 
WasKington.  August  3,  1973. 
Hon.  MiKZ  Mamsfielo, 
Majority  Leader, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

DBA*  Sewatob  MANsnxLD:  By  legislative 
action  the  Congress  has  required  an  end  to 
American  bombing  In  CambodU  on  August 
16th.  The  wording  of  the  Cambodia  rider  Is 
unmlBtakable:  Its  Intent  Is  clear.  The  Con- 
gress has  expressed  Its  will  In  the  form  of 
law  and  the  Administration  wlU  obey  that 
law. 

I  cannot  do  so,  however,  without  sUtlng 
my  grave  personal  reservations  concerning 
the  dangerous  potential  consequences  of 
thU  measure.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  con- 
stitutional responslbUltles  if  I  did  not  warn 
of  the  hazards  that  lie  In  the  path  chosen 
by  Congress. 

Since  entering  office  In  January  of  1969,  I 
have  worlted  ceaselessly  to  secure  an  honor- 
able peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  Thanks  to  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  our  fighting  men  and  allies,  a  cease- 
fire agreement  In  Vietnam  and  a  political 
settlement  In  Laos  have  already  been 
achieved.  The  attainment  of  a  settlement  In 
Cambodia  has  been  the  unremitting  efTort 
of  this  Administration,  and  w©  have  had 
every  confidence  of  being  able  to  achieve  tiiat 
goal.  With  the  passage  of  the  Congreaslonal 
act,  the  incentive  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in 
Cambodia  has  been  undermined,  and  Au- 
gust 16  will  accelerate  this  process. 

This  abandonment  of  a  friend  will  have  a 
profound  Impact  In  other  countries,  such 
as  Thailand,  which  have  relied  on  the  con- 
stancy and  determination  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  want  the  Congress  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  its  action.  For 
my  part,  I  assure  America's  allies  that  this 
Administration  will  do  everything  permitted 
by  Congressional  action  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  in  Indochina.  In  partlcultir,  I  want 
the  brave  and  beleaguered  Cambodian  peo- 
ple to  know  that  the  end  to  the  bombing  In 
Cambodia  does  not  signal  an  abdication  of 
America's  determination  to  work  for  a  last- 
ing peace  In  Indochina.  We  will  continue  to 
provide  all  possible  support  permitted  under 
the  law.  We  will  continue  to  work  for  a  dur- 
able peace  with  all  the  legal  means  at  our 
disposal. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  North  Vletnameae 
will  not  draw  the  erroneous  oonclUBlon  from 
this  Congressional  action  that  they  are  free 
to  launch  a  mllltai7  offensive  In  other  areas 
In  Indochina.  North  Vietnam  would  be  mak- 
ing a  very  dangerous  error  if  it  mistook  the 
cessation  of  bombing  In  Cambodia  for  an 
invitation  to  fresh  aggression  or  further  vio- 
lations of  the  Paris  Agreements.  The  Ameri- 
can people  would  respond  to  such  aggression 
with  appropriate  action. 

I   have   sent   an   Identical   letter   to   the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

RicHASD  Nixon. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  BE 
NOTIFIED  OP  THE  CONFIRMA- 
TION OP  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  nominations  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  today  and 
those  which  have  been  conflrmed  hereto- 
fore but  as  to  which  this  request  has  not 
been  made,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President  be  notified  of  their 
confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President.   I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  6  PJH. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  6  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  5:20  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  6  p.m.,  whereupon 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfiQcer  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byro)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Cbair. 

There  being  no  objection,  and  at  6:04 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:07  pjn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflOicer  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7935)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  rates  under 
that  Act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that 
Act,  and  for  oUier  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8510)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foimdatlon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

llie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1888)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for 


the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of 
plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions: 

HJt.  3630.  An  act  to  extend  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1975,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain dyeing  and  tanning  products  and  to  In- 
clude logwood  among  such  products; 

HJl.  4083.  An  act  to  Improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  5649.  An  act  to  extend  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the 
steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  certain  vessel 
laws; 

HJi.  6676.  An  act  to  continue  untU  July  1. 
1976,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  6713.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  regarding  the  times 
for  filing  certain  petitions,  regulating  the 
primary  election  for  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

KH.  7935.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mlni- 
mimi  wage  rates  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  that  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; 

HA.  8610.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

H.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  Resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  26,  1973,  as 
"Women's  Equality  Day  ";  and 

HJ.  Res.  466.  Joint  Resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full  week 
in  October,  1973,  as  "National  Legal  Secre- 
taries' Court  Observance  Week." 

Tlie  AcnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mrcalt)  subsequently  signed 
the  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions,  as 

follows:  H.R.  3630.  SM.  4083,  HJl.  5649, 
HJl.  6676,  UJR.  6713.  HJl.  8510.  House 

Joint  Resolution  52,  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  466. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION    AND   AMENDBIENT    OF 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1888,  an  Act  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of 
plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message: 
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gONQRESSIOi^AL  RECOJU>--  $ENAXE 


Xeaolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
uaitutaaiikVia  tbe  Senate  to  tbe  ifimailMiit 
of  the  House  to  the  blU  (8.  1888)  '«MCMttll 
"An  Act  to.extenil  and.  •nnbd  tb»  AgMoil- 
tural  Act  of  1970  Sta  4be  piupoas  o|  Mmvlnc 
oonsumers  of  pJeatifui  raiiyUea  it  food  and 
fiber  at  reaeooable  prioes".  .i^tth  the  fol- 
lowing amaxul(0^t: 

On  pi«»''48.  altar  line  18  of  the  Q^xiate' 
engrooMd  aaienteienlil  InMTi: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  at  AaprUniitfit^m  dl- 
meted  to  tni|»taiB«ntad  poUota  undtf'  thi» 
Act  which  are  designed  to  fnoounge  Amarl- 
can  f  armeza  Co  pioduoe  tp  their  t^U.  oape^tUl- 
tles  during  periods  of  short  supply  to  aanue 
American  oonsumers  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food  and  fiber  at  fair  and  reasonable 
pnoee." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  !«  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  tti»  jpMPdr 

ment  of  the  Senate.  l;ic!:;ao;      •' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  .j, 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:11 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  C3iair, 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  6:40  pan., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  thie  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
8658)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colombia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 

June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purpoMs; 
that  the  House  receded  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  with  an  sunendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  to  the  bill,  and 
Cixicurred  therein. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS BILL.  1974 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  8658,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd).  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (BA. 
8668)  malting  I4>proprlatlons  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  olber 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  of  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
CZIZ 1767— Part  83 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  mnd 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  tree  conrerenoe,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  re^ieeeive 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  %  maloritir  of 
the  confenee.  i.-,.„.    -    . , 

The  PRESIomo  OPPICER.  Is  HWere 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  t*e  con- 
ference report? 

There  belnr  no  objection,  ttie  Swiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(TTie  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cokores- 
siowAL  Rkcoro  of  July  so.  19^73,  at 
p.  2668ft.) 

^  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  make 
only  a  few  brief  remarks. 

The.  total  appropriation  of  Paderal 
funds  «loxjre4  Iij  conference  on  HJl. 
8658  for  the  D&trict  of  Columbia  is 
$417,717,000.  an  Increase  of  $101,324,000 
over  last  year,  $15,281,000  below  the 
President's  budget  requesi;  $10  million 
below  the  Bbuse  WD,  and  the  same 
amount  recommended  In  the  Senate  bill. 

In  terms  of  District  of  Columbia  funds 
the  conference  allowed  $984,731,200  an 
Increase  of  $51,789,400  over  last  year. 
$36,492,800  below  the  President's  budget 
estimates,  $9,477,800  below  the  House 
bill,  and  $3,928,300  below  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  again 
prcaait  a  balanced  budget  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  a  great  deal  of  work  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  houses  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  good  bill.  The 
amounts  provided  for  some  Items  are 
not  entirely  to  my  satisfaction;  however. 
In  the  main,  there  will  be  adeqiiate  funds 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  and  to 
conduct  most  high-priority  programs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  that 
anyone  who  has  studied  our  bill  and 
compared  It  with  the  House  measure 
would  see  that  a  great  many  of  the  mat- 
ters that  are  of  significant  importance 
to  the  Senate  are  Incorporated  In  this 

bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  my  first  ex- 
perience In  chairing  a  conference  on  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  S«i- 
ate  versions  of  an  approptlations  bHI. 
•niere  was  the  necessary  give  and  take 
on  both  sides.  However.  I  must  say  that 
this  conference  was  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence for  me  because  we  were  able  to  re- 
solve our  differences  with  the  House 
conferees  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality 
and  rationality. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dls- 
ongulshed  Senator  fr<»n  Maryland  (Mr 
Mathzas)  for  his  support  and  assistance 
during  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  recall,  the 
House  action  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
bUl  resulted  in  the  deletion  of  virtually 
all  new  and  Improved  programs.  The 
Senate's  bill  restored  a  number  of  those 
new  and  improved  programs— and  still 
maintained  the  same  Federal  payment 
level  as  approved  by  the  House.  By  di- 
recting certain  economies  and  adjust- 
ments the  Senate  bill  was  able  tO  Include 
a  number  of  increases  over  the  Houk  al- 
lowance within  the  framework  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 
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Mr.  President,  )i  was  necessaxy  for  thft 
Senate  to  compromise  in  a  ntimber^ 
areas.  However.  I  would  Ulce  tp,  W»Dl*t 
some  of  ttifi  positive  aspebte  §f  tSe  piro- 
grams  agreed- to  in  conftei-ence. 

The  largest  8mgle  increase  agreed  to 
In  conference  Is  fOr  the  public  scnMl  sys- 
tem. The  amount  provided  in  the  bill  to- 
gether with  $1:8  million  in  unanUdpated 
impact  aM  funds  received  by  the  schdw 
system  towai^  tlie  close  ot  the  fiscal  year 
will  allow  the  s<^H>els  to  strengthen  the 
public  edttott^en  syi^tem->-especially  in 
the  Jimlor  high  schools  and  4n  the  area 
of  special  education.  ■    >i    " 

In  the  area  of  paUle  assManoe  tbe 
committee  has  Included  funds  toaUmr 
the  Districts  implement  that  provlsl(m 
of  Its  welfai«^  reform  effort  whiol^  wtii- 
provlde  a  cost-of-living  Incirasg  in  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  ne^Aiii^  U 

This  increase  will  be  partiaUy  f un<ie<i 
as  a  result  of  jjew  moneys  included  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  partially  by  requiring 
the  District  to  do  a  better  Job  of  scru- 
tinizing its  budget  and  supervising  those 
who  are  administering  it — including  pay- 
ing closer  attention  to  assure  that  only 
those  who  are  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance receive  such  payments. 

The  conferees  also  included  $1  million 
above  the  amoimt  requested  by  the 
District  for  day  care  programs.  The  com- 
mittee has  added  these  fimds  in  antici- 
pation that  an  expanded  day  care  pro- 
gram will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
public  assistance  caseload  as  more  fam- 
ilies are  helped  to  achieve  economio 
independence. 

The  conferees  have  also  recotaimended 
Increases  which  will  allow  the  District 
to  strengthen  its  efforts  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  pro- 
vide new  family  shelter  facilities. 

The  conferees  provided  50  new  posi- 
tions for  increased  care  and  treatment  of 
the  mentaUy  retarded  at  the  Forest 
Raven  faclUty. 

Addltloncd  funds  are  also  provided  in 

the  area  of  alcoholism  treatment  and 
prevention. 

In  the  capital  outlay  area  of  the  budget 
the  conferees  have  Included  all  those 
projects  recommended  by  the  House. 
However,  the  conferees  provided  $10  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  provided  In 
the  House  bill  with  the  understanding 
that  the  city  would  submit  a  reprogram- 
Ing  proposal  to  redirect  surplus  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  construction 
at  the  Lorton  Correctional  Complex  to 
make  up  the  $10  million  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rbcord  the  custom- 
ary table  showing  in  detail  the  confer- 
ence action  and  all  of  the  comparative 
figures.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  okMdng, 
let  me  state  that  I  thought  the  Senate 
bill  was  a  good  one.  The  c(mferenoe  re- 
port before  you  today  provides  for  a  good 
bill.  All  of  the  programs  funded  in  this 
bill  are  important  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  many  tour- 
ists who  visit  our  Nation's  Capital  every 
year.  These  programs  are  Important  to 
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thc^  wto-l>«Infir  of  the  District's  citizens. 
Iliiejr  uslst  tbose  who  are  often  unable 
to  assUtthenuelTes,  espedally.^e  young 
and  the  ased.  They  win  help  hUfld  much- 
needed  schboU  and  other  public  facili- 
ties, irbey  win  help  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. 

~  Mr.  President,  I  firmly  bdleve  that  the 
funds  in  this  blU  wlU  assist  the  citizens 
who  live  in  and  visit  tha  Bistilct  to  en- 
,ioy  a  more  healthy  and  wholesome  en- 
vironment. I  urge  my  0(dlMgues  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  U>e  conference  report. 
'  Mr.  President,  again.  X  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate tbe  oooparatlon  of  the  ranking 
ftnr»rity  member  ot  my  subcommittae. 
ttie  Senator  from  Martland  (Mr. 
MAthb)  ,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  conference  committee,  the  sub- 
qpmmltte^,  and  the  fuU  committee. 

I  think  It  is  appropriate  to  again  point 
out  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  which 


Chairman  Natchsr  and  his  colleagues 
from  the  House  dealt  with  the  matters 
In  disagreement 

Also,  as -chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word  of 
tolbute  to  our  2  staff  members,  Terry 
Sauvain,  of  the  professional  staff  and 
Robert  Clark  of  the  minority  staff.  Both 
worked  tirelessly  to  flU  hi  the  details 
which  is  most  laborious  but  which  is 
oftei^imes  necessary  for  this  effort  to 
be  consummated. 

Bfr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  Z  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  District  of 
OolumUa  apprc^irlatlOQs  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

I  am  i^eased  to  note  tlutt  tbe  con- 
ferees have  brought  In  a  blD  disbtly  un- 
der the  budget  request  and  that  in  doing 
this  they  have  reordered  only  a  few  of 
the  District  of  CdumMa  priorities,  m 
particular,  they  have  c<mttnued  strong 


CQontiesional  sivport  In  tbe  pohUc  safety 


In  tbe  past  few  yeaia  we  hav»  built  up 
our  iMriice  force  in  ttils  dty  out  of  neces- 
sity and  Z  bdleve  ttiey  hare  done  a  good 
Jobin  recnfftlng  addlttonal  ponce  offlcers. 
training  thun  and  gstUnf  tbem  out  into 
the  dty  to  combat  orime  and  protect  our 
dtlsviahere. 

I  win  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  biU 
as  this  has  already  been  eorered.  but  I 
kiiuw  from  my  own  experience,  having 
served  on  the  XXstrict  of  Ccdumbla  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  that  It  is  a 
tough  Job  to  bring  in  a  balanced  budget 
and  stiU  take  care  of  an  the  needs  in  our 
Capital  City. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  District 
of  CUmnbia  SiAcommittee  for  bringing 
in  a  good  bin. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  the 
adivtlon  of  the  conference  reixnt.  The 
moilOQ  was  agreed  to. 


EXHIBIT  1 
TABU  I.— DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIOM  BILL,  FISCAL  1974,  H.II.  atSB-FEDCRAL  FUNDS 

lAmooirti  in  thonstiMb  of  MUre] 


1973  appro- 
prMion  by 
^  aMMmmtind      1974  budnt 

AtMcyandKNi  Ktivityi  Mtiniab 

0)  (2)  (3) 

FEDERAL  PAYMENT 

GenenlFowl *"15S         '''S'SS 

WaMfFund 2.5M  JfW 

Sanitary  Sawai*  Work*  Fund 1.524 1.528 

Total,  FMwal  paym«*» 185. 574  194, 083 

FEDERAL  LOAHS  ^  ^. 

Gwwral  FamJ •O.'M 

Hijhway  Fond 16.706 

Water  Fund 2.M3 

SaniUry  Swrait  Worta  Fund 13.9M 

Mttrapolitan  Araa  Sanitary  Stwaft  Worti  Find 6,252 

Total,  Ftdorai  loam 130,819  238,915 

Total,  Federal  funds 316,393  432,998 


Conltf  anca  a0WflHiit  coflipAfod  vMh~ 


alNiwanca 
(4) 


Sonata 
allowanco 

(5) 


Contoronca  AppnifriaUea, 
airoafflont  UTS 


<S) 


(7) 


Budaal 
1974 
(« 


bil         SMaMWU 
(»)  GO) 


190,700 

11,900 

7,067 

25.000 

4.248 


$187,450  $187,450  $187,450          +$5,950          -$2,550 

2,555  2,555  2,555                 +5 

1.528  1.528  1.528                 +4 

191,533  191,533  191,533            +5,959            -2,580 

187,969  177,969  177,969          +87,001          -12,731         -$UiOOI  ._ 

11,900  11,900  11,900            -4,806 „ 

7.067  7,067  7,067            +4.134 

25,000  25,000  25,000          +11,846 

4,248 4,248  4.248            -2.004 

236,184  226,184  226.184          +98.365          -12.781           -IftOOO 

427.717  417.717  417,717         +101.324          -15,281           -10,000 


TABLE  ll.-OISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION  BIU,  FISCAL  1974,  H.R.  8651-OPERATING  EXPERSO  AND  CAPTTAL  OVTIAY 

lAaounti  in  tlMusands  of  doNanl 


. 

1973  appropriatloa 

by  aliotmant  and 

activity' 

1974  b«d|at 
estimata 

Houaa  allowanca 

Canfaranca 
atraaoMnt 

Co,tm^,^m^ 

m.mni^- 

Afoncy  amMtam 
<1) 

Posi- 
tions       Aflieant 

(2) 

Posi- 
tions       Acnoartt 

(3) 

Posi- 

UonS       Amount 

(4) 

Posi- 
tions      Aniouat 

<5) 

Posi- 
tions       Anwunt 

(6) 

Approprio- 
lion.  1973 

(7) 

Budgat 

•stimale, 

1974 

(8) 

HoasabiU 
(9) 

Senate 
taW 

(10) 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 
Ganoral  Oporatlni  Exponaas 

s  %s 

20 
44 

$472.2 
665.9 

20 
36 

$472.2 
541.9 

20 
44 

$472.2 
665l9 

20 
36 

$472.2 
562.1 

-$106. 5  . 
+24.2 

CftyCoondl.... '- 

-$10J.8 

+$20.2 

-$103.8 

Exacutiva  Offica: 

161       2,^7 

75       1,074.8 
43          932.4 

4.941.3  . 

30 
12 

179 

90 
59 

I 

39 
8 

631.3 
73. 6 

3,148.4 

1,239.4 

1.166.0 

5,494.2. 

lS:7 
N&S 

186w7,. 

:    101,0. 

30 
12 

179 

73 
59 

33 

•     8 

.85 

631.3 
'  232.6 

2,724.0 

1,094.4 
1,166.0 

5,494.2  . 

56a5 
152.7 

30 
12 

179 

84 

59 

36 
8 

39 

14 

63L3 
?»6 

3,148.4 

1,189.4 
.1,166.0 

5.494.2  . 

610lS 
152.7 
965.S 

186.7 

30 
12 

179 

74 
59 

36 
8 

37 
14 

631.3 
232.6 

2,724.1 

1,104.4 
1.166.0 

5.494.2 

6ias 

152.7 

+1.1  . 
-6.0  . 

+1614 

+29.6 

+233.6  . 

+552.9  . 

+597.3 

-4.9  . 
+535.5 
--186.7  . 

OMb*  3  PubHc  Affairs 

Offlea  of  Budiet  and  Financial 
Manannwnt                    ..... 

-424.3 
-135.0 

+.1 
+10.0 

-424.3 

Office  M  Planning  and  Managa- 

m«nt 

Office  of  Personnel 

Eaioloyee^.  OisaMUM    UMm: 

.  Ofna*  «i  MoniGhMl  A«m  and 
,      Inspactioa 

OMwof  CMi  Defansa 

Nlc«t(llMMRW)^.i....... 

count . .- 

-85.9 

-56.7 

+50.0 

-Hi  2 
-100.9  . 

+112 
+186.7 

-19.2 

•^    t8t«,Di«eiiflv»effict..:'-' 

!''3»     10J999L4 

470 

13,583.8 

429 

li,'5M.6 

461 

13,377.1 

449 

12,048.6 

+2, 289. 2 

-735. 2 

+266.0 

-528.5 

.■2  n..-.- 
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1973  appropriation 

by  allotment  and 

activity' 


1974  budget 
estimate 


Honsa  allowanca      Senate  allowance 


Conference 
agreement 


Conference  areement  oomparad  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Appropria- 
tion. 1973 

(7) 


Budget 

estimate, 

1974 

(») 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate 
bill 

(10) 


Department  of  Finance  «nd  Revenue.. 

Oflice  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 

Department  of  General  Services 

Department   of   Economic   Devetop- 


Pablic  Library 

Other    Indapandent    Agencies   and 
Offices: 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 

Youth  Opportunity  Services 

Assistant  to  the  Commissionor 

for  Housing  Programs 

Aieohoiic  Bavarago  Control  Board. 

Board  of  Parola 

Department  of  Insurance 

Minimum  Wage  and  Industrial 

Safety  Board 

Recorder  of  Dends 

Public  Service  Commission 

Zoning  Oflice. 


545 

185 
637 

518 
569 


$8,574.6 
3.202.6 
15,153.9 

7,628.2 
7,165.3 


533 
199 
661 

558 
565 


$8,173.2 
3,226.9 
16. 036. 7 

8,635.0 
6.800.9 


533 
185 
661 

539 
565 


$8, 173. 2 
3,073.8 
16,036.7 

7,491.5 
6,750.9 


533  $8,173.2  533  $8,173.2  -$401.4... 

190  3,107.7  185  3.073.8  -128.8        -"$153.  l" 

657  15.936.6  657  15,936.6  +782.7         -^lOo!! 

556  8,403.0  544  8,233.9  +605.7         -401.1 

565  6.850.9  565  €.775.9  1389.4           --^.O 


-$33.9 

-$100.1 

+742.4       -169.1 
+25.0         -75.0 


28       2.005.8 


Board  of  AoomIs  and  Review. 
Hmm*  RaUions  Commission 


Board  a<  Elections... 

Mca  of  tlia  Surveyor 

Commissioo  on  tt>e  Status  of 


12 
21 
25 
24 

39 
71 
27 
21 

4 
34 

7 
40 


Commlwion  on  Judidai   Oto- 

MUbti  and  Tan«ra 

Board  of  Labor  Relations 

Bkantannial  Activities 


268.7 
327.5 
359.9 
453.2 

590.3 
718.8 
476.0 
345.1 
37.5 
512.2 
447.4 
397.8 

31.6 

46.8 

109.6 


28 
27 

ii 
24 

42 
72 
29 
23 
4 


,954.1 
458.8 

iiii' 

458.3 

678.7 
713.0 
482.8 
362.8 

70.2 


28 
27 

25" 

24 

39 
71 
27 
23 
4 


1,954.1 
458.8 

"iiTS' 

458.3 

643.2 
705.3 
466.8 
382.8 
70.2 


28 

27 

'25' 
24 

42 
72 
29 
23 
4 


1,954.1 

458.8 

""4i2."3' 
458.3 

678.7 
713.0 
482.8 

362.8 
70.2 


28 
27 

"25* 
24 

42 
71 
28 
23 
4 


1,954.1 

458.8 

■412.3" 
458.3 

678.7 
705.3 
475.8 
362.8 
70.2 


-51.7 


+190.1 

-327.5 

+52.4  ""IIIIIIIII"""" 
+5.1 


7 

40 


521.3 
395.8 

43.7 

S2.5 

91.9 

350.0 


7 
40 


521.3 
395.8 

43.7 

46.5 
9L9 

100.0 


7 
40 


521. 3 
395.8 

43.7 

46.5 

91.9 
250.0 


7 

40 


S21.3 
395.8 

43.7 

46.5 

91.9 
150.0 


'^^ -7:7- t^± 1:7:7 

+1-7:? :.!:°.„   +»•»     -'•« 

+32.7 

-5»i  2 :::::::::::::: 

+73. 9 _ 

-2. 0 

+12.1 


ToUl,      Other      Independent 
Agendas  and  Offices 


-.3 

-17.7 

+150.0 


-6.0 

-200.0       +50.0     -loao 


357       7,128.2 


Coatributlona  ta  Matfopeiitao  Araa 


330       7,046.2         320       6,731.0        326       6,940.2         324       6,825.5         -302.7         -220.7  +94.8       -114.7 


Matranatitan  Washington  Conacii 
of  fiovnmments 

Washington    liletropafitan   Araa 
Transit  Commission. 

Total.  Coirtribations  to  Mal- 
ropoiHaa  Area  Agencies... 


180.2 
118.7 


176.0 
•S.9 


176.0  , 
8S.9 


176.0 
85.9 


176.0 
85.9 


-4.2 
-32.8 


298.9 


261.9 


261.9 


MIscellsneous  Contributions: 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 


261.9 


261.9 


-37.0 


D.C.  AppranUcaahip  Council 

Sckeoi  Transit  Subsidy 

WaAin|ton  Convention  and  Viai- 
fon  Bureau 


6.0 

5.0 

3,738.3 

252.0 


6.0 

5.0 

4,112.3 

252.0 


6.0  ... 

5.0  ... 

4,1U.3  ... 

252.0  ... 


6.0 

5.0 

4,112.3 

252.0 


Total,  Mlacellaneous  Contribn- 
tions... 


6.0 

5.0 

4,112.3 

252.0 


+374.0  .... 


«.001.3 4,375.3 4,375.3 4,375.3 


Total,  General  Operating  Ex- 
penses  


4,375.3         +374.0 


Public  Safety: 


3,196     64,829.0     3.380     69,278.0     3,288     66,491.0     3,352     68,564.0     3,313     67.539.0     +2.7iao      -1,739.0     +1.048.0    -1,025.0 


Metropolitin  Polica 6,035    108,080.6     6,034    110,771.6     6,034    110,668.0     6,034    110,339.0     6,034    110  339  0     +2  248. 

rira  Oapartmant 1,512     35,297.0     1.544     36,340.1      1,537     36,184.5     1.544     36:m:5     liSM     SO.'lM.S        +887: 


4 

+887.5 


-432.6        -33aO  „ 
-155.6 


CoMfts: 

Appeeh 42  1,335.6 

Superiof 828  15,693.2 

D.C.  Court  System 52  2,918.3 

U.S.  Courtr-Departnant  of 

.Justice 6,821.7 

PuUic  Defender  Swviea 109  1,764.8 

BeilAflsncy 49  597.8 


53 

1,113 

71 


124 
S9 


1,350.0 

18,641.3 

1,558.4 

10,125.0 

1,883.3 

674.8 


S3 

1,042 

68 


109 
49 


1,347.5 

17,237.6 

1,445.5 


S3 

1,042 

68 


1,347.5 

17,237.6 

1,445.5 


53 

1,042 

68 


1,347.5 

17,237.6 

1,445.5 


ToUl  Courts 1,080 

Department  ol  Correctimia. L 

Nallo -■  -    -" 


10,125.0 6,821.7 7,821.7 

1,712.7         124       1.883.3         109       1712.7 
613.4  SS  674.8  54  643.7 


tioaal  Guard. 


20 


29.131.4 

27,44L4 

268.6 


1.420 

2.328 

20 


34,232.8 

31,827.0 

278.5 


1,321 

2,328 

20 


+U.9  -2.5 

+1, 544. 4  -1, 403. 7 i;;:::;:"" 

-1. 472. 8  -112. 9 .....:..:::::::::;:::: 

+1,000.0  -2,3W.3     -2,3013   +1,000l« 

-52.1         -17a6 -170.S 

-1-45.9  -31.1           +30.3         -31:1 


32.481.7      1.346 

31,346.3  «2,0a2 

27&5  20 


29,410.4      1,326 

29,346.3  < 2,092 

278.5  20 


g.2ga7 


346,3 
278,5 


+1,077.3      -4,024.1      -2.273.0 

+1,904.9     -2,480.7     -2^000.0 

+9.9 


+798LS 


Total,  PuUic Safety .10,346    200,229.0    11,346    213.450.0    11,240    210,96a0    11,036    205,558.7    11,016    206,357.0     -h6.128.0     -7,093.0      -4,603.0 TnTi 

Education: 


Total,  Edueatmn .11.874    187,900.0    12.184    280.4310    12.002    196,567.0    12.139    199.398.7    12,089    198,029.0    +10,129.0      -2.807.0     +1.462.0    -1.370.7 

Reaeation:  Recreation  Department... 
Human  Resources: 


760      14,079.0         779      14,300.0        779      14,300.0        779     14,300.0        779     14,300.0         +221.O 


Old  Organization 

Office  of  the  Director,  Human 
Raaourcas. 

Vecalionai  RahabVitatioa  Ad- 
ministration  

Community  Health  SarviH 
Adminialration 

Social  Sarvicts  Adminiitr*. 
Son 


^ootnotM  at  «nd  at  tabi*. 


'JC>i 


»••*«     IS-**  2 -13,540.2 

=»       >»»^  -I,22L4 

^     »»•">* - -13.UL4 

2^«5     «^"«^' - ., -96,0117 
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TABLE  ll.-DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPUOPRIATION  BILL.  FISCAL  1974,  H.R.  8658-OPERATING  EXPENSES  AND  CAPITAL  OUTLAY-CtMiiMNd 

lAMMOlt  in  thouaml*  af  dolteni 


1973  appropriation 

by  allotment  and 

activity  1 

1974  budget 
estimate 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowanea 

aroMiont 

Confeionca  agrawnent  eomparad  with— 

A(«ncy  and  Ham 
(1) 

Posi- 

tions       Amount 

(2) 

Posi- 
tions      Amount 

(3) 

Posi- 
tions      Anwunt 

(4) 

Posi- 
tions      Amount 

(5) 

Posi- 
tions      Amount 

(6) 

Approprie- 
tion,  1973 

(7) 

Budget 

estimate, 

1974 

House  bill 
(9) 

Senate 
bill 

(10) 

Vettrins'  Affairs  Admini*- 
stration 

Narcotics  Traatmant  Admin- 
istration  

HosptUls  and  Madical  Cart 
Administration .-. 

Mental  Health  Administration. 

Chief  Medical  Examiner 

New  Organizations: 

Executive  Direction  and  Sup- 

12         $167.5 

261       4,535.2 

2,568     50.022.5 
1,285     37,296.8 
25          411.3  . 

-$1«7.S  . 

-4.535.2  . 

-50.022.5  . 

-37,296.8  . 

-411. 3  . 

+13.065.6  . 
+77,958.3 
+32,358.3 
+38.912.1 

+51.317.9  . 
+4. 830. 8 

1,112 

736 

1,898 

1,420 

4,0M 
314 

$13,065.6 
80,224.2 
31,801.0 
39,262.1 

51,317.9 
4,916.2 

1.112 

736 

1,867 

1,284 

4,048 
304 

$13,065.6 
77,2013 
31,416.3 
38,562.1 

51.317.9 
4.830.8 

1.112 

736 

1,898 

1,420 

4,048 
304 

$13,065.6 
78.716.2 
33,301.0 
39.262.1 

51.317.9 
4,830.8 

1.112 

736 

1,883 

1,352 

4,048 
304 

$13.065l6 
77, 958. 3 

32,3.58  3 
38,912.1 

51.317.9 
4.830.8 

Payments  Assistance 

Social  Rehabilitation 

Mental  Hulth              



-$2,265.9 
+557. 3 
-350.0 

■""-i5."i" 

+$750.0 
+942.0 

+35ao 

-1757.9 
-942.7 

-350.0 

Community       Healtli       and 

Hospitals 

Narcotics  Treatment 

Total,  Human  Resources... 

8,997    216,335.0 

9,528 

220, 587. 0 

9,351 

216,401.0 

9,518 

220,493.6 

9,435 

218.443.0 

+2,108.0 

-2,144.0i 

+2,042.0 

-2.050.6 

HIgliways  and  Traffic: 

Department    of    Highways    an< 
Traffic 

1 
1.541      18,399.8 
245       3,705.2 

1,786     22,105.0 

3,120      39,774.7 
325       5,528.1 

1,549 
269 

1,818 

3.177 
325 

19,  508.  5 

3. 576.  5 

23.485.0 

40,442.3 
5,430.7 

1,549 
248 

19,498.2 
3,775.8 

1,545 
269 

19,498.2 
3,962.0 

1,549 
269 

19,498.2 
3,962.0 

+1.098.4 
+256.8 

-10.3. 
-14.5 

+186.2 

Motor     Vehicles 

Total,  Highways  and  Traffic... 

1.797 

23,274.0 

1.818 

23. 460. 2 

1,818 

23.460.2 

+1,355.2 

-24.8 

+186.2 

Environmental  Services: 

Department    of     Environmental 

Services 

Wasliington  AqueducL 

3.116 
325 

39,162.3 
5,430.7 

3.128 
325 

39.995.7 
5.430.7 

3,122 
325 

39.579.3 
5,430.7 

-195.4 
-97. 4  . 

-863.0 

+417.0 

-416.4 

Total,  Environmental  Sarvicts.. 

3,445     45,302.8 

3,502 

45,873.0 

3.441 

44,593.0 

3,453 

45,426.4 

3,447 

45,oiao 

-292.8 

-813.0 

+417.0 

-416.4 

Annualization  of  Pay  Increases 

Setdement  of  Claims  and  Suits 

Additional  Municipal  Servic«,  Inail- 
furai  Ceremonies 

::::::::     isto 

879.0 

28,144.0 

13,782.0 

13.782.0 

13,782.0 

13,712.0 

+13,782.0  . 
-158.0  . 

-879.0  . 
+11,480.0  . 

■39,631b" 

■"39;M3"o' 

"Mr6"3"3'0' 

..:.— 

"wi'mo* 

Grand   Total,    Oparatini   Ex- 
penses  

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

Capital  Outlay 

40.404    779,960.8 
122,981.0 

42,537 

841,224.0 
150,000.0 

41,898 

826,001.0 
138,178.0 

•  42,095 

830,617.6 
128,04L9 

•41.897 

826,553.2 
128,178.0 

+46,592.4 
+5,197.0 

-14, 67a  8 
-21.822.0 

+552.2 
-10, 000.0 

-4,064.4 
+136.1 

Grand  total.  District  of  Colttm- 
bia 

40,404    902.941.8 

42,537 

991,224.0 

41,898 

964.179.0 

42,095 

958.659.5 

41.897 

954,731.2 

+51,789.4 

-36,492.8 

-9,447.8 

-3,928.3 

I  Includes  approved  supplemental. 

>  Original  appropriation  of  $549,000  under  Department  o(  Finance  and  Revenue. 


'Oriiinal  appropriation  of  $512,200  under  other  independent  agencies  and  offices. 
<  Includes  234  permanent  positions  approved  on  a  temporary  basis. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  in  the  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  ftom  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  afcxeaald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $6331,700  named  in 
said  amendment.  Insert:  $7,821,700 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  ccmcur  In  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  6. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


strike  out  "of  each  year"  and  Insert: 
"1973,".  And  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read:  "Joint  resolutiOQ  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
September,  1973,  as  'Natlcoial  Next  Door 
Neighbor  Day'." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  , 


NATIONAL  NEXT  DOOR  NEIGHBOR 
DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S  J  Res  25 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  25) 'to  authorize  and  request  Che 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  fourth  Simday  in  September 
of  each  year  as  "Natkxial  Next  Door 
Neighbor  Day"  which  were  \n  line  5. 


QUORUM  CALL  I 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  ROB- 
ERT C.  Byro)  .  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
has  been  suggested.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  stands  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  6:49  pjn.  the  Senate  toolt  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7:18  pjn.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflScer  (Mr.  Towxr)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  msiy 
I  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  chair 
graced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  He  looks  very  well  up  there.  I 
hope  to  see  him  up  there  more  often. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   c(Hiflent   that   the   Senate 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  annotmced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8760)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  piuix)6es;  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  8, 
12, 14,  29,  30,  and  32  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein;  and  that  the  House  re- 
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ceded  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  7. 
21, 28.  S3,  and  44  to  the  bill  and  cmcurred 
thfrftp,  severally  with  an  amendment.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROUiED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  further  announced 
that  the  Spc^er  had  sJOxed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  502)  to  au- 
thorize f^proivlatlons  for  the  coostroc- 
tion  of  certain  his^ways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALr)  subsequently  signed 
theenroUedbffl.  "■''y} 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  1974— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  ci 
conference  on  H Jl.  8760,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  condderatlon. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TOWXR).  The  report  vm  he  stated  by 
tiUe. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  oonference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
8760)  Tnf*^'iB  appropriations  for  tbe  Depart- 
mexU  of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  oonference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  of  July  31.  1073  at  p. 
27057.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  concluded  considera- 
tion on  July  28  of  H.R.  8760.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1074,  the 
bill  was  a  net  $215,220,000  over  the  House 
and  contained  44  amendments. 

The  conferees'  recommendations  total 
$2,898,446,006  in  new  budget  authority. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $227,005,- 
089  under  1973  appropriations,  $112,286,- 
000  under  the  budget  requests,  and 
$70,005,000  under  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  The  $145,215,000  Increase  over 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  is  due,  in 
major  part,  to  the  Senate's  inclusion  in 
the  bill  of  $118  million  for  items  upon 
which  the  House  deferred  action  since 
authorizing  legislation  had  not  passed. 
Of  this  amount,  a  net  $93  million  Is  for 
Amtrak  and  $25  million  for  the  Coast 
Guard's  Reserve  training  program. 

In  addition  to  new  budget  authority, 
the  bill  contains  $5,046,400,000  in  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  contract  author- 
izations— ^funds  required  to  meet  com- 
mitments   made    imder    authorlzaUcms 


CGUtalned  in  substantive  bills.  TUls  would 
include  the  payments  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
programs,  funds  fnun  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund  for  airport  grants-in- 
aid,  funds  for  highway  traffic  safety  pror 
grams,  as  well  as  amounts  necessary  to 
meet  commitments  made  imder  the 
urban  mass  transportation  fund. 

Tlie  grand  total  of  the  bill,  as  reccxn- 
mended  by  the  conferees,  is  $7,945,018.- 
000. 

At  this  point,  I  shtdl  highlight  the  con- 
ferees' recommendations  on  salient  items 
among  the  amendments. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  conferees  agreed  to  ear- 
mark $275,000  of  the  $1  million  proposed 
by  the  Senate  for  a  study  of  the  safety 
of  natural  gas  pipeline  distribution  sys- 
tems. In  addition,  $1,175,000  for  grants- 
in-aid  for  natural  gas  pipeline  safety 
was  appropriated. 

For  the  C?oast  Guard's  training  pro- 
gram, $25,000,000,  the  full  budget  request 
and  Senate  allowance,  is  recommended. 

The  conferees  reiterated  the  positions 
taken  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittee rep(»ts  regarding  the  Importance 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  search  and  rescue 
operations. 

The  conferees  recommend  that  $7 
milUoD  of  the  $13.3  million  Senate 
amendment  for  the  FAA's  airport  secu- 
rity program  be  appropriated.  In  adcll- 
tlon,  the  conference  report  states  that— 

If  the  Department  of  Transportation  can 
denx>nstrate  that  adequate  funds  are  not 
available  for  the  airport  security  program,  a 
supplemental  request  for  this  purpose  will 
be  considered. 

Also  included  in  ttie  appropriation  for 
the  FAA  is  $2,690,000  for  the  AEROSAT 
program.  The  Committee  of  Conference 
directs  the  DOT  to  make  a  formal  pres- 
entation to  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  prior  to  agree- 
ing to  any  satellite  program  with  foreign 
governments  which  would  entail  Federal 
support. 

For  railroad  safety,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  an  appropriation  of  $8,900,000 
Instead  of  the  $7  million  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $9,400,000  as  proposed  l^ 
the  Senate.  Of  this  amount,  $1,400,000  Is 
earmarked  for  additional  safety  inspec- 
tors. Also,  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  appropriate  $1,500,000 
for  grants-in-aid  for  railroad  safety. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  also 
agreed  to  $102,100,000  for  grants  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tlOTi — Amtrak — and  the  rescission  of 
$9,100,000  of  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  Amtrak. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  obligation 
limitation  of  $300,000,000  for  grants-in- 
aid  for  airport  development.  This  com- 
pares to  $280  million  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $310  million  by  the  Senate. 

For  the  urban  mass  transportation, 
commitments  were  limited  to  $985,550,- 
000  instead  of  $980  million  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1  billion  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Regarding  aviation  administrative 
user  charges,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
language  "which  will  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  of  aviation  ad- 


ministrative user  charges  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  levels  in  effect  on  Janu- 
aiy  1,  1973,  or  which  did  not  exist  as  of 
January  1,  1973,  until  such  program  is 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  til  CTongress." 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motlcm  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in 
disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  recede  from 
its  disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa 
foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "1976". 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Hoiue  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tSie 
Senate  numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  bUl, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  tbe  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

"tMiiona-tOgbwrny    Crossings    Demonstra- 
tion Projects 

"For  necessary  eq>ense8  of  railroad-high- 
way crooslngs  demonstration  projects,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  $9,000,- 
000,  of  whl^  $1,7(M,000  Is  for  projects  at 
Elko,  Nevada,  and  $900,000  Is  for  projects  at 
Wheeling,  West  Vlrglnta,  and  $700,000  Is  for 
projects  at  Tilnooln,  Nebraska;  and  #4.000.- 
000  of  these  amounts  shall  be  derived  from 
the  Highway  Truet  Fund:  ^ovided.  That 
this  appropriation  shaU  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  Into  law  of  authorising 
legislation  by  the  Ninety-third  Congress." 

Resolved,  "That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate ntunbered  28  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert:  "$8,900,000". 

Resolved,  That  tbe  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  blU, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment, 
as  fcdlows: 

In  Ueu  o(  tbe  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

"Grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation. 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railro«ul  Pas- 
senger Corporation  $102,100,000  to  remain 
available  until  exp>ended,  of  which  $48,100,000 
shall  be  available  only  upon  tbe  enactment 
Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation  by  tbe 
Ninety-third  Congress:  Provided.  That  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  is  to  be  expended  only  In 
connection  with  the  construction  of  station 
and  related  facllitlee  to  serve  the  MMio- 
llner  at  New  Carrollton,  Maryland." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  44  to  the  aforesaid  bin.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  cunendment.  Insert:  "which  are  In  ex- 
cess of  the  levels  in  effect  on  January  1, 1078, 
or  which  did  not  exist  as  of  January  1.  1873, 
until  such  program  is  reviewed  and  improved 
by  the  i4>proprlate  committees  of  tbe 
Congress." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  was  very  disi^)- 
polnted  that  the  conferees  earmarked 
only  $3.2  million  for  continuation  of  Am- 
trak service  between  New  York  and 
KanssLS  City  and  Chicago  and  Florida. 
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Amtrak  officials  testified  during  the 
hearing  that  it  would  require  at  least  $10 
million  to  continue  operating  these  two 
routes  through  fiscal  year  1974. 1  would 
like  to  ask  the  floor  manager  whether  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  these 
two  routes  be  discontinued  after  the  $3.2 
mlllicm  is  expended,  which  would  be 
sometime  in  December  this  year  or  Jan- 
uary of  next  year? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  do  not 
think  that  was  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
at  all.  The  reason  for  limiting  the  fimds 
for  those  two  routes  to  $3.2  million  was, 
frankly,  to  keep  the  budget  within  what 
the  conferees  considered  to  be  reasonable 
bounds.  It  is  hoped  that  through  cost 
savings  and  Improved  revenues  that  the 
$3.2  million  will  be  sufOdent  to  operate 
these  two  routes  through  fiscal  year  1974. 
Certainly,  the  conferees  did  not  int^id  by 
their  action  that  the  two  routes  be  dis- 
continued. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  WeU,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Amtrak  Oorporatlan  hu  filed 
an  application  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  diaccmtlnue  these 
routes  and  the  ICC  will  be  conducting  a 
public  hearing  between  now  and  Decem- 
ber 2.  li^  staff  has  talked  to  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Amtrak  and  he  has  indicated  that 
with  only  $3.2  million  in  the  budget  this 
year,  Amtrak  would  feel  compelled  to 
c(mtinue  its  case  before  ICC.  It  could  be- 
come a  major  factor  In  the  case  that  the 
$3.2  million  Is  not  sufficient  to  continue 
the  lines  beyond  December  whether  or 
not  there  may  be  other  reasons  for  doing 
so.  But  again,  I  take  it  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  their  ac- 
ticm  in  providing  only  $3.2  million  become 
a  factor  in  the  decision  of  ICC  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  routes  will  be 
abandoned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. We  certainly  did  not  Intend  that 
interpretation  to  be  placed  cm  the  action 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Could  the  floor  man- 
ager tell  me  whether  one  factor  in  the 
conferees'  decision  to  limit  overall  In- 
creases in  the  Amtrak  budget  to  $9.1  mil- 
lion— above  the  $93  million  requested  in 
the  President's  budget— was  the  fact  that 
the  authorl^tlon  bill  for  Amtrak  had  not 
yet  cleared  the  House? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  point 
was  never  specifically  raised  although  I 
am  sure  it  was  In  the  back  of  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Of  course,  the  Senate 
has  acted  on  a  new  authorization  bill  for 
Amtrak  providing  $185  million  and  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  bill  which 
is  expected  to  be  acted  on  today,  If  it  is 
not  already  acted  on,  providing  for  $107 
million  with  part  of  those  ftmds  ear- 
mariced  for  continuation  of  the  New  York 
to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  to  Florida 
routes.  Should  the  $3.2  million  provided 
by  this  budget  prove  to  be  inadequate  for 
continued  operation  of  the  two  routes  in 
question,  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year, 
can  I  assume  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee would  be  prepared  to  consider 
a  supi^mental  appropriation  request 
from  Amtrak  or  from  some  Senator  like 
myself,  should  that  be  necessary. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Certainly,  the 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  would  con- 
sider such  a  request  whether  it  be  made 
by  Amtrak  or  by  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Of  course.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
House,  but  I  think  the  action  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee makes  It  clear  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  House  is  in  favctr  of  keeping  all 
routes  on  the  basic  Amtrak  system  at 
least  for  another  year.  So  I  think  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator's  Question,  yes.  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  consider  a  supide- 
mental  m>proprlatlon  request  if  the  $3.2 
million  intMded  In  this  budget  proves 
not  to  be  ade<iUAte. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  thank  the  floor 
manager  for  that.  Again.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  wholly  happy  with  the  budget 
Item  in  this  bill  but  I  take  encourage- 
ment from  the  colloquy  I  have  had  here 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Trans- 
portation A]K>roprlatloD  Suboommlttee 
and  I  would  assume  that  this  colloquy 
would  offset  any  otbo'  Interpretation 
which  might  be  put  upon  the  conferees' 
action. 

Mr.  YODNO.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportaticm  appropri- 
ations and  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Stcvsns  for  the  excellent  work  he  did 
on  this  appropriations  bill  as  acting 
chairman. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  'have 
spelled  out  what  is  in  this  bill  so  I  will 
Just  say  that  they  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  bringing  in  a  bill  that  Is  under 
last  year's  appropriations  and  Is  \mder 
the  budget  estimates.  This  refiects  a  lot 
of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  because  in  some  line 
items  we  are  over  the  budget  estimate 
where  the  Senate  and  the  House  feel  the 
highest  priorities  are,  while  we  still 
managed  to  hold  down  the  total. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me  and  certain 
other  Senators  is  some  language  that  is 
contained  in  the  "Joint  Explanatory 
Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference" concerning  filght  service  sta- 
tions. The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  a  long-range  plan  to  fully 
automate  many  filght  service  stations 
and  I  do  not  necessarily  oppose  all  of 
these  plans.  However,  they  had  planned 
to  start  now  to  close  down  up  to  30  flight 
service  stations  per  year  while  automa- 
tion would  not  come  in  until  1977,  and  I 
believe  this  would  do  a  serious  harm  to 
the  safe  use  of  our  airways  and  airports. 
The  Senate  report  on  this  bill  carried 
similar  language  to  that  in  the  confer- 
ence report  which  reads  as  fcdlows: 

The  Committee  of  Conference  directs  that 
the  FAA  not  decommission  any  existing 
Plight  Service  Stations  during  fiscal  year 
1974  untu  such  time  as  automated  sys- 
tems are  in  place  and  satlsfactorUy 
operational. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  saw 
fit  to  include  this  language  and  I  be- 
lieve this  will  mean  safer  flying,  par- 
ticularly for  general  aviation  during  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee  and 


of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee,  I  am  ideased  to 
state  that  I  believe  the  conference  report 
represents  a  serious  and  responsible  com- 
promise between  the  two  Houses  on  a 
number  of  transportation-related  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  to  the  Nation. 

In  particular.  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senat^M*  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  RoBcai  C.  Bras) .  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  is  to  be 
highly  c<Hnmended  for  shepherding  this 
criiclal  bin  through  oonference  and  so 
ably  r^iuresentins  the  viewpoint  of  this 
body  in  the  various  matters  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  House. 

One  of  these  Issues — funding  for  a 
Joint  Metro-MetroUner  station  In  New 
Carroll  ton.  Md.— is  of  great  Interest  both 
to  the  people  of  my  own  State  and  poten- 
tially thrmthout  the  Nation,  as  a  model 
for  an  ^ective.  coordinated  system  of 
suburbcm  surface  tranqwrtatkm. 

As  my  c(^eagues  will  recall.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  bad  approved  a  full  $7.1 
million  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Metrollner  portion  of  this 
Joint  station,  as  part  of  the  section  pro- 
viding grants  to  Amtrak.  m  connection 
with  this  appropriation,  the  c<»nmlttee 
report  stated  as  fcdlows: 

TtM  Oommlttee  r*oomm«ads  aa  additional 
$7.1  million  aboire  the  Budget  request  for 
Amtrak.  apeclfleaUy  aannaiked  in  the  bUl  for 
construction  of  the  Metrollner  portion  of  a 
Joint  Metro-MetroUner  station  In  New  Car- 
roUton,  Maryland.  Such  a  Joint  station,  to  b* 
located  at  or  near  the  Beltway,  will  make  it 
possible  for  all  modes  of  surface  transporta- 
tion (cars,  buses,  trains,  subways)  to  be  co- 
ordinated in  a  central  suburban  location  for 
easy  transfer  among  these  various  modes.  .  .  . 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from 
both  Amtrak  and  FRA  warmly  endorsing 
the  proposal  to  construct  the  joint  sta- 
tion, and  FRA  has  already  made  a  $360.- 
000  design  grant  for  it.  DOT,  however, 
did  not  formally  request  fimds  for  con- 
struction of  the  Metrollner's  portion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Nevertheless, 
since  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
Metro  portion  are  already  underway  and 
funded  through  WMATA,  the  committee 
believes  that  an  appropriation  for  the 
Metrollner  portion  should  be  provided  at 
this  time  in  order  to  avoid  critical  delays 
in  the  solicitation  of  bids  and  the  higher 
costs  that  would  accompany  a  staggered 
constructiMi  schedule  for  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  prc^josed  station. 

The  House  conferees,  however,  observ- 
ing that  they  were  relatively  unfamiliar 
with  the  details  of  this  proposal  and  that 
it  was  not  included  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  budget  request  for 
this  fiscal  year,  declined  to  approve  the 
full  $7.1  million  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  But  they  did  accept  at 
least  what  might  be  called  a  down  pay- 
ment for  this  project,  in  the  form  of  a 
$500,000  appropriation  which  may  be 
used  in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  cover 
start-up  costs.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
realize,  however,  that  until  an  appropria- 
tion Is  available  for  the  entire  cost  of 
construction.  It  will  be  difficult  for  Am- 
trak to  solicit  resiKmslble  bids  and  to 
proceed  In  an  orderly  way  towards  con- 
struction. 
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Therefore,  while  of  course  I  regret  that 
the  conference  committee  did  not  ap- 
prove the  full  $7.1  million  we  proposed. 
I  believe  the  funds  that  are  appropriated 
in  the  bill  represent  an  Important  vic- 
tory, in  the  form  of  a  commitment  from 
Congress  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  review  the  details  of  this  proposed 
Joint  station  and  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate level  of  funding  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,  Mr.  President — an  obser- 
vaUon  which  I  must  confess  I  find  in- 
contestible.  And  I  fully  recognize  that 
the  New  Carrollton  staticm  will  not  be 
funded  or  built  in  a  day  either.  But  every 


day  of  delay  in  p^vii^ing  this  fimding 
increases  the  ultlmate,aost  and  (^creases. 
the  chances  of  completing  construction 
of  the  Metrollner  portion  of  the  intClbh 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  Metro  service 
to  the  area. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tran^jortation  to  return  to  the 
Congress  with  a  formal  request  for  con- 
struction of  the  New  Carrollton  station 
in  its  faJl  supplemental  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  I  offer  my  own 
personal  assurances  that  as  long  as  I 
am  a  member  of  this  body.  I  will  spare  no 
effort  to  see  this  project  through  to  com- 
pletion. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 


dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendmenta  of  the  Hoiue  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  7, 
21, 28,  33.  and  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the  budget 
estimates,  the  House  and  Senate  edlow- 
ances,  and  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference for  each  item  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
ritd  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I  SUMMARY  OF  H.R.  S760 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUfiATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1973  AND  THE  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  19M 
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Appfiad  to  dabt  (tduction  (daducO 

Acquisition,  constructioii,  and  improvamanti .. 

Altaration  of  bridias 

Ratlred  pay 

Rawrvo  training. 

fiaaaarch,  davaTopmaet,  Isst,  and  avahMUM 

Ststs  boatinf  ssfrty  assistanca 


548,900,000 

-164,905 
131,550.000 
12,500.000 
76, 789. 000 
31,735,000 
17,500,000 
4,500,000 


546,370,000 

-171,994 

74,500,000 

7.000,000 

81.000.000 

25.000,000 

17,000.000 

4,500,000 


544,400,000 

-171.994 

74.500,000 

4,000.000 

81,000,000 

« Defer 

14,000,000 

3,500,000 


547,900,000 

-171,  IM 

77,250,000 

4,000,000 

81,000,000 

25.000,000 

14,000,000 

4,500,000 


545,400,000 

-171,994 

75,500,000 

4,000,000 

81,000,000 

25,000.000 

14,000.000 

3,500,000 


Total,  Cout  Guard 

Fadaral  Aviation  Administratioo 

Oparations 

8y  transfar - 

Enfinearini  and  davslopmatit 

Fadlitias  and  aquipmant  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 

Rasaarch,  an|inaar<ng,  and  davalopment  (airport  and  airway  trust  fuad). 
Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (airport  and  airway  tmat  fund): 

Airport  plannint  grants —.. 

Liquidation  o(  contract  autborization 

Obtigation  limitation 

foderal  paymant  to  tha  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 

Oparation  and  maintsnanca.  National  Capital  Airpotti 

Construction,  National  Capital  Airports 


823,309,095 


755,198.006 


721.228.006 


753.478,006 


748,228,006 


1,150, 

'(21, 

•22, 

302, 

66, 

IS, 
(100, 
(280, 
'(73, 

12. 
2. 


538.000 

523,000). 
700,000 
650,000 
000,000 

000,000 
000,000' 

000,000 
397,000 
265,000 
600,000 


1,211,250,000         1.193,500,000         1. 206, 800,  QpO         1,200,500,000 


13,750,000 

250,000,000 

70,000,000 

3.000.000  . 
(200,000,000) 
(280,000,000) 


11,500,000 

250,000.000 

55.000,000 


13.7S0,«0 

250,000,000 

86,500,000 


11,500,000 

250,000,000 

62,095,000 


(200,000.000) 
0) 


(280.000,000)         (310,000,000! 


(200,000,080) 
-|J 


(200,000,000) 
(300,000,000) 


14,800,000 
3,400,000 


14,400,000 
3,000,000 


14,400,000 
3,000,000 


14,400,000 
3,000,000 


Total,  Federal  Aviation  Administration 1,571,753,000         1,566.200,000         1,527,400,000         1.554,450,000         1. Ml, 49Si 000 


Fadaral  Hiihway  Adninistntton 


Salaries  and  expanses  (appropriation). 
(By  transfar) 


13,325.000 
(98,498.428) 


Highway  boautificatim: 

Administrativa  axpansas 

Liquidation  of  contract  authoriution 

Obligation  limitation 

Highway-ralatad  safety  grants  Oiquidalion  of  contract  autbatizatioii) 

Oblitatioa  limiUtion ' 

Rail  crossings-demonstration  proiects . 

Railroad-highway  crossings  demonstration  projects . 

Territorial  highways  (liquidatioa  of  contract  authorizatioti) 

Obliiattofl  limitttiea 

OarianGap  Highway 

Fadaral  aid  highways  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization)  (tniatfund). (4. 

RightKil-way  ravohint  fund  (liquidation  of  contract  authorimion)  (tnial  fundX 

Forest  Mghway*  QiquClation  of  contract  author teatlon) 

OUtfation  llmltotloa 

PuMk  lands  highways  (Hquidation  of  contract  authorlzaaon).„ 

OUiption  limitatioe — 


965,000 

(12,000,000' 
(40,000,000 
(12,000,000 
(95,000,000) 
2,000,000 


15,200,000 
« (106,000.000) 

1.020,000 

(35,000.000) 

(55,000,000) 

(10,000,000) 

•  (90,000,000) 

18,000,000 


14,300,000 
«  (101,900,000) 

1,000,000 

(30,000,000) 

(45,000,000) 

(7,000,000) 

•  (80,000,000) 

10,000.000 


(2,000,000)  (2. 

?4,  coo,  000)  ?4, 

15,000,000  M, 


J,  000, 000) 
4,000,000) 
5,000,000 

891,990,000) 
(35,000,000) 
(23, 000, 000) 
(20,000,000) 
<16. 000. 000) 
(12.000.000) 


2,600,000) 

4,000,000) 

,000,000 

(4,320,000,000) 

(16,000,000) 

(8,000.000) 

(16, 000, 000) 

(3, 000, 000) 

(5. 000, 000) 


(2,600,000) 
?4, 000, 000) 
15,000,000 
(4,315,900,000; 
(4,000.000 
(8.000.000 
18.000.000 
(3.000.000 
(5,000,000 


,419. 
(1* 


12,800,000 
(101,900,000) 


1,020,000 

(30,000,000) 

(55,000,000) 

(7,000.000) 

(85,000,000) 

18.000,000 

15,000.000 

(2.500,000) 

(4,000,000) 

5,000,000 

(4,315,900,000) 


12.800,000 
(101,900,000) 


1,020.000 

(30,000,000) 

(50,000,000) 

(7,000,000) 

(80,000,000) 

14.080.000 

6,000.000 

5.000.000 

(4,  SIS,  100, 000) 


(8,ooaooo) 
(iB.8oaaoo> 

(3, 000, 000) 
(R  000, 000) 


(t.  000, 000) 
(0.000,000) 

(3, 000, 000) 
(10,000,000) 


Total,  Fadaral  Highway  Admnistratioii. 


31.290,000 


64.220,000 


^Wa  ^H^B^  ^^Mf 


a,S20L<00 


31,820,000 
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COMPARATIVe  STATWEKT  OF  NEW  BUOeET  (OMIfiAnONAU  MfTIIOmTY  FM  IfTS  AND  THE  BUDQET  ESniUTES  MpO  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  Bill  F0»  1974-Coiitinwd 

{Noti:  All  Mwrti  ill  to  Mw  lom  ol  tttmMkm  vaktm  bMiiwiIm  Indllifl 


ViniM  of  bM 


Afwiqr  and  ittm 


Ntwbudfrt 

(oUiptionaO 

•utttortty, 

Ibcii  jTMr  1)73 


(1) 


Natioail  HifliMy  TraOcSaftty  Adainislntioa 
Traffic  and  Higlnny  Saftty. 


(2) 


Budi^ 

astimalat 

ofmw 

(oUiattioiMi) 

authorfty, 

tacal  yaar  1974 

(3) 


HOM* 


SaMt* 


(4) 


(5) 


raoommandaVon 


s'y  toiMfw  *^ *"•  "*■  "*         •».  M2.  OM 

Stata  and  community  h'rjhWijf  safrty  (llqukMion  of  anfrK*  airt^toliaUooK—rrr""""™!  (70,'o66,'660)        d66.'5S7 

OMiiMon  limlMion „:. i  ^95,  oqo,  ooo)        •  (90. 200,' 

Total.  National  Hiahway  TralficSafaty  Admlniitratioa 

Fadaral  Railroad  Administration 


144,632.000 

S  000, 000) 
000,000 

•(80,000,000) 


$49,757,000 


a  000, 000; 


$U,7S7,000 


,000,000 

•  («,oo«,ooo; 


I)  (9.000,000) 

I)         (100,000,000) 
I)  (80, 000. 000) 


77.185,000 


56. 882. 000 


44. 632.  000 


49. 757, 000 


44.757,000 


Office  of  Hm  Administrator,  aalarioa  and  axponaa*. 

By  transfar 

Railroad  rasaardi 

Railroad  safety 

Grantvin-aid  for  railroad  safety. 


2,83$,  000 
'(56,000) 
10.350.000 
7,000,000 


3, 200, 900 


2,900,000 


2,900^000 


2,900,000 


13,000,000 
8,000,000 


10.500.000 
7.000,000 


Hifb-speod  BXMind  transportatna  roaaarch  and  deveJopmanl. 
Grants  to  national  railroad  passenger  corporatioii. 


10.350.000 
9.400,000 
1.500,000 

23.600.000 


144.300,000 


37,500.000 


163.250.000 


52,500.000             27.100.000             17,100,000 

S'ifc^nVuSAii^.rbSirncTT..""^™?:::::::::::::::::::"     '■  "^ «»      »3.  ooo.  ooo         .  i,i„      u^  mo.  ooo 

Emerpnqr  rail  facilities  restoration  fund \  •"34.748,bbb'mi''.       1 »,  »uu,ww.; 

Total,  Federal  Railroad  Administration „ 116, 533. 000 

:'•»      -  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admiaiairation 

Admimstratlve  expenses _^_  6  542  000 

Research,  development,  and  demonstrations  and  univarsi^  maarcli  and  trainiiiV™"!"  96  250  000 
Earmarking  lancuage  for: 

Research,  development,  and  demonstrations „„. (93  250  000) 

University  research  and  training. .       (2'500'000) 

Managerial  training "'  /500'  oOO) 

Liouidation  of  contract  authorization (232  000  000) 

Obligation  limitation IIIIIIIIII      (1.  OOO!  OOO' 000) 


10,350,000 

8,900,000 

1.500,000 

20, 100, 000 

102, 100. 000 

-9,100,000 


136,750,000 


7.000.000 
63,000,000 

(60. 000. 000) 
(2. 500. 000) 

(5oaoo«S 

(380,  000. 000) 
(1. 000. 000, 000) 


5,200,000 

29,600,000 

(27. 100, 000) 

(2. 000. 000) 

(500.000) 

380. 000. 000) 

ooaooo) 


Uo! 


5.000.000 
40,800,000 

(37. 800. 000) 

(2. 500. 000) 

(500.000) 

(380. 000. 000) 

(1. 000, 000. 000) 


Total,  Urbaa  Mass  Transportation  Adoiinistration 

Saint  Lawrence  Saa\«ay  Oevelopmeot  Corperalioo 
Limitation  on  administrative  expenses „ 


5.000,000 

35,050.000 

(32. 300. 000) 

(2. 250.  OOJ) 

(500.000) 

(380,000,000) 

(985, 550, 000) 


102, 792, 000 


70, 000, 000 


34.800.000 


45.800,000 


(797,000) 


(840,000) 


(ttO.000) 


Total  title  I,  Department  of  Transpartation 2, 780, 007, 095 

TITLE  II  ^=== 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 


(saoiooo) 


40.050.000 


(820,000) 


2,712,200.006        2.456,335,006        2.671.666,006  2,601.550,006 


Salarias  and  expensas. 


7,785,000 


8.000,000 


7,975,000 


7,975,000 


7,975,000 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board 


Salaries  and  expenses... 
Payments  to  air  carrien.. 


14, 373, 000 
80.800.000 


14.767,000 
66.431.000 


14.767.000 
66.431,000 


14,767,000 
66.431.000 


14,767,000 
66.431,000 


Total,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

IntiRtata  Commarca  Commissian 


95.173.000 


81.198,000 


81.198,000 


81.198,000 


81.198.000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

rayments  on  loan  guarantees. 


■  33. 720. 000 
'12.000.000 


35.000.000 


34.750.090 


34.750.000 


34. 750. 000 


Total.  InteisMe  Commerta  Commissioa 

Tka  Panama  Canal— Canal  Zona  Goyemmaflt 


45, 72a  000 


35.000.000 


34.750.000 


34,750.000 


34,750,000 


Operating  expenses. 

Capital  outlay.- 

Limitation  en  geneval  and  edninistiativa  axpamaa 


■55.950.000 
4.500.000 

(20.556.000) 


59.361.000 

4,500.000 

(21.037.000) 


59.000.000 

3. 500. 000 

(21.037,000) 


59,000,000 
3,500,000 

(21,037,000) 


59.000.000 
3,500.000 

(21.037.000) 


Total,  the  Panama  Canal 

Washington  Mttnpolttan  Araa  Transtt  Aatttorlty 


60,450.000 


63,861.000 


62,  500, 000 


62.500.000 


62.500,000 


Federal  contribution 
Intwast  subsidy 


•131.181,000 
14.855.000 


•97,745,000 
12.728.000 


•97.745.000 
12.728.000 


•97.745,000 
12.728.000 


97,745.000 
12.728,000 


Total,  WMATA. 


136.066.000 


110.473.000 


110.473.000 


110.473.000 


110.473.000 


Commission  on  Highway  BeautMcaUon 


•250. 000 


345.444.000 


Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  title  II.  related  agencies 

SUMMARY  RECAPITULATION 

TolM,  titles  I  and  II,  new  budget  (obligatioaaO  authority 

CoMisiingof:  ===^=== 

Appropriations: 

nS!ifw.::::::::::::::::::::~::: (ui.ui.ooo) 


298.532.000 


296.896.000 


296,896,000 


296,896.000 


3,125,451.095        3.010,732,006        2,753.231.006       2.968.451,006        2.898,446.006 


(2. 920. 372, 006) 

lta«or.mia:  ' * (90.360.000) 

Approprlatioas  to  liquidate  contract  authorttatlon r5  393  990  OOOt     /5  075  157  0001 

ApfropriatioAfor  Mt  reduction ..Ii:""  "I  H *        nu  905?     ^  '      /  74  SSi 

Redsion  of  unabiisMwi  balance ^"I"I""II:!"::"::"":  ■!:::::::::::::: :^        ("4.994) 


(2,662,871,006) 
(90,  360,  000) 

(5,050.500,000) 
(174,  994) 


(2,878,091.006) 
(90,  360. 000) 


(5,046,400.000 

(171,994 

(-9,100.000: 


l! 


(2,808,086  006) 
(90. 360  000) 


046, 400  000) 
(171.994) 


°^*"*'*°^ (8.519,606.000)     (8.086.061.000)     (7.803.903,000)     (8.005,923.000)     (7.945.018,000) 


1  '"«***•»  '"."*'•  »f?''<«<' '"  2d  supplemaiiUI  appropriation,  PwMk  Uw  9J-50. 
:  Amount  not  wnsidered  due  to  lack  of  lagisMive  aiithoriution:  eacMed  from 


legislative  aiithoriution;  eacMed  from  lotalSL 
mine  systems, 
y-related  safety  n 
Highway  related  safety  grants^'  and  State  and  community  highway 


»  Includes  $3,500,000  for  passenger  screening  sy«ems. 

.  S'^f**  •?."»"'i*«rative  cosu  of  highway-related  safety  grants  propam 
•  Indodes  obligations  for  "uiahiimw  .mi,t.A  ..<.<„  ^.JJf-  .^  'S,X.  .. 
i  f«t>. 


•  EKiudea  $36,063,000  which  is  not  authorized. 
'  Plus  Interest  to  the  date  of  payment 

•  Advance  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

•  Includes  $90,360,000  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAOE  LAW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Belrae,  president  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
complete  action  on  the  minimum  wstge 
law  prior  to  the  August  recess  and  urging 
that  such  enactment  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  for  signature  "11  In  youi 
Judgment"  the  President  would  sign 
that  measure  into  law  during  the  recess. 

I  have  no  assurance  from  the  White 
House  that  IT  the  minimum  wage  law 
were  forwarded  to  the  President  he 
would  sign  it  into  law.  On  the  contrary. 
I  have  received  significant  indications 
and  signals  from  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  that  the  possibility 
is  great  that  the  President  will  not  sign 
the  bill. 

I  have  also  received  signals  and  indica- 
tions, very  strong  ones,  from  the  White 
House  to  that  effect,  although  not  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  and  because  of 
these  indications  and  lack  of  assurances 
that  the  minimum  wage  bill  will  not  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  until  later  In 
the  recess  so  that  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  veto  the  bill — which  I 
sincerely  hope  he  will  not — he  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  state  clearly 
his  reasons  for  such  a  veto  In  the  veto 
message  and  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try will  then  be  permitted  a  clear  choice 
of  action.  The  so-called  "pocket  veto" 
which  otherwise  would  be  available  does 
not  afford  that  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  ths  Record  the 
telegram    that    I    received    from    Mr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro, 
as  follows: 

TEI.XGBA1C 

AxTOirsT  1.  1973. 

MiKX   MANBrXXLD, 

IJJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

If.  in  your  Judgment,  oonslderation  of  the 
conference  report  on  minimum  wage  by  the 
Senate  before  the  congressional  recess  will 
result  in  immediate  passage  of  the  legislation 
and  the  President's  signing  it  li^to  public 
law  then  I  tirge  you  to  bring  the  leglsUtlon 
to  the  floor  for  current  action.  The  660.000 
men  and  women  whom  CWA  represent  in 
ooUectlve  bargaining,  seek  enactment  of  a 
minimum  wage  law  this  year  that  wotild 
permit  every  working  American  to  earn  a 
■alary  that  allows  him  the  opportunity  to 
provide  for  himself  and  his  Camlty  1b  the 
face  of  qMnOlng  prices.  Interest  raitae,  and 
rents. 

JosKPR  A.  BKixm, 
PresUent, 
Communications  Workers  of  America. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore,  or  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  during  the  adjcumment  of 
the  Senate  with  the  exception  of  Hit. 

OXa. 176a— Part  M 


7935.  the  minimum  wage  bill;  and  that 
with  respect  to  H.R.  7935,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore  or  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  H.R.  7935  on  or  after  Au- 
gust 25,  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.    . 


SENATE    LEGISLATIVE    ACL'lWi'i'Y 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bfr.  President,  as  we 
near  adjournment  prior  to  the  August 
recess,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  progress  so  far  in  the  93d 
Congress. 

In  January,  the  Democratic  conference 
set  as  one  of  Its  goals  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation which  came  close  to  enactment 
into  law  during  the  92d  Congress,  but 
which  fell  short  because  of  pocket  vetoes, 
disagreement  in  Senate-House  confer- 
ence, or  failure  to  pass  one  of  the  two 
legislative  bodies.  It  was  felt  that  such 
legislation  which  had  already  been 
worked  on  extensively  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  should  be  given  priority.  Of 
the  12  items  in  the  first  category  of  pri- 
ority legislation — those  measures  pocket 
vetoed  last  year  after  adjournment  of 
Congress  sine  die — four  have  now  become 
public  law.  Th^e  measures  are  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act.  the 
Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Act,  the  National  Cemeteries  Act, 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  Pour  other  bills  in  this 
category  have  also  passed  the  Senate. 
One  of  these  four.  vocati(»ial  rehabilita- 
tion, was  passed  for  the  third  time  in  the 
face  of  White  House  resistance  and  Is 
presently  in  conference.  Only  four  bills 
subjected  to  pocket  veto  last  year  have 
not  yet  passed  the  Senate  this  year.  The 
only  major  item  in  this  category  is  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  which 
should  reach  the  Senate  floor  in  mid- 
September  and  be  acted  on  quickly. 

Of  measures  of  major  consequence 
which  died  in  Senate-House  conference 
in  1972,  all  four  have  been  repassed  by 
the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  war  power, 
antiaircraft  hijacking.  Federal  aid  high- 
way, and  minimum  wage  bUls.  The  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  bill  and  the  minimum 
wage  bill  have  today  been  cleared  for  the 
President. 

Of  six  bills  which  passed  only  the  Sen- 
ate in  1972,  four  have  passed  the  Senate 
this  year. 

I  cubmlt  a  list  of  the  priority  legisla- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred.  It  will  be 
noted  that  of  the  22  Senate-passed  meas- 
ures of  the  92d  Congress  which  were  not 
enacted,  16,  or  more  than  72  percent, 
have  already  been  reDassed  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  1973. 

I  also  Insert  for  the  Record  a  status 
report  on  the  measures  of  interest  to  the 
administration,  as  supplied  to  the  Soiate 
by  the  minority  leader  last  week.  It  will 
be  noted  from  this  list  that  the  Senate 
has  already  passed  over  45  percent  of 
theee  bUls. 

Other  Soiate-passed  legislation  of 
special  mention,  which  are  not  on  either 
of  the  two  lists,  include  legislation  for  a 
social  security  benefit  Increase,  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  a  new  farm  program, 
and  termination  on  August  15— of  U.S. 


combat  activity  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
CamtXKlia. 

When  this  list  is  added  to  the  repassed 
measures  Euid  those  of  interest  to  the  ad- 
ministration, the  total  output  of  legisla- 
tion for  7  months  of  work  represents  an 
imusual  achievement.  It  is  a  constructive 
record  which  derives  from  the  hard  work 
and  cooperation  of  all  members.  Demo- 
crats and  RepublicEUis  alike.  My  special 
thanks  go  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Scott,  who  Is  a  great  Republi- 
can and  still  greater  Senator.  I  would 
also  note  the  special  and  outstanding 
contributions  of  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  his  counterpart  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  Mr.  GRirriN.  They  have  spent 
many  hours — in  dedicated  labor  on  the 
floor  and  have  facilitated  greatly  the  flow 
of  work.  Additional  thanks  go  to  commit- 
tee chairmen  who  have  done  an  out- 
standing Job  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  performed  with  dili- 
gence and  In  mutual  accommodatltm. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
more  detailed  report  on  Senate  legisla- 
tive activity  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LEdSLATioN  Lift  Ovzr  Fboic  93o  Concrkss — 
CuKRENT  1973  Status 

POCKET  VrroED  IM   1972:    (IS) 

1.  'Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act — 
Public  Law  93-44. 

2.  'National  Cemeteries — Public  Law 
93-«3. 

3.  'Older  Americans  Act — Public  Law 
93-29. 

4.  'Public  Works  and  Economic  Devek^- 
ment — Public  Law  9^-46. 

6.  tNatlonal  Institute  on  Aging — S.  776 
passed  Senate  7/9/73. 

6.  tVeterans  Medical  Care — S.  69 — Sent  to 
President  on  July  23. 

7.  tVocstlonal  RehabUltation — S.  7  was 
vetoed.  H.R.  8070  in  conference. 

8.  tRlver  and  Harbors.  Flood  Control — 
S.  606  passed  Senate  2/1/73. 

9.  Labor-HEW  Approprlatlcms — H.R. 
8877 — Subcommittee  mark-up  on  Septem- 
ber 11. 

10.  Environmental  Data  Centers — 8. 1866^ 
Hearings  held. 

11.  Mining  and  Mmermls  Policy  Amend- 
ments— S.  263  is  pending  in  c(»nmlttee. 

IS.  Deputy  tJJB.  Marshala  Pay — B.  1129— 
pending  in  committee. 

DIED   IM   SEITATE-HOTTBS   COimKBXtX  IK 
1*72:    (4) 

1.  tAnti-Aircraft  Hijacking — S.  39  passed 
Senate  2/22/73. 

2.  tHighway  sm— S.  802 — Cleared  fcM- 
President  on  August  3. 

3.  tMinlmimi  Wage— HJt.  7936— clefued 
for  President  on  Aug.  3. 

4.  tWar  PowetB  Act — H.J.  Re*.  643 — ^In 
Conference. 

PASSED  SENATE  Oin.T  Ilf   107*:     (6) 

1.  tPaIr  Credit  BUUng— 8.  2101— po wed 
Senate  7/23/73. 

2.  tLand  Use  Policy— B.  368— iMkand  Sen- 
ate 6/3/78. 

3.  tHecJtli  Maintenance  CrganlKatloiis — 
8.  14 — passed  Senate  6/16/73. 

4.  tViotims  of  Crime — 8.  800 — pwwwrl  Sen- 
ate 4/8/73. 

6.  Consumer  Product  Warrantlee — 8.  866 
on  Senate  Calendar. 


'Have  become  public  law  In  1873. 
tHave  passed  the  Senate  In  10-7^. 
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6.  Comprebenslve  Housing — S.  2188— 
Hearings  In  progress  with  mark-up  In  Sep- 
tember (Administration  propoaals  not  due 
tU  mid  September). 

PASSXD  HOUaX  OlfLT  IN  l»fS:    (9) 

1.  strip  Mining  Controls — 8.  436— Bzecu- 
tlye  mark-up  In  progress. 

a.  Consumer  Protection  Agency — S.  707 — 
Held  hearings;  more  scheduled  In  field. 

KEPOBTXD  TO  SKNATK  FLOOB  TS  IVtf.    (S)         , 

1.  No  rault  Insurance — 3.  364 — Ordered  re- 
ported. 

2.  Pension  Reform — S.  4  on  Senate 
Calendar. 

SENATS  ACTION  ON  LBGXBLATIQN  OP  INTXBKST  TO 
THK  AOUINISTKATION 

•1.  Manpower  Training — 8.  1559  P/S  July 
24. 

t*2.  LEAA — KB,.  8162  Cleared  for  Presi- 
dent August  2. 

3.  Better  Oommunltles— 8.  1743  hearings 
In  progress. 

4.  Better  Schools— 8.  1819  (S.  1639)  hear- 
ln0i  In  progress. 

5.  Bicentennial  Reorganization — Hit.  7446 
P/H:  Senate  hearings  complete. 

•e.  Election  Reform  Commission — BJ.  Res. 
110  P/S  July  30. 

7.  DENR^-S.  2135  hearings  In  progress. 

8.  Legal  Services  Corporation — (amend- 
ment to  8.  1816)  markup  In  early  September. 

9.  Oas  Deregulation — S.  2048  tentative 
hearings  In  fall. 

•10.  Alaska  Pipeline— 8.  1061  P/S  July  17. 
P/H  amended  August  2. 

11.  Deep  Water  Ports — 8.  1761  bearings  In 
progress. 

12.  Trade  Reform— HJl.  6767— House  Com- 
mittee Executive  markup  in  progress. 

13.  Export  Administration — 8.  2053  hear- 
ings held. 

14.  Foreign  Assistance — 8.  2026  ordered 
reported  by  September  16. 

16.  Pensions — S.  4  (S.  1657)  on  Senate 
calendar. 

16.  Heroin  Trafficking  Act — 8.  1300  pend- 
ing In  committee;  some  provisions  In  S.  800 
which  P/S  AprU  3. 

17.  Capital  Pimlshment — 8.  1401  hearings 
complete.  Rept.  late  September. 

18.  Criminal  Code  Reform — S.  1400  hear- 
ings In  progress. 

19.  Stockpile  Disposal — 8.  1849  no  hearings 
planned. 

20.  Reorganization  Authority  Extension^ 
S.  2003  no  bearings  yet. 

•21.  CIEP  Authority — 8.  1636  conference 
report  adopted  by  House  August  3. 

•22.  Unemployment  Compensation — pro- 
vision In  Public  Debt  Public  Law  93-63. 

•23.  Flood  Disaster — 8.  806  P/8  February  1. 

•24.  TOzle  Substances — 8.  426  In  confer- 
ence. 

•25.  Safe  Drinking  Water— 8. 433  P/S  June 
32. 

•26.  Vocational  RehabUltation- RJl.  8070 
In  conference. 

•27.  Health  Maintenance  Organization — 
8.  14  P/S  May  15. 

•38.  Northeast  Railroad— S.  3060  P/S  July 
27. 

•39.  Federal  Aid  Highways-^.  502  cleared 
for  President  on  Aug.  3. 

•30.  Urban  Mass  Transit — Contained  In 
conference  report  on  8.  603  which  was  cleared 
for  President  on  Aug.  3. 

•31.  Par  Value — HJl.  6912  conference  re- 
port filed. 

32.  FOW  Tai  Relief— HJt.  8314— Reported 
In  Hoiise  July  24. 

S3.  Tax  Reform — ^House  has  finished  hear- 
ings. 

•34.  Ftam  BUI— B.  1888  Cleared  for  Presi- 
dent on  Aug.  3. 

36.  Surface  Mining — S.  426  Executive 
markup  In  progress. 


•Passed  Senate 


SKNATS  LXOISLATIVI  ACTlflTI 

(93d  Congreas,  1st  Session) 

(By  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee). 

August  3. 1973 

Days  In  Session 117 

Hours  In  Seasloo 667:16 

Total  Measures  Paaaed 412 

Public  Laws 82 

Treaties    9 

Confirmations 87,636 

Record  Votes 362 

Symbols:  P/H — Passed  House;  P/S — Passed 
Senate:  •Vetoed  1973;  (W)— passed  by  voice 
vote;  numbers  In  parentheses  Indicate  num- 
ber of  record  vote  on  passage  or  reconsidera- 
tion. 

AGRICTTI.Ttm 

Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  and 
extends.  In  general,  the  preeent  farm  pro- 
gram, with  the  following  and  other  pro- 
visions. 

Target  prices:  Bstabllsbes  for  the  1974 
through  1077  crops  a  new  "target  price" 
method  of  price-support  payments  for  wheat, 
feed  grains  (com,  grain  sorghums,  and.  If 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire, 
barley),  and  cotton  on  all  allotted  acres 
using  an  established  price,  which  Is  also  the 
"target  price"  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
program,  and  results  in  a  target  price  of 
83.06  per  bushel  for  wheat,  $1.38  per  btishel 
for  corn  (with  reasonable  rates  to  be  set  tar 
grain  sorghums,  and  If  designated,  barley.  In 
relation  to  the  rate  for  com),  and  38  cents 
per  pound  for  cotton  for  the  1974  and  1976 
crops,  with  future  target  prices  to  be  set  by 
evaluating  an  established  price  in  subsequent 
years  and  increasing  or  decreasing  it  to  re- 
flect changes  in  prices  paid  as  shown  by  an 
Index  of  production  costs  (production  Items, 
interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates)  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
provides  under  this  method  of  payment,  that 
a  producer  will  receive  a  payment  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  target  price  and 
the  average  price  received  by  farmers  the 
first  6  months  of  the  marketing  year  or  the 
loan  level,  with  no  payment  to  the  producer 
If  market  prices  are  higher  than  or  equal 
the  target  price.  Instead  of,  as  at  present, 
for  wheat,  pajrments  on  the  domestic  allot- 
ment only,  and  not  on  the  export  allotment, 
of  the  difference  between  the  average  mar- 
ket price  for  the  first  5  months  of  the  mar- 
keting year  and  100  percent  of  parity,  but 
not  less  than  78  percent  of  parity;  for  com, 
payment  of  the  difference  between  such 
average  market  price  and  the  greater  of  $1.86 
per  bushel  mr  70  percent  of  parity,  with  a 
guarantee  of  100  percent  of  parity  on  one- 
half  the  domestic  allotment;  for  cotton,  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  between  such  average 
market  price  and  35  cents  per  pound  or  65 
percent  of  parity  adjusted  according  to  the 
national  base  acreage  allotment,  including 
a  minimum  payment  of  15  cents  per  pound 
whatever  the  market  price; 

Ot?ier  provisiona 

Changes  the  present  655.000  per  crop  limi- 
tation on  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  to 
•20,000  per  farmer  applicable  to  Income 
supplement  payments  only; 

Suspends  the  wheat  marketing  oertifloata 
collections  from  processors  on  July  1,  1973; 
extends  the  suspension  of  wheat  marketing 
quotas  through  1977;  pitwldes  for  payments 
to  farmen  In  the  case  of  a  natural  disaster 
or  other  circumstances  beyond  a  farmer's 
control  tiukt  prevent  the  planting  or  biirvest- 
Ing  of  crops;  provides  for  a  coet-shartng  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  the  boll  weevil  or  other 
major  cotton  insect; 

Continues  the  dairy  Indemnity  program; 
Increases  the  minimum  dairy  support  price 
on  manufactured  milk  to  80  percent  of 
parity  for  the  balance  of  this  marketing  year 


and  for  the  next  marketing  year,  which  ends 
March  31,  1975; 

Continues  the  wool  program;  provides  for- 
estry Incentives  for  small  farmer  forest 
owners;  extends  and  expands  the  food  stamp 
program; 

Provides,  regarding  the  rural  environmen- 
tal conservation  prognun,  a  permanent  re- 
quirement for  3,  6,  10  and  25  year  contracts, 
and  perpetual  easements  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  niral  environmental  assist- 
ance program  (REAP).  Oreat  Plains,  and 
water  bank  programs;  provides  60  percent 
cost-sharing  tor  rural  fliefigbtlng  equip- 
ment; 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  establish  a  disaster  reserve  of  Inven- 
tories not  to  exceed  76  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  for  alle- 
viating distress  ca\ised  by  a  natural  disaster; 
provides  that  the  President  shall  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  In  the  maximum  price 
which  may  be  charged  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Executive  Order  11723,  dated  June  13, 
1973,  or  subsequent  order,  for  any  agricul- 
tural products  (at  any  point  In  the  distribu- 
tion chain)  as  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture certifies  to  the  President  that  the 
supply  of  the  product  will  be  reduced  to 
unacceptably  low  levels  as  a  result  of  any 
price  control  or  freese  order  or  regulation 
and  that  alternative  means  are  not 
available; 

And   contains   other   provisions.   8.    1888. 
(181)    Public  Law  93— Approved  1978. 
Centua  of  agriculture 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  submit,  within  80  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  resolution,  an  estimate  of 
funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  statutory 
mandate  for  conducting  a  census  of  agri- 
culture in  1974;  requires  that  funds  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  appropriated  for  planning 
the  1974  census  shall  be  utilized  for  such  pur- 
pose; and  directs  the  Secretary  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  insure  that  the  data  ac- 
quired from  the  1974  census  be  made  public 
through  appropriate  publication  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  the  taking  of  such  cen- 
sus. 8J.  Res.  96  P/8  June  22,  1973.  (W) 
Emergency  tolMcco  allotment  tranafer 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments across  county  lines  In  1973  in  12 
named  counties  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina if  he  finds  that  one  of  the  counties  has 
suffered  an  overall  loss  of  10  percent  or 
more  in  the  number  of  acres  of  tobacco 
planted  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster  and 
that  the  lease  will  not  Impair  the  program 
and  provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
shall  apply  only  to  those  farms  which  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  30  percent  or  more  In 
the  mimber  of  acres  of  tobacco  planted,  in 
which  case  the  transfsr  would  have  to  be 
to  a  farm  in  tb*  same  or  a  nearby  county 
within  the  State  having  an  allotment  for 
the  same  kind  of  tobacco.  HJt.  9173.  Public 
Law  93-80,  approved  August  1,  1973.  (W) 
Feed  grain  set-aside  program 

Increases  the  payment  rate  for  option  B 
participants  in  the  feed  grain  program  to 
assure  option  B  participants  the  same  parity 
guarantees  which  option  A  participants  now 
have.  8.  1572.  P/S  April  18,  1973.  (W) 
Forest  service  personnel  level 

Requires  that  the  number  of  pernianent. 
full-time  Forest  Service  employees  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  be 
maintained  at  not  less  than  460  above  the 
Jane  30.  1973  ceiling  of  20,404  permanent, 
full-time  personnel.  S.J.  Res.'  184.  P/8  July 
20.  1978.  (W) 

ItUUan  River  grapefruit  promotion 

Permits  marketing  orders  for  Florida  In- 
dian River  grapefruit  to  provide  for  credlt- 
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Ing  a  handler's  direct  market  promotion  ex- 
penditures against  his  assessment  for  market 
promotion  expenses  under  the  order.  8.  1946. 
P/S  June  28, 1973.  (W) 
Heat  and  poultry  inspection  amendments 

Amends  the  Federal  Meat  Inq>ectlon  Act 
and  the  Poultry  Products  Insi>ection  Act  to 
increase  (beginning  fiscal  year  1974)  the 
maximum  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  any  State  meat  or  poultry  inspection  sys- 
tem from  50  to  80  percent,  and  provides  that 
the  total  cost  of  any  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  meat  or  poultry  inspection  pur- 
poses to  be  contributed  under  the  Talmadge- 
Alken  Act  (Public  Law  87-718)  shall  be  equal 
to  the  highest  percentage  contributed  to  any 
State  under  either  of  these  acts.  8.  1021. 
P/S  April  2,  1973  (73) 

Rabbit  meat  iTispection 

Makes  rabbit  meat  inspection  mandatory, 
at  Federal  cost,  by  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
rabbits  and  rabbit  products,  and  sets  the 
effective  date  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
at  July  1,  1973.  8.  43.  P/S  February  31, 
1973.   (W) 

Rice  allotment  transfer 

Permits  rice  growers  who  are  unable  to 
plant  part  or  all  of  their  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments in  1973  because  of  fiood  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster  to  transfer  their  allotments  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  or  adjoining  coun- 
ty. HJl.  6883.  Public  Law  93-27,  approved 
i^ril  27,  1973.  (W) 

Aural  electric  and  telephone  loans 

Amends  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  a  revised  pro- 
gram for  rural  electric  and  telephone  loans; 
creates  a  revolving  fund  with  unlimited  bor- 
rowing authority,  for  the  making  of  Instired 
niral  electric  and  telephone  loans;  provides 
that  such  insured  loans  will  bear  Interest  at 
five  percent  to  two  percent,  with  two  percent 
loans  to  be  available  only  If  the  borrower  (a) 
has  an  average  subscriber  density  of  two  or 
fewer  per  mile;  or  (b)  has  an  average  gross 
revenue  of  at  least  $460  below  the  average 
(for  electric  borrowers)  or  $300  below  the 
average  (for  telephone  borrowers);  or,  if  the 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  in  bis  sole  discretion,  finds 
that  (c)  the  borrower  has  experienced  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  or  severe  hardship; 
or  (d)  cannot  produce  net  Income  before 
Interest  of  at  least  160  percent  of  its  total 
interest  requirements  and  still  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  act;  or  (e)  cannot  without 
an  excessive  rate  Increase  provide  service  con- 
sistent with  the  act;  authorizes  the  guaran- 
tee of  rural  electric  and  telephone  loans  made 
by  other  lenders  with  Interest  at  rates  agreed 
upon  by  borrowers  and  lenders;  requires 
loans  made  for  rural  electric  and  telephone 
facilities  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  be  refinanced 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  at 
the  request  of  the  borrower;  provides  that 
financial  transactions  of  the  Fund  in  Interim 
notes  and  insured  obligations  (section  304), 
insured  loans  and  advances  (section  305(a) ) , 
and  guaranteed  locms  (section  306)  are  not 
to  be  Included  In  the  tota^  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  limitation  Imposed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) of  the  United  States;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  394,  Public  Law  98-32, 
approved  May  11, 1973.  (20,118) 
Rural  envtronmental  assistance — REAP — and 
loater  bank  programs 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1) 
to  make  payments  under  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  (REAP)  in  the 
full  amount  appropriated  therefor,  and  (2> 
to  enter  Into  agreements  under  the  water 
bank  program  to  the  full  extent  permitted 
by  available  appropriations  therefor.  H.R. 
2107.  P/H  February  7,  1978;  P/8  amended 
March  1.  1973;  In  Conference.  (26) 


Rural  vaater  and  waste  disposal  grant 
program 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  in  the  ftill  amounts  appn^ri- 
ated  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
water  and  waste  disposal  grant  program 
which  was  terminated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  effective  January  1,  1973.  HJt. 
8298.  Vetoed  April  6,  1973.  House  sustained 
veto  Aftrtl  10, 1973.  (66) 

Wheat  referendum 

Permits  the  wheat  marketing  quota  refer- 
endum with  respect  to  the  national  market- 
ing quota  for  the  1974  crop  (which,  since  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  extends  only  to  the 

1973  crop,  otherwise  would  be  required  to  be 
held  no  later  than  Augtist  1,  1973,  for  the 

1974  crop)  to  be  deferred  until  the  earlier  of 
October  16,  1974,  or  30  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  1st  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, thereby  permitting  Congress  a  fiirther 
opportunity  to  develop  new  legislation. 
S.  1938.  Public  Law  93-68,  approved  July  10. 
1973.  (W) 

Woodsy  Owl 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  and  collect  use  or  royalty  fees  for 
the  manufacture,  reproduction,  or  use  of  the 
character  and  name,  "Woodsy  Owl,"  and  the 
associated  slogan  "Olve  a  Hoot,  Dont  Pol- 
lute," originated  by  the  FortBt  Service;  pro- 
tects Federal  use  of  the  "Woodsy  Owl" 
character  by  prohibiting  the  knowing  manu- 
facture, reproduction,  or  use  of  the  Woodsy 
Owl  character,  facsimile,  name,  or  slogan,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  imposes  a  fine  of  $250,  or  6  months  im- 
prisonment, or  both  for  unauthorized  use. 
S.  1666.  P/S  June  14. 1973.  ( W) 

APPEOPKIATXONS 1 STS 

Further  continuing  appropriations,  1973 

Extends  the  existing  continuing  resolution 
(Public  Law  92-334)  from  February  28.  1973, 
to  June  30,  1973,  at  the  annual  funding  level, 
to  provide  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  activities  covered  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropriation 
Act,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  neither  of  which  have 
yet  been  enacted,  and  authorizes  $6,224,000 
for  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission;  requires  the  President  to  sub- 
mit periodic  reports  on  impoundments  to 
Congress;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.J.  Ree.  345.  Public  I«w  93-9,  approved 
March  8,  1973.  ( W) 
Second  supplemental  appropriations,  1973 

Makes  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  in  the 
amount  of  $3,362,845,379  for  the  following: 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection:  Defense:  District  of  Columbia: 
Foreign  Operations;  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Space,  Science,  and  Veterans';  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies;  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  Legislative; 
Public  Works;  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary;  Transportation;  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government;  and 
Claims  and  Judgments;  prohibits  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  in  this  act 
to  aid  or  assist  In  the  reconstruction  of  North 
Vietnam:  provides  that  no  funds  may  be 
transferred  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  under  the  authority  of  section  735 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1073,  to  support  directly  or  Indirectly 
U.S.  combat  activities  In,  over  or  from  off  the 
shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos  by 
U.S.  forces;  and  provides  that  "none  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  under  this  Act 
or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other 
Act  may  be  expanded  to  support  directly  or 
Indirectly  combat  activities  in,  over  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos 
by  U.S.  forces;"  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
appropriation  contained  In  this  or  any  other 


act  for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  for 
the  preparation,  distribution,  or  use  of  any 
kit,  pamphlet,  booklet,  publication,  radio, 
television,  or  film  presentation  designed  to 
support  or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress  except  in  presentation  to  the 
Congress  Itself;  and  contains  ot^er  provi- 
sions. H.R.  7447.  Vetoed  June  27,  1973.  House 
susUlned  veto  June  27,  1973.  (166J18) 

Contains  identical  sums  and  provisions  for 
the  various  items  of  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  as  in  the  vetoed  bUl;  pn-ovides 
that  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  act  shaU 
be  expended  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (North  Vietnam);   provides  that  none 
of  the  funds  herein  iq>propri»ted  under  this 
act  may  be  expended  to  support  directly  or 
indirectly  combat  activities  in  or  over  Cam- 
bodia. Laos,  North  and  South  Vietnam  or  oB 
the  ahores  of   Cambodia,   Laos,   North   and 
South  Vietnam  by  United  States  forces,  and 
after  August  15,  1973,  no  other  funds  here- 
tofore appropriated  under  any  other  act  may 
be  expended  for  such  purpose:  and  contains 
other  provisions.  HJt.  9065.  Public  Law  93-60, 
approved  July  1, 1973.  (364) 
Urgent  supplemental  appropriations,  1973 
Appr(^>rtates     $1,368,600,000     for    supple- 
mental fippropriatlons  for  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  Civil   Aeronautics  Board,   the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare,   and   the   General 
Services  Administration,  of  which  $122.1  mil- 
lion is  for  the  basic  educatloiuil  opportunity 
grant  program,  $210.3  million  for  the  si4>plie- 
mental  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram, $270.2  million  for  the  college  woik- 
study  program,  and  $260.4  for  the  direct  stu- 
dent loan  program  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  provides 
additional   funding  for  fiscal   year   1973  to 
schools  in  Federally  impacted  areas.  HJ.  Res. 
496.  Public  Law  93-26,  approved  April  26, 
1973.  (100) 
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Agricultural-environmental    and    consumt^ 
protection,  1974 

Appropriates  a  total  of  $10,176,926,600  ot 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1974  of  which  $6,258,708,500  is  for  agricul- 
tural programs,  $412322,000  for  rural  de- 
velopment programs,  $1,116,346,000  for  en- 
vironmental programs,  and  $3,390,150,000  for 
oonsiuner  programs.  H.R.  8619.  P/H  June 
15,  1973;  P/S  amended  June  28.  1978.  (348) 
Continuing  appropriations,  1974 

Makes  oon';lnulng  appropriations  to  avoid 
interruption  af  continuing  government  func- 
tions until:  (a)  the  enactment  into  law  of 
an  appropriation  for  any  project  or  activity 
provided  for  in  this  joint  resolution;  or  (b) 
enactment  of  the  af^Ilcable  appropriation 
act  by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity;  or  (c)  te>tember 
30,  1973,  whichever  first  occurs;  provides 
that  new  obligatlon&l  authority  under  the 
act  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  exceed  an 
annual  rate  of  13.3  billion,  and  shall  not  be 
funded  at  a  rate  exceeding  one  quarter  of 
such  annual  rate;  provides  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  on  or 
after  August  15,  1973,  no  funds  herein  or 
heretofore  ^proprlated  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  finance  directly  or  indl^ctly 
oombat  activities  by  United  States  military 
forces  In  or  over  or  from  off  the  shor^  of 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos  or  < 
bodla;  proyides  that,  unless  speclflcallj 
thorlzed  by  Congress,  none  of  the 
herein  appropriated  under  this  joint  rescriu- 
tlon  or  heretofore  appropriated  under  any 
other  act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  In  the  reconstruction  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (North  Vietnam):  and  contains 
other  provisions,  H.J.  Ree.  636.  Public  Law 
93-53,  approved  July  1, 1973.  (353) 
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District  oj  coivimwa 
Appropriates  for  the  District  of  ColTimbla 
a  totel  of  M17,717.000  In  Federal  funds  of 
wlilcb  1187,460,000  represents  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District,  and  $955,731,200  In 
District  of  Columbia  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  HJl.  8668.  (302)  Public  Law  93-,  ap- 
proved 1973. 

Housinq  and  Vr}>an  Development,  Space, 
Science,  Veterans,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent agencies,  1974 

Appropriates  $19,118,373,063  In  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Space,  Science,  Veterans,  and 
certain  other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices. H.R.  8835.  P/H  June  32,  1973;  P/8 
amended  Jime  30,  1973;  House  agreed  to 
conference  report  August  1,  1973.  (W) 
Interior  and  related  agencies 
Appropriates  $2,679,973,700  In  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  including  the  tT.S.  Forest  Service. 
H^.  8917.  P/H  June  27,  1973;  P/8  amended 
August  1.  1973;  In  conference.  (350) 
Legislative  branch 
Appropriates  a  total  of  $640,558,952  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year  1974  In- 
cluding $91,013,353  for  the  Senate;  $145,- 
021.350  for  the  House  of  Representatives; 
$36,143,499  for  Joint  Items  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress;  $3,980,000  for  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment;  $63,348,400  for  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  of  which  $18  million  1b 
Included  to  enable  the  architect  to  restore 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  without  change 
of  location  or  change  to  the  present  archi- 
tectural appearance;  $860,200  for  the  Botanic 
Garden;  $82,371,150  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; $112,471,000  for  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office;  $103,850,000  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office;  and  $1,500,000  for  the 
Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board.  HJl.  6691. 
P/H  April  18.  1973;  P/8  amended  July  19. 
1973;  In  conference.  (300) 
Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  Develop- 
ment and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Appropriates  $4,749,403,000  In  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  De- 
velopment, Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel(^- 
ment  Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commiaslon,  and  related  Inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions.  HJl.  8947. 
Public  Law  93-        ,  approved  i»73 

(306) 

Transportation  and  related  agencies 
Appropriates  $2,898,466,006  In  new  budget 
obllgatlonal  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  In- 
cluding: the  Coast  Guard;  Federal  Aviation, 
Federal  Highway,  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety,  Federal  RaUroad.  and  Ufban  Mass 
TTansportatl on  Administrations;  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corjioratlon; 
and  for  related  agencies :  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Bo^rd,  Interstate  Commerce  Comml88lon, 
Panama  Canal,  and  $90  million  advance  mp- 
proprlatlons  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority. HJl.  8760.  Public  Law  »»-  "  , 
i4>proved  1973. 

CONGKKSS 

Bridget  message,  economic  report,  and 
impounded  funds 

Extends  to  January  29,  1973.  the  time  for 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974;  extends  to  Janu- 


ary 31.  1973,  the  time  for  transmittal  of 
the  economic  report;  extends  the  time  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  file  Its 
report  on  the  President's  economic  report 
not  later  than  March  10.  1973;  and  requires 
the  President  to  transmit  to  C<HigTess  by 
February  10.  1973.  a  report  with  respect  to 
all  fimds  Impounded  from  October  27,  1972, 
and  before  January  29. 1973.  and  from  July  1, 
1972,  and  before  October  27, 1972.  HJ.  Res.  1. 
Public  Law  93-1,  approved  January  19,  1973. 
(W) 

Committee  meetings — rule  XXV 
Amends  Senate  rule  XXV  to  provide  that 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  bioslness  of 
each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  during  closed 
sessions  for  marking  up  bills,  for  voting,  or 
when  the  committee  by  majority  vote  orders 
a  closed  session:  Provided  that  any  such 
closed  session  may  be  open  to  the  public,  If 
the  committee  by  rule  or  majority  vote  so 
determines.  S.  Res.  69.  Senate  adopted 
March  6,  1973.  (28) 

Congressional  and  Supreme  Court  pages 
Provides  for  replacement  of  the  existing 
congressional  and  Supreme  Coiut  page  corps 
with  an  older  group  of  pages  (18  to  21  years 
of  age)  who  would  not  require  the  after- 
hours  supervision  many  feel  Is  necessary  for 
^e  younger  pages;  repeals  the  authority  In 
Misting  law  for  the  construction  of  a  resi- 
dential page  classroom  and  doimitory  build- 
ing; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  2067. 
P/8  Jixly  13,  1973.  (W) 

Federal  Constitutional  Convention 
Procedures  Act 

Provides  the  procedural  machinery  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  that  part  of  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
authorizes  a  convention  called  by  the  States 
to  propose  specific  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution; clarifies  congressional  authority 
with  regard  to  the  specific  procedures  for  a 
constitutional  convention  called  by  the 
States;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1272 
P/S  July  9, 1973.  ( W) 

Federal  Impoundment  Control  Procedures 
Act 

Requires,  in  Title  I  of  the  bUl,  Impound- 
ment Control  Procedures,  that  the  President, 
when  a  budget  authority  is  Impounded,  shall 
send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  spec- 
ifying the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
impoimded,  the  reasons  therefor,  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  estimated  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, and  budgetary  effect  thereof;  pro- 
vides that,  unless  Congress  acts  to  ratify 
the  impoundment,  or  If  It  acts  to  disapprove 
It.  by  concurrent  resolution  within  60  days 
of  continuous  session  after  receipt  of  the 
message,  that  the  obligation  of  the  budget 
authority  Is  mandatory  and  those  funds  may 
not  be  relmpounded;  sets  In  Title  n  of  the 
bill,  a  celling  of  $268  billion  on  exi)endlt\iTe8 
and  net  lending  for  fiscal  year  1974;  provides 
that  the  President  shall  reserve  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  within  the  cell- 
ing, and  that  the  reservations  shall  be  made 
pfoportlonately  by  functional  category,  and 
where  practicable,  subfunctlonal  category, 
as  set  out  in  the  1974  V3.  Budget  In  Brief, 
with  the  exception  that  no  reservations 
shall  be  made  from  amounts  available  for 
interest,  veterans'  benefits  and  sen'icee,  pay- 
ments from  social  Insurance  trust  fimda, 
public  assistance  grants  under  Title  rV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  food  stamps,  military 
retirement  pay,  medicaid,  and  Judicial  sala- 
ries; and  contains  other  provisions.  *S.  373. 
P/S  May  10.  1973;  P/H  amended  July  25. 
1973;    In  conference.    (126,   127) 

Joint  economic  report — extension 

Extends  from  March  10.  1973.  to  April  1, 
1973,  the  time  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  submit  Its  report  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report.  H.J.  Res.  299.  PubUc  Law 
93-7,  approved  February  16,  1978.  (W) 
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Select  CommitUe  on  Presidential  Election 

Campaign  Activities 

Establishes  a  Select  Conunlttee  on  Presl- 
dentUl  Campaign  Activities,  consisting  of  7 
members  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  an  m- 
vestlgatlon  and  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
Illegal,  Improper,  or  unethical  activities  were 
engaged  In  by  i>ersons  acting  either  Indlvld- 
uaUy  or  In  oomblnatlon  with  others  In  the 
presidential  election  campaign  of  1972  and 
to  determine  whether,  to  its  Judgement,  there 
Is  a  necessity  to  enact  new  legislation  to 
safeguard  the  electoral  process  by  which  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  Is  elected- 
provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Presll 
dent  of  the  Senate,  of  the  7  member  panel  to 
consist  of  4  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  3  members  of  the  minority  party,  upon 
the  recommendaUon  of  their  respective 
leaders;  empowers  the  committee  to  make  a 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  matters 
relating  to  the  breaking,  entering,  and  bug- 
ging of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
In  the  Watergate  BuUding  in  Washington 
D.C..  and  sets  the  time  for  the  committee  to 
me  a  report  of  its  findings  at  not  later  than 
February  28.  1974;  authorizes  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  for  committee  expenses 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate;  and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  Res. 
60.  Senate  adopted  February  7,  1973.  (13) 

Amends  8.  Res.  60  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  expenses  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Presidential  Election  Ccunpalgn  Activ- 
ities through  February  7,  1974,  from  $fiOO  000 
to  $1  million  of  which  not  to  exceed  $40  000 
shall  be  avaUable  for  the  procurement  of 'the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orgam- 
zations  thereof.  8.  Res.  132.  Senate  adopted 
June  25,  1973.  (W) 

Special  prosecutor  for  Watergate 
investigation 
States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  (1)  Immediately  designate 
an  individual  of  the  highest  character  and 
integrity  outside  the  Executive  Branch  to 
serve  as  special  prosecutor  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  any  and  aU 
criminal  investigations,  indictments,  and  ac- 
tions arising  from  any  Ulegal  activity  by  any 
persons,  acting  Individually  or  In  combina- 
tion with  others.  In  the  PresIdentUl  election 
of  1972.  or  any  campaign,  canvass,  or  other 
activity  related  to  It;  (2)  grant  such  special 
prosecutor  all  authority  necessary  and  proper 
to  the  effective  performance  of  his  duties- 
and  (3)  submit  the  name  of  such  designee 
to  the  Senate,  requesting  a  resolution  of  ap- 
proval thereof.  8.  Res.  106.  Senate  adopted 
May   1.   1973.    (W) 

Rules  of  evidence — congressional 
consideration 

Provides  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provuions  of  law,  that  the  proposed  Rules  of 
Evidence  for  United  States  Courts  and  Magis- 
trates, the  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules 
for  civu  Procedure,  and  the  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  for  Criminal  Procedure 
which  are  contained  In  the  orders  entered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  November  20  1972 
and  December  18,  1972,  and  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Chief  Justice  on  February  6 
1973.  shall  have  no  force  and  effect  except  to 
the  extent,  and  with  such  amendments,  as 
they  may  be  expressly  approved  by  Act  of 
Congress.  S.  683.  Public  Law  93-12,  approved 
March  ao,  1973.   (W) 

Secret  government  documents 

Establishes  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  a  study  and  submit  to  the 
Senate  by  June  30,  1973,  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
secrecy,  confidentiality,  and  classification  of 
government  documents  conunltted  to  the 
Senate  or  any  member  thereof.  S.  Res.  13. 
Senate  adopted  January  9,  1973.  (W) 
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SXMATB  COimxiCAXIOIf   OT  NOMnrATIOIfS 

Certain  Federal  offices 
Requires  that  future  appointments  to  fill 
vacancies  to  the  offices  of  the  bead  of  the  new 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Admlnlstra- 
tlon,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  and  the  Governor 
of  American  (Eastern)  Samoa  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  provides  that 
such  appototees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
4  years  subject  to  reappointment  and  con- 
firmation. 8.  1828.  P/8  July  26,  1973.  (316) 
Cost  of  Living  Council 
Requires  that  appointments  to  the  Office 
of  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
shall  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  S. 
421.  P/S  January  23,  1973.  (W) 
Executive  Office  appointees 
Requires  that  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  the  offices  of  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic  Council, 
which  are  made  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, and  provides  that  If  the  International 
Economic  PoUcy  Act  of  1972  Is  extended 
beyond  Its  present  expiration  date  of  June 
80,  1073,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Policy  also 
Shall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  no  Indi- 
vidual shall  serve  In  that  office  after  that 
date  unless  so  appointed.  8.  690.  P/S  May  9 
1973.   (122) 

Heads  of  executive  departments 
Provides  that  the  bead  of  any  executive 
department  as  defined  In  6  U.S.C.  101  (the 
Departments  of  State;  Treasury;  Defense; 
Justice;  Interior;  Agriculture;  Commerce; 
Labor;  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 
Transportation)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  begto- 
nlng  at  noon  on  January  20  of  the  year  In 
which  the  term  of  the  President  appointing 
such  department  head   begins,  except  that 

(1)  the  term  of  the  head  of  any  executive 
department  serving  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  shall  begto  on  such  date 
and  expire  at  noon  on  January  20,  1977,  and 

(2)  a  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  or  her  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  that  term,  thus  requiring  that 
Cabtoet  officials  retained  by  a  President 
serving  a  second  term  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  prior  to  reappointment;  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  any  department  head;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  766.  P/S  May  2, 
1973. (106) 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Abolishes  and  reestablishes  as  new  offices 
the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
provides  that  the  offices  shall  be  filled  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  take  effect  30  days  after  enactment. 
S.  518.  Vetoed  May  18,  1973;  Senate  overrode 
veto  May  22,  1073;  House  sustatoed  veto 
May  23,  1973.  (6,144) 

Amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  to  provide  a  4  year  term  of  office  for  the 
offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  beginning 
on  January  20  of  the  year  the  President's 
term  begins,  except  that  the  terms  of  the 
present  Incumbents  shall  expire  January  20, 
1977,  and  provides  that  an  appointment  made 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  bef(Me  the  eiq>Iratlon 
of  the  Incumbent's  term  shall  be  made  only 


for  the  unexpired  portloa  Ot  the  term;  re- 
quires that  a{>polntmenta  by  the  Preeldent 
to  flU  the  olBoes  of  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Sen*te;  provides  that  this  require- 
ment Is  to  become  iH;>pllcable  to  either  ompe 
If  the  Incumbents  are  reappototed  or  im- 
mediately after  the  individual  holding  the 
office  ceases  to  hold  the  (MBce;  transfers  from 
the  President  to  the  Office  of  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  all  of  the 
functions  which  were  vested  by  law  In  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Its  Director,  and 
transferred  to  the  President  by  Reorgajxlaa- 
tlon  Plan  No.  2  of  1970;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  87.  P/8  June  26,  1978.   (210) 

Establishes  a  4  year  term  of  oflloe  for  the 
offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  ot  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  beginning 
on  January  ao  of  the  year  the  President's 
term  begins,  except  that  the  terms  of  the 
present  Incumbents  shall  expire  January  30, 
1977.  and  provides  that  an  iqqmlntment 
made  when  a  vacancy  occurs  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Incumbent's  term  tiiall  be 
made  only  for  the  unexpired  portloa  ot 
the  term;  requires  that  appointments  by 
the  Preeldent  to  fill  the  offloes  of  DUvotor 
and  Deputy  Dlrecttw-  be  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  provides  that 
this  requirement  is  to  become  applicable  to 
either  office  upon  expiration  of  the  term  or 
Inunedlately  after  the  todlvldual  holding  the 
office  ceases  to  hold  the  office:  requires  that 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic  Coiui- 
cll  and  the  Executive  Secretary  ot  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  shall  be  ^ipolnted 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  provides  that  this 
requirement  shall  ai^ly  to  appointments 
made  to  these  offices  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  8.  3046.  P/8  June  26,  1S73 
(ail) 

War  Powers  Act 

Provides  that,  to  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tI<M  of  war  by  Congress,  the  Armed  Patces 
may  be  Introduced  In  hoetUItles.  or  In  situ- 
ations where  Imminent  involvement  In  hoe- 
tUItles Is  todleated  by  the  clroumstances 
only  (1)  to  respond  to  attitclcs  or  the  Immi- 
nent threat  of  attacks  upon  the  United  States 
(tocludlng  Its  territories  and  possessions,  (2) 
to  repel  attacks  or  forestall  the  Imminent 
threat  of  attacks  against  the  Armed  Ftorces 
of  the  United  States  and,  (3)  to  rescue  en- 
dangered citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  located  to  foreign  countrtee  under 
certato  clroumstances;  provides  that  use  \m- 
der  other  than  these  three  specified  emer- 
gency circumstances  must  be  pursuant  to 
specific  statutory  authorization  and  Is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  any  provision  of  law,  includ- 
ing appropriations  and  treaties  unless  such 
authority  Is  explicitly  provided;  requires  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress  promptly 
on  the  use  of  forces  to  hostUltles;  provides 
that  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  under  the 
emergency  conditions  described  In  the  bill 
shaU  not  be  sustained  beyond  30  days  im- 
less:  (1)  the  President  determines  and  cer- 
tifies to  Congress  the  need  for  their  contin- 
ued use  to  repel  an  attack  or  threat  of  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  or  its  Armed  Forces 
located  outside  the  United  States,  (2)  the 
Congress  U  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a 
result  of  an  armed  attack,  or  (8)  the  Con- 
gress specifically  authorizes  such  action;  pro- 
vides that  thU  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment:  and  contiLlns  other  pro- 
visions. H.J.  Res.  612.  P/H  May  21.  1973:  P/8 
amended  July  20,  1073;  In  conference.  (303) 
cum  JrmicuxT 

Amendments  of  1973  to  Federal  Laws 
Relating  to  Explosives 

Amends  section  846(a)  of  title  18  U.S.C. 
to  entirely  exempt  commercially  manufac- 
tured black  powder,  percussion  caps,  safety 
and  pyrotechnic  fuses,  quUls,  quick  and  slow 
matches,  and  friction  primers  Intended  to  be 
used  solely  for  sporttog,  recreational  or  cul- 
tural pxirpoees  in  antique  firearms  and  cer- 


tain antique  devices  from  regulation  under 
title  XI  of  the  OrgantBed  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970  (PJL.  91-462)  relating  to  explosives, 
and  amends  section  921(0)  (4)  of  title  18 
U.S.C.  to  add  language  exempting  from 
the  term  "destructive  device"  to  the  0\m 
Control  Act  of  1968  (PX.  90-618)  antique 
devices  such  as  smaU,  muzzle-loading  can- 
non used  for  recreational  an  cultural  pur- 
poses. 8.  1083.  P/S  July  18,  1978.  (278) 
Antitmst  Procedures  and  Penalties  Act 
Changes  certain  specifics  In  the  nia.nn«i«-  m 
Which  consent  decrees  to  dvU  antitrust  cases 
are  formulated  by  providing  that  the  district 
coiu^  shaU  make  an  Independent  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  entry  of  a 
proposed  consent  decree  is  to  the  pubUc  to- 
terest  as  expressed  by  the  antitrust  laws 
by  (1)  encouraging  additional  comment  by 
toterested  parties,  (2)  requiring  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  file  a  public  Impact 
statement,  and  (3)  requiring  the  defendant 
to  disclose  all  r.nmmnniffatlonH  made  on  be- 
half of  the  firm  relating  to  the  consent  decree 
other  than  those  made  exclxislvely  by  counsel 
of  reconl;  tocreases  the  finee  for  criminal 
violations  of  the  Sherman  Act  from  $60,000 
to  $100,000  for  todlvlduals  and  $500,000  for 
corporations;  amends  the  Expediting  Act  to 
require  that  final  judgments  and  Interlocu- 
tory orders  In  certato  clvU  antitrust  cases  If 
aiq>ealed,  be  heard  by  the  circuit  courts  of 
appeals:  eliminates  the  provision  that  a 
three- judge  court  be  impaneled  to  civil  ac- 
tions where  the  United  States  Is  the  plaintiff 
under  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts 
or  certato  sections  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  upon  the  filing  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  district  coiut  of  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  cases  are  of  general  public  Im- 
portance; provides  for  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  final  Judgments  of  the 
district  court  only  in  cases  certified  by  the 
district  judge  upon  the  application  of  either 
party  to  be  of  general  public  importance; 
and  contains  other  provlstons.  8.  782.  P/S 
July  18,  1973.  (293) 

Civil  remedies  for  victimt  of  racketeering 
activity  and  theft 
Amends  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  .strengthen  clvU  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity  and  provide  a  clvU 
action  for  damages  restating  from  violations 
of  section  669  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  relates  to  crime  tovolvlng  prop- 
perty  In  toterstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
S.  18.  P/8  Maroh  29, 1978.  ( W) 

Commission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws 
Requires  the  Commission  on  Bankruptcy 
Laws  of  the  United  States  to  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  activities,  tocludtog 
Its  recommendations,  to  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Congress  prior  to  July  31,  1973;  provides  tar 
termination  of  the  Commission  30  days  after 
the  submission  of  its  final  report;  and  pro- 
vides that  appropriated  fluids  shall  remain 
avaUable  untu  expended  or  untu  the  Com- 
mission ceases  to  exist.  H.J.  Bee.  499.  Public 
Law  93-66,  approved  July  1,  1973.  (W) 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973 
Extends  the  Department  of  Justice  Law 
Enforcement  Admtoistratlon  (LEAA)  pro- 
gram for  three  years  and  authorizes  appro- 
priations therefor  of  $1  blUlon  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976,  and  $1.26  bUlion 
for  fiscal  year  1076;  vests  aU  policy  and 
admtolstrative  authority  to  the  Administra- 
tor and  replaces  the  two  Associate  AdnUnls- 
trators  by  a  Deputy  Admtolstrator  for  Policy 
Development  and  a  Deputy  for  Admtolstra- 
tive Management;  strengthens  Federal 
supervision  over  the  States'  planning  process; 
requires  a  program  for  the  improvement  of 
juvenile  Justice  as  part  of  the  comprehensive 
State  plan;  increases  the  mtolmum  planning 
allocation  to  each  State  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000  to  assure  the  continued  flow  of 
adequate  funds  to  cities;  requires  regional 
planning  boards  to  include   a  majority  of 
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local  elected  officials;  places  time  limits  on 
plan  approval  in  order  to  exp«<llte  f  unda  flow: 
revises  the  matching  fund  requirements  to 
eliminate  non>caah  matching;  reduces  tbe 
non-Federal  matching  share  from  36  to  10 
percent  with  the  new  90  to  10  matching  ratio 
to  apply  to  aU  grants  requiring  matchtng- 
plannlng,  action,  and  corrections  Improve- 
ooents  grants:  requires,  with  a  limited  transi- 
tion time  for  waiver.  States  to  contribute 
In  the  aggregate,  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
local  share  of  the  costs  of  both  planning  and 
action  programs  by  Increasing  the  State 
"buy-m"  for  action  grants  from  26  to  SO 
percent,  and  from  0  to  60  percent  for  plan- 
ning grants,  and  adds  ''buy-In"  provisions 
regarding  corrections  grants;  retaliis  and 
strengthens  the  law  enforcement  education 
program:  and  contains  other  provisions.  H  Jl. 
8162.  Public  Law  9^  ,  approved 
1973.    (W) 

Methadone  DivertUm  Control  Act  of  1973 
Amends  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970,  Public 
Law  91-513,  commonly  called  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  to  provide  new  authority 
for  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  narcotic 
drugs  In  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts; 
provides  definitions  of  "maintenance  treat- 
ment" to  enable  the  Attorney  General  to 
establish  more  specific  and  comprehensive 
regulatory  control  over  the  handling  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  used  In  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts;  requires  practitioners  who  dispense 
or  Eulmlnlster  narcotic  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  to  obtain  a  special 
registration  predicated  on  the  approval  of 
treatment  standards  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  ap- 
proval of  security  standards  by  the  AttM'ney 
General;  enables  the  Attorney  General  to 
deny,  revoke,  or  suspend  the  special  regis- 
tration for  failure  to  comply  with  the  new 
standards;  makes  the  full  range  of  civil 
remedies  and  felony  penalties  available 
under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  appli- 
cable to  practitioners  who  provide  narcotic 
drugs  without  obtaining  the  special  regis- 
tration. In  violation  of  the  reg&tratlon,  or 
after  revocation  of  the  registration;  and 
requires  the  special  registered  practitioners 
to  keep  complete  records  of  narcotic  drugs 
directly  administered  to  patients  In  tbelr 
presence.  S.  1116.  P/S  June  8,  1973.  (W) 

Public  Safetjf  Officers'  Benefit'  Act  of  1973 
Amends  the  Onmlbus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  a  gra- 
tuity of  $60,000  to  the  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  where 
the  crime  or  death  occurs  on  or  after  October 
17, 1972,  and  authorizes  the  Law  Knforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  make  an 
mterlm  payment,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,  to  an 
entitled  dependent  when  it  is  determined 
such  person  Is  eligible  to  receive  the  gratuity 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  8.  16.  P/8 
March   39,   1973.    (W) 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life 

Insurance  Act  of  1973 

Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 

Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  establish  a  means 

of   meeting   the   financial   needs   of   public 

safety  officers  or  their  surviving  dependents 

through    group   life,   accidental   death,   and 

dismemberment   insurance    (the  amoiint   of 

coverage  to  be  based  on   Individual  salary 

with  a  minimum  coverage  of  $10,000  and  a 

Tn#T<miifn  coverage  of  $32,000)  and  to  assist 

State  and  local  governments  to  provide  such 

Insurance.  8.  S3.  P/S  March  29,  1973.   (W) 

Jteviaion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  three-fudge 

courts 

Amends  sections  2281.  3283.  3284.  and  2403 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  special  three-Judge 
courts  in  cases  seeking  to  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  or  Federal  lawi  on  the  grounds 
of  unconstitutionality;  provWes  tat  the  re- 
tention of  three-Judge  courta  when  other- 


wise required  by  act  of  Congress  or  In  any 
case  involving  apportionment  of  congree- 
slonal  districts  or  the  appiortionment  of  any 
statewide  legislative  body;  clarifies  the  oom- 
pooltion  and  proced\ire  of  three-Judge  courts 
In  cases  where  they  will  continue  to  be  re- 
quired; and  insures  the  right  of  States  to 
intervene  In  cases  seeking  to  enjom  State 
laws  on  the  ground  of  unconstltutlooality. 
S.  371.  P/S  June  14,  1973.  (W) 
Runaway  Youth  Act 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  and  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  localities  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  for  the  purpose  uf 
developing  local  facilities  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  Immediate  needs  of  runaways  In  a 
manner  which  operates  outside  the  law  en- 
forcement structure  and  juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem which  are  designed  to  shelter  yoving 
people  for  a  short  period  of  time,  rather  than 
on  a  long  term  basis,  and  supply  such  medical 
care  and  counseling  as  needed,  and  are 
equipped  to  provide  a  program  of  field  coun- 
seling for  the  runaway  and  his  family  after 
the  runaway  has  moved  to  permanent  living 
facilities;  authorizes  funds  to  conduct  re- 
seso'Ch  on  the  scope  of  the  runaway  problem 
in  this  country  fociising  on  but  not  limited 
to  "the  age.  sex,  socioeconomic  background 
of  the  runaway  children,  the  places  from 
which  and  to  which  children  run,  and  the 
relationship  between  running  away  and 
other  illegal  behavior;"  authorizes  therefor 
the  appropriation  of  $10  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.  646.  P/8  June  8, 
1973.  (W) 

Territorial  franchises  in  the  soft  drink 
industry 

Amends  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  and  the  anti-trust  laws  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  exclusive  terri- 
torial licenses  to  manufacture,  distribute, 
and  sell  trademarked  soft  drink  products 
shall  not  be  deemed  unlawftil;  provides  that 
if  the  requirements  of  this  bill  are  met, 
relevant  territorial  provisions  In  which  a 
trademark  owner  grants  licensees  the  right 
to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products  In  specifically 
defined  geographic  areas  are  not  only  law- 
ful but  enforceable  through  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings: makes  lawful  license  provisions 
which  have  the  effect  of  precluding  indirect 
evasions  of  the  license  agreement,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  exclusive  territorial  rights  of  one 
licensee  from  direct  or  indirect  sales  by  the 
licensor  or  any  of  its  other  licensees  into  his 
defined  geographic  area  so  long  as  there  Is 
substantial  and  effective  competition  within 
his  territory:  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  978.  P/8  June  11,  1973.  (W) 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973 
Amends  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  establish  a  direct 
Federal  crime  compensation  program  for 
territorial  areas  of  direct  Federal  concern 
to  provide  a  means  of  meeting,  the  financial 
needs  of  the  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crlnte,  Intervenors  acting  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  crime  or  assisting  In  the 
apprehension  of  suspected  criminals,  or 
their  surviving  dependents;  establishes  an 
Independent  board  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram; defines  the  acts  or  omissions  con- 
sidered to  be  crimes  for  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram; sets  the  amount  of  $100  as  the  mini- 
mum amount  for  which  a  claim  may  be  filed 
and  the  amount  of  $50,000  as  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  claim;  creates  a  Criminal  Victim 
Indemnity  Fund  In  the  Treasury  to  consist  of 
moneys  from  (1)  criminal  fines  paid  In  the 
various  courts  of  the  United  States,  (2)  ad- 
ditional appropriated  funds,  and  (8)  con- 
tributed funds;  authorizes  the  appropri- 
ation of  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and, 
until  specific  appropriations  are  made,  au- 
thorize* the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Law  Bn- 


torcement  Assistance  Administration;  au- 
thorizes the  use.  through  the  established 
mechanisms  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  of  LKAA  grant  funds  on 
the  ustial  76-26  percent  basis  to  aHtot  sub- 
stantially comparable  State  programs.  8. 
300.  p/8  March  29.  1973.  (W) 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1973  (omnftms) 
Establishes  a  Federal  crime  compensa- 
tion program  for  territorial  areas  of  direct 
Federal  concern  for  Innocent  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime,  Intervenors,  or  their  surviving 
dependents,  and  provides  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  substantially  comparable  State  pro- 
grams; provides  group  life  Insurance  cover- 
age for  public  safety  cAcers  or  their  surviv- 
ing de{>endents,  and  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  provide  such  Insurance; 
provides  gratuities  for  dependents  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  In  the  line  of  duty, 
strengthens  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity;  provides  for  additional 
sentences  for  persons  convicted  In  a  United 
States  court  of  a  felony  threatening  life  or 
property  when  a  firearm  Is  used  or  carried 
during  the  commission  of  the  felony;  pro- 
vides for  additional  sentencing  of  persona 
as  a  public  menance  who  are  convicted  of 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  or  dispensing 
of  one-tenth  or  more  of  pure  heroin  or 
morphine,  who  are  not  addicts  at  the  time 
of  the  offense;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  800.  P/S  Aprtl  3,  1973.  (78) 
DKFKNSX 

Coast  Guard  authorization.  1974 
Auth«-izes  a  total  appropriation  of 
$109,239,000  for  the  Cout  Guard  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and 
related  pollution  abatement  programs  and  an 
additional  helicopter  and  helicopter  search 
and  rescue  station,  and  for  construction  of 
shore  and  offshore  establishments  and  bridge 
alterations;  continues  the  LORAN-A  electron 
navigation  system  and  authorizes  the  re- 
placement of  equipment  for  the  LORAN-C 
and  approves  expansion  of  the  LORAN-C 
West  Coast  Project;  authorizes  an  end  year 
strength  of  37.607  for  active  duty  personnel; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  6383. 
Public  Law  93-66,  approved  July  9,  1973. 
(W) 

Defense  production  act  amendment 
Terminates  the  borrowing  authority  mech- 
anism by  which  all  program  operations  un- 
der the  Defense  Production  Act  have  been 
financed  since  the  initiation  ot  the  original 
1950  act  and  substitutes  conventional  impro- 
priation methods  for  any  future  operations. 
S.  1980.  P/8  August  2.  1973.  (W) 

Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950 
amendments 
Makes  permanent  in  the  law  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended,  which  expire  July  1,  1978, 
as  f(^ows:  (1)  continues  the  current 
monthly  rates  for  quarters  allowances  for 
Junior  enlisted  members.  (2)  removes  the 
provision  In  Utle  37,  XT.8.C.,  that  Junior 
enlisted  members  are  considered  at  all  times 
to  be  without  dependents.  (3)  removes  the 
requirement  that  Junl<»'  enlisted  members 
must  allot  part  of  their  pay  before  they  can 
receive  the  higher  quarters  allowance  author- 
ieed  for  members  having  dependents.  (4) 
provides  secretarial  authority  to  grant  hard- 
ship discharges  for  certain  enlisted  members 
with  dependents.  (5)  establishes  procedures 
for  determining  dependency  of  parents,  (6) 
provides  that  aviation  cadets  receive  the  same 
quarters  allowance  as  an  E-4,  and  (7)  pro- 
vides that  monthly  quarters  allowance  to  de- 
pendents of  members  shall  not,  for  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  be  con- 
tmgent  on  a  pay  stattis  thus  permitting  pay- 
ment when  an  enlisted  member  is  AWOL  or 
Incarcerated  by  a  foreign  government  prior 
to  trial;  authorlEes  a  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  for  ]tmlor  enlisted  members  in  the 
reserve  and  guard  while  on  active  duty  for 


training  for  less  than  30  days;  repeals  section 
307  of  Um  Career  CompensaUon  Act  of  1940 
which  oentalns  obsolete  provlsloos  regarding 
the  reenltstmeot  bonus;  eliminates  certain 
other  provisions  of  law  which  are  eltlMr  ob- 
eolete  or  are  covered  elsewhere  in  artntlng 
law;  extends  for  two  years,  to  July  1,  1976, 
the  authority  to  pay  special  pay  to  physi- 
cians, dentists,  veterinarians,  and  afytoaae- 
trlsts;  permits  a  member  to  <daim  as  a  ^e- 
pendent  an  unmarried,  acknowledged.  Illegiti- 
mate child;  extends  for  one  year,  to  July  1, 
1974,  the  bonus  authority  for  certain  enlist- 
ments In  the  combat  arms  of  the  armed 
forces;  exUnds  until  Deoember  81,  1973,  the 
date  after  which  members  In  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  equivalent  (0-6) .  or  above.  In  non- 
combat  assignments  are  no  longer  entitled 
to  flight  pay;  provides  that  the  act  shall  be- 
come effecUve  July  1,  1973;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  H.R.  8537.  PubUc  Law  93- 
64.  approved  July  9,  1973.  (W) 

Disposals  from  national  stockpiles 

Authorizes  the  dlspoeal  from  the  national 
stockpile  of  various  materials,  as  foUows: 

ABAOA—«pproxlmattiy  96  million  pounds. 
HH.  4682.  Public  Law  93-48,  approved  Jane 
M,  1973.  (W) 

SISAL — approximately  100  million  pounds. 
HA.-  4682.  Public  Law  93-46,  approved  June 
M,l»73.  (W) 

Opium  (Morphine  content)— approxi- 
mately 141,600  pounds  for  Immediate  dis- 
posal. 8.  2166.  P/8  July  38,  1973.  (W) 

Promotions  of  military  personnel  in  a 
missing  status 

Amends  section  66a(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  that  promotions  of 
personnel  carried  as  missing  are  valid  for  all 
p\irposes,  including  Federal  benefits  to  sur- 
vivors, even  when  the  date  of  death  of  the 
missing  member  is  later  determined  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  promotion  date.  S.  1493. 
Public  Law  93-36,  approved  Aprtl  37,  1973. 
(W) 

Sale  of  naval  vessels  strieken  from  the  Naval 
Register 

Amends  section  7805  of  tlUe  10  United 
States  Code,  which  permits  the  sale  of  naval 
vessels  under  strict  advertised  sealed  bid  pro- 
Cedium,  to  provide  that  no  vessel  of  the 
Navy  may  be  sold  in  any  manner  other  than 
that  provided  by  section  7306.  or  for  less  than 
Its  i4>praiaed  value,  unless  the  sale  thereof 
Is  speclflcally  authorized  by  law  enacted 
after  June  30.  1973,  with  the  exception  of  a 
wrttten  agreement  of  sale  entered  into  prior 
to  June  30,  1973.  thereby  precluding  the  sale 
of  stricken  vessels,  including  those  on  loan 
which  may  be  stricken  from  the  Naval  Regis- 
ter prior  to  loan  expiration,  to  foreign  na- 
tions under  the  general  category  of  defense 
articles  under  Public  Law  00-629,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  of  1946.  S.  1773.  P/8 
May  21,  1973.  (W) 

DisTaicT  or  coLxncBU 

Authorization  for  certain  programs  and 
activities 
Provides  legislative  authorisation  for  36 
activities,  considered  necessary  for  effective 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
were  previously  authorized  only  in  the  an- 
nual approprtatlons  act;  directs  the  Dlatriet 
Government  Public  Service  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  adequacy  of  service 
and  regulation  of  the  taxlcab  industry  in 
the  Dlstrtct  and  to  report  their  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  within  9  months;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  HA.  8250.  P/H 
June  11.  1973;  P/8  amended  August  2,  1973. 
(W) 

District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 

Establishes  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  in  perpetvUty  by 
enacting  a  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 
which  would  restore  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Dlstrtct  of  Coliuabla  some  measure  of  self- 
government;  requires  that  a  referendum  be 
iMld  within  four  months  following  enact- 


ment to  determine  whether  the  registered 
vo(«f«  ot  tha  Dtotrtot  aootpt  tUs  Charter 
Act;  provides  In  the  Charter  Act  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  nmyor  and  an  eleven-member  City 
Council,  ot,  which  the  Chairman  and  two 
membecs  shall  be  elected  at  large  and  the 
other  members  from  each  of  the  eight  wa^tls, 
and  tranafers  to  It  the  functions  of  the 
present  Mayor-Conunlssloner  and  non- 
elected  Council:  gives  the  Council  local  legis- 
lative po#er  in  addition  to  that  heretofore 
delegated  by  Congress  tmder  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  Including  additional  tax- 
ing and  borrowing  power  subject  to  certain 
enumerated  restrtotions  and  to  the  ov«r- 
rtdlng  power  of  Congress  to  repeal.  an>end. 
or  imtlate  local  legUlation  and  to  nullify 
individual  acts  of  the  Council;  enstwes  Con- 
gressional supervision  over  the  District  by 
providing  that  an  act  of  the  Council  on  any 
subject  not  presently  delegated  to  the  exist- 
ing Council  under  Reorganizatton  Plan  No.  8, 
after  i4>proval  by  the  Mayor,  shall  go  into 
effect  only  if  neither  House  of  Congress 
passes  a  resolution  disapproving  such  act 
durtng  the  next  80  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congrees  which  would,  in  effect,  re- 
quire the  Council  to  pass  legislation  only 
when  Congress  is  in  session  and  has  30  days 
<»  review  it;  provides  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Dls- 
trtct of  Columbia  to  be  computed  as  a  per- 
centage of  local  tax  effort  (with  the  specific 
restricUon  that  the  Dlstrtot  may  not  tax 
residents  of  any  other  State)  of  873  pec^oent 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  40  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  succeeding  fiscal  years;  pro- 
vides for  the  supervisiOQ  of  fiscal  afflOrs  of 
the  Dlstrtct  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice; authorizes  the  President  to  take  such 
action  durtng  the  transition  pertod  between 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  and  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
enable  the  Board  of  Beotlons  to  properly 
perform  Its  functtons  And  authorizes  to  the 
District,  on  a  reUnbunatato  bads,  $750,000 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  9oaid  of  ElecUons; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  &  1436.  P/8 
July  10.  1973.  (264) 

DUtrict  of  CotumMa  Insurance  Act 
BsUbliahea  a  post-assessment  Insurance 
guaranty  fund  to  be  known  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  Insurance  Guaranty  Association, 
obligated,  in  the  event  an  Insurance  com- 
pany iMcomes  Insolvent,  to  pay  all  covered 
claims  of  polloybolders;  increases  the  amount 
of  paid-up  ci4>ital  each  domestic  capital 
stock  and  mutual  life  Insurance  company 
U  required  to  have  in  order  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  the  Dlstrtct  from  $300,000  to  $1  mU- 
llon.  the  amotmt  of  coverage  available  under 
group  term  life  insurance  to  n^>ylt^^1^^^ff  of 
$100,000  or  300  percent  of  compensation  and 
a  minimum  of  $30,000  the  amount  of  paid- 
up  capital  stock  and  surplus  reqiUred  of  all 
stock  companies  Ucensed  under  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  from  $300,000  to  $600,000,  the 
surplus  requirement  for  domestic  mutual 
companies  from  $160,000  to  $300,000.  the 
amount  for  foreign  mutuals  from  $200,000 
to  $400,00,  and  the  amount  of  a  contract 
with  the  Dlstrtct  government  for  which  a 
bond  Is  required  from  $3,000  to  $10,000;  and 
contains  other  provlaioDS.  HA.  4083.  Public 
Law  93-  .  approved  1973.  (W) 
Dulles  and  Friendship  Airports  transit  lines 
Amends  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  payments  to  the 
Transit  Authority  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  requisitioned  by  the  Transit  Authority 
to  flnanoe  the  eoet  of  designing  and  other 
necessary  planning  f or  a  raU  rapid  transit 
line  in  the  .median  of  the  Dulles  Airport 
road  to  the  Dulles  International  Airport: 
provides  for  the  Secretary  to  contract  with 
the  Transit  Authortty  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  extending  a  rail 
rapid  transit  line  in  the  median  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Expressway  to  the  Friend- 


ship International  Airport;  and  authorizes 
therefor  an  additional  i4;>propriatlon  of  not 
to  exceed  $10  million  to  carfy  out  the  put- 
poses  of  this  act.  8.  2047.  P/S  July  9.  1973. 
(261) 

Election  law 

Amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Electton 
Act  as  follows:  changes  the  filing  deadline 
for  nominating  petitions  from  46  to  60  days 
before  an  election;  eliminates  the  90  day 
durational  residency  requirement  for  voting 
in  the  Dlstrtct:  authorises  the  Board  of  Ktoo- 
tlons  to  use  volunteers  in  connection  with 
voter  registration  drives  and  non-partisan 
voter  education  efforts;  reduces  the  signature 
requirements  for  third  party  candidates  for 
President  from  5  percent  to  1  percent  of  the 
registered  voten;  grants  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions the  authority  to  enact  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  responsibilities  and  duties 
given  to  it  imder  the  Election  Act;  extends 
the  period  of  time  provided  under  the  Elec- 
tion Act  for  the  Board  of  Elpctioos  bO  rule 
on  the  validity  of  challenged  Dallots  from 
7  to  10  days;  provides  for  polls  to  open  at 
7:00  a.m.  on  election  days;  provides  for  the 
term  of  newly-elected  members  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  begin  30  days  after  the 
oertiflcatlon  of  their  election;  eliminates  the 
run-off  election  for  the  Delegate  to  Congress; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  HA.  6713. 
Public  Law  93-  ,  approved  1973.  (W) 
International  center  complex 

Authorizes  an  additional  approprtatlon  of 
$2.2  million  for  Improvements  to  the  land 
(streets,  sidewalks,  water  mains,  etc.)  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  90-653, 
for  use  as  sites  for  foreign  chanceries.  8.  1235. 
Public  Law  93-40,  approved  June  12.  1973. 
(W) 

John  r.  Kennedy  center  for  the 
Performing  Arts 

Authorizes  an  approprtatlon  of  $2,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $2,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
maintenance,  security,  information,  inter- 
pretation, janltertal,  and  all  other  nonper- 
formlng  arts  functions  of  the  Jattn  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  S. 
1759.  Public  Law  oa-67.  approved  July  10, 
1973,  (W) 

National  Visitor  Center  f  acuities  Act  of  1968 
Amendments 

Amends  the  National  Visitor  Center  Facili- 
ties Act  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$8,680,000  for  construction  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  alteration  and  renovation  of  Union 
Station  as  a  National  Visitor  Center,  and  to 
direct  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pro- 
vide interpretive  tranq>ortatlon  services  in  or 
between  the  National  Visitor  Center,  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  the  MaU,  the  ElUpae.  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  East  and  West  Potomac  Park,  and  such 
other  visitor  faculties  as  may  be  established 
pursuant  to  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Faculties  Act.  HA.  6867.  Public  Law  98-62, 
Improved  July  6,  1978.  (W) 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium 

Amends  section  8  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the  Armory  Board  to 
borrow  $1.5  million  to  Increase  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium  by  up  to  8.000  seats  for  footbtiil 
games  and  causes  6C  percent  of  the  reventies 
derived  from  such  seats  to  be  the  sole  secu- 
rity for  any  loan  that  the  Armory  Board 
might  receive.  H.B.  6380.  Public  Law  93-73. 
approved  July  10. 1978.  (W) 

■CONOKT-nifAMCX 

Ameriean  BevolutUm  Weentennial  coins  and 
private  ownership  of  gold 
Authorizes  the  Treasury  to  change  the  de- 
sign on  the  reverse  side  of  the  dollar,  half 
dollar  and  quarter  dollar  coins  to  commemo- 
rate  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution  between  July  4.  1975,  and  Janu- 
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toy  1,  1977,  and  directs  that  all  coins  covered 
by  this  act  will  bear  the  date  "177«-1»78"  In 
place  oX  the  date  of  coinage;  provides  that  no 
provlsloa  of  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  may  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  purchasing,  holding, 
selling,  or  otherwise  deaUng  In  gold;  provides 
that  the  Joint  resolution  at  June  5,  193S  (31 
U^.C.  463),  prohibiting  the  use  of  gold  as 
pubUc  tender  for  debts  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect;  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  pertaining  to  gold  sbaU  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1076,  or  earlier  If  the  Presi- 
dent finds  and  refxirts  to  the  Congress  that 
lnt«m«tlonal  izkonetary  reform  shall  have 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  elimination  of 
regulations  on  private  ownership  of  g«dd 
wUl  not  adversely  affect  the  United  States 
monetary  position;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. 8.  1141.  P/8  July  11,  1973.  (W) 
CeOinga  on  deposit  tntereat  rotes 

Kztends  from  June  l,  1973,  until  August  1, 
1974,  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Bank  Reg- 
ulatory Agencies  to  establish  flexible  ceilings 
on  the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  by  Oommercial  Banks,  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks,  and  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations.  8.J.  Bes.  138.  PubUc  Law  92-83, 
aiH>roved  July  8. 1973.  fW) 

Duty  tuapenaioru 

Caprolactam  Monomer  In  Water  Solution 

Retroactively  extends  from  December  31, 
1972.  to  December  31,  1973,  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  Imports  of  caprolac- 
tam monomer  In  water  solution,  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  H.R.  6394.  Public  Law 
93-79,  approved  July  30,  1973.  (W) 
Copper 

Relnstltutes  a  suspension  of  the  import 
duty  on  certain  forms  of  copper  for  1  year, 
to  June  30.  1974,  and  establishes  the  "peril 
I>olnt"  below  which  the  duty  suspension  be- 
comes Inapplicable  at  the  domestic  price  of 
61  cents  per  pound.  H.R.  3323.  Public  Law  93- 
77,  approved  July  20.  1973.  (W) 

Dyeing  and  Tannine  Materials 

Reinstates  the  temporary  suspension  of 
duties  on  imports  of  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning materials  including  logwood  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  and  provides  that  the  duty 
suspension  shall  apply  to  all  entries  after 
September  30,  1972,  the  date  on  which  the 
previous  suspension  of  duties  terminated. 
HJt.  3630,  Public  Law  93-  ,  approved  1973. 
(W) 

Istle  Fiber  and  End  of  Freeze  on  Agricultural 
Products 

Continues  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  istle  to  September  6,  1976;  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  the  maximum  price 
which  may  be  charged  under  Executive  Order 
11733,  June  13,  1973,  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  (at  any  point  In  the  dUtrlbutlon 
chain)  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
certifies  will  be  reduced  to  unacceptably  low 
levels  of  supply  as  a  result  of  the  freeze  and 
that  alternative  means  for  increasing  the 
supply  are  not  avaUable.  H.R.  3261.  P/H 
June  27,  1973;  P/S  amended  June  30,  1973. 
(269) 

Manganese  Ore 

Continues  for  a  3-year  period,  through 
June  30,  1978,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  manganese  ore  which  Is 
principally  used  for  metallurgical  purposes 
in  tha  production  of  steel.  HJi.  8876.  Public 
Law  93-      ,  approved  1973. 

Metal  Scrap 

Continues  for  an  additional  2  years,  to 
July  1,  1976,  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  duties  on  certain  metal  waste  and  scrap 
principally  such  scrap  as  iron  and  steel, 
aluminum,  magnesliim,  nickel,  and  nickel 
alloys,  as  provided  for  by  item  911.12  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules.  H Ji.  2334.  Public  Law  93-78. 
approved  July  30, 1973.  (W) 


taat-Weat  Trade  Policy  Ketolutiom 

Affirms  the  Congress'  general  support  for 
Increased  commercial  and  non-commercial 
relations  with  the  nonmarket  economy 
countries,  principally  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  Eastern  Europe.  &J.  Res.  131. 
P/8  June  80, 1978.  (W) 
Economic  StdbUizatiom  Act  Amendmentt 
Of  1973 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  AprU  30.  1974.  tlie 
Boonomic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  which 
authorized  the  President  to  issue  such  ordeia 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  stabilize  prices,  renu,  wages,  and  salaries; 
gives  the  President  authority  to  eatabllsh, 
after  public  hearings,  priorities  of  use  and 
an  allocation  system  of  supplies  of  petro- 
leum products,  including  crude  oil.  In  order 
to  meet  essential  needs  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  to  prevent  antl-competl- 
tlve  effects  which  could  develop  from  short- 
ages of  petroleum  products;  exempts  workers 
«^ytitng  leaa  than  93.50  an  hour  from  wage 
controls;  states  as  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  nothing  In  this  act  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  require  the  President  to  im- 
pound or  withhold  funds  appropriated,  au- 
thoriaed,  or  authorlaed  to  be  obligated  by 
the  Congress;  requires  business  enterprises 
required  to  make  price  reports  to  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  (firms  with  annual  sales 
or  nvenues  of  8360  million  or  man)  to  make 
public  disclosure  of  reports,  except  for 
pr(q>rletary  Information  or  trade  secrets, 
which  cover  periods  during  which  the  firm 
charges  a  price  for  a  substantial  product  that 
is  1.5  percent  over  the  price  lawfully  in  effect 
tat  such  product  on  January  10.  1973,  or  on 
the  date  12  months  preceding  the  end  of 
such  period,  whichever  is  later;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  8.  398.  PubUc  Law 
98-38,  a{^>roved  AprU  30,  1978.  (68) 
rederei  rtnanctng  BarPc 

Provides  for  a  FMeral  Financing  Bank 
through  which  the  marketing  of  Federal  and 
federaUy  assisted  borrowing  activities  can  be 
central  las  d;  pro>vides  for  advance  submisalon 
of  flnanrlng  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  for  Treasury  approval  of  the 
method  and  source  of  fliuuicing,  timing, 
rates  of  interest,  maturities,  and  aU  other 
financing  terms  and  conditions  of  certain 
obligations  Issued  or  sold  by  Federal  agen- 
cies or  guaranteed  by  Federal  agencies  in 
the  secxirities  markets;  states  as  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  necessary  measures,  including  ap- 
propriate international  measures,  to  en- 
able it  to  seU  g(dd  from  its  gold  stoclcs  to 
licensed  domaetlo  users  at  deeirable  times, 
taking  into  aooount  international  circum- 
stances, to  stabUize  domestic  gold  markets 
and  improve  our  balance  of  payments:  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  925.  P/S  June  22, 
1973.  (W) 

Financial  institution  structure  and 
reffulation 

Extends  untU  December  31,  1973,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Bo«utl  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  regulate  in  a  flexible  manner 
the  Interest  rates  or  dividends  payable  by 
insured  banks  on  time  and  savings  deposits 
and  by  memliers  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  system  on  depoelts,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable accounts;  prohibits  NOW  accounts 
by  which  a  depositor  may  remove  funds  from 
a  savings  account  through  the  use  of  a  ne- 
gotiable order  of  withdrawal  except  that  such 
accounts  are  permitted  in  the  States  of 
Massacbvisetts  and  New  Hampshire,  the  only 
two  States  In  which  such  accounts  are 
presently  being  offered;  amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  place.  In  general,  a  statutory 
prohibition  until  June  30,  1974  on  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 


and  the  Fedaral  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
anot  Corporation  of  oonvenlons  from  the 
mutual  to  stock  form  by  savings  and  loan 
— ncistlcina  whose  accounts  are  or  oould 
baoesns  Insured  by  the  corporation:  pannlta 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
national  banks  to  invest  In  State  housing 
corporations  incorporated  in  the  State  in 
wlileh  the  association  or  bank  U  located; 
eetabUshee  a  new  procedure  for  payment 
by  Insured  savings  and  loan  associations  of 
premiums  into  the  reserve  fund  of  tha 
Corporation;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
H.R.  6870.  Public  Law  98-  ,  approved  1978. 
(W) 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Imws  and 
Authorities  Temporary  Extension 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry  out 
its  basic  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  for  1  year,  to  June  80,  1974,  and  author- 
lasa  tbweCor  an  approprlatton  of  $1,943  mU- 
Uon;  extends  the  Federal  Housing  Admlnis- 
tvatloo  (FHA)  Insuring  progiains;  provides 
ooDrtinued  authority  for  the  Urban  Renew»l, 
Model  Cltlee,  Open  Space,  Neighborhood  Fk- 
ollltlee.  RehahUltatlon  I^oana,  ComprebeDStve 
Planning  and  New  Oommunltles  programs; 
extends  the  flexible  interest  rat*  authority  of 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  tlw 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, to  set  interest  rat*  oeUings  for  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  programs  and  VA 
guaranteed  loans;  expands  protections  for 
homebuyers  by  authorizing  wcpenditures  for 
the  correction  of  defects  in  homes  financed 
under  certain  FHA  programs;  assures  that 
Federal  housing  assistance  programs  are 
carried  out  to  the  fiill  extent  authorized  by 
the  Congress;  requires  the  Secretary  in  proc- 
essing and  approving  implications  for  assist- 
ance to  give  priority  to  any  state  or  unit 
of  local  government  which  is  adversely 
affected  by  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure of  employment  at  any  Department 
of  Defense  InstallatfaMi;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  H.J.  Res.  612.  P/H  May  21,  1973: 
P/8  amended  July  30,  1973.  Hotise  adopted 
conference  report  Atiguat  1. 1978.  (304) 

Provides  for  a  temporary  extension  through 
October  1,  1973  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Insuranoe  authority  and  the  flexible 
interest  rate  authority  tinder  the  reliabUlta- 
tion  loan  authority  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964,  which  expired  June  30.  1973,  and 
provides  for  temporary  waiver  of  certain 
Umiutions  appUcable  to  ONMA.  8.J.  Res. 
144.  Public  Law  98-  ,  approved 
1978.  (W) 

Interest  SqualUuition  Tax  Extension  Act 
of  1973 

Extends  the  appUcatlon  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  for  16  months,  to  June  30, 
1974;  provides,  with  certain  exceptions,  that 
the  Interest  equalization  tax  exclusion  for 
stock  or  debt  obligations  issued  by  a  less 
developed  country  corporation  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  stock  or  debt  c^llgatlons  Issued  by  a 
less-developed  country  shipping  corporation 
after  January  29,  1973;  provides  for  an  exclu- 
sion from  the  Interest  equalization  tax  for: 
original  or  new  issues  of  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gations: stock  acquired  by  conversion  of  a 
debt  obligation  if  no  additional  considera- 
tion Lb  paid  and  the  debt  obligation  itself 
qualifies  for  the  exclusion;  or  for  a  debt  obli- 
gation Issued  to  refund  or  refinance  an  origi- 
nal or  new  issue  which  qualified  for  the  ex- 
clusion, to  finance  direct  Investment  in  the 
United  States  except  for  the  acquisition  and 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  subject  to 
the  foreign  issuer  or  obligor  agreeing  to  meet 
certain  conditions  with  resp>ect  to  that  in- 
vestment for  a  period  of  ten  years;  provides 
that  a  qualified  lending  or  financing  corpora- 
tion, or  a  U.S.  corporation  engaged  In  a  lend- 
ing or  financing  business  through  offices  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States,  may  use 
domestic  source  funds  to  lend  for  qualified 
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export  credit  transactions  or  to  buy  goods 
made  in  the  United  States  for  leasing  or  sale 
outside  of  the  United  States;  requires  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  study  the  effect 
on  international  monetary  stabUity  of  the 
C:anadlan  exemption  from  the  Interest  equal- 
ization tax  and  malce  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  September  30,  1973;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  HJl.  3677.  Public 
Law  93-17,  approved  April  10,  1978.  (W) 
National  Banks  Investment  in  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporatioru 

Permits  a  National  Bank  to  purohaae  for 
its  own  account  a  minority  stock  interest  In 
an  agricultural  credit  corporation  providing 
the  amount  inveeted  at  any  one  time  shaU 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  bank's  vuilm- 
palred  capital  and  surplus.  S.  1884.  P/8  June 
28,  1973.  (W) 

Par  value  modifleation 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  a  new 
par  value  of  the  dollar  of  81  equals  0.838949 
Special  Dravrlng  Right  (SDR)  or  the  equiva- 
lent in  terms  of  gold  of  81  equal  0.033684  of 
a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold,  thus  devaluating 
the  VS.  dollar  by  10  percent  and  changing 
the  official  price  of  gold  from  (38  to  843.32 
per  ounce;  requires  the  President,  whenever 
any  funds  are  impounded  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  to  transmit 
within  10  days  to  both  houses  of  Congress  a 
special    message    identifying    the    amount, 
date,  department  or  agency  affected,  period 
of  time,  reasons  for,  and  the  fiscal,  economic 
and  budgetary  effect  as  far  as  U  practicable, 
regarding    the    impoundment;    requires    the 
oessatlon   of   the    impoundment    within    60 
days  of  continuous  session  after  the  message 
is  received  by  the  Congress  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  by  ratifying  the  specific  Impound- 
ment by  concurrent  resolution,  or  if  the  Con- 
gress dlsi4>proves  the  Impoundment  in  whole 
or   In   part    by   concurrent   resolution,   and 
provides  that  the  effect  of  faUure  to  ratify 
or  of  disapproval  shaU  not  only  make  the 
obligation  of  the  budget  authority  manda- 
tory but  also  preclude  the  re  impoundment  of 
that  specific  budget  authority;  sets  a  ceUlng 
of  $268  billion  on  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1974,   and  provides  a  mechanism  by   which 
the  Executive  Branch  can  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  proportional  cuts  by  budget  cate- 
gory In  order  to  stay  within  the  ceUing  if 
appropriations  exceed  It;  provides  that,  after 
submission  of  the  Budget  and  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  the  Congress 
shall    prescribe    a    ceUIng    on    expenditures 
every  fiscal  year;  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  regulaUons  requiring 
the  submission  of  reports  on  foreign  cur- 
rency transactions;  repeals,  effective  Decem- 
ber 31,   1973,  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934,  and  provides  that  no 
provision  of  law  shaU  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  purchasing,  holding, 
seUlng,  or  dealing  in  gold;  provides  that  no 
fimds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pro- 
vide assistance  of  any  kind,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  or  on  behalf  of  North  Vietnam, 
imless   specifically   authorized   hereafter   by 
the  Congress,  and  contains  other  provisions. 
HJl.  6912.  P/H  May  39,  1873;   P/S  amended 
May  30,  1978;  Conference  report  fUed.  (W) 
Public  debt  limit  extension 
Continues  the  present  debt  Umltatlon  level 
of   $466    billion    by   extending   the   current 
temporary   debt   limit   of   $65   bUllon   from 
June  30,  1973,  through  November  30,  1973; 
extends    unemployment    insiirance    benefits 
in  States  whose  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment Is  at  least  4.6  percent  without  regard  to 
present    eligibility    requirements    regarding 
the  rate  in  the  prior  3  years  or  whether  13 
weeks  have  expired  since  the  last  State  ex- 
tended benefit  period,  untU  such  time  as  the 
State's    insured    unemployment    rate    drops 
below  4  percent;   extends  for  one  year  the 
authorization  for  project  granta  under  the 
maternal  and  chUd  health  program  sched- 
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uled  to  expire  June  80, 1978,  and  provides  for 
a  transition  in  funding  to  a  State-coordi- 
nated program;  requires  the  presidential 
campaign  checkoff  provisions  on  the  Income 
tax  return  form  to  be  placed  in  a  non- 
partisan form  on  the  front  page  of  the  return 
or  by  the  side  of  the  page  where  signature 
is  required,  and  contains  other  provisions 
H.R.  8410.  Public  Law  98-63,  approved 
July  1, 1973.  (242,  268) 
Purchase  of  V.S.  Obligatiotu  by  Federal 

Reserve  Banks 
Extends  for  1  year,  from  June  30,  1973,  to 
June  30,  1974,  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  UJ3.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury.  S.  1410,  p/s 
June  27,  1978.  (W) 

RaUroad  Retirement  Act  Amendments 
Simplifies    administration    of    the    aocial 
security  minimum  guaranty  provision  con- 
tained in  section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  by  permitting  the  Board  to  disre- 
gard postretlrement  earnings  for  purpoees  of 
aU    guaranty   provision .  calculations    of   an 
employee  benefit;    liberalizes  the  MlglbiUty 
conditions  for  chUdren's  beneflta  under  the 
act  to  conform  with  the  hberallzatlons  pro- 
vided in  such  tieneflte  imder  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  PubUc  Law  92-603  whereby  a 
survivor  iMnefit  wUl  be  paid  as  follows :  after 
adoption  by  anyone.  Instead  of  only  by  a 
close  relative;  to  a  chUd  for  a  dlsabUlty  which 
began  before  age  22  instead  of  age  18;  to  a 
student  child  after  age  22  in  some  cases;  to 
a  dependent  grandchild  who  is  treated  as  a 
child  of  his  grandparent;  and  extends  kidney 
disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad  employ- 
ees, their  spouses,  and  their  dependent  chU- 
dren  on  the  same  basis  as  such  coverage  is 
now  >covided  for  persons  insured  under  the 
Soclaljr  Security  Act.  H.R.  7867.  Public  Law 
93-68,  approved  July  6.  1973.  (W) 
Securities  laws  amendments 
Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  establish  a  clear,  congressional  policy 
that  membership  on  national  securities  ex- 
changes is  not  to  be  denied  to  financial  in- 
stitutions so  long  as  brokerage  commission 
rates  on  those  exchanges  remain  fixed;  also 
provides  that  at  such  time  as  commission 
rates   become   competitive    (when   national 
seciiritles   exchanges   cease   to   maintain  or 
enforce  fixed  rates  of  commission,  or  April  30, 
1976.    whichever    is    later)    aU    members   of 
national    securities    exchanges    must    cease 
executing   exchange   transactions   for   their 
afflUates    and     the    institutional    accoimta 
which  they  manage,  and  would  thus,  upon 
the  elimination   of   fixed   commission'  rates, 
prohibit   financial   Institutions   and   securi- 
ties  firms  which  manage   institutional   ac- 
counta   from   using   exchange    memberships 
for  their  own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of 
such  account;  provides  for  a  two  year  transi- 
tion   period    following    the    last   date    upon 
which  a  national  securities  exchange  main- 
tains or  enforces  fixed  rates  of  commission  or 
April  30,  1976,  whichever  Is  later.  In  order  to 
aUow  exchange  members  relying  upon  the  in- 
come from  performing  brokerage  for  man- 
aged Institutional  accounte  to  phaaeout  this 
combination  of  functions;  gives  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission    (SEC)    the 
authority  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
members   of    national    securities   exchanges 
may  trade  from  on  or  off  the  floor  of  an  ex- 
change  for  their  own  account  and  for  the 
account  of  their  affiliates,  which,  accordingly, 
wlU  have  the  authority  to  control  the  trad- 
ing of  flnancial  institutions,  as  long  as  it 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
proposed    ieglslaUon,    which    are    exchange 
members  during  the  period  before  the  elim- 
ination of  fixed  commission  rates;   amends 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of   1940  and 
the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  per- 
mit a  mutual  fund  manager  or  investment 
adviser   to   cause  a   fund   or  cUent   to  pay 
commissions  to  a  broker  in  excess  of  the 


commissions  being  charged  by  other  brokers 
for  effecting  simUar  transactions,  if  that 
broker  provides  research  services  of  valiie 
to  the  fund  or  client  and  the  adviser  makes 
appropriate  disclosures  concerning  such  pay- 
menta,  as  the  SEC  may  require:  amends  the 
Investment  Company  Act  to  remove  the  ex- 
isting uncertainty  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
transfer  for  profit  of  a  controlUng  Interest 
in  a  mutual  fund  management  company,  and 
provides  that  a  controlUng  interest  in  such 
a  management  company  may  be  sold  at  a 
profit  provided  that  for  three  years  after  the 
transaction  at  least  76  percent  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  funds  are  Independent  of  the  new 
and  old  Investment  advisers  and  that  the 
transaction  does  not  impose  an  "unfair  bur- 
den," as  defined,  on  tha  fund;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  S.  470.  P/8  June  18.  1978. 
(193) 

Securities  Processing  Act 
Amends  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  as  amended  by  vesting  in  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  the 
power  and  the  responslbUity  to  direct  the 
evolution  of  clearance  and  settlement  meth- 
ods employed  by  national  securities  associa- 
tions and  by  broker-dealers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce;  requires  clearing  agencies 
and  securities  depositories  to  register  with 
and  report  to  the  SEC,  and  empowers  the 
Commission  to  review  and  amend  the  rules 
of  such  entities;  dlrecte  the  Commission  to 
proceed  toward  elimination,  by  December  81. 
1976,  of  the  negotUble  stock  certificate  as  a' 
means  of  settlement  in  transactions  between 
brokers  and  dealers,  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  through  1976  on  ite  prog- 
ress^ with  recommendations  it  might  have 
for  further  legislation  to  eliminate  the  stock 
certificate;  prohlblte  the  Imposition  of  State 
and  local  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  to  inhibit 
unreasonably  the  development  of  an  efficient 
national  clearing  and  depository  system;  dl- 
recta  the  Commission  to  consider  the  prac- 
tice of  registering  securities  in  "street  name" 
to  determine  whether  such  registration  U 
consistent  with  the  policies  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  whether  steps 
can  be  taken  to  facUltate  communications 
between  corporations  and  their  shareholders 
whUe  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  beneflta 
of  "street  name"  registration:  requires  regis- 
tration and  reporting  by  transfer  agenta;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  2058  P/S  Au- 
gust 1,  1973.  (W) 

EDUCATION 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amendments 
of  1973 
Extends  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  (Public  Law  91-230)  for  three  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  and  authorizes 
therefor  a  total  appropriation  of  $643.7  mU- 
lion;  adds  four  new  leadership  positions  at 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
to  assist  the  associate  commissioner  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties;  continues  the  advisory 
committee  through  July  1,  1976,  at  an  annual 
authorization  of  $100,000;  makes  grant  au- 
thorizations for  preschool  and  school  pro- 
grams to  the  States  of  $B6  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  $80  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  $100  mUion  for  fiscal  year  1976;  re- 
quires each  State  to  set  forth  a  plan  of  the 
procedures  It  will  use  to  Identify,  locate  and 
evaluate  every  handlct4>ped  chUd  in  that 
State,  to  submit  the  plan  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  tor  approval  by  December 
31,  1974,  to  consider  any  amendment  to  the 
State  plan  a  required  portion  of  the  State 
plan  after  June  30,  1976,  and  to  establish 
policies  and  procedures  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentlaUty  of  data  and  Information  ooUected 
by  the  State:  provides  that  no  State  shall 
expend  funds  for  doing  the  plan  required 
unless  that  State  receives  an  amount  greater 
than  the  amount  allotted  to  that  State  in 
fiscal  year  1973  and  raises  the  minimum  each 
State  may  receive  from  $200,000  to  $300,000, 
Increases  the  maximum  allowable  funds  for 
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administration  and  planning  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000,  and  provides  that  unless  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  Stat«s 
la  fiscal  year  1974  is  (46  million  or  more  these 
provisions  shall  not  apply;  authorizes  for  the 
three  year  period  a  total  of  $48  million  for 
deaf/ blind  centers  and  services.  $75  million 
for  early  childhood  education,  $37  million  for 
regional  resource  centers.  $1.5  million  for  re- 
cruitment and  Information,  $135  million  for 
manpower  and  personnel  training,  $42  mil- 
lion for  research  In  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  $56  million  for  handicapped 
persons,  and  $27.6  million  for  special  pro- 
grams for  children  with  q>eciflc  learning  dis- 
abilities; amends  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  19€5,  as  amended,  by  allowing  an  Institu- 
tion to  be  eligible  for  funds  if  10  percent  of 
Its  current  undergraduate  body  is  composed 
of  OI  bill  trainees:  provides  an  entitlement 
of  not  lees  than  90  percent  of  funds  ob- 
tained In  the  preceding  year  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  qxialify  for  a  phaseout 
of  Impact  aid  over  a  6  year  period  If:  (a) 
the  local  educational  agencies  experience  a 
10  percent  decrease  In  the  number  of  feder- 
ally connected  children  during  either  of  fiscal 
yean  1974  or  1975.  or  (b)  if  such  a  decrease 
occurs  in  the  2  year  period  beginning  July  1. 
1B73.  and  if  these  decreases  are  due  to  a  ces- 
sation or  decrease  of  activities  announced 
after  April  16.  1973;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  896.  P/S  June  35. 1973  ( W) 
VatUmal  CommiaaUm  on  the  Financing  of 
Pottsecondary  Bducation 

Extends  the  authorization  of  the  National 
Ckjmmisslon  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  and  changes  the  date  on  which 
it  must  make  Its  final  rep<Mi;  from  April  30, 
1973:  provides  that  if  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
propriations are  $386  million  or  lees  for  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grant  program 
that  the  basic  grants  shall  be  limited  to  full 
time  freshman  students.  H.J.  Res.  393.  Public 
Law  93-30,  approved  Iifay  16,  1978.  (VV) 

GENERAL  GOTEHNMENT 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 
Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3,868,000 
between  February  16.  1973,  and  June  30,  1973, 
for  expenses  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,300,000  would  be  for  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States.  H.R.  3694.  Public  Law  93-11.  ap- 
proved March  16.  1973.  (W) 

Arctic  winter  games  authorization 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  financing  of  the  Arctic  Winter 
Oames  to  be  held  in  Alaska  in  1974  and 
provides  for  disbursement  of  such  funds  on 
such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate.  8.  907.  P/S 
June  18. 1973.  (W) 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorizattona, 
1974 

Auttaorlzee  a  total  appropriation  of  $2,065,- 
000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlfision  for 
.  fiscal  year  1974  of  which  $1,740,760,000  Is  for 
operating  expenses  and  9688.305,000  for  plant 
and  capital  equipment  including  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  modification  of  facilities, 
land  acquisition,  and  acquisition  and  fabri- 
cation of  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction,  and  contains  other  provisions. 
8.  1994.  Public  Law  93-40,  approved  July  6, 
1973.   (206) 

Commiaaion  on  highway  beautification — 
extension 

Extends  to  December  31.  1973,  the  date  for 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautification 
to  submit  to  the  President  emd  the  Congress 
its  final  report  concerning  implementation 
of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965 
and  authorlsses  therefor  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $260,000.  S.J.  Res.  42.  Public 
Law  93-6,  approved  February  16,  1973.  (W) 


Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 

Amends  title  n  of  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972  to  provide  that,  m- 
stead  of  serving  as  Chairman,  the  Preaident 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  (CIEP) 
from  among  its  statutory  members;  provides 
that  the  Executive  Director  of  CIEP  may 
appomt  and  fix  salaries  for  members  of  the 
CIEP  staff  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  U.S.C.,,governlng  appointments  in 
the  competitive  service  except,  however,  for 
personnel  performing  functions  now  per- 
formed by  career  personnel  in  the  OfSoe  of 
the  Special  Trade  Representative  (BTR) 
which  will,  in  the  future,  be  merged  with 
CIEP;  provides  that  effective  June  30,  1973, 
the  Executive  Director  of  CIEP  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate;  and  authorizes  there- 
for the  appropriation  of  $3  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  and  197§.  S.  1636.  P/S 
June  22,  1973;  P/H  amended  June  28,  1973; 
Hoiise  adopted  Conference  report  August  3, 
1973.  (W) 

Diaaater  relief 
Emergency  diaaater  MO 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  President  to 
make  grants  to  units  of  local  government 
and  State  and  local  public  agencies  for  pre- 
dlsaster  assistance  for  fire  suppression,  tree 
removal,  and  reforestation  work  on  public 
and  private  lands  in  the  counties  of  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa,  California,  to  reduce  the 
fire  threat  caused  by  a  freeze  in  December 
of  1972  which  killed  tens  c^  thousands  of 
eucalyptus  trees  throughout  the  area;  pro- 
vides for  reimbursement  to  property  owners 
for  actual  or  reasonable  costs  in  carrying  out 
tree  removal  activities  on  private  property; 
and  directs  the  President  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  section  331  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act  in  order  to  avert 
or  lessen  the  effects  of  a  major  disaster. 
S.  1697.  P/S  May  21. 1973.  (W) 

Emergency  Loan  Program  For  Disaster 
Areas 
Amends  the  Farmers  Honae  Administration 
emergency  loan  program  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
which  was  cxutailed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  action  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 37.  1972,  to  provide  a  source  of  funds  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  areas  determined  to 
be  disaster  areas  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  President;  eliminates  cer- 
tain featiires,  including  the  loan  forgiveness 
feature  and  low  interest  rates,  which  became 
a  part  of  the  emergency  loan  program  as  a 
result  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-606,  and  the  "Agnes-Rapid  City" 
Act,  Public  Law  92-385;  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  make,  insure  or  guarantee  loftns  to 
eligible  applicants;  sets  the  maxlmtim  inter- 
est rate  on  loans  at  6  percent;  requires  that 
applicants  be  unable  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where at  reasonable  rates;  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  the  Secretary  designate  areas  eli- 
gible for  emergency  loans  where  the  criteria 
for  suoh  designation  exists;  repeals  section 
233  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  which 
effective  July  1,  1973,  requires  the  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  to  cancel  a  part  or  all  of  the 
principal  amount  of  certain  loans  and  charge 
Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determmed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  applies  the  same 
mterest  rate  to  and  eliminates  the  forgive- 
ness feature  for  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans  made  under  the  Small 
Business  Act  in  connection  with  any  disaster 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
HJl.  1978.  Public  Law  93-24,  approved  April 
20.  1973.  (66) 

Domeatic  volunteer  aervice  act  {ACTION) 
Provides  for  the  operation  of  all  domestic 
volunteer  service  programs  by  the  ACTION 
Agenc7,  which  was  eeublished  by  Beorgani- 


atlon  Plan  No.  1  of  July  1,  1971,  In  »  single 
piece  of  enabling  legislation;  authoriaea  ap- 
propriations tor  fiscal  years   1974  and  1975 
for  the  ACTION  Agency's  programs:  VISTA 
(Volunteers  In  Service  to  America) ,  tbe^Peloe 
Corps,    the    Foster    Qrandparent    Prdjgram. 
RSVP  (Retired  Semor  Volunteer  Prognun), 
UTA  (University  Tear  for  ACTION  Program) , 
the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  and 
the  Active  Corps  of  Sxecutives;   autborlaea 
funds,  for  the  first  time,  for  administrative 
purposes;  provides  for  new  voluntary  activ- 
ities to  meet  a  broad  range  of  human  and 
social  needs  bey«(vd  the  strict  anti-poverty 
programs  including  programs  to  provide  al- 
ternatives to  the  Incarceration  ot  youthful 
Offenders,  to  promote  education*!  and  ]ob 
opportunities  for  returning  v«<erans  and  to 
provide  community-based  i>eer  group  coun- 
seling and  outreach   for  drug  abuses;    pro- 
vides for  two  new  older  American  programs: 
"Senior   Health    Aides"   and    "Senior   Com- 
panions" modeled  on  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program:  and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 
1148.  P/S  July  18,  1973.  (W) 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
Grants  to  the  President  temporary  author- 
ity untu  March  I,  1075.  to  deal  with  a  na- 
tional energy  crisis  involving  extraordinary 
shortages  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, or  dislocations  in  their  national  distri- 
bution system,  which  he  may  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  other   agency 
head  he  deems  appropriate;    provides  that 
the  President  shall  designate  an  agency  to 
supervise  compliance  and  promulgate  regu- 
lations under  the  act;  authorizes  that  agency 
to  require  periodic  reports  from  those  sub- 
ject to  the  act,  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  action  to  enjoin  acts  and  practices 
in  violation  of  the  act;  directs  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  Emergency  F^lel  Alloca- 
tion   within    that    agency    to   receive   com- 
plaints from  State  and  local  governmental 
units  concerning  lack  of  gasoline  or  fuel  oil 
supplies  or  price  increases  In  violation  of 
this  act.  which  shall  be  empowered  to  order 
that  adequate  supplies  be  made  available  to 
communities  threatened  with  the  disruption 
of  essential  public  services;  directs  the  Presi- 
dent within  30  days  of  enactment,  after  pub- 
lic   hearings,    to    have    published    priority 
schediiles,    plans,    and    regulations   for   the 
allocation  or  distribution  of  crude  oil   and 
any  refined  ptetroleum  product  which  is  or 
may  be  in  short  supply  nationally  or  in  any 
region  of  the  United  States  and  authorizes 
temporary  allocation  in  emergency  situations 
pendmg  their  promulgation;    provides  that 
the    President    shall    allocate    or    distribute. 
pursuant  to  the  priority  schedules,  plans  and 
regulations,  any  liquid  fuel,  whether  crude 
or  refined,  or  Imported  or  domestically  pro- 
duced, which  Is  in  extraordinary  short  supply 
nationally  or  regionally;   provides  that  the 
regulations  shall  include  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  determining  or  reviewing  prices 
of  allocated  fuels;   directs  the  President  to 
use  his  authority  under  this  act  and  existing 
law  to  assure  adequate  crude  oil  supplies  to 
all  refineries:    establishes  an   allocation  for- 
mula concerning  sales  to  independent  refin- 
ers and  to  Independent  dealers  by  producers 
or  Importers  of  more  than  300.000  barrels  per 
day  of  crude  petrcrfeum  and/or  natural  gas 
liquids  with  the  provision  that  this  alloca- 
tion program  may  be  replaced  or  amended 
by  the  priority  schedules,  plans,  and  regvila- 
tlons  Issued  to  Implement  this  act;  provides 
that  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  modified  or  rescmded 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  act;  oontalxLs  In  sec- 
tions 108-110  entitled  the  "Fair  Marketing  of 
Petroleum  Products  Act."  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  dealers  concerning  supply  and 
price   and   for   the  protection  of  franchlsed 
dealers  In  regard  to  cancellation  of  a  fran- 
chise;  authorizes  suit  by  a  retailer  or  dis- 
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trlbutor  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
m  controversy,  against  a  distributor  or  re- 
finer which  engages  in  prohibited  conduct; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  1670.  P/8 
June  6,  1978.  (163) 

Energy  Policy  Act  of  1973 
Creates  in  the  Executive  Oflloe  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  three  member  Council  on  Energy 
PoUcy  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  which  shall  serve  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  President  on  energy  policy; 
be  a  focal  pomt  for  the  collection,  analysis, 
and  Interpretation  of  energy  statistics;  co- 
ordinate the  energy  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  provide  leadership  for  State 
governments  and  other  persons  Involved  in 
energy  actlivtles;  prepare  a  long-range  com- 
prehensive plan  (the  Energy  Plan),  to  lie 
updated  annually,  for  energy  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation;  and,  is  to  re- 
view all  legislative  recommendations  and 
reports  sent  to  Congress  and.  if  it  disap- 
proves, send  to  the  President  and  the  Federal 
agency  mvolved  a  statement  m  writing  of 
its  position  and  reasons  therefor;  directs  the 
Council  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  and  annually  thereafter,  an 
energy  report  to  accompany  the  Energy  Plan 
mcluding  estimates  of  energy  needs  for  the 
ensuing  ten-year  period,  discussion  of  sources 
of  supply  for  meeting  those  needs,  and  an 
evaluation  of  trends  in  price,  quality,  man- 
agement, and  utilization  of  energy  resources; 
authorizes  the  Comptroller  General  to  moni- 
tor and  evaluate  the  operations  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  report  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
Federal  energy  programs  including  his  rec- 
ommendations; authorlass  appropriations  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act  of  $1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $2  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  $4  million  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  70.  P/S  May  10.  1973.  (123) 

Exemption  of  Federal  Judiciary  from  chargea 
far  space  and  aervieea 

Believes  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  n.S. 
Tax  Court  from  all  administrative  duties  in 
the  calculation  of  charges  for  service,  main- 
tenance, repair,  space,  quarters  or  other  fa- 
cilities as  required  by  section  210(J)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  by  requiring  the 
Admmistrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  such  administrative 
services.  S.  3079.  P/S  June  28,  1973. 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendmentt 

Repeals  the  equal  time  requirement  of 
Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  as 
It  applies  to  elective  federal  office;  makes 
at  least  18  minutes  of  free  time  available 
to  each  of  the  candidates,  whoever  he  may 
be;  repeals  the  existing  limitation  on  media 
and  telephone  q>endlng  with  a  total  limita- 
tion on  all  expenditures  by  or  on  tiehalf  of 
a  candidate  for  Federal  elective  office;  plaoea 
a  celling  of  10  cents  In  the  primary  and  16 
cents  in  the  general  election,  multiplied  by 
the  estimate  voting  age  (18  or  over)  popula- 
tion m  the  congressional  district  or  the  State, 
respectively;  limits  the  expenditures  by  a 
Presidential  candidate  in  any  one  State  to 
the  amount  that  a  candidate  for  Senator 
from  that  State  is  entiUed  to  apedd;  pro- 
vides a  floor  as  follows:  permits  expenditures 
of  at  least  $176,000  (without  regard  to  the 
amount  reached  by  using  the  multiplication 
formula)  for  all  Senatorial  candidates.  Dele- 
gates. Resident  Commissioners,  and  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
States  which  are  entitled  to  only  one  Repre- 
sentative and  permits  expenditures  of  $90,000 
by  candidates  for  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tives  from  a  State  entitled  to  more  than 
one  representative:  places  a  limit  of  $3,000 
on  ttie  amount  that  may  be  contributed  to 
any  candidate  In  any  one  year  by  any  one 


contributor;  places  a  limit  of  $36,000  in  the 
aggregate  on  the  amoxmt  whleta  an  individ- 
ual may  contribute  to  a  political  cotnmlttee 
or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate;  places,  except 
for  the  central  campaign  committee  or  the 
State  campaign  of  a  candidate,  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party,  or  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  campaign  Committees 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  a 
limit  of  $3,000  on  the  amount  political  com- 
mittees may  contribute  to  candidates  for  the 
Congress-  and  for  the  Presidency:  prohibiu 
expenditures  of  over  $1,000  by  an  Indepen- 
dent Individual  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
without  certification  by  the  candidate  that 
the  payment  of  that  charge  will  not  exceed 
the  expenditure  limitation  for  that  candi- 
date; creates  a  Federal  Election  commission 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  act;  contains 
provisions  for  assistance  to  the  States  for 
voter  registration;  and  contains  other  pro- 
vUlons.  8.  372.  P/8  July  30,  1978  (844) 
Federal  Election  Reform  Commiaaion 
Establishes  an  mdependent  commission, 
to  be  known  as  the  Nonpartisan  Commission 
on  Federal  Election  Reform  to  conduct  an 
extensive  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  prac- 
tices engaged  In  by  political  parties  and  m- 
dlviduals  in  the  course  of  Federal  political 
campaigns;  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  term  of  office  of  Membws  of  the 
House  of  Represenutivee,  or  the  Senate,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  to  make 
recommendations  for  such  legislation,  con- 
stitutional amendment,  or  other  reforms  as 
its  fixullngs  Indicate,  and  in  its  Judgment  az« 
desirable  to  revise  and  control  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  political  partlss,  organlaa- 
tlons,  and  individuals  participating  in  the 
Federal  electoral  process;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.J.  Res.  110.  P/S  July  30.  1973. 
(W) 

Federal  electiona 
8$ts  a  time  for  the  holding  of  primary  elec- 
tions or  nominating  conventions  for  choosing 
candidates  for  election  to  the  offices  of  VS. 
Senator,  Representative.  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  by  providing  that  they 
shall  be  held  at  any  time  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August; 
provides  that  a  political  party  which  nom- 
inates iu  candidate  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  by  holding  a  national  nominat- 
ing convention  shall  hold  that  convention 
begmnmg  on  the  third  Monday  of  August  of 
the  year  In  which  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  elected;  makes  election  day, 
the  first  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  in  1976,  and  every  second  year 
thereafter  a  national  holiday;  provides  that 
the  act  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1976; 
and  oontalns  other  provisions.  8.  343.  P/8 
June  37, 1978.  (229) 

Flood  inaurance 

Amends  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  to  increase  from  $2.6  bU- 
lion  to  $4  bUlion  the  limitation  on  the  face 
amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage  author- 
ized to  be  outstanding.  8J.  Res.  26.  Public 
Law  93-4.  approved  February  2.  1973.   (W) 

Increases    the    authority    for   the   Federal 
fiood  Insurance  program  from  $4  billion  to 
$6  mUlion.  S.J.  Res.  112.  Public  Law  93-38, 
approved  J\me  6, 1973.  (W) 
Foreign  Service  Building  Act  amendments 

Authorizes  a  toUl  of  $69,611,000  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1976  for  the  Foreign  Build- 
ings program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  which  $13,811,000  is  for 
new  construction,  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment, and  $46,800,000  U  for  operations.  H.R. 
6610.  Public  Law  93-47,  approved  June  22. 
1973.  (W) 

Fuel  allocation:  Hobby  Protection  Act 
Provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  man- 
datory      petroleiun       allocation       prx>gram; 
amends  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to 
provide  that  the  President  shall,  with  re- 


q>ect  to  the  price  level  of  beef,  permit  the 
passthrough  of  mcreases  in  raw  agricultural 
product  costs  mcurred  smce  June  8,  1978, 
on  the  aanu  beats  as  is  permitted  for  meait 
and  food  products  other  than  beef;  provides 
protection  for  coin,  token,  and  other  cOllec- 
tors  by  requiring  the  markmg  of  imitation 
numismatic  and  political  items  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  sold  or  traded  as  origi- 
nals; and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1880. 
P/S  August  a,  1973.  (367) 

Government  Printing  Office 

Provides  that  certifying  officers  of  the 
Government  Prmtlng  Ofllce  be  responsible 
for  the  vouchers  they  certify  for  payment  to 
the  disbursing  officer  in  the  same  way  as 
other  certifying  otBcers  of  the  Government; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  1794  P/S 
June  28.  1973.  ( W) 

Grants  the  PubUc  Printer  the  authority  to 
adopt  an  official  Government  Printing  Office 
seal  which  would  have  judlcUl  recognition, 
and  to  designate  employees  to  administer 
and  certify  oaths.  S.  1796.  P/S  June  28.  1978 
(W) 

Amends  the  Act  of  October  80,  1986,  40 
U.S.C.  769(e) ,  known  as  the  "Brooks  Bill"  to 
restore  full  authority  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Prtnting  m  the  field  of  printing  and 
binding,  and  thereby  continue  the  re^Mmal- 
blllty  for  the  admmistratlon  of  the  contract 
on  marginaUy  pimched  continuous  forms  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
S.  1802.  P/S  Jtme  28. 1973.  (W) 

MaHUme  authorieation.  1974 

Authorizes  appropriations  fw  fiscal  year 
1974  for  programs  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  the  amount  of  $63^.316.000.  and  amends 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1988. 
as  amended  to  mcrease  the  loan  guarantee 
authority  of  the  MarltUne  Administration 
from  $3  bUlion  to  $6  bUllon.  HH.  7670.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-70,  approved  July  10,  1978.  (W) 
Mint  buildinga 

Increases  from  $46  mUUon  to  $95  mlUlon 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  the  con- 
struction of  mint  facilities,  such  funds  to 
be  appropriated  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30.  1963  and 
ending  before  July  1.  1983.  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  aggregate  of  such  sums  shaU 
not  exceed  the  $95  mllUon  authorization 
8.  1901.  P/8  June  27,  1973.  (W)        °™*""*- 

Afofor  Vehicle  Defect  Remedy  Act 
Amends  the  National  Trafllc  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  by  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  require  that  the 
manufacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  an  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  (Including  tires) 
which  contains  a  safety  related  defect  or  a 
failure  to  comply  with  a  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  to  remedy  such  defect  or 
faUure  to  comply  without  charge  to  the  con- 
sumer;  defines  the  administrative  hearing 
procedure  'available  to  such  manufacturer- 
provides  for  a  procedure  whereby  the  Secre- 
tary can  act  Immediately  to  remove  an  obvi- 
ous hazard  by  applymg  to  a  District  Court 
for  such  temporary  or  permanent  relief  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  pubUc;  au- 
thorizes therefor  an  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $46,773  million  for  fiscal  year  1974; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  366  p/s 
May  17,  1973.  (W) 

National  Commiaaion  oh  Productivity 

Extenaion 

Extends  for  an  additional  3  months,  to 
June  30.  1978,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Productivity.  8.J.  Res.  93.  Public  Law 
93-34,  approved  May  14,  1973.  (W) 
NatioruU  Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  Quality 

Renames  the  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  as  the  National  CommU- 
slon  on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality;  sets 
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tbe  promotion  of  tbe  productivity  of  Vtim 
American  economy  and  Improvement  of 
worker  morale  and  work  quality  as  objectives 
of  tbe  Commission  and  de&nes  Its  fuQctlons; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  1763.  P/8 
May  10.  1973.  (W) 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Amendments  of  1973 

Authorizes  appropriations  at  an  Increased 
level  of  funding  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  tbe  Humanities,  grants-in-aid  to  States 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  tbe  Arts, 
and  matching  funds  for  gifts  to  the  Endow- 
ments, In  the  total  amount  of  $160  million, 
$280  million,  and  $400  million  for  fiscal  years 
1B74,  1975.  and  1976,  respectively.  S.  796. 
P/S  May  3.  1973;  P/H  amended  June  14. 
1973;  In  conference.  (107) 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act 

Amends  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966;  Increases  authorizations  to  $16.6 
mUUon,  $30  million,  and  $24.4  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  years  1974,  1975.  and  1976  respectively 
for  matching  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
tbe  Natlpnal  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation; 
ertendsauthorlzatlons  of  $100,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  and  authorizes 
$128,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  activities  of  tbe  Rome 
Centre;  and  provides  that  tjie  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  shall  con- 
Unue  In  existence  untu  December  81.  1B86. 
8.  1301.  Public  lAW  9»-S4.  approved  July  1. 
1973.  (W) 

National  Science  Foundation  Authorisation 
Act  of  1974 
Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1974  in 
the  amount  of  $633.6  million,  and  In  foreign 
currencies  which  the  Treasury  Department 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
qulrementa  of  the  United  States,  $3  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  HJl.  8610.  Public  Law 
93-    ,  approved  1973.  (W) 

Office  of  EniHronmental  Quality 
Authorizations 

Authorizes  (in  addition  to  the  standing 
authorization  of  $1  million  per  fiscal  year 
conUlned  in  Public  Law  91-190)  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $3  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
operations  of  the  Ofllce  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  tbe  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  8.  1379.  Public  Law  93-36,  approved 
May  18.  1973.  (W) 

Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Service* 
Amendments  of  1973 

Extends  and  amends  tbe  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966  to  enlarge  tbe  scope  of  tbe 
services  provided  therein;  improves  tbe 
organizational  structure  at  tbe  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  of  tbe  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  such 
services;  creates  a  Federal  Council  on  tbe 
Aging  to  act  as  an  advocate  for  tbe  elderly 
with  req>ect  to  Federal  govemnftnt  poIlclM 
and  programs  relating  to  their  particular 
needs  and  problems;  places  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  as- 
signed primary  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  act  to  tbe  Commissioner  on  Aging; 
expands  the  existing  program  of  formula 
grants  to  the  States  by  providing  funding 
for  a  range  of  social  services  in  accordance 
with  approved  State  plans;  authorizes  funds 
for  direct  grants  to  model  projects  wltta 
priority  to  projects  in  the  areas  of  housing, 
education,  and  special  transportation  and 
other  services  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
Impaired  elderly;  authorizes  grants  for  multl- 
dlsclpllnary  centers  of  gerontology  and  for 
multi-purposes  senior  centers;  authorizes 
grants  for  training  programs  for  person- 
nel and  for  research  and  development  proj- 
ects In  the  field  of  aging;  provides  for  a 
special  study  and  demonstration  projects  on 


transportation  jlroblems  of  older  Americans; 
makas  surplus  oommodltiea  available  for  nu- 
tritton  programs;  authorises  grants  to  8t*te$ 
for  older  readers  serrlces;  establishes  an 
Older  American  Community  Service  Sm- 
ployment  program;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. NOTE:  (HJl.  15657  [93d-2d|.  a  measure 
contatnlng  similar  provisions,  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  October  80, 
1973.)  8.  60.  Public  Law  98-39.  approved 
May  3.  1973.   (17) 

Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
Continues  tbe  Peace  Corps  program  on  a 
one  year  authorization  with  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  of  $77,001,000  to  finance 
tbe  (^Mratlon  of  the  Peace  Corps  during  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  places  the  Peace  Corps  under 
Federal  procurement  law.  HJl.  5293.  Public 
Law  93-49.  approved  June  26.  1973.  (W) 

Preservation  of  Historical  and 
ArcheologUsal  Data 
.  Amends  a  1960  law  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  tbe  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  conducts  archeologlcal 
salvage  programs  at  reservoir  construction 
to  broaden  tbe  scope  of  activity  to  Include 
all  Fedena  or  federally  assisted  or  authorized 
construction  projects  which  result  in  altera- 
tion of  tbe  terrain;  authorizes  tbe  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  survey  and  salvage  pro- 
gram upon  notification  not  only  by  tbe  insti- 
gation agency  but  also  by  any  other  Federal 
or  State  agency  or  responsible  private  organi- 
zations or  individuals;  authorizes  construc- 
tion agendas  to  uae  or  tnmsTer  up  to  one 

percent  of  funds  appropriated  for  a  project 
to  the  Secretary  f <»'  survey  and  salvage  work; 
provides  that  the  coets  inctirred  in  con- 
nection    with     public     works     projects     for 

archeologlcal  work  under  this  act  would  be* 
come  non-relmbursible  project  costs;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  514.  P/S  May  23, 
1973.  (W) 

Public    Works   and   Economic   Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1973 

Extends  tbe  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA)  programs  authorized  by 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  enable  disadvantaged  local 
and  regional  areas  to  put  In  place  the  public 
facilities  essential  to  economic  development, 
for  one  fiscal  year  through  June  30,  1974, 
with  a  total  authorization  of  $430  million 
as  follows :  $300  mlUlon  for  grants  under  tlUe 
I  for  public  works  and  development  facilities, 
of  which  not  less  than  35  percent  nor  more 
than  35  percent  Is  for  newly  defined  redevel- 
opment areas  under  section  401(a)(6);  $66 
million  for  loan  assistance  under  title  II  for 
financing  public  works  and  facilities  and  re- 
development area  projects;  $35  million  for 
technical  assistance  under  title  m  for  al- 
leviating conditions  of  excessive  tinderem- 
ployment  In  certain  areas;  $45  million  under 
title  IV  for  projects  in  economic  develop- 
ment centers  and  for  an  Increase  In  grant 
assistance  for  projects  to  redevelopment 
areas;  and  $96  mllUon  for  title  V  Regional 
Action  Planning  Commissions;  continues  the 
moratorium  on  changing  the  designation  of 
economic  development  districts  for  one  year; 
provides  for  up  to  100  percent  Instead  of  up 
to  75  percent  ftmdlng  for  administrative 
expenses  of  Indian  tribes  eligible  for  certain 
grants-in-aid  under  title  m;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  HJl.  2346.  Public  Law  93-46, 
approved  June  18,  19/3.  (117) 

Recreation  use  fees 

Amends  tbe  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  there  will 
bo  no  charge  for  the  day  use  or  recreational 
use  of  certain  facilities  in  recreational  areas 
which  moet  visitors  might  use.  8.  1381.  P/8 
May  16,  1973.  (W) 

Amends  tbe  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  there 
wlU  be  no  charge  for  the  day  use  or  recrea- 
tional vise  of  certain  facilities  In  recreational 
areas  which  most  visitors  might  use;   pro- 


vides tliat  there  wlU  be  zm>  charge  for  acceas 
to  or  use  at  any  campground  not  having  cer- 
tain qMdiled  aanltuy  and  oonvenlenoe  fa- 
cilities: and  defines  the  term  "single  visit" 
for  puxpoaes  o<  charging  admission  fees  as 
tbe  lenctli  of  time  a  visitor  remains  within 
the  boundary  of  a  designated  fee  area  from 
tlie  day  he  acrlTes  to  the  day  he  leaves  except 
that  on  the  same  day  such  admission  fee  Is 
Iiaid,  tbe  visitor  may  leave  and  re-enter  the 
same  area  without  payment  at  an  additional 
fee.  HJt.  6717.  Public  Law  93-81,  approved 
August  1. 1973.  (W) 

Renegotiation  Act  Amendments;  Social 
Security  Benefits  Increase 
Extends  to  June  30,  1974.  tbe  RenegoUa-  ' 
tlon  Act  of  161,  as  amended,  which  author- 
izes the  Government  to  recapture  excessive 
profits  on  certain  Oovernment  contracts  and 
subcontracts;  provides  a  social  security  cost 
of  living  benefit  Increase  of  approximately 
6.6  percent  effective  June  1,  1974;  increases 
the  monthly  Income  guaranteed  under  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
program  for  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons 
from  $130  to  $140  for  an  Individual  and  from 
$196  to  $310  a  month  for  a  couple  for  months  ^ 
after  June  1974;  Increases  the  earmngs 
limitation  for  persons  drawing  social  security 
from  $3,100  to  $3,400;  raises  taxable  wages 
under  social  security  from  $12,000  in  1974 
to  $12,600;  contains  provisions  to  assure  that 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  now  re- 
ceiving cash  assistance  or  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid are  protected  from  a  reduction  in  bene- 
fits or  loss  Of  Medicaid  eligibility  when  the 

SSI  program  becomes  effective  next  January 
1975;  suspends  for  4  months  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  author- 
ity  to  issue   new  social  services   regulations 

scheduled  to  become  effecUve  July  1,  1973, 
unless  new  changes  are  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment and  approved  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  tbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visiona.  HJi.  7446.  PubUc  Law  93-46.  ap- 
proved July  9, 1973.      (226) 

Service  Contract  Act  extension  to  Canton 
Island 

Amends  section  8(d)  of  tbe  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1966  (which  provides  labor  stand- 
ards and  prevailing  wage  requirements  for 
employees  working  under  Oovernment  serv- 
ice contracts)  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  act  to  Canton  Island  in  tbe  central 
Pacific  which,  in  1939.  tbe  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Jointly  agreed  to  ad- 
minister until  1989.  H.R.  6167.  Public  Law 
93-67,  approved  JiUy  6, 1973.  (W) 

Small  Business  Act  Amendments 
Amend  section  4(c)  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or 
conunltments  outstanding  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (8BA) :  consolidates 
and  expands  the  present  authorities  in  the 
Small  Business  Act  provided  by  tbe  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and  the  Egg  Product 
Inspection  Act  of  1970.  into  a  new  section 
authorizing  loans  to  help  small  business  con- 
cerns comply  with  standards  Imposed  under 
any  Federal  law  in  order  to  provide  a  iml- 
form  approach  and  single  framework  for  the 
extension  of  economic  disaster  loans  to  aid 
small  business  firms  in  complying  with  new 
Federal  environmental,  consumer,  pollution, 
and  safety  standards;  provides  that  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (FHA)  and  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loans  made  in 
connection  with  disasters  occurring  prior  to 
April  20,  1973,  the  enactment  date  of  Public 
Law  93-24  which  amended  the  emergency 
loan  programs,  are  to  be  made  on  the  same 
loan  terms;  authorizes,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  93-24.  loan  forgive- 
ness on  SBA  and  FHA  disaster  loans  of  up  to 
$4,000  with  respect  to  disasters  occurring  on 
or  after  AprU  20,  1973;  continues  the  SBA's 
discretionary  authority  to  refinance   mort- 
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gages  on  substantially  damaged  homes  and 
to  suspend  disaster  loan  payments  In  hard- 
ship cases  by  canceling  the  present  July  1, 
1973,  expiration  date  for  that  authority;  au- 
thorizes locals  to  persons  engaged  in  the  bus- 
iness of  raising  livestock  who  suffer  substan- 
tial economic  injury  as  a  result  of  animal 
disease;  authorizes  loans  to  small  businesses 
which  suffer  substantial  economic  damage  as 
a  result  of  the  closing  or  reduction  In  the 
scope  of  operation  of  mUitary  bases;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1673.  P/S 
May  17,  1973;  P/H  amended  July  12,  1973; 
Conference  report  filed.  (140) 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Authorizes  $64  mlUion  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  Trust  Ternary  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
for  civil  works  and  administrative  programs; 
authorizes  an  additional  sum  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  to  be 
used  if  necessary  to  offset  reduction  in  or 
termination  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams or  other  funds  made  available  to  the 
territory  by  other  Federal  agencies:  ex- 
tends the  authority  of  the  Federal  Comp- 
troller for  Ouam  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
tbe  Pacific  Isands  and  prescribes  his  duties 
and  responslblUtles;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. S.  1386.  P/S  May  23,  1973;  P/H 
amended  June  19,  1973;  Senate  concurred  in 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  June 
31.  1973.  (W) 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  amendments  (fair 
credit  bilUng) 

Amends  tbe  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  Inaccurate  and  un- 
fair billing  practices;  prohibits,  In  title  I,  The 
Fair  Credit  BlUlng  Act,  unfair  credit  biU- 
ing  practices  Including  provisions  relating  to 

resolution  of  billing  errors,  regulation  of 
credit  reports,  acknowledgement  of  billing 
inquiries,  prompt  crediting  of  payments, 
length  of  the  billing  fierlod,  use  of  cash  dis- 
counts, and  prohibition  of  offsetting  a  dis- 
puted bill  from  funds  on  deposit;  contains, 
in  title  n,  largely  technical  amendments  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  Truth  in 
landing  Act  and  includes  a  provision  limit- 
ing a  creditor's  maximum  liability  in  a  class 
action  suit  brought  under  the  act  to  $100,000 
or  1  percent  of  the  creditor's  net  worth, 
wlilchever  is  less;  prohibits.  In  title  HI,  The 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  any  creditor 
from  discriminating  against  any  person  on 
account  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  grant- 
ing or  denying  credit,  including  aU  credit 
transactions,  whether  for  consumer,  busl- 
nesa.  or  other  purposes  and  includes  cash 
loans,  installment  sales,  mortgage  loans  and 
tlie  opening  or  closing  of  a  revolving  charge 
account;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
8.  3101.  P/8  July  33,  1973.  (311) 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  amend- 
ments 

Amends  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  PoUcies 
Act  of  1970  to  provide,  untU  July  1,  1976,  for 
fuU  Federal  funding  of  the  first  $36,000  for 
any  single  relocation  payment  for  persons 
displaced  by  federaUy  assisted  programs  and 
projects;  expands  coverage  of  the  act  to  per- 
sons dlSDlaced  by  eight  specified  Federal 
programs,  authorizes,  through  June  30,  1978, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  pay  a  State 
not  in  compliance  with  the  act  such  funds 
as  are  necessary,  in  excess  of  the  first  $36,000 
of  cost,  to  make  all  payments  and  provide 
all  benefits  required  by  tbe  act;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  8.  261.  P/S  February 
3. 1973.  (W) 

V.S.  Travel  Service  authorisation 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $22.6  mll- 
Uon in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974.  1976. 
and  1976  for  the  United  SUtes  Travel  Serv- 
ice which  is  charged  with  promoting  foreign 
tourism  to  the  United  States.  8.  1747.  P/S 
June  13.  1973.  (W) 


Voter  Registration  Act 
Establishes  a  voter  registration  system  for 
Federal  elections  through  the  mail;  estab- 
lishes within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a 
Voter  Registration  Administration  to  ad- 
minister the  program  with  an  Administra- 
tor and  two  Associates  of  different  political 
parties  to  be  appointed  for  terms  of  4  years 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate; provides  that  an  individual  who  qual- 
ifies to  be  a  voter  under  State  law  and  regis- 
ters as  provided  imder  this  act  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  Federal  elections  In  that 
State;  requires  States  to  provide  for  an  ap- 
pUcant  to  register  up  to  30  days  before  a 
Federal  election;  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  prepare  voter  registration  forms 
designed  to  provide  a  simple  method  to 
register  by  maU  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Postal  Service  at  least  every  two  years,  which 
tbe  appUcant  shall  maU  or  deUver  when 
completed  to  the  local  registration  agent 
who  must  then  notify  the  applicant  of  bis 
acceptance  or  reJecUon;  provldee.  in  regard 
to  prevention  of  fraudulent  registration, 
that.  In  addition  to  appropriate  action  under 
State  law,  a  State  official  shall  notify  the 
Administration  which  shall  provide  assist- 
ance, and  that  when  a  State  official  or  the 
Administration  determines  that  a  pattern  of 
fraudulent  registration  or  attempted  fraudu- 
lent registration  exists,  either  may  request 
the  Attorney-General  to  bring  a  civil  action, 
in  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  to  enjoin  fraudulent  registration;  in- 
cludes criminal  penalties  for  the  falsifying  of 
voter  registration  forms  or  voting  more  than 
once;  provides  for  payment  to  the  States  of 
the  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tion, of  processing  registration  forms  under 
this  act,  and  provides  financial  assistance  to 
States  adopting  this  system  for  State  elec- 
tions; and  contains  other  provisions  8 
362.  P/8  Btey  9,  1973.  (131) 

Wagner-O-Day  Act  Amendment,  1973 

Amends  the  Wagner-ODay  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-28.  to  Increase 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  to  the 
Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products  and 
Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handici4>ped  for  fiscal  year  1974  trom 
•200.000  to  $240,000.  S.  1413.  Public  Law 
93-76,  approved  July  30. 1973.  ( W) 
Waiver-of-claims  authority 

Extends  the  same  walver-of-claims  au- 
thority as  that  granted  to  tbe  Executive 
Branch  for  overpayments  of  pay  and  certain 
allowances  to  aU  agencies  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  except  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
S.  1808.  P/S  July  34.  1973.  (W) 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 

Declares  that  It  U  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped  within  3  years 
from  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  make  recommendations  for 
further  research  and  action  In  the  field  of 
the  handicapped,  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. SJ.  Res.  118.  P/S  JiUy  18,  1973.  (W) 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  amendments 

Amends  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of 
1939  by  substituting  tbe  term  "recycled  wool" 
for  tbe  terms  "reprocessed  wool"  and  "re- 
used wool"  thus  combining  the  terms  into 
one  definition  for  tbe  term  "recycled  wool  " 
a.  1818.  P/8  July  30.  1973.  (W) 

COVXBNMXNT   XMPIATXBS 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
amendment 
Amends  section  336  of  the  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
certain  employees  to  (1)  Increase  the  quota 
on  retirements  from  800  to  2.100  for  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1969,  to  June  30,  1974,  and  (3) 
establish  a  quota  of  1,600  fw  retirements 
between  July  1,  1974.  and  June  SO,  1979.  S. 
1494.  PuMic  Law  98-31.  H>pn>ved  May  8. 
1978.  (W> 


Executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  salaries 
Provides  that  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  sub- 
mit its  report  to  the  President  every  other 
year  Instead  of  every  four  years  and  that  the 
President  likewise  make  bis  salary  rec<xn- 
mendatlons  to  the  Congress  biennially,  by 
August  31,  in  the  odd  numbered  years  be- 
ginning ta  1973;  provides  for  such  recmn- 
mended  pay  incretues  to  become  effective  on 
tbe  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  after  30  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  (Congress  unless  disapproved  oy 
Congress  by  specific  legislation  changing  the 
pay  rates  <»'  by  passage  of  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution by  either  body;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  1989.  P/S  July  9,  1973.  (W) 
Federal  employees  retirement 
Allows  Federal  employees,  who  meet  the 
present  requirements  for  retlremAit  upon 
lnvolunt(U7  separation  of  25  years  of  service, 
or  30  years  of  service  at  age  00,  to  retire  at 
their  own  option  during  a  period  when  tbe 
employing  agency  is  undergoing  a  major  re- 
duction in  force.  H.R.  6077.  Public  Law  93-  , 
approved  1978.  (W) 

Library  of  Congress 
Provides  pay  Increases  for  members  of  tbe 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  S. 
1904.  P/8  June  38,  1973.  (W) 

National  Guard  Technicians'  Retirement 
Changes,    retroactively,    from   January    1, 
1969,  the  crediting  pre-1969  technician  serv- 
ice as  follows:  (1)  grants  reUrement  credit 

for  technician  service  performed  before  1969 
to  all  former  technicians  serving  In  any  posi- 
tion subject  to  the  retirement  law  on  or  after 
January    1.    1969;    (2)    alIow%  credit   for   100 

percent  of  pre-1969  technician  service  for 
annuity  computation  purposes;  and  (3)  per- 
mits eligible  technicians  to  pay  tbe  full 
amount  rather  than  56  percent  otherwise 
owed  as  a  deposit  for  pre-1969  technician 
service.  S.  871.  P/S  July  31,  1973.  (W) 

Survivor  Annuities  of  Civil  Service  Retirees 

Amends  chapter  83,  title  6,  U.S.C.  by  elUni- 
natlng  the  reduction  In  annuity  that  a  re- 
tiree takes  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for 
his  spouse  during  periods  of  nonmarrlage 
allowing  in  effect,  full  annuity  to  an  annui- 
tant during  these  periods.  S.  638.  P/8  July 
31, 1973.  (W) 

HXALTH 

ChUd  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
Provides  financial  assistance  for  demon- 
stration programs  for  tbe  prevention,  identi- 
fication, and  treatment  of  chUd  abuse  and 
neglect  through  the  creation  of  a  National 
Center  of  ChUd  Abuse  and  Neglect  within 
tbe  Office  of  Child  Development  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; creates  a  National  Commission  on 
ChUd  Abuse  and  Neglect  to  study  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  laws  and  of  programs  to 
prevent,  identify,  and  treat  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  its  extent  and  causes,  and  tbe  ade- 
quacy of  Federal,  State  and  local  funding  for 
chUd  abuse  programs;  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $10  million  for  fiscal  vear  1974 
and  $30  mlUlon  for  fiscal  years  1976,  1976, 
1977.  and  1978  respectively;  and  contalna 
other  provisions.  8.  1191.  P/S  July  14.  1978. 
(282) 

Child  nutrition  programs  ' 

Amends  section  6  of  tbe  National  Pchool 
Lunch  Act  which  authorizes  expenditures  for 
commodities  to  provide  a  means  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  meet  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  program  needs  for  this 
fiscal  year;  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
c\ilture,  for  this  fiscal  year  only,  to  make  an 
estimate  as  of  March  16  of  the  amount  of 
commodities  which  the  Department  will 
deliver  to  schools;  requires  the  Secretary  (if 
this  estimate  Is  less  than  90  percent  of  tbe 
value  of  the  amount  the  Department  orig- 
inally planned  to  deliver  to  schools)  to  pay 
tlie  States,  no  later  than  AprU  16,  a  cash 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
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Initial  estimate  and  the  amount  to  be  deliv- 
ered this  fiscal  year  as  determined  by  the 
March  16  estimate,  and  to  distribute  the 
money  to  the  States  according  to  their  ratio 
of  meaU  wrved  under  the  school  l\mch  and 
breakfast  program:  directs  the  Secretary  to 
use  section  32  funds  and  funds  from  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  and  to  request.  If  neces- 
sary, a  supplemental  appropriation;  waives 
the  matching  requirements  for  the  funds  dis- 
tributed under  this  bill;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  HA.  4278.  Public  Law  93-13,  ap- 
proved March  30, 1973.  ( W) 

'CompreheTisive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  o/  1973 
Extends  for  2  years  through  fiscal  year 
1976  the  State  formula  grant  program  origi- 
nally authorized  by  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  AlcohollsBi  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  Public 
lAW  91-616,  maintaining  the  ann\ial  author- 
ization level  at  $80  million;  extends  the  con- 
tract and  project  grant  authority  of  the  Act 
of  1970  for  an  additional  3  years  through 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  authorizes  therefor  ap- 
propriations of  $90  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $100  mlllloa  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
$110  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  adds  a  new 
special  grant  authority  providing  an  addi- 
tional allotment  of  $100,000  plus  10  percent 
of  its  formula  allotment  for  each  State  which 
adopts  the  Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intox- 
ication Treatment  Act,  or  legislation  sub- 
stantially similar  to  that  Act,  which  requires 
Intoxication  to  be  treated  as  a  res{>onslbUlty 
of  the  community's  public  health  and  social 
service  agencies  rather  than  of  its  criminal 
Justice  system;  prohibits  public  or  private 
general  hospitals  receiving  funds  from  Fed- 
eral agency  sources  from  discriminating  In 
their  admissions  or  treatment  policies  against 
any  person  solely  because  of  bis  alcohol 
abuse  or  alcoholism;  deletes  the  language  of 
the  Act  of  1970  placing  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
substitutes  language  placing  it  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, thereby  permitting,  not  requiring,  the 
Secretary  to  place  the  Institute  elsewhere 
within  the  Department:  gives  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abiise  and  Alcoholism 
authority  for  eleven  top  level  positions; 
places     alcoholism     project     and     contract 

authority  under  tbe  ComprebenBlTe  Alcobol 

Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act;  ellmtnatea  duplica- 
tion by  deleting  section  247  of  the  Com- 
munity   Mental    Bealtn    Centers    Act;     and 

contains  other  provlslonB.  S.  1125.  P/S  June 

21.   1973.   (W) 

Kmergency  Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
Adds  a  new  title  XII  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  authorizing  for  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles  three  separate  pro- 
grams of  grant  and  contract  assistance  ri) 
for  projects  which  Include  both  feaslbUlty 
studies  and  planning  for  emergency  medical 
services  systems;  (2)  for  the  establishment 
and  Initial  operation  of  such  systems,  and 
(3)  for  expansion  and  Improvement  of  such 
systems,  and  a  new  program  In  the  present 
title  vn  at  the  act  for  training  programs, 
especially  those  that  afford  clinical  experi- 
ence In  systems  assisted  under  the  new  title 
XU;  reqiilres  an  i^>pIlcant  for  a  grant  or 
contract  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
or  for  expansion  or  improvement  of  an  emer- 
genc:^  medical  services  system  (EMS)  to 
demonstrate  that  the  system  will  meet  each 
of  specified  component  requirements  within 
certain  time  limitations;  provides  that  appli- 
cations for  grants  and  contracts  for  feasibO- 
Ity  studies  and  planning  shall  Include  a 
showing  of  the  need  of  the  area  for  such  a 
.  system,  the  applicant's  planning  qualifica- 
tions and  willingness  to  conduct  the  plan- 
ning   in    cooperation    with    the    area-wide 


health  planning  agency  and  #lth  the  entity 
responsible  for  evaluation  or  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services  In  the  areas  of  State 
health  planning;  provides  that  applications 
for  g^'ants  and  contracts  for  research  In  an 
amount  In  excess  of  $35,000  must  be  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  an  appropriate  peer 
group  review  panel  designated  or  established 
by  the  Secretary:  provides  that  special  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  applications  for 
grants  and  contracts  for  establishment  and 
Initial  operation  of  systems  which  will  co- 
ordinate with  statewide  systems;  contains 
requirements  for  emergency  medical  services 
systems'  components  Including:  inclusion  of 
an  adequate  number  of  health  professions 
and  aUled  health  professions  personnel; 
appropriate  training  (Including  clinical 
training)  for  Ita  personnel  and  continuing 
education  programs;  a  central  communica- 
tions system  Interconnected  within  the  sys- 
tem and  with  other  appropriate  KMB  sys- 
tems; a  transportation  system;  easily  acces- 
sible facilities  capable  of  providing  services 
on  a  continuous  basis  and  access  to  special- 
ized critical  medical  care  units  In  the  sys- 
tem's service  or  neighboring  area,  including 
transportation;  the  provision  by  each  system 
of  necessary  emergency  medical  services, 
without  prior  Inquiry  as  to  abUlty  to  pay.  to 
all  patients  requiring  such  services:  the 
transfer  of  patients  for  follow-up  care  and 
rehabilitation,  including  vocational  rehabUi- 
tatlon;  provision  for  public  education  and 
Information  programs;  provision  for  periodic, 
comprehensive,  and  Independent  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  system:  capability  for  pro- 
viding emergency  medical  services  In  its  serv- 
ice area  during  mass  casualties,  natural  dis- 
asters, or  national  emergencies;  reciprocal 
arrangements  for  services  with  other  or  sim- 
ilar systems  serving  neighboring  areas;  pro- 
vision of  services  In  an  appropriate  geo- 
graphical area;  and  for  "consumers"  (p>ersons 
without  professional  training  or  financial  in- 
terest In  the  provision  of  health  care)  to 
.have  adequate  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  making  of  policy  for  the  system;  estab- 
lishes an  interagency  Committee  on  Medical 
Services  to  coordinate  all  Federal  programs 
and  activities  which  relate  to  emergency 
medical  services  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  title  XII:  authorizes  appro- 
priations therefor  for  fiscal  years  1074-1976 
of  $45  million.  $65  million,  and  $75  mlUlon 
respectively,  for  a  total  of  $185  mUlion  for 

thofle  three  fiscal  years;  directs  the  Secretary 

to  continue  the  operation  of  the  following 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  in  Seattle. 
Boston.  San  P'rancisco.  Oalveston.  New  Or- 
leans. Baltimore.  Staten  Island,  and  Norfolk 

at  the  level  in  effect  on  January  1, 1973,  and 

prohibits  the  Secretary  from  closing  or  trans- 
ferring control  of  a  hospital  or  reducing  Its 
services  or  activities  only  if  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  S.  604.  Vetoed 
August  1,  1973;  Senate  overrode  veto  Au- 
gust 2,  1973;  House  to  reconsider  Septem- 
ber 12,  1973.  (134,294,368) 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  and 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1973 
Defines  in  Part  A  of  Title  I,  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations,  the  functions  and 
requirements  for  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization and  the  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  a  health  maintenance 
organization:  authorizes  funds  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  the  fiscal  years  1974-1976  tor  the  follow- 
ing: $45  million  for  grants  for  planning  and 
feasibility  studies  of  developing  or  expand- 
ing health  maintenance  organizations;  $70 
million  for  grants  for  initial  development 
costs;  $85  mUlion  for  construction  grants; 
$85  miUion  for  grants  for  initial  cost  of  op- 
eration; $60  million  for  construction  loans: 
$8S  million  for  loans  for  mitial  cost  of  opera- 
tion; and  $100  million  for  grants  and  loans 
to  health  maintenance  organizations  or  non- 


profit entltlaa  intending  to  bacome  HMO's 
in  rural  areas;  provides,  in  Part  B.  for  an 
annual  payment  to  CMtiflad  health  car* 
providers  as  an  Initiative  award  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  administrative  costs  allowed  by 
the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Cars 
Assurance  Incurred  in  complying  with  tb* 
requirements  of  the  Commission,  and  au- 
thorises for  this  purpose  $160  million;  au- 
thorises the  Secretary  to  make  annual 
capitation  grants  to  health  maintenance 
organizations  during  the  first  3  years  of  c^)- 
eration  serving  persons  who  cazmot  meet  the 
expenses  of  such  organizations'  premiums: 
requires  that  not  less  than  7.6  percent  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  Part  A 
ot  this  title  be  used  for  this  purpose;  pro- 
hibits transfer  of  funds  within  the  act; 
provides  for  waiver  of  open  enrollment  In 
specified  circumstances;  requires  recipients 
of  Federal  funds  under  this  act  to  keep 
records  of  full  disclosure  of  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  funds;  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  to  provide  health  aerv- 
Ices  to  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  such 
services  from  the  Indian  Health  Service;  in 
Title  n,  Conunlsslon  on  Quality  Health  Care 
Assurance  Act  of  1973,  establishes  a  Oom- 
miasion  on  Quality  Health  Care  Assurance  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  compoaed  of  11  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;  provides  that  the 
CTommlBslon,  among  Its  duties,  is  to  promul- 
gate standards  for  qualifications  of  person- 
nel, composition  of  medical  groups,  and  other 
characteristics  dealing  with  the  adequacy  of 
faculties  and  equipment;  to  gather  data  de- 
scribing, in  statistical  terms,  the  process  of 
health  care  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 
and  to  monitor  and  enforce  the  meaningful 
and  effective  consumer  dlsclostire  provisions 
of  the  legislation:  requires  the  pubUcation  of 
a  description  of  any  health  care  plan  covered 
by  this  title  within  90  days  of  establishment 
stating  the  fees  and  prices,  scope  of  services, 
accesslbUlty  and  availability  of  services,  and 
a  statement  of  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion; authorizes  the  Commission  to  suspend 
certificates  of  approval  of  health  care  pro- 
viders la  certain  circumstances;  provides  for 
arbitration  in  malpractice  claims;  and  au- 
thorlzee  a  total  of  $126  mUllon  over  a  three- 
year  period  as  follows:  $16  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  $40  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $70  million  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  carry 

out  the  proTlslons  of  title  U;  and  contains 

other  provlatons.  8.   14.  P/8  May   16,    107S. 

(132) 
Health   Proffrarru  Extension  Act  of  J  97 3 

Extends  the  12  expiring  health  authorities 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  and  the 
Developmental  DlsabUltles  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act.  for  health  research 
and  development:  health  statistics;  public 
health  training;  migrant  health;  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  services;  medical  li- 
braries; HlU-Burton  facilities  oonstruotlon; 
allied  health  training;  regional  medical  pro- 
grams; family  planning;  community  men*al 
health  canters;  and  develoomental  dlaabill- 
tlee  for  1  year  to  June  30.  1074.  at  a  total  au- 
thorization level  of  $1,270.6  million;  restricts 
the  authorization  for  project  grants  under 
section  304 (e)d  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  programs  respecting  neighborhood 
health  centers.  famUy  health  centers,  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  prevention,  and  rodent 
control,  by  prohibiting  the  funding  under 
this  section  of  programs  for  which  an  alter- 
native authority  is  contained  In  title  I  of  this 
act:  denies  any  court,  public  offlclal.  or  public 
authority  the  right  to  require  individuals  or 
Institutions  to  perform  abortions  or  steriliza- 
tions contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  because  an  individual  or 
Institution  had  received  asslatanoe  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Develop- 
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mental  DlsabUltles  Act;  and  extends  to  June 
30,  1874,  the  provisions  of  section  601,  title 
VI.  the  Medical  Faculties  ConstrucUon  and 
Modsrniaatlon  Amendments  of  1970  (HUl- 
Burton  amendments)  designed  to  assure 
avaUabUlty  of  appropriated  health  funds.  S. 
1136.  Public  Law  93-45,  approved  June  18. 
1978.  (63.163) 

Lead-Based  Paint  Potsontng  Amendments  of 
1973 

Antearts  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Act,  Public  Law  91-696.  and  authorizes  there- 
for an  annual  appropriation  of  $76  mlUion 
for  each  ot  fiscal  years  1974-1977;  expands 
tb*  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  mak*  grants  to  local 
and  State  govamment  units  for  programs  to 
detsot  and  treat  incidents  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  to  Include  private,  non-profit  or- 
ganizations; increases  from  75  percent  to  90 
percent  the  Federal  shar*Xor  the  cost  of  such 
programs;  provides  that  no  lead-based  paint 
shall  be  applied  to  any  toy.  furnitxire,  or 
cooking,  drinking  or  eating  utensU  manufac- 
tured and  distributed  in  interstate  commerce 
after  enactment  of  the  act;  provides  that, 
effective  January  1,  1974,  that  lead-based 
paint  means  any  paint  containing  more  than 
.06  percent  lead,  or  If  the  Secretary  after  com- 
pleting the  study  authorized  by  this  act  de- 
temUnes  that  a  X>6  percent  level  la  safe,  the 
.06  percent  level  ahaU  be  used  Instead;  and 
contains  other  proTlslons.  8.  607.  P/S  May  9 
1973.  (W) 

Little  Cigar  Act  of  1973 

Amends  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeimg  and 
AdvertUing  Act  (16  U8C  1331-1340)  as 
amended  by  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969  by  expanding  the  pro- 
hibition on  advertising  media  to  include 
"littl*  olgars";  defines  the  term  "little  cigar" 
to  mean  any  role  of  tobacco  wrapped  in  leaf 
tobacco  or  any  substance  containing  tobacco 
(other  than  cigarettes)  and  weighing  not 
more  than  3  pounds  per  1.000  units;  and 
provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  advertise 
little  cigars  on  any  medium  of  electronic 
communication  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
S.  1165.  P/S  April  10.  1973;  Reconsidered  and 
P/S  AprU  30,  1973.  ( W) 

Sational  Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
Act  of  1973 

Amends  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 

Delivery  as  a  separate  agency  within  th«  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  carry  out  an  accelerated  multldlsclpllnary 
research  and  development  effort  to  Improve 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
In  the  nation:  authorizes  up  to  eight  regional 

centers  and  two  National  Special  Emphasis 
Centers,  a  Health  Care  Technology  Center, 
and  a  Health  Care  Manacwnent  Center;  au- 
thorizes approprUtions.  for  both  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Centers,  of  $116  mUllon,  $130 
mlUlon,  and  $145  mUllon  for  fiscal  years  1974, 
1978.  and  1976  respectively;  establishes  a  21 
member  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Health 
Care  Delivery  to  advise  the  Institute  on  the 
development,  priorities,  and  execution  of  its 
programs:  and  contams  other  provisions  8. 
728.  P/8  May  16.  1973.  (W) 

Research  In  Aging  Act,  1973 
Amends  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  by 
*bs  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
(WIA)  In  the  National  Institutes  of  Bealtb 
(NIH)  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  bio- 
medical, social,  and  behavioral  research  and 
training  related  to  the  aging  process  and  the 
diseases  and  other  special  problems  and 
needs  of  the  aged,  as  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
presently  focused  in  the  National  Institute 
of  ChUd  Health  and  Human  Development; 
provides  that  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  as- 


sign functions  to  NIA  or  another  institute 
when  the  activities  overlap;  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  to  (1)  conduct  scientific  stud- 
ies, through  the  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of 
messuring  the  impact  on  the  biological, 
medical,  and  psychological  aspects  of  aging; 
of  all  programs  conducted  or  assisted  by  HEW 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aging  in  order  to  ob- 
tain data  for  assessment  of  the  programs  by 
the  Institute,  (2)  carry  out  public  informa- 
tion and  education  programs  to  disseminate 
information  developed  by  the  Institute  which 
may  aid  in  dealing  with,  and  understanding, 
the  problems  associated  with  aging,  and  (3) 
prepare  a  comprehensive  aging  research  plan 
within  1  year  after  enactment  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  the  President,  along 
with  a  statement  of  the  staffing  and  funding 
requirements  necessary  to  Implement  the 
plan;  and  contains  other  provisions.  NOTg: 
(H.R.  14424  f92d-2d),  a  slmUar  measure,  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1972.)  S.  775.  P/S  July  9,  1973.  (W) 

INDIANS 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
concession  operations 

Directs  that  the  annual  franchise  fee  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
the  concessioner  in  connection  with  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  floating  concession  operation 
In  Olen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  be 
placed  in  a  separate  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  transfer  an- 
nually such  fees  from  the  fund  to  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Indians,  in  consideration  of  the 
tribe's  continued  agreement  to  the  use  of 
former  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  anchoring  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
floating  concession  faculty.  8.  1384.  P/S  May 
23.  1973.  (W) 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Authorizes  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
$1.2  mUlion  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
an  additional  $900  mUllon  for  the  expense 
assistance  revolving  loan  fund.  8.  721.  Public 
Law  93-87,  approved  May  24,  1973.  (W) 
Indian  Financing  Act 

Provides  to  Indian  organizations  and  In- 
dividual Indians  capital  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  grants  that  is  needed  to  promote  their 
economic  development;  authorizes  a  $50  mU- 
lion Increase  for  the  Revolving  Loan  Fund; 
provides  a   Loan   Guarantee   and   Insurance 

Program  which  could  generate  as  much  as 

$200  million  in  new  private  capital:  author- 
izes an  Interest  Subsidy  Program;  and  pro- 
vides an  Indian  Buslneea  Development 
Orant   Program.   8.    1341.   P/S   July  38,   1973. 

(W) 

Indian  Judgment  DistribuUon  Act  of  1973 

Provides  that  if  neither  House  of  Congress, 
within  60  calendar  days  from  the  date  of 
submission  of  a  recommended  plan  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  awarded  to  Indian  Tribal 
groups  by  the  Indian  Claims  Oommlssion 
and  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
passes  a  committee  resolution  disapproving 
such  plan  and  thus  requires  authorizing  leg- 
islation, the  plan  will  become  effective  and 
the  distribution  of  such  funds  made  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  80  day  period  or  earlier 
If  waived  by  committee  resolutions  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  Committees  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  legislate  on  all  Judgment  awards  ex- 
cept for  the  most  oompllcated.  8.  1016.  P/S 
May  22,  1978.  (W) 

Joint  Committee  on  Navafo-Hopi 
AdminUtration — Ar>olishment 

Abolishes  the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- 
Hopl  Indian  Administration  created  during 
the  81st  Congress  to  consider  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  and 
oversee  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  development  of  their  reserva- 


tions, construction  of  faculties,  and  other 
needed  improvements,  work  which  was  prln- 
clpaUy  completed  in  1964.  8.  267.  P/S  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1978.  ( W) 

Klamath  Indian  tribal  land  acquisition 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
acquire  by  condemnation  the  remainder  ot 
the  Klamath  Indian  Forest  lands,  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Winema  National  Forest,  which 
the  Klamath  Tribe  has  directed  the  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Portland,  a  private 
trustee,  to  seU  by  the  terms  of  its  trust 
agreement  and  authorizes  for  this  purpose 
to  be  appropriated  an  amount  not  to  ezoeed 
$70  mUllon.  HJl.  3867.  Public  Law  98- 
approved  1978.  (W) 

Publication  of  material  relaUng  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Indians 
Amends,  for  technical  reasons,  section  701 
(c)  of  title  vn  of  Public  Law  90-284  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (1)  to  annually  revise  and  republlsb 
the  document  entitled  "Indian  Affairs.  Laws 
and  Treaties,"  (2)  to  revise  and  republish 
the  treatise  entitled  "Federal  Indian  Laws," 
»nd  (3)  to  have  prepared  and  printed  as  a 
gOTemmsnt  pubUcation  an  accurate  oompl- 
latkm  of  the  official  opinions  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to 
Indian  affairs.  S.  969.  P/S  June  27, 1973.  (W) 

INTXKNATIONAL 

Atlantic  union  delegation 
Authorizes  the  creation  of  a  delegation  of 
18  eminent  citizens  (6  each  to  be  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate, 
and  the  President)  to  meet  with  similar  un- 
offldai  delegations  "from  such  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  parliamentary  democracies  as  de- 
sire to  join  m  the  enterprise"  in  order  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  agreement  on  a  "dec- 
laration that  the  goal  of  their  peoples  Is  to 
transform  their  present  relationship  Into  a 
more  effective  unity  based  on  Federal  princi- 
ples," and  empowers  the  convention  to  invite 
other  parliamentary  democracies  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process,  which  would  also  explor* 
the  possibilities  for  a  timetable  and  a  com- 
mission to  move  toward  the  goal  by  stages. 
S.J.  Res.  21.  P/S  March  26,  1973.  (W) 
Environmental  modification  as  a  weapon  of 
war 
Expresses  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Umted  States  Government  should  seek  the 

agreement  of  other  governments.  Including 

aU  permanent  memtjers  of  the  Security  Ooun- 
cU  of  the  trmted  Nations,  to  a  proposed 
treaty  for  the  complete  cessation  of  any  re- 
search experimentation  or  use  of  any  envi- 
ronmental or  geophysloal  modlfleatlon  activ- 
ity as  a  weapon  of  war,  including  weather, 
climate,  earthquake,  and  ocean  modification 
activity,  s.  Res.  71.  Senate  adopted  July  H. 
1973.  (266) 

Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958  amendment 
Amends  section  5  of  the  EURATOM  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  by  lnci«aa- 
Ing  the  amount,  from  216,000  kilograms  to 
683.000  kilograms,  of  contained  uranium  238 
which  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community  under  the 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  EURAtom.  S.  1993.  Public 
Law  93-     ,  approved  1873.  ( W) 

Foreign   Military   Sales   and   Assfstartce 
l'  Act.  1974 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $770  mlUlon  for  the 
foreign  mUitary  grant  assistance  and  sales 
programs  and  the  economic  supporting  as- 
sistance program;  authorizes  $420  mlUlon  for 
mUltary  grant  aid  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  Instead  of  In  a  lump  sum  which  is  al- 
located by  the  Executive  Branch;  requires 
mUitary  grant  assistance  recipients  to  pay  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  their 
own  currency  to  pay  olBciai  VS.  costs:  au- 
thorizes $200  mUllon  for  credit  sales  to  ctir- 
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rent  grants  recipients  on  concessional  terms 
from  July  1,  1973.  to  June  30,  1978;  requires 
prior  notification  to  Congress  of  military 
sales  over  $25  million  or  cumulative  sales 
over  $60  million  In  one  year,  whicb  may  tben 
be  made  unless  either  House  of  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  within  30  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  thereafter  dlsai^rovlng  the 
sale;  prohibits  the  transfer  of  naval  vessels 
to  foreign  countries  except  under  the  author- 
ity of  thU  act;  authorizes  $25  million  for 
foreign  military  training  purposes;  author- 
izes (125  million  for  supporting  assistance 
on  a  country-by-country  basis,  of  which 
not  less  than  $50  mUllon  is  to  be  available 
to  Israel  and  $65  million  to  Jordan;  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  appropriation  for  police  or 
related  tranlng  programs  for  foreign  coun- 
tries; emphasizes  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  over  the  military  assistance 
and  sales  policy  by  authorizing  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  rather  than  to  the 
President;  authorizes  a  program  of  military 
assistance  for  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  replace 
that  provided  through  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  and  appropriation  bUls; 
authorizes  one-for-one  replacement  of  arms 
and  munitions  for  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 
In  accordance  with  the  cease-fire  etgreements; 
authorizes  $150  million  In  military  aid  for 
Cambodia  with  the  provision  that  of  a  cease- 
fire Is  reached  In  Cambodia  any  additional 
arms  or  munitions  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire;  authorizes 
the  President,  In  the  event  of  a  new  offensive 
by  North  Vietnam,  to  provide  unlimited 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam;  requires 
quarterly  reports  from  the  President  on  all 
U.S.  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or 
Cambodia,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
official  American  presence,  and  the  general 
status  of  implementation  of  the  cease-fire 
agreements;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  1443.  P/S  June  26,  1973;  P/H  amended 
July  26.   1973.    (226) 

tntemational  Monetary  Fund  and  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  arid  Devel- 
opment 

Amends  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  different 
Individuals  to  serve  as  alternates  for  the 
governor  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  S.  1887  Public 
Law  93-  ,  approved  1973. 
International  Voyage  Load,  Line  Act  of  1973 

Repeals  the  Foreign  Load  Lines  Act,  1929, 
as  amended,  and  substitutes  this  act,  which 
provides  the  necessary  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  International 
Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1066,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  and  which  came  Into 
force  on  July  21,  1968,  makmg  it  unlawful 
for  a  vessel  to  be  so  loaded  as  to  submerge 
the  prescribed  load  line  or  the  point  where 
an  appropriate  load  line  should  be  marked. 
S    1363.  P/S  June  27.  1973.  (W) 

People's  Republic  of  China — Diplomatic 
privileges 

Authorizes  the  President  to  extend  to  the 
Liaison  Office  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  In  Washington  and  to  the  members 
thereof  the  same  privileges  and  Unmunitles 
subject  to  corresponding  conditions  and  ob- 
ligations as  are  enjoyed  by  diplomatic  mis- 
sions accredited  to  the  United  States  and  by 
members  thereof.  S.  1315.  Public  Law  93-22, 
approved  AprU  20,  1973.  (W) 

Prohibition  of  intervention  in  foreign 
political  affairs 

PrtdUblts  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  .states  from  offering  a  contribution  to 
any  ac^mcy  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  outctnne 
of  an  election  for  public  office  in  a  foreign 
country;  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  oOoer, 


employee,  or  agent  of  the  United  States  to 
solicit  or  accept  contributions  to  candidates 
or  political  parties  to  influence  an  election 
for  public  office  In  a  fMvign  country;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  2239.  P/S 
July  26.  1973.  (W)  ^ 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  supple- 
mental authorization.  1973 

Authorizes  additional  fiscal  year  1978  ap- 
propriations of  not  to  exceed  $1.6  million  for 
Radio  Free  E^irope  and  Radio  Liberty  to  pro- 
vide for  Increased  costs  resulting  from  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  on  February  12, 
1973.  S.  1972.  Public  Law  93-69,  approved 
July  6,  1973.  (W) 

State  Department  authorization,  1974 

Authorizes  a  total  of  $613,666,000,  Includ- 
ing $4.6  million  for  .the  UJ3.  share  of  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission 
on  Control  and  Supervision  In  Vietnam; 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for  further 
involvement  of  UJ3.  forces  in  hostilities  In 
Indochina  or  aid  to  North  Vietnam  without 
specific  authorization  by  Congress;  estab- 
lishes a  new  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 
In  the  Department  of  State  to  be  beaded  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary;  requires  that  military 
base  agreements  with  foreign  countries  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  as  treaties  and  also 
requires  that  the  Azores  base  agreement  with 
Portugal  be  submitted  as  a  treaty;  requires 
that  funds  be  cut  off  for  foreign  affairs 
agencies  which  do  not  comply  with  Congres- 
sional Committee  or  General  Accounting 
Office  requests  for  information;  prohibits  use 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  act  to 
be  \ised  for  attempting  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  legislation  pending  before  Congress 
or  the  outcome  of  a  political  election;  re- 
quires listing  by  rank  of  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel selected  for  promotion;  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  griev- 
ance procedure  consonant  with  due  process; 
states  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  seek  agreement  on  specific  mutual  re- 
ductions in  military  expenditures;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  HJt.  7646.  P/H  June  7, 
1973;  P/S  amended  June  14,  1973.  In  con- 
ference. (191) 


Consular  convention  with  Hungary 
Establishes  consular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Hungary  which  will  afford  American  citizens 
m  Hungary  a  greater  degree  of  consular  pro- 
tection and  guarantee  quick  and  unhindered 
communication  between  a  citizen  and  his 
constil  and  prompt  notification  to  the  consul 
of  any  detention  or  other  limitation,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  consulates  and 
the  exchange  of  consular  appomtments  ac- 
cording each  coimtry  the  facilities,  privileges, 
and  immunities  afforded  under  similar  bi- 
lateral consular  conventions  in  force  with  a 
number  of  other  countries.  Ex  W,  92d-2d. 
Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to  March 
27,  1973.   (68) 

Consular  convention  vith  Poland 
Establishes  consular  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Polish  People's  Repub- 
lic; guarantees  early  notification  of  detention 
of  a  country's  nationals  and  acceea  thereto; 
describes  consular  functions  and  responsl- 
bllltlee  in  such  fields  as  the  Issuance  of  visas 
and  passports  and  the  performance  of  no- 
torial aervlces;  provides  for  the  InTlolabllity 
of  consular  personnel  with  regard  to  legal 
proceedings  in  the  host  country;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions  afforded  under  similar 
bilateral  consular  conventions  In  force  with 
a  number  of  other  countries.  Ex  17,  Bad-3d. 
Resolution  of  Ratification  agreed  to  March 
27, 1B7S.  (66) 

Consular  convention  toith  Romania 
Replace*  the  oonTention  ciurently  In  ex- 
istence between  the  United  State*  and  the 
Socialist    Bepublle    of    Romania;    Improves 


consular  services  In  both  countries  to  in- 
clude the  Issuance  of  passports  and  visas, 
performance  of  notorial  services,  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  nationals  in  es- 
tate matters;  assures  that  consuls  whose  na- 
tionals are  detained  or  whose  personal  free- 
dom Is  limited  will  be  notified  promptly  and 
will  have  the  right  to  visit  and  communlcat« 
with  such  nationals;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions afforded  under  similar  bilateral  con- 
sular conventions  in  force  with  a  number  of 
other  ooruntries.  Ex.  V,  92d-2d.  ResoluUon  of 
Ratification  agreed  to  March  27,  1973.  (57) 

Convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  tea 
amendments 

Provides  for  improved  radio-telephone 
watch  procedures,  more  modem  radlotele- 
phonlc  devices,  more  detailed  procedures  for 
the  operation  of  radiotelephonlfc  equipment, 
and  new  reg\ilatlons  concerning  traffic  sep- 
aration schemes.  Ex.  I,  93d-lst.  Resolution 
of  Ratification  agreed  to  August  3.  1973. 
(362) 

Convention   on   endangered   species 

Establishes  a  system  by  which  governments 
may  strictly  control  the  international  trade 
in  specimens  of  species  which  are,  or  may 
be,  in  danger  of  l^eooming  extinct  as  a  result 
of  that  trade.  Ex.  H,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of 
Ratification  agreed  to  August  3.  1973.  (360) 

Convention  on   the  prevention  of  marine 
pollution 

ElBtabllshes  in  each  country  party  to  the 
Convention  a  national  system  for  regvdating 
the  ocean  disposal  of  wastes  comparable  to 
the  system  provided  for  the  United  States 
by  Title  I  of  Public  Law  92-532,  the  Marme 
Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972.  Ex.  C.  93d-let.  Resolution  of  Rati- 
fication agreed  to  August  8,  1973.  (360) 
Convention  voith  Japan  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  and  Their  Environment 

Provides  for  the  protection  of  species  of 
birds  which  are  common  to  the  United  States 
and  Japan  or  which  migrate  between  them 
and  provides  that  each  country  will  develop 
programs  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  en- 
vironment of  the  birds  protected  by  this 
agreement.  Ex.  R,  92d-2d.  Resolution  of  Rati- 
fication agreed  to  March  27,  1973.  (60) 
Exchange  of  notes  with  Ethiopia  concerning 
the  administration  of  justice 

Terminates  the  notes  exchanged  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1961,  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  constituting  an  integral 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic 
Relations  Between  the  United  States  and 
Ethiopia.  Termination  of  the  notes,  which 
set  forth  special  commitments  on  the  part  of 
the  Ethiopian  Oovernment  regarding  the 
trial  of  cases  Involving  American  citizens, 
would  be  m  conformity  with  the  U.S.  policy 
of  basing  international  agreements,  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  principles  of  equality  and  reci- 
procity. Ex.  B,  93d-lst.  Resolution  of  Ratifi- 
cation agreed  to  March  27,  1973.  (59) 

International  Convention  on  load  lines 
amendments 

Amends  the  1966  Load  Lines  Convention 
(which  established  uniform  rules  concern- 
ing the  limits  to  which  ships  on  International 
voyages  niay  be  loaded  and  brought  Inter- 
national load  line  regulations  mto  accord 
with  modem  developments  and  techniques  In 
ship  construction)  by  correcting  a  number 
of  errors  and  ambiguities  which  have  become 
apparent  In  such  matters  as  technical  ter- 
minology, geographic  reference  points,  and 
cross  references.  Ex.  D.  9Sd-l8t.  Resolution 
of  Ratification  agreed  to  August  3,  1973. 
(361) 

United  Nations  Environment  Program 
Participation  Act  of  1973 

Autborlaes  and  i4>proprlatlon  of  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  total  U.B.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Fund  and  lim- 
its the  fiscal  year  1974  contribution  to  (V 
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million.  HH.  6768.  P/H  May  15.  1078;  P/8 

amended  June  8.  1973.   (W) 

IS.  /n/orm«tiof»  Agency  authorization,  1973 

Anthorlaes  $198,349,600  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  the  Unltad  StatM  Infomiatlon  Agency  to 
carry  out  international  informational  aetlTl- 
tiee  under  the  authwity  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganlcatlon 
Plan  Number  8  of  1953.  8.  1317.  P/S  May  30, 
1978.  (151) 

United  States  oceans  policy 

Endorsee  the  ocean  policy  objectives  which 
were  envisioned  In  the  President's  Ocean 
Policy  Statement  of  May  23,  1970,  and  which 
are  now  being  pursued  by  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Seabed 
Oomonlttee  preparing  for  the  Law  at  the  Sea 
Conference  with  regard  to;  (1)  Protecting 
the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas,  beyond  a 
twelve  mile  territc»1al  sea,  for  navigation, 
oommunloaitlon,  and  scientific  reaeereh,  axkd 
free  transit  through  and  over  International 
straits;  (2)  reoognlxing  certain  international 
oc»nmunity  rights;  (3)  providing  for  the 
orderly  and  Just  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  deep  seabed  as  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind;  and  (4)  tot  the  con- 
servation and  protection  of  living  resources 
With  regulation  of  fisheries,  coastal  State 
management  at  ooastal  spedss,  and  interna- 
tional management  of  such  migratory  spe- 
cies as  tuna;  and  commends  the  United 
States  delegation  for  its  excellent  work  and 
encourages  ita  efforts  for  an  early  agreement 
on  an  ocean  treaty  embodying  these  goals. 
S.  Res.  82.  Senate  adopted  July  9,  1973.  (W) 


Emergency  Employment  Act  amendments 
Extends  for  2  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 
(public  emfdoyment  program)  and  author- 
izes $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1976; 
focuses  the  legislation  to  those  in  greatest 
need  and  for  whom  the  government  has  the 
clearest  responsibility :  the  disaMed  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  the  economically  disad- 
Tantaged,  those  unemployed  for  16  weeks  or 
more,  and  persons  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  or  a  reduction  in  activities  at 
a  Defense  Department  facility;  seeks  assur- 
ance that  sponsors  will  fill  at  least  half  of 
the  public  service  Jobs  with  disabled  or 
Vietnam-era  veterans;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  8.  1660.  P/S  July  81,  1973.  (846) 
Folr  labor  standards  amendments  {minimum 
wage) 

Extends  coverage  to  include  under  the 
definitions  of  employer  and  employee:  the 
United  States  and  any  State  or  pollUoal  sub- 
division of  a  State  or  intergovernmental 
agency,  with  the  exemption  of  elected  officials, 
their  personal  staff,  appointees  on  the  policy 
making  level,  or  immediate  advisors  in  State 
and  local  govemmente;  includes  within  cov- 
erage, employees  whose  vocation  Is  domestic 
aervlce; 

Establishes,  for  employees  in  actlviUes 
covered  by  the  Act  prior  to  the  1966  amend- 
ments, an  hourly  minimum  of  $2.00  during 
the  period  endmg  June  SO,  1974,  and  $2.20 
thereafter;  establlsbes,  for  employees  in  agri- 
culture, an  hourly  mlnlmmn  of  $1.60  during 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1974,  $1.80  during 
the  year  beginning  July  1, 1974,  $2.00  an  hour 
the  year  beginning  July  1,  1976.  and  $2.20  an 
hour  after  June  30,  1976;  establishes.' fw^S- 
ployees  newly  covered  by  the  1966  amen3- 
ments  and  by  the  1973  amendments,  an 
hourly  minimum  of  $1.80  during  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $2.00  during  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1974.  and  $2.20  thereafter; 

Provides  for  presently  covered  employees 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ef- 
fective on  the  effective  date  of  the  legisla- 
tion: (A)  Increases  of  12  cents  an  hour  If 
their  wage  order  rates  are  less  than  $1.40  an 


hour;  and  (B)  an  increase  of  16  cents  an 
hour  if  their  wage  order  rates  are  $1.40  an 
hour  or  higher;  provides  that  newly  covered 
employeee  (Includmg  commonwealth  and 
municipal  employees)  are  to  have  their  wage 
rates  set  by  special  industry  committers, 
and  that  this  wage  rate  may  not  be  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  otherwise  applicable  or 
$1.00  an  hour,  whichever  Is  greater;  and 
that  all  employees  (other  than  common- 
wealth and  municipal  employees)  will  re- 
ceive, beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation,  yearly  Increases  of 
(A)  12  cents  an  hour  per  year  If  their  wage 
order  rates  are  less  than  $1.40,  and  (B) 
Increases  of  16  cents  an  hour  per  year  if 
their  wage  order  rates  are  $1.40  an  hour  or 
higher;  provides  that  the  following  employ- 
ees in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  to  have  their  rates  set  as  if  they  were 
employed  In  the  U.S.  mainland :  hotel,  motel, 
restaurant  and  food  services  employees  and 
U.S.  employees  and  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  H.R.  7936. 
Public  Law  93-     ,  iq>proved  1978.  (229) 

Job  Training  and  Community  Services  Act 
(manpower  revenue  sharing) 

Provides  the  legislative  basis  for  special 
revenue  sharing  for  manpower  programs  so 
that  States  and  localities  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  training  and 
employment  programs  in  accordance  with 
locally  determined  needs;  authorizes  $1J8 
billion,  of  which  $1.66  billion  is  for  Job  train- 
ing and  $289  million  for  local  community 
services  activities;  and  contains  new  provi- 
sions relating  to  prime  sponsors,  program 
agents,  councils  and  decategortaatlon  as  well 
as  other  provisions.  8.  1669.  P/S  July  24. 
1973.  (314) 

Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
amendments 

Amends  se^lon  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management^telations  Act  of  1947  to  add 
legal  service  programs  for  employees,  their 
families,  and  dependents  for  counsel  or 
plan  of  their  choice  to  the  specified  em- 
ployer financed  fringe  benefits  which  may  be 
established  through  Jomt  labor-management 
admmistraUon,  with  the  provision  that  legal 
services  funds  may  not  be  used  in  suits 
against  contributing  employers  except  in 
worlunen's  compensation  cases,  suits  against 
participating  labor  organizations,  or  suits 
against  any  employer  or  labor  organisation 
where  the  matter  arises  under  the  National 
Labor-Relations  Act  or  this  act  or  where  a 
labor  organization  would  be  prohibited  from 
defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Managament  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1967.  S.  1423.  Public 
Law  93-     ,  approved  1973.    (136) 

Penn  Central  rail  dispute 

Provides  for  Federal  intervention  to  bring 
about  a  temporary  halt  in  the  strike  of 
certain  employees  of  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union  against  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  arising  out  of  the 
Penn  Central's  plan  to  eliminate  approxi- 
mately 6,700  train  crew  positions  by  c^jply- 
ing  the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  (46  U8C  160)  and  extends 
the  30-day  period  provided  for  in  section  10, 
to  12:01  A.M.,  May  9,  1973,  in  order  to 
secure  additional  time  for  an  agreement  to 
be  reached;  requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, not  later  than  46  days  following 
enactment,  to  file  a  report  to  the  Congress 
providing  a  full  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  preservation  of  essential  rail  trans- 
portation services  in  the  northeast  section 
of  the  Nation;  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  not  later  than  80  days  following  en- 
actment, to  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
detalimg  the  progress,  if  any,  of  all  negoti- 
ations, and  any  recommendations  for  a 
proposed  solution;  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. S.J.  Res.  59.  Public  Lav  BS-5,  approved 
February   9,   1978.    (W) 


RehabUitmiUm  Act  of  1972 

Amends  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  provide  for  more  services  to  handicapped 
Indivldxuds;  places  greater  emphasis  oa 
reaearch  and  training  of  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel and  the  development  of  Innovative 
rehabilitation  techniques,  equipment,  and 
devicee  which  would  make  employment  more 
feasible  for  a  handicapped  individual; 
establishes  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  creates  a  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, a  National  Commission  on  Tranq>or- 
tatlon  and  Housing,  and  an  Architectural 
and  Tran^tortation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board  to  continue  and  expand  services  to 
the  handicapped  and  provides  for  an  order 
of  priority  to  serve  those  individuals  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  NOTE:  (A  similar  measure, 
H.R.  8896  [92d-3d],  was  pocket  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon  on  October  27,  1973.)  8.  7. 
Vetoed  March  37, 1978.  Senate  sustained  veto 
April  8,  1078.  (34,  74) 

RehabUitation  Act  of  1973 

Repeals  the  existing  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  (29  UjS.C.  31-42),  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act; 
provides,  in  title  I,  the  administrative  pro- 
visions for  vocational  rehabilitation  servioes 
and  Includes  State  plan  provisions,  most  of 
which  are  unchanged  or  only  slightly 
changed  from  present  law;  Includes  provi- 
sions in  the  State  plan  requirements  to  insure 
that  special  emphasis  Is  given  to  serving 
thoee  individuals  with  the  most  sevrae 
handicaps:  requires  that  an  individualized 
written  rehabilitation  program  be  drawn  up 
for  every  handicapped  individual  served  in 
consultation  with  that  Individual;  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  methods  designed  to  pre- 
pare Individuals  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps for  entry  into  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  and  a  study  of  the  l>a8lc  vocational 
rehabilitation  State  grant  allotment  formula 
and  report  alternative  formulas  to  the  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1974;  bases  the  allotment 
formula  on  amoxints  appropriated  rather 
than  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated; 
consolidates.  In  title  n,  Reaearch  and  Train- 
ing, all  research  and  training  authority  in 
existing  law,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary through  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
(RSA),  providing  a  statu toiiy  basis  for  ttie 
RSA  and  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner by  the  President;  empbaBly.eB  applied 
research  and  the  development  of  techncdogy 
and  devices  to  aid  in  solving  rehabilitation 
problems  of  handicapped  individuals  and 
directs  the  establishment  of  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  and  Research  Centers  in  order 
to  aid  in  such  development;  includes  a  pro- 
gram of  international  reaearch  and  exchange 
of  personnel  and  technical  assistance;  con- 
tains. In  title  H,  all  special  programs,  grants, 
and  related  service  activities  which  are  not 
carried  out  by  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency.  Includes  a  consolidaated  special  proj- 
ect authority,  with  special  emphasis  on 
projects  for  spinal  cord  Injured,  severely 
handicapped  deaf  and  older  blind  individuals, 
and  an  earmarking  of  money  under  special 
projects  for  migratory  agricultural  workers; 
combines,  in  title  IV,  ph>vislons  of  existing 
law,  with  changes  and  additions,  relating  to 
Secretarial  responsibilities  for  administration 
and  evaluation;  directs  the  Secretary  to  en- 
sure that  maximum  coordination  and  consttl- 
tation  takes  place  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration at  the  national  and  local  levels 
with  respect  to  rehabilitation  servioes  and 
related  programs  for  disabled  veterans; 
directs  the  Secretary  to  prepare,  in  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies,  handlci^ped  indi- 
viduals and  public  and  private  organizations, 
a  long-range  projection  for  the  provision  of 
•omprehensive  services  to  handlci4>ped  indi- 
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vlduals;  Includes,  In  title  V,  Mlacellaneoua 
Provisions,  tbe  creation  of  a  Federal 
Interagency  Conitnlttee  on  Handicapped  Z^m- 
ployees  and  an  Arcbltectural  and  Tranfl- 
portatlon  Barriers  Compliance  Board;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  HJt.  8070.  P/H 
June  5,  1073;  P/S  amended  July  18,  1B7S;  In 
conference.  (W) 

KXMOalALA,  TaXBCTSS,  AND  KXOALS 

B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake 
Changes  the  name  of  the  New  Hope  Dam 
and  Lake.  North  Carolina,  to  the  B.  Everett 
Jordan  Dam  and  Lake.  S.  2282.  P/S  August  3, 
1973.  (W) 

Cable  car  inedaU 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  San  Francisco 
Cable  Car  Centennial  Committee  not  more 
than  150,000  medals  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the 
cable  car,  and  contains  other  provisions.  S. 
776.  P/S  March  14,  1973.  ( W) 

Commemoration  of  members  of  the  armed 
tervicea  vho  served  in  the  Vietnam  war 

States  as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  on 
Memorial  Day.  May  28,  1973.  special  com- 
memoration be  accorded  the  359,879  dead 
and  wounded  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whose  loss  and  suffering  were  occasioned  by 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  S.  Res.  117  Senate 
adopted  May  21, 1973.  (W) 

Siaenhotoer  JtfemoHoi 

Authwlzes  the  use,  for  grants  to  Eisen- 
hower College,  Seneca  Falls.  New  York,  of 
$1  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  each  ot  the 
silver  dollar  proof  coins  bemg  offered  to  the 
public  at  tlO  each  which  bear  the  likeness 
of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
Dwlght  David  Blaanhower.  8. 1364.  P/8  May  3, 
1973.  (W) 

John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building 

Names  the  headquarters  building  In  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Geological  Survey 
National  Center  now  under  construction  In 
Reston,  Virginia,  as  the  "John  Wesley  Powell 
Federal  Building."  S.  1618.  P/S  June  27, 1973. 
(W) 

Law  Day 

Pays  tribute  to  the  law  enforcement  offl- 
cers  of  the  United  States  on  Law  Day,  May  1. 
1973.  SJ.  Rea.  11.  P/S  March  15.  1973.  (W) 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Expresses  the  profound  sorrow  and  deep 
regret  of  the  Senate  on  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  and  a  former 
Representative  and  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  designates  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sist of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  at- 
tend the  fimeral  of  the  former  President. 
S.  Res.  24.  Senate  adopted  January  23,  1973. 
H.  Res.  162.  House  adopted  January  23.  1973. 
(W) 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
recognition  of  the  long  and  distinguished 
service  rendered  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  36th  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  remains  be  per- 
mitted to  He  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Ct^itol  from  January  24  to  January  25,  1973. 
H.  Con.  Res.  90.  House  adopted  January  23, 
1973.  Senate  adopted  January  23.  1973.  (W) 

Provides  for  payment  out  of  the  contin- 
gent ftmd  of  the  Senate  of  all  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  S.  Res.  24, 
which  provides  for  members  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  S. 
Res.  34.  Senate  adopted  January  24,  1973. 
(W) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center 

Designates  the  manned  spacecraft  center 
In  Houston,  Texas,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center"  in  honor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. S.J.  Ree.  37.  Public  Law  93-8,  approved 
February  17,  1973  (W) 


Members  of  the  Armed  Forces   missing  in 
action  in  Indochina 

Pays  special  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  In  action  in 
Indochina  on  Memorial  Day,  May  28,  1973, 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  Res.  116. 
Senate  adopted  May  15.  1973.  (W) 
Monument  to  1st  Infantry  Division 

Authorizes  the  erection.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  a  monument  to  the  dead 
of  the  First  Infantry  Division,  United  States 
Forces  In  Vietnam.  8  J.  Res.  66  P/8  February 
19.  1973.  (V) 

Roberto  Walker  Clemente  medals 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Oreater  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  one  gold  medal  and  not  more  than 
aoo.OOO  duplicate  medals  to  commemorate 
the  outstanding  athletic,  civic,  charitable 
and  humanitarian  contributions  of  Roberto 
Walker  Clemente,  and  contains  other  i»t>- 
Tlslons,  HJt.  3841.  Public  Law  93-88.  ap- 
proved May   14.   1973.   (W) 

Senator  Stennif  birthday 

Extends  congratulations  to  Senator  John 
O.  Stennls  on  his  birthday.  S.  Res.  156.  Sen- 
ate adopted  August  3,  1973.  (W) 
Vietnam  war  memorial 

Provides  for  the  erection  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  memorial  In  honor  of 
those  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Vietnam  war;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  S.J.  Res.  45.  P/8  April 
12,  1973.    (W) 

NATUaAL  SKSOUaCXS KMViaONlCXNT 

American  Folia  Dam  replacement 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  appropriate  ag^ements  to  permit 
the  water-users  to  arrange  for  the  financing 
and  construction  of  a  replacement  for  the 
existing  American  Falls  Dam,  Upper  Snake 
River  project,  Idaho,  which  has  become  un- 
safe as  a  result  of  deteriorating  concrete, 
which  would  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
and  operated  as  a  feature  of  the  existing 
Minidoka  Reclamation  project.  S.  1529.  P/S 
June  19.  1973.  (W) 

Arkanaaa  River  Baain  (^impact 

Oranta  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
to  an  interstate  compact  between  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  two 
States  on  March  16.  1970,  to  provide  for  the 
equitable  apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River  and  trlbutarlss  between  the 
two  States  and  encourages  each  State  to 
mamtaln  active  programs  of  antl-poUutlon 
controls  to  further  reduce  water  pollution  in 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  S.  11.  P/S  June  28, 
1973.  (W) 

Clean  Air  Act  extension 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30,  1974,  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended;  authorizes  the 
appropriation  therefor  of  $475  mllion  for  fis- 
cal year  1974;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  498.  P/S  January  26,  1973.  (W) 

Extends  for  1  year  to  June  30,  1974,  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and 
extends,  at  constant  dollar  amounts,  the  au- 
tborlaatlon  of  approprlaitlona  In  the  act, 
which  would  otherwise  eiplr*  June  30,  1973, 
In  the  total  amount  of  $475  million.  HJt. 
6446.  Public  Law  93-16,  approved  April  9. 
1973.  (W) 

Endangered  Species  Act 

Provides  tor  conservation,  protection  and 
propagation  of  endangered  species  of  flab  and 
wildlife  by  Federal  action  and  by  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  State  endangered 
species  conservation  programs:  authorizes 
jointly,  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Com- 
merce to  list  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions species  which  are  either  ( 1 )  endangered 
or  (2)  likely  to  become  endangered  within 
the  foreseeable  future;  directs  the  Secretary 


to  use  his  existing  authority,  funds  under 
this  act  and  funds  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fond  Act  of  1956  for  land 
acquisition  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving, protecting,  restoring  of  propagating 
any  endangered  ^>ecles;  provides  for  the 
management  of  endangered  and  threatened 
species  by  the  States  under  State  plans  that 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary;  provides  for 
financial  aid  to  State  wlldUfe  management 
agencies  which  enter  mto  cooperative  or 
management  agreements  with  the  Secretary: 
imposes  criminal  and  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tloDs  of  the  act;  exempts  Alaskan  Native  In- 
dians and  under  certain  conditions,  any  non- 
native  resident  of  an  Alaskan  Native  village 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  regarding  the 
taking  of  any  endangered  or  threatened  spe- 
cies If  the  action  is  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sumption or  use  in  a  native  community;  and 
contains  other  provisions.  S.  1983.  P/S 
July  24.  1973.  (313) 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1973 
Authorizes  development  of  flood  control, 
multi-purpose  and  related  projects  and  pro- 
vides for  studies  and  surveys  to  determine 
whether  other  plans  should  be  developed. 
NOTK:  (S.  4018  [92d-2d|,  a  slmUar  measure, 
was  pocket  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  Oc- 
tober 27.  1972.)  8.  606.  P/S  February  1.  1978. 
(5) 

Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act  of  1973 
Provides  the  congressional  consent  required 
for  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into  in- 
terstate compsu^  in  the  field  of  air  pollu- 
tion as  set  forth  In  section  103(c)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  m  the  field 
of  water  pollution  by  section  103(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  and  gives  sdvance  consent  to  inter- 
state agreements  called  for  by  the  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended:  permits  sig- 
natories to  entar  Into  supplementary  agree- 
ments not  inconsistent  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral law  with  each  othsr,  with  other  Inter- 
state agencies,  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies  for  the  purposes  of 
controlling  interstate  environmental  pollu- 
tion problems  in  the  fields  of  land  use,  oosstiU 
zone  management,  energy  production  and 
transmission  and  related  activities;  provides 
that  supplementary  agreements  are  to  be- 
come binding  upon  the  signatory  upon  exe- 
cution of  the  agreement  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  signatory  legislative  action  to  ap- 
prove or  condition  the  agreement,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Congress  may  by  act  of  law 
expressly  disapprove  or  condition  the  agree- 
ment with  90  days  of  congressional  session 
following  receipt  of  the  agreement;  provides 
for  special  supplementary  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  with  the  advance  consent  of 
Congress;  provides  that  a  signatory  may 
withdraw  from  the  compact  by  legislative 
ensotment  upon  giving  notice  to  all  slgna- 
tonee  a  year  in  advance  of  its  formal  with- 
drawal; provides  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  affect  Federal  environmental  protection 
legislation;  and  contains  other  provisions.  8. 
9.  P/S  June  22,  1973.  ( W) 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance  Act 
Establishes  a  national  land  use  policy  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  more 
effectively  exercise  their  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  their  land  base  through  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  State  land  use 
programs;  establishes  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  to  hire  and  train  the  personnel, 
collect  and  analyze  the  data,  and  establish 
the  institutions  and  procedures  necessary  to 
develop  and  implement  State  land  use  pro- 
grams: authorises  for  grants  to  States  $100 
million  a  year  for  8  years:  establishes  a 
grant-in-aid  program  to  encourage  coopera- 
tion among  the  States  concerning  land  use 
planning  and  management  in  interstate  re- 
gions and  authorizes  $15  million  a  year  for 
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8  years  therefor;  authorizes  $2  million  a  year 
for  8  fiscal  years  for  training  and  research 
grants  and  contracts;  establishes  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  assist  Indian  tribes  to  develop 
land  use  programs  for  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands  and  to  coordinate  such  programs 
with  the  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  lands  adjacent  thereto, 
and  authorizes  for  this  purpose  tlO  million 
a  year  for  8  years;  authorizes  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  Issue  guidelines  to 
Implement  this  act;  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  administer  the  grant-in-aid 
and  other  programs  established  under  this 
act,  to  review,  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  statewide  land  use  plannmg 
processes  and  SUte  land  use  programs  for 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
to  assist  in  the  coordination  of  activities  of 
Federal  Agencies  with  State  land  use  pro- 
grams; authorizes  $10  million  each  year  for 
five  fiscal  years  to  the  Secretary  for  admm- 
Istratlon  of  this  act;  provides  that  the 
programs  of  this  act  be  consistent  with  anti- 
pollution regulations  and  policies  already 
enacted;  establishes  an  Interagency  Advisory 
Board  on  Land  Use  Policy  to  assist  in  the 
exchange  of  data  and  information  pertinent 
to  land  use  decUlonmaking  among  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  public  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  such  legislation  it 
deems  appropriate  to  establish  land  use 
policies  and  any  requirement  or  procedures 
necessary  to  assure  that  such  policies  are 
implemented;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  268.  P/S  Jims  31,  1973.   (306) 

MoOee  Creek  Reservoir.  Oklahoma 
Authorizes  a  study  of  the  potential  McOee 
Creek  Reservoir  In  Atoka  County.  OklahcMna. 
Including  a  dam  and  reservoir  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  municipal  and  Indus- 
trlal  water  to  Oklahoma  City  and  small  ootn- 
munltles  In  the  area.  8.  3076.  P/8  July  38, 

1973.  (W) 

National  Sea  Orant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1996  amendments 
Provides  an  authorization  of  $30  million, 
$40  million,  and  $50  mUIlon  for  fiscal  years 

1974,  1976,  and  1976  respectively  for  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  marine  research 
development  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  authorizes  $300,000  for  a 
study  of  means  of  sharing,  through  coopera- 
tive programs  with  other  nations,  the  results 
of  marine  research;  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  contracts  with  and  grants  to 
participants  for  this  purpose  without  match- 
ing share  requirements;  and  contains  other 
provUlons.  H.R.  5452.  PubUc  Law  93-73,  ap- 
proved July  10,  1973.  (W) 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  of  1973 
Establishes  a  program  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  regulate 
drinking  water  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  exercise  a  new  responsibility  to 
set  standards  and  provide  assistance  In  order 
to  protect  public  water  supplies  from  con- 
tamination by  providing  that  ( 1 )  EPA  estab- 
lish mmimum  Federal  drinking  water  stand- 
ards prescribing  maximum  limits  for 
contaminants  as  well  ss  standards  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  drinking  water 
systems  and  surveillance,  monitoring,  site 
selection  and  construction  standards  for 
public  water  systems  to  assure  safe  depend- 
able drinking  water;  (3)  EPA  establish  rec- 
ommended standards  to  assure  esthertioaUy 
adequate  drinldng  water;  (8)  the  Staies  may 
establish  standards  which  ar*  more  stringent 
than  the  Federal  drinking  water  standards; 
(4)  the  States  will  be  primarUy  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  standards,  with  Federal 
enforcement  If  the  States  fail  to  act  or  In 
cases  of  Imminent  hazard:  (5)  a  National 
Drinking  Water  Council  be  established  to 
advise  the  administrator  on  sclentlflc  and 
engineering  matters:  (6)  EPA  conduct  and 
promote  research,  technical  assistance,  and 
training  of  personnel  for  water  supply  oc- 


cupations; (7)  EPA  conduct  a  rural  water 
survey  within  two  years  of  enactment;  (8) 
EPA  make  grants  for  special  study  and  dem- 
onstration projects  with  respect  to  water 
supply  technology:  (9)  EPA  make  grants  to 
the  States  to  defray  the  costs  of  State  pro- 
grams; and  (10)  citizens  be  authorized  to 
bring  Injunctive  suites  against  violators  of 
primary  drinking  water  standards  and 
against  the  Administrator  for  faUmg  to  per- 
form mandatory  duties.  8.  433.  P/S  June  23. 
1973.  (W) 

Saline  water  program  authorization,  1974 

Authorizes  appropriations  at  an  Increased 
level  of  $9,127,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Federal  Saline  Water  Conversion  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  support  a  continuing  research 
program  mto  attractive  new  desalting  tech- 
nologies and  to  retam  a  technical  capability 
in  the  Federal  government  to  support  plan- 
ning and  development  which  involves  de- 
salination, and  contains  other  provisions. 
8.  1386.  Public  Law  93-61,  ^>proved  July  1, 
1973.  (W) 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Exetension 

Extends  for  1  year,  to  June  30.  1974.  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended;  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  8216  million 
for  flscal  year  1974  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
$23.5  mlUion  for  flscal  year  1974  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  and  oontalns  other  pro- 
vUlons. 8.  498.  P/S  January  26,  1973.  (W) 

Extends  for  1  jrear,  to  June  30,  1974,  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1967  (as  amended 
by  the  Resoxirce  Recovery  Act  of  1970)  and 
extends  for  1  year,  at  constant  dollar 
amotmts,  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions therefor  in  the  total  amount  of  $338.6 
mUllon.  HH.  5446.  Public  Law  93-14,  ^- 
proved  AprU  9,  1973.  (W) 

Toiic  Substances  Control  Act 

Prevents  unreasonable  threats  to  human 
beings  or  the  environment  from  the  use  of 
chemical  substances  and  products  contain- 
ing chemical  substances:  authorizes  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to 
restrict  the  use  or  distribution  of  such  sub- 
stances or  products  by  providing  that:  (1) 
new  chemical  substances  which  may  pose 
unreasonable  threats  to  human  health  or  the 
environment  be  tested  by  their  manufacturer 
prior  to  commercial  production  and  the  test 
results  reviewed  by  EPA  prior  to  production 
and  that  notification  be  given  to  EPA  prior 
to  the  commercial  production  of  all  other 
new  chemicals:  (2)  EPA  specify  and  require 
testing  of  thoee  existing  chemical  substances 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  may  pre- 
sent unreasonable  threats  to  human  health 
or  the  environment;  (3)  EPA  be  given  regula- 
tion authority  includmg  the  authority  to 
restrict  use  or  distribution,  seize  chemical 
substances  In  violation  of  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  and  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion against  the  chemical  substances  creating 
Imminent  haaards;  (4)  manufacturers  and 
processors  of  chemical  substances  be  required 
to  maintain  certain  records  and  rejKsrts  to 
enable  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  properly 
determine  hazards:  and  (6)  citizens  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  suits  to  enjoin  certain  viola- 
tions of  the  act  and  to  require  the  per- 
formance of  mandsftory  duties  of  the 
Administrator  of  EPA;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  S.  436.  P/8  July  18,  1973;  P/H 
amended  July  3S,  1978;  in  conference.  (W) 
United  States  fishing  industry 

Sets  forth  congressional  resolve  to  provide 
all  necessary  support  to  strengthen  the 
United  States  fishing  Industry  and  to  protect 
our  coastal  fisheries  against  excessive  for- 
eign fishing,  and  to  provide  interim  measures 
to  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to  protect 
our  national  flahlng  mdustry;  recognizee,  en- 
courages, and  supports  the  key  responsibili- 
ties of  the  several  states  for  conservation 


and  scientific  management  of  fisheries  re- 
sovtroes  withm  the  United  States  territorial 
waters:  and  comnlends  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  coordinated  protection, 
enhancement,  and  scientific  management  of 
aU  Umted  States  fisheries,  both  coastal  and 
distant,  mcludlng  presently  successful  Fed- 
eral-aid programs  under  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  newly  developing  Federal-State 
fisheries  management  programs.  8.  Con.  Res. 
11.  P/8  Jvinc  1.  1973.  (W) 
Wasteland  treatment  plant  operations  train- 
ing program 

Continues  throvigh  flscal  year  1974  the 
pilot  «verator  training  program  for  waste- 
water treatment  plants  (siection  104(g)(1) 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act) 
at  the  annual  authorization  level  of  $7.6  oill- 
llon.  S.  1776.  P/S  June  38.  1973.  (W) 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  amendmenU 

Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3.5  mUUon 
annually  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  tor  . 
the  Watw  Besouross  OouncU  to  cawy  out 
oertam  functions  assigned  to  It  under  the 
orovlsions  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  8.  1601.  Public  L*w 
93-55,  approved  July  1, 1973.  (W) 

NOMINATIONS— (ACTION     BT     MOUCAU.     VOTE) 

Vincent  B.  Barabba,  of  CallfomU,  to  be 
Dlreottw  at  the  Census:  Nomination  con- 
firmed July  34. 1973.  (816)    ^     ^  ^^  .      ___ 

Peter  J  Bwnnan,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Labor:  Nomination  confirmed  Janu- 

%^laJJ'?:  Sments.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Deputy  secretary  of  Defen«»:  Nomination 
confirmed  January  23,  1973.  (1) 

WUllam  Bgan  Colby,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Dl^S^tSnttal  inlelllgence:  Nomination 

'-'^^nteT^ney'Ti^^U  to  be  Dl- 
rec^STo^rhe'kderal^ureau  ol  Inv«tlj^tton: 
Nomination  confirmed  June  27, 19TO.  (228) 

Sm  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts  to 
be  Secretary  of  Defense:  Nomination  con- 
firmed January  29,  1973.  (3) 

H?tot  L:iaiIhardson,  of  MassachusetU.  to 
be  Attorney  General:  Nomination  confirmed 

'^ya^LrsiiJeimger.  of  VirglnU^^^ 
Dti!^  of  central  IntrtUgwxce:  Nomination 
conflrmedJanviary.23.1973.  (3) 

ST^of  ^fer^N-om^^tfo^^^fJ^^ 

^Tu^LT  S^r.  of  minou^^be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  C^^^^*^- 
Nomination  confirmed  May  31.  1973.  (141) 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of  California  tobe 
secret^  of  Health.  Bdu<*tlon.  a^«»  WeUwe. 
Nomination  confirmed  February  8. 1973.  (14) 

FaOCUmATIONS 

Digestive  Disease  Week 
Authorizes  and  requests  the  Presldentto 
lasue  a  proclamation  deeignattog  the  week 
of   May   20-26.   1973.   as   "DH5«"'«  °f^ 
week/'  SJ.  Res.  114.  P/S  May  17.  1973.  (W) 
Honor  America  Day 
Declares  the  twenty-one  days  from  F^ 
Day    June   14.  1973.  to  Independence  Day. 
July  4,  1978.  as  a  period  to  Ij^'^o'  ^%^ 
8    con.   Has.   37.   P/S   May   31.    1973.   P/H 
June  13. 1973.  (W) 

International  Clergy   Week  in  the   UniUd   « 
StaUs  \ 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
wwk  of  January  38.  1973.  as  "International 
Clergy  Week  In  the  United  States".  H.J.  H«s. 
163.  Public  Law  93-3.  tLpproMtd  January  36. 

1973.  (W) 

Jim  Thorpe  Day 

Authorizes  and  reqxiesto  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  AprU  16. 
1973,  as  "Jim  Tliorpe  Day".  8J.  Res.  78.  Ptit>- 
Uc  Law  08-19.  approved  AprU  18.  1978.  (W) 
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Jf  <<«iMippi  River 
Autborlzes  and  requests  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  June  17, 
1973,  as  a  day  ot  commenuM^tlon  marking  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques  Marquette 
and  Louis  JoUlet.  SJ.  Res.  103.  PubUc  Law 
93-41,  approved  June  14,  1973.  (W) 

National  Arthritis  Month 
Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  Iday  1973  as  "National  Arthritis 
Month",  and  contains  other  provisions.  H.J. 
Res.  276.  Public  Law  93-21,  approved  April  20, 
1973.  (W) 

National  Autiatic  Ohildren't  Week 
Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
which  begins  on  June  24,  1973,  as  "National 
Autistic  ChUdren's  Week."  H  J.  Res.  296.  Pub- 
Uc lAw  93-42,  approved  June  15,  1973.  (W) 
National  Clean  Water  Week 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  April  16,  1973,  as 
*Vatlonal  Clean  Water  Week".  H.J.  Res.  487. 
Public  Law  93-18,  approved  AprU  14,  1S78. 
(W) 

National  Consumer  Effort  To  Save  Gas  and 
Arrive  Alive 
Calls    for    all    motor    vehicle    operators 
travelling  on  hlgh-qieed  roads  on  week-ends 
and  holidays,  between  the  date  of  passage 
of  this  resolution  and  Labor  Day,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1973,  to:  (1)  travel  at  speed  no  greater 
than  10  miles  per  hour  less  than  the  posted 
■peed  limit;  and  (2)  turn  on  headlights  to 
encourage   fellow  travellers  to  Join   in  the 
nation-wide  campaign  to  slow  down,  save 
gas,  save  lives  and  save  money.  S.  Res.  1S8. 
Senate  adopted  August  2,  1973.  (W) 
National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 

Designates  the  second  full  calendar  week 

in   March    1973    as    "National    Employ    the 

Older  Worker  Week."  HJ.  Res.  334.  Public 

Law  93-10.  i^>proved  March  16,   1973.    (W) 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  cal- 
endar week  beginning  May  0,  1973,  as 
"National  Historic  Preservation  Week".  8J. 
Res.  61.  Public  Law  93-30,  approved  May  6, 
1973.    (W) 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
Requests  the  President  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  197^  as 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day".  UJ. 
Res.  310.  Public  Law  83-33,  approved  April  30, 
1978.  (W) 

National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 

Observarux  Week 

Authorlaes  and  requests  the  President  to 

iBsxie  a  proclamation  each  year  designating 

the  second  full  week  in  October  as  "National 

Legal  Secretaries'  Coxirt  Observance  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  466.  PubUc  Law  93-         ,  approved 

1973.   (W) 

National  Moment  and  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving 

Authorizes  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  moment  of  7:00  PJ<. 
E.S.T.,  January  27,  1973,  a  national  moment 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the  peaceful 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  24  hours 
beginning  at  the  same  time  as  a  national  day 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  contains 
other  provlBlona.  HJ.  Res.  346.  PubUc  lIw 
93-3,  approved  February  1,  1973.  (W) 
National  Next  Door  Neighbor  Day 

Authorizes  and  requests  the  President  to 
iBsue  a  proclamation  designating  the  fourth 
Sunday  In  September  1973  as  "National  Next 
Door  Neighbor  Day."  S J.  Res.  28.  Public  Law 
93-    .approved  1973.  (W) 

Nicolaus  Cypemicus  Week 

Authorizes  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  33.  1973  as  "Nicolaus  Coper- 
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nlcus  Week"  marking  the  qtilnquocentennial 
ot  his  birth.  H.J.  Res.  6.  PubUc  Law  99-16, 
approved  April  9. 1973.  ( W) 

Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 

Authc»'ize8  and  requests  the  President  to 
proclaim  April  29,  1973.  as  a  day  of  observ- 
ance of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising.  H.J.  Res.  303.  Public  Law 
93-20,  approved  AprU  20.  1973.  (W) 
WoiTien'*  EtitMlity  Day 

Designates  August  26  of  each  year  as 
Women's  EquaUty  Day  In  commemoration  of 
that  day  in  1920  on  which  the  women  of 
America  were  first  guaranteed  the  right  to 
vote.  HJ.  Res.  52.  PubUc  Law  93-  ,  ap- 
proved 1973.  (W) 

SPACE 

NASA  authorteation.  1974 
Authorizes  appropriations  totaling  t3,064,- 
500,000  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  Oscal  year  1974,  as 
foUows:  for  Research  and  Development, 
$2,248,600,000,  including  for  space  flight  op- 
eration. $565.5  mUlion,  space  shuttle,  8475 
mUUon,  advanced  missions,  81Ji  mllUon. 
physics  and  astronomy,  863.6  mlUlon.  lunar 
and  planetary  ezploraUon.  8311  million, 
launch  vehicle  procurement,  8177.4  million, 
space  applications,  8161  milUon,  of  which  82 
mUUon  Is  provided  for  NASA  to  formulate 
a  long-term  energy  program  that  would  ex- 
plore options  for  energy  generation  and  man- 
agement from  the  many  technologies  the 
agency  has  developed,  aeronautical  research 
and  technology,  8180  mlUlon.  space  and  nu- 
clear research  and  technology,  872  mUllon, 
tracking  and  acquisition  data.  8244  million. 
and  technology  utilization,  84.6  mUUon;  for 
Construction  of  Faculties.  8112,000.000;  and 
for  Research  and  Program  Management, 
8707,000,000;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
Hit.  7628.  PubUc  Law  93-74.  approved 
July  23,  1973.  (195) 

TRANSPORTATIOir  AND   COlClfXTmCATIONS 

Aircraft  hijacking 
Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to  pre- 
vent aircraft  piracy  on  both  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  levels;  Implements,  in 
Title  I.  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  (Hague  Con- 
vention— Bz.  A  [92d-lBt]  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  and  which  came  Into 
effect  on  October  4,  1971;  provides  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  suspend  air  service  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  he 
determines  is  not  acting  consistently  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Convention,  in 
effect  imposing,  unilaterally,  a  U.S.  air  trans- 
port boycott;  permits  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  restrict,  limit,  or  revoke  the 
operating  authority  of  any  foreign  air  carrier 
falling  to  afford  necessary  security  safe- 
guards to  the  traveling  public;  provides,  in 
Title  n,  for  the  screening  of  all  passengers 
and  carry  on  baggage  by  weapons  detecting 
devices  prior  to  their  being  boarded  on  the 
aircraft;  establishes  under  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  an 
Air  Transportation  Security  Force  to  provide 
a  Federal  law  enforcement  presence  at  the 
nation's  major  airports;  and  contains  other 
provisions.  8.  89.  P/S  February  21,  1973.  (21) 
Airport   Development   Acceleration   Act 

of  1973 
Amends  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  Increase  Federal  flnanclal 
assistance  for  airport  development  through- 
out the  United  States;  Increases  the  present 
minimum  annual  authorization  for  airport 
development  grants  to  air  carrier  and  reliever 
airports  to  8275  million,  and  to  general  avia- 
tion airports  to  835  mUlion.  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974  an*!  1976,  and  the  five  year  limit 
on  obligatlonal  authority  for  the  f^cal  years 
1971-1975  to  $1.46  billion,  funds  which  wUl 
come   from  the  Airport  and   Airway   TTxist 
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Fund;  provides  that  the  m*TtmiiTii  50  percent 
Federal  share  of  project  costs  wiU  be  de- 
termined by  the  total  number  of  passengers 
enplaned  for  all  air  carrier  airports  operated 
by  the  same  sponsor  and  raises  the  maximum 
Federal  share  to  76  percent  for  general  avia- 
tion or  reliever  airports:  prohibits  the  levy- 
ing by  State  and  local  governments  of  passen- 
ger "head"  taxes  or  use  taxes  on  the  carriage 
of  persons  in  air  transportation;  and  contains 
other  provisions.  NOTE:  (An  earUer  measure, 
S.  3756  (92d-2d],  was  pocket  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  October  27.  1972.)  S.  38.  Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-44,  approved  June  18,  1973.  (9) 

Alaska  pipeline 

In  title  V.  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline 
Authorization  Act,  makes  a  finding  that  the 
early  delivery  of  oil  and  gas  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  to  domestic  markets  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  that  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  aU  other  Federal 
agencies  an<^  officers  heretofore  taken  on  be- 
half of  the  executive  branch  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  ahaU 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  compUance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1969  and  aU  other  applieable 
laws;  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
and  aU  other  Federal  agencies  and  offlccn, 
without  further  action  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  or  any 
other  law,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  other  than  this  title,  such 
rights-of-way,  leases,  permits,  approvals,  and 
other  authorizations  necessary  tor  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  oil  plpeUne  system,  a  State  of 
Alaska  hl^way,  and  no  more  than  three 
State  of  Alaska  airports,  aU  in  accord  with 
appUcatlons  on  file  with  the  Secretary  on  the 
date  of  this  act,  with  the  route  of  the  pipe- 
line system  to  foUow  generally  the  route 
deeuibed  In  the  pending  ai^Ucatlons,  and 
subject  to  compliance  with  the  stipulations 
contained  in  volimie  I  of  the  final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  on  the  pipeline 
issued  by  the  Secretary  on  March  20,  1973; 
authorizes,  in  title  I,  RIghts-of-Way  on  Fed- 
eral lAnds,  the  Secretary,  or  i^ipropriate 
agency  head,  to  grant,  Issue,  or  renew  rights- 
of-way  over,  upon,  or  through  Federal  lands 
for  pipelines  for  oU  or  nattual  gas,  reservoirs 
and  other  systems  for  impoiindment,  storage, 
transportation,  or  distribution  of  water, 
transportation  or  distribution  of  liquids  and 
gases,  other  than  oil,  water,  and  natural  gas, 
electric  energy  systems  except  Insofar  as  the 
Federal  Power  ComnUsslon  has  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Act  of  June  10,  1930,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  '796.707),  cooununlcatlons  and 
electronic  systems,  highways  and  other  means 
of  ground  tran^xfftatlon,  and  any  other 
neceasary  transportation  or  other  systemB 
which  are  In  the  public  interest;  provides 
that  pipelines  and  other  systems  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  or  natural  gas  and  stor- 
age and  terminal  facilities  therefor  shaU  be 
operated  as  common  carriers;  in  title  U.  au- 
thorizes negotiations  by  the  executive  branch 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  to  ascertain 
Its  willingness  to  permit  construction  of 
pipeUnes  or  other  tranqjortation  systems 
across  Canada  territory  for  the  transport  of 
natural  gas  and  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
to  U.S.  markets  In  regard  to  subsequent  proj- 
ects; grants,  in  title  m,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  requisite  authority  to  Insure 
prompt  enforcement  of  the  law  the  Commis- 
sion administers  by  granting  statutory  au- 
thority to  directly  enforce  subpoenas  Issued 
by  the  Cotnmlsslon  and  to  seek  preliminary 
injunctive  relief  to  avoid  unfair  competitive 
practices;  and  contains  other  provlalona.  S. 
1081.  P/8  July  17,  1073;  P/H  amended  Aug- 
gust  3.  1073.  (380) 

Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1975 

Amends  the  Rail  Passenger  Act  of  1970 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  rail  passenger 
service  and  put  It  on  a  par  with  quality 
rail  passenger  systenrvs  operating  In  other 
countries;   provides  for  an  authorization  of 
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appropriations  tat  flsoal  year  1974  and  for 
an  increase  in  the  oeUlng  on  federally  guar- 
anteed oUigatlons  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation;  authorlsaB  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
Insure  that  elderly  and  handicapped  In- 
dividuals are  given  equal  opportunity  to 
utUlM  Intercity  transpostaticm  on  passenger 
tnUnS' operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Ooipo- 
lation;  gives  the  Corporation  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  In  order  to  acquire  from 
owners  other  than  governments  and  raU- 
roads  right-of-way,  land,  or  other  property, 
and  authorizes  an  Interstate  Commerce  Ooin- 
mlsslon  (ICC)  proceeding  through  which 
the  Corporation  can  acquire  Interests  In 
property  owned  by  a  raUroad  or  a  govern- 
ment entity;  requires  the  Corporation  to 
initiate  one  new  experimental  route  each 
year,  and  to  operate  it  for  a  two  year  period 
and  provides  a  means  of  discontinuing  such 
service  if  it  proves  unsucceesfiU;  vests  J\u:is- 
dlctlon  over  safety-related  matters  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  grants 
the  ICC  full  and  adequate  powers  to  assure 
that  adequate  service,  eqiUpment,  trades, 
and  other  faculties  are  provided  for  Int^lty 
rail  passenger  service;  allows  private  firms 
as  well  as  the  Corporation  to  offer  auto- 
ferry  service;  prohibits  any  preclearance  of 
budget  requests,  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, proposed  testimony,  or  comments  on 
legislation  before  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  prohibits  the  impoundment  of 
any  funds  authorised  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress;  clarifies  the  relationship  of  the 
Corporation  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation thus  giving  the  Corporation  more 
budgetary  freedom  and  more  direct  acoount- 
ahiUty  to  Congress;  and  contains  other  pro- 
▼Uions.  S.  9016.  P/S  June  38,  1973;  twice 
reconsidered  ttx  amendments  and  passed 
June  38,  1078.  (W) 

Bicentennial    Advance    Technology    Trans- 
portation   System    Demonstration    Act 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  make  an  investigation  and  study  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  the  feaslblUty. 
social  advisability,  environmental  Impact, 
and  economic  practlcabUity,  of  (1)  a  tracked 
air-cushioned  vehicle  or  other  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  AnnapoUs,  Maryland,  and 
(2)  a  surface  effect  vessel  or  other  high- 
speed marine  tranq>artatton  system  between 
the  Baltlmore-Annj^xrfls  area  in  Maryland 
and  the  Torictown-WUIiamsburg-NorfoIk  area 
in  Virginia  for  use  as  part  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  and  author  lees  therefor  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  8300,000;  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  report  the  results  of 
such  investigation  and  study,  together  with 
his  recommendations,  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  no  later  than  9  months  after 
enactment  of  this  act;  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  such  contracts  and 
other  arrangements  as  necessary  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  such  systems 
if  such  study  demonstrates  their  feaalbUity; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  707.  P/8 
June  14,  1973.  (W) 

Corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcasting 
Authorizations.  1973 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  PubUc  Broadcasting  at  an  increased 
level  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976  of  860 
mUllon  and  up  to  an  additional  85  million  in 
matching  funds  for  gifts  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  860  mUllon  and  up  to  an  additional  86 
miUlon  in  matching  funds  for  gifts  for  fiscal 
year  1976;  authorizes  appropriations  of  826 
mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1074  and  830  mUllon 
for  fiscal  year  1976  for  construction  of  edu- 
cation television  and  radio  broadcasting  fa- 
dUtles;  requires  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions receiving  Federal  assistance  to  make 
audio  recordings  of  programs  involving  dis- 
cussions of  Important  pubUc  issues  and  make 


them  available  to  the  public  at  cost;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  NOTE:  (HH.  1S018 
[93d-2d],  simUar  bUl.  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  June  30,  1973.)  8.  1000.  PubUc 
Law  98-  ,  approved  1973.  (118) 
"Delta  Queen" 

Extends  untU  November  1.  1978,  the  exist- 
ing exemption  of  the  steamboat  "Delta 
Queen"  from  certain  vessel  laws  relative  to 
the  construction  standards  of  the  Safety  at- 
Sea  Act  (PiU>Uc  Law  89-777).  B.M.  6649. 
PuhUo  Law  08-  .,  i^iproved  1078.  (W) 
Emergency  Rah  Services  Act  Amendments 

Assures  the  continuance  of  easentlal  raU 
service  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
contract  with  the  trustees  of  any  railroad 
in  reorganization  under  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  for  the  continued  provision 
of  service  in  the  case  of  actual  or  threatened 
cessation  of  such  services;  allows  the  Secre- 
tary to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other 
transfer  any  equipment,  faculties,  or  operat- 
ing rights  over  the  tracks  of  such  a  railroad; 
and  contains  other  provisions.  8.  3060.  P/S 
JiUy  37,  1973.   (332) 

Essential  Rail  Services  Continuation  Act  of 
1973 

Assures  the  continuance  of  essential  raU 
service  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  in  the 
event  that  one  or  more  of  the  seven  railroads 
presently  in  reorganization  under  section  77 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ceases  operations  by 
authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  direct  one  carrier  by  railroad  to 
operate  over  the  itaes  of  a  non-operating 
carrier;  reqiUres  the  Commission  to  Issue 
Just  and  reasonable  directions  to  the  operat- 
ing carrier  which  cover  the  handling,  routing, 
and  movement  of  traffic  of  the  non-operating 
carrier:  limits  the  duration  of  such  directions 
to  sixty  days  unless  extended  by  the  Com- 
mission for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  180  days; 
authorises  funds  to  be  appropriated  in  such 
amovints  as  may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  a 
directed  carrier  for  losses  incurred  because 
of  operations  it  is  directed  to  engage  in  by 
the  Commission;  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions. 8.  1826.  P/S  July  14,  1973.  (W) 
Federal-Air  Highway  Act  of  1973 

Authorizes,  in  title  I,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973,  for  the  Interstate  Highway 
program  82.6  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1974,  83 
bUlion  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1976  and  1976, 
and  83.25  bUllon  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1977, 
1978,  and  1979; 

Eliminates  the  present  single  authorization 
for  the  primary  and  secondary  systems  and 
their  urban  extensions  and  substitutes  a 
separate  authorlcatlon  for  the  rural  and 
urban  portions  of  these  systems  «s  foUows: 
primary  system  in  rural  anas,  8680  million 
for  fiscal  year  1074  and  8700  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  secondary  systems  in 
rural  areas  funded  at  8390  mllUon  and  8400 
mllUon  per  fiscal  year  thereafter;  authorises 
for  the  urban  system.  8780  mllUon  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  8800  mUlion  per  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  with  extensions  ot  the 
primary  and  secondary  system  in  urban  areas 
funded  at  8290  mlUion  for  flaoal  year  1974 
and  8800  mllUon  per  flaeal  year  thereafter; 
for  forest  development  trails,  8140  mUllon  per 
fiscal  year;  for  parkways.  890  milUon  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  876  milllMi  thereafter; 
for  Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges,  876 
mUlloa  per  fiscal  year;  for  economic  growth 
center  development  highways,  860  mUllon 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  876  miUion  for  1976,  and 
8100  milUon  for  1076; 

Extends  the  time  for  completion  of  the 
Interstate  system  untU  June  80,  1070; 

Expands  the  urban  syst«n  as  presently 
designated  to  encompass  aU  urban  areas  and 
to  Induds  coUector  streets  and  access  roads 
to  airports  and  other  tranq)ortatlon  termi- 
nals, with  the  urban  system  to  be  established 
as  the  State  highway  department  may  desig- 


nate, and  with  the  routes  to  be  selected  by 
local  official  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State  highway  departments: 

Permits  the  Secretary  to  approve  as  a 
project  on  any  Federal-aid  system  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  bus 
passenger  loading  areas  and  faculties  (in- 
cluding shelters)  and  fringe  and  transpor- 
tation corridor  parking  faciUtles;  permits, 
beginning  with  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1076,  the  Secretary  to  approve  as  a 
project  on  the  urban  system  the  purchase 
of  buses,  and  beginning  with  funds  authcv- 
Ized  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  urban  system, 
to  approve  projects  for  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  in^>rovement  of  fixed  ran 
faculties  Including  the  purchase  of  Ruling 
stock  for  fixed  raU;  provides  that  not  mors 
than  8200  mlUion  of  urban  system  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1976  shaU  be  expended  for  the 
Federal  share  for  the  purchase  of  buses; 

Increases  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  non-Interstate  project  from  60 
to  70  percent  with  reelect  to  aU  obligations 
incurred  after  June  30, 1073; 

Provldee  that  urban  system  funds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  that  are  attributable  to 
urhanlzad  areas  of  200,000  population  or 
more  shaU  be  made  avaUable  for  expenditure 
in  the  State  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
developed  by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  In  the  event  a  formiUa  has  not 
been  developed  and  approved  for  a  State,  to 
be  allocated  among  such  urbanized  areas 
within  the  State  in  the  ratio  the  popiUation 
of  such  urbanized  area  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  such  urbanized  areas  or  parts 
thereof  within  that  State: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
noise  level  standards  for  the  control  of  high- 
way noise  levels  for  Federal -aid  projects  ap- 
proved prior  to  JiUy  1,  1972;  provides  that 
buses  must  meet  Environmental  ProtectUn 
Agency  Standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  and. 
wherever  practicable,  the  equipment  must 
meet  special  criteria  for  low-emLsslon  prod- 
ucts; requires  that  the  planning  and  design 
of  mass  transportation  faclUUes  must  be  such 
as  to  meet  ^>ecial  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
handicapped: 

Authorizes  under  title  n,  entitled  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1973.  8100  mlUlon  f<M-  fiscal 
year  1974.  8125  mUllon  for  1975,  and  150  mU- 
Uon for  1976.  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
for  highway  safety  programs  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, 842.5  nUUion  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  866  mlUlon  for  1976.  and  865  mUllon 
for  1976.  for  highway  safety  research  and 
development  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Admin- 
istration, and  826  mUlion  for  1074,  830  mU- 
llon for  1976.  and  835  mUllon  for  1976  for 
highway  safety  programs  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration; 

Authorizes  programs  for  the  elimination  of 
hazards  at  raU  highway  crossings,  the  elimi- 
nation or  reduction  of  high  hazard  locaticms 
on  highways  and  the  elimination  of  roadside 
obstacles:  provides  for  various  studies  con- 
cerned with  safety;  requires  curb  ramps  for 
the  handicapped  for  curbs  constructed  or  re- 
placed at  aU  pedestrian  crosswalks  after 
July  1,  1976; 

Izwreases.  In  title  m,  the  Federal  share  ot 
capital  grants  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  80  per- 
cent, and  increase  from  83.1  bUlion  to  86.1 
blUlon  contract  authority  under  the  Act; 

And  contains  other  provisions.  S.  602.  Pub- 
lic Uw  93-    ,  approved  1973.  (40,  861) 
Federal  RaUroad  Safety  Act  authortaation, 
1973 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  819,440.000 
for  implementatlcHi  of  the  raUroad  safety 
functions  and  81,200,000  for  implementation 
of  the  hazardous  materials  control  functkms 
of  the  act  for  fiscal  year  1074.  8.  2120.  PubUc 
Law  03-        ,  approved  1078.  (W) 
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Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973 

Authorizes  $468  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $A15  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
highway  safety  programs,  Inclucllng  HOO  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976 
for  the  bridge  replacement  program,  estab- 
lishes a  Federal -aid  safer  roads  system,  and 
authorizes  $200  mlUlon  of  the  total  amounts 
authorized  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  to  be  available  on  a  90  percent  Federal, 
10  percent  State  matching  basis,  for  the  cor- 
recUon  of  highway  hazards  on  that  system: 
requires  States  to  Identify,  by  June  30.  1974. 
projects  on  the  Pederal-ald  safer  ro«l8  sys- 
tem which  have  to  be  corrected  and  assign 
priority  to  the  correction  of  hazards  faUlng 
within  the  following  three  major  categortea: 
(1)  projects  to  ln^)rove  highway  marlcmg 
and  signing,  (2)  elimination  of  roadside  ob- 
stacles, and  (3)  elimination  of  hazards  at 
railroad-highway  grade  crossings;  Includes 
bicycle  safety  In  the  areas  to  be  covered  by 
highway  safety  standards  and  adds  bicycle 
safety  to  required  driver  education  progrMW; 
authorizes  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for 
State  highway  safety  programs  for  use  in 
developing  and  Implementing  manpower 
training  and  demonstration  programs:  In- 
creases the  minimum  apportionment  to  any 
State  for  highway  safety  programs  from  one- 
third  of  one  percent  to  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent- authorizes  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
research  on  the  relationship  between  the 
consumption  of  drugs  and  highway  safety 
and  to  promulgate  a  highway  safety  pro- 
gram standard  on  drug  use  and  highway 
safety-  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  8»3. 
P/S  Aprtl  12, 1973.  (W) 

Interim  apportionment  of  interstate  and 
other  highway  funds 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apportion,  as  provided  In  the  act,  $1  bUllon 
of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  apportioned  for 
flacal  year  1974  for  immediate  expenditure 
for  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense highways,  and  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $600  mlUlon  from  the  Highway 
Tnist  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1974  funding  of 
the  Federal -aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  their  urban  extensions,  such  funds 
to  be  available  as  follows:  48  percent  for 
projects  on  the  primary  system;  30  percent 
for  projecu  on  the  secondary  system  and  26 
percent  for  projects  on  extensions  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  systems  In  urban 
areaa.  8.  1808.  Public  Law  9a-61,  approved 
July  8. 1973.  (W) 

Interstate  Apportionment 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apportum  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$1  bUllon  of  the  funds  authorized  fwr  fiscal 
year  1974  for  expenditure  on  the  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  systems.  8.  Con.  Rea. 
6.  P/8  March  8.  1973.  (W) 

Ocean  Transportation  in  Noncontiguous 
States  and  Territories 

Amends  section  607(k)  (8)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1938,  as  amended,  to  expressly 
Include  within  the  definition  of  "ncmcon- 
tiguous  trade"  trade  laetween  two  or  more 
points  within  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  other  teryltory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
that  vessels  trading  between  points  within 
such  States  and  insular  terrtorles  and  pos- 
sessions are  eligible  for  assistance  from  capi- 
tal construction  funds  (tax  deferred  reserve 
funds)  generated  by  the  deposits  made  by 
eligible  vessel  operators  under  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  to  make 
U  clear  that  a  vessel  which  has  been  buUt 
with  such  funds  Is  legally  permitted  to  he- 
tween  such  points.  8.  902.  P/S  June  SO.  1973. 
(W) 

Baa  freight  car  shortage 

In  view  of  the  current  nllnMUl  transpor- 
tatfon  crisis  caused  by  a  freight  ckr  shortage 
and  other  factors,  declarea  It  to  be  the  sense 


of  the  Saxtate  that  ( 1)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  should  make  available  to  farm- 
ers the  option  to  reseal  loans  on  farm-stored 
wheat  and  feed  grains  with  respect  to  the 
1971  and  1972  crops;  and  (2)  the  President 
is  urged  and  requested  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  railroad 
freight  car  shortage  problem  and  to  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Senate  Committeea 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Commerce, 
within  thirty  days  after  Its  appointment,  a 
report  along  with  its  reconunendatlons  for 
the  most  elTectlve  and  practical  means  at 
(A)  delivering  adequate  quantities  of  wheat 
to  millers  and  feed  grains  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  In  the  United  States  dependent 
upon  such  grain  for  feeding  their  livestock, 
and  (B)  alleviating  the  backup  at  tbooe 
ports  where  numeroiis  ships  and  railroad 
cars  are  waiting  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded. 
S.  Res.  69.  Senate  adopted  Febniary  19.  1973. 
(18) 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  amendments 

Increases  the  tax  which  railrotuls  are  re- 
quired to  pay  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act;  provides  for  retirement  eligibility  for 
men  at  age  60  with  30  years  of  service;  pro- 
vides for  an  extension  to  December  31,  1974, 
of  the  temporary  rallrocul  retirement  benefit 
Increases  presently  scheduled  to  expire  JvUy 
1,  1973;  provides  for  a  pass-through  of  social 
security  benefit  increases  which  might  be 
enacted  between  July  1,  1973,  and  December 
31,  1974;  Increases  the  taxes  which  railroads 
are  required  to  pay  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act;  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  labor  management  committee  to  recom- 
mend a  restructtirlng  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  to  Insure  Its  actuarial  soundness 
with  a  final  report  and  recommendations  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  April  1,  1974; 
declares  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation in  1974.  effective  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  which  will  assure  the  long-term 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system;  amends  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall,  by  informal 
rule-making  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  eatablUh  the  requirements  for 
petitions  for  adjustments  of  rates  of  common 
carriers  occsksioned  by  the  tax  Increases  pre- 
scribed trf  this  act  or  by  other  law  on  or  be- 
fore January  1,  1976,  and  provides  for  expe- 
dited freight-rate  making  procedures  appllr 
cable  to  Interstate  and  Intrastate  rates;  and 
contains  other  provlslMis.  HJl.  7200.  Public 
Law  93-69,  approved  July  10.  1973.  (W) 
RoUing  Stock  VtUtMation  and  Financing  Act 

Katabllahes  an  Obligation  Ouarantee 
Board  In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
as  an  Independent  agency,  and  an  Obliga- 
tion Ouarantee  Fund,  to  Insure  obligations 
Incurred  for  the  acquisition  of  rolling  stock, 
and  eqolpment  or  facllltiee;  provides  for 
Federal  efforts  to  Improve  utlUaatlon  at 
freight  cars  and  other  rolling  stock  by  means 
of  a  national  rolling  stock  information  sys- 
tem, development  and  quarterly  publishing 
of  an  index  measuring  freight-ear  utilisation, 
a  study  by  the  Secretary  on  the  ntlllaatlon 
of  freight  cars  and  means  to  Improw  raeh 
utQlntlon,  and  action  under  existing  au- 
thority to  Improve  utilization;  provides,  tn 
the  event  of  failure  to  solve  the  Shortage 
problem,  for  potential  direct  government 
action  to  attempt  to  do  so:  provides  for  a 
railroad  equipment  corporation  to  acquire 
rolling  stock  and  to  manage  rolling  stock 
as  a  pool;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
S.  1149.  P/S  July  28.  1978.  (308) 
Ship  Construction 

Amends  section  802(a)  of  the'  Merchant 
Marine  Aet.  18M,  as  amended,  to  extend 
from  June  80,  1973,  to  June  80,  1976,  the 
atithortty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe  to 
award  subatdtos  for  the  construction  of  ves- 
■ela  on  wbloh  the  price  haa  been  ettaMlalMd 


by  negotiation  between  the  pram>eotiv«  ship 
owner  and  the  shipyard.  HJt.  8187.  PubUa 
Uw  98-71,  approved  July  10,  1978.  (W) 

west  Coast  Corridor  FeoHbUity  Study  Aet 
of  1973 
Dlrecta  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  an  Investigation  and  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  social  advlaabUlty, 
technical  feasibility,  and  economic  practi- 
cability of  a  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system  between  Tijuana.  Mexico,  and 
Vancouver,  Canada,  including  the  various 
means  of  providing  such  transportation,  the 
cost,  usage,  environmental  impact,  and 
energy  utilization  and  Impact  on  energy  re- 
sources; directs  the  Secretary  to  report  the 
results  of  his  study  and  Investigation  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 30,  1976,  and  submit  an  interim  report  to 
Congress  on  January  30,  1976;  authoricea 
therefore  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$8  million  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  contains  other  provisions.  S.  182S. 
P/S  July  11, 1973.  (W) 

VXTXBANS 

Drug  and  Atcohol  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act 
Provides  for  a  fully-funded,  comprehensive 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  and  rebabUlta- 
tion  program  for  addicted  veterans  regard- 
less of  service  connection  or  the  nature  of 
their  dUcharge;  establishes  a  apecisA  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitative  asrvloea  pro- 
gram for  any  veteran  with  a  drug  depend- 
ence or  drug  abuse  dlaablll^,  sliiwsliiu  highly 
Indlvlduallaed  communl^-baaed.  mtilttmo- 
daUty,  In-houae  and  contract  servloea.  In- 
cluding a  wide  range  of  Tooattooal  and  eduoa- 
Uonal  counseling  and  rehabilitative  services 
and  Job  placement  aaalstance;  requlree  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  a  program  or  vo-  <, 
catlonal  rehabilitation  for  tboee  Vietnam  era  J 
veterans  with  addiction  dlsablUUea;  broadens 
the  eligibility  for  basic  V.A.  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  for  service-connected  dls- 
ablUtlee;  and  contains  other  provisions. 
8.  284.  P/8  March  6, 1973.  (31) 

Health  Care  Sxpanston  Aet 
Improves  the  ability  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  to  deliver  quality  medical 
care  to  its  beneflclarlea  by  widening  the 
scope  of  treatment  (particularly  for  ambula- 
tory and  nursing  care) ;  expands  ooveraga  to 
certain  dependents  of  beneflclarlea  or  former 
beneflclarliM:  provides  for  a  voluntary,  com- 
preheDSlve  sickle  cell  anemia  screening  and 
oounaellng  program:  expanda  the  primary 
function  of  the  Veterans  Adminlstratloo  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  in- 
clude aaHstlng  in  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  health  care  manpower;  provides 
for  a  contract  to  be  made  with  the  Nati<»uU 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  study  of  staffing 
with  a  view  to  Improving  the  staff -to-patient 
ratio  In  VJt..  medical  facUltioe:  aorarea  that 
VA.  facilities  are  structurally  safe;  and  con- 
tains other  provisions.  Note:  (HJl.  10880 
(92-2d].  a  similar  measure,  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  on  October  27, 
1972).  S.  59.  Public  Law  93-82,  approved  Au- 
gust 8. 1973.  (29) 

National  Cemeteries  Act 
Establishes  within  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration (V.A.)  a  National  Ometery  System 
consisting  of  those  cemeteries  presently 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  VA.  and  those 
to  be  transferred  by  September  1,  1978,  to 
the  V.A.  from  the  Department  of  Army  with 
the  exception  of  certain  specified  cemeteries, 
including  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
those  located  at  the  service  >/M»/i^»nitfm:  di- 
rects the  y.A.  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  submit  Its  recommendations  on 
or  before  January  3.  1974.  as  to  what  our 
National  Cemetery  System  and  national 
burial  policy  should  be;  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit 
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the  flying  of  the  American  flag  at  cemeter- 
ies In  the  national  cemetery  system  24  hours 
a  day;  authorises  a  special  burial  plot  allow- 
ance of  $160  (in  addition  to  the  present  VA. 
aQowanoe  for  burial  and  ftaiaral  expenses  of 
$360)  In  any  case  where  a  veteran  is  not 
burled  In  a  national  or  other  Federal  oem- 
stery:  authorizes  the  burial  oC  an  unknown 
soldier  from  the  Vietnam  Conflict  at  ArUng- 
ton  National  Cemetery;  and  contains  other 
provlslocis.  Note:  (HJl.  12674  (93d-2].  a 
similar  measure,  waa  pocket  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  27, 1972.)  8.  40  Public 
Law  93-43,  approved  June  18,  1973.   (80) 

Veterans'  Administration  flexible  Ot  interest 
rate  authority 
Restores  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  set 
flexlUe  Interest  rates  cm  loans  to  veterans, 
whleh  expired  Jutte  80,  1978;  authorises  the 
Administrator  to  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  order 
to  set  flexible  Interest  ratss  on  guaranteed, 
insured,  and  direct  loans  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent as  he  determlnee  the  current  loan  mar- 
ket demands:  and  establishes  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  carry  out  a  coordinated  policy  on 
Interest  rates  and  loans  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  HJL  8649.  Public  Law 
93-76.  approved  July  26, 1973.  ( W) 

Veterans'  benefits 
Amends  title  38  U.S.C..  to  increase  the 
Monthly  rates  of  disability  and  dsath  pen- 
sions and  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation and  to  Increase  Income  llmlUtlons 
relating  thereto,  and  contains  other  provi- 
sions. HJt.  9474.  P/H  July  80,  1974;  P/8 
amended  Aug\ist  2,  1978.  ( W) 

SCNATB  Lbgisuhtvk  Ac'riviTi  Imtxx 
Aoaictn.Tuai 

Agriculture  and  Coosimier  Protection  Act 
(a  1888). 

Census  of  Agriculture  (S  J.  Res.  96) . 

Emergency  Tobacco  Allotment  lYanafer 
(HJl.  9172). 

Feed  Grain  Set-Aside  Program  (S.  1572). 

Forest  Service  Personnel  Level  (S.J.  Has. 
184). 

Indian  River  Grapefruit  Promotion  (8. 
1948). 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Amendments 
(8.  1021). 

Rabbit  Meat  Inspection  (8. 43) . 

Rloe  AUotment  Transfer  (HJt.  6888). 

Rural  Electrlo  and  Telephone  Loans  (S. 
394). 

Rural  Knvironmental  Assistance  (RKAP) 
and  Water  Bank  Programs  (HJt.  2107). 

'Rural  Water  and  Waste  Dlaposal  Ormnt 
Program  (HJt.  8288) . 

Wheat  Referendum  (8. 1988). 

Woodsy  Owl  (8.1888). 

APPBOPBUnONS 
1973 

Further  Continuing  (H.J.  Ree.  846) . 

■Second  Supplemental  (HJL  7447).  (HJt. 
9066). 

Urgent  Supplemental  (H  J.  Res.  498) . 
1974 

Agriculture — Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection,  (HJt.  8819). 

Contmulng  (H  J.  Res.  688) . 

District  of  ColumbU  (HJL  8888) . 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space, 
Science.  Veterans',  and  Certain  Other  Inde- 
pendent Agenclee  (HS.  8828) . 

Interior  and  Belated  Agencies  (HJl.  8817) . 

Legislative  Branch  (HJL  68S1 ) . 

Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  Develop- 
ment uii^^tomlc  Energy  Commission  (B.R. 
8947). ^Tjw 

TranspOTQnon  and  Belated  Agencies  (HJL 
Q760). 

COKOISSS 

Budget  Message,  Economic  Report,  and  Im- 
pounded Funds  (HJ.  Res.  1) . 


Committee  Meetings — Rule  ZZV  (8.  Bee. 
89). 

Congressional  and  Supreme  Court  Pages 
(8.2067). 

Federal  Constitutional  Convention  Prooe- 
dure  Act  (8. 1272) . 

Federal  Impoundment  Control  Procedures 
Act  (8.373). 

Joint  Economic  BeiKirt— Extension  (HJ. 
Res.  299) . 

Presidential  Election  Campaign  of  1973: 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Activities  (8.  Res.  60),  (S.  Bes. 
132). 

Special  Prosecutor  for  Watergate  Investi- 
gation (8.  Res.  106). 

Rules  of  Evidence — Congressional  Consid- 
eration (S. 683). 

Secret  Government  Doctuisnts  (S.  Res.  18) . 
Senate  Confirmation  of  Nominations 

Certain  Federal  Offices  (8. 1828) . 

Cost  of  Living  CouncU  (8.  421 ) . 

Executive  Office  Appointees  (8.  690) . 

Heads  of  Executive  DepartmenU  (S.  766). 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (S.  618) , 
(8.37).  (•8.2046). 

War  Powers  Act  (HJ.  Res.  813). 

cana-jTmicuBT 

Amendments  of  1978  to  Federal  Laws  Be- 
lating  to  Explosives  (S.  1088). 

Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penalties  Act  (8. 
782). 

Civil  Remedies  for  Victims  of  Racketeering 
Activity  and  Theft  (8.  13) . 

Commission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws  (HJ.  Bes. 
499). 

Crime  Control  Act  (HJl.  8162) . 

Methadone  Diversion  Control  Act  (8. 1116) . 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Beneflts  Act  {b.  16). 

Public  Safety  Officers'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  (8.33). 

Revlskm  of  the  Jtulsdlctlon  of  lliree- 
Judge  Courts  (8. 371) . 

Runaway  Touth  Act  (S.  046). 

Territorial  Franchises  in  the  Soft  Drink 
Industry  (8.  978) . 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  (8.  800). 

Victims  of  Crime  Act  (Omnibus)  (8.  800). 

DxrxitsK 

Coast  Guard  Authorisation,  1974  (HA. 
6388). 

Defense  Production  Act  Amendment  (S. 
1980) . 

Di^ndents  Assistance  Act  of  1960  Amend- 
ments (HA.  8687). 

Olq^osaU  from  Nattonal  StockpUes  (HJt. 
4882) .  (8.  2166) . 

Promotions  of  Military  Personnel  In  a  Miss- 
ing Status  (8. 1403). 

Sale  of  Naval  Vessels  Strlcksn  from  tbs 
Naval  Beglster  (8. 1778). 

insTBKT  ov  coLviiaia 

Authorisation  for  Certain  Activities  (HJl. 
8360). 

Dlatrlot  of  Columbia  Charter  Act  (8. 1436) . 

District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Act  (HJL 
4083). 

Dullee  and  Friendship  Airports  Transit 
Lines  (8.  3047). 

Election  Law  (HJl.  6718). 

International  Center  Complex  (8.  1336) . 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  (8.  1769) . 

NaUonal  Vlaltors  Center  Facllttlea  Aot  of 
1968  Amendments  (HH.  6867). 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium 
(HJL  6830). 

Ecoifoi(T-piir*ircs 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Coins 
and  Private  Ownerahlp  of  Gold  (S.  1141). 

Ceilings  on  Deposit  Interest  Bates  and 
Wage  and  Prloe  ControU  (8J.  Rea.  138) . 
Duty  Suspensions 

0^>rolactam  Monomer  in  Water  8olatk>n 
(HJL  6894). 

Copper  (HJL  1338). 

Dyeing  and  Tanning  Materli^  (HJL  8680) . 

Istle  Fiber  (HJL  3261). 

Manganese  Ore  (HA.  6676) . 


Metal  Scrap  (HJl.  3834) . 

Bast-West  Trade  Pcdlcy  Resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  131). 

Economic  StabUisation  Aet  Amendments  of 
1973  (8.  398) . 

Federal  Financing  Bank  (S.  936) . 

Financial  Institution  Structure  and  Bsg- 
ulatlon  (HA.  6370). 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Laws  and 
Authorltlee  Temporary  Extension  (HJ.  Bes. 
613).  (8  J.  Res.  144). 

Interest  Bquallaatlon  Tax  Extension  Act 
(HA.  3677) . 

National  Banks  Investment  in  Agrlcultuml 
Credit  Corporations  (S.  1884) . 

Par  Value  Modification  (HJL  8913). 

Public  Debt  Limit  Extension  (HA.  8410). 

Purchase  of  VJB.  Obligations  by  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  (8. 1410). 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  AmendmMits 
(HA.  7367.) 

Securities  Laws  Amendments  (8.  470). 

Securities  Processing  Act  (8.  3068). 

DTTCATIOIf 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Amend- 
ments (8. 895) . 

National  Commission  on  the  Flnanoti^  of 
Postsecondary  Education  XHJ.  Res.  898). 
OENKSAi.  covxanicxirr 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  (Tom- 
mlsslon  (HA.  3694) . 

Arctic  Winter  Gamea  Authorization  (S 
907).  * 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  Authorizations 
1974(8.1994). 

Commission  on  Highway  Beautlficatlon — 
Extension  (8 J.  Res.  42) . 

Council  on  IntemaUonal  Economic  PoUct 
(8.  1686). 

Disaster  Relief 

Emergency  Disaster  BUI  (8.  1697). 

Emergency  Loan  Program  for  Disaster 
Areas  (H.R.  1976). 

Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  (ACTION) 
(S.  1148). 

Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Aet  (8. 
1570). 

Energy  Policy  Act  (S.  70) . 

Exemption  of  Federal  Judiciary  from 
charges  for  Space  and  Serrloes  (8. 3079) . 

Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments (S.  372). 

Federal  Election  Reform  Commission  (SJ. 
Res.  110). 

Federal  Deettons  (8. 848) . 

Flood  Insursoos  (8 J.  Res.  36).  (8 J.  Bss. 
112). 

Foreign  Service  Biaidlng  Act  Amendments 
(HJL  8610). 

Fuel  Allocation:  Hobby 'Protection  Act  (0. 
1880). 

Government  Printing  Office  (8.  1794),  (8. 
1796),  (S.  1802). 

Maritime  Authorization,  1974  (HA.  7870). 

MlntBuUdlngs  (S.  1901). 

Motor  Vehicle  Defect  Remedy  Act  (8.  888) . 

National  Commission  on  Productivity — 
Extension  (S.J.  93) . 

National  Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  Quality  (S.  1752). 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Amendments  (S.  795) . 

National  Historic  Preservatton  Aot.  (8. 
1301). 

National  Science  Foundation  Authorisa- 
tion, 1974  (HA.  8610) . 

Office  of  Environmental  Quality  Authori- 
zations (8.  1879) . 

tOlder  Americans  Oomprehenalve  Servloes 
Amendments  (8. 60) . 

Peace  Corpe  Act  Amendments  (HA.  6398) . 

Preservation  of  Historical  and  Archeologl- 
cal  Data  (S.  614) . 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  (HA.  2246). 

Recreation  Use  Fees  (S.  1381),  (HA.  6717). 

Renegotiation  Act  .Amendments;  Social 
Security  Benefits  Increase  (HR.  7445). 

Service  Contract  Act  Extension  to  Canton 
Island  (HA.  6167). 
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Small  Business  Act  Amendments  (8. 1673) . 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (8. 

1385).  ^     ,__. 

Truth  In  Ijendlng  Act  Amendments  (Fair 
Credit  BUllng)    (8.  2101). 

Uniform  R^ooatlon  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  Amend- 
ments  (S.  261). 

United  Statea  Travel  Service  Authorlaatton 
(S.  1747). 

Voter  Registration  Act  (S.  362) . 

Wagner-OT)ay  Act  Amendment  (8.  1418). 

Walver-of-Clalms  Authority  (8.  1808). 

White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped (S.J.  Res.  118). 

Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  Amendments 
(8.1816). 

GOVIBNMXNT    EMPLOTKKS 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  Amendment  (3.  1494). 

Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salarlta 

(8.  1989).  ^ 

Federal  Employees  Retirement  (H Jl.  60T7) . 
Library  of  Congress  (S.  1904). 
National  Guard  Technicians'  Retirement 

(8.  871). 

Survivor  Annuities  of  ClvU  Service  Retirees 
(S.  638). 

KXALTH 

Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatmsnt 
Act  (8.1191). 

ChUd  Nutrition  Programs  (HH.  4378) . 

Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  Amendments  (S.  1125). 

•Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems  AcX 

(8.  6(H) . 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  and  Be- 
aources  Development  Act  (S.  14). 

Health  Programs  Extension  Act  (S.  1136). 

Lead-Based  Paint  Polaonlng  Amendments 
(8.  607) . 

Little  Cigar  Act  (8. 1165) . 

National  Institute  of  Health  Care  DellTSry 
Act  (S.  723). 

Research  on  Aging  Act  (8.  776) . 

IKOIAMS 

Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
Concession   Operations    (8.    1384). 

Indian  Claims  Commission  (8.  721). 

IndH^p  Financing  Act  (S.  1341) . 

Indian  Judgment  Distribution  Act  (8. 
1016) . 

Joint  C<xnmlttee  on  Nava]o-Hopl  Admlnls- 
tratlon— Abolishment  (8.  367). 

Klamath  Indian  Tribal  Land  Acquisition 
(HJl.  3867). 

Publication  of  Material  Relating  to  the 
Constitutional  Rights  of  Indians  (8.  960). 

XNTDUfATIONAL 

Atlantic  Union  Delegation  (S.J.  Res.  31). 

Environmental  Modification  as  a  Weapon 
of  War  (S.  Res.  71). 

EURATOM  Co<^)eratlon  Act  of  1968  Amend- 
ment (S. 1993). 

Foreign  Military  S«Jes  and  Assistanoa  Act. 
1974  (S.  1443). 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  Inter- 
national BanJc  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (S.  1887) . 

International  Voyage  Load  Line  Act  (8. 
1862) . 

People's  Republic  of  (Thlna— Diplomatic 
PrivUegca  (S.  1316). 

ProhiblUon  of  Interventlcm  In  Foreign  Po- 
Utlcal  Affairs  (8. 3239) . 

Radio  Free  Buropeand  Radio  Liberty  Sup- 
plebental  Authorization,  1973  (S.  1973). 

State    Department    Authorization     (H.R. 

7646). 

Treaties 

Consular  Convention  with  Hungary  (Xz. 
W,  92d-2d). 

Consular  Convention  with  Poland  (Bz.  U. 
9ad-3d). 

Constilar  Convention  with  Romania  (Ks.  Vi 
93d-3d). 


ConventKHi  iat  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
Amendments  (Ex.  I,  93d-lBt) . 

Convention  on  Endangered  Species  (Ex.  H, 
93d-lst). 

Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution  (Ex.  C,  93d-l8t) . 

Convention  with  Japan  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  and  their  Environment  (Kx.  R, 
9ad-2d). 

Exchange  of  Notes  with  Ethiopia  Conoem- 
Ing  the  AdmlnlstratKHi  of  Jiistloe  (Ex.  B, 
93d-lst) . 

Intematlcmal  Convention  on  Load  Line 
Amendments  (Ex.  D.  93d-lst) . 

United  Nations  Environment  Program  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1973  (H.R.  6768) . 

United  States  Information  Agency  Author- 
isation. 1973  (8. 1317) . 

United  States  Oceans  PoUcy  (8.  Res.  83) . 

LABOK 

Eimergency  Employment  Act  Amendments 
(S.  1660). 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  (Mini- 
mum Wage)  (BJl.  7935) . 

Job  Training  and  Community  Services  Act 
(Manpower  Revenue  Sharing)   (8.  1660). 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act  Amend- 
ments (S.  1423). 

Penn  Central  RaU  Dlq>ute  (S.J.  Res.  50). 

t*Baiiabmt«tloa  Act  of  1072  (S.  7) . 

RehablUtation  Act  of  1973  (HJt.  0070). 


•  Vetoed  1978. 


lOUALS,   TUBTTTSB,   AlfD   KXDAL8 

B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake  (8.  2382) . 

Cable  Car  Medals  (S.  776) . 

C<Knmemoratlon  of  Members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Who  Served  in  the  Vietnam  War 
(8.  Res.  117). 

Elsenhower  Memorial  (S.  1264). 

John  Wesley  Powell  Federal  Building 
(S.   1618). 

Law  Day  (8. J.  Res.  11). 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (8.  Res.  24),  (H.  Con. 
Rea.  90).  (8.  RflS.  34). 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  (8  J.  Bes. 
87). 

MemlMrs  of  the  Armed  Forces  Missing  in 
Action  In  Indochina  (S.  Res.  116). 

Monument  to  1st  Infantry  Division  (SJ. 
Res.  66). 

Roberto  Walker  Clemente  Medals  (HJt. 
3841) . 

Senator  Stennls'  Birthday    (S.  Res.   186). 

Vietnam  War  Memorial  (8 J.  Bes.  46). 

NATXnUI.   RBSOXmCKS-XNVIXONMZNT 

American  Falls  Dam  Replacement  (S. 
1629). 

Arkansas  River  Basin  Compact  (8.  11). 

Clean  Air  Act  Extension  (8.  498).  (HJt. 
5446). 

Endangered  Species  Act  (8.  1968) . 

Flood  Control  Act  (S.  606)  .t 

Interstate  Environment  Compact  Act   (8. 

0). 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 

Act    (S.   268). 

McOee  Creek  Reservoir.  Oklahoma  (8. 
2076). 

National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program 
Act  at  1966  Amendments  (HJl.  B4B3) . 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (8.  438) . 

Saline  Water  Program  Authortaation,  1974 
(8.  1866). 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Extension  (8. 
408).   (Hit.  5446). 

Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (8.  436). 

United  States  Fishing  Industry  (8.  Con. 
Res.  11). 

Wasteland  Treatment  Plant  Operations 
Training  Program  (8.  1776). 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act  Amend- 
ments (8.  1501). 

KOKIMATIOH»— ACTIOir  ST  BOU.  CAXX  VOTX 

Vincent  R.  Barabba  to  be  Director  of  the 
Census. 

William  P.  Clements.  Jr.  to  be  a  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

William  Egan  Colby  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral InteUlgenoe. 


t  Vetoed  1073. 


Clarence  M.  Kelley  to  be  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

KUlot  L.  Richardson  to  he  Secretarj  of 
Defense. 

EUlot  L.  Richardson  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

James  R.  Schlesinger  to  be  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

James  R.  Schlesinger  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

William  L.  Springer  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Qupar  W.  Weinberger  to  be  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

PBOCLAXATIONS 

Digestive  Disease  Week  (8 J.  Res.  114) . 

Honor  America  Day  (S.  Con.  Rea.  37). 

International  Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
SUtes  (H.J.  Res.  163). 

Jim  Thorpe  Day  (S.J.  Res.  73) . 

Mlaaiaalppi  River  (S.J.  Res.  103) . 

NaUonal  Arthritla  Month  (H.J.  Rea.  376) . 

National  Autistic  Children's  Week  (H.J. 
Res.  306). 

National  Clean  Water  Week  (H.J.  Res  487). 

National  Consumer  Effort  to  Save  Gas  and 
Arrive  AUve  (S.  Res.  138) . 

National  Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week 
{UJ.  Res.  334) . 

National  Historic  Preservation  Week  {BJ. 
Res.  51). 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  (HJ. 
Bes.  310). 

NatKmal  Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observ- 
ance Week  (H.J.  Rea  466) . 

National  Moment  and  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  (H.J.  Res.  346) . 

NaUonal  Next  Door  Nelghbw  Day  (S.J.  Res. 
28). 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week  (HJ.  Baa.  6). 

Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  (H.J.  Res  308) . 

Women's  Equality  Day  (H.J.  Res.  62) . 

SPACX 
NASA  Authorization.  1974   (Hit.  7628). 

TSANSPOaTATTOIf    AMD    COKXTTmCATIOIfS 

Aircraft  Hijacking  (8. 89) . 

tAlrport  Development  Aocdwfttion  Act  (B. 

38). 

Alaska  Pipeline  (S.  1081) . 

Amtrak  Improvement  Act  (8.  2016) . 

Bicentennial  Advanced  Techn<Aogy  Trans- 
portation   System    Demonstration    Act    (8. 

797). 

tOocporation.  for  Publlo  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization. 1973  (8.  1000). 

~Delta  Queen"  (HH.  8649) . 

Emergency  Ball  Services  Act  Amendments 
(8.  2060) . 

Knential  BaU  Serrloes  Continuation  Act 
(8.1936). 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  (8.  603) . 

Federal  Railroad  Safety  Authorization  Act 
(8. 2120) . 

Highway  Safety  Act  (8. 888) . 

Interim  Apportionment  of  Interstate  and 
Other  Highway  Funds  (8. 1808) . 

Interstate  Apportionment  (8.  Con.  Res.  6). 

Ocean  Transportation  In  Noncontiguous 
States  and  Territories  (S.  902) . 

RaU  Freight  Car  Shortage  (8.  Res.  80). 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Amendments  (HH.  7200). 

RoUlng  Stock  UtUlzatlon  and  Financing 
Act  (8.1140). 

Ship  Construction  (H.R.  6187) . 

West  Coast  Corridor  FeaslblUty  Study  Act 
(8.1328). 


Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Beba- 
biUtatlon  Act  (S.  284) . 

tHealth  Care  Expansion  Act  (8.  60) . 

tNattonal  Cemeteries  Act  (8.  40) . 

Veterans'  Administration  Flexible  GI  Inter- 
est Rate  Authority  (HJt.  8040). 

Veterans'  Benefits  (HA.  0474). 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Wednesday.  September  5.  1973. 
At  the  conclusion  of  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Juniw 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, ttfter  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9590,  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  for  fiscal  year  1974.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  on  that  bill  of  2  hours, 
with  1  hour  on  any  amendment  and  % 
hour  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  for  i^peal.  There 

may  be  some  controversy  about  the  bill 

I  do  not  know — but  in  any  event  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  9590,  the  Sen- 
ate win  go  Into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider Ex.  L,  93d  Congress.  1st  Session,  an 
amendment  to  article  LXI  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  and  will  vote 
immediately  on  the  adoption  of  that 
measure.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Upon  the  return  to  legislative  session 
the  Senate  will  take  up.  under  a  time 
limitation,  S.  1914,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  to  authorize  the 
continuation  of  assistance  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


I  expect  yea-and-nay  votes  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  on  final  passage  of 
that  bill. 

In  summation,  the  leadership  would 
anticipate,  at  the  very  least,  three  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  the  first  day  after  the 
Senate  reconvenes  following  the  August 
recess,  and  I  have  a  feelhig  there  will  be 
more  than  three  votes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  5,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  nd  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  42,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon, 
Wednesday,  September  5, 1973. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
7:28  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  September  5,  1973,  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINAllONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  3, 1973 : 

OrncK  OF  Telzcommxtnications  Polict 
John  Eger.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy,  vice  George  Frank  Mansur.  Jr..  re- 
signed. 

National  Raoaoad   Passeno^   Cohposation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
terms  expiring  AprU  28,  1977: 

David  Walbridge  KendaU.  of  Michigan,  re- 
appointment. 

Rose  M.  Fanucchi,  of  California,  vice  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell. 

Claude  S.  Brinegar,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, vice  John  A.  Volpe. 


CONFIRMATIONS — AUGUST  3.  1973 

The  Elxecutlve  nominations  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  August  3, 1973 : 

Depaktment  or  Detensx 

William  Keith  Brebm.  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

DZPASTBCKIfT  or  COMMZSCZ 

Ksirl  E.  Bakke,  of  Virginia,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
National  Highway  Tratfic  SArcrr 
Administration 
James  B.  Gregory,  of  California,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 


Dxpastment  op  JusncB 

Ralph  F.  KeU.  of  DeUware,  to  be  UjB.  at- 
tOTney  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

William  F.  Clayton,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U£.  AttOTney  for  the  District  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Donald  J.  Stohr,  of  Mlaeourl,  to  be  UJS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mlssoiirl 
for  the  term  of  14  years. 

Harold  M.  Fong,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  UjS.  atUM-- 
ney  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

George  K.  McKlnney,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
17.8.  marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Harold  M.  Grlndle,  of  Iowa,  to  be  n.8.  Mar- 
shal for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa  fw  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Victor  Cardosi,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
X!B.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  K.  Kaulukukui,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
U.8.  marshal  for  the  district  of  HawaU  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Edward  J.  Michaels,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Doroteo  R.  Baca,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
UJS.  marshal  for  the  dlstrtot  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Widter  J.  Unk.  of  North  DakoU.  to  be 
n.8.  marshal  for  the  district  oif  North  Da- 
kota for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  L.  Tennyson,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  fc^  the  term  of  4  years. 

Royal  K.  Buttars,  of  Utah,  to  t>e  VS.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of 
4  years. 

Doyle  W.  James,  of  Colorado,  to  be  UJS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Colorado  tat  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Charles  E.  Robinson,  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  at 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Bill  Cames  Murray,  of  Georgia,  to  be  UJS. 
marsh  si  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  yean. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  i^pear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Thx  Jusiciast 

Leonard  I.  Garth,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
V&.  circuit  judge,  ttiird  circuit. 

Joseph  T.  Sneed,  of  California,  to  be  a  VS. 
circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit. 

John  A.  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  UjB. 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fr«toi(,  August  3,  1973 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  fttn 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  know  that  in  everything  God  works 
for  good  with  those  who  love  him. — 
Romans  8:  28. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  light  of  all  that 
is  true  and  the  life  of  all  that  is  good, 
lay  Thy  hand  in  blessing  upon  us  as  we 
wait  upon  Thee  and  as  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  our  August  recess.  Orant  that 
we  may  so  use  these  days  that  we  may 
return  renewed  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit, 
and  may  those  who  travel,  travel  safely. 

Keep  us  all,  standing  on  this  fioor  and 

VXIX 1780— Part  22 


in  the  gallarles,  mindful  of  our  duty  to 
our  coimtry,  to  love  her,  to  support  her 
Constitution,  to  obey  her  laws,  to  respect 
her  flag  and  to  defend  her  against  all 
enemies.  May  we  also  remember  that 
Thou  art  ever  with  us  always  working 
for  our  good. 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you  in 
his  love.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerics,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  4083.  An  act  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

HJl.  6718.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
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Columbia  Election  Act  regarding  tbe  times 
for  ming  certain  petitions,  regulating  the 
primary  election  for  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbta  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  HoUSe  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  8250.  An  act  to  autlu»lse  certain  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  8917.  An  act  malring  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJt.  9474.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  states  Code  to  increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  disability  and  deat^  pensions,  and 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8917)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
ROBEBT  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  McQee,  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Yottng,  Mr.  Hrttska,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8152) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Jiistice,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  1980.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  oA  1960,  as  amended. 


any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
September  5,  1973,  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  accept  resignations  and  to 
appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINQ  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  NOTWTTHSTAND- 
INO  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  imtll 
Wednesday,  September  5, 1973,  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  to  receive  messages  from 
the  Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  smy  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   5.   1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday, 
September  5,  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 


FEDERAL  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 
POLICE  FORCE 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)        

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Msuyland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  2,  1973,  at  10  ajn., 
more  than  250  men  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
tective Service  held  a  rally  on  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol  to  protest  the  in- 
equities they  experience. 

The  Federal  Protective  Service  Police 
Force,  unlike  other  law  enforcement 
agents,  do  not  receive: 

A.  Pull  law  enforcement  training  .  .  . 

B.  Do  not  have  clear-cut  jurisdictional 
authority  .  .  . 

C.  Do  not  receive  grossly  low  sal- 
aries .  .  . 

D.  Do  not  enjoy  benefits  that  other 
law  enforcement  agents  receive  .  .  . 

The  situation  for  FPS  officers  Is  pat- 
ently unjust  and  lacking  hi  equity. 

I  have  Introduced  HH.  7266.  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Federal  Protective  Service 
Police  Force  within  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  to  provide  minimum 
training,  pay  and  other  benefits  for  such 
a  police  force.  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
my  bill  have  been  delayed  because  GSA 
has  not  yet  submitted  certain  reports  and 
documents  wlilch  the  subconunittee 
needs. 

I  alert  my  colleagues  to  this  sltuatlcm 
because  I  believe  you  will  share  my  feel- 
ing that  these  men  who  protect  us  daily 
are  clear^  entitled  to  more  equitable 
treatment  and  that  entitlement  should 
not  be  delayed  by  GSA  procrastinations. 


reflect  much  more  than  a  temporary, 
superficial  problem. 

Food  prices  are  rising  faster  overnight 
than  paychecks  are  In  an  entire  year. 
Those  on  fixed  Incomes,  eq^ecially  the 
elderly,  face  incredible  hardship. 

Too  many  Americans  feel  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  this  problem.  I  urge  each  Member 
of  the  House,  as  the  closest  link  between 
the  citizen  and  his  Federal  Government, 
to  hold  public  hearings  during  the  Au- 
gust recess  on  the  fundamental  question 
of  food  prices  and  food  supplies. 

I  have  great  faith  in  listening  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  From  hearings 
conducted  by  Members  of  this  body  per- 
haps will  come  new  ideas  for  Congress 
to  take  the  initiative  in  altering  tlie 
present  disastrous  economic  game  plan. 

When  hospitals  cannot  purchase 
beef,  when  eggs  are  priced  beyond  the 
consumer,  and  when  milk  becomes  a  lux- 
ury, then  we  must  reexamine  our  direc- 
tion and  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  merely 
brushes  all  of  this  aside,  calling  It  a  "ra- 
tioning" of  goods,  but  what  he  thought- 
lessly forgets  is  that  this  is  economic 
rationing,  with  decreasing  amounts 
available  to  the  poor  and  working  fami- 
lies and  unlimited  quantities  available 
to  the  wealthy. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  begin  concerted,  or- 
ganized efforts  to  bring  the  outrage  of  the 
citizenry  to  Washington.  Public  hearings 
during  August  seem  an  ideal  way  for  us 
to  allow  individuals  to  express  them- 
selves on  this  serious  matter,  and  to  let 
the  people  make  their  ideas  available  for 
our  consideration.  We  must  let  the  peo- 
ple know  that  we  will  listen  and  we  share 
their  deep  concern  over  this  most  funda- 
mental Issue. 


AXJTHORIZINO  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMITTEES.  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  POOD  PRICE 

RISE 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  address  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  each  of  our  constituents.  The 
price  of  food,  and  present  food  shortages. 


SENATE  HEARING  ROOM  IN 
TV  COMMERCIAL 

(Mr.  BURGENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  last  evening's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star-News.  On  page  C-1 
there  is  a  feature  story  with  pictures  of 
a  most  unusual  occurrence.  'The  Senate 
Watergate  Conmiittee  is  pictxured  during 
the  filming  of  a  commercial  television 
entertainment  show.  The  Senate  hearing 
room  Is  used  for  the  setting  of  this  rather 
incredible  performance.  Being  new  in 
the  Congress,  I  do  not  know  all  the  rules 
and  regiilations.  but  I  am  moved  to  ask 
at  least  the  following  questions: 

First.  Is  it  customary  to  transfer  a 
quasi-judicial  hearing,  or  at  least  the 
principal  interrogators  of  such  a  hearing, 
into  what  appears  to  be  an  entertain- 
ment vehicle? 

Second.  Will  the  U.S.  Government  re- 
ceive any  of  the  revenues  developed  from 
the  sale  of  commercials  during  the  public 
showing? 

Third.  Why  was  the  show  billed  as 
open  to  the  public,  and  then  priority 
given  to  the  staff  ijersons  of  the  Senators 
who  appeared,  while  between  500  and 
1.000  people  were  turned  away? 
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These  are  but  a  few  questions  that  im- 
mediately come  to  mind,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  public  at  large 
will  iiave  many,  many  more. 

Let  me  state  for  the  record,  and  only 
speaking  for  myself,  that  I  deeply  resent 
these  Important  hearings  being  taken  in 
such  a  light  vein.  When  does  a  serious 
legislative  matter  become  entertain- 
ment? When  does  the  vitally  Important 
quest  for  truth  take  on  an  almost  side- 
show atmosphere?  When  does  audience 
participation  move  from  the  entertain- 
ment world  to  the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress ? 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that 
I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  I  hope  that  countless  Ameri- 
cans will  but  ask  the  same  ones.  I  only 
know  that  I  am  angered  and  saddened 
that  this  event  made  it  necessary  for  me 
to  even  aak. 


PRICE  CEILINO  ON  BEEF  SHOULD 
BE  LIFTED 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
knows  what  is  happening  today  as  re- 
gards the  meat  supply  in  this  coimtry. 
But  who  is  doing  anything  abolit  it?  I 
think  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  yes- 
terday took  a  determined  step  in  the 
right  direction.  He  offered  an  tunend- 
ment  this  Wednesday  to  HJl.  5777 — the 
Hobby  Protection  Act,  which  passed  the 
Senate  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  84  to  5. 
This  amends  the  Economic  StabllizaticHi 
Act  to  the  extent  that  the  price  ceiling 
(HI  beef  would  be  lifted.  My  strong  hope 
is  that  this  sunendment  will  be  approved 
by  the  conferees. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Sbc.  16.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bUlzatlon  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(k)  In  exercising  the  authority  conferred 
by  this  section  prior  to  September  12.  1973. 
with  reelect  to  the  price  level  of  beef,  the 
President  or  bis  delegate  shall  permit  the 
passthrough  of  Increases  In  raw  agricultural 
product  costs  Incurred  since  June  8,  1973.  on 
a  doll&r-for-dollar  basis  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  passthrough  of 
such  Increases  Is  permitted  In  the  case  of 
meat  and  food  products  other  than  beef." 

The  House  should  strongly  support  this 
action.  We  cannot  permit  beef  simply 
to  disappear  from  our  menu.  Something 
should  be  done  now  and  this  Is  a  con- 
structive step,  in  my  view.  It  is  ironic 
Indeed  when  we  are  offering  food  to  the 
whole  world,  and  in  particular,  the  Com- 
munist part  of  the  world,  that  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  neglecting  to  provide 
for  our  own  people.  It  is  high  time  to 
reverse  this  misbegotten  policy. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  OUR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  HITiTiTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HnJ.TS.  Mr.  ^»eakcr,  today  I  am 


introducing  sevoi  bills  to  assist  our  sen- 
ior citizens. 

The  seven  bills  are  aimed  at  easing 
the  financial  burden  on  senior  citizens, 
to  allow  them  to  remain  self-supporting, 
rather  than  become  additions  to  State 
welfare  rolls.  The  bills  would  accomplish 
the  following: 

Include  dental  care,  eye  care,  dentures, 
eyeslasses,  hearing  aids,  and  prescription 
drugs  under  medicare  coverage; 

Permit  a  married  couple  to  receive  so- 
cial security  benefits  computed  on  their 
combined  earnings  record; 

Establish  an  annual  congressional  sen- 
ior citizen  intern  program,  with  funds  for 
each  Congressman  to  hire  two  interns  for 
2  weeks; 

Allow  a  tax  credit  or  refund  of  up  to 
$300  on  payments  for  local  property 
taxes; 

Allow  disabled  persons  to  qualify  for 
social  security  benefits  if  they  have  ever 
worked  10  years  imder  social  security ; 

Authorize  grants  and  loans  to  non- 
profit gix)ups  to  set  up  transportation 
services,  like  minibuses,  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped; 

Establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
in  Congress  to  devote  fuller  attention  to 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly. 

The  proposals  were  worked  out  with 
the  recommendations  and  guidance  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Perdlce  of  Anderson, 
Ind..  who  served  as  senior  citizen  Interns 
for  a  week  in  my  Washington  office. 

I  am  confident  this  legislation  would 
be  a  big  help  in  relieving  the  financial 
burden  on  all  senior  citizens.  They  were 
developed  with  the  cooperation  of  two 
fine  people  who  should  know  Just  what 
problems  they  and  their  elderly  friends 
face. 

Most  important  was  their  insistence 
that  senior  citizens  do  not  want  a 
handout — Just  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  a  frightening  age  of  Inflation — I 
tliink  we  should  provide  the  assistance 
they  need  through  reasonable  programs 
as  those  outlined  in  my  bills. 


MAKE  PORT  MIFPLIN  A  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Fort  Mifflin 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania  have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  measure, 
namely:  Mr.  Ndc.  Mr.  Qrken,  Mr.  En- 
BERG,  Mr.  Ware.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Bies- 
TER.  and  Mr.  Coughlin.  The  bill  would 
make  the  fort  a  part  of  the  national  park 
system. 

Fort  MlfDln  may  not  be  a  known 
household  name  but  those  who  have 
studied  the  Revolutionary  War  are  aware 
of  its  importsmce  to  our  efforts  to  gain 
independence.  In  this  regard  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  it 
can  be  acted  on  in  this  C3ngress  so  that 
Fort  Mifflin  cam  take  Its  rie^tful  place 
and  part  in  our  Nation's  activities  cele- 
brating its  200  years  of  independence. 


Dating  back  to  pre-Revolutlonary  War 
times,  Fort  MifBin.  or  originally  F\)rt 
Mud,  was  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware  River  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  for  the  protectipn  of  Phila- 
delphia from  attack  >by  water.  Actual 
wor'k  began  in  1772,  but  it  was  unfinished 
until  the  revolution  when  Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  MiflSin.  for  whom  it  was  renamed, 
completed  It  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil of  Safety. 

The  fort  was  the  scene  of  a  siege  from 
September  to  November  in  1777,  when 
a  small  garrison  of  400,  of  whom  only  40 
survived,  held  at  bay  an  army  of  12,000 
British  and  a  fleet  of  vessels  for  7  weeks. 
This  stand  was  credited  by  General 
Washington  with  a  considerable  share  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  American 
cause.  The  fort  was  bombarded  by  250 
guns  and  virtually  blown  to  bits. 

In  1798  Fort  Mifflin  was  rebuilt.  It  ViS 
manned  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  used 
as  a  prison  for  Union  deserters  ajid  Con- 
federates during  the  Ciyil  War.  At  the 
time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  it 
was  remodeled  and  put  into  service  as  a 
magazine  for  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Base.  In  1959  the  fort,  covering  49.1  acres, 
was  turned  over  by  the  United  States  to 
the  city.  It  is  being  restored  by  the 
Shackamaxon  Society,  a  Philadelphia 
group.  The  old  fort  was  made  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  in  September  1970. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON 
MANGANESE  ORE 

Mr.  UT .T.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (HJl.  6676)  to 
continue  imtll  July  1.  1976,  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  manganese  ore, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  5.  and  Insert:  "the 
appendU  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
Umted  Stetes". 

Page  1,  after  line  10.  Insert: 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  Item  903.90  of  the  AppendU  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"9/6/72'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"9/6/76". 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  & 

(2)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  offlcer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any 
article — 

(A)  which  was  made  after  September  5. 
1972,  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  there  woiUd 
have  been  no  duty  If  the  amendment  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  amendment  ap- 
plied to  such  entry  or  withdrawal. 

shaU,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  relin- 
quished as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  been  made  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
continue  tintU  July  1.  1976.  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  manganese  ore.  and  for 
other  purposes". 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon?   

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  to  explain  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemem  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
will  recall  that  on  June  27,  1973,  the 
House  unanimously  approved  H.R.  6676, 
which  would  extend  to  July  1.  1976,  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  imports  of  man- 
ganese ore.  In  approving  H.R.  6676,  the 
Senate  has  added  the  provisions  regard- 
ing the  suspension  of  duty  on  imports  of 
processed  istle  fiber,  contained  in  HJl. 
2261,  which  was  also  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  Jime  27.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  extend  the 
duty  suspension  on  processed  Istle  fiber 
to  September  5, 1975. 

In  addition,  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee correcting  a  typographical  error 
which  occurred  In  the  printing  of  the 
House  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substantive  Senate 
amendment  to  HJl.  6676  Is  meritorious, 
having  been  approved  by  the  House  pre- 
viously, and  I  move  that  the  House 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  6676.     

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  objection  to  this  legislation  on 
this  side,  and  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 

i;Ys:::a  and  tanning  products 

Bfr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  3630)  to 
extend  for  3  years  the  period  diu-ing 
which  certain  dyeing  and  tanning  mate- 
rials may  be  imported  free  of  duty,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  That  Item  907.80  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
VS.C.  1202)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Canalgre,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Logwood,  canalgre,": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "470.16,"  Immediately  be- 
fore "470.23.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "9/30/72"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "9/30/76". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
oustoma  (^cer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
■Iztleth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any 
article— 


(1)  which  was  made  after  September  80, 
1973.  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
l>een  no  duty  if  the  emendmente  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  appUed  to  such  entry 
or  withdrawal. 

shaU,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  rellquldated 
«s  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal  had  been 
made  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  extend  untU  September  30,  1976,  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning products  and  to  Include  logwood  among 
such  products." 

Mr.  ULLMAN   (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullmaw). 
if  he  will  explain  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Blr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  recaU  that  H.R.  3630,  as  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  on  June  27  of 
this  yetw,  would  suspend  the  duty  on  cer- 
tain dyeing  and  tanning  materials  from 
the  date  of  enactment  to  September  30, 
1975.  In  approving  HJl.  3630,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  the  Senate  amended  the 
bill  In  two  respects,  both  of  which  are 
germane  to  the  House  passed  bill. 

The  first  Senate  amendment  would 
add  logwood  extract  to  those  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials  on  which  the  duty 
would  be  suspended  to  September  30, 
1975.  The  extension  of  the  duty  suspoi- 
sion  to  logwood  extracts  Is  an  action  to 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  agreed  to  in  the  last  Congress  in 
favorably  reporting  HJl.  15795.  That  bill 
which  was  not  acted  upon  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  Congress  would 
have  extended  the  duty  suspension  on  the 
tanning  and  dyeing  materisds  and  would 
have  added  logwood  extracts  to  the  list 
of  dyeing  and  tanning  materials  on 
which  the  duty  was  being  suspended.  As 
noted  in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  H.R.  15795,  of  the 
92d  Congress,  and  in  the  Senate  R«)ort 
No.  93-322  on  HJl.  3630,  there  Is  no  do- 
mestic source  of  crude  logwood  and  con- 
sumers of  logwood  extracts  are  depend- 
ent on  Imports  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  second  Senate  sunendment  would 
provide  the  retroactive  suspension  of 
duties  on  the  tanning  and  dyeing  mate- 
rials covered  by  the  legislation  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  1972,  and  would,  therefore, 
provide  the  liquidation  or  reliquidation 
of  entries  on  the  basis  of  duty-free  treat- 
ment from  that  day  to  the  day  of  enact- 
ment. I  believe  that  such  duty-free  treat- 
ment Is  warranted  in  view  of  the  history 
of  duty  suspension  on  Imports  of  dyeing 
and  tanning  materials.  Only  a  very  few 
importers  are  involved  and  in  terms  of 
the  duties  paid  such  duty  suspension 
would  not  constitute  a  windfall  profit  on 


entries  liquidated  between  September  30. 
1972,  and  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Senate 
amendment  to  HJl.  3630  are  meritorious 
and  I  move  that  the  House  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendments  to  HJl.  3630. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
the  gentlemEui.  I  take  it  the  amendments 
are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendments  are  germane  to  the  bill,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
cur in  the  changes  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  inunediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  8214)  to 
amend  sections  112,  692,  6013,  and  7508 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  re- 
turning from  the  Vietnam  conflict  com- 
bat zone,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 

Oregon?         

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  8214  as  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  relief  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel  returning 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict,  smd  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  individuals  who  were  listed 
as  missing  \n  action  and  are  subsequently 
determined  to  have  died  at  an  earlier 
time. 

First,  the  bill  extends  the  provision 
under  present  law,  which  permits  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  hospitalized  as  a 
result  of  service  in  a  combat  zone  to  ex- 
clude military  pay  they  receive  during 
the  period  of  hospitalization,  to  cover  for 
a  period  of  time  the  pay  they  receive 
while  hospitalized  after  all  combatant 
activities  have  terminated.  Since  the 
exclusion  under  present  law  only  ajTplies 
during  the  period  in  which  there  are 
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combatant  activities  in  a  combat  sone. 
the  bill  extends  this  exclusion  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  to  cover  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  was  hospitalized  for 
an  injury  Incurred  in  a  combat  zone  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Second,  the  bill  extends  the  provision 
which  forgives  Federal  income  taxes 
on  income  other  than  combat  pay.  which 
Is  presently  excludable  under  another 
provision,  in  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  dies  while  serving 
in  a  combat  zone — or  as  a  result  of  an 
injury  Incurred  while  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone — to  cover  the  period  he  Is  In  a 
missing  status  even  though  it  is  subse- 
quently determined  that  he  actually  died 
at  an  earlier  time.  Present  law  forgives 
income  taxes  through  the  year  of  a  serv- 
iceman's actual  death.  The  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  Is  appropriate  to  prevent  any  ad- 
ditional hardship  to  his  family  which 
could  result  from  the  collection  of  taxes 
for  years  following  his  actual  death  and, 
therefore,  extends  this  forgiveness  to 
cover  the  years  a  serviceman  Is  in  a  miss- 
ing status  until  his  status  is  changed. 

With  respect  to  these  first  two  changes, 
the  bill  provides  that  these  benefits,  in 
general,  are  not  to  apply  for  more  than 
2  years  after  the  termination  of  com- 
batant activities:  however.  In  the  case 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  benefits 
would  be  available,  in  general,  for  a  2- 
year  period  after  the  bill  is  enacted. 

Third,  the  bill  deals  with  the  question 
of  when  the  special  tax  rates  available 
to  a  surviving  spouse  should  be  available 
for  a  spouse  whose  husband  was  reported 
in  missing  status  and  is  subsequently  de- 
termined to  have  died  at  an  earlier  time. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  widow  is  to  be 
eligible  for  surviving  spouse  tax  treat- 
ment for  the  2  years  following  the  year 
in  which  her  husband's  missing  status  Is 
changed  rather  than  the  2  years  follow- 
ing the  year  of  actual  death. 

H.R.  8214  as  reported  also  clarifies  ex- 
isting law  in  two  respects.  First,  present 
law  provides  an  extension  of  time  for  per- 
forming various  acts  such  as  filing  tax 
returns,  paying  taxes,  or  filing  a  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  tax  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States— or  serving  in  sup- 
port of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  combat 
zone.  Since  it  is  common  for  these  indi- 
viduals and  their  spouses  to  file  Joint  re- 
turns, the  question  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  spouse  Is  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  these  extensions.  The  bill  would 
clarify  this  by  providing  that  the  spouse 
of  a  serviceman — or  the  spouse  of  an  In- 
dividual serving  In  support  of  the  Armed 
Forces — in  a  combat  zone  Is  to  have  the 
same  extension  benefits  as  are  available 
to  her  husband.  Second,  the  bill  also 
makes  It  clear  that  the  spouse  of  an  Indi- 
vidual in  missing  status  may  file  a  Joint 
return  during  the  period  he  Is  in  missing 
status  even  if  It  is  subsequently  deter- 
mined that  he  had  been  killed  in  action 
in  a  prior  year.  In  each  of  these  two 
changes,  the  bill  provides  a  similar  2-year 
limitation  after  the  termination  of  com- 
batant activities  and  with  respect  to  the 
Vietnam  confiict  as  described  above. 

AdditionaUy,  the  bill  deals  with  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  individuals  who 
were  illegally  detained  when  the  U.S.S. 


Piieblo  was  seized  In  1968  by  North  Korea. 
In  this  regard,  HJl.  8214  would  provide 
an  exclusion  from  income  with  respect  to 
compensation  received  by  the  members  of 
the  crew  to  conform  to  the  treatment 
available  for  prisoners  of  war  in  a  com- 
bat z(me. 

Finally,  HJl.  8214  as  reported  to  the 
House  would  remove  the  requirement 
that  a  serviceman  must  be  serving  dur- 
ing an  "induction  period"  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  certain  benefits  otherwise  ac- 
corded. Tliis  change  is  necessary  since 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
has  expired  and  there  is  no  longer  an 
induction  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  reported 
imanlmously  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  its  enactment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Executive  branch.  I  urge  its 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  8214, 
which  will  clarify  the  tax  treatment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  civil- 
ian employees  who  have  been  or  are  now 
either  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In 
action.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  those  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  for  us. 

In  addition  to  clarifying  the  law  rel- 
ative to  the  tax  treatment  afforded 
POWs  and  MIA's,  the  measure  contains 
other  provisions  wliich  will  equalize  the 
tax  treatment  of  civilian  smd  military 
personnel  who  were  captured  by  North 
Korea  from  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  with  the 
treatment  extended  to  POW's  in  Viet- 
nam and  amend  certain  other  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  law  relative  to  benefits 
granted  military  personnel  which  are 
now  inoperative  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Military  Selctive  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967. 

H.R.  8214,  as  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  con- 
tains  the  basic  recommendations  made 
by  the  administration  on  February  21, 
1973,  as  well  as  proposals  contained  in 
H.R.  8115,  which  I  Introduced  on  May 
24.  1973.  The  committee  made  some 
technical  changes  and  placed  appropri- 
ate time  limitations  on  the  provisions 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
These  minor  alterations  are  supported 
by  the  administration. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  extended 
special  tax  treatment  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  civilian  employees  to 
cover  hardships  which  they  and  their 
families  have  experienced  with  respect 
to  the  filing  of  income  tax  returns  and 
the  payment  of  tax  during  the  periods 
they  were  in  a  combat  zone  and  for  cer- 
tain periods  subsequent  to  their  presence 
tn  a  combat  zone.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  assure  continuation  of  fair 
tax  treatment  In  this  regard  and  is  oc- 
casioned by  certain  problems  which  have 
arisen  sis  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. Hie  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
which  I  will  briefly  describe. 

First,  it  would  permit  hospitalized 
servicemen  to  continue  to  exclude  their 
mlUtary  pay  up  to  the  month  hospitali- 
zation ceases,  even  if  all  combatant  ac- 
tivities have  terminated.  This  merely 
will  equalize  the  tax  treatment  extended 
to  servicemen  Injured  during  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  Vietnam  confiict,  but  not 
fully  recovered  prior  to  the  cessation  of 
combat  activities  with  these  whose  hos- 


pitalization as  a  result  of  Injuries  in- 
curred in  the  confiict  concludal  prior  to 
the  cessation  of  the  combat. 

Second,  it  would  extend  current  law  to 
forgive  any  income  tax  liability  imtil  the 
date  the  serviceman's  missing  status  is 
terminated  where  that  date  occurs  later 
than  the  date  of  death.  Since  present 
law  forgives  income  taxes  only  through 
the  year  of  the  serviceman's  actual 
death,  this  change  is  needed  to  prevent 
hardship  on  the  f £unilles  who  learn  after 
an  extended  period  of  time  that  the  serv- 
iceman, in  fact,  died  earlier. 

Third,  it  provides  that  a  widow  of  a 
serviceman  who  was  reported  in  missing 
status  and  later  is  determined  to  have 
died  at  an  earlier  time  is  to  be  eUgible 
for  surviving  spouse  tax  treatment  for 
the  2  years  following  the  year  in  which 
her  husbemd's  missing  status  Is  changed 
rather  than  the  2  years  following  the 
date  of  actual  death. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  permit  the  wife 
of  a  deceased  serviceman  to  claim  the 
l>enefits  of  tax  forgiveness  for  the  years 
when  the  serviceman  was,  in  fact,  al- 
though unknown  to  be,  deceased  despite 
the  expiration  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 

Fifth,  It  would  permit  the  filing  of 
Joint  returns  by  the  spouse  of  a  service- 
man during  the  period  he  is  missing  In 
action,  even  though  it  is  later  determined 
that  he  died  at  an  earlier  date.  This  pro- 
vision iB  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
hardship  in  those  cases  where  the  spouse 
learned  at  a  subsequent  date  that  her 
husband  had,  in  fact,  died  in  an  earlier 
period. 

Sixth,  the  bill  permits  the  wife  of  a 
serviceman  or  the  representative  of  his 
estate  to  defer  filing  any  tax  returns — 
either  Income  or  estate — until  after  the 
serviceman  returns  or  his  missing  status 
is  terminated. 

For  each  of  the  above  provisions,  the 
bill  provides  generally  for  a  2-year  lim- 
itation on  the  availability  of  the  tax 
benefits  after  the  termination  of  com- 
batant activities  in  a  combat  zone.  In 
the  case  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  how- 
ever, the  beneflts  will  be  generally  avail- 
able for  2  years  after  date  of  enactment 
of  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  HJl.  8214,  as  reported,  ex- 
tends to  the  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel who  were  captured  from  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  the  same  tax  benefits 
which  In  recent  years  have  been  granted 
to  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  ac- 
tion i>ersons  serving  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
fiict. * 

Finally,  the  measure  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  a  serviceman  must  be 
serving  during  an  "induction  period"  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  certain  tax  bene- 
flts iiistoricaJly  extended  to  military  per- 
sonnel. This  change  is  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  expiration  on  June  30,  1973. 
of  the  draft  law.  Without  the  existence 
of  that  law,  there  Is  no  longer  an  induc- 
tion period.  These  changes  were  re- 
quested smd  are  supported  by  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  important  bill 
for  the  servicemen  who  were  POW's  and 
for  the  families  of  those  servicemen  who 
either  were  or  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action.  I  urge  Its  approval. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  8214. 
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On  May  25,  1973,  I  wrote  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  asked  that  he 
give  prompt  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems which  a  quirk  in  the  language  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  have 
upon  the  families  of  servicemen  who  are 
listed  as  missing,  recuperating  from 
combat  injuries  or  who  are  declared  to 
be  dead  or  presumed  dead.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  for  the  expeditious  manner  In 
which  he  and  his  committee  have  broiight 
this  relief  legislation  to  the  floor. 
•  HJl.  8214  creates  no  new  entitlements 
or  benefits  for  the  families  of  missing  or 
injured  servicemen.  It  merely  extends 
certain  tax  benefits  which  the  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  has  previously  provided. 
The  justification  for  these  is  obvious  and 
has  been  thoroughly  considered  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  war  is  a  dreadful  try- 
ing time  for  the  families  of  our  military 
personnel.  There  is  constant  fear  that 
the  soldier-father,  son,  brother  or  loved 
one  will  not  return.  There  is  the  anxiety 
that,  even  if  he  does  return,  he  may  not 
be  whole.  What  we  have  before  us  today 
is  a  series  of  financial  relief  measures 
which  are  directed  at  reducing  the  bur- 
dens placed  by  the  whims  of  fate  upon 
the  families  whose  worst  fears  have  come 
to  pass. 

While  the  Nation  rejoices  at  the  home- 
coming of  former  prisoners  of  war,  at  the 
retiun  of  our  men  from  the  Southeast 
Asian  war,  and  at  the  prospect  of  some 
sort  of  peace  in  that  area  of  the  world, 
it  cannot  overlook  the  needs  of  those 
families  who  have  received  the  bad  news 
or,  perhaps  even  more  terrible,  have  re- 
ceived no  news  at  all. 

There  is  no  rliyme  or  reason  for  that 
terrible  burden  to  be  increased.  There 
is  a  very  real  and  compassionate  reason 
for  that  burden  to  be  lightened. 

We  know  of  the  efforts  underway  to 
obtain  a  full  accounting  for  our  MIA's — 
they  are  not  forgotten  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.  But  neither  shaU  we  forget 
the  families  of  those  1,249  men.  And  nei- 
ther shall  we  forget  those,  somewhat 
more  fortunate,  who  lie  in  hospital  beds 
across  our  country,  trying  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  bodies  they  offered  in  our 
defense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  unanimous 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  8314 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  CXBTATN  Combat  Pat  or  Mkmbkbs  or 
THx  AjtMKD  FoKcxs.  Scctlon  113  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
certain  combat  pay  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces)  is  amended  by  revising  sub- 
sections (a)(3)  and  (b)(2),  respectively,  by 
striking  out  the  words:  ";  but  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  for  any  moptb  during 
any  part  of  which  there  are  no  combatant 
activities  in  any  combat  zone  as  determined 
under  section  (c)  (3)   of  this  section". 

(b)  INCOMZ  Tasks  or  Mxmbxss  or  Abmzo 
Forces  on  Death. 

(1)  Section  693(1)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Income  taxes  of  members  of  Armed  Forces 


on  death)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "death,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowing:  "death  (or,  if  later,  in  which 
falls  the  last  date  in  which  he  is  in  mtiwing 
status  within  the  meaning  on  section 
112(d)).". 

(3)  If  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpay- 
ment for  any  taxable  year  resulting  from 
the  application  of  section  692  of  such  Code 
(as  amended  by  paragraph  (1) )  is  prevented 
at  any  time  before  the  date  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enjtctment  of  this  Act  by 
the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law,  but 
would  not  have  been  so  prevented  if  claim 
for  refund  or  credit  therefor  were  made  on 
the  due  date  for  the  return  for  the  taxable 
year  of  his  death  (or  any  later  year) ,  such 
refund  or  credit  of  such  oveipftyment  may, 
nevertheless,  be  made  or  allowed  If  claim 
therefor  la  fUed  befo<«  4  yean  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Joint  Rxtukns. — Section  6013  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  joint  returns  of  Income 
tax  by  husband  and  wife)  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  Missing  in  Action,  Etc. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  subtitle  A — 
"(1)  Oknerai.  eituc. — The  spouse  of  a  serv- 
iceman or  clvUian  who  is  missing  as  a  re- 
sult of  service  in  a  combat  zone  may  elect  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection  to  file  a 
Joint  return  for  any  taxable  year  in  which 
he  is  in  a  missing  status,  if  such  spouse  Is 
otherwise  eligible  to  file  a  Joint  return.  Such 
election  shaU  be  valid  even  if  the  missing 
serviceman  or  civilian  was  deceased  prior  to 
such  taxable  year,  and  in  such  event,  except 
for  purposes  of  section  692  (relating  to  in- 
come taxes  of  members  of  Armed  Forces  on 
death),  the  income  tax  liability  of  the  miss- 
ing serviceman  or  civilian,  bis  spouse,  and  his 
estate  shall  be  determined  as  tf  he  were 
alive  for  such  year  so  long  as  the  election 
remains  unrevoked. 

"(2)  Missing. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section a  serviceman  or  civilian  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  includes  any  Indi- 
vidual referred  to  in  section  568  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  and  section  5568  of 
title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  term 
'missing  status'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
contained  in  section  651(2)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  6561  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  respectively,  except 
that  the  period  of  missing  status  shall  not 
Include  a  period  with  respect  to  which  It  Is 
offlclally  determined  under  section  552(c) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  that  such 
a  person  Is  offlclally  absent  from  his  poet 
of  duty  without  authority. 

"(3)  Election. — The  election  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  each  taxable  year  by  filing  a  joint  return 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  and  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The  election 
may  be  revoked  by  either  spouse  on  or  before 
the  due  date  (including  extensions)  for  such 
taxable  year,  and  in  the  case  of  an  executor 
or  administrator,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)." 

(d)  Tike  for  Pestoruing  Certain  Acts 
Postponed  bt  Reason  or  Wax. — 

(1)  Section  7508(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  time  for  performing  acts  postponed 
by  reason  of  war)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "of  such  individual — "  which 
appear  Immediately  before  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  such  individual 
or  the  spouse  of  such  individual — ". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7508  of  such 
Code  is  redesignated  subsection  (d)  and 
there  are  Inserted  Immediately  after  subaec- 
tlon  (a)  the  following: 

"(b)  Extension  or  Benxtitb. — ^Wltb  re- 
spect to  any  tax  liability  of  any  person  or  his 
estate  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  subsection 
(a),  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  executor,  administrator,  <v  conser- 
vator of  the  estate  of  such  person. 


"(o)  SraciAL  BCLE. — The  period  of  aervlc* 
in  the  area  refecred  to  In  subeactloa  (a)  aball 
Include  the  period  during  which  an  Indivld- 
xial   entitled    to   benefits   under   subsection 

(a)  is  in  a  missing  status,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  112(d)." 

(e)  Errt-fiVE  Date. — ^Tbe  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
shall  apply  for  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  February  28,  1961. 

"With,  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
strike  out  all  after  tha  enacting  dauaa  and 

Insert: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Amxnsicxnt  or  1984  Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  tn  this  Act, 
whenever  an  amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  f  954. 

Sec.  3r~ORBTAiN  Combat  Pat  or  Memiiees  or 

the  Armed  Foecbb. 

(a)  Amendment  or  Sttbsbctione  (a)   am 

(b)  or  SsTnoM  112.— Subeectlona  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Motion  112  (relating  to  certain  oombat 
pay  of  mambecB  of  the  Armed  Foroee)  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  atnung  out  "during  an  Indiictlon 
period" in pangraph  (1), 

(3)  by  striking  out  "during  an  induction 
period;  but  this  paragrapti  shall  not  apply 
for  any  montli  during  any  part  of  which 
there  are  no  oombutant  actlvttles  in  any 
oombat  Eone  as  detflrxnlned  under  aabsectlon 

(c)  (3)  of  this  secUon"  In  pancn«>h  (2),  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  but  this  pscngrvph 
shall  not  apply  for  any  month  beginning 
more  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  combatant  activities  In  such 
Bon«",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence : 

"With  respect  to  service  in  the  combat  zone 
designated  for  purposes  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, paragn^h  (3)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
month  beginning  more  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence." 

(b)  Contorming  Amendment. — Subsection 
(c)  of  section  113  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (5). 

(c)  ErrECTivB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1. 1973. 

Sec.  3.  Joint  Rxtubns:   Soxvivino  Spouse. 

(a)  Joint  Returns. — Section  6013  (relat- 
ing to  joint  returns  of  Income  tax  by  hus- 
band and  wife)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  Joint  Return  Where  Insividuai,  Is  in 
Missing  Status. — For  purposes  of  this  section 
and  subtitle  A — 

"(1)  Election  bt  spouse. — If — 

"(A)  an  individual  is  in  a  missing  status 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3) )  as  a 
result  of  service  in  a  combat  zone  (as  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  section  113) ,  and 

"(B)  the  spouse  of  such  Indivldiial  Is 
otherwise  entitled  to  file  a  joint  return  for 
any  taxable  year  which  begins  on  or  before 
the  day  which  Is  2  years  after  the  date  des- 
ignated under  section  112  as  the  date  of 
termination  of  combatant  activities  In  such 
zone, 

then  such  spouse  may  elect  under  subsection 
(a)  to  file  a  joint  return  for  such  taxable 
year,  with  respect  to  service  in  the  combat 
zone  designated  for  purposes  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  no  such  election  may  be  made  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  more  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  sentence. 

"(2)  EnxcT  or  election. — If  the  spouse 
of  an  Individual  described  la  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  elects  to  file  a  joint  return  under  sub- 
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section  (a)  for  a  taxable  year,  then,  until 
such  election  Is  revoked — 

"(A)  such  election  shall  be  valid  even  If 
such  Individual  died  before  the  beginning  of 
such  year,  and 

"(B)  except  for  purpoees  of  section  692 
(relating  to  Income  taxes  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  death) ,  the  Income  tax 
liability  of  such  individual,  his  spouse,  and 
his  estate  shall  be  determined  as  If  he  were 
alive  throughout  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  MiasiNG  status. — For  purpoees  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  UNiroRMED  SERVICES. — A  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  101  (3)  of  title  37  of  the  United  States 
Code)  is  in  a  missing  status  for  any  period 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances under  section  653  of  such  title  37. 

"(B)  Civilian  emplotees. — An  employee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  6661(2)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code)  is  In  a 
missing  status  for  any  period  for  which  he 
is  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  under  sec- 
tion 5562  of  such  title  6. 

"(4)  Making  or  election;  revocation. — 
An  election  described  in  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  may  be  made 
by  filing  a  joint  return  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  and  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.  Such  an  election  may  be  re- 
voked by  either  spouse  on  or  before  the  due 
date  (Includmg  extensions)  for  such  tax- 
able year,  and.  In  the  case  of  an  executor  or 
administrator,  may  be  revoked  by  disaffirm- 
ing as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  aub- 
•ectlon  (a)  (3)." 

(b)  SuRviviNo  Spouse. — Section  2(a)  (de- 
fining surviving  spouse)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragrl^)h: 

"(3)  Spscxal  ruie  where  deceased  spouse 
WAS  IN  MiBsnro  status. — If  an  individual 
was  in  missing  status  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  60113(f)  (3) )  as  a  result  of  service 
In  a  combat  zone  (as  determined  for  pur- 
poees of  section  112)  and  if  such  Individual 
remains  In  such  status  until  the  date  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  then, 
for  purpoees  of  paragn^h  (1)(A),  the  date 
on  which  such  Individual  died  shall  be 
treated  as  the  earlier  of  the  date  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  the  date  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B) : 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  determination 
is  made  under  section  656  of  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  under  section  5566  of 
title  5  of  such  Code  (whichever  is  applicable) 
that  such  individual  died  while  in  such  miss- 
ing status,  or 

"(B)  the  date  which  is  2  years  after — 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph.  In  the  case  of  service  in  the  com- 
bat zone  designated  for  piiiposes  if  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  or 

"(11)  the  date  designated  under  section 
112  as  the  date  of  termination  of  comoatant 
activities  In  that  zone.  In  the  case  of  any 
combat  zone  other  than  that  referred  to  In 
cUuse  (1)." 

(c)  ErrscnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  February  38.  1961. 
Sec.  4.  Income  Taxes  or  Members  or  Armed 

Forces  on  Death. 

(a)  Amendment  or  Section  693. — Section 
093  (relating  to  income  taxes  of  members  of 
Armed  Tomsn  on  death)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In  the  case"  ind  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof 

"(a)  Oen^uu.  RtTLE. — In  the  case"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "during  an  Induction 
period  (as  defined  In  section  112(c)(5))"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)     iNDrVIDUALS  IN   MlBSINO   STATUS. FOT 

purpoees  of  this  section,  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  was  In  a  missing  status 
Within  the  meaning  of  section  6013(f)  (S) 


(A),  the  date  of  his  death  shall  be  treated 
as  being  not  earlier  than  the  date  on  which 
a  determination  of  his  death  is  made  under 
section  556  of  title  37  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  preceding  sentence  shaU  not  catise 
subsection  (a)(1)  to  apply  tor  any  taxable 
year  beginning  more  than  3  years  after — 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  service  in  the 
combat  zone  designated  for  purposes  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  or 

"(2)  the  date  designated  under  section  112 
as  the  date  of  termination  of  combatant 
activities  in  that  zone,  in  the  case  of  any 
combat  zone  other  ttian  that  referred  to  in 
paragn4>h  (1)." 

(b)  ErrECTTVE  Date. — "The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  February  28, 
1961. 

(C)    RxrUNDS  AND  CREDITS  RESULTING  FROM 

Section  692  or  Code. — ^If  the  refund  or  credit 
of  any  overpayment  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  on  or  after  February  28,  1061,  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  section  693  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
is  prevented  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any  law 
or  rule  of  law,  but  would  not  have  been  so 
prevented  if  claim  for  refund  or  credit  there- 
for were  made  on  the  due  date  for  the  return 
for  the  taxable  year  of  his  death  (or  any 
later  year),  refund  or  credit  of  such  over- 
payment may,  nevertheless,  be  made  or  al- 
lowed if  claim  therefor  Is  flled  before  the 
expiration  of  such  one-year  period. 
Sec.  5.  ItME  roR  Perpormino  Cebtacn  Acts 
Postponed  bt  Reason  or  Was. 

(a)  Amendment  or  Section  7508. — Section 
7508  (relating  to  time  for  performing  acts 
postponed  by  reason  of  war)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  Application  to  Spouse. — TTie  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
spouse  of  any  Individual  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  subsection  (a) .  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  cause  this  section  to  ap- 
ply to  any  spouse  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning more  than  2  years  after — 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  case  of  service  in  the  com- 
bat zone  designated  for  purposes  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  or 

"(2)  the  date  designated  under  section  112 
as  the  date  of  termination  of  o<xabatant  ac- 
tivities In  that  zone,  in  the  case  of  any 
oombat  zone  other  than  that  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  Mbsing  Status. — The  period  of  serv- 
ice In  the  area  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
ShaU  include  the  period  during  which  an 
Individual  entitled  to  benefits  under  sub- 
section (a)  Is  In  a  missing  status,  within 
the  meaning  of  section  601S(f)(3)." 

(b)  ErrBci'ivE  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  February 
28, 1961. 

Sec.  6.  Technical  Amendments  so  That 
Certain  Provibionb  Will  Applt 
Withottt  Regard  to  Whethsx  or 
Not  ak  Iwuultton  Pbrioo  Exists. 

(a)  Sale  or  Resdence. — Section  1034(h) 
(relating  to  sale  or  exchange  of  residence 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  during  an 
induction  period  (as  defined  In  section 
112(c)(6)". 

(b)  NONATPLICATION   Or  ADDITIONAL  BBTATE 

Tax. — 

(1)  Section  3310  (relating  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  dying  during  induction 
period)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "during 
an  Induction  period  (as  defined  In  section 
113(c)(6)).". 

(2)  The  heading  for  such  section  2301  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"Sec.  3301.  Memeob  or  the  Axmed  Forces 
Dmro  IN  Combat  Zone  or  bt 
Reason   or   Combat-Zone-In- 

CUSEBD  WOTTNOS,  ETC.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  11  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  2201 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  3201.  Members   of   the   Armed   Forces 
dying  In  combat  zone  or  by 
reason     of     combat-zone-in- 
curred wounds,  etc.". 
(c)     ErrscnvE    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1973. 

Sec.  7.  Extension  or  Section  113(d)  or 
Code  to  Cdtain  Membibs  or  Armed 
Foacxs  and  CnriuANs  Illmallt 
Detained  nr  1968. 

(a)  In  Oenbul. — The  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  AprU  24,  1970,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  that,  for  purpoees  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1S64,  Individuals  who  were 
Illegally  detained  during  1968  by  the  Demo- 
cratic People's  Republic  of  Korea  sliall  be 
treated  as  serving  In  a  combat  zone"  (Public 
Law  91-336)  18  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "For 
purpoees  of  section  112^(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  the  period  during 
which  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  any  employee  was  ao 
detained  shaU  be  treated  as  a  period  In  which 
such  member  or  employee  is  In  a  "i1wl"g 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  conflict." 

(b)  ErrECTivE  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  sutMection  (a)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
vpect  to  compensation  received  for  periods 
of  active  service  after  December  SI,  1907,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date.  If  re- 
fund or  credit  of  any  overpayment  far  any 
taxable  year  resulting  from  the  appUcatlon 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
Is  prevented  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law,  refund  or  credit  of  such 
overpayment  may,  nevertheless,  be  made  or 
allowed  if  claim  therefor  is  flled  before  the 
expiration  of  such  one-year  period. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed    in   the 

RZCORO. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  modify  the  tax  treatment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  civilian  employees  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  missliig  in  action, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  8.  1636. 
AMENDING  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on '  the  bill  (S. 
1636)  to  amend  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  mansLgers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  23, 
1973.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  wiU  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  was  adopted  in  the  Hoixse 
on  June  28  by  a  recorded  vote  of  322  ayes 
to  62  nays,  and  Is,  I  think,  familiar  to  all 
of  us.  Let  me  address  myself,  then,  to  the 
Items  in  disagreement  between  the  ver- 
sion of  the  House  and  that  of  the  Senate. 

There  were  seven  items  in  disagree- 
ment in  the  conference.  The  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  in  one  instance,  in 
which  the  Senate  bill  allowed  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy from  among  the  statutory  members  of 
the  Coimcil  or  any  other  person  the  Pres- 
ident named  as  a  Council  member.  The 
House  amendment  allowed  the  President 
to  appoint  a  chairman  from  among  the 
statutory  members. 

The  second  item  in  disagreement  wsis 
one  in  which  the  Senate  bill  provided, 
with  exceptions,  that  employees  of  the 
Council  may  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  civil  service  provisions  govern- 
ing appointment  in  competitive  service. 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  in 
the  House  sunendment.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House. 

The  third  Item  in  disagreement  was 
one  in  which  the  Senate  bill  repealed  the 
provision  for  an  expiration  date  of  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act, 
thereby  making  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  a  permanent  or- 
ganization. The  House  amendment  ex- 
tended the  act  to  Jime  30, 1975.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment extending  the  Act  until  June  30. 
1977. 

The  fourth  item  in  disagreement  was 
one  in  which  the  House  amendment 
made  appomtment  of  any  future  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council  subject  to 
Senate  conflrmatlon.  The  Senate  bill 
would  require  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
Executive  Director,  including  the  incum- 
bent. The  House  position  prevailed. 

The  fifth  Item  in  disagreement  was  one 
In  which  the  Senate  bill  authorized  $3 
million  to  be  appropriated  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  envisioning 
the  merger  of  the  Coimcfl  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations. The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $1.4  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  solely  for  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy.  The 
conferees  accepted  the  House  provision. 

The  sixth  item  in  disagreement  was 
one  in  which  the  House  amendment 
added  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 


the  Coimcil.  No  comparable  provision 
was  included  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  provision  was  accepted. 

The  seventh  and  final  item  in  dis- 
agreement was  one  in  which  the  House 
amendment  required  that  the  annual 
International  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
imder  section  207  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  included  a 
comparative  description  and  analysis  of 
certain  activities,  policies  and  programs 
of  the  United  States,  the  European  com- 
munities, Japan  and,  whenever  applica- 
ble, the  U.S.S.R.  The  amendment  also 
requires  that  the  report  Include  an  anal- 
ysis concerning  the  relationship  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  American  busi- 
ness and  recommendations  for  programs 
and  policies  to  insure  that  American 
business  is  competitive  In  international 
conunerce.  No  comparable  provision  was 
included  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  will  recall  that 
this  legislation  was  hotly  debated  here 
on  the  floor.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  re- 
port to  you  the  bill  you  enacted  has  been 
brought  back  from  conference  virtually 
intact. 

There  were  seven  pomts  of  difference 
to  be  resolved  in  conference.  Your  con- 
ferees receded  on  one  minor  point  re- 
garding which  members  of  the  Coimcil 
would  be  eligible  for  appointment  as 
chairman.  On  all  other  points  the  other 
body  receded  except  that  on  one  point 
it  was  necessary  to  amend  the  House 
version  slightly  to  reach  agreement. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley)  is  to  be  complimented  for  his 
accomplishments  as  spokesman  for  the 
House  position.  I  recommend  your 
prompt  acceptance  of  tills  report. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rzzs)  such  time  as  he  may  ccmsume. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  the 
conference  committee,  and  I  might  point 
out  several  potential  problems.  I  signed 
the  conference  report.  I  think  it  is  gen- 
erally a  good  report.  One  of  the  problems 
though  was  that  the  Senate  had  asked  for 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  now  mcimi- 
bent  head  of  CIEP.  Our  version  said  that 
there  would  not  have  to  be  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  present  holder  of  that 
office,  but  that  the  future  holder  of  that 
office  would  be  confirmed. 

This  is  a  rather  difficult  concept  to  un- 
derstand presently,  but  the  problem  is 
that  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade 
Representative  is  supposedly  scheduled 
to  be  folded  into  the  office  of  CIEP,  and 
the  ambfissadors  of  the  Special  Trade 
Representative's  Office  now  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  this  causes 
a  problem  because  the  present  chairman 
of  CIEP  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
but  the  STR  ambassadors  are.  I  know 
there  is  a  problem  now  in  the  Senate  on 
the  conference  report  because  of  this 
problem. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
our  discussion  on  the  fioor  on  the  bill 
we  also  discussed  the  problem  of  the 


special  trade  representative's  ofllce. 
Because  of  the  technical  nature  of  Its 
work  and  because  the  STR  is  presently 
gearing  up  for  the  OATT  hearings  in 
Tokyo  in  September,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  many  of  us  that  the  STR  not  be 
folded  into  the  Council  on  International 
Ectmomlc  Policy  until  after  Congress 
passes  a  trade  bill  Emd  the  trade  bill  is 
signed  by  the  President.  It  Is  my  under- 
standlng  that  there  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween CIEP  and  the  chairman  ^  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
there  will  not  be  this  folding  in  of  the 
special  trade  representative  Into  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Economic  Policy 
until  after  the  trade  bfil  is  agreed  upon. 

I  would  hope  that  at  a  later  time— 
because  the  issue  of  trade  policy  in  this 
country — Is  extremely  Important — that 
this  House  might  look  more  closely  into 
the  actual  mechanics  of  a  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  and  the  relationship 
of  this  function  in  the  entire  context  of 
the  President's  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy.  I  wish  to  bring  up  these 
points  because  there  was  some  disagree- 
ment in  the  conference  because  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  did  not  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  would  urge,  though,  that  this  House 
approve  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  imderstand  that  the 
conference  extends  the  life  of  this  brain 
trust  to  1977? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  is  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  Senate  biU 
had  an  indefinite  life  for  the  Council. 
The  House  bill,  after  an  amendment  was 
adopted  that  was  offered  by  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT,  had  a  life  that  extended  through 
June  30,  1975.  So  the  compromise  was 
the  present  date  that  Is  in  the  confer- 
ence report  of  June  30, 1977. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  Is  1977,  and  it  Is  an 
extension  of  4  years,  approximately. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  It  is  4  years.  It  Is 
not  indefinite.  It  is  not  permanent  as 
was  called  for  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
fresh my  recollection  as  to  the  accom- 
plishments, if  any,  of  this  outfit.  What  la 
the  record? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  referred  previously  to 
the  report  that  is  Issued  annually  from 
the  Council  on  Economic  Policy,  and 
would  do  so  again.  I  think  it  will  speak 
for  itself. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972 
requiring  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy — CIEP — to  review  the 
present  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  private  business 
sector,  and  then  make  recommendation.s 
to  insure  that  American  business  remains 
competitive  in  international  commerce, 
will  bear  fruit. 

Although  there  has  for  the  psist  sev- 
eral years  been  much  discussion  in  both 
U.S.  businesss  and  Government  circles 
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about  redefining  and  restructuring  busi- 
ness-Government cooperation,  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  review  the  multi- 
tude of  policy  and  program  aspects  in  a 
single,  comprehensive,  oversight  study. 
Instead,  we  continue  to  approach  this  Is- 
sue on  an  ad  hoc  basis — looking  at  each 
component  separately— rather  than  try- 
ing, to  develop  a  balanced  mix  of  con- 
structive assistance  to  the  U.S.  business 
community. 

Since  CIEP  is  charged  with  coordinat- 
ing domestic  and  international  economic 
policy,  I  believe  the  Council  is  a  forum 
to  begin  developing  the  outline  of  what 
should  be  the  Government-business  rela- 
tionship in  terms  of  today's  international 
economic  realities.  In  addition  to  what- 
ever areas  of  information  the  Council 
feels  to  be  appropriate.  It  lias  been  spe- 
cifically instructed  to  study  research  and 
development  policy;  investment  pat- 
terns; industrial  manpower  and  training 
programs;  tax  incentives;  financial  as- 
sistance; export  promotion  programs; 
export  market  potentials;  antitrust  prac- 
tices; and  the  need  for  long-range  gov- 
ernmental economic  planning.  My  second 
amendment  added  environmental  prac- 
tices to  this  list  since  environmental  con- 
trols influence  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  many  industries  and  can  in  a 
real  sense  be  considered  part  of  the  larger 
and  long  standing  set  of  problems  sissoci- 
ated  with  nontarlff  barriers. 

Historically,  although  perhaps  not  al- 
ways in  real  practice,  the  private  sector 
and  the  Government  have  preferred  to 
operate  at  arms  length.  Where  we  have 
seen  the  Government  respond  to  business 
interests  it  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
with  regard  to  situations  where  special 
narrow  private  interests  rather  than 
broader  public  purposes  have  been 
served.  We  can  surely  give  constructive 
thought  to  ways  in  which  a  more  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  relationship  of 
mutual  benefit  can  be  forged  between 
Government  and  business,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  CIEP  report  would  pro- 
vide an  important  and  essential  step  in 
this  direction. 

CKNKKAL   LEAVE 

Mr.    ASHLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.'   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The   previous   question   was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
cxzz — i77a-Put  aa 


vice,  and  there  were — yeas  335,  nays  71, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  436] 
TEAS— 336 


Abdnor 

Bshleman 

Mallary 

Abeug 

Evans,  Co'.o. 

Mann 

Adama 

Pascell 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Addabbo 

Plndley 

Martin,  N.C. 

Alexander 

Pish 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Majme 

Andrews. 

Plynt 

MK7.7.0U 

N.  Dak. 

Foley 

Meeds 

Annunzlo 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

.  Melcher 

Archer 

Ford, 

Metcalfe 

Arends 

WlUlam  D. 

Mezvlnsky 

Armstrong 

Poraythe 

Michel 

Ashley 

Fountain 

Mllford 

Aspln 

Frelinghuysen 

Miller 

BadUlo 

Prenzel 

Mlnish 

Barrett 

Prey 

Mink 

BeU 

Proehllch 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Bergland 

Pulton 

Mitchell,  Md. 

BlSKBl 

Fuqua 

MitcbeU,  N.Y. 

Blester 

Oaydoe 

Moakley 

Bingham 

Oettye 

MoUohan 
Monlbcuhery 

Blaclcburn 

Olalmo 

Boggs 

Olbbons 

Moorhead, 

Boland 

Oilman 

Calif. 

BoUlng 

Olnn 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Bowen 

Ooldwater 

Morgan 

Brademaa 

Orasso 

Mosher 

Brasco 

Green,  Greg. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Bray 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Breauz 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Breckinridge 

Qrover 

Nedzl 

Brlnkley 

Oubser 

Nelsen 

Brooks 

Gude 

Nichols 

Broomfleld 

Guyer 

NU 

Brotzman 

Haley 

O'Hara 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

O'NeUl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hammer- 

Parrts 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

schmidt 

Passman 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hanley 

Patman 

Buchanan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patten 

Burgener 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Burke,  Calif. 

Harrington 

Perkins 

Burke,  Mass. 

Harsha 

PettU 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Harvey 

Peyser 

Burton 

Hastings 

Pickle 

Butler 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Byron 

Hays 

Podell 

Carey,  N.Y. 

H«bert 

Preyer 

Carney,  Ohio 

HectUer,  W,  Va 

.  Price,  ni. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Heckler.  BCaas. 

Price.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Heinz 

Pritchard 

Helstoskl 

Qule 

Clark 

HUlis 

RaUsback 

Clausen, 

Hlnsiiaw 

Randall 

DonH. 

Hogan 

Rangel 

Clawson,  Del 

HoUfleld 

Bees 

Clay 

Holtzman 

Regula 

Cleveland 

Horton 

Reuss 

Cochran 

Bosmer 

Rlegle 

Cohen 

Howard 

Rinaldo 

Collier 

Huber 

Robinson,  Va. 

Collins,  m. 

Hudnut 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Conable 

Hungate 

Rodlno 

Conlan 

Hunt 

Roe 

Conte 

Hutchinson 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Coughlln 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rose 

Cronln 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Culver 

Jordan 

Rostenkowskt 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kartb 

Roush 

Daniel,  Bobert 

Kastenmeier 

Roy 

W.,  Jr. 

Keating 

Roybal 

Daniels, 

Kemp 

Ruppe 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kluczynskl 

Ryan 

Danlelson 

Koch 

St  Germain 

Davis.  B.C. 

Kuykendall 

Sandman 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Sarasin 

Dellenback 

Landrum 

Sarbanes 

Dell  urns 

Latta 

Saylor 

Denholm 

Leggett 

Scherle 

Dennis 

Lehman 

Schneebell 

Dent 

Litton  . 

Schroeder 

Derwlnski 

Long,  La. 

Shipley 

Dickinson 

Long.  Md. 

Shoup 

Dlggs 

Lott 

Shrlver 

Dlngell 

McClory 

Rlkes 

Donohue 

McCloskey 

Sisk 

Downing 

McCollister 

Skublts 

Drlnan 

McCormack 

Slack 

Dulski 

McDade 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Staggers 

du  Pont 

McFall 

Stanton. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McKlnney 

J.  WUllam 

Edwards,  calif 

Macdonald 

Stanton. 

KUberg 

Madden 

James  V. 

Erlenbom 

Madlgan 

Stark 

Esch 

MaUlUrd 

Steed 

Steele 

Udall 

Wilson. 

Steel  man 

nilman 

Charles  H., 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Van  Deerlin 

Calif. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

WUson. 

Stephens 

Veysey 

Charles.  Tex. 

Stokes 

Vigorlto 

Wlnn 

Stratton 

Waldie 

Wolff 

Stubblefield 

Walsh 

Wright 

Stuckey 

Wampler 

Wyatt 

Studds 

Ware 

Wydler 

Sullivan 

Whalen 

Yatron 

Talcott 

White 

Young.  Alaska 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whitehurst 

Young.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wldnall 

Young,  ni. 

Thone 

Williams 

Young,  Tex. 

Thornton 

Wilson,  Bob 

ZablocU 

Tleman 

NATS— 71 

Zlon 

Anderson, 

Hanrahan 

Bot>ert8 

Calif. 

Henderson 

Rogers 

Ashbrook 

mckn 

Rousselot 

Bafalls 

Holt 

Runnels 

Baker 

Ichord 

Ruth 

Beard 

Jones.  N.C. 

Satterfleld 

Bennett 

Jones.  Okla. 

'■  Sebelius 

Burke.  Fla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Selberling 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Kazen 

Shuster 

Camp 

Ketchum 

Snyder 

Carter 

Lujan 

Spence 

Chappell  ' 

McKay 

Symms 

Clancy 

Idahon 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Collins.  Tex. 

MarazitI 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Crane 

Matbls.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mlzell 

Towell.  Nev. 

de  la  Oarza 

Moss 

Treen 

Devlne 

Myers 

.  vanik 

Dorn 

Obey 

Waggonner 

Eckhardt 

Owens 

Whitten 

Gonzalez 

Poage       , 

Wylie 

Goodling 

Powell.  Oliio 

Yates 

Gross 

QuUlen 

Young,  Pla. 

Gunter 

Rarick 

Young.  S.C. 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

BevUI 

Gray 

Reld 

Blatnlk 

Hanna 

Rhodes 

Brown.  Mich. 

Jarman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Chifiholm 

King 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cotter 

Landgrebe 

Symington 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lent 

Teague.  Tex. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McSpadden 

Wiggins 

PUher 

MUls.Ark. 

Wyman 

Fraser 

O'Brien 

Zwach 

So  the  conference  repOTt  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mrs.  Cblsholm  wltti  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  l2r.  O'Srlen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Symington  with  ISi.  McSpadden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
GABON.  HJ:..  THE  HONORABLE 
ALBERT-BERNARD  BONGO 

(Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colles^ues  of  the  House,  I  appreciate 
having  been  granted  this  opix>rtunity  by 
the  Speaker  to  speak  for  Just  a  few 
mom^its  concerning  a  very  great  honor 
that  the  House  is  receiving  at  thla  very 
moment. 

Because  It  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
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House.  I  do  not  intend  to  point  out  the 
fact  nor  do  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  at  this  very  moment  we 
are  being  visited  by  an  illustrious  head 
of  state. 

However,  It  is  certainly  not  against  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  know,  President 
Bongo  of  the  Republic  of  Oabon.  is  here 
on  a  3 -day  State  visit  visiting  Washing- 
ton. He  is  accompanied  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  many  distinguished  cabinet 
ministers  of  Oabon. 

The  Republic  of  Oabon,  as  you  know, 
enjoys  the  third  largest  per  capita  in- 
come of  any  of  the  African  nations,  has 
vast  natural  resources,  and  is  very  close 
in  its  friendship  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

President  Bongo  is  here  to  visit  with 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  but  at  his  specific  request  he  is 
visiting  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Oovemment.  I  think  it  is  to  oxa  honor  he 
is  visiting  the  people's  House,  the  n.8. 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  with  me  in 
welcoming  President  Albert-Bernard 
Bongo  of  Oabon. 


BUFFET  TO  BE  SERVED  AT  6 

'  (Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  only 
take  10  seconds.  Because  it  is  antici- 
pated we  will  be  in  late  tonight,  there 
will  be  a  buffet  served  in  the  Members' 
dining  room  starting  at  6  o'clock. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  424  last  night,  the  record  indi- 
cates I  was  not  recorded.  I  voted  "aye," 
but  the  machine  failed  to  record  the 
vote.  I  know  there  Is  no  way  In  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  to  make  a  change 
in  the  vote,  but  I  do  want  it  to  appear 
in  today's  Record. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  6370, 
FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
6370)  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  interest  on  time  and 
savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository 
Institutions  from  permitting  negotiable 
orders  of  withdrawal  to  be  made  witti 
respect  to  any  deposit  or  account  on 
which  any  Interest  or  dividend  is  paid, 
to  authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  national  banks  to  own 
stock  in  and  Invest  in  loans  to  certain 
State  housing  corporations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 


see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  31, 
1973.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation which  passed  the  House  on  May 
9,  1973.  deals,  as  the  Members  know, 
primarily  with  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  regulatory  agencies  to 
establish  flexible  ceilings  on  rates  paid 
on  time  and  savings  deposits  and  the 
troublesome  question  of  NOW  accounts, 
negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal.  As  a 
result  of  not  being  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  NOW  accounts.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  128  was  approved  on  July  6. 
1973  (Public  Law  93-63)  extending  this 
temporary  authority  for  a  60-day  period, 
retroactive  from  June  1  until  August  1. 
The  House  bill  extended  until  September 
30,  1975  this  authority,  the  Senate 
amendment  (S.  1798)  extended  the  same 
authority  imtil  June  1,  1974.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  compromise  date  of 
December  31.  1974.  The  resolution  of  the 
NOW  tu^oimt  issue  required  5  separate 
days  of  conferences  with  final  agreement 
behig  reached  on  July  30.  As  the  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  House,  by  a  rollcaU 
vote  of  264  to  98,  prohibited  NOW  ac- 
counts in  all  50  States.  Inasmuch  as 
NOW  accounts  have  been  in  existence  in 
Massachusetts  since  June  of  1972  foUow- 
ing  a  favorable  opinion  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  and 
since  September,  1972  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  problem  of  a  prohibition  in- 
volving those  two  States  imderstandably 
deadlocked  the  conference. 

The  compromise  result,  I  believe,  is  a 
most  satisfactory  one.  The  House  con- 
ferees insisted  that  all  depository  insti- 
tutions except  credit  unions  be  permitted 
to  offer  NOW  accounts  in  the  two  States, 
not  just  mutual  savings  banks  as  is  now 
the  case,  to  insure  as  much  competitive 
equality  as  possible  and  of  prime  impor- 
tance insisted  upon  full  Federtil  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  supjervlsory  regu- 
latory control  as  provided  for  by  section 
3  of  H.R.  6370.  By  prohibiting  NOW  ac- 
counts at  this  time  in  48  states,  the  "ex- 
periment" should  be  confined  to  the  two 
States  where  they  now  exist  permitting 
regulatory  supervision  and  meaningful 
evsduation  for  our  future  deliberations. 
I  will  in  a  moment  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Bank  Supervision  and  Insiurance  who 
will  expand  on  my  remarks  and  will  ex- 
plain in  some  detail  the  other  significant 
provisions  of  the  conference  report.  Let 
me  just  say,  however,  that  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  good  conference  report  repre- 
senting the  best  of  both  bills.  A  true  spirit 
of  compromise  wm  involved  throughout. 
All  sessions  were  long  and  arduous,  with 
full  participation  by  each  conferee.  I  be- 
lieve the  result  closely  conforms  with 
the  position  of  the  House  and  conse- 
quently I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemsm  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
St  Germain)  ,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee handling  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  suivort  the  conference  report 
and  wish  to  endorse  the  chairman's  de- 
scription of  the  report  as  a  good  report 
and  one  that  follows  as  closely  as  possi- 


ble the  instructions  of  the  House  by  its 
passage  of  H.R.  6370  on  May  9. 

The  compromise  date  of  December  31. 
1974.  (section  1  of  the  reported  bill)  for 
the  extension  of  flexible  Interest  rate  con- 
trol, known  as  Regulation  Q  authority, 
should  allow  adequate  time  for  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  whether  this  device  Is 
adequate  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  home 
mortgage  funds  for  the  borrowing  con- 
sumer at  reascmable  rates.  Additional 
legislative  and  regulatory  remedies  clear- 
ly appear  to  be  urgently  required  in  view 
of  the  critical  nature  of  the  current  cred- 
it cnmch.  Actions  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  since  July  5  to  restore  stability 
to  the  current  situation  may  well  prove 
to  be  too  little  and  too  late  as  many  deep- 
ly believe.  The  entire  interrelated  ques- 
tion of  credit  availability  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  existing  financial  institu- 
tions, their  basic  structure  and  regula- 
tory authorities,  must  be  faced  by  the 
C3ongress  to  insure  that  the  credit  needs 
of  our  people  are  being  met  by  these  in- 
stitutions. The  further  extension  of  reg- 
ulation Q  at  this  time  serves  notive  that 
CJongress  fully  expects  the  administra- 
tion, the  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  face  up  to  this 
Nation's  housing  crisis  and  that  by  ne- 
cessity must  and  will  become  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  our  oversight  respon- 
sibilities for  the  administration  of  regu- 
lation Q. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  stated, 
the  most  troublesome  problem  in  the 
conference  Involved  the  status  of  NOW 
accoimts,  in  existence  since  June.  1972,  in 
Massachusetts  and  September,  1972,  in 
New  Hampshire.  By  the  end  of  February, 
58  of  the  167  mutual  savings  banks  In 
Massachusetts  and  12  of  the  30  mutual 
savings  banks  in  New  Hampshire  were 
offering  the  NOW  account  service  to 
their  depositors.  Hearings  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision 
and  Insurance  on  March  13,  14  and  15. 
We  were  understandably  concerned 
about  the  potential  effect  upon  competi- 
tive relationships  since  only  one  class 
of  institution — mutual  savings  banks — 
could  offer  this  new  service.  Of  equal  con- 
cern was  the  lack  of  adequate  regulatory 
constraints.  The  House,  on  May  9,  up- 
held the  position  of  the  subcommittee 
after  extensive  debate,  by  a  roUcall  vote 
of  264  to  98.  prohibiting  NOW  accounts 
in  all  50  States. 

Conferences  were  held  on  May  30.  May 
31.  June  11.  June  26,  and  July  30.  Agree- 
ment was  reached  rapidly  on  all  other 
points  in  dispute,  but  it  was  not  until 
July  30  that  a  compromise  was  reached 
on  the  treatment  of  NOW  accounts  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  (sec- 
tion 2  of  the  reported  bill).  The  com- 
promise does  prohibit  such  accounts  In 
48  States,  making  an  exception  for  such 
withdrawals  from  depository  institutions 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  House  conferees  insisted,  however, 
that  all  financial  institutions  in  these  two 
States  be  permitted  to  offer  NOW  ac- 
counts and  repealed  the  Massachusetts 
exception  to  Regiilation  Q  enacted  into 
law  by  Congress  in  1969  for  state-char- 
tered banks  from  PDIC  regiUation.  Thus 
all  activities  of  these  Institutions,  includ- 
ing NOW  accounts,  will  be  under  full 
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FT3IC  supervisory  regulatory  control  as 
provided  for  by  section  3  of  H.R.  6370 
(section  3  of  the  reported  bill) .  Competi- 
tive inequalities,  as  a  consequence,  have 
been  narrowed  and  the  so-called  experi- 
ment will  be  confined  to  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  providing  useful 
data  to  the  subcommittee  for  our  future 
deliberations. 

The  House  bill  extended  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
in  the  same  manner  as  It  extended  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
siuunce  Corporation.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  conferees  receded  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. 

The  remaining  sectftns  of  the  con- 
ference report  concerning  which  there 
was  very  little  substantive  disagreement 
during  the  conference  can  be  described 
briefly. 

Section  4  of  the  reported  bill  deals  with 
the  subject  of  savings  and  loan  conver- 
sions. The  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  a  moratorium  on  conversions  from 
the  mutual  to  stock  form  by  savings  and 
loan  associations,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  or  would  become  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration until  December  31,  1973.  The 
House  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

Oiu-  subcommittee  did,  however,  hold 
hearings  on  May  15,  17,  and  21  on  HH. 
2419  which,  if  enacted,  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  2-year  moratorium  from  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  testimony  of  vir- 
tually all  witnesses  supported  the  desir- 
ability of  a  further  moratorium  differing 
only  in  the  length  of  such  a  moratorium. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  with  an  amendment  extending 
the  moratorium  date  until  June  30,  1974, 
permitting  adequate  time  for  Congress  to 
review  the  public  policy  aspects  of  pend- 
ing conversion  proposals.  A  limited  ex- 
ception for  approval  after  December  31, 
1973,  was  adopted  for  those  few  applica- 
tions filed  with  the  corporation  before 
Senate  passage  of  S.  1798  on  May  22, 
1973. 

Section  5  of  the  reported  bill  provides 
authority  for  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  national  banks  to  invest 
in  State  housing  corporations.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  differed  from  the  House 
bill  in  that  it:  First,  had  no  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  loans  and  loan  commitments 
that  any  such  association  may  make  to 
State  housing  corporations  other  than 
whatever  ceiling  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  may,  by  rule,  prescribe:  sec- 
ond, placed  the  same  aggregate  limita- 
tion on  Investments  which  any  such  as- 
sociation may  make  to  State  housing 
corporations,  as  does  the  House  bill,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  Senate  amendment  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  may,  by 
rule,  set  a  smaller  aggregate  limitation; 
third,  directed  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insxu-ance  (Corporation,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  regulate  Investment  in 
State  housing  corporations;  and  fourth, 
defined  the  terms  "insured  institution," 
"State  member  Insured  banks,"  "State 
nonmember  insured  banks,"  "State  hous- 
ing corporation,"  and  "State."  The  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  provision. 


Section  6  of  the  reported  bill  relates  to 
premium  payments  by  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
404  of  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  establish  a  new  procedure  for  pay- 
ment by  insured  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations of  premiums  into  the  reserve 
fund  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  CCorporation.  The  House  bill 
had  no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

Section  7  of  the  reported  bill  relates 
to  the  "doing  business'  tax  by  States  of 
federally  insured  financial  institutions. 

The  Senate  amendment  directed  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  make  a  study  with 
respect  to  the  application  by  the  States 
of  "doing  business"  taxes  on  out-of -State 
commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  and  to 
report  the  results  of  such  study  together 
with  its  recommendations  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1974.  The 
House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  House  accepted  the  Senate  provision 
amending  it  significantly,  however,  by 
eliminating  the  list  of  permissible  State 
taxes  and  in  lieu  thereof  explicitly  stated 
that  no  State  or  poUtical  subdivision  may 
impose  any  tax  measured  by  income  or 
receipts  or  any  other  "doing  business" 
tax  on  suiy  insured  depository  not  having 
its  principal  ofBce  within  such  State.  The 
date  of  January  1, 1976,  was  a  part  of  the 
House  amendment  to  Insure  that  the  pro- 
hibition would  not  affect  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  in  the  middle  of  a  tax- 
able year  or  period. 

Section  8  of  the  reported  bill  relates  to 
the  enactment  clause. 

The  House  bill  and  the  amendments 
made  by  it  took  effect  30  days  after  en- 
actment, except  the  regulation  Q  exten- 
sion amendment  and  the  State  housing 
corporation  amendment  took  effect  on 
enactment.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision,  and, 
therefore,  it  took  effect  on  enactment. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  agree  with  the  con- 
ferees and  adopt  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  PennsylvEuiia. 

Mr.  C:fLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance  (Mr. 
St  Germain)  for  the  leadership  which  he 
has  demonstrated  in  recent  months  with 
regard  to  H.R.  6370.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion contains  many  significant  and  com- 
plicated provisions  dealing  with  financial 
institutions  generally;  however,  the  most 
controversial  provision  involves  the  so- 
called  NOW  account. 

Mutual  savings  banks  In  Massachu- 
setts began  offering  these  accounts  ap- 
proximately 1  year  ago  and  thereby 
set  In  motion  events  which  culminated  in 
Monday  night's  conference  decision.  The 
NOW  accoimt  Involved  an  encroachment 
by  mutual  savings  banks  into  the  com- 
mercial checking  account  domain  long 
dominated  by  commercial  banks.  Thus, 
mutual  savings  bank  savers  could  issue 


checks  on  their  savings  accounts  which 
would  transform  the  traditional  savings 
accotmt  into  a  hybrid  checking  and  sav- 
ings accoimt.  At  the  same  time.  Federal 
law  prohibited  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  en- 
gaging in  similar  practices. 

Lengthy  hearings  were  held  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House;  and  spirited  debates 
took  place  on  the  fioors  of  both  cham- 
bers. Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  St 
Germain,  the  House  voted  overwhdm- 
ingly.  264  to  98,  to  prohibit  NOW  ac- 
counts in  all  50  States.  The  Senate,  on 
the  other  hand,  voted  to  ban  the  contro- 
versial accounts  in  48  States,  while  leav- 
ing their  fate  imdetermlned  in  the  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  conferees  voted  Monday  night  to 
adopt  a  position  advocated  by  Mr.  Sx 
Germain  whereby  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  would  have  ple- 
nary powers  over  mutual  savings  banks 
in  Massachusetts.  Thus,  the  so-called 
Massachusetts  exception  to  regulation  Q 
was  eliminated  from  the  law.  In  addition, 
it  was  decided  that  NOW  accounts  will 
be  allowed  to  cMitlnue  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  on 
an  experimental  basis,  even  though  they 
will  be  banned  in  the  other  48  States  un- 
til Congress  believec  that  a  successful 
experiment  has  been  concluded  in  these 
two  States. 

Under  the  compromise  reached  by  the 
conferees,  the  Federal  btuik  supervisory 
agencies  are  empowered  to  regulate  and 
structure  these  new  accounts.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
FDIC  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  would  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  prescribing  such  limitations  on 
the  use  of  NOW  accounts  as  they  deem 
necessary,  Including:  uniform  interest 
rates;  limits  on  the  number  of  checks 
which  could  be  drawn  in  a  given  month; 
service  charges;  and  usage  limited  to 
natural  persons. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  confirmed  that 
the  Federal  banl:  supervisory  agencies 
have  sidequate  authority  to  accomplish 
the  aforementioned  purposes.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Federal  agencies  will  ex- 
ercise this  authority  in  such  a  way  as 
to  foster  competition,  while  preserving 
the  distinction  between  commercial 
bank  chebking  accoimts  and  a  convenient 
means  of  withdrawal  from  savings  ac- 
counts at  the  depository  institutions  in- 
volved. Congress  has  clearly  recognized 
that  a  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  on  this 
experiment  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
agencies  will  exercise  their  responsibil- 
ities in  a  manner  compatible  with  con- 
gressional Intent. 

Thus,  by  broadening  Federal  bank  su- 
pervisory authority  over  mutual  savings 
banks  in  Massachusetts  and  by  delegat- 
ing the  task  of  structuring  and  regulat- 
ing these  new  suicoimts  to  these  agencies. 
Congress  has  underwritten  an  experi- 
ment which  may  serve  a  useful  purpose 
and  point  the  way  toward  the  expansi^m 
of  NOW  accounts  beyond  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  uniform  interest 
rate  might  be  established  at  a  rate  not 
more  than  3  percent;  that  a  limita- 
tion on  the  nimiber  of  checks  drawn  in 
any  given  month  might  be  instituted  not 
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exceeding  five  times;  and  that  a  manda- 
tory service  charge  and  such  other  re- 
strictions might  be  prescribed  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  insure  the  experimental 
nature  of  such  accounts  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  disruptions  In  the  two 
States  involved. 

Again,  let  me  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue.  He  has  carried  the  House  posi- 
tion successfully  through  the  conference 
and  has  fashioned  a  solution  which 
serves  the  best  interests  of  the  financial 
institutions  and  consimiers  involved:  I 
am  happy  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
adopticai  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  in  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  sure  we  have 
this  clarification  in  the  Rzcoro  on  the 
moratorium.  It  Is  declared  a  continua- 
tion of  the  moratorium  which  now  exists 
relating  to  conversion  of  savings  and 
loan  diversions  will  continue  to  June 
1974. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Until  June  1974. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
complete  clarity  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Senate  version  of  the  rate  control 
bill  Included  a  moratorium  on  the  con- 
version of  mutual  savings  and  loan's  to 
the  stock  form  of  organization  until 
December  31,  1973.  The  House  version 
contained  no  such  provision. 

However,  the  House  conferees  insisted 
on  extending  the  moratorium  until  June 
30,  1974. 

The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  this 
provision  on  the  condition  that  as  to 
"study  applications"  filed  prior  to  May 
22,  1973,  (the  date  of  passage  of  the 
Senate  bill)  the  statutory  moratorium 
would  extend  only  until  December  31, 
1973,  after  which  appUcations  may  be 
approved  on  their  merit. 

The  term  "study  applications"  Is  In- 
tended by  the  conference  committee  to 
mean  applications  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  during  the 
period  when  the  administrative  morato- 
rium of  the  Board  was  in  effect. 

The  conference  committee  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  between  Jialy  26  and 
September  22,  1972,  the  Board  an- 
nounced that  applications  would  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  during  that  period  ap- 
pUcations were  accepted  from  five  as- 
.  soclations.  The  conferees  considered 
limiting  the  short-term  moratorium  to 
those  five  applications,  but  speciflcsdly 
decided  not  to  do  so  and  that  Is  the  rea- 
son why  the  date  of  May  22,  1973,  was 
chosen  instead  of  the  period  between  July 
26  Euid  September  22.  1972.  It  was  known 
to  the  conferees  that  other  applications 
had  been  submitted  and  it  was  not  our 
desire  to  exclude  them. 

There  are  law  suits  now  pending  In 
the  courts  challenging  the  legality  of  the 
administrative  moratorium.  It  has  been 
our  position  that  this  legislation  should 
not  be  determinative  of  that  litigation. 
'Finally,  the  staff,  in  writing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  and  the  confer- 
ence report  explaining  it,  considered  and 
rejected  a  suggestion  that  the  short- 
term  moratorium  be  applied  to  "study 


applications  accepted  for  filing,'^  in  favor 
of  the  language  "study  applications 
filed."  This  action  of  the  staff  was  in 
accord  with  the  intent  of  the  conferees. 
We  did  not  Intend  to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  question  of  the  right  of  applicants 
to  submit  applications  or  the  right  of  the 
bank  board  to  refuse  to  accept  them  dur- 
ing the  period  prior  to  Senate  passage  of 
the  bill  on  May  22,  1973.  After  that  time, 
of  course,  parties  were  on  notice  that  a 
statutory  moratorium  was  at  least  a 
probability. 

Mr.  ST  GE31MAIN.  The  agreement  in 
the  conference  is  in  the  legislation  we 
recommend  for  adoption.  It  contains  a 
grandfather  clause.  The  date  of  the 
grandfather  clause  is  May  22,  1973  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  goitle- 
man. 

DXAN    or    HOTTSK    CZXXBRATES    BOTH    BIKTHDAT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  might  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  on  next  Mon- 
day, August  6,  while  we  are  in  adjourn- 
ment, a  significant  event  will  be  com- 
memorated. On  that  day.  next  Monday, 
the  dean  of  our  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will  celebrate 
his  80th  birthday.  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  we  take  note  of  that  fact.  The  dean 
is  as  agile  as  a  squirrel  and  as  sharp  and 
alert  as  any  man  30  years  his  junior.  He 
will  be  80  years  young  next  Monday,  and 
I  luiow  we  all  join  in  wishing  for  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
I  say  to  the  House  I  was  very  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose,  but  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  if 
when  he  revises  his  remarks  he  will  say 
the  dean  is  80  years  yoimg,  instead  of 
80  years  old. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate having  the  time  to  present  this  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  6370  for  the 
minority.  I  shall  not  take  long  to  do  so 
as  there  is  such  a  great  deal  of  work  left 
to  accomplish  before  we  can  adjourn. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  for  regulation  Q 
and  the  corollary  provisions  on  various 
sectors  of  the  financial  community  have 
been  discussed  at  great  length  and  in 
great  detail  as  this  bill  has  proceeded 
through  the  legislative  process. 

For  my  part,  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
the  bill  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee adequately  and  justly  reflects  the 
wlU  of  the  House.  Those  provisions  which 
were  in  the  House-passed  biU  have  been 
modified  only  enough  to  gain  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  conferees.  Those 
provisions  which  were  not  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  have  all  been  the  subject  of 
recent  hearings  or  action  by  this  body 
and  I  am  certain  fit  in  well  with  the 
sentiments  of  its  Members.  I  ask  that  the 
House  not  delay  in  taking  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  HJl.  6370,  to  extend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  conference  committee  meetings  on 
this  conference  report  were  lengthy,  coq- 
troverslal,  and  complex.  Most  of  the  is- 
sues, though,  involved  In  the  conference 
were  ones  that  could  be  readily  agreed 
upon.  The  basic  Issue  that  held  the  con- 
ferees up  was  one  involving  the  so-called 
NOW  accoimts  which  would  permit  de- 
pository institu^ons  to  withdraw  from 
a  time  deposit  by  negotiable  or  transfer- 
able instruments  for  the  punx>se  of  mak- 
ing payments  to  third  parties. 

I  strongly  supported  the  use  of  NOW 
accoimts  and  the  authority  to  permit 
them  to  continue  from  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  matter 
right  up  imtil  the  final  agreement  within 
the  conference.  I  thlnI^that  the  use  of 
such  a  financial  Instrument  is  Indeed 
a  healthy  new  tool  for  financial  institu- 
tions, both  commercial  banks,  and  sav- 
ings institutions.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  been  able  to  extend  regulation  Q 
until  December  31,  1974.  I  feel  that  we 
must  continue  the  use  of  regulation  Q 
well  beyond  the  December  1974  expira- 
tion date. 

Today,  we  all  see  the  beginning  of  a 
massive  credit  crunch  which  has  already 
encouraged  the  process  known  as  dlsln- 
termedlation  by  which  people  remove 
their  savings  from  savings  institutions  to 
Invest  them  in  higher  yielding  investment 
opportunities.  Since  most  of  the  savings 
that  the  American  public  hold  are  In  our 
savings  institutions,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks,  any  large  movement  of  fimds 
from  these  institutions  cause  disastrous 
effects  on  our  housing  Industry.  Most 
savings  Institutions  cannot  afford  to  pay 
high  rates  of  interest  that  commercial 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  can 
afford  to  pay.  These  mortgage  lending 
institutions  have  invested  the  public's 
savings  in  long-term  mortgages  which 
have  a  relatively  lower  yield  than  those 
Investments  of  commerclsJ  banks.  In 
short,  they  have  borrowed  short  and  lent 
long. 

If  the  system  that  we  have  today  of 
financing  our  housing  industry  Is  to  be 
maintained  on  an  even  keel,  then  the 
strict  applications  of  the  provisions  of 
regulation  Q  must  be  applied.  The  cur- 
rent situation  with  regard  to  regulation 
Q  is,  as  we  have  seen  In  many  areas  of 
the  country,  causing  disastrous  effects 
on  our  mortgage  lending  InstitutitHis  and 
the  housing  Industry.  The  action  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  permitting  commer- 
cial banks  to  resort  to  such  schemes  as 
"wild  card  certificates"  yielding  in  some 
cases  over  eight  percent  on  a  $1,000  cer- 
tificate for  4  years  Is  causing  a  massive 
flow  of  funds  from  the  mortgage  lend- 
ing institutions.  I  have  written  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  requesting  an  end  to 
such  practices,  but  his  reply  to  me  was 
one  of  "stand  by  and  watch  further  de- 
velopments." 

I  am  sorry  that  the  conferees  on  this 
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conference  report  could  not  have  taken 
some  action  to  ston  this  incipient  credit 
cnmch.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  has  annoimced 
that  the  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
immediately  after  the  August  recess  on 
this  whole  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman. yl«ld? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman  very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  interest 
rate  has  been  going  up  at  an  alarming 
rate  for  the  last  few  months.  I  think 
short-term  Government  paper  is  over  8 
percent.  Federal  funds  have  gone  up.  So 
has  the  prime  rate  which  is  now  8% 
percent,  and  it  is  predicted  that  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  the  prime  rate  go- 
ing up  to  even  9,  9.5,  or  10  percent. 

In  my  own  community  in  Callfomla 
we  find  that  there  are  net  withdrawals 
of  money  from  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions so  that  there  is  no  long-term  mort- 
gage money  available,  and  home  build- 
ing has  almost  groimd  to  a  halt. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  com- 
petition of  short-term  governments  and 
competition  of  coriwrate  paper,  and  also 
the  competition  of  what  we  call  the 
"wild  card  certificate  of  deposit."  which 
is  a  large  certificate  of  deposit  for  4 
years.  Much  of  the  money  now  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  is  going  into 
this  tsrpe  of  accoimt. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  chairman 
might  not  let  us  know  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  con- 
templating In  future  action,  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  to  try  to  bring  some  or- 
der to  the  money  market. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man received  the  other  day,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  a  state- 
ment from  the  chairman  outlining  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  staff  after  their 
consideration  of  the  major  issues  that 
are  involved  in  the  statemoit  the  gentle- 
man has  made  including  directly  the  spe- 
cific subject  the  gentleman  raises. 

We  are  calling  a  meeting  socm  after  the 
recess  to  have  some  oversight  hearings. 
I,  too,  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
increase  in  rates.  Of  course,  the  Increase 
in  interest  rates  before  this  caused  the 
infiatlon  we  have.  If  we  raise  interest 
rates,  we  raise  the  price  of  everything 
that  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding the  goods  in  the  shelves.  Today 
a  person  bujring  a  $20,000  home  must 
obligate  himself  to  pay  $40,000  at  in- 
terest, or  pay  the  equivalent  of  three 
$20,000  homes  in  order  to  get  title  to  one 
such  home. 

The  gentleman  has  brought  out  some- 
thing that  injures  not  (Kily  the  econwny, 
but  the  economic  well-being  of  the  200 
million  pe<H>le  in  this  country.  Something 
must  be  dcxie  about  it. 

May  I  invite  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  American 
Banker  for  August  1,  the  front  page,  it 
said  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
given  out  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
although  Federal  funds  are  13  percent 
now,  and  will  probably  go  to  15  percent, 
the  Board  is  not  concerned  ab(Mit  It  so 


long  as  it  does  not  Interfere  with  an 
orderly  maiicet. 

That  Is  an  alarming  statement  to 
make;  that  regardless  of  the  tnttt«st 
rates,  so  long  as  the  stock  market  Is  go- 
ing along  all  right  and  people  are  invest- 
ing in  stocks,  they  have  no  c(»cem  about 
the  rate  of  interest.  I  think  that  is  very 
alarming,  and  we  expect  to  go  into  such 
statements  and  we  expect  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  believe  will  cause  a  reduc- 
tion in  Uiese  excessive  and  exorbitant  In- 
terest rates.  No  one  complains  about 
paying  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  They 
expect  to  do  that,  but  whenever  they  put 
on  excessive  and  exorbitant  and  usuirious 
interest,  that  cannot  be  Justified. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  Ccmgress  to 
stop  it,  and  stop  it  quickly. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  It  is  the 
gentleman's  belief  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  In  September 
or  early  October  can  come  up  with  spe- 
cific legislation  which  will  help  to  sta- 
bilize interest  rates  in  this  country? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  raising  the  question,  be- 
cause we  have  a  Job  to  do  on  this  subject. 
We  can  do  a  good  job,  and  we  will  do  it 
before  this  session  s  over. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  May 
I  ask  a  question  of  the  able  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  St  QiRMAiir.  I 
notice  in  the  conference  committee  re- 
port that  there  is  a  moratorium  on  con- 
version from  Federal  Savings  cmd  Loans 
to  stock  associations.  Was  that  the  Sen- 
ate version? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  Senate  had  a 
moratorium  to  December  of  1973.  The 
legislation  before  the  subcommittee  was 
December  of  1974.  We  compromised  on 
the  date,  to  Jtme  30, 1974. 

Mr.  REES.  Was  there  a  moratorlimi 
in  the  House  bill? 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  No.  there  was  not. 
Mr.  REES.  Is  the  Senate  amendment 
germane  under  our  rules? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes,  it  is.  Every- 
thing is  in  order  and  checked  out  with 
the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  REES.  Will  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee be  having  hearings  on  con- 
version? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes.  we  shaU.  We 
have  had  some.  We  will  have  further 
hearings. 

Mr.  REES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire if  the  minority  wants  to  yield  time? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

It  has  been  stiid  here  this  morning  that 
the  House  bent  the  Senate  to  its  will  In 
this  conference.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
House  receded  on  seven  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  Senate  accepted  two 
House  amendments? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  were  a  number 
of  Senate  provisions  which  were  not 
passed  on  by  the  House.  There  was  a 
case  of  receding  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  scorecard  is  about 
seven  to  two  in  favor  of  the  Senate,  in 
this  instance,  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 


I  do  not  believe  the  House  bent  the  Sen- 
ate tolts  will. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
minority  does  not  wish  to  use  any  more 
time,  we  shall  not  iise  any  more  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say 
that  my  own  feeling  is  that  these  are  de- 
velopments that  we  should  watch  closely. 
I  can  appreciate  the  administration's  at- 
tempts to  put  more  money  into  savings, 
even  though  I  have  serioiis  doubts  that 
tight  money  policies  alone  can  cure  our 
present  Inflationary  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  hiking  the  interest  rates  on 
savings  could  lead  to  severe  financial 
strain  for  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
as  their  costs  go  up  and  more  savings 
are  directed  toward  banks.  This  could 
mean  less  available  money  for  housing 
construction,  and  the  housing  situation 
Is  already  very  restricted. 

In  view  of  this,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  keep  a  close 
eye  on  this  situation,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  maintain  their 
usual  diligence  in  overseeing  these  de- 
velopments. I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  In  September  to  examine 
again  this  very  complex  matter.  Proper 
balance  of  interest  rates  between  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  institutions  must 
be  maintained.  I  have  had  many  of  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  in  my  dis- 
trict complain  strongly  that  deposits  to 
their  institutions  have  literally  dried  up. 
This  affects  not  only  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  but  drastically  affects 
the  home  building  industry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  conference  re- 
port just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  COAL 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1969— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  which  Vas  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanjring  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  Qlf(a)  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  PubUc  Law  91-173,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  annually  prepares 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  progress 
made  in  administering  the  law. 
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It  Is  my  pleasure  to  traosmit  to  you  the 
report  tar  calendar  year  1972  and  to 
conunend  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Ckm- 
gress. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

Thb  Whir  House.  August  3.  1973. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
commimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
informed  the  Hoxise  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  July  23,  1973: 

H.R.  7628.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  July  26,  1973: 

HJt.  8949.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  loan  guaranty  program  for 
veterans. 

On  July  30,  1973: 

H.R.  2323.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30,  1974.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper; 

HJt.  2324.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scraps;  and 

HJl.  6394.  An  act  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
oaprolaetam  monomer  in  water  solution  iintll 
the  close  of  December  31.  1973. 
On  August  1,  1973: 

H.R.  6717.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1968  relating  to  the  collection 
of  fees  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Federal 
areas  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9172.  An  act  to  provide  for  emergency 
allotment  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allot- 
ments or  quotas  for  1973  In  certain  disaster 
areas  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  RAILROAD 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1970 — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  second  annual 
report  on  administration  of  the  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  f84  Stat.  971. 
45  U.S.C.  421  et  seq.)  This  report  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  act,  and  covers  the  period 
January  1.  1972  through  December  31. 
1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  August  3.  1973. 


REPORT  ON  PROPOSED  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  RE- 
VITAIilZE  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS—MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-138) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  fron  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
roMl  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 


the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union;  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Our  country  depends  on  a  strong,  ef- 
ficient and  flexible  financial  system  to 
promote  sound  economic  growth,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  adequate  funds  for 
housing.  Such  a  system  ia  one  which 
allows  financial  institutions  to  adapt  to 
the  changing  needs  of  borrowers  and 
lenders,  large  and  small,  and  is  free  to 
make  full  use  of  technological  innova- 
tions. 

Events  during  the  last  decade,  how- 
ever, have  revealed  significant  defects 
in  the  operations  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions. On  two  recMit  occasions  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  moved  to  re- 
strain the  economy,  it  was  found  that 
the  inadequacies  of  our  financial  struc- 
tures created  unnecessarily  severe  bur- 
dens for  the  business  community  and  the 
consuming  pubUc.  The  consumer-saver 
was  denied  a  fair  market  return  on  his 
savings,  while  the  consumer  and  small 
businessman,  as  borrowers,  often  could 
not  obtain  tidequate  funds  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

The  Inflexibility  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem c8m  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
methods  used  by  the  Government  to  di- 
rect credit  flows — methods  designed  to 
meet  the  depressed  economic  conditions 
of  the  1930'8  but  poorly  suited  to  cope 
with  the  expansionary  conditions  of 
the  past  decade.  In  recent  yean,  gov- 
ernment regulations  have  limited  the  ef- 
flcency  and  flexibility  of  our  financial 
system.  Ironically,  those  regulations  that 
were  designed  in  part  to  keep  a  steady 
flow  of  funds  moving  into  housing  loans 
actually  served  to  diminish  that  flow, 
severely  penalizing  both  the  borrower, 
who  could  not  find  fimds.  and  the  saver 
who  received  an  unfairly  low  return  on 
his  savings. 

As  the  Government  tries  to  play  its 
proper  role  in  building  a  better  finan- 
cial system,  we  must  proceed  with  one 
basic  assumption:  the  public  interest  Is 
generally  better  served  by  the  free  play 
of  competitive  forces  than  by  the  impo- 
sition of  rigid  and  unnecessary  regula- 
tion. 

By  law,  thrift  institutions — a  category 
primarily  composed  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  but  also  including  mutual 
savings  banks — were  created  to  provide 
funds  for  housing  by  maintaining  large 
holdings  of  residential  mortgages.  How- 
ever, earnings  on  holdings  of  previously 
acquired  mortgages  do  not  respond  to 
changes  in  market  interest  rates.  When 
market  rates  rise,  the  ability  of  thrift 
institutions  to  attract  funds  is  limited 
and  their  ability  to  lend  additional  mort- 
gage money  is  diminished. 

Attempts  to  alleviate  this  problem  by 
restrictive  laws  and  regulations  have 
achieved  very  little  at  great  cost.  The 
main  technique  has  been  to  Impose  ceil- 
ings on  the  interest  rates  that  financial 
institutions  could  pay  savers  for  funds. 
The  result,  however,  has  often  been  a 
reduction  in  the  fiow  of  deposits  to  finan- 
cial institutions.  In  many  cases,  in  fact, 
deposits  have  been  withdrawn  so  that 
they  could  be  invested  in  higher  jrleldlng 
securities.  Thus  interest  ceilings  that 
were  intended  as  a  protective  shield  for 


the  housing  market  turned  out  instead 
to  be  an  additional  burden. 

Interest  rate  ceilings  proved  harmful 
to  Americans  both  as  savers  and  as  bor- 
rowers in  the  late  1960's.  Because  the 
interest  rate  ceilings  for  deposits  were 
often  below  market  interest  rates,  small 
savers,  who  depended  on  banks  and  other 
saving  institutions,  were  denied  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  their  money.  On  the 
borrowing  side,  smaller  increases  in  sav- 
ings deposits  resulted  in  a  shtkrp  drop  in 
loan  funds  available  to  consumers  and 
small  business  firms. 

Since  financial  institutions  were  pro- 
liibited  from  paying  better  interest  rates, 
they  were  forced  to  compete  for  custom- 
ers in  other  ways.  Much  of  the  pubUc 
iiad  to  settle  for  so-called  free  services 
or  even  offers  of  consumer  goods  when  in 
fact  they  may  have  preferred  to  receive 
higher  interest  on  their  deposits.  In  ad- 
dition, such  competition  often  led  to  in- 
creases in  operating  costs  which  pre- 
vented lending  rates  from  declining  when 
credit  conditions  later  eased. 

Finally,  because  of  reduced  inflows  of 
savings,  thrift  institutions  cut  back  on 
their  mortgage  lending  or  borrowed  from 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  which  had  to 
pay  market  rates  for  their  funds.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Government  stepped 
in  and  picked  up  some  of  the  slack, 
mortgage  flows  were  still  disrupted. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  action  on  all 
these  problems,  I  appomted  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  FinancisU  Structure 
and  Regulation  during  my  second  year 
as  President  to  study  tills  entire  matter 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  re- 
forming our  financial  institutions.  The 
Commission's  report  Identified  quite  pre- 
cisely the  causes  of  rigidity  and  insta- 
bihty  in  our  financial  institutions.  Its  rec- 
ommendations were  of  major  assistance 
in  our  further  deliberations  concerning 
the  best  ways  to  correct  the  weaknesses 
in  our  financial  system. 

The  time  to  correct  those  weaknesses 
has  come.  Our  current  efforts  to  fight  in- 
fiation  and  preserve  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar at  home  and  abroad  require  strong 
financial  markets.  Without  strong  mar- 
kets, the  American  public  wiU  be  forced 
once  again  to  bear  excessive  burdens. 

If  we  do  not  act  promptly,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  those  bur- 
dens will  be  even  greater  in  the  1970's 
than  they  were  In  the  1960's.  Educated  by 
the  last  two  credit  cnmches  and  by  con- 
stant advertisements  about  interest 
rates,  even  the  small  saver  will  shift  his 
funds  to  places  offering  higher  jrlelds.  As 
market  rates  rise  above  passbook  ceil- 
ings and  the  saver  shifts  his  fimds  to 
obtain  the  higher  interest  rates,  the  re- 
sult may  be  that  little  loan  money  Is 
available  from  financial  institutions. 

In  keeping  wth  that  analysis.  I  will 
propose  to  the  Congress  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  revitalize  our 
financial  institutions.  These  proposals 
may  be  divided  into  seven  major  areas: 

(1)  Interest  ceilings  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  should  be  removed  over  a 
5Yi  year  period. 

(2)  E3cpanded  deposit  services  for  c<»i- 
sumers  by  federally  chartered  thrift  in- 
stitutions and  banks  should  be  allowed. 

(3)  Investment  and  lending  altema- 
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tives  for  federally  chartered  thrift  In- 
stitutions and  banks  should  be  expanded. 

(4)  Federal  charters  for  stock  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  mututJ  sav- 
ings banks  should  be  permitted. 

(5)  Credit  unions  should  be  provided 
with  greater  access  to  funds. 

(6)  FHA  and  VA  interest  ceilings 
should  be  removed. 

(7)  The  tax  structure  of  banks  and 
thrift  institutions  should  be  modified. 

These  recommendations  would  achieve 
the  basic  reforms  our  financial  system 
requires.  They  represent  the  best  sug- 
gestions from  many  different  sources — 
from  the  Presidential  Commission  and 
from  business,  Government,  consumer 
and  academic  communities. 

The  first  five  of  these  recommenda- 
tions are  designed  to  provide  increased 
competition  among  banks  and  tlirift  in- 
stitutions. Such  competition  would  help 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  now  Imposed 
upon  the  small  saver  and  borrower.  My 
recommendations,  and  the  Increased 
competition  that  would  follow,  should 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  entire  package  of 
financial  services  for  the  consumer.  Fur- 
thermore, the  saver  would  be  assured  a 
fair  return  on  his  money.  In  addition, 
thrift  institutions  would  be  strengthened, 
so  they  would  no  longer  need  the  Govern- 
ment support  required  in  the  past. 

Recommendations  6  and  7.  along  with 
the  other  recommendations,  are  designed 
to  promote  adequate  funds  for  consumer 
needs,  including  housing  finance.  It  is 
clear  that  interest  ceilings  on  FHA  and 
VA  mortgage  loans  have  failed  to  keep 
costs  down,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the 
widespread  use  of  dlscoimt  "points."  At 
the  same  time,  these  ceilhigs  have  re- 
stricted the  flow  of  private  funds  into 
mortgage  markets.  I  will  urge  that  indi- 
vidual States  follow  our  lead  and  remove 
similar  barriers  to  housing  finance 
wherever  such  barriers  exist. 

The  final  recommendation  would  sub- 
stantially broaden  the  base  of  housing 
finance.  Although  the  final  details  have 
yet  to  be  worked  out,  active  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  creation  of  an 
income  tax  credit  tied  to  investments  in 
housing  mortgages.  Such  a  credit  would 
be  available  to  all  lenders  and  could  vary 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage 
of  Invested  funds  held  In  the  form  of 
such  mortgages. 

These  recommendations  are  not  the 
only  steps  being  taken  to  strengthen  the 
housing  finance  market.  In  my  State  of 
the  Union  Message  on  Community  De- 
velopment of  March  8,  1973,  I  pledged 
that  this  Administration  would  under- 
take a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  our 
housing  policies  and  programs  and  would 
recommend  new  policies  to  eliminate 
waste  and  better  serve  the  needy.  An  in- 
teragency task  force,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Lynn,  is  now  complet- 
ing that  task,  and  my  recommendations 
will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future. 

My  recommendations  on  restructuring 
financial  institutions  represent  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  this  challenge,  and  I 
urge  that  they  be  considered  as  a  pack- 
age. For  example,  removing  interest  ceil- 
ings will  not  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion unless  banks  and  thrift  institutions 


can  expand  their  deposit  and  lending 
services.  Flexibility  and  eflBciency  will  be 
enhanced  by  placing  competing  institu- 
tions on  a  roughly  equal  footing  with 
regard  to  three  essential  considerations: 
deposit  powers,  lending  powers,  and  tax 
burdens.  Finally,  the  tax  recommenda- 
titm  and  the  removal  of  FHA  and  VA 
interest  ceilings  will  help  ensure  more 
adequate  funds  for  housing.  The  need  for 
reform  of  our  financial  institutions  Is 
pressing.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
these  proposals  its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  3.  1973. 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  YOUTH  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  enclosed  report  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  describing 
the  administratis  of  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  program  diu-ing  the  summer 
of  1972,  is  submitted  in  compliance  with 
Public  Law  91-378. 

The  Federal  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program  will  conttoue  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1973  and  1974  under  current  au- 
thorizing legislation.  I  look  forward  to  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  results  of  that 
program  as  a  basis  for  recommending  a 
future  course  of  action. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  Ai^rust  3,  1973. 


PROVIDINQ  for  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1264.  EISENHOWER  COLLEGE 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  518  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rtc.  618 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUI  (S.  1264) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  grants  to  Elsenhower  Col- 
lege, In  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  out  of  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  silver  dollar  coins 
bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  fcM- 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
kod  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordared  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  nxotlon 
except  one  motloii  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 


Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mmor- 
ity  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  518 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  oa  S.  1264,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  grants  to  Eisenhower 
College,  in  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y.,  out  of 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  silver  dollar 
coins  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dwlght 
David  Elisenhower. 

The  grants  to  Eisenhower  College  may 
be  made  in  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to 
$1  for  each  proof  silver  $1  coin  which 
has  been  or  is  hereafter  minted  and  is- 
sued bearing  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  Eisenhower.  The  Eisenhower 
College  has  entered  into  a  contractual 
agreement  with  the  directors  of  the 
Samuel  Raybum  Library  at  Bonham. 
Tex.,  to  share  academic  resources  in 
providing  to  students  of  political  science, 
the  collection  of  l>ooks  and  manuscripts 
housed  in  the  Raybum  Library  and  the 
teaching  faculty  and  library  collections 
of  Eisenhower  College.  The  agreement 
provides  for  a  sharing  with  the  Ray- 
bum Library  of  10  percent  of  the  funds 
received  by  the  Eisenhower  College  as  a 
consequence  of  the  enactment  of  S.  1264. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency estimates  the  cost  to  be  $4,256,001 
representing  $l  for  each  proof  dollar 
coin  minted  and  issued  at  $10  each  in 
1971,  and  $1,778,112  for  such  dollars  sold 
in  1972.  Future  allocations  would  depend 
upon  the  number  of  proof  silver  dollars 
purchased  this  year  and  annually  there- 
after from  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  The 
Treasury  Department  anticipates  pro- 
ducing and  selling  20  million  such  proof 
coins. 

I  urge  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
518  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  and 
debate  S.  1264. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
made  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  re- 
view not  only  of  the  rule  but  of  the  bill. 

This  is  a  noncontroversial  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate.  The  bill,  however. 
Is  opposed  by  many  primarily  due  to  its 
open-ended  feature  wliich  would  not  re- 
quire appropriation. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
mtaority  leader.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  endorse  a  rule  that  would  bring 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House  this  legislation 
which  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  grants 
to  the  Eisenliower  College  In  Seneca 
Falls,  N.Y..  out  of  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  silver  dollar  coins  \)earing  the 
likeness  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  EKvight  David  Eisenhower. 

This  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
serves our  support.  I  feel  that  the  legis- 
lation, from  everything  I  know,  is  the 
memorial  that  the  Eisenhower  family 
wants  for  the  late  President. 

I  loiow  there  is  some  opposition  based 
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on  what  they  say  will  be  a  precedent.  I 
know  there  may  be  some  opposition  for 
other  reasons. 

I  do  believe,  however,  when  we  look 
at  what  we  have  done  for  other  Presi- 
dents and  when  we  know  that  this  proj- 
ect is  what  the  Elsenhower  family  wants, 
that  we  ought  to  approve  not  only  the 
rule  but  the  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  say  on  the  record,  how- 
ever— I  have  said  this  to  the  president  of 
Eisenhower  College;  I  have  said  it  to 
members  o#  the  board  of  trustees — that 
this  legislation  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's point  of  view  will  be  the  last 
Federal  contribution.  The  prraident  of 
the  university  and  one  of  his  staff  mem- 
bers have  said  to  me  they  will  never 
come  back  and  ask  for  addltionaJ  fund- 
ing. General  Norstad  and  the  others  on 
the  board  of  trustees  have  also  assured 
me  that  this  ts  the  last  request. 

I  told  the  president  of  the  university 
that  in  light  of  that  commitment,  they 
must  fit  their  plans  to  come  within  the 
resources  that  are  expected  and  antici- 
pated from  this  legislation. 

On  the  basis  of  those  firm,  unequivo- 
cal commitments  that  are  now  on  the 
record,  plus  the  request  from  the  Elsen- 
hower family,  and  plus  the  belief  that  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate  memorial,  a 
living  memorial,  to  the  late  President,  I 
favor  both  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  our 
good  minority  leader's  yielding  to  me.  I 
appreciate  his  comments  about  the  mo- 
tives of  the  contribution  to  the  Elsen- 
hower College,  but  has  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  been  able  to  sissure  him- 
self in  his  own  mind  that  the  commit- 
ment by  the  president  of  the  college  not 
to  come  for  any  further  contribution  will 
be  any  better  this  time  than  It  was  last 
time  before  congressional  committees? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  I  have 
firmer  assurance. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  hear  that,  because  I  know  the  gentle- 
man realizes — and  this  is  a  dlCBcult  thing 
to  talk  about,  because  it  Is  Uke  spei^dng 
against  motherhood  to  oppose  this  rule- 
that  there  were  very,  very  firm  commit- 
ments given  the  last  time  a  $5  million 
appropriation  was  given  to  this  college 
by  the  Congress. 

It  is  very  imderstandable;  it  is  a  living 
memorial  to  a  past  President:  but  I  am 
very  much  concerned  that  this  Is  another 
way  to  receive  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  without  going  through  the 
normal  process  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  or  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  imderstand 
the  gentleman's  concern,  but  I  hsisten 
to  point  out — and  I  do  it  only  to  Indicate 
that  I  think  we  do  treat  living  memorials 
to  Presidents  differently  than  we  treat 
other  programs  and  projects. 

I  have  supported  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  we  directly  sup- 
port other  fine  arts  facilities  and  pro- 
grams out  of  other  Federal  programs, 
and  I  think  the  record  shows  we  have  far 
more  generously  contributed  to  the  Ken- 


nedy Center  than  we  have  to  any  other 
local  community  fine  arts  building  or 
program.  We  do  it  because  it  Is  a  living 
memorial  to  a  deceased  President,  and 
that  is  the  justification.  I  think,  here  for 
the  Eisenhower  College  being  treated  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  institution  of 
higher  learning  as  far  as  Federal  fimds 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  3deld  further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Is  it  not  also  disturbing  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  as  a  part  of 
this  agreement  the  college  itself  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Raybum 
Library  so  that  aU  these  funds  will  not 
go  to  the  Eisenhower  College  itself? 

Ten  percent  of  the  funds  are  going  to 
go  to  the  Raybxun  Library.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  I  have  no  complaint  about 
the  Raybum  Library  receiving  Federal 
funds  except  that  the  political  method  to 
try  to  help  this  bill  through  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  become  an 
obvious  leverage  technique.  Obviously 
oiu-  chairman  is  from  Texas  and  it  is 
understandable  how  all  the  fine  Mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  feel  very 
friendly  toward  the  Raybum  Library, 
but  is  this  not  a  strange  way  to  bring 
this  kind  of  fimdlng  to  the  Raybum  Li- 
brary? Does  that  disturb  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  think  we 
have  to  go  back  and  imderstand  the  very 
close  personal  relationship  between 
former  President  Elsenhower  and  our 
former  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  They  oc- 
cupied two  very  high  positions,  about  as 
high  posts  as  can  be  achieved  in  oiu: 
Government,  simultaneously.  Their 
working  relationship  was  a  very  close 
one,  so  I  can  understand  a  relationship 
between  the  Eisenhower  College  and  the 
Raybum  Library. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  fiu-ther,  we  have  a  very 
complete  memorial  to  Sam  Rayburn 
right  next  door  to  us  in  the  Capitol,  the 
Raybum  OflBce  BiUIding.  fully  funded 
and  now  completed.  The  Rayburn  Li- 
brary is  basically  funded  by  other  means 
and  not  in  desperate  need  of  funds.  It 
disturbs  me  somewhat  that  included  in 
this  concept  in  order  to  receive  biparti- 
san support,  I  am  sure,  we  have  a  dissi- 
pation of  the  funds  to  the  Eisenhower 
College.  Does  that  not  bother  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Not  knowing 
as  I  do  the  very  close  relationship,  both 
political  and  governmental,  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  had  with  Speaker  Ray- 
bum. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD  1  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  jrielding. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  way  this  $5 
million  has  been  upped  to  a  possibility  of 


$150  million  because  under  a  Senate  pro- 
vision in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
amendment  there  was  a  provision  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  some  silver  and  calling 
for  the  minting  of  ISO  million  silver  $1 
coins.  As  I  understand  it — nearly  all  of 
the  150  million  silver  dollars  could  be 
proof  dollars. 

Beyond  that,  I  am  also  concerned  be- 
cause when  the  subcommittee  I  was 
presiding  over  held  hearings  on  the 
original  $5  million  we  did  it  on  the  as- 
surance from  the  family  and  from  the 
political  leaders  here  in  the  Congress 
and  the  president  of  Ellsenhower  College 
that  this  would  be  the  only  time  they 
would  come  to  the  Congress  requesting 
special  fimds.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  represents  that  district  in 
which  this  college  Is  located — and  believe 
me — he  represents  that  district  ex- 
tremely well — he  also  said  they  would 
not  ask  Congress  for  more  funds.  I  asked 
him  in  1968 — when  we  were  considering 
the  $5  million  appropriation  for  Eisen- 
hower College — "Do  you  see  this  as  a 
one-tlme-only  approach?" 

He  assured  us  this  would  be  the  only 
time  the  Congress  would  be  asked  for 
funds  for  the  Elsenhower  College.  Then 
President  Rosenkranz  of  the  Elisen- 
hower  College  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  directed  the  question  to  him  as 
follows: 

I  am  not  talfclng  about  the  ellglbUlty  of 
Eiaenbower  CoUege  to  participate  m  all  the 
other  Federal  prognmB  for  higher  educa- 
tion but  CUx.  Roeenkranz)  do  you  see  this 
$6  million  u  the  only  special  contribution 
Congreea  would  be  caUed  upon  to  make  or 
do  you  see  tbla  as  tbe  first  of  many  con- 
tinuing contributions? 

Dr.  RosxmauNz.  No,  I  would  see  this  as 
the  only  contribution  that  they  would  be 
aaked  to  make. 

This  was  promised  not  only  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  but 
this  was  promised  to  the  Congress,  that 
they  would  never  come  back  and  ask  for 
more  fimds. 

It  seems  to  me  in  terms  of  keeping 
their  word  that  now  when  they  come 
back  and  ask  for  $1  out  of  every  Eisen- 
hower proof  dollar  that  is  sold  we  could 
be  giving  them  up  to  close  to  $150  mil- 
lion— 150  million  minus  the  6  or  9  million 
uncirculated  silver  dollars  already  mint- 
ed. It  is  Just  Incredible  to  me  we  would 
do  this. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  re- 
spond to  my  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon.  I  was  one  who  joined  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  assur- 
ing several  on  that  committee  that  this 
would  be  the  one  and  last  request  for 
any  additional  funds. 

I  made  that  commitment  in  good  faith. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  I  sun  embarrassed  to  say 
that  in  this  instance  they  need  more 
money,  smd  that  I  have  been  able  to 
rationalize  In  my  own  mind  that  for  rea- 
sons of  precedent,  or  emotion,  we  have 
to  make  the  exception. 

I  do  not  mean  this  critlcsiUy.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  we  do  treat  living 
memorials  for  Presidents  differently 
than  we  do  others.  I  can  recall  the  peo- 
ple who  had  control  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  authorization  and  funding  for  the 
Kennedy  Center,  and  I  cannot  tell  the 
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Members  how  many  times  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  good  falUi 
had  promised  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress that  "this  is  the  last  time." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  BCichigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Miclilgan. 

lAx.  GERAU?  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  I  am  saying  is  that,  despite  good- 
faith  assurances  by  people  on  boUi  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  this  case,  and  good-faith 
assurances  in  the  case  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  when  it  involves  a  living  memo- 
rial for  a  President,  apparently  we  have 
to  weigh  emotion  and  feeling  on  the 
scales,  and  perhaps  our  Judgment  is  out- 
weighed by  friendship  and  allegiance. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  under  these 
circiunstances,  as  I  have  with  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  I  think  we  have  to  be  more 
generous.  In  this  case,  let  me  reiterate 
what  I  said  at  the  outset,  that  this  is  the 
last  time,  and  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood— clearly  understood. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  suggest  that  legislation  that 
could — that  could  amount  to  up  to  100 
million  or  150  million  for  cxie  small  col- 
lege, when  all  the  other  colleges  across 
the  country  are  desperate  for  funds  and 
some  are  closing  their  doors,  is  question- 
able legislation  at  best.  This  House  this 
year  refused  to  appropriate  $100  million 
for  2,800  colleges  and  universities  for  in- 
stitutional aid.  I  really  do  not  see  how 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  go  back  to 
his  or  her  district  and  face  the  students, 
the  faculty  members,  and  presidents  of 
their  colleges  who  are  facing  a  real  finan- 
cial crisis  and  say  that  we  refuse  to 
appropriate  $100  million  for  2,600  col- 
leges, but  we  will  make  it  possible  for 
one  small  cc^ege  to  receive  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion or  even  $150  million. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  make  a  comment  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  not  $150  million, 
but  rather  a  total  of  approximately  $20 
million,  because  it  relates  only  to  proof 
sets. 

If  it  were  beyond  that,  it  would  be  $150 
million,  but  people  here  more  knowledge- 
able than  I  am  in  this  area,  teU  me  that 
it  is  limited  to  the  proof  sets.  It  would 
be  approximately  $20  million. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me, 
because  as  he  knows,  I  was  the  author 
of  the  original  1968  legislation  providing 
funds  to  Eisenhower  College. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  one  thing. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Oregwi  has  been 
talking  about  how.  under  this  bUl.  we 
^uld  be  denying  equal  treatment  to 
OTher  colleges,  and  we  have  seen  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Joumal  a  week 
ago  and  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 


Times,  all  to  the  same  effect.  All  of  them 
overlook  the  fact  that  Elsmhower  Col- 
lege is  not  Just  another  college  which 
h;m>pened  to  get  named  after  a  President 
and  so  was  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  a 
few  bucks  from  Congress.  Perhaps  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt  Col- 
leges will  all  be  in  on  us  for  funds  too, 
the  gentlewoman  suggests. 

This  college  was  designated  by  Con- 
gress, as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  recall,  back  In  1968  in  Public  Law 
90-563  as  the  sole  national  memorial  to 
President  Eisenhower,  Just  as  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  had  been  designated  earlier 
as  the  sole  national  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

I  think  the  unique  thing  we  ought  not 
lose  sight  of  in  this  House  today  is  that 
President  Elsenhower,  who  was  a  man 
of  action  and  a  great  combat  general, 
specifically  expressed  his  desire  that  he 
did  not  want  any  monument  of  concrete 
or  marble;  he  wanted  a  living  memorial 
in  this  college.  And  that  is  precisely  what 
Congress  gave  him  in  1968  in  Public 
Law  90-563,  and  for  that  purpose  we 
appropriated  $5  million  to  Eisenhower 
College. 

The  $5  million  we  appropriated,  when 
one  compares  it  with  some  of  the  other 
grants  we  have  made  for  Presidential 
memorials,  was  a  relatively  paltry  sum. 
I  assured  the  committee  at  that  time,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  did  too. 
that  this  was  all  that  the  college  wanted. 
But  we  all  know  about  overruns.  We  had 
one  with  the  Kennedy  Center,  for  ex- 
ample. And  the  bruising  infiation  which 
we  are  in  now  has  put  this  particular 
Presidential  memorial,  Elsenhower  Col- 
lege, in  a  bind  just  as  it  has  done  with 
other  colleges. 

But  these  other  colleges  are  not  oflQ- 
cially  designated  memorials  to  a  former 
President  by  act  of  Congress.  We  do  have 
a  respcHisibility,  It  seems  to  me,  to  do 
what  we  can  today  to  help  this  one  C(A- 
lege  survive.  Let  us  also  point  out  that 
the  money  that  is  being  asked  here  is 
not  coming  out  of  the  taxpayers;  it  is 
coming  out  of  the  sale  of  Eisenhower 
proof  coins,  which  have  been  selling 
much  more  rapidly  and  extensively  than 
anybody  imagined,  because  of  the  love 
and  affection  in  which  President  Eisen- 
hower is  still  held  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Well  if  Ike's  image,  even 
after  he  Is  dead,  can  produce  that  kind 
of  a  financial  return,  do  we  not  have  a 
responsibility  to  use  a  small  portion  of 
these  funds  to  keep  alive  the  living  me- 
morial he  wanted  and  that  Congress  in 
1968  designated  in  his  memory?  I  hope 
the  rule  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  5  minutes  allocated  to  me  is 
up  I  will  relinquish  the  fioor,  and  others 
can  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
(Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grken)  made 
the  point  that  this  bill  provides  in  fact 
an  open-ended  grant.  We  cannot  tell. 


really,  how  much  money  will  need  to  be 
made  available  to  Elsenhower  College. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
STRATTON)  said  that  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  Eisenhower  dollar  proof  sets, 
and  no  money  comes  from  the  taxpayers. 
Well,  where  does  it  come  from?  Already 
more  than  $65  million  of  Eisenhower 
proof  sets  have  been  sold,  and  if  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law  the  Treasury  will 
have  to  come  up  immediately  with  $6.5 
million,  and  I  mean  like  today,  from 
money  already  m  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  likeness  of  General  Elsenhower 
will  also  be  on  the  Bicentennial  coin, 
and  I  have  the  feeling  that  we  will  sell 
considerable  of  those  proof  sets. 

In  this  bill  we  are  not  Just  talking 
about  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  Elsenhower  coins.  The  blU  reads: 
in  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  11  multl- 
pUed  by  the  total  number  of  $1  proof  coins 
which  have  been  and  are  hereafter  minted 
and  Issued  .  .  . 

So  a  friendly  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  could  say.  "Sales  are  lagging  on 
the  Eisenhower  proof  set;  instead  of  sell- 
ing them  for  $10  we  will  sell  them  for 
$5."  Then  20  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale,  or  $1  from  each  sale  would  go  to 
Eisenhower  College. 

The  purpose  is  laudable.  In  its  pres- 
ent form  this  Is  a  bad  bill,  a  bad  prece- 
dent, and  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jdeld  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  believe  this  is  a  pretty  good  deal  for 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

These  proof  sets  of  the  Eisenhower 
dollar  sell  for  $10.  The  Federal  Treasury 
is  going  to  get  $9  out  of  every  one  of 
those  proof  sets  sold,  while  $1  will  go  to 
Elsenhower  College. 

If  we  can  make  $9  on  every  coin  sold 
of  the  likeness  of  a  former  President, 
perhaps  we  should  consider  the  minting 
of  other  coins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gientlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  .    

Mrs.  HECrKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this  bill. 
E^ery  Member  of  ^the  House  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  related 
specifically  to  the  sale  of  special  proof 
coins  which  sell  at  $10  a  set  to  collec- 
tors. Projections  of  unlimited  sales  are 
unreasonable  both  because  of  the  current 
economic  situation,  and  because  of  past 
performance,  making  it  very  apparent 
that  the  "150"  projection  is  really  far 
from  accurate. 

Should  the  bill  pass,  $6.5  million 
would  be  forwarded  to  Eisenhower  Col- 
lege. 

I  believe  this  is  a  unique  and  inspired 
method  of  financing  a  living  memorial 
to  a  beloved  and  great  President. 

I  have  voted  for  appropriations  for 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  After  the  first  approprlaton.  we 
were  told  very  litUe  more  would  be  re- 
quired, yet  when  another  $15  million  bill 
was  presented  to  the  Congress,  I  sup- 
ported that,  too,  because  President  Ken- 
nedy also  was  a  beloved  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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This  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  President 
Elsenhower  because  it  is  a  living  memo- 
rial. We  are  providing  for  the  education 
of  more  yoimg  people,  at  an  institu- 
tion which  has  already  established  a  rep- 
utation for  academic  excellence.  It  is 
also  important  for  us  to  remember  that 
President  Eisenhower  expressed  his  own 
wish  that  the  college  be  considered  the 
memorial  to  him.  Mrs.  Eisenhower  indi- 
cated to  the  committee  that  this  pro- 
posal was  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Eisenhower  family. 

This  Is  a  better  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  late  beloved  President  than  bricks 
and  mortar,  however  great  the  edflce 
might  be. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Mabtin). 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Martin 
of  Nebraska  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

ACTION   or  THE  COMlimXB  01»  KTTLXS 
ON    TESTEXDAT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  believe  It  is  vitally  important  to  the 
House  to  know  what  transpired  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  last  evening  when 
we  considered  the  granting  of  a  rule  for 
legislation  which  originally  passed  the 
House;  went  to  the  other  body:  and  the 
other  body  added  two  amendments  to 
that  legislation. 

One  of  these  amendments  concerned 
beef,  and  provided  that  the  freeze  cur- 
rently in  effect  on  beef  was  to  be  Imme- 
diately rescinded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  this  was  a  partisan  issue  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  on  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  to  report  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
the  other  body's  amendments,  on  a 
party-line  vote  of  10  Democrats  opposing 
reporting  that  rule,  the  House  was  not 
given  any  opportunity  to  rescind  the 
current  beef  freeze. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  well  of  the  House 
only  yesterday  decried  the  fact  that  our 
restaurants  are  running  very,  very  short 
of  beef,  and  do  not  have  sufiBclent  beef 
to  feed  their  customers;  the  housewives 
are  not  buying  beef  in  the  marketplace; 
and  It  Is  rapidly  decUning  to  the  point 
where  there  is  none  at  aU  on  the  shelves 
of  our  stores. 

It  Is  also  very  interesting,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  note  some  of  the  remarks  that  were 
made  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  they  were  not 
going  to  take  the  President  off  the  hook 
in  this  regard;  and  they  would  let  him 
stay  on  the  hook. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Democrats 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuing lack  of  beef  in  the  marketplace, 
the  unemplosnnent  in  the  packing  plants, 
and  the  shortages  in  the  restaurants. 

Politics  should  not  be  played  with  un- 
empl03mient  and  with  the  serious  beef 
shortage  which  Is  depriving  the  house- 
wife of  red  meat  with  which  to  feed  her 
family. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 


braska (Mr.  Martin)  who  just  spoke,  and 
point  out  that  there  is  really  no  reason 
for  the  House  to  vote  on  this. 

All  the  President  has  to  do  Is  to  sign 
his  name,  and  the  controls  will  come  off 
of  beef.  It  is  just  that  simple;  nothing 
more  is  needed.  He  put  them  on  by  sign- 
ing his  name;  he  can  take  them  off  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  the  authority  both 
ways,  so  the  gentleman  really  ought  to 
be  making  his  speech  down  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  if  he  can  get  in  to  make 
it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rexs)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members 
of  the  House,  this  bill  disturbs  me  a  great 
deal.  I  woiild  Uke  to  honor  General 
Elsenhower,  who  was  my  general  in 
World  War  n,  and  who  was  my  Presi- 
dent for  8  years,  but  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  the  best  method  to  honor 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

When  we  honored  John  Kennedy  with 
the  Kennedy  Center,  we  built  the  Cen- 
ter. The  fxmds  were  appropriated 
through  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess, and  the  subsequent  appropriations 
have  been  through  the  normal  appropria- 
tions process.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
coauthor  any  bill  that  might  be  intro- 
duced on  this  floor — and  I  beUeve  all  of 
us  would — to  give  $6  million  to  the  Eisen- 
hower College  if  this  could  be  a  living 
memorial  to  a  very  fine  President  and  a 
very  great  American. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  the  blU, 
they  will  see  in  the  bill  that  there  is  no 
limitation,  that  for  every  proof  coin  that 
Is  sold  $1  would  go  to  the  Elsenhower 
College.  And  then  there  is  the  10  percent 
going  to  the  Ray  bum  Library. 

In  1971  they  sold  4.25  million  proof 
dollars  and  in  1972  2.33  million.  That  is, 
$6,58  million,  that  would  make,  Just  in 
2  years  to  go  to  Eisenhower  College.  It 
does  not  Include  1973.  1974,  1975,  or  1976 
or  every  other  year  we  might  have  this 
dollar  minted.  So  we  really  do  not  know 
how  much  money  we  are  giving  to  Elsen- 
hower College;  it  could  be  $6  or  $10  or 
$30  million. 

I  think  really  this  is  an  irresponsible 
way  of  trying  to  build  a  memorial  which 
I  think  sdl  of  us  are  in  favor  of.  I  would 
hope  we  could  vote  down  the  rule  on  this 
bill  and  I  would  hope  we  could  then  in- 
troduce specific  legislation  for  a  specific 
appropriation  to  Eisenhower  College 
to  honor  this  great  man  and  honor  his 
memory. 

I  am  all  for  that.  To  say  that  we  are 
saving  money  by  selling  proof  coins — let 
me  tell  you,  collectors  wUl  buy  them  no 
matter  where  the  money  goes.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  goes  to  Eisenhower 
College  or  the  Federal  Treasury;  collec- 
tors wUl  buy  proof  coins. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  making 
an  open  end  appropriation.  We  have  no 
idea  how  much  money  wHl  go  to  the  col- 
lege. 

If  you  look  at  the  report,  on  page  7 
thereof  there  Is  a  letter  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Treasury  which  ex- 
plains this.  I  think  you  should  read  it. 
because  as  responsible  Members  of  the 
House  you  will  realize  we  would  be  set- 


ting a  very  dangerous  precedent  by  not 
having  a  specific  appropriation  limited 
to  a  specific  amount  of  funds  and  lim- 
ited to  a  specific  purpose. 

I  say  again  this  is  an  unlimited  appro- 
priation. We  have  no  idea  when  it  would 
be  turned  off.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  memorials  we  will  start  financing 
with  the  unlimited  circulation  of  proof 
dollars,   half   dollars,   quarters,   dimes, 
nickels,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  sig- 
nificant and  informative  statement,  and 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks 

I  do  not  object,  either,  to  making  a 
direct  appropriation  or  grant  to  Eisen- 
hower College.  I  would  support  such  a 
measure.  But  I  do  object  to  the  back 
door  arrangement  provided  for  in  this 
bill  where  we  have  no  Idea  exactly  what 
amoimt  we  are  talking  about  or  over  how 
long  a  period. 

The  gentleman  should  be  commended 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  checked  on  the  actual 
flgtires  of  sales  at  the  mint  and  they  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  the  figxires  you  pre- 
sented. The  number  of  proof  coins  sold 
in  1071  was  4,260,494.  In  1072  it  was 
1,779,531.  The  estimate  for  this  year  Is 
1,000,000,  and  there  Is  a  similar  estimate 
for  the  year  1974  and  1975  of  1.000.000. 
Mr.  REES.  I  might  mention  again  I 
got  my  figures  from  the  report  on  page 
7,  and  that  was  the  report  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  U.S.  Tresisury. 

Bffr.    WALDIE.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WALDIE.   Mr.   Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  bill  that  I  concur  In 
the  statement  jiist  made  by  our  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Rxxs) . 

I  would  indeed  be  happy  to  support 
through  the  regular  procedures  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  memory  of  President 
Elsenhower  or  former  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum.  However,  I  think  it  would  serve  the 
memory  of  the  President  more  honor- 
ably to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  mint  set 
sale  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt  which 
he  so  thoroughly  deplored  in  his  years 
at  the  White  House. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  com- 
pounded loss  to  Treasury  in  the  sum  of 
$1  for  each  mint  set  sold  and  a  charita- 
ble tax  deduction  to  the  purchaser  of  $1 
for  each  mint  set  purchased. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Grkxn)  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  my  op- 
position to  this  particular  legislation  is 
not  based  on  partisan  consideration. 
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In  1968  my  subcommittee  voted  $5  mil- 
lion for  Elsenhower  College,  that  seems 
to  me  an  indication  that  it  was  nonpar- 
tisan; then,  we  did  not  object  to  a  direct 
appropriation,  but  it  is  this  backdoor 
approach,  which  seems  to  me  misleading 
to  the  American  people. 

As  further  evidence  that  it  is  not  on  a 
partisan  basis,  that  same  year,  or  the 
same  session  of  Congress,  we  had  a  re- 
quest from  Kennedy  College,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  in  the  State  of  Nebraska;  Ken- 
nedy College  pointed  to  the  precedent 
that  our  committee  had  set  by  appro- 
priating $5  million  for  Eisenhower  Col- 
lege. Kennedy  College  requested  the 
same  appropriation,  and  they  made  ex- 
actly the  same  plea  that  the  president  of 
Elsenhower  CToUege  had  made. 

Our  committee,  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man, turned  down  the  request  of  Ken- 
nedy College. 

I  was  Oregon  chairman  for  John  Ken- 
nedy's campaign  in  1960  in  Oregon.  I 
was  very  fond  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

In  turning  down  Kennedy  College,  it 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  another  indi- 
cation thlit  our  opposition  Is  based  on 
something  else  than  partisan  considera- 
tions. The  two  things  that  finally  led  our 
committee  to  that  $5  million  appropria- 
tion were,  one,  that  it  was  to  be  a  living 
memorial.  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  am  in  favor  of 
living  memorials  more  than  I  am  in 
favor  of  monimients  to  stone  and  mor- 
tar. 

The  second  argument  that  was  per- 
suasive was  the  assurance  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  from  the  trustees. 
from  political  leaders  in  this  House, 
from  the  Representative  of  that  district 
in  which  the  Elsenhower  College  is  lo- 
cated, that  this  would  be  the  one-time- 
only  approach.  Had  there  been  any  in- 
dication to  us  that  they  would  have  come 
back  and  up  the  figxire  many  times  over, 
I  say  to  the  Members  we  never  would 
have  appropriated  that  original  $5  mil- 
lion. 

I  should  like  to  clear  up  the  amoimt 
of  money  that  might  be  involved  in  this, 
and  I  should  like  to  yield,  if  I  may.  to 
the  very  distinguished  lady,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  handled 
this  legislation  for  an  answer  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  Eisenhower  dollars, 
the  number  of  dollars  that  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  and  what  could 
be  the  total  amoimt  that  this  one  col- 
lege could  obtain  over  the  next  5  or  25 
years?  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  for  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mrs.  SUIXrvAN.  I  am  happy  to  an- 
swer the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Under  a  Senate  provision  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  there  was  a  provision  to  require  the 
use  of  some  silver  in  coins,  calling  for  the 
minting  of  150  million  silver  one-doUar 
coins,  using  silver  transferred  from  the 
defense  stockpile.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
1970  law  to  say  how  many  of  these  150 
mUlion  coins  should  be  proof  coins.  They 
mint  the  proof  coins  according  to  the 
number  of  orders  they  receive  each  year. 
The  Treasury  said  in  1970  that  It  In- 
tended to  make  20  million  proof  coins 


and  130  million  uncirculated  silver  dol- 
lars out  of  the  silver  from  the  stockpile, 
but  under  the  law  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  complete  discretion  In  this 
regard.  8.  1264  authorises  grants  to  El- 
senhower College  in  an  aggregate  amount 
equal  to  $1  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  $1  proof  silver  dollar  coins  which 
have  been  and  are  hereafter  minted,  and 
so  forth.  Under  the  1970  act,  nearly  all  of 
the  150  million  silver  dollars  could  be 
proof  dollars. 

Proof  coins  are  minted  every  year,  and 
as  long  as  President  Elsenhower's  Image 
Is  on  that  dollar,  every  silver  proof  coin 
bearing  his  image  would  Involve  a  $1  con- 
tribution to  Eisenhower  College  under 
this  bill.  This  could  gq  on  forever  imtil 
they  change  the  design  on  the  front  of 
the  coin. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  a  sec- 
ond question.  This  also  includes  the  Bi- 
centennial commemorative? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Right,  this  would  in- 
clude the  silver  proof  dollars  which  will 
be  struck  to  be  sold  after  July  4,  1975, 
imder  HJl.  8789.  a  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  to  strike  special  Bicen- 
tennial dollars,  half-dollars,  and  quar- 
ters. President  Eisenhower's  likeness 
would  remain  on  the  dollar  Bicentennial 
coin.  Only  the  reverse  side  could  be 
changed  under  H.R.  8789. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  So  that  the 
Eisenhower  College,  under  the  bill  for 
debate  today,  could  get  $1  for  every  Bi- 
centennial commemorative  that  Is  also 
sold? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  As  long  as  President 
Elsenhower's  image  Is  on  one  side  of  the 
dollar  coin.  yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  would 
not  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
agree  that  this  total  might  go  up  to  $150 
million  over  a  period  of  years? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Not  quite  that  high. 
Ahout  9  million  of  the  uncirculated  coins 
have  been  sold,  so  the  limit  would  be  a 
little  less  than  $150  million.  As  I  said, 
proof  silver  dollar  coins  are  minted  every 
year. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  that  this  .is  cer- 
tainly no  partisan  (^position  to  this  rule 
or  bill.  I  think  this  rule  should  be  de- 
feated. Five  years  ago  the  gentlewoman 
agreed  reluctantly  and  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  agreed  reluc- 
tantly to  bring  out  this  bill  for  special 
treatment  for  the  Elsenhower  College 
and  it  was  done  only  with  the  firm  as- 
surance they  would  not  be  coming  back 
with  additional  requests.  Now  they  are. 
and  I  think  this  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dlstingruished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation will  serve  one  of  the  finest,  noblest 
objectives  of  this  Republic — to  aid,  fos- 
ter, and  promote  the  education  of  our 
youth  in  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
the  processes  of  government.  In  serving 


that  objective,  it  will  also  honor  two  of 
the  finest  men  this  country  has  produced 
in  nearly  200  years  of  national  exist- 
ence— Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and  Sam 
Raybum.  And  it  will  honor  President 
Eisenhower  and  Speaker  Raybum  In  a 
manner  which  would  have  pleased  them 
more  than  anything  we  could  do — by  pro- 
viding support  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions they  selected  their  lifetimes  as  their 
living  memorials. 

The  bulk  of  the  financial  support  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  will  go  to  Elsen- 
hower College,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y..  but 
a  substantial  share  will  also  go  to  the 
Sam  Raybum  Library  of  Bonham.  Tex., 
which  contains  all  of  the  official  papers  of 
the  greatest  legislator  to  have  served  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stateat  one 
who  served  longer  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  than  any  man  in  our  history. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  President 
Eisenhower  and  Speaker  Raybum  are 
Jointly  remembered  and  honored  in  this 
legislation. 

General  Elsenhower  was  bom  In  Den- 
nlson,  Tex.  Speaker  Raybum  lived  from 
Infancy  in  Fannin  County.  Tex.,  which  Is 
near  where  President  Eisenhower  was 
bom.  These  two  great  men,  with  their 
roots  firmly  in  the  small  towns  of  Amer- 
ica, grew  up  to  lead  this  country  as  con- 
temporaries through  some  of  its  greatest 
crises  and  most  glorious  achievements — 
through  World  War  n  and  then  through 
most  of  the  years  of  the  Elsenhower  Pres- 
idency when  Mr.  Sam  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Raybum 
leadership  and  legislative  genius  provided 
the  funds  and  legislative  authority  which 
made  possible  the  Elsenhower  victories  as 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  the  Euio- 
petm  Theater  of  World  War  n.  were  In- 
strumental in  creating  and  strengthening 
NATO  after  the  war.  Mr.  Sam  then  gave 
President  Elsenhower  dedicated  and  non- 
partisan support  In  every  cause  in  which 
the  wellbeing  of  the  Nation  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  peace  were  at 
stake. 

I  think  all  of  us  know  of  that  back- 
ground and  recognise  the  Importance  of 
the  rolls  these  two  sons  of  Texas  played 
In  the  national  and  International 
achievements  of  this  country. 

So  what  we  are  proposing  here  Is  sim- 
ply to  take  a  small  portion  of  the  tre- 
mendous profits  realized  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  sale  of  the  proof  Elsen- 
hower silver  dollars  and  retiun  some  of 
those  f imds  as  seed  money  toward  the 
flowering  and  nourishment  of  learning  In 
this  country  in  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  the  process  of  government.  No 
better  use  could  be  f oimd  for  these  funds 
than  to  inspire  youth  in  the  study  of  the 
ideals  to  which  President  Eisenhower  and 
Speaker  Raybum  dedicated  themselves 
as  public  officials. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  to  this  legislation  on 
the  groimds  that  it  would  perhaps  set 
some  precedent  for  the  future  diversion 
of  coinage  receipts.  It  must  be  pointed 
out.  however,  that  many  of  the  Americans 
who  have  purchased  proof  Elsenhower 
silver  dollars  at  $10  each  did  so,  and  are 
doing  so,  primarily  because  of  their  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  great  Amer- 
ican honored  In  these  special  and  beau- 
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tU ul  examples  of  coinage  art.  The  profits 
on  the  sale  of  the  proof  dollars  have  been 
tremendous.  No  other  indlvldiial  coin  in 
our  history,  I  believe,  has  been  sold  by  the 
Treasury  at  a  price  exceeding  its  face 
value.  People  have  been  willing  to  pay  10 
times  the  face  value  of  the  proof  dollar, 
not  as  part  of  a  numismatic  set,  but  as  a 
single  piece.  It  Is  unique.  As  long  tis  this 
House  remains  dedicated  to  its  trust  In 
considering  legislation  carefully  and  on 
its  merits,  we  do  not  have  to  fear  the  con- 
sequences of  this  bill  as  establishing  a 
precedent  which  would  have  any  unfor- 
tunate results. 

Congress  has  already  recognized  the 
status  of  Eisenhower  College  as  the  offi- 
cial memorial  to  the  late  general  and 
President  and  provided  funds  to  help  es- 
tablish the  college.  In  a  few  short  years, 
this  new  college  in  New  York  State  has 
made  its  mark  as  an  outstanding  educa- 
tional institution,  winning  academic  ac- 
creditation in  remarkably  short  time.  It 
has  attracted  a  student  body  of  earnest 
jroung  men  and  women  who  already  con- 
stitute one-half  of  the  college's  planned 
future  total  enrollment  of  1,500  students. 
Its  growth  has  been  carefully  planned  to 
assure  quality  education  for  all  who  at- 
tend this  institution. 

The  Raybum  Library  at  Bonham,  Tex., 
which  will  share  In  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  legislation  through  a  con- 
tractual relationship  with  Eisenhower 
College,  will  provide  political  science  stu- 
dents of  Eisenhower  College,  and  those 
of  other  colleges  as  well,  a  most  unusual 
opportimlty  to  learn  about  the  legisla- 
tive process  through  the  work  and  Uf e 
and  heritage  of  our  greatest  speaker.  [A 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  study  center  will 
be  established  at  the  library  to  aid  In 
this  educational  work,  and  a  Sam  Ray- 
bum  chair  will  be  established  at  the  El- 
senhower College  to  keep  alive  the  legis- 
lative genius  of  Mr.  Sam.  This  is  a  most 
unusual  cooperative  relationship  between 
two  fine  institutions,  both  of  which  serve 
as  the  living  memorials  to  the  great 
leaders  they  memorialize.] 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  sxipport 
Elsenhower  College  has  received  from 
members  of  the  late  President's  family — 
his  widow,  the  much-loved  Mamie  Dowd 
Eisenhower;  his  son,  the  Honorable  John 
Eisenhower,  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Belgium:  and  his  brother,  Doctor  Milton 
Elsenhower,  president-emeritus  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  also  served  this 
Nation  with  such  distinction  as  a  public 
servant. 

Mrs.  Elsenhower  probably  expressed 
better  than  any  one  has  done  or  could  do 
what  the  college  meant  to  her  husband, 
and  what  this  legislation  means  to  those 
who  loved  him,  when  she  wrote  to  this 
committee: 

Last  sxunmer,  I  had  the  opportimlty  to  per- 
sonally see  Elsenhower  College.  I  was  deeply 
Impressed.  It  has  already  proven  to  be  a  col- 
lege of  character,  a  quality  which  my  hus- 
band hoped  for  as  he  watched  Its  start  and 
early  growth. 

He  felt  so  honored  to  have  It  carry  his 
nAme.  He  admired  everything  about  It.  the 
courage  of  Its  founders,  and  the  generosity 
of  thousands  across  the  country  who  helped 
finance  its  start. 

I  have  seen  the  truly  wonderful  progress 
of  the  college.  I  feel  very  much  a  part  of  It, 
and  honored  In  having  the  main  academic 


baU  named  for  me.  I  want  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  help  it  serve  those  students  who,  in 
years  to  come.  wUl  follow  the  able  young 
people  I  have  talked  to  on  campus. 

This  Is  not  only  a  memorial.  It  is  an  Insti- 
tution of  great  Importance  to  this  country. 
The  funds  to  complete  It  wlU  constitute  an 
investment  which  wlU  produce  each  year 
graduates  who  wUl  take  a  responsible  p>osl- 
tlon  In  society.  Can  we  ask  for  more? 

As  so  many  know,  for  long  years  my  bus- 
band  treasured  the  thought  of  being  an  ac- 
tive part  of  a  small  college  following  his  re- 
tirement. History  now  reccM^ls  how  that 
dream  was  not  realized,  so  I  know  he  saw 
Elsenhower  CoUege,  in  part  anyway,  as  his 
way  of  being  closely  associated  with  young 
people,  thoughts  which  I  admired  so  much 
and  shared  with  him. 

The  decision  of  Congress,  earlier,  to  Issue 
a  new  silver  com  In  his  honor  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tribute,  principally  because  it  provided 
a  way  for  all  who  wished  so  to  have  a  last- 
ing and  valued  keepsake  of  him.  Knowing 
how  his  fellow  citizens  expressed  their  good 
thoughts  about  him  over  the  years,  I  can't 
help  but  think  they  would  be  happy  to  find 
that  In  acquiring  this  keepsake  that  they 
were  also  helping  to  build  his  college. 

With  enthusiasm  and  very  deep  gratitude, 
I  welcome  this  proposal  which  wUl  assure 
and  hasten  the  completion  of  Eisenhower 
CoUege. — ^Mamle  Dowd  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Thornton)  . 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  looked  about  this  city  I  have  dis- 
covered the  mainy  monuments  we  have 
here  with  varied  shapes  and  forms  but  I 
think  few  are  as  fitting  or  as  functional 
as  the  Seneca  Falls  Institution  which  has 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  Nation's 
34th  President 

This  memorial  is  a  memorial  which  not 
only  honors  our  President's  contribution 
to  this  country  but  also  reflects  his  deep 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation. I  am  concerned  that  we  now  may 
be  deciding  whether  an  educational  in- 
stitution may  serve  as  a  national 
memorial. 

In  an  address  at  Boston  University 
more  than  20  years  ago.  President  Eisen- 
hower stated,  and  I  quote: 

I  see  no  hope  for  the  world,  except  through 
education,  but  I  am  most  optimistic  for  the 
world  because  I  believe  In  education. 

A  decade  later,  before  this  Congress, 
he  said: 

Education  Is  first  and  foremost  an  Instru- 
ment for  serving  the  a^iratlons  of  each  per- 
son. It  is  not  only  the  means  for  earning  a 
living,  but  for  enlarging  life — for  maintain- 
ing and  improving  liberty  of  the  mind,  for 
exerclslhg  both  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  freedom,  for  understanding  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

In  1965,  he  participated  in  the  ground- 
breaking ceremcmies  for  this  small,  lib- 
eral arts  college  in  Seneca  Falls.  He  said : 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  monument  to 
any  man  than  a  coUege  bearing  his  name. 

Today,  like  other  educational  Institu- 
tions across  the  land,  this  college  needs 
money.  That  is  not  unusual.  However, 
unlike  other  coUeges,  it  does  not  have  a 
large  alumni  body  to  form  a  source  of 
income  for  it.  I  think  that  this  Presi- 
dential memorial  is  seeking  an  appro- 
priate source  of  funds.  A  schoolhouse  is 
certainly  as  appropriate  a  memorial  as 
an  opera  house  or  a  monument  of  stone. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Bdr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  who  Just 
spoke  made  a  very  important  point.  This 
is  a  Presidential  memorial  for  the  first 
time  in  the  form  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution. 

And  so,  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
this  vote  is  also  a  test  as  to  whether 
this  body  is  willing  to  see  a  memorial  in 
that  unique  form  survive.  We  had  no 
trouble  at  all  a  year  or  so  ago,  as  I  recall, 
when  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  came  In  with  a  pro- 
posed memorial  for  President  Eisenhow- 
er to  build  a  sports  stadium  down  town 
here.  I  think  that  was  to  cost  $12  or  $15 
million,  and  the  Members  fell  all  over 
each  other  in  the  rush  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon  and  spend  that  kind  of 
money,  even  though  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gkralo  R.  Ford)  and  I 
pointed  out  that  we  already  had  a  Na- 
tional Memorial  to  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of 
this  concern  for  fimds  being  expressed 
at  this  moment  is  really  quite  as  sincere 
as  it  may  appear  to  be.  Let  us  remember 
that  Eisenhower  College  has  been  made 
by  law  the  National  Memoritd  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  under  Public  Law  90- 
563.  We  are  forgetting  that  when  we 
start  talking  about  Kennedy  College  or 
Roosevelt  CoUege.  Congress  made  this 
determination  back  in  1968.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grzin)  who 
has  always  been  interested  in  education, 
had  these  words  to  say  at  the  time : 

Memorials  to  men  who  have  led  great  na- 
tions have  often  been  hewn  of  stone.  This 
legislation  to  provide  Eisenhower  CoUege  in 
New  York  with  the  means  to  build  educa- 
tional facilities  sets  what  I  hope  wlU  be  a 
pattern  for  future  memorials  to  such  men 
living,  useful,  vigorous  elements  of  a  nation 
dedicated  to  educational  excellence  for  aU 
Its  cltlsens. 

So.  this  is  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  the  Kennedy  Center.  They  told  us 
when  the  Kennedy  Center  came  up  here 
looking  for  money  that  it  was  only  going 
to  cost  Congress  $26  million;  and  we 
appropriated  that  sum.  Then,  later  on. 
they  came  back  and  said  they  had  had 
a  slight  ovemm  and  needed  another  $15 
million.  I  can  remember  the  debate  then : 
"Oh,  there  hsis  been  an  overrun."  some 
people  complained.  "You  said  $26  million 
was  all  you  wanted." 

But  we  appropriated  the  extra  money 
anyway  and  Just  the  other  day  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  they  came  back  here  again 
for  $5  million  more  to  correct  some  of  the 
vandalism,  and  we  came  through  with 
that  money,  too. 

I  have  listened  to  these  remarks  about 
how  we  ought  to  go  about  helping  Elsen- 
hower College  some  other  way;  and  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  trying  some 
other  way.  But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
We  are  actually  here  now;  we  are  operat- 
ing on  this  biU.  We  are  not  nowhere  else, 
and  we  do  not  have  infinite  time  at  our 
disposal.  This  bill  came  out  of  the  other 
body  by  a  imanimous  vote,  a  bill  origi- 
nally offered  by  Senator  Javits.  There 
are  those  who  say  now :  "Oh,  I  am  really 
in  favor  of  helping  this  college,  but  let  us 
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go  back  and  do  it  in  some  other  way." 
My  friends,  if  we  go  back  and  try  to  do 
it  some  other  way  it  is  Just  not  going 
to  get  done.  The  money  that  is  being 
made  available  here  for  this  memorial  is 
money  that  is  carrying  out  an  earlier 
commitment  of  Congress.  I  would,  how- 
ever, have  no  objection  to  putting  some 
limit  on  what  could  be  turned  over  to 
Eisenhower  College  under  this  bill.  That 
is  a  good  idea.  I  do  not  think  there 
ought  to  be  any  open-ended  commitment, 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  is  supposed 
to  represent  such  a  commitment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  we  not 
make  a  contribution  of  Federal  fimds  to 
the  Eisenhower  Library  in  Abilene? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
no.  This  is  the  only  memorial  that  has 
been  officially  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  the  only  memoriad  for  which  funds 
have  been  appropriated,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  not  the  Congress  give 
a  special  tax  dispensation  to  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower on  the  income  for  his  book,  "Cru- 
sade to  Europe,"  to  the  tune  of  pretty 
close  to  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  was  done  at  a 
time  when  General  Eisenhower  was  sdive. 
That  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  memo- 
rial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  blood  do  they 
want  to  extract  from  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  far  as  giving  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  some  kind  of  a  tax 
break  on  the  book  he  wrote.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  identical  tax  break 
appUes  to  all  athletes  and  other  people 
who  have  a  high  earning  capacity  for  a 
limited  number  of  years.  This  was  not 
anything  developed  for  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  make 
two  points. 

First,  we  are  talking  about  a  memorial 
for  a  late  President,  and  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  that  would  be  any  worse  as 
a  memorial.  This,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
is  politics  at  its  very  worst. 

We  start  with  a  broken  promise,  com- 
I>ound  that  with  a  crass  political  deal, 
and  throw  in  sibout  as  high-powei^  a 
lobbying  effort  as  we  have  seen  In  recent 
years,  up  to  and  Including  the  placing  of 
Mamie  Eisenhower  in  the  front  row  of 
the  hearings,  for  whatever  pmpose  that 
may  have  had. 

Second,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
preamble  of  the  act.  That  does  not  in- 
dicate discretionary  authority.  If  we 
read  the  exact  words,  it  is  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
How  can  we  call  that  anything  but  man- 
datory? It  would  escape  the  attention  of 
this  particular  Member. 

Rather  thsm  being  a  fitting  memorial 
to  a  late  President.  I  happen  to  believe 


this  is  probably  an  example  of  politics 
at  its  very  wOTst. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Qug). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want 
to  vouch  for  everything  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Oregon  said,  because  I  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  her  sub- 
committee at  the  time  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  sui>committee  in  1968.  All  the 
assurances  that  she  Indicated  were 
made  before  the  subcommittee. 

A  number  of  Members  have  said  that 
this  does  not  take  money  from  taxpay- 
ers, but  that  is  exactly  what  It  is.  This 
$1  per  proof  coin  would  otherwite  go  to 
the  Treasury. 

Simply  because  it  will  go  to  the  Eisen- 
hower College  or  to  the  Raybum  Li- 
brary will  not  increase  the  sale  of  proof 
coins  one  bit,  because  if  a  person  wants 
to  contribute  to  the  college  or  to  the 
library  he  would  not  want  to  contribute 
$10  to  get  $1,  but  he  could  contribute 
directly  to  them. 

Also,  promises  are  being  made  again 
that  they  will  never  come  back  again 
to  Congress,  lliey  do  not  have  to  come 
back  again.  All  they  have  to  do  is  con- 
vince the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
mint  some  more  proof  coins,  and  the 
amount  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  or  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  the  treasury  is  virtually  unlimited. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  a  college  In 
my  district.  Lea  College.  Tlieir  problem 
is  that  they  named  the  college  after  a 
small  city.  If  it  had  been  named  after 
a  President,  the  Congress  could  contrib- 
ute money  to  it.  You  see  this  small  col- 
lege has  even  more  financial  problems 
than  Eisenhower  College. 

We  should  not  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
remsdnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1 3^eld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  point  out  two  things  with  reference 
to  this  bill. 

First,  General  Elsenhower  was  bom  in 
the  Speaker's  district,  in  the  district  I 
now  represent.  The  Raybum  Library  re- 
ceived all  of  the  worldly  goods  the 
Speaker  had,  the  man  who  presided  over 
this  Chamber  for  three  times  as  long  as 
anybody  else  in  history.  He  did  not  ask 
for  anything.  He  did  not  ask  for  Federal 
funds.  He  put  everything  he  had  into  it. 
It  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  library 
going. 

So  the  Eisenhower  College  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  library  to  give 
them  10  percent  of  the  funds.  I  want  to 
talk  about  how  much  this  is  going  to  cost 
the  Government.  Let  me  say  that  for 
every  one  of  those  coins  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment win  make  $9,  and  wil!  give  $1  to 
Elsenhower  College,  and  a  dime  of  that 
dollar  will  go  to  the  library. 

One  cannot  get  a  better  return,  when 
he  is  making  $9  on  everything  they  sell. 
The  more  they  sell  the  more  the  Federal 
Government  will  make. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sur- 


prised that  a  few  Members  would  have 
this  kind  of  apprehension  concerning  a 
bill  that  goes  to  such  a  good  purpose.  It 
may  not  be  the  best  precedent  which 
.  any  of  us  might  want,  and  we  may  want 
to  escape  that.  However,  the  fact  is  that 
the  rule  before  us  is  for  a  very  good 
cause,  and  I  believe  we  would  not  want 
to  lo<A  at  this  in  a  narrow  manner  and 
we  should,  instead,  approve  it  because  it 
serves  to  honor  a  very  fine  person. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  wish  to  say  one  other  thing :  The  only 
place  where  a  graduate  student  may  go 
to  find  all  of  the  reports  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Continental  Congress,  other 
than  the  Library  of  Congress,  is  the  Ray- 
bum Library.  This  will  ke3p  it  open. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  go  along, 
and  I  hope  they  sell  a  lot  of  coins. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  consimie 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
nearly  11  years  since  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  became  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, there  have  been  very  few  occa- 
sions when  I  did  not  follow  his  leader- 
ship on  legislation  acted  on  in  that 
committee.  I  have  Joined  him  in  many 
battles  in  behalf  of  the  public  interest, 
and  often  we  have  stood  together,  in 
some  seemingly  hopeless  causes,  only  to 
win  out  in  the  end.  So,  it  is  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  voice  objection  now,  to 
a  bill  which  I  know  Is  very,  very  close  to 
my  chairman's  heart. 

But  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  such  leglsla- 
ti(Hi  in  the  Banking  smd  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  cannot  support  S.  1264.  Simply 
stated,  my  reasons  are  these: 

First.  It  sets  a  precedent,  in  the  diver- 
sion of  coinage  funds,  that  can  only  lead 
to  further  raids  on  the  half  billion  dol- 
lars of  annual  seigniorage  profits.  tTOca. 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
coins.  If  we  do  this  for  one  college  named 
after  a  President  whose  likeness  appears 
on  a  coin,  we  have  no  reason  not  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  any  other  college 
established  as  a  memorial  to  a  President 
honored  on  a  coin.  We  have  never  before 
earmarked  coinage  receipts  for  amy  spe- 
cific purpose.  As  I  state  in  my  separate 
views  in  the  committee  report,  coinage 
receipts  are  not  found  money — they  are 
an  important  source  of  revenues  for  the 
general  fund.  This  bill  malces  a  kind  of 
section  32  out  of  coinage  receipts,  to  be 
tapped  first  for  Eisenhower  CoUege  and 
subsequently  for  whatever  good  or  emo- 
tional or  popular  caOse  which  comes 
alcmg. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee will  be  pressured  and  eventually 
forced  to  supersede  the  other  legislative 
committees  on  any  proposal  which  uses 
this  back-door  method  of  financing.  If 
Eisenhower  College  can  qualify  for  $6 
million,  or  $10  milUon,  or  $14  million,  or 
$20  million,  or  even  $100  million — since 
there  is  no  limit  in  this  bill  as  to  how 
much  It  could  eventually  receive — why 
not  other  colleges? 

Second.  Eisenhower  College  was  es- 
tablished as  a  living  memorial  to  the 
late   President   in    1968   by  legislation 
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which  originated  In  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  A  top  amount  of  $5 
million  was  authorized,  and  this  amount 
had  to  be  matched  by  private  contribu- 
tions. The  Federal  fimds  could  be  used, 
under  the  1968  act,  only  for  construc- 
tion. This  bill  supersedes  the  original  act 
establishing  the  college  as  a  memorial, 
and  provides  for  an  open-ended  ap- 
propriation authorization  to  be  used  for 
any  purpose  the  college  wishes  to  use  it 
for. 

Approximately  one-half  of  all  of  the 
money  the  college  hopes  and  expects  to 
receive  from  this  legislation  is  tenta- 
tively earmarked  for  student  aid — as  an 
endowment  fund  of  nearly  $9  million. 
This  is  a  purpose  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  specified  in  1968  that  the 
memorial  fimds  should  not  be  used  for, 
because  Eisenhower  College  is  eligible 
for  all  of  the  Federal  student  aid  as- 
sistance available  to  all  other  colleges. 
Why  give  to  750  students — the  present 
enrollment — or  to  a  maximimi  of  1,500 — 
the  planned  total  enrollment — Federal 
student  aid  funds  as  a  memorial  to  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower?  Any  such  funds  given 
to  the  college  as  a  memorial  should  be 
used  as  the  Congress  Intended  in  1968 — 
for  construction  of  facilities  only. 

Third.  If  we  want  to  aid  this  college 
further,  and  also  aid  Raybum  Library 
as  would  be  done  Indirectly  by  this  bill, 
then  we  should  amend  Public  Law 
90-563,  which  established  the  college  as 
a  living  memorial,  to  increase  the 
amoimt  of  $5,000,000  authorized  in  1968. 
I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H  Jl.  9065,  to  do 
just  that.  It  would  Increase  by  50  per- 
cent the  amount  authorized  for  the  col- 
lege in  1968,  reflecting  the  50-percent 
increase  since  then  in  the  costs  of  con- 
structing educational  facilities.  H.R. 
9065  also  would  authorize  the  college  to 
share  10  percent  of  that  increase  with 
Raybum  Library  for  the  cooperative 
educational  activities  the  two  Institu- 
tions have  recently  contracted  to  provide 
Jointly  out  of  any  additional  special 
funds  received  by  the  college  from  the 
Congress  from  coinage  receipts. 

Fourth:  My  last  point  Is  this:  The  proof 
dollars  which  bear  President  Elsen- 
hower's likeness  are  pm-chased  primarily 
by  coin  collectors,  who  have  been  willing 
to  pay  10  times  the  face  vsdue  of  this 
coin  for  a  collector  item.  Under  other 
legislation  now  pending  before  the 
House,  HJl.  8789,  all  proof  dollars 
minted  for  Issuance  beginning  July  4, 
1975,  will  bear  special  bicentennial  de- 
signs on  their  reverse  side  with  President 
Eisenhower  on  the  obverse.  The  coin  col- 
lectors, and  other  citizens  purchasing 
proof  dollars  for  their  bicentennial  de- 
signs, would  be  required  under  S.  1264 
to  contribute  $1  to  one  particular  col- 
lege. This  is  unfair.  I  assume  they  will 
not  be  able  to  claim  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion for  this  $1  contribution  on  their  in- 
come tax. 

Despite  its  lofty  objectives  to  memo- 
rialize President  Eisenhower  and  Speaker 
Raybum,  this  bill  would  carry  out  legis- 
lative and  fiscal  policies  which  President 
Eisenhower  and  Speaker  Raybum  would 
imdoubtedly  have  considered  wrong. 
The  bill  should  be  rejected,  and  new 


legislation  brought  before  us  to  amend 
the  1968  act  to  give  the  college  and  the 
library  as  much  money  as  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  House — Educa- 
tion and  Labor — believes  Is  justified  for 
educational  purposes  as  fitting  memo- 
rials to  two  outstanding  Americans. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Walsh)  . 

Mr.  WAU3H.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  try  to  clear  up  a  few  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  here  today. 

Elsenhower  College  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district.  Founded  only  5 
years  ago  it  has  been  voted  to  member- 
ship in  a  15  college  and  university  con- 
sortium, an  indication  of  the  recognition 
It  has  already  won  from  some  century 
old  institutions  of  learning. 

The  college  will  never  be  large.  It  was 
never  intended  to  be.  Eventually  it  will 
serve  about  1,500  students.  At  present 
there  are  800  students.  Interestingly 
enough  48  percent  of  the  student  body 
receives  some  type  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

There  is  no  other  memorial  in  honor 
of  Dwight  Eisenhower.  By  approving  this 
legislation  the  House  can  Join  with  the 
Senate  and  pay  enduring  honor  to  his 
memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  is  that  this  coUege  did  not  come 
down  here  and  Invent  this  idea.  Actual^r 
the  Idea  for  the  memorial  originated  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Syracxise  Post  Stand- 
ard. They  indicated  in  that  editorial  that 
this  would  be  "a  memorial  gesture  of 
lasting  magnitude." 

As  you  cast  your  vote  here  today,  I  ask 
you  not  only  to  remember  that  he  was 
one  of  our  finest  Presidents  but  also  the 
great  leader  who  commanded  the  armies 
of  the  free  world  when  we  successfully 
crushed  the  hideous  forces  of  fascism 
andnazism. 

I  caimot  think  of  a  more  fitting  me- 
morial to  a  great  leader  than  one  that 
will  help  ehd  the  ignorance  and  prejudice 
which  he  so  successfully  fought  against. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  meaningful 
statement,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cedirbkrg)  . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  real  reluctance  that  I  must  take  a 
position  in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

I  served  with  President  Eisenhower.  He 
was  the  first  President  I  served  with. 
I  came  to  Congress  when  he  was 
Inaugurated. 

I  served  under  the  speakership  of  the 
Speaker  Raybum,  who  was  a  great  man. 
Any  Member  who  ever  served  with  him 
could  not  deny  that.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  leaders  we  have  had  here  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  would  set  a 
very  serious  precedent  by  taking  action 
today  on  this  legislation,  and  I  just  want 


the  record  to  be  very  clear,  as  I  voice  my 
opposition,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
President  Eisenhower,  great  man  that  he 
was.  or  with  Speaker  Raybum. 

That  is  not  the  point  here  at  all.  The 
point  is  I  believe  as  we  go  down  this  road 
of  precedents  we  will  live  to  regret  it  at 
some  ix)int  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  WnxiAMS) . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

A  lot  of  talk  has  been  going  on  here 
today  about  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  spending.  Actually,  the  Eisenhower 
proof  dollar  is  not  worth  a  dollar  and  it 
is  being  sold  for  $10  purely  because  of 
the  use  of  President  Eisenhower's  name. 

We  have  sold  6,932,000  of  these  dollars 
to  date,  which  means  this  sum  of  money 
will  go  for  the  purposes  already  de- 
scribed to  you. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  money  was 
spent  on  the  Jefferson  Memorial  when 
It  started  to  settle  approximately  4  years 
ago  and  the  entire  front  was  blocked  off. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  money  was 
spent  on  repair  and  maintenance  of 
monuments  that  we  have  in  commemo- 
ration of  past  great  Presidents,  but  I  do 
know  how  much  money  is  Involved  here 
for  an  excellent  purpose,  earned  through 
the  use  of  President  Eisenhower's  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

HJt.  S7TT 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the 
debate  on  this  rule  the  gentlonan  from 
Nebraska  referred  to  the  very  Important 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  yester- 
day on  HJl.  5777.  This  bill  carried  two 
very  Important  Senate  smiendments. 

One  of  than  would  have  lifted  the 
freeze  on  beef,  and  the  other  woold  hat* 
forced  the  President  to  Invoke  manda- 
tory petroleum  allocatlooa. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  that 
I  was  one  of  those  who  supported  the  bill 
with  the  amendments. 

On  a  very  crucial  vote  on  the  question 
of  deferring  action  on  this  bill  the  vote 
was  9  to  6  to  defer  action.  I  think  Mem- 
bers supporting  this  action  will  have  to 
explain  the  same  when  they  go  back  to 
the  housewives  out  of  beef  and  to  their 
husbands  who  may  be  having  difficulty 
bu3^g  gasoline. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Georgia     (Mr.    Snc- 

PHENS)  . 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?    

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
you  are  ready  to  vote  on  this  rule,  and  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  we  vote. 

Let  me  point  out  one  thing  that  hsis 
not  been  pointed  out  to  the  House  in  all 
the  arguments  that  have  been  made  one 
way  or  the  other. 

When  the  House  authorizes  a  coin  like 
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the  Eisenhower  silver  dollar,  the  House 
la  ia\mchlng  a  private  enterprise,  profit- 
making  venture.  The  money  derived  from 
that  is  not  derived  other  than  through 
the  profit-making  system. 

We  are  not  in  this  instance  using  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  the  soise  of  it  being 
a  general  tax  that  anybody  has  to  pay. 
Nobody  has  to  buy  an  Elsenhower  silver 
dollar.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
consideration. 

When  you  talk  about  making  direct 
appn>priati(His,  which  some  of  you  have 
said  you  favor,  for  something  of  this 
kind,  I  would  object  to  making  a  direct 
appropriation  for  the  college  out  of  gen- 
eral taxpayers'  funds. 

I  would  make  that  objection  because  It 
is  on  the  same  foundation  that  we  do  not 
allow  a  corporation  to  pay  a  political 
campaign  contribution,  because  there 
may  be  people  In  the  corporate  structiu* 
and  stockholders  who  would  not  have 
their  money  spent  in  that  fashion.  But 
this  money  Is  spent  by  the  individual  of 
his  own  choice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  $6^  million  for  the  retroactive 
payments  to  the  college? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  $6^  miUion 
Is  from  people  who  bought  these  $10 
silver  dollars. 

B«r.  GROSS.  That  $6^2  million  will 
have  to  be  appropriated  right  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
support  of  the  bill.  Let  us  remember  one 
thing,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  talking 
about:  a  memorial  to  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Sam  Raybum,  and  let  us  for- 
get about  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  rule  so  as  to  permit  this  bill 
to  be  discussed  and  amend  on  the  floor. 
There  are  two  amendments  which  I  will 
offer  or  support  if  offered  by  others,  and 
If  either  Is  rejected,  I  will  not  vote  for 
the  bill  on  final  passage.  The  first  amend- 
ment would  strike  from  the  bill  any  retro- 
active provision.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
require  the  Treasury  to  turn  over  to  the 
Eisenhower  College  $6.5  million  as  a  re- 
sult of  coins  heretofore  sold.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  would  limit  the  amount 
to  be  received  as  a  result  of  any  such 
sales  in  the  future  to  a  msuclmum  of  $5 
million  representing  the  amount  of  the 
original  grant  to  the  college  made  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  desire  to  provide  for 
moneys  for  the  Elsenhower  Memorial  just 
as  I  voted  for  moneys  for  the  Kennedy 
Memorial.  But  I  will  not  vote  for  the  bill 
in  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1264 
to  aid  Elsenhower  College  and  the  Ray- 
bum Library  has  my  complete  support. 
We  need  more  legislation  of  this  nature 
to  assist  our  colleges  In  training  the 
youth  of  America  for  the  leadership  roles 
that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  In  our 
democracy  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  money  which  will 


be  awarded  to  Eisenhower  College  under 
S.  1264  is  Intended  to  assist  needy  stu- 
dents from  all  over  this  country  to  at- 
tend an  institution  of  higher  learning 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  service  to  the 
American  people  as  exemplified  by  the 
life  and  the  Ideals  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. And  these  students  in  tiun  will  be 
able  to  spend  part  of  their  academic 
careers  in  study  at  the  Raybum  Library 
where  they  will  have  access  to  the  offi- 
cial papers  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  to 
have  served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  legis- 
lation I  am  not  the  least  bit  fearful  that 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  will  create 
any  problem  for  that  subcommittee  in 
the  future.  A  precedent  Is  not  being  es- 
tablished by  this  legislation  as  long  as  the 
Members  of  Congress  now  and  in  the 
future  examme  every  bill  on  its  own 
merits. 

There  are  few  bills  that  could  come 
before  the  House  which  have  more  social 
merit  than  S.  1264.  We  are  helping  the 
youth  of  America  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  functions  of  government 
and  the  need  for  honesty  in  government. 
Speaker  Raybum  and  President  Elsen- 
hower were  men  of  integrity.  Their  In- 
tegrity matched  their  abilities.  The  bill 
should  be  pttssed. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1264,  which  makes  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Elsen- 
hower proof  silver  dollars  available  to 
Eisenhower  College. 

This  bill  will  make  Eisenhower  College 
a  living  memorial  to  the  late  President 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower.  The  college  is 
not  merely  named  after  him.  but  was 
named  at  its  creation  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  being  honored.  It  is  clear 
that  President  Elsenhower  wanted  this 
college  to  exist  and  to  prosper  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  name,  he  gave  It  funds  and 
friends  and  an  indelible  character. 

It  gave  the  general  great  pleasure  as 
he  saw  it  develop  and  grow  and  as  he 
realized  his  name  would  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  aspiring  youth.  At  the  dedi- 
cation, Eisenhower  said: 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  monument  to  any 
man  than  a  college  bearing  his  name;  an 
Institution  which  will  be  a  vital,  vigorous 
champion  of  freedom  through  proper  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  biU  should 
be  passed,  as  It  provides  far  more  than 
just  construction  of  a  marble  statute  or 
a  building  In  memory  of  a  great  Presi- 
dent. Elsenhower  College  is  a  Uvlng. 
growing,  thriving  and  vital  memorial! 
Again,  to  quote  Elsenhower  at  the 
dedication — 

.  .  .  Let's  have  the  finest  faculty,  let's  bring 
in  the  knowledgeable  lecturers,  but  let's  do  it 
in  an  atmosphere  and  an  environment  where 
the  student's  standards  of  respect  for  law, 
his  moral  standards,  his  willingness  for  ac- 
commodation with  hl8  fellow  stude»t8  will 
be  expanded  and  strengthened. 

What  better  living  memorial  could  the 
Nation  have  than  students  who  graduate 
from  Elsenhower  (Allege  holding  these 
high  morals  and  ideals  as  expressed  by  a 


totally  unique  man  who  was  a  soldier, 
a  statesman,  and  an  academician. 

The  other  body  has  already  passed  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  similarly  favorable  action 
here. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  S.  1264  for  reasons  very  elo- 
quently set  forth  in  the  dissenting  views 
filed  by  the  gentlelady  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan),  and  stated  during  the 
debate  on  this  resolution  by  a  number 
of  speakers. 

However,  I  shall  vote  for  Hoiise  Reso- 
lution 518  because  it  Is  a  normal,  "open" 
rule  providing  for  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate and,  thereafter,  opportunity  to 
amend  the  bill. 

I  realize  that  the  Members  are  anxious 
to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  day  so 
that  they  may  leave  for  the  Augiist  re- 
cess. But  to  me  that  Is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  choking  off  further  debate 
and  the  possibility  of  amendment. 

CENTRAL     LXAVK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  House  Resolution  518. 

the  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECOROKD  VOTE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  183,  noes  230, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 


{Roll  No.  430 

J 

AYES-^183 

Addabbo 

Collins,  Tex. 

Oude 

Anderson,  ni. 

Conable 

Ounter 

Annunzlo 

Conlan 

Haley 

Archer 

Connan 

Hanley 

Arends 

Coughlln 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Bafalls 

Daniel,  Dan 

Harvey 

Barrett 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hastings 

Bennett 

de  la  Oarza 

H«bert 

Blester 

Delaney 

Bingham 

DeUenback 

Heinz 

Blackburn 

Denholm  - 

HUlls 

Boggs 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Boiling 

Dorn 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Brasco 

Dulskl 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bray 

Duncan 

Jones.  Okla. 

Brooks 

du  Pont 

Jordan 

Broomfleld 

Eckhardt 

Kazen 

Brotzman 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kemp 

Brown,  Calif. 

Erienborn 

King 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Escb 

Koch 

Buchanan 

Eshleman 

KuykendaU  - 

Burgener 

Plndley 

Latu 

Flood 

Lent 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Plynt     •• 

Long.  La. 

Byron 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McClory 

Carter 

Fraser 

McColllster 

Casey,  Tex. 

Prenzel 

McEwen 

Clausen, 

Oettys 

McFall 

DonH. 

Glnn 

McKlnney 

cnawson,  Del 

Gonzalez^ 

McSpadden 

Cleveland 

Ooodllng 

Madlgan 

Cohen 

Orasso 

Mahon 

Collier 

Oubser 

MaUUard 
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Xallary 

Marazltl 

Matblas.  Calif. 

MatbU.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mllford 

ICnstaall.  Ohio 

ICltcbell,  Md. 

Mltctaell.  N.Y. 

BCzell 

Moakley 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Murpby.  N.Y. 

Ifyen 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O  Nelll 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broybill,  Va. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  PI  a. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Cederbcrg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
D«vl8,  Wis. 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Devlne 
DlngpU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Orlnan 

Edwards,  Calif. 
KUberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flowers 
Foley 
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Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Prltcbard 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Reld 

Retiss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sebellus 

Sbrlver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

NOES— 230 

Ford, 

WUliam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frelingbuysen 
Prey 

Proehlich 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Oold  water 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orifflths 
Oross 
Orover 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

sctamidt 
Hanraban 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 
Heistoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn.   . 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keating 
Ketcbum 
Kluczynski 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKay 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
BSeecis 
Melcher 
MetckUe 


Stanton, 
J.  WUllam 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornton 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Oa. 

Young,  m. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 


Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moss 

Murphy,  Bl. 
Natcher 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patten 
Pettis 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Oermaln 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Savior 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sikes 
Skubltz 
Slack 
Snyder 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Arts. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teftgue.  Calif. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 


Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 


Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 


Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young,  S.C. 

Zlon 


NOT  VOnNO— 20 


Brown,  Blicb.      Hanna 


Smith.  Iowa 


Cotter  Hansen,  Wash.  Stuckey 

Dlggs  Jarman  Symington 

Brlns,  Tenn.  Landgrebe  Wiggins 

Fisher  MUls.  Ark.  Wyman 

Gialmo  O'Brien  Zwach 

Gray  Rooney,  N.Y. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Rooney   of   New  York   for,   with   Mr. 
Landgrebe  stgalnst. 
Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 
Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Cotter  against. 
Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  afiralnst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  ErlnB  of  Tenneoe^e  with  Mr.  Smltii  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waahlnerton  with  Mr. 
Wiggins. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.   Symington   with   Mr.  Wyman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


END  TO  BOMBING  IN  CAMBODIA- 
LETTER  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

The  Whttk  Hotise, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  Augtist  3, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Alaxst, 

Speaker  of  the   House   of  ttepreaentatlves, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Speakxr:  By  legislative  action  the 
Congress  has  required  an  end  to  American 
bombing  tn  Cambodia  on  Augrust  15th.  The 
wording  of  the  Cambodian  rider  Is  unmistak- 
able; Its  Intent  is  clear.  The  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed Its  will  In  the  form  of  law  and  the 
Administration  will  obey  that  law. 

I  cannot  do  so,  however,  without  stating 
my  grave  personal  reservations  concerning 
the  dangerous  potential  consequences  of  this 
measure.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  if  I  did  not  warn  of 
the  hazards  that  lie  in  the  path  chosen  by 
Congress. 

Since  entering  office  In  January  of  1969,  I 
have  worked  ceaselessly  to  secure  an  honcur- 
able  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  Thanks  to  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and  the 
gallantry  of  our  fighting  men  and  allies,  a 
ceasefire  agreement  In  Vietnam  and  a  politi- 
cal settlement  in  Laos  have  already  been 
achieved.  The  attainment  of  a  settlement  in 
Cambodia  has  been  the  unremitting  effort  of 
this  Administration,  and  we  have  bad  every 
confidence  of  being  able  to  achieve  that  gocU. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Congressional  act, 
the  Incentive  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In 
Cambodia  has  been  undermined,  and  Augtist 
16  wUl  accelerate  this  process. 

This  abandozmient  of  a  friend  will  have  a 
profound  Impact  in  other  countries,  such  as 
Thailand,  which  have  relied  on  the  con- 
stancy and  determination  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  want  the  Congress  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  its  action.  For 
my  part,  I  assure  America's  allies  that  this 
Administration  will  do  everything  permitted 
by  Congressional  action  to  achieve  a  lasting 


peace  In  Indochina.  In  particular,  I  want  the 
brave  and  beleagured  Cambodian  people  to 
know  that  the  end  to  the  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia does  not  signal  an  abdication  of 
America's  determination  to  work  for  a  lasting 
peace  In  Indochina.  We  will  c<»itlnue  to  pro- 
vide all  possible  support  permitted  under  the 
law.  We  will  continue  to  work  for  a  dtirable 
peace  with  all  the  legal  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  draw  the  erroneous  conclusion  from 
this  Congressional  action  that  they  are  free 
to  launch  a  mUitary  offensive  In  other  areas 
In  Indochina.  North  Vietnam  would  be  mak- 
ing a  very  dangerous  error  If  it  mistook  the 
cessation  of  bombing  in  Camt>odla  for  an 
Invitation  to  fresh  aggression  or  further  vio- 
lations of  the  Paris  Agreements.  The  Ameri- 
can people  would  respond  to  such  aggression 
with  appn^rlate  action. 

I  have  sent  an  identical  letter  to  the  hU- 
Jorlty  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

RiTHsai)  Nxxow. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  EI- 
SENHOWER COLLEGE  AND  RAY- 
BURN  LIBRARY 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ia  view 
of  the  f aot  that  the  nile  was  voted  down 
on  the  previous  bill,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  Members  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  help  the  Elsenhower  College  and  the 
Ray  bum  Library,  I  have  introduced,  on 
June  28,  1973,  H.R.  9065,  which  author- 
izes funds  to  the  college  and  to  the 
library  through  the  regular  congressional 
procedure. 

This  bill  is  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  I  am  certain 
it  will  have  great  Interest  if  it  is  given 
consideration. 


APOLOGY  TO  OUR  FELLOW  AMERI- 
CANS OP  JAPANESE  ANCESTRY  IS 
DEMANDED 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  put  into  words,  the  great  sense 
of  outrage  that  I  feel  concerning  the  re- 
cent public  display  of  bigotry  by  John  J. 
Wilson  during  the  course  of  the  Water- 
gate hearings. 

Wilson's  racial  comment  Is  tm  outrage 
and  an  affront  to  all  decent  people.  Its 
derogatory  implications  would  be  shame- 
ful in  any  ussige,  but  seem  even  more 
contemptible  when  aimed  at  a  distin- 
guished U.S.  Senator  and  a  decorated 
hero  of  World  War  n. 

John  Wilson  owes  Senator  iMoxm  an 
apology  but  more  paramount,  he  owes 
the  American  people  in  general — and 
all  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry,  in 
particular — an  apology. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  502, 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
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call  up  House  Resolution  517  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  617 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  au- 
thOTize  appn^riations  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  In  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  aU  points  of  order  against  said 
conference  report  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  Is  recognized  for  one 
hour. 

BCr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resblutlon  517 
provides  that  it  shsOl  be  in  order  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  S.  502,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  tiUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 
House  Resolution  517  also  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  are  waived.  There  were  at  least 
38  waivers  of  points  of  order  necessary 
to  bring  the  ^xiference  report  up  suc- 
cessfully. 

S.  502  provides  the  following  alloca- 
tions for  the  Interstate  Highway  System: 
$2.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $3  hOhoa 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  and 
$3.25  blUlon  annually  for  1977  through 
1979. 

The  bill  also  provides  authority  for 
$3  blllian  in  ccmtract  authority  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  capital  investment  to  mass 
transit  facilities  to  be  financed  from  the 
Federal  Government's  general  revenues. 

S.  502  provides  for  aid  to  nonlnter- 
state  Federal  highways  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  The  aid  Is  allocated  for  both 
primary  and  secondary  highways,  and 
the  appropriated  funds  will  be  drawn 
from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  517  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  S.  502. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso- 
lution 517,  provides  for  the  consideration 
of  8.  502,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973  conference  report.  The  rule 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report.  This  waiver  was  need- 
ed because  In  testimony  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  it  was  stated  that  there  are 
38  possible  points  of  order  that  could 
be  raised  against  the  report.  Tlie  possible 
points  of  order  are  as  follows: 

Sections  in  conference  report  (H.  Rept. 
93-410)  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
which  are  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  the  conferees  either  exceeded 
the  scope  of  their  authority  or  that  new  ma- 
terial was  added. 

Section  103:  Authorization  for  the  Inter- 
state System 

Final  conference  figures  above  that  in 
either  bill. 

Section  104:  General  Highway  Authoriza- 
tions 

Final  conference  figures  below  that  In  ei- 
ther bUl. 

Section  106:  Definitions 


Definition  of  "urban  area"  expanded  be- 
yond either  blU. 

Section  109:  Federal-Aid  Urban  System 

New  matter  added.  Designation  by  lilgh- 
way  departments. 

Section  110:  Removal  of  Designated  Seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  System 

Complete  new  subsection  (h)  added  which 
allows  an  Incorporated  city  to  share  the  non- 
Federal  costs  that  is  needed  to  construct  a 
segment  of  an  Interstate  System  whoUy 
within  its  boundaries. 

Section  ill:  Apportionment 

New  matter  added.  Subsection  (b)  which 
authorizes  that  no  state  can  receive  less 
apportionment  for  the  primary  system  than 
it  received  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1973. 

Section  121 :  PubUc  Transportation 

New  matter  added — subsection  (k)  which 
in  essence  says  that  no  project  shall  be  ap- 
proved for  the  purchase  of  buses,  passen- 
ger cars  or  rolling  stock  In  any  fiscal  year 
where  urban  transportation  funding  or  simi- 
lar as8\ired  funding  has  been  enacted  to  pro- 
vide such  funding  for  highway  and  public 
transportation. 

Section  136:  Special  Urban  High  Density 
Traffic  Program 

The  scope  of  the  authorization  for  the  use 
of  this  program  has  been  broadened  beyond 
that  which  appears  In  either  bill. 

Section  126:  Priority  Primary  Routes 

The  limitation  of  10,000  mUes  contained  In 
the  House  biU  has  been  removed  and  there 
Is  no  top  limit. 

Section  129:  Great  River  Road 

The  Federal  share  has  been  changed  tran 
the  original  House  version  and  higher  fig- 
ures have  been  added  for  the  last  two  years. 

Section  133:  Study  of  Toll  Bridge  Author- 
ity 

New  matter  has  been  added  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  with  the  addition  of 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1906. 

Section  134:  National  Scenic  Highway 
System  Study 

The  scope  of  this  study  has  been  Increased 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Section  140:  Metro  AccesHbility  to  the 
Handicapped 

Both  bodies  had  100%  Federal  funding  for 
this  program.  This  has  been  reduced  to  80% 
Federal  funding. 

Section  145:  DoTiations 

New  matter  has  been  added  to  this  sec- 
tion by  the  addition  of  the  words  "political 
subdivision." 

Section  146:  High  Speed  Transportation 
Demonstration 

The  addition  of  a  study  to  this  demonstra- 
tion program  Is  new  material. 

Section  147:  Rural  Highway  Public  Trans- 
portation Demonstration  Program 

Extended  for  one  year  beyond  that  con- 
tained in  Senate  bUI. 

Section  148:  Federal-Aid  Systems  Realign- 
ment 

Extended  beyond  the  time  period  con- 
tained in  either  bill. 

Section  149:  Toll  Road  Reimbursement 
Program 

New  subsection  (c)  added  which  was  not 
in  the  matter  before  the  conferees. 

Section  150:  Parkways 

New  subsection  (b)  added. 

Section  163:  Increased  Federal  Share — Ef- 
fective Date 

Retroactivity  with  respect  to  prior  obliga- 
tions. 

Section  ISS :  Highway  Litter  Study 

Expanded  to  Include  all  systems. 

Section  166:  Bridge  Approach  Standards 

New  matter  added. 

Section  167:  Allocation  of  Urban  System 
Funds 

New  matter  added. 

Section  168:  Franoonia  Notch,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


New  matter  addad. 

Section  161:  Highland  Scenic  Highv>ay 

New  matter  added. 

Section  163:  Demonstration  Project — Rail- 
road Highway  Crossings 

Authorizations  are  general  for  all  projects 
instead  of  specific  as  provided  In  matter  In 
conferenoe. 

Section  164:  Ftnanoial  Assistance  Agree- 
ments 

New  matter. 

Section  166:  Bus  and  Other  Project  Stand- 
ards 

New  matter. 

TTTLE     XZ 

Section  203:  Rail-Highway  Crossings 

Authorization  for  funding  is  reduced  and 
revised. 

Section  204:  Bridge  Reconstruction  and 
Replacement 

Authorization  for  funding  \b  reduced  and 
revised. 

Section  306:  Pavement  Marking  Demon- 
stration Program 

Authorization  for  funding  Is  reduced  and 
revised. 

Section  308:  Drug  Use  and  Driver  Behavior 
Highway  Safety  Research 

Authorization  for  funding  is  reduced  and 
revised. 

Section  309.  Projects  for  High-Hazard  Vo- 
cations 

Authorizations  are  reduced  and  revised. 

Section  210.  Program,  for  the  Elimination 
of  Roadside  Obstacles 

Authorizations  are  reduced  and  revised. 

Section  214.  Pedestrian  and  Bicycle  Safety 
Study 

Expanded  to  Include  bicycles. 

Section  230:  Federal-Aid  Safer  Roads  Dem- 
onstration Program 

All  new  material. 

Section  231 :  Bicycle  Safety 

AU  new  material. 

TTTtM  Tf 

Section  402:  Conforming  Adjustments 
New  provision. 

The  report  contains  funding  authority 
for  continued  constniotlaai  of^the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  with  allocations 
from  the  highway  trust  fund;  $2.6  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  $3.0  billion  for  each 
of  fiscal  1975  and  1976,  and  $3.25  biUlon 
annually  for  1977  and  1979,  of  which  $12 
billion  Is  authorized  in  existing  law. 
There  is  also  $3.0  billion  in  contract 
authority  for  Federal  grants  for  capital 
investment  in  mass  transit  facilities  to 
be  financed  from  the  Federal  Ciovem- 
ment's  general  revenues. 

The  deadline  for  States  to  schedule  the 
construction  of  their  remaining  inter- 
state segments  1§  extended  in  the  confer- 
ence report  from  July  1,  1973,  to  July  1, 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  in  order  that  the  House  may 
begin  debate  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  502) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  tiUe  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
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of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  27. 
1973.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  would  simply  like  to  explain  that  this 
is  the  conference  committee  report  on 
the  highway  bill.  It  has  been  hammered 
out  on  the  anvils  of  mutual  compromise 
with  the  other  body. 

The  bill  contains  the  authorizations 
for  the  next  3  years  for  various  highway 
construction  progams,  $3  billion  for  mass 
transit  capital  grants  on  an  80-20 
matching  formula,  and  an  innovative 
new  title  on  the  subject  of  highway 
safety. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  as  it  now 
emerges  in  the  form  of  this  conference 
committee  report  is  a  good  bill,  a  soimd 
bill,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  bill  that 
could -have  been  achieved  under  the  clr- 
cimistances.  It  is  a  true  compromise. 

We  encountered  in  the  conference 
committee  strong  feelings  on  the  part 
of  our  conferees  representing  the  Senate. 
Yet  they  were  conciliatory  and  harmo- 
nious, in  many  instances  3^elding  to  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
possible to  say  that  either  House  pre- 
dominated more  than  the  other. 

The  bill  addresses  the  problems  of  the 
States  and  the  cities  for  highways,  for 
mass  transportation  facilities,  and  for 
highway  safety.  It  is  structured  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  the  States  cmd  cities 
of  our  Nation  to  look  ahead  and  make 
intelligent  plans  for  addressing  the 
urgent  transportation  problems  of  the 
next  3  years. 

So  I  earnestly  lu-ge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  in  giving  this  conference 
committee  report  a  resoimding  vote  of 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
hearty  support  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  S.  502,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973. 

The  Members  who  represented  this 
body  in  conference — headed  by  their  dis- 
tinguished chalmum,  Jim  Wright  of 
Texas,  have  labored  for  many  long,  te- 
dious and  almost  continuously  frustrat- 
ing months  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, to  achieve  a  reall5tic  resolu- 
tion, The  other  conferees  are — "Hb. 
Rlucztnski,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Oliio,  Mr. 
Harsha,  of  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Don  Clausen  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Sntdxr,  of  Kentucky. 

At  this  point.  I  think  it  is  not  only 
proper,  but  Justifiable,  to  extend  a  truly 


earned  and  most  earnest  commendation 
to  the  House  conferees.  Mr.  Wright,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  intracacies  of  this  enormous 
piece  of  legislation,  demonstrated  out- 
standing skill  in  finally  bresiklng  througti 
wiiat — for  weeks  on  end — appeared  to  be 
a  hopeless  impasse,  and,  in  the  finest 
sense  of  legislative  skill,  and  delegation 
leadership,  made  possible  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  resulted  in  a  realistic  resolu- 
tion of  the  many  issues  involved  in  this 
bill. 

In  so  commending  and  congratulating 
Mr.  Wright,  I  also  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  to  all  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for 
the  extraordinary  achievement  in  terms 
of  time  and  a  truly  concerned  and  deeply 
thoughtful  effort  to  siostaln  the  House 
position,  yet  make — in  a  prudent  man- 
ner— the  necessary  accommodations, 
that  had  to  be  made,  to  reconcile  the 
legitimate,  although  divergent,  points  of 
view  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

The  spending  authorized  for  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  systems  in  this  con- 
ference agreement  is  less  than  the  House 
proposed;  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  our  real  highway  and 
mass  transit  needs.  But  it  represents  the 
best  achievable  compromise  between  the 
President's  minimal  proposals  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  House. 

Despite  the  fiscal  restraints  imposed  on 
our  transportation  program,  this  agree- 
ment embodies  a  great  many  sound  pro- 
visions that  amply  Justify  its  approval, 
notably  in  the  area  of  highway  safety. 

Your  conferees  upheld  the  House  on 
the  need  for  a  massive  national  effort 
to  cut  down  the  needless  toll  of  death 
and  injury  on  our  highways,  to  elimi- 
nate dangerous  grade  crossings,  rebuild 
and  repair  unsafe  highway  bridges,  re- 
move hazardous  rosuiside  obstacles,  and 
provide  Improved  pavement  marking  for 
the  protection  of  both  drivers  and  pe- 
destrians. 

This  conference  agreement  retains  the 
House  provision  for  improvement  of 
priority  primary  roads  coimecting  to  the 
Interstate  System.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  provisions  of  the  1973 
highway  legislation,  because  it  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  a  problem  that  con- 
fronts both  urban  and  rural  areas — the 
deterioration  of  heavily  traveled  primary 
roads  which  have  suffered  from  neglect 
during  the  16  years  In  which  our  atten- 
tion and  our  fimds  have  been  concen- 
trated on  the  Interstate  System. 

The  concept  of  setting  aside  a  separate 
category  of  money  under  the  title  of 
"Priority  Primary"  has  its  genesis  In 
three  main  principles.  First,  the  em- 
phasis on  construction  of  the  Interstate 
System  has  produced  an  obvious  de- 
crease in  the  funds  available  for  our 
primary  roads  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Second,  the  lack  of  adequate 
access  roads  to  the  Interstate  System 
has,  in  some  cases,  made  it  difficult  to 
use  the  Interstate  System  to  Its  full  po- 
tential, or  has  created  traffic  bottlenecks 
approaching  parts  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem; and  third,  it  has  been  foimd  that 


an  intermediate  system  of  roads  supple- 
menting the  Interstate  Sjrstem  Is  re- 
quired in  many  areas  which  although  of 
lesser  importance  than  the  Interstate 
itself  is  of  stHnewhat  higher  importance 
than  the  regular  primary  system. 

This  legislation  provides  additional 
money  over  and  above  the  normal  Fed- 
eral-aid assistance  to  the  States  in  the 
amounts  of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  $200  million  for  1975,  and  $300  mll- 
Uon  for  1976  for  improvements  on  the 
primary  system  which  are  deemed  the 
most  important  by  the  State  highway 
departments  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Because  these  routes  lie  in  both  niral 
and  urban  areas  the  apportionment  of 
funds  has  been  designated  as  50  percent 
from  the  regular  rural  primary  fundB 
in  the  law  and  50  percent  from  the  for- 
mula for  extensions  of  the  primary  ssrs- 
tem  in  urban  areas. 

A  priority  primary  route  may  be  de- 
veloped to  standards  which  range  from 
a  high-type  two-lane  rural  road,  to  a 
controlled-access  urban  highway,  de- 
pending on  the  traffic  requirements  ot 
the  route  itself.  "High  traffic"  is  a  rela- 
tive term  in  the  sense  of  what  the  com- 
position of  the  traffic  itself  might  be.  A 
rural  road  carrying  3.000  vehicles  a  day, 
many  of  which  are  heavily  laden  trucks 
carrying  grain,  wheat,  or  pulpwood  or 
timber  to  major  shipping  ports,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  just  as  important  in  a 
priority  sense  as  a  subiirban  road  carry- 
ing 20,000  vehicles  a  day  most  of  ixWch 
is  composed  of  automobile  commuter 
traffic.  Each  route  may  reqiiire  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  treatment  but  each  may 
be  of  similar  relative  priority. 

The  concept  then  of  priority  primary 
routes  is  one  which  is  designed  to  face 
up  to  an  immediate  problem  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  important  routes 
connecting  to  or  supplementary  to  the 
Interstate  System.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
a  new  declaration  of  policy  contained 
in  the  bill  which  states  that  as  the  final 
phases  of  the  Interstate  System  are  com- 
pleted increased  emphasis  be  placed  on 
the  construction  and  reconstruction  of 
the  other  Federal-aid  systems. 

This  provision  will  be  of  enormous  help 
not  only  to  urban  areas  but  to  our  rursil 
and  semirural  areas  whose  needs  have  too 
long  been  neglected.  And  the  program 
for  economic  growth  center  development 
highways,  which  offers  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  ec(Miomlc  revival  in  countryside 
America,  has  been  expanded  and  made  a 
permanent  part  of  our  national  highway 
effort. 

There  are  many  more  provisions  in  the 
agreement  which  warremt  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  including  continued  funding 
for  the  Great  River  Road  to  preserve  the 
historic  and  scenic  features  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley;  authority  for  Federal 
aid  in  the  construction  of  bicycle  trails, 
forest  highways  and  trails,  and  Indian 
reservation  roads  and  bridges. 

Beyond  that,  the  agreement  recognizes 
the  transportation  needs  of  our  con- 
gested lu-ban  centers  and  provides  the 
authority  they  seek  for  both  mass  transit 
and  essential  urban  highways. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  overwhelming 
approval  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  for  their  imusually 
difficult  chore  In  resolving  the  differences 
in  the  versions  of  this  legislation  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  two  bodies.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Representative 
Jim  Wright,  did  an  outstanding  Job  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  to  see  that 
the  problems  were  resolved  so  that  our 
Nation's  great  trsinsportation  program 
can  go  forward. 

He  was  ably  supported  throughout  the 
difficult  negotiations  by  the  oUier  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee.  Chair- 
man John  A.  Blatnik,  Representative 
John  C.  Klucztnski.  Representative 
Harold  T.  Johnson.  Representative 
James  V.  Stanton.  Representative  Wil- 
liam H.  Harsha.  Representative  James  C. 
Cleveland.  Representative  Oene  Sntder, 
and  Representative  Don  H.  Clausen. 
They  all  have  performed  a  great  service 
for  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
and  for  this  body. 

In  dealing  with  complex  and  sometimes 
emotional  issues,  the  conferees  have  dis- 
played the  patience  of  Job. 

As  careful  reading  of  the  House  bill 
and  reports  will  Indicate,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  supports  a  transpor- 
tation program  that  will  provide  the 
necessary  balance  for  all  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  conferees  have  done  a  remarkable 
job  of  maintaining  a  balanced  approach 
to  our  Nation's  transportation  reqtilre- 
ments. 

The  authorizations  provided  in  the 
conference  report  will  enable  the  States 
and  urban  areas  to  make  their  plans  for 
the  most  efficient  and  ec<momical  en- 
gagement of  the  fimds  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  various  transportation  needs. 

The  innovati(Mis  and  new  initiatives 
called  for  in  this  legislation  will  enable 
the  people  of  this  country  to  have  greater 
freedom  of  movement  and  will  continue 
to  provide  benefits  In  the  form  of  savings 
in  time  and  mc«iey  and  prevention  of 
needless  deaths  and  Injury  through  im- 
proved roads  and  highways. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  I  urge  approval  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland), 
(me  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
caiise  of  my  opposition  to  opening  up  the 
trust  fund  for  urban  mass  transit,  in- 
cluding subways,  I  have  not  signed  the 
conference  report.  My  position  is  that 
there  has  not  been  adequate  exploration 
of  the  rationale  for  rail  transit  diver- 
sion, much  less  a  persuasive  case  for  It 
established. 

Nevertheless,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bill  because  It  does  afford  an  opportimlty 
to  explore  the  matter  of  separate  trust 


funding  for  mass  transit.  I  hope  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  will  address  them- 
selves to  this  promptly.  The  bUl  does 
contain  worthwhile  provisions. 

One  is  comprtMnlse  long  sought  by  Sen- 
ator NoRRis  Cotton  and  myself  to  per- 
mit substantial  improvement  in  the  nmd 
passing  through  Franconla  Notch  in  our 
home  State  of  New  Hamt>shlre,  while 
safeguarding  the  park-like  atmosphere 
of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

Our  compromise  permits  the  construc- 
tl(m  of  a  parkway-type  segment  for  In- 
terstate Route  93,  financed  by  interstate 
funds  but  with  all  interstate  construction 
and  design  standards  waived.  Thus  the 
12-mUe  stretch  of  193  will  be  built  to 
geometric  and  construction  standards 
based  solely  on  the  safety  of  the  travel- 
ing public,  the  environment  and  the 
park-like  character  of  the  historic 
Notch.  As  House  sponsor  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  committee,  I  re- 
garded this  exception  as  essential  in  view 
of  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  area, 
including  the  rock  formation  known  as 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Moimtains,  which 
attracts  countless  tourists  to  the  area. 
Such  scenic  attractions  and  magnificent 
skiing  opportunities  generate  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  through  the  Notch,  in 
addition  to  the  vital  commercial  traffic 
for  which  the  existing  road  serves  as  the 
most  practicable  route  available. 

Our  selection  of  the  term  "parkway- 
type"  highway,  which  has  no  rigid  defi- 
nition in  law,  and  imposes  not  specific 
standards,  has  been  deliberate  to  pro- 
vide the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with 
whom  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
decision  lies,  the  broadest  possible  range 
of  options.  This  is  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility  in  designing  the  facility 
and  controlling  its  use  to  achieve  the 
economic  and  environmental  compro- 
mise which  all  Interested  parties  agree  is 
our  common  objective. 

Our  regard  for  environmoital  values 
which  led  to  rejection  of  interstate  stand- 
ards also  necessitated  an  inherently  re- 
lated element  of  compromise. 

Given  the  seasonal — and  even  hourly — 
fluctuation  in  demand  for  conflicting 
uses  of  this  highway,  the  bill  gives  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  authority  to  vary  permitted 
uses  of  this  segment  by  specified  types 
of  vehicles  during  certain  times  of  the 
day  and  of  the  year.  For  example,  it 
would  be  Incumbent  on  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  not  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
Notch  highway  by  large  and  slow-moving 
trucks  during  peak  periods  of  high  rec- 
reational travel  during  certain  hours  on 
certain  weekends  or  holidays,  but  permit 
such  use  during  days  and  during  hours 
of  low  recreational  use.  Recreational 
travel  is  particularly  heavy  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  Labor  Day  weekends,  and 
during  the  first  week  in  October  vihen. 
the  foliage  Is  at  the  peak  of  its  splendor. 
It  Is  also  extremely  heavy  during  the 
day  while  the  skiing  season  is  at  its  peak, 
even  though  the  road  would  be  practi- 
cally unused  by  recreational  travelers 


after  early-evening  hours  and  thus  avail- 
able to  commercial  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  true 
compromise,  a  balancing  of  environ- 
mental and  economic  interests.  As  the 
Joint  explanation  of  the  conference  re- 
port indicates,  there  was  no  House  pro- 
vision In  the  initial  bill,  because  of  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  language  has 
been  substantially  changed,  but  wlUi 
the  complete  agreement  of  Senator 
Cotton,  the  original  Senate  sponsor. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like,  for  legislative  his- 
tory and  clarification,  to  inquire  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  who  served  with  distmction  and 
patience  as  our  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, a  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
question  is  this:  For  legislative  history 
and  clarification,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  Mr.  Wright,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  conference. 

My  question  is  addressed  to  the  lan- 
guage concerning  permitted  uses  by 
specified  tjrpes  of  vehicles  during  speci- 
fied times  of  the  day  and  of  the  year  con- 
tained in  section  158.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire should  have  the  authority  not  to 
permit  use  of  this  stretch  of  highway  by 
heavy  commercial  vehicles  during  peak 
periods  of  recreational  and  tourist  travel. 
But  given  the  route's  historic  role  as  a 
vital  north-south  economic  and  commu- 
nications artery,  as  well  as  a  recreational 
one.  the  State  should  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  permit  use  by  heavy  commer- 
cial v^icles  at  other  times.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  that  this  is  the  intent 
of  our  language  In  section  158? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  of  course  I  do.  If 
this  stretch  of  highway  through  that 
beautiful  section  known  as  the  Franconla 
Notch  remains,  as  it  will,  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Interstate  System  or  the  Fed- 
eral-ald-to-highways  systwn,  certainly 
its  use  by  heavy-duty  vehicles,  such  as 
trucks  and  others,  at  times  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  peak  recreational  traf- 
fic would  be  proper. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ccHnmend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for 
the  compromise  which  he  worked  out 
with  us  in  the  conference  on  this  section. 
I  do  agree  with  his  interpretation  of  the 
legislative  Intent. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I  would 
like  to  invite  him  during  the  coming  re- 
cess to  come  up  for  an  on-the-spot  visit 
to  that  beautiful  notch  if  he  does  not 
have  other  plans. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  have  a  map  of  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  through  the  notch? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  do.  I  have  plenty 
of  them.  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  the 
gentleman  with  a  map,  and  all  other 
Members,  too.  I  Invite  them  to  enjoy  the 
splendors  of  the  Granite  State  during  the 
August  recess  or  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  Clauskn). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
conferee  on  behalf  of  this  body  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  over  the  past 
several  months.  I  support  the  conference 
report  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  it. 

The  bill  being  offered  today  is  the  com- 
posite result  of  some  3,460  legislative 
man-days  of  concentrated  and  almost 
daily  effort.  It  has  been  a  long,  painstak- 
ing and  trying  experience  for  everyone 
Involved,  but  it  has  also  been  a  very  con- 
structive and  productive  undertaking.  I 
want  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  Chair- 
man Jim  Wright,  all  the  members  of  the 
conference  and  our  extremely  able  staff 
members  for  the  exceptional  negotiating 
team  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  House,  dur- 
ing this  record-breaking,  long,  and  gruel- 
ing conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  it  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
pass  this  comprehensive  legislation  for 
the  ongoing  development  of  our  high- 
ways and  mass  transit  programs  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  it  may  be 
iJlaced  before  the  President  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  The  many  programs 
embodied  in  this  legislation  are  vital  to 
the  Nation  and  have  already  been  de- 
layed much  too  long. 

While  I,  of  course,  do  not  fully  agree 
with  every  provision  In  this  bill.  It  never- 
theless represents  a  soimd  and  reason- 
able compromise  that  has  been  very  care- 
fully and  laborloiisly  worked  out.  As  such, 
it  is.  in  my  judgment,  the  best  bill  attain- 
able under  the  circumstances  and  I  shall 
support  it. 

The  contents  of  this  leglslaticm  are  so 
broad  and  comprehensive  that  It  Is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  speak  on  every  aspect 
of  it.  but  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  some  of  its  more  important  features. 
When  this  bill  was  originally  before  the 
House  I  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  is- 
sues involved.  Today,  however.  I  would 
like  to  be  more  spe<dflc. 

The  principal  Issue  before  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973  was  the  diversiorr  of  moneys 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  improve- 
ment of  rail  mass  transit  facilities  and 
for  the  purchase  of  buses  fuid  rail  mass 
transit  rolling  stock.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  would  have  made  all  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  subsequent  years  available  for 
the  construction  of  fixed  rail  facilities 
and  for  the  purchase  of  passenger  equip- 
ment, and,  in  addition,  would  have  made 
all  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  urban  extension  of  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  systems  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  subsequent  years 
available  for  the  purchase  of  buses. 


I  Joined  with  other  House  conferees  in 
vigorously  opposing  these  dlversiODS 
from  the  highway  trust  fund;  however, 
after  numerous  meetings  and  much  de- 
bate it  became  apparent  that  the  con- 
ferees representing  the  other  body  would 
not  agree  upon  a  highway  bill  unless 
there  were  provisions  for  the  diversion 
of  rail  mass  transit  of  some  funds  au- 
thorized by  that  bill.  The  compromise 
that  was  reached  and  which  is  embodied 
in  the  conference  report  preserves  the 
nondiversion  features  of  the  House- 
passed  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
with  respect  to  all  funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  not  to  exceed  $200  mil- 
lion of  funds  authorized  for  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system  (D  funds)  for  fiscal 
year  1975  may  be  made  available  for  the 
purchase  of  buses.  The  diversion  to  rail 
mass  transit  has  been  postponed  until 
funds  authorized  for  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  for  fiscal  year  1976  have 
been  apportioned  at  which  time  these 
funds,  and  these  funds  only,  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  rail  mass 
transit  facilities  and  for  the  purchase  of 
buses  and  rail  rolling  stock.  These  proj- 
ects are  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  all  of  the  provisions  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  applicable  to  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system,  except  to  the 
extent  determined  inconsistent  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  diversion  of  high- 
way trust  fund  moneys  for  expenditure 
for  nonhighway  purposes  so  long  as  the 
present  and  future  essential  highway 
needs  of  the  Nation  have  not  been  pro- 
vided for  and  the  Interstate  System  ts 
some  10  years  from  completion.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  I  am  opposed 
to  providing  assured  adequate  funding 
for  mass  transit.  In  fact.  I  have  advo- 
cated for  several  years  the  creation  of 
a  third  trust  fund,  a  mass  transportation 
trust  fund,  to  finance  the  many  public 
mass  transportation  systems  that  are 
needed  so  badly  in  many  of  the  urban 
areas  of  this  country.  In  recognition  of 
this  need  for  assured  funding  for  mass 
transportation,  and,  so  as  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  the  diversion  of  highway  trust 
funds  for  rail  mass  transit  purposes,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  include  in  subsection 
(k)  of  section  142  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  secticn  121 
of  this  bill,  a  provision  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  not  approve 
any  project  for  the  construction,  recon- 
structicm,  or  improvement  of  fixed  rail 
facilities  or  for  the  purchase  of  buses  or 
rail  rolling  stock  in  any  fiscal  year  when 
there  has  been  enacted  an  urban  trans- 
portation trust  fund  or  similar  assured 
funding  for  both  highway  and  public 
mass  transportation.  This  provision  was 
included  in  the  conference  report  so  as 
to  permit  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  to  consider  the  creation  of  a  mass 
transportation  trust  fund  or  other  as- 
stired  funding  for  public  mass  transpor- 
tation before  the  actual  diversion  of 
highway  trust  fimd  moneys  to  rail  mass 
transit  occurs  following  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  D  funds  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1976. 

Thus,  the  House  conferees  have  avoid- 
ed the  violation  of  section  209(f)(1)  of 


the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  which 
limits  the  use  of  highway  tnist  fund 
moneys  to  obligations  incurred  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Federal-aid  highway  laws 
attributable  to  Federal-aid  highways, 
without  giving  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  other  assured  fimding 
for  public  transportation.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  give  early  attention  to  this  most 
important  matter  and  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  a  law  to  establish,  and  provide 
continuing  revenues  for,  a  mass  trans- 
portation trust  fimd,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide assured  funding  for  mass  trans- 
portation during  the  year  to  yetu-  and  a 
half  before  the  D  fimds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1976  are  apportioned.  I  pledge 
my  full  support  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  this  endeavor,  for  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing highway  improvement  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  economic,  communication, 
and  transportation  life  of  this  country 
and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  persons 
using  the  highways  that  we  will  have 
perpetrated  a  great  disservice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  if  we  ultimately  per- 
mit the  diversion  of  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  to  other  purposes  while  the  re- 
sources of  that  fund  are  inadequate  to 
meet  even  the  most  essential  highway 
and  highway  safety  needs. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  weD 
aware,  the  question  of  diverting  highway 
trust  fund  moneys  for  urban  rail  mass 
transit  was  a  key  and  controversial  issue 
in  committee,  here  on  the  floor,  and  in 
conference,  and  there  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  it  will  remain  a  controversial 
issue  for  years  to  come.  In  all  candor, 
there  were  very  strong  and  Justifiable 
feelings  held  and  expressed  on  both  sides 
of  this  question.  In  the  final  ainalysls. 
however,  the  critical  and  urgent  need  to 
immediately  enact  a  long-overdue  high- 
way bill  prevailed  and.  In  a  sense,  pro- 
vided the  catalyst  for  compromise  on  this 
and  other  differences  in  points  of  view 
held  by  the  various  conferees. 

While  I  personally  question  the  wis- 
dom, the  soundness,  and  the  practicality 
of  diverting  hlghi^ay  trust  fund  moneys 
for  nonhighway  purposes,  the  highest 
legislative  body  of  this  la^  has  now 
worked  Its  will  on  this  question  and  I 
accept  and  shall  abide  by  their  decision. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  arreoige- 
ment  and  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  biU  to  implement  it  will  do  the  Job 
intended  and  craitemplated  by  its  ad- 
vocates. 

This  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  which 
we  present  for  your  consideration  today 
contains  $3  billion  in  contract  authority 
for  Federal  grants  for  capital  Investment 
in  mass  transit  facilities  to  be  financed 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment's  general 
revenues  and  the  agreement  reached  in 
conference  sets  no  time  limit  for  distri- 
bution of  these  grants.  This  $3  billion 
authorization  is  up  and  above  the  $3.1 
billion  already  authorized  for  such  grants 
imder  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  the  bulk  of  which  has  already 
been  obligated. 

In  addition,  beginning  in  fiscal  1975, 
major  metropolitan  areas  and  certain 
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smaller  urban  areas  would  have  the 
option  of  using  their  "urban  system"  al- 
location from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
either  roads  of  passenger  hva  purchases, 
up  to  $200  million.  Then,  commencing  in 
fiscal  1976,  they  could  use  all  or  any  part 
of  these  allocations  for  buses,  fixed  rail 
transit  systems,  or  highways — however, 
no  trtist  funds  could  be  used  for  mass 
transit  operating  support  assistance.  This 
identical  option  for  1976  would  be  avail- 
able during  fiscal  1974  except  that  any 
such  mass  transit  grants  would  come 
from  the  general  fund  rather  than  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

In  addition,  under  a  "transferability 
clause"  included  In  the  Conference  agree- 
ment, urbanized  areas  would  be  per 
mltted  to  "trade"  their  allocations  for 
"controversial"  Interstate  segments  for 
an  equal  dollar  amoimt  of  mass  transit 
grants  from  general  revenues.  These 
grants  could  be  used  to  biiild  rail  lines 
or  to  buy  rolling  stock  for  any  approved 
mode  of  public  transpoi-tation.  Moreover, 
highway  ftmds  for  the  A,  B,  C,  D.  and  In- 
terstate System  may  also  be  used  for  ex- 
clusive or  preferential  bus  lanes,  fringe 
and  corridor  parking  areas,  and  other 
facilities  to  assist  public  mass  transpor- 
tation. In  this  regard,  publicly  owned 
transportation  authorities  may  use,  with- 
out charge,  any  portion  of  a  Federal-aid 
highway  right-of-way  where  sufficient 
land  is  available  to  accomodate  needed 
rail  or  nonhighway  public  transit  facu- 
lties. 

Other  Important  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation include  funding  authority  for 
Interstate  Highway  System,  the  A,  B,  C, 
D  system,  the  priority  primary  system, 
the  special  urban  high  density  traffic 
program. 

Of  significant  Interest  In  this  bill  are 
the  provisions  for  funding  economic 
growth  center  development  highways, 
the  highway  safety  program,  said  bicycle 
transportation  development. 

The  bill  authorizes  $40  million  for  the 
development  of  a  bicycle  transportation 
program  in  conjunction  with  the  Nation's 
highway  program.  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion with  a  similar  intent  Just  following 
the  opening  of  the  93d  Congress  and  I 
am  very  pleased  that  we  were  successful 
In  including  and  retaining  this  provision 
In  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  proposal  is 
to  provide  for  a  separation  of  bicycles 
and  automobiles  in  order  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  both  the  motorist  and  the  cycl- 
ist. At  present,  the  bicyclist  all  to  often 
finds  himself  competing  with  cars  and 
trucks  on  our  highways,  roswls  and 
streets.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  cyclist 
has  a  distinct  and  dangerous  disadvan- 
tage in  such  competiti(m  and  thus  I  be- 
lieve we  should  consider  his  safety  by 
encouraging  the  multiple  us  of  our  road 
network. 

The  "economic  growth  center  concept" 
Is  convert^  In  this  bill  from  a  demon- 
stration piwram  to  a  i)ermanent  part  of 
our  natlonalhlghway  system  and  I  am  of 
the  view  that  It  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant provisions  of  this  legislation  in 
that  It  refiects  Congressional  concern 
and  consideration  oif  the  need  to  work 
toward  a  national  policy  of  fiscal  and 


Institutional  decentralization  and  a  much 
needed  revitallzatlon  of  our  niral  areas. 
Unless  and  until  we  Institute  such  a 
policy,  we  will  never  really  be  effective 
or  successful  in  easing  the  tremendous 
pressures  and  burdens  on  our  major 
metropolitan  centers  which  are  so  seri- 
ously overcrowded  today.  This  provision, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  a  posiUve  and  for- 
ward-looking step  in  that  direction. 

This  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  feasibility  of  initiating  a 
national  scenic  highway  system  to  Join 
together  areas  of  luilque  naturad  and 
scenic  beauty  throughout  the  country. 
One  such  route  that  has  been  suggested 
is  the  Yellowstone  to  the  Redwoods 
scenic  highway  route  which  would  Join 
Yellowstone  National  Park  to  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  and  thereby  traverse 
some  of  the  most  uniquely  beautiful  ter- 
rain to  be  found  anywhere  in  America.  In 
addition,  I  believe  the  Secretary  will  con- 
sider a  route  linking  the  Golden  Oate 
National  Recreation  Area  with  the 
Olympic  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Such  a  scenic  higliway 
would  provide  a  coastal  panorama  of  im- 
mense esthetic  value. 

Another  needed  and  important  provi- 
sion Included  in  our  bill  is  authorization 
to  permit  the  use  of  preferential  lanes 
on  Federal-aid  highways  during  non- 
rush  hours.  I  strongly  support  this  pro- 
vision which  could  lead  to  a  redirecting 
of  trucks  from  certain  metropolitan  area 
highways  to  exclusive  truck  lanes  dur- 
ing peak  commuting  periods.  This  could 
result  in  a  very  desirable  separation  of 
trucks  and  cars  in  congested  areas  that 
would  be  safer  and  more  functional  for 
both.  I  hope  this  provision  can  be 
promptly  implemented. 

The  highway  safety  portion  of  the  bill 
is  most  important  and  essential  in  its 
own  right.  It  is  based  on  an  in-depth  and 
wide-ranging  highway  safety  study  by 
our  committee.  In  my  view,  there  is  no 
question  that  this  bill  does  more  to  make 
our  highways  safer  than  any  previous 
highway  legislation  ever  considered  by 
the  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  Public  Works  Committee  and  on 
many  of  the  Senate-House  conferences 
with  Congressman  Harsha. 
_The  country  and  the  traveling  public 
must  be  deeply  in  the  debt  of  this  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  outstanding  and 
extraordinary  leadership  in  this  vital 
area  of  highway  safety. 

His  brilliant,  perceptive,  and  innova- 
tive talents  have  brought  to  this  Con- 
gress the  product  of  his  long-time  efforts 
in  the  form  of  title  n  of  the  Highway 
Act  of  1973. 

There  were  those  who  wanted  to  cut 
or  alter  the  program.  There  were  those 
that  did  not  want  to  give  it  the  funding 
priority  the  safety  program  deserved. 
But.  Bzu,  Harsha  stood  firm  in  his  de- 
termination to  keep  it  intact  in  this  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Harsha  has  been  recognized  by 
international  safety  organizations  as  an 
expert  in  this  field.  To  me,  he  should  be 
recognized  as  the  "champion  of  highway 
safety"  here  in  the  Congress. 


I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  Bnx 
Harsha  in  advancing  his  highway  safety 
Ideals  through  the  legislative  process. 
The  people  of  America  will  benefit  for 
generations  to  come. 

In  1972  over  56,000  lives  were  lost,  al- 
most 4  million  people  were  injured  and 
economic  losses  estimated  in  excess  of 
$40  billion  were  sustained  in  highway 
mishaps.  Now.  preliminary  figures  for 
1973  indicate  that  deaths  continue  to 
mount  at  over  4  percent  annually,  pos- 
sibly yielding  a  toll  as  high  as  58,000  or 
more  traffic  deaths  before  the  year  is  out. 

According  to  Howard  ^le,  president 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  unless 
something  drastic  is  done  to  reduce  the 
carnage  on  our  highways,  between  now 
and  1980,  we  can  expect  to  lose:  18,000 
under  5  years  of  age.  40.000  5  to  14  years 
of  age.  188,000  15  to  24  years  of  age,  157,- 
000  25  to  44  years  of  age,  107.000  45  to  M 
years  of  age,  and  90,000  65  years  of  age 
and  over;  for  a  grand  total  of  600,000 
traffic  deaths  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  in  this 
unnecessary  killing.  The  time  has  come 
for  an  end  to  alarmist  riietoric  about 
highway  safety  and  a  firm  commitment 
to  realistic  programs  which  will  reverse 
the  escalating  tide  of  mayhem  on  our 
highways. 

It  was  this  realization  that  prompted 
Congressman  Bnx  Harsha.  of  Ohio,  to 
introduce  what  is  surely  the  most  ambi- 
tious highway  safety  legislation  in  his- 
tory. The  essence  of  his  proposal  has  now 
been  approved  in  conference. 

The  new  programs  contained  in  the 
conference  report  would  laiuich  five  ac- 
tion programs  on  those  highway-related 
factors  which  contribute  most  to  acci- 
dents. In  combination,  these  five  pro- 
grams should  make  a  measurable  dent 
In  the  accident-injury  toll.  Included 
would  be  programs  to : 

Install  pavement  markings  on  tbose 
rural  highways  where  two-thirds  of  traf- 
fic fatalities  now  occur  and  where  pave- 
ment highways  have  been  demonstrated 
as  cost-effective  countermeasures. 

Provide  traffic  control  devices  and  Im- 
provements at  the  thousands  of  already 
identified  high  hazard  locations  where 
the  expected  safety  and  mobility  benefits 
suggwt  cost-effective  benefits. 

Remove  or  ameliorate  roadside  obsta- 
cles, both  natural  and  man  made,  that 
vehicles  are  apt  to  hit  or  inciur  further 
loss  on  control  f  r(»n.  when  they  leave  the 
traveled  way  either  because  of  driver 
loss  of  control  or  as  part  of  a  collision 
avoidance  maneuver. 

Provide  protection  at  all  railroad 
crossings  through  the  developme^^nd 
installation  of  new  passive  control^bn- 
ing  and,  where  cost-effectiveness  war- 
rants it,  to  provide  the  means  for  yet 
more  efficient  transportation  through 
either  separation,  relocation  or  installa- 
tion or  pertinent  active  warning  devices. 

Reconstruct  or  replace  or  install  safety 
improvements  on  dangerously  deficient 
bridges  which  threaten  life  and  hinder 
mobility  on  the  highways  of  our  land. 

Approval  and  vigorous  Implementation 
of  these  five  action  programs  will  produce 
dramatic  results  in  tt^  form  of  lives 
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saved  and  accidents  prevented.  I  might 
add  tluit  the  flexibility  Is  biillt  In  as  an 
Integral  part  of  these  programs. 

The  categorical  grants  which  comprise 
the  five  "action"  programs  will  effect 
safety  improvements  on  the  Federal-aid 
system.  For  off-system  Improvements, 
the  conference  report  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral-aid safer  roads  demonstration  pro- 
gram. It  would  reqiiire  each  State,  by 
June  30,  1974,  to  identify  liazards  to  be 
corrected  off  the  Federal-aid  system  un- 
der this  program  and  assign  priorities 
for  their  correction.  Such  hazard  correc- 
Uon  projects  would  fall  into  three  major 
categories:  First,  projects  to  improve 
highway  marking  and  signing;  Second, 
projects  to  eliminate  roadside  obstacles; 
'  and  Third,  projects  to  eliminate  hazards 
at  rail-highway  grade  crossmgs. 

To  carry  out  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram over  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  in  highway  trust 
fund  moneys  would  be  provided. 

The  Federal  share  in  these  safety  im- 
provement projects  and  those  authorized 
by  the  five  categorical  grant  "action" 
programs  would  be  90  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  "action"  programs, 
the  act  contains  funding  for  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
and  Federal  Highway  Administration 
section  403  programs  at  adequate  levels. 
For  State  programs  authorized  imder 
section  402,  gradual  increases  over  the 
next  3  years  are  proposed. 

The  objective  here  would  be  to  provide 
a  sufficient  level  of  funding  for  Federal. 
State  and  local  programs  to  increase  and 
expand  present  efforts  across-the-board, 
including  the  continued  application  of 
promising  alcohol  abuse  highway  safety 
countermeasures  that,  through  con- 
tinuous implementation  and  rigorous 
evaluation,  may  point  the  way  to  a  more 
effective  overall  safety  program. 

Supplementing  these  on-going  pro- 
grams, are  three  research  efforts  offering 
great  promise  and  potential.  They  are : 

First.  A  pavement  marking  research 
and  demonstration  program  aimed  at  (1) 
developing  new  devices  and  related  de- 
lineating technology  to  provide  motor- 
ists with  cost-effective  means  for  control 
and  guidance  imder  normal,  as  well  as, 
adverse  weather  conditions  and  (2)  ad- 
vancing technology  of  trafDc  control 
markings  by  (a)  analysis  of  application 
methodology  smd  (b)  continuous,  sig- 
nificant evaluation  of  pavement  mark- 
ings with  respect  to  both  safety  "and 
capacity  objectives. 

Second.  A  new  research  program  con- 
centrating on  drug-using  and  high-acci- 
dent probability  drivers.  At  the  present 
time,  very  little  is  known  about  either 
tsrpe.  If  we  are  to  successfully  cope  with 
the  highway  safety  problem,  we  must 
learn  more  about  the  role  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  accident  picture  that  drivers 
in  both  categories  play.  It  may  be  we  wUl 
find  that,  in  combination,  alcoholic,  drug, 
using  and  high-accident  probability  driv- 
ers are  responsible  for  a  major  share  of 
traffic  fatalities. 

'  Third.  A  driver  education  evaluation 
program— DEEP— wherein,  through  wide 
scale  controlled  field  application  train- 
ing programs  better  understanding  of 
vulous  educational  methods  and  tech- 
niques cah  be  achieved.  , 


Five  additional  studies  of  great  promise 
are  also  included,  all  of  which  could  yield 
handsome  safety  dividends.  The  first 
would  explore  the  potential  of  using  mass 
media,  principally  television,  for  alerting, 
educating  and  involving  the  American 
driving  public  in  the  cause  of  highway 
safety.  Preparation  of  a  series  of  educa- 
tional ssifety  films  for  use  on  TV  and 
elsewhere  would  also  be  authorized  and 
funded. 

I]^  second  study  would  address  Itself 
to^^e  question  of  how  to  involve  the 
"American  people  in  the  cause  of  highway 
safety.  No  safety  effort  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed if  people  remain  indifferent  and 
unlnvolved.  Finding  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  greater  participation  in  the 
traffic  enforcement  and  rescue  process 
could  save  lives  and  go  far  toward  con- 
verting the  safety  effort  into  a  safety 
crusade. 

The  third  study  would  explore  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  National 
Center  for  Statistical  Analysis  of  High- 
way Operations.  One  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  present  program  Is 
the  paucity  of  specific,  up-to-date,  op- 
erational data  to  support  action  pro- 
grams. The  trouble  is  that  without  ade- 
quate information,  untold  millions  in 
safety  moneys  may  be  spent  unwisely. 
Many  States  are  now  engaged  in  up- 
grading their  accident  investigation  pro- 
cedures. The  next  logical  step  will  be 
to  establish  a  national  center  to  corre- 
late and,  where  appropriate,  dissem- 
inate the  information  gathered.  With 
such  a  center  in  operation,  we  can  be 
sure  that  we  are  putting  our  safety 
moneys  where  our  safety  problems  really 
are. 

The  fourth  study  is  most  Important. 
The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  highway  safety  needs 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  funding  and 
implementation  of  that  landmark  legis- 
lation. The  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  that  report  require 
updating.  Particularly  is  this  necessary  in 
view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  traffic 
mishaps  in  recent  years.  An  up-to-date 
needs  study  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
realistic  highway  safety  goals  are  plan- 
ned, programed,  funded  and  successfully 
implemented. 

A  fifth  and  final  study  of  pedestrian 
and  bicycle  safety  would  also  be  author- 
ized. Approximately  10,000  pedestrians 
and  1,100  bicyclists  died  last  year  alone, 
roughly  one-fifth  of  all  traffic  fatalities. 
Children  and  the  elderly  are  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  these  types  of  mishaps. 
While  concerted  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  the  pedestrian  and  bicycling 
toll,  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  is  needed  to  develop  new  meth- 
ods and  techniques  for  coping  more  effec- 
tively with  these  safety  problems. 

Possibly,  the  most  important  safety 
provisions  in  the  whole  bill,  however, 
are  the  two  new  incentive  grants  to  be 
awarded  to  States  for  compliance  with 
highway  safety  programs — section  219 
of  the  conference  report.  The  first  of 
these  expands  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  administration  for  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  favoring  the  adoption 
of  mandatory  seatbelt  legislation  by  the 
States.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 


Transportation  to  make  substantial 
awards,  up  to  25  percent  of  section  402 
apportionments,  to  those  States  adopt- 
ing laws  requiring  the  use  of  seatbelts. 

Even  if  the  controversial  air  bag  ful- 
fills the  llfesaving  promise  of  its  pro- 
ponents in  a  cost-effective  way,  not 
imtil  the  mld-1980's  will  the  vehicle  pop- 
ulation of  America  be  equipped  with 
such  devices.  During  the  intervening  pe- 
riod, seatbelts,  which  are  already  in- 
stalled on  most  vehicles,  offer  the  greatest 
promise  of  saving  llvee — that  is  if  people 
will  only  use  them. 

Where  mandatory  seatbelt  laws  have 
been  adopted,  fatality  reductions  ex- 
ceeding 20  percent  have  been  achieved. 
At  a  minimum,  this  would  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  8,000  lives  each  year  in  this  coun- 
try. By  providing  substantial  incentives, 
the  adoption  of  such  laws  will  be  spur- 
red thus  leading  to  the  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans — men,  women,  and 
children— each  year. 

Woven  throughout  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  is 
the  requirement  of  rigorous  evaluation 
and  reporting  as  an  Integral  part  of  each 
and  every  program,  research  effort  and 
study  authorized.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  instructed  to  report  to 
the  Congress  annually  on  the  status  and 
the  results  achieved  to  each  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  only  supply  vitally  needed 
information  but  will  also  provide  the 
Congress  with  the  input  necessary  to 
determine  whether  such  programs,  re- 
search and  studies  are  achieving  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  created.  In 
this  way,  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  the  American  people  can  be  tndy 
served. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  the  fore- 
going recommendations,  coupled  with 
their  full  funding  and  rigorous  imple- 
mentation by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  mark  the  end  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Nation's  efforts  to  reduce 
the  carnage  on  our  highways.  Through 
these  measures  we  can  save  10.000  per- 
haps 15,000,  and  maybe  more  lives  each 
year.  Conunensurate  reductions  in  acci- 
dents, injuries  and  property  damage  will 
also  occur. 

The  price  tag  for  achieving  these  re- 
sults will  be  high.  For  fiscal  1974.  $461 
million  will  be  required;  for  fiscal  1975, 
$763  million;  for  fiscal  1976,  $800  million. 
But  if  such  funding  Is  made  available 
and  vigorous  leadership  is  provided  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Americans  will 
live  full  and  happy  lives  who  might 
otherwise  have  perished  in  needless  and 
senseless  highway  mishaps. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conference 
report  Includes  a  c(xnmitment  in  the 
House  bill  to  etu-mark  funds  for  the  Im- 
provement of  locations  where  hlghwasrs 
and  railways  cross.  These  crossings  are 
the  scene  of  hundreds  of  fatal  accidents 
each  year  and.  to  date,  we  have  fallen 
behind  in  our  efforts  to  modernize  and 
safeguard  them.  The  funds  in  this  section 
will  be  utilized  for  needed  protective  de- 
vices as  well  as  for  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we 
have  before  us  today  a  good  bill,  a  des- 
perately needed  bill,  a  long  overdue  bill, 
and  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  best 
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poosiUe  biU  under  aU  the  prevailing  cir- 
cumstances. Thus.  I  respectfully  urge 
prompt  and  fav(»able  passage. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
as  a  result  of  conference,  contains  much 
needed  authorizations  over  the  next  3 
years  for  the  planning  and  construction 
of  parkways  throughout  our  Nation.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  amendment  I 
had  the  privilege  of  offering  in  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  to  mcrease  the 
amo\mt  available  for  such  parkways 
from  $75,000,000  to  $225,000,000  was  re- 
tained with  only  a  $15,000,000  reduction. 
In  my  own  district,  we  have  been  work- 
ing for  my  entire  lifetime  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fabled  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way, a  prime  example  of  the  beautiful 
and  scenic  parkways  we  have  in  this 
coimtry.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  with 
this  stnmg  step  forward,  funds  will  soon 
be  appropriated  by  this  House  to  insure 
the  prompt  completi(m  of  the  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hamra- 
han). 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
much  deliberation,  I  wish  to  indicate 
that  I  will  vote  In  favor  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973,  as  reported 
by  the  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  act  is  es- 
sentially a  necessary  and  beneficial  piece 
of  legislation,  with  one  glaring  defect. 
During  the  conference  committee's  ex- 
tensive deliberations,  langusige  allowing 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  the  Crosstown  Expressway, 
1-94,  in  spite  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois' 
strenuous  objections,  was  added  to  the 
conference  conunittee's  report.  As  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Crosstown  Expressway,  I 
wish  to  state  my  great  disappointment 
that  this  step  was  taken  without  the  ex- 
press approval  of  either  the  Public  Works 
Conunittee  or  the  House  as  a  whole.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  conference  com- 
mittee's report  must  either  be  {u:cepted 
as  a  whole  or  totally  rejected.  While  I 
fully  support  the  many  fine  transporta- 
tion provisions  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  the  Crosstown  Express- 
way. 

It  is  thus  with  mixed  emotions  that  I 
vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  I  find  it 
both  depressing  and  ironic  that  within 
the  same  conference  conunittee  report 
there  is  now  language  allowing  both  di- 
version of  funds  from  the  highway  tnist 
fimd  for  mass  transportation  and  per- 
mission for  the  city  of  Chicago  to  under- 
take construction  of  an  expensive,  un- 
necessary expressway. 

In  my  view  the  Crosstown  Express- 
way should  not  be  built  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First.  The  cost  is  prohibitive.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  the  Cross- 
town  Expressway  will  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States  over  $900  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  taxpayers  of  Chi- 
cago will  be  assessed  an  additional  $100 
million  as  the  local  share.  This  would 
mean  a  minimum  construction  cost  of 
over  $50  million  per  mile  of  expressway. 


Second.  The  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  Is  desperately  in  need  of  expctnded 
mass  transportatioii  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  automiobiles  used  to  travel 
from  homes  to  Jobs  and  baclL  The  an- 
swer to  Chicago's  transportation  crisis 
does  not  lie  in  building  more  concrete 
expressways,  but  in  greater  reliance  on 
mass  transportation. 

Third.  I  believe  constructicm  of  the 
CTrosstown  Expressway  will  result  in 
higher  levels  of  air  pollution  in  areas 
near  the  pnwosed  expressway  route.  It 
is  readily  admitted  by  Chrosstown's  pro- 
ponents that  the  expressway  will  gener- 
ate Increased  use  of  the  private  auto- 
mobile as  a  means  of  transportaticm  by 
people  living  near  the  expressway. 

Fourth.  Approximately  10.400  persons 
are  expected  to  be  displaced  by  the  demo- 
lition of  a  22-mile  strip  necessary  to 
clear  a  path  for  the  Crosstown  Express- 
way. Although  the  Federal  Relocation 
Act  of  1970  provides  for  replacement 
housing,  there  has  been  no  detailed  spe- 
cific plan  prepared  by  the  city  of  (Chicago 
to  provide  for  construction  of  such  re- 
placemoit  housing  prior  to  displacement. 
Until  such  a  detailed  plan  is  presented 
by  the  city  of  (Chicago,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
consider  constructicxi  of  the  expressway. 

Fifth.  The  city  of  Chicago  and  specifi- 
cally Ci^rosstown  Associates,  the  express- 
way's planners,  have  refused  to  reveal  the 
specific  route  and  key  details  relating  to 
the  C^rosstown  Expressway's  construc- 
tion. A  full  explanaticm  of  all  aspects  of 
this  proposal  is  absolutely  necessary  be- 
fore approval  is  granted  to  begin  con- 
struction. 

Sixth.  There  Is  a  tremendous  need  for 
greater  citizen  participation  in  determin- 
ing the  final  plans  for  any  public  work 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Crosstown  Ex- 
pressway. Up  until  now,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago has  only  perftmctorlly  allowed  citi- 
zens and  businessmen  to  have  any  infiu- 
ence  on  the  details  of  the  expressway's 
construction. 

In  short,  I  strongly  feel  that  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  for  CJongress  or  any- 
one else  to  approve  the  construction  of 
the  Crosstown  Expressway.  Althotigh  I 
will  vote  in  favor  of  accepting  the  Con- 
ference Committee's  Report  on  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973, 1  wish 
the  record  to  clearly  Indicate  that  I  am 
firmly  opposed  to  granting  the  city  of 
Chicago  any  authority  whatsoever  to  be- 
gin construction  of  the  Crosstown  Ex- 
pressway. 

I  Include  editorials  at  this  print  in  the 
Record. 

EDITORIAI. THIB     18     AN     EXF«KSSION     OF     EDI- 

TOKiAL    Opinion    by    Station    WMAQ-TV, 

DnxoN  Smitr,  Editorial  Ddlbctor 

This  week  Newsflve  has  reported  on  the 
proposed  Crosstown  Expreesway.  Now  an 
editorial. 

The  best  argument  for  the  Crosstown,  may- 
be the  only  valid  one.  Is  that  It  would  taXe 
truck  and  auto  traffic  off  the  Kennedy  and 
Dan  Ryan  Kxprenwaya. 

The  worst  thing  would  be  the  cost — ^more 
than  a  bUUon  dollars. 

Mayor  Daley  and  other  supporters  of  the 
Croestown  have  made  a  lot  of  claims  that 
Newsflve  has  discovered  are  largely  unsub- 
stantiated. 

It  does  seem  logical  this  highway  would 
stimulate  new  development  on  the  West  Side 
and  could  keep  existing  businesses  there.  But 
there's  no  proof  of  this. 


City  officials  claim  a  study  by  the  North- 
eastern Illinois  Planning  Commission  shows 
the  Crooatown  would  reduce  air  poUutlon. 
The  Commission  says  It  never  made  such  a 
study. 

Advocates  of  this  highway  contend  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  relocate  4,000  famUles  and 
1,300  businesses,  but  secret  memos  prepared 
by  Crosstown  planners  indicate  there  would 
be  a  relocation  crisis. 

Chicago  does  need  ah  alternative  to  traffic 
congestion  In  the  down  town  area.  But  nine 
million  dollars  have  been  spent  designing 
and  promoting  the  Crosstown  and  we  stUl 
do  not  have  evidence  that  It  Is  the  best  solu- 
tion. 

The  city  should  lookifor  an  alternative  to 
the  Croestown,  some  solution  that  would  not 
cost  a  billion  dollars  and  force  thousands 
of  people  out  of  their  homes. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  July  10, 1973.) 

WON  KmrouAi/— CBoesTowM  Ezfsbswat— 
No.   1 

Sorting  out  the  pros  and  cons  concerning 
the  proposed  Crosstown  Kcpressway  Is  not  an 
easy  task.  We  have  been  making  the  effort, 
however,  and  concluded  that  the  Croestown 
should  NOT  be  built.  Some  of  our  reasoning 
la  as  follows: 

First,  there's  the  consideration  of  traffic 
congestion.  Supporters  of  the  Crosstown  Ex- 
pressway say  It  will  provide  an  alternate 
route  tor  those  going  between  the  far  north 
and  far  south  sides  of  the  city  or  the  suburbs 
In  those  directions  ...  an  alternate  to  the 
Den  Ryan-Kennedy-Edens  system,  which 
brings  a  lot  of  traffic  to  the  downtown  area. 
This  argument  continues  that  since  much  of 
the  traffic  Isn't  concerned  with  downtown,  a 
by-pass  route  would  reduce  traffic  to  reason  at 
the  hub  of  the  expressway  system. 

We'd  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  route 
for  the  by-passers.  It's  caUed  the  tri-sUte 
toUwsy,  and  while  it  isn't  free,  as  the  CitMa- 
town  would  be.  It  does  the. Job,  aU  the  way 
from  Wisconsin  to  Indiana. 

Second,  there  seems  to  be  another  traffic 
congestion  factor.  It  must  be  one  of  Oieah- 
ams'  Laws  that  each  few  feet  of  highway 
begets  a  vehicle  to  occupy  It.  There  hasn't 
been  an  expressway  built  here  that  didnt 
carry  more  cars  the  first  day  It  opened  than 
its  designers  said  it  wouldnt  carry  for  ten  or 
twenty  years.  Thus,  moving  a  traffic  jam  else- 
where . . .  from  the  Kennedy-Ryan  to  a  Cross- 
town,  merely  provides  room  for  another  traf- 
fic Jam  to  form. 

FlnaUy,  as  highways  seem  to  breed  traffic, 
traffic  breeds  poUution.  Whether  the  highway 
is  elevated,  at  grade  or  depressed,  there  wlU 
be  poUutlon,  air  pollution  and  ear  pollution. 
While  a  moving  car  fouls  the  air  less  than  one 
creeping  or  stopped  in  traffic,  we  can't  accept 
the  premise  that  this  new  expreesway  wUl 
unclog  traffic  to  a  point  where  poUutlon  Is 
reduced. 

These  are  just  some  of  our  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  Crosstown  project.  There  are 
many,  many  more. 


WON 


ExpaxsawAT — 


XntioaiAi<— Crosstown 
No.  2 

In  a  previous  editorial  we  dted  traffic  con- 
alderationa  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Croastown  Expressway.  In  this  editorial,  we'd 
like  to  talk  about  the  communities  the  pro- 
posed expressway  would  serve. 

First,  there  are  thoee  who  would  be  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  an  expreesway.  Al- 
though several  routes  have  been  considered, 
any  route  selected  would  displace  some  peo- 
ple. And  not  all  of  them  would  be  pleased 
with  their  compensation,  no  matter  bow 
fair  ...  or  even  inflated  ...  It  might  be. 
ITiere  woxUd  be  some  businesses  displaced, 
too,  and  along  with  them.  Jobs. 

Now  some  proponents  of  the  Crosstown 
said  thU  project  wUl  turn  the  tide  of  busi- 
nesses, particxUarly  factories,  which  have 
been  moving  away  from  the  south  and  south- 
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west  sides,  taking  jobs  to  the  suburbs,  where 
the  plants  can  be  served  more  easily  by 
truokB.  We  doubt  that  tlioee  Jobs  already  loat 
will  come  back  to  the  city  to  nestle  In  the 
shadow  of  a  new  expressway.  And  those  that 
are  loet  to  the  bulldozers  would  be  the  least 
likely  to  return. 

Tben.  there's  Midway  airport.  Still  under- 
uaed.  It  could  be  much  more  valuable  for 
everyone  U  there  were  some  sure,  fast  link 
between  It  and  O'Hare  Field.  Crosstown  pro- 
ponents say  their  highway  Is  the  answer. 
But,  as  we*Te  said  before.  It  takes  too  long 
and  takes  too  many  cars  to  get  to  and  from 
CHare  Field,  and  more  expressway  Is  Just 
going  to  bring  more  traffic. 

We've  supported  extending  the  CTA's  Ken- 
nedy Rapid  Transit  line  to  O'Hare  Flrid. 
Others  have  pomted  out  that  existing  rail 
trackage  could  be  used  to  bring  mass  transit 
to  O'Hare  via  other  routes.  This  same  track- 
age runs  the  other  way,  too.  Just  about 
parallti  to  the  portion  of  the  Crosstown  plan 
linking  the  two  airports.  A  mass  transit  line 
connecting  the  two  airports  not  only  moves 
transferring  air  passengers.  It  also  provides 
a  reasonable  transportation  route  to  those 
south  and  southwest  slders  who  have  seen 
tbelr  jobs  move  to  the  northwest  suburbs. 

These  are  Jiist  some  of  our  reasons  for  ex- 
posing the  Crosstown  Expreesway.  There  are 
others. 

WON  Editobial — CB06ST0WN  Expressway — 
No.   3 

We've  discussed  some  of  our  objections  to 
the  propoeed  Crosstown  Expressway  in  two 
previous  editorials.  Now,  we'd  like  to  present 
some  concluding  comments  and  a  summary. 

The  last  point  we'd  like  to  raise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Crosstown  Expressway  is  the 
cost.  Right  now,  it's  estimated  that  the  proj- 
ect will  coet  about  one  .  .  .  billion  .  .  .  dol- 
lars. That's  about  27  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars a  mile.  And  that's  Just  an  eatimate,  based 
on  today's  costs.  If  the  project  were  to  be 
approved,  how  much  would  the  estimate  in- 
crease by  the  time  construction  got  under- 
way? And  how  much  would  it  cost  by  the 
time  It's  finished?  We  don't  know.  Probably 
no  one  does,  except  that  it  will  be  more. 

Some  Crosstown  proponents  note,  correct- 
ly, that  most  of  the  money  would  come  from 
federal  highway  funds,  and  that  tf  Chlcaigo 
and  nimols  don't  apply  for  what  would  be 
a  fair  share,  those  dollars  will  go  for  roads 
In  other  states.  They  also  point  out  that  even 
the  relatively  small  portion  required  from 
state  and  local  governments  can  be  spent 
only  for  transportation  piirpoees.  If  the 
money  isnt  used  in  this  manner,  it  can't  be 
diverted  to  other  worthy  projects,  such  as 
education  or  mental  health. 

Spending  federal  money  just  because  It's 
there  is  hardly  reasonable  or  rational.  The 
present  system  of  ear-marking  state  funds 
Is  another  story.  Even  so,  these  funds  might 
well  be  available  for  a  rapid  transit  project. 
Unking  the  two  airports,  as  we  mentioned  In 
a  previous  editorial  In  this  series. 

In  this  and  two  previous  editorials,  we 
have  objected  to  the  proposed  Crosstown  Ex- 
pressway because  of  the  cost,  because  there 
Is  a  better  way  to  move  people,  because  of 
the  uprooting  of  families  and  businesses  to 
make  way  for  the  highway,  and  because  we 
doubt  It  win  really  solve  any  traffic  problems, 
but  might  Instead  create  newer  and  bigger 
ones. 

We  think  Chicago  needs  none  of  this. 


EDiToaiAi, — THIS  I»  AN  BxpasssioK  or  Edro- 
aiAt  OpnnoN  bt  Station  WMAQ-TV,  Oxl- 
LON  Smfth,  Editoiul  Director 

Chicago's  CroMtown  Bzpreasway  has  not 
been  buUt  yet,  and  thousands  of  people 
want  to  make  sure  it  never  is. 

The  Crosstown  has  been  designed  to  carry 
traffic  around  Chicago.  It  would  run  from  the 
junction  of  the  Kennedy  and  Edens  Ezpreaa- 
ways  south  to  Midway  Airport.  Then    end 


this  is  tindecided — it  would  go  either  east  to 
the  Dan  Ryan  or  south  to  Interstate  57.  It 
would  be  22  miles  long  and  It  would  cost 
at  least  one  billion  dollars.  That  comes  out 
to  an  almost  unbelievable  $50  million  a  mile. 

The  people  who  have  been  protesting 
against  the  Crosstown  are  not  the  sort  of 
people  who  demonstrate  because  they  enjoy 
shouting  and  marching  and  waving  placards. 
Most  of  them  are  homeowners,  middle-class 
Chicago  residents  who  are  afraid  their  homes 
will  be  taken  and  their  neighborhoods  will 
be  destroyed. 

These  citizens  have  been  having  a  tough 
time.  They  cannot  find  anyone  In  authority 
who  will  listen  to  them.  No  one  will  give 
them  any  definite  Information  about  the 
status  of  the  Crosstown  and  bow  It  will  af- 
fect them.  They  must  be  getting  the  frus- 
trated feeling  they  are  flghUng  something 
that  will  not  exist  untU  they  see  the  bull- 
doeers  rolling  down  their  streets. 

The  antl-Croestown  people  have  been  get- 
ting the  royal  runaround.  Wherever  they  go 
to  a  private  firm  called  Croeetown  Associates 
or  to  various  City  Hall  offices — there  is  no 
person  who  will  admit  any  responsibility  for 
the  Crosstown  planning. 

This  group  of  cltlzena  la  trying  to  exercise 
one  of  our  constitutional  rights,  the  right  to 
petition  government  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. They  cannot  even  find  out  where  to 
put  the  petition.  Its  about  time  the  people 
who  are  making  the  decisions  stop  playing 
what  looks  to  ns  like  the  old  shell  game. 

The  Crosstown  Expressway  is  a  bad  Idea. 
Our  cities  are  supposed  to  be  places  to  live, 
but  many  people  in  government  have  no 
reluctance  to  cover  tuban  areas  with  con- 
crete. 

The  Crosstown  would  be  one  more  express- 
way with  thousands  of  cars  spewing  pollution 
Into  the  air  we  try  to  breathe. 

Who  wants  this  highway  anyway?  Well, 
the  powerful  trucking  Industry  wants  all 
the  highways  It  can  get.  And  highway  plan- 
ners In  government  think  there's  nothing 
nicer  than  a  new  expressway.  That  opinion, 
naturally,  is  shared  by  the  big  companies 
that  build  highways. 

Mayor  Daley  talks  about  the  Importance 
of  rebuilding  the  city,  of  making  Chicago 
an  attractive  place  to  live.  But  he  is  m  favor 
of  the  Crosstown.  Does  be  realize  a  billion 
dollars  Is  enough  money  to  operate  Chicago's 
schools'  half  a  million  pupils  for  almost  a 
year  and  a  half?  How  can  be  support  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  homes  when 
there  is  a  hoiislng  shortage?  The  coet  of 
Just  one  mile  of  this  boondoggle — $50  mil- 
lion— Is  enough  to  build  2,000  new  housing 
units. 

The  worshippers  of  concrete  cannot  seem 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  human  needs. 
They  Just  keep  repeating  that  the  federal 
government  will  pay  90  per  cent  of  the 
coet  of  building  the  Crosstown.  Federal 
money  or  not,  it  Is  still  our  tax  money  and 
we  think  some  people  are  too  anxious  to 
spend  it  on  concrete. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  at  various 
times  on  June  24,  1972). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Shustir)  . 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  I  intend  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  conference  report  on  this 
highway  biU,  even  though  I  do  it  with 
very  mixed  feelings.  I  am  gratified  that 
two  of  my  amendments  have  remained 
intact  in  the  bill.  I  am  delighted  that 
title  n  of  our  bill  related  to  highway 
safety  got  through  the  conference  un- 
scathed. I  regard  title  n  as  a  truly  his- 
toric piece  of  landmark  legislation,  the 
first  that  makes  a  comprehensive  attack 
on  the  problem  of  the  terrible  slaughter 


that  is  taking  place  on  our  highways  now. 
There  is  much  in  this  bill  that  is  good 
and  It  is  for  those  things  that  I  am 
voting. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  the  integrity  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  has  been  pre- 
served at  least  for  this  year.  This  is  a 
point  in  favor  of  the  people  in  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  across  America  who 
need  those  trust  fund  moneys  to  upgrade 
a  largely  obsolete,  substandard  and  often 
downright  dangerous  road  system.  So- 
called  mass  transit  is  not  going  to  help 
them  very  much  because  when  you  are 
talidng  about  mass  transit,  90  percent 
of  the  time  or  more,  you  are  talking 
about  buses,  and  buses  are  dependent  on 
those  same  obsolete,  substandard,  dan- 
gerous roads.  So  when  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  busted  in  future  years  and  is 
further  drained  of  moneys  for  bsuUy 
needed  highways  and  highway  upgrad- 
ing, when  our  highway  system  begins  to 
deteriorate  because  the  fund  is  so  over- 
burdened with  nonhighway  drains  that 
it  cannot  do  the  basic  job  for  which  it 
was  created,  when  the  people  of  America 
who  are  dependent  on  that  highway  sys- 
tem begin  to  complain,  I  hope  those 
Members  who  supported  the  busting  of 
the  fund  will  stand  up  and  tell  those 
people  that  they  were  selected  to  pay  the 
price,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  buy  mass  transit  for  a  few 
of  our  largest  cities  than  to  upgrade  the 
road  system  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
that  they  Just  wlU  have  to  look  else- 
where to  find  the  funds  to  maintJiln  their 
roads. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  deep  mis- 
givings about  this  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference report.  I  think  it  is  a  slap  at  all 
of  the  people  living  outside  of  the  big 
cities,  who  are  dependent  almost  exclu- 
sively on  our  highway  system  for  their 
transportation.  I  think  it  is  a  slap  par- 
ticularly at  the  people  of  rural  America 
who  now  suffer  the  most  from  the  gross- 
ly Inadequate  road  system  of  rural 
America.  And  I  think  it  is  a  slap  at  the 
families  of  all  the  people  who  will  die  on 
substandard  roads  in  the  future  because  - 
there  was  no  money  left  to  make  them 
safe. 

I  am  voting  for  this  bill.  I  am  voting 
for  highway  safety.  I  am  voting  for  the 
upgrading  of  substandard  roads.  I  am 
voting  for  a  better  road  system  for  Amer- 
ica. I  am  voting  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  the  trust  fimd  this  year.  I  mourn  the 
busting  of  the  fimd  in  future  years. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  controversial 
issue  of  this  legislation  is  represented 
by  the  conversion  of  the  trust  fund 
for  mass  transit.  If  the  Members  will 
recall,  the  House  version  of  this  bill 
had  no  diversion  for  any  of  the  3- 
year  authorizations.  The  conference 
report  comes  back  to  this  House  with  no 
diversion  for  fiscal  1974;  with  the  diver- 
sion for  fiscal  1975  from  the  trust  fund 
in  the  sum  of  $200  million  for  buses: 
and  for  complete  diversion  for  any  and 
all  forms  of  mass  transportation  for 
fiscal  1976  up  to  $800  million. 

What  this  House  must  understand  is 
that  Immediately  upon  signing  this  leg- 
islation, the  administration  must  appor- 
tion the  balance  of  the  funds  for  fiscal 
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1974.  Prior  to  December  31  of  this  year, 
the  administration  must  apportion  the 
funds  for  fiscal  1975. 

And  Immediately  upon  that  apportion- 
ment, those  fimds  can  be  obligated  by 
the  several  States.  This  means  all  this 
House  salvaged  out  of  this  conference 
report  were  4  lousy  months  of  no  di- 
version. Within  4  months  the  trust  fund 
can  be  ojpened  first  for  the  purchase  of 
buses  and  then,  a  year  later,  for  pur- 
chases of  any  form  of  mass  transit  wlth- 
m  the  financial  limltatiois. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  does  not  represent  the  position 
of  the  House  nor  is  it  even  a  compromise 
of  that  position. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  this  oc- 
curred. First,  the  White  House  worked 
in  rather  intriguing  fashion,  and  most 
effectively  I  might  add,  to  xmdermlne 
the  House  i>osition  on  this  issue.  Some  of 
the  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
were  less  than  forthright  with  me.  In 
fairness  let  me  say,  this  does  not  include 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
DOT'S  position  was  set  forth  initially  as 
favoring  diversion,  and  the  Department 
held  steadfast  to  that  position,  never  of- 
fering to  change.  Second,  that  awesome 
array  of  special  interest  groups,  the 
vaunted  "Highway  Lobby"  referred  to  by 
some  pundits  as  the  mighty  and  powerful 
highway  Juggernaut,  turned  out  to  be, 
when  the  chips  were  down,  little  more 
than  a  spineless,  sputtering  chameleon — 
changing  from  "principle"  to  capitula- 
tion. TTiere  were  some  exceptions,  but 
these  were  very  few  indeed.  When  this 
occurs — when  the  troops  desert  you — 
there  is  little  alternative  in  the  face  of 
such  overwhelming  odds  but  to  salvage 
what  you  can.  This  I  believe  the  confer- 
ees did,  and  I  might  add  did  In  an  ad- 
mirable fashion. 

If  you  were  aware  of  the  conglwnera- 
tlon  of  rash  counter-productive,  unten- 
able provisions  that  were  sent  to  us  by 
the  other  body,  you  could  more  readily 
appreciate  the  significance  of  my  re- 
marks. Without  enumerating  all  of  these 
provisions,  suflSce  it  to  say  that  the  House 
conferees  did  an  outstanding  Job  in  that 
regard. 

Certainly,  insofar  as  the  diversion  is- 
sue is  concerned,  I  feel  I  lost  the  battle. 
Bnt  in  doing  so,  I  can  say  to  you  that  I 
also  feel  I  won  the  war  because  this  con- 
ference report  contains  intact  the  high- 
way safety  legislation  I  authored.  This 
is  a  redeeming  feature  which  makes  the 
battle  seem  worthwhile.  Every  provision, 
every  categorical  grant  called  for  in  my 
proposal — all  designed  to  save  lives — ^your 
lives,  the  lives  of  your  family,  your 
friends,  and  your  constituents — ^is  re- 
tained in  this  legislation.  The  highway 
safety  provisions  of  S.  502  constitute  the 
most  comprehensive,  profound  highway 
safety  legislation  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  Imple- 
mented properly  and  fully  funded,  this 
legislation  will  save  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  aimually  and  prevent 
coimtless  serious  Injuries.  "Hie  priority 
of  human  life  is  such  that  I  believe  you 
could  Justify  your  vote  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  basis  of  the  highway  safety 
provisions  alone. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  redeeming 
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features  in  this  legislation,  in  my  hum- 
ble Judgment,  the  savings  in  lives.  In  hu- 
man misery,  in  pain  and  suffering,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  economic  benefits,  would 
more  than  Justify  your  support  of  the 
conference  report.  And  there  are  other 
redeeming  features,  some  of  which  other 
speakers  have  alluded  to. 

Because  of  the  principle  involved  and 
the  consistent  position  I  have  historically 
takai  on  the  diversion  issue,  constantly 
refusing  to  yield  to  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pressures  ever  exerted,  in- 
cluding a  personal  request  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  I  find  ac- 
cepting this  conference  agreement  a 
most  bitter  pill  to  swallow.  However,  our 
Nation  must  have  a  highway  bill.  The 
economy  demands  It.  The  Jobs  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  working  men 
and  women  depend  upon  it.  The  trans- 
portation system  of  this  country  requires 
it.  And  the  safety  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, the  traveUng  public,  dictates  it. 
Therefore,  I  ask  you  on  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  to  vote  affirma- 
tively on  this  conference  report. 

There  are  five  points  in  the  confer- 
ence report  that  warrant  additional  clar- 
ification. They  concern  apportionments 
for  rail-highway  grade  crossings,  high- 
way trust  fund  money  for  the  pav«nent 
marking  demonstration  program,  incen- 
tives for  compliance  with  highway  safety 
programs,  the  question  whether  the  Sec- 
retary can  advance  the  date  for  the  in- 
stallation of  curb  ramps  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  provision  relating  to 
highway  safety  standards. 

RAn.-RIOHWAT    CROSSINCa     (SECTION    SOS) 

Concerning  rail-highway  grade  cross- 
ings, section  203(d)  apportions  funds 
provided  for  this  program  on  a  50-50 
sharing  basis  between  rural  and  urban 
areas.  This  sharing  formula  was  selected 
In  accordance  with  the  equality  of  fund- 
ing between  rural  and  urban  systems 
provided  In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973. 

In  approving  this  formula,  it  was  con- 
templated that  within  the  rural  and  ur- 
ban categories,  available  funds  would  be 
apportioned  for  rural  areas,  half  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  primary  system — the 
"A"  system — and  half  in  accordance  with 
the  secondary  system — ^the  "B"  system. 
Both  of  these  systems  have  identical  ap- 
portionment formulas. 

The  same  intention  holds  true  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems  in  url>an  areas — the 
"C"  system — and  the  Federal-aid  ur- 
ban system — the  "D"  system.  The  60 
percent  of  the  funds  which  would  be 
made  available  under  this  provision 
would  be  based  half  on  the  "C"  formula 
and  half  on  the  "D". 

Clarification  is  needed,  in  this  regard, 
because  of  a  difference  in  the  apportion- 
ment formulas  between  the  "C  and  the 
"D"  systems.  The  latter  formula  pro- 
vides that  "no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  each  year's 
apportionment"  of  Federal-aid  urban 
funds.  No  similar  floor  on  apportion- 
ments is  contained  for  "C"  system  fimds. 
Apix>rtionment8  made  imder  the  "A"  and 
"B"  systems  are  identical. 

Bi«r.  WRIOHT.  It  might  be  well  for  my 
colleague  fnon  Ohio  to  explain  the  prac- 


ticed effect  of  such  apportionment  of 
funds. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 203  provides  that  funds  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
projects  on  any  Federal-aid  system. 
Thus,  bcMed  upon  the  priorities  estab- 
lished by  each  State,  It  would  be  free  to 
spend  the  moneys  provided  In  either 
rural  or  urban  areas. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  What  you  are  saying 
then.  Mr.  Harsha,  If  I  may  restate  this 
point  again.  Is  that  under  the  rall-hlgfa- 
way  grade  crossings  program,  regardless 
of  the  apportionments  formula  used  to 
allocate  moneys  to  a  State,  it  has  the 
flexibility  to  spend  the  moneys  provided 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

B^.  HARSHA.  That  is  correct  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Texas  for  re- 
iterating our  intention  In  this  regard. 

PAVKKXNT    UAMXXKO   DKltONBnUTION  PaOGBAM 
(SBCTION    308) 

The  second  point  I  want  to  clear  up 
relates  to  section  205  of  title  U,  The 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973.  Subsection 
(e)  is  the  authorizations  subsection  of 
the  pavement  marking  program.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Comnllttee  on  Public 
Works  and  approved  by  the  House,  this 
program  was  to  be  fully  funded  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund.  This  funding 
approach  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
in  conference.  This  is  a  demonstration 
program.  To  properly  demonstrate  what 
can  be  achieved,  the  program  must  ap- 
ply to  highways  both  v^  on  and  off  the 
Federal-aid  system.  The  results  learned 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Federal- 
aid  system. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  that  the  pavement 
marldng  demonstration  program,  both  on 
and  off  the  Federal-aid  s^ystem,  be  fully 
funded  with  highway  trust  fund  moneys 
for  all  3  years. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Once  again,  I  am  In- 
debted to  my  colleague  from  Texas  for 
making  the  Intention  of  our  conference 
report  clear  on  this  point. 

XMCKMTivas  roa  coicpuancx  witr  riorwat 
SATCrr  paoGBAMs   (SEcnoK  sie> 

I  want  to  say  a  brief  word  about  the 
provision  which  authorizes  incentive 
grants  to  t^ose  States  which  adopt 
mandatory  seatbelt  laws.  Seatbelts,  of 
both  the  lap  and  shoulder  variety,  can 
save  a  great  many  lives.  Indeed,  in  view 
of  the  substantial  cutback  in  funding 
of  the  five  categorical  grant  "action" 
programs  that  we  had  to  make  in 
order  to  reach  a  conference  compro- 
mise, it  may  well  be  that  the  incentives 
feature  offers  the  greatest  promise  ot 
saving  lives  of  any  program  In  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  committee  colleague,  how  the 
Incentive  grants  provision  would  work. 
Would  the  kind  of  seatbelt  laws  that  a 
State  adopts  determine  the  amount  of 
Incentive  award  which  would  be  made 
to  it? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  conceived,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  promul- 
gate criteria  by  which  the  safety  belt 
laws  of  the  individual  states  could  be 
evaluated.  Through  such  criteria,  the 
level  of  Incentive  grant  could  be  deter- 
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mined.  Where  a  State  Is  In  full  compli- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  criteria,  a 
maximum  of  25  percent  of  a  State's  sec- 
tion 402  apportionments  could  be  made. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  must  say  that  I  find 
this  a  very  exciting  feature  of  the  bill. 
If,  through  this  device,  we  can  encour- 
age the  States  to  adopt  mandatory  seat 
belt  laws,  we  will  save  a  great  many  lives 
for  the  simple  reason  that  most  cars  on 
the  road  today  contain  safety  belts — 
some  of  the  lap  variety ;  some  with  both 
lap  and  shoulder  harnesses. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  my  colleague  from  Texas,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  highway  safety 
cause. 

cxrsB  KAMPs  ros  thx  handicappxo  (sxcnoN 
S2a) 

My  final  comment  relates  to  section 
228  of  title  n  of  the  conference  report, 
the  section  entitled  "Curb  Ramps  for 
the  Handicapped."  This  provision  re- 
quires tliat  each  highway  safety  pro- 
gram submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  a 
State  for  approval  shall,  "Provide  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  access  for  the  safe 
and  convenient  movement  of  physically 
handicapped  persons,  including  those  in 
wheelchairs,  across  curbs  constructed  or 
replaced  after  July  1.  1976,  at  all  pedes- 
trian crosswalks  throughout  the  State." 

As  I  tmderstand  it,  the  July  1,  1976 
date  contained  in  the  legislation,  was  set 
in  order  to  allow  the  necessary  time  for 
adoption  of  enabling  legislation  by  the 
States  and  affected  local  governments.  I 
think  it  important  for  the  SecretEU-y  to 
know  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  sooner  this  program  can 
be  implemented  in  each  State,  the  better. 
In  other  words,  we  urge  him  to  use  his 
persuasive  powers  to  assure  that  these 
new  ciirb  ramps  are  installed  at  the 
earliest  feasible  date  in  each  State,  be- 
fore the  1976  deadline,  if  possible.  The 
increased  mobility  and  safety  to  the 
handicapped  which  will  be  afforded  will 
be  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  who  has  led  the  high- 
way safety  effort  in  our  committee,  for 
him  hiunanitarianlsm  in  this  regard. 

aiGBWAT   SARTT   STANDABOS    (SBCTIOIf    329) 

I  should  like  to  raise  one  additional 
point  which  relates  to  a  minor  dis- 
crepancy which  exists  in  section  229. 
the  highway  safety  standards  provision. 
As  passed  by  the  House,  this  new  subsec- 
tion applied  to  "each  imiform  safety 
standard  promulgated  .  .  .  before  Jan- 
iiary  1,  1973."  The  conferees  advanced 
that  date  to  July  1,  1973.  and  the  con- 
ference report  so  reflects  this  change. 

Through  oversight,  however,  this 
change  is  not  reflected,  as  it  should  have 
been,  in  the  statement  of  managers. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas  for  clarlfjring  this  matter. 

Mr.  SNYDER,  lix.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  conference  report  we 
have  before  us  here  is  the  best  one  the 
conferees  could  come  up  with  and  still 
have  a  highway  bill  this  year. 

I  have  declined  to  sign  the  conference 
report  because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
signing  the  report  implies  that  I  am  com- 
mending it  to  my  colleagues.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  do  that  in  this  instance. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think — when 
considerations  of  the  overall  necessity  of 


the  passage  of  this  legislation  are  taken 
into  account — that  it  is  bad  eiu)ugh  to 
vote  against,  or  to  risk  depriving  mb  of 
a  bill. 

It  is  bad  in  several  respects  which  have 
been  freely  pointed  out  and  upon  which 
I  will  not  linger  here.  Let  me  say  In  a 
general  way  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
highway  trust  fund,  into  which  the  tax- 
payers have  paid  for  a  specific  purpose, 
should  be  redded  for  another  and  dif- 
ferent purpose.  But,  as  I  say,  these  rea- 
sons still  do  not  warrant  a  negative  vote 
or  active  opposition  on  my  part. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  conference 
report — and  I  Intend  to  vote  for  it.  of 
course — that  does  disturb  me,  however, 
and  it  is  a  section  that  may  eventually 
have  some  impact  on  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  my  district. 

In  section  110(b)  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  a  veiled  effort  to  accomplish  the 
construction  of  a  crosstown  expressway 
in  Chicago  which  will  also,  if  the  claims 
as  I  have  them  are  correct,  will  spill 
across  the  boundary  of  the  city  of  ciil- 
cago. 

Therefore  I  would  like  some  clarifica- 
tion as  to  what  this  new  section  actually 
does  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Stevenson  and 
Senator  Percy  contend  that  this  lan- 
guage woiild  not  permit  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago to  bypass  the  provision  that  vests 
in  the  Governor's  authority  in  such  in- 
stances. Yet  there  has  been  insistence 
from  other  quarters  that  it  does,  and  I 
Just  wonder,  for  the  purpose  of  legisla- 
tive history,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  might  advise  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  respect- 
fully disagreeing  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois, if  mdeed  they  did  express  such 
opinions  as  have  been  characterized  by 
the  gentlman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  , 
I  must  say  that  the  language  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  as  it  appears  on  page  7  of  the 
conference  report,  is  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal. 

It  says  that —  I 

in  any  case  where  a  segment  of  the  Inter- 
state System  was  a  designated  part  of  such 
System  on  June  1,  1973,  and  is  entirely  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  an  Incorporated  city  and 
such  city  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  to  pay  all  non-Feder&l  costs  of  con- 
struction of  such  segment,  such  segment 
shall  be  constructed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  word  is  not  "may"  but 
"shall." 

Now.  interpreting  that  as  best  I  can  in 
light  of  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
cago situation,  I  should  have  to  say  that 
any  part  of  the  Interstate  System  lying 
wholly  within  the  city  of  Chicago 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was  saying,  I  should 
have  to  say  that  any  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  lying  wholly  within  the  city 
of  Chicago — and  I  beUeve  that  applies  to 
the  cross-town  freeway  l3ing  within  the 
Incorporated  limits  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago— may  be  constructed  and  will  be 


constructed  if  the  city  of  Chicago  wishes 
it  constructed  and  is  willing  to  pay  all 
non-Federal  costs  of  construction. 

In  other  words,  the  10  percent  of  con- 
struction costs  against  which  Federal 
money  is  matched. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  what  is  involved  here  is  a  change 
in  what  has  been  basic  law  heretofore, 
wherein  the  i^iproval  had  to  come 
though  the  office  of  the  Governor  and 
where  previously  a  municipality  did  not 
have  this  authority?  Is  that  a  correct 
interpretation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  a  correct  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute  in  order  that  I  may 
amplify  upon  the  statement. 

In  this  bill  a  greater  degree  of  flexi- 
bility is  given  to  the  cities  of  the  Nation 
than  ever  has  been  given  to  them.  They 
are  accorded  a  broader  degree  of  option 
within  their  unilateral  rights  to  exercise 
such  options.  For  example,  a  city  is  per- 
mitted for  the  first  time  to  remove  a  con- 
troversial segment  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem lying  within  its  borders  if  it  desires 
to  do  so  and  if  it  can  be  certified  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  that  that 
particular  segment  is  not  necessary  to 
there  being  a  continuous  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Now,  having  granted  to  a  city  a 
right  under  certain  circumstances  to  re- 
move a  section  which  it  does  not  want, 
the  conferees  felt  it  only  fair  and  eata- 
ble that  we  should  give  to  the  city  the 
right  to  retain  and  construct  a  segment 
that  it  does  want.  In  each  of  these  situ- 
aticms  we  have  given  to  a  city  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  UlinolB  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  rise  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  think,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Collur)  had  in  mind, 
namely,  to  try  to  clarify  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  section  110(b)  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  tmderstand  the  materifil  embraced 
there  was  a  matter  not  confided  to  the 
conference  committee  either  by  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  and  therefore  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  general  waiver 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  gave  and 
which  I  supported. 

However,  I  did  want  to  make  it  clear — 
and  I  said  it  in  the  committee — in  sup- 
portmg  that  general  waiver  I  was  not 
indicating  my  approval  of  all  the  mat- 
ters which  had  come  out  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  have  s<Hne  very  grave  reservations 
about  that  particular  section.  However, 
there  was  extensive  colloquy,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Wriohi. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  An  exten- 
sive colloquy  was  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  this  conference  report  was 
considered  on  this  particular  section. 
The  colloquy  indicates  that  the  inter- 
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pretation  to  be  placed  on  this  amended 
section  103  of  title  23  is  that  the  State 
could  be  prevented  from  dedesignating 
a  previously  designated  section  of  inter- 
state highway 

The  SPEAKER,  llie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  mtoute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And  from 
transferring  that  mileage  elsewhere  un- 
der section  110(b)  but  that  all  of  the 
State's  responsibilities  under  title  23  still 
hold.  In  other  words,  with  respect  to  the 
Uniform  Relocation  and  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970.  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1969, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 
and  tiUe  6.  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

None  of  those  responsibilities  on  the 
part  of  the  State  are  abrogated  by  virtue 
of  the  inclusion  of  this  amended  lan- 
guage in  section  103  of  title  23;  am  I 
correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  Is  right.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  was  not  the 
mtentlon.  nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  conference  committee,  to 
abrogate  or  deny  any  existing  right  of 
the  State  except  as  is  specifically  enum- 
erated; namely,  that  smy  segment  of  an 
Interstate  system  lying  within  a  city 
which  that  city  wishes  to  construct  and 
Is  wlUlng  to  pay  the  non-Federal  cost 
for  the  construction  of,  shall  be  con- 
structed. Beyond  that  I  think  there  is  no 
intent,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  effect, 
of  limiting  the  rights  of  the  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Ih  addition, 
if  I  understand  the  gentleman,  all  of  the 
environmental  protections  must  be  com- 
plied with  before  the  construction  of  the 
highway  can  be  imdertaken.  The  Secre- 
tary does  not  lose — and  I  refer  now  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation — any  of 
his  legal  responsibilities  and  is  not  man- 
dated to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  particular 
highway.  This  section,  in  short,  does  not 
mandate  the  construction  of  amy  partic- 
ular highway? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  mandates  the  con- 
struction only  of  a  highway  which  fits 
the  description  of  this  paragraph.  But  it 
declares  that,  when  the  eondlticms  here- 
in enumerated  are  met,  the  highway 
shall  be  constructed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnaia.  But  It 
would  still  require  the  agreement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  would  It 
not,  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law? 
May  I  have  a  response  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  agreement 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  as 
mandated  in  the  language  of  the  act  Is 
that  if  there  existed  on  the  date  afore- 
mentioned, June  30,  197S.  a  segment  of 
Interstate  System  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  city,  and  If  the  duly 
elected  officials  of  that  city,  speaking  for 
ttie  citizens  of  that  city,  wish  to  construct 
that  segment,  and  if  thear  are  willing  to 
contribute  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 


coet  of  construction,  that  segment  shall 
be  constructed.  To  that  extent,  it  would 
be  a  mandate  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  I  may 
refer  very  briefly  to  the  colloquy  agali^ 
that  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body,  the  question  was  asked  specifically 
at  that  time  whether  or  not  the  language 
to  which  I  referred  mandated  the  build- 
ing of  any  highway,  and  the  response 
from  the  Junior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Texas  was.  it  is  not  a  requirement  that 
this  be  constructed:  it  would  still  require 
an  agreement  of  the  Secretary,  and  that 
is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  clear 
for  our  record  this  afternoon. 

The  gentleman  agrees  with  that  in- 
terpretation placed  upon  this  Ismguage 
in  the  other  body — that  we  still  have 
the  requirement  of  the  agreement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  Uke  to  rwnind 
the  gentleman  that  this  is  general  legis- 
lation; this  is  not  local  or  special  legis- 
lation. This  makes  no  reference  to  any 
given  stretch  of  highway.  This  refers  to 
any  segment  of  an  Interstate  System 
which  was  designated  part  of  that  sys- 
tem as  of  June  30,  1973.  wherever  it  may 
lie  within  the  borders  of  a  city,  and  if 
that  city  is  willing  to  do  those  things 
stipulated,  it  mandates  the  construction 
of  that  segment  that  qualifies. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlllnoiB.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  clarify  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  section  110(b)  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  502,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 

Section  110(b)  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  Section  103  of  tltte  28.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (e)  (2) 
and  (g)  of  thla  section,  in  any  c«ae  where 
a  segment  of  the  Interstate  System  was  a 
designated  part  of  such  System  on  June  1 
1973,  and  U  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  an  incorporated  city  and  such  city  enters 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  say 
aU  non-F^Bderal  costs  of  construction  of  such 
segment,  such  segment  shall  be  constructed." 

This  provision  was  not  contained  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  version  of 
this  Highway  Act.  It  was  not  studied  by 
any  congressional  committee  nor  was  It 
debated  on  the  floor  of  either  House.  In- 
deed, it  was  only  added  to  the  bill  hi 
conference  on  the  last  day,  with  little 
discussion  and  with  several  of  the  con- 
ferees absent.  I  believe  that  this  sets  a 
bad  legislative  precedent.  Further,  I  am 
convinced  that  an  even  worse  precedent 
would  be  established  if  the  record  were 
not  clear  as  to  precisely  what  this  pro- 
vision does  and  what  it  does  not  do. 

When  the  conference  report  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  two  Senators  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  anmnon. 
engaged  in  extended  colloquies  with  the 
Senate  managers  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Bentsxn 
and  Mr.  Siaftoed.  Throughout  theh-  col- 
loquies two  points  were  firmly  estab- 
lished: 

First.  Nothing  In  this  provision  abro- 
gates any  of  the  responsibilities  which 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
under  Title  23.  U.S.C.  or  any  other  PW- 
eral  law,  including  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  (42  Ua.C.  4601,  et.  seq.) ,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 


(42  U.S.C.  4321,  et  seq.),  secUon  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  (49  UJ3.C.  1653(f)),  and  tiUe  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.8.C. 

2000(d)). 

Second.  Nothing  in  this  provision  dis- 
charges the  State  of  its  basic  responsi- 
bility under  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
to  carry  out  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  The  essential  Federal-State  re- 
lationship which  characterizes  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  substantially  tdtered. 
nor  would  the  basic  grant-in-aid  nature 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  be 
changed.  Rather,  each  State  would  retain 
the  responsibility  of  determining  for  it- 
self its  own  priorities  among  the  desig- 
nated interstate  routes  withto  its  borders. 
And  each  State  would  retain  the  author- 
ity to  determine  where  within  a  desig- 
nated corridor  to  build  highways. 

What  the  provision  does  essentially  ii 
to  prevent  a  State  from  unilaterally 
designating  a  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System,  which  was  designated  as  of  June 
1,  1978  and  which  lies  entirely  within 
the  boimdaries  of  an  incorporated  city, 
provided  that  the  city  agrees  to  pay  all 
non- federal  costs  of  constructing  such 
segment.  Otherwise,  all  State  and  Fed- 
eral  provisions  apply. 

Inasmuch  as  relatively  little  doubt 
seems  to  have  arisen  as  regards  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Transportation's  continued 
responsibilities  under  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Act,  the  National  Envlrotunen- 
tal  Policy  Act,  title  23,  and  other  Fed- 
eral statutes,  I  shall  concentrate,  instead, 
on  the  imphcatlons  of  this  section  for 
the  State's  fimdamental  responsibility 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

Since  its  inception  in  1918.  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  has  been   char- 
acterized by  a  cooperative  Federal -State 
relationship  In  which  the  States  have 
had  primary  responsibility  for  selecting 
and  implementing  projects.  This  cooper- 
ative Federal-State  relationship  has  been 
one  of  the  hall  marks  of  the  program 
and  one  of  the  essential  reasons  for  Its 
success.  This  conceptual  basis  of  the  pro- 
gram is  not  changed  by  this  highway  act. 
"Hie  basic  departure  which  the  1973  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  marks  from  the 
past  relates  to  a  broadening  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  and  to  a  corres- 
ponding broadening  of  the  uses  of  the 
pighway  Trust  Fund— not  to  a  radical 
change  in  the  decision-making  process 
outlined  In  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code 
While  the  bill  does  move  further  in  the 
direction  of  involving  local  officials  in 
planning  and  selecting  urban  tran«)or- 
tatlon  projects— which  I  very  much  sup- 
port-^the  State's  power  and  authority  Is 
by  no  means  reduced.  The  goal  is,  rather. 
to  increase  local  power  and  to  require 
the  concurrence  of  local  and  State  offi- 
cials in  the  formulation  of  urban  trans- 
portation programs  and  policies.  If  any- 
thing, the  State's  role  is  enhanced  by 
this  legislation.  For  instance,  secticm  123 
of  the  conference  report  states: 

The  authorization  of  the  approprUtion  of 
Federal  funds  or  their  avaUabUlty  tor  ex- 
penditure under  this  chapter  shall  in  no  way 
Infringe  on  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  states 
to  determine  which  projects  shall  be  federaUy 
financed.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
provide  for  a  fedm^ly  asslstml  State  pro^un. 
Other  provlslwis  of  Utle  23  UJS.C.  un- 
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derscore  the  point  further.  Examples  In- 
clude: Section  105,  which  directs  the 
State  to  "submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
program  approval,  such  surveys,  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  each 
proposed  project  Included  In  an  approved 
program  as  the  Secretary  may  require"; 
and  section  110.  which  states: 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  plans,  spec- 
ifications, and  estimates  for  a  specific  proj- 
ect b&ve  been  approved,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  a  formal  project  agreement  with 
the  State  highway  departmsnt  concerning  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  proj- 
ect. 

In  summary,  the  State's  preeminent 
role  In  carrying  out  the  Pederad-ald  high- 
way program  Is  not  significantly  under- 
mined by  section  110(b)  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  bill.  At  the  same  time 
the  power  and  influence  of  local  ofllclals 
has  been  increased  so  that  their  concur- 
rence will  be  required  before  most  urban 
transportation  projects  can  either  be 
undertaken  or  hsdted.  In  general  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  very  healthy  development. 
The  local,  elected  officials  closest  to  the 
problem  should  have  an  Increased  say 
over  the  transportation  programs  and 
policies  which  often  have  a  major  Impact 
on  their  communities. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  requirement 
of  concurrence  has  led  many  in  my  State 
to  fear  that  the  apptirent  inability  of  the 
State  of  lUlnois  and  the  city  of  Chicago 
to  agree  on  whether  or  not  to  build  the 
Chicago  Crosstown  Expressway  would  re- 
sult m  the  State's  having  to  forfeit  both 
the  $900  million  In  Federal  fimds  allo- 
cated to  the  project  and  the  jobs  and 
other  economic  benefits  that  would  come 
with  a  Federal  grant  of  that  magnitude. 
Regardless  of  the  relative  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  Crosstown,  a  sacrifice  of 
$900  million  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  For- 
tunately, imder  a  separate  provision  of 
this  bill,  the  options  available  to  the  city 
and  State  will  be  much  broader  than  to 
build  the  Crosstown  or  to  lose  the  $900 
million.  Instead,  if  the  Mayor  and  the 
Qovemor  agree  not  to  build  the  Cross- 
town.  $900  million  would  be  made  avail- 
able out  of  the  general  revenues  for  pub- 
lic transportation  Improvements  within 
the  State,  including  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority. I  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of 
Illinois  that  this  new  provision  may  make 
a  solution  to  the  Crosstown  dilemma  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Colliir)N. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Might  I  direct  one  ques-/ 
iion  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  o^ 
this  same  matter?  Do  I  then  imderstand 
from  the  definition  that  he  has  given 
that  if  the  crosstown  proposal  will  at  any 
pomt  extend  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  then  this  authority  would 
not  exist  unless  the  plans  were  changed 
in  order  to  bypass  the  other  provisions  of 
the  law  requiring  that  there  be  approval 
by  the  Governor  and  the  Director  of 
Transportation;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Very  simply.  If  any  one 


of  these  proposals  is  not  totally  within 
the  boundaries,  if  at  any  point  It  n)lll8 
over  Into  smother  municipality,  then  this 
would  not  aprdy? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  That  Is  not  quite  true. 
It  would  apply  within  the  city. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  so 
that  I  might  try  to  make  this  question 
totally  clear. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  specific 
situation  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  partic- 
ular stretch  of  highway  about  which  the 
gentleman  Is  ccxicemed  Ues  within  two 
cities,  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  town 
of  Cicero,  HI.  The  city  of  Chicago  might 
choose  to  exercise  this  option  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  lying  wltWn  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  town  of  Cicero  might 
choose  to  do  so  or  it  might  not  choose  to 
do  so.  The  town  of  Cicero  would  govern 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Cicero, 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  would  govern 
within  the  city  limits  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  If  both  agree,  the  segment  may 
be  built  across  both. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  only  one  agrees,  what 
is  the  situation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  one  does  not  agree,  It 
does  not  build  that  segment  of  the  high- 
way, but  the  other  would  be  permitted 
to  bxiild  its  segment  of  the  highway  uni- 
laterally if  it  desired  to  do  so  and  agreed 
to  contribute  its  own  matchmg  funds. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  the 
distingiilshed  nUnorlty  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  compliment  and  to  applaud  the 
work  and  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  HARSHA) .  I  feel  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  In  this  contro* 
versy  suid  I  have  no  hesitancy  \n  com- 
mending and  congratulating  him  for  a 
valiant  fight  for  what  I  believe  was 
principle  and  not  expediency. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  minority  lead- 
er's comments.  "Iliey  were  truly  Justified 
m  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(.Mr.  Harsha)  ,  the  leader  of  the  minority 
delegation  on  this  conference  committee. 
It  goes  without  saying  he  is  a  man  who 
does  his  homework  and  knows  what  he 
speaks  of.  He  will  always  listen  and  al- 
ways think  something  over.  If  he  can- 
not change  his  mind  he  has  a  good  rea- 
son for  it  and  if  he  can.  he  does.  We  owe 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  great  thanks 
for  being  able  to  overcome  many  of  the 
problems  and  he  has  In  the  many  con- 
sultations enabled  us  to  have  close  co- 
ordination and  llaisan  on  both  sides 
which  made  possible  this  outstanding 
achievement. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fnun  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  comments  and 


associate  myself  with  his  remarks  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  and  Integrity  and 
legislative  skills  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  .  Not  only 
were  his  remaiics  earlier  this  afternoon 
truly  eloquent,  but  also  his  contributions 
to  this  bill  have  been  monumental.  In  the 
years  to  come  human  lives  will  be  saved 
on  the  highways  of  this  country  because 
of  the  creative  endeavors  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha).  I  am 
honored  to  Jom  in  piaylng  this  tribute  to 
our  ranking  mmorlty  member. 

Mr.  GERALD  F.  FORD.  By  the  words 
of  praise  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Bill  Harsha.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
harshly  about  other  members  of  the  con- 
ference from  the  House  side.  I  think  they 
did  a  good  job  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  They  did  as  well  as  they 
could  to  uphold  the  House  position.  If 
they  had  the  support  they  should  have 
had  from  sound  proponents  with  the 
right  ideas,  including  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration, we  would  have  come  back 
with  even  better  legislation. 

I  am  not  bitter  but  I  cannot  help  but 
be  critical.  As  we  drive  down  our  inter- 
state highways,  as  we  drive  down  other 
highways  partially  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eraj  Government  where  they  are  con- 
structmg  portions  of  the  highway  with 
Federal  tax  money  paid  for  highway 
construction,  we  see  signs  that  read 
something  like  this. 

"Your  highway  taxes  at  work." 

Crews  are  digging,  they  are  pouring 
cement,  they  are  erecting  bridges  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Since  this  new  highway 
bill  now  provides  for  diversion  from  the 
highway  fund  of  some  construction  to 
the  piurchase  of  buses,  to  the  purchase 
of  equipment,  and  eventually.  I  am  siu-e, 
the  bottomless  pit  of  operating  subsidy, 
I  rue  the  day  when,  instead  of  putting 
signs  on  the  side  of  the  road,  "Your  high- 
way taxes  at  work"  building  highways, 
they  will  have  some  high-speed  bus  pur- 
chased with  highway  tax  construction 
money  with  a  sign  hung  on  the  rear, 
"Your  highway  taxes  at  work." 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  people  who 
paid  those  highway  taxes  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways,  are  going  to  ap- 
preciate that  bus  pushing  them  off  the 
highway. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  fundamentals 
of  the  legislation. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  needs 
a  qjeclal  commendation  for  the  safety 
portions  of  this  legislation.  It  is  monu- 
mental. It  is  forwardlooklng. 

There  Is  another  provision  In  here  that 
I  strongly  support,  and  it  Is  the  new 
section  147,  "Priority  Primary  Routes." 
This  is  an  absolutely  essential  provision 
and  wUl  presumably  speed-up  the  re- 
maining portions  of  n.S.  131  in  Michi- 
gan. 

There  are  portions  of  our  highway  sys- 
tem that  need  this  special  emphasis,  such 
as  n.8. 131  and  n.S.  31  in  Michigan,  and 
I  am  told  that  the  mass  transit  lobby 
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disapproves  of  this  new  provlsltm.  That 
could  not  make  me  happier,  because  I 
want  priority  primary  routes  constructed. 

I  applaud  the  effort  of  the  conferees  in 
achieving  this  provision. 

Let  me  conclude  wltti  this  comment:  It 
is  awfully  hard  to  swallow  a  bill  that 
diverts  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund,  but  because  of  the  safety  features, 
because  of  the  priority  primary  route 
provisloa.  it  is  my  int^tlon  to  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  conmient  regardmg  diver- 
sion, does  the  gentleman  accept  the  con- 
cept of  a  trust  fund  for  establishing  mass 
transit? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  certainly  do, 
and  to  the  extent  I  have  any  Influence, 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  achieve  that  result. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yidd? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  mlnori^ 
leader,  and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  in  this  country,  and 
for  those  of  us  who  let  this  through,  when 
we  pass  a  conference  report  on  a  bill  that 
permits  this  raid  on  the  hl^way  trust 
fxmd. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  we  will  come 
to  portions  of  the  road  where  they  will 
have  some  kmd  of  gimmick  with  a  sign 
on  it  to  say,  "We  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  road  at  this  point." 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  money 
in  the  trust  fund  specifically  was  put 
there  by  the  voters  for  highway  construc- 
tl<m,  it  has  been  diverted  to  other  inter- 
ests. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

MiZILL). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  support  for  the 
House-Senate  c<Hiference  report  on  the 
compr^enslve  Federal  Aid-Highways 
Act. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation  de- 
spite my  continuing  opposition  to  open- 
ing the  highway  trust  fund  for  uses  other 
than  those  originally  intended. 

This  conference  report  contains  a  pro- 
Vlsi(»  diverting  up  to  $1  billion  from  the 
trust  fund  for  financing  urban  mass 
transit  systems — $200  million  In  1975  and 
$800  mlUlon  in  1976. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  finance  urban  mass  transit  systems — 
and  I  am  not  questlonmg  the  need  for 
them — ^is  to  set  up  a  special  trust  fimd 
for  that  purpose,  just  as  we  have  done 
for  highways  and  airports. 

But  my  objection  to  this  feature  Is 
overshadowed  by  the  many  excellent 
provisions  contained  elsewhere  In  the 
bill. 

I  have  notUng  but  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  Mr.  Harsha,  who  is  also  the 


ranking  member  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  aa  which  I  serve,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  that  subc(»n- 
mittee,  Mr.  Wright,  for  the  exceUent 
work  they  have  done  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  count  it  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  men 
of  their  vision  and  ability  and  dedlca- 
tiOD.  and  I  commend  them  eQ>eciidly  on 
their  valiant  efforts  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  as 
l(mg  as  possible.  They  are  both  outstand- 
ing public  servants,  and  this  House  is  the 
better  tor  having  them. 

Among  the  very  worthwhile  provisions 
oftheblUane: 

An  ezpanslcm  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  and  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary rofuls  system  that  supports  it. 
This  expansion  is  ot  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation's  rural  areas,  which 
need  these  new  and  Improved  transpor- 
tation routes  to  help  them  open  up  for 
dev^pment  and  growth; 

A  comprehensive  highway  safety  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  reduce  accidents 
and  fatalities  oa.  the  Nation's  highways. 
This  section  mcludes  important  provi- 
sions dealing  with  extensive  bridge  re- 
pairs and  railroad  crossing  siexial  im- 
provements, as  w^  as  Improved  mark- 
mg  systems  and  high  hasard  area  im- 
provements: 

A  section  I  sponsored  \n  the  commit- 
tee, calling  for  new  corridor  bearings  on 
the  proposed  Corporation  Freeway  in 
Winst<»-Salem.  N.C..  the  largest  city  in 
my  district.  These  new  hearings  will 
guarantee  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  heard  and  their  concerns  fidly  con- 
sidered before  any  further  work  is  dcme 
on  this  proposal. 

In  general,  I  find  this  legislation  de- 
serving of  my  support,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  to  the  State,  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kltt- 

CZYNSKI)  . 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  hi«>py  that  the  highway  bill  Is  up 
for  a  vote  today.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
did  a  fine  job.  a  splendid  job  at  all  times. 
He  put  in  many,  many  hours  and  a  lot 
of  work. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  can  say  that  we  have 
had  extensive  hearings.  We  have  lis- 
tened to  hundreds  of  witnesses.  We 
worked  mornings  and  afternoons.  We 
listened  to  everybody  interested,  those 
who  were  for  it  and  those  who  were  op- 
posed. There  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  who  can  say 
I  did  not  give  him  all  the  time  he  could 
stsk  for  all  the  questions  he  wanted  to 
ask. 

We  worked  very  hard  m  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  the  full  committee,  and  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  Speaker 
knows  what  we  have  done  in  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  have  been  in  the  House  for  23  years. 
I  have  been  on  many  conferences,  but  I 


had  never  witnessed  anything  like  tbat 
In  my  life. 

We  came  out  with  a  good  bill,  and  we, 
the  Members  of  the  House,  should  be 
proud  of  it.  This  will  be  the  finest  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  by  any  Congress.  So 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  some  questions  for 
the  record.  Of  course,  the  other  gentle- 
man, Mr.  CoLLin  and  Mr.  Ahdersoit  of 
HUnois,  asked  blm  questions  and  I  hope 
those  are  in  the  record. 

Everybody  knows  how  I  feel  about 
highways.  That  is  why  I  want  to  put  this 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
this  legislation  before  the  House,  and  I 
hope  it  will  pass  by  a  big  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  rise  m  support  of  this  legislation.  It 
has  been  the  most  difficult  piece  of  high- 
way legislation  to  ever  come  before  this 
body. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  its  difficulty 
has  come  to  greater  degree  of  under- 
standing of  the  problems  which  this 
country  faces  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion, particularly  urban  transportation. 

A  bill  has  been  put  together  here 
which  recognizes  the  relatlonsh4>  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  highways  and 
which  addresses  itself  also  to  the  needs 
of  mass  transportation  In  our  cities. 

As  everyone  in  this  body  knows.  I  rep- 
resent an  entirely  urban  district  m  the 
great  city  of  Chicago.  This  bill  contains 
substantial  benefits  in  both  mass  trans- 
portation and  highways  which  will  bene- 
fit the  city  of  Chicsigo  as  well  as  the 
other  great  cities  of  America. 

You  also  know  that  I  have,  over  the 
years,  been  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
integrity  of  the  trust  fund.  I  continue  to 
believe  that  it  is  only  through  the  high- 
way trust  fund  that  it  has  been  possible 
to  produce  the  best  highway  system  in 
the  whole  world  and  I  will  continue  to 
fight  for  the  continuance  of  that  fimd. 

In  this  bill,  we  allowed  a  limited  di- 
version fr<Mn  that  trust  fimd  for  mass 
transit  and  added  $3  billion  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  mass  transit. 

The  conference  report  is  an  excellent 
compromise  and  I  urge  this  body  to 
pass  it. 

There  is  one  element  of  the  bill  I 
would  like  to  expand  on,/ which  Is  that 
of  the  interstate  transfer  provisions  and 
those  areas  dealing  with  removal  of  seg- 
ments from  the  Interstate  Sjrstem. 

The  House  position  prevailed  for  the 
most  part  on  the  subject.  The  previous 
status  of  existing  law  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Howard-Cramer  amendment 
was  retamed  with  the  exception  of  m- 
creaslng  the  allowable  mileage  provision 
from  200  to  500  miles  and  the  use  of  the 
1972  Interstate  cost  estimate  in  place  of 
the  1968  cost  estimate. 

The  second  House  provision  on  mter- 
state  transfer  allows  the  withdrawal  of 
an  interstate  segment  and  using  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  such  route  for 
mass  transit  purposes  from  the  general 
fund. 

It  is  therefore  the  intention  of  this 
bill  that  existing  Interstate  transfer  pro- 
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visions  with  respect  to  highway  routes 
themselves  still  retain  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  in  existing  law.  I  emphasize  this 
point  because  It  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  certain  inter- 
state tmnsters  have  been  approved  and 
proposed  which  may  not  be  in  accord 
with  present  law.  For  example,  it  is  not 
proper  to  remove  an  existing  toll  road 
from  the  Interstate  System  and  expect 
to  construct  a  substitute  route  which  will 
Increase  the  Interstate  cost  in  the  next 
estimate. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  con- 
cerned with  the  many  costs  of  the  Inter- 
state System  and  does  not  want  to  see 
those  costs  accelerated  by  this  kind  of 
action. 

By  the  same  token,  the  conference 
committee  added  a  section  which  win 
require  already  designated  segments  of 
the  Interstate  System  in  cities  to  be 
built  if  the  city  is  willing  to  put  up  the 
matching  money.  We  would  expect  this 
provision  to  be  followed  diligently  by 
the  States  tuid  the  Secretary  also. 

A  word  about  section  164  of  the  con- 
ference report,  with  specific  reference 
to  subsection  (B)  thereof,  dealing  with 
school  bus  operations. 

First,  the  intent  and  legal  effect  of 
this  section  will  not  prevent  those  cities 
which  have  their  own  mass  transit  buses 
to  allow  them  to  be  used  by  riders  of 
school  age  to  travel  at  reduced  fares, 
nor  to  prohibit  the  routing  of  a  public 
transit  bus  adjacent  to  school  facilities, 
as  a  part  of  the  regxilarly  scheduled  bus 
systeiQ  service  for  any  passenger. 

In  addition,  either  a  school  bus.  if  op- 
erated by  a  public  body,  or  a  public  mass 
transit  bus  can  be  used  on  individual 
Charter-type  trips  to  transport  school- 
children to  various  points  of  interest 
within  the  actual  geographic  area  served 
by  the  school  bus  operation  or  the  city 
mass  transit  bus  operation. 

This  would  mean,  for  Instance,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
public  mass  transit  buses  could  be  used 
to  carry  schoolchildren  on  special  trips 
to  such  places  of  Interest  as  Moimt  Ver- 
non, the  Washington  Monimient,  or  simi- 
lar places  within  the  metropolitan  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  city,  but  are  not  to 
be  used  to  carry  schoolchildren  on  long 
distance  trips,  such  as  a  visit  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  that  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  conference  committee  that 
drafted  subsection  (h)  of  paragraph  (B) , 
section  103.  title  23,  that  urban  segments 
of  the  Interstate  System,  such  as  the 
Chlcaigo  Crosstown,  be  constructed  if  the 
local  mimlcipalities  provide  the  local  10 
percent  matching  funds. 

Urban  Interstate  segments,  such  as 
FAl  494,  commonly  called  the  Chicago 
Crosstown,  are  necessary  to  complete 
urban  transportation  systems  essential 
for  the  mobility  of  urban  residents  and 
necessary  for  the  economic  viability  of 
urban  areas  such  as  Chicago. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  intent  of  this 
subsection  and  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees is  the  following:  that  in  any  case 
where  a  particular  portion  of  an  Inter- 
state System  lies  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  an  incorporated  city,  that 
portion  of  the  Interstate  System  may  be 
constructed  imder  this  subsection,  on  the 


condition  further  contained  tai  this  sub- 
section that  the  Incorporated  city  agrees 
to  pay  all  non-Federal  costs  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  Chicago  Crosstown  is  taken  as  a 
prime  example  of  the  use  of  this  section 
and  it  is  a  good  one.  Individual  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  have  logical 
terminal  points  on  that  freeway.  It  starts 
on  the  north  at  the  Kennedy  Express- 
way, proceeds  south  and  crosses  the  Ei- 
senhower Expressway,  proceeds  south 
further  said  crosses  the  Stevenson  Ex- 
pressway and  then  proceeds  easterly  to 
the  Don  Ryan  Expressway.  Ibe  route 
could  logically  be  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween any  of  these  freeways  or  all  of 
them.  This  is  for  the  local  officials  to 
decide. 

This  subsection  would  also  allow  two 
or  more  cities,  adjacent  to  each  other, 
\(^o  wish  to  band  together  and  provide 
funding  from  their  respective  municipal- 
ities for  those  segments  or  portions  of 
the  Interstate  System  that  are  through 
their  cities,  to  do  so  imder  this  subsec- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  regardless 
of  the  construction  or  nonconstruction 
of  any  other  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System  that  may  link  into  a  particular 
city,  if  that  particular  city  determines  to 
go  ahead  with  that  portion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  that  lies  within  its  bound- 
aries, it  shall  be  done. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  under  this 
subsection  that  a  circumstance  may  arise 
where  an  Incorporated  city  may  deter- 
mine that  the  construction  of  a  segment 
of  an  Interstate  System  is  so  essential  to 
development  of  its  overall  transportation 
plan  that  this  may  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  through  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  to  take 
a  long  look  at  this  city's  problem  and  de- 
termine that  it  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  plan  working  through  the  city 
itself  that  will  allow  for  the  construction 
of  this  particular  interstate  segment. 

This  type  of  philosophy  is  consistent 
with  other  sections  of  this  legislation 
which  provide  greater  local,  determina- 
tion regarding  transportation  plans  and 
programs. 

The  committee  intended,  under  this 
subsection,  and  this  subsection  only, 
that  a  direct  relationship  between  local 
government  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  would  be  established. 

Conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
subsection  appears  In  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  to  assure  that  vitally 
needed  highway  facilities  such  as  the 
Chicago  Crosstown  be  constructed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
has  to  do  with  the  benefits  in  the  transit 
elements  of  the  bill  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped. 

Section  301(g)(2)  would  authorize 
additional  relief  In  meeting  the  trans- 
portation  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped in  those  instances  where  UMTA 
determines  that  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 301(g)(1)  is  "unavailable,  insuffi- 
cient, or  inappropriate"  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons. 

In  such  cases  a  private  nonprofit  cor- 
poration or  association  may  apply  for 
capital  grants  or  loans  for  equipment  and 


facilities  under  section  301(g)  (2)  with 
the  understanding  that  requirements 
such  as  compliance  with  sections  13(c) 
and  3(e)  of  the  act,  demonstration  of  fi- 
nancial, legal,  and  technical  ability,  and 
evidence  of  xmlfled  or  officially  coordi- 
nated planning  be  met  as  a  prerequisite 
to  eligibility  for  fimding. 

Other  elements  of  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  covered  by  other  members 
and  I  know  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  be  happy  with  the  explanation 
they  will  receive  on  this  difficult  piece  of 
legislation.     

BCr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYHBKL  1  srleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman frrai  Illinois. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  extend  congratulations 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (BCr.  Klu- 
czvNSKi) ,  whose  district  Is  Just  north  of 
mine.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  known  for  years  as  the  father  of 
the  highway  trust  fimd.  I  know  what 
great  effort  and  compromise  on  his  part 
It  took  to  agree  to  the  compromise  on 
the  use  of  the  highway  trust  fimd  for 
mass  transit  purposes. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  House  floor 
deliate  In  April  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1972, 1  argued  the  need  for  a 
more  realistic  use  of  the  highway  trust 
fimd.  The  trust  fimd,  originally  proposed 
for  building  and  maintaining  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  has  served  its 
purpose  over  the  years. 

What  was  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
all  the  people  In  1956,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  vital  or  even  vaguely  appeal- 
ing today.  My  fellow  Chlcagoans  have 
watched  pollution  exceed  acceptable 
levels  and  have  witnessed  the  steady  pro- 
liferation of  roads.  The  physical  changes 
have  imdoubtedly  affected  people  psy- 
chologically. The  masses  began  crying 
out  for  relief  but  were  told  that  relief 
cost  money. 

The  1972  National  Transportation 
Study  confirmed  my  worst  suspicions 
about  Chicago.  A  comparison  between  the 
vehicular  miles  traveled  and  the  miles 
of  freeway  available  indicated  that  the 
Chicago  freeways  handle  a  capacity  110 
percent  greater  than  had  been  provided 
for. 

Proponents  of  (H>enlng  up  the  highway 
trust  fund  lost  the  House  battle  in  April. 
The  House  failed  to  approve  "busting" 
the  highway  tnist  fund  for  mass  transit 
use  by  the  cities.  The  situation  was  not 
without  hope,  however,  since  the  Senate 
bill's  langiiage  permitted  the  cities  to 
use  their  trust  fund  allotments  for  mass 
transit. 

The  compromise  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  legislation  is  being 
debated  on  the  House  floor  today  before 
the  August  recess.  The  conference  re- 
port delays  opening  the  trust  fund  un- 
til fiscal  1974  and  the  cities  wlU  then 
have  access  to  trust  fimds  though  re- 
duced in  amount  from  that  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

Although  breaking  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  the  bill's  most  significant  break- 
through, it  is  not  the  only  section  of  the 
bill  worthy  of  note.  The  conferees  re- 
sponded to  the  crisis  of  highway  fatali- 
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ties  in  our  Nation  by  authorizing  fimds 
to  correct  unsafe  conditions. 

The  conference  report  provides  safety 
research  funds  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
drug  use  on  driver  behavior.  Funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
identify  and  later  eliminate  roadside 
hazards  and  obstacles  are  also  includ- 
ed. We  all  know  areas  with  notorious- 
ly high  accident  rates  but  this  bill 
proposes  to  do  something  about  them. 

A  provision  of  the  bill  emphasizes  local 
controls  over  highway  projects,  permit- 
ting the  top  city  official  to  override  a 
Governor's  objections  to  a  road  project 
directly  affecting  the  urban  area.  Al- 
though the  Crosstown  Expressway  is  not 
explicitly  mentioned,  this  provision  of 
the  bill  would  pave  the  way  for  the  ex- 
pressway's construction  despite  the  ve- 
hement objections  of  Governor  Walker. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  the  Cross- 
town.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
therefore,  I  would  object  to  this  lan- 
guage in  the  report  which  was  not  in  the 
House-passed  version.  As  I  mentioned 
above,  however,  ttie  conference  report 
opens  the  highway  trust  fund  for  mass 
transit  purposes  in  the  cities.  I  was  ad- 
vised that  objecting  to  the  language  af- 
fecting the  Crosstown  during  debate 
would  Jeopardize  floor  approval  of  the 
section  relating  to  mass  transit. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  is  an  "all  or 
nothing"  proposition.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, vote  to  defeat  the  precedent-set- 
ting aspects  of  the  highway  bill  in  order 
to  halt  construction  of  the  Crosstown. 

Despite  my  serious  reservations  about 
the  Crosstown,  I  am  able  to  recognize 
both  sides  of  the  arguments.  I  have  pre- 
viously discussed  at  length  with  constit- 
uents my  opposition  to  the  Crosstown 
and  I  see  no  value  in  repeating  myself 
at  this  time. 

I  do  feel  compelled,  however,  to  com- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  remarks  by  the 
Republican  Senator  from  Dlinois  during 
the  Aug\i5t  1  Senate  debate  on  the 
conference  report.  Rather  than  confine 
his  remarks  to  a  factual  analysis  of 
Crosstown,  the  Senator  inferred  that  the 
people  of  Chicago  were  "bulldozed"  into 
accepting  the  Crosstown  despite  the  dev- 
astating effect  the  expressway  would 
have  on  their  lives. 

According  to  the  Senator  from  the  fine 
State  of  Illinois,  section  110(b)  of  the 
conference  report  Is  a  thinly-veiled  at- 
tempt "to  do  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only — build  the  Crosstown  Expressway 
In  Chicago  .  .  ."  The  Senator  neglected 
to  mention  that  this  section  of  the  re- 
port applies  to  nimierous  highway  proj- 
ects across  the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  charged  that 
section  110(b)  was  an  attempt  to  build 
the  Crosstown  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  does  not  want  it 
built. 

The  Crosstown  Expressway  design 
project  began  in  October  1967  and  while 
Governor  Walker  disapproves  of  the  con- 
struction, nilnais'  former  (Governor 
Ogilvie  approved  the  project. 

On  April  7,  1972,  Governor  Ogilvie 
directed  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  reevaluate  the  State's  commit- 
ment to  the  Crosstown.  The  Department 
completed  its  study  and  the  Governor  re- 


ported the  findings  January  2,  1973.  In 
the  Governor's  wor<}s: 

Their  re-evaluatlon  reafflmu  the  need  for 
an  expressway  and  public  mass  transporta- 
tion system  along  the  lines  of  the  Crosstown 
concept.  They  report  that  such  a  system  c/txi 
be  completed  with  a  minimum  of  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  environment.  And  they  report 
further  that  the  social  and  economic  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  communities  affected  can 
be  assured  and  safeguarded. 

In  the  Governor's  words — 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  con^Ietlon  of 
the  Croostown  Is  Justified  for  the  greater  good 
of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people  of  Cook 
County  and  of  Illinois. 

Some  tjrpe  of  Crosstown  route  has  been 
suggested  since  publication  of  the  Daniel 
Bumham  Plan  of  Ctiicago  in  1909.  Sim- 
ilar plans  were  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
plans  of  1939  and  1947. 

The  Chicago  Area  Transportation 
Study — CATS — a  scientific  urban  trans- 
portation study,  proposed  a  crossgrtd  of 
expressways  in  1962,  including  the  Cross- 
town  route. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Planning 
Commission — NIPC — prepared  a  Coax- 
prehensive  General  Plan  for  the  six 
counties  of  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
area  and  supported  construction  of  the 
Crosstown  in  1969-70.  The  study  tested 
for  residential  development  costs,  job  ac- 
cessibUlty,  air  quality  and  resource  man- 
agement. 

The  Metropolitan  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Council  of  CHiicago  gave  its  approval 
to  the  Crosstown  pending  specified  cor- 
rections in  the  plan.  Accoi^ing  to  Sen- 
ator SxtvENsoN  who  commented  on  the 
Crosstown  on  the  Senate  floor  August  1, 
the  Council  will  now  update  its  earlier 
study. 

The  Crosstown  is  nothing  new  to 
(Thicagoans.  The  planning  stages  have 
been  going  on  for  10  years  now. 

In  1963,  the  Transportation  Advisory 
Group— TAG— was  the  first  to  analyze 
proposed  routes  for  a  Crosstown.  Cook 
County  and  Illinois  highway  officials 
Joined  in  this  effort  and  were  advised  by 
CATS,  the  Chicago  Area  TransiwrtatiiHi 
Study,  and  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority. 

On  November  7, 1963,  TAG  established 
the  Crosstown  Expressway  Task  Force. 
The  task  force  was  comprised  of  gov- 
ernment engineers  and  city  planners. 
Their  report,  filed  in  1966,  proposed  a 
Crosstown  which  was  later  rejected  by 
the  commimity  for  esthetic  as  well  as 
practical  reasons. 

In  1967,  the  Crosstown  Study  Team 
reviewed  and  eliminated  designs  for  the 
Crosstown.  The  Crosstown  Design  Team 
became  the  study  team's  professional 
consultant  Eind  in  August  1968,  the  name 
of  the  group  was  changed  to  Crosstown 
Associates  with  the  addition  of  a  num- 
ber of  consulting  engineers. 

The  Crosstown  goals  later  formulated 
by  Crosstown  Associates  attempted  to 
stress  the  human  interest  aspects  of  the 
expressway  as  well  as  considerations  of 
traffic  needs.  The  emphasis  was  not  only 
on  maintaining  the  appearance  of  the 
area  surrounding  the  Crosstown  but  on 
improving  it  with  the  addition  of  pcu'ks 
and  recreational  areas. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  alleged 


that  the  Crosstown  was  being  forced  cm 
the  people  of  Chicago  in  "devious"  ways 
since  community  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal was  not  possible. 

The  number  of  public  meetings  held 
to  discuss  the  project  since  1969  exceed 
50.  ^vlc  and  homeowners'  associations 
metSrith  representatives  from  the  Il- 
linois ^Dei>artment  of  Transportation 
and/or  city  of  Chicago  and  Crosstown 
Associates.  Parties  were  encouraged  to 
air  their  views,  voice  their  apprehensions 
and  demand  smswers  to  their  questions. 

As  a  result  of  community  meetings, 
public  hearings,  and  a  general  exchange 
of  information,  opposition  to  the  Cross- 
town  has  been  significantly  reduced.  I 
have  noticed  this  change  particularly 
during  the  last  year. 

If  the  (Crosstown  plans  are  discarded, 
the  highway  trust  fund  investment  of 
$900  million  will  be  transferred  out  of 
Chicago  and  into  the  hands  of  other 
locales  across  the  country.  These  high- 
way tnist  funds  will  be  permanently  lost 
to  us.  Many  argue  that  CThlcagoans  have 
paid  their  share  of  n»d  taxes  over  the 
years  and  they  should  not  defer  to  oth«- 
highway  projects  across  the  Nation  when 
the  Crosstown  is  Itself  such  a  pot^itial 
source  of  Income. 

Ilie  actual  building  of  the  expressway 
will  generate  employment  for  workers 
and  income  for  material  suppliers.  Fur- 
thermore, a  sizable  number  of  Jobs  cre- 
ated will  be  in  unskilled  said  semiskilled 
categories. 

The  actual  building  of  the  expressway 
will  generate  employment  for  woiiEers 
and  income  for  material  suppliers.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  average  of  6,300  Jobs 
per  year  over  a  10-year  construction  pe- 
riod will  materialize.  Again  I  stress,  a 
sizable  number  of  Jobs  created  will  be  In 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  categories. 

Income  earned  while  working  on  the 
Crosstown  will  in  turn  be  spent  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  for  goods  and 
services,  thus  improving  the  livelihood  of 
countless  other  Chlcagoans. 

The  commercial  growth  expected  in 
the  industrial  parks  within  the  Cross- 
town  corridor  is  certainly  a  factor  to 
consider.  Reversing  the  trend  that  com- 
mercial establishments  desert  the  cities 
for  the  suburbs,  the  Crosstown  coidd 
indirectly  contribute  to  Improving  the 
tax  base. 

These  remaiics  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  challenge  to  the  Senator's 
credibility.  I  simply  believe  that  no  cause 
is  served  by  lashing  out  against  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  and  then  con- 
cluding that  section  110(b)  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  Crosstown  in 
Chicago  at  all. 

Even  supporters  of  the  Crosstown  are 
quick  to  admit  the  roadblocks.  The  1970 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  guar- 
antees a  great  deal  to  families  and  biisi- 
nesses  uprooted  by  the  Crosstown. 

The  environmental  pitfalls  of  an  ex- 
pressway are  another  area'  of  concern. 
Standards  set  in  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  secUon  1653(f)  of  49  U.S.C.,  sec- 
tion 470f  of  U.S.C.  and  section  309  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  must  be  met,  and 
will  be  met,  I  am  assured  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  conference  report. 
In  closing,  I  would  merely  culd  that 
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the  question  of  whether  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  Crosstown  is  better  left 
to  the  people  back  home  in  Chicago.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Crosstown  contro- 
versy will  be  resolved  equitably,  assum- 
ing that  all  facts  and  figures  relating  to 
it  are  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  my  colleague  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI)  Euid  the  other 
members  of  the  conference  from  the 
House,  and  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Public  Works  Cc»nmittee,  for  a  splen- 
did achievement.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report.  ' 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ANNX7NZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

read  carefully  the  statement  of  Senator 

^ERCT  of  Illinois  on  the  Federal-Aid 

highway  conference  report  wherein  he 

said: 

If  one  were  Teadlng  througb  this  bill,  the 
>lang\iage  of  section  110(b)  would  probably 
escape  notice.  It  looks  small  and  Inslgnlfl- 
cant.  b\irled  as  It  Is.  However,  It  represents 
an  attempt  to  change  the  entire  history  of 
our  highway  program  by  bypassing  the  Got- 
emor  of  a  State,  and  trying  to  let  the  Mayor 
of  a  City  authorize  highways.  This  Is,  Indeed, 
a  radical  change.  But  even  more  than  that, 
this  language  Is  an  attempt  to  get  around 
the  Berlous  objections  which  have  been  raised 
to  buUdlng  a  highway  In  the  third  largest 
City  In  the  Nation,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1 
bmion. 

Then  Senator  Pxrcy  goes  on  to  say: 

This  section  does  not  relieve  a  Btate  of  Its 
responsibilities  under  the  law.  The  respon- 
sibility continues  to  rest  with  the  State,  and 
no  one  else,  including  a  City,  to  actually 
oonstruct  the  highways.  As  a  part  of  that 
re^>onslbUlty  the  State  has  to  use  its  Judg- 
ment and  Its  discretion  in  seeing  that  aU  of 
the  appllcaUe  laws  are  met  before  construc- 
tion can  even  begin. 

We  find  expressed  here  two  dlfleroit 
points  of  view :  First,  the  city  may  or  may 
not.  SecoQd,  the  State  may  or  may  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Senator 
SnvnfsoN  of  Illinois  saying: 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  anyone  to  assume 
that  this  amendment  settles  the  Crosstown 
controversy  In  the  City  of  Chicago.  Nine 
hundred  million  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
In  the  highway  trust  fund  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  construction  of  this  highway  and 
maas  transit  faculty.  Tet  the  positions  of 
the  State  House  In  Springfield  and  City  Hall 
In  Chicago  with  regard  to  how  the  9900  mU- 
Uon  ought  to  be  spent  have  been  imoom- 
promlslng.  It  Is  not  and  should  not  be  the 
business  of  the  Congress  to  Intervene  and 
dictate  a  settlement  In  such  local  disputes. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee, 
Hon.  James  Wright  of  Texas,  according 
to  the  August  3  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  said,  and  I  qtiote: 

I  think  the  language  Is  very  clear.  If  the 
city  wants  to  put  up  the  (local)  share  of  the 
money,  it  can  buUd  the  Crosstown. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  that  we  have  here  three 


separate  views  on  the  intent  of  this  con- 
ference report.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  establish  congressional 
Intent,  yet  the  Federal  courts,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Qovemment,  and  the  vari- 
ous agencies  making  up  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy have.  In  the  last  10  years,  paid 
very  little  attention  to,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, have  flagrantly  violated,  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

I  have  had  firsthand  experience  with 
violations  of  congressional  intent.  Con- 
gressional Intent  is  very  clear  regarding 
a  Congressman's  right  to  send  franked 
mail  on  official  business  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  when  it  has  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  ZIP  code  of  the  individual  on 
the  envelope.  Yet,  a  suit  was  brought 
against  me  for  exercising  that  right — a 
right  that  was  substantiated  by  the  ex- 
pression of  congressional  intent  on  this 
House  floor — and  the  lower  district  court 
issued  an  injimction  against  me,  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  lower  couii;,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  grant  me  a  writ  of 
certiorari.  So  much  for  congressional 
Intent. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  act  as  a  conduit  to  bring  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  and  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  together  in  an  amicable  settle- 
ment that  will  benefit  the  people  of  our 
city  and  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
represents  over  3,000  man-days  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee.  It 
is  historic  and  landmark  legislation  be- 
cause, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  the  highway  trust  fund  has 
been  cracked,  and  in  1975  the  cities  of 
America  will  receive  $1  billion  for  mass 
transit  from  this  fund.  All  of  us  know 
that  the  Interstate  Highway  System  will 
be  completed  by  1980,  and  that  we  will 
have  available  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars thereafter  from  the  trust  fund  to  use 
for  developing  and  maintaining  an  effi- 
cient and  safe  mass  transit  system  that  is 
sorely  needed  in  order  to  prevent  our 
cities  from  choking  to  death. 

As  public  officials,  all  of  us,  whether 
we  are  Oovemor,  mayor,  or  Congressman, 
want  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  people  of 
our  State,  our  city,  and  our  Nation.  It  is 
my  hope,  although  we  have  many  diver- 
gent views — ^pro  and  con — that  all  of  us 
will  continue  to  work  together  to  insure 
that  what  is  best  for  the  people  we  are 
privileged  to  represent  will  finiOly  be  ac- 
complished. 

I  do  not  want  to  raise  false  hopes  that 
congressional  Intent  will  resolve  this 
problem  because  I  have  little  faith  in 
congressional  intent  since  I  have  experi- 
enced firsthand  flagrant  violations  of 
congressional  intent.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, the  only  way  that  the  people  can 
come  out  on  top  is  for  their  public  offi- 
cials to  recognize  their  needs  smd  wsmts. 
and  to  work  toward  meeting  and  resolv- 
ing those  needs  and  wants. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  msiy  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Jamzs  V.  Stan- 
ton) a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 


ISi.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. S.  502  represents  the  greatest  trans- 
portation bill  ever  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  represents 
the  most  advanced  progress  for  urban 
America  of  any  legislation  adopted  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

It  also  represents  the  finest  compro- 
mise ever  enimclated  by  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  should  especially  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  two  individuals,  Jm  Wright,  and  Bnx 
Hassha,  who  have  helped  to  mold  this 
bill.  I  understand  and  appreciate  ^at 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Harsba, 
does  not  fully  support  certain  provisions 
of  the  bill.  This  shows  his  legislative  skill 
and  ability,  to  mold  a  product  by  which 
he  can  agree  with  75  percent  of  the  pack- 
age and  still  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  shows  that  these  Mem- 
bers have  the  individual  ability  to  negoti- 
ate the  compromise  that  we  need  to  put 
together  legislative  proposals  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  salute  these  two  Members,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Jm  Wright,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Bill  Harsha. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  (Mr.  Johnson),  one   of  the  con- 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  committee  has 
performed  an  outstanding  service  m 
bringing  to  the  House  floor  an  effective 
and  thoughtfully  balanced  report  that 
merits  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

No  conference  m  my  memory  has 
ever  faced  a  more  difficult  task  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  pressing  needs  for  mass  transit 
in  our  big  cities  to  the  improvement  of 
two-lane  country  roads  on  which  more 
than  30.000  Americans  are  dying  each 
year. 

The  conference  has  dealt  responsibly 
with  the  needs  of  rural  America  by  sub- 
stantially Increasing  the  funding  for 
rural  highway  programs.  Failure  to  act 
in  this  fashion  would  intensify  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  our  dtles.  by  ac- 
celerating the  flow  of  people  from  the 
countryside  to  our  already  crowded 
urban  centers. 

Our  population  today  is  badly  distrib- 
uted; 80  percent  of  our  i>eople  Uve  oo 
5  percent  of  our  land  area.  Half  of  all 
our  people  live  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
mainland,  within  50  miles  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
or  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  best  tmd  brightest  of  our  young 
men  and  women  are  still  leaving  the 
farms  and  small  towns,  because  there 
are  more  Job  opportunities  in  the  cities. 
We  are  not  going  to  reverse  that  flow 
unless  and  imtU  we  develop  adequate 
highways  that  will  encourage  industries 
to  locate  in  those  rural  and  semlrural 
areas. 

The  conference  report  Is  sound  and 
constructive  legislation  that  looks  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  all  America,  the 
needs  of  our  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
and  the  needs  of  our  crowded  cities. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  to  that 
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section  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  use  of 
highway  trust  funds  totaling  $225  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years  for  construc- 
tion of  economic  growth  center  develop- 
ment highways. 

This  program  was  initiated  as  a 
demonstration  project  in  the  1970  High- 
way Act  to  determine  whether  highways 
can  be  used  to  promote  the  development 
of  new  communities,  with  significant  po- 
tential for  economic  growth,  away  from 
the  established  population  centers. 

Over  half  of  the  $100  million  author- 
ized for  this  demonstration  has  been 
obligated.  The  program  has  attracted 
sufficient  Interest  and  support  to  war- 
rant its  expansion  into  a  regular  part  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  and 
the  conference  report  so  recommends. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
revitalize  and  diversify  the  economic 
life  of  our  rural  and  smalltown  areas, 
to  enhance  and  disperse  Industrial 
growth  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  re- 
verse the  flow  of  population  into  our  con- 
gested cities. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  $140 
million  for  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  and  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  public  domain  highways  and 
Indian  roads.  These  are  very  necessary 
adjuncts  to  our  regular  Federal-aid 
highway  program  to  the  States  and 
serve  to  give  us  a  complete  highway  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  personally  pleased  also  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  House  provision  on 
priority  primary  routes  was  retained  in 
the  bill  with  substantial  funding  for  the 
next  3  years.  This  program  is  a  natural 
transition  as  the  Interstate  System  draws 
to  completion  to  provide  a  means  to 
proceed  with  those  important  rural  roads 
and  urban  streets  which  have  been  ne- 
glected during  the  concentrated  effort  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  deals 
responsibly  and  equitably  with  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  cities  and 
the  country.  I  urge  final  passage  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  that 
in  every  compromise  there  are  balances 
in  disappointments.  I  beUeve  that  the 
committee  and  the  conference  commit- 
tee worked  very  hard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  some  dis- 
appointments. I  have  nevertheless  indi- 
cated that  I  support  this  bill,  because  I 
am  pleased  that,  for  the  first  time,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  some  local 
mode  and  fiexibillty  in  the  handling  of 
funds. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  f  imd  will  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  buses  in 
1975  to  the  tune  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
in  1976  we  will,  at  long  last,  be  able  to 
determine  for  ourselves  what  to  do  with 
our  own  contribution  in  the  trust  fund. 
I  believe  that  that  is  a  step  forward. 

I  believe  frankly  that  if  we  consider 
the  situation  in  this  coimtry,  the  over- 
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whelming  numbers  of  people  who  live  in 
urban  axeas  who  are  choking  to  death 
from  carbon  monoxide,  the  problems  of 
pollution  and  congestion,  we  will  recog- 
nize that  this  step  forward  is  a  very 
small  step  Indeed. 

Nevertheless  I  think  this  is  an  affirma- 
tive step  in  the  right  direction  and  that 
now  we  can  begin  to  look  to  the  futiue 
for  a  proi>erly  interrelated  and  planned 
urban  system. 

I  Join  with  others  in  complimenting  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  for 
his  effort  in  the  highway  safety  section 
of  the  bill. 

I  myself  am  grateful  that  some  provi- 
sions were  placed  in  the  bill  for  aid  to 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly,  in 
which  I  played  a  role. 

I  am  happy  to  see,  also,  that  cities  can 
receive  directly  a  fair  and  equitable  share 
of  their  funds  in  the  lu-ban  system,  al- 
though I  sought  a  much  larger  provision 
for  direct  earmarUng. 

The  most  glaring  omisslcxi  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  provides  no  money  for  mass 
transit  operating  revenues.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  we  are  faced  with  a 
doubling  of  the  cost  of  subway  and  bus 
fares,  which  are  already  too  high.  Un- 
less we  are  able  to  maintain  fares  at 
their  present  levels,  or  preferably  roll 
them  back,  history  has  shown  that  more 
and  more  riders  will  shift  to  the  auto- 
mobile. The  cost  of  this  shift,  ia.  terms 
of  traffic  congestion  and  environments^ 
consequences,  is  Incalculable.  The  fight 
must  continue,  therefore,  to  secure  this 
type  of  desperately  needed  assistance. 

On  the  whole  I  think  It  represents  a 
significant  achievement  in  the  long  cam- 
paign for  badly  needed  aid  for  urban 
mass  transit  systems. 

I  urge  support  of  this  conference 
report. 

Of  course,  I  am  happy  to  see  the  Pres- 
ident has  indicated  he  will  sign  this 
measure  quickly  into  law  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  developing  a 
better  balanced  transportation  system. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  BCXHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  point  up  a  bit  of  the  legislative  history 
with  respect  to  one  portion  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Section  154  of  the  conference  report, 
appearing  on  page  29,  is  a  portion  re- 
lated to  the  controversial  North  Express- 
way, a  part  of  the  proposed  relocation  of 
U.S.  Highway  281,  a  9.6-mlle  section  serv- 
ing traffic  between  downtown  San  An- 
tonio and  the  San  Antonio  International 
Airport  concerning  certain  highways  In 
this  Eu-ea. 

The  Texas  State  Highway  Department 
pressed  a  plan  to  construct  the  express- 
way through  Almos  and  Breckenrldge 
Parks  and  other  areas  that  affected  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

On  August  13,  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  authorized  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  North  Expressway.  The 
State  of  Texas  thus  volimtarily  submit- 


ted itself  to  Federal  law  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  controversial  nature  of  the 
project  and  applicable  Federal  statutes. 
The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  subsequently  enjoined  the  Texas 
Highway  Department  from  constructing 
the  proposed  North  Expressway  through 
the  area. 

What  happened  there  was  the  addi- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  a  nongermane 
amendment,  or  one  that  would  have  been 
nongermane  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  Committee  on  Public  Works  under 
rule  XI,  section  16,  wherein  it  is  said: 

But  it  shall  not  be  In  order  toi^  any  blU 
providing  general  legislation  In  relation  to 
roads  to  contain  any  provisions  for  any  speci- 
fied road. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  would 
have  violated  that  and  which  was  placed 
in  the  conference  report  as  section  154i 
to  which  I  have  referred.  That  went  in 
on  the  Senate  side.  It  would  have  been 
subject,  of  course,  to  a  point  of  order 
under  rule  XXVIII,  clause  4,  in  that  It 
violated  rule  XVI,  clause  7,  and  rule 
XI,  section  16,  providing  for  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  could  not  raise  the  point.  I  could  not 
make  the  point  of  order  imder  rule  28, 
clause  4,  because  the  Committee  on  Rules 
saw  fit  to  waive  all  points  of  order.  I 
must  construe  the  Committee  on  Rules' 
holding  in  this  Ught:  that  certainly  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  consider  that 
section  to  be  of  significance  or  of  great 
enough  importance  for  this  body  to  con- 
sider that  point  separately.  I  had  thought 
it  important  as  a  matter  of  principle  that 
the  House  not  take  a  nongermane 
amendment  without  affording  any  oppor- 
tunity for  its  separate  consideration  on 
the  floor.  To  do  so,  of  course,  would  per- 
mit the  matter  to  become  law  without 
any  specific  consideration  at  any  level 
in  the  House's  processes.  Certainly  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  conceived  that 
the  Rules  Committee  intended  this  if  the 
amendment  had  any  Important  effect, 
like  a  waiver  of  application  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  in  any  area  in  which 
a  NEPA  statement  Is  required  under  gen- 
eral law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  one-half  minute 
additionally  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  For  that  reason  this 
provision  which  has  not  had  the  debate 
of  the  House,  nor  the  consideration  of 
any  committee  of  the  House,  and  which 
the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  think 
worthy  of  debate,  must  be  construed  as 
an  unimportant  amendment,  one  which 
does  not  in  any  way  remove  the  NEPA 
limitations. 

It  must  have  the  effect  of  accomplish- 
ing only  what  the  language  on  its  face 
purports  to  accomplish:  to  terminate  the 
contractual  relationship  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  on  the 
portion  of  the  San  Antonio  North  Ex- 
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pressway  In  question  and  provide  for  the 
repayment  of  certain  Federal  funds  In- 
volved therewith.  It  cannot  reasonably 
be  construed  to  alter  the  duty  that  de- 
volves on  any  Federal  governmental 
agency  to  design  and  direct  its  action 
with  the  necessary  regard  to  its  impact 
on  man's  environment.  The  whole  of  the 
action  must  be  in  accord  with  these  con- 
siderations and  must  be  accomplished 
after  the  recommendation  or  report 
caUed  for  in  42  U.S.C.  4332(C). 

Thus,  where  Federal  highway  con- 
struction covers  an  entire  area,  the 
project  must  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
And  the  whole  plan  must  be  accom- 
plished in  compliance  with  such  policies 
and  recommendations.  The  nongermane 
Senate  amendment  does  not  say  that  the 
State  of  Texas  can  buy  Itself  Immunity 
from  such  Federal  policy  application  for 
the  portion  of  a  total  project,  federally 
instituted,  going  through  Almos  and 
Breckenridge  Park.  That  portion  of  the 
total  project  is  a  part  of,  or  is  a  result 
of,  a  major  Federal  action  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  humsui  environ- 
ment, and  it  cannot  be  excised  from  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  except  by  clear 
legislative  language  purporting  to  ac- 
complish that  end.  Certainly,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  cannot  be  read 
as  such  clear  language,  and  there  is  no 
legislative  history  in  any  hearings  be- 
fore a  committee  In  the  House,  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  can  be  used  to 
amplify  the  language  of  the  amendment 
so  as  to  give  it  a  meaning  other  than 
that  which  its  words  spontaneously  yield. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
3delding. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree 
with  the  statement  made  by  my  col- 
league (Mr.  EcKHARDT)  that  section  154 
of  this  bill  is  an  unimportant  section.  I 
siAmit  that  this  section  is  just  as  im- 
portant and  just  as  valid  as  any  other 
section  of  the  bill  and  that  It  means  ex- 
actly what  it  says. 

When  the  State  of  Texas  pays  back  the 
Federal  aid  highway  funds  on  account  of 
sections  of  the  San  Antonio  North  Ex- 
pressway In  Bexar  Coxmty,  Tex.,  aa 
stated  in  that  section,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  will  cease  to  have  any  interest 
therein  and  the  State  of  Texas  can  pro- 
ceed to  build  those  said  portions  accord- 
ing to  State  law. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bvkuson)  . 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missoiui.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  on  page 
24.  section  143(1)  of  the  conference  re- 
port. This  deals  with  a  route  from  the 
Southeastern  part  of  the  United  States  to 
Kansas  City.  I  should  like  to  aslc  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  If  there  Is  smy  lan- 
guage in  that  section,  which  provides  for 
a  feasibility  study,  to  prevent  a  study  of 
the  closest  and  the  chef4>e8t  route  be- 
tween the  terminal  points  mentioned, 
that  is,  Kansas  City,  and  Brunswick,  Qa.? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
there  is  jiothing  in  this  language  which 
would  prevent  the  study  of  alternate 
routes  between  the  terminal  points  men- 


tioned In  each  of  these  enumerated  high- 
way studies  that  have  l)een  directed  to 
be  made  by  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  He  knows  the  situation 
in  my  district.  The  southeast  section  of 
Missouri  is  cut  off  from  the  State  capital 
city  of  Jefferson  City  in  that  there  is  no 
direct  highway  route  between  the  two 
points.  Tliis  is  a  problem  we  have  been 
plagued  with  for  five  decades.  If  the 
"crow  flight"  route  were  adopted  in  con- 
necting Brunswick,  Gte.,  with  Kansas 
City,  taxpayer  f imds  would  be  saved  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  us  a  highway 
from  Missouri's  "bootheel"  to  the  vicinity 
at  Jefferson  City  and  then  on  to  Kansas 
City. 

Prom  the  statement  of  the  able  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  am  sure  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  look  care- 
fully at  this  issue  and  give  every  consid- 
eration to  our  position. 

Mr.  PERCY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  just  take  a  moment  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  for  their 
support  of  the  demonstration  program 
that  permits  local  communities  to  solve 
the  problem  of  eliminating  railroad 
grade  crossings  over  Federal-aid  high- 
ways within  urban  areas. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steigek). 

B«r.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  tliank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
in  order  to  clarify  certain  aspects  of  the 
report.  Under  sectl(Mi  130  of  title  23,  Fed- 
eral funds— which  may  amoxmt  to  100 
percent  of  costs,  except  that  the  railroads 
must  pay  up  to  10  percent— are  to  be  used 
to  eliminate  "hazards  of  railway-high- 
way crossings"  where  the  federaUy  aided 
highway  system  is  Involved.  Such  fund- 
ing can  amount  to  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  highway  expenditures 

Section  203  of  the  bill  Is  to  eliminate 
hazards  of  railway-highway  crossings— 
'  separation,  relocation  or  protection  " 
Such  fimds  can  be  expended  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system  only  with  the  Federal 
share  amounting  to  90  percent. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what,  if  any 
differences  exist  between  this  secUon  and 
existing  law.  that  it,  section  130  of  tlOe 
23.  Since  they  both  have  similar  pur- 
poses, why  was  it  necessary  to  set  up 
two  separate  sections,  or  rather,  repeat 
what  already  exists. 

.^P^erp  is.  of  course,  a  need  for  section 
230,  since  it  permits  the  expenditure  of 
funds  on  roads  off  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem. Three  categories  of  hazards  are 
mentioned,  including  the  hazard  of  raU- 
road-highway  crossings.  Once  again  the 
Federal  share  is  90  percent.  It  would  be 
helped  to  determine  if  funds  can  be  used 
only  on  nonfederally  aided  roads  in 
other  words,  could  a  Federal -aid  highway 
be  involved  along  with  non-Federal 
roads.  There  may  be  a  problem  on  this 
particular  aspect  since  both  sections  are 
specifically  directed  to  the  Federal  and 
non-Federal  roads,  respectively. 

The  questions  are :  First,  what  type  of 
roads  are  Involved;  and  second,  whether 


track  relocation  Is  permitted  under  both 
section  203  and  section  230. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Under  section  203  it  is 
possible  for  a  relocation  or  the  construc- 
tion of  protective  devices,  or  for  a  sepa- 
ration of  railroad  crossings,  under  that 
provision,  provided  they  are  on  the  Fed- 
eral aid  system. 

If  the  particular  railroad  crossing  that 
the  gentleman  has  reference  to  is  not 
on  the  Federal  aid  system.  Then  if  it 
meets  all  of  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  other  section  230(b).  referring  to 
what  we  call  a  Safer  Roads  Demonstra- 
tion Program,  and  If  it  is  off  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  system.  It  is  eligible  for  fimdlng 
for  relocation.  In  my  judgment,  proving 
it  meets  cdl  of  the  requirements  and  pri- 
orities set  forth  in  the  leglalatian. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  8.  502,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  and  I  congratulate  the 
conferees  for  adopting  what  I  consider 
an  acceptable  compromise  that  can  be 
supported  by  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  to  open  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  bus  or  rail  transit  purchases. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  as  I  am  sure 
all  will  agree,  and  I  am  sure  that  each 
of  us  could  find  provisions  with  which 
we  do  not  concur. 

But,  in  fact,  this  proposal  does  place 
us  on  the  right  track  to  providing  for 
a  balanced  transportation  system  by  al- 
lowing flexible  funding  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Yes,  the  cities  need  the  money  imme- 
diately. 

Yes,  mass  transit  is  needed  now — not 
tomorrow  or  next  year. 

But  this  proposal,  which  permits  im- 
mediate contract  authority  for  bus  or 
rail  transit  purchases,  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  the  authority 
necessary  to  act  Immediately  to  begin 
solving  our  transportation  problems  In 
our  pollution-clouded  cities. 

Next  year  trust  fimd  revenue  will  be 
available  for  bus  purchases,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  rail  systems  are  eligible  for 
trust  fund  allocations. 

When  we  consider  that  only  last  win- 
ter such  a  proposal  was  not  even  ger- 
mane, and  when  we  consider  that  only  1 
year  ago  such  a  proposal  was  considered 
radical,  I  feel  that  all  of  us  who  have 
worked  to  permit  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
highway  trust  fund  revenue  can  be 
pleased. 

This  is  a  step,  but  a  necessary  step, 
toward  flexibility  and.  as  a  result.  I  con- 
gratulate the  conference  committee  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adoot  this  proposal 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  commend 
the  conference  committee  on  the  fine  job 
they  have  done  in  reaching  agreement 
on  the  highway  bill.  They  have  reached 
»  solution  that  will  be  of  great  value  in 
Improving  the  system  of  transportation 
in  this  country. 

At  this  time  I  draw  attention  to  two 
provisions  of  special  Importance.  The 
first  of  these  provisions,  which  was  wisely 
retained  by  the  conference  committee, 
provides  for  a  study  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  toll  bridges.  Such  a 
study  is  long  overdue. 
The  situation  which  exists  with  respect 
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to  two  Mississippi  River  toll  bridges  in 
my  district  provides  an  example  of  the 
need  for  a  study  of  how  bridge  toUs  are 
set. 

The  second  area  of  special  interest 
concerns  the  authorization  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  fea- 
siblll^  studies  on  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral highways,  including  one  that  would 
directly  link  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

The  bridges  I  refer  to  are  the  Keokuk 
Bridge  which  carries  traffic  between 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Hamilton,  El.,  and  the 
MacArthur  Bridge  which  spans  the  Mis- 
sissippi between  Burlington.  Iowa,  and 
Gulfport.  m.  The  bridges  are  owned  by 
the  cities  of  Keokuk  and  Burlington, 
respectively. 

The  Keokuk  Bridge  was  originally 
built  as  a  private  toll  bridge  in  1866. 
In  1941,  the  bridge  was  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Keokuk  by  a  deed  subject  to  a 
condition  that  the  city  maintain  the 
bridge  as  a  free  bridge  for  vehiciilar  and 
pedestrian  traffic.  In  1952,  4  years  after 
the  bridge  became  free  of  debt,  a  10-cent 
toll  was  established  for  passenger  cars 
and  the  same  toll  remains  in  effect  today. 

Between  1952  and  1968  revenues  of 
$3^^  million  from  vehicular  traffic  and 
$1  '/2  million  from  railroad  and  other  ac- 
coimts  were  collected — a  total  of  approx- 
imately $5  million.  Over  $l"/2  million 
were  used  for  nonbrldge  purposes  by  the 
city  of  Keokuk,  including  transferrals 
to  the  mtmlcipal  building  fimd,  airport 
fund,  and  other  municipal  projects. 

The  toll  for  passenger  cars  on  Burling- 
ton's MacArthur  Bridge  had  been  25 
cents  since  1933.  The  rate  included  the 
right  to  recross  the  bridge  without  fur- 
ther charges  prior  to  midnight  of  the 
day  on  which  the  toll  was  paid.  In  1968, 
the  Burlington  City  Council  eliminated 
the  "free  return"  in  effect  doubling  the 
toU. 

Burlington  has  utilized  revenues  from 
the  MacArthur  Bridge  for  purposes  un- 
related to  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  bridge.  For  example,  between 
1959  and  1968  revenues  totaled  approxi- 
mately $4.15  million,  and  of  that  amount 
approximately  $2»/4  million  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  of  Burlington  and 
utilized  for  various  mimicipal  programs. 
The  action  taken  In  1968  was  purportedly 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional 
funds  with  which  to  provide  raises  for 
the  police  and  fire  departments. 

Complaints  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  caused  him  to  order  hear- 
ings as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  tolls 
on  these  bridges  in  view  of  the  large 
amounts  being  diverted  to  ncmbrtdge  re- 
lated functions.  A  hearing  examiner  was 
appointed  and  hearings  were  held  in 
April  1970.  The  hearing  examiner  rely- 
ing In  part  on  the  case  of  ClarksbuTg- 
Columbus  Short  Bridge  Co.  v.  Wooding 
89  F.2d  788  (C.A.D.C.  1937)  rev.  as  moot, 
302  U.S.  658,  found  In  both  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Bridge  and  Keokuk  Bridge  cases, 
that  the  rates  were  not  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable. The  Clarksburg  case  involved 
the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of 
certain  railroad  freight  rates. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
overruled  the  hearing  examiner.  He  did 
80  on  two  grounds,  first,  he  felt  he  has 


the  power  to  look  at  the  uses  or  purposes 
of  bridge  toll  revenues  in  determining 
whether  tolls  are  reasonable,  and  second, 
the  hearing  examiner  was  incorrect  in 
trying  to  utilize  the  comparison  test  set 
forth  in  the  Clarksburg  case,  set  forth 
above.  The  Administrator  ruled  that  the 
term  "reasonable  and  just"  should  be 
more  broadly  construed  in  light  of  the 
legislative  history  of  bridge  toll  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  over  the  past 
40  years.  Thus,  that  in  considering  the 
reasonableness  of  tolls,  allowance  would 
be  made  only  for  bridge  related  costs. 
Burllngttm  and  Keokuk  were  ordered  to 
submit  new  toll  schedules  on  this  bcksis. 

Burlington  sought  a  review  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's decisi(»i  in  their  case  in 
UJB.  District  Court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ad- 
ministrator ordered  a  new  toll  schedule 
into  effect  which  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce cmly  revenues  sufficient  to  cover 
bridge  related  costs.  The  district  court 
on  January  13,  1971.  held  the  order  to 
be  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  with- 
out adequate  basis  in  law,  and  perma- 
nently enjoined  enforcement  of  the 
order.  The  Judge  held  that  since  the  case 
was  one  of  the  first  Instance,  and  since 
there  was  a  "dearth  of  agency  expertise" 
on  the  question,  he  was  not  required  to 
give  the  usual  deference  to  the  Interpre- 
tation of  a  statute  by  an  administrative 
agency.  He  foiuid  further  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator was  incorrect  in  falling  to 
apply  the  Clarksburg  case. 

The  decision  of  the  district  court  was 
appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court.  Because  of  the 
similarity  between  the  MacArthur  Bridge 
and  Keokuk  Bridge  cases,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  has  held  the 
Keokuk  Bridge  case  in  abeyance  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  court  proceedings. 
The  MacArthur  Bridge  case  was  argued 
in  October  of  1972,  and  the  opinion  by 
the  circuit  court  was  filed  January  2, 
1973.  It  affirmed  the  district  coiu^  de- 
cision, except  as  to  the  remedy  and  or- 
der prescribed,  and  remanded  the  case 
to  the  district  court.  The  district  court 
order  had  enjoined  the  Administrator 
from  setting  tolls  on  any  basis.  The  cir- 
cuit court  felt  the  question  of  the  new 
toll  schedule  should  have  been  remanded 
to  the  Administrator,  with  directions  to 
conduct  further  hearings  and  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  reasonableness 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  district- 
court.  They  specified  that  the  Admin- 
istrator be  directed  to  include  in  his  con- 
sideration the  factor  of  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  Invested  capital,  which  they  de- 
fine as: 

Invested  capital  as  used  herein  shall  in- 
clude the  amount,  if  any.  which  the  City 
paid  in  acquiring  the  bridge  In  1923,  plus 
the  amounts  which  It  has  paid  subsequent 
to  that  date  for  additions  to  and  recon- 
struction of  the  bridge;  it  shall  not  Include 
amounts  spent  for  Interest  on  revenue  bonds 
or  for  normal  maintenance  and  repair  since 
acquisition;  and  replacement  cost  shall  not 
be  a  factor  in  such  determination.  No  con- 
sideration need  be  given  to  debt  service  on 
existing  debt  by  the  Administrator  in  deter- 
mining tolls  Inasmuch  as  a  reverse  currently 
exists  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
presently  outstanding. 


The  district  court  has  remanded  the 
case  to  the  Administrator,  with  directions 
to  conduct  new  hearings  In  line  with  ttuB 
circtiit  court  opinion.  Tbe  Administrator 
is  now  in  the  process  of  m>pointlng  an 
administrative  law  judge  to  conduct  the 
new  hearings  on  both  the  MacArthur 
Bridge  and  Keokuk  Bridge  tolls.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  hearings  win  be  held 
in  late  Jime. 

Thus  while  the  Federal  agencies  and 
courts  argue  over  whether  or  not  the  tolls 
are  reasonable,  residents  of  my  Illlnols 
congressional  district  must  continue  to 
pay  tolls  which  sumwrt  not  the  bridge 
they  cross  but  the  mimicipal  programs 
of  the  Iowa  cities  which  own  the  bridges. 
In  effect,  my  constituents  are  blackmail- 
ed into  this  payment,  because  the  near- 
est alternate  crossing  is  at  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa.  25  miles  from  the  MacArthur 
Bridge  and  23  miles  from  the  Keokuk 
Bridge.  To  my  constituents  these  bridges 
are  a  vital  public  service  to  which  they 
must  have  reasonable  access  in  order  to 
perform  such  vital  daily  functions  as  go- 
ing to  work,  taking  their  children  to 
school,  and  obtaining  medical  care. 

I  am  confident  that  the  study  called 
for  in  this  bill  will  demonstrate  the  need 
for  a  procedure  whereby  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  his  prior  s^proval  to  any 
increase  in  the  tolls  charged  on  bridges 
over  navigable  waters. 

The  conference  report  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct feasibility  studies  on  the  construc- 
tion of  several  highways.  Including  one 
that  would  directly  link  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City.  This  highway  would  pass 
through  west-central  Illlnols  and  cross 
the  Mississippi  River  at  a  point  between 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  on  the  south  and  Nauvoo, 
m.,  on  the  north.  As  you  will  remember, 
the  study  on  this  highway  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
Highways  Act  and  was  approved  by  the 
House;  a  similar  study  was  provided  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  legislation. 

The  study  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
construction  of  a  highway  that  has  been 
long-needed  and  would  have  many  bene- 
fits. A  direct  route  would  reduce  the 
highway  distance  between  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  by  125  to  150  miles,  thereby 
saving  travelers  several  hours  time  and 
frequently  considerable  cost.  West-cen- 
tral Illinois,  northeast  Missouri,  and 
southeast  Iowa  are  presently  tmserved 
by  any  interstate  or  major  highway 
network;  a  Chicago-Kansas  City  high- 
way would  provide  access  to  a  great  agri- 
cultural region  and  would  enable  far 
more  efficient  transportation  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  major  urban  centers. 
It  would  also  enable  tourists  to  visit  a 
large  niunber  of  historic  and  recrea- 
tional sites  which  are  not  now  easily 
accessible.  Most  important,  such  a  high- 
way would  encourage  new  industries  to 
locate  in  this  rural  area,  providing 
much-needed  economic  diversification 
and  growth. 

The  construction  of  this  highway  has 
long  been  hoped  for  by  the  residents  of 
my  district.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
the  conferees  has  provided  us  with  the 
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first  step  toward  this  Roal.  These  provi- 
sions and  the  others  contained  in  the  bill 
reported  out  of  conference  deserve  sup- 
port, and  I  urge  the  Members  to  give 
their  approval  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
conference  report  on  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1973.  This  is  a  compromise 
bill;  had  we  not  compromised  with  the 
other  body,  we  simply  would  not  have  a 
bill  at  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend 
the  goitleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Whight) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harsha)  for  their  dedicated  and  de- 
voted leadership  on  this  Icmg  and  difficult 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  this  bill  contains  the  program  de- 
veloped in  our  Public  Works  Committee 
for  a  Priority  Primary  Route  System. 
This  vitally  needed  program  will  au- 
thorize 70  percoit  Federal  fimdmg  for 
improvement  of  heavily  traveled  roads 
that  connect  to  the  Interstate  System. 
This  is  an  important  step  toward  de- 
veloconent  of  a  new  system  of  interstate 
connectors. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  conference  re- 
port also  contams  provisions  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  dangers  of  highway-rail- 
road crossings. 

One  of  the  most  h(»Tlble  of  aU  trafiBc 
accidents  Is  that  grinding  crash  in  which 
a  train  pulverizes  a  motor  vehicle.  Often- 
times the  wreckage  and  the  unfortunate 
victim  or  victims  inside  are  dragged 
hundreds  of  feet  down  the  railroad  right- 
of-way. 

I  am  sure  almost  every  Member  can 
recall  just  such  a  crash  somewhere  in  his 
district,  just  as  he  can  recall  that  the 
dangerous  crossing  involved  ccHitinues  to 
exist  today  just  as  it  has  for  many,  many 
years. 

There  are  more  than  220,000  public 
railroad-highway  grade  crossings  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  about 
one-third  of  them  in  urban  areas  and 
two-thirds  in  rural  areas.  Approximately 
12.000  crashes  between  trains  and  motor 
vehicles  occur  at  these  crossings  each 
year,  resulting  in  1,500  deaths  and  7.000 
injuries.  Over  40  percent  of  these  acci- 
dents happen  at  crossings  where  some 
sort  -of  protection  already  exists,  indi- 
cating that  the  problem  is  not  always  the 
lack  of  warning  devices,  but  the  inher- 
ently dangerous  conditlOTi  itself.  In  these 
cases,  the  CHily  true  solution  is  grade  sep- 
aration of  the  street  or  highway  and  the  , 
railroad  track.  This,  of  course,  can  be 
costly  and  difficult  to  achieve  in  view  of 
the  often  complex  local  environmental 
and  economic  conditions.  But  we  must  do 
all  that  we  can  on  an  orderly,  priority 
basis. 

Section  203  of  the  act  requires  each 
State  sjrstematically  to  survey  its  road 
system  to  Identify  those  railroad  cross- 
ings which  may  require  separation,  relo- 
cation, or  protective  devices,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  schedule  of  corrective  projects. 
At  a'  minimum,  such  a  schedule  must 
provide  for  signs  at  all  railroad-highway 
crossings. 

To  help  the  States  improve  these 
dangerous  crossings  on  the  Federal-aid 
system  $25  mlllicm  is  authorized  for  fis- 
cal 1974,  and  $75  million  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1975  and  1976.  Other  funds  for 
this  purpose  remain  available  out  of  a 
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state's  regular  apportionment  for  high- 
way projects  on  aU  systems. 

The  act  requires  that  the  States  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  by 
September  30.  1974,  and  every  year 
thereafter,  on  progress  being  made  to 
implement  the  highway  crossings  pro- 
gram and  on  accident  reductions 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
urging  the  ad(4>tlon  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  SpealKr,  I 

rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  bill 
agreed  upon  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee on  S.  502,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act. 

The  most  important  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bills  mvolves  the  highway  trust  fund 
financing  for  public  mass  transit.  The 
Senate  bill  Included  the  so-called  Baker- 
Muskle  amendment,  which  would  have 
made  $80  million  in  trust  funds  avail- 
able  for  mass  transit  at  the  option  of  local 
officials.  The  House  version  contained  no 
provision  for  using  trust  funds  for  mass 
transit,  but  did  include  the  Wright 
amendment,  which  would  have  permit- 
ted local  officials  to  exchange  urban  sys- 
tem trust  funds  for  an  equivalent  amount 
in  mass  transit  financing  from  general 
funds. 

The  compromise  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  would  permit  up  to  $200  mil- 
lion in  urban  system  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1975  to  be  used  for  bus  purchase; 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976,  projects  for 
fixed  rail  facilities  and  purrfwise  of  roll- 
ing stock  could  be  approverff 

The  Wright  amendment  would  be  re- 
tained, but  restricted  >o  fiscal  year  1974 
and  fiscal  year  1975  only.  Trust  fund  fi- 
nancing for  buses  or  rail  would  cease  in 
the  event  of  enactment  of  an  urban 
transportation  fund  or  similar  assured 
financing  measures. 

This  is  the  most  Important  provision 
of  the  conference  report,  and  while  I 
have  made  it  clear  repeatedly  that  in 
my  view  this  is  not  enough,  I  certainly 
support  this  first  effort  to  open  the  high- 
way tnist  fund,  and  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  today  considers  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  502,  the  Federal -Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973. 1  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  one  particular  aspect  of  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  especially 
vital  to  the  economic  growth  of  south- 
eastern Ohio. 

That  section  of  the  act  to  which  I  am 
referring  is  the  Economic  Growth  Center 
Development  Highway  provision— section 
122.  Though  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  trust  fimd  moneys  for  mass 
transit,  I  nevertheless  want  to  commend 
the  conferees  for  Including  the  House- 
passed  Economic  Development  Highway 
language  In  the  conference  report  and.  at 
the  same  time.  I  want  to  again  under- 
score my  support  for  the  long-overdue 
expanded  assistance  this  section  of  the 
1973  Federal  Highway  Act  will  provide  to 
rural  areas  with  imtapped  economic  po- 
tential. 

Southeastern  Ohio  in  general,  and  the 
tri-county  region  of  Meigs-Vinton-Gal- 
lia counties,  in  particular,  exemplify  the 


rural  regions  of  America  which  the  House 
Public  Works  Conunlttee  had  in  mind 
when  that  committee  first  wrote  the  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Center  Development 
Highway  language  Into  the  1970  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act. 

The  Economic  Development  Highway 
section  of  the  conference  report  before 
us  converts  the  program  from  a  demon- 
stration project  to  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Federal  highway  program. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  included 
an  authorization  of  $150  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1974  through  1976.  The 
conferees  have  decreased  this.  I  am  told 
by  the  committee,  to  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1974.  $75  million  for  fiscal  1975.  and  $100 
million  for  fiscal  1976.  However.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  even  tWs  revised 
authorization  averages  out  to  $75  million 
annually  through  June  30.  1976 — an 
amount  which  is  $25  million  above  the 
atmual  authorization  for  the  2 -year  de- 
monstration program  in  the  1970  act.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
would  get  about  3  percent  of  each 
fiscal  year's  allocation  for  economic  de- 
velopment highway  construction  and  im- 
provement, or  approximately  $6.75  mil- 
lion through  June  30.  1976. 

The  original  purpose  for  creating  the 
economic  growth  highway  program  was 
stated  as  follows: 

To  demonstrate  the  role  that  highways  can 
play  to  promote  the  desirable  development  of 
the  nation's  natural  resources  to  revitalise 
and  diversify  the  economy  of  rural  areas  and 
smaller  communities,  to  enhance  Industrial 
growth,  to  encoiu-age  more  balanced  popula- 
tion patterns,  to  check  and,  where  possible, 
to  reverse  current  migratory  trends  from 
rural  areas  and  smaller  communities,  and  to 
Improve  living  conditions  and  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

Actually,  this  is  just  a  wordy  way  of 
saying  something  very  basic  and  simple: 
that  good  roads  and  economic  vitality 
are  ssTionjTnous. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  over  76 
percent  of  all  farm  products  produced 
in  this  country  are  transported  to  mar- 
ket by  way  of  the  highway  system.  One 
out  of  every  six  jobs  in  this  country  Is 
in  a  highway-related  industry — a  total 
of  13.3  million  jobs.  The  economic  and 
social  benefits  realized  as  the  result  of 
good  roads  are  practically  beyond  meas- 
ure— easier  access  to  industry,  recrea- 
tion, and  population  centers;  vital  link- 
age with  rail,  air,  and  water  networks; 
Increased  land  values;  Improved  travel 
time;  greater  consumer  access  to  goods 
and  services:  and  lower  commercial 
operating  costs. 

Some  lilghways  are  built  for  people  to 
get  away.  Others  are  built  for  regions 
to  get  sOiead.  Of  the  3.8  million  miles  of 
highways,  backroads.  and  streets  across 
this  coimtry.  almost  75  percent  weaves 
Its  way  through  nonmetropolitan  areas. 
Rural  areas,  especially  those  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  which  have  been  eco- 
nomically isolated  and  bypassed  by 
significant  industrial  growth  for  years, 
constitute  the  most  pressing  need  for 
enacting  legislation  siich  as  this  we  are 
considering  today. 

To  further  document  the  importance 
of  the  economic  development  highway 
language  in  this  bill,  let  me  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  situation  in 
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southeastern  Ohio  which  could  result  In 
brightening  the  economic  outlook  of  the 
area  considerably.  About  18  months  ago, 
the  American  Electric  Power  Corp.  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  multl-million-doUar  James 
Gavin  Power  Plant  to  be  located  at 
Chesire.  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
powerplant's  fuel  source  would  be  pro- 
vided by  a  new  Meigs  Mine  complex,  to 
be  located  in  Meigs  County  and  Vinton 
County.  Ohio.  Coal  reserves  abundant 
enough  to  feed  the  Gavin  Power  Plant 
for  decades  will  be  extracted  from  the 
foothills  of  Meigs.  Vinton,  and  Oallls 
Counties.  The  workforce  required  to  con- 
struct the  powerplant,  mines,  and  related 
operations  has  steadily  grown  since  news 
of  this  important  development  first 
surfaced. 

Construction  of  the  powerplant  Is  well 
along  and  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Co. 
mine  complex  is  rapidly  developing  into 
one  of  the  most  efficient  industrial 
operations  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Ttie  com- 
bined plant  and  mine  facilities  will  em- 
ploy some  3,000  workers  by  1976.  Alto- 
gether, It  is  estimated  that  over  6,000 
new  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  impact 
area  by  1980.  Population  is  projected  to 
increase  by  about  17,000  persons  and  the 
niimber  of  new  households  is  expectcKl 
to  increase  by  nearly  3,500  homes.  Studies 
project  that  personal  Income  within  the 
region  will  Jump  $30  million  annually 
and  retail  sales  will  increase  $17  million. 
New  businesses  are  opening  euid  it  is  esti- 
mated that  school  enrollments  will  In- 
cresue  by  about  2,500  pupils  by  the  time 
the  new  facilities  are  in  full  operation. 

To  bring  the  importance  of  these  flg- 
xires  Into  sharper  focus  for  those  im- 
familiar  with  the  region,  consider,  if  you 
will,  the  vital  statistics  of  this  same  area 
before  the  lid  watt  lifted  on  this  new 
economic  opportimity. 

In  a  region  historically  plagued  by 
economic  stagnation,  the  young  people  of 
the  tricounty  region  generally  left  the 
area  following  graduation  from  high 
school  to  seek  Job  opportunities  in  the 
already  overcrowded  urban  areas  of  the 
State.  The  absence  of  adequate  incentives 
to  stay  In  the  region  resulted  in  census 
statistics  such  as  one  of  every  eight  per- 
sons In  the  region  being  over  65  and  the 
average  household  income  in  one  county 
In  the  impact  area  being  little  more  than 
$6,200  annually.  Area  unemployment  fig- 
ures consistently  topped  both  State  and 
national  levels. 

In  the  decade  between  1960  and  1970. 
the  total  population  of  Meigs.  Vinton, 
and  Gallia  Counties  decreased  by  more 
than  4.000  persons.  The  number  of  basic 
jobs — mining,  manufacturing,  construc- 
tion, communications,  utilities — rose 
slightly,  but  Job  opportunities  In  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  services,  retailing, 
and  Government  fell.  In  1960.  2.287  resi- 
dents in  these  three  coimties  got  in  their 
vehicles  each  day  and  drove  to  an  out-of- 
county  Job.  By  1970,  the  number  had 
risen  to  2,420. 

Now.  there  is  a  chance  to  change  all 
this.  And  in  a  very  real  sense,  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  help  southeastern  Ohio 
hoist  a  new  horizon. 


The  people  of  the  Meigs.  Vinton,  and 
Gallia  County  region  are  understandably 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of  new 
economic  growth  far  surpassing  any 
other  opportunity  they  have  witnessed 
over  the  past  half  century. 

While  the  cause  and  catalyst  to  change 
are  nearing  full  operating  strength,  the 
importance  of  adequate  secondary  roads 
tying  together  the  ingredients  of  this 
economic  revolution  is  also  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent.  At  present,  the 
highways  in  the  immediate  impact  area 
are  inadequate,  and  plans  for  their  im- 
provement are  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  projected  needs  of  the  region.  The 
Athens  Messenger  of  Athens,  Ohio,  has 
championed  the  better  highways  cam- 
paign locally  and  has  appropriately 
called  highway  construction  and  im- 
provement of  existing  roads  in  the  area 
"Need  No.  1." 

As  the  result  of  untiring  efforts  by 
local  community  leaders  and  opinion- 
makers  there  has  been  some  movement 
to  earmark  funds  for  road  work  in  and 
around  the  mine  complex  and  jiower- 
plant.  Efforts  to  generate  similar  en- 
thusiasm at  the  State  level,  however, 
have  consistently  evoked  a  response  that 
more  Federal  aid  is  necessary  if  the  sec- 
ondary roads  are  to  get  the  help  they 
need  smd  deserve. 

Legislation  specifically  oriented  to 
areas  of  high  economic  growth  poten- 
tial, we  are  told,  would  be  most  useful. 

Legislation,  just  like  section  122  of  the 
1973  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  including  the 
economic  development  highway  provi- 
sion, along  with  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  respective  States,  can  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  investments  we 
can  make  in  support  of  economic  growth 
in  depressed  areas. 

I  have  requested  of  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  that,  pending  approval  of  the  act, 
the  State  Indicate  its  intention  to  utilize 
funding  imder  section  122  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  upgrading  the  secondary  road 
system  in  the  tri-county  impact  area  and 
thereby  brighten  the  economic  and  so- 
cial outlook  of  southeastern  Ohio  to  a 
degree  never  before  realized  in  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

If  my  motives  for  promoting  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  bill  were  selfish,  and 
the  case  I  have  cited  were  an  isolated 
one.  I  would  not  bother  to  go  to  lengths 
about  the  matter  in  the  first  place.  But 
the  role  highways  can  play  in  this  tri- 
county  region  of  southeastern  Ohio  Is 
representative.  I  am  sure,  of  many  other 
areas  throughout  Appalachla  and  across 
America.  The  situation  I  have  outlined 
does  not  merely  refiect  the  anticipated 
growth  of  a  three-coimty  corner  of 
southeastern  Ohio,  but  more  accurately 
reflects  similar  situations  In  many  coun- 
ties and  countless  comers  of  States  from 
one  coast  to  the  other. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  Interest  of  all  such 
regions  greatly  dependent  upon  good 
roads  and  adequate  access  routes  over 
which  goods  and  services  will  fiow  that 
I  ask  your  support  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment highway  section  of  the  Ped- 
eral-AId  Highway  Act.  Though  the  Im- 
pact of  such  legislation  will  be  most 


readily  seen  In  areas  such  as  those  noted, 
the  beneflts  from  it  will  ultimately  reach 
out  to  all. 

ISi.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  conference 
report  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
represents  progress  of  a  sort  for  mass 
transit  and  while  I  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  conferees  had  to 
deal.  I  must  speak  in  opposition.  This 
conference  report  perpetuates  our  dis- 
torted national  transportation  priorities 
and  by  excluding  the  provisions  for  <«)- 
erating  aasistance  to  existing  mass  tran- 
sit systems  it  represents  a  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  efficient  urban  mass 
transportation  is  a  matter  of  public  re- 
sponsibility providing  benefits  to  the  en- 
tire Nation,  not  just  to  individual  tran- 
sit riders  or  communities. 

It  does  us  Uttle  good  to  make  heroic 
pronouncements  about  a  better  environ- 
ment, or  to  talk  about  cleaning  up  our 
air  by  curbing  the  use  of  automobiles 
when  tr&Dsit  systems  across  the  coun- 
try are  threatened  with  insolvency  and 
steadily  lose  riders  because  of  necessary 
fare  Increases. 

By  deleting  the  $800  million  for  operat- 
ing assistance  that  was  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill,  but  at  the  ^ame  time  author- 
izing billions  for  miles  and  miles  of  high- 
ways, the  conferees  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize that,  as  the  New  York  Times  put 
it  editorially  "additional  billions  for  ben- 
efit of  the  private  truck  and  automobile 
are  not  the  total  answer  to  the  Nation's 
transportation  needs." 

This  fall.  New  Yorkers  will  be  asked  to 
approve  a  $3.5  billion  State  transporta- 
tion bond  issue,  at  least  partially  on  the 
basis  of  preserving  the  current  fare  on 
city  buses  and  subways  and  averting  a 
disastrous  fare  Increase  that  could  end 
of  bankrupting  the  entire  transit  system 
in  New  York  City. 

Were  the  Congress  living  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  our  urban  centers,  a 
bond  issue  of  this  scope  and  nature  would 
be  unnecessary. 

I  understand  that  legislation  to  au- 
thorize operating  assistance  to  mass 
transit  systems  will  be  revived  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  later  this  year. 
I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  leg- 
islation enacted.  In  the  meantime,  I  must 
vote  in  protest  against  this  conference 
report  which,  in  terms  of  urban  trans- 
portation needs,  is  tokenism  at  its  worst. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  able 
to  pass  this  measure.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  situation  is  really 
similar  to  that  of  a  baby  taking  its  first 
step;  the  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  step  was  taken,  not  In  how  far  it 
went. 

This  is  really  net  a  very  big  step.  But 
it  may  be  the  psychological  turning  point 
that  will  open  up  highway  funds  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  provide  a  truly 
balanced  transportation  system.  I  have 
spoken  many  times  over  the  last  few 
months  on  this  floor  of  the  need  to  end 
the  tjrranny  of  the  private  automobile 
over  the  Los  Angeles  Basm.  I  have  read 
from  newspaper  articles  appearing  in 
southern  California  which  have  described 
the  incredible  health  hazards  smog  is 
causing  my  constituents  and  other  south- 
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em  Californlans.  Our  action  today  is  not 
going  to  even  put  a  serious  dent  In  the 
problem,  but  I  hope  that  it  presage  fur- 
ther, more  substantial  tuition. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 

sia>port  of  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying the  bill.  8.  502.  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act. 

I  exposed  this  bill  when  it  originally 
came  before  the  House  because  it  failed 
to  include  use  of  urban  area  highway 
trust  funds  for  mass  transit  pxuposee. 
The  Senate  version  did  include  such  a 
provision  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  Include  such  a 
section  in  the  compromise  version  of  the 
bUl. 

The  final  version  authorized  urban 
areas  to  opt  fen*  the  use  of  up  to  $200  mil- 
lion in  urban  area  highway  trust  funds 
to  purchase  passenger  buses.  This  would 
start  in  1975.  In  the  following  year  urban 
areas  could  use  any  amovmt  of  th^ 
urban  highway  funds  for  rockls,  buses, 
or  rail  mass  transit.  The  1976  bus-rail 
combination  option  would  be  possible 
In  1974  provided  an  urban  area  chosed 
to  exchange  its  highway  trust  fund  en- 
titlement for  a  mass  transit  grant  from 
general  revenues. 

One  disappointment  is  that  none  of 
this  trust  fimd  moneys  can  be  used  for 
mass  transit  operating  subsidies.  This 
Issue  must  be  addressed  by  the  93d  Con- 
gress if  we  are  to  have  the  hope  of  a  vi- 
able, integrated  transportation  ssrstem 
In  the  1970's.  There  is  almost  $18  billion 
In  funds  for  highway  construction  au- 
thorized over  the  next  3  years  under 
title  I  of  the  bill.  Some  $2  billion  is  au- 
thorized under  title  n  for  highway  safety 
programs  tmd  $3  bUHon  Is  authorized 
for  urban  mass  transit  programs  In  con- 
tract authority  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act. 

The  bill  is  a  fair  compromise  and 
Should  not  be  delayed  further.  While  the 
provisions  are  not  exactly  what  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  in  terms  of  tapping  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  mass  transit  pur- 
poses, I  am  confident  that  once  this  first 
step  is  taken  and  it  proves  successful, 
future  authorizations  will  permit  local 
and  State  government  to  aUocate  their 
transportation  dollars  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  report  and  I  urge  the  President 
to  sign  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

'     The   Sergeant   at  Arms   will   notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  Uiere  were — ^yeas  382.  nays  34. 
not  voting  17,  as  foUows: 


Abdnor 
At»ug 

AdAlXlA 

AdcUbbo 

Alexander 

Anderaon, 

CalLf. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BafalU 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Beriland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  CalU. 
Burke,  na. 
Burke.  Blaas. 
Burleaon,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Obappell 
Chlaholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
CvUver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
D^enback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
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Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

■dwarda,  Ala. 

Bdwards,  CalU. 

Ellberg 

Erienbom 

Esch 

Eahleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

wmiam  D. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Frelinghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Proebllcb 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Oinn 

Ooldwater 
Oonzalez 
Orasso 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orlfflths 
Orover 
Oubser 
Oude 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hibert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Maaa. 
HeiQZ 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Ictaord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jonea,  OkX%. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynakl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 

Lent 
Litton 


Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

Mcdoskey 

McColltstcr 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mabon 

Mallltard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraaltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlniah 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcbeU,  N.T. 

MiaeU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcber 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  m.       I 
Prltchard     ' 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 

Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robiaon,  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

BoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roee 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Boy 

Boyl>al 

Runnels 


Bappe 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Walsh 

Ryan 

Waae 

St  Oermain 

stokes 

Whalen 

Sandman 

Stratton 

White 

Baraain 

Stubblefleld 

Whitetaurat 

Barbanea 

Stuokay 

Whitten 

Baylor 

Studds 

WldnaU 

Scberle 

Sullivan 

WUUams 

Schroeder 

Symington 

WUson,  Bob 

Belberilng 

Talcott 

WUson, 

Shipley 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Charles  H.. 

Shoup 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Calif. 

Sbrlver 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Sbuster 

Teague,  Tex. 

Charles,  Tax 

Slkea 

Thompson,  N  J.  Winn 

Blak 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wolff 

Skubltz 

Thone 

Wright 

Black 

Thornton 

Wyatt 

Smith,  N.T. 

Tleman 

Wydler 

Snyder 

Towell,  Nev. 

Wylle 

Staggers 

Treen 

Tates 

Stanton, 

Udall 

Tatron 

J.  WlUiam 

miman 

Toung,  Alaska 

Stanton, 

Van  Deerlln 

Toung,  Fia. 

James  V. 

Vander  Jagt 

Toung,  Oa. 

Stark 

VanUc 

Toting,  ni. 

Steed 

Veysey 

Toung,  Tax. 

Steele 

Vlgorlto 

Zablocki 

Steel  man 

Waggonner 

Zlon 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Waldie 
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Asbbrook 

Oroas 

Price,  Tex. 

BadUlo 

Haley 

Robinson,  Ta. 

Bray 

Harsha 

Ruth 

Breckinridge 

Huber 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Hunt 

Schneebell 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Sebeliua 

Crane 

Latta 

Spence 

Daniel.  Dan 

McKwen 

Synuns 

Oevine 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Dickinson 

Mathl8,Ga. 

Toung,  S.C. 

Flynt 

Blyers 

Ctoodllng 

Powell,  Ohio 
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Boland 

Hanna 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jarman 

Smith,  Iowa 

cotter 

Wiggins 

Krlns,  Tenn. 

MUls.  Ark. 

Fisher 

03rien 

Zwacb 

Gray 

Pepper 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Zwack. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  EvUis  of  Tenneoaee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEIAVE 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  tunendment  a  bill  and  Joint  and 
Concurrent  Resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJt.  6649.  An  act  to  extend  tmtU  Novam- 
ber  1.  1078,  the  existing  exemption  of  the 
Bteaunboat  Delta  Queen  from  certain  Teasel 
laws; 


H.  J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  Augiist  26,  1073,  as 
"Women's  Equality  Day"; 

H.  J.  Res.  460.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  the  aecond  fuU 
week  In  October,  1873,  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week"; 

H.  Con.  R«s.  308.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  be  printed:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  relationship  of  pesticides  to  en- 
vironmental Issuea  and  other  mattera. 

TijS  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1410.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  one  year  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  VS.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  6370) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
time  and  savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  de- 
pository institutions  from  permitting 
negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  deposit  or  ac- 
count on  which  any  interest  or  dividend 
is  paid,  to  authorize  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  national  banks  to 
own  stock  in  and  invest  in  loans  to  cer- 
tain State  housing  corporations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested : 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  mutual  and  self-help  housing  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
make  certain  technical  corrections  in  the 
enrollment  of  8.  1888. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7935, 
FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  7935) 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
rates  under  that  act,  to  expand  the  cov- 
erage of  that  act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  27, 
1973.) 

Mr.  DENT  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  40  years  ago  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  took  up 
the  question  of  establishing  a  minimum 
standard  of  working  c(xidltl(»is  in  this 
country  known  as  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

At  that  time  the  sides  were  pretty 
drawn  as  to  the  support  of  and  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

Over  these  many  years  on  occasions 
this  matter  has  come  again  before  the 
House,  and  the  lines  of  opposition  and  of 
support  have  not  changed  very  much. 
That  is  natural  and  to  be  expected. 

This  is  a  bread  and  butter  issue.  It 
deals  with  wages  being  pskid  and  wages  to 
be  paid;  it  deals  with  hours  of  labor  and 
payment  for  overtime. 

Early  in  the  beginning  of  this  discus- 
sion it  was  recognized  that  there  were 
different  sections  of  the  country  that  had 
different  problems.  It  was  recognized 
different  types  of  emplosmient  had  differ- 
ent problems  and  had  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently. However,  over  the  years  the 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  remove  in  ensu- 
ing legislation  some  of  the  restrictions 
and  to  recognize  changing  criteria  until 
we  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  have 
almost  a  universally  applied  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  act. 

This  Congress  sent  this  particular 
matter  to  conference.  It  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult conference  in  a  way.  because  the 
Senate  had  reached  that  point  in  its 
stage  of  thinking  that  most  exemptions 
under  the  act  should  be  removed.  I 
might  say  that  the  most  strenuous  effort 
to  remove  the  exemptions  from  the  ag- 
ricultural processing  section  of  the  bill 
were  made  by  a  Republlcsui  Member  of 
the  Senate,  using  as  his  arguments  the 
statements  made  and  the  report  made  by 
two  Republican  Secretaries  of  Labor. 
Shultz  and  Brennan. 

Some  of  us  believed  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  in  certain  areas  to  remove 
immediately  the  exemptions  on  over- 
time, so  the  House  tried  its  best,  and 
succeeded.  I  believe,  in  using  a  stretch- 
out method  of  cutting  down  on  over- 
time exemptions.  In  the  conference  the 
House  receded  13  times  on  key  measures. 
The  Senate  receded  29  times.  No  person 
who  h£«  ever  served  on  a  confermce 
committee  could  hope  or  expect  to  hold 
tight  to  a  solid  position  as  either  House 
passes  it,  so,  therefore,  we  feel  in  this 
difficult  kind  of  a  legislative  effort  we 
did  as  best  as  we  could  to  hold  as  nearly 
as  we  could  to  the  House  position. 

In  the  early  days  during  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  statement  was 
made  by  the  President  that  no  product 
that  was  not  produced  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  of  this  country.  Fur- 
ther elaborating  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject and  statement  of  the  President,  the 
Senate  wrote  a  provision  In  the  act  that 
stated  no  product,  whether  made  or  pro- 
duced within  the  continwital  United 
States  or  anjrwhere  else  in  the  world, 
should  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
channels  of  commerce  in  this  Nation. 
The  House  removed  that  provision  after  a 


great  and  long  debate,  and  although 
there  have  been  attempts  to  do  the  very 
thing  that  the  President  asked  for,  they 
have  never  t>een  successful. 

However,  we  did  recognize  not  too 
many  years  ago  that  there  was  a  move- 
ment in  this  country  geographically  of 
Industrial  and  business  activity,  and 
during  the  great  depression  there  was  a 
great  migration  of  industry,  especially 
in  the  area  of  textiles,  to  the  South.  In- 
dustry will  in  any  event,  without  ex- 
ception in  the  history  of  the  world  since 
industrialization  has  come  into  being, 
always  move  to  the  low-wage  area,  and 
products  for  sale  will  always  move  to  the 
high-wage  area.  Industry  is  only  in  being 
and  was  only  conceived  and  created  for 
one  purpose:  to  produce  goods  for  the 
use  of  peoples  and  to  profit  by  it. 

To  counteract  this  very  exclusive 
control  over  the  production  of  goods, 
and  the  sale,  and  the  profit  from  goods, 
the  labor  union  came  into  being.  The 
latx>r  union  was  only  conceived  and  put 
into  being  for  one  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  try  to  get  an  equitable  share  of  the 
profits  earned  by  the  corporate  entity 
for  the  men  and  women  in  the  laboring 
and  producing  field.  The  labor  unions 
have  t>een  able,  in  my  opinion,  to  gsdn 
a  reasonabl^4>art  of  the  profit  contrib- 
uted by  labor,  but  the  great  body  of  un- 
organized working  in  smaller  groupings 
have  been  unable  to  organize,  and  so  the 
Congress  wisely,  I  believe,  set  up  an  or- 
ganization within  the  Congress,  the  caai- 
mittee  that  handles  minimum  wage,  to 
negotiate  for  the  unorganized. 

Any  talk  of  giving  somebody  a  gift  by 
passing  a  minimum  wage  increase  is  as 
far  from  the  truth  as  anybody  can  stray. 
The  last  amendment  was  in  1966.  Just  as 
a  little  example  of  what  has  happened 
during  that  time,  in  this  area  there  is 
a  particularly  succulent  sausage  sold 
called  a  half-smoke.  It  Is  not  made  in 
my  territory  at  all  and  I  have  a  fondness 
for  the  product.  In  1967  a  half -smoke 
sold  for  39  cents  a  pound.  Last  Friday 
I  bought  my  usual  allotment,  as  every 
now  smd  then  I  do,  and  I  bought  5  pounds 
at  the  market  for  99  cents  a  poimd.  I 
talked  to  my  wife  yesterday  and  she 
said: 

If  you  have  an  opportunity,  since  you 
are  not  going  to  be  In  Washington  for  a 
month,  you  had  better  bring  home  about 
ten  pounds.  We  are  going  to  have  a  little 
barbecue  later  'Ji  the  month. 

I  called  up  and  asked  the  market  if 
they  had  the  half -smokes  and  they  said 
"Yes."  I  neglected  to  ask  the  price.  The 
price  of  a  half -smoke  which  was  99  cents 
last  Friday  and  39  cents  in  1967  had  gone 
up  to  $1.49  a  pound  in  these  last  several 
days.  They  did  not  say  that  the  price  of 
a  half-smoke  for  those  who  work  for 
$1.60  an  hour  would  be  set  at  a  lower 
price.  That  person  has  to  pay  the  same 
price  as  any  Member  or  I  for  everything 
that  per8(»i  eats  or  wears  or  pays  for 
taxes. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  realistic  op- 
position to  this  legislation  that  will  be 
raising  the  minimum  wage  in  one  in- 
stance by  40  cents  to  $2  an  hour  and  in 
other  instances  by  20  cents. 

Following  good,  historical  lines  of  ne- 
gotiation we  have  extended  it  to  $2.20  In 
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different  steps.  Following  the  same  his- 
torical pattern  we  have  lowered  the  hours 
of  labor  for  overtime  work. 

If  Members  had  accepted  my  recom- 
mendation In  1966  that  minimum  wages 
be  put  under  the  cost-of-living  index, 
that  would  have  automatically  raised 
these  wages  at  a  greater  pace  than  we 
do  and  if  it  kept  pace  with  increases  we 
have  granted  our  millions  of  Federal 
workers,  the  wage  today  would  be  $2.38 
anhoiu:. 

Some  come  with  the  argtmient,  and 
we  will  hear  it  again  today,  that  this 
puts  us  at  a  disadvantage  in  interna- 
tional trade.  That  argimient  should  have 
been  made  years  ago  because  at  no  time 
In  the  history  of  this  Nation  has  there 
ever  been  a  lesser  margin  paid  between 
overseas  wages  and  the  minimum  wages 
paid  In  this  country.  When  my  father 
came  to  America  as  a  boy  of  14  he  got 
a  Job  at  $1  a  day,  but  he  left  a  home- 
land where  they  were  getting  6  cents  a 
day.  No  one  ever  hoped  or  tried  to  believe 
that  this  labor  in  the  United  States  at 
$1  a  day  could  compete  with  6-cent-a- 
day  labor  in  Europe,  nor  can  anybody 
ever  expect  the  labor  content  of  any 
product  to  be  the  difference  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  productivity. 

We  have  in  this  country  today  a  bill  of 
$100  billion  a  year  being  paid  through 
137  or  so  different  agencies  in  one  form 
of  relief  or  another.  Do  not  lay  the 
blame  for  carrying  the  economy  forward 
In  this  country  onto  the  shoulders  of  the 
least  paid  worker.  There  can  be  no  valid 
argiunent  that  this  legislation  burdens 
the  economy  or  causes  Inflation.  It  can 
be  said,  but  It  cannot  be  proven. 

I  woiild  hope  that.  Just  as  other  Con- 
gresses have  before,  we  step  away  from 
those  tightly  drawn  lines  of  opposition 
and  support  and  march  together  to  meet 
a  very  necessary  increase  in  the  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  in  this  country.  We  are  doing 
something,  yes.  Slowly  but  surely  we  are 
drawing  toward  that  point  where  we 
will  have  a  universal  mlnlmxun  wage. 

Dr.  Conlan  said  many  years  ago  that 
one  of  the  dangers  In  minimum  wage 
was  that  ?t  would  soon  become  the  maxi- 
mum wage.  In  every  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth  except  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  today  yet  we 
hope  and  pray  is  still  a  free  enterprise 
nation,  that  has  been  true.  But  the  dif- 
ference between  the  average  wage  in  the 
United  States  and  the  minimum  wage 
widens  every  year,  because  we  allow  the 
minimum  wage  to  drift  backwards  as  the 
normsdly  negotiated  wage  climbs  for- 
ward, so  the  difference  between  the  min- 
imum wage  and  the  going  wage  in  1966 
has  now  widened  to  a  considerable  gap,  sis 
the  price  of  sausages  from  1966  through 
this  day  has  widened  to  a  very  consider- 
able gap.  These  men  and  women,  I  tell 
the  Members,  are  the  strongest  souls  In 
these  United  States  fighting  for  the  free 
enterprise  of  labor  and  the  free  enter- 
prise of  industry  and  business.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  willing  to  work  for  less 
than  they  would  receive  on  welfare. 
Courageous,  honest,  decent  people. 

You  and  I — you  and  I  are  the  only 


voice  that  they  have  to  negotiate  for 
them.  No  one  else  can  do  It. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  conference  was 
tough  because  the  Senate  had  come  to 
that  point  where  it  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  remove  the  many  exemp- 
tions, and  they  tried  to  prove  their  point. 
In  all  honesty,  they  did  prove  it,  that 
new  innovations  in  production  facilities: 
new  innovations  in  technology;  compu- 
terization of  production;  all  of  these 
things  that  have  come  through  tlie  in- 
ventiveness of  the  American  people  have 
created  a  greater  production  per  dollar's 
worth  of  labor  than  ever  obtained  before 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. 

But  even  so,  that  worker  has  to  meet 
his  obligations  to  pay  for  his  shelter,  to 
pay  for  his  clothing,  to  pay  for  his  food. 
Any  person  in  this  House  who  would  be- 
lieve that  in  this  day  a  perscm  working 
for  $1.60  an  hour  can  hope  to  meet  the 
lowest  standard  of  living,  it  lt>  not  there — 
it  Is  not  there.  It  will  not  be. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  to  the  House 
that  we  recognized  the  difficulties  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  deep  and 
rooted  convictions  of  M^nbers,  honest 
convictions.  So  we  did  try  Ji^  hold  as 
secure  as  we  could  to  the^ouse  posi- 
tion. But  one  cannot  Just  roll  over  strong 
sentiments  of  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
They  were  as  one  unit.  They  stood  firm. 
They  stood  solid.  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

We  were  able  to  hold  to  the  line  on 
the  wages  and  wage  schedules.  We  were 
able  to  hold  close  to  the  line  on  29  vital 
Issues.  When  we  receded  we  receded  in 
most  instances  to  gain  a  point. 

For  instance.  It  is  said,  "Well,  you 
gave  up  on  food  processing."  Did  we?  Let 
us  see.  The  bill  came  to  the  House  phas- 
ing out  the  overtime  exemptions  In  2 
years.  The  House,  late  in  the  day,  ac- 
cepted one  amendment,  the  amendment 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  and 
voted  to  hold  the  status  quo,  where  there 
would  be  no  reduction  In  the  exempted 
hours  of  food  processing,  and  the  num- 
ber of  weeks. 

We  went  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
amendment  immediately  wiped  out  all 
of  the  exemptions  given  to  food  process- 
ing. We  succeeded  in  getting  the  Senate 
to  accept  a  provision  that  in  4  years 
eliminates  the  overtime  exemption. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  my  colleague  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  QRE:en  of  Oregon.  First  may  I 
express  my  admiration  for  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  I  have  watched  his  work 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  I  believe  he 
does  a  remcirkably  fine  Job. 

I  strongly  favor  the  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  As  I  have  said  many 
times,  to  me  it  is  by  far  the  best  "war  on 
poverty"  that  could  ever  be  waged.  If 
we  let  people  earn  a  living  wage,  we  do 
not  need  so  many  welfare  programs. 

Also,  I  am  deUghted  the  bill  came 
back  from  the  conference  including 
minimum  wage  coverage  for  domestic 
workers. 


But  in  terms  of  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  in  the  Senate 
bill  they  removed  sJI  the  exemptions 
for  overtime,  not  only  for  food  processing 
but  also  for  cotton  processing,  sugar 
processing,  and  tobctcco  processing. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  confer- 
ence report  comes  back  so  that  in  the 
year  1977  the  overtime  exemption  for 
food  processing  is  eliminated  entirely, 
phased  out  in  1977.  but  for  the  cotton 
and  sugar  processing,  as  I  understand 
the  conference  report,  they  could  stiU 
have  6  weeks  with  60  hours  work 
each  week  and  not  pay  any  overtime.  The 
reason  I  am  troubled  by  that  is  partly 
the  gentleman's  earlier  remarks  about 
the  increased  price  of  foods.  When  we 
have  perishable  foods,  and  the  people 
in  the  cannery  business  have  to  pay 
overtime  during  the  harvest  season — 
they  have  to  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer. 
Cotton  and  sugar  do  not  fall  in  the  class 
of  perishable  foods,  so  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  why  the  Senate  held  so  fast  on 
the  food  processing  overtime  exemption 
but  apparently  was  perfectly  willing  to 
allow  the  overtime  exemption  of  6 
weeks  at  60  hours  for  the  cotton  and 
sugar  processing. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  in  which  there  were  no  re- 
ductions on  cotton  or  sugar.  The  Senate 
wiped  out  completely  the  allowances  in 
cotton  and  sugar.  We  succeeded  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  legislation 
in  reducing  the  number  of  hours  that 
coiild  be  worked  without  overtime  pen- 
alty. But  let  us  consider  the  benchmark. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  ask  this  question: 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  House  bill 
went  to  conference  with  no  reduction  in 
the  overtime  exemption  for  food  process- 
ing? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  And  what  did  we  do? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  worked  out  a  com- 
promise, and  I  believe  that  is  what  we 
went  to  the  conference  for. 

We  reduced  it  by  a  scheduled  reduction 
in  food  processing,  but  we  also  reduced  it 
hourly  and  weekly  in  cotton  and  sugar. 
We  started  with  sugsu-  and  cotton  with  a 
52-week  exemption,  the  entire  year,  with 
unlimited  number  of  hours.  If  they  could 
get  them  to  work  24  hours  a  day,  they 
worked  24  hours  a  day. 

We  succeeded  in  bringing  that  down  to 
60  in  6  weeks,  and  lesser  hours  In  other 
weeks,  and  we  have  started  bringing  it 
down.  Everyone  is  on  notice  and  every- 
body knows  that  when  the  next  bill  comes 
up,  whichever  Member  may  be  around  to 
handle  it.  that  those  particular  industries 
will  march  along. 

But  with  food  processing,  we  started 
with  a  14-week  exemption — not  a  52- 
week  exemption  period,  and  the  bench- 
mark difference  is  significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  7930 — Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973 — is  the 
result  of   3   trying  days  of  conference 
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last  week.  I  can  say  with  complete  sin- 
cerity, that  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  engaged  in  every  sense  in  a 
meaningful  conference.  The  House- 
passed  bill  was  our  benchmark  and  we 
did  our  best  to  uphold  that  position.  The 
managers  of  the  other  body  did  the  same. 
And  the  outcome  is  now  before  us  for 
Judgment. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  sug- 
gest we  yielded  on  every  crucial  issue. 
But  a  measure  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  proposals  against  the  emerging 
provisions  of  the  conference  rep>ort  will 
demonstrate  the  shallowness  of  that  ar- 
gimient.  In  actual  fact,  the  conference 
report  bears  more  the  stamp  of  the 
House  than  the  Senate.  By  actual  coimt, 
the  House  receded  on  13  key  differences; 
the  Senate  receded  on  29.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  schedules  for  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates,  for  instance — ^invari- 
ably considered  the  most  important 
featiire  of  any  minimum  wage  bill — the 
conference  report  contains  the  House 
position. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation.  Mr 
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phaseout— by  1977— provided  In  the  con- 
ference report. 

First  of  all.  we  did  not  "quickly  agree." 
The  agreement  on  that  issue  ultimately 
occurred  on  the  third  day  of  a  3-day 
conference. 

Also,  the  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  an  immediate  repeal  of  that  exemp- 
tion— ^witli  no  phaseout  schedule.  We 
finally  prevailed  in  insisting  that  the 
phaseout  take  place  over  an  extended 
period,  and  a  period  of  even  longer  dura- 
tion than  that  provided  by  the  original 
House  bill. 

What  they  do  not  tell  you  is  that  the 
administration  has  been  recommending 
a  phaseout  of  the  exemption  since 
1970 — and  that  Secretary  Brennan  re- 
iterated that  recommendation  in  testi- 
mony this  year. 

Third.  They  object  to  covering  public 
employees  engaged  in  law  enforcement 
and  fire  protection  activities.  We  do  pro- 
pose to  cover  these  employees  and  they 
are  entitled  to  that  coverage.  But  we  do 
so  in  a  reasoned  manner  consistent  with 
the  unusual  nature  of  the  employment. 


l^:^t'^.-^^'Ar^<^^^'^^^  /^«  do  rot  pursrm^i2\oT4o^srs. 

il^iZr.J^\  ?^^!.  J/'^l?  my/ week,  as  my  friends  suJgMt  S?r  we 

SSSrsh^er^on^S^urirt  J-t,fk;^k^Sdi£\v^^^^^^^^^ 
more  than  3  years  it  has  taken  to  frrivA  ho^Srweef  toV^^  ^^I^t,  °i   ^ 
at  this  point  in  minimum  wage  legisla-'  ?h%"?bS[yTfc^eSroy?^  to'S^S^^ 


tion.  It  is  dated  August  1  and  is  a  splen- 
did example  of  creative  writing. 

They  say  they  want  you  to  resist  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  \mtil 
"these  inconsistencies  are  resolved  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  position  of 
the  House."  When  I  read  the  listing  of 
their  complaints,  I  knew  we  were  in  good 
shape.  Let  us  take  them  one  by  one. 

First.  They  say  the  most  "imaccept- 
able"  part  of  the  conference  repo-t  is 
the  reinstatement  of  the  historic  ratio 
test  for  more  than  four  students  hired 
under  the  student  differential.  They  go 
on  to  say  that  every  employer  who  wants 
to  give  an  employment  opportunity  for 
more  than  four  students  is  limited  to 
previous  hiring  experience. 

Now  that  is  simplv  not  true.  The  his- 
torical ratio  test  will  apply  only  to  stu- 
dent employment  in  retail  and  service 
businesses,  and  not  to  employment  in 
other  areas.  Moreover,  they  do  not  state 
that  this  test  is  in  existing  law,  or  that 
the  Senate  amendment  retained  its  ap- 
pUcabillty  to  aU  retaU  and  service  em- 
ployers—not alone  to  those  employing 
more  than  four  students. 

Om-  objective  was  to  make  the  student 
employment  provisions  as  accessible  and 
avaUable  as  we  could  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman— and  an  employer  who  intends 
to  employ  more  than  four  students  at 
any  one  time  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
small. 

So  we  have  stood  by  the  House  posi- 
tion. And  in  the  Conference,  incidental- 
ly, the  gentlemen  who  are  now  critical  of 
our  agreement  in  that  respect  helped 
shape  It. 

Second.  "Hieir  second  objection  is  to 
the  phaseout  of  the  limited  overtime 
exemption  applicable  to  agricultural 
processing.  They  say  we  "quickly  re- 
ceded" from  the  House  position  of  no 
phaseout  and  agreed  to  the  four-step 


their  work. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Qua  and  Mr.  Erlznborm 
say  that  we  contribute  to  abandoning  the 
"traditionaUy  protective  treatment  of 
small  business  in  mintmiiTri  wage  legisla- 
tion," by  agreeing  to  phase  out  the  retail 
or  service  establishment  test  exemption 
of  $250,000.     * 

This  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  small  business  and  let  us  not  be 
fooled  that  it  does.  These  establishments 
are  parts  of  a  chain  or  conglomerate. 
They  have  economic  superiority  over 
legitimate  small  businesses  and  should 
not  be  permitted— to  the  extent  we  can 
help  with  this  legislation— to  maintain 
that  advantage. 

The  small  businessman  is  protected  in 
this  report — ^he  retains  his  $250,000  ex- 
emption without  change.  It  is  only  ele- 
ments of  chains  and  conglomerates  we 
are  reaching  here. 

Moreover,  the  House  conferees  suc- 
ceeded in  resisting  a  Senate  provision 
which  did  go  to  the  heart  of  small  busi- 
ness—a provision,  in  fact,  which  spoke 
to  the  treatment  of  so-called  "Mom-and- 
Pop"  activities. 

Fifth.  Finally,  my  friends  close  with 
some  idle  references  to  other  provisions 
which  are  hardly  earthshattering. 

In  sum  and  substance,  they  apparently 
have  no  legitimate  complaint  about  the 
conference.  But  I  know  they  had  to  say 
something  after  it  ended  because  they 
had  been  telling  you  all  along  that  we 
would  go  over  there  and  merely  accede 
to  the  provisions  of  the  other  bill.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  the  Senate  yielded  on  29 
points:  we  yielded  on  13. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
is  moderate  and  balanced  to  the  commu- 
nity of  employers  but  nonetheless  sig- 
nificant to  America's  workers. 
It  Increases  the  minimum  wage  rate 


In  gradual  increments  to  $2.20  an  hour 
for  all  covered  workers.  The  Increases  are 
staged  over  time  in  order  to  diffuse  any 
possibly  adverse  economic  impact.  There 
is  no  need  to  defend  $2.20  an  hour  in  the 
face  of  today's  infiationary  realities.  It 
is  indefensible.  It  Is  too  lltUe.  but  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do. 

The  legislation  will  also  extend  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  to  nearly  7  million 
workers,  the  most  significant  categories 
being  domestic  service  employees  and 
public  employees.  Overtime  coverage  will 
be  extended  to  more  than  8  million 
workers. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  follows: 

H.R.  ;935-SUMMARY  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


CatafOfy  o(  Covtrag* 

IncrtM*  in  tht  minimum 
wage  rata: 

Nonagricultural  amplo)ra« 
covered  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  SUndardt 
Act  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  1966  amend- 
nwntsdncluding  Federal 
•mplovees  covered  by 
the  1966  amendments). 

Nonagriculturil  employees 
covered  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments and  1973  amend- 
ments. 


Agricultural  employees 
covered  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 


Hourly 
rate    Effective  data 


12.00 


2.20 
1.80 


2.00 
2.20 
1.60 


1st  day  of  the  second 
full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment 


July  1. 1974. 

1st  day  of  the  second 
full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 


July  1. 1974. 

July  1. 197S. 

1st  day  of  the  second 
full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 


B.  Extend  coverage  of  the  Kt: 
Minimum  wage  coverage 
will  be  extended  to  the 
following: 

Federal  employees. 

State  and  local  em- 
ployees. 

Domestic  service  em- 
ployees. 

Retalland  service  em- 
ployees. 

Congtomerate  em- 
ployees (in  agri- 
culture). 

Telegraph  agency  em- 
ployees. 

Motion  picture  theater 
employees. 

Logging  employees. 

Shade  grown  tobacco 
processing  em- 
ploytcs. 


1.80  July  1, 1974. 
2.00  July  1,1975. 
2.20    July  1,1976. 

Ovartimt  coverage  will  u- 
tendtd  to  the  fotlowing : 

Federal  employees. 
State  and  local  employees. 

Domestic  service  employees. 

Retail  and  service  efnployees. 

Seasonal  industry  end  agri- 
cultural processing  em- 
ployees. 

Telegraph  agency  employees. 


Hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant 
employees. 

Food  service  employees. 

Bowling  establishment  em- 
ployees. 

Nursing  home  employees. 

Transit  (local)  employees. 

Cotton  ginning  and  sugar  proc- 
essing employees. 

Seafood  canning  and  procen- 
ing  employees. 

Oil  pipeline  transportation 
employees. 

Partsmen   and   mechanics  in 

■  certain  vehicle  sales  estab- 
lishments. 


BUEP  SBCnON-BT-SaCTtON  Analtbis  ' 
SicTiON  1.  Short  Tttle.— Provides  tliat  the 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973." 

Secs.  2  and  3.  NonagricultUTal  Employees. 

Provides  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  non- 
agricultural  employees  covered  by  the  act 
prior  to  the  Effective  date  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments, and  Federal  employees  covered  by  the 
1966  amendments,  of  not  less  than  $3  an 
hour  beginning  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  second 
full  month  after  the  date  of  enactment,  and 
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not  leaa  tban  $2.30  an  hour  beginning  Jvlj 

1.  1974. 

Provides  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  non- 
a^lcultural  employees  covered  by  the  1066 
and  1973  amendments  to  tbe  act  of  not  less 
than  11.80  an  hour  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  full  month  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  not  less  than  92  an  hour  begin- 
ning July  1,  1974.  and  not  less  than  $3.20  an 
hour  beginning  July  1,  1975. 

Sec.  4.  Agricultural  Employees. — Provides 
a  minimum  wage  rate  for  agrlcuitural  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  act  of  not  less  than 
•1.60  an  hour  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  full  month  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, not  less  than  91.80  an  hour  begin- 
ning July  1,  1974,  not  less  than  93  an  hour 
beginning  July  1.  1975,  and  not  less  than 
92.20  an  hour  beginning  July  1,  1976. 

Sec.  5.  Oovemment,  Hotel,  Motel,  Restau- 
rant, and  Food  Service  Employees  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. — The  minimum 
wage  rate  for  hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  food 
service,  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  employees  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Isltuids  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  applicable  rate  In 
the  United  States. 

Other  Employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. — Provides  for  an  Increase  of 
90.12  an  hour  on  wage  orders  presently  under 
•  1.40  an  hour,  and  ao.lS  an  hour  on  wage 
orders  •I. 40  or  more  an  hour,  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Provides  additional  an- 
nual Increases  of  identical  amounts  imtU 
the  wage  order  rates  are  in  conformance 
with  applicable  rates  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  an  agricultural  employee 
whose  hourly  wage  Is  Increased  (above  that 
required  by  wage  order)  by  a  subsidy  paid 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  in- 
creases shall  be  applied  to  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  wage  rate  and  (2)  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  of  special 
Industry  committees  to  recommend  minimum 
wage  rates  for  employees  newly  covered  by 
the  1973  amendments  (Including  employees 
of  the  Oovernment  of  Puerto  Rico  and  its 
political  subdivisions).  The  recommended 
rates  cannot  be  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  rates  applicable  to  U.S.  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  1966  and  1973  amendments,  or  91 
an  hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

With  respect  to  other  employees  covered 
under  wage  orders,  the  rates  cannot  be  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable rates  In  the  United  States,  or  91  an 
hour,  whichever  Is  higher.  Employees  of  the 
Oovernment  of  Puerto  Rico  and  its  political 
subdivisions  are  subject  to  this  provision  only 
in  the  initial  establishment  of  wage  order 
rates  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
special  Industry  committees. 

Provides  further  that,  special  Industry  com- 
mittees recommend  the  minimum  wage  rate 
applicable  In  the  United  States  except  where 
pertinent  financial  information  demonstrates 
Inability  to  pay  such  rate.  Also,  that  a  court 
of  appeals  may  upon  review  of  a  wage  order 
specify  the  minimum  wage  rate  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  wage  order. 

Ssc.  6.  Federal  and  State  Employees. — 
Amends  definitions  of  the  act  to  permit  the 
extension  of  mmimum  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
employees.  Federal.  State,  and  local  public 
employees  engaged  in  fire  protection  or  law 
*  enforcement  activities,  or  employed  In  cor- 
rectional institutions,  are  provided  a  limited 
overtime  exemption  if  under  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  a  work  period  of  38  consecutive  days 
Is  accepted  In  lieu  of  a  workweek  of  7  con- 
secutive days,  and  If  overtime  compensation 
is  paid  for  employment  in  excess  of  192  hours 
in  such  work  period  during  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date,  184  boiirs  in  such 
period  during  the  second  year,  176  hours  In 


•uch  period  during  the  third  year,  168  hours 
in  such  period  during  the  fourth  year,  and 
160  hours  in  such  period  thereafter. 

S«c.  7.  Domestic  Service  Workers. — States 
a  flndmg  of  Congress  that  domestic  service 
in  households  affects  commerce  and  that  the 

mlnlmuni  wage  and  overtime  protections  of 
the  act  shovild  apply  to  such  employees.  This 
section  prescribes  therefore,  the  mmimum 
wage  (not  less  than  91.80  an  horn-  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  full  month 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  not  less  than  93 
an  hour  beginning  July  1,  1974.  and  not  less 
than  92.20  an  ho\ir  beginning  July  1,  197S) 
and  overtime  (compensation  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week)  rates  ^pll- 
cable  to  such  employees.  If  such  employee  re- 
sides In  the  household  of  the  employer,  min- 
imum wage  compensation  only  Is  required. 
The  provision  does  not  apply  to  a  person  who, 

on  an  intermittent  basis,  provides  baby  sit- 
ting services,  or  who  provides  companion 
services.  Domestic  service  employees  are  de- 
scribed as  those  whose  compensation  for 
services  constitutes  "wages"  under  section 
209  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Skc.  8.  Retail  and  Service  Bstablishmentt. — 
Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the  "dollar 
volume"  test  for  coverage  of  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments  of  a  "chain"  under  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of 
the  act.  Elective  July  1.  1974,  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  will 
apply  to  such  establishments  with  gross  an- 
'  nual  sales  or  services  of  9225,000  or  more; 
tmd  effective  July  l,  1975,  gross  annual  sales 
or  services  of  •200,000.  Beginning  July  1, 
1976,  all  such  retaU  and  service  establish- 
ments wUl  be  subject  to  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  of  the  act. 

Skc.  9.  Tobacco  Employees. — Retains  a 
limited  overtime  exemption  for  employees 
engaged  In  activities  related  to  the  sale  of 
tobacco.  Overtime  compensation  must  be 
paid  for  employment  In  excess  of  10  hours  In 
any  workday  and  48  hours  in  any  workweek 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  to  exceed  14  work- 
weeks In  the  aggregate  In  any  calendar  year. 
Without  this  section,  the  limited  overtime 
exemption  would  be  ultimately  repealed  by 
section  10. 

Also  repeals  the  present  minimum  wage 
exemption  for  employees  engaged  In  the 
processing  of  shade-grown  tobacco. 

Sec.  10.  Telegraph  Agency  Employees. — 
Repeals  the  minimum  wage  exemption  for 
employees  of  small  telegraph  agencies,  and 
reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the  overtime 
exemption  for  such  employees.  During  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  1973 
amendments,  overtime  compensation  must 
be  paid  to  such  employees  for  hours  worked 
in  excess  of  48  per  week;  during  the  second 
year,  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  44  per 
week:  and  thereafter,  for  hours  worked  In 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

Beg.  11.  Seafood  Canning  and  Processing 
Employees. — Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals 
the  overtime  exemption  for  employees  en- 
gaged In  the  processmg  and  cannmg  or  sea- 
food. During  the  first  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  1973  amendments,  overtime  com- 
pensation must  be  paid  to  such  employees 
for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  48  per  week; 
during  the  second  year,  for  hours  worked  In 
excess  of  44  per  week;  and  thereafter,  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week. 

Sec.  12.  Nursing  Home  Employees. — 
Amends  the  overtime  exemption  for  nursing 
home  employees  to  provide  an  overtime 
exemption  for  employment  up  to  8  hours  in 
any  workday  and  up  to  80  hours  m  any  14- 
consecutlve-day  work  period.  This  coverage  is 
identical  to  that  for  hospital  employees.  The 
present  overtime  exemption  for  nursing 
home  employees  is  for  employment  up  to 
48  hours  In  any  workweek. 

Sec.  13.  Hotel,  Motel,  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees and  Tipped  Employees. — Reduces 
the  overtime  exen4>tlon  for  employees  (other 


than  maids  «md  custodial  employees  in  hotels 

and  motels)  employed  In  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants.  During  the  first  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  1973  amendments,  over- 
time compensation  must  be  paid  to  such 
employees  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  48 
per  week,  and  thereafter,  for  hours  worked 
In  excess  of  46  per  week. 

The  overtime  exemption  for  maids  and 
custodial  employees  in  hotels  and  motels  Is 
reduced  and  ultimately  repealed.  During  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  1973 
amendments,  such  employees  must  be  paid 
overtime  compensation  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  48  per  week;  during  the  second 
year,  for  hours  wtx-ked  in  excess  of  46  per 
week;  durmg  the  third  year,  for  botirs  worked 
in  excess  of  44  per  week;  and  thereafter,  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  per  week. 

With  respect  to  tipped  employees,  the  tip 

credit  provision  of  the  act  Is  not  to  apply 
unless  the  employer  has  Informed  each  of  his 
tipped  employees  of  the  tip  credit  provision 
and  all  tips  received  by  a  tipped  employee 
liave  been  retained  by  the  tipped  employee 
(either  indlviaually  or  through  a  pooling  ar- 
rangement). 

Sec.  14.  Salesm,en,  Partsmen,  and  Mechan- 
ics.— Provides  an  overtime  exemption  for  any 
salesmen  primarily  engaged  In  selling  auto- 
mobiles, trailers,  trucks,  farm  implements, 
boats,  or  aircraft  if  employed  by  a  nonmanu- 
facturlng  eetabllshment  primarily  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  such  vehicles  to  ulti- 
mate purchasers.  Also  provides  an  overtime 
exemption  for  partsmen  and  mechanics  of 
automobile,  truck,  and  farm  implement 
dealerships. 

Sic.  16.  Food  Service  Establishment  Em- 
ployees.— Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  of  food 
service  establishments.  During  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  1973  amend- 
ments, overtime  compensation  must  be  paid 
to  such  employees  for  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  48  per  week;  during  the  second  year,  for 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  44  per  week;  and, 
thereafter,  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40 
per  week. 

Sec.  16.  Bowling  Establishment  Employ- 
eta. — Reduces  and  ultimately  repeals  the 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  employed 
In  bowling  establishments.  Beginning  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  1073  amend- 
ments, such  employees  must  be  paid  over- 
time compensation  for  hours  worked  in  ex- 
cess of  44  per  week,  and  beginning  3  years 
after  the  effective  date,  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

Sec.  17.  Substitute  Parents  for  Institu- 
tionalized Children. — Provides  an  overtime 
exen4>tlon  for  couples  who  serve  as  house- 
parents  of  children  who  are  institutionalized 
by  reason  of  being  orphaned  or  having  one 
deceased  parent.  Further  provides  that  such 
employed  couples  must  receive  cash  wages 
of  not  less  than  SICOOO  annually,  and  reside 
on  the  premises  of  the  Institution  and  receive 
their  bo«u-d  and  lodging  without  cost. 

Sec.  18.  Employees  of  Conglomerates. — 
Precludes  the  avallabUity  of  the  Tnintmnm 
wage  exemption  presently  applicable  for 
certain  employees  employed  in  agriciilture 
to  a  controlling  conglomerate  with  an  an- 
nual gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  business 
done  in  ezceos  of  aiO  million,  if  the  conglom- 
erate materially  supports  the  employing 
agricultural  entity. 

Sec.  19.  Seasonal  Industry  Employees. — 
Existing  law  provides  an  overtime  exemption 
for  employment  in  seasonal  industries  up  to 
10  hours  In  any  workday  or  60  ho\irs  In  any 
workweek  for  not  more  than  10  workweeks 
during  the  calendar  year.  Existing  law  also 
provides  an  overtime  exemption  for  employ- 
ment in  agrlcuitural  processing  up  to  10 
hours  in  any  workday  or  48  hours  In  any 
workweek  for  not  more  than  10  workweeks 
during  the  calendar  year.  In  the  case  of  an 
employer  who  does  not  qualify  for  the  over- 
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tlBM  •i9iiq>ti«i  ondsr  both  eategoriM  the 

exemption  1*  exteculed  to  14  workweeks  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  for  the  oategoiy  tmder 
which  be  do—  qualify. 

The  overtime  exemption  tar  employment 
in  seasonal  industries  Is  reduced  to  48  hoius 
In  any  workweek  for  not  more  than  7  work- 
weeks beginning  January  1,  1074  nw  mon 
than  6  wwkweeka  beginning  January  1.  1976, 
and  not  mors  than  3  workweeks  beginning 
January  1.  1978.  The  overtime  exemption  for 
employment  in  agricultural  processing  is 
reduced  to  not  more  than  7  workweeks  be- 
ginning January  1,  1974,  not  more  than  6 
workweeks  beginning  January  1,  1976,  and 
not  more  than  S  workweeks  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1, 1976.  In  the  case  of  an  employer  who 
does  not  qualify  for  the  overtime  eEeB4>tlon 
under  both  categories,  the  exemption  is  re- 
duced from  14  wcvlcweeka  during  the  calen- 
dar year  to  10  workweeks  during  1074,  to  7 
workweeks  during  1975,  and  to  5  workweeks 
during  1B76.  Effective  December  31,  1976.  the 
overtime  exemptions  are  repealed. 

Sac.  20.  Cotton  Ginning  and  Sugar  Proc- 
essing Employees. — Repeals  the  current  over- 
time exemption  and  provides  a  limited  over- 
time exemption  for  certain  employees  en- 
gaged in  cotton  ginning  and  sugar  proosMlng 
as  foUows: 
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Sec.  31.  rrofuit  Employees. — Reduces  and 
ultimately  repeals  the  overtime  exemption 
for  any  driver,  operator,  or  conductor  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  street,  suburban  or  In- 
terurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley  or 
motor  bus  carrier.  During  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  1973  amendmmte, 
overtime  compensation  must  be  paid  to  such 
employees  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  48 
per  week;  during  the  second  year,  for  hours 
worked  In  excess  of  44  per  week:  and  there- 
after, for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  40  per 
week.  In  determlnmg  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  such  an  employee,  hours  employed 
in  charter  activities  shall  not  be  Included 
If  (1)  the  employee's  employment  In  such 
activities  was  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
or  understandlnig  with  his  employer  arrived 
at  before  engaging  In  such  employment,  and 
(3)  If  employment  In  such  activities  U  not 
part  of  such  employee's  regular  employment. 

Sec.  22.  Cotton  and  Sugar  Services  Em- 
ployees.— Retains  a  limited  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  certain  employees  engaged  in  cotton 
ginning  and  sugar  processing  activities. 
Overtime  compensation  must  be  paid  for 
employment  in  excess  of  10  hours  In  any 
workday  and  48  hours  In  any  workweek  for 
a  period  or  periods  not  to  exceed  14  work- 
weeks to  the  aggregate  in  any  calendar  year. 
Without  this  section,  the  limited  overtime 
exemption  would  be  ultimately  repealed  by 
section  10. 

Sk.  28.  Motion  Picture  Theaters,  Logging 
Crews,  and  Oil  PipeUne  Transportation  Em- 
ployees.— Repeals  the  minimum  wage  ex- 
emption for  employees  of  motion  picture 
theaters,  and  logging  employees,  but  retains 
the  overtime  exemption  for  such  employees. 
Also  repeals  the  overtime  exemption  for 
en4>loyees  of  oU  pipeline  transportation 
companies. 

Sec.  24.  Employment  of  Students. — ^Pro- 
vides for  the  employment  of  fiill-tlme  stu- 
dents (regardlees  of  age  but  in  complUnoe 
With  antlloable  child  labor  Uws)  at  wage 
rates  lees  than  those  prescribed  by  the  act 


In  retail  and  service  establishmenta,  agri- 
culture, and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  Which  such  studenta  are  enrolled, 
students  may  be  employed  at  a  wage  rate 
of  not  less  than  86  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  or  SLOG  an  hour 
(•1.30  an  hour  In  agriculture),  whichever 
Is  the  higher,  pursuant  to  special  certificates 
Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Such  special  certifi- 
cates shall  provide  that  such  students  shall, 
except  during  vacation  periods,  be  employed 
on  a  part-time  basis  (not  to  exceed  30  hours 
in  any  workweek).  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer who  intends  to  employ  five  or  more 
Students  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  not  Issue  a  special  certificate  unless 
he  finds  the  employment  of  any  such  student 
"will  not  create  a  substantial  probability  of 
reducing  the  full-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities" of  other  workers.  The  "historical 
proportion"  provisions  In  existing  law,  as 
modified  by  the  1973  amendmenta,  are  also 
applicable  to  a  retail  or  service  employer 
employing  five  or  more  students  under  this 
section.  These  provisions  are  a  limiting  fac- 
tor on  the  number  of  studenta  wlilch  may 
be  so  employed. 

In  the  case  of  an  employer  who  Intends 
to  employ  less  than  five  studenta  under  this 
section,  tlie  Secretary  may  Issue  a  special 
certificate  if  the  employer  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  Is  not  thereby  reducmg 
the  full-time  employment  importunities  of 
Other  workers.  The  certification  require- 
menta  are  not  applicable  to  the  employment 
of  full-time  studenta  by  the  educational  in- 
stitutions at  which  they  are  enrolled.  Sec- 
tions 16  (Prohibited  Acta)  and  16  (Penal- 
ties) of  the  act  would  be  applicable  to  an 
employer  who  violated  the  requlrementa  of 
this  section.  A  summary  of  the  special  cer- 
tificates Issued  under  this  provision  is  re- 
quired to  be  Included  in  the  Secretary's  an- 
nual report  on  the  act. 

Section  34  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  waive  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to  a  stu- 
dent employed  by  his  elementary  or  second- 
ary school,  where  such  emplojrment  consti- 
tutes an  integral  part  of  the  regular  educa- 
tion program  provided  by  the  school  and  is 
In  accordance  with  applicable  child  labor 
laws. 

Sec.  26.  Child  Labor. — The  employment  of 
children  imder  age  12  in  agriculture  is  pro- 
hibited unless  they  are  employed  on  a  farm 
owned  or  operated  by  their  parenta  or  guard- 
ians, or  on  a  farm  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  the  act.  Children  12  or  13 
years  of  age  may  work  in  agrlculttire  only 
with  the  written  consent  of  their  parenta  or 
guardians  or  If  their  parenta  or  guardians 
are  employed  on  the  same  farm.  For  persons 
14  years  of  age  or  older,  prior  consent  Is  not 
required  for  employment  In  agriculture. 

Any  person  who  violates  the  chUd  labor 
provisions  of  the  act  or  applicable  regula- 
tions, u  subject  to  civil  penalties.  The  Secre- 
tary is  permitted  to  require  employers  to 
obtain  employee's  proof  of  age. 

Sec.  36.  Suits  by  the  Secretary. — Author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  sue  for  back  wages 
(which  he  can  do  now)  but  also  to  sue  for  an 
equal  amount  of  liquidated  damages  without 
requiring  a  written  request  from  the  em- 
ployee. The  Secretary  could  also  sue  even 
though  the  suit  might  Involve  issues  of  law 
that  have  not  been  finally  settled  by  the 
courta.  In  the  event  the  Secretary  brings 
such  an  action,  the  right  of  an  employee 
provided  by  section  16(b)  of  the  act  to  bring 
an  action  on  behalf  of  himself,  or  to  become 
party  to  such  an  action  would  terminate,  vux- 
less  such  action  U  dismissed  without  preju- 
dice, on  motion  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  27.  Economic  Effects  Studies.— In  ad- 
dition to  and  In  fiu-therance  of  the  requlre- 
menta of  section  4(d)  of  the  act.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  conduct  studies  on  the 
Justification  or  lack  thereof  for  each  of  the 
exemptions  provided  by  sections  13(a)  and 
13(b)  of  the  act.  Such  studies  shall  include 


an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  em- 
ployees of  conglomerates  receive  the  sections 
13(a)  and  (b)  exemptions  and  the  economic 
effect  of  their  inclxislon  in  such  exemptions. 

The  report  on  the  study  would  be  due  not 
later  than  January  1,  1976. 

Sec.  28.  Effective  Date. — ^Provides  that  \m- 
less  otherwise  indicated,  the  effective  date 
of  the  1973  amendmenta  shall  be  the  first 
day  of  the  second  full  month  which  begins 
after  the  data  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  speak 
to  a  couple  of  provisions  In  order  to  clari- 
fy any  possible  misunderstanding  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

We  extend  minimum  wage  coverage, 
for  instance,  to  logging  employees  in 
small  crews.  Their  employers  say,  "How 
can  we  pay  the  minimnni  wage  when 
they  go  out  on  their  own  in  the  morning 
and  return  at  night?  We  do  not  actually 
know  how  many  hours  they  worked  dur- 
ing the  day?" 

The  Secretary  already  has  experience 
in  that  kind  of  situation  and  has  been 
guided  by  the  courts.  Ordinarily  such  an 
employee  has  periods  of  complete  free- 
dom and  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  hours  woiiced.  Accord- 
ingly, any  reasonable  agreement  of  the 
parties  which  takes  into  consideration 
all  of  the  pertinent  facte  will  be  accepted 
as  a  proper  basis  for  determining  hours 
worked. 

With  respect  to  the  studoit  employ- 
ment provision,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  term  "employer"  is  defined  in  the 
statute  and  was  not  chosen  without 
being  mindful  of  legislative  intent.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  existing  law,  so  the  Secretary 
cannot  be  guided  by  past  practice. 

We  intend  by  the  use  of  the  term  "em- 
ployer," that  the  Secretary  look  to  the 
highest  level  of  person  acting  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  interest  of  an  employer 
in  relation  to  an  employee;  that  is,  the 
highest  structure  of  ownership  or  control. 
We  intend,  for  example,  that  a  control- 
ling conglomerate  or  a  chain  be  consid- 
ered the  employer  when  the  Secretary 
determinee  whether  <me  of  its  subsid- 
iaries or  eslAbllshmentfi  is  employing 
less  than  five — or  more  than  four — stu- 
denta pursuant  to  special  certificates.  See 
PhiUips  V.  Walling.  334  U.S.  400  and 
Mitchell  v.  Bekins  Van  and  Storage 
Company,  352  U.S.  1027. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  conference 
report  will  enjoy  an  affirmative  vote  of 
substantial  proportions.  It  not  only  de- 
serves that  degree  of  approval,  but  such 
an  indication  may  help  eliminate  any 
doubt  about  its  ultimate  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  provi- 
sions in  this  conference  report  which,  I 
suspect,  would  not  appear  were  it  not 
for  the  persistent  advocacy  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Buhtoit)  .  The 
gentleman  is  a  senior  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  has  been  the  most  atten- 
tive and  diligent  member  with  respect  to 
the  total  legislation  before  us.  But  sev- 
eral of  its  provisions  bear  his  personal 
imprint. 

The  overtime  treatment  of  nursing 
home  employees,  for  example,  is  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  efforte  of  Congressman 
Burton.  That  treatment  requires  the 
payment  of  overtime  ccKnpensation  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  8  per  day  and 
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80  per  each  2-workweelc  period.  The  8- 
hour  daily  limitation  is  unique  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  is  enjoyed 
by  only  two  categories  of  workers:  hos- 
pital employees  and  now,  thanks  to  Phil 
BuKTON.  nursing  home  employees. 

In  this  same  regard,  the  40-hour  work- 
week will  become  reality  to  maids  and 
custodial  employees  of  hotels  and  motels. 
The  reason  again,  is  Phil  Burton.  While 
others  were  agreeing  on  a  46-hour  work- 
week for  all  hotel  and  motel  employees, 
Phil's  instincts  led  him  to  the  most  dis- 
advantaged among  that  work  force:  the 
maids  and  custodial  employees.  It  is  not 
accidental  that  they  alone  were  selected 
out  from  among  their  coworkers  and 
accorded  the  40-hour  workweek.  Unless, 
of  course,  you  call  Phil's  adamance  acci- 
dental. 

The  conglomerate  provision  was  con- 
ceived solely  in  his  mind,  although  many 
of  us  quickly  endorsed  It.  But  Phil  was 
the  first  to  focus  on  the  inequity  of  con- 
glomerates avoiding  the  payment  of  min- 
imum wage  rates  and  overtime — especial- 
ly given  their  economic  superiority.  Al- 
though the  Senate  did  not  allow  us  to 
go  as  far  with  this  provision  as  we  would 
have  Uked.  it  is  significant  that  the  con- 
ference did  not  end  without  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  conglomerate  provision  In  the 
report.  And  Phil's  was  the  last  voice 
heard  on  the  subject. 

We  also  finally  succeeded  in  raising  the 
minimum  wage  farmworkers  to  the  same 
level  applicable  to  all  other  workers.  Phil 
offered  this  proposal  in  committee  where 
it  was  first  approved.  When  he  offered 
it,  there  were  tiiose  who  sincerely  felt  it 
would  kill  the  bill,  irrespective  of  its 
humane  and  compelling  nature.  But  it 
looks  as  thoiigh  Phil's  motivation  and 
political  sense  prevailed,  because  the 
Rouse  voted  afBrmatlvely  on  the  provi- 
sion and  the  Senate  soon  followed  suit. 
It  appears  in  the  conference  report. 

Finally,  this  legislation  covers  domestic 
service  employees  under  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions.  No  group 
of  employees  was  ever  more  deserving  of 
those  basic  protections.  But  they  were 
denied  until  1973. 1  will  not  suggest  that 
Phil  Bttrton  was  alone  responsible  for 
accomplishing  this  long-delayed  response 
to  himiane  need.  The  gentleman  frmn 
Missouri  (Mr.  Clay)  and  the  genUelady 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chishouc)  were 
strong  and  articulate  advocates,  as  were 
others — especially  women  Members  and 
those  in  the  black  caucus.  But  Phil  Bur- 
ton stood  with  them  and  was  equally  in- 
strumental in  defending  the  rights  and 
simple  entitlements  of  these  economi- 
cally and  socially  deprived  workers. 

I  am  grateful  for  his  assistance  in  ev- 
ery respect.  He  was  a  resourceful  and 
Steadfast  ally  and  shouldered  many  of 
the  burdens  that  I,  as  chairman,  would 
otherwise  have  been  encumbered  with. 
He  is  aware  of  my  gratitude  because  good 
trends  know  and  understand  one  anoth- 
er. But  I  thought  outside  observers  should 
also  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  who 
played  what  role,  so  that  history  does 
not  obfuscate  the  realities  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  had  some 
substantial  differences  concerning  this 


bill  when  it  went  through  the  House.  We 
did  not  prevail.  And  so  I  do  not  stand 
before  the  Members  today  arguing  about 
the  rates  of  the  minimum  wage,  because 
they  were  the  same  in  both  bills;  there 
was  a  little  difference  in  the  time  in 
which  they  would  go  into  effect  in  the 
Senate  bill  as  distinguished  from  the 
House  bill. 

By  the  scune  token,  I  certainly  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  a  much  better 
youth  differential  than  was  in  the  House 
bill.  However,  the  majority  of  the  House 
made  a  decision  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  the  House 
bill  went  through,  I  did  not  point  out 
some  of  the  Improvements  in  the  youth 
differential  that  were  in  the  House  bill. 
If  I  had,  I  might  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  good  enough  and  we 
could  not  have  gotten  the  votes  for  om* 
substitute.  It  turned  out  that  we  did  not 
get  the  votes  for  our  substitute  anyway. 

Coming  back  from  conference,  to  me 
the  greatest  disappointment  I  have  in  the 
legislation  was  the  change  that  was  made 
as  a  result  of  the  concession  of  the  House 
to  the  Senate,  the  House  receding.  This 
is  concerning  a  provision  in  the  present 
law  which  I  believe  denies  thousands  of 
yoimg  people  an  opportimlty  for  a  Job. 
because  there  are  a  number  of  retail 
and  service  employers  who  feel  as  I  do: 
that  it  is  much  healthier  for  a  young  per- 
son to  have  a  Job,  and  those  employers 
will  then  go  out  of  their  way  to  expand 
job  opportunities  for  them,  providing 
there  is  a  youth  differential  without  un- 
due restrictions. 

Now,  in  retail  and  service  establish- 
ments, if  an  employer  wants  to  hire  more 
than  four  students  under  the  youth  dif- 
ferential program,  he  is  limited  to  the 
proportion  of  hours  in  which  he  hired 
youth  during  the  12-month  period  prior 
to  May  1,  1961.  If  he  was  established 
after  that  point  in  history,  then  he  csm- 
not  hire  any  more  students  than  another 
establishment  in  the  same  enterprise,  or 
a  similar  establishment  in  as  close  an 
area  as  possible,  in  the  12-month  period 
prior  to  May  1,  1961. 

We  have  been  putting  such  historical 
limitations  in  agriculture  bills  before, 
and  I  can  teU  you  It  throws  the  whole 
thing  out  of  whack.  Here  again  we  are 
going  back  to  the  history  of  the  experi- 
ence in  that  12-month  period  prior  to 
May  1.  1961.  It  was  terribly  unwise.  The 
House  conferees  should  have  stood  by  its 
language. 

The  other  body  accepted  the  fact  that 
the  employer  only  has  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  he  will  not  replace  full-time 
workers  If  he  hires  four  fewer  students, 
but  if  he  wants  to  hire  five  or  more  the 
Secretary  has  to  make  a  finding  first  that 
he  will  not  replace  full-time  employees. 
Even  if  he  makes  that  finding,  he  still 
cannot  hire  more  than  the  experience  in 
his  own  establishment  or  a  similar  estab- 
lishment some  place  in  the  same  metro 
area  or  some  place  else  as  close  as  pos- 
sible prior  to  May  1,  1961. 

Therefore  I  think  the  conference  re- 
port is  a  mistake,  and  I  hope  that  we 
would  vote  down  this  conference  report 
and  then  write  a  better  piece  of  legisla- 
tion than  we  have  now.  I  know  it  will 
take  a  little  bit  more  time,  but  let  us  look 
at  future  years  and  the  Jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  in  this  country 
which  are  at  stake. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  yovme 
pec^le  are  having  tremendous  difficul- 
ties these  days,  and  one  of  the  major 
ones  is  they  cannot  find  Jobs.  A  job  at 
85  percent  of  the  minimum  is  a  lot  better 
than  no  Job.  roaming  the  streets  and 
getting  into  trouble. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  I  think  we  should  not  have  receded 
from  as  we  did.  Rather  than  take  more 
time  to  explain  them,  I  will  yield  to  some 
of  my  o^eagues  to  do  that. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  yield  now  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Ehlxnborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  before  us  today  has  had  a  long  his- 
tory. I  guess  we  have  spoken  concerning 
the  minimum  wage  bill  so  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  most  of  our 
colleagues  feel  they  have  heard  the  story 
over  and  over  so  often  they  do  not  need  to 
hear  it  again.  However,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  House  that  we  had  a  vote  on 
the  minimum  wage  bill  last  year  and  also 
we  had  a  vote  on  whether  we  would  send 
It  to  conference  after  it  was  amended 
by  the  other  body. 

In  adopting  the  bill  last  year  we  had 
a  clear-cut  vote  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  would  include  the  Canal 
Zone  in  the  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage.  The  House  voted  not  to  include  the 
Canal  Zone.  Again  this  year  we  had  a 
clear-cut  separate  vote  on  that  issue,  and 
the  House  voted  not  to  include  the  Canal 
Zone.  What  happened  in  the  conference? 
There  was  no  discussion.  The  majority 
members  of  the  conference  did  not  say, 
"Well,  now,  the  House  position  has  been 
stated  clearly  twice,  and  we  would  like  to 
argue  with  the  Senate  conferees  that  the 
House  position  ought  to  have  been  sus- 
tained." Oh,  it  would  have  been  so  re- 
freshing had  that  happened,  but  that  is 
not  what  happened.  They  immediately 
proceeded  to  accede  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion and  follow  what  was  clearly  thrown 
out  twice  by  the  House — before  sending 
the  bill  to  the  other  body. 

Last  year  we  refused  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference.  We  nuule  the  argxmient 
then  that  we  cannot  have  an  honest  con- 
ference if  we  do  not  have  conferees  a 
majority  of  whom  are  committed  to  our 
House  position. 

What  happened  this  year  on  the  Canal 
Zone  amendment  I  think  is  a  good  indi- 
cation we  had  an  argtmient  last  year  that 
was  valid. 

We  have  already  had  some  colloquy  on 
the  floor  concerning  another  separate 
vote  taken  in  the  House  this  year  rela- 
tive to  employment  in  industries  that 
are  characterized  by  a  seasonal  charac- 
ter. The  House  clearly  voted  to  sustain 
the  position  of  Mrs.  OitKcir  of  Oregon. 
The  vote  was  257  to  173.  With  that  clear- 
cut  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  House, 
do  not  the  Members  think  it  would  have 
been  refreshing  if  the  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  had  said,  "We  would 
like  to  take  a  vote,"  and  at  least  once 
vote  to  sustain  the  House  position? 
Then  we  will  discuss  this  and  maybe 
we  will  have  to  give  in  by  adjusting  our 
differences." 

But  no,  that  did  not  happen.  Tliey 
immediately  moved  away  from  the  House 
position.  They  did  not  try  to  sustain  it 
at  all.  I  think  that  is  another  Indication 
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of  why  someday  the  House  rules  ought 
to  be  changed,  and  I  hope  that  will  be 
soon,  to  provide  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  ought  to  be  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  House  position  and 
wlU  try  to  sustain  the  House  position  in 
conference. 

What  has  this  conference  dcnie?  It  has 
brought  out  a  bill  that  was  worse  than 
the  bin  that  passed  the  House.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  a  few  things  besides 
the  youth  or  student  differential  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Qnn)  has  discussed.  We  are 
extending — and  the  House  bill  would 
have  extended — coverage  to  Federal, 
State,  vid  local  employees.  The  contro- 
versy in  the  committee  over  whether 
overtime  coverage  should  go  to  fire  and 
police  employees  led  to  the  House  bill, 
when  it  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  excluding  overtime  coverage  for 
flre.  police,  and  correctional  employees. 
The  conference — and  again  I  must  report 
that  our  House  conferees  did  not  fight 
very  much  to  sustain  the  House  posi- 
tion— now  extends  overtime  coverage  to 
these  employees  of  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral Government.  Oh,  it  will  be  said  that 
this  is  just  phased  down;  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  impose  the  40-hour  week  imme- 
diately. 

But  look  carefully  at  the  conference 
report.  It  says  if  the  employees  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  employer,  then 
we  will  phase  down;  otherwise,  if  the 
employee  decides  he  does  not  want  to 
give  up  his  right  to  time  and  a  half  or 
double  time,  the  firemen  and  the  police- 
men are  going  to  have  a  40-hour  week 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  Just 
think  what  that  might  do  and  will  do. 
if  this  becomes  law,  to  the  budget  of  the 
cities  and  the  municipalities  and  the 
States  that  now  and  for  years  have  had 
varying  hours  for  flre  and  police  that 
do  not  conform  to  the  normal  40-hour 
week. 

Where  are  they  going  to  find  the  funds 
to  all  of  a  sudden  start  paying  time  and 
a  half  and  double  time  for  these  em- 
ployees? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  Is  the  situation 
with  regard  to  congressional  officers  in 
this  bill,  so  far  as  recordkeeping  pro- 
visions are  ctmcemed? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  extension 
of  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  House  employees. 
It  applies  only  to  a  limited  number  of 
people  in  the  legislative  branch,  and  they 
would  be  employees  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  committee  then 
telling  me  that  they  are  relieving  the 
House  of  this  burden  and  Imposing  the 
law  on  all  of  the  business  community 
throughout  our  Nation,  exempting  our- 
selves? 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.   It  to,  I   thlDk.   a 


little  worse  than  that.  It  Is  not  Just  the 
business  community  we  are  going  to  im- 
pose this  on.  It  is  every  housewife  who 
employs  a  maid  1  day  a  week.  She  is 
going  to  have  to  keep  records  of  the  hour? 
and  the  days  of  work  for  which  she  pays, 
and  she  is  going  to  be  subject  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  How  in  the  world  can  we 
justify  leaving  ourselves  out  of  this  enor- 
mous burden? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  wish  I  could  an- 
swer the  gentlraian's  question.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  How  would  the  over- 
time provisions  that  the  gentleman  has 
related,  as  they  affect  municipal  em- 
ployees, be  applied— to  school  employees? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  School  employees 
would  be  covered  by  a  40-hour  week. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  So  that  means  that  in 
a  school  situation  If  teaching  F>ersonnel, 
training  personnel,  or  substitute  person- 
nel were  obliged  to  perform  some  serv- 
ice on  Saturday  in  connection  with  ex- 
tracurricular activities,  and  they  were 
employed  40  hours  a  week,  they  would 
fall  under  the  overtime  provisions  of 
this  act? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  my  opinion  they 
would.  The  40-hour  week  would  apply 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may 
be  a  little  question  on  that  because  pro- 
fessionals are  exempt  and  I  do  not  know 
how  the  teachers  would  come  under  it. 
That  question  never  came  up.  It  would 
be  a  question  whether  the  teachers  would 
be  considered  to  be  professionals  or  not. 
Otherwise  they  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  What  about  the  non- 
teaching  staff?  We  had  a  question  some 
years  ago  about  a  subsequent  need  for 
Judicial  review,  adjudication  and  clari- 
fication as  it  applied  to  school  employees, 
particularly  school  bus  drivers.  I  would 
be  Just  curious  to  know  whether  or  not 
when  a  school,  as  so  often  happens  and 
particularly  during  peak  times  of  en- 
rollment and  so  on  would  bring  in  a  staff 
on  Saturday,  do  they  fall  under  over- 
time provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  stated,  unless  they  are 
exempt  as  professionals  they  would  fall 
under  coverage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  would  be  covered 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  And  It  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  them  time  and  a  half 
or  double  time. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Bir.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  yield  only 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows  we  passed  this  coverage  to  the 
schools  In  1966,  and  I  think  in  all  fair- 
ness as  between  the  two  partiee  it  should 
be  noted  It  was  a  gentleman  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  who  offered  the 
amendment  and  the  conference  adopted 
It.  It  was  my  recollection  it  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  CoLusa)  but  I 


tried  to  confirm  It  while  the  gentleman 
had  the  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  true,  and 
that  is  why  I  said  now  I  woiild  be  In- 
terested in  the  application  of  the  over- 
time provisions. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  am  not  trying  unfairly 
to  utilize  the  gentleman's  time.  As  I  un- 
derstand it  the  bus  driver  is  not  the 
problem  under  the  educational  part,  but 
It  was  the  bus  drivers  especially  who 
would  be  working  overtime  and  it  would 
not  be  affecting  the  basic  educational 
institution. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  like  to 
move  to  another  topic  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  $250,000  gross  test  for  re- 
tall  establishments.  The  conferees  reced- 
ed to  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment.  It  Is  described  on  page  28 
of  the  conference  report  in  this  fashion: 

The  Seftate  amendment  expanded  the  cov- 
erage of  large  retail  and  service  activities  to 
Include  employees  of  all  establlahments  of 
chain  operatlona  In  which  the  chain  enter- 
prise has  gross  annual  sales  of  more  than 
»260,000.  The  House  bui  bad  no  similar  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment that  phased  out  the  dollar  volume  es- 
tablishment test  In  sec.  13(8)  (2)  as  foUows: 

1.  $260,000  untU  July   1,   1974. 

2.  S22S,000  on  and  after  July  1, 1974. 

3.  •200,000  on  and  after  July  1,  1976. 

4.  Repealed  July  1,  1976. 

What  will  the  effect  of  this  be.  It 
means  If  under  single  ownership  there 
Is  a  retail  establishment,  that  has  a 
$240,000  gross  business,  they  will  not  be 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but  if  one 
man  owns  two  small  establishments  and 
if  he  does  only  $50,000  worth  of  business, 
he  will  be  and  both  of  the  establishments 
will  be  under  the  act.  It  really  makes 
very  little  sense.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  competitive  position  of  the  one 
store  to  the  other,  the  size  of  the  store, 
and  so  forth.  The  mere  fact  that  there  is 
common  ownership  of  the  several  small 
stores,  two  or  more  stores  would  make 
all  of  them  come  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Bct  for  minimum  wage  and  overtime. 

This  sort  of  result  seems  to  me  to  be 
completely  ridiculous  and  foolish  and  has 
no  bearing  to  the  historic  posture  of 
this  act  to  exempt  small  business,  and  to 
make  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  apply  only  to  the  retail  and 
service  establishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  confer- 
ence report  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  HXTBKR) . 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
my  first  attempt  to  serve  on  a  confer- 
ence committee.  Regrettably,  I  did  not 
have  the  chance  to  sit  in  on  all  of  the 
meetings,  but  it  was  certainly  Instructive 
to  me,  at  least,  as  an  individual  who 
has  been  meeting  payrolls  for  years — 
almost  30  years — to  see  how  this  mini- 
mum wage  process  is  carried  out. 

I  enjoyed  the  chairman's  comments 
about  steel  and  problems  of  tobacco.  Last 
night,  in  the  bill  providing  for  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline,  we  required  the  constnic- 
tion  companies  to  fill  their  future  needs 
of  steel  pipe  from  the  United  States  and 
not  use  foreign  steel. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the  board  of  a 
steel  company  with  warehouses  in  three 
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states.  We  do  not  stock  foreign  steel  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  Also,  I  drive  an  Ameri- 
can-made car,  and  would  presume  that 
everyone  who  puts  in  these  requests  to 
buy  American-made  products  also  uses 
American  products.  Regrettably,  I  under- 
stand this  is  not  always  the  case.  There 
seems  to  be  two  sets  of  values  in  these 
matters. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tlemen yield? 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  not  only 
use  an  American  car,  but  I  do  not  even 
allow  a  non-American  car  to  get  in  my 
driveway. 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man completely.  I  point  out  only  that 
when  we  try  to  bring  in  these  artificial 
barriers  to  protect  our  industry  I  am  not 
sure  we  are  accomplishing  oiir  goal.  When 
we  think  we  are  helping  the  American 
worker  are  we  actually  helping  him?  Pre- 
vious objectors  to  this  report  have  indi- 
cated we  are  not  going  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  young  worker.  We  are 
going  to  make  it  much  more  diflScult  for 
him  to  get  a  job — $1.60  an  hour  Is  ridicu- 
lous for  the  principal  wage  earner  of  a 
family.  I  Just  cannot  imagine  people  liv- 
ing on  that  low  wage.  I  favor  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage,  but  we  should 
also  provide  for  the  young  single  teen- 
ager, and  make  him  employable.  Before 
we  move  we  must  be  very  careful  how 
we  attack  these  problems.  Fine  sounding 
slogsuis,  saying  we  must  use  American 
boats  or  buy  steel  pipe  from  America, 
are  not  enough.  We  ought  to  make  sure 
that  our  people  can  manufacture  those 
products  at  a  price  that  is  competitive. 

We  are  not  encouraging  industry  by 
means  of  this  measure  or  msUcing  it  more 
productive;  we  are  making  it  tougher 
and  tougher  for  our  products  to  compete, 
not  because  of  the  minimum  wage — that 
Is  not  where  the  problem  Is.  If  our  prod- 
ucts were  competitive  we  would  not  have 
to  worry  about  buying  American,  and 
this  is  a  question  of  productivity. 

I  would  hope  that  before  this  term  of 
the  Congress  is  over,  we  help  make  our 
industry  more  competitive  with  its  for- 
eign counterparts.  Just  passing  arbitrary, 
false  standards  is  not,  in  the  long  run,  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  review 
of  the  conference  report  has  confirmed 
my  belief  that  the  House  conferees  have 
receded  to  the  Senate  in  some  of  its  im- 
portant provisions.  The  provision  most 
Important  to  me  and  to  my  constituents 
is  the  one  that  relates  to  coverage  of 
public  safety  and  fire  fighting  employees. 

I  voted  for  the  House  bill  because  these 
employees  were  specifically  exempted.  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  conference  report, 
because  the  House  has  accepted  the 
Senate  language,  and  that  language 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  municipalities 
In  my  area. 

The  provisions,  described  on  pages  26 
and  27  of  the  Senate  Committee  Report, 
are  complicated,  but  careful  study  indi- 
cates that  the  bill  requires  overtime  over 
196  hours  for  each  of  13  28-day  periods 
during  the  first  year.  The  number  of 


hours  Is  reduced  each  year  for  5  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  5  years,  overtime  must  be 
paid  over  160  hours  in  each  28-day  period. 

Firefighters  in  my  district  work  24- 
hour  shifts  with  48  hours  off.  Their  total 
hours  in  a  normal  28-week  period  would 
be  about  228. 

It  is  true  that  Labor  Department  regu- 
lations exempt  sleep  time  from  the  nor- 
mal 24-hour  shift.  However,  if  fire  calls 
occiir  during  the  sleep  time,  this  exemp- 
tion is  lost.  Since  fire  calls  are  impre- 
dictable,  overtime  is  impredictable.  Mu- 
nicipal budgets  are  fine-tuned  to  munici- 
pal levies  and  levy  limits.  Mimicipalltles 
cannot  stand  imcertainties. 

St.  Louis  Park,  Minn.,  a  town  of  55,000 
in  the  middle  of  my  district,  computes 
its  extra  costs  over  the  6-year  period 
at  today's  wage  and  fringe  scales  to  be 
nearly  $1  million.  If  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
Park  were  to  reduce  its  shifts  to  8  hours. 
it  would  have  to  add  13  extra  men.  llie 
cost  over  5  years  at  todc^'s  wage  and 
fringe  rates  would  then  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  Park  has  not 
made  a  determination  yet  as  to  whether 
it  will  pay  the  overtime  or  hire  the  new 
firefighters.  Hie  resison  it  has  not  done 
so  is  because  it  is  even  now  subjected 
to  a  mill-levy  limitation  imposed  by  the 
State  legislature.  It  is  already  at  its  limit, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  accept  either  of 
the  alternatives  noted  above.  Realisti- 
cally its  only  alternatives  are  first,  to 
cut  flrefighting  services  or  second,  to 
cut  some  other  needed  local  service  and 
then  decide  whether  to  pay  overtime  or 
hire  new  firefighters. 

I  submit  that  this  bill  puts  the  mu- 
nicipalities in  my  district  into  an  im- 
possible position.  This  bill  is  supposed 
to  protect  people,  but  Instead  this  Sen- 
ate provision  will  render  irreparable 
harm  to  the  people  of  my  district. 

The  bitterest  irony  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion Is  that  the  firefighters  themselves 
have  expressed  opposition  to  the  plan. 
They  like  their  24-hour  shifts,  and  they 
enjoy  the  part-time  jobs  and  the  leisiu-e 
which  those  shifts  afford  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though 
I  voted  for  the  House  bill,  I  must  vote 
against  the  conference  version  and  indi- 
cate my  support  of  the  veto  if  a  veto 
should  follow.  I  would  like  to  repeat  that 
if  the  proponents  of  this  bill  had  not  been 
greedy — if  they  had  not  been  so  willing 
to  take  the  Senate  position,  which  prob- 
ably never  could  have  passed  the  House — 
many  Members,  like  myself,  might  have 
supported  this  bill.  Because  they  had  to 
have  the  whole  loaf,  they  have  probably 
caused  the  failure  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  his  awareness  of  the  problems  of  mu- 
nicipalities. Having  served  in  city  gov- 
ernment, I  recognize  the  problem  this 
would  create.  I  join  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks,  and  will  follow  his  lead  and 
vote  no  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  tiie 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SARASIN.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  stated  he  did,  I  voted  for  the 
original  bill  also.  I  have  a  problem  with 
this. 

When  I  was  in  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature, we  passed  an  overtime  provision, 
or  a  sort  of  minimum  wage  8tandard« 
applying  to  everyone,  and  we  foimd  out 
that  at  least  the  fire  departments  in  the 
State  were  in  a  real  dilemma  simply  be- 
cause they  had  ccmtracts  negotiated  in 
good  faith  and  were  now  told  to  go  on  a 
40-hour  week.  They  came  back  to  the 
legislatxire  and  asked  that  we  repeal  that 
portion  of  the  law.  and  we  did. 

My  question  is.  As  this  bill  has  now 
been  brought  back  to  us,  if  adopted,  what 
would  the  status  of  that  situation  be? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  really  cannot  answer 
the  gentleman.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
mimicipalltles  in  my  district  believe  they 
are  going  to  be  stuck  with  overtime  cost, 
or  will  have  to  hire  additional  firemen, 
or  will  have  to  rediice  services  in  the  city. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Stuger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  effectively  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  problems  we  have  in  this  bill  as  it 
comes  back  to  us  is  the  fact  that  on  be- 
half of  some,  that  is  cotton  processing 
and  sugar  processing,  exemptions  from 
overtime  are  maintained,  but  for  all  oth- 
ers in  the  seasonal  Industry  they  are 
effectively  eliminated,  though  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time. 

As  one  who  has  historically  had  an 
interest  in  what  we  do  to  try  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  I  must  admit 
I  am  very  disturbed  and  unhappy  over 
the  action  of  the  House  conferees  in 
bending  to  the  will  of  the  Senate  and 
taking  provisions  not  In  the  House  bill 
and  in  fact  specifically  rejected  in  the 
House  by  a  record  vote. 

That  kind  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  conferees  is  but  one  retwon  why 
I  believe  the  conference  report  ought  to 
be  rejected  and  voted  down. 

I  do  not  say  that  lightly.  I  recognize 
full  well  the  arguments  that  can  be  made 
on  behalf  of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  But  on  balance,  when  we  consider 
all  the  implications  contained  in  this 
conference  report — the  youth  differen- 
tial and  the  ^ect  this  will  have  on  young 
people's  employment  opportunities;  on 
State  and  local  employees;  on  seasoned 
Industries  across  the  United  States  of  all 
kinds,  who  will,  in  my  Judgment,  at  least, 
find  it  more  difScult  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  highly  perishable  products  in 
a  way  that  makes  sense  and  supplies  food 
in  the  way  it  should  be  done  in  this  coun- 
try— as  we  look  at  the  effect  on  house- 
holds by  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference, I  believe  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnots.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  irom  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  action  on  the  ccmference  re- 
port, r  share  his  extreme  disappointment 
concerning  what  seems  to  be  a  retrqgres- 
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sioQ  rather  than  any  progress  on  this 
matter  of  the  youth  opportunity  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  conference  report 
takes  us  back  to  the  1961  law  in  requiring 
recertificatlon.  thus  making  it  even  more 
difficult  for  the  limited  number  of  col- 
lege students  who  would  be  available  or 
could  draw  the  85  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum imder  the  law?  The  recertificatlon 
requirements  would  make  it  even  more 
difficult  for  that  limited  number  to 
qualify? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

That  kind  of  retrogression,  it  seems  to 
me,  was  a  serious  mistake.  Of  all  the  is- 
sues dealt  with  in  the  mlnimiun  wage, 
the  question  of  what  we  do  with  youth 
employment  Is  to  me  the  most  fim- 
damental.  What  we  have  done  is  to  go 
backward,  and  we  have  not  even  re- 
tained what  the  House  was  attempting 
to  do  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield 
further,  he  will  recall  that  I  offered  that 
amendment  and  we  were  unsuccessful 
when  we  had  that  amendment  considered 
earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  defects  In  this  confer- 
ence report; 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steioer) 
and  the  gentleman  who  preceded  him  in 
the  well,  Mr.  Frenzel,  of  Minnesota.  I 
find  it  most  regrettable  that  the  House 
conferees  receded  to  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  two  specific  points. 

First,  as  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
has  so  eloquently  stated,  the  overtime 
provisions  for  police  and  firemen  will 
raise  havoc  in  the  small  towns  and  com- 
munities in  my  congressional  district. 

Second,  the  subject  of  a  proper  youth 
differential  is  a  subject  that  I  have  heard 
from  more  in  regard  to  minimum  wage 
than  any  other  facet  of  the  entire  bill. 
In  my  congressional  district  part-time 
employment  for  high  school  youths  and 
others  In  that  age  bracket  has  given  them 
an  opportunity  to  develop  partially  their 
own  independence.  I  think  it  is  tragic 
that  the  conferees  did  not  recognize 
this  important  difference. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  if  this  conference 
report  Is  voted  down,  new  minimum  wage 
legislation  will  be  brought  quickly  back 
to  the  House  floor  so  that  the  millions  of 
people  who  will  rightfully  benefit  by  this 
increase  can  receive  the  benefits  as  stated 
In  the  rest  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Burton)  in  order  to  respond  to  a 
deliberate  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues may  be  interested  in  considering 
problems  of  inflation  and  wage  needs 
to  read  the  enclosed  article  from  the 
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UAW  Washington  Report,  of  July  16, 
1973.  volume  13,  No.  29,  United  Automo- 
bile, AerospEu;e,  and  Agricultural  Work- 
ers of  America,  UAW,  as  It  shsu-es  with  its 
members  the  views  of  U.S.  News  tt  World 
Report  on  pay  raises,  and  fringe  benefits 
in  an  article  headed  "Congressional 
Goodies." 

We  will  all  wish  to  consider  this  care- 
fully as  future  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  pay  raises  and  fringe  benefits  are  con- 
sidered. When  UAW  and  U.S.  News  <i 
World  Report  agree  on  this  issue  con- 
gressional decisions  should  be  easier. 

The  article  follows: 

CONCRXSmONAL    OOODIES 

On  top  of  a  bsM  of  $42,500  a  year,  mem- 
bers of  tbe  House  and  Senate  also  receive — 

Liberal  retirement  benefits  after  five  years 
service.  Top  pension;  $34,000  a  year  after  32 
years  of  service. 

Rent-free  offices:  one  in  Washington,  D.C., 
as  many  as  three  at  home. 

Salary  allowance  for  staff,  based  on  num- 
ber of  constituents.  Top  allowance:  $586,160 
for  Senators,  $166,168  for  House  members. 

Free  mailing  privileges  on  "office  business" 
mall,  plus  allowances  for  alrmaU  and  special 
delivery — up  to  $1,520  a  year  for  Senators. 
$910  for  Representatives. 

More  than  300  hours  of  free  long-distance 
calls. 

Telegram  allowance  based  on  number  of 
constituents — as  high  as  $20,000  a  year  for 
Senators  from  largest  States. 

Stationery  allowance  of  up  to  $4,250  for 
House  members,  up  to  $6,000  for  Senators 
at  special  cut-rate  stores  on  Ce^sltol  Hill. 

Free  official  round  trips  home — 18  a  year 
for  House  members,  a  much  greater  number 
for  Senators,  based  on  a  complex  formula. 
In  addition:  travel  allowances  of  20  cents  a 
mile  for  getting  to  and  from  Washington  at 
the  start  and  finish  of  session.  And:  an  al- 
lowance of  $60  a  day  wbUe  on  <^clal  busi- 
ness overseas. 

Up  to  $3,000  a  year  tax  deduction  for  liv- 
ing costs  In  Washington. 

Free  underground  parking  on  CJapltol  HIU. 

Free  emergency  medical  care  from  physi- 
cians and  nurses  at  Capitol  HIU  medical  cen- 
ter, which  contains  examination  room, 
laboratory. 

Free  drugs  if  prescribed  by  O^ltol  phy- 
sicians. 

Medical  care  In  any  military  hospital  at  a 
flat  fee  of  $61  a  day,  regardless  of  tbe  type 
of  treatment. 

Oovemment-subsldlzed  health-Insurance 
plan. 

A  $45,000  life-insurance  policy  at  special 
rates,  plus  widows  benefit  equal  to  one  year's 
sidary— $42,600. 

Free  swimming  pools  and  gyms — one  for 
Senators,  one  for  House  memben. 

Free  steam  rooms,  masseurs,  physiother- 
apy. 

Free  haircuts  for  Senators.  $2  for  Repre- 
sentatives, at  special  barber  shops'^  beauty 
shops  at  reduced  rates  for  female  members. 

Free  flowers  for  offices,  entertaining. 

Reduced-rate  meals,  free  of  sales  taxes,  at 
private  dining  rooms  In  Capitol. 

TV  and  radlo-studlo  service,  at  discount 
rates. 

Free  access  to  congressional  research  serv- 
ice for  help  on  speeches,  answering  constitu- 
ents' queries. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
there  Is  some  apparent  misunderstanding 
with  reference  to  what  the  report  before 
us  did  In  terms  of  youth  employment  and 
what  is  the  ciurent  state  of  the  law. 

The  conference  committee  in  the  main 
stayed  with  the  House  provision,  over  the 
very  vigorous  objection  of  the  Senate, 
and,  I  might  add  parenthetically,  some- 
what to  my  own  surprise. 


Mr.  Speaker,  currently  all  the  employ- 
ers of  youtt^must  obtain  precertification 
and  must  establish  some  historical  rela- 
tionship in  their  hiring  patterns  before 
they  can  hire  students.  The  bill  before  us 
somewhat  simplifies  that  procedure 
where  four  or  fewer  students  are  in- 
volved. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Burton) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  an 
additional  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bxtbton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Just  make  this  one  final  observa- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Dent)  for  the  4  long  years  he  has  put 
into  this  bill,  because  all  of  us  know  that 
we  last  enacted  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion some  7  years  ago.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons covered  imder  the  minimum  wage 
bill  have  not  had  an  increase  as  a  result 
of  the  minimum  wage  for  6  years. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania deserves  the  plaudits  of  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  note,  also,  if  I  may. 
the  meaningful  effort  made  by  a  number 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  to 
reach  as  best  an  accommodation  as  they 
might.  I  am  sure  they  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  as  to  wages  we  won  the  fight, 
because  there  was  no  effort  to  raise  our 
wages  on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  wants  to  rebut  anjrthing 
the  gentleman  from  California  said.  I 
know  you  feel  strongly  about  your  youth 
differential,  but  do  not  vote  on  a  mis- 
apprehension. This  restriction  only  ap- 
plies to  retail  and  service  business.- In 
all  other  instances  it  does  not  apply. 
We  now  allow  every  retail  store  in  the 
United  States  four  free  employees.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  certified.  It  has  to  be 
an  enormous  establishment  to  hire  four 
new  or  five  employees  all  together. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
says  it  only  refers  to  a  retail  service  es- 
tablishment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Is  It  not  true  that  the  historical  ratio  is 
in  the  bill  from  its  inception  and  it  only 
refers  to  service  in  retail  emplojrment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  in  the  law,  but  I 
pointed  out  earlier  that  you  took  it  out  In 
the  House.  The  House-p8issed  bill  re- 
moved the  historical  ratio  test.  I  pointed 
out  that  if  a  retail  or  service  employer 
wanted  to  hire  more  than  four,  he  will 
still  be  limited  by  historical  experience. 
If  he  hired  four  or  less  he  would  not. 
There  are  thousands  of  students  who  will 
be  denied  Jobs  because  of  that. 

Another  thing  is  that  agricultural 
processing  cannot  even  have  a  youth 
differential.  You  will  recall  the  Matsu- 
naga  amendment  was  adopted  and  ac- 
cepted which  would  have  permitted  a 
youth  differential  for  agricultural  proc- 
essing, and  I  offered  that  amendment 
in  the  conference,  but  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  respond. 

What  the  agricultural  portion  of  this 
legislation  does  never  did  concern  It- 
self with  this,  and  you  know  it.  I  know 
that  the  Senate  removed  the  employ- 
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tnent  of  those  12  years  and  younger  vm- 
less  they  were  on  a  farm  with  their  par- 
ents. The  crops  that  are  gathered  In  off 
season,  when  they  are  in  school  in  many 
areas  of  this  country,  are  strawberries 
and  potatoes  and  cherries.  That  picking 
is  done  by  closing  the  schools  down  for 
the  period  of  picking  these  crops. 

They  wiped  out  that  exemption  and 
we  put  it  back  in  and  extended  it  to  ac- 
cept the  historical  procedure.  They  put 
it  right  back  to  where  it  was,  because 
now  that  emplojrment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  re- 
maining time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  at  the 
conference  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  did  an  excel- 
lent job  defending  and  preserving  the 
substantive  position  of  the  House  on  the 
major  issues.  I  highly  recommend  sup- 
port for  the  conference  report. 

The  schedule  of  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  the  effective  dates  were 
virtually  the  same  in  the  two  bills  and 
the  conference  adopted  the  House  posi- 
tion. The  increases  in  the  minimum  wage 
will  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  after  enactment.  Subsequent 
increases  will  occiu*  on  July  1  of  each 
succeeding  year. 

The  House  conferees'  success  was  most 
important  on  some  issues  on  which  Sen- 
ate provisions  with  no  counterpart  in  the 
House  bill  were  totally  rejected  by  the 
conference. 

"MOM    AND    pop"    STOSXS 

The  Senate  would  have  repealed  the 
provision  excluding  the  annual  gross 
volume  test  of  the  so-called  Mom  and 
Pop  stores.  But  the  House  conferees  in- 
sisted and  we  preserved  the  Mom  and 
Pop  exemption  from  minimimi  wage  and 
overtime  coverage.  It  is  important  that 
Members  understand  that  this  legislation 
dbes  not  affect  the  small  businessman. 
The  conference  report  phases  out — by 
1976 — the  $250,000  establishment  test; 
that  test  applies,  however,  only  to  indi- 
vidual retail  or  service  stores  within  a 
"chain"  operation.  The  conference  re- 
port retains  the  $250,000  enterprise  test — 
and  that  test  applies  to  the  independent 
stores  and  businesses  in  your  town  and 
mine.  Those  exempt  businesses  will  not 
be  treated  any  differently  under  this  leg- 
islation than  they  are  now  under  existing 
law. 

CHILD    LABOR 

The  Senate  bill  had  child  labor  pro- 
visions which  would  have  prohibited  the 
employment  of  children  on  farms  other 
than  those  owned  or  operated  by  their 
parents  without  the  writtoi  consent  of 
their  parents  or  guardians.  Violations  of 
the  Senate  provisions  would  have  sub- 
jected farmers  to  fines  of  up  to  $1,000. 
Again,  the  House  stood  firm.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  is  prohibited  only 
on  the  largest  tarvaa  covered  by  the  act 
under  the  500  man-day  test  and  the 
conglomerate  farms.  The  small  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  can  continue  to  em- 
ploy youngsters  in  healthy  and  useful 
farmwork  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents. 


TOUTH  DirrxRximAX. 

With  respect  to  the  youth  differential 
the  House  conferees  won  a  substantial 
victory,  preserving  the  idea  that  the 
small  businessmen  should  not  be  required 
to  imdertake  complicated  precertlfica- 
tlon  and  accoimting  procedures  to  be 
able  to  hire  as  many  as  four  students  at 
the  submlnlmum  wage.  The  possibility 
of  studoits  being  employed  at  a  sub- 
minimum  wage  in  retail  and  service 
establishments,  agriculture  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  as  provided  in 
the  House  bill  was  preserved.  The  House 
provision  that  permitted  a  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  stu- 
dents employed  by  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  if  the  employment  con- 
stitutes an  integral  part  of  the  school's 
regular  education  program  was  also  re- 
tained. 

SEASONAL  HAND  HAKVXST  WORKZKS 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
repealed  immediately  the  minimum  wage 
exemption  for  local  and  seasonal  hand 
harvest  workers.  The  House  had  no  such 
provision  and  here  the  conference  re- 
sulted in  a  compromise.  The  seasonal 
hand  harvest  exemption  from  minimum 
wage  coverage  was  retained,  but  here- 
after such  workers  will  be  counted  as 
employees  for  purposes  of  the  man-day 
test  for  coverage. 

SKASONAL  PROCKSSINO  WORKZRS 

Instead  of  immediately  repealing  the 
overtime  exemption  for  sesisonal  em- 
ployees or  industries,  as  the  Senate  would 
have  done,  the  House  conferees  suc- 
ceeded in  phasing  down  the  removal  of 
the  exemption  and  putting  off  the  repeal 
of  the  exemption  for  5  years. 

TOBACCO  EMFLOTXKS 

The  Hoxise  position  with  respect  to  the 
overtime  exemption  of  employees  en- 
gaged in  a  range  of  activities  connected 
with  the  warehousing  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco was  preserved  in  its  entirety.  In 
addition,  an  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  processing  of 
shade-grown  tobacco  was  added. 

COTTON  GINNING  AND  SUGAR  PROCRSSINO 

The  present  overtime  exemption  for 
cotton  ginning  and  sugar  processing  em- 
ployees was  reduced,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  harm  either  industry.  There 
will  be  no  changes  in  1973.  Thereafter, 
the  number  of  permitted  hours  per  work- 
week will  gradually  be  reduced  through 
1976  but  substantial  and  adequate  over- 
time will  be  permitted. 

SEAFOOD  PROCESSING 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
repealed  outright  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  seafood  canning  and  processing 
employees.  The  conference  resulted  in  a 
gradual  phaseout  over  a  3-year  period. 

In  these  and  in  a  number  of  other 
respects  the  conference  arrived  at  com- 
promises. The  Senate  would  have  elim- 
inated immediately  virtually  sdl  the 
overtime  exemptions  and  expanded  cov- 
erage to  a  degree  which  very  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  have  approved. 
The  House  conferees  managed  to  resist 
the  strongly  felt  Senate  positions  and  we 
came  up  with  compromises  which  are 
consistent  with  the  position  of  the  House 
In  every  major  respect. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Deht)  .  and  the  other  mem- 


bers of  the  conference  for  the  excellent 
work  that  was  done  in  the  conference 
and  for  the  first-rate  results  of  their  ef- 
forts.       

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  normally  I  know  the  clr- 
cimistances  are  such  that  the  majority 
retains  the  last  time  for  themselves. 
Therefore,  I  will  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  rather  than  take  the  2  min- 
utes now.  taking  unfair  advantage. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  which 
accompanies  the  bill  H.R.  7935,  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  as  one  of 
the  House  conferees,  I  take  particular 
pride  in  this  report  and  feel  it  includes 
the  best  provisions  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  passed  biUs.  This  report  is  not 
only  a  triiimph  for  the  Congress,  but 
more  Importantly,  for  the  working  man 
and  woman  of  America  who  stand  to 
gain  the  most  from  the  adoption  of  this 
report. 

The  minimimi  wage  figures  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  represent  a  true  aware- 
ness and  sensitivity  to  the  financial  plight 
of  the  average  worker  in  America  today, 
who  is  forced  to  endure  constantly  rising 
prices  without  an  equivalent  rise  in  his 
take-home  pay.  In  light  of  this,  it  was 
imperative  for  the  conferees  to  come  up 
with  a  realistic  hoxu'ly  minimum  wage 
figiu-e,  which  would  be  adequate  enough 
to  allow  the  average  worker  to  support 
a  family,  but  reasonable  enough  not  to 
trigger  any  inflationary  spiral.  The  In- 
crease in  the  minimimi  wage  to  $2.20  an 
hour  for  most  nonagricultural  workers 
by  July  1974,  and  for  agricultural  work- 
ers by  July  1976.  is  the  most  outstand- 
ing aspect  of  this  bill.  For  the  first  time, 
agricultural  employees  will  be  imder  the 
same  minimum  wage  category  as  non- 
agricultural  workers. 

This  report  also  calls  for  a  substantial 
extension  of  the  minimum  wage  cover- 
age for  a  wide  sector  of  the  American 
work  force.  Included  in  this  group  are 
such  major  groups  as  Federal,  State  and 
local  employees,  domestic  employees,  and 
retail  and  service  employees  of  "chain 
stores." 

The  conferees  also  took  the  Important 
step  of  agreeing  to  modified  Senate  pro- 
visions which  would  phase  out  by  the 
year  1977  overtime  exemptions  on  sea- 
sonal Industry  and  agricultural  process- 
ing employees,  except  sugar  processing 
and  cotton  ginning  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
for  his  tireless  and  dedicated  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  American  worker.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  report  by  my  col- 
leagues and  the  signature  of  the  bill  by 
the  President  so  that  the  long-overdue 
benefits  proposed  in  the  measure  can  be 
mjoyed  by  Uie  American  workers  as  soon 

as  possible.  

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  Chair  was  in 
doubt. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
maiul  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  253.  nays  152, 
not  voting  2ft,  as  follows : 

{Roll  No.  438] 
TEAS— 363 


Ateug 

Oonzalez 

Pickle 

Adams 

Orasso 

Pike 

Addsbbo 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Podell 

Aoderson. 

Oreen.  Pa 

Preyer 

CRllf. 

Orlfflths 

Price,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Orover 

Prltchard 

Andrews, 

Oude 

BaUsback 

N.  D&k. 

Ounter 

Randall 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Asbley 

Rees 

Aspln 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Held 

BadUlo 

Harrington 

Beuss 

Barrett 

Harsha 

Riegle 

Bell 

Hastings 

Rlnaldo 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

Bodlno 

Bergland 

Hays 

Roe 

Bevin 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rogera 

BlagKl 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Blester 

Heinz 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Bingham 

Helstoskl 

Rooney,  Pa. 

BlatnUc 

Henderson 

Rose 

Bogga 

Hicks 

Rosenthal 

Boiling 

Htllis 

Bostenkowskl 

Brademas 

Holineld 

Roush 

Brasco 

Holtzmsn 

Roy 

Breauz 

Horton 

Roybal 

Breckinridge 

Howard 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Hungate 

Ruppe 

Brooks- 

Ichord 

Bt  Oermain 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson, 

Calif 

Sandman 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Johnson, 

Colo. 

Sarasln 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jones.  AJa. 

Sarbanes 

Jones.  Okla. 

Baylor 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

Burton 

Jordan 

Selberllng 

Carey.  N.T. 

Karth 

Shipley 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kastenmeier 

Sikes 

Carter 

Kluczynskl 

Slsk 

Chisholm 

Koch 

SkubltB 

aark 

Kyros 

Slack 

Clausen, 

Leggett 

Snyder 

DonH. 

Lehman 

Staggers 

Clay 

Lent 

Stanton, 

Cohen 

Litton 

James  V. 

Oolllns,  ni. 

Long.  La. 

Stark 

Cent* 

Long.  Md. 

Steed 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Steele 

Corman 

McCormack 

Stokes 

Coughlln 

McDade 

Stratton 

Cronln 

McPall 

Stubblefleld 

Culver 

McKay 

Stuckey 

Daniels, 

McKlnney 

Studds 

Dominick  V 

Sullivan 

Danielson 

Macdonald 

Symington 

Davis,  Oa. 

Madden 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Davis,  S.C. 

MaUliard 

Taylor.  N.C. 

delaOarza 

Marazlti 

Thompson,  N.J 

Delaney 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Thornton 

Dell  urns 

Matsunaga 

Tleman 

Denholm 

Ma770li 

Udall 

Dent 

Meeds 

Ullman 

Dlggs 

Metcalfe 

Van  Deerlln 

Dingell 

Mezvlnsky 

Vander  Jagt 

Donobue 

Mllford 

Vanlk 

Dorn 

Mlnish 

Vigorlto 

Drtnan 

Mink 

Waggonner 

du  Pont 

Mitchell 

Md. 

Waldle 

Eckhardt 

MitcheU 

N.T. 

Walsh 

Edwards.  Calif.  MoaUey 

Wampler 

KUberg 

MoUohan 

Wbalen 

Eshleman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

White 

Evans,  Colo. 

Morgan 

Widnall 

FasceU 

Mosher 

WUliams 

Findley 

Moss 

WUson, 

Fish 

Murphy, 

ni. 

Charles  H., 

Flood 

Murphy. 

N.T. 

Calif. 

Flowers 

Natcber 

WUaon. 

Foley 

Nedzi 

Charles,  Tex. 

Ford, 

Nichols 

Wolff 

WUIlam  D. 

Niz 

Wright 

Forsythe 

Obey 

Wyatt 

Fraser 

O'Hara 

Wydler 

Fulton 

O'NeUl 

Tates 

Oaydos 

Owens 

- 

Tatron 

Qlaimo 

Passman 

Toung,  Oa. 

Oibbons 

Patten 

Zablocki 

Oilman 

Perkins 

Oinn 

Peyser 
NATS- 

-163 

Abdnor 

Ashbrool 

t 

Bray 

Anderson,  Ul. 

BafalU 

Broom  field 

Archer 

Baker 

Brotzman 

Arends 

Beard 

Brown,  Ohio 

Armstrong 

Bowen 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Haley 

Powell.  Ohio 

Buigener 

Hammer- 

Price,  Tex. 

Burke,  Fla. 

schmidt 

Qule 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hanraban 

QuUlen 

Butler 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rarlck 

Byron 

Harvey 

Regula 

Camp 

Rhodes 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Roberts 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Robinson,  Va. 

Chamberlain 

Hosmer 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Chappeli 

Huber 

Rousselot 

Clancy 

Hudnut 

Ruth 

Clawson,  Del 

Hunt 

Satterfleld 

Cochran 

Hutchinson 

Scberle 

CoUier 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schneebell 

OoUUu,Tw. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebellus 

Conable 

Kazen 

Shoup 

Conlan 

Keating 

Shrlver 

Crane 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Daniel,  Dan 

KetrJium 

Smith.  N.T. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Kuykendall 

Spence 

W.,  Jr. 

Landrum 

Stanton, 

Davis,  Wis. 

LatU 

J.  WUliam 

Dellenback 

Lott 

Steelman 

Dennis 

McClory 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Derwinskl 

McCoIUster 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Devine 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Dickinson 

Madlgan 

Symms 

Downing 

Mahon 

Talcott 

Duncan 

Mallary 

Teague,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mann 

Teague.  Tex. 

Erlenbom 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Esch 

Martin.  N.C. 

Thone 

Plynt 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

.  Mayne 

Treen 

Fountain 

Michel 

Veyaey 

Frelingbuysen 

Miller 

Ware 

Frenzel 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Whltehurst 

Frey 

MlzeU 

Whltten 

Froehlich 

Montgomery 

WUson,  Bob 

Puqua 

Moorhead, 

Winn 

Oettys 

calif. 

Wylie 

Ooldwater 

Myers 

Toung.  Fla. 

Ooodllng 

Nelsen 

Toung,  HI. 

Gross 

Parris 

Toung,  S.C. 

Oubser 

PettU 

Toung,  Tex. 

Ouyer 

Poage 

Zion 

NOT  VOTINQ— 38 

Alexander 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Blackburn 

H«bert 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Boland 

Jarman 

Ryan 

Brown,  Mich. 

King 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Wiggins 

Cotter 

Lujan 

Wyman 

Dulskl 

Melcher 

Toung,  Alaska 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Zwach 

FUher 

O'Brien 

Gray 

Patman 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
Tbtxe  was  no  objection. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Cotter  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for.  with  Mr.  Plsber  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Jarman  against. 

l/Ii.  Cleveland  for,  with  Mr.  Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Alexander  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Dulakl  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  moti(m  to  reccmsider  was  laid  oa  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  188«. 
AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  biU  (S.  1888)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumers of  plentiful  suiH^lies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  r^x>rt. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  31, 
1973.)  

The  SPEAKER.  The  CleilE  will  read 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

(For  Senate  amendment  to  House 
amendment,  see  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  July  31,  1973.) 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  the  further  reading  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Monoir  arrwMXD  bt  mb.  foaob 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PoAOE  moves  to  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
bUl,  S.  1888,  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
On  page  48,  line  14,  In  the  engrossed  Senate 
amendment.  Insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  section  816  of  pungrKph  37: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  Implement  policies  under  this  Act 
which  are  designed  to  encourage  American 
farmers  to  produce  to  their  full  oapablUtlea 
during  periods  of  short  supply  to  assure 
American  consumers  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food  and  fiber  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices." 

PRKrKRZMTIAI,    MOTION    OPnXZD    BT    MR. 
riMSLRT 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fc^ows: 

Mr.  FiNDLXT  movee  that  the  motion  at  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Poaob.  be  laid  oo 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fikdlbt)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speeder  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  6  months  the  general 
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farm  bill  has  traveled  an  arduous  path 
but  I  believe  our  actions  today  can  fin- 
ally crystalize  all  the  hard  work  the  Con- 
gress has  put  into  enacting  a  major  new 
farm  program.  Hundreds  of  amendments 
have  been  considered,  voted,  rejected,  or 
**  adopted  to  this  bill  as  the  will  of  the 
Congress  has  determined.  Your  conferees 
met  at  all  hours  and  on  weekends  to  re- 
solve the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House-passed  bill — and  were  able  to 
resolve  110  out  of  111  of  those  differences. 
Abiding  by  the  position  of  the  House, 
conferees  insisted  on  the  House  position 
and  prevailed  on  a  vast  majority  of  the 
issues  in  disagreement.  Finally,  on  the 
last  difference — the  so-called  Dickinson 

Amendment — neither  body  was  willing  to 
udge  from  its  adopted  position  and  the 
L    Conferees  reported  in  disagreement. 
A-   /  Before  us  we  have  a  bill  that  would 
j     mave  been  the  conference  bill  if  we  had 
A-- /  not  been  forced  to  report  in  disagree- 
f/   ment.  It  assures  farmers  they  will  not  be 
f/     faced  with  complete  loss  of  income  In 
case  of  a  market  collapse,  and  will  enable 
them  to  get  the  credit  necessary  for  full 
production.   Only   with   fuU  production 
can  we  feed  America  and  meet  present 
export  demands.  This  is  a  full  produc- 
tion bill.  It  should  be  welcomed  by  con- 
sumers and  producers  alike. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will  as- 
sure that  American  farmers  produce  to 
their  full  capabilities  during  periods  of 
short  supply  in  order  that  consumers  wUI 
be  provided  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  at  fair  prices.  It  is  a  direc- 
tive to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
he  implement  policies  under  the  act  to 
encourage  farmers  to  produce  more  in 
time  of  shortage,  ahd~f~-asJc-4hat  it  be 
adopted  as  a  final  supplement  to  the  110 
areas  of  conference  agreement  embodied 
in  the  Senate  bill  before  us. 

If  we  vote  affirmatively  for  my  motion, 
we  will  in  effect  agree  to  a  bill  that  has 
the  support  of  the  administration  and 
can  receive  the  President's  signature. 
Passage  of  the  bill  now  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  next  year's  crop  is  planted  to 
obtain  the  fullest  possible  agricultural 
production. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  next  year's  farm 
program  will  instead  be  based  on  old  laws 
designed  to  retard  agricultural  produc- 
tion instead  of  encouraging  it.  In  such 
a  case,  the  bread  tax  would  still  be  in  ef- 
fect. To  vote  against  my  motion  would  be 
to  reject  a  better  and  more  effective  food 
stamp  program  with  rigid  guides  to  in- 
sure that  there  wiU  be  no  abuse  under 
the  program.  It  would  reject  a  totally 
new  conservation  program  designed  to 
wage  an  all  out  attack  on  pollution  and 
erosion  in  rural  America. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
affirmatively  for  the  previous  question 
and  for  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  bill 
with  the  additional  amendment  I  am 
offering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  for  dis- 
cussion only  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Teagui)  . 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  never  been  quite  sure 
Just  what  "for  discussion  only"  means, 
but  I  shall  not  take  more  than  the  5 
minutes. 

First.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
the  chairman  has  done  a  splendid  Job  In 


the  conference.  He  is  quite  correct  when 
he  says  that  the  House  prevailed  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  our  controversies 
with  the  Senate  conferees.  I  was  and  still 
am  against  the  bill.  We  did  not  prevail  in 
maintaining  the  House  provision  ban- 
ning food  stamps  for  strikers.  That  is  the 
only  remaining  issue. 

Mr.  PoAGK  has  come  up  with  a  per- 
fectly legal  and  ingenious  device,  I  want 
the  Members  to  all  understand,  and  I  am 
not  criticizing  him  one  bit  for  having 
done  so.  It  is  only  this  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  There  can  only  be  one 
amendment  to  the  motion,  unless  the 
previous  question  Is  voted  down.  The 
amendment  Mr.  Poagx  has  offered  Is 
perfectly  innocuous.  It  means  nothing 
whatsoever,  and  it  is  offered  in  order  to 
prevent  someone  else  from  offering  a 
motion,  someone  like  Mr.  Dickinson, 
banning  food  stamps  for  strikers. 

We  did  twice,  here  in  the  House  take 
action  to  bar  food  stamps  for  strikers. 
I  will  say  to  Mr.  Poagi's  everlasting 
credit,  be  stuck  to  that  position  in  the 
conference,  and  five  of  our  seven  con- 
ferees did,  but  the  Senate  on  a  very  close 
vote  did  not  go  along,  lliat  is  the  point 
in  disagreement.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  again  on  the  matter  of 
batuiing  food  stamps  for  strikers,  we 
must  defeat  Mr.  Foace's  motion.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  Members  all  under- 
stand that. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson)  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion only. 

PASLIAMENTABT    IHQtTIKT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man tor  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  present  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  the  situation  now,  it  is  a  very 
delicate  parliamentary  situation.  What 
we  are  voting  on  is  a  Senate  amendment 
to  a  House  amendment  to  a  Senate  bill. 
That  means  it  has  been  amended  to  the 
first  degree,  and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  adding 
this  innocuous  amendment,  that  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  second  degree,  and  no 
more  are  allowed. 

My  question  is.  On  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  if  the  question  is  voted 
down,  should  a  substitute  or  an  amend- 
ment be  offered  to  the  motion  of  the 
chalman,  must  it  be  germane  to  the  in- 
nocuous amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
now  before  the  House.  The  amendment 
contained  in  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  be  subject  to  a 
germane  amendment  if  the  previous 
question  on  this  motion  were  rejected. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  the  situa- 
tion. An  attack  on  the  motion  for  tiie 
previous  question  would  avail  us  nothing. 
The  Chair  has  ruled  that  in  order  to 
substitute  or  to  amend  the  motion  put  by 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
it  must  be  germane  to  the  amendment 
that  he  has  offered.  It  is  an  innocuous 


amendment  saying  that  we  are  going  to 
urge  the  farmers  to  do  good  in  the  food 
and  fiber  business.  So  any  amendment 
to  his  amendment  must  be  germane  to 
that,  and  it  cannot  be  one  a  limitation 
of  payments  or  assignment  of  acreage,  or 
food  stamps,  or  anything  else.  So  the  par- 
liamentary sitiiation  Is  very  simple. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  get  at  it.  one 
way  only,  and  that  is  not  to  vote  down 
the  previous  question,  but  it  must  be  a 
direct  attack  on  and  a  vote  down  of  the 
motion  offered  by  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Poage). 

If  that  is  voted  down,  in  that  case  the 
floor  will  be  open  for  another  motion  to 
concur  with  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  if  recognized.  Unless  that  is 
done  none  of  the  other  wished-for 
amendments  and  none  of  the  other  op- 
ponents will  prevail,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  amend  other  than  the  technical 
amendment  or  innocuous  amendment 
that  has  been  offered. 

So  to  restate  it,  there  is  only  one  way 
we  can  get  to  any  substantive  amend- 
ment because  only  one  amendment  will 
lie.  It  will  not  open  up  Pandora's  box.  It 
will  not  open  up  the  bill  for  a  multitude 
of  amendments.  We  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  whether  it  will  open  up  the  whole 
thing  and  whether  they  can  get  at  the 
acreage  allotments  or  limitation  of  pay- 
ments or  whatever.  Only  one  amend- 
ment will  prevail. 

If  the  innocuous  amendment  the 
chairman  has  offered  prevails,  that  is  it, 
that  is  all.  If  it  is  voted  down,  then  one 
other  amendment  may  be  offered.  If  it 
passes,  that  is  if  it  is  my  amendment  and 
if  it  passes,  then  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
If  that  is  voted  down,  then  one  other 
amendment  may  be  offered  until  an 
amendment  is  accepted.  So  that  is  the 
parliamentary  situation.  It  is  as  clear  as 
I  can  make  it,  as  complicated  as  it  is. 

We  have  one  issue  before  us.  If  we  are 
Interested  in  seeing  that  the  truly  poor 
and  the  really  hungry  children  get  the 
food  stamps  we  have  authorized  them  to 
get  and  we  want  to  see  to  it  that  they 
continue  to  get  them  but  we  do  not  want 
to  authorize  food  stamps  for  strikers, 
then  when  we  reach  that  point  we  must 
vote  down  the  motion  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  adopt  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment, 
vote  that  down,  and  then  I  will  seek  rec- 
ognition to  offer  my  motion  or  my 
amendment  which  is  then  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  my  amend- 
ment, and  that  will  be  a  straight  up  and 
down  vote  on  the  issue  and  we  will  re- 
concile it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  explained  the  situation  very 
clearly.  Those  of  us  In  the  majority  who 
voted  against  the  food  stamps  for  strik- 
ers and  who  want  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion will  have  to  do  just  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  just  now,  and  that  Is  to  vote 
down  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKEB.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  for  purposes  of  discussion 
only  1  additional  minute. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  &Ir.  Speaker,  in  this 
1  minute  I  would  like  to  publicly  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  conferees  of  the 
House  who  stuck  to  the  House  position. 
They  sustained  the  House  position,  in- 
cluding the  chairman.  It  was  a  tough 
vote,  including  the  Senate  side. 

Members  will  probably  hear  that  if 
we  do  not  accept  this,  the  bill  Is  dead, 
but  it  is  not  so.  We  will  come  back  and 
we  will  get  a  farm  bill  and  I  ask  the 
Members  not  to  be  scared  about  having 
no  farm  bill,  liecause  we  will  have  a  farm 
bill.  That  is  just  a  talldng  point  and  I 
hope  the  Members  will  not  fall  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  Indebted 
to  the  chairmsm  for  upholding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  and  for  the  many  cour- 
tesies the  chairman  has  extended  to  me. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  for  discussion  only  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  OEBALD  B.  FOBD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  a  period  of  3  or  4  days  the  House 
labored  long  in  a  somewhat  controversial 
atmosphere  In  an  earnest  effort  to  write 
a  farm  bill.  I  did  not  approve  of  the  bill 
as  It  left  the  House.  I  thought  It  had  many 
deficiencies.  But  fortuitously  because  of 
the  framework  of  the  bill  that  the  Senate 
passed  and  the  framework  of  the  bill  we 
passed,  the  conferees  ingeniously  were 
able  to  come  up  with  a  conference  re- 
port that  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture which  he  has  asked  me  to  read,  and 
it  is  as  follows: 

Dkpaktmknt   op   aoricttltube, 

OmCE     OP    THE     aSCRETAST. 

Washini/iton,  D.C..  Augutt  2,  1973. 

Hon.    OCRALD    R.    PORO, 

House  of  Repreaentatfvea. 
Waahington,    D.C. 

Dear  Jerrt  :  By  this  letter  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  passed  Farm  BUI  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  House,  and  I 
want  you  to  Icnow  that  It  wlU  be  my  rec- 
ommendation that  the  President  sign  this 
bUl  If  It's  passed  in  Its  present  form  by  the 
House. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Eari.   L.    Bittz, 

Secretttry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  virtually  entirely 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  Aip- 
port  the  farm  bill,  especial^  that  portion 
relating  to  agriculture.  However,  It  is  my 
intention  to  support  the  position  takm 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oallfomia  (Mr. 
Teagtte)  and  the  positicm  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
bon). 

The  House  conferees  tried,  but  were 
unsuccessful,  in  insisting  on  the  Dickin- 
son amendment  which  was  in  the  House 
version.  It  is  regrettable  that,  under  the 
procedure  we  are  faced  with,  we  cannot 
have  again  a  straight  up-and-down  vote 
on  the  Dickinson  amendment,  but  the 
facts  of  life  are  that  in  order  to  have 
that  vote  again  we  must,  under  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  parliamentary  situation, 
vote  down  the  Poage  amendment. 

The  Poage  amendment  is  an  innocuous 
but  clever  amendment.  The  facts  are  that 
If  the  Members  want  to  insist  on  an  im- 
portant amendment  that  the  House  ap- 
proved twice,  perhaps  three  times. 
Members  should  vote  "No." 

If  that  amendment  is  defeated,  then 
'li'-  .1  ■• 


either  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  or  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  reiterate  and 
reemphasize  the  Dickinson  amendment 
and  attach  it  to  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Fmoixr}  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sion only. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  Chairman  for  this  time.  My  main 
purpose  is  to  let  any  who  may  be  inter- 
ested know  that  there  will  be  more  than 
one  person  on  his  feet  when  the  tlm« 
comes  seeking  recognition;  not  Just  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  He  seeks  to 
amend  the  bill  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  food  stamps  for  strikers. 

In  my  case,  and  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
CoNTE,  we  will  seek  to  offer  a  motion  to 
concur  with  an  amendment,  but  a  differ- 
ent amendment  than  that  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  that  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  House  on  two  different  occasions 
very  strongly,  by  record  vote,  supported 
a  tight  limitation  on  i>ayments  to  farm- 
ers. The  first  test  vote  was  195  to  157  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Appropriation  bill. 
Then,  when  the  farm  bill  came  along,  by 
an  even  stronger  vote  of  246  to  103,  It 
supported  the  very  strict,  no-loophole 
limitation  language  that  I  offered. 

This  rote  came  on  the  heels  of  the 
House  supporting  a  much  looser  form 
of  payment  limitation  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland)  . 
so  the  House  very  clearly  has  voiced  Its 
support  for  strict  limitation  by  a  far 
greater  margin.  I  must  say.  than  the 
House  has  ever  voted  to  deny  food  stamps 
for  strikers,  so  (xi  the  scale  of  equity  be- 
tween these  Issues.  I  would  think  the 
House  would  want  to  vote  down  these 
motions  until  the  opportimlty  would 
come  for  my  motion  to  reinstate  strict 
payment  limitation  language. 

The  motion  I  am  prepared  to  offer,  If  I 
am  recognized  for  It,  wUl  not  only  restore 
the  strict  limitation  language  which  the 
House  twice  by  strong  margins  has  voted 
to  support,  but  also  to  strike  from  the 
bill  the  $10  million  per  year  which  would 
be  made  available  to  Cotton,  Inc. 

The  conference  committee  can  be 
congratulated  on  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments It  has  accomplished.  I  believe.  In 
respects  other  than  the  two  Items  I  have 
mentioned  the  bill  now  before  us  is  supe- 
rior to  the  bill  that  emerged  from  the 
House. 

Nevertheless,  on  these  two  vital  issues 
I  believe  the  House  should  not  pass  up 
the  opportunity  presented  to  It  again  this 
day  to  reinstate  the  tight  limitation  lan- 
guage on  individual  payments  and  also 
strike  from  the  bill  the  $10  million  au- 
thorized to  Cotton  Incorporated. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  discussion  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
is  oblivious  to  public  sentiment  and  Ig- 
norant of  economic  conditions.  That  is 
the  conclusion  one  must  draw  if  this 
farm  bill  is  passed.  It  is  so  Infiatlonary, 
so  full  of  loopholes,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest,  It  Is  a  hoax  on  the 
American  public. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman,  so  that  the  vital 
reforms  that  the  House  passed  on  earlier 
on  several  occasions  and  by  overwhelm- 
ing margins  can  be  salvaged  and  restored. 

Government  by  subsidy  has  been  the 
keynote  of  the  farm  program  for  too 
many  years.  This  year  seemed  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  l>egin  the  long  overdue 
process  of  dismantling  these  costly  and 
outmoded  farm  doles. 

Such  a  course  was  overwhelmingly 
favored  by  the  administration,  public 
sentiment,  and  economic  c(xiditions. 

Hie  American  public  became  enraged 
by  farm  subsidies  when  they  realized  that 
beef  supplies  are  scarce,  when  the  price 
of  chicken  started  edging  toward  a  dol- 
lar a  pound,  and  when  shortsighted 
Government  programs  began  disrupting 
their  diets  and  their  pocketbocrics. 

Public  sentiment  was  clearly  expressed 
In  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  on 
June  15,  when  two  amendments  were 
adopted:  a  strict  $20,000  ceiling  on  sub- 
sidy payments  and  a  prohibition  against 
further  subsidies  to  Cotton,  Inc. 

Whm  the  (xnnlbus  farm  bill  came  be- 
fore the  House,  these  two  amendments 
were  quickly  adopted.  A  strict  $20,000  per 
farm  ceiling  on  subsidy  payments — with 
tou^  prohibition  against  the  practices  of 
subdividing  farms  or  subleasing  cotton 
acreage  allotment  in  order  to  evade  the 
payment  limitation — was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  246  to  163. 

Then,  the  amendment  to  bar  further 
subsidy  payments  to  Cotton.  Inc.,  the 
promotion-research  darling  of  the  cot- 
ton lobby — that  spends  money  better 
than  it  promotes  cotton,  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  241  to  162. 

Then,  as  my  colleagues  will  remember, 
the  committee  chainnan  took  the  bill 
away  from  the  House  over  the  weekend. 
And  then  the  detds  started  coming.  Take 
out  the  cotton  section  and  pass  the  rest 
of  the  bill.  Give  us  Cotton,  Inc.,  and 
you  will  get  food  stamps  for  strikers. 
Take  out  the  escalator  clauses  and  the 
President  won't  veto  it.  And  so  on. 

It  was  only  after  deal  after  deal  fell 
through  that  my  liberal  colleagues  real- 
ized they  had  been  taken.  That  is  when  I 
put  the  cotton  section  back  in  the  bill. 

At  that  point,  we  still  had  a  salvage- 
able biU. 

But  we  lost  the  amendment  to  prohibit 
funds  to  Cotton,  Inc.,  on  a  parliamentary 
fiuke  during  the  hectic  chaos  of  final 
passage. 

As  you  remember,  the  confusion  at  that 
time  was  so  great,  the  committee  chair- 
man had  to  print  the  final  version  of  the 
bill  In  the  Becoro  so  that  members  could 
know  what  they  had  passed. 

On  the  $20,000  payment  limitation  pro- 
vision, my  attonpt  to  offer  a  motion  to 
instruct  conferees  was  adroitly  blocked 
by  another  parliamentary  subterfuge. 
With  only  one  "motion  to  instruct"  al- 
lowed, a  member  of  the  committee  offered 
an  innocuous  "sweetheart"  motion  about 
food  for  North  Vietnam  that  really  had 
only  one  purpose.  It  was  meant  solely  to 
block  my  motion,  so  that  conferees  would 
not  be  bound  to  tht  payment  limitation 
provision. 

That  allowed  the  farm  bill  conferees  to 
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do  us  in  again.  Just  like  they  did  In  1968. 
1969,  and  1971,  when  previous  payment 
limitation  sunendments  passed  by  the 
Hoiise  were  gutted.  Again,  they  have 
pulled  the  plug  on  the  payment  limita- 
tions sections  and  opened  up  all  the  old 
loopholes.  They  have  subverted  this  sec- 
tion so  that  farm  subsidy  payments  can 
be  bigger  than  ever. 

The  Federal  Government  doled  out  $4 
billion  in  subsidies  last  year.  Over  the 
next  4  years,  the  subsidy  bill  could 
amount  to  another  $12  billion. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  enact  a 
farm  bill  without  allowing  secret  trade- 
offs, "sweetheart"  motions,  and  parlia- 
mentary ploys  that  block  the  wiU  of  the 
majority.  It  is  time  we  stopped  selling  the 
consumer  down  the  river  to  make  a  hand- 
ful of  "fact  cat"  corporate  farmers  even 
richer. 

This  farm  bill  does  not  help  the  small 
family  farmer.  It  gouges  the  consumer 
and  the  taxpayer.  The  prime  beneficlarlea 
are  "King  Cotton"  and  the  big  corpora- 
tions who  take  a  good  giveaway  when  it 
to  offered. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
motion  offered  to  concur  with  the 
amendment,  so  that  these  vitally  needed 
reforms  may  be  restored  in  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  for  discussion  only  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bttftoh)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
PoAGi  has  handled  this  most  complicated 
and  arduous  assignment  with  inordi- 
nate skill.  I  should  like  to  note  there  is  a 
significant  danger,  If  there  Is  any  amend- 
ment other  than  the  thoughtful  one  the 
chairman  has  in  mind,  to  the  bill.  There 
would  be  great  danger  the  Senate  might 
not  accept  the  bill  at  all. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  cities 
it  is  very  important  that  the  funda- 
mental food  programs  be  maintained  as 
they  are  in  this  bill,  and  they  certainly 
will  become  law  if  we  wlU  Just  have  the 
good  sense  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  through  this 
procedural  morass  and  on  the  substance 
of  the  votes  we  shall  have  in  the  next 
30  minutes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
gentleman's  leadership. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  farm  bill  Members  need 
to  vote  "aye"  on  ordering  the  previous 
question  and  to  vote  "aye"  on  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  349,  nays  54, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

429] 

TEAS — 349 

Abdnor 

Badlllo 

Bowen 

Abeug 

BafalU 

Brademas 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Brasco 

Alexander 

Beard 

Bray 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Andrews, 

Berpland 

Breckinridge 

N.  n«k. 

Bevlll 

Brlnkley 

Annunzlo 

Blagrl 

Brooks 

Armstrong 

Blnrham 

Brotzman 

Ash  brook 

Blackbtun 

Brown.  Calif. 

Ashley 

Blatnlk 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Aspin 

Boiling 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke.  CaUf . 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

BurllBon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
CoUins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

DomlnlckV. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donofaue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelingtauraen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Oonzalea 
Ooodling 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orover 
Oude 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Maaa. 

Heinz 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubar 

Hudnut 

Hungat« 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

lieggett 

Lehman 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

Mccioskey 

MoCoUister 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mall  Hard 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Milford 

MUler 

Minish 

Mink 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbesd, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morg-an 
Mosher 
Moes 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
OTIeUl 
Owena 
Parr  Is 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Fickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 


.  PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
RallEback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Barlck 
Rees 
Regula 
ReuBS 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rosers 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowakt 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnela 
Ruth 

StOermaln 
Saraain 
Sarbanea 
Satterfleld 
Baylor 
Schroeder 
Sebellus 
Selberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Strmtton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tbompaon,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Trecn 

Udall 

TTUman 

Van  I3eerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WUIlams 

WUaon,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Tatron 
Toung,  Pla. 
Toung.  Oa. 


Toung,  ni. 
Young,  S.C. 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Archer 
Arends 


Ball 
Blester 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohen 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Davis.  Wis. 


Toung,  Tex. 
Zabtockl 

NATS— 54 

Drlnan 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Forsytbe 

Froehllch 

Oiaimo 

Orasso 

Oroea 

GutM«r 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Harrey 

Hosmer 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kemp 

Lent 

McDade 

Mallary 

Mayne 

Michel 


Zlon 


Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Pettis 

Robiaon,  N.Y. 

Roncalio,  N.T. 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whs!  en 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WoUr 
Wydler 
Yatea 


NOT  VOTINO— 30 


Boggs 

Boland 

Brown,  Mich. 

Cleveland 

Coner 

DingeU 

Bvinc,  Tenn. 

PUber 

Gray 

Orlfflths 


Hanna 

H«l>ert 

Jarman 

King 

Landgrebe 

Lujan 

Melcher 

MUls.  Ark. 

O'Brien 

Patman 


Peyser 

Retd 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wiggins 

Wyman 

Toung,  Alaska 

Zwacb 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mf.  Plahar. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Patnum. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Buppe. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tenneaaae  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Gruntha  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  MiUs  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  I^indgrebe. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  demand  for  a  division 
of  the  question  to  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment In  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  present 
conditions  such  a  demand  is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  HARRmaTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Senate's  decision 
to  continue  the  provision  of  food  stamps 
for  workers  on  strike.  I  urge  the  House 
to  do  likewise  for  two  reasons.  I  would 
have  mlaelTlngs  about  a  collective  bar- 
gaining system  whose  balance  could  be 
lost  because  one  side  to  a  dispute  faced 
hunger  in  defending  its  legitimate  in- 
terests. And  these  misgivings  would  In- 
tensify If  the  health  of  Innocent  chil- 
dren were  to  depend  on  the  forsaking  of 
one  side's  negotiating  position. 

The  integrity  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  is  strengthened,  not 
diminished,  by  allowing  working  people 
and  their  families  to  receive  food  stamps 
if  they  qualify  in  other  respects.  Many 
union  families  would  not  so  qualify,  but 
the  stamps  insure  that  members  at  the 
lower  tip  of  the  Income  spectrum  can 
participate  in  strike  activity.  As  for  the 
responslblU^  of  Oovemment,  It  lies  In 
making  certain  that  collective  bargaining 
is  truly  an  adversary  process  between 
two  capable  parties.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
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oatting  off  food  stamps  would  greatly  in- 
terfere with  that  process. 

This  conviction  prompts  my  second  ob- 
jection. We  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
children  in  this  coimtry,  and  for  that 
matter,  all  around  the  world,  must  have 
access  to  required  nourishment,  regard- 
less of  the  acts  of  their  parents.  We  have 
also  established  that  In  the  United  States 
there  are  Indeed  thousands  of  children 
without  Wholesome  diets  who  are  suf- 
fering physical  and  mental  harm  from 
which  they  will  never  recover.  It  Is  trou- 
bling enough  that  Congress  has  so  far 
failed  to  pass  the  programs  to  save  these 
youngsters;  certainly  we  should  refrain 
from  anything  which  might  add  to  their 
numbers.  Here,  however,  we  are  discuss- 
ing a  proposal  to  deny  food  stamps  to  the 
offspring  of  parents  who  possess  fewer 
resources  than  the  typical  union  family 
and  who  Join  their  more  fortunate  co- 
workers in  perfectly  legal  actions. 

If  decent  food  and  the  option  to  strike 
ate  both  basic  rights,  than  we  have  no 
business  forcing  poor  workers  to  choose 
one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  strategy  Is  designed  to  pre- 
clude the  House  from  working  Its  will  on 
the  one  out  of  three  areas  of  disagree- 
ment, the  Dickinson  amendment.  I  sup- 
ported the  Dickinson  amendment  when  it 
was  considered  in  the  House  and  would 
like  to  do  so  tonight  but  what  we  are 
faced  with  is  a  motion  to  concur  with  an 
amendment.  Since  I  support  the  farm  bill 
I  have  no  choice  because  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  ruse  being  used  today 
of  a  nonconf erring  report  effectively  pre- 
cludes the  Members  of  the  House  from 
having  a  full  debate  on  the  Issues  as 
well  as  diminishing  the  ability  of  Mem- 
bers to  vote  on  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
decision  of  the  conferees  to  bring  back 
a  report  in  disagreement.  The  rules  of 
the  House  on  the  manner  of  handling 
this  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  have 
a  substantive  debate  on  the  matters  In 
agreement  as  well  as  those  in  disagree- 
ment. 

I  support  the  farm  bill  and  I  also  sup- 
port the  Dickinson  amendment  but  the 
motion  with  which  I  am  faced  leaves 
me  no  choice  but  to  vote  aye. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  comment  cm  the  conference  commit- 
tee compromise  provision  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  food  stamps  for  recip- 
'lents  of  the  new  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program.  This  was  a  genuine 
attempt  to  prevent  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  from  losing  benefits  to  which 
they  are  now  entitled  or  would  be  en- 
titled to  in  the  f  utiu-e  imder  the  old  wel- 
fare system.  Unfortunately,  the  com- 
promise provision  would  result  in  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  that  worsens 
even  the  complexity  of  the  current  wel- 
fare programs. 

This  compromise  provides  that  recip- 
ients of  the  new  SSI  beneftta  or  of  ad- 
ditional State  payments  are  eligible  for 
food  stamps  unless  their  new  cash  pay- 
ments at  least  equals  the  total  of  the 
State  welfare  payment  in  effect  in  De- 
cember 1973  and  the  food  stamp  bonus 
payable  at  that  level  on  that  date.  This 
sounds  good  In  theory,  but  the  problem 


is  that  these  benefit  comparisons  would 
have  to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Let  me  show  you  exactly  what  is  en- 
tailed in  administering  this  provision. 
Now,  when  an  aged  person  applies  for 
Federal-State  old  age  assistance,  the 
State  figures  out  the  grant  amount  and, 
generally,  computes  a  food  stamp  entitle- 
ment and  eligibility  for  medicaid.  Under 
this  new  operation,  the  person  apices 
for  SSI  first.  The  Federal  agency  com- 
putes this  paymoit.  Then,  if  the  Federal 
Oovemment  also  administers  the  State 
supplement,  the  agency  must  compute 
that  payment  and  medicaid  entitlement 
based  on  different  sets  of  rules — which 
will  vary  from  State-to-State— than  ap- 
ply to  SSI.  Tlien,  somebody  will  have  to 
compute  what  the  welfare  payment  for 
this  person  would  have  been  under  the 
still  different  set  of  rules  which  appUed 
to  the  State  welfare  program  In  Decem- 
ber 1973.  Then,  the  food  stamp  agency 
must  compute  what  the  food  stamp  bo- 
nus would  have  been  under  the  old  State 
payment.  Then,  the  total  of  the  old  wel- 
fare payment  and  the  old  food  stamp 
bonus  are  compared  with  yet  another 
amount:  the  total  of  SSI  and  State  sup- 
plement amounts. 

If  the  new  total  is  less  than  what  would 
have  been  paid  under  the  old  welfare 
program  and  food  stamps — ^mlnd  you, 
the  peiwxi  need  never  have  actually  re- 
ceived this  hypothetical  amount,  since 
this  nonsense  applies  to  new  recipients 
as  weU  as  old.  the  person  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  food  stamp  bonus  Is  then  recom- 
puted based  on  the  total  of  SSI  and  State 
supfdemmts  using  new  food  stamp 
schedules  and  rules. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  an  impossible, 
crazy  provision.  Would  any  of  my  col- 
leagues want  to  be  responsible  for  run- 
ning this  thing?  For  making  all  those 
computations  correctly  and  sissurlng  the 
Craigress  that  you  will  have  made  no  er- 
rors when  the  OAO  comes  around  to 
audit? 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  already  legislated  the  require- 
ment that  States  assure  that  no  current 
welfare  recipient  Is  worse  off  in  terms  of 
cash  after  the  Implementation  of  SSI. 
Regardless,  we  should  not  accept  this 
provision. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  provisions  of 
S.  1183,  the  omnibus  farm  and  food 
stamp  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  today.  I  believe  that  the  general 
farm  provisions  have  been  extensively  re- 
ported and  well  understood.  I  should  like 
to  limit  my  comments  this  evening  to  (me 
aspect  of  the  food  stamp  program  which 
Is  highly  technical  and  perhaps  needs 
some  clarification. 

I  refer  to  those  provisions  in  the  Mil 
that  relate  to  food  stamp  eligibility  for 
so-called  supplemental  security  income 
recipients.  By  the  am^idment  to  section 
3(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  the  committee  mtends  that 
the  Department  will  not  alter  the  regula- 
tions relative  to  those  who  are  auto- 
matically eligible — as  of  July  1973 — ^for 
food  stamps,  that  Is,  if  they  are  adult- 
recipients  of  public  assistance  or  eligible 
imder  Public  Law  92-603,  as  amended. 

m  addition,  we  intend  that  the  wcmxIs 
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"for  any  purpose"  shall  be  construed  to 
mean:  If  any  individual  receives  income 
benefits  or  payments  as  described  in  the 
amendment  and  said  payments  are  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  food 
stamp  cash-out,  plus  the  December  1973, 
entitlement  described  therein,  then,  in 
that  event,  said  individual  If  and  when  so 
disqualified  to  receive  food  stamps,  shall 
not  have  his  income  and  resources  con- 
considered  as  a  member  of  the  household 
in  determining  the  eligibility  of  the  other 
Individuals,  If  any,  in  said  household,  for 
purposes  of  their  eligibility,  or  for  the 
bonus  value  entitlement  under  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issu- 
ance of  food  stamps  to  strikers  is  an  emo- 
tional matter  more  than  a  factual  mat- 
ter. It  is  absolutely  correct  that  a  per- 
son who  goes  out  on  strike  ought  not  to 
automatically  be  given  free  food  stamps. 
The  Congress  has  never  Intended  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  even  labor  union  members  feel  that 
this  is  so. 

The  only  person  who  ought  to  receive 
food  stamps  is  a  person  you  would  be  clas- 
sified as  a  poverty  level  recipient. 

In  effect,  food  stamps  Is  a  welfare  tjiie 
of  assistance  and  we  make  them  avail- 
able when  a  person  becomes  almost  des- 
titute and  needs  help.  I  think  that  for 
that  reason  when  handled  properly  food 
stamps  can  be  a  good  thing — whether 
they  are  a  regular  worker,  or  a  union  em- 
ployee, or  a  private  citizen. 

Our  present  law  says  that  a  person  can 
receive  food  stamps  when  he  has  liquid 
assets  not  In  excess  of  $1,500  and  also 
that  he  must  not  refuse  to  work  at  any 
comparable  Job  except  at  the  specific 
plant  which  has  been  struck.  If  that  law 
Is  enforced,  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  this  hue  and  cry  that  we  hear  every 
year  In  the  Congress.  I  am  afraid  the  av- 
erage person  thinks  that  any  union  em- 
ployee on  strike  can  automatically  get 
food  stamps.  That  Is  not  the  case  or  cer- 
tainly it  should  not  be  the  case. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  law  is 
not  being  enforced  as  rigidly  as  we  think 
it  should.  If  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  see  that  these  regulations  were 
carried  out,  I  think  that  you  would  see 
a  lot  of  the  opposition,  or  at  least  the 
bitter  opposition,  on  the  food  stamp  mat- 
ter erased. 

The  conferees  this  past  week  recog- 
nizes that  there  must  be  a  stronger  en- 
forcement on  the  food  stamp  matter.  Let 
me  read  the  language  from  the  committee 
report  on  page  40  as  follows : 

"They  deplore  the  lack  of  enforcement  of 
existing  food  stamp  regulations  which  re- 
quire that  an  able-bodied  person  in  the 
household  register  for  employment  "includ- 
ing a  person  who  is  nst  working  because  of  a 
strike  or  lockout  at  his  usual  place  of  em- 
ployment." It  Is  the  specific  Intent  of  the 
Conferees  that  this  provision  of  the  regula- 
tions be  rigidly  and  uniformly  enforced  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  those 
agencies  admmistering  the  program  at  the 
local  level  under  the  aiisplces  of  the  De- 
partment. EllglbUlty  for  strikers  for  food 
atamps  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  prior 
to  certlflcation  and  certification  made  only 
In  those  casea  where  the  household  of  the  in- 
dividual striker  applicant  meets  all  of  the 
requirements  of  ellglbUlty  as  in  the  case  of 
other  i4>pllcants. 

Mr.  l^peaker,  that  language  is  a  clear 
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Indication  to  the  Department  of  Agrlcnl- 
tuxe  to  see  that  the  food  stamp  regula- 
tions are  properly  enforced.  If  they  are 
not  enforced,  assuming  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  then  this  House  and  this 
Congress  will  pass  strong  legislation 
against  the  food  stamp  program.  I  do 
not  think  a  person  ought  to  be  denied 
food  stamps  because  he  Is  a  member  of 
a  union,  just  as  he  should  not  be  auto- 
matically entitled  to  it.  He  must  be  eli- 
gible for  the  stamps. 

I  am  going  the  "second  mile"  this  year 
on  food  stamp  matters  and,  like  many 
Members  of  this  House,  will  hold  in 
abeyance  our  Judgment  as  to  how  this 
law  will  be  enforced.  It  had  better  be 
enforced  strongly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poagx)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BXCOBOKO    VOTX 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  252,  noes  151, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  430] 
AYES — 252 


AbdDor 

Dfilskl 

Long.  La. 

Abzug 

Eckhardt 

Long,  Md. 

Addabbo 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Lott 

Alexander 

BUberg 

McCloskey 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCoUlster 

Andrews, 

FasceU 

McCormack 

N.  Dak. 

Flood 

McFall 

Annunzlo 

Flowers 

McKay 

Ashley 

Foley 

McSpadden 

Aspln 

Ford. 

Macdonald 

BadUlo 

WUUam  D. 

Madden 

Barrett 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Beard 

Fraaer 

MaUliard 

Bergland 

Froehllch 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Bevlll 

Fulton 

Mathlas.  Calif 

BlagKl 

Fuqua 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Bingham 

Oaydos 

Matsunaga 

Blatnik 

Oettys 

Mayne 

Boggs 

Olnn 

MRTIZOll 

Boiling 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Bo  wen 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Mezvlnsky 

Brademas 

Oross 

MUler 

Brasco 

Oude 

MlnUh 

Breauz 

Guyer 

Mink 

BnnUey 

Hamilton 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Brooks 

Hammer- 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

scbmldt 

Mlzell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Moakley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mollohan 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Montgomery 

Bxirke,  CalU. 

Barsha 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Morgan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hays 

Moshfir 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.Moss 

Burton 

Helstoskl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Henderson 

Murphy,  NY. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hicks 

Myers 

Carter 

Hlllls 

Natcher 

Casey.  Tex. 

Holineld 

Nedzl 

Chappell 

Holtzman 

Nelsen 

Cblsholm 

Howard 

Nichols 

Clark 

Hungate 

Nix 

Clay 

Ichord 

Obey 

Cochran 

Johnson.  Calif 

O'Hara 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O'NeUl 

Corman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Owens 

Culver 

Jones,  N.C. 

Passman 

Daniels. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Patten 

Dommick  V. 

Jordan 

Pepper 

DanlelBOn 

Karth 

Perkins 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kastenmeler 

Pickle 

Davis,  S.C. 

Kazen 

Pike 

de  la  Oarza 

Keating 

Poage 

Delaney 

Kluczynskl 

Podell 

Oellums 

Koch 

Preyer 

Denholm 

KuykendaU 

Price,  m. 

Dent 

Kyros 

Price,  Tex. 

DlggB 

Landrum 

Qule 

Dlngell 

LatU 

BaUsback 

Donohue 

Leggett 

BandaU 

Dom 

Lehman 

Rangel 

Drlnan 

Utton 

Barlck 

Rees 

Sikes 

Tleman 

Regula 

Siak 

UdaU 

Reuss 

Skubltz 

xnunan 

Rlegle 

Slack 

Van  Deerlin 

Roberts 

Staggers 

Vanlk 

Rodlno 

Stanton. 

Veyaey 

Roe 

J.  wuiiam 

Vlgorlto 

Roncallo,  Wye 

.  Stanton, 

Waggonner 

Rooney,  Pa. 

James  V. 

Waldle 

Rose 

Stark 

Walsh 

Rosenthal 

Steed 

Wampler 

Rostenkowski 

Steiger,  Wis. 

White 

Rouah 

Stephens 

Whltten 

Boy 

Stakes 

WUson, 

Roybal 

Stratton 

Charles  H., 

Runnels 

Stubblefleld 

Ca!lf. 

Ruth 

Stuckey 

WUson, 

St  Germain 

Sullivan 

Charles.  Tex. 

Bar  banes 

Symington 

Wright 

Scherle 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wyatt 

Schroeder 

Teague.  Tex. 

Yates 

Sebellus 

Thompson.  N  J.Yatron 

Selberllng 

Thomson,  Wis 

.  Young,  Oa. 

Shipley 

Thone 

Young.  Tex. 

Shriver 

Thornton 
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Zablockl 

Adams 

Erlenbom 

MUford 

Anderson, 

Esch 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Calif. 

Eshleman 

Moorbewl, 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Plndley 

Calif. 

Archer 

Flab 

ParrU 

Arends 

Flynt 

Pettis 

Armstrong 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

.  PoweU,  Ohio 

Ashbrook 

Forsythe 

Pntchard 

BafalU 

Prellnghuysen 

QuUlen 

Baker 

Frenzel 

Rhodes 

Bell 

Prey 

Rlnaldo 

Bennett 

Oiaimo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Blester 

Gibbons 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Oilman 

Rogers 

Bray 

Ooldwater 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Breckinridge 

Goodllng 

Rotisselot 

Broomfleld 

Qrasso 

Sandman 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Sarasln 

Buchanan 

Orover 

Satterfleld 

Burgener 

Gubser 

Saylor 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ounter 

Schneebell 

BuUer 

Haley 

Shoup 

Byron 

Hanraban 

Shuster 

Camp 

Harrington 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Harvey 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Hastings 

Spence 

Clancy 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Steele 

aausen. 

Heinz 

Steelman 

DonH. 

Hinshaw 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hogan 

Studds 

Cohen 

Holt 

Symms 

Collier 

Horton 

Talcott 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Taylor,  N.C. 

oonable 

Huber 

Teacue.  Calif. 

Conlan 

Hudnut 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Conte 

Hunt 

Treen 

Coughlin 

Hutchinson 

Vander  Jagt 

Crane 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ware 

Cronln 

Jones,  Okla. 

Whalen 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kemp 

Whltehurst 

Daniel,  Rot>ert 

Ketchum 

Wtdnall 

W..  Jr. 

Lent 

Williams 

Davis.  Wis. 

McClory 

WUson,  Bob 

IJellenback 

McOade 

Winn 

Dennis 

McBwen 

Wolff 

Derwlnskl 

McKinney 

Wydler 

Devlne 

Madlgan 

Wylle 

Dickinson 

Mallary 

Toung,  Fla. 

Downing 

Mann 

Young,  Dl. 

Duncan 

Marazltl 

Young,  S.C. 

duPont 

Martin.  N.C. 

Zlon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Michel 
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Boland 

HSbert 

Peyser 

Brown.  Mich. 

Jarman 

Reld 

Cleveland 

King 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

OoUlns.  Dl. 

Landgrebe 

Ruppe 

Cotter 

Lujan 

Ryan 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Melcber 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fisher 

Metcalfe 

Wiggins 

Gray 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wyman 

Grlfflths 

O'Brien 

Young,  Alaska 

Hanna 

Patman 

Zwach 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman 
against. 

Mr.  03nen  for,  with  Itfr.  Bronira  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr.  Lujan  for,  with  Mr.  »»"«^t"1  agalott. 

Mr.  ZwBch  for,  with  Mr.  Cottar  agaloat. 

Mr.  BAbMt  for.  wlUft  Mr.  Feyaar  against. 


Mr.  Melcher  for.  with  Mr.  Clevalan<t 
against. 

Mr.  Reld  for,  with  Mr.  Landgrebe  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Ttonnessee  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Mills  or  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mrs.  OrUBtba  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  motion  Just 
agreed  to.      

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST    TO    CONSIDER    SENATE 
CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     43 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTKMI8  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OP  8.  1888 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  43)  to  make  cer- 
tain technical  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  S.  1888. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rn.  4S 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  in  the  en- 
rollment of  the  blU  (S.  1888)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the 
purpoae  of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  leaaonable 
prices,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  he,  and  he 
la  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  foUowlng  oorrectlons  in  the  text  of  the 
blU  as  fln&Uy  i4>proved  by  the  two  Houeea. 

On  page  7,  line  2,  strike  the  quotaUon 
marks. 

On  page  30.  line  3,  strike  "(a)". 

On  page  38,  at  the  end  of  line  17.  Insert  a 
comzxiA. 

On  page  28,  line  18,  strike  out  "(C) "  and 
insert  "(D)". 

On  page  20,  line  10,  after  the  quotation 
marks.  Insert  a  comma. 

On  page  29,  line  11,  strike  out  "(O)"  and 
Insert  "(E)". 

On  page  29,  line  10,  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
insert  "(F)". 

On  page  29,  Une  19,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert ",  and". 

On  page  29,  line  20.  strike  out  "(F)"  and 
Insert  "(Q)". 

On  page  40.  line  20,  before  the  first  word. 
Insert  quotation  marks  and  "Sbc.  703." 

On  page  40,  line  21,  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks  and  Insert  single  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  40,  line  23,  strike  out  the  period 
and  the  double  quotation  marks  and  insert 
single  quotation  marks  and  a  period. 

On  page  4fi,  line  12,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

Strike  out  the  matter  which  begins  with 
line  18  (Ml  page  53  and  ends  with  line  19  on 
page  53,  and  insert  such  matter  on  page  94 
after  the  last  line  on  that  page. 

On  page  87.  line  13,  after  "amended".  In- 
sert "(i)". 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask.  What  is 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  unanimous-consent  request  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution,  to  correct  tech- 
nical errors  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

PAKLIAMKNTAKT   INQUUtT 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be 
in  order  for  me  to  move  to  take  up  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not  a  privileged 
concurrent  resolution.  It  can  only  be 
called  up  by  unanimous  consent  or  some 
other  procedure  that  is  authorized  by  the 
rules  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  8510. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  8510)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  douse  of  July  26, 
1973.) 

Bdr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  worked  out  a  com- 
promise with  our  Senate  counterparts 
which  reconciles  the  differences  in  the 
authorized  levels  for  specific  programs 
and  categories,  and  other  matters  which 
were  in  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  HJl.  8510. 

In  passing  HJl.  8510,  the  Senate 
struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause  in 
the  House  bill  and  substituted  new 
language.  I  shall  now  review  how  the 
differences  between  the  two  versions 
were  reconciled  In  conference. 

This  year  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation requested  a  total  authorization  of 
$579,600,000.  plus  $3  million  in  excess 
foreign  currencies.  The  level  authorized 
by  the  House  was  $609,900,000,  plus  $3 
million  in  excess  foreign  currencies,  and 
the  corresponding  totals  in  the  Senate 
version  were  $643.1  million  and  $3  mil- 
lion In  excess  foreign  currencies. 

Of  the  13  budget  categories  in  the 
N8F  authorization  bill,  the  House  and 
Senate  were  In  disagreement  over  au- 
thorization figures  for  7  of  these  cate- 
gories. The  Senate  accepted  the  House 
figure  for  five  of  the  categories  in  dis- 


agreement, and  the  remaining  two  were 
compromised  approximately  halfway  be- 
tween the  figures  approved  by  the  two 
bodies.  The  total  authorization  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  is  $632.6  million 
plus  $3  million  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies. This  total  Is  $22.7  million  more 
than  authorized  by  the  House,  and  $10.5 
millicoi  less  than  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  fiscal  year  1974.  At  this  point 
I  should  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  details  of  the  budget 
actions.  I  shall  also  explain  these  ac- 
tions more  thoroughly  in  a  few  moments. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant actions  taken  by  the  conferees.  TTie 
proportional  obligational  requirement 
included  in  the  House  bill  was  stricken, 
and  the  traditional  transfer  clause  found 
in  the  fiscal  year  1973  authorization  ac- 
tion was  substituted.  This  action,  taken 
reluctantly  by  the  House  conferees,  was 
agreed  to  in  order  to  assure  that  any 
proportional  obligational  requirement 
finaUy  enacted  would  be  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  general  anti-impoundment 
legislation  which  might  be  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

Other  major  actions  by  the  conferees 
Included  the  setting  of  obligation  minima 
for  three  programs  in  two  of  the  budget 
categories,  together  with  obligation 
minima  for  three  of  the  budget  cate- 
gories themselves.  Other  provisions  in 
the  final  bill  free  $4.5  million  of  fiscal 
year  1973  funds  allocated  for  ship  con- 
struction/conversion and  for  other  pur- 
poses; require  the  NSP  to  keep  its  au- 
thorizing committees  fully  and  currently 
informed  of  all  its  activities;  and  pro- 
hibit NSP  funds  to  be  used  for  research 
on  a  living  human  fetus  outside  the 
mother's  womb.  I  shall  describe  all  of 
these  actions  in  more  detail  later  on. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  discuss 
the  actions  taken  by  the  conferees  that 
affect  authorized  funding  levels  for  the 
13  budget  categories. 

The  NSP  budget  category  Scientific 
Research  Project  Support  contains  al- 
most half  the  total  NSP  funds.  This  year 
NSP  requested  $275  million  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  basic  research  activ- 
ities under  the  supervision  of  outstand- 
ing scientists  throughout  the  country. 
The  House  Increased  this  level  by  $10 
million,  while  the  Senate  retained  the 
lower  level  requested  by  NSF.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  on  the  higher  House  level 
in  order  to  help  assure  a  more  adequate 
base  of  research  results  for  the  many 
vital,  high  technology  programs  of  this 
Nation. 

NSF  requested  $99.6  million  for  na- 
tional and  special  research  programs. 
These  are  major  research  activities  be- 
yond the  capabilities  of  single  institu- 
tions, and  are  often  worldwide  in  scope. 
The  House  increased  the  requested  budg- 
et level  by  $3  million  so  that  the  oceano- 
graphlc  ship,  Eltanin,  could  be  put  back 
in  service.  This  should  permit  it  to  con- 
tinue its  vital  antarctic  research  pro- 
gram for  another  year.  The  Senate 
increased  the  House  figure  by  an  addi- 
tional $6  million  for  oceanography- 
related  programs.  The  conferees  com- 
promised halfway  between,  for  an 
authorized  total  of  $105.6  millicxi. 

For    national    research    centers,    the 


$46  million  total  that  was  requested  by 
NSF  was  approved  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  confirmed  by  Uie  committee 
of  conference. 

The  computing  activities  budget  of 
NSF  was  authorized  at  $8,200,000  by  the 

House  and  |10  million  by  the  Senate.  Hie 
conference  committee  accepted  the  lower 
House  figure,  feeling  this  would  still  per- 
mit NSP  to  carrj'  out  its  activities  in  this 
area  at  substantially  the  same  level  as 
during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
this  bill  had  approved  $8,300,000  for 
science  information  activities.  This  was 
an  amoimt  identical  to  that  requested 
by  NSF,  and  the  conferees  confirmed  this 
total. 

There  was  also  no  change  made  in  the 
Foundation  request  for  international  co- 
operative scientific  activities;  $6,200,000 
was  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  program  research  applied  to  na- 
tional needs  provides  support  for  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  applied  and  problem- 
oriented  research  at  NSF.  The  House 
previously  Increased  the  Foundation  re- 
quest of  $70.5  million  to  $71.3  million, 
in  order  to  provide  more  funds  for  pro- 
grams In  energy  research  and  technology. 
The  Senate,  mainly  because  of  large 
increases  in  energy  research  and  earth- 
quake engineering,  approved  an  author- 
ization of  $111.7  million.  The  compro- 
mise of  $91  million  Is  $19.7  million  above 
the  House  figure  and  $20,700,000  below 
the  Senate  figure.  This  does,  however, 
provide  about  $40  million  for  energy  re- 
search activities,  together  with  smaller 
Increases  for  earthquake  engineering  and 
technology  assessment. 

The  NSP  request  of  $1  million  for  In- 
tergovernmental science  programs  was 
imchanged  by  action  of  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  conferees. 

NSF  requested  no  fiscal  year  1974 
funds  for  institutional  Improvement  for 
science  although  it  announced  plans  to 
spend  $9  million  of  prior  year  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  Include  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1974 
fimds  in  order  to  maintain  the  total  obli- 
gational authority  for  institutional 
grants  at  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

For  graduate  student  support  the 
conferees  recommmded  $11.5  million,  the 
sum  approved  by  the  House.  This  is  $500,- 
000  above  the  Senate  authorization  and 
compares  to  a  NSF  request  of  $6.7  mil- 
lion. 

Over  the  years  science  education  im- 
provement has  been  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence '  Foundation.  This  rear  NSF  re- 
quested only  $26.2  million  for  this  pur- 
pose, although  it  testified  that  it  In- 
tended to  obligate  $33.8  in  prior  year 
funds  for  these  programs.  The  House  in- 
creased the  NSP  request  by  $9  million, 
while  the  Senate  approved  only  $2.2  mil- 
lion more  than  requested.  The  conferees 
accepted  the  House  figure  for  this  cate- 
gory, and  specified  that  the  $9  million 
Increase  above  the  Foundation  request 
be  allocated  between  the  following  five 
activities: 

Ethnic  minority  college  program. 

Technician/technologist  science  edu- 
cation projects.  \ 
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Science  faculty  fellowships  and  re- 
search participation. 

Undergraduate  student  projects. 

Undergraduate  scientific  Instruction- 
al equipment  program. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  last  year  Congrress  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foundation's  basic  act,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  which  emphasized  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Foundation  for  supporting 
programs  in  science  education  at  all 
levels  in  oiir  Nation's  educational  institu- 
tions. This  increase  aims  at  carrying  out 
that  mandate. 

The  planning  and  policy  studies 
budget  category  was  authorized  at  a  level 
of  $2,600,000  by  the  House,  an  increase  of 
$600,000  over  the  NSF  request.  The  cor- 
responding Senate  figure  was  $4,600,000. 
The  Senate  concurred  in  the  lower  House 
figure,  and  the  conferees  agreed  that  this 
Increase  should  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  permit  adequate  additional  plan- 
ning capability  for  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Poimdatlon  as  he  car- 
ries out  his  new  responsibilities  for  co- 
ordination of  Federal  scientific  activities 
as  specified  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1973. 

The  program  development  and  man- 
agement budget  category  provides  the 
NSF  with  staff  salaries  and  other  needs 
for  Its  day-to-day  operating  activities. 
NSF  requested  $29  million  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
conferees  approved  $30  million  because 
of  anticipated  additional  costs  related  to 
the  Director's  assimiption  of  many  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Conference  contains 
spending  minima  for  three  budget  cate- 
gories, as  well  as  minima  for  three  activi- 
ties contained  within  two  additional 
to  permit  it  to  be  used  for  broad  ocean- 
ship  construction  conversion. 

The  Senate  bill  had  a  fioor  of  $3  mlllloii 
under  the  Oceanographlc  Ship  Construc- 
tion/Conversion program  in  the  National 
and  Special  Research  programs  budget 
category.  The  conferees  agreed  to  in- 
crease this  minimum  to  $6  million  and 
at  the  same  time  broaden  the  language 
to  permit  it  to  be  used  for  broad  ocean- 
ography-related programs.  Including 
ship  construction/conversion. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  $25 
million  minimum  for  energy  research 
and  technology  and  an  $8  million  mini- 
mum for  earthquake  engineering,  both 
in  the  budget  category  research  applied 
to  national  needs.  The  confereei^  ac- 
cepted these  specific  minima,  although, 
as  I  shall  explain  later,  a  language 
change  broadened  the  restriction  so 
that  the  funds  which  were  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  prior  years  but  not 
obligated  by  June  30,  1973  were  also  In- 
cluded as  allowable  imder  the  minimpni 
obligation  feature. 

Additional  minima  that  were  specified 
by  the  conferees  were:  $10  million  for 
Institutional  Improvement  for  science, 
$13  million  for  graduate  student  sup- 
port, and  $67,5  for  science  education 


Improvement.  These  figures  also  Include 
prior  year  funds.  Referring  the  minima 
for  these  budget  categories  to  new  obli- 
gatlonal  authority  alone  we  find  that 
they  total  $1  million  for  institutional 
Improvement  for  science,  $10.5  mllllcm 
for  graduate  student  support,  and  $33.7 
million  for  science  educatiosi  Improve- 
ment. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  mtniiniim 
obligation  levels  contained  In  section  2 
of  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  con- 
ferees refer  to  prior  year  fimds  as  well  as 
fiscal  year  1974  fimds.  This  is  possible 
because  In  the  past  the  NSF  appropria- 
tion has  been  no-year  money.  This  means 
that  funds  not  obligated  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  are  kept  on  their  books 
and  can  be  obligated  at  any  time  in  the 
future.  The  {4>propriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  which  has  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate  ends  this  practice  and 
makes  the  NSF  money  "1-year."  The 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  which  I  Just  referred  to,  also 
specified  that  funds  which  are  unobli- 
gated In  June  30,  1973,  shall  be  merged 
with  and  added  to  fiscal  year  1974  funds. 
Thus,  the  action  of  the  conferees  in 
merging  a  prior  year  funds  with  the  new 
obligation  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
q?ecifying  obligation  minima  makes  this 
section  similar  to  the  authorization  bill 
as  passed  by  the  two  bodies. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
action  of  merging  new  fimds  with  old 
in  no  way  increases  the  total  available 
to  the  NSF  for  these  activities,  but 
merely  describes  these  fimds  In  a  dif- 
ferent way  so  that  they  are  more  easily 
compared  to  the  funds  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  should  like  to  state  emphatically  that 
the  activities  and  budget  categories  in- 
cluded in  section  2  represent  programs 
Judged  to  be  extremely  important  by  the 
Committee  of  Conference  for  the  scien- 
tific well-being  of  the  country.  Although 
these  minimum  obligation  levels  are 
sometimes  lower  than  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Individual  budget  cate- 
gories, that  fact  in  no  way  reduces  the 
significance  of  the  higher  authorized 
level.  That  higher  level  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appropriate  goal  for  NSF 
If  sufficient  appropriations  are  made 
available. 

Section  3  as  recommended  by  the  con- 
ferees provides  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
extraordinary  expenses  authorized  by  the 
NSF  Director.  Section  4  authorizes  $3 
million  In  excess  foreign  currency  for 
NSF  expenses  outside  the  United  States. 
Section  5  provides  that  authorized  funds 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  by  NSF  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  specified  in  the  appropriation 
act.  These  three  sections  were  contained 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  as 
passed,  and  need  no  further  explanation 
at  this  i>oint. 

HH.  8510  as  passed  by  the  House  in- 
cluded as  section  2  a  proportional  obli- 
gation requirement.  This  was  designed  to 
prevent  selective  withholding  of  appro- 
priated fimds  for  NBF  programs  as  au- 
thorized by  Congres.  It  required  this  pro- 
portional obligation  of  funds  In  all  of 
the  budget  categories  which  I  have  Just 


mentioned  with  the  exception  of  the  last. 
"Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
reluctantly  agreed  to  delete  this  section 
in  conference.  They  did  so,  however.  In 
order  to  make  sure  any  such  require- 
ment would  be  compatible  with  any  gen- 
eral anti-impoundment  legislation  which 
might  be  passed  by  Congress  later  t.>ii.Q 
year.  Furthermore,  the  Conferees  agreed 
to  request  that  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  give  further  consideration  to  de- 
veloping legislation  that  would  Include 
a  proportioned  obligational  requirement 
for  Inclusion  in  next  year's  authorization 
bill.  As  I  imderstand  it,  this  means  that 
we  will  continue  to  make  efforts  to  per- 
fect the  wording  of  such  a  requirement, 
following  closely  the  progress  of  general 
anti-impoundment  legislation.  If  the 
NSF  should  deviate  significantly  from  a 
spending  pattern  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  section  2  of  the  House  bill 
being  included  In  the  authorization  act, 
then  we  will  probably  Include  such  lan- 
guage in  next  year's  bill  and  recommend 
Its  passage  once  more.  I  believe  that  this 
wUl  serve  notice  on  the  NSF  that  we  are 
serious  about  enforcing  congressional 
priorities  In  those  programs  which  are 
funded  by  congressional  actlMi,  and  shall 
insist  those  priorities  shall  be  imple- 
mented in  the  future. 

Section  7,  the  "Student  Unrest"  pro- 
vision, is  identical  to  section  7  of  the 
House  version  and  section  8  of  the  Sen- 
ate version.  An  Identical  section  is  In- 
cluded in  last  year's  authorization  act  as 
well  as  the  acts  for  a  number  of  previous 
years. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Conference  is  iden- 
tical to  Section  8  of  the  House  version  of 
nit.  8510,  whlQh  provides  that  the  $4,- 
500,000  earmarked  for  Oceanographlc 
Ship  Construction  Conversion  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1973  authorization  act.  Public 
Law  92-372,  be  made  avaUable  for  other 
purposes.  With  NSF  taking  research  ships 
out  of  service  for  lack  of  operatmg  funds, 
it  is  sUly  to  require  them  to  construct 
more. 

Section  9  Is  the  same  as  Section  10  of 
the  Senate  version.  No  similar  provision 
was  Included  by  the  House.  This  section 
requires  that  the  NSF  keep  its  author- 
izing committees  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed on  all  its  activities. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  this  pro- 
vision in  order  to  facilitate  the  oversight 
activities  which  the  legislative  commit- 
tees must  perform  with  respect  to  NSF. 
It  Is  expected  that  In  partial  fulfillment 
of  this  section,  the  NSF  will  provide  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  with  full  and  com- 
plete reports  on  all  of  its  activities  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  with 
the  first  such  report  due  on  September 
30,  1973.  We  shall  expect  these  reports 
to  give  detailed  accounts  of  precisely  how 
the  Foimdation  is  acting  to  meet  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  the  authoriza- 
tion act  and  in  the  related  conference 
and  committee  reports. 

Section  10  is  identical  to  section  t  of 
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the  House  bill,  a  floor  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  which  provides 
that  no  NSF  funds  may  be  used  to  sup- 
port research  on  a  human  fetus  outside 
the  mother's  womb  and  with  a  beating 
heart.  The  Senate  conferees  receded  to 
the  House  position  on  this  section. 

Section  11  lists  the  short  tlUe  of  this 
act. 

There  were  two  sections  m  the  Senate 
bill  which  were  deleted  by  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  which  have  not  been 
discussed  heretofore.  First,  section  4  In 
the  Senate  version  authorized  additional 
supplemental  amounts  for  increases  in 
salary,  pay,  retirement  or  other  costs  as 
authorized  by  law.  This  section  was 
deleted  as  unnecessary,  the  conferees 
agreeing  that  the  specific  legislation  au- 
thorlzmg  such  Increases  Is  adequate  for 


the  purpose  of  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  program  development  and  man- 
agement budget  category. 

The  Senate  version  included  as  sec- 
tion 0  a  provlslcHi  that  would  establish 
a  Division  of  Energy  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. The  conferees  agreed  to  omit  this 
section  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  un- 
necessary and  that  it  put  artificial  re- 
stramts  on  NSF  administrative  flexibil- 
ity. The  conferees  also  agreed,  however, 
that  Energy  Research  and  Technology 
is  a  proper  emphasis  for  the  NSF,  and 
that  the  Foundation  should  establish 
such  a  division  under  Its  existing  au- 
Uiority  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  as 
adopted  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  and  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  represents  a  sound  pro- 


gram of  research  and  education  In  the 
sciences  by  the  NaUonal  Science  Foun- 
dation. It  is  fiscally  responsible  In  every 
way,  being  significantly  less  in  its  total 
new  obligational  authority  than  last 
year's  authorization  act.  The  NSF  has 
done  a  good  Job  In  the  past,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  I  believe  this  report  Is 
worthy  of  the  sumwrt  of  every  Member 
of  this  distmguished  body. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  the  conferees  who 
represented  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  have  done  a  capable  job  in 
representing  the  Interests  of  this  body 
and  have  reported  a  fine  bill. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
enthusiastically  support  this  conference 
report  on  HJl.  8510  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  NSF  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
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Bud|«t  catatPry 


1.  Scitntific  rtMirch  pro|«ct  support 

2.  National  and  spocial  rasaarch  propams 

3.  National  rasaarch  cantars 

4.  Coinputint  activMas. 

5.  ScMnealiiierinatioiiactlvitias 

6.  Intarnational  cooMrativa  scitntific  activities. 

7.  Rttaarch  appliaA  to  national  needs  (RANN).. 

8.  Intargovernmantal  science  ororams 

9.  Institutional  improvement  for  science 

10.  Graduate  student  support 

U.  Science  education  ImprevemanL 

12.  Plannincand  policy  studies 

13.  Prepam  deverapment  and  mana|ein«nt 


Subtotal 

Fortifn  currency  profrtm. 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

authorization  < 

Fiscal  year  1974 

1974  NSF 

House 

Senate 

92-372 

request 

mtnOffzition 

avthortntion 

Conf#f#iic# 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(«) 

(5) 

269.01 

275.0 

285.0 

275.0 

285l0. 

125.04 

99.6 

102.6 

108.6 

105.6 

41.70 

46.0 

46.0 

46.0 

46.0 

11.70 

9.1 

8.2 

10.0 

8.2 

10.  SO 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

83. 

4.70 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

80.00 

70.5 

71.3 

111.7 

91.0 

1.70 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

18.50  . 

2.0 
11.5 

2.0 
11.0 

2.0 

21.20 

6.7 

11.5 

80.80 

26.2 

35.2 

28.7 

35.2 

2.75 

2.0 

2.6 

4.6 

2.6 

29.30 

29.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

riseai  year  Total  fiscal 
1973  carry-  year  1974  NSF 
over  funds        obUfational 


(6) 


(7) 


2.0 


4.7 


9.0 
«2.5 
33.8 


285.0 

105.6 

48.0 

9.1 

8.3 

6.2 

99.7 

1.0 

11.0 

114.0 

69.6 

2.0 

30.0 


696.90 
7.00 


579.6 
3.0 


609.9 
3.0 


643.1 
3.0 


632.6 
3.0 


56.9 
2.0 


689.5 
5.0 


Total. 


703.90 


582.6 


612.9 


646.1 


635.6 


58.9 


604.5 


1  inciniiM  raoravMiine  actions  '  Do**  ^  indude  the  {3,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1973  funds  earmarked  for  postdoctoral  tellowshiM 

t  An  aWHiofS  O  500  OOOIn  fiscal  year  1973  funds  for  postdoctoral  fellowships  is  not  planned    in  the  legislative  report  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  Report  No.  93-284^pl  Ifi. 
for  release  in  year  1^74  by  NSF. 


Mr.  MOBHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  conferee  on  the  NSF 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974, 1  would 
like  to  indicate  my  complete  endorse- 
ment of  the  conference  authorization. 
This  confer«ice  report  was  agreed  to 
unanimously  by  all  conference  commit- 
tee members  and  I  urge  that  the  House 
give  Its  support  to  the  report. 

The  committee  of  conference  agree- 
ment provides  a  fiscal  year  1974  NSF 
authorization  of  $632.06  million  plus  $3 
million  of  foreign  currency.  This  amount 
is  an  increase  of  $22.7  million  over  the 
original  House  authorization  of  $612.9 
million;  but  I  emphasize  that,  in  spite 
of  this  increase,  this  year's  conference 
authorization  Is  $68.4  million  or  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  less  than  last  year's 
authorization. 

The  House  conferees  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  final  conference  authoriza- 
tion and  while  a  significant  number  of 
changes  were  made  in  order  to  reach  an 
accord,  the  modifications  do  result  in  a 
further  strengthening  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  NSF  program.  In  particular,  the 
committee  of  conference  gave  additional 
emphasis  to  NSF's  activities  in  basic  re- 
search, applied  research,  and  science 
education. 

Among  the  major  budget  Increases 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  was  a  $20 
million  addition  to  the  NSF  program  of 
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research  applied  to  national  needs — 
RANN.  In  rec«it  years,  the  Foimdation 
has  expanded  its  research  efforts  in  se- 
lected applied  research  areas  which  are 
most  relevant  to  the  Nation's  pressing 
domestic  problems.  This  work  is  designed 
to  supplement  high  priority  mission- 
oriented  Federal  research  which  Is  gen- 
erally too  broad  to  scope  or  too  funda- 
mentcd  to  substance  to  be  pursued  by  a 
particular  mission  agency.  The  two  pro- 
gram areas  withto  this  NSF  activity 
which  were  tocreased,  and  for  which 
minimum  spending  levels  were  estab- 
lished, are  energy  researoh  and  earth- 
quake engtoeertog. 

I  personally  look  forward  to  NSF  be- 
coming more  heavily  tovolved  to  energy 
related  research.  This  Nation  is  faced 
with  an  enormous  tocrease  to  energy  de- 
mand that  is  betog  complicated  by  fac- 
tors as  diverse  as  exhausted  fuel  supplies, 
totemational  balance  of  payments,  en- 
vironmental preservation,  and  the  cost 
of  living.  The  implications,  as  well  as 
dimensions  of  the  energy  problem  re- 
quire a  sharp  and  immediate  focustog 
of  our  resources  to  this  critical  area. 

The  second  area  withto  RANN  which 
was  tocreased  over  the  original  House 
authorization  is  earthquake  engineering. 
This  NSF  program  is  unique  to  thait  it 
is  the  only  effort  of  its  ktod  aimed  at  dis- 
covering practical  methods  and  tech- 


niques to  alleviate  the  destructive  forces 
caused  by  earthquakes. 

Three  other  Important  program  cate- 
gories which  were  addressed  by  the 
committee  of  conference  pertato  to  gen- 
eral science  education. 

I  am  especially  pleased  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  position  of  the  House  to 
provldtog  {Kldltional  funding  for  insti- 
tutional improvement  for  science,  grad- 
uate student  support,  eind  science  educa- 
tion Improvement. 

The  emphasis  given  by  the  conference 
report  to  those  three  select  education 
areas  Is  very  significant.  Many  of  the 
todividual  activities  to  the  science  educa- 
tion field  have  suffered  severe  cutbacks 
over  the  past  few  years  to  the  potot 
whereby  a  once  well-balanced  program  is 
betog  seriously  Jeopardized.  In  this  bill, 
the  bulk  of  the  fundtog,  therefore,  is  di- 
rected to  the  restoration  and  further 
strengthentog  of  this  effort.  Hopefully, 
this  infusion  of  new  money  will  n<A  only 
provide  a  sjrmbolic  revitallzatlon  of  the 
program,  but  also  todlcate  the  totent  of 
the  Congress  to  have  these  programs 
more  appropriately  funded  to  future 
years. 

As  further  emphasis,  because  of  the 
past  reluctance  of  NSF  to  obligate  the 
full  fundtog  recommended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  general  science  education' 
area,  statutory  minima  were  Included 
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for  all  three  programs  of  InstltutloDal 
Improvement  for  science,  graduate  stu- 
dent support,  and  science  education  im- 
provement. The  inclusion  of  such  minima 
will  limit  the  fimding  which  NSF  can 
either  transfer  to  other  categories  or 
simply  not  obligate,  "nie  minima  for 
these  three  efforts  is  $10  million  for  in- 
stitutional improvement  for  science;  $13 
million  for  gradiiate  student  support; 
and  $67.5  million  for  science  education 
improvement. 

Our  intention,  therefore,  is  that  out  of 
the  $94  million  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  general  science  education 
area.  NSF  will  be  required  by  law  to 
spend  not  less  than  $90.5  million. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  that  the  con- 
ferees gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
proportional  obligation  requirement 
which  was  contained  in  the  original 
House  bill.  The  concept  of  program 
mlnimas  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
portional obligation  requirement,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  desire  by  the  con- 
ferees to  assure  that  such  a  requirement 
would  be  cwnpatible  with  any  general 
antl-impoimdment  legislation  which 
might  later  be  passed  by  Congress. 

But  I  call  to  the  attention  of  OMB 
and  NSF  that  the  conferees  did  agree 
that  further  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  proportional  obligation  ap- 
proach prior  to  drafting  next  year's 
legislation  should  there  be  sltpilflcant 
deviation  by  NFS  from  the  expending 
pattern  and  the  program  priorities  out- 
lined by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report  imder  consideration  here 
does  provide  a  fiscal  program  Improved 
and  strengthened  over  that  originally 
submitted  by  NSF.  Budget  Increases  are 
being  recommended  but  these  additions 
are  supported  by  compelling  evidence. 
The  conference  report  as  adopted  by 
House  and  Senate  conferees  outlines  an 
exoeUent  program  and  one  which  de- 
serves our  complete  support.  I  especially 
want  to  compliment  the  staff  of  our 
Science  Committee  for  an  outstanding 
Job  in  laying  the  basis  for  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Senate  conferees;  our 
staffers  were  exceptionally  effective. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
only  a  month  ago  that  this  body  passed 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1974.  We  did  so 
with  an  overwhelming  vote  of  364  to  6 
and  I  wholeheartedly  urge  that  we  like- 
wise endorse  the  conference  report  that  is 
before  us  today. 

The  conferees  first  recommendation  is 
for  an  Increase  of  $3  million  for  national 
and  special  research  programs.  These  In- 
volve such  projects  as  the  International 
decade  of  ocean  exploration,  global  at- 
mospheric research,  arctic  and  antarctic 
research,  an  international  biological  re- 
search program,  and  logistical  assistance 
for  the  field  of  oceanography.  Since  most 
of  these  Involve  international  coopera- 
tion not  only  will  this  grant  support  im- 
portant large  scale  research,  but  It  will 
also  foster  the  free  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  most  scientifically 
advanced  nations.  The  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  national  and  International  pro- 
grams of  the  NSO,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Owen, 
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said  m  the  House  hearings  aa  this  blU 
that  the  overall  objective  here  Is: 

To  maxim  twi  the  effeetlveiMM  of  ooopera- 
tlT«  BolMio*  •fforta  that  aupport  oar  Natton'a 
foreign  policy  and  tbe  «dv»iioein«nt  of  UjB. 
national  reMareta  obJeoUvea.  (Page  188.) 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  of 
us  that  the  oceans  offer  an  incredible  po- 
tential for  productive  development.  To 
fvirther  this  end,  and  to  avoid  the  de- 
structive exploitation  of  marine  resources 
that  Ignorance  so  often  engenders,  I  feel 
that  $3  million  is  a  farsighted  and  rea- 
sonable increase  to  the  $102.6  million 
that  we  agreed  upon  before. 

The  other  area  where  the  conference 
report  would  authorize  additional  fxmds, 
is  under  the  title  "Research  Applied  to 
National  Needs."  The  thrust  of  this  $19.7 
million  boost  is  to  Increase  scientific  ef- 
forts in  energy  research.  The  1972  report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Energy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  imd  Astronautics 
states: 

Now  Is  the  time  to  implement  a  greatly 
Increased  national  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment effort.  Studies  alone  tu*  not  enough. 
Adequate  funds  and  technical  manpower 
must  also  be  committed.  (Page  8.) 

This  NSF  program  is  specifically  in- 
tended to  provide  practical  solutions. 

The  conferees'  amendment  provides 
that  of  the  amount  authorized  for  "Re- 
search Applied  to  National  Needs"  "not 
less  than  $25  million  shall  be  available 
for  energy  research  and  technology  pro- 
grams including,  but  not  limited  to  solar, 
geothermal,  and  other  unconventional 
energy  sources."  Page  2.  What  does  the 
task  force  on  energy  have  to  say  about 
solar  and  geothermal  energy?  On  solar 
energy  it  states: 

Because  of  Its  continoxis  and  virtuaUy  in- 
exhaustible nature,  stdar  energy  R.  &  O. 
should  receive  greatly  increased  funding. 
Near  term  applications  of  solar  power  for 
ho\isehold  use  seems  likely,  and  central 
station  terrestrial  solar  power  and  satelUte 
solar  flower  are  attractive  long-t^rm  poaolbU- 
ttiee.  (Page  5.) 

And  regarding  geothermal  energy,  the 
report  concludes: 

Because  oi  tbe  vast  reserves  of  thermal  en- 
ergy located  In  the  earth's  underground  water 
and  rocks,  and  its  widespread  distribution, 
geothermal  energy  should  have  greatly  In- 
creased R.  h  D.  emphasis.  (Page  6.) 

In  View  of  the  recent  energy  shortage. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  work  be  imder- 
taken.  Similarly,  the  conferees'  recom- 
mendation that  the  NSF  establish  a  di- 
vision of  energy  research  is  an  Important 
step  toward  the  long-term  alleviation  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

The  weather,  earthquakes,  the  envi- 
ronment, and  our  cities  will  also  receive 
added  NSF  attention  with  these  funds — 
all  with  the  goal  of  providing  usable 
knowledge  beyond  that  already  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Teaotti  of 
Texas  and  his  fellow  conferees  for  the 
excellent  Job  they  have  done.  Since  Its 
establishment  in  1950,  the  NSF  has  made 
an  indisputable  contribution  to  science 
and  to  this  coimtry  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues support  it  today. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered, 
■nie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  Just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  Jl.  8658. 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATTONS,   1974 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8658)  making  appropriations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  cnerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  30 
1973.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  we  present  at  this  time 
to  the  House  carries  a  total  of  $954- 
731,200  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
amount  coupled  with  Federal  grants  of 
$234,431,100  will  provide  a  total  budget 
of  $1,189,162,300  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  Mr 
Speaker,  that  we  have  748,000  pe<H)le  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  sure  the 
Members  will  agree  that  the  amount  con- 
tained In  this  conference  report  certainly 
is  adequate  for  the  operaUon  of  the  Dis- 
trict <rf  Columbia  government  during  the 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia 
funds  ctmtalned  in  the  conference  report 
total  $954,731,200.  This  amount  is  $9,- 
447,800  briow  the  House  bill,  and  $3  928  - 
300  below  the  Senate  bill.  This  allow- 
ance Is  $36,492,800  below  the  amount  re- 
quested In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  Federal  payment  to  the  general 
fund  is  $187,450,000.  This  is  the  same  as 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
Federal  funds  in  the  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Mr.  Speaker,  total  $417,- 
717,000. 

When  we  add  the  $234,431,100  in  Fed- 
eral grants  along  with  the  other  Items 
that  are  from  Federal  funding,  we  have 
a  total  of  $689,425,100.  This  amount  in- 
cludes the  Federal  payment  of  $187,450,- 
000  I  mentioned  earlier,  plus  the  pay- 
ment for  water  and  sewer  service  to  the 
Federal  establishment  which  totals  $4,- 
083,000,  revenue  sharing  in  the  amount 
of   $37,277,000,    Federal   loans   totaling 
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$226,184,000,   and   the  Federal   grants 
which  total  $234,431,100. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  operating  expenses 
the  conference  report  carries  a  total  of 
$786,920,200.  This  amount  is  $552,200 
above  the  House  bill  and  $4,064,400  be- 
low the  Senate  bill.  We  have  a  repay- 
ment-of-loan  figure  in  this  conference 
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report  which  totals  $39,633,000.  This  Is 
the  same  as  the  amotmt  carried  in  both 
the  bills  as  they  passed  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  conference  r^ 
port  we  have  a  total  of  38,747  positions 
funded.  When  we  consider  the  total 
amount  carried  In  this  conference  rei>ort, 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1974  (H.R.  tSSS) 
CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 


and  compare  it  with  any  of  the  50  States 
or  any  city  In  the  country,  we  will  find 
the  budget  per  cf4>lta  Is  the  largest  In 
the  United  States  of  America. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rkoro.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  insert  a  tabulation  sum- 
marizing the  action  taken. 

The  tabulation  referred  to  follows: 


Aftncy  S  Item 
(1) 


Budftt 

•stiiMtn 

New  budiel 

of  new 

Newbodftt 

(obliiationsi) 

(obligational) 

(oUi«itional) 

iuthoiity. 

authority, 

authority 

fiscal  year 
(973 

fiacsl  yur 
1974 

in  HouM  bill 

Confartnce  action  cofflparad  with — 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(obiiptional) 

authority 

rocommondM 

in  Sanate  bill 

(5) 


Newbudftt 

(oMipttonaO 

authority 

racommtndod 

byconforonc* 

action 

(6) 


Nawbudfrt 

(obligationai) 

authority, 

hxal  year 

1973 

(7) 


FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Fedof  •■  paynMflt  to  tiM  District  of  Cohimlm: 

GerMTilfvnd |Ul,500,000 

Watw  fund 2.550,000 

Sanitary  wwat*  worfcs fund 1,524,000 


Budiet 

•stimatas 

of  new 

(obligatlonaO 

authority, 

fiKal  year 

1974 

(«) 


Nawbodfet 

(oblifMioiul) 

^authority 

recoffl  mended 

in  Houaa  bill 

(9) 


N«wbud|a( 

(obligatioriaO 

auttwrtty 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


'"S?2?'529  «>7.*5O.00O  $187,450,000  $187,450,000  +$5,950,000  -$2.550  000 
f^'SSS  2.5M.0OO  2,555,000  2,555  000  +5,000.  *^**''"* 
1.528,000         1,528,000         1,528.000         1.528.000  +<000 


Total,  Federal  payment  to  the  Oiatrictof 
Columbia. 185.574.000 


194,083,000     191.533,000     191,533,000     191,533,000       +5,959,000     -2.550,000 


Leans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay 
(from  the  U.S.  Treasury): 

General  fund 

Highway  fund 

Water  fund 

Sanitary  aewafe  works  fund 

Metropolitan  area  sanitary  aewafe  works  fund.. 

Total,  loan  appropriation  to  the  Oistrirt  of 


90.968.000 

16.706,000 
2.933,000 

13,960,000 
6.252,000 


190, 700. 000 
11,900,000 

7, 067. 000 
25.000.000 

4,248,000 


187,969,000 
11.900,000 

7,067,000 
25,000,000 

4.248,000 


177,969,000 

11,900,000 

7.067.000 

25,000,000 

4,248.000 


177,969.000 
11,900,000 

7.067,000 
25,000.000 

4,248,000 


+87,001,000    -12.731,000    -$10,000,000 

—4,806,000  „ 

+4,134,000 

+11,040,000 :::::" 

-2,004,000 


<^"""'>'« 130,819.000     238.915,000     226,184.000     236.184.000     226.184.000     +95,365.000    -12.731,000      -10,000,000 


Grand    total,     new    budget    (obligatlonaO  '  ' ~~ 

authority.  Federal  fundi 316.393,000      432.998,000      417,717.000      427.717,000      417,717,000    +101.324,000    -15,281.000      -10.000.000 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FUNDS 

OperatiHt  npensos: 

General  operatint  e»panset. 

PuMic  safrty , 

Education » 

Recreetion . — .....*__. ........... 

Human  resources 

Highways  and  traffic 

EmnronnNntal  tarvJMS 

Annualization  of  pay  increases 

Additional  municipal  services,  inaugural  oara- 


(64,829,000)    (69,278.000) 
(200.229,000)  (213,450.000) 


,-.-.229,000)  (213,450.000. 

^87, 900, 000)  (200.836,000) 
(14,079,000)    (14.300.000) 

[216.335,000)  (220,587,000) 
(22,105,000)  (23,485,000) 
(45.302,«»)    (45,873,000) 

(13,782,000) 


(66,491,000) 
(210,960,000) 
(196,56^.000) 
(14,300,000) 
(216,401,000) 
(23,274,000) 
(44,593,000) 
(13, 782, 000) 


(68,564,000) 

(205,558,700) 

(19J,  39J,  700] 

(14,300,000) 

(&0.493,600j 

(23,460,200 

(45,426,400) 

(13, 782, 000) 


.iSZ'SS-52??  (+2,710,000)  (-1,739,000) 
(aK.«g.0OO)  (+6.128.000)  ^-7,093,000) 
(198.029.000)  (+10,129,000)  (-2,807,000) 
(14,300,000)  (+221,000).... 
(as,  443, 000)  (+2, 108, 000)  (-J 
-  460,200)    (+1,355,200)      ( 

010,000)       (-292,800)     (-863: 000) 
712,000)  (+13,782,000).... 


000) 
800) 


(+1,048,000)(-$1,02S,000) 
(-4,603,000)  (+798.300) 
(+1,462.000)  (-1,370,700) 

(+2.'642.666)(-2,d56,"606) 

(+186,200) 

(+417,000)      (-416,400) 


Settleroent  o(  claims  end  suits. 

Total,  operating  expenses.  . 
Repayment  of  loans  and  interest. 


(879,000). 
(158,0005. 


(-879,000). 
(-158,000). 


Capital  outlay. 

Grand  total , District  of  Columbia  funds. 


-  *15L'  ?ll  5S>.  <??k'  5!l'  92Sl>  <'*•  3**- ""')  <^  »*■ «»)  (786, 920.  200)  (+35, 103, 400)(-14  670  800)       (+552. 200)  (-4  064  400) 
.    (28.144,000)    (39,633,000)    (39,633,000)    (39,633,000)    (39  633  000)  (+11  4M  000)      "'"'"■""'       (1-ssA «»)(-*. 064, 400) 
■  (122.981,000^  (150,000,000^  (138,178,000)  (128,041,900)  (la.'wa/oOo/    (+5; W;0MJ(-a.-822,d66)  (-f6.d6o,-dfe^ 
(902,941.800)  (991,224,000)  (964,179,000)  (958,659.500)  (954,731,200)  (+51.789.400)(-36,492,800)    (-9,447,800)  (-3.928.300) 


Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  taking  at  least  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain this  conference  report.  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  previous  conference  re- 
port that  we  had  a  few  moments  ago  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  taking 
just  a  few  minutes  to  explain  it.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  my  opinion,  is  much, 
too  much  overstuffed  with  Federal  funds 
but,  of  course,  we  cannot  do  very  much 
about  it  at  this  late  hour  and  in  this 
conference  report. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  ex- 
planation that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conterence 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  medce  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  342.  nays  47. 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  431] 
TEAS— 342 

Abdnor  Andrews,  N.C.  Aspln 

Abzug  Andrews.  Badillo 

Adams  N.  Dak.  Barrett 

Addabbo  Annunzlo  Bell 

Anderson,  Arends  Bergland 

Calif.  Armstrong  BerUl 

Anderaon,  HI.     Ashley  Biaggl 
I 


Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Bresux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Carey.  NY. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 


Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
(Enable 
Conte 
(Jonyers 
Ck>rman 
c^ughim 
Cronln 
Cxxlver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
DavlE.  Qa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Oellenbeck 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 


■-n 


Dlngell 

Donohue 

Oom 

Downing 

Drlnaoi 

DuUkl 

Duncan 

diaPont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  CalU. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Elsbleman 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzti 

Prey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gavdoa 
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Octtys 

Olalmo 
CMbbons 
Olnn 

Ooldwmter 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
QnMO 
Or««n,  Ong. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Oubser 
Oude 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hectaler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HlUls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Icbord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
Mcdoskey 
McCormack 
IIcEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Mallary 
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Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Maszoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

MesTlnaky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 


Archer 

Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Eaker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Broomfleld 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Camp 
Clancy 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 


Mink 

Mlnsball.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mltchril,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

MOSS 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Picue 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Oermain 

Sarasln 

Bar  banes 

Schneebell 

NAYS— 47 

Froehllcb 

Oilman 

Gross 

Hanraban 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Ketcbum 

Lott 

McCoUUter 

Mayne 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 

Powell,  Ohio 
Randall 


Schroeder 

Sebellua 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Staric 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 

Wampler     — . 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehunt 
WhlUen 
WldnaU 
WllUanu 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Rarlck 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Shuster 

Spence 

Synuns 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  B.C. 


OrUBths 

Lehman 

Reld 

QrOTU 

Lujan 

Rooney,  N.T 

McDade 

Ruppe 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Ryan 

Htbert 

MUls.  Ark. 

Shoup 

Hollfleld 

Nichols 

Smith.  lowft 

Jarman 

O'Brien 

Wiggins 

King 

Patman 

Wyman 

Landgrebe 

Peyser 

Toting,  Alaska 

Leggett 

RaUsback 

Zwacb 

Alexander 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Brown,  Mich. 
Cleveland 


NOT  VOnNO— 44 
Collier  Svlns.  Tenn. 


Cotter 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Evans.  Colo. 


Fisher 
Pord. 

WUliam  D. 
Oray 


So  the  conference  teport  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tco'k  with  Mr.  Hawklna. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Bdr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Orsy  with  Mr.  Wlgglna. 

Mr.  Kvlna  of  Tennesaae  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Rupp«. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Banshack. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Peyaer. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  LeggeU  with  Iti.  CBrlefl. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  CoUlw. 

Mr.  NlchoU  with  Mr.  EHckinaon. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Lehnum. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Bvana  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mrs.    OrUBths    with    Mr.    Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  lAx.  Young  of  Alaska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMKNTS  Ut  DISACRKEMKNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  m  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  On  page  4,  line 
31.  Insert: 

Prooiifed  further .  That  $6,821,700  ahaU  be 
available  for  relmburaement  to  the  United 
States  for  services  provided  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  attorney  and  the  United  States  mar- 
shal for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

MOTION  OITXBXD  BT  MB.  MATCHSB 

&fr.  NATCHER.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Natckes  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  6  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $6,821,700  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
"•7321,700". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  21 :  On  page  15,  line 
16,  insert: 

Sbc.  18.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  6 
U.S.C.  3109. 

MonoN  orFxaxD  rr  la.  natcrb 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

MTi  Natcher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
/tEe  Senate  No.  21  and  concur  therein. 

/       The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  oa  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conf««nce  report  Just  agreed  to.  and 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  include  a 
tabulation  summarizing  the  action  taken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  obJectl(m. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  8760, 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
8760)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fisctd  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  propose  to 
take  2  or  3  minutes  to  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened In  conference  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  about  a  4-mln- 
ute  speech  which  I  believe  explains  the 
bill  and  the  changes  which  were  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  31, 
1973.) 

Mr.  McFALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ccmfer- 
ence  agreement  aa  the  transportation 
appropriations  bill  is  a  good  one.  In  a 
few  Instances,  after  considering  all  perti- 
nent factors,  we  are  recommending  that 
programs  go  forward  at  a  faster  rate 
than  Is  proposed  in  the  budget.  These  few 
relativdy  minor  increases,  however,  are 
more  than  offset  by  reductions  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill. 

The  $2,898,446,006  of  new  budget  au- 
thority included  In  the  bill  is  $112,286,000 
less  than  the  budget  request  and  $227.- 
005.089  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1973  vp- 
proprlations.  In  addition,  appropriations 
to  liquidate  contract  authorlzati(His  have 
been  reduced  by  $28,757,000.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  these  actions  on  current  year  ex- 
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pendltuies  is  a  reduction  of  about  $60 
miUicm  below  the  budget. 

The  bill  is  $145,215,000  more  than  whoi 
It  left  the  House.  Most  of  this  amoimt, 
$118  million,  is  for  two  items  on  which 
we  had  deferred  action  because  of  lack  of 
legislative  authority.  Both  of  these  items 
are  budgeted  and  both  amounts  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees  are  within  the  budget 
requests.  The  other  increases  over  the 
House  bill  are  relatively  small. 

In  summary,  the  conference  agreement 
includes  a  total  of  $51,450,000  for  the 
Oflflce  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
This  is  $975,000  more  than  provided  by 
the  House  and  $1,550,000  less  than  pro- 
posed by  the  other  body.  We  have  not  ap- 
proved the  10  staff  assistants  requested 
for  the  Department's  secretarial  repre- 
sentatives. 

For  the  Coast  Guard,  the  bill  would 
provide  $748,228,006.  The  major  change 
fnnn  the  House  bill  under  this  heading  is 
in  connection  with  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. 

We  did  not  include  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram when  the  bill  was  before  the  House 
because  the  authorizing  legislation  had 
not  yet  passed.  After  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  will  offer  a  separate 
motion  to  concur  in  the  amendmmt  of 


the  Senate  to  apint^riate  $25  million  for 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

Most  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  bills  for  the  Federal  Avlaticm  Admin- 
istration were  fairly  evenly  divided. 

Although  we  did  agree  to  a  $6  million 
Senate  add-on  under  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  the  conference 
agreement  is.  in  total.  $1,480,000  less 
than  when  the  bill  left  the  House.  In 
the  area  of  highway  safety  the  bill  in- 
cludes $44,757,000.  which  is  $125,000 
more  than  the  House  bill  and  $5  million 
below  the  Senate. 

The  other  major  increase  over  the 
House  bill  is  for  Amtrak.  As  you  will  re- 
call, we  did  not  include  f imds  for  Amtrak 
in  our  original  bill,  because  the  authori- 
zation had  not  yet  passed  the  House.  In 
conference  we  agreed  to  provide  $102.1 
million  for  Amtrak.  This  is  partially  off- 
set by  a  rescissicni  of  $9.1  million  of 
previously  appropriated  funds. 

There  were  two  other  important  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  conferees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration.  The  flrst 
deals  with  railroad  safety.  In  this  area., 
we  have  earmarked  $1.4  million  for  addi- 
tional railroad  safety  inspectors,  and 
have  included  $1.5  million  for  grants-in- 
aid  for  railroad  safety.  The  second  action 


deals  with  the  tracked  air-cushion  ve- 
hicle research  program.  The  conference 
agreement  increases  the  funding  for  this 
research  by  $3  million  to  a  levd  of  $6.5 
million.  I  feel,  as  do  the  other  conferees, 
that  this  $6.5  million  should  be  used 
primarily  for  research  on  the  150-mile- 
per-hour  tracked  air-cushion  vehicle. 

For  the  urban  mass  transportation  ad- 
ministration, the  conference  agreement 
represents  about  an  even  split  between 
the  two  bills. 

There  were  no  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement under  titie  n.  With  respect 
to  the  limitati(«is  on  obligations  con- 
tained in  title  m  of  the  bill,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  $2,650,000  below  the 
budget.  In  addition,  the  language  pro- 
hibiting new  or  Increased  user  charges 
has  been  retained  by  the  conference 
action. 

In  summary.  I  think  it*  is  Important 
to  point  out  that  this  bill  was  about  $140 
million  below  the  budget  when  it  left  the 
House.  It  was  about  $42  million  below 
the  budget  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 
And  in  its  present  form  it  is  $112  million 
less  than  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  thitt  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to.  I  win  insert 
a  table  in  the  Rbcoro  giving  the  confer- 
ence figures  in  detail: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY.  DEPARTME.r  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  REUVTEO  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BIU,  W74 

|Not«:  All  tmounts  ire  in  the  fonn  of  "apprapristioiu"  unless  otherwist  iodicatadl 


A|«nqr  ind  Kern 


(1) 


New  budget 

(oMigational) 

auttiority. 

fiscal  year 

1973 

(2) 


Budttt  esti- 
mates of  new 
(oMigational) 
authority, 
1aea\  year 
1974 

(3) 


New  budget 

(oMigational) 

authority 

recom  mended 

in  the 

House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Conference  action  comparedwith— 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


Naw  obligational 
authority,  1973 

(7) 


Budget  asti- 
mate,  1974 

(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


57,145,000 

55,400,000 

50,475,000 

53,000,000 

51.450.000 

-5^695,000 

-3,950,000 

+975,000 

-1.560,000 

548, 900, 000 

546, 370. 000 
-171,994 

544,400,000 
-171,994 

547,900,000 
-171,994 

545,  400,  000 
-171,994 

-3,500,000 
—7,089  -. 

-970,000 

+1.000,000 

-2.500.000 

-164.905 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Sacrttaiy 

Salaries  and  expenses $23,970,000  124,500,000  124,300,000  $25,200,000  $24,475,000 

Transportation    planning,    resaarch,    and 
development: 

Appropriation 31,500,000  28,675,000  24,500,000  25.500,000  25,000,000 

Bytransler (7,000,000)  (1000,000)       (1,000,000)  (1,000,000)  (1,000,000) 

Transportation  research  activities  overseas 

(Special  foreign  currency  program) 500,000 

Grants-in-aid  for  natural  gas  pipeline  safety.  875,000  875,000  875.000  1,500,000  1,175,000 

Consolidation  of  departmenul  headquarters.  800,000  850,000  800,000  800,000  800,000. 

Total,  Office  01  the  Secretary... 

Coast  Guard      I 

Operating  expenses 

Appropriation  for  debt  reduction. 

Subtotal,  operating  expenses 548,735,095  546,198,006  544,228,006  547,728,006  545,228,006 

Acquisition,  construction,   and   improve- 
ments   131,550,000  74,500,000  74,500,000  77,250,000  75,500,000 

Alteration  of  bridles 12,500,000  7,000,000  4.000,000  4,000,000  4,000,000 

Retired  pay 176,789,000  81,000,000  81,000,000  81,000,000  81,000,000 

Reserve  training 31,735,000  25,000,000  'Defer  25,000,000  25,000,000 

Research,  development  test,  and  evalutUon.  17,500,000  17,000,000  14,000,000  14,000,000  14,000.000 

State  boating  safety  assistance 4,500,000  4.500,000  3.500,000  4,500,000  3.500.000 

Total,  Coast  Guard 823,309,095      755.198.006       721,228.006      753,478,006      748,228,006 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Operetlons: 

Appropriation 1,150,538,000    1,211,250,000    1,193,500,000    1,206,800,000    1,200,500,000 

By  transfer >(21.  523,000) 

Engneering and  development >22,70O,0OO         13,750,000         11,500,000         13,750,000         11,500,000 

Facilities  and  equipment  (Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund) 302,650,000       250,000.000       250.000,000       250,000.000       250,000,000 

Research,  eniineerinf,  end  development 

(Airport  and  Airway^rust  Fund) 66.000,000         70,000,000         55,000,000         66,500,000        62,095,000 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund): 

Planning  grants 15,000,000  3,000,000  

Development  grants  (appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authorixation).....    (100,000,000)    (200,000,000)    (200,000,000)    (200,000,000)    (200,000,000) 


+1505.000  -$25,000         +$175,000       -$725,000 

-6,500,000       -3,675^000          +500,000         -500,000 
(-6,000.000) 

-500.000 

-f-300,000          +300,000          +300,000         -325,000 
-50,000 


-3.S07.m  -970,000       +1,090,000     -2,500,000 

-56,050,000     +1,000,000        +1,000,000     -1,750,000 

-8,500,000     -3,000,000 

-f-4,211,000 

-6,735,000 1+25,000,000 

-3,500,000       -3,000,000 

-1,000,000       -1,000,000 -1,000,000 


-75,081,089       -6,970,000     +27,000,000     -5.250,000 


+49,962,000     -10,750,000       +7.000,000     -6,300,000 

(-21,523,000) 

-11,200,000       -2.250,000 ^ -2,250,000 

-52,650,000 

-3,905,000       -7,905,000       +7.095,000     -4,405,000 

-15,000,000       -3,000,000 

(+100,000,000) 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1974  — ContiniMd 

(Not*:  All  amounts  ara  in  the  form  of  "appropriation*"  unlou  othorwise  indicatodi 


AfMcy  and  itMn 


(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1973 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1974 

o 


Newbodgtt 

(obligational) 

authority 

racomnwnded 

in  the 

House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  wiUi — 


Conference    New  obligational 
action      wtiMritif,  1973 


(6) 


(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1974 

(O 


House  Mil 


Stnate  bill 
(10) 


Federal  payment  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  (intragovernmental  trans- 
action)  I  ($73,397,000). 

Operation  and  maintenance,  National 
Capital  Airports 12,265,000 

Construction,  National  Capital  Airports 2,  fiOO,  000 


$14. 800, 000 
3,400,000 


{14, 400, 000 
3.000,000 


$14,400,000 
3,000,000 


$14. 400. 000 
3,000.000 


(-$73,397,000). 

-f-2. 135,000 
-1-400,000 


-$400,000 
-400,000 


Total,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion   1.571.753,000    1,566,200.000    1.527.400.000    1.554,450,000    ^541.495.000 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 13.325,000         15,200,000         14,300,000         12,800,000         12,800,000 

By  transfer n  (98, 498, 428)  «  (106, 000, 000)  •  (101, 900, 000)  «  (101, 900, 000)  «  (101,900,000) 

Highway  beautification: 

Appropriation 965,000  1,020,000  1,000,000 

Appropriation    to    liquidate    contract 

authorization (12,000,000)      (35,000,000)      (30,000,000) 

Highway-related  safety  grants  (appropria- 
tion to  liquidate  contract  autboriiatlon...      (12,000,000)      (10,000,000)        (7,000,000) 

Rail  crossings— demonstration  projects 2,000,000         18,000,000         10,000,000 

Railroad-highway  crosslngi  denwnstration 
prelects 


-30,258.000      -24,705,000 +$14,095,000     -$12,955,000 


1,020,000 

(30,000,000) 

(7,000,000) 
18,000,000 


1,020,000 

(30,000,000) 

(7, 000, 000) 
14, 000, 000 


-525,000       -2,400,000       -1,500,000 
« (-1-3, 401, 572)  •(-4,100. 000) 


-1-55,000 

(-1-18,000,000)     (-5,000,000). 


-1-20,000 


Territorial  highways  (appropriation  to  liqui' 
irlz 


15,000,000 


6,000,000 


(2,000,000) 
15, 000, 000 


(2,600,000) 
30,000,000 


(2, 600, 000) 
15,000.000 


(2,500.000) 
5.000,000 


(2,500.000) 
5,000.000 


date  contract  authorization). 

Darien  Gap  highway , 

Federal-aid  highways  (trust  fund— appro- 
priation to  liquidate  contract  authoriza- 
tion)  (4. 891, 990, 000)(4. 320, 000, 000)  (4, 315, 900, 000)  (4, 315. 900, 000)  (4, 315, 900, 000) 

Right-of-way  revolving  fund  (trust  fund — 
appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thorization)        (35,000,000)      (16.000,000)        (4,000,000) 


(-5,000,000)     (-3,000.000) 

-1-12,000,000  -4,000,000        -t-4,000,000      -4,000,000 

-f6,000,000  -1-6,000,000       -1-6,000,000      -9,000,000 

(-f500,000)       (-100.000)       (-100.000) 

-10,000,000      -25.000,000      -10,000,000 


(-576,090,000)    (-4,100,000). 


Forest  highways  (appropriation  to  liquidate 

contract  authorization) (23,000,000)        (8,000,000)        (8.000.000) 

Public  lands  highways  (appropriation  to 

liquidate  contract  authorization) (16.000.000)       (3,000,000)       (3,000,000) 


(8.000.000) 
(3.000,000) 


(8,000,000) 
(3,000,000) 


(-35,000,000)  (-16.000.000)    (-4,000,000). 

(-15,000,000) 

(-13.000,000) 


Total,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion  


31,290.000         64.220,000         40,300,000         51,820,000         38,820,000 


-1-7.530.000      -25.400,000       -1.480,000-13.000.000 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 77,185.000      '56.882.000        44.632,000        49,757,000        44,757,000 

Bytransfer (9.000.000)       (9.000.000)       (9,000.000) 

State  and  community  highway  safety  (ap- 

firopnatlon    to    liquidate   contract   au- 
horizations) (70,000,000)    (100,557,000)    (100.000,000)    (100,000,000)    (100,000,000) 


-32,428,000      -12,125,000 
(-t-9,000,000)    (-1-9,000,000). 

(-1-30, 000. 000)       (  -  557, 000) . 


-1-125,000      -5,000,000 


Total.    National    Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration 


77,185.000        56,882,000        44,632.000        49.757,000        44,757,000        -32.428,000     -12,125,000  +125,000     -5,000,000 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 


2,835,000 
1(56,000). 
10,350,000 
7,000,000 


3.200,000 


2.900.000 


2,900.000 


13, 000, 000 
8,000.000 


10, 500. 000 
7,000.000 


Office  of  the  Administrator,  salaries  and 

expenses 

Bytransfer 

Railroad  research 

Railroad  safety 

Grants-in-aid  for  railroad  safety 

High-speed  ground  transportation  research 
anddevelopment 

Grants  to  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration         9,100,000        93,000,000  toelar       115,500,000 

Rescission  of  unobligated  balance (—9, 100,000) 

Enwriency  rail  laeiTities  restoration '34,748,000 


2,900.000 


10.350,000 
9,400,000 
1,500,000 

52,500,000         27,100,000         17,100,000         23,600,000 


10,  350,  000  . 
8,900,000 
1,500,000 

20, 100, 000 

102, 100, 000 
-9,100,000 


+65.000 
(-56,000) 


—300,000 


+1,900,000 
+1,500,000 


-2,650.000 

+900,000 

+1,500.000 


-150,000 
+  1,900,000 
+  1,500.000 


-500.000 


-32.400.000        -7.000,000        +3.000.000      -3.500.000 


+93.000.000 

-9.100,000 

-34,748,000  . 


+9.100.000    +102.100,000    -13.400.000 
-9. 100. 000       -9, 100. 000      -9. 100. 000 


116.533.000       lU,  300, 000         37.500,000       163,250.000       136,750,000         +20,217,000       -7,550,000     +99.250,000    -26.500.000 


Total,  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion  

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Fund: 

Administrative  expanses 

Research,  development,  end  demon- 
strations and  university  research  and 
training 96.250.000         63.000,000         29.600.000         40,800,000         35,050,000         -61,200.000      -27,950,000       +5.450,000      -5.750.000 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 
authorization (232,000,000)    (380,000.000)    (380.000.000)    (380,000,000)    (380,000.000)    (+148.  OCO.  000) 


6,542,000  7.000,000  5,200.000  5,000,000  5.000,000 


-1.542,000        -2,000,000 


-200,000 


Total,  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration 102.792,000         70,000,000         34.800.000  45.800.000         40.050.000         -62.742.000      -29,950.000       +5,250.000      -5,750,000 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Limitation  on  administrative  expenses. 


(797,000)  (840,000)  (820,000)  (820.000)  (820,000)  (+23.000)         (-20.000). 


Total,  title  I,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation   2,780,007.095    2.712,200,006    2,456.335,006      2.671,555,006    2,601,550,006       -178,457,089    -110,650,000    +145,215,000      -7O,CO5,000 

Footnotes  tA,  end  of  table. 
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A|#ncy  SAG  rtwn 


Budget  eati-  New  budget 

New  budget      mates  o(  new  (obligational)  New  budget 

(obligational)     (obHptional)  authority  (obligational) 

authority,          authority,  raoommendad  authority 

^"^'(Sn           ''**'i'^i  u-JH^J  '**"""•"''*'         Conference     New  obligational        Budget  esti- 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


O) 


1973 
(2) 


1174 
(9) 


bill       in  Senate  bill  action      ,  authority,  1973  mate,  1974 

(4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8) 


House  bill  Senate  bill 

(9)  (10) 


TITLE  ll-RELATED  AGENCIES 
Natioaal  TransportMon  Safety  Board 

Salaries  and  expensit. 

Civil  Aerooautics  Board  ^^^^^^— ^— ^— ^— ^-^— _— ^,«= 

Salaries  and  expenses. «14.W3,000        14,767,000        14,767,000         14,767,000        14,767  000             +394  000 

Payments  to  air  carriers 80,800,000         66,431.000         66.431,000         66,431,000         66!43i;000         -IfSjoOO 


$7,785,000        $8,000,000        $7,975,000         $7,975,000 


$7,975,000 


+$190,000 


-$25,000 


Total,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 95, 173. 000 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


81,196.000         81,198,000         81.198.000         81.198.000         -13,975,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 133,720,000 

Payment  of  loan  guarantees •12,000,000  . 


35,000,000    34,750,000    34,750.000    34,750,000 


+1,030,000 

-12,  r 


,000,000 


-250,000 


Total,  Interstate  Commerct  Com- 
mission        45,720,000         35,000,000         34,750.000 


34,750,000    34,750,000    -10,970,000 


-250,000 


The  Panama  Canal 


Canal  2one  Government:  ' 

Operating  sipenset . 

Capital  outlay 

Panama  Canal  Company: 

Limitation  on  general  and  administra- 
tiveexpensea (20,556,000)      (21,037,000)      (21,037,000)      (21,037,000)      (21,037,000) 


■55,950,000 
4,500,000 


59,361,000 
4. 500.000 


59.000,000 
3,500,000 


59.000,000 
3,500,000 


59,000,000 
3,500,000 


+3.050.000  -361.000 

-1.000.000        -1.000,000 


(+481,000). 


Total,  the  Panama  Canal 60,450,000        63,861.000         62,500,000        62,500,000        62,500,000  +2,050,000       -1,361,000 


Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority 


Federal  eonUlbution '131,181,000       197,745,000       197,745,000       197,745.000       197  745  000         -33  436  000 

IMerest  subsidy 14,885,000         12,728,000         12.728,000         12.728:000         12,728,000  +7;8S;000 


Total.  WMATA 136.066,000       110,473,000       110,473,000       110,473.000       110,473,000         -25,593,000 

Commission  on  Highway  Beautification 
Salaries  and  expense*. >250,000 


-250,000 


Total,  title  II,  related  agencies 345,444,000       298,532,000       296,896,000       296,896,000       296,896,000         -48,548,000       -1,636,000 

TITLE  lll-GEHERAL  PROVISIONS  -^=====================================^==============.==== 

Department  of  Transportation 

Federal  Aviation  Administration: 

Grants-in-aid  for  airport  development 

Federa?Hil|h!!^yAdmi!!iSSSl? (280,000,000)    (280,000.000)    (280.000.000)    (310.000,000)    (300,000,000)    (+20,000.000)    <+2O,O0O,000)+$20.0O0.0O0)(-$10.00O.0OO) 

Highway  beeutification  Ohiiitatlen  on 

oNifations) (40.000,000)     (55,000,000)     (45,000,000)     (55,000,000)     (50,000.000)     (+10,000,000)    (-5  000  000)    (+5  000  000)  (-5  000  000) 

Territorial    highways   (limitation    on         (4.000.000)       (4.000,000)       (4.000,000)       (4  000  000)       (4  000  000)      ^^"'•"*"*"    ^    o,uuu,uuu;    i-t-s,  ouu,  ouu)  (    5,  ««,«»> 

obligations) ' *>^ 

Forest     bighweys     Oimitations     on 

^•Wil»«wj»):"r -^.-T--„- (20,000,000)      (16,000,000)      (18,000,000)      (18,000,000)      (18,000,000)        (-2,000,000)    (+2,000,000) 

Public  lands  highways  Oimitation  on  »    »i    .      .       / 


HM^y!S^\,mc^iiti^MmMiji:      "^""-""^       (5.000.000)       (5.000,000)      02.000.000)      (10.000,000)       (-2,000,000)    (+5,000.000)    (+5.000,000)  (-2.00^000) 

•(-5,000,000) 


lion: 


Stat*  and  community  highway  safety 

..^     (limitation  on  obligations)... •(95,000,000)   •(90,200,000)   •(80,000,000)   •(85,000,000)   •(80,000,000)  •  (-15, 000,000)- •  (-10  200  000) 

Urtian  Man  Transportation  Administration:  a   »    •  ,»-»,»«»/... 

Urtian  mass  transportation  fund  (limi- 
lations on commitmems) (1, 000, OOP. 000)(1. 000, 000, 000)    (980,000,000)0,000.000,000)    (985,550,000)    (-14,450,000)    (-14,450,000)    (+5,550,000)(-14,4S0,000) 

Total,  limitations  on  obligaUons Q,  451,  OOP, 000)  Q.  450, 200, 000)(1, 412, 000, 000)0, 484. 000, 000)0, 447, 550, 000)     (-3. 450, 000)    (-2, 650, 000)  (+35, 550, 000)(-36, 450, 000) 

Total,  title  I,  II,  end  III.  new  budget  (oWi-  — 

■ational) authority .3.125.451.095    3.010,732.006      2.753.231,006    2,968.451.006    2,898,446.006       -227,005.089    -112.286,000    +145,215,000      -70,005,000 

Consisting  of— 
Appropriations: 


.ZT. 

.m)(2.662,871,006)(2. 
1 000)      (90.360.000) 

thorizations (5. 393. 990. 00p)(5. 075. 157. 000)(5, 050, 500, 0001(5,046, 400. 000)(5. 046. 400. 000)    (-347.590,100)  (-28.757.000)    (-«  100  000) 

Appropriations  for  debt  reduction (164,905)  (171.994)  (171.994)  (171  994)  (171  994)  (+7  MB)       "•"'•""'    ^      .luu.uuu;.. 

Rescission  of  unobligated  balanc* (-9.100,000) L...... ..'."""""""""'. ( 


Fiscat  year  1973 (2. 994, 270,  MS) ./. (-2.994,270,095) 


Fiscal  year  1974 (131.  IS1,000)(2.920.372, 

Fiscal  year  1975 * (90,360.000)      (90,360, 

Memorandum: 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
Vtorizi 


(+9.100,000) 


6'»«'»"« («.519,606,000)(8,086.061.000)(7.803.903.000)(8.005.923,000)(7,945,018.000)    (-574.588.000)(-141,043.000)(+141.115.000)(-60, 905,000) 


I  Indades  funds  provided  in  2d  supplemental  •ppropriation  bill,  PuMic  Law  93-50. 
'  Amount  not  considerad  by  House  due  to  lack  of  legislative  authorization. 

•  Includes  $3,500,000  Ibr  passantar  screening  t\ 

•  Excludes  administrathre  costs  of  hi|hw*y-r*lat 

•  Excludes  $35,063,000  wMcii  is  not  authorized. 


•  Plus  intertst  to  the  date  of  payment 

'  Advanc*  appropriation  tor  fTscal  year  1974. 

•  Includes  $S0.3H)  000  advanc*  appropriation  tor  fiscal  y**r  1975. 

•  Ah*  indwte*  ebligatiMM  tor  F*d*r*l  Highway  AdministrMien,  hi|hw*y-r*lat*d  *af*ty  rants. 
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I  should  like  now  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Republican  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
8760,  the  transportation  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  bill  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  can  be  proud  of. 
Its  $2.9  billion  price  tag  is  $227  million 
below  the  new  obligatlonal  authority  pro- 
vided in  1973. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McPai.l)  deserves  our 
commendation  for  the  expertise  he  has 
displayed  and  the  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided as  the  chairman  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Subcommittee.  All 
the  conferees  on  this  important  bill  are 
to  be  applauded  for  their  efforts  in  fash- 
ioning this  year's  transportation  bill.  The 
teamwork  and  dedication  displayed  by 
the  members  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee and  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CiDERBERG)  resulted  in  eliminating 
$70  million  of  the  increases  the  Senate 
added  to  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
bill. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible bill.  While  It  is  $145.2  million 
above  the  new  obligational  authority 
provided  in  the  House  bill,  the  increase 
should  be  placed  in  context.  Fully  $118 
million  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to 
two  items  which  the  House  did  not  act 
upon  because  of  the  lack  of  authorizing 
legislation — $25  million  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  and  $93  million  for  Am- 
trak.  Both  of  these  items  are  at  the 
budget  level.  Further,  the  conference  bill 
provides  $112.3  million  less  than  was  re- 
quested In  the  budget. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  bill 
now  contains  an  appropriation  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  authorizing  legislation,  the  House  was 
unable  to  provide  an  appropriation  for 
the  Reserve,  despite  the  broad-based  sup- 
port for  the  program.  The  $25  million 
provided  in  the  conference  bill  is  a  bare- 
bones  amount,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  for 
the  Reserve  to  fulfill  its  essential  fimc- 
tlons. 

This  spring  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
did  an  admirable  job  of  assisting  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Mississippi  River  flood.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  Reserve  was  called 
up  imder  its  peacetime  mission,  and  I  am 
sure  It  will  not  be  the  last.  These  Reserv- 
ists also  provide  assistance  in  such  ac- 
tivities as  marine  environmental  protec- 
tion, boating  safety,  domestic  icebreak- 
ing.  port  safety  and  security,  and  search 
and  rescue  operations. 

I  jvould  like  to  emphasize  the  search 
and  rescue  responsibilities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  because  it  Is  very  impor- 
tant to  a  number  of  my  colleagues. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Vamder  Jagt).  This  amendment 
added  $600,000  to  the  operating  expenses 
o€  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  operation 
of  search  and  rescue  stations  that  were 
slated  for  closing.  The  Coast  Guard  now 


Intends  to  use  the  $600,000  to  ke^  10  of 
the  13  stations  operating  on  at  least  a 
limited  basis.  I  think  that  it  Is  important 
to  note  that  the  operation  of  many  of 
these  stations  will  depend  heavily  on  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  very  productive  use  of  our  valuable 
Reserve  manpower,  and  it  Is  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  retiUTi  our  Nation  will  re- 
ceive on  its  investment  in  the  Reserve  In 
1974  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  action  taken  by  the  conferees  also 
insures  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
effort  to  study  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
distribution  system.  In  light  of  some  of 
the  recent  disasters,  the  need  for  this 
study  is  imquestioned,  and  the  committee 
expects  the  Department  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  this  very  important 
matter  by  the  end  of  October. 

Other  important  provisions  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  include  $1.4  million  for 
Ml  additional  95  railroad  inspectors,  and 
$4.75  million  for  university  research  in 
the  OfiQce  of  the  Secretary  and  in  the 
urban  mass  transportation  administra- 
tion. The  research  funds  will  be  used  to 
bring  a  broad  base  of  talent  to  bear  on 
the  major  transportation  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  The  Department  is 
making  a  real  effort  to  see  that  these 
programs  meet  our  transportation  needs 
and  that  they  complement  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  transportation  pol- 
icy. 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
leading  the  effort  to  develop  a  viable  na- 
tional transportation  system.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  states 
that  one  of  the  Increases  In  the  bill,  a 
sizable  Increase,  was  $93  million  for  Am- 
trak.  That  was  withheld  from  the  bill 
when  It  passed  the  House,  when  this  biU 
was  approved  by  the  House,  by  reason 
of  no  authorization.  Has  that  authoriza- 
tion been  enacted  Into  law  and  signed 
by  the  President? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  had  anticipated  in 
the  conference  that  the  bill  would  be 
acted  on  in  the  House,  since  it  was  on 
the  calendar  for  this  week.  However, 
no  action  was  taken  on  that  bill.  The 
language  In  the  bill  requires  an  author- 
ization by  the  Congress  for  the  program 
before  some  of  the  money  will  be  avail- 
able. The  authorization  has  passed  the 
Senate,  I  might  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  but  it  has  not  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  it  still  is  unau- 
thorized? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct,  but  some 
of  the  money  would  not  be  avEdlable  for 
expenditure  imtU  fuUy  authorized  by 
law. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  28.  1973, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Adm.  Chester  R. 


Bender,  Commandant  of  the  n.S.  Coast 
Guard,  informing  me  that  the  Coast 
Guard  Station  at  Sodus  Point,  N.Y., 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district, 
was  to  be  closed.  This  was  one  among 
13  search  and  rescue  stations  through- 
out the  countxy  slated  to  be  closed. 
Because  of  my  familiarity  with  the 
operation  of  this  station  and  the  valu- 
able service  provided  to  the  boaters 
in  Sodus  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario,  I 
immediately  contacted  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  requested  that 
this  decision  be  given  a  second  look 
in  light  of  information  which  I  sup- 
plied on  the  necessity  of  this  opera- 
tion in  the  Sodus  Bay  area.  Since  that 
time,  my  staff  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
work  directly  with  the  Coast  Guard  on 
this  problem,  however,  the  response  I 
have  received  has  been  less  than  ade- 
quate. It  has  been  very  difficult  for  me 
or  my  staff  to  get  information  from  the 
Coast  Guard  on  the  Sodus  Point  Station. 

On  June  20. 1,  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  sought  to  reverse  the 
decision  to  close  the  13  stations  by  sup- 
porting an  amendment  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Gut  Vander  Jact.  which  in- 
creased the  amount  of  the  Coast  Guard 
appropriation  by  $600,000.  This  money 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
a  report  by  the  Coast  Guard  with  respect 
to  the  closing  of  certain  search  and 
rescue  imlts  during  1973,  and  to  the  re- 
opening £md  operation  of  any  search  and 
rescue  units  determined  by  such  report 
to  be  desirable  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  effective  search  and  rescue  capability. 

The  Coast  Guard  proceeded  with  the 
study,  and  on  July  25,  a  Coast  Guard 
report  was  delivered  to  my  office  which 
outlined  a  plan  for  reopening  10  of  the 
13  search  and  rescue  stations  on  a  lim- 
ited basis.  Of  major  concern  to  me  was 
the  plan  for  the  Sodus  Point  Station. 
According  to  the  report — 

SAB  services  In  the  vicinity  of  Sodua  Point 
wUl  be  provided  by  the  Coast  Ouard  Auxil- 
iary. The  area  has  an  active  AiudUary  flotU- 
la.  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the  AuzlUary 
operations  and  the  Umltattons  of  their  craft 
and  personnel,  only  weekend  and  hoUday 
service  wUl  be  provided.  Due  to  the  local 
avallablUty  of  the  AuzlUary,  emergency 
service  may  be  provided  during  the  week. 
This  service  wlU  continue  throughout  the 
normal  boating  season.  Two  statlonkeepers 
will  be  required  to  assist  In  the  administra- 
tion and  security.  Although  many  Reservists 
live  In  the  Sodus  area  they  are  already  aug- 
menting nearby  regular  Coast  Ouard  Sta- 
tions. 

In  addition,  the  Sodus  Point  Station 
is  to  be  allocated  $36,700 — $20,000  Is  for 
salaries  of  the  two  statlonkeepers,  $1,200 
to  cover  moving  costs  of  this  personnel. 
$1,000  for  communications  costs,  $9,000 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  plant  and  property,  $2,000  for  start- 
up and  support  costs  and  $3,500  for 
patrol  costs.  No  Coast  Guard  vessels  are 
authorized  for  use  at  Sodus  Point,  where- 
as two  had  been  stationed  there. 

While  this  plan  will  provide  some  of 
the  protection  needed  by  weekend  and 
holiday  boaters,  it  will  not  provide  the 
24-hour  year-round  service  which  was 
available  prior  to  the  closing  and  which 
is  vital  for  the  safety  of  boaters  and 
others  in  this  area.  Prior  to  the  closing 
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of  this  station,  there  were  a  number  of 
severe  boating  accidents  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  an  abnormal  amoimt  of 
debris  fioating  on  and  sitting  under  the 
surface  of  the  bay  and  lake  due  to  dam- 
age by  tropical  storm  Agnes  and  the  ab- 
normally high  lake  levels.  Within  28 
days  of  the  closing  of  this  station,  five 
persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  boating 
accidents.  The  first  incident  occurred  on 
June  2.  the  day  after  the  station  was 
finally  closed.  On  this  day.  a  small  over- 
loaded outboard  motor  boat  capsized 
within  900  feet  of  the  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tion site  and  within  the  navigational 
channel  out  of  the  bay  which  the  station 
overlooks.  Two  of  the  boat's  occupants 
were  able  to  swim  to  safety  and  two 
drowned  after  floimdering  in  the  water 
for  several  minutes.  Then,  on  Jime  28,  a 
Thursday — a  day  which  according  to  the 
Coast  Guard  report  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  Auxiliary — three  men  and  two 
women  spent  10  hours  clinging  to  a  cap- 
sized boat  in  Lake  Ontario  Just  a  half 
mile  from  shore.  The  ordeal  finally  be- 
came too  much  for  the  two  women  and 
one  of  the  men  and  they  were  swept 
away  and  drowned.  It  is  incidents  such 
as  these  which  point  out  the  glaring  need 
for  this  station,  and  I  am  sxire  that  there 
have  been  other  such  tragedies  at  the 
other  stations  which  were  closed. 

When  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's appropriations  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  I  talked  with  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Jacob  Javits  and  James  Bucklet 
about  the  Vander  Jagt  amendment  and 
what  Senate  action  would  be  necessary 
to  make  clear  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  to  achieve  the  reopening,  on 
a  full-time  basis,  of  the  Sodus  Point  Sta- 
tion. The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  reviewing  the  bill,  felt  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  an  additional  $922,- 

000  for  the  reopening,  on  a  full-time 
basis,  of  all  of  the  13  stations  which  were 
closed.  The  intent  of  the  committee,  to 
fully  reactivate  the  13  stations,  w&s  made 
clear  in  a  statement  by  Senator  Javtts. 
The  Senate  then  passed  the  bill  and 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  House. 
The  House  conferees,  feeling  that  the 
Coast  Guard  should  have  sufficient  ftmds 
to  reopen  the  stations,  did  not  go  along 
with  the  Senate  action.  However,  It  Is 
evident  that  the  Coast  Guard  does  not 
intend  to  reopen  any  of  these  stations  on 
a  full-time  basis,  but  rather  on  a  limited 
schedule  of  holidays  and  weekends.  As 
can  be  noted  by  the  two  incidents  which 

1  related,  this  is  simply  not  adequate. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  no 
price  can  be  put  on  a  human  life.  I  real- 
ize It  Is  not  possible  at  this  late  stage  of 
the  legislation  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  revise  this  bill;  however,  in  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  conferees.  I  trust 
this  situation  wlU  be  watched  carefully 
and  closely  so  at  the  appropriate  time 
the  money  can  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  correct.  We  are  aware  of 
this  matter  In  the  Great  Lakes  area.  The 
House  expressed  Its  will  by  adding  $600,- 
000  for  this  in  June.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  referred  to  the  program  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  for  operating  these 
rescue  stations.  It  is  a  program  which 
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will  utilize  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and 
Auxiliary. 

We  did  not  put  in  the  addltl(xial  $922,- 
000  included  by  the  Senate  because  we 
believe  there  will  be  a  shortfall  in  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Coast  Guard  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  they  will  have 
sufficient  money  to  provide  the  activities 
necessary  for  these  SAR  stations. 

We  are  aware  of  the  problem  and  the 
Coast  Ouard  has  submitted  a  plan.  We 
think  it  will  work.  Both  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contb)  and  I. 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee want  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve 
activities  to  be  increased.  We  think  the 
Coast  Ouard  Reserve  and  Auxiliary  will 
be  able  to  do  this  Job. 

We  win  monitor  It  and  If  there  are 
c(xnplalnts  by  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  Job  Is  not  fc>elng  done,  we  will  ask  the 
Coast  Guard  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  smd  men  in  order  to  do  the  Job 
necessary  to  provide  safety  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
has  spoken  to  me  on  this  matter  many 
times  that  even  though  we  agreed  to  de- 
lete the  additional  $922,000  from  this 
conference  report,  in  the  conference  re- 
port the  gentleman  will  find  this  lan- 
guage: 

The  conferees  reiterate  the  positions  ex- 
pressed In  both  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee reports  with  respect  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Coast  Guard's  search  and  rescue 
operations.  The  conferees  are  desirous  that 
adequate  search  and  rescue  capabilities  are 
provided  in  those  areas  in  which  the  Coast 
Ouard  has  Indicated  that  It  wUI  reopen  SAR 
stations. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  for  accepting  $25  million  for 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  They  do  play 
a  very  Important  part. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conte)  and  all  of  the 
other  conferees  for  their  cooperation  on 
this  biU. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  am  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  weekend  serv- 
ice at  Plum  Island  Station  as  it  has  been 
given.  I  was  one  of  those  who  wanted  to 
increase  the  fimds.  I  was  told  by  the 
Coast  Ouard  originally  when  the  money 
saving  was  talked  about  that  we  were 
going  to  save  $1 13,000  by  closing  that  sta- 


tion. Now  they  tell  me  it  will  cost  $115,- 
900  to  open  It  for  the  weekend.  The 
totals  do  not  Jibe.  There  has  to  be  more 
Investigation  and  of  course  my  office  Is 
doing  it  but  I  think  in  the  view  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  they  are  not 
complsring  with  what  is  wanted  at  these 
stations. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
we  will  cooperate  with  him  to  see  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  available  and  ready 
to  do  the  Job  necessary  in  this  area. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  said. 
If  anyl)ody  in  the  Coast  Guard  reads  the 
record  of  what  has  occurred  here  today, 
they  are  going  to  realize  that  they  will 
lose  some  good  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  if  they  do  not  have  some 
straight  answers  and  good  information. 
I  am  grateful  that  we  are  going  to  have 
wedcend  service  through  the  auxiliary, 
but  I  have  always,  as  we  all  have  on 
coastal  waters,  dealt  with  them  and 
relied  on  what  they  told  us.  However, 
some  of  us  were  terribly  misled.  We  are 
going  to  remember  It,  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  It  In  the  future. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $3.2 
million  figure  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  appropriation  for  con- 
tinued train  service  between  New  York. 
Kansas  City.  Chicago,  and  Florida  raises 
a  question  in  my  mind.  The  ICC  and  Am- 
trak  have  proposed  that  the  Floridlan 
Limited  will  be  discontinued. 

Is  there  any  assurance  in  this  confer- 
ence report  that  the  train  service  on 
these  lines  will  be  continued? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
provided  $3.2  million  for  this  purpose.  I 
cannot  assure  the  gmtleman  that  this 
will  force  Amtrak  to  provide  service. 

We  have  asked  them  to  do  it  and  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  them  to  do  it.  We 
hope  that  they  do. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
intention  that  they  do  It? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BONBHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

&Ir.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  many  of  the  Members  have 
received  many  letters  from  those  In  the 
aviation  community  regarding  the  in- 
crease of  user  taxes  in  the  upcoming 
year.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
House  conferees  insisted  on  the  language 
that  will  prevent  such  an  Increase  of  user 
taxes.  It  is  amendment  No.  44,  page  10  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  Members  might  want  to  bring 
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that  to  the  attention  of  their  staffs  in 
answering  their  mall. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  wmf  erence  report.  As  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  cmiference  committee,  I  ex- 
amined the  legislation  carefully  and  I 
believe  that  the  appropriations  bill  will 
help  us  to  meet  our  transportation  needs. 

But  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  speciflc  provisions  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  urban  mass  transportation  for 
the  handicapped.  When  this  transporta- 
tion bill  originally  came  before  the  House 
In  June,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  added  $3  million  to  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  fimding  research  and 
development  in  transportation  for  the 
aged,  the  handicapped,  the  lame,  all 
those  who  need  help  In  their  desperate 
plight  for  transportation.  These  disad- 
vantaged people  were  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress for  leadership  in  research  to  pro- 
vide breakthroughs  In  new  forms  of 
transportation.  Unfortunatdy,  my 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin. 

The  need  is  critical,  as  Is  shown  by 
letters  I  have  received  from  my  con- 
stituents, such  as  the  letter  from  Lois 
Henneman  which  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  are  desperate,  flgtatlng  handicapped 
eltizeiu  trying  to  live  and  work  In  dignity. 
We  want  to  pay  our  share,  but  $8.00  a  day  is 
too  much  for  anyone.  Mr.  Robert  Reneker, 
President  of  Swtft  and  Company,  for  which 
I  work,  pays  $1.00  a  day  on  public  trans- 
portation to  and  from  his  home.  I  have  to 
pay  $8.00.  As  a  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Alan  Boyd  stUd  "mobUlty  is  the 
fifth  freedom,  we  would  like  to  enjoy  this 
fifth  freedom  along  with  evmyone  In  the 
country." 

I  urged  members  of  the  conference 
committee  to  reexamine  the  provisions  in 
the  appropriations  bill  dealing  with  mass 
transportation  for  the  handicapped. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  conference  committee  decided 
to  Increase  the  funds  available  for  this 
purpose  in  the  special  projects  appro- 
priation by  II  million. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administrators 
of  the  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram would  have  Imagination  and  fore- 
sight in  using  the  |1  million  to  help  meet 
the  urgent  transportation  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  I  believe  that  It  would  be 
the  desire  of  all  my  colleagues  to  see  this 
money  spent  on  research  to  help  the 
many  disadvantaged  and  crippled  people 
in  this  country  live  in  independence  and 
dignity. 

I  urge  support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  SpetJcer,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  1$  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
BpetLkeT  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

axcoaoKD  von 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were— ayes  359.  noes  6, 
not  voting  69.  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adam* 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Oak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Aspln 

BadtUo 

BafalU 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Bresux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Ho. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  laOaiza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Oevlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
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Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

BUberg 

Brlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Ford, 
WUllam  D. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praaer 

Frelingbuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Proehllch 

Puqua 

Qaydos 

Gettys 

Olaimo 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Orasso 

Oreen,  Greg. 

Oubser 

Oude 

Ounter 

Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Ricks 
Hillls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Ruber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 


McBwen 

ICcFaU 

McKay 

McBlnney 

McSpadden 

Maodonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

MaUIlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MlUer 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mtauhall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
CalU. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

RoUson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rotisselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Rtuinels 

Ruth 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfltid 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Sehneebell 

Schroeder 


Studds 

Symlncton 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.o. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

niomton 

TbweU,  Nev. 

Treen 

TTdaU 

tniman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

NOES — 6 
Orosa 
Powell,  Ohio 


White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
.  Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tales 
Tatron 
Toung,  Fla. 
Toxmg,  Oa. 
Totmg.  ni. 
Toung,  8.0. 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Symms 


Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Slack 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Bpence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Strstton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 

Ashbrook 
Crane 


Alexander 

Ashley 

Blngrbam 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Carey.  N.T. 

Cederberg 

Cleveland 

Cotter 

Edwards,  Calif 

Evans,  Colo. 

Erlns,  Tenn. 

Ftsb 

Fisher 

Foley 

Fulton 

Olbbons 

Oray 

Green,  Pa. 

Orifflths 

Grover 

Hanna 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Edwitnls 
of  California. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Olbbons. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lehman 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  NlchoU. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas 

Mr.  H*b«t  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 

B4r.  Reld  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Ux.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  01eve> 
land. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Skubltc. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg. 

Mrs.  Orifflths  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  St  Oermaln. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  03rlen. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  VlrglnU. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Toung  of  A'ftska. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Blrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Obarlea  H.  WUaon  of  California  wtth 
Mr.  Ballaback. 


NOT  VOTINa— 89 
Hawkins 
H«bert 
Heinz 
Holifield 
Howard 
Jarman 
Kastenmeler 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lujan 
McDade 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
MUls,  Ark. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Patman 
Peyser 
RaUsback 


Reid 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tax. 

Tlernan 

Wiggins 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wyman 
Toung,  Alaska 
Zwach 
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Mr.  Kastenmeler  wtth  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  liagaatt  with  Mr.  Lulan. 
Mr.  liataklfe  wtth  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Orover. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  axmounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AKXNDMXItTS  XM  DUAOIXXICKirT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  4,  llxw  35. 
strike  out  "1976"  and  insert  "1977". 

MOTION  OrrKkB)  BT   MB.   M'VALX. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motiiHi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFAu.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "1978". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  6,  line  9, 
Insert: 

TKasturo 


For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law;  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities;  and  map- 
pUes,  equipment,  and  services;  $25,000,000: 
ProvUied,  That  amoimts  equal  to  the  obli- 
gated balances  against  the  appropriations  for 
"Reserve  traimng"  for  the  two  preceding 
years  shaU  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  this  appropriation,  and  such  merged 
appropriation  shall  be  avaUable  as  one  fund, 
except  foraCsQuntlng  purposes  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  the  payment  of  obligations  prop- 
erly Incurred  against  such  prior  year  ap- 
propriations and  against  this  appropriation: 
ProvUleA,  That  this  appropriation  ahaU  be 
available  only  upon  the  enactment  Into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress. 

MOTION    OrrXEED    BT    MX.    M'VAU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFaix  moves  that  the  House  recede 
ttota.  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  7,  line  25, 
strike  "1975"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"1978:" 

MOTION  awwaao  bt  mb.  m^au. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McPaix  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein. 

The  motionwas  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  9,  line  16, 
strike  "1976"  and  Insert  \n  lieu  thereof 
"l»7a." 

MOTION    OFFIBEO    BT    MB.    M'FAU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McPau.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  11,  after 
line  13  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

BAILBOAD-BIOBWAT    CBOS8IXO    DXMONSTBATION 

nojBcrs 
For  necessary  expenses  of  railroad-high- 
way crossings  demonstration  projects,  to  re- 
main available  untu  expended:  $16,000,000, 
of  which  $5,943,000  Is  for  projects  at  Elko, 
Nevada,  and  $6,000,000  Is  for  projects  at 
WheelUig,  West  Virginia,  and  $3,057,000  for 
project  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  $10,000,- 
000  of  these  amounts  shall  be  derived  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  Into  law  by  authorizing 
legislation  of  the  Ninety-third  Oongress. 

MOTION   OnXBBD   BT    MB.    M*FAU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McPau.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dissgreemsnt  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbeied  31  and  concur  therein 
With  an  amendmsnt,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

RAJUtOAD-HlOHWAT  CBOSSnTOS  DntONSTKA- 
TXON    PaOJBCTS 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  rallroad-hlghway 
crossings  demonstration  projects,  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended:  $6,000,000,  of  which 
$1,700,000  is  for  projects  at  Elko,  Nevada,  and 
$600,000  Is  for  projects  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  $700,000  is  for  projects  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  and  $4,000,000  of  these  amounts 
ahaU  be  derived  frcKn  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  only  upon  enactment  Into  law 
of  authorizing  legislation  by  the  Ninety-third 
Congress. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  16,  line 
13.  strike  "$7AXX>,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "$9,400,000". 

MOTION  OFTSBBO  BT  MB.  M>AU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28  and  conciu*  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "$8,900,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  15,  line 
13,  after  the  comma  Insert  the  following :  "of 
Which  $1,400,000  shaU  be  available  only  for 
additional  safety  inspectors." 

MOTION   OVTEBXO  BT    MH.   M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  t/i. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  16.  after 
ime  14,  Insert  the  following: 

OBANTS-IN-Am  roB  Railboao  Batbtt 

For  grants-in-aid  to  carry  out  a  railroad 
safety  program,  $1,500,000:  Provi6Lei,  That 
this  appropriation  shaU  be  avaUable  only 
upon  enactment  of  authcHizlng  leglslatUm  by 
the  Ninety-third  Congress. 

motion    OFFBBXD    bt    MB.    M'FAIX 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McPau.  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein. 

The  motionwas  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  sunendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  Page  16,  after 
line  3,  Insert  the  foUowlng : 

REDTTCITON  IN  Apfbopbiations 

Appropriations  heretofore  granted  under 
the  head  "Grants  to  National  Railroad  ?$$• 
senger  Corporation"  are  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  $9,100,000. 

motion    OFFKBKD    bt    MB.    M'PAU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McPaix  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niimbered  32  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEai.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreemoit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  16,  after 
line  6,  Insert  the  fc^lowlng : 
Qbants  to  the  National  Railroad  PASSXHOia 

CoaPOBATION 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  $116,500,000,  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended,  of  which  $61,- 
600,000  shall  be  avaUable  only  upon  the  en- 
actment Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation 
by  the  Ninety-third  Congress:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $7,100,000  is  to  be  expended 
only  In  connection  with  the  construction  of 
station  and  related  faculties  to  serve  the 
MetrOllner  at  New  OsRoUton.  Maryland. 

MOTION    OrFEBBD   BT    MB.    M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McFall  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

OSANTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RAILBOAD  PaSSENCBB 
COBPORATION 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  $102,100,000.  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended,  of  which  (48,100,- 
000  shaU  be  avaUable  only  upon  the  enact- 
ment mto  law  of  authorizing  legislation  by 
the  Ninety-third  Congress:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  Is  to  be  expended 
only  In  connection  with  the  construction  of 
station  and  related  faculties  to  serve  the 
Metrollner  at  New  CarroUton,  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  QROfiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
the  record  to  show  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  but  under  the 
circumstances  I  wUl  not  seek  a  vote  on 
It  this  evening. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  27,  strike 
out  "which  are  In  ezcees  of  the  levels  In 
effect  on  January  1,  1973"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "which  did  not  exist 
as  of  January  1,  1978.  until  such  program  Is 
reylewed  and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congrees. 

MOTION  OmiXD  BT  lO.  IC'TAUi 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  McPaix  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"which  are  In  excess  of  the  levels  In  effect  on 
January  1.  1973.  or  which  did  not  exist  as  of 
January  1,  1973,  untu  such  program  is  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  appropriate  oom- 
mltteee  of  the  Congrees". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  (HH.  8760)  Just  agreed  to 
and  to  include  therewith  pertinent  mate- 
rial and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
corded as  being  absent  on  the  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  (H.R. 
7935).  I  was  delayed  on  official  business 
in  my  office.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
presiding  this  afternoon  over  a  panel  on 
the  curbing  of  crime  before  the  Junior 
Bar  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  while  I  was  absent  so  presid- 
ing I  missed  the  vote  on  rollcall  No.  427 
and  nrilcall  No.  428.  If  I  had  been  present 

I   would   have   voted   "aye"   on   both  of 
those  rollcalls. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  P6RD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  lutking 
tlie  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  or 
the  week,  if  any.  and  the  schedule  for 
the  House  on  resimiption  following  the 
recess. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  no  further  legislative  business  for  to- 
day, and  we  have  £ilready  adopted  the 
adjoumment  resolution. 

As  far  as  the  program  for  the  week  of 
September  3, 1973,  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day we  will  be  continuing  the  August 
recess  and  we  will  come  back  Into  session 
on  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  have  H.R.  7645, 
State  Department  authorization,  con- 
ference report; 

House  Journal  Resolution  512,  the 
HUD  loan  Insurance,  conference  report: 

H.R.  8920,  Lead  Base  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  amendments,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  8449,  national  flood  insurance  ex- 
pansion, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

Then  on  Thursday  we  will  have  H.R. 
6912,  par  value  modification,  conference 
report; 

H.R.  1672,  Small  Business  Act  amend- 
ment, conference  report; 

H.R.  8351,  Amtrak  authorization,  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Then  on  Friday  we  will  have  S.  1697, 
emergency  eucalyptiis  assistance,  imder 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

H.R.  8547,  Export  Administration  Act 
amendment,  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

Other  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up,  and  any  further  change  in 
the  program  will  be  announced  during 
that  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  I  want  to 
wish  to  the  minority  leader,  the  Speaker, 
and  all  the  Members  of  the  House,  a 
restful  and  enjoyable  vacation.  I  hope 
when  we  come  back  after  Labor  Day  that 
we  will  be  weU  rested  and  ready  to  go 
to  work  for  4  weeks  untU  October  15, 
when  we  do  hope  for  adjoumment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  I  am  grateful  for  his  best 
wishes. 

I  extend  to  him  the  same  wishes;  to 
the  Speaker,  and  to  all  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETINO  OP  NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE  OP  FAMILIES  OP 
POWS/MIA'S 
(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend,  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  POWs/MIA's  held  their 
fourth  annual  meeting  in  Washington. 
Of  course,  most  of  those  in  attendance 
were  the  loved  ones  of  those  1,300  serv- 
icemen still  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  again  what  I 
have  said  on  the  House  floor  previously. 
We  cannot  allow  our  happiness  over  the 
return  of  the  known  prisoners  of  war  to 
blunt  in  anyway  our  desire  to  obtain  a 
complete  and  factual  accounting  of  those 
men  still  missing.  It  is  our  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  make  certain  that  all  points  of 
the  peace  agreement  dealing  with  miss- 
ing in  action  are  carried  out.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  to  help  the 
loved  ones  of  the  missing  in  action  in 
their  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  report  on  the  National 
League's  recent  meeting  by  the  executive 
director  and  a  copy  of  31  resolutions 
passed  by  them. 
STATKiairr  of  Scott  Ai.b«obt,  Exxcxttivz 

DiRCCTOa 

JOT.T  30.  1973. 
More  than  600  wives  and  parents  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still  lUted  as  prlsoners-of-war 
or  mlsslng-ln-actlon  In  Southeast  Asia  have 
Just  concluded  their  foiirth  annual  meetlne 
In  Washington.  D.C. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  wives  and  par- 
ents, and  many  others  who  were  unable  to 
come  to  Washington,  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  Inability  of  our  Government  to  obUin 
the  "accounting"  of  our  missing  men  that 
was  promised  in  the  Parts  agreement,  signed 
six  months  ago. 

Obviously,  the  blame  few  thU  failure  must 
be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  North 
Vietnam  accepted  full  responsibility  for  the 
accounting  of  all  missing  Americans 
"throughout  Southeast  AsU." 

But  while  we  recognize  that  North  Viet- 
nam is  to  blame  for  not  living  up  to  these 
terms  of  the  agreement,  our  members  also 
have  been  constantly  and  painfully  aware 
that  not  one  of  our  own  Government  lead- 
•" — neither  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  nor  any  other 
Important  offlclal— has  made  a  single  effort 
to  call  public  attention  to  this  problem. 

As  a  resxUt,  many  Americans  today  prob- 
ably think  the  prlsoner-mlsslng  issue  has 
been  fully  resolved.  Yet.  we  still  have  men 
listed  as  prlsoners-of-war  who  were  not  re- 
leased by  the  other  side  and  have  not  been 
accounted  for:  we  stlU  have  over  1200  "miss- 
ing men"  about  whom  no  new  information 
of  any  kind  has  been  made  public  since  the 
cease-fire  was  signed  last  January. 

To  date,  we  have  not  even  been  aUowed  to 
exhume  and  repatrute  the  remains  of  a 
single  American  serviceman  who  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  other  side  to  have  "died  in 
captivity." 

Last  Thursday,  leaders  of  our  organization 
met  with  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.  At  that  time, 
we  made  plain  to  him  our  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  fact  that  our  elected  and 
appointed  leaders  have  not  made  strong 
public  demands  that  the  North  Vietnamese 

account  for  our  missing,  retiuu  our  dead  and 
explain  the  discrepancies  that  exist  with 
respect  to  men  who  we  know  were  captured 
but  who  were  neither  released  nor  accounted 
for.  And  we  also  told  Dr.  Kissinger  that  it  Is 
Important  that  the  American  people  be  made 
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aware  tliat  the  prisoner /missing  issue  Is  stlU 
very  much  an  Issue. 

Dr.  Kissinger  Indicated  that  this  would  be 
done.  Yesterday,  the  White  House  furnished 
us  with  the  text  of  a  diplomatic  note  on  this 
subject,  which  was  later  delivered  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  In  Paris. 

We  understand  that  today  the  White  House 
and  State  Department  are  simultaneously  re- 
leasing (or  have  already  released)  the  text 
of  this  document  to  the  press. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  this  swift  action. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  now  been  put  on  notice  about  tbelr 
derelictions. 

But  we  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  reminding  the  world  that  North 
Vietnam's  leaders  already  know  better  than 
anyone  else  what  they  have  not  done.  We 
want  the  world  to  know.  We  want  the  world 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  yet  had  even  the  common  decency  to 
return  the  bodies  of  the  23  Americans  they 
admit  died  in  Hanoi's  prisons,  or  the  bodies 
of  23  others  they  admit  died  in  activity  in 
the  south. 

Our  citizens  must  be  reminded  that  even 
though  we  did  get  back  some  of  our  men  who 
were  held  as  prlaoners-of-war,  there  are  stlU 
more  than  1200  families  aU  across  the  coun- 
try who  continue  to  Uve  in  the  agony  of  not 
knowing  the  fate  of  their  husbands  and  sons. 

We  want  our  fellow  citizens  to  start  asking 
tbelr  elected  officials  about  these  men. 

Where  are  those  men  who  were  captured, 
who  we  know  were  captured,  and  who  were 
not  rettumed  to  us,  who  were  not  listed 
among  thoee  having  died  In  captivity,  and 
about  whom  the  other  side  has  furnished 
absolutely  no  accoimting  of  any  kind?  Where 
are  they? 

Where  are  the  more  than  300  men  listed 
as  mliwlng  in  Laos,  about  whom  we  have  no 
Information  of  any  kind?  Why  has  no  in- 
fmnatlon  been  provided  on  those  men  cap- 
tured in  Laos  and  of  whom  we  have  capture- 
photographs — the  strongest  possible  evidence 
that  they  were.  Indeed,  taken  prisoner?  Where 
are  they? 

Why  cannot  Immediate  arrangements  be 
worked  out  to  return  the  bodies  of  the  58 
men  who  have  been  officially  listed  by  the 
other  side  as  having  died  in  captivity?  Why? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  questions,  we  want 
our  fellow  countrymen  to  start  asking — loud 
and  clear.  And  we  want  to  hear  them  repeated 
at  the  White  House.  In  the  State  Department, 
at  the  Defense  Department,  on  the  floors  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  In  our  embassies 
abroad,  in  the  chambers  of  our  state  capltols 
and  by  our  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  we  want,  and  demand,  that  these 
questions  be  asked  again  and  again  and 
again.  In  every  responsible  forum,  untU  they 
have  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

RBsoLxmoNs — Annttai.  CoNVDmoir,  Jult 
1073 
1.  The  League  urges  the  President  to  press 
for  additional  Infonnatlon  f^om  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) 
the  Pathet  Lao.  the  Khymer  Rouge  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  concerning  all  Americans  who  are 
still  missing:  that  the  case  of  each  man  car- 
ried in  missing  status  be  Judged  on  an  In- 
dividual basis,  and  that  where  discrepancies 
exist,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  pursue  every  feasible  avenue  of  inves- 
tigation, and  that  where  the  information  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  Incident,  statuses  be  reviewed  and 
charged  In  accordance  with  the  preponder- 
ance of  information. 

2.  Resolved  that  prtor  to  a  status  change, 
a  review  may  be  initiated  by  the  wife,  chil- 
dren, parents,  brothers,  slaters,  and  there- 
after, there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
family  members  to  participate  in  the  review 


and  final  decision  baaed  on  the  evidence  and 
Infonaation  considered. 

S.  The  liMgue  ahaU  use  every  means  at  its 
disposal  to  prevent  the  changing  of  status 
on  any  mlsstng-in-action  personnel  until 
Article  8  (B)  ot  the  Paris  Agreement  Is  fully 
implemented. 

Tbe  League  endraraee  as  an  acceptable  pro- 
cedure for  changing  a  status,  the  foUowlng: 

At  the  request  of  a  family  member  (wife, 
parent,  child)  a  review  wlU  be  held  before 
any  status  is  changed. 

The  appropriate  service  secretary  shaU  not 
cliange  a  status  to  MIA  of  those  presently 
carried  as  POW,  and 

When  U.S.  Inspection  teams  have  received 
all  required  assistance  from  the  DTiV,  PRO. 
Pathet  Lao.  etc.,  for  tlie  purpose  at  dlsohaig- 
Ing  their  reeponslbiUtles  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  make  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate service  secretary  concerning  status 
changes,  the  foUowlng  procedures  shaU  pre- 
vaU: 

(a)  change  to  POW  if  MIA  Is  found  to  be 
aUve. 

(b)  change  to  KIA  if  remains  are  found 
that  can  be  positively  Identified. 

(c)  change  to  PFOD  if  remains  an  not 
recoverable  bat  new  InfcHmatlon  warrants  a 
change. 

4.  The  League  U  opposed  to  any  and  all 
prestimptive  findings  of  death  in  Southeast 
Asia  until  after  our  search  teams  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  aU  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam. North  Vietnam.  t<aos  and  Cambodia, 
complete  their  searches  in  all  said  areas,  and 
make  their  reports. 

5.  The  League  strongly  recommends  that  all 
United  States  Government  officials  (military 
and  clvUlan)  immediately  cease  using  such 
plirases  as: 

"All  POWs  returned",  "We  have  no  evi- 
dence of  any  POWS  stUl  alive  in  Southeast 
Asia",  and  "our  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  Is  over  with", 

and  speak  instead  In  terms  of  the  discrepan- 
cies in  the  accounting  of  our  POW/MIAs. 

6.  The  League  shall  Initiate  and  continue 
a  massive  letter  writing  campaign  to  acquaint 
and  solicit  support  of  the  media  on  the  MIA 
Issue.  This  shall  include:  (a)  discrepancies, 
(b)  mUltary  efforts  to  account  for  MIAs,  (c) 
lack  of  cooperation  by  the  DRV,  PPRO, 
Pathet  Lao,  and  Khymer  Rouge,  which  pre- 
vents full  accounting. 

7.  The  League  strongly  recommends  that 
the  Defense  Department,  aU  foxir  services, 
and  the  State  Department  adopt  uniform 
procedures  for  aU  aspects  of  accounting  in- 
cluding notification  or  processing  of  Infor- 
mation to  next-of-kin. 

8.  The  League  strongly  recommends  that 
DOD  keep  each  individual  famUy  (both  prt- 
mary  and  secondary  next-of-kin)  fully  in- 
formed of  new  and  continuing  procedures 
being  used  to  account  for  each  man,  such  as: 
visits  to  site  of  Incident  and  whether  or  not 
Information  is  uncovered. 

9.  The  League  strongly  requests  that  fami- 
lies receive  regular  status  reports  through 
service  newsletters  on  activities  of  the  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center. 

10.  The  League  shall  inquire  as  to  what  de- 
partment, team  or  organization  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  actively  seeking  further  Information 
on  the  possibility  of  locating  missing  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still  alive,  and  whether  General 
Kingston  has  a  counterpart  charged  with 
such  responsibilities. 

11.  The  League  shall  pursue  a  vigorous  pol- 
icy of  opposing  any  VS.  aid  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  NVN  untu  the  North  Vletnameae  bave 
assisted  the  US.  Government  in  obtaining 
the  return  of  all  living  POWs  and  the  fullest 
possible  accounting  of  all  Americans  who  are 
missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

12.  Tfae  League  shall  establish  a  liaison  of- 
fice in  Southeast  Asia  to  be  manned  by  our 


own  concerned  members  in  order  to  achieve 
on-the-spot  results  and  action  for  our  miss- 
ing men. 

13.  The  League's  Board  of  Directors  shaU 
contact  DOD  regarding  the  practice  some 
casualty  sections  have  indulged  tn  of  leoord- 
Ing  statements  made  by  family  members  that 
are  not  pertinent  to  the  man  himself;  the 
inclusion  of  certain  obeervations  made  by 
the  family  members  in  the  record  by  the 
Casualty  cacers  tend  to  read  differently 
than  was  intended. 

14.  The  League  shaU  imdertake  a  mass 
media  campaign  to  indude  a  documentary  of 
those  Individuals  misslng-lnHtetlDn  or  cap- 
tive in  Southeast  Asia;  this  project  should 
begin  no  later  than  1  August.  The  docu- 
mentary should  be  requested  of  a  major  net- 
work sympathetic  to  our  cause. 

15.  The  League's  Board  of  Dlrecton  Is 
hereby  directed  to  respectfully  request  that 
aU  repreaentatlvee  and  senators  take  a 
public  position  on  the  MIA  Issue.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  Congress  use  their  maUing, 
local  newspaper  column,  and  all  other  means 
at  every  opportunity  to  speak  out  positively 
on  the  MIA  subject  and  that  the  vote  on 
HR-271  BlU  be  a  roU-call  vote. 

16.  We  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
league  send  letters  and  fact  sheets  to  all 
members  of  Congress  by  return  receipt  re- 
queeted,  and  also  imdertake  a  bulk  maUing 
(cards)   campaign  to  our  elected  officials. 

17.  The  League  requests  that  President 
Nixon  appoint  an  individual  at  the  White 
House  Executive  Staff  level  whose  primary 
responslbUlty  wlU  be  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  for  the  complete  accounting 
of  our  mtmiing  men. 

18.  The  League  proposes  that  a  vUlage-to- 
village  campaign  project  be  started  on  a 
national  level.  This  should  be  implemented 
through  letter  writing  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint  on  behalf  of  each  man  missing 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

19.  The  League's  Board  of  Directors  is 
Instructed  to  contact  Congressman  Huber  to 
introduce  a  (second)  bUl  similar  to  HR-271 
on  Laos,  Cambodto,  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

20.  Resolved  that  the  ctirrent  retiring  Na- 
tional Coordinator  be  an  ex-offlclal  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  one  year. 

21.  The  "most  favored  nation"  BUI  for  Rxis- 
sla  is  now  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (chaired  by  Wilbur  Mills).  The 
League  Is  Instructed  to  request  an  Amend- 
ment asking  Russia  to  influence  North  Viet- 
nam to  abide  by  and  Implement  the  Paris 
Agreement  of  27  January  1973. 

22.  The  League  urges  aU  international 
brotherhoods  of  Unions  to  refuse  to  load 
or  unload,  manufacture  or  otherwise  handle 
cargo  and  any  and  all  commodities  destined 
for  countries  having  frtendly  relations  with 
North  Vietnam  untU  North  Vietnam  ac- 
counts for  and  returns  (or  causes  to  be 
accounted  for  and  retximed)  aU  living 
Americans  detained  anywhere  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  aU  dead  Americans  previoxisly 
carried  as  POW  or  MIA. 

23.  The  League  requests  on  open  hearing 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
before  15  August  with  witnesses  to  Include  a 
Laos  returnee  released  by  North  Vietnam  and 
a  returnee  who  was  held  by  the  PRG.  so  that 
the  Committee  and  public  may  be  made 
aware  of  the  number  of  men  still  un- 
accounted for  in  those  areas. 

24.  The  League  respectfuUy  requests  the 
Governments  of  China  and  USSR  to  exhaust 
all  efforts  avaUable  through  their  good  rela- 
tions with  North  Vietnam,  PRG,  Khymer 
Rouge,  and  Pathet  Lao  to  seek  the  release 
and  accounting  of  aU  missing  In  action  and 
prisoners  of  war.  And  that,  this  resolution  be 
delivered  personaUy  to  the  representatives  of 
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tbe  CtoTenunents  of  Russia  and  Cblna  lo- 
cated In  tbe  United  States,  or,  if  refiiaed, 
to  leaders  In  Peking  and  Moscow  with  tlia 
news  media  present. 

25.  The  League  requests  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment and  tbe  Defense  Department  to  permit 
returnees  to  publicly  reveal  all  LnXormatlon 
they  have  about  missing  men  wbo  were  not 
repatriated  (i.e.,  names  written  on  walls,  men 
seen  at  one  time).  Tbe  League  firmly  be- 
lieves tbat  families  and  tbe  public  have  the 
right  to  know  this  Information. 

26.  The  League  is  dissatisfied  with  tbe  in- 
activity of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
and  North  Vietnam  in  providing  tbe  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center  the  rights  of 
overflight  and  entry  Into  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Tbe  League  demands  tbat  all  efforts  be 
exhausted  to  niake  all  parties  (tbe  Govern- 
ments of  VM.,  DRV,  PRO.  Patbet  Lao  and 
Khymer  Rouge)  aware  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican POWs  must  be  released  or  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  and  tbe  missing  accounted  for 
within  six  months. 

27.  Tbe  League  strongly  opposes  tbe  grant- 
ing of  "most  favored  nation"  status  for  trade 
with  tbe  United  States  to  either  Russia  or 
China  until  these  two  countries  have  assisted 
In  bringing  tbe  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  an 
end.  and  until  they  have  demonstrated  their 
insistence  that  North  Vietnam  must  vigor- 
ously assist  the  United  States  In  obtaining 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  all  Amer- 
icans missing  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

28.  The  League  believes  that  the  present 
VS.  role  in  the  United  Nations  Is  actually 
encouraging  the  United  Nations'  attitude  of 
indifference  toward  tbe  plight  of  mlsalng 
Americans  and  their  families.  The  League 
believes  that  unless  the  United  Nations  la 
able  to  secure  an  acceptable  accounting  of 
MIAs  in  90  days,  our  Government  should  im- 
mediately reduce  its  share  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions Budget  to  7%  which  is  our  percentage 
of  tbe  population  of  all  UN  member  statee. 
Tbe  League  ftirther  believes  tbat  such  action 
is  not  merely  an  option,  but  a  legal  obliga- 
tion of  our  Government  under  Article  I  of 
the  Oeneva  Convention. 

29.  Be  It  moved  that  the  Board  arrange  tbe 
program  at  the  next  convention  to  allow  time 
to  have  the  resolutions  printed  -  and  in  the 
bands  of  the  delegates  prior  to  voting  on 
them. 

30.  Resolved  tbat  we  as  a  League  sponsor  a 
cross-country  run  from  The  West  Coast  to 
East  Coast  ending  in  Washington,  D.C  by 
persons  carrying  an  American  flag  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  war  Is  not  over 
for  wma  1,300  Americans  still  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
their  families. 

31.  The  League  at  Its  1B78  National  Con- 
vention goes  on  record  to  identify  and  make 
known  to  all  family  members  and  concerned 
citizens  the  names  of  those  senators  and 
oongreamoen  on  the  national  and  state  levels 
who  actively  support  the  National  League  of 
Families  and  all  State  Chapters  in  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  over  1 ,300  men  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  also  resolve  that  we  will 
identify  and  name  those  senators  and  con- 
gressmen on  tbe  national  and  State  levels 
who  show  NO  concern  for  o\ir  men  or  fail 
to  actively  support  the  work  of  our  National 
League  and  State  Chapters. 


IMPEACHMENT  RESOLUTION  IS 
PREMATURE 

(Mr.  BIAOOI  asked  and  was  given 
permlssicHi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
-  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
frained from  engaging  in  public  debate 
over  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  Water- 
gate principals,  but  the  Introducticm  of 
an  impeachment  resolution  has  forced 


me  to  speak  out.  Such  action  \b  ill-con- 
ceived, improvident,  euid  inconsiderate 
of  the  rights  of  constitutional  due 
process. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  but  we  are  talking 
here  about  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  This  issue  transcends  partisan 
politics.  The  welfare  of  the  Presidency 
is  directly  related  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  and  hence  this  matter  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  most  responsible  and 
cautious  fashion. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues.  Bir. 
Speaker,  that  no  one  has  even  been  in- 
dicted yet  with  the  exception  of  the  ac- 
tual burglars  of  the  Watergate.  Yet,  in 
fact,  the  President  smd  many  of  his  pres- 
ent and  former  aides  have  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  condemned  In  the  news 
media. 

Where  are  the  rights  of  these  men  to 
a  fair  trial?  This  must  be  [>aramount  to 
the  right  of  a  free  press  to  Inform  and 
the  right  of  the  public  to  know.  This 
country  has  always  considered  the  rights 
of  an  Individual  sacred  and  rightly  so. 
We  make  a  mockery  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem when  the  circus-like  atmosphere  of 
the  Senate  Investigating  committee  hear- 
ings on  national  TV  makes  an  unbiased 
trial  Impossible. 

Impeachment  of  the  President  may  be 
in  order  at  a  later  date.  This  process, 
however,  has  grave  import  and  should 
not  be  taken  lightly.  We  must  be  certain 
that  a  preponderance  of  evidence  exists 
before  taking  so  serious  a  step. 

I  have  no  argument  with  legitimate 
congressional  inquiry  for  legislative  pur- 
poses. However,  I  condemned  the  Valachi 
hearings  in  1963  for  their  public  indict- 
ment and  trial  of  Italo-Americans 
through  the  characterization  of  organ- 
ized crime  as  a  peculiarly  Italian  thing: 
and  I  condemn  the  Senate  hearings  to- 
day as  a  biased  investigation  which  seeks 
to  trap  and  embarrass  the  President 
rather  than  protect  his  rights  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  pursue  their  stated  purpose 
of  determining  the  need  of  additional 
legislation. 

If  anything  is  to  be  condemned,  it  Is 
the  fact  that  imder  these  circumstances 
a  swift  and  fair  trial  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  this  coimtry,  if  any  resolutions 
are  in  order,  this  Congress  should  be  call- 
ing for  an  overhaul  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem to  guarantee  every  American — in- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United 
States — a  speedy,  unbiased  trial  on 
charges  presented  against  him. 


CONGRESSMAN  KEMP  PARTICI- 
PATES IN  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK  COMMEMORATION 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  39th 
District  of  New  York,  Jack  Kkhp,  has 
just  returned  from  Taipei  where  he  was 
participating  In  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  commemoration  in  the  Republic 
of  (Thlna.  At  the  major  rally  during  tbe 
commemoratlcm.  Mr.  Kncp  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker.  His  remarks  are  of  such 
great  significance  and  so  pertinent  to 


foreign  policy  devel(4>menta  that  it  U 
with  special  emphasis  that  I  insert  them 
into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  I  believe  that  this  address 
merits  the  study  of  all  Members. 

Jack  Kkmp  has  become  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  in  tbe  Ctmgress  In  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  freedom  of  peoples  In 
Eastern  Eur(4>e  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
proper,  such  as  the  Ukranians.  Soviet 
Jews  and  numerous  other  non-Russiaa 
captives  in  the  U.S.SJI.  He  has  partici- 
pated as  House  spokesman  In  tbe  Ui% 
Congress  on  Cf^itlve  Nations. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  commem- 
oration in  the  Republic  of  (Thina  Is  an- 
other example  of  the  spirited  leadership 
he  is  providing  in  the  endless  struggle 
that  we  must  continue  to  wage  so  that 
all  men  will  ultimately  be  free.  TUs 
address  by  Jack  Kno>  was  delivered  on 
July  17  in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

U.S.     RXFBXSENTATIVE     JACK     KXMP'S     SFKSCR 

Duvhto  Caftivz  Nations  Wxxk  nr  the  Rs- 
PTTBLic  or  China 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of 
tbe  CoiUerence,  it  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  here 
in  the  Republic  of  Cblna,  Free  China,  to  com- 
memorate with  you  this  Captive  Nations 
Week.  I  Join  with  you,  in  rededlcating  our- 
selves smd  o\ir  best  efforts  to  hasten  tbe  day 
when  man's  birthright  of  freedom  is  enjoyed 
by  all  who  still  live  in  the  darkness  and  bond- 
age of  Communism. 

In  just  three  years,  my  country,  tbe  United 
States  of  America,  will  celebrate  its  200tb 
anniversary  of  independence  and  freedom  as 
a  nation.  One  of  our  founding  fathers, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  said  at  the  inception  of 
our  nation.  "Tbe  God  wbo  gave  us  life  gave 
us  liberty  at  the  same  time."  That  ideal,  I 
believe,  is  as  true  for  you  as  it  la  for  me  and 
it  Is  as  true  for  tbe  mainland  Chinese  as  it 
is  for  captive  peoples  around  tbe  world:  and 
tbat  Is  why  I  am  here  today  to  help  proclaim 
with  you  this  noble  ideal.  Together  we  can 
say  to  the  world  this  Ideal  Is  an  eternal  truth 
that  transcends  time  and  place  as  weU  as  race 
and  color. 

We  commemorate  today  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  once  free,  wbo  now 
live  not  by  their  choice  behind  tbe  Bamboo 
and  Iron  Curtains.  We,  wbo  are  free  to  come 
and  go  as  we  choose,  to  read  and  vratch  what 
we  wish,  to  assemble  without  fear,  to  speak 
our  minds  and  our  hearts,  here  assembled, 
send  forth  a  message  to  the  Chinese  on  the 
mainland,  to  tbe  besieged  peoples  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  peninsula,  to  the  Soviet 
Jews,  XTkrainians  and  other  nationalities  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
Statee,  to  the  Poles,  Hungarians.  Bulgarians. 
(Tzecboelovaks,  to  the  East  Germans,  and  aU 
the  people  of  Eastern  Kurope,  to  the  Cubans. 
to  every  Captive  people  throughout  the 
world:  "We  have  not  forgotten  you.  we  wUI 
never  forget  you  and  tbat  freedom  is  your 
birthright." 

The  youth,  the  workers  and  the  intellect- 
uals in  the  captive  world  know  what  it  means 
to  be  deprived  of  liberty.  With  their  gra^ 
of  the  real  and  true  values  of  human  exist- 
ence, the  captives  of  totalitarianism  are  free- 
dom's most  trusted  allies;  tomorrow  they 
shall  be  its  staunchest  guardians. 

By  participating  In  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  proclaim  to  tbe  world  that  we  will  never 
acquleece  to  tbe  bondage  of  any  people  and 
we  reassure  our  captive  brothers  that  we 
are  still  determined  to  work  for  everyone's 
freedom,  which  in  essence  means  our  freedom 
as  well. 

In  this  time  of  great  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  around  the  world,  I  believe  that  the 
basic  premises  and  convictions  that  have 
guided  American  foreign  policy  in  its  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  and  in  its  defense 
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against  communist  aggression  and  ei^Min- 
slonlsm  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  arc 
not  only  still  valid  but  are  still  accepted  by 
tbe  majority  of  the  American  people  and  by 
our  President.  That  premise  rests  on  nego- 
tiation and  diplomacy  undertaUcen  ftom  a 
position  of  stzength. 

Nowhere  can  any  mam  be  totally  tn»  until 
everywhere  men  are  free.  You  citizens  of  Pre* 
China  know  tbat  fact  only  too  well. 

Your  scholar,  Lin  Tu-tang,  has  pointed 
out  that:  "This  is  the  lesson  at  Chinese  his- 
tory. The  greatest  tyrants  always  have  the 
shortest  dynasties."  I  am  confident,  as  I 
know  you  are  confident,  that  the  basic  lov« 
of  the  Chinese  people  for  freedom,  peaoe, 
tolerance,  understanding  and  the  Ooldao 
Mean,  will  prevail. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  here  today  because 
I  uilnk  tbat  the  Republic  of  China  is  one 
of  tbe  most  important  and  inspiring  symbols 
at  freedom  and  progress  in  tbe  world  today. 
Just  as  the  Berlin  Wall  U  a  symbol  of  com- 
munism's fear  of  freedom,  tbe  R^>ubllc  of 
China  is  a  sjrmbol  of  man's  Indomitable  will 
and  desire  for  freedom. 

The  real  revolution  in  Asia  is  not  taking 
place  in  mainland  China  but  right  here  on 
Taiwan  in  tbe  Republic  of  China  where  you 
have  accomplished  a  cultural,  economic  and 
political  miracle  paralleling  tbe  American 
revolution  in  its  promise  of  human  freedom. 
What  greater  rebuke  to  communism  than  tbe 
startling  contrast  betwen  Taiwan  and  the 
mainland,  one  free  tbe  other  slave.  But  the 
survival  of  freedom  requires  more  than  Just 
determination.  It  requires  an  adequate  de- 
fense capability,  and  I  believe  It  Is  tbe  role 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  assure  the  ROC  the 
military  means  so  necessary  to  tbe  defense 
and  promotion  of  Chinese  freedom  as  it  Is 
also  our  role  to  help  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 

It  Is  indeed  tragic  and  a  blow  to  the  free 
world  tbat  the  Republic  of  China  w-is  de- 
prived of  representation  In  tbe  United  Na- 
tions, which  you  had  served  so  faithfully  and 
responsibly  since  its  inception.  It  would  add 
greatly  to  the  tragedy  If  the  act  were  con- 
sidered by  any  party  to  be  a  precedent  for 
future  action.  It  would  be  equally  harmful 
if  anyone  were  to  interpret  tbe  events  of  the 
past  few  years  as  indicating  a  slackening  of 
American  support  for  your  nation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  moat  slgntflcant  document  Is 
still  very  much  In  force:  the  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  ItCarcb  1956  whicb  commits  tbe 
United  States  to  tbe  defense  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Pescadores;  and  which  has 
been  reaffirmed  by  President  Nixon  In  hU 
foreign  policy  reports  to  Congress,  most  re- 
cently in  Aprtl  and  May  of  this  year  when 
he  stressed  our  nation's  policy  of  friendship 
for  tbe  15  and  a  half  million  people  of  your 
country.  Tbe  Formosa  Resolution,  passed 
Into  law  by  the  84th  Congress,  also  continues 
to  authorize  the  President  to  take  actions 
necessary  to  protect  the  RepubUc  of  China 
and  tbe  Pescadores  against  attack.  I  want 
to  assure  you  these  are  not  Just  words  but 
the  commitment  of  American  honor  by  our 
President,  tbe  U.S.  Congress  and,  more  im- 
portantly, tbe  American  people.  It  is  being 
reaffirmed  by  a  resolution  Introduced  In  the 
U.8.  Congress  last  week  of  whicb  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  co-sponsor  and  which  at  last 
notice,  is  being  supported  by  more  and  more 
of  tbe  ROC'S  many  friends  and  aUiss  in  tbe 
United  States  Congress. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  not  for  one 
moment  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  the 
Republic  of  China  has  always  been  among 
our  most  trustworthy  and  loyal  allies.  You 
have  never  betrayed  tbe  United  States  and 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  concluding 
a  separate  peace  during  World  War  n  despite 
the  many  opport\inities  and  we  in  Congress 
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beUeve  the  United  Statee  has  an  equal  com- 
mltouent  to  you  both  militarily  and  morally. 

I  believe  the  Amarlran  people  must  also 
understand  that  the  strategic  Importe  ice  of 
the  Republic  of  China  is  incalculable  to  tbe 
stablUty  of  the  Bast  Asian  and  Western 
Pacific  region — an  area  for  which  the  United 
States  has  made  great  sacrifice.  Sln:e  the 
daya  of  the  Korean  War,  tbe  Republic  of 
China  has  become  Increasingly  important  to 
U.S.  strategic  Interests  in  the  area.  Geo- 
gn4>hicaUy,  your  nation  acts  as  a  vital  link 
in  the  Western  defense  system  ringing  Com- 
munist China  from  Ji^>an  to  Thailand. 

L«t  me  turn  for  a  few  mmutes  to  South- 
east Asia.  We  in  America  do  not  look  on  the 
Pacific  as  an  alien  sea,  or  upon  Asia  as  a 
feared  or  alien  shore.  For  generations,  we 
tiave  traded  across  this  ocean,  and  now  tbe 
Jets  go  back  and  forth.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
we  are  a  Pacific  people,  as  we  are  also  an  At- 
lantic people.  We  are  not — nor  can  we  ever 
ba— Indlffarent  to  what  happens  here.  And 
least  o*  aU  can  we  turn  away  from  an  aggres- 
sion which  seeks  to  crush  free  and  independ- 
ent nations  and  toward  that  end,  would  eject 
the  protective  and  positive  American  influ- 
ence from  the  Western  Pacific.  While  it  is 
true  that  America  cannot  and  in  fact  should 
not  be  the  world's  policeman.  It  Is  tbe  es- 
sence of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  as  enunciated 
by  our  President  at  Guam  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  relevant  throughout  tbe  world 
in  our  leadership,  providing  military  and 
economic  asslstttnce  and  above  all  keeping 
strong  the  Integrity  of  our  commitments  and 
treaties  with  the  free  world  allies.  And,  in 
so  doing,  we  help  defend  our  own  nation.  This 
to  my  way  of  thinking  is  the  essence  of  our 
role  here  in  Asia,  to  provide  assistance  and 
support  to  tbe  non-conununlst  countries  of 
Asia. 

I  was  privUeged  to  be  at  tbe  White  House 
reception  when  President  NUon  stated  the 
essence  of  our  mission  in  Southeast  Asia  so 
well.  He  said,  "If  any  coimtry,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  major  power,  invades  another  covm- 
try  and  conquers  it  and  imposes  a  commu- 
nist government  upon  that  country,  and  it 
succeeds,  then  tbat  kmd  of  action  will  be 
tried  agam,  or  at  least  encouraged.  So  if  the 
communist  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
North  Vietnam,  supported  by  major  powers, 
were  to  succeed  without  our  acting,  it  would 
not  only  mean  that  17  million  South  Viet- 
namese would  come  tmder  Communist  tyr- 
anny with  ail  tbe  bloodbath  that  would  In- 
evitably follow,  but  it  would  mean  In  tbe 
Mideast,  In  Europe  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  this  same  thing  would  be  encouraged." 

"But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  that,"  the 
President  said,  "If  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbat 
kind  of  invasion  of  one  country  by  another 
country,  supported  by  a  major  communist 
power,  if  it  fails,  if  it  Is  stopped,  if  it  is  dis- 
couraged, then  the  chance  of  Its  bemg  tried 
again  m  AsU  and  In  the  Mideast,  in  Europe, 
or  in  Latin  America,  is  reduced."  One  need 
only  visit  Asia  to  realize  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  There  are  perhaps  better  roads  we 
might  have  chosen  to  an  honorable  peace,  but 
this  does  not  mean  we  should  n^w  give  in 
or  give  up  to  Le  Due  Tho  in  current  negotia- 
tions for  tbe  implementation  of  tbe  Paris 
Agreement.  On  tbe  contrary,  America  must 
not  give  in.  If  the  commxmists  are  sincere 
in  seeking  peaoe,  they  should  be  willing  to 
abide  by  the  Paris  Agreement  as  well  as  the 
Geneva  Acoords  of  1964  and  1962.  Those 
agreements  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  concurred  certified  the  right  of 
South  Vietnam  along  with  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia to  make  its  own  way  wlthm  a  frame- 
work of  neutrality. 

If  the  communists  are  now  willing  to  re- 
tiun  to  that  legal  basis  we  could  say  fine  and 
move   on   to  the  toon  creative   work  that 


awaiU  us  all  in  tbe  vast  Pacific  Basin;  trade, 
education,  tbe  growing  of  food,  stamping  out 
of  disease,  funding  of  mdustry,  and  commu- 
nications. But  if  the  enemy  is  bent  on  exploit- 
ing the  treaty  in  order  to  leave  tbe  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  vulnerable  to  continuing  ag- 
gression, then  let  us  without  delay  force  them 
into  the  open  so  tbat  no  one  wUl  be  in  doubt 
what  Is  at  stake  and  wbo  is  at  fault. 

Nona  of  us  wlU  take  second  place  to  any 
other  In  wUlingness  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  achieve  peace.  But  it  is  precisely 
because  we  do  want  peace  that  we  plead  for 
a  review  of  history. 

We  must  never  forget  the  two  lessons  men 
everywhere  and  In  every  time  have  had  to 
learn:  that  the  price  of  freedom  is  dear 
but  not  nearly  so  cosUy  as  tbe  loss  of  free- 
dcMn — and  that  tbe  advance  and  continua- 
tion of  clvUiaation  depends  on  those  values 
for  which  men  have  always  been  willing  to 
die.  Nattonal  defense  Is  not  a  threat  to  peace; 
it  Is  the  guarantee  of  peace  with  freedom; 
and  as  oostly  as  arms  for  defense  may  be. 
there  ts  one  thing  far  wane  than  an  arms 
race  and  tbat  Is  arms  Inferiority. 

Page  after  page  of  history  has  been  blood- 
led  by  the  reckless  adventures  of  power- 
hungry  monarchs  and  dictators  who  mistook 
man's  love  of  peace  for  weakness. 

The  dust-bta  of  history  Is  Utterad  with  th« 
remains  of  those  countries  which  relied  only 
on  diplomacy  to  secure  their  freedom.  We 
must  never  forget — in  the  final  analysis— 
that  the  only  road  to  tbe  peaoe  w»  aU  want 
and  to  a  realistic  opportunity  for  people 
to  determine  their  own  destinies  is  to  ne- 
gotiate from  strength,  and  not  weakness. 

How  many  nations  have  backed  down  the 
road  of  good  intentions  to  end  up  against  a 
waU  of  no  retreat  with  the  only  choice  to 
fight  or  surrender?  We  do  not  repudiate 
man's  dream  of  peace.  We  must  not.  It  Is  a 
good  dream  and  one  we  share  with  aU  men. 
for  that  dream  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  But 
how  to  preserve  freedom  and  win  the  peaoe 
rie«<lBo\xx  cfxistant  attention  and  study. 

Wyfcan  go  back  a  few  years  and  recall  a 
tlmerof  crisis  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 
The/mataland  Chinese  were  threatening  to 
invade  the  offshore  Islands  and  Formosa  Tbe 
world  tensed  and  we  heard  tbe  familiar  ter- 
ror talk  that  any  action  of  any  kind  would 
bring  on  World  War  HI.  And  then  another 
voice  was  heard  speaking.  Dwlght  David 
msenhower  said:  "Theyll  have  to  crawl  over 
the  Seventh  Fleet  to  do  it." 

The  mvaslon  of  Formosa  did  not  ».^kff 
place;  no  young  men  died;  and  World  War 
in  did  not  foUow. 

By  contrast  in  1963.  after  the  Oenara 
Agreement  for  the  neutralization  of  t.^^^  ^^m 
a  failure,  we  listened  to  those  who  said  tbat 
Laoe  would  be  the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong 
tune  to  make  our  stand  known.  So  we  backed 
down  from  the  1963  Geneva  Agreement  m 
Laos  In  order  to  "buy  peace  In  our  time  "  But 
instead,  we  helped  buy  war  in  Vietnam 

From  Southeast  AsU  to  Formosa,  to  the 
MWdle  East.  credlblUty  Is  the  flnt  line  of 
defense  against  potential  aggression.  If  no 
one  beUeves  In  our  word  or  m  our  agree- 
ments, we  will  have  iisbered  In  an  era  not  at 
negotiations  but  of  trepidation  and  self- 
doubt  not  worthy  of  a  world  leader  and  dan- 
gerous to  tbe  free  world. 

Let  me  make  my  own  position  clear.  I  be- 
Ueve that  the  United  SUtes  has  work  to 
do  and  a  place  to  flU  in  the  Pacific,  and  that 
we  must  remain  steadfast  imtU  the  security 
of  our  aulas  has  bean  assured  In  freedom  and 
Indapeulanoe. 

And  I  totaUy  reject  the  Idea  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  can  be  used  as  a  bargaining 
counter  tn  any  negotiations  between  major 
powers.  Tbe  status  of  your  Nation  Is  not 
negotiable  because  your  freedom  is  not 
negotiable. 
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Tou  should  know  th«t  leas<  than  two 
xnonths  ago,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  d 
Repnaentatlvea  in  Washington,  D.C..  I  was 
pleased  to  be  one  of  more  than  SO  tTJB.  Con- 
greaamen  who  participated  In  an  extended 
>^i»i^i—inin  of  US-Slno  policy.  The  partici- 
pants In  that  discussion  were  men  and 
women  of  both  poUtlcal  parties  and  aU  philo- 
sophical persuasions.  The  thrust  of  their  re- 
marks was  that  the  United  States  should  and 
must  stand  fast  by  tto  old  ally  and  good 
friend,  the  Republic  of  China,  for  If  Amer- 
ica's commitment  Is  not  valid  here  on  Taiwan 
or  In  Southeast  Asia,  how  can  It  be  valid  In 
the  Middle  East,  In  Europe,  or  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

Free  China  is  unquestionably  a  great  sym- 
bol of  freedtwa  to  the  still  enslaved  people 
In  mainland  China.  Thousands  of  young 
Chinese  risking  their  Uvea  to  seek  freedom  In 
Hong  Kong  are  lndlq;>utable  proof  of  the  lova 
Of  liberty  in  the  hearts  of  the  ChUiMe  people. 
The  number  in  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  is  twice  that  of  the  same  period  In  1972. 
And  last  year,  refugees  potired  out  of  main- 
land China  at  the  fastest  rate  since  the  Oreat 
Bxodiis  in  1962.  The  Republic  of  China  is  also 
a  symbol  to  the  20  million  Chinese  who  live 
in  other  Asian  countries — Chinese  who  still 
pledge  allegiance  to  Free,  not  Communist 
China.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  US  determina- 
tion to  keep  its  commitments  to  old  fMends 
and  allies  and  the  world.  Other  nations  will 
weigh  their  own  future  with  the  US  by  ob- 
servmg  US  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China. 

I  for  one  wUl  do  all  that  I  can  to  keep 
the  US  and  the  Republic  of  China  what  they 
have  been  and  should  continue  to  be — 
friends.  aUlea,  and  partners  m  freedom. 

I  am  steadfast  in  my  determination  that 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
the  Republic  of  China  wiU  be  preserved. 

These  are  not  happy  tlmea  for  thoae  of 
us  who  enjoy  freedom  because  so  many  of 
our  brothers  are  not  tree.  It  Is  easy  sometUnas 
to  grow  discouraged  when  you  consider  just 
how  many  remain  behind  the  Bamtx>o  and 
Iron  Curtains — more  than  one  blllicxi  men. 
women,  and  children.  Tet,  we  dare  not  grow 
discouraged.  So  much,  so  many,  dq>end  upon 
us.  We,  you  and  I,  have  a  solemn  reapHanat- 
bllity  In  all  that  we  say  and  do  to  the  cap- 
tive peoples. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  h<dd  rallies  Ilka 
this  one  to  demonstrate  to  captive  and  captor 
alike  that  we  have  not  forgotten  thoae  who 
are  enslaved  and  that  we  will  not  rest  until 
they  are  slaves  no  more. 

We  can  put  pressure  through  public  at- 
tentlcKi  on  the  captors  to  grant  basic  human 
freedoms  to  their  captives.  Public  pressure 
can  and  does  work.  It  has  resulted  In  free- 
dom for  thousands  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  such 
as  Soviet  Jews.  But  much  more  must  be  done. 
Trade  and  credit  concessions,  and  diplomatic 
negotiations  can  be  used  to  encourage  the 
freedom  movement.  We  can  continue  to  In- 
sist on  the  truth  by  telling  about  the  plight 
of  captive  peoples.  We  can  talk  about  the 
thousands  of  courageous  Chinese  who  have 
risked  their  lives  to  leave  Maoism  for  a  free 
futiire  In  Hong  Kong  or  on  Taiwan  but  most 
of  all  we  mtist  keep  in  sight  our  goal  of 
freedom  for  all.  We  must  encourage  and  sup- 
port captive  peoples.  We  must  keep  the  faith 
and  promote  the  q>lrit  of  liberty  that  bums 
m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  every- 
where. For  after  aU,  it  is  this  spirit  that 
provldea  our  greatest  hope.  It  Is  a  spirit  that 
will  never  die  as  long  as  there  are  freedom 
loving  people  suoh  as  are  gathered  here  in 
this  hall,  such  as  Dr.  Ku  and  the  World 
An tl -Communist  League  and  the  Asian  Peo- 
ple Anti-Communist  League  whom  I  salute 
and  commend.  This  spirit  unites  people 
everywhere  and  it  Is  the  spirit  of  one  yotmg 
prisoner  who  told  me  what  It  meant  to  him 


who  was  a  c^tive  of  the  Communists  for 
seven  years.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  one 
thing  that  helped  him  the  most  to  prevail. 
He  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Congressman,  if  you 
lose  yo»ir  money  you  have  lost  nothing;  if 
you  lose  your  health  you  have  lost  some- 
thing; but  if  you  lose  your  spirit,  you  have 
lost  everythmg."  Let  us  reserve  never  to  loee 
that  ^>lrit,  as  it  is  truly  the  hope  of  the 
world.  Thank  you. 


PRESSURE  ON  NELSEN  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the 
Rxcoao  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Duane  Roloff,  chairman 
of  the  Martin  County  Republican  C(Hn- 
mlttee  In  my  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Minnesota. 

The  letter  tends  to  speak  for  Itself. 
However,  the  reason  I  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Monljers  of  the  House  at 
this  time  is  that  I  assume  that  each  of 
you  may  have  Individuals  receiving  calls 
back  in  your  districts  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Roloff  received.  I  only  hope 
that  the  calls  you  receive  in  your  district 
regarding  this  matter  do  not  distort  the 
facts,  as  It  appears  they  were  distorted 
In  the  conversation  between  the  indi- 
vidual who  called  him  from  Washington 
and  Mr.  Roloff. 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  ever  ques- 
tioned the  motives  of  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  has  siipported  one  particular 
type  of  bill  over  another  in  the  Congress. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  that  a 
representative  of  a  coalition  of  "activist 
groups,"  as  Mr.  Roloff  referred  to  them, 
is  questioning  my  motives  in  urging  that 
the  Nelsen  Commission  recommendations 
be  separated  from  a  bill  recently  reported 
out  of  the  House  District  Committee.  I 
urged  that  action  in  subcommittee  and 
In  the  full  committee  as  the  wisest  path. 
At  no  time  have  I  said  or  intimated  tliat 
I  wanted  these  separated  because  I  want 
the  game  played  my  way. 

I  am  vitally  Interested  In  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the 
Record  in  this  Congress  and  earlier  Con- 
gresses will  clearly  indicate.  But  I  am  for 
good  government,  and  as  I  Indicated  to 
Mr.  Roloff  and  to  others  publicly,  I  do 
not  want  the  work  of  the  Nelsen  Com- 
mission to  go  down  the  drain  with  some- 
thing I  feel  Jeopardizes  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  many  recommendations  we 
have  made  for  economy,  efficiency,  and 
improved  services  In  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

Obviously  Mr.  Roloff  felt  that  pres- 
sure w£is  being  applied  to  him  by  the 
Individual  who  spoke  .to  him.  This 
prompted  him  to  correspond  with  him, 
and  he  has  consented  to  the  insertion 
of  his  letter  in  the  CoifCRSssioRAi.  Rxc- 
ORD.  Certainly  If  the  contact  with  Mr. 
Roloff  is  indicative  of  the  other  calls  that 
have  been  made  to  my  district,  many  of 
you  may  expect  much  the  same  treat- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  summer 
recess  which  is  ahead  of  us. 

Let  us  debate  the  merits  and  vote  the 
issues  on  the  floor  when  this  matter 


comes  up  after  the  recess  and,  as  Mr. 
Roloff  suggests,   "not  give   too   much 
credibility  to  the  pressure  being  applied" 
by  the  activist  groups. 
Mabtot  Couirrr  BsFUBucait  Comcrrm, 

JfinTiesofa,  Minn.,  July  28. 1973. 
Baprsaentatlve  AivcHxa  Nklsbn. 
WoMhington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Amcbik:  I  received  a  telephone  caU 
Tburs.  evening  at  approximately  10  PM.  from 
a  Julie  Kalnaberda  from  Washington,  D.C. 
She  indicated  she  wcn-ks  for  the  TWCA 
League  and  Is  participating  in  a  coalition  of 
"activist  groups"  working  for  the  District  at 
Oolumbla  self  government.  She  indicated 
that  her  group  was  making  a  number  of  calls 
to  various  groups  within  your  congressional 
district  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  you  to  support  the  current  omnl- 
bos  bm  bemg  presented  on  D.C. 

I  did  queation  her  at  some  length  about  the 
various  proposals  and  the  only  conclusion  I 
could  oome  to  would  be  that  If  you  are 
"dragging  your  feet"  on  this  as  she  indicated. 
It  Is  because  they  appear  to  be  wanting  too 
much  too  soon  and  some  of  the  items  in  the 
omnibus  bill  are  dangerous. 

This  morning  I  received  an  Air  Mall  Special 
DaUvery  letter  with  many  photo  copied  ar- 
ticles, editorials.  Summary  of  HJt.  9066.  The 
thing  that  bothers  me  atx>ut  it  is  the  fact 
that  they  liave  some  fancy  stationary,  they 
have  preaddreaaed  mailing  labela.  the  postage 
cost  sac,  the  telepbooe  oaU  was  rather 
lengthy,  the  gal  that  called  was  very  persua- 
sive in  IMT  arguments,  and  this  in  itself 
raises  a  red  flag  with  me,  but  there  is  an 
additional  point  that  I  would  like  to  mak* 
onH. 

In  a  number  of  Instance*  she  referred  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  past  you  had  helped  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  and  they 
were  greatf ul  for  It  but  you  seem  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  things  as  they  are  currently.  She 
made  raferancea  to  the  fact  that  this  year 
Congress  had  to  paaa  a  law  to  make  It  legal 
for  kite  flying  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  as 
they  were  originally  passed  were  very  out 
dated,  and  that  your  reluctimoe  at  this  time 
to  foUow  along  with  aU  the  changes  seem  to 
indicate  that  Just  because  you  weren't  get- 
ting your  way  with  the  Uttle  Hoover  Com- 
mission Report  you  were  going  to  say  if  the 
game  can't  be  played  my  way.  I  won't  play  at 
aU.  Her  Inference  was  that  you  were  out  of 
Step  with  the  times  and  that  we  should  then 
put  pressure  on  you  so  that  you  would  sup- 
port the  bUl. 

I  thanked  bar  for  her  time,  advised  her 
that  she  had  given  me  her  side  of  the  story 
and  I  would  correspond  with  you,  get  your 
view,  then  make  a  decision  that  seemed  logi- 
cal tome. 

I  have  to  make  an  assumption  at  this 
point,  and  it  Is  ss  stated  above  that  If  you  are 
m  fact,  "dragging  your  feet",  I  woiild  assume 
that  It  was  because  you  feel  that  it  goes  too 
far  considering  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  have  Its  peculiar  setup  where- 
by the  very  large  portion  of  the  otherwise 
taxable  base  of  the  City  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  thus  belong  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Country  and  thus  the  respon- 
slbUlty  for  taxation  should  then  also  rest 
with  all  of  the  people  of  the  Country  and  the 
only  way  this  can  be  done  is  ttirougb  the  end 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  taxation  being 
held  by  the  Representatives  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Country,  namely  Congress.  It 
would  seem  that  you  wlU  undoubtedly  receive 
much  pressure,  but  I  rather  doubt  that  this 
will  be  from  groups  that  are  normally  on 
"your  side  of  the  fence  anyway"  and  thus 
hope  that  you  do  not  give  too  much  credlbl*  ■ 
ity  to  the  pressure  being  applied. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ddami  BoLory, 

Chairman. 
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BURIAL  EXPENSE  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
VETERANS 

(Mr.  TEERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remariu 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  ^jeakcr.  I  have 
been  advised  by  a  number  ot  my  con- 
stituents that  the  present  $250  veterans' 
funeral  and  burial  expense  allowance  Is 
wholly  Inadequate  to  pay  the  cost  of  such 
services.  Perhaps  in  1958,  when  this 
amount  was  originally  approved,  it  was 
sufSolent  to  cover  burial  costs.  But  today, 
15  years  later,  it  certainly  is  not  suffi- 
cient. I  feel  that  the  original  congres- 
sional Intention — that  of  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  ensure  a  decent 
funeral  and  burial  of  those  who  have 
fought  for  their  coimtry  and  who  have 
had  a  service  connected  disability — 
should  be  supported  today  by  increasing 
the  amount  available  for  these  purposes. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  veterans  burial 
and  funeral  allowances  fnun  $250  to 
$750. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARMINE  BELLINO 
AND  APPIDAVrr  OF  OLIVER  W. 
ANOELONE 

(Mr.  ViaORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VIOORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  Rkcors  a  statemoit  by 
Mr.  Carmine  Bellino.  Chief  Investigator 
of  the  Watergate  Committee,  regarding 
Charges  recently  made  by  Mr.  Oeorge 
Bush  concerning  activities  br  Mr.  Bel- 
lino  during  the  Kennedy /Nixon  debates. 
Attached  also  is  an  affidavit  by  Mr.  Oliver 
W.  Angelone,  a  D.C.  private  investigator, 
refuting  the  afQdavlts  of  Joseph  Shimon 
and  John  Leon,  as  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
GKxssioKAL  RccoKo  ou  JuIy  24,  1973. 

STATKMZirr    BT    CABlCm    BSLXIWO 7/34/78 

I  have  read  the  charges  about  me  made  by 
George  Bush  and  the  affidavits  attached  to 
bis  statement.  The  charges  are  absolutely 
false.  I  categorically  and  unequivocally  deny 
that  I  have  ever  ordered,  requested,  directed 
or  participated  in  any  electronic  surveUlance 
whatsoever  In  connection  with  any  political 
campaign. 

By  attacking  me  on  the  basis  of  such  false 
and  malicious  Ilea,  Mr.  Bush  has  attempted  to 
distract  me  from  carrying  out  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  important  assignments 
of  my  life.  I  shall  continue  to  exert  all  my 
efforts  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  the  truth 
pertment  to  this  investigation. 

Statcickitt    bt    Olivkb    Wuxjam    Aifoactoifx 

Oliver  William  Angelone,  being  duly  sworn 
deposes  and  says : 

1.  I  make  this  affidavit  for  submission  to 
Senator  Sam  Brvin  and  Senator  Howard 
Baker,  Jr. 

3.  I  have  been  advised  that  affidavits  m- 
slnuate  that  I  may  have  participated  m  elec- 
tronic rurveUlanoe  during  the  1900  preal- 
dential  campaign.  The  insinuations  are 
entirely  false. 

3.  During  the  19ao  presidential  campaign, 
Mr.  Carmine  BeUmo  was  engaged  in  locat- 
ing the  source  of  anti-Catholic  literature. 
Mr.  Bellino  requested  that  I  assist  in  flnSlng 
out  whether  an  individual,  whose  name  I 
cannot  now  recall,  was  registered  at  any  of 
the  hotels  m  Waahlngton. 


I  may  have  requested  Mr.  Joseph  milmon 
to  assist  in  obtaining  some  information  from 
a  hotel.  I  may  also  have  told  Mr.  Shimon 
that  the  Information  was  requested  by  Mr. 
BelUno. 

I  know  I  did  not  request  Mr.  Shimon  to 
engage  in  any  activities  except  to  obtain  the 
information  as  requested. 

4.  I  was  never  requested  to  engage  m  any 
electrcmlo  or  physical  siirveUlanoe  of  any 
person  at  any  time  during  the  1960  presi- 
dential campaign,  and  I  did  not  engage  In 
such  aotivltiea. 

OuvKX  WnxiAic  Amcxlonx. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  July. 
1973.  Joiin  Drew. 


PRICE  CONTROLS  AND  COST  OP 
LTVINO  COUNCIL 

(Mr.  PARRI8  adced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  today 
is  our  final  day  of  legislative  activity  be- 
fore we  recess  for  4  we^cs  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  this  House  a  situation  which  In  my 
opinion  Is  placing  the  American  economy 
in  serious  Jeopardy. 

I  refer  to  the  administration's  on- 
agaln  off-agaln  price  controls  and  the 
fruitless  activities  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  Since  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil was  first  created  on  December  22. 
1971,  by  E:xecutlve  order  and  since  the 
President  exercised  the  authority  to  im- 
pose price  controls  on  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  economic  stability  of  this  Nation 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

Since  1971  the  cost  of  a  i>otmd  of  ham- 
burger has  Jumped  24  cents  per  pound, 
pork  chops  have  Increased  49  cents  per 
pound,  bacon  has  climbed  41  cents  per 
poimd  to  a  record  price.  1  dozen  large 
eggs  has  gone  up  30  cents  and  rents  have 
reached  record  levels.  In  short.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  burden  on  the  average 
American  is  becoming  increasingly  in- 
tolerable in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  even  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

Members  of  this  body  will,  I  am  sure, 
face  a  veritable  hornets  nest  of  consumer 
and  constituent  protest  during  their 
visits  to  their  districts  In  the  c<»nlng 
weeks.  Today,  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
hope  that  when  we  return  from  recess  In 
September  that  we  promptly  take  a  new 
hard  look  at  the  problems  which  now 
beset  the  American  public  because  of  the 
constant  tinkering  with  the  Nation's 
economy  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
The  phases  and  changes  in  the  price  con- 
trol laws  change  more  often  than  phases 
of  the  moon  and  each  time  create  chaos 
to  the  consumer  and  the  business  com- 
mimlty  as  well. 

Tills  Cost  of  Living  Council  costs  the 
taxpajrers  of  this  Nation  almost  $5  mil- 
lion annually  in  administrative  expenses, 
and  yet  because  of  the  Council  and  its 
long  hsts  of  announcements,  revisions, 
and  changes,  the  public  confidence  In  the 
economic  stabilization  program  has  de- 
creased to  where  it  is  questionable  as  to 
how  much  longer  the  general  public  will 
have  any  faith  at  all  In  Its  efforts  to  sta- 
bilize the  economy. 

Each  new  phase  of  the  price  controls 
program  has  seen   the  Cost  of  Living 


Council  spend  valuable  time  getting  re- 
organized. Meanwhile  the  new  program 
has  each  time  lost  momentum  and  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  man  on  the  street 
has  taken  another  Jump  forward.  Seeing 
no  success  in  its  efforts  at  holding  the 
line  an  prices,  the  Council  has  tinned  its 
costly  machinery  to  extensive  record- 
keeping. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  Juggle  the  American 
economy  like  so  many  oranges  in  a 
basket,  we  do  not  need  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  annually  so  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  can  keep  records  of  the  feat. 

I  believe  the  Council  is  doing  more 
harm  than  good  and  I  believe  at  this 
point  the  American  housewife,  who  this 
week  is  learning  that  she  can  no  longer 
afford  to  buy  beef  in  the  supermarket, 
agrees  with  me.  I  urge  the  President  to 
abolish  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
give  serious  consideration  to  abolishing 
the  entire  program  of  price  controls  and 
return  this  Nation  to  a  free  economy.  If 
however,  the  decision  Is  that  this  Nation 
must  continue  In  this  economic  strait- 
Jacket.  I  believe  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  an  agency  which  has  wide- 
spread respect  among  the  citiaenry. 
could  handle  the  necessary  recordkeep- 
ing with  Its  present  administrative  staff. 

By  turning  the  current  activities  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  over  to  the  IRS. 
we  would  at  least  be  prmnoting  more  effi- 
ciency In  Oovemment  since  the  duties 
and  the  respmslblllties  will  rest  with 
the  organization  which  is  already  pro- 
viding most  of  the  personnel  for  the  cur- 
rent economic  prog|tuns. 


PENSION  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Senator  Philip  Hart  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  I  believe  would  bring  tremen- 
dous progress  in  reforming  our  private 
pension  system.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
introducing  a  similar  bill  today  although 
I  vrtioleheartedly  support  the  pension 
reform  legislation  which  has  previously 
been  Introduced  by  Congressman  Diht. 

The  legislation  now  being  discussed  by 
the  House  has  been  extremely  important 
in  focusing  attention  on  abuses  in  the 
pension  system.  Proposed  reforms  would 
remedy  the  dangers  a  long-service  em- 
ployee has  of  losing  his  earned  pension. 
Olant  strides  in  the  areas  of  vesting, 
funding  and  insurance  are  being  made  by 
these  reforms. 

But  reforms  must  go  further,  they  must 
deal  with  the  basic  structure  of  the  pen- 
sion system.  The  basic  assiimption  In  the 
pension  system  is  that  jarge  numbers  of 
persons  must  lose  in  order  to  have  a  few 
benefit.  True  reform  would  abolish  this 
assumption. 

The  real  shortcoming  of  provisions 
presently  being  considered  is  that  the 
benefits  wiU  not  be  extended  to  most 
workers.  First,  they  will  not  benefit  50 
percent  of  our  workers,  those  that  are  not 
covered  by  a  pension  plan.  Second,  of 
the  workers  presently  covered  by  pen- 
sion  plans,   proposed   reform   will   not 
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benent  tbe  worker  who  changes  jobs  fre- 
quently in  our  mobile  society.  In  most 
plans  a  worker  who  changes  Jobs  only 
oooe  every  5  years  will  not  receive  any 
benefits  from  these  reforms. 

Finally,  the  surviving  spouse  or  de- 
pendents of  pension  program  partici- 
pants will  receive  no  benefit.  Since  the 
Federal  Government  provides  a  tax  sub^ 
sidy  to  the  private  pension  system  to  the 
tune  of  $8  billion  annually,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  reforms  encompass  the  broad- 
est possible  base  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  do 
that. 

This  bill  would  completely  restructure 
the  private  pension  system.  It  would 
create  a  limited  number  of  private,  com- 
petitive, insured  institutions  regulated 
by  the  Securities  and  E^xchange  Com- 
mission. These  institutions  would  vie  for 
contributions  made  by  employers  for 
their  employees  or  by  employees  and  self- 
onployed  persons  for  themselves  and 
their  dependent  spouses.  An  employee 
need  not  be  covered  by  a  pension  plan 
to  make  contributions  to  these  institu- 
tions. Employees  can  evaluate  each  in- 
stitution and  choose  where  their  contri- 
butions will  be  invested.  These  contribu- 
tions will  be  tax  deductible.  The  em- 
ployee chooses  when  to  retire,  he  then 
begins  receiving  a  lifetime  annuity  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  total  amount 
in  his  account  and  his  actuarially  deter- 
mined life  expectancy.  If  the  pension  par- 
ticipant dies  the  surviving  spouse  would 
continue  to  receive  benefits. 

An  added  advantage  of  this  new  struc- 
tiu-e  is  that  the  institutions  would  bear 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  retirement 
funds.  Many  small  firms  previously  have 
been  hampered  In  starting  pension  plans 
because  the  administrative  costs  were 
prohibitive.  This  obstacle  for  small  firms 
would  be  removed  under  this  new  system. 

Now  that  we  have  begun  pension  re- 
form, we  should  not  leave  it  at  the  first 
stage  but  carry  through  with  our  efForts 
to  extend  reform  to  cover  all  workers. 


INCREASINO  NUMBERS  OP  POLICE 
KILLED  IN  ACTION  COMMENSU- 
RATE WITH  RISINQ  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogah)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alarm- 
ing and  steady  escalation  in  the  crime 
rate  in  America  over  the  past  17  years, 
of  which  the  increasing  nimiber  of  police- 
men killed  in  the  line  of  duty  is  Just  one 
aspect,  has  aroused  the  deep  concern  of 
all  responsible  citizens.  For  the  past  17 
years  the  Nation's  crime  totals  have  been 
rising  yearly,  with  annual  increases  rang- 
ing from  1  percent  in  1959  to  a  staggering 
17  percent  in  1968.  Just  this  year  we  have 
seen  the  beginning  of  the  reversal  of  this 
appalling  trend.  On  March  28.  President 
Nixon  announced  that  the  crime  totals 
for  1972  showed  a  decline  of  3  percent. 
The  credit  for  this  encouraging  develop- 
ment goes  to  the  dedicated  members  of 
o\ir  law  enforcement  profession.  The  de- 
cline is  directly  attributable  to  the  ef- 
forts of  law  enforcem«nt. 


We  must  realize  what  a  demanding 
task  our  policemen  are  performing  and 
we  should  commend  them  accordingly. 
More  than  our  commendations,  however, 
they  need  our  concerned  and  continuing 
support.  The  fight  against  crime  is  the 
responsibility  not  only  of  the  beleaguered 
policeman,  but  of  all  members  of  society. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice 
made  the  following  statement  in  its  1967 
Task  Force  Report  on  the  Police: 

Tbe  fact  Is,  of  course,  tbat  even  under  tbe 
most  favorable  clnmmstances  the  ability  of 
the  police  to  act  against  crime  Lb  limited.  Tbe 
police  did  not  create  and  cannot  resolve  the 
social  conditions  that  stimulate  crlm*.  They 
did  not  start  and  cannot  st^  tbe  conclusive 
social  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Amer- 
ica. They  do  not  enact  the  laws  that  they  are 
required  to  enforce,  nor  do  they  dispose  of 
tbe  criminals  they  arrest.  The  police  are  only 
one  part  of  the  criminal  Justice  system;  tbe 
criminal  Justice  system  is  only  one  part  of 
tbe  government;  and  the  government  is  only 
one  part  of  society. 

If  we  hope  to  make  further  progress  in 
the  fight  against  crime,  we  must  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  laws  our  police  en- 
force: we  must  coordinate  all  elements 
of  our  criminal  justice  sjrstem.  and  we 
must  band  together  £is  a  society  in  sup- 
porting and  cooperating  with  our  police 
forces  in  this  most  urgent  endeavor.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  efforts 
are  already  underway  to  further  these 
three  objectives.  I  am  pleased,  too,  that 
I  am  serving  on  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Commltt^  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  reforming  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code. 

The  argument  which  claims  that  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  often  conflicts 
with  the  alleged  right  of  the  criminal 
to  sympathetic  treatment  and  a  second 
chance  ignores  the  far  more  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  the  law-abiding  ciUzen. 
Even  those  citizens  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  not  to  become  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  crime  have  paid  dearly 
for  society's  leniency  toward  crime.  They 
have  paid  in  the  form  of  fear,  anxiety, 
and  forfeited  freedom,  as  well  as  in 
higher  courts  and  higher  taxes.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  safety, 
order,  and  security.  If  we  do  not  want 
our  society  and  our  American  way  of 
life  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  crimi- 
nals, we  must  take  a  resolute,  unequivo- 
cal stand  against  crime. 

Essential  to  a  firm  posture  against 
crime  tse  a  well-defined,  enforceable 
system  of  laws  and  an  unambiguous, 
well-publicized  set  of  penalties  for  un- 
lawful behavior.  The  Criminal  Code  Re- 
form Act  would  accomplish  a  compre- 
hensive, systematic  revision  of  Federal 
criminal  laws.  The  bill  has  two  main 
facets,  the  redefinititxi  of  Federal  crimes 
and  the  establishment  of  clear  criteria 
for  sentencing.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  Important  legl^ation  and 
I  am  also  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
special  subccMxunitee  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  legislation. 

A  few  examples  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  kind  of  changes  we  propose  to 
make.  First,  Federal  Jurisdiction  would 
be  expanded  to  cover  a  few  areas  of  oam.- 


pelling  Federal  interest  not  adequately 
covered  under  present  law.  These  exten- 
sions of  Federal  Jiuisdiction  will  serve 
to  complement  State  jurisdiction  and 
thus  increase  the  eCTectiveness  of  State 
Judicial  systems,  while  preserving  their 
integrity.  One  extension  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction, for  instance,  would  make  it  a 
crime  to  travel  in  Interstate  commerce 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  a  wit- 
ness in  a  State  court  proceeding,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  such  a 
witness.  In  such  cases  intimidation, 
which  might  even  take  the  form  of  ex- 
treme violence,  is  not  covered  under 
present  Federal  law.  This  change  win  fa- 
cilitate the  successful  completion  of 
State  criminal  proceedmgs. 

In  addition  to  these  extensions  of  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction,  the  reform  act  would 
redefine  Federal  crimes,  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  different  classes  of  offenses  where 
the  multiplicity  of  categories  breeds  con- 
fusion rather  than  clarity,  and  codify 
general  defenses  Available  to  the  de- 
fendants. Tills  is  all  in  the  interest  of 
eliminating  ambigiiity  and  furthering 
imiform  interpretation  of  the  laws.  The 
clarification  of  the  Insanity  defense  is 
one  of  the  most  needed  of  the  new  defini- 
tions. The  present  proposal  would  make 
the  insanity  defense  applicable  only  if 
the  defendant,  "as  a  result  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  lacked  the  state  of  mind 
required  as  an  element  of  the  offense 
charged."  The  mere  presence  of  mental 
disease  or  defect  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
defense. 

The  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  would 
also  provide  more  definite  criteria  for 
sentencing.  These  criteria  would  pre- 
vent im Justified  disparity  in  sentencing 
for  similar  offenses  and  protect  the  sus- 
pect from  the  personal  whim  of  a  hostile 
Judge.  Since  our  new  attitude  toward 
crime  puts  priority  on  the  protection  of 
the  innocent,  law-abiding  citizen,  rather 
than  the  coddling  of  the  hardened  crim- 
inal, the  new  proposals  set  mandatory 
nilnimum  prison  terms  for  those  offend- 
ers whose  continued  presence  in  society 
would  entail  inordinate  danger  to  peace- 
ful citizens.  Mandatory  minimum  prison 
terms  will  be  prescribed  for  traffickers 
in  hard  narcotics,  persons  using  danger- 
ous weapons  In  the  execution  of  a  crime, 
and  persons  convicted  as  leaders  of 
organized  crime. 

Clarification  of  the  criteria  determin- 
ing sentencing  does  more  than  facilitate 
a  uniform  meting  out  of  punishment; 
it  is  essential  if  our  S3rstem  of  penalties 
is  to  have  its  full  deterrent  value.  More 
important  than  crime  detection  is  crime 
prevention.  One  of  the  prime  f  SMstors  pre- 
venting a  criminal  from  committing  a 
crime  is  contemplation  of  the  punish- 
ment he  will  face  if  he  is  caue^t.  The 
establishment  of  fixed  criteria  for  sen- 
tencing will  remove  from  the  mind  of 
the  potential  criminal  the  hope  that  he 
might  get  off  because  of  the  discretionary 
;  authority  of  the  Judge. 

To  aclileve  the  maximum  deterrent  to 
crime,  we  must  not  deny  ourselves  the 
use  of  our  greatest  weapon — the  death 
penalty.  I  strongly  support  the  proposal 
to  reinstate  the  use  of  the  death  penalty. 
Present  prc^xisals  would  make  the  death 
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penalty  apply  where  it  is  now  in  the 
statutes  and  in  cases  of  war-related  trea- 
son, sabotage,  and  espionage.  It  would 
be  mandatory  imless  a  posttrial  hearing 
uncovers  certain  mitigating  factors. 

Another  important  step  toward  crime 
prevention  is  the  strengthening  of  laws 
against  the  disseminators  of  dangerous 
drugs.  The  rise  in  crime  during  the 
1960's  can,  in  part,  be  tied  to  the  grow- 
ing traffic  in  hard  narcotics  during  the 
same  period.  Drug  abuse  and  addicticn 
have  been  shown  to  be  a  direct  cause  of 
crime.  While  we  must  continue  to  expand 
our  treatment  and  rehabUiation  services 
to  help  the  addict  free  himself  from  the 
bonds  and  misery  of  addiction,  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  redouble  our  efforts  to 
clamp  down  on  the  pusher.  The  pusher, 
aside  from  his  own  crlminedity.  Instigates 
others  to  commit  crime.  He  plays  on  the 
naivete  of  our  young  people  and  draws 
them  into  a  life  of  misery  smd  crime. 
Such  individuals  are  a  danger  to  society 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  roam 
free.  In  the  interest  of  protecting  society 
and  of  removing  one  source  of  increased 
crime.  I  support  proposed  legislation  to 
increase  sentences  for  heroin  and  mor- 
phine offenses  and  to  deny  pretrial  re- 
lease to  those  charged  with  trafficking  in 
heroin  or  morphine. 

In  addition  to  a  strong,  cleso-,  enforce- 
able set  of  laws,  a  concerted  attack  on 
crime  requires  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. We  must  make  sure  that  all  ele- 
ments of  our  criminal  Justice  system 
operate  as  a  team,  and  we,  the  public, 
must  accept  our  duty  to  support  and  co- 
operate with  our  law  enforcement  officers. 
Proposals  to  expand  Federal  jurisdiction 
to  cover  loopholes  in  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion are  aimed  at  aiding  State  jurisdic- 
tions in  carrying  out  their  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings. In  this  way,  the  ability  of  the 
combined  Federal  and  State  criminal 
systems  jointly  to  foil  the  criminal  will 
be  enhanced.  The  President's  proposed 
law  oif  orcement  special  revenue  sharing 
will  meet  the  need  for  financial  coopera- 
tion, as  well,  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  crlmlncd  Justice  systems. 

At  the  State  and  local  levels,  too,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  pool  law  enforce- 
ment resources.  Some  localities  are  try- 
ing to  make  the  resources  of  metropolitan 
police  forces  available  to  rural  Jurtsdlc- 
tlons,  wliich,  statistics  show,  have  been 
least  able  to  cope  with  the  rising  crime 
rate.  While  crime  in  the  natl<Hi  as  a 
irtiole  dropped  3  percent  in  1973,  in  the 
suburbs  and  rural  areas  it  continued  to 
rise  by  more  than  2  i>ercent.  Sharing  of 
law  enforcement  ct^tUsilities  by  metro- 
politan and  rural  Jiulsdlctlons  will  help 
to  alleviate  this  situation.  In  addition, 
many  State  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
providing  crime  laboratory  facilities  and 
information  systems  for  the  use  of  local 
agencies.  In  this  way,  localities  can  have 
the  benefit  of  facilities  they  could  not 
themselves  afford,  and  crime  information 
gathered  throughout  the  State  can  be 
stored  in  one  central  location,  making 
coordination  of  our  local  tigencies  much 
more  feasible  than  It  has  been  In  the 
past. 

Not  only  must  law  enforcement  pro- 
cedures on  various  levels  be  coordinated. 
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but  also  the  law  enforconent  process 
DMist  be  better  Integrated  into  the  total 
criminal  justice  systemi,  if  we  are  to  in- 
sure maximum  effectiveness  in  fighting 
crime.  One  priority  in  this  area  is  reduc- 
ing the  time  between  arrest  and  trial.  We 
must  provide  speedier  and  more  rational 
trial  procedures  in  Federal  criminal 
cases. 

We  must  sdso  actively  seek  to  improve 
the  relationship  between  the  police  and 
the  average  citizen.  The  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  wants  a  safe,  peaceful  place 
in  which  to  live  and  raise  his  family,  a 
place  free  from  the  constant  danger  of 
personal  injury  or  property  loss,  a  place 
where  his  children  can  enjoy  their  youth- 
ful pastimes  without  being  exposed  to 
the  wUes  of  the  drug  pusher  and  the 
hardened  criminal.  Over  the  past  15 
years  or  so,  some  citizens  have  lost  their 
faith  in  the  ability  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  make  America  a  safe 
place  to  live.  It  is  the  mistaken  poUcy  of 
leniency  toward  crime  which  Is  at  the 
root  of  this  loss  of  confidence.  The  un- 
nerving rises  in  crime  which  this  policy 
fostered,  together  with  the  underhanded 
efforts  of  a  few  hostile  people  to  discredit 
the  integrity  of  the  police  and  undermine 
their  authority,  have  left  the  average 
citizen  discouraged  and  bewildered.  We 
must  renew  our  confidence  in  our  pwlice 
forces  and  actively  cooperate  with  them 
in  the  effort  to  eradicate  crime.  Any  sign 
of  citizen  apathy  or  faltering  of  support 
for  the  police  makes  the  criminal  bold 
and  limits  the  authority  the  police  com- 
mand in  the  eyes  of  the  criminal. 

Because  of  the  crucial  importance  of 
police-community  relations,  they  have 
become  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  law  enforcement  experts. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement eind  Administration  of  Justice 
made  the  following  statement  In  1967: 

Police-community  relationships  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  tbe  character  of  life  in  our 
cities,  and  on  the  community's  ability  to 
maintain  stability  and  to  solve  its  problems. 
At  the  same  time,  tbe  police  department's 
capacity  to  deal  with  crime  de]>ends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  its  relationship  with  the 
citizenry.  Indeed,  no  lasting  Improvement  In 
law  enforcement  Is  Ukely  In  this  country  un- 
less police-community  relations  are  substan- 
tially improved. 

Suggested  approaches  to  the  problem 
center  around  training  the  police  in  hu- 
man relations,  informing  the  public,  in- 
cluding yoimgsters,  about  the  role  of  the 
police,  providing  forums  for  communica- 
tion between  the  police  and  the  commu- 
nity, and  enabling  the  police  to  respond 
more  quickly  and  more  relevantly  to 
citizen  problems  and  complaints. 

The  police  forces  here  in  Prince 
Oeorge's  County  are  well  on  the  way  to 
implementing  these  suggestions.  Train- 
ees imdergo  extensive  training  in  human 
relations.  This  training  Includes  sessions 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  in  which 
recruits  test  their  tact  and  presence  of 
mind  in  simulated  pantomime  situa- 
tions.  To   Eu;quaint   young  i}eople   with 

the  role  of  the  police,  the  department's 
community  relations  division  presents 
safety  talks  with  films  to  children  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  six  and  runs 


day-long  classroom  "rap"  sessions  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
These  school  programs  have  won  the 
commendation  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Criminal  Justice.  The  depart- 
ment also  conducts  classes  in  traffic  law, 
juvenile  law,  and  home  safety  at  the 
community  school,  an  adult  summer 
school  in  the  Landover  area.  "The  coimty 
ride-along  program  gives  both  young 
people  and  adults  an  opportimity  to  ob- 
serve at  first-hand  how  a  policeman  goes 
pbout  his  job.  Through  this  program,  any 
citizen  who  is  a  sophomore  In  high  school 
or  older  may  ride  along  with  a  patrol- 
man on  a  regular  tour  of  duty.  TO  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  constructive  inter- 
change between  citizens  and  police,  beat 
officers  meet  once  every  twb  weeks  with 
neighborhood  groups  to  discuss  local 
concerns.  "Operation  Identification,"  run 
at  the  local  rather  than  the  coimty  level, 
allows  citizens  to  participate  directly  In 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  police  by 
labeling  valuables  with  identification 
numbers.  Police-community  cooperation 
is  also  the  key  to  a  special  crisis  Inter- 
vention program  which  provides  for  joint 
investigation  of  potentially  explosive 
situations  by  members  of  the  police  de- 
partment and  members  of  the  County 
Human  Relations  Commission.  In  many 
cases,  the  police  officer  and  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion, by  talking  with  the  persons  in- 
volved, have  been  able  to  prevent  small 
disturbances  from  growing  into  major 
confrontations.  Finally,  to  Inform  citi- 
zens in  need  of  available  community 
services,  the  department's  community 
relations  division  acts  as  a  24-hour  refer- 
ral agency. 

The  policeman  is  not  Just  a  crime 
fighter;  he  is  a  community  servant  who 
must  always  be  ready  to  help  those  in 
need,  whatever  their  need  may  be.  Our 
policemen  are  learning  how  better  to 
communicate  their  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual citizen  and  their  willingness  to 
help.  The  rapport  they  create  will  not 
only  help  In  the  fight  against  crime,  but 
it  will  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  renewal  of  the  feeling  of  cooperation 
and  shared  responsibility,  which  have  al- 
ways characterized  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Our  police  forces  are  performing  their 
role  admirably.  With  their  help,  with 
the  benefit  of  the  proposed  crime  legisla- 
tion and  with  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, we  can  make  America  the  peace- 
ful, safe  place  to  live  which  we  all 
deserve.  We  have  made  progress  in  the 
fight  against  crime,  as  indicated  by  the 
1972  crime  totals,  but  can  make  far  more 
progress  through  legislative  channels  In 
this  Congress. 


NEED  FOR  DEEPWATEK  PORTS  IN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  1b 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  comments  today  are  on  the 
need  for  deepwater  ports  in  America 
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and  OQ  the  correspanding  need  fpr  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  exercise  leader- 
ship In  this  important  area. 

Our  acute  energy  shortage  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  Amer- 
ican In  recent  months.  We  have  learned 
just  how  much  we  rely  on  petroleum 
products  to  keep  the  coimtry  and  the 
economy  moving.  We  have  seen  how  our 
fuel  needs,  our  balance  of  payments,  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  dollar,  the 
health  of  our  domestic  economy,  and  our 
national  defense  posture  are  so  tightly 
interwoven  that  if  one  strand  frays,  all 
the  others  are  affected. 

We  rely  heavily  on  oil  Imports  to  satisfy 
our  energy  needs.  This  reliance  will  not 
diminish  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  many  experts  believe  it  will  increase 
significantly.  It  is  an  urgent  priority, 
then,  that  the  United  States  have  the 
best,  most  economical  port  system  to 
handle  oil  imports. 

Deepwater  ports  will  be  needed  because 
the  fuel  will  reach  the  United  States  in 
supertankers  of  unprecedented  size. 
Since  our  natural  ports  cannot  handle 
these  huge  vessels,  we  must  construct 
offshore  terminals  which  can  cope  with 
supertankers.  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion reports  that  if  we  do  not  build  our 
own  deepwater  port  facilities,  we  will 
have  to  rely  on  transshipment  through 
neighboring  foreign  terminals,  such  as 
in  Canada,  the  Bahamas,  or  elsewhere. 
This  would  heighten  our  already  dan- 
gerous reliance  on  outside  sources  and 
our  imfavorable  outflow  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  need  for 
deepwater  ports  is  both  evident  and  im- 
mediate. I  urge  the  Congress  to  move  ex- 
peditiously toward  legislation  which  will 
accelerate  the  construction  of  superports. 
We  need  legislation  which  insures  the 
environmental  soundness  of  ports,  set- 
ting up  stringent  but  reasonable  environ- 
mental criteria  to  protect  our  beaches 
and  marine  life.  Just  as  the  secondary 
economic  benefits  of  deepwater  ports — 
refineries,  general  industrialization,  pe- 
trochemical plants — ^inust  be  considered, 
so  must  the  corresponding  secondary  en- 
vironmental Impact  be  evaluated. 

While  the  task  of  selecting  the  sites 
for  deepwater  port  facilities  may  come 
later,  I  will  touch  briefly  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Ameraport.  off  the  coast  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  A  July  report  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  found 
after  extensive  study  that  the  develop- 
ment of  deepwater  ports  alaag  the  gulf 
coast  is  economically  and  environmen- 
tally feasible,  that  in  fact  two  or  three 
ports  in  the  gulf  coast  area  are  economi- 
cally desirable. 

The  Amerai>ort  off  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi is  uniquely  qualified  within  the 
Gulf  Coast  area.  Transportation  costs  to 
the  southeastern  and  eastern  States 
would  be  reduced.  Completion  of  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  and  a 
deepwater  port  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
should  fall  into  approximately  the  same 
construction-completion  time  frame.  The 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway,  Join- 
ing forces  with  the  waterways,  hlghw'ays, 
and  railroads  of  the  area,  will  connect 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  with  mid-America 
by  a  strong,  reliable,  balanced  trans- 
portation system. 


Ameraport  embodies  sound  national 
security  since  its  location  off  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  would  disperse  refineries 
rather  than  crowding  them  into  areas 
already  heavily  populated  with  these 
facilities.  Ameraport  provides  better 
nautical  safety  and  reduced  possibility  of 
oil  spills  by  minimizing  the  traffic  of 
supertankers  in  areas  with  numerous  oil 
and  gas  production  platforms. 

Many  other  arguments  could  be  offered 
in  favor  of  deepwater  ports  generally 
and  Ameraport  specifically.  But  perhaps 
the  Important  entreaty  to  make  to  this 
body  is  that  a  bill  be  passed  in  the  near 
future  which  will  provide  the  legisla- 
tive fuel  to  drive  the  deepwater  xwrt  is- 
sue to  the  point  that  the  United  States 
leads  the  world  in  superport  capability 
and  efficiency. 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  SAYS 
"COME  AND  DO  BETTER" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kkmp)  Is  rec- 
ognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ran  for 
Congress  2y2  years  ago  because  I  loved 
my  country  and  wanted  to  help  it,  and 
because  I  considered  the  competition  of 
ideas  to  be  the  highest  of  all  forms  of 
competition. 

During  these  difficult  times,  when  the 
political  profession  is  imder  increasing 
attack  and  cynical  regard,  I  cannot  en- 
courage too  strongly  that  young  people 
get  involved  in  the  political  process. 
Watergate  notwithstanding,  politics  is 
not  fraught  with  dishonesty,  deception, 
or  dirty  tricks.  It  is  a  very  himian  insti- 
tution tended  by  individuals  with  very 
human  characteristics.  In  that  context, 
the  need  for  idealistic,  highly  motivated, 
enthusiastic  young  people  of  high  moral 
principle  has  never  been  greater. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  in  an  Au- 
gust 1  editorial,  commended  John  Ehr- 
iirhftntn  for  his  answer  to  Gordon 
Strachan  who  had  previously  coimseled 
American  youth  to  stay  away  from  poli- 
tics. At  this  point,  I  insert  the  News  edi- 
torial on  John  Ehrlichman's  rebuttal  of 
Strachan: 

CoMK  AND  Do  Brmat 

However  one  tnfty  regard  John  D.  Ehrlich- 
man's Watergate  testimony  In  general,  or  his 
overall  attitude  toward  the  swoUen  role  ot  the 
presidency  In  our  system  of  constitutional 
checks  and  balances,  we'U  say  this  for  him: 
He  gave  America's  youths  a  much  better  piece 
of  advice  about  the  public  service  than  his 
young  White  House  colleague,  Gordon 
Strachan.  did  a  week  earlier. 

Mr.  Strachan  had  given  a  kind  of  ulti- 
mate testament  to  his  own  disenchantment 
with  government,  as  a  resxilt  of  his  getting 
caught  In  the  Watergate  web.  He  said  his  ad- 
vice on  political  careers  would  be:  "Stay 
away."  But  that's  not  John  Khrlichman's 
view.  Said  he: 

"Our  government  and  our  politics  are  only 
as  Idealistic  as  the  people  who  administer  the 
laws  and  run  the  campaigns  and  fulfill  the 
traditions.  If  some  young  Americans  know 
that  their  Ideals  or  Ideas  or  motives  are 
sounder  or  purer  than  those  of  the  people 
now  In  politics  or  government,  then  I  think 
Gordon  should  have  said  to  them,  'Come  and 
do  better.' .  . . 

"People  must  be  attracted  who  will  come 
here  to  nght  for  what  they  believe  In  and  to 


work  long  hours  to  get  things  done.  .  .  I 
hope  that  young  people  don't  stay  away.  I 
hope  they  come  here  and  apply  their  Ideal- 
Ism  and  their  enthusiasm  and  their  high 
moral  principles.  .  .  .  But  young  Americans, 
If  you  come  here  come  with  your  eyes  wide 
open.  If  you  go  to  work  for  the  President 
and  the  executive  branch  there  are  very  few 
in  the  Congress  or  the  media  that  are  going 
to  throw  rosebuds  at  you.  If  you  favor  change 
. . .  you  will  have  to  fight  for  it. 

"And  be  prepared  to  defend  yoxir  sense  of 
values.  .  .  .  You  will  encounter  a  local  cul- 
ture which  scoffs  at  patriotism  and  famUy 
life  and  morality.  .  .  .  But  you  will  also  find 
many  great  people  who  know  that  a  pearl 
of  great  price  is  not  had  for  the  asking  and 
who  feel  that  this  country  and  Its  heritage 
are  worth  the  work,  the  abuse,  the  struggle 
and  the  sacrlflces.  Don't  stay  away.  Come  and 
Join  them  and  do  it  better." 

As  sound  a  piece  of  career  counseling,  all 
In  all,  as  we've  ever  heard,  and  worthy  of  in- 
clusion in  any  college  political  science  text- 
book. In  the  context  of  Watergate,  however, 
wo  would  have  to  offer  Just  one  addendum — 
one  which  the  John  Ehrllchmans  of  this  ad- 
ministration could  have  used  In  their  youth: 

Come  and  do  better,  by  all  means.  But 
when  you  come  bring  one  thing  more  than 
idealism,  enthusiasm,  high  principles  and 
wide-open  eyes.  Bring  reverence  for  the  Amer- 
ican constitution,  and  especially  for  aU  those 
libertlee  of  the  people  and  restraints  on  the 
government  embodied  In  Its  Bill  of  Rights. 

No  one  armed  with  that  need  worrk  about 
getting  Involved  in  any  future  Watergate 
nor  need  he  doubt  that  "this  country  and 
its  heritage  are  worth  the  work,  the  abuse, 
the  s|niggle  and  the  sacrlflces." 

The  foUowlng  is  the  actual  testimony 
of  John  Elixlichman  as  he  tells  young 
people  to  "come  and  do  better" : 

I  could  not  close  without  commenting  on 
Gordon  Strachan's  answer  of  the  other  day 
to  the  question  "Do  you  have  any  advice 
for  the  young  Americans  who  are  expressing 
their  disenchantment  with  government  anf 
the  political  process."  Gordon  said  "Stay 
away."  And  your  gallery  laughed.  But  I  don't 
think  many  other  Americans  laughed  at 
that  answer.  I  certainly  didn't,  new  do  I 
agree  with  Gordon's  advice.  Our  political 
system  and  our  real  governmental  institu- 
tions are  not  Just  the  buildings  and  the  laws 
and  the  traditions  that  one  sees  here  in 
the  City  of  Washington.  Our  Oovemment 
and  our  p<^tics  are  only  as  idealistic,  as  hon- 
est, as  the  people  In  thoae  buildings  who 
administer  the  laws  and  run  the  campaigns 
and  fulfill  the  traditions.  If  some  young 
Americans  know  that  their  Ideals  or  Ideas 
or  motives  are  sounder  or  purer  than  thoae 
of  the  people  now  In  politics  or  government, 
then  I  think  Gordon  should  have  said  to 
them  "Come  and  do  better.  Don't  stay  away." 

Somehow,  in  politics  and  government  It 
seems  that  there  Is  always  someone  to  fUl 
the  Job.  U  you  don't  take  it,  you  can  be 
sure  that  somebody  else  will.  We  are  either 
going  to  have  highly  motivated  able  people 
running  the  political  campaigns  and  flUlng 
the  offices  in  government  or  we  wUl  s\irely 
have  seat-warmers  and  hacks  who  wUl  fill 
these  places  and  the  country  will  be  the 
worse  for  it.  People  must  be  attracted  who 
wlU  come  here  to  fight  for  what  they  believe 
in  and  to  work  long  hours  to  get  things 
done.  I  hope  that  young  people  don't  stay 
away.  I  hope  they  come  here  and  apply  their 
idealism  and  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
high  moral  principles.  I  hope  they  come  and 
test  their  ideas  and  their  convictions  in  this 
marketplace.  I  hope  they  do  c<»:ie  and  do 
better. 

With  yoimg  Americans  "If  you  come  here 
come  with  your  eyes  wide  open.  If  you  go 
to  work  for  the  President  and  the  Executive 
Branch  there  are  very  few  in  the  Congress 
or  the  media  that  are  going  to  throw  rose- 
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buds  at  you.  If  you  favor  change  in  what 
our  Government  is  and  what  it  does  in  our 
society  you  will  have  to  fight  tot  it.  No 
such  thing  has  been  won  here  by  default. 
at  least  not  recently,  and  be  prepared  to 
defend  your  sense  of  values  when  you  come 
here,  too.  Tou  wiU  encoimter  a  local  culture 
which  scoffs  at  patriotism  and  family  life 
and  morality  Just  as  it  adulates  the  opposite, 
and  you  will  find  some  people  who  have 
fallen  tat  that  line.  But  you  will  also  find  in 
politics  and  Government  many  great  peo- 
ple who  know  that  a  pearl  of  great  price  is 
not  had  for  the  asking  and  who  feel  that 
this  country  and  its  heritage  are  worth  the 
work,  the  abuse,  the  struggle,  and  the  sacri- 
fices. Don't  stay  away.  Come  and  Join  them 
and  do  it  better." 

Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  this  Select  Committee 
has  an  awesome  responslbUlty  to  find  the 
truth.  Such  a  search  cannot  be  made  by  one 
whose  eyes  are  clouded  by  pre -conception 
or  partisanship,  it  can  only  be  found  by  those 
with  open  mind,  free  of  bias  and  unfairness. 
I  am  confident  that  the  truth  is  there  to  be 
seen.  It  only  needs  the  see-ers. 

I  include  John  Ehrlichman's  closing 
statements  at  this  point  for  the  RECoto: 

Mr.  Vice  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  prepared  for  this  hearing  with 
Just  two  objectives:  First  to  state  the  truth 
as  nearly  as  recollection  and  research  oould 
enable  me  to  do  and  thereby  to  establish  the 
falsity  of  the  charges  made  against  me  by 
your  star  witness.  For  nearly  five  days  I  have 
submitted  to  your  cross-examination  to  per- 
mit a  test  of  the  truth  of  my  testimony.  In 
my  opening  statement  I  listed  a  niunber  of 
questions  which  I  asked  you  to  inquire  about 
because  I  believe  they  are  central  to  this 
matter  and  because  I  have  some  Information 
about  them. 

In  the  past  five  days  a  great  deal  of  time 
has  been  q>ent  mostly  on  a  few  of  them.  As 
a  result,  there  is  now  remaining  one  matter 
which  I  believe  Is  Important  enough  to  men- 
tion In  passing  to  the  Committee.  I  did  not 
have  an  (H>portunity  to  review  with  the  Com- 
mittee my  notes  of  my  second  Interview  with 
Gordon  Strachan.  I  think  it  Is  important  to 
the  Committee  to  know  that  as  you  read 
those  notes  the  question  which  I  continually 
put  to  Mr.  Strachan  all  tlie  way  through  was 
"Is  there  anything  else.  Are  you  giving  me 
the  whole  list.  Are  these  all  the  people  In  the 
White  House  who  are  Involved,  and  have  you 
told  me  everything  you  know  about  their  In- 
volvement." In  other  words,  the  list  you  see 
In  the  Strachan  notes  Is  intended,  as  I  re- 
call the  Interview  with  Mr.  Strachan,  to  be 
an  exclusive  list,  and  that  does  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  notes,  and  I  think  it's  im- 
portant for  you  to  have  that. 

My  secondary  objective  here  was  to  be  pre- 
pared to  raise  a  voice  for  the  President,  who 
Is  unrepresented  here.  As  your  questions  de- 
veloped. I  had  no  opportunity  to  do  so  as 
his  advocate.  I  only  shed  some  light  on  facts 
which  disproved  a  few  of  the  false  allegations 
which  have  been  advanced  against  him  here. 
I  do  not  apologize  for  my  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  more  than  I  apologize  for  my  love 
of  this  country.  I  only  hope  that  my  testi- 
mony here  has  somehow  served  them  both. 


BLUE  RIBBON  COMMISSION  TO 
EVALUATE  WHITE  HOUSE  TAPES 
SUGGESTED  AS  MEANS  OP  BRING- 
INO  WATERGATE  HEARINGS  TO 
END 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakik)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Biir.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  means 
of  ending  the  trauma  of  Watergate 
which  engulfs  all  of  us  as  long  as  the 


hearings  before  the  Senate  select  com- 
mittee continue,  I  have  written  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  respectfully  suggest  that 
he  submit  the  tapes  in  question  to  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  of  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  Judicial  leaders  for  evalua- 
tion and  Judgment. 

I  respect  the  confidentiality  of  the 
tapes  and  I  concede  to  the  President 
whatever  degree  of  Executive  privilege 
he  wishes  to  invoke  to  guard  the  privacy 
of  these  conversations  within  his  office. 
By  the  same  token,  I  realize  that  as  long 
as  there  is  not  some  report  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  tapes  to  verify  the  truth 
of  the  President's  statement  about  his 
involvement,  there  will  be  people  who 
will  have  doubts  and  who  will  use  these 
reservations  to  discredit  the  President 
and  his  administration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  written 
to  the  President  to  urge  him  to  make  the 
tapes  available  to  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission so  that  his  position  can  be  es- 
tablished before  the  world  with  all 
doubts  removed.  In  so  doing  there  will  be 
no  need  for  the  hearings  to  continue  and 
the  special  prosecutor  can  end  his  in- 
vestigation. 

I  believe  my  proposal  to  be  reasonable 
and  workable.  For  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try and  his  leadership  which  we  need  so 
desperately,  I  trust  President  Nixon  will 
agree  to  a  compromise  of  this  sort  and 
we  can  set  about  naming  the  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  composition  of 
the  Commission  and  the  responsibilities 
with  which  it  would  be  charged  are 
spelled  out  in  my  letter  to  President 
Nixon.  I  feel  obliged  to  place  a  copy  of 
the  letter  before  my  colleagues  with  the 
hope  that  others  will  agree  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  approach  and  will  also 
prevail  upon  the  President  to  accept  it. 
My  letter  to  the  President  follows: 
CoNOKxas  OF  THx  UNirxD  States, 

HOITBX  OF  Represektattvxs, 
Washington,  D.C..  Augtiat  2, 1973. 
The  Przsidknt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PiusmENT:  A  public  controversy 
rages  over  whether  or  not  you  should  release 
selected  tapes  of  conversations  In  your  ofllce 
to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities  and  to  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor.  Archibald  Cox. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  these  are  personal, 
private  matters.  They  are  a  record  of  con- 
versations which  took  place  in  your  office;  at 
your  meetings.  Whether  or  not  they  should 
be  made  public  is  entirely  up  to  you.  When 
you  say  they  enforce  the  truth  of  your  state- 
ments about  your  knowledge  of  events.  I 
accept  that. 

I  regret  that  more  people  dont  accept  it 
with  the  same  faith  In  your  integrity  as  I  do. 
As  long  as  their  doubts  persist,  there  will  be 
an  unwlUlngnees  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  all  that  you  have  done  In  the 
name  of  peace  and  progress  will  erode.  This 
should  never  happen.  It  Isn't  fair  to  you  and 
it  isn't  fair  to  the  country. 

Pot  this  reason,  I  respectfully  submit  a 
suggestion  for  verifying  what  you  say  about 
the  contents  of  the  tapes  and.  at  the  same 
time,  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  Senate 
Committee  and  the  Special  Prosecutor. 

I  suggest  that  you.  The  President,  voliin- 
tarUy  and  openly  offer  to  make  available  to 
an  independent  blue-ribbon  commission  all 
requested  and  relevant  tapes,  papers  and 
other  documents;  and  that  you  offer  to  meet 
privately  with  the  commission  and  discuss  In 
detaU  your  personal  knowledge  and  beliefs. 


I  would  suggest  that  this  commission  serve 
as  the  sole  body  seeking  or  gaining  access  to 
these  Presidential  sources;  that  the  commis- 
sion study  the  sources  thoroughly  and  im- 
partlaUy;  and  then  report  fully  to  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  President  and  to 
the  American  people  slmiiltaneously  on  all 
facts  relevant  to  the  Watergate  Incident  with 
emphasis  upon  "what  the  President  knew  or 
should  have  known  and  the  time  at  which 
he  knew  it  ot  should  have  known  it,"  tp9- 
ciflcaUy  with  regard  to  any  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  Justice.  All  other  information — per- 
sonal as  well  as  that  affecting  national  se- 
curity and  International  relations — wotild 
remain  thoroughly  confldentlja,  upon  pen- 
alty of  being  held  in  contempt  of  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Tlie  Senate  Select  Committee,  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Special  Prosecutor,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Supreme  Court  and  all  others  deal- 
ing with  the  investigation  and  prosecuticsi 
of  the  Incident,  would  accept  the  findings  of 
the  commission  as  "full,  fair,  accurate  and 
sufficient"  for  all  purposes  whatsoever. 

I  suggest  that  this  commission  be  com.- 
posed  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  as  chairman;  with  two  member*  from 
the  federal  Judiciary  as  selected  by  the  chair- 
man; the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  President  of  the  Senate;  two 
Qovemors  of  the  States,  one  chosen  by  Con- 
gress and  the  other  by  the  President;  and 
two  members  at  large,  one  chosen  by  the 
President  and  one  chosen  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  commission  would  be 
representative  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  people.  They  would  be 
Va.  a  poBltUm  to  Impartl&Uy  evaluate  all  the 
points  in  question  and  present  findings 
which  would  be  "fuU,  fair,  accurate  and 
sufficient."  Such  a  report  would  clarify  once 
and  for  all  your  role;  the  Select  Committee 
cotUd  complete  Its  hearings;  the  Special 
Prosecutor  could  complete  his  investigation; 
the  nation  could  move  away  from  the  diver- 
sion of  Watergate  and  ctmoentrate  on  the 
people's  welfare. 

I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  agree 
with  this  approach  and  give ^ It  your  blessing 
for  the  good  of  the  cotintry  and  the  Presi- 
dent who  guides  it. 
Respectfully, 

LaMak  Bakzb. 
Member  of  Congress. 


THIRTEEN  BILLION  DOLLARS  IN 
FARM  EXPORTS:  A  NEW  ERA  FOR 
FARMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Amdsxws) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
the  importance  of  developing  and  main- 
taining foreign  markets  for  our  farm 
products  and  the  impact  of  this  effort  on 
our  economy  and  the  entire  Nation; 
these  are  events  and  Issues  that  demand 
thorough  discussion  and  better  pidsllc 
understanding. 

THX    SirSSLAK    WHKAT    SAIXS    GOOD    OR    BAD 

First  of  931,  I  want  to  discuss  the  im- 
portance of  last  year's  significant  in- 
crease in  grain  exports,  including  the 
much  discussed  and  often  misunderstood 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 

This  was  the  biggest  sale  of  wheat  ever 
made  to  a  single  country  in  U.S.  history — 
totaling  some  400  million  bushels.  This, 
and  the  subsequent  sale  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  to  China  was  Important  for 
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a  number  of  reasons;  first,  our  involve- 
ment on  the  battlenelds  ol  Southeast 
Asia  was  settled  on  the  wheat  fields  of 
America  because  our  food  was  a  power- 
ful Inducement  to  these  two  coimtries  to 
seek  a  final  setlement;  and  second,  our 
food  will  continue  to  be  an  effective  force 
in  securing  an  enduring  peace. 

Furthermore,  the  sale  greatly  reduced 
our  stocks  of  surplus  wheat  and  tax- 
payers saved  more  than  $450  million  in 
storage  and  related  program  costs.  The 
subsequent  increased  price  of  wheat 
poured  millions  of  additional  dollars  into 
our  farm  States"  economy. 

Contrary  to  some  critical  reports  and 
news  stories,  the  export  subsidies  in  this 
sale  did  not  amount  to  $300  million — they 
were  only  $158.3  million. 
If  all  of  this  is  true — and  it  is — then 
'  why  the  controversay  surrounding  the 
Russian  wheat  sale?  Why  the  critical 
GAO  report?  Why  the  misconceptions  in 
some  of  the  press? 

Some  of  the  criticism  directed  at  the 
Russian  wheat  sale  Is  valid.  While  I  pub- 
licly predicted  the  sale  more  than  6 
months  before  it  was  announced,  I  also 
publicly  voiced  my  displeasure  at  the 
sloppy  way  it  was  being  handled.  I  ques- 
tioned the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween U8DA  and  the  farmers.  I  ques- 
tioned the  lack  of  proper  guidelines  in 
handling  such  a  massive  sale.  I  sharply 
questioned  the  ability  of  our  rail  trans- 
portation and  port  facilities  to  handle 
such  a  volume  of  grain  in  so  short  a  time. 
I  suggested  that  the  delivery  of  this  grain 
should  be  stretched  out  so  it  would  not 
overtax  our  boxcar  capacity  and  leave 
our  own  farmers  stranded  with  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  they  could  not  de- 
liver for  sale. 

Yes,  this  type  of  criticism  is  valid,  and 
I  noted  it  at  the  time,  not  a  year  later. 
The  people  who  now  attempt  to  make 
poUtical  hay  of  the  sale  by  grasping  at 
straws  prove  they  have  20-20  hind- 
sight. Their  exaggerated  charges  and 
tortion  of  facts  frankly  smacks  of  polit- 
ical opportunism. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  spite  of  the 
errors  of  handling  the  sale,  the  overall 
results  are  excellent— a  very  good  deal 
for  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  put  this  Russian 
sale  in  proper  perspective — to  evaluate 
its  Immediate  suid  long-range  impswit  on 
our  whole  farm  export  efforts  which  are 
so  vital,  not  only  to  us  In  the  agricul- 
tural Midwest,  but  to  the  entire  country. 
It  does  no  good  to  keep  bemoaning  past 
mistakes.  The  responsible  thing  to  do  Is 
correct  them  and  this  is  being  done. 
Certainly,  the  Russians  purchased  a 
sizable  quantity  of  wheat  from  us  last 
year  at  a  price  far  below  this  year's  price, 
but  that  was  the  price  of  wheat  at  that 
time. 

The  lower  price  of  last  year  was  avail- 
able to  any  foreign  purchaser  of  wheat 
at  that  time  and  represented  no  special 
deal.  That  is  the  way  the  market  works. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  have  already  ordered  300  million 
bushels  of  oiir  wheat  for  delivery  this 
fiscal  year  at  the  present  much  higher 
price. 

It  does  no  good  for  eastern  economists 
and  newsmen  to  arouse  public  resent- 
ment by  using  the  Russian  wheat  sale 


as  the  sole  cause  of  recent  food  price  in- 
creases. This  is  a  blatantly  false  charge 
and  anyone  who  knows  the  difference 
between  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  a  bale 
of  hay  realizes  it. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the 
last  time  wheat  was  selling  for  $3  a 
bushel  in  Minneapolis  was  25  years  ago 
and  the  price  of  a  pound  loaf  of  bread 
was  less  than  15  cents.  Today,  with  wheat 
again  at  $3,  a  poimd  loaf  of  bread  in 
Washington  costs  35  cents  or  more.  So 
the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer  in- 
volves far  more  than  just  basic  farm 
prices. 

To  keep  harping  on  mistakes  now  cor- 
rected and  to  keep  misleading  the  pubUc 
may  seriously  endajiger  our  future  ex- 
port efforts.  Such  irresponsibility  came 
dangerously  close  to  resulting  in  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  would  have  precluded  future 
shipments  of  grain  to  Russia  and  China, 
two  of  our  biggest  potential  customers. 
While  we  were  successful  In  defeating 
that  amendment,  next  time  if  the  misin- 
formation peddlers  are  able  to  persist, 
we  may  not  be  as  successful. 


rAKM  EXPORTS  AMD  TBI  FAKICKBS 


Let  US  take  a  look  at  the  impact  the 
Russian  wheat  sale  and  our  total  foreign 
export  program  has  had  on  farm  prices. 
The  average  national  domestic  price 
of  wheat  before  the  sale  was  $1.68  a 
bushel.  After  the  sale  of  some  400  million 
bushels  of  wheat  had  been  negotiated 
with  Russia  and  after  another  800  mil- 
lion bushels  had  been  sold  to  other  coun- 
tries, the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  an  aver- 
age of  $2.49  a  bushel.  Today,  the  price 
of  wheat  is  well  over  $3  a  bushel. 

A  year  ago.  before  the  Rxissian  wheat 
sale,  the  coimtry  was  biu^ened  with  a 
surplus  of  wheat  in  storage — ^more  than 
900  million  bushels.  Even  with  another 
record  wheat  crop  in  1972,  we  now  have 
only  400  million  bushels  on  hand. 

If  we  had  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
carryover  what  do  you  think  the  price 
would  be  today? 

But  the  Russian  wheat  and  grain  sale 
is  only  one  small  part  of  our  total  farm 
export  effort. 

A  great  many  of  us  in  Congress  with 
fine  help  from  commodity  and  farm  or- 
ganizations and  the  USDA  have  worked 
hard  to  expand  and  develop  foreign  ex- 
port markets  for  our  food.  And  we  have 
succeeded. 

Five  years  ago.  In  1968,  our  total  farm 
exports  were  $6.3  billion.  In  the  last  fis- 
cal year  the  total  was  over  $13  billion. 

This  farm  export  success  with  the 
promise  of  even  greater  expansion  opens 
up  a  whole  new  era  for  Americsm  agri- 
culture. 

Last  year's  sale  of  some  $13  bUllon  of 
farm  products  to  foreign  countries  is 
hopefully  no  "one-shot"  phenomenon. 
We  have  built  up  our  export  market 
solidly  and  with  care.  Because  we  have, 
we  now  have  a  reputation  of  being  abun- 
dant and  reliable  suppliers,  but  all  of 
this  could  be  shot  down  by  ill-conceived 
actions  based  on  misinformation. 

We  must  realize  that  only  if  our  ex- 
port efforts  are  not  hampered  or  endan- 
gered by  self-seeking  politicians  and 
short-sighted  policies,  can  our  foreign 
export  market  be  expected  to  expand  to 
even  greater  levels  in  the  years  ahead. 


Other  nations  are  becoming  more 
prosperous  and  the  people  in  those  na- 
tions are  demanding  more  high  protein 
food. 

American  fanners  are  the  most  efB- 
cient  in  the  world  and  we  are  blessed 
with  great  natural  resources  for  agrl- 
cultxire.  We  can  remain  not  only  com- 
petitive in  the  farm  export  market;  we 
can  be  the  leading  supplier. 

What  does  this  mean  for  farmers?  It 
means  we  can,  under  such  legislation  as 
the  "target  price"  farm  program,  pro- 
vide the  incentives  and  income  assur- 
ances so  that  farmers  can  meet  not  only 
the  food  and  fiber  demands  at  home 
but  those  of  our  foreign  markets,  as  well. 

The  long-sought  dream  of  "parity" 
and  full  freedom  to  prodiice  for  farmers 
may  soon  be  realized,  but  only  if  we  work 
at  it. 

FAKM  EXPORTS  AITD  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Now  let  us  examine  what  impact  the 
Russisin  wheat  sale  had  in  North  Da- 
kota. 

On  July  1,  1972,  Just  before  the  sale, 
there  were  190  million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  storage  in  North  Dakota.  Our  farmers 
were  Just  starting  to  harvest  a  216-mil- 
llon-bushel  wheat  crop.  This  meant  that 
by  the  end  of  the  harvest  season.  North 
Dakota  wheatgrowers  would  be  faced 
with  a  400-million-bushel  wheat  stock- 
pUe. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  in  North 
Dakota  on  July  1,  1972,  was  $1.33  a 
bushel. 

It  Is  an  immutable  law  of  farm  eco- 
nomics that  when  large  stockpiles  of 
farm  commodities  "overhang"  the 
market,  the  price  is  low  and  the  price 
will  not  rise  above  Government  support 
levels  until  sales  remove  the  depressing 
pressure  of  surpluses. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
The  Russian,  other  export  and  domes- 
tic sales  removed  all  but  79  million 
bushels  of  the  400  miUlon  bushels.  By 
July  1  of  this  year  the  price  of  wheat  htid 
risen  from  $1.33  a  bushel  to  $2.38  a  bushel 
within  a  year.  ^— 

North  Dakota's  1973  wfieat  crop  is 
projected  by  USDA  at  240  mJUion  bxishels, 
and  the  price  of  wheat  could  average  $3 
a  bushel  in  North  Dakota— right  now  it 
is  higher. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  all  this  means  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  economy  of  North 
Dakota. 

North  Dakota  wheatgrowers  sold  more 
than  320  million  bushels  of  wheat  In  the 
12-month  period  of  Jiily  1,  1972.  to  July 
1,  1973.  Most  North  Dakota  farmers  got 
full  benefit  from  the  Increased  wheat 
prices  because  only  20  percent  of  the  total 
wheat  stocks,  including  the  1971  carry- 
over and  the  1972  harvest,  was  sold  by 
September  30, 1972,  according  to  the  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service  of  the  USDA. 
But  let  us  make  a  conservative  guess 
that  North  Dttikota  wheat  farmers  en- 
Joyed  a  60-cent-per-busheI  increase  in 
the  price  of  wheat  over  the  July  1  market 
price  of  $1.33. 

That  adds  to  a  net  gain  for  North 
Dakota  farmers  of  over  $190  million. 

If  this  year's  wheat  crop  in  North  Da- 
kota hits  the  projected  estimate  of  240 
million  bushels  and  the  price  is  $3  a 
bushel— and  it  could  be  higher— then 
the  price  gain  over  the  July  1,  1972, 
market  of  $1.33  a  bushel  would  be  $1.67 
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and  the  groes  net  Increase  In  wheat  In- 
come for  this  year  would  be  about  an- 
other $400  minion. 

In  other  words,  the  Russian  wheat  sale 
win  mean  a  total  Increase  in  wheat  In- 
come alone  of  $590  million  to  North  Da- 
kota wheatgrowers  from  July  1,  1972, 
through  this  marketing  year. 

That  represents  more  than  $950  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  North 
Dakota. 

FABM  KXPOSTS  AKD  THZ  KNIBOT  CRISIS 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Nation  has  a 
tough  fuel  crisis  on  its  hands— one  that 
may  be  with  us  for  some  time. 

Increasing  oil  imports  makes  this  Na- 
tion dependent  on  the  uncertain  policies 
of  foreign  nations.  It  also  badly  upsets 
our  balance  of  trade  which  is  already  in 
serious  imbalance. 

For  the  year  ending  July  1.  1973.  our 
Nation's  balance-of-trade  deficit  was 
approximately  $4.6  billion  and,  in  my 
view,  it  Is  extremely  Important  to  note 
that  the  United  States  purchased  more 
than  $4.8  billion  worth  of  foreign  crude 
oil  during  this  same  period.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  we  will  continue  to 
buy  increasing  amounts  of  foreign  crude 
oil  to  meet  our  accelerating  domestic  de- 
mands. 

What  do  you  think  would  happen  to  our 
balance  of  trade  were  it  not  for  oiu-  $13 
billion  export  of  farm  products?  The  dol- 
lar would  soon  be  facing  an  even  more 
alarming  Jolt  on  the  world  money  market 
than  it  is  now. 

Just  to  be  practical  about  it.  I  wonder 
if  these  people  who  are  now  questioning 
our  farm  export  program  are  much  in- 
terested in  being  cold  or  facing  a  black- 
out some  winter  when  fuel  oil  that  Is 
needed  is  no  longer  available. 

Finally,  let  me  make  one  more  obser- 
vation about  the  vital  relationship  be- 
tween farm  exports  and  the  fuel  crisis. 
By  establishing  better  relations  with 
Russia  and  China  and  developing  per- 
manent markets  in  those  countries  for 
our  food  products — and  those  markets 
have  vast  potential — we  can  exchange 
oiu-  food  for  their  oil.  of  which  they  have 
massive  reserves.  Their  food  needs  are 
even  more  critical  than  our  oil  needs. 

The  fact  that  they  have  a  continuing 
need  for  great  quantities  of  food  reduces 
the  chances  of  an  abrupt  halt  in  our  fuel 
supply  which  Is  certainly  possible  if  we 
depend  solely  on  Mideast  countries  for 
our  crude  imports.  TWs  Just  makes  good 
sense. 

FOOD    EXPORTS   AND   TH«   NATION 

I  have  already  pointed  out  what  our 
$13  billion  of  farm  exports  have  meant 
to  bringing  peace  smd  to  our  balance  of 
trade  and  what  future  exports  can  mean 
to  soften  the  national  fuel  crunch. 

There  are  other  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

Pood  can  lay  the  basis  for  an  endur- 
ing peace. 

Hungry  people  are  restless  and  frus- 
trated people,  always  subject  to  revolt 
and  violence. 

Pood  can  be  the  most  powerful  tool 
for  good  will  If  used  and  distributed 
.wisely  and  humanely. 

Our  Nation's  farmers  are  without  peer 
In  their  ability  to  produce.  America  is 


blessed  with  the  most  superb  agricul- 
tural resources  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

I  say,  let  us  imleaah  our  farm  pro- 
duction to  its  fullest  capacity.  Farmers 
will  respond  to  better  prices  gained 
through  increased  exports  with  Increased 
production.  Consimiers  at  home  will  con- 
tinue to  eat  better  and  cheaper  than  in 
any  other  nation  and  we  will  once  again 
become  the  world  leaders  In  this  mu- 
tual quest  for  an  enduring  peace. 


CONSERVATION  OP  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Utoder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cmmectlcut  (Mr.  McKinnkt)  , 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  patriot- 
Ism  takes  many  forms,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  tile  conservation  of  our  Nation's 
nattiral  resources.  And  it  is  to  this  form 
of  patriotism  that  I  direct  this  piece  of 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today,  for 
I  believe  every  American  has  the  duty 
and  responsibility  to  help  protect  our 
dwindling  energy  supplies. 

Confronted  with  the  reality  of  a  gaso- 
line shortage,  we  are  now  considering 
any  number  of  proposals  to  ease  the 
crisis   situation,   ranging   from   recom- 
mendatdCHis    to    reduce    highway    speed 
limits  from  70  to  60  miles  per  hour,  a 
move  estimated  to  cut  fuel  consumption 
by  11  percent;  to  long-range  measures 
such  as  mandating  a  decrease  in  the 
weight  being  the  single  most  important 
parameter  effecting  urban  fuel  economy. 
We  Americans  drive  our  85  million 
cars  nearly  1  trillion  miles  a  year  and 
in  the  process  consume  nearly  70  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline.  By  volume  this  is 
equivalent  to  4.3  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil  a  day  and  to  14  percent  of  all  the 
energy  resources  c<nisiuned  in  the  United 
States  annually.  It  is  clear  that  steps 
must  be  taken,  and  soon,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  gasoline  consumed  by  the 
automobile.  The  InefQciency  of  today's 
motor  vehicles  is  cutting  deeply  into  our 
available  supplies  of  oil  and  costing  us 
deariy  in  foreign  exchange.  However,  I 
believe   In    American    technology    and 
know-how  and  our  ability  to  achieve  ever 
greater  fuel  savings  through  alternative 
engine  technologies.  I  would  hope  this 
could  be  achieved  freely  through  the 
marketplace  rather  than  through  con- 
gressional mandate. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  a  conscien- 
tious effort  is  required  by  all  Americans 
to  conserve  gasoline.  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Rogers  Morton  has  called  upon 
Americans  to  cut  down  on  their  driving 
in  order  to  hdp  protect  our  petroleum  re- 
sources. As  part  of  this  effort,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  designed  to  help 
the  prospective  car  buyer  make  a  ra- 
tional choice  In  the  selection  of  his  car 
In  terms  of  gasoline  consumption. 

American  motorists  have  an  over- 
whelming number  of  size  vehicles  from 
which  to  choose  and  they  can  select  from 
seemingly  endless  lists  of  optional  equip- 
ment items.  I  believe  the  purchaser  has 
the  right  to  know  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line consumed  by  the  vehicle  be  is  con- 
templating and  bie  able  to  compare  one 
car  with  another — with  a  breakdown  In 


terms  of  gasoline  consimiptlon  accord- 
ing to  model  and  options.  Over  the  life 
of  ills  vehicle  the  average  car  owner 
spends  nearly  60  percent  of  the  original 
price  of  his  car  on  gasoline.  With  pos- 
sible rationing  of  gasoline  and  with  ris- 
ing prices  for  gasoline,  our  citizois  will 
have  their  lifestyles  modified  and  their 
pocketbooks  pinched  unless  they  begin' 
to  make  gasoUne  consiunption  a  prime 
consideration  In  the  selection  of  their 
automobiles. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act, 
requiring  that  the  fuel  consumption  of 
every  new  model  car — both  domestic  and 
foreign — ^be  prominent^  displayed  in  the 
form  of  a  window  sticker,  beginning  in 
January  1974.  The  fuel  ctmsumptlon 
label  would  list  the  gas  consumed  per 
mile  In  urban  driving,  in  country  driving; 
with  power-guzzling  devices  such  as  air 
conditioners,  power  steering,  and  auto- 
matic transmission ;  as  well  as  an  itemiz- 
ing of  optional  devices  that  may  aid  fuel 
economy,  such  as  steel  belted  radial  tires. 
A  recent  study  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  confirmed  what 
many  automobile  owners  have  suspected 
for  years :  small  foreign  cars  get  slightly 
better  mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
than  their  American  competitors.  And 
big  cars,  regardless  of  where  they  are 
manufactured,  eat  up  more  than  twice 
as  much  gasoline  as  small  ones. 

When  a  prospective  buyer  enters  an 
automobile  showroom,  he  should  have  at 
his  fingertips  information  that  can  per- 
haps influence  him  to  buy  a  car  which 
can  help  save  our  gasoline  resources: 
That  the  American  Gremlin  gets  18  miles 
per  gallon  while  the  Javelin,  depending 
on  the  model,  varies  from  14.3  to  10  miles 
per  gallon.  Or  that  in  yo\a  Chrysler  cars, 
one  model  Charger  gets  12.2  miles  per 
gallon  and  the  Fury  gets  but  9.7  or  8.7. 
depending  cm  the  model.  Maybe  then  he 
might  choose  the  Chrysler  Valiant  which 
gets  17.9  miles  per  gallon.  Looking  at 
Ford  cars,  the  buyer  might  want  the 
Pinto  at  21.4  miles  per  gallon  Instead  of 
the  Maverick  model  which  gets  14.7  or 
the  Torino  model  which  gets  but  8.5. 
Among  the  General  Motors  cars,  one 
Vega  model  gets  as  miich  as  21.5  miles 
per  gallon  while  another  gets  but  18. 
Such  information,  derived  from  Federal 
emission  test  procedures  at  the  EPA  lab- 
oratory, should  be  readily  available  to 
every  purchaser  so  that  he  may  make 
comparisons  among  our  domestic  cars 
and  foreign  Imports. 

With  rising  gas  prices,  this  is  Invalu- 
able Information  for  the  consumer. 
Moreover,  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
trouble-free  rotary  engine,  but  how 
many  of  us  know  that  fuel  economy  data 
on  the  1973  rotary  engine  vehicle  rep- 
resents a  35  percent  loss  in  fuel  economy 
when  compared  to  the  average  for  the 
same  weight  vehicle  equipped  with  con- 
ventional engines.  The  mass  production 
of  this  machine  in  our  country  could 
have  a  substantial  negative  impact  on 
total  gasoline  consumption  unless  Im- 
provements are  made  in  that  engine. 
In  1971  over  60  percent  of  new  cars 
were  sold  with  factory  equipped  air  con- 
ditioning. EPA  has  Just  completed 
studies  which  demonstrate  that  air  con- 
ditioning reduces  gas  mileage  9  percent 
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on  the  average  and  20  percent  on  a  hot 
day  in  urban  traffic.  This  is  something  I 
believe  the  average  car  purchaser  would 
like  to  know  before  he  opts  for  an  air 
conditioner — or  at  least  before  he  turns 
it  on. 

Another  pertinent  statistic  is  that  90 
percent  of  our  automobiles  are  sold  with 
automatic  transmissions,  which  have 
been  estimated  to  have  a  5  to  6  percent 
fuel  penalty.  Also,  differences  in  vehicle 
weight  can  accoimt  for  as  much  as  a  50 
percent  loss  in  fuel  economy.  A  5,000- 
pound  motor  monster  consumes  100  per- 
cent more  fuel  than  its  2.500-poimd 
counterpart. 

One  of  the  few  positive  trends  In  fuel 
economy  has  been  the  Increased  use  of 
radial  tires  on  American  cars.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  fuel  economy  can  be  realized 
from  the  use  of  steel  belted  radials. 
Many  an  American  consimier,  I  am 
sure,  would  like  to  have  that  information 
when  purchasing  a  car  or  when  in  the 
market  for  tires. 

I  might  mention  here  that  much  has 
been  msule  of  the  loss  In  fuel  economy 
due  to  the  recently  mandated  emission 
'controls.  I  have  read  ads  deploring  the 
"drastically  reduced  mileage"  because  of 
the  emission  controls.  Yet  EPA  studies 
show  these  controls  Increase  gas  con- 
STimption  in  the  range  of  only  7  to  8 
percent,  a  figm-e  which  can  be  offset,  for 
example,  by  use  of  radial  tires. 

While,  admittedly,  consumers  might 
get  different  mileage  depending  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  vehicle  is  driven, 
type  of  route  and  terrain  traveled,  speeds 
at  which  the  vehicle  is  driven,  design  of 
the  engine,  state  of  tune  and  overall 
mechanical  condition,  nevertheless  in- 
formation derived  from  tests  prescribed 
.  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  offer  concrete  mileage  compari- 
sons among  Uie  various  model  cars. 

In  essence,  my  bill  is  a  consumer  in- 
formation measiire.  A  prospective  car 
buyer  invariably  asks  about  mileage.  Up- 
permost in  his  mind  may  not  be  a  desire 
to  conserve  our  petroleum  resources.  Fi- 
nancial considerations  may  be  his  prime 
motivation.  But  regardless  of  his  priority 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  listing  the  en- 
ergy consumed  by  the  vehicle  in  iu"ban 
driving,  in  country  driving,  and  with 
power-guzzling  accessories  could  prove 
a  determining  Influence  in  the  purchase 
and  could  help  safeguard  our  energy 
resoxirces. 

Also,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
might  encourage  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce a  vehicle  that  can  achieve  more 
efficient  use  of  fuel.  I  don't  believe  an 
automobile  engine  that  can  get  35  miles 
to  the  gallon  is  a  far-fetched  fantasy. 


A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
ENERGY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robisor)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  twofold  purpose  in  ad- 
dmslng  my  colleagues  today.  First,  a  few 
days  ago  s  prestigious  group  of  r^re- 


sentatives  from  business,  government, 
private  research  organizations,  and  ma- 
jor universities  met  in  an  Engineering 
Foundation.  "Conference  on  Energy  Re- 
search." and  it  is  my  privilege  to  present 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  conference.  Sec- 
ondly, as  a  result  of  the  determination 
of  that  group.  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  to  authorize  a  "White  House 
Conference  on  Energy."  In  a  statement  to 
the  Engineering  Foundation  Conference. 
I  proposed  that  such  a  White  House  con- 
ference might  provide  the  best  possible 
forum  for  gathering  a  national  consen- 
sxis  on  the  proper  goals  of  energy  policy 
and  planning,  and  I  was  most  gratified 
by  the  action  of  the  Engineering  Founda- 
tion Conference  in  making  that  proposal 
one  of  the  conference's  final  recommen- 
dations. 

By  way  of  a  little  background  on  the 
Engineering  Poimdation  Conference  on 
Energy  Research  I  would  like  to  Invoke  a 
long-standing  conviction  of  mine  that 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  colleges 
and  universities  in  their  congressional 
districts  are  blessed  with  a  well-spring 
of  expertise  and  provocative  ideas  which 
can  be  be  Immensely  helpfxil  in  the  per- 
formance of  congressional  respooslblli- 
ties.  My  own  continuing  dialogs  with  the 
imlversitles  in  my  district  have  yielded 
coimtless  legislative  ideas  and  invsduable 
consultation  on  questions  before  Con- 
gress. One  outgrowth  of  many  such  dis- 
cussions with  faculty  members  of  the 
Cornell  University  Water  Resovu-ces  and 
Marine  Sciences  Center  was  the  sugges- 
tion that  government  had  not  really  tap- 
ped the  wide  spectrum  of  expertise  and 
interest  in  this  coimtry  which  can  con- 
tribute to  energy  policy  and  planning.  A 
further  corollary  would  be  that  govern- 
ment must  encourage  far  more  public 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  en- 
ergy policy,  since  the  way  of  life  of  every 
individual  may  well  be  dramatically  af- 
fected by  the  future  implementation  of 
such  policy. 

The  seed  of  an  idea  which  grew  out 
of  oiu-  discussion  quickly  grew  to  fruition 
through  the  hard  work  of  several  indi- 
viduals who  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
organize  the  kind  of  study  group  which 
we  felt  to  be  capable  of  providing  a  fresh 
look  at  the  directions  of  Federal  man- 
agement and  organization  of  energy  re- 
search. On  Jime  5  of  this  year  invita- 
tions to  am  Engineering  Foundation  Con- 
ference on  Energy  Research  were  sent  to 
environmentalists,  businessmen,  imlver- 
sity  representatives,  consultants,  and  pri- 
vate research  organizations  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Ackermann,  Urbana,  m.,  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing; Leonard  B.  Dworsky,  Ithaca,  N.Y.. 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Cor- 
nell University  and  chairman  of  the 
Power  Division  Research  Conunlttee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers ; 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Eaton.  Washington,  D.C., 
president  of  Resources  Technology  and  a 
consultant  on  energy  matters  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering. 

During  mld-J\ily  some  70  Individ- 
uals gathered  at  New  England  College. 
Hennlker.  N.H..  and.  during  a  week  of 
Intensive  discussion,  drew  up  a  set  of 
recommendations  which  are  worthy  of 


very  close  attention  as  we  in  Congress 
prepare  legislation  to  reorganize  Fed- 
eral energy  research  and  development 
agencies.  I  will  insert  a  summary  of  those 
recommendations  below,  together  with 
the  text  of  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
President,  but.  before  doing  so,  I  would 
like  to  give  my  own  overview  of  the  think- 
ing which  came  out  of  this  conference. 
Besides  presenting  us  with  some  very 
specific  suggestions  on  the  policy  alter- 
natives which  lie  ahead,  this  group  has 
contributed  a  most  engaging  suggestion 
of  the  process  which  oiu-  energy  planning 
ought  to  take  during  the  coming  decades. 
I  am  most  enthusiastic  over  this  sug- 
gestion, implicit  in  the  conference  recom- 
mendations, that  there  can  be  cm  orderly 
movement  toward  energy  resource  ob- 
jectives which  necessarily  tavolves  every 
segment  of  public  opinion. 

As  I  previously  noted,  it  was  my  honor 
to  submit  a  statement  to  the  conference 
m  which  I  suggested  the  group  might 
consider  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness 
of  a  White  House  Conference  on  En- 
ergy as  a  means  of  gaining  the  broadest 
possible  consenstis  on  energy  policy  and 
planning  objectives.  I  should  mention 
that  I  had  hoped  to  present  that  state- 
ment pers(HiaUy,  and  to  join  the  august 
company  of  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  McCoKMACK).  and  Dr.  Gordon 
MacDonald  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who  appeared  as  keynote  speak- 
ers. As  is  too  oftoi  the  case,  last  minute 
committee  business  forced  me  to  remain 
here ;  however,  the  conference  did  see  fit 
to  include  the  proposal  in  its  final  recom- 
mendations. It  did  so  by  placing  the 
proposed  White  House  Conference  on 
Energy  at  the  outset  of  a  plan  of  policy 
development  which  maps  the  necessary 
steps  for  organizing  government  to  prop- 
erly undertake  energy  research. 

If  we  are  to  plan  and  act  on  an  orderly 
basis,  there  must  be  a  clear  idea  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  that  planning 
process.  With  the  phrase  "energy  crisis" 
ringing  everywhere,  the  beginning  is  not 
so  hard  to  furnish.  Through  its  working 
groups  the  Engineering  Foundation  Con- 
ference attempted  to  define  some  of  the 
parameters  of  our  energy  supply  ci^m- 
billty  and.  then,  to  deedgn  the  public 
institutions  which  best  utilize  the  physi- 
cal and  technological  resources  available. 
The  findings  of  these  study  groups  are 
extensive  in  their  scope,  and  It  a  futtu'e 
time  I  Intend  to  go  Into  some  of  their 
details;  but  for  the  present,  I  would  gen- 
eralize to  say  that  the  conference  has 
very  persuasively  suggested  that  our  di- 
lemma lies  not  in  the  supply  of  energy 
resources,  but  in  the  institutions  which 
are  formed  to  manage  that  supply. 

Tliis  contention,  emanating  from  the 
conference  recommendations,  strikes  me 
as  one  of  those  essential  truths  whldi  has 
waited  too  iMig  to  be  clearly  stated.  Per- 
hi^ie.  we  have  moved  toward  the  ends 
suggested  here,  but  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
done  so  for  the  right  reasons.  Onoe 
clearly  spelled  out,  the  suggestion  that 
the  right  organizational  forms  may  yield 
the  rlgbt  supply  of  energy  allows  solid 
footing  from  which  to  begta  considering 
planning  alternatives. 

If  we  have  a  start,  then,  we  still  lack 
direction;  and  in  seeking  that  direction 
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the  Engineering  Foundation  conference 
advises  that  we  draw  on  the  widest  pos- 
sUiIe  public  consensus.  This  gathering  of 
national  needs  tmd  proposed  solutions  is 
the  stuff  of  a  White  House  conference, 
where  r^resentatives  of  every  puldlc 
voice  can  contribute  to  the  formulation 
of  energy  research  priorities  while,  at  the 
same  time,  suggesting  the  "energy  ethic" 
which  can  best  serve  our  national  goals 
and  aspirations. 

The  fundamental  equation  here,  and 
the  necessary  starting  point  for  a  White 
House  ccmference,  is  that  supply  equals 
demand.  This  equation  may  offer  a  pain- 
fully pragmatic  perspective  on  the  way 
we  are  to  husband  energy  resources  in 
the  future,  yet  it  is  now  clear  to  the  most 
hardened  skeptic  that  the  days  of  energy 
abundance  are  over — at  least  for  a  while. 
As  long  as  the  d^nand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion continues  to  press  the  supply  side, 
policy,  organization,  and  management 
are  going  to  have  to  give  almost  equal  re- 
search and  development  time  to  the  still 
unknown  features  of  energy  demand. 

And.  once  demand  becomes  the  subject 
of  serious  research,  innumerable  social 
questions  must  be  considered,  as  plan- 
ners and  policy  bodies  assess  the  effect 
of  various  alternatives  on  the  life  styles 
we  are  now  accustomed  to.  I  am  suggest- 
ing through  my  Introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Energy  that  some  of  the  answers 
to  these  questions  of  social  adjustment 
may  already  be  present,  and  we  need  only 
ask  the  same  people  who  are  to  make 
that  adjustment.  Through  a  White  House 
conference,  the  people  of  this  country  can 
determine  how  they  can  best  fit  futiure 
life  styles  to  future  energy  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  much  more  to  say 
on  this  topic,  but  I  will  stop  here  for  now, 
recognizing  that  I  have  touched  only  the 
first  stage  of  a  much  larger  proposal.  My 
purpose  for  now  is  to  propose  that  one 
excellent  way  to  begin  our  effort  to  equal- 
ize energy  supply  and  demand  is  to  clari- 
fy present  needs  and  future  aspirations 
through  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Energy.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  con- 
sider this  idea  and  that  they  note  the 
summary  of  findings  and  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  Engineering  Foundation 
Conference  on  Energy  Research.  I  should 
also  point  out,  as  I  insert  this  simunary, 
that  the  recommendations  in  it  come 
solely  from  the  conference  participants, 
who  were  given  free  rein  in  making 
their  proposals: 

SifOIKXKBIIf O  FOITNIMTIOIf  COIfTERKNCK  ON  EN- 
BtOT  RBSZABCH,  DEVZLOPMXIfT,  AND  DSMON- 
BISAnON 

■mucAKT — ^rxNsnros  avb  EscoiocBirBATioira 
A  aarloua  energy  problem  exUts  in  the 
United  States,  and  U  maasiTe  attentUMi,  tal- 
ent, and  funds  are  not  devoted  to  It  at  once, 
aerlous  consequences  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, economy,  life  style  and  environment  wUl 
result.  The  problem  has  immediate  short,  me- 
dium, and  long  t«rm  dimensions. 

Energy  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration are  central  to  solution  of  our  na- 
tional energy  problem.  Although  these  are 
numerous  exceUent  programs  underway,  we 
find  that  these  are  highly  fragmented,  under- 
funded, unbalanoed,  and  ttiat  the  ov«ralI  pro- 
gram lacks  policy,  leadership,  and  plans. 

The  Conference  reooounends  that  an  In- 
tense, dlncted,  national  and  regional  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration (RJ>.  Ac  O.)   be  Initiated  at  onoe. 


CMrganlaational  unite  are  propoaed  which  can 
be  established  quickly  and  ara  adequate  at 
this  time.  Their  operational  considerations 
are  outlined. 

A  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion effort  at  a  bUUon  dollars  per  year,  has 
been  propoaed  by  the  President  and  from 
within  Congress.  If  properly  phased,  this  ^- 
pears  to  b*  a  raasonabls  Initial  effort. 

The  President  Is  urged  to  convene  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Energy  to  enhanxse  pub- 
lic understanding,  but  timed  so  as  not  to 
Impede  Implementation  of  Conference  rec- 
ommendations. 

OPKSATIONAL  COMSIDXaATIONS 

The  RX>.  &  D.  program  must  essentlaUy 
be  concerned  with  the  equation:  Supply- 
Demand.  The  program  will  be  equally  con- 
cerned with  both  sides  of  the  equation,  al- 
though equal  funding  may  not  be  required 
on  both  sldee.  The  program  should  be  con- 
cerned with  testing  and  demonstrating  alter- 
native courses  of  action  in  priority  order 
while  maintaining  environmental  quality,  so- 
cietal objectives  and  reasonable  reserves. 

Leadership  must  be  exercised  by  the  fed- 
eral government  using  bnxuUy  representa- 
tive advice  and  participation,  and  employing 
both  public  and  private  expertise  and  facili- 
ties. 

The  program  must  be  concerned  with  Im- 
mediate, short  range  (3-6  years)  mid-range 
(6-16  years)  and  long  range  (16  years — end 
of  fossU  era) . 

The  supply  BJ3.  ft  O.  must  be  otncemsd 
with  aU  conventional  fuels,  conversions,  and 
deliveries  that  are  commonly  recognized  as 
well  as  environmental  and  social  matters.  It 
should  also  be  equally  concerned  with  un- 
conventional soiutsee  and  approaches  for 
long  range  application.  Attention  must  be 
devoted  to  creating  Incentives  and  stream- 
lined contractual  procedures  and  patent  in- 
terests. 

The  demand  RJ>.  ft  D.  must  be  concerned 
with  utUlzatlon.  conservation,  environment, 
economics,  incentives,  and  education.  It  must 
utUlse  fully  the  socUl  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences. 

The  program  must  be  cmducted  m  an 
open  manner  with  attention  to  public  In- 
formation and  opportunities  for  formal  and 
Informal  Input  from  the  public. 

There  must  be  continuous  overview  of  the 
RJ}.  ft  D.  program  from  the  perspective  of 
total  energy  considerations  and  national  ob- 
jectives. 

Planning  and  program  evaluation  coupled 
with  needed  adjustments  In  priorities  or  pro- 
grams must  be  a  major  characteristic. 

The  R  J}.  &  D.  program  must  be  a  judicious 
mix  of  governmental,  joint  government/pri- 
vate, and  private  enterprises.  Experience  In 
the  energy  Held,  particularly,  emphasizes  the 
deslrabUlty  of  heavy  use  of  the  private  sector 
for  innovation  and  rapid  transfer  of  new 
technology  to  commerciallza/tlon. 

Collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of 
date  on  manpower,  fuel  resources,  and  other 
pertinent  factors  as  well  as  demands  should 
be  maintained  on  a  regional,  national,  and 
international  basis. 

Universities  should  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come beavUy  Involved  In  energy  RJ3.  ft  D. 
by  conducting  research  and  by  developing 
qualified  manpower  In  the  technical,  social, 
and  managerial  fields. 

The  Conference  stroxxgly  favors  competi- 
tion whUe  avoiding  unneceeary  duplication 
among  qualified  R.  ft  D.  entitles  whether 
within  government,  university,  industrial,  or 
private  firms  as  a  means  of  stimulating  inno- 
vation, flexlbUlty,  and  quality  of  R.  ft  O. 
product. 

Wa  believe  that  the  current  generation  of 
BD.  ft  D.  programs  and  projects  are  suffi- 
ciently weU  identified  that  they  should  be 
undertaken  without  delay,  but  subject  to  the 
simultaneous  establishment  of  planning, 
monttortng,  and  review  processes.  An  exam- 


ple of  an  are*  urgently  requiring  attention 
Is  coal  research  and  its  oonvszsloa  to  claansr 
and  alternate  forms. 

MAWAOmSWT  OPnONS 

Discussions  at  the  Conference  Included  nu- 
merotis  administrative  suggestions  —  only 
three  elements  of  which  are  set  forth  In  this 
r^x>rt.  These  must  be  staffed  and  advised 
by  Indlvldiials  broadly  representative  of  the 
Industry  and  the  various  interests. 

MieanwtiUe,  a  strong  oonsensiis  evolved 
with  regard  to  several  principles  of  energy 
organization.  One  is  that  planning.  Impls- 
mentation.  and  reg\ilation  must  be  admin- 
istratively separated.  A  further  point  is  that 
the  weapons  function  should  be  clearly  aep- 
arated  from  energy  reaearch. 

The  Conference  recognises  that  at  varlotis 
times  in  our  national  history  circumstaaoes 
have  required,  and  we  have  successfully 
forged  new  technological  organizations.  "Tbm 
Manhattan  Project,  the  AEC,  and  NASA  are 
successful  examples  of  these.  Yet,  whUe  these 
are  examples  of  our  organizational  and  man- 
agerial genius,  they  are  not  appropriate 
models  of  the  organisation  required  for 
energy  at  this  time. 

The  Conference  also  recognises  that  many 
Institutional  arrangements  are  both  possible 
and  have  been  proposed  for  energy  RJ}.  ft 
D.  and  the  numerous  and  Important  related 
fields.  The  Conference  feels  that  it  Is  crltl- 
caUy  Important  that  we  not  loee  time  In 
debating  and  deciding  upon  the  optimum  or 
ultimate  total  institutional  arrangement, 
llierefore,  it  proposes  that  the  three  orga- 
nizational elements  for  which  it  sees  a  clear 
need  be  established  at  once  with  further 
organizational  form  evolving  If  this  proves 
desirable.  Specifically  we  propoee: 

1.  An  Energy  Policy  Council  be  established 
In  the  ofDce  of  the  President.  Tliis  is  viewed 
as  a  smaU,  powerful,  and  essential  body  com- 
parable to  the  CouncU  oT  KoooiCHnlc  Advisers 
or  the  CouncU  on  EnvUxnunental  QuaUty. 
This  Board  would  advise  the  President  on 
aU  matters  concerning  energy  Including 
planning,  evaltiatlon.  and  priorttlea:  the 
RJ3.  ft  D.  agency,  and  related  elements 
throughout  government;  and  the  relations 
and  impUcatlons  of  aU  energy  matters  to  na- 
tional policy,  objectives,  and  programs. 

a.  An  Energy  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration  Agency  be  created  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  with  location  In  govern- 
ment comparable  to  the  present  NASA,  AEC, 
or  N8P. 

3.  A  national  Energy  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Planning  Body  be 
created  with  responsibility  to  concentrate 
on  energy  RD.  ft  D.  national  strategy  and 
separated  from  the  ongoing  tactical  opera- 
tional programs  of  the  mdependent  Energy 
Research.  Development  and  Demonstration 
implementing  agency.  A  major  characteristic 
of  this  Planning  Body  would  be  the  wide 
and  very  strong  mix  of  govenmient  and  m- 
dustry  representatives;  of  those  concerned 
with  supply  of  and  demand  for  energy;  and 
of  those  concerned  with  environment,  qual- 
ity of  life  and  life-styles.  WhUe  initially  this 
RJ>.  ft  D.  planning  agency  should  be  a  sep- 
arate organization.  Its  xUtlmate  organisa- 
tional locus  would  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. 

ABOUT  THX  CONmXNCK 

The  Engineering  Foundation  Conference 
on  "Energy  Research-Management  Alterna- 
tives to  meet  Regional  and  National  Needs" 
met  at  New  England  College.  Hsnnlker,  New 
Hampshire  during  July  16-30,  1973.  The  Con- 
ference organisation,  the  six  suppm^lng  work 
group  reports,  the  list  of  participants,  and 
the  mvlted  papers  are  contained  m  com- 
panion documents. 

The  Conference  participants  of  some  78 
persons  were  not  only  concerned  with  the 
subject  issue,  but  brought  together  a  wide 
variety  of  backgrounds.  This  was  enhanced 
by  documents  provided  from  recent  reports 
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prunarlly  from  the  Leglslatiire  and  Executive 
branches  of  tbe  federal  government.  Our 
dellberatlona  were  prefaced  and  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  a  nvimber  of  prominent  Invited 
speakers. 

The  findings  and  conclusions  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Individual  conferees. 
While  not  every  Individual  may  fully  agree 
with  every  point,  broad  consensus  was  ob- 
tained in  the  findings  and  recommendations 
expressed  here. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  con- 
ference was  concerned  with  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration:  but  this  was 
considered  with  reasonable  appreciation  of 
tbe  much  larger  total  energy  question  which 
Is  far  more  complex  and  almost  boxmdless. 
There  was  also  a  conscious  effort  to  con- 
sider previous  national  efforts  In  advanced 
technology  and  the  potential .  roles  of 
branches  and  levels  of  government,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  universities,  and  other 
groups. 

FRAUDULENT  LAND-SALE  SCHEMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppx),  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  aimed  at  fraudulent 
land-sale  schemes,  several  of  which  have 
recently  surfaced  in  my  home  area  of 
northern  Michigan.  The  story  may  well 
be  familiar  to  you,  inasmuch  as  public 
attention  to  this  problem  is  growing 
daily. 

An  interstate  land  sales  company  sent 
out  high-pressure  salesmen  through  the 
small  towns  of  Michigan,  selling  "in- 
vestment mortgages"  in  "estates"  in  the 
Southwest,  promising  not  wily  a  regular 
investment  income,  but  eventual  owner- 
ship of  beautiful  terrain.  The  customers 
they  pursued  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  elderly,  especially  retirees 
and  widows,  who  are  now  in  no  position 
to  recover  from  the  loss  of  their  life  sav- 
ings. Many  invested  thousands  of  dollars 
In  a  company  they  knew  only  through  a 
door-to-door  salesman  and  in  land  they 
had  never  seen. 

Not  surprisingly,  those  promised  fat 
interest  checks  never  appeared,  and  the 
company  was  not  responsive  when  in- 
vestors asked  for  their  money  back.  Some 
people  tried  to  foreclose  on  their  "mort- 
gages," only  to  be  told  that  land  was  not 
worth  a  fraction  of  the  selling  price 
without  the  promised  improvements. 

This  kind  of  fraud  must  stop.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  exploits  one  of  most  Ameri- 
cans' most  treasured  dreams:  owning 
your  own  land,  especially  owning  land  at 
the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time  to 
make  a  profit.  Too  many  purchasers  have 
bought  remote  pieces  of  ground  with  no 
facilities  and  no  future,  despite  warnings 
to  the  contrary, 

I  believe  that  all  of  lis  here  in  Congress 
have  a  legitimate  concern  in  this  area, 
whether  we  are  from  a  State  whose  land 
Is  being  exploited  by  these  promoters,  or 
whether  we  represent  constituents  who 
are  being  defrauded.  All  those  who  de- 
plore deception  should  be  offended  by 
those  abuses. 

Congress  recognized  this  problem  in 
the  late  sixties,  and  passed  the  Inter- 
state Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure  Act. 
designed  to  halt  the  sale  of  parcels  of 
desert  and  swamp  to  unsuspecting  buy- 


ers. The  heart  of  the  act  was  disclosure. 
It  required  each  company  promoting  in- 
terstate land  sales  to  file  rei>orts  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  reveal  vital  information  on 
financing,  geographical  considerations, 
the  availability  of  water,  and  so  forth.  A 
copy  of  the  report  is  to  be  furnished  to 
the  buyer,  and  fimctlons  as  the  primary 
safeguard. 

This  clearinghouse  function  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Interstate  Land  Sales  is  vitally 
important.  However,  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 
more  vigilant  role  for  that  Office.  Regu- 
lation in  a  variety  of  areas  has  shown 
that  too  often  the  consumer  remains  un- 
protected largely  because  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  safeguards  available  to  h<"i 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  vrtde- 
spread  tendency  both  among  the  public 
and  the  land  development  industry  to 
misconstrue  the  act's  intent.  This  may 
be  due  to  ambiguity  in  the  language  of 
the  act.  or  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
industry,  which  may  have  feared  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  its  marketing  practices. 
However,  in  the  years  since  the  act  took 
effect.  I  believe  it  can  be  fairly  said  that 
the  vast  majority  of  legitimate  land  de- 
velopers in  this  country  have  recognized 
the  need  for  legislation.  They  want  to 
help  clean  up  the  good  name  of  the  in- 
dustry which  has  been  smeared  by  the 
operations  of  a  handful  of  unscrupulous 
developers. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Pull  Disclosure  Act,  designed  to  clear  up 
any  remaining  ambiguities  about  the 
purpose  of  the  act,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Regis- 
tration. These  amendments  will  change 
the  emphasis  of  the  program  from  that 
of  data-collection  to  Investigation  and 
regulation.  Overall,  it  will  help  correct 
those  problems  which  have  appeared 
since  enforcement  of  the  act  began  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

These  amendments  are  aimed  at  eas- 
ing the  burden  of  enforcement  of  the  act. 
encouraging  a  tougher  stance  by  the 
Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales,  and 
making  recovery  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility. First,  it  eases  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  purchaser  to  prove  he  was  the 
victim  of  misrepresentation.  Next,  it  ex- 
tends the  "cooling-off"  period  during 
which  the  purchaser  has  a  chance  to  re- 
flect on  the  deal  he  has  made  and  per- 
haps check  on  its  legitimacy.  This  cool- 
Ing-ofT  period  is  now  denied  those  whose 
contract  sasrs  that  the  purchaser  ac- 
knowledges being  given  all  the  necessary 
disclosure  papers.  My  amendments  would 
not  allow  this  vital  protection  to  be 
signed  away  in  the  fine  print  of  the  con- 
tract. 

This  bill  will  also  make  it  clear  that  it 
is  unlawfiU  for  any  developer  to  sell  lots 
without  furnishing  an  adequate  bond  to 
Insure  that  the  developer  delivers  all  that 
he  promised.  Most  important  of  all.  this 
bill  would  direct  the  Interstate  Land 
Sales  Office  to  take  affirmative  action  as 
to  each  development  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion. Not  only  would  they  furnish  infor- 
mation to  those  who  are  well  enough  in- 
formed to  ask  for  it,  but  they  would 
investigate  tbe  extent  and  accuracy  of 


each  registration  and  every  alleged  mis- 
representation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something  in  our 
national  charticter  that  treasures  the 
ownership  of  land.  My  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  is  not  to  thwart 
or  obstruct  that  natural  tendency,  but  to 
assure  that  the  American  dream  of  own- 
ing one's  own  little  comer  of  the  world 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  few  unscrupu- 
lous land  developers. 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  BENEFIT 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonzalxz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  I  beUeve  to 
be  most  urgent  legislation.  This  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  March  of  this  year, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  pass  the 
House  and  become  law  when  we  return 
from  the  August  recess. 

This  bill  provides  that  when  a  public 
safety  officer  has  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  and  the  direct  and  proximate 
cause  of  such  death  was  a  criminal  act  or 
an  apparent  criminal  act,  the  Law  En- 
forconent  Assistance  Administration 
shall  pay  a  benefit  of  $50,000  to  the  speci- 
fied persons  under  the  act. 

Public  safety  officer  means  a  pers<m 
serving  a  public  agency  as  a  law-erLforce- 
ment  officer  including  a  corrections  or  a 
court  official. 

The  risk  of  lethal  violence  faced  dally 
by  peace  officers  in  city  after  city  across 
the  country  has  increased  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  my  city  of  San  Antonio  we  have 
witnessed  the  shameful  occurrence  of 
foiir  deaths  of  law-enforcement  officials 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  months  this  year. 

Public  safety  officers,  dedicated  to 
their  law-enforcement  careers,  are  not 
nearly  so  concerned  with  their  low 
salaries  as  they  are  of  maintaining  and 
preserving  the  security  of  their  families. 
Legislation  such  as  this  bill  will  give 
them  this  well-deserved  security. 

This  bill  will  also  cover  prison  guards. 
The  prison  guard  in  recent  years  has 
been  faced  with  an  increase  in  violence 
within  the  prison  syst«n.  It  is  obvious 
to  all  that  we  need  prison  reform,  but 
we  will  always  need  guards,  and  unless 
these  men  and  women  feel  that  their 
families  will  be  provided  for  if  something 
should  happen  to  them,  we  are  not  going 
to  find  the  qualified  people  needed  for 
these  positions. 

I  recently  received  a  sad  letter  from  a 
resident  of  Texas  who  related  to  me  the 
story  of  her  friend's  brother  who  was  a 
prison  guard  at  Arizona  State  prison  and 
was  killed  while  on  duty  this  past  Jxme. 

This  young  fellow's  wife  is  Korean  and 
has  not  lived  In  the  United  States  very 
long.  She  was.  as  you  can  imagine,  very 
dependent  upon  him.  They  also  have 
three  small  children,  which  she  must  now 
raise  without  a  father.  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  this  Is  a  very  sad  situation 
for  this  woman  and  her  family,  and  if 
this  bm  I  am  proposing  today  becomes 
law.  this  young  woman  and  her  family 
will  be  In  some  way  compensated  for  their 
great  and  tragic  loss.  Money  can  in  no 


way  replace  a  human  life  but  it  can 
lessen  the  hardships  that  the  families 
will  have  to  suffer. 

Crime  knows  no  Jurisdictional  bound- 
ary, nor  respects  the  color  of  a  law-en- 
forcement officer's  imiform.  Each  officer, 
whether  sheriff,  deputy,  highway  patrol- 
man, policeman  or  prison  guard,  must  be 
fully  cognizant  that  death  may  come  to 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  sworn 
duties. 

I  believe  these  guaranteed  benefits 
would  improve  the  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement by  lifting  the  morale  of  those 
who  enforce  the  law.  Thus,  this  proposed 
legislation  would  have  at  least  two  posi- 
tive results;  direct  financial  benefits  to 
the  families  of  slain  public  safety  officers, 
and  improved  law  enforcement. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  passed 
as  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  this  coim- 
try  to  adequately  compensate  those  who 
risk  their  lives  to  protect  all  of  society. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  AFL-CIO  EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION   TRADE    BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burks) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  and  again,  both  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  smd  on  the 
House  floor  I  have  spoken  about  the  dam- 
ages being  inflicted  on  U.S.  industry  and 
the  American  laborer  by  the  unfavorable 
trade  policies  this  Nation  has  been  burd- 
ened with  In  recent  years.  I  have  fought 
long  and  hard  to  protect  the  industrial 
economic  base  of  this  cotmtry  and  I  have 
been  backed  in  this  effort  by  the  orga- 
nized average  American  working  man 
and  woman.  Too  often  the  voice  of  this 
truly  "silent  majority"  is  stifled  by  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  lobbjrists  and 
fat  cat  tycoons  who  spend  their  tax-free 
profit  dollars  in  efforts  to  prevent  the 
Congress  from  enacting  laws  that  will 
benefit  the  everyday  worker  and  consum- 
er. Now,  with  the  defeat  of  amendments 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
would  provide  for  only  the  most  minimal 
safeguards  to  threatened  U.S.  industries, 
we  are  faced  with  an  administration 
trade  bill  that  not  only  will  cost  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  workingmen 
their  Jobs,  but  also  surrenders  to  the 
President  unlimited  authorities  that  Con- 
gress will  never  be  able  to  control.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  should  stop  1 
minute  and  listen  to  the  laborers  of 
America.  I  am  Including  In  the  Rbcoko 
the  official  policy  statement  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  on  the  administration's  trade  bin. 
HJl.  6767.  and  suggest  that  this  concise 
document  be  carefully  reviewed  in  light 
of  the  continual  erosion  of  America's 
economic  power. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  AFL-CIO 
statement: 

Statemxnt     bt     tkx     AFL-CIO     Kxxcrmvz 
Council   ok   AoictNiSTKATioK  Tbaoe   Bnx, 
Oak  Bkook,  Iu...  Auotrsr  2,  1973 
Much  of  America's  current  economic  dis- 
tress can   be   directly  traced   to  misguided 


and  misapplied  foreign  trade  and  Investment 
policies. 

The  American  worker,  public  and  business- 
man are  all  suffering  from  erosion  of  the  U.S. 
industrial  base,  the  battering  of  the  dollar 
and  deepening  trade  deficits. 

Trade  legislation  currently  being  drafted 
in  the  Congress  fails  to  deal  with  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Seventies  and  would,  in  fact,  ac- 
celerate the  calamity  facing  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial society. 

In  a  specific  test  vote,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  rejected  a  provision  that 
would  have  established  minimum  safeguards 
against  the  torrent  of  imports  that  are  sweep- 
ing away  American  Jobs. 

In  a  contrary  move,  the  committee  accept- 
ed provisions  that  would  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  virtually  unlimited  authority  to 
reduce  to  eero  the  minimum  trade  safe- 
guards that  now  exist.  Badly  hit  VA.  indus- 
tries, such  as  chemical  and  allied  products, 
t^parel,  electronics,  shoes,  steel  products, 
steel,  stone,  clay  and  glass,  autos  and  air- 
craft would  suffer  further  heavy  erosion  or 
stunted  growth  as  a  result  of  the  bUl's  pro- 
visions as  they  now  stand. 

In  April,  when  the  Administration's  trade 
bill  was  Introduced,  the  AFL-CIO  categorized 
It  as  bad  legislation.  The  trade  bUl  that  is 
now  taking  shape  In  committee  is  equally 
bad,  having  only  cosmetic  changes  that  ap- 
pear to  restrict  the  President's  authority  and 
appear  to  give  the  CongreM  control  over  trade 
agreements,  but  do  not.    ^ 

The  bill  provides  no  spe<i|flc  machinery  to 
regulate  the  fiood  of  ImpoetS.  It  does  not  deal 
at  aU  with  the  export  of  MS.  technology  and 
capital  to  other  parts  of;  the  world  where 
corporations  can  maximize  profits  and  mini- 
mize coets  at  the  expense  of  17.8.  produc- 
tion and  Jobs.  It  does  nothing  to  close  the 
lucrative  tax  loopholes  for  American-based 
multinational  corporations  which  make  it 
more  profitable  for  them  to  locate  and  pro- 
duce abroad. 

As  it  stands  now,  unless  the  committee  re- 
considers some  tentative  decisions  and  takes 
action  to  provide  adequate  and  specific  safe- 
guards to  meet  these  deficiencies,  the  bill  is 
worse  than  no  bill  at  all. 

Unless  it  is  revamped,  the  APL-CIO  must 
urge  the  House  to  defeat  the  Admmistration 
bill.  We  would  then  ask  the  House  to  turn  to 
consideration  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  which 
provides  a  comprehensive  framework  for  re- 
storing America's  economic  health  and  re- 
gaining the  necessary  balance  In  Interna- 
tional trade. 


A  VETERANS'  PENSION  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Oxtnteh)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved H.R.  9497  which  provides  for  a 
10-percent  cost-of-living  increase  to  vet- 
erans, widows,  and  children  receiving 
nonsenice-connected  pensions  as  well  as 
dependent  parents  receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation. 

According  to  that  indomitable  defend- 
er of  veterans'  causes,  the  HonorabTe 
Olik  E.  "Tiger"  Teaotji  of  Texas,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  assured  the 
Oongress  that  the  bill  will  restore  prswjtl- 
cally  all  of  the  reductions  in  pensions 
which  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  20-per- 
oent  social  security  rate  increase  last 
year. 

This  is  all  well  and  good  for  this  year. 


But  what  about  next  year?  And  the  year 
after  that? 

Because  90  percent  of  all  social  secu- 
rity payments  is  counted  in  determining 
total  annual  income  of  a  veteran,  a  so- 
cial security  increase  may  cause  an  actual 
reduction  in  pensions  depending  on  the 
exact  amount  of  the  increase  and  the 
amount  of  other  income  received  by  the 
veteran  or  dependent. 

In  fact,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
released  figures  showing  that  1.2  million 
pensioners  had  a  reduction  in  their  VA 
pensions  as  a  result  of  the  social  security 
increase  enacted  in  1972.  The  VA  also  re- 
leased fibres  that  revealed  that  some 
20,000  pemiCHiers  were  dropped  from  the 
pension  rolls  entirely  and  15,000  of  these 
pensioners  stood  to  suffer  a  loss  In  ag- 
gregate Income  as  a  result  of  the  social 
security.  Hopefully,  the  Senate  and 
House  wUl  agree  on  a  formula  or  a 
straight  Increase  that  will  prevent  this 
from  happening. 

More  importantly,  thoiigh.  there 
should  be  a  means  to  prevent  automati- 
cally increases  In  social  security  benefits 
from  decreasing  a  man's  or  woman's 
pension.  Most  of  those  receiving  veterans 
pensions  are  social  security  recipients  as 
well. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  that  monthly  social 
seciuity  benefit  pasnnents  shall  not  be 
considered  as  income  In  determining  eli- 
gibility for  pensions.  The  bill  would  also 
increase  income  limitations  so  that  vete- 
rans might  earn  a  little  more  money,  if 
they  wish,  and  not  suffer  a  loss  in  pen- 
sion. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would: 

Increase  the  income  limitation  fnnn 
$2,600  to  (3,000  for  single  veterans  with 
no  dependents. 

Increase  from  $3,800  .to  M.200  the 
income  limitation  for  those  with  depend- 
ents. 

Increase  the  maximum  pension  pay- 
ments for  single  veterans  from  $130  to 
$140  a  month;  for  a  veteran  with  one 
dependent  from  $135  to  $150  monthly; 
a  veteran  with  two  dependents  from 
$140  to  $155  a  month;  and  a  veteran 
with  more  than  two  dependents  from 
$145  to  $160  monthly. 

Deletes  social  sectulty  payments  from 
the  maximum  Income  limitation  test. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commlsslim, 
established  by  President  Johnson,  stated: 

The  CommlsBlon  recommends  that  pen- 
sions as  a  benefit  for  war  veterans  and  their 
survivors,  should  be  maintained  aa  a  fed- 
eral program  providing  financial  aid  above 
and  beyond  the  levels  of  public  aasistanoe 
and  that,  within  reasonably  improved  limits, 
Increases  in  other  form  of  income  should 
not  adversely  affect  veterans'  pensions  .  .  . 

It  is  time  that  we  put  the  Commissi 6n's 
recommendation  into  practice. 


"SWEETHEART*  ANTITRUST 
AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Jamis  V.  Stahton) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  Introducing  legldatlon, 
which  closely  follows  S.  782,  authored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Csillfor- 
nla,  the  Honorable  John  Tunnet,  except 
that  my  bill  contains  a  retroactive  fea- 
ture. Both  bills  establish  new  procedures 
for  settlement  of  antitrust  cases  via  a 
consent  decree.  Only  July  18  the  Senate 
approved  8.  782  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
I  commend  Senator  Tunney  for  his  keen 
perception  and  diligent  work  in  initiating 
action  on  this  vitally  important  subject. 

About  80  percent  of  all  antitriist  cases 
are  settled  by  consent  decrees,  which  are 
agreements  between  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  defendant,  aftjroved  by 
the  court,  as  to  action  to  be  taken  to 
remedy  violations  of  law.  By  this  proce- 
dure, a  costly  and  time-consuming  trial 
is  avoided.  However,  the  procedure  has 
the  disadvantage  that  a  full  airing  of  the 
facts  usually  does  not  take  place,  and  in- 
deed, it  may  even  degenerate  into  a  proc- 
ess for  ratifying,  quickly  and  quietly,  an 
agreement  which  gives  mere  lipservlce 
abating  the  violations,  and  lets  stand  the 
serious  abuses  that  prompted  the  suit.  In 
short,  the  decrees  may  take  on  the  as- 
pects of  a  "sweetheart"  agreement. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  guar- 
antees that  in  all  efforts  to  settle  through 
a  consent  decree,  there  wiU  be  an  op- 
portunity for  significant  involvement  by 
both  the  courts  and  the  public.  Presently 
there  Is  a  30-day  period  for  comment  by 
interested  parties  on  the  terms  of  the 
consent  decree  offered  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. This  legislation  extends  that 
period  to  60  days. 

Presently  the  Department  of  Justice 
provides  no  more  information  on  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  settlement  than 
that  which  can  be  contained  in  a  brief 
press  release,  the  circulation  of  which  is 
relatively  limited.  This  legislation  re- 
quires the  Department  to  publish  a  whole 
series  of  facts  relevsmt  to  the  case,  in- 
cluding a  complete  description  of  the 
alleged  violations  of  the  law,  an  outline 
of  the  possible  solutions  that  were  con- 
sidered, and  an  explanation  of  how  the 
proposed  settlement  will  deal  with  the 
practices  or  conditions  enumerated  in 
the  complaint.  In  order  to  insure  that 
this  Information  receives  wide  dissemina- 
tion, the  bill  further  requires  that  the 
material  be  published  in  both  the  Federal 
Register,  and  In  local  newspapers.  A 
related  provision  requires  that  the  de- 
fendant file  with  the  court  information 
on  commimications  it  has  had  with  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Presently  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  not  required  to  respond  to  any  of  the 
comments  it  receives  on  the  proposed 
settlement.  This  legislation  requires  that 
the  Justice  Department  respond  to  all 
such  comments,  and  that  the  response  be 
both  filed  with  the  court  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Finally,  this  legislation  makes  clear 
that  the  court  is  to  take  an  active  rde 
in  the  proceedings,  and  not  merely  rub- 
berstamp  what  Is  presented  by  the  de- 
fendant and  the  Justice  Department.  In 
its  consideration  of  the  proposed  settle- 
ment, the  court  is  authorized  to  take  into 


account  all  of  the  above  Information,  and 
whatever  else  can  be  adduced  through 
a  hearing,  the  calling  of  expert  witnesses, 
or  other  means,  as  the  court  sees  fit. 

Mr.  SpeeJcer,  I  became  aware  of  the 
pressing  need  for  this  legislation  through 
the  work  I  have  done  in  urging  that  an 
antitnist  case  now  before  the  n.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Cleveland,  Ohio — United 
States  against  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Ohio — be  resolved  promptly,  and  in  a 
manner  that  serves  the  public  interest. 
In  my  many  communications  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  others.  I  have  been 
trying  to  accomplish  in  this  specific  case 
^at  this  bill  would  mandate  in  all  anti- 
trust cases:  a  well-informed  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  proposed  con- 
sent decree  by  the  court  and  the  public. 

My  initial  concern  over  this  case 
stemmed  from  the  seemingly  intermina- 
ble delay  the  case  encountered  In  its  Ini- 
tial stages.  The  case  was  filed  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  September  1970, 
smd  it  was  not  imtil  May  1973,  that  a 
proposed  consent  decree  was  filed.  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  this  consent 
decree,  believing  it  to  be.  quite  frankly, 
a  capitulation  by  the  Justice  Department. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagiies,  I 
am  attaching  copies  of  the  most  recent 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  Attorney 
General  Richardson  and  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Thomas  Lambros.  Also  at- 
tached is  a  metnorandum  I  received  from 
the  Northern  Ohio  Petroleum  Retailers 
Association,  outlining  its  objections  to 
the  consent  decree. 

Judge  Lambros,  a  distinguished  and 
highly  regarded  Jurist,  acted  in  a  con- 
structive maimer  by  extending  the  period 
for  comment  and  by  holding,  aa  July  16, 
a  hearing  on  the  consent  decree.  Judge 
Lambros  hsks  taken  the  case  under  ad- 
visement. Originally  he  planned  to  Issue 
a  ruling  by  the  end  of  July,  but  aa 
July  31,  he  stated  that  because  of  the 
complexities  of  the  case,  a  decision  would 
not  be  reached  until  September  10. 

I  believe  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
should  be  applied  to  this  case,  as  well  as 
to  the  ITT  and  other  cases,  and  so  my 
bill  includes  a  section  making  certain  of 
these  requirements  applicable  to  all  con- 
sent decrees  filed  after  December  31. 
1972.  I  urge  that  the  House  act  expedi- 
tiously to  improve  the  antitrust  laws  in 
the  manner  contemplated  in  this  bill. 

Following  are  the  items  referred  to 
above: 

CONOBnS  OF  THX  TTlflRD  8TATXS, 

Waahtngton,  D.O..  May  30. 1973. 

Hon.    ELUOT  RiCBAKDSON, 

Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice ,  Wathlngton,  D.C. 

OsAa  Mb.  BKHAioaoN:  This  latter  to  yon 
iB  In  connection  with  an  Important  antitrust 
matter,  ClvU  Action  No.  C  70-89S,  United 
States  V.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) ,  pend- 
ing in  U.  8.  District  Coiirt,  Northern  District 
of  Ohio.  For  your  infonnation.  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys  have  entered  Into  a  ten- 
tatlve  agreement  with  the  defendant 
resulting  in  a  consent  decree  which.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  court,  wUl  terminate  this  case 
very  soon. 

The  reason  for  this  communication  Is  to 
urge  you,  whQe  there  is  yet  time,  to  abrogate 
the  aforesaid  agreement,  as  I  seriously  doubt 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  or  faUing 


that  action,  that  you  ask  tiM  court  (as  I  have 
dooe)  to  conttnxie  this  matter  so  you  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  personally  the 
issues  that  are  involved,  and  aU  the  circum- 
stances of  this  esse.  (I  enclose  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  May  16  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  B. 
Lambroe,  the  federal  Judge  in  whose  court- 
room this  litigation  is  pending). 

I  think  it  Is  entlrttly  ^>proprlate  that  you 
undertake  such  a  review — and  that  you  make 
your  own  independent  decision  because  the 
timing  of  this  matter  Is  such  that,  obviously, 
you  wUl  bear  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
how  the  case  is  concluded— even  though  you 
have  had  no  band  in  the  developments  that 
have  brought  the  case  to  its  present  stage 
and,  until  now,  no  authority  of  influence  over 
the  proceedings. 

Although  I  am  not  a  party  in  this  case.  I 
have  been  watching  Its  rather  slow  progress 
because  I  feel  that  the  Utigatlon  Is  very  much 
in  the  Interests  of  my  constituents,  many  of 
whom  are  customers  of  Sohlo  or  other  oU 
companies  whose  pricing  policies  are  affected 
by  Scduo's  actions.  Tills  matter  has  assimied. 
recently,  even  greater  urgency  because  of 
the  shortage  of  gasoline  and  resultant  pro- 
jections that  the  price  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
Is  likely  to  rise  steeply. 

It  Is  possible  that,  after  famlliarlBlng  your- 
self with  the  facts,  you  might  agree  with  me 
that  no  tettlemtnt  at  this  case,  whatever  Its 
terms,  would  be  In  the  public  interest— and 
that  what  Is  really  required,  to  assure  pubUo 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  theee  proceed- 
ings. Is  a  public  airing  of  an  the  Issues  tn 
open  court. 

In  this  connection.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  enclosed  letter  from  your  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  the  defendant,  dated  May  a,  indicates 
that  the  federal  proeecutors  are  basing  their 
agreement,  at  least  In  part,  on  the  "oral 
representation"  from  the  company. 

To  assist  you  in  your  review,  I  am  taking 
the  lil>erty  of  enclosing  also  a  memorandum 
to  me,  dated  February  13,  from  the  Honorable 
Raymond  J.  Orabow,  counsel  for  the  North- 
era  Ohio  Petroleum  BetaUers  Association. 
Sincerely. 

Jams  V.  STAirroif . 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

CoNGKTss  or  THE  UNrrxo  States. 

Wathington,  D.C,  May  16, 197* 
Hon.  Tboi<as  B.  Lambbos. 
US.  Diatrlct  Court, 
Federal  Court  House, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Deax  Judge  Lambbos:  Tills  letter  to  you  is 
in  connection  with  Civil  Action  No.  C  70-S9S. 
United  States  v.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) . 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents,  I  am  asking 
that  you  refrain  at  this  time  from  entering 
a  final  Judgment  in  this  case,  and  that  you 
extend  the  30-day  period  for  the  filing  of 
views  and  objections  by  outside  parties.  These 
SO  dsys,  of  course,  date  from  May  2,  1973, 
when  a  consent  settlement  was  filed  with 
your  court,  reflecting  an  agreement  between 
attorneys  for  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
company. 

Although  I  am  not  a  party  in  this  case,  I 
have  been  watching  Its  rather  slow  progress 
because  I  feel  that  the  UUgatlon  Is  very  much 
in  the  Interests  of  my  constituents,  many 
of  whom  are  customers  of  Sohlo  or  other  oil 
companies  whose  pricing  policies  are  affected 
by  Sohlo's  actions.  This  matter  has  assumed, 
recently,  even  greater  urgency  because  of  the 
threatened  shortage  of  gasoline  and  resultant 
projections  that  the  price  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line Is  likely  to  rise  steeply. 

The  reason  for  my  request  to  you  Is  to  give 
me  time  to  state  my  objections  to  the  con- 
sent settlement.  I  intend  to  make  my  views 
known  to  the  U.  8.  Attorney  Oeneral,  but,  as 
you  know,  the  present  occupant  of  that  of- 
fice, Mr.  Richard  Kleindlenst  has  resigned 
and  is  staying  on  only  until  his  successor  is 
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qualified  and  takes  over.' Although  President 
Nixon  has  named  KlUot  Richardson  to  the 
position  of  Attorney  Oeneral,  this  nomina- 
tion Is  being  held  up  by  this  Senate  because 
of  controversial  issues  tliat  have  been  raised 
by  the  appointment. 

Tlierefore,  I  am  in  a  position  at  this  time 
where  it  would  be  pointlees  for  me  to  write 
to  the  present  lame-duck  Attorney  Oeneral, 
and  Inappoprlate  to  write  to  the  incoming 
Attorney  Oeneral,  whose  Identity  Is  not 
known  to  me,  since  Iti.  Richardson's  nom- 
ination may  or  may  not  be  confirmed.  Fur- 
ther more,  even  if  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed, the  30-day  period  in  the  case  before 
you  may  have  lapsed  by  that  time. 

Therefore,  again.  I  respectfuUy  ask  that 
you  continue  this  matter  until  such  time  as 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  my  views 
known  to  the  new  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Sincerely,  \^ 

Jambs  V.  Stanton, 
Ifetnber  of  Congress. 


OsncB  or  thb  Attobnbt  Obnbbal, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  6.  1973. 
Hon.  Jambs  V.  Stanton. 
House  of  Repreaentatlvea. 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

DBAB     CONCBXaSMAN     STANTON:      ThiS     will 

acknowledge  receipt  of.  and  thank  you  for, 
your  letter  of  May  30,  1973,  requesting  that 
I  withdraw  the  consent  of  the  government  to 
the  proposed  Judgment  In  U.S.  v.  The  Stand- 
ard OU  Company  (Ohio),  CivU  Action  No.  C 
70-895,  in  the  United  Statea  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio. 

I  have  reviewed  the  materials  accompany- 
ing your  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
oonaent  decree.  However,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
still  In  the  process  of  familiarizing  myself 
with  my  new  responsibilities,  I  do  not  think 
It  appropriate  in  this  case  for  me  to  revefse 
the  action  heretofore  approved  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division  under  my  predecessor. 

The  Antitrust  Division,  I  am  sure.  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  of  the  same  goals 
which  you  seek:  lower  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer, adequate  supplies  at  gasoline,  and  the 
freedom  of  independent  bxisinessmen  to  make 
their  own  individual  decisions  In  economic 
matters.  I  doubt  that  a  court  will  approve 
the  entry  of  a  decree  which  does  not  ade- 
quately serve  these  ends. 

In  tbls  connection,  I  am  advised  that  a 
petition  for  leave  to  intervene  In  this  pro- 
ceeding has  been  filed  on  behalf  of  the  North- 
ern (%lo  Petroleum  RetaUers  Association. 
Although  It  is  the  Department's  policy  to  op- 
pose formal  Intervention  In  proceedings  of 
this  nature,  we  do  urge  the  courts  to  hear  the 
views  of  those  who  object  to  decretal  pro- 
visions as  amid  curiae.  This  procedure  wiU 
be  followed  in  this  case,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  court  wUl  have  the  benefit  of  and  wUl 
carefBlly  consider  both  yo\u-  objections  to 
the  decree  and  those  of  NOPRA.  To  give  the 
Antitrust  Division  additional  time  to  con- 
sider your  objections  and  thoee  of  NOPRA, 
we  have  requested  an  additional  16  days  be- 
fore the  court  considers  whether  it  should 
enter  the  proposed  decree. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  my  re- 
luctance to  Intervene  on  short  notice  In  a 
matter  which  has  been  handled  In  Its  vir- 
tual entirety  under  my  predecessor.  However, 
I  have  instructed  the  Antitrust  Division  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  views  ex- 
preaeed  in  your  letter  as  well  as  the  objec- 
tions of  any  other  person  in  this  proceeding. 
Sincerely. 

■UIOT  L.  RlCWABBSOIt. 


Olbvclano,  Ohio, 
rebruary  13,  1973. 
Be   United   States  of   America  against  the 

Standard  OU  Co.  (Case  No.  C  70-886) . 
Hon.  Jambs  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress,  Longvoorth  BuUdtng, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dbab  Conobbssman:  As  you  are  keenly 
aware,  the  above-mentioned  anti-trust  case 
has  been  pending  In  the  District  Court  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  for  since  S^temlaer  19,  1970. 
During  the  entire  period  of  its  pendency,  you 
have  been  most  diligent  In  attempttog  to 
have  the  case  resolved  without  the  passage  of 
an  unreasonable  period  of  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  wheels  of  Justice  at  the  Justice 
Department  have  not  moved  with  speed  but 
at  a  turtle's  pace— and.  one  wonder's  how 
fast  the  case  m^y  not  have  moved  without 
your  diligent  oonoem  and  repeated  inquiry. 

As  you  also  aware,  there  is  presently  be- 
ing considered  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
(Anti-Trust  Division) ,  a  proposed  "Consent 
Entry"  vi^lch  If  authorized  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  approved  by  Standard — and  the 
Court,  would  conclude  the  case.  A  copy  of  a 
Plain  Dealer  news  article  dated  Itobr\iary  11, 
1973  Is  enclosed  for  general  background  in- 
formation. I  have  been  asked  by  James  V. 
Cresente,  Executive  Director  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  Petroleum  Retailer's  Association,  with 
whom  you  are  familiar,  to  acquaint  you  with 
NOPRA'S  position  with  respect  to  the  con- 
templated consent  decree  being  weighed  by 
the  parties  to  conclude  the  case. 

Specifically,  It  Is  NOPRA's  position  that  the 
consent  entry  does  not  go  far  enough  to  pro- 
hibit Standard  OU  Company's  marketing 
practices  as  related  to  their  anti-competi- 
tive practices  and  their  use  of  a  method  of 
marketing  designated  presently  as  "Incen- 
tive Manager  Stations".  The  lawsuit  was  orig- 
inally fUed  after  the  Justice  Department 
assumed  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter 
from  the  Federal  Trade  CcHnmlsslon;  all  this 
happening  after  NOPRA  filed  a  formal,  writ- 
ten and  detailed  Coo^ilaint  with  the  FTC.  In 
the  Justice  Department  suit.  SOHIO  was  ac- 
cused of  utUlBlng  a  marketing  method  of 
distribution  known  as  "Commission  Man- 
ager Stations".  Thiis,  as  a  result  of  the  ao- 
caUed  "C-ldanager"  operation,  SOHIO  was  ac- 
cused of  controlling  and  infiuencing  the  price 
of  gasoline  and  petroleum  products  being  sold 
to  the  public  within  the  State  of  Ohio  ^"H 
northeastern  Ohio  In  particular. 

In  the  suit  filed  by  the  Justice  D^>artment, 
and  among  the  relief  prayed  for,  was  the  re- 
quest that  SOHIO  be  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  continuing.  In  any  manner,  to  carry  out, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  agreements  (C- 
Managers  Stations) ,  *  *  *  and  from  engag- 
ing in  any  other  agreements  having  a  like  or 
similar  purpose  or  effect.  (Emphasis  given  by 
us). 

Almost  Immediately  after  the  suit  was  filed, 
SOHIO  proceeded  to  phase  out  the  so-called 
"Commission  Manager  Stations"  and  began  to 
introduce  a  hybrid-system  of  marketing  out- 
let called  "Incentive  Manager  or  I-Manager 
SUtlons".  Virtually,  the  same  procedures 
were  to  be  followed  by  the  station  manager 
whose  Income  was  derived  from  "com- 
missions" on  petroleum  sales  but  whose  scope 
of  authority  and  Jurisdiction  was  still  rigidly 
contPoUed  by  SOHIO.  By  the  use  of  the  new 
hybrid  system  of  "Incentive  Managws"  «n- 
ployees  of  the  I-Manager  are  paid  by  the  com- 
pany, with  the  payroll  being  deducted  frwn 
the  commissions  earned  by  the  I-Manager. 
Many  significant  problems  are  generated  from 
this  method  of  operation.  Including  the  re- 
maining and  unanswered  question — ^Who 
really  controls  the  station?  Is  it  the  I-Man- 
ager or  Is  It  SOHIO?  If  the  station  Is  cotn- 
pany-controUed.  then  the  employees  at  the 
sUtion  pr(H>erly  are  subject  to  being 
unloniaed:  if  not,  then  the  employees  are 
technloaUy  not  available  for  unlonlsaUon.  If 


company  oonttoUed,  SOHIO  can  still  set  and 
Influence  the  price  of  petroleum  products, 
such  as  In  the  objectionable  "Commlaalon 
Manager  System" — ^the  same  as  SOHIO  "^n. 
we  Insist,  under  the  hybrid  system  of  "Incen- 
tive Manager",  and  soon! 

It  Is  NOPRA's  position  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  directly  if  not  tacitly  per- 
mitted SOHIO,  ever  since  the  filing  of  the 
lawsuit  in  September  of  1970,  to  permit 
SOHIO  to  set  up  its  "Incentive  Manager 
Marketing  System" — a  hybrid,  which  stiU  has 
the  same  effect  upon  the  oonstimer  market  as 
the  Commission  Blansger  system.  Also,  since 
the  Justice  Department  has  asked  that  all 
similar  methods  be  Testralned.  we  believe 
that  the  obligation  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Justice  Department  to  terminate  any  use  at 
the  "Incentive  Manager  System"  as  weU. 
Simply  putting  a  new  facade  on  the  same  ob- 
pectlonable  system  Is  no  way  to  conclude  an 
offensive  business  practice  by  SOHIO.  Oaso- 
line  and  oil  prices  will  stiU  be  Influenced  by 
SOHIO  should  this  hybrid-system  be  allowed 
to  exist.  Either  a  station  is  company  operated, 
or  dealer  operated!  If  company  operated  then 
SOHIO  has  a  right  to  determine  Its  pricing 
policies  .  .  .  but  not  when  a  station  is  dealer 
operated.  Obvlotisly,  the  effect  on  the  con- 
suming public  as  to  gasoline  prices  is  more 
thani4>parent. 

NOFRA  has  communicated  this  same  posi- 
tion to  the  Cleveland  representatives  of  the 
Justice  Department  who  have  assured  us  that 
our  objections  would  be  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington for  further  consideration  as  related 
to  the  proposed  consent  decree.  We  are  con- 
cerned ^^lat  this  lawsuit  WiU  be  terminated  by 
ttie  Justice  Department  in  a  blaze  of  "fan- 
fare" .  .  .  but  With  the  same  antl-competl- 
tlve  end  result — "Incentive  Manager  Sta- 
tions", the  old  monster  with  a  face-lift. 

We  are  preparing  to  request  the  District 
Court,  when  the  Consent  Decree  Is  presented 
for  i^>proval  by  the  Justice  D^>artment,  to 
vote©  our  objections.  However,  we  feel  that 
your  continued  Intervention  and  concern 
about  the  suit  Is  needed  to  protect  the  con- 
suming public  from  high  gasoline  and  oU 
prices.  We  continue  to  solicit  your  support 
and  will  be  pleased  to  provide  further  Infor- 
mation to  you  should  you  believe  it  is  needed. 

Thank  you. 

Raymond  J.  Obabow. 


FEDERAL  PROPERTY  ACT  AAJEND- 
MENT  IN  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1973 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holzfzblo), 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  speak  about  section  525  of  HH.  8152. 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Amend- 
ments to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Centred  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  As  it  has 
emerged  from  ccmference,  it  contains  an 
amendment  to  one  of  the  donable  surplus 
property  provisions  of  the  federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  apparent  objec- 
tive of  section  525  was  to  add  law  en- 
forcement programs  to  the  purposes  for 
which  surplus  personi^  property  may  be 
given  to  eligible  donees  under  the  Federal 
donable  pnH>erty  program.  However,  sec- 
tioa.  525  amends  only  subsection  203  (n) 
of  the  Federal  Property  Act;  and  there- 
fore it  falls  short  of  that  objective.  Sec- 
tion 525  should  also  have  amended 
subsection  203 (j) .  Tliat  subsection  estab- 
lishes the  three  broad  categories  of  pur- 
poses for  which  donable  proper^  may  be 
transferred  to  eligible  recipients.  The» 
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are  educatioci,  public  health,  and  civil 
defense.  Section  203  (j)  also  contains  au- 
thority by  which  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  iipon  appropriate  de- 
terminations by  the  Secretary  of  Healtlx 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  President, 
may  In  his  discretion,  donate  the  surplus 
property. 

Neither  section  525  nor  any  similar 
provision  of  H.R.  8152  was  part  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  It  is  a  Senate 
floor  amendment  accepted  in  conference. 
The  Federal  Property  Act  falls  within 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  As 
chairman.  I  am  naturally  concerned  by 
the  existence  of  section  525  of  H.R.  8152, 
which  section  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion only  after  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  8152  was  submitted  to  the  House  on 
July  26.  My  concern  has  been  made  even 
stronger  because  the  attempt  to  bring 
law  enforcement  programs  into  the 
donation  program  appears,  from  a  legis- 
lative standpoint,  to  be  defective  in  that 
.  it  falls  to  Include  amendments  to  the 
operative  language  for  the  donation  pro- 
gram in  subsection  203(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  Act.  Subsection  203 (n) ,  with  or 
without  the  amendment,  Is  simply  an 
administrative  and  housekeeping  pro- 
vision for  facilitating  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  donation  program  by  au- 
thorizing cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  and  the  State 
surplus  property  distribution  agencies. 
The  latter  are  State  Instrumentalities 
required  by  the  Federal  Property  Act 
itself  with  a  mission  of  assisting  in  the 
distribution  and  control  of  property  do- 
nated within  each  State  to  eligible  recip- 
ients. It  Is  my  judgmoit  that  the  lan- 
guage of  subsection  203  (n).  as  amended 
by  section  525,  does  not  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
make  donations  for  the  benefit  of  law 
enforcement  programs.  Subsection  203 
(n)  Is  specifically  tied  to  donations  made 
pursuant  to  subsections  203(J)  (3)  or  203 
(J)  (4) .  As  I  stated,  neither  of  these  para- 
graphs is  amended  by  section  525  of 
H.R. 8152. 

The  result  is  that  we  seem  to  have  a 
legislative  anomaly.  Even  applying  lib- 
eral standards  of  statutory  Interpreta- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  Implementing  au- 
thorities: namely,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, are  not  given  an  adequate 
legislative  base  for  taking  any  a£Qrma- 
thre  action  to  make  donable  property 
available  for  law  enforcement  programs. 

The  Federal  donation  program  was 
created  as  a  result  of  action  by  our  com- 
mittee. For  many  years,  the  committee 
had  a  special  subcommittee  specifically 
charged  with  jurisdiction  over  opera- 
tions and  legislation  relating  to  the  do- 
nation program.  Our  former  Speaker. 
John  McCormack,  and  our  former  col- 
league. John  Monagan,  chaired  such 
subcommittees.  Thus,  the  donation  pro- 
gram has  received  continuous  Intensive 
ovett^ght  by  oxu-  committee  from  Its  in- 
ception. 

In  this  Congress,  the  legislative  and 
investigative  responsibility  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  assigned  to  the  Govern- 
ment Activities  Subcommittee,  under  the 


chairmanship  of  Congressman  Jack 
Brooks.  That  subcommittee  now  Is  mak- 
ing a  full  investigation  of  the  operations 
and  objectives  of  the  donation  program. 
Pending  before  that  subcommittee  today 
are  10  different  bills  that  would  open  up 
the  donation  program  to  such  additional 
categories  of  redploits  as  State  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies,  volunteer  fire- 
fighting  organizations,  and  public  mu- 
seums. The  problem  of  adding  new  cat- 
egories of  ellglbles  is  difficult.  Thorough 
Justification,  along  with  careful  property 
selection  and  distribution  giiidelines, 
must  be  provided  when  consideration  Is 
being  given  to  new  groups  eligible  to  take 
from  the  declining  voliune  of  available 
surplus  personal  property. 

This  case  well  exemplifies,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  need  of  the  House  and  the  vari- 
ous committees  to  give  close  attention  to 
the  Jurisdictional  concerns  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  when 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Property  Act 
are  included  in  other  legislation.  I  am 
sure  that  all  committees  recognize  this 
practical  principle,  and  I  hope  the  future 
will  see  it  adhered  to  more  strictly,  so 
that  we  may  avoid  the  kind  of  problem 
created  now  by  the  defective  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Property  Act  found  in  sec- 
Uon  525  of  HJR.  8152. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  ESTABLISHING  AN 
AME31ICAN  FOLKLIFE  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnvzio),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  rich 
ethnic  and  cultural  heritage  of  crafts, 
folk  art.  music,  and  dance  Is  one  of 
America's  most  treasured  possessions.  It 
reflects  the  values,  traditions,  dreams, 
and  experiences  of  a  multitude  of  people 
of  different  ethnic  backgrounds  working 
together  to  build  a  new  Nation.  In  our 
Increasingly  urbanized  and  mechanized 
society.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  Individual 
independence  and  initiative,  freedom  of 
expression  and  creativity,  which  have 
made  our  coimtry  great. 

We  live  in  a  time  in  which  the  whole 
pattern  of  American  life  Is  imdergoing 
considerable  change.  One  might  say,  in 
fact,  that  the  promise  of  American  plu- 
ralism is  at  last  coming  into  its  own.  A 
year  or  two  ago.  the  best-selling  volume 
entitled  "The  Rise  of  the  Unmeltable 
Ethnics"  focused  on  the  passing  of  the 
19th  century  "melting-pot"  Ideal  of 
American  society,  an  Ideal  which  sought 
to  blur  the  distinctiveness  and  identity 
of  every  group,  reducing  everyone  to  a 
kind  of  "least-CMnmon-denominator." 
In  its  place,  we  see  an  emerging  diversity 
In  which  the  whole  "melting-pot"  image 
has  been  replaced  by  that  of  a  tapestry 
or  symphony,  an  image  which  recognizes 
smd  even  accentuates  the  special  char- 
acter of  each  part. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  a  better  imder- 
standlng  of  the  contributions  of  various 
races  and  faiths  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
to  oiir  cultural  heritage  would  contribute 
Immensely  to  lessening  tensions,  elimi- 
nating prejudices,  and  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  among  people.  To 
this  end,  it  is  essential  that  we  preserve 


our  cultural  heritage  and  ethnic  tradi- 
tions. This  can  be  done  in  many  ways— 
by  sponsoring  folk  festivals,  by  teaching 
our  young  people  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
the  songs,  music,  craftsmanship,  lan- 
g\iage,  literature,  and  art  of  their  an- 
cestors; by  keeping  alive  the  skills  which 
produce  them ;  and  by  supporting  efforts 
to  bring  folk  art  and  culture  to  people 
in  urt>an  areas. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  of  ap- 
propriate concern  to  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment,  and  so  today  I  am  introducmg  a 
bin  which  would  establish  an  American 
Folkllfe  Center  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. This  bill  would  make  it  a  state- 
ment of  national  policy  that  the  history 
of  the  United  States  effectively  demon- 
strates that  building  a  strong  nation  does 
not  require  the  sacrifice  of  cultural  dif- 
ferences; that  American  folklife  has  a 
fiuidamental  influence  on  the  desires, 
beliefs,  values,  and  character  of  the 
American  people;  and  that  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion to  preserve,  support,  revitalize,  and 
disseminate  American  folkllfe  traditions 
and  arts. 

The  proposed  folkllfe  center  would  be 
authorized  to  make  contracts,  grants, 
loans  and  scholarships  to  individuals  and 
groups  for  the  promotion  of  research, 
scholarship,  and  training  in  American 
folkllfe;  for  the  organization  and  pro- 
duction of  live  performances,  festivals, 
exhibits,  and  workshops  related  to  Amer- 
ican folkllfe;  and  for  the  production  of 
exhibits,  displays,  audio-visual  and  other 
materials  lUustrating  some  aspect  of 
American  folkllfe.  It  would  also  establish 
and  maintain  an  archive  of  all  kinds  of 
creative  works,  objects,  materials,  arti- 
facts, and  audio  and  visual  recordings 
which  can  be  loaned  to  museums,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  other  Individuals 
and  organizations,  or  disseminated  and 
broadcasted  over  radio  and  television. 

Sir.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  great  trag- 
edy Indeed  If  knowledge  of  the  crafts, 
arts,  and  traditions  that  have  contributed 
so  richly  to  our  cultural  and  ethnic 
herlts^e  were  to  disappear  from  the 
American  scene.  Our  yoimg  people.  In 
particular,  need  a  better  understanding 
of  that  heritage  to  give  them  a  sense  of 
identity  and  individuality,  as  well  as  tol- 
erance for  the  differences  of  others.  Too 
often.  Instead  of  a  real  appreciation  for 
the  COTitributlMis  of  various  ethnic  groups 
to  the  development  of  our  Nation,  what 
they  get  are  demeaning  stereotypes. 

In  recent  years  educators  and  textbook 
writers  have  given  greater  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  minority  groups  in  our 
textbooks,  but  we  still  have  very  far  to  go 
toward  teaching  our  yoimg  people  about 
the  positive  and  tangible  contributions 
of  ethnic  groups  to  American  culture  and 
experience.  There  Is  a  great  and  urgent 
need  for  more  research  and  scholarship, 
for  teaching  and  resource  materials,  for 
more  demonstratlcHis  and  festivals  of  folk 
arts  and  crafts,  and  for  means  of  pre- 
serving arts,  crafts,  and  traditions  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost. 

An  American  Folkllfe  Center  located 
in  the  library  of  Congress  could  fill  this 
need.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
early  action  and  speedy  passage  of  this 
legislation. 
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THE  183D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  X3S. 
COAST  GUARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Mttrpht)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  4,  1973  marts  the  183d 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
This  organization  is  aptly  referred  to  as 
the  "humanitarian  branch"  of  our 
armed  services.  It  has  a  reputation  for 
being  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective units  within  our  Federal  service. 
Today  I  would  like  to  express  a  few  words 
of  appreciation  for  the  brave  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

It  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who  estab- 
lished what  evolved  into  our  modem 
Coast  Guard.  In  1790.  as  first  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton  called  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service.  The  Cutter  Service  merged  with 
the  Llfesavlng  Service  to  form  the  mod- 
em Coast  Guard  in  1915.  The  Coast 
Guard  remained  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment imtll  the  formation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  1967. 

Today  the  Coast  Guard  has  a  force  of 
approximately  38,000  officers  and  per- 
sonnel, 300  ships,  170  aircraft  and  2,000 
boats.  The  Coast  Guard  distinguishes  It- 
self as  b^ng  a  small  and  versatile  branch 
of  our  armed  services.  An  officer  can  be 
a  cutter  today  and  assigned  to  port 
safety  function  next  year.  Even  Coast 
Guard  equipment  Is  designed  for  multi- 
purpose use.  Modem  cutters  are  suited 
to  both  search  and  rescue  and  oceano- 
gr^hlc  duties.  Coast  Guard  helicopters 
fly  anti-pollution  patrol,  lift  heavy  loads 
for  the  construction  of  navigational  aids 
and  carry  flood  victims  to  safety. 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  made  up  of  highly 
competent  men  and  women  many  of  its 
career  people  having  been  educated  at 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New  Lon- 
don. Conn.  During  the  past  decade,  the 
Academy  upgraded  and  modernized  its 
education  curriculum  for  aspiring  yoime 
cadets.  Writes  H.  R.  Kp.plan: 

See  duty,  however  trKlltlonAl.  to  only  one 
•^>«ct  of  an  omcer's  oapcw.  Of  IncreaBlng  Im- 
portance to  knowledge  of  modem  managerial 
techniques,  psychology  and  many  other  re- 
nted field*  of  admlnUtratlon,  Some  of  these 
young  men  wiu  hav<e  the  responaibUlty  of 
rejweeentlng  their  country  on  International 
maritime  groups  .  .  .  they  will  have  to  be 
able  to  think  in  glotMtl  rattier  than  purely 
service  terme.  The  more  parochial  oaaoept  of 
education,  which  served  weU  enough  In  an 
earner  day,  no  longer  suffices. 

Included  in  the  ranks  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  an  organized  unpaid  volunteer 
force  of  37.281  dedicated  men  and 
women.  The  volunteers  conduct  an  edu- 
catlMial  program  to  encourage  safe 
boating.  Inspect  motorboats  for  safety 
regulations  and  aid  the  regular  Coast 
Guard  in  time  of  emergency.  RecenUy 
this  group  helped  in  the  fight  to  control 
the  raging  floods  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Without  their  help,  thousands  of  people 
would  have  died  and  the  loss  of  property 
would  have  been  far  greater  than  it  was 

Because  authority  is  both  coordinated 
and  decentralized,  the  Coast  Guard  can 
perform  a  variety  of  tasks,  domestically 
aad  globally.  The  Coast  Guard  was  once 
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primarily  a  defense  wav\ot:  in  World 
War  n,  Ooastguardsmen  foivht  and  died 
In  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters,  In 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Mediterranean  and 
the  Carribbean.  and  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  the  Coast  Guard  had  patrol 
ships  statlMied  in  Indo-Chinese  waters. 
Today,  Its  primary  defense  duty  consists 
of  protecting  fisheries.  Off  Alaska  lOone 
there  are  31,383  statute  miles  which  the 
Coast  Guard  must  protect.  The  late  Nick 
Beglch.  Member  of  Congress  from  Alaska, 
said  last  year: 

An  area  of  particular  concern  to  Alaskans 
(is)  our  Osherlee  (which)  are  Increasingly 
being  taken  over  by  foreign  Ashing  fleets,  and 
unless  Increased  protection  of  these  fisheries 
la  forthcomtag,  the  economic  Impact  on 
Alaska  wUl  be  quite  devastating.  . 

The  Alaska  Legislature  .  .  .  commends  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  for  Its  foresight 
in  designing  ships  of  the  secretary  class  and 
In  particular  for  assigning  a  secretary-class 
ship  to  temporary  duty  In  Alaska  waters.  .  . 

The  United  States  Coast  Ouard  Is  urgently 
requested  to  assign  one  or  more  ships  of  the 
"Mellon"  class  to  duty  in  Alaska  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  the  only  means  by  which  ovir 
fisheries  may  receive  Increased  protection 
from  foreign  encroachment. 

The  day-to-day  fimctions  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  concerned  with  marine  trans- 
portation and  coordination.  Coast  Guard 
radio  equipment  keeps  all  U.S.  ships 
alerted  about  potential  navigational  haz- 
ards; U.S.  surface  navigation  capability 
and  national  presence  in  the  polar  re- 
gions depend  on  Coast  Guard  icebreak- 
ers. The  International  Ice  Patrcd  locates, 
tracks,  and  reports  the  presoice  of  ice- 
bergs to  all  participating  ships. 

Cooperation  and  teamwork  are  the 
keynotes  of  the  Coast  Guard  philosophy. 
The  aut<anfl^ted  merchant  vessel  re- 
port—AMVER— is  a  voluntary  program 
operated  by  the  Coast  Guard  whereby 
merchant  vessels  of  many  nations  volun- 
tarily furnish  daUy  reports  of  their  posi- 
tion, course,  speed,  and  destinaticMi.  "nxe 
information  Is  fed  into  a  computer 
which  maintains  a  continuous  plot  of 
the  5,600  ships  which  participate  in  the 
system.  If  a  ship  reports  that  it  has  prob- 
lems, the  AMVER  computer  quickly  de- 
termines which  nearby  ships  will  be  able 
to  render  aid. 

AMVER  is  only  a  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  Search  and  Rescue  duties.  F\>r 
years  now,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
hoping  to  coordinate  a  world-wide 
search  and  rescue  force.  Just  2>4  years 
ago,  the  air  and  rescue  seminar  was  held 
to  create  such  a  force.  The  United 
Nations  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization— IMCO— re- 
quested that  the  Coast  guard  bring  to- 
gether 23  nations  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  "Universal  Search  and  Rescue — The 
Possible  Dream."  Participants  in  the 
Seminar  Included  representatives  from 
Australia,  the  Bahamas,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  West  Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland.  Ireland,  Israel.  Italy.  Japan. 
Liberia,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Pan- 
ama, Poland,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Recommendations  on  particular 
problems  were  made  by  the  Seminar  on 
Search  and  Rescue  Operations,  Search 
and  Rescue  Communications,  Search  and 
Rescue  Incidents  and  Search  and  Rescue 


Safety  Programs.  Today,  a  coordinated 
international  network  exists  to  answer 
the  ever-mounting  demand  for  search 
and  rescue  assistance. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  also  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  con- 
cerned with  the  orderly  flow  of  sea- 
borne commerce.  Last  year,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  recom- 
mended and  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  empower  the  Coast  Guard  to  estab- 
lish traffic  control  systems  in  navigable 
waters  where  chances  of  accidents  were 
high.  The  Board  urged  this  action  be- 
cause the  number  of  collisions  on  United 
States  navigable  waters  increased  from 
735  in  19««  to  821  in  1970.  To  control 
sea-traffic,  the  Coast  Guard  flrst  ap- 
proves plans  of  vessels  for  design  before 
construction.  When  the  vessels  have  been 
constructed,  they  are  monitored  by  the 
Coast  Guard  during  loading  and  unload- 
ing operations.  The  Coast  Guard  makes 
periodic  safety  inspections  all  year  round. 
In  heavily  trafficked  areas,  sea  lanes 
have  been  established  to  f  lu-ther  prevent 
potential  collisions.  And,  an  advisory  sys- 
tem based  on  a  radar  plot  of  all  traffic 
and  close  communications  between  the 
center  and  the  participant  ships  has  now 
been  created. 

If,  however,  an  accident  does  occur,  the 
Coast  Guard,  true  to  its  motto  of  Semper 
Paratus,  that  Is,  always  ready,  is  pre- 
pared. The  Coast  Guard  aids  in  the  fight 
against  water  pollution  by  controlling 
massive  oil  spills  in  offshore  areas.  A  re- 
search and  development  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Coast  Guard  yielded  ex- 
cellent results.  Writes  Suzanne  Mont- 
gomery in  "Undersea  Technology:" 

A  new  system  ...  to  remove  the  oil  cargo 
from  a  damaged  tanker  may  well  be  a  critical 
"band-aid"  for  use  In  averting  a  major  pol- 
lution incident.  The  Coast  Guard-developed 
system  basically  Involves  the  air-drop  of 
pumping  equipment  and  huge  collapsible 
plastic  bags  next  to  a  stricken  tanker.  The 
oU  cargo  ts  transferred  to  the  600-ton  ca- 
pacity bags,  which  are  then  towed  by  sur- 
face craft  to  pier  faculties. 

This  system  is  dubbed  ADAPTS — ^Air- 
DeUverable  Antl-Pollutlon  Transfer  Sys- 
tem. ADAPTS  Is  part  of  the  early  detec- 
tion procedures  used  by  the  Coast  Guard 
to  enforce  the  Water  QuaUty  Improve- 
ment Act  of  the  EInvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

I  think  that  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  es- 
pecially interested  in  Coast  Guard  activi- 
ties because  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  Navigation  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee.  Of 
particular  significance  to  me  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  pollution  control  activities. 
The  problem  of  the  pollution  of  our  wa- 
ters by  oil  from  ships  as  a  result  both  of 
coUlslons  and  dumping  of  waste  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  Coast  Guard  Committee.  And, 
I  Intend  to  continue.  Intensify  and  ex- 
pand the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  see 
that  our  ports  and  waterways  are  made 
safe  and  free  of  pollution. 

The  Coast  Guard  Committee  exercises 
oversight  responsIbUlty  over  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  Coast  Guard.  It  has  jur- 
isdiction over  the  authorization — appro- 
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prlations  for  the  Coast  Guard  for  ships, 
planes,  shore  faculties  and  installation — 
of  programs  involving  the  acqiilsltion. 
construction  and  Improvement  of  facili- 
ties. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  sponsor  a 
bill  that  Congress  passed  which  author- 
ized $103  million  for  the  Coast  Griard. 
This  sum  will,  among  other  things,  pay 
for  the  following: 

The  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft. 

The  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Ouard. 

Funds  for  payments  to  bridge  owners 
for  the  cost  of  alteration  of  railroad  and 
public  hi^way  bridges  to  permit  free 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  establishment  of  a  vessel  traffic 
system  In  the  New  York  Harbor. 

The  establishment  of  the  vessel  traffic 
system  In  the  New  York  Harbor  Is  very 
Important  to  me;  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  of  1972  did  not  call  for 
any  such  traffic  system.  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers  statistics  show  350.465  vessel  tran- 
sits of  New  York  Harbor  In  1971.  Coast 
Ouard  casualty  data  for  1971  cite  34  col- 
lisions and  21  groundings.  New  York  Port 
Authority  estimates  that  in  1970  every 
fourth  vessel  entering  was  a  tanker. 

The  project  will  be  a  phased  approach 
to  providing  an  integrated  trafOc  system 
using  VHF-FM  communications.  Im- 
proved sdds  to  navigation,  limited  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  and  a  manned  traffic 
center  for  coordination  of  traffic  move- 
ments on  the  waterways  arovuid  New 
York.  TTie  traffic  center  wlU  be  located 
on  Governor's  Island.  New  York,  and  the 
service  will  be  available  24  hours  a  day. 
I  was  also  happy  that  men  and  money 
for  long  range  navigational  systems  that 
had  been  eliminated  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  were  restored 
by  Congress  as  a  result  of  subcommittee 
hearings.  The  restoration  of  these  fimds 
will  correct  a  major  foul-up  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  would  have  jeopardized 
the  navigational  needs  of  the  United 
States  major  nuclear  weapons  system, 
and  International  air  and  maritime  com- 
merce. 

Currently,  I  am  working  to  pass  HH. 
5384,  a  safety  measure  which  would 
change  loadllne  standards  from  a  ship's 
weight  to  its  length.  This  bill  would  also 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  permit  an 
overloaded  vessel  to  depart  from  a  port 
In  violation  of  a  detention  order  or  alter 
prescribed  loadllne  marks. 

It  is  not  only  the  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  which  concern  me;  I  also  am  in- 
terested In  the  continued  modernization 
of  the  organization  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices which  would  provide  for,  fair  and 
equal  treatment  to  all  personnel.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  sponsoring  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  full  Integration  of 
women  Into  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
The  service  no  longer  needs  a  segregated 
Women's  Reserve  f  imctioning  outside  the 
mainstream  of  the  Coast  Guard.  This 
legislation  would  allow  women  to  both 
train  and  serve  on  active  and  Inactive 
duty  as  an  integral  and  equal  part  of  the 
Coast  Guard  team. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  was  first  au- 
thorized In  1941.  with  membership  lim- 
ited to  males.  In  1942,  the  Women's  Re- 


serve— termed  SPARS,  an  acronym  for 
the  Coast  Guard  motto,  Semper  Para- 
tus — was  set  up  as  a  branch  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve.  In  1943,  the  act  was  re- 
pealed, and  all  of  the  women  then  In  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  were  separated 
from  the  Service.  In  1949,  the  Women's 
Reserve  was  re-established  as  a  branch 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve.  My  pro- 
posal, which  will  afford  equal  treatment 
to  all  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
gardless of  their  sex.  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  Into 
the  Rbcobd  a  list  of  bills  that  will  come 
before  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  in 
September  and  the  months  to  follow 
after  our  August  recess: 

List  aw  BiUia 
HA.  8170 — To  amend  title  14  of  tbe  United 
State*  Code  in  order  to  require  prior  oon- 
gressional  approval  of  any  action  by  tbe 
Commandant  of  tha  Coast  Ouaid  to  change 
tbe  location  of.  consolidate  or  discontinue 
any  Coast  Guard   establishment. 

Coast  Ouard  Medical  Care — An  Adminis- 
tration bill  to  transfer  authority  for  medical 
care  of  Ooaat  Ouard  members  from  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  Coast  Ouaid 
and  authorizes  use  of  physicians  and  other 
medical  and  dental  personnel  and  facilities 
from  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  civilian 
sector  on  a  reimbursable  basts. 

Omnibus  Coast  Ouard  BUI — Contains  nu- 
merous minor  amendments  dealing  with  per- 
sonnel l)eneat8  and  clarifying  Coast  Ouard's 
authority. 

HJt.  6976 — ^Hlgh  Seas  Intervention  in  On 
Pollution  Casualties.  Implements  the  1989 
Brussels  Convention  concerning  the  right  of 
a  ooastal  state  to  take  remedial  action  when 
threatened  by  oU  poUutlon  originating  from  a 
casaulty  occurring  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  coastal  state. 

HJl.  5384 — Load  Line  Convention.  Imple- 
ments provisions  of  International  Convention 
on  Load  Lines,  1906,  which  entered  into  force 
on  July  21,  1998.  Requires  load  lines  on 
American  veesels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
and  on  foreign  vessels  on  the  Navigable 
Waters  of  the  United  States. 

HJl.  7369 — Deduction  from  Oross  Tonnage 
for  Slop  OU  and  Vessel  Sewage.  PermlU 
vessels  to  deduct  tank  space  used  for  carriage 
of  slop  oU  and  sewage  and  spaces  containing 
machinery  used  exclusively  for  processing 
such  materials  from  calculation  of  gross 
tonnage. 

HJi.  736 — Vessel  Documentation  Act.  En- 
ables owners  of  UJ3.-flag  vessels  to  register 
vessels  economically  and  expeditiously. 

Amendments  to  RJB.  4433  (46  U.S.C.  411) 
Concerning  Boiler  Pressure — Revises  statu- 
tory control  of  standard  boilers  to  keep  pace 
with  developments  in  the  analysis  and  testing 
of  materials  which  allow  for  safety  protec- 
tion at  standards  mor*  liberal  than  In  exist- 
ing law. 

HJl.  8120 — A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel 
&CANATRA  n  to  be  inspected,  licensed,  and 
operated  as  a  passenger-carrying  vessel  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HJi.  4663 — A  bUl  to  amend  section  4171 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  allow  the  endorse- 
ment of  certificates  of  registry  of  alternate 
masters. 

HH.  eaea— A  blll  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage 
Act  of  I960. 

HH.  7308 — A  blll  to  amend  the  Great  Lakes 
PUotage  Act  of  1960  to  limit  the  UabUlty  of 
Great  Lakes  pilots. 

H.B.  1903  and  HH.  8141— To  transfer  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  believe  that  the  93d  Congress  will 
take  action  on  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Coast  Ouard  bills  of  our  time.  It 
is  gratifying  for  me  to  be  working  with 


an  organization  whose  programs  ars 
rapidly  expanding  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  modem  era. 

At  this  point,  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion the  important  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization — 
IMCO — conference  on  maritime  safety 
to  be  held  in  London  from  Octobo-  8  to 
November  2.  This  conference  will  bring 
together  tbe  23  IMCO  participant  na- 
tions to  update  and  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  pollution  of  our 
oceans  and  seas. 

The  London  convention  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  September  1970  Committee 
on  the  Concerns  of  Modem  Society  meet- 
ing of  NATO  held  in  Brussels.  The  com- 
mittee set  forth  the  goal  of  cleaning  our 
oceans  by  1975.  if  possible,  or  at  the  lat- 
est by  1980.  During  the  past  months,  the 
Marine  Safety  C(»nmlttee  of  IMCO  haa 
drafted  and  improved  the  final  text  of  a 
resolution  which  calls  for  the  preven- 
tion of  pollution  from  ships.  I  lock,  for- 
ward to  attending  the  Conference  with 
UjS.  Coast  Guard  representatives  and 
wholeheartedly  believe  that  global  co- 
operation among  those  nations  who  have 
major  maritime  concerns  will  help  us  to 
attain  our  goal  of  preventing  ocecui  and 
sea  pollution. 

Before  I  conclude.  I  would  like  to  cite 
Adm.  Willard  J.  Smith,  former  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

I  see  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  future  con- 
tinuing Its  present  roles,  probably  on  an  ex- 
panded basis  and  certainly  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  public  recognition.  We  are  no  strang- 
ers to  marine  sciences,  Arctic  development  or 
the  battle  against  pollution.  Bach  of  these 
fields  seems  destined  to  receive  an  Increaa- 
ing  share  of  o\ir  national  efforts.  As  they  do. 
the  work  of  the  Coast  Ouard  will  become  bet- 
ter known  and  we  are  likely  to  be  given  addi- 
tional responslbUltles. 

I.  myself,  am  confident  that  the  Coast 
Ouard  will  be  fully  capable  of  meeting 
the  challenges  that  the  future  brings.  To- 
day, on  the  183d  tmniversary  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  I  salute  those  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  have  served  and  continue  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  in 
time  of  war  and  peace.  The  Coast  Guard 
is  truly  one  of  the  most  valuable  sect(»s 
of  our  armed  services.  It  has  been  re- 
warding to  work  with  "the  Humanitarian 
Branch"  and  I  loidt  forward  to  helping 
tbe  Coast  Ouard  achieve  its  gocds  in  the 
future. 

INTRODUCTION  OP  AID  TO  II- 
BRARIES  AND  FREE  FLOW  OP 
EDUCATTON  AND  CULTURAL  MAIL 
ACT  OP  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wu.liam  D. 
Ford)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  entitled 
"Aid  to  Libraries  and  Free  Flow  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Mail  Act  of  1973." 

This  bill  corrects  an  anomaly  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  and  places  the 
shipments  of  books  and  other  educatlon- 
£d  materials  to  libraries,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  In  the  United 
States  under  the  so-called  library  rate. 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  shipments 
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between  libraries  wer»  pegged  at  the  "li- 
brary rate"  and  shipments  to  libraries 
and  educational  Institutions  were  placed 
in  the  special  fourth-olass  rate.  The  act 
also  provided  that  within  5  years  the 
rates  for  shipments  of  books  and  educa- 
tional materials  to  libraries  and  other 
educational  Institutions  would  be  at  a 
level  that  would  recover  all  costs  In- 
curred by  such  shipments. 

This  bill  provides  for  10-year  phasing, 
rather  than  5-year  phasing,  and  provides 
further  that  the  preferential  treatment 
of  books  and  other  educational  materials 
shall  be  continued  for  shipments  not  only 
between  libraries  but  to  and  from  li- 
braries, educational  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary because  the  major  victims  affected 
by  "special  fourth-class"  rate  increases 
are  schools  and  libraries.  At  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  materials  shipped  imder  tbe 
special  fourth-class  rate  are  books.  Li- 
braries and  educational  institutions  re- 
ceive approximately  50  percent  of  their 
books  through  the  mail,  and  the  postal 
charges  are  paid  by  the  recipient — the 
schools  and  libraries.  Within  this  group, 
the  major  victims  are  the  small  and  rural 
libraries,  which  receive  almost  90  percent 
of  their  books  and  educational  materials 
through  the  mall. 

Congress  had  detetmlned  that  bo<to 
as  a  class  have  a  high  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  scientific  value  no  matter  how 
they  are  distributed.  The  very  same  books 
may  be  purchased  by  an  individual 
through  a  book  club  or  in  a  book  store, 
or  he  may  have  access  to  them  through 
a  pubUc  school  or  a  college  library,  but 
imder  the  existing  law  the  i>ostage  rate 
to  Individuals  and  public  libraries  is  the 
same  and  will  reach  fully  attributable 
costs  within  the  next  4  years.  This 
blll  stretches  out  the  payment  of  the  full 
rate  for  an  additional  4  years. 

Every  dollar  saved  in  postage  is  critical 
to  the  maintenance  and  quality  of  library 
service.  Every  dollar  spent  by  libraries 
and  schools  on  postage  results  In  a  dollar 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  funds  appli- 
cable for  books  and  other  educational 
materials.  Because  of  this,  and  in  light 
of  the  drastic  cutbacks  In  the  current 
budget  for  libraries,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  give  relief  to  the  Ubraries  and  schools 
of  our  country  by  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  amount  Involved  In  this  pculdcular 
bill  is  a  minimal  amount  as  feu-  as  the 
Postal  Service  Is  concerned,  but  If  It 
should  not  be  passed,  it  will  have  a  major 
affect  on  libraries  and  educational  In- 
stitutions In  this  country. 

In  times  such  as  these,  our  Nation 
needs,  and  Indeed  must  have,  an  edu- 
cated citlMnry.  As  Madis<m  put  It  so  suc- 
cinctly: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignomnce- 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  thetr  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  theoiaelves  with  the  power 
whloh  knowledge  gives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  tbe  full  text  of  this  bill  Into  the 
Rscord: 

CZIX l77fr— Part  aa 


HJl.  — 
A  blU  to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  State* 

Code,  wtVb.  re^eot  to  «iniLi^i>»g  tbe  eoet  of 

maumg  certain  matter  at  reduced  rates  of 

postage,  and  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  This  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Aid  to  Libraries  and  Free 
Flow  of  Bducatlonal  and  Cultural  Mall  Act 
of  1978.*" 

8«:.  2(a) .  section  3626  of  Title  89.  United 
States  Code,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  a» 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  the  revenues  received  from  rates  t<x 
maU  under  former  sections  4858,  4452(b)  and 
(o) .  and  45M  shaU  not,  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  ninth  year  following  the  elTectlve 
date  of  the  first  rate  decision  applicable  to 
this  class  or  kind,  exceed  the  direct  and  In- 
direct postal  cost  attributable  to  maU  of  such 
class  or  kind  (excluding  aU  other  coots  of 
the  Postal  Service) ;  and 

(2)  the  rates  for  mall  under  sections  4369 
4421.  4422  and  4402(a)  shall  be  equal,  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  first  rate  decision  ap- 
plicable to  that  class  or  kind,  to  the  rates 
that  would  have  been  In  effect  for  such  mall 
if  this  subsection  had  not  been  enacted 

8k;.  (3)  section  3622  of  Title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  renumbering  subsection  "(8)"  as 
"(9)"  and  inserting  a  new  subsectloQ  "(8)- 
aa  foUows:  *  ' 

"(8)"  the  educaUonal,  cultural,  scientific 
and  Informational  value  to  the  recipient  of 
mailed  materials;  and". 


CARL    GUIEENBERG — EMINENT    PO- 
LITICAL JOURNALIST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rxxs)  Is  recog- 
ognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  Oreen- 
berg.  the  distinguished,  incisive  political 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
former  political  editor  of  the  Los  Angles 
Examiner,  will  be  honored  at  a  retire- 
ment dinner  at  tbe  Century  Plaza  Hotel 
on  August  14. 

I  do  not  think  Carl  Is  really  t«tlring 
but  the  rumor  that  he  might  be  Is  cer- 
tainly a  welcome  excuse  to  honor  him. 
something  that  many  of  us  who  know 
Carl  have  wanted  to  do  for  years. 

My  reason  for  not  believing  that  Carl 
Is  really  retiring  Is  based  <m  the  fact  that 
before  Joining  the  Times  Carl  was  with 
the  Examiner  for  30  years,  and  everyone 
knows  that  Hearst  newspaper  reportere. 
especially  veterans  of  the  police  desk  and 
the  political  beat,  do  not  retire  until  at 
least  their  80th  blrttidays.  Carl  will  be  65 
on  August  19  and  will  probably  keep 
writing  for  at  least  another  16  years— 
that  old  Hearst  service  feeling  Is  too 
strong  In  his  blood. 

I  first  met  Carl  aft^  my  election  to 
the  California  Assembly  In  1954  when  he 
was  covering  the  Los  Angeles  and  Sacra- 
mento political  beat  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  When  I  found  out,  as  a  fresh- 
man assemblyman,  that  Carl  had  been  a 
veteran  police  reporter  before  being  as- 
signed to  politics,  I  became  suspicious  of 
the  legislature,  wondering  why  a  police 
reporter  was  covering  the  workings  of 
California's  distinguished  statesmen  of 
the  legislative  branch. 


Eveiythlng  turned  out  all  right  The 
Qualities  which  Carl  developed  rftttng  in 
the  press  room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department— a  nose  for  the  facts,  a  sense 
of  fairness,  and  a  mental  toughness  to 
see  through  the  shams  of  life— made  him 
one  of  California's  greatest  p(dltiaal  re- 
porters. 

Perhaps  my  most  difficult  election  was 
my  first  reelection  '^^w^pwlgn  in  1956.  I 
was  not  expected  to  win.  I  had  won  2 
years  before  in  a  grueling  door-to-door 
campaign  Intermixed  with  brilliant 
speeches  and  also,  according  to  some 
cynics,  because  my  opponent  had  been 
convicted  of  bribery  2  weeks  before  the 
election.  The  opposition  wanted  the  seat 
back  and  acted  like  It  all  through  the 
elecUon.  Other  than  the  work  of  dedi- 
cated precinct  volunteers,  everything 
seemed  to  be  going  the  wrong  way.  Carl 
interviewed  me  about  his  paper's  en- 
dorsement, an  endorsement  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  receive.  But,  much  to  my  surprise, 
the  we^end  before  the  election,  I  re- 
ceived the  Examiner's  endorsement.  I 
won  the  election,  after  a  recount,  by  162 
votes.  Thank  you.  Carl.  I  know  that  the 
pressure  you  received  from  the  Examiner 
was  all  the  other  way. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  Cart, 
whether  In  Sacramento.  Los  Angeles,  or 
on  the  campaign  trail,  will  miss  him  If 
the  rumors  of  his  retirement  are  true 
He  represents  the  finest  traditions  in 
Journalism,  and  his  career  has  been  such 
that  it  reinforces  our  historic  concept 
and  belief  In  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
this  country. 

My  best  wishes  to  you.  Carl,  and  your 
lovely  wife,  Gladys— and  thank  you  for 
your  contributions  toward  making  our 
society  a  better  one  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 14  of  this  year  the  many  friends  of 
Carl  Greenberg  will  honor  him.  His  out- 
standing abilities  as  a  political  Journal- 
ist and  equaUy  outstanding  qualities  as 
a  human  being  are  more  than  ample  rea- 
son for  this  tribute.  Carl's  acumen  for 
the  best  to  political  reportage  has  given 
him  an  tmparalleled  place  in  the  politi- 
cal milieu  of  CaUfomla  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  over 
the  past  40  years  Carl  has  expressed  his 
knowledge  and  insight  into  politics  for 
many  grateful  Angelenos.  As  a  Congress- 
man I  know  how  important  It  Is  for  all 
Americans  to  understand  the  complex 
yet  intriguing  aspects  of  politics.  Carl's 
incisive  articles  and  political  editorship 
have  given  both  the  papers  he  worked 
for  and  simultaneously  the  field  of  Jour- 
nalism new  heights  of  excellence  In  en- 
larging such  imderstandlng. 

Carl  Greenberg  will  be  retiring  soon 
and  his  columns  to  the  Times  wlU  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  who  have  come  to 
d^iend  on  bis  perceptive  analysis.  I  can 
think  of  no  gr^U«r  honor  for  a  member 
of  the  fourth  estate  than  to  be  respected 
and  admired  by  his  colleagues  as  well  as 
those  who  have  at  times  been  the  subject 
of  Ids  writings.  Carl  Greenberg  enjoys 
this  singular  honor.  As  his  friend  and 
respectfully  admirer.  I  extend  my  best 
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wishes  for  a  well-earned  rest  and  for 
numy  years  of  health  and  continued  suc- 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  %)eaker,  m  August 
14  Carl  Oreenberg,  an  old  and  dear  friend 
of  mine,  will  retire  as  political  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  His  execu- 
tion of  responsible  newspaper  reporting 
has  gained  him  many  devoted  friends 
throughout  California  and  elsewhere.  As 
a  token  of  my  esteem  for  Carl,  I  request 
that  the  following  letter  I  have  prepared 
to  be  read  at  Carl's  retirement  dinner  be 
Inserted  In  the  Cohcrissional  Rxcoiu>. 

ATTSuar   14.  1978. 
ttx.  Oabl  OsanfaBBo, 
£oa  AngeUa  Times, 
Lot  Angela.  Calif. 

Dkas  Cabl:  Somehow  we  all  know  in  the 
back  of  our  mlnda  tliat  tempus  fu«lts,  but 
only  does  It  oome  to  the  forefront  when 
■omeone  like  yourself  decides  to  retire, 
which.  In  cases  such  as  yours,  turns  out  to  be 
•n  ooeasbxi  which  tlghtfiUly  drips  with  af- 
fection and  nostalgia. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  my  career  In 
politics  has  been  the  occasional  opportunity 
over  the  years  to  enjoy  your  friendship  and 
poUtto&l  acumen.  Frankly.  I  doubt  that 
things  will  really  change  very  much  after 
your  retirement  because  I  anticipate  that  you 
will  manage  to  be  as  active  In  some  way  aa 
you  have  always  been  wblc^,  of  course,  will 
continue  to  be  a  great  Job  to  your  friends. 

Nonetheless,  on  this  occasion  I  must  re- 
tread the  usaal  and  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  you  for  a  long,  h^py,  healthy  and  enjoy- 
able retirement — ^whlch  I  know  you  are  going 
to  have  anyway. 

With  fond  regards. 

Ckaio  HosMta, 
Meml>er  of  CongnsM. 

Mr.  PEmS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rlae  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  Carl  Oreenberg  who  Is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  a  distingriished  career  in  Jour- 
nalism. Carl  Oreenberg  has  reported  aa. 
politics  for  both  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

A  well  informed  citizenry  Is  a  pre^ 
requisite  for  any  republic.  If  our  Nation 
Is  to  thrive,  there  must  be  an  unlnhlUted 
flow  of  information.  Cooscientious.  hard 
woriElng  newsmen  like  Carl  Oreenberg 
are  essential  to  this  process:  they  have 
made  it  work. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
congratulations  on  Mr.  Oreenberg's  «<"«» 
career  to  the  many  I  am  sure  he  will 
receive  when  he  leaves  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  have  both  respected  and  enjoyed  the 
talent  of  the  distinguished  political 
writer,  Carl  Oreenberg. 

His  Interest  In  news  reporting  started 
at  a  young  age,  when  he  was  a  student 
at  Los  Angeles  High  School.  He  woiiced 
on  the  high  school's  daily.  Blue  and 
White,  until  he  graduated  In  192«.  Three 
months  later  he  began  his  professional 
career  In  reporting  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Express  and  the  Los  Angeles  City  News 
Service  as  a  general  assignment  reporter. 
In  1943,  Mr.  Oreenberg  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  where  he  was  assigned 
to  cover  politics.  Soon  after  the  Los  An- 
geles Examiner  ceased  publicatioQ  in 
1962.  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

When  I  was  in  the  California  Assonbly 
and  then  as  lieutenant  governor,  I  began 


to  know  Carl  personally,  as  weU  as  pro- 
fessionally, and  I  soon  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  problems  Inherent  in  gather- 
ing news.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  that 
he  was  an  extremely  fair  and  objective 
Journalist. 

Throughout  his  career,  Cftrl  Oreenberg 
has  received  numerous  awards  and 
honors.  In  1957.  the  CaUfomJji  Assembly 
adopted  concurrent  resolution  No.  12 
commending  him  for  his  "outstanding 
work  as  a  poUtlcal  editor."  Other  honors 
include:  the  Associated  Press  Writing 
Contest  Silver  Award,  an  award  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
for  best  metropolitan  news  reporting,  and 
a  *Yesolutkm  of  commendation"  from  the 
directors  of  the  California  Newspapers 
Association.  In  addition.  Carl  Oreenberg 
has  been  listed  In  Who's  Who  in  America 
and  Who's  Who  in  the  West. 

Besides  his  noted  activity  in  p(dltlcal 
Journalism.  Mr.  Oreenberg  has  been  ac- 
tive in  community  affairs.  Among  the 
organizations  of  which  he  Is  a  member 
are  the  Los  Angeles  Press  Club,  Los  An- 
geles Lodge  487  of  B'nai  B'rith.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  and  Kappa  Tau  Alpha. 

In  addition  to  achieving  success  In  the 
field  of  Journalism,  Carl  Oreenberg  Is  a 
devoted  famUy  man  to  his  wife  of  43 
Shears.  Oladys.  and  their  son.  Howard. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Cart  Oreenberg  has  truly 
done  a  great  service  to  the  Los  Angeles 
community.  Both  the  Journalistic  fra- 
ternity and  the  public  will  miss  the  In- 
cisive comments  and  critical  analyses  of 
this  gifted  writer. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  a  distin- 
guished writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  soon  to  retire.  Carl  Oreenberg  has 
written  stimulating  essays  for  many 
years,  and  I,  along  with  many  of  his 
readers,  will  miss  liis  interesting  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Oreenberg  contributed  to  the  Loe 
Angeles  Examiner  before  Joining  the 
staff  of  the  Times.  His  thought-provoking 
commentaries  have  done  much  to  en- 
lighten the  readers  of  those  newspapers. 
Today,  when  many  political  issues  are 
covered  by  the  press,  the  commentators 
provide  invaluable  insights  into  the  Im- 
portant issues. 

Mr.  Oreoiberg's  contributions  will  be 
l<Mig  remembered  by  his  reading  public, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  c^iMrtunity  to 
send  him  my  best  wishes  and  compli- 
ments on  his  fine  work. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  press  is  an  insti- 
tution ai  inestimable  value  to  the  free- 
doms of  the  American  people.  There  have 
been  few  who  have  served  that  profes- 
sion and  the  people  of  California  better 
than  the  distinguished  political  writer 
Carl  Oreenberg. 

Mr.  Oreenberg  has  been  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  major  events  in  contempo- 
rary history.  For  19  years,  he  covered 
the  rise  of  Earl  Warren  from  his  days  as 
attorney  general  through  his  years  as 
Oovemor  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  had  the  opportunity  to 
interview  Presidents  Richard  Nixon,  Lyn- 
don Johnsoff.  John  Keimedy.  and  Harry 
Truman. 

Hlsin-depth  stories  have  been  honored 
by  his'^eU^igues  In  awarding  him  a  "res- 


<dutl(xi  of  commendAtlan'*  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Newspaper  Association,  and  the 
Silver  Award  from  the  Associated  Press. 
His  many  accomplishments  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  California  Assem- 
bly which  passed  a  resolution  honoring 
his  "outstanding  wcH-k." 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  known  and  htea. 
associated  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Oreenberg's 
character  and  expertise.  Carl  Oreenberg 
must  be  very  proud  to  look  back  on  six:h 
a  successful  and  useful  phase  of  his  life. 
Now.  with  deadlines  over,  he  can  pursue 
his  interests  at  his  own  pace. 

Mr.  CHARJ.^ES  H.  WIUBON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  its  vast  readership  will  lose 
a  fine  political  writer  when  Carl  Oreen- 
berg retires  later  this  year. 

Carl,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  and  working  with  through- 
out my  tenure  in  public  ofllce.  leaves  be- 
hind him  a  remarkable  47-year  career  in 
Journalism.  For,  Immediately  after  grad- 
uating from  Los  Angeles  High  School. 
Carl  began  his  newspaper  apprentice- 
ship in  the  classic  way — as  a  copyboy 
and  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
News. 

From  that  time  on.  Carl  Oreenberg 
slngle-mlndedly  pursued  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, serving  the  city  news  service  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles  Exam- 
iner before  Joining  the  Times  in  1962. 
Because  of  his  thorough  orientation  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  and  his  extensive 
background  in  the  newspaper  field,  the 
Times  was  indeed  lucky  to  attract  Carl's 
by-Une. 

Carl,  who  covered  the  California  State 
Legislatxire  for  19  years — and  numbers 
among  his  many  honors  an  award  by 
the  California  assembly  for  "outstand- 
ing work  as  a  political  editor— Is  knowl- 
edgeable not  only  about  SUte  politics 
but  possesses  equal  acuity  on  the  na- 
tional level.  He  has  personally  inter- 
viewed four  Presidents:  Truman.  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson,  and  Nixon,  and  Is  widely 
respected  In  Washington  as  well  as  in 
SMramento  and  Los  Angeles. 

Carl  Oreenberg's  unquenchable  curios- 
ity and  diligence,  combined  with  his  im- 
posing reportorlal  skills,  have  won  him 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  his  peers. 
The  press  community  will  turn  out  en 
masse  on  August  14  at  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  where  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan 
and  former  Oov.  Pat  Brown,  both 
Oreenberg  fans,  will  co-host  the  fes- 
tlviUes. 

While  we  will  miss  Carl  in  his  profes- 
sional role,  we  thank  him  for  serving  the 
public  so  well  in  providing  that  "first 
rough  draft  of  a  history"  which  is  the 
focus  of  responsible  news  reporting.  I 
Join  with  my  California  colleagues  In 
wishing  him  and  his  wife,  Oladys,  many 
rewarding  and  happy  retirement  years. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  my  coUeagues  are  aware  of  the 
Impending  retirement  of  Carl  Oreenberg 
from  his  duties  as  the  political  writer  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr.  Oreenberg 
has  been  deeply  involved  In  the  world 
of  joumaUsm  since  he  began  working  as 
a  copyboy  for  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Express  in  1926.  Needless  to  say,  he  has 
acquired  an  awesome  amount  of  experi- 
ence over  the  years  and  has  been  given 
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numerous   awards  for  his  outstanding 
work. 

Carl  Oreenberg  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  political  scene  in  south- 
em  California  ever  since  I  returned  from 
World  War  n.  His  contributions  to  the 
political  life  of  the  Southwest  have  been 
many  and  great,  and  his  fine  writing  vdll 
be  sorely  missed  by  devoted  readers 
throughout  the  region  and  the  coimtry. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Daniklson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIEUBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
RxcoRO  for  July  30.  1973,  lists  me  as  not 
voting  on  roll  No.  402,  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H  Ji.  9474.  providing  increases 
in  the  rates  of  disability  and  death  pen- 
sions for  veterans.  I  would  like  the  Rxc- 
ORo  to  show  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill,  that  I  was,  in  fact,  present  and  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and  can- 
not explain  why  I  am  listed  as  absent 
other  than  to  assume  there  was  a  failure 
In  the  electronic  voting  device. 

On  August  1.  1973.  important  duties 
delayed  me  Just  long  enough  to  make  me 
miss  the  vote  on  Roll  No.  415.  If  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  funds  for  salaries  and 
expenses  for  the  Ofllce  of  Management 
and  Budget  by  5  percent. 


DR.  mVINO  BENNETT  NAMED 
OPTOMETRIST  OF  THE  TEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cijuac)  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  commend  a  constituent  of  mine 
upon  his  being  named  optometrist  of  the 
year  by  the  American  Optometrlc  Asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  congress.  Dr.  Irving 
Bennett  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  served 
in  community  as  an  outstanding  health 
care  practitioner  and  has  served  his 
community  in  a  civic  sense  as  well, 
as  a  man  ^^o  cares  what  course  his 
home  charts  in  Its  person-to-person  re- 
lationships. 

As  Dr.  J.  C.  Tumblln,  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  17,800-member  association, 
said  In  presenting  the  award  to  Dr.  Ben- 
nett— 

He  Is  a  kind  of  person  who  Is  not  satisfied 
with  superficial  volunteertsm.  His  life  of 
public  services  does  not  overflow  with  1  year 
terms  of  office.  Bather  It  is  built  solidly  with 
years  of  the  steadfast  determination  needed 
to  accomplish   worthwhile  endeavors. 

TThls  concerned  optometrist  has  not 
set  about  to  compfle  a  long  Impressive 
list  of  committee  memberships  and  trus- 
teeships. His  contributions  are  impres- 
sive, nonetheless,  for  their  impact  umn 
the  community  life  of  Beaver  Falls. 

For  17  years.  Including  10  as  president, 
Dr.  Bennett  has  served  on  the  cltys  board 
of  education.  During  this  period,  the 
community  built  two  new  school  build- 
ings, merged  school  districts  for  more 
efllclent  operation,  instituted  a  revolu- 
tionary merit  system  for  teaser  pay  in- 
creases. 


Dr.  Bennett's  10-year  tenure  on  the 
recreation  commission,  including  5  years 
as  chairman,  also  was  a  period  of  ac- 
complishment for  Beaver  Falls.  "Die  com- 
munity swimming  pool  was  desegregated, 
three  new  city  playgrounds  were  built, 
as  well  as  a  city  Ice  skating  rink.  He 
played  a  significant  part  in  uniting  the 
local  Jewish  community  to  build  a  com- 
munUy  center. 

He  has  been  a  prime  organizer  and 
president  of  the  Beaver  Falls  human  re- 
lations commission.  He  has  served  as 
vice  president  of  the  local  community 
action  committee  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity:  member  of  the  pol- 
icy advisory  committee  for  the  local 
Eteadstart  program:  profession  division 
chairman  for  the  local  United  Fund: 
chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

Dr.  Bennett  has  served  the  interests 
of  constantly  updating  and  upgrading 
his  profession.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  his  county  branch  of  the  State 
association  for  the  blind.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  movement  of  optometrists, 
eye  physicians  and  the  local  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  working  for  a  6- 
year  school  vision  screening  program. 

During  his  25  years  of  service  to  op- 
tometry. Dr.  Bennett  has  served  for  5 
years  as  volunteer  executive  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Optometrlc  Associa- 
tion. He  worked  to  develop  and  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  Optometrlc 
Association  Executives.  Former  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  Dr.  Bennett  now  edits  Op- 
tometrlc Management. 

This  long  record,  with  meaningful  ac- 
complishments, is  hard  to  mat(di.  Dr. 
Bennett  ^itomlzes  concern  for  his  pro- 
fession and  for  his  home  community.  He 
has  not  sought  out  glamor  Jobs.  He  has 
seen  what  needed  to  be  done  and  set 
about  doing  Just  that.  My  congratula- 
tions to  hltn  on  this  national  recogni- 
tion as  optometrist  of  the  year. 


NATIONAL  HOME  AND  NEIOHBOR- 
HOOD   PRESERVATION   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Miss  Holtz- 
MAN)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
congressional  district  has  experienced 
serious  housing  problems.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  housing  units  are  over  40  years 
old.  Thousands  of  homeowners  and 
tenants  live  in  these  aged  buildings,  but 
are  unable  to  finance  necessary  repairs 
and  Improvements.  Moreover,  many  of 
my  constituents  are  elderly  persons,  who 
must  watch  the  homes  they  have  already 
paid  for  deteriorate  because  they  can- 
not afford  to  make  repairs  out  of  small, 
fixed  Incomes.  Many  are  living  In  apart- 
ments owned  by  landlords  who  would 
like  to  make  repairs  on  their  properties, 
but  cannot  derive  enough  rental  income 
to  finance  the  costs.  The  problem  of 
deterioration  and  abandonment  has  in- 
fected the  Federal  programs  adminis- 
tered In  my  district.  FHA  now  owns  over 
200  abandoned,  and,  in  many  instances, 
dilapidated  properties.  There  is  every 
Indication  that  this  is  a  problem  in  lu-ban 
areas  throughout  the  country.  In  Detroit, 


for  example,  FHA  owns  over  15,000  of 
these  abandoned  properties. 

We  must  develop  methods  to  preserve 
and  Improve  the  Nation's  housing,  oth- 
erwise housing  quality  will  erode,  houses 
wiU  be  abcmdoned,  and  neighborhoods 
will  decline.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  de- 
signed to  correct  this  problem  whi(^ 
would  create  three  ways  to  enable  pres- 
ent owners  to  repair,  preserve  and  main- 
tain their  properties — and  our  neigh- 
borhoods. 

First,  my  bill  provides  for  Federal  In- 
surance of  mortgages  to  enable  property 
owners  with  sound  or  near  soimd  prop- 
erties to  refinance  their  mortgages  at 
existing  levels  of  monthly  payment,  tn 
order  to  make  repairs  necessary  to  kew 
the  property  in  sound  condition.  Prop- 
erty avntxs  may  also  use  this  program 
to  refinance  often  disastrous  "ballocm 
payment"  provisions  in  older,  conven- 
tional mortgages.  In  order  to  guarantee 
that  tenants  In  buildings  insured  under 
this  section  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
sound  housing  without  incurring  unrea- 
sonable rent  Increases,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Secu'etary  of  \ha  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  must 
consider  tenants'  comments  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  property  and  the  effect  of 
any  proposed  rent  increase. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  for  direct 
Oovemment  loans  and  grants  to  elderly 
or  handicapped  homeowners,  to  enahle 
them  to  make  repairs  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  basic  livablllty  of  their  homes. 
In  this  regard,  it  provides  flexible  cost 
limits  on  the  amount  of  loans  and  grants 
available,  so  that  a  h(»neowner  In  New 
York  City  could  receive  up  to  $6,000  in 
loans  or  grants. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  emer- 
gency loans  to  homeowners  who,  because 
of  temporary  unemployment  or  Illness, 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  meet  exist- 
ing mortgage  pasmients  or  repair  re- 
quirementa 

It  Is  crucial  to  the  health  of  our  cities 
and  the  housing  needs  of  our  citizenry 
that  our  existing  housing  Is  neither  des- 
troyed nor  allowed  to  deteriorate  by  gov- 
ernmental action  or  Inaction.  I  h(v>e  this 
legislation  will  be  seriously  considered 
and  quickly  adopted  by  this  Congress. 


STOCKPILINO  OF  NERVE  OAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  past 
weeks  I  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  our  national  policy  of 
stockpiling  nerve  gas.  Scone  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  today  submitting  a  res- 
olution and  a  bill  which  focus  on  the 
problem.  Although  I  Just  sought  cospon- 
sors  2  days  ago,  already  26  Members 
have  Joined.  Others,  I  hope,  will  do  so 
later.  In  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  earlier 
this  week.  Chairman  Hubert  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  agreed  that 
hearings  would  be  held  this  fall  on  the 
bill. 

This  Nation  needs  to  continue  to  main- 
tain a  strong  defensive  posture  in  the 
world.  I  realize  thl^'as  wfell  as  all  other 
Members  and  we  see  this  neM  reflected 
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and  supported  In  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget.  It  is  not  my  Inteotlon  in 
calling  for  this  renewed  attention  to  the 
.  problem  of  chemical  warfare  to  suggest 
that  our  defense  posture  should  be  weak- 
ened unnecessarily  at  the  very  time  when, 
a  strong  position  Is  needed  during  this 
period  of  international  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. 

However,  much  of  what  I  read  on  the 
topic  of  chemical  warfare  suggests  to  me 
that  there  are  considerable  political  dis- 
advantages inherent  not  only  In  any  use 
of  chemical  weapons  but  also  in  the  po- 
sition of  any  nation  which  has  the  ca- 
pability to  use  these  weapons  on  a  large 
scale.  One  of  the  major  political  issues 
which  evolved  from  our  actions  in  South 
Vietnam  concerned  our  use  of  herbicides. 
If  there  had  been  a  definite  and  positive 
advantage  which  had  accrued  from  such 
use  which  contributed  slgnlflcantly  to 
the  saving  of  American  and  allied  lives 
and  a  humane  shortening  of  that  im- 
fortimate   war,   much   of   the   concern 
about  the  use  of  these  chemicals  migtat 
not  have  appeared.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  case.  The  United 
States  has  suffered  severe  disadvantages 
politically  in  the  international  arena  in 
discussions  of  chemical  disarmament  as 
a  result  of  such  use  and  the  military  re- 
,  ports  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  chemi- 
cal appear,  at  the  very  least,  to  be  con- 
flicting. Since  these  military  reports  are 
classified  I  have  only  the  public  discus- 
sions to  guide  me  in  this  comment  and. 
these  reports  indicate  that  the  military 
found  only  limited  advantage  in  such 
use. 

Other  analyses  of  the  effectiveness  of 
chemical  weapons  suggest  that  the  real 
advantage  will  accrue  to  the  nation 
which  first  uses  Qie  weapons.  Since  we 
have  already  indicated  that  we  will  not 
initiate  the  use  of  such  weapons,  we 
seem  to  have  already  acknowledged  that 
we  do  not  need  the  sulvantage  of  a  first 
use — and  retaliatory  uses  would  have  less 
advantage.  Again,  I  admit  that  I  am  not 
a  tactical  expert  concerning  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  but  the  continuing 
aisuments  of  analysts  in  this  field  sug- 
gest very  strongly  that  the  political  con- 
sequences of  initiating  chemlcsil  warfare 
would  be  quite  severe  while  the  risks  of 
•  escalating  to  nuclear  wfurfare  would  be 
equally  great  in  the  event  of  such  use. 

In  the  interests  of  progress  in  our  in- 
ternational negotiations  on  the  control 
of  chemical  wee^mns  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  resolving  our  current  domestic 
dilemma  concerning  stockpiling,  storage, 
and  shipment  of  toxic  chemical  nerve 
agents,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  some 
immediate   attention  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task  of  formulating  poli- 
cies concerning  the  use  of  nerve  agents. 
This  task  was  only  partially  resolved  dur- 
ing the  President's  examination  in  1969 
which  led  to  the  banning  of  biological 
weapons.  The  promise  of  rattflcati<m  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  has  foimd- 
ered  in  the  semantics  of  definitions  of 
cheooical  agents  and  the  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam  war 
We  are  ewwntlRUy  oat  of  that  war— and 
It  seems  to  ma  that  4  yean  Is  a  long 
enoosh  time  to  wait  tot  tbe  resolution  of 
the  deflnitkm  of  terms  which  seems  to 
be  blocking  our  first  step  toward  the 


adoption  of  a  treaty  on  chemical  war- 
fare, a  step  which  will  surely  strengthen 
our  further  negotiations  at  Geneva  on 
this  subject. 

What  we  are  calling  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion and  this  bill  Is  not  an  attack  on  a 
news  issue  but  a  call  for  the  completion 
of  old  business  which  should  not  be  left 
undone  tmy  longer.  If  we  do  not  resolve 
this  question,  openly  in  the  public  for- 
um, we  are  going  to  c(»itlnue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  isolated  Instances  of  hazard  as 
are  now  occurring  in  Denver,  where  the 
Army  is  far  behind  schedule  in  eliminat- 
ing a  serious  threat  to  the  public  health, 
and  to  the  postponement  of  decisions  on 
national  policies,  as  In  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  where  we  have 
been  waiting  for  over  a  year  for  the  res- 
olution of  the  President's  position  on  cer- 
tain chemical  agents. 

Here,  reprinted,  are  the  bill  and  the 
resolution  for  Members  to  read. 
BooLunow 
A  resolution  to  move  forward  toward  Im- 
mediate ratlflcatlon  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925,  to  request  a  public  re-evaluatlon  of 
the  U.S.  Policy  which  requires  nerve  gas 
stockpUes,  and  to  require  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  detoxify  obsolete  nerve  gas  pres- 
ently stored  near  Denver,  Colorado. 

B«  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentatlves  of  tbe  United  State*  of 
America  In  Congreas  assembled. 

Whereas,  the  Oeneva  Protocol  of  1925  ban- 
ning use  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare, 
authored  by  the  United  States,  has  never 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate  because  tbe  qiies- 
tkkxx  of  whether  herbicides  and  tear  gas  are 
covered  by  the  Protocol  has  never  been  re- 
solved, and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  conducted 
intensive  and  fruitful  disarmament  negotia- 
tions with  other  nations  since  iefl9,  and  the 
United  States  position  In  negotiations  to  ban 
chemical  weapons  currently  underway  In 
Geneva  Is  not  clear  because  tbe  United  States 
has  never  ratified  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1025.  and 

Whereas,  adequate  methods  of  Inspection 
for  possible  violations  In  production  of  nerve 
gas  not  available  In  1909,  are  being  de- 
veloped, and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  did 
not  detoxify  the  463,000  gallons  of  nerve  gas 
by  1973  stored  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ar- 
senal In  Denver  as  pledged  In  1969.  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  recommended  that 
laiige  StockpUes  of  nerve  gas  stored  there 
be  moved  to  the  Tooele  Army  Depot  In  Utah, 
therefore, 

Be  It  resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  should  rescdve  the  position 
of  the  United  States  on  the  status  of  herbi- 
cides and  tew  gas  so  that  the  Senate  may 
move  fMward  toward  Immediate  ratlflcatlon 
of  the  Protocol,  and 

Be  It  resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  pubUc  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  necessity  for  stockpUlng 
nerve  gas  Is  needed  at  this  time,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  that  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense  shotild  detoxify  that 
amoxmt  of  nerve  gas  which  was  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  now.  and  keep  Congress  in- 
formed of  progress  In  meeting  Its  timetable. 

A  bUl  to  Inmve  that  no  public  funds  be  ueed 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  c9iemlcal 
nerve  agents  to  or  from  any  military  In- 
stallation in  the  United  States  for  storege 
or  StockpUlng  purposes  unless  It  la  the 
sense  of  tbe  Congress  to  do  so 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  new  section 


f<^owlng  Sec.  409  (b)  or  the  Act  or  Jfvf.  19. 
1969  (60  U,S.C.C.  1613)  U  Inearted  as  follows: 
••Wane  at  tbe  tuada  auttMrlaed  to  be  ap- 
Praprli^ted  by  this  Act  or  any  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  hsrsaftsr  for  tbe  pur- 
poee  of  transport  of  obemloal  nsnre  agmts 
to  or  from  any  mUltary  installation  in  the 
United  States  for  storage  or  stookpUlng  pur- 
poses unless  the  President  has  (a)  nMMle 
known  to  the  Congress  bis  position  on  the 
status  of  herbicides  and  tear  gas  under  tlie 
Oeneva  protocol  of  1936;  (b)  provided  Con- 
gress with  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  necessity 
for  the  United  States  policy  of  stockpUlng 
chemical  nerve  agents,  and  (c)  certified  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress 
that  «uoh  tran^wrtatton  to  neoeaaary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security  and  that  its 
disposal  by  detoiziflcatlon  would  be  seriously 
detrimental  to  tbe  chemloal  weapon  deter- 
rent oapabUlty  of  tbe  United  States." 


PROFITS  BEFORE  PATRIOTISM 
(Mr.   PODELL  asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  a  number  of  times  about  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  the  current  energy 
crisis,  not  only  to  the  standard  of  living 
we  enjoy  in  the  United  States,  but  to 
America's  position  in  the  world  com- 
munity. As  long  as  the  United  States 
continues  to  purchase  vast  amounts  of 
oil  from  the  Arab  nations,  we  will  be 
susceptible  to  the  worst  sort  of  political 
blackmail  from  them. 

Time  and  again,  Arab  leaders  in  Libya 
and  Saudi  Arabia  have  intimated  that 
unless  the  United  States  abandons  her 
traditional  support  for  Israel,  we  face 
the  risk  of  having  our  oil  supply  cur- 
tailed, and  even  cut  off  completely.  While 
to  date  this  has  not  happened,  the  Arab 
States  are  quite  adept  at  striking  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  American  oil  execu- 
tives by  their  nationalization  and  price- 
raising  schemes. 

Apparently,  one  oil  com{Muiy  has  taken 
to  heart  the  warnings  constantly  Issued 
by  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  producers. 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  it  was  re- 
ported in  yesterday's  New  York  Post,  has 
sent  a  letter  to  its  stockholders  and  em- 
ployees, urging  them  to  "support  the 
aspirations  of  the  Arab  people  and  their 
efforts  toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East " 
This  letter  urged  American  support  of 
the  Arabs  because  Middle  Eastern  oil  is 
vital  to  "the  futm-e  welfare  of  the  West- 
em  World." 

This  oU  Is  not  only  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  8ocle«y:  It  is  even  more  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  present  the  United  States  is 
Importing  some  5  milli(Hi  barrels  a  day 
of  oil  that  Is  produced  In  the  Middle 
East.  This  seems  like  a  huge  amount  at 
first  glance  but,  in  fact,  it  is  merely  7 
percent  of  the  U.S.  consumpticm  of  crude 
oU.  Last  year,  and  this  year  until  Canada 
herself  began  to  run  short,  we  imported 
more  oU  from  Canada  than  we  did  from 
all  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  producing  na- 
ti(ms  combined. 

What  Standard  Oil  did  not  mentiwi 
in  its  letter  was  that  they  are  far  more 
dependent  cm  Middle  Eastern  oil  than  is 
the  United  States.  In  1972.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran  supplied  a  total  of  61  percent 
of  Standard's  worldwide  crude  oU  pro- 
ducttoQ.  and  Saudi  Arabia  alone  sup- 
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plied  more  than  three  times  the  crude 
oil  Standard  produced  in  the  United 
States.  GHven  figures  like  these,  it  be- 
comes Immediately  aiH>arent  why  Stand- 
ard Oil  is  BO  concerned  about  nJB.-Arab 
relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  behavior  (m 
the  part  of  a  major  American  corpora- 
tion is  imconscionable.  Standard  Oil  of 
California  Is  one  of  the  eight  largest  oU 
producers  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  the  largest  corporations  in  America. 
As  such,  it  has  a  responsibility  to  more 
than  making  larger  dividends  for  its 
Stockholders.  It  has  the  responsibility  of 
acting  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  And  a  letter  such  as  this  can  by 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  m 
America's  best  Interests. 

What  Standard  OU  has  done  Is  to  tell 
the  Arab  States  that  their  poUUcal  black- 
mail has  f  oimd  a  willing  victim,  smd  that 
they  can  now  continue  In  pressing  their 
outrageous  demands  for  the  destructtcm 
of  Israel  without  fearing  an  adverse  re- 
action by  the  American  Oovemment.  As 
long  as  the  U.S.  Oovemment  continues  to 
operate  imder  the  policy  that  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  oil  flowing 
from  the  Middle  East,  we  will  contmue  to 
be  subject  to  such  high-handed  tactics 
from  the  Arab  oil  producers  and  their 
American  customers. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  political  clout  a 
corporation  such  as  Btandiard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia has,  particularly  in  the  White 
House.  That  is  what  makes  this  letter 
even  more  damaging.  At  a  time  when 
Standard  Oil  of  California  has  been 
named  as  a  party  to  an  FTC  antitrust 
action,  I  find  this  action  appsdling. 
Standard  Oil  has  a  very  capable  body  of 
lobbyists.  Surely  it  need  not  turn  its 
240,000  stockholders  into  flag-wavers  for 
the  Arabs. 

I  think  that  this  action  underscores  the 
need  in  this  day  and  age  to  rethink  our 
traditional  assumptions  about  regulation 
of  the  energy  industry  and  our  consump- 
tion of  energy.  I  would  strongly  support 
the  divestiture  of  drilling  and  trans- 
portation from  marketing  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Incidents  such  as  this  convince 
me  of  the  necessity  for  administering  oil 
and  reflned  petroleum  products  as  a  pub- 
lic utility.  Such  matters  have  become  too 
Important  to  be  left  entirely  to  private 
enterprise,  particularly  when  private  en- 
terprise seeks  to  undermine  a  longstand- 
ing American  policy  of  support  for  Israel. 


JEWISH  CEMETERIES  DESECRATED 
IN  WORLD  WAR  H 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  inserted  some  remarks  on 
the  woiic  of  Rabbi  M.  J.  Rubin  and  his 
orgajiization,  Oeder  Avot,  in  the  finding 
and  restoration  of  Jewish  cemeteries  in 
Eastern  Europe  which  had  been  dese- 
crated by  the  Nazis  during  World  War  U. 
Reports  are  still  coming  out  of  Eastern 
Europe  of  cemeteries  which  were  plim- 
dered,  of  Jewish  headstones  being  used 
as  paving  for  streets. 


Rabbi  Rubin  and  Oeder  Avot  are 
carrying  on  their  woi^  under  the  dic- 
tates of  the  TOrah.  which  sets  strict  re- 
quirements for  the  proper  Interment  of 
the  dead.  Laying  the  dead  to  rest  prop- 
erly Is  a  commandment  which  must  be 
fulfilled  by  all  Jews.  He  is  on  a  holy 
mission,  and  I  wish  him  and  Oeder  Avot 
the  greatest  success  in  their  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
correct  an  error  in  my  earlier  statement. 
At  that  time,  I  stated  that  Lvov,  a  city 
which  had  had  its  Jewish  cemetery  al- 
most totally  destroyed,  was  in  Poland. 
This  was  in  fact  the  case  prior  to  World 
War  n.  But  in  the  postwar  settlements, 
LvoT  became  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
under  whose  rule  It  remains  today.  This 
error  in  locating  Lvov  was  inadvertent, 
and  I  thank  those  whQ  were  thoughtful 
enough  to  bring  it  to  my  attention. 

There  are,  however,  more  than  2,000 
Jewish  cemeteries  in  Eastern  Ehirope  in 
a  state  of  disrepair,  if  not  total  destruc- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  the  nations  in 
which  these  cemeteries  are  located  will 
assist  Rabbi  Rubin  and  Oeder  Avot  in 
the  work  of  restoration  of  Eastern 
Europe's  Jewish  heritage. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  FINANCIAL  PRIVACY 
ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  Honorable  Clair  Bttrgknxr,  my 
colleague  from  California,  and  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  entitled,  "The  Right  to 
Financial  Prlvtwiy  Act  of  1973." 

This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  prevent  tmwar- 
ranted  Invasions  of  privacy  by  prescrib- 
ing procedures  and  standards  govern- 
ing the  disclosure  of  financial  informa- 
tion by  financial  institutions  to  Federal 
officials  or  agencies.  Clabi  BuRGENxa  and 
I,  as  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  believe  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
confidential  relationship  between  finan- 
cial institutions  and  their  customers  and 
the  constitutional  rights  of  these  cus- 
tomers. Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
insure  that  the  individual  has  the  same 
rights  of  protection  against  unwarranted 
disclosure  of  records  maintained  in  the 
financial  institution  as  he  would  have  if 
these  records  were  maintained  in  his 
own  possession. 

The  bill  we  have  Introduced  today 
would  allow  the  disclosure  of  a  custom- 
er's records  only  if:  the  customer  spe- 
cifically authorizes  the  disclosure;  the 
financial  records  are  disclosed  In  re- 
sponse to  an  administrative  subpena  or 
summons  providing  the  Individual  is 
notified  by  certified  mail  and  directs  the 
financial  institution  to  comply,  or  the 
financial  Institution  is  served  with  a 
court  order  directing  it  to  comply  which 
is  Issued  after  the  customer  has  been 
notified  and  has  an  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge the  subpena  or  summons;  a  search 
warrant  is  obtained  by  the  Federtd  of- 
ficial or  agency  which  is  served  on  both 


the  customer  and  the  financial  institu- 
tion; or  a  Judicial  subpena  is  Issued  with 
a  copy  being  served  on  the  customer  and 
10  days  pass  without  notice  that  the 
customer  has  moved  to  quash  the  sub- 
pena. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
our  colleague  from  northern  California, 
the  Honorable  Portitet  Stark,  but  the 
Rousselot-Burgener  bUl  differs  in  that 
it  does  not  preempt  State  and  local  laws 
regulating  disclosure  of  customer  in- 
formation. Like  leidslation  to  govern 
actions  by  State  and  local  oCQclals  and 
agencies  has  been  Introduced  in  Cali- 
fornia's State  assembly,  and  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  other  State  legislative 
bodies  might  also  wish  to  establish  such 
regulatory  controls  as  are  appropriate 
to  their  individual  requirements.  The  l^ 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bttrgener  and  mjnself 
regulates  only  those  actions  of  Federal 
officials  and  agencies. 

Other  financial  privacy  bills  extend 
the  regulating  provisions  to  also  govern 
actions  by  State  and  local  (MBBcials  and 
could  possibly  be  in  conflict  with  States 
righto.  Also,  other  versions  would  only 
allow  a  financial  institution  to  notify  law 
enforcement  officials  of  violations  of 
criminal  law  suqieeted  of  being  commit- 
ted against  the  financial  institution  it- 
self. The  Rousselot-Burgener  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  in  some  rare  instances  the 
financial  Institution  could  have  reascm 
to  suspect  other  violations  of  criminal 
law. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  review  this 
Important  piece  of  legislation  and  con- 
sider It  favorably  when  it  comes  before 
this  House  for  a  vote. 

The  bill  follows: 

HH.  — 

A  MU  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  end  to  prevent 
unwarranted  invasions  of  privacy  by  pre- 
scribing procedures  and  standards  govern- 
ing the  dlaclosure  of  certain  financial  In- 
formation by  financial  institutions  to  gov- 
vemmental  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKT  TtTLK 

SccnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1973". 
mmiMos  AND  Pxnu>osB 
Sic.  a.  (a)  llie  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  procedures  and  poUcies  governing  the 
relationship  between  financial  institutions 
and  government  agencies  have  In  some  cases 
developed  without  due  regard  to  citlsens' 
constitutional  rights; 

(2)  the  confidentlU  relationships  between 
financial  institutions  and  their  customers 
are  buUt  on  trust  and  must  be  preserved  and 
protected;  and 

(3)  certain  reporting  and  recordkeeping 
requirements  Impoeed  on  financial  institu- 
tions by  government  agencies  constitute  a 
burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  confidential  re- 
lationship between  financial  institutions  and 
their  customers  and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  those  customers  and  to  promote  commerce 
by  prescribing  poUcles  and  procedures  to  In- 
sure that  customers  have  the  same  right  of 
protection  against  unwarranted  disclosure  of 
customer  records  as  they  would  have  If  tb* 
records  were  in  their  Doesesslon. 
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Sic.  3.  For  tb«  purpooes  of  tbls  Act,  tlia 
term — 

(1)  "financial  inatttutlon"  meaiu 

(A)  a  bank  or  trust  company  organlxed 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

(B)  a  savings  and  loan  association  or 
buUdlng  and  loan  aaaoclatlon  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United 
States: 

(C)  a  credit  union  organized  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  at  the  United  States;  or 

(D)  any  other  organization  chartered  un- 
der the  banking  laws  of  any  State  and  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  bank  super- 
visory authorities  of  a  State. 

(3)  "financial  records"  means  any  original 
or  any  copy  of — 

(A)  any  debit  or  credit  to  a  customer's 
depoelt  or  share  account  with  a  financial 
Institution;  or 

(B)  any  record  held  by  a  financial  Insti- 
tution containing  Information  pertaining  to 
a  cvistomer's  relationship  with  the  financial 
Institution. 

(S)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  trust,  or 
any  other  legal  entity  organized  xinder  the 
laws  of  a  State  or  the  United  States. 

(4)  "customer"  means  any  person  patron- 
izing a  financial  Institution  and  utilizing 
service  offered  by  that  financial  institution. 

(5)  "supervisory  agency"  means^ 

(A)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; 

(B)  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation; 

(C)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Bocod; 

(D)  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration; 

(B)  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 

(F)   the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

(Q)  any  State  department  or  agency  which 
Is  reqvilred  by  law  to  perform  periodic  ex- 
amination or  audit  of  the  financial  records 
of  non-Federal  financial  Institutions:   or 

(H)  any  authority  of  any  State  or  local 
government  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  by  regulation  exercises 
supervisory  functions  subatantlally  similar 
to  those  exercised  by  the  agencies  referred 
to  in  clauses  (1)  through  (7)  of  this  para- 
iraph. 

COIfrtDENTTAUrT    OP    SKCOBOS OOVXaNICZMT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  section 
10.  no  ofllcer.  employee,  or  agent  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  or  department  there- 
of, may  obtain  copies  of,  or  the  Information 
contained  In,  the  financial  records  of  any  cus- 
tomer from  a  financial  Institution  unless  the 
financial  records  are  described  with  par- 
ticularity and — 

(1)  such  customer  has  authorized  such 
disclosure  In  accordance  with  section  6; 

(2)  such  financial  records  are  disclosed  in 
response  to  an  administrative  subpoena  or 
summons  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  7; 

(3)  such  financial  records  are  disclosed  In 
response  to  a  court  order  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  8;  or 

(4)  such  financial  records  are  disclosed  in 
req>onse  to  a  judicial  subpoena  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  9. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  relating  to  such 
subpoenas,  summons,  and  court  orders,  the 
customer  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  he 
would  have  if  the  records  were  In  his  pos- 
session. 

CONFIDENTIAUTT  OF  «XCOKOe — nNANCXAX. 
IMVriTUTlONB 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  No  financial  institution,  or  any 
officer,  employee  or  agent  of  a  financial  in- 
stitution, may  provide  to  any  officer,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  copies  of.  or 
the  information  contained  in.  the  financial 
records  of  any  customer  except  In  accordance 


with  the  requirements  of  sections  6,  7,  8,  and 
9. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  preclude  a 
financial  institution  from  notifying  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  violations  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  suspected  of  being  committed:  Pro- 
vided. That  any  access  to  customer  records 
shall  be  governed  by  sections  4  and  6(a)  of 
this  Act. 

cuROMn  ATTTBoiaanoir 

Sic.  6.  (a)  A  customar  may  authorlas  dis- 
closure under  section  4(a)  (1)  IT  be  fumUhes 
to  the  financial  Institution  or  to  those  seek- 
ing a  disclosure  a  signed  and  dated  statement 
which— 

(1)  authorizes  such  disclosure  for  a  period 
not  in  ezoeos  of  three  montlis: 

(3)  Identifies  the  financial  records  which 
are  authorized  to  be  dlseloeed;  and 

(3)  q>ecifles  the  purposes  for  which,  and 
the  aguielee  to  which,  such  records  may  to 
disclosed. 

(b)  No  euch  authorlzatlton  shall  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  doing  business  with 
such  financial  institution. 

(c)  The  financial  institution  shall  notify 
the  customer  that  he  has  the  right  to  re- 
voke such  authorization  at  any  time  and 
the  right  to  obtain  a  copy  at  the  record  which 
the  financial  institution  shall  keep  of  all  ex- 
aminations of  the  customer's  record.  Includ- 
ing the  Identity  and  purpose  of  the  person 
examining  the  record. 

ADMIMISIKATIVX  8UBPOXKA  AlTD  SUMMONS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  An  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  the  United  Statee  or  any  department  cx' 
agency  thereof,  may  obtain  financial  records 
\inder  section  4(a)  (3)  pursuant  to  an  admin- 
istrative subpoena  or  summons  otherwise 
auth<»-lzed  by  law  only  If: 

(1)  those  serving  such  administrative 
summons  or  subpoena  have  first  served  a 
copy  of  the  subpoena  <^  summons  on  the  cus- 
tomer in  person  or  by  certified  mall,  return 
receipt  requested; 

(3)  the  subpoena  or  sununons  Includes  the 
name  of  the  intended  recipient  and,  if  ap- 
plicable, the  statutory  purpose  for  which  the 
Information  is  to  be  obtained;  and 

(3)  (A)  the  c\istomer  directs  the  financial 
Institution  to  comply;  or 

(B)  the  financial  institutional  Is  served 
with  a  court  order  directing  it  to  comply, 
Issued  after  notice  to  and  opportunity  for 
the  customer  to  challenge  su^  subpoena 
or  summons. 

~  (b)  Nothing  in  thto  Act  shall  preclude  a 
financial  institution  from  notifying  a  cus- 
tomer of  the  receipt  of  an  administrative 
summons  or  subpoena. 

SSABCH    WAaSANTS 

Sic.  8.  An  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment thereof,  may  obtain  financial  records 
under  section  4(a)  (3)  only  if  he  obtains  a 
search  warrant  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  search  warrants 
shall  be  served  upon  both  the  customer  and 
the  financial  institution.  Examination  of 
financial  records  may  occur  as  soon  as  the 
warrant  Is  served  on  the  financial  Institution 
and  the  customer. 

JT7DICIAI.    SUBPOENA 

Sic.  9.  An  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  may  obtain  financial  records 
under  section  4(a)  (4)  pursuant  to  a  Ju- 
dicial subpoena  only  If — 

(1)    the    supoena    specifies — 

(A)  that  the  subpoena  Is  issued  for  good 
cause  and  Is  material  to  the  Inquiry  pur- 
suant to  which  the  subpoena  has  been  issued; 
and 

(B)  that  a  copy  has  l>een  served  on  the 
customer,  In  person  or  by  certified  mall,  re- 
turn receipt  requested;  and 

(3)  ten  days  pass  without  notice  to  the 
financial  Institution  that  the  customer  has 


caoyed  to  quash  the  subpoena.  Where  so 
notified,  the  financial  institution  may  com- 
ply with  the  subpoena  only  when  it  Is  served 
with  a  court  order  directing  It  to  comply. 
Issued  after  determination  of  the  customer's 
motion. 


Sic.  10.  Copies  of.  or  the  Information  con- 
tained In.  financial  records  obtained  pur- 
suant to  section  4  shall  not  be  used  (»'  re- 
tained In  any  form  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  specific  statutory  purpose  for 
which  the  information  was  originally  ob- 
tained, nor  shaU  such  Information  or  rec- 
ords be  provided  to  any  other  governmental 
department  or  agency  or  other  person  except 
where  the  transfer  of  such  information  Is 
specifically  authorized  by  statute. 

IZCIFTIOirs 

Sic.  11.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  prohibits 
the  dissemination  of  any  financial  infcmna- 
tlon  which  is  not  Identified  with  or  identifi- 
able as  being  derived  from  the  financial  rec- 
ords of  a  particular  customer. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  section 
10.  nothing  in  this  Act  prohibits  examina- 
tion by  or  disclosure  to  any  supervlstMry 
agency  of  financial  records  solely  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  supervisory  function  or  the 
making  of  reports  or  returns  required  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
ucoaBKnpiM  0  and  aiPOBTZif o 

Sic.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  im>yl- 
slon  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  not  require  an  institution  to  malntam 
any  financial  records  or  to  transmit  any  re- 
ports relating  to  ctistomers   unlnmi 

(1)  such  records  are  required  for  use  by  a 
supervisory  agency  In  the  supervision  ot  that 
Institution;  and 

(3)  such  records  are  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4. 

JUBISDICnOIf 

Sic.  13.  An  action  to  enforce  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  brought  in  any  apprc^rlate 
United  States  District  Court  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  oonroversy  or  in  any  other 
court  of  competent  Jtirlsdlction  within  three 
yean  from  the  date  on  which  the  violation 
occun  or  the  date  of  discovery  of  such  viola- 
tion whichever  Is  later. 

CIVn.  PKNALTUES 

Sic.  14.  (a)  Any  person,  financial  Institu- 
tion, or  any  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  a 
financial  institution,  of  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  or  department  thereof,  who  ob- 
tains or  discloses  financial  records  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  is  liable  to  the  customer  to 
whom  such  records  relate  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  9100  for  each  violation; 

(3)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
customer  aa  a  result  of  the  disclosure; 

(3)  such  punitive  damages  as  the  court 
may  allow,  where  the  violation  is  found  to 
have  been  knowing  or  wUlfiil:  and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  liability  under  this  section,  the  cost 
of  the  action  together  with  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

catMnrAi.  pxifALTiis 

Sic.  15.  (a)  Any  person,  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  a  financial  institution,  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  agency  or  deptutment 
thereof,  who  willfully  and  knowingly  partici- 
pates In  a  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person,  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  a  financial  InsUtution,  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  department  thereof,  who 
induces  or  attempts  to  induce  a  violation  of 
this  Act  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  yectf.  or  fined  not  more  than  tS.OOO 
or  both. 

DfJUHC'l'lVK   ■»Ti»» 

Sic.  16.  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
contained  In  this  Act  or  otherwise  available. 
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Injunctive  relief  shall  bs  available  to  any 
person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  of  any 
BuocesBfuI  action,  costs  together  with  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the 
court  may  be  recovered. 

wAivxB  or  axoHTS 
Sic.  17.  No  waiver  of  any  right  hereunder 
shall  to  valid,  whether  oral  or  written,  and 
whether  with  or  without  consideration. 

DTECnVI   DAT! 

Sac.  18.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  beginning  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEHD  THE  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967 

iiSx.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Racoito  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
present  procedures  for  EkUusting  the  pay 
of  Members  of  Congress,  Federal  Judges, 
and  top  Federal  executives.  The  bill  re- 
peals the  quadrennial  commission  con- 
cept and  provides  two  septuple  mecha- 
nisms for  approval  of  salary  increases 
for  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  would  conduct 
a  review  taking  into  account  the  pay 
comparability  of  these  positions  as  well 
as  the  appropriate  level  of  pay,  and  re- 
port recommended  rates  of  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress,  legislative  branch 
employees.  Federal  Judges,  and  high- 
level  Federal  offlclals.  By  July'  1  of  each 
year,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
required  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  its  ssdary  review  of  top- 
level  executives,  and  the  Commission 
would  also  tender  its  recommendations 
for  salary  adjustments  for  Members, 
legislative  branch  employees,  and  Fed- 
eral judges  directly  to  Congress  on  the 
same  date,  July  1.  Tlie  President  would 
submit  to  Congress  only  those  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  rates  of 
pay  for  executive  schedule  positions,  and 
Congress  would  review  those  recommen- 
dations that  apply  to  the  judicial  and 
legislative  branch.  "ITie  President's  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  considered  in 
each  House  not  later  than  30  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress. 
If  each  House  adopts  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  a  resolution  of  approval,  the  recom- 
mendations shall  become  effective.  The 
bill  specifies  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  any  increase  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  percentage  Increase  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  period  since 
the  preceding  pay  adjustment,  and  that 
Uie  Congress  shall  act  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  Commission's  recommendations. 

The  new  procedures  for  the  studies 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
pay  will  begin  January  1, 1974. 

In  addition  the  bill  provides  for  a  pay 
increase  for  Members  of  Congress,  PW- 
eral  judges,  and  top  executive  officials 
this  year  in  the  same  amount  as  that 
which  will  be  given  to  other  Federal 
emidoyees  and  effective  on  the  same 
date.  This  amount  Is  imofflcially  esti- 
mated to  be  5.5  percent  effective  Janu- 
axy  1. 1074. 


I  urge  that  my  colleagues  review  this 
bill  for  favorable  consideration  whefa  it 
is  brought  before  the  full  House  for  vote 
of  the  membership. 

"Hie  bill  follows: 

HJJ — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seitate  and  House  of 
Repreeentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  section 
336  of  the  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  336(a).  Kach  year  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  review  of  the 
rates  of  pay  of — 

"(A)  Senators.  Membera  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves,  Delegates  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Resident  commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

"(B)  offices  and  positions  \n  the  legislative 
branch  referred  to  In  subeections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  section  308  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  416; 
Public  Law  88-^426) ; 

"(G)  Justices,  Judges,  and  other  person- 
nel In  tto  Judicial  branch  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 403(d)  and  403  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  434;  Public  Law 
88-426);  and 

"(D)  offices  and  posltkms  under  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  In  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
53  of  title  8,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"Such  review  by  the  Commission  shall 
he  made  for  the  purpose  of  determinmg  and 
providing — 

"(1)  the  appropriate  pay  levels  and  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  the  respective 
offices  and  positions  covered  by  such  review, 
and 

"(11)  the  appropriate  pay  relationships  to- 
tween  such  offices  and  positions  and  the  of- 
fices and  positions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
63  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

"(b)  RzPOKTS  BT  Commission  to  Congress 
AND  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. — (1)  The  Commlssloh 
shall  submit  to  Congress  by  July  1  of  each 
year  a  report  of  the  results  of  each  review 
conducted  by  the  Commission  of  the  offices 
and  positions  within  the  piirvlew  of  para- 
grapto  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations. It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  rates  of  pay  to  to- 
creased  to  levels  higher  than  the  then  exlst- 
tog  rates  of  pay  increased  by  the  percent  rise 
to  the  Consimier  Price  Index  (United  States 
city  average — all  Items)  during  the  period 
beglnntog  with  the  month  durtog  which 
the  then  last  preceding  pay  raise  was  esutcted 
and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  diiring  which  the  current  recom- 
mendations were  submitted  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  to  Congress.  It  Is  the 
further  totent  of  Congress  that  the  recom- 
mendations be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible 
after  submission  to  Congress. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  by  July  l  of  each  year  a  report  of 
the  results  of  each  review  conducted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  offices  and  positions  with- 
in the  purview  of  paragraph  (D)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  together  with  its 
recommendations. 

"(c)  Recommendations  or  the  PaismENT 
WrrH  Respect  to  Pat. — The  President  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  not  later  than  August 
31  his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
exact  rates  of  pay  which  he  deems  advis- 
able for  those  offices  and  positions  within  the 
purview  of  paragraph  (D)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  In  no  event  shall  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  propose  rates 
of  pay  which  exceed  the  then  existing  rates 
of  pay  increased  by  the  percent  rtse  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (United  States  city 
average — all  cities)  during  the  period  begto- 
nlng  with  the  stonth  during  which  the  then 


last  preceding  pay  raise  was  i4>proved  by  the 
Congress  and  ending  with  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  durtog  which  the  cur- 
rent recommendations  were  submitted  by  the 
President. 

"(d)  AVFROVAL  or  RICOMMHTDATIOWS  (V  TBI 

Presibent. — (1)  Tifte  recommendations  of  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  tmder 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  to  con- 
sidered to  each  House  not  later  than  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  of  oontlniious  ses- 
sion of  Congress  following  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  recommendations.  If  each 
House  adopts  a  resolution  of  ^proval  of  such 
recommendations,  the  reconunendations  shaU 
become  effective.  In  all  such  cases  the  vote 
of  each  House  shall  to  determtoed  by  the 
yeas  and  nays.  For  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph the  conttoulty  of  a  seeslon  is  broken 
only  by  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  to  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certato  are 
excluded  to  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  period. 

"(3)  The  rates  of  pay  contatoed  to  the  rec- 
ommendations so  approved  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  date  or  dates  fljced  by  the 
President  in  the  recommendations  trans- 
mitted under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  3(a).  The  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  January  1. 1974. 

(b)  "The  rates  of  pay  for  those  offices  and 
positions  vrtthln  the  purview  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  226  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967.  as  amended,  shall  to  adjusted  to  an 
amount  equal  to  such  rates  increased  by  the 
average  percent  of  increases  to  the  1978  pay 
adjustments  under  section  6306  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  and  shaU  to  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  that 
begins  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
1973  pay  adjxistments. 


AID  TO  LIBRARIES 

(Mr.  QX7ILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  In  introducing  a  bill  entitled  "Aid 
to  Libraries  and  Free  Flow  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Mail  Act  of  I^IZ." 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  seeks  to  insure 
the  long-standing  precedent  of  congres- 
sional intent  in  its  determination  that 
books  a£  a  class  of  mail  have  a  high  edu- 
cational, cultural,  smd  scientific  value. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  stretchout  ot 
the  full  rate  increase  for  books  and  other 
educational  materials  to  a  period  of  10 
years  rather  than  5. 

Further  and  importantly,  it  seeks  a 
redress  of  an  oversight  in  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  by  including  In 
the  library  rate  the  shipment  of  books 
and  educational  materials  to  libraries, 
educational  institutions,  and  individuals. 
Presently  the  statute  only  applies  to  ship- 
ments of  materials  between  libraries. 

At  a  time  when  schools  and  libraries 
face  an  ever-worsening  budget  crisis,  this 
bill  represents  a  considerable  savings  to 
those  institutions  and  Individuals.  The 
facts  clearly  show  that  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  volume  of  materials  shipped  now 
by  special  fourth-class  rate  consists  of 
books,  of  which  half  go  to  libraries  and 
educational  institutions — ^thus  making 
the  students  oS.  the  Nation,  both  young 
and  old.  among  the  prime  beneficiaries 
of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  state  clearly  that  the  pur- 
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pose  of  this  legislation  Is  not  to  set  rates 
but  merely  to  reaffirm  a  long-stajuUng 
congressional  policy  to  Insiire  the  free 
flow  of  ideas  through  the  mails.  In  1901, 
then  Postmaster  General  Charles  Smith 
summarized  this  in  these  words: 

Our  free  institutions  rest  on  popular  In- 
telligence, and  It  has  from  the  beginning 
been  our  fixed  and  enlightened  policy  to 
foster  and  promote  the  general  diffusion  of 
public  Information.  Congress  has  wisely 
framed  the  postal  laws  with  this  Just  and 
liberal  conception.  It  has  uniformly  sought 
to  encourage  Intercommunication  and  the 
exchange   of  Intelligence. 

The  Congress  has  since  that  time 
sought  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  fos- 
tering the  dissemination  of  educational, 
cultural,  and  scientific  Informational 
matter  through  favorable  postal  rates 
and  special  mall  classifications.  I  believe 
we  would  be  remiss  if  we  were  to  turn 
our  backs  on  this  long-standing  congres- 
slonal  policy. 


GOOD  CHOICE  FOR  EPA 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcoso  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
it  was  recently  announced  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  appointed  Mr.  Russell  E.  Train, 
■  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  to  be  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  I  would  like  to  first  offer 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  Mr.  Train, 
and  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me 
In  wishing  him  much  success  in  his  new 
position. 

Russell  Train  has  a  long  and  proven 
record  of  leadership  in  working  to  im- 
prove our  environment.  The  President 
deserves  speclEil  commendation  for  his 
considered  appointment  of  Mr.  Train  to 
what  is  surely  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  in  Oovanment — to  the  extent 
that  the  decisions  which  that  Agency 
must  make  so  directly  affect  the  everyday 
lives  of  every  American  citizen,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Russell  Train  will  bring  with 
him  the  same  strong  voice  on  behalf 
of  a  cleaner  environment  to  EPA  that  be 
so  frequently  demonstrated  In  his  posi- 
tion at  CEQ. 

The  Washington  Star-News  of  August 
2,  1973,  ran  an  editorial  on  Mr.  Train's 
appointment.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  well  deserved  praise 
the  Star  has  given  him: 

OOOD   CROtCB    FOB   EPA 

An  avaOable  evidence  suggests  that  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  made  an  exc^lent  choice  the 
otber  day  In  selecting  a  new  chief  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It's  true 
that  BusseU  E.  Train  has  no  experience  In 
adminljrtratlon  on  the  large  scale  he  now 
must  grapple  with,  but  neither  does  anyone 
else  we  know  of  who  holds  high  credentials 
as  an  environmental  leader.  And  these  Train 
certainly  has,  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
talent  and  perauaalve  ability. 

The  latter  haa  been  exercised  lately  in  his 
strong  contention — voiced  to  buslneatmen 
and  others — that  environmentallsm  is  getting 
an  unfair  rap  as  a  oreator  of  economic  *«^1 
energy  problems.  Such  claims  are  vastly  ex- 
aggerated, he  argues,  with  some  rather  Im- 
pressive documentation. 

His  leadership  at  the  OotincU  on  Envlron- 


BMntal  Qaallty.  ttnoe  its  fonxMtlon  In  1070. 
haa  prodTieed  highly  valuaMe  results.  In 
situdlee.  itwomjnendattoDB  and  leglalattoo. 
But  his  most  striking  aehtovementa  have 
been  In  mobUlzlng  IntamatioiMd  »^<on  to 
curb  ocean  poUutlon,  and  protect  endan- 
gered species  of  animal,  marine  and  plant 
life  all  ovmt  the  world.  Vtognm  In  these  area* 
has  been  truly  remarkable  In  the  past  year, 
and  Train  was  In  the  forefront  as  this  coun- 
try's repreaentatlva  at  International  ood- 
ferences. 

As  head  of  the  private  Conservation 
Foundation,  he  was  defending  the  environ- 
mental Ideal  for  several  years  before  enter- 
ing government.  Now  comes  his  supreme 
test,  for  the  EPA  faoea  a  severe  dilemma  In 
Implying  some  dllBcult  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Modifications  In  the  law  are 
proposed,  and  there  will  be  pressrires  for 
more  flexibility  m  other  fields  of  pollution 
control  as  the  pinch  becomes  more  painful 
here  and  there.  Train  will  occupy  the  posi- 
tion at  which  environmentallsm  and  eco- 
nomics coUlde,  as  they  surely  will  In  some 
major  Instances.  The  question  is,  how  much 
Will  be  bend?  To  the  very  TninimiiTn  that's 
required,  we  hope. 

That  seems  to  be  the  message,  too,  In  his 
statement  that  the  EPA  will  c<mtlnue  to 
operate  with  the  same  independence  as- 
sumed under  Its  able  first  administrator,  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus.  And  Train  emphasizes 
that  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  those 
who  want  to  ease  the  environmental  re- 
strictions fixed  by  law.  These  are  enco\iraglng 
assurances,  and  we  hope  he  proves  equal  to 
the  pressures  of  politics,  and  divergent  in- 
terests, that  surely  will  converge  with  In- 
creasing momentiim  upon  his  agency. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  U5. 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
has  issued  a  statement  in  observance  of 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  estatdish- 
ment  of  the  US.  Infonnatloci  Agency. 
With  the  imanlmous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  include  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRO.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  In  cele- 
brating the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  activities  of  the  USIA  have  Imparted 
to  people  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world  a  better  imderstandlng  of  the  way  of 
life  we  Americans  treasure.  Through  the 
Agency's  publications,  libraries,  educational 
and  cult\iral  programs;  through  the  person- 
to-person  contacts  provided  by  USIA  ofll- 
oera;  and  through  the  broadcasts  of  the  In- 
ternationally req>ected  Voice  of  America,  our 
message  has  been  transmitted  clearly  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  who  might  otherwise  never 
have  received  It. 

Today,  as  confrontation  gives  way  to  nego- 
tiation, clear  communication  becomes  even 
more  imperative.  Paradoxically,  as  the  world 
shrinks  it  becomes  more  complex,  and  as  old 
animosities  abate,  subtle  distinctions  be- 
come Increasingly  significant.  In  such  a  pe- 
riod, our  policies  and  goals  must  be  com- 
municated with  special  precision  to  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world.  I  am  confident 
that  USIA  will  continue  to  carry  out  thu 
task  with  dUtlnctlon. 


THE  DELAWARE  RIVER 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rxcoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  Include  a 
portion  of  the  Delaware  River,  which 
flows  between  the  States  of  New  Yoiic 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Natlcmal  Wild 
and  Scoilc  Rivers  System. 

I  am  honored  that  the  diatingnifthed 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  S*Yu>t) ;  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Recreation,  the 
»  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Roy  Taylor)  ;  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Giljcah)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDadi)  are 
Joining  with  me  as  co^>onsors  of  this 
legislation. 

In  19«8  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President.  This 
landmark  legislation  provided  that  it  is 
"the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  cer- 
tain selected  rivers  of  the  Nation  which, 
with  their  immediate  environments, 
possess  outstandingly  remailcable  scenic, 
recreational,  cultural,  or  other  similar 
values,  shall  be  preserved  in  free-flowmg 
condition,  and  that  they  and  their  im- 
mediate environments  shall  be  protected 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present 
and  future  generations." 

The  act  established  a  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Sjrstem  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
designated  eight  rivers  to  the  West  and 
Midwest  for  immdlate  inclusion  in  the 
System.  In  addition,  27  rivers,  among 
them  the  upper  Delaware  River  between 
Hancock,  N.Y.  and  the  Mataraoras,  Pa., 
were  listed  for  detailed  study  as  poten- 
tial additions  to  the  system. 

The  segment  of  the  Delaware  River 
which  was  studied  flows  about  76  miles 
between  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  dividhig  New  York's  Cat- 
skill  Mountains  from  Pennsylvania's 
Pocono  Mountains.  The  area  surround- 
ing the  river,  In  Wayne  and  Pike  coun- 
ties in  Pauisylvanla  and  Delaware.  Sul- 
livan, and  Orange  counties  in  New  York. 
Is  characterized  by  wooded,  rolling  or 
rugged  hills  with  scatterings  of  small 
settlements,  farms,  and  clearings.  Nu- 
merous streams  feed  into  the  Delaware 
River,  and  some  stretches  of  "white 
water"  are  found  along  the  river's 
course.  The  overall  Impression  created  by 
this  twisting,  gleaming  river  and  Its  ver- 
dant valley  is  one  of  scenic  and  tranauil 
beauty. 

Amazingly,  although  the  river  area  is 
still  relatively  undeveloped  and  sparsdy 
inhabited,  about  57  million  people,  one- 
fourth  of  our  Nation's  population  live 
within  250  miles  of  it. 

TTie  major  urban  centers  of  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia  are  located  with- 
in 120  miles  of  the  river.  Inclusion  of  the 
upper  Delaware  in  the  national  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  with  proper 
Federal  management  and  development 
of  recreational  facilities  would  offer  gen- 
erations of  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
residents  the  opportunity  to  utilize  an 
eaccellent  national  resource. 

Pursuant  to  the  1968  act's  directive  to 
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study  the  Delaware  for  possible  inclusion 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  an  interagency  task  force  was 
organized  in  1969  to  carry  out  that  task. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Na- 
tional Psu-k  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  National  For- 
est Service,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency — EPA — the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Delaware  River  Basto 
Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservaticm. 
and  the  New  York  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation,  initiated  a  4- 
year  study  of  the  river  and  its  potential 
for  Federal  management. 

The  final  report  of  this  task  force, 
which  hsis  not  yet  been  released  publicly, 
will  reportedly  recommend  that  the  up- 
per Delaware  River  be  included  in  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  accordtogly  I  am  totroduclng  this 
legislation.  The  Governors  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basto  Commission,  have  imsml- 
mously  endorsed  the  project. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  upper  Dela- 
ware would  be  Immediately  included  to 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  Within  one  year  of  enactment, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
required  to  establish  detailed  boundaries 
and  development  plans  for  the  river  unit 
which  would  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
for  final  approval.  The  basic  guideUnes 
to  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  are  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  and  scenic 
values  of  the  river  in  coordination  with 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  river  for  all 
time  by  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  encroachment  of 
civillzation.  industrialization,  pollution, 
and  land  development  have  struck  the 
scenic  areas  of  the  East  harder  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  country.  In 
light  of  this  and  the  fact  that  the  upper 
Delaware  is  a  priceless,  vibrant  resource 
which  offers  so  much  to  the  residents  of 
our  Northeastern  Uhlted  States,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  approve  this  legislation 
as  qulcldy  as  possible. 


GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    SUNSHINE 

(Mr.  FASCELXi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  ttfls 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phrase 
"freedom  of  information"  takes  on  great- 
er Importance  dally  as  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities  continues  to  delve  toto 
the  Watergate  incident  and  related  ac- 
tivities of  the  1972  PresldentiaJ  cam- 
paign. The  claim  of  executive  privilege, 
which  clearly  denies  Information  not 
only  to  the  Congress  but  to  the  Nation 
as  well,  has  become  a  major  tool  for 
the  withholding  of  Government  material. 
The  propriety  of  certain  actions  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  nego- 
tiating last  year's  grain  agreement  with 
the  Sovl'tt  Union  has  been  questioned 
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with  respect  to  those  who  perhaps  had 
advance  knowledge  of  the  sale  while  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  were  kept  in 
the  dark.  Furthermore,  indictments  have 
been  brought  against  former  Government 
officials  who  are  charged  with  exercising 
improper  Influence  to  proceedtogs  before 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  issues  and 
incidents  wliich  seem  to  potot  to  a  grow- 
tog  toclination  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  pursue  a  course  dedicated  to 
letting  the  people  know  only  that  infor- 
mation which  the  Government  feels  they 
should  luiow.  Decisionmaking  in  the 
Government  clearly  follows  a  closed- 
door,  need-to-know  policy,  weighted  to 
favor  of  a  select  few. 

Early  to  the  93d  Congress  I  totroduced 
legislation  called  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  sunshtoe  bill  with  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  more  than  50  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Patterned  after  the 
State  "sunshtoe  law"  to  Florida,  that  bill 
was  designed  to  eliminate  secrecy  to  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  by  making  delibera- 
tive processes  in  both  branches  open  to 
public  scrutiny. 

With  the  irdtial,  strong  support  of  the 
Democratic  caucus,  a  major  objective  of 
the  "sunshtoe"  bill  was  achieved  early  to 
March  when  the  House  adopted  House 
Resolution  259.  That  resolution,  which  I 
sponsored,  amended  the  Rules  of  the 
House  to  strengthen  the  presumption 
that  all  committee  meetings — tocluding 
those  for  the  marking  up  of  bills,  which 
have  traditionally  been  held  to  execu- 
tive or  closed  session — should  be  oip&x 
unless  action  is  taken  to  open  session 
by  a  recorded  vote  to  close  such  meetings. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  rule.  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  reported  that  42 
percent  of  the  meetings  held  in  the  House 
during  the  1972  session  were  closed  to  the 
public  and  the  press.  A  study  by  Common 
Cause  following  adoption  of  the  rule 
change,  from  March  7  through  Jime  15, 
showed  that  of  284  meetings  to  draft 
bills,  47  were  held  in  closed  session,  or 
approximately  16  percent. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  positive  experi- 
ence of  many  committees  which  have 
held  open  markup  sessions  will  lead  to  an 
even  better  record  to  future  months.  Of 
particular  concern  Is  the  way  Federal 
funds  are  allocated.  With  one  exception, 
all  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
subcommittee  markup  sessions  have,  I 
understand,  been  held  in  closed  session. 
While  I  am  sure  the  committee  faces 
imique  problems,  I  also  feel  that  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  what  f£M:tor8  lead 
to  congressional  decisions  on  how  to 
spend  the  public's  money. 

Today,  however,  I  am  Introductog  leg- 
islation to  focus  singularly  on  executive 
branch  deliberations  and  agency  pro- 
cedures. 

Followtog  the  totroduction  of  S.  3881 
to  the  92d  Congress  by  Senator  Lawtom 
Chilcs.  he  worked  with  toterested  par- 
ties to  redrafting  the  "sunshtoe"  bill  to 
make  certato  provisions  more  specific 
and  to  toclude  additional  requirements 
tocludtog  a  prohibition  on  all  ex  parte 


communications  to  cases  of  rulemaktog 
or  adjudication  by  an  agency.  The  bill 
I  am  totroduclng  today  Is  Identical  to 
the  provisians  contatoed  to  title  n — 
Agency  Procedures — of  the  redrafted  bill 
totroduced  to  the  93d  Congress  as  S.  260 
by  Senator  Chiles. 

This  bill  would  require  that  all  meet- 
togs  of  multim«nber  Federal  agencies — 
at  which  any  official  action  is  discussed, 
considered,  or  taken — ^must  normally  be 
open  to  the  public.  These  meettogs  could 
be  closed  only  if  their  proceedtogs  fell 
wlthto  one  or  more  of  the  specific  ex- 
emptions as  prescribed  by  this  act  and 
only  if  a  majority  of  the  membership, 
to  a  public  vote,  decided  to  close  the 
meettog.  These  exemptions  are  offered 
to  the  form  of  broad  categories.  They 
would  include  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional defense  and  security;  items  re- 
quired by  statute  to  \>e  kept  confidential; 
meettogs  related  to  totemal  management 
of  an  agency  or  committee;  and  disci- 
plinary proceedtogs  which  could  adverse- 
ly affect  the  reputation  of  an  individual. 
I  am  confident  that  these  broad  cate- 
gories can  be  improved  upon  greatly 
with  the  full  benefit  of  public  toput  and 
committee  consideration. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  that  any 
citizen  could  challenge  an  agency's  Im- 
plementtog  regulations  or  decision  to 
close  a  particular  meettog.  In  such  cases 
the  courts  would  decide  whether  the  ma- 
teriail  to  question  conforms  to  the  spirit 
of  this  act  and  whether  it  falls  within 
the  domato  of  that  specific  exemption  as 
enacted  to  the  law. 

Of  particular  importance  I  feel  Is  the 
provision  of  the  bill  regarding  ex  parte 
communications  between  an  toterested 
person  and  a  member  or  employee  of  the 
i«ency  in  the  following  types  of  pro- 
ceedings : 

Any  case  of  agency  adjudication  or 
rulemaking  on  the  record  which  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  sub- 
ject to  a  requirement  of  trial-type  pro* 
cedures; 

Any  agency  rulemaking  proceedings 
with  respect  to  which  the  agency  is  re- 
quired by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  afford  public  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  comment  by  toterested  persons; 

Any  proceedings  to  prepare  an  aivl- 
ronmental  impact  statement  required 
under  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act. 

The  agency  tovolved  would  be  required 
to  publish  any  such  ex  parte  communi- 
cations on  the  public  record. 

This  is  an  Issue  which  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  stoce  1960  when  I  first  totro- 
duced legislation  entitled  the  "Agency 
Hearing  Standards  of  Conduct  Act." 
That  bill  proposed  a  mandatory  require- 
ment that  all  communications  with  an 
agency,  direct  or  indirect,  regarding  mat- 
ters adversary  to  nature,  be  made  openly 
and  as  a  part  of  the  agency  proceeding 
to  question.  As  proposed,  it  would  have 
applied  to  all  agency  hearing  proceedings 
which  by  law  are  subject  to  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing — just  as  the  sun- 
shine bill  requires.  After  notice  of  hear- 
ing, it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  any 
agency  employee  connected  with  the  case 
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to  permit,  entertain,  or  consider  any 
interview,  argiunent  or  communication 
concerning  the  case  except  tlxroxigh  offi- 
cial bearing  procedxures.  Any  such  at- 
tempts would  be  required  to  be  disclosed 
as  the  sunshine  bill  requires. 

Very  stringent  ex  parte  provisions 
were  included  in  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  with  respect  to  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  proceedings.  In  addi- 
tion, I  notice  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  indicated  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  keep  a  record  of  all  contacts 
and  communications  by  persons  outside 
the  Department. 

These  are  admirable  steps,  but  I  believe 
that  the  prohibition  should  apply  iml- 
formly  to  all  agency  proceedings  Involv- 
ing adjudication  or  rulemaking.  This  is 
a  very  critical  issue  which  has  had  the 
full  support  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation since  at  least  1956.  Since  that 
time  the  ABA  has  endorsed  and  supijort- 
ed  efforts  to  enact  the  necessary  Federal 
legislation.  In  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  In  1958,  the 
Association  stated: 

llie  American  Bar  AasoclAtlon  has  re- 
peatedly urged  tliat  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  federal  administrative  agencies 
In  the  ezercUe  of  adjudicatory  powers  pro- 
vide (1)  that  hearing  officers  be  aaeured  In- 
dependence of  Judgment  and  Impartiality  tn 
the  trial  of  agency  cases,  (3)  that  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Judicial  process  at  all  levels 
in  the  agency  be  protected  by  confining 
decisions  to  the  public  hearing  record  In 
an  environment  totally  free  from  (iny  ex 
parte  off-the -record  representations,  in- 
fluences or  pressiuvs  from  any  source. 

In.  addition  to  making  sure  that  all 
agency  proceedings  are  free  from  "In- 
fluence peddling,"  it  is  equally  important 
that  agency  deliberations  be  conducted 
In  open  session.  Instances  of  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  conducting  closed 
meetings  on  matters  of  substantial  pub- 
lic concern  are  not  uncommon.  Often- 
times, closed  meetings  are  such  well-kept 
secrets  that  the  public  Is  not  even  aware 
that  meetings  are  being  held.  The  first 
contact  that  the  public  might  have  with 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
agency  could  very  well  be  at  the  point 
of  admlnistratlcHi. 

I  offer  as  an  example  of  this  practice 
the  Federal  Power  Commission's  pro- 
posed rulemaking  to  establish  a  uniform 
national  rate  for  natural  gas— docket  No 
R-389B.  The  FPC  in  proposing  this  rule- 
~maklng  has  sought  little  public  Input 
for  its  consideration.  No  public  hearings 
were  planned  on  these  measures.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  little  reason  to  think 
that  the  FPC  would  open  up  its  meetings 
on  this  proposal  as  it  has  been  FPC  policy 
to  keep  Commission  meetings  closed. 

Tlie  problem  of  natiu^a  gas  pricing  Is 
one  of  great  concern  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  proposal  imder  consideration  by 
the  FPC  would  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  availability  and  allocatlrai 
of  this  very  Important  energy  resource. 
The  "energy  crisis"  is  not  a  private  prob- 
lem but  a  public  one.  As  such,  considera- 
tion of  this  rulemaking  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  determination  of  our  na- 
tional energy  policy  must  be  debated  and 
scrutinized  In  a  public  forum. 


Common  Cause,  a  strong  advocate  of 
eliminating  secrecy  in  government,  has 
FPC's  plans  on  the  ratesettlng  proposals. 
In  recent  weeks  they  have  pressed  the 
FPC  to  fully  open  up  its  consideration 
of  this  proposal  to  the  public.  In  response 
to  Common  Cause's  efforts,  the  FPC  has 
promised  to  "consider"  opening  up  its 
proceedings  on  this  issue.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, this  consideration  will  take  place 
behind  closed  doors. 

In  January,  I  spoke  of  the  f undamentcd 
challenge  facing  the  93d  Congress: 

That  challenge  Is  whether  the  Congress 
will  meaningfully  reassert  Its  Initiative  In  the 
policymaking  process,  reestablish  Its  role  as 
a  viable  force  for  leadership  and  change,  and 
assume  Its  constitutional  responsibility  and 
authority. 

Six  months  later  this  challenge  still 
remains  for  the  Congress  to  confront, 
and  the  stakes  are  even  higher  than  I 
had  envisioned.  The  unprecedented  se- 
crecy within  the  executive  branch  con- 
tinues to  subvert  a  proper  balance  within 
our  Gtovemment  by  denying  both  the 
Congress  and  the  public  access  to  in- 
formation which  is  rightfully  theirs.  This 
Is  justified  by  extraordinary  interpreta- 
tions of  such  loosely  defined  principles 
as  "Executive  privilege"  and  "national 
security." 

The  results  are  unmistakable.  The 
executive  branch  has  sought  to  centralize 
all  policymaking  functions;  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  it  has  been  all  too  success- 
ful in  this  quest.  This  success  is  In  no 
small  part  due  to  the  proliferation  of  se- 
crecy at  all  levels  of  Government  opera- 
tions. Secrecy  and  covert  operations  have 
served  to  distort  the  perspective  of  too 
many  elements  of  our  Government.  A 
democratic  government  must  remain  ac- 
countable to  the  public  which  It  Is  serv- 
ing. Congress  must  take  the  initiative 
smd  remove  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  our 
Government  and  reestablish  its  link  of 
accountability  with  the  people. 

I  hope  that  conslderaticm  can  be  given 
to  the  "sunshine"  proposal  in  ongoing 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  Join  In  support  of  this  Im- 
portant measure. 


SENATOR  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Danul  K.  Inotjyk  who  wm  referred 
to  as  "that  little  Jap"  needs  no  defense 
from  this  or  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress. And  I  would  not  rise  in  this  House 
except  that  I  cannot  let  pass  without 
comment  such  a  racial  slur  because  it 
Is  an  insult  to  all  Japanese  Americans. 
Japanese-American  organizations  have 
been  working  for  years  toward  the  goal 
of  eradicating  this  verbal  denigration, 
as  well  as  all  ethnic  derogations. 

To  resurrect  the  "Jap"  slur  in  con- 
nection with  Senator  Iwotm  is  i>atently 
even  more  absurd  In  view  of  his  out- 
standing record  of  heroism  In  World  War 
n,  including  having  his  arm  shot  off  In 


the  service  of  his  country.  His  current 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  Investigating  Ownmittee  has 
catapulted  him  again  into  the  national 
limelight  as  a  truly  great  American. 

The  member  of  the  legal  profession 
who  would  stoop  to  name  calling  im- 
peached only  himself  by  his  remark.  By 
his  betrayal  of  this  attitude,  he  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  whose  activi- 
ties are  being  scrutinized  for  attempting 
to  subvert  our  Ideals  of  individual  liberty 
and  justice. 

I  call  upon  the  White  House  to  remove 
this  man  as  counsel  for  Its  former  aides. 
His  retention  as  counsel  Is  a  national 
disgrace. 


ANOTHER  CALLOUS  VETO 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  disappointment  and  regret  over 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  veto  S  504 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  System 
Act  of  1973.  This  House  expressed  Its 
overwhelming  support  for  the  bill  in  a 
recent  306  to  111  floor  vote. 

I  am  most  distressed  because  this  Is  not 
an  Isolated  instance  of  a  health  bill  meet- 
ing with  Executive  displeasure.  HEW  re- 
cently admitted  that  over  $1  blUion  in 
appropriated  and  desperately  needed 
health  funds  never  reached  the  Intended 
recipients  In  fiscal  year  1973.  Health  pro- 
grams and  particularly  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration— 
HSMHA — are  presently  in  reorganiza- 
tlonal  flux  and  few  assurances  are  given 
that  the  end  product  will  be  a  substan- 
tive Improvement  or  even  in  line  with 
the  categorical  health  programs  adminis- 
tered. Finally,  the  administraUon  has 
submitted  fiscal  year  1974  budget  re- 
quests that  ask  for  the  abrupt  termina- 
Uon  of  services  and  training  programs 
with  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
cMisideration  has  been  given  to  the  long- 
range,  serious  impact  of  these  cuts. 

President  Nixon  has  simply  ceased  to 
give  leadership  to  our  Nation's  health 
programs.  Studies  which  his  administra- 
tion has  initiated  and  which  were  car- 
ried out  within  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  identified  areas  of  continu- 
ing and  in  many  cases  intensified  need. 
President  Nixon  has  largely  ignored  these 
studies  and  continues  to  Impound  fimds 
and  seek  new  regulations  and  other 
means  through  which  to  evade  congres- 
sional intent. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  continu- 
ing absence  of  strong,  innovative,  and 
effective  health  leadership.  We  have  all, 
I  think,  come  to  recognize  that  the  na- 
ture of  our  health  care  system  is  under- 
going drastic  and  rapid  change.  We  need 
direction  from  a  concerned  Executive. 

The  administration  has  identified  cer- 
tain needs:  it  has  pointed  to  the  need  for 
coordinated  emergency  medical  service 
systems.  The  administration  has,  how- 
ever, failed  to  take  the  crucial  step  from 
pinpointing  a  need  to  meeting  it.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  faltered  be- 
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tween  Identifying  health  needs  and  Im- 
plementing innovative  health  policy. 

The  original  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices bin  provided  for  demonstration  cen- 
ters; it  provided  time,  the  opportunity, 
and  the  funding  for  experimentation. 

llilB  Congress  is  aware  of  the  need  that 
exists:  It  has  learned  from  the  demon- 
stration program  efforts  that  coordinated 
emergency  medical  services  can  save 
lives  as  well  as  time  and  money.  Through 
Improved  communications  and  greater 
cooperation  between  facilities  and  fuller 
utilization  of  our  resources,  we  can  offer  a 
higher  quality  emergency  health  care  to 
all  our  citizens. 

What  Congress  has  done  is  what  the 
administration  has  failed  to  do.  It  has 
taken  the  initiative  and  offered  what  we 
have  learned  from  our  demonstration 
efforts  to  all  oiu-  people. 
'  In  vetoing  S.  504.  President  Nixon  re- 
affirmed a  pattern  of  administering 
health  progreuns  through  rhetoric  and 
dealing  with  health  needs  through  ne- 
glect. President  Nixon  suggests  that  these 
systems  be  set  up  at  local  initiative  with 
the  Federal  Government  confining  its  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstration  centers.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  not  decentralization 
but  default. 

I  aim  deeply  distressed  that  President 
Nixon  has  failed  to  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  Implement  this  innovative 
and  highly  successful  program.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  yesterday  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto;  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
will  reaflftrm  its  support  for  the  bill  and 
likewise  vote  to  override  when  Congress 
returns  in  September. 


STUDENT  ASSISTANCJE  FOR  RIVER- 
SIDE uNxvERsnr 

(Mr.  PETTIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter .  ) 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  private  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  certain  students  whose  aca- 
demic and  financial  Interests  were  dis- 
rupted when  Riverside  University  In 
Riverside,  Calif.,  went  Into  bankruptcy. 

Those  students  attending  this  institu- 
tion who,  in  good  faith,  participated  in 
various  Federal  student  assistance  pro- 
grams, foimd  themselves  with  none  or 
very  few  academic  credits  which  could 
be  transferred  to  other  schools.  Their 
obligation  to  repay  educational  Eisslstance 
was  not  as  easily  wiped  out.  Understand- 
ably reluctant  to  pay  for  something  that 
was  not  received,  many  refused  to  honor 
their  contracts.  Independent  lending  in- 
stitutions who  had  advanced  the 
money — also  in  good  faith — timied  their 
claims  over  to  the  Office  of  Education  for 
collection.  Settlement  attempts  are  still 
underway. 

The  private  bill  I  Introduced  today  will 
resolve  the  situation  for  affected  students 
from  Riverside  University.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  problem  is  much  larger  than  this 
one  Isolated  case. 

I  am  working  now  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell)  to  draft  general  legislation  which 
will  correct  the  oversights  in  Federal  law 


that  allow  Incidents  such  as  I  have  Just 
cited  to  00010".  We  hope  to  offer  a  com- 
prehensive bill  soon  after  the  August 
recess.  In  the  interim.  I  would  like  to 
Invite  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
Interested  to  contact  my  office  if  they 
would  like  to  offer  suggestions  or  illustrai- 
tlons  with  which  they  have  had  experi- 
ence that  can  help  in  these  efforts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MSOR.  WILLIAM 
J.  SHANNON 

(Mr.  HANLET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEry.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Rev. 
Msgr.  William  J.  Shannon,  administra- 
tor and  rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Msgr.  I^annon,  a  native  Sjrracusan 
and  a  close  personal  friend,  passed  away 
in  May  of  this  year.  We  mourn  his  death 
but  we  are  grateful  for  his  life.  His  was 
a  life  of  selfless  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  stood  and  the  people 
whom  he  served. 

Prior  to  entering  the  priesthood  In 
1943  "JEu:kie"  Shannon  made  his  fame 
as  a  radio  personsJity  and  an  entertainer 
in  Syracuse.  As  a  priest  he  single-hand- 
edly directed  the  renovation  of  the 
cathedral  which  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  tenacious  drive  that  characterized 
his  entire  life.  His  contribution  to  the 
world  extends  far  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  cathedral  into  the  hearts  of  all  those 
whom  he  met.  He  enjoyed  the  love  smd 
affection  of  people  of  all  faiths  through- 
out the  commimlty — an  admiration  that 
is  singular  In  Itself. 

Rev.  David  F.  Cunningham,  Bishop  of 
Ss^acuse,  eulogized  Msgr.  Shannon  in 
this  way: 

If  one  were  to  look  for  a  distinctive  mark 
of  Msgr.  Shannon's  ministry  In  the  priest- 
hood, one  would  say  It  was  the  wonderful 
rapport  he  had  with  people — he  loved  being 
with  people  and  enjoying  them. 

He  was  a  success  In  life  because  he 
gave  completely  of  himself;  the  mark  he 
has  made  on  the  diocese  cannot  be 
erased. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  quote  by  the  Leb- 
anese author,  KahlU  Gibran: 

When  you  part  from  your  friend  you  grieve 
not,  for  that  which  you  love  most  In  him  will 
be  clearer  In  bis  absence,  as  the  mountain 
Is  clearer  from  the  plain. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Msgr.  Shan- 
non's legacy  of  personal  warmth,  ex- 
emplary leadership  and  religious  de- 
votion will  live  forever  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  whose  lives  were  blessed  in 
being  touched  by  his  own. 


ADMINISTRATION      ENJOINED      ON 
HELIUM  (X>NTRACrrS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
11,  1973,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Kansas,  in  the  case  entitled 


Nationfial  Helium  Corporation^  et  al.  v. 
Morton,  et  al..  civil  action  No.  W-4568, 
ordered  that  the  preliminary  injunction 
Issued  on  March  27,  1971,  enjoining  the 
SecretsuT  of  the  Interior,  his  agents,  and 
employees,  from  taking  any  action  lead- 
ing to  the  final  termination  of  the  Fed- 
eral helium  program  and  the  implement- 
ing contracts  to  be  continued  in  full  force 
and  effect  pending  further  order  of  the 
court. 

The  importance  of  this  farslghted  de- 
cision is  that  it  continues  the  existence 
of  a  Federal  helium  conservation  pro- 
gram as  enacted  by  Congress.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  decision  is  that  it  illus- 
trates, once  again,  the  ineptness  of  this 
administration  in  their  failure  to  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  protecting  and 
conserving  our  precious  natursJ  re- 
sources. 

The  decision  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
in  Kansas  enjoining  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  terminating  the  helium 
purchase  contracts  results  from  the  dul- 
lard, neurotic,  approach  ad(^ted  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  the 
early  days  of  this  administration,  to  cut 
back  and  stop  the  plethora  of  Federal 
programs.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  their  random  survey  of  Fed- 
eral programs  to  cut  in  order  to  achieve 
a  reduction  In  Government  spending 
stumbled  to  the  unintelligent  decision  to 
terminate  the  helium  purchase  contracts 
which  were  authorized  by  Congress  in 
the  Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960. 

If  the  all-knowing  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  had  bothered  to  take 
a  look  at  the  legislative  history  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
helium  conservation  program,  a  differ- 
ent decision  concerning  the  future  of  this 
program  should  have  resulted.  Such  a  de- 
cision would  have  saved  the  American 
taxpayers  the  tremendous  expense  re- 
quired by  this  litigation,  not  to  mention 
the  possible  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
should  the  final  decision  In  this  case  go 
against  the  United  States. 

In  the  1950's  President  Elsenhower 
became  concerned  over  the  irresponsible 
wasting  of  our  natural  resources.  He 
foresaw  the  time  when  new  technological 
developments  could  not  be  commercial- 
ized because  we  literally  threw  away  the 
minerals  which  would  be  needed.  The  one 
element  which  came  Into  view  then  was 
helium.  Shortages  of  helium  had  caused 
some  problems  for  our  country,  smd  the 
President  appointed  a  Cabinet-level  task 
force  to  study  the  problem.  The  then 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  now  the 
Honorable  Judge  Chllson,  was  the  chair- 
man of  that  task  force.  Many  depart- 
ments were  represented  and  after  2  years 
of  work.  President  Eisenhower  enthusi- 
astically adopted  their  report  and  de- 
clared a  new  national  helium  conserva- 
tion policy,  with  the  observation  that 
historians  of  the  future  would  record 
this  action  of  his  administration  as  one 
of  his  greatest  contributions.  The  Con- 
gress heard  the  results  of  this  study, 
carefully  deliberated  all  aspects,  after 
consideration  in  the  Interior  Committees 
of  both  Houses,  and  almost  unanimously 
passed  the  Helium  Act  of  1960  requiring 
the  conservation  of  our  helium  resources. 
President  Keimedy's  eidministration  im- 
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plemented  the  program,  and  five  plants 
producing  3  Mi  bllllcxi  cubic  feet  of  helium 
per  year  were  built  and  this  vital  natural 
resource  saved. 

We  are  now  facing  an  energy  crisis. 
We  are  on  a  crash  program  to  utilize 
fully  our  coal  resources,  oil.  gas.  and 
other  energy  soiures.  These  will  meet 
our  needs  for  some  time.  What  does  tech- 
nology promise?  We  can  now  foresee  the 
development  of  new  energy  sources. 
MHD  can  Increase  the  production  of 
electricity  from  coal  by  50  percent. 
Electricity  can  be  shipped  hundreds  of 
miles  without  loss  in  underground  pipes 
with  no  effect  on  the  environment,  fusion 
power  is  within  sight  and  can  be  an  im- 
llmlted  source  of  power  In  the  distant 
future,  and  pollution-free  mass  transit 
at  high  speed  can  be  suihleved.  All  of 
these  things  will  be  available  only  be- 
cause President  Eisenhower's  program  to 
save  a  wasting  asset — helium — was  nuule 
the  law  of  the  land. 

What  has  the  Watergate  mentality  of 
the  present  administration's  whiz  kids 
done  with  this  program? 

Ignored  the  piupose  of  the  Helium 
Act. 

Violated  the  law  designed  to  protect 
the  environmait. 

Vented  helium  to  the  atmosphere  with 
the  high  probability  of  paying  full  price 
for  It. 

Purchased  120  million  cubic  feet  of 
helium  from  private  producers  diirlng 
1972  destroying  the  financing  plan  de- 
signed to  pay  for  the  conservation  of 
hellimi  and  m  violation  of  the  existing 
law. 

Urged  spending  himdreds  of  millions 

of     dollars     for     fusicsi     rese&rch     xi^hlle 

Refiised  to  brlns  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee  a   plan   for   the   solution   of   tHe 

financial  problems  confronting  the  Fed- 
eral helium  conservation  program. 

Ignored  the  comments  of  scientists 
working  oa.  super-conducttng  transmis- 
sion Of  power  who  warned  that  the  aban- 
donment   of    this    helium    conservation 

program  would  be  a  disaster. 

When  the  American  people  living  In 
the  middle  of  the  next  century,  with 
complete  dependence  on  new  energy 
forms  requiring  helium,  iraig  since  ex- 
hausted from  natural  deposits  by  past 
seneraticxis  bmt  on  burning  £01  the  nat- 
ural gas  they  could  find,  they  will  record 
two  facts — President  Elsenhower  and 
the  members  of  the  88th  Congress  will 
rank  among  the  great  men  of  foresight 
In  history;  this  admmistration's  termi- 
nation of  the  Federal  helium  conserva- 
tion program  will  rank  below  the  level 
of  Watergate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  incorporating  by 
reference  at  the  cmicluslon  of  these  re- 
marks the  opinion  of  the  Kansas  UJ3. 
District  Court  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  decision,  and  hopefully, 
to  provide  the  administration  a  similar. 
Ifnot,  the  Initial  opportiinlty  to  reassess 
ine  admlnistraticm  position  on  the  Ted.- 
eral  helium  conservation  program. 


[In  the  TT.S.  DUtrtct  Court  for  the  Dlstrtot 
of  Kansas — ClvU  Action  No.  W-4668) 
Decision  akd  Ophtton  or  thk  Cottst 

National  Helium  Corporation,  Plaintiff,  and 
PtxlUlps  Petroleum  Company  and  Cltle* 
Service  Helex,  Inc.,  Interrenor-Plalntlffs, 
▼■.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Klbiirt  F.  Osbom,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Defendants 

On  March  37,  1971,  this  Court  temporarUy 
enjoined  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
terminating  the  National  Helium  Conserva- 
tion Program  as  Implemented  by  three  he- 
lium procurement  contracts  entered  into 
with  the  plaintiffs  prior  to  a  hearing  on  the 
merits  or,  alternatively,  a  reconsideration  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  of  Its  action  in 
the  light  of  the  applicable  substantive  and 
procedural  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1999,  83  Stat.  863. 
43  UJS.C.  if  4331,  et  aeq.:  the  Helium  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Helium  Act  Amendments  of 
IMO,  74  Stat.  918.  50  UB.C.  ||  167.  et  seq.: 
and  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  5 
U.S.C.  If  661,  et  seq..  National  Helium  Cor- 
poration V.  Morton,  338  P.  Supp.  161  (D.  Kan. 
1971),  affd.  466  F.  3d  660  (10th  Clr.  1971). 
Of  particular  concern  to  the  Court  was  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Interior  to  pre- 
pare a  final  environmental  impact  statement 
prior  to  taking  the  contemplated  action.  On 
February  3.  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
again  determined  that  the  helium  procxire- 
ment  contracts  should  be  terminated,  since 
the  purposes  of  the  Helium  Act  of  1960  had 
been  satisfied  and,  accordingly,  notices  were 
sent  to  the  plaintiffs  that  termination  would 
occur  on  April  4,  1973.  at  8:00  am..  CB.T. 
Having  prepared  a  final  environmental  im- 
pact statement  In  accordance  with  f  4332 
(a)  (C)  of  the  National  Enviroimiental  Policy 
Act.  43  UB.C,  the  Secretary  ImmedUtely 
moved  for  dissolution  of  the  preliminary  In- 
junction. 

In  response  to  the  defendants'  notices  of 
termination  and  motion  for  dissolution,  the 

plalntlfFs    filed    verified    amended    compl&lnta 

pi  ^1  liiil.>Mi  I  J,      IxsJux&crfcliCXKk    t,^,ii,-pi^^g    ak    fxaU     ^ — 

I"  11  II       I  II  m  «        , 

ixis  <yxx  tbe  zn«x-its  of  t^e  cais«.  Tt^^y  mJX«s«<1 
%t&»ft;     (1)     Ibe    clefen<lflknt«   had    oot    compiled 

wltn  tne  procedural  and  subetantlve  require- 

menta  of  the  National  environmental  Policy 
Act.  43  UjS.C.   If  4331,  et  aeq.    (hereinafter 

referred  to  aa  "NEPA").  the  Helium  Act 

Amendments  of  1960.  60  U.S.C.  ii  187.  et  wq. 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    the    "Helium 

act")  :  and  tlie  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

8  U.S.C.  f  f  661,  et  seq..  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contracts:  (2)  the  necessary  con- 
ditions precedent  for  termination  of  the  Im- 
plementing contracts  and  the  National  He- 
lium Conservation  Prograin  bad  not  In  fact 
occurred:  and  (3)  the  proposed  agency  ac- 
tion was  otherwise  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  and  not  in  accordance 
With  law.  In  support  of  their  allegations,  the 
plaintiffs  submitted  documents,  briefs,  and 
a  number  of  affidavits. 

On  March  14,  1973.  the  Court  heard  oral 
argument  on  the  defendants'  motion  to  dis- 
solve the  preliminary  Injimctlon.  The  de- 
fendants contended  that  since  a  comprehen- 
sive final  environmental  impact  statement 
bad  been  prepared,  upon  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  had  determined  to  terminate 
the  hellimi  contracts,  the  Secretary's  decision 
was  entitled  to  a  presumption  of  regularity, 
and  the  preliminary  injunction  should  so- 
cordlngly  be  dissolved.  After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  defendants'  draft  and  final 
environmental  statements  and  the  pertinent 
comments  attached  thereto,  the  plalntlffi' 
amended  complaint  and  suDportlng  affldavltB 
and  documents,  and  the  i^>plleable  law,  the 
Court  overruled   the  defendants'  motion. 

Tbs  Court  had  already  ruled  that  It  had 
Jurladlctlon  of  the  suit  by  virtue  of  38  VBX}. 
II  1331.  1391,  aaoi  and  3303.  and  5  VS.C. 
11701-706:  that  the  plaintiffs  had  standing 
to  raise  the  issues  herein  mvidved:  that  the 


termination  of  these  contracts  wm  a  major 
federal  action  significantly  affecting  the 
quaUty  of  human  environment  and  posing 
serious  environmental  consequenoes  within 
the  meaning  of  1 4333(3)  (O)  of  NXPA.  43 
n.S.C:  that  the  requirements  of  NEPA  were 
applicable  to  the  Department  oS  Interior  "to 
the  fullest  extent  possible"  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Waitmw  Act  by  virtue  of  43 
nB.C.  14883;  that  there  had  been  a  sof- 
ftdent  showing  of  a  likelihood  of  Irreparable 
Injury  to  the  plalntlflli  and  the  pubUc  If  the 
Secretary's  action  was  not  enjoined;  and  that 
the  Secretary's  decision  was  subjsct  to  lim- 
ited Judicial  review  pursuant  to  1706(a)  of 
the  Administrative  Prooedtire  Act,  S  UB.O., 
National  Helium  Corporation  v.  Morton, 
supra.  Although  the  Secretary^  dedston  was 
entitled  to  a  presumption  of  regularity,  "that 
presumption  [was]  not  to  shield  his  action 
from  a  thorough,  probing.  In-depth  revtow." 
Citixent  to  Preserve  Overton  Park,  Inc.  v. 
Volpe.  401  US.  403,  416.  91  SXrt.  814.  823.  28 
LJd.3d    136    (1971). 

Since  the  plaintiffs'  amended  complaints 
and  supporting  doctimants  presented  a  sub- 
stantial controversy  mvolvlng  complex  fac- 
tual and  legal  Issues  Justifying  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  pending  further 
hearings,  and  the  Omirt  was  oonvlnced  that 
the  plalnUffs  had  esUbllshed  a  probability 
of  ultimate  success,  thereby  Justifying  the 
ISiiuance  of  a  prellminarv  Injunction  in  the 
first  Instance  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards enunciated  in  Crtnother  v.  Seaborg,  416 
PJd  437  (lOth  Olr.  I960),  the  Court  deter- 
mined that  the  dl8B<dutlon  of  the  previous 
injunction  would  be  a  futile  fresture.  See 
EniHronmental  Defense  Fund  v.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  United  States  Army.  336  F. 
Supp.  740  (KJ3Ark.  1071).  The  Court  did, 
however,  require  the  plaintiffs  to  post  a  bond 
in  the  sum  of  13,000,000  for  the  payment  of 
s\ict\  costs  and  dam(Hf«»  ai  mlpht  b«>  Incurred 
by  defendants  If  they  were  found  to  have 
been  wrongfully  restrained,  and  determined 
that  this  bond,  along  with  the  twenty-eight 
million  dollars  owed  by  tba  Oovemment  to 
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1*tie  deTendjuata  IxsunedlAtely  x>«rfe<rt«d  g^n 
mpp  w1     or    ttita    Oo^tu-t's    order    denylxas    ^lielr 

motion  for  dlaaolutlon  of  tbe  preliminary  la- 

jnnctlon  to  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Ai>- 
peala.    In    response    to   the    defendants'    re- 

quest.  this  Court  alio  certified  Ite  lubeequent 

orders  denying  the  defendants'  motions  for 
summary  Judgment  on  the  pleadings  pur- 

•uant  to  Rule  SS,  rjt.CJ*.  and.  In  tbe  alter- 
native, dismissal  of  the  amended  complaints, 
in  part,  for  lack  of  subject  matter  Jtirlsdle- 
tlon    pursuant   to   Rule    13(b)(1).   FJl.CP. 

The  Tenth  Circuit  did  not  rule  on  any  of  the 

orders,  but  It  did  direct  ttiat  the  trial  on  the 
merits  should  be  held  within  thirty  days  on 
the  administrative  record,  ratber  than  by 
trial  <te  tiovo,  to  conformity  with  the  recent 
United  States  Supreme  Cotirt  decision.  In 

Camp  V.  PiUs.  —  VB.  —  (No.  73-864.  March 
36,  1073).  Having  resolved  the  preliminary 
matters,  reviewed  the  administrative  record 
as  supplemented  by  the  plaintiffs,  and  heard 
oral  argument,  this  case  Is  ripe  for  Wwai 
dlspooltlon. 

rACTtTAI.    BACKGSOf  m> 

This  Is  a  case  of  considerable  complexity 
and  moment.  A  basic  review  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  helium  and  the  history  and 
development  of  this  country's  helium  con- 
servation program,  including  the  role  played 
by  the  Implementing  helium  procurement 
contracts  herein  involved,  consequently  serves 
as  an  Instructive  nrelude  to  Its  resolution. 
The  summarv  which  follows  was  gleaned 
from  the  administrative  record  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Interior,  mcludlng  nu- 
merous departmental  studies,  compilations, 
and  reports,  and  Is  supported  by  the  findings 
of  facts  In  related  litigation  In  Northern  Nat- 
ural Gas  Company  v.  Grounds.  303  F.Supp. 
619,  634-680  (D.Kan.1968) .  aff'd.  441  FJd  704 
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(lOth  Clr.  1971);  Air  Reduction  v.  Hickel.  430 
F.3d  603  (D.C.  Clr.  1969) :  and  Northern  HeUx 
Co.  V.  UniUd  StaUs,  446  F.2d  646  (Ct.  CI. 
1972). 

Helium  U  a  colorless,  odorless,  and  taste- 
less gas  which.  In  the  present  state  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  will  not  react  chemically 
or  physically  with  any  other  element,  except 
under  laboratory  conditions.  Helium  is  non- 
combustible.  It  is  the  second  lightest  element 
found  on  earth  next  to  hydrcgen,  which  Is 
highly  combustible.  Helium  does  not  liquefy 
at  standard  atmospheric  pressure  until  It 
reaches  —463.1  degrees  Fahrenheit,  almost 
absolute  zero  and  lower  than  any  other  gas. 
It  Is  the  only  luiown  gas  which  can  develop 
superconductivity  in  metals.  It  Is  the  best 
known  transmitter  of  sound  and  the  best 
conductor  of  beat  at  near  absolute  zero  of  any 
gas.  It  becomes  a  super  fluid  near  absolute 
zero.  Helium  Is  non -toxic  to  man  and  It  does 
not  become  radloactl.e.  * 

Since  Its  discovery  on  the  sun  by  Sir  Nor- 
man Lockyear  in  1868,  helium  has  grown 
from  a  laboratory  curiosity  with  no  practical 
applications  to  one  of  the  most  valuable,  yet 
rapidly  wasting,  elements  on  earth.  As  meas- 
ured by  Its  demand,  helium  has  established 
Itself  as  a  tool  In  shielded  arc  welding  and 
other  metallurgical  applications,  llghter- 
tban-alr  applications,  chromatography  as  a 
carrier  gas,  leak  detection,  heat  transfer  me- 
dium in  nuclear  power  reactors,  pressurizing 
and  purging  liquid  propeUants  for  space 
boosters,  under  sea  work  aa  a  breathing  gas 
when  mixed  with  oxygen,  medical  research 
and  therapeutic  treatment,  cryogenics,  and  In 
low  temperature  research.  Helium  Is  also 
presently  being  used  as  a  coolant  in  high- 
temperature  gas-cooled  reactors. 

Future  uses  of  helium  for  which  research 
Is  presently  being  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  Include  Its  ap- 
plication in  such  areas  as  power  generation 
by  helium-cooled  fission  reactors,  nuclear 
fusion  reactors,  superconducting  systems  of 
generation  and  transmission  of  power,  mag- 
netohydrodynamlcs,    and   transportation   by 
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Before     1900.     'wl^h     minor     exceptions,     tlie 

procuction  and  mwKcting  or  Dcllum  was  gc- 

compltabed  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Mines,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Helium  Act  of  1936,  60  UJ3.C.  f  181, 

•taeq.: 

"An  act  authorizing  the  conservation,  pro- 
duction, and  exploitation  of  helium  gas.  a 

mineral  resource   pertaining  to   the   national 

defense,  and  to  the  development  of  commer- 
cial aeronautics,  and  for  other  purposes  "  43 
SUt.  1110. 

The  Act  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 

operate  plants,  to  store  and  care  for  helium, 
and  to  conduct  exploration.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  was  authorized  to  acquire  land  or 
Interest  in  land  by  purchase,  lease  or  con- 
demnation where  necessary,  to  provide  he- 
lium to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Oovemment.  80 
ITB.C.  f  161.  Other  than  a  minor  amendment 
of  the  Act  In  1937  in  order  to  permit  the 
limited  leasing  or  selling  of  helium  to  aid 
scientific  and  commercial  development,  44 
Stat.  1387.  the  Act  remained  essentlaUy  the 
same  untU  1937.  By  amendment  in  1937.  Ch. 
896,  60  Stat.  886,  to  the  Helium  Act  of  1925, 
Ch.  436,  43  SUt.  1110.  the  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  purchase.  IX  possible,  all  properties 
devel0{>ed  or  constructed  by  private  parties 
for  helium  production  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  amendment. 

UntU  the  advent  of  World  War  n,  the  uses 
of  helium  outside  the  laboratory  were  In 
lighter-than-air-craft  and,  when  mUed  with 
oxygen,  in  medicine  and  deep-sea  diving. 
Since  the  OovernoMnt  was  the  predominant 
consumer  of  helium,  the  emphasis  of  the  he- 
lium program  was  accordingly  iqwn  meeting 
current  and  short-range  helium  needs.  At 
the    commencement    of    World    War   U.    all 


helium  extraction  faclimes  were  owned  by 
the  United  States,  and  consisted  solely  of 
the  AmarlUo  Plant,  located  at  the  CUffslde 
Field  In  Potter  County,  Texas,  which  had 
been  purchased  In  1933. 

During  World  War  II,  the  usefulness .  of 
helium  was  broadened  considerably.  Four 
plants  were  buUt  to  meet  the  greaUy  In- 
creased military  need  for  helium,  and  dur- 
ing the  1950's  demand  for  heUum  roae  spec- 
tacularly due  to  the  development  of  new 
uses.  Including  atomic  weapons,  nuclear 
energy  plants,  military  and  civilian  rocketry, 
exploration  of  outer  space,  cryogenics,  and 
other  uses  connected  with  both  science  and 
Industry.  As  Increasing  helium  lifttnawdB 
threatened  to  outstrip  the  production  capac- 
ity of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  concern  arose 
regarding  the  future  ability  to  meet  mobil- 
ization needs  and  the  casual  wastage  of  the 
natural  resource.  In  1957.  the  Director.  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  that  a  working  group 
be  established  to  determine  the  fesslblUty  of 
making  the  conservation  aq>ect  of  the  helium 
program  the  primary,  rather  than  Incidental, 
objective  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

A  working  group  was  subaequently  estab- 
lished, comprised  of  representatives  from  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Defense  and  Inte- 
rior, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Office  oC 
Defense  Mobilization,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  Federal  Power  Commission.  Headed  by 
then  Undersecretary  of  InterlcH*,  O.  Hatfield 
Chllson.  now  our  esteemed  coUeague  on  the 
federal  bench  In  the  Dtstrict  of  Colorado, 
Um  grotip  compiled  a  study  entitled  "Cost 
and  Implementation  of  a  National  Helium 
Oonservatlon  PoUcy."  (The  Chllson  Report. 
January  24,   1968). 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  a  national  helium 
conservation  policy  was  subsequently  reoom- 
aervatlon  policy  was  subsequently  recom- 
mended to  President  Klsenhower  and  for- 
maUy  approved  on  AprU  36.  1968. 

The  H^xrt  noted  that  ^proximately  90% 
of  the  known  hellum-bearlng  natural  gas  re- 
sources  In    the    United    States   waa   eonoen- 
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recoverable  helluzn;  (1>  -tliA  Busotoxx  Pieid 
of  Ttww,  Ofclabotxufc  &xxd  ■^-n"Teir:  <a>  «lxe  z*azx- 
bazuue  Field  at  Tens;    (S)   ttie  Keyee  meid 

of  Oklakoma:  and  U\  the  Oreenwood  Field 
of  Kansas.  The  Report  Surther  noted  that 

tbeae  Oeldi  hid  been  developed  l^  private 

companlea  to  aupply  natural  gas  to  fusl 
markets,    and    that    since     the    companies 

merely  considered  tbe  bellum  to  be  a  mtnn^ 

Impurity  no  effort  was  being  made  to  re- 
move it;  consequently,  the  helium  was 
merely  passing  into  the  atmosphere  without 

serving  any  useful  purpose. 

The  study  group  recognized  a  number  at 
slgnmcant  factors  suggesting  the  need  for  a 
long  term  helium  conservation  program.  First, 
although  tbe  demand  for  helium  had  been 
consistently  rising,  the  emphasis  of  the  he- 
lium program  was  on  meeting  current,  short 
term  needs.  Second,  helium  was  essential  to 
the  country's  missile  and  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams, and  an  invaluable  industrial  tool. 
Third,  the  helium  supply  being  conserved 
by  tbe  Bureau  of  Mines,  although  sufficient 
to  meet  current  foreseeable  governmental 
needs,  would  likely  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
future  governmental  and  private  demands 
resulting  from  expected  and  unforeseeable 
developments  In  new  and  expanding  tech- 
nologies. Fourth,  natural  gas  was  the  only 
known  commercial  source  of  heUum,  since 
recovery  from  the  atmosphere  and  other 
sources  was  Impracticable  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  barriers.  Fifth,  the 
world's  largest  hellum-bearlng  gaa  fields  were 
located  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  helium 
was  being  allowed  to  vent  Into  the  air  with- 
out serving  any  useful  purpose  and  would 
probably  be  totally  depleted  by  1986.  Sixth, 
due  to  the  inability  to  place  a  "value"  on 
helium  as  a  result  of  the  speculative  nature 
of  its  future  demand  and  the  predominant 


government  utilization,  there  was  no  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  private  industry  to  ex- 
tract and  store  the  helium  for  future  use. 
Seventh,  If  nothing  was  done,  the  nation's 
richest  source  of  helium  would  be  least  avaU- 
able  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed  the  most. 
Finally,  that  present  legislation  did  not  per- 
mit the  implementation  of  a  long-range  con- 
servation program  as  envisioned. 

In  order  that  an  effective  long-range  he- 
lium conservation  program  might  be  imple- 
mented, the  Report  recommended  that  the 
Helium  Act,  60  UB.C.  1 161.  et  seq..  be 
amended  In  such  a  way  so  as  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  the  authority  to  build  up 
to  thirteen  new  helium  production  plants  to 
extract  the  hellxim  prior  to  transmission  of 
the  natural  gas  to  fuel  markets,  and  to  store 
the  helium  thus  conserved  in  the  govern- 
ment-owned CUffslde  gas  field  or  in  some 
other  suitable  underground  reservoir.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Report  suggested  that  It  might  be 
feasible  to  augment  this  basic  conservation 
plan  by  acquiring  and  shutting  in  relatively 
small  isolated  hellum-bearlng  gas  fields,  al- 
though the  acquisition  of  oU  of  the  fields 
was  thought  to  be  impracticable. 

Since  It  was  not  certain  that  private  com- 
panies would  be  willing  or  able  to  participate 
in  the  program,  however,  and  in  light  of  the 
current  and  unforeseeable  importance  of  he- 
lium to  the  national  welfare,  the  Report  sug- 
gested that  the  legislation  be  drafted  In  such 
a  way  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
condemn  the  hellum-bearlng  natural  gas 
after  Its  removal  from  place  of  deposit  In 
nature.  Furthermore,  although  suggesting  an 
end  to  the  long-stanSlng  governmental  mo- 
nopcrty  on  the  production  of  hellxim,  the  Re- 
port recommended  that  the  Secretary  re- 
tain control  over  the  sale  and  use  of  helium 
produced  by  private  companies  not  partici- 
pating In  the  program,  and  thus  be  able  to 
control  the  price  of  the  gas  and  determine 
Its  end  uses. 

Due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  expense  In- 
volved m  accomplishing  the  conservation 
program,  the  Report  reo(»nmended  thatt  (i) 

QKH  HIP  Ipl  Q«iNiM««t  -ill        II 

tracts  with  the  Oovemment  -w-hlcfa  -vvould 
eUve  «l>e  cozxkpmzxles  a  reaaox&Able  return  on 
tbelr    capital    Investment    and,    at    the    same 

ttali.  hilp  td  d«f*ay  tKe  overall  costs  of  the 
program;   (2)  the  Secretary  be  autborlaed  to 

art  tbe  price  lor  tne  helium  at  a  level  which 

would  enable  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
cover  all  costs  inciiired  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions    of    the    program:     (3)     all    federal 

agencies  and  contractors  pu»:haee  all  major 
requirements  of  helium  from  the  Secretary: 
and  (4)  the  jHlvate  companies  participating 

in  the  program  be  prohibited  from  seUlng 

any  heUiun  to  any  pur<diaser  other  than  the 
Secretary  at  a  price  lower  than  the  lowest 
price  paid  by  any  government  agency. 

In  1958  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
proposed  legislation  to  Oongreea  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  recommended  conserva- 
tion program.  This  waejpot  acted  upon,  how- 
ever, and  redrafted  proposals  were  sub- 
sequently submitted  to  Congress  on  July  37 
1969.  After  lengthy  hearings  and  Incidental 
revisions  and  amendments  of  tbe  proposed 
bill,  a  legislative  amendment  was  adopted  on 
September  13,  1960.  to  t>e  known  as  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Helium  Act  of  March  8,  1935, 
as  amended,  for  the  defense,  security,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States."* 
50  U.S.C.  {  167,  et  seq.  The  Act  became  effec- 
tive on  March  1,  1961,  and  a  limitation  on  the 
annual  contracting  authority  of  47.6  miUlon 
doUars  was  estabUahed  by  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 3, 1961,  76  Stat.  246,  253. 

The  1960  Helium  Act  Amendments  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  long-term  contracts  for  the  acquisition, 
processing,  transportation,  or  conservation 
Of  helium,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years. 
50  U.S.C.  {  167a(a)  (2).  In  addition,  ha 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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given  tbe  power  to  acquire,  by  eminent  d<^ 
main,  bellimi  contained  In  belliun-bearlng 
natural  gas  and  so  mucb  of  sucb  gas  as  was 
necesearlly  removed  In  the  extraction  process. 
If  be  were  unable  to  acquire  bellum  otber- 
wlse  upon  reaeonable  terms  and  at  tbe  fair 
market  value.  50  U^S.C.  9  167a(a)(a).  In  an 
attempt  to  make  tbe  program  self-UqiUdat- 
Ing,  tbe  Act  provided  for  a  comprehensive 
system  similar  to  that  recommended  by  the 
Chllson  Report.  60  UB.C.  ({ 167a(c).  167c. 
167d  and  187J.  Tbe  Secretary  was  given  au- 
tborlty  to  set  bis  own  price  for  tbe  bellunt 
that  be  sold  (50  D.S.C.  (  167d(c)),  and  to 
establish  and  promulgate  sucb  rules  and 
regulations,  consistent  with  tbe  directions 
of  the  Act,  which  were  necessary  to  carry  out 
Ite  provisions.  60  VS.C.  I  167g. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  tbe  Secre- 
tary by  tbe  Helium  Act  Amendments,  tbe 
tbe  Secretary  of  Interior  entered  Into  bellum 
procurement  contracts  with  the  plaintiff 
companies  and  with  Northern  Helex  Com- 
pany In  August.  October,  and  November, 
1961.  These  companies  were  cboeen  due  to 
tbe  large  amount  of  bellvim  wblcb  tbey  could 
assure,  and  their  ability  to  aocompUsh  the 
necessary  production  assemblage  and  per- 
form the  vmderlylng  contrtkcts.  The  award  of 
tbe  contracts  to  tbese  four  companies  obli- 
gated all  of  tbe  available  47.6  mllUon  dollars 
oontractlng  autborlty  and  tbus  completed 
that  phase  of  the  helium  conservation  pro- 
gram, unless  and  until  the  contracting  au- 
thority was  Increased.  That  authority  has 
not  been  increased  by  Ckmgreas. 

Eacb  contract  provided  for  tbe  sale  and  de- 
livery to  tbe  United  States  of  a  helium-gas 
mixture  for  a  term  of  twenty-two  years.  The 
companies  were  required  to  construct  at  their 
own  risk  and  expense  helium  extraction 
plants  and  necessary  facilities  capable  of 
processing  at  least  500  million  cubic  feet  of 
Hugoton  area  gas  per  day  ( in  tbe  case  of  Na- 
tional Helium,  approximately  840  million 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  day) .  Tbe  con- 
tracts followed  a  general  pattern,  although 
they  varied  In  detail.  Each  contract  contained 
an  mitlal  price  per  MCF  of  contained  helium 
varying  from  $10.30  to  $11.78.  Tbe  prices  were 
broken  down  into  two  parts,  one  related  to 
tbe  cost  of  gas  and  tbe  otber  related  to  other 
costs.  The  companies  have  at  all  times  fully 
met  their  obligations  under  the  contracts. 

Subsequent  to  tbe  implementation  of  the 
expanded  bell\im  conservation  program,  nu- 
merous studies  and  reports  concerning  the 
program  were  prepared  by  federal  agencies 
and  by  interested  private  groups  and.  In  ac- 
0(mlance  with  S  167n  of  the  Helium  Act 
Amendments,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  made 
annual  reports  to  advise  Congress  of  tbe  cur- 
rent status  of  tbe  government's  belliun  pro- 
gram. Generally,  these  reports  contained  fi- 
nancial, statistical,  and  operating  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  progrskm  for  eacb  fiscal 
year  that  It  was  In  operation. 

The  helium  conservation  program  appar- 
ently ran  smoothly  until  some  time  In  1968. 
After  the  passage  of  the  1960  Act,  however, 
several  private  companies  bad  begun  tbelr 
own  bellum  extraction  outside  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment program.  Because  the  Secretary's 
price  for  helium  reflected  not  only  direct  ex- 
traction costs,  but  also  a  portion  of  tbe  costs 
Involved  In  the  administration  of  the  con- 
servation program,  the  Secretary's  price  for 
helium  exceeded  tbe  private  producers'  price. 
As  the  private  companies'  sales  Increased, 
the  Secretary's  sales  decreased,  despite  In- 
creased overall  demand. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  tbe  Secretary 
proposed  regulations  In  33  Fed.  Reg.  6319-20 
(1968) ,  wblcb  were  later  revised  8ind  officially 
published  on  October  18, 1968.  in  33  Fed.  Reg. 
18478-80,  to  become  effective  December  a, 
1968.  The  regulations  would  have  forbidden 
government  agencies  and  thetr  contractors 
from  ptircbaslng  tbelr  major  requirements  of 
bellum  from  any  source  other  than  the  Sec- 
retary, or  private  companies  "eligible"  under 
the  regxilatlons. 


In  Air  Reduction  Company  v.  BUskel,  supra, 
these  regulations  were  stricken  down.  The 
Court  held  that,  although  Congress  bad  m- 
tended  that  the  Secretary  not  lose  his  market 
because  of  private  competition.  It  bad  not 
provided  statutory  authority  to  require  gov- 
ernment contractors  to  purchase  their  helium 
from  tbe  Secretary.  The  Court  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary's  purpose  could  be 
accomplished  by  obtaining  an  Executive  Or- 
der requiring  that  sucb  provisions  be  m- 
cluded  m  all  contracts  entered  mto  by  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Atr  Reduction  Company  v. 
Hickel,  supra,  at  p.  607.  An  Executive  Order 
was  never  obtained. 

It  became  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
costs  of  the  program  were  not  diminishing 
according  to  expectations  and  that  the  pro- 
gram was  bemg  adversely  affected  by  tbe  In- 
trusion mto  what  had  been  a  virtually  ex- 
clxislve  government  market  of  private  pro- 
ducers of  helium.  Moreover,  the  program  was 
suffering  flnandally  from  a  temporary  lull 
\n  sales  occasioned  principally  by  tbe  large 
cuts  in  the  space  program.  Oonsequently,  tbe 
Department  of  Interior  started  negotiations 
with  tbe  four  helium  conservation  contrac- 
tors In  an  attempt  to  modify  the  contracts  In 
a  way  that  would  reduce  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Government  and  still  fulfill  the 
goals  of  the  program. 

Due  to  diminished  sales,  however,  tbe  De- 
partment of  Interior  bad  fallen  Into  arrears 
In  making  payments  to  the  four  helium 
contractors.  Partial  payments  were  made  for 
a  while,  but  payments  ceased  entirely  in 
November,  1969,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinuance of  deliveries.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe 
calendar  year  of  1970,  the  Government 
owed  large  sums  to  the  helium  contractors 
for  delivered  helium.  Consequently,  on  De- 
cember 34,  1970,  one  of  tbe  bellum  con- 
tractors. Northern  Helex  Company,  brought 
an  action  in  tbe  Court  of  Claims  against  the 
Umted  States  for  breach  of  contract.  In 
Northern  Helex  Company  v.  United  States, 
466  F.  2d  646  (Ct.  CI.  1973),  the  Court  of 
Claims  held  that  the  Government  was  liable 
for  anticipatory  breach  of  tbe  contract,  but 
tbe  Issue  of  damages  Is  stUl  pending. 

On  January  36,  1971,  and  while  negotia- 
tions were  still  In  progress  with  at  least  one 
of  the  remaining  contractors,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  advised  plaintiffs  that,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  13.1  of  tbe  contracts,  tbe 
oontracta  would  be  terminated  effectively 
sixty  days  thereafter.  Although  specific  lan- 
guage varied,  each  contract  provided  for 
termination  as  follows: 

"la.l.  Buyer  [Fsderal  Government]  may,  at 
Its  option,  terminate  this  contract  at  any 
time  if,  (1)  In  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  tbe  discovery  of  large 
new  helium  resources  or  a  substantial  dim- 
inution In  helium  requirements  or  any  cir- 
cumstance of  slnUlar  nature  should  occur 
which  would  make  tbe  continued  operation 
of  Seller's  plant  and  tbe  continued  purchase 
of  helium  gas  mlxttire  extracted  therein 
unnecessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  or  any  amendment  thereto,  or  (3)  a 
material  circtimstance  of  force  majeure  mak- 
ing It  Impracticable  or  Impossible  for  either 
Buyer  or  Seller  to  carry  out  Its  obligations 
under  this  contract  which  clrcimistance  can- 
not be  remedied  with  reasonable  dispatch." 

The  President's  Budget,  lasued  on  Janu- 
ary 39,  1971.  colncidentally,  did  not  Include 
a  request  for  appropriations  for  tbe  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  contracts. 

On  lilarch  17.  1971,  the  plaintiffs  filed  the 
Instant  action  against  tbe  defendants,  and 
on  March  36,  1971.  this  Court  Issued  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  enjoining  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contracts.  Following  the  decision 
of  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In 
National  Helium  Corporation  v.  Morton,  468 
F.  ad  660  (10  Clr.  1971) ,  ^fWrming  this  Court's 
holding,  tbe  decision  to  terminate  the  con- 
tracts was  remanded  to  tbe  Secretary  for  re- 
consideration In  light  of  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Pcdlcy  Act, 
43  n.S.C.  f  4331,  et  seq. 


A  draft  environmental  Impact  statement 
was  subsequently  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  Ito  availability  was  of- 
ficially announced  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  May  23,  1973.  A  final  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  entitled  "TermlnatlMX  of 
Helium  Purchase  Contracts — United  States 
Department  of  Interior — Bureau  of  Mlnee" 
was  Issued  on  November  13,  1973.  On  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Interlcx'  gave 
notice  of  termination  to  the  plaintiffs,  to 
become  effective  sixty  days  thereafter.  Ac- 
companying tbe  notices  was  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  justifying  the  ter- 
mination of  tbe  helium  conservation  pro- 
gram In  terms  of  the  termination  clauses  of 
each  of  the  bellum  purchase  contracts. 

The  Secretary's  termination  statement, 
which  Is  based  on  the  Department's  final 
environmental  statement  and  tbe  comments 
received  from  tbe  private  contractors,  rec- 
ognizes that:  (1)  the  direct  result  of  the 
decision  to  terminate  the  contracts  will  be 
that  the  Government  wUl  forego  the  storage 
of  an  estimated  30  billion  cubic  feet  of  heli- 
um which  will  be  "wasted"  or  "depleted"  If 
the  contractors  do  not  continue  to  extract 
and  store  the  helium,  prior  to  delivery  of  the 
natural  gas  to  fuel  markets;  (3)  natural 
gas — ^primarily  fuel  gas — is  the  only  known 
soiirce  of  heliiun  otber  than  the  atmosphere, 
an  environmentally  and  economically  m- 
ferlor  source;  (3)  the  currently  proved  "hell- 
um-rlch"  natural  gas  reserves  (containing 
at  least  0.3%  helium)  v<rlll  probably  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  turn  of  the  century:  (4) 
It  is  known  exactly  bow  mucb,  if  any,  "lean" 
hellum-bearlng  natural  gas  wUl  be  available 
after  tbe  year  3000;  (6)  present  studies  pre- 
dict large  demands  for  helium  for  environ- 
mentally beneficial  uses  beginning  around 
the  turn  of  the  centiiry  which  could  rapidly 
deplete  the  helliim  supply  then  In  storage: 
and  (6)  assuming  a  lack  of  supply  at  a  later 
time,  future  environmentally  beneficial  tech- 
nological advancements  might  be  precluded 
due  to  unacceptably  adverse  environmental 
effects  of  recovery  from  other  sources. 

In  contrast  to  tbe  above  possibilities,  the 
Secretary's  statement  notes  that:  (1)  gov- 
ernment demand  for  bellum  has  decreased 
consistently  since  1966,  and  Is  presently  be- 
low the  1961  level:  (2)  present  technological 
advancement  enables  recovery  of  bellimi 
from  "lean"  soiirces  of  bellum- bearing  nat- 
ural gas  expected  to  be  available  in  large 
quantities  In  the  future;  (3)  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  estimates  a  total  of  17  to  24  billion 
cubic  feet  of  probable  shut-in  "hellimi-rlch" 
reeervee  (I.e.,  fotmd  In  natural  gas  fields  not 
being  exploited  for  present  fuel  purposes): 
(4)  Including  tbe  bellum  currently  In  stor- 
age, In  shut-in  government  reserves,  and 
expected  to  be  recoverable  from  government- 
owned  plants,  total  reserves  approximate  44.6 
billion  cubic  feet;  (6)  storage  of  recoverable 
helium  at  today's  costs  does  not  necessarily 
assure  "low-coet"  bellimi  In  the  future:  (6) 
the  forecasted  large  demands  for  the  future 
are  "speculative"  and  of  questionable  reli- 
ability; (7)  government  agencies'  estimates 
for  future  bellum  demands  would  not  re- 
quire removal  of  helium  presently  In  storage 
"to  meet  essential  government  needs"  until 
well  Into  t^e  next  century:  and  (8)  assum- 
ing tbe  estimated  total  future  demands  were 
to  materialize  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  next 
century,  as  predicted,  the  storage  now  of  an 
additional  30  billion  cubic  feet  of  bellum 
would  merely  delay,  rather  than  fcH«cloee, 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  bellum  from  pres- 
ently uzLknown  or  environmentally  disad- 
vantageous sources. 

On  the  basis  of  tbe  above  cusumpttona,  tbe 
Secretary  determined  that  there  had  been 
a  substantial  diminution  in  helium  require- 
ments for  essential  government  activities  and 
that  the  termination  was  therefore  author- 
ized under  Section  13.1  of  the  contracts,  since 
the  purpoees  of  tbe  Heiliim  Act  Amendments 
of  1900  had  been  satisfied,  citing  i  167m  of 
the  Act.  60  U AC: 
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"It  is  tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  that  It 
Is  m  the  national  Interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  Indlvldtial  enterprise  In  the  de- 
velopment and  distribution  of  supplies  of 
helium,  and  at  tbe  same  time  provide,  within 
eoonxxnlc  limits,  through  tbe  administration 
of  this  chiq>ter.  a  sustained  supply  of  helium 
which,  together  with  supplies  available  or 
eq>ected  to  become  available  otherwise,  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  essential  Govern- 
ment aotlTltlsa." 

In  tbelr  amended  complaints,  the  plaintiffs 
seek  dedaratory  and  injunctive  relief  settmg 
aside  the  Secretary's  decision  to  terminate 
tbe  bellum  procurement  contracts.  In  sum- 
mary, tbe  complaints  allege  that:  (1)  the 
Secretary's  termination  decision  was  not 
preceded  by  full  compliance  with  tbe  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  requirements  of  tbe 
National  environmental  Policy  Act,  43  U.S.O. 
1 1831.  et  seq..  and  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  6  UjB.C.  f  701,  et  seq.;  (3)  the 
Secretary's  termination  decision  was  not 
warranted  by  the  tenns  of  the  contracts, 
constituting  the  heUum  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  was  accordingly  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  tbe  Helium  Act  Amendments 
of  1960,  60  UJS.C.  1 187,  et  seq.;  and  (3)  the 
Secretary's  termination  dedston  was  other- 
wise "arbitrary,  ci^rlclous,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, and  not  In  accordance  with  law." 

jtraisDicnoN 

The  plaintiffs'  amended  complaints  not 
only  challenge  agency  compliance  with  NIP  A. 
but  also  seek  review  of  agency  action  under 
the  Helium  Act  Amendments  of  1960.  60 
TTJB.C.  f  167.  et  seq.  The  plaintiffs  contend 
that  the  Secretary  Is,  In  effect,  terminating 
the  entire  helium  program  authorised  by 
Oongress,  and  that  this  Court  should  review 
his  action  under  tbe  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  as  authorized  by  Congress  In  60 
V&O.  i  167h(a)  In  order  to  determine 
whether  sucb  action  Is  "arbitrary,  capricious, 
an  ab\iae  of  discretion,  or  not  otherwise  in 
accordance  with  law."  6  nJS.C.  i  706(3)  (A) . 

The  defendants  concede  this  Coiirt's  jur- 
isdiction to  review  procedural  compliance 
with  NKPA.  but  contend  that  tbe  Court  lacks 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  Secretary's  decision 
on  any  otber  basis.  The  defendanta  assert 
three  bases  for  this  contention. 

First,  the  defendants  contend  that  assum- 
ing full  agency  compliance  with  NEPA,  all 
other  claims  sound  solely  in  contract;  that 
since  tbe  amount  in  controversy  exceeds  tbe 
sum  of  $10,000.  this  Court  lacks  subject  mat- 
ter jurisdiction  over  such  claims  by  virtue 
of  38  n.S.C.  I  lS46(a)  (3) ;  that  the  prc^Mr 
forum  for  the  relief  sought  by  the  plamtlffs 
Is  the  Court  of  Claims  In  an  action  brought 
tmder  tbe  Tucked  Act,  38  U.S.C.  I  1491;  and 
that  neither  this  Court  nor  the  Court  of 
Claims  Is  authorized  to  grant  equitable  or 
declaratory  relief  under  sucb  contracts,  as 
dlcteted  by  United  States  v.  King,  396  UJS. 
401,  89  S.Ct.  1813.  23  L.Bd.2  396  (1969),  and 

Richardson  v.  Morris.  —  U.S.  ,  93  S.Ct. 

629,  34  LJ:d.2d  647   (1973). 

The  Court  does  not  quarrel  with  the  basic 
propoeitlon  that  It  lacks  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
declaratory  relief  to  private  mdlviduals  or 
companies  merely  seeking  to  obtain  specific 
performance  of  government  contracts,  but 
It  categorically  rejects  such  a  characteriza- 
tion of  this  action.  As  Is  evident  from  only 
a  cursory  examination  of  tbe  pleadings  tn 
this  case,  tbe  plaintiffs  are  not  suing  for 
breach  of  government  contracts  and  seeking 
damages  or  specific  performance — they  are 
requestmg  tbe  Coiirt  to  enjoin  tbe  Improper 
termination  of  practically  an  entire  helium 
conservation  program  created  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  depletion  of  a  vital 
natural  resource. 

Although  the  plaintiffs  are  admittedly 
motivated  by  private  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, which  fact  gives  them  standing  to  sue 
{Association  of  Data  Processing  Service  Orga- 
niMatton,  Inc.  v.  Camp..  397  VS.  160,  163, 
W  8.Ct.  837.  8S0,  M  hXAM  103  (1970)), 


the  plaintiffs  are  also  seeking  vindication  of 
the  public's  Interest  Ih  protection  of  a  vital 
wasting  natural  resource  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  Important  Congressional  program. 
Viewing  the  plaintiffs'  cause  of  action  In  this 
perspective,  the  Court  will  not  permit  the 
Secretary  to  shield  his  actions  from  judicial 
scrutiny  and  relegate  the  "public  interest" 
to  an  Impotent  Court  of  Claims  remedy 
"merely  because  It  sounds  m  contract."  Na- 
tional Helium  Corporation  v.  Morton,  466  F.2d 
660.  664  ( lOtb  Clr .  1971 ) . 

Second,  the  defendants  contend  that  this 
Is  not  m  action  solely  against  a  government 
official,  but  Is  rather  a  suit  against  the  United 
States,  smce  tbe  relief  sought  would  expend 
Itself  upon  the  public  treasury  and  preclude 
authorized  government  action,  and  that  It 
Is  accordingly  barred  by  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  immunity  In  fuscordance  with 
Wells  V.  Roper.  346  U.S.  335,  38  S.Ct.  317 
(1918):  Lond  V.  Dollar,  330  VS.  731,  67  S.Ct. 
1009, 91  LJId.  1209  (1947) ;  Larion  v.  Domestic 
A  foreign  Commerce  Corporation,  387  U.S. 
683,  69  8.Ct.  1467,  93  L.Ed.  1628  (194^);  and 
Dv^an  V.  Rank.  372  VS.  609,  83  S.Ct.  999,  10 
L.Bd.  2d  16  (1963).  Although  impliedly  ad- 
mitting that  tbe  Secretary's  action  m  this 
case  was  "agency  action"  under  the  terms  of 
the  Administrative  Procedvire  Act,  6  U.S.C. 
If  661  (13)  and  701  (b)  (2) ,  tbe  defendants  as- 
sert that  that  Act  does  not  act  as  a  waiver 
of  sovereign  immunity. 

It  must  be  recognized  at  tbe  outset  that 
the  plethora  of  cases  dealing  with  the  nebu- 
lous and  sometimes  oppressive  concept  of 
sovereign  immunity  cannot  be  completely 
reconciled.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  noted  In 
Malone  v.  Bowdoin,  369  U.S.  648,  82  S.Ct.  980, 
8LJkl.  2d  168  (1962)  : 

"While  It  Is  possible  to  differentiate  many 
of  theee  cases  upon  their  mdivldual  facts,  it 
Is  fair  to  say  that  to  reconcile  completely  all 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  In  this  field 
prior  to  1949  would  be  a  Procrustean  task." 
369  U.S.  at  646;  82  S.  Ct.  at  983. 

Since  tbe  Court  is  convinced  that  this  ac- 
tion Is  clearly  not  barred  by  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  immunity.  It  will  waive  em- 
berkment.  See  Little  v.  Morton,  446  F.  Sd 
1207  (4tb  Clr.  1071). 

Tbe  defendants  are  correct  m  tbelr  asser- 
tion that  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
does  not  act  as  a  waiver  of  sovereign  Im- 
munity, in  and  of  itself.  Motah  v.  United 
States.  403  F.  2d  1  (10th  Clr.  1968),  contra 
Soanvoell  laboratories.  Inc.  v.  Shaffer,  434 
F.  3d  889,  874  (DC.  Clr.  1970).  Here,  how- 
ever. Congress  itself  Implicitly  waived  sov- 
ereign Immunity  as  a  bar  to  review  of  "agen- 
cy action"  under  the  Htflum  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960.  Section  167h  specifically  pro- 
vides that: 

".  .  .  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  June  11,  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  any  agency  proceeding  arut 
any  agency  action  taken  under  this  chap- 
ter .  .  .  and  the  terms  'agency  action'  shall 
have  the  meaning  specified  In  tbe  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act."  (Emphasis  added.) 

It  would  Indeed  be  anomolous  for  this 
Court  to  bold  that  sovereign  Immunity 
barred  review  of  action  specifically  made 
subject  to  review  by  the  sovereign,  simply 
because  such  review  might  eventually  ex- 
pend Itself  upon  the  public  treasury.  Since 
tbe  Secretary's  action  of  terminating  tbe 
bellimi  procurement  contracts  was  clearly 
"agency  action."  tbe  doctrine  of  sovereign 
Immunity  is  accordingly  Inapplicable. 

Finally,  tbe  defendants  contend  that  even 
if  tbe  doctrine  of  sovereign  Immunity  Is  not 
i^plicable  to  tbe  plamtlffs'  non-NEPA  claims, 
tbe  Secretary's  action  of  terminating  the 
helium  procurement  contracts  Is  not  subject 
to  review  under  tbe  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  since  It  is  agency  action  "com- 
mitted to  agency  discretion  by  law."  6  UJ3.C. 
I  701(a)  (3) .  There  Is  simply  no  question  but 
that  the  Secretary's  action  is  action  of  an 
"authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stotes,"  and  that  review  la  not  prohibited 


by  the  HeUum  Act  Amendments.  60  VS.O. 
f  167h. 

As  noted  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  In  Citi- 
zens to  Preserve  Overton  Park,  Inc.  v.  Volpe, 
401  VS.  402,  91  S.  Ct.  814,  28  L.  Ed.  2d  136 
(1071),  the  exception  to  the  general  rule 
that  all  agency  actloiu  'are  subject  to  judi- 
cial review,  unless  "committed  to  agency 
discretion  by  law,"  is  a  very  narrow  one.  Re- 
ferring to  the  legislative  history  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procediue  Act,  tbe  Court  noted 
that  the  exception  is  applicable  only  "In 
those  rare  Instances  where  'statutes  are 
drawn  m  sucb  broad  terms  that  in  a  given 
case  there  is  no  Uw  to  apply.' "  a.  Rept.  No. 
762,  79th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  26  (1946): 

"The  statutes  of  Congress  are  not  merely 
advisory  when  they  relate  to  administra- 
tive agencies,  any  more  than  m  other  cases. 
To  preclude  judicial  review  under  this  bill  a 
statute.  If  not  specific  In  withholding  such 
review,  must  upon  its  face  give  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  of  an  Intent  to  with- 
hold It.  The  mere  failure  to  provide  specially 
by  statute  for  Judicial  review  is  certainly  no 
evidence  of  Intent  to  withhold  review."  HJt. 
Rep.  No.  1080,  79th  Cong.,  2d  Seas.,  41  (1946) . 

In  determining  whether  In  a  particular 
case  agency  action  is  "committed  to  agency 
discretion  by  law,"  there  Is  no  presumption 
against  review  and  In  favor  of  administra- 
tive absolutism  absent  "a  clear  and  convmc- 
Ing"  showing  of  a  contrary  legislative  Intent 
or  unless  such  purpose  is  fairly  discernible 
In  the  statutory  scheme.  Abbott  Labora- 
tories V.  Oardner.  887  VS.  186.  141,  87  8.  Ot.  '' 
1607.  1610-1611.  18  L.  Ed.  ad  6811  (1067).  Tb» 
Inquiry  is  not  limited  to  merely  whether  the 
agency  was  given  discretion  to  act.  but  also 
whether:  (1)  Congress  Intended  that  the 
exercise  of  that  dlacreCton  be  lett  sole^^  to 
the  expertise  of  the  agency;  and  (3)  tbe 
exercise  of  that  discretion  in  a  particular 
case  Involves  tbe  resolution  of  matters  with- 
in tbe  special  administrative  competence  of 
the  agency.  Barlow  v.  C<Hlins.  397  VS.  160, 
166,  90  S.  Ct  883,  887.  36  L.  KL  3d  IBS  (1970) . 
Tbe  Court  cazmot  Indulge  in  broad  generali- 
zations, but  rather  must  review  each  Indl-^ 
vldual  agency  action  complained  of  in  the 
light  of  the  specific  statutory  scheme  pro- 
vided by  Congress. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  scheme 
provided  by  Congress  In  the  Helium  Act 
Amendments  of  1060  reveals  that  the  Sec- 
retary was  given  broad  discretion  in  choos- 
ing an  appropriate  method  of  implementing 
a  national  helium  conservation  program.  In 
the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  tbe  Sceietary 
chose  to  enter  Into  long-term  contracts  with 
the  plaintiffs,  and  wltbm  those  contracts  he 
provided  a  method  by  which  they  could  be 
terminated  In  tbe  event  that  further  helium 
procurement  was  unnecessary  to  accomplish 
tbe  purposes  of  tbe  Act.  On  February  3.  1973, 
tbe  Secretary  agam  exercised  bis  discretion 
when  be  determined  that  tbe  contmuatlon 
of  tbe  contracts  was  unnecessary,  since  the 
purposes  of  the  Helium  Act  had  been  satis- 
fled.  That  determination  was  necessarily 
predicated  on  tbe  Secretary's  interpretation 
of  the  intended  scope  and  pxu-poees  of  the 
bellum  conservation  program  as  envisioned 
by  Congress  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
Helium  Act,  and  in  partictilar  Section  167m, 
60  UJ3.C. 

Implicit  In  tbe  Secretary's  determination 
to  terminate  these  contracts  was  tbe  Secre- 
tary's realization  that,  although  be  vras  giv- 
en wide  discretion  in  choosing  the  means 
of  implementing  the  Helium  Act.  his  actions 
were  to  conform  to  the  overall  objectives  of 
tbe  Act;  that  he  was  not  given  unfettered 
discretion  to,  In  effect,  change  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  Act  itself.  The  plain- 
tiffs contend  that  tbe  Secretary's  determina- 
tion that  the  objective  of  the  Act  was  to 
conserve  bellum  for  foreseeable  and  "essen- 
tial government  activities"  was  clearly  er- 
roneous and  constituted  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. They  do  no  request  the  Oourt  to  sub- 
stitute Its  ^dgment  for  that  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  In  areas  clearly  Intended  to  Ue  left  solfr- 
ly  to  his  special  administrative  expertise,  but 
they  do  assert  that  the  Court  Is  obliged  to 
review  the  Secretary's  decision  Insofar  as 
It  Involves  an  Interpretation  of  the  under- 
lying statute.  The  Court  agrees. 

The  principal  dlq>ute  In  this  case,  twyond 
the  agency's  compliance  with  NS>A,  clearly 
Involves  the  Secretary's  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Hellimi  Act.  Section  4333 
(1)  directs  that  "to  the  fiUlest  extent  poa- 
slble  .  . .  the  public  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  Interpreted  and  administered  In  ao- 
cord&nce  with  the  policies"  therein  set  forth. 
If  in  determining  to  terminate  the  helium 
procurement  contracts  the  Secretary  Inter- 
preted the  objectives  of  the  Helium  Act  In 
an  erroneous  or  unnecessarily  restrictive 
manner,  his  action  would  be  contrary  to  not 
only  the  Helium  Act.  but  NBPA  as  well;  the 
statutes  themselves  clearly  provide  "law  to 
i^yply."  This  statutory  dispute  must  ul- 
timately be  resolved,  not  on  the  basis  of 
matters  within  the  special  competence  of  the 
Secretary,  but  by  Judicial  ^>pUcatlon  a< 
canons  of  statutory  constmctlon.  Barloto  v. 
CoUlna.  397  IT.S.  159,  90  S.Ct.  832.  28  LAlJd 
192  ( 1970) .  As  Justice  Harlan  so  aptly  noted 
In  his  dissent  In  Hardin  v.  Kentucky  UtiU- 
ties  Co.,  390  U.S.  1,  14.  88  S.  Ct.  SSI,  068-850, 
19L.SdJd787  (1908): 

"The  role  of  the  courts  Should.  In  par- 
ticular, be  viewed  heritably  where  .  .  .  the 
question  sought  to  be  reviewed  does  not 
significantly  engage  the  agency's  expertise. 
'Where  the  only  or  principal  dispute  relates 
to  the  meaning  of  the  statutory  term'  .  .  . 
(the  controversy]  presents  lasues  on  which 
courts,  and  not  [administrators!,  are  rela- 
tively more  expert." 

In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  specllle  agen- 
cy aoUon  InvolTed  in  this  suit  and  the  clear 
coogreeslonal  intention  to  permit  review  at 
•ceney  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  Helium 
Act  Amendment  of  1900  (60  UB.O.  |  ivm 
(a)),  this  Court  will  not  preclude  review 
merely  because  the  statute  Is  written  In 
broad  and  permissive  language,  although 
such  fact  necessarily  limits  the  scope  of  the 
Tvrttnr.  Sm  Zuber  v.  AUen,  SM  VB.  168,  90 
8.Ct.  814,  34  hXOML  846  (lOW).  and  JTiO- 
loy  V.  VniUd  Statea.  396  U.8.  410.  00  &Ct. 
1788,  36  L.Bd.2d  363  (1070). 

Although  It  Is  unnecessary  to  reach  the 
Secretary's  ultimate  decision  In  this  oaae, 
since  compliance  with  NBPA  Is  a  neoesMuy 
prerequisite  to  taking  any  major  fedeml  ac- 
tion and  the  Court  Is  convinced  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  con^ly  with  the  procedural 
or  substantive  lequlrsments  of  NXPA.  the 
Court  would  advise  the  Secretary  to  carefully 
review  the  Helium  Act,  as  a  lofiole,  and  es- 
peclaUy  In  the  light  of  Its  leglslaUve  history. 
The  Court  has  reviewed  that  history,  and 
It  has  been  unable  to  find  any  mention  of 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  program  to  satisfy- 
ing only  "essential  government  activities." 
On  the  contrary,  the  Chllson  Report  (which 
was  the  technical  foundation  underlying  the 
legislative  amendment),  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bennett'    (Undersecretary  of  Interior  who 
was    the   major   agency    representative   en- 
couraging passage  of  the  Act ) ,  the  repeated 
statements  of  Senator  Allott*    (the  major 
sponsor  of  the  Bill  In  the  Senate) ,  and  the 
statements  of   those  appearing  before   the 
Insular  Committee,   all  r^>eatedly  refer  to 
the  need  to  conserve  the  helium  from  being 
wasted  "without  serving  any  iiaeful  puxpoee." 
They  all  reflect  deep  concern  that  hMlvim  Is 
wasting  that  might  be  needed  at  some  fu- 
ture time  for  unforeseen  needs  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Allott: 
"The  measure  now  awaiting  final  action  by 
this  body  is,  as  we  all  must  know  by  now, 
for  the  piirpose  of  taking  care  of  the  re- 
servee  of  helium  for  future  use,  both  civilian 
and   defense    requirements.    Although    It    la 
estimated  that  present  reeerves  are  adequate 
to    meet    forecast    requirements    for    some 
time,  these  reserves  are  being  depleted.  .  .  . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Mr.  President.  If  we  do  not  act  piomf>tty  to 
halt  this  negligent,  oareless  waste,  we  shaU 
have  little  helium  left  for  the  future  whan, 
perhapa.  we  shaU  need  It  moat.''  106  Oons. 
aae.  17886  (Aug.  36.  1960) . 

In  reviewing  the  Btflum  Ast  Itself,  the 
only  mention  of  any  {XMsltde  llmltatkm  on 
the  conservation  program  which  could  even 
remote y  be  considered  as  itmt«T»g  the  pur- 
pose to  conserving  helium  only  for  "essen- 
tial government  actlvltlee"  la  found  In 
SeottoQ  18.  60  UJ3.C.  1 167m.  The  Court  has 
reviewed  that  section  in  light  of~  the  overall 
purpoee  of  the  statute,  and  it  would  en- 
courage the  Secretary  to  do  the  same.  It 
ajtpeart  to  the  Court  that  the  section  was 
Intended  to  insure  that  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment would  not  Interfere  with  private  pro- 
duction, development,  and  sale  of  helium 
unless  su<^  activity  Infrfssed  with  the 
Oovemmsnt's  need  to  make  Its  own  program 
srtf-llquldattng  or  to  provide  for  "easMitlal 
government  actlvltlea,"  and  that  It  waa  not 
Intended  as  a  limitation  on  the  conserva- 
tion program  Itself. 

■COPX   AND   BTAMOAIOS  rOK   UTXBW 

Having  reeolved  these  preliminary  Jvirls- 
dlctlonal  Issues,  the  Court  will  now  turn  to 
the  reeolutlon  of  the  plalntllls'  claims.  As 
prevloualy  noted,  the  Court  views  the  Secre- 
tary's oompllanoe  or  non-oompllance  with 
KBPA  to  be  the  central  issue  at  this  oaae  at 
this  time.  The  jdalntlffs  assert  that  the 
procedural  and  substantive  requiremente  of 
NBPA  were  not  satisfied,  and  that  the 
Secretary's  termination  of  the  htilmn  pro- 
ciuement  contracts  must  be  enjoined  and 
the  matter  mnanded  to  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

The  general  rules  regarding  the  scope  and 
standards  for  review  of  agency  action  pursu- 
ant to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
ware  only  recently  set  out  in  detail  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Citisena  to  Prtaerve  Over- 
ton Park,  Inc.  v.  Volpe.  supra.  In  reviewing 
agency  action,  the  Court  U  Initially  con- 
fronted with  three  questions:  (1)  what  is 
the  standard  for  review;  (2)  what  Is  the 
scope  of  review;  and  (3)  upon  what  eviden- 
tiary basis  Is  the  action  to  be  Judged. 

First,  the  standard  for  review  to  be  ap- 
plied in  this  case  Is  readily  apparent.  Sec- 
tion 708  of  the  Administrative  Procedxire 
Act,  6  U.S.C..  provldee  that  in  all  cases,  a 
reviewing  court  must  set  aside  agency  action 
found  to  be  "arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse 
of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In  accordance 
with  law,"  or  which  falls  to  meet  statutory, 
procedural,  or  constitutional  requlrenMnts. 
6  UB.C.  SS  706(a)  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D).  Since 
the  Secretary's  action  in  this  case  was  not 
taken  pursuant  to  a  rule -making  provision 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  or  based 
on  a  public  adjudicatory  hearing,  neither 
the  "substantial  evidence"  nor  de  lUioo  re- 
view standards  are  applicable. 

Second,  the  scope  of  review  of  agency  ac- 
tion under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
was  clearly  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  CitUena  to  Preserve  Overton  Park  r.  Volpe, 
supra,  where  the  Court  noted : 

"Even  through  there  is  no  de  novo  review 
.  .  .  the  generally  applicable  standards  of 
I  706  require  the  reviewing  court  to  engage 
in  a  substantial  inquiry.  Certainly,  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  is  entitled  to  a  presumption 
of  regularity,  .  .  .  but  that  presumption  is 
not  to  shield  his  action  from  a  thorough, 
probing,  in-depth  review."  91  S.Ct.  at  833- 
834. 

Although  this  Court  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  substitute  its  Judgement  for  that 
of  the  Secretary  in  areas  of  administrative 
expertise,  it  clearly  does  have  the  authority 
and  obligation  to  engage  in  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  agency's  action  to  determine  whether 
such  action  was  "arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law."  This  careful  review  is 
especially  appropriate  in  a  case  such  as  this 
involving  alleged  non-compliance  with  the 
procedural  and  substantive  requirements  of 
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ICKPA.  See  Calvert  OUgf  OoorMnattng  Com- 
mittee V.  Atomic  tnergy  OommUsUm,  440 
rJd  lioe  (D.C.  CU.  1971):  5cen<c  Hudton 
Preaervation  Conference  v.  federal  Power 
Commtuion.  468.  F.3d  468  (3d  Cir.  1971). 
cert,  denied  407  UB.  936.  93  S.Ct.  3463.  33 
I<.adJd  813  (1973);  Environmental  Defente 
fund  v.  Corp*  of  Engineer*,  470  P.3d  280 
(Sttx  Oir.  1973);  and  Natural  Resources  De- 
fenee  OouneU  v.  Morton,  468  FJd  837  (O.C. 
Cir.  1973). 

Finally,  a  more  difficult  problem  arise* 
when  determining  upon  what  evidentiary 
baaia  an  agency's  action  is  to  be  Judged  In 
reviewing  its  propriety.  Section  708  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  provides  that 
"in  making  the  .  .  .  determlnaUon,  the 
court  shall  review  the  tchole  record."  The  de- 
fendants  have  persistently  maintained  that 
the  administrative  record  In  this  case  con- 
sUts  solely  of:  (1)  the  Information  reUed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  in  reaching  his  deci- 
sion: (3)  the  comments  received  from  agen- 
dee  and  Interested  parties  req^ondlng  to 
the  draft  environmental  Impact  statement; 
and  (3)  the  Information  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  agencies  by  the  plaintUTs.  The 
Court  categorically  reJecU  that  position. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
places  a  positive  duty  on  federal  agencies  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  prior  to  taking  any  major 
federal  action  (f  4333) .  Prior  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  statement,  the  Act  directs  that 
the  agency  shall  "consult  with  and  obtain  the 
comments  of  any  federal  sgency  which  haa 
Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise  with 
respect  to  any  environmental  Impact  Involv- 
ed." and  "initiate  and  utilize  ecological  m- 
formatlon  \iseful  In  restoring,  ""'"t^'n'ng 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment" (14332  (C)  and  (O)).  In  this  case 
the  plaintiffs  have  proffered  numerous  doc- 
uments and  reports  which  were  either  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Interior  Itself  or 
other  federal  agencies,  or  readily  available  to 
any  member  of  the  public  bearing  directly 
upon  the  enivronmental  Impact  of  the  Sec- 
retary's action.  The  defendants'  pat  response 
Is  that  the  documents  were  not  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  plaintiffs  prior  to  the 
preparaion  of  the  final  envlommental  state- 
ment or  the  Secretary's  decision  so  they  are 
not  relevant.  The  fallacy  inherent  in  this 
reasoning  is  that  it  assumes  that  it  Is  the 
burden  of  others  outside  the  agency  to  bring 
pertinent  material  to  the  attention  of  the 
agency — it  it  not.  The  duty  to  unearth  and 
utlllae  all  relevant  and  available  informa- 
tion lies  directly  and  unequivocally  with  the 
agency. 

In  reviewing  agency  compliance  with  NXPA. 
the  Court  is  obliged  to  consider  oZi  relevant 
material  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
environmental  aspects  of  the  actlMi  under 
consideration  which  were  either  (1)  in  the 
agency's  flies,  but  not  disclosed  in  the  final 
environmental  statement;  or  (2)  readily 
available  to  the  agency  had  it  fulfilled  its 
statutory  reeponslbUlties.  Calvert  Cliffs'  Co- 
ordinatinif  Committee  v.  United  Statea 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  supra,  at  p.  1119. 

After  having  reviewed  the  administrative 
record  submitted  to  the  Court  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  as  supplemented  by 
the  plaintiffs,  the  Court  is  convinced  that 
the  Secretary's  attempted  compliance  with 
NEPA.  which  Is  a  necessary  condition  preced- 
ent to  any  major  federal  action,  falls  woe- 
fully short  of  the  Act's  requirements  In  a 
number  of  significant  respects,  primarily,  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Department's  final  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement.  Consequent- 
ly, the  Court  does  not  reach  the  plainturs' 
remaining  claims,  but  rather,  remands  this 
matter  to  the  Department  of  Interior  tor  fur- 
ther consideration  in  light  of  this  opinion. 
irxpA 

In  response  to  growing  national  concern 
about  the  state  of  the  environment.  Congress 
passed  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NKPA)   in  1960.  In  so  acting.  Congress 
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q>eciflcaUy  recognized  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional policy  which  would  encourage  the  pro- 
ductive and  enjoyable  harmony  of  man  with 
his  anvlronmant  (1 4831).  Altbougb  the  Act 
does  not  create  any  substantive  rights  to  a 
clean  and  productive  environment  or  estab- 
lish environmental  protection  as  the  exclu- 
sive goal  of  federal  agencies,  it  does  assure 
that  environmental  amenltlee  are  carefully 
considered  along  with  other  considerations  so 
that  a  proper  balance  U  ultimately  reached. 
SecUon  101,  43  UB.C.  I  4331.  requires  the  fed- 
eral government  to  use  "all  practicable 
means,  oonalstanit  with  other  nnwintlsl  con- 
siderations of  national  p<dlcy.  to  improve 
and  coordinate  federal  plans,  functions  pro- 
grams, and  resources."  Furthermore,  in  or- 
der to  assure  that  the  national  policy  is  im- 
plemented and  that  aU  federal  agencies  plan 
and  work  toward  meeting  the  challenge  of  a 
better  environment.  Congress  specifically  in- 
clude certain  "action-fcvclng"  provisions.  See 
8.  Rep.  No.  91-396.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Seaa.  9 
(1960). 

Section  102,  42  UJ3.C.  1 4332,  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  each  federal  agency 
ShaU,  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible,"  Include 
in  every  recommendation  or  report  on  major 
federal  actions  a  "detailed  statement"  on: 

"(C) 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed actum, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  propoeed 
be  Implemented. 

(ill)   alternatives  to  the  propoeed  action, 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  which  would  be 
involved  in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented." 

In  addition,  the  section  requlree  that  "of- 
ficials consult  with  and  obtain  the  com- 
ments of  any  federal  agency  which  .  .  .  has 
special  expertise  with  respect  to  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  Involved,"  prior  to  the 
preparation  of  the  statement  ({4332(2) 
(C));  that  the  agency  "study,  develop,  and 
describe  approprUte  alternatives  to  recom- 
mended Curses  of  action  in  any  proposal 
which  Involves  unresolved  conflicts  con- 
cerning alternative  uses  of  available  re- 
sources" (i  4332(D)):  and  that  the  agency 
"Initiate  and  utUlze  ecological  information 
In  the  planning  and  development  of  re- 
source-oriented   projects    ($4332(0)). 

In  furtherance  of  this  congressiocial  pur- 
pose, the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  issued  comprehensive  guidelines  for  fed- 
eral agencies  to  follow  in  conforming  to  the 
mandates  of  NKPA  (36  Fed.  Reg.  7724,  7727 
(1071)),  Executive  Orders  have  been  Issued 
directing  federal  agencies  to  develop  pro- 
cedures for  Implementing  and  enforcing  the 
Act  (Executive  Order  11514,  35  Fed.  Reg.  4247 
(1970) ) ,  and  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
Itself  Issued  guidelines  to  be  followed  with- 
in Its  department  in  conforming  with  NKPA 
(36  Pod.   Reg.   19343-19,347    (1971)). 

Based  upon  the  clear  language  of  NKPA, 
its  Implementing  provisions,  its  legislative 
history,  the  many  cases  interpreting  its  Im- 
port, and  the  underlying  policy  which  it  was 
Intended  to  foster,  it  Is  clear  that  the  mere 
formal  filing  of  a  document,  in  and  of  Itself 
does  not  satisfy  the  Act's  substantive  and 
procedural  mandates  or  preclude  further 
inquiry  by  Judicial  review.  As  noted  In  the 
recent  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cision In  DavU  V.  Morton.  460  FJd  693 
(1972) : 

"RetMling  the  Act  and  its  legislative  his- 
tory together,  there  U  little  doubt  that  Con- 
gress intended  all  agencies  under  their  au- 
thority to  follow  the  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural mandates  of  NEPA."  469  F.2d  at  669. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Compliance  with  NEPA  is  more  than  a 
mere  ritual — it  requires  thorough  research. 


Inveetlgation,  corroboration,  mnd  considera- 
tion of  the  environmental  effects  attending 
a  given  agency  action. 

In  determining  whether  an  agency  has 
complied  with  NKPA  prior  to  taking  major 
federal  action,  the  focal  point  of  attention 
is  the  Impact  statement.  As  noted  by  Judge 
Leventhal  in  Natural  Resource  Defense  Coun- 
cil, Inc.  V.  Morton,  468  F.2d  827  (D.C.  Cir. 
1972),  at  page  833: 

"Congress  contemplated  that  the  Impact 
Statement  would  constitute  the  environ- 
mental source  material  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive,  In 
connection  with  the  in«.iring  of  relevant  de- 
cisions, and  would  be  available  to  enhance 
enllghtemment  of — and  by — ^the  public.  The 
Impact  statement  provides  a  basis  for  (a) 
evaluation  of  the  benefits  of  the  propoeed 
project  in  light  of  its  environmental  risks; 
and  (b)  comparison  of  the  net  balance  for 
the  proposed  project  with  the  environmental 
risks  presented  by  alternative  courses  of 
action." 

Assuming  that  the  agency  has  fulfilled  its 
responsibilities  by  consulting  with  other 
agencies  and  utilizing  available  ecological 
and  technical  information,  the  statement 
should  constitute  a  full-bodied  record  upon 
which  Congress,  the  Executive,  the  pubUc 
and  the  agency  can  adequately  Judge  the 
wisdom  of  the  propoeed  action.  Calvert  Cliffs' 
Coordinating  Committee  v.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  supra  (purpose  of  statement  is 
to  aid  agency  m  its  decision  and  to  fully  m- 
form  other  Interested  agenclee  and  the  pub- 
lic of  environmental  consequences) ;  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund  v.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
826  F.  Supp.  749  (EJ>.  Ark.  1971)  (state- 
ment must  alert  President.  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  public,  and  Con- 
gress to  aU  knovm  or  possible  environmental 
consequences) ;  Ely  v.  Velde,  461  F.  2d  1180. 
1188  (4th  Cir.  1971)  (genuine,  rather  th^n 
perfunctory  compliance  with  NEPA  requires 
agency  to  explicate  fully  ite  course  of  in- 
quiry, its  analysis,  and  its  reasoning) ;  Greene 
County  T.  Federal  Power  CommiaaUm,  466  F. 

ad  412   (M.  Cir.   1972).  cert,  denied.  

U.S.  ,  8.  Ct.  ,  84  L.  Ed.  2d  00 

(1973)  (statement  must  present  a  single  co- 
herent and  comprehensive  environmental 
analysis). 

Before  turning  to  the  final  environmental 
Impact  statement  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  in  this  case,  it  Is  first  In- 
structive to  note  that  this  is  not  the  run- 
of-the-mill  NEPA  case.  NormaUy,  a  federal 
agency  is  proposing  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion— such  as  the  building  of  a  dam,  nuclear 
power  facility,  or  pipeline — which  is  likely 
to  have  certain  adverse  environmental  effects, 
yet  which  will  also  benefit  society  In  some 
appreciable  manner.  The  courts  are  con- 
sequently Involved  in  the  acrimonious  im- 
broglio of  assuring  that  the  agency  has 
adequately  weighed  the  possible  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  against  the  likely  bene- 
ficial goals  of  the  action,  and  that  a  thorough 
cost-benefit  analysis  has,  in  fact,  preceded 
the  action. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  Department  of 
Interior  is  not  proposing  to  take  any  affirma- 
tive action — rather,  the  Department  Is  recom- 
mending the  abandonment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive conservation  program  authorized  by 
Congress  to  save  a  vital  natural  resource 
which  was  being  needlessly  frittered  away 
without  first  serving  any  useful  purpose.  It  Is 
clear  beyond  peradventure  that  the  recom- 
mended action  will  not  benefit  society,  ex- 
cept perhaps  economically,  and  then  only 
temporarily.  The  question  Is — will  It  injure 
society? 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  consist- 
ently maintained  from  the  begliming  of  this 
litigation  nearly  two  years  ago  that  the  Sec- 
retary's action  does  not  constitute  major 
federal  action— that  It  merely  Involves  the 
termination  of  three  contracts.  An  examm- 
ation  of  the  final  environmental  impact 
statement  prepared  by  the  Department  of 


Interior  in  this  case  demonstrates  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  continues  to  harbor 
that  crabbed  conception  of  this  action, 

*^^./         TH«  IKPACT  ■TATnaifT 

On  November  13,  1972,  the  Department  of 
Interior  issued  a  document  entitled  "Final 
Envlroimiental  Statement — Termination  of 
Helium  Purchase  Contracts — United  States 
Department  of  Interior — Bureau  of  Mines." 
The  statement  is  con^rlsed  of  eighty  pages, 
excluding  the  comments  received  from  other 
federal  agencies  and  Interested  partiee.  It 
contains:  (1)  a  general  descr4>tion  of  the 
propoeed  action  (4  pages);  (2)  a  general  de- 
scr^tlon  of  the  environment  (48  pages) 
including:  the  characteristics  of  helium  (1 
page) ;  its  current  (9  pages)  and  prospective 
future  uses  (ll  pagee);  ito  current  proved, 
provable,  jxissible,  and  q>eculative  supply 
(11  pages);  and  its  present  and  future  de- 
mand to  the  year  2000  (9  pages) ;  (3)  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
proposed  action  (ii  pagee);  (4)  a  one-para- 
graph discussion  of  the  possible  unavoidable 
adverse  environmental  affects;  (6)  a  two- 
paragraph  discussion  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween local  short-term  \uee  of  man's  environ- 
ment and  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  long-term  productivity;  (6)  a  one-para- 
graph discussion  of  the  Irreversible  and  Ir- 
retrievable commitment  of  resources  mvolved 
in  the  termination;  (7)  a  discussion  of  the 
alternatives  to  the  propoeed  action  (8  para- 
graphs); and  (8)  a  description  of  the  oon- 
siUtotion  which  preceded  the  issuance  of  the 
statement,  and  a  reply  to  the  comments 
received. 

The  Department's  final  Impiict  statement 
is  far  from  a  coherent  and  comprehensive 
environmental  analysis.  It  consists  primarUy 
of  a  narrative  description  of  h^ium's  char- 
acteristics and  present  and  future  uses,  sup- 
ply, and  demand.  After  reviewing  it,  however, 
certain  basic  facts  are  evident:  ( l )  these  con- 
tracts involve  the  largest  lenovm  source  of 
hellum-rlch  natural  gas  in  the  wcMld.  and 
if  the  helium  is  not  extracted  and  stored  it 
wUl  be  irretrievably  lost;  (2)  present  uses  of 
heUum  Indicate  it  U  a  most  Important  or 
even  Indispensable  element  In  our  existing 
science.  Industry  and  ecology;  (3)  belium 
holds  considerable  promise  as  a  necessary  tool 
in  the  development  of  many  environmentally 
beneficial  technological  advancements  in 
such  areas  as  exploration  and  future  devel- 
opment of  the  sea.  underground  transmU- 
slon  of  large  blocks  of  electrical  energy  vlr- 
tuaUy  poUutlon  free  generation  of  energy, 
and  efficient  high  speed  ground  mass-trans- 
portation systems;  (4)  of  the  proven  sources 
of  hellum-rlch  natural  gas.  most  wUl  proba- 
bly be  totaUy  depleted  some  time  between 
1985-2000;  (6)  if  the  expected  techntdogical 
breakthroughs,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the 
experimental  stage,  come  to  pass,  helium  will 
either  have  to  be  recovered  from  low  content 
helium-bearing  natural  gas  or  the  atmos- 
phere; and  (6)  if  these  contracts  are  ter- 
mlnated,  the  future  availability  of  helium 
will  be  totally  dependent  upon  the  actions  of 
the  private  companies. 

After  reviewing  this  portion  of  the  state- 
ment, a  number  of  questions  beg  answering: 
What  Is  to  be  gained  by  terminating  the  con- 
tracte?  Assuming  that  we  wlU  eventually  have 
to  rely  on  low  content  helium-bearing  natur- 
al gas,  how  much  U  expected  to  be  available 
at  the  turn  of  the  century?  Will  recovery  of 
helium  from  the  atmosphere  be  economically 
feasible,  and  if  so,  will  there  be  any  advene 
environmental  effects?  What  effect  wUl  a  fu- 
ture shortage  of  helium  have  on  the  ability 
to  go  forward  with  research  In  the  areas 
holding  considerable  environmental  promise? 
If  these  technological  advancements  are  pre- 
cluded due  to  a  lack  of  helium  and  we  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  more  conventional  sys- 
tems, what  will  be  the  environmental  effects? 
If  the  program  Is  working  as  envisioned  by 
Congress  and  is,  or  could  be.  self-Uquldatlng, 
why  terminate  it?  Would  it  be  economically 
feasible  to  expand  the  program?  Is  there  any 
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«oonomlc  Incentive  for  tbe  prlyate  companlea 
to  extract  and  store  tbe  hrilum?  Tbeae  and 
other  questions  go  completely  unanswered  In 
the  impact  statement. 

The  entire  discussion  of  the  envizomnental 
impact  of  the  proposed  action  can  be  quickly 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  the  Government 
will  forego  thej)urcha8e  and  storage  of  ap- 
proximately 20  Dcf  of  a  non-renewable  re- 
Bouroe;  (2)  whether  this  helium  is  extracted 
and  stored  is  completely  up  to  the  compa- 
nies: (3)  there  will  be  no  immediate  direct 
environmental  effects  to  either  continuation 
or  termination  of  the  contracts,  besides  a 
possibility  of  some  unemployment  within  the 
contractors'  coQ>orate  structures;  (4)  in  the 
event  that  largfe  demands  should  materialise 
due  to  the  development  of  new  technological 
advancements,  the  storage  now  of  20  bcf  of 
hMlunx  would  only  extend,  rather  than  fore- 
close, the  necessity  of  turning  to  other 
sources  of  helium;  (5)  alternatives  include 
variations  of  the  recommended  action  or  fur- 
ther expansion  of  th*  ooDservatlon  program; 
and  (6)  althovigh  further  expansion  of  the 
program  oould  provide  for  additional  helium 
and  extend  the  period  when  helium  will  have 
to  be  obtained  ftom  unknown  or  environ- 
mentally disadvantageous  aouroes,  legisla- 
tion does  not  preeeixtly  allow  tor  expansion 
•o  it  is  not  a  pertinent  alternative. 

In  examining  the  final  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  to  detemxlne  whether  it  com- 
piled with  the  substantive  and  proceduiral 
requirements  of  NEPA,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
the  Court  to  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  Secretary  in  matters  within  his  spe- 
cial expertise.  The  statement  Is  appallingly 
deficient  ux  a  number  of  respects  on  its  face. 

A.   DXSCUPTION   or  THZ  ACnON 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  any 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  is  the 
clarity  with  which  It  sets  forth  the  exact 
purpose  of  the  proposed  action — why  the 
action  is  being  reconunended  and  what  Is  to 
be  gained  from  it.  Once  the  purpose  of  the 
action  is  clearly  in  focus  the  decision-maker, 
Congreas,  the  Executive,  and  the  public 
are  in  a  position  to  balance  the  possible 
adverse  environmental  effects  against  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  action  and 
reach  a  balanced  and  knowledgeable  decision 
on  Its  merits. 

In  its  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment, the  Department  of  Interior  states 
that  the  purpose  of  the  action  Is  the  termina- 
tion of  three  helium  procurement  contracts. 
Since  It  Is  clear  that  the  termination  will 
likely  resTilt  In  the  wastage  of  approximate- 
ly 20  bcf  of  a  non-renewable  natural  re- 
source, is  the  reader  to  conclude  that  the 
purpose  of  the  action  is  to  commit  the 
helium  to  waste  for  no  apparent  reason?  Re- 
gardless of  Interior's  Interpretation  of  the 
Hellimi  Act  as  not  requiring  the  purchase  and 
storage  of  this  helium,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  clearly  has  the  authority  to  so  act. 
What  then  Is  the  purpose  of  the  action? 

Although  It  cannot  be  gleaned  from  the 
statement  Itself,  a  perusal  of  the  administra- 
tive record  shows  that  the  primary  reasons 
fcv  the  action  are:  (1)  the  fact  that  the 
program  is  not  as  financially  sound  as  it  was 
expected  to  be;  and  (2)  the  desire  to  save 
approximately  forty  million  dollars  annually 
for  helium  purchases  during  the  life  of  the 
helium  procurement  contracts.  If  one  or  both 
of  these  reasons  motivated  the  recommended 
action,  then  the  final  environmental  state- 
ment should  so  state.  Otherwise,  there  is 
no  method  by  which  to  balance  the  Interests 
and  determine  the  proper  course  of  action. 

In  addition,  the  statement  not  only  falls  to 
set  forth  the  purpose  for  the  action,  but  It 
also  blatantly  misdescribes  the  actual  effect 
of  the  propKMed  action.  The  decision  to  termi- 
nate these  contracts  represents  more  than 
merely  a  decision  to  forego  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  30  bcf  of  helium.  It  means 
the  effective  withdrawal  from  the  farslghted 


federal  conmittment  to  helium  conservation 
made  by  Congress  over  a  decade  ago.  It  rep- 
resents a  return  to  the  same  situation  that 
prevailed  before  the  contracts  were  entered 
into^the  needless  and  useless  wastage  of 
a  vital  natural  resource  before  it  serves  any 
useful  purpose — and  a  decision  to  essentially 
turn  our  backs  on  the  future  generations  of 
Americans  who  are  likely  to  be  acutely  con- 
fronted with  a  bankruptcy  of  resources. 
B.  saoKT-Tzaic  TTsss  or  laair^  nrvnomcDrr 

Section  4332(2)  (C)(lv)  of  NEPA  requires 
that  each  environmental  impact  statement 
set  forth  "the  relationship  between  local 
short-term  uses  of  man's  environment  and 
the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 
term  productivity.  .  .  ."  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Qnallty's  Guidelines  provide 
that  "this  in  essence  requires  the  agency  tc 
assess  the  action  for  cumulative  and  long- 
term  effects  from  the  perspective  that  each 
generation  is  trustee  of  the  environment  for 
succeeding  generations." 

In  a  feeble  attempt  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quirement the  Department's  statement 
merely  notes  that  it  will  forego  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  20  bcf  of  helium,  and  that  the 
extent  to  which  this  helium  could  thereafter 
be  recovered  Is  conjectural.  Although  the 
statement  recognizes  the  possibility  that  fu- 
ture demand  may  outrun  then  available  sup- 
plies. It  merely  notes  that  the  storage  of  an 
additional  20  bcf  of  helium  now  woiild  only 
extend  the  period  when  It  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  unknown  sources  by  4-lS 
years.  The  Department's  conclusion — since 
present  storage  will  not  prevent  recourse  to 
other  sourcea  forever,  there  is  no  need  to  con- 
sider conservation — is  a  non  sequltur. 

Prom  the  Information  contained  In  the 
comments  received  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  administrative  record,  there  Is 
little  doubt  but  that  large  supplies  of  helium 
will  be  needed  in  order  to  assure  the  eventual 
realization  of  many  environmentally  bene- 
ficial technological  breakthroughs  expected 
to  blossom  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  statement  totally  falls  to  consider  the 
possible  effects  of  termination  on  the  ability 
to  go  forward  with  research,  development, 
and  the  eventiial  application  of  these  techni- 
ques. As  noted  in  the  Court's  previous  orders, 
some  of  the  more  Important  areas  include 
electrical  power  generation  by  helium-cooled 
fission  reactors,  nuclear  fusion  reactors,  su- 
perconducting systems  of  generation  and 
transmission  of  power,  magnetohydrody- 
namlcs,  and  transportation  by  superconduct- 
ing magnetic  levlation  systems. 

Although  the  statement  makes  no  attempt 
to  quantify  the  importance  of  20  bcf  of  heli- 
um In  these  areas,  the  comments  do.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  opined  that  20 
bcf  of  helium  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  necessary  inventory  for  all  of  the  nation's 
high-temperature  gas-cooled  reactors  built 
through  the  year  2010.  Union  Carbide  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  30  bcf  of  helium 
would  only  supply  one-third  of  the  needed 
inventory  for  these  reactors.  Clyde  E.  Taylor, 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  esti- 
mated that  20  bcf  of  helium  would  provide 
the  Inventory  for  all  of  the  nuclear  fusion 
reactors  built  within  the  next  fifty  yean.  It 
Is  unknown  how  much  helium  will  be  needed 
In  the  other  areas  previously  mentioned.  Ap- 
parently, the  Department  did  not  feel  It  was 
important  enough  to  look  into. 

In  his  recent  message  on  the  energy  crisis. 
President  Nixon  stated  that  "if  present  trends 
continue  unchecked,  we  could  face  a  genuine 
energy  crisis."  But  he  added: 

"The  crisis  can  and  should  be  averted,  for 
we  have  the  capacity  and  the  resources  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  if  only  we  take  tbe 
proper  steps — and  take  them  now." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  new  tech- 
nological breakthroughe  In  techniques  in- 
volving the  use  of  large  amounts  of  helium 
hold  the  promise  of  solving  at  least  some  of 
our  future  energy  needs.  In  his  message,  the 


President  recommended  the  development  of  a 
"more  comprehensive,  Integrated  natirmni 
energy  policy  to  meet  the  emerging  energy 
challenge."  He  noted  that  he  had  proposed  a 
98%  Increase  in  the  funding  of  the  natton's 
nuclear  fusion  research  and  development  ef- 
fort to  accelerate  experimental  programs  and 
to  Initiate  preliminary  reactor  design  studies, 
including  the  development  of  MHD.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  energy  research  effort 
stands  high  on  the  nation's  list  of  priorities. 
In  fact,  the  country  is  spending  over  fifty 
million  doUars  annually  for  research  In 
cryogenics  and  superconductivity.  Any  action 
now  to  terminate  these  contracts  must, 
therefore,  thoroughly  consider  the  possible 
effect  which  might  ultimately  ensue.  The 
statement  totally  falls  In  that  regard. 

C.  POS6TBI.K  AOVXBSX  XNVOIONMXNTAL  aFFSC'lH 

Due  to  the  failure  of  the  statement  to  ade- 
quately consider  the  possible  effect  of  tbe  ter- 
mination of  the  contracts  on  tbe  foiuTe  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  technologi- 
cal advancements  mentioned  above,  the 
statement  is  obviously  Incomplete  In  this 
regard.  Section  4332(2)  (C)  requires  that  each 
statement  include  a  discussion  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  proposed  action.  The 
specific  treatment  given  to  this  subject  in 
the  final  statement  Ls  startling  in  its  brevity 
and  lack  of  depth. 

In  one  paragraph,  the  statement  points 
out  that  termination  of  these  contracts 
would  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  physical 
environment;  that  the  Government  woiild 
merely  forego  the  purchase  and  storage  of 
an  additional  20  bcf  of  helium;  and  that 
some  unemployment  might  resiilt.  The  sec- 
tion concludes  with  the  statement  that  If  It 
should  become  necessary  or  desirable  to  ex- 
tract helium  from  the  atmosphere: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  the  power  re- 
quirements to  produce  one  billion  cubic  feet 
would  be  26,000  megawatts.  The  generation 
of  this  amount  of  power  using  coal  for  fuel 
would  add  about  670,000  pounds  per  hour  of 
pollutants  to  the  atmosphere  and  increase 
thermal  pollution  by  3.6  times  10*  Btu  per 
day." 

This  scientific  description  of  the  effects  of 
obtaining  helium  from  the  atmoiq>bere  was 
translated  Into  understandable  terms  by  the 
comments  of  Union  Carbide  Corpc»ation.  The 
36.000  megawatts  of  power  required  to  pro- 
duce one  billion  cubic  feet  of  helium  is  about 
one-tenth  of  the  present  United  States  power 
capacity.  To  obtam  from  the  atmosphere  the 
20.7  billion  cubic  feet  of  hellimi  which  Is 
prc^xwed  to  be  abandoned  would  require  tbe 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  the  United  States' 
total  power  output  with  the  consequent  in- 
evitable air  and  thermal  pollution: 

"To  illustrate  the  impact  upon  thermal 
pollution,  applying  [the]  logic  of  supplying 
3.8  biUlon  cubic  feet  of  helium  in  the  year 
aooo.  if  the  total  heat  produced  from  all  of 
the  required  heliiun-from-alr  plants  were 
cooled  by  the  water  from  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er, the  river  temperature  would  be  raised 
approximately  10  degrees  Pahrenhelt.  If.  as 
another  example,  the  heat  were  discharged 
to  the  air  In  atmospheric  (wet  type)  cooling 
towers,  over  40  million  barrels  of  water  would 
be  evaporated  each  day.  This  is  about  126% 
of  New  Tork  City's  average  daily  water  con- 
sumption of  30  million  barrels."  (Contrac- 
tors Joint  response  to  DCS  pp.  13-14.) 

Although  the  Court  cannot  understand 
why  the  Department's  final  statement  did 
not  phrase  the  discussion  of  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  obtaining  helium  from  the 
atmosphere  in  more  commonly  understood 
terms,  it  does  alert  the  reader  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Tbe  Court's  major  complaint  regarding  the 
Dei>artment'8  discussion  of  possible  adverse 
environmental  effects  of  the  propoeed  action 
is,  as  previously  alluded  to,  the  failure  to 
dlsCTiHw  any  secondary  and  Indirect  environ- 
mental effects  likely  to  arise  In  the  future. 
The    Council    on    Environmental    Quality's 
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Ooldellnes  specifically  state  that  "both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  slgnlfloant  consequ- 
ences for  the  environment  should  be  In- 
cluded In  the  analysis."  86  Fed.  Reg.  7738 
(AprU  23,  1971).  It  farther  provides  that: 

"The  Act  (NEPA)  also  mdlcates  that  ad- 
verse significant  effects  Include  those  that 
degrade  the  quality  of  the  environment,  cur- 
tail the  range  of  beneficial  uaea  of  the  envir- 
onment, and  serve  $hort-term.  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  long-term,  environmental 
ffoalM.  .  .  .  Significant  adverse  eS^ects  on  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment  Include 
both  those  that  directly  affect  hiiman  beings 
and  those  that  Indirectly  affect  huiman  be- 
ings through  adverse  effects  on  the  envlrtMi- 
ment."  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  analyzing  the  statement's  dlsciisslon  of 
adverse  environmental  effects,  two  questions 
nnmediately  come  to  mind:  (1)  what  effect 
will  the  possible  inabUity  to  go  forward  with 
research  and  development  In  the  areas  pre- 
viously specified,  due  to  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  helium,  have  upon  the  fu- 
ture standard  of  living  for  Americans  and 
the  beneficial  range  of  choices  at  the  turn 
of  the  century;  and  (2)  what  will  be  the 
environmental  effects  of  the  necessity  to 
utilize  more  conventional  means  of  produc- 
ing and  transmitting  energy  and  transport- 
ing large  numbers  of  citizens  to  and  from 
our  cities?  Although  the  statement  does  not 
even  attempt  to  answer  either  question,  tbe 
latter  is  somewhat  answered  by  the  com- 
ments to  the  statement. 

Union  Carbide  estimated  that  3,000,000  mw 
o*  nuclear  powered  electric  generators  would 
have  to  be  built  between  1980  and  2010.  As- 
suming that  helium  was  not  available  to 
supply  (l.e.,  cool)  these  reactors.  It  noted: 

"The  environmental  Impact  of  being 
farced  to  Ohooee  a  less  desirable  reactor  be- 
cause of  inabUlty  to  obtain  the  required 
heliiim  suK>ly  would  be  very  large  indeed. 
One  thousand  1,200  mw  electric  stations 
using  pressurized  or  boiling  water  reactors 
tnatJoH  would  Increase  waste  heat  rejection 
by  1,000,000  mw.  This  much  waste  heat  Is 
sufficient  to  heat  the  Niagara  River  enough 
to  cook  any  fish  or  other  living  creatiires 
and  make  Lake  Ontario  a  deed  sea.  If  this 
amount  of  waste  heat  were  rejected  In  con- 
ventional cooling  towers.  It  would  vaporize 
over  a  million  tons  of  water  per  hour,  or 
the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  acre  ponds 
ten  feet  deep  every  day." 

Ilie  re^xMise  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  concurred  with  Union  Car- 
bide's conclusion,  noting  that  If  It  should 
later  become  necessary  to  rely  upon  steam- 
cooled  reactors  it  could  liave  a  "staggering 
environmental  Impact."  The  statement  does 
not  even  mention  these  posBlble  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects.  What  additional  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  are  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  present  termination  of  these 
contracts  is  not  discussed.  Tbe  Court  is 
aware  of  the  speculative  nature  of  these  fu- 
ture projections,  but  the  future  siipply  of 
hellimi  is  likewise  speculative.  Complete 
analysis  demands  further  attention  to  this 


D.     nUaVXBSTBT.l:     AND     OUXTaXXVABLa 
COlCMmcXNTS 

Section  4332(2)  (C)  at  NEPA  requires  that 
each  statement  contain  a  discussion  of  "any 
Irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of 
resources  which  would  be  involved  in  the 
propoeed  action  should  It  be  implemented." 
In  dlsctisslng  this  aspect  of  the  environmen- 
tal lmpeu:t8  c^  the  proposed  acUon,  t2ie  De- 
partment of  Interior  merely  notes  that  If  the 
helium  Is  not  extracted  ftom  the  natural  gas 
streams,  It  wUl  eect^M  (o  tbe  atmosphere.  It 
then  states  that: 

"Upon  termination  of  the  helium  purchase 
contracts,  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the 
companies  would  continue  to  recover  helium 
txixa  the  natural  gas  available  to  It  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  store  such  heli- 
um .  .  .  would  rest  entirely  with  each  ot  the 
ooopanles." 


NEPA  requtree  that  federsl  agencies  "use 
all  practical  means,  consistent  with  ottier 
esseratlal  OMislderattans  of  national  policy, 
to  improve  and  coordinate  federal  plans, 
functions,  programs,  and  resource*,  to  the 
end  that  the  nation  OMiy — 

(1)  fuUm  the  reqwnslbilltles  of  each  gen- 
eration as  trustee  of  the  envtronment  for 
succeeding  generations; 

•  •  a  •  * 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  petailt  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities;  and 

(b)  enhance  the  quality  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  apiKXJMh  the  maximum  attain- 
able recycling  of  depleiable  resource*." 
14331(b).  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  addition  to  these  requtrements  of  NEPA, 
taie  Helium  Act  clearly  places  the  respon- 
sibility for  assuring  that  the  helium  con- 
servation program  Is  carried  out  In  con- 
formity with  the  Congressional  objective 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior. 

The  Department  of  Interior  cannot  meet 
these  responsibilities  by  merely  recognizing 
that  tlie  future  availability  of  helium  will 
rest  upon  the  compames'  decisions.  The  Im- 
pact statement  shovild  thoroughly  examine 
what  Is  likely  to  happen  in  the  event  that 
the  contracts  are  terminated.  Ever  since  the 
inception  of  the  helium  conservation  pro- 
gram in  1060,  tbe  Government  has  operated 
on  the  assumption  that  current  demands  for 
helium,  when  coupled  with  the  speculative 
nature  ot  future  helium  demands,  made  It 
highly  Improbable  that  private  companies 
would  bear  the  economic  burden  of  sorting 
the  heliimi  for  futtire  use.  If  this  situation 
still  prevails,  and  in  light  of  the  diminished 
current  demand  for  helium  it  would  appear 
that  it  does,  then  the  statement  should  so 
admit.  In  that  event,  the  inadequacies  of 
tbe  discussion  of  Irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources  are  self-evident. 
If,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  certain  that  the 
companies  will  continue  to  extract  the  he- 
lium, then  such  a  dlacuaslon  would  be  un- 
warranted. In  either  event,  the  statement 
should  reveal  the  facts  as  they  are  so  that 
tbe  reader  is  not  left  hopelessly  in  the  dark. 

K.  ALTKKNATIVIS  'TO  TBI  KBCOKKDrOKD  ACTION 

Section  4332(2)  (D)  of  NEPA  requires  each 
federal  agency  to  "study,  develop,  and  de- 
scribe C4>propriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mended courses  of  aotion  in  any  proposal 
which  involves  unreeolved  conflicts  ooncem- 
Ing  alternative  uses  of  available  resources." 
In  addition,  Section  4332(2)  (C)  (lU)  pro- 
vides that  the  statement  shall  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  "alternatives  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion." As  noted  by  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Monroe  County  Conservation 
Council  Inc.  v.  Volpe.  472  F.ad  693,  697-698 
(2d  Clr.  1972)  : 

"The  requirements  for  a  thorough  study 
and  a  detailed  description  of  alternatives, 
which  was  given  further  Congressional  em- 
phasis in  {  4332  (2)  (D)  U  the  linchpin  of  the 
entire  impact  statement." 

Besides  a  short  discussion  of  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  private  companies  if 
the  contracts  are  terminated,  the  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  lists  the  fol- 
lowing alternatives:  (l)  variations  In  the 
propoeed  action,  such  as  termination  of  one 
or  two  of  the  contracts,  which  would  only 
vary  the  action  in  degree;  (2)  continuation 
of  the  contracts  coupled  with  extension  of 
their  terms  and  an  expcuosion  of  the  amount 
to  be  purchased.  whl<^  would  exitend  the 
period  when  helium  would  have  to  be  re- 
covered from  other  sources  by  7-24  years; 
and  (3)  various  alternative  methods  of  ob- 
taining additional  hellim:i  from  other 
sources.  Insofar  as  the  latter  two  alternatives 
are  concerned,  the  statement  notes  that  the 
Department  presently  lacks  statutory  au- 
thority to  Implement  them. 

Assiimlng  the  exact  nature  of  and  reasons 


for  the  proposed  action  had  previously  been 
stated,  and  the  possible  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  action  had  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, the  discussion  of  alternatives  to  ter- 
mination oould  rationally  be  Judged.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  however,  the  statement  at  no 
time  tells  the  reader  why  the  contracts  are 
being  terminated.  If  future  needs  and  future 
supplies  of  hellimi  gas  are  speculative,  as  all 
parties  admit,  then  an  examination  of  the 
statement  itself  would  lead  the  reader  to 
believe  that  the  reason  was  either:  (l)  to 
casually  waste  a  vital  natural  resource  for 
the  monetary  savings;  or  (2)  to  terminate 
the  contracts  because  the  anwunt  of  helium 
being  conserved  would  only  extend  the  time 
when  helium  would  have  to  either  be  ignored 
as  a  natural  resource  or  obtained  from  less 
environmentally  advantageous  sources,  rather 
than  preclude  such  occurrence.  Ofovloualy, 
this  action  is  not  motivated  by  either  of 
these  reasons,  but  what  is  the  reason?  The 
Department's  disctission  of  alternatives 
epitomizes  its  attitude  In  the  entire  matter. 

Decisions  of  this  magnitude  simply  can- 
not be  made  In  conference  rooms  behind 
dosed  doors.  NEPA  requires  full  disclosure 
of  the  exact  nat\ire  of  and  reasons  for  a  given 
action.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  an 
action  can  be  judged  on  its  merits  and  a 
reasoned  chcrtoe  between  alternatives  can  be 
recK^ed.  When  Congress  passed  the  Helltmi 
Act  in  1960,  it  provided  a  method  by  which 
the  helium  conservation  program  could  be 
made  self -liquidating — a  method  by  which 
helium  could  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions at  little  or  no  cost  to  this  generattom. 
They  realized  that  tbe  loss  of  a  natxval  re- 
source before  it  served  any  useful  purpose, 
in  and  of  itself,  constituted  a  needless  and 
unwarranted  environmental  impact. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  termina- 
tion of  these  contracts  Involves  "unresolved 
conflicts  concerning  alternative  usee  of  avail- 
able resourcea"  It  is  also  clear  from  an  ex- 
amination ot  the  administrative  record  In 
this  case  that  tbe  reason  for  tbe  termination 
of  the  helium  prociuement  contracts  is  the 
failure  of  tbe  conservation  program  to  be- 
come fiscally  self-sufficient.  The  obvious  al- 
ternative to  cancelling  these  contracts  Is  to 
make  the  program  self-sustaining,  yet  the 
impact  statement  does  not  even  consider 
this  aspect.  The  Court  finds  this  omission 
fatal. 

The  many  documents  and  reports  found 
In  the  administrative  record  and  the  com- 
ments received  in  lesponse  to  the  Issuance 
of  the  draft  environmental  statement  list  a 
number  of  financial  and  legislative  alterna- 
tives which  could  make  the  program  finan- 
cially sound.  They  include:  (1)  negotiation 
with  the  contractors  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  lower  purchase  price  (a  tentative  agree- 
ment with  National  H^ium  Corporation 
would  have  reduced  the  Government's  cost 
for  helium-gas  mirtiue  by  nearly  40%);  (3) 
requiring  all  Government  contractors  to  pur- 
chase their  helium  requirements  from  the 
Department  by  Executive'Order,  as  suggested 
In  Air  Reduction  Company  v.  Hickel,  430  F. 
2d  892  (D.C.  Clr.  1969);  (3)  varying  the  sale 
price  of  the  helium  (Cbngress  had  (»lglnally 
recommended  that  the  helium  t>e  sold  for 
•40-$48,  while  the  Department  Is  presently 
seUlng  It  for  »38) ;  (4)  placing  a  federal  tax 
on  the  sale  of  helium  not  produced  by  the 
Government;  (6)  giving  foreign  governments 
a  preferential  right  to  purchase  some 
of  the  helium  and  store  it  in  the  ClilT- 
side  facility;  (6)  lowering  or  rilminatlng 
the  interest  charge  on  borrowed  money 
now  used  to  operate  tbe  program;  (7) 
treating  the  hdium  stored  in  Cliffslde 
as  a  stockpile  (materials  and  supplies  now 
stockpiled  such  as  copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  and 
manganese,  do  not  have  Interest  added  to 
current  market  price  when  sold,  as  heliimi 
does) ;  and  (8)  prepayment  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  public  utility  companies  ordering 
nuclear  power  stations.  l.e.,  high  tempera- 
ture helium  gas-cooled  reactors  (HTQR)  for 
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»  future  supply  of  stored  beUum  to  tosur* 
op>er»tton  during  tbe  life  of  the  reactor  (see 
Appendix  to  Response  of  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration to  Environmental  Statement).  Are 
any  of  these  alternatives  feasible?  Would 
they  Individually  or  In  combination  assure 
a  aelf-UquldB.ting  program  or  even  an  ex- 
panded conservation  program  whlcb  would 
take  care  of  tbe  needs  of  future  generations? 
The  statement's  dlsciisslon  does  not  even 
mention  these  alternatives,  let  alone  analyze 
tbem  In  relation  to  tbe  overall  goals  of  tbe 
conservation  program,  but  merely  leaves  tbe 
matter  to  tbe  Imagination  of  tbe  reader. 

In  addition  to  tbe  failure  of  tbe  statement 
to  discuss  alternatives  to  the  termination  of 
the  contracts  which  could  make  the  present 
program  self-sustaining — alternatives  rec- 
onunended  by  many  of  tbe  officials  wltbln  tbe 
Department  of  Interior  Itself — the  state- 
ment Is  wholly  lacking  In  a  meaningful  dis- 
cussion of  alternatives  which  cotild  at  least 
mmimlze.  If  not  avoid,  tbe  fut^lre  necessity 
of  eltber  going  wltbout  helium,  and  conse- 
quently tbe  technological  advancements  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  Its  availability,  or 
obtaining  It  from  sources  poeing  serious  en- 
vironmental effects.  Although  tbe  statement 
lists  tbe  possibility  of  expanding  tbe  pro- 
gram In  order  to  obtain  additional  sources 
of  helium,  it  at  no  time  analyzes  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  expansion  or  the  overall  mini- 
mization of  poeslble  adverse  environmental 
effects  attending  such  expansion. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qtiallty's 
Guidelines  provides  that  In  any  action  In- 
volving unresolved  conflicts  concerning  al- 
ternative uses  of  available  resotirces  tbe 
statement  must  engage  m  a  rlgoroua  evalua- 
tion of  alternatives: 

"A  rigorous  exploration  and  objective  eval- 
uation of  alternative  actions  that  might  avoid 
some  or  ail  ot  the  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects is  eaaential.  Sufflelent  analytis  of  such 
altemativea  and  their  cotta  and  impact  on 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review  proc- 
ess in  order  not  to  foreclose  prematurely  op- 
tions VDhich  might  have  less  detrimental 
effects."  36  Fed.  Reg.  7726  (AprU  23,  1971) 
(Emphaais  added.) 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  but  that 
tbe  proposed  action  of  tbe  Department  of 
Interior  poaes  serious  poeslble  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects,  despite  the  failures  of 
the  statement  to  elucidate  tbem,  and  that  the 
future  availability  of  helium  poses  unre- 
solved conflicts.  If  the  contmuatlon  of  these 
contracts  alone  will  only  extend  tbe  period 
within  which  helium  might  be  scarce,  then  a 
full  discussion  of  alternative  methods  of 
minimizing  the  eventual  scarcity  Is  demand- 
ed. The  statement's  discussion  of  these  al- 
ternatives 19  simply  too  vague,  general,  and 
conclusionary.  See  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Inc.  v.  Froehlke.  4  B.R  C.  1829  (8th 
Clr.  1972),  and  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council.  Inc.  v.  Morton.  458  F.  2d  827,  834 
(D.C.  Clr.  1972). 

Tbe  Court  is  awlM  of  tbe  defendants'  con- 
tention that  a  vigorous  analysis  of  alterna- 
tives requiring  changes  In  legislation  is  nor- 
mally not  reqiUred  of  agencies.  If  this  case 
merely  Involved  the  termination  of  three  con- 
tracts the  Court  would  fully  agree  with  the 
contention  that  a  rigorous  exammatlon  of  al- 
ternatives beyond  the  Department's  legis- 
lative authority  wotild  be  unnecessary.  Tbe 
Court  does  not  agree.  As  has  l)een  previously 
noted,  the  Court  views  the  Department's  pro- 
poeed  action  In  this  case  as.  in  effect,  a  de- 
cision that  a  comprehensive  program  author- 
ized by  Congress  is  eltber  unworkable,  un- 
warranted, or  unnecessary.  It  Is  more  than 
a  decision  to  terminate  these  three  con- 
tracts, it  Is  a  decision  to  totally  abandon 
a  farslghted  concept  of  present  conservation 
for  future  utilization,  and  it  could  very  well 
have  the  effect  of  precluding  future  expan- 
sion of  the  program. 

As  Senator  Jaekaon  noted  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  NKPA: 

"Tbe  needs  and  aspirations  of  future  gen- 


erations make  it  o\ir  duty  to  build  a  sound 
and  operable  foundation  of  national  objec- 
tives for  the  management  of  our  resources 
for  our  children  and  their  children.  The  fu- 
ture of  succeeding  generations  in  this  coun- 
try is  m  our  hands.  It  will  be  shaped  by  tbe 
choices  we  make.  We  urtll  not,  and  they  can- 
not escape  the  consequences  of  our  choices." 
116  Cong.  R«c.  Tolume  116,  part  30,  page 
404116.  (Emphasis  added.) 

If  we  are  to  make  tbe  necessary  cboloea  to- 
day, we  must  Orst  be  fully  aware  of  the  avail- 
able range  of  alternatives.  1  be  Congressional 
decision  to  Implement  the  conservation  pro- 
gram was  preceded  by  a  thorough  analysis 
and  consideration  of  the  broad  long-range  ef- 
fects attending  the  present  wastage  of  helium 
and  tbe  available  alternatives.  A  decision  to 
terminate  tbe  program  now  must  likewise  be 
preceded  by  such  an  analysis — It  simply  has 
not  been. 

7.  PBOCSUDSX 

There  are  a  number  of  unresolved  con- 
flicts mvolved  m  tbe  Department's  proposed 
termination  of  tbe  helium  procurement  con- 
tracts. Some  of  the  more  outstanding  ones 
are:  (1)  Will  there  be  any  appreciable  nat- 
\iral  gas  available  at  tbe  turn  of  tbe  century 
to  serve  as  a  source  for  future  beUum  de- 
mands? (2)  What  effect  will  a  future  helium 
ahcnrtage  have  on  this  couintry's  growing  in- 
ability to  meet  Its  energy  needs?  (3)  What 
effect  will  the  possible  inadequacy  of  helium 
at  tbe  turn  of  tbe  century  have  on  tbe  abil- 
ity to  go  forward  with  the  development  of 
such  promising  technological  advancements 
as  nuclear  fusion,  undersea  exploration  and 
development,  outerspace  exploration,  and 
mass  transportation?  (4)  What  effect  will  a 
helliun  shortage  have  on  tbe  development  of 
similar  technologies  in  other  coimtrles  of  the 
world  that  are  not  blessed  with  such  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  helium  as  this  country?  Al- 
though NEPA  does  not  require  "crystal  ball" 
accuracy  or  tbe  discussion  of  remote  or  spec- 
ulative possibilities,  it  does  require  the  agen- 
cies to  take  a  "bard  look"  at  tbe  possible  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  a  given  action  and  dis- 
cuss reasonably  foreseeable  effects  with  a 
thoroughness  commensurate  with  their  se- 
verity and  the  slgnlfloance  of  the  action.  "Hie 
Court  Is  convinced  that  tbe  Department's  at- 
tempted compliance  with  NEPA  in  this  case 
falls  far  short  of  these  responsibilities. 

Section  4332(2)  (C)  of  NEPA  requires  that 
before  making  the  required  detailed  state- 
ment on  environmental  impact,  the  federal 
officials  responsible  for  the  statement  "shall 
consult  with  and  obtain  the  conunente  of 
any  Federal  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction 
by  law  or  sp>eclal  expertise  wttb  respect  to 
any  environmental  Impact  involved."  The  ex- 
tent of  consultation  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  m  this  case  la  Indicated  at  the  end 
of  the  text  of  the  statement.  Tbe  Department 
merely  sent  copies  of  the  draft  environmental 
statement  to  *be  federal  agencies  and  m- 
vlted,  within  a  forty-five  day  time  structure, 
comments  and  estimates  of  future  helium 
requirements.  Although  several  agencies  ex- 
pressed the  desirability  of  more  time  and 
further  consultation,  there  apparently  was 
none. 

In  1970,  Congress  passed  the  National  Ma- 
terials Policy  Act  of  1970,  84  Stat.  1234,  42 
U.S.C.  i  3251,  et  seq.  Section  202  of  that 
statute  states  that  It  Is  tbe  purpose  of  the 
Act: 

'To  enhance  environmental  qiiallty  and 
conserve  materials  by  developing  a  national 
materials  policy  to  utUlze  present  resources 
and  technology  more  efficiently,  to  antici- 
pate tbe  future  materials  requirements  of 
the  nation  and  the  world,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  supply,  use,  recovery, 
and  disposal  of  materials." 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  tbe  Act 
created  a  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  to  look  Into  the  nation's  and  the 
world's  resources  (including  energy),  make 
long-range  predictions  as  to  their  aTSilabll- 
itles,  and  provide  recommendations  ia  such 
broad    areas    as    maximization    of   resource 


use;  ooaserratioa  and  environmental  pro- 
tection: preferred  technologies  and  research 
priorities:  waste  management  and  recycling; 
the  use  of  incentive,  penalties,  and  other  con- 
trol techniques;  public  education  and  the 
reshaping  of  values.  On  June  20,  1973.  tbe 
Commission  Is  due  to  submit  their  report  to 
tbe  White  House  and  Congress.  Although  the 
work  of  the  Commission  Is  obviously  related 
to  the  proposed  termination,  and  despite 
the  suggestion  of  tbe  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  that  tbe  Secretary  confer 
with  It,  the  Department  did  not  even  send 
tbem  a  copy  of  tbe  draft  statement. 

Section  4332(2)  (O)  of  NEPA.  requires  that 
agencies  'Initiate  and  utilize  ecological  in- 
formation In  the  planning  and  development 
of  resource-oriented  projects."  The  National 
Science  Foundation  advised  the  Department 
of  Interior  that  it  was  consldermg  fundmg 
a  "detaUed  study  of  helium  needs  and  re- 
serves through  our  Research  Applied  to  Na- 
tional Needs  Program."  Such  a  study  is,  in 
fact.  In  progress  at  this  time.  The  Depart- 
ment was  urged  to  participate  In  the  study, 
but  It  declined,  due  to  the  pending  litigation. 

In  response  to  the  plaintiffs'  contention 
that  tbe  Department's  failure  to  eltber  con- 
sult with  or  actively  participate  in  these 
comprehensive  studies  constitutes  a  clear 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  NEPA,  the 
defendants  reply  that  either:  (1)  they  were 
not  brought  to  their  attention  by  the  plain- 
tiffs, an  observation  of  dubious  validity;  or 
(2)  the  Department's  participation  \n  such 
studies  might  have  je<:^ardlzed  their  status 
in  pending  litigation.  A  response  to  this 
reasoning  is  unnecessary. 

PtTBUC    HXAaiNOS 

Due  to  tbe  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  comply  with  either  the  procedural 
or  substantive  requirements  of  NEPA.  tbe 
Court  is  remanding  this  matter  to  the  De- 
partment for  further  consideration  in  light 
of  this  opinion.  The  plaintiffs  have  asserted 
that  upon  remand  tbe  Department  should  be 
ordered  to  hold  public  bearings,  due  to  tbe 
large  number  of  unresolved  conflicts  m- 
berent  m  tbe  proposed  action.  Tbe  great 
majority  of  the  scientists.  Industry  officials, 
and  Congressmen  responding  to  the  Depart- 
ment's final  environmental  impact  statement 
also  requested  putdlc  bearings.  Tbe  response 
of  tbe  Department  of  Interior  to  such  re- 
quests was: 

"It  is  felt  that  the  material  accumulated 
in  the  draft  environment  Impact  statement 
and  tbe  responses  thereto  is  more  than  ade- 
quate for  the  pxu-poees  of  preparing  a  final 
environmental  statement  and  of  informmg 
the  public,  and  that  hearmgs  would  not 
develop  new  material  of  a  substantive  nature 
which  would  materially  aid  in  meetmg  theen 
objectives.  Therefore,  public  hearings  were 
not  scheduled." 

As  noted  by  tbe  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  affirming  this  Court's  order  grant- 
ing a  preliminary  hearing  in  this  case, 
"neither  NEPA  nor  APA  compels  [the  Secre- 
tary) to  appoint  an  examiner  and  conduct 
hearings."  National  Helium.  Corporation  ▼. 
Morton,  466  F.  2d  850,  666  (lOtb  Clr.  1971). 
The  Cotuicil  on  Environmental  Quality's 
Guidelines  (38  Fed.  Reg.  7724-7726),  the 
Executive  Order  implementing  NEPA  (Ex- 
ecutive Order  11514.  36  Fed.  Reg.  4247),  and 
the  Department's  own  guidelines  (36  Fed. 
Reg.  18348,  19346,  October  2,  1971 ) ,  do,  how- 
ever, provide  that  public  bearings  shall  be 
held  "whenever  appropriate."  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Department's  failure  to 
hold  public  bearings  was  not  contrary  to 
law.  The  question  Is — ^was  it  an  abuse  of 
discretion?  See  Jaearilla  Apache  Trtbe  of  In- 
diana V.  Morton.  471  F.  2d  1276,  1285-1286 
(9th  Clr.  1973). 

In  light  of  the  large  number  of  unresolved 
issues  extant  in  this  case,  the  deep  public 
concern  expressed  by  those  responding  to  the 
Department's  draft  statement,  the  need  for 
public  enlightenment  m  areas  mvolvlng  the 
future  availability  of  natural  resovirces  such 
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as  this,  and  the  overriding  national  policy 
issue,  involved  in  this  proposed  action,  tbe 
Court  is  convinced  that  tbe  Department's 
faUure  to  hold  public  hearings  did  constitute 
an  abuse  of  discretion.  The  Court  slii^>l7 
cannot  envision  a  more  "appropriate"  case. 
Although  the  Cotirt  does  not  agree  with  the 
plaintiffs'    contention    that    such    hearings 


and  of  tbe  Senate.  8.  Rptr.  No.  1814.  with  a 
minority  report  by  Senator  Carroll  desig- 
nated Part  2.  Debate  in  the  Bouse  and  Sen- 
ate Is  reported  In  106  CTong.  Rec.,  pp.  9089- 
9096.  16119-1612S.  17865.  18938-18688,  18644- 
18648. 18003-18609  and  18803-18904. 

*8»e.  Hearings  on  HJt.  8440,  8461,   10648, 
11030  be/ore  the  UJS.  Senate  Comm.  on  In- 


must  necessarUy  be  adversary  in  nature,  tbe     terior  and  liuular  Attain,  86th  Cong.,  ad 
Court  does  believe  that  some  type  of  formal     Bess.  (1960) 


bearings  would  materially  advance  tbe  pub- 
lic mterest  and  improve  the  overall  quality 
of  the  Department's  statement.  Tbe  result- 
ing final  environmental  statement  wovdd 
then  serve  as  an  instructive  base  for  national 
action,  administrative  or  legislative,  or 
both. 


•See,    106    Cong.    Rec. 
18646,  18603  (1060). 


17858,     18644-46, 


This  Court  has  already  ruled  that  tbe  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
threatens  irreparable  injury  to  the  plain- 
tiffs and  tbe  public  interest.  A  preliminary 
injunction  is  now  in  effect.  For  tbe  rea- 
sons herein  stated,  the  Court  finds  tliat  tbe 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  not  coaq>lled  with 
either  the  procedural  or  substantive  requlre- 
ments  of  NKPA.  Since  compliance  with 
NEPA  is  a  necessary  condition  precedent  to 
taking  any  major  federal  action,  the  CX>urt 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GOOD  SCOUT 

(Blr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tbls 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  al- 
ways welcome  news  of  citizen  efforts  to 
in^ire  a  greater  knowle^lge  of  and  con- 
fidence In  the  responsibilities  of  the 
American  experience,  I  was  thrilled  to 
read  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Dobbins  of  Dtirant, 
Okla.,  and  his  41-year  commitmetit  to 
the   Boy   Scouts   oif   America.   As   de- 


does  not  reach  the  propriety  of  the  Secre-    scribed  In  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 

*  ._-..-  .^  g^jj  Swearengin  in  the  July  26,  1973, 
Byran  County  Star,  Mr.  Dobbins'  close 
association  with  the  Scouts  is  highlighted 
by  an  enthusiastic  participation  in  activi- 
ties whidh  encourage  both  self-reliance 
and  cooperative  citizenship.  As  a  result  of 
his  dedication,  this  venerable  troop  lead- 
er has  helped  an  impressive  number  of 


tary's  acttial  decision  to  terminate  these 
contracts.  To  reiterate,  tbe  purpose  for  re- 
quiring strict  compliance  with  NEPA  Is  to 
aasTire  that  the  decision-maker  does,  \n  fact. 
take  a  "hard  look"  at  possible  environmental 
Impacts  of  a  given  action,  balance  those 
Impacts  against  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  tbe  action,  and  reach  an  ultimate 
decision  which  gives  fair  consideration  to 
environmental  amenities. 

Due  to  the  many  Inadequacies  of  tbe  final 
environmental  impact  statement  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  bef(»e 
tbe  Secretary  when  be  made  bis  final  deci- 
sion, such  balancing  process  simply  could 
not  have  occurred.  Assuming  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  been  fuUy  apprised  of  tbe  en- 
vironmental impacts  Involved  in  the  termi- 
nation of  these  contracts,  his  decision  might 
have  been  different.  This  matter  must,  there- 
fore, be  remanded  to  the  Department  of 
Interior  for  further  consideration  in  light 
of  this  opmion. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  prellml 


rl^dung  men  achieve  Scoutin«'8  highest  in- 
dividual honor,  the  Eagle  Scout  Award. 
I  Insert  the  following  article  to  share  my 
p/ide  and  appreciation  for  the  devotion 
of  this  fine  Oklahoman  and  American: 
Good  Scottt  Situ.  Tkails  Eaoi.s  at  Ags  88 
(By  Bob  Swearengin) 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  Sunday — a  perfect 
day  to  leave  for  camp. 

Boy  Scouts  of  assorted  shapes  and  sizes 
were  sprinkled  on  tbe  green  lawn,  amid  cots, 
packs  and  various  camping  gear.  Soon  tbe 
bus  would  leave. 

I  unloaded  the  11 -year -old  and  stopped  to 
chat  for  a  few  mmutM  with  some  of  the  other 


nary  injunction   Issued   by   this   Court   on 

March  27.  1971.  enjoimng  the  defendants.  ...     ^    ^  ...  ..  ...^ 

their  agents  and  emjloy^,  from  taklnTany  f*^**;  °«^  .; ;. '  "  "n?"^  '**  °5l  ^f 

action   leading   to   th«   fln^i    f*,^i„>t.^„^f  *««»»y  ^  "^  «»"»n8  O^  t^at  grass  with  the 


action  leading  to  tbe  final  termination  of 
the  National  Helium  Program  and  the  Im- 
plementmg  Contracts  No.  14-09-006O-3439. 
No.  34-09-0060-2434.  and  No.  14-09-0080- 
3434,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  continued 
in  full  force  and  effect  pending  fiirtber  order 
of  this  Court. 

It  Is  further  ordered  that  tbe  bond  previ- 
ously set  as  payment  of  such  costs  and 
damages  as  may  be  Incurred  by  defendants 
if  they  are  found  to  have  been  wrongfully 
restrained,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
affect  pending  further  order  of  this  Oo\irt. 

At  Wlctilta.  Kansas,  tbls  llth  day  of  June. 
1973. 

nuMX  O.  Thkis, 
VS.Diatriet  Judge. 

TOOTNOTXB 

»Pub**L.  86-777.  74  SUt.  930.  AU  proceed- 
ings were  before  tbe  88tb  Congress.  TTie  bill 
Which  became  the  Helium  Act  Amendments 
of  1960  was  HJt.  10548.  Other  bills  which 
were  considered  are  S.  827.  S.  2587,  8.  8878, 
H.R.  8440,  HJl.  8461  and  H.II.  11030.  The  Re- 
ports of  tbe  hearings  bef<^e  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  United 
States  Senate,  on  Hit.  10648  and  8.  3376, 
Jime  1  and  15,  1980,  and  the  Report  of 
Bsarlngs  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mmes 
and  Mining  of  tbe  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Represente- 
ttves  on  HJt.  8440,  HJl.  8451,  H.B.  10548  and 
HJt.  11030,  February  19.  March  10  and  11, 
1980,  are  prmted.  The  Report  of  the  HOuae 
Committee  is  designated  H.  Bptr.  No.  1663 


grass 
other  kids,  anxiously  awaiting  a  week  Va.  the 
woods.  A  quarter  of  a  century  sure  can  zip 
by  in  a  bxury. 

I  realized  that  one  thing  hadnt  changed 
during  all  that  time  when  someone  put  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  "heUo."  Be- 
cause there  was  M.  E.  Dobbins,  my  old  scout- 
master, getting  ready  to  take  my  youngster 
to  camp.  StiU  helping  kids  trail  the  Eagle  at 
age  68. 

And  after  41  years  of  service  and  61  Eagle 
Scouts,  Dobbins  is  as  enthusastic  about  tbe 
program  as  ever.  "Kids  stUl  need  citizenship 
training,"  be  said.  "Maybe  more  so  now  than 
ever  before." 

The  basic  program  hasnt  changed  much 
through  the  years,  Dobbins  said.  It  still  em- 
phasizes duty  to  God,  country,  others  and 
self,  in  that  order.  A  young  man  who  is  wiU- 
ing  to  work  will  grow  In  citizenship,  leader- 
ship, self-confidence,  and  responsibility. 

"The  approach  is  different  nowdays, 
though,"  said  Dobbms.  "A  boy  used  to  have 
to  pass  tbe  Tenderfoot  test  before  be  was  reg- 
istered. But  now  the  philosophy  is  that  we 
cant  teach  scouting  if  we  don't  have  him  in. 
So  a  boy  must  be  a  Scout  two  months  before 
he  becomes  a  Tenderfoot.  In  that  time  he  has 
to  learn  the  Scout  oath  and  law,  demonstrate 
that  he  practices  these  Ideals,  and  demon- 
strate Scout  spirit.  He  has  to  earn  citizenship 
and  one  other  skill  award,  earn  a  merit 
badge,  and  take  part  in  a  personal  growth 
agreement  with  one  of  tbe  leaders. 

"We're  trying  to  develop  more  req>onslbU- 


Ity.  A  boy  sits  down  with  a  leader,  talks  about 
his  plans,  and  outlines  his  goals  in  scouting. 
He  keeps  thU  in  his  recwd  bo<dc  for  future 
reference." 

There's  more  emphasis  on  responsibility 
nowdays,  but  a  Scout  has  more  freedom  to 
piuaue  his  mterests,  too.  In  tbe  old  day. 
requlmnents  up  through  first  class  rank 
were  mtty  well  fixed.  Nowdays  tbe  flist 
clasa^tfout  must  earn  eight  skill  awards,  but 
only  citizenship  Is  on  the  required  list.  For 
the  other  seven,  he  can  choose  from  all  kmds 
of  interesting  areas:  first  aid,  conservation, 
swimming,  camping,  family  living,  environ- 
ment, commtmity  living,  physical  fitness, 
communications,  cooking  and  hiking. 

Merit  badges  work  tbe  same  way.  Five  are 
required  for  first  class  and  two  of  these  must 
be  citizenship  in  the  community  and  first 
aid.  But  the  other  three  can  be  any  of  a  • 
hundred,  ranging  from  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement to  reading  to  machinery.  A  young- 
ster nowdays  can  do  bis  thing  and  advance 
in  rank  too. 

Dobbins  thinks  this  is  a  good  thing.  He 
remembers  one  Scout  who  didn't  make  it  to 
Eagle  because  he  had  a  weight  problem;  he 
couldn't  do  the  cbmupS  on  tbe  personal  fit- 
ness merit  badge.  A  boy  with  that  problem 
today  could  still  earn  bis  Eagle  if  he  could 
pass  one  of  the  alternate  badges:  swimming 
and  sports. 

Incidentally.  Eagles  often  nin  in  families. 
All  three  of  the  Haskell  Taylor's  boys  made 
Eagle  Scout.  Durant  families  with  two  are 
M.  E.  Dobbins,  Weldon  lissater,  O.  P.  Gentry. 
Oacar  Borln.  Troy  Sooggins,  Bill  Steger  (for- 
merly of  Durant),  and  Clyde  Parker.  Tbe 
Parkers,  Ron  and  Don,  are  twins.  There's 
one  father-son  combination,  to^Eugene 
Smith  and  bis  son.  For  19  of  Dobbins'  61 
Eagles,  it  was  a  family  affair. 

Dobbins  said  kids  havent  changed  much 
through  Uie  years,  although  some  of  them 
spend  too  much  time  indoors  with  tbe  tele- 
vision and  not  enough  time  outdoors  with 
nature.  Tbe  biggest  change,  be  added,  has 
been  pressure  from  tbe  increase  In  activities 
for  youngsters.  "Kids  have  so  many  other 
things  to  do  nowdays  that  it's  hard  to  give 
them  the  Scouting  program,"  be  said.  "Un- 
less a  lx>y  reaUy  budgets  bis  time,  it's  bard 
to  work  it  all  ba.. 

"I'm  not  opposed  to  the  other  activities, 
but  I  am  sold  on  Scouting  because  a  boy  gets 
something  he  won't  get  anywhere  else.  Scout- 
ing develops  more  than  one  phase  of  a  boy's 
life. 

"In  a  program  like  this,  you're  going  to 
keep  a  t>oy  out  of  trouble,  too.  And  my 
theory  ts  that  it's  a  whole  lot  better  to  keep 
htm  out  than  to  try  to  remodel  him  after  he 
gets  in." 

The  funniest  incident  Dobbins  remembers 
was  early  one  morning  at  camp.  It  was  just 
about  daybreak  and  the  kids  were  flopped 
out  on  their  cots  asleep  when  a  big  owl 
swooped  out  of  the  trees  and  narrowly  missed 
the  boys.  They  woke  up  in  a  hxirry.  "I  dont 
know  what  that  cdd  owl  was  thinking  about," 
said  Dobbins,  "but  he  created  a  lot  of  com- 
motion there  for  awhile.  Boys  were  scatter- 
ing everywhere." 

Dobbins  says  you  can  take  a  boy  to  oaiiq> 
and  tea(^  blm  more  in  a  week  than  the  rest 
of  the  year  put  together.  Most  In^Ktrtant: 
"He  learns  to  live  with  others,  get  along,  and 
respect  their  rights." 

Dobbins  never  was  a  Scout  himstif  and  got 
bis  training  In  a  course  at  East  Central  State 
College.  He  was  a  teacher  at  Fletcher,  Okla- 
homa, and  the  Methodist  preacher  there  de- 
cided to  start  a  troop.  "I  offered  to  be  an  as- 
sistant," he  said.  "The  next  year  he  turned  tt 
over  to  me  and  I've  been  at  It  vnt  since." 

It's  been  a  busy  41  years  ainoe  then  and 
Dobbins  has  no  doubts  about  whether  It's 
worth  it.  "If  it's  meant  a  thing  In  the  world 
to  half  the  boys  Tve  had  In  my  troc^w,  it's 
been  worth  my  time,"  he  said. 

"And  another  thing.  One  of  my  scouting 
boys  saved  another  kid's  life  one  time  with 
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utlfldaa  neplration  he  learned  In  the  troop. 
Th«t  one  thing  made  It  all  worthwhile." 

"Then  too.  it'a  such  a  joy  to  see  klda  do 
right  and  really  get  something  out  of  the 
program." 

What  makes  a  good  scoutmaster?  "Tou*y« 
got  to  love  boys  In  spite  of  all  that  mean- 
ness," Dobbins  said  with  a  grin.  "And  a  fel- 
low should  put  In  three  days  a  week  and 
throw  in  nights  and  Sundays — and  have  a 
good  wife,  too.  One  man  cant  put  the  pro- 
gram over,  though,  without  help  from  the 
parents  and  everybody  else." 

That  "everybody  else"  includes  aome  able 
handa  down  at  Troop  618  at  the  First  Baptist 
Cbiirch  In  Chirant.  They  Include  Or.  Claude 
Stuteville,  Dr.  Gordon  Wright,  Uax  McClen- 
don,  and  David  Barker,  an  SSC  student  who 
is  one  of  Etobblns'  Eagle  Scouts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobbins  have  two  grown  sons. 
Bob  is  a  major  with  the  Oreen  Berets  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  James  Is  working  on  hlB 
master's  degree  in  youth  work  at  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  m  Louisville,  Ky. 


EXTENDmO  POOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION   AUTHORITY    TO 
MEDICAL  DEVICES 
(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's authority  in  an  area  In  which  con- 
sumers are  significantly  unprotected — 
medical  devices.  I  am  joined  in  Intro- 
duction by  the  following  members  of 
the  Subconunlttee  on  Public  Health  and 
Elnvlronment:  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Stming- 
TON,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Httd- 
NUT.  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Kennzdt  and  several  members  of 
that  subcommittee  are  introducing  a 
virtually  identical  bill  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  CcHigress 
I  introduced  H.R.  1545,  a  medical  device 
bin  which  embodied  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  distinguished  HEW  study 
group  on  medical  devices  chaired  by 
Theodore  Cooper,  MJD.,  the  director  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute. 
The  administration  also  has  proposed 
legislation  in  this  area,  which  has  been 
introduced  recently  as  HJl.  6073. 1  think 
this  new  bUl  combines  the  best  of  both 
proposals. 

Tills  bill  calls  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  provide  for  inventory 
of  all  devices  and  separation  of  them 
tato  three  categories — ^Plrst,  devices  for 
which  adequate  evidence  does  not  exist 
to  assure  safety  and  effectiveness  or  to 
insure  that  exposure  thereto  will  not 
cause  unreasonable  risk  of  illness  or  In- 
jury and  for  which  standards  may  be 
inappropriate  and  which  should  there- 
fore be  subject  to  premarket  review: 
second  those  for  which,  in  order  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  unreasonable  risk  of 
illness  or  Injury,  It  is  appropriate  to 
establish  a  reasonable  standard  to  as- 
sure safety  and  eflScacy;  third  those  de- 
vices having  a  generally  acc^Hed  medical 
iise,  which  are  safe  tmd  effective  when 
used  according  to  instructl(xi.  which 
present  a  minimum  risk  and  which 
should  be  exempt  from  standards  or  pre- 
market scientific  review. 

The  job  of  classifjring  the  devices  is  to 
be  dme  by  various  panels  appointed  by 
the  YDK.  Panels  will  be  composed  of 


members  skilled  in  devek^ment  or  utili- 
zation of  devices. 

The  end  result  will  be  that  all  devices 
will  be  placed  In  one  of  the  three  cate- 
gories based  on  the  complexities  of  Uie 
device  and  what  type  of  review  the  panels 
feel  is  necessary  for  protection  of  the 
public. 

The  work  by  the  panels  will  then  trig- 
ger action  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. The  FDA  is  to  develop  stand- 
ards determined  by  the  panels  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  certain  devices.  It  also  Is 
to  Issue  declarations  with  respect  to  de- 
vices for  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
conduct  scientific  review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  that  a  de- 
tailed sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  be  made  available  to  the  public  at  the 
ofiSces  of  the  full  committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  within  the 
next  few  days,  and  I  will  not  go  into  every 
detail  of  the  bill  being  introduced  today. 
It  is  appropriate  only  to  mention  at  this 
time  the  inajor  differences  between  the 
subcommittee  bin  and  the  administra- 
tion's rec(»nmendatlon.  Included  in  our 
bill,  for  example,  and  absent  from  the 
administration  measure  are — 

First.  A  provision  mandating  classi- 
flcatlon  of  medical  devices  already  on  the 
market,  by  panels  of  auallfled  nongov- 
ernment experts,  into  three  groups:  those 
reqiiiring  standards ;  those  requiring  pre- 
market safety  clearance  through  expert 
outside  scientific  panels;  and  those  re- 
quiring no  clearance  or  standards  be- 
cause they  are  considered  safe  and  ef- 
fective as  labeled.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal recommendations  of  the  Cooper 
study. 

Seccoid.  A  clear  and  easy-to-under- 
stand  definition  of  medical  device.  Re- 
cent court  decisions  have  demonstrated 
that  considerable  confusion  exists  over 
the  high  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
present  statutory  definitions  for  the 
terms  "drugs"  and  "device."  Indeed,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  regula- 
tory history  in  attempting  to  regulate  de- 
vices Is  replete  with  examples  of  battles 
over  phraseology,  definition,  smd  prose- 
cution. A  definition  that  will  clearly  de- 
fine what  Is  a  device  sis  opposed  to  a  drug 
is  of  concern  not  only  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  but  to  the  device 
manufacturers  who  must  comply  with 
the  law;  and  it  is  obvious  that  to  have 
the  kind  of  consistent  enforcement  that 
Will  protect  the  consumer,  there  must  be 
a  consistent,  legally  soimd  definition. 

Third.  Authority  to  authorize  tempo- 
rary permits  permitting  a  device  to  vary 
from  an  established  standard  so  new 
products  can  be  investigated  without  un- 
necessary and  time-delaying  red  tape. 
Flexibility  Is  vitally  important  in  this 
field.  We  must  avoid  rigidly  uniform 
regulation  which  would  stifle  techncdogl- 
cal  advances.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  expedite  the  availability  of  useful,  re- 
liable and  safe  devices,  and  to  restrict 
availability  of  dangerous  or  unsafe 
devices. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  a  product 
development  protocol  or  plan  of  investi- 
gation in  lieu  of  the  scentiflc  review 
requirements  to  regulate  devices  subject 
to  frequent  change  and  modification. 
Here  again,  we  are  trying  to  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  delays  in  i4>proving 


device  changes  which  would  benefit  the 
consumer  in  order  to  get  Uiese  improve- 
ments and  changes  to  the  consumer  or 
patient  quickly. 

Fifth.  A  provision  that  Federal  stand- 
ards for  devices  will  override  differing^ 
State  regulations.  This  is  essential,  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  are  to  have  uniformity,  rather 
than  a  hodge-podge  of  State  regulations. 
If  local/conditions  require  differing 
standards  a  waiver  is  authorized  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

Sixth.  Exemptions  for  custom  devices 
from  both  the  standard  and  scientific 
review  provisions.  These  would  Involve 
special  devices  developed  by  physicians 
to  meet  a  pcurticular  patient's  needs. 
These  devices  normally  would  not  be  in 
widespread  use,  yet  if  a  physician  were 
required  to  imdergo  clearance  or  meet 
special  standards  for  each  custom  de- 
vice, it  would  stlfie  innovation,  initiative, 
and  progress.  Moreover,  and  even  more 
important,  the  patient  involved  could 
not  be  treated  properly  because  the  de- 
vice he  would  need  would  not  be  on  the 
market  because  of  Qovemment  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  decade,  six 
Presidential  messages  from  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  have  requested 
legislation  to  give  the  FDA  specific  au- 
thority to  require  all  devices  to  be  safe, 
reliable  and  effective  before  marketing. 
Hearings — and  action — are  psist  due.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Mflll  move  on  this  legislation 
Just  as  soon  as  its  schedule  will  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  evident  for  some  time. 
Plastic  heart  valves  have  caused  toxic 
reactions,  endangering  patients.  Kidney 
dialysis  machines  have  malfimctloned 
because  of  electric  failures.  Monitoring 
devices  such  as  heart  probes,  have  ex- 
posed patients  to  the  hazards  of  elec- 
trical shock. 

Medical  literature  between  1963  and 
1969  turned  up  reports  of  89  deaths  from 
pacemakers;  512  deaths  from  heart 
valves;  28  deaths  from  catheters;  and  an 
estimated  1,200  deaths  every  year  from 
electrics^  shock. 

Then  there  are  the  thousands  of  pa- 
tients injured,  many  of  them  perma- 
nently, bMause  of  badly  designed  and 
ill-fimctloning  devices.  Many  additional 
injuries  are  not  reported  either  by  hos- 
pitals or  doctors  because  of  the  threat  of 
malpractice  suits. 

Handicapped  by  a  lack  of  adequate  au- 
thority, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  been  hard  pressed  to  cope  with 
these  problems,  which  have  reached 
alarming  proportions.  In  my  view,  the 
bill  being  introduced  today  will  give  to 
the  FDA  proper  authority  to  insure  pub- 
lic protection,  and  authorizes  the  agency 
to  do  it  qulcidy  and  efOciently  without 
discouraging  innovation.  I  look  forward 
to  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  soon. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND    ALCOHOLISM    PREVENTION. 
TREATMENT.    AND    REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1973 
(Mr.  RCXjERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I. 
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Chairman  Stagcxxs  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  along 
with  nine  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
ooounittee  on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment. Mr.  Ktros.  Mr.  Prxter.  Mr.  Sym- 
inoton,  Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Nelseh.  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr. 
HtromjT.  are  introducing  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rebabilltation 
Act  Amendments  of  1973. 

Alcoholism,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  problems  directly  afflict  10  percent 
of  our  population  and  the  social  and  psy- 
chological ramifications  for  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  afflicted  affect  millions 
more.  These  problems  are  national  prob- 
lems and  need  to  be  attacked  with  a  bi- 
partisan front.  Thus,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  10  of  the  11  subcommittee 
members  and  our  distinguished  full  com- 
mittee chairman  have  coauthored  thin 
bill. 

The  bill  has  two  principal  features,  Mr. 
Speaker.  First,  it  establishes  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  new  Administration,  the  Ad- 
diction and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. This  new  governmental  unit 
win  consist  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism — 
NIAAA— the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health— NIMH — and  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse— NIDA— when 
established  pursuant  to  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972.  Exist- 
ing statutory  language  which  establishes 
the  NIAAA  and  the  NIDA  is  amended  by 
this  bill  so  that  the  organizational  struc- 
tures and  authorities  are  virtually  iden- 
tical. Statutory  authority  for  NIMH  is 
established  for  the  first  time  by  this 
leglslatl(Hi,  and  it  too  sets  up  an  Insti- 
tute with  the  same  organizational  struc- 
ture and  authority. 

The  new  Administration  would  bring 
all  three  programs  under  a  common  Di- 
rector, yet  all  would  be  considered  on  an 
equal  footing.  I  want  to  stress  that  it  is 
the  firm  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  that  all  three  Institutes  would  be 
equal  units  within  this  new  Administra- 
tion, each  with  its  own  Director.  To  fur- 
ther emphasize  the  equal  status,  a  panel, 
the  National  Panel  on  Addiction  and 
Mental  Health,  composed  of  one  public 
member  from  each  of  the  sidvisory  coim- 
cils  to  the  Institutes,  is  established 
which  shall  advise,  wmsult  with  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Director 
of  the  Administration  concerning  the 
fimctions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Tlie  bill  also  revises  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  in  several  ways.  It  increases 
the  amounts  authorized  for  special  proj- 
ect grants  and  reduces  the  authoriza- 
tions for  formula  grants  to  the  States  to 
reflect  budget  realities.  It  provides  spe- 
cial project  moneys  to  States  that  will 
implement  the  Uniform  Alcoholism  and 
Intoxication  Treatment  Act  which  woiild 
remove  public  intoxication  from  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  It  revises  and 
Improves  sections  of  the  existing  law 
with  respect  to  confidentiality  and  ad- 
mission of  patients  to  hospitals. 

llix.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  presently  existing  offices 


which  have  responsibility  for  programs 
of  treatment  and  research  in  the  fields 
of  alcoholism,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  deserves  special  attention.  TUs 
reorganization  places  FMeral  authority 
for  alcohol  programs  where  it  belongs: 
imder  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
It  makes  equal  and  separate  programs  of 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health,  yet  assures  their  coordination. 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  and  others  in- 
terested in  Federal  health  programs  to 
review  this  proposal  carefully  and  let  the 
subcommittee  have  \heir  comments. 


NOVEMBER  3  THROUGH  10— NA- 
TIONAL  HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
WEEK 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  ttiis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
and  nine  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment are  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  November  3 
through  10  of  this  year  as  National 
High  Blood  Pressure  Week.  Cosponsors 
of  this  legislation  are  Mr.  Ktros.  Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Symingtoh,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 
Nelskn.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Hastzncs,  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Httonut.  Mr.  Spe»aker, 
high  blood  pressure,  or  hypertension,  is 
an  tmderlylng  cause  of  heart  attack, 
stroke,  and  kidney  failure.  Although  at 
least  10  percent  of  our  population,  23 
million  people,  suffer  from  this  disease, 
most  are  unaware  of  the  threat  to  their 
lives.  I  think  It  is  necessary  to  focus 
public  attentitm  on  the  problem  of 
hypertension  in  an  effort  to  reach  those 
who  have  the  disease  and  do  not  know  it 
as  well  as  stimulate  those  who  ftre  aware 
of  their  illness  to  follow  a  proper  course 
of  treatment.  This  measure  is  a  good  be- 
ginning, and  I  hope  it  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  House 
committee. 


BEEP  PRICE  FREEZE 

(Mr.  SEnSERUNG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker  over 
the  last  week,  I  have  received  many  tele- 
phone calls  and  telegrams  from  constitu- 
ents in  the  14th  District  about  the  impact 
of  the  beef  price  freeze. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
pointed  out  yesterday,  this  is  not  Just  a 
consumer  problem  but  is  developing  rap- 
idly into  a  major  labor  problem. 

Hundreds  of  workers  in  the  meat  in- 
dustry in  Akron  are  already  out  of  work. 
Over  half  of  the  meatpacking  houses 
In  the  area  are  shut  down,  and  the  re- 
mainder expect  to  close  their  ^oors  by 
this  weekend. 

These  lay-offs  naturally  spill  over  into 
other  industries,  affecting  the  jobs  of 
himdreds  of  other  workers  in  Akron  and 
thousands  of  workers  around  the  coun- 
try. For  example,  B.  P.  (Goodrich  in  Akron 
uses  tallow,  a  byproduct  of  meat  slaugh- 
tering, in  the  production  of  tires.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
yesterday: 
The  c<Hnpany  said  taUow  Is  so  critical  to 


the  rubber-making  process  that  a  shortage 
"oould  force  productlan  curtaHmrente" 
throughout  the  industry. 

In  passing  the  economic  stabilization 
legislation  last  April,  Congress  gave  the 
President  the  authority  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  high  food  prices.  He  obviously 
can  lift  the  beef  price  ceiling  whenever 
he  wishes,  but  for  some  reason  which  re- 
mains a  mystery  to  me,  the  administra- 
tion is  holding  fast  to  the  September  12 
(Uite.  If  this  policy  Is  not  reversed,  the 
situation  which  is  serious  today  will  be 
disastrous  by  September  12. 

The  President  has  the  authority  to  act, 
and  I  have  urged  him  to  do  so  both  in  a 
telegram  to  him  personally  and  in  a  tele- 
gram to  Melvin  Laird,  Counselor  to  the 
President  for  Domestic  Aflairs. 

With  the  vote  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, yesterday  to  defer  action  on  this 
issue  until  September,  any  chance  of  con- 
gressional action  prior  to  the  recess  was 
lost — although  any  such  action  ml^t 
have  been  futile  since  the  President  has 
been  quick  to  veto  anything  he  does  not 
agree  with. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing around  the  country,  will  be  sensitive 
to  the  tremendous  human  dislocation  and 
suffering  which  holding  to  this  arbitrary 
date  of  September  12  is  causing,  and 
will  lift  the  freeze  Immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks: 
CXTKB  ON  RrrBsm  FmMS'  PKootrcnoN  Ix>oif8 

AS    Beet    Scabcttt    Outb    Vital    Tallow 

SlJPPLT 

(By  Everett  Oroeecloee  and 
Jeffrey  A.  Tannenbaiun) 

For  want  of  taUow — the  slQq>le  fatty  sub- 
stance that  has  been  used  to  make  candles 
since  time  began^-a  huge  «^>»VTitf  of  Atni»rir»Ti 
Industry  may  soon  be  grinding  to  a  halt. 

That's  the  specter  raised  yesterday  by  B.  F. 
Ooodrlch  Co.,  Akron.  In  an  announcement 
that  to<A  by  surprise  even  long-time  Inaldera 
of  the  rubber  Industry,  the  company  said  tal- 
low is  so  critical  to  the  rubber-making  proc- 
ess that  a  shortage  "could  force  production 
curtailments"  throughout  the  industry. 

The  shortage  Is  so  severe,  Ooodrlch  said, 
that  if  It  goes  on  very  long  and  isn't  solved 
"within  a  matter  of  weeks"  the  Job  security 
"of  thousands  of  UjS.  rubber  workers  U 
threatened." 

Goodrich  had  barely  mentioned  the  word 
tallow  before  other  rubber  companies  began 
to  report  that  their  taUow  situation,  too,  la 
getting  to  the  crucial  point.  "Nobody  Is  more 
amazed  than  me,"  said  one  industry  insider, 
"because  I  didn't  even  know  we  used  the 
stuff."  He  added,  "But  I'm.told  that  tallow 
is  ever  so  critical — it's  a  critical  rubber  proc- 
essing aid — and  the  shortage  is  already  bad." 

To  help  correct  the  shrinking  supply  situ- 
ation, Ooodrlch  said  it  Is  urging  the  federal 
government  to  impose  an  inunediate  em- 
bargo on  tallow  exports. 

Tallow,  as  every  school  child  knows,  is  a 
beef  by-product  used  to  make  candles.  What 
every  school  child  doesn't  know  is  that  it'a 
also  used  In  a  number  of  other  things,  such 
as  indiistrlal  lubricants,  for  the  making  of 
animal  feeds  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap. 

By  one  industry  estimate,  about  40%  of 
the  tallow  is  used  in  animal  feed.  About  27% 
goes  into  the  making  of  fatty  acids;  about 
23%  goes  into  soc^  and  about  10%  goee  for 
industrial  lubricants  and  other  applications. 

The  Importance  of  tallow  is  Ulustrated  by 
a  partial  list  of  business  interests  iislng  fatty 
acids  alone.  The  list  ranges  from  the  rubber 
industry,  the  vinyl  plastics  industry,  the  Oe- 
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tergent  Industry,  cosmetics,  ptuuTnaceutlcals, 
toiletries,  ointments,  shaving  cream  and 
textile  chemicals. 

The  shortage  arises,  of  course.  largely  be- 
cause the  slaughter  of  beef  Is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  In  addition,  Goodrich  said  tallow 
suppliers  are  able  to  obtain  higher  prices 
from  overseas  customers  because  government 
price  controls  are  holding  down  the  price 
\JS.  buyers  can  pay. 

There  are  two  basic  sources  of  tallow — 
meat  packers,  who  slaughter  cattle,  and  Tend- 
erers, who  collect  be«f  scraps  and  make  pro- 
tein for  anlnuil  feed.  Many  meat  packers  and 
tenderers  are  holding  back  tallow  from  the 
market  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  later, 
said  David  R.  Eagleson,  vice  president  of  the 
oleochemical  group  of  Emery  Industries  Inc.. 
Cincinnati,  a  buyer  of  tallow.  "There's  been 
very  little  tallow  moving  on  the  market  for 
the  last  two  weeks,"  he  said. 

Under  Phase  4  rules,  Mr.  Eagleson  said, 
many  renderers  expect  to  post  higher  prices 
in  about  two  weeks.  "Even  though  there'll 
be  some  freeing  up  of  tallow  by  the  rehderers 
as  of  Aug.  12  or  so,"  he  warned,  "the  packers 
will  still  be  in  a  dire  situation,  and  the  tal- 
low supply  from  the  packers  will  continue  to 
go  downhill  until  Sept.  12"  (when  the  meat 
price  freez«  is  expected  to  end) . 

The  government  recently  moved  to  limit 
tallow  exports  to  90%  of  the  1972  level,  Mr. 
Eagleson  said,  but  the  decline  In  tallow  pro- 
duction, coupled  with  the  withholding  of  tal- 
low from  the  market,  has  more  than  offset 
any  benefit  from  the  export  restriction.  He 
added  that,  in  any  case,  exports  must  be  re- 
stricted further,  probably  to  75  of  the  1972 
level.  However,  he  said  the  total  ban  on  ex- 
ports proposed  by  Goodrich  isn't  necessary. 

Ashland  Chemical  Co.,  a  division  of  A&h- 
land  Oil  Inc.  that  makes  fatty  acids,  has  been 
able  to  purchase  only  about  10%  of  its  tal- 
low needs  for  the  past  month,  said  Charles 
A.  Aldag,  vice  president  and  general  manag- 
er of  the  chemical  products  division  of  Ash- 
land Chemical.  "I've  been  in  this  business 
17  years  and  I've  never  seen  a  shortage  of 
tallow  before. "  Mr.  Aldag  said. 

Ashland  Chemical  has  started  allocations 
of  various  grades  of  Industrial  stearic  acids 
as  a  result  of  the  tallow  shortage,  Mr.  Aldag 
said.  "We're  confronted  with  eventually  run- 
ning out  of  Inventory"  of  products  made 
from  tallow,  he  added. 


DRUG  ABUSE  THERAPY  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoko  and  to  include  ez- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22, 
1973.  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  ap- 
proved and  adopted  a  report  entitled 
"E>rugs  in  Our  Schools."  A  copy  of  this 
report  was  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  so  that  they  might 
be  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem among  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  To- 
day, I  am  introducing  a  bill  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  54  of  my  colleagues,  to 
create  a  program  to  deal  with  drug 
abuses  in  our  Nation's  schools.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  I  foimd  that  our  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation efforts  were  not  enough  and  In 
some  cases  merely  give  students  in- 
formaticm  on  how  to  use  drugs  rather 
than  discouraging  them  from  using 
them.  I  sun  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  give  substantial  sup- 
port to  the  scho<^  to  enable  th«n  to 
train  teachers,  counselors,  and  parents 
and  to  institute  group  therapy  and  peer 
pressure  group  programs  to  rehabilitate 
these  young  people  who  often  get  their 
Introduction  to  drugs  in  the  schools. 


Unfortunately,  all  of  us  are  waiting  for 
somebody  to  do  something  about  the 
problem.  We  are  losing  the  war  against 
drug  abuses  because  we  have  failed  in  our 
efforts  to  combat  it  at  its  source.  Our 
committee's  preliminary  investigation  of 
the  matter  revealed  the  problem  was 
severe  but  our  investigation  demon- 
strated the  drug  crisis  in  our  schools 
clearly  exceeded  our  worst  expectations. 
To  assist  State  and  local  school  agencies 
to  effectuate  drug  abuse  programs,  the 
committee  recommend  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  Federal  funding,  as  set  forth  in 
my  bills,  HJl.  9899.  HJl.  9900,  and  HJR. 
9901  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
for  drug  abuse  therapy  programs  in 
schools,  which  I  introduced  today. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings  on  the  drug 
problems  in  oxu:  schools,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  recommended  that  every 
school  board  in  the  country  should  de- 
velop a  well-conceived  plan  directed  at 
ending  drug  abuse  in  the  schools.  Each 
school  district  should  institute  programs 
of  instruction  for  its  teachers  whereby 
the  teachers  are  thoroughly  educated  in 
the  drug  abuse  problems  germane  to  the 
school  district  and  school  at  which  the 
teacher  is  employed.  Schools  should  be 
encouraged  to  condition  promotions  and 
salary  Increases  on  attendance  at  such 
drug  abuse  programs.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  drug  abuse  counselors  for  every 
school  which  requires  them.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  of  great  magnitude 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  $500  million 
a  year  for  the  next  5  years  as  provided  In 
my  bill  is  necessary  and  a  lesser  sum  can- 
not do  the  Job  of  protecting  students 
from  becoming  drug  abusers. 

While  there  are  many  programs 
throughout  the  coimtry  doing  a  splendid 
Job  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  they 
can  only  make  a  small  dent  In  the  over- 
all problem.  Our  committee  report  on  the 
subject  discusses  these  programs  but 
points  up  clearly  the  need  for  further 
help  for  our  young  people  through  the 
schools,  particularly  when  we  know  that 
80  to  90  percent  of  all  high  school  stu- 
dents have  been  introduced  to  drugs  and 
that  the  problem  Is  now  serious  among 
elementary  school  children.  The  best 
place  to  start  to  avert  an  even  larger  ad- 
dict population  is  with  the  young  people 
who  are  acquiring  the  habit  and  the 
schools  are  where  the  action  Is. 

To  further  bring  the  seriousness  of  this 
matter  to  the  attenticHi  of  my  colleagries 
in  the  House.  I  should  like  to  Include  a 
typical  article  appearing  in  the  Texar- 
kana.  Ark.,  Gazette,  of  July  7, 1973.  titled. 
"Drug  Crisis  in  the  Schools."  The  article 
referred  to  follows: 

(From  the  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Oaeett«,  July  7, 
1973] 

Dbuo  Cbisis  Of  THX  Schools 
There  is  a  frightening  air  of  emergency 
about  a  newly  Issued  congressional  report  on 
drug  abuse  in  the  nation's  schools.  The  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  says  the  problem 
has  reached  "crisis  proportions,"  adding  that 
"drug  abuse  in  our  schools  has  become  so 
extensive  and  pervasive  that  it  Is  only  the 
uniquely  gifted  and  self-possessed  child  who 
is  capable  of  avoiding  Involvement.  .  .  ." 

"nils  aasessmsnt  echoes  and  confirms  many 

parents'  worst  fsars  about  the  dangers  their 

chUdren  face.  Ws  are  now  told  that  few  an 

likely  to  escape  them. 

Indeed,  says  the  report,  "our  Investigation 


demonstrated  that  the  drug  crisis  m  our 
schools  greatly  exceeded  our  worst  expecta- 
tions. It  is  infecting  our  youth  and  con- 
taminating our  schools  and  leaving  a  traU 
of  devastation  that  will  take  a  dscads  to  r«m- 
edy."  WeU,  then,  the  remedial  program 
should  begin  at  once,  without  question,  and 
on  a  massive  scale. 

We  say  this  not  merely  on  the  strength 
of  the  House  Crime  Committee  report,  but  In 
awareness  that  other  assessments  have  given 
essentiaUy  the  same  picture.  The  pubUc 
school  system  Is  seriously  poisoned  by  this 
phenomenon,  which  requlras  a  response  of 
major  proportions. 

Just  such  a  response  Is  recommended  by 
the  House  committee.  It  would  earmark  two 
biUion  doUars  of  federal  m6ney  to  help  local 
school  boards  deal  with  the  problem  over 
the  next  four  years.  That  is  a  lot  of  money, 
but  the  drug  abuse  sickness  In  our  schools 
requires  heroic  counter  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  all  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  share  my  con- 
cern about  the  grave  problem  of  drug 
abuse  In  our  schools  and  I  hope  they  will 
Join  me  in  pressing  for  enactment  of  this 
legislation  for  the  prevention  and  correc- 
tion of  drug  abuse.  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  support,  we  believe  the  school 
authorities  will  find  the  most  effective 
ways  to  curb  drug  abuse  by  students.  A 
determined  effort  Is  necessary  not  only 
because  of  the  serious  impact  on  the  lives 
of  youthful  abusers  but  also  because  of 
the  well-known  relationship  between 
drug  abuse  and  crime.  It  has  been  widely 
estimated  that  50  percent  of  all  serious 
crime  is  related  to  drug  abuse.  Conse- 
quently, curbing  drug  abuse  will  not  only 
have  an  enormous  Impact  on  the  lives  of 
student  drug  abusers,  but  it  should  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  ways  of  re- 
ducing crime.  Any  reasonable  expendi- 
ture to  reduce  crime  Is  not  only  desirable 
but  a  public  necessity. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  the  following 
list  of  Members  of  the  House  as  cospon- 
sors  on  this  legislation: 

List  or  Cospoirsoas 

BeUa  AbBug  (D-N.T.),  BUI  Alexander  (D- 
Ark.),  (Henn  Andsrsaa  (D-Osllf.),  L.  A.  Ba- 
falis  (R-Fla.). 

Bob  Bergland  (D-Mlnn.) ,  Prank  Brasco  (D- 
N.T.),  James  Burke  (D-Mass.),  Tvonns 
Burke  (D-Calif.). 

Bill  Chappell  (D-Fla.),  Shliley  Ohlsholm 
(D-N.Y.) ,  William  Clay  (D-Mo.) . 

James  ColUns  (R.-Tex.).  John  Conyers  (D- 
Mlch.).  Thaddeus  DvUskl  (D-N.Y.),  Bob  Eck- 
bardt  (D-Tex.). 

Jack  Edwards  (R-Ala.).  Dante  Pascell  (D- 
Fla.),  Donald  Fraser  (D-Minn.). 

Don  Fuqua  (D-Fla.),  WllUam  Oreen  CD- 
Pa.).  Bill  Qunter  (D-Fla.),  Michael  Harring- 
ton (D-Mass.). 

Augustus  Hawkins  (D-Callf .) .  Ken  Hechlsr 
(D-W.  Va.),  Henry  Helstoskl    (D-NJ.). 

Lawrence  Hogan  (R-Md.),  James  Howard 
(D-NJ.),  Harold  Johnson  (D-Callf.),  WU- 
Uam  Keating  (R-Ohlo) . 

Edward  Koch  (D-N.T.),  John  Klucaynskl 
(D-ni.),  WUUam  Lehman  (D-Fla.). 

John  McFall  (D-CaUf .) ,  Ray  Madden  (D- 
Ind.).  Edward  MmUg^^  (R-ni.),  James  M»nn 
(D-8.C.) . 

John  Melcher  (D-Mont.),  Parren  Mitchell 
(D-Md.),  Robert  MoUohan  (D-W.  Va.),  WU- 
Uam Moorhead  (D-Pft.). 

John  Murphy  (D-N.T.),  Morgan  Murphy 
(D-ni.) .  J.  J.  Pickle  (D-Tex.) ,  Bertram  PodeU 
(D-N.T.),  Robert  Price  (R-Tsx.),  Charles 
Rangel  (D-N.T.),  Fortnay  Stark  (D-Callf.). 

Charlas  Thone  (R-Nebr.),  Victor  Veysey 
(R-Callf .) .  Joseph  Vlgorlto  (D-Pa.) ,  Joe  Wag- 
gonner  (D-Ia.). 

Jerome  Waldle  (D-Callf.),  Antonio  Won 
Pat    (Ouam).  Andrew  Toung   (D-Oa.). 
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"DIARIO  LAS  ABCERICAS" 
(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslan  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricou)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evening 
of  July  29  at  the  Fontalnebleau  Hotel  on 
Miami  Beach  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
testimonial  tribute,  where  more  than 
1,200  were  present  to  honor  Dr.  Horacio 
Agulrre  and  the  "Diario  Las  Americas" 
CO  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  news- 
paper, the  principal  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  distin- 
guished news  editor  and  commentator  of 
Television  WTVJ,  Channel  4.  the  CBS 
outlet  in  Greater  Miami.  My  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Honorable  Dantc 
Fascell  with  his  lovely  wife,  and  Hon- 
orable William  Lehman  with  his  lovely 
wife,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  present  on 
this  Inspiring  occasion.  Also  present  were 
distinguished  news  editors  from  Latin 
America  as  well  as  from  many  ptarts  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  great  out- 
pouring to  Dr.  Horacio  Agulrre  for  hav- 
ing with  his  distinguished  brother.  Dr. 
Francisco  Agulrre,  20  years  ago  estab- 
lished a  great  newspaper  published  in 
Spanish  to  serve  not  only  the  Spanish 
speaking  people  <rf  the  Greater  Miami 
area  and  Florida  but  Spanish  speaking 
people  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Latin  AmeriOEL 

Throughout  its  eminent  life  the  "Di- 
ario Las  Americas"  has  been  the  voice  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  humtm  dignity.  It 
has  fought  tyranny,  communism,  and 
every  sort  of  restraint  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  mind  or  the  body  of  man.  Dr.  Man- 
olo Reyes,  in  his  inspiring  address  has 
eloquently  described  the  importance  of 
the  "Diario  I^as  Americas"  in  protecting 
and  perpetuating  donocracy  and  free- 
dom in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Dr. 
Reyes,  a  former  distinguished  editor,  tel- 
evision station  proprietor,  lawyer,  civic 
leader,  and  citizen  of  Cuba  until  he  was 
forced  out  of  Cuba  by  threatened  arrest 
by  Castro  and  his  cruel  conmnmistic 
regime,  knows  how  to  appreciate  free- 
dom. He  left  Cuba  on  2  hours  notice  to 
his  wife  and  family,  abandoning  a  suc- 
cessful business,  a  distinguished  profes- 
sional career,  beautiful  home  with  all 
of  its  lovely  furnishings  and  environ- 
ment, and  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  family  with  nothing.  His  own  has 
been  a  great  and  eloquent  voice  for  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  on  station 
WTVJ  and  in  the  civic  councils  of  the 
Greater  Miami  area.  He  has  appeared 
before  House  and  Senate  Committees  In 
the  Congress  pointing  out  the  dangers 
Castro  and  communism  from  Cuba  con- 
stitute to  the  United  States. 

So  Dr.  Reyes  was  particularly  fitted  to 
be  chosen  to  deliver  the  principal  address 
at  this  exciting  testimonial  dinner  for  E>r 
Horacio  Agulrre  and  the  "Diario  Las 
Americas' •  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
this  great  publication.  My  distinguished 
colleagues,  Dantk  Fascell  and  Willzam 
Lehman,  and  I  were  thrilled  at  the  stir- 
ring words  that  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes  de- 
livered and  the  audience  gave  him  a  ris- 
ing ovation  when  he  concluded. 

As  long  as  there  are  great  voices  like 
that  of  the  "Diario  Las  Americas"  and 
Dr.  Horacio  Agulrre  and  Dr.  Manolo 
Reyes  holding  aloft  the  cause  of  liberty 


and  fl«^tlng  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
freedom  will  be  more  secure  for  the  en- 
J03rment  of  free  men. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  great 
address  of  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues,  Dante  Fascell  and 
WiL^uiAM  Lehman,  and  myself,  I  insert 
the  address  of  Dr.  Reyes  in  the  Ricoto 
following  my  remarks: 

AnimsBs  or  Da.  Mamou)  Bans 
1  stand  at  this  p~1«""'  fuUUUng  an  hon- 
ond  duty,  probably  ths  lazgMt  In  the  Amsr- 
Ican  Oontlnant.  I  say  the  largoat,  baoauas  ba- 
for*  us  tonight,  the  Americas  wUl  eoUiraoe 
to  pay  tribute  to  their  very  own  nawRMUMr. 
"Diario  las  Americas". 

There  are  many  others— with  a  great«r 
capacity — who  should  be  exarclslng  this 
privilege  which  I  am  now  endeavoring  to 
fulflU.  But  I  was  chosen  by  Ood's  will  and 
His  wishes  are  commands  which  I  follow.  We 
all  have  to  agree  that  our  Uvea  belong  to  Rim 
and  only  by  foUowlng  Hla  Oivlna  wishes,  may 
our  lives  gain  their  full  meaning. 

This  essential  spirit  of  religion  is  the 
foimdatlon  upon  which  this  great  newq>aper 
stands.  Its  pages  are  forever  open  to  differ- 
ent roads  leading  to  faith  and  hope. 

There  Is  an  historical  event  which  en- 
riched the  United  Stataa  In  the  year  108S. 

On  July  4th  of  that  year  .  .  .  the  "Diario 
las  Americas"  was  foimded  by  the  brothers 
Horacio  and  Francisco  Agulrre.  Their  out- 
standing view  of  the  futvire  was  one  of  the 
most  Important  factors  contributing  to  "B 
Dlarlo's"  success. 

For  over  thirty  years.  Miami  has  been  called 
"The  Gateway  to  the  Americas"  by  all  the 
cotmtrles  South  of  the  l>order.  Now,  In  the 
Space  age.  It  has  been  made  a  reality. 

Today,  Miami  Is  a  unique  city  In  Itself, 
known  not  only  in  the  TTnlted  States  but 
throughout  the  Western  Hemlq>here.  It  U  a 
city  where  both  the  cultures  and  traditions 
of  every  country  In  North,  Central  and  South 
America  meet. 

Presently,  for  every  od»  hundred  i>eople 
walking  through  the  streets  of  Miami,  most 
likely  fifty  of  them  will  speak  Spanish.  This 
sociological  phenomenon  has  not  occuned 
overnight,  though  "El  Dlarrlo-*  has  been  a 
bridge  of  communication  and  understanding 
among  them  and  has  offered  thrxnigh  its 
pages  the  appropriate  social  climate  In  which 
everybody  can  live  as  nelghbmv  and  brothers. 
These  are  times  In  which  sometimes  fear 
or  incapacity  are  disguised  by  fiirmiinlng  poel< 
tlons  which  lack  strength  of  principles. 

Principles  are  not  exercised  because  It's 
stylish  or  because  one  might  obtain  prestige 
by  being  in  the  public  eye.  Principles  are 
above  what  people  might  say,  above  human 
respect  and  those  Interests  acquired.  Prin- 
ciples are  exercised  and  defended  by  beliefs 
and  convictions,  becaiise  to  lead  a  life  with- 
out principles  1b  not  worth  living. 

A  leader  Is  a  product  of  soxmd  principles. 
Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  this  oaU- 
ber  ...  a  true  leader,  not  only  in  these 
areas  but  in  Panamerlean  dimensions  too: 
Dr.  Horacio  Agulrre. 

In  his  case,  we  can  cite  a  very  true  proverb: 
"Behind  every  great  man  there  is  a  woman". 
We  are  also  paying  tribute  to  his  ronstant 
companion,  his  dlstlngulahed  wife:  Helen 
Agulrre. 

"Diario  las  Americas",  under  the  expert 
direction  of  Dr.  Agulrre  has  grown  enor- 
mously. It  started  In  1063  with  onlv  8  pages 
and  at  present  has  added  up  to  84  pages  with 
special  editions. 

National  Oeographio  Magaalne  published 
in  Its  last  issue  that  "Diario  las  Americas"  Is 
clrciUating  83,000  Issues  daUy.  This  impres- 
sive amount  Is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
It  Is  a  newspaper  which  uses  journalistic  "ob- 
jectivity", refusing  to  use  any  type  of  party 
controversy. 
Today,  "El  Diario",  Is  read  by  not  only 


buatnsssmen  and  laborers  alike,  but  Is  pres 
ent  at  the  Whits  House  and  on  Presidential 
desks  throughout  the  oontlnspt. 

Diario  las  Americas  bM  rtfuaed  on  many 
oooaslaiM  to  use  pcfllUoal  advertlsemanta  and 
reports,  that  would  otherwise  boost  eiroula- 
tlon  by  the  thonsanrts  and  being  a  large  in- 
crease in  tta  aaeta.  To  tU  director.  Joor^llsm 
represents  a  lann  of  prlsstbood.  He  would 
rather  sen  leas  but  have  the  Intsgrtty  d 
huge  aecton  of  ttie  oommunlty  req^eeted. 

"Diario  lae  Amerloas"  praotloes  a  rules  ap- 
plying to  the  countries  of  America  .  .  .  they 
are:  adding  and  mult^lylng.  but  never  nib- 
tractlng  or  dividing.. 

On  Its  pages,  the  truth  of  a  Continent  Is 
reflected.  Its  penetrattog  power  is  strong  and 
firm  to  the  Amsrlean  famUy.  This  Is  why 
reading  "el  Diario"  for  a  Short  time,  many 
average  dtleens  are  lnq>ired  to  beoome  in- 
volved In  fighting  American's  proUenu. 

There  is  a  golden  ehiqrter  in  the  history  <a 
el  Diario  las  Americas.  A  dhapter  rm  going  to 
emphsalse  here  ...  as  a  Cuban  and  with  ^h* 
hoaor  it  conveys. 

There  are  not  many  ooeaslons  in  the  hte- 
tory  of  mankind  in  which  an  exiled  oommu- 
nlty has  had  to  reprsaent  Its  country  op- 
pressed In  chains.  Tb»  task  is  a  heavy  ooa, 
but  only  Ood  will  entrust  it  to  those  who 
can  fulfill  it. 

The  martyrsd  Island  Is  captive  and  si- 
lenced. My  brothers  who  are  behind  cannot 
speak  with  liberty.  It  is  the  duty  at  tboee 
bom  In  Cuba,  now  Uving  in  exile,  to  convey 
their  measagee.  Since  the  start  of  the  Cuban 
exodus  to  this  friendly  land,  Diario  las  Amer- 
leas  opened  Its  pagea  to  those  who  were  flee- 
ing oppression  and  tyranny.  Its  pages  have 
always  been  opened  fCr  the  Cuban's  objec- 
tive information  and  have  been  far  from  xis- 
tng  destructive  erttlelsm. 

"Diario  las  Americas"  has  made  clear  ita 
position  as  a  fortress  for  liberty. 

Its  task  has  been  a  great  one.  It  Is  im- 
poeslble  to  stunmarlas  them  in  a  few  simple 


When  a  Cuban  exile  is  rdoeated  to  any 
other  area  In  this  nation  where  very  litUe 
is  said  regaitilng  the  Cuban  situation,  they 
anxiously  wait  the  arrival  of  "Diario  las 
Americas".  To  them  It  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  from  their  beloved  country. 

rt  Is  the  InsplratUm  of  every  Cuban  living 
In  exile  to  have  their  chUdren  learn  the 
names  of  Cuba's  six  provinces  as  weU  as 
knowing  the  names  of  this  nation's  fifty 
States.  And  If  they  know  the  history  of  Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln  and  Washington;  they  should 
also  know  Marti,  Maceo,  Agramonte  and 
BoUvar. 

There  are  people  that  say  that  the  Cubans 
In  exile  are  not  united  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom: precisely  "Diario  las  Americas"  U  the 
best  tool  to  queu  their  disbeliefs.  Through 
its  pages  Cubans  of  all  timse  merge  in  a  scdld 
embrace  and  with  their  opinions  they  en- 
lighten the  future  of  the  exUee. 

In  its  social  sections  it  relates  the  prsstlgi- 
ous  events  happening  In  the  community  and 
in  this  way  points  out  the  help  the  exllse 
give  to  oommunlty  affairs.  In  Its  sport  pages 
It  gives  detailed  deaaeriptlons  of  the  beet  of 
our  sports-mmded  youth.  And  In  its  edi- 
torials it  tirelessly  repeats  that  Cuba's  liberty 
means  peace  and  security  for  the  Amertcaa. 

Ladles  and  genUemen  .  .  .  the  best  rebaff 
for  those  who  think  that  we  Cubans  are  di- 
vided, Is  this  historical  meeting  here  tonight, 
where  Cubans  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
gathered  to  tell  Dr.  Horacio  Agulrre  "you  ai« 
one  of  us". 

Even  if  you  were  born  in  Nicaragua  but  are 
IMng  in  the  United  States,  you  are  as  Cuban 
as  we  because  you've  earned  It  through  your 
unselfish  task  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba. 

Dr.  Agulrre,  speaking  for  our  exUed  coun- 
trymen and  our  brothers  stUI  held  ci4>tlve 
on  the  nuurtyred  island,  we  gather  here  to- 
night to  tell  you,  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  .  .  .  thank  you.  Cuba  will  never 
forget  you. 
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August  3,  197$ 


COMMinn  EMPLOYEES 
t  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

July  13, 1S73. 

TotlwClarkoftlwHouM: 

Tha  tboM-iiMirtioMd  cofflmittM  or  subcofflmittM,  pur- 
tiunt  to  taction  134(b)  of  Um  Logislitiv*  Raerganlzatlfn 
Act  of  1946,  Public  iM  601,  79tlt  Congroo,  appraMd 
Auguat  2,  1946,  as  amandad,  submits  tko  mlloarinc  rapott 
ahowinc  tha  nama,  profaasion,  and  total  taiaiy  of  aach 
partoo  amployad  by  It  during  tha  6-fflonth  pariod  from 
January  1  to  Juno  JO,  1973,  IncloshM,  tofathar  with  total 
fund*  autborind  or  appropriatod  and  aqiaiidad  by  it: 


ana  of  anpioyoo       Proraaaioo 


Total  L 

6-niontb 

talary  during 

pariod 


of  anployM       Piuioumii 


Total  L 

alary  during 

G-month 

pariod 


Pernunent  staff: 
Ctirittina  S.  Gallaghar. 


Hyda  H.Murray. 
JohnF.  O'Naal.. 


Lacay  C.  Sharp. 


John  V.  Rainbolt. 


Fowlar  C.  Wast 

Louis  T.  Easlay 

GoorgeF.  MIsslback.. 

Batty  M.  Prazioso 

LydlaVacin 

itUftha  S.  Hannah 

Marjoria  B.  Johnson. . 

Pagfy  L  Pacora 

InvastigatlvastatI: 
Bartha  W.  Maginnin.. 


Mildred  P.  Baxley 

Doris  Lttcila  Farmarco. 

Mary  Parry  Shaw 

Doris  R.Swischer 


Chiaf  claih  (through 

Mar.  31, 1973). 

Assodata  counsal 

General  counsal  (affac- 

tiva  Fab.  15, 1973). 
Ganaral  counsal 

(through  Jan.  15, 

1973). 
Associate  counsel 

faOactiva  Jan.  3, 

1973X 

Staff  diractor 

Press  assistant. 

Printing  editor 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

Secretary  to  associate 

counsel. 
Calendar  clei1( 


Staff  assistant 

(January  1-2). 
Staff  assistant.... 

do 

.do. 


Nan  Strohmenger 
Hunger. 

Julia  W.  Kogut.... 


Glenda  L  Temple. 

Steven  Allen 

Janat  Jaenka 


Nancy  Gail  Glass. 


Staff  assistant 

(January  1-2). 
Staff  assisbnt 

(effective 

February  26. 1973). 
Staff  assistant 

(effective  January  3, 

1973). 
Secretary  to  aeneral 

counsal  (effectiva 

February  15, 1973). 
Staff  consultant 

(effecHva  Apr.  1, 

1973). 
StaB  assistant 

(effective  May  23, 

1973). 
Staff  assistant 

(effective  June  1, 

1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committae 
expenditures $150,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported Nona. 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 1973.     45,444.89 

Balanca  unaipandad  u  of  June  30, 1972 104, 555. 12 

W.  R.  POAGE,  Chairman. 


COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

July  15, 1973. 

To  tha  Clerli  of  tha  House: 

Tha  abova-nMntioned  eonmittaa  or  aubeamaittaa,  pw- 
auant  to  saction  134(b)  of  tha  Lagittativo  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congraaa,  approved 
Auguat  2,  1946,  as  amandad,  submits  tha  following  report 
abowing  tha  nama,  profaasion,  and  total  talary  of  aach 
paraen  aMpioyod  by  it  dwing  tha  6- month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973,  indusiva,  together  with  totol 
funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Naaa  of  amployM        Profaaaion 


Total  L 

aalanr  during 

6-month 

pariod 


KaMi  F.  Mainland. 
Paul  M.  Wilson.... 


Jay  B.  Howe 

Robert  M.  Moyar 

G.  HoMarSkarin 

U0MM  B.  WHbalM.*.. 

aauMl  R.  Preston 

unter  L  Spillan 

aniy  A.  Ned.Jr 

ubray  A.  GHn«alaL_. 


Cleric  and  staff  diractor.  $18,000.00 

(Reemployed  annul-  3, 780.  w 
tant). 

Staff  a*titUnt.„ 18,000.00 

Staff  aasittant  (to  9,000.00 
Mar.  30). 

Staffaaristant 18,000.00 

da. 18,000.00 

do 18,000.00 

do 18,000.00 

da 18,000.00 

do„ 18^000.00 


Georga  E.  Evana do 

Earl  C.  SMsby do 

Pater  J.  Murphy,  Jr.. ..do . _. 

John  M.  Garrity ......... .do.... ....•••••» 

Robort  B.  Fostar do 

Milton  B.  Maredith._ do 

ThowM  J.  Kinrteid do. .. 

Donald  E.  Ricbtewg do 

Robert  C.  Nicholas.  Ill._ dou 

Georga  A.  Urian do 

Dampaey  B.  MizaHe do. 

ChaitaaW.Snedgrata do 

Joiin  G.  Ptothal do 

Byron  S.  Nialaon.l„ do 

J.  David  Wlllson do 

AmaiteoS.  Miconi do 

Derek  J.  Vender  Schaaf do 

Robert  L.  Knitaiy do 

Richard  H.  Malow do. 

Frederick  F.  Pfli^ar^ do 

John  G.  Osthaus do 

E.  Tboanon do 

Chariot  6.  Hardin Staff  assistant  (from 

Mar.  1). 
Edwin  F.  Powers Staff  assistant  (from 

Apr.  23). 

Lawranea  C.  MIHar Editor 

Paul  V.  Farmer Assistont  editor 

Gerald  J.  Chouinard Administrative 

assistant 

Austin  G.SmRfc Clarical  assistant 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do 

Gemma  M.  WeiWincar do 

Anrgiaia  M.  Keyser do 

^na  A.  Meredith do 

Batty  Swanson... . do 

Eva  K.  Harris.™ do. 

MareiaMatts do 

Helen  Murphy.. Clerkal  assistant  (to 

Mar.  31). 
Sandra  A.  Gilbert Clerical  assistant 

(from  Mar.  25). 

Rmdolph  Thomas Massangar 

Harold  Criffio Minority  clarit  (to  Jan. 

31). 
Francis  M.  Hugo Minority   clerk   (from 

Feb.  1). 
Enid  Morrison Staff  assistant  to 

minority. 
Mary  H.  Smallwood Clerical  assistant 

(m«jt)rity). 

Samuel  A.  Mabry do. — 

Catherine  M.  Voytko do 

T.  Robert  Garratsoo do 

Naomi  A.  Rich do 

Laura  E.  Unabarry do 

Susan  L  Shaw do 

Gaorga  F.  Allan. do 

Linda  Steele Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (to  Feb. 

28). 
Devid  H.  KaM Clerical  assistont 

(minority). 
Carolyn  J.  Johnston Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (to  Feb. 

28). 
ThooMS  H.  Hardy Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 

Rachel  Shugars Clerical  assistant 

Diane  Dillon Clarical  assistant 

(maiortty)  (to  Apr. 

Jamas  W.  Dyar Ctorical  assistont 

(minority). 

IMary  Ann  Bond do 

BartMra  C.  Wallace Clerical  assislabt 

(minority)  (to  Jan. 

31). 
Patianca  S.  Vaccaro Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 

Anna  L.  Lamendoia do 

William  Martin Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (to  Mar. 

31). 
Paul  Imsa Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 
Lawrence  E.  Siegal Clerical  assistont 

(minority)  (from 

Fob.  1). 
Patty  Ehringhan Clerical  assistont 

(minority)  (to  Jan. 

Linwood  Boiles Clerical  assistont 

(minority)  (to  Jan. 

Valtia  MarmillkMi. Claiical  anistont 

(minority)  (for 
March  only). 

Chwias  M.  Soeger Clericel  assistont 

(minority)  (from 
Mar.  7). 

Stopbon  T.  Adams Clarical  aaaistont 

(minority)  (from 
Mar.  1). 

Robert  McConnell.. Clerical  aaaisttnt 

(minority)  (to 
June  MX 


88,413.56 

17,985.72 
13,600.00 


1, 402. 29     Pwd  E.  Tbomaon. 


12,361.09 

15,000.00 
13,650.06 
11,299.92 
8,998.08 
8,998.08 
8,998." 
8,998. 

8,998.08 

72.20 

8,998.08 

7,31108 

7,318.08 

77.34 

2,771.83 

7,5oaoo 

5,000.00 

3,999.99 

591.12 

466l67 


I18.000LOO 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
14,71162 
14,719.82 

14, 912.  a 

12.61110 

12,61&80 

12, 4S8L 12 

II,  355. 12 

11,670:54 

11,56Sl42 

9,199.74 

8,805.48 

11,53&96 

11,515,42 

14,  SSL  64 

7,727.82 

12,353.95 

15,665.88 

9,668,89 

8,93&88 

6,666.66 

5,345.55 

14,309.04 
10,146.00 
8,936i88 

8,411.22 
7,03146 
5, 187. 13 
6,lSa72 
4,83142 
7,622.64 
4,67174 
5,519.88 
2,759.94 

3,733.34 

136136 
2.373.75 

12,50100 

12,161.86 

7,76160 

7,764.60 
7,452.00 
7,452.00 
7,282.38 
7,055.04 
7,452.00 
7,764.60 
2,362.58 


7.333.34 

2,21146 

7,764.60 

7,125.00 
4,96100 

1254.88 

6,045.30 
924.36 

7,350.00 

1599.88 
3,87101 

9,150.68 
145133 

7175 

82.06 

933.40 

1333.35 

7,333.32 

1625.00 


Totol  groaa 
alary  during 

pariod 


DouglM  Mulli^n. 
Karen  S.  Vagley.. 


Clerical  assistont 
(minority)  (from 

Clericel  aasitiant 
(minority)  (from 
Apr.  IX 


$2,9^ 


lOQlOl 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 8893, 312. 52 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  to  Juno  30, 1973.      742, 796. 08 

Total  amount  expanded  from  July  1,  1972,  to 

JUM30, 1973 1,43110160 

GEORGE  H.  MANON,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

July  15. 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Tha  above-mentioned  committae  or  sabcowmlttoe,  pur- 
suant to  taction  134(b)  of  tha  LegitlethM  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601,  79th  Congrata,  approvod 
August  2,  1946,  at  amended,  aubmito  the  following  report 
thowing  th*  name,  profaaaion,  and  totol  aalary  of  aach 
parson  employed  by  it  during  tlia  6-month  period  from 
January  I  to  June  30,  1973,  incluahre,  together  with  totol 
funds  euthorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It- 


Nama  of  employee       Profoaaioa 


Totol  L 

aalary  during 

6-month 

pariod 


Coraolius  R.  Andaraon...  OM,  sarvtys  and 

invastigMons  stoff. 

Laroy  R.  Kirkpatrick Director,  surveys  and 

investigations. 

David  A.  SdtmidI 1st  assistont  diractor. 

surveys  and  investi- 

Sative  staff  (from 
lay  1). 
Dennis  F.  Creadon,  Jr...  2d  assistont  diractor, 
surveys  and  Invasti- 

ei  stoff  (from 
1). 

Willto  C.  Uw 2d  assbUnt  diractor, 

surveys  and  invasti- 

RthM  stoff  (to 
iy3ix 
Mary  Alice  Sauar Administrative  assist- 
ant. 

FfMcesMay Clarical  assistont 

BaatricaV.Daw Clarical  assistant  (to 

Mar.  9). 

Sharon  Tiosley Claiicsl  assistant 

Genavieve  A.  IMealy Clarical  assistont  (from 

Apr.  21). 

Hirsch,  Arnold  H Consultont 

Agriculture,  Department 
of: 

Brannon,  R.  W Invastifator 

Johnston,  Harry do 

Robison,  John  S do ..... 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency: 

Gibb,  Donald  J do 

Army  Audit  Agency: 

Brockington,  Sonmon do 

E. 
Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion: 

DaSipio,  Jack  A do 

Commorca,  Oapartmant 
of: 

Lombard,  Edward do. 

Datonsa  Contract  Audit 
Agency: 
Herron,  Maurice  A do . 


Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration: 
Simpson,  Thompson     do.. 

General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: 

Flanagan,  Kevin  F. do., 

nalAi 


Nationar  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Adaiin- 
istratlon: 

Carey,  Bernard  F dOi. 

Habib,  Edmund  J do 

Perry,  John  J do. 

Stepka,  Francis do. 

Voivodidi,  Nick  S do 

Naval  Audit  Sarvlea: 

Wyto,  David  M do 

Fedaral  Buraea  of 
Invastiption: 

Ancovine,  Staart  W do 

BaEer,  John  R do. 

Bennett, Cari  L do 

Bennett  WtNis,  Jr da 

Barge,  Thomas  W do 

Boiko,  Andrew  P do 

Brumnritt.  DonaU  A da 

Carrol  Gerard  C do 


117,757.80 

17,232.30 

166166 

2,73133 

13,357.15 

1152.80 

7,05104 
2,232.31 

4,46144 
1.901.67 

100100 

11689.90 
12.632.25 
11,74L64 

148198 

2.50196 

7,06118 

2,41190 

14,442.84 

15,80156 

11 859. 88 


11,19191 

13,787.20 

1350.65 

2.963.47 

1821 88 

119100 


11722.80 
2,491.44 
14,37180 
13,40180 
1150140 
12,73180 
1140180 
11722. 8B 
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COMMITTEE  EMPIOVEES— Continued 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS-Continued 


Total  L 

alary  during 

6- month 


Carson,  W.  Dana do $14,37180 

Creadon,  Dennis  F,Jr do 13,720.24 

Delp,  Warren  P «o 7,438.80 

Franklin,  Robert  M do 13,722.80 

Goedtet,  John  G do 13  722  80 

Geer,  James  H do 11,441.60 

Haynet,  William  P.,Jr do 12,082.80 

Kamin,  Russell  N do 9,547.60 

Lefller,  Raymond  P. do. 10, 922. 08 

Maker,  Martin  F do 14,092.00 

Malyniak,  Joseph 'Jr do 13.209.60 

Mansfield,  James  P do. 13,722  80 

McCreight,  Allen  H do 10,548.00 

McEliece,  Richard  F. do 13,722.80 

McGahey,  Hugh  B 4o 14,376.80 

Michalski,  Joseph  E do 13,722.80 

Morris,EarleJ do 13,400.80 

Neth,WiniamC do 13,722.80 

Radican,  John  J do 13,400.80 

Ramey,  Marions do 2,503.20 

Schawn,  Edward  V do 13,722.80 

Schmidt,  David  A da 10, 818. 56 

Schwant,C.  Dale do 1236.80 

Shannon,  Andrew  J do 14,376.80 

Szoka,  Charies  E do 13. 722. 80 

Talley,  Raymond  E do 12,736.80 

Theisen,  Lyie  J do 1032.80 

Van  Wagenen,  John  A do 11,760.80 

Weteh,  William  H..Jr do 14,376.80 

Wood,H.  Branch da 14,37180 

Strtttmatter,  Marie  L..  Clerical  assistant 2,444.80 

Stoll,Ann  K do 3,364.40 

Health  benefits  (FBI) 4,350.42 

Life  insurance  (FBI).. „ 1,631.98 

Retirement  (FBI) 28,344.15 

FICA  (FBI) 339. 86 

Travel  expanses 158, 187. 55 

Miscelleneous  expen- 3,436.73 

ses. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures 81,722,500.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevkwsly  reported. . . 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1973.. 


640,450.27 
924,529.54 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1972  to 
June30,  1973 1,564,979.81 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Juae  30. 1973 157, 520. 19 

GEORGE  H.  MAHON,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

July  5, 1973. 
To  the  Clerii  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  commlttaa  or  aubcommlttae,  pur- 
aeant  to  aaction  134(b)  of  tha  Lagiaiative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Auguat  2,  1946,  *t  amended,  tubmita  the  following  report 
thowing  the  name,  profession,  and  totol  ulary  of  each 
peraon  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jenuary  1  to  June  30,  1973,  Incluthre,  together  with  totol 
fuada  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expHided  by  it: 


Heme  of  enployBe        Profaaaleii 


Total  grou 

alary  during 

G-month 

period 


Frank  M.  Slatinshek Chief  counsel 

Eari  J.  Morgan Profetstonal  staff 

_  member, 

Wmiam  H.  Cook Counael 

John  J.  Ford Professional  staff 

fflMnbcf. 

Ralph  Marshall do 

OoornNorris Counael 

James  F.  Shumate,  Jr do 

WnUam  H.  Hogan,Jr do 

H.  HoHister  Cantus Profesitonal  staff 

member. 

Oneta  L.  Stockstill Executive  aacretory. 

BeraleeeKalinowski....  Secretary 

L  Louise  Ellis do 

Edna  E.  Johnson do 

Dorothy  R.  Britton da. , 

Innis  E.  McDonald do.. , 

Ann  1  Willatt de. 

Emma  M.  Brown da , 

NaoeyS.  Jonas da. 


$11000.00 
17,95100 

17,950.00 
17,747.64 

11083.78 
15,445.98 
15,445.98 
12,756.12 
11.262.48 

1186134 
10, 121. 70 
11 121. 70 
10, 121. 70 
11121.70 
7,598.22 
1322.62 
1322.66 
177100 


Name  of  employae       Profeaaion 


Total  L 

aatoiy  during 

6-month 

period 


Diana  W.  Bowman Secretary  (from 

Feb.  I). 
Mary  Ann  McKlbban SeaeUry(from 

May  22). 
Brands  J.  Gora Secretary  (through 

May  2l). 
Sally  A.  Moore Secretorv  (through 

WUIiam  B.  Short,  Jr Clerical  staff  assistant.. 

J*™^  A.  Deakins Clerical  staff  assistant.. 

Iss»ah  Hardy Messenger 

Stoff,  Armed  Services 
investigating 
Subcommittee 
(from  Jan.  3, 1973) 
(pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  185  and 
H.  Res.  264, 
93d  Cong.): 
John  T.  M.  Redden...    Counsel. 

John  F.  Ulljf Assistant  counsi.I '. '. '. 

Richerd  A.  Ransom Professional  staff 

«      /.  -    .  member. 

Rmo  C.  Beck Seaetary 

Adelme  Tolerton Clerk 

Joyce  C.Bova Secretary' 

Diane  Bowman Secretary  (through' 

..       .      .-  Jan.  31). 

Mary  Ann  McKibban..  Secretary  (Apr.  27 
through  May  21). 


K 390. 70 

1,140.64 

4,952.72 

87114 

8, 311 18 
7,653,66 
5,490.66 


17,750.41 
15,904.88 
14,58183 

7,51170 

1 581. 44 

1477.52 

81144 

729.17 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  H.  Res.  185  and  H.  Res.  264 $225,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditores  prevkwsly  reported.  0 

Arnount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1973  to  June  30, 
•»3 73_  194.51 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973  to 
June  30, 1973 71194.61 

Balance  unexpended  IS  of  July  1, 1973 151,805.39 

F.  EDWARD  HUBERT,  Chairman. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

July  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  abova-nMntioned  csmmittaa  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
?iJ"*.'°,„'?S*''^  '^*<''>  °'  ♦•»  Legislative  Reorganization 
^  "1  i^,^'./"'"'''  ^"  ^°''  ^^  Congress,  appioved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  totol  salary  of  each 
peraon  employed  by  It  during  the  6  month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  eppropriatad  and  expanded  1^  It: 


Nama  of  employee        Profaeeion 


Total  gross 

6-month 

aalary  during 

pariod 


Standing  committee: 

Paul  Nelson Cleri(  and  stoff  director.    $17, 800. 00 

QrmanS.Fink Minority  stoff  director..      17,800  00 

Curtis  A.  Prins Chief  investigator 17,800  00 

Chartes 8.  Holstein Professwnal  staff  17,800.00 

member. 

Benet  D.  Gellman Counsel 17  800  00 

Joseph  C.  Lewis Professkinal  staff  17, 800. 00 

meffit)er. 

Graham T. Northup do 17,800  00 

Mary  W.  Uyton Secretary  to  minority         15, 771 21 

members. 
Donald  G.  Vaughn Administrative  10,198.80 

assistant 

Total 150,572.01 

Investigative  staff: 

Rose  Marie  Allen Assistant  derii 

Deborah  Ann  Secretary 

Amburgey. 

Annette  M.  Bouchard do 

Richard  C.  Barnes Professtenal  staff 

member. 

James  P.  Caldwell do 

L  Marie  ChailM Secretary,  minority. 

Eileen  Cooper do 

Davis  O'Connell  Couch..  Counael 

JanaN.  D'Arista Professional  staff 

member. 
Dotores  K.  Dougherty —  Research  esaocitta.. 
Michael  Paul  Flaherty...  Attistant counsel... 

John  P.  Holllhan,  III Assistant  derii, 

minority. 


4,406.09 
4,67173 


I.i 
US 


101 


1,666.67 
1999.99 
1341.13 
11,403.10 
7, 106. 73 

1604.64 

11 397. 16 

450.00 


ttame  of  enployae       Profeiaion 


Total  L 

satory  during 

6-monti 

period 


..    ^„. Secretary $1,709.11 

StuartHalpert. Counsel 7,025.11 

HelenHitz Administrativa  11,229.07 

assistant 

Undi  L  Hoff Secretary 4, 473. 59 

Lorraine  6. 1  rnnan do.  3  11168 

Joseph  J.  Janinski Professmnal  staff  16i066.46 

member. 

MaryLKirii..  Assistant  cleri( 174128 

Ellen  Merie  Larkin Research  assistant 800.00 

JoelV.  Lumer do  1222  22 


Mary-Helen  McGrath....  Secretary. 

Kelsay  R.  Meek Professtonal  staff 

member. 

Mildred  S.  Mitchell Assistant  cleric... . 

Clifford  E.  Payne do 

MarpretM.  Rayhawk...  Research  asMciato. „ 

Tan  Michael  Ross Counsel,  minority 14,342.10 

Merrill  Stevenson Assistont  dark 1317,76 

Jeanne  Carolyn  Smith...  Secretary 1142.66 

Richard  L  Still Professional  staff  1 211 07 


5,764.29 
11082.41 

1111178 
4,742.04 
1900.46 


Barbara  Ann  Thompson.  Secretory 171143 


Robert  E.  Weintraub Staff  economist... 

Donald  J.  Winn Professional  staff 

member. 
Miles  MKlntyre Assistant  clerk... 


1,600.00 
4,825.16 

138.88 

Total 217,20128 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditu  res  (H.  Res.  306— General) $811 800. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973...    232, 441 36 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1973 232,44136 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 586,353.64 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

July  IS,  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Houae: 

The  alwve-mentianad  eommlttae  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  taction  134(b)  of  tlie  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submib  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profeaaion,  and  total  salary  of  each 
parson  employed  by  tt  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jenuery  3  to  June  30,  1973,  taciushre,  together  with  total 
fund*  authorized  or  appropriated  end  expanded  by  it: 


Nome  of  employee        Profeaaion 


Totol  grost 

salary  during 

6-month 


$71167 

71167 

2,569.12 

1  641. 11 

7.41161 

2.23133 

6. 596. 44 

10,113.79 

17,800.00 

17.800.00 

1  266. 51 

17. 800. 00 

1111165 

17,800.00 

500.00 

167114 

1441.67 

11388.14 

Total 156,584.85 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures  (H.  Res.  306— Housing) $407,500.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to  to  June  30, 1973.  161 152. 48 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to  June  30, 

1973 161152.48 

Balanca  unexpended  ssof  June 30, 1973 241,347.52 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairmaa. 


Brent  B.  Barriere Assistant  clerk 

M.  Wendell  Belew.  Jr do 

Terrence  Boyle Minority  counsel 

Marie  L  Chaillet Minority  secretary 

Wanda  Jean  Ctarkson...  Secretary 

Marilyn  Donahue Minority  secretafy 

Patricia  A.  Eley Assistant  derii 

Jane  Carey  Enger Secretary 

David  Click Counael 

Georga  Gross de 

Emily  M.  HIghtowar Secretory 

Casey  Ireland Minority  staff  member. 

Benjamin  B.  McKaever..  Assistant  counsal 

Gerald  R.  McMurray Staff  diractor 

Carolyn  Sheredy Secretary 

Catharine  M.  Smith Minority  secretary 

Anthony  Valanzano Minority  counsel 

Doris  IN.  Young Assistant  dark 
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August  3,  1973 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES-Continuwl 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Augv^st  3t  1973 


■r  ^   „.   ,    .  July  17, 1973. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
MMt  to  section  134(b)  ol  the  Legislative  Raorpnization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2, 
1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the 
name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed 
by  it  during  the  6-month  period  tram  January  3  to  June  30, 
1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  i^ 
propriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

b- month 

period 


Standing  committee: 

Dorothy  E.  Quarker...  Chief  of  staff  (P) |17,800.00 

Robert  B.  Washington.  Chief  counsel  (P) 17,800.00 

JohnLHogan Minority  counsel  (P)...      17,195.75 

Ruby  G.  Martin Counsel  (P),  effective         10,138.86 

Feb.  5,  1973. 
Daniel  Martin  Counsel  (P),  etlective  4,344.45 

Freeman.  Apr.  23, 1973. 

James  T.  Clark Staff  assistant  (C) 14,810.97 

Dale  Madver SUtf  assistant  (C),  9, 583. 33 

effective  Feb.  1, 
1973. 

Mary  B.  Wyatt Staff  assistant  (C),  6,750.00 

effective  Apr.  1, 
1973. 
Jacqueline  E.  Wells. . .  Stall  assistant  (C),  5,  Oil.  10 

effective  Apr.  9, 
1973. 

Unda  L  Smith Staff  assistant  (C).  4. 104. 17 

effective  Apr.  16, 
1973. 

Maria  L.  Otero Office  administrator  6, 083. 33 

(C),  effective 
Feb.  5, 1973. 

Leonard  0.  Hilder Investigator  (Jan.  3,  S,  776. 41 

1973  to  Jan.  31, 
1973)  minority  re- 
search assistant, 
effective  May  1, 
1973. 

Edith  Booker Secretary,  from  1,119.45 

Mar.  S,  1973  to 
Apr.  5,  1973. 

Jacques  Depuy Subcommittee  counsel,        3,111.12 

Subcommittee  on 
Government  Opera- 
tions, from  Feb.  5, 
1973  to  Mar.  31.      ^ 
1973  (transferred  to 
investigative  com- 
mittee Apr.  1,  1973). 

Ann  Darneille Subcommittee  re-  416. 67 

search  assistant 
Subcommittee  on 
Government  Opera- 
tions (transferred  to 
investigative  com- 
mission Mar.  1, 
1973). 

Carolyn  Emigh Subcommittee  re-  388.89 

search  assistant. 
Subcommittee  on 
Business,  Com- 
merce and  Taxa- 
tion (transferred  to 
investigative  com- 
missioo  Feb.  15, 
1973). 

Hayden  S.  Garber Counsel,  (terminated  2.195.75 

Jan.  31,  1973). 

Othello  Steinkuiler Secretary  (terminated         1, 436. 99 

Jan  31, 1973). 

Betty  Alexander do 1,328.54 

Witney  Turiey Investigator  (termi-  i,  487. 72 

nated  Jan.  31,  1973). 

Patrick  Kelley Assistant  Counsel,  1,230.83 

(terminated  Jan. 
31, 1973). 

Terry  D.  Hill Clerk,  (terminated  902. 61 

Jan.  31, 1973). 

La  Vonne  Manley Secretary,  (transferred  272.22 

to  Investigative 
committee  Feb.  1, 
1973). 


T<rt»l 133. 289. 16 


Investigative  commit- 
tee: 
La  Vonne  Manley... 

Wanda  Worsham 

Lorraine  McOaniels. 


JeanStuttz 

Grace  DeMaio. . 

Joan  MIddleton. 


Secretary,  (effective 
Feb.  1, 1973). 

Minority  secretary 

Secretary  (effective 
Apr.  1, 1973) 
Investigative  Com- 
mittee. 
do 

Secretary  (effective 
Apr.  26, 1973). 

Secretary  (effective 
May  14,  1973). 


5,833.35 

6,307.97 
3.000.00 


3,500.01 
1,715.29 

1,566.67 


NaoM  of  MHplayM 


ToIiIl 
elan  during 

D-RKMltn 


Theodore  Richardson..  Clerk,  (effective  II,  979. 18 

,     .     ^  Apr.  16.1973) 

Louise  Winston Rec^)ttonJst  (effective         3,166.68 

^.^  Mar.  1, 1973). 

WHbur  Hughes Invcstintor  (effective  2,458.33 

"toy  2, 1973). 

JoyceGantt Secrebry  (effective  1,054.16 

«  u.,  .  .  *••*  29, 1973). 

David  Salmon Clerk ,  (effective  Jan.  2, 861. 1 1 

1973,  terminated 

„      „  ,  .  Apr.  15, 1973). 

MarySchuier Clerk,  (effective:  444.45 

Mar.  1,  1973, 
terminated  Apr.  20, 
1973). 

Browardine  Broyhill...  Clerk,  (terminated  902.61 

-  , „  Jan.  31. 1973). 

Rabecei  Moore Subcommittee  consult-        7, 416. 67 

ant,  Subcommittse 
on  Business,  Com- 
merce,  and  Taxation. 

CerolynEmigh Subcommittee  re-  2,I1L10 

search  assistant. 
Subcommittee  on 
ButJnesa,  Commem, 
■nd  Taxation,  affeo- 
five  Feb  15, 1973: 
terminated  Apr.  30, 

„  1973. 

Margaret  Hoffmann...  LaiMathre  Assistant,  2.833. 

(J»n.3,to31,197i), 
subcommittee  re- 
search asjstant,  tub-  " 
committee  on  Busi- 
ness, Commerce,  and 

MM^CMr. Subcommittee  counsel,        5,13132 

Subcommittee  on 
Education.effactive 

„^  .  *P'- 1.  W3. 

MWM  OuberittJn Subcommittee  research  750. 00 

•Mistant,  subcom- 
mittee on  Education, 

,__      „  „  effective  Apr.  1, 1973. 

Jteque*  Depuy Subcommittee  counsel,        5.  OOO.  01 

Subcommittee  on 
Government  Opera-  | 

tions,  effective  ' 

Apr.  1, 1973. 

Ann  Darneille Subcommittee  research        1,666.68 

•Mutant,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Govern-  1 
ment  Operations,  " 
effective  Mar.  1, 
1973. 

HaiteyJ.  Oanieia Subcommittee  counsel         6,24ft99 

Subcommittee  on 

Judicial  effective 
Apr.  1. 1973. 

Stephen  Swalm Subcommittee  consult-         4,2Saoi 

ant,  Subcommittee 
on  Revenue  and 
Financial  Affairs, 
effective  Apr.  1, 
1973. 

Margi  Mosbaek Subcommittee  research       1, 166.66 

assistant.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Revenue 
and  Financial  Affairs, 
effective  May  1, 
1973. 

Joseph  D.Kirschten...  Subcommittee  consult-        3,683.34 
ant,  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Social 
Services  and  Inter- 
natk)nal  Community, 
effective  May  1, 
1973. 

HilmaLoulvey Subcommittee  research  241.67 

assstant.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  etc.,  | 
,from  May  1  to  31, 
, 1973. 

Karen  Fleischer Subcommittee  research  241.67 

assistant.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  etc, 
,  effective  June  1, 
1973. 

Totil- 75,534.26 


Funds  aathorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expendttures $275,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  .. 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  to  June  30. 1973...      77, 991.' 98 

Total  amount  expanded  from  Jan.  3.  to  June  30, 
W3 77,991.96 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1973 197,008.04 

CHARLES  C.OIGGS,  JR.,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION     AND    LABOR-STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

July  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clart  of  the  House: 

Tke  akaw-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pa>- 
•uMt  to  aactlon  134(b)  of  the  Legialetive  ReorganintlM 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601.  79th  Congros,  apprtwed 
^igwst  2,  1946,  at  amended,  tubmitt  the  MIowiag  rapwt 
tkowing  the  name,  profetaion,  end  total  taltry  of  eeck 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1973.  Inclusive,  tofether  with  total 
funds  eutlMrlzed  or  eppropriatad  and  expended  by  K: 


"•••  w  employee        Profaeiluii 


Total  L 

salary  during 

6*montli 


Donald  M.  Baker Chief  derk  and  associ- 
ate counsel  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1973). 

Donald  F.  Berens Administrative  assist- 
ant (from  Jan.  1  to 

.     .  June  30, 1973). 

Louise  Maxienne  Research  director 

IXr^nt.  (from  Jan.  1  to 

^^,  June  30, 1973). 

WlHimF.GML^ Associatt  general 

counsel  (from  Jan.  1 

„  ^    ..  ^  to  June  30, 1973X 

Hartwell  0.  Reed,  Jr General  counsel  (from 

Jan.  I  to  June  30, 
1973). 

BenjamiD  F.  Reeves Assistant  to  chairman 

and  assistant  clerk 
(from  Jan.  1  (o 

.     ,  June  30, 1973). 

Austin  P.  SuHlvan,  Jr Letisletive  director 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

.     ,      .  June  30, 1973). 

Louise  M.  Wri(ht Administrative  assist- 

•nt(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30, 1973). 

Marian  R.  Wyman Special  assistant  to 

chairman  (from 
Jan.  I  to  June  30, 
1973). 

Minority  staff: 
Robert  C  Andringa. 


Charles  W.  Raddiffe. 
Louise  W.  Finke 


Minority  staff  directar 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30, 1973). 

Minority  counsel  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1973). 

Assistant  te  minority 
Staff  director  (from 
Jen.  1  to  June  30, 
1973). 


$18,000.00 


13,643.52 
18.000.00 


18,000.00 
18,000.80 
18,000.00 

is.ooaeo 

14,822.10 
17,676.66 

i8.ooaoo 

18,000.00 
8,674.e( 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee      Contingent 
expenditures fund 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...  .  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30.  1973..  8198.816.36 

Total  emount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1973 198,816.36 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 Contingent 

fund 
CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR— FUa  COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATING  STAFF 

July  15, 1973 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  ebove-mentloned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  taction  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601.  79th  Congrett,  epproved 
August  2,  1946.  ts  smended,  submits  ttie  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  snd  total  salary  of  eech 
person  employed  by  It  during  the  Smonth  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30.  1973.  Inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  eutttoriztd  or  eppropriated  end  expanded  by  It: 


Total  gron 

ulary  during 

6-mon& 

Prefeeeion  period 


HA^^^fe  tm  ^MB^^AM^A 


Carole  J.  Ansheles Assistant  dark  (from         «3,U9.1S 

Jan.  3  to  June  30. 
1973). 

Portia  A.  Batd«„ Assistant  dark  266. 67 

(temporary)  (sum- 
mer) (from  June  16 
to  June  30. 1973). 

Pstrids  R.  Bowley Administrative  assist-  6.498.25 

ant  (from  Jan.  3  to 
June  30,  1973). 

Willism  H.  Csble Counsel  (from  Jan.  3  12, 164. 70 

to  June  30, 1973). 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— CooflllMd 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR-fULL  COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATING  STAFF-ConliiMMd 


of  MipMyM        PrefinlM 


■f ^A^— _a^^  ■» J.  - 

MDWnm  ffWNMOy 

Clark  (Gibbons). 


(fromJ 
June  31 


iJen.Sto 
June  30, 1973). 


s 

i 


Rsa  M.  ConttiM. AtsitUiit  dark 

(temporary)  (sum- 
mer) (from  June  21 
to  June  30, 1973). 

EUxabeth  A.  CornetL Administrative  anist- 

ant  (from  Jan.  3  to 
Juae  30, 1973). 

Leila  T.  Cornwall do 

KarwY.  Foley AssisUntciMli 

(temporary)  (aum- 
mar)  (from  June  1 
to  June  30. 1973). 

Eydle  fiaiklns... Admlnistrsttve  sssist- 

ant  (from  Jan.  3  to 
Mar.  31, 1973X 

Katharina  GaudflNa Sacrataryrfrom 

Apr.  17  to  June  30, 
1973). 

Marilyn  L  Hargttt Asslstont  dark 

(temporary)  (sum- 
mer) (from  June  18 
to  June  30, 1973). 

Ravia  J.  Jaanlar Assislant  dark 

(taoiporary)  (sum- 
mar)(from  May  29 
to  Jane  30. 1973). 

DoH^  P.  Kalchar Rasaaick  esslstont 

(from  Jsn.  3  to 
June  30, 1973). 

KOm*  Urn Staff  atsisUnt  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
_1973). 

(from  Jan.  3  to 
Feb.  28, 1973). 

SMrlay  R.  MMs. Secretary  (from  Jan.  3 

to  June  »,  1973). 

Lewis  D.  Morris,  Jr Assistant  derii  (tem- 
porary) (summeO 
(from  June  1  to  June 
30, 1973). 

David  S.  Putnam 1..  Staff  assistant  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1973). 

Timothy  T.  Raase Assistont  derk  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1973). 

Peter  Sdwtt_ Assistont  derk  (from 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1973). 

W.  Tkomton  Soolt Assistant  derk  (tem- 

porsry)  (summer) 
(from  May  21  to 
June  30, 1973). 

Mkkaal  0.  Skarman Assistont  derk  (tem- 
porary) (summer) 
(from  June  11  to 
June  30, 1973). 

Mary  L  Skaier Secretary  (from  Jan.  3 

to  June  30, 1973). 

Jaaaat  L  Tlwmpsoa....  Legisistive  assistant 
(from  Jan.  3  to  June 
X.  1973). 

RtaaM  F.  Tacfctr Research  assistont 

Oamporstv)  (^om 
Jan.  3  to  Jan.  23, 
1973). 

Rakart  H.  Van  Mator,  III .  Assistont  derk  (torn- 
porary)  (summer) 
(from  June  18  to 
June  30, 1973). 

Joha  L  Warraa Research  assistont  . 

(from  Jan.  3  to  June 
X,  1973). 

Minority: 
Ktoi  Alll 

Cynthia  Deen  Banzar.. 


Secretary  (from  Apr.  1 


Edith  C.  Bauffl. 


Mildred  S.  Blumd 

CedRa  C.  Broughton.. 
Christopher  T.  Cross.. 


Susan  Connolly 
OeMarr. 


to  June  30, 19; 
Minority  legislative 

assistant  (from  Jan. 

3  to  Jan.  31,  1973). 
Minority  counsel  for 

labor  (from  March 

29  to  June  30, 1973). 
Secretary  (from  Jan.  3 

to  June  30, 1973). 
Secretory  (from  Jen.  3 

toMar.31,1973)L 
Minority  leglstottve 

assodato  (from  Jan. 

3  to  June  30, 1973). 
Secretary  (from  April 

20  tp /una  30. 1973). 


NaMsf 


Profassioa 


Totol  groaa 

alary  during 

emontn 

psriod 


Total  voaa 

aaiaty  during 

6  awiin 


JanatCrsig 
Haddaabaimer. 

Karen  L  Haastar. 


n,  807.02 

le&i; 

9,604.47 


•.S5S.87 
500.00 


i.«7L95 

1,721<7 

216.67 

533.33 

4,158.15 

5,146.63 

214.45 

S,SS&S7 
500.00 

5,327.66 

3,119.15 

4.343.73 

666.67 

333.33 

7,797.88 
10,472.69 

367.99 

216.67 

5,432.45 

2.150.01 
1,226.63 

7,41L12 

4,158.85 

2,317.80 
15,959.(6 

1,873.62 


MarUn  L  UVor. 


J«  Anna  Piarson 

SNvteJ.Redrtguez... 
John  Cberles  Sheerlln 

Yvonne  Frsnklln 
Smith. 

Dorothy  L  Stiunk 

Dennis  J.  Teylor 


Minority  ra 

assistant  (from  June 

1  to  June  30, 1973). 
.  Minority  derfc^typist 

(from  June  29  to 

June  30, 1973). 
.  Minority  leglalettva 

asaodsto  (from  Jan. 

3  to  June  M,  1973). 
Secrstory  (from  Jan.  3 

to  June  30. 1973). 
Secretory  (from  Jan.  3 

to  June  30, 1973). 
Minority  oounael  for 

labor  (from  Apr.  1 

to  June  30, 1973). 
Minority  legislattva 

•ssodste  (from  Jsn. 

3  to  June  30, 1973). 
Secretary  (from  Jan.  3 

to  June  30, 1973). 
Minority  assodsto 

coansel  (from  Jsn.  3 

to  Mar.  14, 1973). 


^  ^  }^-  '^"«  1^  601,  79tii  Congiasa.  apormad 
Augujrt  2,  1946,  as  amended,  MbmH.  the  Steiing'S 
•howtof  the  neme,  profession,  and  totol  salary  of  each 
parson  mployad  by  It  during  the  6-Bionth  period  fima 

funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


I87S.00 

40.00 

14,999.05 

"ww  or  SRipioyBc 

4,470.77 

Jaunatsa  M.  Baaamont. 

5,634.67 

A.  Jefferson  Dodds 

9,000.00 

Ha^  &  Duffy.... 

9,357.46 

DanaMJ.Kaniawskl.... 

6,708.64 

Cheryl  &.  MatdM 

4,9(2.60 

Robert  E.  Moss 

Daniel  H.  PoUitt 

Totol 
alary  diirii 


duriM 
nNMdl 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  commlttaa 
expenditores {720,000.00 


217,(69.63 


Amount  of  expenditores  previously  reported  . 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973.„ 

Totolamount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1973 217,669.63 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 502,330.37 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  EDUCATION.  NO.  I 
(Representttive  Cari  D.  Parkins,  Chairman) 

To  the  Cl«k  of  the  House:  ^-y  ».  1973. 

The  above 'aiantioned  committee  or  subeommlttea,  pur- 
•>»•"»  *>«ectloq  134(b)  of  the  Legisistive  Reorganizatioa 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congrett,  approvad 
^gust  2,  1946,  at  amended,  tubmito  the  following  report 
tbowing  the  neme,  profeetien,  and  totol  talaiy  of  eech 
perton  Mapieyad  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jaauaiy  3  to  Juaa  30,  1973,  Tndutton,  toftther  with  total 
fundt  euthortzed  or  eppropriiatsd  and  expended  by  K: 


Name  of  ampfoyaa        Pralaaalua 


Total  L 

talary  durioi 

e-month 

period 


Eydia  Catkins. Spedsl  assistont  (from      K573.59 

Apr.  1  to  June  30, 

John  F.  Janninft CounseKfrom  Jan.  3         16,560.40 

to  June  30,  1973). 

Alexandra  J.  Kisto Clerk  (from  Jan.  3  to  1,292.05 

,  Jan.  31, 1973). 
TenI  E.  Painter Secretory  (from  Jan.  3         3,467.85 

to  June  30, 1973). 
IvanSwifl LMistotive  assistont  1,750.00 

(from  June  1  to 

June  30, 1973). 


Funds  auttiorizod  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditores $90,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.. 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973 


0 
33,2(8.13 


Totol  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1973 33.2gg.13 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 56,731.87 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  2 

(Represantativa  Frank  Thompaon,  Jr„  Chairman) 

JalylS,I973. 
TothaaerfcofthaHouae: 
The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
— ^  to  aactien  134(b)  of  the  Legidattva  Reorganization 


Rfehard  Shaffer.. 
Judith  Simmona. 


Clarfc  (from  Jan.  3  ta 

June  30, 1973). 
Assistont  derk  (from 

June  1  to  June  30 

1973). 
Counsel  (from  Jsn.  3 

toJan.l5, 1973). 
Research  assistant 

(from  Jsn.  3  to  June 

30. 1973). 
Secretary  (from  Jan.  3 

to  June  30, 1973). 
Counsel  (from  Jsn.  3 

to  June  30, 1973). 
Spadal  counsel  (from 

Jan.  3  to  May  31, 

1973). 
Research  asslstaat 

(from  Apr.  2  to  June 

30, 1973). 
Assistant  derk  (from 

■   r.ltoApr.30, 


433.33 

1.137.50 
2,919.63 

4,815.51 

12,638.61 

3,288.90 

1,60(.9( 
125.00 


Funds  suthorizad  or  appropriated  for  commlttaa 

axpandtturas $90,000.00 

Amount  of  axpandHurat  oravioudy  raportod 0 

Amount  expanded  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973. .  39, 71(.  16 

Total  amount  expanded  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30. 

1973 39,716.16 

Balanca  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 SO,  283. 84 

CARL  0.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR.  NO.  S 

(Repieaentative  John  H.  Dent.  Chairman) 

July  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clark  of  the  House: 

The  abeva-mentloned  commlttaa  or  subeommlttoe,  pur- 
suant to  aectlan  134(b)  of  the  Lectolettva  Raorgankzatton 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601,  7»th  Coagraee.  apprwed 
August  2,  1946,  aa  amended,  eubmito  Uw  MInwIng  report 
shewing  the  name,  profession,  and  totol  salary  of  eaeh 
person  employad  by  It  during  the  6-menth  period  freai 
January  3  to  June  30,  1973,  Tndusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expanded  by  it: 


Naaia  of  amplayaa       frofaatlofi 


Total  L 

salary  during 

6-montk 


Barbara  A.  Oinuson Secretory  (from  Jsn.  3       $3, 701 34 

to  June  30, 1973). 
AdrienneFtolds Clerit  (from  Jsn.  3  to  9,097.52 

June  30, 1973). 
Kaian  L  Heck. Asslttontderk  (from  140.83 

June  18  to  June  30, 

1973). 
JuHe  M.  Nfchols Secretary  (from  Jan.  3         1,562.50 

to  Mar.  17.  1973). 
Robert  E.  Vagtoy Director  (from  Jan.  3  16, 996. 51 

to  June  30, 1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committae  ex- 
penditores  • $90,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditores  previoasly  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973...    32,993.32 

Total  amount  axpaadad  froai  Jan.  3  to  Jana  30, 
1973 32,99132 

Balaaca  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 57,006.68 

CARL  D.  PERKINSw  Cbainaan. 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— CentinuMi 

SaECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  4 

(RtprMeirtativ*  Dominick  V.  DanMs,  ChaJitMn) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  6 
(BtprtMiitativ*  JiniM  G.  O'Hart,  ClMirman) 


August  3,  1973 


July  15, 1973. 

TethtClartoftlMHeuM: 

TIm  ahoM-HMntionad  eommitto*  or  tubcoininittM.  pur- 
suant to  lacUon  134(b)  of  Um  Logitlativ*  Raorganlzation 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Uw  601.  79th  ConEras*.  approvsd 
Attcutt  2,  1946.  a«  ainamM.  aubmits  tha  Mhwinf  raport 
ahoarinf  tha  nama,  prafaasion,  and  total  ulary  of  aach 
panon  awptoyd  by  it  durinf  the  S-inonth  period  from 
January  3  to  Juna  30.  1973.  Inclutiva.  togathar  vrith  total 
fuada  aatborbad  or  appropriated  and  axpMdad  by  it: 


Tot/roia 

talwyduriM 

Nam*  of  anptoyae 

ProfaaaloA 

/  pwW 

Uretta  A.  Bowen 

.  dark  (from  Jan.  3  to 

June  39. 1973). 
.  Reaeerch  staff 

P.  960. 57 

AlvMndra  J.  Kida 

3.213.88 

aailslint  (from 

April  2  to  Juna  30, 
19/3). 
.  Counaal  (from  Jan.  3 

Daniel  H.  Krlvit. 

15.525.57 

to  June  30. 1973). 

CalhaniM  R.  Romano... 

.  Reieerch  sUff  asast- 
ant  (from  Jan.  3  to 
Mar.  31, 1973). 

2.61S.S7 

Laura  Walls  Stanton.... 

.  Research  assistant 
(from  Jan.  3  to  June 
30. 1973). 

4.301.67 

Charles  R.  Zappala 

.  Assistant  dark  (from 
Jan.  3  to  May  31, 
1973). 

1,480.00 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $90,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures previousiy  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973...      35, 570. 63 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1973 35,570.63 

Balance  uqpxpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 54,429.37 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


SaECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  5 

(Representative  John  Brademas.  Chairman) 

July  15, 1973. 
To  tha  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Tha  ebow  aaeutluiied  commltlaa  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
iUMit  to  aectie*  134(b)  of  tha  Le(i*lathra  Reorfanixatien 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601.  79th  Coagreaa.  approved 
Aaiust  2.  1946.  as  amended,  aubtnito  tha  fello«iin(  report 
aiie«rhis  tha  name,  prAesaion,  and  total  salary  of  aedi 
person  aawlojad  by  it  duriag  the  6-nionth  period  from 
Jenuery  3  to  Juna  30.  1973.  Induahm.  together  with  total 
funda  authorized  or  appropriated  sad  axpeiMled  by  K: 


Neme  of  employee        Profaasion 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

6*  month 

period 


Jack  G.  Duncan Counsel  (from  Jan.  3        113.600.00 

to  June  30, 1973).  , 

Eleanor  M.  Finver Secretary  (from  Apr.  9       Vlr822.23 

to  June  30, 1973). 
Marianne  Frederick Secretary  (from  Jan.  3         1, 466. 66 

to  June  30, 1973). 
JamesHarvey Deputy  assistant  (from        7.416.67 

Jan.  3  to  June  30. 

1973). 
Alice  Keller Researcher  (from  Feb.         2.277.77 

9  to  Apr.  30. 1973). 
Christine  M.  Orth Staff  assistant  (from  4, 516. 67 

Jan.  3  to  June  30. 

1973). 
Gladys  Marie  Walker....  Secretary  (from  Jan.  3        4. 477. 76 

to  June  30. 1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  ei>proprieled  tor  committee 
expenditures $90,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973 41, 449. 06 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Jane  39, 
1973 41.449.06 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 48, 550. 94 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


July  15. 1973. 
To  tka  Cterii  of  the  House: 

The  above-ManUoned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
auant  to  aaction  134(b)  of  tha  Legitlativo  Reorgsaization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  U«r  601,  79th  Congraaa.  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submlta  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  end  total  salary  of  sech 
person  employed  bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  id,  1973.  Inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  iC 


of 


Total  L 

6-moftth 

ealery  during 

period 


RosanneAceto Assistant  clerk  (from 

Feb.  1  to  June  30. 

1973). 
Suzanne  L  Black Research  assistant 

Jan.  3  to  Jan.  31, 

1973). 
MaxienneL  Brown Seci«tary(fromJaN.3 

toJan.31,1973). 
Alfred  C.  Franklin Counsel  (from  Feb.  1  to 

June  30. 1972). 
James  B. Harrison Staff director(from 

Feb.  1  to  Jane  30, 

1972). 
Sally  K.  Kirkpsler Director  (from  Jan.  3 

to  Jan.  31. 1973.) 
Bernard  M.  Murphy, Jr...  Raseerch  assistant 

(from  June  1  to  June 

30. 1973). 
□nora  Helen  Teeb Clerk  (from  Feb.  1  to 

June  30, 1973): 


.548.50 

.226.65 

981.31 

,287.35 

310.15 

1.349.30 
433.33 

S.S19.8S 


12, 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures   $90,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June30, 1973 36,790.40 

Total  amount  txpended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1973 36,790.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 53,209.60 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  NO.  7 

(Auguatus  F.  Hawkins.  Chairman) 

July  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittse.  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  LegislaHva  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  eppraved 
August  2,  1946,  as  emended,  submita  tite  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  snd  total  salary  of  aach 
person  employed  by  It  during  ttie  6-month  period  from 
Jenuery  3  to  June  30.  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  groea 

aalery  during 

6-nMnth 

Nsma  of  employaa       Prefaaakm  period 


Wiiliem  J.  Beckham.  Jr. .  Director  (from  Feb.  21        $10, 875. 01 

to  Juna  30.  1973). 
Patricia  S.  Fleming Research  assistant  6,333.35 

(from  Feb.  1  to 

June  30. 1973). 
Susen  Durkee  Grayson..  Special  assistant  (from         3.500.01 

Apr.  1  to  June  30, 

1973). 
NatHeMeye. Recepttonist  (from  455.57 

Apr.  9  to  June  30. 

1973). 
Carole  M.  Schanzar Clerk  (from  Jan.  29  4.361.12 

to  June  30.  1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures 190.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973 33, 605. 95 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30. 
1973 33,686.95 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 56,394.05 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR.  NO.  8 
(Rapraseotativa  WHUam  0.  Fard,  Chairmaa) 


July  IS,  1973. 
To  tha  Clerii  of  Hm  Hooae: 

The  abova-aiantioned  committee  or  sut>committea,  pur- 
eaent  to  eection  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congreaa,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  es  amandad.  submita  the  following  lapart 
showing  the  neme.  profession,  and  total  selery  of  eech 
person  employed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jaaoary  3  to  June  30.  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriatad  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  empioyea        Profesaion 


Total  groea 

aalary  during 

6- month 

period 


RosanneAceto Assistant  clerk  (from  $662.39 

Jan.  3  to  Jan.  31. 

Meredith  P.  Branson Oerk  (from  Feb.  1  to  6. 333. 35 

June  30, 1973). 
Roy  P.  Dyson Research  aid  (from  2.383.34 

Mar.  1  to  June  30, 

1973). 
Alfred  C.  Frankfln Counsel  (from  Jan.  3  1,733.64 

to  Jen.  31.  1973). 
James  B.  Harrison Staff  director  (from  2, 297. 89 

Jan.  3  to  Jan.  31, 

1973). 
Thomas  R.  Jolly Counsel  (from  Feb.  1  7, 916. 67 

to  June  30, 1973). 
Patricia  R.  Morse Oerk  (from  May  1  to  2.208.34 

June  30.  1973). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt Assistant  clerk  (from  2. 083. 35 

Feb.  1  to  June  30. 

1973). 
WIHiam  Simmons AsMtnt  clerk  (from  1, 300. 00 

May  1  to  June  30. 

1973). 
Elnora  Helen  Teets. Clerk  (from  Jen.  3  to  1.030.37 

Jan.  31. 1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $90,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30. 1973 32, 315. 02 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1973 32.315.02 


BalwKe  unexpended  IS  of  June  30. 1973 57.68498 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairnua 


TASK  FORCE  ON  WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS,  NO.  9 
GENERAL  SUBCOMMinEE  ON  LABOR 

(Representative  John  H.  Dent,  Chairntan) 

J«lyl5, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  ebove-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  eection  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Uw  601.  79th  Congrwa.  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  smended,  submita  the  following  report 
sliowing  the  nsme.  profession,  snd  total  salary  of  eech 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30.  1973,  Inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  tt: 


Neme  of  employee        Profession 


Total  L 

selery  during 

6-Bioiith 

period 


Vance  J.  Anderson Counsel  (from  Jan.  3        $11, 759. 35 

to  June  30,  1973). 
Carol  L  Barbero Staff  assistant  (from  4,981. 51 

Jan.  3  to  April  15, 

1973). 
Patrice  C.  Comwrtoo Clerk-typist  (from  1,060.00 

May  8  to  June  30, 

1973). 
Thomas  J.  Haft. Assistant  counsel  1,063.09 

(from  Jan.  3  to 

Jan.  31, 1973). 
Suzanne  Hays Staff  assistant  (from  4,433.92 

Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1973). 
Leonard  Kalley Assistant  clerii  (from  325. 00 

June  1  to  June  30. 

1973). 
Russell  J.  Mueller Actoery  and  minority  6,922.21 

legislative  associate 

(from  Apr.  2  to  June 

30. 1973). 


August  3y  197S 
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TASK  FORCE  Ofl  WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS.  NO.  9 
GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR— Continued 

(Wepreeeatotl»e  John  H.  Dent  Chairmen) 


Name  of  empwyae        Profaasion 


Total  gross 

selery  daring 

e-month 

period 


tebiaReid„ Minority  secretary  $2,198.98 

(from  Apr.  1  to 

Jane  30. 1973). 
Frances  M.  Twrt(_ Ctert(  (from  Apr.  21  2,  SZ7. 77 

June  30, 1973). 


Fands  auttwriztd  or  tppropriatad  for  committM 
expenditures $220,000,00 

Amount  of  expendNares  prevtoasly  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973 54, 27&  51 

Total  amoant  expaaded  from  Jan.  3  to  June 
1173 54,276.51 

BaUnce  unexpended  as  of  Jane  30, 1973 165,723.49 

^^  CARL  0.  PERKINS.  Cbairmaa. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

July  9,  1973. 
Ta  tha  Clark  of  the  House: 

The  ebove-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  ssetion  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Lm  601.  79th  Conirm,  appra«ad 
August  2.  1946.  es  amandad.  submita  the  following  report 
sheering  the  nanm.  profeasion.  end  total  aalery  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jenuery  1  to  June  30,  1973.  Inclusive,  together  with  total 
fends  euthorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Naam  of  employae 


Prufemion 


Total  . 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Marian  A.  Czarnacki... 
Albert  C.  F.  Westpbal... 

Franklin  J.  Schupp 

Harry  C.  Cromer 

Memn  0.  Benaon 

Everett  E.  Biermen 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr 

John  H.  Sullivan 

Robert  K.  Boyer 

John  Chapman  Charter. 
Patar  Anthony......... 

Abbruzzesa. 

UwisGulkk 

George  R.  Berdes 


Chief  of  staff $18,000.00 

Staflconsuitant 18.000.00 

do 9.000.00 

«o i8,ooaoo 

.....do 5,500.34 

do 15,70168 

do. 14,419.98 

do. 14,419.98 

do 12,030.74 

do 14,419.98 

.....do. 13,310.70 


9.000.00 
13. 865. 34 


Robert  B.  Boettchar.... 

Goler  T.  Butcher 

R.  Micheel  FInley 

Cliflord  P.  Hackelt 

ChariesS.  Levy 

Henry  M.  Uoyd 

Micheel  H.  Van  Ousen.. 
Thomas  R.  Kennedy. .. 

Helen  C.  Mattes 

Marv  Louise  O'Brien... 

Paula  L.  Peak 

Ray  Sparks 

Thelma  H.  Shirttey 

Ariene  M.  Atwater 

Shiriey  A.  McManus... 
Bernadette  M.  Jenkins. 
Audrey  Lee  Clement... 

Donne  Gail  Wynn 

Prudence  Verby 

Andrew  B.  Vsnyo 

Jelayne  R.  Bruce 

Jeanne  M.  Salvia 

Ariene  M.  Hennessey. . 

Roberi  A.  Stoner 

Karen  J.  Patterson 

Josephine  R.  Weber 

Dona  Sims 

Thaana  C.  Yatron 

Diane  Lyn  Miesal 


do 

Subcommittee  staff 

consultant 
do 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


.do 

.do. — ... ... 

.do. 


Sentor  staff  assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

.do 


.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


-do 

.do 

do 
.do""!"! 


do 

Ciark:el  essistant. 
Staff  essistant... 
do 


do 

Clarlcal  assistant. 
Staff  assistant... 
-do. 


Speciel  assistant. 
do 

Staff  assistant... 


13.403.16 

13.865.34 

12. 160. 16 

13,865.34 

11,837.98 

146.53 

12, 030. 74 

8, 925. 00 

12, 983. 28 

11,586.18 

9.571.92 

9.998.22 

6. 349. 14 

6,296.58 

7.209.96 

6,  349. 14 

3,673.01 

5, 187. 36 

247.22 

5, 324. 28 

5. 257. 02 

5,519.88 

5,608.92 

4,288.87 

2.833.32 

2.638.88 

444.45 

444.45 

34L67 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expendKures $607  500  00 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30.  1973. .    231,  415.  71 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1973 376.084.29 

THOMAS  L  MORGAN,  Chairmae. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 


Ta  the  Clerk  of  the  Houae: 


July  15. 1973. 


Tka  above-mentioned  ixiaaBlllaa  or  auboommlttea,  pur- 
auant  to  eection  134(b)  of  the  LiftslsthM  Reorganlzetion 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601.  79th  Congress. 
August  2.  1946.  ss  amsnded,  eubmib  the  foliwing  raport 


shoedng  the  name,  prafeeslon.  and  total  salary  of 

pareea  employed  bv  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30,  1973,  rndasha,  tofsther  with  total 
funda  authorized  or  appropriatad  and  expanded  by  it: 


Total 


Rama  of  employaa       Profaaalafi 


Expanses,  Jan.  3, 

through  June  30, 

1973: 

FoR  committee .. 

Special  investiptive 

staff. 
LaiisiatkN)  and 

Military  Operatwns 

Saboommittee. 
Government  Activities 

Subcommittee 
Intorgoyemmental 

Relations  Sub- 

camoittee. 
Conservation  and 

Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee. 
Foreign  Operatwns 

and  Government 

Information  Sub- 

oommittee. 
Lacil  and  Monetary 

Affairs  Subcom. 

mittee. 
Special  Studies 

Subcommittee. 

Total 

Standing  Committee. 
Hon.  Chat  HoUfiald. 
chairman: 

Herbert  Robeck 

Elmer  W.  Henderson. . 

Miles  Q.  Romney 

DougtasG.  Dehhn 


Dolores  LFeI'Dotto... 

Ann  E.  McLachlan 

Catherines.  Cash 

ItofHyn  f,  Jsrvlt...... 

LMen  M.  Phillips 

John  Philip  Carison... 
William  H. 
Copenhaver. 


Clara  Katharine 

Armstrong. 
Standing  OMnmitteei 

Hon.  Chet  Hoilfield. 

dteirmen: 

Expenses 

Special  investigative 

staff,  Hon.  Chet 

Holifield,  chairman: 
Roberi  F.  Carmody 


Staff  director 

General  counsel 

CounaeMdmieistralor.. 
Assodate  counsel 
(from  June  1, 1973). 

Staff  member 

Staff  member 

Staff  member 

Staff  member 

Steff  member 

Minority  coenael 

Minority  professional 


OhnwihMaySl, 
1973). 
Minorita  research 
assistanL 


Werren  B.  Buhler 

Stephen  M.  Daniels... 

Richerd  L.  Thompson. 
Sheita  G.  Nathanson... 

Karen  L.  Tauber 


Eileen  W.  Theim. 
Ralph  T.  Doty... 
Paul  N.  Nelson.. 


Minority  staff  member 

(from  Apr.  2. 1973X 
Minority  staff  member. 
Minority  staff  member 

(from  Feb.  19. 

1973). 
Minority  staff  member 

(from  Apr.  9.  1973). 
Minority  staff 

secretary  (from 

Mar.  2. 19>3). 
Minority  staff 

secretary  (from 

May  14, 1973). 

Staff  member 

Clericel  staff 

Clericil  staff 


$8,998.62 
46.805.57 

42.426.3S 


48,564.56 

58.732.18 

65,988.11 
66.353.87 

44.803.82 

54.206.53 

438,879.70 


18.000.00 

18.000.00 

18,000.00 

2,291.67 

9.712.56 
9.414.00 
8,214.86 
8.349.90 
7.675.80 
18.000LOO 
13.272.00 


8.663.76 


8.998.62 


5.933.33 

9. 872. 12 
7,004.93 


4.351.55 
3.116.61 

I,20L12 


6,498.25 
4,668.81 
4,158.85 

Total 4^805.57 

Legialetion  and  Military 
Operations  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
Chet  Holirield. 
chairman: 

Chartes  Goodwin Subcommittee  counsel         1.435.00 

(from  June  1, 
1973). 

John  Paul  Ridniy Investigator 11,422.62 

Michael  T.  McGinn Defense  analyst  (from  283. 33 

June  25,  1973). 

Catherine  L  Raaaarch  assistant 8.792.01 

Koeberlein. 


of  employaa       Prafaaaioa 


Total  L 
aalaiy  during 

period 


Mary  Etta  Haga Stenographer 

Joseph  C.  Luman Defonse  analyst 

(Ibrou^  Feb- 
»    _.    -  niaryft). 

Douglas  G.  Oahlin Staff  attorney  (through 

May  31, 1973$. 
Expenias 


Total. 


Government  Activities 
Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 
chairman: 

William  M.  Jonas Subcommittee  staff 

director 
William  H.  Copen-         Couneal  (from  Juae  I, 
.  haver.  1973). 

C.  Don  Stephens Reseerch  snalyaL . 


$5,484.54 

4,020.95 


10,652.89 

335.01 

42,426.35 


14,556.07 

2.333.33 

11.405.23 
7,629.14 
2,644.4 

8,607.31 

1.389.14 


LynneHiiginbotham..  Clerii-atenorapber.... 
KathrynrRuksanos..  Sacrotary  (from  Mar.  9, 
_    .  1973 

PaulA.  Mutino CeunssI  (through 

June  3, 1973r 
Expenses ' 

Total 48.564.65 

Intarfovemmental  Re- 
utions.  Subcom- 
mittee. Hon.  L.  H. 
Fountain,  ciiair- 


JamesR.  Naughton... 
DelphisC.  Goldbor^.. 

Gilbert  S.Goldhammer. 
Pamele  R.  Horsmon... 
Margaret  M. 

GoMhemmer. 
Expenses 


Counsel 

Professional  staff 
mambar 

Consultant 

Clerk-stenographer. 
Secretary 


17.033.41 
17,033.41 

11.103.52 
5.484.54 
4.603.49 

3.473.81 

Total 58.732.18 

Consarvstion  and 

Natural  Resources 

Subcommittee, 

Hon.  Henry  S. 

Rauss,  chairman: 

Phineas  Indrttz Counaal 

David  B.  Finnapa....  Assodata  counaal 

David  H.  Baris. La|al  assistant 

Josephine  Scheiber...  Riesaareh  analysL. 

Ruth  M.  WaBick Stenofrapbar 

Frances  B.  Laa da..  . 

Expenses 


17.033.41 
14.260.13 
8.312.84 
8,772.49 
6.444.73 
4,619.07 
6. 545. 44 


Total. 


65. 


.11 


Foretei  Oparations  and 
Government  Infor- 
metton  Subcom- 
mittee. Hon. 
Wiiliem  S. 
Moorheed, 
chairman: 
WiHiamG.  Phillips.... 

Norman  G.  (Ornish.... 

Harold  F.  Whittington. 

L.  Jamas  KronfeM 


Martha  M 
Almeda  J.  Harl 
Expenses 


Subcommittee  staff 

director. 
Deputy  subcommittee 

staff  director. 
Professional  staff 

member. 
Counsel  (from  Apr.  1, 

1973). 

Clerk. 

Secretary 


Total. 


Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Suba>m- 
mittee.  Hon.  Wm.  J. 
Randall,  chairman: 
Erskine  Stewart 


William  G.  Uwrence. 


Jeremiah  S.  Buckley. 
D.  FayeTaytor 


Eleanor  M.  Vaayo 

Charies  A.  Intriago... 

Richard  L.  Stiff 

Frances  M.  Turk 


Subcommittee  staff 

director  (from 

Mar.  1,  1973), 
Associate  counsel 

(from  Mar.  26, 

1973). 

Assistant  counsel 

Clerl<  (from  Apr.  19. 

1973). 
Seaalary  (from 

June  II,  1973). 
Assistant  counsel 

(thro<«h  Feb.  15, 

1973). 
Counsel  (through 

Mar.  23, 1973). 
Clerk  (through 

Apr.  20. 1973). 


17,033.41 

17.033.41 

13,080.39 

6,248.99 

5,315.29 
4.113.40 
3.527.98 

66.353.87 


8,904.59 

5,277.79 

7;  964. 55 
2.299.99 

555.56 

2,740.48 

6.863.35 
3.627.33 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Conttnuwl 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS— Continu«d 


Nsfn9  of  wnployM 

^    >■--■-_ 
rroraaston 

Total  gross 
period 

IW«naA.Grady 

ExMnsM 

.  Sacretary  (through 
June  8. 1973). 

2,925.36 

ToUl 

. 

..      44,803.82 

SpKial  Studies  Sub- 
commJttM,  Hon. 
Royd  V.  Hicks, 
chairman: 
JoMph  C.  Luman 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman. 
DaanS.  Kalivas 

Jamas  L  Gvory 

Wila«n  0.  Moore 

fiaraidine  A. 
Fitzgerald. 
Erskina  Stewart 

Expenses ,. 

.  Subcommittee  staff 
director  (from 
March  1, 1973). 

.  Counsel 

.  Professional  staff 
member  (from 
Apr.  1, 1973). 

.  Investicator 

9,079.79 

15,666.85 
5,000.01 

..        7.952.56 

.  Clerk 

Secretary 

.  Subcommittee  staff 
director  (throiuh 
Feb.  28, 1973). 

4.921.76 
4,158.85 

4,234.81 
3.191.90 

Tolai 

54.206.53 

Name  of  ewployae        Profaasion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-nonti 

period 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures  H.  Res.  277,  93<t 
Congress H.219,70a00 

Amount  of  expenditures  prsvtously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to  June  30, 1973.        436, 879. 70 

M*  

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to 

•  June  30, 1973 436,879.70 

:    Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1973 782,820.30 

CHET  HOLIFIELO,  Chairmen. 


UndaHolfmafi Printing  assitlant  dark.  $4,324.98 

Barbara  Giaima E.  i  M.  MiMant  darli.  4,619.75 

Judith  Rigby Assistant  dark 3,504.(5 

Pamaia  Basaan Parioonai  assistant  4,187.72 

dark 

sClieryl  J.  Pack L  t  M.'assistantdark..  3, 374. 90 

David  Carlton,  Jr Police  dark 8,125.00 

SMriay  L  Harris Assistant  dark 4,216.65 

ErieHoaidi Elections  derk 6,000.00 

Tony  Pappas. Accountsderk 8,822.23 

ThomasHart. E.»M.  derk. \,^\^ 

Donna  Craig- Poiica assistant  derk...  730.00 

Ronald  Merenbach Assistant  dark 4.200.00 

Cathy  McMaster Poiiceassistantderk...  2,225.00 

Natiia  Meyer L  &  M.  assistant  derk.  1,298.33 

Deborah  Uggatt Assistant  derk 940.00 

OUiovia  Fra*r do 920.00 

Cliartana  Brlmmar Aadsiantderk  8SS.56 

(minoritv). 

Margirat  DInnaan Assistant  dark 450. 00 

Sebastian  Tom L«M.derk 1,375.00 

Gregory  Gill Assistant  dark 450.00 

Robert  Byrd,  Jr do 4SO.0O 

Paul  DilJirenzo do 500.00 

John  Maxwell do 325.00 

Colette  Bohateh do 183.33 

Cynthia  Cortasa do 273.33 

John  Ford do 130.00 

James  Bumaa. do 300.00 

Thomas  Latl«am Accountsderk 95.00 

Wyatt  L  Overton Asdstantetork 60.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committaa 
expenditures J45O,0OO.OO 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30. 1973 174,781.55 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 
1973.  174,781.5 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 2rS.218.45 

WAYNE  L  HAYS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

July  13, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Consrass,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  end  total  salary  of  each 
parson  employed  by  it  during  the  6-mo«tth  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  lf73,  Musha.  tDfethar  wtth  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  tty  it: 


COMMIHEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

(House  Information  Systems)  I 

Juty  13, 1973. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Heoea: 

The  above-mentioned  committaa  or  subeommittae,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congreu,  approved 
August  2.  194C,  ss  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  G-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expanded  by  it: 


NaoM  of  amployaa        Profaasion 


Total  gross 

alary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  amployaa        Profeaalon 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

e-montn 


John  Walker.. 
Frank  B.  Ryan. 


Louis  Freed... 
Robert  Gray... 
Melvin  Miller. 
John  Blair 


Ralph  Murphy 

Louis  Silvarman.. 

MiryStoile 

Evelyn  H.  Wilson. 
Judith  Vargas 


RotMrt  Anton. 


Staff  director 

Director,  information 

systems. 

Assistant  derk 

Chief  auditor , 

Minority  derk 

Assistant  to  the  staff 

director. 
Minority's  assistant 

derk. 

Assistant  dark 

.do. 


Ralph  Smith 

Thomas  S.  Foster. 
WiNiam  Sudow. . . 
John  Boos 


Rose  Wooden 

Joseph  Ventura... 
Gumey  S.  Jaynes. 
Judith  Simmons.. 


Gerald  Wygoda 

V.  Tomlinson 
YoungMood. 

Johanna  Lucas 

John  Paul  Tdson.. 
Lynnt  E.  Pattridfi. 
VkMtS.Mos8r.... 


Office  manager 

.  Assistant  cerk 

(minority). 
Assistant  legal 

counsel. 

Minority  dark 

Qactlondark 

Printtngderk 

Library  and  memorials 

dark. 
Assistant  legal  counsel. 

Personnel  derk 

Assistant  derk 

Accounts  assistant 

dark. 

Axrisiant  derk 

do 


.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


$18.  000. 00 
18,000.00 

18, 000.  op 

17,  638.  m 

5,819.26 

14. 419. 98 

13. 142.  52 

10, 666.  to 
7.885.50 
7,885.50 
4,710.27 

1, 875. 01 

2,900.00 

4,030.36 

10,000.02 

10, 154. 98 

9.46^60 
8,683.77 
6,932.70 
6,254.38 

2,110.00 
6,308.40 

6,308.40 
6,308.40 
5,519.88 
5.257.02 


Charles  Graham Deputy  director 

Sheldon  Grosberg. Manatement 

assistant. 

Howard  Ulep Technical  assistant... 

KathyAufiBt System  factors 

spadalisl. 

MaryFrya Executive  sacretary 

Margaret  Hyland Secretary 

John  Stiegelmair Head  (planning  and 

analysis). 

Paula  Welrather Secretary 

Dwight  Pfaehler Senior  Information 

systams  specialist 
Edmond  S.  Mesko Information  systams 

spedaiisL 

Jeen  Wslker System  factors  analyst 

Stuart  M.  Robinson Senior  Informatton 

system  spedalisL 
Edward  R.  Mills Information  systems 

spadalisL 

Charles  Arrowsmitii do 

Don  F.  Anderson System  factors  analyst 

Kathryn  Smith Assistant    information 

systems  specialist. 
Antoinette  Gauther Communications 


S16.812.28 
11,453.33 

10,253.32 
6,711.23 

S.2C6.96 

4,211.52 

11.132. 67 

4, 679. 15 
11,136.68 

9,917.28 

1,300.00 
11,612.81 

10,785.85 

10,011.27 

8,284.18 

840.27 


tor-         4.313.67 


Diane  Franklin do, 

Patrida  Costtow do 

AdaTaytor do 

Carol  L  Ridi do 

Marsha  Madden do 

Barbara  Pfttman Clerk-typist 

Stephen  Stofko Senior  mformation 

system  specialist 
EmI  D.  Wittarion Information  system 

spacUlist. 


4,342.48 
4,426.02 
4,184.79 
4.086.67 
4,448.52 
2,840.19 
12.104.02 

18.343.10 


Name  of  employoa        Profession 


TalBiL 

aalarv  daring 

»Haonth 

period 


Don  L  RoMnson System  fsclors  spo- 

dalist 
Robert  W.  Garrett Informatkm  system 

spadaHst 

Lynn  Alcock Coordinator 

Cherie  Barnes. Communication  termi- 
nal operator. 

Batty  Gill do_ 

Martha  Crousa do_ 

Frank  Robertson Computer  service 

(head). 

Betty  Sharp Secretary 

DIanne  Sisson do .. 

Norman  Young Applicatkm  develop- 
ment (managerX 

Jasper  Wagliardo Senior  systems  analyst 

William  Freeman Systems  analyst 

Robert  Klukas. Senior  matams  aaalyst 

William  HHI Systems  analyst. 

Jimmy  Powell Programar 

Oavid  Brazeai Programar  aoaiyat..... 

Vernon  Walters. do 

Ann  Wightman Prografflsr „ 

Certis  Merrick Systems  eperathM 

(manager). 

Robert  Cohen Senior  systems  analyst 

John  T.  Reed Systems  analyst 

Harold  W.  Harding Systems  programir 

John  Wundarlich do 

Noah  SL  Clair Senicr  systems  pro- 
gramar. 

Diana  Lee  Yudiskas Program  er  aaalyst 

Benjamin  Candler do. 

Timothy  Gantar Praramw 

Kerry  M.  Fraiiar do 

WaNaaJ.  Ward Data  procassing 

(suparvlsorX 
Robert  Mumme Computer  operation 

coordinator. 

Frank  W.  Byrd Computer  operator 

Gerald  Bamea. da 

Thomas  J.  Hawk. do. 

James  Guthrie Programar 

Barttara  Burda Data  preparation 

coordinator. 
Mary  Conroy Production  contrd 

specialist. 

Deloris  Gilliam Data  preparation 

^trainaa. 

Bertkine  Washington <\-do 

Steve  Newman. Courier 

Elmer  Whiting. Computer  operator 

Linda  Hall SecreUry 

Dianne  L.  Oshetski do 

Kathleen  Fleege Communicatkm 

terminal  operator. 

Francina  Cromwell Receptionist-secretary. 

Katharine  Diamond Data  preparation 

specialist 

Ed  Fairleigh Data  control  spadalist. 

Samuel  Rogers Computer  operator 

Dwuld  Morris. Administrative 

application. 

Louis  Johannes Courier 

Lewis  duBusc Information  systems 

specialist. 
Barbara  Swart Communication 

terminal  operator. 

Susan  Starr System  factors  analysL 

David  Underwood Systems  analyst 

Maria  Williams Information  systems 

specialist 
Sandra  Lavina Communication 

terminal  opantor. 
Geoffrey  White Junior  research 

assistant 
Stephanie  Everett Communication 

terminal  operator. 
Wilbum  Smitb Sennr  informatioa 

systems  spedeMSt 

Kendall  Free Systems  analyst 

Gerald  Murphy InlormatloA  systami 

specialist 

Katharine  Bye Tedinical  research 

Fraods  Jones Secretary,  juntor 

Paul  Pritdiett CommunKation 

terminal  operator. 

Hettie  K.  Prater Technical  aide 

RuthWauters Programar  analyst 

Stuart  Edwards. do 

Jeremy  Fray Rafaaick  Intern 


(.298.54 

11,136.68 

5,230.59 
3,(52.25 

708.08 
4,184.79 
12,930l10 

375.11 

260.00 

11.331.19 

10.002.03 
9,667.W 
9,251.41 
8.826.52 
7.S4a40 
7.845.51 
(.986.61 
5.489.16 

10.814.06 

9,708.50 
9,579.21 
5,045.72 
8. 83a  82 

8,456.28 

6,860.36 
7.351.93 
S,8SL19 
5,747.72 
7.637.90 

5.19S.2 

4,840.02 
4,756.11 
4.756.11 
2, 114. 16 
4.442.56 

3.609.68 

3,053.35 

3.053.35 
3,570.79 
4,581.11 
2.6Sa73 
3,309.73 
2.291.31 

2.876.98 
1.70L38 

1,615.86 
1,964.57 
4.296.93 

1, 350. 19 
3.349.21 

1,066.(4 

2.323.10 
2,613.47 
2,344.73 

790.11 

516.67 

863.65 

2,227.30 

1,532.27 
1,867.91 

714.00 
605.69 
596.32 

99a  07 
881.11 
62121 

aaoo 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 

expenditures 2,400,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  pravioaaly'raportad — 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1973. . 

Total  amount  expanded  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1973 


Nona 
480,95101 


480,958.01 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 1, 697, 803. 24 

WAYNE  L  HAYS,  Chairman. 


August  5,  1973 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES-Continoed 
CfiMMIHEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 


My  17, 1973. 
To  the  aerk  ef  tiw  Heaea: 

The  above-aaantioiwd  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suent  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislathra  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congraaa,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  es  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profaasion.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  b*  it  during  the  6month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30,  1973,  Induslve,  together  with  toUl 
funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  end  expended  by  It: 

1  Total  groaa 

I  salary  during 

•-month 
period 


Sidney  L  McFartaad. 


Lewis  A.  Sigler... 
William  LTShafer. 


Charles  Leppert.  Jr. 
LeeMcElvalo 


Jim  T.  Casay.... 

Charles  Conklin. 


Pstrida  A.  Murray... 
Patricia  B.  Freeman. 


Miriam  LWaddell... 
Marsha  Lane  DeGon. 


Jack  Daum. 


Joanna  Maria  Sutar. 


Salaries  paid  pursuant  to 
H.  Rm.  291,  93d 
Cont: 
Charles  Conklin 


Staff  director  and  chief 

derk. 

General  counsel 

Censaftant  on  mines. 

minerals,  and  puMie 

lands. 

Minority  counsel 

.  Aaaistsnt  counsel  and 

eonsuttant  on 

National  Pariis  and 

Recreation. 
Consirttant  on  water 

and  power  rasourcas. 
Spedal  counsel  on 

publie  lands  and 

environmental 

matters. 
Full  committee  derk... 
Administrative 

assistant 

Secretary-dert( 

Clerk.  Subcommittee 

on  NatfcHial  Parks 

and  Recreation. 
Staff  consultant 

(minority)  (as  of 

Apr.  1, 197}). 
Secretary-clerk 

(minority)  (as  of 

Apr.  16,  1973). 


Adrian  P.  Winkel. 


Edward  WeidenfeM. 


Bertha  D.  Drolos. 


Edward  Gaddrs 

Marston  L  Becker. 

Inez  Jarvis. 

Nancy  Lou  Larson. 


Mary  Lee  Gennsri. 


KathyC.LotMar... 
Therese  M.  Mariner. 


David  W.  Luken. 
JimT.  Caaey 


Maurice  J.  Sheen. 


Rebecca  D.  Shapiro. 
Pamela  Warheld.... 
Michaels.  Alonge... 


Stanley  LScoviNe... 

James  J.  McCusker... 

Franklin  Ouchanaaux. 

CXIZ- 


.  Special  consultant  on 
public  lands  and 
environmental 
matters  (from  Jan. 
3  to  Jan.  31.  1973. 

.  Consultant  on  Terri- 
tories and  Insular 
Affairs  (term.  Jan. 
31.  1973;  raep 
(Mar.  I,  1973). 

.  Special  counsel  on 
energy  matters 
(term.  Jan.  31, 
1973). 

.  Secretary-deri( 
(minorityX 

.  Staff  assistant... 

.  Printing  derk 

.  Secretary-dark 

.  Clerti.SubcommtttM 
on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

.  Clerk,  Subeommittae 
on  Water  and  Power 
Resources. 

.  Clerti-receptioniit 

.  Clerti  (term.  Apr.  30. 
1973). 

.  Staff  consultant  (mi- 
nority) (as  of  Feb. 
1, 1973). 

.  Consultant  on  water 
and  power  re- 
sources (as  of  Ftb. 
1, 1973). 

.  Consultant  on  Terri- 
tories and  Insular 
aflairs,  (as  of  Feb. 
1,  1973). 

.  Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs 
(as  of  Mar.  1,  1973). 

.  Clerk,  Subcommittee 
on  the  Environment 
(as  of  Mar.  1,  1973). 

.  Stafr  assistant  Sub- 
committee on  En- 
vironment (from 
Mar.  1,  to  Mar. 
31. 1973). 
Staff  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on  Envi- 
ronment (ss  of 
Mar.  1,  1973). 

.  Consultant  on  mines 
and  minini  (as  of 
Mar.  16, 1973). 
(^nsultant  on  Indian 
affairs  (as  of  Mar. 
15.  1973). 

-1777— Part  23 


Nanw  ef  employee 


Profeasion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

e-month 

period 


Carol  L.  HaU. 


Robert  A.  Hunt 

Dizabeth  K.  Medelros 

Jemes  A.  Rock 

Nancy  G.  Drake 


$18,000.00 

18,000.00 
18,000.00 


17,738.00 
16,658.15 


■2,856.16 
>  14, 789. 70 


11,086.23 
9,977.62 

7,7(0.3 
7,483.2 


5,625.0 
2,29t6  8 

$2,760.74 
13,224.44 

2.379.61 

6,133.33 

5,484.54 

9, 323. 70 
8,226.75 
8,160.45 

5, 945. 31 

4,684.56 

3,273.95 

5,833.35 
14,327.50 

13,403.15 

3,166.68 
3,625.01 
1, 139. 00 

5,500.00 

7,291.65 
7,361.10 


Cley  E.  Peters 

Thomas  S.  Dunmire. 


Bruce  Driver 

Sharon  Peck 


Mark  Pinltdi. 


Jay  Paricor. 


Staff  assistant  Sub- 
committN  on  Mines 
and  Mining  (as  of 
Mar.  26, 1973). 

Consultant  on  public 
land  (as  of  Apr.  1, 
1973). 

Clark ,  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining 
(as  of  Apr.  1,  1973). 

Staff  consultant  (mi- 
nority) (as  of  Apr. 
15,  1973). 

Clerk  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands 
(as  of  Apr.  16, 
1973). 

Staff  consultant  (mi- 
nority) (as  of  Apr. 
16, 1973). 

Staff  consultant  (mi- 
noritjJ^(asof^pr. 

----*> 

Secretary-dark  (mi- 
nority) (as  of  May 

I  isy3). 

Stiff  usistant  Sub- 
committee on  En- 
vironment (from 
May  15,  1973  to 
June  14.  1973). 

Staff  assistant  Sub- 
committee on  En- 
vironment (as  of 
June  15, 1973). 


511.11 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $894,  OCO.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. . .  .  Nona 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973 200, 315. 70 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jen.  3  to  June  30. 
1973 200, 315. 70 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 493,684.30 

JAMES  A.  HALEY,  Chairman. 

>  Appointed  to  Investigating  staff  as  of  Feb.  1,  1973. 

>  Appointed  to  standing  committee  staff  as  of  Feb.  1.  1973 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 

July  5, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sulKommlttee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Leglsletlve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Uw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  nemo,  profession,  end  total  salery  of  eech 
peraon  emptoywl  by  It  during  the  6-nioath  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973,  hidusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  end  expended  ^  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gron 

ulary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  commttoe 
(malority): 
Donald  G.  Sanders  (P). 


Robert  M.  Homer  (P).. 
RicherdLSchultz(P). 
WiWamH.  Hecht(P)-■ 
AifradM.  Nittla(P)... 
Richard  A.  SlMw(C).. 


William  G.  Shaw  (C)... 
V.  BerniceKing(C)... 
MaryM.  Valente(C).. 

John  F.  Lewis  (P) 


Anniel  Cunningham 
(C). 

Standing  Committea 

(minority): 

DeWitt  White  (P) 

Hertiert  Romarstein 

(C;. 
James  L  Galbgher  (C) 
Investiptive  committee 

(malority): 
Margia  D.  Bioarstaf).. 
Chanes  Bonneville 


Chief  counsel  (ro- 
sined Mar.  31. 
1973). 

Staff  director 

Counsel 

Executive  staff 
assistant 

LailsMiva  counsel... 

Ckiaf  JRvastigator  (to 
standing  Apr.  16, 
1973). 

Research  director 

Hnandal  secretary 

Administrative 
saaatary. 

Professional  staff 
assistant  (to 
standing  Apr  1, 
1973). 

Chief  fUes  section 
(terminated  Apr.  15. 
1973). 


$8,800.00 


11,932.00 
15,377.78 
16,462.20 

16,280.53 
5.000.00 


12.649.85 
9,605.46 
10,019.32 

7,643.10 


5. 437. 75 


Name  ef  employee        Profession 


Total  L 
period 


$3,U6.67 

6.  500. 01 
2, 000. 01 

4,222.23 
2,812.50 

4,166.68 
2,358.22 


4, 229. 16 
1.583.34 


1,250.00 


Jceeph  A.  Campbell 
III. 


Daniel  Butler.. 


Legal  counsel 16,923.79 

Minority  chief  15.905.07 

Investigator. 

Research  analyst 12, 996. 49 

Sacrrtary 5,535.80 

Investigator  (resigned  4, 655. 89 

AprT,  1973). 

Documents  derk $5,740.78 


Assistant  documents 

derk  (terminated 

May  23, 1973). 

S.  Janice  Coil Secretary , 

Anniel  Cunningham...  Chief  files  section  (to 

investtaative  Apr. 

16,1973). 

norence  P.  Doyle Secretary 

Karen  Sue  Dring Inlormetion  dassifier.. 

Elizsbeth  Edinger Editor  (resigned 

Mar.  3171973). 

Daniel  R.  Ferry Assistant  counsel 

Andree  Foy Information  dassifier 

(resigned  Jan.  11, 

1973? 

Helen  M.  Gittings Reseerch  analyst 

Qizabeth  Gdtra I  nformation  classifier 

(appointed  Feb.  1, 

1973-fesiBMd 

Mar.  31, 1973). 
S.  Diana  Hardin Information  dassifiar 

(appointed  June  1, 

1973). 

Doris  Jaeck Information  analyst.... 

MiMred  V.  Jamas Clerk-typist 

John  F.  Lewis Professioaal  staff 

•nisUnt  (tarmin- 
„  .     .  itad  Mar.  31, 1973). 

Norma  H.  Lewis Secretary 

Tina  V.  Markey Information  dassifier 

(eppointed  Feb.  12, 

Virginia  Masino Racap«bnist 

AniUMaagio Clerk 

Maureen  P.  Ontrich...  Information  analyst.... 

Alma  T.  Pfaff Reseerch  analyst 

Paggy  Pixley Editorial  derk  (re- 

aiened  Mar.  31, 

Robert  Poos. Research  analyst 

(terminated  June 

30, 1973). 

Stuart  Pott Invesdistor 

Audrey  Rdlins Secretary 

Richard  A.  Shaw Chief  investigator 

(tern.inated  Apr. 

15, 1973). 

Albert  H.  Solomon,  Jr.  Invastiiator 

Nancy  M.  SUnkus Information  dassifiar 

(resigned  Jan.  12, 

1973). 

John  N.  Stratton Investiator 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny....  Clerk-jenographer 

Josehph  Thach,  Jr Information  analyst 

(terminated  June 

30. 1973). 
Information  analyst 


Susan  K.  Tonkinson.. 
Invostigatve  committee 
(minority): 

Gaorga  C.  Armstrong 

Richard  Norusis do 

William  T.  Pade Research  analyst 

Linda  Spirt Secretory 

Broweroine  BroyhiO 


Invastiptor. 


■A- 


Research  assistont 
la^gointedApr.. 


2,616.70 


6,287.32 
3,959.53 


5.252.19 
3.90a04 
4,201.81 

10.179.92 
180.25 


9.779.32 
1,166.66 


569.51 


5,547.25 
3,890.43 
7,473.25 


5,644.68 
2.638.73 


4,659.86 
3,564.92 
4,876.13 
6,152.63 
2.742.46 

10.438.81 


7,601.85 
5, 21 L  24 
5,569.21 


10,969.01 
189.83 


8,723.66 
4,80a90 
9,554.98 


4.838.50 


7,952.56 
8,500.98 

7, 550. 17 
6. 024. 35 
1,125.00 


Fundi  iuthori7ad  or  appropriatad  for  committaa 
expenditures 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 
I  Jai   "  '  *"  ' 


$475,000.00 

None 
235,623.05 


Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973... 

Total  amount  axpandad  from  Jan.  3  to  Juna  30, 
1973 235.62105 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 239,376.95 

RICHARD  H.  ICHORO,  Chairman. 


COMMIHEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

July  13. 1973. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  eomroittae  or  subeommittae,  pur- 
susnt  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislstive  Reorgeoization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601,  79th  Congreu,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
parson  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  3  to  Juna  30.  1973,  inclusive,  togetttsr  with  totel 
funds  authorized  or  eppropriatsd  and  expended  In  It: 

Total  gross 

•tlary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  amployaa       Profession  period 


Clerical  staff: 

W.  E.  Williamson Clerk 

Kenneth  J.  Painter 1st  assistant  clerk. 

MarcsUa  F.Johnson...  Assiitint  derk 

Frank  W.Mihon Printing  editor 

Eleanor  A.  Dinkins Claricalassistant.. 

Mary  Ryan do 

Edwin  L  Thomas Staff  assistont 


$18, 000. 00 
16,679.64 
10,882.02 
10,975.86 
8.726.64 
8,726.64 
7.744.20 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— ContiniMd 
COMMinEEON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE-Con- 


Nam*  of  (inpioyM        Piuhiilow 


Total  (rats 

nUry  durinc 

S-montn 

pariod 


Marlon  M.  Burton 

(minority). 
Lawis  E.  Barry 

(minority). 
Profassional  staff: 
William  J.  Dixon... 


Staff  assistant  (Jan. 

1.  2  1973). 
Minority  counsel 


Protasional  staff 


Robart  F.  Guthria... 
Chartas  B.Curtis... 

Laos.  Hvda 

Jeffrey  H.  Schwartz. 


.do 

.do 

.do. 


EHzabath  Harrison.. 

John  Gambia 

Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.  Res.  182  and 
303: 

A.  Sennet  Schram.. 


Professional  staff 
memlMr  (from  Apr. 
1, 1973). 
do 

COURMi 


Henry  Thomas  Graane. 

Barbara  L.  BuAard 

Dariana  G.  McMuNan.. 
JanB.VIcak 


Bertram  J.  Lavine. 


Staff  assistant 

(minority)  (to  May 

31. 1973^ 
Staff  assistant 

(minority), 
(^ricsl  assistant 

(minority). 

do 

Staff  assistant 

(minority)  (from 

May  7. 197lx 
Stiff  assistant 

(minority)  (from 

Apr.  1, 1973). 
Thomas  C.  Sawyer Staff  assistant 

(minority)  (from 

Apr.  23, 19)3). 

Joanna  E.  Bell..^ Clerical  assistant. 

Violet  M.  McCaitby do 

Ann  P.  Jordan do... 

Barboura  C.  Flues do 

Halan  M.  Dubino Clerical  assistant  (to 

June  17, 1973). 
ClarancaE.  Martin  III.  Clerical  assistant 

(from  May  14, 

1973). 
Miehaal  J.  Barrett aerical  assistant 

(from  Mar.  28, 

1973). 
William  C.  Barnicb Clarical  assistant 

(to  Jan.  31, 1973). 
Laira  F.  Eider Clerical  assistant 

(from  Jan.  8, 1973). 
Lucye  L  Summers Clericai  assistant 

(from  Feb.  1, 1973). 
Jo  Anna  Giisson Clarical  assistant 

(from  Apr.  1  1973X 
JdiR  L  Duncan. ,..  Staff  assistant  (from 

Apr.  16, 1973). 
Siiaan  Tomasky Clerical  assistant 

(from  June  4, 1973). 

Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr..  Staff  assistant 

Stave  La wton do 

Mictual  R.  Lemov do. 

Richard  Krolik. do 

Louisa  0.  Wilmar Clerical  assistant 

(from  June  1,  1973). 
Special  subcommittea 
on  InvestigatioRs: 

Daniel  J.  Manalli Chief  counsel 

William  T.  Druhan....  Staff  assistant. 

James  F.  Broder do 

Jamas  R.  Connor do 

Benjamin  J.  do 

Smethurst 

MarkJ.  Raaba Staff  attorney 

Michael  J.  Parker do 

AlbartJ.  McGrath Special  assistant 

Raymond  C.  Cole ..do 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola Clerical  assistant 

Russel  D.  Mosher Staff  assistant 

Diane  G.  Clerical  assistant 

Kirchenbauer. 

Michael  F.  Barrett Staff  attorney 

Eliubeth  A.  Eastman..  Clerical  assistant 

Special  securities  study 
group: 

Robert  L.  Stern Special  consultant 

Harvey  Rowan. Staff  attorney 

Judith  Ann  Quinn Clerical  assistant 

JeanF.  Zofcin Clerical  assistant 

(from  Apr.  9,  1973). 
Marions.  Ryan Clerical  assistant 

(from  June  4, 1973). 
Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $1, 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to  June  30, 
1973 384,639.96 

Total   amount  expended  fram   Jan.  3,  to 
June  30, 1973 384,639.96 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1, 1973 795, 360. 04 

HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  Chairman. 


$176.27 
18,000.00 

16,000.00 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 

16, 500. 00 

6. 249. 99 

6,249.99 
12,476.3 


9,243.55 

11,796.12 

7,445.22 

5,287.32 
3,327.61 

5,546.01 

4,190.32 


5,257.02 
7,359.78 
4,936.08 
6,10a74 
14,289.41 

1,044.45 


2,325.00 

876.17 
6,127.08 
5,208.35 
2.499.9* 
3,125.00 

525.00 

14, 278. 50 
14,27 
14,278.5 
14,278.5 
500.0 


17,747.64 
15,629.46 
14,974.56 
14. 492. 40 
IS,  629. 46 

14,419.98 
12, 201. 48 
7,875.54 
10.513.98 
8.  726. 64 
5,811.06 
6.378.06 

14,419.98 
7,355.16 


15,251.88 

13,668.18 

4,991.52 

2,273.23 

748.50 


180,000.00 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

July  13, 1973. 
TotfwClerkefthaHoMa: 

The  abom-mentionad  eommittae  or  suboommittae,  pur- 
auant  to  taction  134(b)  of  tlw  L«ti*lati««  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congma,  approvad 
Auguat  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  tiia  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profeaaion.  and  total  utaty  of  each 
partofl  Mnployad  bv  It  during  the  S-month  pmiod  from 
Mouary  "  to  Juna  30,  1973.  Inclusive,  tofpther  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


NaiM  of  employae        Profeation 


Total  L 

alary  during 

6-mentn 

period 


Herbert  Fuchs.. 
Garner  J.  Cline. 


Jafome  M.  Zeifman.. 
William  P.  Shattuck.. 

Donald  G.  Benn. 

Frances  Christy 

Jane  C.  Caldwell 

Gertrude  Clara  Burak. 
Franklin  G.  Polk 


Counsel 

Asaociate  general 
eoumal. 

Gamnlcminsal 

Counsel 

Asaociete  counsel 

Legislativa  analysL... 

Oarical  staff 

.do. 


Roberta  E.  Eisenberg.. 
Alan  A.  Parker 


Roger  A.  Pauley 

R.  Frederick  Jett... 

Bess  E.  Dick 

Thomas  E.  Mooney. 
Alma  B.  Haardt 


Ann  P.  Sartori... 
Daniel  L  Cohen. 


Salaries  paid  Jan.  3, 
1973,  throu^ 
Juna  30, 1973, 
pursuant  to  H.  ResL 
74  and  265, 93d 
Cong.: 
Frank  KAddonlzio... 

Maurice  A.  Barboza... 

Mkhael  W.  Btommer. 

Sharon  L  Borg 


PMtl  L  ChaHmrn. 
Daniel  L  Cohen... 


Alexander  B.  Cook. 

Lois  D'Andra 

Howard  C.  Eglit... 


Arthur  P.  Endres,  Jr. 
Jamas  F.  Fako 


James  B.  Farr 

Mare  Shae  Gaff  nay. 
Unoa  0.  Gersten... 
Alma  8.  Haardt 


Herbert  E.Hoffman.. 


Alice  M.  Jackson.. 
R.  Frederick  Jett.. 


Michael  KelemonkA 

B.  Olanne  McConnell.. 
Florence  T.  McGrady.. 
Betty  Jean  McKay 

Thomas  E.  Mooney 


Mary  Louise  Morrison. 


Nancy  L  Parka. 
Alan  A.  Parker.. 


Asaoeiata  counsel 

(from  Apr.  1, 1973). 

Clerical  staff 

Counsel  (from  Apr.  1, 

1973X 
Associate  counsel 

(from  Apr.  1, 1973). 
Counsel  (through 

Mar.  31, 1973). 
Staff  director  (through 

Mar.  9, 1973). 
Associate  counsel 

(from  Apr.  1, 1973). 
Clerical  staff  (from 

Fab.  7, 197^. 

do 

Assistant  counsel 

(from  Feb.  1, 1973 

through  Mar.  31, 

1973X 


Clerical  staff  (through 

June  1,  1973). 
Counsel  (from  Mar.  1, 

1973). 
Associate  counsel 

(from  Feb.  \X  1973). 
aerical  staff  ( 

June  18,1^). 
aerical  r 
Assistant  jebunael 

(throg^  Jan.  31, 

1973;Troffl  Apr.  1, 

1973). 
Associate  counsel 

(from  Mar.  26, 

1973). 
Lapslativa  assistant 

(Iroffl  June  1, 1973). 
Assistant  counsel 

(through  May  11, 

1973). 

Assistant  counsel 

Counsel  (from  June  10, 

1973/. 

Messenger-derk 

Clerical  staff 

Staff  analyst 

Clarical  staff  (through 

Fab.  6, 1973). 
Special  counsel  for 

Federal  criminal  law 

reform  (through 

Mar.  31,  1973). 

Clericsl  staff 

Counsel  (from  Apr.  1, 

1973). 

Clerical  staff 

do 
.do. 


S18.000.00 
17,730.46 

17,720.83 
17,191.38 
16,312.50 
11,108.46 
9,600.24 
8, 54a  64 
8,400.00 

8,081.10 
7,500.00 

7,500.00 

7,467.99 

6,900.00 

6,900.00 

5,55*.  69 

4,592.49 
3,333.34 


Roger  A.  Pauley. 


Franklin  G.  Polk. 


Clerical  staff  (from 

Mar.  20,  1973). 
Associate  counsel 

(through  Mar.  31, 

1973). 
Clerical  staff  (from 

May  1,  1973, 

through  June  14, 

1973). 
Clerical  staff  (from 

Feb.  21, 1973). 
Counsel  (from  Feb.  1, 

1973, through 

Mar.  31.  1973). 
Associate  counsel 

(from  Feb.  6,  1973. 

through  Mar.  31, 

1973). 
Associate  counsel 

(through  Mar.  31, 

1973). 


1,313.34 

7,000.00 

10,120.00 

325.00 

6,306.10 
6,248.90 

5,541.67 

1,250.00 
8,363.35 


9,583.24 
1,400.00 

4, 26a.  83 

5, 539. 19 
8,131.11 
1,269.22 

8,800.00 


5,015.39 
300.00 

7,008.99 
3,588.91 
7,008.99 
2,468.88 

5,415.67 


1,173.33 

3,466.67 
5,000.00 

4, 666. 67 

7,736.68 


n»mm  of  enplayea        Profeaaion 


Total  greta 

salary  during 

6-mondi 

period 


JoanPorter Clerical  staff  (from  $1,148188 

May  14, 19731 
Ruth  T.  Pritt CIsrial staff  (Oirouih  902.61 

Jan.  31, 1973). 
Ruth  0.  Robinson Assistant  counsel  5,686.12 

(from  Apr.  2. 1973). 
AnnP.Sartori Oarical  staff  mirough  1,048.33 

Feb.  6, 1973). 
Arden  B. Schell AssisUnt counsel  4,799.99 

(from  Mar.  13, 1973). 
AHce  M.  Smith Clerical  steff  (from  5,013.66 

Jan.  2, 1973). 

Mary  G.  Sourwine Qertcal  staff 7,368.80 

Jared  B.  Stamell Assistant  counsel  6,388.90 

(from  Mar.  6, 1973). 
PMar  T.  Stra«b„ Associate  counsel  9,716.66 

(troffl  Feb.  19, 1973). 
Annelia  Tischbein ....  Oarical  staff  (through         3, 603. 33 

Apr.  30, 1973). 

Louis  S.  Vance Metiei^r-clerk 5,213.29 

Dorothy  C.  Wadley....  Clertoal  staff  (frooi  3, 483. 35 

Mar.  7, 1973). 
PrlaciHa  A.  Welsh Clerical  staff  (from  2, 688. 90 

Jan.  2, 1973,  through 

Mar.  30  1973) 

MinneWhite dericalstaff 8,90a00 

Janfc»  A.  Zarro Assistant  eounsal  1, 893. 05 

(IroM  May  14, 1973). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropristad  for  committee 

expenditures 1536,217.75 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1973.  through 

June 30, 1973 211,2SL29 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 324,966.46 

FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  CODE,  AND  REVISION  OF  THE  UWS 

A.  Praparation  of  new  edition  of  United  States  Code 
(no  year): 

Unexpended  baUnce  Dec  31, 1972 $94,960.05 

Expended  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1973 26,900.42 


Balance  June  30, 1973 68,059.63 


8.  Pnparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of  Colunibia 
Code: 

Unexpended  belanca  Dec  31, 1972 197,636.08 

Expended  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1973 28, 898. 43 


Balance  June  30, 1973 168,737.65 

C  Revision  of  the  Laws,  1973: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec  31, 1972 21,980.00 

Expended  Jan.  1  to  Juna  30, 1973 18,000.00 

BaUnce  June  30, 1973 3,980.00 

PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR.,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  RSHERIES 

July  9, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  l^ialathto  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  aa  amended,  submlta  tite  following  roport 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
paraon  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profsssion 


Total  L 

ulary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee 
staff: 
Ernest  J.  Corrado... 

Nab  P.  Everett 

Francis  D.  Heyward. 


Leonard  L  Sutter.. 
Robert  J.  McEiroy.. 
Frances  P.  Still 


Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

Counsel  (February- 
June). 

Counsel 

Chief  derk  (January). . 

Clerk  (January),  chief 
derk  (February- 
June). 

Clerk 

Secretary 

I  nvestigator  (January). 

Clark  (February) 

Minority  counsel 

do 

Minority  derk 


W.  Bernard  Winfield . 

Vera  A.  Barker 

Albert  J.  Dennis 

Terrence  W.  Modglin. 
RkhardN.Sharood.. 
William  C.  Rountrss.. 

Virginia  L  Noah 

Investigative  committee 
staff: 

Francis  D.  Heyward...  (kiunsel  (January) 

A.  Ronald  SantD do 

Gus  Bakas do 

Mary  C.  McDonnell....  Counsel  (February- 
June). 
Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr...  Counsel  (March-June). 


$18,000.00 
15,917.56 
9,181.25 

14,000.00 
2,997.19 
5, 140. 51 


11,867.77 

9.625.00 

1.916.67 

708.33 

15.000.00 

10,500.00 

9,500.00 


2.28S.83 
1,666.67 
1,666.67 
8, 75a  00 

5,70a0O 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 


Name  of  employee        Profeaaion 


Cart  L.  Parian 

WiUiam  H.  Hamilton. 


Donald  A.  Watt 

Terrence  W.  Modglin. 

Ruth  I.  Hoffman 

Ronald  W.C.  Watt... 


Jacquelyn  M.  Westcoit. 

Eleanor  P.  Mohler 

Betty  Ann  Nevitt 

Pauline  M.  Oickerson. 

Lucye  L  Summers 

Jane  C.  Wojcik 

Gwendolyn  H.  Lock- 
hart 


Professional  staff 

member. 
Professional  staff 

member  (April- 

Juna). 

Editor 

Clerti  (March-June).. 

Assistant  derk 

Assistant  dark 

(January). 
Stonocrapner-derk 

(February-June). 

Secretary 

do. 


Secretary  (January).. 

do 

dp. 

Assistant  minority 


Funds  authorized  or  approprialad  for  committee 
expenditures $291,500.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended-  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1973.     89, 568. 7 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Juna  30, 
1973 89,588.77 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 201.911.23 

LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

July  10, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suent  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Uw  601.  7$th  Congresa,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submita  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profeaaion.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6- month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expanded  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  L 

alary  during 

6 -month 

period 


Standing  committee 
staff: 

Martiny,  John  H 

Smirddo,  Victor  C... 


Irvine JWilliam  A. 
Kazy,  Theodore  J. 
Mesker,  Roy  C 


Fortone.FrandsC... 
Lockhart,  Robert  E... 

Devlin,  Ralph  J 

Thornton,  Elsie  E 

Wells.  Barbara  M 

Simons,  Blanche  M... 
Investigative  staff 

Srsuant  to  II.  Res. 
D  and  261  of  the 
93d  Cong..  1st  aess.: 
Full  committee: 
Andrews,  Julia  I 

Barry,  Marpret 

Bates,  KathrynE... 
Brown,  Lorraine  L.. 

Bakall,  Diane  A 

Couitrap,  Ray  H 

Gabusi.John  B 

Gustafson,  Tanya  A. 

Harding,  Detois 

Howard.  AHon  M 

Hugler,  Edward  T... 
Kennedy,  Thomas  R. 

Napier,  Margaret  G. 
Pandleton,  Maria  R 
Paters,  Dorothy  L... 
Ravmond,  Anthony 

Scoville,  Stanley  E. 
Thomas,  Catharin... 
Warfisld,  Pamela  T.. 


Chief  counsel 

Stiff  director  and 

counsel. 
Assistant  staff  director. 
Senior  staff  assistant... 
Staff  assistant  (from 

Mar.  U). 

Coordinator 

Assistant  counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Chief  dark 

Executive  secretary 

Secretary 


Junnr  staff  assistant 

(Mar.  5-16). 
Secretary  (minority)... 

do 

Secreta7  (to  Jan.'sUII 
Intern  (from  May  21).. 
Staff  assistant 

(minority). 

Staff  assistant 

Intern    (minority) 

(from  June  25). 
Secretary  (to  Feb.  28).. 

.Printing  editor 

Investigator 

Staff  assistant  (to 

Feb.  28). 

Secretary 

Document  clerk 

Secretary 

Staff  assistant 

(minonty). 
Researdirassistant  (to 

Feb.  28). 
AssMhnt  document 

derk. 
Secretary  (Feb.  1-28).. 


$i8,ooaoo 

17,749.98 

17.749.98 
17,  749. 98 
10. 452. 77 

14.800.02 
15,049.98 
14,599.98 
12,7SaaO 
9, 48a  00 
8,755.02 


150.00 

5,438.91 

6,526.67 

812.91 

6oaoo 

7,441.41 

12,476.75 
8a  00 

1,682.73 
9,987.76 
14,091.67 
4, 154. 11 

5,878.92 

8,855.50 

7,802.33 

12, 262. 24 


COMMIHEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHEUES-Coa. 


Total  L 

alary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profeeaion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

b-monn 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


TotilL 

•lurydurlnf 

6-inunUi 

period 


$13, 000. 00 
4,666.67 


iai0198 
3,206.32 

7,ooaoo 

833.33 
5, 416. 65 

6,2saoo 

6.111.11 
1,367.11 
1,083.06 
1,298.83 
6,500.00 


Manpower  and  Civil 
ServKe  Sub- 
committee: 
Campbell,  Austin  B. 

Snipes,  Justine  P... 
Bettiea.  Barbara  F.. 
Pankonin,  Patrkia 

a. 

HoHon,  AnnC 

Postal  Servke 

Subcommittee: 
Barton,  Richard  A 

Cox,  Cassandra  L... 

Hatcherson,  Jane  W. 

Gates,  Gregory  A... 

Burwell,  Robert  J... 

Postal  Facilities, 
Mail,  and  Labor 
Management 
Subcommittee: 

Gould,  George  B 

Maboney,  Joseph  T. 


{^^Lynn  Clementa. 


Assistant  counsel  (to 
Apr.  30). 

Secretary ...... 

Junior  staff  VssistantI" 
Secretary  (from  May 

lntMii(fromMay21).. 


Staff  assistant 

Secretary  (from  May 

Secretary  (to  May  15). 
Intern  (from  June  1)... 
do 


$5,736.10 

7,628.20 
3,8S7.78 
1,604.17 

533.33 


12.475.13 
1,416.66 

3,621.67 
300.00 
300.00 


jam  M.Corcoran.. 

Patridi  Carol  Cross.. 


Catherine  A.  Evans. 
Roger  8.  Furey 


Karen  Maria  Gilbert... 
Anne  Louise  Howard.. 


Aon  J.  Joseph... 
Dtona  L  Juarez.. 


EUzaboth  Hall  KHey. 


13,45168 
3,833.32 


Ciaravella,  Jo  Ann. 
Brand,  Hugh 

McGuire,  Jr. 
Statler,  Mary 

Catherine. 
Redroment  and 

Employee 

Benefits 

Subcommittee: 
Neuman,  Robert  A.. 

Terry,  Donald  F 

Lumb,  Carol  P 

Gwinn,  Mansel 

Bruce. 
Schreiber.  Ann  F... 

Lee  .Clifford 

Thomas. 
Census  and  Statistics 

Subcommittee: 
Bullocfc.  Richard  D.. 

Bray.  Austin  C.  Jr.. 

LaMotta,  BettieJ... 

Kerry,  Linda  Louise. 


Staff  assistant 

Associate  staff 
aasistant  (from  Mar. 

Secretary 

Intern  (from  June  1)... 

Intarn  (from  Juno  11)..         266.67        OlgaWynnyk. 


5,456.47 
400.00 


Mary  Kathryn  Leoeard. 
Margaret  McCarthy... 

MacJiele  MHIer 

Shirley  Ruhe 

Robert  F,  Spenco 

Toby  J.  Stein. 

ChrdeE.Woodlo,Jr... 


do 

do „ 

Staff  assistant 

(effective  Mar.  15, 

1973). 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant 

(effective  Jan.  IS, 

1973X 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant 

(effodive  May  29. 

1973). 

Staff  assistant. 

Staff  aaaistant 

(effective  June  18, 

1973). 
Staff  isristant  (Itr- 

minated  Apr.  30, 

1973). 

Staff  assistant 

do. 
.do. 


.do.. 

.do. 
.do. 


Staff  assistant  (to  Mar.  5. 622. 23 

Staff  assistant 6,319.U 

Secretary  (to  Feb.  11)..  891. 81 

Clerk  (from  Feb.  12)...  3,088.90 

Staff  assistant  (from  6, 125. 01 

Apr.  1). 

Intern  (from  Juoa  25)..  60. 00 


Staff  assistant  (from  2, 775. 00 

May  24). 

Assistant  counsel  5, 000. 00 

(from  Mar.  1). 

Secretory  (from  Mar.  4, 000. 00 

Intarn  (from  June  12)..  190. 00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $638,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973...    235, 285. 13 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 402. 714. 87 

THADOEUS  J.  DULSKI.  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

June  30, 1973. 
To  the  aerfc  of  the  Houss: 

The  sbovo-mentionod  oommittae  or  subeommltlse,  pur- 
suant to  aection  134(b)  of  the  Ugislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  at  amended,  submita  the  following  report 
ahowing  the  name,  profeaaion,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  l»  it  during  the  6-montfa  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30,  1973,  Incluaiva,  together  with  total 
fumls  authorized  or  apprepriatsd  and  sxponded  bf  it: 


Name  of  employso       Profsssion 


Total  grow 

aalary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee  staff: 

Richard  J.  Sullivan 

Lester  Edel  nun 

Uoyd  A.  Rivard 

Cart  H.  Schwartz,  Jr... 

Jamas  L  Oberstar 

Dorothy  A.  Beam 


Meriam  R.  Buckley. 
Steriyn  8.  Carroll... 

Ruth  Costello 

Clifton  W.  Enfield... 
Richard  C. 


Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

Engineer  consultant. 
Consultant— projecb 

and  programs. 

Administrator 

Executive  staff 

assistant 

Calendar  derk 

Staff  assistant 

do. 


2,416.68  Erta  S.  Youmans. 


4,885.09 
908.33 


Investiptingstaff: 
Phyllb  BaalL.... 
Steven  H.  Bourfca. 


Minority  counsel... 
Associate  minority 

counsel. 
Minority  executive 

Staff  assistant 


Staff  assistant. 
do 


$i8,ooaoo 

17, 789. 70 
17, 789. 70 
6,864.00 

17,795.25 
12,228.12 

iai98.80 
8,524.44 
9,094.62 

i8,ooaoo 

17,716.06 
ia26a36 


4,202.76 
9,597.88 


Patrfcta  A.  HiU 

RkAardC.  Barnett... 

Brenda  G.  Jones 

Pauline  L.DeCourcy.. 

Alexandra  R.Sassoon. 

Joenne  Marie  Morrone 

Cheryl  Ann  Meyers... 

Errol  LaeTyter 


Joseph  A.  Italiano. 
Robert  F.Loftaa... 


Henry  G.  Edier. 


Roth  Constandy. 


Gordon  E.  Wood. 
Marie  M.  Lyncb. 
Nancy  B.  Vitali.. 


Cart  J.  Lorenz. 


Subcommittee  on 
Energy: 
Salvatore  J.  D'Amno. 

Henry  G.Edler 


.  Staff  assistont 

(effective  Jan.  29, 

1973). 
.  Staff  assistant 

(effective  Mar.  12, 

1973). 
.  Minorihr  staff 

assistant 

do 

do 

.  Minority  staff  assistant 

(terminated  Mar.  31. 

1973). 
.  Minority  staff  assistant 

(effective  Mar.  1, 

1973). 
Minority  staff  assi^ant 

(effective  Mar.  19, 

1973). 
.  MhMMity  staff  assistant 

(effectiti:  Apr.  5, 

1973). 
.  Associate  counsel 

(effective  Mar.  10. 

1973). 
.  Editorial  assistant...  . 
.  Technical  staff 

assistant 
.  Project  coordinator 

(transterred  to  sub- 
committee on 

energy  Mar.  1. 1973). 
.  Technical  consuftaat 

(terminated  Feb.  12. 

1972). 
.  Assistant  minority 

counsel. 
Clerk.  Subcommittee 

on  Water  Reaourcos. 
.  Clerk,  Subcommittee 

on  Public  Buildinp 

and  Grounds. 
Cosnsal,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic 

Devetopmont 
(effective  Mar.  1, 
1973). 


Carols  Dahistedt 

Stephanie  G.  Negley.. 

JuneM.  O'Connell... 


Subcommittee  on 
Investiptions  and 
Review: 

Walter  R.  May 

Salvatore  J.  D'Amico. 


Counsel  (effective 

Mar.  1, 1973). 
Technical  adviser 

(effective  Mar.  I, 

1973). 
aert(  (effective 

Apr.  1, 1973). 
Staff  assistant 

(effective  Mar.  26. 

1973). 
Staff  assistant 

(effective  May  14, 

1973). 


John  P.  O'Hara... 
Carl  J.  Lorenz,  Jr. 


Robert  G.  Lawrence. 
George  M.  Kopecky. 
Sherman  S.  Willse.. 


Kathryn  M.  Kaeney. 


.  Chief  couDsel 

,  Assodato  counsel 
(transferred  to 
Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Mar.  1, 
1973" 

Assodato  counsel 

Assodato  counsel 
(transterrad  to 
Suboommittae  on 
EDA  Mer.  1, 1973X 

Assodate  counsel 

Chief  investigator 

PnrfessiOMl  staff 
member  (terminated 
Feb.  28, 1973). 

Chief  dofii 


$6,675.00 
4,944.42 
1,794.44 


4,964.68 
2. 248. 61 


5,582.26 
777.78 


4.361.67 
216.67 


2,181.47 


4.S66.79 
4,i73LSl 
4,723.51 
Sh84L84 
9,465^56 
4,107.88 
7,80L87 


2,422.23 


6,427.76 

7,278.00 
4,936.06 
2,570.10 


3.333.32 
2,833.32 
2,269.45 
9,250.00 


11,009.60 
15,905.07 

5,609.08 


2,578.89 

13,688.87 
7,025.90 
6, 4a  85 

11,092.28 


11,172.54 
11,605.00 

3,999.99 
3,166.67 

1,357.78 


17,80aOO 
5,36L27 


16,453.55 
5,361.27 


17,096.31 

17,800.00 

5,361.27 


10.397.19 


28196 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— CoirtiMMd 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS-CMrtiMMd 


NttHM  of  MRploysc 


Prof>iiion 


BMyHayWriiM.-. 

Shirtoy  B.  Novotny. 
CatolbaMsMt.... 


nsittsiit. 

SMIaaMiRt. 

Staff  «*tstant 
(tranttf  r«d  to 
SMMMMmttM  M 
EiMrn,  Apr.  1, 

wrar 

.  Invwliiatof 

Pntonlomt  Stat 


WWiain  0.  Noton 

Sierp  P.  KaraabooM. 


Chartn  A.  Krouaa da 

Atnat  M.  Gaiuin Staf  aaMStant. 

^nU  MiddMod...  SMI  anMant 


Total  L 

niary  durini 

6-wMrtk 

pariod 


$9,877.34 

6.  IK.  67 
3.3».32 


(affacthra  Apr.  15. 
ll~ 


1173). 

SMden  GiHMrt. Mimwity  ceonsal 

P«MR.S.Yata( Protaarional  minority 

staff  mambar. 

Martha  F.  Downia Minority  staff  auisUnt 

F.  Robart  Edman CoRsuHanL 

Mcftard  C.  Royca do 

MaiTabar da 


10.969.01 
14.  MM.  17 

14.426.S2 
7,101.13 
2. 66a  00 


15.5«.77 
16,635.46 

7.404.09 
8,300.00 
4,200.00 
4.300.00 


Funds  autltorizad  or  ipproeriatad  lor  committaa 

axpanditMraa(H.Ra«.a8). $1,519,700.00 

Amount  ol  axpandituras  pravioudy  raportad  0 

Amount  aipandod  from  Jan.  3.  to  Juna  30. 1973.       483.037.05 

BaUoca  unaxpaodad  as  of  June  30, 1973 1, 036, 662. 95 

JOHN  K  BLATTnK.  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

July  18.  1973. 

To  tha  Clarli  of  th«  Houu: 

Tka  abova-nMntionad  committaa  or  subcommittaa.  pur- 
suant to  aaction  134(b)  of  tlia  Lagislativa  Raorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79tti  Conireu,  ipprovad 
August  2,  1946,  as  aaMndad.  submits  tlM  tallowing  raport 
showing  tha  nama,  pTotaasion,  and  total  salary  of  each 
parson  amployad  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  Juna  30,  1973.  indnsiya.  togathar  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriatad  and  axpandad  by  it: 


Nam*  of  amptoyaa       Profsasioa 


Total  L 

alary  during 
6-moiith 


Laurie  C.  Battle Staff  director  and 

counsel  (P). 

Marpret  Anne  Bundieh .  Stall  asastant  (C). . . . 

William  D.  Crostw,  Jr . . .  Minority  counsel  (P). . 

Joona  Lynna  Cullan Assistant  minority 

cpjinsni  (P). 

Donald  Gregory  Nicosia..  Raaaarch  analyst  (C). 

Winifred  L  Watts Admioistrative 

assistant  (P). 

Dorothy  Ballengar Secretary  (C) 


$18.00a00 

7.864.55 

12.598.83 

9,529.86 

7.797.88 
10,497.99 

5.458.33 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $5,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  pre«ie«sly  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jaa.  3  to  June  30, 1973. .  1, 239. 36 

Balance  unexpended 3,760.64 

RAY  J.  MADDEN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE    ON    SCIENCE    AND    ASTRONAUTICS 

July  10, 1973. 
To  the  Clorii  of  the  House: 

Tha  aboua-mantionad  committaa  or  subcommittaa,  par- 
suant  to  aaction  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601.  79th  Congress,  spprovod 
Attgiot  2,  1946,  as  a  mead  ad,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  totsl  selary  of  each 
peraoa  employed  try  it  during  ttia  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1973,  indusiva.  togathar  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appiopriatad  and  expanded  by  it: 


NaaM  of  amplayaa 


IVafasalon 


Total  L 

salanr  ••■•ring 
e-moiith 


John  L  Surtfait,  Jr Staff  director  (from 

April  29). 

Oiaries  F.  Ducander Chief  counsel 

James  E.  Wilson,  J r Deputy  director 


$6,200.00 

18, 000. 00 
18.000.00 


af  aaiplayaa       Pralaaaiofi 


Total  L 

salary  during 

B-month 

pariod 


John  A.  Csrstsrphan.  Jr. 

Philip  B.  Yeagsr 

FranH  R.  Hammiil,  Jr... 

CailSwvtz 

Joseph  Dal  RiefS 

Mary  Ann  Robert 

Efflin  Oodson 

Care)  F.  Rodoers 

June  C.  Stafford ... 

ThtntaM.  Gailo 

Invastigatiya  staff 
(H.  Ras.  270): 

Harold  A.  Gould 

WiHiamG.  Weils,  Jr.. 

J.  Thomas  Ratchford. 

JohnD.  HolmMd.... 


Chief  derii  and  counsal.  $18,000.00 

Counsel 18.000.00 

do  18,000.00 

MJnbn^ttMi 12,157.62 

do. 12.469.11 

Sacniary 7.964.51 

da. 7.<3^S• 

da. 7.447.95 

da. 7,447.95 

*. 5,90156 


Thomas  N.  Tata. 


Richard  P.  Nines. 


PMiip  P.  Dicfcinson.. 

Frank  J.  Giroux 

George  W.  Hshar... 
ElizaMh  S.  Kaman. 

Martha  N.  Reas. 


OanisC.  Quigley 

Patricia  J.  sSwartz. 
HazalR.Justica.... 

Garnetta  Benton 

Rita  W.  Schwall 


Tachnicai  consultant. . . 
do 

Sdaoca  consultant 

Sdanea  policy  OS*- 
sultanL 

Tachnicai  consultant 
and  counsel  (from 
May  12). 

Technical  consultsnt 

(to  Mar.  31). 
do. 

Printing  dark 

Clarfc  ^m  Apr.  1) 

Sdenlific  rasaarch  as- 
sistant 

Secretary 

Pubiicattons  dark 

Sacratary. 


18.000.00 
16.198.52 
16.510.89 
13.3B3.47 


8.992.44 


Judith  Ann  EvaretL. 


Don  Cooper. 


Sacratary  (to  Jan.  31).. 
SacraUryOoFeb.  10.. 
Secretary  (from  Apr. 

17). 
Secretary  (from  May 

IX 
PuMicathms  clerk 

(from  Jana  1). 


7.885.03 
9.707.28 
9.000.00 
4,760.87 

7,128.63 
8.406.65 

5.619.23 

785.98 

1,856.07 

3.031.95 

1.416.66 

958.33 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committaa 
expenditures $380,000.00 

Amount  o(  axpandituras  previously  reported 0 

Amount  axpandad  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973...    161, 252. 29 

Totsl  amount  axpandad  Irom  Jan.  3  to  Jaaa  30, 
1973 .7; 161,252.29 

Balance  unexpended  aa  of  Juna  3, 1973 218,747.71 

OLIN  L  TEA6UE.  Chairman. 


I 

coMMirrn  on  standards  of  official  conduct 

July  3, 1973. 
To  tha  Oerh  ol  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittfee.  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Ugislatha  ReosOnlzatien 
Act  ol  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  prolaasion.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  Inr  it  during  ttie  6-month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30.  1973.  inclusive,  together  with  totsl 
funds  suthorized  or  appropriatad  and  axpeiidad  by  It: 


TatalL 

salary  during 

D-moeui 

ProVaaaiofi  pariod 


John  M.  Swanner Staff  director $18,000.0 

Bennett  Wdfe AssisUnt  staff  16.670.22 

director. 

Robert  G.  Ailctt Senior  staff  member...  18,000.00 

Mariann  R.  Mackenzie...  Secretary 11,697.42 

Temple  W.Whittington..  Assistant  derk 6.648.72 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures  H.  Res.  219  (Mar.  20,  1973) $25,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to  June  30, 1973..  1.033.35 

Total  amount  expanded  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 

1973 1,033.35 

Bslance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30.  1973 23, 966. 65 

MELVIN  PRICE,  Chairman. 


Augnat  2,  1946,  aa  amended,  submits  the  follewing  report 
shoertBg  the  name,  profeeaion,  and  total  salary  of  each 
penon  employed  bv  It  during  the  6-fflOflth  period  from 
Jaauary  1  ta  June  30.  1973.  induahm,  together  with  total 
lunda  autfeorizad  ar  appiopriatad  and  aapandad  by  it: 


NaiM  of  amployaa       Protaaaioa 


Total  L 

6-monlh 

salary  during 

pariod 


Oliver  E.  Meadows Staff  director 

Donald  C.  Knspp Counsel 

John  R.  Hdden Proiassiood  staff 

nambar  (minority). 

BilyEKirby ProfwiioBal  aide 

Arthur  M.Gottschalk..  Prolassioaal  aida 
Cminoffty). 

George  W.  Fisher Clerii  (through 

Mar.  3171973). 

Halaa  A.  Biondi Ciarit  (Irom  May  1, 

3,675.00        AlkaV.  Matthews....  dark-staaaraphar.... 

Morvie  Ann  Colby do 

Marjoria  J.  Kidd do 

Diana  Sua  Gsuiot Clark-Steaographer 

(nrinorityTfra 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

July  13, 1973. 
To  tha  Clarli  of  tha  House: 

The  ebove-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b>  of  tha  Legislative  Reorganlzetlon 
Act  of    1946,    Public  Law  601,    79th   Congress,    spprovod 


June  1, 1973. 
Patricia  J.  Wilton Clarii-stanotraphar 


Investigative  staff: 
Audrey  A.  Powelson 


(minority)  flhrough 
MayU.Unx 


$i8,ooaoo 

18, 000. 00 

17.177.90 

17.177.90 
11,64057 

9.000.00 

12. 17a  82 

8,296.55 

8.062.20 

7.7ia67 

833.33 


5.063.15 


Clerk-stenagrsplMr 6,076.44 

PhiUp  E.  Howard Investigator 17,066.16 

CanwL  Graves Clark-staaoaraphar 4,97173 

VancaLGHUam Racordsdark 4,804.70 

Barbara  Price  Daniel..  Clerk-stanacraphar 151188 

SyMa  Meedows do 1,033.34 

Margsret  BosweR do. 792.23 

Susan  Dawkina go SI6.67 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriatad  tar  cowaiittaa 


aipandMuras 


$150,  oca  00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previousty  reported None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1973...      49. 795.67 


Total  amount  axpandad  Irom  Jan.  1  to  Jana  30, 
1973 


49.785.67 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30, 1973 101 214. 33 

WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN.  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

July  1. 1973. 
To  tlM  Clerii  ol  the  Heuaa: 

The  abeua  mentioned  committaa  or  aubeommittae,  pur- 
auant  to  aaction  134(b)  ol  tha  Ugiatativa  Raorgaaizatien 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Uw  601,  79th  Congreaa,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  aubmils  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  proleeaion.  and  totol  salary  ol  aech 
person  employed  Iw  it  during  the  6-moiith  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30.  1973.  incluaiva.  together  with  toUl 
lunda  authorized  or  appnprialad  and  expanded  by  it: 


<\ 


Total  groes 

6-month 

alary  during 

pariod 


John  M.  Martin,  Jr Chief  Counsel  (P) 

Richard  C.  Wilbur Minority  Counsd  (P)... 

John  Patrick  Baker JUsistant  Chief 

Counsel  (P). 

Robert  B.  Hilt Proiassionai  Staff  (P).. 

William  Kane. do 

James  W.  Kelley da. 

HarddLanur do 

A.  L  Sindeton.  Jr do 

Florence  Buriiett Staff  Assistant  (C) 

Virginia  Butler da 

WIlTlam  C.  Byrd da 

Marie  Crane do 

Winiam  Fullefton da 

Chartes  Hawkins da 

Grace  Kapn do 

JuneKendell do 

Elteabelh  Lieblich do 

Danna  Palmer da...    

Doris  Parker.. go 

Mardia  Powdl da.        

JeanRatliff do...    

Karen  Schwarz da. 

Gloria  Shaver da 

Marn  Shildkret do.        

Carole  Vuis do 

Kayo  Anne  Weinstein Staff  assistant  (C)  to 

June  IS. 

Hughkin  Graene Document  Clerk  (C). . . 

Walter  Little do. 

UndarH.  Res.263,93d 
Congress: 

John  Meagher 

Connie  Faulkner  (from  

April  6). 


$1100100 
11000.00 
17.749.98 

14.040.42 

17.457.78 

17.749.98 

17.748.98 

11 556. 78 

1202.72 

1  750. 12 

1613.80 

1064.54 

17,  749. 98 

17.749.98 

9, 750. 12 

11.623.74 

4.625.76 

5, 130. 18 

5. 125. 56 

4, 994. 16 

5.950.38 

1045.54 

9, 456. 18 

4  468.44 

7. 555. 12 

1493.71 

1202.72 
1202.72 


17, 341 10 

2.243.J» 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS— Continued 


Name  of  employee 


Profaeeion 


Total  L 

salary  during 

6-iMnli 

period 


Don  Johnson  (fram       $400.00 

June  15). 
Dendd  Whistler  (froM 200.00 

June  I). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $125, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previoudy  reported Nona. 

Amount  expended  from  Janaury  1  to  June  30. 

1973 32.480.92 

Balance  unexpeaded  as  of  Juna  30, 1973 92, 519. 08 

WIBURD.  MILLS.  ChairaMn. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMITTEES 

I  July  2, 1973. 

To  the  aerk  of  the  Houae:      ' 

The  alwve- mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  tiie  Legisletive  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  7»th  Congress,  appravwl 
Auguat  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the  fallowing  report 
showing  the  name,  profaadan.  and  total  salary  of  each 
paraaa  amployad  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  31  to  June  3a  1973,  Induaiva,  tocether  with  totol 
funds  autharited  or  apprapriatad  and  aKpendad  by  it: 


Total 


NMM  Of  WllpiOyM  PrOfHSiOA 


alary  d«lM 
o-rmudi 
period 


Charles  S.  Sheldon  II....  Chief  of  stsff 

Melvin  M.  Miller Deputy  chief  of  staff .. . 

Gardd  J.  Grady Profosskmd  staff 

mambar. 

SpancarM.  Bafaslord...  CouumI 

Linda  H.Kamm da 

Robert  C.  Ketcham Spadd  counsd 

Roger  H.  Davidson Protassiond  staff  mam- 


Terence  T.  Finn Staff  consultant 

Dennis  J.  Tayhw Asaodata  counsd.. 

MaryE.  Zdar Chief  dark 

UnAa  G.  Stephen  wa Aadstant  darh 

Shirley  A.  Kdich Secretary 

Rose  M.  Sanko do 

Carmen  T.  Bagherzadeh do 

C.  Carleda  Broughton ..do 

Joan  Bannon  Bachula...  ReMarch  asddaat. 


$9,000.00 

12.000.00 

7.54129 

11300.00 
1266.67 
1250.00 
5.16106 

150100 
7, 655. 57 
5,000.00 
3.8CO.0O 
4,033.35 
3.366.67 
3.333.32 
2.625.00 
2010 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $1,500,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

AmountexpendedtromJan.aito  June30.  P973.        99.03193 


Totd  emoont  expended  from  Jan.  31  to  June 
30.1973 


99.03193 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1973 1.400.961.07 

RICHARD  BOUING,  Chairman. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

I  August  3, 1973. 

Te  the  Clerk  of  the  Houee: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  aubcommitlae,  pur- 
auant  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislstive  Reorganization 
tA  of  1946.  Public  Law  601.  79th  Congreaa.  approved 
Augud  2.  1946,  aa  aaMndod.  aubmlta  the  following  report 
alMwing  the  name,  proleaalon.  and  total  salary  of  eech 
person  employad  by  It  during  the  6-month  pwiod  from 
January  31  to  Juna  30,  1973.  Induaiua.  together  with  total 
hmds  suthorized  or  eppreprleted  end  expended  by  it: 


ame  of  empleipee        Preleeaien 


Total  groas 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Appleby.  M.  Irene Secretary $5,742.39 

Bass,  Avanell  K Offka  manapr 8,358.58 

Beccacdo.  Uvio  A Inveatigator 11,61180 

Beddl. Uroy  C  Jr Inveatigator.  to  Mar.  11.030.88 

31  and  investigator- 

heerings  olRcer, 

from  Apr.  1  to  Apr. 

30  and  investiptor. 

from  May  I. 
Blommer,  MidiaeiW....  AssocUtechid  3,583.52 

counssl.  to  Feb.  12. 
Beysen.  Mary  R Secretary  to  assoclato  514. 32 

counsel,  to  Jan.  IS. 


Nana  of  employee        Prefeaaion 


Total  gross 

alery  during 

6-month 

period 


Canty,  Marian Sacratary  ta  didrman.. 

Cd I ison,  Frederick  B Investigator 

Colllsan,  Judith  Ann Secretary,  from  Apr. 

Cook.  Martha  A Secretary,  to  Mar.  31 

and  press  ollieer. 
from  Apr.  1. 

Douglaaa.  Miriam  E Secretary,  to  June  19.. 

Downey,  Mary  Faye Secretary  to  Apr.  2 

Duran,  Una  Mahal Staff  sxacutive  secre- 
tary, to-Mar.  31  and 
secretary-deputy 
chid  counsel,  from 
Apr.  1. 

Dweck,  Jacob Research  asdstant 

from  Msy  25. 

Englaader,  Patti Research  assistant 

„  .  from  June  1. 

Fisher,  Judith  B Seaetary,  to  Feb.  28... 

Garripn,  Leeh Secretary,  from  Mar.  5. 

Geulart.MaryM Hnance  dlieer 

Grey.  Evelyn  Sevep Reseercher 

Hanley,  Martha  S Research  asdstant 

from  June  1. 

Lynch,  Richard  P Assistant  counsel,  to 

Feh.  28  end  deputy 
chid  counsel,  from 
Mar.  1. 

Madden.  Raphael  J Research  asdstant 

McDonald,  James  E Investigator,  to  Mar. 

31  and  Asdstant 
counsel,  from  Apr.  1. 

McKanna,  Robert  E Investigator 

ftolde  H.  Christopher Assodate  counsel,  to 

Feb.  28  and  chid 
counsel,  from  Mar. 
1. 

O'Halloan,  F.  Thomas...  Assistant  oounsal. 
from  Apr.  16  to 
May  11. 

Otters,  N.  Ross Investigator,  to  Feb. 

22. 

Petit  Michael  0 Press  officer,  to  Mar. 

31  and  information 
dirsctor.ffonApr.  1. 

Phillips.  Joseph  A Chid  counsel,  to  Jan. 

31. 

Reeping.  Paulina  B Secretary  to  chief 

counsel,  to  Feb.  28 
and  secretary  to  the 
chid  counsel,  Irom 
Mar.  1. 

Rigfins,  Evdya Secretary,  from  May  1.. 

Roth,  Caroline Secretary,  from  Jan.  2 

to  Jan.  ^ 

Sdiauer,  Margard  M Reseerch  assistant 

Seal,  Batty  B.. Secretary  to  assodata 

chid  Gounael,  to 
Apr.l 

Seidman,  Elian  Shapiro..  Reseerch  asdstant 
from  May  21  to 
June  2. 

Sul I hran,  Thomas  K Investigator 

Trainer.  Robert  J Asdstant  counsel. 

from  Mar.  25. 

Wales,  Heethoota  W Special  counsel,  from 

June  11 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriatad  for  committee 
expenditures $331,620.20 

Amount  d  expenditures  prevMMisly  leported None 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30,  1973. .    263, 623. 31 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3  to  June  31     263, 623. 31 
1973.  

Batanca  unexpended  as  of  Juna  30, 1973 67.99189 

CLAUDE  PEPPER.  Chdrman. 


$7. 824. 11 
1427.50 
2,305.55 

131104 


S.  509. 98 
2,409.48 
7,26101 


822.60 

495.00 

2,083.34 
3,812.50 
1799.50 
6.826.02 
428.40 

15,53192 


4,S3L86 
11,030.88 


11,42160 
17,11132 


1,90184 

3.047.77 
11,61180 

3.000.00 
1082.46 


1,120.00 
30.56 

1711.38 
2.891.36 


171.36 


11.61180 
1  429. 16 

900.00 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

July  11973. 
To  tha  Clark  of  the  Houae: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  auboommittae.  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  tha  Lagidatlva  Raorganizatian 
Ad  ol  1946.  Public  Uw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augud  2,  1946.  u  emended,  submita  the  following  report 
showing  the  neme.  prolession,  and  total  salary  of  eech 
parson  employed  l>y  It  during  tlie  Smonth  pariod  frem 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973,  inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee        Proleesion 


Total. 

eelary  during 

6-menth 

period 


Thomas  J.  CimpbalL...  Staff  dineior. 
Barbara  E.  Cousins Secretary 


$117. CS 
4132 


Told. 


164.00 


Itame  of  amployaa       Prafoaaion 


Total  groas 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Fuads  aotharizad  or  appropriatad  for  committaa 
•xpenditures  (92d  Coi«.) $44,141.98 

Amount  Ol axpandlturas  pravioudy  raportad 21713.37 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  1973  to  Jan.  2. 
1973 213.90 

Totd  amount  expended  from  Jen.  1. 1972  to  Jaa. 
2. 1973 21927.27 

Balance  unexpandad  as  af  Ja«.  2,  1973  (92d 

C0(«.) 15. 214.72 

JOHN  C.  laUCZYNSKl.  Chdrman. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

July  11973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  elxiva-mentioned  committee  or  suhcommitlee.  pur- 
suant to  aaction  134(b)  of  the  Legidathra  Raarganizatiaa 
Ad  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Contraaa,  approved 
Augmt  2r  1M6,  aa  amaadsd.  auhmita  tha  iritowing  lapart 
ahowing  tha  name,  prefeaaion.  and  total  aalary  of  each 
person  emplosad  by  it  during  tin  6-month  period  from 
January  3  to  June  30,  1973.  indudva.  tegethei  wHh  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  end  OKpanded  by  it: 


Total  L 
iwfM  of  onipioyoo        PioImoior 


Thomas  J.  CampbdI....  Staff  dirador $11472.0 

Barbara  L  Condn. Sacratary 4, 121 21 


Told 14. 591 94 


Funds  authoriiad  or  appropriated  for  committaa 

axpandituras(93dCaii|.) $33,50100 

Amount  d  axpenditaras  pradondyraportad Nona 

Amount  expendad  Irom  Jan.  3.  1973  to  June  31 

1973 14.820.90 

Bdance  unexpandad  as  of  Jaaa  31 1973 1167101 

JOHN  C  KLUCZYNSIU,  ChdnMO. 


PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMAU  BUSINESS 

Jdy  14, 1971 
TothaClerfcoftheHoaaa: 

The  above-mentioned  eommittae  ar  suluemmlHaa.  pw- 
auant  to  aaction  134(b)  el  the  LegistaHve  Reorganization 
Ad  ol  1946.  Public  Uw  601.  79th  Congraaa.  approved 
Augud  2.  1946.  ea  amended,  submita  the  followiag  rapart 
showing  the  nama.  prolession,  and  total  aalaiy  af  each 
person  employad  liy  it  during  the  6-Hwnth  period  Irem 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973.  iodusive,  together  with  total 
lunds  authorized  or  approprieted  and  eipended  by  It: 


Neawol  employee 


Proleeaion 


TalalL 

aalary  duriiig 

6-inonth 


Emilia  L  Parrish 

Brands  H.  Napier 

William  A.  Ked.Jr 

Myrtle  Ruth  Foatch 

Donna  M.  Watson 

Henry  A.  Robinson 

LadieA.  Giick 

Lasha  R.  Pennington 

(Resigned  June  30, 

1973). 

Thomas  G.  Powen 

EKzabath  Turlington 

Jastinas  GooM 

Donald  B.  Roe 

gu^Mar.31. 

Mary  Eileen  Hohman 

Howard  Greenberg 

LadHeC.  Hicks 

Milard  V.  Oakley 
|r^Apr.30, 

Charies  E.  O'(!onnor 
(resigned  May  31, 
1*73). 

Christina  Ann  Stewart... 

MichedJ.Ward 

Robert  M.  WaMer 

UndgLoMisaSpakat.... 

Charies  D.Loyd 

Bernedetto  0.  Romsnesk. 

Jamas  R.  Phden 

Susan  Peerce 


Sacratary .... 

.^...da...: 

Rosoofck  OMnA.. 

Clort( J... 

Secretary j 

Caaasd 

da 

Printing  aditd.... 


Counsd... 
Secretary. 
Counsd... 
do... 


Secretary 

Staff  directar. 

Sacratary 

Ganardoounsd. 


Counsd. 


Secretary 

Counsd 

Staff  asdstaat 

Sacratary 

Generd  counsd 

Secretary,  miaorMy. 

Minority  counsd 

Secretary,  minority. 


$134196 
4,58134 

1100180 

11.500.00 

4,702.50 

17,50162 

4,41167 

190100 


1749.98 

1791.67 

17,291.67 

100101 


175100 
1100180 

ITSIOO 
a880.00 


7,91100 


1541.65 
112101 
4,750.00 
1513.34 
1,600.00 
174198 
13.00102 
4.999.I8 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Continwd 


PERMANENT  SEUCT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS— 
Continued 


Nmm  of  tfliployM       Proftnion 


Total  grot* 

alary  during 

6-neiltil 

period 


Paul  Kritzer Assistant  minority  $11,250.00 

eounsal. 
Elmira  R.  Stewart. Secretary,  minortty 4,099.98 


Funds  authorized  of  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $563,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 1973...    221, 969. 90 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30, 
1973 221,969.90 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1973 341, 030. 10 

JOE  L  EVINS,  Chairman. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

July  12. 1973. 
To  the  Clerli  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pnr- 
uient  to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
thowtng  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
peraon  employed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973.  Inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expmded  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  L 

6- month 

salary  during 

period 


Eugene  F.  Peters Executive  director $18,000.00 

Raymond  L.  Gooeh Stall  counsel 15,250.02 

Cynthia  K.  Watkins Office  manager 6,833.33 

Danaid  G.  Tacheron Director  of  research 17, 74%  98 

George  Meader Stat!  counsel. 17,920.47 

AnnHoloka Research  assistant 8,500.00 

RetaOrem Receptionist/clerfc 2,141.66 

Beverly  Jean  Muncy Stenographer 2,866.67 

Robert  J.  Kelley Administrative  Officer..  9,624.98 

Richard  M.  Bates Placement  clerk 3,791.67 

James  F.  McAllister Administrative  Officer..  13,750.02 

Anne  Garrett  Burfield...  Temporary  clerk 222.22 

Gerard  C.  Snow Administrative  Officer..  4,791.68 

Laura  Reed Temporary  clerk 252.78 

James  S.  Machowski Placement  derk 4, 249. 98 

Raul  Robert  Tapia Temporary  derk 1,500.00 

Sally  Katharine  Murphy.  Placenent  clerk. 311. 11 

Stephen  E.  Markovich...  Temporary  clerk 375.00 

Robert  David  Agree do. 1,000.00 

March  E.  Dyer Placement  derk 4,166.66 

Betty  A.  Franklin do 3,688.88 

Lee  A.  Riedel.. do 2.766.66 

Ingrid  V.  Percival Temporary  clerk 369.44 

Jerrie  Lynne  Warthan do. 208.33 

Peggy  L.  Thornton do 186.67 

Mary  Catherine  Pugh do 1,372.24 

JohnR.Spear Placement  derk 895.83 

Mark  L.  Greenberg do 1,594.43 

Karen  B.  Graham do 2,057.78 

Grace  Seckler do 1,594.43 

Terrell  M.  Tannen ...do 979.17 

Gerald  P.  McCartin Temporary  clerk 1,875.00 

Denise  Ann  West Placement  clerk 711.11 

J.  E.  Vandelly Temporary  clerk 3,000.00 

Jerome  N.  Eller do 1,000.00 

Marguerite  E.  West do 330.55 

Diane  Spiegel Placement  derk 256.67 

Peter  B.  Crouch Temporary  clerk 1,500.00 

Janice  Kay  Casner Stenographer. 1.875.00 

Fay  C.  Hilterbrick Temporary  clerk 766.67 

Mooney  A.  Stotesbury...  Stenographer 330.55 

Ernest  Lee  Ougas. Clerk 1,399.99 

Barbara  S.  Hoffman Temporary  derk 1,200.00 

Susan  B.  Perry dl 3, 166.67 

Robert  W.Witt do 3,430.55 

WUIiam  F.  Walsh do 5,450.00 

Richard  T.  Galgay do... 3,461. 12 

John  Gilman  Stewart do. 2,000.00 

Paul  W.  McKee .do 2,966.67 

WilHam  B.  Blacklow do 3,034.71 

Mertka  Grundman do. 222.22 

JoenM.  Porter do 111.11 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $46O,0O0l0O 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 143,297.69 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1973...  231,  111.  06 


TeW  amount  expended  from  July  1, 1972  to  June 
aO.  1973 374,408.75 


Batence  unexpended  ac  of  June  30, 1973 (5,591.25 

LEE  METCALF,  Chairman. 


Name  of  employee        Profeailon 


Total  L 

alary  during 

6-montn 

period 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

July  31, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  ebove-mentioned  eommlttoe  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legisletive  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submita  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  ulary  of  eech 
panon  employed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973,  Inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


ftame  of  employee        Profession 


Total 
6-moi 
selary  durl 


nth 
during 
period 


Harold  J.  Warren Staff  director  and  $17,244.80 

and  counsel. 

Charles  S.  Brewton General  counsel 17,916.31 

Gary  H.  Copeland Assistant  staff  12,899.64 

director. 

Mattie  I.  Edtols Secretary 6, 070. 14 

Charles  H.  Liner,  Jr Professional  staff 3,500.00 

Robert  S.  Riggs Staff  assistant. 4,205.58 

J.  Michael  Hemphill Professional  staff 9,772.50 

Robert  B.  Geddie,  J r Staff  assistant 4,611.09 

Linda  Mace  McKee Clerk 788.55 

Adrienne  Ann  Hampton do 657.13 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $143,530.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 65, 771. 76 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1973  to  June  30, 

1973 77,711.78 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1972  to 
June30.1973 143,483.54 


Balance  unexpended  asof  June  30, 1973 46. 46 

JOHN  SPARKMAN,  Chairman. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXATION 

July  IS,  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislathre  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the  following  report 
showing  the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1  to  July  1,  1973,  Inclusive,  together  with  total 
funds  euthorized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Nome  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Laurence  N.  Woodworth.  Chief  of  staff 

Lincoln  Arnold Deputy  chief  of  staff. 

Arthur  Fefferman Chief  economist 

Nichclas  A.  Tomasulo...  Legislation  counsel.. 

HertMrt  L.  Chabot Assistant  legislation 

counsel. 

Harrison  B.  McCawley...  Refund  counsel 

James  H.  Symons Statistical  analyst 

John  Germanis do 

Albert  Buckberg. Economist.......... 

Michael  D.  Bird do 

Leon  Klud do 

Bernard  M.  Shapiro Legislation  attorney.. 

Mark  L.  McConaghy do 

Donald  C.  Evans do 

Howard  J.  Silverstone do 

Robert  A.  Warden do 

Robert  A.  Blum do 

James  Billinger do 

Joseph  P.  Spellman Refund  attorney 

Cerl  E.  Bates ..do 

Anastasia  (^nnaughton..  Statistical  derk 

Joseph  E.  Fink do 

Allan  Rosenbaum Accountant 

Joanne  McDermott Secretary 

Linda  Savage do 

Blanche  Nagro Secretary  (refund)... 

Jamie  L.  Daley Secretary 

iune  Matthews do 
tarda  B.  Rowzie do 

Amelia  Del  Carmen do.. 

Sharon  Malcom.. Secretary  (refund)... 

Jacqueline  S.  Pfeiffer Secretary 

Ellen  I.  Woodriff do 

AlexaGase do 

Theresa  Sbarra do 

Ettzaiwtii  Frerat Legislation  attorney 

(Jan.  2,  to  May  4, 
1973). 


$19,999.98 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
17,895.00 

14,714.17 

18,000.00 

14,937.48 

16,633.33 

16,935.42 

11,141.67 

15. 757.  C8 

12,461.67 

12,436.67 

15.068.73 

15,068.73 

12,545.00 

12,436.67 

11,469.98 

11.469.98 

11.586.48 

11,638.73 

12,159.33 

9,283.32 

7,26^90 

7,037.50 

6,543.73 

5,979.57 

6,365.43 

5,871.23 

4,68L68 

6, 409. 18 

5,045.43 

5,470.83 

5.045i43 

8,541.65 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  L 
salary  during 


Marta  L  Winter Secretary  (as  of  Fob.  $3, 879.  IS 

20,  W3). 
Ridtard  Elgenbrode Clerk  (as  of  May  10,  850. 00 

1973). 
Midiael  Cook Cterk  (as  of  Mar.  1,  2, 541. 67 

1973). 
Cynthta  F.  WaUace Statistical  derk  (as  of  216.67 

June  25,  1973). 
Herman  H.  Wbmmack. . .  Clerk  (as  of  June  19,  266. 67 

1973). 


Funds  authorizod  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures. 1937,720.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevfcMJsly  reported. 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  July  1, 1973. 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1972.  to 
July  1,  1973 


401,00.15 
441,882.92 


«/m 


563.07 


BaUnce  unexpended  as  of  July  1, 1973 94,156.93 

WILBUR  D.  MILLS,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO    INVESTIGATE   CAMPAIGN    EX- 
PENDITURES 

July  18, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Th«  above-mentioned  committae  or  aul>commlttee,  pur- 
suant to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legisletive  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601,  79th  Congrasa,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submita  the  following  report 
ahmring  the  name,  profession,  end  total  ulary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  froai 
January  1  to  June  30,  1973,  indusive,  together  with  total 
funds  autiuuized  or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Neaae  of  employee        Profeeaien 


Total  L 

alary  during 

6-nionn 

period 


iSf?^ 


John  Warren  Mcljarry.  Chief  counsel. 

David  H.  Bodiker Minority  counseT 

Jeanetta  E.  White Secretary.. 

Mary  Patrwia  Kelly do.... 

Susan  Thompson Secretanr(Apr.  1  to 

June  0). 
Louise  M.  Hallahan...  Secretary  (2  months).. 

Kathy  Sandy Secretary  (2  days) 

Jeanne  Vertner do 


$12,600.00 

11,039.70 

5,467.28 

2,368.76 

693.92 

630.84 
73.34 
50.23 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $45,00a00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
(spedal  committee) 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  2  to  June  6 39, 262. 76 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  6 5, 737. 24 

NEAL  SMITH,  Chairman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Litton)  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  of  (Mf 
Rees)   today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Du  Pont)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  BiESTER  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baker,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNET,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 
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Mr.  RxTPPK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiTTOif)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material)  : 

Mr.  GoMZALZz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Habringtoit,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burks  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  atJNTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jakes  V.  Stahtok.  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoLiFixLo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MxTRPHT  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  WiLLXAK  D.  Ford,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Reks,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (Tlark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Miss  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  Dilnutes.  today. 

Mr.  OwiNs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HtBERT,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  immediately  following  the  vote 
today  on  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
8214. 

Mr.  Satlor  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 

$1,933.25. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  to  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  S.  502  today. 

Mr.  Rhodes  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$522.50. 

Mr.  Miller  to  extend  his  remarks  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  Just  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  <xi  8.  502 
today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  relating  to  his  remarks 
made  earlier  today  on  S.  592. 

Mr.  Httngate  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
during  debate  on  conference  report  on 
HJl.  7935. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  Pont)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Andirson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  MizELL  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Cartxr. 

Mr.  Drllenback  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kkatxno  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Goodlino. 

Mr.  OnJCAN.        1 

Mr.  Hanrahak.     I 

Mr.  ScHERLK  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Brotzmam. 

Mr.  HVBKR. 

Mr.  KncF  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chambsrlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NCLSXN  in  four  instsoices. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FORSTTHX. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  four  instances 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Myxrs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Idr.  Rbgula  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  McKiNNXT  in  two  Instcmces. 

Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio  in  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Frxnzxl  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Dxrwinski. 

Mr.  Veyset. 

Mr.  Brat  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stkkli. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cranx. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Litton)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Stkxo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  JoNBs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gatdos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rees  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MoAKLET  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  two  instances. 

Ibir.  Hicks. 

Mr.  DiNGXLL. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Moorheao  of  Pennsylvania  In  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  HuNGATX  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Burton  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  FisHKR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  f otir  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Gettys. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OTfEiLL. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Preyer. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Miss  Jordan. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 


table  and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  1080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defenee 
Production  Act  of  1950,  aa  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

8.  3058.  An  act  to  Mnand  tbe  Securities  Bx- 
cbange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  tbe  regula- 
tion of  clearing  agencies  and  transfer  agents, 
atnd  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Fmrelgn  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  f  oimd  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  Jt.  3630.  An  act  to  extend  untu  Septem- 
ber 30,  197S,  tbe  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain dyeing  and  t,aniilng  products  and  to  in- 
clude logwood  among  such  products; 

HJR.  4083.  An  act  to  Improve  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  In  the 
District  of  C!oIumbla,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

H.R.  6049.  An  act  to  extend  untU  November 
1, 1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the  steam- 
boat Delta  Queen  frcoa  certain  vessel  laws; 

HJB..  6870.  An  act  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  deposltcwy 
Institutions  from  permitting  negotiable  or- 
ders of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  re^>ect 
to  any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  In- 
terest or  dividend  Is  paid,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and  na- 
tional banks  to  own  stock  In  and  Invest  In 
loans  to  certain  State  housing  corpMations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6676.  An  act  to  continue  untU  July  1, 
1976,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
manganese  ore,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HH.  6713.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  regarding  the  times 
toe  filing  certain  petitions,  regulating  tbe 
primary  electon  for  Delegate  from  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  puri>ose8; 

HJt.  7935.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  tot  other  pur- 
poees; 

HJl.  8152.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HH.  8610.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions tot  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

HJ.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  autbMlzlng 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  36.  1978,  as 
"Women's  Equality  Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Jomt  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  m  October  1978  as  "National  Legal  Sec- 
retaries' Court  Oluervanoe  Week". 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BtLLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

8. 1410.  To  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for 
three  months  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  United  States  obliga- 
tions directly  from  the  Treasury; 

S.  1887.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  the  governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment; and 

BJ.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  ten4>orary  extension  of  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary   of   Housing   and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  loAns 
and  mortgages,  and  for  other  piuposes. 


BILL    PRESENTt^  TO   THE   PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  8152.  To  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  Improve  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  42,  93d  Congress,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  September  5,  1973. 

Thereupon  (at  7  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
pjn.).  piu^uant  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  42.  the  House  adjourned  un- 
tu  Wednesday,  September  5,  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Cooimerce  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973  for  the  support  of  execu- 
tive dining  rooms,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-407;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
mente  other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92- 
403:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
InterlcM',  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  VS.  Oovernment  Comptroller  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  fiscal  year  1972.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  90-496:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1213.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No*.  217,  15-K.  and  29-J.  Citizen  Band  of 
PotatDctomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  Pota- 
watomi  Nation  represented  by  Citizen  Band 
Of  Potawatomi  Iridians  of  OklaKoma.  et  al.; 
The  Prairie  Band  of  the  Potawatomi  Tribe  of 
Indians,  et  al.;  and  Hannahville  Indian  Com- 
munity, et  al.,  plaintiffs,  v.  The  United 
States  of  America,  defendant,  pursuant  to  26 
U.S.C.  70t:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1214.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  In  docket 
No.  304.  The  Ottatoa  Tribe  and  Guy  Jenni- 
son,  Branson  Edwards  and  Gene  Jennison,  as 
representatives  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe,  plain- 
tiffs. V.  The  United  States  of  America,  defend- 
ant, pursuant  to  26  UJ3.C.  70t;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1215.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  coat 
of  clean  air,  pursuant  to  section  312(a)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  01-604:  to  the  Committee  on  InterstaU 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


1216.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  sclentlflc  and  engi- 
neering positions  established  in  NASA  as  of 
June  30,  1973.  under  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1988  (73  Stat.  426.  429), 
pursuant  to  42  n.S.C.  2473(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
RauEivEo   PaoM  thx  Comptboixbs  QxifBui. 

1217.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  use  of  appropriated  ftmds  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  during  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  support  of  executive  dining 
rooms,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-607;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds  by  the 
60  State  governments  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Hil.  6274.  A  bUl  to  grant  relief  to  payees 
and  special  indorsees  of  fraudulently  i>ego- 
tlated  checks  drawn  on  designated  deposi- 
taries of  the  United  States  by  extending  the 
availability  of  the  check  forgery  Insurance 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Kept.  No.  93-448).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DANIELSON :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  B. 
Riddle:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-445) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  BUTLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2207.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  C. 
Leeba;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-444). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C.  and 
Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the  Adier 
Construction  Co.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-447)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BELLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  DlinoU  (for  him- 
self and  Mr  Mau.liako)  : 
H.R.  9862.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campalgrxs;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bataus,  Mr.  Baku,  Mr. 
Beabd.  Mr.  Blackbubn.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan Mr.  Bdtleb,  Mr.  Btbon,  Mr. 
Cedebbebg,  Mr.  Clbvxland,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas.  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
CocGHLiN.  Mr.  Debwinski.  Mr.  Db- 

VIMB.  Mr.  FiSHKB.  Mr.  FOBSTTHE.  Mr. 

Fbxnzel,  Mr.  Hastimos,  Mrs.  Holt, 


Mr.   Hosma,   Mr.   Htran,  Mr.   Mc- 

Clobt,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia,  and 

Blr.  Rhodes)  : 

HJl.  9863.  A  bill   to  amend  section   1951. 

title  18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3. 

1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON   of   Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.     Sebelxus.     Mr.     Shttstbb,     Mr. 
SmoxB   of   Arizona,    Mr.    Thomson 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Vandkb  Jagt,  Mr. 
Vktsbt,  Mr.  Wabb,  Mr.  WHrrxHUBST, 
Ji«r.   Winn,  Mr.   Young   of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Youno  of  nUnois)  : 
HJt.  9864.   A  bill  to  amend  section   1951, 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  act  of  July  3. 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 
H.R.  9865.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equallsse  the  retirement  pay 
of    members   of   the    uniformed   services   of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    BAFALIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Andbbson  of  minols,  Mr.  Dklxums, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kbatino. 
Mr.  Michxl.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
glnla.  Mr.  Tkagui  of  California,  and 
Mr.  WnxiAics)  : 
HJl.  9866.   A  bill  to  deauthorlze  perma- 
nently   the    recently    halted    Croes-FIorlda 
Barge  Canal;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.   BARRETT    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
En.BBBO.    Mr.    Wabx,    Mr.    Wili.iai(s. 
Mr.  BnsTBB,  and  Mr.  Couohlin)  : 
HJt.  9867.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Mifflin  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
IntericM-  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
H.R.  9868.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.. 
as  the  Henry  A.  Whalen  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital,   and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Studds) : 
H.R.  9869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Duck  Stamp 
Act  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  moneys 
received  from  the  sale  of  mlgratory-btrd 
hunting  stamps,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H.R.  9870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing 
higher  education:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUROENER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Crisholm,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Rxis, 
Mr.  RzBGLx,  Mr.  Hbchlbb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Abcrki,  Mr.  BtrrLn,  Mr. 
Cbonin,  Mr.  Dbnholm,  Mr.  Ounteb, 
Mr.  Kxtchum,  Mr.  Moobheao  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.    Youno   of   Illinois,    Mr. 
Wtatt,  and  Mr.  Minish)  : 
H.R.  9871.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  reduced  retire- 
ment annuity  for  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
remains  in  office  after  becoming  70  years  of 
age;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  9872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
credit  for  tuition  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
or  his  spouse  or  a  dependent  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  and  an  additional  credit 
for  gifts  or  contributions  made  to  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mi.  DEVINB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Oooduno,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Clanct,  Mr.  Oum,  Bfr.  Davh  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Minshall  of  OMo.  Mr. 
Michbl.  Mr.  VETaBT,  and  Mrs.  Obbbn 
of  Oregon) : 
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HJl.  087S.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions 
of  the  Passport  Office  to  a  new  agency  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  be  known  as  the  U.8. 
Passport  Service,  to  establish  a  Passport  Serv- 
ice Fund  to  finance  the  operations  of  the 
U.8.  Passport  Service,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HUDNUT,  Mr.  McCoLusTBB,  and  Mr. 
YouMO  of  lUlnois)  : 
HJl.  9674.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension     Plans     Dlsclosiire     Act,     and     to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  private  retire- 
ment   system     by     establishing     minimum 
standards  for  participation  In  and  for  vest- 
ing of  benefits  under  pension  and   profit- 
sharing  retirement  plans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  9876.  A  blU  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be  required  to  wear  the  military  uniform 
whUe  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 
status:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OUNTEB: 
H.R.  9876.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  increasing  income  lim- 
itations relating  to  payment  of  disability 
and  death  pension,  and  dependency  and  In- 
denuilty  compensation  and  to  provide  that 
monthly    social    security    benefit    payments 
shall  not  be  considered  as  income  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  pensions  under  that 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJl.  9877.   A  biU   to  amend   the  National 
Housing  Act  to  substitute  a  single  subsidy 
hoiising  program  for  the  existing  plethora 
of  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

HJl.  9878.  A  bUl  to  provide  long-term  cus- 
todial care  and  home  care  to  the  chronically 
ill;  to  the  Oommltte  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By   Mr.  HARRINGTON    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs.  HxcKLB  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  Ms.   JOBDAIf,   Mr.   Rangxl, 
and  Mr.  Stokis)  : 
HJl.  9879.  A  bUl  to  require  the  President 
to  include  in  the  budget  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress additional  information  showing  the  re- 
gional  impact   of   the   budget   propKtsals  by 
State   and   congressional   districts,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
(for  herself.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Bmasco,  Mr.  Stabx. 
Mr.  Reoula.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Bbown  of  California.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Moobheao  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  EXLBno.  Mr.  Maulabt.  Mr. 
CoNTEBS,      Mr.      Hbndbbson,      Mr. 
WHrrtHUBST,  Mr.  Sabbanes.  Mr.  Deb- 
winski, Mr  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Mttchell 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moaklbt,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket.    Mr.    CoBMAN,    and    Mr. 
McCoBMACK) : 
H.R.  9880.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in 
the  granting  of  credit,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  with   respect   to   the   clvU   liability 
provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
(for    hertelf,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Don 
Clausen.  Mr.  Masxoli,  Mr.  Feeling- 
HUYsxN.  Mr.  TowBLL  Of  Nevada,  Mr. 
Leogbtt,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Tiebnan.  Mr. 
Bbxaux,  Mr.  Mosheb,  and  Mr.  Jones 
Of  Oklahoma)  : 
R.R.  9881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  in 
the  granting  of  credit,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  with  respect  to  the  civil  liability 
provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


ByMr.HILLIS: 

HJl.  9882.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
grants  and  loans  to  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  assist  them  in  providing  trans- 
portation service  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cwrrencj. 

H.R.  9883.  A  bm  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  com- 
putation produces  a  higher  combined  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  9884.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  ZVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  dental 
care,  eye  care,  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  hear- 
ing aids  among  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
Insurance  program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  9886.  A  bUl  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  taxes  or  a  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  66;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOGAN: 

H.B.  9886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  immediate  retire- 
ment imder  subchapter  in  of  chapter  83  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  9887.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intmial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  »3,(KX)  of  an  individual's  dvll  service 
retirement  annuity  (or  other  Federal  retire- 
ment annuity)  shall  be  exempt  from  Income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE: 

H.R.  9888.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain  ret- 
roactive changes  In  qualified  pension  plans 
and  change  certain  provisions  concerning 
qualification  of  pension  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  H  tpit  .'Hiifcif  * 

H  Jt.  0689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U£.C.  41)  to  provide 
that  under  certain  circumstances  exclusive 
territorial  arrangement  shaU  not  be  deemed 
unlawful:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  0890.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  tuition,  in  addition  to  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances,  for  veterans  p\ir- 
sulng  educational  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  9801.  A  bill  to  increase  veterans  educa- 
tion assistance  rates  by  10  percent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  9892.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  grant  to  veterans  46 
months  of  educational  assistance  entitlement 
and  to  extend  the  limitation  on  such  assist- 
ance tmder  two  or  more  programs  to  56 
months;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  0803.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  in  order  to  repeal  the 
delimiting  period  for  completing  programs 
of  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  9894.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  agric\iltural 
commodities  when  pesticides  are  used  in 
oonectlon  with  such  commodities  In  a  man- 
ner which  Is  prohibited  In  the  United  States 
by  any  Federal  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  9896.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  pro- 
grams of  educational,  employment,  and  other 
assistance  to  areas  with  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  foreign-born  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  9806.  A  bill  to  amend  section  412(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058  to  pro- 
hibit approval  of  certain  air  carrier  agree- 
ments by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  ex- 
cept In  case  of  an  emergency,  and  for  other 
puipoaee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NKUBBN: 
nSL.  9807.  A  bOl  to  amend  section  803  (b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  remove 
certain  restrtctkms  upon  the  appllcaUon  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Fortign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  0808.  A  bm  to  authoclM  recompuU- 
tlon  at  age  00  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  aerv- 
Icea  i^ioae  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  January 
1,  1072,  and  tar  other  pvupoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Waldb,   Mr.   Pbics   of  Texas,   Mrs. 
Chbholm,     Mr.     Rabbxncton,     Mr. 
Fuqua,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
HJl.  9809.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Seoraidary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  drug  abuse  therapy  programs  m 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Ms.  Ab- 
suo,  Mr.  Albxandxb,  Mr.  Ansxbson  of 
California.  Mr.  Batalib,  Mr.  Bno- 
LAND,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Btrnxz  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Ms.  Bxtbkb  of  California. 
Mr.  Chappbix,  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of   minols.   Mr.   Contebs,   Mr. 
DULSKi.  Mr.  Eckhabst,  Mr.  Edwabos 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Fasckll,  Mr.  Fbaskb. 
Mr.    Obeen    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
OuNTKB,  Mr.  HxcHLEX  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.   Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Hocan. 
Mr.   Howabo,   and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California) : 
HJl.  9900.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 
vide  for   drug   abuse    therapy  programs   In 
schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lab(». 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Klucstmski. 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  McFaix,  Mr.  Mad- 
den,  Mr.   Madigan,   Mr.   B£ann.   Mr. 
Melckxb,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr.    Moobkbad    of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mubpht  of  New 
Yoik,  Mr.  Mubpht  of  lUlnois,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Pooell,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr. 
Stabk,  Mr.  Thonx,  Mr.  Vktskt,  Mr. 
Vicoarro.  Mr.  Wagconnxb.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
HJl.  9901.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 
vide  for  drug   abuse    therapy   programs   in 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER :  .»_^-— ^ 

HJl.  9902.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act:  to  require  pen- 
sion plan  termination  insurance;  and  for 
other  pvirpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself.  Ms.  Ab- 
zuo,    Mr.    Asoabbo,    Mr.    Bxll,    Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Bbasco.  Mr.  Bbown  of 
California.  Ms.  Bubkb  of  California. 
Ms.  Chisbolm,  Mrs.  CXjllins  of  Illi- 
nois. iSi.  Contebs.  Mr.  Edwabos  of 
California.   Mr.    Eilbebo,    Mr.    Obat, 
Mr.     Hawkins.     Mr.     McDadb,     Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mollo- 
han,   Mr.    Rbxs.    Mr.    Rangxl    Iifr. 
RiBCLB.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Idr.  Stabk. 
Mr.  Waloie.  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
HJl.  9003.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  It  clear  that  an 
individual  who  U  not  working  because  of  a 
strike  or  other  labor  dispute  wm  be  consid- 
ered unemployed  for  purposes  of  aid  with 
respect  to  dependent  children  of  xinemployed 
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tetben;    to  the  Committee   on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  RODSH  (for  hlmfielf,  Mr.  Bu- 
Airx.  Mr.  Hasuncton,  and  Mr.  Moax- 

LXT)  : 

HJl.  9004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  grants  to  States 
and  units  of  local  government  for  the  estab- 
llBhment.  equipping,  and  operation  of  emer- 
gency communications  centers  to  make  the 
national  emergency  telephone  No.  911  avail- 
able throughout  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BOUSH  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Bm- 
TON,  Mrs.  hkck]:,xr  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
HJt.  990S.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
agreements  between  ministers  and  their  em- 
ployers to  treat  ministers  as  employed  per- 
sons: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  9906.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  89  and  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Services,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  QAce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJt.  9907.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAQOEBS: 
HJt.   9908.    A   bill   to  provide   for   project 
grants  for  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  programs  for  rehabilitative,  hablUta- 
tlve,  personal  support,  residential,  medical, 
dental,  and  mental  health  services  for  the 
chronically  HI  residents  of  Identified  popula- 
tion areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.TIERNAN: 
H.R.  9906.  A  bill  to  establish  an  equitable 
private  retirement  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada: 
HJl.  0910.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  available 
to  Nevada  the  Red  Rock  Recreation  Lands, 
located  In  Clark  County,  Nev.,  for  use  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    VEYSET    (for    himself ,•  Mr. 
Beabd,    Mr.    Bnx,    Mrs.    Boccs,    Vbt. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Bhinklkt,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Btruu  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Collies,  Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnols, 
Mr.    Danixlson,    Mr.    Dttitcak,    I^. 
FUT,  Mr.  Qatdos,  Mr.  Qutek,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Holitield,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  MooRHSAD   of  California, 
Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sabasir, 
Mr.   ScHNEEBZLi,   and   Mr.  Trone)  : 
H.R.  9911.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage   the  voluntary  donation 
of  ptire  and  safe  blood,  and  to  establish  a 
national  registry  of  blood  donors;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sax- 
BANBS,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
HJl.  9912.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  voluntary  donation  of 
pure  and  safe  blood,  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional registry  of  blood  donors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.    WAGOONNER    (for   himself, 
Mrs.   Boccs,   Mr.   BREAxnc,   Mr.   Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
FLOWERS,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Long 
of    Louisiana,    Mr.     Passman,    Mr. 
Rarick,   Mr.   Rose,   Mr.   Tatlcw   of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.   Ichord)  : 
HJt.  0013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHURST  (for  himself,  lis. 
Abztto,  Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
IlUnolB,  Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla,  Mr. 


DsHHOLM,  Mr.  Bdwaxos  of  California. 

Mr.  PoasTTini.  Vx.  Hambut  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  HABamoTON,  Mr.  Rendkebox.  Mr. 

JamB     of     North     Caroima,     Mr. 

KrrcHTTic,  Mr.  O^rien,  Mr.  PABBia. 

Mr.  PXFPEa,  Mr.  RnouE.  Mr.  Roaxaov 

of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rose)  : 

HJt.  0914.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  U&lted 

States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 

the  widow  of  a  veteran  after  age  60  shall  not 

result  In  termination  of  dependency  and  In- 

denuilty  compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJt.  0016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act,"  with  respect  to 
determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  is  unreasonable;  to  de- 
fine when  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
have  been  mined,  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States;  to  make  clear  the  right 
of  any  State  to  give  preference  to  d(»nestl- 
cally  produced  goods  in  purchasing  tar  public 
use,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<Mnmtt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina: 
US,.  9016.  A  bUl  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
South   Carolina   the   Snow   Island   National 
Historical  Park;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Sfence)  : 
ILS,.  9017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44,  4fi)  to 
provide  that  under  certam  clrciomstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO    (for  hlmseU,  Ms. 
ABzrra  and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 
HJt.  0018.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage of  VS.  oil   Imports  be   carried   on 
U£.-fiag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 
HJl.  0010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Folkllfe  Cedter  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Mosrbs,  Mr.  Brovtn  of 
California,  Mr.  E:sch,  Mr.  Ooldwatxr, 
Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Rob,  Mr.  Thobnton,  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Cronzn)  : 
HJl.  0020.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  National 
Science    Foundation    to   undertake   an    ex- 
panded program  of  earthquake  prevention 
and  prediction  research,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJi.  0021.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whoee  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  January  1, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Omn- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  0923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1988  to  mcrease  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

HJt.  0023.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  6,  United 
states  Code,  with  respect  to  the  recredltlng 
of  sick  leave  of  employees  prevloiisiy  sep- 
arated from  the  service  for  not  more  than 
3  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  9924.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  VB.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Edwabos  of  Cali- 


fornia, Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hinshaw. 
Bfr.  HoncBB.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  RxES,  Mr.  Rottsselot,  Mr. 
Rtan,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Chablbs 

H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
Hit.  0026.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Los  An- 
geles County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.  DIGGS: 
HJl.  0026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Horlsontal 
Property  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr.  Ba- 
DiLLO,  Mr.  RooNXT  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Contkrs,  Mr. 
RousR,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Bell,    Mr.    Obey,    Mr.    Studds,    Ms. 
Abzug,  Ms.  Schroeoer,  Ms.  Bubkx  of 
California,  Mr.  Nnt,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Harrinoton,   Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Peppbi, 
Mr.  Mbtcaue,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Hel- 
BTOflKi,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey) : 
HJl.  0027.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  a  charter  for  local  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to 
acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  registered 
qualified  electors  In  the  District  of  Coliim- 
bia,  to  delegate  certain  legislative  powers  to 
the  local  government,  to  Implement  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

ByMr.  DORN: 
HJl.  0028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter,  Mrs.   Grasso,   Mr.   McKinnet, 
Mr.  Sarasin,  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
HJt.  0028.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  identi- 
fication of  a  restructured  rail  transportation 
system  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  regions 
of  the  Nation  In  order  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  commerce,  the  national 
defense,  and  the  environment;   the  service 
requirements  of  passengers,  mall,  shippers. 
States,    communities,    and    the    consuming 
public;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  0030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  Federal  death  benefit  to  the  sur- 
viving dependents  of  public  safety  officers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJl.  9931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Act  to  require  that  advertising  expenses 
of  any  public  utility  regulated  by  such  act 
be  no  more  than  research  and  development 
expenditures   for   purposes    of    determlnmg 
rates  and  charges  of  any  such  public  utility; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  (by 
request)  : 
HJl.  9932,  a  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  become  entitled  to  widow's  or 
widower's  insurance  benefits  at  age  46 
whether  or  not  disabled,  subject  to  the  exist- 
ing actuarial  reduction  but  with  a  benefit 
amount  no  lower  than  80  percent  of  the  de- 
creased reduction  but  with  a  benefit  amount 
no  lower  than  80  percent  of  the  deceased 
worker's  primary  Insurance  amount,  and  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  widow's  and 
widower's  ins\irance  benefits  equal  to  100 
percent  of  such  amount  where  mitlal  entitle- 
ment is  at  or  after  age  60  (rather  than  only 
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at  or  after  age  66) ;  to  the  Commltts*.  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ELABTENMJCUSR: 
H.R.0983.  A  bQl  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities,  to  provide  publlo  flnandng  for 
such  campaigns,  and  to  establish  limitations 
on  q>endtaig  with  respect  to  such  campaigns; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KYBOB  (for  himself  and  ISt. 

BOLAND)  : 

HJt.  0934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  vrlth  respect  to 
recycled  wool;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    UTTOM    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Dantelsow.  Mr.  RotrsH.  Mrs.  Schbob- 

DER,    Mr.   Clabx,    Mr.   Bowxn,    Mr. 

CoNTXRs,  Mr.  Whitz,  Mr.  Picklz,  Ms. 

Abztto,  Mr.  oz  Ltroo,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 

SiBK.  Mr.  CBbibn,  Mr.  McCormack, 

Mr.  Datis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Gonr,  Mr. 

Bak^,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    Hillis,    Mr. 

TaoMTsoN  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Yates, 

Mr.  Otn.vzB,  Mr.  Lanimbxbb,  and  Mr. 

Btabx): 
HJL  0088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  lnq)ectlom  of  Income  tax  returns  by, 
and  the  disclosure  of  Information  therein 
to.  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MCKAY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
JoKMsoN  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Roncalio 
of    Wyoming,    and    Mr.    Evans    of 
Colorado) : 
HA.  0936.  A  bill  to  facllltete  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  reclamation  townslte  of  Page. 
Ariz.,  Glen  Canyon  unit,  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project,  as  a  municipality  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  smd  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKINNXY: 
HJl.  0937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  to  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  fuel  consumption  by  certain 
automobiles,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York   (for 

himself,  Mr.  Wbioht,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 

Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Charles  H. 

Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Smith  of 

New  York,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 

HJl.  9938.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 

educational  campaign  to  combat  the  lack  of 

consciousness  on  the  public  as  to  the  dagger 

of  Improper  uses  of  motor  vehicles  on  the 

highways,  and  to  impose  an  additional  tax 

of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  gallon  on  gasoline 

and  other  motor  fuels  to  pay  for  the  costs 

of   such   campaign;    to  the   Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  BAr.  QUIE: 
HJl.  0030.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  VB.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Plre  Academy 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  mcldence  of  death, 
personal  injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Science  cmd 
Astronautics. 

ByMr.RIEGLE: 
H  R.  0940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  improve  the 
administration  of  that  act  with  respect  to 
small  businesses;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIXOLK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stabx): 
HJl.  9041.  A  blU  to  prohibit  certain  acU 
with  respect  to  petroleum,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (tat  himself.  Mr. 


Chablbs  H.  Wilson  of  Oallfomla, 
and  Mr.  Blatnik)  : 
H.R.  0942.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Constuner  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RUFPE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aapn^ 
Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr.    Dxllenback, 
Mr.  Faunthot,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  PoDXLL,  Mr.  Qtnx,  Mr. 
Rees,   Mr.    Sarasin,   Mr.   Steelman, 
Mr.   Vetset,    and   Mr.   Charles   H. 
WILSON  of  California) : 
HA.  0943.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national 
program    for    research,    development,    and 
demonstration   in  energy  technologies  and 
energy  conservation  and  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  financial  supplementation  of  Fed- 
eral  energy   research   and   development;    to 
conduct  a  thorough  review  and  assessment  of 
the  current  status  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  energy  technologies  and  energy  con- 
servation in  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sector:  to  increase  efficiencies  of  energy  pro- 
duction and  utilization,  reduce  environmen- 
tal  impacts,  develop  new  sources  of  clean 
energy,    demonstrate    specific    technologies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  0944.  A  bUl  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of  the  umted  States  beyond  Its  territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.SrSK: 
HJl.  0946.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral VaUey  project,  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affalts. 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
HJl.  0046.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
30,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
HJl.  0047.  A  bUl  to  reform  consent  decree 
procedures,  to  increase  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  to  revise  the 
Expediting  Act  as  It  pertains  to  Appellate 
Review;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
HJl.  9948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
act  of  Mai<ch  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Buy  American  Act,  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining when  the  cost  of  certain  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  is  unreasonable;  to  define 
when  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  have 
been  mined,  produced  or  manufacttired  in 
the  United  States:  to  make  clear  the  right  at 
any  State  to  give  preference  to  domeetloally 
produced  goods  in  piirchaslng  for  public  use. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  0048.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  re- 
lating to  unlawful  interception  of  commu- 
nications and  other  provisions  of  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  IlllnoU: 
HJl.  0950.  A  bill  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relatione  by  two  members  who 
shall  be  elected  town  or  township  officials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Satlob.  Mr.  Tatlor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  McDadx)  : 
H.R.  0051.  A  bUl  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Delaware  River  flowing  between  the  State 
of  New  York  anc'  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic   Rivers   System,   and   for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interkv  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Vs. 
Ixxn,  Mr.   McCoLLisTEB,   Mr.   Obbt, 
Mr.  Gttntzr,  and  Mr.  Harrinoton)  : 
HJl.  9952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  encourage  competition  in  the  production, 
refining,  and  marketing  branches  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  by  prohibiting  any  oil '   m- 
pany  from  engaging  in  more  than  one  sudi 
branch  of  the  Industry;   to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California: 
HJl.  0963.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VI  (rf  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  ade- 
auate  outpatient  care  In  medically  under- 
served  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conuneroe.  .. , 

By  Mr.  OHAPPKLL: 
HJl.  9964.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  In  the 
State  of  FlOTlda;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Lxooett,  Mr. 
Clabk,  Mr.  TATI.OB  of  North  Car- 
olina. Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  Bbown  of 
OaUfomla.  Mr.  Vetset,  3frs.  Chib- 
ROLM,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Bafalib,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pbfpbb,  Mr. 
Cabnbt  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Clcvblaitd,  Mr.  Ountbb.  Mr.  Gon- 
BALBs,  Mr.  Contbbs,  and  Mr.  Hab- 

BINOTON)  : 
HJl.  9055.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  qualify  fOr  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has  40 
quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when  such 
quarters  were  earned;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Gbxzn  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ed- 
wabos of  California,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

MCCOBMACK,  Mr.  MOAKLET,  Mr.  Sab- 

BANxs,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Hillis,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Bbzattx,  and  Mr.  Bakeb)  : 
HA.  9956.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual may  qualify  for  disability  Instuanoe 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has 
40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when 
such  quarters  were  earned;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
ztto, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Davis   of   Georgia. 
Mr.  DB  Lxroo,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Gil- 
mam,  Mr.  HooAN,  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr. 
Moobhead  of  California,  Mr.  Stttdos, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  9967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  and  the  Interstate  Oosn- 
merce  Act  to  authorize  reduced  fare  trans- 
portation on  a  space-available  basis  for  per- 
sons who  are  65  years  of  age  or  oldM';  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJl.  9968.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DENHOLM   (for  himself,  Mr. 
ALXXANDm,  Mr.  Bercland.  Mr.  Bow- 
BN,   Mr.   Brown   of   CalUomla.    Mr. 
Gttntxb,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
JoNKS  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Colorado,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Rarick.  Mr.  Sebk.  Mr.  Stttbbletielo, 
Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Vigorito.  Mr.  Yottng 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Zwacr)  : 
HJl.  9969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  income  tax  retTutks  by 
Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  {tat  himself,  Mr.  WS>- 
naix.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Stuxivair, 
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Mi.  AMomsoN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  CxDBt- 
BXKC.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  OoNZALKz,  ISr.  J.  Wiixiam  Stan- 
ton, Bfr.  RncB.  Mr.  BLACKBxntN,  Mr. 
WiLUAifs,      Mr.      McKjnnxt,      Mr. 
BOT7SSKLOT,  Mr.  Frknztl.  Mr.    Ron- 
CALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mrrcaxu.  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Bttbcenb,  Mr.  Faun- 
noT,   Mr.   OooDLiNG,   Mr.   Qitillzm, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wasx,  Mr.  Beako.  and 
Mr.  Stcklican)  : 
HJl.  9900.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  TreasTuy  to  niake  grants  to  Elsenhower 
College  and  the  Raybiim  Library:    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.B.  0961.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  approximately  258,700  short  tons  of  copper 
from  tbe  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
•nental  stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  ISr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Qxtillxn)  : 
Hit.  9962.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  financing 
the  cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  at  reduced 
rates  of  postage,  and  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    PHASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Obxt,  and  Mr. 
Stakk)  : 
HJt.  9963.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  no  pipeline 
company  engaged  in  the  transporUtlon  of 
oil  may  transport  oil  through  Its  pipelines  If 
that  company  has  an  Interest  in  such  oU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRET: 
Hit.  9964.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
eqtial  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
HH.  9965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  relief  to  cer- 
tain Individuals  62  or  more  years  of  age,  or 
disabled  and  60  or  more  years  of  age,  who 
own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  a  system 
of  income  tax  credits  and  refunds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stmics)  : 
H.R.  9960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  sewer  charges   In  the  same   manner  as 
the  deduction  allowed  for  real  property  taxes; 
to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and    Means. 
By  Mr.  OINN : 
HJl.  9967.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Blackbeard  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Mcintosh  County,  Oa..  as  wilderness; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATEB: 
H.R.  9968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
individual's  social  security  number  or  re- 
lated records  for  any  purpose  without  his 
consent  unless  specifically  required  by  law, 
and  to  provide  that  (unless  so  required)  no 
individual  may  be  compelled  to  disclose  or 
furnish  his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mmuib. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (fcff  himself,  Ms. 
Akvo,  Mr.  BAKxa,  Mr.  BBaoi.AND,  Mr. 
BaowN  of  California,  Mr.  Caxnet  of 
Ohio,  Ms.  Chubolm,  Mr.  Cobman, 
Mr.     Fascxll,     Mr.     Moaxlzt,     Mr. 
MuKFHT  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.    RixcLx,    Mr.    Stabk    and    Mr. 
TixaNAN) : 
H.R.  9969.  A  blU  to  provide  for  posting  in- 
formation  In  poet  oOcea  with  ngptct  to 
registration,  votlzig,  and  communicating  with 
lawmakers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClTU  Service. 


ByMr.  HUNOATB: 
HA.  9970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  certain  re- 
troactive amendments  In  qualified  pension 
plans  and  to  change  certain  provisions  con- 
cerning qualification  of  i>ension  plans;   to 
the  CTommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LITTON: 
HJl.  9971.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  authority  of 
State  officials   to   inspect  corporate  tax  re- 
turns; to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   LITTON    (for   hlmaelf,    Mr. 
Blackbuen,  Mr.  BucKDniDoi.  Ms. 
GxnrrrBB,  Ms.  Holtzman.  Mr.  Huo- 
NTJT,   Mr.   JoNXs  of  Oklaixoma,  Mr. 
McSpaookn,  Mr.  Mn-CKsa,  Ms.  Minx, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  CBxiBN,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Stokis, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  "nioaNTON,  Mr.  Whrk- 
BrrssT,     Mr.     Cbasubs     Wilson     of 
Texas  and  Mrs.  Boccs) : 
HJl.  9973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganisation  Act  of  1970  to  provide  semi- 
nars to  freshmen  Mentbers  of  the  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<Mnmittee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BaowN  of  California,  Mrs. 
Cbisholm,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Edwasos  of  CalUomla,  Mrs. 
OaiBN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  HAiaiNCTON, 
Mr.  HBCHLXX  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Legoxtt,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rixqlb,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Waloix,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,     Mr.     Won     Pat,     and     Mr. 

MOAKLET)  : 

HJl.  9973.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  consent  of 
all  persons  whose  communications  are  in- 
tercepted under  certain  provisions  relating  to 
certain  types  of  eavesdropping;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TxACXTE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mosrex.  Mr. 
Bell,    Mr.    Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Stmincton, 
Mr.  OoLDWATEE,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Camp, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr.  Corm, 
Mr.   Pasxis,  Mr.  Cxonin,  Mr.  Bxac- 
LAND,  Mr.  Maxtin  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  PicKLx.  Mr.  Beown  of  California, 
Mr.    MiLPoxo,    Mr.    Thobnton,    Mr. 
OuNTXx,  and  Mr.  ANNxmzio) : 
HJl.   9974.   A   bill   to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  transfer  to  such  depart- 
ment appropriate  responsibilities  from  other 
Federal  departments  end  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJL    9976.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement   for   the  establishment   and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
HJl.  9976.  A  bill  to  amend  and  Improve 
the  Adult  Education  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  9977.  A  bUl  to  esUblUh  within  the 
Peace  Corps  a  special  program  to  be  known 
as  tbe  Vietnam  assistance  volunteers  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
'"H.R.  9978.  A  bill  to  confer  U.8.  citizenship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  9979.  A  blu  to  amend  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  tbe  Senate 
to  improve  congressional  control  over  budg- 
etary outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide 
for  a  Legislative  Budget  Director  and  staff, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  PRTTCHARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen)  : 
HJl.  9980.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage of  U.S.   oil  Imports  be  carried  on 
UJS.-flag  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  REBB: 

Hit.  9881.  A  bill  to  amend  section  lS(g) 
of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  9983.  A  bill  to  establish  a  munlc4>al 
code  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  and  tor 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe 
District  of  Coliunbla. 

By  Mr.  REOULA: 

HJl.  9983.  A  bill  to  establlah  a  Commission 
on  Federal  Elections  to  carry  out  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  to  recom- 
mend further  reforms  with  respect  to  regula- 
tion of  campaign  activities;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOOXRS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ktbos.  Mr.  Stminoton,  Mr.  Rot.  Mr. 
NxLSEN,  Mr.  Caxtkx.  Mr.  HASTiNoa, 
Mr.  Heine,  and  Mr.  Httdntjt)  :  ^-^ 

HJl.  9984.  A    biU    to    protect    the    public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Dmg. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assoz*  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  medical  devices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abetto,  Mr.  Adpabbo.  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr. 
BucMi,  Hi.  BmoHAM,  Mr.   Bbasco. 
Mrs.   Chisholm,  Mr.   Delanet,   Ms. 
Holtzman.  Mr.  Pktsxb.  Mr.  Pookll. 
Mr.    Ranoel,   Mr.    Wolpp,    and   Mr. 
MuxPHT  of  New  York) : 
HJl.  9986.  A  bUI  to  extend  the  duties  of 
the  Executive  Protective  Service  to  include 
the  protection  of  the  United  Nations  build- 
ings In  New  York  City,  and  for  other  ptir- 
posee;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ByMr.  RUPPE: 
HJl  9986.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  FuU  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
HJl.  9987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urbui  Mass 
TransporUtlon  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial Increaae  In  the  total  amount  antliior- 
iaed   f<w   assistance   thereunder,   to   Increase 
the  portion  of  project  cost  which  may  be 
covered   by  a  Federal  grant,  to  authoriw 
assistance  for  operating  expenses,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  8CHBOKDXR  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Bingham,     Mr.     Otnn,     and     Mr. 
Stokxs) : 
HJl.  9988.  A  bill  to  to  provide  for  tbe  es- 
tabllahment     within     the     Department     o< 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  of  a  National 
Center  on  Child  Development  and  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
a    demonstration    program,    and    for    other 
purposes;   to  tbe  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BLACKBtr»N,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Octtts, 
Mr.  Rxzs,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Gonzalcz, 
Mr.  YooNO  of  Georgia,  Blr.  Fxknzel, 
Mr.  Hanlxt,  Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton,  Mr.   WmNALL,   Mr.   Bbown   of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Ceane,  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York,  Mr.  BtraoENEE  and  Mr. 
Wtlie)  : 
H.R    9989.  A  bill  to  further  the  naUonal 
housing  goal  of  encouraging  home  owner- 
ship by  regulating  certain  lending  practices 
and   closing  and  settlement   procedures   in 
federally  related  mortgage  transactions  to  tbe 
end  that  unnecessary  costs  and  difficulties  of 
purchasing  bousing  are  minimized,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  9990.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
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states  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  burial  and  funeral  expense 
allowances  from  the  present  $250  to  $760;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN : 
H.R.  9991.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
states  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  In  providing 
health  care;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  VIOORTTO : 
H.R.   9993.    A   bUl    to   amend    the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  44,  45)  to 
provide  that   under   certain   circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  lawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATBON: 
H.R.  9993.  A  biU  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44.  45)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  iwlawful;  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  IllinoU  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Paicx  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Maoigan, 
Mr.  RAiLsaACK,  Mr.  Csane,  Mr.  Ship- 
let,  Mr.  O'Beien,  Mr.  Abends,  Mr. 
Geat,  Mr.  Deewinski,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.    Haneahan,    Mr.    Findlet,    Mr. 
Matnx,  and  Mr.  Butlbe)  : 
H.R.    9994.   A   bUl    to   amend   tbe   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  VS.C.  44.  46)   to 
provide  that  under  certain  circustanoes  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commeroe. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlllnoU  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Dellknback)  : 
HJl.  9995.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BUROENEB  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Roncallo   of  New    TcM'k,   and   Mr. 
Reottla): 
H.R.  9996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng-Act  to  protect  consiuners  against  in- 
accurate and  unfair  billings  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  CommittM  on 
Banking  and  Cumncy. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Buekx 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
H.R.  9997.  A  bill  to  provide  Income  tax  in- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certain  facili- 
ties so  as  to  remove  architectural  and  trane- 
portational  barriers  to  the  handicapped  and 
elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  DIGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Ms.  Mink,  Ms.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Mosh- 
EB,    Mr.    Peitchabd,    Mr.    Rxm,    Mr. 

ECKHAEOT.  Mr.  TIXENAN,  Mr.  ElLBXEO, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Stoksb,  Mr.  Geben 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Clat,    Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bxxsr- 
EE,  Ms.  Joedan,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkxt,    Mr.    Beademas,    and    Mr. 
Kastenmeixe)  : 
H.R.  9998.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  C<dumbla, 
to  provide  a  charter  for  local  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  dele- 
gate certain  leglalatlve  powers  to  the  local 
government,   to   implement   certain   recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   ESCH: 
R.R.  9999.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  private  retirement  system  by  establUb- 
Ing  minimum  standards  for  parUclpatlon  In 
and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pension 
mnd  praet-sbarlng  plans  and  to  improve  the 


protection  and  interests  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries,  by  increasing  contributions  for 
self-employed  individuals  and  shareholders 
of  electing  small  business  corporations  and 
for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  10000.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ooldwatee)  : 
H.R.  10001.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional  Itemized   deduction   for  the  use  of  a 
passenger   automobile   in  a  carpool;    to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  lit.  GOLD  WATER: 
H.R.  10002.  A  bill  to  provide  a  standard  of 
fair   personal   information   practices;    to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  10003.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  Railroad  Reorganiza- 
tion Adjustment  Assistance  Administration, 
to    transfer    thereto    certain    functions    and 
duties  of  other  departments  and  agencies  re- 
lating to  railroad  reorganization  adjustment 
assistance,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  raUroad  reorganization  adjustment 
assistance,   and   for  other  purpoees;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl.  10004.  A  bill  to  help  preserve  and  Im- 
prove low-  and  moderate-income   housing; 
to  the  CcMnmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HJl.  10005.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling  wastepaper;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kemp)  : 
HJt.  10006.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By     Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Shoitp,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Boonet  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mail- 
LiAEO,  Mr.  Seibesling,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  MOAKLET,  and  Mr.  Himshaw)  : 
HJl.  10007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  Income  tax  returns  by, 
and  the  dlscloeure  of  information  therein  to. 
Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  himself 
and  Ms.  Joedan)  : 
H.R.  10008.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  consent  of 
all  persons  whose  communications  are  inter- 
cepted under  certain  provisions  relating  to 
certain  types  of  eavesdropping;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Run- 
nels,  Mr.   Evans   of  Colmado  and 
Mrs.  ScRHOEDEit)  : 
H.R.  10009.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of  New   York    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Ashlet.  Mb.  Abzuo,  Mr. 

AoDABBO,   Mr.   Baeeett,   Mr.   Beasco, 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Claek,  Mr.  Dom- 

iNicx    V.    Daniels.    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 

Helstoski.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mtees, 

Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rostxnkow- 

SKi,    Mr.    James    V.    Stanton,    Mr. 

Thompson     of     New     Jersey,     Mr 

Chaeles  H.  WILSON  of  California, 

and  Mr.  Podell)  : 

HJl.  10010.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Natural 

Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    OWENS    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr.  Beown  of 
Caltfomla,     Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
CoNTXES,  Mr.  DE  LT7CO,  Mr.  Delloms, 
Mr.     Edwaeos     of     California,     Mr. 
Geben  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, B4r.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Kteos,    Mr.    LECorrr,    Mr.    McDaoe, 
Mr.    McKat,    Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr. 
RiECLE,  Mr.  RxTTss,   Mr.   Roonxt  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Sabbanxs,     Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ull- 
man, and  Ms.  Schroecee)  : 
HJl.  10011.  A  bill  to  insure  that  no  public 
funds  be  used  few  the  purpioee  of  transport- 
ing  chemical   nerve  agents  to  or  from   any 
mUltary   installation   in   the  United   States 
for  storage  or  stockpiling  purposes  unless  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  to  do  so;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.     OWENS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
MosHEE,    Mr.    MOAKLET,    Mr.    Obxt, 
and  Mr.  Haeeington)  : 
HJl.  10012.  A  blU  to  Insun  that  no  public 
funds  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
ing chemical  nerve  agents  to  or  from  any 
military    installation    In   the   United   States 
for  storage  or  stockpiling  purpoees  unless  It 
Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  to  do  so;  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed   Services. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.B.  10013.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  certain 
students  harmed  by  the  Insolvency  of  River- 
side University  of  Riverside,  Calif.;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beothill  of  North  Caroline.  Mr.  Bt- 
aoN,  Mr.  CAETn,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
KtrrKENDALL,   Mr.   Kteos,   Mr.   Mc- 

COLLISTEB,    Mr.    NbLSEN,   Mr.   ROONET 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Stm- 
INGTON,  Mr.  Wabe,  and  Mr.  Yoima 
of  lUlnols) : 

HJl.  10014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  44,  45)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shau  not  be 
deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 

HJl.  10015.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  call  and  conduct  a  White  House  Con- 
ference  on   Energy;    to    the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ROGERS: 

HJl.  10016.  A  bUI  to  amend  tbe  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  industry  and  the 
light  residential  construction  industry:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  10017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
Stetea  Code,  to  direct  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentatives  to  provide  each  Member 
of  the  House  with  additional  copies  of  his 
Individual  voting  record  for  distribution  by 
that  Member  for  public  inspection  In  his 
congressional  district,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

HJl.  10018.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  per- 
centage of  VS.  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  UjS.- 
fiag  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for.  himself,    Mr. 

Staccebs.  Mr.  Kteos,  Mr.  Peetbb,  Mr. 

Stmincton,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.   Nelbsn. 

Mr.  Cabtee,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Heine. 

and  Mr.  Hcdnut)  : 
HJl.  10019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Aloohoiism  Praven- 
tlon  Treatment,  and  RehabUiUtion  Act  of 
1970  and  other  related  acts  to  concentrate  the 
resource*  of  the  Nation  against  the  problem 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism:  to  eetabUsh 
tlon  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  for  the  other  pur- 
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posea;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzuo.  Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
BiAGOZ.   Mr.    Bingham,   Mr.   Bbasco. 

Ms.     CHISHOUC,     Mr.     DXLANKT,     MS. 

HoLTZMAN.   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Pktskb. 
Mr.  PooxLL,  Mr.  Rancxl,  Mr.  WOLIT, 
and  Mr.  Mukpht  of  New  York) : 
HJl.  10020.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  New  York 
Clt7,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ROnsSKLOT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BUBCENXR)  : 

HJi.  10021.  A  blU  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  Invasions  of  pri- 
vacy by  prescribing  procedures  and  stand- 
ards governing  the  disclosure  of  certain  fi- 
nancial Information  by  financial  Institutions 
to  governmental  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  R0USSE1.0T: 
HJI.  10022.  A  bin  to  amend  section  226  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  reform  the 
procedures  for  adjusting  certain  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial  salaries,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ol&ce 
and  Civil  Service^ 

By   Mr.    STEIOER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  J.  Whxiam  Stan- 
ton) : 
HJi.  10023.  A  bill  to  continue  the  com- 
munity development  program  as  a  part  of  the 
Office   of   Minority   Bvislness   Enterprise;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    8TUDDS    (for    himself,   Mr. 
BoLAND,   Mr.   BTmKZ   of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  CoNTK,  Mr.  Donohuk,  Mr. 
Hakrinoton,  and  Mr.  Moaklzt)  : 
HJI.   10024.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust  In  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  declare  certain 
national  policies  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion   and    conservation    of    the    lands   and 
waters  In  the  trust  area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stekle)  : 
HJI.  10025.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Diseases  In  order  to  ad- 
vance the  national  attack  on  diabetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WAIiDIE: 
HJI.  10026.  A  bill  to  promote  public  confi- 
dence In  the  Integrity  of  Congress  by  provid- 
ing for  public  disclosure  of  Federal  income 
tax  returns  by  Members  of  Congress  and  can- 
didates for  that  ofRce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

By    Mr.    WALSH     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Okrald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Hastinos,  Mr. 

HosTON,  and  Mr.  McClost)  : 

HJt.  10027.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 

October  12,  1968,  to  Increase  from  $6  million 

to  $15  million  the  amount  authorized  tat 

grants  to  Elsenhower  College,  Seneca  Falls, 

N.Y.;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Lalsor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnoIs: 
H.J.  Res.  705.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  p>erlod  begin- 
ning October  14, 1973,  and  ending  October  20, 
1973,  as  National  Machine  Tool  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dan 

Daniel,  Mr.  Dexwinskz.  Mr.  Hnxm, 

Mr.  HosMXR,  and  Mr.  Kxtchttm)  : 

"BJ.  Res.  706.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United    States    to    authorize    Congreas,    by 

three-fourths  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  over- 


ride decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judklary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.J.  Res.  707.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  return  of  the  remains  of  Pocahontas  to 
the  United  States  and  the  establishment  of 
an  appropriate  memorial  commemorating  her 
place  In  American  history;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon  (for  herself, 
Mr.  AsFiN,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Caret  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  Long  of 
Lotilslana,  Mr.  Mazeoli,  Mrs.  Minx, 
Mr.    Udaix.    and    Mr.    WnxuM    O. 
Ford)  : 
H.J.  Res.  708.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  as  envisioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  enactment  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  and  the  accountability  to 
the  people  of  the  executive  as  well  as  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Oovernment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS : 
HX  Res.  709.  Joint  resolution,  a  national 
education  i>ollcy;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Jarman,  Air.  Mc- 
Spaddbn,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.J.  Res.  710.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  June  17,  1974,  as  "Na- 
tional Right  of  Way  Week,"  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Blr.  McCOLUSTER : 
H.J.  Res.  711.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  iinbom 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Ktros,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hxinz,  and  Mr. 
Httdnut)  : 
H.J.  Res.   712.   Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  3  through  10, 
1973,    as    "National    High    Blood    Pressure 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WHALEN: 
H.J.  Res.  713.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FROEHLICH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stmms,  and  Mr.  Roussxlot)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  287.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  Janiiary 
14  through  January  20,  1974,  as  "National 
Snowmoblllng  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HUBER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Murprt  of  minols)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   288.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re^>ect 
to  the  missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  289.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  our 
NATO  allies  should  contribute  more  to  the 
cost  of  their  own  defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dkl- 

LUMs,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Rox) : 

H.  Res.  623.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 

of  the  House  regarding  diplomatic  relations 

between  the  United  States  and  Sweden;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  FKaser, 
and  Mr.  Matsttnaca)  : 
H.  Res.  624.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   Hotise   that   the   UJ3.   Government 


should  seek  agreement  with  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  on  prohibition  of 
weather  modification  activity  as  a  weapon 
of  war;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affatra. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.  Res.  626.  Resolution  of  inquiry  into  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  January  20, 
1969,  through  AprU  30,  1970,  by  XSS.  forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  636.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  tm 
Rules. 

ByMr.  HHiLIS: 
H.  Res.  627.  Resolution  for  the  creation  of 
congressional  senior  citizen  internships;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  (for  himself,  Ms. 
ABztTo,  Mr.  ASRI.ET,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mrs.  Crisholm.  Mr.  Con- 

TEBS,  Mr.   CORMAN,   Mr.  DK  LtTGO,   Mr. 

Dexxttms,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hxlstoski,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.   Ktros.   Mr.   LxGorrr,   Mr.   Mc- 
Daoe,   Mr.   McKat,   Mr.   Mollohan, 
Mr.  RiEOLE,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Roonet 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sarbanss,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Ullman)  : 
H.  Res.  528.  Resolution  to  move  forward  to- 
ward immediate  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925,  to  request  a  public  reevalu- 
ation  of  the  VS.  policy  which  requires  nerve 
gas  stockpiles,  and  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  detoxify  obsolete  nerve 
gas  presently  stored  near  Denver,  Colo.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    OWENS     (for    himself,    Mr. 

MosRXR,    Mr.    Moaklzt,    and    Mr. 

Obet) : 

H.  Res.  629.  Resolution  to  move  forward 

toward  Immediate  ratification  of  the  Geneva 

Protocol  of  1925,  to  request  a  public  reevalu- 

atlon  of  the  U.S.  policy  which  requires  nerve 

gas  stockpiles,  and  to  require  the  Department 

of  Defense  to  detoxify  obsolete  nerve  gas 

presently  stored  near  Denver.  Colo.;   to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
R.  Res.  530.   Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation   of 
matter  affecting,  Influencing,  and  pertaining 
to  the  cost  and  availability  of  food  to  the 
American  consumer;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xvii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
HJI.  10028.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Korean  orphans;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJI.   10029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Yong  Soon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  10030.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Wadlow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJi.  10031.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
S.  Leonhard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS  (by  request) : 
HJI.  10032.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
McOulre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REVITALIZATION  OP  THE  NEW 
YORK  METROPOLITAN  RAIL  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  connecticxtt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  light 
of  the  national  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  Penn  Central  and  the  northeast 
corridor,  the  Greenwich  Environmental 
Action  Oroup  has  worked  with  Mr. 
Charles  Masterton  of  the  Northeast 
Transportation  Coalition  to  publicize  and 
disseminate  his  plan  for  the  revltaliza- 
tlon  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  rail 
system.  Because  the  Greenwich  Environ- 
mental Action  Oroup  believes  the 
Masterton  plan  would  aid  in  making  pos- 
sible a  sound  and  effective  northeast  cor- 
ridor rail  system,  they  have  sent  the 
Mststerton  plan  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  ofBcials,  environmental  groups,  pri- 
vate railroad  associations,  and  citizen  ac- 
tion groups,  requesttog  their  comments. 
In  September  the  group  plans  an  initial 
regional  meeting  to  Greenwich,  Conn., 
to  evaluate  the  Masterton  plan. 

As  part  of  the  contlnutog  dialog  on 
solutions  to  our  rail  crisis,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  Master- 
ton  plan  for  a  feasible  rail-freight  sys- 
tem to  the  tri-State  area  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Masterton  and 
the  Greenwich  Environmental  Action 
Group  regardtog  creation  of  a  govern- 
mental organization  to  revitalize  oiu*  Na- 
tion's rail  system: 

The   Mastbton  Plan 

This  is  a  proposal  for  the  development  of 
a  feasible  rail-freight  sjrstem  In  the  Trl-State 
area  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey. 

It  is  our  belief  that  any  major  plan  for 
the  movement  of  goods  and  people  into  and 
through  a  metropolitan  region  must  be  viable 
for  at  least  60  years  and  must  consider,  on  a 
long-term  basis,  the  critical  factors  of  en- 
ergy, land-use  and  pollution.  At  no  time  are 
we  suggesting  that  a  rail  system  Is  the  ex- 
clusive answer.  We  spwak  here  to  the  fact 
that,  in  many  Instances,  It  wUl  be  ultimately 
more  econmnloal  as  well  as  more  environ- 
mentally compatible  to  create  a  workable  raU 
system  to  coordinate  with  highway  freight 
movement,  and,  where  necessary,  auto  tran- 
sit. 

While  this  plan  la  initially  directed  toward 
a  rail-freight  system,  there  are  many  areas 
where  passenger  service  can  be  tremendous- 
ly improved  by  using  the  tracks  of  the  re- 
furbished rail  line.  Where  raU  freight  is  now 
running,  the  right  of  way  Is  often  sufficiently 
wide  that  It  can  handle  additional  track  for 
Improved  passenger  service. 

Where  we  have  indicated  freight  move- 
ment through  the  MetropoUtan  area,  it  would 
be  equally  practical  to  implement  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement  In  passenger  travel  (l.e. 
Bronx,  Westchester,  Southwestern  Connecti- 
cut moving  across  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  into 
Jamaica,  and  from  there  with  a  single 
change  to  virtuaUy  every  point  on  Long 
Island  includmc  the  airports) . 


It  is  oertalnly  also  conceivable,  as  these 
lines  are  re-established  as  a  rail  system,  that 
with  no  great  additional  efforts,  a  coordi- 
nate scheme  could  be  established  to  tie  In 
with  the  entire  MTA  subway  system  net- 
work. With  these  additional  procedures  and 
connections,  every  place  on  Long  Island 
can  be  reached,  from  Westchester  and  Con- 
necticut. 

rREIGBT  rail  TRANSIT 

The  prime  facility  required  to  establish  a 
freight  raU  system  In  the  Northeast  corridor 
Is  the  construction  of  a  tunnel,  in  Upper 
New  York  Bay,  ninnlng  from  St.  George  in 
Staten  Island  to  Bay  Bridge  in  Brooklyn 
as  an  alternative,  from  Greenville  In  New 
Jersey,  to  Bay  Bridge,  Brooklyn. 

Connecting  RJl.: 

A.  The  Lackawana,  through  the  tunnel 
can  use  existing  LJJIJI.  tracks  in  Brooklyn 
of  an  existing  rail  freight  line,  and  will  con- 
nect to  Fresh  Pond  Junction  in  Queens. 

B.  From  Fresh  Pond  Junction,  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  line  moves  to  Jamaica  via 
Richmond  HUl,  and  then  proceeds  to  every 
major  point  In  Long  Island. 

C.  From  the  same  location,  freight  can 
move  to  the  Long  Island  City  area,  covering 
factories  and  yards.  From  long  Island  City, 
Penn  Central  lines  already  exist  for  move- 
ment over  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  to  Connecti- 
cut and  all  New  England. 

D.  Also  from  Fresh  Pond  Jimctlon,  the  line 
already  exists  directly  to  the  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  via  Sunnyside  Junction,  to  travel 
straight  through  the  major  freight  yards  in 
New   Haven,   Springfield   and   Boston   areas. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tunnel,  on  the 
Jersey  side,  these  would  be  the  connections: 

E.  At  Bayway,  with  the  Shore  Line  Jersey 
Central  Railroad. 

F.  At  Linden  Jiuiction,  with  the  Penn 
Central  Main  Line. 

G.  The  Jersey  Central  Main  Line  at  Cran- 
ford. 

H.  The  Erie  Lackawana  coming  from  the 
North  and  Northwest,  can  feed  throiigh  the 
Penn  Central  connection  Into  the  new  tun- 
nel. 

Some  of  the  suggested  refurblshlngs  of 
the  raU  line  to  accommodate  this  improved 
raU  freight  system  would  Include: 

1.  New  electrification  overhead  between 
Linden  Junction  and  Fresh  Pond  Junction, 
thence  to  Long  Island  City  on  one  line,  and 
to  Sunnyside  Junction  on  the  other. 

2.  Upgrading  of  tracks,  rights  of  way, 
switches,  and  signals  along  the  above  men- 
tioned routes. 

3.  Improvements  to  the  existing  raU  bridge 
over  the  Arthur  KlU  to  enable  it  to  carry  a 
tremendoiisly  Increased  traffic  pattern. 

4.  Raising  the  clearances  beyond  Hell  Gate 
to  the  North  on  the  New  Haven  Line  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  Piggy-Back  traUers  on  flat 
cars. 

6.  The  construction  of  Piggy-Back  termi- 
nals, and  car  loading  terminals  to  serve  rail 
freight  forwarders  and  consolidators:  One 
each  for  Brooklyn  and  for  Queens,  possibly 
in  the  Canarsle  area,  for  Brooklyn:  and  In 
the  coverage  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  one  in 
the  East  Farmlngdale  area. 

8.  An  auto  train  terminal  In  Long  Island, 
at  a  convenient  and  acceptable  location. 

FASSENCm     RAIL     TRANSIT 

It  is  Important  to  InltlaUy  Indicate  the 
current  traffic  flow  into  the  core  of  Man- 
hattan as  presently  constituted,  as  quoted  by 
Mayor  Lindsay  on  Mass  Transit,  In  the  N.Y. 
Times  on  May  6th. 

On  the  basis  of  a  24  hour  typical  business 
day,  listed  below  are  the  statistics  from  all 
directions: 


Tlie  North:  From  the  Bronx,  Westchester, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut:  approximately 
74,000  people  a  day  come  in  by  commuter 
rail;  and  400,000  people  move  Into  the  core 
by  automobile. 

The  East:  Prom  Queens  and  Long  Island: 
75,000  passengers  a  day  by  commuter  raU- 
road.  360,000  people  a  day  by  automobile. 

West  from  New  Jersey:  92,000  passengers 
a  day  by  commuter  railrocul  or  comparable 
faculty.  95,000  people  a  day  by  automobile. 

On  a  daily  basis,  85,000  people  come  Into 
the  New  York  "core"  by  automobUe.  It  Is 
imperative  that  this  number  be  cut  down 
dramatically  and  drasticaUy. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  these 
people  c<Mne  Into  New  York.  Manhattan,  the 
core,  by  themselves,  In  automobiles. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  11,  1978, 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  the  Former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  President  Kennedy,  has  written 
a  letter  regarding  his  reference  to  President 
Nixon's  energy  message. 

Obviously,  the  number  of  automobiles 
using  gasoline  coming  into  New  York  has 
become  a  tremendous  reason  In  this  city 
as  weU  as  throughout  the  United  States  for 
some  of  the  shortage  problem  of  energy  fuel 
(and  air  pollution) 

Mr.  Udall's  concept  of  saving  energy  is 
the  fact  that  we  frequently  squander  much 
of  our  energy. 

And  to  quote  Mr.  Udall,  "Our  one  man, 
one  car,  transportation  policy  Is  an  economic 
hemorrhage"; 

Presently,  raU  freight  travels  to  or  from 
Long  Island  by  the  foUowlng  routes: 

I.  Penn  Central:  From  New  England  and 
Northeast  Canada — direct  via  Hell  Oate 
Bridge.  From  elsewhere — ^via  either  of  two 
ways: 

Route  A:  VU  Selkirk  (near  Albany),  Hud- 
son at  Stuyvesant;  thence  Beacon,  Hopewell 
Jet.,  Brewster,  and  Danbury  to  Stratford, 
Coim.;  thence  to  L.  I.  via  Stamford  and  Hell 
Oate  Bridge. 

Route  B:  Via  Maybrook — ^freight  must  be 
routed  via  Lehigh  and  Hudson  River  RR  or 
otherwise  to  Maybrook,  N.  Y.,  thence  over 
the  Hudson  ac  Poughkeepsle,  thence  HOpe- 
weU  Jet.,  Stratford,  HeU  Oate. 

II.  Krie  Lackawana;  Lehigh  VaUey:  Via 
freight  cars  on  barges  across  New  York  Har- 
bor with  all  the  delay  caused  by  dlsasembly 
and  reassembly  of  cars  at  each  rlverbank 
plus  the  possibility  of  fog  closing  down  aU 
barge  movement  In  New  York  Harbor  for  a 
time. 

1.  The  proposed  tunnel  would  eliminate  the 
colossal  waster  of  time,  money,  and  labor  ex- 
pended In  above-described  ways  of  getting 
raU  freight  to  Long  Island  from  aU  direc- 
tions over  than  North.  It  would  provide  di- 
rect fast  through  service  to  all  Long  Island 
from  New  Jersey  and  beyond:  South -South- 
west— and  West. 

2.  It  would  provide  fast  through  freight 
service  by  the  shortest  route  to  New  England 
from  New  Jersey  and  points  south  and  west 
thereof.  At  present  such  service  must  either 
cross  the  Hudson  slowly  over  the  rickety 
bridge  at  Poughkeepsle,  or  travel  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  to  Selkirk  yard  near 
Albany. 

3.  The  speed  and  facility  of  freight  service 
to  New  England  and  Long  Island  from  New 
Jersey  and  beyond  would  lower  freight  rates 
and  at  the  same  time  Increase  the  revenues 
of  the  bankrupt  carriers. 

4.  This  tunnel  would  make  It  unnecessary 
for  fralght  to  be  trucked  through  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  or  Manhattan,  to  Queens,  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties,  as  It  could  thMi  go  by 
rail  via  plggy-baok  or  freight  car  instead.  It 
would  greatly  reduee  truck  freight  tbroogb 
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N.Y.C.  and  Its  suburbs,  passing  thru  to  New 
England  and  beyond. 

5.  It  would  take  some  autos  off  tbe  road 
and  convenience  the  owners  of  such  cars  by 
making  possible  an  auto-traln  service  from 
Long  Island. 

6.  Tbls  reduction  of  trucking  tbrougbout 
New  York  would  greatly  Improve  the  quality 
of  tbe  air  In  tbe  city  and  Its  suburbs  adjacent 
to  any  Thru  way. 

7.  The  tunnel  and  related  Installations  can 
be  selX-flnanclng  In  part,  through  user 
charges  and  rentals  made  possible  by  the 
following  benefits  or  savings: 

A.  The  elimination  of  car  float  yards,  float 
bridges,  float  barges,  and  tugs,  and  sales  or 
other  utilization  of  all  land  used  for  such 
purposes. 

B.  The  time  (up  td  34  hours) ,  use  of  equip- 
ment, and  manpower  In  presently  moving 
New  England  freight  via  Poughkeepsle  bridge 
and  Selkirk  saved  through  this  proposed  con. 
structlon  plus  the  upkeep  of  the  bridge,  rail 
lines,  and  facilities  needed  for  servicing  the 
Poughkeepsle  Bridge  Route. 

C.  The  time,  effort,  and  expense  arising 
from  the  present  carriage  of  rail  freight  to 
Long  Island  via  car  float  or  roundabout  rout- 
ing. 

D.  Service  charges  and/or  rentals  from  the 
proposed  Piggy-back,  carloadlng  (for  rail 
freight  forwarders)  and  auto-traln  termi- 
nals. 

Once  the  rail  system  Is  re-established  and 
refurbished  for  freight  movement  there 
would  be  no  problem  to  tremendously  im- 
prove tbe  entire  passenger  rail  transit  sys- 
tem Into  the  core  of  Manhattan. 

with  overhead  electrification.  Installed 
additionally  between  Jamaica  and  Freah 
Pond  Junction,  a  passenger  train  could  run 
from  any  point  from  Westchester  and  Con- 
necticut, Southward  over  the  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  Into  Jamaica  where  an  across-the- 
platform  change  can  be  made  to  almost  any 
point  on  Long  Island  via  the  L.  I.  R.  R. 

Obviously,  with  this  kind  of  a  situation 
existing,  the  need  for  any  new  bridge  cross- 
ing like  the  possible  Rye-Oyster  Bay  Bridge, 
becomes  incredibly  unnecessary. 

A  station,  as  an  example  could  be  built, 
at  Maurice  Avenue,  Queens,  where  connec- 
tions could  be  made  between  New  Rochelle 
and  New  Haven  with  one  change  of  trains. 

One  block  from  this  station  on  Maurice 
Avenue  A  Station  on  the  Port  Washington 
line  of  the  LJJlJi.  could  be  buUt  to  provide 
easy  connections  with  the  J.F.K.  Airport  line 
and  the  proposed  Jamaica-Fresh  Pond-New 
Haven  line  via  Hell  Gate  (Station  at  Queens 
Blvd.,  Kneeland  and  Jacobus  Sts.) 

(Present  plans  for  the  J.FJC.  line  already 
provide  for  a  transfer  station  at  Woodhaven 
Where  It  crosses  tbe  Jamaica-Brooklyn  line 
of  the  LJJtJt.) 

If  these  three  above-mentioned  stations 
were  buUt,  then  J.F.K..  could  be  connected 
with  all  points  on  the  LJ  JlJl.,  pl\is  all  points 
on  the  New  Haven  Line  beyond  New  Ro- 
chelle, as  well  as  Penn  Station  in  N.Y.C. 

KXCOMMCNDATIONS 

Aa  suggested  by  out  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Mr.  Claude  Brlnlgar,  to  create  a 
whole  new  workable  concept  of  Rail  System, 
a  new  organization  must  be  established  to 
Implement,  supervise,  and  control.  The  ac- 
tual selection  of  this  new  group  must  be 
Immediately  determined  by  Congreas. 

We  might  suggest,  however,  such  an  orga- 
nization, newly  established  to  consolidate 
the  existing  rail  track,  and  to  refurbiah 
where  neoeesary,  would  be  an  "Instrumental- 
ity at  Oovemment"  beaded  by  a  single  per- 
son. Tbe  foUowing  are  several  suggested 
guldelliMS  to  this  "Instrumentality  of  Gov- 
ernment", created  to  regenerate  laU  freight 
transportation  in  the  northeast:  (referred 
to  below  as  I.O.O.) 
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1.  The  I.C.C.  shall  not  be  given  the  re- 
qwnsibility  for  the  operation  of  rail  services 
in  tbe  Northeast,  nor  any  increase  in  its 
present  responsibilities.  It  was  set  up  to  en- 
force transportation  regulations  and  settle 
transportation  quarrels,  and  Is  Incapable  of 
crash  program  salvage  operations  or  creative 
Innovation.  I.C.C.  has  done  little  to  arrest, 
or  even  sound  the  alarm  against  the  decline 
of  raU. 

2.  This  I.O.O.  should  be  separate  from,  and 
independent  of  the  department  of  trans- 
portation, which  has  now  many  responsibUl- 
tles  over  both  rail  transpcHtation  (public) 
and  highways  (primarUy  used  by  private 
transportation). 

The  Interests  and  outlook  of  the  users  and 
carriers  of  private  transportation  are  at  vari- 
ance with  tbe  users  and  carriers  of  public 
transportation. 

Since  D.O.T.  has  heavy  responsibilities 
toward  both,  it  would  have  to  devote  so 
much  effort  reconciling  the  one  with  tbe 
other  tliat  it  would  have  Uttle  energy  for 
Immediate  revltallzatlon  of  rail  freight  trans- 
portation  in   the  Northeast. 

Re-establlsblng  a  viable  raU  freight  sys- 
tem in  the  Northeast,  must  not  be  under- 
taken by  a  "referee"  organization  like  I.C.C: 
or  by  a  highway  oriented  organization  like 
D.O.T.,  where  its  interests  are  so  varied  re- 
garding transportation  modes. 

This  must  be  undertaken  by  some  new  In- 
strumentality, approaching  the  critical  situ- 
ation, as  a  task  force. 

3.  This  task  shall  be  given  to  an  Instru- 
mentality of  tbe  Federal  Government,  cre- 
ated especially  for  this  purpose,  must  be 
headed  by  one  person,  and  highly  responsive 
to  both  Congress  and  the  Executive. 

4.  This  commission  shall  be  granted  gen- 
erous and  ample  power  and  money  to  reor- 
ganize, consolidate,  abandon,  maintain,  and 
improve  (within  the  limits  of  due  process 
and  sensible  restraints)  all  rail  lines  and 
faculties  North  and  East  of  C^>e  Charles. 
Washington.  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  and 
also  over  the  same  of  bankrupt  Northeast- 
ern carriers  extending  Into  other  parts  of  the 
VS.  Whatever  mixture  of  nationalization  and 
private  ownership  Congress  shall  decide  upon, 
whatever  claims  or  interests  Congress  shall 
elect  to  protect,  this  arrangement  must  pre- 
vail, at  least  until  rail  transportation  In  the 
Northeast  is  set  upon  its  feet  again. 

5.  All  revenues  from  rail-related  operations 
of  such  lines  and  carriers  must  be  put  into 
a  common  kitty  and  expended  where  most 
needed  for  the  general  transportation  good 
of  the  Northeast  taken  as  a  whole. 

6.  The  financial  position,  well-being,  and 
future  prospects  of  AMTRAK  and  Northeast - 
em  Regional  Transportation  Authorities, 
must  be  protected  and  respected  by  this 
LOG. 

7.  Generous  capitalization  on  easy  terms, 
as  requested  in  the  Astro  Plan,  shall  be  pro- 
vided this  I.O.O.  for  new  rolling  stock,  facili- 
ties and  equipment  and  Improved  rights-of- 
way  to  serve  this  territory  where  most  needed. 

8.  This  I.  O.  O.  shall  erect  in  all  metropoli- 
tan areas  In  the  northeast  iww  and /or  vastly 
expanded  yards,  terminals,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  piggy  back,  flexi-van.  and  carloadlng 
freight  forwarded  services. 

9.  This  I.  O.  C,  being  so  empowered,  shall 
revise  all  rules,  fares,  and  practices  within 
this  territory,  and  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  I7JS.  to  the  end  of  niaking  piggy- 
backing, rail  transport  forwarding,  at  the 
very  least,  equally  competitive  with  over- 
the-road  trucking. 

10.  To  make  rati  freight  from  South  and 
West  directions  time-competltlve  to  Long 
Island  and  New  England  vis-a-vis  other 
modes,  this  I.  O.  O.  shall  immediately  con- 
struct a  rail  freight  tunnel  under  New  York 
Harbor  linking  Jersey  rail  with  Long  XsUnil 
RJt.  and  New  England  rail. 

11.  Consolidations  shall  be  made  liberally. 
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and  abandonments  made  only  sparingly  and 
under  the  most  dire  conditions,  and  be  gov- 
erned by  these  guides. 

A.  A  master  plan  for  consolidations  shall 
be  Immediately  drawn  up  with  priorities  of 
urgency  defined  and  a  stage-by-stage  sched- 
ule formulated  with  time  schedule. 

B.  Tbe  Northeastern  rail  network  shall  be 
considered  as  a  web  wherein  tbe  strands 
mutually  support  each  other.  No  strand  shall 
be  severed  until  ample  studies  and  hearings 
shall  conclusively  demonstrate  that  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  does  not  Imperil  any  re- 
maining strand  in  the  web. 

C.  JudicUl  hearings  must  be  abundantly, 
meticulously,  and  conveniently  provided  for 
consideration  of  and  decisions  on  (1)  The 
submitted  master  plan  as  a  whole,  (3)  each 
stage  as  a  whole,  and  (3)  each  particular 
abandonment  or  consolidation  propoeed.  Pro- 
vision must  also  be  made  to  re-open  or  re- 
view decisions  already  made  In  the  light  of 
significant  new  developments  that  make 
Nortbeaatem  or  local  rail  transportation  a 
new  concept  of  freight  and  passenger  move- 
ment. 

D.  Environmental  considerations.  Impact 
cm  conununity  well-being,  and  hardships  to 
consignees  shall  be  given  equal  weight  for 
consideration  with  hardships  to  shippers  and 
poasibUities  of  monetary  loss  to  any  person 
or  corporation  whose  well-being  this  I.  O.  O. 
is  mandated  to  look  after. 

13.  The  imbalance  of  rates  must  be  cor- 
rected. 


COMMUNIST  SUBVERSION  OF 
YOUTH:  THE  lOTH  WORLD  YOUTH 
FESTIVAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Soviet-controlled  international 
youth  apparatus  has  organized  what  Is 
euphemistically  called  a  "World  Youth 
Festival."  but  which  is  in  reality  a  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  program  designed 
to  indoctrinate  young  people  with  Com- 
munist propaganda  and,  potentially,  to 
recruit  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

Literature  disseminated  by  the  U.8. 
Preparatory  Conunlttee  for  the  10th 
World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students — 
which  is  also  known  as  the  10th  World 
Youth  Festival  Preparatory  Committee — 
demonstrates  clearly  that  this  project  is 
wholly  Communist  in  origin  and  that  the 
organising  for  n.8.  representation  at  this 
alleged  "youth"  gathering,  scheduled  for 
July  28  through  August  5  of  this  year 
in  Communist  East  Berlin,  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Communist  Party,  U.S A., 
acting  through  its  ofllclal  youth  front, 
the  Young  Workers  Liberation  League — 
YWLL. 

For  example,  a  leaflet  entitled  "Come 
to  the  10th  World  FwUval  of  Youth  and 
students  for  Antl-Imperlallst  Solidarity, 
Peace  and  Friendship"  has  recently  come 
into  my  hands.  Interestingly,  this  docu- 
ment bears  the  printing  label  "209," 
which  is  the  label  of  the  Prompt  Press, 
characterized  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  as  far  back  as  1942 
as  being  an  organization  that — 

Prints  the  btilk  of  tbe  Uterattire  Iwued  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  Its  afflliatas  and 
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[which]   Is  reliably  known  to  be  owned  by 
the  Communist  Party. 

That  this  Characterization  is  still  ap- 
plicable is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  both  Political  AfTairs,  self -identified 
as  the  CPUSA's  official  theoretical  organ, 
and  Party  Affairs,  the  ofQclal  internal 
publication  intended  only  for  party 
members,  are  today  printed  by  the 
Prompt  Press,  as  is  material  Issued  by 
many  of  tbe  party's  numerous  front 
groups. 

This  leaflet  invites  recipients  to  write 
for  "a  Festival  application"  and  gives  as 
the  address  the  "U.8.  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee for  the  10th  World  Festival  of 
Youth  and  Students,  29  West  15th  Street. 
7th  floor.  New  York,  N.Y.  10011."  This  is 
the  address  of  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  YWLL,  which,  as  I  indicated  above, 
fiuictlons  as  the  official  youth  apparatus 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S-A. 

The  leaflet  in  my  possession  also  bears 
a  stamped  alternative  return  address - 
"lOth  World  Youth  Festival  Preparatory 
Committee,  537  South  Dearborn— Room 
804,   Chicago,  Dl.   60605."  This,  signlfl- 

cantly,  is  precisely  the  same  address  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  Illinois  section 
of  the  YWLL. 

The  partisU  list  of  sponsors  as  reflected 
by  this  leaflet  further  conflrms  the  Com- 
munist-front nature  of  this  enterprise. 
Of  those  listed,  the  following  have  been 
Identified  either  as  members  of  the  Com- 
miwlst  Party  or  as  former  members  who 
have  remained  closely  alined  with  the 
party  and  Its  alms: 

Angela  Y.  Davis,  member  of  the  CPU8A 
Central  Committee  and,  according  to  the 
sponsor  list,  "Honorary  Chairwoman 
U.S.  Preparatory  Committee,  10th  World 
Festival  of  Youth  &  Students; 

Patricia  Bonner-Lyons,  a  candidate 
for  presidential  elector  at  large  on  the 
CPUSA  ticket  to  Massachusetts  to  1972 
and  an  active  member  of  the  YWLL- 

Lee  DXugin,  identlfled  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPUSA  and  described  on 
the  sponsor  list  as  being  afllllated  with 
the  New  York  Committee  for  Trade 
Union  Action  and  Democracy,  which  is 
an  affiliate  of  the  Communist  Party-con- 
trolled Natloiua  CoordlnaUng  Commit- 
tee for  Trade  Union  Action  and  Democ- 
racy, the  vehicle  by  which  the  party  is 
currently  trying  to  organize  rank-and- 
file  trade  unionists; 

Dr.  Carlton  Ooodlett,  former  CPUSA 
member  who  has  remained  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  party  and  who  is  IdenU- 
fled  on  the  leaflet  as  the  secretary  of  the 
World  Peace  Council,  the  prtnclpal  In- 
ternational Communist  "peace"  front 
controDed  direcUy  by  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party; 

John  Line.  State  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Young  Workers  Liberatim 
League  who  was  described  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1973  issue  of  Party  Affairs  as  "a 
member  of  our  own  party; " 

John  LumpUn,  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  committee  of  the  CPUSA  who 
served  as  a  candidate  for  presidential 
Sector  on  the  CPUSA  ticket  in  Illinois  in 
1972; 

Charlene  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the 
Central  Oommlttee  of  the  CPUSA  and 
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moving  force  In  the  development  of  the 
CPUSA-front  National  Organization 
Against  Racist  and  Political  Repression, 
formed  at  the  CPUSA-initiated  and  con- 
trolled Founding  Conference  for  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Organization  Against 
Racist  and  PollUcal  Repression,  held  in 
Chicago,  m.,  on  May  11-13  of  this  year; 
Mark  Rogovin,  another  candidate  for 
presidential  elector  on  the  Illinois 
CPUSA  ticket  to  1972; 

Carlos  E.  Russell,  billed  as  "Dean, 
School  of  Contemporary  Studies,  Brook- 
lyn College,"  and  identified  as  a  member 
of  the  CPUSA  in  sworn  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee in  1970; 

Jarvis  Tyner,  member  of  the  CPUSA 
Central  Committee  and  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Young  Workers  Liberation 
League;  and 

Henry  Winston,  identlfled  in  the  spon- 
sor list  as  "National  Chairman,  Com- 
munist Party,  U.SJV." 

Besides  Bonner-Lyons,  Line,  and  Ty- 
ner, several  other  sponsors  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  CPUSA-controlled  Young 
Workers  Liberation  League: 

David  Bailey,  an  active  member  of  the 
YWLL's  Harlem  branch.  Third  World 
Affairs  Coordinator  for  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War,  contributor  of  an 
article  to  the  August  26,  1971,  Issue  of 
World  magazine— a  supplement  to  the 
CPUSA's  official  newspaper,  the  Daily 
World — and  1970  campaign  worker  for 
CPUSA  candidates  m  New  York; 

Richard  Hoyen,  who  has  served  the 
YWLL  as  a  member  of  its  central  com- 
mittee, as  its  national  peace  director,  and 
as  national  coordmator  of  the  Nguyen 
Van  Troi  Hospital  Committee,  a  Com- 
munist front  run  by  the  YWLL  from 
YWLL  national  headquarters  In  New 
York  City  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
CPUSA-dominated  Peoples  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  and  the  PCPJ-afflliated 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  and 
National  Student  Association  as  part  of 
a  worldwide  campaign  laimched  by  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 
and  the  International  Union  of  Students, 
both  of  which  are  Soviet-controlled  in- 
ternational Communist  youth  fronts; 

The  above-mentioned  John  Lumpkin 
educational  director  of  the  nimois  sec- 
tlon  of  the  YWLL  who  represented  the 
YWLL  at  a  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students  in  Communist 
Czechoslovakia  early  In  1971; 

Juana  Mangaoang,  a  Seattle,  Wash., 
student  who  was  an  initiating  sponsor  of 
the  CPUSA-controlled  Emergency  Con- 
ference to  Defend  the  Right  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  To  Exist,  held  in  March 
1970  in  Chicago,  and  who  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CPUSA-controlled  National 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Trade  Union 
Action  and  Democracy; 

Joseph  Allen  "Mongo"  Smith,  chair- 
ing of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the 
YWLL;  and 

Tony  Ulen,  who  has  served  the  YWLL 
as  its  Pennsylvania  State  chairman. 

Thus,  of  the  45  people  listed  as  spon- 
sors on  the  cited  leaflet,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  11  who  have  been  identified 
as  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA.,  and  at  least  nine  who  have  been 
identified  as  members  of  the  CP's  official 
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youth  apparatus,  the  Young  Workers  Lib- 
eration League.  Further,  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  these  are  not  merely 
rank  and  file  Communists.  Rather,  there 
are  the  CPUSA's  national  chairman  and 
three  members  of  the  party's  central 
committee;  a  member  of  the  party's  Illi- 
nois State  committee;  a  member  of  the 
party's  New  York  State  committee;  and 
six  top-ranking  officers  from  the  party's 
YWLL:  the  national  chairman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  central  committee,  the  educa- 
tional director  of  the  Illinois  section,  the 
Los  Angeles  chairman,  and  the  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania  State  chairmen. 

In  addition  to  these  20  prominent 
Communist  Party  and /or  YWLL  mem- 
bers, others  of  the  sponsors  have  signifi- 
cant interlocking  relationships  with  a 
number  of  additional  Communist  fronts. 
For  example,  sponsor  Ramon  Arbona, 
the  first  secretary  of  the  U.S.  section  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Socialist  Party,  a  Com- 
munist-oriented, violence-prone  group 
has  supported  activlUes  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Justice  to  Latin  American  Po- 
Utical  Prisoners,  a  front  group  of  the 
Trotskylte  Communist  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  and  of  the  Guarcflan,  a  Commu- 
nist newsweekly.  He  has  also  partici- 
pated In  May  Day  activities  organized  by 
the  CPUSA  and  was  a  scheduled  speaker 
at  a  May  19.  1972,  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  West  Side  Marxist  Porum 
in  New  York  City. 

More  recently,  Arbona  served  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  CPUSA-initiated  Fy)und- 
Ing  Conference  for  a  Natlcmal  Defense 
Organization  Agamst  Racist  and  Polit- 
ical Repression,  along  with  other  World 
Youth  Festival  sponsors  Rev.  Ben  Chavis 
Angela  Y.  Davis,  Puerto  Rican  terrorist 
Carlos  Peliclano,  Carlton  Ooodlett,  John 
Line.  Charlene  Mitchell.  Carlos  Russell 
Joseph  "Mongo"  Smith.  Jarvis  Tyner! 
Joseph  Walker,  and  Henry  Winston. 

Another  Youth  Festival  sponsor.  John 
Lumpkin,    was   in   attendance   at   the 
Foimding  Conference;  and  the  followtog 
festival  sponsors  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference as  members  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party-controlled  defense  group  created 
as  a  result  of  its  deliberations:  Angela 
Davis,  one  of  three  "Co-Chairpersons'  — 
all    three   of   whom,   significantly,   are 
known    CPUSA    members;    Rev.    Ben 
Chavis  and  Maria  Elena  Galtan,  amcmg 
the  "Vice-Co-Chairpersons;"  and  Char- 
lene Mitchell  and  Maria  Oaitan,  both  of 
whom  are  among  the  "at  large"  mem- 
bers of  the  national  executive  ccnunittee. 
Another  festival  sponsor.  Tim  Brick  of 
the  Student  Union  for  Peace  and  Justice, 
was  among  U.S.  delegates  to  the  World 
Assembly  for  Peace  and  Independence  of 
the  Peoples  of  Indochina,  organized  by 
the  Communist  World  Peace  Council  and 
held  in  Versailles,  Prance,  mi  February 
11-13,  1972,  after  which  he  turned  up  as 
a  scheduled  speaker  for  a  Febnuuy  27, 
1972,   meeting   In   Los   Angeles   orga- 
nized by  the  CPUSA-controlled  Peace 
Action  Coxmcil  of  Southern  California, 
one   of    the   primary    affiliates   of   the 
CPUSA-dominated  Peoples  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice. 

Rev.  Ben  Chavis.  referred  to  above.  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Southern  Coof  errace  Educational 
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Fund,  cited  as  "a  CPUSA  front  group"  In 
the  1972  annual  reiwrt  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  He  also 
played  a  continuing  role  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Angela  Davis  defense  movement 
into  the  National  Organization  Against 
Racist  and  Political  Repression  and  was 
reported  in  1969  to  be  involved  in  ac- 
tivities of  the  Black  Panther  Ptu^  in 
North  Carolina. 

Festival  sponsors  Ossie  Davis  and  Ruby 
Dee,  the  well-known  actor  and  actress, 
have  records  of  afBliatlon  with  fronts 
and  causes  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  matched  by  few  people  In  this 
countiy.  Both  have,  for  example,  been 
intimately  involved  in  activities  center- 
ing around  the  CPUSA's  Negro  quarterly 
publication  Freedomways,  and  Davis  has 
been  a  sponsor  of  such  other  Conununlst 
Party  op)erations  as  the  Emergency  Con- 
ference To  Defend  the  Right  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  To  Exist,  the  American- 
Korean  Friendship  and  Information 
Center,  amd  the  Freedom  and  Peace 
Party,  as  well  as  being  on  the  national 
council  of  the  CPUSA-controlled  Na- 
tional Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee. 

Eddie  Demmlngs,  another  festival 
sponsor,  is  identified  on  the  sponsor  Ust 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Venceremos  Brigade,  described  by 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Ichord,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
as  "a  Cuban  Communist  propaganda  and 
infiltration  effort,"  and  was  in  fact  also  a 
member  of  both  the  third  and  fifth  con- 
tingents of  the  brigade  working  in  Com- 
miuilst  Cuba. 

Helen  Greever  is  identified  on  the 
sponsor  list  as  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund, 
one  of  the  Communist  Party's  principal 
front  organizations,  while  festival  spon- 
sor Leith  Mulllngs  has  been  a  speaker  at 
an  August  1972  meeting  of  the  Yoimg 
Workers  Liberation  League  and  a  teacher 
for  a  series  of  classes  held  beginning 
February  12,  1973,  at  the  Harlem  In- 
stitute for  Marxist  Studies,  an  operation 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  YWLL. 

Prof.  Harold  Rogers,  a  festival  sponsor 
and  editor  of  African  Agenda,  has  spoken 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dally  World, 
the  YWLL,  and  the  Harlem  Institute  for 
Marxist  Studies  and  contributed  a  book 
review  to  the  May  9,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Daily  World.  He  also  was  a  financial  con- 
tributor to  the  pro-Commiuiist  maga- 
zine. The  Minority  of  One,  in  October 
1966. 

Joseph  Walker  is  Identified  on  the 
festival  sponsor  list  as  "president,  UJ3. 
Chapter,  International  Organization  of 
Journalists."  The  lOJ  has  been  offlclally 
cited  numeroxis  times  as  a  Soviet-con- 
trolled international  Commxmlst  front 
organization.  Walker,  who  is  also  New 
York  editor  of  Muhsonmad  Speaks,  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Black  Muslims,  serves 
as  a  vice  chairman  of  the  CFUSA-con- 
troUed  American-Korean  Friendship  and 
Information  Center,  was  a  sponsor  of  a 
May  14. 1971.  birthday  tribute  to  CPUSA. 
National  Chairman  Henry  Winston  has 
written  for  the  CPUSA  publication  New 
World  Review,  and  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  conferences  organized  by 
tbe  World  Peace  Council,  Including  one 
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in  Communist  East  Berlin  on  June  21-24. 
1969.  and  another  held  in  Budapest. 
Hungary,  on  May  12-16,  1971.  He  also 
sponsored  a  reception  for  CPUSA  politi- 
cal committee  member.  Claude  Light- 
foot,  on  March  25,  1973. 

Another  Festival  sponsor.  Prof.  Fred 
Whitehead,  identified  as  "vice  president, 
American  Federation  of  Tettchers,  Local 
2176,  Carbondale,  HI.,"  was  a  speaker  at 
an  April  20,  1973.  forum  in  Chicago  con- 
ducted by  the  CPUSA's  Daily  World  and 
has  written  an  essay  published  as  part 
of  a  series  on  "Msoxlsm  and  Literary 
Criticism"  by  the  CPUSA-front  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Marxist  Studies,  whose 
director  is  Party  Theoretician  Herbert 
Aptheker;  and  still  another  festival 
sponsor,  Tim  Yeager,  a  member  of  local 
238  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  was  a  con- 
tributor to  a  fund  drive  conducted  by  the 
Dally  World  as  announced  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1973,  issue  of  that  CPUSA  news- 
paper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  degree  to  which  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  Its  youth 
apparatus,  the  Young  Workers  Libera- 
tion League,  are  represented  on  the  list 
of  sponsors  for  the  so-called  U.S.  Prepar- 
atory Committee,  together  with  the  sig- 
nificant pattern  of  interlocking  relation- 
ships between  the  U.S.  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee and  other  Commimlst  fronts  as 
outlined  above,  should  convince  even  the 
most  skeptical  observer  that  the  U.S. 
Preparatory  Committee  is  nothing  more 
than  an  operation  of  the  CPUSA  and 
YWLL  designed  to  serve  as  an  integral 
part  of  an  international  Communist 
campaign  to  win  world  youth  to  the  Com- 
munist cause  and  to  subvert  them  to 
Communist  agitation  and  propaganda 
purposes.        • 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALirORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AuQUSt  1,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recent  events  have  more  than  amply 
demonstrated  the  need  for  reform  of  elec- 
tion campaign  finance  laws.  Last  year's 
blatant  coercion  of  money  from  Ameri- 
can Airlines  by  Herbert  Kalmbach,  then 
private  attorney  to  President  Nixon  and 
leading  fimdralser  for  the  President's 
campaign.  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  activity 
which  has  caused  the  vast  majorl^  of 
the  American  people  to  distrust  our  Gov- 
ernment and  all  politicians. 

Tom  Wicker  has  detailed  this  coercion 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun  on  July  11  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Wicker  aptly  points  out  that  the 
Nixon  administration  strong-armed  cor- 
porations like  American  Airlines  into  giv- 
ing contributions  "not  so  much,  probably, 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  any  specific  favor 
as  'in  fear  of  what  would  happen  If  it 
were  not  given.' " 

This  class  of  IncidenfaB  represents  only 
one  of  a  large  number  of  abuses  of  the 
political  process  which  were  heaped  on 
the  American  public  by  those  who  ran  the 


Nixon  campaign,  and  It  wUl  be  particu- 
larly disappointing  if  Congress  fails  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  a  reciurence  of  such 
events.  I  am  currenly  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  Clean  Elections  Act 
of  1973.  which  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward averting  future  f undralsing  abuses 
of  the  political  process. 

Major  provisions  of  the  act  would  limit 
contributions  by  individuaJs  and  com- 
mittees during  any  1  year;  provide  some 
public  financing  of  campaigns  cmd  incen- 
tives for  small  contributors;  provide 
blocks  of  publicly  subsidized  television 
time  to  Federal  candidates  in  general 
elections;  and,  establish  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  with  powers  to  aub- 
pena  witnesses,  to  compel  evidence,  and 
to  initiate  court  actions  against  violators 
of  the  act. 

An  article  such  as  Mr.  Wicker's  makes 
me  even  more  determined  to  see  enact- 
ment of  reform  of  campaign  finance 
practices.  I  would  like  to  share  the  article 
with  you  at  this  time. 

STBONO  AJLM   AMD  A  OmKBDT   HAMO 

(By  Ibm  Wicker) 

New  York. — Chairman  George  A.  ^Miter 
of  American  AlrUnee  probcU^ly  understated 
the  case  last  week  when  be  said  that  "a  large 
part  of  the  money  raised  from  the  business 
community  for  political  purposes  Is  given  In 
fear  of  what  would  happen  If  it  were  not 
given." 

Such  money.  In  short.  Is  largely  pay-(tf 
money,  even  If  nothing  is  apectflcaUy  pur- 
chased; yet,  even  as  the  Watergate  Investiga- 
tions are  Anally  exposing  the  system,  another 
Senate  committee  Is  trying  to  ease  off  on  the 
stronger  campaign  financing  law  that  went 
Into  effect  in  1973. 

Look  at  the  position  Spater  was  In  last 
year  when  the  mysterious  Herbert  Kalmbctcb 
put  the  bite  on  American  Airlines  for  $100,- 
000  for  the  Nixon  reelection  fund. 

Corporate  political  contributions  under  old 
and  new  laws  were  Ulegal;  but  BpaXiei  did 
not  have  to  be  told  that: 

American  Airlines'  plan  to  merge  with 
Western  Air  Lines,  a  bid  to  take  over  the 
promising  western  tourism  routes,  was  Just 
then  pending  befcM^e  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Kalmbach,  (who  now  apparently  contends 
that,  Ilka  John  Dean,  he  saw  little  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  recent  years)  was  then  billed 
as  Nixon's  private  attorney  and  leading  fund- 
raiser. 

Kalmbach  was  also  an  attorney  for  United 
Airlines,  a  competitor  of  American  who  bad 
filed  its  opposition  to  tbe  Amerlcan-Westem 
merger. 

In  all  those  circumstances,  Spater  coxild 
hardly  help  but  conclude — Kalmbaoh  would 
have  had  to  make  no  representations — that 
If  American  did  not  wish  an  evQ  eye  east  on 
the  merger  by  the  Nixon  admliUstratlon,  It 
had  iMtter  oome  througb;  and  it  did,  with 
an  Ulegal  $78,000. 

The  fact  that  the  merger  later  was  dis- 
approved anyway  has  Uttle  to  do  with  the 
Impropriety  of  American  AlrUnes  having 
been  put  In  such  a  position  by  a  r^resenta- 
tlve  of  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  ^ater  and  his  colleagues  should 
have  resisted  rather  than  yitfding  suggests 
mostly  that  those  who  are  without  such  sin 
are  entitled  to  mfake  the  point. 

Eastern  Airlines,  confronted  with  a  ■tTn»*f 
request,  refused — which  was  at  least  easier 
for  it  to  do,  because  It  was  not  In  the  same 
suppUcant's  position  as  American.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  many  other  ccrponttlons  weie 
stiuugariued  for  oontrlbutlons,  and  yielded — 
not  so  much,  probably,  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  any  spectllo  favor  as  "ta  fear  at  wb«t 
would  happen  If  It  wen  not  ttna.- 

Special  Prosecutor  Cox  and  hia  staff  are 
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going  deeply  Into  this  pernicious  practice 
■pparentty  armed  with  a  good  list  of  the 
eompanlM  InvolvwL 

OMptt*  sooli  dlKloaures.  daq>lte  the  docu- 
BMntad  faek  that  tha  Nlzon  campaign  col- 
iMtad  hog*  sums  of  aaah  that  were  Improp- 
•Hy  nportad  or  not  reportwl  at  aU,  despite 
llM  tuat  that  the  Senate's  own  q>eclal  com- 
mtttM  InvMtlgatliig  aU  aspects  of  1972  cam- 
paign abuMS  does  not  plan  to  delve  into  the 
flnannlng  aspects  until  this  fall,  the  Senate 
Bala*  Oommlttae  already  has  voted  to  weaken 
■ignlfloantly  the  new  campaign  money  rxUes 
put  Into  effect  last  year. 

One  of  the  committee's  revisions  would  re- 
peal the  provision  >'^""'"g  companies  and 
imlona  with  government  contracts  from  rais- 
ing pollttcal  funds  through  individual  con- 
tributions; tbe  other  would  permit  political 
ooDtrlbuton  to  withhold  their  addresses  and 
oeoopatlona. 

By  the  real  need  Is  for  Congress  to  make 
tt  lmi>oasli>le  for  companies  like  American 
Alrllnee  to  be  put  under  the  kind  of  pres- 
inxM  •carted  on  them  last  year;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  It  impossible  tat  com- 
panies or  Industries  to  grease  government 
palms  with  political  contributions  (as  the 
dairymen  did  in  1071  and  1972)  In  h(^>es 
of  favorable  political  decisions. 

Tbe  beet  way  to  do  that  is  to  provide  an 
equitable  means  of  federal  financing  for  fed- 
eral electlona — perhaps,  as  the  current  Ste- 
veneon-Mathlas  bm  would  do,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  government  money  and  strictly 
limited  individual  contributions,  pegged  to 
■enslhle  spending  limits. 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration went  further  than  have  other  ad- 
ministrations and  candidates  of  either  party 
In  squeeElng  money  out  of  people  and  orga- 
nisations with  good  reasons  to  fear  tbe  gov- 
ernment or  court  its  favor;  but  It  Is  clear 
that  such  practices  have  been  all  too  possible 
to  any  group  of  men  fleetlngly  in  power. 

To  put  a  stop  to  that  possibility  Is  the 
one  major  need  indisputably  disclosed  by  the 
Watergate  mvestlgatlons. 

Whatever  its  antecedenta  In  other  admln- 
Istratlons,  Incidentally,  the  American  Airlines 
eplK>de  rebukes  those  who  have  persisted  In 
picturing  the  Watergate  matter  as  limited 
essentially  to  the  wiretapping  and  burglary 
at  Democratic  party  headquarters  in  1973, 
M  well  as  those  who  haye  insisted  that  ordi- 
nary political  corruption  was  not  Involved. 
With  every  day  that  passes,  every  fresh 
disclosure,  every  stale  denial  that  soon  proves 
Inoperative,  it  becomes  more  apparent  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  been  as  unsav- 
ory and  unprincipled  as  any  on  record — 
more  so  than  most — and  has  been  caught 
red-handed  to  a  degree  unmatched  In  at 
least  half  a  century. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  speech  I  gave  on  July  28, 
1973.  in  Valparaiso,  Jnd.,  on  the  national 
agenda: 

Tbx  Nationai.  aoznda 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  exercising  my  C<hi- 
Btltutlonal  prerogative  of  free  speech  and 
criticism  before  a  group  of  bright  young  tor- 
elgn  students.  With  much  heat,  and  I  sus- 
pect every  IltUe  light.  I  was  blasting  away 
at  one  policy  after  another  which  were  ag- 
gravfitlng  the  social  Ills  of  the  day:  Inflation, 
food  prices,  taxes,  Wate^ati.  drugs,  crime. 
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the  energy  shortage  and  aU  the  rest.  Fl- 
naUy.  a  brmah.  young,  and  I  happened  to  no- 
tloe,  extraordlnarUy  attractlTe  Australian 
girl  put  her  graceful  arm  Into  the  air  and 
sweetly  asked,  "What  would  you  do  to  change 
things  for  the  better?" 

It  Is  a  fair,  even  If  tough,  question,  and 
under  the  circumstances.  I  had  It  coming 
to  me.  I  did  not  give  that  memorable  young 
lady  a  very  good  answer,  but  I'm  coming 
back  tonight  for  a  second  try. 

We  begin  where  we  are:  Vietnam.  Water- 
gate. Inflation  and  all  the  rest  have  oome 
crashing  down  upon  us.  Our  traditional  op- 
timism as  Americans  about  the  future  has 
slipped  a  notch  or  two.  Our  faith  has  fal- 
tered. The  average  citizens  knows  In  his 
heart  that  all  Is  not  well  with  the  ship  of 
State  and  that  govenunent  does  not  work  aa 
well  as  it  should  in  solving  the  problem  be- 
fore us. 

The  polls  teU  us  that  at  no  time  has  public 
confidence  In  both  public  and  private  Instl- 
tutlona  been  so  low.  Out  of  16  Institutions 
In  America,  from  tbe  news  media  to  the 
churches  to  the  Government,  a  majority  of 
Americans  could  not  say  they  had  much  con- 
fidence In  the  leaders  of  a  single  one.  Not 
one  of  the  3  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  could  generate  as  much  as  30%  of  the 
public  to  express  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
In  them. 

The  overriding  question,  then,  is  tbe  same 
question  the  Australian  girl  asked.  What 
should  we  do?  What  steps  shoxUd  we  take  to 
put  this  country  on  a  steady  course,  to  re- 
store our  confidence  and  our  pride  In  our 
Nation? 

Let  me  speak,  then,  tonight  about  "the  big 
picture,"  the  large  canvas,  and,  by  using 
broad  strokes  suggest  the  directions  we  must 
go,  approaches  we  must  take  as  a  nation  to 
set  ourselves  again  upon  a  steady  course,  and 
to  rekindle  our  confidence. 

A  SOTrND   ECOKOKT 

First,  we  need  a  sound  economy. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  In  America  today 
that  the  economy  Jvist  Isn't  working  right. 
There  Is  an  underlying  fear  of  Inflation  and 
unen4>loyment,  and  a  fervent  hope  for  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth.  The  average 
citizen  is  trying  his  level  best  to  make  some 
headway  against  taxes  and  rising  prices.  He 
feels  he  is  losing  the  battle,  and  he  is  uneasy 
about  hU  own  and  his  country's  weU-belng. 

We  seek  economic  goals; 

Adequate  growth; 

High  levels  of  production  and  employment; 

And  reasonable  price  stabUity. 

It's  easy  to  hit  any  one  of  those  targets. 
It's  hard  to  hit  them  aU  simultaneously — but 
not  Impossible.  We  did  it  before  In  tbe  period 
from  lesi  to  1965. 

It  can  not  be  done,  however,  with  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that 

Controls  and  then  decontrols: 

Fieuuies  and  then  iinfreezes; 

Swings  widely  from  phase  I  to  phase  H  to 
phase  in  to  phase  m^  to  phase  TV; 

Cannot  make  up  its  mind  between  lalasez- 
falre  economics  and  strict  controls. 

Firm,  steady  national  leadership  Is  essen- 
tial for  a  sound  economic  policy  that  gen- 
erates confidence. 

We  need : 

A  tough  and  fair  Phase  IV  which  will  con- 
centrate on  big  business  and  big  labor. 

Improved  manpower  programs,  especially 
In  areas  like  health  care,  where  manpower 
shortages  create  Inflationary  preasuree; 

The  elimination  of  barriers  to  employ- 
ment— sex,  age  and  race — to  Increase  the 
supply  of  trained  Ubor; 

Open  and  competitive  International  mar- 
kets: 

Strengthened  competition.  Including  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws  and 
leas  government  protection  of  inefficient  In- 
dustries; 

Fiscal  and  monetary  poUclea  marked  by  r«- 
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stralnt.   Including  a  tight  celling  on  gov- 
ernment expenditures; 

And  finally,  tbe  encouragement  at  produc- 
tion, the  best  weapon  against  inflation,  by 
government  policy. 

Mxw  puoKmn 

Second,  we  must  reorder  the  national 
priorities,  to  concentrate  our  reeources  on  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

The  most  fundamentca  issue  we  face  in 
the  nation  Is  to  determine  our  national 
priorities.  "-*i«i»» 

The  federal  budget  is  where  we  confront 
the  hard  choices  on  priorities,  objectlvea. 
strategies  and  size.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed his  budget  which  embodies  his  priori- 
ties. The  Congress  must  consider  Its  mertta 
and  demerits. 

Mr.  coUeagues  and  I  in  the  Congress  have 
concluded  that  the  President  was  right  about 
the  size  of  the  budget,  and  I  do  not  beUeve 
the  Oongresa  wlU  or  should  exceed  the  spend- 
ing limitation  he  suggested. 

But  within  that  celling,  land  many  of  my 
ooUeagues  have  sharp  differences  with  the 
President. 

The  President's  budget  cuts  clvUlan  pro- 
grams: manpower  training,  education,  health 
care,  housing,  rural  and  urban  development, 
environmental  pollution,  social  services. 

I  have  contended  that  efflclency-orlented 
reductions  can  be  made  In  defense  spending 
without  diminishing  our  national  security, 
and  reasonable  tax  reforms  can  be  achieved 
without  disrupting  our  economy,  which,  to- 
gether. WUl  enable  us  to  free  resources  to 
meet  the  truly  human  needs  In  this  country. 

In  a  nation  which  produces  over  %  of  the 
world's  goods  and  services,  but  has  only  6 
percent  of  its  population,  no  one  should  go 
without  the  necessities  of  life.  Our  work  Is 
simply  not  done  when: 

6  million  Americans  are  in  substandard  In- 
comes; 

4.2  mUllon  Americans  are  unemployed- 

And  20  percent  of  the  elderly  live  In  pov- 
erty. The  defense  reductions  could  bcRln 
with  these  items; 

Cost  overruns  of  $31 J5  billion: 

MUltary  servants  for  970  top-ranking  brass 
costing  $21  mUllon  a  year; 

The  Pentagon  grade  creep,  with  more  3  and 
4  star  generals  and  admirals  with  a  2.8 
million  nian-€UTned  force  than  at  the  height 
of  World  War  n.  Even  though  we  have  900,000 
fewer  officers  today  than  in  1946,  there  are 
2,000  more  colonels.  Lt.  colonels,  navy  cap- 
tatas  and  commanders  at  a  cost  of  about  $2 
billion  more  than  if  the  1964  distribution 
were  maintained. 

The  supplying  of  46  limousines  and  42  heU- 
copters  to  transport  the  top  brass  in  Wash- 
ton; 

Almost  30,000  officers  coUectlng  flight  pay 
who  hold  non-flying  positions; 

131  defense  contractors  In  1972  made  ex- 
cessive profits,  some  of  them  as  high  as  al- 
most 2,000  percent  of  net  worth. 

The  choices  here  are  qieclflc : 

10  B-62  bombing  sorties  ooet  the  same  as 
a  22-bed  nursing  home. 

We  spend  for  the  F-14,  a  sc^hlstlcated  Jet 
fighter,  the  same  amount  as  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  health  problems. 

For  1  Vulcan  cannon,  we  can  build  13  2- 
bedroom  low-cost  housing  units. 

We  spend  as  much  on  the  Trident  sub- 
marine as  for  aU  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion student  assLstanoe. 

We  spend  for  one  aircraft  carrier  enough 
to  pay  $10,000  annual  salary  to  100,000  ele- 
mentary teachers. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  If  these  expendi- 
tures trxily  reflect  our  own  sense  of  prlm-ltles. 

Defense  spending  accounts  for  42  percent 
of  the  President's  budget,  human  leaourcee 
for  26  percent.  Of  the  controUable  funds,  in 
his  budget,  the  President  propoeea  to  q>end 
66  percent  on  defense,  and  86  percent  on  aU 
other  Items. 
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Cbooelng  our  national  priorities  la  tbe  moat 
difficult  task  In  government.  I'm  merely  sug- 
gesting that  to  set  this  country  on  a  steady 
course.  It  Is  time  to  shift  our  resources  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  people  here  ^t 
home,  and  that  this  can  be  done  without  new 
taxes,  without  more  Inflation,  and  without 
weakening  our  national  defense. 

grr«C-llVK  AND   MmCJXKT  OOVnttfMEHT 

Third,  we  must  make  government  effective 
and  efficient. 

A  broad  sentiment  exists  In  this  country 
for  a  prudent  assessment  of  federal  programs. 
Including  federal  spending.  We  aU  know  that 
government  U  not  as  efficient  aa  It  ought  to 
be.  We  all  want  to  reduce  duplication,  un- 
necessary bureaucracy,  red  tape  and  waste. 

If  you  ask  the  man  in  the  street  a  few 
questions  about  government,  more  likely 
than  not.  he'll  teU  you  that  government  Is 
too  big,  too  expensive,  too  confusing  and  too 
InefBclent.  Many  of  us  In  government  share 
his  concerns  and  believe  we  simply  have  to 
find  ways  of  making  government  work  better. 

In  the  past  40  years : 

The  number  of  clvlUan  employees  In  the 
federal  government  has  Increased  frwn  600,- 
000  to  2.8  million; 

The  budget  has  grown  from  $4.8  billion  to 
$270  bUlion; 

And  since  1963,  the  number  of  federal 
grant  programs  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments has  grown  from  160  to  1,000,  which 
now  channel  $43  bUUon  to  these  govern- 
ments. 

There  are  Just  too  many  separate  programs 
for  effective  administration. 

The  domestic  activities  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment wiU  cost  about  $180  billion  this 
year,  and  the  heart  of  the  problem  Is  to  uae 
that  money  effectively. 

The  federal  government  makes  this  enor- 
mous sum  avaUable  In  several  ways: 

It  dispenses  cash  (e.g.  social  security  bene- 
fits) .  ^  . 

It  helpe  people  buy  essential  goods  and 
services  (e.g.  food  stamps,  college  schoUr- 
ships.  Medicare). 

It  provides  public  services  for  spoclflc  pur- 
poses (e.g.  categorical  grants  to  states  and 
cities  for  libraries  and  highways). 

It  shares  revenues  with  state  and  local 
governments  for  broad  purposes  (general 
revenue  sharing) . 

What  U  needed  1b  not  exclusive  reUanoe 
on  one  approach  or  the  other,  on  categorical 
grants  or  revenue  sharing,  but  a  better  mix — 
the  use  of  the  technique  of  assistance  best 
designed  to  meet  specific  needs: 

Categorical  grants  for  specific  areas  of  na- 
tional concern,  Uke  assistance  to  the  handi- 
capped; 

Revenue  sharing  to  allow  consolidation  of 
existing  categorical  grant  programs  to  meet 
broad  needs,  for  example,  law  enforcement, 
and  to  allow  states  and  localities  to  devise 
their  own  priorities  and  programs. 

Some  problems  can  best  be  approached 
outside  the  Federal  budget,  for  example,  in- 
dustrial pollution.  Our  main  effort  ought  to 
be  to  strengthen  market  incentives  by  mak- 
ing It  more  expensive  for  polluters  to  pollute, 
lulng  a  system  of  taxes  and  effluent  charges, 
Which  win  make  pollution  costly  and  anti- 
pollution efforts  profitable. 

To  make  government  more  efficient,  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  to  adopt  a  more  systematic 
approach  to  Identifying  which  Federal  In- 
stnunent  is  appropriate  for  carrying  out  dif- 
ferent purpooea. 

We  also  need  to  ask  aome  hard  questions 
about  the  eqiUty  of  Federal  programs: 

We  pay  out  a  lot  of  money  to  the  elderly, 
but  we  don't  assist  young,  struggling  fam- 
ilies or  low  wage  earners. 

We  provide  medical  care  coverage  for  ordi- 
nary medical  expenses,  but  not  for  prolonged 
nursing  home  care. 

Eniglblllty  rules  for  Medicaid  vary  enor- 
mously from  state  to  state. 
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Housing  programs  help  a  sn-all  minority  of 
the  poor  families  well,  but  the  majority  of 
the  jjoor  receive  nothing. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  for  most  of 
the  cost  of  our  highways,  and  airports  are 
constructed  with  Federal  assistance,  but  rail- 
roads operate  their  systems  without  sub- 
sidies for  carriage  of  freight. 

We  provide  heavy  subsidies  to  cities  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  to  reduce  water 
pollution,  but  none  for  controlling  air  pollu- 
tion from  municipal  Incinerators. 

We  must  take  the  time  to  rethink  our 
Federal  programs  to  make  them  more  equi- 
table. 

I  have  concluded  that  high  on  the  agenda 
of  things  we  miist  do  to  set  this  country  on  a 
steady  course  is  to  focus  more  attention  on 
the  eflectlvenesa,  the  efficiency  and  the  equity 
of  Federal  programs. 

TAX  RSrOKM 

Fourth,  as  part  of  this  effort,  special  efforts 
must  be  made  to  bring  greater  equity  and 
aln^>llcity  Into  our  tax  code. 

In  recent  years  Federal  taxes  have  become 
more  repressive: 

We  rely  more  on  the  payroll  tax  (1060, 
16  percent  of  total  tax  revenues:  1974,  80 
percent  of  total  tax  revenues) ; 

We  rely  much  less  on  the  corporation  tax 
(1960,  23  percent;  1974,  19  percent); 

The  tax  burden  has  Increased  for  low-In- 
come families; 

Because  of  preferences,  the  very  rich  pay 
less  than  one-third  of  their  Income  In  taxes 
in  spite  of  high  top-bracket  rates: 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  Inequities  of 
the  tax  structure: 

One  American  with  an  Income  of  $2.2  mil- 
lion paid  taxes  last  year  at  a  rate  of  only  8.7 
percent,  while  an  average  working  man,  with 
a  wife  and  two  children  to  support,  with  a 
salary  of  $10,000,  pays  9  i>ercent  in  Federal 
Income  taxes. 

In  1971,  the  major  oil  companies  paid  taxes 
at  the  rate  of  6.7  percent. 

276  taxpayers  In  1971  with  adjusted  gross 
Incomes  of  $100,0(X)  or  more  paid  no  taxes. 

The  reasons  for  these  gross  disparities  are 
preferences  or  loopholes.  Through  tax  pref- 
erences and  loopholes,  the  Oovemment  loses 
In  all  about  $65  bUlion  a  year.  That's  over 
20  percent  of  last  year's  entire  budget. 

Because  these  tax  preferences  are  so  very 
expensive,  they  should  be  continually  bal- 
anced against  our  other  national  needs  and 
altered  as  our  priorities  demand.  The  tax 
structure  should  not  be  reviewed  every  20 
years,  as  we  have  done  In  the  past,  but  every 
year.  Its  size  and  complexity  require  a  con- 
tinuing, sustained  examination  to  assure 
simplicity  and  equity. 

Tax  reform  Is  an  issue  that  generates 
strong  feelings  and  raises  serious  economic 
questions.  I  do  not  wish  to  destroy  incen- 
tives or  Investment  or  economic  growth.  We 
should  proceed  cautiously — but  we  should 
proceed. 

It  Is  possible  to  raise  substantial  money 
from  tax  reform  by  making  oiu-  taxes  fairer, 
and  without  eliminating  personal  exemp- 
tions, charitable  deductions,  deductions  for 
mortgage  Interest  and  other  provisions  that 
benefit  many  middle  Income  taxpayers. 

KQX7AL  OPPORTTJWrrT 

Fifth,  we  need  to  provide  all  Americans 
with  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  In 
American  society. 

As  we  survey  the  struggle  for  equality  In 
America  over  the  past  decade,  the  progress 
we  have  made  is  undeniable  and  encouraging, 
but  the  distance  we  have  yet  to  go  Is  also 
Impressive.  For  every  gain  for  mmorlty 
groups  In  the  past  decade,  there  has  been 
a  widening  of  the  gap  between  the  blacks 
and  the  whites  In  this  country. 

While  It  is  true  that  the  American  black  Is 
more  likely  than  ever  before  to  be: 

Bamlng  a  decent  income; 

BUdlng  a  good  Job; 
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the 


Living  In  a  better  neighborhood: 

And  completing  his  education. 

Bach   of   these   generalizations  hides 
barriers  that  the  black  stlU  faces. 

Compared  to  the  white  man,  the  black 
man  Is: 

Twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed: 

3  times  as  likely  to  be  In  poverty: 

Much  more  often  trapped  In  deadend 
Jobs; 

And  paid  the  same  with  a  college  educa- 
tion as  a  white  high  school  dropout. 

Civil  rights  issues  today  are  more  complex 
than  they  were  a  decade  ago.  It's  not  hard 
to  determine  whether  a  black  man  Is  being 
denied  his  Constitutional  right  to  vote  by 
a  bigoted  registrar.  It  becomes  very  compli- 
cated to  prove  that  a  black  man  is  being 
denied  a  job  or  a  promotion  because  of  racial 
bias  or  because  of  an  aptitude  test  that  was 
loaded  against  him. 

I  have  the  Impression  that  tbe  task  In  the 
1970's  Is  to  Implement  the  rights  that  blacks 
won  In  the  1960's. 

The  dvll  rights  laws,  the  court  decisions, 
and  the  executive  orders  of  the  1960's  form 
an  Impressive  civil  rights  arsenal.  What  is 
lacking  now  Is  enforcement.  Not  half-heart- 
ed enforcement,  which  I  see  too  much  of  to- 
day, but  vigorous,  extensive  and  sustained 
efforts,  marked  by  an  escalated  commitment 
to  secure  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

How  America  deals  with  blacks  and  their 
aspirations  will  define  for  decades  to  come 
what  kind  <A  country  America  really  is.  This 
country  will  either  be  selfish  and  oppres- 
sive, or  It  will  be  greatly  troubled,  but  still 
pursuing  Its  original  moral  purpose  and 
promise. 

America  so  far  has  failed  to  deliver  to  many 
minority  citizens  the  full  measure  of  equality 
that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  American  idea. 
We  have  the  ability  to  make  that  delivery.  I 
hope  we  can  generate  the  will. 

SXCIKT — MONKT — POWXX 

Finally.  If  we  are  to  restore  confidence  In 
government,  then  we  must  deal  with  the  8 
problems  that  are.  In  my  mind,  at  the  root 
of  the  lack  of  confidence  In  government  to- 
day; Secrecy,  money  and  the  concentration 
of  power. 


One  reason  people  do  not  have  confidence 
In  government  today  Is  because  the  govern- 
ment operates  too  secretly.  Any  reasonable 
person  recognizes  the  necessity  of  secrecy  \n 
government  In  a  number  of  situations.  In- 
cluding: 

Intelligence  information. 

Diplomatic  negotiations, 

MUltary  plans. 

And  secret  weapons. 

But  secrecy  has  become  an  aeoepted  way  of 
doing  business  In  Washington,  with  a  pre- 
sumption of  non-dlsdosure  of  government 
papers  and  an  absurd  classification  system. 
The  people  don't  Uke  secrecy  or  a  government 
that  practices  It.  A  government  that  prefer* 
to  do  Its  business  In  secret  will  not  have  the 
public's  confidence.  The  public's  business 
ought  to  be  done  In  public. 

It  now  turns  out  that  American  B-63's 
bombed  Cambodia  secretly  3600  times  over  14 
months  before  the  VB.  Invaded  that  land  In 
1070  and  while  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  Insisted  we  were  neutral, 
and  with  the  DOD  later  knowingly  providing 
the  Congress  with  false  Information. 

This  is  only  the  latest  In  a  long  line  at 
revelations  which  Illustrate  our  government's 
addiction  to  secrecy. 

Some  reforms  have  occurred.  The  Congress 
is  beginning  to  open  up  the  Congressional 
appropriations  process  to  pobllc  examination, 
and  to  record  publicly  more  of  our  votes,  but 
secrecy  still  cloaks  the  deelston-makliic  proc- 
esses of  the  executive  branch. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  a  democracy  are 
Its  commitment  to  an  open  society  and  the 
aaumptlooa  that  poUey  can  be  improved  by 
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steady  public  examination  and  debate.  At 
the  very  least,  discloevire  should  be  the  rule, 
not  the  exception,  and  the  burden  should 
be  placed  on  the  federal  government,  not  the 
party  seeking  disclosure,  to  Justify  denying 
Information  to  the  public. 

MONXT 

People  will  not  have  confidence  In  their 
legislature  until  they  have  confidence  In  the 
manner  in  which  their  legislators  are  chosen. 
The  presence  of  mountains  of  cash,  unre- 
ported, and  spent  with  no  accounting,  was 
a  common  element  In  almost  every  element 
of  Watergate. 

The  most  Important  facts  about  campaign- 
ing today  are  that  political  campaigns  are 
frightfully  expensive  and  most  expenditures 
go  unreported. 

The  democratic  process  requires  a  system 
that  Is  open  and  honest.  The  present  system 
Is  neither. 

Campaign  costs  have  reached  the  stage 
where  they  threaten  the  Ufeblood  of  the 
democratic  system.  They  simply  must  be 
gotten  under  control. 

In  1970,  16  candidates  ran  In  Senate  races 
In  7  large  sUtes.  11  of  the  16  were  million- 
aires and  all  of  the  7  winners  were  million- 
aires. 

Today  90%  of  the  contributions  made  to 
political  candidates  come  from  only  1%  of 
the  population.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
a  small  number  of  people  have  the  potential 
to  exert  enormous  infiuence  beyond  their 
numbers. 

The  new  campaign  finance  reform  law  has 
helped,  but  a  whole  series  of  steps  must  be 
taken  to  protect  the  integrity  of  American 
elections,  including: 

Sharp  limitations  of  the  size  of  Individual 
gifts, 

Overall  limits  on  expenditures  for  a  given 
race. 

Complete  reporting  of  contributions  and 
expenditures. 

And  the  creation  of  a  tough,  independent 
enforcement  agency  to  Insure  compliance. 

POWEl 

Americans  instinctively  dislike  placing  all 
power  In  one  person.  They  believe  that  gov- 
ernmental power  should  be  Jointly  possessed. 
A  mood  of  anxiety  has  gripped  this  coimtry 
about  the  expansion  of  presidential  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  Congress. 

When  a  President  asserts  that  he  has  the 
tight  to  spend  or  not  to  spend  money  that 
,the  Congress  appropriates  if  he  believes  It 
Is   In   the   national   Interest  .  .  . 

When  he  asserts  an  executive  privilege  as 
a  shield  for  information  and  uses  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege  to  save  himself 
from  political  embarrassment  .  .  . 

When  a  President  without  consulting  the 
Congress: 

Can  commit  American  troops  to  Korea, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic.  Vietnam, 

Can  make  commitments  pledging  the 
money  and  lives  of  Americans, 

Can  conclude  a  ten-year  war  by  executive 
agreement. 

Then  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  Is  out  of  Joint. 
Today,  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  to  declare  war  Is  passed  to  the 
President.  The  constitutional  power  to  rat- 
ify treaties  has  been  nullified  by  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  executive  agreement,  and  the 
constitutional  power  to  advise  and  consent 
has  been  diminished  and  ignored. 

This  U  not  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
Intended.  They  Intended  for  the  Congress  to 
play  an  Important  role  In  shaping  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  nation.  In  the  most  Im- 
portant decisions  of  government,  thoee  In- 
volving war  and  peace,  the  Pounding  Fathers 
clearly  Indicated  to  deny  the  President  un- 
restrained power. 

The  essential  step  is  for  us  to  support 
efforts  In  the  Congress  to  regain  Its  place 
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as  a  co-equal  branch  of  government  and  to 
stand  against  the  concentration  of  power 
In  the  hands  of  one  man— even  the  Presi- 
dent. We  stand  for  a  government  of  shared 
power  and  responsibility. 


WATERGATE    MESS    IS    STALLINO 
THE  PROCESSES  OF  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHtTSriTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auoust  1.  1973 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Watergate  affair,  as  It  has  c(xne  to  be 
called,  has  had  effects  attributed  to  it 
that  I  have  frankly  doubted.  Column 
after  column  has  presented  the  case  that 
the  sordid  episode  has  brought  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  to  a  grinding  halt. 
Failure  to  address  fundamental  domestic, 
economic,  and  social  issues  has  not 
stemmed  from  preoccupation  with  Wa- 
tergate, but  from  the  President's  well- 
known  overriding  interest  in  foreign  pol- 
icy and  indifference  to  domestic  policy 
questions.  This  has  been  the  case  imtil 
recently. 

Evidence  is  beginning  to  mount,  how- 
ever, that  Watergate  may  be  bringing 
Government  decisionmaking  to  a  halt; 
that  even  where  the  President  is  essenti- 
ally disinterested,  issues  have  been  ad- 
dressed in  the  past,  that  now  go  wsiiting 
for  attention. 

Hobart  Rowen  of  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  a  column,  "Watergate  Mess  Stalls 
Key  Policy  Decisions,"  on  July  29  that 
persuasively  argues  that  Watergate  is  de- 
cisively and  destructively  Interfering 
with  the  processes  of  Government.  This  is 
a  serious  matter  indeed,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  column  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  29,  1973] 
Watbboatx  Mass  Staixs  Kit  Pouct  Decisions 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
The  Watergate  mess,  culminating  now  In 
President  Nixon's  refusal  to  turn  over  his 
tapes  to  the  Ervln  Committee  or  special 
prosecutor  Archibald  Cox,  Is  stUl  eroding 
public  confidence  tn  govenunent. 

Some  argue  that  the  day-by-day  operations 
of  the  federal  agencies  continue  unimpeded. 
That  iB  only  partially  true:  as  many  as  100 
top  policymaking  federal  Jobs  remain  vacant 
as  prominent  business  executives  and  profes- 
sional men  shun  the  Invitation  to  Join  the 
Nixon  administration. 

An  Infiuentlal  U.S.  corporate  leader  t(dd 
this  correspondent  the  other  day:  "I  am  wor- 
ried about  what  appears  to  be  a  near -cessa- 
tion of  government  activity.  There  Is  no  lead- 
ership, and  something  must  be  done  to  pull 
this  country  together." 

But  the  specific  problem  of  day-to-day  gov- 
ernmental operations,  as  Important  as  that 
is  to  people  who  need  routine  decisions.  Isn't 
the  big  one. 

What  troubles  thoughtful  people  \n  the 
business  community  and  elsewhere  is  that 
Presidential  concentration  on  the  Watergate 
problem  has  stalled  policy  decisions  on  the 
key  issues  of  Inflation,  energy,  food  supplies 
and  the  UB.  role  in  a  world  m  which  it  Is  no 
longer  the  dominant  power. 

The  extravagant  and  dreadful  misuse  of 
American  resources  through  the  long  years  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  crippled  the  doUar, 
and  forced  Nixon  Into  two  devaluations  which 
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not  only  shattered  faith  in  the  VS.,  but  have 
enabled  the  rest  of  the  world  to  compete  more 
successfully  for  American  farm  products.  A 
cheap  doUar  also  leads  to  foreign  takeover  of 
some  American  enterprises. 

The  food  problem  well  tUustrates  the  ab- 
sence of  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm. 

Serious  academic  studlee,  notably  one  by 
Lester  R.  Brown  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  point  to  the  fact  that  food  shortages 
are  going  to  be  a  worldwide  problem  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  because  of  rising  incomes 
comcldlng  with  only  limited  posslbUltles  for 
expanding  food  areas  under  cultivation. 
Meanwhile,  a  decline  In  the  global  fish  catch 
threatens  another  major  source  of  protein. 
But  so  far  aa  I  know,  no  one  In  the  Nixon 
administration  in  any  policymaking  capacity 
is  giving  serious  thought  to  this  problem,  or 
considering  any  multilateral  approach.  No 
one  Is  concerned  with  what  might  be  called 
the  world  food  economy. 

In  fact,  our  responses  to  the  food  problem 
have  been  uniquely  selfish  and  inward- 
looking,  Nixon  having  resorted  to  export  con- 
trols on  soybeans  and  related  products  even 
though  that  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  Japan. 
The  energy  problem,  broxight  about  In  part 
by  bad  planning  and  greed  on  the  part  of  the 
major  oil  producing  companies  was  met  ini- 
tially with  a  degree  of  panic  which  Inspired 
fear  of  immediate  rationing. 

But  as  a  report  by  former  Ambassador 
Peter  O.  Peterson  to  President  Nixon  spells 
out,  there*'slUl  is  no  International  policy  on 
energy,  even  though  this  nation  "can  not  go 
It  alone." 

Peterson  pointed  out  that  failure  to  coop- 
erate with  Japan  and  Europe  on  the  use  of 
Mideast  oU  might  result  In  "cannibalism," 
driving  oU  prices  out  of  sight,  adding  some 
$6  bUllon  annuaUy  to  the  UJB.  Import  blU. 
But  Washington  Isn't  concentrating  on  an 
International  approach  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. It  Is  doing  nothing  significant  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  smaller  cars.  Peterson, 
the  strongest  advocate  of  an  integrated  In- 
ternational economic  policy  that  ties  to- 
gether ovir  trade,  monetary,  energy  and 
security  problems  Is  now  out  of  government, 
and  no  one  Va.  Washington  has  yet  picked  up 
the  ball. 

All  of  these  problems,  meanwhUe,  are 
worsened  by  the  short-term  outlook  for  the 
domestic  economy.  The  most  pressing  worry 
at  the  moment  is  a  tight  money  policy  which 
threatens  to  produce  a  monetary  "crunch" 
sUnUar  to  that  of  1969-70. 

In  the  space  of  one  month,  average  mort- 
gage rates  spurted  an  unprecedented  1  full 
percentage  point  to  about  8.6  per  cent.  Re- 
sponsible government  and  Industry  leaders 
predict  that  the  rate  in  areas  not  controlled 
by  usury  laws  will  run  to  about  9.6  per  cent 
shortly. 

A  top  government  money  expert  freely  ac- 
knowledges that  the  prime  lending  rate  of 
commercial  banks,  now  8.5  to  8.76  per  cent, 
could  hit  10  per  cent.  "I  wotUdnt  be  sur- 
prised by  that,"  he  says. 

None  of  this  leads  to  a  conviction  that  the 
men  at  the  top  In  Washington  have  things 
very  well  in  hand.  The  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  playing  everything  by  ear,  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  with  little  thought  for  the 
future. 

In  1972,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  pur- 
sued an  easy  money  policy,  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department  promoted  a  policy  of 
scarcity  on  the  farms  by  keeping  acreage  out 
of  production.  Both  policies  having  contrib- 
uted mlghtUy  to  inflation  (and  both  trace- 
able In  part  to  political  considerations),  we 
have  now  shifted  to  a  tight  money  policy, 
and  a  program  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  food. 

The  average  citizen  can  be  forgiven  if  he 
wonders  how  long  today's  policies  wUl  last, 
and  snickers  at  official  assurances  that  all  is 
well.  Can  we  go  on  this  way  for  another  3^ 
years? 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER  LOANS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or  CAurounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  months,  I  have  b^n  stressing 
the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  disaster  Insiirance  pro- 
gram, so  that  our  citizens  and  the  Fed- 
eral Treasiiry  can  be  protected  against 
the  economic  disruption  caused  by  nat- 
ural disasters.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  severity  of  the  problem,  I  Inserted  In 
the  April  30, 1973,  Congressional  Record, 
a  sTunmary  of  major  natural  disasters 
since  1964,  commencing  on  page  13600. 

Today,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  siunmaty 
of  Small  Business  Administration  disas- 
ter loans  since  1958,  broken  down  by 
State.  These  figures  demonstrate  that  a 
great  many  States  have  had  one  or  more 
disasters  large  enough  to  qualify  for 
SBA  assistance  In  almost  every  year  since 
1958.  In  addition,  they  demonstrate  that 
no  State  has  been  free  of  disasters.  The 
reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  SBA 
disaster  loans  are  not  available  to  the 
extent  that  the  Individual's  loss  was  cov- 
ered by  Insurance.  Therefore,  the  follow- 
ing summary  shows  only  those  losses 
which  were  not  covered  by  insurance,  or 
those  losses  which  exceeded  the  amount 
covered  by  insurance : 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    DISASTER    LOANS 
APPROVED  BY  FISCAL  YEAR.  1954-DECEMBER  1973 


NumtMr 

rucaly«ar 

of  loans 

Total  amount 

SBA  (hare 

Alabama: 

1954 

1955 —    -    

1956 

31 

J142.054 

$142,054 

1957 

8 

100,282 

100.282 

1958 

36 

594.971 

582,471 

1959 

1960 

17 

569,500 

569.500 

1961 

88 

380,701 

369,601 

1962 

14 

187,600 

187,600 

1963 

17 

170,750 

170,750 

1964 

6 

67.700 

67,700 

1965 

25 

70,800 

70,800 

1966 

32 

89,850 

89,850 
17,700 

1967 

4 

17,700 

1968 

26 

1,000,100 

884,235 

1969 

7 

336,100 

347,600 

1970 

249 

1,917,650 

1,917,650 

1971 

79 

247,700 

247,700 

1972 

6 

53,800 

53,800 

19731 

1 

334,000 

334,000 

ToUl 

646 

6,281,258 

6,153,293 

AlKka: 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1 

2,000 

2.000 

2 

ei.ooo" 

6i,'668* 

1964 

517 

31,291.530 

20,247,731 
43,353,l3 
15. 861.981 

1965 

850 

45.048.561 

1966 '.... 

208 

16. 247, 534 

1967 

107 

7,270,874 

6,866,764 

1968 

3,527 

61,295,894 

61,065,619 

1989 

165 

5,051,994 

5.027,878 

1970 

IW 

2,605.900 

2.605,900 

1971 

105 

1,703,050 

1,703.050 

1972 

78 

988,740 

988,740 

1973i 

11 

108,550 

108,550 

Tow 

5^719 

171,675,627 

167,892,312 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FbcalyMr 


Numbar 
of  loans 


Total  amount 


SBA  shara 


Arizona:  I 

1954 

1955 S  171,400  J71,400 

1956 (3,500)     (3,500) 

1957 : : . 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 21      41,009      41.009 

1965 4      31,000      31,000 

1966 10      850,000      850,000 

1967 23      782,570      782,570 

1968 14      626,400      626,400 

1969 2      257,000      257,000 

1970 2       7,600       7,600 

1971 189     1,040.950     1,040,960 

1972 1       90,000       90,000 

19731 2,362  8,255.428  8,255,428 

Total 2.636        12,049,857        12,049,857 

Arkansas: 

1954 

1955 

1956 21  80,039  77.515 

1957 „. 

1958 64    1,003,002      993,002 

1950 23      586,361      564.993 

1960 4       9,000       9,000 

1961 98     1,057.250     1.507.250 

1962 10      220,100      216,350 

1963 2      85,000      85,000 

1964 4      55,000      52,200 

1965 9      51.330      51,330 

1966 11       24,690       24,690 

1967 1       42.000       42,000 

1968 94    1,985,415    1,981,415 

1969 35      691,900      674,400 

1970 2      50,000      48,000 

1971 U     559,600     559,600 

1972 S      232.000      215.000 

19731 

Total 394    7.182.687    7.101.745 

California: 

1954 6  49,030  49,030 

1955 2  3,000  3.000 

1956 635  5,317,681  5,123,106 

1957 114  1,469,699  1,437,655 

1958 64  367,145  365,855 

1959 105  1,014,395  1,014,395 

1960 54  517,541  517,541 

1961 13  201,944  201.944 

1962 213  2.437.225  2.437.225 

1963 271  1,802,532  1,802.532 

1964 187  2.050,550  1,919,884 

1965 252  6,696,117  6,300,126 

1968 175  9,347,647  8,707,738 

1967 153  1,872.595  1,872,595 

1968 88  1,371,853  1,371,853 

1969 718  6,476,283  6,476,163 

1970 496  5,280,514  5,276,964 

1971 17,505  86,564,954  86,564,954 

1972 44,227  146,161,070  146,038,300 

1973*. 17,305  38,007,508  37,988,908 

Total 82,583        317,«)9,283        315,469.74r 

Colorado: 
1954 

19551  Ilir.IIir. 13 27.266 27.266' 

1956 1  150,000  150,000 

1957 25  121,360  116,610 

1958 8  93.275  88,150 

1959 1  2.900  2.900 

I960 

1961 1  2,625  2.625 

1962 4  7,500  7,500 

1963 : 

1164 _.  7  27,665  27,665 

1915 5  930.000  930,000 

1966 1,064  30,686,561  30,247.034 

1967 14  244.500  2H  500 

1968 4  163,000  143,500 

1969 1  73,000  73,000 

1970 16  252,385  244,885 

1971 10  317,820  304,220 

1972 30  439,275  432,525 

1973" 24  807,650  807,650 

Total 1,228         34,346,716         33,849,964 

ConnactJcut: 

1954 

1955 55     207,012     207,012 

1956 1.063   20.528.005   19,047,392 

1957 8      41.930      43.030 

1958 1       3.800       3.800 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 1       2.190       2,190 

1963 7      327.600      251.600 

1964 4      161,700      161.700 


August  S,  1973 


FiacalyMr 


Numbir 

of  loM*     Total  amount  SBA  skara 


IM 1  175.000  $75,000 

i967"!i"rrrr~iin!ii~~iiiir™i~iii~!iii"!™ 

1966 1 

1969 

ifTiiri"!!!™    1    id6,'66d    ioo.'ooo* 

1972 

1973t 242    1.85S.422    1.855,422 

..   1,383    23, 300, 659    21, 747, 146 


Oabwaro: 
1954 

1955 

1956 

i 

6.660 

6,600 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 : 

1961 

1962 

1963 

108 
20 

2,591,700 
454.200 

2,349,680 

425.935 

1,700 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1966 

1969 : 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973" 

1 

5.000 

5,060 

Total 

130 

3,056,900 

2.788.315 

Florida: 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1 

3,000 

3.000 

1957 

1958. 
1959. 
1960. 

1961 

1962... 
1963... 
1984... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971.... 
1972... 
1973 '.. 


65 
8 

22 

712 

67 

9 

6 

726 

1,034 

57 

38 

27 

9 

24 

4 

977 


869,060 

200,692 

107, 121 

7,310.472 

1.960,930 

20,495 

48,600 

5,053,603 

7,924,230 

244,300 

273,300 

103,250 

159,600 

378,050 

501.100 

5,967,245 


Total. 

GooTfia: 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973 « 


3,766        31,145,048 


13 
"i 


41,275 

750 

60.500 


3 
3 
8 

16 
3 
1 


2 

2 

25 

12 


4.195 
6,000 

154.500 
172.600 


Total. 


119 


1,993,785 


Hawaii: 

1954 

1955 

1956.... 
1957.... 
1958.... 
1959.... 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964.... 
1965.... 
1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 

1969 

1970 

1971.... 
1972.... 
1973'... 


19 
4 
2 

25 
177 
6 
4 
1 
5 

11 
1 

21 
5 

12 
3 
5 
3 


129,215 
14,609 
20.667 

417,239 
,967,744 

124,865 
28,000 
10.000 
37,700 

331,350 

7,140 

50,623 

151,955 

154,615 
10,200 

734.000 
52,600 


TotaL. 


304 


889,060 

200,692 

107, 121 

7. 310, 472 

1,960.930 

20,495 

48,600 

5.041.003 

7. 897, 830 

244,300 

273.300 

103,250 

159,600 

378,050 

498.420 

5,967,245 


31,100,368 


41,275 

750 

69,500 


5 

32,025 

32,025 

2 
9 

151,000 
72,800 

151,000 

72,800 

--^-,— 

22.900 

22,900 

11,900 

11,900 

184,190 

184,190 

130.150 

130,150 

40.000 

40,000 

900,000 

900,000 

4,195 

6,000 

154,500 

172.600 


1.993,785 


117,587 

13, 874 

20,667 

376,099 

,981.994 

116.929 

27,000 
9,000 

37,700 

304,550 

7,140 

50,623 
138,455 
154,615 

10,200 
664,300 

47,730 


12.242,522         11,078,463 


August  3,  1973 


Fbcalyoar 


Numbar 

of  loans     Total  UMNint 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SBA  share        Fiscal  year 


Number 
of  loans 


Total  amount 


SBAsharo 


1954 

1955 

1956    . 

}g "'  "5 i59,"256 i50,'256 

1950 .. ---——-.——. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"] 

1960 

•<9£- •*>•--->*>>***>*****•*..•.....-....._... _.._._... 

1962 69  272.550  272.550 

1963 2  15,930  15,930 

1964 1  4,173  4,173 

19B 20  255,033  251,533 

1966 4  21,960  21,960 

1967 „ 

1968 

1969 ,: 

1970 

1971 1  3,700  3,700 

1972 2  7,373  7,373 

1973' 5  314,136  314,136 

Total 109  954,105  950,605 

lliiiwia:  =====^==== 

1954  — 

1955 "" 

1956 ""4  34,'366  U,V» 

1957 1  8.000  8,000 

1956 68  487,001  487.001 

IM 11  50,217  50.217 

1960 13  33.971  33,971 

19« 33  169,085  169,085 

1962 5  70.300  70,300 

Uo3_»«. »_»»».»,»«»..._._._____. __._.___  ..  _  ^ 
1964 

1965....I.ri.„  "  28  "133,'366 'f33,*s66" 

}J66 65  536,178  536,178 

1967 62  411,250  411,250 

1988 153  1,793,895  1,793,895 

1969 21  207,050  205,200 

1970 13  103,950  103,950 

1971 19  80,100  80,100 

1972 9  927,300  927,300 

1973' 3,787  11.935,493  11,935,493 

Ta««l TSi         16,981,390         16.979,540 


iS 

i«6 a  i38,056 iSi'oM' 

VKI 6  115,750  110,730 

1958 20  184,805  184,805 

lg9 43  97,508  97,508 

1960 4  12,500  12,500 

1961 27  39,380  39.380 

J9« 3  8.708  8.708 

1968 

m* 69  396,235  371,485 

IJg 65  454,622  a3,312 

J5«6 43  694,500  864,860 

1967 

im 3  130,000  136,066' 

IM 1  40,000  40,000 

1870 24  171,500  171,500 

1971 

1972....  A 9  521,450  521,456' 

19731 100  222,554  222,554 

Total .440  3,427,562  3,356,84r 

Iowa: 

IM* 2  33,000  33,000 

^ 7  92.873  92.873 

US?::;;;:::::;::;::::;:::™:::::::::::::::: 

1958 

Mg "31 SOSrsSO 363,'556" 

I960 7  18,520  18,520 

1961 38  85,550  85,550 

J962 16  149,840  149,840 

J963 6  10,250  10,250 

■•64 

Mg;:;:;;;;;:; \\i i;i52;i95 rwriw' 

UN 52  401,424  365,801 

1667 49  692,900  633,905 

}9g 58  629.488  629,488 

iJg 148  1,520,058  1,518,558 

Vm 69  719,410  719,410 

ISl 23  868,300  848,300 

JfW 33  785,800  735,000 

U73 1 473  1,139,338  1,133,588 

Total 1.157  8,602,496  8.398,922 

Kansas:  ^ 
1954         ... 

ug::;:;.„;:; § 39:660 39,666' 

Ug 37  190,314  190,314 

!S 29  306,000  302,000 

}K6 42  284,880  284,880 

JSJ 74  635,226  632.956 

•JJ60 34  225,795  225,795 

M61 20  74,940  94,940 

1982 H  75.902  74,402 

MfJ 3  2.702  2,702 

U64 7  11,570  11,570 


Mg 90  8473,636  $473,636 

W68 483  3,078,473  3.078.473 

IJS 192  1,693,990  1,693,990 

Ug 8  22.500  22.500 

190 1  70,000  70,000 

1970 4  17,380  17,380 

1971 4  192,000  173,250 

Vm 15  1.958,900  1,813,260 

1973 « 9  2,185,500  2,146,150 

TotaL .      1,077        11,539,308        11,327,796 

Kootucky: 
1954 

1955 ::::::"::" 

1956 1  35,000  25.000 

1957 753  5,510.714  4,911,174 

1958 45  416,035  364,735 

1959 1  120,000  108,000 

1960 5  69,700  54,200 

1961 54  522,201  522,201 

1962 61  359,084  355,084 

1963 595  4.058.494  3,737,459 

1964 290  1,742.264  1.615,840 

1965 4  26,300  26,300 

W66 4  13,950  13,950 

1967 21  144,310  ia,310 

1968 60  411,665  411,665 

1969 18  195,300  195.300 

1970 134  615,925  615,925 

1971 49  156,945  156,945 

1972 34  1,124,020  1,098,645 

1973' 45  273,729  273.729 

Total 2,174        15.795,636        14,630,462 

Loyltlanar 

1954 ....  1  2,000  2,000 

1955 

1956 2  7.000        7.666' 

1957 48  336,960  336.960 

1958 385  3,900,907  3,730,787 

1M9 34  939.798  933,798 

1960 5  61,000  61,000 

1961 2  130,000  130,000 

1962 19  109,850  109,850 

1963 3  11,500  11,500 

1K4 1  1.500  1,500 

1965 93  805,804  805,804 

1966 26.348  113,685,142  113,642,272 

1967 824  6,610,950  6,610,950 

1968 37  152,495  152,495 

1969 1  12,000  12,000 

1970 3,130  36,368,682  36,368,682 

1971 213  3,646,824  3,646,824 

1972 22  650,800  605,060 

19731 2  432,000  374,800 

Total 31,170       167,865,212       167,543,282 

Maine:  ~~ 

1954 27      10,775  10.775 

1955 54      86,200  86,200 

1956........ . .. ..... ._ 

1957 

1958 „ 

1959 

1960  

1962':::::::::-'""""* '''^ '•'^' 

1963""*   ""  

1964lI...i;"II 150 i89,'d36 189,036' 

1965 2       1,750       1,750 

1967:;::::::::: \i 22,'366 22,'366" 

IJg 8  18,735  18,735 

i97o:::.::i::i: 45 3i6,'366 3i6.'366' 

1971 40  134,355  134,355 

1972 264  1,458,260  1,452,260 

1973' 199  1,079,446  1,042,946 

Total 811  3,321,087  3,278.587 

Maryland: 
1954 

i955":ii:i:i:i » 278.'646 ni'oio" 

1956 5  21,525  21,525 

1958:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1960 

1961..::::::::: i 33,'666 33,'666' 

1962 79  1,928,775  1,783,775 

1963 21      436,800      430,800 

1964 

1966::::::;::;; i 94,666 '94,666' 

1967 6  342,400  342.400 

1968 

i97o:::;";i;i: § mwo 489."966' 

1971 1  120,000  120,000 

1972 850  4,571,599  4,571,599 

1973' 5,359        33,104,458        33,104,458 

Total mIt        41, 420, 497         41, 269, 224 


Fiscal] 


Number 
of  loans 


Total  amount 


28215 


SBA  share 


Massachusetts: 

}W4 21            $115,800  $115,800 

Wg 103             734,131  734,131 

W56 356          6,208,450  6.193,450 

}|57 4               15.500  15,500 

}M8 2                8,500  8,500 

I960:::::::::!: n 47:955 47,'955 

}9fl 5               33,940  33.940 

}9g 3             120.567  120,567 

}8g 1              12.250  12.250 

JJU 2                 6.000  6,000 

Ug 6               71.500  71,500 

}|66 1               14,000  14,000 

U67 60               99,500  99,500 

Mg 98          2,134,283  1,955,783 

19» 16             266,835  266,835 

1970 4               25,700  21.200 

\V,\ .      6              143,650  143,650 

1972 1,254          6,112,436  6,112,436 

1973 1 735          3,979,473  3. 979, 473 

Total 2.704         20,150,470  19.952.470 

Mtchlfan: 

1954 

1956 1                 5.000  5.666" 

}«6 114             766,486  747,465 

1957 25            256,950  224,550 

1M8 3               14,000  14,000 

1959 .. 

1960 

1961 ■   J 

1962 

i9«:;::;;;;;;;     '\ 25,066 22.'566' 

196* 22      395.350  383.150 

19« 93    1,143,475  1,142,175 

1966 26      524.640  524^640 

1967 7       37.400  37,400 

1968 306          4,213,050  4,213,050 

19^-:;::::::::.......'       ^^  "•*" 

i97i:;;;;;;;;;;      v" vii'm i75,"666" 

1972 4           1,198,300  1,198,300 

1973  > 584           2,094.271  2.094.271 

Total .      1,190        10.899,422  10,832,001 

Minnesota: 

1954 

1955 ■ 

1956 

1957 

1958 21              135,252  129,432 

1959 17              32,500  32.500 

1960 11              166.153  150,353 

1961 5                14,400  13,650 

1962 2                  3,100  3,100 

1963 7                18,600  18,600 

1964 5             105,600  105,600 

1965 251          2,361,325  2,246,096 

1966 248          3,141,397  3,113,974 

1967 15                98,550  98,550 

1968 10              158,000  158,000 

1969 61              595,500  565,500 

1970 33              299,797  299,797 

1971 11               45,200  45,200 

1972 6             185,900  170,525 

19731 4,257          8,413,850  8,413,850 

Total ■      4,960         15,775,124  15,564.72r 

Mississippi: 

1954 26      175,691  175,691 

1955 1     223,000  150,000 

1956 :.... 

1957 

1958 Ill     1,548,709  1,536.059 

1959 36      619,513  619,513 

1960 4      414,000  410,000 

1961 62      375,891  375,891 

1962 15      238,044  238,044 

1963 1       7,000  7.000 

1964 2       4,000  4,000 

1965 

1966 561    3.151,480  3,099,337 

1967 14      416,650  416,650 

1968 30      658,950  658,950 

1969 5      127,600  127,600 

1970 9,225    93,317,308  93,317,308 

1971 3,242    27,506,351  27,506,351 

1972 251          1,223,791  1,223,791 

1973' 2             957,300  957,300 

Total 13,588       130,965,278  130,823,485 

Missouri: 

1954 : 

1955 

1956 

1957 14             188,751  188,751 

1958 241    3,272,878  3.245,032 

1959 69      883,465  883,465 

1960 15      157,795  157,795 

1961 6       13,400  13.400 

1962 22      459,315  449,315 

1963 : 1.  . 

1964 4                8,500  8,500 


28216 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


August  3,  1973 


SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    DISASTER    LOANS 
APPROVED  BY  FISCAL  YEAR,  19S4-DECEMBER  1973-Coii. 


Fiscal  yMr 


Number 
otioans 


Total  amount 


SBA  shara 


Missouri — Cont. 

1965 19  193,070  193,070 

1966 12S  1,158,237  1,151.237 

1967 IS  133,956  133,950 

1968 13  557.200  557,200 

1969 3  390,650  390,650 

1970 11  201.600  187,380 

1971 39  581.600  581,600 

1972 33  1,014,200  971,600 

1973« 4  566,000  551,500 

Totol 636  9,690,611  9,564,445 

Montana: 

1954 1  1,800  1,800 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 21  130,450  115,450 

1961 2  3,030  3.030 

1962 

1963 1       5,400       5,400 

1964 11      35.600      35,600 

1965 416     2,746.468     2,560.352 

1966 1       23,000      23.000 

1967 

1968 9       31.890       31,890 

1969 3       8,400       8.400 

1970 

1971 2  49,000  44.100 

1972 5  141.400  131.900 

1973' 22  1,041.400  965.800 

ToW 494  4,217,838      "^926.722 

Nebraska:  ~~~ 

1954 

1955 

1956 5      48,150      48.150 

1957 5      34,285      34,285 

1958 8      35,212      35,212 

1959 

1960 60  264,750  264.750 

1961 35  243,398  243.398 

1962 9  12,500  12.500 

1963 5  37.150  37.150 

1964 24  151.220  148.520 

1965 71  290.630  290,630 

1966 20  133,827  133,827 

1967 32  131,700  131,700 

1968 314  715.400  715.400 

1969 

1970 

1971 79  1.144.200  1.209.200 

1972 31  303,350  303,350 

1973' 15  423,150  423,150 

ToW 713         3,968,922         3,931,222 

Nevada: 

1954 

1955 14  57  319  57,319' 

1956 32  240,390  240,390 

1957 6  91.600  91,600 

1958 

1959 

1960 .    "■ 

1961 '  "■ 

1962- 8  20.800  26.'860 

1963 17  64,217  62,567 

1964 

1965 1...I...I™""" 

1966 " 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 1  178,000  178,666' 

1972 3  439,000  439,000 

1973 I  125.000  125,000 

Total 82  1,216,326  1,214,676" 

New  Hampshire: 

1954 1        400  400 

1955 9      24,700  24,700 

1956 

1957 ." 

1958 ""  ." 

1959 

I960 5       39.000  39.66o' 

1961 2      161.999  161.999 

1962 

1963 

1964  ' 

i965y.:'."":r.*. 4 m.v» 376,'666' 

1956 2  96.300  87,670 

1967 

1968 I  42,000  «.060' 

1969 3  141.100  141.100 

1970 3  131.200  131,200 

1971 5  140,200  140.200 

1972 90  552.350  552.350 

1973 58  617.803  617.803 

TattL ~Va  2,323,0S2  2,3,14.422 


Tiscalytar 


of  loam     Total  amount 


SBA  share        riscal  year 


Number 
of  loans 


Total  amount 


SBA  share- 


New  Jersey: 

1954 35  $171,617  $171,617 

1955 8  63,915  63,915 

1956 96  1,151,456  1,146.456 

1957 2  3,800  3.800 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 115  513.839  513.839 

1962 827  7.037.811  6.830.445 

1963 192  2,766.500  2.766.500 

1964 8  1,085.500  1.085.500 

1965.. 1  15.000  15.000 

1966 1  140.000  140,000 

1967 48  253.550  253,550 

1968 51  458,020  458,020 

1969 192  1,334.805  1.334.805 

1970 15  27,075  27.075 

1971 3  3.090  3.090 

1972 6.125  23.917,380  23.917.380 

1973  > 305  23,013,075  23,013,075 

Total 8,024         61.956.433         61,744,067 

New  Mexico: 

1964 

1955 8  61,800  61,800 

1956 18  53,300  53.300 

1957 I  10,000  7.500 

1958 2  13,800  13,800 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 6  23,600  23,665' 

1963 : 

1964 17  91,575  91.575 

1965 7  29,400  29.400 

1966 4  40.600  40.600 

1967 5  60,100  60,100 

\m.'.'.'.'.'.'"". 13 106. 666 i66."666' 

1970 29              234  100  234.100 

1971 3               17.900  17.900 

1972 

1973' 330          2.329.100  2,329,'i66' 

Total 443  3.071.275  3.068.775 

New  York: 

1954 17  94.873  94873 

1955 7  71.360  71,360 

1956 80  1,273.150  1,270.150 

Jg (7,000)  (7,000) 

1959 

I960  

\9t\. .'...'.  ".'.'.""  422 i,'564'693 i. 564.693' 

1962 62  426.485  388.985 

1963 21  294.215  294,215 

1964 104  626,174  623.374 

1965 3  127.500  125.000 

1966 3  127,500  127,500 

1967 

1968 "i\ 95.'666 96.'666' 

1969 2  10.900  10.900 

1970 31  232.109  232,109 

1971 35  122,484  122,484 

1972 15.452        32,955,035         32,955,035 

1973« 30,662  »t  180, 879. 843       180.834,708 

Total 46,914       218,894.321       218.798,386 

North  Carolina: 

1954 

1955 210    1.419.705    1.419.705 

1956 223     885.991      885.991 

1957 3       9.500       9,500 

1958    -    .  , 

19S9 20 87.'7«6 '""W.'w' 

I960 

\Kl.. '..'.. '.'.'..'.    ""n 4H246 494.'246' 

1962 91     1.313.400     1.313.400 

1963 16      135.010     135,010 

1964 

I965I"''!"'" 32' 236,'566 isO.'sOO' 

1967'"".".'."."'.'". 2' 36.'666 36.'666" 

1968 4              201.800  195,800 

1969 3               34,900  34,900 

1970 

1971 10              32,350  32,350' 

1972 14               59.180  59,180 

1973' 24             681,570  681.570 

Total 740  5.616.526  5.610.526~ 

North  Dakota: 

1954 

1955 „ 

1956 

1957 

1958 37  1,275,722  1,174.322 

1959 2,000  2,000 

1960 4  65,956  62,206 

1961 

1962 12      116,000      113,250 

1963 .,  . 

1964 1        6,000        6,000 

1965 5       51,000       51.000 

1966 6       14,700       14,700 


1967 12  $24,750  $24,750 

1968 1  4.000  4.000 

I960 215  800.150  795,350 

1970 486  2,167,425  2,167.425 

1971 112  367.700  367.700 

1972 2  9.200  9,200 

19731 1  12.400  11,160 

Tom 894  4.917.003  4,803,063 

Ohio:  =====^==^== 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1958 

1959"I".I.I„      "  m 2.'ia,'7M 2,'622,'9B4~ 

1960 24  171,400  152.350 

1961 2  11,600  11,600 

1962 2  2,000  2,000 

1963 55  210,830  200,830 

1964 169  1,178,775  1,178,775 

1965 21  192.920  192,920 

1966 6  250,300  250.300 

1967 16  83.410  83,410 

1968 25  242,600  242,600 

1969 25  330,920  330,920 

1970 215  2,703,574  2,690,674 

1971 4  136,700  136,700 

1972 4  252,800  252,800 

19731 483  2,286.594  2.286,594 

Total 1,322        10,183.175         10,035.467 

Oklahoma: 

1954 1  10.000  10.000 

1955 17  197.470  197.470 

1956 55  451.064  451.064 

1957 26  385.902  349.152 

1958 22  213.250  205.500 

1950 2  12,000  10,500 

1960 101  308.480  300,610 

1961 36  286,325  285,325 

1962 11  79,333  79,333 

1963 : 

1964 

i965"IIi;iII" i i.'so6 i.'soo" 

1966 3      14.100      14.100 

1967 

1968 

19C9 3       5.S00       5.500 

1970 147      598. S92      598,592 

1971 77     1.150,100     1,150.100 

1972 100  1,001,400  922.950 

19731 

Total 6K  4.688.016  4.581.696 

Oretoo: 

1954 3  14.000  14.000 

1955 

1956 65  8a,a60  8a,  360 

1957 29  ia.l2S  189,828 

1958. _ 2  7.500  7,500 

1959 

1960 3  33.000  33.000 

1961 2  22,000  22.000 

1962 

I963I 44  373.742  366.958 

1964 16  133.450  133.450 

1965 312  3.579.843  3,241,504 

1966 43  1.136.182  1.090,252 

1967 2  361,000  361.000 

1968 7  90.3S0  90.350 

1969 8  177.845  177.845 

1970 10  251.750  251.750 

1971 10  124.660  124.660 

1972 42  1.278.130  1.270.630 

1973" 17  422.119  422.119 

Total 615  9. 044, 259  8. 645.  206 

Pennsylvania: 

1954 

1955 5  12.500  12.500 

1956 263  3.609.698  3.423.718 

1957 33  594.800  594.800 

1958 

1959 24  121.790  121,790 

1960 1  19,500  19,500 

1961 

1962 

1963li;!Ii;"" 16 298,'466 285,950 

1964 30  297,100  290,100 

1965 9  147.700  147,700 

1966 

1967 16  138,200  138,200 

1968 15  129.250  123,250 

\m'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 25 246,"i56 240,156" 

1971 6  49,650  47,400 

1972 1,630  9.452,935  9.310.235 

1973' 79.602        649.342.694        649.342.694 

Total 81.675       664.454.367       664.097,987 

Rhode  Island: 

1954 

1955 232     1,636,136     1.636.136 

1956 67      609.000      609.000 

1957 2        1.900        1.900 
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Fiscal  year 


Number 

of  loans      Total  amouM 


SBA  share        Fiscal  year 


Number 
of  loans 


Total  amount 


SBA  share         Fiscal  year 


Number 
of  loans 


Total  amount 


jg »  $3,000  $3,000 

1910 ■ 

1912 ..I.r-IIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIIIII"" 

19n I 

1M4 ! :: 

190 

19H       

1167 1  10,666  "" 16,666' 

1968 9      241,525      241,525 

1901 31       48,000       48,000 

im 2     150,000     150,000 

vm'.'.'.'".'"". 7 2i9,'i66 2i9,'i66' 

Itni 19  259,400  259,400 

Total 371  3,178,061  3,178,061 

South  Carolina: 
1954 

1955;  .".".■"™r      iSi i'i4i,'966 i'itt.'966' 

1956 6      75.394      72.594 

1967 6      57,750      57,750 

}W 1  (2.000)  (2,000) 

i96o::::i:ii;i;     lu 37i"3» 'm,'^' 

un „ ..... 

mt 

1961 

1964 

I98S 

IgO 1  4,000  4,000 

1967 

1961 2      58,000      58.000 

MM 10      182.300      182,300 

mo 5      203,250      203,250 

IfJl 

1972 1  230,000  230,000 

Wn« 1 3^000 3.000 

Total 290  3.333.009  3.330.209 

South  Dakota: 

1954 

1155 

1966 

11S7 

UN 10  91.099  85.099 

1999 1  12.000  12.000 

1919 13  389.335  377,960 

1911 2  24,495  17,145 

1912 3  42,700  42,700 

IMS 34  177,300  177,300 

UK 1       2,000       2,000 

\m 24     187,190     182,680 

1116 43     217,100     217,100 

1167 5  7,2B  7,285 

1968 4  12.500  12,500 

1M9 14  58.910  54,760 

1970 4  62.450  62.450 

1171 3  131.000  98,875 

1172 349         2.073.200         2,045,800 

W79« 3.377        57,238.629        57.214.199 

Total 1.887         60.797.873         60,680,553 

Tennessee: 
1154 

uss 

use 16"'       44,"is6 44,"i56' 

1957 2  10,450  10.450 

USB 45  406.907  406,907 

jaem s  95.446  90.946 

mi::::::::™i™ii::::"t"::::::::::::::::::::::: 

UI2  

Uis 13""       i6.'6s6 i6."656' 

H«II"I!IIIII 8 66.'ia6 66."i86" 

UM. 7  134.000  134,000 

uw 

UH 24  460.100  451.200 

11  267,780  267,780 

10  100.150  100,150 

U71 16  404,160  404,160 

U72 IS  300,050  300,050 

U73I 35  223.368  223.368 

Total 204  2.587.391  2.573,991 

Texas' 

UM. 3  21.850  21.850 

UB 10  315,716  315.716 

list 13  591.000  574.450 

1157 173  2,051.144  2.003.951 

im 211  1,828,602  1,728.962 

UM 77  452,064  425,554 

IM It  176,314  176,384 

un 83  492,920  489,420 

1162 4,005  17,430,156  17,430,155 

IKS 73  600,510  600.510 

1164 102  342,062  342,062 

JIB 39  258.060  258,060 

IW 181  2,026,7n  2.010.041 

UI7 134  475.747  470.867 

1«1 9,022  32,727,624  32.720.049 

UM 367  1,992.500  1,992,500 


}97? IS*  $11,714,917  $11,712,267 

1971 27.920  149,157,855  149,14^390 

1972 20,878  70,165,996  70.126,496 

1973 ' 2,305  10.614,325  10,614.325 

Taw 67.214       303,436.187       303,154.999 

Utah:         ==^^=^==^=^= 

1954 

1955 

1956 

}»7 1      25.000   25,'666" 

1958 ..................... 

1959..........,..r"""IIIII"""""""*""   "  * 

I960       -------.—.—     .................. 

1961 '. '.  iiii™"iii"ii"i::;™ir"""      

1962 

1963 17      99.600    ""99.'666" 

1964. ................................... 

1965  

1966.::::::;::: ii 33.'56o 33."566' 

1968 

iqCQ  --- 

i97o::::::: 

1971 ii 464.'366 464.'366' 

1972 6  927.400  927.400 

1973' 3  364.000  364.000 

Total 51  1,853,800  1.853,80o' 

Vtrniont! 

1956 1  20,000  20,000 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

i962:::::::i:!::::::::!!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
1963 

1964 IS  167,300  167,300 

1965 3  46,500  46.500 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1999      

1970 5  378.600       '     37S.'666' 

1971 2  53.000  53,000 

1972 

1973' 5  417,400  377,320 

Total 29  1,082,800  1,042,720 

Virfinia: 
1954 

1955::::::::::: s 21:546 n'w 

1956 23      378.900      378.000 

1957 53      234,580      234.580 

1958 2       29.000       29.000 

1959 

1960 

1961 12     116.650     116,650 

1962 138  1.133.050  1.133.050 

1963 36  305,200  305.200 

1964 58  298,950  298,950 

1965 2  12.500  12,500 

1966 1  12,000  12,000 

1967 $  1H,700  189,700 

1968 

1969 

1970::::::::::: m i2.'42i.'389 i2,'328.'393' 

1971 55       996.075       996.075 

1972 9       846.450       846.450 

U73' 7,522    58,762,017    58,762,017 

Total 8,635        75,758,001        75,664,105 

Washinston: 

1954 

1955 

1956 45  360.223  345.923 

1957 11  43.839  43.839 

1951 1  1,228  1.228 

1959 2  18.000  18.000 

1960 7  50.400  50.050 

1961 4  41,100  41,100 

19S2 

1963 20  154.107  153,807 

1964 9  1,804,300  1,804,300 

1965 74  2,001,125  1.973,195 

1966 49  2,142,525  2.142,525 

1967 6  381.400  381.400 

1968...  1  1.000  1.000 

1969 18  200.800  200.800 

1970 1  1,000  1.000 

1971 40  115.842  115.842 

1972 IH  1,505.111  1,484,736 

1973> 450  3,014.488  3,014,488 

Total 904         11,836,488         11,773,583 

WestViriinia: 

1954 

1955 17      67,150      67,150 

I95€ 

1957::::::::::: w isioso 252,056' 


SBA  share     " 


1958 

{959 5  $33,350  $33.'356' 

i96i: ::::::::::::::::: - 

JJH }S*  ***'256 584,"256" 

1963 198  860.000  860.000 

1964 72  274,950  247.950 

1965 4  8.300  8.300 

1966 1  30.000  3a  000 

1967 100  846,950  846.950 

}|M 4  61,800  61,800 

i97o::::::::::: 24 78.'5i6 7i'5i6' 

j972:::::::::::""'5K 3:103:366 3.656;866" 

19731 4.IM        15,095.838         15.095.838 

Total ■     5,328        21,269.448        21.216.948 

Wisconsin: 

1954 

1955 

}« 7  "W.'iS 56."632* 

IS i-  ii'*»)  Ji'SW) 

1958 9  12O.80O  98,500 

}»M 26  .170.283              161.493 

}«? 2  23,400              21.060 

1961 4  20.000               20,000 

1962 

1963  

1964....::::::: j iitioo 95,'9o6' 

1965 18  639,035  629.525 

}J66 19  256,200  249,700 

1967 6  17,500  17.500 

1968 2  7.000J  7.000 

1969.. 

i97o:. ::::::::: s nb^uo 264:256* 

1972::::::::::: "7 i:i65;756 i.'6»:756' 

19731 173  1,276,464  ij  167!  464 

ToUl 356  4.089.644  3.819,274 

Wyoming: 

1954 

1155 

1956 

1957 

}K« 2  li.soo ii.'566" 

1959.................  ...  . 

I960  

i9m:  :::::::::: 6 27,'946 zim 

«3 2  4.137  4.137 

964 2  3,000  3.000 

1965 

1966 

1967 

}9g 21  49.933 «9."933" 

1970::::::::::::::::'":'::::": 

\ll[ :::::::::::::::::::: 

1972 4  480.850  480.850 

1973' 2  180,500  180.500 

Total 39  757,860  757, 86o" 

Guam:  • 

1963  • 570          6,192,3»  5,  Ml,  882 

1964 555          5,653.942  5,470.727 

1965 69               142.100  142.100 

1966 --.-----...--.•_-.._- 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 , :.: 

1972 : 

1973' :::;; 

Total U94         11,988,431         11,494,709 


Puerto  Rico: 

1954 

1955 

1956" " " 

1957:::..:::::: ny m'in 370:375' 

1958 19.353  19.353 

1950 (8,000)  (8.000) 

1960 .:., . 

1961 606      770,100      770.100 

1962 89      102,300      102.300 

1963 

1964 

1965::::::::::: 7 i6i:i66 na^m 

1966 1        3.000        3.000 

1967 

1968 

1968  ..  . 

1970 ■  "iii" '  * "  121,360 i2i.'366' 

1971 7.402         18,622,100         18.622.100 

1972 637  l,3S9l800  1.399,800 

19731 1  1.200  1.200 

Total 8,9M        21.562.628        21.560,628 
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Amksica's  Fobxicn  Aid:  Millions  Down  thz 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    DISASTER    LOANS  Dbain 

APPROVED  BY  FISCAL  YEAR.  1954-OECEMBER  1973-Coit  (gy  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

I4„„,l^r  Afghanistan  has  been  the  toy  of  King  Mo- 

FiscJl  year           of  loans      ToUl  amount           SBA  shara  hammed  Zahlr  Shah  for  40  years.  And  when 

strongman  cousin  Lt.  Gen.  Daud  Khan  over- 

V  «   Islands-  threw  him  on  July   17,  luxuriating  at  the 

'i960                        22           161, 160           |61, 160  moment  at  an  Italian  health  spa,  the  cheery 

196l"I."'!!"           2              23^000              23!000  sound  you  heard  was  the  U.S.  taxpayers' mon- 

1962 ey    tinkling,    clinking,    clanking    down    the 

}||2 drain. 

jjIj Another  $426  million  of  our  foreign  aid  Is 

1966"II"IIII""I"""""III"!""III!I""I'""II  gone  with  the  wind. 

1967IIII.IIII1IIIIIIIIII1II1IIII1III.1.III.IIII1II Tear  after  year,   our  tax  payments  pass 

19W Into  rich  people's  pockets  around  the  world, 

}|S? as  In  Afghanistan,  and  precious  little  reaches 

1971 31 i02,i66 162.166'  tbe  poor.  Both  King  Zahlr  and  cousin  Daud 

\972'.'.'.. '..'...'.'.           3              23^800              231800  operate   like   an   octopus  secure   In   a  rocky 

"7S* cleft,  snapping  up  what  It  wishes.  And  neith- 

-    ,                      —            ...  n~            ,,.  m  er  ^^  <^y  ™of»  interest  in  the  Afghanistan 

"•*' 58             210.060             210.060  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  Ireland. 

Trust  tarritorits:  This  Stone  Age  fiefdom  still  has  no  eoo- 

1972> 2              35.000              31,500  nomic  base  whatever.  It  is  a  poverty-stricken 

"'•'* > 30.000 2T,Wt  place   where   aged  men   and  women  stand 

y^                      3             65  000             58  500  ^'^^  ^^  while  ragged  children  walk  aimlessly 
'    -  along  the  road.  But  you  will  And  In  Afghanis- 
District  of  tan  flocks  of  alr-condltioned  Cadillac  llmou- 
Columbia:  sines  for  the  offlclaJs  and  a  hoard  of  govem- 

""" 103            583.822            583. 8ZZ  mental  extravagances  that  would  make  old 

National  totals:  "Diamond  Jim"  Brady  blush. 

1954 157            742,111            742.111  As  In  other,  similar  countries  on  the  recelv- 

1955 1,086         7,872.477          7,799.477  Ing  end  of  our  handouts,  it's  merely  a  case  Of 

{5^ —  -     l^        12" Ml" 664        12' 243' 939  "what  I  take  belongs  to  me:  what  you  give  Is 

1958IIIIIIIII"     l!559        17! 305! 827        16,' 771] 341  your    own    fault." 

1959 908         9,201,747          9,013,061  We  U.S.  taxpaylng  peasants  are  presently 

1960 625         4,514,860         4.379.035  supplying  military  and/or  economic   aid  to 

}|U IJJI        39"  mo' 469        38' 917"  648  ®^  Countries.  Through  many,  many  years  we 

1953        "       *"     2305        20  230  360         19  482369  have    been    giveaway    minded.    That's    what 

19641  mill""     2^509        48!  873!  180        4?!  315!  003  has  cost  US  so  much.  This  viewpoint  creates 

1965 3,891        76,454.552        73.596,360  compromises    with    wisdom,    efficiency    and 

1966 30.950       199.253.693       197.463.022  eood  nolle v 

1967 2,035        24.237.021         23,769.036  '^^r^iviLH  .♦«r,^..  to«  ««h /.«,,,,ti«..»  «i.o«. 

19^                    14  126      114  176! 638      113  594  925  The  record  stands:  We  nnd  countless  places 

1969ll'irrri     2!  128        22! 347. 775        22! 231! 869  to  start   and   no   place   to  stop   in   projects 

1970 17,011       175.102.132       174.955.386  that  can  acquire  a  momentum  and  a  life  Of 

1971 57,407       298,084.815       297.941.725  their    own 

1972 93,342       323,947,581        322.865.126  tiw-  o^A«»  t=i»„h'=  iw»a^/.  vf»„o    th«™.  ««i 

19731 166.184    1,131.497.450    1. 13l!  022. 105  Like  Coney  Island  s  Magic  Maze,  there  are 

all  kinds  of  ways  in  and  no  way  out. 

Grand  total....  380,013   2.596,652.257   2,581,252,230  Back   In    1962.   the  countries  getting  aid 

. . (Afghanistan  one  of  them)   totaled  98.  Out 

«  Through  December  **'  **^®  whole  kit  and  kaboodle.  only  seven 

•  No  loans  approved  before  1963.  countries  have  been  eliminated  in  all  of  the 

>  No  loans  approved  before  1972.  past  11  years.  As  one  result,  a  brick  thrown 

« No  loans  approved  before  1973.  nearly  any  place  In  the  world — as  In  Afgban- 

^^_^^^^^^^_  Istan — Is  sure  to  hit  the  American  taxpayer. 

"  We're  told  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  we  are 

paying  for  1973  Is  »3.2  billion. 

EXPENSE  AND  WASTE  INVOLVED  IN  This  disclosed  »3.2  bllUon  is  bad  enough. 

FOREIGN  AID  heaven  knows;  but  when  you  really  get  Into 

it,  the  $3.2  billion  Is  only  a  part  of  the  plc- 

u/\ii    UAnnv  I?    Bvnn     in  ture.  The  rest— which  Is  colossal— Is  hidden. 

nun.    tlAKKl     r.   dIKU,    JK.  The  best  authority  I  know  for  the  truth 

OF  viBoiNiA  about  our  foreign  aid  Is  long-time  House  ap- 

_,  „_„ , proprlatlons  subcommittee  Chairman  Otto  E. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  Passman.   D-La.   He   has   held   hundreds   on 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973  hundreds  of  hearings  on  the  subject,  trav*fed 

'                     '  himself  to  the  main  spending  centers,  contin- 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl-  uously  studied  the  whole  setup  from  top  to 

dent,  newspapers  of  Jtily  25  published  an  lx>ttom  and  knows  the  facts  fully — a  no-non- 

excellent  column  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  con-  sense  man  totally  equipped. 

ceming  the  expense  and  waste  involved  Passman  has  told  me  that  the  disclosed  bill 

In  foreign  aid  ^  utter  nonsense :  It  might  as  well  have  been 

»*-  rn„„i„^.^^i^t A.  I.V.  i  ii.    1  _j  1  popped  out  of  an  Afghanistan  medicine  man's 

Mr.  Taylor  points  out  that  the  leglsla-  basket  of  snakes. 
tlon  voted  upon  in  the  Congress  under  Passman  points  out  that  more  than  double 
the  label  "foreign  aid"  represents  only  the  buiions  is  the  true  amount, 
part — it  is  actually  about  one- third — of  The  $3.2  bllllon  fails  to  include  the  Food 
the  total  cost  of  U.S.  assistance  to  other  ^o'  P®*"*  deliveries;  our  payments  for  the 
nations  inter- AmerlcaBank,  the  International  De- 
T  foel  thaf  »#»•  T'ovin.-'o  n^ini-i.  »-»  ™-ii  velopment  Association,  other  international 
♦o JiriJ^  L^'  ^*y^°^  5  points  are  well  organlzattons,  the  Peace  Corps,  etc.  The  ad- 
taken  and  that  new  appropriations  for  duional  billions  are  scattered  in  14  other 
foreign  aid  cannot  be  Justified  In  this  separate  budget  sections  and  are  not  In- 
perlod  of  foreign  government  deficits  and  eluded  in  the  $3.2  billion  foreign  aid  flg- 

high  inflation.  ^*»i    ^        _                      ..      ^  ..  ,       *^ 

_  _  .    _. i  i._    i  i^     i  __,.  We  have  given  more  and  asked  less  than 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text  »ny  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That's 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  column,  "America's  Pbr-  another  reason  why  we  can  be  proud  that 
eign  Aid:  Millions  Down  the  Drain,"  be  we  are  Americans,  a  meat-ax  attack  on  our 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  foreign  aid  would  be  foolhardy  and  danger- 
T'ho',^  tv<><.«>.  ^^  nKio^i-i^^  *.i,~  _^i..__  Otis.  But  only  a  solvent  America  can  be  a 
There  being  no  objection,  the  column  hoping  America.  We  must  donate  our  sub- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  stance  not  according  to  our  desires  but  ac- 
as  follows:  cording  to  our  means.  And  the  floating  crap 
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game  known  as  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
long  since  become  too  large  to  support  and 
too  complex  to  understand. 

Each  of  the  endless  reorganizations  of  the 
disbursing  agencies,  always  with  alibis, 
merely  serves  as  a  broken  promise.  And,  hey — 
that's  our  money  I 

If  we  haven't  anjrthlng  better  to  do  with 
our  hard-earned  \3B.  tax  dollars  than  send 
them  to  the  Uk  of  most  of  these  91  countries, 
the  entire  n.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  turn  in  Its  uniforms. 


AMTRAK  SERVICE  IS  POOR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cauroama 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  my  con- 
stituent, Mrs.  Richard  Sharkey,  of  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Calif,  to  Amtrak,  concerning 
the  conditions  she  encountered  on  that 
system.  On  a  train  ride  from  Okaland, 
CaUf.  to  Providence,  RJ.,  she  was  con- 
fronted with  dirt,  cockroaches,  long  de- 
lays, poor  service,  and  cold  food.  It  is  in- 
credible to  me  that  this  type  of  service 
is  found  on  a  public  transportation  sys- 
tem; once  purported  to  be  new  and  im- 
proved. It  is  my  opinion  that  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  citizens  should  be 
made  awaxe  of  this  situation  and  con- 
sider what  action  to  take  to  rectify  the 
problems. 

Mrs.  Sharkey's  letter  follows: 

IiKTTKa 

Dkas  Sn:  I  am  sending  you  this  letter  to 
inform  you  of  the  services  I  received  on  your 
so-called  new  train  "Amtrak".  Tou  have 
changed  the  name  but.  It  Is  still  the  same 
dirty,  slow  train. 

I  boarded  the  train  June  7,  1973  at  9:  IS 
ajn..  Located  my  roomette  #8  car  #0636 
which  had  been  arranged  for  me  by  Van  Ness 
Travel,  Inc.  1703  Oak  Grove  Road,  Concord, 
Calif.  94520.  I  was  all  settled  waiting  for  the 
train  to  start  when  the  porter  informed  me 
i^notber  lady  bad  this  room  and  told  me  to 
move  to  #  6. 

We  left  Oakland  at  9:30  a.m.  arrived  a  few 
miles  up  the  track  and  was  told  there  was  a 
derailment  ahead.  We  sat  there  for  some- 
time then  started  to  back  up  to  Richmond. 
It  took  them  4  hours  to  find  out  if  they  could 
use  another  railroad  company's  tracks.  We 
were  6V^  hours  late  getting  started  again.  We 
tuTlved  at  Port  Chicago  at  3  pjn.  I  could 
have  wtaked  from  my  house  In  Walnut  Creek 
and  got  there  faster. 

We  arrived  in: 

Sacramento,  6  pm. 

Truckee,  9:46  pjn. 

Odgen,  Utah,  10:20  a.m.,  June  8,  1973. 

Oreen  River,  Wyo.,  1 :40  p  JU. 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  8  pjn. 

Creston,   la.,    10:50   a.m.,  June  9,    1973. 

Osceola,  la.,  11:26  a.m. 

Ottumwa,  la.,  12:40  pjn. 

Chicago,   111.,   6:30  p.m.,  June  9,   1973. 

The  roomette  I  had  was  full  of  dust  and 
lint.  My  mattress  had  the  smell  of  urine  on 
it.  The  next  morning  I  reported  this  to  the 
porter  who  said  the  train  was  full  and  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  about  It.  So  Friday 
I  slept  in  the  same  smelly  bed. 

In  the  morning  I  found  out  that  there  had 
lieen  an  empty  rootn  that  night  and  that  the 
porter  had  slept  in  It. 

The  car's  air  conditioning  went  out,  also 
tiie  units  In  other  cars  and  the  diner.  There 
were  cockroaches  that  got  In  a  baby's  car 
bed  and  the  mother  sat  up  all  night  wil^  the 
lights  on  to  watch  they  dldnt  get  to  her  baby 
again. 
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Because  of  equilibrium  problems,  chronic 
asthma  and  a  dust  allergy,  my  doctor  ad- 
vised me  to  travel  by  train.  Believing  the 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper  about  Am- 
trak I  agreed  with  the  doctor  to  travel  by 
train,  while  my  family  flew  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  They  were  expecting  me  to  ar- 
rive June  10,  at  2:46  pjn. 

Since  we  arrived  late  In  Chicago,  Amtrak 
let  me  call  my  family  and  teU  them  I  wovUd 
arrive  June  11,  at  2:40  pjn.  in  Providence. 
Then  they  put  me  up  at  the  Palmer  House 
In  downtown  Chicago  for  the  night.  They 
didn't  seem  to  care  about  the  exact  amount 
I  had  spent  when  I  checked  back  to  the 
Amtrak  c^ce.  Then  I  was  placed  on  the  train 
In  Chicago  car  #4031  Roomette  #1.  to  New 
York.  The  roomette  was  dusty  and  had  at 
least  a  weeks  dirt  and  lint  in  and  around  the 
chair.  In  the  morning  I  was  Informed  we  were 
a  hour  late  and  no  one  knew  why.  I  went  to 
breakfast  and  found  the  diner  car  air  con- 
ditioning was  out.  I  waited  V^  hour  before 
they  took  my  order  and  when  it  came  it  was 
oold.  The  waiters  were  cross  and  unpleasant 
to  everyone. 

Arriving  in  New  York  at  13:16  pjn.  I  w«M 
told  to  Bit  down  and  watch  the  board  for  the 
time  and  gate  It  would  leave  from  for  Prov- 
idence. I  was  afraid  to  leave  my  seat  and  get 
something  to  eat  for  lunch  so  I  had  to  go 
without  lunch.  I  got  on  the  train  for  Provi- 
dence and  sat  In  the  nonsmokers  car  be- 
cause I  also  have  an  allergy  to  cigarette  and 
cigar  smoke.  This  car  had  the  air  condition- 
ing out  also.  They  told  us  to  move  to  the 
smokers  car  because  the  air  conditioning  was 
working  in  that  car.  FinaUy  arriving  in  Prov- 
idence at  3:46  pjn.  1  hour  later  than  my 
family  had  been  ttdd  I  found  them  very  up- 
set. They  didn't  know  what  else  had  hap- 
pened to  me  and  didn't  know  If  I  had  even 
left  Chicago. 

So  when  it  was  time  to  make  reservations 
to  come  home  my  husband  said,  "No  way"  was 
I  going  to  travel  by  train  and  arrive  home  in 
the  condition  that  I  arrived  In  Providence. 

So  after  taking  double  the  dosage  pre- 
scribed of  tranquUizers.  I  boarded  the  plane. 
I  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  plane  where 
I  would  notice  the  least  movement.  I  ar- 
rived home  six  hours  In  the  same  condition 
that  I  left  Providence. 

I  would  like  to  complement  the  waiters 
from  Oakland  to  Chicago  who  had  to  feed  us 
tiU  11  p.m.  Thursday  night  because  of  the 
extra  passengers  they  would  not  have  had  to 
feed  If  the  train  had  been  on  time.  The  diner 
car  again  was  not  air  conditioned  but,  they 
served  us  as  fast  as  they  could  and  there  were 
no  bad  tempers  and  the  food  was  served  hot. 
They  even  apologized  for  running  out  of  food. 

Due  to  false  advertisement  of  Amtrak  and 
their  so-called  new  train;  to  the  worst  trip 
I  ever  had  to  go  through;  to  the  extra  expense 
of  having  to  fly  home,  I  believe  I'm  entitled 
to  a  full  refund. 

A  duplicate  of  this  letter  is  also  going  to: 
XTJ3.  Senator  Alan  Cranston,  U.8.  Senator 
John  Tunney.  Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Rep. 
Fortney  H.  Stark  and  Senator  John  Nejedly  so 
they  will  know  how  some  of  their  taxpayers 
money  is  being  spent  wh«n  the  government 
has  to  subsidize  Amtrak  for  there  loees. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  RiCHAXD  C.  Shaxkxt. 


HONOR  GORDON  GILLINGS,  LONG- 
TIME MAYOR  OP  GURNEE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  McCl/DRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  honored  citizens  of  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  Gordon 
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Gilllngs,  Is  to  be  feted  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  meeting  on  Sunday,  August  26,  at 
the  Rustic  Manor  in  Oumee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  Gordon  Gillings  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  liis  24  consecutive  years  as 
president  of  the  village  of  Gumee,  an 
office  from  which  he  retired  only  this 
year. 

Mayor  Gillings'  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  this  great  part  of  mid- 
America  has  been  largely  as  a  volunteer. 
His  contributions  have  involved  the  gen- 
erous use  of  his  talents  as  an  engineer, 
as  well  as  an  innate  ability  to  meet  and 
deal  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  diu4ng  Gordon  Gillings' 
service  as  village  president  of  Gumee.  the 
community  has  tripled  in  population. 
This  has  been  an  orderly  growth  in  wiiich 
the  residential,  business,  and  industrial 
areas  of  the  community  have  been  ex- 
panded and  developed.  During  this  pe- 
riod, a  new  village  hall  has  been  erected. 
A  park  district  has  been  created,  and  new 
water  and  sewer  systems  have  been  con- 
structed to  serve  the  growing  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Warren  Township  High  School  for  some 
35  years,  Gordon  Gillings  has  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  community  and  its 
citizens.  He  has  been  a  faitliful  member 
and  officer  of  the  Bethel  Lutheran 
Church  in  Gumee,  and  he  has  headed  an 
exemplary  household  comprised  of  his 
attractive  and  faithful  wife,  Carol,  and 
two  lovely  daughters,  Lynn  and  Cheryl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Illinois,  and  to  recall  briefly  his 
career  in  public  service.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning, August  26,  1973,  I  shall  extend  to 
Gordon  Gillings  and  to  his  wife,  Carol, 
heartfelt  congratulations  and  best  wishes, 
and  I  am  proud  indeed  to  call  this  event 
to  all  to  whose  attention  these  remarks 
shall  come. 


NIXON  ON  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  people  have  been  progressed 
from  the  failures  of  phase  I  to  the  dev- 
astation of  phase  IV  of  the  administra- 
tion's price  controls,  it  is  well  to  recall 
President  Nixon's  radio  and  television 
address  on  economic  policy  and  produc- 
tivity on  June  17, 1970,  when  he  said: 

A  third  choice  was  the  route  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  That  would  lead  to  ration- 
ing, black  marketing,  total  Federal  bureau- 
cratic domination,  and  It  would  never  get 
at  the  real  causes  of  Inflation. 


I  wm  not  take  this  nation  down  the  road 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  however,  politi- 
cal expedient  they  may  seem. 

Controls  and  rationing  may  seem  like  an 
easy  way  out,  but  they  are  really  an  easy  way 
In  to  more  trouble — ^to  the  explosion  that 
follows  when  you  try  to  clamp  a  lid  on  a  ris- 
ing head  of  steam  without  turning  down 
the  fire  under  the  pot. 

Wage  and  price  controlB  only  postpone  a 
day  of  reckoning,  and  In  so  doing  they  rob 
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every  American  of  an  important  part  of  his 
freedom. 

Nor  am  I  starting  to  use  controls  in  dis- 
guise. By  that  I  mean  the  kind  of  policy 
whereby  government  makes  executive  pro- 
nouncements to  enforce  "guidelines"  in  an 
attempt  to  dictate  specific  prices  and  wages 
without  authority  of  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  is  not  the  time  for  the  Congress 
to  play  politics  with  Inflation  by  passing 
legislation  granting  me  standby  powers  to 
Impose  controls  on  wages  and  prices.  The 
Congress  knows  I  wiU  not  impose  controls 
because  they  would  do  far  more  harm  than 
good. 

By  now  even  the  President  should  be 
convinced  that  he  was  right  in  1970. 


FLORIDA  STATE  FIREMEN'S  ASSO- 
CIATION STRESSES  NEED  FOR 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  FIRE  PRE- 
VENTION EFFORTS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  Fix>KmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1975 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  fire  safety  and  fire  prevention.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  hearings  will  afford  us  a 
better  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the 
fire  problem  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  must  become  in- 
volved. Historically,  fire  protection  has 
been  considered  a  local  responsibility.  In 
the  State  of  Florida  not  only  is  this  tiie 
case,  but  of  some  17,000  firemen  {^proxi- 
mately 14,000  are  volunteers.  These  hear- 
ings should  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
a  vigorous  Federal  focus  on  the  fire  prob- 
lem. 

On  May  4,  1973,  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  was  transmitted  to  the 
President.  This  excellent  report,  en- 
titled, "America  Burning,"  providen  us  a 
well-documented  account  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  fire  problem  In  the  United 
States.  Fire  is  a  major  national  prob- 
lem. Annually,  fire  claims  nearly  12,000 
lives  and  injures  over  300.000.  Property 
loss  figures  ranging  from  $11.4  billion  to 
$13  billion  do  not  take  into  account  the 
losses  from  businesses  that  must  close 
and  from  Jobs  that  are  interrupted  or 
destroyed. 

Companion  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  to  begin  the  process  of  making 
the  recommendations  of  the  Firr  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Commission  a  leg- 
islative reality.  Of  utmost  importance  is 
the  creation  of  a  UJ3.  Fire  Administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  which  can  bring  the 
vast  resources  and  personnel  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  on  the  great 
threat  of  fire  and  provide  essential  as- 
sistance to  local  fire  prevention  and  fire 
safety  efforts.  The  establishment  of  a 
National  Fire  Academy  must  also  rank 
high  on  the  priority  list  of  flre-related 
legislative  efforts. 

The  Commission's  report  recognized 
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that  those  paying  most  heavily  for  de- 
structive fires  axe  the  Nation's  fln^ght- 
ers.  Theirs  Is  the  most  hazardous  pro- 
fession of  all.  Their  death  rate  Is  15  per- 
cent greater  than  the  next  most  danger- 
ous occupations — mining  and  quanTlng. 
In  1971,  the  injury  rate  for  firefighters 
was  39.6  per  100  men — far  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  profession.  That  same 
year,  175  firefighters  died  In  the  line  of 
duty;  an  additional  89  died  of  heart  at- 
tacks, and  26  are  known  to  have  died  of 
lung  disease  contributed  to  by  the  routine 
smoke  hazard  of  their  occupation.  It  is 
high  time  that  these  public-minded  citi- 
zens be  provided  the  same  considera- 
tion in  the  development  of  national 
priorities  that  are  given  other  employ- 
ment groups.  Again.  It  is  Important  to 
remember  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
flreflghtlng  effort  in  this  country  is  per- 
formed by  volimteers. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  solid  b^se 
on  which  to  build  a  stronger  effort  in 
the  field  of  fire  prevention  and  control. 
We  have  the  technology  with  which  this 
effort  can  be  drasticaUy  Improved.  For 
example,  in  the  ongoing  programs  at 
NASA  and  in  the  research  applied  to 
national  needs  program  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  we  have  strong,and 
imaginative  research  and  development 
programs  which  are  producing  tech- 
nology that  can  be  used  In  this  field.  We 
have  medical  research  efforts  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  which  are  making  major 
strides  toward  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  bums. 

The  report  of  the  Fire  Commission 
and  the  many  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Hoiise  all  propose  that 
we  now  make  a  major,  new  effort  in  this 
area.  The  most  striking  finding  in  the 
Commission's  report  is,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  by  taking  action  now  we  can  cut  the 
losses  in  lives  and  property  by  5  percent 
per  year.  One  important  area  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  miist  partici- 
pate Is  in  the  award  of  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  fireflghtlng  equipmoit  In- 
corporating advanced  technology. 

On  Tuesday,  July  31,  1973,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Robkiette  when  he  submitted  an  out- 
standing statement  to  the  subcommittee 
on  behalf  of  the-Florida  State  Firemen's 
Association  and  the  Fire  Fighters  Stand- 
ards Coimcil  of  the  State  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Roblnette  Is  uniquely  qualified  to  speak 
to  the  problems  and  needs  of  firefighters 
in  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  Nation  at 
large  and  I  would  like  to  give  the  House 
the  benefit  of  his  remarks  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Robinette's  statement  follows 
as  well  as  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  stressing  the  urgent 
need  for  Federal  relief  to  beleaguered 
Are  departments  across  our  country. 

Mr.  Roblnette  makes  an  excellent  point 
in  his  testimony — that  we  must  depart 
from  the  concept  of  local,  and  frequently 
inadequate,  funding  and  insert  the  State 
and  Federal  Oovemments  into  this  fund- 
ing void.  It  is  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress pays  special  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  men  who  are  In- 
volved In  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  fire  safety  and  fire  protection  efforts. 
X  believe  these  hearings  dealing  with  fire 
prevention  and  control  are  some  of  the 
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most  Important  hearings  the  subcommit- 
tee has  held  in  recent  years.  The  testi- 
mony we  have  heard  so  far  has  confirmed 
my  view  that  even  a  modest  increase  in 
the  national  effort  can  produce  major 
savings  in  lives  and  property.  For  this 
reason,  I  feel  we  should  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  Insure  even  more  dramatic 
results  in  terms  of  reducing  human  suf- 
fering, deaths  and  injuries  to  our  fire- 
fighters, and  property  losses. 

Mr.  Robinette's  statement  and  the  Post 
article  follow: 

TEsmcoirr  or  Chaklbs  R.  RoBiMrm 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  members  of  the 
House  Sub-committee  on  Science.  Research 
and  Development:  This  testimony  Is  respect- 
fully submitted  by  Charles  R.  Roblnette.  of 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  as  first  vice  president 
and  legislation  chairman  of  the  Florida  State 
Firemen's  Association,  and  vice  chairman 
and  legislation  chairman  of  the  Fire  Fighters 
Standards  Council  of  the  State  of  Florida,  for 
and  In  behalf  of  these  organizations. 

The  Florida  State  Firemen's  Association  is 
a  non-profit  organization,  with  the  expressed 
objective  of  improving  the  capabilities  of  the 
more  than  17.000  fire  service  personnel  of 
Florida  in  providing  fire  protection  to  the 
communities  of  the  State.  The  Fire  Fighters 
Standards  Council  is  an  agency  of  the  State 
with  Important  statutory  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  training  and  education  of  fire  fight- 
ers and  the  Improvement  of  the  level  of  Ore 
safety  throughout  the  State  of  Florida. 

For  too  many  years.  Federal,  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies  have  failed  to 
give  full  recognition  to  the  needs  of  fire  pro- 
tection in  their  respective  areas  of  responsi- 
bility. In  a  great  many  instances,  the  support 
that  was  provided  amounted  to  only  a  token 
gesture  which  served  to  magnify,  rather  than 
minimize,  the  many  problems  associated  with 
an  acceptable  level  of  safety  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation. 

Despite  this  minimal  support,  the  flre  serv- 
ices have,  consistently,  attempted  to  perform 
the  duties  they  have  assumed  with  the  re- 
sources affOTded  them.  It  Is  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  and  record  that  the  flre  protec- 
tion problem  with  which  the  fire  service  is 
faced  has  gone  beyond  the  point  where  make- 
shift improvisations  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  need.  The  potential  for  major  loss  of 
lives  and  property  Inherent  In  the  nUnd- 
boggllng  advancements  in  today's  architec- 
tural designs,  massive  structxires,  exotic  ma- 
terials and  fuels.  Industrial  complexes,  trans- 
portation facilities  and  problems,  and  the 
accelerating  trend  toward  numerous  megalo- 
politan  communities,  have  created  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  traditional  and  conven- 
tional approaches  to  flre  protection  are  no 
longer  adequate  to  provide  an  acceptable 
level  of  flre  safety  for  the  citizens  of  this 
nation. 

In  addition  to  the  flre  potential  existing  In 
the  urban  localities,  serious  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  flre  problem  in  the 
changing  environment  that  was  once  the 
rural  areas  of  the  State. 

In  these  rapidly  changing  limd  areas 
throughout  Florida,  u  weU  as  in  many  other 
states,  there  Is  a  contmumg  proliferation 
of  high  rise  motels,  ofllce  buildings,  and 
homes  for  the  aged;  as  well  as,  major  In- 
dustrial, institutional  and  mercantile  occu- 
pancies. 

The  transient  population  of  the  motels 
In  these  areas  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
injury  and  death  from  flre,  because  of  the 
occupants'  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  i^ys- 
ical  layout  of  the  buUdmg  and  the  dUBculty 
of  egress  under  fire  conditions. 

Furthennore,  within  these  ill-defined  rural 
areas  are  many  of  the  institutions  used  for 
housing  mentally  retarded  citizens,  children, 
the  aged  and  indigent,  and  others  who  rely 
upon  the  State  or  local  government  for  their 
sustenance.  The  office  buUdlngs,  industries, 
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and  mercantiles  present  a  potential  for  a 
major  fire  that  would  tax  the  reaoiirces  of  a 
large  city.  Tet,  fire  protection  services  avail- 
able to  them  are  either  non-existent,  or  If 
avaUable  are  staffed  and  equipped  to  provide 
only  minimal  protection  to  small  residences 
and  stores.  In  a  great  many  Instances  this 
additional  fire  potential  has  been  created 
without  the  local  fire  officials  even  being 
aware  of  the  condition  being  devel(q>e<t 
Consequently  there  has  been  no  effort  made 
to  increase  the  resourtses  for  flre  protection, 
to  meet  the  added  hazards. 

In  many  areas  where  this  added  fire  poten- 
tial has  been  recognized,  it  must  unfortu- 
nately go  unattended  due  to  the  inability 
of  those  local  governments  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  allevUte  the  problem. 

The  existence  and  magnitude  of  these 
problems  dictate  the  departure  from  the 
concept  of  local,  and  frequently  inadequate, 
funding  and  makes  monetary  support  from 
State  and  Federal  sources  an  essential  part 
of  a  solution  to  the  overall  problem. 

The  programs  I  advocate  in  behalf  of  my 
constituents  are  not  purely  local  m  impact 
or  application,  each  has  clear  and  definite 
implications  to  the  national  problems  of 
flre  safety  and  are,  therefore,  of  rightful 
concern  to  the  Federal  government  and 
worthy  of  your  support  to  the  extent  that 
these  problems  have  national  significance. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  a  National 
Flre  Administration  is  of  vital  concern  in 
that  the  increasing  annual  loss  of  lives  and 
property  by  fires,  the  Individual  economic 
deprivation  and  costs  associated  with  treat- 
ment of  bums  and  Injuries  vdth  the  at- 
tendant emotional  traumas,  the  personal  dis- 
abilities and  disfigurements,  loss  of  earning 
capacity  and,  above  all,  the  diminution  at 
fulfillment  as  a  himum  bemg,  makes  this 
as  much  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  as  any  other  socio-economic 
problem  with  which  it  is  faced. 

Current  statistics  reflect  a  deplorable  con- 
dition in  this  re^Mct,  and  we  believe  that, 
with  a  proper  information  gathering  system, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  loss  of  lives  and 
property  would  be  shown  to  be  substantially 
higher  and,  thereby,  more  accurately  reflect 
the  true  magnitude  of  the  devastation  and 
desolation  suffered   from   unwanted  fires. 

We  support  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Flre  Administration  In  a  de- 
partment which  is  c^>erational  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  and  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  present  structure,  is  capable  of  im- 
plementing approved  programs  with  minimal 
delay  and  the  least  additional  administrative 
cost,  and  be  most  cognizant  of  and  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  flre  service.  Furthermore, 
we  advocate  the  creation  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  order  that  the  program  envisaged  by 
this  measure  be  administered  by  those  hav- 
ing concrete  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  highly  specialized  factors  associated  with 
fire  protection.  Absence  of  this  specialized 
knowledge  dinUnishes  the  practicability  of 
any  approach  to  flre  safety,  and  usually 
results  in  higher  costs,  excessive  time  delays, 
and  ineffectual  administration  in  the  essen- 
tial features  of  approved  programs. 

A  National  Flre  Academy,  as  proposed, 
should  not  be  a  "bricks  and  mortar"  facility 
but,  rather,  an  aggregation  of  persons  whose 
mmds  are  finely  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the 
fire  service,  having  significant  experience  in 
the  science  of  flre  protection  and  a  superior 
ability  to  share  this  knowledge  with  others. 
The  economic  obetaolee  faced  by  moat  mem- 
bers of  the  flre  service  \n  attending  classes 
far  distant  from  their  work  situation  could 
be  overcome  by  the  staff  of  the  National  Flre 
Academy  utilizing  existing  state  faculties 
suitable  for  such  convocations,  thereby  eUm- 
Inating  undue  costs  that  would  attend  the 
creation  of  a  centralized  facility. 

The  scheduling  of  classes,  seminars,  con- 
ferences, workshops,  coUoqula.  and  all  the 
other  means  and  devices  currently  used  for 
the  development  of  skills  should  be  made 
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avallabte  at  such  State  facilities  xmder  the 
superrlalon  a€  the  National  Flre  Academy; 
not  only  to  career  flre  service  personnel,  but 
also  to  those  who,  by  virtue  of  position  or 
profession  could  most  effectively  Improve  flre 
protection  In  all  its  implications.  These  per- 
sons Include  architects,  buUders,  educators, 
flre  safey  engineers,  and  especially  state  and 
local  governmental  officials  who  Influence  the 
level  of  flre  protection  in  their  req>eetlve 
communities. 

The  National  Flre  Data  System,  as  pro- 
posed, and  which  we  support,  should  to  a 
great  degree,  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  flre 
service  tor  access  to  authoritative  informa- 
tion relating  to  prevention  and  control  of 
flre,  protection  of  lives  and  property  from 
flre,  reduction  of  economic  loss,  and  other 
significant  factors.  Information  so  derived 
can  then  be  used  as  tbe  basis  for  effective  flre 
protection  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  These  programs  will  include  deflnitlve 
provisions  for  flre  safety  in  structures,  m- 
stltutlon  of  acceptable  compromises  with 
total  flre  safety  that  wUl  allow  for  the  pro- 
ductive use  of  certain  environments  such  as 
chemical  plants,  industrial  complexes,  high- 
rise  structures,  and  others  which,  currently, 
are  highly  susceptible  to  tbe  ravages  of  flre. 

Additionally,  this  information  will  have 
particular  application  to  tbe  improvement 
of  fire  safety  In  schools  and  educational  In- 
stitutions which,  in  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tion, have  notoriously  poor  records  of  losses 
of  lives  and  property  from  flre. 

Wlthm  the  recent  past,  mdvistrial  develop- 
ment, the  Introduction  of  synthetic  mater- 
ials, the  use  of  roads,  railways  and  water- 
ways for  the  transportation  of  exotic,  highly 
flammable  and  toxic  materials,  and  other 
combustibles  for  which  the  fire  service  has 
Insufficient  knowledge  to  provide  effective  flre 
protection,  and  even  the  reeources  for 
prompt  extinguishment  and  control,  makes 
the  establishment  of  a  Flre  Research  and  De- 
velopment agency  an  Indispenslble  adjunct 
to  flre  protection. 

Existing  laboratories  and  testing  stand- 
ards do  not  realistically  reproduce  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  at  a  going  flre,  and  scaling 
factors  now  in  use  frequently  give  erroneous 
results.  Because  of  theee  factors  some  ma- 
terials are  presimied  to  be  safe  for  certain 
applications  and  practical  use  later  proves 
this  to  be  otherwise.  By  the  same  token,  some 
materials  that  would  have  useful  and  eco- 
nomical applications  are  forbidden  on  the 
basis  of  small-scale  testing.  It  is  essential 
that  development  programs  be  conducted  on 
protective  clothing  and  equipment,  extin- 
guishants  and  methods  of  application,  detec- 
tion and  alarm  systems.  Installed  flre  sup- 
pression and  life  safety  systems,  methods  of 
construction,  and  many  other  items  which 
cannot  be  conducted  by  the  private  sector  be- 
cause of  the  economic  factors  mvolved.  Re- 
search into  the  hitherto  unknown  secrets  of 
the  phenomena  of  flre  could  readily  open  the 
door  to  knowledge  comparable  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  studies  of  nucleonics  and 
aeroepace  with  consequent  beneflts  In  terms 
of  prevention  and  contixM  of  flre.  Informa- 
tion derived  from  research  and  development 
wo«ild  be  made  avaUable  to  the  flre  service 
through  the  National  Flre  Data  System.  In- 
formation of  this  nature  Is  not  currently 
available  to  tbe  flre  service,  resulting  in  less 
effective  flre  protection  programs  than  will 
be  possible  when  it  Is  made  available  in.  use- 
able form. 

Protective  clothing  and  equipment  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  protection  for  the 
flre  fighter  against  the  hostile  and  deadly 
environments  in  which  he  must  work  cost 
In  excess  of  $1,000  on  today's  market.  This  in- 
cludes breathing  protection  against  the  toxic 
and  suffocant  by-products  of  combustion 
which  are  encountered  \n  virtually  every 
structural  fixe;  body  protection  against  the 
high  ambient  temperatures  and  direct  flame 
Impmgement  he  must  face  in  order  to  per- 
form essential  tasks;  properly  designed  and 
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constructed  protection  for  his  extremities 
and  head  to  protect  him  against  death  or 
disabling  mjiuies. 

The  cost  of  such  Items  for  adequate  per- 
sonal protection  far  exceeds  the  ability  of 
the  majority  of  flre  protection  agencies  to 
pay,  with  the  result  that  most  flre  flghtera 
are  exposed  to  the  hazards  associated  with 
flre  fighting  without  the  protection  ordi- 
narily provided  to  the  workman  m  many 
other  lines  of  work  having  substantially 
lower  personal  risk  factors. 

The  resources,  \n  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  control  and  extinguishment  of 
flre  must,  of  necessity,  be  designed  and  con- 
structed to  have  a  sustained  life  factor,  de- 
pendability and  durability  m  operation,  and 
have  aU  the  capabUltles  associated  with  the 
demands  of  the  flre  potential  of  our  eom- 
mtinltles.  In  order  to  obtain  theee  essential 
characteristics,  the  purchaser  Is  faced  with 
the  need  to  expend  from  $80,000  to  $60,000 
for  a  basic  pumping  unit,  and  frcMn  $60X100 
to  $100,000  for  a  basic  ladder  truck  which  is 
required  for  rescue  and  flre  control  in  multl- 
storied  structures. 

The  cost  of  these  essential  items  of  i4>pa- 
ratus  and  equipment  far  exceed  the  ability 
to  pay  of  any  but  the  larger  and  more  affluent 
cocnmunitles,  with  the  result  that  the  smaUer 
cities  are  forced  to  subsist  with  Inadecj^iate 
resources  for  flre  control.  This  condition  mer- 
its immediate  Federal  recognition  and  flnan- 
clal  support. 

However,  It  Is  Important  to  recognise  that 
the  most  expensive  or  sophisticated  appa- 
ratus and  equipment  is  virtually  worthless  In 
fire  control  unless  the  personnel  who  use  and 
operate  it  are  properly  tramed  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  tasks  for  which  It  was  designed. 
Any  grants  of  funds,  or  other  Federal  sup- 
port, should  be  contmgent  upon  all  person- 
nel who  will  use  or  work  with  these  resoiirces 
bemg  properly  and  adequately  tramed,  with 
provisions  tor  sustained  programs  leadmg  to 
retention  of  the  essential  skills. 

The  humanitarian  aspects  of  the  proposed 
burn  centers  forms  an  essential  part  of  any 
comprehensive  planning  for  alleviation  of 
the  human  suffering  and  deprivation  associ- 
ated with  unwanted  flres. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  mcluded  in 
this  legislation,  we  urge  this  committee  to 
consider  programs  designed  to  insure  prac- 
tical identification  of  hazardous  materials 
while  In  the  process  of  manufacture.  In  tran- 
sit, in  storage,  or  on  display  for  vendmg.  The 
Identification  systems  in  present  use  fall,  ia 
most  significant  aspects,  to  serve  the  needs 
of  emergency  forces,  the  transportation  m- 
dustry,  or  of  the  public.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend this  Committee  favor  the  adoption  of 
NFPA  704M  (Identlflcatlon  of  Blaterlals)  m 
order  to  meet  this  essential  need. 

In  summary,  please  let  me  say  that  my 
constituency  believes  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  flre  problem  in  the  United  States,  its  ad- 
verse Impact  upon  the  economic  stability  of 
our  nation,  and  Its  cost,  In  lost  lives  and  m- 
Jurles  to  its  victims,  makes  It  a  matter  com- 
ing within  the  rightful  purview  of  our  Fed- 
eral government,  and  worthy  of  supportive 
funding  and  assistance  to  the  State  and  local 
level. 

I.  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that 
this  Committee  favorably  report  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  our  recommenda- 
tions, in  the  best  mterests  of  the  flre  service 
and  the  citizens  of  Florida  and  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  29,  1973] 

Pankl  Ukges  CmkATioN  or  U.S.  Fnts  Aosnct 
(By  Ted  Frederlckson) 

Fire  takes  13.000  lives,  disfigures  300,000 
people  and  destroys  $111.4  billion  in  property 
each  year  In  the  United  States — a  problem 
met  with  strlkmg  mdifference  by  most  Amer- 
icana. 

That  conclusion  Is  at  the  heart  of  a  1T7- 
page  report  compiled  by  the  National  Com- 
mission  on  Flre   Prevention   and   Control, 
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which  has  rec(»nmended  the  creation  of  a 
U.8.  Fire  Administration  to  lead  a  coordi- 
nated attack  on  what  the  oommlaalon  has 
called  a  major  national  problem. 

The  report,  entitled  "America  Burning," 
was  commissioned  In  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1908  and  compUed  by  the  Uttle- 
publlclzed,  30-member  commission  over  a 
two-year  period  ending  with  the  1973  fiscal 
year  last  week.  Although  It  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  both  Congress  and  the  President, 
commission  members  are  still  hoping  to  dis- 
cuss their  recommendations  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

Most  of  the  commission's  90  recommenda- 
tions are  embodied  in  a  bill  mtroduced  m  the 
Senate  In  May  by  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson 
(D-Wash.)  and  In  the  House  by  Rep.  WMght 
Patman  (D-Tex.).  A  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Conunlttee  said  hearmgs 
on  the  bill  are  planiied  for  this  fall — prob- 
ably September  or  October. 

The  staff  aide  said  he  anticipated  little  (9- 
posltion  to  the  bill  In  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee because  it  Is  coeponsored  by  Magnu- 
son, the  chairman,  and  Sen.  Norrls  Cotton 
(N.H.),  tbe  ranking  Republican  member. 

Flre,  says  the  commission's  report.  Is  a 
major  national  problem.  "Appallingly,"  says 
the  report,  "the  rlchesrt  and  okoet  techno- 
logically advanced  nation  in  the  world  leads 
all  the  major  industrialized  countries  in  per- 
capita  deaths  and  property  loss  from  flre." 

One  commission  member.  Dr.  Anne  W. 
Phillips,  a  bum  specialist  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  pointed  out  in  a  minority 
report  that  U.S.  fire  deaths  (143.560)  greatly 
exceeded  U.S.  battle  deaths  (48,926)  during 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

After  gathermg  information  and  conduct- 
ing hearings  in  Waahmgton,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  the  commission 
said,  "It  became  clear  that  a  deep>er  federal 
involvement  was  needed  to  help  repair  tbe 
omissions  and  help  overcome  the  mdiffer- 
ence of  Americans  to  flre  safety." 

The  commission  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  Flre  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  assist  state  and  local  governments 
in  mcreasmg  the  effectiveness  and  coordina- 
tion of  flre  prevention  and  control. 

In  conjunction  with  the  new  agency,  the 
commission  recommended: 

A  national  flre  academy  to  help  state  and 
local  jurisdictions  in  training  and  planning 
for  flre  protection  and  education  programs. 

A  national  flre  data  system  to  collect  in 
one  place  all  useful  flre  data,  mcludmg  death 
and  mjury  statistics,  property  loss  Informa- 
tion, and  data  concerning  causes,  locations 
and  niimbers  of  flres. 

A  research  and  develc^ment  \inlt  to  pro- 
vide for  and  encourage  new  flre-preventlng 
and  fLre-flghtmg  technology,  and  to  act  as 
a  central  source  of  research  information. 

Grants  to  local  governments  to  prepare 
flre  protection. 

Other  key  points  In  the  commission's  90 
recommendations  called  for : 

Legislation  to  Increase  the  ntmiber  of  bum 
treatment  units  in  the  United  States  fn^n 
12  to  26;  mcreased  training  for  bum  spe- 
cialists and  more  research  mto  bum  treat- 
ment. 

An  mcreased  emphasis  on  prevention  of 
flres,  making  it  at  least  equal  to  flre  suppres- 
sion as  a  priority. 

A  high  priority  for  Identifying  combustion 
hazards  in  materials  by  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission. 

Adequate  buUding  and  flre  prevention 
codes  m  all  municipalities,  and  strict  en- 
forcement. 

Action  by  mdlvldual  homeowners  to  pre- 
vent flre  deaths,  mjurles  and  losses,  by 
providmg  exit  drUls  and  early  warning  de- 
vices. 

Adoption  of  strict  codes  requiring  specific 
construction  features,  exit  faculties,  flre  de- 
tection systems  and  sprinkler  devices  for  m- 
stltutlons  caring  for  the  young  and  the 
elderly. 

Richard  E.  Bland  is  an  associate  professor 
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of  engineering  researcb  at  PennsylvanU  State 
Unlvenlty,  a  volunteer  fireman  for  the  last 
30  years  and  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 
He  says  the  message  of  the  commission  report 
Is  simple  and  frightening: 

"As  we  have  more  p>eople,  we  have  more 
fuels,  we  have  more  power,  we  have  more 
hazards.  Death  and  destruction  from  fire  are 
extensive  now,  and  we  can  expect  the  death 
toll  and  property  loss  to  Increase  unless  ac- 
tion Is  taken — now." 

Why  a  federal  agency?  "Well  I  don't  par- 
ticularly like  the  idea  of  creating  still  more 
bureaciiracy,"  said  Bland,  "but  the  fire  prob- 
lem Is  a  basic  one.  All  fires  are  the  same 
natural  process,  and  we  need  a  central  place 
where  we  can  bring  It  all  together. 

"There's  a  real  tendency  to  be  provincial  In 
matters  of  fire,  and  we  feel  that  a  federal 
agency  could  cut  acroes  boundaries  and  im- 
prove fire  prevention  and  fire  suppression 
everywhere,"  he  said. 

"It  would  not  be  like  a  regulatory  agency," 
said  Bland.  "Rather,  it  would  allow  states  and 
cities  to  run  their  own  fire  programs,  but 
woiild  use  the  leverage  of  grant-making  to 
encourage  master  planning." 

In  her  minority  report.  Dr.  Phillips  op- 
poses the  creation  of  a  federal  agency,  argu- 
ing that  the  agencies  that  already  have  re- 
sponsibilities in  fire  prevention  and  control 
(primarily  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce)  could  do  the  Job 
If  beefed  up. 

Her  concern  is  that  something  has  to  be 
done  now,  and  that  lives  would  be  needlessly 
lost  during  the  time  it  woiUd  take  to  set  up 
the  new  machinery. 

Dr.  Phillips  also  argues  for  a  smaller  over- 
all budget,  but  more  money  for  educational 
programs  on  fire  prevention  and  control,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young. 

"I  appreciate  her  arguments,"  says  Bland, 
"especially  In  regard  to  the  young.  But  the 
majority  felt  the  fire  problem  to  be  pri- 
marily a  people  problem — about  75  per  cent 
people  and  25  per  cent  technological — and  we 
believed  the  flre  program  should  not  be  in  a 
hardware-oriented  agency  like  the  Bureau  of 
Standards." 

"That's  why  we  advocated  that  the  Plre 
Administration  be  established  in  HtlD;  we 
felt  we  could  have  more  impact  in  the  hous- 
ing area,  since  about  80  per  cent  of  flre 
deaths  occur  In  one-  and  two-family  dwell- 
ings." 

Bland  Is  a  firm  believer  in  fire  prevention, 
but  says  he  is  not  obstinate  about  It:  "I'm 
not  the  kind  of  person  who  demands  100  per 
cent  safety  But  if  we  can  cut  flre  losses  in 
half,  why  not  do  it?  If  we  got  a  60  per  cent 
cure  for  cancer,  it  would  be  treated  as  a  big 
deal,  and  it  is.  A  similar  reduction  in  flre 
deaths  is  probably  within  our  grasp,  but  we 
won't  do  it." 

"For  example,  there's  no  good  reason  why 
buildings  over  three  stories  with  over  10,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  should  not  have  a 
sprinkler  system,"  he  said. 

The  commission  report  predicts  that  If  Its 
recommendations  were  carried  out,  fire  losses 
would  be  reduced  about  flve  per  cent  each 
year  until  loeses  were  halved  in  14  years. 

People,  said  Bland,  could  do  much  for 
themselves  In  reducing  flre  losses  and  deaths. 
His  reconunendations  to  them,  in  order  of 
priority,  would  be: 

"Get  an  early  warning  device  to  detect  the 
products  of  combustion,  such  as  smoke  and 
heat.  They're  not  that  expensive;  I  saw  one 
In  the  Sears  and  Roebuck  catalog  for  only 
about  $46." 

"Develop  a  plan  for  escaping  in  the  event 
of  flre,  and  practice  it  with  all  members  of 
the  family.  Being  conscious  of  the  danger  Is 
Important." 

"Get  a  sprinkler  system  if  you  can  afford  it. 
Since  they've  started  using  plastic  pipe,  they 
are  not  as  expensive  as  they  once  were." 

"Have  a  flre  extinguisher  in  the  hotise. 
Most  big  flres  start  as  small  flres  and  could 
easily  be  put  out  with  a  5-  or  lO-gallon  ex- 
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tlngulaher.  I'll  never  forget  seeing  a  farmer 
standing  next  to  his  barn,  which  was  burning 
out  of  control  'If  only  I  bad  a  flre  extin- 
guisher,' he  told  me,  'I  could  have  put  it  out 
easUy.' " 
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AMERICAN  MOVIES  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  EVER 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Amer- 
ican movies  are  better  than  ever"  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  three  dis- 
tinguished authorities  on  American  films 
who  recently  appeared  on  Washington 
Insight,  a  monthly  discussion  program  I 
am  privileged  to  moderate  for  station 
WSJV-TV  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Appearing  on  this  program  were 
Charlton  Heston.  actor  and  president  of 
the  American  Film  Institute;  Pauline 
Kael,  film  critic  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  and  author  of  numerous  books 
on  film;  and  Jack  Valentl,  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

All  three  of  these  outstanding  citizens 
had  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Poimdation  Act. 

The  AFI  receives  a  degree  of  support 
from  the  National  Arts  Endowment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
transcript  of  this  discussion : 
Washingtok  Insight  :  The  Ptttuhe  or  Akkb- 
ICAN  Film.  W8JV-TV,  Elkrakdt.  Ihd. 
Mr.  Braoemas.  The  Congressional  Subcom- 
mittee I  chair  is  busy  right  now  considering 
legislation  to  continue  the  Federal  program 
to  support  the  arts.  Both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  and  every  President 
since  President  Elsenhower  have  supported 
help  to  the  creative  and  performing  arts  in 
the  United  States  as  necessary  to  a  genuinely 
civilized  society. 

Among  the  most  powerful  of  the  arts, 
surely,  is  the  motion  picture.  And,  equally 
sure,  no  country  has  made  greater  contribu- 
tions to  the  fllm  than  the  United  States. 
Here  today  to  talk  with  me  about  the  future 
Of  American  fllms  are  three  distinguished 
persons  from  the  world  of  fllm. 

Jack  Volenti  Is  the  President  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  a  position 
he  has  held  for  over  six  years.  From  1963  to 
1966  Mr.  Valentl  was  a  principal  assistant  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Charlton  Heston  Is,  of  course,  a  noted 
actor  and  former  President  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild.  Mr.  Heston  Is  also  chairman  of 
the  American  Film  Institute  and  a  former 
member  of  the  CouncU  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  which  determines 
what  Federal  grants  are  made  to  the  arts  in 
the  United  States. 

PauliTie  Kael  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
ablest  fllm  critic  in  the  United  States.  She 
writes  for  The  New  Yorker  magazine  and  the 
most  recent  of  her  many  books  la  entitled 
Deeper  Into  Movies,  a  compUation  of  some  of 
her  reviews. 

Btfr.  Braoemas.  Let's  begin  the  questioning 
today  and  our  discussion  with  you,  Miss  Kael, 
and  let  me  ask  you,  are  movies  better  than 
ever? 

Miss  Kaxl.  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to 
admit  because  the  industry  always  used  that 
as  a  slogan  In  the  days  when  they  weren't. 


but  I  think  they  are  now.  I  think  that  a  new 
diversity  has  come  into  movies  in  the  last 
few  years  and  I've  Just  been  astonished  at 
the  riches.  There  was  a  period,  the  late  '60's, 
when  things  seemed  to  become  standardized 
and  dead.  The  studios  in  Hollywood  were  put- 
ting all  their  financing  into  super-large  pro- 
ductions and  many  of  them  were  awful, 
awful  disasters.  Dr.  DooUtUe.  Star,  well, 
Camelot — we  remember  all  those. 

But  now  some  of  the  younger  talent  has 
broken  through  and  there's  new  talent  all 
over  the  world  and  not  Just  m  this  coun- 
try. There  are  several  new  directors  who  are 
doing  Interesting  work  in  Italy,  some  of  the 
older  directors  of  the  new  wave,  the  men 
In  their  30s  or  40'8  now  in  France  and,  from 
the  emerging  nations  and  also  from  the 
United  States,  young  men  have  been  break- 
ing through.  So  far,  no  women  except  at  a 
rather  smaU  level. 

WHT  AMXKT  WOMZH  ICOSZ  XMVGLVXD  IM  ICAKUTO 

riLics 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Why  la  that?  Why  arent 
more  women  Involved? 

Miss  Kazi,.  WeU,  women  were  never  really 
Involved  very  much  In  Hollywood  and  they 
have  not  been  involved,  with  rare  exceptions, 
all  over  the  world.  Partly,  in  entertainment 
there  is  an  old  tradition  that  goes  very 
far  back.  Women  were  considered  harlots 
and  actresses  were  the  harlots.  They  never 
got  positions  of  authority  in  the  acting  pro- 
fession even  though  women  became  great 
stars  on  the  stage. 

It  was  very  difflcidt  for  a  woman  to  make 
her  way  into  a  directing  position.  Now  wom- 
en, however,  did  get  into  writing,  and  a  lot 
of  the  Important  early  screenwriters  were 
women  but  there  were  very,  very  few  wom- 
en directors. 

But  recently  the  change  in  the  whole 
temper  ot  this  country  •  •  •  the  young  girls 
*  *  *  it  Is  simply  amaslng.  If  you  went 
to  a  college  flve  years  ago,  the  girls  in  the 
audience  would  only  ask  the  question  that 
would  please  their  boyfriend.  They  would  ask 
trivial  little  questions  like,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  Academy  A  weirds?  Now  they  speak 
up  and  they  speak  with  their  qwn  minds; 
they  have  direct  opinions;  and  there  Is  an 
audacity  about  their  opinions  that  I  think 
means  they  are  going  to  move  Into  real 
equality  in  fllm,  which  is  tough  in  terms 
of  the  fact  they  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  union  craftsmen. 

Mr.  Brassmab.  Mr.  Valentl,  you  In  effect 
are  the  principal  spokesman  here  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  motion  picture  Indioatry.  What 
do  you  think  of  two  of  the  points  Miss  Kael 
made,  one  about  the  role  of  women  In  the 
making  of  fllms  as  distinguished  from  acting 
In  them,  and  the  other,  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  development  of  young  film- 
makers and  the  established  Industry? 

WOMEN'S    MAJOR   ■RXAKTBROUORS   WILL  BS  ZH 
WRimtO 

Mr.  Valkntx.  I  think  Miss  Kael  is  right 
that  women  have  not  taken  an  active  part. 
I  see  the  principal  role  where  women  can 
make  breakthroughs  in  the  Industry  Is  in 
writing.  It  is  my  theme  that  the  greatest 
poverty  we  have  today  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture world  is  the  caUber  of  writing.  I  think 
we  need  more  writers,  better  writers.  I  think 
this  Is  an  area  where  women  can  make  a 
very  definite  contribution  and  I  would  think 
that  In  the  next  five  to  ten  years,  It  would 
come  from  the  colleges  of  this  country  and 
from  the  American  fllm  Industry  and  other 
places  where  the  emerging  talent  Is  now  be- 
ing fermented.  I  believe  this  Is  where  they 
are  going  to  make  a  big  mark.  Later  on, 
perhaps,  in  the  directing  fleld. 

It  does  take,  as  we  talked  earlier  before 
this  program,  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
stamina,  a  certain  amount  of  physical  stam- 
ina as  well  as  stamina  of  the  spirit  to  per- 
siiade  yourself  that  you  are  going  to  do  well 
in  this  business  beoauas  It  Is  not  eaiy  to 
break  Into  the  fllm  woild. 
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Miss  Kaxl.  Tou  know.  Jack,  I  think  they 
are  going  to  want  to  direct  because  It  Is  a 
challenge  to  young  women  now.  It  is  easier 
to  get  in  to  be  a  screenwriter  and  I  think 
Jtist  becavise  of  that,  the  new  spirit  of  some 
of  the  younger  women  is  going  to  make  them 
want  to  break  through  and  want  to  become 
directors. 

Mr.  Heston.  Some  of  the  40  fellows  at  the 
American  Film  Institute  who  are  studying 
filmmaking  now  on  grants  from  the  Insti- 
tute are  women.  I  think  the  problem  of 
women  historically  directing  fllm  is  as  you 
outline.  I  think  there  Is  another  factor.  I've 
h^en  directed  by  a  woman  as  an  actor  on  the 
stage,  never  In  fllm. 

I  think  it's  also  important  to  remember 
that  there  have  been  a  very  few  successful 
women  directors.  Oddly  enough,  probably 
the  most  successful  was  Ida  Luplno  who,  In 
addition  to  her  career  as  an  actress,  directed 
several  fllms  In  the  forties.  Probably  she 
remains  to  this  day  the  most  successful 
woman  director  of  fllm. 

Miss  Kakl.  Well,  she  worked  rather  Inde- 
pendently compared  to  Dorothy  Ourlsner 
who  did  work  for  MOM  and  did  direct  big 
■tars. 

DIRJSCTOaS   ARS    "PATXaXAL"   nOORRS 

Mr.  Heston.  But  I  think  there  is  another 
factor  of  which  I  am  xinaware  as  a  fllm- 
maker.  That  is,  it  is  not  an  insurmountable 
barrier  for  a  woman  who  wants  to  direct  but 
requires  a  q>ecial  solution  for  her.  The  direc- 
tor-actor relationship  Is  a  patomal  one.  Now, 
you  can  make  it  a  parental  one,  as  I  said  In  a 
seminar  with  some  of  these  fellows  at  the 
Institute  last  wsak  on  directing  and  handling 
actors.  TradltlonaUy,  what  an  actor,  even  an 
asteblished  aotor,  looks  to  in  a  director  is  at 
least  a  parental — and  traditionally  It  has 
been  a  paternal — kind  of  relationship. 

Miss  Kael.  Don't  you  think  that  might 
change? 

Mr.  Heston.  I  don't  think  it  wUl  change. 
It's  inherent  in  how  an  actor-director  chan- 
nel of  creative  communication  must  work.  It 
can  work  for  a  woman,  as  one  of  the  girls, 
who  is  a  directing  fellow,  said,  "What  about 
that?" 

I  said.  "Well,  among  the  many  things  a 
successful  fllm  director  must  be  is  a  good 
captain.  It  has  logistic  problems  and  admin- 
istrative problems  and  disciplinary  problems 
that  are  simply  inherent  in  the  medium  and 
what  fllm  Is,  any  kind  of  film." 

And,  she  said,  "Well,  how  am  I  going  to 
be  a  good  captain?" 

I  said,  "Maybe  that  lent  the  role  you 
should  aim  for.  Tou  can  be  the  great  earth- 
mother  though,  that  might  work." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  And  have  a  maternal  role? 

Mr.  Heston.  Yes,  I'm  Just  suggesting  that 
It's  there. 

Miss  Kael.  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  whole 
patriarchal  relationship  of  the  director  who 
site  at  the  teble  when  the  crew's  on  loca- 
tion, who  site  at  the  head  of  the  teble  and 
Is  the  big  papa  is  passing  away.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  some  of  that  will  break  down 
as  production  becomes  lighter  and  the  crews 
become  smaller  because  I  think  It's  been  an 
awful  burden  on  the  egos  and  on  the  energy 
systems  of  directors. 

ONE  CREATIVE  CONCEPTION  MT7ST  BE  IMPOSED 

Mr.  Heston.  Well,  q>eaklng  from  inside  the 
film  experience,  as  an  actor,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  fllm  is  that  it  is  a  Joint  creative  un- 
derteklng,  which  Imposes,  obviously,  unique 
problems  because  art  by  collaboration  is  sel- 
dom successful.  That  may  be  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  it's  so  hard  to  make  a  good  fllm. 
There  has  to  be  one  creative  concept  that  is 
Imposed.  7ou  can't  say  to  the  cameraman, 
"Now,  naturaUy,  I  felt  we  should  shoot  it  this 
way  but  I'U  certainly  concede  to  your  shot; 
if  you  reaUy  feel  in  your  heart  that  you  want 
to  do  the  other  kind  of  shot,  we  certelnly 
will." 

And  then  the  actor  says,  "Now  wait,  I  think 
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we  should  do  this  shot."  I  say,  "Okay,  now 
we're  going  to  do  it  this  way." 

Miss  Kael.  You  see,  I  believe  In  the  prime 
auth(»lty  of  the  director,  certainly,  but  X 
also  think  that  younger  people  are  going  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  partlc4>atory  democracy 
and  they  are  going  to  work  much  more  flexi- 
bly with  actors.  They  are  going  to  want  more 
Improvisation,  more  looseness,  more  q>on- 
tanelty. 

Mr.  Valxmti.  I'm  all  In  favor  of  In^irovlsa- 
tUMi.  Iliere  is  probably  a  far  greater  degree 
of  input  not  only  from  actors  but  from 
cameramen,  from  makeup  men,  from  prop 
men. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  the  other  side  of  that 
plcttire.  And  I  have  never  made  a  fllm  so  I 
can  speak  authorltetively  on  all  aspecte  of 
It.  But  I  do  know  something  about  the  prob- 
blems  that  are  Inherent  In  making  fllms. 

I  remember  listening  to  Federlco  Felllnl, 
who  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  Is  one  of 
the  great  fllmmakers  of  all  time.  He  was 
speaking  to  a  seminar  at  the  AFI  and  some 
of  these  young  people  were  wanting  FeUini 
to  conflrm  some  of  their  own  feelings.  And 
they  would  say,  "Now,  Mr.  FeUIni,  isn't  It 
true  that  when  you  get  on  the  set  that  you 
do  work  with  improvisation,  a  lot  of  cinema 
verite,  isn't  that  the  way  you  operate?" 

Felllnl  looked  at  this  young  boy  as  If  he 
were  mad.  He  said,  "Making  a  fllm  Is  like 
taking  a  trip  to  the  moon.  It's  terribly  dis- 
ciplined and  structured." 

He  said,  "I  never  make  any  fllm  unless  I 
know  precisely  what  I  am  going  to  shoot  .  .  . 
I  do  get  on  the  set,  and  we  do  change  from 
time  to  time  but  there's  a  basic  theme,  a 
very  definite  concept  that  I  have  already 
written  out  in  advance.  I  know  exactly  what 
I  am  going  to  do." 

Now  I  think  It  is  very  hard  to  toU  Felllnl 
as  a  great  artist  that  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  make  a  flim  I  think  this  disciplinary 
aspect  is  inherent  in  the  art. 

DISCIPLINE  VERSUS  SPONTANXTTT 

Miss  Kaxl.  But  you  asked  the  boy  or  man. 
Ask  Jean  Renoir  and  hell  say,  "I  want  free- 
dom. I  want  the  actors  to  develop  their  ideas. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  improvise.  I  want  to  take 
off  from  the  script." 

Of  course,  they  need  the  basic  theme  In  the 
script,  but  he  vrante  to  be  able  to  use  the 
accldente,  to  use  the  location,  to  use  the  rain 
that  comes  or  someone  walking.  And  if  you 
ask  younger  directors  like  Truffaut  or,  flve 
years  ago,  when  be  was  making  better  movies, 
you  wotUd  ask  Oodard,  or  if  you  ask  the 
young  Americans,  I  think  they  would  want 
that  freedom  and  I  think  that  the  actors 
who  work  with  them  want  that  freedom  too. 
Because  they've  been  made  to  develop  the 
other  way,  they  feel  emasculated. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Heston. 

Mr.  Heston.  I've  never  felt  emasculated. 
I've  worked  for  both  kinds  of  directors.  I 
think  it's  part  of  the  actor's  responsibility  to 
respond.  I  worked  with  Orson  Wells,  who 
uses  improvisation,  who  rewrites  and  re- 
structures scenes  to  an  Incredible  degree  but 
who  also  is  a  very  strong  hand.  John  Ford 
tears  out  scenes  and  decides  not  to  shoot 
them.  Democracy  Is  a  marvelous  way  to  nm 
a  country;  It's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  make  a 
movie. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion because  it  is  in  part  I  think  related  to 
what  we've  been  talking  about  here.  Some- 
one sp<die  about  the  rise  of  young  filmmakers 
in  the  United  Stetes,  and  Miss  Kael  earlier 
in  our  hearings  on  the  arte  blU  talked  about 
not  directors  of  fllms  but  used,  I  thought 
purpoeely,  the  phrase,  "fllmmakers."  I  would 
like  to  ask  Miss  Kael,  first,  to  expand  a  little 
on  what  she  means  by  that  and  also  on  the 
direction  she  thinks  movies  might  be  going 
in  the  United  States. 

And  then  I'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  Heston  to 
say  something  about  how  he  sees  the  work 
of  the  American  Film  Institute,  and  maybe 
Mr.  Valentl  on  how  we  can  encourage  and 
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make  possible  young  people  getting  Into  the 
TTii^nwg  of  fllms. 

Miss  Kael,  would  you  talk  about  that? 
wnx  riLMMAXXBS  axpuunt  obbctors 

Miss  Kael.  On  the  fllmmaker  as  opposed  to 
the  older  concept  of  the  director?  The  term 
began  to  be  current  In  the  '60's  and  I  think 
It  was  a  reaction  against  the  old  methods  of 
studio  production  technique.  That  is,  a  di- 
rector was  thought  of  as  someone  whom  the 
studio  assigned  or  who  took  a  project  and 
then  shot  it.  Now  this  Is  not  always  the  case. 
I  mean  very  often  the  dlrectcMrs  develop  an 
idea  based  on  something  they  feel  very  moved 
by,  that  they  care  about,  but  It  is  thought 
of  in  general  as  a  more  Impersonal  process, 
whereas  the  fllmmaker  thinks  of  expressing 
himself  on  fllm  and  putting  together  a  proj- 
ect in  which  bis  personality  and  aU  of  his 
creative  drives  would  come  out. 

Now  that  U  putting  it  at  Ite  boldest  but 
I  think  most  of  the  young  Americans  who 
want  to  go  into  fllms  think  of  themselves  as 
the  fllmmaker,  not  as  directors,  because  they 
are  frightened  and  turned  off  at  the  idea  of 
being  hirelings  who  are  assigned  to  direct  the 
fllm.  And  actually  they  don't  know  how  to 
work  that  way  and  they  dont  want  to  work 
that  way. 

And  I  think  they're  right  not  to  want  to 
work  that  way,  because  it  resulte  in  a  very 
impersonal  kind  of  filmmaking,  and  that  kind 
of  fllmmaking  already  looks  like  televisl(»x 
and  has  a  slightly  dead  quality.  Movies  shot 
for  television  that  are  shot  in  11  days,  tele- 
vision series,  have  a  certain  routine  quality 
that  resembles  old  movies.  That's  very  un- 
appealing to  young  people  because  It  reeks 
of  the  factory.  And  I  think  It  would  be  very 
bad  If  they  do  get  caught  up  in  it  because 
I  do  think  that  that's  going  to  die  out  and  it 
should  die  out. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Heston,  you  referred 
earlier  to  the  AFI,  the  American. Film  In- 
stitute. I  wonder  If  flrst,  you  could  say  what 
the  American  Film  Institute  Is,  and  then 
maybe  talk  about  what  It's  doing  in  the  way 
of  encouraging  young  fllmmakers.  I  might 
ask  you  also  to  say  something  about  Ite  re- 
lationship to  this  legislation  that  we've  been 
working  on. 

THE  AMERICAN  PILM  INSTITUTX 

Mr.  Heston.  The  American  Film  Institute 
is  the  only  specially  mandated  creation  of 
the  whole  Federal  arte  program.  Under  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Administration,  when  the 
Foundation  was  flrst  created,  he  said,  let 
there  be  an  American  Film  Institute  and  In- 
deed there  was  an  American  Film  Institute. 
We  have  In  my  view  not  enough  money.  We 
have  a  very  small  share  of  the  total  Federal 
art  dollar,  especlaUy  when  you  consider  the 
enormotis  Importance  of  fllm  to  the  people 
of  the  world  and  the  slgniflcance  both  his- 
torically and  presently  of  American  fllm. 

But  I  think  our  programs  are  beginning 
to  be  well  estebllshed.  I  guess  the  l>est  way 
to  summarize  our  function  Is  that  we  are 
concerned  with  Identifying  and  preserving 
the  great  heritage  of  American  fllms  and  pro- 
viding stlmuliis  to  the  present  American  fllm 
and  opportunity  to  the  fut\u«  of  the  Ameri- 
can fllm  As  Miss  Kael  says,  this  future  very 
properly  lies  in  the  young,  as  is  true  in  any 
art.  I  think  it  is  particularly  in  fUms  because 
nimmi».iring  Is  enormously  denuindlng.  It's 
like  running  a  war. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Let  me  ask  Jack  Valentl  a 
question  about  that  war.  Has  the  war,  as  Mr. 
Heston  put  It,  that's  Involved  in  making 
fllms  or,  as  Miss  Kael  says  is  a  Iciller,  sig- 
nificantly changed  In  terms  of  the  weapons 
and  the  fighters  out  in  HoUywood  over  the 
last  generation? 

WARS  CHANGE,  TIMES  CHANGE,  BUT  SO  MX 
THINGS    STAT    THE    SAME 

Mr.  Valrntt.  Yes,  I  think  It's  changed  a 
good  deal  from  the  times  that  Miss  Kael  was 
talking  about  in  the  days  of  HoUywood,  as 
we  generlcally  understand  It  to  be  the  old 
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Hollywood,  with  the  tycoons  and  the  moguls 
and  the  vast  studios  and  the  fat  contracts, 
with  everybody  under  contract. 

All  that's  changed.  It's  a  lonelier  and  more 
fragile  system  today,  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  The  major  companies  have  been 
tn  deep  financial  troubles  over  the  past  dec- 
ade and  they've  had  to  become  leaner  and 
fitter.  There  are  no  longer  stars  under  con- 
tract; there  are  no  longer  directors  and 
writers  under  contract.  It's  an  entrepre- 
neurial situation  in  which  so-called  inde- 
pendent actors,  like  Mr.  Heston,  or  John 
Wayne  or  Kirk  Douglas,  make  their  own  films 
and  they  go  to  a  major  distributor  for  fi- 
nancing and  distribution.  A  yoxmg  filmmaker 
has  an  Idea  and  he  is  able  to  persuade  some- 
body to  give  him  private  financing.  And  then 
he'll  go  to  a  larger  company  to  try  to  get 
him  the  rest  of  bis  money,  completion  money 
that  be  needs,  for  bis  distribution. 

The  economic  factor  In  movies  Is  there 
and  we  didn't  make  it  that  way  but  that's 
the  way  it  Is.  Also,  we  are  overlooking  one 
Important  element  In  the  whole  factor  of 
moviemaking.  And  that  Is  the  American  and 
world  audience.  It  Is  one  thing  to  make  a 
film  for  yourself.  It  Is  another  thing  to  make 
a  film  that  people  will  want  to  see.  There- 
fore, films  are  a  very  diverse  mix.  There  is  a 
so-called  small,  personal  film  which  was 
created  mainly,  I  presume  from  my  reading 
the  history  of  film,  from  Miss  Kael,  done 
largely  in  Exirope.  and  poet-war,  beginning 
with  the  realistic  directors  in  Italy  and  then 
moving  on  to  Prance  and  England  and  then 
it  moved  to  this  cotmtry. 

Then  there  Is  the  so-called  entertainment 
film.  The  Poseidon  Adventure,  The  Lost  Hori- 
zon, which  are  not  small  personal  films.  They 
have  no  message  really  but  they  are  to  enter- 
tain. 

Now  the  financing  company  has  to  make  a 
determination  of  the  amount  of  money  It  has 
available  and  how  to  mix  its  films.  The  small 
film  Is  the  blockbuster,  the  audience- 
oriented  film.  And  really  what  the  problem 
Is  in  the  film  industry  today  Is  how  you  make 
this  mix  because  inevitably  it  comes  down 
to  yo\ir  making  a  film  for  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  say  a  half  a  million  dollars,  a 
lot  of  money.  And  how  do  you  get  people  to 
want  to  see  It? 

So,  many  people  in  this  country  will  Im- 
port the  films  of  Bergman  and  Truffaut  and 
the  other  great  directors,  knowing  that  the 
audience  is  going  to  be  ymall  but  that  they 
want  to  be  attached  to  this  kind  of  intel- 
lect. But  at  the  same  time  distributors  and 
financial  backers  must  have  the  so-called 
action  film,  the  Western  film,  the  comedy, 
what  we  call  the  escape  film,  in  order  to  find 
a  way  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  money  that 
you  have  taken  In  must  exceed  the  money 
you  have  put  out. 

Now  the  basis  of  the  problem  today  Is: 
how  does  a  young  filmmaker  inject  himself 
into  this  economic  situation,  because  films 
are  not  an  art  form  that  live  naked  and  alone 
beyond  the  shining  ledgers  of  the  bankers. 

Mr.  BsAoxMAs.  Miss  Kael  Is  yearning  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject;  I  can  feel  It. 

THE  TOTTITG  ATTDIZMCK  18  MOT  BXIMO  NOUSISRZD 

Miss  Kazl.  Well,  I  feel  what's  happening  is 
that  the  companies  are  by-passing  the  young 
audience  because  they  don't  know  how  to 
reach  It  and  because  it's  safer  to  make  films 
they  know  will  have  almost  guaranteed  re- 
sponse abroad  and  have  a  certain  guaranteed 
audience  here.  These  are  the  films,  the  big 
films. 

The  producers  really  don't  take  chances  on 
anything  risky  becaiue  they  don't  have  the 
feel  of  the  young  audience.  Nobody  quite  has 
It  because  it's  so  volatile,  but  in  a  sense  the 
whole  young  audience,  the  real  audience  of 
the  movies,  is  not  being  nourished  by  Holly- 
wood. It's  being  nourished  from  abroctd  and 
yet  it  could  be  nourished  by  the  yovmger 
generation  of  fllnmiakers  if  we  could  just 
find  a  way  for  their  work  to  reach  theatres. 

Mr.  Bkaokmas.  Mr.  Heston? 
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Mr.  Hkston.  Miss  Kael  seems  to  feel  that 
there  is  not  only  somehow  sprung  fresh  from 
the  sea  like  Venus  an  Instant  generation  of 
remarkably  talented  young  filmmakers,  which 
I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with,  but  that  there 
is  facing  them  a  ujilque  agony,  a  maze  that 
never  existed  before.  Now,  I  think  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  basic  condition  which  has 
always  been  the  main  problem  for  any  film- 
maker and  Is  certainly  so  now  is  the  one 
Jack  Implied  in  his  response,  and  that  is  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  raw  materials  of  film. 

Now  historically,  we  tend  to  lOOk  at  these 
things  with  tunnel  vision  often.  It's  interest- 
ing to  get  the  longer  view.  We  were  speaking 
earlier  of  the  exciting  new  capacities  for  im- 
provisation of  the  young  filmmakers.  The 
most  improvisatory  film  work  ever  done  was, 
of  course,  done  by  the  early  sllen*:  actors  in 
Hollywood  when  they  went  out  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  few  notes  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope and  came  back  with  two  reels  of  a 
movie. 

But  nonetheless,  whether  a  filmmaker  Uke 
Pelllnl  or  the  early  Harold  Lloyd  films  or 
Buster  Keaton  films  or  Welles,  whether  they 
work  in  an  improvisatory  manner  or  work 
Uke  Hitchcock  and  Felllnl— I  used  him  to 
cite  the  wrong  example — in  a  totally  scripted, 
totally  prepared  way,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
reach  an  audience  sufficiently  large  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  your  raw  materials. 

Now,  though  Miss  Kael's  profession  de- 
pends on  discerning  quality  and  attracting 
its  audience  to  it — and  I  agree  with  the  opin- 
ion of  her  peers  that  she  is  better  at  It  than 
anyone  currently  writing  about  film  In  Amer- 
ica— I  think  it  is  Important  to  remember  that 
historically  contemporary  critical  judgments 
have  often  been  in  error.  For  example.  I  men- 
tioned Blister  Keaton.  It  wasn't  until  five 
years  before  his  death  that  It  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  everyone  that  he  was  one  of  the 
premier  filmmakers  of  America. 

Miss  Kakl.  That  was  largely  because  his 
films  were  not  in  distribution  for  people  to 
see. 

Mr.  HX8TOIT.  Films  were  very  p<^ular  when 
he  made  them  but  It  never  occurred  to  crit- 
ical Observers  of  art  at  the  time  to  identify 
them  as  the  artistic  work  that  they  undoubt- 
edly were. 

Miss  Kaxl.  No,  I  think  some  of  us  did.  I 
wrote  about  him  as  an  artist  long  ago.  But 
the  problem  was  that  he  worked  In  the  silent 
period  and  It  was  very  dlfllcult  to  convert 
those  films  to  put  them  in  a  form  for  modem 
audiences.  Actually  they  still  haven't  reached 
the  American  audience  they  should  reach. 

Mr.  HxsroN.  The  point  I  was  making.  It's 
a  very  minor  point,  but  his  films  were  very 
successf\il  with  an  audience  at  the  time  they 
were  made  but  they  .  .  . 

Miss  Kaxl.  But  they  were  also  critically 
well  received. 

Mr.  Hbston.  Not  very. 

MANT  KUmOPKAK  MODnUtS  WUDIXD  ROtXTWOOD 

Mr.  Valmmti.  Vet  me  Inject  something.  I 
want  to  follow  along  on  something  that 
Chuck  said.  Because  I  think  it  is  very  ger- 
mane to  what  we  are  talking  about,  and  that 
Is  the  volatility  of  critical  judgment. 

I,  too,  agree  that  Pauline  Kael  is  the  best 
writing  today  and  if  I'm  heslstant  about  a 
judgment  of  a  film.  Ill  take  Pauline's  judg- 
ment on  it  because  I  think  it  Is  usually  go- 
ing to  be  right.  However,  It  is  curious  to  me 
that  some  of  the  great,  the  personal  direc- 
tors, let's  take  Truffaut — he  wrote  in  his  own 
book  that  he  learned  the  art  of  moviemaking 
in  the  Prancald  cinematheque  where  he 
watched  the  gangster  films  of  the  1920's  and 
early  "SO's  and  the  Mervln  LeRoys  and  the 
Howard  Hawks  and  all  these  people,  and  he 
learned  his  craft  from  these  |>eopIe  who.oper- 
ated  in  the  factory,  the  old  caverns  of  the 
movie  moguls  and  Indeed  the  Hollywood 
that  Is  now  dead. 

Miss  Kaxl.  Right,  let's  take  that  for 
granted  and  I  agree  with  you.  But  now  we 
have  generations  of  filmmakers  in  this  coun- 
try and  there  are  several  generations  of  them 
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already  who  have  learned  to  work  on  very 
light  portable  equipment.  Some  of  them  have 
never  even  handled  38  millimeter  but  they 
can  do  amar.ing  things.  But  the  only  way 
for  them  now  to  reach  a  larger  audience  te 
to  go  out  to  Hollywood  and  try  to  do  what 
the  older  generation  knew  how  to  do,  which 
nobody  really  wants  anymore  and  which  the 
younger  generation  doesn't  know  how  to  do, 
and  it  defeats  them. 

Mr.  BBADKiiAs.  Let  me  Interrupt  to  say  we 
only  have  about  a  mmute  left  and  maybe 
I  can  come  back  to  each  of  you  a  16-second 
comment  on  the  question  I  put  to  Miss  Kael 
earlier,  beginning  with  Mr.  Valentl.  The 
question  Is:   Are  movies  better  than  ever? 

Mr.  Vai^xnti.  I  share  Pauline's  feeling.  I 
think  they  are.  I  think  the  quality,  the  per- 
ception, the  mtelllgence  of  theee  movies  is 
much  better  than  It  was  and  I  think  It's 
because  of  the  audience  today.  It's  more 
educated  and  more  discerning  and  they  are 
demanding  a  higher  quality  of  films. 

Mr.  BBAnxMAS.  Mr.  Heston. 

Mr.  HxvToif.  As  usual  about  film  I  think 
Miss  Kael  was  correct,  I  think  some  are 
better;  I  think  the  future  may  be  even  more 
exciting  than  the  present  and  I'm  lucky  to 
be  part  of  that. 

Mr.  BxADXMAS.  Miss  Kael,  well  let  you  have 
the  last  word. 

Miss  Kaxl.  I  think  It's  the  only  Institution 
In  America  we  can  be  optimistic  about. 

Mr.  BkADBMAS.  Well,  that's  very  encourage- 
ing  Indeed.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  sorry 
but  our  time  is  up  and  I  hope  you  have 
enjoyed,  even  as  have  I,  this  very  lively  dis- 
cussion of  the  future  of  American  films  with 
three  distinguished  American  authorities  In 
the  film  world — Miss  Pauline  Kael,  the  film 
critic  of  the  New  Toiker  Magazine;  BIr. 
Charlton  Heston,  the  distinguished  act<»'; 
and  Mr.  Jack  Valentl,  the  President  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association.  This  Is  Congress- 
man John  Brademas  thanking  you  for  sitting 
In  on  another  edition  of  "Washington 
Insight." 


LAND-USE  TYRANNY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxZNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  the  House  will  consider  a  Federal 
land-use  bill.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  distribute  grants  to  the  States  for  use 
in  the  development  of  statewide  zoning. 
The  bill  Includes  a  number  of  specific 
provisions  which  make  it  clear  that 
those  States  which  seek  Federal  funds 
will  have  to  adopt  the  federally  promul- 
gated rules. 

While  many  seem  to  advocate  Federal 
zoning  plans,  others  who  have  studied 
local  zoning  ordinances  in  some  depth 
find  that  even  these  are  in  violation  of 
individual  rights  and  serve  no  useful  pub- 
lic purpose.  In  his  volume.  "Land  Use 
Without  Zoning,"  attorney  Bernard  Sle- 
gan  compared  Houston,  a  city  which  has 
no  zoning  ordinances,  with  nearby  Dallas, 
which  does. 

Mr.  Siegan  discovered,  after  an  exten- 
sive study,  that  Houston  and  Its  suburbs 
do  Just  as  well  as  Dallas,  in  fact,  some- 
what better. 

In  Dallr^s,  the  government  tells  individ- 
uals where  they  can  and  cannot  build 
homes  and  office  buildings,  while  in 
Houston  there  are  no  geographical  re- 
strictions. The  result  is  that  the  Houston 
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skyline  is  Just  as  orderly  as  the  one  in 
Dallas.  The  Houston  business  section  is 
contained  in  one  large  self -created  "dis- 
trict." The  same  is  true  of  residential 
areas  and  Siegan  discovered  that  land 
values  proved  effective  in  separating 
business  and  industrial  real  estate  from 
the  single  family  lots. 

The  only  people,  he  discovered,  who 
really  benefit  from  zoning  are  the  plan- 
ners themselves. 

If  the  Congress  assumes  the  power  to 
tell  individual  citizens  what  to  do  with 
their  private  property,  it  will  be  doing 
the  opposite  of  what  the  Constitution 
mandates.  Will  private  property  any 
longer  be  private  if  the  Oovemment  may 
tell  individuals  how  they  may  use  it? 

Discussing  this  legislation  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  editorially  noted  that  its  effect 
would  be  to  make  property  owners. 

Landless  serfs  beholden  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  in  Washington.  With  Washington  con- 
trolling use,  titles  to  property  would  become 
worthless  scraps  of  paper  in  a  modem  system 
of  feudalism. 

The  Gazette  points  out  that. 
Because  the  bill  provides  no  compensation 
to  land  owners  whose  property  values  would 
be  reduced  or  even  demolished  by  the  en- 
vironmental provision,  the  measure  very  Uke- 
ly  may  be  unconstitutional.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  private  property  shall  not 
be  taken  for  pubic  use  without  compensation. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
editorial,  "Land  Use  Tryanny,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Phoenix  Gazette  of  June 
11,  1973.  and  insert  it  Into  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

{From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  June  11,  1973 j 
Laito  Use  Ttbankt 

For  all  that  land  use  planning  has  to  rec- 
ommend It,  Arizona  and  every  other  state 
would  be  better  off  with  no  planning  at  all 
than  with  planning  directed  from  Washing- 
ton that  would  usurp  local  control  and  all 
but  confiscate  private  lands. 

With  Washington  having  bungled  so  much 
on  so  many  local  scenes,  It  Is  surprising  In- 
deed that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  would  report  out  legislation  that 
would  mstke  Uncle  Sam  a  czar  over  land  use 
everywhere  in  the  country.  Tet  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened. 
_  To  his  great  credit,  Arizona's  Sen.  Paul 
Fannin,  who  cosponsored  the  bill  with  the 
hope  of  providing  federal  assistance  and 
cooperation  for  local  planning,  is  blowing  the 
whistle  on  the  version  that  came  out  of  the 
committee. 

Sen.  Fannin  says  the  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
as  it  reads  now  "would  do  great  violence  to 
our  traditional  American  rights,"  certainly 
an  accurate  description.  If  Washington  gets 
to  decide  on  land  use,  the  states,  other  local 
governments  and  the  people  will  have  no  say 
In  the  destinies  of  their  neighborhoods  and 
communities. 

In  effect,  property  owners  would  be  re- 
duced to  landless  serfs  beholden  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  in  Washington.  With  Washing- 
ton controlling  use,  titles  to  property  would 
become  worthless  scraps  of  paper  In  a  mod- 
em system  of  feudalism. 

^  Under  the  Land  Use  Policy  Act,  areas  of 
"critical  environmental  concern"  would  be 
subject  to  severely  limited  uses.  According 
to  Sen.  Fannin,  that  provision  U  so  broad 
that  It  "is  not  folly  to  say  that  in  some  states 
every  square  foot  of  private  and  state  land 
could  fall  within  such  a  limitless  definition." 
Oddly  enough,  lands  owned  by  the  federal 
government,  which  in  Arizona  at  least  are 
threatened  by  very  real  environmental  haz- 
ards, would  be  exempt  from  designation  as 
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areas  of  critical  ooncem.  What  B<»t  of  fool- 
ishness is  that? 

Because  the  bill  provides  no  compensation 
to  land  owners  whose  property  values  wotild 
be  reduced  or  even  demolished  by  the  en- 
vironmental provision,  the  measure  very 
likely  may  l>e  unconstitutional.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  private  property  shaU 
not  be  taken  for  pubUc  use  without  oomnen- 
•atlon. 

If  It  becomes  law,  however,  the  courts 
would  be  left  with  the  sticky  queetion  of  de- 
ciding when  a  restriction  becomes  "taking" 
of  land.  Litigation  on  that  issue  could  con- 
tinue for  years,  during  which  pn^wrty  own- 
ers might  lose  Investments,  and  the  results 
could  be  disappointing. 

All  in  all,  S.  268,  the  Land  Use  Policy  Act, 
U  a  dangerous  piece  of  legislation  that  prom- 
tees  to  do  little  good  for  Americans  but 
could  do  a  lot  to  destroy  their  rights 


ALASKAN  PIPELINE  BILL 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALlrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Ii«r.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  concern  and  discussion  has 
revolved  around  the  so-called  Dellenback 
amendments  to  title  n  of  H.R.  9130. 

I  herewith  attach  a  statement  directed 
toward  clarifying  the  position  of  those 
who  do  not  Ijelleve  them  to  be  necessary: 
Thx    Alaskan    Pipklinz    Bill    (HJl.    9130) 

AND  THK  National  Entibonkental  Pouct 

Act 

The  amendments  to  HJl.  9130  proposed  by 
Congressman  Dellenback  and  others  are  for 
the  announced  purpose  of  rendering  the  ac- 
tion of  the  full  committee  compatible  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (NEPA).  The  amendments  are  unneces- 
sary to  achieve  this  purpose  and  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments  would  guarantee  sub- 
stantial delay,  due  to  litigation,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  much  needed  North  Slope  reserves. 
Title  II  of  HJl.  9130,  as  reported,  ( 1 )  finds 
that  actions  of  the  Secretary  heretofore 
taken  with  respect  to  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  constitute  satisfactory 
compliance  with  NEPA  (Sec.  202(d) ),  (2)  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  issue  the  necessary 
rights-of-way  and  permits  for  construction 
of  the  pipeline  (Sec.  203(a)),  and  (3)  de- 
clares that  the  issuance  of  authorizations  for 
construction  of  the  pipeime  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  on  the  basis  of 
NEPA  (Sec.  203(d)). 

The  proposed  amendments  would  delete 
these  three  provisions  and  substitute  a  pro- 
vision calling  for  expeditious  treatment  by 
the  courts  of  any  ensuing  litigation. 
The  Issues  are  as  follows : 
1.  Is  HJl.  9130  incompatible  with  NEPA? 
H.S.   9130   does  not  exempt   the  pipeline 
from   NEPA.   It  simply  provides   that  since 
NEPA  has  been  complied  with,  additional  de- 
laying litigation  should  be  prevented. 
A.  There  has  been  NEPA  compliance. 
An  Inter-govemmental  task  force,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, devoted  more  than  176  man-years  of 
research  and  analysis  to  comply  with  NEPA 
and  to  produce  the  most  comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  (6  Volumes) 
ever  prepared  under  that  Act.  In  addition,  a 
3   volume  Economic  and  Security  Analysis 
and  the  most  comprehensive  and  stringent 
set  of  technical  and  environmental  stipula- 
tions ever  Imposed  upon  any  project  were 
prepared.  The  entire  effort  utUlzed  the  serv- 
ices of  hundreds  of  highly  competent  govern- 
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ment  career  professionals  from  every  aooU- 
cable  discipline.  *^ 

All  four  Federal  Judges  who  considered  the 
environmental  issues  in  the  WUdemeae  So- 
ciety litigation  (District  Court  and  3  Courts 
of  Appeals  judges)  determined  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  fuUy  compUed  with  the  require- 
ments of  NEPA.  The  4  judges  constituting 
the  majority  in  the  Com^  of  Appeals  decUlon 
did  not  decide  to  the  contrary  but  refused  to 
consider  the  issue  untu  Congress  amended 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (a  "monstrous"  re- 
fusal, according  to  Judge  MacKinnon). 

B.  Congressional  auth<»-lzatlon  of  the  pipe- 
line, as  provided  in  HJl.  9180,  te  not  subject 
to  NEPA. 

NEPA  applies  only  to  actions  of  Fed««l 
agencies.  It  does  not,  and  could  not  apply 
to  specific  actions  of  the  Congress  Itself.  Un- 
der HJl.  9130,  Congress,  rather  than  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  is  taking  the  major  Pedeial 
action  with  re^>ect  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. Thus.  NEPA.  as  a  legal  issue  U  ir- 
relevant. ThU  is  the  same  approach  adopted 
by  the  UdaU  proposed  substitute  bill.  Even 
lawyers  for  environmental  pUlntlffs  In  the 
Wilderness  Society  litigation  agree  with  this 
interpretation.  See  attached  Exhibit  A. 

2.  Would  the  adoption  of  the  prcwoeed 
amendments  result  In  extensive  delay  due 
to  further  litigation : 

A  minimum  o/ 1  to  2  years  of  further  delay 
Mil  occur  if  Congress  merely  delegates  the 
decision-maMng  role  on  the  pipeline  to  the 
Secretary. 

After  the  Secretary  made  his  May  11,  1972 
decUlon  to  authorize  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line, It  took  almost  a  year  for  the  courts  to 
review  that  decision  in  the  WUdemess  So- 
ciety litigation,  deqjlte  the  fact  that  each 
court  accorded  the  case  extraordinary  ex- 
pedition. The  parties  to  the  suit  agreed  to 
expedited  pre-trial  discovery  and  a  stipulated 
record  for  trial;  the  District  Court  Jud-je  is- 
sued his  decision  on  the  day  the  trial  ended- 
the  Court  of  Appeals  waived  its  rules  by  per- 
mitting use  of  the  trial  court  briefs  on  ap- 
peal and  prompt  argument;  the  cerftorort 
petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  expedited 
without  regard  to  the  time  permitted  la  its 
Rules.  The  net  result  was  no  decision  on  the 
NEPA  issue. 

Under  the  propoeed  amendment,  the  case 
would  be  relltigated.  There  is  no  way  pos- 
sible for  the  second  Utlgatlon  to  require  less 
time  than  the  first.  Thxis.  the  proposal  to 
order  Judicial  priority  wlU  avaU  nothing 
Moreover,  In  the  likely  event  that  the  Su- 
preme  Court  would  accept  review  of  the  case 
after  another  Covirt  of  Appeals  decision,  final 
decision  could  be  delayed  an  additional  year 
And,  after  all  that  time.  If  the  court  should 
send  the  case  back  to  the  Secretary  on  a 
technicality,  we  would  be  right  back  where 
we  are  today.  This  Is  no  fanciful  supposiUon- 
Judge  MacKinnon  voiced  concern  that  this 
case  might  be  a  repetition  of  the  Three  SU- 
tera  Bridge  case. 

In  sxaa,  the  Secretary  has  been  unable  and 
the  courts  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  get  North  Slope  ou  and 
gas  to  the  Nation.  There  is  no  poasibUlty  that 
they  can  or  wUl  take  the  action  needed  for 
a  year— or  several  years.  Only  Congress  can 
resolve  the  dilemma.  By  adopting  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  Congress  would  be  shirk- 
ing Ito  responslbUity  in  this  Important 
matter. 


PREGNANCY  AND  SenEFTTS— THE 
RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  In 
California  a  major  victory  was  won  when 
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a  Federal  court  decided  that  California 
working  women  were  entitled  to  State 
disability  benefits  for  pregnancy  or  preg- 
nancy-related complications.  In  a  2  to  1 
decision,  section  2626  of  the  California 
Unemplojrment  Insurance  Code  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  Section  2626 
states: 

"Disability"  or  "dlsablecl"  Includes  both 
physical  Illness  and  mental  or  physical  In- 
Jury.  An  Individual  shall  be  deemed  disabled 
In  any  day  In  which,  because  of  his  physical 
(»'  mental  condition,  he  Is  unable  to  perform 
his  regular  or  customary  work.  In  no  case 
shall  the  term  "disability"  or  "disabled"  In- 
clude any  Injury  or  illness  cp.used  by  or 
arising  In  connection  with  pregnancy  or 
termination  of  such  pregnancy  and  for  a 
period  of  28  days  thereafter. 

The  purpose  of  the  California  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Code  is  "to  compen- 
sate in  part  for  the  wage  loss  sustained 
by  individuals  unemployed  because  of 
sickness  or  injury  and  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  suffering  caused  by  unem- 
ployment." The  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram grants  benefits  to  those  unable  to 
work  because  of  nearly  any  physical  or 
mental  conditions.  Pregnancy  is  as  debil- 
itating— no  more  or  less  so — as  other 
physical  or  mental  conditions  covered  by 
the  disability  insurance  program.  The 
economic  hardship  suffered  by  pregnant 
women  when  they  cannot  work  is  iden- 
tical to  the  hardship  of  other  disabled 
workers. 

The  State  failed  to  show  any  rational 
gTourids  for  excluding  pregnancy— the 
State  was  merely  saving  expense  by  arbi- 
trarily denying  benefits  to  a  class  of  citi- 
zens. Certainly  a  State  should  be  c<m~ 
cerned  with  preserving  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  its  programs,  but  it  cannot  ac- 
complish this  by  "invidious  distinctions 
between  classes  of  its  citizens,"  Shapiro 
V.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618,  633  (1969).  If 
cost  is  an  issue,  perhaps  all  claims  which 
exceed  a  certain  amount  should  be  ex- 
cluded. But  to  arbitrarily  deny  benefits 
to  women  who  are  pregnant  has  no  justi- 
fication. It  would  be  as  discriminatory  as 
denying  benefits  to  those  who  have  sickle 
cell  anemia. 

Some  myths  have  allowed  this  to  hap- 
pen. Those  who  oppose  pregnancy  in- 
clusion claim  that  women  will  abuse  the 
disability  fund.  But  the  fact  is  that 
women  work  because  of  economic  neces- 
sity. Forty  percent  of  all  women  work, 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
women  are  single,  widowed,  divorced  or 
separated,  or  have  husbands  who  earn 
less  than  $7,000  per  year.  The  State  has 
denied  benefits  on  the  basis  of  general- 
ities and  stereotypes  contrary  to  fact  and 
to  the  equal  protection  clause.  Some 
women  suffering  pregnancy-related  dis- 
abilities will  have  large  claims,  many  will 
not. 

Those  who  oppose  pregnancy  inclusion 
claim  that  since  pregnancy  is  voluntary, 
it  should  not  be  covered.  No  woman 
chooses  to  have  abnormal  pregnancies  or 
pregnancy  complications.  The  high  num- 
ber of  abortions  also  attests  to  the  fact 
that  many  pregnancies  are  not  volun- 
tary. Meanwhile,  it  should  be  noted  that 
other  "voluntary"  conditions  such  as  in- 
juries resulting  from  drunken  driving, 
cosmetic  surgery,  sex-change  operations, 
attempted  suicide,  limg  cancer  caused  by 
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smoking  as  well  as  solely  male  disabilities 
such  as  vasectomies  or  prostate  opera- 
tions are  all  compensated  under  the 
State  dlsabUity  law. 

This  case  is  currently  being  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Since  the  pregnancy  exclusion  has 
no  rational  basis,  the  California  court 
declared  it  imconstitutional.  This  deci- 
sion will  aid  thousands  of  California 
women.  I  hope  that  all  States  and  insiu- 
ance  companies  with  similar  discrimina- 
tory policies  will  likewise  follow  suit. 
Pregnancy-related  disabilities  must  be 
treated  like  all  other  disabilities. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ECOLOGY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or    INOIAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiiay,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  Euid  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  the  Environ- 
ment, and  as  an  ordained  Presbyterian 
clergyman  who  served  as  a  parish  min- 
ister before  coming  to  the  Congress,  I  am 
intrigued  by  the  theological  rationale 
that  could  possibly  be  developed  to  un- 
derglrd,  explain,  and  motivate  modem 
man's  efforts  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment from  pollution;  and  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  on  theology  and  ecology 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  it 
is  possible  for  persons  holding  similar 
commitments  about  saving  earth,  air, 
and  water  from  abuse  and  spoilage,  to 
come  down  on  different  sides  of  given 
particular  issues,  as  for  example,  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  which  we  are  de- 
bating today,  and  we  must  certainly  al- 
ways remember  that  reasonable  men 
will  often  differ  on  the  right  method  for 
implementing  a  mutually  agreed  upon 
goal;  but  deeper  than  these  differences 
lies  a  fundamental  commitment,  a  basic 
intent,  a  comprehensive  rationale — and 
it  is  to  this  that  I  would  address  myself 
in  these  remarks: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  decade  of 
the  70's  will  be  known  as  the  "Age  of  Ecol- 
ogy"— and  to  Ignore  this  would  be  irrespon- 
sible. As  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Religion  at  Earlham  College.  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Baer,  Jr.,  has  observed,  "The  Church  is  bad- 
ly in  need  of  a  distinctly  20tb  century  theol- 
ogy of  nature  and  of  a  land  ethic  pertinent 
to  this  age  of  technology  and  population  ex- 
plosion." 

Begin  with  two  contrasting  pictures — one 
a  Norman  Rockwell  painting,  the  other  a 
recent  cartoon. 

"RockweU  painted  a  pictiire  of  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  paused  to  say  a  prayer  of 
thanks  before  she  began  her  meager  meal  in 
a  cafeteria.  It  portrayed  her  with  head 
bowed  and  hands  folded,  completely  oblivious 
of  those  around  her.  Laboring  men  and  busi- 
ness people  had  paused  to  watch  her,  not 
merely  curious  but  obviously  impressed  by 
the  act.  The  pictxire  appeared  on  the  cover 
of  a  popular  magazine  and  occasioned  wide- 
spread conunent  throughout  America.  It 
sounded  a  note  which  a  materlally-mlndcd 
people  found  strangely  appealing.  Millions 
who  had  been  careless  In  their  attitudes 
toward  Ood  were  stirred  by  memories  of  days 
gone   by   when   they   were  thankful   for  all 


Ood's  goodness  and  when  they,  too,  y>vt 
paused  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  before  they  began  a  meal."  (Quoted 
In  Wallls,  Chaa.  L.,  "70  from  O.  E.  Thomas, 
l^irltual  Ufe  In  the  New  Testament  n 
297)  *^ 

The  carton  to  which  I  referred  is  not  made 
for  laughing.  Six  smoke  stacks  from  a  large 
and  especially  grotesque  factory,  labelled 
industry,  spread  black  ink  across  the  sky. 
whUe  three  huge  drains  gush  fllth  into  a  sur- 
roimding  oeaepool.  Amid  the  Unks  and  pipes 
looms  the  proprietor  of  this  enterprise,  a  fat- 
faced  man  with  a  cigar.  He  grins  toothlly 
down  at  a  wretch  crawling  from  the  slime 
with  a  newspaper  that  proclaims,  "Pollution 
Latest:  Science  Foresees  End  of  Life  on  Earth 
In  36  years."  Mr.  Industrialist  is  replying. 
"Boy,  you  had  me  worried  for  a  moment 
there — I  thought  you  said  three  to  five  years." 
(WaU    Street   Journal,   January   8,    1970) 

If.  with  the  woman  in  Rockwell's  picture 
we  have  truly  thankful  hearts,  it  wlU  in- 
fluence our  attitude  toward  the  world  of  na- 
tiire.  Its  products  and  environment.  He  who 
Is  not  careless  in  his  attitude  toward  God 
will  not  be  careless  in  his  attitude  toward 
Ood's  gifts  to  His  children,  one  of  which  Is 
the  world  of  nature.  Anyone  who  truly  be- 
lieves that  the  fruits  of  the  field,  the  trees 
of  the  forest,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
ground,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 
drink,  the  animals  we  kiU  for  food,  the  earth 
we  inhabit,  the  crops  we  harvest,  are  Ood's 
gifts,  and  truly  appreciates  them  as  such, 
will.  It  seems  to  me,  not  only  pause  like 
Rockwell's  devout  woman  to  express  grati- 
tude, but  also  do  whatever  he  or  she  can  to 
see  to  it  that  Ood's  gift  of  the  phjrslcal  en- 
vironment in  which  we  Uve  and  move  and 
have  our  being  is  protected  and  conserved, 
rather  than  polluted,  wasted  or  destroyed  as 
was  the  case  with  the  selfish  profit-minded 
industrialist  in  the  cartoon. 

THK    ECOLOGICAL    CEISIS 

The  evidence  of  our  senses,  what  we  see 
and  hear  and  read  almost  dally,  compels  us 
to  recognize  that  mounting  levels  of  pollu- 
tion and  population,  trash  and  noise,  are 
plunging  us  deeoer  into  an  ecological  crisis. 
It  may  not  be  as  dire  as  some  apocalyptically 
predict,  but  none  wUl  deny  that  it  is  real. 
I  am  not  expert  enough  to  Judge,  for  example, 
whether  biologist  Paul  Ehrllcb  Is  right  or 
wrong  In  his  speculation  that  on  the  basis 
of  trends  already  well  evident,  the  oceans  of 
the  earth  will,  within  ten  brief  years  from 
now,  by  1980,  have  lost  their  abUity  to  sup- 
port animal  life — which  would,  needless  to 
say.  plunge  the  world  into  a  horrendous 
chaos.  I  am  as  tU-equlpped  as  probably  99% 
of  the  American  people  to  assess  the  long- 
range  affects  of  foul  air.  impure  water,  de- 
pleted natiiral  resources  and  exploding  popu- 
lations. I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  there 
won't  be  any  air  left  to  breathe  by  the  year 
2,000,  or  any  ground  for  the  people  to  live 
on.  or  whether  the  ice  cap  wUl  have  melted 
and  well  all  have  floated  away.  It  is  diiBcult 
for  me  to  know  whether  or  not  trees  are 
being  cut  faster  than  they  are  growing,  or 
whether  or  not  our  country  will  possibly  be 
engulfed  by  trash  since  right  now  we  have 
to  cope  with  3.6-bUlion  tons  of  solid  waste 
each  year  in  America,  and  the  figure  Is  in- 
creasing. A  layman  like  myself  does  not  have 
the  scientific  answers  to  these  problems;  but 
when  all  ia  done  and  said,  u  it  not  safe  to 
conclude  that  we  have  a  serious  problem? 
It  has  produced  a  rising  ground  swell  of  In- 
dignation In  our  country  as  more  and  more 
people  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  present 
crisis  and  the  perilous  consequences  of  fur- 
ther neglect?  An  avalanche  of  published  in- 
formation signals  that  the  crisis  is  world- 
wide and  that  It  does  pose  a  threat  to  the 
survival  of  human  life. 

rrS    TWO    DIMENSIONS 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ecological  crisis  has 
twa  dimensions — a    pragmatic    one   and    a 
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pbUoaophlcal  one.  Call  them  sclentlflc  and 
theological.  At  the  one  level,  we  attack  the 
surface  manifestations  of  the  problem — \m- 
controlled  technology,  unlimited  population 
growth,  unregulated  industry,  and  so  on; 
at  the  other,  we  talk  about  people's  attitudes 
and  values  in  their  view  of  life.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  right  In  an  editorial  on 
the  ecological  crisis  (Apr.  21.  1970)  when  it 
observed  that  "the  quality  of  life  In  America 
is  by  definition  more  than  physical."  I  do 
not  think  therefore  that  it  ia  wide  of  the 
mark  to  suggest  that  the  ecological  crisis  Is 
at  bottom  religious.  What  we  do  about  the 
environment  depends  on  our  basic  beUefs 
about  the  world  and  about  ourselves. 

THKXK    BIBLICAL    FSINCIPLBS 

So  may  I  suggest  three  Biblical  principles 
that  in  my  opinion  should  inform  our  think- 
ing about  the  ecological  problem? 
(J)  This  ta  Ood's  World 
This  Is  Ood's  world,  and  as  such,  all  things 
In  it  have  value.  That's  part  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Creation  Story  in  Oenesls.  Ood  made 
the  world  and  everything  in  it  and  pro- 
nounced it  all  good.  The  Psalmist  says :  "The 
earth  Is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
the  world  and  those  who  dwell  therein  .  .  ." 
(Psalm  24:1-3)  Paul  quotes  that  Old  Testa- 
ment passage  with  approval  in  his  First  let- 
ter to  the  Corinthians,  as  if  to  teach  man 
respect  for  nature  and  appreciation  of  Ood's 
wewld.  The  Bible  rings  with  song;s  of  thanks- 
giving to  Ood  for  the  blessings  of  food  and 
air  and  water  and  land  and  harvest,  and  our 
attitudes  as  Christians  should  be  equally 
grateful.  "Ood  has  two  dwellings,"  said  Isaac 
Walton,  "One  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  a 
meek  and  thankful  heart." 

To  be  svire,  we  cannot  always  be  grateful 
for  the  world  of  nature — not  when  an  ava- 
lanche destroys  a  mountain  village  in  the 
Alps,  OT  an  earthquake  a  city  In  California 
or  Japan,  or  a  forest  fire  a  siunmer  vacation 
spot,  not  when  a  tidal  wave  engulfs  a  half- 
million  people  In  Pakistan  or  a  typhoon 
ravages  the  Philippines.  Our  lltUe  six-year- 
old  came  home  with  a  Joke  this  faU  that 
was  funny  the  first  20  times  we  heard  it. 
"What  is  a  tornado?"  he  asks.  "I  don't  know, 
Teddy,  tell  me."  "It's  Mother  Nature  doing 
the  twist."  Mother  Nature  does  do  a  twist 
sometimes.  She  does  go  on  rampages. 

But  by  and  large,  with  the  blessings  of 
food  to  eat,  land  to  cultivate,  air  to  breathe, 
and  light  to  see,  with  the  reliable  changing 
of  the  seasons  and  the  beauties  of  sunsets 
and  flowers  and  starry  nights  and  mountain- 
top  vistas,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  "Per  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  skies."  we  sing  with  gratitude. 
A  religious  man  will  value  nature  as  Ood's 
creation.  He  will  not  regard  it  as  a  means  to 
his  own  ends,  as  if  the  world  exists  for  his 
own  unconditional  use.  Think  of  Job,  who 
was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  majesty  and 
wonder  of  nattue.  Think  of  Jesus  talking 
about  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  giving  count- 
less Ulustratlons  from  nature  to  make  His 
points.  Think  of  God  noticing  the  sparrow's 
fall— even  if  the  culprit  is  DDT.  Think  of 
St.  Francis  delighting  in  Ood's  birds  and 
animals,  sensing  the  dignity  and  equality  of 
aU  creatures,  and  calling  the  earth  His  sister 
and  the  sun  His  brother.  Nature  belongs  to 
Ood  and  does  not  simply  exist  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  man. 

(2)  Man  la  a  Steward 
This  leads  to  the  second  basic  principle. 
Man  is  a  steward.  He  is  given  dominion  over 
the  earth,  as  we  read  in  Genesis  and  Psalm 
8.  This  does  not  mean  he  is  given  a  carte 
blanch  to  exploit  and  subjugate  and  plunder 
and  rape  and  destroy.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
gift  Ood  has  given  him.  The  Creation  St<K7 
teaches  that  God  created  man  to  till  the 
ground  (Oen.  2:16)  to  care  few  it  and  culti- 
vate it  and  use  It  well. 

The  modern  mind  does  not  necessarUy 
agree  with  this  view  of  man's  relationship 
to  the  world.  Modem  man  tends  to  view 
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Ood's  world  as  His  own  exclusive  property. 
Many  of  us  went  to  "Expo  '67"  In  Montreal 
and  thought  It  exciting,  fantastic  and  won- 
derful. But  did  we  catch  the  heresy  of  the 
mala  theme — "Man  and  His  World"?  Is  it 
true,  as  Woody  Outhrie  sings,  "this  land  U 
yoxir  land."  or  was  Abraham  Lincoln  closer 
to  the  mark  when  he  spoke  In  his  last 
Thanksglvtiig  Day  Proclamation  (1864)  of 
the  land  as  being  assigned  to  us  by  a  gracious 
Ood  as  our  dwelling  place?  Is  It  right  for  the 
American  alligator  to  be  exterminated  for 
ladles  handbags,  or  for  ancient  California 
redwoods  to  be  cut  down  for  patio  furniture? 
Religious  people  must  ask:  what  are  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  stewards  of  the  world  of 
nature?  And  we  must  confess,  with  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia:  "We 
have  for  too  long  taken  a  careless,  unthink- 
ing approach  to  our  use  of  nature." 

I  think  we  must  say  that  from  the  biblical 
viewpoint,  with  the  privilege  of  dominion 
there  goes  the  responsibUlty  of  trusteeship. 
After  all,  the  Catholic  Church  produced  not 
only  Franciscans  who  marvelled  at  the  world 
of  nature,  but  also  Benedictines,  whose  care- 
ful agricultural  practices  transformed  much 
of  Europe's  wilderness  Into  gardens,  and  in- 
cidentally, transformed  a  few  grapes  into 
some  pretty  good  wine.  Jesus  pointed  out  in 
some  of  His  parables  (Luke  12:42;  16:1;  etc.) 
that  men  must  make  a  good  accoimting  of 
themselves  as  to  how  they  use  the  talents 
and  resources  Ood  has  given  them.  Which 
suggests  to  us  that  our  responsibility  is  to 
deal  as  wisely  as  we  can  with  the  limited 
resources  of  nature's  animal  and  vegetable 
and  nUneral  kingdoms  which  have  been  en- 
trusted to  us.  Just  as  we  try  to  do  with 
things  that  belong  directly  to  us.  like  our 
money  and  cars  and  homes  and  clothes. 
(3)  Love  of  Neighbor 

Then  thirdly,  I  think  a  theology  of  ecology 
wUl  stress  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper, 
as  we  read  in  GenesU  4.  and  that  we  must 
have  the  welfare  of  our  neighbor  In  mind. 
Jesus  said  that  love  of  neighbor  is  the  sec- 
ond great  ethical  Imperative  after  love  of 
Ood  (Matt.  19:19).  Sin  U  self-oenteredness. 
Sin  is  pursuit  of  self-interest  at  the  expense  . 
of  others.  The  trouble  with  the  prevailing 
values  In  our  ciQture  Is  that  they  are  thlng- 
oriented  rather  than  Ufe-oriented.  profit- 
centered  too  much,  people-centered  not 
enough.  They  are  materialistic,  not  personal. 
This  means  that  all  too  often,  we  do  not 
care  what  happens  to  the  other  fellows  so 
long  as  we  make  our  money  and  enjoy  our 
comfort.  But  followers  of  the  biblical  ethic 
are  people  who  care.  They  Uke  the  needs  of 
their  neighbors  seriously.  They  try  to  express 
love  in  their  daily  attitudes  and  actions. 
They  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of  life 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  production.  They 
imderstand  that  no  man  is  an  Island  unto 
himself  and  that  what  one  man  does  usually 
affects  many  others.  It  is  reported  that  a 
sign  in  Texas  advertises  a  local  park  as  the 
cleanest  park  in  America,  and  the  reason 
why  It  is  so  clean  Is  that  near  the  picnic 
tables  are  signs  that  say:  "The  people  here 
before  you  left  this  clean  for  you." 

So  the  third  Biblical  principle  that  should 
Influence  our  thinking  about  the  ecological 
crisis  is  the  one  of  love  of  neighbor.  Rellgloiu 
man  will  be  concerned  about  the  health  and 
welfare  of  his  feUowman,  and  he  will  be 
committed  to  whatever  steps  he  can  take  to 
humanize  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
on  this  planet. 

TRRKK  PKACnCAL  8TXP8 

These  three  principles  drawn  from  the 
Bible  can  serve  as  a  start  in  thinking  about 
the  theological  dimensions  of  the  ecological 
crisis  we  are  facing  today.  How  do  we  trans- 
late our  concern  Into  action? 

(1)  First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  crisis  does  have  a  religious  dimension. 
Pollution  Is  a  moral  problem.  Poisoned  air 
and  water  and  land  have  moral  implications. 
We  must  not  say  that  it  1b  Jxist  a  question  of 
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technological  Improvements  solving  the 
problems  that  we  face.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
attitudes  and  values.  We  must  understand 
that  we  cannot  live  responsibly  unless  we 
are  wUllng  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
nature  and  natural  resources. 

(2)  Secondly,  we  must  act  where  we  can 
and  where  we  are  as  Individuals,  to  combat 
waste  and  pollution  and  to  support  the  con- 
servation effort:  We  must  try  our  best  not 
to  pollute  the  environment  or  deface  Ood's 
world  or  contribute  to  the  devastation  of  our 
natural  resources.  And  this  says  something 
to  me  personaUy  about  how  I  keep  my  car 
tuned  up  and  how  I  get  rid  of  my  leaves  and 
how  I  dispose  of  litter  along  the  highways 
and  trails  that  I  travel,  and  how  I  plan  the 
size  of  my  famUy,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
And  it  also  says  something  to  me  personaUy 
about  channeling  some  of  my  charitable 
giving  to  programs  and  agencies  that  are 
trying  to  keep  my  covmtry  that  I  love  beauti- 
ful and  clean  and  safe  and  healthy. 

(3)  Thirdly,  we  must  act  corporately 
wherever  we  can  to  achieve  oiir  goals. 

Two  Illustrations,  one  negative  and  one 
poeltlve.  In  Michigan,  there  Is  a  lake  called 
White  Lake.  It  Is  almost  60  feet  deep.  Not 
long  ago,  you  could  see  to  the  bottom  of  It. 
In  1970, 1  was  told :  "You  can't  do  that  now, 
and  you're  not  even  supposed  to  swim  In  it." 
It  was  polluted,  due  to  several  contributory 
causes,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  that  Just  a 
mUe  north,  near  Montague,  Michigan,  a  man- 
ufacturing company  Is  discharging  Into  Lake 
Michigan  pollutants  at  the  foUowing  rate: 
Sulphides.  265  lbs.  per  day;  chloride,  54,443 
lbs.  per  day;  nitrogen,  3644  lbs.  per  day;  cop- 
per, 141;  antimony,  283;  flourldes,  1785;  chro- 
mium, 4.35;  cyanide,  11.23;  and  pblocyanates, 
70  lbs.  per  day.  Concerned  cltleens  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Oovemor  and  the  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion and  appealed  to  the  company,  but  in 
1970  the  17.000.000  gallons  per  day  being  dis- 
charged by  this  company  into  Lake  Michigan 
had  not  been  purifled  of  the  poUuting  ma- 
terials I  mentioned.  And  I  think  this  was  a 
sad  commentary  on  corporate  Irresponsi- 
bility. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  cite  many  ex- 
amples In  the  business  world  where  corpora- 
tions are  trying  to  meet  some  of  the  social 
problems  that  afflict  us  today.  So  I  quote  the 
foUowing  from  a  1970  speech  by  the  former 
President  of  Ell  Lilly  and  Company.  Btirton 
Beck  was  speaking  of  the  Corporation's  so- 
cial consciousness  which  he  said  "we  view  as 
a  corporate  strength." 

"We  pride  ourselves  on  our  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  society  and  on  the  efforts  we 
make  to  help  answer  those  needs  .  .  .  (one) 
area  of  current  concern  in  which  we  feel  we 
have  been  able  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution Is  pollution  control  .  .  .  Our  new 
manufacturing  plant  near  Clinton.  Indiana 
...  is  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  by  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year.  In  building  the 
Clinton  Laboratories  our  goal  was  to  design 
a  plant  that  would  not  in  any  appreciable 
way  cause  pollution  or  degradation  of  the  en- 
vironment. We  asked  our  engineers  to  seek 
new  approaches  to  waste  disposal  even  if 
this  meant  designing  new  manufacturing 
processes.  The  result  was  a  significant  pio- 
neering effort." 

Here  Is  an  Illustration  of  translating 
theology  of  ecology  into  responsible  poeltlve 
corporate  action. 

CONCLXrSION 

This  is  Ood's  world.  He  has  given  It  to  us 
as  a  trust.  He  wants  us  to  use  It  well,  and  to 
make  It  Inhabitable  and  pleasurable  for  our 
fellowman.  He  wants  us  to  be  co-workers  with 
Him  in  the  conservation  of  an  earth  that  la 
safe  and  fair  and  clean. 
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TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
WAY 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or,  ICINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  education  Is 
Improving  by  encouraging  the  diversity 
which  has  been  present  since  the  found- 
irig  of  the  coimtry. 

Private  higher  education  can  be  inno- 
vative and  responsive  to  student  needs 
relatively  imf ettered  by  regulations  often 
governing  public  institutions.  I  strongly 
believe  ttiis  diversity  should  be  encour- 
aged. The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  con- 
tained some  provisions  which  have 
tended  to  "dry  up"  charitable  contribu- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  com- 
pleted hearings  on  another  tax  reform 
measiu'e  and  will  be  resuming  considera- 
tion of  this  issue  sifter  the  August  re- 
cess. Some  proposals  would  revise  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  even  more  restrictive 
and  reduce  charitable  contributions  fur- 
ther. 

I  submit  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Carlson,  executive  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota Private  College  Council: 

Tax  Reform  and  thb  Amebican  Wat 

What  would  you  say  Is  the  most  distinctive 
thing  about  America? 

We  are  not  any  longer  alone  In  espousing 
the  fundamental  rights  of  man. 

We  are  not  the  only  country  that  believes 
in  the  democratic  process;  some  countries  get 
much  larger  turn-outs  at  the  polls,  even 
when  they  do  not  have  a  single  party  system. 

I  am  prepared  to  argue  that  the  most  dis- 
tinctive element  In  the  "American  way"  of 
doing  things  Is  that  we  believe  In  the  pubUc- 
private  sponsorship  for  public  services.  Un- 
like collectlvlst  countries  we  do  not  believe 
that  only  government  should  be  involved  in 
programs  Intended  to  meet  human  needs.  Un- 
like most  western  European  democracies  we 
do  not  believe  that  public  policy  should 
discourage  private  Initiative  in  meeting  hu- 
man needs  and  social  problems.  We  believe 
that  public  policy  should  encourage  such 
efforts. 

This  Is  most  evident  when  one  compares 
tax  policy  In  the  United  States  and  tax  pol- 
icy In  Scandinavian  countries,  for  Instance. 
In  those  countries  no  deductions  are  allowed 
for  gifts  to  education  or  cultural  activities, 
or  health  or  welfare  agencies  and  efforts, 
since  these  services  are  being  provided 
through  tax  dollars.  Where  such  private  en- 
terprises exist  and  have  demonstrable  needs 
they  may  receive  support  from  tax  sources 
but  they  do  not  characteristically  qualify  as 
beneficiaries  of  tax-deductible  gifts. 

In  the  United  States  private  initiative  In 
providing  such  public  services  has  been  an 
Inherent  part  of  our  national  development. 
Schools  and  colleges,  hospitals,  welfare  serv- 
ices and  Institutions,  centers  of  art  and  sci- 
ence and  nearly  all  comparable  activities 
were  first  the  concern  of  private  persons  and 
agencies  before  they  became  the  concern  of 
governing  bodies.  In  part,  this  is  the  direct 
product  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  HlstorlcaUy  the  reUgious  and  the  po- 
litical structures  and  commitments  have 
been  the  two  major  sources  of  social  serr- 
loes  and  institutions.  The  decision  of  the 
founding  fathers  that  there  should  be  no 
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"establishment"  of  religion  meant  that  the 
Impulse  to  service  which  has  always  charac- 
terized the  religious  spirit  founded  Independ- 
ent institutions  and  agencies  to  perform 
many  of  those  functions  which  In  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  came  had  been  per- 
formed by  a  society  in  which  state  and 
church  were  not  easily  distinguished.  It  Is 
the  uniqueness  of  our  American  history 
which  has  In  fact  given  us  this  unique  tra- 
dition of  dual  sponsorship  of  programs  and 
Institutions  that  are  designed  to  meet  basic 
hiunan  needs — education,  hospitals,  welfare, 
art,  research  and  all  the  rest. 

In  the  course  of  our  history  we  have  de- 
veloped policies  Intended  to  encourage  in- 
dividual Initiative  and  support.  Among  these 
policies  are  those  that  relate  to  the  deductl- 
bUlty  of  gifts  to  charities.  Far  from  being 
"loop-holes"  for  avoiding  social  responsibili- 
ties, these  are  consciously  designed  "tax  in- 
centives" to  encourage  people  to  assume  so- 
cial responslbUltles  on  their  own.  When  the 
government  succeeds  In  Inducing  people  to 
freely  support  schools,  care  centers,  cultural 
and  other  activities  which  are  admittedly 
good  for  society,  they  reduce  the  demands  for 
tax  resources  to  carry  on  the  same  or  slmUar 
functions.  In  fact,  they  reduce  such  costs 
In  most  cases  because  the  degree  of  subsidy 
Is  generally  less  vmder  private  than  under 
public  sponsorship.  However,  the  principle  at 
stake  Is  not  primarily  the  question  of  dollars 
saved;  the  principle  Is  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  "American  way."  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  country's  tradition  and  character  that 
private  Impulses  should  be  permitted — even 
stimulated — to  participate  voluntarUy  In 
meeting  our  public  needs.  A  society  which 
did  the  same  things  but  relied  solely  on  tax 
monies  to  do  them  would  be  a  drastically 
different  society  than  one  in  which  both  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  are  engaged  in  meeting 
those  needs. 

The  Congress  must  keep  this  in  mind  as  it 
reviews  again  what  la  and  Is  not  proper  by 
way  of  tax  Incentives  and  tax  preferences. 
Those  who  believe  in  this  American  way 
should  be  careful  not  to  protect  those  who 
are  only  concerned  with  preferential  tax  ar- 
rangements for  themselves,  but  we  must  be 
equally  vlgUant  against  the  temptation  to 
channel  all  resources  into  the  support  of 
public  programs  and  thvis  destroy  the  vla- 
bUlty  of  the  characteristically  American  pub- 
lic-private way  of  meeting  public  needs. 

There  are  two  specific  changes  proposed  in 
legislation  before  the  Congress  which  educa- 
tors agree  would  have  a  very  damaging  effect 
on  private  support  of  private  and  public  in- 
stitutions. The  first  Is  the  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  the  right  of  a  donor  of  property  to 
claim  credit  for  the  fair  market  value  of 
that  property.  It  Is  proposed  that  his  deduc- 
tion should  be  the  cost  to  him  rather  than 
the  value  to  the  recipient  and  that  he  should 
then  be  taxed  for  the  appreciation. 

Another  proposal  Is  that  the  deduction 
allowed  for  gifts  to  charitable  organizations 
from  estates  should  be  limited  to  50%  of 
the  gross  estate,  with  the  remainder  subject 
to  full  tax  even  though  going  to  charity. 

Current  laws  allowing  credit  for  appreci- 
ated value  and  allowing  donors  to  transfer 
their  estates  to  meet  public  needs  through 
privately  or  publicly  sponsored  agencies  are 
not  "tax-loop-holes",  they  are  "tax  incen- 
tives". No  one  can  use  them  unless  he  Is 
willing  to  help  meet  a  public  need. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  EXPANDS  LAND 
HOLDINGS  TO  AUSTRIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proposed 
"United  Nations  City"  to  house  an  ever- 


increasing  international  bureaucracy  ia 
reported  to  have  the  Austrians  in  a 
turmoil. 

Apparently  Austrians,  who  are  con- 
servative are  more  inclined  to  worry 
about  Austrian  taxpayers  than  the  So- 
cialists in  power  or  the  U.N.  crowd,  find 
it  difficult  to  explain  the  biggest  building 
project  in  the  history  of  their  country; 
that  is,  $600  million  to  be  placed  imder 
the  control  of  sinister  Qpe-world  outside 
influences. 

Reportedly,  they  take  little  assurance 
that  the  "U.N.  City"  would  contribute  to 
Austria's  national  security.  Possibly  even 
the  Austrians  realize  that  the  U.N.  oc- 
cupation of  their  country  would  make 
them  a  U.N.  satellite. 

I  Insert  a  related  newsclipping  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Otkkbttn  Scabs  to  $460  Mxluon  :  U  JV.  Orrxcs 
Cosrr  Sms  Axtstria 

(By  Richard  Homan) 

VxBNNA. — The  biggest  buUdlng  project  in 
Austria's  history,  a  9600  mlUlon  "United  Na- 
tions City"  to  house  U.N.  and  other  inter- 
national activities  in  Vienna,  is  seriously  Un- 
perUed  by  huge  cost  overruns  and  disputes 
between  Austria's  leading  political  parties. 

As  Parliament  recessed  for  the  summer. 
Chancellor  Bruno  Krelsky  tried  to  salvage 
the  project  on  the  ground  that  It  was  "essen- 
tial to  Austria's  national  security."  But  he 
warned  in  a  closed  caucus  of  his  Socialist 
Party  that  If  the  opposition  does  not  dUnin- 
Ish,  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm 
"can  save  himself  a  trip  to  Vienna  In  the  fall 
for  the  cornerstone-laying." 

Work  on  the  controversial  project,  which 
is  to  be  a  complex  of  five  buildings  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  began  in  February  after 
more  than  four  years  of  dispute  over  the 
awarding  of  contracts.  The  cornerstone  cere- 
mony has  tentatively  been  scheduled  for  late 
September. 

The  dispute  has  produced  libel  and  slan- 
der suits,  some  involving  Krelsky  and  other 
leading  figures,  and  a  parliamentary  investi- 
gation followed  by  a  stormy  debate  last  year. 
During  the  debate,  two  opposition  members 
Interrupted  Krelsky's  discussion  of  persons 
involved  in  the  project  with  shouts  of 
"They're  all  Jews."  The  minority  report  of 
the  Parliamentary  committee  made  accusa- 
tions of  "graft"  in  the  awarding  of  contracts. 

In  recent  weeks,  new  cost  figures  and  indi- 
cations that  voters  are  becoming  more  con- 
cerned with  priorities  of  public  spending 
have  prompted  the  conservative  People's 
Party  to  renew  Its  opposition,  although  the 
project  was  conceived  by  that  party  during 
Its  rule. 

Four  years  ago,  U.N.  City  was  to  have  cost 
9160  million.  Projections  In  this  year's  fed- 
eral budget  Indicate  that  It  would  now  cost 
9360  mUllon,  but  In  his  most  recent  state- 
ments Krelsky  has  caUed  It  a  9000  million 
project. 

Karl  SchleUizer,  leader  of  the  opposition 
party,  said  recently  that  in  view  of  the  new 
cost  estimates,  "The  entire  questionable 
complex  must  onoe  again  be  very  carefully 
examined,  since  we  don't  have  enough  money 
for  schools  and  hospitals. 

Krelsky  proposed  that  the  entire  issue  "be 
taken  out  of  the  political  arena"  and  be 
asked  for  a  pledge  from  the  opposition  that 
"you  won't  bring  it  up  every  three  or  four 
months." 

Continued  opposition  or  a  scaling  down  of 
the  project,  he  warned,  "would  raise  doubts 
throiighout  the  world  as  to  whether  Austria 
Is  qualified  to  house  International  organiza- 
tions." 

Austria,  a  neutral  nation,  has  made  an 
effort  to  Identify  Itself  closely  with  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International  or- 
ganizations, and  Krelsky  has  related  the  con- 
struction of  UJI.  City  with  Austria's  secxurlty. 
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"What  U  Vienna,  after  all?"  he  said.  "A 
big  city  oqueeeed  into  the  edge  of  Western 
Europe.  Vienna  can  have  prestige  only  if  It 
becomes  a  major  International  center;  other- 
wise this  construction  would  be  an  excessive 
luxury.  It  wlU  be  an  essential  factor  in  the 
security  of  all  Austria.  Our  nation  will  be- 
come a  relay-station  for  world  politics.  Other 
nations  will  protect  It  and  respect  It  and  will 
not  endanger  It." 

Kiei^y  also  saw  commercial  advantages; 
"The  federal  Chamber  of  Commerce  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  question  of  whether 
Austria  builds  a  9^00  mUllon  project  or 
spends  only  9150  mUllon,"  he  said.  In  an 
effort  to  win  stronger  support  from  business- 
men, who  control  the  People's  Party. 

The  UJ».  City  complex  Is  ohiefly  to  house 
two  major  agencies  with  headquatera  In 
Vienna — the  U.N.  Industrial  Development 
Organization  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency — and  the  much  smaller  office 
of  the  UJf.  High  Commission  for  Refugees. 

These  organizations  now  have  2,000  em- 
ployees m  cramped,  temporary  quarters 
throughout  Vienna.  Both  expect  to  expand 
If  new  buildings  are  made  available,  but  a 
spokesman  for  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  has  said  that  the  XSJff.  City, 
as  now  planned,  would  provide  considerably 
more  space  for  his  organzatlon  than  It  wUl 
need. 

In  an  International  design  competition 
held  four  years  ago,  an  American  team  headed 
by  Cesar  Pelll  of  Los  Angeles,  a  partner  in  the 
Internationally  known  firm  of  Victor  Gruen 
Associates,  won  first  prize.  British  and  West 
German  groups  finished  second  and  third. 

A  year  later,  however,  the  contract  for  the 
design  of  the  project  was  given  to  an  Aus- 
trian architect  who  had  finished  fourth  In 
the  competition.  Krelsky  has  said  that  the 
decision  was  based  on  the  cheaper  cost  and 
greater  flexibility  of  the  proposal  by  Johann 
Staber,  the  Austrian. 

During  the  parliamentary  debate  last  year 
over  the  handling  of  the  contract  award,  the 
government  arranged  a  public  exhibition  of 
the  1,804  documents  and  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence involved  in  the  affair,  and  Krelsky 
himself  conducted  some  visitors  through  the 
display  of  neatly  arranged  photocopies  on 
long  wooden  tables  in  the  federal  chanceUery. 


HOLDINO  THE  LINE  ON  SPENDING 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or  vntoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
campaigned  for  election  last  year  I  prom- 
ised th^  residents  of  my  district  that 
I  would  work  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Government,  because  I 
know  that  increayed  Government  spend- 
ing is  the  cause  of  higher  prices,  higher 
taxes,  and  inflation. 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  can  and  must 
do  more  to  control  the  rising  cost  of 
Government  and  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. I  am  not  alone  in  that  belief.  Among 
those  who  share  my  opinion,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  field  of  aviation,  are 
the  many  aircraft  owners  and  pilots 
across  this  Nation.  At  this  time,  under 
my  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  In  the  Record  a  recent 
editorial  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  August  issue  of  The  Aircraft  Own- 
ers and  Pilots  Association  magazine  The 
Pilot:      ^ 

Spending 

"The  most  Important  single  thing  the  Con- 
gress can  do  In  holding  down  the  cost  of  llv- 
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Ing  Is  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  government," 
he  said.  ".  .  .1  shall  continue  to  veto  spend- 
ing bills  that  we  cannot  afford,  no  matter  how 
noble-sounding  their  names.  If  these  budget- 
busters  became  law,  the  money  would  come 
out  of  your  pocket — In  higher  taxes,  higher 
prices,  or  both.  .  ." — Richard  Nixon,  June  13. 

It's  almost  as  if  someone  In  AOPA  had 
written  that.  We've  been  saying  the  same 
thing  for  years.  In  1963  we  recommended  a 
carefuUy  documented  36-percent  cut  in  the 
PAA's  budget,  which,  at  that  time,  was  9810 
mUllon.  Today,  10  years  later,  the  budget  Is 
262  percent  higher  and  stands  at  92.126  MI- 
lion. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  Congress 
should  take  long,  cold  looks  at  government 
expenditures  for  clvU  aviation,  and  what  it's 
costing  the  taxpayer.  We've  already  com- 
mented on  the  extent  of  this  vast  bureau- 
cratic empire :  56,500  employees  for  a  total  of 
141,670  active  aircraft,  or  2.6  planes  per  em- 
ployee. The  average  cost  per  active  plane  is 
a  monumental  916.017,  just  to  support  this 
bureaucracy  for  one  year. 

Responsible  government  officials  must 
listen  to  us.  We  think  the  days  of  unreason- 
ing panic  over  aviation  accidents  and  result- 
ant huge  budgets  have  long  outlasted  their 
usefulness.  The  entire  civU  aviation  com- 
munity— airlines  and  general  aviation  alike — 
Is  probably  as  safety-conscious  a  group  of 
humans  as  exists.  The  only  justification  we've 
ever  heard  for  all  the  costly  bureaucracy  has 
been,  'Think  of  what  the  accident  rate  might 
have  been  were  It  not  for  the  FAA."  Unin- 
formed laymen  and  Sunday  feature  writers 
may  believe  that,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
convince  many  others.  Every  major  accident 
in  civil  aviation  in  recent  years  has  Invari- 
ably been  with  planes  and  pilots  fully  certifi- 
cated by  the  FAA. 

Of  greatest  value  to  users  of  the  airspace 
are  the  air  traffic  control  system  and  the  nav- 
igation aids.  But  now  they  are  badly  dis- 
torted. Instead  of  serving  the  user,  ATC  Is 
designed  to  fly  planes  loaded  with  exotic 
equipment.  whUe  pUots  sit  by  as  virtual 
automatons.  Almost  everything  FAA  now 
buys  costs  twice  what  it  should.  And  every 
user  of  the  airspace  Is  presently  being  ham- 
mered Into  a  preconceived  FAA  mold;  either 
you  do  it  this  way,  or  you  don't  fly.  This  is 
180  degrees  out  of  phase  with  FAA's  original 
public-service  concept. 

The  FAA  needs  a  thorough,  knowledge- 
able, and  ruthless  going-over.  Once  again, 
we  have  studied  its  many  parts,  as  we've 
been  doing  for  years.  Today,  we'd  estimate  It 
could  be  cut  back  at  least  60  percent.  Rules 
and  regulations  could — and  should — be 
pulled  back  to  the  point  where  simpler  basic 
rules  exist  for  the  great  majority  of  users. 
Any  users  who  can't  abide  by  those  rules 
must  bear  an  additional  burden,  to  whatever 
extent  is  necessary,  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
minimum  safe  standard. 

The  destruction  of  general  aviation  is  now 
a  distinct  possibility.  All  of  the  forces  that 
threaten  Its  existence  are  visible  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  all  of  them  are  being  fathered  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  its  92,126- 
bllllon-a-year  subsidiary,  the  FAA.  They  are 
like  buckets  of  water,  poured  on  a  drowning 
man:  TCAs.  altitude-reporting  transponders. 
new  microwave  landing  system,  tough  new 
requirements  of  Part  61,  25-kHz  channel 
spacing— they  go  on  and  on.  And  what  the 
FAA  forgot,  or  couldn't  do  legally,  other  bu- 
reaucracies have  concocted:  sweeping  threats 
in  the  name  of  the  environment,  more  and 
higher  charges  by  the  FCC,  costly  gadgets 
dreamed  up  by  well-meaning  members  of 
Congress,  etc.  Even  the  price  of  charts  is  up 
over  100  percent. 

Are  all  346  control  towers  In  the  country 
essential,  or  Just  FAA  featherbeddlng?  No 
spokesmen  for  general  aviation  ever  said  they 
needed  them — nor  were  they  asked.  The 
criteria  for  towers  must  be  overhauled  and, 
If  the  facts  warrant,  drastically  rewritten. 
Consldermg  the  price  of  a  typical  tower,  the 
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only  ones  that  should  be  left  are  those  whose 
necessity  Is  clearly  proved,  and  which  general 
aviation  agrees  to.  Even  those  that  remain 
must  be  cut  back;  at  least  one  shift  of  costly 
employees  can  be  eliminated  from  almost  aU 
towers. 

The  same  is  true  of  traffic  control  centers. 
General  aviation  has  never  been  asked  for  Its 
requlremenu.  The  entire  ATC  system  must 
be  drastlcaUy  revised — dovmward.  The  fed- 
eral government  only  has  a  responsibility  tar 
providing  a  basic  system,  one  designed  to 
serve  the  vast  majority  of  users.  Any  super- 
system  must  be  paid  for  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  need  it.  not  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity. Restrictions  must  be  cut  back  severely: 
the  TCA  is  the  symbol  of  the  distorted  man- 
ner in  which  the  great  majority  of  airspace 
users  are  being  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  a  glittering  few. 

Actiially,  the  DOT  has  supplied  Its  own 
lUtUnate  answer.  The  entire  cost-aUocatlon 
study  of  DOT  operated  (and  stiU  does)  on 
the  premise  that  civil  aviation  In  the  U.a. 
serves  no  public  Interest.  If  one  Is  to  believe 
these  bureaucrats,  then  what  right  has  the 
federal  government  to  spend  any  public  funds 
at  all  on  avUtlon?  Logically,  it  should  fold 
up  the  FAA,  or  at  least  reduce  It  to  a  polic- 
ing body,  and  turn  the  entire  civil  aviation 
indtistry  over  to  private  enterprise.  A  private 
company  operating  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem would  never  think  of  foisting  a  747  sys- 
tem on  Cherokees;  they'd  sell  various  types 
of  users  only  those  services  for  which  they 
were  wUUng  to  pay. 

Many  of  us  In  general  aviation  have  a 
serious  responsibUity  we've  Ignored  all  these 
years.  We've  revelled  In  the  luxury  of  all  these 
exotic  devices  and  systems,  somehow  being 
content  with  what  the  government  has 
"given  "  us.  That's  an  old  American  fallacy, 
and  now  we're  facing  the  moment  of  truth. 
As  the  majority  segment  of  the  clvU  aviation 
industry,  general  aviation  has  never  stated 
a  requirement  for  the  bulk  of  aU  this  costly 
stuff— yet  it's  now  being  dunned  for  it.  And 
the  dimnlng  will  almost  certainly  wreck  gen- 
eral aviation,  at  least  as  we  know  it  today. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  and/or  Congress  truly  are  con- 
cerned with  economy  in  government,  the  civil 
aviation  bureaucracy  is  a  ripe  place  to  start. 


POND  FAREWELL? 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Department  of  Defense,  I  am 
including  below  the  farewell  message 
prepared  by  Dr.  James  R.  Schleeinger, 
former  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  distributed  to  all  em- 
ployees of  that  Agency  upon  his  de- 
parture to  assume  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

I  am  informed  that  CIA  employees 
who  survived  the  recent  RIP.  accom- 
plished mainly  by  forced  retirements, 
were  not  too  impressed  by  this  fond 
farewell  by  Dr.  Schlesinger  after  his  bull- 
In-the-china-shop  approach  to  reorgani- 
zation of  this  Agency.  Having  endured 
his  unknowing  and  unfeeling  presence 
for  3Vi  months,  employees  cheered  at 
the  news  of  his  pending  departure. 

One  wonders  by  what  authority  and 
for  what  reason  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense could  promise  "cofltinued  scrutiny" 
of  the  CIA.  What  role  does  he  envision 
he  win  play  in  future  years  based  on  his 
familiarizing  himself  with  that  Agency 
for  only  3^  months? 
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DnXCTOS    OF  CKNTIAI.   iNTKIXIGXirCX, 

Wcuhington.  D.C.,  July  2. 1973. 
Mkicokandttm    for    Au.   Pebsoknki.   or   thx 
Centrai.  Intxixickmcx  Acxkct  Airo  ths  Im- 

TEIXIGKNCX  COMMUKITT  STAFF 

As  the  time  comes  to  bid  farewell,  let  me 
say  a  few  words  to  those  of  you  in  the  Agency 
and  on  the  IC  staff  who  are,  of  covirse,  the 
special  responsibility  of  the  DCI.  Brief  as  has 
been  my  tenure  as  DCI,  my  interest  in  the 
Intelligence  community  and  Intelligence 
processes  Is  of  long  standing  and  will  con- 
tinue. Along  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
conununlty.  you  will  have  my  interest  and 
sympathy — as  well  as  my  continued  scru- 
tiny— as  you  grapple  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lems that  are  unavoidable. 

Let  me  make  two  observations. 

First,  as  the  International  environment  be- 
comes more  fluid  and  the  balance  of  military 
power  approaches  more  closely  to  a  rough 
equality,  the  importance  of  good  Intelligence 
will  Increase  rather  than  diminish.  The  wider 
range  of  political  forces  and  the  counterpoise 
of  opposed  instrumentalities  mean  that  ex- 
cellence of  Intelligence  will  In  many  circum- 
stances determine  the  ultimate  outcome*. 

Second,  in  light  of  both  the  stakes  and 
the  limitation  on  resources,  the  intelligence 
community  must  function  as  a  community 
rather  than  a  collection  of  warring  entitles. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  properly 
to  fill  Its  function,  must  itself  be  one  Agency, 
part  of  a  larger  community  serving  our  na- 
tional leadership.  To  assist  our  leaders.  In- 
telligence must  be  absolutely  first  class.  The 
story  must  be  told  exactly  as  you  see  it,  but 
the  style  and  manner  of  presentation  should 
be  such  to  ensrire  that  the  story  gets  through 
and  is  understood.  There  must  be  no  muffling 
or  waffling  of  the  message.  Differences  of  view 
can  be  clearly  stated.  And  the  true  range  of 
possible  outcomes  of  UB.  policy  choices  must 
be  exposed  to  our  national  decLsion-makers. 

Moreover,  the  community  will  have  to  ful- 
fill Its  larger  role  on  a  diminished  level  of 
real  resources.  That  is  Indeed  a  challenge. 
I  am  pleased  that  my  successor  as  DCI  shares 
my  own  determination  that  the  many  talents 
in  the  Intelligence  community  be  efficiently 
managed,  be  flexible  in  responding  to  new 
challenges,  and  will  adhere  firmly  to  tbe 
established  legal  limitations. 

There  Is  more  talent  Ux  this  Agency  than 
In  any  comparable  group  within  the  Federal 
Government.  Harnessed  together  and  prop- 
erly exploited,  this  talent  can  and,  I  am 
confident,  will  make  an  indispensable  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  this  nation. 

Iiet  me  close  by  expressing  a  personal  word 
of  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  your  support 
during  this  recent  period,  and  to  wish  all  of 
you  the  best  in  the  futtire. 

Jamxs  R.  ScHi,Ksiiroxm. 


PLEASANT  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
HONORED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAUrOKMI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived notice  of  an  award  presented  to 
the  Mount  Diablo  Unified  School  District 
in  Concord,  Calif.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  award  consists  of  a 
grant  in  kind  by  the  National  Humani- 
ties Faculty,  part  of  the  National  E&i- 
dowment  for  the  Humanities.  The  school 
which  will  benefit  from  the  awtu-d  Is 
Pleasant  Hill  High  School,  In  particular 
the  American  studies  program  taught  by 
Mr.  Richard  McElhare  and  Mr.  Mike 
Schultz.  They  will  be  visited  and  assisted 
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throughout  the  year  by  professionals  in 
the  field  of  the  humaoities. 

The  type  of  program  that  the  National 
Humanities  Faulty  sponsors  is  the  t3rpe 
of  progressive  innovation  in  American 
education  that  deserves  our  full  support. 
I  commend  the  NHF,  the  Mount  Diablo 
Unified  School  District,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Elhare, and  Mr.  Schultz  for  their  efforts 
and  participation  in  such  programs. 

For  the  Record,  I  submit  the  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Humanities 
Faculty: 

Thi  National  HuMANrnxs  Pactjltt, 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Jerome  Waldie, 
House  of  Re-presentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Waldie:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  Mt. 
Diablo  Unified  School  District  in  Concord, 
California,  has  been  accepted  as  a  National 
Humanities  Faculty  project  school  for  1973- 
74.  Through  the  program  a  team  of  outstand- 
ing scholars  and  practitioners  in  the  field  of 
the  humanities  will  meet  with  a  group  of 
District  teachers  on  the  evaluation,  enrich- 
ment, and  dissemination  of  a  team-taught 
course  In  American  Civilization  and  lltb 
graders. 

Funded  principally  with  federal  ftmds 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  the  NHF  was  established  In  1968 
to  help  Improve  the  teaching  of  the  humani- 
ties in  the  schools.  To  carry  out  this  task, 
we  conduct  a  program  of  visiting  hximanlsts, 
bringing  university  professors.  cr«atlye 
artists,  and  others  into  a  chosen  group  of 
schools  who  have  applied  to  us  for  help. 
Essentially,  we  make  it  possible  for  teachers 
to  enter  into  informal  conversations  with 
professional  humanists  about  their  common 
concerns  in  the  teaching  of  the  humanities 
as  disciplines  and  the  exercise  of  humanistic 
values  as  the  core  of  the  whole  educational 
process. 

A  maximum  of  twenty  schools  are  chosen 
as  project  sites  each  year,  so  it  Is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  Mt.  Diablo  was  chosen 
among  applicants  from  across  the  country. 

After  five  years  of  operation  and  work  In 
over  130  schools  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
we  truly  feel  the  NHF  Is  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  American  education,  ani  we 
are  most  happy  to  be  working  at  Mt.  Di&blo. 
Tours  very  sincerely, 

Lowell  S.  Smith 

Assistant  Director. 
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1974  BUDGET  SCOREKEEPXNQ 
REPORT  NO.  5 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting for  the  information  of  Members, 
their  staffs,  and  others  who  may  be  in- 
terested, a  few  excerpts  from  the  "Budget 
Scorekeeping  Report  No.  5,  as  of 
July  28."  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures.  The  report  Itself  has 
been  sent  to  all  Members. 

This  report  refiects  the  latest  oflBcial 
budget  estimates,  as  revised  on  June  1. 
which  project  a  unified  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1974  of  $2.7  billion — with 
a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $18.8  billion. 
In  a  recent  statement,  the  President  in- 
dicated the  possibility  of  a  balanced 
budget  on  the  unified  budget  basis  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  assuming  further  In- 


crease in  revenue  and  assuming  no  in- 
crease in  current  outlay  estimates. 

This  scorekeeping  report  Is  as  of 
July  28  and  shows  that  the  impact  of 
congressional  actions  completed  to  that 
date  would  be  to  Increase  budget  outlays 
by  nearly  $1  billion.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  many  significant  actions 
are  as  yet  incomplete:  these  can  be  ex- 
pected to  materlaUy  affect  the  final  im- 
pact of  congressional  actions  on  1974  out- 
lajrs.  In  other  words,  these  scorekeeping 
figures  should  be  regarded  as  preliminary 
since  much  legislation  is  yet  to  come. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  we  are  to  adhere  to 
the  $267.1  billion  ceiling  approved  by  the 
House  last  week,  the  Congress  must  re- 
strain Itself.  This  ceiling  would  require 
outlay  reduction  of  $1.8  billion  from  the 
current  budget  outlay  estimate,  and  im- 
plies absorption  of  any  spending  in- 
creases the  Congress  may  pro'.ide — by 
our  actions  as  well  as  inactions  on  pend- 
ing requests  affecting  the  budget. 

We  are  hopeful  that  when  all  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  this  session  are  in 
we  may  be  able  to  remain  within  the 
budget  and  achieve  a  reduction.  But,  of 
course,  there  are  a  number  of  legislative 
measures  pending  which  would  mandate 
additional  spending  if  enacted. 

Also  it  should  be  especially  noted  that 
the  budget  totals  assume  congressional 
action  on  a  number  of  measures  which 
would  reduce  certain  program  costs  by 
some  $1.4  billion.  Inaction  on  this  re- 
quested reduction  and  reform  legislation 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  1974 
spending  totals.  These  items  are  shown 
on  table  No.  4  in  the  report. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  committee  is 
making  every  effort  to  keep  this  1974 
budget  scorekeeping  Information  as  cur- 
rent as  possible,  so  that  it  will  be  useful 
to  Members  in  ascertaining  our  present 
fiscal  position.  Another  report  in  this  se- 
ries will  be  published  very  shortly,  bring- 
ing the  information  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Aug\ist  recess. 

The  excerpts  from  the  July  28  report 
that  I  am  inserting  here  Include  the 
scorekeeping  highlights  from  the  text 
and  the  main  scorekeeping  table.  These 
excerpts  follow: 

BXCERFTB  Feom   1974   Bttdoet  Scorbkeepiko 
Report  No.  5  as  of  Jitlt  28,  1973 

fiscal  tear  1974 bcorekzbfino  morlichts 

The  Impact  of  Congressional  action  to  July 
38  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1974  requests 
(revised  June  1)  for  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlays,  as  shown  in  this  report,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

(In  millions) 


HmiM       StMts       Entcttd 


1974   budfft  authority  ro- 
quwtwl ■  $288. 135    C«8. 135     $288, 135 

Congreuional  changes  to  dtto 
(committe«  and  door 
action): 

Appropriation  (Mils +1,197     +1,080  +431 

Leaislative  bills: 
Backdoor  and  mandatory 

ineroasM..        +2,180     +3,784       +1.393 

Shifts  from    1973   sad 
ottMTChaniat +3,311      +3.849       +3,311 

Total,  changes  (sa* 
table  1.  tor  details).     +6,687     +8.712       +5.135 

1974  budget  authority 
as  adjusted  by  con- 
rtssional  changas 
todate 294,822     296^847       293.270 
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Houio       Senate       Enacted 


1974  budiet  outlay  estimate..   268.671     268.671       268. 671 

Congressional  changes  to  date    ~~~ 
(committee  and  floor  k- 
tion): 

Appropriation  bills +892     +1,276  +576 

Letislativo  bills: 
Backdoor  and  mandatory 

iweases +565         +934  +532 

Adjustments  and  other 
c«>»n«es -157  -41  -157 

Total,  changes  (see 
taWe  1,  for  deUils).     +1.300     +2,169  +951 

1974  budget  outlays  as 
adjusted  by  con- 
gressional changes 
todate 269,971      270,840       269,622 


While  this  report  reflects  congressional  in- 
creases over  the  budget  amounting  to  about 
tl.O  billion  as  of  July  28,  it  should  be 
noted  that  many  significant  iMrtions  are  as 
yet  Incomplete  which  may  materially  affect 
the  final  Impact  of  congressional  action  or 
inaction  on  budgeted  1974  outlays. 
Deficit  position 
The  1974  luUfied  budget  deficit,  as  revised 
June  1,  Is  estimated  at  $2.7  bUllon — a  de- 
crease of  $10  bUllon  from  the  original  Janu- 
ary estimate  of  $12.7  bUUon.  This  latest 
ofBclal  deficit  estimate  reflects  a  federal  funds 
deficit  of  $18.8  bUllon  and  a  trust  fund  sur- 
plus of  $16.1  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  changes  to  date  (Including 
committee  action)  by  the  respective  Houses 
of  Congress  in  budget  outlay  and  revenue 
requests,  the  1974  unified  budget  deficit 
would  be : 

[InbUllonsI 

Budget  estimate  (revised  June  1) $2.  7 

Based  on  House  changes  to  date 4.9 

Based  on  Senate  changes  to  date 4. 7 

Based  on  changes  enacted  to  date 4.6 

The  above  deficit  calculations  are  based  on 
the  latest  official  deficit  estimate  as  of  June 
1.  Although  the  President  Indicated  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  balanced  budget  In  his  statement 
of  July  26,  official  Budget/Treasury  reestl- 
mates  have  not  been  transmitted  and  are 
therefore  not  incorporated  In  this  report. 
The  President's  statement  in  this  regard  was: 
"With  the  economy  now  operating  at  a  high 
level,  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1974  should  ap- 
proximate, without  any  tax  Increases,  the 
overaU  level  of  expenditures  I  proposed  last 
January— about  $289  bllUon." 
Appropriation  bills 
Completed  action  to  date  on  appropriation 
legislation  reflects  the  1974  outlay  impact 
of  actions  taken  with  respect  to  1973  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  other  requests  in 
the  Urgent  and  Second  Supplemental  bills. 
Conference  committee  action  is  reflected  for 
two  regular  1974  appropriation  bUls,  with  the 
major  impact  for : 

HUD,  l^ace-Science- Veterans  bill :  Increase 
of  $439  mUUon  In  budget  authority,  with 
negligible  effect  on  outlays. 

Incomplete  action  on  8  regular  1974  appro- 
priation bUls  la  reflected  in  this  report,  with 
the  major  Impact  as  follows: 
Passed  House  and  Senate: 
Agriculture  bill:  House  reduction  of  $134 
million  in  budget  authority  and  increase  of 
$135  mUllon  In  outlays;  Senate  Increase  of 
$657  mUllon  In  budget  authority  and  Increase 
of  $625  mUlion  In  outlays. 

Transportation  bill:  House  reduction  of 
$140  million  in  budget  authority  and  $70  mil- 
lion in  outlays;  Senate  reduction  of  $42  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $21  mUllon  In 
outlays. 
Passed  House : 

Labor-HEW  bUl:  increase  of  $1,264  mUllon 
in  budget  authority  and  $490  mUlion  In  out- 
lays. 
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LegUlative  bills— "backdoor"  and  mandatory 

Completed  actions:  To  date,  there  has  been 
completed  action  on  8  legislative  bills  carry- 
ing backdoor  or  mandatory  authorizations 
affecting  fiscal   1974.  The  major  items  ar«: 

Welfare  and  medicaid  amendments:  man- 
datory increases  of  $122  million  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

Social  security — exempt  wages:  backdoor 
increase  of  $100  mUlion  in  outlays. 

Unemployment  beneflt  extension :  backdoor 
Increase  of  $116  million  in  outlays. 

Veterans  beneflts:  two  bills  expanding 
mandatory  veterans  benefits  by  $175  million 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

Highway  programs:  additional  backdoor 
contract  authority  of  $1.3  billion.  The  1974 
outlay  impact  Is  undetermined.  (Conference 
action.) 

Trafllc  safety:  additional  backdoor  contract 
authority  of  $381  million.  The  1974  outlay 
impact  is  undetermined.  (Conference  action.) 

Pending  actions:  In  addition,  there  are  16 
legislative  bills  carrying  beu;kdoor  or  manda- 
tory authorizations  which  have  passed  or  are 
pending  in  one  or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

House  action  pertaining  to  9  such  measures 
would  Increase  budget  authority  by  $408  mil- 
lion, having  an  outlay  Impact  of  at  least  $383 
million  excluding  the  undetermined  effect  of 
increased  contract  authority. 

Senate  action  pertaining  to  10  such  meas- 
ures would  increase  budget  authority  by  $2.4 
bUllon,  having  an  outlay  Impact  of  at  least 
$362  million  excluding  the  undetermined  ef- 
fect of  Increased  contract  authority. 

The  scored  backdoor  or  mandatory  Impact 
of  these  pending  legislative  bills  Includes 
the  following  major  programs  and  amounts 
In  excess  of  the  budget : 

Veterans  drug  treatment:  mandatory  vet- 
erans beneflts  of  $144  mUUon  In  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Veterans   pensions:    mandatory    veterans 
benefits  of  $208  mUllon  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  pending  In  the  House. 
Legislative  IrtlU — shifts  from  1973  adjust- 
ments and  other  changes 

Completed  action  has  been  taken  on  3  ad- 
ditional legislative  bills  having  Impact  on  the 
1974  budget  totals: 

REA  loans:  removes  lending  program  from 
the  budget,  thereby  decreasing  budget  totals 
by  $579  mUllon  in  budget  authority  and  $167 
million  in  outlays. 

Airport  development:  enactment  of  this 
contract  authority  in  fiscal  1973,  instead  of 
1974  as  requested,  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
1974  budget  authority  by  $680  mUllon  and 
shifting  it  Uito  1973. 

Highway  programs:  enactment  of  this  con- 
tract authority  in  fiscal  1974,  Instead  of  1973 
as  requested,  has  the  effect  of  reducing  1973 
budget  authority  by  $1,450  million  and  shift- 
ing it  into  1974. 

Urban  mass  transportation:  enactment  of 
this  contract  authority  m  fiscal  1974,  instead 
of  1973  as  requested,  has  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing 1973  budget  authority  by  $3  billion  and 
Shifting  It  Into  1974. 

Revenue  legislation 

The  June  1  budget  revisions  estimate  reve- 
nue for  fiscal  1974  at  $286  bUllon.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  $10  billion  over  the  original  Jan- 
uary estimate  of  $266  bUllon.  Although  the 
President  indicated  the  posslbUity  of  a  fur- 
ther revenue  Increase  of  about  $3  bUllon  in 
his  statement  of  July  26,  official  Budget/ 
Treasury  reestlmates  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted and  are  therefore  not  Incorporated  In 
this  report.  The  President's  statement  In  this 
regard  was:  "With  the  economy  now  oper- 
ating at  a  high  level,  revenues  In  fiscal  year 
1974  should  approximate,  without  any  tax 
Increases,  the  overall  level  of  expenditures 
I  proposed  last  January — about  $269  blUlon." 

To  date,  legislation  has  reduced  1974  reve- 
nue estimates  (revised  June  1)  by  $840  mU- 
Uon, as  follows: 

Railroad  Retirement:  decrease  of  $612  mil- 
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lion  due  to  faUure  on  part  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  provide  additional  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts requested. 

REA  loan  repayments:  decreased  receipts 
by  $348  mlUlon  by  removal  of  program  from 
budget  totals. 

SocUl  security  wage  taxes:  Increase  of  $120 
million  In  trust  fund  revenue  due  to  a  wage 
base  Increase. 

"SCAL    TEAX    1973:    SCOREKEEPING    HICRLIGRT8 

The  Impact  of  now  completed  congres- 
sional action,  and  Inaction,  In  the  current 
session  on  the  President's  revised  1973  re- 
quesu  for  budget  authority  and  outlays,  as 
shown  in  this  report,  may  be  summarized  as 
f  oUowa : 

II  n  miilk>ns| 


Houts       Senate       Enaded 

Congressional  changM: 
Budget  authority : 

Appropriation  bills +1,024      +1,507        +1019 

Legislative  bills +560         +840  +620 

Inaction    on    proposed 
legislation -4,455      -4,455       -4,455 

ToW -2.871      -2.108       -2,816 

Outlays: 

Appropriatran  bills —142  —97  —147 

Legislative  bills +245         +339  +1S« 

Inaction    on    propotad 
legislation —1  —I  — i 

Total +102         +241  +6 

The  scored  Impact  of  appropriation  and 
other  legislation  affecting  fiscal  1973  budget 
requests  Includes  the  foUowlng  major  items: 

Inaction  on  proposed  amendments  reduc- 
ing requests  for  certain  voted  Labor-HEW 
blU  items  by  $966  mUUon  with  little  or  no 
outlay  Impact  due  to  the  lateness  In  the 
fiscal  year. 

Second  Supplemental  appropriation:  re- 
duction In  Items  In  the  bUl  offset  by  Inac- 
tion on  proposed  rescissions  has  the  effect  of 
Increasing  budget  authority  by  a  net  of  $52 
mUlion.  with  estimated  outlay  reductions  of 
$219  mUllon  in  1973. 

Airport  development:  enactment  of  this 
contract  authority  In  fiscal  1973,  Instead  of 
1974  as  requested,  has  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing 1973  budget  authority  by  $620  million 
shifted    from    1974. 

Impoundment  restoration:  such  legislation 
has  been  considered  with  regard  to  four  rural 
loan  and  grant  programs.  One  legislative  res- 
toration has  been  enacted  relating  to  rural  ^ 
emergency  loans;  this  Is  expected  to  Increase 
1973  outlays  by  $154  mlUion. 

Federal-aid  highways:  faUure  to  enact  re- 
quested backdoor  contract  authority  reduces 
1973  budget  authority  by  $1,450  million. 

Urban  mass  transportation:  enactment  of 
this  contract  authority  In  fiscal  1974,  Instead 
of  1973  as  requested,  has  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing 1973  budget  authority  by  $3  billion 
and  shifting  It  Into  1974. 

THE    1S7S    BintOET  TOTALS 

The  revised  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1973  submitted  January  29,  and  as  subse- 
quently revised,  are  compared  with  the  pre- 
liminary actual  1973  figures  which  were  an- 
nounced In  Treasury /Budget  statement  of 
July  27,  as  follows: 

|ln  billionsl 


As  sub-  Pr^ 

Jan.  29  sequently       liminary 

estimate      revised  actual 


Budget  authority 280.4  281.6  1280.0 

Unified  budget  outlays 249.8  249.8  246.6 

Unified  budget  receipts 225.0  232.0  232.2 

Unified  budget  deficit -24. 8  -17.8  -14.4 

Trust  funds  surplus (+9. 3)  (+10. 9)  (+10. 5) 

Federal  funds  deficit....  (-34.1)  (-27.9)  (-24.9) 


>  Partially  estimated. 
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TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  930  CONGRESS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTUYS 

(EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  JULY  28.  1973) 
(In  thouMnds  o>  doll»rs| 


Congftssional  actions  on  bud(it  •uthorlty 
(cliangts  from  tlw  bud|«0 


CongrMsional  actiom  on  b«d|*t  outlays 
(chantes  Irom  th«  budgot) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 
(6) 


Fiscal  year  1974: 

Appropriation  bills  (chances  from  the  1974  budeet): 

1973  bills: 

1973  Labor-HEW  appropriations  (continuing  resolution.  Public  Law  93-9). 

Urgent  supplemental,  1973  (PuWic  Law  93-25) 

Second  supplemental,  1973  (Public  Law  93-50)< '.'.'.'.'.'.'". 

Inaction  on  proposed  rescissions .  . 

1974  regular  bills: 

Legislative  Branch  (H.R.  6691) —16,900 

Agrrculture.  Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  (H.R.  8619) .      .  —133  813 

District  of  Columbia  (H.R.  8658) '..'...'.  -5,281 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  8760). —139, 501 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space,  Science,  Veterans  (H.R.  JW5) ..."      +453,501 

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H.R.  8877) +1,264,352 

Interior  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  8917) .  .  —4  877 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  (H.R.  J916) I  .  .  I -82*134 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (HP.  8947) —81,074 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  general  government  (H.R.  9590) .  »  —57,647 


(')  (') 

+36,000  +36,000  +36,  i 

+34,000  +209,000  +149.000 

•+370,(00  '+370,600  '+70,6030 


,000 


-36, 592 

+657,375 

-15,281 

-42,281 

+500,920 


+15,513 


'-8,066 


-16,000 

+135,000 

-5,000 

-70,000 

■'+496,066" 

+9,000 

-40,000 

-16,400 

'-35,000 


-11,400 

+625,000 

-14,500 

-21,000 

•+45,000 


+37,000 


•+20,000 


Subtotal, appropriation  bills +1,196.626     +1,079,654         +430,981         +892,200     +1.275,700  +575,600 


Legislative  bills  (changes  from  the  1974  budget): 

"Backdoor"  spending  authorizations  (not  requiring  further  appropriation  action): 

Federal  Financing  Bank  (contract  authority) (H.R.  S874,S.  925) •+25,000 

Flood  insurance  (borrowing  authority)  (H.R.  8449) •Indefinite 

Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (contract  autharily)(S.  502) (increase  over  requests)  .".'""  : +1,307, 220 

Airport  development  (contract  authority)  (Public  Law  93-44) 

Traffic  safety  (contract  authority) (S.  502) +9is,o6o 

Freight  car  loan  guarantee  (borrowing  authority)  (S.  1149) I* 


+25,000 

■'■+ 1",'367, 220 "  ■»■+ f,3(J7,"226  " 


+245,000      i +281, 000 
+2.000,000 


•  NA 
•NA 

NA 
+20,000 

NA 


NA 


NA 

+20,000 

NA 

NA 


•NA 

+20,000 

•  NA 


Subtotal,  "backdoor" +2.247,220      +3,577,220      +1,588,220 


+20,000 


+20,000 


+20,000 


Mandatory  spending  authorizations  (requiring  payments  over  which  there  Is  little  or  no 
control  through  the  appropriation  prxess): 

Uniform  relocation  assistance(S.  261) 

Feed  grain  program  (H.R.  6791) "..".'."."."'. «+Miboo" 

Eucalyptus  tree  fire  hazard (S.  1697) ......        ^+11,000 

Peanut  support  (H.R.  6646) •+8,600 

Winema  Forest  expansion  (H.R.  3867).  — I— .I.I.I.IZI""  +60^000 

Welfare— medicaid  amendments  (Public  Law  93-66) .  .„!.  .'."  "■""* 

Public  safety  officers  death  gratuity  (S.  15) I.r.m.IIimiHIII  II 

Public  safety  officers  group  life  insurance  (S.  33) I.I. ..III. .1.11.. I.. I 

Victims  of  crime— payments  (S.  300) 

Deputy  marshals  pay  raise  (H.R.  5094) .'..""."-'.".'".".".'".".'."."J.."." +2,076'. 

Early  retirement— custon-s  inspectors  (H.R.  6078) > +3  900 

Veterans  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  (S  284) ....  ""  ' 

Veterans  dependents'  health  caie(S.  59) I.IIIIIIIIIIIH  I  II +641915' 

Veterans  national  cemeteries  (Public  Law  93-43) +96,720 

Veterans  pension  increase  (H.R.  9474) I.. I. Ill"     '+208I40O 

Civil  Service— minimum  retirement  (S.  1866) I'I'II 

Soaal  security-exempt  wages  (trust  fund)(Pub)ic  Law  93^)...  ."'."..".V."*.'I."'."1  VV 

Unemployment  benefits— extension  (trust  fund)  (Public  Law  93-53) 

Railroad  retirement  (revenue)  (trust  fund)  (Public  Law  93-69)  "^WlOOO' 


+95,000 


+16,000 


-f60,000 
+  122,000 
+6,000  . 
+20,000  . 
+7,000 


+122, 


cioo 


•  +»,000 

•+11,000 

•+8,600 

+60,000 


+95,000 

"+161666" 


+144.136 
+103,800 
+  110,000 


+2.070 
•+3,900 


-l-«0,000 

+  122,000 

+6,000 

+20,000 

+7,000 


+122, 


,000 


•+14,500  , 
+120,000 


1-1-64,915  +64,915 
+  110.000  +96,720 
•+208,400 


+ia,  136 
+103. 800 
+  110,000 


•  +64,915 

+110,000 


+120.000 


-612,000         -612,000 


NA 


•+14,500 
+100,000 
+115,700 

NA 


+100,000 
+115,700 

NA 


Subtotal,  mandatory. 


-67,395 


+206,436 


-195,085 


+544.605         +914,136 


Other  legislative  bills  (with  provisions  having  Impact  on  budget  tot:ils)t 

RursI  electiification  loans— remove  from  budget  (Public  Law  93-32) —579,000 

Forest  roads  and  trails— repeal  of  permanent  appropriation  (S  1775)      ...     .. 

Airport  development  (contract  aufhoiity)— shift  to  1973  (Public  Law  93U44)".  " — 566'666" 

Federal-aid  highways  (contract  authority)— shift  from  1973  (S   502)  +1,450  000 

Urban  mass  transportation  (contract  authority)— shift  from   1973  (S.  502) +3,000,000 


,900 

-560.000 

+1.450.000 

+3.000.000 


-579.000 


-157.000 


-560.000 
•+1,450.000 
•+3. 000. 000 


•-40,900 


+512.615 


-157.000 


(») 
(•> 


Subtotal,  other +3.311.000     +3.849.100     +3.311.000 


-157.000 


-40,900 


-157,000 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills +5.490.825      +7.632.756      -1-4.704.135 


+407.605         +893.236 


+375.615 


Total,  fiscal  year  1974 +6,687,451     +8.712.410     +5,135.116     +1.299.805     +2.168.936 


+951.215 


+840.  COO         +620.000 


Fiscal  year  1973: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1973  budget): 

1973  Labor-HEW  appropriations  (continuing  resolution.  Public  Law  93-9)...... '  +966,000       '  +966,000 

Urgent  supplemental.  1973  (Public  Law  92-2S) +1  800  +1  800 

Second  supplemental.  1973  (Public  Law  93-50)' '..'.        — 326.196       » +155  885 

Inaction  on  proposed  rescissions +382  888         -{-382  888 

Legislative  bills  (changes  from   he  revised  1973  budget):  Airport  deveiopmetit  (coiifract'auttior- 

ity)— shift  from  1974(Public  Law93-44) +560,000 

Legislative  bills  directing  restoration  of  certain  program  reductions  f impoundments)  contemplated 
in  the  budget  (changes  from  the  revised  1973  budget): 

Rural  electrification  loans  (Public  Law  93-32) u  NA 

Rural  environmental  assistance  (REAP)  (H.R.  2107)-. 

Rural  emergency  loans  (Public  Law  93-24) 

Rural  water  and  sewer  grants  (H.R.  3298). r""IIII 

InKtion  on  legislative  proposals  in  the  197'  budget:  

■  Federal-aid  highways  (contract  authority)— shift  to  1974 —1,450.000      -1.450.000      -1  450  000 

Urban  mass  transportation  (contract  authority)— shift  to  1974 —3,000,000      -3,000.000      -3,000  000 

Other  (see  table  5) -5.000  -5  000  -5  000 


1+966.000  (')  («)  (") 

-1-1.800  +72.000  +72,000  +72.000 

-33t.l96  10-225.000  '<> -180.000  '•-230.000 

+382.883  +11,000  » +11,000  » +11. 000 


>■  NA  UNA  -1-84.000  UNA 

(>)  +41,000  -1-51.000  (>) 

' +154.000  '+154,000  +154,000 

('■)  +50,000  +50  000  (i-) 


-1.000 


-1.000 


-1.000 


Total,  fiscal  year  1973 -2,870.508      -2.108,427      -2.815.508 


+102,000 


+241,000 


-1-6,000 


'  The  continuing  resolution  extended  funding  for  items  in  the  vetoed  1973  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation bill  to  June  30, 1973,  in  lieu  of  processing  another  regular  1973  appropriation  bill  in  this 
session  The  revised  1973  budget  estimates  showed  appropriations  lor  these  items  at  the  level 
requested  last  session,  and  also  proposed  amendments  to  the  then-pending  requests.  The  level 
of  the  budget  authority  under  the  continuing  resolution,  the  same  as  provided  last  session  is 
estimated  to  bo  about  $1,000,000,000  higher  than  shown  in  the  budget,  and  no  action  is  contem- 
plated on  the  proposed  amendments  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  J966,000  OOO  with  potential 
outlay  effect  of  »470.0OO,0OO  in  1973  and  W91,0OO,06o  in  1974.  The  scorekeeping  above  shows 
tne  impact  of  inaction  on  the  proposed  amendments  in  budget  authority. 

'  Replaces  vetoed  bill,  H.R.  7447. 

'  Estimated  increase  due  to  obligation  of  funds,  proposed  in  the  budget  for  rescission,  pursuant 
to  congressional  intent  and  related  court  orders. 

<  Subject  to  or  in  conference, 
(temmittee  action. 


•  Does  not  reflect  possible  outlay  effect,  estimated  at  $70,000,000,  of  Senate  floor  amendment 
which  provided  that  funds  in  bill  for  housing  program,  would  not  become  available  unless  HUD 
funds  presently  impounded  are  released  and  used  tor  purposes  appropriated. 

'  Enacted  figure  used  for  comparability. 

'  Pending  signature. 

•Includes  increases  o(  approximately  $192,000,000  In  the  nature  of  ruppropriation  of  im- 
pounded 1973  funds. 

>•  Does  not  reflect  any  possible  effect  on  outlays  resulting  from  denial  of  transfer  authority 
requested  for  Defense  Department. 

■>  Would  provide  for  program  continuation  at  higher  level  ttian  requested,  but  would  remove 
program  from  budgeL 

a  Vetoed. 

NA— Cost  estimate  not  available  or  undetermined  at  this  time. 
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CLOSINQ  THE  ENEEIOY  GAP 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  cALirosMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ausnut  2.  1973 

Mr.  DON  H.  (ILAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  consider  the  Alaska  pipeline  leg- 
islation. HJl.  9130,  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  today,  I 
have  decided  to  place  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  recent  speech  delivered 
on  May  23,  1973.  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized environmentalist.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Prl,  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

I  believe  Mr.  Prl's  comments  are  timely, 
profoimd  and  provocative  but,  more  im- 
portantly, they  place  in  "historical  per- 
spective" the  facts  relating  to  the  so- 
called  energy  crisis  and  should  serve  as 
"food  for  thought"  for  every  thinking 
American. 

Mr.  Prl  suggests  two  ways  to  close  the 
energy  gap — "produce  more,  waste  less." 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
because  I  sincerely  believe  it  portrays  the 
"situation  in  America"  as  it  relates  to  the 
energy  and  full  requirements  of  our  peo- 
ple: 

Americans  are  far  and  away  the  most  en- 
ergy intensive  society  in  the  world,  account- 
ing for  more  than  one-third  of  total  energy 
consumption  while  representing  only  about 
six  percent  of  the  world's  population.  Our 
hard-working  energy  servants  have  made  us 
the  most  productive  and  affluent  people  on 
earth,  and  we  like  these  servants  so  well  we 
get  more  all  the  time.  Thirty  years  ago  Buck- 
mlnster  Puller  estimated  that  the  average 
American  had  at  his  beck  and  call  the  equiv- 
alent of  153  slaves.  Today  that  number  would 
be  about  400. 

Americans  use  70  quadrillion  Btu's  of  en- 
ergy every  year.  That's  the  equivalent  of  2.8 
bUUon  tons  of  coal,  or  616  billion  gallons  of 
oU.  or  70  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  These  are 
impressive  figures,  but  they're  really  Incom- 
prehensible. 

To  put  It  Into  one  frame  of  reference — 2.8 
billion  tons  of  coal  Is  a  string  of  100-ton  raU- 
road  hopper  cars  265.000  mUes  long;  and  the 
mean  distance  to  the  moon  Is  only  240.000 
miles. 

Or  try  this — the  Globtick  Tokyo,  at  477,000 
deadweight  tons,  is  the  largest  supertanker 
now  In  service.  Depending  on  cargo  density, 
this  ship  can  carry  about  180  million  gallons. 
If  we  had  to  import  all  our  energy  needs  by 
tanker,  nine  of  these  mammoth  vessels  would 
have  to  be  offload  every  single  day — nearly 
3,400  ships  a  year. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  energy 
In  Its  various  forms  that  we  take  It  for 
granted.  Reportedly,  a  schoolboy  when  asked 
to  name  Edison's  greatest  achievement,  re- 
plied: "Without  Edison  we'd  have  to  watch 
television  by  candlelight." 

That's  an  Ingenuous  response  to  be  sure 
but  It  typifies  a  general  attitude.  We  have 
been  so  prodigal  In  our  energy  habits  for  so 
long  that  very  few  people  give  more  than 
scant  thought  to  energy  sources  and  the 
complexities  mvolved  In  making  that  energy 
avaUable  for  our  use.  We're  numb  to  what 
making  this  much  energy  means. 

How  many  people  translate  household  elec- 
tricity Into  strings  of  coal  hopper  cars  or 
strip-mined  hUlsldes?  How  many  people  real- 
ize that  the  gas  which  flames  beneath  the 
morning  coffee  pot  may  have  left  a  well  far 
out  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  days  before* 
hand?  What  motorist,  refueling  at  the  neigh- 
borhood service  station,  thinks  of  tankers 
refineries,  pipelines  and  oU  splUs? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yet.  as  an  environmentalist.  I  want  energy, 
too.  Energy  is  a  vital  component  In  our  en- 
vironmental rehabUltatlon  program,  as  well 
as  to  our  efforts  to  bring  the  ftill  measure 
of  prosperity  to  all  Americans.  The  problem 
la  not  what  we  want,  but  how  to  get  It.  Rbw 
can  we  satisfy  a  reasonable  demand  for  en- 
ergy, and  keep  our  environment  whole  and 
healthy,  too?  In  a  sense,  the  answer  to  that 
question  Is  plam.  We  will  have  to  produce 
more  and  waste  less.  These  are  not  options — 
we  mtist  do  both. 

For  America's  energy  needs  today  are 
supplied  overwhelmingly  by  fossil  fuels,  with 
oU  and  gas  providing  77  percent.  There  are 
aU  kinds  of  estimates  on  fossU  fuel  reserves 
and  a  confusing  array  of  predictions  on  how 
long  they  wlU  last  under  varying  degrees  of 
husbandry.  One  thing  alone  is  certain — 
fossil  fuels  are  finite. 

We  need  time — a  great  deal  of  It — to  de- 
velop a  perpetual  supply.  Possll  fuels  powered 
the  Industrial  and  technological  revolutions. 
They  have  made  us  a  high-energy  culture. 
But  If  we  are  to  maintain  oiu-  high  standard 
of  living  and  preserve  our  environment  as 
well,  we  must  look  to  other  power  sources 
for  the  long  term.  And  we  must  develop  these 
sources  while  we  stUl  have  fossil  fuels  avaU- 
able to  provide  the  energy  required  for  fur- 
ther breakthroughs. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  could  have  395 
mUUon  kUowatts  of  geotherm&l  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  by  the  year  2000.  That's 
more  than  today's  total  cap>aclty. 

We  are  working  on  breeder  reactors  which 
are  perpetual  power  systems  but  they  must 
contend  with  problems  of  radiation  and  dis- 
position of  spent  fuel  elements.  And  we  have 
barely  begun  our  search  for  ways  to  use  our 
largest  nuclear  power  source — the  Sun  Itself. 
NASA  Is  studying  the  feaslbUlty  of  an  or- 
blttlng  satellite  to  collect  and  convert  sun- 
light Into  electricity  and  beam  it  by  micro- 
wave to  Earth. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  and,  to 
buy  the  time  we  need.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  make  the  wisest  use  of  our  existing  fossU 
fuel  resources.  The  trick  is  to  get  lis  safely 
into  the  1980s  with  known  technology.  To 
accomplish  this  in  ways  which  are  least 
harmful  to  the  environment  will  demand 
judicious  evaluation  and  balancing  of  the 
environmental  complexities  in  the  whole 
energy  chain — exploration,  production,  proc- 
essing,   transportation    and    consximption. 

There  Is  no  perfect  solution.  The  energy 
situation  Is  replete  with  bittersweet  alterna- 
tives. Our  greatest  fossil  fuel  resource  is 
coal — but  most  of  It  has  a  high  sulfur  con- 
tent. The  Ideal  fuel  is  natural  gas — but  It's 
the  fuel  In  shortest  supply.  There  are  large 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas  In  Alaska's  North  Slope 
area — but  there  Is  the  permafrost,  earth 
faults  and  the  North  Pacific. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  refineries  and 
deep-water  ports  must  be  built — Just  build 
them  somewhere  else.  On  the  whole,  offshore 
drilling  holds  great  promise — but  this  or  that 
particular  shoreline  must  be  exempt.  A  nu- 
clear power  plant  seems  like  a  great  solu- 
tion— but  don't  build  It  too  close  to  home. 
And  so  goes  the  energy  thrust  and  environ- 
mental parry  of  our  fragmented  way  of  de- 
veloping new  energy  sources. 

At  a  time  which  demands  dispassionate 
analysis  and  soiuid  judgment  we  seem,  in- 
stead, to  b«  getting  escalated  psychological 
warfare.  People  In  the  oil  and  gas  states 
blame  consumers  In  the  Northeast  for  low 
fuel  prices.  A  btunper  strip  In  Louisiana 
reads:  "Let  the  bastards  freeze  I"  In  Okla- 
homa they've  added:  "And  in  the  dark,  tool" 
When  a  trade  group  touts:  "A  nation  that 
runs  on  oil  can't  afford  to  run  short";  an 
environmentalist  counters  with:  "A  nation 
that  runs  short  can't  afford  to  run  on  oil." 

W«  tiioply  can't  afford  the  liuctuy  of  auto> 
I  opptMltlon.  whether  It  be  industry  op- 
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position  to  environmental  regulation  or  en- 
vironmental opposition  to  energy  develop- 
ment. Such  behavior  only  leads  to  conflicts 
which  delay  decisions,  often  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time  that  the  ultimate  decision 
must  be  made  between  poorer  alternatives 
than  were  available  In  the  first  Instance. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  weigh  the  en- 
vironmental Impacts  of  energy  facilities 
against  the  benefits  of  energy  use.  And  this 
is  especially  true  where,  as  In  most  instances, 
the  people  who  are  adversely  affected  are  not 
the  same  people  who  benefit. 

In  this  context  It  Is  Important  to  appreci- 
ate fully  that  as  the  United  States  is  not  a 
self-sufficient  nation,  no  city,  no  state,  no 
region  within  the  country  can  go  it  alone. 
The  benefits  one  area  provides  to  others  at 
some  environmental  cost  are  recompensed  by 
benefits  supplied  to  it  from  outside  at  en- 
vironmental costs  to  others.  It  is,  therefore, 
just  and  prudent  tc^make  our  environmental 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  society  as  a 
whole.  The  problem  is  doing  it. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  determine  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  each  link  In  the  energy 
chain;  It  Is  much  harder  to  determine  which 
of  these  impacts  Is  the  most  serious.  Which 
Is  the  greater  risk — a  coastal  oil  splU  or  an 
inland  health  hazard?  Which  Is  more  dis- 
ruptive— a  power  brownout  or  gasoline  ra- 
tioning? Forced  to  a  choice,  which  is  more 
valuable — clean  air  or  clean  water? 

But  hard  as  It  is,  we  must  Incorporate 
rational  consideration  of  tradeoffs  into  our 
decision  making  process,  generate  as  many  of 
the  revelant  facts  as  possible,  carefully 
analyze  the  alternatives,  debate  them  re- 
sponsibly, and  come  to  reasoned  judgments 
as  the  l>est  choice  for  society.  We — all  of  us-^ 
must  learn  to  advocate  energy  programs  that 
best  solve  the  twin  problems  of  power  and 
pollution. 

In  his  energy  message  last  month  President 
Nixon  specifically  provided  for  environmental 
assessment  of  each  proposed  new  energy 
source.  This  was  a  call  to  reason;  not  a  signal 
to  choose  sides.  There  Is  room  for  give  and 
take  on  energy  matters — and  there  is  a  need. 

The  clean  fuels  problem  is  an  excellent 
case  in  point.  The  Clean  Air  Act  directs  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  set  air 
quality  standards  which  protect  the  public's 
health  and  welfare.  Primary  standards — 
those  Intended  to  protect  public  health — are 
to  be  met  by  1976.  The  secondary  standards — 
those  relating  to  the  public's  welfare — do  not 
have  a  precise  target  deadline  but  are  to  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

For  stationary  sources — electric  generating 
stations.  Industrial  plants,  office  buildings, 
stores  and  residences — the  main  problem  lies 
In  achieving  the  sulfur  oxide  standards.  The 
problem  Is  resolved  by  burning  low  sulftir 
fuels  In  the  first  Instance  or  by  removing 
sulfur  from  stack  gases  where  high  sulfur 
fuel  Is  burned.  The  pinch  comes  because 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  clean  fuel  m  1975 
to  do  the  job  and  there  wlU  not  be  enough 
desulfurlzation  or  stack  gas  cleaning  facili- 
ties to  make  up  the  difference.. 

Our  "studies  Indicate  that  by  1975  power 
plants  alone  will  need  600  miUlon  tons  of 
coal,  more  than  1.2  bUllon  barrels  of  oU  and 
about  25  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
Analysis  of  state  regulations  shows  that 
roughly  three-quarteis  of  this  coal  and  five- 
sixths  of  the  oU  must  meet  stringent  sulfur 
content  limits  If  the  clean  air  standards  are 
to  be  met. 

But  strict  enforcement  of  all  state  sulfur 
regulations  In  1975  will  create  a  clean  fuel 
gap  of  100  million  tons  of  coal.  We  would 
just  not  be  able  to  \ise  one-sixth  of  the  coal 
we  would  need  to  meet  energy  demands.  In 
the  process,  we  would  put  some  15  to  20 
thousand  miners  out  of  work.  And  what 
would  replace  this  coal? 

It  is  not  in  this  Nation's  best  Interest  to 
rtij  IkMTSj  on  natural  gas  to  meet  industrial 
requirements.  As  a  boiler  fvMl, 
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gas  Is  better  suited  to  serve  smaller  iisers — 
residential  and  commercial  customers — 
since  sulfur  removal  equipment  is  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  In  large  scale  opera- 
tions. 

And  oil  Is  clearly  the  meet  expensive  alter- 
native to  solve  the  sulfur  problem.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  higher  cost  per  Btu,  the  probable 
need  to  mcrease  oil  Imports  would  adversely 
affect  our  balance  of  payments.  Furthermore, 
In  view  of  our  recent  problems  with  refining 
capacity  and  the  world  supply  of  crude  oil, 
It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  we  can  depend  on 
large  scale  oil  Imports  to  solve  our  problems 
even  if  we  wanted  to. 

So  we  must  use  our  coal  reserves  to  meet 
our  energy  needs.  And  we  must  attain  the 
primary,  or  health -related,  air  standards.  We 
have  written  the  Governors  of  the  key  ooal- 
uslng  states  urging  them  to  modify  state 
plans  as  necessary  to  Insure  that  national  air 
quality  health  needs  are  met  first.  If  these 
states  modify  their  plans,  the  available  clean 
coal  and  limited  supplies  of  coal  and  limited 
supplies  of  coal  stack-gas  cleaning  tech- 
nology can  be  used  In  the  most  polluted  areas 
and  the  primary  standards  can  be  met.  This 
amounts  to  a  policy  of  phaslng-ln  secondary 
standards  which  would  probably  be  achieved 
in  all  states  by  1977  or  by  1978.  But  It  U  a 
policy  that  allows  us  to  have  clean  air  and 
adequate  energy — both  by  narrow  but  reliable 
margins — in  thu  decade. 

If  this  policy  is  Implemented,  and  tf  energy 
producers  and  consumers  act  In  good  faith 
to  solve  their  own  problems,  we  must  still  go 
through  a  complicated  transition  period  be- 
tween now  and  1975.  We  must,  for  example 
physically  redistribute  clean  fuel  supplies  to 
where  they  are  needed.  During  this  transi- 
tion, some  spot  shortages  of  clean  fuels  may 
occur.  Thus,  our  clean  fuels  policy  and  our 
variance  policy  go  hand-ln-glove  to  produce 
the  result  we  all  want  by  1976. 
-,  ThU  Is  a  carefully  crafted  solution  to  a  very 
complex  problem.  How  easy  It  would  be  to 
lUten  to  the  simplistic  call  to  abandon  en- 
vlronmenUl  health  In  favor  of  unconstramed 
energy  production.  But  our  answer  offers  the 
only  prospect  of  achieving  our  envlronmenUl 
goals  In  a  way  which  minimizes  dislocations 
in  our  energy  situation  and  the  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

Can  we  do  It?  Yes.  It  Is  legally  permissible 
and  physically  possible.  WUl  we  do  It?  Will 
the  states  extend  the  dates  for  meeting  sec- 
ondary standards?  Will  users  voluntarily  re- 
distribute low-sulfur  fuels  to  the  areas  where 
It  Is  most  necessary?  To  these  last  questions 
I  must  confess  that  I  just  don't  know.  It 
seems  naive  to  say  "yes"  and  cynical  to  say 
"no." 

I  do  know  that  If  It  Is  not  done  voluntarUy 
Congress  will  be  faced  with  two  impleasant 
options— to  relax  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  to  give 
some  Federal  agency  authority  to  allocate 
scarce  fuel  supplies  to  meet  the  Act's  require- 
ments. We  intend  to  be  vigorous  in  urging 
other  Federal  agencies  and  the  Congress  to 
adopt  energy  policies  which  will  stimulate 
production  of  needed  clean  fuels  and  insure 
their  availability  where  most  needed. 

But  there  are  two  ways  of  closing  the  en- 
ergy gap— producing  more  and  wasting  less 
Until  the  day  comes  when  we  can  afford  to  be 
as  extravagant  with  energy  as  we  actually 
are  today,  we  must  take  steps  to  conserve  it. 
We  need  not  docilely  accept  a  seven  percent 
per  year  growth  In  energy  demand. 

We  are  energy  grasshoppers,  living  for  to- 
day without  a  thought  for  tomorrow.  We  con- 
sume oixr  energy  nearly  as  fast  as  we  pro- 
duce it.  Any  significant  slowdown  In  produc- 
tion or  delivery  forces  curtailments  such  as 
those  we  witnessed  last  winter. 

One-half  of  every  barrel  of  domestic  crude 
oil  goes  for  gasoline  to  power  automobUes 
and  trucks,  very  convement  but  mefflclent 
vehicles.  We  have  let  our  raU  passenger  and 
transit  systems  fall  apart.  Airliners,  on  the 
average,  fill  only  half  their  seats.  In  intercity 
ft*lght  transportation  railroads  carry  one- 
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half  of  the  tonnage  at  one-tenth  of  the 
total  fuel  consumption.  Nine  times  aa  much 
energy  is  used  by  trucks  to  move  the  other 
half  of  the  tonnage. 

We  cant  make  more  foasU  fuels  but  we 
can  extend  the  useful  lifetimes  of  what  we 
have.  Last  year  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
pcu'edness  released  a  study  on  energy  con- 
servation. The  most  significant  suggestions 
were  improved  home  insulation,  more  effi- 
cient air  conditioning,  streamlined  Industrial 
processes  and  equipment,  and  four  trans- 
portation Improvements: 

Shlftmg  mterclty  freight  from  highway  to 
rail; 

Shifting  intercity  passengers  from  air  to 
ground; 

Shifting  urban  passengers  from  autoe  to 
mass  transit; 

Consolidating  urban  freight  movement. 

The  environmental  ethic  for  energy  is  not 
quite  "waste  not,  want  not"  but  conserva- 
tion will  carry  us  a  long  way.  If  we  under- 
take a  coordinated  program  we  can  reduce 
energy  use  by  up  to  30  percent  without  Im- 
pairing our  standard  of  living.  The  potential 
benefits  from  the  energy  savings  In  the  resi- 
dential and  commercial  markets  are  particu- 
larly Important  for  pollution  control  be- 
cause most  fuel  savings  will  be  In  natural  gas 
and  electricity. 

By  cuttmg  down  on  energy  demand  and 
with  some  adroit  Juggling  of  clean  fuel  sup- 
plies we  should  be  able  to  get  through  the 
mid-1970s  crunch.  For  the  mid-term — 1980 
Into  the  21st  century — we  must  develop  our 
present  energy  technologies  to  the  optimum. 
And  for  the  long-term  we  need  to  make  wise 
Investments  today  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  perpetual  power  supplies.  Esti- 
mates of  300  and  400  year  lifespans  of  fossU 
fuel  reserves  may  seem  like  a  comfortable 
margin  but  looking  over  our  shoulder  that 
would  only  take  us  back  to  aroimd  the  found- 
ing of  WUllamsburg.  And  that  wasn't  ao  very 
long  ago. 
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TIME  FOR  THE  DOLLAR  TO 
COME  BACK  HOME 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  international  finance  have 
made  two  points  painfully  apparent. 
First,  unilateral  actions  in  international 
money  markets  do  not  in  the  long  run 
benefit  anyone  very  much  but  specula- 
tors. These  unilateral  actions  and  crisis 
reactions  provide  flexibility  to  speculators 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  have.  By 
being  able  to  play  one  side  off  against  the 
other  and  by  being  able  to  anticipate  cur- 
rency reactions  made  necessary  by  the 
unilateral  moves  of  other  countries,  the 
present  situation  provides  to  specula- 
tors what  a  recent  article  in  the  Econo- 
mist calls,  "a  one-way  option  to  make 
profits."  It  is  clear  that  the  solution  to 
the  currency  problems  of  this  country 
and  of  our  international  partners  can 
come  only  through  a  determined  multi- 
lateral effort  at  developtog  joint,  long- 
range  international  economic  policy 
Only  by  moving  together  to  deal  with  our 
currency  situation  is  there  any  hope  of 
a  meaningful  long-term  solution. 

The  second  point  which  has  become 
painfully  apparent  is  that,  despite  two 
devaluations  of  the  dollar  and  what  is 
now  generally  regarded  as   an   under- 


valued currency,  the  dollar  has  been  un- 
expectedly slow  in  returning  to  this 
country.  With  the  dollar  deflated  and 
with  prices  on  Wall  Street  declining,  it 
Is  Indeed  an  economic  time  to  "buy 
American."  Still,  there  is  now  approxi- 
mately $90  billion  of  American  overseas 
m vestment  as  against  only  $14  billion  of 
foreign  investment  in  this  country.  We 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  Ameri- 
can companies  who  receive  substantial 
earnings  on  their  overseas  investments 
exercising  their  financial  leadership  by 
seeking  to  return  a  portion  of  their  over- 
seas earnings  through  nonprofltable  in- 
vestment in  this  country.  Without  such 
leadership,  it  may  well  become  necessary 
to  require  a  speclfled  percentage  of  these 
earnings  to  be  returned,  or  at  least  re- 
invested, back  home. 

These  developments  in  the  direction 
of  favoring  money  speculators  and  of 
the  slowness  of  dollars  to  flov  back  to  the 
United  States  are  discussed  in  a  rather 
timely  article  recently  published  in  the 
Economist.  I  hoi>e  my  colleagues  will 
seize  upon  the  opportunity  to  note  the 
observations  of  this  distmguished  Joiu:- 
nal  on  these  matters: 

Crisis  in  thx  Milxj>ono 
British  tourists  in  France  and  some  other 
countries  got  about  10  per  cent  less  for  their 
sterling  than  they  expected  last  weekend,  so 
that  they  found  themselves  spending  £22  for 
each  £20  of  holiday  expenditure  they  had 
budgeted  for.  This  was  very  embarrassing  and 
annoying  for  them,  especially  as  some  hotels 
and  shops  were  not  changing  sterling  at  all, 
so  they  had  to  Join  sweltering  queues  at 
banks  to  be  rooked.  Probably,  too,  both  the 
dollar  and  sterling  were  somewhat,  although 
not  dramatically,  undervalued — and  had  be- 
come so  with  too  much  of  a  Jerk.  It  was  there- 
fore sensible  that  the  world's  central  bankers 
should  devote  their  usual  monthly  Sunday 
m  Basle  to  discussing  what  to  do  about  it. 
Everybody  should  welcome  any  steps  they 
now  take  to  remove  those  of  their  own  re- 
straints that  make  exchange  markets  more 
unstable  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The 
key  problem  Is  that  more  dollars  have  plied 
central  banks  want,  chlefiy  because  they  will 
not  use  them  to  buy  dollar  assets  that  are 
going  most  cheaply;  such  as.  Just  now,  shares 
In  American  Industry.  Most  of  these 
countries  would  be  overjoyed  tf  their 
other  public  Investments — such  as  Maplln 
and  the  Chunnel — promised  to  cover  pur- 
chase costs,  even  from  this  year's  profits.  In 
less  than  10  years.  Just  such  a  public  Invest- 
ment project — an  export-earning  one  that 
would  desirably  counter  excessive  American 
influence  on  the  biggest  multinational  cor- 
porations— would  be  achieved  by  switching 
excess  central  bank  dollars  either  directly  or 
by  lending  to  some  other  public  Institutions. 
into  buying  General  Motors'  equities  on  Wall 
Street  at  their  present  p/e. 

But  it  Is  said  that  central  banks  must  not 
participate  in  buying  foreign  assets  that 
might  go  down  as  well  as  up  in  price.  In- 
stead the  Oerman  Bundesbank  has  In  these 
past  months  put  many  bUlions  of  Its  marks 
into  foreign  assets  (i.e.,  Uquid  foreign  ex- 
change holdings)  that  were  quite  certain  to 
go  down  In  price,  because  speculators  were 
dumping  them  on  it  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  Bundesbank's  other  artificial  commit- 
ments (e.g.,  attempting  to  keep  the  D-mark 
within  the  EEC's  snake)  obligated  it  to  buy 
foreign  exchange  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  everybody  knew  that  Its  depreciation 
was  Imminent.  When  bodies  like  the  Bundes- 
bank give  sfieculators  a  one-way  option  to 
make  profits  by  thus  legally  obligating  them- 
selves to  be  the  fall  guy,  those  speculators 
naturally  withdraw  money  from  freer  mar- 
kets   (such  as  world  stock  markets)    in  or- 
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dar  to  enjoy  this  privilege;  and  everybody 
then  pretends  to  be  most  surprised  when 
world  stock  markets  go  down. 

The  switch  of  foreign  central  banks'  dol- 
lars into  buying  parts  of  American  indus- 
try would  be  the  most  effective  cure  for  the 
present  malaise;  ao  it  would  also  be  the  big- 
gest break  wttb  present  tradition,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  widely  adopted  (although 
Britain,  which  now  has  more  dollars  than  It 
needs,  would  be  wise  to  cause  a  great  siu- 
prlse  by  loosening  Its  artificial  restrictions  on 
investing  them:  i.e.,  abolishing  the  so-called 
dollar  premium) .  The  second  most  obviously 
artlflclal  restriction  which  the  central  banks 
hug  to  themselves  may  be  abandoned  more 
quickly,  because  we  probably  are  now  reach- 
ing a  term  to  Europe's  wUllngnwi  to  go  along 
with  America's  delusion  thaVgold  prices,  wlU 
be  kept  down  (and  South  Africa  and  R\issla 
Injured)  If  central  banks  agree  never  to 
trade  in  gold  with  each  other  except  at  one- 
thlrd  of  Its  market  price,  smce  central  banks 
have  more  gold  to  sell  than  buy,  this  restric- 
tion now  does  the  opposite.  Of  course,  central 
banks  should  sell  and  buy  gold  at  what- 
ever price  they  can  get  for  It;  this  would  now 
help  the  doUar  a  bit. 

TBS   PAUI.T   WAS   A    FIXING 

At  Basle  on  Sunday  the  central  bankers 
preferred  to  concentrate  on  the  belief  that 
they  can  counter  the  sp>eculatlve  movements 
of  funds  by  secretly  borrowing  a  masse  de 
manoeuvre  from  each  other  and  craftily  play- 
ing It  Into  the  market  m  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  the  present  exchange 
rates  of  the  dollar  and  sterling  are  lUoglcal, 
this  will  work.  The  danger  is  that  some 
countries  (especially  Prance)  may  be  con- 
fusing exchange  rates  that  are  lUoglcal  with 
rates  that  are  Just  Inconvenient. 

The  biggest  muddle  ts  the  argument  that 
the  "crisis"  shows  that  fioatlng  rates  have 
tailed,  so  that  the  world  had  better  return 
to  fixed  rates.  The  world  fortunately  cannot 
return  to  the  c^d  fixed-rate  system  because  It 
was  an  attitude  of  mind:  a  blind  trust  that 
countries  which  ought  to  devalue  (like  Brlt- 
am  in  1957-67)  would  for  some  reason  sac- 
rifice a  lot  of  growth  and  borrow  a  lot  of 
money  before  eventuaUy  doing  so,  and  that 
countries  which  ought  to  upvalue  would  ac- 
cumulate a  lot  of  about-to-be-depreclated 
dollars  and  Import  a  lot  of  mountmg  infla- 
tion before  doing  so.  Now  that  nobody  be- 
lieves countries  will  be  so  foolish  for  long, 
the  surprising  new  orthodoxy  Is  that  they 
should  please  be  ao  foolish  for  a  Uttle.  So 
nUntsters  say  that  rates  should  be  "fixed  but 
adjustable"  (which  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  a  shape  should  be  square  but  round) 
and  continental  EEC  countries  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  operate  a  snake  In  a  tunnel  (l.e., 
to  be  able  to  float  best  whUe  tied  together). 

Bach  delusion  means  that  a  one-way  op- 
tion is  offered  to  speculators  for  a  brief  gasp- 
ing space,  and  it  was  the  temporary  exist- 
ence of  the  snake  that  caused  the  last  fort- 
night's "crisis".  The  German  mark  was  up  at 
the  top  of  the  permitted  range  and  so  was  be- 
ing supported  there  (i.e.,  the  Germans  were 
selling  marks  at  a  cheaper  price  than  every- 
body knew  would  soon  be  paid  for  them), 
so  speculators  naturally  took  their  fill  of 
these  untu  the  Germans  bad  to  act,  and  then 
the  Brandt  government  did  not  act  in  a  logi- 
cal way.  Instead  of  fioatmg  out  oi  the  snake, 
it  tried  to  fix  a  new  and  more  expensive  rate 
agamst  the  other  EEC  snake  currencies.  This 
promptly  provided  a  one-way  option  that 
other  EEC  cxirrencies  like  the  French  franc, 
previously  near  the  top  of  the  snake,  might 
be  upvalued  (certainly  they  would  not  be 
devalued),  so  last  week  there  was  a  move 
Into  them  out  of  any  other  cxirrencies  lying 
about  (chiefly  dollars  and  sterling) . 

It  is  true  that  one  virtue  of  the  old  fixed- 
rate  system  has  foolishly  been  Jettisoned  In 
the  new  regime  of  what  will  (perhaps  with 
very  brief  intervals)  now  be  perpetual  float- 
ing: namely,  the  discipline  that  fixed  rates 
Impoaed  on  weak  currency  countries  to  try 
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to  ke^  tbelr  Interest  rates  and  exports  iq>, 
and  on  strong  currency  countries  to  keep 
their  mterest  rates  down.  Today  the  United 
States  is  responding  to  the  inflation  caused 
by  the  weakness  of  the  dollar  by  making  the 
dollar  weaker  still  by  lllegaUy  banning  its 
biggest  export,  soybeans  (on  the  groimd 
that  these  are  so  expensive  that  It  needs  to 
keep  them  at  home),  and  the  British  are 
responding  to  the  Inflation  spurred  by  the 
weakness  of  sterling  by  cajoling  building 
societies  and  others  to  hold  tbelr  interest 
rates  down  (and  thus  to  keep  sterling  weaker 
and  house  and  other  prices  up) . 

Through  the  looking-glass,  the  Germans, 
faced  by  an  inflation  caused  by  the  Inflow 
of  money,  are  Inexcusably  raising  their 
domestic  Interest  rates,  which  will  cut  back 
their  internal  demand  but  cause  more  money 
to  come  In.  In  both  exchange  markets  and 
macroeoonomlcs  the  Brandt  government  is 
now  eerily  repeating  all  the  mistakes  of  the 
WUson  government  In  Britain  In  1S44-67, 
and  for  much  the  same  reason:  it  Is  a  nomi- 
nally left-wmg  but  actually  very  cautious 
government  which  has  an  Inferiority  com- 
plex towards  a  right-wing  financial  estab- 
lishment that  insists  that  demand  deflation 
Is  the  only  orthodox  policy  to  pursue  even 
at  a  time  when  It  Is  horribly  inappropriate. 
sKLr-coxaKcmfc  iroDDLxa 

Could  the  world  be  precipitated  mto  an 
actual  slump  by  these  muddles  in  high  Oer- 
man and  by  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the 
world's  rulers  to  understand  what  their  own 
flnanclal  system  Is  all  about?  Fortunately,  so 
long  as  capital  movements  are  kept  reason- 
ably free,  most  of  the  muddles  are  eventually 
self -correcting;  and  the  world  should  not  be 
too  worried  at  the  thought  that  its  leading 
finance  ministers  are  meeting  again  later 
this  month. 

If  the  meeting  makes  any  announcement 
about  moving  back  to  a  new  ptatern  of  "fixed 
but  adjustable  exchange  rates",  there  will 
be  an  outcry  from  most  economists;  but  this 
wUl  not  matter  because  any  such  restrictive 
system  will  not  last  long  anjrway.  It  woiUd 
be  better  if  smaller  restrictive  systems,  like 
the  European  snake,  died  sooner  than  later; 
but  the  snake's  death  wUl  be  caused  by 
market  movements,  not  ministers'  Itmer- 
arles.  The  restrictions  that  persist  are  caus- 
ing some  distortions  which  will  correct 
themselves  in  time.  Oiu*  guess  Is  that  the 
main  ones  are  that  Wall  Street  is  too  low, 
that  sterling  exports  to  Europe  are  too  cheap 
(maybe  no  bad  thing  in  this  first  year  that 
Britain  is  in  Europe),  and  that  sterimg  and 
dollar  prices  of  imported  commodities  are 
too  high  (partly  because  some  have  been 
used,  like  gold,  as  speculative  coimters).  The 
commodities  distortion  has  certainly  hurt 
Britain,  but  the  corollary  Is  a  guess  that  they 
wUl  come  down,  although  there  are  large 
questions  over  the  timing.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  gauging  the  right  policy 
to  tackle  Brltam's  real  econcmilc  problem, 
to  which  the  next  article  turns. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or  vnonrzA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  <Mie  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  John  R.  Kanline,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  has  come  up  with  a 
rather  novel  idea  for  helping  celebrate 
this  Nation's  bicentennial  in  1976.  Mr. 
Kanline  outlined  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject  recently  in  a  letter  to  the  ediUM* 
of  the  Washington  Star-News  and  at  this 
time  under  my  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  Include  that  letter  in  the 
Record: 
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Six:  With  the  Bicentennial  fast  approach- 
ing I  beUeve  that  the  creation  of  a  small  and 
different  type  of  national  park  depleting  in 
miniature  the  main  features  and  sites  of  this 
great  nation  would  have  great  tourist  (20 
million  toiuists  to  D.C.  a  year)  and  patriotic 
appeal  to  our  mtematlonal  guests  and  citi- 
zens who  Uve  and  visit  hare. 

Supporting  this  Idea  are  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  such  a  park  caUed  "Modurodam"  near 
The  Hague  m  the  Netherlands.  This  nm>p  4. 
acre  park  mcludes  two  miles  of  mlnlatun 
railroad,  44XXX)  lights,  castles,  bands  that 
play,  windmills,  ships,  ports,  canals  and  the 
major  sights  of  the  Netherlands,  aU  care- 
fully done  to  scale.  Princess  Beatrix  is  the 
B4ayor,  with  a  chUdren's  council.  Each  year 
on  occasion  bltad  children  are  brought  to  see 
the  exhibits  with  their  hands. 

In  an  American  version  one  coiUd  visualize 
both  modem  and  historical  sites  with  walk- 
ways or  a  conveyance  to  permit  visitors  to  get 
a  close  look  at  such  Americana  as  Mt.  Ver- 
non, the  Capitol,  Washington  Monument,  the 
White  House,  New  York  Skyscrapers,  Niagara 
nois,  Mt.  Bushmore,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge, 
steel  mills,  industry,  airports,  oU  refining. 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  numerous  other  poe- 
slbmtles.  Perhaps  \JS.  architectiiral  and  en- 
gineering schools  could  participate  In  the 
project. 

The  Dutch  miniature  park  was  established 
by  the  wealthy  parents  of  a  young  Dutch  stu- 
dent executed  by  the  Nazis  m  World  War  II.  1* 
It  attracts  several  million  visitors  each  year  / 
with  revenues  going  to  sick  students  and  to 
make  yearly  additions  to  the  park.  Even  with 
only  several  million  visitors  a  year  this  fea- 
ture has  functioned  successfiUly  for  fifteen 
years  and  at  a  profit. 

This  pomts  to  the  oppcMtunlty  for  such  a 
facility  here  which  could  be  a  feature  attrac- 
tion for  the  Bicentennial.  In  my  opmion  it 
would  rank  with  the  Kennedy  Center  as  a 
p<9ular  site  for  tourists  and  local  citizens 
and  take  up  a  minimum  amount  of  space. 

As  a  profitable  venture  such  a  proposal 
Should  appeal  to  the  Smithsonian,  VB.  In- 
diistry,  the  Park  Service  and  PhUanthropic 
organizations.  I'm  sure  our  Dutch  friends 
would  lend  their  experience  and  technical 
know-how  to  the  project.  But,  what  Is  needed 
first  Is  that  the  proposal  be  placed  before 
the  citizens  of  the  area  and  the  nation.  I 
hope  this  letter  will  stimulate  the  beginning 
of  some  interest  and  later  action  by  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  assist  In  some  way. 

John  R.  Kanunx. 

Alexandbu,  Va. 


SOLVINa  THE  PENN  CENTRAL 
CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 


or  coKNxcnctrr 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  weeks  the  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering legislation  aimed  at  alleviating 
the  onUnous  Northeast  railroad  crisis.  It 
will  hardly  be  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  that  Congress  has  addressed  Itself 
to  the  problems  of  the  rail  transportation 
industry.  Tlie  last  three  Congresses  have 
passed  more  than  25  railroad-related 
measures,  and  have  given  close  scrutiny 
to  many  more.  Already  this  session, 
House  and  Senate  members  have  intro- 
duced 130-plus  pieces  of  railroad 
legislation. 

This  body  is  well  aware  that  dealing 
with  the  crisis  of  the  rails  has  been  an 
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enormously  challenging  task.  But  It  has 
also  been  an  enormously  frustrating  one. 
We  have  recognized  the  indlspenslble 
character  of  rail  service  to  our  national 
transportation  system.  We  have  dealt 
extensively  with  rail  passenger  service, 
labor-management  difQculties,  and  re- 
tirement and  safety  provisions.  But  we 
have  yet  to  fully  resolve  the  problems  In 
any  of  these  areas. 

To  recall  the  legislative  History 
briefly: 

We  have  argued  and  negotiated,  re- 
argued and  renegotiated,  the  terms  by 
which  a  viable  intercity  rail  passenger 
system  can  be  maintained.  What 
emerged  from  those  arguments  and 
negotiations — the  Amtrak  system — has 
demonstrated  that  well-managed  and 
reliable  train  service,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided between  Washington  and  New 
York,  can  be  of  significant  value  In  mov- 
ing people  between  cities.  But  Amtrak 
has  certainly  not  lived  up  to  our  fiillest 
expectations  or  to  its  fullest  potential, 
and — as  any  Connecticut  commuter 
knows — passenger  travel  by  rsdl  can  still 
be  an  exasperating  experience. 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  from  both 
sides  of  the  chronic  labor-management 
dispute.  We  have  puzzled  long  hours  over 
the  employment  requirements  of  the  rail 
companies  and  rail  unions.  But  we  have 
never  foimd  a  long-term  plan  that  was 
agreeable  to  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

We  have  acted  to  upgrade  safety  con- 
ditions of  rail  operations  and  to  increase 
retirement  and  social  security  payments. 
We  have  met  with  some  success  in  this 
regard,  but  areas  for  lm.provement  and 
conciliation  still  remain. 

Despite  the  progress  that  we  Have 
made  In  these  and  other  rail-related 
matters,  there  is  today  in  Congress  a 
sense  of  deep  frustration  concerning  the 
railroads.  Their  problems  are  complex 
and  seemingly  inexhaustible.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  none  of  these  problems  have 
proven  as  relentless  and  annoying  as  the 
dilemma  of  the  Penn  Central  railroad 
system. 

Penn  Central  Is  the  largest  of  the  Na- 
tion's railroads,  operating  over  20,000 
miles  of  track  in  16  States  and  two  Cana- 
dian provinces.  Over  its  lines  flow  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  freight  and  two- 
thirds  of  its  passengers.  It  employs  83.000 
persons  system-wide.  It  Is  perhaps  the 
pnmary  artery  for  the  flow  of  goods  and 
services  through  the  Northeast.  In  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  many  ship- 
pers are  entirely  dependent  on  it  alone  to 
move  needed  supplies  in  and  out. 

Clearly,  the  services  provided  by  the 
Penn  Central  are  critical  to  the  economic 
and  social  health  not  only  of  the  States 
served  by  the  Penn  Central  but  of  the 
entire  country.  Yet  for  the  past  3  years 
the  Penn  Central  has  lingered  near  total 
collapse.  And  today,  that  collapse  looms 
larger  than  ever  before,  with  the  recent 
court  order  that  Penn  Central  either  re- 
organize or  liquidate.  The  flnal  day  of 
reckoning  has  come  for  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. 

What  would  that  collapse  mean,  Mr. 
Speaker?  First  of  all,  it  would  mean  the 
additional  collapse  of  virtually  the  whole 
railroad  system  in  the  Northeast.  Already 
flve  other  railroads  besides  Penn  Central 
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are  In  bankruptcy,  and  others  are  con- 
sistently operating  in  red  ink.  Should 
Penn  Central's  services  halt,  the  effect 
on  the  morale  of  the  entire  railroad  in- 
dustry would  be  grave.  Further,  many 
of  the  smaller  railroads  throughout  the 
Northeast  use  Penn  Central  facilities  or 
services  in  their  daily  operations.  Were 
these  services  and  facilities  to  close,  these 
smaller  rail  Interests  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  substitutes  for  them.  The 
Penn  Central  undergirds  the  whole 
Northeast  rail  structure,  and  without 
that  imdergirding  the  structure  would 
collapse. 

The  economic  and  social  effects  of  such 
a  collapse  would  be  disastrous. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  New  Eng- 
land. New  England  relies  extensively  on 
the  rails  to  obtain  vital  commodities  from 
all  over  the  Nation.  As  much  as  40  per- 
cent of  commercial  traffic  in  New  Eng- 
land moves  by  rail,  and  for  certain  es- 
sential goods — fuel,  lumber,  steel — the 
figures  are  higher.  Industry  depends 
heavily  on  the  rails  to  acquire  raw  ma- 
terials and  to  ship  finished  products; 
without  rail  service,  many  existing  indus- 
tries would  be  forced  to  close,  and  no 
new  ones  would  be  built.  Likewise,  the 
agricultural  Interests  of  New  Englsmd 
utilize  the  railroads  to  ship  in  vital  feed 
grains  from  the  Midwest  sind  to  move 
produce  out  to  other  areas  of  the  region 
and  coiuitry.  In  terms  of  the  overall 
labor  market,  a  shutdown  of  the  Perm 
Central  could  affect  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  New  England  alone. 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  the  Penn 
Central  operates  654  miles  of  track  and 
employs  3,900  persons  on  a  payroll  of 
$43  millian.  Its  State  and  local  taxes  total 
over  $130,000  yearly.  It  purchases  $3!/2 
million  in  goods  and  services  from  indus- 
tries located  in  the  State,  thereby  gener- 
ating more  than  11,000  supplementary 
jobs.  It  invests  close  to  $11  million  per 
year  in  industrial  development  within  the 
State.  Add  to  those  figures  the  jobs  and 
revenues  of  industries  that  depend  on 
Penn  Central  services,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  rail  shutdown  for  the  labor 
and  economy  of  the  State  become  fright- 
ening. F^irther,  the  effect  on  the  Connec- 
ticut consumer  would  be  harsh:  the  Perm 
Central,  along  with  the  Central  Vermont, 
ships  into  the  State  for  in-State  use 
1.600,000  tons  of  coal,  800.000  tons  of 
primary  metals,  and  nearly  a  million  tons 
of  foods  every  year.  None  of  these  vital 
imports  could  be  moved  by  truck  at  any- 
thing like  comparable  rates,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  either  large-scale  inflation 
in  the  retail  prices  of  these  goods  or 
disappearance  of  these  commodities  from 
the  market.  These  figures  indicate  how 
disastrous  a  shutdown  would  be  for  Con- 
necticut— and  Connecticut  stands  to  suf- 
fer less  than  a  niunber  of  States  like  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Termination  would  also  have  detri- 
mental Kivirraimental  results.  The  rail- 
roads not  only  provide  £m  essential  pub- 
lic service,  but  they  do  so  with  signifi- 
cantly less  harmful  effects  on  our  energy 
and  environmental  resources  than  any 
other  mode  of  transportation.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation indicates  that  the  pollution 
level  per  passenger-mile  for  a  modem 
electric  train  Is  only  one-thlrtleth  that  of 
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the  automobile,  whUe  Its  energy  con- 
sumption requirements  are  one-tenth 
that  required  by  the  automobile.  Rail 
freight  bums  one-fourth  the  fuel  per 
t<m-mile  required  by  truck  freight. 

And  I  need  not  remind  this  House  of 
the  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  Na- 
tion's liighways.  such  as  the  Connecti- 
cut Turnpike  or  Route  91  between  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant in  these  times  of  fuel  shortages, 
motor  vehicle  pollution,  and  strangUng 
highway  congestion  that  we  not  allow  our 
vital  railway  system  to  cease  function- 
ing. The  costs  in  environmental  damages 
alone  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
greater  than  The  cost  of  maintaining  and 
reorganizing  the  Penn  Central  and  other 
crippled  railroads. 

Further,  the  delicate  position  of  rail 
commuter  and  passenger  operations 
would  be  undermined  by  the  collapse  of 
the  Penn  Central  and  other  bankrupt  rail 
companies.  Although  the  current  North- 
east rail  crisis  focuses  on  freight  carriers, 
Penn  Central  is  deeply  involved  in  Am- 
trak services.  As  a  result,  it  takes  little 
imagination  to  grasp  the  harmful  fall- 
out for  commuter  traffic  that  would  fol- 
low Inevitably  from  a  collapse  of  the 
freight  rails. 

What  more  would  the  collapse  mean? 
To  appreciate  the  full  results,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
simply  a  regional  problem.  The  demise 
of  the  Penn  Central  railroad  would  have 
a  rippling  effect  that  would  be  felt  in 
every  area  of  the  Nation.  The  17  States 
serviced  by  the  Penn  Central  and  other 
bankrupt  railroads  hold  half  the  Nation's 
population — 100  million  people.  These 
millions  are  the  primary  market  for 
many  farmers,  businesses,  and  indus- 
tries throughout  the  Nation.  Into  the 
Northeast  flow  lumber  from  the  North- 
west, grains  from  the  Plains  States,  pro- 
duce from  the  South — and  this  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  picture.  Were  the 
national  transportation  system  unbsd- 
anced  by  a  Penn  Central  shutdown,  the 
entire  country  would  suffer  adversely. 

Congress  has  taken  fxui  note  of  the 
critical  Importance  of  the  rails  to  the 
Nation's  welfare.  It  has  affirmed  re- 
peatedly its  willingness  to  aid  the  Penn 
Central  and  other  troubled  railroads  in 
times  of  emergency.  The  91st  Congress 
enacted  emergency  rail  services  legisla- 
tion, guaranteeing  $100  millloii  to  the 
Penn  Central  In  trustee  certificates.  The 
92d  Congress  authorized  substantial 
loans  to  the  Penn  Central  and  other  rail- 
roads damaged  by  Hurricane  Agnes.  And 
this  93d  Congress  acted  to  delay  crippling 
strike  against  Penn  Central  for  90  days 
Just  this  past  spring.  We  have  clearly 
Indicated  oiu-  readiness  to  aid  the  ailing 
rails  to  restabillze  themselves.  And  we 
have  heard  repeated  assurances  from  the 
management  of  these  rails  that  only  6 
or  8  or  12  months  of  congressional  aid 
and  patience  would  be  necessary  for  the 
troubled  companies  to  become  solvent 
again. 

Yet,  today,  3  years  after  the  original 
Penn  Central  crisis  of  Jime  1970,  the 
situation  has  only  worsened.  The  short- 
range,  ad  hoc  measures  Congress  has 
enacted  have  not  countered  the  effects 
of  the  railroad's  continually  inept  man- 
agement. Ineffectual  government  regula- 
tion cf  the  rails  has  further  compounded 
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the  problem.  It  Is  now  clear  that  Con- 
gress should  have  moved  more  swiftly 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  national 
transportation  policy,  including  north- 
eastern rail  service  as  a  vital  factor.  But 
in  the  flnal  analysis,  It  is  rail  misman- 
agement that  has  led  us  into  this  swamp. 
Management  in  its  present  form  has 
failed  to  deal  adequately  with  its  own 
problems,  and  Congress  must  again  come 
to  its  aid. 

How  should  we  approach  the  problem 
this  session?  The  time  has  come  for  deci- 
sive action.  We  are  tired  of  simply  apply- 
ing Federal  bandages  to  the  gaping 
wounds  in  Penn  Central's  csish  flow,  and 
I  believe  there  are  few  in  this  House  who 
are  willing  to  go  this  route  again.  We 
must  not  continue  our  stop-gap  method- 
ology any  longer.  It  is  essential  that  we 
seek  to  provide  for  a  long-range  and 
hopefully  permanent  solution  to  the  ills 
of  rail  transportation,  and  that  we  do 
so  now.  It  is  time  to  get  the  Penn  Central 
moi.I:ey  off  Congress'  back. 

We  must  have  a  bill  which  Is  similar 
in  scope  to  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate,  one  which  provides  the  funds 
and  the  mechanism  for  designing  a  ra- 
tional core  system  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  regions,  and  one  which  pro- 
tects all  existing  routes,  branches  and 
spur  lines  while  the  final  masterplan  is 
being  developed. 

Once  this  design  is  delivered,  Con- 
gress would  have  in  its  hands  a  thor- 
oughly researched  reorganization  plan. 
It  would  then  be  the  task  of  Congress  to 
approve  the  details  of  the  plan  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  for  implement- 
ing it.  Although  we  cannot  say  now  ex- 
actly what  the  final  contours  of  the  solu- 
tion will  be,  there  are  a  number  of 
premises  on  which  I  believe  Congress 
should  base  its  flnal  deliberations. 

First,  we  must  be  cautious  not  to 
equate  a  rational  rail  network  with  a  sig- 
nificantly smaller  rail  network.  I  believe 
that,  as  our  Nation  becomes  more  and 
more  disenchanted  with  highway  con- 
gestion and  pollution,  and  as  modernized 
rail  design  and  technology  make  rail 
travel  and  shipping  more  desirable,  the 
rails  will  occupy  an  increasingly  central 
position  in  filling  our  transportation 
needs.  There  is  a  danger  that,  in  our 
haste  to  reorganize  the  present  rail 
mess,  we  will  lose  many  rail  services  that 
could  prove  beneflcial  in  the  future.  In- 
stead, we  must  attempt  to  maintain  and 
modernize  existing  facilities  to  accom- 
modate technological  innovation,  and  we 
must  consider  expanding  the  rail  system 
for  a  primary  role  in  21st  century  trans- 
portation. 

Second,  in  the  immediate  realm,  we 
must  recognize  that  a  rational  plan  will 
include  not  only  profitable  lines,  but  some 
unprofitable  ones  as  well.  It  is  an  in- 
escapable fact  that  some  lines  providing 
necessary  public  services  will  operate  at 
a  loss.  The  plan  must  include  provisloins 
for  assuring  that  these  unprofitable  but 
essential  branches  remain  in  service. 

Third,  we  must  halt  further  abandon- 
ments of  rail  service  In  the  affected  re- 
gions until  a  complete  study  of  the  effects 
of  anticipated  abandonments  can  be 
executed  by  the  ICC.  While  we  are  In  the 
process  of  assessing  the  rail  service  needs 
of  the  Nation,  it  makes  no  sense  to  dls- 
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continue  services,  thereby  crippling 
many  communities,  when  a  full  study  of 
the  Northeast  rails  is  imminent. 

Fourth,  during  the  planning  interim, 
it  is  essential  that  present  rail  facilities 
and  rights-of-way. be  retained.  It  would 
be  calamitous  if  segments  of  railroad 
deemed  vital  to  the  flnal  core  system 
were  auctioned  off  by  a  liquidated  com- 
pany diu-ing  that  interim  period.  Con- 
tinued liquidation  of  branch  and  main 
lines  would  eliminate  valuable  rail  assets 
which  could  be  utilized  in  and  might 
even  prove  critical  to  a  new  core  system, 
as  well  as  cause  severe  economic  hard- 
ships for  many  of  the  communities  in- 
volved. In  the  words  of  Robert  T.  Cairns, 
chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Trans- 
portation Authority, 

We  must  see  that  piecemeal  dismember- 
ment does  not  destroy  the  possibility  of  a 
viable  core  system. 

Fifth,  Congress  must  see  to  it  that  a 
full-scale  track  and  facility  renovation 
program  is  included  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  supported  by  Federal  funds  if 
necessary.  Present  rail  service  is  hin- 
dered by  outdated  equipment  and  track, 
which  reduces  top  sr>eed  levels — the  key 
factor  in  the  train's  competition  with 
motor  and  air  transportation.  Much  of 
what  the  rails  operate  with  and  over  is 
antiquated,  left  over  from  the  days  of 
the  railroad  explosion  into  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry  near  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Coequal  with  rail  reorganization  must 
be  rail  upgrading  and  renewal. 

Finally,  Congress  must  address  the 
problem  of  protecting  employees  dis- 
located by  the  reorganization.  Although 
no  reliable  figures  are  available  as  yet, 
it  is  certain  that  Federal  assistance  will 
be  necessary  in  some  form  for  laborers 
whose  lives  are  disrupted  by  necessary 
changes  In  the  railway  map. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  deals  with  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  railroad  crisis. 
But  we  are  stUl  left  with  the  present 
emergency.  Penn  Central  needs  imme- 
diate assistance  to  avoid  liquidation.  Al- 
though funds  are  available  through  the 
Hurricane  Agnes  legislation  and  other 
sources,  it  is  possible  that  the  totals  will 
not  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  bankruptcy 
court  or  to  reverse  the  railroad's  nega- 
tive cash  flow.  In  that  event,  Congress 
must  stand  ready  to  provide  further  op- 
erating funds.  On  this  matter  we  have 
no  real  choice.  But  while  doing  so,  we 
must  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  subsidize  the  bankrupt  railroads 
any  longer  than  Is  necessary  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  reorganization  plan. 
This  should  be  the  last  time  that  Con- 
gress is  forced  to  rescue  the  rails  from 
imminent  collapse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  long  grap- 
pled with  the  vexing  Penn  Central  prob- 
lem. But  it  has  not  yet  focused  on  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  long-term 
solution  to  the  whole  northeastern 
transportation  mess.  Once  again,  we 
must  act  with  haste  under  emergency 
conditions.  But  this  time  we  must  simul- 
taneously lay  the  groimdwork  for  a  re- 
organization and  restructuring  of  the 
rails  which  will  enable  this  marvel  of 
19th  century  technology  to  play  the 
ms^or  role  it  is  capable  of  playing  in  a 
new  and  revitalized  20th  century  na- 
tional transportation  system. 
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REVENUE  SHARINO  PAILS  LABOR 
AND  MINORITIES,  AFL-CIO  BE- 
LIEVES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  general 
revenue  sharing,  and  now  the  special 
revenue  sharing  proposals,  have  been 
touted  by  the  administration  as  a  revolu- 
tionary means  of  revamping  and  improv- 
ing the  way  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments deliver  federally  funded  public 
services. 

Like  so  many  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's proposals,  however,  these  ideas  are 
long  on  rhetoric  but  short  on  promise. 

At  the  recent  63d  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Urban  League  held  here  in 
Washington,  AFL-CIO  Legislative  Direc- 
tor Andrew  Biemiller  set  out  a  most 
cogent  analysis  of  what  is  wrong  with 
these  proposals. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Biemiller's  analysis 
to  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  Bt  Andrew  J.  BXEMn.LER 
The  labor  movement  and  the  dvll  rights 
movement  share  a  vital  Interest  In  setting  the 
record  straight  on  revenue  sharing. 

Our  mutxml  concern  tor  human  welfare 
and  human  dignity  makes  It  Imperative  to 
expose  and  stop  the  cruel,  callous  hoax  that 
IS  revenue  sharing. 

It  Is  the  people — working  people,  unem- 
ployed people,  city  people,  minority  people, 
poor  people,  low-  and  middle-Income  peo- 
ple— ^who  have  been  short-changed,  bypassed, 
and  Ignored  by  revenue  sharing. 

NEW  IXOERALISM  STOPS  SOCIAL  PROGSESS 

The  Nixon  Administration  touts  revenue 
sharing  as  a  way  to  strengthen  state  and 
local  government  by  giving  them  more  con- 
trol over  more  federal  money. 

This  Is  Uttle  more  than  the  old  "states' 
rights"  slogans  and  policies  we  fought  against 
together  In  the  past.  The  so-called  "New  Fed- 
eralism" Is  a  thlnly-dlsgulsed  effort  to  turn 
back  the  clock  on  social  progress  In  America. 

The  basic  issue  Is  human  welfare  and  hu- 
man dignity.  That  was  the  Issue  when  we  op- 
posed "states'  rights",  and  rt  Is  the  Issue  to- 
day as  we  oppose  revenue  sharing. 

BEDtSnUBTrriNG    FROM    THE    POOR    TO    THE    RICH 

Bitter  experience  shows  very  clearly  that 
revenue  sharing  redistributes  federal  money 
from  those  who  have  Uttle  to  those  who  hav« 
much;  from  the  Inner  city  to  the  high-hat 
suburbs:  from  those  who  support  strong,  ef- 
fective labor  standards  and  civil  rights  pro- 
tection to  those  who  want  to  weaken  these 
standards. 

Revenue  sharing  was  merchandised — ^llke 
so  much  deodorant — in  such  an  alluring 
political  package  last  year  that  Congresa 
passed  the  so-called  "general  revenue  shar- 
ing" bin.  It's  hard  to  say  "No"  to  Santa 
Claus. 

Let  me  note  for  the  record  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  opposed  this  legislation.  When  we  saw 
that  congressional  approval  was  Inevitable, 
we  tried  to  get  Improvements  Into  the  bill. 
Regrettably,  we  had  very  Uttle  success. 

REVENtTE  sharing:    FOOL'S  COLD 

Gtovemors  and  local  officials  truly  believed 
they  were  going  to  receive  a  general  revenue 
sharing  bonanza  of  (30  billion  over  a  five- 
year  period.  It's  no  wonder  they  put  the  heat 
on  Congress  to  approve  what  they  were  UAd 
would  be  additional  revenue^revenue  to  re- 
duce taxes  and  Improve  services.  They  war* 
looking  for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  th« 
rainbow — more  than  $5  bllUoQ  tn  1072. 

Many  of  these  state  and  local  officials  now 
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realize  tbelr  revenue-abarlng  pot  is  tull  of 
"fool's  gcdd". 

DEMOCKATIC    GOVERNORS    RXPORTKD    TO    BEXOBVK 
RKVKWUR    SHARIMC   A    MI8TAKX 

Instead  of  getting  more  money,  state  and 
local  governments  are  getting  less.  There  is 
much  agreement  that  revenue  sharing  is  an 
Inadequate  substittue  for  existing  federal 
grant  money. 

Here's  one  typical  comment  from  a  Mayor, 
Boston's  Kevin  White,  quoted  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  17 : 

"I'm  one  who  fought  for  the  basic  tenents 
of  New  Federalism  In  the  form  of  general 
revenue  sharing  for  the  past  three  years.  I 
find  myself  chagrined  that  I  don't  know  now 
what  I  have,  except  that  I  have  less  money  in 
the  short  run  and  probably  the  prospect  of 
less  money  in  the  long  run."  And  a  governor, 
Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia,  said  recently: 

"I  was  at  a  meeting  .  .  .  with  a  good  portion 
of  the  31  Democratic  governors,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  opinion  now  unanimously  is  that  it 
(general  revenue  sharing)  was  a  mistake  .  .  . 
I  believe  there's  a  general  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  mayors,  governors  and  others  that 
this  has  Indeed  been  a  step  backward." 

AN    OUTRAOEOTJS    ADMINISTRATION    ATTACK 
WHICH    MUST    BE    rOUGHT 

Instead  of  piling  general  revenue  sharing 
money  on  top  of  existing  federal  grant 
money,  the  Nixon  Administration  launched 
an  extraordinary  attack  against  established 
categorical  federal  grant  programs.  This  out- 
rageous effort  to  cut  back  or  kill  the  social 
programs — programs  we  worked  so  hard  to 
get  started  In  the  1960s — must-and-wlU-be 
fought  at  every  turn. 

Existing  federal  categorical  grant  programs 
are  being  strangled  and  starved.  And  the 
AF1/-CIO,  for  one.  la  not  willing  to  stand 
silent  while  the  hopes  and  futures  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  committed  to  a  grave 
of  governmental  Indifference. 

President  Nixon  Is  using  his  veto  power  to 
kill  appropriations  bills.  Programs  aimed  at 
providing  }obs.  Improving  health  and  edu- 
cation, better  housing,  and  controlling  pollu- 
tion are  given  varying  degrees  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's "Klll-them-dead"  treatment. 

ArL-<nO    FOUGHT    "NO    STRINGS"    SHARING 
IN      196S 

Congresslonally-appropriated  funds  h«ve 
been  Impounded,  raising  a  serious  confronta- 
tion between  presidential  power  and  our 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

The  APL-CIO  has  fought  "no-strings'  dis- 
tribution of  federal  money  since  1966  when 
It  was  first  proposed.  We  said  then,  and  we 
say  now.  it  is  ludicrous  to  pass  out  federal 
money  to  state  and  local  governments  with- 
out firm  controls  to  make  certain  taxpayers' 
money  is  spent  to  meet  national  priorities 
and  In  accordance  with  national  labor  and 
civil  rights  standards. 

"NO    STRINGS"    AI.80     MEANS    "NO    ADDtnONAI." 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  "no- 
strings"  general  revenue  sharing  money 
would  not  add  one  federal  penny  to  the 
money  available  to  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities. With  no  requirement  for  priority 
targets,  revenue  sharing  money  can  go  to 
reducing  a  rich  man's  property  taxes  while 
poor  families  continue  to  be  ataortchanged  on 
basic  education,  health,  welfare,  bouBlL.g,  and 
employment. 

While  the  general  revenue  sharing  law 
piously  calls  for  fair  labor  practices  and  fed- 
eral civil  rights  gviarantees.  the  fact  is  there 
can  be  no  enforcement  of  these  "paper" 
requirements. 

The  labor  movement  and  the  clvU  rights 
movement  share  a  common  Interest  In  get- 
ting federal  money  targeted  Into  priority 
areas  of  human  need.  We  have  a  common 
Interest  In  making  sure  that  federal  civil 
rights  guarantees  and  federal  fair  labor  prac- 
tice requirements  are  properly  and  fully  en- 
forced in  projects  and  programs  supported  by 
federal  money. 
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pnTALLS  UPUTKO  nr  special 
RSVKNTrx  sharing 

Unfortunately,  the  same  dangers  and  pit- 
falls that  exist  In  connection  with  general 
revenue  sharing  are  repeatedly  in  special 
revenue  sharing. 

In  1971.  before  Congress  passed  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  bill,  the  President  pro- 
posed "special"  revenue  sharing  block  grants 
which  would  consolidate  some  130  categorical 
grant  programs.  The  President  suggested 
consolidation  of  these  existing  grant  pro- 
grams Into  six  brocMl  "block-grant"  areas — 
law  enforcement,  manpower  training,  urban 
devel<H>ment,  transportation,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  education. 

There's  no  question  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  federal  grant  programs  In  the  1960s,  to 
help  meet  America's  need  for  public  facilities 
and  public  services,  almost  inevitably  created 
some  administrative  problems  and  over- 
lapping grants. 

But  this  situation  by  no  means  Justifies 
dismantling  and  destroying  essential  social 
programs.  Nor  does  it  Justify  an  abdication 
of  the  federal  government's  key  role  In  devel- 
oping, financing  and  guiding  the  public  In- 
vestment and  public  service  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  nation's  welfare  and  progress. 

NATIONAL       inilORlnES      ABDICATED      IN      SPECIAL 
REVENDE    SHARING 

The  AFIi-CIO  opposes  special  revenue 
sharing  block  grants.  We  believe  that  nation- 
al priorities  and  national  goals  must  be  set 
at  the  national  level.  No  rational  person  can 
deny  that  America  faces  vast  unmet  public 
needs.  If  anyone  tries  to  tell  you  that  the 
"hour  of  crisis"  for  America's  cities  has 
passed  take  him  for  a  walk  down  Florida 
Avenue.  Meeting  these  needs  requires  the  co- 
operation of  all  citizens  and  all  Institutions, 
private  as  well  as  public. 

Many  major  domestic  problems  are  rooted 
In  a  shortage  of  services  and  facilities  that 
are  traditionally  and  appropriately  the  re- 
sponsibility of  government.  Some  of  these 
problems  and  shortages  can  be  dealt  with  at 
the  state  and  local  community  level,  with 
administration  and  financing  by  state  and 
local  government. 

But  It  Is  the  federal  government — which 
represents  all  of  the  American  people — that 
holds  the  key.  To  put  It  very  simply,  the  fed- 
eral government  cannot  escape  Its  respon- 
sibility for  national  problems  and  the  states 
cannot  exercise  that  national  responsibility. 

PRESSING    PROBLEMS   ARE    NATIONAL    IN    SCOPE 

The  most  pressing  domestic  problems — 
unemployment,  equal  opportunity,  housing, 
health  care,  pollution,  and  crime — are  na- 
tionwide In  scope  and  Impact.  These  problems 
are  not  confined  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
50  states  and  80.000  local  government  units. 
They  require  national  leadership  with  fed- 
eral programs  and  federal  financial  support. 
And  national  leadership.  In  tiim.  requires  a 
willingness  to  meet  the  problems  that  face 
this  country. 

LIAA — A  TRIAL  RUN  THAT  FAILED 

One  area  in  which  there  Is  experience  with 
block  grants  Ls  the  federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration — a  "trial  run"  at 
special  revenue  sharing.  The  experience  has 
been  bad,  very  bad. 

The  bllUon-dollar  block-grant  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program  has  been  "charac- 
terized by  Inefficiency,  waste,  maladministra- 
tion and.  In  some  cases,  corruption,"  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  a  House  Oovernment 
Operations  Subcommittee.  The  report  finds 
that  law  enforcement  block  grants  have  bad 
"no  visible  Impact  on  the  Incidence  of  crime 
In  the  United  States,"  that  there  Is  "woefully 
Inadequate"  Infortnatlon  on  state  programs, 
that  there  Is  little  assurance  that  the  tax- 
payer will  soon  have  the  fiscal  and  program 
safeguards  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

And  we  have  reports  that,  in  some  areas, 
so-called  "law  enforcement"  block  grant 
funds  are  being  used  to  pay  prison  labor  $6 
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a  day  to  build  more  Jails  and  prisons.  This 
Is  progress? 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  Con- 
gressman John  Monagan  (D)  of  Connecticut, 
declared  that  "LEAA  continues  to  be  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  curb  state  abuses  un- 
der the  block  grant  programs,  despite  the 
strong  rhetoric  of  its  guidelines." 

This  Is  precisely  the  concern  of  the  AHi- 
CIO. 

PROM    BAD   TO    WOkSR 

It's  bad  enough  that  revenue  sharing  means 
lees  money  for  urban  problems.  It's  even 
worse  that  whatever  money  does  become 
available  Is  going  to  be  passed  out  without 
adequate  labor  protections  and  antl-dlscrlm- 
Inatlon  reqiilrements. 

Regulations  and  guidelines  written  on 
paper  don't  mean  a  damn  unless  there  Is  a 
capacity  and  a  willingness  In  the  national 
government  to  enforce  these  requirements. 
Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  leadership  is 
utterly  lacking  in  the  Nixon  Administration. 

CXTTTTNG  $100  BILLION  TO  PUT  THE  PEOPLE  LAST 

For  fiscal  1974,  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
proposing  to  emasculate  or  eliminate  federal 
programs  totalling  917  billion.  Over  the  next 
five  years  the  Nixon  budget  cuts  will  result 
In  a  cumulative  total  reduction  of  more  than 
$100  billion.  If  successful.  President  Nixon 
will  have  succeeded  In  reordering  this  na- 
tion's priorities  In  reverse — putting  the  peo- 
ple and  their  needs  last. 

If  Congress  adopts  the  special  revenue 
sharing  programs  proposed  by  the  President, 
many  vital  Job-creating  public  service  and 
public  Investment  programs  will  be  totally 
dismantled  and  others  wlU  be  rendered  vir- 
tually Inoperative. 

For  example,  In  the  area  of  community  de- 
velopment and  housing,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's budget  proposals  would.  In  effect, 
bring  to  an  end  the  direct  federal  role  In 
revitalizing  the  nation's  cities  and  Increas- 
Ing  the  availability  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

SUBSTANTIAL   JOB   CXTTS 

Budget  cuts  threaten  to  end  urban  renew- 
al, model  cities,  low-rent  housing  and  home- 
ownership  programs.  These  cuts  could  mean 
substantial  Job  losses — \n  on-site  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  In  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  steel,  lumber,  glass,  cement,  and  other 
building  materials — at  a  time  when  almost 
6  percent  of  the  total  workforce  and  nearly 
10  percent  of  minority  workers  are  already 
unemployed. 

No  amount  of  revenue  sharing  rhetoric 
and  statistic  doubletalk  can  bide  the  fact 
that.  In  city  after  city.  Administration  budget 
policies  are  victimizing  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  young,  the  old  and  minorities.  While  the 
San  Clementes  and  Key  Blscaynee  may  not 
need  public  housing,  the  Newarks,  Cleve- 
lands  and  Oaklands  do. 

BUDOrr    ABANDONS    EDUCATION 

In  education,  the  Administration's  vague- 
ly-formulated program  of  special  revenue 
sharing  means  a  large-scale  abandonment 
of  quality  education  for  all  children  as  a 
goal.  It  would  eliminate  or  under-fund  vital 
programs  that  are  investments  in  our 
children. 

Categorical  ald-to-educatlon  programs  were 
enacted  by  Congress  to  meet  critical  needs 
largely  Ignored  by  state  and  local  officials. 
By  lumping  these  programs  Into  a  single  big 
special  revenue-sharing  check,  the  Admin- 
istration blatantly  invites  state  and  local 
officials  to  return  to  past  practices  of  allo- 
cating funds  on  the  basis  of  whim,  rather 
than  genuine  demonstrable  need. 

PROCLAIMING    MTSTICAL    POWERS   FOR 
AMBBOSIA   OF    REVENUE    SHARING 

I  dont  doubt  that  many  education  pro- 
grams can  be  Improved — but  Improvement 
Is  quite  different  from  dismantling  and  de- 
stroying whole  programs.  Too  often  the 
problem  has  been  bcul  administration  by 
local   officials   who   used   education   money 
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contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress.  And  It 
is  these  same  local  officials  who  have  hin- 
dered progress  and  thwarted  national  goals 
that  the  Administration  now  proclaims  will 
draw  mystical  super  powers  of  administra- 
tion from  the  ambrosia  of  revenue  sharing. 
By  loosening  controls,  the  Administration 
would  aggravate  the  problem  of  poor  local 
administration  rather  than  contribute  to  Its 
solution. 

The  AFIi-CIO  has  consistently  pressed  for 
more  federal  fimdlng  for  schools.  We  are 
not  going  to  abandon  education  programs 
we  fought  so  long  to  achieve. 

What's  at  stake  is  not  a  few  education 
programs  we  are  proud  to  have  played  some 
small  part  in  getting  passed.  The  stakes  are 
much  higher.  Are  education  problems  going 
to  be  attacked  In  a  national  effort?  Or  are 
they  to  be  attacked  piecemeal.  In  thousanrls 
of  schools  districts  with  varying  degrees  of 
competence  and  desire? 
K  That  is  why  we  reject  completely  Adminis- 
tration proposals  for  special  educational 
revenue  sharing.  They  provide  no  additional 
funds  for  the  schools.  They  would  only  di- 
vert money  from  existing  programs  which 
Congress  carefully  designed  to  meet  specific 
needs. 

MINORITIES   LOSE    MOST    UNDER    MANPOWER 
REVENUE    SHARING 

The  biggest  loeers  in  the  Administration's 
plans  for  manpower  revenue  sharing  would 
be  minority  workers  and  minority  youths. 

First  of  all  the  Nixon  Administration  wants 
to  kill  the  Job-creating  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment Program  established  by  the  land- 
mark Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

This  program  opened  up  about  160.000 
Jobs  In  17,600  state  and  local  government 
agencies.  It  provides  Jobs,  mcome  and  self- 
supporting  dignity  for  workers.  And  It  also 
provides  useful  public  services  In  a  variety 
of  fields — health,  education,  recreation,  en- 
vironmental protection  and  public  safety. 

Tet  the  AdnUnlstratlon  wants  to  kill  this 
program  that  Is  widely  recognized  as  effec- 
tive and  successful  and  useful. 

Furthermore,  the  federal  government's  role 
in  planning  and  operating  on-the-job  and 
classroom  training  programs,  funded  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  would  be  turned  over  to  state  and  local 
government  by  "special"  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    TOUTR    CORPS   WOULD 
DISAPPEAR 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which 
helps  open  opportunities  for  part-time  Jobs 
so  that  low-income  youths  can  complete 
their  education,  would  no  longer  be  a  fed- 
eral responsibility.  It  would  disappear  In 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing. 

In  fact.  If  It  wasn't  for  recent  court  action 
and  the  determination  of  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators,  the  entire  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  program  would  have  disappeared  this 
year.  If  the  Administration  has  Its  way,  the 
hopes  of  some  600,000  young  people  would 
be  Impounded  along  with  the  $266  million 
for  the  program. 

Look  at  what  the  Administration  has  been 
telling  local  governments  about  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corps  funds.  "Use  your  EEA 
money  Instead,"  they  say.  What  they  mean 
is  fire  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  hire  the 
kids.  That's  the  "New  Federalism"  In  a  nut- 
shell, and  that's  the  kind  of  mentality  we 
are  fighting. 

The  Administration  also  wants  to  cut  back 
funds  for  the  Job  Corps  and  decentralize 
Its  activities  into  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing where  It  too  would  soon  disappear 
totftUy. 

WIN    A    PUBLIC    RELATIONS   GIMMICK 

The  only  manpower  program  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  Nixon  budget  Is  WIN,  the 
Work  Incentive  Program,  aimed  basically  at 
getting  welfare  recipients  to  work.  Labor 
protection  standards  in  the  WIN  program 
are  so  weak  that  welfare  recipients  far  too 
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often  are  placed  in  marginal,  substandard, 
low-paid  Jobs.  They  go  from  poverty  on 
welfare  to  poverty  on  the  Job.  The  only  peo- 
ple who  win  with  WIN  are  Administration 
public  relations  experts. 

That  Is  the  trouble  with  the  whole  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  proposal — ^It  Is  a 
Madison  Avenue  gimmick.  Decentralizing 
and  decategorlzlng  are  slogans  that  simply 
don't  meet  human  needs  for  Jobs,  training. 
Income  and  human  dignity. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  now  trying 
to  put  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Into  effect 
by  Executive  fiat,  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    IS   IMMATERIAL   TO 

THE    ADMINISTRATION 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee reports  that  "hlgh-rankmg  officials  of 
the  Labor  Department  have  Indicated  to  the 
Committee  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
they  have  their  orders,  and  congressional 
action  or  inaction  is  immaterial  to  them." 

The  Watergate  hearings  show  that  the  Ad- 
ministration played  fast  and  loose  with  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  Manpower  revenue  sharing 
shows  they  have  been  trying  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  "New 
Federalism"  and  revenue  sharing  are  but 
code  words  for  a  massive  attack  against 
social  programs  that  contribute  to  human 
welfare  and  dignity. 

The  APX.-CIO  Is  determined — and  I  am 
confident  the  Urban  League  Is  determined — 
to  repulse  this  attack.  And  let  me  make  It 
crystal  clear,  we  are  not  Just  fighting  a 
holding  action.  We  Intend  to  press  on  for 
social  and  economic  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


PHASE  IV  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  A 
CHANCE  TO  WORK 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  President  and  his  advisers  an- 
nounced the  imposition  of  Uie  most  re- 
cent price  freeze  on  June  13,  they  em- 
i^aslzed  that  the  phase  IV  price  controls 
program  which  would  follow  would  in- 
volve tighter  standards,  and  more  man- 
datory compliance  procedures  than 
phase  n.  They  also  stressed  that  the  new 
guidelines  would  be  temporary  and  de- 
signed to  return  the  economy  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  a  free  market  system.  The 
President  said: 

We  are  not  going  to  put  the  American 
economy  into  a  strait  Jacket.  .  .  .  Such 
actions  would  bring  good  headlines  tomor- 
row and  bad  headaches  six  months  from  now 
for  every  American  family.  .  .  .  We  must 
not  let  controls  become  a  narcotic — we  must 
not  become  addicted. 

Phase  IV  guidelines  have  now  been 
announced,  though  not  yet  finalized.  The 
administration's  ill-conceived  and  pre- 
mature effort  to  end  controls  under  phase 
in  exacerbated  the  Inflationary  trend 
and  necessitated  the  "tougher"  controls 
now  proposed  under  the  phase  IV  pro- 
gram. Even  before  the  proposed  regula- 
tions were  being  formulated,  however, 
we  were  warned  that  the  new  controls 
would  be  short-term.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  administration's  apologetic,  even 
hostile,  attitude  toward  curbing  inflation 
by  price  controls  could  abort  any  effort 
to  alleviate  and  rectify  the  distortions. 
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On  July  15,  1973.  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  commentary  by  Hobart  Rowen 
which  explains  the  importance  of  allow- 
ing phase  IV  controls  the  time  to  work. 
I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  this  problem  by  inserting  the  article 
at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

Nixon  Shoxtld  Oive  Controls  Chance 

TO  Work 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Even  as  the  final  touches  are  being  put 
on  what  we  are  assured  will  be  a  "tough" 
Phase  IV  (something  like  Phase  n  of  wage- 
price  controU),  the  administration  keeps 
making  noises  about  decontrol. 

"The  only  way  to  get  out  of  controls  Is  to 
get  out  of  controls,"  a  high  administration 
officials  says  somewhat  belligerently. 

The  Labor  Management  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, on  which  Cost  of  Living  Council  direc- 
tor John  Dunlop  puts  great  reliance,  issued 
a  statement  the  other  day  urging  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  controls  as  soon  as  possible 
this  year. 

"The  only  way  to  extricate  the  coimtry 
from  wage  and  price  controls  is  to  phase 
them  out,"  the  L-M  statement  said.  The 
language  sounds  suspiciously  like  Dunlop's: 
If  he  didn't  actually  write  It,  he  surely  would 
have  no  phUosophlcal  disagreement  with  it. 

In  a  speech  to  the  New  York  Sales  Execu- 
tive Club  last  week.  Commerce  Secretary 
Frederick  B.  Dent  began  to  chatter  about 
"Phase  V,"  which  would  maA  the  end  of 
controls. 

^^  "The  most  Important  issue,"  declared  Dent, 
"is  what  kind  of  an  economy  we  will  have 
In  Phase  V." 

And  Mrs.  Anne  Armstrong,  a  presidential 
counselor,  told  reporters  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
that  "because  of  the  toughness  (of  Phase  IV)' 
It  will  be  very  brief." 

Thus,  the  administration  seems  reaUy  not 
to  have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  sense- 
less Junking  of  Phase  n  (economist  Walter 
W.  Heller  calls  it  the  "summum  boner") 
When  it  moved  into  Phase  in,  the  adminis- 
tration gave  the  Impression  that  it  was  no 
longer  serious  about  pursuing  controls — that 
It  could  hardly  wait  to  get  rid  of  them  en- 
tirely. 

As  Brookings  Institution  economist  Barry 
Bosworth  observes,  many  of  the  problems 
that  surfaced  In  Phase  m— for  example,  ris- 
ing food  costs — would  have  developed  even 
had    Phase    n    been    continued. 

"But  the  widespread  mterpretatlon  of 
Phase  ni  as  a  signal  of  an  end  to  controls 
multiplied  price  Increases  in  early  1973 " 
Bosworth  says. 

There  is  certainly  a  limit  to  what  we  can 
reasonably  expect  from  Phase  IV,  In  view  of 
past  blimders  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
rising  food  prices  (which  stem  In  good  part 
from  stupid  agricultural  policies),  and  the 
hysterical  filght  Into  commodities  and  out 
of  paper  money  which  te  boosting  Imported 
raw  material  prices. 

But  some  things  can  be  expected,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  an  admmistratlon  attitude 
that  Is  not  apologetic  about  nor  downright 
hostile  to  controls.  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  aides 
must  quit  a  covert  sniping  at  controls  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  work. 

That  requires,  as  a  backdrop,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  fiscal -monetary  policy. 
Many  economUts,  including  Heller  and 
Arthur  M.  Okun,  now  think  the  time  when 
a  tax  Increase  might  have  been  useful  has 
already  slipped  past.  That  puts  the  burden 
on  monetary  policy  and  many  people  already 
see  a  parallel  with  the  money  "crunch"  of 
1969-70./ 

As  fod  Phase  IV  price  controls,  they  will 
have  to  no  even  better  than  Phase  n  in  limit- 
ing Increases.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  pre-notlficatlon  principle— elimi- 
nation of  which  was  perhaps  the  biggest  of 
all  Phase  HI  blunders^ 
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Some  prices,  after  the  freeze,  wUl  have  to 
go  up.  But  COLC  staff  people  have  been  taUc- 
Ing  too  loosely  about  the  "back-up"  of  coat 
Increases  for  large  Industrial  companies  dur- 
ing Phase  II  and  HI.  The  sharp  rise  In  con- 
sumer finished  goods  prices  (averaging  about 
1  per  cent  a  month)  at  a  time  when — as  Dun- 
lop  proudly  claims — wage  advances  have  been 
modest  can  only  mean  that  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  unjustifiable  price  hiking  dur- 
ing Phase  in.  This  shouldn't  be  legalized  at 
one  stroke  and  called  an  unpreventable 
"bulge." 

But  the  main  thing  the  administration 
must  avoid  is  any  sort  of  promise  to  get  rid 
of  controls  quickly.  A  specific  time  limit  to 
Phase  IV  would  be  the  ultimate  disaster. 

"The  way  to  unwind  controls  is  to  xintle 
one  knot  at  a  time,"  says  Okun.  "We  ought 
to  tiptoe  out  of  rigid  controls  very  gradually 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  new  Inflation  followed 
by  a  new  freeze.  The  overeagerness  to  return 
to  a  free  market  In  Phase  III  gave  us  the  op- 
posite movement  In  Freeze  U." 

The  language  of  the  forthcoming  an- 
nouncement on  Phase  IV  will  tell  us  a  lot 
about  whether  Messrs.  Nixon,  Shultz  and 
Dunlop  have  learned  this  lesson.  Don't  get 
your  hopes  too  high. 


THE  APPLICATION  OP  JUSTICE  TO 
FEDERAL  NARCOTICS  AGENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANOEL 

OF    NEW    YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4,  1972,  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  agexits,  dressed  as  hippies, 
and  carrying  rifles  and  sliotguns,  il- 
legally broke  into  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Dirk 
Dickenson  in  Humboldt  County.  Calif. 
The  agents  suspected  Mr.  Dickenson  of 
running  a  million  dollar  hallucinogenic 
drug  lab  on  his  heavily  wooded  property. 
None  of  the  agents  identified  themselves 
as  law  enforcement  ofiBcials. 

Mr.  Dickenson,  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  had  entered  his  home 
were  Federal  agents,  attempted  to  flee 
and  was  shot  and  killed  by  BNDD  agent 
Lloyd  Clifton.  A  search  of  Mr.  Dicken- 
son's property,  however,  did  not  reveal 
even  the  remnants  of  a  drug  lab. 

The  Justice  Department,  in  an  inves- 
tigation which  resembled  the  Depart- 
ment's first  Watergate  probe,  cleared 
Agent  Clifton  of  any  wrongdoing  for 
shooting  Mr.  Dickenson. 

In  January  1973,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia indicted  Agent  Clifton  on  second 
degree  murder  and  involuntary  man- 
slaughter charges. 

The  Justice  Department  recently  filed 
a  brief  in  a  California  Appeals  Court  to 
have  the  charges  against  Agent  Clifton 
dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  a 
Federal  employee  acting  in  an  official 
capacity  when  he  shot  Mr.  Dickenson. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  sent  a  letter  to  At- 
torney General  Elliot  Richardson  asking 
him  to  withdraw  the  Department's  mo- 
tion to  have  the  State  of  California's 
charges  against  Agent  Clifton  dismissed. 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  m£in  should  not  stand  trial.  The 
Attorney  General  Informed  me,  however, 
that  since  Agent  Clifton  was  originally 
cleared  of  any  wrongdoing  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  that  the  Department 
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was  now  bound  by  law  to  provide  his 
legal  defense.  Further,  because  this  mat- 
ter is  now  in  the  courts.  Agent  Clifton 
could  not  even  be  suspended  from  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  since 
a  suspension  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
public  hearing  which  could  be  quite  prej- 
udicial to  the  court  cases. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  my  colleagues 
should  be  informed  of  this  Incident  for 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  realize  that  Congress 
will  not  permit  this  type  of  activity  to 
take  place  again.  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle correspondent  Paul  Avrey  wrote  an 
excellent  article  on  this  shocking  oc- 
currence. I  would  like  to  place  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  15, 
1972] 
Stx>rt  or  Dkatr  in  Drtjo  Raid 
(By  Pam  Avery) 
Alskspoint,  Ht7mbou>t  Countt. — At   1:43 
pjn.  on  April  4,  Dirk  Dickenson  and  his  girl 
friend  Judy  Arnold  heard  a  roaring  whup- 
whup-whup-whup  above  the  cabin  on  Pratt 
mountain  and  ran  out  onto  the  back  deck. 
"My  first  thought  was  'far  out,'  "  Miss  Arn- 
old recalls.  "It  was  a  big,  green  helicopter. 
PiUed  with  longhalrs.  Dirk  and  I  waved  at 
them.  A  couple  of  them  waved  back." 

A  minute  later,  Dickenson,  24,  the  sus- 
pected "chemist"  of  an  illegal  drug  ring,  lay 
dying  on  a  steep,  rocky  slope  Just  below  the 
cabin.  Attempting  to  flee  down  the  slope, 
he  had  been  shot  In  the  back  by  federal  nar- 
cotics agent  Lloyd  Clifton. 

DKPDTT 

A  Humboldt  county  sheriff's  deputy,  pistol 
at  the  ready,  was  first  to  the  side  of  the 
writhing  body.  Sure  he  would  find  a  gun — 
"or  some  sort  of  weapon" — he  searched 
everywhere  around. 

He  found  nothing.  Dlcksenspn  had  not 
been  armed. 

It  was  some  20  minutes  before  a  first  aid 
kit  and  stretcher  arrived  and  Dickenson  was 
carried  to  the  Army  helicopter.  He  died  on 
the  helicopter  en  route  to  a  hospital  60  miles 
away  in  Evu-eka. 

While  Clifton  and  the  deputy  kneeled  by 
Dickenson,  helpless  to  do  anything  for  him, 
other  members  of  the  19-man  raiding  party 
fanned  out  over  the  property.  They  were 
searching  for  what  government  "hard  intelli- 
gence" had  indicated  would  be  there:  a 
"mUIlon-doUar  lab"  manufacturing  the  dan- 
gerous hallucinogen  drug  PCP  (phencycll- 
dine  hydrochloride). 

XMBAKaASSES 

Two  days  later  it  was  acknowledged  with 
embarrassment  that  while  some  drugs  (small 
"stashes"  or  marijuna,  hashish  and  peyote) 
and  other  possibly  incriminating  items 
(one  a  piU -making  press,  obviously  not  re- 
cenUy  used)  had  been  discovered,  a  careful 
search  of  40  acres  had  faUed  to  turn  up  a 
laboratory. 

What  had  been  touted  to  Eureka  newsmen 
invited  along  as  "the  biggest  drug  raid  In 
Humboldt  coiinty  history — possibly  the  big- 
gest in  California"  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
bust. 

And  a  man  was  dead. 

Here  is  the  anatomy  of  th^t  raid. 

Dickenson's  death  has  been  cited  as  the 
reason  for  the  shroud  of  secrecy  that  has 
stUTOunded  the  events  of  AprU  4  at  the  re- 
mote mountain  cabin  seven  mUea  west  of 
the  little  town  of  Alderpoint,  Itself  hardly 
more  than  a  wide  spot  on  a  southern  Hum- 
boldt cotmty  road. 

The  fatal  incident  is  being  investigated 
by  both  District  Attorney  William  F.  Ptrrog- 
glaro  of  Humboldt  county  and  U.S.  Attorney 
Jamea  L.  Browning  in  San  Francisco. 

The  outcome  of  both  Inveatigatlons  wUl 
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be  determinations  aa  to  whether  agent  Clif- 
ton will  be  oiminaUy  charged  in  connection 
with  the  fatal  shooting  of  Dickenson. 

Browning  must  decide  whether  Clifton  un- 
lawfully "summarUy  executed  "  Dickenson 
(in  other  words,  deprived  him  of  his  right 
to  appear  in  court),  or  acted  properly  in 
firing  at  the  fleeing  suspect. 

If  it  Is  decided  no  federal  charge  is  war- 
ranted, Ferroggiaro  must  then  determine 
whether  Clifton  should  face  trial  on  a  state 
charge  that  coiUd  range  from  involuntary 
manslaughter  up  to  first  degree  murder. 

STOaT 

What  happened  during  a  period  of  less 
than  a  minute  Is  what  both  investigations 
are  trying  to  determine. 

The  Chronicle  has  talked  with  a  number  of 
persons  Involved  with  the  raid  imd  this  ver- 
sion of  what  occurred — confirmed  by  a  law 
enforcement  official  Investigating  the  entire 
incident — has  emerged: 

The  suspected  PCP  drug  ring  had  been 
under  Intense  federal  investigation  since 
January  when  an  undercover  agent  made  a 
"buy"  of  the  drug  from  a  man  in  Hayward 
who  said  his  "connection"  was  named  Dirk. 

Other  buys  were  set  up,  cars  were  followed, 
addresses  noted  and,  by  mid-March,  the  fed- 
eral investigators  had  Identified  Dickenson* 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  as  alleged  co- 
conspirators In  the  making  and  sale  of  PCP. 

It  was  learned  Dickenson  and  two  other 
suspects  owned  the  40  acres  near  Alderpoint 
and,  when  the  man  allegedly  selUng  PCP  to 
them  remarked  the  "lab"  was  near  Oarber- 
vlUe.  the  pieces  seemed  to  fall  together.  One 
federal  agent  is  said  to  have  shouted 
"eiu-eka." 

FREPARATIOMS 

Humboldt  county  came  Into  the  case  in 
March.  Undersheriff  Robert  Bollman  was  told 
there  would  be  a  raid  on  a  "mUllon-doUar 
lab"  and  was  asked  to  supply  deputies  to  go 
along  with  the  federal  strike  team.  He  took 
part  In  some  of  the  planning  but — for  some 
reason  thus  far  unexplained — did  not  notify 
DUtrlct  Attorney  Ferroggiaro  about  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  biggest  raid  in  the 
county's  history.  The  D-A.  first  learned  of 
the  raid  when  notified  of  Dickenson's  death. 

Although  aerial  photographs  of  the  prop- 
erty were  taken  at  an  altitude  of  6000  feet 
by  a  light  plane,  at  no  time  did  the  investi- 
gators attempt  any  form  of  groimd  sxirveU- 
lance  of  the  cabin — which  one  county  detec- 
tive had  strongly  suggested. 

In  late  March,  the  raid  was  scheduled  for 
April  4  and  federal  arrest  and  search  warrants 
for  five  persons  and  three  locations  were 
obtained  on  AprU  3. 

aXADT 

Late  the  night  of  April  3,  Bollman  learned 

for  the  first  time  that  an  Army  helicopter 

loaned  by  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco — 
was  to  be  used.  The  federal  agents  also  flrst 
learned  then  BoUman  had  invited  three 
Eureka  newsmen  to  cover  the  raid.  The 
agents  were  ftu-lous  but  flnaUy  agreed  the 
newsmen  could  go  along. 

Nine  lawmen,  Clifton  among  them,  boarded 
the  helicopter  and  ten  others  drove  from 
Eureka  in  squad  cars. 

They  were  unaware  that  Dickenson,  his 
girl  friend  and  a  neighbor  were  at  that  very 
moment  in  the  sheriff's  substation  in  Gar- 
bervllle  talking  over  a  business  matter  with 
county  animal  control  officer  BUI  Bushnell. 

Leas  than  two  hours  later,  Bushnell  had 
been  enlisted  as  part  of  the  raiding  team — 
to  shoot.  If  necessary,  several  "vicious"  Saint 
Bernard  dogs  owned  by  Dickenson. 

The  raids  in  Alderpoint,  Hayward  and  Biu-- 
llngame  were  supposed  to  occiu'  at  the  same 
moment — but  didn't.  The  cabin  raid  was 
late. 

At  1:30  p.m.,  Dickenson  and  Miss  Arnold, 
who  Is  23.  were  drinking  Jack  Daniels  whis- 
key on  the  rocks  and  talking  over  plans  for 
one  of  his  business  ventiu-es,  making  elegant 
coffee  tables  out  of  slabs  of  redwood  burls. 
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They  heard  the  helicopter,  waved  as  It 
passed  the  cabin,  then  to  their  surprise,  saw 
It  turn  and  start  to  land  in  the  front  yard. 

"We  ran  back  inside.  The  helicopter  was 
blovring  dust  through  the  front  door,  which 
was  open.  Dirk  shut  it  and  then  he  shouted 
'look!'  I  saw  all  these  men  with  guns  nin- 
ning  toward  the  cabin,"  said  Miss  Arnold. 

(AU  of  the  federal  officers  on  the  chopper 
raid  could  easUy  have  been  mistaken  for  hip- 
pies. They  had  long  hair,  wore  hip  clothes — 
one  sported  a  blue  and  white  footbaU  Jersey 
with  the  number  27  on  it — and  their  amaU, 
gold  badges,  were  concealed  from  view.) 

"Dirk  yelled  to  me  'Run,  Judy,  Runl'  Then 
the  door  crashed  (q>en  and  two  men  with 
guns  grabbed  me.  One  held  me  and  the  other 
continued  on. 

"There  was  terrible  confusion  and  I 
coiUdnt  hear  anything  because  the  helicop- 
ter was  starting  to  lift  off. 

"When  it  got  quiet  again,  I  heard  someone 
say  'he's  been  hit.'  I  somehow  knew  they 
were  talking  about  Dirk  and  that  he'd  been 
shot,  even  though  I  never  heard  any  shot. 

rUORT 

"I  broke  up  at  that  point  and  I  don't  re- 
rtember  much  of  what  happened,  except 
they  wouldn't  let  me  go  down  and  see  Dirk 
or  go  with  him  to  the  hospital." 

Dickenson  had  vaulted  the  raUlng  of  the 
back  deck,  dropped  12  feet  to  the  rocky  slope 
below  and  was  making  his  way  toward  a  slz- 
foot-hlgh  barbed  wire  fence,  110  feet  away. 

Undersheriff  Bollman  apparently  was  the 
single  witness  to  the  shooting.  He  has  said 
he  saw  narcotics  agent  Clifton  on  the  back 
deck,  his  arm  outstretched,  aiming  a  snub- 
nosed  revolver  down  the  hill. 

"I  heard  him  (Clifton)  say  'halt  or  I'U 
shoot.'  I  looked  down  and  saw  someone  run- 
ning and  then  I  heard  a  gtmshot  and  be 
(Dickenson)  went  down."  Bollman  has  told 
investigators. 

The  qxiestion  as  to  why  Clifton  fired  at 
Dickenson  remains  unanswered — offlclaUy. 

"I  can't  discuss  any  aspect  of  a  matter 
under  InvestlgaUon,"  said  VB.  Attorney 
Browning.  District  Attorney  Ferroggiaro  has 
echoed  that  statement. 

The  Chronicle  has  been  told  its  reporters 
cannot  talk  with  Clifton. 

ACCOtTKT 

But  from  two  authoritative  sources,  it  has 
been  learned  that  Clifton  gave  this  account 
of  the  incident  to  his  superiors  in  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs: 

Among  the  flrst  out  of  the  helicopter — Its 
engine  roaring  and  Its  rotor  blades  popping 
loudly — Clifton  was  racing  toward  the  cabin 
door  when,  out-of-the-oomer  of  his  eye,  he 
saw  a  fellow  agent  suddenly  fall  q>rawlin3 
on  the  ground. 

Clifton  believed  the  agent  had  been  shot 
by  someone  Inside  the  cabin  (it  had  been 
expected  several  armed  drug  makers  might 
be  Inside). 

Clifton  rushed  into  the  cabin  along  with 
federal  agent  Ed  McReedy,  who  took  Miss 
Arnold  into  custody.  Clifton  continued  out 
onto  the  back  deck  and  saw  Dickenson  going 
down  the  rocky  slope. 

StUl  believing  an  agent  had  been  gunned 
down,  and  believing  the  running  man — it 
is  not  clear  whether  he  knew  it  was  Dick- 
enson— had  done  the  shooting,  Clifton  yelled 
out  the  warning,  then  fired. 

The  bullet  entered  Dickenson's  back  three 
inches  above  the  waist  next  to  the  spinal 
cord,  coursed  down  at  a  60-degree  angle  and 
exited  through  the  groin.  Death,  30  min- 
utes later,  resulted  from  massive  internal 
bleeding  due  to  severed  arteries. 

DELATS 

Although  "gunplay"  has  been  considered 
a  strong  possibUity  because  of  Intelligence 
as  to  "weapons  In  the  cabin"  (a  .22  caliber 
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pistol  and  a  number  of  hunting  rifles  and 
shotguns  were  found),  no  one  bad  thought 
to  bring  a  doctor  along  on  the  raid  and  the 
closest  first  aid  kit  was  in  a  squad  car  parked 
a  quarter-mUe  away. 

The  helicopter  pUot  refused  to  land  in  the 
same  spot  again,  because  he  felt  it  was  too 
dangerous,  so  Dickenson  had  to  be  carried 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  chopper. 

Fellow  agents  said  Clifton  seemed  shocked 
to  learn  he  had  shot  an  unarmed  man  and 
that  none  among  the  raiders  had  been 
wounded. 

About  30  minutes  after  the  raid  started, 
the  Eureka  newsmen  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  area.  They  left  with  a  number  of  ques- 
tions unanswered. 

More  than  a  month  later  many  questions 
are  still  being  answered  with  "no  comment." 

KKPOSTS 

But  the  night  of  April  4,  reporters  In  San 
P-anclsoo  were  informed  by  the  federal  nar- 
cotics bureau  that  the  three  "coordinated" 
raids  had  produced  four  arrests,  seizure  of 
numerous  varieties  of  drugs,  including 
"150.000  tablets  of  LSD,"  that  some  agents  on 
the  Alderpoint  raid  had  suffered  "minor  in- 
Jvu-ies"  and  that  a  fleeing  suspect  had  been 
killed. 

Government  documents  showing  what  was 
seized  in  the  Bay  Area  raids  list  only  "2000 
LSD  tablets"  and  a  small  quantity  of  other 
drugs.  No  mention  of  any  PCP,  except  as 
"white  powder,"  was  made. 

Just  as  puzzling  was  the  discovery  on  the 
Alderpoint  property  on  May  2  of  two  cans 
of  a  chemlc&l  component  of  PCP,  a  shattered 
lab  measuring  flask  and  pieces  of  broken 
chemical  bottles.  The  flnd  was  made  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Ferroggiaro  who  was  at  the 
scene,  making  diagrams  for  his  investigation 
of  the  shooting,  when  he  wondered  where  a 
long,  black  water  hose,  leading  into  the 
woods,  might  end. 

He  followed  it  200  yards  into  a  clearing  and 
found  a  wooden  tent  platform  and  the  de- 
scribed objects  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
strued as  being  part  of  a  "lab." 

CONIXICT 

The  district  attorney  refused  comment  as 
to  why  the  federal  search  of  the  40  acres  had 
failed  to  flnd  this  possibly  Important  eviden- 
tiary cache  only  200  yards  from  Dickenson's 
house.  Defense  lawyers  contend  the  govern- 
ment planted  It.  The  government  denies  this. 

The  continuing  investigation  also  was  cited 
locally  as  the  Veason  to  refuse  to  give  The 
Chronicle  any  information  regarding  possible 
guidelines  federal  narcotic  agents  have  relat- 
ing to  use  of  flrearms. 

But  a  routine  check  In  Washington  shows 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  gives  a  manual  to  its  agents' 
which  contains  this  paragraph: 

"The  agent  should  not  shoot  at  any  per- 
sons except  to  protect  his  own  life  or  that 
of  some  other  person.  The  agent  wiU  not  fire 
at  fleeing  automobles,  suspects  or  defend- 
ants. The  firing  of  warning  shots  is  prohibi- 
ted. It  is  not  Intended,  of  course,  that  an 
agent  remain  passive  in  a  threatening  situ- 
ation, therefore  endangering  his  life  or  that 
of  a  fellow  agent.  He  must,  however,  use  cau- 
tion and  act  In  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner 
when  he  finds  use  of  his  firearm  necessary." 

That  paragraph,  says  attorney  PhlUp  Scott 
Ryan,  who  is  representing  Miss  Arnold  (ar- 
rested on  a  "possession  of  marijuana"  charge 
and  Dickenson's  parents  in  a  clvU  action), 
"is  the  keystone  to  the  whole  incident." 

"Dirk  Dickenson  wasn't  any  PCP  chemist. 
He  was  a  high  school  dropout  with  a  minor 
police  record.  But  none  of  that  matters. 

"Even  if  he  had  been  a  kingpin  Mafia 
heroin  supplier  he  was  wrongfully  shot  and 
kiUed  that  day  at  Alderpoint.  The  govern- 
ment's own  regulations  show  this  and  com- 
mon sense  should  have  made  it  apparent 
then,  as  it  Is  apparent  now." 
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MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  A  CASE  FOR 
GUN  CONTROL— No.  12 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  KASSACBtr^RTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day,  on  the  average.  57  people  in  this 
country  are  killed  by  guns. 

Eddie  Eldridge,  age  25,  was  one  of  the 
people  who  was  killed  today.  He  was 
fighting  with  another  man,  Derr  Andrl- 
11k.  Andrilik's  wife  took  a  gun  and  fired  it 
once.  She  did  not  know  how  to  use  it  and 
said  she  only  wanted  to  fire  it  into  the  air 
to  frighten  her  husband's  assaUant  In- 
stead, she  kiUed  him. 

Ronnie  Miller,  age  18.  was  also  kiUed 
today.  He  was  shot  by  another  18-year- 
old  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  house. 
We  do  not  know  why. 

Those  two  murders,  typical  df  a  na- 
tionwide pattern,  took  place  in  Chicago. 
But  if  we  picked  up  the  newspapers  In 
Los  Angeles,  or  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  or 
DaUas.  we  would  be  almost  certain  to  flnd 
at  least  one  murder  reported. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  handgim 
deaths— 21,000  every  day,  led  former 
Congressman  Abner  Mikva  of  Illinois  to 
comment  on  the  need  for  strong  gim  con- 
trols. He  said: 

The  real  American  tragedy  Is  that  murders 
like  these  might  have  been  avoided  with 
strict  handgun  control.  Handguns  made 
death  not  only  possible  but  probable.  They 
made  the  crime  safe,  easy  and  sure.  We  can 
stop  making  it  so  easy  to  get  a  handgun.  We 
can  stop  listening  to  the  people  who  com- 
plain that  banning  the  sale  and  manufacture 
of  handguns  wUl  "inconvenience"  them  be- 
cause they  wUl  not  be  able  to  buy  handguns 
to  shoot  at  targets.  It  woiUd  be  better  to 
begin  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  vic- 
tims— the  wives,  friends,  husbands,  lovers,  in- 
nocent bystanders  who  have  been  cut  down 
with  a  weapon  that  has  one  basic  function — 
to  kill  human  beings. 

The  article  from   the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  of  August  2  follows: 
Two  MxN,  A  Gnu.  Frieno,  a  Wire,  a  Gpn — 
Death 

Two  persons  were  killed  in  unrelated  in- 
cidents after  shootings  Wednesday  on  the 
North  and  South  sides. 

Eddie  Eldridge,  25,  of  5125  N.  Kenmore.  was 
kUled  after  a  fight  with  Derr  Andrilik,  43, 
of  6131  N.  Kenmore.  According  to  Patrolman 
Thomas  Moss,  AndrUik  allegedly  insulted 
Eldridge's  girl  friend.  Eldridge  hit  AndrUlk 
with  a  bottle  and  began  beating  him,  poUce 
said.  Andrilik's  wife,  Margaret,  30,  concerned 
over  her  husband's  safety  took  a  gun  and 
fired  it  once. 

Eldridge  died  after  being  taken  to  Weiss 
Memorial  Hospital.  Mrs.  Andrilik  said  she  did 
not  know  how  to  use  the  weapon  but  wanted 
to  fire  it  in  the  air  to  frighten  her  husband's 
assaUant.  Andrilik  was  being  treated  at  the 
hospital. 

On  the>  South  Side,  police  have  charged 
Michael  Echols,  18,  with  murder  in  the  death 
of  Ronnie  Miller,  18.  of  8049  S.  Carpenter. 

Echols,  of  6928  S.  Lafln  allegedly  shot  MUler 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  house.  He  was 
to  appear  Thursday  in  Felony  Court,  26th 
and  California. 
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THE  15TH  OBSERVANCE  OP  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PEKKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augitat  2.  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incoming 
mail  on  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  most  reassxiring.  People 
and  officials  in  all  parts  of  our  coimtry 
have  enthusiastically  responded  to  this 
annual  event. 

As  the  evidence  shows,  we  have  not, 
by  far,  lost  our  politico-moral  commit- 
ment toward  the  two  dozen  and  more 
captive  nations. 

The  following  examples  well  indicate 
this: 

First.  Proclamations  by  Govs.  Otis  R. 
Bowen,  of  Indiana,  Edwin  Edwards,  of 
Louisiana,  and  Marvin  Mandel,  of  Mary- 
land; 

Second.  An  editorial  on  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  in  the  July  12  edition  of  the 
Catholic  Standard ;  and 

Third.  In  the  same  publication  an  ar- 
ticle by  Rev.  Denis  Dirscherl,  S.J., 
"Oriental  Despotism,  Aftermath  of 
Revolution." 

The  material  follows: 

State  or  Indiana:   Proclamation 

To  AU  To  Whom  These  Presents  May  Come, 
Greeting: 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  a 
bulwark  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In  bringing 
the  captive  nations  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities; expressing  their  sympathy  with  and 
suppoft  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  captive 
peoples  for  freedom  and  Independence; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Otis  R.  Bowen,  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  lS-31,  1973,  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  In  Indiana. 

State  of   Louisiana:    Peo<xamation 

Whereas,  the  subversive  policies  of  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Imperialism  have  reached 
across  international  frontiers  to  the  very 
shores  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  these  policies  have  enslaved  the 
citizens  of  free  nations  into  a  Colonial  Em- 
pire serving  the  Interest  of  Russia  and  Peking 
to  the  detriment  of  the  historical  and  cul- 
tural values  of  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
captured  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  a  warm 
understanding  and  sympathy  for  all  peoples 
to  have  the  right  to  self-determination,  which 
means  the  right  freely  to  choose  their  own 
government  and  to  pursue  their  own  eco- 
nomic development;  and 

Whereas,  Louisiana  has  been  a  haven  for 
the  many  thousands  of  refugees  who  have 
Bed  the  entrapped  nations  In  the  hope  of 
continuing  the  good  fight  through  peaceful 
means  against  the  t3rrants  of  totalitarianism; 
and 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
88-90,  wherein  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  sets  aside  the  third  week  of  July  ettcb 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  urges 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Join  in 
prayers  and  appropriate  action  to  peacefully 
liberate  these  captives,  for  it  is  only  In  the 
freedom  for  all  nations  will  we  find  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Edwin  Edwards,  Oov- 
emor of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  16-31,  1973,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Louisiana. 

Th«  Statk  or  Ma«tland:  Pkoclamation 
Whereas,  The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  RumanU, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
AlbanU.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  The  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Oommunlst  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas.  The  freedom -loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
pe<^Ie  of  the  United  SUtes  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  L,aw  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sjrmpathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Marvin  Mandel,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  15-21,  1973.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  State 
to  Join  in  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Captive  Nations  Wkxx 

While  many  people  look  with  some  hope.  If 
not  enthusiasm,  toward  the  efforts  for  the  re- 
establlshment  of  a  modus  vlvendl  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist-domi- 
nated nations  of  the  world,  there  are  many 
more  who  view  the  efforts  as  ill-fated.  It  la 
difficult  for  this  latter  group  to  visualize  the 
success  of  such  a  venture  In  the  light  of 
modem  history. 

Since  1930.  more  than  29  nations  have  lost 
their  Independence  and  sovereignty  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  ruthless  oppression  of 
their  Communist  conquerors.  None  has  re- 
gained its  freedom  as  yet.  Nevertheless  the 
policy  of  our  country  has  been  moving  slowly 
toward  an  accommodation  with  these  op- 
pressors. &Iany  logical  but  pragmatic  reasons 
are  being  put  forward  In  support  of  this 
effort. 

This  year  the  16tb  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  held  here  and 
abroad  during  the  week  of  July  15-21.  "ITila 
annual  observance  serves  as  a  reminder  to 
the  rest  of  us  that  many  people  and  nations 
throughout  the  world  are  captives  who  have 
little  or  no  hope  at  this  time  for  even  even- 
tual freedom. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  efforts  that  are 
made  by  our  leaders  to  establish  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries must  be  accompanied  by  demands  for 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  for  aU  peoples. 
Anything  less  on  our  part  would  be  an  igno- 
ble capitulation  for  reasons  of  pure  ex- 
pediency. 

Aftxbmath  or  Revolution 
(By  Fr.  Denis  Dirscherl,  SJ.) 
The  following  article  was  prepared  In  con- 
junction with  Captive  Nations  Week,  which 
will  be  observed  July  15-31. 
The  Russian  Revolution  of  this  century 
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was  supposed  to  buUd  a  new  society  over  the 
dust  and  aabes  of  the  old.  To  wipe  out  the 
Czarlst  police  sUte  and  put  an  end  to  all  hu- 
man exploiuuon,  to  liberate  aU  men  and 
create  an  equitable,  happy  society — in  a 
word,  to  build  a  heaven  on  earth — these  wer» 
the  avowed  alms  and  promises  of  the  Russian 
revolutionaries  of  this  centiiry. 

What  they  Instead  effected,  confirming 
Marx's  own  worst  fears,  Is  a  system  of  C<»n- 
munlst  entrenchment  termed  "oriental  de- 
spotism" by  a  modem  Russian  scholar. 

The  ClvU  War  of  1917  tore  RussU  apart 
and  laid  much  of  It  waste.  The  Reds  fou^t 
viciously  to  save  their  revolution  and  the 
Whites  tried  to  overthrow  It.  For  a  time,  the 
latter  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  since  Britain, 
Czechoslovakia.  Finland.  Poland  and  the 
United  States  were  opposed  to  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 

The  resistance  these  countries  offered  to 
the  Reds,  however,  proved  in  the  end  to  be 
mere  crumbs.  They  faUed  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  Revolution  and  the  dev- 
astating consequences  of  their  faUure  to 
repel  the  Red  forces. 

The  Whites,  stmng  out  across  the  Soviet 
Union,  could  boast  of  many  capable  generals 
and  mUltary  strategists:  Denlkln.  Kolchak, 
KomUov,  May-  Maevsky,  Mannerhelm,  Wran-  * 
gel,  and  Tudenlch.  But  these  men  were  sim- 
ply unable  to  reach  unanimity  on  how  to 
conduct  the  war  and,  more  Importantly, 
what  kind  of  society  to  organise  after  the 
war.  The  Whites  lacked  the  narrowly  defined 
cohesion  of  the  Reds. 

In  brief,  the  most  glaring  and  fatal  catas- 
trophe of  the  White  campaign,  besides  the 
absence  of  strong  general  leadership,  was  the 
faUure  to  mount  an  attractive  and  compel- 
ling political  credo.  The  Whites,  In  addition, 
lacked  a  pragmatic  "do  It  now"  spirit.  They 
had  the  opportunity  to  re-route  history.  In- 
stead, the  Reds  took  it  from  them. 

The  next  revolt  was  more  symbolic  than 
actual,  but  its  repercussions  ran  deep.  The 
Kronstadt  uprising  began  on  March  7.  1931, 
about  30  miles  west  of  Leningrad  In  the  Oulf 
of  Finland.  Kronstadt  was  one  of  the  major 
naval  bases  of  the  Russian  north.  Its  garrison 
of  troops  had  originally  welcomed  and  sup- 
ported the  revolution  of  1917.  But  when  the 
revolutionaries'  promises  turned  sour,  they 
rebelled  along  with  other  workers. 

Under  the  slogan.  "SovleU  without  Bol- 
sheviks I",  the  Kronstadt  saUors  and  workers 
demanded  greater  economic  and  political 
freedom  for  workers  and  peasants  alike. 
When  the  sailors  refused  to  relent,  Trotsky 
ordered  them  to  be  "shot  like  partridges." 
The  uprising  was  quelled  and  the  survlvcHV 
of  a  garrison  of  almost  14,000  were  shot  or  Im- 
prisoned. This  uprising  forced  Lenin's  regime 
to  grant  concessions  in  economic  measures, 
but  at  the  same  time  It  soUdlfied  the  regime's 
military  might. 

Resistance  to  the  regime  was  short-lived 
once  Stalin  followed  Lenin  to  power.  Stalin 
masterfully  played  one  faction  against  an- 
other, liquidating  Individuals  and  masses 
alike,  the  most  drastic  being  the  man-made 
famine  in  the  ITkralne  where  thousands  were 
wiped  out. 

The  last  dramatic  opportunity  for  wide- 
spread uprising,  and  Indeed,  the  overthrow 
of  Communism,  came  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n.  When  Hitler's  troops  forced 
their  way  Into  the  heartland  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, many  natives  were  ready  to  greet  the 
invaders  with  open  arms. 

The  Germans,  however,  took  an  lU-advlsed 
strategic  stance.-  They  had  Imprisoned  In 
their  own  country  Lt.  General  Andrey  An- 
drevlch  Vlasov  after  wiping  out  bis  com- 
mand, the  Soviet  Second  Shock  Army.  He 
soon  became  the  symbol  of  Russian  resistance 
to  Stalin.  As  such,  he  afforded  the  Germans 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  sweep  through 
Russia,  especially  the  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic 
States. 

As  late  as  1944,  thousands  applied  dally  to 
Join  the  Liberation  Army,  but  Hitler's  aides 
hedged  their  bets  and  kept  Vlasov  immobu- 
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Ised.  Meanwhile  Hitler  cruelly  manhandled 

his  captives  In  Eastern  Europe,  kept  scan- 
dalous prisoner  of  war  camps,  and  thoroughly 
alienated  those  who  had  at  first  greeted  his 
armies  as  their  liberators  from  Staim. 

Today  after  60  years  of  Conununtsm,  op- 
pression In  the  Soviet  State  Is  as  great  as 
ever.  The  secret  police  Is  stronger,  though 
less  visible  than  formerly;  dissent  Is  stifled 
and  little  freedom  is  aUowed  under  the  sys- 
tem prc^osed  to  free  man.  Freedom  under 
Communism  means  the  acceptance  of  ne- 
cessity— akin  to  the  concept  of  oriental  des- 
potism. 

The  grounds  for  the  flaws  of  Communism, 
80  visible  today  worldwide,  were  apparent  a 
century  ago  to  both  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick 
Engels.  Ibtgels  candidly  remarked  that  "A 
people  which  oppresses  another  cannot 
emancipate  Itself.  The  power  which  It  uses  to 
suppress  the  other  finally  always  turns 
against  Itself.  As  long  as  Russian  soldiers  re- 
main In  Poland,  the  Russian  people  cannot 
free  Itself  either  politically  or  sociaUy." 

Later  Marx  himself  came  forward  with 
other  telling  remarks  about  Russia.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  strong  stand  of  Oriental  Des- 
potism existing  in  Russia  for  centuries.  In 
his  words.  "Muscovy  (the  early  Russian  king- 
dom) was  raised  and  educated  In  the  vicious 
and  miserable  school  of  Mongolian  slavery. 
It  won  Its  strength  only  by  becoming  a 
virtuoso  In  the  arts  of  slavery.  Even  after 
having  liberated  Itself.  Muscovy  as  conqueror 
played  its  traditionally  slave-like  role." 

Marx  and  Engels  referred  to  the  "timeless 
stupor"  of  the  masses  of  Russia's  past.  Marx 
saw  the  makeup  of  Russia  dominated  by  the 
"yellow  peril"  or  Mongol  tradition. 

Lenin  himself  feared  that  a  new  Asiatic 
restoration  might  take  hold  of  the  Russian 
scene  by  means  of  the  revolution.  His  "fears" 
have  beccHne  realized.  Due  to  the  managerial 
economy  and  tight  control  over  the  body 
politic,  the  masses  are  stUl,  in  effect,  as  dis- 
persed, fragmented,  and  powerless  as  they 
were  before  the  revolution.  The  forces  of  con- 
tinuity are  Indeed  powerful,  almost  over- 
whelming In  Russia  today. 

In  many  respects  Marx's  own  devastating 
critique  of  Russia  Is  far  more  poignant,  more 
relevant  than  In  his  own  day.  especially  In 
regard  to  his  concept  of  oriental  despotism. 


THE  CASE  OF  ROYBAL 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
colleagues,  Ed  Roybal,  has  recently  been 
noted  in  the  California  Journal  as  the 
leader  of  the  emergent  Spanish-speaking 
political  force  in  the  State  of  California. 
He  has  come  to  be  known,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  his  district,  as  the  spokes- 
man for  a  powerful  young  movement.  In 
the  10  years  that  he  has  spent  in  the 
House  he  has  worked  devotedly  to  secure 
and  safeguard  the  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  groups  of  Americans.  As  a  tire- 
less and  articulate  representative  of 
many  Spanish-speaking  Americans,  he 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  his  colleagues, 
as  a  true  spokesman  for  his  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  a  tribute  paid  to  Ed 
Roybal  In  an  article  of  May  1973 : 

A  Vdcw  Fbok  WiTRnr:   "Teais  or  Shout" 
Skkn  Ovxb  in  Chicano  Politics 

(By  Juan  Manuel  Hererra) 

"THE    CASE    or    aOTBAL" 

Where  we  are  going  can  be  seen  In  the  ex- 
ample of  Edward  Roybal,  a  United  States 
Congressman,  who  over  the  last  10  years  has 
risen  steadily  in  the  congressional  hierarchy. 
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He  is  typical  of  the  practitioner  of  hard, 
realistic  politics,  always  building  and  Invest- 
ing In  the  political  process.  And  it  Is  this  type 
of  leader,  particularly,  that  has  been  forced 
off-stage  in  the  continuing  dramas  of  "El 
Movlmiento".  Indicative  of  change  is  the 
fact  that  a  few  months  ago  In  Los  Angeles, 
Chlcanoa  of  many  persuasions  discussed 
seriously  the  possibility  of  organizing  behind 
Roybal  as  their  candidate  for  Mayor.  They 
realized  that  he  was  their  biggest  political 
asset.  That  meeting  was  symptomatic  of  the 
processes  at  work  off  center-stage  in  the 
movement:  It  Illustrates,  once  again,  the 
waning  of  thoee  forces  that  formed  over  the 
last  10  years  within  this  movement. 

Roybal's  comeback  Is  no  minor  develop- 
ment. T looking  back.  It  Is  clear  that  hU  kind 
of  thinking  and  his  kind  of  building  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  emergence  of 
Spanish -speaking  people  as  a  political  force 
In  California. 


WOMEN  IN  UNIONS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    IfXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Official  Journal  of  Communications 
Workers  of  America  published  an  article 
concerning  women  trade  unionists  and 
their  first  statewide  women's  conference 
held  In  San  Francisco  in  July.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  underline  the  significance  of  wom- 
en laborers'  political  activism.  I  wish  to 
draw  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

During  the  conference,  300  women 
demonstrated  their  support  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  United  Farmworkers  Union.  Panel 
discussions  were  held  on  the  topic  of 
women  in  the  labor  movement.  Also, 
many  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
conference  calling  for  such  things  as  bet- 
ter working  conditions  for  women,  a  clos- 
er analysis  of  union  pensions  and  welfare, 
and  continued  support  for  the  United 
Farmworkers  Union  in  its  struggle 
against  the  growers  and  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

By  so  organizing  and  stating  their  po- 
sition, women  in  unions  become  a  strong 
voice  in  the  constant  struggle  for  social 
justice  and  equality.  Women  unionists 
create  a  direct  impact  on  the  feminist 
movement  itself,  and  will  continue  to 
develop  needed  leadership  and  social  re- 
form. The  article  follows: 

Working  Women's  Wire 

caurornia  women  trade  unionists  meet 

More  than  300  women  working  from  AFL- 
CIO  unions  throughout  California  interrupt- 
ed the  opening  session  of  their  own  confer- 
ence on  women's  rights  in  San  Francisco  last 
weekend  to  demonstrate  their  support  for 
the  AFL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers  Union 
which  Is  fighting  an  assault  on  Its  contracts 
and  membership  in  California's  grape  vine- 
yards by  the  Teamsters'  Union  and  a  number 
of  growers. 

The  conference,  the  first  statewide  wom- 
en's conference  sponsored  by  the  California 
Labor  Federation,  APTr-CIO,  recessed  its  open- 
ing session  at  noon  to  demonstrate  at  a  near- 
by Safeway  store,  a  target  of  the  union's 
lettuce  boycott. 

The  decision  to  demonstrate  in  support  of 
the  farm  workers  was  taken  shortly  before 
Ann  Ginger,  a  Hastings  Law  School  professor, 
urged  the  conference  participants  to  become 
more  aggressive  In  fighting  for  women's 
rlgbU. 
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"It  takes  an  aggressive  approach  to  protect 
the  rights  of  working  people,  especially  work- 
ing women,"  she  said. 

A  large  number  of  CWA  local  members 
attended  the  conference.  CWA  Staff  Repre- 
sentatives In  attendance  Included  Ken  Cros- 
well  and  Sharon  Wilkes,  who  served  on  the 
Resolutions  Committee. 

Panel  discussions  were  held  on  such  topics 
as  "Working  Women  and  the  Law,"  "Nego- 
tiating Women's  Issues,"  "Organizing  the 
Unorganized,"  and  "The  Role  of  Women  In 
the  Labor  Movement." 

Among  resolutions  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  charged  by  Edith  Withlngton 
of  Local  39  of  the  Office  and  Professional  Em- 
ployees International  Union  of  Oakland  who 
was  elected  permanent  chairperson  of  the 
conference,  were  thoee  calling  for: 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  women's 
conference  on  an  annual  basis; 

Analysis  of  union  pension  and  welfare 
plans  In  terms  of  sex  discrimination  and  the 
drafting  of  model  clauses  to  erase  such  In- 
equities; 

Development  of  more  female  leadership  in 
the  trade  union  movement; 

Support  for  enactment  of  AB478,  a  Califor- 
nia AFL-CIO-sponsored  bill  Introduced  by 
Assemblyman  WUUe  Brown  (D-San  Francis- 
co) which  would  protect  working  conditions 
standards  for  women  by  extending  them  to 
men; 

Continue  support  of  the  Farah  strike  and 
boycott;  and, 

Continued  support  for  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Union  In  Its  struggle  against  the 
growers  and  the  Teamsters'  Union. 


MicmoAN  cmr.  ikd.,  news  dis- 
patch (X>NDEMNS  SECRET  BOMB- 
INO  OF  CAMBODIA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  su:i  editorial 
published  July  26,  1973.  in  the  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  News  Dispatch  condemning 
the  Nixon  administration's  secret  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Secret  Bombinc 

There  seems  no  end  to  revelations  damag- 
ing to  what  remains  of  President  Nixon's 
prestige  and  adding  to  alarm  at  the  aggran- 
dizement of  power  by  the  executive  branch. 

One  of  the  latest  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment disclosure  that  B-53  bombers  carried 
out  at  least  3,600  presldentially  authorized 
secret  raids  over  Camtxxlla  beginning  In 
March,  1989,  at  a  time  when  we  recognized 
the  ostensibly  neutral  government  of  Prince 
Sihanouk. 

According  to  one  Pentagon  spokesman, 
falsified  reports  were  officially  ordered  after 
the  raids  to  hide  their  number,  frequency 
and  objectives. 

Hide  from  whom?  Certainly  the  Cambo- 
dians knew  they  were  being  bombed.  Svtrely 
they  somehow  leaked  the  word  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Chinese  and  any  other  poten- 
tial U.S.  enemy.  The  only  people  who  didn't 
know  were  300  million  Americans  and  most 
of  their  535  representatives  In  Congress. 

The  President's  p>enchant  for  secrecy,  for 
the  "loneliness  of  command,"  continued  even 
In  a  situation  where  candor  would  have  been 
most  beneficial  to  the  admlnl-tratlon,  not  to 
m^Btlon  America's  Image  abroad.  This  was 
'Hhe  Christmas,  1972,  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam which  outraged  even  staunch  and  long- 
time supporters  of  the  President's  (public) 
Vietnam  policies. 
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Not  until  weeks  after  the  war  ended,  when 
It  was  too  late  to  do  any  good,  did  the  De- 
fense Department  release  photographic  proof 
that  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  "car- 
pet bombing"  of  Hanoi  and  only  minimal 
damage  to  nonmilitary  targets. 

Secrecy,  with  Its  Implied  distrust  of  the 
patriotism  and  contempt  for  the  Intelligence 
of  the  citizenry,  is  always  seU -defeating  In 
a  democracy,  as  Richard  Nixon  Is  so  sadly 
finding  out. 


THOMAS  P.  JAHNIGE  DEES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  KASSACBXTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  inform  this  body  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Jahnige  of 
Williamsburg,  Mass.,  author,  professor, 
student  of  government  and  a  former 
congressional  fellow. 

Mr.  Jahnige  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able accomplishment  and  great  potential. 
He  died  last  week  following  a  long  illness 
which  he  accepted  bravely  and  calmly. 
He  was  only  35,  but  already  he  had  estab- 
lished an  outstanding  reputation  as  an 
associate  professor  of  government  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass., 
where  he  taught  since  1965. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  working  close- 
ly with  him  for  several  years,  particularly 
during  the  6  years  he  sensed  as  director 
of  Smith's  Washington  siunmer  intern 
program. 

So  impressed  was  I  by  his  talents  and 
nis  deep  knowledge  of  government,  that 
I  prevailed  upon  him  to  become  my  spe- 
cial assistant  here  in  my  Washington 
office  during  the  summer  of  1969. 

No  stranger  to  Washington,  Mr. 
Jahnige,  as  a  congressional  fellow, 
worked  in  the  ofBces  of  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Mosher.  and  former  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  articles  and  two 
books — "The  Federal  Judicial  System," 
and  "The  Federal  Courts  as  a  Political 
System." 

This  sterling  record  in  so  short  a  time, 
however,  is  merely  one  measure  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Jahnige  was  much  more  than 
a  man  of  public  achievement.  He  was  a 
loving  husband,  devoted  father  and  in- 
volved citizen.  He  had  great  knowledge 
of,  faith  in  and  respect  for  the  institu- 
tions of  this  Government — traits  we  so 
sorely  need  in  this  country  today. 

But  most  of  all,  Tom  Jahnige  was  a 
warm  and  good  man  of  quiet  courage.  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  him  as  a  friend, 
and  I  share  the  grief  of  his  wife,  MoUy, 
his  daughter,  son,  and  all  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record, 
related  articles  from  the  Daily  Hamp- 
shire Gazette  of  July  25,  the  Holyoke 
Transcript  of  July  26,  and  the  Springfield 
Union  of  July  26 : 

[From  the  Hampshire  (Mass.)  Oazette, 
July  25, 1973) 

Thomas  Jahnicb  Dies 
Williamsburg. — Thomas  Paul  Jahnige,  3S, 
of  North  Street,  died  Tuesday  morning  at 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital.  He  had  been  an 
associate  professor  of  government  at  Smith 
College  where  he  has  taught  since  1965. 

He  was  author  of  several  articles  on  the 
federal  courts  and  Congress  and  is  co-author 
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of  two  books,  "The  Federal  Judicial  System," 
and  "The  Federal  Courts  as  a  Political  Sys- 
tem." 

At  Smith  he  was  also  director  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Center  and  director  of 
Smith -Washington  Summer  Intern  program 
for  six  years. 

This  past  year  he  has  serv^  as  a  member 
of  the  Census  Bureau's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Population  Statistics,  and  since  1970  he 
has  been  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Survey  Library  Association, 
Roper  Public  Opinion  Center. 

Before  coming  to  Smith  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  a  Congressional  FeUowship 
from  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion where  he  worked  in  the  offices  of  Con- 
gressman Charles  A.  Mosher,  (R-Ohlo)  and 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough    (D-Texas). 

He  also  worked  as  a  special  assistant  to 
Congressman  SUvlo  O.  Conte  during  the 
summer  of  1969. 

LOCAL   ACTIVITIKS 

Locally  he  served  on  the  Williamsburg  Re- 
publican Town  Committee  and  as  its  chair- 
man in  1970-71,  as  well  as  serving  on  the 
Williamsburg   Planning    Board. 

He  is  a  member  of  St.  J<An'B  Episcopal 
Church  and  served  on  its  vestry. 

He  was  born  in  Merlden,  Conn..  June  28, 
1938  and  received  his  B.A.  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  1960  and  his  Ph.  D.  from  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  Claremont,  Calif,  in  1966. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Molly  (McCas- 
lln)  Jahnige;  a  daughter,  Mary  Katherlne 
and  a  son,  Paul  Jotm;  bis  parents.  Ralph  and 
Elizabeth  Jahnige  of  Merlden;  a  brother, 
Ralph  of  Ridgefleld,  Conn. 

The  funeral  will  be  Friday  at  2  pjn.  In  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church. 

Burial  wUl  be  In  VUIage  HIU  Cemetery. 
Williamsburg. 

The  Chllds  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements  and  there  wUl  be  no  calling 
hours. 

Gifts  may  be  sent  in  his  memory  to  the 
Chemotherapy  Research  Fund,  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital  or  to  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church. 


(Prom  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram,  July  26,  19731 
Thomas  Jahitice,  Professor  at  Smtth,  Dead 
AT  35 

Thomas  P.  Jahnige,  35,  of  North  St.,  Wil- 
liamsburg, author,  associate  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Smith  College  and  a  former  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Cong.  SUvio  O.  Conte,  died 
Tuesday  in  Yale  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Hospi- 
tal after  a  long  Ulness. 

Death  was  attributed  to  Hodgkins  disease, 
according  to  a  hospital  spokesman. 

A  member  of  the  Smith  faculty  since  1965. 
Mr.  Jahnige  was  the  author  of  several  articles 
on  the  federal  courts  and  Congress,  and  co- 
author of  two  books,  "The  Federal  Judicial 
System"  and  "The  Federal  Courts  as  a  Pol- 
itical System." 

At  Smith  he  was  director  of  the  social 
science  research  center  and  the  Washington 
summer  Intern  program  for  six  years. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

In  the  past  year  he  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Census  Bureau's  advisory  committee 
on  population  statistics.  Since  1970  he  had 
been  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Library  Assn.  and  Roper  Public 
Opinion  Center. 

Before  coming  to  Smith,  Mr.  Jahnige  was 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  a  congressional  fel- 
lowship from  the  American  Political  Science 
Assn.  He  worked  in  the  offices  of  Rep.  Charles 

A.  Mosher  and  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough^  He 

also  worked  for  Conte  during  the  mimn  »r 
of  1959. 

In  WUllamsburg  he  served  on  the  Reput  il- 
can  Town  Committee  and  as  its  chairman 
In  1970-71  as  well  as  serving  on  the  Pl/innlng 
Board.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Bom  In  Merlden,  Conn.,  he  attended  Yale 
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University,  graduating  in  1960.  He  later 
earned  his  PhJ}.  at  Claremont,  Calif.,  Grad- 
uate School  In  1965. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  MoUy,  a  daughter,  Mary 
Katherlne  and  a  son,  Paul  John,  all  at  home; 
bis  parents,  Ralph  and  Elizabeth  Jahnige 
of  Merlden  and  a  brother,  Ralph  of  Ridge- 
fleld, Conn. 

The  funeral  wlU  be  held  Friday  In  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  WlUlamsbvirg. 
Burial  will  be  In  VUIage  Hill  Cemetery  there. 
Chllds  Funeral  Home,  Haydenvllle,  Is  In 
charge  of  arrangements. 


[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  Jtily  36, 
1973) 

THOICA8  P.  JaHNIOE,  AtTTROR,  PROTESSOR 

WuxiAMSBxmc. — Thomas  P.  Jahnige,  35,  of 
North  Street,  WlUiamsburg,  author,  associate 
professor  of  government  at  Smith  College 
and  a  former  special  assistant  to  U.S.  Rep. 
SUvlo  O.  Conte  R-Plttsfleld,  died  Tuesday  in 
Yale  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Hospital  following 
a  long  Illness. 

Death  was  attributed  to  Hodgkins  disease, 
according  to  a  hospital  spokesman. 

He  taught  at  Smith  since  1965.  He  was 
author  of  several  articles  on  the  federal 
courts  and  Congress  and  co-author  of  two 
books.  "The  Federal  Judicial  System"  and 
"The  Federal  Courts  as  a  Political  System." 

At  Smith,  he  was  director  of  the  social 
science  research  center  and  the  Washington 
summer  Intern  program  six  years. 

In  the  past  year  he  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Census  Bureau's  ad,vlsory  com- 
mittee on  population  statistics.  Since  1970 
he  had  been  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Survey  Library  Association 
and  Roper  PubUc  Opinion  Center. 

Before  coming  to  Smith  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington, O.C.  on  a  congressional  fellowship 
from  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation. He  worked  in  the  offices  of  UJ3.  Rep. 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  R-Ohlo  and  Sen.  Ralph 
Yarborough,  D-Texas.  He  also  worked  for 
Conte  during  the  summer  of  1959. 

In  Williamsburg  he  served  on  the  Repub- 
lican Town  Committee  and  as  Its  chairman 
in  1970-71  as  well  as  serving  on  the  Planning 
Board.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  and  served  in  its  vestry. 

Born  in  Merlden,  Conn.,  he  attended  Yale 
University,  graduating  in  1960.  He  later 
earned  his  PhD.  at  Claremont,  Calif.,  Gradu- 
ate  School  in  1965. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Molly,  a  daughter,  Mary 
Katherlne  and  a  son,  Paul  John,  all  at  home, 
his  parents,  Ralph  and  Elizabeth  Jahnige 
of  Merlden  and  a  brother,  Ralph,  of  Ridge- 
fleld, Conn. 

The  funefal  will  be  Friday  in  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church.  Burial  wUl  be  in  VUIage 
Hill  Cemetery.  CbUds  funeral  home  Is  in 
charge. 


GRAND  VENERABLE  JOSEPH  H. 
BELLECI 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  California,  the  State's  foremost 
Italian-American  organization,  recently 
concluded  its  38th  convention  where 
Joseph  H.  Billed  was  reelected  grand 
venerable. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  have  Mr. 
Billeci  as  a  close  friend.  He  is  a  dedicated 
leader  for  an  organization  which  has  a 
long  record  of  community  service. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  portion  of 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Blllecl  durtag  a 
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speech  to  full  membership  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  convention  in  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
last  month.  I  believe  it  states  quite  elo- 
quently and  sdmply  the  fine  goals  of  his 
organization: 

Speech  bt  Mk.  Billkci 

What  is  it  that  makes  so  many  of  us  work 
so  hard  for  the  Good  of  our  Order?  Certainly 
not  monetary  gain,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
activated  ourselves  within  the  Order,  know 
the  costs  involved — Then  it  must  be  for  other 
reasons,  reasons  that  are  much  more  mean- 
ingful. Reasons  that  sometimes  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  These  reasons  are  certainly 
not  a  means  of  self  edification,  or  self  glori- 
fication, but  rather  a  sincere  and  dedicated 
effort  to  always  advance  and  to  enhance  the 
position  of  the  Italian  Americans,  not  only 
In  our  Jurisdiction,  but  throughout  the  en- 
tire country.  We  look  with  pride  on  the  con- 
tributions, achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments pertinent  to  our  nationality  and  our 
goals. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  PACT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  I  have  been  continually 
pleared  with  the  response  shown  by  arti- 
cles and  materials  relevant  to  the  respect 
for  Captive  Nations  Week. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  another  article 
which  is  an  excellent  commentary  by 
Dumitru  Danielopol,  the  renowned  inter- 
national correspondent  of  Copley  Press. 
The  article  very  effectively  addresses  it- 
self to  the  seriousness  involved  In  the 
International  Security  Pact. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  July  12.  1973] 
Captivx  Nations  See  Peril  tn  Ettropean 
Security  Pact 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  special  sig- 
nificance this  year. 

Established  by  Congress  in  1959  and  ob- 
served during  the  third  week  In  July,  it  Is  to 
remind  the  free  world  of  the  plight  of  so 
many  less  fortunate  nations  that  have,  since 
1920,  fallen  under  the  domination  of  Inter- 
national communism. 

"The  desire  for  liberty  and  Independence 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples 
of  these  submerged  nations  constitutes  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  war  end  one  of  the 
best  hemes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  .  .  ." 
said  Public  Law  8690. 

The  argument  was  that  the  honest  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples  constituted  a  spxir 
that  would  goad  the  Communists  to  liberal- 
ize, and  at  the  same  time  restrain  them  from 
new  foreign  adventures.  The  threat  of  an  ac- 
tive underground  is  a  powerful  deterrent. 

The  annual  presidential  proclamation  is  a 
restatement  by  the  United  States  that  It 
recognizes  the  captive  peocle's  ultimate  right 
of  self  determination.  It  has  been  a  ray  of 
light  and  hope  for  freedom-loving  peoples. 
Just  the  knowledge  that  the  great  American 
democracy  remembers  their  ordeal  sustains 
many. 

But  each  year  the  sustenance  of  words 
from  Washington  seema  to  grow  more  meager. 
This  rear  Captive  Nations  Week  comes  at  an 
ominotis  moment  in  the  opinion  of  exile 
leaders. 

The  Russian-demanded  Eurooean  Security 
Conference  has  opened  in  Helsinki,  and  Mos- 
cow Is  bent  on  legitimatizing  forever  the 
boundaries  Eastern  Europe  created  by  the 
Red  army  in  1944-45. 
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A  position  paper  written  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  Captive  Eurojjean  Nations  and  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations 
states: 

"The  European  security  conference  ...  In 
Helsinki  has  long  been  sought  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  .  .  .  purpose  of  achieving  for- 
mal Western  recognition  of  the  Soviet  im- 
posed regimes  and  frontier  in  Eastern 
Europe." 

The  paper  appeals  to  the  Western  world 
and  especially  the  United  States  to  counter- 
act Soviet  efforts  "to  use  the  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  their  empire." 

These  men  of  bitter  experience  also  are 
anxious  about  another  part  of  the  world. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  Lev  Dobriansky  of  George- 
town University,  one  of  the  initiators  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  calls  special  attention  to 
the  vulnerable  states  in  war-torn  Southeast 
Asia  where  American  force  and  American 
interest  are  waning  rapidly. 

"For  the  decade  of  the  *70's  the  dominant 
question  is  'who's  next?'  "  Dobriansky  says. 
His  candidates  for  possible  Red  control  are 
Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Republic  of  China. 

He  points  out  that  none  of  the  Communist 
coimtries  have  ceased  in  efforts  to  subvert 
and  conquer  their  neighbors. 

Despite  his  smUes  In  Washington  and  San 
Clemente,  Soviet  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev 
has  Just  reiterated  his  pledge  of  help  to 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed faith  in  the  "ultimate  triumph  of 
their  cause." 

The  multiple  violations  by  Hanoi  of  the 
cease-fire  and  the  Illegal  buildup  of  forces  In 
that  area  with  Soviet  and  Chinese  tanks, 
missiles  and  other  material,  Dobriansky  says, 
must  be  viewed  as  a  prelude  to  new  Com- 
munist pressures. 

It  was  Hanoi's  Le  Due  Tho  who  Just  re- 
stated his  Communist  philosophy: 

"According  to  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory,  so 
long  as  imperialism  exists  there  will  be 
war.  .  .  ." 

When  a  war  with  communism  Is  lost,  the 
outcome  is  new  captive  nations. 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  FIREMAN'S 
DAY 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  announce  that  I  am  cosponsor- 
Ing  legislation  to  make  January  17  of 
each  year  National  Volunteer  Fireman's 
Day. 

The  date  of  January  17  was  chosen  to 
honor  volunteer  firemen  because  that  is 
the  birthdate  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
founded  the  first  volunteer  fire  company 
in  the  United  States. 

The  designation  of  this  day  as  a  day 
of  grntltude  and  appreciation  for  the 
service  and  the  courage  of  the  Nation's 
volunteer  firemen  is  certainly  a  sincere 
and  enthusiastic  gesture,  but  no  such 
tribute  can  adequately  repay  the  debt 
that  we  as  American  citizens  owe  to  these 
gallant  firefighters. 

There  is  no  higher  degree  of  public 
service  than  that  attained  by  the  private 
citizen  who  forsakes  the  comfort  and  se- 
curity of  his  home  to  risk  injury  and  even 
death  in  the  service  of  Ills  fellowman. 
Such  is  the  service,  and  such  are  the 
risks,  which  the  volunteer  fireman  as- 
sumes without  hesitation  time  after  time. 

In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
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represent,  the  volunteer  fireman  is  held 
in  particularly  high  esteem,  for  we  have 
some  excellent  volunteer  companies 
which  year  after  year  perform  with  un- 
usual skill  and  bravery  in  combatting 
fires  that  would  otherwise  be  the  cruel 
claimant  of  homes  and  businesses  and 
ways  of  life — and  life  itself. 

And  so  it  is  with  pride  and  with  sincere 
thanks  that  I  join  in  this  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  volunteer  firemen  of  North 
CaroUna's  Fifth  District,  and  their  com- 
rades throughout  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 


TEAMSTERS  PENSION  FUND  AND 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  an  article  from  the  April  issue 
of  Overdrive  magazine  written  by  Jim 
Drinkhall. 

The  article  follows : 

Slanted,  Ho-Hum  Covxrage  Bt  Newspaper 
After  Central  States  Pension  Fund 
Loan 

".  .  .  Nevada  has  in  great  measure  profited 
by  the  Central  States,  Southeast  and  South- 
west (Areas)   Pension  Fund." 

Las  Vegas  Sitn. 

It's  business  as  usual  at  8550  West  Bryn 
Maur  In  Chicago,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Central  States.  Southeast  and  Southwest 
Areas  Pension  Fund:  the  number  of  federal 
Investigations  Into  questionable  loans  In- 
creases, those  connected  with  past  loans  are 
In  JaU,  on  their  way  or  on  trial,  and  the 
money  continues  to  flow  in  (and  then  out) . 

One  recent  occurrence,  though,  seems  to 
indicate  that  officials  at  the  Fund  at  least 
want  to  change  their  image,  if  not  thi»i'- 
method  of  operation.  In  February,  Dan  Shan- 
non was  appointed  as  Administrator  of  the 
Fund.  Shannon,  a  young  CPA  with  a  well- 
known  reputation  for  solid  integrity,  was 
formerly  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Park 
District.  Although  the  title  "AdnUnistrator" 
Is  a  new  one  at  the  f^ind.  It  is  believed  that 
Shannon  actually  replaced  Francis  Murtha, 
who  for  many  years  was  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. But  even  though  Murtha  hasn't  been 
with  the  Fund  since  mid-December  last  year, 
it  has  been  learned  that  he's  stlU  In  the  same 
buUdlng  as  the  Fund,  but  receives  bis  pay- 
check from  the  Central  States  Drivers 
Council. 

As  part  of  the  face-lifting,  according  tp  one 
source  at  the  Fund,  the  lease  agreement  for 
the  $3  mUllon  Jet  plane,  owned  by  Allen  Dorf- 
man's  Union  Casualty  Company,  has  been 
canceUed.  WhUe  that  might  sound  good  (the 
facts  show  another  story:  according  to 
records  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, that  plane  is  still  in  the  name  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Fund,  fully  two  and  a  half 
months  after  it  supposedly  was  returned  to 
Dorfman  (federal  law  requires  a  change  In 
ownership  to  be  reported  to  the  F.\A  within 
30  days) . 

Further,  according  to  Shannon,  the  Fund 
hasnt  made  any  new  real  estate  loans  since 
last  June.  While  It  Is  true  that  Fund  loan 
activity  has  slowed  down  (probably  because 
of  the  number  of  federal  investigations  be- 
ing conducted).  It  hasn't  stopped.  Overdrive 
has  discovered  at  least  one  new  real  estate 
loan  by  the  Fund  within  "the  time  period 
when  supposedly  no  new  loans  were  made. 
Additionally,  the  loan  activity  referred  to 
is  "new,"  there  have  been  a  numbw  of  loan* 
made  to  people  who  already  have  loans  out* 
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standing  with  the  Fund,  Including  those  who 
are  in  financial  trouble  and  have  had  loans 
refinanced. 

It  la  possible  (though  few  are  optimistic) 
that  Shannon's  employment  by  the  Fund 
will  signal  an  about-face  from  their  p«at 
practices.  As  the  activity  of  the  Fund  U 
monlt<M«d  this  year.  It  will  eventxially  be 
posElble  to  make  an  evaluation  as  to  whether 
things  will  really  change,  or  whether  It  will 
in  fact  be  "business  as  usvial." 

On  another  front,  the  Fund's  public  Image 
was  promoted  by  a  Las  Vegas  newspaper.  The 
Investigation  Into  that  campaign  produced 
the  following: 

On  each  of  the  last  five  days  of  January, 
an  article  on  the  Central  States,  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund  appeared 
m  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Taken  together,  this 
6-part  series  went  into  some  detail  concern- 
ing Fund  loans  in  Nevada,  and  made  gen- 
eral reference  to  loans  made  throughout  the 
country.  Overall,  the  series  said.  Fund  loans 
In  Nevada  have  been  beneficial  for  the  state 
as  well  as  the  Union  membership;  and  the 
clear  implication  was  that  Fvmd  loans  else- 
where in  the  coiuitry  were  sound  Invest- 
ments. 

The  author  of  the  series  was  Jim  Barrows, 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Sun.  In  Las  Vegas 
and  in  newspaper  circles,  Barrows  is  con- 
sidered a  digger  when  It  comes  to  subjects 
that  smell  funny,  and  he  is  known  for  his 
fairness.  But  persons  familiar  with  his  writ- 
ing said  they  were  surprised  at  the  series  on 
the  Fund.  One  comment  was  that  it  "doesnt 
look  like  the  kind  of  thing  he  usually  does;" 
a  statement  that  was  repeated  by  others.  It 
should  not  be  implied  in  the  slightest  that 
Barrows'  personal  or  professional  Integrity 
was  being  questioned.  What  finally  goes  into 
a  newspaper  Is  subject  to  the  publisher's 
views.  In  the  case  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  the 
publisher  Is  Hank  Oreenspun. 

A  newspaper  reader  should  expect  that  If 
he  reads  an  article  In  the  news  section  of  the 
paper,  the  subject  Is  being  presented  in  as 
balanced  and  fair  a  light  as  possible.  It  would 
be  unfair,  for  example,  If  a  newspaper  gave 
one  political  candidate  more  coverage  than 
another,  but  failed  to  dispose  that  the  can- 
didate was  related  to  the  publisher.  Perhaps 
that  coverage  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
relationship,  but  at  least  the  readers  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  Oreenspun's  paper.  Nowhere  In  the 
Fund  series  was  it  mentioned  that  Hank 
Oreenspun  Is  a  long-time  personal  friend  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  or  that  he  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  Fund  loan. 

Among  Sun  staff  members  and  others  in 
Las  Vegas,  Oreenspun's  loan  from  the  Fund 
seems  to  be  common  knowledge.  But  the  rea- 
son he  received  It,  they  say.  Is  that  the  Sun 
was  In  financial  trouble,  and  the  Fund  loan 
saved  It  from  bankruptcy.  Keeping  a  news- 
paper alive,  especially  one  that  causes  con- 
troversy (and  the  Sun  has  always  been  con- 
troversial). Is  certainly  a  laudable  act;  there 
are  pitifully  few  left  in  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears, though,  that  no  one  has  bothered  to 
check  into  the  claim  that  the  loan  was  made 
to  save  the  Sun.  The  facts  are  that  Hank 
Oreenspun  borrowed  the  money  to  build  a 
golf  course. 

In  1958,  Oreenspun  received  a  loan  for 
$250,000  at  6  per  cent  Interest.  Prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  loan,  employer  trustee  Fred 
Strecker  complained  that  the  Interest  rate 
was  too  low.  Hoffa  became  Indignant  at  that, 
and  a  discussion  was  held  "off  the  record." 
In  that  discussion,  Hoffa  explained  that  he 
favored  the  loan  because  "this  gentleman 
Is  an  Influential  man  In  Las  Vegas."  The 
loan,  of  course,  was  granted,  and  a  year  later 
was  increased  to  $500,000,  stUl  at  6%  In- 
terest. By  1962,  Oreenspun  was  having  diffi- 
culties repaying  the  money  used  to  build 
Paradise  Valley  Oolf  Course.  Satisfactory  ar- 
rangements between  Oreen^un  and  the 
Fund  trustees  were  made,  though,  and  Oreen- 
q>un  eventuaUy  repaid  the  loan.  Since  re- 
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oelvlng  that  loan,  Oreenspun  has  been  an 
outspoken  defender  of  Hoffa  on  the  pages  of 
the  Sun.  His  remarks  on  the  loan  and  his 
subsequent  enthusiasm  for  Hoffa  and  the 
Teaniisters  would  be  highly  relevant,  but 
Oreenspun  has  continually  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  Overdrive.  In  addition 
to  the  Teamsters,  Oreenspun  has  developed 
other  curious  relationships  In  Nevada.  At 
least  one  Involves  stock  transactions,  and 
that  Is  apparently  so  Interesting  that,  ac- 
cording to  sources,  the  Justice  Department's 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Force  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  well 
Into  an  extensive  Investigation  of  those  deal- 
ings. 

Equally  intriguing  are  the  Sun  series  on 
the  Fund;  not  for  what  they  say,  but  rather 
for  what  they  omit. 

According  to  Jim  Barrows,  he  looked  at 
the  Fund  from  strictly  the  financial  point  of 
view.  In  other  words,  how  profitable  were 
the  Nevada  loans  from  a  banker's  point  of 
view?  In  the  first  place,  looking  at  them  from 
a  bank's  viewpoint  Is  not  accurate  because 
so  very  many  Fund  loans  were  originally 
turned  down  by  banks  or  were  the  kind  of 
venture  they  shied  away  from.  Secondly, 
given  the  extensive  history  of  known  corrup- 
tion involving  Fund  loans  almost  since  its 
inception  In  1056,  and  the  dozens  upon 
dozens  of  pec^le  who  have  gone  to  Jail  be- 
cause of  them,  it  seems  that  the  premise  of 
considering  only  their  profitability  Is  as 
sound  as  considering  only  the  profit  aspect 
of  Hitler's  slave  labor  cemips.  The  conclusion 
in  each  case  is  that  both  probably  were. 

In  order  to  research  the  articles,  said  Bar- 
rows, he  merely  contacted  the  Fund,  and  was 
grlven  access  to  their  records.  Why  Barrows 
would  be  given  such  quick  and  easy  freedom 
to  such  Information  is  something  of  a  mys- 
tery because  any  number  of  reporters  over 
the  years — Including  those  from  Overdrive — 
have  been  just  as  quickly  refused.  Barrows 
said  the  F^ind  fiew  him  to  Chicago,  and  he 
was  allowed  any  Information  he  wanted.  The 
Sun  series,  however,  indicates  that  the  in- 
formation kept  by  the  Fund  Is  a  constantly 
shifting  commodity.  The  total  amount  of 
money  loaned  In  Nevada,  according  to  Bar- 
rows' records  from  the  Fund,  and  thoee  ob- 
tained by  Overdrive,  differ  markedly  to  the 
extent  that  the  variance  Is  in  the  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  Sun  article  on  Fund  loans  to  Circus 
Circus  states  that  Fund  records  show  a  total 
of  $18.3  mUlion  loaned  to  that  casino/hotel. 
But  records  obtained  by  Overdrive,  and 
documents  on  file  in  the  Clerk  County  Re- 
corder's office,  show  that  $19.1  mUlion  has 
been  extended.  This  discrepancy  is  not  ex- 
plained by  the  Sun.  How  did  Samo  get  the 
loans?,  asks  the  Sun.  There  are  many  people 
who  would  like  to  know  the  answer  to  that 
question,  but  the  Sun  does  not  provide  It. 
The  Justice  Department  and  IRS  investiga- 
tion into  Circus  Circus,  Its  owner  Jay  Sarno, 
and  organized  crime  figures  from  Chicago — 
detailed  by  Overdrive  In  January — are  dis- 
missed In  one  sentence  by  the  Sun  as  a 
"smear." 

Circus  Circus  continues  with  what  appear 
to  be  serious  financial  problems,  and  rumors 
in  Las  Vegas  are  that  Samo  wants  to  sell  the 
business  and  build  another  hotel/casino  in 
Las  Vegas.  When  questioned  about  that, 
Samo  would  only  say:  "I  would  sell  any- 
thing I  ever  owned  if  I  had  the  right  price. 
It's  as  simple  as  that." 

A  source  In  the  Fund's  Chicago  office  has 
reported  that  Sarno  has  asked  that  his  inter- 
est payments  be  set  aside  for  one  year,  and 
that  his  loans  be  refinanced.  Fund  officials 
won't  publicly  comment  on  that,  but  Sarno 
stated  that  "I  dont  have  any  moratorium 
yet.  I  had  a  discussion,  and  there's  no  mora- 
torium approved  except  on  a  lot  of  condi- 
tions." 

Similarly,  the  involvement  of  organised 
crime  in  the  Fund-financed  Dunes,  Land- 
mark, Stardust,  and  Caesar's  Palaoe  gam- 
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bllng  casinos,  and  the  Sunxlse  Hospital,  are 
all  ignored  by  the  Sun.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  t>ecome  known  that  two  fed- 
eral agencies  are  conducting  massive  investi- 
gations into  Fund  loans  In  Nevada.  The  Sun 
lists  the  Fund  loan  to  King's  Castle  outside 
Reno,  and  then  shows  the  balance  due.  Miss- 
ing from  their  account  of  this  loan  is  that 
King's  Castle  went  out  of  biulneas  In  early 
1973  and  still  has  not  been  reopened.  In 
addition,  the  former  owner,  Nat  Jacobson, 
is  being  tried  on  kidnapping  charges. 

At  one  point.  Barrows  quotes  Jay  Samo  as 
saying:  "AU  the  loans  (to  Circus  Circus) 
were  100%  legitimate.  They  were  approved 
by  the  Nevada  Oamlng  Control  Board  .  .  ." 
The  tindenlable  Implication  of  this  state- 
ment is  that  nothing  can  be  amiss  in  these 
transactions  because  of  the  Board's  approval 
To  draw  such  a  conclusion  Is  misleading  In 
that  It  misrepresents  the  function  of  the 
Board. 

In  the  past,  the  Nevada  Oaming  Control 
Board  has  bad  the  reputation  of  being  con- 
trolled by  politicians,  and  issuing  licenses 
on  the  basis  of  favoritism.  According  to  Ne- 
vada law,  the  Board  Is  supposed  to  Investi- 
gate anyone  wishing  to  operate  or  own  a 
gambling  establishment,  as  well  as  thoee 
who  receive  any  financial  benefit  from  It. 
The  current  Board,  though,  does  not  reflect 
these  allegatioDB.  It  1$  considered  a  tough 
one,  and  no  charges  of  favoritism  have  been 
even  suggested. 

Before  a  person  or  corporation  can  buy 
into  a  gambling  business  In  Nevada,  an  in- 
vestigatlon  must  be  made  to  detennlne 
whether  approval  of  the  transaction  will  be 
made.  Qenerally.  the  Board  must  be  satis- 
fied that  those  who  control  gambling  are  In 
fact  legitimate.  The  Investigations — which 
sometimes  stretch  over  a  period  of  months — 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  applicant.  If  the 
Board  asks  a  question  about  financial  trans- 
actions or  personal  associations,  and  the 
person  takes  the  Fifth  Amendment,  it  Is 
grounds  for  denial  or  revocation  of  the  li- 
cense. 

The  source  of  any  funds  used  in  the  gam- 
bling operation  must  prove  to  be  legitimate. 
In  the  case  of  the  Pension  Fund,  the  Board 
states  that  since  the  so\irce  of  the  Fund's 
money  for  loans  Is  the  employer  contribu- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  employees,  the  source 
is  a  legitimate  one.  The  fact  that  organized 
crime  figiires  may  manipulate  the  Fund,  or 
that  kickbacks  may  be  Involved,  Is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  Recently,  a 
Texas  gambler  could  not  Identify  precisely 
where  he  had  obtained  a  large  amount  of 
money.  He  was,  according  to  one  source, 
simply  an  old-time  gambler  who  actually 
couldn't  remember  where  the  money  came 
from;  he  had  simply  won  it  gambling.  The 
Board  said  that  wasn't  satisfactory,  and  the 
man  withdrew  his  application. 

During  the  approval  of  one  of  the  loans 
from  the  Fund  to  Circus  Circus,  the  loan 
agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Board  for 
their  approval.  It  was  noted  that  one  of  the 
provisions  was  that  the  Fund  trustees  could 
replace  Samo  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  Bocu^  passed  the  word  to  the  Fund  that 
if  they  insisted  on  having  that  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  Fund  trustees  would  have  to  un- 
dergo an  investigation.  That  provision  was 
quickly  revised  by  the  Fund. 

The  Board's  concern  about  possible  hidden 
interests  and  kickbacks  involving  Fund  loans 
Is  apparent  from  an  action  taken  by  them 
in  early  1972.  Following  the  conviction  of 
Allen  Dorfman  for  fraud,  the  Board  insti- 
tuted a  requirement  that  anyone  connected 
with  a  gambling  casino  who  obtained  a  Fund 
loan  would  have  to  sign  a  special  affidavit 
swearing  that  no  one  other  than  the  licensee 
has  received,  or  will  receive,  a  financial  in- 
terest in  the  business  without  first  receiving 
Board  approval. 

Throughout  the  Sun  articles,  nunMrous 
examples  are  given — In  generalities,  not  spe- 
cifics— to  show  that  tbs  Fund  has  made  good 
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investments  in  stocks  and  bonds.  Kxamples 
are  cited  to  show  that  the  F\md  has  Invested 
$70.9  million  in  stocks  and  bonds  which  are 
currently  worth  $85.66  million.  What  the  Sun 
doesn't  show,  however,  is  what  rate  of  return 
these  stocks  and  bonds  are  bringing  in.  Ai« 
they  making  a  fair  return  or  not?  The  Sun 
investigation  does  not  show  this. 

Records  of  the  Fund  obtained  by  Over- 
drive—but apparently  not  disclosed  to  the 
Sun — show  In  some  detail  the  profit  or  loss 
of  P^ind  Investments.  These  documents  show 
that  from  1969  to  1971,  sales  of  stocks,  bonds 
and  real  estate  by  the  Fund  resulted  In  a 
spectacular  loss  of  over  $13  million.  Most  in- 
teresting of  these  transactions  is  tft«,  sale  of 
bonds  for  a  huge  $5,300,000  loss.  Belltag 
bonds  for  a  loss  means  that  they  were  sold 
for  a  price  lower  than  their  purchase  price. 
And  the  reason  such  sales  are  made,  it  is 
assumed.  Is  that  the  Fund  was  strapped  for 
cash.  A  number  of  sources  have  tended  to 
confirm  this,  stating  that  recenUy  the  Fimd 
has  loaned  out  the  money  so  rapidly  that 
money  has  not  been  available  to  pay  the 
small  number  of  pensions  under  Its  obliga- 
tions, and  that  the  Fund  has  resorted  to  this 
kind  of  money-losing  sale  as  well  as  actually 
borrowing  naoney  from  banks. 

There  are  42,000  Teamsters  receiving  pen- 
sions, according  to  the  Sun,  but  Fund  records 
only  list  39,866.  One  article  also  sUtes  that 
the  pensions  are  In  the  monthly  amounts  of 
between  $90  to  $360.  How  many  are  for  which 
amount  was  not  mentioned  by  the  Sun,  nor 
will  Fund  officials  disclose  the  breakdown. 

One  entire  article  was  given  to  a  state-by- 
state  list  of  loan  totals  made  and  balances 
due.  They  are  next  to  meaningless,  however, 
Inaamucb  as  they  don't  t>how  the  Interest 
rate,  the  identities  of  the  borrowers  and  their 
current  state  of  repayment.  From  what  over- 
drive can  determine  from  the  information  It 
has  gathered,  compared  to  the  Sun  list,  there 
are  a  number  of  loans  In  which  organized 
crime  figures  have  an  interest  or  exert  control, 
as  well  as  ones  involving  trustees  of  the  Fund. 
Under  the  heading  of  New  Mexico  loans,  the 
Sun  shows  original  loans  made  toUllng  over 
$4  million,  with  a  balance  due  of  zero.  The 
facts  concerning  these  loans  are  that  the 
amount  loaned  Is  a  million  dollars  more  than 
what  the  Fund  records  apparently  show,  and 
practically  none  of  this  money  has  been 
repaid. 

Olven  the  continuous  investigations,  trials 
and  convictions  (there  are  active  federal  in- 
vestigations into  at  least  12  Fund  loans 
which  have  not  yet  resulted  in  indictments) 
involving  the  Fund,  it  seems  incredible  that 
a  newspaper  would  accept  the  Fund's  in- 
formation without  checking  it.  But  knowing 
Oreenspun's  relationship  with  Hoffa,  the 
Fund  trustees  and  a  number  of  borrowers 
provides  at  least  some  insight  Into  the  Sun's 
actions. 

AfraiAViT 

STATS  OF  NKVAOA,  COtJNTT  OF  CLAUE 

Following  Allen  Dorfman's  conviction  on  6 
counts  of  fraud,  the  Nevada  Oamlng  Control 
Board  decided  that  all  persons  connected 
with  gambling  who  borrowed  from  the  Fund 
would  be  required  to  sign  aflldavits  like  the 
one  reproduced  here. 

being  first  dully  sworn,  deposes  and 

states  with  respect  to  the  loan  commitment 

to  set  forth  in  a  letter  dated  

from  the  Teamsters  Pension  Fund,  I  hereby 
state  to  the  effect  that  no  Individual  or  busi- 
ness entity,  other  than  those  described  in  the 
loan  agreement,  shall  receive  any  proceeds 
from  the  loan  or  derive  any  benefits  from 
the  loan,  and  further  that  there  are  no  agree- 
ments or  understandings  with  any  individual 
or  business  entity  who  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  obtaining  of  this  loan,  (except 
as  may  be  described  in  an  attachment  to  the 
affldavlt).  whereby  they  are  to  receive  any- 
thing of  value,  including  but  not  limited  to 
»ny  agreement  for  professional  services,  op- 
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tlons,  service  contracts  insurance  contracts, 
etc..  resulting  from  the  application  for  or 
the  granting  of  the  loan. 


CARELESSLY  TAPED  IXX>RKNOBS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   SCASSACBXTSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ervln  committee  has  uncovered  more 
than  simply  the  facts  in  its  investigation 
of  the  Watergate  and  related  White 
House  activities.  It  has  revealed  for  pub- 
lic view  the  attitudes  which  imderlay  the 
criminal  activities  allegedly  authorized 
by  Mr.  Ehrlichman  and  Mr.  Haldeman. 
The  attitudes  which  infected  the  White 
House  and  Committee  To  Re-Elect  the 
President's  staff  gave  them  an  unf  oimded 
and  unconstitutional  license  to  create 
what  Tom  Wicker  has  likened  to  a  secret 
police  force.  Mr.  Wicker's  commentary, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  July  27,  pinpoints  a  frlghteningly 
plausible  comparison  of  the  White  House 
"plumbers"  who  committed  burglaries  in 
the  spurious  name  of  "natlwial  security" 
to  HiUer's  SS. 

The  specter  of  another  era  of  terror- 
ism In  the  name  of  moral  superiority  is 
not  to  be  frivolously  dismissed.  As  Sen- 
ator Talmaogk  recognized,  the  line  of  rea- 
soning employed  by  the  White  House 
could  also  give  the  President  power  to 
commit  murder  in  the  name  of  national 
security.  The  carelessly  taped  doorknobs 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Ehrllchman's  "plumbers"  barely  saved 
the  Nation  from  the  institution  of  a 
police  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  sad  and 
dangerous  aspect  of  the  President's  claim 
to  so-called  implied  powers  alarms  the 
entire  Nation.  It  is  worth  calling  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Wicker's 
incisive  analysis,  and  I  wish  to  insert  the 
commentary  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  time: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  27,  19731 
Mr.  Nixon's  S.  S. 
(By  TcMn  Wicker) 

By  late  October  1971,  Attorney  Oeneral 
John  Mitchell,  exasperated  by  his  difficulties 
with  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  had  persuaded  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  fire  the  elderly  and  cantanker- 
ous F31.  director.  An  appointment  for  Mr. 
Hoover  was  made  at  the  Oval  Office;  un- 
aware of  what  was  in  store,  he  went  over 
to  talk  to  the  President. 

All  afternoon,  Mr.  Mitchell  waited  at  the 
Justice  Department  for  word  that  the  deed 
had  been  done.  But  the  word  never  came. 
Finally,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  called  Mr. 
Nixon   and   asked   what   had   happened. 

"I  had  him  in  here,"  the  President  replied. 
"But  I  just  couldn't  do  it." 

That  story,  recalled  by  a  former  Admin- 
istration official,  takes  on  verisimilitude  from 
the  testimony  of  John  D.  Ehrlichman  that 
"the  Administration  would  have  been  better 
off  if  Mr.  Hoover  had  been  retired  ...  he 
was  fixed  In  his  views  and  he  had  made 
operations  very  difficult." 

At  least  two  Presidents  and  three  Attorneys 
Oeneral  had  reached  that  conclusion  before 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Mitchell.  But  no  President 
did  anything  about  It — all,  probably,  for  the 
same  basic  reasons.  Mr.  Hoover  was  regarded 
as  an  Icon  of  law,  order  and  patriotism  by 
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so  many  people  that  tiring  him  might  have 
been  politically  unprofitable;  and  he  might, 
or  might  not,  for  all  anyone  knew,  have  been 
wUllng  to  use  whatever  Information  he  had 
In  his  files  against  a  President  who  tried  to 
force  him  out — or  against  that  President's 
associates. 

So  far  as  is  known,  however,  only  the  Nixon 
Administration  took  direct  action  to  get 
around  Mr.  Hoover's  "fixed  views"  and  the 
frustrations  they  caused.  Unable  to  face  the 
political  or  other  possible  consequences  of 
proceeding  legaUy — by  removing  Mr.  Hoover 
and  bringing  in  a  new  F3.I.  director,  whose 
nomination  would  have  bad  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate — Mr.  Nixon  created  his  own 
secret  police,  answerable  only  to  the  White 
House,  not  known  to  the  public  or  financed 
by  specific  Congressional  appropriation,  and 
ordered  these  "plumbers"  to  do  what  h« 
could  not  get  the  P.B.I,  to  do. 

This  secret  Presidential  police  force  then 
was  given  a  highly  charged  "national  secu- 
rity" mission — BO  much  so  that  Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man quoted  from  Mr.  Nixon's  own  admlsston 
of  May  22  that  he  could  understand  "how 
highly  motivated  Individuals"  could  feel  Jus- 
tified in  breaking  into  the  office  of  Daniel 
EUsberg's  psychiatrist  to  steal  Mr.  Ellsberg's 
medical  records.  (The  same  highly  charged 
group  of  "plumbers"  transferred  Intact  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  re-election  committee,  where  no 
national  security  matters  had  any  place, 
later  broke  into  Democratic  party  head- 
quarters twice.) 

Mr.  Ehrlichman  did  not  specifically  order 
the  burgling  of  the  psychiatrist's  office,  he 
said,  nor  did  Mr.  Nixon.  Yet  they  gave  a  low- 
level  group  of  adventurers  such  latitude  and 
urglngs  that  Mr.  Nixon  later  could  "under- 
stand" how  the  plumbers  decided  on  the 
burglary.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ehrlichman  said  that, 
even  if  epeciflcally  unauthorized,  the  bur- 
glary was  well  within  Mr.  Nixon's  powers  to 
guard  the  national  security — as,  indeed,  was 
the  creation  of  his  secret  White  House  police 
unit. 

To  hear  Mr.  Ehrlichman  tell  It  In  his  con- 
descending manner,  Mr.  Nixon  had  the  power 
to  do  virtually  anything  he  pleased,  and  by 
authority  of  Congress,  because  of  a  statute 
setting  out  legal  limits  on  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. That  statute  adds  that  nothing  In 
it  is  intended  to  inhibit  a  President's  power 
to  guard  against  foreign  intelligence  activ- 
ities. So  If  the  leaking  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
by  Daniel  EUsberg  was  linked,  or  possibly 
linked,  to  foreign  Intelligence  activities,  Mr. 
Nixon  had  a  free  hand  in  tracktog  down  the 
matter,  according  to  Ehrlichman. 

But  as  Senator  Ervln  pointed  out.  what  the 
statute  in  question  seems  to  say  in  the 
"mother  tongue"  is  that  nothing  in  the 
specified  wiretap  limitations  is  intended  to 
limit  his  capacity  to  g\iard  against  foreign 
inteUlgence  activities — that  is.  by  wiretap- 
ping or  bugging,  since  the  measure  Is  con- 
cerned only  with  eavesdropping,  and  since 
the  courte,  so  far,  have  left  the  executive 
free  to  eavesdrop  without  a  court  order  on 
foreign  embassies,  agents  and  the  like. 

To  stretch  this,  or  even  the  "implied" 
Presidential  powers  of  the  Constitution.  Into 
authority  to  create  a  secret  police  force  and 
send  it  out  to  commit  burglaries,  for  what- 
ever laudable  purpose  a  President  may  think 
he  has,  is  to  assert  an  unlimited  Presidential 
power  to  set  aside  the  law  when  It  incon- 
vlences  him  and  when  he  can  find  any  slight 
possibility — never  hard  to  do — of  foreign  in- 
telligence activity. 

As  Senator  Talmadge  Inquired,  does  this 
reasoning  give  the  President  power  to  order 
murders?  Why  only  three  .or  four  or  five 
"plumbers"?  Suppose  a  President  thought  he 
needed  fifty,  a  hundred,  a  thousand?  Mr 
Ehrlichman  has  outlined  the  road  to  a  White 
House  S.S.;  and  he  has  made  clear  that,  by 
the  margin  of  a  carelessly  taped  doorknob, 
the  nation  httf  esc^>ed  the  beginnings  of  a 
police  state. 
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MARINE  CORPS  LEAGUE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOTTTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  has  an  Illustrious  history 
of  patriotic,  courageous  and  effective 
service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  On  the  occasion  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary year  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League  we  are  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  two  splendid  ar- 
ticles concerning  the  league: 

Maroie  Corps  Leacce  Convention  Set  for 
Miami 

Washdioton,  D.C,  AugTist  1,  1973.— The 
Marine  Corps  League  wUl  hold  their  SOth 
Aimlversary  National  Convention  In  Miami 
Beach.  August  l»-24,  1973.  Convention  Head- 
quarters will  be  the  Marco  Polo  Hotel.  ThU 
announcement  was  made  by  Gilbert  E.  Oray 
of  Kingston,  New  York,  National  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  League. 

On  hand  for  some  sun  and  fun,  reunions 
with  former  comrades,  and  serious  bxislness 
meetings  will  be  Marine  Corps  veterans  and 
their  families,  ranging  in  service  from  World 
War  I  combat  to  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  and 
numerous  U.S.  military  campaigns  and  expe- 
ditions In  between. 

Taking  note  of  the  celebration  of  their 
half-century  mark.  President  Nixon  issued  a 
special  message  saluting  the  efforts  and  con- 
tributions of  the  Marine  Corps  League  for 
"preserving  and  supporting  the  Ideals  of  tie 
Marine  Corps  while  offering  guidance  and  as- 
sistance to  young  Americans." 

One  of  the  few  veterans  organizations 
chartered  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Marine 
Corps  League  was  established  by  a  small 
group  of  predominantly  Warld  War  I  Marine 
veterans  who  met  In  New  York  City  on  June 
6,  1923  to  formulate  plans  for  a  national  or- 
ganization to  perpetuate  the  Marine  Corps 
spirit.  Major  John  A.  Lejeune,  then  Comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  was  elected 
the  first  National  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League. 

His  present-day  successor  as  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  four-star  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  wlU  attend  the  Miami 
national  reunion  and  will  be  the  principal 
Convention  speaker  at  the  Grand  Banquet  on 
August  24. 

The  League's  two  highest  awards,  the  "Iron 
Mike"  Award,  and  the  "Dickey  Chapelle'" 
Award  will  be  presented  this  year  to  The 
Honorable  John  W.  Warner,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Mrs.  Donald  g^lcer.  President  Gen- 
eral of  the  National  Sl^ty  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Warner,  a  former  Navy  enlisted  man  and 
Marine  Corps  officer,  will  receive  the  "Iron 
Mike"  Award  for  his  sterling  contributions 
to  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team.  Mrs.  Splcer, 
the  daughter,  sister,  widow,  and  mother  of 
Marine  Corps  officers,  and  national  leader  of 
the  195,000  member  esteemed  women's  orga- 
nization, wiU  be  honored  with  the  "Dickey 
Chapelle"  Award  for  a  lifetime  of  exemplary 
patriotic  service  and  community  leadership. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  "Iron  Mike" 
Award  have  been  Bob  Hope,  David  Duncan, 
Howard  K.  Smith,  Barry  Zorthlan,  Ross  Perot, 
John  Wayne,  and  U.S.  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Donald  E.  Johnson.  Past  win- 
ners of  the  "Dickey  Chapelle"  Award,  pre- 
sented annually  in  memory  of  the  famed 
newswoman  killed  by  an  enemy  land  mine 
while  on  patrol  with  a  Marine  company  in 
Vietnam  In  1966,  are  Miss  Martha  Raye,  Lucy 
Caldwell  (USO),  Marjorle  Merrlweather  Post, 
Verona  Devney  (Project  HOPE) ,  Esther  Clark 
and  Betty  Donovan  Rentrop  (newspaper  col- 
umnists). 

Preliminary    convention    activities    start 
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Monday,  August  30  with  a  National  Staff 
Meeting  and  a  pool-side  fiesta  for  early  regis- 
trants. Business  sessions  begin  Tuesday 
morning,  August  21  with  a  Joint  Opening 
Session  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  and  the 
Marine  Corps  League  Auxiliary.  The  busy 
pace  for  the  balance  of  the  week  will  include 
action  on  Resolutions  and  a  substantial  revi- 
sion of  the  By-Laws,  Committee  Reports, 
Workshops,  VA  Hospital  visits,  a  Memorial 
Service  for  deceased  Marines,  and  election  of 
new  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  1973  National  Conventional  Chairman 
Is  Mr.  Larry  Bassin,  101  W.  20tli  Street,  Apt. 
5A.  Hlaleah,  Florida  33010.  Telephone:  (305) 

888-8703. 

Thk  Marine   Corps   LxAGirc — A   Hibtort   or 
The  PiBf.T  PiFTT  Years— 1923-1973 

(By  Richard  J.  O'Brien) 

THE    MARINE    CORPS    LEAGITE 

"The  Marine  Corps  League  is  an  alumni 
association  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Its  membership  is  open  to  men  who 
have  served  before,  during,  and  since  the 
World  War.  Thus  It  Is  in  a  position  to  grow 
progressively  stronger  each  year,  because 
more  and  more  persons  will  become  eligible 
for  membership.  It  is  asserted  by  Its  members 
that  the  potential  membership  of  the  league 
now  Is  approximately  100,000,  and  that  its 
actual  membership  Is  spread  throughout  the 
country." 

Congressman  Arthur  D.  Healy  of  Massa- 
chusetts used  the  above  words  In  1937  in 
support  of  his  successful  bill  which  Incorpo- 
rated the  Marine  Corps  League.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  It  on  August 
4th  of  that  year,  making  the  Marine  Corps 
League  one  of  the  very  few  veterans  orga- 
nizations chartered  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  followed  by 
fourteen  years  the  founding  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in 
New  York  City  on  June  6th,  1923,  a  date 
especially  chosen,  as  It  was  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Marine  counterattack  In 
Belleau  Wood.  Thus,  from  the  very  first  the 
League  sought  to  commemorate  events  of 
special  Interest  to  Marines. 

The  forming  of  the  League  took  place  dur- 
ing an  All-Marine  Caucus  called  by  Sidney 
W.  Brewster  of  New  York,  a  retired  Marine 
major,  who  was  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Veterans  Association  (MCVA),  fore- 
runner of  the  League.  The  MCVA  Itself  was 
formed  only  eight  months  before  on  the 
147th  blrthdate  of  the  Corps,  November  10th, 
1922,  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City. 
It  was  composed  of  individual  groups  of  Ma- 
rines who  had  banded  together  after  the  First 
World  War  to  perpetuate  the  Marine  Corps 
Spirit  in  their  own  communities.  In  their 
ranks  were  Marine  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Spanlsh-Anr.erlcan  War,  and  the  First 
World  Weu:,  as  well  as  several  expeditions  in 
between. 

The  genius  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  for 
50  years  has  been  the  spirit  of  Semper  Fidelis. 
It  was  at  work  from  the  first,  moving  the 
founders  of  our  organization  In  setting  down 
the  great  objects  of  oxir  corporate  being. 
Their  motives  were  patriotic  and  fraternal, 
and  they  were  very  proud  of  their  honorable 
service  in  the  Marines,  "the  oldest  branch 
of  the  nation's  military  service."  With  but 
minor  modification  in  language  the  original 
Objects  of  the  League  are  Identical  to  those 
still  in  force  half  a  century  later.  It  may  be 
said  In  truths  that  have  stood.  Marine-like, 
against  the  assaults  of  Time. 

THE    mtST    DCCAOX,     1923-33 

There  was  much  debate  at  the  All -Marine 
Caucus  about  the  name  of  the  group  to 
emerge  from  the  reorganization  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Veterans  Association.  The  more 
than  150  delegates  representing  every  section 
of  the  Nation  were  In  agreement  that  this, 
the  first  national  Marme  Organization,  would 
embrace   In-servlce  Marines  as  members  as 
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well  as  civilian  Marines.  Since,  at  that  time, 
active  duty  Marines  were  not  officially  con- 
sidered "veterans"  (even  though  many  had 
fought  in  countless  campaigns  all  over  the 
globe),  the  group  voted  to  change  its  name, 
and  the  Marine  Corps  League  was  bom. 

While  all  the  delegates  who  attended  are 
co-founders  of  the  League,  one  of  their  ranks 
is  considered  the  Father  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  and  that  Is  John  A.  I«Jeune,  the  Ma- 
jor General  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  and  first  National  Commandant  of  the 
League. 

"Johnny"  Lejeune  gave  to  the  League  three 
mottos:  Semper  Fidelia  (Always  Faithful); 
Once  a  Marine — Always  a  Marine;  and  "AU 
for  One  ai.d  One  for  All."  This  latter  caused 
him  to  mobilize  the  recruiters  on  behalf  of 
the  League,  and  the  League  on  behalf  of  the 
recruiters  and  the  Reserves.  His  strong  back- 
mg  and  encouragement  enabled  the  League 
to  get  a  good  start.  Many  of  his  officers  at 
Alarme  Headquarters  doubled  In  brass  In  the 
League,  Including  Major  J.C.  Fegan  as  our 
National  Adjutant,  and  Sergeant  h^E.  Beeg 
as  Paymaster.  Lejeune  was  elected  to  six  con- 
secutive one-year  terms  as  Natlonail  Com- 
mandant. 

National  Conventions  were  held  In  the  fall 
each  year  of  this  first  decade  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  to  Dtaias,  and  cities  in  between. 
The  only  year  no  convention  was  held  wa-s 
in  1932,  and  that  owing  to  the  severe  financial 
condition  of  the  Country  due  to  the  depres- 
sion. This  period  was  devoted  to  "shaking 
down"  the  League,  to  adoptHisvand  refining 
the  Constitution.  By-Laws,  rituals,  and  ap- 
provmg  such  Items  as  the  League  colors 
(Crim.son  and  gold),  grave  marker,  and  Its 
lapel  button. 

Of  major  importance  was  the  League's  in- 
volvement with  the  Belleau  Wood  Memorial 
Association  (BWMA)  m  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve that  Marine  Corps  battlefield  in  France. 
Through  considerable  effort  the  League  was 
able  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  Wood 
for  a  two  year  period.  The  cost  was  becom- 
ing too  heavy  a  drain  on  the  fledgling  League 
and  too  great  a  burden  on  the  BWMA.  At  last 
the  battlefield  was  turned  over  to  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission.  The 
Conunisslon  maintains  Belleau  Wood  to  this 
date  as  an  historic  park. 

Lejeune  firmly  believed  that  the  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  should  be  Conunandant 
of  the  League.  So,  when  he  retired  from  ac- 
tive service,  he  stepped  down  as  League  Com- 
mandant as  well,  recommending  Major  Gen- 
eral Wendell  C.  Neville,  his  successor  as 
Commandant  of  the  Corps,  to  bead  the 
League.  In  response,  on  April  3rd.  1929,  the 
National  Staff  of  the  League  elected  Neville, 
a  holder  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  as  National 
Commandant. 

Neville,  while  accepting  the  post,  believed 
the  League  should  be  clvlUanlzed.  He  asked 
W.  Karl  Latlons  of  Massachusetts,  the  senior- 
most  Vice  Commandant,  to  run  the  League 
In  his  stead.  This  Latlons  did,  and  he  was 
subsequently  elected  as  the  first  civilian 
commandant  at  the  1929  convention  In  Cta- 
clnnatl.  Among  his  accomplishment  was  to 
move  the  League  headquarters  to  downtown 
Washington  from  Marine  Corps  Headquar- 
ters. Latlons'  major  contribution  as  Com- 
mandant was  the  conversion  of  the  League 
to  a  civilian  biislness-Uke  basis  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an. 

By  Its  policy  the  League  is  "non-political, 
non-partisan,  and  non-sectarian."  But  the 
League  has  always  reserved  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  political  and  legislative  Issues  which 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
the  League  Itself,  and  of  its  constltutent  or 
subsidiary  organizations,  and  the  rights, 
privileges  and  benefits  which  were  based  on 
military  service  of  any  member  thereof. 

The  League  used  Its  legislative  weight  to 
back  legislation  favorable  to  Marines  and 
other  veterans,  and  to  oppose  that  which 
was  not.  Its  greatest  weight  of  the  decade, 
however,  was  felt  when  an  attempt  was  made 
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In  the  early  1930'b  to  abolish  the  Marine 
Corps  under  the  guise  of  "economy."  That 
this  effort  failed  was  due  in  part  to  vigorous 
protestations  by  the  members  of  the  League, 
led  by  National  Commandant  Carlton  A. 
Plaber  of  New  York. 

New  York  Detachment  No.  I,  with  Angelo 
John  Cincotta,  Milton  Soloman,  and  Frank 
X.  Lambert  leading  the  way,  seciired  dona- 
tions from  members  of  the  League  through- 
out the  Country.  They  bought  full  page  ad- 
vertisements In  daily  newspa];>ers  protesting 
against  any  decrease  or  possible  abolition  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  They  initi- 
ated a  drive  to  send  letters  of  protest  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  Congressman 
Frances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio  speaking  to  1953, 
attributed  the  "untiring  efforts  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League  in  the  1930'b"  to  the  abandon- 
ment ot  efforts  to  disband  the  Corps  as  an 
economy  move. 

THE   SECOND   DECADE,    l»3«-«3 

The  membership  strength  of  the  League 
improved  every  year,  rising  to  17,143  by  the 
end  of  the  second  decade. 

Jerome  D.  Cohen  of  Massachusetts.  Na- 
tional Junior  Vice  Commandant  in  1937,  was 
the  force  behind  the  movement  for  federal 
incorporation  of  the  Marine  Corps  League. 
Working  through  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  and 
Congressman  Healy,  both  of  Massachusetts, 
he  was  successful  In  securing  passage  of  this 
significant  bill  on  August  4th,  1937. 

Thus,  a  new  era  began,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  under  National  Commandant 
Maurice  A.  Illch.  gained  greatly  in  national 
stature.  (Before  he  was  to  pass  away  In  1972, 
nich  would  be  accorded  the  title  of  "Grand 
Old  Man  of  the  Marine  Corps  League"  be- 
cause of  his  great  spirit  and  many  faithful 
years  of  prior  and  subsequent  national 
service). 

Although  several  detachments  of  the 
League  had  auxiliaries  for  years  it  was  not 
untu  the  14th  National  Convention  In  Akron 
In  1937  that  the  Marine  Corps  League  Auxil- 
iary was  chartered  as  a  national  subsidiary 
organization.  The  first  National  President 
was  Marian  L.  Harper  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1938.  Sylvester  Corrlgan,  a  wealthy  oil- 
man from  Oklahoma,  passed  away,  leaving 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  The  will  was  contested  by  relatives, 
and  the  League  finally  settled  for  $16,000. 
Of  this  sum,  $6,000  was  placed  in  the  Cor- 
rlgan Memorial  Fund,  an  Irrevocable  trust, 
with  the  Income  going  to  the  mother  of 
Niles  Huff,  a  Marine  who  died  while  serving 
in  the  Marines.  Mrs.  Huff  died  a  few  years 
later  so  that  the  Interest  on  this  tmst  now 
accrues  to  the  League.  $10,000  was  put  In 
the  NUes  Huff  Memorial  Fund  with  the  In- 
come going  to  the  League.  For  a  time  this 
money  was  given  to  the  mother  of  a  deserv- 
ing Marine. 

The  DevU  Dogs,  the  Honor  Society  of  the 
League,  was  authorized  as  a  subsidiary  orga- 
nization in  Boston  in  1939.  Gerald  L.  Bake- 
laar  of  New  Jersey  was  elected  as  first  Chief 
Devil  Dog. 

In  1942  League  Commandant  Chris  Cun- 
ningham and  National  Adjutant-Paymaster 
Steve  Brown  started  publication  of  a  monthly 
tabloid,  the  Marine  Corps  League  Bulletin. 
It  quickly  won  the  approval  of  the  member- 
ship and  before  long  had  a  press  run  of 
45,000  with  some  editions  t>elng  32  pages. 
From  1924-1940.  League  news  had  been  car- 
ried In  the  pages  of  Leatherneck  Magazine. 
But  from  1942  on,  the  League  published  its 
own  paper  or  magazine,  with  the  banner 
years  being  1043-60  under  Cunningham  and 
Brown. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out.  three  of  the 
League's  first  five  civilian  commandants  re- 
turned to  active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps. 
They  were  Past  National  Commandants  nich, 
Fisher,  and  LAtlons.  Hundreds  of  rank  and 
file  L^^uers  followed  their  examples.  Their 
actions  gave  visible  proof  to  our  slogan, 
"Once  a  Marine — Always  a  Marine." 
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In  1943,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Wood  of  Ohio  and  Alexander  P.  Ormsby  of 
New  Jersey,  the  League  spearheaded  a  drive 
fCM*  proper  post-war  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  in  the  area  of  Rehabilitation.  This 
embraced  the  setting  up  of  clearing  houses 
m  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  by  business 
houses  and  Industrial  leaders.  Veterans  were 
given  vocational  guidance  and  efforts  were 
made  to  place  them  in  the  type  of  work 
for  which  they  were  best  fitted.  The  services 
of  medical  specialists  were  enUsted  for  those 
suffering  from  rare  diseases  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  secure  treatment  for 
them  at  nominal  cost,  far  below  regular  fees. 

TKE    THIRD    DECADE,    1»4«-S3 

The  League  achieved  Its  membership  high 
shortly  after  Wortd  War  II  when  27,664  were 
carried  on  the  rolls  under  League  Com- 
mandant Thomas  Sweeney  of  Illinois. 

Durmg  this  period  the  League  sponsored 
several  exhibit  tours  of  enemy  war  materials 
with  money  accruing  to  the  League's  Welfare 
Foundation.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
this  worthy  cause  were  obtained  In  this 
manner. 

Under  Commandant  Alan  Stevenson  of 
New  York  in  1945  the  Marine  Corps  League 
was  accorded  the  privilege  of  representing 
Marines  before  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  in  presenting  claims  and  obtain*.ng 
veterans  rights.  Florence  E.  Otieary  of  Ohio 
became  the  first  Service  Officer. 

The  following  year  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  exempted  the  Marine  Corps  League 
from  income  tax  payments.  The  Service  also 
declared  that  contributions  made  to  the 
League  and  its  AuxUlary  units  would  be  de- 
ductible income  tax  items. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  America 
turned  Its  focus  on  Its  returning  disabled 
veterans.  League  and  Auxiliary  members  and 
representatives  of  other  groups  visited  them 
In  VA  hospitals,  volunteering  their  free-time 
in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  To  coor- 
dinate the  efforts  of  these  volunteer*;,  the 
Veterans  Administration  Voluntary  Service 
(VAVS)  program  was  created.  The  League 
and  Auxiliary  supported  the  VAVS  program 
from  the  beginning,  and  continue  to  do  so 
today,  27  years  later,  as  a  program  that  liter- 
ally goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League. 

In  1044,  a  Marine  Corps  recuperation 
center  In  Oregon  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  League  when  Leaguers  from  Portland 
tried  to  obtain  recreational  equipment  for 
returning  veterans  of  the  Pacific  campaigns. 
An  almost  spontaneous  League  effort  to  as- 
sist the  Marine  Barracks.  Klamath  Falls,  re- 
sulted. League  and  AuxUlary  detachments 
across  the  country  sent  the  needed  equip- 
ment, and  funds  for  other  recreational  pur- 
poses. L.  L.  Plttinger  of  Oregon  became  a 
full-time  League  Service  Officer  there.  The 
concerted  effort  remained  through  the  close 
of  the  Barracks  two  years  later. 

Following  World  War  n  the  Marine  Corps 
League  adopted  a  project  for  the  erection  of 
the  herolc-Elzed  bronze  statue  of  the  flag 
raising  on  Iwo  Jlma  by  Felix  DeWeldon  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Congreas  approved  of 
the  project,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
provided  the  land,  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 
approved  the  design,  and  the  UB.  Marine 
Corps  favored  the  project  all  the  way.  All 
that  was  needed  was  for  the  League  to  come 
up  with  the  anticipated  cost  of  $260,000.  This 
proved  to  be  a  Gargantuan  fund-raising  task 
for  which  the  League  was  not  organized.  Na- 
tional Liaison  Officer,  Colonel  Jean  W.  Mo- 
reau,  USMC  (Bet.),  then  formed  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  the  Marine  Corps  War 
Memorial  Foundation,  Inc.,  which  raised  the 
money  from  regular  Marine  Corps  units,  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  (Inactive),  and  other 
sources.  League  and  Auxiliary  oontributlona 
exceeded  $7,000.  Final  oosta  were  placed  at 
nearly  one  million  dollars.  When  the  monu- 
ment, erected  to  the  memory  of  our  oom- 
rades  who  have  fallen  on  all  the  flelds  of 
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battle  In  Marine  Corps  history,  was  dedicated 
on  November  10th,  1954,  National  Command- 
ant George  K,  Shamgochian  of  Massachu- 
setts and  other  distinguished  Leaguers  were 
In  attendance.  In  1950,  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  and  the  resultant  mobUlzatlon 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  cut  a  wide 
swath  through  the  ranks  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  An  estimated  30%  of  the  member- 
ship was  called  up.  Whole  detachments  were 
mothballed  whUe  Its  members  went  off  to 
war.  Every  Issue  of  the  League  Bulletin  car- 
ried names  of  Leaguers  killed  in  action.  Some 
of  these  Marines  held  office  on  the  lepart- 
ment  level. 

WhUa  In  National  Convention  at  Washing-  . 
ton  in  1950  the  League  received  a  surprise 
visit  from  Harry  S  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  president  came  to  apolo- 
gize for  earlier  Intemperate  comments  made 
about  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  being  the 
"Navy's  police  force,"  and  having  "a  prop- 
aganda machine  that  is  almost  equal  to 
Stalin's."  The  National  Bugler,  Herbert  Bald- 
win of  Florida,  was  so  swept  up  by  the  un- 
expected.  visit  he  could  scarcely  sound  the 
notes  of  "attention."  The  President's  brief 
visit  was  weU  received  by  National  Com- 
mandant Clay  Nixon  of  Washington,  and  the 
delegates  in  attendance. 

Under  the  leadership  and  inspiration  of 
John  R.  O'Brien  of  New  Jersey  the  Marme 
Corps  League  embarked  on  a  "Free  Beer  for 
GI's  In  Korea"  campaign.  League  detach- 
ments collected  contributions  from  especially 
marked  beer  cans  placed  In  taverns.  General 
of  the  Armies  Douglas  MacArthur  In  answer 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  wrote  he  would  be  glad 
to  accept  the  free  beer,  and  that  the  cans 
shoiUd  be  marked,  "Gift— Not  for  Sale— For 
our  Armed  Forces  In  Korea  from  the  Marine 
Corps  League."  The  beer  was  purchased  and 
shipped  by  Major  General  E.  O.  Ames  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Staten  Island  detachment  of  New 
York  raised  $2,350  for  this  cause,  more  than 
any  other  League  detachment. 

Throughout  this  decade  tbe  League  con- 
tinued to  back  legislation  of  Importance  to 
the  Corps.  It  fought  unification  and  the 
abolishment  of  transfer  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  to  the  Army.  In  the  battle  to  make  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  and  Brigadier 
General  James  P.  8.  Devereux,  USMC  (Ret.), 
the  hero  of  Wake  Island,  testified  In  their  m- 
dlvldual  capacities  as  representatives  of  the 
Mu-ine  Corps  League,  rather  than  as  mem- 
bers of  congress,  which  they  were.  Their 
testimony,  and  thousands  of  letters  to  con- 
gressmen from  Leaguers,  helped  to  turn  the 
tide  of  victory. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  Communism,  the 
League  conducted  nationwide  Americanism 
drives  and  engaged  In  educational  work 
through  the  medium  of  speakers  in  the  orga- 
nization. 

THE  FOURTH  DECADE,  18S4-e3 

In  order  that  the  League  mfght  be  suitably 
represented  at  ceremonies  In  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  on  national  holidays  and  other 
Important  occasions,  two  area  Marines,  John 
P.  Lester  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Raymond  B.  Butts  of  Virginia,  formed  the 
League's  National  Guard  of  Honor.  Appropri- 
ately uniformed,  the  Guard  appeared  numer- 
ous times  throughout  the  decade  at  parades, 
funerals,  and  other  significant  occasions  at 
the  call  of  the  national  Commandant  where 
the  National  Colors  were  presented. 

One  of  the  League's  key  programs  devel- 
oped during  this  period.  The  Marine  Corps 
League  Foundation  Fund,  conceived  and  led 
by  Herbert  Rose  and  Claude  H.  Downing  of 
norlda,  was  created  to  assist  certam  quali- 
fied penona  in  acquiring  an  education  above 
or  equivalent  of  the  scholastic  high  school 
level.  First  presented  at  the  33rd  National 
Convention  In  Miami  In  1966,  the  Founda- 
tion Fund  was  approved  the  following  year 
at  Xbm  oonventlon  in  San  Joae,  California. 
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Througb  the  present  time  all  funds  received 
by  tbe  Foundation  are  stlU  intact. 

Out  of  a  desire  to  recognize  Its  own,  the 
League.  In  1959.  Instituted  the  National 
Marlae  of  tbe  Year  Award.  The  first  recipient 
was  I.  D.  Hale  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  outstand- 
ing efforts  In  Leagvie  and  veterans  affairs. 
There  were  several  subsequent  years  where 
no  award  was  made  as  none  were  found 
qualified  for  such  a  high  honor. 

In  1963.  a  proposal  from  the  Lou  Diamond 
Detachment  of  Ohio  led  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  National  Headquarters  of  tbe 
League.  A  16-member  Board  of  Tnwtees 
was  created  consisting  of  eight  Division 
■Vice  Commandants,  four  National  Trustees, 
the  National  Commandant.  Senior  Vice  Com- 
mandant, and  Junior  Past  National  Com- 
mandant. While  the  latter  three  each  had 
one-year  terms,  the  Division  Vice  Comman- 
dants and  Trustees  were  elected  to  rotating 
three  year  terms  with  four  up  for  election 
each  year.  Tbe  Board  of  Trustees  system  pro- 
vided for  stability  and  continuity  in  tbe 
handling  of  League  affairs,  and  continues 
Into  our  50th  year  as  tbe  governing  body 
of  the  licague. 

THZ  FIFTH   DECADE,    1984-73 

This  decade  commenced  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Marine  Corps  Order  encouraging 
close  cooperation  with  the  League  by  Marine 
Corps  officials.  The  freshening  and  strength- 
ening of  relations  between  tbe  Corps  under 
General  Wallace  M.  Oreene,  Jr.,  and  the 
League  under  Raymond  B.  Butts,  was  a  felici- 
tous beginning  for  the   coming  years. 

With  tbe  advent  of  the  Vietnam  war  the 
League  threw  its  support  behind  the  Civic 
Action  Fund  for  Vietnam,  sponsored  by  the 
Marine  Corps.  Reserve.  Throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  active  Marine  Corps  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  League  and  Avuclliary 
donated  untold  thousands  of  dollars  to  tbe 
Civic  Action  Fund  for  General  Lew  Walt's 
use  in  waging  bis  important  'other  war'  in 
Vietnam. 

On  a  note  of  pride,  and  "to  perpetuate 
patriotism  and  valor."  the  League  and  Auxi- 
liary teamed  up  in  1965  to  construct  en- 
trance gates  to  the  grounds  of  the  famovu 
Freedoms  Foundation  in  Valley  Forge,  Penn- 
sylvania. National  Commandant  Burton  P. 
Daugherty  of  Michigan  and  National  Presl- 
dei)t  Helen  Robinson  of  New  York  presided 
at  the  ceremonies  which  were  attended  by 
,  hlgb-ranldng  civilian  and  military  officials. 
The  dedication  coincided  with  the  League's 
42nd  National  Convention  in  nearby  Harris- 
burg.  Pennsylvania. 

In  early  1966  the  League  corrected  tbe 
perennial  problem  of  bonding  pay-masters 
and  commandants  through  the  purchase  of 
a  blanket  position  bond  covering  each  of 
these  officers  automatically.  Mid-West  Vice 
Commandant  James  H.  Shultz  of  Kftnaftn  was 
Instrumental  in  arranging  the  bonding  at  a 
cost  far  below  what  the  cost  wo\ild  have 
been  if  each  Individual  detachment  bad 
procured  its  own. 

The  fifth  decade  saw  tbe  Marine  Corps 
League  adopt  its  two  great  Youth  programs, 
Toung  Marines,  and  Youth  Physical  Fitness. 

Originating  as  an  idea  of  the  Brass  City 
Memorial  concept  grew  and  was  formally 
established  as  a  League -wide  program  by 
resolution  of  tbe  41st  National  Convention 
meeting  In  WichiU  In  1964.  Commandant 
Daugherty  signed  the  National  Charter  at 
Ansonla,  Connecticut  on  October  17th,  1966. 
The  first  director  of  Young  Marines  was  Steve 
Zuraw  of  Connecticut.  This  action  program 
for  youths  8-17  emphasizes  eight  points 
basic  to  tbe  development  of  Young  Marines: 
citizenship:  leadership;  physical  fitness: 
school;  home  and  outside  activities;  personal 
habits;  character;  and  drill.  Its  motto  is 
"Our  Youth  Is  the  Future."  By  decades  end 
over  6.000  Young  Marines  were  enrolled  In 
65  detachments  located  In  ai  states. 

Youth  Physical  Fitness,  the  second  of  the 
League's  two  ever-expanding  youth  programs. 
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was  adopted  by  tbe  League  at  tbe  1B67  Mid- 
Year  Staff  Meeting  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 
The  program  had  been  a  great  success  In 
Ohio,  where  In  1965,  It  earned  a  Gold  Medal 
from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  "for  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
youth  of  Junior  and  senior  high  school  age 
through  Its  physical  fitness  program." 

Walter  A.  Churchill  of  Ohio,  the  Father 
of  the  Youth  Physical  Fitness  Program  of  tbe 
Marine  Corps  League,  conceived  the  program. 
largely  financed  it  through  Its  developmental 
staffs,  and  serves  today  as  its  National  Chair- 
man. The  program  is  currently  operating  In 
20  states  with  a  potential  of  five  million  or 
more  youths  participating.  The  goal  of  30 
million  youths  participating  by  1975,  the 
200th  birthdate  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
has  been  established. 

To  help  finance  both  the  Young  Marines 
and  the  Youth  Physical  Fitness  progranxs. 
Churchill,  a  Past  National  Commandant,  de- 
veloped the  United  States  Marines'  Youth 
Foundation  in  1968.  This  carefully  organized 
Foundation  provides  support  for  appropri- 
ate youth  activities  sponsored  by  Marine 
Corps-oriented  organizations.  It  has  helped 
enable  the  I<esgue's  youth  programs  to  de- 
velop without  undue  concern  for  fvindlng 
and  helped  ensure  their  success. 

On  February  8th,  1967,  after  attending  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy's  briefing  in  Washing- 
ton, League  officials  led  by  National  Com- 
mandant Claude  H.  Downing,  acting  in  re- 
sponse to  a  challenge  from  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  General  Greene,  to  "do  some- 
thing besides  talk."  founded,  in  coordination 
with  seven  other  national  Navy-Marine  Corps 
oriented  organizations,  the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  CoimcU.  The  purpose  of  the  Council 
was  to  fiu'tber  tbe  collective  efforts  of  tbe 
several  organizations  In  areas  wherein  they 
had  common  interests  and  objectives  In  sup- 
I>ort  of  the  Navy -Marine  Corps  team.  Tbe 
Council  meets  regularly,  and  may  recom- 
mend actions  and  resolutions  on  behalf  of 
tbe  Navy  Department  to  its  members,  but 
does  not  publish  or  Implement  such  actions 
or  resolutions  In  its  own  name. 

At  tbe  1971  Mid-Year  Staff  Meeting  the 
League's  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  support 
Marine  Corps'  desires  that  there  be  created 
a  United  States  Orienteering  Federation 
(USOF)  This  was  reaffirmed  at  the  1971  Na- 
tional Convention  In  San  Antonio.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  had  adopted  orienteering,  a  world 
sport  combining  cross-country  running  and 
land  navigation,  as  a  military  sport.  Under 
the  League's  umbrella  an  organizational 
meeting  was  held  at  League  Headquarters  on 
August  1st.  1971.  at  which  a  complete  set  of 
By-Laws  for  tbe  USOF  was  approved.  Tbe 
USOF.  which  embraces  civilian  and  milltair 
orienteering  clubs  and  Individuals,  was  later 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and 
was  accepted  Into  tbe  International  Orien- 
teering Federation  (lOF).  The  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  has 
since  recognized  orienteering  and  approved 
it  for  participation  in  the  Presidential  Awards 
Program,  a  significant  step. 

Two  long-time  Leaguers  from  Ohio.  Philip 
A.  Schloss  and  John  L.  Klelnbans,  were  elect- 
ed USOF  President  and  Secretary/Treasurer 
respectively.  The  USOF.  spavmed  and  still  as- 
sisted by  the  Marine  Corps  League,  already 
has  bad  a  tremendous  Impact  on  orienteer- 
ing in  America.  Its  Influence  is  expected  to 
grow  with  tbe  passage  of  time. 

Throughout  this  period  the  League's  voice 
was  raised  \n  concern  over  such  Issues  as 
drug  abuse,  possible  amnesty  to  draft 
dodgers,  our  POWs/MIAs,  and  the  planned 
reduction  in  tbe  number  of  beds  In  our  VA 
hospitals.  On  the  local  level  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle Detachment  of  Texas  conunenced  Its 
successful  HALT  Program.  (Hire  A  Leather- 
neck Today)  as  one  example  of  Leaguers 
helping  in  the  important  area  of  Jobs  for 
veterans. 

Out  of  concern  for  tbe  wounded.  Marines 
including   James   Mema   of   Maryland,   Don 
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Yeaman  of  Washmgton,  Larry  Bassln  fA 
Florida,  and  Joseph  O.  Pueschel  of  Hawaii, 
with  their  fellow  Leaguers  conducted  special 
projects  to  entertain  the  hospitalized.  Oper- 
ations with  names  like  Cheer.  Hurricane,  Ap- 
preciation, and  Care  and  Recuperation  did 
much  to  help  our  veterans  forget  their  dif- 
ficulties and  see,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  peo- 
ple really  cared,  and  that  there  was  a  happier 
side  to  life. 

Near  the  end  of  the  decade  tbe  League, 
under  National  Commandant  H.  Lynn  Cavln, 
adopted  optional  health  and  life  insurance 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership, 
and  voted  to  support  the  Marine  Military 
Academy  In  Harlingen,  Texas,  by  seeking  out 
potentui  Cadets  for  admission. 

As  this  goes  to  press  National  Commandant 
Gilbert  E.  Gray  of  New  York  Is  preparing  to 
go  to  Belleau  Wood.  France,  with  a  veteran 
of  that  battle  and  other  Leaguers  to  com- 
memorate the  60th  birthdate  of  our  beloved 
Marme  Corps  League.  U.S.  Marines  and 
French  and  German  officials  have  been  m- 
vlted  to  meet  there  in  friendship,  and  to  help 
commemorate  the  golden  occasion  with 
planting  a  tree,  conducting  respect  for  the 
past,  and  hope  for  the  future. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  of  tbe  events  described  above  were 
hlghllghta.  Leas  spectacular  were  the  day  to 
day  activities  of  the  inidivldual  civilian  and 
In-servlce  Marine  Leaguers.  Always  faithful 
to  the  purposes  of  the  League  they  maintain- 
ed true  allegiance  to  our  Nation,  practiced 
Americanism  in  all  Its  forms,  engaged  in  pro- 
grams which  benefitted  their  communities, 
assisted  tbe  Marine  Corps  with  quiet  recruit- 
ing efforts  and  other  activities,  celebrated 
tbe  birthday  of  the  Corps  each  November 
10th  as  well  as  other  historical  occasions  of 
peculiar  Interest  to  Marmes.  basked  in  their 
Marine  comradeship,  visited  tbe  sick,  aided 
tbe  distressed,  and.  when  tbe  time  came, 
burled  their  own. 

Marines  great  and  small  have  marched  with 
John  A.  LeJeune  In  tbe  ranks  of  the  League, 
men  like  Ray  Davis.  Chesty  Puller,  Lew  Walt. 
Smedley  D.  Butler,  Harry  Lee.  Lou  Diamond, 
J.  C.  Breckingrldge,  Clifton  B.  Cates,  Mickey 
Finn,  Len  Chapman,  John  Glenn,  Lou  Wilson 
and  many  thousands  of  others  who.  in  war 
and  peace,  have  proudly  worn  tbe  Globe  and 
Anchor. 

The  Spirit  of  Semper  Fidells  has  moved 
many  in  the  League  to  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Marines  like  Jack  Brennan.  Merton  C. 
Lowe.  Jackie  Stelnquest,  John  Baker,  Ray- 
mond Wilkowskl,  Orville  Hubbard,  Maison  D. 
Wade.  John  P.  Lester.  Patrick  J.  Cody,  Robert 
Blanard.  Jack  Davis.  Harold  Welsh,  Hugh 
Maus.  Charley  Stone,  Luclan  J.  Caldara,  Lue 
Madsen.  John  S.  Zak.  S.  Johanna  Glasrud, 
Edward  J.  Bange,  C.  A.  Boedlghelmer.  C.  A. 
McKlnney,  to  name  but  some  of  tbe  dedicated 
Leaguers  not  previously  mentioned.  Their 
ranks  are  legion. 

In  its  49tta  year,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy 
In  Washington.  John  H.  Chaffee,  paid  a  singu- 
lar tribute  to  tbe  Marine  Corps  League.  In 
an  aptn  letter  to  all  members,  Chaffee  point- 
ed out  that  the  League  "...  is  providing  out- 
standing leadership  for  our  communities,  in 
the  same  tradition  that  the  Marine  Corps 
has  provided  distinguished  leadership  on  the 
field  of  battle." 

He  continued : 

"The  Marine  Corps  League  will  be  49  this 
June.  During  those  nearly  five  decades,  pos- 
sibly the  most  valuable  of  the  League's  con- 
tributions— from  my  standpoint — has  been 
its  support  of  the  Marine  Corps.  You  have. 
Indeed,  helped  to  preserve  the  traditions,  pro- 
mote tbe  mterests  and  perpetuate  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  n.S.  Marine  Corps.  I  appreciate 
that  support. 

"I  urge  your  membership  to  contmue,  even 
to  redouble,  its  efforts.  The  Marine  Corps  is 
strengthened  by  your  support.  The  nation 
and  its  pec^le  benefit  from  tbe  work  of  tbe 
Marine  Corps  League." 

The  'Society  of  Leatbemecka',  as  the  League 
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was  called  in  1028,  has  oome  a  long  way  in 
fifty  yeara,  from  John  A.  LeJeune  to  his  suc- 
oeMor  In  office  as  Commandant,  Gilbert  E. 
Gray.  Its  headquarters  in  tbat  time  went 
from  Washington  to  Albany,  to  Baton  Rouge, 
to  Philadelphia,  and  back  to  tbe  Washington 
area,  this  time  to  stay.  Today  its  potential 
membership  Is  over  1,000,000,  with  Its  actual 
membership  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Tbe  Blarlne  Corps  League  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  national  veterans  organi- 
sations. It  members  speak  of  its  history  and 
traditions  with  pride,  and  they  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  make  tbe  League,  "second 
only  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps." 

And,  like  tbe  Corps  Itself,  Its  record  is  one 
of  achievement. 


CHILDREN'S  MENTAL  HEALTH 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    >CASSACHTTSETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  often  inserted  articles  in  this  Rec- 
ord on  the  mental  health  needs  of  the 
American  people,  particularly  the  chil- 
dren. This  week,  the  Washington  Star- 
News  has  printed  two  articles  by  Wayne 
King  on  the  status  of  the  mental  health 
treatment  of  children.  His  report  ana- 
lyzes the  great  number  of  children  who 
need  treatment  and  are  not  receiving  it. 
Over  10  percent  of  the  children  are  esti- 
mated to  suffer  from  mental  illness  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  require  profes- 
sional treatment.  In  1971  only  772,000  re- 
ceived treatment  in  an  established 
faculty. 

The  articles  also  summarize  the  types 
of  treatment  that  the  children  are  re- 
ceiving. Play  therapy  is  often  used  to 
establish  communication  between  thera- 
pist and  child  patient.  Often  such  ther- 
apy for  the  child  can  lead  to  introduc- 
Uaa  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents  to 
treatment  with  the  end  result  of  a  hap- 
pier family. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  two  articles  follow: 

Sraaas  Puts  Kids  nr  THxaarr 
(By  Wayne  Kmg) 

By  most  standards,  11 -year-old  Paula  was 
a  model  child,  a  bit  quiet  and  introspective 
by  comparison  to  the  other  children  In  tbe 
well-to-do  suburban  mldwestem  community 
where  she  lived,  but  studious,  obedient  and 
never  a  bit  of  trouble — until  the  day  she 
began  looking  at  tbe  floor  and  refused  to  say 
anything  at  aU. 

School  officials,  who  were  aware  that  there 
had  been  problems  at  home,  quarrels,  and  an 
impending  divorce,  were  nonetheless  shocked 
at  the  diagnosis:  Severe  schizophrenic  with- 
drawal. 

A  San  Diego  mother  of  a  3-year-old  waa 
more  sophisticated.  When  her  son  developed 
violent  hostile  tendencies,  she  was  certain 
she  had  the  remedy.  She  simply  laid  down 
on  the  floor  and  invited  the  boy  to  ^ck  her. 

By  the  time  he  was  5,  the  boy  had  begun 
atUcking  his  kmdergarten  teachers,  and 
when  he  was  6  tbe  mother  finally  agreed  to 
professional  help. 

"He  has  been  under  treatment  for  two  yeara 
now."  says  his  paychiatrlat.  "And  it's  a  long 
hard  puU." 

The  two  disparate  cases  are  among  the 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  tbat  ctxat 
before  chUd  psychiatrists,  psychologist*  and 
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social  workers  each  year  in  n4>ldly  growing 
numbers. 

They  are  unusual  In  their  severity,  but  it 
is  statistically  clear  tbat  the  age  of  analysis 
that  has  swept  America  for  more  than  two 
decades  now  has  a  new  OHnpoitent,  tbe  "kid- 
dle on  the  couch." 

The  label  Is  Inappropriate— tbe  couch  Is 
rare  If  not  aon-exlstent  among  chUd  thera- 
pists— but  it  la  clear  tbat  growing  numtiers 
of  children  are  receiving  some  kind  of 
psychotherapy. 

In  19S6,  a  survey  by  the  National  Institutes 
for  Mental  Health  found  tbat  473.000  chil- 
dren under  tbe  age  of  18  were  being  treated 
through  some  established  mental  health  fa- 
cility. By  1971,  the  most  recent  survey,  that 
figure  bad  grown  to  772.000 — a  63  percent  in- 
crease. The  figures  do  not  include  a  number 
of  private  patients  and  other  children  who 
did  not  visit  clinics,  hospitals  or  established 
mental  health  centers. 

Moreover,  Or.  Ner  Uttner,  psychiatrist  and 
director  of  the  child  therapy  program  of  the 
Chicago  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis,  one  of 
the  t>est  regarded  training  programs  for  child 
psyobotheraplsts,  estimates  that  10  percent 
of  all  American  children  have  sufficient  emo- 
tional problems  to  warrant  professional  at- 
tention. And  only  a  mlniscule  number  are 
getting  help. 

Although  some  psychiatrists  contend  tbat 
tbe  rapid  growth  of  child  therapy  results 
from  mcreased  awareness  of  peycbologlcal 
problems  among  children — not  more  dis- 
turbed children  per  se — the  more  common 
view  is  that  there  is  indeed  more  stress  on 
chUdren  and  thus  a  greater  number  of  men- 
tal problems. 

"My  guess,"  says  Littner.  "is  that  both  the 
rate  and  severity  of  mental  Illness  are  m- 
creasing  among  children." 

"Why?"  asked  Robert  Tralsman,  a  psy- 
chologist in  Skokie.  ni.  "The  answer  la  to 
pick  up  a  newspaper.  There  is  more  streos 
within  families,  more  uncertamty  about 
values  to  live  by.  an  mcrease  in  academic  de- 
mands on  the  young,  a  more  automated,  less 
personal  society." 

Most  child  therapists  agree  with  a  Chicago 
psychotherapist  who  notes:  "Psychotherapy 
sessions  rely  heavily  on  some  form  of  com- 
munication. Adults  rely  on  talking,  verbal 
communication,  and  so  most  sessions  are 
prolonged  talkmg.  But  kids  are  less  verbal 
and  with  them  you  are  more  likely  to  estab- 
lish a  method  of  oommumcating  that  relies 
on  play  or  some  other  Interest,  like  drawing 
pictures. 

Such  techniques  are  often  used  to  discover 
a  child's  feelings.  George,  a  7-year-old  De- 
troit youngster  treated  by  Marjorle  Wallon, 
a  child  psychologist,  when  encouraged  to 
draw  pictures,  scrawled  two  flgurea — a  very 
tiny  father  and  a  very  large  boy. 

"Then  he  told  me  that  tbe  big  one  was 
himself  and  the  little  one  was  his  father," 
related  Mrs.  Wilson, 

"He  said  be  wished  at  times  that  be  could 
reverse  the  situations  and  be  in  control  of 
bis  father,  because  he  was  angry  with  him," 
she  continued.  It  developed  that  much  of 
George's  discipline  problems  resulted  from 
Jealousy  of  his  father  and  competition  with 
him  for  bis  mother's  attention.  Gradually 
he  learned  to  deal  with  this. 

Tbe  most  prevalent  approach  to  child 
problems  is  a  technique  called  play  therapy. 
As  tbe  name  suggests,  the  child  is  encour- 
aged to  play.  In  some  manner  that  causes 
him  or  her  to  Interact  with  the  therapist  and, 
in  a  few  cases,  with  the  parents  as  well. 

A  child  therapist's  office  will  thus  often 
look  more  like  a  basement  playroom  than  a 
psvch  latrlst'B  office,  filled  with  puppets,  dolls, 
stuffed  animals,  doll  houses,  toy  furniture, 
blocks,  coloring  books  and  tbe  like. 

These  toys  do  several  things:  they  help 
the  child  to  relax  and  enter  into  a  pleasant 
relationship  with  the  therapist,  breaking 
down  barriers:  They  often  induce  tbe  child 
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to  enjoy  the  idea  of  therapy,  and.  most  Im- 
portantly, they  provide  clues  to  a  child's  at- 
titudes, emotions  and  relationships — thus  the 
emphasis  Is  on  "people"  toys,  such  as  pup- 
pets and  dolls. 

Also,  says  another  leading  child  analyst, 
"the  stigma  has  been  taken  off  mental  Ill- 
ness and  people  are  discovering  that  when 
Johnny  wets  his  bed  at  13  be  might  be  sick 
emotionally  rather  than  pbyslcaUy." 

There  is.  moreover,  a  feeling  tbat  the  ear- 
lier psychological  problems  are  dealt  with, 
the  better.  "The  basic  emotional  problems 
suffered  by  adults  practically  all  have  roots 
in  the  first  six  years  of  life."  says  Littner. 

The  list  of  treatable  problems-7-wbicb 
many  parents  might  ignore  as  both  transient 
and  insignificant — includes  nallbltiog, 
thumb-sucking,  temper  tantrums,  bed-wet- 
ting and  masturbation. 

Then  there  are  conduct  disorders  sucb  as 
seclusiveness,  worrying,  apathy,  submlssive- 
nees,  shame,  guilt,  fighting,  cruelty,  defiance 
of  authority,  truancy  and  stealing. 

There  are  netirotlc  tralta — tics,  spasms, 
stammering,  pboblas  (of  which  fear  of  school 
is  a  prominent  one) ,  and  hyperactivity. 

Finally,  there  are  the  far  more  serious  mat- 
ters of  psycboBla  such  as  Bchlzophrenla  and 
paranoia. 

Treatment  varies  widely,  from  traditional 
individual  psychoanalysis  to  supervised  group 
play  and  general  counseling.  Parents  may  or 
may  not  be  deeply  involved,  although  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  their  cooperation  is  es- 
sential and  In  many  cases  tben^y  is  con- 
ducted on  a  family  basis. 

Dr.  Harold  Davidson,  a  cbUd  analyst  In  tbe 
wealthy  Detroit  suburb  of  Birmingham, 
Mich.,  baa  used  traditional  paychoanalyalB  on 
children  as  young  as  6,  although  he  now  con- 
fines the  practice  to  older  chUdren. 

"A  cbUd  can't  lie  down  on  tbe  couch  and 
tell  you  whatever  comes  to  bis  mind.  He  Just 
chatters,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson.  He  says, 
'do  you  know  what  the  teacher  said  in  school 
today?'  And  this  and  tbat,  and  from  that 
you  glean  what's  going  on  in  bis  mind.  Tou 
teach  blm  to  be  Introspective  by  wondering 
about  what  he's  saylnjg.  You  might  say,  1 
wonder  why  you  did  that?'  or  'I  wonder  why 
you  made  that  slip  of  tbe  tongue?'  " 

CKiumDr  Umna  Stkess — 3 :  Problem  Ckilo^ 
PXOBI.EM  Parents 

(By  Wayne  King) 

In  most  cases,  child  therapists  say,  parents 
cooperate  fully  in  treatments  once  the  prob- 
lems are  explamed  to  them.  Some  complain 
about  approach — the  father  of  an  11 -year- 
old  m  San  Francisco  was  taken  aback  to 
learn  he  was  paying  $35  an  hour  (actually 
45  minutes)  for  bis  son  to  play  chess  with 
the  analyst. 

Cost  U  usually  a  major  consideration.  Fees 
for  private  treatment  can  range  from  $15 
for  group  sessions  to  a  normal  high  of  about 
$60  an  hour  for  an  individual  psychoanaly- 
sis— with  occasional  but  rare  higher  fees  re- 
ported. Tbe  average  is  $25  to  $40  an  hour. 

Parents  often  erroneously  reason  that  chil- 
dren should  be  treated  at  a  reduced  rate, 
something  like  half-fares  at  a  movie.  Gen- 
erally, however,  psychiatrists  agree  tbat  deal- 
ing with  a  troubled  child  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  with  an  adult. 

In  almost  all  cases,  tbe  child's  difflctUties 
relate  to  his  parents.  This  usually  means 
involving  the  parents.  If  not  in  treatment 
themselves,^  at  lecut  m  a  cooperative  situa- 
tion. 

"It's  probably  Impossible  to  treat  children 
without  getting  parents  to  participate  or  co- 
operate." says  Dr.  Mortimer  Blumenthal. 
chief  of  outpatient  psychiatrist  services  for 
children  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 

"For  one  thing,  children  don't  volunteer 
for  treatment.  They  are  brought  In,"  Blu- 
menthal notes,  adding: 

"In  a  few  instances  parents  have  brought 
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their  child  to  a  therapist  for  treatment  only 
to  find  themselves  on  the  couch — finding 
they  created  the  problem  themselvea." 

It  Is  statistically  clear  that  the  age  of  anal- 
ysis that  has  swept  America  for  more  than 
30  years  has  a  new  component — ^the  "kiddle 
on  the  couch." 

A  1966  survey  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  found  that  473.000  children  under  18 
were  being  treated  through  established  men- 
tal health  facilities:  By  1971.  a  63  percent 
Increase  was  noted,  to  772,000  patients.  And 
experts  calculate  that  only  a  tiny  portion  of 
those  needing  help  are  getting  it. 

The  mother  of  9-year-old  Carl  asked  for 
help  at  Mount  Slnal  because,  she  said,  she 
"could  not  live  with  him  any  longer."  He 
was  aggressive,  hyperactive  and  fought  with 
his  parents.  He  was  preoccupied  with  violence 
and  had  no  friends.  The  mother  said  that  as 
an  Infant  her  son  was  "too  big  to  hold"  and 
"hurt  her  arms." 

At  six  months  be  was,  in  her  words,  a  "kil- 
ler" who  almost  demolished  his  crib.  A  girl, 
three  years  younger,  was  no  problem,  the 
mother  said,  but  she  fought  constantly  with 
the  boy.  At  school,  however.  Inquiries  re- 
vealed that  teachers  found  Carl  likeable, 
bright  and  he  did  very  well,  although  he  was 
occasionally  mischievous.  "So  you  can  see  the 
outlines  of  the  problem,"  said  Blumenthal. 
The  mother — and,  It  turned  out,  the  father 
as  well — sorely  needed  counseling  themselves. 
The  whole  family  is  being  seen  at  Mount 
Sinai,  and  Carl  is  less  aggressive  at  home. 

There  is  significant  difference  of  opinion 
on  how  much  the  modes  and  stresses  of  mod- 
ern living  contribute  to  emotional  problems 
among  children.  Dr.  Charles  Casat.  director 
of  the  San  Diego  Children's  Healtb  Center, 
Insists  that  "this  is  not  a  sick  society  in  terms 
of  our  young  children." 

However.  Dr.  Ebbe  B.  Ebbesen,  associate 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Callfornla-San  Diego,  and  Dr.  Rosalind  Peir- 
abend,  psychologist  at  San  Diego  State  Uni- 
versity, take  a  more  qualified  view,  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  they  have  made  showing  that 
"violence  Is  becoming  a  way  of  life  In  Amer- 
ica," and  can  be  traced  in  part  to  children's 
upbringing. 

Ebbesen  says :  "It  seems  to  me  that  Ameri- 
can society  rewards  aggression.  Kids  are 
trained  to  compete  and,  moreover  to  win. 
Even  mothers  teach  their  sons  to  get  ahead 
even  if  it  metins  taking  something  from 
someone  rather  than  sharing.  History  Is 
taught  In  our  schools  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  emphasis  on,  in  eras  delineated  by,  wars. 
Even  our  heroes  are  violent  people,  not  only 
our  historical  heroes  but  contemporary  ones 
like  Joe  Namath  or,  for  blacks,  the  George 
Jacksons  and  Soledad  Brothers.  The  fact  that 
violence  seems  to  pay  off  makes  the  prob- 
lem worse,  for  chUdren  as  well  as  adults." 

Dr.  Morris  Weiss,  a  chUd  psychiatrist  in 
suburban  Detroit,  notes:  "A  syndrome  I  see 
more  and  more  of,  especially  in  the  suburbs, 
is  the  average  child  with  a  flat  I.Q.  of  100 
who  is  suffering  because  he  is  in  a  classroom 
where  the  average  may  be  as  high  as  120. 

It  depresses  him,  makes  him  anxious  and 
hostile,  this  Is  not  a  simple  problem;  you 
have  to  help  the  parent  accept  realistic  ex- 
pectations for  this  child.  In  some  wtkys.  It 
resembles  trying  to  tell  parents  about  a  re- 
tarded child.  It's  a  blow  to  them." 

In  other  areas,  where  there  are  large  niill- 
tary  bases,  therapists  are  noticing  another 
problem:  difficulties  among  the  children  of 
military  men,  particularly  those  returning 
from  long  tours  of  duty  abroad. 

In  San  Diego  County,  for  example,  Tne 
psychiatrist  estimated  that  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  children  brought  to  family  services 
center^  and  private  psychiatrists  were  from 
military  families. 

Mrs.  Anne  Janda,  who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
Oceanside-Carlsbad  office  of  the  family  serv- 
ice association  of  San  Diego  County,  serving 
the  Marine  Corps'  Camp  Pendleton,  has  been 
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dealing  with  the  emotional  problems  of  mili- 
tary Children. 

Johnny  D.,  whose  father  had  been  a  Marine 
for  over  20  years,  constantly  heard  that  he 
should  be  "a  good  soldier,"  and  his  home  toas 
run  like  a  boot  camp,  loith  rigid  discipline. 
Two  of  Johnny's  brothers  accepted  it.  But 
Johnny,  more  sensitive,  more  reflective, 
resented  it  and  rebelled.  When  the  father  re- 
turned from  a  second  Vietnam  tour,  he  or- 
dered him  to  cut  his  long  hair,  to  stop  seeing 
a  13-year-old  girl  friend.  arUl  to  "shape  up 
and  be  a  man  for  a  change."  Johnny  ran 
away — and  on  his  return  was  taken  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist. After  long  sessions.  Johnny's  fa- 
ther— and  the  mother  too — were  convinced 
of  a  need  to  give  Johnny  more  opportunity 
for  self  expression — they  loere  toon  over,  and 
now  Johnny  and  his  father  are  repairing  an 
old  motorcycle  evenings  in  the  family  garage 
and,  although  the  boy  is  still  receiving  week- 
ly treatment,  his  resentment  and  hostility 
have  largely  disappeared. 

Most  child  therapists  say  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  their  patients  are  boys — the  reverse 
of  the  adult  situation.  In  San  Diego  for  ex- 
amjUrfboys  outnumber  girls  about  five  to 
three  among  young  children  receiving  psy- 
chiatric treatment.  A  major  reason,  thera- 
pists say.  Is  that  boys  may  tend  to  become 
more  serious  discipline  problems  and  thus 
become  more  apparent  to  school  authorities. 

High  visibility  might  also  account  for  the 
large  number  of  hyperactive  children  receiv- 
ing treatment. 

"It's  easy  to  overlook  a  quiet,  sensitive, 
withdrawn  child  who  sits  in  the  back  of  the 
room  and  never  bothers  anyone,"  says  a  New 
York  therapist.  "That  child  might  be  as  seri- 
ously disturbed  as  the  9-year-old  who's 
throwing  a  fit  and  trying  to  kUl  the  teacher. 
But  you  can't  ignore  him." 

Dr.  Casat  of  the  ChUdren's  Health  Center 
m  San  Diego,  estimates  that  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  child  population  is  hyperactive. 

Treatment  of  hyperactivity — sometimes  de- 
scribed privately  by  psychiatrists  as  "mon- 
ster management" — varies  according  to  the 
underlying  cause. 

Drugs,  especially  Ritalin,  or  Dextroamphet- 
amine, are  often  used,  although  the  practice 
remains  controversial.  The  drug  Is  a  stimu- 
lant to  adults  but  tends  to  calm  overactive 
children. 
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■EDUCATION  AND  THE  COMMON- 
WEAL," AN  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  H. 
FISCHER,  PRESIDENT,  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVER- 
SITY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
leaders  in  American  education  over 
many  years  has  been  the  distinguished 
president  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Dr.  John  H.  Fischer. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  read  with  interest  the  text  of  the 
address  delivered  at  the  commencement 
day  convocation  at  the  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  on  May  16,  1973,  by  Dr. 
Fischer,  and  I  Insert  his  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

EDTTCATION    and    the    COMICOITWXAI. 

(By  John  H.  Fischer) 
If  a  Commencement  Day  speech  conforms 
to  convention,  it  touches  upon  the  virtues 
of  the  graduates,  it.  describes  the  challenges 
awaiting  them  in  the  rough  world  beyond 
the  campus,  and  it  Inspires  them  to  venture 


forth  with  confidence  and  courage.  I  hope 
you  will  not  mind  if  I  depart  somewhat  from 
that  customary  pattern — somewhat  but  not 
completely— for  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
in  praise  of  this  Class  of  1973.  There  are  al- 
together 1,671  of  you.  You  have  earned  1,048 
Master  of  Arts  degrees.  70  Master  of  Science, 
140  Master  of  Education,  2S  Professional 
Diplomas,  230  Doctorates  of  Education,  and 
70  Doctorates  of  Philosophy.  One  of  you  will 
be  the  last  in  the  long  procession  of  our  bac- 
calaureates. In  the  number  of  doctorates  you 
outrank  every  class  except  1963,  when  the 
high  tide  that  foUowed  World  War  II  swept 
through  the  College.  Contrary  to  feara  often 
expressed  these  days,  you  represent  no  sur- 
plus of  overeducated  and  unemployed  sjje- 
clallsts.  The  vast  majority  of  this  class  and 
virtually  all  who  are  graduating  with  the 
doctorate  are  either  already  employed  in  ap- 
propriate posts  or  have  bright  and  active 
prospects. 

You  deserve  a  good  reception  for  you  have 
done  good  work.  At  your  admission  you  met 
higher  requirements  than  moet  of  your  pred- 
e^ssors.  In  your  course  work.  In  your  essays 
and  dissertations.  In  your  field  work,  you 
have  displayed  high  competence.  A  number 
of  you  have  already  made  significant  con- 
tributions in  scholarship,  in  professional 
practice,  and  in  community  service  and 
leadership.  Tou  have  demonstrated  in  many 
ways  your  social  commitment,  your  Intel- 
lectual strength,  and  your  personal  integrity. 
The  faculty  and  staff,  like  your  fellow  stu- 
dents, are  proud  of  you  and  we  are  proud 
to  be  your  associates. 

NOT  THE  USOAL  6CKIFT 

I  told  you  I  would  not  follow  the  usual 
script  which  catalogs  the  dragons  in  the  for- 
est where  you  are  to  play  St.  George.  Instead 
I  want  to  talk  about  what  Is  worrying  me  in 
those  woods.  If  it  turns  out  that  some  of  you 
share  those  worries.  111  feel  reass\ired. 

Pondering  what  to  say  to  you  today.  I  was 
no  more  able  than  most  of  you  to  Ignore  the 
pervasive  and  persistent  effect  on  my 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  situation  in 
Washington.  The  capital  Is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  country,  but  what  occurs  at 
the  pinnacle  of  the  government  necessarily 
carries  a  special  significance.  It  Is  at  the 
apex,  however,  that  we  expect  our  aspira- 
tions, our  values,  and  our  strengths  to  be 
symbolized  and  reflected.  The  shocking 
events  of  the  Watergate  affair,  the  Ellsberg 
trial  and  the  successive  revelations  are  not 
what  concern  me  most.  What  really  troubles 
me  is  how  as  a  people  we  react  to  these 
events,  how  we  appraise  them,  and  what  we 
do  with  what  we  learn. 

In  the  1950's  one  of  our  wisest  and  moet 
esteemed  colleagues,  George  *  Counts,  pub- 
lished a  paragraph  so  pertinent  to  this  sltua* 
tlon  that  it  might  have  been  written  yester- 
day: 

".  .  .  we  know  that  every  civilization  does 
rest  upon  a  social  and  moral  foundation.  If 
the  necessary  loyalties  are  seriously  weak- 
ened, if  social  consciousness  or  social  con- 
science decays,  If  a  spirit  of  indifference  or 
corruption  comes  to  pervade  public  relations. 
If  essential  standards  of  conduct  and  per- 
formance are  seriously  lowered,  if  the  masses 
of  population  become  pauperized  through 
the  concentration  of  wealth,  if  society  is  di- 
vided into  bitterly  contending  classes  and 
factions  lacking  a  common  conception  of 
welfare,  if  a  people  loses  faith  In  itself  or 
hope  for  the  future  because  of  some  terrible 
defeat  or  catastrophe — if  such  conditions  ap- 
pear and  become  chronic,  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  a  civilization  is  facing  evil  days." 

The  Watergate  affair  and  the  other  ugly 
reports  that  are  coming  to  light  daily  may 
suggest  a  defeat  of  sorts  but  they  do  not 
constitute  a  catastrophe.  They  do  disclose 
deep  and  serious  flaws  in  the  fabric  of  this 
democracy.  The  problem  lies  less  In  the  fail- 
ures of  the  individuals  whose  names  are  mak- 
ing headlines  than  in  the  underlying  con- 
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ditlons  that  make  such  failures  possible. 
What  Is  truly  disturbing  Is  that  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  rttamiaa  the  entire  se- 
quence as  relatively  unimportant.  That  per- 
sons in  high  positions  of  public  trust  have 
deliberately  violated  the  law,  have  callously 
overridden  the  civil  rights  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  invaded  their  privacy,  have 
sabotaged  and  subverted  the  process  of  choos- 
ing candidates  and  electing  a  president— (01 
that  would  be  bad  enough.  But  what  Is 
worse,  because  it  is  more  ominous,  because 
of  what  it  says  about  us  as  a  people,  is  that 
so  many  view  this  conduct  as  merely  the  sort 
of  foul  play  one  expects  and  tolerates  in  the 
game  of  politics.  After  all.  as  any  sports  fan 
knows.  If  the  penalty  is  within  the  calculated 
risk,  a  well-timed  foul  can  do  a  lot  for  a 
clever  team.  If  we  may  Judge  from  the  survey 
findings,  the  symptoms  of  a  serious  malaise 
In  our  society  disturb  no  more  than  a  minor- 
ity of  our  citizens.  We  seem  unable  to  under- 
stand that  more  than  a  game  plan  has  gone 
wrong. 

UTTLK    PUBLIC   ATTENTION 

What  made  It  possible  for  us  to  get  into 
such  a  mess  or  what  should  be  done  to  cor- 
rect it  are  questions  that  attract  remarkably 
little  public  attention.  Compare,  if  you  wlU, 
our  complacency  now  with  our  consternation 
when  the  Russians  orbited  their  Sputnik 
ahead  of  our  first  satellite.  A  wave  of  embar- 
rassment and  self-recrlminatlon  swept  the 
country  as  we  tried  to  decide  who  had  lost 
that  first  heat  of  the  space  race  for  us.  Men 
who  should  have  known  better  blamed  the 
schools,  castigating  them  for  not  producing 
physicists  and  engineers  to  match  Russia's. 
Later,  when  revised  federal  budgets  had  en- 
abled us  to  soar  ahead  of  the  Russians,  few 
bothered  to  note  that  the  people  who  pro- 
duced the  successful  plans  and  hardware 
were  products  of  the  very  schools  that  a  few 
years  earlier  the  critics  had  condemned. 

Today,  when  questions  about  the  part  edu- 
cation should  play  in  the  political  process 
would  be  very  much  to  the  point,  almost  no- 
body is  asking  them.  And  even  when  ques- 
tions are  raised,  they  miss  the  central  pclnt. 
Several  days  ago  a  friend  suggested  to  me 
that  we  at  Teachers  College  ought  to  be 
thinking  about  why  the  education  of  the 
principals  In  the  Watergate  affair  did  not  de- 
velop In  them  more  dependable  character 
qualities.  It's  a  fair  question  and  an  old 
one.  In  one  form  or  another  the  relation 
between  education  and  character  has  occu- 
pied philosophers  and  pedagogues  for  thou- 
sands Of  years.  But  a  matter  more  funda- 
mental than  character  weakness  In  a  few 
dozen  individuals  is  why  our  system  of  uni- 
versal education  has  not  engendered  In  our 
population  as  a  whole  a  keener  appreciation 
of  moral  values,  a  higher  level  of  expecta- 
tion toward  our  political  system,  and  higher 
standards  for  judging  our  elected  officials. 
Why  do  we  so  consistently  expect  mediocrity 
and  accept  mendacity  In  our  political  lead- 
ers? 

Some  find  comfort  In  pointing  out  that 
the  current  unhappy  disclosures  demon- 
strate that  our  system  does  work.  But  even 
that  assertation  Is  doubtful.  As  John  Gard- 
ner reminded  us,  the  system  very  nearly 
didn't  work.  What  did  work  was  the  sharp 
eye  of  a  private  security  guard  and  the  irre- 
pressible persistence  of  two  young  Wash- 
ington Post  reporters. 

To  be  sure,  the  checks  and  balances  of  our 
Constitution  are  there  because  our  forebear- 
ers  understood  the  hazards  of  unrestrained 
power  and  were  acquainted  with  other  hu- 
man weaknesses.  But  our  polity  rests  ulti- 
mately on  the  assumption  that  when  ordi- 
nary men  and  women  are  suitably  Informed 
they  may  be  expected  most  of  the  time  to 
make  political  choices  with  Intelligence,  with 
reason,  and  in  good  faith.  To  support  that 
assumption  and  give  It  continuing  validity 
is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  popular 
education  In  a  democracy.  If  our  education 
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haa  fallen  short  In  performing  that  function, 
we  had  better  know  about  it  and  we  had  bet- 
ter be  doing  something  about  It. 

THI  XDT7CATOSS 

Harold  Benjamin  once  wrote:  "To  know 
the  education  of  a  people  it  is  necessary'  to 
know  who  all  their  schoolmastera  are  and  in 
what  disguises  they  ot>erate." 

The  schoolmasters  of  the  American  people 
operate  In  many  disguises.  They  speak  with 
many  voices.  Some  teach  in  familiar  haunts 
and  others  offer  Instruction  from  the  most 
unlikely  places.  They  are  called  editors,  pro- 
ducers, advertising  managere,  drill  Instruc- 
tors, and  vice  presidents  for  corporate  com- 
munications. They  come  as  attorneys  and 
archbishops,  health  commissioners  and  shop 
stewards,  baby  sitters,  marriage  counselors, 
and  pilots  of  blimps  with  airborne  commer- 
cials. Scoutmasters  and  stockbrokers:  mer- 
chandtsera  and  astrologers;  pediatricians, 
pornographers,  and  policemen — all  carry 
teaching  loads  in  the  common  schools  of  our 
society.  To  all  of  them  and  countless  more 
we  owe  the  lessons  that  fill  our  days  and 
nights  and  the  curriculum  that  shapes  our 
national  character. 

This  network  of  public  instruction  Is  com- 
plex and  far-flung.  Wlthm  it.  the  competi- 
tion for  attention  is  as  clever  as  It  is  end- 
less. The  teaching  technology  some  of  the 
schoolmasters  employ  is  powerful  beyond 
belief.  And  where,  amongst  all  this  talent 
and  power,  do  you  come  in?  School  teaetier. 
clinical  psychologist,  counselor,  professor  of 
phlloeophy,  state  administrator,  or  dean  of 
a  nursing  school,  what  Is  there  left  for  you 
to  do?  What  is  the  professional  educator's 
role  m  cultivating  a  heightened  perception 
of  the  general  welfare,  a  keener  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  a  morally  grounded  at- 
titude toward  public  Issues? 

We  who  staff  the  Institutions  and  agencies 
openly  dedicated  to  education  hold  no  com- 
mission to  sanction  what  our  countrymen 
may  learn,  what  they  believe,  or  what  they 
choose  to  respect.  We  carry  an  obligation  of 
a  different  order.  It  Is  to  help  those  we  teach 
to  view  every  learning  opportunity  with  dis- 
cenunent,  to  appraise  their  learnings  in  per- 
spective, and  put  whatever  they  learn  to 
constructive  use. 

We  can  do  more.  In  our  dally  rouflnes 
and  as  contrlbutora  to  the  policies  of  our 
institutions  we  can  insist  on  a  comprehen- 
sive conception  of  the  public  interest.  An 
increasingly  popular  notion  holds  that  when 
contending  special  Interests  have  been  ac- 
commodated through  compromise  or  con- 
cession the  public  Interest  has  been  served. 
It  happens  to  be  a  mistaken  idea.  If  I  may 
slightly  twist  an  ancient  fable:  That  the 
elephants  have  settled  their  differences  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the 
ants  has  been  protected.  Due  regard  for 
articulate  special  Interests  Is  a  necessary  part 
of  public  policy  formation,  but  by  no  means 
is  that  the  whole  process. 

TKE   PEOPLE 

Walter  Llppmann's  observation,  now 
twenty  years  old,  carries  unusual  timeliness 
today.  The  phrase  "The  People  of  the  United 
States,"  meamng  the  authority  that  ordained 
and  established  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann  pointed  out,  should  not  be  defined  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  June  21, 
1788.  In  the  course  of  that  day  some  citizens 
of  the  United  States  died  and  othen  were 
born.  In  a  century,  the  entire  population  had 
been  altered. 

"The  People,"  Llppmann  wrote,  "are  a  cor- 
poration, an  entity  which  lives  on  while  In- 
dividuals come  Into  it  and  go  out  of  it  .  . 
Besides  the  happiness  and  seciirity  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  a  community  is  at  the 
moment  composed,  there  are  also  the  happi- 
ness and  security  of  the  individuals  of  whom 
generation  after  generation  it  will  be  com- 
posed." 

The  moral  la  easy  to  state  but  dUBcuIt  to 
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live  by:  Those  who  happen  temporarily  to 
hold  responsibility  and  authority  in  govern- 
ment or.  we  may  add.  In  an  Institution,  are 
not  ownera  but  trustees.  The  terms  of  that 
trust  make  them  accountable  not  oiuy  le- 
gally for  the  present,  but  morally  to  the  past 
and  to  the  future. 

Oood  citizenship  in  such  a  society  as  ours 
Includes,  to  be  sure,  self  discipline  and  a 
commitment  to  civility  m  public  affairs.  But 
It  demands  also  respect  for  what  has  pre- 
ceded and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  what 
will  ensue. 

"The  generations  are,"  as  Bernard  of 
Chartres  put  it,  "like  dwarfs  seated  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants"  and  enabled  therefore 
"to  see  more  thmgs  than  the  Ancients  and 
things  more  distant." 

BTTSINESS    OP   EDUCATION 

It  is  quite  the  proper  business  of  edu- 
cation, and  most  particularly  it  is  our  busi- 
ness now,  to  remind  the  current  generation 
of  the  appropriateness  oi  humlUty  and  faith- 
fulness In  discharging  our  common  social 
and  political  stewardship.  A  major  pan  of 
ova  own  stewardship  as  educators  is  to  keep 
alive  those  principles  of  the  good  and  free 
society  that  transcend  personal  preference 
and  temporary  expediency.  Such  principles 
Llppmann  calls  the  Public  Philosophy  re- 
gard for  rationality,  the  tradition  ol  civility, 
the  assurance  of  due  process,  and  so  on 
through  the  familiar  catalog  that  free  men. 
when  they  are  wise,  cherish  and  cultivate. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  our  institutions 
still  stand  on  foimdatlons  formed  by  those 
principles,  but  many  who  use  the  institu- 
tions do  not  understand  the  principles,  they 
have  not  learned  to  value  them,  and  they 
are  Ignorant  of  what  is  necessary  to  preserve 
them. 

Civilization  is  no  laissez-faire  matter.  A 
liberal  democracy,  like  ours,  is  no  open  arena 
offering  unfettered  free  play  to  every  form 
of  personal  mitlatlve.  Maintaining  a  free  and 
good  society  is  intricate  and  demanding:  it 
calls  for  discipline,  intelligence,  artistry, 
charity.  Justice.  Unless  the  people  and  their 
agents  alike  share  a  constant  concern  for 
the  commonweal,  neither  liberty  nor  equality 
can  long  survive.  It  is  precisely  the  weaken- 
ing of  regard  for  the  commonweal  that 
threatens  us.  In  the  nation  and  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods. Unless  we  become  aware  of  that 
threat  and  move  to  meet  It,  this  country  is 
in  for  trouble. 

WAT^CATE 

No  show  In  recent  memory  has  enjoyed 
such  advance  notices  as  the  one  that  will  be 
opening  In  the  Senate  Caucus  Room  on 
May  17th.  We  may  anticipate  fascinating 
tales  of  malfeasance  In  federal  office  and 
stories  of  hidden  treasure  rivaling  the  legends 
of  Captain  Kldd.  But  as  we  watch  and  listen 
we  had  better  keep  clear  what  ought  to  be 
disturbing  us.  It  is  not  the  Instances  of 
arrogant  lUegality  In  high  places  that  shoiUd 
worry  us,  but  the  far  more  extensive.  If  less 
dramatic,  evidence  that  so  many  less  prom- 
inent centere  of  pKjwer,  so  many  Individual 
hearts  and  minds,  are  motivated  by  the  same 
selfish  piUT)ose8,  the  same  disrespect  for  de- 
cency and  democracy.  Watergate,  we  have 
t>een  told,  is  but  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  That 
may  be  true  in.  a  sense  the  investigative 
reporters  never  intended^  to  convey. 

Moet  educators  long  ago  rejected  the  idea 
that  the  school's  proper  work  is  to  mold  stu- 
dents to  a  predetermined  pattern  of  moral 
behavior.  In  the  shifting  lexicon  of  our  pro- 
fession even  the  term  "character  education" 
has  become  dated  and  dusty.  Yet  it  remains 
imdenlable  tliat  in  every  school  some  sort 
of  moral  cUmate  prevails.  That  climate  is  de- 
termined on  part  by  the  social  mUleu  In 
which  the  school  exists,  in  part  by  the  atti- 
tudes and  aasumptlons  teaoben  reflect  in 
their  own  behavior,  in  part  by  tlie  explicit 
attention  teachers  and  students  direct  to 
issues  touclilng  on  moral  and  ethical  values. 

Every  teacher  must  determine  how  to  deal 
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with  these  facts  of  educational  life.  Are  we 
to  accept  the  preTalllng  moral  milieu  uncrit- 
ically? Will  we  examine  oiir  own  assump- 
tions and  attitudes?  Shall  we  purposefully 
design  approaches  to  Involve  our  students  In 
considering  moral  Issues? 

Whatever  we  choose  to  do,  every  decision 
to  oonunlt  or  to  omit  is  certain  to  have  con- 
sequences. Those  consequences,  gradually 
and  In  accumulation,  alter  personalities  and 
Influence  the  evolution  of  a  society.  That  our 
decisions  should  be  respectful  of  each  in- 
dividual and  his  Individuality  hardly  needs 
to  be  said.  My  argument  today  Is  that  those 
decisions  should  also  respect  our  moral  and 
cultural  heritage,  the  commonwealth  of  val- 
ues that,  being  too  often  taken  for  granted. 
Is  ccMnmonly  neglected.  We  can  play  a  major 
part  toward  correcting  that  error.  We  ought 
to  play  it  and  I  hope  we  shall,  not  only  with 
feeling,  but  with  conviction. 

For  the  splendid  accomplishments  that  al- 
ready stand  to  your  cre<Ut,  I  hall  you.  In 
whatever  good  work  you  want  and  mean  to  do 
in  the  years  ahead,  my  wish  Is  that  you 
fare  well! 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
voted  out  20  to  4  by  the  D.C.  Committee 
will  modernize  the  city  government  for 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  main  features 
of  the  bill  are  given  in  the  following 
memorandum : 
SuMMAKT  OP  HJl.  9682 — District  or  Colttic- 

BIA   SELr-OOVCBNKENT   AND   GtoVXRNMENTAL 
RXORGANIZATION     ACT 

TTTLX   I SHORT    TITXE,    FX7RPOSES,    AND 

DETINrnONS 

This  title  contains  the  short  title,  purposes, 
and  definitions  of  the  principal  terms  used 
in  the  blU. 

TITLE    n— GOVERN  If  ENTAL    REORGANIZATION 

In  accord  with  recommendations  of  the 
Nelsen  Cksmmlsslon,  this  title  gives  the  Mayor 
and  City  CouncU  broad  p>owers  heretofore 
held  by  four  major  Federal  or  quasi-federal 
agencies — the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  ManfKJwer  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  201.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

The  RLA  Is  established  as  an  agency  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Oovernment.  Its  cor- 
porate status  and  board  of  directors  are  re- 
tained but  the  District  Government  is  given 
the  authority  to  dissolve  the  corporation. 

Sec.  202.  National  Capital  Housing  Author-    ' 
ity. 

The  NCHA  Is  transferred  to  the  District 
Oovernment. 

Sec.  203.  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  Municipal  Planning. 

The  NCPC  Is  designated  as  a  Federal  Plan- 
ning Agency  for  the  Federal  Establishment 
In  the  District  and  the  Mayor  is  designated 
as  the  central  planning  agency  for  the  Dis- 
trict except  for  Federal  and  International 
projects.  The  Commissioner  and  the  NCPC 
shall  publish  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
District,  composed  of  the  plan  for  the  federal 
interest  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  and 
the  plan  for  the  District  drawn  by  the  Com- 
missioner. This  section  changes  the  com- 
position of  the  NCPC  and  sets  out  the  pro- 
cedure for  submitting  all  comprehensive 
plans  and  amendments  to  the  NCPO  prior 
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to  their  Implementation  and  for  a  NCPO  vvto 

If  It  finds  that  the  plans  adversely  affect  the 
Federal  Interest. 

Sec.  204.  District  of  Columbia  Manpower 
Administration. 

This  section  transfers  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  District's  pubUc 
employment  program,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, i^prentlceshlp  training  programa, 
and  the  workman's  compensation  program 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Oovernment. 

TTTLX    HI DISTBICT    CHAKm    PRXAMBIX,    LWDB- 

ULTlVm   POWER    AND    caARTXR   AMaitDINO    PRO- 
CXDI7IX 

This  title  delegates  legl«lative  power  from 
the  Congress  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Oovernment. 

TITLE    rv THE    DISTRICT    CKARTER 

This  title  contains  the  charter  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  outlining  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  new  government.  This  title 
must  be  approved  in  a  charter  referendum 
and  is  amendable  only  In  a  referendum  by 
the  people. 

Part  A — The  Council 
This  part  establishes  that  there  will  be  a 
13  member  oouncU,  with  5  members  elected 
at-large,  8  elected  from  wards.  In  partisan 
elections,  held  In  the  even,  non-Presldentlal 
years.  No  more  than  three  at-large  candi- 
dates may  be  nominated  by  any  one  party. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  Is  to  be  elected 
by  the  Council  from  among  the  at-large 
members.  This  part  sets  the  qualifications 
for  holding  office,  compensation  for  members, 
the  powers  of  the  CouncU  and  the  procedure 
for  filling  a  vacancy. 

Part  B — The  Mayor 

This  part  establlshee  the  Office  of  Mayor. 
The  Mayor  Is  elected  for  a  four  year  term 
simultaneous  with  those  of  the  Coimcll  mem- 
bers. This  part  also  sets  the  compensation, 
qualifications  and  the  means  for  fiUlng  a 
vacancy. 

Part  C—The  judiciary 

This  part  vests  the  Judicial  power  in  the 
DC.  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  D.C.  Superior 
Court,  establishes  a  D.C.  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  and  continues  the  D.C.  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure.  Both 
Commissions  shall  be  composed  of  9  mem- 
bers. Including  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  by  the  Unified  Bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  part  provides  for 
the  Mayor  to  nominate  Judges  for  16  year 
terms  from  lists  provided  by  the  DC.  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission.  It  also  provides  a 
process  for  the  removal,  suspension  and  In- 
voluntary retirement  of  Judges. 

This  p«u-t  Is  not  amendable  by  Charter 
amendment.  Also  provided  in  Title  VI  is  a 
section  which  prohibits  the  CouncU  from 
changing  "Htle  11  of  the  D.C.  Code  providing 
for  the  organization,  administration  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts. 

Port  D — District  budget  and  financial 
management 

This  part  Institutes  comprehensive  expend- 
iture control  systems  for  both  operating  and 
capital  outlay  activities,  establishes  the  of- 
fice of  Auditor  (responsible  to  the  legislative 
branch),  and  authorizes  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  all  accounts  and 
op>erations  of  the  D.C.  Government.  This  part 
requires  the  Mayor  to  annually  submit  a 
budget  to  the  CouncU  and  the  Congress 
which  sbaU  Include  a  multlsrear  plan  and  a 
multlyear  capital  Improvement  plan  for  all 
agencies  of  the  District,  a  program  perform- 
ance report  comparing  actual  performance 
of  as  many  programs  as  is  practicable,  and 
an  Issue  analysis  statement.  It  also  provides 
for  the  City  Council  to  appropriate  monies  on 
a  line  item  basis. 
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Part  E — Borrowing 

This  part  provides  for  the  sale  of  non-tax- 
able general  obligations  and  revenue  bonds. 
Part  F—Independent  agencies 

This  part  continues  the  exlstmg  status  of  5 
Independent  agencies.  It  changes  the  ap- 
pomtlve  procedures  so  that  the  Mayor  shall 
appoint  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
CouncU.  Those  appointments  to  the  Zoning 
Commission,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
and  the  Armory  Board  previously  made  by  the 
President  sbaU  be  made  by  the  Mayor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  This 
part  also  states  that  changes  in  the  zoning 
maps  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  District  and  that  aU 
changes  must  be  submitted  to  the  NCPC  for 
Its  comments.  This  part  provides  for  the 
Mayor  and  CouncU  to  set  the  m^Timnfn 
amount  for  the  annual  budget  for  the  School 
Board  with  the  Board  specifying  the  purposes 
for  which  such  funds  shaU  be  expended. 
Part  a — Recall  procedure 

This  part  establishes  the  procedures  for 
the  recall  of  the  Mayor  or  any  member  of  the 
City  CouncU  or  Board  of  Education  by  the 
voters  of  the  District. 

TUX*    V PEDERAL    PATICXNT 

This  title  author laes  an  annual  federal 
payment  for  fiscal  years  1076-1977  "In  such 
amounts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  appropriate."  The  Mayor  Is  required  to 
develop  intercity  expenditure  and  revenue 
comparisons  based  on  certain  specified  cri- 
teria In  preparing  his  recommendation  to  the 
CouncU  for  the  amount  of  the  federal  pay- 
ment. The  recommendation  of  the  District 
Oovernment  U  submitted  to  OMB  which 
transmits  it  to  Congress. 

TITLX    VI — aXSXXVATION    OP    CONGRESSIONAL 
AXrrHORITT 

Congress  retains  the  right  to  enact  legis- 
lation for  the  District  on  any  subject  and  to 
pass  an  act  disapproving  any  action  taken  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil Is  also  prohibited  from  doing  certain 
things.  Including:  imposing  a  tax  on  U.S. 
property,  changing  Title  11  of  the  D.C.  Code 
providing  for  the  organization,  administra- 
tion and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  imposing 
any  tax  on  personal  Income  of  any  person 
not  a  resident  of  the  District,  permlttmg  the 
construction  of  buildings  in  excess  of  the 
present  heights  limitations  set  by  Congress. 

title    vn repesendum    and    succession    in 

govesnuxnt;  temporary  provisions;   mis- 
CELLANXotrs;    amendments  to  district  op 

COLUMBIA     election     ACT;     RtTLES     OF    CON- 

STRUcnoN;  and  ErrEcnvE  dates 

This  title  provides  for  a  referendum  on 
Title  rv  of  this  Act.  It  amends  the  Hatch  Act 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act. 
It  authorizes  neighborhood  councils  and 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  Court 
system  and  the  Board  of  Education.  It  also 
establishes  the  powers  of  the  President  dur- 
ing the  transitional  period  and  gives  the 
dates  on  which  the  various  sections  of  this 
Act  wlU  go  Into  effect. 


THE  HANDICAP  TAX 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  grant  an  additional  tax  deduction 
to  parents  who  have  a  disabled  depend- 
ent child  imder  the   age   of   19.   Sifch 


August  3,  1973 

legislation  is  needed  to  help  these  fami- 
lies meet  the  extra  financial  costs  cre- 
ated by  the  educational  and  health  care 
demands  of  the  handicapped  child. 

Each  year  the  Congress  approves  fund- 
ing for  programs  designed  to  aid  the  dis- 
abled child.  Yet  these  programs,  particu- 
larly the  educational  ones,  do  not  reach 
two-thirds  of  the  handicapped  children 
who  require  such  services.  At  present, 
there  are  more  than  7  million  disabled 
chUdren  in  this  country.  Of  these,  there 
are  2,445,550  children  with  a  speech  im- 
pairment; 1.388,000  With  emotional  dis- 
turbances; 1.697.500  mentally  retarded; 
697,300  with  learning  disabilities:  348,- 
600  tiaid  of  hearing;  52.300  deaf,  348,600 
crippled;  69,800  visually  handicapped; 
and  40.900  multlhandlcapped.  Of  this 
number,  only  2.857,551  are  being  served; 
the  other  4,225,949  remain  unserved.  Tiiis 
is  a  national  disgrace. 

In  Massachusetts  alone,  more  than 
88.000  disabled  children  are  helped 
though  State  schools  and  special  private 
schools.  Tuitimi  costs  at  these  schools 
depend  on  the  severity  of  the  disability, 
but  costs  generally  nm  between  $4,000 
and  $10,000  a  year.  Many  parents  simply 
cannot  avoid  such  high  expenses.  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  parents  who 
have  a  handicapped  child,  but  the  finan- 
cial burden  is  destroying  the  family. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

Dear  Representative  Harrington:  As  the 
mother  of  an  autistic  boy,  I  am  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  pay  for  his  medical  and  den- 
tal care  without  aid.  My  son  Is  non-verbal. 
Because  of  this  handicap  when  he  Is  Ul.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  or  where  he  Is 
having  pain.  I  cannot  afford  to  guess.  This 
always  results  in  a  visit  to  the  hospital. 

With  normal  cbUdren  an  accident  requir- 
ing stitches  can  be  done  quite  quickly  and 
simply.  The  mentaUy-Ul  chUd  needs  to  be 
asleep;  therefore,  there  Is  the  added  expense 
of  operating  room,  anesthesia  and  an  over- 
night stay  In  the  hospital. 

Recently  we  had  a  dentist  bUl  of  eight 
hundred  doUars  ($800.00)  due  to  hoepitali- 
satlon.  We  are  struggling  to  hold  on  to  our 
home  and  keep  up  with  all  the  other  finan- 
cial obligations. 

Tour  kmd  Interest  In  this  vital  matter  Is 
greatly  i^preclated.       ^ 
Sincerely  yours. 


Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
HoMse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  am  the  parent  of  a  severely  emotlon- 
aUy  disturbed  fifteen  year  old  daughter.  Her 
condition  has  also  been  described  at  various 
times  as  autistic,  both  terms  being  a  form  of 
mental  Ulness.  She  has  been  so  afflicted  since 
bUth. 

The  Association  for  Mentally  111  Children 
(AMIC)  has  Informed  me  that  you  are  spon- 
soring a  national  health  insurance  plan  and 
that  you  would  be  Interested  in  knowing  of 
the  needs  of  these  chUdren  and  their  parents 
In  connection  therewith. 

As  you  may  know,  these  have  been  the 
"forgotten  chUdren"  of  America.  Their  par- 
ents have  struggled  almost  alone  In  attempt- 
ing to  better  their  lot  In  life.  Although  not 
counting  the  cost.  In  an  effort  to  aid  them  we 
have  found  that  like  most  unfortunates, 
the  attempted  cure  has  been  expensive. 
very  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  re- 
maining ChUdren.  I  believe  that  these  ex- 
penses should  be  Included  In  a  bUl  such  as 
yours.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  bUl  Is  Jus- 
tified only  if  costs  such  as  these  are 
reimbursed. 
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The  following  are  several  examples  of  what 
I  mean.  She  was  unable  to  attend  public 
school  and  our  only  choice  was  to  keep  her 
at  home  or  send  her  to  an  institutional 
school  out  of  state.  We  felt  she  was  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  our  famUy  and  only  we  could 
offer  her  a  chance  at  a  normal  life.  We  pi«- 
vaUed  on  a  nursery  school-kindergarten  in 
Roxbury  to  accept  her  at  age  6  and  allow 
her  to  q>end  the  day  with  normal  chUdren 
and  develop  as  much  as  possible.  This  went 
on  for  only  six  years  at  a  coet  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000.00  per  year.  She  was  on  expen- 
sive medication  during  this  time  (and  since) 
which  could  be  tallied.  I  suppose  Into  the 
thousand (8)  dollars  bracket.  We  have  been 
able  to  find  only  one  dentist  who  wUl  treat 
her  but  this  requires  an  anesthetist  and 
other  attendants  leading  to  a  bill  of  •200.00 
or  $300.00  each  time  she  requires  work.  I 
could  go  on  with  other  examples  but  I  think 
enough  Is  Included  to  show  that  In  addition 
to  unmeasurable  heartbreak,  a  great  finan- 
cial burden  is  imposed  on  the  patients. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate with  you  and  thank  you  for  your  kind 
consideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Michael  Harrincton. 
Representative,  State  House, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrincton:  We  are  the  parents 
of  a  four-year-old  daughter,  who  has  been 
dlagnoeed  enoephalogr^hlc.  autistic,  men- 
taUy  retarded,  and  emotionally  disttirbed. 

Our  trips  to  the  neurologist  and  pediatri- 
cian are  quite  frequent,  and  at  one  time  she 
was  taklnjg  four  prescriptions  a  day. 

We  were  also  sent  to  the  Putnam  ChU- 
drens'  Center  for  psychiatric  evaluation,  and 
ovir  Insurance  company  paid  a  grand  total  of 
$10.00  on  a  $360.00  bUl. 

We  are  also  forced  to  send  her  for  nursry 
and  therapy  at  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center  In 
Lawrence  (they  are  also  equipped  to  handle 
other  handicapped  children)  because  there 
Isn't  a  state  program  for  her  at  present. 
Without  assistance,  we  are  paying  approxi- 
mately $130.00  per  month  for  this  education. 
We  feel  this  is  necessary  until  another  ap- 
propriate program  is  avaUable.  She  had  been 
refused  at  the  sUte  program  at  the  Fernald 
School. 

We  are  also  having  to  send  her  to  a  special 
dentist  dealing  with  chUdren  who  do  not 
communicate.  I  do  not  have  facts  regarding 
this  expense  whereas  she  Is  having  her  first 
appointment  on  Nov.  4.  But.  I  know  that 
our  Insurance  company,  which  is  Washing- 
ton National  wUl  not  cover  such  dentistry. 

As  you  can  see,  the  expense  of  having  a 
handicapped  cbUd  Is  great,  and  the  insur- 
ance program  we  have  does  not  help  us  with 
this  special  type  of  coverage.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressures  of  financial  bur- 
den, and  we  wish  you  much  success  in  ob- 
taining Insurance  coverage  for  chUdren  with 
such  special  needs. 
Sincerely, 


Oentlemen:  I  am  writing  In  regards  for 
Health  Insurance  for  Emotionally  Disturbed 
ChUdren.  ChUdren  of  this  nature  Involve 
quite  an  extensive  medical  and  dental  ex- 
pense. A  regular  dentist  wUl  not  take  him 
so  I  have  to  take  him  to  the  ChUdren's  Hos- 
pital Dental  Clinic  which  charges  more  per 
visit.  When  he  had  to  have  flUings  he  had 
to  go  to  the  hospital  and  stay  two  days. 

He  has  more  white  corpuscles  than  red  so 
he  has  to  get  blood  tests  every  year.  He  also 
has  to  have  evaluation  tests,  EJl.O.'s  and 
attend  Seizure  Cimic. 
Tours  truly. 
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Dear  Representative  Harrington  :  Like  so 
many  parents  of  children  diagnosed  as  suffer- 
ing from  early  chUdhood  mental  Ulness.  I 
have  known  the  burden  of  large  medical 
bUls  which  have  run  Into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  which  have  ranged  from  frequent 
psychiatric  visits  and  regular  therapeutic 
day  care  programs  to  expensive  dental  care 
to  comprehensive  evaluations  including  neu- 
rcrioglcal  exams  and  EEO's  to  bUls  for  medi- 
cation. 

I  don't  know  how  many  other  famUles 
have  had  our  experience  of  being  unable  to 
get  any  kind  ot  health  Insurance  coverage 
for  theU-  mentaUy  Ul  chUdren.  but  this  was 
a  worry  and  expense  for  six  or  seven  years. 
When  our  Army  health  insurance  was  termi- 
nated because  of  his  father's  discharge  from 
the  service,  we  tried  to  arrange  for  coverage 
through  Blue  Cross.  Continental  Casualty 
and  others.  He  was  rejected  by  aU;  he  was 
not  even  considered  for  partial  coverage  be- 
cause of  his  dlsabUlty.  His  case  was  reviewed 
every  few  years  but  always  with  the  answer 
"No."  Two  years  ago  I  was  able  to  have  him 
Included  under  a  group  plan  of  Blue  Cross 
because  I  worked  for  a  large  company  and 
there  were  no  questions  asked.  However,  I 
am  never  quite  sure  about  the  validity  of 
his  coverage.  Shoxild  his  disability  be  ques- 
tioned, after  a  medical  crisU,  as  grounds  for 
denying  him  coverage,  we  would  be  in  serious 
financial  trouble.  We  have  been  fortunate 
that  he  has  had  no  prolonged  physical  lUness 
or  serlovis  Injury  that  would  require  hospi- 
talization, or  we  would  have  been  wiped  out 
financlaUy. 

Although  It  sometimes  seemed  imfalr  to 
my  other  chUd  to  deny  him  In  order  to  pay 
his  bills.  I  had  no  choice.  I  had  to  do  what 
was  medically  prescribed  for  my  handicapped 
son.  but  how  I  wished  there  was  some  kind 
of  aid  to  help  with  the  bUls  I 

I  hope  that  the  health  problems  of  those 
who  have  chronic  lUnesses,  mental  or  physi- 
cal. wUl  receive  the  careful  consideration  of 
Congress  In  developing  a  national  health 
care  program,  so  that  famUies  burdened  by 
the  care  and  worry  of  a  handicapped  child. 
need  not  be  burdened  by  excessive  financial 
hardship. 

Sincerely, 


Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Oentlemen.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  proposed  federal  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  National  Health  Insurance  Plan 
does  not,  at  present,  include  fuU  coverage  for 
treatment  of  mental  Ulness.  This  Is.  In  my 
view,  a  serious  fiaw  that  will  only  serve  to 
compound  the  most  grievous  faUure  in  the 
present  practice  of  American  medicine.  Any- 
one familiar  with  the  National  Health  Pro- 
grams of  European  countries  (Sweden.  Den- 
mark, Germany,  for  Instance) ,  can  surely  at- 
test to  you  from  experience  that  financial 
coverage  for  mental  Ulness  Is  of  critical,  so- 
cial and  medical  Importance. 

The  fact  of  mental  Illness  alone  has  a  de- 
structive effect  upon  the  famUy  unit.  The 
prognosis  Is  usually  uncertain  and  with  It 
comes  the  kind  of  despair  that  drains  con- 
fidence and  hope  and  makes  one  fear  the  fu- 
ture. And  It  Is  at  that  time  of  distress,  when 
one  is  least  able  to  cope  with  it.  that  our 
system  places  on  the  famUy  a  huge  and  al- 
most Intolerable  burden  of  expenses.  The 
emotional  shock.  In  other  words.  Is  com- 
pounded by  a  prolonged  threat  to  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  famUy.  I  cannot  Imagine 
that  this  Is  medlcaUy  defensible  and  the  so- 
cial destruction  caused  by  this  depressing 
burden  Is,  as  you  must  be  aware,  very  severe. 

Tou  may  perhaps  have  sensed  that  I  am 
speaking  here  from  personal  and  very  pain- 
ful experience.  Because  of  unsuspected  and 
undetected  injuries  at  birth  (we  could  not 
afford  private  medical  care  at  that  time), 
both  of  our  boys  are  afflicted  by  severe  emo- 
tional and  speech  impairments  resulting 
from  brain  damage.  They  cannot  live  m  a 
regular    social    setting     and    need    special 
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schooling.  When  they  were  less  than  three 
years  old  we  began  to  seek  treatment  for 
them.  The  costs  of  private  therapy,  exten<llng 
over  a  period  of  years,  were  so  great  that  I 
could  not  even  begin  to  defray  them  from 
my  salary.  My  wife  was  thus  compelled  to 
work  full-time,  even  at  highly  IrregxUar 
hours.  In  order  to  pay  the  bills  from  clinics 
and  psychiatrists.  And  she  had  to  do  this  at 
a  time  when  she  herself  was  suffering  from 
serious  fits  of  depression  and  needed  medical 
attention  and  therapy.  We  spent  well  over 
ten-thousand  dollars  on  psychiatric  therapy 
alone. 

After  waiting  for  many  years,  we  were  fi- 
nally fortunate  enough  to  find  a  residential 
children's  clinic  that  would  accept  our  boys 
and  offer  them  treatment  and  schooling  dur- 
ing the  week.  But  with  this  the  financial 
problems  did  not  end,  of  course.  The  State 
of  Massachusetts  bills  us  for  $80  a  day  for 
these  services.  Since  my  daily  income  Is  less 
than  $40,  I  cannot  possibly  hope  to  meet 
these  expenses.  My  debts  to  the  state  are 
rising  steadily  and  must  by  now  amount  to 
•60,000.  Fortunately,  the  Department  of  Bien- 
tal  Health,  has  charity  enough  not  to  en- 
force payment.  But  the  laws  clearly  state  it 
could  do  so  and  could  thus  lay  claim  to  what- 
ever assets  I  have  or  may  have  in  the  future. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  a  miserable  way  to  live, 
especially  when  one  is  used  to  paying  one's 
bills  and  feels  guilty  when  one  cannot.  And 
when  and  where  will  it  end?  I  may  still  have 
to  provide  for  these  children  twenty  or  thirty 
years  from  now  unless  they  do  recover. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  Include  the  cover- 
age for  treatment  of  mental  Illness — diag- 
nosed as  such  by  a  certified  medical  board — 
in  your  projected  health  plan.  What  a  relief 
it  would  be  to  pay  a  premium  of  let  us  say, 
$150  a  month  and  then  feel  entitled  to  medi- 
cal care  without  incurring  a  burden  of  finan- 
cial guild.  And  as  far  as  potential  abuse  is 
concerned  (upper-class  couch  psychiatry,  for 
instance),  I  am  sure  that  any  competent 
physician  can  tell  genuine  mental  malfunc- 
tion apart  from  social  or  emotional  affecta- 
tion. 

I  beg  you  earnestly  to  consider  my  plea. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Dear  Rep.  Harrington:  The  following  Is 
a  list  of  expenses  we  have  had  for  Health 
Evaluations: 

Dr.  Dodge,  St.  Louis $1,500 

Dr.  Scholl,  Boston 200 

Dr.  Yerkes,  Brookllne 2,400 

Emerson  special  therapy 200 

Dr.  Lofgren,  Boston 400 

Prescription    Ritalin 50 


.  Association    foe    Mentally    III 
Children,  Region  III  Chaptth. 
Arlington,  Mass.,  November  13, 1971. 
Hon.  MicH.\EL  Harrington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  H.«rington:  I  have  recently 
been  Informed  of  your  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  emotionally-disturbed  children.  As 
president  of  the  Region  lit  Chapter  of  the 
Association  for  Mentally  111  Children  I  would 
like  to  convey  to  yoxj  some  ideas  of  the  prob- 
lems which  parents  In  our  group  have  con- 
sistently faced.  Although  I  speak  In  general 
terms  only.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  com- 
ments are  supported  by  personal  knowledge 
of  many  specific  cases.  I  believe  that  these 
comments  are,  therefore,  generally  applicable 
to  most  such  children  throughout  the  state 
and  the  country  as  well. 

Children  who  are  in  the  categories  that 
are  referred  to  as  severely  emotionally  dis- 
turbed or  mentally  ill  comprise  a  relatively 
small  group  whose  needs  are  both  poorly 
understood  and  great.  A  very  large  portion 
of  these  children  have  a  basic  mental  capa- 
bility that  Is  either  normal  or  near  normal 
(Some  may  be  above  normal);  however,  for 
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a  wide  variety  of  reasons  they  are  function- 
ing at  a  level  of  performance  considerably  be- 
low their  potential.  The  reasons  for  their  dif- 
ficulties are  in  most  cases  poorly  understood 
and  difficult  to  diagnose.  In  a  recent  survey 
of  parents  within  our  chapter  it  was  revealed 
that  eighteen  (18)  different  diagnoses  have 
at  one  time  or  another  been  applied  to  a  sam- 
ple of  nineteen  (19)  different  children,  in 
some  cases  as  many  as  six  (6)  different  diag- 
noses being  applied  to  one  child.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  survey  also  reveals  that  there  are 
large  differences  both  in  the  degree  and  na- 
ture of  the  problems  among  the  nineteen 
children  Involved. 

The  complex,  poorly-understood  nature  of 
these  problems  and  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  children  involved  (which  results  in 
poor  public  understanding  of  them)  are  the 
roots  of  our  current  problems.  These  are  that 
this  group  of  children,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  not  getting  an  adequate  level  of 
care  and  training  properly  planned  to  meet 
their  needs.  As  a  consequence  our  current 
expectancy  must  be  that  the  majority  will 
never  make  significant  progress  and  will  end 
up  in  custodial  care  In  Institutions.  The  price 
of  such  a  situation  in  terms  of  lost  potential, 
of  long-term  cost  of  sometimes  unnecessary 
custodial  care,  of  parental  frustration,  and  of 
knowledge  that  we  as  able  American  citizens 
have  not  provided  an  opportunity  for  full 
participation  In  the  Joys  of  life  to  this  un- 
fortunate minority  of  children.  Is  indeed  very 
great.  For  the  reason  it  Is  my  belief  that  these 
children  need  and  deserve  very  special  con- 
sideration In  planning  any  program  for  gen- 
eral public  health  care,  such  as  the  various 
proposals  now  being  considered  by  Congress. 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
great  progress  in  improving  our  capability  to 
help  these  children.  New  schools  and  new 
classes  using  innovative  techniques  have 
been  established  which  are  beginning  to  yield 
very  encouraging  results,  sometimes  with 
children  who  had  previously  appeared  to  t>e 
hopeless.  Some  of  these  programs  Involve  use 
of  behavior  modification  techniques;  many 
Involve  very  Intensive  levels  of  Instruction 
with  a  high  instructor/pupil  ratio;  most  in- 
volve a  careful  programming  of  Instruction 
to  fit  the  individual  needs  and  capabilities  of 
each  child.  Only  a  small  number  of  our  chil- 
dren is  currently  receiving  the  benefits  of 
such  programs:  however,  their  existence  pro- 
vides a  ray  of  hope  for  all.  Possibly  more  Im- 
portantly, a  considerable  reservoir  of  profes- 
sional personnel  skilled  in  new  techniques  is 
beginning  to  accumulate. 

There  are  currently  two  principal  obstacles 
to  providing  adequate  care  for  these  children. 
The  first  Is  lack  of  funds  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary facilities.  The  second  Is  the  need  for 
effective  management  of  the  process  of  pro- 
viding care  and  training  for  them.  The  first 
and  foremost  is  the  financial  aspect.  The  cost 
of  training  and  education  for  these  children 
varies  widely  dependent  upon  the  natiire 
of  each  child's  problem  and  the  type  of  facil- 
ity into  which  he  Is  entered.  Representative 
prorrams  and  approximate  costs  are  illus- 
trated below: 

1.  Special  education  class  for  emotionally- 
disturbed  children — $2.000/year. 

2.  Class  in  private  day  school  for  emotion- 
ally-disturbed children — $3.000/year. 

3.  Residential  schools  for  emotionally- 
disturbed  children — $8,000  to  $10,000/year. 

4.  Intensive  day  school  program  for  emo- 
tionally-disturbed children — •8000/year  plus. 

5.  Intensive  residential  school  program  for 
emoubnally-dlsturbed  children — $20,000/ 
year. 

Thesft  rates  are  representative  of  actual 
situations  in  Massachusetts  when  available 
financial  help  can  be  obtained  from  the  760 
program.  Most  of  this  help  is  in  categories 
one  (1)  to  three  (3)  described  above  and 
the  availability  of  such  help  la  limited  by 
budgeting  considerations,  bureaucratic  Iner- 
tia, etc.,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  our  needy 
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children  can  obtain  that  aare.  In  addition, 
because  of  the  varUtions  In  causes  and  the 
lack  of  precise  dlagnoals  it  Is  often  difficult 
for  parents  to  establish  that  their  children 
are  eligible  for  these  programs.  For  children 
who  are  to  any  extent  seriously  disturbed 
the  very  Intensive  programs  illustrated  by 
categories  four  (4)  and  five  (6)  above  are 
needed  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  years 
to  upgrade  their  performance  to  the  point 
that  they  can  benefit  from  the  leas  intensive 
programs. 

It  U  quite  apparent  that  very  few  parents 
can  afford  programs  In  categories  three  (3) 
to  five  (8)  above  and  many,  probably  most, 
cannot  afford  the  less  expensive  ones  in  cate- 
gories one  (1)  and  two  (2).  For  those  that 
can  there  is  normally  a  financial  sacrifice 
that  causes  harCsh  s  for  all  other  members 
of  the  family.  Thus  we  see  a  situation  In 
which  only  the  erudite  relrtively  wealthy 
minority  of  people  are  In  positions  to  provide 
proper  care  for  their  emotionally-disturbed 
children.  The  poor,  the  uneducated,  the 
members  of  underprivileged  classes  cannot 
hope  to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  care  and 
training  for  their  chUdrea 

The  best  way  to  provide  for  our  mentally- 
Ul/emotlonally -disturbed  children  Is  by  con- 
sidering them  as  being  a  special  class  of  p)eo- 
pie  suffering  from  "catastrophic  Illness"  who 
are  placed  In  a  special  category  to  be  funded 
entirely  by  the  government  under  the  na- 
tional health  program  expected  to  be  legis- 
lated mto  law  in  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress. Having  been  assured  that  funding  is 
available  when  needed  the  existing  school 
capacity  will  expand  rapidly  to  meet  the 
need.  By  esUbllshing  a  special  category  the 
second  major  obstacle  to  providing  adequate 
care  and  training  can  also  be  overcome.  A 
small  unit  within  the  administrative  struc- 
ture supervising  the  national  public  health 
progrtuns  can  be  created  to  run  this  program. 
It  would  hopefully  be  manned  primarily  with 
professional  personnel  who  are  especially 
qualified  to  handle  these  children.  They 
could  therefore  see  that  children  are  pro- 
vided care  and  training  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  not  of  diagnosis. 

With  the  type  of  program  described  in  this 
letter  our  emotionally-dlsturbed/mentally- 
111  children  should  be  able  to  get  the  training 
which  will  permit  them  to  perform  up  to 
their  full  potential.  This  should  reduce  the 
case  load  in  our  mental  institutions  In  the 
long  run,  thereby  realizing  net  economies. 
In  addition  our  society  would  benefit  by  the 
efforts  of  the  "useful  citizens"  who  are  the 
successful  products  of  this  program.  Lastly, 
our  national  conscience  would  be  satisfied  by 
knowing  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  moral  ob- 
ligations to  our  unfortunate  children. 

I  and  all  members  of  Region  in  Chapter 
appreciate  your  Interest  and  receive  encour- 
agement from  your  efforts. 
Yoxirs  very  truly, 

CaASLES  E.  Haruson,  President. 

Below  Is  a  list  of  approximate  costs  in- 
curred during  the  last  six  years  In  caring 
for  our  seriously  disturbed  child. 
Evaluations : 

Boston  Floating  Hospital $100 

Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital 100 

Benhaven  School lOO 

Putnam  Chlldrens  Center 26 

Framlngham  Youth  Guidance  Cen- 
ter   26 

Parmenter  Health  Center 18 

Tuitions  per  month: 
Putnam  Chlldrens  Center  (2  years) .        70 

Benhaven  School 38 

In-patient  treatment  per  month :  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Hospital — 80  percent 
covered  by  insurance — forced  to  re- 
move our  child  when  Insurance  pay- 
ments reached  $10,000  (8  months) 1,600 

Out-patient  treatment:  Orthopedics. 
Neurology-Kennedy  Iifomorlal  (1 
year)    300 
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Tben^iles: 

Boston  Floating  Hospital — ^3^  years 
(per  month  plus  transportation, 
parking)    70 

Bobblna  l^>eech  Clinic — 2  years  (per 
year  plus  transportation  and  park- 
ing)     236 

Vitamin  program  (1  tlm»  cost) 60 

HedlcaUona. — ^TranqulUaers  and  antlc<»i- 
TUlaants:  varlabls  costs. 

Dental  work. — All  work  except  examination 
and  cleaning  requires  oTsrnlght  hospitaliza- 
tion. 


Medical  costs  of  the  families  for  their 
disabled  children  are  met  by  the  Federal 
or  State  government  only  if  the  parents 
are  on  welfare.  Health  insurance  costs 
are  high  and  many  families  with  a  dis- 
abled child  cannot  afford  the  insurance. 
In  addition,  insurance  does  not  cover  the 
cost  of  special  education  and  training 
and  only  rarely  covers  the  costs  of  mental 
illness. 

Under  present  law,  a  person  can  claim 
an  additional  exemption  for  a  blind 
spouse.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  can- 
not be  extended  to  include  all  handi- 
capped children.  The  rationale  is  the 
same  for  each,  but  In  the  case  for  the 
children,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
family  is  far  greater.  Many  families  de- 
pend on  the  additional  income  of  a  work- 
ing teenager,  but  when  the  youth  Is 
crippled,  it  is  harder  to  find  work  at  all. 
much  less  work  that  pays  a  decent  wage. 

Many  families  with  a  crippled  child  do 
not  make  enough  to  pay  taxes.  They,  of 
course,  would  not  be  affected  by  this  leg- 
i^tion.  However,  I  have  introduced  and 
cosponsored  other  legislation  to  provide 
health  care  and  education  to  all  handi- 
capped children.  This  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  will  provide  direct 
assistance  to  the  families  that  need  the 
financial  break.  It  would  be  a  major  st^ 
in  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  family. 
For  It  is  not  just  one  person  who  is  af- 
fected when  a  child  is  handicapped  but 
It  is  the  entire  family  imlt.  It  is  this  fam- 
ily that  we  are  trying  to  aid,  while  al- 
leviating the  additional  financial  burden. 

smce  I  have  no  computer,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  an  accurate  cost  fig- 
ure at  this  time.  However,  I  have  asked 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  provide 
me  with  that  information  which  I  will 
make  available  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
which  this  bill  will  be  referred,  is  in  the 
process  of  considermg  tax  reform  legis- 
latlcm.  I  urge  the  committee  to  give  Its 
most  careful  attention  to  this  proposal. 


PUBLIC     POLICY     AND     GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDZANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  speech  recently  de- 
livered by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Mskos,  before  the 
Coimcil  of  Graduate  Schools. 

Although  Mr.  Mzeos,  who  made  such 
significant  contributions  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  makes  several  illunUnating  points. 
I  want  to  cite,  in  particular,  his  view 
that  the  current  apparent  oversupply  of 
Ph.  D.'s  has  been  artificially  induced  by 
the  NixoQ  administration's  unwillmgness  . 
to  fund  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs,  as  well  as  medical  re- 
search programs,  at  anything  near  the 
levels  that  are  needed. 

Concludes  Mr.  Meeds: 

What  I'm  trying  to  suggest  Is  that  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  this  .  .  .  oversupply  is  a  self-ful- 
filling prophecy  on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnUtration.  The  White  House  is  dictating 
a  paucity  of  professionals  because  of  an  ab- 
sence of  a^lratlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  Meeds'  cogent  analysis  of 
the  current  state  of  graduate  education. 

SPXBCH     BT     COMOUEBSKAlf     Ij<OTD     MCKW 

At  the  outset  let  me  express  my  gratitude 
to  your  co-chairmen,  Dean  Joseph  L.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Dean  C.  J.  Nyman,  for  inviting 
me  to  discuss  graduate  education  with  you. 
with  the  large  number  of  Deans  present,  this 
may  be  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  the  nation 
where  one  can  refer  to  the  "Dean  buslnees" 
and  mean  something  other  than  the  Water- 
gate. It  does  seem,  however,  the  White  House 
has  become  the  ultimate  isolated  ivory  tower. 

Whatever  the  term  used  when  graduate 
deans  deliberate,  there  ax"  several  quite  se- 
rio\is  Issues  to  be  discussed  here.  Tlie  Nation's 
future  is  in  large  degree  dependent  on  the. 
work  m  which  you  are  involved.  Graduate 
education  is  not  the  solution  to  all  our  prob- 
lems but  it  can  provide  people  with  the 
means  through  which  solutions  can  be  found. 

CKADUaTX  EDUCATION  IN  ntOUBLE 

There  Is  at  the  moment  considerable  de- 
bate over  whether  graduate  schools  are  part 
of  the  problem  Itself,  rather  than  a  gateway 
to  solutions.  There  is  no  better  way  to  awaken 
the  sleeping  or  to  galvanize  those  listening 
than  to  repeat  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
Newman  report-  "Graduate  education  in  the 
United  States  is  in  trouble."  As  you  know, 
the  repeat  then  describes  the  decline  and  faU 
from  a  golden  age  of  growth.  The  strong 
implication  is  that  unless  drastic  measures 
are  taken,  this  sort  of  "golden  age"  may  be 
of  the  type  that  precedes  senility  and  death. 
That  Is  a  severe  Judgment,  a  heatedly  dis- 
puted judgment,  but  one  that  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

The  bases  for  that  judgment  are  well 
known :  charges  of  oversupply,  failure  to  plan 
properly,  education  for  education's  sake, 
academic  prejudices,  the  PhD  glut,  training 
out  of  tune  with  national  needs,  etc.,  etc. 
All  these  assertions  have  at  least  some  valid- 
ity. But  I  am  convinced  the  major  contribut- 
ing factor  is  something  else — a  faUure  of  na- 
tional leadership. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  graduate  schools — 
particularly  In  the  early  and  mld-1900'a — 
was  a  sign  of  national  vitality  and  concern. 
Education  was  a  prime  national  priority  and 
so  were  concerns  about  the  human  and  social 
needs  of  this  nation.  I  fuUy  believe — and  I 
expect  to  be  disputed  on  this  point — that 
graduate  schools  at  that  time  proceeded  with 
considerable  concern  for  our  national  prior- 
ities. It  Is  also  my  feeling  that  the  current 
downturn  in  graduate  education  is  merely 
symptomatic  of  the  lack  of  commitment  by 
the  current  administration  to  those  same  na- 
tional priorities.  There  Is  no  longer  a  com- 
mitment to  solve  the  problems  we  attempted 
to  deal  with  in  the  early  and  mid-1960's.  The 
result  Is  a  malaise  not  only  in  graduate  ed- 
ucation but  in  all  education  .  .  .  and  indeed 
in  most  other  areas  of  social  concern. 

TTNXKT    COMMITICZNTS 

It  is  true  that  graduate  enrollment  growth 
has  stalled.  It  Is  true  that  there  are  more 
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Doctors  of  Education  than  we  presently  can 
use.  And  It  Is  trus  that  grave  dislocations 
have  resulted  In  proverbial  cab  drivers  with 
doctorates.  But  I  think  the  situation  would 
be  entirely  different  had  we  fuUy  met  those 
commitments  we  made  back  in  the  early  and 
mld-1960's.  If  we  had  met  that  commitment 
to  the  children  of  this  nation  by  appropriat- 
ing more  than  one-third  of  the  authorized 
funds  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  And  think  about 
this.  What  would  be  the  demand  right  now 
for  educators  with  advanced  degrees,  cross- 
dlscipUnary  education  and  training  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  not  vetoed  the  Early  Child- 
hood Development  Act? 

Those  are  just  two  aspirations  in  which  I 
have  been  heavUy  involved  where  there  has 
been  a  recent  failure  of  nerve — and  con- 
science— m  the  White  House.  There  are  many 
others. 

I  helped  write  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Ill  never  forget  the 
bo];>es  many  of  us  had  that  we  were  extend- 
ing the  American  dream  to  the  educatlonaUy 
disadvantaged.  But  the  Vietnam  war  got  In 
the  way  and  we  have  not  yet  attempted  this 
dream  at  the  scope  we  envisioned. 

I  also  recall  the  great  expectations  when  we 
launched  the  Early  Childhood  Development 
Act  from  committee.  Here  we  were  finaUy 
beginning  to  deal  with  children  at  an  age 
when  a  difference  could  really  be  made.  But 
that  dream  foundered  on  a  veto  by  Mr.  Nixon 
and  an  intemperate  veto  message  smearing 
the  program  as  a  bone  tossed  to  the  right 
wmg. 

If  we  had  met  our  commitment  to  just 
those  two  programs,  I  submit  that  far  from 
a  siirpltis  of  advanced  degree  holders  in  edu- 
cation, we  would  probably  be  In  a  state  of 
shortage  right  now. 

MZDICAI.    BSSXASCH 

And  what  if  we  were  really  meeting  our 
needs  in  the  field  of  medical  research  and 
manpower?  Nowhere  is  there  a  clearer  con- 
trast between  aspiration  and  performance. 
Budget  cuts  of  $20  million,  $18  million,  or 
$10  million  research  and  training  grants  are 
dismissed  with  the  rationale  they  are  no 
longer  needed.  I  think  the  foUowlng  quota- 
tion from  the  budget  message  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  speaks  for  Itself: 

"In  previous  years,  as  support  for  biomedi- 
cal research  Increased,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional researchers  was  clear,  and  research 
training  received  federal  ftindlng.  Research 
budgets,  except  in  special  areas,  are  now 
being  stabilized,  and  the  general  need  for  a 
greater  number  of  trained  biomedical  re- 
search scientists  has  passed.  In  this  sense, 
the  Federal  role  in  the  support  of  massive 
Increases  in  trained  research  manpower  has 
been  fulfilled.  A  continued  Federal  push  to 
tram  researchers  may  well  lead  to  an  over- 
supply  of  scientists  who  wUl  be  unable  to 
find  appropriate  employment." 

The  administration's  cuts  In  the  Federal 
budget  have  certainly  done  wonders  to  create 
an  oversupply  in  areas  where  research  grants 
were  eliminated  .  .  .  such  areas  as  stroke,  kid- 
ney disease  and  mental  health  .  .  .  just  to 
name  a  few  that  are  eliminated  or  drasticaUy 
reduced. 

And  I'm  having  a  little  trouble  assimilat- 
mg  the  notion  that  we  are  approcu;hing  a 
proper  level  of  health  care  for  our  citizens. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  we've  got  a  long 
ways  to  go  before  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  the  opportunity  for  decent  health 
care.  How  many  research  positions  would 
there  be  if  we  had  some  kmd  of  unlversid 
health  plan  ...  as  we  should? 

We  dont  have  enough  physicians  right 
now  to  cover  the  small  towns  m  the 
second  oongressional  district.  That's  why  the 
regional  medical  program  started  the  Dar- 
rington  CUnic  with  nurse-practitioners.  But 
the  Nixon  administration  wants  to  eliminate 
the  BMP  efforts  as  well. 
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Wbat  I'm  txylng  to  suggest  Is  that  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  this  health  field  oversupply 
Is  a  sell-fiilfilllng  prophecy  on  the  part  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  The  White  House 
Is  dictating  a  paucity  of  professionals  be- 
cause of  an  absence  of  aspiration. 

And  oh  yes,  the  lowly  graduate  student. 
We  are  told  graduate  degree  seekers  can  now 
make  their  own  way,  subject  to  the  largesse 
of  shrunken  scholanhlp  funds  and  ...  as 
sometimes  happens  .  .  .  the  local  welfare  au- 
thorities. As  for  science  students,  again  I 
quote  from  the  H£W  budget  message:  "the 
incomes  of  doctoral  level  scientists  are  such 
as  to  make  it  appropriate  to  expect  them  to 
bear  the  cost  of  their  training  themselves. 
Amounts  secured  through  loans  can  be  re- 
paid from  adequate  salaries  after  training 
Is  completed."  You'll  be  happy  to  know 
that — I'm  sure  some  of  you  didn't  know  until 
you  were  told  by  HEW. 

What  this  all  seems  to  amount  to  Is  a 
perverse  piirltan  ethic:  If  you  really  deserve 
a  graduate  degree,  obviously  you  are  worthy 
enough  to  be  able  to  pay  for  It  yourself.  If 
you  need  assistance,  then  you  obviously 
aren't  worthy. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested a  $4.7  billion  increase  in  the  Penta- 
gon budget — which  Is  almost  the  exact 
amount  they  ask  be  cut  from  the  health 
budget. 

SELF-ntFUCTKO    WOT7KDS 

But  I  didn't  come  here  Just  to  damn  the 
perfidious  administration  and  call  for  a 
retaliatory  strike  on  the  office  of  management 
and  budget.  There  are  some  real  problems  In 
graduate  education  besides  fund  cuts  .  .  . 
and  there  is  a  real  political  lesson  to  be 
learned.  I'm  not  an  educator  and  I  lay  no 
claim  to  academic  expertise.  But  as  a  prac- 
ticing politician  I  can  tell  you  that  the  re- 
cent reverses  suffered  by  graduate  schools 
In  the  political  arena  were  at  least  partly 
self -Inflicted.  These  proposed  budget  cuts 
are  hard  to  restore  on  Capitol  HIU  because 
of  a  lack  of  support  from  the  graduate 
schools.  Most  Members  of  CJongress  are  sim- 
ply unaware  of  the  havoc  in  research  and 
Intellectual  progress  that  could  result.  And 
the  reason  they  are  uninformed  Is  because 
you  haven't  told  them.  The  simple,  short  and 
unpleasant  truth  is  that  national  policy  will 
not  be  changed  Just  by  a  lot  of  griping  at 
faculty  meetings.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Last  year.  I  served  on  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee that  wrote  the  final  version  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1972.  That  was  one 
of  the  most  Important  Federal  laws  affect- 
ing higher  education  in  this  century.  Some 
observers  compared  it  to  milestones  such  as 
the  creation  of  land-grant  colleges.  That 
conference  lasted  for  months,  and  during 
that  entire  time  I  do  not  recall  being  con- 
tacted by  a  single  graduate  school  dean. 

But  during  the  same  period,  my  office  was 
nearly  overrun  by  Jobless  political  science 
PhD's  and  social  scientists.  So  empirically, 
on  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  I  could 
have  concluded  one:  the  graduate  schools 
must  not  have  any  problems  with  this  legis- 
lation, and  two:  they're  so  heavily  funded 
the  market  Is  glutted  with  doctoral  candi- 
dates. 

You  know  and  I  know  those  are  cruelly 
distorted  generalizations.  But  the  reason,  I 
know  it  Is  because  I  serve  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  try  to  follow  high- 
er education  issues.  Most  Congressmen  don't 
have  the  time.  All  they  may  see  is  those 
stranded  Jobeeekers  and  a  continuing  pile  of 
mall  complaining  about  Federal  spending. 

The  only  education  news  they  may  receive 
Is  the  latest  student  activity  sufficiently 
bizarre  to  titillate  the  news  media. 
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So  when  the  administration  points  to 
graduate  overproduction  and  says  cut  here, 
well,  somebody  better  be  there  to  defend 
graduate  schools.  We're  all  getting  a  lot  ot 
beat  on  Federal  deficit  spending,  and  un- 
protected budgets  get  cut.  It*  as  simple  as 
that,  as  those  of  you  who  follow  Interest 
group  theory  know. 

ACADEMICS   AND   THS    POUTICAL   PBCCISS 

The  solution?  I'm  going  to  make  what  to 
many  of  you  academicians  may  regard  as  a 
horribly  improper  suggestion.  It's  called  get 
into  politics.  For  many  years  educators  stood 
back,  shook  their  heads  and  accepted  the 
dashing  of  aspirations  as  a  flock  of  sheep  lead 
to  the  Inevitable.  As  late  as  1961.  a  poll  by 
the  National  Education  Association  of  Its 
own  members  showed  that  61%  felt  It  was 
improper  to  be  involved  in  politics. 

Any  reordering  of  national  priorities  will 
be  achieved  In  the  same  manner  It  occurred 
Initially — by  the  political  process.  You  may 
not  like  this  process  which  Is,  as  Winston 
Churchill  put  it,  "The  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment, except  all  others."  The  alternative  Is 
the  priority  imposed  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  the  current  Federal  budget. 

By  getting  politically  active  I  am  really 
asking  more  of  you  than  punching  doorbells, 
writing  letters  and  Informing  yoxir  elected 
Representatives.  The  key  phrase  In  the  New- 
man report.  In  my  view.  Is:  "The  root  of 
the  problem  Is  that  there  is  little  construc- 
tive debate  on  what  the  Federal  role  In  grad- 
uate education  really  should  be." 

APPBOPUATB  nmnuL  kols 

All  too  many  of  the  letters  written,  articles 
published,  and  testimony  presented  protest- 
ing the  changing  pattern  of  Federal  support 
has  focused  on  money  alone.  Top  little  effort 
has  been  spent  in  making  and  clarifying  the 
appropriate  Federal  role.  You  can  help  clarify 
that  role. 

The  administration's  position,  as  outlined 
In  the  budget  request,  is  that  the  pattern 
of  higher  education  should  follow  an  Adam 
Smith  supply-and-demand  theory.  Graduate 
enrollments  and  specialties  should  corre- 
spond to  the  Job  market,  with  little  or  no 
planning  ahead. 

I  believe  our  Nation  is  too  complex.  Its 
needs  are  too  great  and  Its  people  too  de- 
pendent on  one  another  to  produce  scientists 
and  top  educators  In  random  prlorlites. 

The  Federal  Government,  simply  as  sup- 
plier of  money,  Is  In  a  position  to  put  some 
coherence  into  wh»e  we  are  going,  meeting 
our  need  for  social  scientists,  guiding  the 
drift  of  biomedical  research  or  starting  out 
into  complete,  basic  unknowns  and  cross- 
disciplinary  explorations. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  need  an  educated 
Infrastructure  to  prepare  for  needed  social 
change  in  this  Nation — to  make  good  on  our 
conunltments  to  ourselves  and  our  children. 
That's  my  goal — or  at  least  one  of  them.  But 
ours  is  not  a  government  designed  to  uni- 
laterally impose  priorities  or  pathways  upon 
graduate  schools  or  anything  else.  And  that 
brmgs  us  back  to  the  political  commitment 
I  am  asking  of  you  today. 

A   PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 

I  am  asking  that  you  commit  yourselves, 
as  educators  and  deans,  to  Join  in  public 
discussion  on  the  course  of  graduate  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  The  public  and  the  Con- 
gress needs  your  expertise  and  your  opinions 
on  such  questions  as  what  fields  of  Inquiry 
should  be  stressed,  how  graduate  education 
should  be  financed,  how  post-graduate  study 
can  be  linked  to  our  social  and  humanitarian 
needs,  how  we  can  avoid  some  of  the  shoals 
detected  in  the  Newman  Report  and  .  .  . 
perhaps  most  Importantly  .  .  .  how  to  In- 
crease public  understanding  and  encourage- 
ment of  our  intellectual  and  social  progress? 
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Frankly.  I  don't  have  any  pat  answers.  Mo 
single  person  in  that  room,  on  that  campus, 
or  In  the  Congress  is  likely  to  have  all  the 
answers.  But  together.  If  we  can  open  up 
this  discussion  to  Include  academicians,  poli- 
ticians, and  thoughtful  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation,  we  may  be  able  to  wrest  graduate 
education  from  the  limitations  of  happen- 
stance, overspeclallzatlon,  erratic  funding, 
and  insufficient  planning  into  the  foundation 
for  the  futiure  progress  of  this  society. 

Now  I'd  like   to  hear  your  views. 


FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN  PINANCINQ 
ACT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  Federal  Campaign  Fi- 
nancing Act  which  would  provide  for  the 
substantial  public  financing  of  Presiden- 
tial primary  and  general  elections.  It 
would  also  severely  limit  the  size  of  pri- 
vate contributions  to  such  campaigns. 

Most  of  my  congressional  colleagues 
are  deeply  distressed  about  the  way  in 
which  campaign  funding  now  occurs.  The 
Watergate  scandal  has  revealed  to  us 
and  to  the  public  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  possible  to  abuse  an  electoral  process 
which  depends  heavily  upon  private 
financing  and  which  has  few  legal  con- 
trols. There  can  be  no  doubt  today  that 
large  donations  given  secretly  cause  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  Government  when 
they  are  ultimately  discovered  and  a  cor- 
ruption of  Government  when  not  discov- 
ered. In  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  state  that 
any  large  campaign  contribution,  no 
matter  how  "clean"  its  source  or  its  pur- 
pose, now  raises  doubt.  Justifiable  or 
not,  in  the  public  about  the  honesty  of  the 
recipient  ofiQcial. 

Government  means  little  unless  it  has 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  insure  that  this 
confidence  is  maintained.  One  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  Congress  is 
to  establish  guidelines  or  standards 
which  will  protect  the  public  interest.  In 
the  case  at  hand,  the  most  reasonable 
standard  is  one  which  prescribes  limits 
for  private  funding  of  political  cam- 
paigns, and  which  clearly  sets  forth  the 
public  interest  by  establishing  a  system 
for  providing  public  financing. 

A  Campaign  Financing  Act  such  as  the 
one  I  propose  offers  a  dual  set  of  protec- 
tions, however.  Not  only  does  it  advance 
the  idea  that  the  public  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  doubt  about  the  in- 
fluences which  affect  its  officials,  but  it 
alio  frees  the  current  large  contributor 
from  his  fear  that  if  he  does  not  come  in 
vdth  a  large  gift  there  will  be  retribution 
against  him  from  an  offended  President 
or  one  of  his  minions  in  the  Executive 
Establishment.  The  great  corporations  in 
the  United  States  should  not  have  to  feel 
that  they  must  purchase  fair  treatment 
for  their  interests.  Their  products,  serv- 
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ices,  and  needs  should  receive  govern- 
mental consideration  on  their  merits, 
and  there  should  be  no  Federal  official 
waiting  in  the  shadows  for  a  campaign 
contribution  which  will  insure  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Of  course,  the  great  pressure  on  all 
political  figures  today  is  Uie  cost  of  cam- 
paigning for  any  elected  office.  The 
Presidency  is  only  the  most  extreme  ex- 
ample of  cost  escalation.  Last  year  cam- 
paign costs  for  all  csoididates  for  public 
office  totaled  at  least  $400  million — one- 
third  more  than  was  spent  4  yean  be- 
fore. The  governorship  of  a  large  State 
may  cost  the  winner  $3  million  or  more 
in  campaign  funds,  but  that  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  spent  by  all  the  can- 
didates in  any  one  of  those  races.  Many 
candidates  have  to  drop  out  because 
they  are  "financially  unqualified"  to  hold 
high  office,  not  because  their  programs 
and  plans  lack  merit.  We  know  that  this 
is  true  in  the  extreme  for  prospective 
Presidential  candidates  during  the  pri- 
4nary  election  phase,  and  that  t>oth  major 
parties,  have  been  left  in  debt  because 
of  the  system  of  campaign  financing. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  will 
make  it  possible  for  any  viable  candidate 
to  get  a  running  start  at  a  campaign 
without  compromising  his  principles  or 
coming  imder  imdue  influence  from  big 
money  sources.  It  will  tend  to  force  can- 
didates to  concentrate  on  small  income 
sources,  and  thereby  to  attend  more  care- 
fully to  the  interests  of  the  public  at  the 
grassroots  level.  Most  important  of  all, 
my  bill  would  go  far  toward  restoring  the 
faith  of  the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Government,  and  would  thereby  make 
the  Government  more  effective. 


CONGRESSMAN  PIKE'S  REFLEC- 
TIONS ON  MATTERS  MILITARY 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF  KICHIOAlf 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
benefits  of  serving  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  the  opportunity 
we  committee  members  have  to  enjoy  the 
quick  mind  and  the  quick  wit  of  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Ons  Pna.  of 
New  York. 

Congressman  Pm  is  invariably  prob- 
ing, witty,  and  occasionally  unorthodox. 
This  combination  encourages  you  to  pay 
attention  and  if  you  listen  you  are  re- 
warded with  some  shrewd  observations 
and  analysis. 

The  July  1973  issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Journal  carries  a  characteristic  Pike  per- 
iormance. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoKD,  the  article  follows: 

TH«  MlLrrAIIT-lNfBDSTBIAL  COMFLXX  RXVISITED 

(By  Representative  Ons  Q.  Pjkx) 
'*  Representative    Otis    O.    Pike    (Rr-N.Y.) 
^presented  this  very  tlfbely  and  provocative 
^>eech   to  the   Armed  Forces  Management 
Association  In  Washington  on  7  June. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pike,  a  veteran  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Is  a  cantankerous 
friend  of  the  military.  He  fumes  at  some  of 
the  Pentagon's  maneuverlngs  but  basically 
supports  military  budgets  and  is  a  proponent 
of  a  strong  defense.  Recently  he  took  the 
forefront  In  getting  the  Navy  to  stop  practice 
firing  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Island  of  Culebra 
where  for  thirty  years  the  less  than  1,000 
American  citizens  living  there  have  been 
harassed  by  VB.  Navy's  weapons  training. 
Despite  his  serious  demeanor.  Pike  retains  a 
sense  of  humor.  His  periodic  press  releases 
are  read  regularly  by  non-constituents  who 
appreciate  biting  satire  with  serious  over- 
tones. 

By  way  of  setting  the  stage,  I  would  like 
to  read  an  extract  from  what  I  am  sure  is 
the  favorite  newspaper  of  this  distinguished 
audience.  "The  President  has  boldly  and 
courageously  coounltted  this  Nation  to  a 
great  power  role  in  Asia.  It  Is  a  role  for  which 
many  of  his  countrymen  may  not  be  pre- 
pared. It  is  a  role  from  which  most  of  them 
surely  would  like  to  escape.  It  Is  a  role  that 
history  would  have  compeUed  them  to  dis- 
avow or  embrace  sooner  or  later  . . .  The  Pres- 
ident's paper  is  simply  a  declaratory  state- 
ment describing  the  task  w^  have  already 
undertaken — and  one  that  we  undertook.  If 
we  had  rigidly  understood  it — the  moment 
that  World  War  II  compeUed  us  to  assem- 
ble the  greatest  military  force  in  world  his- 
tory. That  force  and  power  deprived  us  of 
the  luxiiry  of  Indifference  toward  or  isolation 
of  events  anywhere  In  the  world." 

Incredlous  as  it  may  seem  that  was  a  verba- 
tim extract  from  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post. 

Not  yesterday's  edition,  obviously,  but 
rather  the  one  that  came  out  July  13,  1966, 
not  seven  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  remaining  abreast 
of  the  "Times" — or  the  "Post" — and  garner- 
ing all  those  Pulitzer  Prizes  is  not  to  become 
overly-rlgld  In  one's  thinking. 

Pour  years  ago  in  presenting  to  Con- 
gress his  views  on  the  threat  which  American 
military  power  must  be  prepared  to  with- 
stand. Secretary  Laird  described  the  threat 
thus — 

"While  we  do  not  consider  aggression  by 
the  USSR  likely  in  the  present  political 
climate,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  vital  interest  in  preserving  the  status 
quo  in  Central  Europe  and  to  retaining  thelr 
hold  on  Eastern  Europe.  A  crisis  that  could 
lead  to  a  conlUct  could  arise  if  the  poUUcal 
situation  substantlaUy  changed  in  a  way 
that  threatened  the  USSR  or  its  hegemony 
over  Eastern  Europe,  or  if  a  Soviet  govern- 
ment saw  opportunities  for  other  ways  to 
apply  critical  pressures  on  the  cohesion  of  the 
Alliance.  Such  a  crisis  ootild  escalate  to  hos- 
tUltles." 

Tremendous  changes  have  taken  place 
smce  that  time.  A  year  ago  in  February 
the  President  of  the  United  States  accom- 
panied by  a  full  brigade  of  reporters  and 
television  cameramen  exchanged  toasts  of 
hospitality  and  friendship  with  Mao  Tse 
Tuiig  and  Chou  En  Lai.  One  year  ago  last 
month  with  another  brigade  of  reporters 
and  cameramen.  President  Nixon  visited 
Moscow  and  signed  an  agreement  which 
allegedly  limited  strategic  arms.  Soviet  bas- 
ketball teams  play  oius  all  over  America. 
Chinese  gymnasts  have  replaced  Chinese 
ping-pong  players  as  a  stellar  attraction. 
Russian  diplomats  lounge  in  their  Bmbaaey 
and  Chinese  diplomats  lounge  at  the  May- 
flower. 

These  fantastic  breakthroughs  In  our  in- 
ternational relations  have  caused  such  a 
tremendous  re -evaluation  over  at  the  Pen- 
tagon that  this  year  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said: 
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"While  we  do  not  consider  aggression  by 
the  USSR  likely  in  the  present  political 
climate,  the  fact  remains  that  Uie  Soviets 
have  a  vital  interest  Ic  eservlng  the  status 
quo  In  Central  Europie  and  In  r*talntng 
their  bold  on  Eastern  Europe.  A  crisis  that 
could  lead  to  a  conflict  could  arise  if  the 
political  situation  substantially  changed  In 
a  way  that  threatened  the  USSR  or  Its 
hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe,  or  if  a  Soviet 
government  saw  opportunities  for  other  ways 
to  apply  critical  pressures  on  the  cohesion 
of  the  Alliance.  Such  a  crisis  could  escalate 
to  bostuitles."  ^  , 

I  can't  tell  you  which  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  it,  for  I  don't  ftmember  which 
week  it  was  said,  but  it's  as<lf  the  Rip  Van 
Winkles  of  the  Pentagon  had  not  heard  about 
anything  which  has  happened  in  the  past 
four  years. 

Our  defense  planners  really  ought  to  be 
launching  a  new  talent  search  for  a  more 
likely  villain  to  portray  in  their  annual 
analysis  of  the  military  threat. 

Russell  Baker,  the  Joker-ln-resldence  with 
the  jyeic  York  Times,  may  have  inadvert- 
ently come  up  with  a  likely  candidate.  In 
a  recent  column  he  speculated  on  the 
choices  open  to  the  President  to  distract 
the  media's  obsessive  attention  away  from 
Watergate.  His  Inspired  first  choice  was  that 
the  President  should  bomb  France. 

Considering  the  wariness  with  which  Pres- 
idents Pompidou  and  Nixon  faced  each  other 
on  neutral  ground  up  in  Iceland  last  week, 
this  may  not  be  as  funny  as  Baker  Intended. 
Even  the  codfish  swimming  offshore  held 
promise  of  doing  what  France  had  faUed 
to  do,  that  Is,  break  up  the  NATO  alliance, 
the  cornerstone  of  all  U.8.  foreign  policy. 

The  trouble  that  a  lot  of  us  seem  to  be 
having  in  rethinking  a  coherent  defense 
posture  for  this  great  nation,  I  suspect, 
really  stems  from  the  trouble  we're  having 
shaking  off  the  spell  of  Camelot.  Who  in 
this  room,  for  example,  can  forget  the  ex- 
hilaration on  hearing  John  F.  Kennedy's 
great  declaration:  "We  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  expose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

But  that  was  in  1961,  and  the  ensuing 
decade  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  we 
wUl  Ttot  pay  any  price. 

We  wlU  Tiot  bear  any  burden. 

We  will  not  meet  any  hardship. 

And  most  certain  we  will  not  oppose  any 
foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of 
liberty,  at  least  as  Ubertj*  is  defined  and 
practiced  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  for  that 
matter,  Oreece. 

In  1970,  the  new  doctrine  was  artictilated 
by  President  Nixon  thus: 

"(My)  central  thesis  is  that  the  United 
States  win  participate  In  the  defense  and 
development  of  aUles  and  friends,  but  that 
America  cannot — and  wlU  not — conceive  aU 
the  plans,  design  aU  the  programs,  execute  all 
the  defense  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world." 

So  we  begin  to  talk  about  "fly  before  buy" 
and  "design  to  cost." 

If  top  management  in  defense  Industry  is 
confused  and  whlplashed  by  the  contradic- 
tions in  our  defense  policies,  it's  probably 
because,  at  bottom,  our  defense  policies  don't 
accord  with  our  diplomatic  mitlatlves  and. 
Indeed,  as  time  goes  by  seem  to  be  diverging 
ever  further  apart. 

But  what's  a  Joint  chief  to  do  when  he 
doesn't  know  from  one  day  to  the  next  on 
what  continent  he's  to  be  fighting  In  de- 
fense of  what  kind  of  liberty,  whether  it  wUl 
be  in  a  Jungle  swan^,  froeen  tundra  or  high 
sierra,  against  sophisticated  mechanized 
armies  supported  by  nuclear  weapons,  or 
guerrilla  bands  armed  only  with  AK  47s? 
Re's  going  to  ask  for  mor^.  that's  what  he's 
going  to  do. 
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And  so  words  lllce  "back-up"  and  "redtind- 
ancy"  crop  up  In  the  Jargon  emanating  from 
the  Pentagon.  "RedundancT"  haa  a  nicer  lUt 
to  It  than  "duplication"  which,  as  everybody 
knows.  Is  wasteful.  So's  "back-up"  of  course, 
but  If  you  can  remove  the  customary  con- 
notation, with  any  luck  and  a  good  PJl.  staff 
you  can  convince  civilians  that  It's  actually 
a  military  virtue.  ^ 

Ergo,  to  assure  nuclear  deterrence  we  need  > 
a  "triad  of  forces."  That  Is,  if  the  Minute-", 
man  missile  falls,  for  some  ungodly  reason; 
to  exit  Its  silo  when  the  button  Is  piished.' 
we  need  a  Poseidon  submarine  at  sea  to  go  af- 
ter the  same  target.  And  If  both  faU,  we  need 
to  send  a  manned  strategic  bomber  to  do  the 
Job. 

If  all  three  work  as  planned,  however, 
which  even  I  concede  Is  possible,  we  need  a 
special  staff  of  high-ranking  admirals  and 
generals  to  keep  the  same  target  from  being 
eliminated  not  twice  over,  but  thrice  over. 
And  that,  of  course.  Is  what  we've  got  in  the 
Joint  Strategic  Targetmg  and  Planning  Staff 
situated  in  a  deep  bole  out  in  Nebraska. 

Industrial  management  feels  the  backlash 
of  all  this  In  responding  to  Requests  for 
Proposals  ("FRP's)  ^wBlch  Issue  from  the 
Pentagon  from  ttme~  to  time  for  super-so- 
phisticated hardware.  And  even  If  It's  for  an 
air  defense  missile  system  that  will  engage  60 
targets  simultaneously  on  the  move  and 
throw  rocks  when  It  runs  out  of  missiles, 
some  contractor  will  bid  on  It.  And  even 
though  the  missile  performs  superbly  in  user 
tests,  when  the  rock  ejector  Jams,  there  Is 
consternation,  recrimination  and  hard  feel- 
ings  all  around — and  the  Congressman  who 
reads  the  GAO  report  and  r\jiahes  to  expose 
the  foul-up  gains  another  headline. 

I  admire  the  fortitude  and  endurance  of 
contractors  who  persist  m  the  oomi>etltlon. 
In  my  own  district  I  have  had  a  case  tn 
which  the  plans,  8i>eclflcatlon8,  and  assorted 
forms  given  to  a  prospective  producer  of  a 
very  simple  flat  fett  waaher  welgjied  7^ 
pounds — and  a  lot  of  it  was  microfilm. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  not  exclusively 
of  the  Pentagon's  own  making:  we  in  Con- 
gress and  you  In  industry  share  culpability  in 
the  unwieldy,  cumbersome  and  Inefficient 
structure  which  has  been  achleTed.  So  where 
do  we  go  from  here? 

I  do  not  twlleve  we  can  or  should  greatly 
reduce  defense  spending. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  active  duty  mtll- 
tary  eatabllsbment  Is  too  large. 

I  do  not  believe  our  active  duty  military 
establishment  is  too  strong. 

What  I  do  believe  Is  that  it  U  too  fat  and 
that  it  Is  high  time  that  we  consider  not 
only  the  cost  of  our  military  establishment 
but  also  where  the  money  is  being  spent  and 
the  relationship  of  this  spending  to  today's 
realities,  not  those  of  Camelot. 

First,  In  the  strictly  physical  sense,  the 
entire  United  States  mlUtaiy  establishment 
Is  larded — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
with  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  whose 
personal  physical  condition  is  such  that  their 
presence  In  our  military  establishment  con- 
tributes to  Its  weakness  and  not  to  its 
strength.  We  have  alr-condltloned  them  and 
Inner-sprlnged  them  and  foam  rubbered 
them  and  Ice-creamed  them  to  the  point 
where  a  10-mlle  hike  would  be  an  insur- 
mountable burden  for  far  too  many  of  our 
military. 

The  fat  in  oar  military  Is,  of  ooorae,  dem- 
onstrated In  anothec  way,  and  that  Is  in 
our  grade  structure.  It  Is  too  large  In  generals 
and  admirals,  lieutenant  generals  and 
Tloe    admirals,    major    generals,    brigadier 
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generals  and  rear  admirals,  colonels  and  Navy 
ci^)talns,  major  and  lieutenant  commander. 
It  is  not  too  large  In  captains,  first  and  sec- 
ond lieutenants,  lieutenant  J.g.  and  ensigns 
In  the  Navy.  And  the  same  imbalance  holds 
true  In  the  enlisted  ranks. 

The  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted  men  was 
one  officer  for  every  7  and  one-half  enlisted 
men  only  five  years  ago.  Today  it  Is  one  of- 
ficer for  every  6  enlisted  men.  That  trend 
will  continue  until  someone  with  the  author- 
ity to  make  It  stick  says  "no." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  Congress  has 
made  has  been  In  lacking  the  intestinal  for- 
titude to  say  "no"  to  the  all  volunteer  Army 
when  It  was  proposed  by  the  Administration 
and  when  we  believed  it  wouldn't  work.  Tou 
are  all  familiar  with  what  we  have  done  In 
Increasing  military  pay  to  attract  voltmteers 
and  to  keep  him  in  the  service. 

This  is  why  there  isn't  any  money  left  far 
reeearcb,  and  this  is  why  there  isnt  any 
money  left  for  development,  and  this  Is 
why  there  Isn't  any  money  left  for  procure- 
ment, and  thU  Is  why  there  Isn't  any  money 
left  for  operations,  and  this  is  why  our  mili- 
tary Is  drowning  in  fat  as  weU  as  In  paper. 

It  Is  time — It  Is  long  past  time  that  we 
Changed  our  thinking.  We  have  looked  back- 
ward for  our  threats  and  It's  time  we  looked 
forward.  If  we  are  going  to  look  backward 
anywhere,  let's  look  backward  to  the  to\igh- 
ness  and  leanness  and  meanness  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  we  used  to  have  and  can 
hive  again  If  only  some  tough  mean  people 
In  the  Pentagon  and  some  tough  mean  peo- 
ple In  industry  and  some  tough  mean  peo- 
ple In  Congress  wotUd  only  have  the  guts  to 
say  "no"  once  In  a  while. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  INDIAN 
FINANCING  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALirORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  of  1973.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
S.  1341  as  It  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  is  intended  to  supply  financial 
assistance  for  the  development  of  Indian 
affairs   and  organizations. 

At  present,  there  is  a  desperate  neces- 
sity to  provide  financial  aid  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Indian  communi- 
ties. The  poverty  and  high  unemploy- 
ment which  surroimd  most  minority 
groups  is  particularly  evident  in  the  na- 
tive American  communities,  a  situation 
rightfully  leading  to  Increasing  frustra> 
tion  and  despsdr. 

The  present  need  for  providing 
financing  for  economic  growth  Is  a  mat- 
ter which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  crea- 
tion of  more  Jobs  and  the  improvement 
of  the  average  standard  of  living  are  es- 
sential if  the  Indian  is  ever  to  receive 
the  equal  status  for  which  he  is  striving 
and  is  most  deserving. 


THE  ALASKAN  OIL  PIPELINE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  OUARA 

or  mcinaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Vr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  final  passage  of  the  Alaskan  oil 
pipeline  legislation;  but  I  did  so  with 
grave  reservations.  I  am  coocsmed  about 
the  actton  of  this  body  to  exempt  this 
major  project  from  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act;  but, 
more  Important,  I  am  dismayed  that  the 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  alternative 
which  might  have  brought  oil  directly  to 
the  energy-poor  midwest  was  not  given 
serious  consideration. 

The  key  to  the  so-called  energy  crisis  is 
not  that  oil  does  not  exist,  but  that  in  the 
future  we  will  be  forced  to  rely  on  un- 
trustworthy sources.  Most  notable  of 
these  is  the  Middle  East  which  may  be 
providing  36  percent  of  our  oil  needs  in 
1980.  The  threat,  then,  is  not  that  the 
Earth  may  run  dry,  but  that  the  interna- 
tional supply  of  goodwill  may  rim  dry. 

Although  some  coimtrles  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  can  he  coimted  on  now  to  sup- 
ply us  with  our  short-term  needs,  future 
wars  and  Intematlonal  extortion  may  be 
serious  threats  to  our  national  supply  of 
OIL  We  must  act  positively  to  avoid  a 
situation  in  which  foreign  oil  magnates 
could  direct  American  foreign  policy. 

The  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  does  not 
effectively  address  this  problem.  Oil 
would  be  delivered  to  a  region  which  is 
not  seriously  threatened  by  foreign  oU 
dominance.  The  addition  of  2  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  to  the  west  coast  wlU 
result  In  a  surplus  of  oil  which  moct 
likely  will  be  exported.  Meanwhile  such 
attractive  alternative  sources  of  oil  as 
western  South  America,  offshore  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  would  be 
underdeveloped.  In  fact,  the  Elk  Hills 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  guarantees  that 
the  west  coast  i?the  one  region  of  the 
country  which  cannot  be  the  victim  of 
international  oU  blackmail. 

The  real  threat  of  foreign  pressure  Is 
east  of  the  Rockies,  in  the  area  which 
accounts  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  Nation's  oU  consumption  and  which 
may  be  over  50  peroent  dependent  on 
non-Canadian  foreign  oil  by  1985.  Oil 
cannot  be  efficiently  transported  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  so  a  surplus  on  the 
west  coast  will  be  no  consolation  to  oil- 
starved  Easterners  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
ternational crisis.  The  only  relief  that 
trans-Alaskan  plpeUne  will  offer  to  con- 
sumers east  of  the  Rockies  might  be  the 
diversion  into  the  Midwest  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  a  day  of  Canadian 
oU  presently  being  piped  to  Seattle,  while 
even  more  may  be  shipped  to  other  coun- 
tries. So,  my  consUtuents  in  the  Midwest 
do  not  stand  to  gain  very  much  oil  from 
an  Alaskan  pipeline. 

But  natural  gas  is  another  story.  A 
trans-Canadian  gas  pipeline  could  sup- 
ply the  Midwest  with  a  regular  supply  of 
much-needed  natural  gas.  Unf  (»tunately. 
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it  is  hftcomlng  dear  that  the  forces  which 
fought  for  an  Alaskan  oil  pipdine  are  in- 
terested in  an  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. The  scheme  whereby  gas  would  be 
jilped  to  Valdez,  liquified  and  shipped  to 
the  west  coast  is  surfacing  regularly  in 
the  press.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted, 
the  Midwest  would  be  cheated  out  of  an 
essential  source  of  natural  gas. 

I  voted  today  for  final  passage  oi  the 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  leglslati(m  with  two 
consideratians  firmly  in  mind. 

First.  I  did  so  with  the  clear  under- 
standlng  on  my  own  part  that  the  trems- 
Alaskan  route  is  not  the  on]^  way  to  get 
oil  from  the  North  Slope  to  the  waiting 
markets  of  this  NaticHi.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  trans-Alaskan  plpeUne,  by  it- 
self, most  certainly  will  not  provide  the 
relief  that  consumers  in  most  of  the 
"lower  48  States"  need  in  the  face  of  the 
present  energy  crisis. 

I  believe  consideration  should  be  given 
Immediately  to  planning  a  second  Alas- 
kan oil  pipeline — this  one  cutting  across 
Canada  to  bring  oil  to  the  Midwest, 
where  it  is  so  urgently  needed. 

Second,  I  voted  for  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  know  that  tapping  the  oil  re- 
serves is  the  necessary  first  step  to  get- 
ting at  the  vast  supplies  of  natural  gas 
which  also  exist  beneath  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  To  bring  this  natural  gas  to  mar- 
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ket,  I  intend  to  fight  for  a  trazis-Ca- 
nadlan  gas  pipeline. 

■nie  energy  problems  which  this  Na- 
tion faces  will  not  be  resolved  simply  by 
building  a  pipeline  across  Alaska.  More 
oil  for  the  densely  populated  areas  east 
of  the  Rockies,  and  more  natural  gas  for 
middle  America,  will  still  be  required — 
and  these  can  best  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sumer with  a  second  oil  pipeline  and  t^ 
a  natural  gas  pipeline,  both  of  them  from 
Alaska  directly  into  the  Midwest.  I  hope 
my  c<dleagUB8  will  Join  me  In  seeing  that 
these  two  projects  receive  the  highest 
priority. 


NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AT  WHICH 
CASH  VOUCHERS  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION COULD  BE  USED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oKio 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
^ate  of  New  Hampshire  is  considering 
a  unique  federally  aided  experiment  to 
Insure  freedom  of  choice  and  diversity  in 
its  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 

In  participating  districts  selected  for 
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the  2-year  program,  parents  will  receive 
a  voucher  equal  to  the  cash  value  of  the 
annual  per  pupil  cost  in  the  district  that 
they  can  present  to  the  public  or  non- 
public school  of  their  choice  to  pay  for 
their  chUdren's  education.  Parents  also 
will  be  able  to  supplement  the  voucher 
with  their  own  funds. 

State,  local,  and  about  $3.3  million  in 
Federal  funds  would  be  used.  All  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  laws  would  have  to 
be  obeyed.  Control  of  the  project  ronains 
with  elected  State  and  local  officials,  with 
a  minimum  of  involvement  planned  from 
Washington.  D.C. 

In  this  program,  parents  will  be  able 
to  shop  for  the  school  they  believe  will 
best  educate  their  children,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  religion,  or  socioeco- 
nomic status,  without  having  to  p&y  more 
taxes  than  they  already  do  for  that  right. 

A  table  listing  avstilable  nonpublic 
schools  in  New  Hampshire,  their  tuition 
and  related  data,  developed  by  Dean 
Hansell  of  my  staff.  Is  presented  below. 

If  the  voucher  value  is  placed  at  about 
$1,000,  as  has  been  discussed,  parents 
could  apply  to  at  least  16  nonpublic,  pri- 
vate schools  to  educate  their  children. 
Other  schools  would  be  available  to  par- 
ents who  could  supplement  the  voucher. 
All  but  one  parochial  school  in  New 
Hampshire  sets  tuition  below  $1,000. 

The  table  follows: 


NONPUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOt.S.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Tuition 


School  and  htadmistor 


Day 


Boirdint       Enrollmmt   Gradts 


ABHatioa 


PhooaCarM 
coda)  603 


PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Proctor  Acadamy,  Andovar,  David  Fowler 

KelloM  School,  Bedford.  Mrs.  Jean  B.Macewan"„ 

Childran'i  Houm,  Bethleham,  Mark  Downing      .        ' 

Cardigan  Mountain,  Canaan,  Norman  Waltey  * 

Horizon's  Edge,  Cantertwry,  William  Meeh  .    

St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  William  A.  Dates  

Calvary  Baptist  Christia*  Day.  Dairy,  WHIiam  N.'oif^n' ~ 

Children's  Workshop,  Dover,  Janet  Carrico  

DuMin  Christian  Acadamy,  Dublin.  Leon  M   IModdy     -—— — 

Dublin  School.  Inc.,  Dublin,  Michael  L.  Cornof        

Marathon  House.  Dublin,  Bruce  A.  Shaw  

Highview  Church  Farm,  East  Lempster,  Thomas  B.'bdgen  

Pioneer  Elementary,  East  Westmoreland,  Rvneil  W.  Havens 

Palmer  House,  Eaton  Canter,  Sarah  J.  Anderson  ' 

Child  Garden  Country  Day,  Exeter,  Mildred  G  Caiion' *" 

Phillips-Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  Richard  W  Day      

Christian  School,  Gotham,  Pastor  Vondel  Allen " 

Ci^olchett  Mount  School  for  Special  Education,  GreanfiaM.'jVmirip'Boudiar 

The  Van  School,  Hancocli,  David  H  Brogden  ' 

The  Harrisvllle  School,  Harrl$ville,DavidSobtl     

Appltton  Acadamy,  Ipswich,  Charin  Marfchim.?. '".'" 

Keene  Learning  Community,  Keena,  Michael  Franklin..    

White  Mountam  School,  Littleton,  E.Charles  Sanborn  * 

Rivendale  School,*  London.  Loren  Puffer  

pie  Daify  Field  School,  Manchester.  Ralph  }.  sixaafeva "" 

Ujster  Seal  Rehabilitation  Center,  Manchester,  Larry  Gammon        " 

Misa  Jacqaes  Private  School,  Manchester,  Alliettt  Jacquettn 

t**"?*?J»'  St»l«  Industrial  School,  Manchester,  NornMo  K.  Momn "'.""" 

KlmbJe  Union  Ac»demy,  Meridan,  John  P.  Cotton 

Our  SehooJ,  Milford,  David  Craft  

Mount  Hope  School.  Nashua,  John  Gaie      

Mautobon   Nashua,  Macy  E.  Morgie  

Bubbling  Brook,  Nashua,  Hugh  R.  Oevfies ' 

New  Hampden  School,  New  Hampden,  Louis  Gn«fT»ri"II"""lII""I""I"i; 

Great  Day  School  and  Training  Center,  Newington,  Phillip  Eward,  Jr 

Boynton  School.  Ortord,  Arthur  J.  Boynton.Jr  

Witch  Hazel  Farm  School.  Nottingham,  Leslie  B.  Bryet 

The  Well,  Peterborough,  James  A.  Garland  

Happy  Valley  Day  School,  Peterborough,  Mrs.  Donna  Ceie        '.". 

HoMemess,  Plymouth,  Donald  C.  Hagerman 

Hampshire  Country,  Rindge,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  KtatuM I "'.'".'.'.". 

Meeting  School,  Rindge,  Mrs.  Margaret  Knotts  

Colin  Blakaiwy  Memorial,  RochMter,  Jean  O.Sciinaref horn.       

South  Eastam,  N  H..  Christiaa  On,  Somersworth,  Rev.  Gelen  M.  RobertMn  (actiM). 

Austin-Cate  Academy,  Strafford,  Nelson  A.  McLean 

Pembieelt  Place,  Suncook,  Ernest  L  Freeman. 

Pine  Haven  Boys  Center,  Suneooh,  Rev.  Bruno  SehJevon...'.".'.".*.".'.'.'.".:".;".".'.".'.".:::'. 

Spauldlnt  Youth  Center,  Tltton,  AMn  R,  Carter 

TRto.  S^,  Tilton.  JoU  F.  liecMorran .....::.:;:: 

Estabrook  School,  We»t  Lebanon,  Robert  C.  Quillin ^ r.".".".'.".'.".'.' 

Hl^  Mowing  School,  Wilton,  Robert  H.  Pittman 

Shiloh  Christian  On.  Wilton,  WiHIam  0.  Marshall <....'.". 

Pine  Hill  Waldorf,  Wilton,  Ann  Pratt....  

Brewster  Academy,  WoWetwro,  C.  Ricitard  VaugiiM I.III.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
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August  3y  1973 


Tiition 


School  and  headmaster 


Day 


Boardini       Enfollment    Grades 


AffiMliofi 


Phone  (area 
coda)  603 


PUBLIC  APPROVED  ACADEMIES 


Pinkertbn  Academy,  Dairy,  Ivah  A.  Hackler 

Coe-Brown  Academy,  Northwood,  G.  Scott  Darling. 


830 


1.S20 
150 


9  to  12 NomactariM- 

9tol2 do 


432-2SM 
942-S531 


<  $400,  kindergarten,  H  day;  IflOO,  kindergarten,  full  day;  )G65, grades  1-2. 

>  No  charge. 

'  {400  to  $900  depending  upon  income. 

•  Ward  with  nurse,  $7,200. 

•  for  hard  case  juveniles. 

■  Negotiable  according  to  income. 

'  $i600  full  day,  $200  K  day,  no  boarding. 


•  S9,610  to  $12.3eo  boarding  only. 

•  No  day  student;  $W0  under  age  14;  $1,000  to  $1,200  age  14  and  o«*r. 
!•  Kindergarten,  $425;  grades  1  to  2,  $475;  grades  3  to  4,  $525. 

Note:  Data  reflects  statin  through  May  1973.  Informatioo  was  not  available  from  some  noepublk 
schools deead  lor  the  summer. 

Source:  New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Education  Voucher  Project  Office;  New  Hampshire 
Archdiocesan  Scheots. 


CATHOLIC  PAROCHIAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


School  and  headmaster 


Tuition  ■  day 


Enroll- 
ment   Grades 


Phone 
(area 


Catholic  East  Berlin,  Sr.  Irene  F.    $175  family 280 

Comptosis. 
Catholic,  West  Berlin,  Sr.  Mary  Claire do 330 

Hcnnessy. 
Catholic    Junior    High,    Berlin,    Sr do 320 

Margueritte  Rousseau. 
St.  Mar.',  Clairmont,  Si.  Julius  M.  $40  1st.  2d;  $10  3d,  4th 260 

Doiloff. 
Our  Ladv  of  Grace,  Colebrook,  Sr.    $65  1st  2d;  $45  3d;  $25  4th.       125 

Hazel  M.  Fortin. 
St.  John,   Concord,  Sr.    M.   Claude    $60, 100  family  < 230 

Souz^ 
St.     Thomas    Aquinas.    Dairy,    Sr.    $75  family 160 

Lorainne  Trombley. 
Dover  Catholic  Dover,  Sr.  h*.  Berna-    $100,  ISO.  200  >  family 490 

dine  Smith 
St.  Mary,  Franklin.  Sr.  M.  Victorinc    Nocharge' 320 

Kaan. 
Villa  Augustine,  Goffstown,  Sr  Rachel    $220  1st:  $200  family  (sk)..       230 

Croteau. 
Sacred   Heart,  Hampden,  Sr.   Mary  $50  family 240 

Frances  Trudeau. 
Presentation  of  Mary  Academy,  Hud-    $275 235 

son,  Sr.  Doris  Rajotte. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Hudson,  Sr.    $100,  130.  150' 440 

Vivian  Plante 
St.   P  trick.   Jaftrey,  Sr.    Catherine    $50-250  1st;  $25-100  2d;        210 

Feeney.                                               $25-50  3d. 
St.    Joseph,    Keene,    Sr.    David    B.    $72  1st;  $108  2d 280 

Morrison. 
Holy  Trinity  Sacred  Heart,  Laconia,    50  1st.  $100  family 200 

Sr.  Fernand  A.  Joyal. 

St.  John,  Laconia.  Lucille  McDonald do 230 

St.    Rose    of    Lima,    Littleton,    Sr.    $60  family  in  parish;  $65  130 

Dorothy  Mary  Lord.  child  nonparish. 

SL  Marie  Hillcrest  Parochial,  Man-    $60  1st  student;  $20  2d;         280 

Chester.  Sr.  Alhette  Angers.  $10  3d,  4th. 

St.  Patrick's  (Hillcrest).  Manchester.    $60  Ist;  $20  2d;  $103d,4th.        190 

Sr  M.  Marietta  Laporte. 
Northeast    Catholic.    St.    Catherine.    $55  student:  $75  to  $100  430 

Manchester,  Janet  Bellcourt.               family.' 
St.    Joseph's   (Northeast   Catholic).    $180 275 

Manchester,  Sr.  Cecilia  Oldfield. 
South  Catholic.  Manchester.  Sr.  M.    $60family;$601st,$402d>.         500 

Thomas  Norris. 
Southeast  Catholic,  Manchester,  Sr.    $60-75     1st;    $25-60    2d;         500 

Rachel  Jette.                                        $10  3d.>    ; 
Holy  Cross  Kindergarten.  Manchester,    Not  available 34 

Sr.  Irene  Gaumont. 
Mast    Mary    Day,    Manchester,    Sr.    $300 1st  $250 2d; $200 3d..       220 

Roseanne  LaBounty 
Sacred  Heart  Manchestei,  Sr.  Marie-    $1201st :$1102d:$1003d..        300 

Marth  Courture. 
St.  Anthony  Junior  High.  Manchester do 315 

Sr.  Pauline  Labelle. 
Augustine,  Manchester.  Sr.   Pauline    $60  to  $80  pupil;  $35  1st,         455 

Plante.                                                2d ;  $20  3d ;  $10  4th. 
St.  Casimir.  Manchester.  Sr.  Florita    $30  Ist;  $20 2d;  $10 3d 150 

Biedron. 


}■ 


1-6 

1-5 

6-S 

\-* 

l-« 

1-8 

1-6 

K-8 

1-8 

K-8 

4-8 

K-8 

1-8 

1-8 

K-6 

5-8 

1-4 
1-6 

4-8 

1-3 

1-5 

1-5 

1-6 

1-6 

1-8 
1-8 
7-8 
K-6 
1-8 


752-1176 

752-7413 

752-2243 

542-6341 

237-4420 

225-3222 

432-2712 

742-3299 

934-5739 

497-2361 

926-9152 

883-6362 

882-5941 

532-7676 

353-2720 

524-4155 

524-3156 
444-3361 

624-0801 

669-1052 

622-1711 

624-4811 

627-7547 

622-0414 

668-0510 

627-1971 

622-3312 

627-2413 

623-1995 

623-6411 


School  and  headmaster 


Tuition  >  day 


St.  Edmond.  Manchester,  Sr.  Yvatte    $80  pupil;  $80  family  (sic) <. 

Boucher. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Manchester,  St    $75 1st;  $100  family ;... 

Mary  Chisholm. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Manchester,  Sf.  

Irene  Blanger. 
St.    Rafael,    Manchester,   Sr.    Mary    $55  1st;  $105  family 

Monaco  Marchi. 
Holy  Infant  Jesus.  Nashua,  Sr.  Mariette  $60 

Charron. 
Sacred  Heart,  Nashua,  Sr.  Mary  Far-    Nocltarga;$183> 

cina  Morrin. 
St.  Aloysius,  Nashua,  Sr.  Marguereta    $60  to  $135    pupil;    $200 

Fortier.                                               family.' 
St.  Chnstopher,  Nashua,  Sr.  Mary  Leon  $150  to  $300  diiM  > 

Pennell. 
St  Francis  Xavier,  Nashua,  Sr.  Lilian    $50 

Perreault 
St  Joseph's,  Nashua,  Sr.   Lorraine    None;$2S0> 

Berrthlaume. 
St   Patrick  Convent,  Peiham,  Sr.  M.    $60  chHd;  $120  family 

Gregory  Pickford. 
Lady  Isle,  Portsmouth,  Sr.  Dorothy    $460 1st;  $330  2d;  $280 3d; 

McLaughlin.                                         $220  4th. 
St     Patrick,    Portsmouth,    Sr.    M.    $250  to  $400  family  • 

Anastasia  Smith. 
Holy  Rosary,  Rochester,  Sr.  RochaHe    $7Sto$2101stst»dant;$25 

Traham.                                              2d;  $15  to$S0  3d.> 
St    Mary,    Rochester,    Sr.    Joseph    $90  family 

Miriam  Sheehan. 
St    Joseph's   Salem,  Sr.    Kathleen    $175  to  $330  per  pupil 

Dumphrey. 
SonMrsworth  Catholic,  Somarsworth,   $100family 

Sr.  Corrine  Hebert. 
John  the  Baptist,  Suncook,  Sr.  Louise    $52  1st;  $32 2d; $22 3d;  $12 

Audair.                                            4th. 
St.  Albert,  West  Stewartstown,  Sr.    $60  family 

Rita  Marie  ProuU. 
Holy  Cross  Pre-School.  West  Franklin,    $2  1st  •  (sic);  $1  2d 

Sr.  Muriel  Florent. 
Bishop  Brady,  Concord,  Sr.  M.  Neri    $260  1st  studant;  $236  2d: 

Burrows.                                          $212  3d. 
St    Thomas  Aquinas,  Dover,  Sr.  M.    $380  1st:  $570  family 

Raymunda  Smith. 
Lasallette    Seminary,   Enfield,   Rev.    $1,700,  boarder  only 

Robert  J.  Plante. 
Presentation  of  Mary  Academy,  Hud-    $375 

son,  Sr.  Mariette  Plante. 
St   Marie,  Manchester,  Sr.   Eunice    $100  1st;  $150  nonparish- 

Huet.  ioner;  $75  2d,  $75  each 

additional;  $50  3d  non- 
parishioner. 
Manchester  Trinity,  Manchester,  Br.    $250  1st,  2d;  $200  3d.  4th..       750       9-12      668-2910 

Michael  Griffin. 
Bishop  Guertin,  Nashua,  Br.  John  L.    $500 600        9-12      889-4107 

Collignon. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Nashua,    $400  1st;  $300  2d,  3d 345       9-12      889-2741 

Sr.  M.  Elearrar  Finn. 


Phone 

Enroll; 

Grades 

(area 
'IK 

165 

1-6 

623-6028 

260 

1-8 

669-2069 

420 

l-« 

624-1853 

240 

1-8 

669-3932 

355 

1-8 

882-0553 

270 

1-8 

889-0212 

410 

1-8 

882-7011 

860 

1-8 

882-7442 

295 

K-8 

882-7232 

550 

1-8 

883-2441 

275 

1-8 

635-2941 

150 

K-8 

436-2167 

360 

18 

436  0749 

385 

1-8 

332-4803 

266 

1-8 

332-18*4 

360 

1-8 

893-6811 

475 

1-6 

692-4523 

258 

1-8 

48^7050 

122 

1-8 

246-8631 

56 

K 

934-^153 

450 

9-12 

224-7418 

700 

»-U 

742-3206 

140 

9-12 

632-4324 

162 

9-12 

883-8192 

240 

9-12 

622-8215 

■  TuitKMi  does  not  reflect  contribution  of  parish. 

>  Different  rate  depends  on  parish. 

>  A  weekly  collection  is  held. 


<  St  Edmond  will  not  reopen  in  fall  of  1973. 

>  Larger  numbers  are  those  paid  by  nonparish  members. 

*  Fees  are  paid  per  session. 


IN  HONOR  OP  BILL  BAGOETT,  COM- 
MANDER, AMERICAN  LEOION,  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  OKLAHOMA 


HON 


CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

OF    OKUiaolf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  youngest  of  56 


department  commanders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  an  organization  chartered  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Bill  Baggett,  a  29-year-old  newsman 
of  Taiilequah,  Okla.,  served  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  in  the  Army  from  1966  to 
1968.  He  helped  form  the  new  American 
Legion  Post,  Blackfox-Hartness  135,  in 
Tahlequah  in  1970  which,  at  the  time  of 
its  organization,  was  composed  of  100- 
percent    Vietnam    veterans.    Since    that 


time,  I  am  told,  they  have  let  some  of  us 
older  fellers  in. 

Bill  Baggett,  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
emplifies the  opposite  to  the  polarization 
of  those  who  fled  from  their  country 
rather  than  answer  the  call  to  serve. 
When  his  call  came.  Bill  served,  and  fol- 
lowing his  honorable  service,  returned  to 
Oklahoma  to  continue  his  service  to  the 
community.  State,  and  Nation.  The  past 
year  he  served  as  department — State — 
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vice  chairman  and  Just  the  past  week- 
end, was  elected  to  the  highly  exalted 
post  of  department  commander,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  such  notable  Okla- 
homa Legionnaires  who  were  department 
commanders  before  they  rose  to  national 
prominence.  I  refer  to  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  the  Honorable  Preston 
Moore,  and  more  recently.  J.  Milton  Pat- 
rick, all  Oklahomans  and  sdl  national 
commanders. 

Bill  Baggett  is  the  first  Vietnam  war- 
time veteran  to  be  elected  department 
commander  of  Oklahoma  and  I  am  told, 
by  American  Legion  National  Headquar- 
ters in  Indianapolis,  is  one  of  the  young- 
est veterans  to  be  elected  to  head  any 
of  the  American  Legion's  56  departments. 

To  Bill  Baggett,  his  wife.  Donna,  his 
daughter.  Shannon,  2,  and  their  second 
child,  which  Is  expected  this  month,  I 
offer  congratulations  and  hope  that  he 
may  receive  Divine  Quidance  in  helping 
to  perpetuate  a  part  of  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Legion : 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

To  maintain  law  and  order. 

To  Inculcate  a  sense  of  Individual  obliga- 
tion to  the  community,  state  and  nation. 

To  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
claases  and  the  masses. 

To  make  right  the  master  of  might. 

To  promote  peace  and  good-will  on  earth. 

To  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  submit  that 
those  words  could  be  used  as  a  guideline 
for  us  all  m  these  perilous  times.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  the  young  men  like  Bill 
Baggett,  who  will  follow  in  our  footsteps, 
who  in  fact  are  pushing  into  leadership, 
who  can  and  will  bring  an  end  to  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  and  eventually, 
achieve  the  goal  of  the  American  Legion: 
no  more  veterans  or  veterans'  organiza- 
tions because  there  have  been  no  more 
wars. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

^  or   NEW   JKISKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  House  will  consider 
legislation  during  this  Congress  to  over- 
haul the  Nation's  private  pensicHi  system. 
Reform  in  this  area  is  long  overdue.  It  is 
time  that  some  order,  stability,  and  re- 
liability was  introduced  into  this  vir- 
tually unregulated  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Raimo,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  Teamsters  Local  843.  Springfield. 
N.J.,  knows  firsthand  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  pension  system.  I  commend 
the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Raimo  to 
my  colleagues: 

Statekxitt  bt  Nicholas  Raimo 

In  December  of  1971,  I  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Secret&ry-Treasurer  of  Teamsters 
Union  Local  843  for  a  term  of  three  years 
and  ofBclally  took  office  on  January  24,  1972. 
Previously,  I  had  been  employed  at  the  Bal- 
lantine  Brewery  since  1949  in  the  delivery 
department.  At  the  present  time.  I  am  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  Brewery  Pen- 
•lon  and  Welfare  Trust  Pund. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  American  public  has  a  great  stake  in  a 
private  pension  system  that  offers  greater 
reliability  and  a  better  coverage  than  what 
exists  In  America  now.  In  1971.  the  true  situ- 
ation was  Bununed  up  very  well  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Thomas  R.  Donohue; 
when  he  told  the  House  Sub-Committee  on 
Labor  that: 

"In  all  too  many  cases  the  pension  promises 
shrinks  to  this;  If  you  remain  in  good  health 
and  stay  with  the  company  until  you  are  65 
yean  old,  and  if  the  company  Is  stUl  in  busi- 
ness, and  If  your  department  has  not  been 
abolished,  and  If  you  haven't  been  laid  off 
for  too  long  a  period,  and  If  there  is  enough 
money  In  the  fund,  and  if  that  money  has 
been  prudently  managed,  you  wlU  get  a 
pension." 

Therefore,  my  remarks  in  pension  reform 
Is  directed  to  members  of  the  93rd  Congress 
requesting  their  support  In  the  passage  of 
Senate  Bill  4,  the  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity for  Employees  Act,  and  the  passage  of 
the  companion  bill  submitted  by  Congress- 
man Joseph  O.  Mlnlsh. 

In  light  of  the  Intensive  study  of  pension 
and  welfare  funds  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee on  Labor  headed  by  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams  In  1972,  one  of  the  top 
priority  issues  left  hanging  over  from  the 
92nd  Congress  vras  pension  reform.  A  promis- 
ing drive  to  enact  such  legislation  came  to 
naxight  In  the  last  session  when  the  bUl  for 
pension  reform  was  sidetracked  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  Senate  Plnance  Committee  regurgi- 
tated the  bUI  without  its  major  features. 
KUled  by  the  committee  were  sections  on: 
Vesting,  Portability,  Funding,  and  Re-In- 
surance. 

I  concur  with  the  Senate  Labor  Coounittee 
which  in  its  report  on  the  bUl  had  said  that 
"there  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  obli- 
gation that  working  men  and  women  have 
a  right  to  live  their  retirement  years,  not 
only  with  human  dignity,  but  with  freedwn 
from  financial  Insecurity." 

With  the  Increasing  trend  to  c<Mporate 
mergers  and  bigger  conglomerates  and  run- 
away plants,  which  has  shown  to  be  No.  1 
reason  for  the  loss  of  pension  protection  for 
mUlions  of  workers  In  America,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  friends  of  working  men 
and  women  in  the  93rd  Congress  resume  the 
fight  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation  on 
pension  reform. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  pension  bill  was  ^proved 
that  would  impose  a  q>eclal  tax  on  companies 
that  leave  the  state  and  deprive  their  work- 
ers of  pension  benefits.  Assemblyman  Herbert 
J.  Klein  (D-Passalc)  said  he  hoped  the  bill 
would  lead  to  other,  more  general  legislation 
in  the  field.  "It  has  become  apparent  that 
legislation  Is  sorely  needed  to  ensure  pension 
benefits  promised  to  an  employee  at  age  36 
or  40  wUl  actuaUy  be  provided  to  him  or  her 
upon  reaching  retirement  age." 

3S  mlUlon  American  workers  have  their 
eyes  focused  on  the  93rtl  Congress  regarding 
the  passage  of  the  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity for  Employees  Act  of  1973.  This  should 
be  the  number  one  priority  during  the  cur- 
rent congressional  session.  Help  correct  de- 
ficiencies in  the  private  pension  system  by 
supporting  and  voting  for  the  passage  of  this 
bUl. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AND 
ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,   ac- 
cording   to    last    Sunday's    New    Tork 
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Times,  the  Department  of  State  is  very 
much  concerned  about  a  provision  in  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1973  providing  to  cer- 
tain congressional  committees  a  wide 
range  of  State  Department  Information 
heretofore  unavailable.  There  are.  of 
course,  vaUd  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  as  to  what  information 
relating  to  naticxial  security  and  foreign 
policy  can  safely  be  dispatched  to  the 
legislative  branch.  Also,  the  use  of  mis- 
classification  of  documents  to  safeguard 
departmental  errors  is  a  point  in  favor  of 
wider  access. 

I  can  cite  one  case,  dating  back  to  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  In  which  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objections 
were  finally  removed  as  a  bsu-  to  disclo- 
sure to  the  public  of  out-of-date  in- 
formation. This  case  involves  the  Opera- 
tion Keelhaul  files  relating  to  the  forced 
repatriation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  and  other  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  in  allied  hands  who  were 
shipped  back  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
third  objection  to  the  release  of  the 
Keelhaul  information  was  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
British  Government  as  this  was  a  Joint 
American-British  operation.  I  under- 
stand the  British  Qovemment  has  yet  to 
give  their  approval. 

In  a.  second  case,  more  controversial 
from  a  historical  standpoint,  it  is  claimed 
that  both  the  British  and  the  United 
States  have  files  relating  to  the  possible 
escape  of  the  Imperial  Family  of  Russia 
in  1918  from  Ekaterinbtirg,  Russia, 
where,  historians  generally  claim  they 
were  murdered.  I  need  not  stress  the 
unique  and  controversial  nature  of  this 
claim,  yet  recently  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
Britain  asserted  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  such  a  file  and  asked  to 
have  it  made  public.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  similar  assertions  that 
the  State  Department  has  nimtiitr  in- 
formation on  this  issue  which  to  date  has 
not  been  released. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  this  out- 
dated information  in  both  cases  cited 
above,  if  it  indeed  exists  in  the  second 
case,  should  not  be  made  known  to  the 
pubUc.  These  are  certainly  not  current 
cases  where  the  handling  of  sensitive  in- 
formation on  foreign  policy  should  be  as 
restricted  as  possible.  In  these  cases,  any 
information  either  clarifying  or  dis- 
proving various  allegations  on  both 
issues  should  be  released. 

Perhaps  the  only  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  require  by  law  that  Congress 
have,  with  realistic  restrictions,  wider 
access  to  State  Department  information. 

I  insert  at  this  point  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  concerning  the  access-to- 
information  issue : 

COMOREBS  OP  THX  UmTEO  STATIS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  2.  1973. 
Hon.  WnxuM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Secretakt:  Tour  attention  la  di- 
rected to  the  enclosed  conference  report  on 
the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1973  and  eq>ecially  to 
Sec.  13(a)  entitled  "Access  to  Information." 
As  Indicated  in  the  New  York  Times  of  last 
Sunday.  State  is  very  much  concerned  about 
this  Congressional  attempt  to  gain  access  to 
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Information  heretofore  unavailable.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  this  proposal  is  an  effort  to 
greatly  expand  that  section  of  the  F(H«lgn 
Service  Act  of  1946  wblcb  grants  to  certain 
Congreeslonal  Committees  access  to  efficiency 
records  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
proposal.  It  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  the  public  to  know  the  facta 
of  political  life  as  soon  as  pocelble,  but 
within  the  limits  of  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  but  free  of  misrepresentations 
concerning  such  limits. 

Because  of  selected  disclosures  and  omis- 
sions, the  learned  community  and  represent- 
ative political  leaders  are  concerned  that 
they  do  understand  the  Importance  of  recent 
political  events.  This  realization  has  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  reservation  and  disquiet  re- 
garding the  understanding  of  recent  events 
and  the  willingness  to  accept  current  gov- 
ernmental actions  without  direct  access  to 
pertinent  data. 

There  are  two  subjects  dating  back  several 
deoades  which  currently  "agitate"  histo- 
rians and  scholars  of  international  afTalrs,  not 
trt  mention  some  Members  of  Congress.  One  Is 
"Operation  Keelhaul",  the  code  name  for  the 
forced  return  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  and  dl^laced  persons  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  reports  many  of  these 
persons  tried  to  commit  suicide,  even  prior 
to  their  return,  and  others  died  In  concen- 
tration camps  run  by  the  NKVD.  I  believe 
It  Is  in  the  national  interest  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  no  longer  bear  the  onus  of 
helping  to  cover  up  this  operation. 

Another  matter  concerning  the  Soviet 
TTnion  dates  back  to  the  Communist  Revolu- 
tion. This  U  the  fate  of  the  Imperial  Fam- 
ily. Although  it  has  been  generally  accepted 
that  the  family  was  assassinated,  there  is 
considerable  scholarly  and  public  discussion 
of  reports  that  in  fact  the  Russian  Imperial 
Fa^mily  was  rescued  through  a  Joint  opera- 
tion In  which  American  citizens  participated. 

Allegedly,  the  rescue  of  the  Imperial  Fam- 
ily took  place  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
^tlsh  and  Japanese  Oovemments.  In  this 
connection,  I  invite  yoiir  attention  to  a  Lon- 
don Times  article  which  reports  that  Jeremy 
Thorpe,  a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  leader  of  the  British  Liberal  Party,  asks 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  to  disclose  all  in- 
formation which  it  possesses  regarding  Brit- 
ish participation  in  the  fate  of  the  Imperial 
Family.  Mr.  Thorpe  si>eclflcally  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  conflnn  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  80-oaUed  Hardlnge  Report 
to  King  George  V  detailing  the  route  of  the 
Imperial  Family  from  Odessa  to  Breslau  via 
Bulgaria  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Thorpe  also  asked  the  British  Foreign 
Office  to  disclose  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments regarding  the  contents  of  all  archives 
relating  to  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Family. 

I  should  hope  that  the  Department  of 
State  would  take  the  wise  decision  of  remov- 
ing these  two  subjects  from  the  area  of  pub- 
lic speculation  by  disclosing  Immediately  all 
the  facts  regarding  these  two  Issues. 

Regarding  Operation  Keelhaul,  the  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Thomas  Huston,  then  a 
White  House  advisor,  to  Mr.  Julius  Epstein, 
who  will  shortly  attempt  for  a  second  time 
through  the  courts  to  have  the  Keelhaul 
files  made  public,  indicated  that  the  British 
Government's  concurrence  on  the  release  of 
the  files  to  the  American  public  and  that 
the  previous  objections  based  on  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  considerations  had 
been  removed  by  this  Administration. 

I  believe  you  would  be  serving  the  U.8.  na- 
tional Interests,  as  well  as  the  Interests  of 
the  British  Government,  if  you  would  Impress 
on  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  the  harmful 
effect  further  delay  m  dtscloslag  publicly 
the  facts  in  these  two  matters  will  have  In 
the  academic  world  and  that  you  will  take 
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•verj  8t^  to  persuade  the  British  OoTem* 
ment  to  agree  to  such  disclosures, 
sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Asbbkook, 
Representative  to  Congres*. 
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AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnGiKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Watergate  affair  has  attracted  worldwide 
attention,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  views  in  the  foreign  press, 
being  more  detached,  are  more  objective 
than  those  expressed  here  at  home. 

The  following  commentary  by  Angus 
Maude,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  ap- 
peared first  in  ttie  Siinday  Express  in 
Scotland  and  was  subsequently  reprinted 
in  the  Pensacola  News  on  July  10,  1973. 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Recobo  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  others  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  the  whole  case. 
Vitwpoint:  UNmo  States  Takxs  Leave  or 
Its  Senses 

(Note — ^How  do  the  Scots  view  Watergate? 
Pensacola  businessman  Burney  Henderson, 
vacationing  In  Scotland  brought  home  this 
editorial  from  the  Sunday  Express  of  Scot- 
land.) 

(By  Angus  Maude) 

Have  the  Americans  taken  leave  of  their 
senses?  Looking  objectively  at  the  handling 
of  the  Watergate  affair  and  its  ramifications, 
one  Is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have. 

It  is  pretty  horrtfylng  to  watch  the  way  in 
which  supposedly  responsible  Americans  In 
the  higher  echelons  of  politics  and  public 
affairs  are  going  about  the  business  of  dis- 
crediting not  only  their  President  but  the 
whole  system  of  government  Va  the  United 
States. 

The  Press  and  the  other  media  an  en- 
thusiastically urging  them  on,  and  revelling 
in  the  resultant  mess.  Every  accusation 
against  President  Nixon  and  his  staff,  how- 
ever untested  and  however  tainted  its  source, 
is  given  the  widest  publicity.  Every  poaslble 
innuendo  is  vised  to  slant  the  Impression 
given  to  the  public,  apparently  in  the  hope 
of  fixing  the  people's  verdict  before  half  the 
evidence   has   been   heard. 

Perhaps  the  most  nauseating  feature  of 
the  campaign  la  the  self-righteoua  pretense 
of  the  smearers  that  «iey  are  only  "acting 
in  the  public  Interest"  and  "helping  to  get 
at  the  truth." 

The  only  facts  that  they  are  interested  in 
are  those  that  can  be  used  to  discredit  the 
President;  and  the  way  the  campaign  has 
been  handled  Is  not  in  the  public  interest 
at  eOI.  but  deeply  damaging  to  the  United 
States  and  to  all  the  best  things  for  which 
America  stands. 

All  the  half -forgotten  elderly  whizz-kids  of 
the  Jack  Kennedy  era  have  been  writing 
articles — ^many  of  them  syndicated  over 
here — viciously  venting  their  traditional 
hatred  of  President  Ntxon.  but  adding  sen- 
tentlously  that  the  whole  horrible  busmess  la 
really  a  blessing  in  disguise  which  wiU  lead 
to  much -needed  reforms  in  the  system  of 
government. 

Clearly  they  see  It  as  a  heaven-sent  band- 
wagon on  which  they  can  hitch  a  ride  to- 
wards the  ultimate  triumph  of  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy. 

That  victory  for  this  deplorable  man  would 


be  for  them  and  for  most  of  the  Easton 
American  Liberal  Establishment,  a  desirable 
oonsiunmatlon  of  the  present  campaign  Is 
sufficient  guide  to  their  sense  of  valiies. 

Of  course,  the  Watergate  Affair  is  a  sorry 
mess.  It  is  at  least  obvious  that  the  President 
appointed  some  pretty  strange  people  to  his 
personal  and  political  staffs.  But  the  wide- 
apzaad  assumption  that  he  >«tiTM^ii»  is  guuty 
of  corruption  and  Illegal  practices  la  stm  un- 
supported by  convincing  evidence. 

In  default  of  this,  his  AttncXon  have  re- 
sorted to  the  argument  that  if  he  were  not 
guilty  he  would  have  proved  himself  inno- 
cent, which  Is  a  typical  Lnverslon  of  the 
principles  of  fairness  and  justice  for  which 
they  purport  to  stand. 

The  Important  point,  however,  is  this,  Wa- 
tergate truth  emerges  at  the  end  of  the  ta- 
qulrles,  whether  the  President  is  vindicated 
or  brought  down,  the  whole  business  Is  being 
bandied  and  exploited  in  a  way  calculated 
to  do  the  most,  not  the  least,  i anting  damage 
to  America  and  to  the  true  Interests  of  its 
people. 

Mr.  Nixon's  enemies,  of  cotirse,  are  saying 
smugly  that  it  Is  his  handling  of  the  affair 
that  is  doing  all  the  damage,  but  even  a 
cursory  study  of  the  American  Press  coverage 
makes  it  clear  that  this  is  not  true. 

They  are  out  to  destroy  blm,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  care  who  or  what  suffers  in  the 
process. 

Of  coxurse,  I  do  not  know  what,  if  anything, 
the  President  has  to  hide,  but  at  this  critical 
juncture  for  both  the  American  economy  and 
his  own  foreign  policy,  he  carries  a  burden  of 
responsibility  that  must  make  htm  hesitate 
to  become  personally  involved  too  deeply  in. 
the  comparative  Irrelevancy  of  the  Watergate 
inquiries. 

Any  responsible  householder  is  more  con- 
cerned about  an  imminent  threat  to  the 
fabric  of  his  building  than  about  a  tempo- 
rary smell  in  the  drains. 

Tou  would  have  thought  that  any  edu- 
cated American  can  foresee  the  desperate 
consequences  of  a  major  constitutional  crisis 
at  this  time.  And  that  any  responsible  0(xn- 
mentator  over  there  would  hesitate  before 
light-heartedly  handing  out  more  ammuni- 
tion to  America's  enemies  in  this  country. 
Yet  the  B.B.C.  seems  to  be  poslUvely  revel- 
ling in  It. 

Why  have  the  B.B.C. — and  ITV  news  and 
current  affairs  men  been  playing  up  the  Wa- 
tergage  business  so  assiduously?  They  cannot 
really  beUeve  that  the  British  public  find  it 
all  that  rivetmg. 

They,  like  their  American  cotinterparts, 
seem  to  be  actuated  by  a  compulsive  hatred 
of  Mr.  Nixon.  Everything  is  slanted  against 
him,  Often  they  refer  to  blm  contemptuously 
just  as  "Nixon" — a  familiarity  they  would 
never  resort  to  with,  say,  Mr.  Brezhnev  or 
General  Amin. 

Is  this  just  a  fixation  of  intelleotual  lib- 
erals? Or  are  our  media,  too,  so  de^ly  infil- 
trated by  anti-American  Leftists  that  they 
feel  compelled  to  attack  the  one  man  who 
seemed  Ukely  to  save  America  and  restore  Its 
infiuence  in  world  affairs? 

Let  us  remember  one  or  two  things  about 
President  Nixon. 

He  won  his  landslide  election  victory  be- 
cause the  American  people  recognized  his 
practical  achievements  and  wanted  him  to 
complete  the  job. 

He  seemed  to  be  halting  the  hopeless  drift 
towards  anarchy  and  violence  in  wlUch  the 
country  was  Involved. 

Peace  has  retiuned  to  chaotic  university 
campuses.  A  stand  was  at  least  being  made 
for  law  and  order.  He  was  getting  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Nixon  brought  to  Its  only  possible  end 
the  hopeless  bloody  struggle  in  Vietnam,  a 
struggle  to  which  Kennedy  and  Johnson  had 
committed  America  at  the  wrong  time  and 
on  the  wrong  terms.  He  has  laid  the  foimda- 
tions  of  detente  with  Russia  and  China. 
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America,  and  indeed  the  whole  Western 
world,  aleady  owes  him  quite  a  lot.  If  he 
aurvives  we  may  yet  come  to  owe  him  a 
great  deal  more.  No  poaslble  successor  is 
likely  to  be  a  statesman  of  anything  like  his 
caUbre. 

Above  all.  lei  u«  pray  that  U  Mr.  Nlzon  Is 
brought  down  by  the  rabble  now  pursuing 
^^m,  the  damage  to  America  and  its  friends 
may  be  less  than  they  seem  deteznUned  to 
inflict. 

Perhaps  they  will  at  least  have  the  grace 
to  stop  appearing  to  enjoy  it  all  so  much. 
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Then,  citizens  who  do  not  feel  that  a 
Postal  Service  decision  ts  wise  can  chsJ- 
lenge  it.  Alternatives  can  be  discussed. 
Communities  will  be  better  served. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  SHOUIX)  BE 
SUBJECT  TO  NEPA 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
make  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  subject  to 
section  102(2)(c)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  This  legislation 
Is  necessary  in  view  of  the  special  status 
which  the  Postal  Service  has  enjoyed 
since  its  reorganization. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act,  the  Postal  Service  was  de- 
fined as  a  government  corporation.  Be- 
cause of  its  governmental  affiliations,  it 
was  permitted  to  retain  several  exclu- 
sively governmental  powers  such  as  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  and  exemption 
from  local  zoning  ordinances.  However, 
because  of  its  corporate  aspects,  it  was 
exempted  from  many  of  the  statutes 
which  Umit  the  power  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. Thus,  in  its  present  position,  the 
Postal  Service  is  not  legally  bound  by 
the  restrictions  which  apply  to  American 
businesses,  nor  Is  It  boimd  by  the  laws 
which  govern  Federal  agencies. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  claims 
that  it  complies  voluntarily  with  Federal 
statutes,  exceptions  do  occur.  And  when 
they  do,  the  people  who  are  hurt  by 
postal  activities  have  no  real  legal  re- 
course. Such  an  instance  has  recently 
occurred  in  my  own  district. 

Cincinnati  postal  officials  decided  to 
shut  down  three  neighborhood  post  of- 
fices and  to  build  one  very  large  con- 
solidated facility.  They  then  chose  a 
site  in  a  residential  community,  away 
from  existing  bus  lines.  Many  citizens 
raised  objections.  People  living  near  the 
propo&ed  site  objected  that  construc- 
tion of  the  facility  would  alter  the  face 
of  the  neighborhood  and  violate  local 
zoning  ordinances.  People  living  in  the 
outlying  areas  clsdmed  that  their  service 
was  being  taken  away  and  that  the  new 
site  was  too  distant  for  them  to  use. 
In  general,  postal  officials  refused  to 
litsen  to  the  problems  stated  by  these 
citizens.  Only  by  strong  and  continuous 
pressure  have  the  residents  been  able  to 
get  the  postal  officials  to  reassess  their 
position. 

If  passed,  my  legislation  would  require 
the  Postal  Service  to  file  a  detailed  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  contain- 
ing a  full  discussion  of  alternative  sites 
before    proceeding    with    construction. 
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SWEDEN:  THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
UNNETUTRAL  NEUTRAL 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
resolution  tias  recently  been  introduced 
in  tiie  Senate  urging  the  United  States  to 
resume  "normal  friendly  relations"  vsrith 
Sweden.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  strongest  opposition 
to  such  a  move.  It  was  so-called  neutral 
Sweden,  not  the  United  States,  that  was 
responsible  for  the  disruption  of  rela- 
tions, illustrated  by  the  absence  of  a  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Sweden  since  August 
1972,  and  the  indication  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  January  1973  that  an  Ambas- 
sador from  Sweden  would  not  be  wel- 
come in  Washington.  In  December  of 
1972,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  iSi. 
Olof  Palme,  culminated  a  long  series  of 
acrimonious  attacks  on  the  United  States 
by  falsely  and  vindictively  comparing  our 
actions  in  Vietnam  to  the  Nazi  massacres 
during  World  War  n.  This  accusation  is 
bitterly  ironic  and  insulting,  since  during 
World  War  n,  when  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  being  sacrificed  in  the 
struggle  against  Hitler's  forces,  Sweden's 
pwlicy  of  moral  "neutrality"  permitted 
German  troops  to  use  Swedish  railroads 
in  order  to  invade  Norway,  but  prevented 
French  and  British  troops  from  entering 
Swedish  territory.  Sweden  v/as  an  essen- 
tial supplier  of  iron  ore  to  Germany,  and 
it  was  not  imtil  1945  that  trade  between 
moralistic  Sweden  and  Nazi  Germany 
ceased. 

Abusive  and  strident  denimciations  of 
U.S.  policies  cannot  disguise  the  basic 
hypocrisy  of  Sweden's  self-righteousness. 
Our  feelings  of  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion are  entirely  comprehensible  and  jus- 
tified. Nor  can  Sweden's  vociferous  mor- 
alizing hide  the  fact  that  her  "neutrality" 
actually  favors  our  enemies.  For  instance, 
over  the  years  Sweden  welccHned  with 
open  arms  approximately  600  deserters 
and  draftdodgers  from  the  U.S.  Army, 
but  Swedish  generosity  did  not  extend  to 
the  imhappy  Asian  refugees  expelled 
from  Uganda  by  General  Amin.  Sweden 
could  accept  only  200  or  300  of  these  im- 
fortunate  victims  of  barbarism. 

Worse,  Sweden  has  given  over  $50  mil- 
lion In  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  but  barely 
$3  milUon  to  South  Vietnam.  Sweden  has 
an  Ambassador  in  Hanoi,  but  has  no 
diplomatic  representation  at  all  in 
Saigon.  This  is  a  strsinge  form  of  "neu- 
trality," which  favors  relations  with 
American  enemies  but  not  with  American 
friends,  and  voices  only  faint  objections 
to  Vletcong  atrocities  or  to  the  use  of 
North  Vietnam  or  Russian  tanks  to  In- 
vade South  Vietnamese  villages. 

Sweden  consistently  lends  support  to 
national  liberation  movements,  even  the 
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Vletcong  and  the  Palestinian  terrorists, 
and  denounces  colonialism,  discrimina- 
tion, and  racism.  However,  not  a  word  is 
ever  said  about  the  slavery  currently 
practiced  by  tribal  groups  in  a  number  of 
African  states.  Nor  does  Sweden's  moral 
and  material  support  of  revolutlonaTles 
and  third  world  countries  deter  a  very 
lucrative  trade  relationship  with  South 
Africa. 

In  fact,  econcxnlc  factors,  not  moiralitT, 
are  one  reason  for  Sweden's  noisy  anti- 
American  pronouncertients,  despite  the 
pretense  of  neutrality.  Sweden 'stands  to 
profit  by  expanding  trade  with  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

Sweden's  supposedly  objective  and  im- 
partial moral  position  Is  also  In  reality 
a  response  to  domestic  economic  and  po- 
liticsj  conditions.  Ranicalism  and  anti- 
Americanism  are  stylish  these  days. 
Swedish  television  programs  and  school- 
books  are  biased  and  distorted  In  their 
treatment  of  life  In  the  United  States. 
They  emphasize  only  our  problems  and 
gloss  over  our  great  achievements. 

It  is  very  shocking  but  very  revealing 
that,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Jerome  Holland,  our  last  Ambassador 
to  Sweden,  was  the  only  UB.  Ambassador 
in  Europe  who  required  a  bodyguard.  And 
we  all  remember  that  when  Mr.  Holland 
who  Is  black,  first  arrived  in  Sweden  he 
was  greeted  by  a  hostile  egg-throwing 
crowd  screaming  racist  insults.  I  can  only 
say  that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones. 

Mr.  Palme's  Social  Democratic  Party 
depends  on  Commimist  support  to  sti^ 
in  xx>wer.  and  this  is  an  important  mo- 
tivation for  the  Prime  Minister  to  cater 
to  the  radical  Left  wtth  his  crude  ideo- 
logical diatribes — especially  since  his 
words  do  not  cost  Sweden  anything.  The 
United  States  has  and  will  continue  to 
protect  Swedish  "neutrality"  with  om* 
European  defense  system  and  our  stra- 
tegic deterrent.  This  makes  Sweden's  re- 
liance on  "neutrality"  even  more  ironic. 

Sweden  is  much  more  careful  of  the 
feelings  of  its  powerful  neighbor,  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn  won  the  Nobel  Prize  In  1970, 
Sweden  was  afraid  to  give  him  the  award 
in  a  public  ceremony. 

Mr.  Palme  had  best  look  to  his  own 
affairs  rather  than  meddling  in  those  of 
other  nations.  Sweden  will  hold  elections 
this  September,  and  the  outcome  for  the 
Social  Democratic  government  Is  very 
uncertain. 

In  light  of  Sweden's  adolescent  and 
hypocritical  behaviour,  her  pretentious 
piety  that  prescribes  answers  for  all 
countries  except  her  own,  and  Olof 
Palme's  sensational  provocation,  it  is 
completely  proper  and  fitting  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  attitude  of 
dignified  reserve.  The  United  States  is 
completely  justified  in  silently  protesting 
Sweden's  abusive  extremism.  Restunlng 
friendly  relations  with  Sweden  would 
only  encourage  Mr.  Palme's  sanctimoni- 
ous blustering.  The  disruption  In 
Swedish-American  relations  was  not 
"needless."  as  the  Senate  resolution  terms 
It.  Rather  it  was  the  logical  response  to 
a  Swedish  policy  of  two-faced  neutralism. 
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AN  UNPUNISHED  DOUBLE 
MURDER 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  months 
ago,  eight  Arab  terrorists  cold-bloodedly 
murdered  two  American  diplomats  in 
Khartoum,  capital  of  the  Sudan.  As  of 
today,  they  reside  in  semidetention  in 
that  city,  confident  that  their  eventual 
f«te  will  be  swift  release  and  acclaim  as 
heroes  throughout  the  Arab  world.  All 
indications  point  to  a  fulfillment  of  their 
expectations,  as  they  have  yet  to  be 
brought  into  court  for  a  preliminary 
hearing. 

The  Sudanese  Government  obviously 
has  no  desire  to  offend  the  terrorists, 
giving  further  substantiation  to  claims 
that  these  international  assassins  could 
not  fimction  without  the  aid  and  com- 
fort provided  by  unofficial  actions  of  the 
country  involved.  Nowhere  is  this  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  the  mur- 
der of  Ambassador  Cleo  Noel  and  his 
chief  deputy  G.  Curtis  Moore. 

In  this  case,  Sudanese  Cabinet  minis- 
ters have  been  quoted  regarding  the  en- 
tire story,  and  their  comments  are  in- 
triguing reading.  According  to  these 
sources,  chances  of  severe  punishment 
for  tlie  murderers  is  minimal  at  this 
point.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment, Al  Fatah  has  been  absolved  of  all 
blame. 

Many  of  us  will  recollect  that  at  the 
time  of  the  crime.  President  Nlmeri  took 
to  the  air  and  accused  Al  Fatah  and 
Yasser  Arafat,  its  leader,  of  perpetrating 
the  crime  from  start  to  finish.  Now  he 
has  reversed  the  tone  and  factual  con- 
tent of  his  original  speech  of  blame.  Now, 
it  seems,  Al  Fatah  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  at  all.  So  bereft  of  blame  are  they,  in 
fact,  that  Nlmeri  is  considering  allowing 
them  to  reopen  their  Sudanese  office. 

Recently,  there  was  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  preliminary  hearing  on 
the  miu-der  charge.  Now  this  might  cause 
some  people  to  believe  that  a  little  back- 
stairs collusion  was  transpiring.  Perish 
the  thought,  soothes  the  Sudanese  Min- 
ister of  Information,  pooh-poohing  the 
accusations  of  a  deal  guaranteeing  the 
murderers  of  the  American  diplomats  a 
light  sentence  after  a  show  trial. 

Sudanese  criticism  of  the  terrorists 
has  evaporated.  In  fact,  a  love  feast 
seems  to  be  taking  place  between  the  ter- 
rorists £ind  the  Sudanese  Government. 
Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  although 
all  eight  of  the  murderers  immediately 
confessed  to  the  deeds,  their  confessions 
will  not  be  admissible  at  any  trial, 
should  one  eventually  take  place. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  stand  by  its  commitments  to 
make  available  significant  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  regime.  We  have  pledged 
some  $20  million  in  cash  and  food  for  the 
war-ravaged  southern  Sudan,  where  the 
Arab  north  waged  genocidal  warfare 
against  the  black  south  for  a  number  of 
years. 
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Another  $11  million  in  low-interest 
loans  has  been  committed  this  year  for  a 
major  Sudanese  irrigation  project. 

This  is  about  the  total  equation  as  it 
stands  today.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
State  Department's  conunitteed  Arab- 
ists  will  plunge  forward,  palpitating  with 
eagerness  to  serve  in  the  Sudan?  I  won- 
der how  the  families  of  the  two  slain  dip- 
lomats feel  over  this  appalling  state  of 
affairs?  Has  their  Government  done  any- 
thing to  gain  Justice  in  this  affair?  Where 
are  the  apologists,  who  are  willing  to 
downgrade  any  attempt  to  reveal  this 
network  of  terror? 

I  am  not  surprised  by  this  sequence  of 
events,  although  it  saddens  me  to  see 
American  diplomats  butchered  and  their 
Govemment  stand  by  and  not  make  a 
meaningful  move  to  have  their  assas- 
sins brought  to  Justice. 

One  obvious  alternative  would  be  for 
the  U.S.  Gtovemment  to  simply  withhold 
all  assistance  of  any  kind  imtil  justice  of 
a  sort  is  done.  Certainly  the  majority  in 
Congress  would  support  such  a  move. 
However,  we  shall  await  such  a  move  in 
scant  expectation  of  its  emergence. 

Our  official  attitude  seems  to  be: 

"What's  a  double  murder  between 
friends?" 
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NEENAH-MENASHA,  THE  BEAUTI- 
FUL TWIN  CITIES,  MARK  CENTEN- 
NIAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsnv 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpesUcer,  as  we  approach  the  Nation's 
200th  anniversary,  all  of  us  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  richness  of  our  heri- 
tage. Though  the  national  celebration  is 
still  2  years  away,  the  same  Justifiable 
pride  in  heritage  is  exhibited  this  week 
in  the  twin  cities  of  Neenah-Menasha, 
on  the  northwest  shores  of  Lake  Winne- 
bago in  east-central  Wisconsin. 

I  want  to  pay  a  well -deserved  tribute 
to  the  two  cities  now  celebrating  their 
100th  year  of  cityhood.  A  centimr  ago 
their  forebears  elected  to  establish  their 
futures  along  the  waters  of  Lake  Winne- 
bago, Little  Lake  Butte  des  Morts  and 
the  Fox  River.  As  the  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Daily  Northwestern  said  on  July  25, 
that  decision  wsis  wise  "esthetically,  eco- 
nomically, and  recreatlonallv." 

Neenah-Menasha,  with  some  30,000 
people  living  within  their  boundaries,  are 
an  industrial  giant  in  Wisconsin.  Only 
Green  Bay  offers  more  industrial  jobs  in 
the  Fox  River  Valley  than  does  the  Twin 
Cities  area.  Paper  products  from  the  two 
cities  are  known  all  over  the  world. 

The  9-day  celebration  in  Neenah- 
Menasha  is  a  benchmark  in  Wisconsin's 
history.  An  editorial  in  the  July  29 
Appleton,  Wis.,  Post-Crescent  describes 
the  event  as  follows : 

Neenah-Menasha  Celebsates 

The  Industrial  twins  on  the  northwest 
shores  of  lAke  Winnebago,  bisected  by  hdrd- 
worklng  rivers  and  separated  by  a  tree-lined 
boulevard  and  a  century  of  tradition,  are 


JolnUy  celebrating  their  100th  year  of  city- 
hood  tblB  week. 

Actually,  Neenah  already  la  a  centenarian. 
Menasha,  which  was  first  aa  a  village,  be- 
came a  city  a  year  later  In  1874.  But  few. 
eepeclaUy  outsiders,  think  of  tw<o  communi- 
ties; rather,  they  call  them  Neenah-Menasha 
with  hardly  a  pause  for  the  hyphen. 

The  Twin  Cities'  B-day  centennial  cele- 
bration got  off  to  a  booming  beginning  yes- 
terday as  60  aerial  bombs,  one  a  minute, 
church  bells  and  sirens  signaled  the  start  of 
the  second  century. 

Before  the  festivities  are  over  next  Sunday, 
Twin  Cltlans  aa  well  as  tho\isands  of  visitors 
will  have  new  Insights  Into  the  history,  cul- 
tiire,  education  and  industry  that  have 
spelled  progress  and  the  good  life  In  Neenah- 
Menasha  over  the  years.  And  they  should 
have  a  lot  of  fun,  too. 

The  Twin  Cities,  since  their  Infancy,  have 
been  closely  allied  with  Industry.  The  water- 
ways first  meant  flour-power  to  the  pioneers 
but  when  Minneapolis  took  away  that  claim 
to  fame,  papermaklng  took  over. 

And  as  the  major  paper  firms  grew,  espe- 
cially Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  the  communi- 
ties gained  a  spot  on  the  world-wide  market- 
ing map. 

Today,  the  industrial  efforts  of  the  Twin 
Cities  are  still  mainly  directed  toward  paper 
products,  although  publishing  and  foundry 
firms  also  get  national  as  weU  as  local  atten- 
tion. 

The  Twin  City  area  boasts  more  Industrial 
Jobs,  about  12,000  of  them,  than  any  other 
place  In  the  Fox  Valley  outside  of  Oreen 
Bay.  The  workers'  paychecks  consistently 
rank  among  the  top  in  the  state. 

Thousands  of  employes  commute  daUy  to 
Neenah-Menasha's  mills  and  plants  from 
throughout  the  Fox  VaUey.  They,  and  the 
39,000  people  who  live  within  the  Twin  City 
boundaries,  are  well  aware  of  the  outstand- 
ing working  and  living  conditions  there. 

So  are  the  lake  enthusiasts  who  fish,  saU 
and  race,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  at  the 
northern  gateway  to  Lake  Winnebago. 

The  centennial  theme,  "Together  we  grow," 
reflects  the  oneness  of  the  twin  conununitles. 
It  also  points  to  the  challenges  of  coopera- 
tion as  the  cities  gird  for  the  second  century. 


THIRTY  DAYS  IN  JAIL  FOR  LEAA 


HON.  FATFJCIA  SCHROEDER 

or  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Denver  Ettstrlct  Attorney  has  called  my 
attention  to  another  example  of  govern- 
ment waste,  disguised  this  time  as  a 
report  entitled  "Local  Jails:  A  Report 
Presenting  Data  for  Individual  County 
and  City  Jails  Prom  the  1970  National 
Jail  Census."  The  report  was  issued  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, a  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

This  is  a  481  page,  2-pound,  compila- 
tion of  the  1970  status  of  every  minor 
city  and  county  Jail  in  the  United  States. 
Included  are  institutional,  iiunate.  ex- 
penditure and  employment  data  for  each 
jailhouse.  In  the  opinion  of  this  District 
Attorney,  it  does  not  have  sufDcient 
merit  to  justify  its  cost. 

Not  only  was  the  production  of  this 
report  a  waste  of  valuable  time,  effort 
and  money,  but  its  distribution  was  also 
prodigal.  The  D.A.'s  office  received  sev- 
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eral  o<  these  when  only  one— if  tiiat 
many — ^wmild  have  been  enough.  Many 
of  these  were  addressed  to  deputies,  he 
said. 

Who  have  long  since  gone  Into  private 
practice  or  in  one  caae  died. 

In  a  time  when  the  public  screams  be- 
cause of  high  taxes  and  agencies  cry  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  the  LEAA  uses  its  money  on  such  a 
useless  publication. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  ANNIVERSARY 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACHirsrmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  Just  a  moment  to  say  a  few  words 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  which 
is  celebrating  its  183d  anniversary  this 
Saturday,  August  4.  As  you  all  know,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  the  smallest  of  our  armed 
forces  and  it  does  not  get  a  lot  of  cov- 
erage in  our  national  media.  But  it  is  a 
proud  service — doing  a  fine  and  impor- 
tant Job. 

Each  year,  the  Coast  Guard  responds 
to  over  50,000  calls  for  assistance — sav- 
ing over  2,000  lives.  The  value  of  prop- 
erty saved  far  exceeds  their  budget. 
Along  the  coastline  of  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  they  are  particularly  ac- 
tive. 

Aside  from  rescue  work,  they  enforce 
many  laws  dealing  with  pollution  smd 
safety  of  our  ports.  Coast  Guardsmen 
have  been  working  around  the  clock  to 
help  solve  the  never-ending  problems 
with  respect  to  foreign  fishing  interests 
working  off  our  shores. 

The  first  Coast  Guard  cutter  was  built 
in  Newburyport.  Mass.,  many  years  ago 
and  it  was  aptly  named  the  Massachu- 
setts. So  we.  In  Massachusetts,  are  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

My    personal    connection    with    the 
Coast  Guard  has  extended  over  nearly 
the  entire  15  years  I  have  served  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  this  House. 
First,  when  the  Coast  Guards  budget 
was  handled  by  the  Treausry-Post  Office 
Subcommittee  and,  more  recently,  when 
jurisdiction  switched  to  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee,  I  have  been  in- 
r^olved  in  studying  the  operation  and  effl- 
/  ciency  of  this  service. 
^    F^om  this  experience,  I  can  say  that, 
man  for  man,  the  Coast  Guard  takes 
second  place  to  no  other  service. 

Since  its  inception  in  1790,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  played  a  vital  role  in  every 
confilct  our  coimtry  has  faced.  The  skill 
and  bravery  of  Its  officers  and  men.  down 
through  the  generations,  are  legendary. 
And  it  has  paid  the  great  price  always 
demanded  of  those  dedicated  to  defend- 
ing this  country.  In  World  War  I.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Coast  Guard  suffered  greater 
losses,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  than 
any  of  the  other  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  But 
it  got  the  job  done,  just  as  it  did  in 
World  War  n.  in  Korea  smd,  most  re- 
cently. In  Vietnam. 

While  it  is  Justifiably  proud  of  its  war- 
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time  record,  the  Nation's  dependence  on 
the  Coast  Guard  never  relaxes  during 
times  of  peace  because  of  the  great  vari- 
ety of  important  roles  it  plays  in  such 
areas  as  search  and  rescue,  combatting 
pollution,  enforcing  the  maritime  laws, 
safety  and  transportation  operations, 
and  exploring  the  resources  of  the  seas. 

It  is  a  diversified  and  demanding  serv- 
ice requiring  every  conceivable  kind  of 
skill  and  knowledge  to  handle  the  range 
of  tasks  it  faces. 

For  183  years  it  has  handled  those 
tasks  in  a  magnificent  manner  and  all 
Americans  can  be  thankful  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  served,  and  continues 
to  serve,  our  needs.  I  congratulate  all  the 
men  of  this  proud  service  and  wish  them 
many  happy  returns  on  this  anniversary. 
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formation  recently  stated  that  "USIA  is 
an  ideal  agency  in  a  time  of  detente  and 
dialog."  The  Commission  said: 

Por  Just  as  crisis  tends  to  feed  on  crisis, 
so  detente  can  generate  detente  .  .  .  (and) 
the  communications  of  detente  reinforce  and 
help  perpetuate  atmospheres  of  detente. 

As  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  enters 
its  21st  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  Its  role  in  pro- 
moting better  imderstandlng  among  the 
world's  peoples  has  never  been  more  vital. 


TWENTY-YEAR  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  cALxroaKXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAT1VE8 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  begins  a  third 
decade  this  week,  its  young  life  having 
spanned  four  Presidential  terms. 

The  minority  leader,  Gerald  R.  Fo»d, 
yesterday  inserted  In  the  Record  a  letter 
from  President  Nixon  noting  the 
Agency's  milestone.  It  is  significant,  I 
think,  that  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessors  sim- 
ilarly recognized  the  importance  of  our 
worldwide  informational  effort. 

President  Elsenhower  stressed  the  need 
for  "bringing  the  truth  to  peoples  of 
other  nations."  President  Kermedy  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  Agency's 
support  for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  President 
Johnson,  speaking  in  1965,  said: 

In  this  era  the  USIA  has  the  most  valuable 
role  to  fulfill.  It  Is  a  most  important  arm  of 
our  Oovernment.  There  Is  no  partisanship 
associated  with  it  because  the  success  of 
USIA  is  a  success  for  all  Americans. 

USIA's  efforts  supplement  and  comple- 
ment the  important  role  of  the  private 
communications  media.  As  a  member  of 
the  Journalism  profession,  I  would  note 
that  the  news  media  could  not  take  on 
the  Job  for  which  USIA  was  created. 
USIA  must  go  deeper  than  the  day-to- 
day news  to  provide  official  explanations 
of  U.S.  policies.  Including  texts,  and  back- 
groimd  information  to  foreign  leaders 
and  opinion  makers.  USIA  films,  exhibits, 
lecturers,  and  publications  seek  to  por- 
tray the  thriist  of  our  society,  going  be- 
yond the  headlines  to  explain  the  often 
imdramatic  aspects  of  American  life,  cul- 
ture, and  history  essential  to  an  imder- 
standlng of  our  country  and  its  policies. 
The  continuing  efforts  to  explain  the 
facts  and  imderlying  principles  of  our 
policies,  to  correct  the  willful  or  imlnten- 
tional  distortions  about  our  country 
abroad — the  daily  tasks  of  USIA — are 
simply  not  the  primary  purposes  or  con- 
cerns of  the  private  commercial  media. 
Nor  do  they  communicate  with  people  in 
closed  societies  which  USIA's  broadcast- 
ing arm,  the  Voice  of  America,  does  so 
effectively. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 


CONGRATULATTONS  TO  CHAIRMAN 
WRIGHT  PATMAN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOU 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKFRBBENTATIVEB 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  a  trib- 
ute is  in  order  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birthday  August  6  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  Hon.  Wright 
Patman.  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  extend  my  best  wishes  to  him 
and  his  wife  Pauline. 

Chairman  Patman  has  captured  the 
respect  uid  admiration  of  many  of  the 
country's  top  leaders  and  having  served 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  almost  9  years.  I  can  testify  that  it 
has  been  an  Inspirational  experience  for 
me  to  serve  with  this  farsighted  and 
humane  man. 

Wright  Patman  has  fought  vigorously 
over  the  years  to  strengthen  the  credit 
union  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  result,  he  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"Mr.  Credit  Union"  in  our  country.  His 
legislative  effort?  have  helped  develop  a 
credit  imion  movement  which  today 
totals  23,000  credit  unions  with  26  million 
members  and  $20  billion  in  assets. 

During  World  War  n,  he  was  Instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration  which  later 
evolved  into  what  we  know  today  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  He  has 
done  more  than  any  legislator  I  know  to 
protect  and  encourage  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  America. 

Wright  Patman  has  fought  to  mike 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  answerable 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause It  and  not  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
comprised  of  lawfully  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  He  hsis  fought  to  end 
loan-shark  and  sharp-practice  finance 
company  abuses  directed  against  our 
brave  servicemen  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
He  has  fought  for  the  maintenance  of 
realistic  and  reasonable  interest  rates  for 
the  American  people,  and  only  this  week 
has  again  come  out  strongly  against  the 
current  high  interest  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  which  are  severely  damag- 
ing the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  working  people  of  cur  Nation. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  birthday,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  you  many,  many  more 
years  of  good  health  in  order  that  you 
may  continue  your  fight  on  behalf  of  the 
little  people  of  America,  who  through 
your  efforts  have  secured  genuine  repre- 
sentation in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
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HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or  QsoBou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auaust  2.  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  5448.  a  bill  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  no-fault  automobile  insurance 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  March 
8,  1973.  Hearings  and  subcommittee 
markup  have  been  held  on  this  important 
legislation;  consideration  by  the  full  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  Is  antici- 
pated In  September.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  for  their  Informa- 
tion, two  of  the  many  excellent  state- 
ments received  in  support  of  H.R.  5448: 
Testimont  op  Ralph  E.  "DmcH"  Vander- 
voKT,  Government  Relations  Consttltant 
TO  Cab  and  Tkttck  Rental  and  Leasing  As- 
sociation or  District  or  Colttmbia  in 
Favor  of  HJi.  6448.  Mat  2.  1973 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  the  members  of  this 
subconunlttee  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  HR- 
5448.  Our  organization  has  maintained  a  po- 
sition of  active  support  for  all  strong  no- 
fault  automobUe  Insurance  proposals.  This 
support  comes  as  a  result  of  the  record  of 
dissatisfaction  experienced  by  the  members 
of  our  Industry,  as  citizens  and  as  business- 
men. In  dealing  with  the  tort-Uabllity  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  are  aware 
of  the  myriad  shortcomings  of  the  cvirrent 
system,  and  I  will  not  recount  them  here. 
However,  I  believe  that  It  is  safe  to  general- 
ize that  the  current  tort-llablUty  sys- 
tem for  settling  automobile  accident  claims 
compensation  Is  often  untimely  In  paying 
even  the  most  deserving  victims. 

Experience  In  states  which  have  adopted 
no-fault  automobile  insurance  plans  has 
shown  that  the  no-fault  system  can  provide 
fast,  efficient  and  equitable  compensation  at 
less  cost  than  the  traditional  system.  Care- 
ful analysis  shows  that  no-fault  Insurance 
achieves  these  results  largely  through  the 
elimination  of  administrative  and  legal  costs 
Inherent  in  the  settlement  of  claims  through 
tort  actions.  Thus  CATRALA  feels  that  the 
system  adopted  for  this  city  should  rightly 
provide  a  high  level  of  first  party  benefits 
coupled  with  a  high  threshold  for  tort  rem- 
edy for  extreme  disability  or  pain  and  suf- 
fering. Other  factors  which  aid  in  stream- 
lining the  no-fault  system  are  the  principle 
of  insurance  foUowlng  the  Individual,  rather 
than  the  vehicle,  and  the  elimination  of  sub- 
rogation. With  insurance  following  the  indi- 
vidual, each  person  involved  In  an  accident 
will  maintain  a  direct  line  of  commvmlcatlon 
with  his  own  Insurance  carrier.  The  elimina- 
tion of  subrogation  helps  to  minimize  the 
^  administrative  and  legal  expenses  which  Just 
Increase  the  cost  of  Insurance. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  beneflclid  result 
of  adoption  of  a  strong  no-fault  Insurance 
system  Is  the  reduction  of  the  case  loads  of 
our  various  courts.  With  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  automobile  accident 
cases,  the  courts  will  have  more  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  ever  increasing  criminal  court 
load. 

This  conunlttee  has  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  District  of  Columbia  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  and  progressive  innovations 
ever  to  appear  in  the  field  of  insurance. 
CATRALA  of  D.C.  hopes  that  you  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  can  respond  to  the  op- 
portunity by  enacting  strong  and  eSectlve 
no-fault  Insurance  for  this  capital  city. 


In  January  lB73<^XB»v  National  Executive 
CouncU  of  the  American  Federation  of  Ck>v- 
emment  Employees,  APL-CIO,  repreaentlxig 
over  S60.000  Federal  employees,  offldftUy 
adopted  a  resolution  Introduced  at  our  last 
Convention  favoring  National  No-Fault  Auto 
Insurance.  In  light  of  this  action  and  pend- 
ing enactment  of  a  National  No-Fault  pro- 
gram, our  organization  endorses  in  principle 
H.R.  6448.  whose  purpose  is  to  establUh  a 
District  of  Columbia  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle 
Insurance  Act,  effective  January  1,  1974. 

One  of  the  major  attributes  of  this  Bill,  In 
our  estimate,  is  that  it  will  finaUy  introduce 
a  mandatory  insurance  prograar^or  all 
drivers  In  the  District. 

We  are  also  Impressed  by  the  attempt  of 
this  BUI  to  provide  a  measure  of  equity  for 
the  poor  as  weU  as  the  rich.  Under  this 
BUl,  those  with  potentlaUy  high  wage  loss, 
and  with  expensive  vehicles — those  with 
more  to  protect  ta  terms  of  material  value 
of  the  vehicle  or  loss  of  mcome — would  pay 
higher  premiums,  while  those  with  less  to 
protect  would  pay  proportionately  lower 
premiums,  since  prenUums  wUl  be  based  on 
loes-lncurrlng  potential.  This  plan  also  seeks 
to  distribute  benefits  m  a  more  socially  de- 
sirable way  by  compensatmg  each  victim,  re- 
gardless of  fault,  for  his  actiial  economic  loss. 
This  would  decrease  the  wide  gap  which  now 
exists  between  economic  loss  and  comp>enaa- 
tlon.  Moreover,  in  light  of  its  mandatwy  na- 
ture, this  compensation  Is  related  rather  di- 
rectly to  the  premiums  paid. 

Among  its  other  virtues,  this  Bill  would 
reduce  the  time  lag  between  injury  and  set- 
tlement of  auto  accident  liability  clatms; 
thus  the  mjured  party  can  commence  re- 
habilitation immediately.  Moreover,  unlike 
the  present  tort  system,  where  victims  of 
accidents  often  defer  rehabilitation  to  m- 
creaae  claims,  this  Bill  rewards  early  rehabili- 
tation by  penalizing  any  insured  person  who 
refuses  to  commence  It.  This  Is  an  Important 
element  m  this  Bill  because  It  Is  socially 
desirable  to  encourage  all  mjured  persons 
to  return  to  a  productive  life  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  realise  that  the  specific  details  appear- 
ing m  HJl.  5448  wUl  probably  be  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  review  by  the  House  DC. 
Committee  prior  to  the  reporting  of  this  BUI 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  However,  we  are 
pleased  to  find  In  this  BlU  a  basic  con- 
sonance with  HJl.  10.  a  BUl  mtroduced  by 
Congressmen  Moss  and  Dlngell  Intended  to 
provide  preemptive  legislation  as  giildeime 
for  No-Fault  Auto  Insurance  by  the  States. 
Because  of  this  consonance,  we  are  pleased 
to  observe  that  early  consideration  of  H.R. 
6448  Is  practicable,  since  It  is  already  highly 
compatible  with  Hit.  10. 

In  summary  and  conclusion,  we  urge  early 
consideration  of  HJl.  6448,  which  we  support 
both  In  principle  and  In  most  of  the  explicit 
provisions  which  it  contains. 


U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP 
SPEAKS  ON  THE  REAL  MEANING 
OF  THE  PRO  FOOTBALL  HALL  OP 
FAME  AT  CANTON,  OHIO 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Kracp,  delivered  an  address  at  the  en- 


shrlnement  dinner  preceding  the  en- 
shrlnement  of  Joe  Schmidt,  Jtm  Parker, 
and  Raymond  Berry  In  the  Pro  Football 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Canton,  Ohio.  Guests 
Included  Red  Grange,  George  Halas,  Mel 
Heln,  Cal  Hubbard,  Don  Hutson,  John 
McNally.  Bronco  Nagurskl  and  Emle 
Nevers. 

This  address  delivered  by  a  man  who 
knows  and  played  pro  football,  was  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  addresses  I  have 
heard  on  the  importance  of  sports  in 
our  national  life.  / 

It  was  a  great  weekend,  the  dinner,  the 
enshrinement  and  then  the  pro  football 
game  between  the  New  England  Patriots 
and  the  San  Frsmclsco  49er's.  The  speech 
of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Jack 
Kemp  made  it  all  the  better. 

I  therefore  insert  the  text  of  his  speech 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
others: 

U.S.  Representative  Jack  Kemp  Speaks  ow 
THE  Real  Meaning  or  the  Pro  Foot- 
ball EUll  or   Fame   at   Canton,   Ohio 

Thank  you  very  much.  Curt  Oowdy  for 
that  very  thoughtful  introduction  and  ladles 
and  gentlemen  for  that  very  warm  welcome. 
Bishop  Kearns,  Mayor  Stanley  Cmlch,  Chair- 
man Wade  Norrls  and  my  good  friend,  direc- 
tor of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Dick  OaUagher.  I 
always  knew  I  would  make  It  to  Professional 
Football's  Hall  of  Fame,  but  of  course,  this 
isnt  exactly  the  way  I  planned  it.  Nonethe- 
less, rm  deeply  honored  to  be  your  prin- 
cipal speaker  tonight  and  to  share  with  you 
In  honoring  the  great  middle  imebacker  of 
the  Detroit  Lions,  Joe  Schmidt:  professional 
feotbaU's  all-time  great  offensive  Uneman 
Jim  Parker,  of  the  Baltimore  Colts:  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  dedicated  and  able  pass 
catcher  \n  modern  times,  if  not  all  time, 
Raymond  Berry  of  the  Colts.  Coach  Hayes. 
Ooach  Ewbank.  and  Mr.  WUliam  Clay  Ford 
ci^tured,  I  think,  the  essence  of  this  award 
by  teUlng  us  about  the  years  of  sacrifice  and 
dedication  these  footbaU  greats  have  mani- 
fest In  their  lives.  Raymond,  Jim  and  Joe 
are  truly  reflective  of  all  the  footbaU  greats 
presently  enshrined  and  Indeed  of  the  high- 
est qualities  of  pro  footbaU  as  played  In  the 
National  Football  League. 

After  thirteen  years  of  quarterbackmg  m 
professional  football  and  now  serving  my 
second  term  In  the  VS.  Congress.  I  find  many 
parallels  between  football  and  government. 
I  believe  there  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned 
on  the  footbaU  field  and  on  the  playing  fields 
of  America  that  are  of  great  benefit  m  the 
lives  of  our  young  people  and  which  are  col- 
lectively vital  to  the  life  of  our  country.  I 
wish  tonight,  on  this  great  occasion  before 
this  tremendous  audience  of  more  than  1500 
people  gathered  here  In  Canton,  Ohio,  to 
honor  these  three  great  profeeslonal  football 
stars,  to  make  the  point  that  there  Is  more 
to  athletics  in  our  society  than  just  the  win- 
ning of  awards  or  the  winning  of  games  or 
even  the  enshrinement  of  mdlvlduals  in  Halls 
of  Fame.  As  important  as  these  are,  i  think 
It  would  be  a  mistake  tonight  to  focus  atten- 
tion only  on  this  award  without  taking  time 
to  reflect  on  the  qualities  developed  In  their 
lives  which  have  helped  them  to  overcome  so 
many  obstacles  in  order  to  make  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  For  to  focus  attention  solely  on  the 
award,  or  the  honor,  or  the  success,  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  many  hardships  and  chaUenges 
that  have  been  overcome  and  which  seem  to 
me  the  reason  that  I  think  the  Hall  of  Fame 
really  exists  and  It's  for  this  reason  I  wanted 
my  son,  Jeffrey,  to  be  here  with  me.  not  Just 
to  see  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  meet  the  stars, 
but  to  know  the  real  purpose  behind  this 
award. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  Is  to 
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serve  an  example,  a  symbol,  and  a  beacon,  by 
which  young  men  and  women  around  this 
coimtry  can  gain  Inspiration  and  motivation 
to  press  on,  despite  temporary  setbacks  to 
their  goals  in  lUe:  and  whether  or  not  they 
reach  the  HaU  of  Fame — It  is  in  the  competi- 
tion and  In  the  striving  that  those  qualities 
are  forged  that  make  for  better  people  and 
better  citizens  of  this  great  Republic. 

Sports  in  general,  and  footbaU  in  particu- 
lar, are  a  microcosm  of  our  society  and  otir 
comi>etltive  way  of  lUe.  I  would  hasten  to  add 
at  this  point  that  I  do  not  mean  the  type  of 
competition  that  is  some  type  of  a  Darwinian 
biological  stmggle  in  which  only  the  strong 
can  survive  by  stepping  on  the  weak.  Rather 
It  is  the  type  of  competitive  society  In  which 
competition  leads  to  productivity  and  re- 
quires cooperation,  where  not  Just  the  strong 
can  succeed,  but  the  weak  as  well.  All  are 
lifted  up  not  only  by  their  own  efforts,  but  by 
the  inspiration  and  help  they  receive  from 
those  who  achieve  the  highest.  As  a  micro- 
cosm of  our  competitive  society,  sports  help 
teach  the  type  of  perspective  that  Is  so  neces- 
sary if  one  is  not  to  lose  hope  at  the  sight  of 
life's  many  obstacles.  In  sports,  as  m  all 
human  experience,  we  wm  and  lose,  try  and 
faU  and  try  again,  get  knocked  down,  and  get 
up,  and  le&rn,  hopefully,  to  never  give  up  or 
give  In.  Problems  are  not  roadblocks  but 
challenges. 

Just  as  mdlvlduals  are  tested,  so  too  are 
nations.  And  this  Nation  has  always  re- 
sponded to  chaUenge  and  It  wUI  do  so  agam. 
For  this  is  the  testing  time  as  in  fact  we  have 
had  many  before.  The  metal  of  our  nation  la 
never  tested  under  the  easiest  of  conditions. 
It  is  always  tested  m  the  fiercest  of  fire.  It  Is 
what  we  do  when  the  going  is  toughest  that 
adds  to  that  dimension  of  America's  life 
which  determines  whether  or  not  we  rise 
above  our  problems  and  build  a  better  tomor- 
row. I  am  confident  we  can  and  Indeed  will. 
We  live  m  an  age  of  great  doubt  and 
cynicism  In  which  aU  of  our  Institutions  are 
under  direct  attack.  It  is  an  age  of  tincer- 
tamty  when  few  people  have  the  type  of 
philosophy  or  perspective  that  aUows  them  to 
really  understand  what  is  happening  to  us 
and  how  to  address  the  real  issues  of  our 
being,  values  and  purpose. 

The  Spanish  phUosopber.  Ortega  y  Oaa- 
sett.  said  of  his  age.  "We  do  not  know  what 
la  happening  to  us  and  that  is  precisely  what 
Is  happening  to  us."  Sports.  I  think  can  help 
us  understand  what  is  happening  to  us  and 
helps  put  m  perspective  this  age  of  chaUenge. 
What  Is  being  honored  tonight  here  m 
Canton.  Ohio,  Is  that  transcendent  quality  of 
the  human  spirit  that  unites  us  all,  black 
and  white,  young  and  old,  man  and  woman, 
spirit  that  derives  strength  from  challenge. 
The  spirit  that  never  gives  up.  I  believe  that 
la  the  spirit  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded,  upon  which  it  grew  and  upon  which 
we  must  buUd  even  further  if  we  are  to  have 
a  better  tomorrow.  It  has  been  said  that  If 
you  lose  your  money  you  have  lost  nothmg. 
If  you  lose  your  health  you  have  lost  some- 
thing, but  if  you  lose  your  spirit,  you've  lost 
everything.  We  must  never  lose  our  spirit, 
either  as  individuals,  or  as  a  nation. 

Our  prisoners  of  war  who  have  returned 
from  five,  six,  or  even  In  some  cases  seven 
or  more  years  of  prison  camp  in  North  Viet- 
nam had  that  spirit.  It's  the  same  spirit  upon 
which  America  was  forged.  It's  the  spirit  of 
American  football.  It's  the  spirit  that  is  stUl 
alive  not  Just  In  this  room  and  in  the  Rail 
of  Fame,  but  across  our  land  In  our  schools, 
churches  and  synagogues  and  homes.  It's 
the  spirit  that  believes  that  no  matter  how 
down,  no  matter  how  far  out,  no  matter  how 
low  or  how  much  of  a  handicap  he  or  she 
may  have,  will  never  give  In.  That's  the  spirit 
of  competition:  that  wta  or  lose,  you  keep 
trying,  and  as  former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  said  it  is  to  that  type  of  per- 
son to  whom  the  real  credit  In  life  goes.  He 
^«^d,,'The  credit  m  lUe  goes  not  \o  the  crttlc 
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who  stands  on  the  sideline  and  pomts  out 
where  the  strong  stumble,  but  rather,  the 
real  credit  m  life  goes  to  the  man  who  is  ac- 
tually m  the  arena,  whose  face  may  get 
marred  by  aweat  and  dust,  who  knows  great 
enthusiasm  and  great  devotion  and  learns  to 
spend  himself  m  a  worthy  cause,  who  at  best 
If  he  wins  knows  the  thrlU  of  high  achieve- 
ment and  If  he  faUs,  at  least  faUs  whUe 
daring  greatly,  so  that  In  life  his  place  wm 
never  t>e  with  those  very  cold  and  timid  souls 
who  know  neither  victory  nor  defeat." 

Tonight  as  we  look  upon  these  outstand- 
ing and  successful  professional  football 
players,  Joe,  Jim  and  Raymond,  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  If  we  did  not  realize 
the  setbacks  and  defeats  that  each  has 
faced  m  his  life,  along  with  the  moments 
when  each  was  knocked  down,  only  to  get 
up  and  to  come  back  to  the  battle,  even 
more  determined  to  prevaU.  That  type  of 
spirit  wUl  succeed,  not  only  In  the  lives 
of  individuals  but  in  the  life  of  our  coun- 
try, not  only  tn  aporta  fields,  but  off  the 
field  as  weU.  It  is  that  type  of  spirit  held 
by  our  POW's,  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  by 
the  American  professional  football  players 
enshilned  m  the  HaU  of  Fame  here  In  Can- 
ton and  by  miUlons  of  other  Americans 
from  every  walk  of  life,  religion,  and  race. 
It  Is  that  spirit  which  we  honor  tonight  and 
to  me  that  U  the  real  meanUig  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 

This  la  truly  the  testing  time  for  America 
and  I  beUeve  sincerely  that  Just  as  those 
who  we  honor  tonight  have  met  that  test, 
so  too  wlU  our  country  as  It  has  so  many 
times  In  our  past  history. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or   CONNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  assembly,  the  achievement  of  a 
young  man  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gary 
Rosenthal.  Gary  was  recently  named  the 
State  winner  in  the  annual  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  Democracy" 
contest. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  ^eak  with  Gary 
at  the  Connecticut  State  VFW  Conven- 
tion banquet.  His  attitude  and  accom- 
plishment truly  reflect  the  fine  ideals  in- 
stilled in  him  by  his  parents  and  I  am 
sure  that  his  future  endeavors  will  serve 
many  who  lack  the  great  inspiration  and 
confidence  in  our  country. 

The  following  is  the  complete  text 
of  Gary's  speech: 

Albert  Adams  Uved  and  worked  In  a  pros- 
perous town  In  the  United  States  m  1914. 
Three  years  later,  his  body  lay  cold  and  life- 
less on  a  field  in  France.  Edward  Plocharozyck 
lived  In  the  United  States  In  1940.  Five  years 
later,  only  twenty  years  old,  he  died  In  the 
South  Pacific  serving  as  a  Marine.  Father 
MaxlmlUan  Kolbe  offered  hU  life  in  service 
Of  tboee  poor  prisoners  at  Concentration 
Camps,  m  Germany,  durmg  World  War  II. 
What  did  all  these  men  have  In  common? 
They  all  possessed  a  spirit,  an  idea,  that 
beckoned  them  to  give  up  their  Uvee  to  re- 
tain a  basic  right.  That  spirit  and  that  right 
was  freedom. 

Freedom  is  not  a  gift.  No  one  wUl  hand  it 
to  you  on  a  sliver  platter  and  bid  you  to  do 
with  It  what  you  please.  It  must  be  earned. 
Earned  by  the  blood  and  sweat  and  the  sac- 
rifice Of  those  who  wish  to  possess  it.  I  am 
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blessed  with  tn^Oom,  because  others  before 
me  have  struggled  to  obtain  it.  I  and  others 
like  me  taste  the  fnUts  of  freedom,  which 
were  won  by  those  who  aaorlfled  In  order 
to  be  free. 

My  respoDslbUlty  as  a  free  citizen  and  pa- 
triot is  to  ^  ready  to  give  up  my  life  If  need 
be  to  preserve,  freedcan  for  myself  and  others. 
I  must  be  ready  and  wlUtag  to  offer  my  serv- 
ices to  nyf  country  If  and  when  It  calls. 

It  Is  mufili  easier  to  tmderstand  my  re- 
sponslbUliy  to  preserve  and  protect  the  free 
nations  antTpeoples  If  we  think  of  freedom  as 
a  torch,  and  as  its  light  the  spirit  of  Uberty. 
It  Is  my  duty  to  spread  this  light  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  earth  and  to  protect  It  from 
the  dark  orb  of  tyranny.  I  have  an  obligation 
to  prove  to  the  vrorld  that  a  free  people  can 
achieve  and  excel  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  those  burdened  with  de^wtlsm  and  op- 
preeslon. 

One  of  the  paramount  tasks  I  am  compeUed 
to  perform  Is  that  of  reklndUng  the  «i*ttij» 
of  Uberty  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  today's 
youth.  Many  have  forgotten  the  importance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  freedom  and  the 
effort  and  toU  of  those  brave  men,  women 
and  chUttren  who  won  it  for  them.  But  aU 
it  takes  Is  one  spcu-k  to  set  the  fiame  of  free- 
dom burning  \n  their  souls  odoe  again. 

But  how  do  we  produce  this  spark?  One 
saUent  method  Is  education.  The  youth  of 
America  should  be  instructed  m  the  value  of 
living  in  a  free  nation  and  the  torment  of 
living  under  tryranny;  and  the  best  form 
of  education  is  an  example.  I  must  show  by 
example  what  the  responsibUity  of  «very  free 
citlaen  Is  to  retam  the  right  of  liberty. 

To  do  this  I  must  obey«tffSe~  laws.  The  laws 
were  written  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people,  to  protect  the  people.  We  must  al- 
ways remember  that  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment are  reaUy  extensions  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  it  Is  up  to  us  to  take  an  active 
part  m-  our  community,  state  and  national 
government.  I  must  encourage  my  feUow 
citizens  to  respect  the  laws  because  they  are 
necessary  to  enjoy  freedom.  I  must  work  with 
the  government,  not  against  It.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  government  by  change, 
then  it  must  be  a  peaceful  change  by  the 
wlU  of  the  people.  It  mtist  be  remembered 
that  the  government  we  form  must  ensure  us 
of  our  freedom  and  protect  us  f rc«n  oppres- 
sion. 

It  Is  my  responsibility  to  Improve  myself, 
my  community,  and  my  nation  as  best  I 
can  by  demonstrating  what  It  means  to  be 
free. 

I  must  caU  out  to  the  world  the  blessmgs 
of  liberty  a^  if  I  were  a  bell  anounclng  a 
great  event;  and  truly,  from  every  mountain 
side,  let  freedom  rmg. 

To  this  young  man  we  must  offer  our 
congratulations  and  very  best  wishes  for 
success  in  the  future. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS    WEEK,    1973 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

op  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Atunut  2 i  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  15th  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
a  clear  success.  In  almost  aU  sections  of 
the  country  the  traditional  week  was 
observed.  Forward-thinking  Americans 
have  well  demonstrated  that  they  cannot 
and  wiU  not  forget  the  captive  nations 
in  central  Europe,  within  the  U£,S.R., 
in  Asia,  and  in  Cuba.  For  a  few  iUustra- 
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tive  examples  of  the  wedc's  commemora- 
tion, I  submit  the  following: 

First.  Proclamations  by  Govs.  Dale 
Bumpers,  of  Arkansas,  Kenneth  M. 
Curtis,  of  Maine,  and  John  J.  Oilllgan,  of 
Ohio;  and 

Second.  An  article  by  Tom  Llttlewood 
on  "Captive  Nations  Week,  a  Paradox"; 

and 

Third.  A  characteristic  lett«r  of  citi- 
zen interest  written  by  Mrs.  Claire  M. 
Richert  of  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

STATT  or  AXKANSAS  Pbociamation 


Wbereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  ol  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Ijatvla,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Bu- 
manU,  Ba«t  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  OeorgU,  North 
Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  constl-  , 
lutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  oX  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Wbereas.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  Statea  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  fwtplee; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Dale  Bumpers,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  the  week  commencing  July  16,  1973  be 
observed  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  c»U  upon  the  citizens  of  our  state 
to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this  we^fc^ 
by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  ef- 
forts for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  to  be  affixed  at  Little  Rock,  the 
Capltta.  this  7th  day  of  July,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy 
Thr*e. 

Stats  or  IdAiKi  Proclamation 
^Whereas.  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
Americans  with  the  opportunity  to  show 
their  concern  for  the  plight  of  100  mUIlon 
East  and  Central  Europeans  living  under 
Communist  rule;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  ithe  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  am- 
bitions of  Communist  leaders  to  mitlate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Capttve  Nations  Week  and  mvltlng 
the  people  of  the  Unttad  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expreaalng  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  asplra- 
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tlons  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro- 
cUlm  the  week  of  July  16-21,  1973,  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  the  State  of  Maine 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Maine  to  Join 
with  others  In  observing  this  week  by  offer- 
ing prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Given  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  at 
Augusta,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  SUte  of  Maine,  this  Eleventh  day  of  July, 
In  the  Yew  of  Our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Seventy-three,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth. 
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Statk  of  Ohio  Pkoclamatiom 

Whereas.  Americans  are  no  strangers  to 
struggle  and  strife  in  the  continuing  battle 
waged  against  tyranny  and  oppression:  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  all  Ohloans  Join 
with  nationality  organizations  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  throughout  our  state  and 
nation  In  speaking  out  against  the  suffering 
and  oppression  born  by  those  who  are  forced 
to  live  In  nations  enslaved  by  the  powerful 
tyrants  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  on  this  annual  observance,  let 
all  of  us  bow  our  heads  In  humble  tribute  to 
these  men,  women  and  children  who  con- 
tmue  to  seek  the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy 
and  offer  our  assistance  to  someday  assure 
the  rl^ts  of  peace,  freedom  and  integrity  for 
all. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  J.  OUllgan,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate July  16-21,  1973,  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  urge  all 
Ohloans  to  recognize  the  significance  of  this 
event.  ^ 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunUT  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Oh«r?o~Be  affixed  at  Colum- 
bus, this  13th  day  of  July,  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  One  Thousand  Nl|ie  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Three.  / 

I  Prom  the  Blnghamton  (N.Y.)  Press, 

June  18,  1973] 
Caftivx  Nations  Wexk,  a  Paiaoox 


(By  Tom  Llttlewood) 
Washinoton. — A    few    days    after    Soviet 
leader  Leonid  1.  Brezhnev  completes  his  visit 

to  the  United  States,  the  White  House  will 
Issue  President  Nixon's  routine  proclamation 
commemorating  the  observance  next  month 
of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

By  resolution  of  Congress  in  1966.  the  yecu' 
of  Nlklta  S  Khrushchev's  visit  to  this  coun- 
try, the  special  week  Is  designated  annually. 
In  addition  the  same  resolution  committed 
the  United  States.  Insofar  as  Congress  is 
able  to  do  so,  to  the  objective  of  "liberat- 
ing" the  non-Russian  people  who  have  come 
under  Communist  rule. 

Many  ethnic  Americans  nourlsb  the  hope 
that  the  lands  of  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents wUl  somehow  be  freed  of  Communist 
control. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  meanwhile,  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  has  been  transformed. 
The  President  introduced  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion and  understanding,  containing  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  Soviet  domination  over  East- 
em  Europe. 

Radio  Moscow  declared  last  year  that  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  had  become  "a  completely 
outdated  affair." 

Obvloiisly,  explained  Henry  A.  Kissinger  at 
about  the  same  time,  circumstances  have 
changed  and  no  longer  Is  there  the  Imminent 
expectation  of  violent  upheavals  or  peaceful 
changes  In  Eastern  Europe. 

Last  year  the  platform  of  ttia  Republican 
party  haUed  Nixon's  "new  era  <^sjUf)lomacy" 
and  friendship  with  the  Communist  powers. 


Following  Khrushchev's  visit,  the  1900  plat- 
form prepared  for  the  first  Nixon  presidential 
campaign  by  saying  that  "our  greatest  task 
Is  to  niUllfy  the  Soviet  conspiracy,"  a  task 
requiring  that  the  nation  remain  "Inflexible 
against  every  tyrannical  encroachment." 

Some  of  those  In  the  captive  nations  move- 
ment consider  It  Ironic  that  Jewish  liberals 
who  were  ridiculing  antl-CommunUts  and 
the  "devil  theory"  of  communism  not  many 
years  ago  are  now  outspoken  protesters 
against  Soviet  repression  directed  at  Jews. 

"Kissinger  seemingly  Is  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,"  re- 
marked Dr  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  "But  what 
of  the  mass  arrests  of  tJkralnlan  intellectuals. 
Are  they  to  be  forgotten?" 

An  economist  at  Georgetown  University, 
Dobriansky  has  been  a  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  for  many 
years 

Rep.  Edward  J.  DerwlnsKl.  R-m.,  a  long- 
time congressional  spokesman  for  the  move- 
ment, said  It  would  be  easier  to  form  coali- 
tions with  Jewish  groups  If  they  were  striv- 
ing for  the  principle  of  free  Immigration  for 
all. 

Derwlnskl  said  the  rhetoric  of  the  move- 
ment Is  more  subdued  now,  most  of  the  "Blr- 
chers  and  way-outers"  have  been  weeded  out, 
and  "there  has  been  an  adjustment  to  the 
realities  of  the  time." 

Lithuanian,  Rumanian,  Czech.  Polish  and 
other  organizations  are  devoting  themselves 
to  specific  issues  In  Congress — the  defense 
budget,  the  funds  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
(which  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  would  dis- 
continue as  "a  relic  of  the  Cold  War.") 

The  realities  of  the  time  are  that  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  keep  Its  nose  out 
of  Eastern  European  affairs  If  the  Rnialans 
win  do  the  same  where  they  don't  belong,  es- 
pecially In  Latin  America. 

And  so.  too.  have  the  domestic  ethnic 
politics  of  resentment  undergone  a  startUng 
transformation  since  1969.  This  la  due  to 
the  concern  of  American  Jews  over  restric- 
tions placed  upon  their  brethren  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Poles  and  Ukrainians  from  Buffalo  and 
Detroit  were  expected  to  participate  In  sym- 
bolic protests  when  Breshnev  Is  greeted  by 
the  President  today.  Their  national  organisa- 
tions are  cooperating  with  the  administra- 
tion by  stimulating  no  demonstrations,  but 
some  of  the  local  committees  are  making 
separate  plans. 

The   State   Department    Is   worried    about 

the  far  greater  potential  for  a  disturbance 
among  militant  Jews  organized  as  the  Union 

of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews. 

The  Jewish  "establishment" — older  or- 
ganizations represented  In  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry — are  appealing 
to  their  members  to  cool  it.  The  conference 
Is  sponsoring  a  series  of  public  "assemblies" 
that  are  not  Intended  to  be  demonstrations. 
Isaiah  MlnkoS.  executive  vice  chairman  of 
that  group,  pointed  out  that  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment is  anxious  not  to  "irrlUte  Mr, 
Nixon,  the  source  from  whom  all  Phan- 
toms (jet  aircraft)   flow." 

On  hlB  Bide,  Breabnev  comes  with  increased 
conmieroe  between  the  two  economies  on  his 
mind.  Living  standards  are  a  hot  consumer 
Issue  In  Russia,  and  the  Soviets  need  Ameri- 
can technology  and  grain. 

Nevertheless,  the  Influence  of  American 
Jewry  In  both  political  parties  Is  such  that 
legislation  to  grant  most-favored- nation 
trade  status  to  the  Soviet  umon  Is  dependent 
upon  the  Immigration  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Amerloan  Jews  were  aroused  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  penult  emigration  of 
Jews  to  Israel  without  the  payment  of  a 
sizable  fee. 

ZMgnlaw  BrBSElnskl.  director  of  ttie  Re- 
■earch  Institute  on  Gonununlst^'Affatts  at 
OolumbU  University,  has  obso^ed: 
~Latln  America  (Is  l\lk»\j/to  undergo  In- 
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tense  political-Ideological  oonfllcta,  domi- 
nated by  antl-Amerlcan  passions.  The  fact 
that  their  sharp  edge  wlL  be  directed  against 
the  United  States  wUl  tempt  Moscow  to  give 
some  of  these  revolutionary  activities  Its 
tacit  or  indirect  support. 

More  demonstrative  encouragement  may 
may  be  forthcoming  from  Moscow  for  estab- 
lished antl-Amerlcan  governments  in  Latin 
America,  with  Soviet  naval  visits  to  Latm 
American  ports  becoming  routine  during  the 
seventies. 

".  .  .  The  Issue  of  EUistern  Europe  wUl  not 
be  resolved  until  the  Soviet  Union  learns 
the  same  lesson  that  the  United  States  hss 
learned  In  Latin  America:  Spheres  of  Impe- 
rial hegemony  can  be  maintained  only  at  a 
very  high  cost." 

It  is  precisely  to  avoid  any  negotiated 
freezing  of  the  status  quo  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  captive  nations  organiza- 
tions have  been  directing  their  attention  to 
Brezhnev's  visit. 

Aloylus  A.  Mazewski,  president  of  the 
Polish -American  Congress  and  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  called  at  the  State 
Department  recently  with  a  reminder  of 
the  points  that  he  thought  should  be  raised 
anew  with  the  Soviet  leader. 

The  ethnic  groups  have  an  Interest 
In  another  subject  that  will  be  high  on 
Nixon's  agenda  next  week:  finding  out 
whether  the  Russians  are  willing  to  remove 
troops  from  Eastern  Europe  In  return  for 
the  mutual  balanced  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  from  West  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Western  Europe. 

Sentiment  Is  growing  in  Congress  for  a 
reduction  of  American  divisions  In  Europe. 
But  the  President  has  resisted  until  the 
Soviets  are  ready  to  do  the  same  on  their 
side. 

West  Palm  Bxacb.  Fla.. 

July  11.  1973. 
To  the  EnrroR. 

Deas  Sn;  Foes  of  communism,  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week  July  16th  through  July  3l8t.  These 
seven  days  commemorate  the  billion  living 
human  beings  whose  nations  have  been  en- 
slaved by  Communist  Russia. 

The  long  list  of  Captive  Nations  begins 
with  Armenia  which  fell  in  1920,  and  ex- 
tends to  North  Vietnam  (1964)  and  Cuba 
(1960).  It  Is  graphic  mustratlon  of  Russia's 
dsmamlc  goal  of  world  domination. 

It  Is  timely  for  Americans  to  reflect  upon 

their  neighbors  who  exist  without  freedom  or 
hope,  because  we,  too.  are  on  the  schedule. 
It  can  happen  here  I 

Moscow  is  annoyed  at  any  public  atten- 
tion being  drawn  to  the  plight  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations,  because  It  belles  Its  pretense, 
that  communism  Is  Just  another  peace-lov- 
ing form  of  government.  It  Is  trymg  to  prop- 
agandize antl-conununlsm  sentiment  as  an 
out-moded  relic  of  the  "cold  war."  It  cannot 
hide  a  billion  slaves  from  sight,  so  desires 
the  world  to  believe  that  those  \n  captivity 
are  not  hungering  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

We  must  not  be  deluded  that  "detente" 
means  peace.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  bear  to 
appear  docile  and  cuddly  as  long  as  you  are 
feeding  It.  and  to  kill  without  passion  when 
you  stop.  The  Russian  symbol  is  quite  ap- 
propriate for  the  amoral  creed  of  commu- 
nism, which  Is  simply  that  anything  that 
promotes  communism  la  good  and  anything 
that  does  not  Is  evU, 

Oommimlsm  must  be  rejected  and  opposed 
by  everyone  who  believes  that  man  has  a 
soul  and  a  destiny  and  that  no  government 
on  earth  poeseases  the  right  to  reduce  hu- 
man souls  to  cattle. 

Pray  this  week  for  those  who  have  no 
freedom.  Pray  this  week  that  your  own  free- 
dom will  not  be  given  away, 
sincerely  yours, 

Claiss  M.  Rickkst. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHAT  DO  I  DO  FOR  THE   NEXT  20 
TEARS? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  lIUSER 

OF    MIMIfXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  June  17  pimilshed 
an  article  by  Susan  Jacoby  about  a  group 
of  working-class  women  in  Brooklsm. 
N.Y.  The  article.  "What  Do  I  Do  for  the 
Next  20  Years?,"  describes  the  women's 
individual  and  collective  attempts  to 
transcend  their  roles  as  wives  and  moth- 
ers and  move  into  the  labor  market. 

These  womoi  do  not  consider  them- 
selves feminists. 

No  group  of  women  seems  f  luther  removed 
from  the  worlds  of  Gloria  Stelnem  and  Bettr 
Frledan,  Ms.  magazine,  marriage  contracts, 
"alternative  life-styles,"  sexual  experimenta- 
tion and  all  of  the  upper-mlddle-class  para- 
phernalia frequently  associated  with  the 
feminist  movement. 

According  to  Ms.  Jacoby. 

Yet  they  are  facing  an  economic  and 
social  problem  a  growing  number  of 
American  women  encoimter  at  middle- 
age.  Their  children  are  grown,  they  are 
imemployed  and  undereducated  and  they 
have  20  or  so  years  before  reaching  legal 
retirement  age. 

The  women  described  in  this  article 
represent  an  impressive  sector  of  our 
iwpulatlon.  Their  problems  should  not 
be  dismissed  as  insigniflcant.  nor  should 
their  potential  as  productive  citizens  be 
imderestimated. 

The  article  follows : 

What  Do  I  Do  for  the  Next  20  YxAas? 
(By  Susan  Jacoby) 

"I'm  short,  fat  and  46." 

Rose  Danlelll  digs  her  fork  into  a  large 
piece  of  Sara  Lee  cherry  cheeeecake  as  she 
begins  to  describe  herself  at  the  first  meet- 
mg  of  a  women's  consciousness-raising  group 
last  September.  Twelve  women  are  crowded 
into  the  living  room  of  a  small  red-brick 
house  in  the  East  Flatbush  section  of  Brook- 
lyn; many  are  old  friends  who  have  shared 
senior  proms,  weddings,  births,  miscarriages, 
family  deaths  and  all  of  the  other  minor 
and  major  events  of  life  In  a  cloee-knlt  work- 
ing-class community  where  neighbors  stm 
care  about  one  another.  Now  they  are  sup- 
porting one  another  m  a  new  experience:  an 
effort  to  expand  their  middle-aged  lives 
beyond  the  comfortable  roles  of  wife,  mother 
and  grandmother.  No  group  of  women  seems 
fia-ther  removed  from  the  worlds  of  Gloria 
Stemem  and  Betty  Frledan,  Ms.  magaElne, 
marriage  contracts,  "alternative  life-styles,'' 
sexual  experimentation  and  all  of  the  upper- 
mlddle-claae  paraphernalia  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  feminist  movement. 

"My  mother-ln-law  asked  me  the  other 
day  If  I  was  one  of  those  'women's  libbers,'  " 
contmues  Mrs.  DaiUelll,  "and  I  told  her  I  had 
always  been  something  of  a  'libber'  even 
though  I  like  being  caUed  'Mrs.'  She  said 
Bhe  guessed  I  was  telUng  the  trut^  heoauae 
she  remembered  how  hard  I  fougal  for  my 
girls  to  go  to  college.  My  husbnd  and  I 
never  went  to  college,  and  everyone  In  the 
famUy  thought  our  three  girls  wovdd  go  to 
work  to  help  put  my  son  Johnny  through. 

"Way  back  when  the  kids  were  m  grade 
school,  I  told  my  husband,  'Joe,  if  one  of  our 
kids  to  gomg  to  college,  all  of  them  are  going. 
Tour  girls  aren't  gonna  have  10  children  like 
your  mama — they've  gotta  do  something  with 
their  Uvea  just  like  our  boy.' 
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"Both  of  our  famUles  were  shocked  when 
our  oldest  girl  went  off  to  college — Joe's  papa 
kept  askmg  If  we  didn't  need  the  extra  money 
she  could  bring  in  working  as  a  typist.  We 
needed  money,  aU  right,  but  I  never  gave  In — 
even  when  times  were  toughest  and  we  were 
eating  spaghetti  without  meat  sauce  three 
nights  a  week." 

There  Is  a  note  of  solid  satisfaction  m  Rose 
Danlelll's  voice  as  she  finishes  both  her  stwy 
and  the  cheesecake.  The  women  have  agreed 
to  begin  their  first  session  by  describing  the 
most  significant  failures  and  successes  of 
their  lives;  they  wUl  start  to  talk  about  the 
futiue  after  evaluating  the  past.  The  cdd 
friendship  and  neighborly  bonds  give  their 
discussion  a  more  comfortable  aura  than 
the  sort  that  usually  prevails  in  Manhattan 
consciousness-raising  sessions,  which  fre- 
quently reflect  the  fragmented  and  transient 
nature  of  affluent  high-rise  apartment  living. 

"I  was  tolng~<to  break  the  rules  and  In- 
terrupt," MmltslAUce  Martino,  a  conetruc- 
tlon  worker's  wifffvjKbo  grew  up  on  the  same 
block  with  Rose  in  East  Flatbush.  "I  thoiight 
Rose  might  go  on  and  on  about  being  fat. 
as  though  there  were  nothing  mora  to  hM* 
story." 

The  life  stories  outlined  by  the  women  have 
many  common  elements.  The  women  axe  all 
in  their  40's;  most  grew  up  in  first-  and 
second-generation  Italian  or  Jewish  Immi- 
grant homes.  A  few  have  lived  in  East  Flat- 
bush since  they  were  children,  and  the  rest 
came  from  nearby  blue-collar  neighborhoods. 
Most  of  the  women  graduated  from  high 
school,  went  to  work  for  a  year  or  two  at 
poorly  paid  Jobs,  married  by  age  ao  and 
quickly  started  having  children.  Only  two 
of  the  12  had  any  education  beyond  high 
school.  Rose  I>anielirs  background  Is  typical; 
she  worked  as  a  telephone  operator  for  a  year 
before  marrying  Joe,  a  telephone  Installer, 
when  they  were  both  19. 

The  husbands  are  blue-collar  union  men 
or  white-collar  workers  employed  by  the  city 
government;  their  general  income  range  Is 
between  $9,000  and  (14,000  a  year.  Most  of 
the  families  have  at  least  three  children. 
Homemade  soups  and  clothes  are  a  necessary 
economy  for  them  rather  than  an  expression 
of  the  "traditional  female  role."  Their  houses 
represent  the  only  important  financial  in- 
vestment of  their  lives  and  are  mamtamed 
with  apprt^rlate  care — poetage-stamp  lawns 
raked  free  of  leaves,  living-room  sofas  glazed 
with  plastic  slipcovers  and  reserved  for  com- 
pany,    starched     kitchen     curtains,     home 

freezers  stocked  with  the  specials  the  women 
unearth  in  numerous  grocery  stores  on 
Saturday  mornings.  They  worry  in  equal 
measure  about  the  rising  price  of  ground 
chuck,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  their  grown 
chUdren  are  leaving  the  <A<i  neighborhood, 
and  how  to  get  along  with  the  blacks  who 
are  moving  mto  the  area.  A  movie  and  dm- 
ner  in  a  local  Chinese  or  Italian  restaurant 
Is  a  once-a-month  event.  Manhattan  Is  "the 
city."  a  place  to  be  vuited  on  wedding  anni- 
versaries for  dmner  and  a  hotel  floor  show. 

Whatever  their  problems,  the  women  love 
their  husbands  and  are  not  about  to  leave 
them.  They  do  not  expect  to  liberate  them- 
selves by  living  alone,  although  they  under- 
stand why  some  younger  women  find  mar- 
riage an  unsatisfactory  stete.  They  have 
neither  the  education  nor  the  work  experi- 
ence to  be  ti4>ped  as  token  women  for  high- 
powered  Jobs  in  high-powered  companies. 
One  woman  in  the  group  says  she  Is  waiting 
breathlessly  for  the  day  when  the  local  6 
o'clock  news  wm  featwe  a  broadcaster  who 
Is  not  only  black  and  female  but  over  40, 
Uiereby  providing  on-screen  representation 
for  three  oppressed  groups  Instead  of  two. 

Nevertheless,  the  women  are  convmced 
that  they  can  build  a  future  different  from 
the  traditional  path  laid  out  by  their  mothen 
and  grandmothers.  The  feminist  movenient 
Is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  their  be- 
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U«f   that   they   can   change   the   course   of 
their  middle-aged  lives. 

The  movement  was  gaining  strength  and 
national  publicity  at  a  time  when  the  wcxnen 
who  make  up  the  East  Flatbush  group  began 
to  face  the  void  moat  full-time  mothers  ex- 
perience after  their  children  grow  up  and 
leave  home.  Their  comments  In  the  group 
sessions  Indicate  that  two  main  concerns 
spurred  their  Interest  In  feminism:  the  feel- 
ing that  society  In  general,  and  their  hus- 
bands In  partlcxilar,  no  longer  viewed  them 
as  sexually  Interesting  or  even  sexually  func- 
tioning women,  and  the  realization  that  they 
were  "out  of  a  job"  In  the  same  sense  as  a 
middle-aged  man  who  Is  fired  by  his  em- 
ployer of  20  years. 

The  Idea  of  a  formal  consciousness-raising 
group  was  suggested  last  fall  by  Lillian 
Schwartz,  the  only  one  of  the  women  with 
any  extensive  contacts  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood. She  had  been  active  for  many  years  In 
cltywMe  organizations  concerned  with  the 
public  schools,  and  she  was  bearing  more  and 
more  about  the  feminist  movement  from  the 
women  she  met  in  the  course  of  her  vcdun- 
teer  work.  At  the  same  time,  her  three  clos- 
est friends  in  East  Flatbush  were  constantly 
mulling  over  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  the  next  20  or  30  years  of  their  Uvea. 
They  agreed  that  an  organized  group  might 
help  them  figure  out  what  to  do  and  quickly 
recruited  enough  Interested  women  to  make 
up  a  manageable  doeen.  LUUan  bunted  down 
a  copy  of  Ms.  with  advice  on  how  to  fonn 
a  consciousness-raising  group. 

The  most  Important  decision  at  the  first 
meeting  was  that  the  sessions  woiild  be  held 
regularly  on  Tuesday  nights.  Except  m  emer- 
gencies, they  would  not  be  subject  to  inter- 
ference by  children  and  husbands  who  had 
other  activities  in  mind.  At  the  second  ses- 
sion, several  women  reported  with  glee  that 
the  announcement  of  a  regular  meeting  had 
caused  a  storm  in  their  hon>es.  "In  our  house, 
my  husband  expects  me  home  every  evening." 
explained  one  woman.  "That  Is.  unless  ha 
decides  to  go  bowling.  Tlien  I  can  go  to  the 
movies  by  m3rBelf  or  out  to  a  neighbor's." 

Some  of  the  husbands  resented  the  decision 
to  regularize  the  meetings  because  they  had 
choeen  to  view  the  group  as  Just  another 
Kaffeeklatsch.  The  reactions  of  the  men  in- 
cluded bitter  opposition,  secret  sabotage, 
amused  resignation  and  quiet  support.  "My 
poor  man  asked  what  he  shoxild  tell  the 
neighbors  if  they  called  and  asked  for  me 
on  Tuesday  night,"  recalled  a  woman  whose 
husband  is  part-owner  of  a  Jewish  delica- 
tessen. "I  told  him  to  tell  anyone  who  called 
the  truth,  that  rm  working  out  what  to  do 
with  my  life.  He  said  the  hell  he  would, 
he'd  tell  them  I  was  doing  something  for  the 
temple." 

Sarah  Thomas,  the  40-year-old  wife  of  a 
policeman,  had  the  biggest  problem:  Every 
time  she  planned  to  leave  the  house  for  her 
women's  group,  her  husband  had  a  minor 
household  accident  requiring  her  attention. 
The  women  were  appropriately  sympathetic 
when  she  arrived  an  hour  late  for  the  second 
meeting  because  her  husband's  ankle  needed 
soaking  after  he  twisted  it  on  the 
front  stoop.  Before  the  next  meeting. 
Sergeant  lliomas  carved  a  deep  slice  In 
hla  thumb  with  a  potato  peeler.  When  he 
poured  boUmg  water  over  his  hand,  Sarah 
and  the  other  women  began  to  suspect  the 
accidents  were  not  entirely  accidental. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  Sarah  reported  that 
"1  told  him  since  he  was  an  experienced 
police  officer  he  was  used  to  dealing  with 
emergencies  and  I  was  sure  he  could  take 
care  of  a  slight  burn  by  himself.  I  figure  if 
I  Just  sail  out  of  the  house  anyway,  hell 
stop  having  theee  accidents."  (She  proved  a 
poor  prophet,  because  she  continued  to  at- 
tend the  women's  group  meetings  and,  as  of 
June,  her  hiuband  was  stiU  chalking  iq>  at 
least  two  accidents  a  month.) 
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Most  of  the  women  spent  considerable 
time  talking  about  personal  sexu^  problems 
during  the  early  weeks  of  the  group.  In  this 
respect,  they  resemble  the  younger  wives, 
single  women  and  divorcees  who  make  up 
the  membership  of  most  oonsclousnees-rals- 
ing  groups.  But  they  are  of  a  more  reserved 
and  modest  generation  than  the  younger 
feminists.  No  one  mentions  foreplay  or 
sexiial  positions.  If  the  East  Flatbush  women 
are  worried  about  orgasms,  they  do  not  talk 
about  it.  An  occasional  mention  of  premari- 
tal sex  produces  flushes  of  embamauent. 
But  they  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  unful- 
filled sexual  desires  that  seem  to  be  the  lot 
of  many  middle-aged  women  in  American 
society.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  most  of 
the  women  reported  the  same  problem:  The 
frequency  of  sexual  relations  with  their  htis- 
bands  diminished  drastically  after  they  en- 
tered their  40's.  For  the  unlucklest  women, 
sex — like  a  night  out  In  "the  city" — became 
an  event  reserved  for  birthdays  and  anni- 
versaries. "It's  more  like  a  monument  than 
an  act  of  love,"  one  commented. 

"I  just  want  to  be  recognized  as  a  woman,* 
said  Ruth  Levlne,  a  mother  of  five  whoae 
100-pound  figure  and  short  black  hair  make 
her  look  a  decade  younger  than  her  46  years. 
Her  husband  Is  a  cab  driver  who  has  worked 
14-  to  16-hour  days  throughout  most  of  their 
married  life. 

"I'm  going  to  be  alive  for  another  20  or  30 
years,"  she  observed.  "My  husband  and  I  sleep 
together  maybe  once  a  month.  Oh,  It's  not 
that  he  wants  another  woman — I  don't  think 
that  at  aU.  It's  just  that ...  I'm  familiar.  Men 
really  don't  think  of  women  in  their  40's 
that  way.  In  a  sexual  way.  I  know  It  isn't  the 
way  I  look — I'm  prettier  now  than  I  was  when 
I  had  five  children  under  the  age  of  10  to 
run  after  all  day.  I  don't  feel  like  having  or- 
gies, but  I'm  too  yovmg  for  this  .  .  .  this  .  .  . 
It's  almost  an  end  to  sex.  I  don't  know  how 
to  make  my  husband  realize  this  without 
hurting  him.  I  don't  want  him  to  feel  I'm 
making  demands  he  can't  meet.  And  I  don't 
even  know  if  I  have  the  courage  to  talk  about 
it  with  him.  after  all  these  years  of  letting 
the  man  lead  the  way.  .  .  ." 

Another  woman  sadly  recalled  a  night  when 
she  put  her  arms  around  her  husband  whUe 
he  was  watching  television  and  he  pushed 
her  away.  "He  said.  'Help,  I  married  a  sex 
maniac.'  He  made  It  sound  like  a  j<Ae,  but  I 
knew  he  was  only  half -teasing.  Then  be  said, 
'You  know,  Debbie,  we're  really  getting  too 
old  for  much  fooling  aroiind.  Our  kids  are 
going  to  be  getting  married  pretty  aotm.'  " 

Alice  Martlno  mocked  the  sex  advice  of- 
fered by  conventional  women's  maganlnes. 
"They  tell  you  to  be  careftil  to  keep  up  your 
looks,  dont  walk  around  In  front  of  your 
husband  in  rollers,  go  out  and  buy  a  new 
black  negligee.  But  those  little  gems  are  stu- 
pid, because  most  women  who  like  men  bs^e 
been  following  them  for  years.  My  hair' is 
combed  and  my  fanny  is  still  pretty  firm  a^d 
I  don't  wear  flannel  pajamas  to  bed.  It's  the 
Idea  of  settling  into  a  new  role  after  you  get 
past  a  certain  age  that's  so  bard  to  fight. 

"You  know,  when  you  were  20  the  thing  to 
do  was  make  love  and  have  children.  Our 
eldest  boy  is  getting  married  next  month. 
The  other  night  Rick  said  to  me,  "Well, 
pretty  soon  111  be  able  to  call  you  grandma.' 
I  said  be  would  over  my  dead  body,  that  I 
would  have  murdered  him  if  he'd  called  me 
'Ma'  while  our  kids  were  growing  up.  He 
laughed  and  said  he  was  a  fool,  because  he'd 
forgotten  the  time  I  shut  him  out  of  the 
bedroom  after  be  gave  me  a  new  baby  car- 
riage for  my  birthday.  A  baby  carriage.  For 
my  birthday!" 

With  the  exception  ot  Rose  Danlelll.  who 
correctly  surmised  that  losing  60  pounds 
would  make  a  major  change  in  her  own 
sense  of  physical  well-being  as  well  as  her 
husband's  sexual  behavior,  the  women  agreed 
ttwt  spending  money  on  "a  new  lo<A"  was 
not  the  answer  to  a  lagging  sex  life.  As  a 
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group,  they  were  somewhat  more  tolerant 
at  tha  sexual  insecurities  of  middle-aged 
males  than  the  younger  women  In  conscious- 
ness-raising groups.  Some  of  them  com- 
pared the  fatigue  of  their  husbands  with  the 
exhaustion  they  felt  when  they  were  look- 
ing after  small  children. 

"Life  plays  a  dirty  trick  on  women,"  said 
Ann  Nussbaum,  whose  husband  is  a  book- 
keeper with  the  city  Finance  Administra- 
tion. "The  men  think  you're  gorgeous  when 
you're  too  young  to  know  anything  about 
life.  How  well  I  remember  how  bard  It  was 
to  take  any  Interest  In  my  husband  when  I 
had  been  changing  diapers  all  day.  Now  I 
have  much  more  time  and  Interest  tat  sex. 
but  my  husband  is  the  one  who's  beat. 
He  does  tax  returns  to  make  extra  money  on 
the  side — I  know  he  just  feels  like  rolling 
over  and  going  to  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  things  I  feel  I  have  to  get 
across  to  him  Is  that  being  physically  affec- 
tionate with  each  other  doeent  have  to  mean 
sex:  he  doesn't  have  to  feel  all  this  pressure 
that  men  seem  to  feel  about  performance.  I 
agree  with  Ruth  that  It's  hard  to  talk  about 
these  things  after  a  lifetime  of  being  silent, 
but  I  don't  see  bow  we  can  get  anywhere 
imlees  we  speak  up  about  what's  bothering 
us." 

As  the  group  sessions  continued,  most  of 
the  women  reported  considerable  success  In 
their  attempts  to  talk  about  sex  with  their 
husbands.  They  began  seeking  out  more 
sex  information  from  medical  studies  and 
books  on  women's  health  by  feminist  writ- 
ers. Several  women  said  their  husbands  were 
eq>eclally  Impressed  by  the  Masters  and 
Johnson  finding  that  normal  men  and 
women  can  continue  to  enjoy  sex  into  their 
60's.  Said  Rose  Danlelll:  "Joe  told  me,  'You 
know.  Rose,  we  were  brought  up  in  Igno- 
rance even  if  we  did  manage  to  have  four 
kids.  This  Blasters-Johnson  thing  you're  tell- 
ing me  about — I  thought  a  wife  would  think 
her  husband  was  a  dirty  old  man  if  he  kept 
trying  to  take  her  to  bed  when  they  were 
60  years  old." 

One  woman  who  was  going  through  meno- 
paxise  reported  that  her  husband  was  greatly 
relieved  to  learn  she  could  still  function  sex- 
ually. "Like  most  of  us  here,  I  never  really 
talked  about  these  things  with  my  husband. 
When  I  finally  got  up  the  nerve  to  say  some- 
thing, I  found  out  he  thought  the  change 
of  life  meant  that  a  woman  would  find  it 
difficult — physically  difflctilt,  that  is — to  have 
sex.  I  told  him  I  was  looking  forward  to  the 
change  because  it  meant  I  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  getting  pregnant  anymore.  He 
said  he'd  never  looked  at  it  that  way." 

Many  members  oS  the  group  linked  their 
sexual  plight  with  the  more  general  empti- 
ness of  middle-aged  women  who  have  de- 
voted their  entire  Uvea  to  their  familiee.  "My 
nights  will  take  care  of  themselves  if  I  have 
something  to  occupy  my  days,"  said  one.  By 
December — the  third  month  of  the  group  ses- 
sions— most  of  the  discussions  centered 
around  the  need  to  find  some  sort  of  work. 

Ruth  Levlne,  who  had  never  worked  out- 
side her  home,  surprised  the  rest  of  the 
group  by  becoming  the  first  to  take  the 
plunge  into  the  Job  market.  She  applied  for 
a  job  as  a  file  clerk  in  a  large  advertising 
agency  and  was  hired  with  a  warning  from 
the  personnel  department  that  "most  of  the 
girls  on  your  floor  will  be  38  years  younger 
than  you  are." 

Feminist  opponents  of  Job  discrimination 
are  correct  in  their  assertion  that  file  clerk- 
ing is  a  thankless,  dead-end  task  reserved  by 
large  companies  for  women.  However,  the  up- 
per-middle-class, college-educated  feminists 
often  fail  to  realize  that  a  woman  with  no 
training  may  look  upon  a  mundane  job  ss 
an  opportunity  rather  than  an  insult.  For 
Ruth  Levlne,  who  had  rarely  left  her  neigh- 
borhood for  26  years,  the  file  dwk's  Job 
was  an  important  step  into  a  wider  world. 
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"Well.  Z  know  Ifa  not  much  of  a  Job  in 
the  eyes  of  anyone  else."  she  reported  to  her 
group  after  she  had  been  working  for  a 
month.  "Even  the  secretaries  look  down  on 
file  clerks — especially  a  file  clerk  in  her  40's. 
And  I  agree  with  some  of  the  stuff  I  read 
in  Ms.  these  days — a  man,  even  a  dumb  one, 
would  never  have  to  take  one  of  these  jobs. 
But  to  me  the  Job  is  something.  Someone 
has  to  do  tills  kind  of  work.  I  never  went 
to  college,  I  never  worked  before  I  was 
married,  and  I  dont  really  have  the  training 
for  anything  more.  What  do  I  get  out  ot  the 
Job?  For  one  thing,  I  get  to  meet  a  lot  al 
different  people  who  give  me  new  things  to 
think  about. 

"The  young  girls  ask  me  'Mrs.  Levlne,  why 
are  you  working  at  your  age  when  you  have 
a  husband  and  children?  We're  just  waiting 
to  get  married  and  out  of  this  hole.'  I  tell 
them  I'm  woriang  because  it's  better  than 
sitting  home  and  being  a  vegetable,  and  that 
they  should  get  themselves  some  more  train- 
ing or  they'll  be  file  clerks  20  years  from  now, 
whether  they  get  married  or  not.  I  don't  see 
any  practical  advice  for  girls  like  this  in  any 
of  the  magazines,  including  Ms.  and  Cos- 
mopolitan. Coemo  tells  girls  how  to  put 
rouge  on  their  breasts  and  Ms.  tells  you  how 
to  start  your  own  business,  but  no  one  tells 
file  clerks  that  life  will  stretch  into  a  big  zero 
unless  they  Improve  their  skills." 

The  other  Important  thing  Ruth  gets  out 
of  her  job  is  money:  She  brings  home  more 
than  a0O  a  week  after  taxes  and  Social  Secu- 
rity Withholding.  "It  makes  me  feel  both 
that  I'm  Independent  and  that  I'm  con- 
tributing something  to  the  household."  she 
said. 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  the  accident-prone  po- 
lice  sergeant,  broke  In:    "Whenever  I   talk 
about  getting  a  job,  my  husband  says  I'm 
*    contributing  something  by  staying  home." 

"I  know,  I  know,  I've  heard  it  all,"  Ruth 
replied.  "My  Hal  said  exactly  the  same 
thing.  He  said  it  made  him  feel  like  a  second- 
class  man,  that  he  couldn't  take  care  of  his 
family  by  himself.  I  said,  "Hal,  our  youngest 
kid  Is  16.  What  am  I  going  to  do  with  myself 
for  the  next  20  years?'  I  told  him  I'd  feel  like 
we  were  p\Ullng  together — the  way  we  did 
when  the  kids  were  little — if  I  could  bring 
In  a  little  money  to  make  our  lives  easier. 

"At  first  we  agreed  the  money  would  go 
Into  a  special  accoimt  in  my  name,  so  it 
would  be  clear  he  was  still  paying  for  every- 
thing. Finally  Hal  saw  the  money  was  piling 
up  and  it  was  crazy  not  to  use  it.  We  put 
part  of  it  into  the  regular  budget  and  are 
saving  the  rest  for  a  vacation." 

Ruth  reported  that  her  husband's  attitude 
toward  her  Job  changed  slowly  but  definitely. 
He  became  less  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
she  was  making  money  of  her  own  and  began 
to  cut  down  on  his  own  14-hoiu'  work  days 
In  his  taxi.  The  most  unexpected  dividend 
was  a  significant  improvement  in  their  sex 
life. 

"I  can't  believe  it.  We  have  a  sex  life  again. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  Hal  can  go  out  with 
me  once  a  week;  he  comes  home  at  7  o'clock 
Instead  of  midnight.  That  little  bit  of  extra 
money  makes  a  big  difference  to  us.  We  go  to 
bed  together  more  than  we  did  for  the  last 
10  years. 

"Hal  and  I  have  never  been  much  for  talk- 
ing about  sex,  but  one  night  be  tvu^ed  to  me 
In  bed  and  said,  'You  know,  Ruthle,  I  was 
Just  too  beat  to  pay  attention  to  you  this 
way.  I  didn't  realize  it  until  you  went  to  work 
.and  took  some  of  the  money  pressure  off  me.° 
I  said,  'You  know,  Hal,  I  didn't  realize  It 
•Ither.' " 

Ruth  Is  taking  a  shorthand  course  so  that 
ahe  can  move  Into  a  better -paying  secretarial 
Job  next  fall.  After  she  took  the  first  step, 
four  other  women  In  the  group  found  jobs. 
Two  returned  to  the  secretarial  work  they 
had  done  before  they  were  married,  one 
found  an  opening  as  a  teacher  aide  in  the 
Head  Start  program  for  preschool  children, 
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and  another  put  her  fiuent  Italian  to  work  as 
an  Interpreter  for  older  immigrants  In  their 
dealing  with  city  agencies.  Two  women  In  the 
group  deckled  they  would  go  to  college  and 
were  accepted  In  adult-educatkm  programs 
leading  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 

The  women  who  plan  to  enter  college  are 
undergoing  profound  changes  that  have  also 
made  a  deep  impact  on  their  husbands.  "I 
dont  think  I  could  take  file  clerking,"  an- 
nounced Alice  Martlno  one  night,  "but  I'm 
not  prepared  for  anything  else.  I  always 
wanted  to  go  to  college,  and  I  think  that's 
just  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

Unlike  many  of  the  women,  Alice  has  no 
serious  financial  problems.  Her  husband.  Rick 
earns  more  than  616,000  a  year  as  a  construc- 
tion worker;  they  live  rent-  and  mortgage- 
free  in  a  house  Alice's  mother  left  them  when 
she  died.  Their  children  are  between  ages  18 
and  34,  and  are  either  currently  attending 
college  or  have  graduated. 

Alice  Is  enrolling  in  the  highly  respected 
adult-education  program  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege. After  considering  several  possibilities, 
she  decided  on  teaching  as  a  career  because 
she  felt  it  offered  the  easiest  entree  for  an 
older  woman.  She  plans  to  make  a  specialty 
of  speech  and  reading  therapy  because  there 
Is  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  those 
areas  despite  an  over-all  teacher  surplus. 

ContradicUng  the  hard-hat  stereotype, 
Alice's  husband  tiimed  out  to  be  more  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  feminist  move- 
ment than  the  other  women's  husbands.  In 
fact,  he  decided  to  follow  his  wife's  example. 
"He  confessed  he  was  jealous  of  my  plans 
to  go  to  coUege."  Alice  said,  "and  then  he 
decided  he  was  being  stupid  because  he 
could  do  it  too.  Ccrilege  was  never  a  pos- 
sibility for  him  when  he  was  younger — he 
was  the  oldest  son  and  his  parents  needed 
money  very  badly.  He's  thought  about  archi- 
tectural engineering  for  years:  he  always 
said  he  knew  more  about  putting  up  build- 
ings than  the  engineers  on  the  Job. 

"Anyway,  he  said  he  always  assumed  a 
man  couldn't  change  his  wife  in  midstream 
but  he  figured  If  women  were  trying  to  do 
it.  why  not  him.  It  won't  be  easy  for  him 
trying  to  bund  a  new  career  when  he's  over 
40.  but  it  wont  be  easy  for  me  either.  We 
have  It  planned,  m  be  teaching  before  Rick 
gets  his  engineering  degree,  and  hell  have 
a  pension  because  he's  been  in  the  union 
since  he  was  18.  We'll  have  plenty  of  money 
to  get  along  on  while  he  looks  for  an  em- 
ployer who  doesn't  think  a  man  is  a  fossil 
when  he  gets  to  be  40.  As  far  as  my  teach- 
ing goes.  III  be  less  of  a  fossil  than  the 
younger  teachers." 

One  of  the  more  conservative  women  In 
the  group  told  Alice  she  sounded  like  a 
starry-eyed  18-year-old.  "I  feel  like  one." 
she  replied.  "I  haven't  been  this  optUnistlc 
about  life  since  I  was  18." 

Joan  Loewensteln.  who  ts  also  entering 
Brooklyn  College  next  fall,  was  equally  opti- 
mistic. She  hopes  to  become  a  statistician 
or  a  computer  programer.  "A  lot  of  people 
have  been  telling  me  I'm  out  of  my  mind 
to  be  thinking  about  this  big  a  change  'at 
your  age.'  Oh,  they  love  to  use  that  phrase — 
'at  your  age."  But  I've  been  lucky  like  Alice — 
my  husband  has  been  wonderful.  His  part- 
ner in  the  deli  started  this  biisiness  about 
my  age,  and  he  said,  'What  do  you  think  she 
should  do  at  her  age,  buy  a  cemetery  plot?' 
Abe  is  convinced  I  have  a  talent  for  math 
because  I've  always  helped  him  keep  the 
books  for  the  store,  done  our  Income-tax  re- 
turn, that  sort  of  thing. 

"You  know,  we  had  a  joint  checking  ac- 
count all  of  our  lives,  but  Abe  always  gave 
me  the  household  money  every  week.  I  never 
wrote  a  check  for  anything  unless  it  was 
something  like  the  mortgage  payment.  I 
would  never  have  bought  myself  a  new  dress 
without  checking  with  him  first.  Abe  has 
been  doing  some  thinking  on  his  own  about 
Women's  Lib.  He  says  it  suddenly  hits  him 
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how  stupid  it  was  for  him  to  be  d<ding  out 
househ(4d  money  to  me  when  I  keep  the 
books  better  than  he  does. 

"So,  the  other  night  he  tells  me,  'Joan, 
I'm  not  giving  you  money  for  the  house  any- 
more, you  take  what  you  need.  Here  I  am,  a 
man  who's  been  letting  a  woman  keep  his 
botrics  for  20  years,  and  still  telling  her  what 
to  spend  each  week.  I  know  what  I  got  out  of 
it,  but  what  did  you  get?  I  never  really 
wanted  to  be  cheap,  it  was  just  the  way  my 
parents  did  things.' 

"You  know,  I  was  stirprlsed  at  all  this  from 
Abe.  Then  I  started  thinking  about  that 
question — what  did  I  get  out  of  it.  Well,  I 
told  Abe  I  was  able  to  save  some  money  from 
my  allowance  on  the  sly.  He  said,  'So,  now 
you'll  save  on  the  open.'  I  guess  it  was  sort 
of  comfortable,  acting  like  a  little  girl  about 
money.  Anyway,  it  sure  won't  do  for  a  coUege 
girl — oophs,  woman — who  wants  to  prografn 
computers."  /"^ 

Not  all  the  w<Mnen  have  had  as  much  ■suc- 
cess in  changing  their  own  Uvea  or  the  atti- 
tudes of  their  husbands.  Judith  Katz,  who 
wwked-  as  a  secretary  before  her  marriage  20 
years  ago.  encountered  stiff  opposition  when 
she  went  back  to  work  In  the  counseling  office 
of  a  Brooklyn  junior  high  school.  Her  hus- 
band e^>eclally  resents  the  fact  that  she 
wanted  a  job  enough  to  take  an  opening  In 
a  ghetto  school  with  a  tough  reputation.  As 
an  expression  of  his  disapproval,  he  refuses 
to  ride  the  subway  with  hla  wife  m  the  morn- 
ing. Another  of  the  women,  an  accountant's 
wife  who  is  already  attending  claases  at 
Brooklyn  College,  did  not  q>eak  to  her  hus- 
band for  several  weeks  after  he  told  her, 
"You're  too  feather-brained  to  finish  clean- 
ing the  house,  much  less  four  years  of  col- 
lege." 

In  general,  the  EasfFlatbush  men  who  dis- 
approve of  feminism  express  their  reactions 
more  openly  than  the  professional  husbands 
of  upper-mlddle-class  women  who  are  the 
most  vocal  and  visible  participants  In  the 
movement.  Cc^lege -educated  men  are  often 
reluctant  to  attack  women's  liberation  In 
principle,  but  their  practical  behavior  U 
another  matter.  Judging  from  the  wide 
variety  of  male  reactions  deacrlbed  by  the 
Flatbush  wives,  Middle-American  men  who 
are  no  more  or  no  less  disturbed  than  other 
American  men  when  the  women  In  their  lives 
try  to  break  out  of  the  traditional  female 
pattern. 

The  Bast  natbush  women  have  consider- 
able difficulty  identifying  with  the  widely 
publicized  leaders  of  the  movement.  Said 
one:  "I  confess  I  dont  feel  much  of  a  sense 
of  sisterhood  when  I  see  pictures  of  Gloria 
Stelnem  with  her  streaked  hair  and  slinky 
figure.  I  feel  somehow  that  theee  people  dont 
know  how  M  is  to  be  getting  older  with  very 
little  money  and  education.  They  have  It  a 
lot  better  than  we  do — it's  not  true  that  we're 
all  in  the  same  boat." 

Another  woman  disagreed:  "Wtoll.  there's 
one  thing  we  all  have  In  common — weTe  all 
afraid  of  muggers  and  rapists  when  we  walk 
down  a  dark  street  at  night.  And  that's  some- 
thing we  have  in  common  with  the  colored 
women  who  live  right  here  in  East  Flatbush, 
even  though  moet  of  us  are  better  off  finan- 
cially than  they  are." 

The  women  do  identify  with  the  movement 
on  a  variety  of  specific  issues — child  day-care 
centers,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  the  right 
to  abortion  and  contraceptive  information, 
the  need  to  educate  young  girls  to  think  of 
themselves  as  Individuals  in  their  own  right 
instead  of  viewing  themselves  only  aa  future 
wives  and  mothers.  Several  of  the  women 
now  spend  considerable  time  trying  to  intro- 
duce these  reformist  ideas  into  tha  conserva- 
tive social  eavlronment  of  Bast  natbush. 
One  of  their  immediate  goals  Is  a  health  In- 
formation service  for  girls  and  women  of 
aU  ages;  they  feel  that  most  Bast  Flatbush 
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women  are  unlikely  to  use  the  referral  serv- 
ices now  available  In  Manhattan.  Rose 
Danlelll  had  hoped  to  organize  such  a  service 
through  her  church  but  ran  head-on  into  a 
clash  with  her  priest  over  contraceptive  In- 
formation. 

"My  husband  said,  'Ob,  Rose,  don't  get  into 

•  batUe  with  Father .'  Then  he  said. 

'I  give  up.  II  you  were  willing  to  do  battle 
with  my  mama  you  won't  stop  with  the 
priest.' 

"But  Joe  doesn't  really  mind  the  way  I 
feel — m  fact.  I  think  he's  kind  of  proud.  ThlB 
year  our  oldest  girl  gets  her  doctors  degree 
from  Stanford,  our  boy  gets  his  master's  and 
our  second  youngest  girl  graduates  from 
Hunter  College.  Joe  told  his  parents  the 
other  night  that  sending  all  of  this  kids 
through  college  was  the  proudest  accom- 
plishment of  his  life,  and  that  he  wouldn't 
have  done  it  If  I  hadn't  insisted. 

"We  had  to  flght  our  girls,  too.  until  they 
were  old  enough  to  have  some  sense.  They 
used  to  remind  me  that  I  got  married  when 
I  was  19  and  thetr  dad  and  I  were  happy.  I 
Just  told  them  their  grandparents-^never 
finished  high  school  and  they  were  pappy 
too.  but  It's  not  progress  if  the  next  genera- 
tion lives  the  same  way.  To  me.  that's  what 
Women's  Lib  is  all  about — progress.  In  small 
steps,  maybe,  but  still  progress." 

Next  fall,  the  East  Flatbush  group  will  take 
In  five  new  women  because  several  of  the 
founding  members  will  be  too  busy  with  Jobs 
and  college  courses.  All  of  the  women  call 
that  progress. 


A  PARMER'S  VIEW 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  recently  In  the 
Coffee  County  Progress,  a  biweekly  news- 
paper in  Douglas,  Ga.  It  was  written  by  a 
Coffee  County  farmer  who  writes  a 
weekly  column  for  the  paper.  I  think  it 
does  an  excellent  job  of  presenting  the 
fanner's  viewpoint  concerning  high  food 
prices. 

I  deplore  the  high  cost  of  food  Ameri- 
can consumers  are  faced  with  today,  but 
I  also  feel  that  too  often  consumers  do 
not  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Al- 
though this  article  was  written  during 
phase  3^2, 1  feel  the  ideas  expressed  are 
still  applicable  to  our  general  economic 
situation  in  this  cotmtry  today. 
The  article  follows: 

A  FAiMzm's  View 
(By  Thurman  Olllls) 
"There  la  no  mystery  whatsoever  as  to  why 
retail  food  prices  have  risen  In  the  past  year. 
The  answer  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  rise 
of  wholesale  farm  prices,"  says  economist 
Arthur  Okum. 

"Profit  margins  in  the  food -processing 
business  have  been  absolutely  miserable  aU 
down  the  line.  The  farmer  on  the  other  band 
has  been  enjoying  considerable  proq;>erlty," 
stated  Economist  Walter  Heller. 

Thus  the  economist  has  waved  his  magic 
wand  and  determined  the  farmer  is  to  blame 
for  high  food  prices.  Having  done  so.  he  can 
go  back  to  drinking  bis  High  Ball  In  his  total 
environment  controlled  Pent  House. 

The  fact  la  that  Americana  today  pay  a 
smaller  percent  of  their  Income  for  food  than 
ever  before.  In  1960.  a  full  34  percent  of  dis- 
posable personal  Income  went  for  food;  last 
year.  It  was  down  to  16  percent.  In  no  other 
Industrial  nation  Is  the  percentage  so  low. 
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The  farmers  share  of  the  retaU  food  dollar 
has  steadily  declined  In  the  past  26  years 
falling  from  about  63*  out  of  every  dollar  in 
1947  to  an  aU-tlme  record  low  of  40<  In  1972. 

If  the  farmer  gave  his  com  away  a  33« 
box  of  cornflakes  would  cost  3.8«  less.  The 
box  costs  more  than  that.  Do  we  hear  people 
complaining  about  the  high  price  of  the  box? 
If  the  farmer  gave  his  wheat  away,  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  would  be  2.6(  less. 

The  average  return  on  investment  In  farm- 
ing is  5  percent  compared  to  16  percent  In 
manufacturing. 

Despite  the  above  mentioned  facts  the 
President  and  his  Economist  say  we  must 
have  cheaper  food  prices. 

We  now  have  a  sixty  day  celling  on  food 
prices  at  the  retaU  level.  Wages,  rents,  divi- 
dends and  Interest  rates  are  not  frozen.  Great 
effort  was  made  to  explain  that  raw  agricul- 
tural product  prices  were  not  frozen.  How- 
ever one  could  not  have  been  more  effective 
In  placing  a  ceUlng  on  raw  agricultural  prod- 
uct prices.  By  reverse,  prices  will  be  rolled 
back  to  the  farmer.  It  Is  clear  that  farmers 
were  again  singled  out. 

President  Nixon  now  alms  to  phase  out 
crop  subsidies  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and 
cotton  over  a  three  year  period.  In  fact,  the 
White  House  Is  cold  bloodedly  clear  about 
Its  plan  for  the  farm  of  the  future.  Of  the 
2A  mUllon  farms  stUl  existing  In  the  United 
States,  the  Agrlcultiu^  Department  considers 
that  as  many  as  1.2  mUIlon  may  be  too  poor 
to  survive.  For  these  "displaced  refugees "  If 
their  future  does  not  Include  Agriculture, 
then  what? 

The  Administration  as  yet  sees  no  help 
for  the  farmers  being  driven  from  their  land 
by  a  government  that  is  forcing  them  to 
leave.  It  seems  agriculture  and  the  United 
States  may  well  be  destroyed  by  bureaucrats 
and  politicians  not  capable  of  understanding. 
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THIREE 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENTS  OP 
MAJOR  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  July  ad- 
dressed to  the  presidents  of  the  three 
major  television  networks,  with  a  copy 
of  their  respective  answers.  I  felt  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the  Cow- 
CRESsioNAL  RECORD  might  be  interested 
in  what  they  had  to  say : 

JuiT  11,  1973. 
Mr.  EU.TON  H.  RTTI.X. 

President,  American  Broadctisting  Co..  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Dkak  Mb.  RtTLx:  Kindly  give  me  your  rea- 
sons of  why  you  would  alternate  (one  net- 
work per  day)  coverage  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee Watergate  hearings  prior  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  John  Dean — then  have  simul- 
taneous network  coverage  by  all  three  net- 
works during  Mr.  Dean's  testimony — but 
then  revert  to  alternating  network  coverage? 
I  wUl  be  most  mterested  in  your  com- 
ments, especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  John  Mitchell  was  a  much  higher  offl- 
clal  In  the  Administration  than  was  Mr.  John 
Dean.  > 

Sincerely.  ' 

Edwin  D.  Eshlxman. 

CoLxncKA  Bboadcastino  Ststxm  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y..  July  26. 1973. 
The  Honorable  Edwin  D.  Eshlxman, 
The  House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  CONCBXSSMAN  ESHLEMAN :  I  am  reply- 
ing to  your  letter  of  July  11.  In  which  you 


ask  why  CBS  rotated  coverage  of  the  Water- 
gate hearings  before  and  after  John  Dean's 
testimony  while  offering  "simultaneous  net- 
work coverage  by  aU  three  networks"  when 
Mr.  Dean  testified.  Tou  compare  this  to  the 
rotating  coverage  when  John  Mitchell  tes- 
tified, noting  that  he  "was  a  much  higher  of- 
ficial in  the  administration"  than  Mr.  Dean. 

The  decision  was  unilateral,  made  by  each 
network  at  different  times.  I  can,  of  course, 
speak  only  for  CBS. 

The  decision  in  question  was  based  simply 
on  the  Importance  of  the  anticipated  testi- 
mony. It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  relative 
position  of  either  Individual  In  the  Admin- 
istration. 

It  was  clear  from  earlier  statements  and 
disclosures  that  Mr.  Dean  and  his  testimony 
was  central  to  the  entire  Watergate  investi- 
gation. Further,  he  had  been  on  the  White 
House  staff;  he  had  openly  broken  with  the 
President;  he  had  been  fired  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Add  to  this  his  assertion  that  he  would 
not  become  a  scapegoat  and  you  have  all  the 
makings  of  a  potentially  explosive  witness. 
The  same  could  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 
While  we  recognized  that  obviously  Mr. 
MltcheU's  testimony  would  be  important,  we 
did  not  believe  that  It  would  equal  Mr. 
Dean's. 

Now,  even  In  hindsight,  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  Mr.  Dean's  testimony  was  certainly  the 
most  dramatic  and  potentially  the  most 
newsworthy.  This  is  stated  neither  as  a 
judgment  of  guilt  In  the  Watergate  affair  nor 
as  an  assessment  of  the  credibility  of  Mr. 
Dean's  testimony.  The  decision  that  you 
question  was  one  involving  a  host  of  dlffl- 
cult.  delicate  and  Interrelated  Judgments  in- 
cluding what  was  likely  to  occur  at  the  hear- 
ings, public  Interest  and  getting  across  the 
story. 

As  succeeding  witnesses  are  scheduled.  CBS 
win  approach  the  question  of  rotating  cover- 
age or  carrying  the  hearings  in  full,  as  we 
have  done  to  date.  For  example,  with  John 
Ehrllchman  testifying  this  week.  CBS  sched- 
uled special  coverage  on  Tuesday  from  10 
PM  to  11  PM,  on  Thursday  from  10  PM  to 
11  PM  and  on  Friday  from  8  PM  to  9  PM. 
On  Wednesday,  we  covered  the  hearings  live 
as  part  of  the  regular  rotation  practice. 
Cordially, 

John  A.  Schnkioxx. 


ABC  News. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  19. 1973. 
Representative  Edwin  D.  Eshlxman, 
Congress   of   the    United    States.   House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dkax  Congressman  Eshlxman:  Klton  H. 
Rule  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
July  lltb  In  which  you  Inquire  as  to  the 
basis  for  ABC's  determination  to  cover  John 
Dean's  appearance  before  the  Senate  Water- 
gate Committee  live  for  his  entire  testi- 
mony while  limiting  live  coverage  of  the 
testimony  of  John  Mitchell  and  other  wit- 
nesses to  those  days  when  ABC  had  the 
rotation  responsibility. 

Under  the  rotation  plan,  each  network 
makes  its  own  determination  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  live  coverage  of  the  hearmgs  on 
days  it  does  not  have  the  rotation  respon- 
sibility. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Dean,  we  made  the 
determination,  based  on  our  advance  m- 
formation,  that  the  probable  newsworthiness 
of  his  testimony  warranted  ftill  live  cover- 
age. As  It  turned  out,  the  latter  days  of 
Mr.  Dean's  appearance,  were  Isirgely  repeti- 
tious of  his  earlier  testimony. 

Guided  by  that  experience,  we  made  the 
determination  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
following  hU  first  day's  testimony,  that  fur- 
ther live  coverage  In  addition  to  our  rotation 
responsibility  was  not  warranted. 

As  the  Watergate  hearings  progrsss,  ABO 
News  will  continue  to  make  judgmenU  con- 
cerning live  coverage  based  on  our  bMt  eval- 
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nation  of  the  probable   newsworthiness  of 
the  testimony. 

Only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  can 
It    be    properly    judged    whether    we    have 
treated  them  fairly  and  honestly.  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  find  that  we  have. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  SHCXHAN. 


NBC  Nxws, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  July  20, 1973. 
"  The  Honorable  Edwin  D.  Eshlxman, 

^  House  of  Representatives, 

[t  Washington.  D.C. 

i  Deas     Conqkessman     Eshixman:      Julian 

Goodman  has  discussed  with  me  your  letter 
raising  questions  about  NBC  News  coverage 
of  the  Watergate  bearings,  and  I  volunteered 
to  respond  directly  to  you  and  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  reasoning  that  has  led  to  our 
present  scheduling  pattern. 

When  the  hearings  opened  we  knew  they 
would  be  making  important  news,  but  we 
could  not  know  how  long  they  would  con- 
tinue, what  schedule  would  be  followed  or 
what,  or  bow  many,  witnesses  would  be 
called.  We  were  also  confident  there  would  b* 
unpredictable  developments  of  significant 
public  Interest,  and  all  these  factors  indi- 
cated the  desirability  of  full  live  coverage. 
So  we  started  on  that  basis,  as  did  the  other 
networks. 

As  we  came  through  the  early  days  of  the 
hearings,  which  featured  testimony  by  a  se- 
ries of  technical  witnesses,  we  discerned  at 
least  two  shortcomings  in  having  all  three 
networks  carrying  the  same  pool  coverage 
simultaneously  and  dally.  First,  there  was 
the  question  of  how  long  this  course  could 
be  followed  if  the  hearings  lasted  a  long 
time;  second,  the  three-network  coverage  re- 
duced or  eliminated  viewer  choice  of  pro- 
gramming across  the  country.  On  this  latter 
point,  our  affiliates  began  reflecting  viewer 
complaint  in  their  communities  and  we  heard 
directly  from  the  viewing  public. 

Consequently,  the  lawyers  for  each  of 
the  network  companies  met  to  determine 
what  could  be  done  that  would  be  legally 
proper,  and  as  a  result  the  rotation  pattern 
of  coverage  was  agreed  on  and  adopted. 

We  followed  It  until  John  Dean's  appear- 
ance, which  presented  a  new  situation.  Dean 
appeared  to  be  the  first  witness  capable  of 
speaking  directly  to  the  key  question  of 
the  President's  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
gate affair  and  subsequent  events.  While  we 
were  in  the  process  of  deciding  whether  to 
depart  from  the  rotational  pattern,  the 
other  two  networks  announced  that  they 
would  resume  dally  live  coverage  of  the 
hearings.  This  combination  of  factors 
prompted  NBC  to  resume  live  coverage  on 
a  dally  basis. 

During  the  week  of  Dean's  testimony, 
however,  we  again  began  receiving  criti- 
cism, comparable  to  what  we  have  received 
before,  this  time  making  the  point  that 
even  for  a  witness  of  spedal  Importance, 
the  rotation  system  would  provide  full,  live 
coverage  for  those  mterested  and  still  offer 
the  nationwide  audience  alternate  program- 
ming. 

We  recognised  the  validity  of  this  con- 
tention and  during  the  long  recess  following 
Dean's  testimony  we  considered  the  options 
and  decided  to  return  to  rotation  coverage 
In  the  weeks  ahead  and  announced  our 
plans  to  do  so.  As  of  this  writing  we  have 
adhered  to  the  rotation  system. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
rotation  system  was  begun  In  the  first  place 
as  an  experiment,  and  we  so  described  It 
In  our  Initial  announcement.  In  departing 
from  it  we  were.  In  effect,  experimenting 
with  an  experiment,  and  throughout  our 
coverage  we  have  been  guided  by  considera- 
tions of  journalistic  competition  and  our 
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desire  to  provide  optimum  television  serv- 
ice to  the  \newlng  public.  Some  viewers  have 
assigned  partisan  motives  to  our  judgments, 
which,  of  course,  ts  absurd. 

As  of  now,  we  plan  to  stay  In  rotation,  un- 
less some  compelling  development  directs 
otherwise.  We  cannot  forecast  what  that 
might  be,  but  nearly  each  session  of  the 
hearings  seems  to  bring  novel  considera- 
tions to  our  task,  and  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  the 
best  of  our  abUlty  so  the  public  may  be 
fuUy  and  accurately  informed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICHAXD  C.  Wald. 


WOMEN:  MYTHS  VERSUS 
FACTS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mrs.  QRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  poor 
Mr.  Rowen.  Since  women  have  learned  to 
read  and  think,  it  is  no  longer  safe  for 
a  columnist  to  write  a  bimch  of  old  myths 
concerning  Jobs  and  employment.  The 
following  are  three  letters  to  the  editor 
responding  to  Mr.  Rowen's  comments, 
carried  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
August   2 : 

LXTTERS  TO  THE  EdITOK  :  THE 

Employment  or  Womxn 

WOMEN  AND  JOBS 

Hobart  Rowen's  comments  that  the  prog- 
ress of  black  women  is  made  at  the  expense 
of  black  men  Is  nonsense. 

Statistics  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
Indicate  that  of  all  full-time  workers,  white 
men  earn  the  most,  then  come  black  men, 
followed  by  white  women,  and  last  are  black 
women  who  suffer  doubly  because  of  sex  and 
race. 

In  the  last  decade,  children  living  In  a 
famUy  headed  by  their  father  had  a  60-60 
chance  of  getting  out  of  poverty.  ChUdren 
living  m  a  family  headed  by  their  mothers 
had  a  tero  chance  of  getting  out  of  poverty, 
for  the  number  of  female-headed  families 
Increased,  particularly  among  blacks. 

If  race  discrimination  ended  tomorrow, 
many  black  women  and  their  families  would 
still  be  ta  poverty. 

Bebnicx  Sanduee, 
Meml>er,   Advisory   Committee   on   the 
Economic  Role  of  Women  to  the  Preti- 
dent's  Council  of  Eoonomic  Advisers. 

Washington. 

In  his  July  13th  column,  Robart  Rowen 
discusses  the  economic  progress  of  black 
Americans  in  the  last  decade.  The  data  quot- 
ed were  analyzed  by  Richard  Freeman  of 
the  Brookings  Institution.  Rowen  comments 
that,  ".  .  .  Paul  Samuelson  and  others  prop- 
erly called  attention  to  .  .  .  (the  fact  that) 
some  of  the  progress  of  black  women  cited 
by  Freeman  must  be  at  the  expense  of  black 
inales . . 

As  a  group  of  black  and  white  women, 
we  feel  that  this  sUtement  avoids  the  real 
issues  such  as : 

1)  Black  women  with  college  degrees  who 
work  full  time  earn  less  than  black  men 
with  an  eighth  grade  education.  If  we  ac- 
cept Freeman's  findings  that  the  average 
Income  of  black  women  is  virtually  on  a 
par  with  the  white  women's  (except  In  the 
South),  this  tells  us  that  black  and  white 
women  alike  would  earn  only  64%   of  the 
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median  annual  Income  of  black  and  white 
men,  or  only  69%  of  the  median  Income  for 
white  men. 

2)  The  majority  of  men  and  women  in  our 
society  do  not  compete  for  the  same  jobs.  ' 
Economic  research  has  revealed  that  occupa- 
tional segregation  by  sex  Is  more  prevalent 
than  by  race.  Therefore,  it  is  nonsensical  to 
state  that  progress  of  black  women  is  at  the 
expense  of  black  males. 

Statements  such  as  Paul  Samuelson's  do  a  \j 
great  deal  of  harm  by  giving  the  false  im- 
pression that  one  must  choose  between  equal 
employment  opportunity  for  black  women  or 
black  men.  This  is  simply  not  the  case.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  men  like  Samuelson  and 
Rowen  make  comments  of  this  sort  shows 
their  disregard  for  or  Ignorance  of  the  double 
jeopardy  of  economic  dlscrimiiukUon  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  sex  from  which  black 
women  suffer. 

The  Imporunt  point  to  be  made  is  not  the 
Inaccurate  assertion  that  the  progress  of 
black  women  Is  at  the  expense  of  black  men 
but  that  despite  some  progress  black  women 
are  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  econom- 
ically. 

The  above  is  endorsed  by  Individuals  active 
In  a  variety  of  organizations  dedicated  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination,  Including  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors, the  American  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  Center  fbr  Women  Policy 
Studies,  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  the  Women's  Caucus  for  Political 
Science,  Household  Technicians  of  American 
and  the  Federation  of  Organizations  for  Pro- 
fessional Women. 

AXVONNK  FBASIX. 

President.     Women's    Equality    Action 
League. 

JOSKPRINX  RCLXTT, 

Field    Office.    National    Committee    on 
Household  Employment. 
Washington. 


The  view  that  ".  .  .  some  of  the  progress 
of  black  women  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
black  males"  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  view 
that  I  hold  and  that  I  testified  to  on  July  10 
before  the  Joint  Bconomlc  Committee  Grif- 
fiths' Subcommittee  Hearings  on  Sex  Dis- 
crimination. And  conversation  with  my 
friend  Hobart  Rowen  authorizes  me  to  point 
out  that  Rowen  did  not  mean  to  attribute 
to  me  the  above  quoted  fragments  from  his 
July  13  column.  At  the  Brookings  discussion 
of  the  Freeman  paper,  I  made  quite  different 
points.  IrtMilcally,  more  than  a  doeen  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  monthly  columnist  of  The 
Washington  Post,  I  made  the  opposite 
point — that  the  gains  of  people  previously 
discriminated  against  do  not  generally  oome 
at  the  expense  of  others  in  the  community. 
Being  a  private  in  the  army  fighting  against 
racial,  sexual,  and  other  discriminations,  I 
am  properly  sensitive  to  misinterpretation  ci 
my  position. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  concurring  with 
the  views  of  the  above  letter:  Women,  both 
white  and  black,  are  at  an  undeserved  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  relative  to  men;  black 
women  are  particularly  at  the  bottom  of  the. 
barrel  economically,  and  any  progreee  they 
make  will  not  Imply  that  black  men  are 
thereby  made  worse  off. 

Paul  A.  Samttklson, 
Professor  of  Seonomica.  MIT. 

Cambxidos.  Mass. 

(NoTC — ^The  column  In  question  attempted 
only  to  reflect  the  summary  printed  in  the 
Brookings  papers  which  said:  "Some  sus- 
pected that  the  gains  of  black  females  re- 
flected In  part  the  dependence  of  black  fam- 
ilies on  women's  income,  which  stemmed  In 
part  from  the  Inferior  position  of  males.") 
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RIEOLE   ISSUES   CALL   FOR   POLIT- 
ICAL RENAISSANCE 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  lacRiaAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATI V  ES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  press 
conference  in  the  Capitol  Building  this 
morning  I  made  the  following  statement, 
and  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Cazj.  ros  PouncAi.  RxNAisaANCE 

During  the  Watergate  hearings  we  have 
heard  Gordon'  Strachan  urge  young  people 
to  "stay  away"  from  politics — later  John 
Ehrllchman  urged  them  to  "come  In"  with 
the  warning  that  they  would  find  here  In 
Washington  a  ciilture  "which  scoffs  at  pa- 
triotism and  morality." 

Both  these  men  are  discredited  spokes- 
men— disclosures  thus  far  Indicate  that  both 
may  be  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury — and 
neither,  to  my  knowledge,  has  even  sought — 
or  won — public  office.  Neither  has  offered 
useful  advloe.  The  subject  they  have  opened 
up,  however.  Is  clearly  the  most  vital  Issue 
before  the  American  people  at  this  time. 

While  It  has  special  meaning  f<^  young 
people— It  Is  just  as  essential  for  people  of  all 
ages.  There  is  no  Issue  about  which  I  have 
a  more  urgent  concern,  or  deeper  personal 
conviction — and  so  I  must  join  this  dialogue. 

I  believe  otir  self-government  process  is 
in  grave  danger  in  America  today. 

As  a  dtlzenry  we  have  failed  to  step  up 
to  personal  tasks  required  to  produce  ef- 
fective self-government — and  we  now  find 
government  often  directed  by  people  that 
seem  accountable  to  no  one. 

I  believe  our  self-government  process  in 
America  has  fallen  Into  extreme  jeopardy. 
We  talk  of  democracy — but  we  do  not  have 
real  democracy  In  our  country  today. 

The  often  prohibitive  campaign  costs  of 
seeking  public  office  block  most  people  from 
any  recU  chance  to  be  elected  representatives. 
We  are  today  largely  a  government  of  the 
rich — or  of  the  friends  of  the  rich.  Public 
financing  of  campaigns  could  change  that. 

Many  of  our  laws  and  government  pro- 
grams reflect  the  pervasive  special  Interest 
character.  There  is,  for  example,  little  equi- 
ty In  our  tax  laws— or  most  of  the  govern- 
mental spending  priorities.  The  American 
people  are  today  a  doormat  for  special  in- 
terest government — with  the  ITT  scandal, 
wheat  deal  scandal,  mllk-lobby  scandal,  and 
the  Watergate  scandal  being  some  of  the 
most  Immediate  examples.  This  must  be 
corrected. 

We  also  find  a  double  standard  of  ]\i8tloe. 
The  powerful  people.  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, who  break  the  law  are  often  excused, 
or  given  anotber  chance — whereas  the  av- 
erage cltleen — without  expensive  legal  coun- 
sel— Is  Inevitably  pimlshed  with  the  full 
force  of  the  law.  We  destroy  faith  In  our 
system  of  law — when  our  most  prominent 
citizens  break  the  law  and  are  not  brought 
to  jiutlce.  There  must  be  only  one  standard 
of  Justice,  and  It  must  apply  equally  to  all 
of  us. 

American  politics  needs  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning — and  I  want  to  urge  the  Anurlcan 
people — of  all  ages,  parties,  regions  and  phi- 
losophies to  come  forward  and  begin  the 
clean-up. 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  our  liberty— our  hon- 
or— and  our  future.  Our  nation  has  been 
forced  to  "wallow  In  Watergate"  because  the 
best  among  us  have  not — In  elections  past — 
stepped  forward  and  become  our  leaders. 

The  fact  that  only  56%  of  America's  eli- 
gible voters  bothered  to  vote  in  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace— and  says,  I  think,  that  oiur  people 
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were  Inspired  by  the  choices  available.  Where 
are  those  candidates  who  can  rally  the  Am- 
erican pec^le — who  can  give  our  elections 
new  purpoee  and  meaning? 

The  answers  are  to  be  found  among  310 
million  Americans — new  men  and  women 
who  have  the  vision  and  Integrity  to  re- 
store our  political  process  If  they  wm  only 
step  forward  and  offer  their  leadership. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  must  do: 

First,  we  need  thousands  of  new  candi- 
dates across  our  land — people  willing  to  seek 
public  office  now  and  in  1974.  The  new 
standard  must  be  independence,  integrity, 
hard  work,  and  absolute  loyalty  to  the  broad 
public  Interest. 

Second — Campaign  workers  and  volunteers 
of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life  must 
step  forward  to  support  and  elect  the  best 
candidates  we  can  find.  We  need  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  campaign  workers — and  we 
need  them  now.  Experience  Isn't  necessary — 
we  learn  by  doing. 

Third — We  must  Insist  that  the  political 
debate  focus  on  the  real  human  agenda  fac- 
ing our  people — jobs,  education,  health  care, 
a  decent  living  standard,  security  in  old  age, 
equity  and  Justice.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  duped  and  divided  by  political 
dirt,  vldous  campaign  tactics,  or  phony  Is- 
sues used  as  diversionary  strawmen. 

Fourth — We  must  enter  and  renew  our 
major  political  parties,  and  our  various  third 
force  political  movements.  They  can  and 
must  be  made  stronger,  more  open  and  more 
relevant  to  the  true  needs  of  our  people. 

If  one  central  fact  sho\ild  bum  through 
to  us  at  this  moment  In  American  history  It 
Is  that  politics— and  aelf-govenunent— «re 
what  we  make  them. 

We  suffer  today — ^for  what  we  f aUed  to  do 
yesterday. 

Self-government  means  self — It  means  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  It  Is  time  for  a  renais- 
sance In  American  politics — and  that  means 
that  each  one  of  us  must  step  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  self-government — and  begin  buUd- 
Ing  a  new  government— of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 


August  3f  1973 


MARINE    CORPS    LEAGUE    CONVEN- 
TION SET  FOR  MIAMI 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  IH 

or   KXW    YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVBS 
Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  the  golden  anniversary  year  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League.  During  the  week 
of  August  19  the  Marine  Corps  League 
will  be  holding  their  50th  anniversary 
national  convention  in  Miami  Beach. 
Fla.  It  is  my  privilege  to  insert  at  this 
IKilnt  in  the  Rxcors  a  press  release  and 
historical  article  on  the  Marine  Corps 
League: 

Marine  Corps  Lxaguk  Comvxntion  Set  ros 
Mum 

Wasrxncton,  O.C,  August  1,  1973. — ^The 
Marine  Corps  League  will  hold  their  60th 
Anniversary  National  Convention  In  Miami 
Beach  August  19-24,  1973.  Convention  Head- 
quarters wlU  be  the  Marco  Polo  Hotel.  This 
announcement  was  made  by  Gilbert  E.  Orsy 
of  Kingston.  New  York,  National  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  League. 

On  hand  for  some  sun  and  fun,  reunions 
with  former  comrades,  and  serious  business 
meetings  will  be  Marine  Corps  veterans  and 
their  families,  ranging  in  service  from  World 
War  I  combat  to  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  and 
numerous  U.S.  military  campaigns  and  ex- 
peditions in  between. 


Taking  note  of  the  celebration  of  their 
half-century  mark.  President  Nixon  Issued  a 
special  message  saluting  the  efforts  and  con- 
tributions of  the  Marine  Corps  League  for 
"preserving  and  supporting  the  Ideals  of  tbs 
Marine  Corps  while  offering  guidance  and 
assistance  to  young  Americans." 

One  of  the  few  veterans  organizations 
chartered  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Marine 
Corps  League  was  established  by  a  small 
group  of  predominantly  World  War  I  Marine 
veterans  who  met  in  New  York  City  on  June 
6,  1933  to  formulate  plans  for  a  national  or- 
ganization to  perpetuate  the  Marine  Corps 
spirit.  Major  General  John  A.  Lejeune.  then 
Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  was 
elected  the  first  National  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  League. 

His  present-day  successor  as  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  four-star  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Cusbman,  Jr.,  will  attend  the  Miami 
national  reunion  and  will  be  the  principal 
Convention  speaker  at  the  Grand  Banquet 
on  August  24. 

The  League's  two  highest  awards,  the 
"Iron  Mike"  Awards,  and  the  "EMckey  Chap- 
elle"  Award  will  be  presented  this  year  to 
The  Honorable  John  W.  Warner,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Donald  Spicer,  President 
General  of  the  National  Society  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Warner,  a  former  Navy  enlisted  man  and 
Marine  Corps  officer,  will  receive  the  "Iron 
Mike"  Award  for  his  sterling  contributions 
to  the  Navy -Marine  Corps  team.  Mrs.  Spicer, 
the  daughter,  sister,  widow,  and  mother  of 
Marine  Corps  officers,  and  national  leader  of 
the  195,000  member  esteemed  women's  or- 
ganisation, will  be  honored  with  the  "Dickey 
Chapelle"  Award  for  a  lifetime  of  exemplary 
patriotic  service  and  community  leadership. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  "Iron  Mike" 
Award  have  been  Bob  Hope,  David  Duncan, 
Howard  K.  Smith,  Berry  Zorthlan,  Ross 
Perot,  John  Wayne,  and  U.8.  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  Donald  E.  Johnson.  Past 
winners  of  the  'TMckey  Chapelle*'  Award. 
presented  annually  in  memory  of  the  famed 
newBwoman  killed  by  an  enemy  land  mine 
whUe  on  patrol  with  a  Marine  company  In 
Vietnam  In  1966,  are  Miss  Uartha  Raye,  Lucy 
CaldweU  (UBO).  Marjorle  Merrl weather  Post, 
Verona  Devney  (Project  HOPE) ,  Esther  Clark 
and  Betty  Donovan  Rentrop  (newsp^>er  col- 
umnists). 

PreUmmary  convention  activities  start 
Monday,  August  20  with  a  National  Staff 
Meeting  and  a  pool-side  fiesta  for  early  regis- 
trants. Business  sessions  begin  Tuesday 
mommg,  August  31  with  a  Joint  Opening 
Session  of  the  Marlns  Corps  League  and  the 
Marine.  Corps  League  Auxiliary.  The  busy 
pace  for  the  balance  of  the  week  will  Include 
aclon  on  Resolutions  and  a  substantial  revi- 
sion Of  the  By-Laws,  Committee  Reports. 
Workshops,  VA  Hospital  visits,  a  Memorial 
Service  for  deceased  Marines,  and  election  of 
new  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

The  1973  National  Convention  Chairman 
is  Mr.  Larry  Basstn,  101  W.  90th  Street.  Apt. 
6A,  Hlaleah,  Florida  33010.  Telephone:  (SOS) 
888-8703. 

Thb  Masivx  Coaps  Lxaotte:  A  Hibtobt  or 
TmsT  60  Ykars,  1923-73 
.  ;   (Sy  Richard  J.  O'Brien) 
"ths  MABim:  coaps  uucux" 

"The  Msnne  Otnps  League  is  an  alumni 
association  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Its  membership  Is  open  to  men  who 
have  served  before,  during,  and  since  the 
World  War.  Thus  It  Is  In  a  position  to  grow  as 
niore  s^xl  more  persons  will  become  eUglble 
for  membership.  It  is  asserted  by  its  mem- 
bers that  the  potential  membership  of  the 
league  now  Is  approximately  100.000,  and 
that  Its  actual  membership  is  spread 
tliroyghout  tlie  country." 

Congressmai^  Arthur  b.  Healy  of  Massa- 
chusetts usfed  the  above  wcfttls  In  1937  in 
support  of  Ws  successful  bttl  which  Incorpo- 
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rated  the  Marine  Corps  League.  President 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  signed  it  on  August 
«th  of  that  year,  making  tbe  Marine  Corps 
League  one  of  the  very  few  veterans  organis- 
ations chartered  by  the  t7.fi.  Congress. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  followed  by 
fourteen  years  the  founding  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  In 
New  York  City  on  June  6tb,  193S,  a  date 
especially  chosen,  as  It  was  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.8.  Marine  counterattack  in 
Belleau  Wood.  Thus,  from  the  very  first  the 
League  sought  to  commemorate  events  of 
special  Interest  to  Marines. 

The  forming  of  the  League  took  place  dur- 
ing an  All-Marine  Caucus  called  by  Sidney 
W.  Brewster  of  New  York  a  retired  Marine 
major,  who  was  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Veterans  Association  (MCVA),  fore- 
runner of  the  League.  The  MCVA  Itself  was 
formed  only  eight  months  before  on  the 
147th  birthdate  of  the  Corps,  November  10th, 
1933,  In  the  Hotel  McAlpln,  New  York  City. 
It  was  composed  of  individual  groups  of  Ma- 
rines who  had  banded  together  after  the 
First  World  War  to  perpetuate  the  Marine 
Corps  Spirit  In  their  own  communities.  In 
their  imnks  were  Marine  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the 
First  World  War,  as  well  as  several  expedi- 
tions In  between. 

The  genius  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  for 
80  years  has  been  the  spirit  of  Semper  FidelU. 
It  was  at  work  from  the  first,  moving  the 
founders  of  our  organization  In  setting  down 
the  great  objects  of  our  corporate  being. 
Their  motives  were  patriotic  and  fraternal, 
and  they  were  very  proud  of  their  honorable 
service  in  the  Marines,  "the  oldest  branch 
of  the  nation's  military  service."  With  but 
minor  modification  in  language  the  original 
Objects  of  the  League  are  Identical  to  those 
still  In  force  half  a  century  later.  It  may  be 
aald  in  truth  that  have  stood,  Marloe-llke, 
against  the  assaults  of  Time. 

THE    FIRST    DBCAOK,     ISt3-33 

There  was  much  debate  at  the  AU-Marlne 
Caucus  about  the  name  of  the  group  to 
emerge  from  the  reorganization  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Veterans  Association.  The  more 
than  160  delegates  representing  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation  were  in  agreement  that 
this,  the  first  national  Marine  Organization, 
would  embrace  In-service  Marines  as  mem- 
bers as  weU  as  civilian  Marines.  Since,  at 
that  time,  active  duty  Marines  were  not 
offldally  considered  "veterans"  (even  though 
many  had  fought  m  countless  campaigns  aU 
over  the  globe),  the  group  voted  to  change 
Its  name,  and  the  Marine  Corps  League  was 
bom. 

While  aU  the  delegates  who  attended  are 
co-founders  of  the  League,  one  of  their  ranks 
to  considered  the  Father  of  the  Marine  OOTps 
I*sgue.  and  that  Is  John  A.  Lejeune,  the 
Major  General  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  first  National  Commandant 
ot  the  League. 

"Johnny"  Lejeune  gave  to  the  League 
three  mottoe:  Semper  Fidelia  (Always  Faith- 
ful); Once  a  Marine— Always  a  Marine;  and 
All  for  One  and  One  for  All."  This  latter 
eaiised  him  to  mobillBe  the  recruiters  on  be- 
half of  the  League,  and  the  League  on  be- 
half of  the  recruiters  and  the  Reserves.  His 
strong  backing  and  encouragement  enabled 
the  League  to  get  a  good  start.  Many  of  his 
officers  at  Marine  Headquarters  doubled  in 
bfaas  in  the  League,  Including  Major  J.  C. 
Fegan  as  our  National  Adjutant,  and  Ser- 
geant A.  E.  Beeg  as  Paymaster.  Lejeune  was 
elected  to  six  consecutive  one-year  terms  as 
National  Commandant. 

National  Conventions  were  held  in  the  fall 
each  year  of  this  first  decade  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  to  Dallas,  and  cities  in  between. 
The  only  year  no  convention  was  held  was 
in  1933,  and  that  owing  to  the  severe  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Country  due  to  the 
depression.  This  period  was  devoted  to  "shak- 
ing down"  the  League,  to  adopting  and  re- 
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fining  the  Constitution,  Bylaws,  rituals,  and 
approving  such  Items  as  the  League  colors 
(crimson  and  gold),  grave  marker,  and  Its 
lapel  button. 

Of  major  Importance  was  the  League's  In- 
volvement with  the  Belleau  Wood  Memorial 
Association  (BWMA)  in  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve that  Marine  Corps  battlefield  tn  France. 
Through  considerable  effort  the  League  was 
able  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  Wood 
for  a  two  year  period.  The  cost  was  beconilng 
too  heavy  a  drain  on  the  fiedgllng  League 
and  too  great  a  burden  on  the  BWMA.  At 
last  the  battlefield  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
The  Commission  maintains  Belleau  Wood  to 
this  date  as  an  historic  park. 

Lejeune  firmly  believed  that  the  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  shotild  be  Commandant 
of  the  Le«tgue.  So,  when  he  retired  as  League 
Commandant  as  well,  recommending  Major 
General  WendeU  C.  Neville,  his  successor  as 
Commandant  of  the  Corps,  to  head  the 
League.  In  response,  on  April  3rd,  1929,  the 
National  Staff  of  the  League  elected  NevUle, 
a  holder  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  as  National 
Oonunaxidant. 

Neville,  while  accepting  the  post,  believed 
the  League  should  be  clvlllanlzed.  He  asked 
W.  Karl  Lations  of  Massachusetts,  the  senior- 
most  Vice  Commandant,  to  run  the  League 
in  his  stead.  This  Lations  did,  and  he  was 
subsequently  elected  as  the  first  civilian  com- 
mandant at  the  1939  convention  In  Cincin- 
nati Among  his  accomplishments  was  to 
move  the  I^eague  headquarters  to  downtown 
Washington  from  Marine  Corps  Headquar- 
ters. Lations'  major  contribution  as  Com- 
mandant was  the  conversion  of  the  League 
to  a  civilian  bualneas-llke  basis  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all. 

By  Ita  policy  the  League  is  "non-polltlcal, 
non-partisan,  and  non-sectarian."  But  the 
League  has  always  reserved  the  right  to  en- 
gage In  political  and  legislative  Issues  which 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  U.8.  Marine  Corps, 
the  League  Itself,  and  of  Its  constituent  or 
subsidiary  organizations,  and  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  benefits  which  were  based  on  mili- 
tary service  of  any  member  thereof. 

The  League  used  its  legislative  weight  to 
back  legislation  favorable  to  Marines  and 
other  veterans,  and  to  oppoee  that  which  was 
not.  Its  greatest  weight  of  the  decade,  how- 
ever, was  felt  when  an  attempt  was  made  in 
the  early  1980's  to  abolish  the  Marine  Corps 
under  tbe  guise  of  "economy."  That  this 
effort  faUed  was  due  In  part  to  vigorous  pro- 
testations by  the  members  of  the  League,  led 
by  National  Commandant  Carlton  A.  Fisher 
of  New  York. 

New  York  Detachment  No.  1,  with  Angelo 
John  Clncotta,  Milton  Soloman,  and  Frank 
X.  Lambert  leading  the  way,  secured  dona- 
tions from  members  of  the  League  through- 
out the  Country.  They  bought  fuU  page  ad- 
vertisements m  dally  newspapers  protesting 
against  any  decrease  or  possible  abolition  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  They  Ini- 
tiated a  drive  to  send  letters  of  protest  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Presklent.  Congress- 
man Prances  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio  speaking  In 
1963,  attributed  the  "untiring  efforts  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  in  the  1030's"  to  the 
abandonment  of  efforts  to  disband  the  Corps 
as  an  economy  move. 

TRX  BBCOIfD  DECADE,  1934-43 

The  memberah^  strength  of  the  League 
Improved  every  year,  rising  to  17,143  by  the 
end  of  the  second  decade. 

Jerome  D.  Cohen  of  Massachusetts,  Na- 
tional Junior  Vice  Commandant  In  1937,  was 
the  force  behmd  the  movement  for  federal 
Incorporation  of  the  Marine  OcMps  League. 
Working  through  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  and 
Congressman  Healy,  both  of  Massachusetts, 
he  was  successful  in  securing  passage  of  this 
significant  bill  on  August  4th,  1987. 

Thus,  a  new  era  began,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  League,  under  National  Commandant 
Matirlce  A.  nich.  gained  greatly  in  national 
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stature.  (Before  he  was  to  pass  away  in  1973, 
nich  would  be  accorded  the  title  of  "Grand 
Old  Man  of  the  Marine  Corps  League"  be- 
cause of  his  great  spirit  and  many  faithful 
years  of  prior  and  subsequent  national  serv- 
ice.) 

Although  several  detachments  of  the 
League  had  auxiliaries  for  years  it  was  not 
until  the  14th  National  Convention  in  Akron 
in  1937  that  tbe  Marine  C<»ps  League  Auxili- 
ary was  chartered  as  a  national  subsidiary 
organization.  The  first  National  President 
was  Marian  L.  Harper  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  1938,  Sylvester  Corrlgan,  a  wealthy  oil- 
man from  Oklahoma,  passed  away,  leavmg  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  The  will  was  contested  by  relatives, 
and  the  League  finally  settled  for  $16,000.  Of 
this  sum,  $5,(X)0  was  placed  in  the  Corrlgan 
Memtxlal  Fimd,  an  Irrevocable  trust,  with 
the  income  going  to  the  mother  of  Nlles 
Huff,  a  Marine  who  died  while  serving  in  the 
Marines.  Mrs.  Huff  died  a  few  years  later  so 
that  the  Interest  on  this  trust  now  accrues 
to  the  League.  $10,000  was  put  in  the  Nlles 
Huff  Memorial  Fund  with  the  Income  going 
to  the  League.  For  a  time  this  money  was 
given  to  the  mother  of  a  deserving  Marine. 
The  Devil  Dogs,  the  Honor  Society  of  the 
League,  was  authorized  as  a  subsidiary  orga- 
nization In  Boston  in  1939.  Gerald  L.  Bakelaar 
of  New  Jersey  was  elected  as  first  Chief  DevU 
Dog. 

In  1942  League  Commandant  Chris  Cun- 
ningham and  National  Adjutant-Paymaster 
Steve  Brown  started  publication  of  a  month- 
ly tabloid,  the  Marine  Corps  League  BtMettn. 
It  quickly  won  the  approval  of  the  member- 
ship and  before  long  bad  a  press  run  of  46,000 
with  some  editions  being  32  pages.  Prom 
1934-1940,  League  news  had  been  carried  In 
the  pages  of  Leathemeck  Magazine.  But  from 
1942  on,  the  League  published  its  own  paper 
or  magazine,  with  the  banner  years  being 
1943-50  under  Ctmnlngham  and  Brown. 

When  World  Warn  broke  out,  three  of  the 
League's  first  five  civilian  commandants  re- 
turned to  active  duty  with  the  Marine  Corps. 
They  were  Past  National  Commandants  nich, 
Fisher,  and  Lations.  Hundreds  of  rank  and 
file  Leaguers  followed  their  examples.  Their 
actions  gave  visible  proof  to  our  slogan,  "Once 
a  Marine — ^Always  a  Marme." 

In  1943,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Wood  of  Ohio  and  Alexander  P.  Ormsby  of 
New  Jersey,  the  League  spearheaded  a  drive 
for  proper  poet-war  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  in  the  area  of  Rehabilitation.  This 
embraced  the  setting  up  of  clearing  houses 
m  cmclnnati  and  other  cities  by  business 
houses  and  Industrial  leaders.  Veterans  were 
given  vocational  guidance  and  efforts  were 
made  to  place  them  in  the  type  of  work  for 
which  they  were  best  fitted.  The  services  of 
medical  specialists  were  enlisted  for  those 
suffering  from  rare  diseases  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  secure  treatment  for 
them  at  nominal  cost,  far  below  regular  fees. 

THE  TlUaO   OaCADE,    IS44-83 

llie  League  achieved  its  membership  high 
shortly  after  World  War  n  when  27,664  were 
carried  on  the  rolls  under  League  Command- 
ant ITiomas  Sweeney  of  nilnois. 

During  this  period  the  League  sponsored 
several  exhibit  tours  of  enemy  war  materials 
with  money  accruing  to  tbe  League's  Welfare 
Foundation.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  fOr 
this  worthy  cause  were  obtained  m  this 
manner. 

Under  Commandant  Alan  Stevenson  ot 
New  York  In  1946  the  Marine  Corps  League 
was  accorded  the  privilege  of  representing 
Marines  before  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  m  presenting  claims  and  obtaining 
veterans  rights.  Florence  E.  CLeary  of  Ohio 
became  the  first  Service  Officer. 

The  followmg  year  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  exempted  the  Marine  Corps  League 
from  Income  tax  payments.  The  Service  also 
declared  that  contributions  made  to  the 
League  and  its  Auxiliary  units  would  be  de- 
ductible Income  tax  Items. 
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Wim  the  end  of  World  Waf  U  America 
turned  Its  focus  on  Its  returning  disabled 
veterans.  League  and  Auxiliary  members  and 
representatives  of  other  groups  visited  tbem 
In  VA  bospltals,  volunteering  their  free-time 
in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  To  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  these  volunteers,  the 
Veterans  Administration  Voluntary  Servic« 
(VAVS)  program  was  created.  The  League 
and  Auxiliary  supported  thi  VAVS  program 
from  the  beginning,  and  centlnue  to  do  so 
today.  27  years  later,  as/a  program  that 
literally  goes  to  the  heqrt  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League. 

In  1944,  a  Marine  CorpsSi^uperatlon  cen- 
ter In  Oregon  came  to  the  att«{Ulon  of  the 
League  when  Leaguers  from  Portland  tried 
to  obtain  recreational  equipment  for  re- 
turning veterans  of  the  Paclflc  campaigns. 
An  almost  spontaneous  League  effort  to 
assist  the  Marine  Barracks,  Klamath  FallB, 
resulted.  League  and  Auxiliary  detachments 
across  the  country  sent  the  needed  equip- 
ment, and  funds  for  other  recreational  pur- 
poses. L.  L.  Pittlnger  of  Oregon  became  a  full- 
time  League  Service  Officer  there.  The  con- 
certed effort  remained  through  the  close  of 
the  Barracks  two  years  later. 

Following  World  War  11  the  Marine  Corps 
League  adopted  a  project  for  the  erection  of 
the  heroic-sized  bronze  statue  of  the  flag 
raising  on  I  wo  Jima  by  Felix  DeWeldon  In 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  Congress  approved  of 
the  project,  the  department  of  the  Interior 
provided  the  land,  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 
approved   the  design,  and  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  favored  the  project  all  the  way.  All 
that  was  needed  was  for  the  League  to  come 
up   with   the   anticipated   cost  of   $350,000. 
This  proved  to  be  a  Gargantuan  fund-rais- 
ing task  for  which  the  League  was  not  orga- 
nized. National  Liaison  Officer.  Colonel  Jean 
W.  Moreau,  USMC  (Ret.),  then  formed  an 
Independent  organization,  the  Marine  Corps 
War  Memorial  Foundation.  Inc.,  which  raised 
the  money  from  regular  Marine  Corps  units. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve    (inactive),  and  6ther 
sources.  League  and  Auxiliary  contributions 
exceeded  $7,000.  Final  costs  were  placed  at 
nearly  one  million  dollars.  When  the  monu- 
ment, erected  to  the  memory  of  our  com- 
rades who  have  fallen  on  all  the  fields  of 
battle  in  Marine  Corps  history,  was  dedicated 
on  November  10th,  1954.  National  Comman- 
dant George  K.  Shamgochlan  of  Massachu- 
setts and  other  distinguished  Leaguers  were 
In  attendance.  In  1950,  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  and  the  resultant  mobilization 
of   the    Marine    Corps    Reserve    cut    a    wide 
swath    through    the    ranks    of    the    Marine 
Corps   League.    An   estimated    30%    of   the 
membership  was  called  up.  Whole  detach- 
ments were  mothballed  while  Its  members 
went  off  to  war.  E^very  issue  of  the  League 
Bulletin  carried  names  of  Leaguers  killed  in 
action.  Some  of  these  Marines  held  office  on 
the  department  level. 

While  In  National  Convention  at  Wash- 
ington In  1950  the  League  received  a  surprise 
vlsl*  from  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  president  came  to  apol- 
ogtee  for  earlier  Intemperate  comments  made 
about  the  U.8.  Marine  Corps  being  the 
"Navy's  police  force."  and  having  "a  propa- 
ganda machine  that  Is  almost  equal  to  Sta- 
lin's." The  National  Bugler,  Herbert  Baldwin 
of  Florida,  was  so  swept  up  by  the  unexpected 
visit  he  could  scarcely  sound  the  notes  of  "at- 
tention." The  President's  brief  visit  was  well 
received  bv  National  Commandant  Clay 
Wtxon  of  Washington,  and  the  delegates  In 
attendemce. 

Under  the  leadership  and  Insolratlon  of 
John  R.  O'Brien  of  New  Jersey  the  Marine 
Corps  League  embarked  on  a  "Free  Beer  for 
OTs  In  Korea"  campaign.  League  detach- 
Goients  collected  contributions  from  especially 
marked  beer  cans  placed  In  taverns.  General 
of  the  Armies  Douglas  MacArthvu-  In  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Inquiry,  wrote  he  would  be  glad 
to  accept  the  free  beer,  and  that  the  cans 
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should  be  marked,  "OUt— Not  for  8al»— For 
our  AmiAd  Forces  in  Korea  from  the  Marine 
Corps  League."  The  beer  was  purchased  and 
shipped  by  Major  General  E.  O.  Ames  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Staten  Island  detachment  of  New 
York  raised  $3,360  for  this  cause,  more  than 
any  other  League  detachment. 

Throughout  this  decade  the  League  con- 
tinued to  back  legislation  of  Importance  to 
the  Corps.  It  fought  unification  and  the 
abolishment  of  transfer  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  to  the  Army.  In  the  battle  to  make  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  and  Brigadier 
General  James  P.  S.  Devereux,  USMC  (Ret.), 
the  hero  of  Wake  Island,  testified  in  their  In- 
dividual capacities  as  representative*  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League,  rather  than  as  mem- 
bers of  congress,  which  they  were.  Their  tes- 
timony, and  thousands  of  letters  to  congress- 
men from  Leaguers,  helped  to  ttnm  the  tide 
of  victory. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  Conununlsm,  the 
League  conducted  nationwide  Americanism 
drives  and  engaged  In  educational  work 
through  the  medium  of  speakers  in  the 
organization. 

THX   FOUSTH   DBCAOK,    1«S4-SS 

In  order  that  the  League  might  be  suK- 
ably  represented  at  ceremonies  in  the  vldnlty 
of  Washington  on  national  holidaj^s  and 
other  Important  occasions,  two  area  Marines, 
John  P.  Iiester  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
and  Raymond  B.  Butts  of  Virginia,  formed 
the  League's  National  Guard  of  Honor.  Ap- 
propriately uniformed,  the  Guard  appeared 
munerous  times  throughout  the  decade  at 
parades,  funerals,  and  other  significant  occa- 
sions at  the  call  of  the  national  Commandant 
where  the  National  Colors  were  presented. 

One  of  the  League's  key  programs  devel-  . 
oped  during  this  period.  The  Marine  Corps 
I^gue  Foundation  Fund,  conceived  and  led 
by  Herbert  Rose  and  Claude  H.  Downing  of 
Florida,  was  created  to  assist  certain  quali- 
fied persons  in  acquiring  an  education  above 
or  equivalent  of  the  scholastic  high  school 
level.  First  presented  at  the  33rd  National 
Convention  In  Miami  In  1966,  the  Founda- 
tion Fund  was  approved  the  following  year 
at  the  convention  in  San  Joee.  California. 
Through  the  present  time  all  funds  received 
by  the  Foundation  are  stUl  Intact. 

Out  of  a  desire  to  recognize  Its  own.  the 
League,  in  1950,  instituted  the  National  Ma- 
rine of  the  Year  Award.  The  first  recipient 
was  I.  D.  Hale  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  outstand- 
ing efforts  In  League  and  veterans  affairs. 
There  were  several  subsequent  years  where 
no  award  was  made  as  none  were  found 
qualified  for  such  a  high  honor. 

In  1963,  a  proposal  from  the  Lou  Diamond 
Detachment  of  Ohio  led  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  National  Headquarters  of  the 
League.  A  15-member  Board  of  Trustees  was 
created  consisting  of  eight  Division  Vice 
Commandants,  four  National  Trustees,  the 
National  Commandant.  Senior  Vice  Com- 
mandant, and  Junior  Past  National  Com- 
mandant. WhUe  the  latter  three  each  had 
one-year  terms,  the  Division  Vice  Com- 
mandants and  Trustees  were  elected  to  ro- 
tating three  year  terms  with  four  up  for 
election  each  year.  The  Board  of  Trustese 
system  provided  for  stability  and  continuity 
in  the  handling  of  League  affairs,  and  con- 
tinues Into  our  50th  year  as  the  governing 
body  of  the  League. 

THE  FIFTH  DCCAOX,  1984-73 

This  decade  conmienced  with  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Marine  Corps  Order  encouraging 
close  cooperation  with  the  League  by  Marine 
Corps  officials.  The  freshening  and  strength- 
ening of  relations  between  the  C'>rps  under 
General  Wallace  M.  Greene.  Jr.  and  the 
Le:tgue  under  Raymond  B.  Butts,  ;ras  a  feli- 
citous beginning  for  the  coming  years. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Vietnam  war  the 
League  threw  its  support  behind  the  Civic 
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Action  Fund  for  Vietnam,  sponsored  by  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Throughout  the  perlo^ 
of  active  Marine  Corps  Involvement  In  Soutlv- 
east  Asia,  the  League  and  Auxiliary  donated 
untold  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Civic  Ac- 
tion Fund  for  Oenecal  Lew  Walt's  use  la  wag- 
ing bis  important  "other  war"  in  Vietnam. 
On  a  note  of  pride,  and  "to  perpetuate 
patriotism  and  valor,"  the  League  and  Aux- 
Utary  teaooed  up  m  1966  to  construct  en- 
trance gates  to  the  grounds  of  the  famous 
Freedoms  Foundation  of  VaUey  Forge,  Penn- 
sylvania. National  Commandant  Burton  P. 
Daugherty  of  Michigan  and  National  Presi- 
dent Helen  Robinson  of  New  York  presided 
at  the  cvBMBOnles  which  were  attended  by 
blgb-raAklng  civilian  and  military  ofllclalB. 
The  dedication  coincided  with  the  League's 
42nd  National  Convention  In  nearby  Harrls- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

In  early  1966  the  League  corrected  the 
perennial  problem  of  bonding  paymasters 
and  commandants  through  the  purchase  of  a 
blanket  position  bond  covering  each  of 
these  officers  automatically.  Mid-West -Vice 
Commandant  Jamee  H.  Shultz  of  Kansas 
was  Instrumental  in  arranging  the  bonding 
at  a  coet  far  below  what  the  cost  would  have 
been  If  each  Individual  detachment  had  pro- 
cured its  own. 

The  fifth  decade  saw  the  Marine  Corps 
League  adopt  its  two  great  Youth  programs 
Young  Marines,  and  Youth  Physical  Fitness. 
Originating  as  an  idea  of  the  Brass  City 
Memorial  the  concept  grew  and  was  formally 
established  as  a  League-wide  program  by 
resolution  of  the  4lBt  National  Convention 
meeting  in  WlchlU  in  1964.  Commandant 
Daugherty  signed  the  National  Charter  at 
Ansonia.  Connecticut  on  October  17th,  1966. 
The  first  director  of  Yotmg  Marines  was  Steve 
Zuraw  of  Connecticut.  This  action  program 
for  youths  8-17  emphasizes  eight  points  basic 
to  the  development  of  Young  Marines:  citi- 
zenship: leadership:  physical  fitness:  school: 
home  and  outside  activities;  personal  habits; 
character;  and  drill.  Its  motto  is  "OUR 
YOUTH  IS  THE  FUTURE."  By  decades  end 
over  5,000  Young  Marines  were  enrolled  In 
65  detachments  located  in  21  states. 

Youth  Physical  Fitness,  the  second  of  the 
League's  two  ever-expanding  youth  pro- 
grams, was  adopted  by  the  League  at  the 
1967  Mid-Year  Staff  Meeting  in  Arlington, 
Virginia.  The  program  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess In  Ohio,  where  in  1965,  it  earned  a  Gold 
Medal  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge  "for  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  youth  of  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
age  through  its  physical  fitness  program." 
Walter  A.  Churchill  of  Ohio,  the  Father  of 
the  Youth  Physical  Fitness  Program  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League,  conceived  the  program, 
largely  financed  It  through  Its  developmental 
stages,  and  serves  today  as  Its  National  Chair- 
man. The  program  is  currently  operating  in 
20  States  with  a  potential  of  five  million  or 
more  youths  participating.  The  goal  of  20 
million  youths  participating  by  1975,  the 
300th  blrthdate  of  the  UB.  Marine  Corps. 
has  been  established. 

To  help  finance  both  the  Young  Marines 
and  the  Youth  Physical  Fitness  programs. 
Churchill,  a  Past  National  Commandant,  de- 
veloped the  United  States  Marines'  Youth 
Foundation  in  1968.  This  carefully  organized 
Foundation  provides  support  for  appropriate 
youth  activities  sponsored  by  Msrine  Corps- 
oriented  organizations.  It  has  helped  enable 
the  League's  youth  programs  to  develop  with- 
out undue  concern  for  funding  and  helped 
ensure  their  success. 

On  February  8th.  1967,  after  attending 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  briefing  in  Wash- 
mgton.  League  officials  led  by  National  Com- 
mandant Claude  H.  Downing,  acting  in  re- 
sponse to  a  challenge  from  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  General  Greene,  to  "do  some- 
thing besides  talk,"  founded,  in  coordination 
with  seven  other  national  Navy-Marine  Corps 
oriented    organizations,     the     Navy-Marine 
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C<Hrps  Council.  The  purpoee  of  the  Council 
was  to  further  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
several  organizations  in  areas  wherein  they 
had  common  interests  and  objectives  in  sup- 
port of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team.  The 
Council  meets  regularly,  and  may  recom- 
mend actions  and  resolutions  on  behalf  of 
the  Navy  Department  to  its  members,  but 
does  not  publish  or  implement  such  actions 
or  resolutions  in  its  own  name. 

At  the  1971  Mid-Year  Staff  Meeting  the 
League's  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  support 
Marine  COTps'  desires  that  there  be  created  a 
United  States  Orienteering  Federation  (US- 
OP)  Thta  was  reaffirmed  at  the  1971  National 
Convention  in  San  Antonio.  The  Marine 
Corps  had  adopted  orienteering,  a  world  sport 
combining  cross-country  running  and  land 
navigation,  as  a  military  sport.  Under  the 
league's  umbrella  an  organizational  meeting 
was  held  at  League  Headquarters  on  August 
1st.  1971.  at  which  a  complete  set  of  By-Laws 
for  the  U80P  was  i^jproved.  The  USOF.  which 
embraces  civilian  and  military  orienteering 
clubs  and  individuals,  was  later  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  was  accepted 
Into  the  International  Orienteering  Federa- 
tion (lOF).  The  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  has  since  recog- 
nized orienteering  and  approved  It  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Presidential  Awards  Pro- 
gram, a  significant  step. 

Two  long-time  Leaguers  from  Ohio,  Philip 
A.  Schloss  and  John  L.  Kleinhans,  were 
elected  USOF  President  and  Secretary /Treas- 
urer respectively.  The  USOF,  spawned  and 
still  assisted  by  the  Marine  Corps  League,  al- 
ready has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  orien- 
teering in  America.  Its  influence  is  expected 
to  grow  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Throughout  this  period  the  League's  voice 
was  raised  In  concern  over  such  Issues  as 
drug  abuse,  possible  amnesty  to  draft  dodg- 
ers, our  POWs/MIAs,  and  the  planned  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  beds  in  our  VA  hospi- 
tals. On  the  local  level  the  Golden  Triangle 
Detachment  of  Texas  commenced  its  suc- 
cessful HALT  Program.  (Hire  A  Leatherneck 
Today)  as  one  example  of  Leaguers  helping 
in  the  imp>ortant  area  of  Jobs  for  veterans. 

Out  of  concern  for  the  wounded.  Marines 
Including  James  Mema  of  Maryland,  Don 
Yeaman  of  Washington.  Larry  Bassin  of 
Florida,  and  Joseph  O.  Pueschel  of  Hawaii, 
with  their  fellow  Leaguers  conducted  special 
projects  to  entertain  the  hospitalized.  Oper- 
ations with  names  like  Cheer,  Hurricane, 
Appreciation,  and  Care  and  Recuperation  did 
much  to  help  our  veterans  forget  their  dif- 
ficulties and  see,  at  least  for  a  time,  that 
people  really  cared,  and  that  there  was  a 
happier  side  to  life. 

Near  the  end  of  the  decade  the  League, 
under  National  Commandant  H.  Lynn  Cavln, 
adopted  optional  health  and  life  Insurance 
proerams  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership, 
and  voted  to  support  the  Marine  Military 
Academy  In  Harllngen,  Texas,  by  seeking  out 
potential  Cadets  for  admission. 

As  this  Roes  to  press  National  Commsmdant 
GUbert  E  Grav  of  New  York  Is  preparing  to 
go  to  Belleau  Wood,  France,  with  a  veteran 
of  that  battle  and  other  Leaguers  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  blrthdate  of  our  beloved 
Marine  Corps  League.  U.S.  Marines  and 
French  and  German  officials  have  been  In- 
vited to  meet  there  In  friendship,  and  to  helo 
commemorate  the  golden  occasion  with 
planting  a  tree,  conducting  respect  for  the 
past,  and  hope  for  the  future. 
coNCLtrsioir 

Many  of  the  events  described  above  were 
highlights.  Less  spectacular  were  the  day  to 
day  activities  of  the  individual  civilian  and 
in-service  Marine  Leaguers.  Always  faithful 
to  the  purposes  of  the  League  they  main- 
tained true  allegiance  to  our  Nation,  prac- 
ticed Americanism  in  all  its  forms,  engaged 
In  programs  which  benefitted  their  com- 
munities, assisted  the  Marine  Corps  with 
quiet  recruiting  efforts  and  other  activities, 
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celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  Corps  each 
November  10th  as  well  as  other  historical  oc- 
casions of  peciiUar  Interest  to  Marines, 
basked  In  their  Marine  comradeship,  visited 
the  sick,  aided  the  distressed,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  burled  their  own. 

Marines  great  and  small  have  marched 
with  John  A.  LeJeune  in  the  ranks  of  the 
League,  men  like  Ray  Davis.  Chesty  Puller, 
Lew  Walt.  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Harry  Lee,  Lou 
Diamond,  J.  C.  Breckingrldge,  Clifton  B. 
Cates,  Mickey  Finn,  Len  Chapman,  John 
Olenn,  Lou  Wilson  and  many  thousands  of 
others  who,  in  war  and  peace,  have  proudly 
worn  the  Globe  and  Anchor. 

The  Spirit  of  Semper  Fidelia  has  moved 
many  In  the  League  to  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Marines  like  Jack  Brennan,  Merton 
C.  Lowe,  Jackie  Stelnquest,  John  Baker,  Ray- 
mond Wllkowski,  Orvllle  Hubbard,  Mason  D. 
Wade.  John  P.  Lester.  Patrick  J.  Cody,  Robert 
Blanard,  Jack  Davis,  Harold  Welsh.  Hugh 
Maus,  Charley  Stone,  Lucian  J.  Caldara, 
Lue  Madsen,  John  S.  Zak,  8.  Johanna  Olas- 
rud,  Edward  J.  Bange,  C.  A.  Boedlgheimer, 
C.  A.  McKlnney,  to  name  but  some  of  the 
dedicated  Leaguers  not  previously  men- 
tioned. Their  ranks  are  legion. 

In  its  49th  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
m  Washington,  John  H.  Chaffee,  paid  a  sin- 
gular tribute  to  the  Marine  Corps  League.  In 
an  open  letter  to  all  members.  Chaffee 
pointed  out  that  the  League  "...  Is  provid- 
ing outstanding  leadership  for  our  com- 
munities, m  the  same  tradition  that  the 
Marine  Corps  has  provided  distinguished 
leadership  on  the  field  of  battle." 

He  continued : 

"The  Marine  Corps  League  will  be  49  this 
June.  During  those  nearly  five  decades,  pos- 
sible the  most  valuable  of  the  League's  con- 
tributions— from  my  standpoint — has  been 
its  support  of  the  Marine  Corps.  You  have. 
Indeed,  helped  to  preserve  the  traditions, 
promote  the  Interests  and  perpetuate  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  I  appreciate 
that  support. 

"I  urge  your  membership  to  oontmue,  even 
to  redouble,  its  efforts.  The  Marine  Corps  Is 
strengthened  by  your  support.  The  nation 
and  its  people  benefit  from  the  work  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League." 

The  "Society  of  Leathernecks",  as  the 
League  was  called  In  1923,  has  come  a  long 
way  in  fifty  years,  from  John  A.  Lejeune  to 
his  successor  in  office  as  Commandant,  Gil- 
bert E.  Gray.  Its  headquarters  in  that  time 
went  from  Washington  to  Albany,  to  Baton 
Rouge,  to  PhUadelphla,  and  back  to  the 
Washington  area,  this  time  to  stay.  Today 
Its  potential  membership  is  over  1,000,000, 
with  its  actual  membership  scattered  all  over 
the  world. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  national  veterans  orga- 
nizations. Its  members  speak  of  Its  history 
and  traditions  with  pride,  and  they  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  make  the  Leagtie, 
"second  only  to  the  U.8.  Marine  Corps." 

And.  like  the  Corps  Itself.  Its  record  Is  one 
of  achievement. 


PHA  INSURANCE  AUTHORITY  NOW, 
MARAZm  SAYS 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MARAZITI 

OF  mw   JZKSZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict ofiDce  In  Boonton,  N.J.,  has  been 
deluged  with  calls  from  concerned  citi- 
zens whose  FHA  housing  loans  have  been 
held  up  because  insurance  authority  for 
FHA  loans  and  mortgages  expired  June 
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30,  and  has  yet  to  be  reenithorlzed  by  the 
Congress. 

One  gentleman  In  particular  is  left  in 
the  uncomfortable  position  of  having  sold 
his  house,  moved  ^out,  and  Is  unable  to 
move  Into  the  new  one  he  Is  supposed 
to  purchase'  because  of  the  holdup  in 
FHA  loan  authority.  He  has  a  wife  and 
family  to  house. 

To  forestall  any  further  hesitancy  on 
the  pwt  of  the  other  bddy  to  move  on  the 
Housing  Finance  Bill  Conference  Re- 
port. House  Joint  Resolution  512  imtil 
after  the  recess,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
which  provides  a  simple  extension  of 
PHA  authority  for  the  Administrator  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  through  September  30, 
1973.  This  would  carry  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  through  the  August 
recess  when  the  Congress  would  not  be 
in  session. 

This  legislation  also  gives  the  Secretary 
authority  to  set  flexible  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings on  FHA  loans,  which  he  announced 
on  July  5  that  he  would  set  at  7%  per- 
cent. I  feel  this  flexible  Interest  rate 
celling  authority  is  important  for  both 
FHA  and  VA  losms  to  be  viable  sources 
of  mortgage  and  loan  msurance  during 
changmg  ftioney  market  conditions. 

It  pleases  me  that  the  House  has  acted 
swiftly  today  to  pass  a  bill  similar  to 
mine  providing  a  short  term  extension 
of  FHA  loan  authority  through  October 
1.  The  American  taxpayers  deserve 
this  consideration  of  their  housing  needs. 

To  encourage  swift  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sending  him  a  telegram  today 
to  urge  him  to  sign  this  legislation  into 
law  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  sent  a  similar 
telegram  to  him  on  July  24,  1973,  urging 
his  prompt  approval  of  the  VA  Interest 
rate  bUl. 

Hopefully,  when  the  House  reconvenes 
in  September  the  Congress  will  enact 
more  permanent  legislation  which  will 
revitalize  FHA  as  a  prime  source  of  mort- 
gage assistance  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 


A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

OF  OKUiROlfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  call  attention  to  a  hero.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  hero  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time  becomes  a  bore,  but  this  hero 
for  the  nonce  is  a  hero.  A  macho.  If  you 
please. 

Bernard  Goldstein  is  a  man  personally 
unknown  to  me,  but  his  stance  in  these 
critical  times  of  artificially  created 
shortsiges  of  beef  should  receive  as  wide 
dissemination  as  possible.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Goldstein  for  16  years  has  supplied 
the  White  House  with  beef. 

On  Monday,  he  refused  a  request  by 
the  White  House  for  15  pounds  of  filet 
mlgnon  and  New  York  strip  steak.  I  could 
continue,  but  after  this  brief  remark,  to 
paraphrase  Marie  Antoinette's  probably 
legendary  statement  when  she  was  told 
the  hordes  of  Paris  were  hungry,  Bernard 
has  told  the  White  House,  "Let  them 
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eat   ground,"    but    the    author   said   It     the  U.S.  economy  with  a  high  payoff  in 
better.  the  form  of  a  better  linkage  to  these 

The  article  by  Bruce  Howard,  which     much  needed  raw  materials, 
appeared  in  the  Tuesday,  July  31,  I973r-^    I  would  also  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
Washington  Star- News,  is  as  follows:  aUentlon    to    the    creation    of    a    new 

Wklcomx  to  tbx  CX.TTB,  Wbtts  Hotrsx  Is  Told     Enierglng  Nations  Committee  of  Mem- 

ber\f  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 


(By  Bruce  Howard) 

The  meat  shortage  baa  been  brought  home 
to  President  Nixon — literally. 

Bernard  Ooldsteln,  president  of  District 
Hotel  Supply,  Inc.,  the  largest  hotel  and  res- 
taurant meat  supplier  In  the  city,  yesterday 
turned  down  a  White  House  order  for  15 
pounds  of  filet  mlgnon  and  New  York  strip 
steak. 

"We've  been  supplying  the  White  House 
with  meat  for  16  years,"  Goldstein  said,  "and 
this  Is  the  first  time  we've  ever  refused  them." 

"But  If  Mrs.  Housewife  feels  the  meat 
crunch,  so  should  the  White  House.  They 
started  the  shortage,  and  they  should  know 
about  It.  They  don't  deserve  any  better  treat- 
ment than  anyone  else." 

Ooldsteln  said  he  offered  the  White  House 
a  lower  quaUty  meat  Instead — 'T  had  no 
trouble  filling  their  ground  beef  order,"  he 
said  with  a  smile — but  they  said  no  thanks. 

"We're  talking  principle  here,"  Goldstein 
said.  "I  realize  I'm  sticking  my  neck  out — 
I  may  even  lose  the  accovmt— but  I  feel  1 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  to  help  the 
(meat)  Industry. 

"I  had  an  order  from  the  number  one 
household  In  the  world,  and  I  had  to  say  no. 
I  told  them  to  take  filet  mlgnon  off  the  menu 
until  the  freeze  is  over." 


NEW  GOAL  FOR  POREiaN  AID 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    ^ASHIMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 


Mr.  MKEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  recently  embarked  on  an  ef- 
fort— embodied  in  the  Mutual  Devel(H>- 
ment  Corporation  Act,  introduced  by  our 
distingiilshed  colleague,  Mr.  Zablocki — 
that  has  been  called  the  most  significant 
House  Initiative  in  our  Foreign  Affairs 
program  since  the  decisions  leading  up 
to  the  adoprtion  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

This  major  reform  deserves  the  atten- 
tion and  support  of  the  House,  and  with 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the 
Record  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  of  June  7,  1972, 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  re- 
ports from  the  New  York  News,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial.  These  ma- 
terials provide  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
nature  and  merits  of  the  act. 

Simply  stated,  the  act  will  have  three 
principal  benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  free  world:  First,  it  wlU  sharp- 
ly focus  U.S.  economic  aid  to  meet  the 
food,  health  smd  educational  needs  of 
the  poorest  people  of  developing  na- 
tions— rather  than  to  the  erection  ol 
monimients  to  our  largess  in  the  form  of 
dams,  airports  and  superhighways;  sec- 
ond, it  will  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
American  industry  in  financing  exports 
to  developing  nations — which  are  rich  in 
resources  but  short  on  cash;  and  third, 
it  will  enable  U.S.  industry  to  maintain 
and  increase  its  share  of  trade  with  the 
developing  nations,  which  will  provide 


This  Hew  committee,  on  which  I  am  most 
pleasecKto  serve  as  vice  chairman,  under 
the  able  and  sincere  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  Chamlzs  Whalbh,  will  ex- 
amine UJS.  relations  with  the  emerging 
nations,  and  consider  in  depth  the  views, 
problems,  and  aspirations  of  these  coun- 
tries. It  is  our  hope  thus  to  provide  an 
effective  channel  through  which  the  Con- 
gress may  be  currently  informed  of  such 
matters,  and  to  provide  a  legislative  focus 
for  their  consideration. 

The  cuticles  follow: 
(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  News,  June  10, 
1973] 

Thx  HOT7SB  Sets  a  Nxw  Goal  fob  Foszion 

Am:  Sttccxss 

(By  Jerome  CahUl) 

For  the  first  time  \n  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  House  of  Representatives 
appears  ready  to  take  the  lead  In  a  major 
reform  of  America's  program  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 

If  the  Initiative  Is  successf*a — and  pros- 
pects are  at  least  50-60  that  It  wUl  be — these 
are  the  benefits  that  sponsors  say  will  re- 
dound upon/the  United  States  and  the  free 
world :       x 

American  Industry  wUl  receive  Important 
new  government  help  In  financing  exports 
to  developing  nations,  which  are  rich  in  re- 
sources but  short  of  cash. 

The  growing  share  of  trade  with  the  devel- 
oping countrtes  now  held  by  our  industrial 
competitors  wUl  be  reduced  with  a  payoff  to 
the  VS.  economy  In  the  form  of  a  stronger 
Claim  to  vitally  needed  raw  materials  in  the 
so-called  Third  World. 

Direct  VS.  economic  aid  wlU  be  more 
sharply  focussed  toward  meeting  the  food, 
health  and  educational  needs  of  the  poorest 
people  of  developing  nations,  instead  of 
building  superhighways  and  dams. 

The  concepts  are  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Act  of  1973  Introduced  by  26  members  of  the 
HdUse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  wm  be 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  Tuesday  and  wm 
reach  the  House  floor  later  In  the  month. 

Led  by  Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.),  the 
congressmen  over  three  years  ago  began 
casting  about  for  a  more  effective  alternative 
to  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  of  the  1960's 
with  Its  emphasis  on  building  up  the  Indus- 
trial base  of  the  developing  world. 

Their  discussions  were  given  Impetiis  by 
evidence  that  despite  the  massive  outla3rs 
of  UJ3.  dollars  during  the  period,  the  world's 
poorest  people  were  just  as  bad  off  as  they 
ever  were.  They  were  immune  from  the  bene- 
fits of  industrial  development. 

The  end  result  of  the  dtBc^lsslon8  is  the 
proposed  bill  which  seeks  to  correct  this  by 
taking  the  same  amount  of  VS.  economic 
aid  as  proposed  by  the  administration — $1 
billion  this  year — and  cheainellng  the  money 
Into  progranxs  aimed  at  meeting  the  most 
pervasive  problems  affectmg  the  poorest 
groups  to  such  countries — food,  rural  de- 
velopment, population  growth,  health  and 
education. 

A  reversal  of  America's  decltolng  volume 
of  exports  to  the  lowest -Income  nations  of 
the  world,  which  support  a  population  of 
more  than  a  billion.  Is  the  objective  of  the 
second  and  moet  novel  feature  of  the  bill. 
It  would  create  a  development  fund  author- 
ized to  Issue  credit  of  up  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  available  on  terms  that  would 
enable  UJS.  companies  to  compete  with  other 


todustrlal  nations.  If  UjS.  exports  tocreased 
by  that  amount,  80,000  new  )obe  would  be 
created  for  American  workers,  while  the  de- 
veloptog  countries  would  be  receiving  re- 
sources needed  for  their  own  development. 

James  P.  Grant,  president  of  the  Over- 
seas Development  Council,  a  private,  non- 
profit research  group,  calls  the  bUl  the  most 
significant  Initiative  In  the  House  stoce  the 
Herter  select  committee  was  created  to  1947. 
That  committee  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
MarshaU  Plan  which  rebuilt  Europe  after 
World  War  n. 

[FrcHn  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  June  7, 

1973] 

Am  FOB  TBS  PooKxsT  Ain>  PBorrr 

One  has  to  be  Impressed  as  much  by  the 
ingenuity  as  the  substance  of  a  foreign-aid 
proposal  offered  last  week  by  a  bipartisan 
malorlty  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Consider  this  unlikely  combination 
of  elements :  The  blU  shoiild  appeal  to  devel- 
opment Idealists.  It  offers  new  markets  to 
proflt-mtoded  American  exporters.  It  has  the 
potential  of  Increastog  UJB.  employment.  It 
would  not  Increase  taxes,  and  It  Is  polltlcaUy 
shrewd  in  other  ways  as  weU. 

The  first  of  the  bill's  two  major  provisions 
has  a  high  humanitarian  content.  In  his 
latest  State  of  the  World  Message,  President 
Nixon  said  that  UB.  aid  "Is  focused  on  a 
few  key  areas,  such  as  population  planning, 
agriculture,  health  and  education."  The 
committee  bill  takes  him  at  his  word  aUocat- 
ing  funds  by  such  categories.  Leaders  to  the 
development  field,  notably  Robert  McNamara 
of  the  World  Bank,  tiave  been  calling  for 
greater  aid  eix^>hasla  on  the  poorest  people 
in  the  poorest  countries.  That,  too,  is  what 
the  bm  would  require  of  the  91  bmion 
already  included  m  the  administration  aid 

request. 

Another  provision  addresses  the  complaint 

that  American  exporters  suffer  a  disadvan- 
tage competing  to  developtog-country  mar- 
kets With  European  and  Japanese  companies 
that  are  aided  by  their  governments.  But 

there  are  confllcttog  trends.  For  Instance, 
TT.S.  sales  to  developtog  countries  have  been 
large  and  growing:  that  market  accounted 
for  a  third  of  aU  U.S.  exports  last  year.  But 
the  restating  trade  surplus— the  excess  of 
American  exports  to  developing  countries 
over  Imports  from  them — shrank  from  an 
annual  rate  of  over  $3  bWlon  to  the  iseos 
to  a  tenth  of  that  amount  to  1973.  Moreover, 
the  volimie  of  American  exports  to  the  poor- 
est cotmtrles,  thow  with  per-eaplta  tnnomM 
imder  $300,  has  b«n  abrlTiklng. 

To  reverse  that  trend  and.  In  the  process, 
boost  American  rbustoess  and  employment, 
the  bm  would  establish  an  export  develop- 
ment credit  fund.  Beglnnlnff  at  (1  bOUoD  a 
year,  the  fund  would  extend  credit  to  the 
lowest-tocome  countries  at  low  rates  and 
extended  terms  tor  their  purchase  of  needed 
American  products.  It  would  raise  capital  In 
public  markets  as  do  other  federally 
chartered  agencies.  The  coet  differential  re- 
sulting from  the  fund's  borrow  tog  at  mar- 
ket rates  and  lendtog  on  soft  terms  would 
oome  from  the  conttoutog  repayments  of 
loans  from  past  forelgn-ald  programs.  Since 
no  new  appropriations  would  be  needed,  the 
fund  authorlzatUm  would  bypass  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  whose  chairman  Is  a 
long-time  foe  of  foreign  aid. 

We  can  visualize  any  number  of  technical 
and  philosophical  objections  to  the  proposal, 
one  of  whose  chief  advocatee  Is  Minnesota's 
Hep.  Donald  Fraser.  So  far.  the  objections 
appear  outweighed  by  the  bUl's  merits.  For  , 
example,  one  high  administration  official  has 
already  expressed  privately  his  reservations 
about  the  rearrangement  of  aid  priorities. 
But  priority-changing  Is  never  a  painless 
process.  The  executive  branch  and  Oongrase 
as  a  whole  wUl,  we  hope,  welcome  this  imagi- 
native new  approach  to  an  old  subject. 
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{Rom  the  Washington  Post,  May  81,  1978] 

HoiTsx  Panxl  Srasssas  Km  to  PooaBsr 

NanoNB 

An  effort  to  refoous  UJS.  foreign  aid  on 
acute  problem  areas  of  poor  nations  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  House  FcM-elgn  Affairs  Cosa- 
mlttee. 

They  said  they  wlU  cosponsor  admend- 
ments  tocludlng  one  to  concentrate  UJS. 
aid  on  food,  rural  development,  nutrition, 
population  growth,  health,  education,  and 
liuman  resources  development  programs. 

"Projects  would  be  selected  which  moet 
directly  benefit  the  poorest  majority  of  the 
people  to  these  countries  and  which  enable 
them  to  i>artlclpate  more  effectively  to  the 
development  process."  the  congressmen  said 
to  a  joint  statement. 

Another  amendment  would  create  an  Ex- 
port Development  Credit  Fund  authorleed 
to  make  91  bmion  to  loans  annuaUy  for 
credit  for  U.S.  exports  to  the  lowest  tocome 
countries. 

A  third  would  rename  the  foregn  aid 
program  as  the  Mutual  Development  and  Co- 
operation program. 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki  (D-Wls.)  said 
cosponsorship  of  the  foreign  aid  revision  by 
22  of  the  committee's  40  members  should 
assure  its  approval  by  not  only  the  commit- 
tee but  also  the  House. 

Zablocki  said  the  changes  are  consistent 
with  conmients  to  President  Nixon's  May  8 
State  of  the  World  message,  even  thoiigh 
they  ^ould  revise  the  President's  request  toe 
a  two-year  extension  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  Is. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
May  SO,  1973] 

Pamil  Will  Psoposi  Aid  Polict  Shifts 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
WASKiNOToif,  May  29. — A  majority  of  the 
House   Foreign   Affairs   Committee   will   un- 
veU   tomorrow  proposals  for  a  sharply  re- 
vised n.8.  foreign  aid  program.  Including 

creation  of  a  new  U.S.  export  financing  fund. 

The  fund,  to  promote  IT.S.  sales  to  the 
world's  poorest  nations,  would  supplement 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Its  imtial  target 
would  be  to  finance  about  $l  billion  a  year 
in  exports,  at  very  low  Interest  rates  and 
long  terms. 

A  new  AID  agency,  tentatively  called  the 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency,  would  admimster  the  export  fund. 
The  fund  would  draw  on  both  borrowings  in 
the  commercial  money  market  and  repay- 
ments of  past  UB.  foreign  aid  loans.  Broad- 
ly, the  proposed  AID  unit  would  take  over 
the  foreign  aid  programs  of  the  existing 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID).  Ttoit  program  would  be  made  to  fo- 
cus more  sharply  on  directly  helping  the 
"poor  majority"  to  the  developing  countries. 

The  programs  would  largely  concern 
health,  education,  nutrition,  population 
control,  public  admtolstratlon  and  human 
resources  development.  Education  projects. 
for  example,  would  be  more  likely  to  Involve 
primary  or  secondary  schools,  rather  than 
higher-level  faculties. 

"FOUNDATION" 

The  agency  would  operate  more  like  "a 
foundation,"  one  observer  said.  Little,  If 
any.  distinction  would  be  made  between  out- 
right donations  and  long-term  loans.  There 
would  be  strong  emphasis  on  providing  tech- 
mcal  services. 

The  House  committee  indicates  It  would 
authorize  an  initial  $1.3  billion  to  fiscal 
1974  for  these  programs,  the  amount  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  proposed  for  bilateral 
economic  aid  durtog  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  export  credit  development  fund  would 
not  be  part  of  the  $1.3  billion  authoriza- 
tion, as  It  would  rely  on  the  private  money 
market   and   then   relend   on   much   softer 
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terms,  say,  three  per  cent  a  year  over  80 
years. 

Repayments  on  foreign  aid  loans  would 
be  used  to  offset  the  cost  defferentials. 

The  fund  would  finance  U.S.  exports  to 
only  the  i>oorest  countries,  with  per  capita 
tocomes  of  less  than  $300,  such  as  India, 
Indonesia    and    Haiti. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  finances  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  nearly  all  nations,  tocludlng  the 
wealthiest.  It  rarely  extends  credits  of  more 
than  10  years,  and  its  standard  annual  rate 
is  6  per  cent. 

The  new  fund  Is  needed  to  help  stem  the 
steady  decltoe  In  the  U.S.  share  of  poor 
country  markets,  the  House  committee  will 
arg\ie. 

The  head  of  the  NEL  agency  would  be- 
come a  ktod  of  "development  czar,"  co- 
ordlnattog  aU  UB.  foreign  aid  and  report- 
tog  directly  to  the  President.  He  would  sit 
on  both  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  CouncU  for  International  EcononUc 
Policy. 

The  prc^>osals  have  the  backing  of  about 
30  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  mem- 
bers, representing  a  slight  majority  of  the 
panel.  Both  ranking  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans are  co-sponsoring  the  bUl. 

It  marks  the  first  major  original  fcnelgn 
aid  proposal  from  Congress  since  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  observers  here  say.  It  may  gather 
enough  support  to  become  enacted,  but  the 
Nixon  Administration's  position  wlU  be  Im- 
portant. 

The  first  reaction  from  administration 
circles  appears  to  be  cool,  possibly  because 
of  larger  political  considerations.  The  com- 
mittee initiative  might  be  toterpreted  as  a 
new  attempt  by  Congress  to  assert  itself 
over   the   administration. 


HAPPY   BIRTHDAY   TO    THE   COAST 
GUARD  ON  rrS  183D  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF  Missotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  during 
the  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  partic- 
ularly during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
as  the  clialrman  of  that  committee,  I 
have  become  familiar  with  the  remark- 
able work  of  the  nJ3.  Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Quard  is  celebrating  its 
183d  anniversary  this  Saturday,  August  4, 
and  I  would  like  to  Just  say  a  few  words 
of  praise  and  thanks  and  wish  them 
well  on  their  birthday. 

Most  of  my  coUe£«ues  from  the  coastal 
States  know  full  well  of  the  many  duties 
which  they  perform — particularly  with 
respect  to  rescues  at  sea — ^fighting  pollu- 
tion— and  keepmg  the  peace  among 
American  and  foreign  fishing  interests. 
During  this  past  spring,  I  have  learned 
first-liand  of  the  work  of  this  truly  good 
service  in  connection  with  the  disastrous 
floods  all  along  our  great  Mlssi&slpBl 
River,  including  a  part  of  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  Worldng  with  local 
officials,  they  really  pitched  in  to  aid  in 
the  saving  of  many  lives  all  along  the 
river.  The  work  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, which  was  called  up  during  the 
floods,  was  especially  noteworthy.  Here 
was  a  Reserve  force  making  a  great  con- 
tribution during  peacetime. 
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I  am  pleased  to  note  the  Coast  Guard's 
birthday  and  to  publicly  thank  them  for 
their  fine  work  over  the  yeazs. 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  HONORS 
DAVID  W.  SHAW 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODK   XBLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
consequence  of  an  accident  that  occiured 
In  Hope  Valley,  RJ..  on  January  4,  1973, 
the  American  Natkuial  Red  Cross  will 
present  the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit  to  one  of  my  constituents,  Cpl. 
David  W.  Shaw,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Police,  and  I  believe  that  his  hero- 
Ism  is  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  is 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  any  person  saving  the  life 
of  another  by  the  use  of  skills  learned 
in  a  Red  Cross  first  aid,  small  craft,  or 
water  safety  course.  Corporal  Shaw  had 
had  this  training,  and  the  cool  applica- 
tion of  his  knowledge,  not  only  by  acting 
as  an  Individual  but  as  part  of  a  valiant 
team  effort,  is  credited  with  saving  the 
Uves  of  three  people. 

An  ofBcial  memorandum  of  commen- 
dation issued  by  order  of  Col.  Walter  E. 
stone,  superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land State  Police,  explains  that  on  the 
morning  of  January  4,  1973,  the  Hope 
Valley  Barracks  received  a  report  of  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  in  which  a  car 

had  crashed  throu^  a  gxiard  rail,  hsul 
landed  upside  down,  and  was  almost 
completely  submerged  in  the  White  Rock 
Stream,  trapping  Its  occupants  Inside. 

Corporal  Shaw,  with  Cpl.  Robert  E. 
Carr,  and  Trooper  Gerard  E.  Brlssette. 
immediately  responded  to  the  accident 
scene  and  the  need  of  the  victims  trapped 
in  the  vehicle  which  they  found  resting 
on  Its  roof  and  submerged  In  about  5 
feet  of  water.  The  troopers  waded  Into 
the  icy,  muddy  water  to  determine  the 
existence  and  number  of  passengers  in- 
side the  car,  and  Corporal  Shaw  was  suc- 
cessful in  forcing  open  one  of  the  car 
doors.  An  unconscious  woman  and  a  par- 
tially conscious  man  were  removed  from 
the  car  and  were  administered  first  aid. 
When  the  male  victim  indicated  that  a 
small  child  was  still  in  the  car.  Corporal 
Shaw  waded  back  to  the  automobile  and 
found  the  unconscious  body  of  a  5-year- 
old  girl  wedged  behind  the  back  seat. 
Recovering  her,  he  instantly  began 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation,  and  con- 
tinued until  her  breathing  was  restored. 
The  other  troopers  hswi  successfully  re- 
vived the  man  and  woman  by  this  same 
method,  and  the  three  victims  were  then 
taken  to  the  hospital  at  Westerly,  R.I.. 
where  they  were  treater  for  shock  and 
immersion. 
The  official  commendation  states: 
The  Troopers  tovolved  to  this  rescue  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  their  prompt, 
effective  and  diligent  action  taken  during 
this  emergency  which  saved  the  Uves  of  three 
persons.   Their   actions  refiect   the   highest 
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standards   long   associated   wltb   tbe   Rhode 
Island  State  Police. 

The  American  Red  Cross  will  present 
the  certificate  of  merit  to  Cpl.  David 
Shaw  because  his  heroic  action  "exem- 
plifies the  highest  ideal  of  the  concern 
of  one  human  being  for  others  who  are 
in  distress." 

To  both  of  these  tributes,  I  want  to  add 
my  own  words  of  praise  and  appreciation, 
and  I  am  certain  that  others,  reading 
about  this  episode  of  courage,  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  not  only  Cpl.  David 
Shaw  of  Riverside,  R.I..  but  his  fellow 
troopers,  Carr  and  Brissette,  and  citi- 
zens, everywhere,  who  daily  respond  to 
emergencies  with  acts  of  bravery. 


WATERGATE  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  SABfUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  2,  William  Saflre 
wrote  an  essay  entitled  "The  Great 
Howcum."  The  article  dramatically 
points  out  the  double-standards  that 
seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  not  only 
by  the  Watergate  Committee  and  its 
staff,  but  more  importantly  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  press  and  networks.  The 
oolirnm  follows: 

The  Gkeat  Howcum 
(By  WlUlam  Saflre) 

Washington. — President  Elsenhower  used 
to  have  a  benign  "enemies  list"  of  his  own. 
Whenever  somebody  Irritated  him,  he  would 
write  that  person '9  name  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
crumple  It  up  and  throw  It  In  a  bottom 
drawer,  thereby  ridding  himself  of  what  later 
came  to  be  called  hangups. 

When  Senator  Sam  Ervln  observed  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  last  weekend:  "Down  In  North 
Carolina,  we  say — 'howcum?' ",  his  remark 
sent  me  to  my  bottom  drawer  where  I  keep 
my  crumpled-up  howcums.  Flattened  out 
and  presented  here  today,  these  collected 
howcums  represent  a  cathartic  checklist  for 
dlehards,  some  specifics  to  fling  about  In 
Justifying  that  lingering  feeling  of  helpless 
resentment. 

Howcum  the  lack  of  investigation  of  mas- 
sive vote  frauds  In  the  1960  Kennedy-Nlxon 
campaign  has  never  been  called  a  "cover-up"? 

Howcum  John  Dean's  flat  assertion  under 
oath  that  "I  planted  no  stories"  received  no 
refutation  from  the  dozens  of  people  with 
whom  Dean  and  his  lawyers  planted  stories? 

Howcum  there  has  been  no  clamor  to  In- 
vestigate the  Investigations  Inflicted  on  the 
1968  Nixon-Agnew  campaign? 

Howcum  people  usually  sensitive  to  ethnic 
or  religious  slurs  feel  free  to  disparage  "the 
Germans"  in  the  White  House,  and  like  to 
Identify  Haldeman  and  Ehrllchman  as 
Christian  Scientists  when  they  Identify  no 
other  witness's  religious  affiliation? 

Howcum  It  Is  laudable  to  raise  funds  to 
ransom  Cubans  recruited  to  land  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  but  terrible  to  raise  funds  for  "sup- 
port and  lawyers  fees"  to  Cuban -Americans 
who  broke  into  the  Watergate?  (This  how- 
cum collapses  under  examination  of  motive, 
but  It  has  a  certain  symmetry. 

Howcum  those  rightly  indignant  at  unfair 
prying  Into  the  private  lives  of  public  figures 
have  shown  no  interest  In  the  anti-Republi- 
can snooping  activities  of  Carmine  Belllno, 
as  brought  out  Into  the  open  by  Oeorge 
Bush? 
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Howcum  it  was  right  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  hand  over  tax  returns  to  a 
Kennedy  Investigator,  without  so  much  as  a 
written  request,  when  It  is  wrong  for  Nixon 
investigators  to  even  breathe  the  Initials 
"IJ15."? 

Howcum  the  wrath  of  civil  libertarians  so 
properly  aUned  at  the  misuse  of  Government 
power  to  "get"  individuals  never  managed  to 
get  cranked  up  (with  the  lonely  exception  of 
Wayne  Morse)  at  the  misuse  of  Government 
power  by  Robert  Kennedy  to  "get"  Jimmy 
Hoffa? 

Howcum  nobody  Is  asking  now  what  "for- 
eign Intelligence  reasons  "  were  given  for  tbe 
King's  telephone,  or  about  the  propriety  of 
F.B  J.  agents  seeking  to  leak  contents  of  those 
tapes  to  newspapwr  editors? 

Howcum  nobody  ever  objected  before  to  tbe 
"dirty  tricks"  and  "negative  advance"  per- 
fected by  Lyndon  Johnson's  campaign  staff 
and  described  on  page  349  of  Theodore 
White's  "The  Making  of  the  President  1984"? 

Howcum  Daniel  Schorr  of  C3J3.,  who  as 
tbe  subject  of  F3J.  harassment  has  more 
reason  than  any  other  reporter  to  be  angry 
at  this  Administration,  has  been  reporting 
the  Ervln  hearings  with  restraint  and  in- 
sight, while  Carl  Stem  of  N3.C.  haa  felt  free 
to  Indulge  his  biases? 

Howcum  Bob  Haldeman,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  so  efficient,  never  arranged  for  the  tap- 
ing of  Presidential  conversations  aboard  the 
yacht  Sequoia?  (Maybe  this  howcum  came 
out  of  the  wrong  drawer.) 

Howcum  the  Incredible  similarity  of  tbe 
devotion  of  Gordon  Llddy  and  Daniel  Ells- 
berg  to  a  "higher  law"  has  led  to  one's  Uon- 
Izatlon  and  the  other's  Incarceration? 

Howcum  tbe  people  who  are  so  Irate  about 
our  secret  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries  near  the  Cambodian  border  never 
so  much  as  waggle  a  finger  at  North  Viet- 
namese troops  for  assembling  on  Cambodian 
soil  in  the  first  place? 

Howcum  the  scoffers  who  were  so  certain 
that  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  would  not  last 
longer  than  a  few  weeks  are  not  admitting 
they  may  have  been  wrong  after  six  months? 

Howcum  the  report  that  President  Johnson 
surreptitiously  taped  conversations  with 
George  Wallace  has  raised  not  a  single  eye- 
brow? 

That  cleans  out  my  howcum  drawer.  An 
even  longer  list  could  be  teUlngly  directed  at 
tbe  Nixon  Administration,  but  these  ac- 
cumulated resentments  are  presented  to  sug- 
gest that  much  of  wbaT~%.ppalls  us  today 
has  Its  roots  In  the  callousness  or  i^atby  of 
too  many  of  us  In  the  past.  T 

The  great  howcum.  as  thdj  call  it  down  In 
North  Carolina,  is  thlj^H^wcum  we  cannot 
agree  to  apply  a  single  standard  to  political 
morality,  and  as  we  try  to  raise  that  stand- 
ard together,  to  admit  that  nobody  has  the 
perfect  right  to  cast  the  first  stone? 
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BILL  NATCHER  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tors, and  public  officials  generally  are 
not  held  in  too  high  esteem  in  the  public 
mind  these  days.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
this  is  our  own  fault.  Many  of  those  en- 
trusted with  public  confidence  have  not 
discharged  their  duties  in  such  a  way  as 
to  add  to  the  distinction  of  public  ser- 
vants. Yet,  there  are  many  notable  ex- 
amples of  good  public  service  that  go 
unnoticed.  Everyone  talks  about  those 
who  misuse  their  office  or  make  mistakes 


but  how  many  times  do  we  congratulate 
those  who  serve  in  a  way  that  was  en- 
visioned by  the  Founders  of  our  Republic. 

Certainly  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
in  this  body  is  our  colleague  Bnx  Natcher 
of  Kentucky.  In  addition  to  his  fine  per- 
sonal qualities  which  make  him  a  very 
popular  Member,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
dependable  legislators  in  this  body.  Yes- 
terday. August  1,  1973  marked  the  20th 
anniversary  of  his  service  in  the  House. 
In  that  period  of  time  he  has  compiled, 
in  addition  to  a  host  of  friends  and  wide 
respect,  a  most  admirable  attendance 
record.  He  has  a  100-percent  attend- 
ance record  in  votes  on  issues  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  proud  of  the 
fine  service  of  this  distinguished  col- 
league and  I  join  his  many  friends  in 
wishing  him  many  more  years  of  con- 
structive and  loyal  service  to  his  district 
and  his  coimtry. 


NORMAN  W.  NEUKOM— DEDICATED 
PUBLIC   SERVANT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  a  selfless  man  after  35  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Norman  W.  Neukom  an- 
nounced his  retirement  earlier  this  year 
after  spending  over  half  his  life  dedicated 
to  the  achievement  of  fair  and  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  for  all.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  been  experienced  in  several 
perspectives  of  the  practice  of  law,  first 
as  a  private  attorney,  then  as  an  attorney 
for  the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney,  and 
finally,  as  a  highly  respected  referee  in 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Netcom  was  honored  earlier  this 
year  by  a  dinner  given  for  him  and  at- 
tended by  over  200  friends  and  admirers. 
This  high  respect  for  Mr.  Neukom  is 
shared  by  all  those  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  this  faithful 
servant  and  most  competent  jurist. 
Those  who  have  encountered  Norman 
Neukom  have  benefited  by  their  associa- 
tion, and  many  felt  compelled  to  dem- 
onstrate their  appreciation  personally  to 
Mr.  Neukom.  His  rare  combination  of  ex- 
perience and  legal  expertise,  compounded 
by  Mr.  Neukom's  extraordinary  person- 
ality makes  his  background  a  truly  nota- 
ble one. 

Although  bom  in  Inditma,  Mr.  Neukom 
was  raised  in  Los  Angeles,  and  graduated 
from  L06  Angeles  High  School.  After 
brieflly  attending  the  Southern  Branch 
of  the  University  of  California — later  to 
be  UCLA — Mr.  Neukom  worked  in  a  vari- 
ety of  pobs.  from  oil  filed  worker  to  drug 
clerk,  before  returning  to  school  at  the 
University  of  SouUiem  California.  He 
received  his  law  degree  in  1927,  and  prac- 
ticed law  for  7  years  before  becoming  an 
attorney  for  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Litigation,  where  war-related  disability 
recoveries  were  determined. 
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After  2  years,  Mr.  Neukom  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  spent  the  next  23 
years,  with  the  exception  of  2  years  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War 
n.  In  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  Mr. 
Neukom  tried  and  supervised  many  cases 
that  helped  determine  important  points 
of  law. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Neukom  partici- 
pated in  the  handling  of  over  50  cases 
involving  food  and  drug  law  violations, 
without  a  defeat.  He  was  honored  for  his 
contributions  in  this  field  by  the  Food 
and  E>rug  Administration,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  efforts  to  provide  a  solid  foun- 
dation for  subsequent  developments  In 
the  law. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Neukom  was  appointed  to 
be  a  referee  in  bankruptcy.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, he  was  described  by  a  prominent 
bankruptcy  attorney  as  "an  exceUent 
lawyer,  liked  by  everyone,  and  possessing 
an  ideal  Judicial  temperament."  On  that 
statement,  I  should  only  like  to  once 
again  add  my  personal  congratulations 
and  sincere  appreciation  to  a  fine  gentle- 
man, a  great  lawyer  and  jurist,  and  a 
cherished  friend. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROTECT  XSB.  DOMESTIC 
AND  FOREIGN  POLICY  INTERESTS 
IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  SOUTH  AF- 
RICA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEKBET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  encourage 
American  persons  and^or  corporations 
with  major  business  investments  in  South 
Africa  to  pursue  fair  employment  prac- 
tices among  all  employees. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  al- 
low the  President  to  delegate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  a  Presldentially  ap- 
pointed Advisory  Board  the  obligation  to 
insure  that  the  concepts  of  eqiial  pay  for 
equal  or  comparable  work,  equal  fringe 
benefits,  equal  hiring  and  training  op- 
portunities, and  equal  opportunity  for 
advancement  are  followed  by  all  Amer- 
ican persons  and /or  corporatlcms  main- 
taining major  investments  in  South  Af- 
rica and  thereby  representing  the  Amer- 
ican public  abroad. 

The  Advisory  Board — composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  fields  of  labor,  edu- 
cation, business,  and  civil  rights;  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  State;  a  representative 
from  the  Equal  Employment  Commis- 
sion; and  finally  two  public  interest  rep- 
resentatives— would  assist  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  review  of  the  employment 
practices  of  each  eligible  person  smd/or 
corporation.  Once  a  satisfactory  review 
had  transpired,  the  person  and /or  cor- 
poration would  be  placed  on  a  roster  sig- 
nifying adherence  to  fair  employment 
practices  in  South  Africa  and  eligibility 
for  Federal  Government  contracts. 

Important  safeguards  included  In  this 
legislation  are : 

First,  the  opportimity  for  notice  and 
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a  hearing  prior  to  the  initial  review  of 
employment  practices; 

Second,  a  Presidential  exemption — up 
to  a  maximum  of  90  days — from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  if  reasons  of  national 
security  are  paramount;  and 

Third,  the  opportunity  for  notice  and 
a  hesuing  in  the  event  that  a  sworn 
charge  of  unfair  emplojrment  practice  is 
lodged  against  a  person  and/or  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  act  or  if  a  written 
charge  of  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a 
violation  has  occurred  is  filed  by  an  Ad- 
visory Board  member. 

Once  the  charge  is  aired,  appropriate 
findings  would  be  issued.  Any  acti(»i 
thereafter  would  be  based  upon  these 
findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  which  would 
do  much  to  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  an 
institutionally  cheap  labor  market  detri- 
mental to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  worker.  Just  recently,  Foote 
Minerals  closed  three  of  its  ferrochrome 
processing  plants  in  the  United  States 
because  "imported  prices,  from  South 
Africa,  are  reportedly  even  below  UJ3. 
production  costs  in  certain  cases,  msiking 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  domestic 
industry  to  compete."  * 

Finally,  it  is  strikingly  clear  that  we 
cannot  and  should  not  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  racist  doctrine  of  apartheid,  by 
which  millions  of  blacks  are  subjugated 
by  a  small  white  minority,  is  abhorrent 
to  the  American  people  and  the  world 
community.  It  should  not  be  supported. 
In  this  august  legislative  body  which  en- 
Joys  a  fine  history  and  commitment  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  rec- 
ognizes the  equal  rights  of  all  persons 
regardless  of  race,  color,  national  origin 
or  sex,  approval  of  this  measure  requir- 
ing a  similar  commitment  by  Americsm 
persons  and /or  corporations  with  major 
business  interests  in  South  Africa  should 
be  immediately  forthcoming. 


THE  MISSING  IN  ACTION 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  direct 
American  troop  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam War  has  come  to  an  end.  Our  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  from  that  country. 
The  Americans  officially  listed  as  prison- 
ers of  war  by  Hanoi  have  been  returned. 
And  the  American  people  are  turning 
their  interest  to  other,  more  peaceful 
pursuits. 

But  there  are  a  great  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  cannot  forget  Vietnam  for  oth- 
er pursuits.  These  are  the  people  who 
have  suffered  the  death  of  a  loved  one, 
the  people  who  served  in  the  war  and 
came  home  maimed  for  life,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  continue  to  suffer  uncertainty 
over  the  fate  of  loved  ones  on  the  missing 
in  action  list,  neither  confirmed  dead 
nor  prisoner. 

For  the  last  group  of  Americans,  there 
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can.  be  no  end  to  the  Vietnam  chapter 
in  the  history  of  America  until  each  and 
every  man  declared  missing  in  action 
can  be  accounted  for.  The  President  real- 
ized this  and  made  it  an  essential  part 
of  the  Paris  Accords  last  January  and 
again  this  summer.  Article  8,  paragraph 
(b)  of  the  Jemuary  27  agreement  reads 
as  follows: 

The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
Information  about  those  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing 
In  action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of  the 
remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other  measure 
as  may  be  required  to  get  information  about 
those  still  considered  as  missing  in  action. 

Because  of  the  Intrsmsigence  of  the 
Communist  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  article  8,  American  negotiators  sought 
and  received  additional  language  in  the 
supplemental  accords  reached  on  June 
13th.  In  those  accords  the  following 
statement  api>ears: 

In  conformity  with  Article  8(b)  of  the 
Agreement  the  parties  shall  he^  each  other 
to  get  Information  about  those  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
missing  In  action,  to  determine  the  location 
and  take  care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatria- 
tion of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  required  to  get 
Information  about  those  still  considered 
missing  In  action.  For  this  purpose,  frequent 
and  regular  liaison  flights  shall  be  made  be- 
tween Saigon  and  Hanoi. 

To  date,  the  Department  of  Defense 
teams  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating crash  sites,  exhuming  remains, 
and  identifying  MIA's  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  necessary  sites  in  Com- 
munist hands,  or  even  to  exhume  the 
remains  of  graves  so  far  shown  to  them. 
Only  two  trips  from  Saigon  to  Hanoi 
have  been  allowed  the  investigators,  and 
such  trips  are  not  scheduled  to  con- 
tinue. Yet,  there  are  more  than  1,200 
cases  left  unresolved. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  not  allow 
such  blatant  disregard  for  humanity  to 
go  unchallenged.  We  have  a  duty  to  those 
listed  in  the  missing  in  action  category 
and  to  their  families  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  compel  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong  to  allow  us  to  carry  out  this 
humanitarian  task.  There  can  be  no  ac- 
commodation, no  reconciliation  and  no 
real  peace  until  tbe  Communist  forces 
act  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  establishes 
it  as  the  sence  of  Congress  that  it  shall  be 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  that  our 
Government  shall  cease  forthwith  all 
consideration  of  aid,  trade,  diplomatic 
recognition  or  any  other  form  of  accom- 
modation with  the  Democratic  Republid 
of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Provisional  Rev- 
olutionary Government — Vletcong — im- 
til  such  time  as  the  agreements  I  have 
cited  above  are  complied  with  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent. 

My  resolution  would  let  the  families 
of  the  MIA's  know  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them.  We  are  deeply  aware  of  the 
inexciisable  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists  to  comply  with  the  agree- 
ments  and  our  humanitarian   request. 
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This  resolution  would  demonstrate  that 
Congress  is  resolute  in  its  determination 
to  see  justice  done  for  the  MIA's  and 
their  families. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  give  this  matter  its  utmost 
COTislderatlon  and  report  my  resolution 
favorably  to  the  floor  of  the  House  at  an 
early  date. 


UNEARTHINO  THE  HOWCUMS— UN- 
EARTHINO  THE  DOUBLE  STAND- 
ARD? 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

.  Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  persons  throughout  the  country 
who  belleye  that  those  who  profess  to 
be  concerned  about  the  common  good 
and  those  resiwnsible  for,  and  who  par- 
ticipate in,  congressional  inquiries 
should  conduct  these  hearings  and  utter 
their  public  statements  in  an  unbiased 
and  politically  nonpartisan  manner.  I 
believe  we  generally  agree  that  this 
should  be  our  goal. 

However,  in  discussions  with  my  con- 
stituents, and  others,  it  comes  across 
loud  and  clear  that  many  times  there  Is 
little  political  morality  by  those  who  pro- 
claim themselves  to  be  the  protectors  of 
our  public  and  private  morals. 

WllUam  Saflre,  writing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  on  Thursday,  August  2, 
1973,  has  stated  this  problem  extremely 
well  and  takes  to  task  those  who,  1^  their 
conduct,  adopt  a  double  standard. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  did  not  read  his  Incisive  ar- 
ticle I  am  Including  it  in  the  Record, 
and  It  reads  as  follows: 

UlfZABTHINO   THK   HOWCTTMS 

(By  WUUam  S&flra) 

President  Elsenliower  iised  to  have  a 
benign  "enemies  list"  of  his  own.  Whenever 
somebody  Irritated  bim,  be  would  write 
that  person's  name  on  a  scrap  of  pi^Mr. 
crumple  It  up  and  throw  It  in  a  bottom 
drawer,  thereby  ridding  hlmaelf  oX-  what 
later  came  to  be  caUed  hangups. 

When  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  observed  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  last  weekend:  "Down  In  North 
Carcrilna  we  say — 'howcum?'  "  Hla  remark 
sent  me  to  my  bottovi  drawer  where  I  keep 
my  cnunpled-up  howcnxns.  Flattened  out  and 
presented  here  today,  these  collected  how- 

cums  represent  a  cathartic  checklist  for  dle- 
hardSt  some  specifics  to  fling  about  In  jiistUy- 
ing  that  lingering  feeling  of  helpless  resent- 
ment. 

Howcum  the  lack  of  Investigation  of  mas- 
•Ive  vote  frauds  in  the  1960  Kennedy-Nlzon 
campaign  has  never  been  called  a  "cover- 

up"? 

Howcum  John  Dean's  flat  assertion  under 
oath  that  "I  planted  no  stories  "  received  no 
refutation  from  the  dozens  of  people  with 
whom  Dean  and  his  lawyers  planted  stones? 

Howcum  tiMre  has  been  no  clamor  to  In- 
vestigate the  Investigations  Inflicted  on  the 
1968  Nixon- Agnew  campaign? 

Howcum  people  usuaUy  sensitive  to  ethnic 
or  religious  slurs  feel  free  to  disparage  "the 
Germans"  In  the  White  House,  and  like  to 
Identify  Haldeman  and  Ebrtlcbman  as 
Christian  Scientists  when  they  identify  no 
other  witness'  religious  affiliations? 

Howcum  it  is  laudable  to  raise  funds  to 
ransom  Cubans  recruited  to  land  at  the  Bay 
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of  Pigs,  but  terrible  to  raise  funds  for  "sup- 
port and  lawyers  fees"  to  Cuban-Americans 
who  broke  into  the  Watergate?  (This  howcum 
collapses  under  examination  of  motive,  but 
It  has  a  certain  symmetry.) 

Howcum  those  rightly  indignant  at  unfair 
prying  into  the  private  lives  of  public  flgores 
have  ahown  no  Interest  in  the  an ti -Republi- 
can snooping  activities  of  Carmine  BelUno,  as 
brought  out  Into  the  open  by  Oeorge  Bush? 

Howcum  It  was  right  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  hand  over  tax  returns  to  a 
Kennedy  investigator,  without  so  much  as  a 
written  request,  when  It  Is  wrong  for  Nixon 
investigators  to  even  breathe  the  Initials 
"IRS"? 

Howcum  the  wrath  of  clvU  Ubertanans 
BO  prcq>erly  aimed  at  the  recent  misuse  of 
government  power  to  "get"  indlvldxials  never 
managed  to  get  cranked  up  (with  the  lonely 
exception  of  Wayne  Morse)  at  the  misuse  of 
government  power  by  Robert  Kennedy  to 
"get"  Jimmy  Hoffa? 

Howcum  nobody  Is  asking  now  what  "for- 
eign Intelligence  reasons"  were  given  for  the 
unconscionable  tapping  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  telephone,  or  about  the  propriety  of 
FBI  agents  seeking  to  leak  contents  of  those 
tapes  to  newspaper  editors? 

Howcum  nobody  ever  objected  before  to 
the  "dirty  tricks"  and  "negative  advance" 
perfected  by  Lyndon  Johnson's  campaign 
staff  and  described  on  page  349  of  Theodore 
White's  "The  Making  of  the  President  1964"? 

Howcum  Daniel  Schorr  of  CBS,  who  as  the 
subject  of  FBI  harassment  has  more  reason 
than  any  other  reporter  to  be  angry  at  this 
administration,  has  been  reporting  the  Ervte 
hearings  with  restraint  and  Insight,  while 
Carl  Stem  of  NBC  has  felt  free  to  Indulge 
his  biases? 

Howcum  Bob  Haldeman,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  so  efficient,  never  arranged  for  the 
taping  of  presidential  conversations  aboard 
the  yacht  Sequoia?  (Maybe  this  howctun 
came  out  of  the  wrong  drawer.) 

Howcum  the  people  who  are  so  irate  about 
our  secret  bombing  of  Nc«th  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries  near  the  Cambodian  border  never 
■o  much  as  waggle  a  Onger  at  North  Viet- 
namese troops  for  assembling  on  Cambodian 
soil  In  the  flrst  place? 

Howcmn  the  scoffers  who  were  so  certain 
that  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  would  not  last 
longer  than  a  few  weeks,  are  not  admitting 
they  may  have  been  wrong  after  six  months? 

Howcum  the  report  that  President  Johnson 
sxirreptltlously  taped  conversations  with 
George  Wallace  has  raised  not  a  single  eye- 
brow? 

That  cleans  out  my  howcum  drawer.  Ad 
even  longer  list  could  be  tellingly  directed 
at  the  Nixon  admmistratlon,  but  these  ao- 
cumulated  resentments  are  presented  to  su^ 
gest  that  much  of  what  appals  us  today  has 
Its  roots  In  the  callousness  or  apathy  of  too 
many  of  \)s  In  the  past. 

The  great  howcum,  as  they  caU  it  down 
in  North  Carolina,  Is  this:  Howcxim  we  can- 
not agree  to  apply  a  single  standard  to 
political  morality,  and  as  we  try  to  raise  that 
standard  together,  to  admit  that  nobody  has 
the  perfect  right  to  cast  the  first  stone? 
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RAYMOND  NICHOLS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  well  known  throughout  the 
State  of  Kansas  for  his  endeavors  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Ona  this  past 
July    1,    Raymond    Nichols    retired    as 


chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
after  serving  the  university  in  many 
capacities  for  44  years. 

At  this  time,  I  would  Uke  to  quote  the 
remarks  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Regents  at  a  recent  all- 
alumni  luncheon: 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  had  a  long 
distinguished  history.  Within  this  history 
are  names  of  many  people  who  have  helped 
lead  KO  to  the  prominent  position  It  enjoys 
In  higher  education  today.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  name  of  Raymond  Nichols,  the 
lath  Chancellor  of  the  University." 

Ray  Nichols  has  prepared  the  University 
of  Kan  saw  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  era— 
an  era  of  the  extension  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  trust  between  academla  and  the 
people  of  Kansas,  and  with  this  understand- 
ing and  trust,  a  broadening  of  support  here- 
tofore never  experienced  by  ECU  In  Its  long 
and  Illustrious  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  began  his  years 
of  service  to  his  alma  mater  in  1929  when 
he  assumed  the  job  of  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  university.  Forty  years  later, 
Raymond  Nichols  was  the  recipient  of  a 
Kn  citation  for  distinguished  service. 

No  other  person  In  KU's  history  has 
been  so  loved  and  respected  by  students, 
faculty,  and  Kansas  alumni  as  has  Ray 
mchols.  He  made  himself  available  at 
all  times,  and  he  was  always  very  helpful 
and  cooperative.  As  an  indication  of  the 
hi«h  regard  in  which  he  was  held,  KU's 
new  space  technology  building  will  be 
named  Raymond  Nichols  Hall,  and  in  ad- 
dition, the  Kansas  Board  of  Regents  has 
bestowed  upon  him  the  honorary  title  of 
chameellor  emeritus. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  Join 
me  In  paying  tribute  to  this  fine  man. 


TROOP  CUTS  OVERSEAS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NXW    TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Tuesday  I  had  Intended  to 
vote  for  the  Esch-Carter  amendment  to 
the  military  procurement  authorization, 
but  as  the  le^dslative  situation  developed, 
I,  and  many  other  colleagues  sympathetic 
to  the  amendment,  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  an  amendment  di- 
rectly comparable  to  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  EscH)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Caktzr)  . 

Had  I  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  this  amendment,  I  would  have 
done  so  for  a  niunber  of  reasons. 

In  the  face  of  a  most  Impressive  lob- 
bying effort  by  exponents  of  this  and  re- 
lated amendments,  I  should  flrst  add  to 
the  explanations  alresidy  presented  by 
my  colleagues  and  provide  yet  more  clar- 
ification of  the  substance  and  Intent  of 
the  Esch-Carter  language.  That  proposal 
would  have  directly  reduced  the  total  U.a 
force  level  by  200,000  troops.  It  would 
have  done  so  by  requiring  that  UB.  over- 
seas force  levels  be  reduced  by  100,000 
men.  and  that  force  levels  within  the 
United  States  be  reduced  by  100.000.  In 
the  aftermath  of  such  cuts,  the  total  mil- 
ItEiry  manpower  of  this  country  would 
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remain  at  2.019.865  men,  a  formidable 
military  component  capable  of  meeting 
any  c(mcelvable  military  threat,  notwith- 
standing the  quickening  pace  of  interna- 
tional negotiations  which  seek  to  further 
reduce  the  poasibUlty  of  military  conflict 
between  the  majOT  powers. 

When  suggesting  this  amendment,  my 
colleagues  (Mr.  Esch  and  Mr.  Cartcr) 
were  very  sensitive  to  the  international 
responsibilities  this  Nation  recognized  as 
essential  to  a  generation  of  peace,  and 
attentive  to  the  prospects  for  further 
diplomatic  talks  which  may  result  in  a 
mutual  reduction  of  military  forces  in 
Eiu-ope.  It  is  for  these  very  compelling 
reasons  that  the  amendment  was  drawn 
to  allow  maximum  flexibility  in  plan- 
ning and  Implementing  the  troop  cuts 
mandated. 

The  proposal  did  not  specify  that  troop 
reductions  must  take  place  in  the  NATO 
area— or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
for  tha^  matter — but  It  did  say,  most 
emphatically,  that  changing  world  con- 
ditions and  a  careful  assessment  of  na- 
tional priorities  require  that  we  make  a 
sensible  reduction  in  our  military  forces 
at  this  point  in  time. 

In  the  flurry  of  speeches  and  briefings 
by  State  and  Defense  Department  oflQ- 
clals  aimed  at  congressional  troop-re- 
ducUon  proposals,  virtually  all  emphasis 
and  effort  has  been  expended  toward  Jus- 
tifying the  present  size  of  our  military 
commitment  to  NATO.  It  may  be  unfair 
to  draw  from  that  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  good  arguments  against  a  small 
troop  reduction  in  non-NATO  overseas 
forces,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  apparent 
that  the  eoo.OOO-stnxig  Korean  military 
tone  can  very  readily  perform  Its  mis- 
sion with  a  slight  reduction  In  the 
42,000-man  U.S.  force  presently  stationed 
to  that  country.  And,  one  wonders  if  it 
is  not  equally  valid  that  the  45,000  Amer- 
icans In  Thailand  and  the  40.000  In  the 
Ryulqnis  Islands  cannot  be  similarly  re- 
duced in  light  of  the  agreement  between 
Congress  and  the  President  that  all  UJ3. 
military  activity  In  Southeast  Asia  shall 
terminate  on  August  15. 

Even  though  there  are  almost  300,000 
non-NATO  UB.  troops  overseas — and  it 
is  conceivable  that  lOO.OOO-man  reduc- 
tion could  very  safely  be  achieved  from 
this  complement— we  will  inevitably  get 
to  NATO  In  discussing  the  kind  of  re- 
duction in  force  proposed  by  the  Esch- 
Carter  amendment.  There  are  at  least 
2  days  of  responding  to  the  general  tenor 
of  argiunent  which  has  come  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  past  2  months. 
One  form  of  rebuttal  would  take  those 
statements  and  position  papers  apart, 
polnt-by-polnt.  and  thereby  Include  that, 
even  within  the  strategic  and  tactical 
framework  articulated  by  these  spokes- 
men, there  remains  sufllclent  flexibility 
to  allow  some  reduction  to  force  from 
the  present  306,000-troop  le-'el. 

Given  the  time  and  the  proper  forum, 
I  am  prepared  to  do  precisely  that,  by 
starting  from  the  premise  that  there  is 
simply  no  way  to  rationalize  that  a  par- 
ticular number  of  troops — 305,000,  250,- 
000.  or  a  million,  for  that  matter— result 
In  a  particular  level  or  strength  of  com- 
mitment to  NATO.  These  remarks  do  not 
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allow  for  that  kind  of  exposition,  so  for 
the  present  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  sec- 
ond tack,  which  is  to  discuss  what  I  And 
to  be  the  two  primary  Justifications  for 
the  present  size  of  our  NATO  force.  Be- 
fore doing  so.  let  me  mention  that  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  our  NATO 
alliance,  and  our  direct  participation  In 
it,  have  been  fundamental  to  the  emerg- 
ing detente  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S5JI.  And.  I  believe  it  irrefu- 
table that  we  will  build  upon  tliat  detente 
by  maintaining  a  strong  and  battle-read^ 
European  alliance. 

By  the  same  lights.  I  do  not  see  the 
magic  in  the  number  305,000 — that  being 
the  size  of  U.S.  ground  and  naval  forces 
in  Europe  in  suppport  of  NATO.  These 
305.000  Americans  are  there,  we  are  told, 
for  two  reasons.  They  are  there  because 
the  rough  nuclear  parity  which  has 
evolved  between  the  two  superpowers 
creates  the  necessity  for  a  conventional 
force  deterrent  in  E:urope.  And,  secondly, 
those  men  are  in  Europe  as  a  living  sym- 
bol of  the  United  States'  commitment  to 
the  future  vitality  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

To  address  either  of  these  assertions, 
we  must  flrst  draw  some  perspective  on 
the  size  of  the  total  NATO  foroe  and  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  complement  within  that 
force.  There  are,  today,  approximately 
3  million  men  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  NATO  allies,  so  that  the 
present  UJ3.  complement  is  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  NATO  force.  Given  these 
proportions,  it  is  evident  that  the  pres- 
ent UB.  NATO  complement  carries  a 
relatively  small  share  of  the  conven- 
tional combat  mission  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that  275.000 
U.S.  troops  participating  in  the  NATO 
force — or  even  250,000 — can  effectively 
jom  with  their  3  million  European  com- 
patriots to  perform  their  military  mis- 
sion? 

By  the  same  lights,  why  cannot  275.- 
000  or  even  250,000  Americans  signal  a 
very  firm  U.S.  commitment  to  NATO — 
smce,  in  fact.  280,000  were  sufficient  to 
do  so  m  1968?  Who  can  possibly  doubt 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  the  security 
of  Western  Europe  when  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  have  died  in 
Europe  on  two  previous  occasions  when 
our  allies  were  threatened  militarily? 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  do 
raise  doubts  about  the  strength  of  our 
commitment  to  the  NATO  nations,  and 
who  resp<md  that,  by  weakening  our 
presence  in  NATO  to  any  degree,  we 
hasten  the  possibility  that  Europe  may 
become  "Plnlandized."  I  cannot  accept 
this  line  of  response.  Not  when,  at  this 
very  moment,  nine  of  13  UJ3.  Army  divi- 
sions have  as  their  mission  the  reinforce- 
ment of  NATO  allies  in  the  event  of  a 
conventional  strike  by  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations. 

It  defies  reason,  history,  and  our  own 
assuredness  of  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe  to  presume 
that  a  small  reduction  in  our  NATO 
force— M  the  Esch-Carter  amendment 
might  have  occasioned — could  cause  our 
allies  to  buckle,  to  doubt  the  intentions 
of  this  country,  to  rush  to  "Plnlandlze" 
themselves  as  the  only  practicable  alter- 
native. Those  eventualities  Just  do  not 
follow,  and  are  immensely  out  of  pro- 
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portion  to  the  slight  troop  withdrawal 
which  might  have  resulted  from  the 
Esch-Carter  amendment. 

Let  me  conclude  on  this  note,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  among  the  most  ardent 
supporters  <rf  the  NATO  alliance,  and  I 
share  company  in  that  conviction  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michl^m  (Mr. 
EscH).  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cartbr)  .  We  each  listened  to 
the  statements  and  briefings  of  adminis- 
tration spokesmen;  we  each  sifted  and 
weighed  every  phrase  of  those  positions, 
and  we  found  ourselves  most  confident 
in  suggesting  to  this  body  that  we  can 
reduce  U.S.  overseas  force  levels  by  100.- 
000  troops,  and  our  domestic  forces  by 
100,000,  at  absolutely  no  risk  to  our  na- 
Uonal  security,  and  with  absolutely  no 
diminution  of  our  commitments  to  our 
foreign  allies. 

Perhaps,  during  the  coiu^e  of  our  de- 
bate on  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization, the  House  made  this  point 
in  a  different  way.  Although  the  Esch- 
Carter  amendment  did  not  come  to  a 
vote,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
another  bipartisan  amendment  which 
reduced  the  military  procuranent  au- 
thorization across  the  board  by  $950  mil- 
lion. I  voted  "Yes"  for  that  amendment, 
and  I  would  hope  to  see  the  spirit  of  that 
provision  carried  through  in  the  Defense 
approprlaUon  bill  still  to  come. 


THE  CHILDREN  OP  COLUMBUS 

HON.  JOSEwTg.  MINISH 

or  HXW  t^tSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  we  have  witnessed  an  upsurge  In 
interest  in  the  cultural  heritage  of  vari- 
ous American  ethnic  groups.  This  new 
ethnic  consciousness  is  refiected  In  a 
large  body  of  literature  which  chronicles 
the  history,  background,  and  current 
status  of  American  8id>group6. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Prof.  Francesco 
Cordasco.  of  Montclair  State  College,  has 
provided  a  valuable  summary  of  signifi- 
cant historical  writings  on  Italian-Amer- 
icans and  I  am  pleased  to  share  Professor 
Cordasco's  work  with  my  colleagues: 

TH«    CRTLDRKir    or    CoLUMBTTs:     Th«     Nnr 

iTALSAlt-AMMXtOAtt   BTSmC   BClBTOKIOCBAPST 

(By  Francesco  Cordasco.  Montclair  State 
College) 

In  the  floodtlde  of  the  new  ethnic  aware- 
ness, the  Italian  experience  in  America  has 
been  given  a  prominent  attention.  It  is  hard- 
ly fortuitous  that  Italian-American  academi- 
cians (untu  the  1960s  m  little  evidence  m 
the  universities  and  colleges)  have  discovarad 
a  cultural  ethot  which  relates  them  to  both 
an  enviable  minority  status  and  the  new 
egalltarlanism.  and  that  they  have  begun 
exploring  the  vast,  unchartered  expanses  of 
their  American  experiences.  In  recent  yean, 
the  academic  community  has  wltneaoed  a 
proUf««tlng  number  of  works  which  attest 
to  thaae  e]q>loratlons,  and  which  suggest  an 
impatience  in  clearing  away  the  neglect  of 
pact  decades.  In  a  little  over  a  year,  four  new 
books  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Italian-American  experience:  If  these  new 
volumes  are  to  be  correctly  appraised,  they 
must  be  related  to  that  frame  of  reference 
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largely  defined  by  the  earlier  workB  In  the 
•ame  field.  Tbe  more  Important  of  tbeae 
earlier  volumes  will  be  briefly  noted. 

Andrew  F.  RoUe's  The  Immigrant  Up- 
raised: Italian  Adventurers  and  Colonist  in 
an  Expanding  America  (1M8)  traces  the  hlfl- 
tory  of  Italian  Immigrant*  In  the  American 
West,  In  some  22  states  west  of  tbe  Missis- 
sippi, and  Is  an  Invaluable  study  not  only 
of  Immigrant  Italian  experience  but  equal- 
ly of  the  multi-faceted  identities  out  of 
which  the  American  frontier  and  Weatem 
tradition  emerged;  and  as  a  corollary  urban 
tableau.  Humbert  3.  Nelll's  The  Italians  in 
Chicago.  1880-1930:  A  Study  in  Ethnic  No- 
bility (1970)  advances  tbe  thesis  that  tbe 
Italian  urban  ethnic  colony  served  pri- 
marily as  a  staging  ground  where  a  rural 
people  fashioned  new  life  styles  in  adjust- 
ing to  American  habits  and  ideas;  a  contrary 
view  Is  Rudolph  J.  VecoU,  Chicago's  Italians 
Prior  to  World  War  I:  A  Study  of  Their 
Social  and  Economic  Adjustment  (1963) 
which  claims  that  the  life  of  the  Italian  sub- 
community  essentially  reflected  both  the 
ethos  and  structure  of  tbe  Italian  Mezzogi- 
omo.  Joaepb  Lopreato's  ItaUan-Americaru 
(1970)  "represents  a  sociologist's  efforts  to 
sununarlze  and,  where  possible  bring  up  to 
date  our  knowledge  of  major  aspects  of  the 
Italian-Americans'  social  experiences  as  they 
bear  on  their  continuing  assimilation."  Lu- 
ciano J.  lorlzzo  and  Salvatore  Mondello's  The 
ItcUian-ATnericans  (1971)  seeks  "to  integrate 
the  Italian-American  experience  with  major 
themes  In  American  history;"  and  Alexander 
DeConde,  in  Hal/  Bitter,  Half  Sweet ;  An  Ex- 
cursion Into  Italian-American  History  (1972) 
prjvldes  a  panorama  of  Italo-Amerlcan  rela- 
tionships orchestrated  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  massive  emigrations  of  Italians 
to  the  United  States.  Leonard  Covello's  un- 
published doctoral  dissertation  (1944),  The 
Social  Background  of  the  Italo-American 
School  Child  was  the  major  source  for  the 
Italian  materials  in  Nathan  Olazer  and 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan's  BeyoTid  the  Melting 
Pot  (1963;  1970).  The  publication  of  Covello's 
dissertation  In  1967  (reprinted  in  1972)  was 
heralded  as  "A  major  work  of  great  Import- 
ance in  the  sociology  of  education  and  in  the 
history  of  migration."  (Genus,  24:277,  1968). 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  new 
books  by  Messrs.  Rolle,  Tomasl,  LaOumlna, 
and  Amfltheatrof  are  to  be  understood.  They 
are  part  of  a  continuing  momentum  to  cre- 
ate a  monographic  literature,  and  hopefully 
a  scholarly  archives,  for  the  study  of  the 
Italian-American  experience:  ItaeU,  not  un- 
like the  proliferation  In  Black  Studies  pub- 
lications, and  ethnic  sociological  tracts.  Of 
the  present  four  works,  that  of  BoUe  Is  the 
more  conventional. 

Rolle  takes  "an  historical  approach  to  the 
Immigrant  experience  .  .  .  describing  why  im- 
migrants left  Italy,  how  they  were  changed  by 
American  culture,  how  they  fared,  and  where 
they  setUed."  Atdsest  It  Is  an  historical  prim- 
er (In  the  Minorities  in  American  Life  series, 
edited  by  Alexander  DeConde)  Intended  to 
open  up  "minority  studies  to  young  people" 
and  to  meet  a  "social  and  educational  need." 
It  Is  a  competent  review,  and  Rolle  Is  best 
In  those  areas  which  reflect  his  own  re- 
eearches  ("The  Exploring  Italians;"  "Mis- 
sionaries;" and  "Onto  the  Land."),  essential- 
ly, vignettes  carved  out  of  his  significant 
full-scale  study.  The  Immigrant  Upraised. 
Less  satisfactory  Is  his  treatment  of  Italians 
In  the  cities  ("The  New  Immigration  and 
TJrbanlsm")  which  avoids  the  hard  questions 
framed  in  the  researches  of  Nelll  and  VecoU: 
and  In  a  broader  sense.  Rolle  does  not  deal 
with  the  harsh  themes  of  conflict  and  ac- 
culturation which  fashioned  the  responses  of 
Italian  contadini  encapsulated  In  an  hoetUe 
urban  environment.  In  a  last  chapter/epi- 
logue ("Beyond  Adjustment").  Rolle  tries 
to  take  hold  of  some  of  the  themes  which 
have  eluded  him,  but  without  success.  If  one 
Is  disposed  to  accept  some  of  his  statements. 
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his  inadfoquately  detailed  te«t  falls  to  give 
them  credence,  ».g..  "Today's  truculent 
grandchildren  of  immigrants,  no  longer  prime 
targets  of  hostility,  wear  red,  white,  and 
green  buttons  calling  for  'Italian  power.' 
They  insist  upon  voicing  their  heritage  at 
public  rallies  and  more  often  on  certain  feast 
days.  The  descendants  of  Italian  Immigrants 
may  seem  oiore  willing  to  acknowledge  both 
good  and  bad  in  their  forefathers:  but  tbe 
Italian-American  Civil  Bights  League  and 
The  Americans  of  Italian  Descent  proclaim, 
in  essence,  that  he  who  Is  non-Italian  has  no 
right  to  make  such  Judgments."   (p.  122) 

Much  of  the  detail  which  could  have  given 
Rolle  the  substantive  contexts  which  his 
primer  lacks  Is  In  the  Invaluable  archive  as- 
sembled by  Tomasl.  An  Important  mirror  of 
the  "round  of  life"  In  the  Italian  community 
was  the  progressive  Journal  Charities  spon- 
sored by  The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York.  The  COS  was  actively  Involved  In 
all  of  the  major  urban  issues:  tenement  con- 
ditions, crime,  health  needs,  immigration, 
child  labor;  and  Charities  served  "as  a  sig- 
nificant Clearing  house  for  tbe  thinking  and 
programs  of  social  and  settlement  workers 
throughout  tbe  United  States  during  tbe 
early  20th  century."  Tomasl  has  brought  to- 
gether out  of  Charities  a  significant  corpus 
of  materials  (1894-1912/13)  which  deal  with 
tbe  Italian  Immigrant:  the  progressives  of 
the  period  are  energetlcaUy  here,  ije..  Bllot 
Norton,  Jane  Addams,  Robert  A.  Woods, 
Lilian  Brandt,  Florence  Kelley;  and  the 
themes  are  inunlgratlon,  assimilation,  labor 
abuses,  bousing  and  social  conditions,  crim- 
inality, health  and  the  scourge  of  tubercu- 
losis. 'This  is  a  contemporary  register  which 
sees  the  Italian  ethos  through  American  eyes, 
and  recommends  "enlightened"  needs  (the 
few  Italian  observers,  e.g.,  Antonio  Mangano 
and  CMno  C.  Speranza  are,  in  some  ways,  more 
anglicized  than  their  American  benefactors) ; 
yet,  Tomasl  has  made  easily  accessible  a  ma- 
jor resource  dejxisltory  which  recreates  the 
Italian  subcommunlty  at  the  height  of  Its 
existence  as  It  was  viewed  by  sympathetic 
American  observers.  There  is,  of  course,  an- 
other llteraturs  to  which  the  materials  in 
Charities  were  a  foil:  the  natlvlsitic  and 
abrasively  racist  clamor  which  culminated  in 
the  restrictive  legislation  which  ended  the 
mass  immigration  of  Italians.  And.  stUl  ne- 
glected, is  that  vast  literature  in  Italian 
which  responded  to  the  Italian  experience  in 
America,  written  by  literate  Italian  immi- 
grants of  every  persuasion  (political  pamph- 
leteers and  Ideologues,  religious  reformers. 
Journalists,  chroniclers,  etc.)  of  which  the 
following  (to  cite  Just  two  titles)  are  repre- 
sentative: Oaetano  Conte,  Died  Anni  in 
America:  Impreasioni  e  Bicordi  (1908);  Al- 
fredo Bosl,  Cinquanti'  Anni  di  Vita  Italiana 
in  America  (1921) .  Much  of  the  bibliograph- 
ical history  and  periodicity  of  the  newspa- 
pers/Journals and  printed  ephemera  of  the 
Italian  community  are  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
The  recent  mlcroflimlng  of  La  Voce  Del  Po- 
polo  (San  Francisco,  1868-1906)  Is  an  atis- 
plctous  beginning. 

LaOumina's  Album  Is  a  disappointment. 
Its  text  (Intended  for  young  readers?)  Is 
crudely  flllopletistlc,  e.g.,  "Italian-Americans 
[are]  an  indttstrlous.  God-fearing,  famlly- 
lovlng  people:  and  this,  today,  is  a  rich  cul- 
tural heritage."  The  photographs  are  Injudi- 
ciously chosen  (and  Incorrectly  captioned, 
e.g.,  immigrant  Russians  identlfled  as  Ital- 
ians, p.  7),  without  any  indication  of  prove- 
nance given.  How  bad  It  Is  as  a  photographic 
archive  can  be  measured  against  the  super- 
lative collection  of  Allan  Schoener.  Portal  to 
America:  The  Loxeer  East  Side,  1870-1925 
(1967):  and.  If  It  Is  Intended  as  a  text  for 
yoimg  readers  (an  Important  part  of  the 
Instructional  literature  of  the  ethnic  revlvaT) 
It  Is  totally  Inadequate  alongside  the  works 
of  Barbara  Marlnacd,  They  Came  From  Italy 
(1967),  and  Jerre  Manglone,  America  is  also 
Italian  (1909) . 
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It  was  InevlUbls  that  tbe  Italian  sqtsrl- 
enoe  in  America  would  Invite  the  attention 
of  a  talented  Journalist  who  eschewed  the 
sensationalism  of  Nicholas  Plleggl  and 
avoided  the  vertiginous  p(HtraltB  of  Mario 
Puzo's  "godfather  business."  Amfltheatrof 
(bom  In  ICUan  of  a  Russian  father  and  Ital- 
ian mother,  and  resident  In  the  United 
States  since  age  seven)  has  given  us  an  ex- 
traordinary chronicle  In  The  Children  of 
Columbus  which  he  properly  calls  "an  in- 
formal history  of  the  Italians  In  the  new 
world."  A  former  Time-Life  correspondent  In 
the.  Par  East  (and  currently  a  writer  for 
Time-Life  Books),  Amfltheatrof  uses  all  of 
tbe  impressionistic  techniques  associated 
with  the  craft  of  the  literary  correspondent; 
and  his  book  Is  a  series  of  brilliantly 
sketched  pieces  (in  the  tradition  of  a  for- 
gotten Richard  Harding  Davis)  held  together 
loosely  In  an  historical  framework.  For  what- 
ever reason,  and  not  unlike  DeConde's  Half 
Bitter/Half  Sweet,  Amfltheatrof  anchors  his 
narrative  in  Italian  history;  but,  fortunately, 
after  brief  excursions  into  the  history  of 
16th/16th  century  Italian  navigators,  tbe 
Renaissance,  and  the  Rlsorglmento,  be  leaves 
these  tangential  tributaries  and  breaks  Into 
the  main  ohannel  of  the  American  experi- 
ence. What  follows  are  the  impressionistic 
tableaux,  each  assigned  a  chapter,  each  capa- 
ble of  standing  by  itself,  and  each  brilliantly 
written  for  the  evocation  of  effect  out  of 
substance. 

Enrico  Tontl  and  Fllippo  Mazzel  are  Juxta- 
posed (with  all  of  their  contrasts)  as  Ital- 
lanate  identities  in  a  17th/ 18th  century 
America;  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  and  Antonio 
Meucci  are  the  nexus  for  the  discussion  of 
mld-I9th  centtuy  AnMrlca;  and  Lulgl  Palma 
dl  Cesnola  is  a  demoniac  Italian  adventurer 
in  America's  Civil  War  and  a  restive  force  In 
an  expanding  national  destiny.  Amfltheatrof 
approaches  the  great  peasant  migrations  of 
the  late  19th  oentiiry  via  an  essay  on  the 
Italian  South  (largely  deriving  from  Foers- 
ter's  Italian  Emigration  of  our  time  (1919/ 
1968]  and  Covello's  Social  Background),  and 
with  this  essay,  as  a  sociological  caput  mor- 
tuum,  sketches  Italian  life  In  America  on  a 
broad  canvass  ( It  Is  these  latter  pieces  which 
ethnic  historiographers  will  find  of  special 
value).  Here  Is  a  sample  (the  tragic  Law- 
rence, Mass..  1912  textile  strike) : 

"It  was  the  (Italian)  immigrant  women  of 
Lawrence  who  finally  broke  open  the  strike. 
They  sent  their  children  away,  to  safety  and 
sustenance  .  .  .  The  IWW  (International 
Workers  of  the  World]  strike  fund  was 
meager,  and  each  family  received  only  33 
cents  a  day  with  which  to  buy  food  and  coal. 
It  was  decided,  as  conditions  deteriorated,  to 
evacuate  the  children  rather  than  go  back  to 
work  on  tbe  mlllowners'  terms.  On  February 
10,  some  120  children  were  put  aboard  a  train 
for  New  York,  where  they  were  met  by  three 
thousand  members  of  the  Italian  Socialist 
Federation.  When  the  train  arrived  at  Orand 
Central  Station,  onlookers  'wept  as  they  saw 
the  obvious  signs  of  poverty  and  suffering 
these  half-starved  chQdren  had  endured. 
Newspapers  that  had  attacked  the  IWW 
suddenly  turned  the  full  blast  of  their  crit- 
icism on  the  wool  trust.'  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren had  rickets,  a  bone  disease  caused  by 
undernourishment.  ThesSs  children  had  been 
starving  from  birth.'  [William  D.]  Haywood 
told  a  crowd  at  Cooper  Union.  "They  had 
been  starving  In  their  mothers'  wombs.  And 
their  mothers  had  been  starving  before  the 
children  were  conceived.'"  (p.  180) 

Amfitheatrof  Is  equally  facUe  In  other 
thematic  encounters,  ejg.,  on  the  Indigenous 
literature  of  the  Italian  ghetto: 

"There  were  also  bimdreds  of  poems  wrlt- 
teh  In  Italo-Amerlcan.  One  of  the  most  am- 
bitious had  Dante  arriving  as  an  Immigrant. 
After  being  processed  through  Ellis  Island, 
Dante  was  disembarked  at  the  Battery  where 
he  was  met  by  Virgil  who  escorted  blm 
through  the  Lower  Bast  Side  to  Mulberry 
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Bend — a  tour  of  Purgatory.  But  the  majority 
of  these  Italian-American  poems  were  short, 
bitter  commentaries  on  the  indignities  and 
Injustices  of  immigrant  poverty.  TlUs  Is  a 
free-verse  translation  In  gng^^h  of  a  sonnet 
written  In  Italian  but  employing  such  Ital- 
ian-American terms  as  briccheliere   (brick- 
layers) and  rv^To  (roof)." 
The  Bricklayers  came  over  by  the  thousands, 
A  whole  Italian  gang  with  calloused  hands. 
To  raise  a  buUdlng  forty  stories  high 
Not  counting  In  the  basement  or  the  roof. 
The  skyscraper's  now  done;   it  towers  up, 
A  symbol  of  American  achievement. 
But  who  recalls  the  greenhorns,  the  paesanl. 
The  ones  who  died  without  the  sacraments? 
What  did  they  gain  when  error  or  misfortune 
Came  crashing  down  upon  them  on  these 

floors? 
Poor       Oulnea,       helpless,       Ood-forsaken 

Dtgo  .  .  . 
Seated  before  his  thick  half-pound  of  steak 
The  boas  Just  laughs  and  shows  his  golden 

tooth. 
"Who's  dead  Is  dead.  I'm  breathing.  I  dont 

care."  i 

I  (pp.  244-46) 

And  he  is  remarkably  perceptive,  in  dis- 
tilling out  of  a  huge  literature,  vignettes  of 
crime;  ethnic  politics  (which  Includes  a 
superb  portrait  of  LaOuardla) ;  anomlc  re- 
sponses In  the  twin  dynamics  of  conflct  and 
acculturation;  and  the  new  "more  complex 
self-awareness"  of  the  Italian  Americans  of 
the  1970s.  It  may  not  be  true  that  "The 
children  of  Italian  Inunlgrants  no  longer  feel 
Italian;"  but  It  Is  true  that  the  children  of 
Columbus  "in  shedding  a  sense  of  apartness 
from  American  life  .  .  .  have  also  relinquished 
their  once-powerful  emotional  associations 
with  a  remote  Italian  world  that  they  knew 
second-hand,  from  family  recollections  and 
legends." 

Amfitheatrof's  successful  book  (and  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  it  will  rival  Puzo's  God- 
f other  on  middle-class  reading  tables)  un- 
derscores the  rich,  essentially  untapped,  eth- 
nic veins  which  traverse  the  American  cor- 
pus. It  is  a  herald  of  many  more  to  come; 
hopefully,  a  new  American  history  and  so- 
ciology in  which  academic  communities  will 
play  an  Important  role. 


CAPT.  EMIL  H.  PRAEOER 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTBday,  August  2.  1973 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Is  the  birthday  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can who,  although  he  is  neither  from  my 
district  nor  from  my  State,  is  the  grand- 
father of  my  legal  researcher,  Rick,  and 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  Capt.  Emil  H.  Praeger, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  is  celebrating  his  81st 
birthday  in  his  home  State  of  New  York 
where  he  is  still  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Madigan-Praeger,  Inc.  Captain  Prae- 
ger and /or  his  civil  engineering  firm  will 
be  remembered  for  the  renovation  of  the 
White  House  during  the  Truman  admin- 
istration and,  more  recently,  for  the  re- 
port that  he  submitted  concerning  the 
renovation  of  the  west  central  front  of 
the  Capitol. 

Captain  Praeger  served  in  both  world 
wars,  helped  to  develop  most  of  the  New 
York  City  and  surrounding  area  road  and 
highway  system,  and  was  in  charge  of 
the    design    and    ccmstruction    of    the 
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United  Nations  General  Assembly  build- 
ing. Captain  Praeger  is  also  noted  for  his 
design  of  the  Phoenix  project  during 
World  War  n  where  he  designed  the 
docks  for  LeHavre  harbor,  had  them 
floated  across  the  English  Channel  and 
sunk  in  place.  This  engineering  tech- 
nique was  later  used  in  his  design  of 
Pier  57  in  New  York  City  and  the  Tap- 
pen  Zee  Bridge  in  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  His 
engineering  experience  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  reclamation  of  Jones  Beach. 
Etorado  Beach,  the  foimdatlon  design  of 
the  Verrazano  Bridge  as  well  as  the  de- 
sign of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Bridge, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  creative, 
innovative  and  beautiful  to  be  designed 
in  years. 

Most  recently.  Captain  Praeger  de- 
signed the  Los  Angeles  Dodger's  sta- 
dium— Chavez  Ravine — and,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  oversaw  the  design 
and  construction  of  Shea  Stadium,  New 
York  City;  Houston  Astrodome,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  and  the  RFK  Stadium  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  wish  Captain  Praeger  many  more 
birthdays,  as  I  am  sure  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica does. 


THE    COMMUNITY    ANTICRIME 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEHSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  entitled  the  Com- 
munity Antlcrlme  Assistance  Act  of 
1973,  which  previously  has  been  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Mr. 
CoNYERs  and  Mr.  Pish.  This  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  Federal  antlcrlme 
assistance  grants  to  cities,  combinations 
of  cities,  public  agencies  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies.  The  legislation  would 
utilize  private  resources  to  aid  in  the  re- 
duction of  crime,  by  instituting  joint  pro- 
grams between  the  police,  citizens,  and  all 
segments  of  the  community  to  report 
criminal  activity  and  improve  citizen  co- 
operation and  involvement  with  the  en- 
tire criminal  Justice  system. 

Pear  of  senseless,  unpredictable,  and 
often  vicious  crime  has  driven  many  of 
our  citizens  to  organize  to  protect  them- 
selves. Citizen  patrols  and  "crime 
watches"  are  operating  in  some  parts  of 
New  York  City;  Washington,  D.C;  Alex- 
andria, Va.;  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Ham- 
mond, Ind.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  and  other  cities  and  towns. 
Wealthier  citizens  are  able  to  hire  guards 
or  professional  protection  agencies  to 
provide  extra  security  for  their  homes 
and  neighborhoods.  Middle-  and  lower- 
Income  citizens  cannot  afford  this  extra 
protection,  and  must  either  do  without 
and  suffer  increased  risks  of  becoming 
victims  of  crime,  or  provide  their  own 
security  at  the  expense  of  their  limited 
leisure  time  and  resources. 

Our  legislation  should  provide  the  ba- 
sis for  linking  the  resources  of  private 
industry,  business,  and  labor,  with  the 
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antlcrlme  efforts  of  citizens,  to  forge  a 
strong  partnership  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  Such  legislation  is  long  overdue, 
since  there  Is  no  present  coordinated 
Federal  program  to  provide  the  Impetus 
for,  and  assistance  to,  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  citizens  to  reduce  crime. 

Our  legislation  directs  the  Department 
of  Justice,  through  its  Community  Rela- 
tions Service — CRS — to  administer  the 
program  of  commiuiity  antlcrlme  assist- 
ance. The  Community  Relations  Service, 
subsequent  to  its  creation  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  resolve  community 
racial  disputes,  has  undertaken  new  re- 
sponsibilities to  improve  relations  be- 
tween citizens  and  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies. The  Attorney  General's  First  An- 
nual Report  on  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Activities  in- 
dicates that  CRS  helped  to  develop  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  community 
relations  programs,  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish local  criminal  justice  coordinating 
councils,  composed  of  private  business, 
labor,  education,  and  religious  groups, 
and  other  Interested  citizens,  to  handle 
specific  crime  control  and  law  reform 
projects. 

Various  citizens  programs  including 
home-alert,  merchant-alert,  and  super- 
vised nonpolice  tmant  patrols  have  as- 
sisted law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
detection  and  {^prehension  of  criminals. 
A  recent  report  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice— U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  1972 — 
found  that  in  Washington,  D.C,  and 
New  York  dty : 

NonpoUce  tenant  patrols  measurably  re- 
duce the  Incidence  of  stranger  to  stranger 
crimes.  The  decline  In  actual  offenses  and 
In  opportunities  to  commit  crime  was  sig- 
nificant ...  In  some  housing  projects  the 
presence  of  nonpolice  tenant  patrtda  had  a 
greater  Impact  on  crime  than  saturation 
patrols  Instituted  by  tbe  police  department. 

Similar  safety  patrols  are  also  in  oper- 
ation in  other  major  cities. 

The  Boston  and  Detroit  projects,  fund- 
ed by  LEAA  discretionary  grants,  have 
reported  a  high  degree  of  success  to  date. 
In  Boston,  robberies  dropped  77  perc«it, 
assaults  22  percent,  and  purse  snatching 
78  percent,  after  institution  of  the  pro- 
gram. Clearly,  citizen  participation  can 
have  a  positive  effect  on  crime  preven- 
tion, and  this  concept  has  received  ex- 
tensive support  from  Presidential  Crime 
Commissions,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  private  organizations. 

President  Johnson's  Commission  aa 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Admbilstra- 
tlon  of  Justice,  1967  Task  Force  Report 
on  the  Police  stressed  the  need  for  citi- 
zens to  take  an  active  role  f  .  law 
enforcement: 

Crime  is  not  tbe  business  of  the  police 
alone.  .  .  .  Police  need  help  from  citizens, 
from  private  organizations,  from  other  mu- 
nicipal agencies,  and  from  crime  prevention 
legislation.  .  .  . 

To  reduce  crime  In  their  communities 
cltlsens  must  be  prepared  to  back  up  their 
police  forces  with  more  than  slogans.  They 
need  to  keep  in  mind,  but  in  perspective, 
the  posElbllltles  o(, crime  in  their  daily  lives 
and  take  reasonable  steps  to  limit  criminal 
opportunities.  In  emergency  situations,  they 
must  sssume  the  responsibilities  of  sum- 
moning aid  for  victims  or  police  in  distress; 
they  cannot  stay  free  of  Involvement  and 
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yet  expect  others  to  protect  them.  In  groups 
and  even  as  Individuals  tbey  can  supply 
desperately  needed  avizlllary  resoiirces  to 
the  police,  the  courts,  and  correctional 
offlceis. 

The  Attorney  General  ol  the  United 
States,  in  a  1969  address  to  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  rec- 
ommended a  detailed  plan  for  citizen 
involvement  in  crime  prevention.  Includ- 
ing private  anticrime  fimds  for  assist- 
ance to  the  private  sector,  "town  hall" 
meetings  on  crime  problems,  a  cabinet 
level  comicll  on  law  enforcement,  and  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  community 
organizations. 

The  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  in 
1969  called  for  the  establishment  of  pri- 
vate citizens  organizations  and  a  Na- 
tional Citizen  Justice  Center. 

In  1971,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  report  on 
State-local  criminal  justice  systems,  de- 
voted an  entire  chapter  to  citizen  in- 
volvement in  crime  prevention,  citing 
numerous  ways  In  which  citizens  can 
safely  and  efficiently  participate  in  the 
criminaJ  Justice  system. 

Hie  National  Advisory  CommissicHi  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
working  papers  on  January  1973,  recom- 
mended citizen  involvement  to  reduce 
crime  and  governmental  corruption. 

Finally,  the  Council  on  Municipal  Per- 
formance recently  surveyed  law  enforce- 
ment methods  in  30  major  cities,  and 
fotmd  that  four  of  the  five  cities  with 
the  lowest  crime  rate  cited  police-com- 
munity cooperation  as  one  of  three  pri- 
mary crime  control  approaches.  Signifi- 
cantly, three  of  the  five  cities  with  the 
highest  crime  rates — Newark,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  St.  Louis — reported  that  lack 
of  community  cooperation  was  the  ma- 
jor obstacle  to  crime  control. 

Clearly,  crime  control  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  our  governments,  Federal,  State, 
and  local.  In  the  past  5  years  we  have 
poured  more  than  $2  billion  into  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
programs  to  reduce  crime,  and  neverthe- 
less this  Nation's  crime  index  continues 
at  an  unacceptably  high  rate,  threatening 
the  safety  and  peace  of  mind  of  our  citi- 
zens in  cities,  suburbs,  towns,  and  rural 
areas  throughout  this  country. 

While  we  are  working  on  long-range 
programs  to  eliminate  some  of  the  basic 
causes  of  crime — education,  housing, 
equal  opportunity,  health  and  the  like — 
our  short-range  goals  of  crime  control 
depend  on  the  will  of  our  people  to  initi- 
ate crime  prevention  programs  on  their 
own  and  to  cooperate  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  a  unified  fight 
to  reduce  crime  in  our  cities.  Our  legisla- 
tion will  provide  a  beginning  in  flni^nrffti 
assistance  and  support  from  the  Federal 
QDvemment  for  such  positive  citizen 
involvement,  and  we  are  confident  that 
implementation  of  this  program  would 
result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  our 
Nation's  crime  rates. 
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PROPOSED  CAMPAIGN  FINANCINO 
LEGISLATION 


August  3y  1973 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF  MICHiaAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
to  put  the  financing  of  campaigns  for 
Federal  elective  office  in  a  glass  house 
for  all  the  world  to  see  and  where  I  think 
such  activity  rightfully  belongs. 

My  bill  entitled,  "The  Federal  Cam- 
paign Contributions  and  Expenditures 
Act  of  1973,"  would  establish  a  kind  of 
Federal  bank  whose  sole  fimctlon  would 
be  to  receive  contributions  to,  and  make 
exi)endltures  on  behalf  of,  all  candidates 
for  Federal  elective  office.  There  would 
be  no  public  financing  of  election  cam- 
paigns as  has  been  proposed  by  some,  but 
rather  Federal  dominion  would  be  ex- 
ercised over  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  all  funds  to  insure  that  the  ac- 
cotmtlng  is  accurate  and  recipients  of  ex- 
penditures as  well  as  contributors  are 
clearly  known  and  identified.  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  approach  to  the  problem 
avoids  some  of  the  obvious  problems  of 
outright  public  financing  of  campaigns 
for  Federal  elections,  yet  recognizes  the 
proper  governmental  concern  in  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  campaign  financing 
through  contributions  from  the  citizenry 
at  large. 

Established  by  my  legislation  would 
be  a  Federal  Elections  Commission,  to  be 
comi>osed  of  five  members,  one  each  to 
be  appointed  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  both  Houses  and  by  the 
President.  The  Commission  would  have 
supervisory  control  over  the  agency  given 
the  operating  authority  under  the  bill, 
which  agency  would  be  called  the  "Office 
of  Federal  Campaign  Contrlbtitlons  and 
Expenditures." 

It  would  be  the  function  of  this  Of- 
fice to  receive  all  contributions  made  to 
candidates  for  Federal  elective  office  and 
to  hold  such  funds  on  deposit  for  the 
candidate,  much  as  a  bank  does  for  a 
depositor.  Then,  upon  authorization  by 
the  candidate,  the  Office  would  draw 
checks  against  the  account  in  payment 
of  obllgatitms  incurred  during  the  cam- 
paign. Additional  clout  would  be  given 
to  the  control  provided  over  expenditures 
by  provisions  in  the  bill  msUclng  it  un- 
lawful: For  anyone  other  than  the  Of- 
fice to  make  any  payment  for  campaign 
needs  on  behalf  of  a  candidate;  azui  for 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  ac- 
cept payment  for  any  such  ctunpalgn 
activity  from  any  source  other  than  the 
Office  of  Campaign  Contributions  and 
Expenditures. 

The  making  of  both  the  payment  and 
the  receipt  of  payment  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures unlawful  except  when  such 
payments  are  made  by  the  Office  of  Cam- 
paign ContrlbutlMis  and  Expenditures,  Is 
probably  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
biU.  Under  the  table,  disguised,  or  the 
resort  to  no-record  cash  transactions 


would  be  eliminated  under  my  proposal 
since  such  shenanigans  would  be  more 
than  Just  questicmable  tactics,  they 
would  be  criminal. 

In  this  way,  all  contributions  to  can- 
didates would  be  f  unneled  to  the  Office 
where  comprehensive  records  would  be 
maintained  for  public  view,  and  all  pay- 
ments of  campaign  expenses  would  be 
made  by  the  Office.  The  hoped-for  re- 
sult of  this  traffic  pattern  would  be  com- 
plete, accurate,  and  accessible  accoimt- 
Ing  of  the  source  and  amount  of  all  con- 
tributions to  candidates  and  of  the  pur- 
pose, amount,  and  payee  of  all  expendi- 
taies  made  during  a  campaign. 

I  might  note  that  my  intention  regard- 
ing the  Office  is  to  keep  it  as  neutral  as 
possible  with  respect  to  candidates  and 
their  relations  with  their  contributors, 
creditors,  and  competing  candidates. 
Thus,  I  have,  in  drafting  the  biU,  at- 
tempted to  circumscribe  the  authority  as 
closely  as  possible  and  I  have  purposely 
left  intact  the  powers  of  the  Comptroller 
General  in  the  areas  of  enforcement  of 
media  expenditure  limitations,  investiga- 
tions of  complaints  of  violations  of  fed- 
eral campaign  law,  and  the  Issuance  of 
orders  regarding  such  violations. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  constitu- 
tional, administrative  and  definitional 
problems  I  foresaw,  this  legislation  would 
not  assert  Jurisdiction  over  groups  and 
committees  whose  interest  Is  in  a  par- 
ticular issue  or  whose  interests  lie  in  both 
Federal,  and  State,  and  local  candidates; 
that  is,  those  whose  financial  attention 
has  not  yet  focused  on  a  particular  can- 
didate for  Federal  office.  However,  if  such 
a  committee  or  group  were  to  decide  to 
make  an  expenditinre  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate for  a  particular  purpose,  such  as 
a  TV  spot,  it  would  be  precluded  from 
doing  so  Itself  by  the  prohibition  men- 
tioned earlier.  Instead,  it  would  have  to 
divert  the  money,  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tribution appropriately  earmarked,  to 
the  Office  smd  the  Office  would  then, 
upon  authorization  from  the  candidate, 
make  the  payment. 

Likewise,  my  legislation  does  not  at- 
tempt to  set  new  spending  limitations  or 
the  like  since  many  proposals  are  al- 
ready focusing  cm  this  subject  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  determination 
of  such  matters,  the  Office  of  Campaign 
Contributions  and  Expenditures  Is  a  nec- 
essary mechanism  to  assure  compliance 
and  faithful  execution  of  these  other 
mandates. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
say  that  I  think  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  is  capable  of  striking  the  delicate 
balance  between  the  tradition  of  citizen 
contributions  to  favorite  candidates  and 
the  need  for  the  rest  of  society  to  know 
how  much,  from  whom,  and  for  what 
purposes  a  candidate  Is  receiving  and  us- 
ing his  contributions.  I  think  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Federal  Campaign 
Contributions  and  Expenditures  will  ac- 
complish that  purpose  with  a  minimum 
of  Federal  Involvement  and  expense,  and 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably 
consider  th:s  bill. 


Augiist  3,  1973 


VALUABLE  SERVICE  FROM  YOUTH 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  Kissouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  take  special  pride  in  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  valuable 
work  performed  during  the  past  year  by 
the  37  young  men  and  women  who  served 
on  my  nonpartisan  Youth  Advisory 
Council.  I  formed  the  council  in  1971  to 
advise  me  on  matters  before  the  Con- 
gress of  concern  to  the  young  citizens 
of  my  district  and  to  initiate  positive 
projects  to  advance  the  interests  of  young 
people  in  the  conununity.  Each  high 
school  in  Missouri's  Second  Congressional 
District  sent  a  student  representative  to 
the  council  In  1972-73.  and  all  of  the 
representatives  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  quality  of  service  they  gave. 

For  my  part,  I  offered  the  students  an 
open  and  direct  line  of  commimication 
to  me,  as  well  as  the  resources  of  my  of- 
fice. But  the  imagination  and  initiative 
came  from  them,  in  plentiful  supply. 
They  dealt  with  problems  that  were  close 
to  them — problems  they  faced  in  every- 
day Ufe — and  in  doing  so  achieved  an  un- 
common degree  of  effectiveness. 

In  the  fall  of  1972.  a  St.  Louis  area 
high  school  student  was  rendered  para- 
plegic in  a  football  accident,  and  it  was 
found  that  no  school  Insurance  policy 
existed  to  protect  htm  or  other  school 
athletes.  ITie  Youth  Advisory  Coimcll 
formed  a  Committee  on  Health  Insur- 
ance, chaired  by  Lis  Weber,  which  im- 
mediately conducted  a  thorough  and 
complete  survey  of  all  high  school  ath- 
letic departments  in  the  Second  District 
to  determine  the  quality  of  high  school 
insurance  programs  as  well  as  general 
safety  conditions  in  athletic  departments. 
The  results  of  the  study  were  reported 
to  me  and  will  in  turn  be  referred  to  the 
1973-74  Youth  Advisory  Council  this 
fall  for  updated  study  and  dissemination. 
The  council's  prompt  action  last  fall 
should  enhance  the  safety  of  students 
throughout  the  community. 

Juvenile  justice  is  another  dally  con- 
cern of  the  young.  Alarming  nimibers  of 
children  and  youth  are  entering  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  system;  moreover,  many  of 
the  victims  of  Juvenile  crime  are  children 
and  youth.  The  1971-72  Youth  Advisory 
Council  conducted  an  extensive  study  of 
the  Missouri  Juvenile  Justice  system  and 
concluded  that  a  new  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  guaranteeing  the  delivery 
of  needed  youth  services  would  Improve 
the  quality  of  justice  for  juveniles.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  further  studies  were 
conducted,  and  the  council  woiked  to 
transform  its  recommendations  into  leg- 
islative realities. 

I  Joined  the  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Justice  in  meeting  with  a  Missouri  State 
Senator  to  discuss  possible  State  and 
Federal  legislation  that  would  reflect  the 
council's  recommendations.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Doug  Phillips.  Pat  Hicks, 
and  Jeff  Dale,  the  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile Justice  advanced  its  proposals  per- 
suasively. Doug  was  Invited  to  testify 
coax 1783— Part  22 
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before  a  Missouri  Joint  Interim  Legisla- 
tive Committee  which  was  drafting  leg- 
islation In  the  juvenile  justice  field.  I 
found  the  testimony  sufBciently  signifi- 
cant to  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
oao,  January  25,  1973,  and  the  legislative 
committee  incorporated  a  number  of  the 
council's  recommendations,  including 
the  creation  of  a  State  division  of  youth 
services,  in  the  bill  it  finally  proposed. 
Doug  later  appeared  before  the  Missouri 
Senate  Criminal  Justice  Committee  to 
testify  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  ul- 
timately passed  the  State  Senate.  At  the 
Federal  level,  the  council  registered  input 
by  suggesting  an  amendment  to  legisla- 
tion establishing  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  The 
amendment,  which  was  included  in  the 
biU,  provides  for  the  input  of  young 
citizens  into  the  Institute  oa  an  ongo- 
ing basis.  In  addition  to  its  direct  legis- 
lative activities,  the  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile Justice  participated  in  a  number  of 
relevant  meetings  and  conferences. 

The  problem  of  chemical  substance 
abuse,  which  the  council  found  to  be 
s3miptomatic  of  larger  problems  as  well, 
was  explored  by  the  Committee  on  Drug 
Problems,  chaired  by  John  Fox.  The  com- 
mittee visited  and  studied  prevention 
and  treatment  services  throughout  the 
St.  Louis  area.  So  much  has  been  said 
about  substance  abuse  that  it  may  seem 
as  though  public  interest  in  the  issue  is 
beginning  to  decline.  Nevertheless,  the 
council  recognized  its  gravity  and  kept 
well  informed  and  abreast  of  conditions 
in  the  community. 

Young  people  are,  after  all,  the  pri- 
mary consumers  of  education,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  especially  encouraging 
to  parents  to  learn  that  the  members 
of  my  Youth  Advisory  Council  gave  their 
attention  to  methods  of  paying  for  it.  A 
position  paper  on  the  funding  of  educa- 
tion was  presented  to  me  by  Joe  Duggan 
and  Lou  Fabian  of  the  Committee  on 
Education.  I  will  submit  the  paper  to 
the  incoming  coimcll  members  this  faU 
for  further  study  and  recommendations. 

Young  people  are  Indeed  a  major  con- 
sumer group  of  many  products,  and  con- 
sumer affairs  do  concern  them.  A  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Protection,  co- 
chaired  by  Mary  Jo  MlUlgan  and  Dave 
Morlock,  studied  several  pieces  of  con- 
sumer legislation  that  were  pending  in 
Congress  and  shared  their  findings  with 
me. 

There  are  a  great  many  municipal 
courts  In  the  2nd  District,  and  although 
they  deal  with  large  numbers  of  citizens 
regularly,  they  are  seldom  scrutinized. 
A  Committee  on  Municipal  Courts,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Doug  Phillips,  Bob 
Niemeler,  and  Alan  Bomsteln,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  thorough  study  of 
municipal  courts  In  the  St.  Louis  area, 
to  make  known  to  the  council  and  the 
public  basic  practices  and  procedures  of 
these  courts,  and  to  allow  a  study  of  this 
Information  to  determine  whether  these 
courts  are  in  fact  just  to  citizens  of  all 
age-groups,  income-levels,  and  races.  I 
will  pass  onto  the  1973-1974  council  the 
plans  and  backgroimd  information  al- 
ready developed  for  such  a  study. 

A  Youth  Advisory  Council  Committee 
on  Emergency  Medical  Services  examined 
legislation  at  both  the  State  and  PMeial 
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levds  to  improve  the  quality  of  emer- 
gency care  and  studied  the  local  situation 
by  conferring  with  local  physicians  and 
hospital  administrators.  In  order  to  get 
a  first-hand  observation  of  emergency 
medical  service  needs,  council  members 
volunteered  to  serve  as  "victims"  in  a 
mock  disaster  at  a  local  hospital.  Hospital 
officials  commended  them  for  their  co- 
operation and  convincing  performance  in 
the  drill.  The  committee's  many  and 
varied  activities  were  carried  out  under 
the  leadership  of  Mike  Blind.  Chip  Mur- 
ray, and  Liz  Weber. 

The  Committee  on  Emergency  Medical 
Services  discussed  the  many  aspects  of 
the  existing  system  and  of  proposed 
improvements  with  legislative  leaders 
and  experts  at  the  1973  Missouri  Youth 
Legislative  Forum  in  the  State  capital. 
The  entire  council  traveled  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  coimcll  members  participated 
in  work  sessions  on  Juvenile  Justice,  pris- 
on reform,  education,  and  adult  rights 
and  responsibilities  at  age  18.  Doug  Phil- 
lips served  as  chairman  of  the  Youth 
Legislative  Forum. 

When  the  State  legislature  was  pre-' 
sented  with  a  proposal  to  grant  full 
majority  rights  to  18-year-olds,  the  coun- 
cU  gave  considerable  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter and  endorsed  the  proposal.  Doug  Phil- 
lips was  asked  to  present  testimony  to 
the  Missouri  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  behalf  of  the  council's  position,  and 
he  did  "ho  in  February  1973. 

The  many  and  varied  activities  of  the 
Youth  Advisory  Council  in  1972  and  1973 
demonstrate  not  only  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose and  commitment  but  also  a  substan- 
tial ability  to  get  things  done.  Of  great 
value  in  this  regard  was  the  work  of  Doug 
Portell.  Youth  Council  Coordinator,  who 
performed  many  of  the  staff  functions 
of  the  council  while  serving  as  a  student 
member.  And  the  entire  council  joined 
in  identifying  problems  and  trying  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  most  effective  manner 
Their  studies  led  them  to  many  places-^ 
they  came  to  me  but  they  also  went  to 
State  and  local  government  agencies  and 
officials,  to  various  meetings  and  forums 
and  to  many  Individuals;  they  went 
wherever  they  were  led  in  the  puwuit  of 
answers. 

The  council  members  recognized  they 
could  not  solve  everything  in  one  meeting 
or  In  1  year.  Consequently,  they  con- 
tinued projects  that  had  been  initiated 
by  their  predecessors  and  began  projects 
to  be  further  developed  in  the  future. 
Their  ability  to  see  themselves  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  endeavor  contributed 
greatly  to  their  successes  and  to  the 
groundwork  they  laid  for  future  accom- 
plishments. 

Finally,  in  all  their  work,  these  stu- 
dents went  beyond  the  initial  commit- 
ment and  enthusiasm  we  have  come  to 
take  for  granted  in  young  people — ^they 
carried  out  their  projects  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  commitment  we  are  not  used 
to  seeing— if  only  because  we  don't  al- 
ways look  for  it  or  give  It  a  chance  to 
fiourish.  In  short,  the  37  young  men  and 
women  who  worked  with  me  this  past 
year  combined  some  of  the  best  natural 
qualities  of  youth— the  hope  and  strength 
of  spirit — with  a  large  dose  of  maturity 
The  fruits  of  this  combination  are  of 
clear  and  substantial  value.  I  would  like 
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to  tell  me  who  In  tbeir  department  was 
mafcing  agricultural  decision*.  Their  re- 
ply listed  10  men  in  OMB  and,  aside  from 
2  who  had  an  economic  backgroimd  In 
forestry,  only  1  of  the  10  had  any  aca- 
I^blan.  Bill  Flaika,  John  Pox,  Susie  cjemlc  background  in  agriculture.  We 
Green.  John  Hamilton,  Laura  Hawes,  Pafn^vo  hundreds  of  men  in  the  Department 
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to  express  my  sincere  appreciatiaa  to 
the  following  individuals: 

Sandy  Beck,  Mike  Blind.  Alan  Bom- 
stein,  Tim  Brady,  Mary  Causlno,  Jeff 
Dale.  Sue  Dannenmaler,  Joe  Duggan,  Lou 
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Hicks,  Mat  Librach,  Joanie  Lyles.  Denlse 
Mandie,  Nan  McCurdy,  Mary  Jo  Idllllgan. 
Dave  Morlock,  Chip  Murray,  Bob  Nie- 
meier,  Richard  Parks.  Doug  Phlllipe. 
Doug  Portell,  Jane  Ruzicka,  Laurie  Sabol, 
Debby  Sansone,  Henry  Scott,  Doug 
Schwartz,  Chris  Schulte,  Becky  Smith. 
Richard  StofC.  Bill  Thome,  Liz  Weber. 
RickTelton. 


MY  BDTZ  IS  HUKTINQ 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

or  1CI8SOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  irritation  at  a  statement 
made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
yesterday  in  regard  to  the  present  freeze 
on  beef  prices.  The  freeze  was  econom- 
ically idiotic  and  many  of  us  said  it 
would  not  work  when  it  was  put  on.  Now 
that  it  has  proven  to  be  such  a  failure, 
the  Secretary  says  that  politicians 
pushed  him  into  it. 

When  the  President  announced  in  July 
that  beef  prices  would  remain  frozen  un- 
til September  12,  Secretary  Butz  public- 
ly endorsed  the  idea  even  though  he 
knew  a  similar  freeze  had  been  a  dis- 
mal failure  in  pork  and  poultry.  I  pre- 
dicted then  the  freeze  would  have  to  be 
Ufted  by  mid-August  because  by  then 
we  would  be  facing  serious  beef  short- 
ages. The  Secretary  maintained  the 
freeze  would  continue  imtll  September 
12.  Now,  in  the  face  of  beef  shortages, 
the  Secretary  says  if  he  had  his  druthers 
he  would  consider  lifting  the  freeze  be- 
fore September  12. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  Secretary  Butz 
gave  this  country  some  agriculture  lead- 
ership. First  we  subsidize  farm  exports 
and  then  we  embargo  them.  In  April 
consumers  boycott  beef  and  in  July  they 
are  crying  for  it.  One  day  the  Secretary 
Infers  that  anyone  who  favors  food  price 
freezes  is  a  fool;  the  next  day  he  em- 
braces the  freezes  and  when  they  do  not 
work,  he  says  we  were  pushed  into  them 
by  politicians. 

I  feel  it  is  about  time  the  OMB  ad- 
mits it  does  not  know  a  bale  of  hay  from 
a  bushel  of  beans  and  turns  agriculture 
decisions  back  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture before  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book  and  the  fanner's  livelihood  are  both 
severely  damaged. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  agricultural 
decisions  have  been  coming  from  the 
OMB  instead  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture who  I  feel  knew  In  advance  that 
food  prices  were  going  up  because  of  food 
shortages  and  that  you  do  not  solve  prob- 
lems of  food  shortages  with  food  price 
freezes.  Secretary  Butz  is  an  agrlciiltural 
economist  and  is  too  smart  a  mem  in  this 
area  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
cisions that  have  our  coimtry  in  such  a 
food  mess. 

I  contacted  the  OMB  and  asked  them 


of  Agriculture  a  few  blocks  from  OMB 
and  I  think  it  is  about  time  we  started 
using  them  before  both  consmners  and 
producers,  as  well  as  our  economy,  are 
hiirt  f  xirther. 


GEN.  A.  J.  GOODPASTER  ON  NATO 
AND  AN  ERA  OF  DETENTE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NKW  jKBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  2.  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  time  to  submit  for  the 
Rkcoso  excerpts  from  an  address  given 
by  Gen.  A.  J.  Goodpaster  to  the  George- 
town Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies.  General  Goodpaster's 
keynote  remarks  led  a  discussion  on 
"Alliances  in  an  Era  of  Detente,"  and 
there  is  certainly  no  one  more  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  subject  than  General 
Goodpaster,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  and  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
European  Command. 

Since  1969,  the  General  has  held  the 
important  position  as  head  of  NATO 
and  the  American  forces  in  Europe.  His 
military  career  began  when  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  upon  gradu- 
ating from  West  Point  in  1939,  and  with 
that  start  he  went  on  to  become  a  re- 
spected military  leader  and  a  dis- 
tinguished American  citizen. 

General  Goodpaster's  words  on  the  role 
of  NATO  in  international  affairs  today 
deserve  to  be  reviewed.  He  is  a  great  man 
with  important  and  welcome  words  on 
our  world  today. 

Excerpts  of  General  Goodpaster's  ad- 
dress follow: 

KXTNOTK   AODRKSS  BT   GEN.   A.   J.   OOODPASm, 
SXTFkKKK  AT.l.Tgn  COMMAITOIX,  EDKOPK 

XXCKUTS 

I  first  want  to  emphasize  that  I  have  long 
considered  detente  one  of  the  four  objectives 
of  NATO,  along  with  deterrence,  defense. 
and  solidarity.  These  objectives  are  Inter- 
related In  a  number  of  ways.  We  n«ed  to 
achieve  all  foiu  together,  not  any  one  merely 
by  Itself. 

Deterrence  must,  of  coucse,  bead  the  list. 
Deterrence  Is  today,  as  It  was  when  the  treaty 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  was  signed 
back  In  1949,  the  chosen  route  by  which  to 
provide  for  the  seciirlty  of  our  people  while 
safeguarding  our  freedoms.  For  deterrence 
means  slm.ply  Insuring  and  reinforcing  i>eace 
by  dissuading  military  attacks  and  mUltary 
pressures. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  objective  of  deterrence  Includes  dis- 
suading the  Soviets  not  only  from  direct 
military  attack  but  also  fnxn  policies  and 
tactics  based  on  the  exercise  ot  mUltary 
pressures. 

For  this  deterrence  to  be  effective,  we  must 
convince  the  Soviet  leaders  that  the  risks 
and  the  costs  of  war  would  far  outweigh  any 
gains  they  could  realistically  expect  to  make. 
Thus  deterrence  rests  squarely  on  the  sec- 
ond traditional  objective  of  NATO,  defense. 
In  addition,  of  course.  If  deterrence  should 
fall,  strong  and  ready  defense  forces  would 


come  Into  play  as  the  eeaentlal  means  of  saf  e- 
guardli^  our  nations. 

The  third  objective  of  the  Alliance  Is  soli- 
darity— collective  action  and  unity  a~iong 
the  nations  of  the  AlUanoe.  Our  integrated 
military  command —  Allied  Command  Europe, 
which  stretches  from  the  North  Cape  oi  Nor- 
way across  Centra.  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Eastern  Turkey — Joins  with  other 
institutions  of  NATO  to  serve  this  objec- 
tive. .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  consider  detente 
the  fourth  objective  of  NATO.  Detente  U  a 
word  which  Is  much  used  these  days — and. 
I  might  add,  often  abused.  In  a  recent  speech 
In  Bonn.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  distin- 
guished between  "real"  detente  and  "illu- 
sory" detente,  and  the  distinction  seems  to 
me  both  valid  and  Important.  Genuine  de- 
tente, a  meaningful  and  durable  detente, 
must  be  based  on  reducing  and  removing  the 
causes  of  tension  among  nations,  rather  than 
merely  the  symptoms  of  tension.  And  in  to- 
day's world,  one  preeminent  cause  of  tenskm 
iB  the  massive  and  stUl-expanding  mUltary 
power  Boalntalned  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  reduction  in  the  surface  manifestations 
of  tension  not  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
In  the  basic  causes — what  Sir  Alec  called 
Illusory  detente — carries  considerable  risks.  It 
could  give  o\ir  people  a  false  sense  of  security, 
and  lead  them  to  drop  their  guard.  Thus  it 
would  actually  increase  the  danger  and  re- 
duce the  stability  In  our  position,  and  there- 
by In  fact  contribute  to  future  tension, 
rather  than  resolve  it. 

My  first  main  point  about  NATO  and  de- 
tente, then.  Is  that  detente  is.  quite  prop- 
erly, one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  NATO. 
My  second  point  is  closely  related.  We  are  in 
an  era  of  detente,  I  would  argue,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  NATO  In  achieving 
these  objectives.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  do  not  emphasize  often  enough — or  per- 
hKpB  not  loudly  enou^ — Just  bow  tre- 
mendously successful  NATO  has  been.  For 
more  than  two  decades  now  It  has  been  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  above 
aU  else,  that  has  preserved  the  peace  and 
safeguarded  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  twenty- 
eight  years  have  passed  without  war  in  Eu- 
rope. For  comparison,  twenty-eight  years  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  Europe 
had  luidergone  the  six  years  of  death  and 
destruction  of  World  War  n.  This  Is  the  first 
time  In  many  cent\irles  that  Europe  has  had 
so  long  a  period  of  peace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For,  while  the  era  of  detente  has  been 
marked  in  the  West  by  tendencies  toward  a 
weakening  of  dedication  and  support  for 
NATO,  and  by  a  concentration  on  the  divi- 
sive problems  facing  the  Alliance,  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  similar  developments  in  the  War- 
saw Pact.  Indeed  the  hard  facts  are  Just  the 
opposite.  Despite  all  the  talk  of  detente  and 
accommodation,  the  last  few  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  continuing — and  disturbing — 
growth  in  Russian  military  strength. 

The  Soviets  may  be  talking  more  quietly 
Just  now,  but  they  are  carrying  a  big  stick, 
which  Is  In  fact  getting  bigger.  An  Independ- 
ent study  conducted  not  long  ago  by  Profes- 
sor Erlckson  of  Edinburgh  University  con- 
firmed that  there  have  been  substantial  and 
siistained  increases  in  Soviet  military  forces 
diiring  the  last  few  years.  This  conclusion  oc- 
casioned widespread  comment  and  a  good 
deal  of  surprise.  And  this  Is  a  fact  which  Is 
Itself  surprising,  since  there  had  been  no  lack 
of  public  statements,  Including  some  of  my 
own.  about  the  increase  that  bad  been  tak- 
ing place  In  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  In  each 
one  of  the  last  six  years — since  the  time  In 
fact  of  the  removal  of  Khruschev — the  Soviet 
military  budget  has  increased  in  real  terms 
over  the  military  budget  of  the  previous  year. 
Recent  published  estimates  indicate  that  the 
Soviet  military  budget  exceeds  that  of  the 
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United  States — from  a  total  national  econ- 
omy only  half  as  large.  In  this  area  of  de- 
tenu, then,  NATO  faces  a  kind  of  paradox — 
on  tjue  one  hand  continuing  aegoUationa 
with  some  degree ;,of  euphoria  and  weaken- 
ing of  support,  and  on  the  other  hand  grow- 
ing Soviet  forces — the  strongeet  nUUtary 
power  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What  abould 
we  do  in  this  situation? 

The  primary  thing  we  should  do,  I  beUeve, 
Is  to  keep  a  keen  edge  on  our  thinking  proc- 
esses. We  should  take  conscious  care  not  to 
slip  further  into  the  complacency,  the  un- 
thinking euphoria,  that  is  already  all  too 
widespread  in  connection  with  military  needs 
and  problems.  We  must  realize,  and  some- 
how make  sure  the  public  realizes,  that  the 
mUltary  strength  of  NATO  is  not  in  contra- 
diction to  the  search  for  detente  and  peace. 
It  is  rather  an  essential  element,  aa  indis- 
pensable underpinning,  for  that  search. 

'         •       '        •  •  *  •         .  ■:' 

•n»e  question  Is  Often  asked,  "Why  are  US 
troops  still  In  Europe  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II?"  Posed  In 
these  Words,  the  question  is  an  Invitation  to 
confusion.  I  consider  that  the  right  quee- 
tlon  Is  not  how  long  It  has  been  since  World 
Wtt  n.  It  Is  how  long  It  Is  before  World  War 
m.  The  US  troops  In  Europe  are  there  to 
keep  World  War  ni  from  taking  place,  and 
they  have  been  succeeding  in  this  task  Uft 
nearly  three   decades.   It   Is   a  worthy  task. 

A  second  version  of  the  question  Is  al- 
most as  faulty,  and  as  pernicious:  "Why  are 
US  troops  In  E\m>pe  to  defend  the  Biiro- 
peans — why  don't  the  European^  defend 
themselves?"  The  answer  to  this  charge,  of 
course,  Is  first  of  aU  that  the  biUk  of  the  de- 
fense forces  In  Etirope  are  In  fact  provided 
by  the  Europeans— ninety  percent  of  the 
ground  forces,  seventy-five  percent  of  the  air 
forces,  and  eighty  percent  of  the  ships.  This 
is  an  important  fact  that  is  aU  too  little  real- 
ized in  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  it  Is,  above  aU,  US  security  interests 
that  are  involved  in  Europe.  As  Joh^  McCloy 
put  It  In  his  testimony  to  the  Randall  Sub- 
committee, "the  extent  of  our  Interdepend- 
ence Is  such  that  If  we  attempt  to  vlsuallae  a 
Europe  no  longer  on  our  side  but  oppoelng 
us  In  aU  critical  Issues,  neutral  or  over- 
sensitive to  all  Communist  pressures,  tbo 
prospect  would  be  bleak  Indeed." 

There  are,  I  believe,  three  propositions 
that  are  basic  to  United  States  security  in- 
tersBts  in  this  regard.  The  first  proposition  is 
that  NATO,  or  something  like  tt.  Is  essential 
to  the  security  Interests  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Just  as  I  beUeve  It  is  to  the  security 
Interests  of  every  other  member  of  NATO. 
Without  NATO,  the  West  would  lie  exposed 
to  Soviet  pressure,  to  Soviet  efforts  to  pick 
off  countries  one  by  one,  and  to  dangerous 
InstabUity  and  threats  to  peace. 

The  second  proposition  Is  that  a  substaa- 
tl51  collective  force,  in-belng,  in-place  In 
Western  Europe.  Is  essential  to  a  viable 
NATO  and  therefore  to  United  States  secu- 
rity. Without  such  a  real,  Uvlng  force  In  be- 
ing, NATO  could  become  no  more  than  a 
"scr^  of  paper,"  lUce  other  treaties  before 
It.  Moreover,  if  this  coUectlve  force  were  lost, 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  It  would  be  possible 
to  buUd  It  again. 

The  third  proposition  Is  that  a  balanced 
American  mUltary  force  contribution  In  the 
European  area,  not  substantlaUy  less  than 
we  have  there  today,  is  at  present  essentUl 
to  the  continued  existence  of  a  strong  col- 
lective force,  therefore,  to  the  continued 
effectiveness  and  vlabUlty  of  NATO,  and 
therefore  to  the  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  This  wUl  remain  true  imtU 
mutual  reductions  can  be  made  with  the 
other  side. 

And  a  clinching  point  to  me  in  all  this  Is 
that  the  forces  we  have  In  Eiirope  are  much 
mora  affective  mllltarUy  in  achieving  our 
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alms  of  deterrence,  peace,  and  stabUlty  by 
being  there  than  by  being  In  the  United 
States.  President  Nixon  trenchantly  under- 
lined this  same  conclusion  when  he  said, 
"Tlie  United  States  can  no  more  disengage 
from  feurope  than  from  Alaska." 

Certainly  the  burden  of  maintaining  tlvese 
forces  aad^of  defense  in  general  Is  not  llgbt. 
The  maasiires  that  I  urge — maintaining 
forces  at  their  present  levels  untU  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  to  balanced  reductions,  con- 
tinuing our  programs  of  modernization  and 
Improvement — these  policies  wUl  not  be 
cheap  nor' can  they  be  expected  to  prove 
universally  popular  in  this  era  of  detente.  In 
.  tbU  regard,  I  like  to  compare  NATO's  mUl- 
tary force  to  a  smaU  town  police  department 
which.  In  more  than  twenty  years,  has  not 
had  to  oops  with  a  single  major  crime. 

We  therefore  find  It  Increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  from  the  community  budget  the 
,  money  for  a  new  patrol  car  and  to  Justify  to 
the  town  eouncU  the  employment  of  so 
many  policemen.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
the  NATO  policemen  on  the  comer — hard  at 
work  at  deterrence — have  had  a  major  hand 
in  preventing  any  major  crimes  from  taking 
place. 

This  comparison  seems  to  me  to  lUustrate 
two  Important  dimensions  of  national  con- 
tributions to  NATO.  The  first  and  most  ob- 
vious one  Is  the  contribution  of  military 
foroee.  Here  the  maintenance  of  force  levels 
and  the  conduct  of  modemlcation  programs 
are  of  great  Importance  to  the  future  of  the 
collective  mUltary  security  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions. But  a  second  set  of  contributions  are 
of  equal  Importance :  The  efforts  by  national 
leaders  to  create  and  strengthen  an  atmos- 
phere of  understancUng  and  supp<Mi;  for  the 
saorlflces  required  for  the  collective  defense, 
at  a  time  when  such  support  must  come  from 
reason  and  constructive  thought,  and  not 
from  the  visceral  ImpiUse  of  fear. 

Today  a  vital  part  of  a  nation's  contribu- 
tion to  NATO  is  a  wUllngness  to  take  the 
political  heat  that  is  Involved  in  shaping  and 
meeting  our  mUltary  obligations. 

In  1961,  when  he  addressed  ue  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  General  Elsenhower 
predicted:  "The  cost  of  peace  Is  going  to  be 
a  sacrifice,  a  very  great  sacrifice  indlviduaUy 
and  natlonaUy.  But  total  war  is  a  tragedy;  it 
is  probably  the  suicide  of  clvUlzatlon."  Today, 
In  this  era  of  detente,  total  war  seems  to  be 
much  more  remote  than  it  seemed  In  1961. 
I  know  of  nothing,  however,  that  has  re- 
duced the  costs  of  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
those  costs  and  the  sacrifices  they  demand 
continue  to  be  heavy. 

Today,  despite  infiatlon  and  an  atmosphere 
of  detente,  it  Is  vitally  important  that  the 
nations  of  NATO  obtain  the  money  for  the 
new  patrol  car  and  other  more  modern  equip- 
ment. It  Is  equally  Important  for  them  to 
Justify  the  policemen  to  the  town  councU. 

Now,  as  perhaps  never  before,  there  Is  a 
need  for  national  leadership  that  can  and 
win  maintain  the  coUectlve  strength  of  the 
nations,  and  make  clear  to  all  the  mterde- 
pendence  of  deterrence  and  detente.  Only 
thus  will  NATO  continue  to  be  In  the  coming 
years  what  it  has  been  In  the  past — thejnoet 
successful  aUlance  for  peace  and  security 
that  the  world    has  ever  known. 


CORPORATE  TAX  STUDY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
August  1.  I  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
Hou^  on  corporate  Federal  tax  pasrments 
and  P^eral  subsidies  to  corporations  for 
1972.  This  was  a  major  speech  of  some  18 
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pages  with  nimierous  tables  and  complex 
footnotes. 

As  usual,  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice did  a  fantastic  job  of  printing  this 
speech  with  the  tables  in  the  period  of 
Just  a  few  hours.  However,  there  are  a 
few  typographical  errors.  My  staff  and  I 
are  in  the  process  of  meticulously  proof- 
reading this  data,  and  I  will  enter  a  few 
corrections  in  tomorrow's  Record. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  mention  this,  since  many  of  the  figures 
m  my  speech  are  being  widely  quoted.  I 
hope  that  interested  persons  will  delay 
In  reprinting  from  this  data  until  the  few 
typographical  errors  are  corrected  in  to- 
morrow's Record. 


'CAROWINDS" 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRTAN  DORN 

OP   SOXTTH    CAKOIXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
their  families,  constituents,  and  friends 
a  visit  to  CAROWINDS.  This  fabulous 
amusement  and  recreation  center  will  be 
open  to  the  public  every  day  during  the 
August  recess  of  the  Congress  and  every 
weekend  through  the  late  fall. 

From  Washington,  CAROWINDS  Is 
less  than  a  day's  drive  down  superb  In- 
terstate Highway  85  with  other  splendid 
highways  connecting  from   the   South. 
East,  and  the  Wert.  Nearby  is  the  Inter- 
national Airport  of  the  Queen  City  of 
Charlotte.  CAROWINDS  is  astride  the 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina  line,  10 
miles  south  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  tmd  13 
miles  north  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  on  Inter- 
state Highway  77,  CAROWINDS  Is  thus 
located  in  the  oongressional  districts  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues — the  Hon- 
orable Ton  S.  Gettys  of  South  Carolina 
and  Jim  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Gov. 
James  A.  Holshouser  of  North  Carolina 
and  Gov.  John  C.  West  of  South  Carolina 
recently  dedicated  this  great  historical, 
cultural,  and  entertainment  attraction  in 
appropriate  ceremonies.  CAROWINDS  is 
recommended    by   the  Recreation  and 
Tourism  Departments  of  the  Carollnas 
and  by  historical  societies  and  agencies 
throughout  the  southeast.  The  birthplace 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Kings  Mountain 
National  Battlefield  and  Parte,  and  Cow- 
pens  National  Battlefield  and  Park  are 
nearby  and  countless  other  historic  at- 
tractions are  located  near  CAROWINDS. 
In  the  beautiful  Piedmont  Belt  of  the 
CaroUnas  at  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Moimtains,  CAROWINDS  is  ideal- 
ly situated.  CAROWINDS  is  the  largest 
amusement  park  in  the  United  States.  Its 
main  entrance  features  a  magnificent  co- 
lonial mansion  with  the  North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina  State  line  in  exact  center 
of  the  mansion.  In  f  rwit  of  the  mansicm 
is  the  carriage  from  the  famous  1939 
movie  "Gone  With  the  Wind."  In  your 
imagination  you  can  see  both  Scarlett 
OUara  and  Rhett  Butler.  There  are  well 
over  100  attractions  crammed  in  73  acres 
of  CAROWINDS.  Over  1,200  young  men 
and  women  of  high  school  and  college*" 
age  are  employed  for  the  summer  season. 
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These  young  people  are  selected  for  their 
charm,  personality,  and  talent. 

Clean,  wholesome,  dynamic  entertain- 
ment will  thrill  every  moment  of  your 
stay  at  CABOWIND8.  Three  centuries  of 
Carolina  history,  heritage,  and  tradition 
are  depicted  through  a  fsmtastic  mtQtl- 
me^  show  projected  on  a  huge  140-de- 
gree  screen.  CAROWINDS  emphasizes 
ecology,  environment,  and  natural 
beauty.  It  features  a  magnificent  avenue 
of  magnolias,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  even 
vegetable  gardens  and  Indian  lore. 

In  a  recent  news  story,  CAROWINDS 
is  thusly  described: 

A  100-yard  strip  of  golden  concrete  now 
marks  the  place  where  the  border  of  the  two 
CaroUnas  passes  throtigh  the  entrance  to 
CABOWINDS. 

In  a  colorful  ceremony  dedicating  the 
mansion  entrance  to  the  new  theme  park, 
CAROWINDS  President  E.  Pat  Hall  described 
the  oocaslon  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of   harmony    between    the    two    CaroUnas. 

The  State's  1973  Pageant  Queens.  Connie 
Dom  of  Klnston.  N.C.,  and  Bonnie  Corder 
of  Columbia,  S.C.,  assisted  Hall  In  po\inng 
the  golden  concrete  strip  on  the  Carolina 
border  i^xlch  divides  the  magnolia  lined 
gateway  to  CAROWINDS. 

Lights  are  set  In  the  strip  so  that  pas- 
sengers on  the  340-foot  CABOWIND  Sky- 
tower  as  well  as  passengers  In  plane%  can 
see  how  the  State  line  divides  the  park  at 
night. 

CAROWINDS  ofDclals  also  uncovered  names 
of  146  counties  In  the  two  States  which  are 
engraved  In  bronze  In  the  court  of  the 
Carollnas.  The  name  plaques  are  set  In  con- 
crete squares  which  form  the  courtyard  Im- 
mediately behind  the  eight  columned  man- 
sion entrance  building.  Coins  tossed  In  the 
unique  bistate  pool  In  the  center  of  the 
courtyard  are  donated  by  CAROWINDS  to 
the  Shrlners  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children 
In  OreenvUle,  S.C. 

Earl  Patterson  Hall,  president  of 
CAROWINDS,  Is  one  of  America's  most 
dynamic  and  imaginative  businessmen. 
His  is  a  Horatio  Alger,  EInute  Rockne, 
Jack  Dempsey  story  of  obscurity  to 
fame.  Bom  March  28,  1921,  on  a  farm 
near  Matthews,  N.C.,  Pat  learned  early 
to  scrape  for  himself.  He  was  one  of  a 
family  of  10  children — six  brothers  and 
three  sisters.  After  graduating  from 
high  school.  Pat  took  a  Job  as  an  office 
boy  in  Charlotte.  Three  years  later,  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  where  he  served 
faithfully  and  loyally.  In  1946,  he  re- 
turned to  his  hometown  Euid  married 
Hope  Pitts,  a  news  girl  with  the  Charlotte 
Observer.  Pat  Hall's  business  success  was 
spectacular.  In  a  few  years,  he  was  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  businessmen. 
While  Pat  Hall  was  building  his  immense 
business  reputation,  he  was  also  con- 
stantly experiencing  a  recurring  dream. 
Yes.  Pat  Hall  "had  a  dream."  His  first 
visions  came  during  a  trip  through  Cali- 
fornia's Disneyland  in  1955.  Over- 
whelmed by  Its  magical  qualities,  he  be- 
gan to  think  what  a  similar  park  could 
do  for  his  native  Carolina. 

During  the  next  14  years,  he  would 
visit  amusement  parks  at  every  opportu- 
nity wherever  his  business  arrangements 
would  take  him.  By  the  late  1960's  he 
had  seen  virtually  every  family  recrea- 
tion complex  in  the  entire  world  and  the 
dream  of  a  theme  park  showcasing  the 
great  heritage  of  Carolina  was  now  tak- 
ing on  new  dimensions.  Pat  Hall's  next 
booming  business  announcement  came 
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on  October  10,  1969.  when  he  declared 
he  would  build  a  |250-mllllon  recreation- 
al-residential-industrial complex  caDed 
CAROWINDS.  Far  more  than  a  soimd 
business  Investment,  Hall  saw  CARO- 
WINDS as  a  new  platform  from  which  to 
express  his  great  love  for  childroi.  Hav- 
ing been  one  of  ten,  he  had  fathered  four 
more  himself.  Pat  Hall's  dream  is  now 
a  reality.  He  and  his  lovely  and  charm- 
ing wife.  Hope,  preside  daily  over  the 
world's  greatest  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment center — CAROWINDS. 
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DEATH  CLAIMS  DR.  BELL 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or  NOBTB  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  XTNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  passing  of  a  fine  Christian  leader 
and  a  great  American,  Dr.  L.  Nelson  Bell. 

Dr.  Bell  was  well-known  to  many 
Members  of  this  body.  His  life  and  his 
great  work  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women 
whose  faith  was  strengthened  by  Uits 
man's  unj^eldlng  dedication. 

Dr.  Bell  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Billy 
Oraham.  He  died  in  *  his  sleep  early 
yesterday  morning.  I  feel.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  was  a  measurement  of  the  man 
that  Mrs.  BeU,  when  she  discovered  that 
her  husband  had  passed  away,  calmly 
called  a  friend  and  said.  "Dr.  Bell  is  in 
Heaven  now." 

Dr.  Bell  Will  be  missed,  and  most  espe* 
cially  by  Mrs.  Helms  and  me.  We  extend 
our  deepest  ssmapathy,  of  course,  to  Dr. 
Bell's  family.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
rejoice  in  his  splendid  life,  and  are  grate- 
ful that  this  remarkable  man  passed  our 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  Washingrton 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protkstamt  Leaoxs  L.  Nelson  Bell  Dies 
(By  Marjorle  Hjrer) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Nelson  Bell,  a  major  figure 
In  American  Protestantism  and  the  father- 
in-law  of  Evangelist  Billy  Oraham.  died  early 
Thursday  at  his  home  In  Montreat.  N.C.  He 
was  79. 

Dr.  BeU  was  reported  by  Dr.  Oraham.  who 
lived  nearby,  to  have  died  "very  peacefuUy" 
and  apparently  in  his  sleep,  only  a  few  hours 
after  having  addressed  a  world  mission  con- 
ference of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  States. 

The  chiuxh  leader  had  been  under  treat- 
ment tar  both  circulatory  and  vision  prob- 
lems, but  was  able  to  malntam  an  active 
writing  and  speaking  schedule. 

Last  June,  he  completed  his  term  as  mod- 
erator of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

His  one-year  term  In  his  denomination's 
highest  honorary  post  was  made  more  stren- 
uous by  severe  |K>larlzatlon  within  the 
church   along   conservative -liberal   lines. 

Although  Dr.  Bell,  a  former  medical  mis- 
sionary to  China,  was  widely  identified  with 
the  conservative  position,  he  worked  hard — 
and  to  some  extent  ta  vain — to  keep  dissi- 


dent congregations  within  the  fold.  NeaAy 
200  churches  have  withdrawn  from  the  par- 
ent denomination,  which  they  maintain  haa 
departed  from  the  BlbUcal  faith. 

When  the  first  handful  of  dissident  con- 
gregations met  last  November  to  form  a  new 
church.  Dr.  Bell  predicted  sadly.  "Judging  by 
the  past  history  of  q;>llnter  movements.  It  la 
very  likely  that  this  group  wlU  spUt  up." 

As  a  young  man.  be  turned  down  a  career 
In  professional  btweball  to  pursue  studies 
that  would  eventually  lead  hUn  into  three 
other  careers. 

When  the  threat  of  war  brought  an  end  to 
his  26  years  as  a  medical  missionary  m  China 
In  the  summer  of  1841,  be  practiced  'urgery 
In  Ashevllle,  N.C. 

Plagxied  by  a  recurring  heart  condition, 
be  retired  from  medical  practice  in  19M. 

The  same  year,  he  and  Dr.  Oraham  were 
Instrumental  in  founding  Christianity  To- 
day, a  fortnightly  Journal  published  in 
Washington  that  has  corns  to  bs  recognised 
as  the  voice  of  evaagellcal  PioteetantlBm  In 
this  country. 

Bis  name  has  continued  on  the  magai.lne's 
masthead  as  executive  editor. 

Two  books.  "WhUe  Men  Slept"  and  "Con- 
victions to  Live  By,"  have  been  compiled 
from  the  biweekly  coliinm.  "A  Layman  and 
Hto  Faith."  which  Dr.  BeU  tus  written  for 
the  Journal. 

Dr.  Bell  continued  to  live  In  Uontreat, 
which  U  also  the  site  of  a  major  conference 
center  of  his  church,  but  made  frequent 
trips  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  editorial 
conferences  at  the  magazine.  His  last  visit 
here  was  on  June  21. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  Christianity 
Today,  his  last  column,  written  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  will  appear  In  the  Aug.  81 
edition.  It  deals  with  the  resurrection. 

Dr.  Oraham  described  hla  father-in-law 
as  a  "Christian  world  leader  and  kind  coun- 
selor to  many." 

In  1967,  Dr.  Bell  received  an  editorial 
award  from  the  Pre^oms  Foundation  of 
Valley  Forge  and  the  foUowlng  year  was 
cited  for  the  best  edlt<»lal  of  the  year  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation. 

Dr.  BeU's  China  experiences  are  told  in  a 
book.  "A  Foreign  DevU  In  China,"  by  John  C. 
Pollock. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Vir- 
ginia Myers  Leftwlch.  and  four  chUdren: 
Mrs.  Oraham  of  Montreat.  Mrs.  C.  Donald 
Montgomery  of  Las  Alamos.  NJd.;  Mrs.  John 
N.  SommervUle,  a  mlSBtonary  to  Korea  who 
was  home  at  the  time  of  Dr.  BeU's  death, 
and  the  Rev.  B.  Clayton  BeU.  who  was  Just 
named  pastor  of  Highland  Park  Church  in 
DaUaa.  Tex.,  the  largest  church  m  the 
denomination. 


GEORGIA  STATE  STUDENT  CHOSEN 
NSPA  DI8TINOUI8HED  SCHOLAR 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

0I>  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Society  of  Public  Accountants, 
representing  some  14.000  independent 
practitioners  in  the  accounting  profes- 
sion, has  announced  the  award  of  22 
scholarships  for  the  1973-74  academic 
year  through  the  Society's  Scholarship 
Foundation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  NSPA 
Scholarship  Foundation  has  chosen 
David  R.  Grande  of  Augusta.  Ga.,  a  sen- 
ior at  Augusta  College,  where  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Associ- 
ation, as  the  recipient  of  the  EMstin- 
gulshed  Scholar  Award.  Tills  is  certainly 
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well-deserved  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing Bcholarstiip  and  leaderslilp,  and 
I  commend  him  on  this  aw«rd. 

This  recognition  is  granted  the  appli- 
cant Judged  to  be  the  most  outstanding 
in  competition  with  accoimtlng  students 
from  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Grande,  in  addition  to  receiving 
the  scholarship  grant,  will  be  awarded  a 
plaque  in  commemoration  of  tills  honor. 

The  final  selection  of  the  scholarship 
winners  was  made  from  among  480  stu- 
dents who  submitted  applications  to  the 
NSPA  Foundation.  All  applicants  were 
judged  for  scholastic  achievement,  fi- 
nancial need,  demonstrated  leadership 
ability  and  extracurricular  activities. 

The  students  selected  and  their  home 
towns  and  the  schools  that  they  are  at- 
tending are  as  follows: 

Name.  Homxtown,  State  and  School 

David  R.  Orande,  Augusta,  Oeorgla;  Au- 
g\i8ta  College. 

Douglas  J.  Reid,  Uxbrldge,  Massachusetts; 
Johnson  and  Wales  College. 

Larry  Johnson,  Lewlst<»i,  Maine;  Auburn 
Main  School  of  Commerce. 

Samuel  P.  Starr,  Chambersburg,  Tennes- 
see: Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Linda  L.  Hart,  Plattsburgh,  New  York; 
Plattsburgh  State  nnlverslty. 

IDonald  M.  Lieohty.  PlttsvlUe,  Maryland; 
Btrayer  College. 

David  M.  Ross.  Arlington,  VlrglnU;  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina. 

Steven  O.  Messing,  Coral  Oables,  Florida; 
University  of  Florida. 

James  E.  Esaelman,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin; 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  J.  Walnscott,  Muncle,  Indiana; 
Ball  State  University. 

Michael  A.  Smith.  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see: University  of  Tennessee. 

Delores  Y.  Nybo,  OuUport,  Mississippi; 
Phillips  College. 

Wesley  Peterson,  Audubon.  Minnesota; 
Moorhead  State  College. 

Lonna  M.  Pueringer,  Red  Lake  FallsrMln- 
nasota:    Moorhead  SUte  CoUege. 

James  P.  Hall.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Univer- 
sity of  Tulsa. 

Terry  K.  Fisher,  BartlesvlUe.  Oklahoma; 
Oklahoma  University. 

Lynn  L.  Kenshalo,  Oreeley,  Colorado;  Uni- 
versity of  North  Colorado. 

Don  W.  Ramet.  Pocatello.  Idaho;  Idaho 
State  University. 

Jim  O.  Sabbatlnl.  Fresno.  California;  Cali- 
fornia State  University. 

Sherman  Anderson.  Bountiful.  Utah;  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

Winnie  Hung.  Hong  Kong.  B.C.C.;  Church 
College  of  Hawaii. 

David  Tu,  Lale,  HawaU;  Church  CoUsge  of 
Hawaii. 
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HEALTH 


My  sincere  congratulations  to  all  these 
individuals  and  best  wishes  for  success 
in  the  careers  that  they  choose.  It  is,  of 
course,  especially  pleasing  that  a  Geor- 
gia student  and  school  were  selected  to 
head  this  list. 

Begim  in  1969.  the  donations  of  in- 
dividual accountants  and  outside  con- 
tributors have  made  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram available  to  75  students  now.  The 
financial  aid  has  been  increased  to  $300. 

This  type  of  project  reflects  an  aware- 
ness tiiat  the  strength  of  the  future  of 
oar  country  is  to  be  found  in  our  young 
people. 

The  National  Society  of  Public  Ac- 
countants should  be  commended  for  its 
part  in  this  Important  endeavor. 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PXNNSTLVANL* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  June  1973  issue  of  Journal  of  Po- 
diatrio  Education,  the  official  monthly 
publication  of  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Podlatric  Medicine,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Labor-HEW, 
Warrin  G.  Magntjson,  was  the  subject  of 
a  column  called  "Congressional  Leaders 
in  Health." 

The  column  is  aptly  titled.  Chairman 
Maghuson  Is  truly  a  leader  in  health,  and 
has  staunchly  supported  adequate  fund- 
ing for  important  health  programs  even 
in  the  face  of  stiff  opposition.  The  article 
points  out  that  in  the  5  years  Senator 
Macnuson  has  chaired  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee,  annual  health  spending 
has  increased  by  over  $10  billion. 

As  a  member  of  Chairman  Magnuson's 
subcommittee,  I  can  attest  to  the  compe- 
tence and  fairness  with  which  he  runs 
the  subcommittee,  and  also  the  vigor  with 
^i^ich  he  defends  the  principles  in  which 
he  believes.  I  congratulate  him  for  being 
honored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Podlatric  Medicine. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  respect  for  and 
as  a  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  great  State  of  Washing- 
ton, I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  ttiis  time 
to  have  the  column  from  the  Journal  of 
Podlatric  Education  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

Congressional  Leaders  in  Health — Warren 
O.  Macnttson 

Warren  O.  Magnuson,  as  the  3rd  ranking 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  la  easily 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Congress. 
The  Waahlngton  Democrat  has  spent  more 
than  half  of  his  88  years  in  Congress — 7  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  29  in  the 
Senate — whUe  establishing  himself  as  a 
leader  of  health  and  education  causes  and  a 
champion  of  the  "ordinary  citizen. '  Widely 
respected  by  his  colleagues  as  well  as  those 
in  business  and  the  professions.  Sen.  Mag- 
nuson has  carved  out  an  Impressive  and  en- 
viable record  of  legislative  achievements. 

As  early  as  the  1930's,  the  Minnesota  native 
exhibited  his  interest  and  knowledge  in  tlte 
health  field  by  Introducing  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  National  Cancer  Institute  and.  In 
later  years,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  Senator's  Interest  in  the  health  field  ex- 
panded broadly  In  the  91st  Congress  when 
he  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Labor-HEW. 
where  he  has  been  Instrumental  in  assuring 
adequate  funding  In  vital  health  fields. 

In  this  endeavor,  Sen.  Magnuson  has 
found  himself  repeatedly  at  odds  with  the 
Administration.  FoUowlng  a  presidential  veto 
of  a  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bUl,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Nixon  Administration's 
budget  was  badly  out  of  balance,  but  asked. 
".  .  .  why  i»  it  out  of  iMlance.  It  it  beoattae 
we  in  the  Congress  added  money  to  hit 
fPres.  Nixon]  woefully  inadequate  requests 
for  training  doctors  and  aid  to  emotiondUy 
disturbed  children?"  His  answer  was  "no," 
aa  be  Indicated  that  investment  in  health 
and  education  pays  dividends  which  far  out- 
weigh initial  costs. 
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Senator  Magnuson  has  been  outspoken  in 
proclalntlng  the  need  for  adequate  funding 
of  health  programs.  When  he  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  in 
1969.  the  federal  outlays  for  health  programs 
totalled  $11.6  bUllon.  representing  6.3%  of 
total  budget  outlays.  The  Fiscal  1974  esti- 
mate for  federal  outlays  for  health  programs 
U  $21.7  bUlion,  or  8.1  %  of  the  federal  budget. 
Thus,  In  the  five  years  In  which  he  has 
chaired  the  Senate  appropriating  subcom- 
mittee, annual  health  spending  has  Increased 
by  over  $10  billion. 

Some  of  the  legislation  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Magnuson  which  haa  become  law  mcludes 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  the  Toy 
Safety  Act,  the  Cigarette  Warning  Act,  the 
Poisonous  Prevention  Packaging  Act,  and  the 
Auto  Safety  Research  Act. 

Senatw  Magnuson  has  consistently  led  his 
cmnmlttee  to  appropriate  funds  tar  health 
and  education  far  beyond  those  funds  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  is 
every  Indication  that  his  pattern  wlU  con- 
tinue Into  the  future. 


y 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  DRIVER 
EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THK  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  danger  of  an  epidemic 
that  would  kill  60,000  Americans  and 
Injure  5  million  others  were  forecast  for 
1973,  all  possible  means  would  be  em- 
ployed to  stop  or  reduce  the  intensity  of 
such  a  tragedy.  Such  an  epidemic  U 
predicted  for  1974  and  the  present  prog- 
nosis is  that  It  will  continue  indefinitely. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  can 
be  expected  to  die  today  alone.  Five  thou- 
sand more  will  be  permanently  injured. 
Yet,  this  is  not  a  disease  which  can  be 
eased  by  our  doctors  bui.  rather,  by  us, 
the  lawmakers  of  tills  country;  for  tills 
disease  is  not  cancer  or  heart  attacks — 
although  it  kills  more  than  either — but 
traffic  accidents.  Unlike  a  disease,  how- 
ever, these  accidents '  are  viewed  as 
inevitable  by  too  many  people.  Ironically, 
they  are  inevitable  only  Insofar  as  the 
public  believes  them  to  be  so. 

While  I  support  any  efforts  to  improve 
the  safety  standards  of  cars  and  road- 
wajrs.  I  feel  ttiat  tills  is  not  attacking 
the  crux  of  the  proBlMn.  Cars  will  be 
made  safe  through  th4  suiiervlsion  of 
their  manufacturers;  but  they  will  be 
made  far  safer  through  the  education  of 
their  drivers.  It  is  the  latter  who  are 
estimated  to  lie  the  cause  of  90  percent 
of  all  accidents.  It  is  they  who  must 
receive  our  concerted  efforts  at 
prevention. 

Presently  approximately  50  percent  of 
all  drivers  are  receiving  driver  education 
prior  to  obtaining  their  licenses.  This, 
however,  accoimts  for  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  1 15  million  drivers  in  tills 
country  and  takes  no  accoimt  of  the  95 
million  nondrivers  who,  as  pedestrians, 
are  part  of  the  shocking  naUonal  death 
rate.  Even  those  drivers  with  some  edu- 
cation will  quickly  lose  its  lieneflcial  re- 
sults if  the  education  is  not  constantly 
refreshed  in  their  minds. 

My  proposal,  consequently,  calls  for  a 
campaign  of  education  and  reeducation 
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thro\igh  the  media.  This  program  would 
center  on  thoroughly  researched,  psycho- 
logically tested,  expertly  prepared  1- 
mlnute  capsules.  The  purpose  would  not 
be  to  scare  but,  rather,  to  inform.  These 
"ads"  would  clarify  for  citizens  a  law 
that  many  of  them  may  well  be  hazy  on. 
as  well  as  giving  training  on  what  to  do 
in  specific  danger  situations — driving  on 
ice,  for  instance. 

I  realize  that  the  networks  have  an 
obligation  to  donate  time  to  public  safety 
annoimcements.  My  program,  however, 
calls  for  more  coverage  than  the  media 
could  provide  imder  their  public  service, 
and  I  propose  the  following  plan  for  the 
funding  of  this  large  progrEun.  I  am  call- 
ing for  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  1 
cent  Federal  tax  cm  each  gallon  of  gas 
and  other  motor  fuels.  The  expense  to 
each  driver  will  be  about  85  cents  a  year 
but  the  tax  will  raise  $85  million.  There 
is  virtually  no  expense  entailed  in  the 
collection  of  the  tax  and  need  be  little 
Incurred  in  its  administration.  There- 
fore, almost  the  entirety  of  the  fund  can 
be  used  to  obtain  the  goal  of  informed 
and  safer  driving. 

Compared  to  the  85  cents  which  each 
American  purchaser  of  gas  would  be 
taxed,  approximately  $15  billion  is  pres- 
ently being  payed  annually  by  taxpayers 
for  either  the  direct  or  indirect  cost  of 
tra£Qc  accidents.  Even  if  the  program 
which  I  propose  is  only  1  percent  effec- 
tive, it  will  cut  this  figure  by  $150  million, 
to  make  no  mention  of  the  savings  of 
lives  and  good  health,  the  value  of  which 
is  beyond  these  statistics.  Dr.  Douglas 
Toms,  former  head  of  the  National  ffigh- 
way  Safety  Bureau,  has,  however,  esti- 
mated a  far  higher  success  rate  than  this 
1  percent  figure.  He  beUeves  that  the  pro- 
gram I  have  proposed,  funded  by  $85  mil- 
lion, would  cut  traffic  accidents  by  15 
percent.  The  cost  to  each  citizen  of  such 
a  reduction  is  small  by  anyone's  stand- 
ards— as  small  as  the  benefits  are  large. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  the  "Automobile 
Driver  Education  Act"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

H.R.  — 

A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national  educational 
campaign  to  combat  tbe  lack  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  public  as  to  the  danger  of  Im- 
proper uses  of  motor  vehicles  on  the 
highways,  and  to  Impose  an  additional  tax 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  gallon  on  gaso- 
line and  other  motor  fuels  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  such  campaign 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AutomobUe  Driver 
Education  Act." 

S«c.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, acting  through  such  officers  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Transportation  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  sbaU  carry  on  a  na- 
tional educational  campaign  designed  to 
educate  drivers,  pedestrians,  and  others  with 
respect  to  (1)  the  dangers  Inciirred  when 
driving  on,  crossing,  or  otherwise  using  the 
highways,  and  (3)  Improving  safety  on  tbe 
highways. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
subtectlon  (a),  tbe  Secretary  may  engage  In 
reaearcb,  provide  training,  and  engage  In 
any  otber-^lvlty  wblcb  will  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Effective  July  1.  1973.  tbe  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  4041(a)  (relating  to  tax 
on  UqiUds  used  or  sold  for  use  in  diesel- 
powtred  highway  vehiclee)  and  4081  (lelat- 
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ing  to  tax  on  gasoline)  are  hereby  increaaed 
by  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  gallon. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  any  additional  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  treated  as  a  Uz 
imposed  by  section  4041(a)  or  4081,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  such  Code. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  additional  taxes  impoeed 
by  section  3  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(b)  Amounts  deposited  In  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  available,  as  provided  by  appropriation 
Acts,  to  pay  for  the  costs  (including  costs  of 
administration)  incurred  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for  no 
other  purpose. 
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GRADUALISM  ON  SOVEREXONTY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnoiNiA 
IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIB 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  July  25  edition  of  the  Hopewell, 
Va.,  News  included  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Harrlgan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Council, 
concerning  issues  involved  In  UiS. 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Harrlgan  takes  note  of  a  recent 
address  by  Ambassador  John  Scall,  17.8. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  a  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  was 
binding  upon  the  United  States.  The  res- 
olution in  question  called  for  an  embargo 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  and  such  an  em- 
bargo was  put  into  effect  by  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

In  1917  Congress  repealed  this  em- 
bargo as  it  affected  the  importation  of 
chrome  ore,  a  vital  strategic  material, 
from  Rhodesia  into  the  United  States. 
Amb£issador  Scall  took  the  position  that 
the  action  of  Congress  violated  inter- 
national law. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Harrlgan  attacks  the 
statement  of  Ambassador  Scall  as  "off 
base"  and  points  out  that  if  the  Am- 
bassador's statement  were  correct,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  would 
be  imdermlned. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Harrigan's 
view,  and  have  taken  the  same  position 
in  speeches  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "Gradualism  on  Sovereignty,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

OSADtTAUSlt    ON   SOVEKEIGNTT 

(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 
In  a  very  perceptive  article  In  State  of  the 
Nation  Newsletter,  Prof.  Henry  Paoluccl  of 
St.  John's  University  In  New  York  writes 
that  "gradualism  In  surrendering  American 
lives,  honor,  and  sovereignty  Is  the  great 
American  scandal  of  our  time,  for  which  the 
Watergate  coverup  Itself  is  but  a  cover-up." 
Dr.  Paoluccl  Is  a  rare  figure  In  the  academic 
world — a  nationalist  Intellectual.  He  be- 
llevea  strongly  In  the  concept  of  national 
sovereignty  and  its  basis  in  a  people  with  a 
common  set  of  recollections  from  tbe  past 
and  expectations  for  the  future.  Sovereignty, 
in  other  words,  is  the  essence  of  nationhood. 
It  is  what  character  and  purpoae  are  in  an 


individual.  Yet,  In  our  time  and  country, 
there  la  a  studied  effort  to  phase-out  soTer^ 
eignty  and  to  substitute  supranatlODal  au- 
thority. Tbe  effort  to  weaken  tha  coxxoept  of 
national  sovereignty  Is  paralleled  by  a  for- 
eign policy  leading  to  a  submissive  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  confirmation  of  Dr.  PiMluecl's  poettton, 
one  has  only  to  consider  the  recent  state- 
ment of  Ambassador  John  SotU,  VB.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  On  June  7, 
Ambassador  Scall  gave  an  address  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  the  TJJS.  and  used  the  occasion  to  at- 
tack Congress  for  passing  a  law  permitting 
Importation  of  vitally  needed  chrome  ore 
from  Rhodesia. 

Ambassador  Scall's  speech  has  come  under 
fire  In  the  UJ3.  Senate.  UB.  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  of  Virginia  termed  "nonaense"  Mr. 
ScaU'a  assertion  that  the  position  of  the 
UJi.  Security  CouncU  on  the  embargo  of 
trade  with  Rhodesia  Is  binding  on  the  United 
States.  Sen.  Byrd  strongly  denied  that  the 
UJi.  can  take  action  binding  on  the  Congress 
or  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sen.  Russell  B.  Long,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
arte  Finance  Committee,  supported  Sen. 
Byrd's  stand.  "If  Mr.  SoaU  thinks  that  otlier 
nations  of  tbe  world  respect  a  resolution  of 
the  Security  CouncU  or  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly as  being  Intematlooal  law  binding  on 
them."  be  said.  "I  would  invite  him  to  go 
around  tbe  world  and  find  out  how  many  na- 
tions do  regard  It  as  being  International 
law  and  binding  upon  them." 

"nils  senatorial  concern  with  Mr.  ScaU'a 
speech  Is  right  and  necessary.  Ambassador 
Scan  was  way  off  base  when  he  called  on 
Congress  to  change  the  law  to  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  action  by  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  Regardless  of  bow  members  of  Con- 
gress feel  about  trade  with  Rbodeda,  they 
should  be  concerned  with  the  mistaken  and 
improper  statement  by  VS.  Representative 
to  the  U.N.  that  the  actions  ot  the  Inter- 
national forum  are  binding  oBTthe  United 
States.  If  Mr.  Scall  were  correct,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  would  be  under- 
mined; tbe  decisions  of  Congress  could  be 
vetoed  by  the  votes  of  a  combination  of  com- 
munist powers,  neutralist  states  and  mlnl- 
uatlons  in  the  UJf. 

Other  nations  have  refused  to  accept  UJf. 
resolutions  as  authoritative.  Israel,  for  ex- 
ample, has  repeatedly  rejected.  United  Na- 
tions statements  that  are  the  handiwork  of 
the  Arab  nations  backed  by  tbe  communist 
and  Afro-Asian  countries.  Vary  recently, 
France  declined  to  accept  tbe  authority  of 
the  World  Court  In  the  controversy  over 
atomic  tests  in  the  Pacific.  No  valid  rea- 
son exits  why  the  United  States  should  obey 
the  dictates  of  an  organization  whose  mem- 
bership Is  so  overwhelming  opposed  to 
American  goals  and  objectives. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Congress,  at  this 
point,  win  subordinate  Its  authority  to  the 
U.N.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  disturbing  that  Mr. 
Scall,  tbe  U.S.  Reprewntative  to  tbe  VH., 
has  such  a  defective  understandng  of  the 
sovereign  powers  of  tbe  United  States.  Given 
Bucta  an  incident  as  Mr.  Scall's  si>eecta,  it 
l^xio  wonder  that  many  Americans  are  oon- 
oerned  about  a  gradualist,  step  by  step  aban- 
donment of  national  sovereignty.  It  Is  not 
an  lUuaory  fear,  as  Dr.  Paoluccl  and  Sens. 
Byrd  and  Long  make  clear. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pmrNSTLyANU 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  cost  of  health  care 
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has  provided  Journalists  with  ample  ma- 
terial for  thousands  of  articles. 

Tet  skyrocketing  costs  of  medical  care 
are  a  legitimate  concern  to  millions  of 
Americans.  Congress  soon  must  develop  a 
mechanism,  from  the  many  legislative 
proposals  now  before  us.  to  ease  this  bur- 
densome cost. 

James  Moorhead,  writing  for  the  Dar- 
danell  newspaper  chain  of  Allegheny 
County,  which  publishes  the  Wilklnsburg 
Gazette,  the  Penn  Hills  Progress,  and 
the  South  Hills  Record  among  others,  has 
offered  his  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

With  a  certain  amount  of  fatherly 
pride,  I  would  like  to  commend  this  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues  and  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

HcALTH  Cabs  Oostb  Vtlmb  on  Middli 
AmucAN 

(NoTx. — Members  of  DardaneU  Publlcatlcma 
editorial  staff  present  their  .views  in  thla 
space  on  a  rotating  basis.  Views  expreased 
are  not  neoeaaarUy  those  of  DardaneU 
Publlcatlona.) 

(by  Jim  Moorhead) 

The  middle  American  should  be  yeUlng 
louder  than  anyone  about  the  need  for  a 
national   health   insurance  program. 

Middle-aged  wMb  middle  Income,  be  is  too 
young  for  medicare  and  too  wealthy  for  Medi- 
caid. He  pays  for  health  care  at  all  coats,  for 
all  pteople. 

But  the  Income  tax  system  gives  him  little 
credit  for  doing  so.  Ciirrent  tax  deductiona 
favor  the  rich.  They  can  afford  large  expen- 
ditures for  health  care  and  therefore  receive 
large  tax  deductions  for  them.  The  more  they 
spend,  the  more  they  get  back. 

The  middle  American,  though,  finds  that 
while  his  medical  expenses  devour  a  propor- 
tionately large  share  of  bis  Income,  a  tax 
deduction  remains  an  unaffordable  Ituniry. 

The  answer?  A  proper  national  health  In- 
surance program  can  bring  to  the  middle 
American  medical  benefits  being  developed 
f<Mr  the  poor  and  aged,  and  which  the  rich 
already  have  because  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them. 

But  which  one?  A  plethora  of  bills  await 
Congressional  action.  A  common  factor 
among  many  should  be  understood. 

Proposals  by  President  Nixon,  the  Insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  American  Medical 
Association  aU  work  from  the  premise  that 
the  present  system  conducted  by  the  pri- 
vate health  industry  is  working.  They  argue 
that  all  it  needs  is  more  money. 

Untrue.  Private  Insurance  companies  have 
botched  the  Job  badly. 

Each  American  last  year  was  spending  145 
percent  more  for  health  care  than  he  was 
10  years  ago — $394  per  person,  compared  with 
9161  in  1962.  During  the  same  period,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  was  Increasing  by  86 
percent.  If  there  are  no  changes,  experts  pre- 
dict health  care  costs  will  continue  to  rise  10 
percent  for  at  least  two  years. 

Tbe  story  told  by  health  Indicators  U 
equally  dismal.  The  U.S.  traUs  behind  14 
Other  countries  in  Infant  mortality,  behind 
27  other  nations  In  life  expectancy  for  males 
at  age  4S,  and  11  others  in  life  expectancy 
for  females. 

Despite  the  fuss  made  by  private  health 
Instirers  over  how  extensive  their  coverages 
are.  the  Important  point  Is  that  the  insured 
three-fourths  of  the  population  has  only 
about  one-third  of  Its  medical  bills  paid 
through  insurance.  Expenaes  for  drugs,  den- 
tal care,  and  office  visits  are  excluded  from 
most  policies. 

The  system  actuaUy  feeds  Infiatlon  in  sev- 
eral ways.  For  example,  an  estimated  one  out 
of  four  patients  hospitalized  on  any  given 
day  would  not  be  there  If  Insurance  paid  for 
out-of-hoq>ltal  care,  Unneoeoaary  hospltall- 
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aatloD  drives  up  tbe  total  cost  of  health 
care.  Including  the  premiums  paid  for 
Insurance. 

The  coat  of  an  average  day  in  the  hospital 
In  1973  was  •105.30,  up  126  percent  since  1984. 

All  blame  does  not  rest  with  private  hea],th 
Insurance.  But  it  has  shown  Itself  Inc^wble 
or  nondealrouB  of  controlling  costs  and  as- 
suring quaUty. 

Almost  nothing  more  than  biUpayers,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  vehicle  for  financ- 
ing medical  care  for  the  American  people. 

What  then?  Tbe  Health  Security  Plan, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  others? 
This  promises  comprehensive  coverage  to 
nearly  all  Americans  under  a  program  of 
shared  costs  among  tbe  federal  government, 
employers,  and  individuals. 

But  Its  faults  are  many.  Tbe  flatly  stated 
Intention  of  dismantimg  nearly  all  existing 
financial  programs  overnight,  without  the 
asstirance  of  anything  better  than  a  weU- 
Intentloned  dream  seems  hardly  wise.  The 
final  price  tag  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
stunner. 

Be  smart,  middle  American.  You  now  work 
one  month  a  year  to  pay  your  health  care 
and  health  Insurance  bills.  Urge  Congress 
to  move  thoughtfuUy.  yet  urgently.  Urge 
Congress  to  avoid  another  half-baked  plan 
like  Medicaid.  Do  not  just  lie  back  and  say 
"aah"  and  leave  matters  to  your  "friend," 
the  Insurance  company. 


COPERNICUS,  FOREFATHER  OF 
MODERN  ASTRONOMY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NKW    JXaSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 

connection  with  the  Fifth  Annual  New 
Jersey  Polish-American  Day  we  honor 
Copernicus,  the  forefather  of  modem 
astronomy.  Not  only  was  Copernicus  an 
accomplished  astronomer,  he  was  also 
well  educated  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, law  and  medicine.  Besides  these 
achievements  he  secured  an  active  «md 
powerful  position  in  the  church  which  he 
held  imtll  his  death. 

It  was  Copernicus  who  made  a  bold 
break  with  tradition.  Until  his  theory  of 
astronomy  came  to  be  accepted  it  was 
widely  believed  that  the  heavens  revolved 
aroimd  a  stationary  Earth.  Somehow 
Copernicus  comprehended  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  E:arth.  His  understanding  led 
him  way  beyond  the  scientific  technology 
of  his  time.  He  was  sincerely  devoted 
in  his  constant  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Copernicus'  wide  culture,  experience 
of  affairs  and  practical  ability  were  as 
important  as  his  intellect  in  his  achieve- 
ment. He  had  the  strength,  wisdom  and 
patience  not  to  expose  himself  to,  and  be 
frustrated  by.  ignorant  and  vicious  op- 
position. His  intellectual  courage  shoiild 
certainly  be  admired  or  perhaps  even 
emulated  to  some  extent.  He  surely  set 
a  fine  example. 

Polish  heritage  even  beyond  Coperni- 
cus is  rich  in  tradition  and  contributions. 
Both  Polish  and  Polish-Americans  have 
surely  proven  themselves  to  be  among 
the  most  prominent  and  distinguished 
in  many  fields.  I  Join  my  many  Polish 
friends  in  celebrating  this  special  occa- 
sion and  honoring  Copernicus  and  all 
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other  Polish-Americans  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  in  science,  technology, 
government  and  other  fields.  These 
achievements  are  greatly  appreciated 
and  valued  by  all  Americans. 


WHY  VETERANS'  RECORDS  BURNED 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  NKW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fire  at 
the  Military  Personnel  Records  Center 
in  St.  Louis  last  month  was  devastating, 
and  emerges  as  an  even  greater  tragedy 
with  the  disclosures  about  its  avoid- 
abillty.  Military  records  from  World 
War  I  through  the  Vietnam  war  contain- 
ing data  about  pensions,  disability  com- 
pensation and  discharge  information 
were  totally  destroyed. 

The  frustrating  facts  behind  the  blaze 
reemphasize  the  need  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  fire  safety  standards.  Although 
sprinkler  systems  were  in  prominent  use 
In  1955  when  the  buUdlng  was  con- 
structed, none  were  installed.  At  that 
time  a  closed  filing  system  was  in  use.  but 
when  the  filing  system  was  changed  to 
an  open  one,  where  records  were  placed 
in  boxes  and  open  shelves,  there  should 
have  been  no  question  about  the  instal- 
lation of  a  sprinkler  system. 

The  following  article  from  Business 
Week  magazine,  July  21, 1973,  points  out 
several  Interesting  facts  regarding  the 
neglect  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  General  Services  Administration 
with  regard  to  the  safeguarding  of  their 
important  records: 

Wht  thk  Vetxrans'  Records  Bttkned 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  fire  that  raged 
for  two  days  on  the  top  floor  of  the  vast 
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St.  Louis,  these  start! 
emerged 

When  tbe  building 
architect  George  E 


rds     Center     in 
backoround  facta 

put  up  in  1955-66, 
baum  was  unable 
to  sell  the  Army  on  a  sprinkler  system.  "They 
said  water  damage  was  a  much  more  severe 
threat  than  any  fire  could  be,"  reported 
Kassabaimi. 

Also  rejected,  to  Insure  "maxlmtun  flaxl- 
bUity"  of  record  files,  were  fire  doors  to  di- 
vide floors  that  are  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  a  football  field. 

The  roof  of  the  six-story  buUdlng  was  a 
solid  concrete  shell  with  no  openings.  The 
Army  insisted  on  this  design  to  forestall 
illegal  entry  from  above. 

All  these  measures  contributed  to  the  frus- 
tration of  legions  of  firefighters  who  battled 
for  two  days  to  bring  the  fire  under  control. 
Once  it  gained  headway,  the  blase  swept  im- 
checked  from  end  to  end  of  the  728-ft.-long 
floor.  Firemen  were  able  only  to  dab  Ineffec- 
tively at  the  edges  of  the  conflagration  by 
training  their  hoses  through  windows  at 
either  end. 

Fueling  the  flamea  were  the  service  reoords 
of  6-nxUllon  post-World  War  II  veterans,  9- 
mllUon  veterans  of  World  War  n,  and  6-mU- 
lion  World  war  I  vets.  Included,  too,  were 
records  of  some  300,000  veterans  who  have 
been  discharged  from  military  service  In  re- 
cent months,  among  them  a  group  given  dis- 
honorable discharges  whoee  cases  are  atUl 
under  appeal. 

Sharp  criticism  was  directed  at  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  wblcb  built  tbe  struc- 
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ture;  the  Army,  which  operated  It  originally, 
and  the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  Is  currently  in  charge.  St.  LouU 
County  Fire  Marshal  James  E.  Holdlnghaus 
said  It  was  a  prime  example  of  how  not  to 
build  a  high-rise  structure.  "Firemen  don|t^- 
have  a  chance  If  the  proper  safeguards  sl« 
not  built  Into  such  a  structure,"  he  said. 
Officials  said  they  had  repeatedly — to  no 
avail — ^recommended  Installation  of  a  q>rln- 
kler  system,  celling  vents,  and  other  safety 
measures. 

A  tap  Veterans  Administration  (^clal  de- 
scribed the  destruction  of  records  as  "a 
tragic  loss."  Defense  Etept.  lawyers  were  said 
to  be  "in  a  state  of  shock."  Stored  on  the 
sixth  floor  In  boxes  on  open  shelves  were  all 
the  records  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  serv- 
ice records  for  Army  officers,  all  AG  and 
service  records  for  noncommissioned  officers 
from  1913  to  1960,  and  similar  records  for 
veterans  discharged  In  recent  months.  They 
contained  data  essential  in  the  adjudication 
of  claims  against  the  government  for  widow's 
pension,  disability  compensation,  and  other 
causes. 

A  VA  official  said  that  data  are  available  for 
"restructuirlng"  the  flies  to  "minimize  any 
chance  of  a  person  losing  a  legitimate  claim." 
The  VA  has  a  complete  Index  for  all  service- 
men back  to  the  Spanish -American  war. 

A  day  after  the  fire,  there  developed  an 
exquisite  irony.  The  public  relations  arm  of 
the  Kansas  City-based  GSA  region  an- 
nounced first-place  winners  in  varioxis  cate- 
gories for  fire  prevention.  The  winner  m  the 
large-federal-buUding  class  was — you  guessed 
tt — the  Military  Personnel  Records  Center. 


WILSON'S   ETHNIC   SLUR   MUST  BE 
CONDEMNED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  Ncw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, America  was  confronted  with  Just 
one  more  of  a  long  line  of  ethnically 
oriented  insults  that  have  diseased  our 
society,  that  have  pervaded  even  the 
sanctity  of  Congress,  an  edifice  built  as  a 
bulwark  for  democracy  where  men's 
rights  for  equality  stand  first  among 
other  considerations.  I  speak  of  the 
vicious  slur  by  John  J.  Wilson  against 
one  of  our  finest  legislators,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Danikl  iNOtrrE. 

It  is  because  of  such  statements  and 
such  prejudices  that  for  himdreds  of 
years  the  black  man  was  ashamed  of  the 
color  of  his  skin  and  the  Indian  was 
slaughtei-ed  at  the  hands  of  his  brothers. 
Such  statements  as  those  by  that  self- 
termed  "little  American"  John  J.  Wilson 
portray  the  extent  of  prejudice  among 
the  peoples  of  America.  But  we  must  re- 
member— only  our  own  diligence,  our 
own  pursuit  of  freedom,  can  cause  the 
labels  of  inferiority  to  crumble  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  look  at  us  as  a  land 
where  all  are  resJly  free. 

A  man's  ancestry  does  not  decide  his 
capabilities.  A  Jew's  blood  runs  no  thin- 
ner than  a  Catholic's  and  his  national 
heritage  does  not  make  him  any  less  a 
m!»n. 

We  all  know  of  the  tremendotis  sacrl- 
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flees  of  Senator  Inoxttk  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  is  a  man  to  be  emulated,  a  man 
who  deserves  the  thanks  and  respect  of 
every  American. 

'  A  man's  heritage  is  a  part  of  his 
strength.  It  is  that  extra  bit  of  identifi- 
cation and  oftentimes  that  extra  bit  of 
comfort.  It  is  something  each  of  us 
should  be  proud  of  and  respect  when  we 
see  it  in  others. 

In  this  great  Nation  in  which  every 
town,  village,  and  city  is  its  own  inter- 
national melting  pot,  men  have  kept 
vitality  in  their  social  existence  by  shar- 
ing the  uniqueness  each  has  to  offer. 
Senator  Inouyi,  like  everyone  else, 
shares  this  quality  as  an  American  of 
Japanese  descent.  He  portrays  just  one 
aspect  of  the  whole  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A  man's  history  is  precious,  like  a  jewel 
it  shines  and  deserves  respect,  and  it 
should  never  be  the  center  of  selfish  ani- 
mosities formulated  by  another. 
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LET'S  MEDDLE  IN  SOVIET  AF- 
FAIRS—FOR  JUSTICE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 


OF  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Si  Frumkin  is 
a  distinguished  Califomlan  who  has 
served  for  some  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Southern  California  Council  for  Soviet 
Jews.  His  views  on  problems  involving 
Soviet  Jews  deserve  attention,  and  ac- 
cordingly, I  am  pleased  to  draw  this  ar- 
ticle, appearing  in  the  August  1,  1973, 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Let's  Mkodu  in  Sovikt  Avtaiks — ^Foa 
JtTsnci  , 

(By  81  Frumkin)  * 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght  (I>-Ark.) 
seems  to  have  emerged  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  opposition  to  the  proposed  Jackson 
amendment,  which  Jews  everywhere  ada- 
mantly support. 

The  Jackson  measiire,  of  course,  would 
deny  most-favored-natlon  status  to  a  coun- 
try that  restricts  the  free  emigration  of  Its 
citizens.  Its  immediate  effect  would  be  to 
deny  the  Soviet  Union  the  privilege  of  export- 
ing Its  products  almost  duty-free  Into  the 
American  market. 

Fulbrlght.  In  sutements  mied  with  right- 
eous indignation,  denounces  the  Jackson 
amendment  as  "meddling  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  country,"  and  urges  us  to 
ignore  Soviet  disregard  of  the  moet  elemen- 
tary human  rights  because  to  do  otherwise 
might  hurt  the  feelings  and  wound  the  pride 
of  the  Soviet  hlerachy  in  a  time  of  deli- 
cate International  negotiations. 

Surely  Fulbrlght  has  ancestors  who  arrived 
in  this  land  from  some  European  country.  We 
are  a  nation  of  inunigrants,  and  as  descend- 
ants of  Immigrants  have  preserved  within  us 
a  conviction  that  any  human  being,  any- 
where in  the  world,  has  the  right  to  leave 
the  place  where  he  no  longer  feels  bi4>py  so 
that  he  may  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  This 
is  what  the  Jackson  amendment  is  all  about. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  Jacluon 


amendment  la  not  antl-Sovlet  and/or  pro- 
Jewish.  The  words  "Soviet  Union"  and  "Jew" 
do  not  appear  in  the  amendment  or  Its  House 
counterpart — the  Mllls-Vanik  Freedom  of 
Emigration  Bill.  The  measure  would  apply  to 
any  country  that  restricts  the  free  emigration 
of  Its  citizens. 

Why  then  la  there  no  protest  from  other 
countries  that  enjoy  moet-favored-natlon 
status?  Why  don't  we  hear  objections  from 
France,  England  or  Mexico?  Could  it  be  that 
only  the  Russians  would  be  affected  because 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  insist  on  keeping 
their  citizens  behmd  bars  like  some  new 
10th-century  species  of  caged  animal? 

All  the  Russians  have  to  do  is  to  adhere  to 
the  same  standards  of  civilized  behavior  that 
la  observed  by  every  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  any  threat  they  see  in  the  Jackson 
amendment  would  immediately  dissipate.  If 
they  refuse  to  do  this,  the  onus  must  be  on 
them,  not  on  our  legislators. 

Fulbrlght  has  decided  that  he  Is  not  pleased 
With  this  state  of  affairs — he  deplores  "med- 
dling." We  mtist  be  charitable  and  assume 
that  his  aversion  to  it  does  not  date  back  to 
the  time  when  the  federal  government  "med- 
dled" in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  sovereign 
state  of  Arkansas  during  the  Little  Rock  un- 
pleasantness. At  that  time  Fulbrlght  stood 
behind  Gov.  Orval  Faubiu  during  the  latter's 
stand  against  the  admlsalon  of  black  pupUa 
at  Central  High  School.       . 

Still  "meddling"  is  a  serious  charge  and 
Fulbrlght  is  an  honorable  man,  so  what  of 
meddling? 

The  scene:  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  votes  300  to  1  to  apply  trade 
sanctions  against  Russia  because  of  the  per- 
secution of  Jews  In  that  country.  Time:  1911, 
the  admmutration  of  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  has  quite  a  his- 
tory of  "meddling" — many  examples  could  be 
cited  that  are  at  least  as  dramatic  as  this  one. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  time  when  we  felt  that 
we  had  a  moral  obligation  to  Intercede  on 
behalf  of  freedom  and  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 

It  was  America  that  formulated  the  princi- 
ple of  self-detennlnatlon  after  World  War  I, 
and  It  was  President  Wilson's  Insistence  on 
the  preservation  of  human  rights  that 
prompted  Clemenceau's  famous  aside  to 
Lloyd  George  wherein  Wilson  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles: "Look  out,  hen  comes  Jeetu  Christ." 

Our  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed resulted  In  respect — yes,  love — for 
America  among  all  thoae  who  coiild  look  to  us 
as  torch  bearers  of  freed(»n.  Lately,  however, 
our  Interventions  have  not  been  so  pure  or  so 
commendable.  Southeast  Asia,  Guatemala, 
the  Dommican  Republic — these  are  not  glo- 
rious chapters  In  our  history.  Perhaps  It  is 
time  for  us  to  change  course  and  "meddle"  on 
the  side  of  liberty  once  again. 

The  Russians  need  American  goods  to  save 
their  economy  from  collapsing,  but  they 
have  already  told  tis  that  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  what  they  buy.  The 
prospect  is  that  we  American  taxpayers  will 
I^d  the  money  to  the  Russians.  The  pros- 
pect is  also  that  the  money  will  not  be  re- 
paid— after  all,  the  Russians  still  owe  us 
money  from  World  War  II. 

It's  a  lousy  deal  and  one  which  any  credit 
manager  of  any  company  would  turn  down 
without  hesitation.  So  why  not  ask  the  Rus- 
sians to  pay  not  only  In  dollars  but  also  In 
some  concessions  to  freedom? 

Polite  persuasion  never  works  In  Interna- 
tional politics.  Pressure  and  force  usually  do, 
and  history  has  handed  us  a  weapon  that  we 
can  use  to  obtain  some  freedom  for  oppressed 
Soviet  citizens.  If  this  l>e  "meddling,"  then 
let  us  meddle — in  the  name  of  justice. 
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POLmCAL  PRISONERS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  lacHioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  11  was 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  arrest  in 
South  Africa  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Afric£m  National  Congress,  and  others, 
who  were  subsequently  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  at  the  Rivonia  trial.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  great  political 
trials  in  South  Africa,  which  decimated 
the  leadership  of  the  African  majority  in 
the  sixties,  and  banned  the  political  par- 
ties and  movements  of  over  80  percent  of 
the  population  which  is  black. 

Amnesty  International  is  concerned 
with  political  prisoners  throughout  the 
world,  and  has  consistently  tried  to  draw 
attention  to  the  very  bad  situation  in 
South  Africa.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  the  Rivonia  trial. 
Amnesty's  executive  director  for  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Amelia  Augustus,  has 
made  a  statement  on  the  treatment  of 
political  prisoners  in  South  Africa.  I 
include  it  in  the  Record. 

AMNKSTT     UfTBaNATXON&L     OF     THX 

U.8A., 

New  York.  N.Y.,  July  9.  1973. 

PouncAL  PaisoNEas  in  South  Afxica 

Amnesty  International  is  a  non-govern- 
mental organisation  with  no  political  affilia- 
tions, whose  object  is  to  secure  throughout 
the  world  the  Implementation  of  Articles 
6,  9,  18.  and  19  of  the  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  These 
articles  prohibit  arbitrary  arrest  and  deten- 
tion, and  outlaw  the  use  of  torture  or  cruel 
and  humiliating  treatment. 

In  the  South  African  context,  arbitrary 
arrest  and  detention  inct>mfnunicado  have 
become  over  the  past  few  years,  the  standard 
method  of  silencing  political  opponents  of 
the  regime.  Such  measures  as  the  Terrorism 
Act  and  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act 
are  already  sufficiently  notorious,  both  in 
their  mtention  and  their  operation;  I  need 
not  enter  mto  a  detailed  description  of  them 
here.  The  same  is  true  of  the  torture  or  mal- 
treatment of  detainees. 

In  a  society  based  explicitly  on  an  Ideology 
of  descrimlnatlon,  one  should  not  be  a\u- 
prlsed  to  find  that  discrimination  extends  to 
within  the  prisons  themselves.  The  discrimi- 
nation concerns  specifically  political  prison- 
ers, since  their  prison  conditions,  whether 
they  are  white  or  black,  are  worse  than  those 
of  ordinary  criminal  prisoners.  In  addition 
the  conditions  of  black  prisoners  (and  moet 
political  prisoners  in  South  Africa  are  black) 
are  worse  than  those  of  whites.  This  Is  In 
direct  contravention  of  the  U.  N.  Resolution 
on  Standard  Mlnlmiun  Rules  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  (endorsed  by  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
July  31,  1967)  which  states  as  a  basic  prm- 
clple  that  "there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
on  grounds  of  race,  color,  sex,  language, 
religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national 
or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other 
status."  (Part  1.  6(1)) 

It  Is  mterestlng  to  note  that  the  1969 
Report  on  PrUori  Administration  in  South 
Africa  included  the  entire  text  of  the  U.N. 
Standard  Minimum  Rules  in  an  appendix. 
Comparison  is  thus  Invited  between  the 
Rules  and  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
political  prisoners  in  South  Africa  are  held. 
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(1).  All  prisoners  in  South  Africa  must 
serve  a  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  their  sen- 
tences; but  aU,  except  political  prisoners, 
have  the  right  to  earn  remission  of  up  to  one 
third.  For  example,  a  convicted  prisoner 
sentenced  to  nine  years  for  robbery  can,,  by 
good  behavior,  be  released  after  serving  only 
six  years;  a  prisoner  of  conscience  convicted 
of  contravening  one  of  the  state  security  laws 
must  serve  his  full  sentence.  A  member  of 
the  South  African  parliament  put  It  suc- 
cinctly m  June  1968  when  he  said:  ".  .  .  one 
Is  better  treated  In  South  Africa  If  one  has 
committed  the  crime  of  rape  cr  assault  or 
battery  or  attempted  murder,  or  any  of  the 
serious  crimes,  as  far  as  remission  is  con- 
cerned, than  if  one  has  committed  a  crime 
which  falls  In  the  category  of  an  offence 
against  the  State." 

(3).  In  addition  to  being  refused  remis- 
sion, political  prisoners  are  excluded  from 
amnesties.  For  instance,  many  thousands  of 
criminal  prisoners  were  amnestied  May,  1971, 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  the  South  African  republic;  no  similar 
amnesty  was  extended  to  political  prisoners 
at  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  of  Am- 
nesty International  and  other  International 
organizations. 

(3).  A  third  aspect  of  the  discrimination 
against  political  prisoners  concerns  the  total 
ban  on  news  from  the  outside  world  which 
IB  Inflicted  on  them.  PoUtlcal  prisoners  In- 
clude many  of  the  moat  Intellectual,  highly- 
educated,  and  politically  aware  elements  of 
African,  Indian,  and  Colored  society  in  South 
Africa;  the  few  white  long-term  political 
prlsonera  also  fall  Into  this  category.  It  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Rule  39  of  the 
Standard  Minimum  Rules,  which  states  that 
"prisoners  shall  be  kept  informed  regularly 
of  the  the  more  Important  Items  of  news 
by  the  reading  of  newspapers,  p>erlodlcals  or 
special  Institutional  publications,  by  hearing 
wireless  transmissions,  by  lectures  or  by  any 
similar  means  as  authorized  at  controlled  by 
the  administration. 

(4).  Black  poUtlcal  prisoners  in  South 
Africa  are  also  discriminated  against  in  a 
number  of  other  ways  which  contravene  the 
Standard  Minimum  Rules.  For  instance, 
white  political  prisoners  In  Pretoria  Prison 
have  now  been  allowed  accommodation  in 
workshops  where  they  can  use  their  skills. 
But  African,  Colored,  and  Asians  on  Robben 
Island  are  employed  in  the  quarries,  crushing 
and  dressing  stone,  collecting  seaweed  and 
moving  sand.  In  consequence  African  grad- 
uates, lecturers,  and  lawyers  are  crushing 
rock,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  acfi^ 
"politicals"  and  blacks.  Furthermore,  Rule 
37  of  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules,  which 
specifies  that  prisoners  should  be  allowed 
visits  from  family  and  friends  at  regular  m- 
tervals,  is  violated  in  the  cases  of  most  of  the 
African  political  prisoners  on  Robben  Island; 
one  may  cite  for  Instance  the  16  Namlbians 
who  have  been  serving  life  sentences  for  po- 
litical offences  on  the  Island  since  1969 — 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  relatives 
of  these  men  In  attempting  to  make  the  Jour- 
ney from  Namibia  to  Cape  Town  In  order  to 
visit  them  are  practically  Insufferable.  In 
other  Instances  also,  the  conditions  do  not 
conform  with  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules. 
Cofporal  punishment  Is  used  to  punish 
breaches  of  discipline,  chaining  Is  employed 
as  a  means  of  restraint,  and  there  exists 
gross  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  diet 
which  would  result  in  African  prisoners  re- 
ceiving unsuitable  food.  The  Infliction  of  the 
death  penalty  In  South  Africa  Is  marked  by 
an  extreme  racial  bias.  Almost  half  the 
world's  known  hangings  take  place  in  South 
Africa,  and  almost  without  exception  the 
persons  executed  are  Africans.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  crlnaes  for  which  the  death 
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penalty  may  be  Imposed  is  Increasing,  and 
these  Include  crimes  against  the  state  as 
defined  by  the  Sabotage  Act  of  1962  and  the 
Terrorism  Act  of  1967,  under  which  the  bur- 
den of  proving  his  Innocence  falls  on  the 
accused.  Capital  punlahment  for  political 
crimes  is  a  fact  in  South  Africa — to  quote 
but  one  instance,  about  forty  African  mem- 
bers of  the  PAC  were  hanged  foUowlng  po- 
litically-motivated riots  m  the  Western  Cape 
during  1963. 

Amnesty  International  is  deeply  concerned 
by  the  victimization  of  African  and  politi- 
cal prisoners.  We  would  urge  that  political 
prisoners  In  South  Africa  be  accorded  the 
same  right  of  amnesty  %nd  the  right  to  earn 
remission  of  sentence  as  other  prisoners.  To 
ignore  this  point  would  be  to  countenance 
yet  another  aspect  of  the  system  of  repres- 
sion through  which  the  advocates  of  apar- 
theid sUence  and  Intimidate '  it*  exponents. 


CBS    SEEKS    TO    BROADEN    PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION  IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
thoughtful  Americans,  I  applauded  the 
recent  adc^tion  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System — (CBS) — of  a  new  policy 
which  will  permit  the  presentation  of 
contrasting  views  following  major  Pres- 
idential broadcasts. 

CBS,  the  first  of  the  major  networks 
to  adopt  such  a  policy,  has  taken  a  sig- 
nificant step  on  the  road  to  increased 
public  participation  in  government.  By 
ending  the  all  but  exclusive  domination 
of  the  airwaves  enjoyed  by  Presidents  of 
both  political  parties,  and  expanding  its 
post-broadcast  coverage  to  include  the 
views  of  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  other  knowledgeable  mem- 
bers of  the  public,  CBS  has  assured  a 
more  meaningful  public  debate  on  the 
great  national  issues  in  the  future. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  historic 
significance  of  the  new  CBS  policy  has 
been  largely  overlooked  due  to  criticism 
of  a  relatively  minor  aspect — the  CBS 
abandonment  of  so-called  instant 
analysis  of  Presidential  broadcasts  by 
broadcast  Journalists.  Some  critics  even 
go  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  network  of  a 
"craven  surrender"  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. That,  of  course,  is  an  imfair 
accusation,  for  I  am  informed  that  CBS 
has  not  abandoned  Its  privilege  of  com- 
menting editorially  on  addresses  by  the 
President.  In  fact,  the  new  policy  may 
result  in  more  comprehensive  and  more 
thoughtful  analyses  of  Presidential 
broadcasts.  As  CBS  news  analyst.  Eric 
Severied  has  said — 

(Instant  analysis]  works  ok^y  when  you  get 
an  advance  text  of  a  speech,  or  a  briefing  on 
its  content,  but  if  you  don't  have  these  ad- 
vantages, what  comes  out  on  the  air  is  poor 
Journalism.  We're  not  being  fair  to  ourselves 
or  to  our  audience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  new 
CBS  policy  will  not  only  be  fair,  it  will  be 
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more  Informative  and  more  interesting 
to  the  public.  It  deserves  our  support. 


ANOTHER  TRAVESTY  OP  JUSTICE 
RESULTS  FROM  PLEA  BARGAIN- 
INO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3>RESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
spoke  at  length  about  the  rash  of  Inci- 
dents of  Judicial  abuse  resulting  from 
the  misuse  of  plea  bargaining.  Plea  bar- 
gaining occurs  when  the  prosecutor  and 
the  defense  attorneys  combine  forces 
and  permit  an  accused  violator  of  the  law 
to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  charge,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  trial. 

Another  incredible  example  of  the 
misuse  of  plea  bargaining  occurred  last 
Saturday  in  New  York  City.  Robert  Mar- 
tin, a  27-year-old  Pentagon  correspond- 
ent for  a  German  newspaper,  was  at- 
tempting ta  peddle  marijuana  to  a  group 
of  12  teenagers  in  the  West  Village  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  These  responsible  young- 
sters reacted  by  dragging  this  pusher  into 
the  neighborhood  police  station. 

What  was  the  result?  A  mere  18  hoiu-s 
later,  Martin  walked  out  of  the  station 
a  free  man  after  the  four  charges  against 
him  were  reduced  by  plea  bargaining  to 
disorderly  conduct  and  he  received  a 
suspended  sentence. 

Is  this  the  way  we  teach  our  young  to 
respect  the  law?  I  hardly  think  so.  This 
case  is  so  incredible  I  want  to  include  the 
newspaper  account  of  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Kids  Drag  Him  to  Cops,  Bxtt  He  Bargains 
Out 
(By  Harry  Stathos) 

A  27-year-old  reporter  was  literally  dragged 
Into  tbe  W.  10th  St.  station  house  by  a  dozen 
West  Village  neighborhood  teenagers  late 
Saturday  night  after  he  allegedly  tried  to 
sell  marijuana  to  them. 

However,  18  hours  later  be  walked  out  of 
court  when  four  charges  against  him  were 
plea-bargained  down  to  disorderly  conduct 
and  he  received  a  suspended  sentence. 

The  sfidspect,  Robert  A.  Martin  of  Reston. 
Va.,  appeared  before  Manhattan  Criminal 
Court  Judge  MUton  Samorodln,  who  dropped 
three  (Charges  against  him  with  the  consent 
of  an  assistant  district  attorney  and  he  was 
allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  disorderly  conduct. 
The  judge  gave  him  a  conditional  discharge. 

KID    IS    AND   T7NDXB 

Martin,  who  works  as  the  Pentagon  cor- 
respondent of  the  Overseas  Weekly,  a  pri- 
vately owned  newspaper  published  In  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  which  Is  published  for  U.S. 
servicemen  In  Europe,  protested,  saying  he 
Is  a  Quaker  and  that  he  wanted  to  spend  16 
days  In  JaU  under  the  maximum  sentence. 
But  the  Judge  refused,  and  Martin  walked  out^ 
of  the  courtroom. 

Martin  was  arrested  by  PoUce  Officer 
(fcorge  Mourlot,  27,  when  the  neighborhood 
youngsters  took  him  Into  the  station  house 
about  11  pjn.  Saturday. 

One  16-year-oId  boy  and  four  14-year-olds 
told  police  they  were  playing  with  a  group 
of*Teenager8  near  Pier  49,  not  far  from  the 
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Huds<»i  River,  when  Martin  drove  up  and 
aUegedly   offered  them  marijuana. 

The  indignant  youths  grabbed  Martin  and 
forced  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  station 
house,  where  a  surprised  Mourlot  placed  him 
under  arrest  after  an  investigation. 

After  informing  Martla  of  his  rights,  police 
asked  him  whether  they  could  search  his  car, 
and  he  gave  his  permission.  Mourlot  said  he 
found  a  duffel  bag  on  tbe  front  seat  with  a 
wooden  box  Inside  that  contained  two  bags 
of  marijuana  and  a  pipe  for  smoking  hashish. 

Martin  was  charged  with  felony  sale  of 
dangerous  drugs  to  persons  under  21;  felony 
possession  of  dangerous  drugs;  a  misdemean- 
or for  loitering,  and  a  misdemeanor  for  en- 
dangering the  welfare  of  a  minor. 

CRANGDro   MINDS 

Police  OfBcer  Eric  Morris,  who  was  in  the 
station  hoiise  when  the  youths  brought  in 
the  svispect,  said:  "We  were  amazed  to  see 
this  group  of  kids  bringing  in  a  grown  man. 
But  we're  happy  to  see  them  do  something 
positive  for  a  change  because  they  have  been 
bum-rapped   ta  the  past." 

Morris  said  that  many  of  the  neighborhood 
kids  In  the  West  Village  have  been  blamed 
for  acts  of  vandalism  ta  the  past  and  this 
action  "will  change  a  lot  of  people's  minds." 

"It's  refreshing  to  see  kids  rebel  now 
against  marijuana,"  he  added.  "In  the  past, 
they  would  have  just  taken  it  and  we  never 
woiild  have  beard  of  It.  It's  a  good  sign." 
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WHY  THE  REVERSAL  ON  OEO? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fr^^y,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  sent  the  following  open-letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  regarding 
the  change  in  policy  toward  the  poverty 
program: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Earlier  this  year  you 
stated  to  the  American  people  your  tatention 
to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. To  carry  out  this  policy,  you  nominated 
Howard  Phillips  as  Acttag  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  During  his 
six  month  tenure  at  OEO,  Phillips  worked 
tirelessly  to  Institute  your  stated  objectives. 

The  man  who  you  recently  nominated  to 
replace  Phillips,  however,  has  taltiated  many 
changes  that  seem  taconsistent  with  your 
policy.  Since  taking  over  as  Acttag  Director, 
Al  Amett  has: 

(1)  ta  testimony  before  a  Congressional 
committee  requested  funds  to  conttaue  the 
operations  of  OEO  and  community  action 
programs 

(2)  funded  many  grants  which  had  t>aen 
rejected  or  stalemated  under  Phillips,  ta- 
cluded  the  Colorado  Migrant  Council,  the 
Community  Nutrition  Institute  and  the 
Rural  Housing  Alliance 

(3)  extended  fundtag  of  aU  OEO  legal 
service  backup  centers  for  an  additional  six 
months  and  voiced  strong  support  for  them 

(4)  transferred  funds  from  conservatlve- 
/oiiented  new  taltlatlves  tato  conununlty  ac- 
tion programs. 

(6)  funded  the  Rand  Corporation  Dayton 
health  experiment  despite  strong  Congres- 
sional opposition  to  the  experiment  and  the 
questions  of  propriety  Involved 

(6)  failed  to  reaffirm  the  regiilations 
which  Phillips  Issued  to  restrict  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  left  wtag  lobbytag  activities 

(7)  instituted  a  Jotat  union-management 


task   force   for   participatory   leadership   of 
OEO 

(8)  removed  and  failed  to  relnstste  many 
of  the  employees  and  consultants  hlz«d  by 
Phillips  to  carry  out  your  stated  objective* 

(9)  agreed  to  transfer  the  OEO  migrant  dl- 
dlvlsion  to  HEW  rather  tlian  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  to  protect  the  left  wing 
activists  now  worktag  ta  tbe  division 

Do  these  changes,  Mr.  President,  reflect  a 
change  ta  your  position  regardtag  the  poverty 
program  or  are  these  changes  an  example  of 
a  holdover  bureaucracy  ta  OEO  subverting 
your  policy?  If  your  poUcy  is  betag  subverted, 
then  the  Amett  nomination  should  be 
withdrawn. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTY  PROVIDES 
INFORMATION 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF  vntaiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prince  Wil- 
liam County,  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing,  is  attempting  to  provide 
its  residents  with  full  and  complete  In- 
formation concerning  the  coimty's  activ- 
ities, an  action  which  I  think  is  most 
commendable. 

At  this  time,  under  my  leave  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  recent  article  from 
the  Manassas,  Va..  Journal  Messenger 
outlining  the  county's  information  pro- 
gram and  profiling  Its  new  information 
officer,  Mr.  Jack  Dabney. 

Dabnxt  Skis  Job  Free  op  PoLrncs 

Prince  William  County's  new  public  ta- 
formatlon  officer,  Jack  E>abney,  sees  his  office 
as  very  much  divorced  from  politics.  "It 
cannot  be  a  political  arm,  and  this  office 
won't  be,"  he  asserted  ta  an  tatervlew 
yesterday. 

Dabney  started  work  Monday  as  the 
county's  first  public  information  officer, 
oomtag  to  the  $16,000  a  year  post  from  radio 
stations  WEZR  and  WEEL  where  he  was 
news  director. 

He  has  temporarily  set  up  quarters  in 
what  was  formerly  Coimty  Attorney  Floyd 
C.  Bagley's  office  before  Bagley  moved  to 
offices  on  Peabody  Street  next  to  the  Per- 
sonnel Office. 

Dabney  doesn't  plan  to  remain  there  for 
long,  however.  He  wants  to  move  out  tato 
the  outer  offices  of  the  Board  of  County  Su- 
pervisors "to  get  in  the  mainstream  of 
things."  His  temporary  quarters  are  due  to  be 
occupied  by  Cora  Lee  Cardwell,  clerk  to 
the  county  bocotl  and  her  deputy,  Shirley 
Hawkins. 

Dabney  envisions  his  role  to  be  in  three 
major  areas.  First,  he  sees  his  office  as  a 
sotirce  of  supplemental  information  between 
the  county  government  and  the  Supervisors' 
constituents. 

While  he  does  not  intend  to  pattern  Prince 
William's  public  taformatlon  office  after  any 
other  jurisdiction,  he  noted  one  service  pro- 
vided by  the  City  of  Fairfax  that  he  would 
like  to  implement  here.  That  would  be  an 
Information  telephone  which  would  provide 
a  taped  automatic  answering  service.  The 
Information  would  probably  be  changed 
dally.  The  Information  telephone  could  pre- 
view an  upcoming  board  agenda,  list  official 
board  actions  and  provide  emergency  news 
such  as  school  and  road  closings  during  snow 
storms,  he  suggested. 
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Seoondly.  he  sees  his  role  to  assist  the 
county  press  corps  and  to  encourage  cooper- 
ation of  county  departments  with  the  loeal 

WbOe  noting  tbat  he  does  not  have  tbe 
authority  to  order  closing  channels  of  com- 
munications between  various  county  depart- 
ments and  the  press  (such  an  order  would 
have  to  come  from  County  Bxecutlve  J.  J. 
Salovaara.  he  said) ,  he  does  not  view  his  office 
as  the  only  funnel  of  Information.  He  did  not 
think  yesterday  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  all  county  information  to  be  channeled 
tbrough  him. 

"I  dont  really  want  this  office  to  serve  as 
an  Iron  Curtain."  he  declared.  "I  dont  be- 
lieve It  was  envisioned  to  be." 

"The  press  corps  should  remember  I  am  a 
county  employe.  But  I  do  not  envision  It  as 
a  cover-up  office.  I  wUI  put  forth  my  full 
efforts  to  answer  any  question.  I  will  either 
relay  the  Information  or  why  I  cannot  get  it," 
he  said. 

Thirdly,  Dabney  sees  his  job  as  one  of  a 
go-t>etween  the  general  commxinlty  and  gen- 
eral procedures.  He  got  his  flrst  opportunity 
Monday  when  a  county  resident  called  to  ta- 
qulre  as  to  the  procedure  for  obtaining  a 
special  use  permit  to  use  a  mobile  home  for  a 
residence  because  of  hardship  reasons.  Dab- 
ney said  he  bad  called  tbe  eonlng  office  to 
obtain  the  taformatlon  and  then  relayed  It 
to  the  citizen. 

Before  coming  on  the  job,  Dabney  partici- 
pated In  an  emergency  simulation  developed 
as  part  of  an  emergency  training  program  by 
the  University  of  Vlrg^la.  Dabney  said  he 
did  not  receive  the  tralntag  other  county 
employes  did  but  Is  aware  of  the  role  he  will 
have  to  play  should  an  emergency  such  as 
Hurricane  Agnes  develop. 

He  will  not  take  over  the  dlq>er8al  of  rou- 
tine police  Information.  He  also  said  he  does 
not  Intend  to  be  the  disseminator  of  Infor- 
mation In  "major  political  crises,"  leaving 
the  task  of  investigative  reporting  to  tbe 
press  corps. 

Dabney  discussed  several  Ideas  be  has  for 
Improving  the  flow  of  information  from  the 
county  to  the  press.  One  complaint  members 
of  the  press  have  had  is  the  Inability  to  get 
information  on  board  days  because  the  "press 
folders"  are  often  Incomplete. 

Within  the  means  of  his  limited  budget, 
Dabney  suggested  that  he  could  matataln  a 
master  frtder  which  would  be  available  to 
all  members  of  the  press.  Copies  of  any  Infor- 
mation ta  tbe  master  folder  would  be  avail- 
able on  request. 

One  of  the  flrst  major  Jobs  facing  tbe  new 
public  Information  officer  is  the  creation  of 
an  annual  report.  If  It  Is  desired  by  tbe 
Supervisors  that  the  report  be  ta  the  same 
form  as  In  the  past,  Dabney  said  its  publica- 
tion will  about  shoot  hta  budget  for  the  year. 
Dabney  said  the  Virginia  Freedom  of  In- 
matlon  Act  "Is  what  we  wlU  live  by." 


A  NEW  KENT  STATE 
INVESTIGATION 
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3  years  ago  by  Ohio  Natlcmal  Ouaids- 
men. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Attor- 
ney General  Richardson  said  he  doubted 
that  the  Inquiry  would  turn  up  any  n^w 
evidence  to  substantiate  a  violatian  of 
Federal  law  but  he  admitted  that  there 
were  certate  areas  of  the  incident  that 
needed  additional  review. 

This  tepid  response  from  the  Justice 
Department  Is  a  response  nonetheless. 

Still  I  would  feel  more  secure  knowing 
that  a  committee  of  the  Congress  Is 
dMng  an  Independent  inquiry  Into  the 
killings,  or  at  least  looking  into  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  handling  of  the  orig- 
inal investigation. 

Therefore  I  am  heartened  that  our  col- 
league Don  Edwards,  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, annoimced  he  will  monitor  the 
Justice  Department's  latest  effort  and 
if  necessary  initiate  his  own  Investigation 
Into  the  matter. 


TEAMSTERS  PENSION  FUND  AND 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. ' 
Sgeaker,  thank  Heaven  for  small  favors. 
And  a  small,  but  significant  devd$8ii£ent 
Is  what  occurred  this  mornif^  when 
the  Justice  Etepartment  annoimced  it 
would  reopen  the  inquiry  info  the  killing 
of  four  Kent  State  University  students 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  In  the  Congres- 
siONAi,  Record  another  of  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Jim  Drinkhall.  The 
article  Is  entitled  "Extortion  and  Kick- 
backs Charged  in  New  Central  States 
Pension  Fund  Scheme": 
Extortion  and  Kickbackr  Charged  nr  New 
CxNTRAL  States  Pension  Fund  Schkmr 

The  already-shaky  retirement  future  of 
Teamsters  members  covered  vinder  the  Cen- 
tral States.  Southeast  and  Southwest  Areas 
Pension  Fund  was  placed  In  further  Jeopardy 
recently  by  government  action  against  a 
oompany  which  has  received  Fund  loans. 
Tbe  Bt^M  being  taken  by  federal  agencies 
were  started  foUowtag  an  Investigation  be- 
gun by  OVERDRIVE  In  early  1972. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  a  federal  grand  Jiiry 
haa  been  heartag  testimony  from  at  least  two 
aaen  who  have  been  granted  partial  Immu- 
nity from  prosecution.  This  case,  being 
liandled  by  the  Justice  Department,  centers 
on  the  question  of  kickbacks  being  paid  to 
obtain  over  t23  million  in  Fund  loans  by  an 
Indiana-based  corporation. 

And  while  activity  on  this  loan  has  sur- 
faced, the  federal  probe  by  two  agencies  tato 
Fund  loans  has  widened  yet  further,  tavolv- 
Ing  transactions  which  have  occurred  outside 
the  United  States.  Through  Information  ob- 
tained from  various  sources,  the  number  of 
Fund  loans  under  active  Investigation  for 
possible  criminal  violations  Is  fast  approach- 
ing ao.  In  addition,  three  series  of  trans- 
actions are  "very  near"  the  Indictment  stage, 
according  to  one  source  in  New  York. 

On  March  28.  Allen  Dorfman— considered 
by  most  to  be  tbe  prime  mover  in  Ulegal 
Fund  activities — surrendered  to  federal  au- 
thorities in  Chicago  to  begin  servtag  his 
sentence  on  six  convlotlons  for  fraud  and 
conspiracy.  Dorfman  was  convicted  In  1972 
<Hi  charges  arising  out  of  his  taking  a  t65,000 
kickback   for   expediting   a   Fund   loan.   Al- 
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tbou^  be  is  KopptmtA  to  serve  one  year  at 
the  minimum-security  prison  In  Marion,  nil- 
Dols.  those  famniay  with  him  and  bis  oon- 
neotlons  believe  tbat  he  wm  manage  to  be 
released  ta  about  three  months.  In  tbemMxii- 
tlme,  his  well-oiled  alliance  with  organized 
crime  and  tbe  Fund  will  continue  to  operate, 
and  It  is  expected  that  he  wiU  take  up  where 
he  left  off  upon  bis  release. 

The  federal  grand  Jury  in  Washington  Is 
probing  tato  the  tangled  affairs  of  Telesls 
Ooiporatlon,  a  company  inoorporated  ta  Dela- 
ware, but  with  Its  home  office  In  Lafayette. 
Tp^lanft  Testimony  befora  the  grand  Jmy 
has  been  kept  secret,  and  tavestigators  for 
the  Justice  Department  aren't  commenting 
on  what  they've  uncovered  after  poiirlng  over 
thousands  of  pages  ef  documents.  A  fairly 
complete  picture  can  be  pieced  together, 
though,  based  upon  OVERDRIVE'S  tavesUga- 
tion  launched  a  year  ago.  Prior  to  the  grand 
jury  action,  this  magastae  had  been  able  to 
Interview  a  number  of  people  and  has  had 
access  to  numerous  pieces  of  correspondence 
and  records.  What  finally  emerges  is  a  tale 
spannlag  eight  years,  mlUlons  of  apparently 
wasted  and  unaccounted  for  dollars  belong- 
ing to  Teamsters  members,  and  amply  laoed 
with  allegations  of  kickbacks,  attmnpted  ez- 
t(»tlon  and  fraud. 

Telesls  was  formed  ta  IBflB  by  Ferris  Traylor 
and  Richard  Shlvely,  and  their  plans  were 
to  get  tato  the  cable  television  busineas.  Th« 
company  started  out  with  •100,000  of  Tray- 
lor's,  but  tbe  stock  was  split  equally  between 
the  two.  In  the  same  year.  Telesis  was  ok'd 
to  do  business  ta  niinols.  The  prtacipais 
found  that  they  needed  an  additioiua  aouroe 
of  financing  (they  already  had  received.#>ins 
from  a  oompany  called  Economy  Finance) 
to  handle  the  rapid  expansion  that  Traylor 
said  was  the  best  move. 

At  this  time,  an  tadivldual  named  Bam 
Block  was  doing  some  unspecified  work  for 
TSIesls.  Block  learned  tbat  the  company 
wanted  money,  and  passed  tbe  word  to  Tray- 
lor that  he  had  sourcea  who  could  help. 
Traylor  agreed,  and  three  were  mentioned 
to  htm.  Two  never  tnaterlalized.  but  the  third 
did:  Block  tatroduced  Traylor  to  the  Central 
States  Pension  Fund. 

Little  Is  known  of  Samuel  B.  Block.  Ha 
has  always  remained  an  elusive,  shadowy 
figure,  but  his  access  to  power,  plenty  of  it. 
Is  known  to  Insiders  ta  the  nation's  capital. 
He  is  known  ta  the  vague  c^>aclty  of  "lobby- 
ist"; a  man  who  Is  able  to  convtace  politicians 
of  the  correctness  of  his  client's  point  of 
view,  and  a  person  with  access  to  what  a 
Congressman  might  need  or  want.  Addition- 
ally, he  has  been  known  as  a  money  mover; 
a  contact  man  able  to  gain  entry  to  tbe 
inner  sanctums  of  groups  having  huge 
arsenals  of  cash.  One  person  Block  was  ex- 
tremely close  to  who  controlled  that  kind 
of  money  was  Jimmy  HoSa. 

The  potat  at  which  Block  became  so  very 
well-connected  with  Hoffa  and  the  Teamsters 
Is  something  of  a  mystery.  What  has  been 
revealed  Is  that  after  Hoffa's  close  political 
lieutenant,  Sidney  Zagrl,  was  kiUed  in  the 
early  1960'8,  Block  came  tato  his  own,  wield- 
ing tbe  same  enormo\is  authority  and  power. 
Throughout  Overdrtve's  Investigation  ot 
Telesls.  a  number  of  attempts  were  made  to 
Interview  Block.  None  were  successful,  as 
Block  became  quite  adept  at  avoiding  phone 
calls  and  personal  visits.  His  only  visible 
operation  Is  that  he  la  associated  with  a 
company  called  TechbuUt  Homes,  an  enter- 
prise which  doesn't  officlaUy  exist,  according 
to  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Exact  details  of  tbe  original  contact  with 
the  Fund  by  Traylor  are  blurred,  probably  on 
purpose  because  of  the  grand  Jury  sessions. 
What  has  come  to  light,  though,  is  that  the 
Fund  did  approve  a  aeries  of  multi-mUlion 
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dollar  loans  to  TeleslB.  The  first  transaction 
Involved  over  $7  million,  with  Telesls  to 
receive  pieces  of  It  over  a  two  year  period, 
1946-1988.  Conditional  upon  tbla  loan,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  others  after  that,  was 
payment  to  Block  of  a  3  %  "finder's  fee,"  plus 
a  1%  "service  fee."  payable  to  the  Fund. 
Some  have  said  that  the  "service  fee"  charged 
by  the  Fund,  supposed  to  cover  closing  costs 
and  other  items.  Is  merely  a  device  to  legiti- 
mise the  kickbacks  spread  around  to  some 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Fund.  No  one  has  ever 
been  convicted  under  such  a  theory,  however. 

Prior  to  the  payment  of  the  3%  "finder's 
fee."  according  to  one  source,  Allen  Dorfman 
entered  the  picture.  Shortly  thereafter,  Tray- 
lor  and  Shlvely  were  being  pressured  to  pay 
a  6%  fee.  There  apparently  was  resistance  to 
paying  this  higher  fee,  but  In  the  end.  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  Shlvely  drew  up 
papers  approving  that  percentage,  and  they 
were  signed  by  Telesls  officials.  Traylor  In- 
sisted that  the  Fund  trustees  would  never 
approve  6%,  but  then  one  day  Dorfman 
called  him  and  said  that  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Fund  had  approved  the  6%. 
"Dorfman  was  elated."  atdd  Traylor.  "and  he 
reminded  me  that  I  said  be  couldn't  do  It. 
but  that  he  got  it  approved." 

Traylor  then  related  that  those  papers 
came  back  to  Telesls  before  the  6%  was  paid. 
They  were  sent  to  John  Early,  Telesls'  lawyer, 
and  they  bad  this  handwritten  notation  on 
them:  "Dear  John,  please  destroy  all  these. 
Nate  Wolfberg."  The  person  signing  that  note 
was  Nathan  Wolfberg,  a  lawyer  In  the  Chi- 
cago firm  of  Teltelbaum.  Wolfberg  &  QuUd. 
These  are  the  lawyers  of  the  Pension  Fiind 
who  compose  and  assist  with  loan  agree- 
ments. Until  he  died  earlier  this  year,  Joseph 
Teltelbaum  was  a  master  mind  genius  when 
It  came  to  drawing  up  these  documents,  as 
federal  Investigators  have  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted. And  Wolfberg  Is  In  the  same  class, 
they  add.  When  questioned  about  this  6% 
figure.  Wolfberg  said  that  he  doesn't  remem- 
ber what  the  finder's  fee  was,  but  denies  that 
It  was  6%. 

Although  no  one  will  say  why  the  finder's 
fee  didn't  go  through  at  6%,  It  Is  believed 
that  Wolfberg  felt  that  such  a  high  fee  would 
raise  embarrassing  questions,  and  he  con- 
vinced Dorfman  and  the  trustees  to  drop  It 
__to  3%.  That  Block  received  3%  as  a  finder's 
fee  has  been  verified.  What  happened  after 
that  U  a  question  which  both  the  IRS  and 
Justice  Department  are  zeroing  In  on.  One 
source  has  said  that  Block  claims  he  dldnt 
get  most  of  the  money.  If  that  Is  true,  then 
who  did  get  It?  Some  believe  that  It  was 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  but  another  person  close  to  the 
Fond  In  Chicago  states  fiatly:  "Allen  Dorf- 
man got  It.  Maybe  not  all  of  It,  maybe  some 
went  to  Hoffa.  But  Block  gave  it  to  Dorfman." 
The  accuracy  of  that  statement  will  be  estab- 
lished If  federal  Investigators  are  able  to 
trace  the  money  to  Its  ultlniate  destination. 
If  they  are,  the  source  will  most  likely  be 
Identified  after  the  grand  jury  hands  down 
indictments. 

The  first  Indication  that  the  Fund's  In- 
terest in  Telesls  was  more  than  that  of  a 
lender  came  In  1907.  In  that  year,  documents 
obtained  by  OViatDRIVE  show.  Champ  Madl- 
gan.  an  employer  trustee  of  the  Fund  (he 
died  In  1972)  became  a  director  of  the  cor- 
poration. Another  interesting  item  was  that 
Telesls  placed  Its  Insurance  with  Amalga- 
mated Insurance  Agency  Service,  an  Illinois 
company  controlled  by  Dorfman.  By  1968, 
Madtgan  was  listed  as  a  vice-president  as 
well  as  a  director.  And  these  new  directors 
were  added:  Allen  Dorfman  and  Sam  Block. 

Dorfman  and  Block  know  nothing  about 
cable  television,  so  It  Is  of  more  than  passing 
Interest  that  they  now  would  be  In  a  poel- 
U<Hi  to  take  part  In  decisions  directing  the 
financial  future  of  Telesls.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Dorfman  obtained  a  position  with 
Telesls  because  he  would  be  able  to  protect 
the  Fund's  Interest  In  the  company.  But  In 
reality,  Dorfman  had  no  position  with  the 
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Fund;  be  was  supposedly  just  a  "^>eclal 
consultant."  Block,  It  would  seem,  would 
have  even  leas  reason  to  be  connected;  he 
was  simply  a  middleman  In  a  prospective 
loan  transaction.  And  during  this  same  year, 
a  total  of  $10  million  of  Fund  mcmey  bad 
gone  Into  Teieels,  with  more  promised. 

At  the  same  time,  Telesls  was  having  seri- 
ous financial  problems,  and  was  unable  to 
repay  the  Fund  as  originally  promised.  This 
occurred,  claims  Traylor,  because  Dorflnan 
wanted  to  control  Telesls  and  milk  It  of  its 
assets.  According  to  Traylor.  Dorfman  wanted 
him  out  of  the  company  because  he  (Traylor) 
simply  wanted  to  run  a  CATV  business  profit- 
ably. He  would  have  left,  he  says.  If  Dorfman 
and  the  Fund  would  have  purchased  his 
stock  at  a  fair  price.  But  he  says  that  Dorf- 
man and  Albert  Matheson  (a  Detroit  lawyer 
who  Is  also  an  employer  trustee)  demanded 
that  he  accept  about  half  the  amoiint  he 
wanted.  Traylor  refused,  and  what  followed 
then  was  a  full-scale  attempt  to  get  bis  stock 
and  force  him  out  of  Telesls. 

Lending  credence  to  this  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Fund  did  seriously  begin  proceedings  to 
foreclose  on  the  Teieels  loans.  Traylor's  law- 
yer blocked  this  attempt,  and  a  settlement 
agreement  was  signed  whereby  Traylor  would 
leave.  Part  of  the  terms  were  that  Traylor 
be  released  from  his  personal  note  to  the 
fund,  and  his  real  estate  which  was  put  up 
as  security  for  the  Fund  loans  was  returned 
to  him.  In  addition,  365,000  shares  of  his 
stock  were  signed  over  to  Block,  the  Fund 
and  others.  Traylor's  only  connection  with 
Telesls  In  late  1968  was  the  stock  he  still 
had.  said  to  be  worth  over  a  million  dcdlars. 

Wolfberg's  explanation  of  Traylor's  leaving 
was  that  he  wasn't  a  good  money  manager, 
and  that  Teieels'  problems  were  his  doing. 
He  referred  to  Traylor  as  an  "entrepreneur 
who  gets  In  trouble."  On  the  other  hand, 
he  said,  Shlvely  was  a  professional  In  the 
cable  TV  business.  It  has  been  learned, 
though,  that  both  men  entered  the  CATV 
field  on  the  same  day.  and  that  Shlvely's 
previous  experience  had  been  as  a  television 
personality  and  had  run  television  stations 
for  Traylor.  The  Implication  that  Traylor  U 
financially  incompetent  doesnt  seem  to 
stand  up  In  light  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  wealthy  for  quite  a  while,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  through  various  ventures  and 
businesses  he  operates. 

Following  Traylor's  departure,  even  more 
persons  connected  with  the  Fund  moved 
Into  Teieels:  Wolfberg  became  the  secretary 
of  the  company  and  two  Fund  trustees  were 
added  as  directors — Don  Peters,  a  Team- 
sters official  from  Chicago,  and  Al  Matheson. 
In  addition  to  remaining  as  a  director,  Block 
became  vice-president.  Dorfman  and  Madl- 
gan  remained  as  directors,  as  might  be 
expected. 

Based  upon  Wolfberg's  claim  that  Telesti' 
financial  plight  was  due  to  Traylor,  and  since 
his  departure  the  Fund  was  able  to  obtain 
almost  total  control  of  the  company's  oper- 
ation, one  would  expect  Telesls  to  reverse  Its 
condition,  and  begin  working  toward  proflt- 
abUlty.  After  aU,  those  famUlar  with  cable 
television  unanimously  agree  that  It's  an  ex- 
tremely profitable  business,  and  even  Shlvely 
(now  president)  said  that  it's  "a  very  good 
business."  And  the  Fund  advanced  millions 
more  to  Telesls  that  year. 

But  all  of  this  was  a  facade  masking  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  Telesls.  Certain  docu- 
ments obtained  by  OVERDRIVE  show  that 
by  the  end  of  1969 — more  than  a  year  after 
Traylor  left — Telesls  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  At  that  time,  the  company  had 
received  over  S12  million  from  the  Fund  In 
four  separate  loans.  And  now  most  of  it  had 
vanished.  Telesls  owed  the  Fimd  a  total  of 
Just  about  $14  million:  a  mllUon-and-a-half 
dollars  In  unpaid  interest  alone  was  also  past 
due. 

For  reasons  known  only  to  the  trustees 
(and  they  refuse  to  discuss  the  subject), 
more  money  was  funneled  into  the  tottering 
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company.  By  tbe  end  of  1970,  two  more  loiuis 
totaling  Just  about  a  million  dollars  were 
made.  These  loans  were  approved  and  the 
money  dispersed  even  though  Teieels  con- 
tinued to  fall  behind  with  Its  payments.  Now. 
the  company  owed  the  Fund  over  $16  million, 
with  $3  mUllon  of  that  In  past  due  Interest. 
Whether  it  was  the  sheer  embarrassment  of 
the  situation  or  In  furtherance  of  their  plans. 
the  trustees  decided  to  halt  the  situation; 
not  by  foreclosure,  as  the  circumstances 
seemed  to  Indicate,  but  rather  by  "revising" 
tbe  agreement  so  that  Telesls  only  had  to 
make  Interest  payments.  Following  that,  the 
trustees  voted  to  advance  more  money.  Right 
now,  the  total  P*und  commitment  to  Telesls 
is  $23,600,000. 

Since  then,  and  even  up  to  the  present, 
according  to  soxirces,  Dorfman  and  appar- 
ently others  have  been  attempting  to  gain 
control  of  Traylor's  stock  and  take  over  the 
assets  of  Telesls  (they  <^>erate  CATV  ouUets 
In  8  midwest  states).  At  one  point,  using 
Shlvely  as  a  front,  goes  this  report,  they 
attempted,  through  a  complicated  transac- 
tion, to  transfer  a  profitable  Telesls  asset 
(KNOP  TV  In  North  PUtte,  Nebraska)  Into 
Shlvely's  name  so  that  be  could  dispose  of 
It  and  share  the  proceeds  with  Dorfman, 
Matheson  and  others.  It  has  been  verified 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Telesls  did 
vote  to  approve  some  form  of  sale  as  de- 
scribed, but  Traylor,  who  still  has  an  Interest 
In  that  station,  blocked  the  transaction. 

Whether  the  Fund  (or,  more  correctly,  the 
members  covered  by  the  Fund)  will  suffer 
a  catastrophic  loss  on  this  loan  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  grand  Jury  is  still  In  session  (as 
of  the  middle  of  this  May)  and  more  wit- 
nesses who  have  refused  to  testify  are  ex- 
pected to  be  granted  Immunity  and  then 
called  before  it.  One  significant  Indication 
of  what  the  future  holds  came  to  light  re- 
cently during  a  meeting  among  top  Team- 
sters officials  and  others.  The  subject,  natu- 
rally, was  the  most  serious  problems  (finan- 
cial and  criminal)  facing  the  Fund.  With  re- 
spect to  Telesls,  It  was  stated  that  If  the 
company  wasn't  drastically  and  Immediately 
overhauled.  It  would  most  likely  be  forced 
Into  bankruptcy. 


WITHHOLD  CX>MMrni«ENTS  ON 
HOME  RULE  BILL 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIPORNl* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

FriOay.  Auguat  3,  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  forwarded  a  letter 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  urs^g 
them  to  keep  their  options  open  on  the 
matter  of  home  rule  until  H.R.  9682  Is 
taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
submit  the  text  of  the  letter  for  the  col- 
lective attention  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  It  in  the  rush  toward  smUoutti- 
ment  for  the  simuner  recess: 

COUMITTZE     or     THE     DISTRICT     OF 
COLtncBIA, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  3.  1973. 

Dkas  Collbagttz:  Recently  HJt.  0682,  a 
home  rule  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  tbe  coming  weeks 
you  may  be  urged  to  endorse  or  otherwise 
support  this  bill;  however,  we  urge  you  to 
keep  your  options  open  on  this  matter  until 
It  reaches  the  Floor  and  can  be  debated  on 
Its  merits. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (also  referred  to  as  tbe  Nelsen 
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Commission)  was  filed  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  on  August  17,  1972.  The  Report 
contains  over  450  reconunendatlons  designed 
to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  Improved 
services  In  the  transactions  of  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  etc.,  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Coliimbla. 

The  Senate  District  Conunlttee  In  report- 
ing out  the  bill  establishing  the  Nelsen  Com- 
mission recognized  the  Federal  Interest  In 
productive  economy  in  the  District  by 
stating: 

"Your  committee  has  recognized  its  obli- 
gation to  all  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  who 
give  a  substantial  measure  of  financial  sup- 
port to  the  operations  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
limibla  government:  the  logical  complement 
of  the  appropriation  of  an  annual  Federal 
payment  la  oversight  and  reform  In  the  in- 
terest of  productive  economy  at  least." 

It  Is  dlsappomtlng  that  the  Nelsen  Com- 
mission recommendations  are  entwined  in 
this  home  rule  bill;  we  tried  to  separate  them 
in  the  Full  Committee,  but  this  was  denied 
by  vote  of  the  Committee.  However,  It  ap- 
pears unfair  to  the  Members  of  tbe  House, 
who  authorized  the  Nelsen  Commission  study 
and  the  $750,000  to  cover  Its  cost,  that  these 
major  opportunities  for  Improvement  In  the 
local  government  may  be  lost  by  being  tied 
to  H.R.  0682,  this  132  page  bUl  which  bristles 
with  controversial  provisions.  For  Instance,  It 
Is  undesirable  to  eliminate  the  traditional 
Congressional  review  of  the  total  budget  for 
our  Nation's  Capital,  as  provided  In  HJt. 
9682,  at  a  time  when  the  District  Is  entering 
a  period  of  rapidly  Increasing  ooets  for  debt 
service  requirements  (for  Congresslonally 
approved  capital  projects)  and  to  meet  retire- 
ment funding  costs:  and  to  deny  any  reser- 
vation of  authority  to  the  Congress  and  our 
Presidents  In  such  areas  as  the  appointment 
of  Judges,  which  they  have  had  from  1801  to 
date. 

In  the  event  the  House  finds  H.R.  9682  un- 
acceptable, we  will  be  prepared  to  submit  al- 
ternatives for  you  to  consider  when  this 
matter  comes  up  on  the  Floor,  such  as  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
that  would  permit  the  Nelsen  Commission 
recommendations  to  be  considered  separately 
on  their  merits. 

Shoxild  you  have  any  questions,  please  call 
OS  or  have  your  staff  call  the  Minority  Com- 
mittee staff  at  57158. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Amchzs  Nelsxn,  Kaxl  F.  Landcxkbk.  Oknx 
Tatlox,  Wiixiam  H.  Haxsha,  SnvKN  D. 
Stmms,  E.  O.  Shubteb.  Joel  T.  Bbot- 
Rnx,  and  Whxiam  M.  BCaicHOM,  Mem- 
bers ot  Congress. 


HISTORIC  LANDMARK  IN  BUFFALO 
TO  BE  PRESERVED 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  DUIfKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  our  modem  glass,  steel,  and  con- 
crete cities,  people  In  our  country  often 
speak  wlstfiilly  of  the  beauties  of  the 
venerable  architecture  of  Europe.  Cen- 
turies-old structures  on  the  European 
continent  are  lovingly  renovated  and 
carefully  maintained  and  are  a  Joy  for 
architectural  enthusiasts  and  admirers 
of  beauty.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  needs  for  space  and 
buildings  change,  we  are  more  apt  to 
send  in  the  wrecking  ball  and  bulldozer 
regardless  of  historic  or  architectural 
'Value. 

Such  a  waste  was  narrowly  averted  in 
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Buffalo  bi  the  case  of  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
Mansion.  This  historic  site,  where  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States  following 
the  assassination  of  President  McKlnley, 
was  slated  for  destruction.  But  the  In- 
terior Department  was  persuaded  to  des- 
ignate it  a  National  Historical  Site,  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  legislation  which 
I  sponsored  and  which  was  supported  by 
my  colleagues  provided  Federal  funding 
to  aid  in  Its  restoration.  Today  it  is  vis- 
ited by  a  growing  number  of  tourists  as 
well  as  by  area  groups  and  individuals. 

Our  old  main  pcet  office  building  In 
Buffalo  has  been  threatened  with  demo- 
lition, but  plans  are  being  formulated  to 
save  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  in  the  coimtry — a  masterpiece 
of  Victorian  architecture,  and  esthetic 
pleasure. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  a 
recent  WOR-TV-AM-FM  editorial  on 
this  subject: 

Old  Post  Or^cx/E^rHl^c  iNSTntrrx 

A  couple  of  years  ago  we  suggested  that 
the  old  poet  office  on  EUlcott  Street  be  de- 
molished If  no  use  could  be  found  for  It.  Most 
people  Who  wrote  us  said  we  were  wrong.  The 
post  office  building  should  stay.  It  Is  still  a 
prominent  landmark  downtown.  The  fate  of 
the  old  building  hasn't  been  determined,  but 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  use  It  as  an 
ethnic  center.  If  that  means  an  active  pro- 
gressive organization  that  will  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  people  of  this 
city,  we  go  along  with  It.  Where  would  the 
money  for  such  a  project  come  from?  Who 
would  manage  the  operation?  What  service 
would  It  provide?  It  requires  some  cold  cal- 
culations. 

Buffalo's  multi-national  heritage  gives 
this  city  a  richness  and  charm  very  few 
American  cities  can  claim.  This  city  and  Its 
people  have  been  Instrumental  In  the  prog- 
ress of  this  nation.  We  think  an  active  and 
progressive  organization  to  commemorate  our 
forebears  and  honor  our  present  citizens 
would  be  fitting  for  the  Post  Office  Building 
If  community  need  and  support  can  be 
generated. 

As  a  welcome  change  from  the  "down 
with  the  old,  on  with  the  new"  philos- 
ophy, citizens  in  Buffalo  do  want  to  pre- 
serve this  landmark  and  progress  is 
underway. 

Last  week  I  met  with  representatives 
from  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  His- 
torical Society,  Landmark  Society  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier,  County  Executive  Ed- 
ward Regan,  and  various  ethnic  organi- 
zations. We  are  working  to  answer  the 
questions  raised  In  the  editorial,  and  I 
believe  we  are  finding  these  answers. 
With  strong  community  support,  this 
prominent  landmark  will  be  preserved 
for  the  Niagara  frontier. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  C.  PERTEEJT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
honoring  Mr.  Louis  C.  Perteet,  a  true 
humanitarian,  who  risked  his  life  to  save 
the  life  of  a  fellow  man.  llils  Is  truly 
the  most  honorable  deed  a  human  can 
perform. 
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On  October  6,  1972,  Mr.  Perteet  heard 
screams  coining  from  a  bonding  at  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  He  entered 
the  building  and  foimd  a  fellow  employee 
kneeling  with  his  left  hand  lodged  in- 
side a  highly  energized  degaussing  imit. 
At  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  Louis  Perteet 
broke  the  electrical  hold  by  pushing  the 
injured  employee  from  the  unit.  He 
moved  the  man  a  safe  distance  from  the 
electrical  unit  and  then  left  to  call  for 
assistance.  When  he  came  back.  Mr. 
Perteet  found  that  the  Injured  employee 
had  been  forced  back  to  the  unit  by 
the  energy  generated  by  the  machine. 
Again,  he  moved  and  assisted  him  until 
the  ambulance  arrived.        ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
have  such  a  man  as  Louis  Perteet  as  one 
of  my  constituents.  He  has  certainly 
performed  a  heroic  action  smd  an  ex- 
traordinary service,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  courageous  action,  Louis  Perteet  is  to- 
day receiving  the  well-deserved.  "Dis- 
tinguished Civilian  Service  Award  for 
Heroism"  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

I  know  Louis  Perteet's  wife,  Marcia, 
and  their  young  daughter,  Jansen,  are 
extremely  proud  of  him,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  people  of  the  Long  Beach  area 
will  want  to  J<to  me  in  commending 
Mr.  Perteet  for  his  courageous  action. 


FEDERAL  REGULATION  OP  POOD 
SAFETY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  mcHioAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  VANDER  JAQT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1969  a  recall  of  products  containing  cyc- 
lamates — an  artificial  sweetener — ^was  a 
matter  of  considerable  public  concern. 
Indeed,  to  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  diabetic  and  hence  forced  to 
rely  upon  artificial  sweeteners,  the  re- 
call and  its  extension  in  1970  were  a 
matter  of  critical  concern. 

Recent  studies  In  this  country  and 
abroad  suggest  that  the  cyclamate  ban 
may  have  been  unnecessary.  The  new 
results  have  failed  to  substantiate  con- 
clusions previously  reached  regarding  the 
harmfulness  of  cyclamates.  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  2,  1973,  staff 
writer  Richard  D.  James  reports  that 
the  cyclamate  issue  will  be  reopened  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  a 
result  of  the  current  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  governments  as  weU  as 
other  InstltutiiHis  learn  much  from  ex- 
perience. I  believe  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  today  acting  In 
a  very  responsive  manner  In  its  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  of  saccharin.  The  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  expect  a  safe  food 
supply.  It  has  an  equal  right  to  expect 
a  regulatory  agency  to  whcKn  Congress 
has  assigned  that  respor^sibility  to  avoid 
precipitous  actions  and  to  ensure  that 
the  decisionmaking  process  is  soimd.  It  Is 
In  an  effort  to  render  congressional  and 
administrative  decisionmaking  more 
scientific  that  I  have  Introduced  KM. 
7439,  a  bill  to  direct  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  study  certain  re- 
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qulrements  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  National  Diabetes 
Act  Of  1973  With  Congressman  WnxiAM 
A.  Stxigzr  and  99  other  Members  of 
the  House,  I  am  especially  concerned 
ttiat  we  provide  proper  and  safe  food  in- 
gredients to  ease  the  burden  of  diabetics. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  coverage 
of  the  cyclaniate  situation  sheds  con- 
siderable Ught  on  an  area  of  vital  cjm- 
cem  to  millions  of  Americans.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord. 

RBMEBCBEB    CTCI.AMATM?    MATBE    TH«T    WBRX 

Not  so  Harmtui.  Arm  Ali^-Nkw  Stxtdits 
8aid  to  Contbadict  Canckb  EviMOtca  That 
Lb>  to  FDA's  Ban  on  Swktiiwkm 
i.  (By  Richard  D.  Jftmes) 

CHICAGO— Cycl»xnat»  artificial  sweeteners 
may  be  tnuocent  after  all.  ,  4.«   ,„ 

evidence  Is  beginning  to  accumulate  In 
research  Uboratorles  around  the  world  that 
the  chemicals,  which  the  government  banned 
in  1970.  dont  pose  the  health  I'?"'*  <»2^ 
thought.  It's  too  soon  to  say  ^^^"^l" 
sweeteners  will  return  to  the  market;  that  s 
UP  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlstratlonto 
say  after  it  examines  the  new  findings.  "Hie 
druK  industry,  however.  Is  foUowlng  the  de- 
STolments  with  Interest,  and  at  least  one 
large  company  Is  readying  a  major  effort  to 
rssume  markcrtlng. 

Before  their  ban.  cyclamates  were  the  larg- 
est selling  artificial  sweeteners.  In  1968.  tne 
last  year  prior  to  marlcetlng  restrlctlous.  some 
17  million  pounds  of  cyclamates  were  pro- 
duced with  a  value  of  about  »34  mUllon.  Dtot- 
consclous  Amertcana  consumed  the  low- 
calorie  substances  In  all  sorts  of  foods  from 
lams.  JeUles  and  canned  fruits  to  soft  drinks^ 
sales  of  cyclamate-sweetened  diet  coU  were 
esthnated  to  be '  around  ^M  mlUlon  an- 
nuauy  at  wholesale  prices.  Sales  of  other 
cyclamate-sweetened    canned    goods    ran    to 

mimons  more.  ^„i./.« 

So  far.  no  completely  acceptable  replace- 
ment for  cyclamates  has  been  found,  though 
numerous  companies  are  working  to  develop 
one.  The  only  other  widely  used  sugar  subatl- 
tut©  Is  saccharin.  Users,  however,  claim  It  has 
a  bitter  aftertaste,  and  some  say  It  may  soon 
go  the  way  of  cyclamates. 

OFF   TH«   "SAFE"    LIST 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  cur- 
rently is  conducting  studies  on  the  safety  of 
saccharin  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlrtra- 
tlon.  The  FDA  recently  removed  sacchartn 
from  Its  list  of  substances  classed  as  "gener- 
aUy  recognized  as  safe"  and  Issued  a  tempo- 
rary order  limiting  usage  to  no  more  than  one 
eram  a  day  for  an  adult. 

Two  saccharin  studies  that  have  been  pub- 
lished show  that  the  substance  apparently 
causes  bladder  cancer  In  test  animals.  De- 
oendlng  on  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
flxidlngs.  the  FDA  may  be  under  pressure  to 
ban  saccharin  under  a  1958  law  that  prohibits 
the  use  In  food  of  any  chemical  that  causes 
cKncer  In  animals. 

This  was  the  law  the  government  Invoked 
in  October  1969  when  It  annoiinced  a  ban 
on  cyclamates  in  soJt  drinks.  That  ban  was 
extended  In  August  1970  to  Include  all  mar- 
keting of  the  artificial  sweeteners.  Includhag 
that  in  foods  labeled  as  drugs,  for  diabetica 
or  dieters,  which  the  government  at  first  had 
said  It  would  permit. 

The  ban  was  prompted  by  a  study  con- 
ducted for  Abbott  Laboratories,  the  largest 
TIJ3.  cyclamate  producer,  by  Food  and  Drug 
Research  Laboratories,  a  private  Independ- 
ent research  organlxatlon.  Groups  of  rats 
were  fed  various  doees  of  cyclamates  and 
saccharin.  Of  80  rats  ted  the  highest  dosage, 
eight  avralosad  bladder  cancer.  Bats  in  the 
lower-doeage  groups  weren't  affected. 
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MOKC   AimCALS,    lOMCU   FKUOD* 

The  new  work  sxiggestlng  cyclamatas  arent 
a  hasard  involves  not  only  more  test  animals 
but  also  higher  doaes  of  the  sweetener  for 
longer  times  than  the  original  research.  One 
key  study,  by  Dr.  Dieter  Schmahl  of  the 
German  Cancer  Itasearch  Center  at  Heidel- 
berg University,  which  will  be  published  late 
this  8\immer,  Involves  833  rats,  twice  the 
number  In  the  earlier  study  done  for  Abbott. 
Moreover,  In  Dr.  Schmahl's  study  the  ani- 
mals received  cyclamates  during  their  entire 
lives  Instead  of  just  two  years  as  In  the 
earUer  study.  Only  with  lifetime  feeding  "can 
low-grade  carcinogenic  (cancer-producing) 
effects  be  detected  which  become  manifest 
In  very  oiA  animals,"  Dr.  Schmahl  writes. 

The  rats  received  cyclamates  In  doees 
ranging  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  grains 
per  a.2  pounds  of  body  weight.  This  Is  equal 
to  what  an  adult  would  have  gotten  before 
the  cyclamate  ban  from  drinking  200  to  400 
bottles  of  diet  cola  a  day.  Dr.  Schmahl  found 
bladder  cancer  In  only  one  of  the  832  rats,  an 
animal  receiving  the  lower  dose.  No  cancer 
was  found  In  the  hlgher-doae  groups.  He 
concludes  that  the  tumor  was  produced  by  an 
unrelated  bladder  condition  that.  In  humans. 
Is  known  to  lead  to  cancer. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  is  sponsor- 
ing studies  In  which  even  higher  doses  of 
cyclamate  are  being  fed  to  test  animals.  The 
work  Is  Just  being  concluded  and  won't  be 
completely  evaluated  at  least  until  August, 
but  preliminary  reports  indicate  It  has  pro- 
duced nothing  to  tie  cyclamates  to  cancer. 

"Tbere's  no  evidence  they  (cyclamates) 
cause  cancer,"  says  Dr.  Freddy  Homburger 
of  Bio-Research  Consultants  Inc.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  one  of  the  researchers  under 
contract  to  the  Institute.  His  study,  results 
of  which  have  Just  been  reported  to  the 
Institute,  involves  some  300  rats  and  mice 
that  were  fed  up  to  five  grams  of  cyclamate 
dally  for  each  2.2  pounds  of  body  weight 
during  their  lifetimes.  That's  twice  the 
amount  fed  In  Dr.  Schmahl's  work. 

The  cyclamate  research  also  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  animals  as  weU.  Dr.  PbllUpe 
Shublk,  director  of  the  University  of  Nebras- 
ka's Eppley  Institute  for  Research  In  Cancer, 
\»  feeding  the  sweetener  to  300  golden  ham- 
sters. The  work,  also  sponsored  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  stUl  has  another 
month  to  run.  But  Dr.  Shublk  says:  "We  have 
examined  quite  a  few  of  the  animals  and 
have  found  nothing  adverse." 

If  cyclamates  don't.  In  fact,  produce  can- 
cer, how  do  scientists  explain  the  study  that 
triggered  the  government's  ban?  They  don't 
yet  have  a  definite  answer,  but  they  suggest 
several  possibilities.  One  is  that  since  the 
rats'  diet  In  the  original  work  was  a  mixture 
of  cyclamates  and  saccharin,  the  saccharin 
could  have  caused  the  tumors.  At  the  time, 
the  researchers  were  IncUned  to  blame  cycla- 
mates because  a  separate  study  revealed  that 
one  rat  being  fed  cyclohexylamlne  (CHA), 
a  chemical  relative  of  cyclamates.  had  de- 
veloped bladder  cancer. 

Researchers  also  now  realize  that  cycla- 
mates sometimes  contain  Impurities,  some  of 
which  could  cause  cancer.  Finally.  It  was 
fotmd  that  the  rats  used  In  the  original  test 
were  Infested  with  worms,  which  some  sci- 
entists now  believe  predispose  the  animain 
to  bladder  cancer. 

ABBOTT  TXS,  PFIZBt  MATBX 

The  Food  and  Drug  Admmistratlon  will 
soon  have  to  consider  the  significance  of  the 
new  findings.  Abbott  Laboratories  Is  pres- 
ently complimg  the  results  as  part  of  a  food- 
addltlve  petition  wslrlng  the  agency  for  per- 
mission to  resume  marketing.  The  company, 
whose  cyclamate  sales  prior  to  the  ban  totaled 
about  «16  mlUlon  a  year,  says  It  wm  file  the 
petition  by  nUd-Augilst.  Abbott  still  has  some 
stocks  of  cyclamates  remaining,  and  It  has 
retained  some  of  Its  production  facilities. 

The  other  former  major  producer,  Pflser 
Inc.,  also  has  retained  some  of  Its  produ<i;tlon 
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faculties,  and  Industry  sources  say  the  com- 
pany would  resume  marketing  If  the  FDA 
were  to  clear  the  way.  Pfizer  won't  say  what 
Its  plans  are.  A  spokesman  says  the  com- 
pany understands  the  new  research  U  favor- 
able and  that  it  wlU  be  watching  Abbott's 
activities  "with  mterest." 

Food  companies  also  are  watching  the 
situation.  "Our  people  are  aware  of  the  new 
research,"  says  a  Plllsbury  Co.  spokesman. 
FDA  clearance  however,  "wouldn't  auto- 
matlcaUy  mean  we'd  go  back  on  the  market" 
with  cyclamate-sweetened  products,  he  adds. 
"We'd  have  to  see  what  kind  of  consumer 
acceptance  there  was."  Prior  to  the  ban,  Pills- 
bury  sold  cyclamates  as  a  tablett^  sweetener 
under  the  name  Sweet  10  and  In  a  low-calorie 
drink.  Funny  Pace. 

Whether  consumers  would  accept  cycla- 
mates as  safe,  of  course.  Isn't  known,  but 
Abbott  Labs  believes  there  are  Indications 
they  would.  "From  the  number  of  letters  we 
have  received  since  the  ban.  we  know  there 
la  a  backlog  of  Interest."  a  spokesman  says. 

nCKIJSH  PaOBLUU 

Reopening  the  cyclamate  Issue  will  pose 
some  ticklish  problems  for  the  FDA.  Even 
though  the  new  findings  dont  substantiate 
the  original  research  on  which  the  agency 
based  its  1969  and  1970  rulings,  the  original 
rescEurch  has  yet  to  be  explained  away,  and 
so  far  scientists  don't  appear  to  have  enough 
facts  to  do  that.  Too.  there  Is  the  political 
embarrassment  that  might  follow  If  the  FDA 
were  to  reverse  Itself,  thus  admitting  that  It 
made  a  hasty — and  apparently  wrong  deci- 
sion. (On  the  other  band,  of  course,  there  are 
thoee  who  would  commend  the  FDA  for  err- 
ing— If  Indeed  there  wSs  an  error — on  the 
Side  of  caution  rather  than  permitting  a 
product  to  remain  on  the  market  when  any 
doubt  existed  about  its  safety. ) 

FlnaUy,  the  PDA  wlU  almost  certainly  In- 
sist on  considering  other  hazards  besides 
cancer  that  have  been  blamed  on  cyclamates. 
For  instance,  prior  to  the  ban.  FDA  scientists 
found  that  CHA  produced  significant  breaks 
in  chromoaomes  of  rats.  The  experlmenta 
were  based  on  the  fact  that  the  human  body 
sometimes  converts  the  artificial  sweeteners 
Into  CHA. 

Scientists  aren't  certain  what  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  broken  chromoeomee  really  la, 
but  some  worry  they  may  lead  to  cell  muta- 
tions and  eventually  to  birth  defects  or 
other  conditions. 

Recent  research  oasts  some  doubt  on  the 
chromosome  Usue.  A  study  by  Dr.  Ben  Oser  of 
Food  and  Dnig  Research  Laboratories,  which 
Isnt  connected  to  the  FDA,  found  no  evidence 
of  chromoe<Hne  breakage  in  any  of  the  test 
animals. 

aXLAXATION    IN    GISMANT 

Heart  and  circulatory  problems  also  an 
sometimes  attributed  to  cyclamates.  Dr. 
Schmahl  of  Heidelberg  University,  however, 
says  he  examined  his  rats  for  evidence  of 
these  problems  and  found  none  at  all.  "Feed- 
ing of  tbe  sweeteners  and  mlxtiues  of  the 
sweeteners  used  was  tolerated  by  the  rats  un- 
expectedly well."  he  writes. 

At  least  one  country  has  relaxed  earlier 
restrictions  on  cyclamates.  At  the  time  of  the 
U.S.  ban,  Qermany  limited  their  use  to  table 
sweeteners.  Late  last  year,  however  It  ap- 
proved the  sweeteners  for  foods  and  bever- 
ages. Few  countries  have  followed  the  U.S. 
In  Instituting  a  total  ban. 

Officially,  the  FDA  says  that  It  wlU  c<nislder 
Abbott's  petition  when  It  Is  received.  "If 
somebody  comes  forward  with  convincing 
evidence  of  cyclamates*  safety  we're  legally 
obligated  to  Issue  an  additive  order  (permit- 
ting marketing).  So  it  wm  depend  on  how 
convincing  the  evidence  Is,"  says  Dr.  Virgil 
Wodlcka.  director  of  the  FDA's  Buraau  of 
Foods,  whloh  must  rule  on  the  matter.  Dr. 
Wodlcka  says  he  Is  aware  of  the  new  research 
but  basnt  seen  any  of  the  results. 

Drug-Industry  sotvces  say  they  have  been 
enoouragsd  by  TDA  officials  In  private  conver- 
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aatlons  regarding  cyclamates.  "The  YDK  has 
indicated  that  It  would  like  to  have  a  wide 
variety  oC  artificial  sweeteners  available  so 
there  wont  be  over-lndulgenoe  In  Just  one  of 
them,"  says  one  source. 


WE  MUST  NOT  NEGLECT  THE 
EU)ERLY 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  CDLiVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like,  once  again,  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  national  crisis  centering 
on  our  neglect  of  older  Americans,  nils 
is  an  important  concern  not  only  to  the 
State  of  Iowa,  with  Its  12  percent  elderly 
p<H}Ulatlon,  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 
These  people  must  be  assured  that  their 
retirement  years  can  be  lived  with  dig- 
nity and  peace  of  mind. 

One  way  In  which  we  could  facilitate 
this  goal  would  be  to  open  better  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  ourselves 
and  senior  citizens  and  thus  learn  first- 
hand of  their  problems,  mdudlng  limited 
means  of  transportation,  fixed  Incomes, 
loneliness,  and  health.  Some  of  these  dif- 
ficulties are  Illustrated  in  an  article  from 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  which  I  am  In- 
serting Into  the  RicoRi)  today: 

YXAKS  BRXNO  Jot,  HEAXTBaXAK.  TO  Rt.dcti.t 
(By  Dale  Kueter) 

Ben  FrankUn:  "All  would  live  long,  but 
none  would  be  old." 

Maude  Weaver  is  anxious  to  "get  back  in 
the  saddle  again." 

Staying  home  (she  is  recuperating  after  a 
five-week  hospital  stay)  all  tbe  time  bends 
her  llfe-etyle. 

"I  feel  better  every  morning,"  she  chortled. 

Every  day  she  plays  the  piano  and  organ, 
and  soon  wlU  be  back  at  Jane  Boyd  Commun- 
ity House.  Riverside  Recreation  center  and 
her  other  engagements,  making  music  for 
the  elderly. 

Sometimes  she  sits  with  an  old  person. 
Maude  Weaver,  soon  to  be  81.  Is  a  happy  per- 
son. "My  life  is  as  happy  as  it  can  be  without 
my  husband,"  she  said.  "We  had  a  very  happy 
life  together."  A  widow  for  11  yean,  she  Uvea 
at  4420  Bowling  S.W. 

Across  town,  John  Q.  Elderly  sits  heart- 
broken. One  aide  of  his  living  room  chair, 
where  he  sits  most  of  the  day.  is  a  box  of  tis- 
sues to  wipe  his  tears.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  chair  Is  a  wastebasket  nearly  full. 

To  use  his  real  name  would  embarrass  him, 
because  he  is  self-conscious  about  his  deep 
grief.  He  is  82.  Last  January,  his  wife  for  61 
yean  died.  He  is  extremely  lonely.  He  has  no 
children. 

Nate  Lelbeohn  Is  Imiely  too.  But  his  mem- 
ories produce  smiles  Instead  of  teare.  His 
wife.  Helena,  whom  he  married  In  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  63  years  ago.  died  in  1967. 

Letbsohn  Uves  at  4630  Midway  drive  NW, 
a  single-level  home  that  he  maintains  neatly 
with  the  help  of  a  onoe-a-week  visit  of  a 
woman  from  Homemaker  Service.  He  hasnt 
seen  his  son  and  daughter  for  seven  yean, 
and  can't  remember  when  be  last  saw  his 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Jess  Stevens.  22fil  C  street 
8W,  are  quite  crippled.  About  the  only  place 
they  go  outside  their  Hawthorne  Hills  apart- 
ment is  the  doctor's  office.  He  Is  81.  She  Is  71. 

Many  of  their  friends  have  died,  but  new 
friends  visit  often.  Their  chUdren  visit  regu- 
larly. "We're  h^py,"  said  Un.  Stevens.  "I 
lovs  to  read.  I  read  to  Dad.  and  my  ean  are 
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good."  she  said.  "We  get  the  'Oood  Old  Days' 
magasine  and  'Capper's  Weekly'." 

Orowlng  old  is  a  tough  pUl  to  swaUow  for 
moet.  But  life  as  an  elderly  person,  although 
considerably  more  restricted  and  dependent, 
can  be  lived  much  like  life  at  any  stage. 
Some  make  the  best  of  It.  Some  dont. 

One  thing  appears  certain.  Being  old  in 
1973  is  quite  different  than  It  was  a  decade  or 
more  ago. 

Tbe  emphasis  on  being  young  Is  Incessant. 
Why,  you  can  even  take  away  as  much  of  the 
gray  as  you  want. 

Ironically,  as  everyone  tries  harder  to  look 
younger,  recent  yean  have  produced  a  greater 
recognition  of  problems  the  elderly  must 
cope  with.  Senior  power  has  come  into  being 
as  evidenced  in  local  and  national  govern- 
ment. 

"We  reaUy  have  a  pioneer  group  of  elderly," 
said  Meta  Schwlebert,  director  of  the  Council 
on  Aging.  "In  yean  past,  the  elderly  were  part 
of  a  close-knit  family  circle."  "Today,"  she 
said,  "famUles  reaUy  aren't  structured  to  take 
In  grandparents." 

A  two-year-old  study  by  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, "Life  After  70  In  Iowa",  reveals  that  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  elderly  persons  inter- 
viewed had  left  the  state.  Only  a  third  of  the 
elderly  had  children  living  in  the  same  com- 
munity in  which  they  lived. 

So  tbe  elderly,  particulariy  those  alone, 
must  more  and  more  depend  on  friends  to  es- 
ctiipe  loneliness.  "When  you  get  older,"  said 
Miss  Schwlebert,  "you  have  to  develop  a  fab- 
ric of  continually  making  new  friends  as  the 
old  ones  die." 

Many  elderly  stUl  cluster  about  the  famil- 
iar. "They  play  golf,  or  cards,  or  are  active 
In  churches  the  same  way  they  have  always 
been,"  she  oontlnued.  "It's  when  you  have 
become  stranded  from  things  you  have  al- 
ways known  that  you  need  help." 

Tbe  help  comes  in  many  ways,  through 
hundreds  of  organizations.  Some  elderly 
maintain  strong  ties  to  their  lifelong  occu- 
pation by  being  active  in  employment  retiree 
groups. 

Churches  sponsor  Keen  Agen  and  Senior 
Citizens  groups.  The  unknown  question  Is 
how  many  elderly  persons  fail  to  associate 
with  any  peer  groi^>,  remain  alone.  Just  put- 
ting in  time. 

In  1930,  there  were  184,239  persons  In  Iowa 
over  age  66,  or  7.6  percent  of  the  population. 
By  1960,  the  ntunber  over  66  had  grown  to 
89T.685  or  11.8  percent  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion. In  1070,  there  were  360,293  over  60,  13.4 
percent  of  the  population. 

In  Linn  county  in  1930,  there  were  6,106 
over  66,  also  7.6  percent  of  the  county's  popu- 
lation. In  1960.  there  were  13.496  over  66  in 
Linn  ooimty.  9.9  percent  of  the  population, 
and  in  1970,  14.812,  or  9.1  percent. 

"Many  times,"  said  Frank  Sleh,  executive 
director  of  FamUy  Service  agency,  "some 
physical  lllneas  is  the  first  time  society's 
attention  wUl  be  called  to  the  problems  of 
a  particular  individual. 

"Many  of  our  elderly  were  brought  up  in 
an  era  of  helpmg  yourself  and  dont  con- 
sider welfare  as  a  right." 

Sleh  adds  other  dimensions  to  elderly  life. 
"There  are  elderly  wealthy,  elderly  poor; 
elderly  healthy  and  elderly  ill.  The  person 
caught  old,  poor  and  ill  spirals  Into  a  dire 
situation." 

Toung  and  middle-aged  persons  usually 
have  the  versatility  to  meet  financial  de- 
mands. In  fact,  Sleh  points  out,  most  working 
people  Improve  themselves  financially  every 
year. 

"The  elderly  cannot  anticipate  improving 
their  financial  position  by  their  own  effcxt, 
and  with  some  a  constant  preoccupation 
about  money  makes  old  age  a  bitter  thing," 
he  said. 

Loneliness,  abetted  by  immobility,  is  the 
biggest  problem  many  elderly  faee.  Many 
who  provide  services  to  the  elderly  say  the 
mere  visit  with  an  etdarly  person  can  be  the 
greatest  gUt. 
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"The  fact  that  Meals  on  Wheels  provides 
a  hot  Itmch  every  day.  Is  great."  said  Alice 
Elcher.  administrative  assistant  at  Family 
Service,  "but  tbe  person  coming  every  day, 
being  there,  is  even  more  important  to 
many." 

She  beUeves  Americans  have  less  respect 
for  the  elderly  than  in  most  other  countries. 
The  relationship  between  elderly  persons  and 
their  children  is  not  as  strong  In  this  coun- 
try, she  claims. 

"It  seems."  said  Sleh,  "that  early  in  life 
now  we  orient  ourselves  to  the  wife  aiul 
kids,  to  a  nucleus  family."  In  the  past, 
grandma  and  grandpa  were  very  much  a  part 
of  tbe  family,  he  observed. 

"And  many  young  people,"  he  continued, 
"Just  don't  have  the  wealth  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  their  parents."  Despite  distance,  said 
Sleh,  famUles  are  maintaining  more  contact, 
if  only  by  letter  and  telephone,  than  had 
been  forecasted  by  social  scientists. 

Sleh  believes  It  would  be  a  big  mtBtAW  to 
paint  the  pUght  of  the  elderly  plctiire  all 
bleak.  "It  depends  so  much  on  the  individ- 
ual." he  said.  MUdred  A.  Scott,  director  of  the 
Senior  Recreation  center  In  Oreene  square, 
agrees. 

"Many  elderly  are  self-sufficient,"  she  said. 
"The  problems  of  aging  are  not  necessarily 
imique.  only  the  elderly  have  less  ability  to 
solve  their  problems.  Many  of  the  problems 
for  the  elderly  didn't  come  until  after  World 
War  n  when  compulsory  retirement  came." 

WORK  PLANS 

"Many  elderly  had  planned  to  work  irntU 
death."  said  Miss  Scott.  "With  compulsory 
retirement,  they  had  to  find  something  else 
to  fiU  their  time." 

MlBs  Scott  has  worked  with  the  elderly  for 
man  than  20  years,  and  gets  perturbed  by 
anyone  who  would  diminish  a  person's  value 
on  the  basis  of  age.  "Older  people  are 
people  1" 

The  Iowa  State  study  describes  aging  in 
American  society  as  "essentially  a  process  of 
attrition  in  which  IndlvldualB  Increasingly 
give  up  claim  to  important  cultural  values." 

As  one  grows  older,  the  study  says,  it  be- 
comes Increasingly  more  difficult  to  retain 
valued  goals  of  personal  Independence,  ener- 
getic Uvlng,  good  health,  or  social  and  «oo- 
nomlc  status. 

There  are  pervasive  stereotypes  in  our 
society  that  older  persons  tend  to  be  forget- 
ful, childlike,  feeble,  and  asexual,  the  study 
points  out.  Even  so,  the  Iowa  State  study 
reveals  a  very  high  nxunber  of  elderly,  91 
percent  of  those  they  surveyed,  were  satisfied 
with  their  life. 

Seventy  percent  disagreed  that  old  age  "Is 
the  dreariest  time  of  life."  At  the  same  time, 
however,  only  half  said  they  are  as  hi4>py  In 
old  age  as  when  younger.  Still.  60  percent 
said  old  age  was  better  than  they  thought 
it  would  be. 

Jess  and  Jennie  Stevens'  biggest  problem 
is  not  being  as  active  as  they  once  were.  "We 
used  to  have  such  a  nice  garden  when  we 
lived  In  Ron^ot,  and  we  went  rfnTintTig  g^ 
lot,"  she  said. 

"We  had  a  big  yard  and  I  kept  It  mowed 
all  the  time,"  said  Jess,  who  worked  on  a  raU- 
road  section  crew  for  48  yean. 

"I  dont  think  children  are  deserting  their 
parents,"  said  Mn.  Stevens.  "They  are  so 
much  busier  today.  Involved  in  the  rat  race 
of  making  a  living. 

"WeYs  happy  being  together."  she  said, 
then  recalled  the  times  when  her  husband 
was  gone  for  several  days  at  a  time  working 
on  the  railroad.  "He  worked  awfully  hard," 
she  said. 

"It  doesn't  bother  me  a  bit  to  grow  old," 
said  Mn.  Stevens.  "I  had  good  parents,  a 
good  home.  My  life  has  been  good.  It  (being 
old)  Is  heaven  compared  to  being  young.  I 
had  to  wotk  hard  then,  baraly  keeping  body 
and  soul  together." 


Nate  Leibaohn  worked  hard  too. 

"I  lost  •verytbtng  in  the  Di^rsMlan.  and 
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I  made  up  my  mind  th«n  to  get  a  business 
of  my  own,"  be  said.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
in  the  shoe  business,  selling  new  ones  aad 
repairing  old  ones. 

"I  was  In  my  shop  so  many  years,"  he 
recalled  fondly,  "meeting  the  public.  They 
to<HE  me  out  of  the  shoe  shop  In  1967."  His 
shop,  located  on  urban  renewal  property  and 
razed,  now  Is  the  site  of  the  VUlage  Inn 
motel. 

At  83,  Mr.  Lelbson's  eyesight  Is  falling.  He 
can't  read.  He  can't  drive.  His  1966  Plymouth 
Is  In  perfect  condition.  It  has  only  3,600 
mUes.  "I  just  put  In  a  new  battery,"  be  said 
proudly.   "It  runs  good." 

He  would  like  to  live  life  over  again.  "I  had 
a  very  good  wife.  I  think  of  her  a  lot.  She 
brought  me  my  lunch  at  the  shop,  and  many 
times  helped  me  clean  shoes."  He  Is  proud 
of  hla  workmanship  as  a  shoe  repairman  and 
his  ability  to  build  a  business. 

"My  advice  to  people  is  to  keep  on  work- 
ing," he  said.  "They  say  you  should  get  a 
bobby,  to  go  fishing.  But  how  long  does  that 
last.  In  one  year,  you  are  disgusted. 

"A  man  who  can't  produce  something  Is 
worth  nothing.  When  you  are  bom  a  loafer. 
It's  different." 

Once  a  week  when  the  Homemaker  Service 
woman  comes,  he  gets  out  of  the  house. 
"Many  of  my  old  friends  are  dead,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  those  who  aren't  will  read  this  and 
give  me  a  call." 

But  he  Is  coping  with  old  age.  Since  bis 
wife  died,  John  Q.  Elderly  bas  not.  "Tou  are 
never  ready  to  give  them  up."  he  said  tear- 
fully of  his  departed  wife.  "I  don't  like  living 
alone.  I  get  awful  lonesome,  especially  in 
the  evening.  I  cry  a  lot." 

Meals  on  Wheels  bring  him  lunch  every 
day,  otherwise  be  is  alone.  After  bis  monthly 
payment  on  a  small  bungalow,  he  has  less 
than  $00  left  from  bis  social  security  check. 

"The  only  time  they'll  ever  get  me  to  leave 
this  house  is  when  they  carry  me  out,"  be 
said,  again  picturing  bis  wife  as  though  she 
were  still  with  him.  Els  grief  is  overpowering. 

"There  were  four  of  us  boys,"  he  said. 
"We  used  to  play  pinochle.  I  expect  I  would- 
n't be  any  good  at  that  any  more.  My  mind  is 
with  her." 

BBCIPE   FOE    UR 

Maude  Weaver  has  a  recipe  for  a  happy  old 
life.  "I  don't  let  myself  be  lonely.  You  have 
to  keep  busy,  help  others,  always  have  a 
smile."  She  doesn't  regard  old  age  as  a 
burden. 

"I  have  many  friends,"  she  smiled.  "I 
got  over  100  cards  when  I  was  In  the  hos- 
pital." 

"As  you  approach  old  age."  said  Miss 
Scbwlebert,  69  years  youngp  herself,  "you 
have  to  do  something  about  It."  She  has 
just  started  a  new  career,  working  with  the 
aged. 

Attitude  la  a  big  factor  In  growing  old,  and 
perhaps  the  secret  lies  within  a  phrase  posted 
on  a  wall  at  the  Council  on  Aging  office: 

"Youth  is  a  gift  of  nat\ue,  but  Age  Is  a 
work  of  art." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  MILES 
LEADERMAN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP   MAKTI,AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Itfilee 
Leaderman,  who  has  personally  demon- 
strated his  concern  for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  Leaderman,  an  employee  with  the 
TLS.  Postal  Service,  played  a  major  role 
In  tbe  apprehension  of  two  criminals.  He 
followed  four  men.  who  had  robbed  a 
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drug  store  of  $2,500,  and  was  able  to  get 
a  clear  description  of  the  men  and  their 
license  plate  number  which  he  promptly 
turned  over  to  the  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime  rate  in  America 
has  escalated  during  the  last  decade  at 
a  staggering  rate.  I  realize  what  a  de- 
manding task  our  policemen  are  perform- 
ing and  I  commend  them  accordingly.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  give  spe- 
cial commendation  to  Mr.  Leaderman  for 
his  act  of  bravery  and  his  special  service 
to  the  community. 


AugiLst  Sy  1973 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  ELMA  LEWIS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF   ICASSACHtTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
deed proud  to  annoimce  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  that  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission in  Washington  and  Vision  Asso- 
ciates of  New  York  have  chosen  the  Na- 
tional Center  of  Afro- American  Artists — 
NCAAA— led  by  its  famous  Founder-Di- 
rector Elma  Lewis,  as  the  national  rep- 
resentation of  "the  symbol  of  the  arts 
made  meaningful  in  current  history."  A 
half-hour  documentary  film  about  the 
NCAAA,  the  major  film  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  will  be  shown  on  a 
thousand  TV  stations  across  the  Nation 
In  September.  Future  plans  call  for  the 
film  to  be  used  extensively  as  a  short  sub- 
ject in  theaters  throughout  this  Nation 
and  abroad. 

Miss  Lewis  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  people  of  Boston.  She  Is  the  recipient 
of  over  100  national  and  international 
awards  as  well  as  nine  honorary  docto- 
rates. The  NCAAA  was  found  by  Ms. 
Lewis  in  a  6-room  apartment  in  Rox- 
bury  in  1950.  Originally  called  the  Elma 
Lewis  School  of  Pine  Arts — ELSFA — the 
school  has  grown  into  a  fine  institution 
of  education,  culture,  and  heritage  where, 
according  to  Ms.  Lewis : 

We  are  stating  black  heritage,  and  shar- 
ing the  beauty  of  our  arts  with  aU  people. 

The  center  employs  125  professionals 
from  all  art  disciplines  and  serves  over 
350,000  people  annually.  The  original 
ELSFA  is  now  one  of  40  such  components 
making  up  the  NCAAA. 

One  of  the  NCAAA's  many  successful 
programs  is  the  technical  theater  train- 
ing program  in  Norfolk  Prison  serving 
over  100  inmates.  The  Norfolk  program 
has  produced  such  stage  successes  as 
"The  Plague,"  "Cadillac  Alley."  "Blak 
Rhythms."  and  "The  Installment  Plan"— 
plays  conceived,  written,  smd  performed 
by  the  men  inside  the  walls.  Both  the  in- 
mates and  correctional  officials  of  the 
prison  have  asked  for  more  courses  to 
continue  and  expand  this  higlily  success- 
ful program,  a  program  which  has  given 
many  Inmates  the  tools  with  which  to 
carve  a  new,  productive  future. 

Another  well-known  and  highly  ac- 
claimed program  is  the  Elma  Lewis  play- 
house in  the  park.  In  recent  years,  Bos- 
ton audiences  have  been  treated  to  per- 
formances by  such  famed  stars  as  Duke 
Ellington.  Baba  Olatunji.  and  the  Alvln 


Alley  Dance  Troop,  as  well  as  talented 
local  performers.  Located  In  Franklin 
Park,  it  is  now  going  into  its  eighth  sea- 
son of  62-free  performEuices  which  have 
annually  drawn  over  100,000  people. 

Besides  these  programs  there  are  15 
other  professional  performing  and  vis- 
ual arts  companies  and  programs  as  well 
as  numerous  career-oriented  trsdning 
programs  in  the  arts,  management,  and 
teaching. 

Writer,  producer.  Director  Lee  Bobker 
of  Vision  Associates  has  titled  the  film, 
"We  Hold  These  Truths"  and  Intends  for 
it  to  give  focus  to  the  bicentennial 
theme — "Festival,  Heritage,  and  Hori- 
zon." The  NCAA  will  represent  the  festi- 
val section. 

According  to  Bobker : 

The  film  is  going  to  reflect  the  tremendous 
potential  In  this  country  to  do  what  you 
want. 

Ms.  Lewis  was  chosen  as  a  symbol  of 
this  "revolutionary  American  spirit"  be- 
cause "she  epitomizes  individuals  who 
have  made  a  major  impact  in  their  com- 
munities without  waiting  for  Federal 
funds— one  who  said: 

Here's  a  problem,  I  wlU  do  something 
about  It. 

Fittingly.  Ms.  Lewis'  own  motto  is — 

You  can  what  you  wllL 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  this  recognition.  For  almost  25  years 
Elma  Lewis  has  selflessly  given  of  her- 
self to  build  the  NCAA  from  its  very  mod- 
est beglninng  into  what  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  centers  for  the  arts  In  the 
world.  Elma  is  to  be  applauded  further 
for  these  untiring  efforts  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  center  has  been  operating 
with  a  chronic  shortage  of  funds  since 
its  conception.  Yet  she  lias  always  shown 
the  courage  to  go  in  the  face  of  this 
poverty.  And  it  is  this  courage  and  drive 
to  accomplish  a  goal  that  makes  Elma 
Lewis  a  living  example  of  the  spirit  upon 
which  this  great  Nation  was  formed. 


LEGISLATION    TO    EXPEDITE    OUR 
SEARCH  FOR  AMERICAN  MIA'S 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  mcHXosH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEMTATTVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  good 
news  and  bad  news  to  report  today. 

First  for  the  bad  news.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  despite 
their  signed  pledge  to  help  the  United 
States  account  for  the  more  than  1,250 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia,  are  still  blocking  our 
MIA  search  teams. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
prohibit  the  examination  of  plane  and 
helicopter  crash  sites  in  terrlt<H7  they 
hold,  and  they  are  not  permitting  the 
examination  and  exhuming  of  the  bodies 
of  American  graves  behind  their  Unes — 
both  in  direct  craitradlction  of  the  agree- 
ments they  signed  in  Paris. 

Now  for  the  good  news.  My  House  con- 
current resolution,  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  our  Qovemment 
shall  cease  forthwith  all  consideration 
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of  aid,  trade,  diplomatic  recognition  or 
the  like  if  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  do  not  help  us  expedite  our 
search  for  American  MIA's  is  receiving 
strong  bipartisan  cosponsorshlp  by 
Members  with  widely  differing  political 
ideologies. 

Last  night.  H.  John  Hkinz  m.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Joined  the  ranks  of  co- 
sponsors.  He  was  No.  57.  With  "57"  vari- 
eties, we  cannot  help  but  prevail. 


"ONE  ALONE"— WELL,  NOT  REALLY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  performance 
of  "The  Student  Prince"  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  However,  I  understand  that  the 
"The  Desert  Song,"  and  another  great 
Sigmund  Romberg  production  wiU  run 
into  early  September  and  I  may  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  again  be  inspired  by 
"The  Student  Prince".  However,  lovers 
of  musical  theater  in  the  Chicago  area 
will  fare  much  better. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
a  most  gifted  columnist  Dean  Linton, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Suburban  Life  m 
Chicago,  expressed  in  his  column  a  most 
heart- warming  commentary  on  the  re- 
Tlval  of  the  Sigmund  Romberg  produc- 
tions. 

The  column  follows: 

(By  Dean  Linton) 
"Onb  Alonk" — Well,  Not  Rsallt 

It  did  my  middle-aged  heart  good  last 
weekend  to  see  so  many  people  reaUy  enjoy- 
ing themselves  once  again  in  musical  theatre. 
-  "The  exceptionally  good  ticket  busmess 
which  both  "The  Desert  Song"  and  "The 
Student  Prince"  have  experienced  at  Chi- 
cago's Shubert  Theatre  during  the  usually 
slow  downtown  summer  season  should  be 
evidence  enough  that  there  stUl  Is  a  crav- 
ing for  such  productions. 

Producer  Lehman  Engel  might  have  been 
inspired  for  the  Sigmund  Romberg  resur- 
rections by  the  success  of  revivals  "No,  No, 
Nanette"  and  the  current  Debbie  Reynolds' 
Broadway  hit  "Irene,"  along  with  our  appar- 
ent nostalgia  erase. 

But  it  had  to  Uke  real  guU  to  gamble 
thfc  amount  of  money  needed  to  mount  these 
fine  productions  of  well  worn  Romberg  op- 
erettas of  SO  years  ago. 

Sure,  the  story  lines  are  weak  and  the 
hiuior  of  the  early  1020s  is  even  weaker,  but 
the  Romberg  music  U  there  in  its  fuU  glory, 
equaled  by  a  superior  orchestra  and  cast, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions. 

Presh,  new  costumes  and  scenery  bring 
sparkle  to  the  Shubert  stage  which  hasseen 
far  too  many  drab  sete  in  recent  yeata  to 
Inspire  much  enthusiasm  from  even  the  con- 
stant theatre-goers. 

It  is  a  Joy  to  sense  the  great  audience 
acceptance,  to  feel  the  near  "sing  along"  par- 
ticipation when  the  Romberg  heroes  slip 
into  The  DsMrt  Song's  "Blue  Heaven  and  you 
and  I"  and  the  prince's  "Serenade." 
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Yes,  it's  an  experience  to  watch  senlOT 
citizens  relive  those  "golden  days"  when 
Romberg  was  king,  and  for  us  "mlddle- 
agers"  and  even  some  "young  folk"  who  are 
experlencmg  the  charm  of  Romberg  on  the 
stage  for  the  first  time. 

I  think  it's  great  to  leave  a  theatre  hum- 
ming the  melodies  you've  Just  heard.  But 
that  doesn't  occur  too  often  in  our  contem- 
porary musical  theatre.  Of  coiuve  there  are 
exceptions,  but  far  too  few. 

The  Shubert  is  experiencing  capacity 
crowds  and  ticket  demands  on  this  pre- 
Broadway  run  has  prompted  the  "held  over" 
sign  on  the  marquee.  Apparently  the  "I 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  In  the  Loop  after 
dark"  scare  Isn't  bothering  these  music  lov- 
ers. 

There's  room  for  Romberg,  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein,  Lemer  and  Loewe  and  a  host 
of  others  when  the  productions  are  well  done 
and  priced  within  the  means  of  the  general 
public. 

And  there's  certainly  room  for  Three  Dog 
Night,  Led  Zeppelin,  Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears, 
Chicago  and  other  such  rock  groups,  who 
seem  to  have  little  trouble  filling  the  Audi- 
torium, Stadium  or  International  Amphi- 
theatre for  their  programs. 

Although  the  rock  concerts  aren't  my  par- 
ticular cup  of  tea  either,  I  can't  help  but  dis- 
agree with  the  Inobjectlve  manner  which  a 
Lyons  reader  approached  the  rock  music  sub- 
ject In  a  letter  to  the  editor  last  Thursday. 

To  term  rock  music  as  that  played  "in 
the  lowest  dives  and  cabarets,  with  creepy 
sleazy  characters  in  attendance"  Is  neither 
being  objective  or  truthful. 

The  youth  of  every  generation  has  bad  Its 
own  life-style,  music,  dress,  etc. 

Ours  Is  no  different.  Tolerance  and  under- 
standing always  has  been  needed  to  bridge 
this  age-less  generation  gap. 

I  guess  what  this  all  bolls  down  to  Is  that 
it's  great  to  see  some  good  entertainment 
aimed  primarily  at  us  oldsters,  30  and  up. 

Who  knows?  Maybe  60  years  from  now  to- 
day's younger  generation  will  bemoan  the 
fact  that  the  Sons  of  Led  Zeppelin  aren't 
being  amplified  enough  in  their  revivals. 

As  the  old  newsreel  said,  "Time  marches 
on." 
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EARTHQUAKE   RESEARCH:    WHERE 
DOES   THE   FAULT  LIE? 


GIRL  SCOUTS,  U.S.A..  HONOR 
BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  STORE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Equipment  Service,  the  sales  di- 
vision of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S~A..  has 
inaugurated  an  annual  recognition  of  the 
25  most  outstanding  Girl  Scout  depart- 
ments in  major  retail  stores  across  the 
coimtry. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  from  over 
2,000  stores,  my  constituent,  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Wilcove,  president  of  Sattler's  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  has  been  given  the  Most  Out- 
standing Girl  Scout  Department  in  the 
U.S.A.,  1973  award. 

The  award  is  In  honor  of  manage- 
ment's interest  in  Girl  Scouting  and  the 
community,  as  well  as  superior  per- 
formance in  handling  Girl  Scout 
merchandise. 

I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wilcove  and  his  store,  and  there  is  no 
one  more  deserving  of  this  recognition. 
Congratulations  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.8.A.  for  their  selection,  and  to  Sat- 
tler's for  their  contribution. , 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CALirOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  greatly  expand  the 
Federal  Government's  Earthquate  Re- 
search program.  The  goal  is  to  develop 
techniques  to  predict,  to  prevent,  and 
to  reduce  the  hazards  of  earthquakes  in 
the  United  States. 

As  a  native  of  California,  I  experienced 
the  great  earthquake  of  1971  and  wit- 
nessed ^he  vast  destruction  it  created. 
Many  lives  were  lost  and  many  people 
were  left  bewildered  and  terrified  by  the 
erroneous  predictions  of  a  greater  after- 
shock to  follow.  The  initial  earthquake 
itself  was  harmful  enough  to  leave  people 
with  no  place  to  turn,  no  home  to  return 
to,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  where 
to  begin  rebuilding  the  private  life  they 
liad  worked  so  hard  to  create  for  them- 
selves— a  life  that  was  shattered  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  Sixty-four  persons 
were  killed  and  more  than  $500  million 
damage  was  caused  by  that  1971  Cali- 
fornia earthquake. 

But  by  no  means  are  earthquakes 
solely  a  problem  for  California.  The  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  has 
designated  over  20  States  as  containing 
areas  of  high  seismic  risk.  These  States 
range  from  Alaska  in  the  northwestem- 
mcst  tip  of  our  country  to  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  in  the  deep  South.  They  in- 
clude several  States  along  the  east  coast, 
as  well  as  msmy  in  the  Midwest.  As  is 
evident,  the  earthquake  problem  is  of 
the  utmost  national  concern. 

Research  is  currently  being  conducted 
in  the  United  States  by  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  notably 
California. 

However,  this  research  is  limited  and 
does  not  meet  the  need  we  face  now  of 
discovering  earthquakes  before  they  dis- 
cover us  and  cause  more  damage  than  we 
are  able  to  cope  with  in  terms  of  money 
tmd  lives.  We  need  a  greater  national 
effort  in  studying  these  fatal  disasters. 
Moreover,  current  Federal  research  ef- 
forts are  fragmented  in  different  agen- 
cies and  are  stymied  by  a  lack  of  coor- 
dination. 

Great  progress  has  already  been  made 
in  earthquake  research.  Three  major 
breakthroughs  have  occurred  over  the 
last  20  years.  Electronic  devices  and  com- 
puters have  been  developed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  smd  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  have  invested  some  $230  mil- 
lion into  research  for  detecting  under- 
groimd  nuclear  explosions,  and  intensive 
study  into  the  cause  of  the  first  reidly 
large  earthquake  in  the  world — the 
Alaskan  earthquake  of  1964 — ^has  been 
conducted  by  modem  instruments. 

With  the  progress  of  this  research,  pre- 
dlcti(m  of  earthquakes  has  become  a 
great  possibUity.  A  system  for  prediction 
would  require  the  deployment  of  mas- 
sive automated  instrument  systems  along 
faults  to  monitor  changes  in  the  earth's 
crust  that  accompany  the  buildup  of 
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forces  that  generate  earthquakes.  The  au- 
tomated field  measurements  in  combina- 
tion with  the  results  of  experimental  and 
theoretical  studies  of  mechanical  proc- 
esses that  generate  earthquakes  would 
provide  a  working  computer  model  of  the 
earth's  cnist,  which  could  be  used  to  pre- 
dict the  time  and  location  of  earthquakes 
larger  than  a  magnitude  of  five  on  the 
Richter  scale. 

llie  control  of  earthquakes,  apart  from 
prediction,  may  also  be  feasible.  The  first 
planned  effort  to  control  earthquakes  Is 
presently  in  progress  at  Rangely  oil 
flfeld  in  northwestern  Colorado.  Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  testing  the 
effects  of  fiuld  injection  on  the  cause 
of  earthquakes,  as  well  as  the  interaction 
of  fiiiids  and  rock  structures.  Tests  have 
shown  that  fluid  injection  tends  to 
loosen  the  earth,  thereby  allowing  less 
ground  movement  during  a  quake.  Strain 
accumulation  and  release  rates  along 
active  faults  can  be  manipulated  by  fluid 
ixkjection  to  provide  for  gradual  release 
of  stress  and  less  impact  at  cme  time. 
Othes  experiments  (^>serve  and  study 
quakes  and  earth  movements  induced  by 
imderground  nuclear  explosions. 

A  third  area  of  great  potential  is  haz- 
ard  reduction.  One  of  the  great  con- 
cems  of  earthquakes  has  been  the  force 
with  which  they  hit  and  destroy  struc- 
tures. Finding  methods  to  give  our  build- 
ings and  other  structures  stronger  sup- 
port would  enable  us  to  control  the 
impact  of  an  earthquake.  This  field  re- 
quires much  research,  but  a  part  of  the 
needed  data  can  be  obtained  through 
advancing  earthquake   engineering. 

An  ability  to  find  "earthquake-proor* 
sites  Is  necessary  to  the  location  of  nu- 
clear reactors.  As  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  increases,  finding  safe  sites  for 
these  potenl;iaUy  dangerous  installations 
becomes  ever  more  important.  TTie  rele- 
vance of  earthquake  research  to  our  en- 
ergy supply  Is  further  evidence  of  the 
national  scope  of  the  earthquake  prob- 
lem. The  techniques  and  instnmients 
used  for  locating  earthquakes  are  also 
used  in  analj^zlng  sites.  The  data  acquired 
through  this  earthquake  engineering  will 
also  provide  needed  data  for  construction 
techniques.  Knowledge  of  more  durable 
construction  methods  and  better  place- 
ment of  our  structures,  avoiding  fault 
areas  in  particular,  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  minimizing  loss  from  earth- 
quake damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  proposes  the 
further  expansion  of  earthquake  re- 
search by  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  the  Installation  of  prediction  sys- 
tems throughout  the  coimtry  in  regions 
of  high  seismic  risk. 

Although  other  legislation  hsis  been 
Introduced  calling  for  either  earthquake 
research  or  prediction  programs,  my  bill 
represents  a  truly  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  earthquake  problem,  since 
It  involves  wide-ranging  research  into 
methods  of  prevention  and  hazard  reduc- 
tion as  well  as  prediction. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  virtue  of  this  bUl 
lies  in  its  provisions  for  coordinating  the 
on-going  Federal  earthquake  research 
effort.  The  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
an  evaluation  of  Federal  earthquake  re- 
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search    programs    last    fall,    concluded 
that— 

Fngmented  rMpooslbillty  and  lack  of  na- 
tional goela  have  xaadjo  a  oo<»YUnat«<l  r«- 
warcb  attack  on  tho  Nation's  earthquake 
problems  difficult. 

The  GAO  fotmd  that  the  several  fed- 
eral agencies  involved  in  earthquake 
research  were  engaged  in  overlapping 
and  duplicative  programs.  The  result  has 
been  an  InefBcient  and  wasteful  use  of 
the  limited  resoiirces  we  have  assigned  to 
the  earthquake  problem.  This  legislation 
will  correct  this  crippling  deficiency.  It 
assigns  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion the  responsibility  to  coordinate  the 
Federal  Government's  overall  earthquake 
research  program,  without  depriving  the 
other  Federal  agencies  their  proper  role 
in  the  effort. 

I  am  delighted  that  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  are  cosponsoring  this  mea- 
sure. They  are  John  Davis,  the  chairman 
of  the  Science.  Research,  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  which  will  consider 
the  legislation,  Charles  Moshkr,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  full 
committee,  and  George  Brown,  Paul 
Cronin,  Marv  Esch,  Barry  Goldwater, 
Jr.,  Ken  Hschler,  Robert  Rox,  Rat 
Thornton,  and  Larry  Winn. 

A  national  program  of  earthquake  re- 
search is  of  the  utmost  importance  now 
if  tragedy  is  to  be  averted.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  provide  both  the  most 
effective  administration  of  our  Federal 
effort  and  the  most  promising  results. 


August  Sf  1973 


NEW  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augxtst  3,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  gratified  to  receive  quite  a  niimber 
of  communications  from  around  the 
country  in  response  to  legislation  I  have 
Introduced  (HJ.  Res.  547)  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  permit  Congress  to  call 
for  new  Presidential  elections.  Among 
those  communications  is  one  from  Mr. 
Cyrus  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co., 
and  a  distinguished  American.  Readers 
of  the  Record  will,  I  think,  be  interested 
to  know  of  Mr.  Eaton's  support  for  the 
c(Hicept  of  new  Presidential  elections, 
and  will  find  his  other  recommendations 
for  Government  reform  provocative,  as 
I  did.  Mr.  Eaton's  letter  follows: 
Trk  Chxsafkaxx  Sc  Ohio  Railwat  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohto.  July  17. 1973. 
Hon.  JoMATRAir  B.  BnroHAic, 
WcaMnffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Conorkssmak  Butoham:  Heartiest 
ooDgratulatlons  on  the  propoaed  oonatltu- 
tlonal  amendment  to  permit  Oongreae  to 
oaU  for  new  presidential  elections,  as  set 
out  In  yovir  "Beport  from  Wasblngton"  for 
June.  There  are  two  additions  that  I  wish 
you  would  consider. 

One  would  provide  for  four-year  terms 
for  members  of  the  HOuse  of  Representatives, 
with  elections  to  be  held  at  the  same  time 
••  presidential  elections.  This  ahoiUd  com- 
maod  the  suppOTt  of  the  Congress,  slnos  the 


present  system  of  biennial  primary  and  final 
electloos  amounts.  In  effect,  to  a  ''^"r^'gn 
every  year. 

The  other  change  would  be  to  divest  the 
President  of  the  powers  of  Ck>mmander-ln- 
Chlef  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  In 
no  other  nation  In  the  world,  democracy  ax 
dlctatotshlp.  does  a  civilian  hetul  of  state 
exercise  such  absolute  authority  In  this  day 
and  age.  What  may  have  been  fitting  and 
proper  for  President  Washington,  after  his 
service  as  General,  Is  now  considered  an  ab- 
surdity by  leading  mUltary  experts  every- 
where. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ctrxts  Eaton. 


nauonal  SCOUT  jamboree 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FrUay.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  51  Boy  Scouts 
from  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  in 
Florida  stopped  by  in  Wsishington  yes- 
terday on  their  way  to  the  National  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Moraine  State  Park  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

These  boys,  from  Troop  205,  in  Malt- 
land,  Fla.,  for  the  most  part  financed 
their  own  way  to  the  National  Jamboree 
and  the  stop  over  in  Washington. 

I  met  with  the  Scouts  yesterday  and 
found  them  enthusiastic  about  the  Jam- 
boree, which  C4>ened  today,  and  their  visit 
to  Washington  and  tours  of  national 
monuments  and  historic  sites. 

The  51  boys  from  Troop  205  will  Join 
about  40,000  other  Boy  Scouts  from  the 
eastern  United  States  today  for  the 
eighth  National  Jsunboree. 

Another  30,000  Scouts  are  already  In 
their  week-long  Jamboree  in  Parragut 
State  Park  in  Idaho. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  Scouts  of 
America  have  held  two  Jamborees,  one 
in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West,  and  this 
demonstrates  the  new  Natl<»ial  Scouting 
emphasis  on  getting  more  people  in- 
volved In  Scouting,  whether  they  live  in 
the  East,  the  West  or  come  from  the  city 
or  farm. 

The  Scouts  from  Troop  205  represent 
what  is  right  with  American  youth  today, 
they  represent  the  adventurous  spirit 
and  the  willingness  to  learn  more  about 
their  Nation  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop soimd  minds  and  bodies. 

As  an  indication  of  Troop  205's  inter- 
est in  Scouting,  and  thus  in  America,  the 
Troop  already  has  10  Eagle  Scouts. 

Those  Eagle  Scouts  are:  Tom  Slade, 
Michael  Tipton,  James  Slade,  m,  Scott 
McPherson,  Brian  Andrew,  Bob  Amend, 
Michael  Abemathy,  Frank  Kovacik, 
Henry  Howard,  and  Kevin  Schloot. 

Those  Scouts,  tdong  with  Troop  lead- 
ers, Robert  McPherson.  Wayne  Rohlsing, 
Mike  Callahan,  James  lIptMi,  and  Don 
Abemathy,  were  among  those  meeting 
with  me  in  Washington  yesterday. 

Others  who  stopped  by  the  Nation's 
Capitol  on  their  way  to  the  National 
Jamboree  were:  Howard  Irish,  Sidney 
L^nch,  Scott  Schlmmel.  Thomas  Doug- 
las, James  Tipton,  Jr.,  Michael  Amend, 
Andrew  McDonald.  Ken  Acre.  Jeffrey 
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ClMrk,  Eric  dark,  Richard  Orth.  Charles 
McGathy,  Tony  Ragsdell.  Ken  Hendryx. 
David  Hendryx,  Rodney  Williams, 
Michael  Callahan,  Arthur  Bushner,  Doug 
Richter,  Bill  Murphy,  Richard  Buchan- 
ner.  Rick  Norden,  Glenn  Gomer,  Scott 
Hall,  CUfford  Schilling,  Richard  Kovacik. 
William  Barnwell,  Tom  Ramsey,  Hudson 
Marvel,  Bruce  Pflueger,  Steven  Rohlsing, 
lliomas  Carver,  James  Conniff,  Mark 
Felnberg,  Richard  Weldley.  Jr..  David 
Laaley,  and  Don  Sawyer. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  In  wish- 
ing the  Scouts  well  at  their  National 
Jamboree  and  in  encouraging  more 
young  people  to  get  Involved  in  this  fine 
organization. 


ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  UTILITY 
ADVERTISING  AND  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  BUCHAa  HARRINGTON 

or   1CASSACHT78ETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  generally  recognized  that  the  United 
States  has  a  serious  energy  problem. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  a  "crisis"  Is  a  matter 
of  debate,  but  It  Is  clear  that  our  energy 
usage  is  growing  too  rapidly  and  we  are 
wasting  too  much  energy.  The  inevitable 
results  of  our  energy  gluttony  are  deple- 
tion of  our  resources,  degradation  of  our 
environment,  and  increased  costs  to 
consumers. 

And,  yet.  the  gas  and  electric  utilities 
of  America  continue  to  advertise  and  pro- 
mote their  products.  Even  If  no  energy 
shortage  did  exist,  it  would  not  make 
sense  for  these  utilities  to  advertise  at 
considerable  expense  to  consumers.  Con- 
sumers do  not  "buy"  electricity;  they 
"use"  electricity.  Consumers  do  not 
"shop"  for  electricity,  or  buy  competmg 
brands  of  electricity.  An  electric  or  gas 
utility  is  a  natural  and  legal  monopoly. 
The  consumer  has  no  choice  but  to  use 
the  product  supplied  by  his  utility. 

But  still  utilities  advertise.  The  con- 
sumption of  electricity  in  this  country  Is 
doubling  every  10  years.  Huge  nuclear 
generators  are  being  constructed  In  close 
proximity  to  densely  populated  urban 
areas;  miles  and  miles  of  western  land 
is  being  stripped  to  provide  coal  for  mam- 
moth generators  In  the  Southwest — gen- 
erators which  have  blackened  the  skies  in 
wiiat  once  was  the  cleanest  part  of  the 
country.  Tlie  country  Is  being  traversed 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  new  transmis- 
sion lines,  and  thousands  or  square  miles 
of  forests  smd  fields  are  being  flooded  for 
hydroelectric  facilities. 

Yet,  if  one  turns  on  his  television  set. 
one  still  hears  ads  promoting  the  use  of 
electric  heat,  the  most  inelHclent  heating 
system  currently  in  use.  A  home  heated 
by  electricity  costs  over  three  times  more 
per  unit  to  heat  than  a  similar  home 
heated  by  natural  gas.  It  also  consumes 
more  than  twice  as  much  primary  energy 
resources  per  Btu  than  a  home  heated 
by  gas.  But  stlD.  electric  home  heat  is  be- 
ing promoted  by  electric  companies. 

At  the  same  tttne  ttuit  utilities  are 
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spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  pranotlonal  advertising,  considerably 
less  is  being  spent  on  research  and  devel- 
opment. In  fact,  the  efiOclency  of  electric 
power  systems  in  this  country  has  ac- 
tually been  declining  in  the  last  10  years. 
In  1964,  efficiency,  which  is  defined  as 
total  enn-gy  sold  divided  into  the  amoimt 
of  primary  fuel  needed  to  create  that 
power,  was  29.4  percent.  In  1970,  It  had 
declined  to  27.8  percent. 

In  1970,  the  electric  utility  Industry 
spent  only  $46  million  for  research  and 
development,  as  opposed  to  $306  million 
for  sales  and  advertising.  In  the  past 
year,  the  utilities  have  raised  their 
R.  &  D.  budget  to  somewhere  over  $100 
million.  By  comparison,  one  camera 
company,  Kodak,  spent  over  $200  million 
by  itself  for  R.  L  D.  Given  the  enormity 
of  the  electric  utility  industry,  and  the 
pressing  need  for  research  in  the  energy 
field,  the  amount  of  research  being  done 
is  simply  not  adequate. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
create  a  Federal  agency  to  fund  and  con- 
duct energy  research.  I  support  this  af>- 
proach,  but  also  feel  that  the  private 
utilities  industry  should  be  encouraged 
to  undertake  their  own  research 
programs. 

To  this  end,  I  am  today  introducing 
the  UtUlty  Advertising  and  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1973.  The  bill  Itself, 
and  the  premise  behind  It  are  simple. 
No  public  utility  should  spend  more 
money  for  advertising  than  It  spends 
for  research  smd  development.  The  bill 
directs  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
not  to  allow  utilities  to  pass  on  to  con- 
sumers expenditures  for  advertising  that 
exceed  expenditures  for  R.  It  D.  projects. 

Since  the  FPC  already  has  clear  defi- 
nitions of  both  advertising  and  R.  ti  D., 
this  provision  will  not  create  administra- 
tive difficulties.  And  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
hibit advertising  expenditures  in  excess 
of  R.  L  D.  expenditures — it  simply  makes 
the  company's  stockholders  pay  for  the 
additional  advertising,  not  the  public. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  energy  re- 
search— Uiere  is  little  need  for  utility  ad- 
vertising. I  believe  the  legislation  I  have 
Introduced  today  offers  a  responsible 
means  of  dealing  with  these  two  prob- 
lems in  a  relatively  simple  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  Record. 

HJ».— 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
require  that  advertising  expenses  of  any 
pubUc  utUlty  regulated  by  such  Act  be  no 
more  than  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures  for   purposes   of   determining 
rates  and  charges  of  any  such  public  utility 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a06  (a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  msertlng  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  In  such 
subsection;  and 

(2)  by  adding  to  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  rules  and  regulations  affecting  or 
pertaining  to  rates  and  charges  as  specified 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  not 
aUow  such  rates  and  charges  to  be  based  on 
any  amount  of  advertising  expenses  which 
exceeds  the  total  expenditures  on  research 
and  development  spent  by  such  public  util- 
ity in  any  fiscal  year  of  such  public  utUlty." 

Sic.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  flist 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
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with  respect  to  advertising  expenses  and  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  In- 
curred by  public  utUltles  In  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  any  public  utility,  regulated  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


KOREAN-AMERICAN  ORPHANS 


HON.  JOHN  OELLENBACK 

or  OKZOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  AEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  a  private  bill  call- 
ing for  admission  of  25  teenage  Korean 
orphans  to  the  United  States.  I  realize,  of 
course,  that  25  will  seem  an  unusually 
large  number  for  c^e  bill.  Tiie  circum- 
stances surrounding  these  orphans,  how- 
ever, are  also  unusual,  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, Justify  special  treatment  for  them. 

The  25  orphans  Usted  in  my  bill  are  all 
mixed-race  offspring  of  Korean  women 
and  American  servicemen.  They  are  cur- 
rently living  in  Seoul,  Korea,  in  group 
foster  homes  under  the  care  of  the  Holt 
Adoption  Program,  Inc.,  an  internation- 
ally recognized  children's  service  sigency. 
Over  the  years,  all  the  normal  adminis- 
trative channels  of  relief  for  this  group 
of  orphans  have  been  explored  and  ex- 
hausted. Now  that  they  are  approaching 
adulthood,  surely  humanitarian  con- 
siderations demand  that  some  expedi- 
tious means  be  found  to  bring  these  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  Korean  War  to 
America  and  to  the  new  homes  they  have 
been  waiting  for  all  these  years. 

In  order  to  help  these  teenagers  obtain 
the  guidance  and  foster  home  placement 
in  America  which  they  so  desperately 
need,  the  Holt  Agency  is  willing  to  as- 
sume all  financial  responsibility  for  home 
placement  as  well  as  educational  train- 
ing. There  is  no  question  of  their  becom- 
ing public  charges.  Furthermore,  during 
the  years  which  the  25  orphans  have 
spent  in  Holt  group  homes  in  Korea,  they 
have  been  taught  English  and  axe  being 
given  American  cultural  training  to  as- 
sist them  In  adjusting  as  rapidly  and 
easily  as  possible  tothe  United  States. 

I  have  been  requested  to  introduce  this 
legislation  by  the  Holt  Ad(«>tion  Pro- 
gram, Inc.,  of  EXigene,  Oreg.,  of  whose 
board  I  have  been  a  member  for  a  num- 
ber of  years;  but  I  am  also  doing  so  out 
of  my  own  concern  for  the  future  of  these 
orphans.  Those  familiar  with  the  Holt 
Agency  wlU  certainly  share  my  convic- 
tion that  this  outstanding  agency  will  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  these  or- 
phans are  well  taken  care  of  once  they 
arrive  in  America.  Many  may  in  fact  re- 
member Harry  and  Bertha  Holt,  the 
Oregon  farm  family  who  adopted  tAgbt 
Korean  orphans  after  the  Korean  War 
and  then  went  on  to  found  the  program 
which  has  brought  thousands  of  home- 
less children  on  chartered  aiiidanes  to 
eager  American  parents  in  histcny's  first 
"babylift."  Over  the  past  20  years,  thou- 
sands more  of  these  Innocent  victims  of 
the  Korean  war  have  found  new  lives 
around  the  woiid  thanks  to  the  convic- 
tlon  of  Harry  Holt  that  "Every  ChUd 
Deserves  a  Home  of  His  Own." 
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Now  we  have  a  special  group  of  Ameri- 
can-Korean teenagers  who  have  been 
waiting  years  for  word  of  adoption.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  urgently 
needed  to  insure  that  our  Nation's  moral 
obligation  to  these  young  people  is  met 
and  that  their  f utiu-es  will  have  hope.  My 
colleague  from  Oregon  Senator  Hatfield, 
has  introduced  Identical  legislation  In 
the  Senate,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  both 
bills  will  see  quick  and  favorable  action  in 
their  respective  bodies. 


REDUCED  TRAVEL  PARES  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CAUFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inflation, 
or  for  that  matter  any  adverse  economic 
problem,  has  a  brutal  efTect  on  our  senior 
citizens.  It  is  most  unfair  for  these  people 
w^o  have  worked  a  lifetime  for  their 
pension  to  have  it  eroded  by  the  ravages 
of  an  inflation  they  did  not  cause  and 
are  powerless  to  stop.  This  coupled  with 
the  disintegration  of  the  family  in  our 
society  today,  are  among  the  reasons  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
permit  our  senior  citizens  the  opportu- 
nity to  travel  at  reduced  fares  on  all  com- 
mon carriers  in  interstate  commerce. 

Because  travel  is  so  costly  and  senior 
citizens  are  generally  forced  to  live  on  a 
fixed  income  often  forces  these  indlvidu- 
alS>  to  become  housebound.  My  bUl  will 
provide  half-fare  travel  during  nonpeak 
hours.  This  allowsmce  would  increase  a 
desired  mobility  of  these  deserving  senior 
citizens.  Hopefully,  this  legislation  would 
help  the  air  carriers  which  many  times 
operate  at  half  capacity.  However,  all 
modes  of  transportation  would  be  in- 
cluded. Our  senior  Americans  must  be 
assisted  to  lead  a  full  and  resourceful 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  bill  follows : 
H.R.  — 

A  blU  to  prohibit  conunon  carriers  In  Inter- 
state   commerce    from    charging    elderly 
people  more  than  half  fare  for  their  trans- 
portation during  nonpeak  pwloda  of  travel, 
and  for  other  purpoaea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senior  Citizens' 
Transportation  Act  of  1973". 

TRANSPOBTATIOM  Of  INTKBSTATX  COM MZBCX 

8bc.  a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  common  carrier  for  hire 
transporting  persons  in  Interstate  commerce 
shall,  during  nonpeak  periods  of  travel, 
charge  any  eligible  elderly  person  more  than 
half  the  published  tariff  charged  the  general 
pubUc  In  connection  with  any  transportation 
which  Is  requested  by  any  such  i)er8on. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  common  carrier 
can  show  that  It  incurred  an  econonilc  loss 
during  any  calendar  year  solely  because  of 
the  requirement  Imposed  by  subsection  (a), 
such  carrier  may  apply  to  the  head  of  the 
federal  agency  having  ]\irladlctlon  over  the 
filing  and  publishing  of  the  tariffs  of  such 
carrier  for  Pederal  financial  aaslataiioe  with 
respect  to  all  or  part  of  such  econc»nlc  loss. 
The  head  of  any  such  Federal  agency  la  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  any  such  carrier  (1)  an 
amount  not  exceeding  one-half  the  difference 
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between  the  published  tariff  and  the  tariff 
charged  elderly  persons  for  each  such  person 
carried  during  the  calendar  year  covered  by 
the  carrier's  application,  or  (2)  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  aggregate  of  the  economic 
Ices  of  the  carrier  claimed  under  such  appli- 
cation, whichever  Is  less. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  such  Federal  agency  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  defining  of  nonpeak  periods  of 
travel  and  regulations  requiring  uniform 
accounting  procedures. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  such  Federal  agency 
Is  authorized  to  establish  a  commission  of 
elderly  persons  to  advise  him  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "eli- 
gible elderly  person"  means  any  indlvldxial 
sixty-five  years  of  age  at  older  who  Is  not 
employed  fuU  time. 

TKANSPOSTATIOlf  IN  INTKASTATE  COMMBBCX 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
porUtlon  Act  of  1964  (49  U.S.C.  1602)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  In  providing  financial  assistance  wcx- 
d»  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  applications  made  by  States  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  which  will 
adopt  (or  require  the  adoption  of)  specifically 
reduced  rates  during  nonrush  hours  for  any 
elderly  person  In  the  operation  of  the  facul- 
ties and  equipment  financed  with  such  as- 
sistance, whether  the  operation  of  such  facil- 
ities and  equipment  Is  by  the  applicant  or  is 
by  another  entity  under  lease  or  otherwise. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'elderly 
person'  means  any  Individual  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  older.". 
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OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE RONALD  S.  GALL.  OF  NEW 
JERSEY,  DISTINGUISHED  AVIA- 
TION-SPACE JOURNALIST  AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NXW  JZKSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  fast- 
moving  world  of  time  and  space,  the  good 
.  deeds  of  man  are  of  times  secluded  in  the 
silent  admiration  of  his  family  and 
friends  whereas  If  the  story  could  be  told 
his  achievements  and  accomplishments 
could  inspire  the  youth  of  America  and 
serve  as  a  shining  example  of  the  vast 
intricate  fiber  that  has  been  woven  by 
our  people  throughout  the  centuries  to 
make  our  world  a  better  place  to  live  in 
and  maintain  our  Nation's  preeminence 
and  leadership  in  global  affairs. 

I  am  pleased  and  privileged  to  call 
yotir  attention  to  the  outstanding  contri- 
butl(»s  that  have  been  made  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  life  by  a  leading  citizen  of  our 
community  and  State  of  New  Jersey,  re- 
spected industrisJlst  and  businessman, 
outstanding  conservationist  and  environ- 
mentalist and  longtime  personal  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  Honorable  Ronald  S. 
Gall,  who  has  extended  a  lifetime  of  out- 
standing service  in  aviation  research, 
design,  and  development  and  has  been 
nationally  recognized  as  a  distinguished 
aviation-space  Journalist. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoso  a  news  article  that  recently  ap- 


peared in  the  Paterson  News,  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  prestigious  newspapers, 
which  tells  the  story,  as  It  is,  of  the  man 
himself  at  the  other  end  of  Ronnie 
Gall's  learned  pen  and  provides  some  In- 
sight of  the  quality  of  his  leadership 
and  the  depth  and  scope  of  his  exem- 
plary achievements  on  behalf  of  his 
fellowman.  The  Paterson  News  story  was 
written  in  tribute  to  Mr.  Gall's  having 
been  awarded  the  highly  coveted  honor 
of  the  U.S.  Aviation  Writers'  Associ- 
ation and  reads  as  follows: 

BoitAUt    CULL    VOTKD    Lm    MXMBSI    OF    U.S. 

AviATxoM  Warrsas'  Association 

Watwk. — A  man  of  many  honors  in  the 
fields  of  aviation  as  well  as  In  county  and 
state  public  activities,  has  been  awarded  one 
of  the  most  significant  recognitions. 

Ronald  S.  Gall,  of  Pines  Lake,  long  active 
In  aerospace  Journalism,  has  been  unani- 
mously voted  a  Ufe  member  of  the  Aviation/ 
^ace  Writers  AMOClatlon.  one  of  only  alx 
persons  so  honored  In  an  organization  of  900 
members,  to  all  of  whom  he  Is  weU  known 
and  highly  respected. 

Presented  recently  by  the  association's  sec- 
retary, William  F.  Kalaer,  the  citation  read: 
"To  Ronald  S.  OaU,  in  recognition  of  his 
more  than  four  decades  of  outstanding 
activity  In  the  field  of  aviation-space 
journalism,  his  leadership  programs  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  through  air  power,  bla 
continuous  promotion  of  better  relations  be- 
tween industry  and  the  press,  his  insistence 
on  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of 
Integrltj-  and  veracity  In  writing  and  report- 
ing, and  especially  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  and  his  ardent  support  of  the  asao- 
elation  since  its  inception  .  .  ." 

Oall  retired  two  years  ago  after  32  years 
with  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corp.,  Wood-Ridge, 
where  he  was  corporate  director  of  public 
relations  and  advertising  and  assistant  to  the 
president.  A  former  newspaperman  and  an 
associate  member  of  the  North  Jersey  Pica 
Club,  be  has  long  been  associated  with  avla- 
tlon-space  Journalism.  He  was  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Aviation/ Space  Writers 
Association  and  publisher  and  pictorial  di- 
rector of  Its  manual  published  In  1970. 

Called  the  dean  of  aviation  public  rela-  ' 
tlons  executives,  Oall  was  given  a  special  cl-  ' 
tatlon  In  1969  by  the  Aviation/Space  Writers 
Association  for  "dtstlngvUshed  and  consistent 
practice  of  high  integrity  public  relations  for 
Curtlss-Wrlght  ..."  ^ 

BarUer  that  year,  Oall  was  cited  by  Vice 
Admiral  V  J.  Semmea.  chief  of  naval  per- 
sonnel for  hU  "dedicated  servloe  to  the  U.S. 
Navy."  He  U  a  past  vice  president  of  the  Pas- 
saic-Bergen Council  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  and  has  held  membership 
in  the  Air  Force  Association. 

Other  than  his  naval  and  q>ace-orlented 
affiliations,  OaU  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Paterson  General  Hoepltal  Board  of  Trustees, 
served  on  the  New  Jersey  State  Resource  De- 
velopment Council  of  the  State  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development, 
the  Wajme  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Wayne  Advisory  Board  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bank.  He  served  for  many  years  as  a  Passaic 
County  jury  commissioner  and  as  a  foreman 
of  a  Grand  Jury. 

The  much-honored  writer  resides  at  1208 
Pine  Lake  Drive  West  with  his  wife.  Helen, 
who  Is  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  noted  poet  and 
author  of  many  articles  published  in  nature 
magazines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ronald  Gall  and  his  wife. 
Helen,  were  strong  conservationists  long 
before  the  Nation's  conscience  was 
awakened  to  the  day-by-day  threats  to 
our  environment  and  throughout  the 
years,  through  their  writings  and,  by  ex- 
ample, through  their  highest  standards 
of  ezceUence.  taiav*  cxpreased  their  de«p 
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concern  and  actively  pursued  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  growing  problems  confronting 
the  integrity  of  our  environment  and  eco- 
logical system.  I  know  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored to  be  numbered  amongst  their 
many,  many  friends  and  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  you 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Ccmgress 
in  a  national  salute  to  all  of  their  good 
works. 


FRENCH  MINISTER  SUGGESTS 
WOMEN'S  BENEFITS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to 
recognize  as  legitimate  the  work  of  non- 
paid  housewives  in  our  society  is  appar- 
ent. Fourteen  percent  of  all  elderly 
women  compared  with  1  percent  of  el- 
derly men  have  no  income.  Among  those 
age  65  or  over  who  do  receive  an  Income, 
the  median  annual  income  of  men  is  ap- 
proximately $3,750.  while  that  of  women 
is  $1,900.  Inequities  exist  in  our  social 
security  and  pension  systems — ^not  to 
mention  credit,  estate  and  gift  tax  laws, 
unemployment  insurance,  mcome  tax 
laws,  and  welfare  programs — which  must 
be  reformed  in  order  to  meet  the  sur- 
vival needs  of  countless  older  women.  To 
this  end,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  252 
which  would  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  that  housewives  would  be  covered 
and  credited  as  performing  services  for 
the  purposes  of  benefits.  Legislation  such 
as  this  will  Improve  immensely  the  lot 
of  older  women. 

I  wish  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  recently  published 
in  the  Washington  Star-News.  Although 
French  public  health  minister  Ponlatow- 
ski's  suggestion  does  not  extend  pension 
benefits  to  French  women  who  have  con- 
tributed a  lifetime  of  housework,  it  does 
constitute  a  step  in  recognizing  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  of  women.  His  plim 
would  give  pensions  at  tige  65  to  mothers 
who  have  at  one  time  worked  in  paying 
jobs.  Officials  in  the  French  Health  Min- 
istry are  already  implementing  his  sug- 
gestion and  drafting  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  social  security  system  to  Include 
these  women.  Furthermore,  there  are 
hints  that  the  French  Government  will 
soon  extend  benefits  to  all  elderly 
women — to  those  who  have  worked  hard 
but  never  been  paid.  We  should  likewise 
show  that  we  value  the  contributions  of 
our  working  housewives. 
The  article  follows: 

Frxnch  Ministzk  Sttgcxsts  Womxn's 
BxNxrrrs 

(By  wmiam  Stelf ) 

Pasis. — French  public  health  minister  Mi- 
chel Ponlatowskl  wants  the  government  to 
treat  motherhood  as  a  Job.  entitling  a  mother 
to  a  pension  at  age  65. 

He  proposed  the  idea  in  a  weekend  inter- 
view, and  today  offlcUIs  In  the  Health  Min- 
istry confirmed  they  were  drafting  legislation 
to  expand  France's  social  security  system  to 
Include  mothers.  They  said  It  will  be  ready 
for  parliament  late  this  year. 

"I    wlU    make    sure    that   In   the   future 
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mothers  will  enjoy  a  true  social  status," 
Ponlatowskl  said,  "and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  benefit  from  a  pension." 

WhUe  the  idea  seems  startllng^-one  health 
ministry  official  said  Prance  would  be  "the 
first  country  anywhere  to  have  such  leglsli- 
tlon" — it  actually  represents  only  an  expcm- 
slon  of  what  already  Is  on  the  books  here. 

Eighteen  months  ago  about  760,000 
mothers  who  at  one  time  worked  became 
beneflclarlee  of  government  contributions  to 
the  social  security  fund.  The  760,000  mothers 
are  those  with  Incomes  low  enough  to  qtuJlfy 
for  government  contzlbutions  on  behalf  of 
an  employer  who  doesn't  exist  and  an  em- 
ployee who  doesn't  earn  an  amount  sufficient 
for  the  contribution  to  be  computed.  The 
government  contributes  about  •16.26  a 
month  for  each  of  the  700,000.  Total  coat 
to  the  government  la  around  $200  million  a 
year. 

Now  Ponlatowskl  wants  to  expand  the  sys- 
tem to  cover  all  mothers  who  at  one  time 
worked  In  France.  There  are  about  2.6  mil- 
lion; adding  them  to  the  system  would 
quadruple  the  cost. 

That  stU)  leaves  1.0  mUUon  French  mothers 
who  have  never  worked  at  any  job  but 
motherhood  and  who  still,  presumably  would 
not  be  covered.  But  there  are  hints  from  In- 
side the  government  that  these  would  be 
next  to  become  beneficiaries  of  the  govern- 
ment largesse. 


GAG  WATCHES  FOR  BIO  SPENDERS 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  one  of  my  major  concerns  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  is  the  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility  in  government. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  I  am  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  excesses  in  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  need  for  keeping  the  Fed- 
eral budget  imder  control.  I  am  also  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  excellent  Job  done 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
merits  high  praise  for  its  efforts  as  a 
congressional  fiscal  watchdog. 

Recently  an  article  about  the  General 
Accounting  Office  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  At  this  time,  under 
my  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks, I  include  that  article  in  the 
Record.       ^ 

"Fiscal FB^I^HTntra Bio  Brmnmma in 

WA8RINCTON 

(If  Congress  has  the  power  of  the  purse, 
who  watches  how  the  money  from  the  purse 
Is  spent?  Who  sees  that  funds  are  spent  as 
they  should  be — wisely,  efficiently,  economi- 
cally? The  answer:  Congress's  little-known 
"fiscal  FBI" — the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office.) 
(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Washington. — Economy -minded  congress- 
men such  as  Sen.  WllUam  Proxmlre  and  Rep. 
Lea  Aspln  wouldn't  be  without  It. 

Neither  would  leas  well -positioned  tax- 
payers if  they  knew  what  It  was  doing  for 
them — saving  their  government  t363  mUIlon 
in  cash  during  1972,  for  Instance. 

Operating  in  gray  semlanonymity  for  most 
of  Its  half-century  existence.  It  recently  has 
been  breaking  into  the  black  newsprint  of 
Page  1  headlines  several  times  a  month. 

Give  up? 

It's  Congress's  fiscal  FBI — that  Investi- 
gative auditing  agency  with  the  somewhat 
stodgy  name:  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
(OAO) 
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Actually  the  more  than  1,000  reports  this 
federal  financial  sleuth  Issues  each  year  on 
everything  from  coat  overruns  on  defense 
contracts  to  sanitation  coiuUtlons  in  food- 
processing  planto  are  anyUilng  but  stodgy  in 
conclusions  and  impact. 

Though  carefully  couched  In  the  most 
discreet  language  and  always  accompanied 
by  the  criticized  agency's  own  view  of  the 
facts  and  comments,  these  blue-and-gray- 
covered  reports  enjoy  rare  esteem  In  the 
capital  city  as  accurate,  objective,  and  in- 
creasingly influential. 

DfTLUXNCK    EXRNDS   FAX 

Technically,  OAO's  enforcement  power  is 
almost  nil.  However,  in  a  city  where  Informa- 
tion is  as  valued  and  often  as  tightly  guarded 
as  gold  bullion  at  Ft.  Knox,  this  auditing 
agency's  Influence  extends  far  beyond  Its 
legal  powers. 

Often  fact-finding  alone  sp\irs  reform.  In 
the  GAO's  annual  finger-pointing  at  federal 
agencies  in  hundreds  of  specific  cases  of 
wasted  taxpayer  dollars,  onetime  exposure  to 
the  spotlight  is  usually  enough. 

Among  the  many  savings  last  year  for 
Instance  were  more  than-Sl  million  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  shifted  to 
buying  surplus  American  butter  (rather  than 
buying  its  European  counterpart)  and  more 
than  tl31  million  when  the  Army  followed 
OAO's  suggestion  to  reduce  heavy-equipment 
purchases  and  Instead  repair  equipment 
already  on  hand. 

Sometimes,  though,  changes  are  long  In 
coming.  OAO  officials  suggest  that  here, 
their  reports'  efforts  to  stir  thought  along 
new  lines,  considering  al^matlve  means  to 
desired  ends,  is  service  enough  to  Congress 
and  the  taxpayer. 

A  bulky  report  on  health  fadlltlee'  con- 
struction costs  Issued  last  faU  is,  so  far,  a 
case  in  point. 

Over  the  years,  GAO  has  slowly  but  steadily 
been  extending  the  scope  of  its  probes — all 
with  Congress's  approval. 

Formally  set  up  in  1931  to  keep  close  watch 
over  congressionally  appropriated  funds,  the 
agency  at  first  assumed  a  clerical  preoccu- 
pation with  whether  or  not  agencies  bal- 
anced their  books  and  spent  what  they  said 
they  did  for  declared  purpoaea. 

EFPBCrnVXNESS  SOTTGHT 

Twenty-three  years  ago.  Congress  author- 
ized the  OAO  to  look  beyond  mere  fiscal 
accountability  to  efficiency  and.  three  years 
ago,  to  delve  even  deeper — Into  the  sensitive 
area  of  program  effectiveness. 

This  ever-broadening  interpretation  of  au- 
diting is  implicit  in  the  original  legislation. 
In  the  view  of  Elmer  B.  Staats,  OAO's  Comp- 
troller Oeneral.  and  well  within  the  bounds 
of  at  least  the  Latin  definition  of  the  term- 
oversight — which  he  prefers  to  use. 

Strict  fiscal  accounting  now  takes  10  per- 
cent of  the  4.800-member  OAO  staff's  time. 
Establishment  of  internal  audita  in  various 
federal  agencies  and  department  (about  half 
have  them  so  far)  has  helped  to  lighten  this 
load. 

Also,  as  the  prospect  of  more  lump  sums 
of  federal  money  going  directly  to  state  and 
local  governments  grows,  the  OAO  has  been 
working  with  these  governmental  tuilts  to 
estabUsh  sound,  uniform  audit  standards. 

The  Comptroller  General,  a  taU,  red-haired 
Kansan  who  has  a  PhD  m  public  admlnla- 
tratlon  from  the  University  of  Bfinnesota  and 
enjoys  the  independence  of  a  16-year  presi- 
dential appointment  (he  is  midway 
through),  is  openly  eager  to  move  the  office 
Into  areas  in  which  the  OAO  Is  "more 
uniquely  equipped"  to  serve  Congress  and 
which  are  more  "relevant"  to  the  national 
legislature's  needs. 

HOW  KOLX  is   VIXWXU 

He  envisions  the  OAO's  rule  not  aa  that 
Of  a  "think  tank"  for  Congress,  assessing  na- 
tional program  priorities  and  advocating  one 
solution    over   another,   but   rather   as   one 
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pointing  out  areas  of  waste.  Inexpensive  al- 
t«matlTes,  and  (tf  assessing  whether  or  not 
q)eclflc  programs  meet  their  legislative 
objectives. 

At  a  time  when  the  legislative  branch  has 
been  rapidly  losing  ground  In  Its  tug-of-war 
with  the  executive  branch,  the  scope  and 
Clout  of  the  auditing  agency's  role  as  a  con- 
gressional helpmate  are  considered  crucial. 

Accordingly,  an  effort  is  reviving  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  strengthen  the  GAO's  legal  muscle  as 
a  fiscal  investigator.  One  such  eaort  passed 
the  Senate  In  1969  but  was  never  even  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

One  of  the  OAO's  major  problems  to  col- 
lecting data  for  Congress  is  the  stone  wall 
of  noncooperation  it  meets  in  some  agencies. 

Two  of  the  biggest  withholders  of  informa- 
tion are  the  Treasury  (though  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  stresses  that  the  situation  is  im- 
proving) and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

In  the  case  of  Treasury's  refusal  to  provide 
the  workmg  papers  behind  the  Lockheed  loan 
transaction  of  the  department's  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Board,  congressional  com- 
mittee Intervention  secured  the  data,  but  as 
Mr.  Staats  says,  "They  [Treasury  officials] 
still  contend  officially  we  have  no  legal  right 
to  It." 

DirriCULTT    8POT1.IGHTH) 

Crux  of  the  difficulty  here  Is  that  when 
the  OAO  has  a  difference  of  legal  opinion 
such  as  this  with  an  executive-branch 
agency.  It  is  effectively  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Justice  Department  which  become 
the  counsel  for  both.  Almost  Invariably,  ac- 
cording to  OAO  officials,  the  executive- 
branch  version  of  the  law  gains  the  upper 
hand. 

One  current  case  In  point  Involves  GAO's 
relatively  new  Job  of  gathering  data  on  presi- 
dential campaign  contributions  and  monitor- 
ing campaign  media  spending.  Several  times 
In  the  course  of  Its  Investigatory  work,  the 
GAO  came  across  repeated  failures  of  finance 
Committees  for  the  Re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  certain  contributions. 

Interviewing  a  number  of  Individuals  re- 
ported to  have  made  such  political  gifts, 
OAO  Investigators  in  meet  cases  were  told 
In  the  affirmative  that  contributions  had 
been  made.  Although  the  Justice  Department 
has  levied  fines  In  a  few  Instances,  Mr.  Staats 
repeatedly  has  called  on  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  "take  the  initiative"  in 
prosecutmg  more  of  the  many  alleged 
violations. 

"How  can  you  get  separation  of  powers 
under  such  conditions?"  asks  Mr.  Staats. 
"We  think  it's  essential  not  to  have  to  depend 
on  the  executive  branch  to  say  whether  or 
not  we  can  bring  a  case  to  court." 

The  OAO  also  seeks  power  to  subpoena 
records  of  the  many  contractors  who  supply 
goods  and  services  to  the  government.  Al- 
though the  law  Is  quite  clear  on  this  point. 
Insisting  that  such  records  be  provided, 
reluctant  contractors  often  opt  for  delays 
rather  than  outright  refusals  to  stave  off  the 
OAO.  "They  don't  say  'no'  but  they  don't  say 
•yes.' "  says  Paul  Dembllng,  OAO's  general 
counsel. 

CI.TTB    Bf   TRX    ClOSETt 

Bills  mtroduced  on  the  Senate  side  by  Sen. 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  (D)  of  Connecticut  and 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  <D)  of  North  Carolina 
would  award  the  OAO  both  of  these  valuable 
legal  tools. 

In  GAO's  view,  the  mere  poasession  would 
be  a  deterrent.  As  Mr.  Dembllng  puts  It. 
"Having  a  club  In  the  closet  could  prove  to  be 
very  useful." 

No  such  legislation  has  yet  been  Introduced 
on  the  House  side,  and  It  U  considered  less 
likely  to  vote  the  GAO  the  new  powers.  How- 
ever, as  one  GAO  staff  member  says,  "The 
House  voted  to  cut  off  fiuids  for  TJB.  bombing 
of  Cambodia  this  year — who  knows  what 
theyai  do  on  the  GA07" 

Proponents  of  a  stronger  OAO  Insist  the 
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congressional  auditmg  arm  will  be  no  less 
discreet  in  treatmg  information  as  classified 
(If  It  is)  and/or  Including  the  agency's  com- 
ments In  reports  than  before. 

As  a  former  employee  of  the  executive 
branch — serving  as  deputy  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  foxir  prest- 
dects — Mr.  Staats  concede*  he  well  under- 
stands agency  reluctance: 

"They  are  concerned  that  If  we  have  the 
information  physically  It  may  get  distribu- 
tion or  taken  out  of  context."  However,  he 
says  he  has  no  sympathy  for  this  position  be- 
cause he  feels  OAO  precairtlons  are  such  as 
to  leave  It  no  basis. 

In  the  meantime,  as  OAO  auditing  func- 
tions have  broadened  at  least  in  theory,  so 
has  the  nature  of  the  staff.  In  the  last  foxir 
years,  more  professionals,  such  as  lawyers, 
engineers,  sociologists,  and  the  like,  have 
been  hired  than  accountants.  In  addition  to  a 
headquarters  and  60  on-site  audit  offices  In 
various  governmental  agencies  \n  Washing- 
ton, there  are  16  field  offices  around  the 
United  States  and  4  overseas. 

BUDGKT   FAISLT    SOUDf 

The  OAO  network  operates  on  a  $0O-mll- 
llon-a-year  budget,  slim  by  some  standards 
but  generally  considered  fairly  solid. 

About  70  percent  of  the  legislative  agency's 
reports  are  self-lnltlated.  Congressional  re- 
quests from  both  Individuals  and  committees 
have  quadrupled  over  the  last  six  years  since 
Mr.  Staats  has  been  In  office  and  now  keep 
about  26-to-30  percent  of  the  staff  fully 
occupied. 

Despite  its  reputation  for  accuracy  and 
nonpartlsanshlp,  the  OAO  does  have  its 
critics.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  are 
few,  and  the  criticism  Is  muted. 

Understandably,  executive  agencies  some- 
times bristle  at  charges  leveled  at  them,  but 
since  OAO  findings  are  usually  based  on  their 
own  records,  they  are  often  hard-pressed  to 
refute  them. 

There  are  a  few  on  Capitol  Hill  who  say 
they  think  the  OAO  Is  too  friendly  with  the 
executive  branch.  "I  don't  think  they're 
really  digging  as  much  dirt  out  as  they  should 
be."  says  one  Republican  committee  aide. 

EEPOBTS    DSBATED 

If  the  reports  are  too  cautious  and  bland 
for  some,  devoid  of  "p\irple  language"  and 
"desk  pounding,"  Mr.  Staats  Insists  it  Is 
strictly  Intentional. 

Though  admitting  this  one  subject  on 
which  there  Is  constant  mternal  debate,  the 
Comptroller  General  sees  it  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  individual  congressman  to  add  such 
peppery  adjectives  when  a  report  happens  to 
suit  his  purposes. 

The  timing  of  reports  Is  a  more  universal 
concern.  Everyone  would  like  to  see  them 
come  out  faster  and  be  more  closely  timed 
to  congressional  appropriations  and  author- 
ization decisions.  With  access  delays  a  sub- 
stantial factor,  the  average  GAO  report  takes 
six  to  nine  months  before  the  agency's  prmt- 
Ing  office  (it  has  its  own)  puts  out  the  final 
version.  However,  as  Mr.  Staats  points  out, 
so-called  "letter"  reports,  a  few  pages  long, 
can  often  be  issvied  within  a  week  or  two, 
and  GAO  staff  members  can  always  brief 
congressional  committee  members  well  before 
any  GAO  reports  are  finished. 

Some  who  commend  the  nonpartlsanshlp 
of  OAO  reports  themselves  are  critical  of  the 
politics  Involved  in  the  congressional  follow- 
through  or  lack  of  it. 

Recalimg  the  days  In  the  nild-1960's  when 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee,  and  majority 
staff  members  greatly  outnumbered  the  mi- 
nority. Rep.  Robert  McClory  (R)  of  Illinois 
says: 

"The  committee  deliberately  sidestepped 
Investigations  of  discrepancies  and  Irregular- 
ities which  might  reflect  on  the  [Demo- 
cratic] administration." 

Whatever  the  politics  of  Congress's  choices 
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of  action,  Mr.  Staats  considers  tfte  OAO's 
objectivity  and  credllaUlty  among  its  main 
strengths.  As  time  goes  by  In  this  poUtloal 
city,  the  OAO  may  find  ItaeU  Inereaalagly 
hard-pressed  to  preserve  that  reputation  for 
neutrality.  As  It  moves  further  into  the  some- 
times subjective  area  of  evaluation.  It  may 
trigger  some  charges  oT  partisanship. 


VETSEY  UROES  END  TO  BEEF  PRICE 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
direct  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  beef  supply  sltuaticm 
and  the  need  for  an  end  to  the  freeze  on 
beef  prices. 

I  have  received  evidence  that  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  beef  processing  employees 
In  the  Loe  Angeles  area  are  now  unem- 
ployed. 

Nationwide,  beef  marketing  and  beef 
supplies  are  down  26  percent  from  last 
week  and  32  percent  from  last  year. 

During  the  last  week  In  July  last  year. 
American  farmers  marketed  469.000 
head  of  beef.  During  the  same  week  this 
year,  that  figure  was  down  to  323,000 
head. 

Yesterday,  only  80.000  head  were 
marketed,  only  a  week  ago  yesterday. 
116,000  head  were  sold. 

Across  the  country,  45  packlngplants 
have  shut  down  completely.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  will  not  be  able  to  open 
again  unless  the  freeze  Is  lifted  soon. 

Another  31  packlngplants,  including 
many  of  the  largest  In  the  Nation,  have 
curtailed  production  by  as  much  as  50 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  spell  out 
clearly,  why  one-fourth  of  the  beef  proc- 
essing Industry  employees  have  been  laid 
off  their  Jobs,  why  many  large  restau- 
rants are  rationing  their  beef,  why  the 
American  housewife  across  the  coxmtry 
Is  struggling  to  find  enough  beef  to  feed 
her  family,  and  ironically,  why  the  White 
House  this  week  was  imable  to  buy  a  full 
beef  order. 

Beef  producers  are 'not  likely  to  release 
any  more  cattle  for  slaughter  than  they 
absolutely  have  to  until  the  freeze  ends. 
They  reason  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
sell  if  they  can  wait  until  September  13 
when  the  freeze  Is  scheduled  to  be  lifted. 
And  they  are  holding  cattle — they're 
holding  them  out  of  the  feedlots  as  long 
as  possible,  and  those  which  are  already 
on  feed  are  getting  their  feed  cut  back. 
The  idea  is  simply  to  wait  this  freeze  out, 
and  count  on  sharply  higher  prices  to 
ofTset  the  extra  cost  of  holding  on  to  the 
cattle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  of  keeping 
this  freeze  on  through  mid-September 
are  numerous.  By  drying  up  the  beef  sup- 
ply between  now  and  then,  and  holdlhg 
prices  frozen,  we  are  inviting  black  mar- 
keting on  a  grandiose  scale. 

Of  course,  with  the  supply  of  beef 
sharply  down,  the  price  of  other  substi- 
tute foods  is  going  to  go  up  accordingly, 
thereby  increasing,  rather  than  lowering 
the  food  bill  for  many  consumers.  And 
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that  has  already  happened.  With  the 
freeae  scheduled  to  last  another  six 
weeks,  pork,  lamb,  and  poultry  prices 
win  rise  to  aU-tlme  record  levels. 

On  another  front,  such  distortions  In 
the  normal  pricing  and  marketing  ma- 
chinery, can  wreak  havoc  with  the 
supply-demand  relationship  In  the  inter- 
mediate future. 

Every  steer  tiiat  gains  100  pounds  extra 
because  of  the  freeze  Induced  holdout 
wlU  be  substantially  overweight  when  he 
Is  finally  marketed.  And  if  one  out  of 
every  three  head  normally  sold  is  off  the 
market  until  after  September  12,  we  can 
project  a  supply  of  beef  above  normal 
Immediately  following  the  September  12 
freeze  cutoff. 

Conceivably  such  a  substantial  tem- 
porary oversupply  could  bring  economic 
chaos  to  the  beef  industry,  as  well  as  to 
producers  of  other  livestock  whose  prices 
would  fiuctuate  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  initiative  in  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  President  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  end  the  beef  price 
freeze  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  eco- 
nomic folly  to  maintain  the  freeze  on 
beef  while  eliminating  it  on  other 
products. 

And  it  Is  pure  foolishness  to  continue 
the  freeze  on  beef  when  we  can  see  so 
clearly  the  detrimental  Impact  that  It 
Is  having,  and  will  continue  to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the  Senate 
voted  84  to  5  to  end  the  freeze  on  beef 
prices  by  legislation.  I  appeal  to  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  show  the  same  Judg- 
ment and  take  a  leading  role  in  bringing 
the  freeze  to  an  early  end. 


STATEWIDE  RECYCLINa  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   ICICEUCUK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  the  Washington  Star-News  fea- 
tured an  article  on  a  statewide  plan  in 
Connecticut  for  recycling  garbage.  This 
reuse  of  solid  waste  provides  metal,  glass, 
and  fuel,  while  reducing  disposal  prob- 
lems. I  insert  the  article  along  with  my 
approval  and  recommendation  that  this 
program  be  a  model  for  other  States: 
Tbasb:  TBI  Amswxb 

BASTrou,  CoNK. — Short  on  dimiplng 
grounds  and  tired  of  smoky  mdnerators. 
Connecticut  has  announced  a  statewide  re- 
cycling plan  that  eventually  will  convert  aU 
its  garbage  Into  electricity,  fuel  and  re- 
usable metal  and  glass. 

The  state  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  earUer  this  week  unveiled  a  30- 
year.  sass-mllllon  blueprint  for  solid  waste 
dUpoeal  that  reUes  heavily  on  stlU  unproven 
technology  being  tested  In  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  spokesman  for  the  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  said  the  plan  was  unique 
in  its  scale. 

It  calls  for  Connecticut  to  build  10  "re- 
source recovery  planu"  at  the  rate  of  one 
each  year  beginning  in  1978.  The  plants  wUl 
separate  bulk  refuse  Into  reusable  matertals 
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such  as  aluminum,  glass  and  ferrous  metals, 
which  will  be  sold. 

What  little  remains  will  be  carted  away 
to  landfills. 

The  state  plans  to  build  46  centers  when 
garbage  will  be  collected  and  shipped  to  the 
recovery  plants  by  truck,  barge  or  raU.  The 
plan  also  calls  for  18  new  landflUs. 

The  state  hopes  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
waste  recovered  from  the  present  figure  of 
less  than  6  per  cent  to  more  than  60  per  cent 
by  1986. 

By  1976,  they  anticipate  recovering  enough 
from  Iron  and  steel  to  build  200,000  auto- 
mobUes,  enough  glass  to  make  450  mnitmn 
bottles,  23,000  tons  of  aluminum  and  enough 
energy  to  generate  10  per  cent  of  Connecti- 
cut's energy  needs. 

Pulverized,  combustible  refuse  will  be 
mixed  with  oil  In  a  conventional  power  plant 
boiler  and  burned  to  produce  electric  power. 

More  than  3.8  mllUon  tons  of  garbage — 
more  than  a  ton  for  every  man,  wonuin  and 
chid  In  the  state — went  to  Connecticut 
dun^M,  landfills  and  Incinerators  in  1972.  The 
amount  Is  expected  to  double  In  20  years. 

State  environmental  officials  say  only  one 
incinerator  In  Connecticut  presently  meets 
federal  air  pollution  standards  and  only  14 
of  144  landfills  meet  federal  poUutlon  stand- 
ards. 

Once  the  system  Is  built,  annual  operating 
costs  are  expected  to  be  around  $60  million. 
Ttxe  system  is  to  become  self-supporting 
through  user  fees  and  the  sale  of  recycled 
waste.  The  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  received 
more  than  11  million  to  create  the  Connecti- 
cut plan. 

Brlefiy,  here  Is  how  It  is  supposed  to  work: 

Incoming  refuse  will  be  shredded  tA  eight- 
Inch  particles,  then  sent  through  a  series  of 
vertical  zig-zag  passages  where  an  upward 
blast  of  air  will  separate  It  Into  light  and 
heavy  materials. 

Lighter  materials  such  as  paper  and  plastic 
will  be  carried  up  to  a  storage  bin  while  dirt, 
rocks,  glass  and  metal  will  fall  Into  another. 

The  lightweight  matter  eventually  will 
go  through  a  "combiistlble  separator"  where 
embedded  glass  and  inert  particles  wUl  be 
removed.  What's  left  will  be  shredded  to  one- 
Inch  particles  and  stored  for  fuel. 


FURTHER  EaJVIRONMENTAL  OB- 
JECTIONS TO  THE  GARRISON 
DIVERSION  UNIT  PROJECT  OP 
THE   BUREAU   OF  RECLAMATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  28, 
Congressman  Satlor  and  I  opposed  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Unit  project  in  North  Dakota.  Our 
opposition  was  based  on  both  environ- 
mental and  economic  factors. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Russell  Train  to 
Secretary  Morton  which  expresses  strong 
opposition  to  the  continuation  of  the 
project  on  environmental  grounds. 

Now,  additional  Information  opposing 
this  project  has  become  available.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  a 
memo  from  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife — a  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior— concerning  the 
draft  environmental  Impact  statement 
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for  the  Cfcarrifion  Diversion  Unit.  It  now 
appears  that  even  within  Interior  itself, 
there  is  growing  recognition  of  the  dis- 
astrous environmental  oonsequences  of 
this  project. 
The  memo  follows: 
UJS.  DKPAsncENT  or  IirrxRioR,  FtsB 

Aim     WlLOLXIX     SKBVICX,     BrSXAXT 

or  Sport  Fishzrhs  and  Wnj>Lmc, 

Washinffton.  D.O..  July  9.  1973. 
To:  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Through:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 

WUdUfe  and  Parks, 
nrom:  Director,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 

and  WUdllfe. 
Subject:  Review  of  Draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  for  ^e  OarrlstMi  Diver- 
sion Unit, 
llils  Is  In  response  to  a  memorandum  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Keating,  Assistant  C<»mnl88loner 
of  Reclamation,  dated  AprU  9,  requesting  our 
review  and  comments  on  a  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  for  the  Oarrlaon 
Dlverslm  Unit,  North  Dakota.  We  have  re- 
viewed this  statement,  add,  as  a  result,  we 
have  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

The  draft  environmental  statement  does 
not  provide  an  adequate  assessment  of  the 
Impact  of  this  project  on  the  fish,  wUdllfe, 
and  recreational  resources  In  the  project 
areas,  not  does  It  provide  sufficient  Informa- 
tion to  make  such  an  assessment  possible. 

Major  exclusions  are  (1)  a  description  ot 
the  environment  and  the  associated  flora  and 
fa\ma  In  a  level  of  detail  that  would  pro- 
vide a  base  for  assessing  the  Impacts  of  the 
project,  and  (2)  a  description  of  the  various 
habitats  that  will  exUt  after  the  project 
and  a  description  of  the  fauna  that  might 
occupy  such  habitats. 

The  mitigation  of  adverse  impacts  of  the 
project  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
enhancement  of  such  resources  through  the 
development  of  the  38  fish  and  wUdllfe  de- 
velopment facilities  mxist  be  reexamined 
because  of  new  knowledge  of  the  northern 
prairie  pothole  ecosystem  and  new  direc- 
tives of  this  Department  on  wetlands  and 
their  associated  flora  and  fauna. 

The  following  comments  address  general 
topics  which  we  believe  must  be  addressed 
In  the  final  EIS.  Specific  comments  on  the 
draft  EIS  are  appended. 

nsH  Ajn>  vnutur*  TACHsrtKB 
Our  review  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  faclU- 
tles  has  shown  that  emphasis  was  placed  on 
providing  permanent  fresh  water  areas  for 
ducks.  However,  faotore  of  importance  to 
waterfowl,  shore  birds,  and  other  species  of 
birds  and  animals  were  not  sufficiently  ana- 
lyzed in  light  of  today's  knowledge  of  the 
prairie  pothole  region.  Some  of  these  factors 
are: 

1.  The  importance  of  brackish  and  saline 
marshes  to  migratory  shore  birds. 

2.  The  relative  value  to  aU  species  of  mi- 
gratory birds  of  those  wetlands  presently 
found  In  the  proposed  fish  and  wUdllfe  de- 
velopment areas  to  the  proposed  managed 
marshes. 

3.  The  Impact  of  carp  and  otHer  rough  fish 
species  on  waterfowl  production  areas 
througbout  the  project  area.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  National  Iifarlne  Fisheries 
Service  has  advised  that  screening  technol- 
ogy Is  available  which  may  prevent  entry 
of  rough  fish  Into  the  McClusky  Canal. 

4.  The  Impact  of  project  waste  water  on 
waterfowl  production  areas. 

6.  The  adequacy  of  presently  planned 
water  supply  systems  and  schedules  to  pro- 
vide water  to  control  or  prevent  botulism 
outbreaks  associated  with  managed  marshes. 

AU  of  the  above  factora  must  be  examined 
before   an   adequate   environmental    sBBemi 
ment  of  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  fish  and 
wlldUfe  faculties  can  be  made.  A  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  the  relative  rallies  at 
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ipatlAnds  should  Include  conalderatlon  of 
water  penn*nency,  depth.  HJlnlty.  and  ••- 
socUted  vegetation  and  Invertebrate  com- 
munities. 

Construction  of  the  Oarrlson  Diversion 
Unit  will  take  place  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  During  tbls  period,  new  techniques  In 
marsh  development  and  management  may 
appear.  These  techniques  would  Influence 
the  development  and  management  proposals 
for  the  fish  and  wildlife  areas.  We  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  present  plans  for 
these  areas  are  not  rigid  and  could  be  modi- 
fled  If  modifications  appear  desirable.  Lan- 
guage to  this  effect  should  be  Included  In 
the  final  statement. 

National  Wildlife  Refuge  (NWR'a)  and  Game 
Management  Areas  {GMA's) 

An  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the  project  on 
existing  NWR's  and  OMA's  must  be  made. 
This  analysis  should  Include  J.  Clark  Salyer 
NWB,  Sand  Lake  NWR,  Tewauk6n  NWR^ 
Audubon  NWR,  Arrowwood  NWR,  plus 
OMA's  tn  the  project  area.  The  present  state- 
ment does  not  examine  the  Impact  of  In- 
creased flows.  Increased  levels  of  dissolved 
solids,  increased  levels  of  pesticides  and 
nutrient  loads,  the  potential  Introduction  of 
carp,  and  other  changes  In  the  productivity 
and  carrying  capacity  of  these  areas.  A  par- 
ticularly slgnlflcant  problem  Is  the  Increase 
In  total  dissolved  solids  that  will  occur  In  J. 
Clark  Salyer  NWR.  Should  Canada  refuse  to 
allow  the  quality  of  the  water  entering  their 
country  through  the  Souris  River  to  be  de- 
graded and  J.  Clark  Salyer  NWR  Is  used  as  an 
evaporative  sump  for  project  waste  water, 
the  value  of  this  area  to  fish  and  wildlife 
would  be  lost. 

Natural  Wetlands 

In  addition  to  the  above  questions  on 
NWR,  OMA.  and  proposed  fish  and  wildlife 
areas,  impacts  on  rural  wetlands  are  not 
quantified.  One  concern  is  the  Impact  of 
ground  water  level  changes  Induced  by  proj- 
ect canals  Intersecting  various  aquifers.  What 
Is  the  zone,  of  Influence  of  these  canals?  Will 
wetlands  be  drained  through  such  actions? 
If  wetlands  are  created  by  raised  water  levels 
as  has  occurred  In  other  areas,  will  they  be 
maintained  or  drained?  Other  concerns  are 
the  extent  and  location  of  direct  wetland 
losses  due  to  drainage  for  farm  land,  routing 
of  canals  through  wetlands,  and  changes  of 
water  quality  and  volume  In  natural  wet- 
lands modified  for  water  conveyance  or  stor- 
age. 

In  any  reexamination  of  the  values  of  wet- 
lands to  migratory  birds,  the  technique  de- 
scribed by  Stewart  and  Kantrud  in  "Classlfl- 
catlon  of  Natural  Ponds  and  Lakes  in  the 
OlacUted  Prairie  Region,"  US.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Resource  Pub- 
lication 92,  may  be  used  for  guidance. 

"nils  resource  publication  along  with  other 
technical  data  and  publications,  such  as 
those  found  on  the  appended  bibliography, 
could  be  used  to  describe  all  the  wetlands  to 
be  Impacted  by  the  projects.  Such  a  descrip- 
tion should  provide  a  comprehensive  chem- 
ical, physical,  vegetatlonal,  and  faunal  de- 
scription of  each  wetland  complex.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  these  areas  should  be  quantified 
wherever  possible.  At  a  minimum  waterfowl. 
shCMe  bird,  and  furbearer  production  should 
be  estimated.  The  relative  value  of  each 
major  complex  as  resting  and  feeding  grounds 
for  migrating  birds  should  be  described.  Once 
such  a  baseline  description  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  changes  caused  by  the  project 
can  be  similarly  described,  and  the  losses  or 
gains  m  productivity  and  other  wildlife 
values  can  be  estimated. 

Uplands 
The  impact  on  the  wUdUfe  resources  of 
modifying  upland  habitat  of  the  project  area 
has  not  been  examined  in  sufficient  detail 
nor  has  It  been  quantified.  Of  particular  con- 
cern to  our  Bureau  is  the  Impact  of  land  use 
changes  on  migratory  birds  that  utlUze  the 
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uplands  dtirlng  the  breeding  season  A  com- 
plete accounting  of  the  present  upland  hab- 
itats, including  quantification  of  native  and 
domestic  pasttire  and  hayland,  cropland,  idle 
land,  and  other  land  types,  should  be  made 
for  each  segment  of  the  project.  Estimates  of 
the  species  composition  and  abundance  of 
breeding  migratory  birds  inhabiting  each  of 
these  areas  should  be  made.  Poet-project 
conditions  should  be  described  at  the  same 
level  of  detail. 

Riparian  Habitat 
The  riparian  habitat  and  associated  wood- 
lands found  along  the  Sourts,  Sheyenne,  and 
James  River  systems  provide  limited  but 
imlque  wildlife  habitat  In  North  Dakota. 
Modification  of  these  areas  through  such 
project  actlvltlea  as  channellnatlon,  rtp- 
rapplng,  and  IncreMed  volumes  of  flow  and 
nutrients.  In  adjacent  streams  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  value  of  these  areas  for  fish 
and  wildlife.  We  believe  this  Impact  should 
be  assessed  In  detail. 

Fisheries  Resources 

The  potential  for  enhancing  the  fisheries' 
resources  of  North  Dakota  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Oarrlson  Diversion  Unit 
appears  to  be  significant.  Restoration  of 
Devils  Lake  and  stabilized  flows  In  various 
rivers  are  examples  of  project  actions  that 
will  enhance  fisheries  potential.  There  are 
project  Impacts  that  may  reduce  or  prevent 
the  realization  of  this  potential.  Some  of 
these  Impacts  are  the  possible  Introduction  of 
carp  and  other  rough  fish.  Increased  con- 
centrations of  agrlcultiiral  chemicals  and 
feedlot  effluents.  Increased  dissolved  solids. 
Channelization,  and  installation  of  numer- 
ous pumping  stations. 

We  believe  a  more  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  aquatic  habitats  found 
in  the  project  area  Is  needed.  Where  applica- 
ble, these  descriptions  should  provide  pro- 
files of  fiow  velocity  and  volume,  dissolved 
solids,  nutrient  levels,  dissolved  oxygen,  tem- 
peratxires,  and  other  water  quality  measure- 
ments. The  flora  and  fauna  of  these  aquatic 
areas  should  be  described  giving  special  at- 
tention to  fish  species  composition  and  abun- 
dance. By  providing  such  background  In- 
formation, the  changes  In  the  environment 
can  be  described  and  the  impact  on  flsh  and 
wildlife  resources  estimated. 

We   believe   such   an   analysis   would   have 
the  added  advantage  of  identifying  actions 
that  coxild  be  taken  to  minimize  adverse  Im- 
pacts or  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  values. 
Enhancement  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources 

In  any  water  development  project,  unex- 
pected habitat  changes  occur.  While  some  of 
these  may  be  detrimental,  many  times  the 
changes  have  the  potential  for  significantly 
improving  fish  and  wildlife  production.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  the  wetlands  that 
were  created  by  various  water  developments 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  Project. 

Development  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  will  undoubtedly  create  unexpected 
habitat  changes  that  will  directly  benefit  flsh 
and  wildlife,  or  through  management  will 
have  the  potential  for  benefiting  flsh  and 
wildlife.  Some  of  the  changes  we  can  antic- 
ipate are  the  creation  of  wetlands  adjacent  to 
project  storage  and  conveyance  facilities  and 
Increased  riparian  habitat  along  project  con- 
veyances, storage  facilities,  and  drains. 

To  fully  realize  the  potential  benefits  of 
these  changes.  It  may  be  necessary  for  these 
areas  to  be  dedicated  to  and  managed  for  fish 
and  wildlife  use.  As  an  example  of  the  need 
for  management  to  realize  the  potential  of 
these  changes,  we  noted  that  no  mention  was 
made  In  the  statement  of  the  increased  de- 
mand for  hatchery-reared  flsh  generated  by 
development  of  new  fishing  areas  created  by 
the  Oarrlson  Diversion  Unit.  Demands  on 
production  from  existing  hatchery  faculties 
exceed  present  production  capabilities.  New 
facilities  or  expansion  of  existing  facilities 
may  be  needed  If  anticipated  stocking  re- 
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qulrements  created  by  the  Oarrlson  Divaraion 
Unit  occtir.    / 

We  bsUnrtbat  the  potential  for  enhance- 
ment of  iuh  and  wildlife  productivity  beyond 
the  fish  and  wildlife  development  facilities 
should  be  recognized  in  the  statement.  We 
also  believe  that  the  methods  that  could  be 
employed  to  realize  such  potential  benefits 
should  be  discussed  In  the  statement. 

It  Is  fully  recognized  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  not  previously  been  made 
aware  of  some  of  the  foregoing.  It  appears 
that  in  some  cases,  additional  studies  will 
be  required  If  the  deficiencies  are  to  be 
corrected.  Our  regional  planning  staff  stands 
ready  to  elaborate  on  these  matters  and  to 
assist  you  in  the  preparation  of  a  final  state- 
ment. 

KkWHSTH  K.  Black. 


PLIGHT  PAY  FOR  SENIOR  OFFI- 
CERS: A  DIALOG 


HON.  RALPH  S. 

OF  OHIO 


REGULA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  House  voted  to  Instruct  Its  confer- 
ees to  insist  on  disagreement  to  title  m 
of  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  8537 
amending  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  The  issue  was  flight  pay  for 
officers  of  the  armed  services  who  are 
qualified  pilots  of  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  above  who  are  not  assigned  to  flying 
jobs.  Following  the  vote  of  the  House 
refusing  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  have  authorized  such 
pso^,  I  received  a  thoughtful  letter  from 
a  naval  aviator  reflecting  a  point  of  view 
not  discussed  during  debate.  I  believe  our 
dialog  served  a  useful  purpose  and  may 
to  each  of  my  colleagues.  I,  therefore. 
Insert  the  text  of  our  correspondence  for 
all  to  read: 

Lrrms 

Dkab  Mb.  Rkgttla  :  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  you  concerning  the  vote 
by  the  House  on  June  38,  1873  on  bill  HR 
8537  to  disagree  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  concerning  flight  pay  for  senior  of- 
ficers. 

I  was  bom  and  raised  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
my  permanent  home  address  is  2743  Black- 
frlars  Drive,  NW,  Canton,  Ohio.  I  entered 
the  naval  service  in  1943  and  have  been  a 
naval  aviator  since  1947.  so  you  can  see  I 
have  an  interest  in  the  final  decision  of  the 
Congress  concerning  subsequent  revisions  to 
the  flight  pay  Issue. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you  some  aspects 
of  this  issue  which  were  not  debated  and 
which  might  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  the 
future.  In  the  26  years  that  I  have  been  a 
designated  aviator,  there  was  never  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  or  In  the  minds  of  my  com- 
patriots that  I  would  ever  be  denied  filght 
pay  except  for  one  reason,  i.e.,  unable  to  pass 
a  flight  physical.  My  financial  base  (Invest- 
ments, college  programs  for  my  children, 
etc.)  has  always  been  predicated  on  the  rea- 
sonable assumption  that  the  Congress  would 
not  arbitrarily  reduce  significantly  my  in- 
come. Needless  to  say,  the  decision  to  reduce 
my  income  by  10%  has  created  financial 
problems. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  believe  the  decision  to 
terminate  filght  pay  for  senior  officers  not 
involved  in  flight  operations,  per  se,  will 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Services  to  Induce  young  men  to  make  a 
career  out  of  military  fiylng.  and  In  the  long 
run  will  cost  the  taxpayers  significantly  more 
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■QiMn  the  Immediate  short  term  savings.  The 
young  aviators  can't  help  but  observe  that 
the  Congress  has  "changed  the  rules  In  the 
middle  of  the  game"  so  to  ^>eak,  and  that 
they  too  could  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  deci- 
sions which  would  impact  unfavorably  on 
their  financial  status.  They  know  that  If 
they  fiy  for  the  airline  companies  that  the 
Teamsters  Union  will  assure  them  of  finan- 
cial sUblUty. 

As  a  result.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  air  power  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  the  United  States  can  have  some 
control  over  its  destiny  with  relation  to  other 
countries.  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  provide  size- 
able bonuses  to  aviators,  Just  as  we  are  now 
doing  today  for  submariners. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  issue  which  war- 
rants discussion  Is  the  fact  that  an  over- 
wbe^lng  majority  of  the  senior  ofllcers  who 
are  not  actively  flying  were  forced  to  do  so 
involuntarily.  They  were  directed  not  to  fly 
in  order  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  main- 
taining aircraft.  A  large  majority  of  these 
relatively  young  senior  flight  officers  would 
no  doubt  be  ordered  back  Into  a  flying  status 
In  the  even  of  a  national  emergency  requlr- 
mg  fuU  mobilization. 

Mr.  Regula,  I  ask  only  that  you  review  care- 
fully this  most  complex  Issue  when  it  re- 
tuims  to  the  Congress  for  further  consider- 
ation, and  that  your  decision  be  based  upon 
something  more  relevant  than  the  some- 
what frivolous  argument  that  was  present- 
ed June  asth,  and  that  was  alluded  to  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  having  a  decided  Impact 
on  the  House  m  their  decision  to  terminate 
fllgbt  pay  for  senior  officers  not  engaged  In 
combat  flying. 

Req>ectfully  yours, 

Capt.  DcLiuB  H.  Evura, 

US.  Navy. 

DcAR  Capt  AH*  Evans  :  I  would  be  interested 
in  your  thoughts  on  why  you  feel  that  those 
who  fly  should  receive  more  compensation 
than  an  officer  of  comparable  rank  assigned 
to  artillery  or  some  other  type  of  military 
responsibility.  The  floor  discussion  did  not 
really  speak  to  this  question  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  a  basic  issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  8.  Rcocla, 
Memher  of  Congress. 

Dkak  Mb.  Rsottla:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  12,  1973,  In  which  you  Indi- 
cated that  you  would  be  Interested  in  my 
views  as  to  why  those  who  fly  should  receive 
more  oompenaation  than  an  officer  of  com- 
parable rank  assigned  to  artillery  or  some 
other  type  of  mUltary  responsibility. 

First  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  views 
herein  are  mine  alone  and  do  not  neces- 
aarUy  represent  those  of  the  Navy.  I  would 
further  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  not  qualified 
to  comment  on  the  amount  of  compensation 
considered  appropriate  for  those  officers  as- 
signed to  artillery  or  other  type  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  issue  as  I  see  it  is  that  the  government 
q>ends  approximately  two  years  and  about 
tSOO.OOO  to  train  a  pilot.  There  la  a  civilian 
market  for  this  skill,  and  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation's 
airline  pilots  are  former  military  pUots.  So 
there  is  a  situation  somewhat  like  that  in 
the  medical  profession.  Additional  compen- 
sation has  to  be  offered  In  order  to  encour- 
age these  service  members  to  make  a  career 
out  of  the  military.  An  additional  cost  factor 
in  this  nebulous  equation  la  the  aircraft  ac- 
cident rate.  As  the  quality  of  pilots  go  down 
the  accident  rates  go  up.  With  the  cost  of 
military  aircraft  approaching  one  million 
dollars  each  it  doesn't  make  much  sense  to 
look  for  ways  to  save  money  by  cutting  costs 
tot  pUot  compensation. 

In  peacetime,  there  aren't  too  many  fac- 
tors which  would  encourage  a  pilot  to  make 
a  career  out  of  the  mUltary  rather  than  the 
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civilian  airlines  under  the  current  compen- 
sation rules.  The  46  year  old  service  pilot 
takes  a  10%  pay  cut  at  the  time  m  his  life 
when  his  family's  flnanclal  demands  are  at 
a  peak.  The  48  year  old  airline  pilot  can  look 
forward  to  15  more  years  of  flying  with  steady 
Increases  in  salary,  a  salary  slgnlflcantly 
higher  at  the  onset. 

The  military  pilot  is  forced  to  accept  his 
reduction  In  income  or  retire  and  face  con- 
siderable flnanclal  Instability  while  seeking 
a  new  occupation,  here  again  at  a  time  in  his 
lUe  when  he  needs  considerable  flnanclal 
stablUty, 

The  military  pilot  also  realizes  that  his 
profession  is  considerably  more  haeardous  as 
evidenced  by  his  high  insurance  rates  and 
the  periodic  loss  of  close  personal  friends — 
losses  that  occur  during  routine  training 
flights  as  well  as  In  combat.  In  fact,  most  of 
my  close  friends  that  were  killed  in  aircraft 
accidents  were  killed  during  routine  tnUn- 
ing  flights. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  In  order  to  save 
money  in  the  long  nm,  more  compensation 
to  military  pUots,  not  lees.  wlU  be  reqtilred, 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  slgnlflcantly  more 
than  what  was  required  In  the  past,  because 
in  peacetime  the  military  career  probably 
will  not  appeal  to  many  of  our  citizens.  As 
you  know  back  home  in  Ohio  we  have  a  say- 
ing, "Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  I  be- 
lieve the  decision  to  terminate  flight  pay 
for  senior  officers  flts  that  saying  very  aptly. 
Yours  most  reqieetfolly, 

Capt.  Dblicab  H.  KvAira. 

VJ3.  Navy. 

DcAB  Captain  Evans:  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter  about  flight  pay. 

You  cite  some  cogent  reasons  why  senior 
pilots  in  the  service  sboiild  be  compensated 
more  than  those  who  are  not  flying.  Flight 
pay  is  incentive  pay.  If  the  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide senior  officers  with  flnanclal  stability 
and  to  retain  them  in  the  service,  then  lets 
do  that  and  call  the  pay  something  other 
than  flight  pay.  If  the  purpoee  is  to  provide 
a  monetary  compensation  for  dangerous  ac- 
tivities, and  flying  is  considered  a  dangerous 
activity,  then  only  those  that  actually  fly 
should  receive  the  pay. 

If  you  have  no  objections,  I  would  like 
to  publish  the  text  of  oxir  dialogue  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  the  hopes  of  spark- 
ing greater  national  interest  in  this  matter. 

With  best  regards,  I  am, 
Smcerely  yours. 

Ralph  8.  Rbcula. 
iirember  of  Congress. 

Deak  Mr.  Rxcttla:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  24, 1973,  In  which  you  expressed 
a  desire  to  publish  the  text  of  our  dialogue 
on  flight  pay  for  senilor  officers  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  am  flattered  that  you  consider  my  com- 
ments worthy  of  such  recognition  and  I 
would  be  honored  to  have  our  dialogue  in- 
cluded In  the  Record. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Capt.  Delacab  H.  Evans, 

US.  Navy. 


HILL  UNIT  REVISES  n.S.  EVIDENCE 
RULES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MXSaOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washlncrton  Post 
of  August  3,  1973,  is  helpful  in  describing 
the  activities  and  program  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
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House  Judiciary  Committee,  in  its  work 
on  the  proposed  Evidence  Code. 

I  would  like  to  correct  one  error,  the 
occurrence  of  which  is  easily  under- 
standable since  the  reporter  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  over  an  eight-party 
coimtry  telephone  line. 

The  article  quotes  me  saying: 

Everybody  already  knows  the  law  of  privi- 
lege. 

What  I  actually  said  was  "everybody 
already  thinks  he  knows  the  law  of  priv- 
ilege." 

The  article  follows: 

Hn.i.  Unit  Revises  U.S.  EvrnxNCE  Rttles 

(By  John  Field) 
A  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  has  re- 
vised the  Supreme  Court's  proposed  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  to  eliminate  the  most  con- 
troversial sections  from  the  standards  under 
which  federal  Judges  will  admit  testimony. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice, 
chaired  by  Rep.  WUllam  L.  Hungate  (D-Mo.) , 
deleted  from  the  new  rules  a  mucb-crltlclzed 
provision  which  would  have  protected  con- 
fidentiality of  state  secrets  and  eliminated 
provisions  that  would  have  drastically  re- 
stricted the  privilege  against  testimony  by 
q>ouses  and  the  doctor-patient  privUege. 

The  new  evidence  code,  adopted  last  faU 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  orlginaUy  sched- 
uled to  have  gone  Into  effect  July  1,  was  to 
have  provided  for  uniformity  among  the  VS. 
District  Courts  m  admitting  evidence  In 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  but  many  of  the 
changes  made  by  the  subconunittee  would 
hamper  that  goal. 

The  revised  rules,  wtilch  were  open  to 
conunent  by  the  legal  conmiunlty  and  the 
general  public  last  month,  are  a  key  topic  of 
conversation  among  trial  lawyers  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  here  this  week  and  next.  At  least 
two  ABA  panels — one  for  lawyers  and  one 
for  judges  and  magistrates — will  be  dlacuas- 
Ing  the  new  evidence  rule  speclflcaUy. 

The  n(»inal  procedure  for  adoption  of 
court  rules  was  suspended  by  Congress  when 
it  received  the  proposed  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence  early  this  year  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  Normally,  court  rules  go  tato  effect  if 
either  house  of  Congress  has  not  vetoed 
them  within  90  days  of  receipt. 

This  year,  however.  Congress  suq>ended 
enactment  of  the  rules  to  give  It  more  time 
to  study  them,  and  the  Hungate  subcom- 
mittee has  been  working  under  some  time 
pressure^  to  get  the  revisions  completed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  the  key  area  of  privileges  against  testi- 
mony, the  House  subcommittee  revisions 
substitute  a  general  rule  on  privileges  for 
specific  rules  drafted  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  VA. 
Judicial  Conference  and  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  general  rule,  except  In  the  area  of  Fifth 
Amendment  rights  against  self  Incrimination 
or  other  oongressionally  enacted  privileges, 
provides  that  state  law  will  apply  if  the  state 
where  the  district  court  is  located  has  a  law 
on  the  subject,  and  In  other  cases  so-called 
common  law  as  Interpreted  "In  the  light  of 
reason  and  experience"  will  apply. 

That  is  how  existing  law  applies  on  aU 
questions  of  admissibility  of  evidence  In  fed- 
eral courts,  and  the  riiles  draftsmen,  headed 
by  attorney  Albert  E.  Jenner  of  Chicago,  had 
sought  to  eliminate  the  ambiguity  of  the 
'Tn  light  of  reason  and  experience"  stand- 
ard. 

Congressional  critics  of  the  new  rules,  how- 
ever, feared  that  the  Supreme  Court  was,  in 
effect,  making  new  law  in  adopting  the  spe- 
cific privilege  rules. 

Hungate,  explaining  why  the  subcommittee 
dropped  the  prlvUeges  rules,  said  many  of 
the  witnesses  who  testified  in  six  days  of 
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hearings  felt  "everybody  already  luiows  the 
law  of  privilege,"  so  that  It  didn't  need  to 
be  In  the  proposed  evidence  rules. 

The  rules  dropped  by  the  subconunlttee 
Included : 

Lawyer-client  privilege,  which  was  gener- 
ally the  same  ab  most  current  state  laws. 

Husband-wife  privilege  which  was  much 
more  restrictive  than  most  state  laws  and 
was  criticized  as  having  a  profound  effect  on 
family  relationships. 

Psychotherapist-patient  privilege  substi- 
tuted for  the  more  general  doctor-patient 
privilege,  which  was  left  out  of  the  rules  by 
the  drafters. 

State  secrets,  which  also  Included  "official 
information"  In  addition  to  secrets  relating 
to  the  national  defense  or  foreign  relations. 

The  last  privilege  was  especially  contro- 
versial amid  the  debate  over  executive  privi- 
lege as  it  relates  to  the  Watergate  scandals 
and  the  dairy  co-op  case,  in  which  millc  price 
supports  were  increased  while  substantial 
contributors  by  the  dairy  co-ops  were  being 
made  to  President  Nixon's  re-election  cam- 
paign. 

The  Supreme  Court  however,  could  adopt  a 
ruling  similar  to  the  evidence  rules'  state 
secrets  provision  when  the  Watergate  sub- 
poena cases  reach  the  high  court. 

The  federal  rules  route,  however,  would 
have  had  the  acquiescence  of  Congress,  and 
therefore  probably  would  have  carried  greater 
weight  and  been  more  definitive  than  a  dis- 
puted Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  subject 
of  official  secrets  and  executive  privilege. 

Hungate  noted  that  the  main  criticism  of 
the  rules,  other  than  on  the  privileges  Issue, 
was  a  lack  of  notice  to  the  legal  community 
and  the  general  public.  To  eliminate  this,  the 
tentative  revised  rules  were  open  to  comment 
last  month. 

Hungate  expected  the  subconunlttee  to  re- 
sume work  on  the  rules  after  Congress'  Au- 
gust recess,  with  hopes  of  reporting  the  re- 
vised rules  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
by  Oct.  1.  He  said  floor  action  Is  expected  by 
the  House  before  this  session  of  Congress 
ends. 

since  the  bill  provides  that  the  rules  won't 
take  effect  until  six  months  after  enactment, 
the  new  rules  will  net  be  in  use  In  federal 
courts  until  at  least  a  rear  after  the  Supreme 
Court  originally  Intended  for  them  to  be- 
come effective. 

In  revising  the  rules  into  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  subcommittee  was  also  careful  to 
make  technical  changes  In  the  wording  of 
the  rules  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  make  law  when  it  "prescribes" 
rules  "pursuant  to  statutory  authority,"  in 
the  wording  of  the  revised  rules.  To  this  end, 
the  new  provision  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
amend  the  evidence  rules  gives  either  house 
of  Congress  180  days,  instead  of  90.  to  veto 
any  amendment. 


STATEMENT    ON    REPEAL    OP    THE 
PRESIDENT'S  WAGE-PRICE  POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Ekionomlc  Stabilization  Act  which  gives 
the  President  the  authority  to  impose 
wage  and  price  controls.  Recent  experi- 
ence with  the  phase  3  V2  price  freeze  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  price  controls 
tend  to  create  shortages  and  distortions. 
Furthermore,  the  phase  3^  freeze  as 
well  as  the  earlier  freeze  which  the  Pres- 
ident  announced  on  August  IS,  1971. 


have  shown  that  short-term  freezes  are 
not  effective  in  permanently  slowing  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

In  examining  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program,  it  is  essential  to  point 
out  that  the  two  freezes  within  the  past 
2  years  were  announced  amid  vastly  dif- 
ferent economic  conditions.  In  1971,  the 
economy  was  recovering  from  a  reces- 
sion. There  was  substantial  overcapac- 
ity as  the  unempl03rment  rate  in  August 
1971,  stood  at  6.1  percent  overall  and  5.7 
percent  among  experienced  wage  and 
salary  workers.  The  inflation  rate  was 
not  very  severe  prior  to  the  Impoeltion 
of  the  freeze.  In  the  9  months  from  De- 
cember 1970,  imtil  August  1971,  the  over- 
all rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
3.8  percent  while  the  rise  In  food  prices 
was  4.8  percent.  The  economy  on  which 
the  President  imposed  the  August  1971 
freeze  was  thus  not  greatly  overheated 
and  controls  might  have  been  expected 
to  work. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  August 
1971  freeze  wsis  to  slow  the  rate  of  in- 
flation so  that  we  might  return  to  a 
free  market  economy  with  a  lower  rate 
of  inflation  than  prior  to  the  freeze.  The 
freeze  was  successful  in  holding  down 
prices  during  the  freeze  period  which  Is 
not  really  surprising.  The  significant  sta- 
tistic Is  the  rate  of  price  Increase  which 
occurred  in  the  post-freeze  bulge.  Prom 
November  1971,  until  February  1972,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4.8  percent  while  food  prices  rose 
at  a  9.7  percent  rate.  No  one  can  tell 
what  the  rate  of  inflation  would  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  a  freeze,  but  most 
economists  agree  that  much  of  the  price 
increase  pressure  was  merely  postponed 
during  the  freeze  and  showed  up  after- 
wards when  the  freeze  was  lifted. 

In  mid- 1973,  the  economy  was  operat- 
ing very  close  to  capacity.  In  May  1973, 
the  overall  unemployment  rate  was  5 
percent  and  the  rate  among  experienced 
wage  and  salary  workers  was  4.6  percent. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1973,  GNP  in- 
creased at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  15.2  percent  including  a  17.8-per- 
cent rise  in  consumer  expenditures  for 
food  products.  During  the  phase  m  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  latest 
freeze  on  Jime  18,  the  CPI  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  8.3  percent  while  food 
prices  increased  at  the  rate  of  20.3  per- 
cent. In  this  setting,  a  price  freeze  could 
be  expected  to  be  disastrous  as  well  as 
Ineffective.  This  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

Immediately  after  the  imposition  of 
the  freeze,  it  became  evident  that  dis- 
tortions were  appearing  in  many  sectors 
of  the  economy.  The  food  industry  was 
by  far  the  hardest  hit  because  demand 
had  been  surging  and  wholesale  and 
commodity  prices  were  rising  sharply  in 
the  period  prior  to  Jime  13.  At  the  same 
time,  retailers  and  wholesalers  had  not 
yet  adjusted  their  prices  to  reflect  their 
increased  costs  and  a  squeeze  resulted. 

Raisers  of  livestock  and  poultry  re- 
ceived the  most  publicity  on  their  prob- 
lems, but  the  hardships  extended  to 
many  industries.  Vegetable  and  fruit 
wholesalers  were  forced  to  sell  products 
at  a  loss  since  raw  farm  prices  were  not 
frozen.  Margarine  producers  were  faced 
with  losses  if  they  continued  production 


and  flour  millers  were  faced  with  a  simi- 
lar problem. 

Since  July  18,  when  the  President  lifted 
the  price  freeze  on  all  food  products  ex- 
cept beef,  the  detrimental  effects  of  con- 
trols on  the  beef  industry  have  been 
highlighted.  Slaughter  figures  are  down 
sharply  this  week  and  there  are  wide- 
spread reports  of  beef  shortages. 

The  post-freeze  price  bulge  will  ap- 
parently eat  up  most  of  the  slowdown 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  freeze.  A 
Newsweek  survey  this  week  of  prices  in 
flve  major  cities  reported  price  Increases 
of  up  to  22  percent  on  pork  chops.  18  <* 
percent  on  lamb  chops,  and  35  percent  on 
bacon.  These  are  admittedly  extreme  ex- 
amples, but  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has 
warned  that  further  food  price  rises  are 
in  store.  All  experts  agree  that  the  beef 
price  will  rise  substantially  whenever  the 
freeze  Is  lifted  on  that  product. 

There  are  those  who  argued  for  the 
imposition  of  direct  wage  and  price  con- 
trols on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no 
other  way  to  prevent  runaway  Inflation. 
This  proposition  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  pur- 
suing an  extremely  Inflationary  mone- 
tary-fiscal policy. 

If  our  past  experience  of  the  last  2 
years  has  taught  us  anything  it  is  that 
our  economy  defies  simple  solutions  to 
complex  monetary  problems.  With  the 
economy  in  its  current  expansionary 
state  It  Is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pursue  a  policy  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

The  freeze  of  Augtist  15  turned  out  not 
to  be  a  short  temporary  action,  but  the 
story  of  a  long  drawn  out  policy  that  is 
now  In  phase  IV.  There  cannot  be  a  phase 
V,  we  must  move  to  completely  elimi- 
nate wage  and  price  controls  and  let  the 
pressures  of  the  marketplace  work. 

The  period  since  August  15,  1971.  has 
seen  some  of  the  sharpest  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  an  unprecedented  at- 
tack on  the  dollar  abroad,  and  now  poli- 
cies to  restrict  the  export  of  American 
products.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer, of  labor,  and  of  industry  will  be 
better  served  by  a  lack  of  direct  eco- 
nomic controls.  I  am.  therefore,  mtro- 
duclng  this  bill  to  repeal  the  Ek:onomic 
Stabilization  Act. 


STATEMEa«T  OF  DR.   THOMAS  D. 

KINNEY 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or   NORTH   CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  PRETTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Kinney,  director  of  Medical 
Education,  Duke  University  Medical 
Center,  intended  to  testify  oa  July  26 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Labor-HEW.  chaired  by 
Senator  Warren  Magituson.  Because  c^ 
the  large  number  of  individuals  who  re- 
quested invitations  to  testify  before  the 
aforementioned  subcommittee,  it  became 
apparent  that  witnesses  would  have  oaUr 
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about  5  minutes  to  present  their  testi- 
mony. Dr.  Klimey,  therefore.  Is  submit- 
ting his  statement  to  the  committee  staff 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  would  also  like  to  place  his  very 
cogent  statement  into  the  Record. 

I  believe  Dr.  Kinney's  remarks  com- 
mending the  budget  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  one  of  oiu*  greatest  na- 
tional resources  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
are  particularly  timely  and  I  commend 
Dr.  Kinney's  statement  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  medical  research: 

araTucENT  or  Da.  Thomas  D.  Knnrrr 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee,  I  am  Thomas  D.  Kinney, 
M.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  Duke  University,  and 
Past-President  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Societies  for  Experimental  Biology.  The 
Federation  consists  of  the  American  Physi- 
ological Society,  the  American  Society  of 
Biological  Chemists,  the  American  Society 
for  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Thera- 
peutics, the  American  Society  for  Expert - 
'•mental  Pathology,  the  American  Institute  of 
Nutrttion,  and  the  American  Association  of 
Immunologlsts,  with  a  membership  of  13,000. 
Approximately  one  half  of  the  members  of 
the  Societies  teach  in  the  Nation's  1 10  medi- 
cal schools.  The  remainder  are  members  of 
tbe  tactkltles  of  unlwrsltles  and  coUeges, 
woik  In  nonprofit  research  Institutions,  in 
the  pharmaceutical  industry,  or  are  employed 
by  the  Federal  Oovertunent.  Aa  experlinental 
biologists,  we  provide  most  of  the  basic  dis- 
coveries which  undergtrd  the  Improvement 
of  medical  care  for  the  Nation. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Oominlttee  for  the  support  of 
Xb»  budget  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

I  reviewed  the  Administration's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  proposed  budgets  for  all  Institutes, 
with  the  exception  of  Cancer  and  Heart,  have 
been  decreased.  Tbe  largest  decrease,  over  13 
million,  was  in  the  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences.  I  am  also  alarmed 
MX  the  obvious  trend  to  Increase  funding  for 
"targeted"  research  through  contracts  at  the 
expense  of  grants.  The  grant  mechanism  has 
prevailed  for  more  than  30  years  with  an  en- 
viable record  of  success. 

lite  National  Institutes  of  Health  repre- 
sents a  Federal  eetaMlshment  which,  since 
World  War  n,  has  buUt  a  reputation  of  ex- 
cellence, both  nationally  and  internationally. 
NIH  supported  most  of  the  Nobel  Laureates 
awarded  prizes  during  this  period  in  the 
fields  of  Chemistry,  Physiology  or  Medicine. 

During  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  industrialize  research  and 
to  do  away  with  the  peer-review  system,  to 
phase  out  training  grants  and  to  dismantle 
NIH.  I  And  It  most  difficult  to  understand 
this  reasoning  or  to  comprehend  its  Justifi- 
cation. Contracts  have  led  to  reduction  In 
the  work  load  of  many  study  sections  where 
a  merit  review  and  a  critical  evaluation  of 
program  objectives  by  outstanding  Federal 
and  non-Federal  scientists  have  recom- 
mended awards  based  upon  quality  and 
promise  toward  tbe  Improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  American  people.  History  has 
proven  that  the  grant  system  has  worked 
and  has  been  suoceasful.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  the  preposition  that  scientific  merit 
and  quality  should  give  way  to  an  evaluation 
system  through  the  contract  mechanism  and 
that  awards  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  low  bidder.  Loss  of  faith  in  the  old  sys- 
tem wlU  produce  pedestrian  science  and  wUl 
lead  to  higher  costs,  and,  very  possibly,  to 
overruns. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
•uggeeted  a  dissolution  of  study  sections.  In 
propoalng  this  surgery,  OMB  has  suggested 
that  ravteWB  of  grant  applications  be  made 
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by  In-house  staff.  Most  Institutes  lack  tbe 
trained  professional  personnel  to  carry  out 
this  most  Important  function  properly.  In- 
house  reviews  divorced  from  outside  peer 
review  of  both  contracts  and  grants  can  lead 
to  no  less  than  the  support  of  mediocre  re- 
search. 

The  rate  of  discovery  of  new  biomedical 
knowledge  essential  to  the  health  of  Uie 
American  people  wlU  suffer  if  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed — 

1.  EUmlnatlon  of  training  grants  and  fel- 
lowships, 

2.  Reduction  in  research  grants, 

8.  Funding  in  capitation  grants  below  lev- 
els recommended, 
4.  Elimination  of  construction  funds, 

are  allowed  to  stand.  A  gradual  erosion  of 
our  entire  health  system  will  occur  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  improve  the  delivery  and 
application  of  research  findings. 

Let  me  say  an  additional  word  about  con- 
tracts. We  are  not  at  a  point  where  all  fun- 
damental knowledge  has  been  delivered.  We 
are.  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  offer 
"crash"  programs  for  delivery  of  a  service  or 
a  product  when  the  product  Is  unknown. 
Contracts,  for  the  most  part,  are  for  po- 
curement  purposes  or  product  delivery.  Re- 
search grants  provide  the  information  by 
which  services  and  products  can  be  delivered. 
I  urge  that  grant  and  contract  funds  be  a 
single  line  item  for  each  Institute  budget. 
The  study  sections  and  advisory  councils  of 
the  Individual  Institutes  should  determine, 
based  on  relevancy,  quaUty  and  merit,  the 
mechanism  for  funding.  Such  a  system  would 
Improve  flexibility  for  funding  both  pro- 
grams and  peer  review  for  all. 

The  Federal  budgetary  "pinch"  is  with  us. 
Tbe  scientific  community  is  weU  aware  that 
economies  are  required.  Science  for  science's 
sake  Is  no  longer  saluted,  but  we  need  not 
make  scientiflc  research  the  scapegoat  for  our 
budget  deficits.  We  admit  the  need  for  care- 
ful selection  and  we  should  not  invest  in 
marginal  risks  and  long  shots.  We  are  the 
taxpayers  too.  Nevertheless,  biomedical  re- 
search has  delivered  better  drugs,  better  sur- 
gery, better  vaccines.  Research  has  also 
led  to  prevention  and  cures  for  diseases  and 
afflictions  that  two  decades  ago  crippled 
the  popiUatlon.  The  rapid  return  of  sick  In- 
dividuals to  the  work  force  has  more  than 
repaid  the  costs  of  research. 

The  Administration's  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
proposes  drastic  shifts  in  priorities  for  sup- 
port of  research  and  training  of  biologists. 
The  medical  schools  and  universities  are 
being  heavily  affected  by  this  precipitous 
action.  I  am  sure  you  have  read  about  the  dl- 
lenuna  faced  by  two  of  the  leading  medical 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia — George- 
town and  George  Washington.  The  same  sit- 
uation prevaUs  at  Duke,  as  weU  as  at  most 
other  schools  and  universities  which  have 
been  engaged  heavily  In  biomedical  research. 
The  situation  looks  grave  for  1974;  it  would 
appear  worse  in  years  to  come.  We  could  eaa- 
Uy  be  set  back  a  decade  by  the  loss  of  trained 
manpower  alone.  Biomedical  research  knows 
no  boundaries.  Many  of  the  breakthroughs 
which  have  contributed  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  health  of  mankind  have  emanated 
from  among  the  various  Institutes,  regardless 
of  the  categorical  designation  or  the  area  of 
research  of  a  particular  scientist. 

The  Administration  is  Interested  in  more 
trained  physicians,  national  health  Insur- 
ance, better  health  care,  while  at  the  same 
time  abolishing  training  grants  which  over 
the  years  have  provided  the  manpower  this 
country  needed  to  produce  the  doctors  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
population  in  the  United  States.  Reduction 
of  funding  for  research  grants  and  training 
grants  has  already  seriously  affected  most  of 
the  medical  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  trend  must  be  reversed.  This  matter 
deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
this  Committee.  American  medical  schobia. 
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because  of  lack  of  funding,  faculties,  etc.. 
have  been  forced  to  turn  away  many  of  the 
best  student  applicants.  Because  of  the 
doctor  shortage,  this  country  now  depends  on 
foreign-trained  physicians.  Of  the  64,600  in- 
terns and  resident  physicians  in  the  UB.  hos- 
pitals, 17,600  are  foreign  trained. 

I  think  It  foolhardy  to  reduce  the  sup- 
port of  other  NIH  activities  in  order  to  pro- 
vide Increased  funding  for  Cancer  and  Heart 
— a  reshuffling  of  the  budget  is  not  the  way 
to  go.  I  support  adequate  funding  for  the  two 
major  Institutes,  but  certainly  not  to  tbe 
detriment  of  other  research  endeavors. 

The  basic  tenet  of  the  Hlppocratic  doctrine 
urges  physicians  "to  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good."  The  present  crisis  In  the  funding  of 
medical  research  may  destroy  that  which 
most  of  us  think  Is  good  and  may  turn  out 
CO  be  the  worst  decision  In  recent  years. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  long-term  na- 
tional harm  be  avoided  and  that  this  Com- 
mittee restore  support  to  each  of  the  NIH 
programs,  at  least  to  the  fiscal  1972  levels. 

"nils  concludes  my  testimony.  I  wlU  be 
pleased  to  answer  questions. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  POLICE  AND 
PRISON  SYSTEM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
abuses  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  made  of  Its  police  and 
prison  system  have  been  well  docu- 
mented by  mvestigative  committees  of 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  by  numerous 
private  organizations.  Nothing  that  I 
could  say  would  express  the  mentality 
of  the  regime  in  deaUng  with  dissent  as 
well  as  a  communique  I  received  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  Embassy.  The 
communique  accuses  those  who  have 
brought  to  light  the  excesses  of  the 
prison  system  of  being  Communist-led. 
It  Is  the  Idnd  of  accusation  we  thought 
was  abandoned  by  civilized  societies 
more  than  a  decade  ago.  Its  presence 
in  an  official  statement  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  indicates  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  intolerable  political 
conditions  that  exist  in  that  country  to- 
day. I  commend  this  to  all  my  colleagues' 
attention. 
Excerpts  from  the  communique  follow: 

During  the  recent  months,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
has  received  many  private  letters  and  peti- 
tions from  various  communist  or  leftist  or- 
ganizations which  purposely  distorted  the 
truth  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners  In 
the  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nsmi.  Other  letters  were 
intervening  for  the  release  of  some  detainees. 

After  carefully  studying  the  contents  the 
Ministry  realizes  that  nearly  aU  of  these  let- 
ters and  petitions  are  written  or  cyclostyled 
under  the  same  formula  and  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  related  organizations.  This  fact 
proves  that  this  is  a  campaign  of  intoxica- 
tion directed  and  orchestrated  by  Interna- 
tional Communism.  Under  the  label  of  peace 
and  solidarity  movements.  International 
Communism  has  exploited  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice and  humanity  to  foment  a  campaign  of 
denigration  and  pressure  aiming  at  forcing 
the  Government  of  tbe  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  to  release  their  comrades. 

To  answer  the  communists  once  and  tor 
all,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  those  who  are 
innocently  poisoned  by  the  communist  dis- 
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torted  propaganda,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  attaches  hereafter  Its  views  regard- 
ing the  baseless  denunciations  of  the  com- 
munists. 

The  problem  of  the  return  of  Vletnameae 
civilian  personnel  Is  governed  by  Article  8(c) 
of  the  Paris  Agreement  and  Article  7  of  the 
related  Protocol  and  is  under  the  competence 
of  the  Two  Party  Joint  Military  Commission. 
Both  Sides  have  agreed  upon  the  designa- 
tion of  National  Red  Cross  of  Canada  and 
Poland  to  visit  all  places  where  the  captured 
and  detained  Vietnamese  clvUlan  personnel 
are  held  in  conformity  to  Article  9(b)  of  the 
same  Protocol.  .  .  . 

While  speaking  of  the  so-caUed  "p<dltlcal 
prisoners"  In  South  Vlet-Nam,  the  commu- 
nists as  well  as  misinformed  people  purposely 
negate  the  existence  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  the  RVN,  two  principles  for  which 
this  country  has  been  fighting. 

If  by  "political  prisoners"  one  means  peo- 
ple detained  only  because  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  policiee  of  the  Oovemment,  then 
there  are  no  "political  prisoners"  in  South 
Vlet-Nam.  Nobody  has  been  arrested  merely 
for  having  expressed  his  views  against  the 
Oovernment.  On  the  contrary,  as  shown  by 
facts.  South  Vlet-Nam  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition are  freely  advocating  their  views  In 
Parliament  and  in  the  press. 

If  by  "political  prisoners"  one  meaiu  those 
people  belonging  to  organizations  whose 
main  aim  Is  to  overthrow  the  elected  Oov- 
emment of  South  Vlet-Nam.  such  as  the 
NU.  and  who  jjerformed  subversive  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  these  organizations,  then 
the  fate  of  these  prisoners  will  be  determined 
by  Article  8(c)  of  the  Agreement  and  Article 
7  of  the  related  Protocol. 


That  Is  all  the  excerpts. 


HON. 


EL  DAVIS  ADDRESSES 
PRAYER  GROUP 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or   BOTTTK    CAKOIONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  privileges  that  Capitol  Hill  staff 
employees  have  is  to  attend  the  weeUy 
Wednesday  breakfast  prayer  meeting.  At 
each  such  meeting  the  discussion  is  led 
by  a  Member  of  the  House  or  a  House 
employee. 

Members  of  the  House  hold  our  weekly 
prayer  group  breakfast  on  Thursday  and 
at  which  a  Member  always  leads  the  dis- 
cussions. 

Representative  Mkndel  Davis  of  South 
Carolina  addressed  the  Capitol  Hill  em- 
ployees prayer  group  on  August  1. 1  heard 
so  many  complimentary  comments  con- 
cerning the  remarks  of  Congressman 
Davis  from  those  In  attendance  that  I 
asked  for  a  copy  of  his  address,  and  I  am 
so  impressed  with  the  thoughts  expressed 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  that  I  am 
placing  his  entire  talk  In  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  all  to  read.  Nothing  is  more 
important  in  our  world  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, than  having  sincere,  dedicated  and 
Christian  men  in  Oovemment  service.  I 
recommend  the  reading  of  the  thought- 
ful remarks  of  Congressman  Davis. 

The  remarks  follow : 
CAPrroL  Hn.i.  Emplotkzs  PtATn  Osour 

The  Bible  says  ...  In  3nd  Corinthians  .  .  . 
"Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  la 
liberty." 

I  would  like  for  all  of  us  to  think  of  those 
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words  today  as  we  are  gathered  here  .  .  . 
and  what  those  words  have  meant  to  Ameri- 
cans for  generations.  As  we  approach  the  4tb 
of  July  In  the  year  1978  ...  the  aooth  cele- 
bration of  our  liberty  as  a  Nation  ...  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  think  once  more  of  "The 
spirit  of  the  Lord." 

jhe  founders  of  this  Nation  had  no  doubts 
about  the  spirit  of  the  liOrd  being  caught  up 
in  the  dally  workings  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  its  people.  When  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  framed  on 
July  4,  1778,  God  was  everywhere  a  part  of 
the  dally  existence  of  those  great  nMn  .  .  . 
and  they  naturally  Included  the  Lord  in  their 
declaration  ...  a  document  which  has  gone 
on  to  beocMne  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
statements  on  the  condition  of  man  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events,  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  Earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  Ood  entitle  them.  .  .  ."  they  said 
in  opening. 

And  they  said  .  .  .  "We  bold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable  rights  .  .  ." 

And  in  closing,  they  said  .  .  .  "We,  there- 
fore, the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  general  Congress,  appealing  to 
the  supreme  Judge  of  the  World  ..." 

And  finally,  knowing  that  what  they  were 
about  to  sign  amounted  to  n  declaration  of 
revolution  against  the  King  of  England  .  .  . 
and  realizing,  also,  that  their  future  was 
uncertain  .  .  .  and  uncharted  .  .  .  and 
fraught  with  danger  and  stiffering  .  .  .  they 
turned  again  to  the  Lord.  They  said: 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  dl- 
vme  providence,  we  mutuaUy  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred 
honor." 

There  were  no  questions  of  faith  ...  or  of 
Ood's  overwhelming  Influence  ...  In  the 
colonial  America  of  1776.  The  founders  of 
this  country  .  .  .  the  leaders  of  our  revcdutlon 
tar  freedom  .  .  .  knew  that  the  futxuv  safety 
Of  this  Nation  lay  with  the  wishes  erf  Ood. 
They  accepted  that  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  permeated  the 
Oovernment  they  created.  No  one  ruled  the 
United  States  by  divine  right.  Man,  they 
said,  was  created  equal  before  the  Lord  .  .  . 
and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be  equal  before 
the  law.  If  that  law  reflected  the  Lord's  will. 
And,  they  held,  the  average  citizen  of  this 
country  should  run  his  country  .  .  .  because 
each  citizen  was  a  creature  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
and  this  Nation  was  created  by  men  with 
faith  In  Ood. 

God  was  very  real  to  such  men  as  Benjamin 
Pranklln  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Men  such 
as  those  signers  of  the  declaration  under- 
stood that  a  Nation  startlna;  out  forgetful  of 
Ood's  law  and  Ood's  absolute  power  could 
not  long  survive. 

We  have  survived  now  few  nearly  200  years 
.  .  .  and  maybe  It  is  time  that  we  look  again 
at  our  restranslbllltles  to  Ood  as  American 
Citizens.  If  we  have  forgotten  our  reliance 
on  the  Lord,  maybe  this  Is  the  day  when 
we  shall  hear  His  commandment  to  us  again. 

In  the  Book  of  Mlcah.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
and  the  eighth  verse,  there  Is  a  quotation 
which  I  think  sums  up  pretty  well  what  Ood 
would  have  us  do  as  Americans.  To  me,  the 
words  have  always  had  special  meaning.  If 
the  founding  fathers  had  chosen  one  p(>s- 
sage  from  the  Bible  to  express  their  duties 
to  Ood  as  the  country  left  the  fold  of  Oreat 
Britain  to  saU  alone,  I  think  they  would  have 
chosen  these  words  from  Mlcah: 

'"Be  bath  shown  thee,  O  man,  what  Is 
good:  aad  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Ood?" 
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To  do  Justly  ...  to  love  mercy  ...  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  Ood. 

The  Lord  asks  that  we  do  Justly,  He  Is 
speaking  to  all  of  us  as  Individuals  in  our 
dally  lives.  Be  is  asking  that  we  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us. 
He  Is  telling  us  to  do  good  in  our  dealings 
with  each  other  .  .  .  that  we  remember  to 
be  Just  In  our  daily  lives. 

Government  in  this  great  land  ot  ours  ulti- 
mately means  government  by  individual 
citizens.  If  the  United  States  is  to  do  Justly 
...  if  it  is  to  be  known  In  the  world  as  a 
land  of  Justice  and  good  . .  .  then  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  one  of  tis  to  see  that 
Justice  prevaUs  .  .  .  that  moral  rlghtness  per- 
vades our  day-to-day  lives  .  .  .  and  that  God's 
law  is  practiced  by  each  one  of  \u  In  our 
dealings  with  each  other. 

Not  Jxist  when  the  heat's  on.  Not  Jxist  when 
It  suits  us.  Not  Just  when  we  agree  with 
Justice.  But  always.  We  must  not  surrender 
Justness  .  .  .  and  we  must  not  compromise 
it  for  the  quick  reward  of  the  moment. 

People  speak  today  of  immorality  In  gov- 
ernment. They  look  on  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  and  their  politicians  In 
general,  and  they  say  that  morAltty  has  de- 
parted the  government. 

But  in  our  democratic  society,  government 
only  reflects  the  mood  of  the  people  ...  no 
better,  no  worse.  If  our  government  does  not 
abide  by  Ood's  law  ...  If  It  Is  not  Just  .  .  . 
then  the  people  must  make  it  so.  We  must  do 
Justice  to  ourselves,  our  fellow  man,  and  our 
Ood  If  we  are  to  live  a  life  that  wiU  be  worthy 
of  heavenly  reward. 

If  Justice  and  right  do  not  prevaU  In  our 
land  ...  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  live  as  Ood 
would  have  us  live  to  make  It  so. 

And  God  would  have  us  love  mercy,  also 
Does  this  mean  that  we  shoiUd  love  the  crim- 
inal who  escapes  his  penalty  because  of  a 
technicality?  Does  it  mean  we  should  lay 
down  our  arms  overnight  In  order  to  be  kind 
to  ow  enemies?  I  think  not. 

I  think  it  does  mean  that  we  should  have 
room  In  our  hearts  to  forgive  those  who 
wrong  us  .  .  .  that  we  must  not  forget  our 
ability  to  be  gentle  when  violence  is  aU 
around  us.  The  most  merciful  man  who  ever 
walked  the  Earth  was  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  the 
Son  of  Ood.  He  loved  his  fellow  man  , . .  saw 
him  as  an  Imperfect  creature  .  .  .  and  was 
able  to  forgive  him,  even  as  he  died  on  the 
cross.  His  lesson  to  us  Is  that  we  must  over- 
come generations  of  hate  and  remember  that 
a  merciful  man  follows  In  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus. 

It  Is  easy  to  strike  back  In  anger.  It  la 
hard  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  Jesus  t\imed 
the  other  cheek  time  after  time  .  .  .  and  he 
did  not  equivocate  on  the  matter.  Being 
merciful  doss  not  connote  weakness.  We  are 
the  strongest,  most  powerful  psopis  on  earth 
In  terms  of  arms  and  treasure.  But  Jesus 
spoke  of  another  kind  of  strength  ...  an 
Inner  fortitude  that  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  be  kind  to  his  enemies  and  to  those 
less  fortunate. 

We  are  aU  Ood's  chUdren  on  this  earth. 
We  were  all  created  in  his  image.  If  we  are 
strong  but  have  no  mercy  to  show  ...  no 
charity  in  our  hearts  .  .  .  then  we  are  work- 
ing to  dissolve  that  Image. 

Jesus  showed  us  how  to  be  merciful.  "Oo 
and  do  thou  likewise"  he  said.  We  can  make 
America  a  merciful  nation  and  include  all 
mankind  in  our  tomorrows. 

Certainly,  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  In  the  year  1770  understood 
Ood's  mercy.  It  was  because  the  King  of 
England  showed  no  mercy  on  his  American 
colonies  that  thoae  brave  men  decided  the 
time  had  come  for  the  American  people  to 
strlks  out  on  their  own. 

"In  every  stage  of  these  oppreflslcns"  .  .  . 
the  signers  declared  .  .  .  "we  have  petitioned 
for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms:  Otu* 
repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only 
by  rspsatsd  injury.  A  prlnos,  whoss  charactsr 
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is  thus  malted  by  every  act  which  may  de- 
flns  a  tyrant,  ts  unfit  to  be  a  ruler  of  a  free 
psopis." 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  mercy.  If  that 
fundamental  precept  has  departed  our  na- 
tkmal  character,  we  must  work  .  .  .  you  and 
I  ...  to  sse  that  It  returns. 

And  we  must  walk  humbly  with  our  Ood. 
If  a  man  cannot  walk  humbly  with  his 
Ood  .  .  .  tn  his  own  way  and  at  his  own 
qMSd  ...  he  cannot  walk  with  his  fellow 
man.  Ood  taught  us  peace  through  the  life 
of  Jesus  .  .  .  the  xatxt  splendid  life  ever 
lived  on  this  earth.  Jesus  taught  us  not  to 
wonhtp  violence  .  ,  .  any  kind  of  violence, 
be  It  looting  and  burning  or  neglect  of  oxir 
poor  and  homeless.  If  we  are  not  men  of 
peace,  we  are  not  walking  humbly  with  our 
Ood. 

We  cannot  Imagine  ourselves  as  being 
Ood's  equal  .  .  .  but  there  are  many  among 
us  In  this  land  today  who  think  they  are. 
They  despoU  what  God  created.  They  dispute 
Ood's  word.  They  disobey  Ood's  laws.  They 
are  not  humble  before  Ood. 

Being  hxuible  before  our  Lord  does  not 
suggest  weakness.  Nor  does  being  merciful. 
Nor  does  practicing  Justice.  They  reflect  an 
inner  strength  ...  A  realization  of  our 
power  and  our  goodness  as  a  Nation. 

If  we  do  Jxistly  ...  If  we  love  mercy  .  .  . 
And  If  we  walk  humbly  with  our  Lord,  this 
great  Nation  wlU  last  forever.  .  .  .  And  the 
world  will  take  note  again  of  the  greatness 
of  the  American  people. 

On  JvUy  4, 1770,  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  had  no  question  about 
the  greatness  of  the  American  pec^le  .  .  . 
because  they  did  not  question  that  this  was 
a  Nation  under  Ood  .  .  .  and  a  Nation  under 
Ood's  laws. 

It  Is  for  us  today  to  rededlcate  ourselves  In 
their  belief.  To  say  to  ttiem  .  .  .  "We  have 
listened  .  .  .  and  we  have  heard  .  .  .  and 
what  you  planned  for  us  so  many  years  ago 
Is  stUl  coming  true." 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  stlU  with  us  .  .  . 
^\  and  there  Is  still  liberty  burning  brightly 
In  this  Nation.  , 


FREEDOM  OF  EMIGRATION 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

or  wucoHsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  FROKHT.TCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  somewhat  concerned  by  a  recent 
Evans  and  Novak  column  which  dis- 
closed that  the  President  had  issued  a 
warning  to  certain  congressional  leaders 
not  to  allow  the  issue  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  emigration  policy  to  interfere 
with  his  efforts  to  establish  a  working 
trade  relationship  with  Soviet  oCBcials. 
The  thrust  of  the  column  appears  to  be 
that.  In  the  President's  view,  enactment 
of  the  Jackson  amendment  or  the  Vanik- 
MiUs  bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
would  impede  his  pledge  to  Chairman 
Brezhnev  to  grant  most-favored-nation 
treatment  and  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  apparently  the  position  of  the 
administration,  as  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Kissinger,  that  even  If  Moscow  needs 
U.S.  trade  and  credits  so  badly  that  It 
will  permit  the  X3S.  Congress  to  dictate 
its  emigration  policy,  the  United  States 
should  use  this  advantage  to  extract 
concessions  affecting  the  entire  United 
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States,  not  one  "favored  group"  or  for- 
eign coimtry. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  statement  suggests 
that  he  and  his  cohorts  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  actual  text  of  the  pro- 
posals before  Cmgress.  The  Vanik-Mills 
bill  and  the  Jackson  amendment  pro- 
hibit most-favored-nation  treatment 
and  coDomerclal  and  guarantee  agree- 
ments to  any  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
try which  denies  to  Its  citizens  the  right 
to  emigrate  or  wiiich  imposes  more  than 
nominal  fees  upon  its  citizens  as  a  ocm- 
ditlon  to  emigration.  Note  the  terms — 
"any  nonmarket  economy  country"  and 
"its  citizens."  These  proposals  do  not 
regulate  trade  with  Russia  alone.  They 
would  apply  to  any  coimtry  with  restric- 
tive emigration  policies,  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tlwy  would  apply  to  Ro- 
mania, Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East 
Oermany,  to  name  but  a  few.  In  addi- 
tion, the  term  "its  citizens"  does  not 
mean  one  favored  group.  It  means  all 
citizens  within  a  country,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  creed. 

Hie  pUght  of  the  Soviet  Jews  has 
made  headlines  and  It  has  proved  to  be 
the  impetus  needed  for  the  legislative 
proposals  now  pending  in  the  Congress. 
But  restrictive  emigration  practices.  In 
additicHi  to  not  being  limited  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  not  limited  to  Jews. 
Statistics  indicate  that  there  are  more 
than  1,000  gentiles  presently  in  RomEinia 
who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  join  close  relatives 
here.  They  are  being  prohibited  by  the 
Romanian  Govemm^it  from  doing  so. 
There  are  also  approximately  3,000 
people  in  Poland,  very  few  of  whom  are 
Jewish,  presently  being  denied  the  right 
to  Mnigrate  to  the  United  States  to  be 
reunited  with  their  families.  The  legisla- 
tion I  have  co-spcmsored  is  designed  to 
rectify  these  injustices  as  well  as  those 
which  presoitly  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  are  two  other  points  that  should 
be  c(xisldered.  The  first  deals  with  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  and  credit 
guarantees.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pending  legislation  does  not 
prohibit  all  trade.  It  only  prohibits  sub- 
sidized or  preferential  trade  such  as  that 
granted  under  m06t-favcHred-nati(m 
treaty  clauses.  The  legislation  simply 
provides  that  countries  with  repressive 
emigration  policies  and  procedures  will 
not  be  granted  all  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  granted  to  the  "most-favored- 
naticms"  in  the  area  of  international 
coQunerce. 

The  second  point  deals  with  an  inher- 
ent human  right  which,  to  my  mind, 
transcends  man-made  laws  and  statutes. 
It  Is  the  right  of  the  individual  to  Uve 
free  frcMn  repression  and  suppression. 
When  such  freedom  is  denied  him,  when 
a  pers(Hi  is  prosecuted  or  persecuted  be- 
cause of  his  beliefs  or  convictions,  be 
they  religious  or  political,  he  should  have 
the  right  to  remove  himself  from  the 
country  which  binds  him.  When  he  can 
no  l(mger  live  in  peace,  then  he  should 
have  the  right  to  leave  in  peace. 

To  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
such  a  moral  law  or  such  an  inherent 
hiunan  right,  however,  the  written  rec- 
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ord  is  clear.  Freedom  of  emigratl<m  is 
reinforced  by  existing  international  law. 
The  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights — regarded  by  international  law- 
yers as  the  authoritative  interpretation 
and  extension  of  the  Ulf.  Charter — ^in 
article  13,  paragraph  2,  sets  forth  the 
rlg^t  of  everyone  to  leave  any  country, 
including  his  own.  A  declaration  spon- 
sored by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Declara- 
tloci  on  Colonialism,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  in  1960,  calls  upcm 
all  states  to  observe  faithfully  and 
strictly  all  the  provisions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  This 
would,  of  course,  include  article  13. 
paragraph  2. 

The  International  Convention  on  Ra- 
cial Discrimination,  adopted  unanimous- 
ly by  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
1965,  specifies  in  article  5,  paragraph  4. 
subsection  2,  that  contracting  parties  ob- 
ligate themselves  to  respect  the  right  of 
anyone  to  leave  any  country.  The  Soviet 
Union  ratified  this  Convention  In  Jan- 
uary 1969,  thus  making  it  binding  law  in 
that  country. 

Article  12  of  the  International  Cove- 
nant on  Civil  and  PoliUcal  Rights,  ad(n>t- 
ed  unanimously  by  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly in  December  1966,  calls  for  the 
right  of  anyone  to  leave.' any  country. 
The  Soviet  Union  signed  this  covenant. 

Thus,  the  public  posture  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  public  knowledge.  How  can  valid 
objections  be  made  to  a  proposal  which 
is  but  a  reiteration  of  these  agreements. 

Our  country's  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  aiding  those  who  flee  repression  and 
persecution  is  inscribed  on  the  base  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  should  also  be 
inscribed  in  our  hearts. 

Let  us  search  our  hearts  as  we  ponder 
this  issue  and  let  the  conscience  of  our 
country  decide,  on  the  basis  of  our  her- 
itage and  tradition,  not  on  the  allesed 
threat  of  a  breach : 


TAX  ANALYSTS  AND^^DVOCATES 
CALLS  FOR  INDEPENDENT  AUDIT 
OP  NIXON  PAPERS  OlPr 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  riiOiiDA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
outside  of  Congress  have  forcefully 
brought  to  the  public  attention  questions 
concerning  matters  that  may  involve  the 
President's  tax  return. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may 
know  what  these  questions  are,  I  am  at- 
taching to  the  end  of  my  statement  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  dated  July  30. 
1973,  from  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates, 
a  public  Interest  tax  law  nrm  located 
here  in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  this  press  release,  I  am 
including  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Field,  executive  director  of  Tax  An- 
al3rsts  and  Advocates,  datw>d  July  30, 1973. 
and  suldressed  to  Donald  C.  Alexander, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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I  hope  all  Members  will  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  Issues  raised  in  these  two 
documents. 

The  material  follows: 
Tax  Analtsts  and  Advocatss  Caus  wcm  Im- 

ICPKNDBNT  AtTDIT  OF  NXXON  PAPISS  OIFT 

Washington. — Tax  Analysts  and  Advo- 
caces  bEis  called  upon  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner Donald  C.  Alexander  to  consider 
the  appointment  of  Independent  auditors 
to  determine  whether  President  Nixon  i>as 
entitled  to  a  $670,000  tax  deduction  for  pre- 
Presldentlal  papers  hU  spokesmen  claim 
were  donated  to  the  National  Archtres  ahead 
of  a  deadline  set  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 

Ira  L.  Tannenbaum,  Director  of  Tax  Ad- 
70cate8,  a  public  Interest  law  Arm  here,  has 
conducted  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dential papers  question  based  upon  publicly 
available  Information.  He  concludes  that  the 
President  Is  not  entitled  to  a  tax  deduction 
because  he  "did  not  give  over  control  of  bis 
papers  to  the  Archives,"  so  as  to  constitute  a 
valid  gift  by  the  cut-off -date. 

On  the  basis  of  the  16-page  Tannenbaum 
study,  Thomas  F.  Field,  Executive  Director  of 
TA/A,  recommended  In  a  letter  to  be  for- 
mally delivered  on  Monday  (July  30)  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Commissioner  Alexander, 
that  he  "mvestlgate  these  Issues  thorough- 
ly" and  "give  serious  consideration  to  plac- 
ing the  investigation  In  the  bands  of  Inde- 
pendent tax  auditors  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose." Appointment  of  such  auditors  would 
be  similar  to  Attorney  General  Elliot  L. 
Richardson's  appointment  of  special  Water- 
gate prosecutor  Archibald  Cox. 

Assuming  a  50%  tax  braclcet  for  the  Presi- 
dent, the  $570,000  deduction  would  be  worth 
$388,000  In  tax  savings  spread  over  a  maxi- 
mum six  year  period.  Because  the  statute  of 
limitations  already  has  run  out  on  the  tax 
return  filed  for  1969,  as  much  as  $75,000 
probably  cannot  be  collected  by  the  IRS  If 
the  deduction  proves  to  be  invalid. 

According  to  published  reports  in  The 
Washington  Post,  and  not  contradicted  by 
Presidential     spokesmen.     President     Nixon 

transferred  U17  cubic  feet  of  pre-Presl- 
dentlal  documents  to  the  National  Archives 
In  March  1969.  about  four  months  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  1969  tax  law  pro- 
visions that  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  Items 
themselves,  tax  deductions  for  papers  and 
other  memorabilia  created  by  the  donor. 
Ultimately,  382  cubic  feet  of  papers  were 
specifically  selected  after  the  cut-off  date 
as  a  gift. 

Not  only  has  there  t)een  no  delivery  or 
acceptance  of  the  documents  in  a  manner  to 
qualify  as  a  gift  imder  the  law,  but  the  deed 
purporttog  to  make  a  gift  to  the  United 
States  of  the  documents  was  never  delivered 
to  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration,  the 
custodian  of  federal  property,  before  the 
deadline  for  making  the  gift. 

Thus.  Tannenbaum  argued,  the  $670,000 
tax  deduction  the  President  claimed  for  the 
alleged  gift  is  not  prop)er. 

Tannenbaum  acknowledged  that,  unless 
fraud  were  proved,  the  three-year  statute  of 
limitations  already  had  run  out  on  the  Presi- 
dent's 1969  tax  ret\im.  But  a  carry-forward 
provision  In  the  1969  tax  act  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  portions  of  the  deduction  were 
taken  in  tax  years  1970  through  1972,  which 
are  still  open  for  tax  assessments.  "In  the 
normal  course  of  events."  Tannenbaum 
wrote,  "If  IRS  agents  determined,  as  we 
have,  based  upon  the  preliminary  evidence 
avaUable,  that  full  charitable  deductions 
taken  in  1970  and  subsequent  years,  stem- 
ming from  the  1969  purported  gift  of  Presi- 
dential papers,  were  not  Justified  ...  a 
thorough  audit  of  the  tax  returns  In  ques- 
tion would  be  made." 
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If  the  audit  showed  that  the  facts  were  to 
be  substantially  similar  to  those  outlined  in 
the  press  reports,  Tannenbaum  continued, 
"the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  file  a 
notce  of  deficiency." 

"However,  it  is  obvous  that  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  agents  and  their  superiors  .  .  . 
would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  audit  tb« 
tax  returns  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  If  he  were  an  ordinary  taxpayer. 
Or  even  If  the  IRS  were  willing  to  conduct 
such  an  audit.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  such  an  IRS  audit  would  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  whether  they  were  reached  in 
the  prefer  disinterested  manner.  We  have 
no  knowledge  whether  any  previous  incum- 
bent presidents  were  subject  to  IRS  audits.'' 

In  view  of  all  this,  Tannenbaum  said,  "the 
retention  of  special,  independent  auditors 
would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  tm  ordinary 
IRS  Inveslgatlon  to  evaluate  the  correct- 
ness of  President  Nixon's  personal  tax  retxims 
for  those  years  In  which  charitable  contribu- 
tion deductions  were  taken  for  the  papers 
transferred  to  the  National  Archives  in  1969." 

"The  value  in  subjecting  the  President's 
tax  returns  to  such  an  audit  obviously  is  not 
merely  in  attacking  in  an  additional  manner 
a  man,  a  number  of  whose  actions  currently 
are  subject  to  criticism  and  Investigation," 
he  continued.  "Rather,  there  Is  an  impor- 
tant need  to  make  clear  to  the  American 
public  that  Income  taxes  of  Americans  In 
positions  of  power  and  high  visibility  are 
being  assessed  correctly,  and  that  the  tax 
laws  are  being  fairly  applied  to  them.  If  clear 
cases  of  non-compliance,  such  as  permitting 
charitable  deductions  for  the  1969  donation 
of  Nixon  papters,  are  permitted  to  occ\ir  with- 
out challenge  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Service  will  rim  a  substantial  risk  of 
greater  non-compliance  with  the  tax  laws  by 
average  taxpayers.  American  taxpayers  are 
wUIlng  to  pay  their  fair  share  under  our  self- 
assessment  tax  system  only  If  they  believe 
more  visible  taxpayers  are  also  paying  their 
legal  share." 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  In  effect, 
limited  tax  deductions  for  gifts  of  letters 
and  memoranda  by  federal  officials  to  the 
cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written 
Instead  of  the  value  to  collectors  of  such 
memorabilia.  The  provision  contained  an 
effective  date  of  July  25,  1969.  so  delivery 
and  acceptance  of  President  Nixon's  papers 
before  that  date  were  necessary  for  him  to  be 
eligible  for  anything  more  than  what  prob- 
ably would  have  been  a  nominal  deduction. 

Tannenbaiun  said  that  the  applicable 
criteria  for  determining  whether  and  when  a 
gift  was  made  which  wo\Ud  qualify  for  a 
charitable  contribution  deduction  under  Sec- 
tion 170(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  relevant  regulations  are  those  de- 
veloped under  the  conunon  law  of  gifts.  Un- 
der this  law.  there  are  three  basic  require- 
ments for  the  making  of  a  valid  gift: 

The  donor  must  possess  the  Intent  to  give. 

There  must  be  a  physical  transfer  of  the 
gift  to  the  recipient  coupled  with  the  relin- 
quishment of  dominion  and  control  over  the 
property  or,  alternatively,  there  must  be  a 
deed  or  gift  executed  by  the  donor  and  de- 
livered to  the  donee. 

The  donee  must  accept. 

These  conditions  were  not  fully  met  in  the 
purported  gift  of  the  pre-Presldentlal  pai>ers. 
Tannenbaum  asserted. 

Tannenbaum  does  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  President's  Intent,  because  little 
evidence  concerning  this  requirement  has 
been  made  public.  However,  be  said,  there  is 
much  evidence  that  there  was  no  delivery  for 
the  pxupoees  of  making  a  gift  prior  to  the 
JtUy  35,  1969,  deadline. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  papers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Archives  In  March  1969  Is  not 
proof  of  a  delivery   for  ptirposes  of   deter- 
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mining  whether  a  gift  was  legally  made, 
Tannenbaum  said.  The  Archives  also  serve 
as  a  storage  facility  for  the  papers  of  public 
officials,  he  noted,  and  transfer  of  the  pa- 
pers could  have  been  merely  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  TrK'^ig  of  a  gift  to  tba  Archives 
or  else  a  temporary  jnove  preparatory  to 
transfer  elsewhere.  As  of  the  July  2fi,.  1969, 
deadline,  it  appears  the  President  legally 
could  have  regained  possession  of  any  or 
all  of  the  papers  delivered  earlier  to  .th* 
Archives. 

There  was  no  delivery  by  deed,  Tannen- 
baum went  on.  Be  said  court  precedents 
show  that  for  transfer  of  a  gift  to  have 
legally  occurred,  the  Instniment  of  trans- 
fer, if  one  is  used,  must  be  outside  the 
control  of  the  donor.  The  deed,  luislgned  by 
President  Nixon,  was  not  transmitted  to  the 
Archives  until  some  time  in  1970,  well  past 
the  July  1969  deadline. 

The  requirement  that  the  gift  be  accepted, 
by  the  donee  still  Is  unmet,  Tannenbaum 
asserted,  because  the  Archives  has  given  no 
formal  acceptance  of  the  proffered  papers 
which  appcu-ently  were  offered  to  the  Ar- 
chives subject  to  niunerous  conditions  which 
might  cause  the  Archives  ultimately  to  re- 
ject the  papers.  The  deed,  forwarded  to  the 
Archives  In  1970,  still  has  not  been  counter- 
signed by  the  General  Services  Admifiistra- 
tlon,  the  official  custodian  of  su<;h  glf^,  to 
signify  its  acceptance  of  the  Nixon  papers. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
not  complied  with  TA/A's  request  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  produce  the 
relevant  documents.  Including  a  copy  of  the 
deed.  Attempts  to  reach  the  lawyers  who 
represented  the  President  were  not  success- 
ful. However,  since  the  publication  during 
June  of  the  stories,  there  have  been  no 
press  reports  contradicting  the  original  state- 
ment of  the  facts. 


Tax  Analtsts  anb  Advocates, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  30,  1973. 
Re:   Auditing  the  President's  Tax  Returns 

Hon.  DoNAi-D  C.  Alexanber. 
Covimissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Mk.  Alexandkb:  Enclosed  is  an  anal- 
ysis which  has  JuBt  been  completed  by  Ira 
L.  Tannenbaum  of  my  staff.  As  you  will  see, 
it  deals  with  the  tax  deductions  claimed  by 
President  Nixon  in  connection  with  a  1B69 
transfer  of  papers  to  the  National  Archives 

This  analysis  wlU  appear  In  today's  edition 
of  our  publication,  Tax  Notes. 

We  have  not  undertaken  this  study  In  a 
partisan  spirit.  Our  Job  is  to  analyse  tax 
Issues  for  the  press  In  response  to  mqulrles — 
and  there  have  been  many  press  inquiries 
since  the  Washington  Poet  first  published 
the  basic  facts  relating  to  the  President's 
1969  transfers  of  papers.  The  enclosed  study 
represents  our  professional  response  to 
those  questions. 

As  a  tax  lawyer,  I  see  no  adequate  basis  for 
the  claim  that  the  President  Is  entitled  to 
a  $570,000  tax  deduction  for  his  1969  trans- 
fer of  papers  to  the  National  Archives.  The 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  set  forth  in 
the  enclosed  analysis.  That  analysis  Indi- 
cates quite  clearly,  I  think,  that  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  proposing  audit  adjust- 
ments In  connection  with  the  President's 
recent  tax  returns. 

Due  to  the  lapse  of  time,  the  statute  of 
Umltations  now  bars  any  adjustment  of  the 
President's  tax  liabilities  for  the  year  1969. 
But  the  year  1970,  and  subsequent  years,  are 
still  open  for  assessment,  and  it  appears  that 
the  carryover  deductions  available  to  the 
President  in  those  years  with  respect  to  his 
transfer  of  papers  almost  certainly  exceed 
those  claimed  In  1960. 

The  con^lete  facts  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's 1969  transfers  of  papers  are  not  In  the 
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public  domain.  But,  if  the  tame  facta  were 
known  In  connection  with  an  ordinary  dtl- 
zen  as  are  now  on  the  public  record  In  con- 
nection with  the  President's  1969  transfer  of 
papers,  an  audit  would  almost  certainly  be 
undertaken  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Under  the  clrcumstanoes,  anyone  Interested 
In  maintaining  public  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  tax  system  must  neoeaaarlly  be 
concerned  about  the  posslbUlty  that  nothing 
will  be  done  to  audit  those  of  the  President's 
tax  returns  that  are  still  open  imder  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  audit  of  a  President's  tax  returns  Is 
obviously  a  highly  sensitive  business,  and  a 
President  Is  certainly  entitled  to  the  same 
procedural  safeguards  in  this  connection  as 
are  other  citizens.  However,  the  problems 
connected  with  a  Presidential  tax  audit  can 
be  lessened,  without  lessening  public  con- 
fidence in  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings,  by 
appointing  independent  tax  auditors.  This 
proposal  is  explored  In  more  detail  in  the 
enclosed  analysis.  You  are,  of  course.  In  a 
better  position  than  I  to  Judge  what  audit 
procedure  is  most  appropriate  In  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  agree  with  your  view,  recently  reported 
In  the  press,  that  the  principal  challenge 
facing  you  as  Commissioner  is  maintenance 
of  pubUc  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  goal  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  the  very  serious  questions 
relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1969  transfer  of  p<4>ers  are  resolved  In 
a  way  that  is  perceived  by  the  public  to  be 
fair  and  impartial.  I  therefore  urge  you  to  In- 
vestigate these  Issues  thoroughly  and  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  placing  the  Investi- 
gation in  the  hands  of  Independent  tax  audi- 
tors appointed  for  this  purpose. 
Best  regards, 

TaoiCAS  F.  Fixu>, 
Executive  Director. 


THE  "TRUCE"  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FTiday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  report  to  the  International 
Commission  for  Control  and  Supervi- 
sion—ICCS —  in  Saigon  by  a  Canadian 
truce  supervisory  team.  In  a  straightfor- 
ward and  absolutely  clear  manner,  this 
report  accuses  North  Vietnam  of  contm- 
uing  its  troop  Infiltration  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  in  deliberate  violation  of  the  Paris 
truce  agreement. 

The  news  accounts  of  the  contents  of 
this  report  quote  sections  of  the  report 
in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  soUd  evi- 
dence that  repeated  continuous  deliber- 
ate truce  violations  by  North  Vietnam  is 
and  has  been  occurring  since  the  signing 
of  the  cesise-flre  agreement  in  January 
1973. 

It  should  be  noted  and  emphasized 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
withdrawn  from  participation  in  the 
ICCS,  because  of  flagrant  truce  viola- 
tions by  North  Vietnam.  This  Cansuiian 
report  explains  that  government's  deci- 
sion to  end  its  participation  in  the  ICCS. 
a  decision  also  prompted  by  what  the 
Canadian  Oovemment  has  asserted  Is 
the  intransigence  of  the  ICCS  Polish  and 
Hungarian   members    to  supervise   the 
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cease-fire  in  a  fair  and  impartial  man- 
ner. 

The  ICCS  was  created  early  this  year 
as  an  International  "third  party"  agency 
to  administer  the  truce  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  about  by  the  Paris 
agreement  signed  last  January  27.  Since 
then,  the  United  States  has  withdrawn 
its  troops  from  Vietnam  in  accordance 
with  this  agreement  and  a  later  one 
signed  June  13,  also  in  Paris.  But  as 
every  Member  of  the  House  most  surely 
is  aware,  blood  stiU  is  being  shed  in  Viet- 
Nam.  That  war  continues  despite  the 
agreements  to  .end  it.  Too  little  publicity 
has  been  given  to  the  responsibility  of 
North  Vietnam  for  this  situation  and 
these  events. 

A  number  of  allegations  have  appeared 
in  the  news  media  concerning  whose 
fault  it  is  that  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
has  not  been  halted.  Scores  of  accusa- 
tions against  all  parties  to  the  Paris 
agreements  have  been  lodged  with  re- 
spect to  violations.  These  allegations  and 
accusations  have  some  from  the  parties 
themselves,  which  tends  to  lessen  their 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  skeptics. 

But  now  comes  the  Canadian  report 
with  accusations  and  allegations  of  its 
own,  which  must  by  any  fair-minded 
person  be  considered  impartial,  for  the 
Canadians  have  no  advantage  to  gain  by 
this  action,  and  indeed  have  criticized  the 
United  States  on  many  occasions. 

According  to  the  report.  North  Viet- 
nam has  engaged  in  "massive"  and  "un- 
relenting" infiltration  of  troops  into 
South  Vietnam's  Mekong  E>elta  since  the 
January  cease-fire.  Thousands  of  fresh 
troops,  it  says,  have  come  and  are  coming 
into  South  Vietnam,  never  having  heard 
of  the  Paris  accords,  the  various  peace- 
keeping forces,  or  the  departure  of  the 
U.S.  troops. 

These  North  \^etnamese  soldiers  left 
their  own  country  Just  about  the  time 
the  Paris  agreement  was  signed  in  Janu- 
ary, the  report  says,  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  keep  coming,  even  though 
article  7  of  the  agreement  expressly  pro- 
hibits such  troop  movements. 

This  Canadian  report  was  based  on 
interrogations  of  captured  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  who  said  they  entered 
South  Vietnam  in  June  after  a  5-month 
march  dovm  the  Ho  C^  Mlnh  TraU  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  addition.  Uie  re- 
port says,  large  groups  of  North  Viet- 
namese civilians — ^including  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  engineers — are  entering 
Vietcong-held  territory  in  South  Viet- 
nam "to  practice  their  professions." 

The  Canadian  report  has  been  quoted: 

Based  on  the  testimony  of  captured  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers — North  Vietnam — with- 
out being  deterred  one  scintilla  by  the  Paris 
agreement,  has  been  infiltrating  massive 
armed  North  Vietnamese  troop  units  Into 
Oambodla  and  South  Vietnam  In  ot^bt  to 
conduct  military  operations  against  the  Re- 
public of  (South)  Vietnam. 

It  can  also  be  concluded  that  there  never 
has  been  the  slightest  indication  during  the 
four  and  a  half  months  foUowlng  the  cease 
fire  that  the  Democratic  Republic  of  (North) 
Vietnam  has  modified  its  infiltration  policy. 

The  report,  according  to  news  ac- 
counts, says  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
conducted    an    "unrelenting"    drive    to 
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move  men  and  equipment  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  lYail  system.  Interrogated 
prisoners  said  they  had  crossed  Into 
South  Vietnam  from  Cambodia  m  the 
second  week  of  June,  swimming  a  canal 
into  Chaudoc  Province. 

The  prisoners,  according  to  the  report, 
said  they  had  almost  no  contact  with  any 
officials  or  soldiers  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese National  Liberation  Front  during 
their  trip.  Yet  these  North  Vietnamese 
troops  changed  into  Vietcong  uniforms  at 
the  border,  which  the  Canadian  report 
concludes  is  evidence  once  again  that  the 
military  operations  in  South  Vietnam's 
Mekong  Delta  are  controlled  by  the 
North  Vletnsunese,  not  the  Vietcong. 

The  Canadians  indicated  they  were  not 
sure  how  many  North  Vietnamese  troops 
moved  into  the  Mekong  Delta  since  Jan- 
uary. Captured  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers said  that  incoming  troops  moved 
down  the  trail  in  groups  of  500,  and  that 
at  one  time  as  many  as  20  of  these  groups 
were  "stacked  up"  at  a  rest  station,  be- 
cause U.S.  bombing  had  interdicted  the 
trail  ahead. 

These  infiltrators  since  captured  said 
they  hiked  south  along  a  narrow  Jungle 
trail  Truck  and  tank  traffic  used  hard- 
surfaced  parallel  roads.  At  various  places 
along  the  trail,  the  infiltrators  would  rest 
and  receive  suppUes  at  stations  operated 
by  North  Vietnamese  support  troc^is  and 
decorated  with  banners  welcoming  the 
soldiers.  These  stations  were  undisturbed 
by  bombing  in  Laos,  they  said,  but  often 
were  hit  by  air  strikes  in  Cambodia. 

These  same  troops  told  the  Canadian 
team  that  they  saw  at  least  six  groups  of 
about  a  hundred  civilians  each  also  head. 
Ing  south  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 
About  8  percent  of  the  civilians  were 
women,  they  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  by  an  Impar- 
tial Canadian  truce  team  deserves  careful 
consideration  by  this  Congress  tmd  the 
U.S.  pubUc.  It  indicates  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  persist  in  their  objective  of 
conquering  South  Vietnam— cease-fire  or 
no  cease-fire.  It  indicates  that  North 
Vietnam  has  no  intention  of  seeking 
merely  a  poUtical  status  In  South  Viet- 
nam, but  rather  still  is  determined  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam  through  force  of 
arms — agreement  or  no  agreement. 


SHORTAGES  OP  BEEP 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorry 
state  of  our  economy  is  no  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  the  growing  shortages 
of  beef  in  supermarkets  across  the  coun- 
try. Phase  after  phase  of  new  economic 
poUcies  have  failed  to  stem  what  now 
seems  to  be  an  irreversible  tide  of  infla- 
tion, with  higher  prices  and  increasmg 
shortages  of  critical  products.  The  most 
serious  problems  are  now  apparent  in 
the  supply  of  beef.  The  National  Associ- 
ation of  Food  Chains  has  estimated  that 
beef  supplies  in  the  Nation's  supermar- 
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kets  are  40-percent  below  normal. 
Slaughterhouses  and  packing  plants  are 
shutting  down  across  the  country.  Price 
gouging  and  black  markets  are  cropping 
up  In  many  areas.  Many  cattlemen  are 
either  holding  their  beef  off  the  market 
in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  once  the 
freeze  on  beef  is  lifted,  or  are  selling  to 
the  Canadians,  Japanese,  or  Mexican 
markets  which  are  unencumbered  by  the 
freeze.  Harris  Ctounty  In  my  home  State 
of  Texas  has  reported  that  cattle  rustling 
is  occiirrlng  at  double  last  year's  rate. 

The  proximate  cause  for  this  acute 
shortage  of  beef  is  the  Cost  of  Uvlng 
Council's  decision  to  maintain  a  freeze 
on  beef  untU  September  12.  Why  that 
magic  date  was  chosen  no  one  seems  able 
to  explain.  While  other  prices  of  other 
food  products  have  been  allowed  to  rise 
to  reflect  cost  Increases,  beef  has  an  ab- 
solute ceiling  price  which  is  now  far  be- 
low the  actual  cost  to  beef  suppliers  of 
bringing  meat  to  maritet.  If  current 
trends  continue,  beef  may  not  be  avail- 
able at  any  price.  What  good  is  a  celling 
price  if  there  is  no  meat  available  at  that 
price?  The  Nation  is  now  confronted  with 
an  impalatable  choice — either  we  imme- 
diately allow  the  price  of  beef  to  rise,  or 
we  face  increasing  beef  shortages. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  chose  to  allow 
beef  prices  to  rise  so  that  beef  suppliers 
would  continue  to  bring  their  products 
to  the  American  marketplsuje.  In  an  84-5 
vote,  the  Senate  adopted  Senator  John 
Towir's,  Republican  of  Texas  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  price  freeze  on  beef 
and  Edlow  suppliers  the  psasthrough  of 
increases  in  raw  agricultural  product 
costs  since  June  8  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis.  The  same  day,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  voted  9-6  against  allowing 
the  House  to  consider  this  amendment 
today,  deferring  it  instead  until  after  the 
August  recess.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  not  have  to  make  any  difficult 
decisions  on  this  critical  problem  today, 
and  by  the  time  we  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington in  September  It  will  be  too  late. 
The  only  remaining  hope  for  early  action 
to  avoid  further  shortages  and  black 
markets  in  beef  is  for  the  administration 
and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  heed 
the  warning  of  the  Senate  vote  and  lift 
the  freeze  on  beef.  Let  the  American 
consumer  at  least  have  a  choice  between 
higher  priced  beef  or  no  beef,  rather  than 
no  choice  at  all  because  beef  is  not  on  the 
grocery  shelves. 

If  we  abdicate  our  responsibility  today 
to  act  on  this  issue,  let  us  not  also  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility  to  assess  the  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  allowed 
such  shortages  and  skyrocketing  prices 
to  occur.  The  entire  Nation  is  in  a  state 
of  shock  as  we  watch  the  steady  deterio- 
ration of  the  most  powerful  economy  in 
the  world.  The  Congress  must  discover 
why  this  has  happened  and  help  to  fash- 
ion remedies  for  it.  What  are  the  ex- 
planations for  the  as  yet  unexplained 
collapse  of  production  and  the  economy, 
the  spreading  crisis  in  food  supply  and 
cost?  Why  have  we  experienced  this  year 
the  most  rapid  rise  in  retail  food  prices 
In  more  than  20  years?  Why  did  inade- 
quate competition  in  the  food  industry. 
In   an  estimate  by  the  Federal  Trade 
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Commission,  cost  American  consimiers 
some  $2.5  billion  in  higher  prices  in  1973? 
Answers  to  these  questions  and  many 
more  which  we  hear  every  day  from  our 
constituents  have  only  been  hinted  at. 
not  fully  and  openly  addressed  in  the 
course  of  a  thorotigh  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  our  economy  and  how  to  bring 
it  back  to  health. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Monopolies  and  Commer- 
cial Law  has  been  undertaking  part  of 
that  inquiry  in  the  past  few  months. 
These  hearings  on  Competition  and  En- 
forcement of  the  Antitrust  Laws  in  the 
Food  Industry  have  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  they  have  answered  about  n.S. 
agriculture  and  its  recent  performance. 
But  they  have  also  imderscored  for  me 
the  Federal  Government's  deep  involve- 
ment in  regulating  the  food  industry. 
Few  areas  of  the  economy  can  match 
agriculture  in  the  n\unber  and  extent  of 
Federal  controls  placed  upon  their  op- 
eration, from  oiforced  price-fixing  to 
strict  limits  on  output.  Thus  the  Federal 
Government  must  assume  a  large  share 
of  the  blame  for  inadequate  food  supplies 
and  high  prices,  and  must  immediately 
undertake  the  investigations  and  the 
changes  needed  to  restore  balance  to  the 
food  industry. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFELDT 
CONFraMATlON  MUST  BE  AN- 
SWERED—PART vn 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RITRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 

May  23, 1  began  a  series  of  Record  inser- 
tions concerning  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which  nomination  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  Treasury  Committee.  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  now  is  listed  as  Director, 
Operations  Staff-Europe  of  the  highly 
sensitive  National  Security  Coimcil  which 
handles  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
curity matters  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

On  May  17.  the  New  York  Times  ran 
a  first-page  story  by  Mr.  Seymour  M. 
Hersh  which  began: 

Henry  A.  Kissinger  personally  provided  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with  the 
names  of  a  number  of  his  aides  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  whom  he  wanted 
wiretapped.  Justice  Department  sources  said 
today. 

The  accoimt  went  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  was  one  of  those  whose 
phones  were  tapped  in  order  to  learn  the 
source  of  leaks  of  sensitive  Information 
from  within  NSC. 

Also  mentioned  In  the  Hersh  article 
was  John  D.  Hemenway  who  opposed  the 
Sonnenfeldt  confirmation  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May  15 
and  who  listed  a  nimiber  of  people  who 
were  familiar  with  other  alleged  leaks  by 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  in  the  past. 

On  May  20,  Mr.  Hemenway  wrote  to 
the  New  York  Times-to  correct  misstate- 
ments which  he  claimed  were  made  in 
the  Hersh  piece.  As  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
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tain,  the  New  York  Times  did  not  print 
Mr.  Hemenway's  letter. 

On  May  29,  I  inserted  the  Hersh  arti- 
cle in  the  Concrxssional  Record,  page 
17183  and.  to  complete  the  record.  I 
include  the  Hemenway  letter,  along  with 
the  editorial  from  the  Evening  SUr  on 
Soviet  Anti-Semitism,  be  Inserted  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point: 

WASHIMOTOjr.  D.C.. 

May  20,  1973. 
Thi  Editor. 
The  New  York  Times. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Drar  EorroR:  Mr.  Seymour  M.  Berth's 
May  17.  1873  page  one  story  on  wire  tm)» 
Which  were  authorized  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer also  contains  highly  misleading  and 
lnaoc\irate  information  concerning  my  Sen- 
ate testimony  opposing  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Hersh's  primary  source  for  this  mate- 
rial was  given  as  Mr.  Michael  M.  Stem,  As- 
sistant Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Mr.  Stem  told  me  on  May  19th 
that  he  viewed  as  Inaccurate  the  published 
material  concerning  the  Sonnenfeldt  Hear- 
ing that  was  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  Stem 
was  present  during  the  entire  period  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  and  I  testified. 

Mr.  Hersh  acltnowledged  to  me  that  he  had 
not  reed  my  testimony  concerning  Ji4r.  Son- 
nenfeldt, nor  did  he  have  a  copy  at  the  time 
he  wrote  his  story.  Pressed  by  the  filing  dead- 
line for  the  story,  he  depended  upon  tele- 
phonic Information  from  Mr.  Stern. 

In  my  testimony  I  did  not  challenge  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldfs  confirmation  because  Sonnen- 
feldt, as  stated  by  the  NYT.  was  ".  .  .  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  two  security  violations 
m  the  nineteen-flftles  .  .  ."  although  that 
seems  to  l>e  a  fact.  In  Mr.  Hersh's  report,  an 
unnamed  White  House  source  "...  noted 
that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  'prides  himself  on  his 
brilliance  and  his  Intellectual  capability'  and 
added.  In  a  very  Innocent  way,  a  man  like 
that  can  let  things  slip.'  " 

However,  I  did  challenge  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs 
confirmation  for  four  clearly-stated  reasons 
appearing  prominently  on  page  one  of  my 
ten-page  written  statement  for  the  Ctonmlt- 
tee  (24  pages,  counting  annexes) : 

(1)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  professional  Judge- 
ment Is  faulty; 

(3)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs  personal  standards 
of  integrity  are  unacceptably  low; 

(3)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  has  performed  acts 
that  violate  his  oath  of  office; 

(4)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs  confirmation  will 
place  the  Senate  In  the  position  of  seeming 
to  oondone  Illegal  acts  and  vltdatlons  of  con- 
duct for  Federal  Service  set  by  the  Congress 
Itself. 

With  respect  to  (1) .  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  him- 
self admitted  to  the  Committee  that  his 
Judgment  on  Cuba  was  dead  wrong  (a  niim- 
ber  of  other  episodes  referred  to  have  not 
been  discussed  by  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  as  yet) . 
With  respect  to  (3)  and  (8).  the  public  rec- 
ord as  published  in  the  Congressional  Recort 
and  the  press  over  the  years  was  cited  by 
me;  addlttonally,  three  episodes  known  to 
me  of  my  own  first  hand  knowledge  were 
cited,  but  these  were  not  in  the  "late  nine- 
teen fifties",  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hersh  (or  Mr. 
Stem)  and  did  not  all  concern  security 
breaches.  In  fact  these  other  episodes — 
which  may  not  be  all  of  them — occurred  in 
1963,  1971,  and  1973  and  all  bore  directly 
on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs  integrity.  Finally,  with 
respect  to  (4) .  I  cited  the  avaUable  evidence 
to  establish  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs  lateral 
entrance  Into  the  US  career  diplomatic  serv- 
ice (at  the  relative  rank  of  major  general) 
was  fraudulent.  I  introduced  a  statement  by 
a  senator,  written  at  the  tim«.  citing  the 
nomination  aa  a  crass  violation  of  career 
standards,    since    Sonnenfeldt    never    had 
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served  In  a  diplomatic  post  of  any  kind,  do- 
mestically or  overseas. 

Morever,  on  the  day  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  testi- 
fied and  again  on  May  17,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  was  informed  In  writing  by 
knowledgable  persons  present  in  the  Hear- 
ing Boom  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  not 
truthful  or  fully  candid  in  his  testimony  on 
May  15.  Several  senatora  present,  by  their 
questioning  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  indicated 
their  Intention  to  be  thorough,  since  the 
matters  I  had  raised  were  either  true  or  false 
and  are  easily  capable  of  being  proved  or 
dlq>roved. 

No  evidence  was  produced  by  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt or  anyone  else  on  16  May  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  qualified  for  the 
post  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
virtue  of  his  training,  or  experience,  or 
proven  wisdom.  In  this  connection,  we  have 
only  the  NYT  references  to  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
who  ".  .  .  prides  himself  on  his  brUllance 
.  .  ."  and  "Henry  (Kiaalnger,  who)  had  (past 
tense  In  cwlglnal)  a  high  regard  for  Sonnen- 
feldt." 

As  the  NTT  knows,  because  of  the  exten- 
sive reporting  on  Incidents  connected  di- 
rectly or  obliquely  with  the  Watergate,  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldfs  wire  was  "bugged"  by  Dr.  Kis- 
singer. This  was  not  the  only  time  In  his 
bureaucratic  career  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldfs 
telephones  were  "bugged."  Since  the  sub- 
stance of  these  conversations  can  be  proved 
to  relate  to  my  own  personal  matters  I  Intend 
to  demand  access  to  the  Sonnenfeldt  tapes  at 
a  Civil  Service  Hearing  now  scheduled  to  be 
held  later  this  month. 

It  will  concern  me  if  the  NTT  does  not 
publish  this  clarification,  since  the  Seymour 
Hersh  story  is  the  second  Instance  In  1973. 
so  far.  containing  highly  misleading  Innuen- 
does atx>ut  me  In  the  NTT.  For  example,  on 
January  31,  1973  (p.  14),  In  an  article  on 
John  Stewart  Service  by  Eric  Pace,  the  NTT 
reported  that  ".  .  .  newly  mimeographed 
tracts  .  .  .  were  strewn  across  the  white 
napery  at  todays  limcheon  by  John  David 
Hemenway,  a  former  Foreign  Service  Officer 
with  conservative  views.  .  . ."  The  'tracts'  were 
characterized  by  O.  Edmund  Clubb  as  "very 
vulgar".  (Clubb.  the  NTT  reveals  was  ac- 
cused of  security  violations  In  the  McCarthy 
era.  Some  source  concerning  such  a  matter!) 
In  fact,  the  one-page  information  sheet 
which  I  handed  oat  conUlned  citations  from 
Mr.  Service's  own  dispatches  from  China. 
The  quotations  were  presented  as  questions 
for  a  question  period  that  never  came.  Ask 
"Bcottle"  Reston,  who  was  present  and  to 
whom  I  personally  gave  a  copy.  The  questions 
were  embaraaslng  to  "old-Chlna-bands"  who 
wish  to  re-wrlte  history,  perhaps;  "vulgar", 
they  were  certainly  not. 

For  the  Information  of  the  NTT.  I  am  an 
independent-minded  American  from  the 
middle-west  with  moderate  views,  not  "Con- 
servative" as  the  NTT  uses  that  term.  My 
only  previous  denouncements  in  the  press 
have  come  from  the  Soviet  press  when,  in 
1963, 1  was  denounced  In  the  virulently  anti- 
Semitic  "Judaism  Without  Embellishment", 
by  the  notorious  Jew-baiter,  Troflm  K.  Kich- 
ko.  That  book,  you  will  recaU,  is  something 
straight  out  of  the  Third  Belch  of  Hitler,  but 
it  was  published  by  the  Ukrainian  Academy 
of  Science  of  the  irkJi.s.R.,  USSR.  (The 
Evening  Star  recalled  Klchko's  contribution 
to  'science'  on  May  14.  1969,  tear  sheet  at- 
tached.) On  p.  99  and  subsequent  of  that 
Infamous  book,  US  diplomat  John  David 
Hemenway  and  two  Japanese  companions 
are  denounced  for  using  their  Initiative  to 
Investigate  the  facts  of  the  sute  policy  of 
the  USSR  of  antl-Semltlam.  (That  was  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  before  It  became  fash- 
ionable.) In  my  view,  such  Interests  on  the 
part  of  a  US  official  In  the  USSR  were  to- 
taUy  consistent  with  the  best  liberal  tradi- 
tions of  America,  even  If  this  might  not  Jibe 
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with  the  NTT  Image  of  Hemenway  as  a  "Con- 
servative". I  hope  the  NTT  will  undersUnd 
why  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tabbed  with  Ita  la- 
bels unless  the  paper  Is  prepared  to  go  Into 
my  views  m  greater  depth  than  a  superficial 
phrase. 

If  the  NTT  does  not  correct  its  Inaccurate 
article  regarding  my  role  In  the  Sonnenfeldt 
confirmation  hearings,  it  will  cause  me  to 
wonder  anew  whether  the  two  tnaocurate 
articles  are  part  of  a  pattern  established  by 
the  NTT  In  boycotting  any  reports  of  the 
Hemenway  Hearing  at  the  Department  of 
State.  Tour  Washington  reporters  and  your 
New  Tork  office  have  been  informed  over  the 
pat.  three  years.  Even  the  Washington  Poet 
belatedly  published  a  page  on  the  case  (De- 
cember 11,  1972).  But  then,  Mr.  John  W. 
Dean  m.  In  what  might  have  been  his  last 
official  act — turning  down  Hemenway's  ap- 
peal to  the  President — may  not  be  the  kind 
of  news  that  the  NTT  feels  is  'fit  to  print'. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Heicenwat. 

Sovxrr  AMn-SBiirrxsM 

In  1963  a  UkralnUn  writer  named  Trofln 
K.  Kichko  published  a  crudely  anti-Semitic 
book  called  Judaism  Without  Embellishment. 
The  work  fit  Into  a  long  tradition  of  Ukrain- 
ian antl-Semltlsm.  In  that  province  occurred 
the  worst  of  the  pogroms  conducted  by  the 
Czarlst  government.  In  that  republic  took 
place  the  warmest  welcome  the  Nazi  in- 
vaders received  from  any  Soviet  group. 

With  that  background.  Klchko's  book  was 
actuaUy  a  sign  of  Russian  progress,  for  it 
was  disowned  and  suppressed  by  the  Soviet 
government. 

But  now  the  author  has  done  It  again. 
And  his  new  work,  Judaism  and  Zionism,  was 
published  by  the  Enlightenment  Society  of 
Kiev,  a  government  sponsored  agency  for 
the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  books,  like  tractors,  are  the 
product  and  Instrument  of  the  state,  which 
gives  the  official  change  of  heart  a  sinister 
aspect. 

Antl-Semltlsm  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Czars  as  a  kind  of  sop  to  the  popula- 
tion, to  give  the  peasants  something  to  think 
about  besides  their  misery  and  someone  to 
blame  the  misery  on  besides  the  obvious 
causes  of  greed  and  Incompetence  in  the 
mllng  class.  The  Soviets  may  be  using  tra- 
ditional anti-Semitism  In  the  same  way. 

There  is  also  a  disturbing  international 
aspect  to  the  appearance  of  the  book  at  this 
tune.  Kichko  sees  the  stote  of  Israel  as  em- 
bodying what  he  calls  the  vengeful  and  de- 
structive nature  of  the  "Qod  of  the  Jews." 
This  Jewish  God,  of  course,  U  also  the  Ood 
of  the  Christians,  the  Ood  of  the  vrniii«tm« 
and,  even  in  a  distorted  way  through  the  Old 
Testament  prophetic  style  of  Karl  Man,  the 
Ood  of  the  Communists. 

As  the  Middle  East  hovers  on  the  edge  of  a 
new  war,  as  conversations  continue  about  the 
Intervention  of  the  major  powers,  it  Is  deeply 
distressing  that  the  Soviet  sUte  should  aee 
fit  to  present  such  tired  old  travesties  of 
thought  as  Klchko's. 


BURN  TREATMENT  CENTERS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augtist  3,  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Qpeaker, 
one  of  the  most  agonizing  injuries  which 
our  citizens  experience  is  the  bum  Injury 
resulting  from  Are.  The  pain  and  disfig- 
urement which  bum  injuries  produce, 
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and  the  prokxiged  period  of  recovery 
which  they  require  clearly  suggest  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  information 
about  both  fire  prevention  and  about  In- 
Jury  treatment  should  be  made  available 
to  every  American. 

In  the  hearings  on  fire  legislation  Just 
concluded  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Research,  and  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
testimony  was  heard  from  Dr.  Curtis  P. 
Artz  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Dr.  Artz  Is  one  of  the  country's  outstand- 
ing experts  in  the  field  of  bum  treat- 
ment, and  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  establishment  of  bum  treatment 
centers  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  use- 
ful facts  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Artz  is  that 
both  the  chances  of  recovery  and  the 
speed  of  recovery  are  measurably  In- 
creased if  a  patient  with  bum  injuries 
is  treated  In  an  established  bum  center. 
Furthermore,  the  transportatl(m,  either 
by  air  or  by  other  means,  of  a  bum- 
injured  patient  In  the  first  24  hours  after 
the  injury  Is  sustained,  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  his  or  her  chances  of  re- 
covery. As  a  result  it  can  be  of  critical 
importance  that  information  about  the 
existence  and  location  of  such  bum  cen- 
ters be  widely  known.  For  that  purpose 
I  Include  below  an  abbreviated  version  of 
Dr.  Artz'  statement  and  an  article  list- 
ing the  bum  centers  and  related  types  of 
facilities  in  this  country.  I  believe  that 
this  information  can  be  of  value  to  every 
citizen. 

STA-nocxNT  OP  Db.  Cumm  Puck  Aktz 
Each  year  In  the  United  States  about  eight 
persons  per  thousand  are  significantly  In- 
jured by  fire.  About  8.000  Individuals  die 
from  burns  each  year.  There  are  approxi- 
mately two  million  bum  injuries  annually 
and  at  theae  about  300,000  are  claaslfled  aa 
bed  disabling  Injurtea.  Dxiring  the  past  eev- 
•ral  yeara  there  has  been  a  rapid  Increase  in 
the  number  of  bum  car*  facilities  and  an 
expanding  Interest  In  the  large  number  of 
pbysldans.  nurses,  and  paramedical  pemn- 
nel  concerning  biirns.  The  number  of  burn 
treatment  faculties  has  Increased  from  a 
half  dosen  to  more  than  90  hospitals  that 
now  have  some  type  at  specialized  bum  pro- 
gram. It  Is  generally  estimated  that  we  need 
about  7,000  burn  intensive  care  beds.  It  Is 
the  primary  goal  of  every  bum  surgeon  to 
work  for  the  establishment  of  sufficient  spe- 
cial care  facilities  to  provide  all  major  bum 
victims  the  avaUabUlty  c^  our  current  re- 
aources  and  Improving  expertise.  It  is  uni- 
versally accepted  and  doc\imented  by  a  num- 
ber of  studies  that  better  survival  with  lees 
morbidity  results  when  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  major  bum  injuries  Is  rendered 
in  special  treatment  centers  by  trained  per- 
sonnel rather  than  In  oommunlty  hospitals. 
It  U  also  recognized  that  this  improved  care 
shortens  hospitalization  so  much  that  the 
actual  cost  is  less  when  the  patient  Is  treated 
in  a  specialized  facility. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  of  Improved 
care  tar  bumed  victims  it  would  seem  wise 
to  point  out  that  accidental  Injury  de- 
stroys about  17  years  of  human  life  for  every 
one  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  United 
States.  Cancer  U  reaUy  less  destructive  in 
that  It  only  takas  about  16  years  of  life  per 
one  thousand  persons  each  year.  Although 
bums  Is  the  most  severe  form  of  Injury  to 
which  man  is  liable,  they  do  not  represent  aU 
accidents.  They  are  a  significant  entity,  how- 
ever, and  account  for  about  8%   of  m*« 
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years  lost  due  to  accidents  In  the  United 
Statet.  A  severe  biirn  Is  a  very  catastrophic 
Illness.  It  Is  catastrophic  due  to  Its  effect  on 
tbe  family,  catastrophic  In  Its  physiologic 
effect  OB  tbe  Individual  and  catastrophic  In 
cost.  Since  the  burned  patient  Is  such  a 
major  form  of  injury,  h6  has  served  as  an 
Ideal  model  for  the  Injured  man  in  our 
studies.  liCany  things  learned  In  the  burned 
patient  have  been  major  breakthroughs  for 
other  forms  of  Injured  people. 

Currently  a  partial  and  full  tblclmeas  burn 
that  covers  half  of  an  Individual's  body  car- 
ries a  &07(>  mortality.  Obvioiuly,  much  re- 
search needs  to  be  done  If  we  are  going  to 
salvage  many  patients  who  die  today  from 
bums.  The  best  place  to  accomplish  research 
Is  in  a  specialized  Institute.  Fruitful  new 
Ideas  come  from  individuals  who  are  mtl- 
mately  associated  with  the  day-to-day  care 
of  bum  patients.  Thus,  specialized  biirn 
centers  not  only  provide  better  treatment 
but  also  an  experience  and  environment  In 
which  fruitful  research  can  be  accomplished. 

Thus,  the  greatest  single  need  in  the 
care  of  bumed  patients  today  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  lai^e  number  of  specialized  treat- 
ment centers.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  however, 
we  must  provide  well-trained  personnel.  In 
fact,  It  Is  extremely  Important  that  we  first 
tram  the  personnel.  Without  trained  per- 
sonnel specialized  facilities  cannot  be  de- 
veloped. It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
large  nxmiber  of  various  discipline^  form  the 
b\im  team.  These  Include  not  only  the  sur- 
geons but  also  nurses,  physical  therapists, 
occupational  therapists,  anesthesiologists, 
dietitians,  inhalation  therapists,  laboratory 
technicians,  psychlatrtsts  and  many  others. 
Thus,  the  great  current  need  Is  for  support 
In  the  trammg  of  the  bum  team.  This  un- 
doubtedly Is  the  first  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  type  of  bum  facility,  center  or 
program. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  major  burn 
facility  that  can  handle  difficult  problems 
associated  with  bumed  victims  Is  needed  for 
about  every  two  million  people.  Certain 
geographical  areas  can  support  and  should 
have  specialized  centers  or  Institutes  where 
research  and  teachmg  are  as  important  as 
patient  care.  Other  areas  should  have  a  bum 
unit  in  a  large  general  hospital  and  others 
should  have  speclallKed  bum  programs  In 
one  ward  or  section  of  the  hospital.  All  re- 
quire a  well-trained  team  of  highly  special- 
ized Individuals. 

The  value  and  yield  of  bum  research  can 
only  be  evaluated  objectively  In  limited 
ways.  One  yardstick  is  the  presentation  of 
research  results  at  our  national  meetmgs. 
During  the  past  five  years  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  funded  projects  resulted 
in  26%  of  all  research  papers  presented  at 
The  American  Bum  Association  meetings.  Of 
the  remalnmg  sources  of  research  contribu- 
tions the  bulk  came  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Institute  for  Surgical  Research  Unit  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  and  the  three 
Shrine  bum  Institutes.  These  considerations 
point  out  the  needs  for  expansion  of  qual- 
ity research  programs.  In  depth  tralnmg 
programs  to  assure  a  broad  foundation  In 
the  fundamentals  of  research  are  a  prerequi- 
site for  implementation  of  expanding  quality 
research. 

For  productivity  In  the  development  of 
personnel  In  burns  one  can  look  with  pride 
at  the  track  record  of  the  U.8.  Army  Institute 
for  Surgical  Research.  It  was  founded  In 
1949.  It  has  fiimisbed  the  cmly  organized 
trammg  ground  for  physicians  m  bum  care 
or  research  on  a  large  scale  basis.  It  has  pro- 
duced   four    chairmen    of    departments    of 
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surgery,  seven  professors  of  surgery,  nine 
professors  In  other  disciplines,  fifty-one  as- 
sociate and  assistant  professors.  Fourteen  of 
these  now  supervise  burn  uHlts  throughout 
the  country  and  twenty-five  others  are  In- 
volved part-time  in  bum  care.  Such  an  ex- 
tensive program  is  vital  to  our..  baliOiced 
growth  and  development.  More  are  needed 
but  equaUly  as  vital  are  the  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  cimical  care,  expand  their 
teaching  and  establish  small  research  piro- 
grams  of  quality. 

CLASSxncATioN  OF  Bttkn-Carx  Faciuties  in 

TRK  nmTED  States 

(By  Irving  Feller,  MD.  and  Keith.  H.  Crane, 

MS) 

The  concept  of  spedalized  care  facilities 
for  the  burned  patient  Is  relatively  new.  The 
first  "bvim  imlts"  were  established  in  1947  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Vlrgmia.  and  at  the 
Army  Surgical  Aesearcb  Unit  In  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.  These  units  were  organized  to 
provide,  within  their  walls,  almost  all  of  the 
resources  required  for  these  severely  In- 
jured patients.  Additional  units  were  estab- 
lished In  the  next  two  decades.  In  1969,  a 
survey  of  the  short-term  general  and  chil- 
dren's hospitals  In  the  United  States  was 
completed,  to  determme  the  availability  of 
facilities  for  the  care  of  the  bumed  patients. 
Only  32  such  facilities  could  be  identified.  In 
luldltlon  to  the  hospitals  that  provide  spe- 
cial facilities  for  bumed  patients,  46  others 
are  identified  with  Improved  care.  These  fa- 
cilities and  special  programs  are  not  alike, 
and  a  classification  of  them  Is  provided  to 
differentiate  the  levels  of  care  provided. 

Of  the  6,062  hospitals  initially  contacted, 
4,000  responded.  Of  those,  539  either  claimed 
to  provide  specialized  burn  care  or  were  con- 
sidered as  burn  referral  centers  by  other  hos- 
pitals, or  both.  The  remaining  hospitals  indi- 
cated that  they  had  no  special  provisions 
for  care  of  bumed  patients. 

The  results  of  this  study  mdicated  that 
"specialized  care"  was  a  very  general  term 
which  covered  a  range  from  hospitals  exclu- 
sively for  burns  to  doctors  specializing  in 
bum  patient  care,  but  working  within  gen- 
eral hospital  facilities. 

In  order  to  describe  precisely  the  spectrum 
of  treatment,  five  levels  of  bum  care  were 
defined  in  order  of  Increasing  specialization: 
(1)  general  care,  (2)  general  mtenslve  care, 
(3)  bum  program,  (4)  bum  unit,  (6)  bum 
center.  They  are  defined  as  follows: 

"(General  care  Is  defined  as  treatment  given 
m  a  hospital  with  no  specialized  facilities  or 
areas  for  bum  care  and  no  consistent  plan 
for  management  of  the  patient. 

"At  the  general  inteiisive  care  level,  burns 
are  often  treated  In  a  specialized  facility  or 
area,  such  as  an  mtenslve  care  unit,  with 
other  patients,  but  no  consistent  plan  for 
management  of  bums  is  followed.  However, 
the  problems  associated  wltti  more-severe 
bums  are  recognized,  and  the  patient  Is 
placed  In  the  available  intensive  care  area. 

"Bum  programa  are  foimd  In  the  hospital 
that  has  no  specialized  facilities  or  areas  for 
burn  care,  but  in  which  a  consistent  plan, 
conducted  by  an  interested  and  experienced 
physician  (or  jointly  by  many  physicians), 
is  followed  for  management  of  bums.  As  a 
measure  of  experience,  it  was  'assiuned  that 
the  physician  is  treating  at  least  25  burns 
per  year. 

"A  bum  unit  is  a  bum  program  being  con- 
ducted in  a  specialized  facility  which  is  used 
only  foe  bums.  It  was  assumed  that  this 
facility  has  at  least  four  beds  and  in  which 
at  least  36  patients  are  treated  each  year. 
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"A  bum  center  Is  basically  a  larger  burn 
unit,  with  special  emphasis  on  research  and 
teaching  as  well  as  en  patient  care.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  facility  has  at  least  six 
beds  and  In  which  at  least  50  patients  are 
treated  yearly." 

Startmg  m  July  1968,  a  second  question- 
naire was  sent  to  the  previously  located  639 
hospitals,  as  well  as  to  all  msdical  schools. 
These  questionnaires  were  followed  up  by 
telephone  calls  and  site  vlslta  or  both  when 
the  questionnaires  were  either  not  returned. 
Incomplete,  or  contradictory. 

This  second  survey  revealed  that  out  of 
6,062  short-term  general  and  children's  hos- 
pitals, only  78  provided  some  form  of  spe- 
cialized burn  care.  This  group  Includes  12 
bum  centers,  20  bum  units,  and  46  burn 
programs.  There  are  also  300  hospitals  that 
use  their  mtenslve  care  areas  for  bum  pa- 
tients. Interestingly  enough,  100  of  the  gen- 
eral-care hospitals  were  considered  as  burn 
referral  centers  by  other  ho^ltals,  even 
though  they  provided  no  specialized  biim 
care.  These  results  are  sununarlzed  In 
Table  1. 

The  12  bum  centers  are  mdlvldually  listed 
In  Table  a>.  This  listing  shows  the  burn  cen- 
ter location,  doctor(s)  in  charge,  hospltal(s) 
admmistratlvely  responsible,  bed  capacity  of 
the  facility,  and  the  number  of  annual  ad- 
missions. The  llsttng  is  alphabetical  by  loca- 
tion (city  wlthm  state).  Table  3  lists  the  20 
bum  units  In  an  Identical  fashion. 

In  Table  4,  the  bum  programs  are  pre- 
sented alphabetically  by  state,  listing  the 
city,  physician,  and  hospital.  The  geographic 
distribution  of  the  bum  centers,  bum  units, 
and  bum  programs  Is  shown  m  the  Figure. 
(Figure  not  printed.) 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  medical  problems  pre- 
sented by  seriously  burned  patients  has  m- 
creased.  Over  9,000  p^isbed  articles  and 
books  on  various  aspects  of  burn  treatment 
testifies  to  the  increasing  Interest,  research, 
and  activity  in  this  area.l  In  the  few  burn- 
care  facilities  within  the  country,  statistics 
on  high  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  are 
being  challenged  and  changed. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been  a 
matching  growth  of  burn  centers  or  other 
facilities  where  new  concepts  In  treatment 
can  be  conslsteDtly  carried  out  for  the  pa- 
tients' IjeneOt.  In  fact,  of  approximately  75,- 
000  annual  admissions  of  patients  with  bum 
mjurles,  only  7,700  are  treated  m  hospitals 
that  have  bum-treatment  programs.  More 
facilities  that  offer  specialized  treatment  are 
urgently  needed  m  every  category.  A  classifi- 
cation and  location  of  the  exiatmg  facilities 
within  the  United  States  is  presented. 

This  study  was  supported  in  part  by  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  grant  HS00131-06. 

roOTNOR 

'Feller  I:  International  Bibliography  on 
Bums.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  American  Burn 
Research  Corp.,  1969. 

Table  1. — Claattfication  of  levels  of  burn- 
patient  care 
Paclllty:  •    Number 

Bum    center , 13 

Burn    unit 20 

Bum    prograBO - _..~ 40 

Total 78 

General   Intensive  care 300 

General  care 6,684 

Total 6,062 
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TABLE  2.— BURN  CENTERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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^tion,  dMkif(t)  in  ckar^,  haspitaKt) 

Los  Ang«l«s:  John  Winklty,  M.D.;  Los  Angeles  County  General  Honital. 
Atlanti:  H  Hailan Stone,  M.D.;6rady  Memorial  Hospital,  Emory  Univer- 
sity Hospital 

Chicaio :  John  Boswiek,  M.D..  Nelson  Stone,  ItJO. ;  Cook  County  Ho'spitli' 

Iowa  City:  S.  E.  Zillren,  M.O. ;  University  of  Iowa  Hospital 

Boston:  Oli\Mr  Cope,  M.D.:  Shrine  Burns  intiitute,  Mastachusetts 

General  Hospital 

Ann  Arbor,  Midi.:  Irving  Feller,  M.D.;  Universjty  of  MJdiigan  Medicai 

Canter,  St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital 

Cincinnati:  Bruce  MacMillan,  M.D.,  Robert  Hummel,  M.O. ;  Shrine  Burns 

Institute,  Cincinnati  General  Hospital 


Bed 

capacity, 

number 

Annual 

admissions, 

number 

30 

325 

2S 

35 

9 

180 
425 

75 

30 

225 

14 

ISO 

SS 

325 

Location,  dodoKs)  in  charge,  hospitsKs) 


Bed 

capKity, 

number 


Annual 

admissions, 

number 


Columbus  Ohio:  E.  Thomas  Boles,  M.D. ;  Childrens  Hospital 

Dallas:  Charles  Baxter,  M.O. ;  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital 

Galveston,  Tex.:  Duane  Larson,  M.D, Stephen  Lewis,  M.O.  ;Shriae  Burns 

Institute,  John  Sealey  Hospital 

San  Antonio,  Tex.:  Basil  Prultt,  Col..  MC;  O.S.  Army  Sur(icil  ReWirch' 

Unit,  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 

Richmond,  Va. :  B.  W.  Haynas,  M.D. ;  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hospital. 

Total 


20 
12 

30 

60 
36 


125 
200 

300 

390 

220 


356 


2.940 


TABLE  3.-BURN  UNITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Location,  doctor(s)  in  charge,  hospitat(s) 


Mobile,  Ala.:  John  Crosby,  M.O.,  Byron  Green,  MJ).;  Mobile  General 
Hospital 

Phoenix,  Ariz. :  William  Price,  M.D.;  Maricopa  County  General  Hospital.. 

Oranae,  Calif.:  Irving  Rappaport,  M  D. ;  Orange  County  Medical  Center.. 

San  Francisco:  Gerald  O'Connor,  M.D.,  Vincent  Pennisi,  M.D. ; St  Francis 
Memorial  Hospital 

Washington,  DC:  John  Lilly,  M.D.;  Children's  Hospital  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ...  „ 

Miami,  Fla. :  Hiram  Polk,  M.D.;  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital I.. I. ."I. 

Detroit:  James  Lk>yd,  M.O.;  Children's  Hospital 

SL  Paul:  James  Leieve,  M.O. ;SL  Paul  Ramsey  Hospital 

SL  Louis: 

Harvey  Butcher,  M.D. ;  Barnes  Hospital 

WilliamMonafe,  M.D. ;  St.  Johns  Mercy  Hospital 

Albany,  N.V.:  Mark  Wong,  M.D. ;  Albany  MedicalCenter 


Bed 

Annual 

admission, 

Mimber 

number 

8 

150 

9 

100 

8 

125 

10 

50 

S 

50 

16 

75 

11 

120 

10 

150 

6 

SO 

11 

90 

10 

120 

Location,  docto((s)  In  charge,  hospitaKs) 


Bed 

capacity, 
number 


Annual 

admissions, 

number 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. :  I.C.  Song.,  M.D.,  Bertram  Bromberg,  M.D. ;  Kings  County 

Hospital :    . 

New  York :  Ronald  ONstein.  M.O. ,  George  Crikelair,  M.D. ;  Haiiem  HospiM' 

C6(tt6r 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  :"C.'F.'ZukosiJ,'M.D" ;  North  CaVoiira  Meniorial'Hospita] ' " 
Akron,  Ohio :  Clifford  ^oeckman,  M.D. ;  Children's  Hospital  of  Akron 
Toledo,  Ohio:  James  Sullivan,  M.D.,  John  Kelleher,  M.D.;SL  Vincent 

Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

Tulia,  OWa :  Frank  Qingan,  M.D. ;  Hilkrest  Medical  Center 

Pittsburgh:  Charles  Copoland,  M.D;  Mercy  Hospital 

Houston :  Melvin  Spira,  M.D. ;  Ben  Taub  General  Hospital 
Milwaukee:GeorgeCollenline,  M.D.;St.  Mary'sHospital 

ToUl ' 


175 


20 

100 

7 

40 

14 

140 

S 

35 

10 

125 

6 

50 

12 

140 

30 

225 

218 


2,110 


Tablb  4. — Bum  programs  in  the  United 
States 

Birmingham.  Ala;  Alan  Dlmlck,  I£D;  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Hospital. 

Little  Rock.  Ark;  Merlin  Kllbury,  MD;  St. 
Vincent  Infirmary. 

Los  Angeles;  Franklin  Ashley,  MD;  Uni- 
versity of  California  Hospital. 

Oakland.  Calif;  LCNR  Dwight  OaUoway, 
MC;  US  Naval  HospiUl. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif;  Donald  Laub,  MD;  Palo 
Alto-Stanford  Hospital. 

San  Francisco;  Thomas  Hunt,  MD;  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital. 

San  Mateo,  Calif;  (MD  not  identified) ;  San 
Mateo  County  General  Hospital. 

Sherman  Oaks,  Calif;  Richard  Grossman, 
MD;  Sherman  Oaks  Community  Hospital. 

Denver;  Ben  Eiseman.  MD;  Denver  General 
Hospital. 

Washington,  DC;  WUllam  Matory,  MD; 
Freeman's  Hospital. 

Washington,  DC;  Maxme  Schurter,  MD; 
Gordon  Letterman,  MD;  George  Washington 
University  Hospital. 

Jacksonville,  Fla;  Samuel  Stephenson,  MD; 
Duval  Medical  Center. 

Tampa,  Fla;  Joan  Fletcher,  MD;  Tampa 
General  Hospital. 

Augusta,  Ga;  Carl  Jelenko,  MD;  Etigene 
Talmadge  Memorial  Hospltol. 

Chicago;  Harvey  Zarem.  MD;  Mau-k  Ravltch, 
MD;    University  of   Chicago   Hospital. 

Kansas  City,  Kan;  David  Robinson,  MD; 
Lucian  Leape,  MD;  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center. 

Lexington,  Ky;  Paul  Weeks,  MD;  Umverslty 
of  Kentucky  Medical  Center. 

New  Orleans:  Francta  Nance,  MD;  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans. 

Baltimore,  Md;  (MD  not  identified);  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Hospital. 

Boston;  Alfred  Morgan,  MD;  Peter  Bent 
Brlgham  Hospital. 

Springfield,  Mass;  Joseph  Baker,  MD; 
Springfield  Hospital. 

Elolse,  Mich:  Robert  O'Neal,  MD;  Wayne 
County  General  Hospital. 

Minneapolis;  Donald  McQuanie,  MD;  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital. 
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Rochester,  Minn; 
Mary's  Hospital. 

Kansas   City,    Mo;    J.   O.   McDonald,   MD; 
Childrens  Mercy  Hospital. 

St.  Louis;  Francis  Paletta,  MD;  St.  Louis 
University  Hospital. 

Hackensack,  NJ;  Edward  Dana,  MD;  Hack- 
ensack  Hospital. 

Montclair,  NJ;  William  Conroy,  MD;  Moun- 
tainside Hospital. 

Brooklyn,     NT;     Kaj     Holmstrand,     MD; 
Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Center. 

Buffalo;    Louis   Cloutter,   MD;    Emergency 
Hospital  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

Buffalo:  George  Reading,  MD;  Edward  J. 
Meyer  Memorial  Hospital. 

East   Meadow,    NY;    Leonard   Rubm,    MD; 
Meadowbrook  Hospital. 

New  York;  Fellclen  Steichen,  MD;  Lincoln 
Hospital. 

Rochester,   NY;    Robert   McCormack,   MD; 
John  Morton,  MD;  Strong  Memorial  Hospital. 

Durham,    NC;    Nicholas    Oeorglade,    MD; 
Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

Winston -Salem,   NC;    Julius  Howell,   MD; 
North  Carolina  Baptist  Hospital. 

Oklahoma  City;  John  Schilling,  MD;  Edwin 
Smith,  MD;  University  of  Oklahoma  Hospital. 

Philadelphia;  George  Manstein,  MD;  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center. 

York,  Pa;  John  Angelo,  MD;  York  Hospital. 

Charleston,  SC;  CurtU  Artz,  MD;  Medical 
College  Hospital. 

Memphis:    Roger    Sherman,    MD;    City   of 
Memphis  Hospital. 

Seattle:  Donald  Hall,  ISD;  Children  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

Seattle;  James  Cantrell.  MD;  King  County 
Hospital. 

Morgantown.  WV;  Walter  Moran.  MD;  West 
Virginia  University  Hospital. 

Madison.  Wis;  Robert  Hlckey.  MD;  Univer- 
sity of  Wlsconsm  Hospital. 

Neenah.  Wis;  Eugene  Schrang.  MD;  Theda 
Clark  Memorial  Hospital. 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  WASHOrcTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  ADAms.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  the  very  ugly,  arrogant 
and  completely  uncalled  for  racial  slur 
emitted  from  the  lips  of  that  "renowned 
and  respected  attorney,"  John  VtTilson, 
in  making  reference  to  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  and  honored  Senators  from 
Hawaii,  Daniel  iNotrYE. 

Quite  to  the  contrary  of  any  thought 
which  might  have  been  hovering  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  mind.  Senator  Inouye  and  the 
other  distinguished  Senators  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Practices  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent service  to  this  country  by  exposing 
not  only  the  alleged  illegal  activities  per- 
petrated by  members  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  the  I^resident's  Reelec- 
tion Committee,  but  also  the  disregard 
for  our  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  lEmd 
exhibited  by  some  high  officials  and  their 
legal  counsel. 

Senator  Inoute  Is  helping  to  restore 
some  decency  to  our  country  and  its  po- 
litical system  in  his  work  in  the  Water- 
gate hearings.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
we  aU  have  a  great  deal  further  to  go 
before  that  goal  of  true  decency  is  ac- 
tually achieved. 

I  think  the  Washington  Post's  edi- 
torial staff  in  their  editorial  in  this 
morning's  paper,  puts  the  problem  in  a 
nutshell — and  I  would  like  permission  to 
have  that  editorial  reprinted  along  with 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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Mk.  Wilson's  Sqttaud  Remakk 
"That's  Just  the  way  I  speak.  I  consider  it 
a  description  of  the  man.  I  wouldn't  mind 
being  called  a  little  American."  Thus  John  J. 
Wilson,  lawyer  for  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John 
Ebrllchman,  explained  (if  that  Is  the  word 
we  want)  his  disdainful  allusion  to  Sen. 
Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawall)  as  "that  Uttle 
Jap."  As  Is  so  often  the  case  with  people 
who  perceive  their  fellow  citizens  In  this 
way,  Mr.  Wilson's  "explanation"  was.  If  any- 
thing, more  revealing  than  his  original  re- 
mark. That  Is,  as  distinct  from  Senator 
Inouye  ("that  Uttle  Jap"),  Mr.  Wilson  thinks 
of  himself  as  an  American.  What,  then,  does 
he  think  Senator  Inouye  Is?  A  foreigner?  A 
foreigner  serving  In  the  United  States  Senate? 
A  foreigner  who  lost  his  right  arm  in  World 
War  II  fighting  In  the  American  army  In 
Europe?  A  native-born  American  who  has 
won  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
heroism  In  action  and  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  adult  life  In  public  service  and  who  Is 
nonethelesa  .  .  .  somehow  ...  a  foreigner? 
Well,  whatever  else  Mr.  Wilson  may  as- 
sume about  these  matters,  we  think  he's  got 
one  thing  exactly  right.  "I  wouldn't  mind 
being  called  a  Uttle  American,"  Mr.  Wilson 
said.  The  small  and  squalid  spirit  of  his  re- 
marks suggests  to  us  that  the  description 
will  do  Just  fine. 


ON  INTRODUCING  RESOLUTION  TO 
CREATE  A  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENT 
AGENCY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent Watergate  disclosures,  disillusion- 
ment by  the  unauthorized  war  in  Laos, 
and  shades  of  past  operations,  such  as 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  have  all  caused 
Congress  to  focus  greater  attention  on 
CIA  activities.  Members  of  the  CIA  over- 
sight subcommittees  of  Congress,  who 
once  accepted  the  word  of  the  CIA  al- 
most unquestionably,  are  now  reassess- 
ing the  role  of  congressional  oversight 
and  should  be  commended. 

It  is  well  established  that  Congress  has 
failed  in  the  past  to  provide  adequate 
scrutiny.  Too  often,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
have  been  misled,  misinformed,  or  have 
failed  to  adequately  question  the  CIA 
concerning  its  activities.  Otherwise 
many  of  its  more  questionable  activities, 
such  as  the  secret  war  In  Laos,  could 
have  been  prevented. 

Because  of  the  enormous  scope  of  CIA 
activities  and  operations,  standing  com- 
mittees in  each  House  of  Congress,  with 
full  staffs,  will  have  to  be  established  to 
provide  adequate  oversight.  Therefore, 
today  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  are  in- 
troducing resolutions  to  create  such 
committees  in  our  respective  Houses  of 
Congress.  These  committees  shall  con- 
sist of  members  of  the  Armed  Sendees 
Committees,  members  of  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  remainder  from  members  of  the 
respective  Houses.  Their  functions  shall 
include  consideration  of  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  CIA,  excltisive  of  matters  of 
appropriations  of  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  Agency  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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These  resolutions  require  prompt,  af- 
firmative consideration  by  Congress.  An- 
other bill  I  introduced,  along  with  28  of 
my  colleagues,  H.R.  8592,  would  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  giving 
Congress  greater  oversight  control  over 
the  CIA.  Together  with  the  creation  of 
the  standing  committees,  we  can  assert 
greater  control  over  the  CIA  and  help 
prevent  future  embarrassments,  illegal 
and  immoral  CIA  activities,  undermining 
of  legitimate  foreign  policy,  and  subver- 
sion of  American  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  my  resolution  so  that  it  can  be 
inspected  by  my  colleagues: 
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House  Resolution  — 


I 


Resolved,  That  clause  1  of  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (e) 
through  (u)  as  paragraphs  (f)  through  (v), 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (d)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Committee  on  the  Central  InteUl- 
gence  Agency,  to  consist  of  fifteen  Members 
as  follows:  Five  Members  concurrently  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  five 
Members  concurrently  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  five  other 
Members." 

Sec.  a.  RiUe  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating clauses  S  through  33  as  clauses  6 
through  34.  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
immediately   after  clause   4  the   following: 

"5.  Committee  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

"(a)  Central  Intelligence  Agency." 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (a)  of  clause  3  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  other  than 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency"  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Clause  2  of  Rule  xni  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "clause  22  of  Rule  XI"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  23  of  Rule 
XI". 


AUGUST  21.  1968— ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S  LOSS  OP 
FREEDOM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  In  recess  and  thus  the  Record  will 
not  be  available  to  the  Members.  I  want 
to  express  my  views  on  an  international 
date  of  special  significance  that  will  be 
remembered,  August  21,  1968,  when  Rus- 
sian troops  occupied  Czechoslovakia  to 
suppress  the  liberalization  that  was  de- 
veloping in  that  coimtry. 

Several  years  have  passed  since~^hat 
date  and  the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia 
remain  imder  the  heel  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian goosestep. 

I  emphasize  this  point  to  the  Members 
this  afternoon,  feeling  as  I  do  that  this 
episode  demonstrates  the  rigid  and  bar- 
baric nature  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 
For  those  people  in  all  parts  of  the  woild, 
August  21, 1968  should  be  remembered  as 
a  day  when  the  blooming  of  freedom  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  and  the  rights  of  these 
peoples  remain  divided  until  this  day. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  MicRiCAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last 
few  years  there  have  been  persistent  re- 
ports of  prisoners  being  tortured,  kept 
in  solitary  confinement,  detained  in- 
definitely without  trial,  and  sometimes 
dying  imder  mysterious  circumstances 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  South  African 
police.  The  South  African  system  of 
apartheid,  with  complete  power  held  by 
small  white  minority,  depends  on  com- 
plete repression  of  all  political  and  civil 
rights  for  the  Africans,  Asians  and  col- 
oreds,  and  the  use  of  police  terror  on  a 
massive  scale. 

Some  of  the  evidence  of  the  use  of  In- 
humane methods  of  interrogation  and 
punishment  has  been  collected  and 
analyzed  by  the  United  Nations  Unit  on 
Apartheid.  I  include  a  few  extracts  from 
this  remarkable  document,  entitled 
"Maltreatment  and  Torture  of  Prison- 
ers in  South  Africa,"  in  the  Record: 
Malteeaticent  and  Tobtuee  or  PaiaoirBBS  nr 
South  Ahuca 

Maltreatment  and  torture  of  opponents  of 
apartheid,  in  prisons  and  police  cells,  has 
become  an  essential  feature  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  In  the  past  decade.  Thousands 
of  opponents  of  apartheid — the  leaders  and 
participants  In  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed 
people  for  freedom  and  human  dignity,  as 
well  as  whites  who  have  supported  and  join- 
ed this  struggle — have  been  detailed  and 
Imprisoned  for  no  offense  but  their  participa- 
tion In  the  legitimate  struggle.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  prolonged  solitary  con- 
finement, threats,  abuse  and  Ul-treatment. 
The  Special  Branch  of  the  Police  has  sub- 
jected many  of  them  to  special  cruelty — as- 
saults, electric  shocks,  "statute  torture",  dep- 
rivation of  sleep  and  sophisticated  psycho- 
logical torture — In  order  to  extract  confes- 
sion or  information  on  the  struggle  against 
apartheid.  More  than  a  score  of  detainees 
have  died  in  prison.' 

The  Incidents  of  specially  cruel  and  brutal 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  and  detainees, 
reviewed  in  chapter  m,  represent  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  actual  cases.  They  have  occurred 
in  prlaona  and  police  ceUs  scattered  aU  over 
the  country.  The  Government  has  consis- 
tently shielded  the  officers  of  the  Security 
Branch  and  o>;ber  policemen  accused  of  as- 
saults and  torture  from  punishment  or  im- 
partial tnvestigatlon.i  The  conclusion  is 
ineecapaible  that  cruelty  against  opponents 
of  apartheid  Is  the  application  of  a  deliberate 
and  centrally  directed  policy,  and  that  tor- 
ture by  the  Security  Police  Is  condoned,  if 
not  actually  encouraged,  by  the  Government. 

The  South  African  regime  has  continued 
to  perpetrate  such  brutality  in  flagrant  de- 
fiance of  United  Nations  resolutions  and 
world  opinion.  The  South  African  regime 
hopes  to  intimidate  the  oppressed  people  of 
the  country  to  acquiesce  in  apartheid.  But  in 
fact,  by  Its  policies  and  actions  the  Govern- 
ment Is  only  creating  a  graver  crisis  In  South 
Africa  and  beyond. 

The  political  prisoners  and  detainees  in 
South  Africa  are  the  participants  in  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle  for  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human    Rights.  Leaders 
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like  Nelson  Mandela,  Walter  SIsulu  and 
Abram  Fischer  have  won  the  recpect  and 
admiration  of  Oovemments  and  peoplea  all 
over  the  world  for  their  heroism  and  hu- 
manism. They  and  their  feUow-prlsoners  are, 
indeed,  the  genuine  leader*  and  represent- 
ativas  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  Africa. 

urraoDB  or  trx  in«ttisitoks 

The  treatment  of  persons  detained  imder 
the  detention  laws  la  governed  by  special  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Mln'ater  of 
Justice.  They  are  denied  even  the  minimum 
protection  of  the  regulations  under  which 
prisoners  convicted  of  common  law  crimes 
are  normally  kept.  The  conditions  of  im- 
prisonment are  laid  down  by  the  Security 
Branch,  and  not  by  the  prison  authorities. 

What  may  be  considered  unlawful  treat- 
ment for  condemned  murderers  may  be  law- 
ful In  the  case  of  these  detainees.  For  ex- 
ample, almost  all  the  detainees  have  been 
subjected  to  prolonged  periods  of  solitary 
confinement,  most  of  them  far  beyond  the 
30  days  laid  down  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 
as  the  mazUnum  for  prisoners  of  war  in  ex- 
ceptional caaes.  DeUlnees  are  often  denied 
even  one  hour  of  exercise  a  day  or  access  to 
open  air.  They  are  not  allowed  to  have  read- 
ing matter  (except  perhaps  the  Bible)  or 
writing  Instruments  to  relieve  what  the 
cotirts  called  "the  tedium  of  their  confine- 
ment". Such  solitary  confinement  is  itself, 
according  to  experts,  cruel  and  Inhuman 
treatment. 

In  addition,  available  evidence  indicates 
that  the  Security  Police  have  frequently  re- 
sorted not  only  to  brutal  assaults  but  to 
electric  shock  torture,  sUtue  torture,  refused 
to  permit  sleep  for  long  periods  and  various 
other  and  more  sophisticated  methods  of 
torture. 

The  growing  impunity  of  the  Special 
Branch  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  while 
only  Africans  and  other  non-whites  were 
subjected  to  physical  assaults  in  1963.  white 
men  have  also  been  assaulted  since  July 
1964,  when  Mr.  Alan  Brooks,  Mr.  John  Harris 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Lewln  were  assaulted.  In  addi- 
tion, many  others  were  subjected  to  sUtue 
torture.  There  remained  stUl  some  restraint 
with  regard  to  white  women:  the  assault 
on  Miss  Stephanie  Kemp  and  the  prolonged 
Interrogation  of  Miss  Ann  Nicholson  in  1964 
may  have  been  isolated  cases,  as  suggested 
to  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Oroup; »  but  the 
many  cases  of  statute  tortiure  In  196fr-l966 
could  only  be  a  deliberate  policy.  African 
women  have  been  subjected  to  deliberate 
brutality,  especially  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Win- 
nie Mandela  and  others  in  1970. 

Allegations  of  slmUar  torture  have  been 
made  from  so  many  centres  and  have  In- 
volved so  many  local  officers — In  addition 
to  certain  Interrogators  who  travel  from 
Pretoria  to  other  areas— that  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  Security  Branch  officers  have 
been  trained  in  these  methods.  Moreover. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  they  have 
been  experimenting  with  various  refine- 
ments. 

GESTAPO  methods 

Again  and  again,  a  parallel  has  been  drawn 
between  torture  of  political  prisoners  In 
South  Africa  and  the  practice  of  the  Nazi 
Gestapo  m  Germany.  The  Ad  Hoc  Working 
Group  of  Experts  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  In  1967: 

"The  procedures  and  methods  utilized  by 
the  Special  Branch  and  police  for  Interro- 
gation of  detainees  and  arrested  persons  are 
very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those 
reported  to  have  been  used  by  the  Gestapo 
under  Hitler's  Nazi  regime  in  Ctermany."  (E/ 
CN.4/950,  para.  1143.) 

In  thia  connexion,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
torture  of  detainees  became  frequent  In 
South  Africa  after  Mr.  B.  J.  Vbrster  was  ap- 
pointed Mmister  of  J\istice  in  1962.  During 
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the  Second  World  War.  Mr.  Vorster  had  been 
a  General  in  the  Ossewa  Brandwag,  a  para- 
military organization  which  engaged  in  acts 
of  sabotage  against  the  war  effort,  in  sym- 
pathy with  Nan  Germany.  He  had  been  in- 
terned from  September  1942  to  January  1944 
and  then  placed  under  house  arrest.  Soon 
after  becoming  Minister,  he  promoted  Mr. 
H.  J.  van  den  Bergh,  a  Jimior  police  officer 
who  had  been  detained  in  the  interment 
camp  with  him,  to  the  post  of  head  of  the 
Security  Branch.*  He  obtained  arbitrary  pow- 
ers of  house  arrest  and  prorlded  the  Secu- 
rity Branch  with  the  detentlcm  laws.  He  has 
protected  the  Security  Branch  by  consistent- 
ly refusing  to  hold  a  public  inquiry  despite 
numerous  complaints  of  torture  and  repeated 
and  widespread  demands  In  Parliament  and 
by  the  public. 

MK.  aATICOND  XXBENaTKUr 

Mr.  Elsensteln  was  detained  under  the  90- 
day  law  In  1964. 

It  was  reported  that  he  was  punched  stead- 
ily on  one  spot  on  his  arm  for  three  hours 
untU  it  was  swollen.  He  was  forced  to  stand 
for  38  hoiirs.  He  then  sat  down  and  was 
kicked  and  beaten.  He  waa  selaed  t>y  hU  tes- 
ticles, lUted  up  bodily,  takm  to  the  window 
and  threatened  with  dropping.  He  then  made 
a  statement  which  was  false.  (B/CN.4/960, 
para,  917). 

MB.     DOUGLAS     ICTaHETSRB     MVEMBB 

Mr.  Mvembe,  73,  a  pensioner,  was  detained 
under  the  Terrorism  Act  and  subsequently 
tried  with  Mrs.  Mandela  and  others. 

He  said  that  he  was  forced  to  stand  on 
bricks.  As  he  was  unable  to  balance  on  the 
bricks,  he  was  handcuffed  and  tied  to  a 
grating  above  his  head,  hla  feet  touching 
the  bricks.  "It  looked  as  if  I  was  on  the  cross. 
I  would  thirst  and  ask  for  water  .  .  .  After 
many  pleas  for  water  they  would  give  me  a 
drop  and  then  withdraw  the  mug  from  my 
mouth."  He  was  tortured  for  three  days  and 
nights. 

MISS   shanti   naidoo 

Miss  Naidoo,  a  clerk  who  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment and  restriction  for  opposition  to 
apartheid,  was  detained  under  the  Terrorism 
Act  on  3  June  1969  and  called  as  a  State  wit- 
ness in  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Mandela  and  others. 

She  told  the  court  that  she  had  been  kept 
in  solitary  confinement,  subjected  to  brutal 
interrogation  and  threatened  with  the  arrest 
of  all  her  famUy.  She  had  had  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  of  the  cell.  She  had  made  a  state- 
ment only  after  a  flve-day  Interrogation  dur- 
ing which  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  sit 
or  sleep.  She  said : 

"I  was  Interrogated,  I  was  forced  to  make 
certain  admissions  because  I  couldn't  stand 
the  strain  of  standing  on  my  feet  for  hours 
and  hours  .  .  . 

"My  mind  went  completely  blank  and  I 
went  to  sleep  standing  and  I  had  a  sort  of  a 
dream  in  which  I  was  actually  speaking  to 
the  officers  tiho  were  interrogating  me.  In  my 
Bleep,  and  afterwards  when  I  had  sort  of  re- 
gained my  senses.  I  was  Interrogated  on  this 
dream  I  had  which  was  complete  nonsense. 

"The  interrogation  went  on  for  five  days 
Without  any  sleep." 

She  refused  to  give  evidence  on  the  ground 
that  two  of  the  accused  were  her  friends, 
and  was  sentenced  to  two  months  \n  prison. 
After  serving  the  sentence,  she  was  again  de- 
tained for  four  months  under  the  Terrorism 
Act. 

MX.    AHMED    TUfOL 

Mr.  Timol,  30.  a  school  teacher,  was  de- 
tained under  the  Terrorism  Act  on  22  Octo- 
ber 1971.  He  died  on  27  October,  after  a  fall 
from  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Security  Police 
headquarters  In  Johannesburg.  The  Security 
Police  claimed  that  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide. 

An  inquest  was  held  after  a  delay  of  several 
weeks:  the  magistrate  refused  the  applica- 
tion of  the  family's  counsel  for  Information 
In  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the 
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Uiquest  was  deUyed  unto  an  appeal  of  the 
ruling  was  decided  by  the  Supmeme  Court. 

It  was  disclosed  at  the  inquest  that  Mr. 
Timol  had  been  interrogated  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  P.  van  Wyk.  Captam  Dlrker,  Cap- 
tain Bean.  Obtain  J.  Z.  van  Niekerk  and 
Captain  Johannes  Oloy.  On  the  day  of  the 
death,  he  had  been  Interrogated  by  Captain 
Oloy  and  CapUhi  van  Niekerk  from  8  ajn. 
to  3.30  p.m.» 

Results  of  the  pott  mortem  examination 
had  shown  several  injuries  sustained  be- 
tween three  and  10  days  before  death.  Medi- 
cal specUliste  testified  that  these  Injuries  <> 
could  have  been  caused  by  blows  and  kicks 
with  a  boot.* 

The  magistrate,  Mr.  i.  J.  L.  de  Vllliers, 
found  on  32  June  1972  that  Mr.  Timol  bad 
committed  suicide  and  that  no  one  was  to 
blame  for  his  death. 

Evidence  received  in  1963  and  1964  from 
Robben  Island  prison,  where  non-white  po- 
litical prisoners  are  gaoled,  Indicated  brutal 
and  widespread  ill-treatment.  There  were  al- 
legations of  frequent  assaults  by  warders, 
attempts  at  sodomy  by  hardened  criminals, 
hard  manual  labour,  other  indignities  and 
humiliation,  and  lack  of  decent  medical  at- 
tentlon.T 

Leaders  of  the  people  like  Nelson  Man- 
dela continue  to  be  obliged  to  work  in  the 
lime  quarry  or  to  break  stones.  They  are  given 
unpalatable  food  and  are  obliged  to  wear 
shorts.  They  receive  no  bread  but  only  mealle 
meal. 

A  letter  smuggled  out  of  Robben  Island 
prison  In  March  1969  Indicated  a  continued 
lack  of  medical  attention.  A  prisoner  wrote: 

"It  has  become  Imperative  to  lis  to  write 
and  report  to  you  the  most  intolerable  con- 
ditions to  which  we  are  subjected. 

"The  poor  medical  treatment  we  receive 
is  a  matter  which  must  receive  your  first  at- 
tention. From  last  year  four  of  our  men 
died  mainly  through  negligence.  Practically 
no  treatment  was  given  to  them  untU  they 
were  completely  helpless.  Their  ailments  be- 
came complicated  beyond  remedy,  and  then 
only  were  they  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Cape 
Town,  Somerset  Hospital. 

"In  a  matter  of  a  week,  Marks  died,  Simon 
Mkele  stayed  for  a  few  days  in  hospital.  He 
also  died.  This  one  had  a  medical  recom- 
mendation to  be  discharged  Trom  prison  but 
this  never  materialized. 

"Headman  Slndlle  Ncaphayl,  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth, is  a  case  that  requires  special  attention. 
He  took  lU  on  August  6  and  reported  sick. 
During  this  time  there  was  an  epidemic  at 
Robben  Island.  About  a  hundred  or  more 
were  affected.  The  doctor  did  not  come  until 
August  26.  Only  on  August  30  was  Ncaphayl 
sent  to  Somerset  Hospital.  He  died  on  Sep- 
tember 1 . 

"We  have  few  more  of  our  men  who  are 
really  seriously  ill.  And  if  no  action  is  taken 
they  will  definitely  die.  TB  and  asthmatic 
patients  are  forced  to  work  in  the  quarry,  a 
most  brutal  arrangement. 

"Please  arrange  for  a  commission  of  m- 
qulry  to  investigate  this  position.  The  food 
quality  is  exceedmgly  poor."  (A/AC.I16/ 
L.243) 

rOOTNOTES 

'  Nineteen  persons  held  under  the  general 
detention  laws  since  1963  have  died  In  de- 
tention. The  Government  has  claimed  that 
eleven  of  these  had  committed  suicide.  Hilda 
Bernstein,  The  Terrorism  of  Torture,  p.  54. 
In  addition,  at  least  two  persons  died  during 
detention  under  Proclamation  R.  400  in  the 
Transkel.  Republic  of  South  Africa  House  of 
Assembly  Debates  (Hansard),  11  February' 
1972,  col.  164.  All  these  21  were  non-whites. 

■The  Government  has  not  charged  any 
members  of  the  Security  Branch  for  assaults 
and  torture  against  detainees,  though  there 
has  been  evidence  in  numerous  caaes  of  as- 
saults, including  the  death  of  several  de- 
tainees. Large  numbers  of  policemen  are  an- 
nually convicted  of  assaults  and  other  of- 
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fences  against  prisoners  but  the  Qovemment 
has  retained  many  of  them  in  employment. 
» Communication  of  Miss  Sylvia  Neame  to 
the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  Experts. 
E/CN.4/AC.22/19.  annex  n. 

♦  Suzanne  Cronje,  Witneas  in  the  Dark.  pp. 
3-4;  E/CN.4/960,  para.  800  (testimony  of  Mr. 
A.  Sachs).  In  1969.  Gen.  van  den  Bergh  was 
made  head  of  the  newly  created  Bureau  fpr 
State  Security,  with  a  budget  of  over  4  mil- 
lion rand.  The  Security  Police  budget  was  in- 
creased that  year  by  200,000  rand  to  1.2  mil- 
lion rand.  Cape  Times,  11  August  1969. 

*  '  The  Star.  Johannesburg.  26  April  1972. 

•  Rand  Daily  Mail.  Johannesburg.  5  and  24 
May  1972. 

'Affidavit  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Galela,  a  former 
prisoner,  transmitted  by  the  Pan-Africanlst 
Congress  on  19  November  1963  (A/AC.116/ 
L.41);  three  affidavits  by  former  prisoners 
transmitted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  First  on  12  May 
1964   (A/AC.115/L.73). 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30 
I  joined  with  236  of  my  fellow  Members 
in  voting  to  defeat  the  rule  which  would 
have  provided  for  the  consideration  of 
increases  in  certain  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  salaries. 

The  President  now  receives  $200,000. 
the  Vice  President  $62,500,  Chief  Justice 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  $62,500,  Asso- 
ciate Justices  and  Cabinet  Officers  $60,- 
000.  President  of  the  Senate  $49,500.  and 
heads  of  agencies  $42,500. 

I  believe  these  salaries  are  more  than 
adequate  and  I  will  continue  to  oppose,  in 
every  way  I  can,  any  attempt  to  increase 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiild  like  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  an  editorial 
that  first  appeared  in  the  Montevideo 
American  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Or- 
tonville  Independent  on  July  18,  1973. 

It  best  explains  the  way  I  feel  about 
pay  increases  for  public  ofBcials:        * 
Salariks 

In  his  column  recently,  Congressman  J«hn 
Zwach  states  that  he  wUl  oppoae  any  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  salary  of  our  men  In 
Washington.  This  writer  certainly  supports 
Zwach  and  agrees  with  him  that  election  to 
public  office  Is  a  public  trust  and  that  moti- 
vation should  stem  from  higher  Ideals  than 
that  of  getting  rich. 

Perhaps  when  Zwach  nnlahes  the  job  In 
Washington  he'U  come  to  Minnesota  anc^  aee 
what  he  can  do  for  us  here. 

Mayor  Charles  Stenvlg.  for  Instance)  la 
one  of  the  lower  salaried  employees  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis.  At  $21,300,  there  are  six 
of  his  subordinates  who  receive  »30,000  per 
year  or  over.  Perhaps  Stenvlg  should  con- 
sider applying  for  the  Job  of  superintendent 
of  schools;  the  pay  there  U  $7,000  above  his 
present  salary  at  Its  lowest  level.  * 

Only  one  state  official,  the  Uquor  control 
commissioner,  receives  under  $20,000  per 
year,  according  to  a  recent  survey  done  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Ha  la 
paid  $19,000  per  year. 

Apparently  one  of  the  highest  paid  public 
officials  in  the  state  Is  Hennepin  County 
medical  examiner  John  J.  Coe.  He  received 
$54,168.  Of  tboee  surveyed  at  the  University 
of  BUnneaota  athletic  director  Paul  Glel  was 
the  lowest  paid  at  $30,000. 


,EXT^SIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  difficult  to  measure,  sometimes,  the 
work  done  or  the  worth  of  a  pubUc  official. 
Sometimes  we  wrongly  assume  that  those 
who  are  in  the  public  eye  the  most  should 
be  paid  the  most  because  obviously  they  are 
doing  the  most.  Such  is  not  the  case,  to  be 
sure. 

But  with  everything  else  grouting  up 
around  us,  the  line  against  Inflation  must 
be  held  somewhere.  It  might  not  be  out  of 
the  way  to  suggest  that  some  public  officials, 
both  elected  and  appointed,  begin  the  move 
by  paring  their  own  salaries  a  bit  and  foUow 
through  by  cutting  costs  In  their  depart- 
ments or  areas  of  responsibility. 

And  it  Is  this  point  that  Zwach's  point 
becomes  valid.  When  one  holds  public  office, 
no  matter  how  he  got  there,  he  is  holding  a 
public  trust.  WhUe  no  one  expects  him  to 
work  for  free  or  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  one 
must  not  expect  to  reap  huge  financial 
gains. 

Aside  from  some  healthy  flve-flgured  sal- 
aries, many  of  the  offlclalB  sxirveyed  also 

receive    automatic    salary    Increases,    mUeage 

expenses  for  travel  and  some  even  receive 

their  boznea. 

With  such  benefits  aboundmg  m  high 
places.  It  is  a  minor  miracle  that  more  peo- 
ple aren't  clawing  their  way  up  the  ladder 

to  success.  This  writer  is  not  suggesting  that 

the   Jobs   of    these   omclals   are   easy   or  tbat 

many  are  not  earning  their  salaries. 

This  writer  Is  merely  questioning  the  dra- 
matic heights  some  salaries  have  achieved. 
It  is  time  to  question  at  what  point  one 
reaches  the  pomt  o<  diminishing  returns. 
How  much  Is  a  man.  in  a  given  Job.  worth? 
Is  there  a  point  at  which  the  cost  of  main- 
taining that  fellow  in  that  position  out- 
weighs his  being  there?  Simply  put:  Is  It 
posBlble  for  us  to  one  day  find  ourselves  pay- 
ing our  public  officials  too  much,  more  than 

they  are  worth? 

It  Is  something  to  think  about. — Mont- 
evideo American. 
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been  commeated  upon  by  msmy  of  us 
earlier  this  year.  1 


PETOFI  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW   JZX8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  rl  V  JfiS 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  exhibition  about  the  life  and  works 
of  Alexander  Petdfl  was  held  at  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  lasting  for  over  a 
month. 

The  exhibition  featured  an  excellently 
selected  number  of  books,  facsimiles  and 
other  materials  about  the  life  of  this 
literary  genius,  who,  despite  dying  at 
the  age  of  26,  is  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  Hungarian  poet,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  great  European  poets  along 
with  Heine.  Byron,  and  Tennyson. 

Translations  of  his  work  into  various 
European  and  Asian  languages  were 
also  featured,  as  were  many  of  the 
American  editions  of  his  poems  starting 
with  the  1850's  and  ending  with  publi- 
cations aroimd  1969. 

Credit  for  this  display  of  Hungarian 
culture  and  of  the  man  whose  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy  were  closely  in 
line  with  those  of  Abrsiham  Lincoln 
should  be  given  to  the  Finnlsh-Ugrian 
Specialist  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Dr.  Elemer  Bako,  and  to  the  leadership 
in  foreign  cultural  presentation  so  often 
displayed  by  the  Library  of  Congress  as 
a  whole.  Dr.  Bako's  work  on  Petdfl  has 


RESOLUnONS  BY  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS WORKERS  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  MELVIN  t>RICE 

or  nxoTois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

last  month  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  held  their  35th  annual 
convention  at  Miami  Beach.  During  the 
course  of  the  convention,  the  2.500  dele- 
gates adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  on 
major  issues  facing;  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  in  tlie  Rccou)  I  would 

like  to  Include  a  letter  from  Joseph  A. 

Beime.      president.      Communications 

Workers  of  America,  and  relevant  mate- 
rial pertaining  to  five  r\i  the  resolutions 

adopted   on   a   recommended   legislative 

agenda  for  1973.  housing,  energy  crisis, 

cutbacks  In  social  services,  and  the  abuse 
of  technology: 

COMMUNICATIONS  WoRKsas  or  Amekica. 

Washington.  DC,  July  23. 1973. 
Deab  Conciucssman  :  Last  month  2,500  men 
and  women  of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  met  in  Miami  Beach  at  the  Un- 
ion's 36th  Annual  Convention.  As  a  part  of 
the  Convention  proceedings,  these  delegates 
adopted  resolutions  setting  the  policy  of  the 
Union  on  a  variety  of  Issues  of  national  con- 
cern.   Five    of    the    resolutions — Legislative 

A^nda  for  1973.  Housing.  Energy  Crisis. 
Cutbacks  In  Social  Services,  and  the  Abuse 
of  Technology— I  feel  would  be  of  Interest 
to  you. 

This  Union's  leaders  for  a  number  of 
years  have  been  concerned  over  the  prob- 
lems of  Individual  privacy,  occasioned  by 
the  many  advances  In  communications  tech- 
nology of  the  last  several  decades.  Our  Con- 
vention Resolution.  "  'Abuse  of  Technology': 
Freedom's  Enemy  Corruption's  AUy."  ad- 
dressed Itself  to  the  erosion  of  the  cherished 
concept  of  privacy.  The  Convention  Resolu- 
tion noted  that  "national  security"  has  been 
used  as  a  pretext  for  undue  use  of  eaves- 
dropping and  corruption  of  our  American 
political  process.  The  Resolution  calls  on  the 
Congress  to  establish  standing  committees 
on  individual  privacy,  which  would  under- 
take complete  reviews  of  the  state  of  the 
technology  which  can  be  abused.  The  Union's 
Convention  asks  for  "appropriate  legislation 
to  Interpret  Fourth  Amendment  guarantees 
In  the  light  of  present  technology,  so  as  to 
move  the  Nation  away  from  the  mvitatlon 
to  the  massive  corruption  of  our  liberties." 

In  our  H«8olutlon  on  "Housing"  we  call 
upon  the  Department  of  Hotuing  and  Urban 
Development  "to  rescind  the  moratorium  on 
subsldlBed  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs."  and  to  return  to  the  goal 
set  forth  In  the  Taft-Wagner-EUender  Act 
of  1949  of  "a  decent  home  for  every  Ameri- 
can famUy."  CWA  realizes  there  have  been 
widespread  abuses  and  faUures  In  the  fed- 
eral housing  program,  and  we  caU  upon  Con- 
gress to  enact  comprehensive  housing  re- 
form legislation  to  Insvire  the  success  of  the 
program. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  federal 
government's  current  fiscal  policy  Is  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  curtail  or  eliminate  social 
service  programs  for  children,  adults,  and 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  Again.  CWA 
acknowledges  there  have  been  abuses  In 
this  program,  but  In  1973  Congress  enacted 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  set  a  92J6  bUllon  ceUlng  on  the  amount 
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of  money .  that  could  be  spent  on  social 
services.  This  figure  permits  the  continuance 
of  most  of  these  vital  services  while  at  the 
same  time  bringing  needed  reform  to  the 
program.  In  our  Resolution  on  "Cutbacks  In 
Social  Services."  CWA  calls  upon  HEW  "to 
cease  Its  dismantling  of  the  social  services 
programs,  and  urges  It  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  design  n«w  programs  and  to 
lmprov»the  present  ones." 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
fSels  one  at  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
the  American  consumer  today  Is  the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  energy.  Adequate  energy  to  fuel  our 
nation's  growth  is  essential.  None  of  the 
current  sources  of  energy^— oU.  nattiral  gas. 
coal,  nuclear  snsrgy.  or  water  power — is  in 
such  abundanoe  as  to  satisfy  demands  for 
the  future.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
must  turn  away  from  dependence  upon  for- 
eign sources  of  petroleum  products,  and 
concentrate  on  tapping  the  vast  potential  of 
the  Alaskan  North  Slope  and  the  Continental 

Shelf.  Our  Resolution  on  "The  Energy  Crials" 

supports  tb«  building  of  an  Alaskan  pipeline, 

but  only  after  all  environmental  risks  have 

been    minimized^  and    "stringent    antl-pollu- 

tlon  controls  put  into  fbrce."  CWA  also 
supports  "Congresstobal  efforts  to  eetabUsh 
a  CouncU  on  Ener^  FoHoy,  wbieb  wUl  have 

the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a'  coordinated 
program  to  meet  our  nation's  energy  needs, 
both  now  and  In  the  ftAure."  In  addftlon. 
we  feel  the  federal  government  should  launcfb 

a  comprehensive,  hlgh-prtorlty  research  kni 
development  program  "to  study  ways  to  In- 
crease and  diversify  our  energy  supply." 

Finally,  our  Resolution  entitled  "Legis- 
lative Agenda  for  1973"  caUs  upon  Congress 
"to  rtnew  RS  efforts  In  1973  to  enact  into 
law  legislation  supported  by  CWA  dealing 
With  tax  equity,  national  health  Insurance, 
trade  reform,  and  pension  reform."  We  be- 
lieve 1973  Should  go  down  In  history  as  a 
year  of  great  social  progress,  rather  than  as 
a  year  marked  by  tumult  and  scandal.  We 
feel  the  four  legislative  goals  set  forth  in  our 
Beeolutlon  are  attainable,  but  only  through 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  our  Union  and  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  we  ask  "that  as  a  sign 
of  good  faith  Slid  dedication  to  these  four 
legislative  goals.  Congress  forego  Its  1978 
August  recess  to  work  for  their  enactment." 

Attached  to  this  letter  you  wlU  find  copies 
of   the   five    resolutions    mentioned.   I  hope 
you  will  take  the  time  to  read  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Beoinx. 

President. 

Housing 

"A  decent  home  for  every  American  fam- 
ily" was  the  general  goal  set  forth  In  one 
of  the  pioneer  pieces  of  housing  legislation, 
the  Taft-Wagner-EUender  Act  of  1949. 

This  federal  commitment  to  ensure  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans  was  further 
strengthened  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  For  the  first  time,  spe- 
cific housing  goals  and  timetables  were  es- 
tablished—26  mUUon  units.  Including  6  mU- 
llon  units  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
famUies — to  be  buUt  during  the  ten  years 
from  1969  to  1978. 

But  In  the  Intervening  five  years  since  the 
national  housing  goal  was  established,  these 
high  expectations  have  failed  to  reach  frui- 
tion. The  glowing  promise  of  decent  housing 
for  all  Americans  has  given  way  to  bureau- 
cratic corruption  and  the  crUnlnal  Indlct- 
mant  of  FHA  officials.  Congressional  faUure 
to  enact  the  1972  Housing  Act.  and  finally. 
»  federaUy-lmposed  moratorium  of  subsi- 
dized housing  projects. 

On  January  8,  1973,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration dealt  the  final  blow  to  federally-sup- 
ported housing  programs.  On  that  day  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment announced  a  massive  moratorium  on 
subsidized  housing  and  oommunlty  devel<^- 
ment  programs. 

This  unUateral  action  by  HUD  has  ended 


the  federal  commitment  to  provide  "a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American  family.". . 

The  action  was  not  taken  because  the' prob- 
lems of  tbfi  cities  have  been  solved.  Nor  was 
It  taken  because  the  10-year  housing  goal 
had  been  met.  HUD  simply  gave  up  trying  to 
administer  the  federal  housing  program. 
HUD  was  unable  to  reform  itself,  or,  with 
the  help  of  Congress,  bring  about  the  needed 
reforms  In  the.  federal  housing  programs. 

Now.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
win  be  deprived  of  decent  housing.  Thou- 
sands of  workers.  In  the  construction  indus- 
try and  thousands  of  worjters  In  industries 
related  to  bousing — furniture  workers,  ap- 
pliance' manufacturers,  and  maintenance 
personnel — wUl  lose  their  Jobs. 

The  moratoriiun  will  also  mean  that  non- 
profit sponsors— ^Ijurches,  labor  unions,  civ- 
ic and  minority  groups,  who  have  buUt  over 
40  percent  pf  aU  subsidized  housing — ^«riil 
have  to  cancel  their  proposed  projects.  Mo 
longer  will  the  federal  government  be  a  po- 
tential source  of  funds  for  projects  such  as 

the   CWA   Retirement   Housing   Project. 

In  conjunction  with  the  moratorium  on 

subaldtzed    hciislng,    tbe    Klson    Admlniatea- 

tion  has  Impounded  large  sums  of  money 

needed   to  operate   existing    public   bousing 

projscts,  and  has  cut  back  the  amount  of 

money  available  for  their  operating  budgets 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue operation,  public  housing  groups  will 
be   forced   to  reduce   services   and  eliminate 

needed  personnel.  Groups  like  the  NashvUle 
Metropolitan  Development  and  Housing 
Agency,  of  which  the  CWA  Apartments  is  a 
part,  have  been  told  by  HUD  to  raise  their 
rents  to  make  ends  meet.  This  wUl  force  low- 
Income  tenants — people  for  whom  public 
housing  was  prUnarUy  buUt — out  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  projects. 

Both  the  moratorium  and  the  cutback  In 
public  housing  operating  funds  will  Impact 
on  those  people  who  most  desperately  need 
good  housmg — the  lower  Income  group.  These 
actions  can  only  brmg  about  bitterness  on 
the  part  of  this  group,  and  a  feeling  that 
they  have  been  betrayed  by  their  govern- 
ment. 

Tbe  Communications  Workers  of  America 
realizes  that  the  federal  housing  programs 
are  not  perfect.  But  we  also  recognize  the 
great  need  that  exists  for  quality  housing. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  urges  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  rescind  the  moratorium  on  subsi- 
dized housing  and  community  development 
programs. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  Union 
caUs  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  compre- 
hensive housing  leglsUtlon  to  reform  the 
existing  federal  housing  programs  and  to 
meet  the  continuing  need  for  quality  hous- 
ing in  our  nation. 

And  be  it  fiiuJly  resolved :  That  the  Union 
calls  upon  both  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  ensure  adequate  operation  of  the 
nation's  public  housing  projects. 

Vkoolativk  Agknsa  por  1973 

WhUe  1973  wUl  forever  be  remembered  as 
one  of  tumult  and  scandal.  It  also  can  go 
down  In  history  as  a  year  of  social  prog- 
ress. The  Congress,  in  1973.  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  enact  four  vital  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, which  would  Improve  the  lives  of  all 
Americans.  The  four  legislative  proposals  are: 

Tax  Equity. 

National  Health  Insurance. 

Trade  Reform. 

Pension  Reform. 

Tax  equity  is  both  a  necessity  and  a  right 
owned  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  for  decades  have  un- 
justly borne  the  brunt  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  stop  those  who  legally 
avoid  billions  in  ttuc  lUbUity,  those  who  were 
able  In  1969  to  stop  the  momentum  toward  a 
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genuinely  fair  tax  system.  The  taxes  avoided 
by  corporations  and  wealthy  Individuals  must 
be  made  up  somewhere.  That  "somewhere" 
is  the  pockets  and  purses  of  American  work- 
ing n^n  and  women. 

All  of  the  so-caUfld  "tax  preferences,"  other- 
wise known  as  "loopholes,"  must  be  examined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  determine. if  the 
national  Interest  Is  better  served  by  their 
repeal.  Many  bills  now  pending  In  Congress 
purport  to  be  tax. preform.  Only  those  pieces 
of  legislation  which  call  for  the  examination 
and  correction  of  tax  loopholes  wUl  be  sup- 
ported by  CWA. 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  national  health  insurance  as  the 
only  solution  to  the  twin  problems  of  sky- 
rocketing medical  costs  arid' delivery  of  es- 
sential piedlcal  services  to  aU  Americans. 
Such  a  program  piust  meet  all  the  challenges 
of  health  care  delivery — financing,  control  of 
costs,  manpower  and  faculty  development, 
and  distribution  reform. 

Many  pieces  of  pending  legislation  are  mas- 
querading as  national  health  insurance  pro- 
grams.  Only   the   Katlonal  Health   Security 

Act.  sponsored  by  Senator, Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  Congresswoman  Martha  W.  Grif- 
fiths, provides  a  truly  comprehensive  program 

Of  national  health  insurance  and  deserves 

the  support  of  CWA. 

fiow  Is  the  time  for  a  solution  of  tbe  na- 
tion's foreign  trade  problems,  but  not  in  a 
retreat  Into  a  position  of  neo-lBolatlonlsm. 
American  Jobs  must  be  protected  •without 
erecting  barriers  to  free  trade.  A  major  aspect 
of  trade  legislation  must  be  to  eliminate 
the  Incentives  encouraging  American  compa- 
nies to  export  Jobs.  American-based  multi- 
national corporations  must  be  made  to  pay 
appropriate  taxes  on  earnings.  The  flow  of 
Imported  goods  must  be  adjusted  to  main- 
tain a  steady  proportion  of  the  market  In 
competition  with  domestic  goods.  The  Nation 
needs  tariff  policies  coordinated  with  Indus- 
trial adjustment,  worker  retraining,  and  relo- 
cation needs.  The  Interests  of  consumers  and 
Industries  threatened  by  increased  imports  or 
decreased  exports  must  be  protected. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  enact 
pension  reform  legislation.  CWA  supports  the 
Wllllams-Javlts  "Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity for  Employees  Act."  which  provides  long- 
needed  structural  reforms.  The  bUl  would 
sst  high  standards  for  funding  and  vesting 
of  workers'  pension,  and  would  guarantee 
that  many  millions  of  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed for  8  years  would  have  vested  rights. 
An  essential  part  of  the  WUliams-Javits  bUl 
is  plant  termination  insurance,  to  guarantee 
that  workers  whose  companies  are  sold  or  dis- 
solved would  not  lose  pension  rights. 

It  Is  vital  that  these  four  pieces  of  legis- 
lation be  enacted  Into  law.  and  1973  is  the 
most  opportune  time.  Legislative  history  In- 
dicates that  Congress  tends  to  do  Its  most 
Important  work  in  odd-numbered  years,  when 
legislators  are  less  worried  about  election 
campaigns. 

Although  1973  is  nearly  half  over,  none 
of  these  four  key  pieces  of  legislation  has 
made  any  significant  progress  through  the 
legislative  process. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  35th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  caU 
upon  the  Congress  to  renew  Its  efforts  In 
1973  to  enact  Into  law  legislation  supported 
by  CWA  dealing  with  tax  equity,  national 
health  Insurance,  trade  reform,  and  pension 
reform:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  as  a  sign  of 
good  faith  and  dedication  to  these  four  legis- 
lative goals,  Congress  forego  Its  1973  August 
recess  to  work  for  their  enactment. 


The     Abttse     or     Tschnouxjt:     FIissdom's 
EmcMT,  Cokporation's  Aixt 

The  question  of  privacy  of  the  Individual 
has  reached  its  most  serious  point  since  the 
pre-Revolutionory  period,  when  Britlsh-mlU- 
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Uay  men  were  able  to  Invade  and  aearch 

bOEDM. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  cited 
".  .  .  a  long  train  of  abuses  .  .  ."  and  "Des- 
potism" suffered  by  the  Colonies  at  the  hands 
of  Oeorge  m.  The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  g\iSLrsntees  that : 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secxire  In 
their  persons,  bouse,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shaU  not  t>e  violated " 

The  noble  Intentions  of  the  founders  of 
the  Nation  appear  to  have  been  vitiated  In 
recent  years,  not  by  a  King  of  England,  but 
by  native  Americans  who  seek  such  a  degree 
of    leeway    ns    to    Invade    by    technological 


Tlie  ever-present  wish  to  pry  Into  others' 
personal  business  has  been  aided  by  the  abuse 
of  technology.  Literally  and  figuratively, 
"bugs"  have  been  eating  their  way  Into  the 
body  politic. 

Electronic  and  optical  devices,  available  In 
the  mld-19708,  are  capable  of  allowing  snoop- 
ers to  overhear  telephone  conversations,  to 
operate  "mall  covers,"  to  retrieve  bank  ac- 
count and  medical  history  Information,  and 
to  have  two-way  television  in  the  home.  tTslng 
certain  telephone  equipment  and  the  proper 
codes,  an  eavesdropper  can  dial  a  citizen's 
number  and  listen  in  at  will.  CWA  files  con- 
tain the  details  of  other  abuses  of  com- 
munications technology.  Including  the  Illegal 
tap  of  a  telephone  used  by  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  a 
closed -circuit  TV  camera  In  a  restroom  of 
a  telephone  buUding.  and  a  chief  operator's 
monitoring  console  In  the  bedr<x>m  of  her 
home.  A  device  on  the  market  allows  a  tele- 
phone set  not  In  use  to  become  »n  "open 
microphone"  for  eavesdropping. 

Detection  of  these  devices  is  difficult, 
us\iaUy  Impossible.  Thus  the  existence  of  such 
devices  and  practices  is  an  open  Invitation  to 
corruption.  The  citizen  appears  to  have  little 
protection  of  law. 

In  an  awareness  of  the  dangers,  CWA  gave 
testimony  In  1986  and  1967.  when  a  Senate 
Subconunittee  held  hearings  on  "Right  of 
Privacy"  legislation.  The  CWA  position  has 
historically  been  outright  opposition  to  wire- 
tapping and  other  forms  of  eavesdropping, 
except  when  a  clearly  defined  and  genuine 
national  security  Issue  Is  Involved. 

Numerous  major  events  since  1M9  have 
shown  that  "national  seciurlty"  has  been 
used  to  justify  wiretapping  and  attempts  to 
corrupt  the  American  political  process. 
Felonies  have  been  procured  and  condoned 
by  high  government  officials,  with  "national 
security"  now  used  as  the  reason.  The  situa- 
tion now  has  taken  on  the  mark  of  a  "se- 
cret snooperstate." 

Presently,  no  single  Committee  of  Congress 
and  no  single  Executive  Branch  Department 
or  Agency  has  entire  Jurisdiction  over  the 
questions  of  individual  privacy.  The  re- 
sponsibilities are  fragmented. 

The  time  has  come,  CWA  believes,  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  state  of  com- 
munications technology  which  can  be  abused 
in  the  area  of  privacy.  The  time  has  come, 
CWA  believes,  for  a  complete  review  of  the 
statutory  provisions  against  such  abuses. 

Be  it  resolved:  That  this  Convention  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  establish  standing 
committees  on  individual  privacy,  with  man- 
dates to  study  the  problems  and  report  the 
i4>proprlate  legislation  to  interpret  Fourth 
Amendment  guarantees  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent technology,  so  as  to  move  the  Nation 
away  from  the  Invitation  to  the  massive  cor- 
ruption of  our  liberties. 

Cutbacks  in  Sociai.  Skbvicss 
For  more  than  a  decade,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  recognized   and   accepted   the 
major  responsibility  for  curing  the  soclal  Ilia 
of  our  country. 
The  assumption  of  this  responsibility  mus 
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necessary  when  it  became  evident  that  al- 
though state  and  local  governments  could 
perform  a  abar*  of  this  function,  they  could 
not  adequately  handle  the  national  problem. 
Only  the  federal  government  with  it*  re- 
sources and  organizing  ability  coxild  main- 
tain and  coordinate  a  national  soclal  services 
program. 

The  great  pieces  of  social  legislation  that 
were  enacted  by  Congress  In  the  IBM's 
brought  the  social  servlcee  programs  Into 
existence.  Since  then  these  programs  have 
served  to  raise  the  level  of  aspiration  and 
the  level  of  attaimnent  for  thousands  of  un- 
fortunate and  needy  Americans,  and  given 
them  something  they  had  never  had  before — 
hope. 

Hope  for  working  mothers,  who  without 
adequate  day  care  facilities  for  their  chU- 
dren.  would  be  eating  up  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars on  welfare  rolls. 

Hope  for  the  elderly  confined  to  their 
homes  and  frequently  suffering  from  chronic 
Illness. 

Hope  for  the  mentally  retarded,  who  can 
be  helped  to  achieve  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  their  capabilities. 

Hope  for  young  people,  who  might  other- 
wise end  up  as  Juvenile  delinquents. 

And  hope  for  those  persons  suffering  from 
the  Illness  of  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction, 
and  who  again  want  to  know  human  dignity 
and  lead  productive  lives. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  through  administrative  flat  Is 
seeking  to  curtail  or  eliminate  these  soclal 
services  programs  as  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's effort  to  cut  back  government  ex- 
penditures. The  effect  of  this  action  wUl  be 
to  force  back  upon  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments the  added  burden  of  caring  for 
these  needy  persons  abandoned  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Many  federal  programs  were  designed  to 
ctire  centuries  old  problems  In  the  quickest 
time  possible,  and  In  the  process  there  have 
been  some  abuses.  CWA  recognizes  the  need 
to  bring  about  reform  In  the  soclal  services 
programs,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  kill 
the  programs. 

It  was  never  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  programs  should  be 
wiped  out  leaving  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  children,  adults,  and  the  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  without  h<ye.  But  that  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  effect  If  HKW  has  Its  way. 

Congress  has  already  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  reforming  the  social  services  pro- 
grams. In  197a,  Congress  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  set 
a  $2.5  billion  celling  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  spent  on  socUl  services.  This 
flgiire  was  carefully  chosen  because  It  would 
permit  the  continuance  of  most  of  these  vital 
services  while  at  the  same  time  reforming 
the  programs.  An  example  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's attitude  toward  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  Is  the  plan  to  cut  $616  nunion 
for  Medicare  payments  from  the  Fiscal  year 
1974  budget. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
feels  that  curtailing  these  social  services  pro- 
grams with  the  sole  purpose  of  cutting  back 
on  federal  expenditures  will  in  the  long  run 
result  In  greater  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
state  and  local  governments  to  maintain 
these  needed  services,  and  Increased  taxes 
for  their  residents. 

Also,  should  the  programs  be  eliminated, 
many  of  the  people  who  have  been  able  to  get 
off  the  welfare  rolls  because  of  the  programs 
will  be  forced  to  go  back  on  the  welfare  rolls 
to  the  detriment  of  the  working,  taxpaying 
public. 

And  finally,  a  curtailment  of  the  soclal 
services  programs  wUl  result  In  lost  Jobs  for 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are 
employed  by  the  states  and  localities  to  ad- 
minister the  programs. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  lliat  the  35th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Communications 
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Workers  of  America  calls  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Bducatlon  and  Welfare  to 
cease  its  dismantling  of  the  social  services 
programs,  and  xurges  it  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  design  new  programs  and  to  improve 
the  present  ones. 

Enxbgt  Caisis 

Among  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
the  American  consumer  tod*y  is  the  avail- 
ability of  energy.  American  Industrial  and 
economic  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  In- 
ciBMSd  demand  for  more  energy  has  severely 
strained  the  capacity  of  the  energy-produc- 
ing Industry.  The  result  hss  been  an  ever- 
widening  "energy  gap." 

In  soEoe  parts  of  the  nation,  schools,  fac- 
tories, and  businesses  were  forced  to  close 
due  to  a  lack  of  heating  oU  for  their  fur- 
naces. The  shoitage  of  gasoline  has  already 
become  acute  In  some  areas  of  the  country 
with  the  rationing  of  gasoline  a  very  real 
possibility. 

Americans  have  always  felt  that  their  day- 
to-day  use  of  energy  was  as  readily  available 
as  tbe  flick  of  an  electric  switch  or  the  start- 
ing of  an  automobUe  engine.  This  has  led 
most  AnMrlcans  to  take  for  granted  the  con- 
tinned  siq>ply  ot  all  tbs  energy  they  need. 

The  natton's  population,  t^  conservative 
estimate,  will  Increase  by  37  million  between 
1970  and  1986  to  841  million.  The  90-8«  age 
group  during  that  period  will  inoreaae  by  19 
million— or  44  percent.  lismbers  of  this 
group  Influence  economic  activity  aum  than 
any  other.  Most  of  them  marry,  start  families, 
and  buy  the  whole  range  of  consumer  goods 
from  new  houses  and  automobiles  to  toasters 
and  television  sets.  It  is  this  group,  more 
than  any  other,  who  will  demand  more  and 
more  energy. 

While  the  country  grows  in  population,  the 
per  capita  use  of  energy  also  is  ezjiected  to 
Increase.  In  19B6.  each  American  used  the 
energy  equivalent  of  40  barrels  of  oil.  By 
1908,  this  flguie  is  expected  to  Incresse  to 
100  barrels.  Although  adeqtiate  energy  Is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  the  five  domestic 
8o\uxes  of  primary  energy— oil,  natural  gas, 
coal,  nuclear  energy,  and  water  power — Is  to- 
day adequate  to  meet  the  nation's  needs. 

The  United  States  depends  upon  petro- 
leiun — source  of  oil  and  natural  gas — to  sat- 
isfy three-fourths  of  its  overall  energy.  But 
petroleum  has  become  the  energy  source 
In  shortest  supply.  To  satisfy  the  needs  for 
petroleum  products,  U.S.  suppliers  have  be- 
gan to  rely  heavily  upon  foreign  sources,  a 
fact  which  will  create  two  serious  problems 
for  the  United  States,  regarding  the  balance 
of  payments  and  national  security. 

Currently,  the  coet  of  Imported  petroleum 
runs  to  $4  bUllon.  If  the  United  Ststes  U 
forced  to  Import  the  amounts  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  necessary  by  1985,  the  dollar  out- 
fiow  Is  expected  to  run  to  $30  bUllon  a  year. 
Such  a  huge  balance  of  payments  deficit 
could  not  be  borne  by  the  American  econ- 
omy at  home  and  abroad. 

National  security  implications  are  Involved 
because  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  are 
emerging  as  the  major  suppliers  of  our  petro- 
leum Imports.  Because  operating  facilities  are 
so  highly  concentrated  in  these  areas,  they 
are  vulnerable  to  both  sabotage  and  military 
action.  In  the  unfortunate  event  of  a  large 
scale  armed  conflict  between  nations,  the 
entire  petroleum  production  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  could  halt. 

The  United  States  must  turn  away  from 
Its  growing  dependence  upon  foreign  petro- 
leum sources,  and  Increase  the  development 
of  Its  proven  domestic  sources,  primarily  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska.  Before  a  means  of  transporting  the 
oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  Is  devised  and 
before  extensive  drilling  operations  are  un- 
dertaken on  the  Continental  Shelf,  all  en- 
vironmental risks  must  be  minimized  and 
stringent  anti-p<dlQtlon  controls  put  Into 
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force.  If  the  industry  Is  to  meet  the  petro- 
leum needs  of  our  country,  a  trans-Alaska 
oU  pipeline  Is  a  necessity,  but  its  construc- 
tion ahoold  only  be  undertaken  with  ade- 
quate environmental  safeguards. 

While  coal  has  proven  the  most  abundant 
source  of  energy,  about  one-third  of  the  re- 
coverable reserves  has  a  sxilpbur  content  too 
high  to  meet  current  air  p<rilutton  standards. 
Stringent  environmental  protections  must 
be  adhered  to  in  either  the  mining  or  the 
burning  of  coal.  Strip  mining  operations 
must  be  accompanied  by  effective  restora- 
tion at  tbe  land.  The  burning  of  high  sul- 
phur o<mtent  ooal  must  be  aooomi>anied  by 
proper  air  pollution  controls  and  filtering 
devices.  Also,  extensive  research  must  be 
undertaken  in  the  fields  of  coal  "gasifica- 
tion" and  liquefaction — two  processes  by 
which  treated  coal  can  be  used  to  replace  oQ 
and  natural  gas. 

Nuclear  reactors  offer  a  great  potential 
source  of  primary  energy.  Nuclear  power  is 
virtually  limited  to  the  generation  at  elec- 
tricity, in  the  steam  cycle.  Nuclear  power 
cannot  now  be  used  directly  for  industrial, 
oommercial.  transportation,  or  residential 
purposes.  Nuclear  energy  poees  serious  en- 
vironmental questions,  including  safety  of 
wide  areas  near  nuclear  generating  plants. 
Again,  adeguate  environmental  and  engi- 
neering safeguards  must  be  Incorporated  in- 
to each  nuclear  generating  plant.  The  At<Rnic 
Energy  Dommlssion  acted  wisely  when  It 
established  its  Bureau  of  Safety,  to  enforce 
safeguards  in  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

While  electricity  produced  by  water  power 
is  pollution-free,  tbe  construction  of  dams 
may  raise  serious  ecological  questions.  Since 
a  relatively  few  hydroelectric  sites  that  can 
be  developed  and  effectively  utilized  still  re- 
main, the  amount  of  electricity  generated 
with  water  power  Is  not  llktiy  to  Inoreaae 
significantly.  However,  scientists  see  a  great 
potential  source  of  primary  energy  in  the 
tapping  of  geothermal  steam  areas  located 
In  the  West.  This  free  source  of  energy  that 
can  be  harnessed  to  produce  electricity  still 
requires  a  great  deal  of  research  before  the 
use  of  geothermal  steam  is  proven  feasible. 

If  the  United  States  ever  is  to  solve  Its 
energy  problems  and  Increase  the  available 
supply,  a  comprehensive,  high-priority  re- 
search and  development  program  to  study 
ways  to  increase  and  diversify  our  energy  sup- 
ply must  be  undertaken  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  present 
energy  shortage  proves  that  the  President 
needs  expert  advisers  on  energy  matters,  and 
Congress  needs  better  Information. 

There  Is  the  need  today  for  an  Independent 
voice  to  examine  the  performance  to  date  of 
Oovernment  and  industry,  and  to  tell  the 
people  why  Oovernment  and  industry  have 
aUowed  the  energy  shortage  to  develop. 

To  date,  the  single  response  by  Oovern- 
ment and  industry  appears  to  be  efforts  to  in- 
crease oU  and  gas  prices  and  strike  down  en- 
vironmental protection  laws  and  regulations 
deaUng  with  the  petroleum  Industry.  A  few 
forward -thinking  Members  of  Congress  have 
^•alldly  questioned  whether  the  energy  short- 
age Is  genuine  or  Imaginary. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  supports 
Congressional  efforts  to  establish  a  Council 
on  Energy  Policy,  which  will  have  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  a  coordinated  program  to 
meet  our  nation's  energy  needs,  both  now 
and  In  tbe  future. 

Be  it  further  rescdved:  The  Union  calls 
upon  tbe  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  moblllM  tke  nation's  scientific  and 
teohnotogioal  resources  for  a  long-term, 
large-scale  program  to  ensure  the  fuU  uUU- 
zatlon  of  the  nation's  proven  energy  sources 
and  the  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources. 
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ALL  THE  PIOS  ARE  MORE  EQUAL 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSSCHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  i^peared  in  the 
Sunday,  July  29,  New  York  Times  con- 
cerning the  economic  status  of  women  in 
the  United  States. 

The  article  focuses  on  the  extremely 
productive  hearings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  organised  and  chaired 
by  Representative  Martha  W.  ORirnrHs. 
The  committee  has  heard  expert  testi- 
mony about  discrimination  against 
women,  and  has  heard  witness  after 
witness  charge  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  overtly  discriminates  against 
some  women  and  fails  to  enforce  its  own 
antidiscrimination  laws  on  behalf  of 
others. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  timely 
article  with  my  colleagues : 

WOKXlf  AND  MONXT — AlA.  TBE  PICS  AHC  MOSK 

Equal 

WASHmoTON. — In  1971,  a  milestone  was 
passed  all  but  unnoticed.  For  the  first  time, 
more  than  half  of  the  married  women  In 
the  United  States  worked  In  paid  Jobs  for 
at  least  part  of  the  year. 

This  fact,  only  recently  published,  was 
cited  over  and  over  again  last  week  by  wit- 
nesses before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress.  And  so  was  another  statistic 
from  the  Census  Bureau:  three-quarters  of 
all  the  women  who  work  for  pay  either  have 
no  husband  or  a  husband  whose  Income  Is 
under  $7,000  a  year. 

The  working  wife  has  become  tbe  norm, 
not  the  exception,  and  working  women,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  are  for  the  most  part 
working  for  one  reason :  need. 

Yet,  witness  after  witness  said,  the  laws 
and  public  policies  and  business  practices  of 
the  nation  are  still  baaed  in  large  measure 
on  the  assumption  that  only  a  minority  of 
women  work  outside  the  home  (especially 
married  women)  and  that  those  who  do  are 
largely  working  just  for  "pin  money." 

The  hearings  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee marked  the  first  time  that  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  has  attempted  to  take  a 
comprehensive  look  at  the  ecanomlc  status 
of  women  in  the  United  States.  They  were 
organized  and  chaired  by  Representative 
Martha  W.  Orlfflths.  Democrat  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  Congress.  It 
was  Representative  Orifliths  who  worked  out 
the  strategy  that  finally  got  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  through  Congress  two 
years  ago  after  forty  years  of  failures. 

For  six  days,  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  a  few  of  the 
male  members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  who 
wandered  in  and  out  of  the  hearings,  heard 
expert  testimony  about  discrimination 
against  women  in  virtually  every  a^wct  of 
their  economic  lives:  Jobs,  pay,  education, 
taxation.  Insurance,  credit,  unemployment 
onnpensatlon.  soclal  security  and  private 
pensions.  And  witness  after  witness  charged 
that  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  Itself  overtly 
discriminates  against  some  women  and  falls 
to  enforce  Its  own  antidiscrimination  laws  on 
behalf  of  others. 

The  two-Income  mairied  couple  pays  moie 
In  Social  Secorlty  taxes  than  tbe  one-worker 
family  with  the  same  income,  but  It  gets  less 
back  when  the  husband  and  wife  retire. 

Only  48  per  cent  of  the  back  pay  that  has 
been  found  to  be  owed  to  women  because  of 
violations  of  tbe  Equal  Pay  Act  has  ever  been 
paid,  partly  because  courts  have  sometimes 
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reduced  the  awards,  but  mostly  for  reasons 
Oovernment  ofltdals  could  not  explain. 

On  the  average,  women  live  six  years  longer 
than  men.  But  the  Insurance  Industry 
charges  womm  for  life  insiunuice  as  if  they 
only  live  three  years  Icuiger. 

Savings  and  loans  and  other  mortgage 
lenders  generally  refuse  to  ooimt  even  part 
of  a  married  woman's  Income  when  consider- 
ing a  home  mortgage.  Tbe  theory  Is  that  tbe 
wife  ml^t  get  pregnant  or,  for  otho'  reasons, 
decide  to  quit  work,  leaving  her  husband  im- 
able  to  meet  the  monthly  payments.  The  fear 
is  not  supported — in  f  set,  it  is  contradicted — 
by  studies  of  mortgage  delinquencies. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance, 
which  is  supposed  to  make  sure  that  Oov- 
ernment contractors  do  not  discriminate 
against  women  or  minorities,  has  no  women 
in  professional  positions  In  any  of  its  field 
offices. 


THE  GASOLINE  SHORTAGE 


cxix- 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gasoline  shortage  in  our  coimtry  has 
become  a  critical  problem.  Rising  gaso- 
line prices,  the  closing  of  smaller  gas 
stations,  limits  on  purchasable  gas — all 
indicate  a  situation  that  requires  prompt 
action. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  Lujan,  has  discussed 
with  me  the  gasoline  shortage  and  pos- 
sible solutions.  He  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  government — ^Federal,  State, 
and  local — ^is  the  biggest  consumer  of 
gasoline.  In  1972,  about  60  percent  of 
the  gasoline  used  in  this  country  was 
used  by  the  Government.  I  agreed  with 
Mr.  LuJAN  that  we  should  consider  as  a 
partial  solution  that  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  cut  back  on  gasoline  use 
at  lesist  10  percent.        ^ 

For  the  review  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
sert a  letter  I  recently  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  very  matter: 

Dkas  Ms.  Paxsmnrr:  My  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Mtmuel  Lujan,  has  discussed  with 
me  the  critical  gasoline  shortage  facing  our 
nation.  The  situation  appears  to  be  getting 
wane,  and  It  Is  time  for  some  positive  action 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  government. 

The  government  is  the  biggest  consumer  of 
gasoline.  During  1972,  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  gasoline  used  in  this  country  was  used 
by  the  government — ^federal,  state,  and  local. 

Tbe  American  Petroleum  Institute  esti- 
mates that  our  present  rate  of  gasoline 
consxunptton  will  result  In  a  10  pter  cent  in- 
crease of  the  131  billion  gallons  used  In  1973 
this  year.  Tbe  Institute  projects  that  1973'8 
consumption  will  be  between  10  and  12  per 
cent  higher  In  1974. 

My  state,  Illinois,  uses  about  7  per  cent 
of  tbe  non-mUltary  gasoline  In  tbe  United 
States,  and  about  31  per  cent  of  the  gas  used 
for  the  military. 

If  something  Is  not  done  to  conserve  gas- 
oline, vital  public  services  will  be  hampered. 
Police  and  fire  protection,  farm  production, 
transportation,  construction,  trash  and  gar- 
bage collection — all  would  be  Jeopardized. 

I  am  taking  this  opportimlty  to  Join  Mr. 
LuJan  In  urging  you.  In  view  of  the  crisis, 
to  consider  an  executive  order  calling  on 
all  federal  government  agencies  to  cut  back 
gasoline  use  by  at  least  10  per  cent.  Such  a 
nationwide  cutback  could  save  an  estimated 
eight  to  ten  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year. 
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Thank  you  for  your  conalderatlon  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  RAn-SBACK, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AN- 
NOUNCES SCHEDULING  OP  PHASE 
n  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ON  NUCLEAR 
REACTOR  SAFETY 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
the  scheduling  of  phsise  n  of  the  commit- 
tee's public  hearings  on  nuclear  reactor 
safety.  During  phase  I  of  these  bearings 
on  January  23,  1973,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  outgoing  AEC 
Chairman  Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger. 

Phase  U  of  the  safety  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  for  September  25,  26,  and 
27,  1973,  with  sessions  beginning  on  each 
of  those  days  at  10  ajn.  and  2  p.m.  The 
objective  of  phase  n  is  to  develop  a  com- 
plete public  record  of  the  present  statiis 
of  the  safety  of  civilian  nuclear  power  re- 
actors and  related  matters.  The  commit- 
tee plans  to  receive  oral  testimony  from 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioners,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission's  regula- 
tory staff.  Directors  of  Commissicm  re- 
actor safety  research  programs,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 
and  representatives  of  the  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board  panel. 

In  announcing  the  scheduling  of  phase 
II I  want  to  note  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  completed  its  work  on 
the  nuclear  safety  report  requested  by 
the  joint  committee — The  Safety  of  Nu- 
clear Power  Reactors  and  Related  Facili- 
ties— WASH  1250 — and  has  made  it 
available  to  the  committee  and  the  pub- 
lic. I  believe  that  it  is  timely  for  the  joint 
committee  to  now  receive  oral  testimony 
and  hold  discussions  on  the  subject  mat- 
Jter  of  this  report  and,  to  particular,  the 
substantive  current  issues  of  importance 
to  nuclear  reactor  safety. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  several  sig- 
nificant safety-related  issues  now  being 
considered  under  the  AEC's  nilemaking 
procedure.  In  some  cases,  the  records  of 
these  proceedings  ha^e  been  referred  to 
the  Commission  for  decision.  In  other 
cases  the  records  are  nearly  completed. 
The  conunittee  does  not  totend  to  fore- 
shorten the  Commission's  deliberations 
in  connection  with  these  rulemaking 
cases  and  would  not  expect  discussion  of 
the  ultimate  judgments  to  be  reached  by 
the  Commissioners.  It  Is  clear,  however, 
that  the  Commission  witnesses  can  and 
should  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  ftxtors 
which  must  be  considered  in  reaching  de- 
cisions on  important  matters  such  as  ac- 
ceptance criteria  for  emergency  core 
cooltog  systems  and  effluents  from  nu- 
clear power  reactors. 

The  committee  intends  to  conduct  a 
third  phase  of  the  nuclear  safety  hear- 
ings during  the  fall  of  this  year.  In  phase 
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m,  testimony  will  be  received  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nuclear  community, 
environmental  organizations,  and  the 
public  at  large.  The  committee  is  espe- 
cially Interested  to  obtaintog  the  views  of 
those  persons  outside  the  Government 
having  expertise  to  areas  Important  to 
the  consideration  of  the  safety  of  nuclear 
power  reactors. 

An  announcement  providing  further 
toformation  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  phase  JH  hearings  will  l^  made  at 
a  later  time. 
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ALBANS  SHOULD  BE  NEW 
QUEENS  VA  FACILITY 


HON.  BHARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NKW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  -3.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago, 
I  and  other  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  from  Queens  visited  the  St. 
Albans  Naval  Hospital  which  is  due  to 
be  deactivated  by  the  Navy.  I  disagree 
strenuously  with  this  plan;  however,  to 
the  event  that  the  Navy  totends  to  go 
through  with  it,  the  best  alternative 
would  be  to  convert  the  facility  to  a  Vet- 
erans Hospital. 

The  Borough  of  Queens  to  New  York 
City  has  no  veterans  facility  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Between  it  and  its  neighboring 
county,  Nassau,  there  are  over  half  a 
million  veterans. 

There  has  been  some  positive  move- 
ment in  Congress  toward  authorization 
of  a  veterans  facility  for  Queens.  The  cost 
for  a  new  faciUty,  of  course,  would  be 
extremely  high.  The  cost  of  conversion, 
however,  would  be  a  great  deal  less.  Esti- 
mates put  such  a  cost  at  roughly  $5  mil- 
lion. The  Hospital  Itself  is  an  ideal  facil- 
ity. It  has  extensive  research  facilities, 
where  the  first  (H>en  heart-lung  machtoe 
was  built  by  hand  and  where  the  first 
operation  of  this  ktod  was  performed 
successfully  to  the  New  York  area.  The 
hospital  is  an  accredited  teaching  facil- 
ity for  surgery,  medictoe,  and  dentistry. 

St.  Albans  has  an  ideal  capacity  of 
1,000  beds  and  was  able  to  handle  2,000 
patients  during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It 
has  a  brand  new  buildtog  that  is  to  house 
WAVES  and  that  could  easily  be  con- 
verted to  provide  housmg  for  medical 
students.  The  120  acre  park-like  grounds 
also  toclude  a  1,200 -seat  auditorium,  a 
recreation  buildtog,  and  a  swimming  pool. 

The  minor  conversion  needs  for  the 
complete  project  could  be  accomplished 
quickly  and  the  hospital  can  be  put  toto 
speedy  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
large  veteran  population. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  this  fa- 
cility could  be  substituted  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  facility  In  the  Bronx, 
which  has  already  been  authorized.  This, 
too,  would  be  ill-advised.  Both  facilities 
are  needed  and  both  should  be  con- 
structed. The  existing  Bronx  facility  is 
grefktly  outmoded  and  should  be  replaced 
with  a  new,  modem  facility  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  many  veterans  in  the  Bronx 
and  lower  Westchester  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  to  take  quick  action 


to  assm-e  that  if  St.  Albans  is  finally 
abandoned  by  the  Navy  Department,  it 
will  be  converted  to  a  Veterans  facility 
Immediately  thereafter. 


AEC  STATEMENT  OF  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  NIKE  McCORMACK 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  197i 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
tog  recent  weeks  a  new  barrage  of  sensa- 
tional statements  concerning  the  han- 
dUng  and  management  of  radioactive 
wastes  has  appeared  to  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers.  The  context  of  much 
of  this  material  is  that  the  AEC  has  been 
and  is  irresponsible  to  its  program  for 
handling  of  such  wastes,  and  that  be- 
cause of  such  irresponsibility  there  is  a 
threat  of  radioactive  poisoning  to  the 
population  of  certato  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  If  ever  there  was  an  outstanding 
program  for  exercising  caution  and 
safety,  it  has  been  in  the  AEC's  program 
for  handltog  radioactive  material.  I 
know  that  to  be  a  fact  because  I  worked 
as  a  nuclear  research  scientist  for  20 
years  in  a  major  AEC  laboratory.  Much 
of  that  time  I  worked  with  very  large 
quantities  of  highly  radioactive  mate- 
rials. I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  because  of  the  AEC's  standards  for 
safety  it  is  far  safer  to  work  to  an  AEC 
laboratory  than  it  Is  to  work  to  an  aver- 
age todustrlal  facility  to  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  providtog  safe  programs, 
the  AEC  has  for  years  assembled  and 
made  available  to  the  public  a  vast 
library  of  authoritative  docimiented  to- 
formation on  the  proper  handltog  and 
management  of  radioactive  material. 
This  includes  documentation  of  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  every  single  radio- 
active nucleus  in  existence,  particularly 
with  respect  to  biological  uptake  and  ta- 
volvement  with  human  physiology.  If  the 
AEC  can  be  criticized  for  anythtog  it 
would  be  for  not  publicizing  and  sensa- 
tionalizing its  own  high  safety  record. 

The  AEC  has  announced  today  that 
it  will  prepare  environmental  statements 
on  its  waste  management  operations  for 
the  three  major  sites  where  wastes  are 
stored.  These  will  be  based  to  a  very  large 
degree  on  the  wealth  of  material  that 
has  been  sisseinbled  by  the  AEC  on  every 
aspect  of  environmental  protection  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years.  In  addition  the  AEC 
has  released  today  a  bibliography  of 
more  than  1.000  public  technical  reports 
on  management  of  radioactive  wastes. 
These  have  been  published  every  2  weeks 
stoce  January  1961. 

I  am  proud  that  this  Nation  can  boast 
such  responsible  management  as  the  AEC 
provides,  and  proud  also  that  the  AEC's 
documented  records  are  available  to  any 
member  of  the  public  who  wishes  to  ob- 
tain the  facts  on  radioactive  waste  man- 
agement. 

The  statement  released  by  the  AEC 
today  is  as  follows: 
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AEC    To    PasPAUt    EirviaoNMKNTAL    Impact 
9rATn(KifT8  ON  Thkxe  Wastk  Management 

OPSKATKMfS 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commtaslon  an- 
nounced tod*y  th*t  enylroDinental  Impkct 
statements  on  waste  management  operations 
at  the  Hanford  Reservation  In  eastern  Wash- 
IngtOQ,  the  Savannah  River  Plant  In  South 
Carolina,  and  the  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  In  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  are  being  pre- 
pared. 

AEC  has  always  required  Its  site  contrac- 
tors to  perf(»-m  extensive  environmental 
monitoring.  A  great  deal  of  Information  on 
site  ecology,  meteorology,  geology,  hydrology, 
and  selsmlclty,  is  therefore  available,  which 
has  been  used  In  the  preparation  of  specific 
environmental  Impact  statements  on  discrete 
waste  management  projects  at  AEC  sites. 

Now,  three  more  comprehensive  Impact 
statements  are  being  prepared  to  cover  all 
aspects  of  the  total  waste  management  pro- 
gram at  HanXord,  Savannah  River,  and  Idaho 
Palls.  These  will  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission when  making  decisions  that  relate  to 
waste  management  activities.  They  should 
also  contribute  to  a  better  public  under- 
standing of  nuclear  waste  management 
processing. 

The  CommlBalon  will  make  draft  impact 
statements  avaUable  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  so  that  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality,  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies,  and  the  public,  may  comment. 

In  addition  to  preparation  of  the  three 
statements,  the  Commission  plans  to  estab- 
lish, as  soon  as  possible,  five  information 
centers  where  these  waste  management  data 
wlU  be  readUy  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
centers  wlU  be  the  AEC  public  document 
rooms  In  Washington.  D.C.;  San  Francisco, 
CaUfomla;  Richland,  Washington;  Aiken. 
South  Carolina:  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

The  Commission  also  annoimced  today  the 
Issuance  of  a  bibliography  of  literature  deal- 
ing with  waste  management  at  the  Hanford 
Reservation.  The  bibliography  contains  ab- 
stracts of  1,008  technical  reptorts  and  articles 
which  have  appeared  In  Nuclear  Science 
Abstracts — Issued  every  two  weeks — from 
January,  1961,  through  July,  1973.  All  of  the 
reports  are  publlcally  available,  and  most  are 
available  for  review  at  more  than  60  univer- 
sity libraries  around  the  country. 

The  AEC  publication,  "Radioactive  Waste 
Management,  a  BlbUograpby  of  Publlcally 
Available  Literature  Pertaining  to  the  UJ3. 
AEC's  Hanford,  Washington  Production  Site," 
TJX). — 3340.  August  1973.  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  U.S.  AEC  Technical  Informa- 
tion Center.  P.O.  Box  63.  Oak  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee. 37830. 


ON  THE  ALASKAN  PIPELINE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  xrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill  voted  on  yes- 
terday for  numerous  reasons  which  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  on  here  for  the 
Rkcord. 

First  and  foremost  in  my  mind  were 
considerations  of  national  security.  With 
the  heightening  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East,  it  is  clear  we  may  soon  face  a  cut- 
off of  our  oil  supplies  from  that  sector. 
The  Arabs  have  steadily  tocreased  their 
prices  and  taken  over  control  of  com- 
panies operating  in  the  area  to  the  point 
where  they  are  reaping  large  economic 
benefits.  This  store  of  wealth  will  enable 
them  to  cut  off  our  supply  without  suf- 
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fering  serious  economic  consequences. 
Without  the  supply  of  oil  from  the 
Northern  Slope  of  Alaska,  we  would  be 
unable  to  respond  to  this  threat  and 
might  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  our  support  of  Israel. 

It  is  for  this  reason  more  than  for  any 
alleged  oil  shortage  that  I  voted  for  the 
bill.  Along  those  same  Itoes,  I  opposed 
the  Canadian  pipeline  as  an  alternative. 
I  am  convtoced  that  the  pipeltoe  can  be 
built  in  Alaska  in  an  environmentally 
safe  condition.  Thus,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  matotato  complete  national  control 
over  the  pipeline.  While  Canada  has  been 
a  most  friendly  ally  over  the  years,  the 
vagaries  of  foreign  policy  to  all  countries 
these  days  makes  future  predictions  un- 
reliable. 

In  addition,  there  were  other  consid- 
erations for  supporttog  the  pipeltoe.  This 
project  would  mean  numerous  jobs  and 
a  substantial  economic  transfusion  for 
the  economy  of  Alaska  and  the  coimtry 
at  large.  For  this  reason,  I  also  supported 
amendments  that  required  the  employ- 
ment of  only  U.S.  nationals  and  the  use 
of  only  U.S.-made  goods  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline.  Both  -jf  these  pro- 
\'islons  will  help  assure  a  large  benefit 
for  the  American  economy. 

I  also  supported  two  additional,  worth- 
while amendments  that  deal  with  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  first,  which  passed,  prohibited  the 
export  of  the  crude  oil  from  the  pipe- 
ltoe unless  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent 
resolution  permitttog  the  export.  This  is 
essential  to  assure  that  the  oil  will  end 
up  in  U.S.  supplies.  I  also  supported  an 
amendment,  which  did  not  pass,  that 
would  have  allocated  half  the  oil  com- 
ing through  the  pipeUne  to  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  is  where 
the  alleged  fuel  shortage  is  most  critical. 
Such  an  amendment,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  assured  my  home 
State  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  oil — 
particularly  home  heattog  oil — for  the 
wtoters. 

There  were  several  amendments  to- 
troduced  to  protect  the  environment  and 
assure  ttiat  a  precedent  would  not  be 
set  by  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
ltoe. Foremost  of  these  was  the  amend- 
ment that  would  have  ellmtoated  the 
section  that  exempted  the  pipeltoe  from 
judicial  review  imder  the  National  En- 
vinmmental  Policy  Act.  This  would  have 
been  the  easiest  way  to  assure  an  end 
to  any  precedent.  However,  this  amend- 
ment failed.  Nevertheless,  other  amend- 
ments that  were  adopted  and  the  gen- 
eral and  specific  debate  clearly  set  forth 
the  totent  of  Congress  that  no  precedent 
was  betog  set  by  barrtog  further  Judicial 
review  under  NEPA. 

Numerous  other  amendments  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  were  also  sound 

and  would  have  tightened  up  any  loop- 
holes that  might  have  developed  with 
respect  to  violation  of  the  environment. 
I  supported  all  of  these  amendments 

and  regret  that  most  of  them  did  not 
pass.  However,  one  which  did  pass  re- 
moved the  dollar  Umltntlon  on  the  liabil- 
ity of  oil  compftoies  for  any  oil  spills  re- 
stilttog  from  the  pipeUne  oil.  This  assures 
that  any  spills  will  be  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  the  companies  tovolved.  It 
should  also  make  them  more  cautious  to 
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handling  the  oil  movtog  through  the 
pipeline. 

The  pipeltoe  must  go  forward  and  it 
must  go  through  Alaska.  I  hope  the  bill 
can  be  moved  through  conference  quick- 
ly and  sent  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture.  1  also  hope  that  no  further  delays 
will  result  in  the  construction  of  this  im- 
portant aspect  of  out  national  mergy 
supply. 

SHEFFIELD,  MASS.,  CELEBRATES 
200TH   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHVSRT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  towns 
in  Massachusetts  are  knowQ  for  their 
famous  residents.  ShefBeld,  to  my  First 
Congressional  District,  which  celebrates 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
its  "Declaration  of  Freedom"  this  year, 
is  one  of  these  towns. 

Revered  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity to  Uie  mid-1800's  Frederick  Au- 
gustus Porter  Barnard,  for  whom  Bern- 
ard College  to  New  York  was  named:  his 
brother,  Civil  War  General  John  Gross 
Barnard;  respected  botanist  and  min- 
ertdogist  Chester  Dewey;  fsUned  song 
writer  George  Francis  Root,  who  penned 
"The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom, "  "Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are  Marching," 
and  other  stirrtog  patriotic  songs  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  former  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  are  all  native  sons  of  this  love- 
ly town  to  the  southwestern  quadrant  of 
the  Bay  State. 

ShefQeld  is  also  well  known  as  the  place 
where  the  early  seeds  of  freedom — of 
colony  from  crown  and  of  slave  from 
master — were  sown  and  nurtured. 

To  recall  the  notable  events  of  early 
Sheffield  is  to  recall  some  of  the  finest 
moments  to  the  history*  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  areas  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Berkshires. 

Sheffield  was  founded  by  Matthew 
Noble,  a  hardy  pioneer,  who,  to  the  fall 
of  1724,  traveled  west  from  the  town  of 
Westfield  to  establish  a  home  to  the  vast, 
tliick  forest  that  was  the  Berkshire  re- 
gion. The  settlement  thus  begun  by  Noble 
was  the  first  in  that  area. 

Mu^h  of  the  early  success  of  the  town 
of  Sheffield  restilted  from  the  frequent 
town  meetings  held  to  discuss  presstog 
problems.  Begim  in  1733,  the  general 
meettogs  were  occasions  when  the  citi- 
zens might  gather  to  devise  ways  to  pro- 
mote settlement  m  the  area. 

In  one  of  Its  first  such  meettogs,  towns- 
people voted  to  erect  a  meeting  house 
and  employ  a  person  to  preach.  Religion 
was  taken  and  suptx)rted  serfously  m 
those  times,  and,  at  one  pomt,  attendance 
at  church  was  required  every  3  months. 

The  threat  that  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  would  fall  under  the  rule  of  New 
York's  Dutch  Colony  and  the  concur- 
rent threat  that  England's  King  Oeorge 
HI  £md  his  Parliament  would  take  away 
their  land  rights,  led  the  citizens  of  Shef- 
field to  take  precautions.  To  protect  their 
rights  and  to  state  their  beliefs,  a  state- 
ment was  drafted  that  came  to  be  caUed 
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the  Declaration  of  Freedom.  Without  a 
doubt,  that  document  is  the  most  endur- 
ing achievement  of  the  l^efQeld  general 
meetings.  Basic  human  rights  were  as- 
serted for  Sheffield  residents  and  for 
residents  of  all  the  Colonies.  The  docu- 
ment recognized  the  same  principles  that 
were  the  kernel  of  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  believe  It  is  altogether  fitting  that 
the  citizens  of  Sheffield  have  reserved 
the  weekend  of  August  18  to  mark  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  this 
important  docimient. 

"All  This  Freedom  Talk."  the  name  of 
the  official  anniversary  play,  written  by 
Arthur  C.  Chase,  retired  assistant  head- 
master of  the  Berkshire  School  In  Shef- 
field, wiU  be  presented  August  18  and  19. 
It  tells  the  story  of  Sheffield's  "Mum 
Bett,"  and  her  struggle  for  freedom  from 
slavery.  Her  famous  court  case,  Brown 
and  Bett  against  Ashley,  in  1781,  is  a 
landmark  in  the  flght  for  individual 
rights  and  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
equality  for  all. 

One  might  ask,  quite  appropriately,  if 
there  was  some  quality  of  geography  or 
climate  that  made  this  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence flourish  so  in  Sheffield.  It  is  a 
site  of  great  scenic  beauty  and  within  its 
environs  are  moimtains,  rolling  hills,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Housatonlc  River. 

Although  the  town  of  Sheffield  was 
never  a  large  industrial  center,  there  was 
a  time  when  small  industries  employed 
many  local  residents.  Today  Sheffield, 
with  a  population  of  2,400,  is  the  leading 
agricultural  community  in  Berkshire 
County — the  westernmost  county  in  the 
State.  It  is  the  county's  center  for  poul- 
try raising  and  dairy  farming.  TTie 
Southern  Berkshire  Regional  School 
District,  the  first  12-grade  regional 
school  district  in  Massachusetts,  is  head- 
quartered in  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sheffield  residents  take  a 
real  antiquarian's  pride  In  the  history  of 
their  town  and  their  Declaration  of  Free- 
dom, as  well  they  might.  They  will  be 
rolling  out  the  welcome  mat  to  this  lovely 
and  historic  spot  Augiist  18  and  19  with 
an  arts  and  crafts  exhibition  and  gala 
parade.  It  is  with  enthusiasm  that  I  en- 
join all  of  my  colleagues  to  visit  the 
town  of  Sheffield  dining  this  time. 


WATERGATE  AFFAIR 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NXW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 
Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  prime  status  ac- 
corded such  clamoring  Issues  as  the 
Watergate  affair,  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that,  while  It  does  not  rate  ex- 
tensive television  coverage,  the  question 
of  amnesty  still  waits  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. In  six  previous  statements  made 
before  the  House,  I  have  highlighted  my 
concern,  from  both  historical  and  prac- 
tical standpoints,  that  we  as  a  Nation 
begin  the  inescapable  challenge  of  re- 
pairing our  tattered  self-esteem  and 
imlty,  which  have  been  the  domestic  side 
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effects  of  a  tragic  war.  In  short,  the 
amnesty  issue  cannot  be  ignored  or 
quickly  passed  off  as  unimportant,  for  as 
well  as  being  paramoimt  to  the  lives  of 
those  involved,  it  Is  also  a  means  by  which 
we  can  exercise  our  strength  and  con- 
fidence in  the  enduring  aspects  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  essential  national  co- 
hesiveness. 

We  are  half-way  there,  If  there  is  any 
indicator  in  the  response  resulting  from 
a  recent  interview  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  concerning  my  attitudes  toward 
amnesty.  Since  June  18.  when  that  in- 
terview was  printed.  I  have  received  ap- 
proximately 60  letters,  weighed  about 
equally  pro  and  con.  Some  applauded  my 
nerve  and  supported  my  stance — some, 
were  appalled  that  I  could  even  consider 
such  so-called  traitors  in  the  same 
breath  with  reconciliation  and  indi- 
vidual forgiveness.  From  the  angry 
mother  who  harshly  wrote  "I  tell  you 
here  and  now  I  wish  I  had  told  my  son 
this  coiuitry  was  not  worth  serving  to 
preserve  the  hides  of  sly,  clever  men  like 
you,"  to  the  Sheriff  from  Billerica,  Mass.. 
who  said.  "A  more  sensitive  attitude  to- 
ward amnesty  would  certainly  be  a  step 
in  recovering  some  of  our  strength  as  a 
nation  for  the  people,  by  the  people — 
thank  you  and  continue  the  courageous 
effort  you  have  started."  The  correspond- 
ence has  been  as  diverse  as  the  category 
human  emotion. 

A  sergeant  major  from  World  War  n 
wrote,  via  Rev.  Ned  Cole,  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Central  New  York: 

"A  recent  issue  of  The  American  Legion 
Magaalne  hkd  a  lengthy  proposal  for  han- 
dling the  matter  Roughly,  It  paralleled  the 
plan  used  by  the  Truman  administration  fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  It  called  for  individual 
Bcroenlng  of  each  and  every  draft  evader, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  comments 
to  this  procedure. 

There  are  reaUy  four  classes  of  evaders.  For 
some.  If  they  had  gone  through  the  process 
of  Induction,  would  have  found  that  they 
were  physlcaUy  or  mentally  unqualified  tor 
mlUtary  service. 

Another  group,  merely  by  registering. 
woiUd  have  identUled  themselves  to  certain 
sheriffs  or  poUce  departments. 

The  largest  group  I  really  feel  aorry  for. 
They,  for  CO  reasons,  or  for  other  idealistic 
motivation  have  paid  a  very  high  penalty. 
They  have  wasted  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  years  when 
they  should  have  pursued  education,  or  es- 
tabUahed  themselves  In  some  occupation.  The 
penalty  has  yet  a  long  way  to  ga  For  example, 
how  do  any  of  them  account  for  the  missing 
years  on  an  application  for  employment?  Es- 
pecially if  the  employer  or  personnel  man- 
ager happens  to  be  a  veteran?  These  men 
should  not  have  to  come  back  to  give  equiva- 
lent service  In  the  Peace  Corps,  Vista.  etc„ 
but  should  be  jiist  turned  loose. 

The  fourth  group,  probably  a  tiny  mi- 
nority, are  determined  to  raise  havoc  with 
the  American  form  of  govenunent.  Subver- 
sivea,  violent  radicals,  with  criminal  Intent. 
These  should  be  under  survelllanoe  for  a 
long  time,  poeslbly  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  whole  process  of  amnesty  must  be  one 
of  law,  best  moved  from  military  law  to  clvU 
law. 

In  our  relations  at  this  time  with  Russia. 
China,  and  Japan.  It  would  appear  that  con- 
ditions In  the  Par  East  are  very  stable,  and 
that  the  Vietnam  War  was  enUrely  unneces- 
sary .  . . 

No  reasonable  person  wants  war,  whether 
he  be  a  Christian  or  a  non-Christian.  I  am 
far  from  alone  dreaming  of  the  day  when 
there  will  be  no  more  war.  but  I  wiU  not  see 
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it  in  my  lifetizae.  I  am  sure.  For  to  \inllater- 
ally  lay  down  our  arms,  and  make  war  no 
more,  as  a  few  of  o\ir  most  Idealistic  draft 
evaders  believe.  U  to  crucUy  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  UntU  every  nation  renounoea 
war.  insurrection,  terrorism,  subversion,  and 
sanctions — all  forms  of  force — this  nation 
must  maintain  a  Urge,  well-trained  mUttary 
establishment,  and  I  am  content  that  my  son 
is  a  part  at  it." 

Prom  Wichita.  Kans. : 

I  had  opposed  this  war  both  on  moral  and 
pragmatic  reasons  since  1963 — perhaps  be- 
cause I  knew  that  inevitably  my  One  son  and 
son-m-law  would  probably  be  drawn  Into  it. 
as  they  were.  My  son-in-law.  a  marine,  lost 
his  left  arm  and  suffered  many  other  i— *4».g 
wounds  there.  Because  of  my  stand.  I  felt 
Isolated  from  my  friends  and  even  from 
some  members  of  my  famUy.  I  try  to  be  a 
Christian,  have  always  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  my  church.  I  reaJly  carried  a  bvnrden 
of  guUt  about  this  war;  and  I  wrote  repeated- 
ly to  my  representatives  In  Congress  over 
the  years. 

I  am  most  relieved  that  we  no  longer  have 
ground  forces  there,  and  pray  we  shall  stop 
bombing  Cambodia.  We  must  find  it  In  o»ir 
hearts  to  forget,  at  least,  If  not  forgive  those 
who  could  not  find  it  in  their  conscience  to 
partlc4)ate  actively  In  this  very  tragic  and 
questionable  war. 

The  tradegy  of  that  war  wlU  linger  on  and 
continue  to  divide  us  as  a  people  if  we  do 
not  arrange  some  kind  of  amnesty.  It  is  so 
ironic  that  we  can  entertain  our  former 
enemies  in  the  White  House,  but  we  cannot 
find  the  compassion  to  let  our  own  sons  re- 
turn home. 

I  do  not  thinlc  we  are  reaUy  this  lacking 
in  love  and  understandmg;  our  leaders  have 
failed  to  give  us  the  proper  direction.  That 
Is  the  reason  I  am  so  heartened  by  your 
brave  stand.  May  Ood  bless  you. 


a  Wall  Street 


From  New  York  City. 
Journal  reader  writes: 

"Those  of  our  young  people  who  have  with 
great  mental  anguish  and  at  great  material 
coats  to  themselves  and  their  famUies  acted 
to  prevent  being  victimized  are  not  crimi- 
nals. They  deserve  acclaim  as  brave  patriotic 
Americans  fighting  in  the  only  way  open  to 
them  to  make  the  Constitution  mean  some- 
thing. It  Is  those  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  herded  who  are  the  cowards  of  our  time. 
Civilized  Justice  demands  that  these  fighters 
against  Presidential  usurpation  of  authority 
and  Congressional  Impotence  be  promptly  re- 
leased from  whatever  punishment  of  threats 
of  punishment  or  exile  they  are  suffering." 

Prom  Bristow,  Okla. : 

I  note  by  the  WaU  Street  Joiu-nal  that  you 
are  going  to  bat  for  our  modem  Benedict 
Arnolds.  Don't  you  realize  what  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  future  years?  ...  If  Congress 
and  the  Senate  had  got  up  like  men  and 
stopped  Kennedy  and  Johnson  from  getting 
into  the  war.  there  would  be  no  amnesty  to 
worry  about  now.  You  can't  blame  the  young 
for  ruiming  away  Instead  of  going  and  fight- 
ing in  the  jimgles.  Nevertheless.  If  granted 
amnesty,  Sweden  and  Canada  would  be  filled 
with    U.S.    deserters    in    the    next    war. 

From  Shelby.  Nebr. : 

I  like  the  idea  that  our  country  is  big 
enough  to  tolerate  people  with  different 
ideas.  The  American  Legion  magazine  had 
an  article  this  year  that  told  of  amnesty 
boards  after  World  War  II.  We  can  surely 
work  out  some  system  to  let  these  young 
people  come  back  to  the  U.S.A. 

Our  country  may  need  some  of  these  peo- 
ple who  dare  to  be  different.  A  lot  of  those 
people  were  among  the  first  settlers  In 
America. 

And  lastly,  from  a  constituent  in  Wav- 
erly.  N.Y.: 
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AJSi^'^^brmTou^L^^e  good°«n'Sr     ?S*!t?  ®^^  ^  ^"^^^  ^"""^  ^P°^- 
,  ure  nuKe  gooa  sense.     ^11  these  facts  mean  that  less  and  less 

Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  not  attempting  in  beef  Is  going  to  be  available  to  the  nor- 

any  way  to  "blow  my  own  horn".  I  sin-  mal  American  consumer  who  Is  neither 

cerely  hope  I  make    'good  sense,"  and  hoarding  nor  has  access  to  black  market 

that  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  will-  supplies. 

ing  to  grapple  with  this  problem  can  sue-        The  irony  of  the  present  shortage  is 

ceed  in  underscoring  certain  blatantly  that  it  need  not  occur.  The  Department 

conspicuous  needs  in  this  country;    in  of  Agrictilture  had  estimated  that  total 

particular,  a  kind  of  honesty  and  Impar-  catOe  coming  to  market  in  the  90-day 

tlal  reflectiveness  that  has  lately  been  period  from  July  1  to  September  1  would 

mowed  over  by  emotionalism.  We  can  be-  be  about  6,989.000.  This  would  have  been 

gin  to  nurse  back  to  health  our  naUonal  an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the  6  302  - 

unity  by  responsibly  tackling  this  most  000  which  came  to  market  from  Aoril 

controversial  problem.  1  to  July  1.  These  are  catUe  which  would 

^^^^^^^^  be  an  available  supply  if  the  price  ceiling 

^^~^"-^^—  is  lifted.  If  the  beef  celling  is  kept  on 

BEEP  SHORTAr'ir  niroTrirro  !?"*^  September  12,  there  will  be  a  sharp 

BEEP  SHORTAGE  SERIOUS  decrease  in  total  catUe  marketed  Instead 

of  an  increase. 

HON    WIIIIAM    I    KTATIMr  J^^  prospect  of  an  end  to  the  beef 
nun.   WILUAin  J.  KtATlNG  price  ceUlng  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Un- 
<»  OHIO  doubtedly.  there  will  be  price  rises  when- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ®^®'"  ^^  ceiling  is  lifted.  James  McClane 
FTiOav.  August  3    1973  2^^"'^,  ^^rector  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Mr    RTPA-rna«  ^     o       J      .  CouncU    was  quoted  in  the  WaU  Street 
o^»[f:.i^^.      °;  ?*'•  Speaker,  despite  Journal  as  predicting  that  an  immediate 
administration  claims  to  the  contrary,  suspension   of   the   beef   price   celling 
v^#*^°,i'"i'^  ^  "°^  ^^"^^  ^^^  *  severe  would  cause  the  price  of  beef  to  rise  10 
oeel  snortage.  The  sharp  dropoff  in  the  Percent  at  one  feU  swoop  resulting  to  a 
slaughter  of  catUe  which  has  occurred  1-percent  rise  to  the  consumer  price  to- 
S'*'f„S*i«^  ^♦u'^^f  ""^"^  announced  dex.  These  beef  price  index  rises  would 
on  July  18  gives  the  clearest  indication  come  on  top  of  other  recent  substantial 
of  the  severity  of  the  beef  shortage  to  rises  in  food  prices.                      "euwiuai 
^^^    .  „     .  "^^  alternative  to  lifting  the  ceiline 
•nie  foUowing  table  gives  the  number  would  be  even  less  pleasant  than  a  sus- 
of  heads  of  cattle  slaughtered  weekly  pension  of  the  lid  on  p^  -^S  wS^d 
^^  *^^J  °'i^  y^*'"-  "^^  «8^«»  for  '^«n  be  shortages  la?tto?fo?^u  Sve? 
^nL-'^'^i't^^'  ^^®  national  boycott  a  month  until  the  ceiling  was  lifted  on 
of  meiit  which  occurred  at  that  time.  September  12.  The  fact  Siat  beef ^,S 
™^"'ho^i''*  **!"'  loiioxoea  by  daUy  were  frozen  is  not  very  much  help  when 
^J^Z^r               *''~^««d^  0/  heod  there  is  none  to  buy.  SubstanuS  rises 
Week  ending:  m  the  price  of  beef  will  then  occur  on 
XSr  ii ^       91  September  12.  We  would  only  be  delay- 
Apr,  aii;::::::""!" 1!?      ,?^  in«  our  recovery  from  economic  controls 

Apr.  28 :..::: 2Ii     "*  by  continuing  the  freeze  on  beef  prices 

May  6 r.-.rrZr:i:    mT     "a  "«'"  September  12. 

May    12 . ggi       124 
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^"°«   2'- -    637      184       PRODUCTION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 

3^1    Ti"- - ^''      "»  SIONAL  RECORD 

June    16.. , 693       jjg 

•J"^    M 598       120  

jSi%?:::::::::::::::::::::  sj  ;;j     hon.  Howard  w.  cannon 

jJJ}^  l\- aae     126  or  nxvsd* 

July  as::::::::::::::::::—-  Jg   }^^  "*  "^^  senate  op  the  united  states 

A«g-  4» '.'.'.'".'.  81  Friday.  August  3.  1973 

IffliSfy  "»»*  week.  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  July 

•Based  on  1st  3  days  of  this  week.  1973   edition   of  the   Inland  Printer,  a 

If  the  pace  established  the  first  3  davs  P"'»"cation  devoted  to  stories  concerning 

of  this  week  is  matotatoed,  production  fS^/'^^^^t''^'  ^^  *^  interesting  ar- 

this  week  will  be  down  25  lielxlent  fnS  "i'i!  *^"*  ^  production  of  the  Coh- 

last  week  and  35  percent  from  the  ore-  d!!P!I°^'*;^J*'^*^o"*  *'  "»e  Government 

vious  week.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  %"™^  °®*^^  *^^ch  I  am  sure  Members 

production  of  beef  had  been  at  a  rela-  Congress  will  enjoy  reading.  I  ask 

tlvely  high  and  stable  rate  prior  to  JuOv     H?^*"S"!   ^°P^^^   "^at   it   be   prtoted 
18.  »-         w  .*u*y     In  tjjg  Extension  of  Remarks. 

The  slaughter  figures  show  conclusive-  ^®J?  *^^*  "°  objection,  the  article 

ly  that  a  shortage  is  developing  but  they  *^  o«lered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

do  not  teU  the  whole  story.  Tht  dlstrib^  as  follows: 

tion  of  the  available  supplies  is  not  nor-  coNcaissioNAi-  becorb  at  opa-Lnnai- 
mal  because  of  the  hoarding  which  has  ,  "*«*/Hot  Mftal  do  trb  job 
been  caused  bv  the  fear  of  shortages  ^''•n>ress  printing  and  hot-metai  00m- 
There  are  reports  that  some  of  the  suo-  5°""°°  *™  ""^  «»«  methods  used  for  pro- 
Ply  has  been  finding  its  way  into  th*.  ,.  *f*  °°*  °'  *^*  worlds  most  unusual  pub- 
black  market.  ThTwii  sS  jSirSS  S"uT~^L^*^"1^  ^'*'*-  ^^« 
reported  on  August  1  that  more  Amwl-  ev^  f „ J^^      fw*"  '^"^'^  virtually 

processors,  only  to  be  returned  to  the    ed   and  ?elTve^S^*^'sSiS'  Z^] 
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brokers  before  most  people  are  having  their 
breakfast  coffee  the  next  morning. 

The  Conffreasional  Record  is  produced  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  Because  of 
the  tight  schedule  and  varUtlons  in  size 
turning  out  the  Record  makes  producttra 
of  the  average  newspaper  look  like  a  lelsurv 
hoDoy. 

Approximately  60.000  copies  of  tbf  Record^ 
are  printed  during  each  run.  Issues  range  ft* 
SIM  from  64  to  more  than  300  pages  Th? 
1^.  .♦'''^'5  '^"*  '^  produced  Oct.  10. 
T?!X;  contained  TO4  pages.  One  hundred 
^Z^rt.^*   ""T*   '"'  composition   along 

The  size  of  each  Issue  Is  affected  by  the 
obvious  varUble  of  the  length  of  the  daily 
^^M*  *",*•.?""***  sessions.  Also,  there  U  a 

^rn^^vff.  ^,  ^"^'^  '*"'^  "Extensions  of 
Remarks."  This  Is  used  for  material  which 
was  not  said  on  the  floor  but  which  the  ren- 

fh^H.H^  ^f "  ***  anything  from  speeches 
m.nH^tl!!^*.*''*'  n«^sPaPer  cllppjn^om- 
stltuents— or  just  about  anythtag  else. 

oJ^?t,r°''*L'7^"  ^'^^  Congressional  Rec- 
«rtf  are  used  to  dtgnlfy  all  sorts  of  special- 
interest  material.  In  reality,  it  simply 'means 

t.?  h.r"**"'t..P*""'^"*'  ^^  representative 
to  have  something  printed  in  the  Record 

starts  with  six  reporters  in  the  House  and 
t?  J^*  *'''***•  ^^^  reporter  has  one 
H^^!^?*'  ■"'*  ^^  Clerks.  Every  hour  is 
divided  into  six  10-mlnute  sections  with  each 

^^Jf  ^i  ^  ***^  responsible  for  one 
segment  each  hour  of  the  proceedings.  There 
frJJ  ,^'  complex  numbering  system  used 
for  keeping  track  of  the  matertal 

thr?ri,*f  i*"  •n**'^»on  »n  the  Record,  each  of 
fnlitr  o***""  'J""****  ^  ^'«°  Ws  own  copy 
^„^K-  ?^cause  of  the  time  squeeze,  getting 

^r.t^M"«^^  **>«*  ^P^^  and  dellver- 
l^Jl  ^  *^*  °^  f*""  overnight  production 
^n?  r  ^K**"*"^  "  straight,  and  In  sequence, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
™rt.J^  ^1  «"8ge8ted  that  reporters  dl- 
™^  ^^^t^  **P*  "'****«•  of  producing  hard 
copy  Which  must  then  be  set.  There  se^ 

the  legislators  Insist  on  being  ible  to  edit 
their  own  copy. 

thri!.'il^'."**°,°  •''  *''*  following  day's  Record. 
the  deadline  for  copy  with  tabular  matter  is 
7  p.m.  and  for  straight  copy  S  p  jn.  When  coot 
does  not  make  the  deadllii.  ^IhS  gS^ 

»mn?.^  ['^'^  ^  "•*^«  thrapp?^xtoeS 
amount  of  space  needed.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
liave  40  or  60  "outs"  from  the  House  low 
"'^"if-  ™?  Obviously  compUcates^SSu?^^ 
The  QPO  schedule  calls  for  the  last  stereo- 
type pute  to  be  ready  for  the  pr^aTr?5 
^.  Ftms  time  on  the  double-deck  rotary 

h«^«  r.P"'^  '"  *'^"*  two-and-a-hS 
hours.  Currently  President  Nixon's  staffers 
o^n«^*  ;*nr  early  delivery  of  the  ijJo^  to 
prepare  for  7  ajn.  brleflngs  at  the  White 
House.  When  you  consider  the  volumHS 
complexity  of  material,  the  time  sc^Xfll 
almost  overwhelming.  «^"jc  is 

«.f.l?~  ****  A«cord  is'  produced  at  night  and 

^2^f  'J*^  ^^'^f  Of  workire.  ite 
schedule.  Which  is  tied  to  the  Congressional 
sessions,  ^viously  create.  bo^^S^ 
problems.  When  Congress  reconvenes,  altaff 
is    assembled    largely    from    the    day    sum 

^^^«?J*"^5  *^®  P*°P'«  ^™  *o  thrive  on 
n^^^"°^  ^'^  *°  ''^»<=^  *he  Record  is 

o^'^Sd?^u''  ""^  p*''*  *  '''^  ^- 

Production  demands  on  workers  are  ez- 

J^'?!!.L^*^^-  ^^  •'^an^l*.  the  standard 
whioi  .  ^  operators  is  4,260  ems  per  hour. 
Which  is  much  higher  than  most  niwspMer 
standards.  Many  experienced  LlnotypTSSa! 

leave  after  a  trial  period.  ^^ 

The  Government  Printing  Office  was 
founded  in  1861  as  a  result  of  criticism^ 
the  cost  and  problems  resulting  from  hav- 
Ing  govenunent  printing  handled  by  private 
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plants.  One  hundred  years  ago,  In  1873,  the 
first  Congressional  Record  was  produced  by 
the  OPO  for  the  same  reason.  This  Is  rather 
Ironic  as  the  OPO  today  buys  more  than 
half  of  all  Its  printing  from  private  plants. 
Outside  procurement  was  Initiated  In  1929 
and  has  grown  consistently  since  that  time. 

From  1837  to  1873,  debates  and  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  were  reported  In  the  pri- 
vately owned  Congressional  Globe.  Typo- 
graphically, the  Congressional  Secord  really 
reflects  tha  era  In  which  It  was  founded.  The 
only  really  major  style  change  It  had  was 
in  1941  when  It  switched  from  two-  to  thzee- 
column  makeup.  Interestingly,  this  was  the 
original  format  of  the  old  Congressional 
Globe. 

During  Its  entire  history,  only  one  il- 
lustration, a  political  cartoon  about  income 
tax,  has  run  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
That  was  In  1913.  The  furor  It  created  has 
precluded  the  use  of  anything  but  text  mate- 
rial since  that  time. 

Considering  the  speed  and  pressure  under 
which  It  is  produced,  the  Congressional 
Record  has  remarkably  few  typographical 
errors.  However,  because  of  the  prominence 
of  the  persons  mentioned  and  the  careful 
reading  the  Record  receives,  the  errors  have 
generally  produced  a  swift  and  noisy  reac- 
tion. For  example,  when  Congressman  Blat- 
nlk  of  Minnesota  was  Incorrectly  identified 
as  Mr.  Beatnik,  howls  could  be  beard  from 
as  far  away  as  Minneapolis.  A  headline  read- 
ing, "President  Johnson  on  a  Fun  Raising 
Trip  to  California,"  generated  an  even  great- 
er interest  in  careful  proofreading. 


DIFFICULTIES       AND       PROBLEMS 
CONFRONTING  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
,  appearing  In  the  Sunday,  July  29,  1973, 
edition  of  the  Wtishington  Star -News 
written  by  Mr.  Bruce  Herschensohn  Il- 
lustrates more  clearly  than  anything  I 
have  read  the  tremendous  difficulties  and 
complex  problems  confronting  any  man 
who  is  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  the  text  of  this  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  all  of  you  to  read 
it.  and  then  read  it  again.  Its  message  is 
surely  one  that  is  food  for  thought  and 
contemplation. 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  July  29, 

1973] 

Oivx  Nixon  Flowkks  Now 

(By  Bruce  Herschensohn) 

People  always  like  dead  presidents.  It's 
the  live  ones  they  try  to  discredit. 

That  fact  has  never  become  more  apparent 
than  it  has  in  recent  times  with  the  tragic 
losses  of  former  Presidents  Truman  and 
Johnson. 

I  went  to  school  with  someone  with  whom 
I  am  stlU  in  contact.  Through  the  yean  we 
have  discussed  politics  and,  most  often,  we 
have  taken  differing  views.  He  was,  from  the 
outset,  a  professional  presldent-dlscredltor. 

Shortly  sifter  Oen.  Elsenhower's  death  in 
1999,  I  received  a  call  from  him.  He  said,  "A 
great  man  Is  dead— a  great  man."  he  re- 
peated. I  agreed.  The  trouble  was  that  be  was 
giving  me  a  revision  from  the  position  he 
maintained  during  Oen.  Elsenhower's  presi- 
dential years.  I  knew  from  past  experience. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

however,  that  he  didn't  like  any  presidents 
while  they  were  in  office.  Out-of-offlce  presi- 
dents were  fine.  Dead  ones  were  great.  But  If 
they  were  alive  and  In  office,  they  presented 
some  sort  of  public  competition  to  his  own 
rather  unsuccessful  and  unfulfllllng  life  .  .  . 

Though  at  this  date  I  cannot  quote  his 
words  precisely,  ...  (I  recall  that)  In  his 
first  year  of  college  he  told  me.  "Truman  Is 
coarse  and  ill-mannered.  Nothing  more  than 
a  haberdasher.  I  wish  FDR  was  back.  FDR 
had  dignity.  There's  no  dignity  In  the  White 
House  anymore." 

Years  later,  he  said,  "I  wish  Ike  would 
pay  as  much  attention  to  this  country  as  he 
does  to  his  golf  score.  He's  a  father  Image. 
A  nice  guy.  We  don't  need  a  nice  guy.  We  need 
a  president  with  guts — like  Truman." 

.  .  .  nnfortunately  there  are  those  who 
can  only  begin  to  see  a  president  In  i>«rspec- 
tlve  when  the  North  Portico  of  the  White 
House  is  shrouded  In  black  and  Its  flag  Is  at 
half -staff. 

What  Is  it  that  would  give  us  the  means 
to  view  any  president  in  true  perspective 
while  he  serves  us?  Should  there  be  a  change 
In  the  demands  vre  Insist  the  President  obey? 

Of  course  not.  Our  expectations  are  rea. 
sonable  enough.  To  the  President  we  sim- 
ply say : 

Help  the  poor,  but  don't  raise  taxes. 

Be  courteous  to  the  press  while  they  rip 
you  apart. 

Raise  profits  for  the  farmer  while  keep- 
ing food  costs  down  for  the  consumer. 

Protect  our  national  security  while  keep- 
ing nothing  secret  from  the  American  pub- 
lic or  the  world. 

Please  both  management  and  labcN:  si- 
multaneously. 

Insure  that  communism  does  not  over- 
take Southeast  Asia,  but  do  not  defend  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Make  sure  Israel  is  not  overtaken,  but 
keep  our  weapons  out  of  the  Mid-East. 

Keep  NATO  as  strong  as  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
but  reduce  our  military  strength  In  Europe. 

Do  not  take  sides  In  the  conflicts  between 
Pakistan  and  India  but  make  sure  hoatlll- 
tles  do  not  recur. 

Help  smaller  nations  against  the  forces  of 
aggression,  but  do  not  become  the  policeman 
of  the  world. 

Keep  our  Army  strong  but  stop  the  draft. 

Halt  subversion  in  Latm  America,  but  re- 
duce antagonism  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 

Diminish  crime  but  lessen  the  authority 
of  the  police. 

Insure  school  integration  but  don't  allow 
the  federal  government  to  step  into  local 
affairs. 

Control  pornography  but  do  not  bring 
about  any  form  of  censorship. 

Increase  Social  Security  benefits,  but  not 
their  rates. 

Protect  the  environment,  but  ease  the 
penalties  of  polluters. 

Increase  guaranteed  health  care,  but  don't 
let  socialism  encroach  upon  the  free  market 
place. 

Give  responsibility  to  others  within  yovu* 
administration,  but  do  not  delegate  author- 
ity. 

Investigate  every  accusation  of  Washing- 
ton's morning  newspaper,  though  it  had 
cried  wolf  with  false  accusations  for  four 
years. 

Let  each  person  in  your  administration 
speak  his  own  mind,  but  always  have  their 
statements  be  consistent  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  administration. 

Call  for  candor  on  the  part  of  your  staff, 
but  allow  all  their  personal  correspondence 
to  you  and  staff  members  to  be  read  by  the 
media. 

Olve  each  voter  your  unswerving  loyal- 
ty, but  downplay  loyalty  of  your  staff. 

Live  a  life  of  exemplary  morality,  but 
don't  be  a  square. 

Be  a  master  television  perfOTmer,  but  dont 
use  any  media  techniques. 

Do  all  of  these  tblnga.  And  further  keep 
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your  pledge  to  work  for  a  generation  of 
peace,  but  save  your  time  to  see  all  those 
who  want  to  see  you,  and  read  everything 
sent  to  you  without  delegation,  for  other- 
wise you  win  be  In  isolation   .  .  . 

And  lastly,  for  all  presidents:  Behave  like 
a  god  but  unlike  a  god,  stand  unezcused  and 
condemned  If  one  of  your  associates  turns 
out  to  be  a  Judas. 

And  In  the  case  of  this  particular  Presi- 
dent: Tend  to  all  your  business  of  your 
second  term  while  your  first  term  Is  put 
under  a  microscope  in  public,  exempting 
from  the  microscope's  lens  all  of  your  accom- 
plishments, but  examining  In  the  minutest 
detail  anything  seemingly  negative  that  can 
be  withdrawn,  whether  or  not  it  has  rele- 
vancy to  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  exam- 
ination. 

And  tend  to  all  your  business  while  your 
closest  friends  answer  charges  and  accusa- 
tions, real  or  uruval,  in  front  of  millions 
without  benefit  of  the  protections  given  a 
defendant  in  court.  And  realize,  too,  that 
anyone  of  those  senators  conducting  the 
hearings  who  may  bring  out  any  fact  of 
defense,  can  be  considered  partisan,  while 
the  definition  of  "non-partisan"  for  a  com- 
mittee member  Is  anyone  who  opposes  you, 
no  matter  his  political  party.  Listen  to  the 
fairness  of  the  pre-judgment  of  the  chair- 
man who  has  publicly  labeled  you  in  a  speech 
as  "the  most  repressive  President  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,"  after  hearing  less 
than  half  the  testimony.  Listen  to  the  sugar- 
coatad,  homespun  philosophies  and  watch 
benevolent  smiles  treated  upon  anyone  who 
tries  to  destroy  your  administration,  and 
watch  the  hostility  and  hear  the  harraas- 
ment  towards  those  who  defend  it.  And 
whether  yoUr  friends  are  guilty  or  innocent, 
and  no  matter  how  much  they  have  done 
for  this  country,  watch  your  friends  while 
they  are  blemished  for  life. 

And  dont  tell  us  about  your  past  accom- 
plishments. We  have  no  Interest  In  the  fact 
that  you  brought  about  new  relations  with 
China,  or  brought  about  a  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  signed  nuclear  agreements, 
or  brought  our  prisoners  of  war  home,  or 
have  taken  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  or 
stopped  revolts  and  fires  in  the  cities.  We 
do,  however,  care  very  much  about  where 
the  money  came  from  for  the  geranlunu  in 
your  California  garden. 

Yes,  the  rules  we  set  for  the  presidency 
are  very  simple:  Only  the  same  rules  which 
we  prescribe  and  observe  for  ourselves,  our 
families  and  our  closest  friends.  Who,  among 
us,  shouldn't  be  casting  stones? 

Who.  among  us.  would  not  be  pleased  to 
have  our  accomplishments  dismissed  and  re- 
placed with  the  errors  of  an  associate? 

Of  course,  the  word  "Watergate"  is  excit- 
ing and  some  rush  to  see  its  revelations  in 
the  same  way  some  rush  to  the  sound  of  a 
siren,  perhaps  hoping  to  see  a  victim,  with 
the  subconscious  delight  that  the  victim  Is 
not  they — because  they  know  It  could  be. 

I  have  seen  smiles  when  a  television  viewer 
hears  a  witness  saying  "in  hindsight."  But 
if  we  could  all  let  your  forethought  advance 
to  hindsight,  we  could  place  this  moment 
In  the  perspective  of  the  4>4  years  past,  and 
the  3 \'2  years  to  follow. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  messen- 
ger boy  at  RKO  Radio  Plctiu«s  in  Los  Ange- 
les. I  worked  for  a  man  named  Edwin  Wald. 
Prior  to  his  entrance  to  motion  pictures  he 
was  a  shoe  salesman.  Though  he  was  a  very 
great  man,  I  am  sure  his  name  Is  not  familiar 
to  you  as,  after  all.  shoe  salesmen  and  heads 
of  messenger  rooms  are  not  given  much  of 
a  place  in  history.  When  I  knew  him  he  was 
a  man  in  his  seventies,  rather  small  In  physi- 
cal stature,  always  wore  a  hat.  even  indoors, 
and  he  was  able  to  walk  only  by  the  use  of 
very  heavy  braces  on  both  legs  and  with  the 
help  of  a  cane. 

He  became  known  as  a  kind  of  studio  phi- 
losopher, a  man  from  whom  you  would  seek 
advice.     His     opinions     were     often     given 
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brusquelt.  often  with  toughness,  never  with 
diplomacy,  always  with  wisdom. 

One  day  I  was  standing  with  him  outside 
the  messenger  room  on  o*e  of  Oioae  long 
studio  streets  framed  by  aoUnd  stages.  It 
was  noontime  and  the  technicians,  artists 
and  craftsmen  were  walking  to  and  from 
lunch.  With  his  upraised  cane  he  pointed 
to  some  far  off  walkers  and  be  said  to  me. 
"When  I'm  gone,  a  lot  of  these  people  are 
going  to  put  Sowers  on  my  grave.  But,"  he 
said,  "at  that  time  I  won't  be  able  to  smell 
them."  Then  he  paused,  lowered  his  cane 
and  allowed  his  weight  to  be  supported  by 
it.  He  looked  up  the  street  In  the  opposite 
direction  and.  In  an  untyplcally  soft  voice, 
addressing  no  one  In  particular,  he  said, 
"Give  me  my  fiowers  now." 

Mr.  Wald  dlsd  sU  years  later.  I  do  not 
know  If  I  did  or  did  not  give  Mr.  Wald  his 
fiowers  while  he  was  alive,  but  he  deserved 
them.  I  do  know  that  I  have  never  put  fiowers 
on  his  grave  and  I  never  will. 

It's  too  late. 


ON  THE  NEED  FOR  IdENTAL  HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NXW    TOKX 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  crucial  short- 
age of  trained  professional  personnel  to 
care  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  handi- 
capped. These  unfortunate  people  are  too 
soon  forgotten  in  the  busy  activities  of 
everyday  life.  Yet  their  problems  affect 
everyone. 

Approximately  21  million  Americans — 
about  one-tenth  of  our  national  popula- 
tion— are  deficient  in  speech,  language 
and/or  hearing.  The  UJS.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion reports  children  with  speech  and 
hearing  disorders  comprise  the  largest 
single  disability  group  among  persons 
under  21  years  of  age.  Only  1.4  million  of 
the  2.5  million  school-age  children  with 
speech  impediments  are  receiving  some 
form  of  needed  speech  training;  1.1  mil- 
lion receive  no  services  at  all. 

There  Is  a  shortage  of  trained  profes- 
sionals in  virtually  all  school  districts. 
The  professlonal-to-pupil  ratio  In  the 
speech -impediment  areas  Is  approxi- 
mately one  pathologist  for  every  82 
speech -Impaired  children.  The  situation 
Is  worse  in  the  case  of  professionals  who 
work  with  children  with  deficient  hear- 
ing. Only  about  3,900  audiologists  and 
teachers  of  these  children  are  presently 
employed  In  the  special  education  pro- 
grams in  the  public  schools.  Close  to 
28.000  are  needed — seven  times  the  num- 
ber now  providing  services. 

An  estimated  20  million  people  or  1  out 
of  every  10  Americans  is  suffering  from 
some  form  of  mental  or  emotional  illness 
that  requires  medical  treatment.  Mental 
illness  or  other  personality  related  dis- 
turbances are  usually  significant  factors 
in  criminal  behavior,  delinquency,  sui- 
cide, alcoholism,  narcotics  addiction,  and 
very  often  factors  of  divorce.  In  1970 
approximately  338,592  patients  were 
confined  to  State  and  county  mmtal 
institutions.  How  many  people  who  asked 
for  help  were  turned  away?  Where  did 
these  needy  people  find  help  or  were  they 
ignored  to  suffer  alone? 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 6  million  Americans  who  are 
mentally  retarded,  half  of  whom  are 
under  the  age  of  21.  Of  almost  3  million 
individuals  only  603,000  are  being  edu- 
cated or  trained  in  the  public  schoolis. 
There  are  only  48,000  full  time  staff 
teachers  conducting  special  classes  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  This  means  there 
are  only  79  teachers  per  1,000  pupils, 
with  many  children  receiving  no  help  at 
all.  In  my  visits  to  Rockland  State  Hos- 
pital, Willowbrook  State  School,  and 
Letchworth  ViUsige  State  School,  I  found 
numerous  Instances  of  noncompliance 
with  Federal  regulations.  The  wretched 
conditions  could  be  described  as  right  out 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  largest  problem 
is  the  lack  of  personnel  to  supervise,  care 
for  and  train  the  patients.  For  a  specific 
example,  on  Friday,  February  4.  1972, 
following  a  call  to  my  office  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Renelli,  that  their  daughter 
had  been  severely  beaten.  I  visited  the 
hospital  at  Willowbrook  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  member  of  Willowbrook's  medi- 
cal staff  to  visit  the  child  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  and  causes  of  her  injuries. 
She  was  suffering  from  massive  injuries, 
with  multiple  unhealed  sores  and 
bruises  over  her  entire  body.  One  eye 
had  been  injured  and  was  closed  and  ex- 
tremely swollen.  Her  chin  and  Up  had 
been  cut  and  stitched,  her  nose  was  badly 
scraped  and  there  were  possible  skull 
injuries.  Their  daughter,  Adrlenne,  had 
been  violently  abused  .by  other  patients 
because  of  lack  of  proper  supervision 
and  personnel. 

These  children  need  special  love  and 
Individual  care  to  be  able  to  lead 
healthy,  useful  lives.  By  encouraging 
more  volunteers  to  help  In  our  institu- 
tions and  schools  we  could  free  the  pro- 
fessionals for  problems  which  necessitate 
supervision.  Further,  they  could  provide 
the  individual  attention  which  encour- 
ages children  to  find  their  place  in 
society. 

My  bills  HJl.  314  and  H.R.  315  would 
not  solve  the  Immense  problem  overnight, 
but  would  aim  at  decreasing  the  short- 
age of  trained  professional  persormel  by 
encouraging  college  students  to  opt  for  a 
course  in  this  field. 

My  first  bill  would  amend  the  student 
loan  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  to  allow  for  partial  or 
total  cancellation  of  loan  obligations  for 
full-time  professional  service  in  public 
or  private,  nonprofit  mental  hospitals 
and  in  schools  for  the  handicapped. 

My  second  bill  would  encourage  the 
part-time  emplojrment  of  psychology, 
sociology,  and  social  work  students  in 
hospital  programs  involving  the  treat- 
ment of  mentally  disturbed  patients  or 
the  mentally  retarded.  Each  student  ma- 
joring in  those  and /or  related  depart- 
ments will  be  required  to  complete  a 
certain  number  of  hours  actually  work- 
ing as  a  volunteer  in  a  State  mental 
institution.  By  instituting  an  "open- 
door"  policy  to  student  volunteers  and 
encouraging  active  participation  by  our 
educatlonal  Institutions  we  can  provide 
lu'gently  needed,  virtually  untapped 
manpower  source.  Young  people  of  today 
are  capable,  enlightened,  and  anxious  to 
work.  Not  only  will  they  be  contributing 
a  valuable  service  but  they  will  be  leam- 
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ing  about  new  careers  and  experiencing 
life. 

As  the  human  problems  grow  and 
worsen  we  are  faced  with  an  administra- 
tion which  has  chosen  to  cut  back  the 
funding  of  programs  for  the  mentally 
ill  and  the  handicapped.  But  no  one  has 
bothered  to  estimate  the  cost  of  these 
funds  cuts  in  terms  of  lost  human 
potential,  or  to  put  a  price  on  the  suf- 
fering this  policy  will  cause  the  families 
of  those  aflUcted  with  mental  disabilities. 
It  is  only  through  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  I  have  proposed  that  we 
can  expect  to  make  any  inroads  in  the 
fight  to  provide  decent  care  and  humane 
treatment  for  everyone. 


DAYTON  LIGHT  RAIL  TRANSIT 
STUDY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Dayton  Light  Rail  Transit  study  In  the 
past.  Recently,  I  addressed  some  ques- 
tions on  the  project  to  the  consulting 
engineers  who  are  preparing  the  study. 
Their  answer  was  most  resp<msive  and 
so  that  all  Members  might  be  advised 
of  the  progress  of  this  report,  I  include 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Louis  T.  Klauder  and 
Associates  along  with  their  answers  to  be 
Included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Jm,T  24.  1973. 
Mr.  Loum  T.  KI.SUDB, 
L.  T.  Klauder  and  Associates. 
PMladelphia.  Pa. 

Dbar  Mb.  Klauder:  As  a  member  of  the 
Mass  lYandt  Sub-oommlttee  of  the  nnniftng 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  have  been  n»>nl- 
torlng  the  Dayton  light  rail  project  very 
closely. 

Some  disturbing  reports  have  oome  to  my 
attention  and  rather  than  raising  thew 
questions  after  your  study  has  been  com- 
pleted, I  thought  It  best  to  bring  my  con- 
cerns to  your  attention  at  this  time  to  see 
if  these  matters  could  be  clarified. 

As  I  see  it,  the  advantages  of  light  raU 
over  conventional  raU  ra4>ld  transit.  In  ap- 
plicable situations,  mvolve  not  only  the  ve- 
hicles size  but  also  the  type  of  rights-of-way, 
signaling  systems,  etc.,  etc. 

Indications  are  that,  outside  of  vehicle 
size,  your  study  is  headed  toward  recom- 
mendations which  would  make  the  proposed 
Dayton  route  slmUar  to  the  Llndenwold  line, 
with  costs  per  mile  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
conventional  raU. 

I  believe  there  will  be  Intense  national  In- 
terest In  the  Dayton  prdject  because  If  the 
study  makes  a  convincing  case  that  light 
rail  can  be  Installed  in  medium  markets  at 
reasonable  costs,  there  ^may  indeed  bet  a 
place  for  this  kind  of  "technology  In  the 
United  States.  But  If  your  recommendations 
should  provide  for  such  an  upgraded  system 
that  there  is  little  dlfierence  In  cost  between 
conventional  rail  and  light  rail,  I  beUeve  light 
rail  technology  will  be  a  dead  Issue. 

Now,  It  may  be  that  In  order  to  operate 
frelgbt  service  on  the  came  line  certain  coet 
adjustments  need  to  be  made,  but  In  such  a 
case,  I  would  hope  your  figures  would  dif- 
ferentiate between  those  costs  required  for 
light  rail  and  those  required  for  a  joint  pas- 
senger-freight operation.  Also,  perhaps  your 
study  contemplates  the  use  of  certain  high- 
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w»y  related  funds  for  tbe  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  and  the  like.  I  would  hope 
that  these  funds  would  be  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  tbe  real  costs  of  tbe  project. 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  It  very 
mucb  It  you  could  give  me  a  progress  report 
on  your  study  and  comments  on  these  im- 
portant Issues. 

Beet  regards.  ^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

PHn.JP  M.  Ckai«x, 
Jf ember  of  Congress. 


LOTTIS  T.  Kl,AlrDXB  AND  ASSOCIATKS, 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  July  27,  1973. 
Subject:  Dayton  Light  RaU  Transit  Study. 
Hon.  Phtup  M.  CasNx, 
V.S.  House  of  Rejtresentatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  CoNGKissiCAM  CxAinc :  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  concerning  the  Dayton 
light  rail  transit  study,  which  arrived  at  ova 
offices  in  Philadelphia  yesterday  afternoon. 

We  were  delighted  to  learn  of  your  Interest 
In  the  Dayton  light  rail  projects,  and  pleased 
that  you  would  take  the  time  to  convey  your 
questions  concerning  It  to  us. 

We  agree  that  the  prospects  for  Ugbt  rail 
transit  In  Dayton  deserve  national  attention, 
since  solutions  there  may  point  the  way  for 
ma.iy  other  cities  of  moderate  size  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Cities  like  Dayton  have  been  handicapped 
In  recent  years,  because  they  are  too  large 
to  be  able  to  depend  solely  on  automotive 
transportation,  but  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
port full-scale  rapid  transit  similar  to  the 
Linden  wold  line  here  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Llndenwold  line  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing success.  We  think  It  Is  the  best  demon- 
stration yet  of  how  effective  and  valuable 
modem  rapid  transit  can  be. 

Since  Its  opening  in  early  1969,  the  Line: 

(1)  Hits  operated  continuously  without 
mlsiiap. 

(3)  Has  experienced  rldersblp  growth  of 
approximately  13%  per  year,  and  now  carries 
more  than  40,000  riders  per  day. 

(5)  Has  derived  revenues  from  fares  that 
are  approximately  twice  as  high  as  those 
charged  for  subway  travel  across  the  river  in 
Thiladelphla. 

(4)  Has  achieved  the  highest  level  of  op- 
erational efficiency  ever  seen  In  the  rapid 
transit  industry,  through  reliance  on  mod- 
em electronics  and  automation. 

(6)  Has  had  the  fewest  employees  per  pas- 
senger and  per  pasenger-mlle  of  any  rapid 
transit  line  In  tbe  country. 

(6)  Has  become  the  only  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  meeting  all  costs  of 
operation  from  farebox  receipts. 

(7)  Has,  in  fact,  generated  an  operating 
surplus  to  offset  some  of  the  capital  costs 
for  the  system,  amounting  in  tbe  current 
year  to  approximately  12%  of  farebox 
revenues  received. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  extraor- 
dinary record  of  accomplishment,  but  the 
principal  ones  are  high  service  speeds,  fre- 
quent trains,  an  unmatched  record  of  relia- 
bility and  reduced  total  expense  for  com- 
muters. Speeds  and  expense  have  had  the 
greatest  Impact.  Dally  trip  times  and  out-of- 
pocket  costs  were  cut  in  half  when  the  Line 
opened. 

Construction  of  the  Llndenwold  line  was 
completed  in  late  1988,  at  a  cost  of  up- 
ptoilmately  193  mllllnn.  Hie  investment 
was  financed  without  assistance  from  the 
federal  or  state  governments. 

Tbe  investment  represented  an  average 
construction  cost  of  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion per  mile  of  new  line  when  bnllt.  "Dm 
same  construction  today  would  cost  anmnl- 
mately  918  million  per  mUe. 

These  unit  cost  flgurea  are  lower  than 
typically  would  be  experienced  for  a  new 
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system  like  the  Llndenwold  line,  because  the 
tunnels  In  Camden  and  Philadelphia  and  the 
bridge  crossing  of  the  Delaware  River  used 
by  tbe  Llndenwold  trains  were  In  place  be- 
fore tbe  new  line  was  begun.  Where  elements 
such  as  these  need  to  be  Included  m  new 
construction,  the  unit  cost  for  a  system 
like  the  Llndenwold  line  Is  approximately 
$30   million   per   mile,   at  today's   prices. 

We  are  not  considering  a  Llndenwold  ime 
for  Dayton. 

Rail  transit  in  Dayton  will  have  to  com-- 
pete  in  an  auto  oriented  market.  High 
speeds,  reliability  and  low  expense  will 
therefore  certainly  have  a  large  effect  on 
the  success  of  raU  transit  service.  Just  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Llndenwold  ime. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  these  ob- 
jectives can  be  achieved  for  the  passenger 
volumes  that  can  be  expected  in  Dayton  at 
much  lower  cost. 

Our  feasibility  report  on  the  Dayton  light 
rail  Une  is  not  yet  complete,  but  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  show  that  the  line  could  be 
built  for  less  than  $3  million  per  mile,  in- 
cluding all  costs  of  construction.  This  repre- 
sents approximately  one-fourth  of  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  the  Llndenwold  line,  i^proxl- 
mately  one-tenth  of  tbe  cost  of  full-scale 
rapid  transit  in  most  other  situaUons,  and 
an  equally  small  fraction  of  any  highway 
alternative  that  would  be  expected  to  carry 
equivalent  passenger  volumes  In  the  corri- 
dor under  study. 

The  low  cost  for  construction  reflects  ma- 
jor savings  reUted  to  fixed  faculties.  The  line 
we  have  imder  consideration  would  lie  at 
grade  throughout  its  length.  There  would  be 
no  tunnels,  no  elevated  vUducts,  no  grade 
separations  and  no  large  station  structures. 
Traction  power  and  signal  systems  would  be 
lean  and  as  simple  as  they  could  possibly  be 
made  and  still  get  the  job  done  safely. 

We  foresee  vlrttuOly  no  costs  for  construc- 
tion of  the  line  that  would  be  exclusively 
related  to  the  preservation  of  railroad  freight 
service  In  the  corridor. 

The  raU  transit  service  would  offer  speed 
and  cost  advantages  equivalent  to  those  ex- 
perienced in  southern  New  Jersey  as  a  result 
of  the  Llndenwold  line.  Travel  times  and  out- 
of-pocket  costs  for  commutation  by  rail  dur- 
ing peak  travel  periods  would  be  half  as  large 
as  presenUy  experienced  for  automotive  trips. 
As  a  result,  our  preliminary  figures  Indi- 
cate that  estimated  rldershlp  on  the  ime 
would  be  twice  as  large  as  that  previously  es- 
timated for  a  busway  service  In  the  same  cor- 
ridor. With  this  volume,  revenues  derived 
from  a  flat  fare  of  40<  per  passenger  woiild 
be  sufficient  to  cover  operating  costs  with  a 
comfortable  margin. 

We  don't  have  responsibility  In  ovur  study 
for  oomparauve  evaluation  of  alternative 
forms  of  rapid  transit  for  the  light  rail  cc«- 
rldor.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  light 
rail  line  offers  service  and  operating  cost  ad- 
vantages vastly  superior  to  any  alternative 
we  have  heard  yet  discussed  for  the  corridor. 
And  theae  advantages  m*y  be  expected  to 
multiply  over  future  years  In  our  chronically 
inflationary  economy. 

I  hope  this  review  of  the  situation  Is  satis- 
factory, and  that  you  will  find  yourself  In 
agreement  tliat  the  expected  construction 
cost  ot  the  light  rail  line  api>earB  tnon  than 
reasonable,  for  a  facility  that  can  be  expected 
to  serve  the  people  of  Dayton  and  nearby 
communities  so  wM  during  the  next  forty 
yean. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  is  the  case,  be- 
catiae  the  message  needs  to  be  carried  to 
your  colleagues  In  Congress  and  beyond,  be- 
fore It  will  be  possible  to  get  light  raU  lines 
in  Dayton  and  elsewhere  actoaUy  built  and 
into  (^>eratlon. 
We  do  sincerely  i4>preelaie  your  interest. 
Toiurs  very  truly, 

Obobos  R.  BanxB. 
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STUDENT  PAPER  ON  HEARINO  AID 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  interest- 
ins  paper  that  has  resulted  from  my 
summer  hir*i  school  intern  program. 

Thirty-one  outstanding  high  school 
students  from  the  Eighth  ^{strict  of 
Maryland  have  recently  coM^ted  a  3- 
week  program  of  seminars,  field  trips, 
and  individual  research.  Each  intern  se- 
lected a  topic  of  current  interest,  eon- 
ducted  a  close  study  of  problems  and 
possible  solutions,  and  submitted  a  paper 
of  his  or  her  findings  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  program. 

From  these  piMTers,  I  have  selected  one 
that  shows  especially  conscientious  re- 
search in  a  neglected  but  important  area: 
the  hearing  aid  industry.  This  study, 
written  by  Nadine  Woodard,  of  Spring- 
brook  High  School,  discusses  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  consumers  in  this  indiistry. 
and  its  text  follows: 

Running  a  close  second  to  Ms.  Wood- 
ard's  paper  is  a  fine  analysis  of  noLse 
pollution  effects  by  Douglas  L.  Beresf ord, 
a  student  at  Landon  School. 

Ms.  Woodard's  paper  seems  to  me  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  93d  Congress, 
and  its  text  follows : 

Thx  Hxaking  Am  Insostkt 
(By  Nadine  Woodard,  Springbrook  High 

School,  July  13,  1973) 
"I  am  Just  as  deaf  as  I  am  blind.  The 
problems  of  deafness  are  deeper  and  more 
complex,  if  not  more  important,  than  those 
of  blindness.  Deafness  is  a  much  worse  mis- 
fortune. Por  It  means  the  loss  of  the  most 
vital  stimulus — the  soimd  of  the  voice  that 
brings  language,  sets  thoughts  astir,  and 
keeps  us  in  the  Intellectual  company  of 
man." 

— Hklxn  Kxr.ira 

INTKOOTTCnON 

The  blind  carry  white  canes  and  wear 
Innocent,  almost  omniscient  expressions.  In 
return,  they  each  receive  a  seven  hundred 
fifty  doUar  exemption  on  their  federal  mcome 
tax  forms.  The  retarded  and  palsied  often 
appear  physlcaUy  "different";  their  related 
<Hganl2atlons  sponsor  annual  telethons 
which  raise  millions  of  dollars  for  research 
and  individual  aid. 

However,  the  hearing  impaired  receive  no 
exemptions,  sponsor  no  telethons,  and  do  not 
appear  to  Im  pUjaloaUy  hanrtlnaiyed.  Hear- 
ing aids  are  the  only  teU-tale  signs  of  their 
mlaforttma,  bulging  under  clothing  or  pro- 
truding from  the  ear.  When  purchasing  hear- 
ing aids,  the  deaf  are  literally  paying  high 
prices  to  compensate  for  their  handicaps. 
These  high  prices  help  to  explain  the  fact 
that  whUe  fifteen  million  Americans  have 
significant  bearing  impairments,  only  ten 
percent  of  those  afflicted  wear  bearing  aids.' 
When  faced  with  outrageous  prices,  the  so- 
cial stigma  attached  to  hearing  aid  use.  the 
lack  of  public  and  consumer  education  about 
hearing  less,  and  the  shortage  of  qualified 
hearing  health  professionals,  it  Is  little  won- 
der that  few  hearing  Impaired  persons  bother 
to  seek  help.  Unscrupulous  sales  techniques 
coupled   with   misleading   advertlsmg  often 
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induce  those  persons  who  do  seek  help  to 
make  needless  or  Inappropriate  hearing  aid 
purchases.  Half  of  all  hearing  aid  users  are 
aged  sixty-five  or  over,  the  majority  of  whose 
famUy  Incomes  are  less  than  four  thousand 
dollars.*  Another  three  to  five  mlUlon  bearing 
aid  users  are  schocd-aged  children.*  When 
a  forty  million  dollar  Industry  <  reaps  un- 
justifiable profits  from  children  and  the 
aged,  a  situation  exists  which  must  be 
altered. 

I.  ■Esaota  mFsnafXHT 

Hearing  loss  is  the  most  prevalent  physi- 
cal dlsabUity  In  America.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  estimated 
m  1903  that  one  out  of  every  four  health  Im- 
pairments among  the  civilian,  non-lnstitu- 
tlonal  population  Is  a  hearing  loss.  In  fact, 
more  than  twice  as  many  persons  suffer  from 
hearing  losses  than  from  visual  defects.*  The 
trend  towards  hearing  loss  has  been  mount- 
ing alarmingly  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  sudden  rise  is  due  to  an  mcreased  life 
expectancy  among  the  aged,  a  decline  In  the 
infant  mortality  rate,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  noise  pollution. 

One  would  expect  that  the  marked  rise  In 
tbe  number  of  hearing  Impaired  persons 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  Increased  pub- 
lic consciousness  of  the  problems  of  hear- 
ing loss.  After  all,  even  partial  deafness  may 
cause  enormous  problems.  Undiagnosed  deaf 
children  may  be  labeled  "retarded"  or  "slow- 
leamlng".  Elderly  aunts  or  tincles  may  be 
studiously  avoided  by  family  members  who 
are  weary  of  shouting  themselves  hoarse  in 
order  to  communicate.  But  unfortunately, 
hearing  problems  which  may  be  alleviated  by 
ear  surgery  or  hearing  aid  use  are  largely  ig- 
nored. Some  parents  refuse  to  admit  the  poe- 
sibUlty  of  defects  in  their  offspring.  Middle- 
aged  persons  may  conceal  their  conditions 
in  vain  attempts  to  deny  advancing  years. 
But  the  primary  reason  why  people  are  wlU- 
ing  to  evade  tbe  fact  of  heartng  loss  is 
money.  Hearing  aids  may  be  purchased  at 
prices  ranging  from  seventy-five  dollars  to 
seven  hundred  fifty  dollars.*  TTils  type  of  in- 
vestment Is  one  of  great  magnitude  for  fam- 
ilies with  growing  clUIdren  and  adults  liv- 
ing on  fixed  Incomes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  not  aU  hear- 
ing problems  can  be  alleviated  by  hearing 
aid  use.  The  effectiveness  of  a  hearing  aid 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  mdlvldual's 
kind  of  heartng  loss.  There  are  two  major 
types  of  hearing  losses:  conductive  and  sen- 
sorl-neural.  Conductive  loss  results  from 
the  inadequate  conduction  of  sound  waves 
to  the  inner  ear.  The  sound  waves  may  be 
obstructed  by  foreign  objects  (such  as  mar- 
bles or  wads  of  cotton),  congenital  mai- 
fomtatlons.  Infections,  fiuld  in  the  middle 
ear,  or  by  bony  overgrowth  (otosclerosis). 
Sounds  are  blocked  and  muffled  uniformly  as 
if  the  ear  were  covered  with  the  hand.  The 
quality  of  sound  may  be  the  same,  tnit  the 
loudness  or  Intensity  will  be  reduced.  Sen- 
sorl-neural  loss  results  from  abnormalities 
In  the  nerve  centers  of  the  Inner  ear,  the 
nerve  pathways  to  tbe  brain,  or  m  the  por- 
tion of  the  brain  that  receives  and  Inter- 
prets audio  nerve  signals.  An  individual  with 
a  sensorl-neural  loss  (also  called  nerve  deaf- 
ness or  perceptive  deafneos)  is  unable  to 
hear  particular  sound  frequencies,  or  tones. 
As  a  result,  the  Individual  may  confuse  cer- 
tam  words  and  letters  in  normal  ^>eech. 
Surgery  can  often  correct  conductive  hear- 
ing losses.  However,  since  sensorl-neural 
losses  can  rarely  be  corrected  medically  or 
surgically,  persons  with  sensort-neural  loss 
usually  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  be 
fitted  with  a  hearing  aid. 

The  proper  fitting  of  a  hearing  aid  can 
give  t*ng1ble  help  to  the  hearing  impaired. 
A  1962  study  of  twelve  hundred  deaf  per- 
sons by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  showed  that  after  a  year 
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of  rehabilitation,  their  combined  annual  in- 
come jumped  from  $308,000  to  92,748,000; 
an  Increase  of  seven  hundred  ninety  per- 
cent.' It  must  be  stressed,  though,  that  a 
hearing  aid  can  never  "cure"  a  hearing  prob- 
lem. As  a  man-made  electronic  device,  it  can 
only  help  to  partially  compensate  for  hear- 
ing loss  by  amplifying  the  sound  that  comes 
to  the  ear.  This  compensating  function  Is 
very  Important,  but  It  Is  not  a  replacement 
for  proper  medical  attention  to  the  causes 
of  the  loss.'  Hearing  losses  may  be  caused 
by  tumors,  diabetes,  allergies,  arteriosclerosis, 
virus  infections,  or  other  factors.  For  this 
reason,  a  complete  physical  exammatlon  by 
the  famUy  doctor  Is  a  sensible  first  step  to 
rule  out  or  treat  such  possible  causes  of 
hearing  loss  before  q>eclflc  testing  of  hear- 
ing begins." 

n.    PSOFXSSIONAL   AU> 

The  specific  tasks  of  diagnosing  the  type 
and  cause  of  hearing  loss  and  flttmg  the 
proper  hearing  aid  to  the  individual  con- 
cerns three  major  groups  of  professionals. 
Otolaryngologists  are  surgeons  who  q>eclallze 
In  ear,  nose,  and  throat  cases.  Otologists  are 
otolaryngologists  who  further  si>ecialize  In 
ear  problems  only  (for  simplicity,  both  will 
be  referred  to  m  this  paper  as  otologists). 
Otologists  have  completed  a  three  to  four 
year  college  undergraduate  program,  three  to 
four  years  of  medical  school,  a  year  of 
Internship  and  three  to  four  years  of  resi- 
dent training  in  their  specialty."  Obviously, 
no  one  other  than  a  medical  doctor  Is  qual- 
ified to  diagnose  ear  diseases,  specify  the 
causation  of  hearing  impairment,  and  treat 
pathologies  of  the  auditory  mechanism. 

If  an  otologist  detemOnee  that  a  hearing 
aid  will  benefit  a  bearing  impaired  person, 
he  will  perform  extensive  hearing  tests  him- 
self or  refer  the  Individual  to  an  audiologlst 
for  further  evaluation.  Audiologists  are  non- 
medical, university  trained  specialists  skUled 
in  evaluating  hearing  loss  and  recommend- 
ing hearing  aids.  They  must  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  four  years  as  a  college  tindergrad- 
uate,  with  a  major  in  speech  pathology  and 
audlology,  two  years  as  a  graduate  student 
studying  audlology,  and  one  year  of  super- 
vised paid  professional  experlence.i^  Audi- 
ologists who  have  met  these  requirements 
must  pass  a  written  exam  before  they  can 
possess  a  Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence 
from  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  As- 
sociation (the  professional  body  that  governs 
the  field  of  audlology) .  Although  some  otolo- 
gists refer  their  patients  directly  to  heartng 
aid  dealers,  one  should  see  an  audiologlst 
before  shopping  for  a  hearing  aid.  The  audi- 
ologlst can  determine  if  an  aid  Is  necessary, 
and  what  particular  q>eclflcatlons  an  aid 
should  have  In  order  to  fully  benefit  the  m- 
dlvldual.  He  will  mcluda  the  specifications 
In  a  recommendation  which  the  person  wlU 
then  take  to  a  hearing  aid  dealer.  The  audi- 
ologlst may  also  advise  that  the  individual 
purchase  a  certain  model  or  brand  of  hear- 
ing aid  from  a  dealer. 

Unlike  otologists  and  audiologists.  dealers 
are  permitted  to  piuvue  their  profession 
without  undergoing  any  particular  train- 
ing. However,  many  dealers  possess  certifi- 
cates reading  "Certified  Hearing  Aid  Audiol- 
oglst." Tbe  1073  Directory  of  the  National 
Hee^mg  Aid  Association  (the  dealers'  trade 
association)  states  that : 

"  'Certification'  is  granted  only  to  thoae 
(dealers)  who  have  taken  advanced  train- 
ing for  service  to  the  heartng  handicapped. 
IThe  'Certified'  member  (of  the  Association) 
has  successfully  completed  a  prescribed 
course  of  study,  passed  a  rlgorotis  examina- 
tion and  met  strict  requirements  of  experi- 
ence, competence  and  character." 

The  "rigorous  .  .  .  prescrtbed  .  .  .  ad- 
vance traimng"  lauded  in.  this  statement  Is 
a  home  correspondence  course  entitled  "Basic 
Home-Study  in  Hearing  Aid  Audl<dogy,  Re- 
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vised  Edition."  Tbe  instruction  program 
ooets  approgdmately  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  doUaia.  and  consists  of  twenty  lessons 
contained  In  fifty  and  one-half  pages  of 
text.  Tb»  leaeons  are  maUed  to  the  "student" 
separately  in  sequenoe.  After  reading  the 
text  and  answering  one-half  to  two  pages 
Q<  questions  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  tbe 
"student"  mails  In  the  answered  questions 
and  receives  tbe  next  lesson  by  return  mall. 
After  the  completion  of  the  twenty  lessons, 
the  "student"  takes  a  "final  exam"  (in 
the  home  and  without  supervision).  If  he 
"passes"  the  "exam"  he  liecomes  a  Certi- 
fied Heartng  Aid  Audiologlst"  and  receives 
a  formal  diploma." 

The  use  of  this  title  U  deceptive  to  the 
unwary  ctmsumer.  The  terms  "audiologlst" 
and  "certified"  imply  a  medical  and  profes- 
sional competence  in  excess  of  what  actual- 
ly exists.  Consumers  are  often  confused  be- 
tween dealers  with  this  tlUe  and  actual 
audiologists  with  Certificates  of  Clinical 
Competence  from  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association.  For  this  reason,  many 
consumers  think  that  they  have  been  ex- 
amined by  a  doctor  or  audiologlst  when  they 
have  not. 

Certified  audiolc^lsts  and  medically- 
trained  otologists  have  complied  with  sterner 
trammg  requirements  than  a  "certified" 
dealer.  Unfortunately,  many  consmners  are 
unaware  of  this  fact.  Seventy  percent  of  all 
hearing  aid  purchasers  faU  to  consult  otolo- 
gists or  audiologists  before  making  their 
purchases."  When  persons  go  directly  to 
heartng  aid  dealers,  they  are  placing  their 
future  in  the  hands  of  salesmen,  who,  soUclt- 
otis  though  they  may  be,  are  largely  mtent 
on  making  a  sale.  'Tragically,  some  dealers 
never  bother  to  refer  their  customers  to 
qualified  otologists,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves the  diagnosis  and  testing  of  hearing 
problems  and  the  prescription  and  fitting 
procedures.  By  this  action,  dealers  Imply 
that  they  are  qualified  to  replace  the  medical 
and  academic  training  of  otologists  and 
audiologists.  A  mere  correq>ondence  course 
cannot  possibly  train  a  dealer  In  the  scores 
of  complex  medical  causes  of  hearing  loss.  As 
for  the  dealers'  argument  that  they  possess 
"training  by  experience",  "it's  like  saying 
that  beoiuse  barbers  were  performing  sur- 
gery long  before  surgeons — and  without  any 
formal  training — we  should  contmue  to  rely 
on  them.  Only  adequate  training  plus  ex- 
perience equals  competence:  years  of  experi- 
ence without  profpet  tralnmg  equals  only  pro- 
longed incompetence."'* 

m.  HKASiHo  Am  aaixs 
There  are  presenUy  at  least  five  hundred 
heartng  aid  ukmIsIs  on  the  market.'*  Their 
high  cost  (typlcaUy  from  three  himdied  dcd- 
lars  to  five  hundred  dollars  each)  is  probably 
the  single  greatest  ocMnpiaint  of  t^e  hearing 
impaired  agahiet  the  hearing  aid  ladiwtry. 
Most  hearing  aid  manufacturers  agree  that 
the  average  hearing  aid  uaer  gets  about  two 
and  one-half  years'  use  out  of  his  hearing 
aid."  In  addition,  the  user  must  also  pur- 
chase Innumerable  batteries,  cords  and  aooee- 
sortes. 

Hearing  aid  models  can  be  classified  into 
two  t>aslc  types:  air  conduction  and  bone 
condiictlon.  The  four  styles  of  air  oonduction 
aids  are  those  oomn>only  recommended.  Tbe 
aU-in-the-ear  aid  is  smaU,  cannot  provide 
powerful  amplification,  and  is  used  only  In 
cases  of  mild  hearing  loss.  Body  units  are 
large  and  i>owerful.  They  may  be  carried  in 
a  front  pocket  or  strapped  to  the  body  under 
tbe  clothing  by  a  cloth  harness.  Wire  cords 
deliver  sounds  from  the  body  unit  to  the 
ear.  Eighty  p«roent  of  aU  bearing  aids  are  ot 
intermediate  power.  These  aids  are  either  the 
behlnd-the-ear  or  the  eyeglass  type.'* 
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Tbe  final  retail  price  of  a  typical  hearing 
aid  bears  little  rtiatlonablp  to  the  aid's  cost 
of  manufactiu-e.  Consumers  Union  reported 
In  the  May  1971  issue  of  -Consumer  Reports" 
that  the  component  parts  pf  bearing  aids  are 
extremely  inexpensive.  Their  component  cost 
breakdown  for  a  typical  hearing  aid  is  as 
follows: 

One  magnetic  microphone $6.10 

One  magnetic  receiver . 6.10 

Three  transistors 1.32 

Seven   resistors.. .70 

Six  capacitors 2. 10 

Remaining     parts     (battery,     volume 

control,  plastic  shell) 8.00 

Total - 24.32 

"Consumer  Reports"  also  stated  that: 
"Labor  and  all  other  costs.  Including  sub- 
stantial advertising  and  promotion,  would 
bring  the  total  manufacturing  co3t  today,  by 
generous  estimate,  to  about  $75  for  the  aver- 
age hearing  aid." 

The  final  retail  cost  of  a  bearing  aid  to 
the  consumer  is  typically  over  three  times 
the  cost  of  the  same  aid  to  the  dealer.  The 
primary  explanation  for  high  dealer  margins 
is  not  actual  selling  costs,  but  rather  the 
limited  volume  of  sales  of  the  average  dealer, 
from  which  he  must  derive  a  reasonable  in- 
come. About  five  thousand  dealers  must 
divide  up  annual  sales  of  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  hearing  aids."  The  majority 
of  dealerships,  mostly  one  or  two  person  op- 
erations, average  eighty-five  aids  sold  per 
year,  or  less  than  two  sales  per  week."  In 
addition,  most  dealers  carry  only  one  line  of 
bearing  aids  instead  of  selling  a  variety  of 
brands  competitively. 

A  convincing  sales  technique  is  compul- 
sory if  the  desJer  is  to  maintain  his  liveli- 
hood. Salesmen  obtain  "leads"  on  possible 
candidates  for  hearing  aid  use  from  previous 
customers,  and  from  advertlsemnets  urging 
persons  to  "mall  this  coupon  in  today  for 
free  information  on  how  YOU  may  redis- 
cover the  beauty  of  hearing".  When  arriving 
at  the  prospect's  home,  a  salesman  employs 
a  number  of  "lines"  to  gain  entry.  After  toss- 
ing tt^e  proepect  a  few  compliments,  the 
salesman  attempts  to  convince  him  that  he 
should  take  a  bearing  test  by  using  state- 
ments such  as:  "If  there  Is  really  something 
wrong  that  may  cause  trouble  later  on.  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  find  out  what  It  is 
now  so  It  can  be  corrected."  »  This  statement 
Is  misleading  because  It  implies  that  the 
salesman  Is  competent  of  medically  diagnos- 
ing the  problem,  that  his  products  are  ca- 
pable of  "correcting"  the  problem,  and  that 
the  hearing  loss  will  become  more  severe  U 
not  remedied  Immediately.  When  taking  the 
Individual's  "caee  history",  the  salesman  is 
actually  probing  for  additional  "leads".  Next, 
the  salesman  tests  the  prospect's  hearing 
with  an  audiometer  (a  device  which  tells  how 
many  decibels  of  sound  are  necessary  to  over- 
come the  person's  hearing  loss) .  At  this 
point,  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Beltone 
"Consultant's  Manual"  is  usefvil  in  illustrat- 
ing the  real  motivation  of  the  salesman. 

"Study  the  Audiogram.  Learn  to  make  si- 
lence wOTk  for  yon.  Don't  say  anything  for  a 
moment  or  two.  When  you  think  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  and  it  is  appropriate  to  pro- 
ceed, look  the  prospect  squarely  in  the  eye— 
and  say  'Mrs.  Proepect,  tell  me^what  have 
you  been  waiting  for?  Look  at  this  audio- 
gram .  .  .  Do  you  know  that  quite  a  bit  of 
your  hearing  is  gone?  You're  missing  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  sounds  of  life  that 
are  around  you.  You  can't  afford  to  do  that. 
Mrs.  Prospect.' 

"Mrs.  Prospect,  you  are  fortunate  that  it's 
not  so  bad  we  cannot  help  you.'  (Do  not 
discuss  price  yet — hold  up  yo\ir  hand  and  go 
on  talkmg — or  say  'Well  come  to  that  In  a 
few  minutes — the  most  Important  thing 
is  how  we  can  help  you.') 

"Continue  to  show  your  concern  as  you 
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ask.  'Why  haven't  you  taken  care  of  some- 
thing as  Important  as  this  before,  Mrs.  Pros- 
pect?' Keep  the  prospect's  whole  attention 
focused  on  you.  Watt  for  the  answer.  This 
is  the  key  question  that  should  give  you  the 
real  reason  why  the  Beltone  purchase  has 
been  postponed.  It  will  help  yOM  qualify  the 
prospect  and  give  you  clues  as  to  what 
chanoes  are  of  making  the  sale  today  .  .  . 

"Don't  give  up  easily.  Most  new  Consult- 
ants make  this  error — :iot  realizing  that  a  bit 
more  effort  and  talk  with  a  proepect  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  sale  and 
no  sale."  » 

Two  "close"  techniques  advocated  in  the 
Beltone  Manual  are  the  "ear-impression 
close"  and  the  "binaural  close."  The  "ear-im- 
pression close"  Is  described  as  a  "natural  part 
of  the  demonstration."  The  technique  com- 
prises getting  the  customer  to  sign  a  sales 
contract  and  make  a  deposit  while  a  plastic 
hearing  aid  ear-mold  impression  is  solidify- 
ing in  his  ear.  The  "l>lnural  close  "  encourages 
the  prospect  to  purchase  two  hearing  aids 
Instead  of  one.  Virtually  no  dealer  has  the 
equlpntent  necessary  to  test  the  objective 
benefits  of  a  blnural  fitting.  Because  of  the 
persistent  effort  required  in  learning  to  use 
Just  one  aid  and  the  exorbitant  price  in- 
volved (seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars) ,  doc- 
tors recommend  beginning  with  one  aid,  and 
then  considering  the  possibility  of  a  second. 
Ptnally,  scare  tactics  and  totally  deceptive 
statements  are  used  by  the  salesman  to  con- 
vince more  "difficult"  prospects  to  purchase 
hearings  aids.  Individuals  are  told  that  "a 
cold  Is  much  easier  to  cure  than  pneumonia", 
and  that  failure  to  use  a  hearing  aid  will 
increase  their  degree  of  hearing  loss.  Tbrat 
concept  is  blatantly  false.  After  the  purchase, 
the  hearing  aid  that  the  person  actually 
keeps  will  not  be  tbe  same  one  with  which  he 
was  "tested",  and  as  a  result,  its  performance 
will  differ  slightly.  Whether  or  not  trial  pe- 
riods are  granted  and  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  trial  period  (such  as  "rental"  costs, 
if  any)  la  dependent  upon  the  individual 
dealer.  As  for  repairs :  replacements  are  need- 
ed frequently,  and  they.  too.  can  be  a  finan- 
cial burden. 

Incompetence,  deceptive  and  misleading 
statements.  Inadequate  or  even  non-existent 
testing  and  testing  facilities  and  extreme 
pressure  tactics  have  made  the  hearing  aid 
Industry  into  what  It  Is  today.  The  industry 
is  analogous  to  a  spider,  as  it  preys  on  people 
Uke  files  once  they  have  been  trapped  in  the 
web  of  deafness.  It  is  time  that  its  strangle- 
hold on  the  destmies  of  the  hearing  im- 
paired be  released. 

IV.    tXOISLATION 

The  sole  governmental  regulation  of  the 
hearing  aid  indiistry  is  through  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission.  Its  "Trade  Practice  Rules 
for  the  Hearing  Aid  Industry"  are  generally 
quite  thorough.  However,  the  rules  are  lack- 
ing in  one  specific  area.  Rule  Six,  Sections  A 
and  B  under  the  title  ""Deception  as  to  Bene- 
fit of  Services  or  Advice  of  a  Physician,  Etc." 
states: 

"(a)  In  connection  with  the  sale  or  offer- 
ing for  sale  of  Industry  products,  it  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice  for  any  Industry  mem- 
ber to  represent,  directly  or  by  implication, 
that  the  service  or  advice  of  a  physician  have 
been  used  In  the  designing  or  manufacturing 
of  Industry  products,  or  will  be  used  or  made 
available  in  the  selecting,  fitting,  adjusting, 
or  testing  of  Industry  products  relative  to 
the  individual  needs  of  consumer-purchasers, 
when  such  is  not  the  fact. 

"(b)  The  prohibitions  of  this  rule  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  use  of  the  terms  'doctor,' 
'physician,'  'otologist,'  or  'otoltUTngologist': 
to  any  abbreviations,  variations,  or  deriva- 
tives of  such  terms;  and  to  the  use  of  any 
symbol,  depiction,  or  representation  having 
a  medical  connotation." 

Section  B  should  be  amended  to  read  ".  .  . 
to  the  use  of  the  terms  'doctor,'  'physician,' 
'otologist,'     'otolaryngologist,'     or    'audlolo- 
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gist.' "  This  amendment  would  make  the  use 
of  the  term  "Certified  Hearing  Aid  Audlolo- 
gist"  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

In  its  report  of  the  hearing  aid  Industry 
In  Minnesota,  tbe  Minnesota  Piibllc  Interest 
Research  Oroup  cites  several  Incidences 
where  a  trade  practice  rule  has  been  vio- 
lated. A  hearing  dealer  In  the  Minneapolia- 
8t.  Paul  area  was  harassed  and  Intimidated 
by  other  dealers  because  of  his  high  volume 
approach  to  hearing  aid  aaJea  His  peers' 
activities  appear  to  be  in  violation  of  Rule  2, 
which  states: 

"It  Is  ap  unfair  trade  practice  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Industry,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ...  to  enter  any  understanding  .  .  . 
with  any  other  persons  to  fix  or  maintain  the 
price  of  any  goods  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
restrain  trade. 

'"It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  .  .  .  use 
any  form  of  threat,  intimidation,  or  coercion 
to  reduce  any  member*  of  the  mdustry  to 
become  a  party  to  any  understanding,  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  conspiracy." 

If  such  activities  appear  to  have  been  found 
In  Minnesota.  It  Is  likely  that  similar  prac- 
tices are  occurring  In  other  states.  Therefore, 
Congress  should  Increase  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Increased  appropriations  would  enable 
tbe  FTC  to  enlarge  Its  Investigative  staff, 
thereby  performing  Its  regulatory  duties  with 
greater  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 

In  addition.  Congress  should  appropriate 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  a  public  education  pro- 
gram .  centering  on  deafness.  This  program 
would  attenxpt  to  overcome  the  social  stigmas 
connected  with  hearing  loss.  Films,  pam- 
phlets, television  commercials,  and  perhaps 
television  forums  would,  for  example,  give 
general  information  about  deafness  and  In- 
form people  of  the  steps  to  take  when  pur- 
chasing hearing  aids.  In  time,  bearing  loss 
would  become  as  accepted  as  myoDla. 

State  laws  are  presently  concerned  with 
the  concept  of  dealer  licensure.  When  Oregon 
became  the  first  state  to  require  dealer  li- 
censure In  1960,  the  hearing  aid  Industry 
was  a  solid  front  against  licensing.  However, 
by  1067,  the  industry  became  the  foremost 
backed  of  licensure  proposals.  It  realized 
that  licensure  would  lend  dealers  an  aura 
of  professionalism,  and  that  dealers  In  states 
where  licensure  had  taken  place  have  more 
of  a  cbaJ3ce  on  cashing  in  on  Medicaid  funds. 
Specific  provisions  vary  from  state  to  state, 
but  generally,  licensing  laws  require  that 
anyone  fitting  or  dispensing  hearing  aids 
must  obtain  a  license  from  a  state  board 
of  examiners.  The  board  is  generally  com- 
prised of  five  to  seven  members,  with  one 
otolaryngologist,  one  audlologist,  and  the 
rest  hearing  aid  dealers.  Licenses  are  awarded 
subject  to  tbe  laws'  requirements  regarding 
minimum  age,  residency,  high  school  educa- 
tion, etc.  Virtually  all  of  the  state  laws  have 
"grandfather  claiises"  which  grant  licenses 
to  those  dealers  already  in  business  when 
the  provision  took  effect."  Since  It  will  take 
years  for  the  number  of  dealers  licensed  by 
examination  to  eclipse  tbe  number  of  dealers 
with  licenses  under  grandfather  clauses,  the 
presence  of  these  clauses  in  many  state  laws 
has  significantly  reduced  the  laws'  Impacts. 
State  examining  boards  should  be  made 
available  for  consumers'  ccunplalnts.  The 
number  of  dealers  occupying  positions  on  the 
boards  should  be  reduced.  These  positions 
could  be  filled  by  qualified  parents,  mem- 
bers of  citlaen  action  groups,  or  other  con- 
sumers. Door-to-door  sales  of  hearing  aids 
should  be  strictly  prohibited. 

State  educational  programs  should  also 
be  established  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
federal  programs.  Mobile  hearing  testing 
units  could  be  furnished  to  check  the  hear- 
ing of  persons  in  Isolated  towns,  shut-ins, 
and  the  elderly,  not  to  mention  diagnostic 
checks  for  pre-school-aged  children. 

Tbe  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  have  been 
tolerating  prejudice  and  injustice  for  yean. 
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Previous  to  this  report,  congressional  hear- 
ings have  been  held,  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  plans  have  been  finalized.  But 
somehow,  effective  legislation  to  aid  the 
bearing  impaired  has  never  gotten  past  tbe 
planning  stages. 

The  Ralph  Nader-Inspired  Retired  Profes- 
sionals Action  Oroup,  based  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  "soon"  publish  a  report  on  the 
hearing  aid  Industry.  Hearing  impaired  per- 
sons throughout  this  country  are  hopeful 
that  "maybe  this  time"  beneficial  legislation 
will  be  enacted. 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OP  PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  In 
tonight's   Washington   Star-News,    col- 
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umnist  James  J.  KUpatrlck  discusses  the 
question  of  public  financing  of  political 
campaigns.  In  a  colxmm.  "A  Way  To  Fund 
Campaign." 

He  endorses  the  view,  that  I  share, 
that  we  must  not  stop  work  on  campaign 
reform  with  the  spending  and  contribu- 
tion limits  we  passed  last  week  In  S.  372. 
but  that  we  must  also  seriously  explore 
the  alternative  of  utilizing  public  fimds 
for  campaigns,  an  Idea  he  said,  "whose 
time  has  come." 

Last  week  Senator  Momdale  and  I 
introduced  S.  2238,  the  "Presidential 
Campaign  Financing  Act  of  1973."  Other 
public  financing  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  hearings  on  public  financing 
of  campaigns  have  been  scheduled  for 
September. 

I  share  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  feelings  that 
in  the  wake  of  Watergate,  we  must  "re- 
move the  curse  of  money  that  now  cor- 
rupts our  political  process."  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  his  colimfin,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  following 
these  remarki. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  V^asblngton  Star-News,  Aug.  3, 

1973] 

A  Wat  To  Fokd  Campaign 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

More  than  65  years  ago.  President  Theodore 
Booeevelt  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress. 
He  was  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1904  and  the  bl- 
electlons  of  1906. 

'The  need  for  collecting  large  campaign 
funds  would  vanish."  said  the  old  Bough 
Rider.  "If  Congress  provided  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  proper  and  legitimate  expenses 
of  each  of  the  great  national  parties  ..." 

Roosevelt's  Idea,  In  brief,  was  for  the  pub- 
lic financing  of  federal  elections.  It  Is  an 
Idea,  I  submit,  whose  time  has  Jiist  about 
come. 

This  represents  a  change  of  position  on  my 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  other  conserva- 
tives who  have  objected  to  federal  financing 
in  the  past.  We  have  felt  that  any  such  pro- 
gram would  be  unwise  in  terms  of  fiscal 
poUcy,  and  we  have  argued  that  corollary 
regulations,  limiting  private  contributions 
and  otherwise  regulating  the  conduct  of  po- 
litical campaigns,  would  Infringe  upon  First 
Amendment  freedoms. 

These  are  serious  objections,  and  I  re- 
luctantly put  them  aside.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  a  complex  system  of  appropriat- 
ing public  funds  to  be  spent  by  private 
bands — by  political  parties  and  by  indlvldiial 
candidates.  Such  a  prospect  requires,  at  a 
minimum,  a  network  of  tight  controls,  super- 
vised by  a  masslTe  bureaucracy.  A  workable 
plan  would  have  to  cover  both  primary  and 
general  elections;  it  would  have  to  give  ac- 
count to  third  parties  and  to  possibly  frivo- 
lous candidates;  and  it  might  create  new 
evils,  by  reviving  bossism  and  entrenching 
office  holders,  as  objectionable  as  the  old  evils 
it  is  Intended  to  dispel. 

Tet  it  seems  to  me.  on  balance,  that  drastic 
measures  are  needed  If  we  are  to  remove  the 
curse  of  money  that  now  corrupts  otur  po- 
litical process.  If  we  do  not  learn  at  least 
this  lesson  from  Watergate,  we  are  doomed 
to  repeat  that  wretched  course  of  instruction. 
By  fixing  tight  limatlons  on  Indlvldvial  con- 
tributions, the  Senate  early  this  week  moved 
in  the  right  direction;  yet  a  great  deal  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Political  campaigns,  of  necessity,  are  ex- 
pensive. They  are  especially  costly,  and  es- 
pecially dllBcult,  for  newcomers  who  chal- 
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lenge  Incumbents.  Once  we  clip  the  wings  of 
political  angels,  as  the  Senate  proposes,  some 
alternate  plan  of  campaign  financing  will 
have  to  be  provided.  The  present  scheme  of 
tax  checkoffs  and  tax  deductions  Is  feeble 
and  Ineffective.  Roosevelt's  forthright  pro- 
posal of  1907  could  dispel  the  clouds  that  now 
shadow  public  confidence  In  public  institu- 
tions. 

This  Is  the  important  thing.  The  wallop- 
ing contribution  from  the  milk  producers  to 
the  Nixon  campaign  may  have  been  utterly 
untainted  by  any  thought  of  a  bribe;  but 
under  the  circumstances,  it  smacked  of  cor- 
ruption. The  (100  bills  that  came  from  Robert 
Vesco  may  have  been  prompted  by  motives  of 
snow-white  purity;  but  the  charge  is  widely 
believed  that  the  case  bought  access  to  high 
places.  George  Spater.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  American  Airlines,  has  explained  why  a 
large  part  of  the  political  money  given  by 
the  business  community  is  given:  "It  Is  given 
in  fear  of  what  could  happen  If  it  were  not 
given." 

This  pattern  has  to  be  broken.  Granted. 
the  drafting  of  a  workable  law  on  public  fi- 
nancing win  not  be  easy.  This  whole  business 
of  election  reform,  as  last  week's  debate  in 
the  Senate  made  clear,  is  in  part  a  choice  of 
lesser  evils  as  better  than  greater  evils.  The 
sti^lclous  thought  wm  not  go  away  that 
some  members,  in  the  pious  name  of  election 
reform,  are  In  fact  taking  a  leaf  from  the 
famous  textbook  in  political  science  by  John 
Wesley  Dean,  "Maximizing  Our  Incumbency, 
or.  How  to  Screw  Our  Opponents." 

Acknowledging  all  this,  it  still  seems  to 
me  that  a  Rooeeveltlan  experiment  is  worth 
trying.  It  might  cost  the  Uxpayers  $100 
million  a  year,  but  if  the  approach  served  to 
break  the  curse  of  implicit  bribery,  the  plan 
would  be  cheap  at  twice   that  price. 
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HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  response  to  my  Ninth  Annual  Ques- 
tionnaire Survey  of  the  residents  in  my 
congressional  district. 

In  March,  I  sent  questionnaires  to  each 
of  the  more  than  150,000  homes  in  my 
district,  seeking  their  opinions  on  some 
of  the  issues  facing  our  country.  I  have 
conducted  such  a  survey  each  year  since 
my  election  to  Congress  in  19<t4  and  the 
results  have  been  invaluable  to  me  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress. 

The  percentage  results  reported  here 
represent  tabulation  of  approximately 
the  first  10,000  returns. 

The  questions  as  they  appeared  mi  the 
questionnaire,  the  percentage  results, 
and  my  accompanying  comments  on 
each,  are  listed  below: 

1.  The  soaring  cost  of  food  has  become  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  the  day.  Among 
the  suggested  answers  are  permanent  price 
controls,  elimination  of  farm  subsidies  and 
artificial  price  supports,  or  cons\mier  boy- 
cotts to  bring  prices  down.  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  answer? 

[Percent  I 

Tet  No 

a.  Permanent  Price  Controls..  68  42 

b.  Elimination  of  Farm  Sub- 

sidies   84  16 

c.  Coitsumer  Boycotts 40  60 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  over- 


whelming majority  of  my  constituents 
agree  with  my  votes  to  limit  farm  sub- 
sidies represent  a  way  to  attack  the 
problem  of  rising  food  prices.  It  is  ab- 
solutely imfair  to  the  American  public 
to  use  their  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  farm 
profits,  forcing  them  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  their  groceries.  Price  controls  and 
consumer  boycotts  can  be  only  tem- 
porary and  occasional  measures  in  the 
war  against  inflation. 

3.  The  cost  of  health  care  in  America  is  in- 
creasing at  an  unprecedented  rate.  At  the 
same  time,  that  health  standards  are  decreas- 
ing. I  have  cosponsored  the  Kennedy-Grif- 
fiths Health  Security  Bill,  which  would  bring 
aU  Americans  under  a  Federal  health-Insur- 
ance program  to  pay  aU  medical  and  hospital 
bills.  It  would  be  financed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  Social  Security. 

Percent    Percent 
Yes  No 

a.  Do  Tou  Favor  Such  a 
Federal  Health  In- 
surance   Program?..         66  35 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Kennedy-Grif- 
fiths health  security  bill,  I  am  encour- 
aged to  see  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans coming  to  recognize  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation.  Most  of  the  other 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world  have 
long  since  adopted  some  form  of  national 
health  Insurance;  it  is  a  long-overdue 
step  for  the  United  States. 

3.  Two  years  ago,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  abolished  and  the  Postal  Service 
Corporation  was  created  to  administer  the 
Nation's  mail  service.  Critics  contend  that 
service  has  become  worse  and  that  the  Postal 
Service  Corporation  Is  putting  economy 
above  service. 

Percent    Percent 
Yea  No 

a.  Do    You    Think    MaU 

Service  Has  Become 

Worse? 76  23 

b.  Do    Tou    Think    MaU 

Service  Is  Better?..  9  91 

c.  Would  Tou  Favor  Abol- 

ishing the  Postal 
Service  Corporation 
and  Returning  to 
Our  Former  Sys- 
tem?             62  38 

As  the  response  from  my  constituents 
shows,  the  general  public  is  not  happy 
with  the  service  they  are  receiving  from 
the  Postal  Service  Corporation.  Postal 
rates  have  already  risen,  and  further  in- 
creases are  a  certainty.  Service  in  general 
has  become  worse  and  mail  delivery  takes 
longer  and  longer.  Employee  morale  is 
at  an  sQl-tlme  low.  I  believe  that  postal 
service  is  a  logical  function  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to  service.  Like  a  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents, I  think  that  mall  service  is 
much  worse  under  the  Corporation  plan, 
and  that  we  should  return  to  our  former 
system. 

4.  The  Administration  has  promised  that 
the  United  States  wUl  take  the  lead  in  a 
massive  program  to  help  rebuild  North  Viet- 
nam, once  all  our  prisoners  are  returned,  our 
missing  are  accounted  for.  and  permanent 
peace  Is  achieved.  Critics  contend  the  Pres- 
ident had  no  right  to  make  such  a  promise 
without  first  consiUtlng  Congress. 

Percent    Percent 
yea  tw 

a.  Do  Tou  Favor  Substantial 
Economic  Aid  to  North 
Vietnam?    8  92 
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b.  Do  Tou  Favor  Continued 

Economic  Aid  to  South 

Vietnam?    34  66 

c.  Do  Tou  Favor  Continued 

MUltary    Aid    to   South 

Vietnam?   22  78 

I  think  these  answers  indicate  that,  in 
my  district  at  least,  people  are  thor- 
oughly frustrated  with  our  long  and 
costly  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  want  to  bring  it  to 
a  total  end.  I  wholly  agree  that  we  should 
cut  off  all  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. So  far  as  economic  aid  to  either 
North  or  South  Vietnam.  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously support  President  Nixon's 
recommendation  for  such  aid  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  veto  money  su)propriated 
by  Congress  to  solve  the  many  presstaig 
problems  here  in  our  own  country. 

5.  American  workers  are  covered  by  thous- 
ands of  private  and  public  pension  plans, 
which  are  subject  to  little  regulation.  Each 
year,  many  workers  lose  their  pension  rights 
when  they  change  Jobs  or  when  their  em- 
ployers go  out  of  business.  Even  thoae  who 
retire  with  pensions  have  a  broad  range  of 
benefits,  from  very  good  to  very  poor. 

Percent  Percent 
yes  no 
a.  Do  you  favor  legislation 
providing  Federal  safe- 
guards to  Insure  that  a 
working  man  or  woman 
will  receive  the  pension 
benefits  which  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  wiU 
be  theirs  upon  retire- 
ment?     96  4 

This  overwhelming  response  shows 
how  deeply  my  constituents  feel  about 
this  critical  issue.  As  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  Its 
General  Labor  Subcommittee,  I  have  been 
active  in  the  fight  for  pension-reform 
legislation,  and  served  on  a  pension  task 
force  which  conducted  hearings 
throughout  the  Nation  to  obtain  first- 
hand information.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  drafthig  legislation  at  this  time,  and 
hope  to  bring  it  to  the  fioor  for  a  vote 
before  the  end  of  the  current  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  one  of  our  top  priorities 
for  the  year. 

6.  Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed 
recently  over  basic  press  freedoms,  in  view  of 
Administration  harassment  and  Intimidation 
of  newsmen.  Legislation  has  been  proposed 
that  would  permit  a  reporter  to  refuse  to  re- 
veal the  source  of  a  news  story,  even  In  court, 
unless  It  involved  national  security  or  libel 

Percent  Percent 
yea  no 
a.  Do  Tou  Favor  Such  "Press- 
Shield"  Legislation 66  34 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  sizable  majority 
support  the  idea  of  protecting  a  news- 
man's source  of  information,  and  I  was 
frankly  surprised  that  the  percentage 
was  not  even  higher.  The  importance  of 
a  free  and  unhampered  press  was  never 
more  vividly  demonstratd  than  in  the 
Watergate  scandal,  which  was  brought 
into  the  open  only  through  dogged  in- 
vestigative reporting  by  Washington 
newspapermen.  I  have  cosponsored  press- 
shield  legislation,  and  will  fight  for  Its 
adoption. 

7.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion agree  that  Federal  spending  should  be 
Induced,  but  there  is  broad  disagreement  on 
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which  programs  should  be  cut,  and  which 
should  b«  expanded.  President  Nixon,  in  fact, 
is  refusing  to  spend  money  appn^rlated  by 
Congress  for  programs  with  which  he  does 
not  agree. 

a.  In  which  Three  Areas  Do  Tou  Think  Tht 
Federal  Budget  Should  Be  Cut?  (The  fol- 
lowing percentages  represent  the  number 
of  people  who  listed  these  issues  among 
their  three  choices;  only  those  with  10% 
at  more  are  listed) : 

Percent 

1.  mareign  Aid 45 

2.  W^are 35 

3.  DefenM  S2 

4.  Cost  of  Oovemment 42 

6.  Subsidies 17 

b.  In  What  Three  Areas  Do  Tou  Think  Th» 
Federal  Budget  Should  Be  Increased? 

Percent 

1.  Education  27 

2.  Health  Care 18 

3.  Senior  Cltlsen  Benefits 17 

4.  Environmental  Protection 16 

6.  Crime  and  Drug  Control 18 

6.  None  13 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  re- 
sponses show  how  deeply  the  American 
people  feel  about  the  need  to  solve  our 
domestic  problems.  Fully  77  percent  of 
the  respondents  cited  foreign  aid  and 
defense  spending  as  the  logical  areas  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget,  and  the  need 
to  reduce  spiraling  welfare  costs  is  obvi- 
ous to  us  all.  I  have  consistently  voted  to 
reduce  foreign  aid  and  defense  spending, 
and  have  long  advocated  welfare  reform. 
Like  my  constituents,  and  in  the  same 
order,  I  feel  that  education,  health  care 
and  aid  for  senior  citizens  should  rank  as 
oiu"  Nation's  top  priorities. 

8.  What  are  the  three  most  Important  prob- 
lems facing  oiu:  Nation  today?  Give  me  your 
priorities. 

Percent 

1.  Crime  and  drugs 44 

2.  Inflation    __.: 40 

3.  Taxes    17 

4.  Government  corruption 14 

6.  Pollution 14 

It  is  obvious  that  my  constituents  see 
the  drug  menace  and  street  crime  as  a 
Joint  problem,  and  a  major  problem — an 
analysis  I  agree  with.  Inflation  is  a  close 
second,  and  has  become  even  worse 
since  my  questionnaire  was  mailed.  Hie 
Nixon  'game  plans"  and  his  on-again, 
off-agaln  control  system  have  proved 
ineffective.  Our  economy  has  reached  a 
point  of  chaos,  and  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship in  the  White  House  is  becoming 
painfully  obvious.  The  entire  Watergate 
mess  is  an  undoubted  factor,  since  so 
many  of  the  President's  top  aides  have 
been  fired  or  forced  to  resign  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  continual  revelations  of  high 
level  corruption.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Government  corruption  was  ranked 
fourth  among  the  Nation's  problems,  and 
this  percentage  would  probably  be  even 
higher  if  the  survey  were  b^g  made 
today.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the 
crime  problem  with  such  a  sordid  exam- 
ple set  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. When  the  investigation  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  guilty  persons  weeded 
out  of  their  positions,  we  must  work  to 
restore  the  American  people's  badly 
shattered  faith  in  the  integrity  of  their 
leaders.  I  will  support  any  reasonable 
legislation  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
Watergate-type  scandals  In  the  future. 
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AUXILIARY      POLICE      UNIT     PRO- 
TECTS LOCAL  CITIZENS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  my  colleague's  attention  an 
article  printed  in  the  August  1973  issue 
of  Response  magazine — a  periodical  pre- 
pared by  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency  that  is  geared  toward  publiciz- 
ing outstanding  activities  occurring 
throughout  the  Nation  that  protect  local 
citizens. 

The  article  pertains  to  the  success  of 
just  one  of  many  outstanding  auxiliary 
iwllce  force  units  located  throughout 
New  York  City.  These  groups  of  con- 
cerned volunteers  have,  through  their 
contribution  of  time  and  effort,  helped 
to  make  neighborhoods  throughout  New 
York  a  safer  place  to  shop  and  live.  I 
have  spoken  previously  of  the  attributes 
of  creating  such  voluntary  forces 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  descrip- 
tion below  presents  a  convincing  argu- 
ment in  support  of  such  a  program.  I 
hope  that  my  fellow  colleagues  agree 
that  Federal  backing  of  voluntary  police 
forces  would  be  an  important  step  In  our 
fight  against  crime  in  America. 

The  article  follows: 

NEICHBOKHOOD   OFFICEas 

N«w  ToEK,  N.T. — Just  as  in  any  com- 
munity, the  Nation's  largest  city  is  made  up 
of  many  individual  neighborhoods.  And  ac- 
cording to  Carmln  G.  Novls,  Director  of  New 
York  J  City's  Emergency  Control  Board-CivU 
Defense,  that's  where  the  city's  6,000  volun- 
teer men  and  women  Auxiliary  Police  are 
working  to  solve  problems:  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  Uve.  Examples: 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  a  growing  number 
of  false  alarms,  Auxiliary  Police  headquarters 
staff  met  with  Fire  Department  ofDclals  and 
identified  the  locations  of  fire  alarm  boxes 
with  a  particularly  high  record  of  false 
alarms.  Then  at  the  precinct  level,  AuxUlary 
Police  patrol  routes  were  modified  to  enable 
the  volunteer  uniformed  officers  to  maintain 
greater  surveillance  of  the  fire  alarm  boxes 
in  question. 

EZDCCB    FALSE    ALASMS 

In  addition,  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Po- 
lice Initiated  and  maintained  a  continuous 
dialogue  with  merchants.  buUding  custodi- 
ans, and  street  leaders  on  the  hazards  to  the 
community  resulting  from  false  alarms.  The 
result  was  a  36  percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  false  alarms. 

"The  rtmp^HBd  from  the  community  was 
successful,"  Director  Novls  said,  "primarily 
because  of  the  fact  that  Auxiliary  Police  are 
assigned  to  patrols  in  those  communities  in 
which  they  Uve.  ThU  enables  the  Auxiliary 
Police  to  discuss  matters  with  people  in  the 
community  on  a  first-name  basis." 

Another  example  of  neighborhood  service 
by  the  Auxiliary  Police  was  the  experimental 
"Operation  Open  Blocks"  program,  aimed  at 
the  problem  of  people  being  unable  to  make 
evening  purchases  from  pharmacies,  grocery 
stores,  and  other  businesses  because  owners 
were  unwUUng  to  keep  their  establishments 
open  at  night. 

The  plan  was  to  select  a  small  area  In  an 
under-privileged  neighborhood,  assign  added 
Aitxlliary  Police  members  to  night  patrol  In 
the  area,  reduce  the  risk  of  crime  by  increas- 
ing police  surveillance,  and  encourage  more 
store  owners  to  stay  open  at  night,  at  least 
between  8  p.m.  and  II  p.m.  during  the  week. 
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Of  course  tbere  bad  to  be  enougb  police 
auxiliaries  volunteer  for  night  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  coverage. 

STORE    OWNXSS    COOFKSATE 

The  77th,  Prednct.  whex«  the  Auxiliary 
Police  unit  had  grown  from  16  members  to 
112  In  less  than  a  year,  was  selected.  Store 
owners  on  Kingston  Avenue,  between  At- 
lantic Avenue  and  Bergen  Street,  were  can- 
vassed. "Most  were  pleased  and  agreed  to 
cooperate."  Mr.  Novls  said,  "but  others  said 
tbey  would  wait  and  see  what  happened." 

About  a  week  before  the  added  night  pat- 
rols started,  a  public  education  program  was 
carried  out  In  the  area  with  handout  litera- 
ture made  available  to  each  participating 
merchant  so  that  he  could  pass  It  out  to  his 
customers. 

"We  consider  the  program  a  success,"  Mr. 
Novls  said.  "Doubtful  owners  are  now  con- 
vinced. AuxUlarleB,  with  assistance  of  one 
patrolman  from  the  regular  police  force,  are 
fulfilling  their  pledge,  and  stores  remain 
open.  Residents  are  coming  out  to  shop,  and 
again  the  Auxiliary  Police  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  req>ond  to  community 
needs — right  where  they  live." 


LEGISLATIVE  STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUBON  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place  In 
the  Record  a  status  report  of  the  legis- 
lative measures  which  I  have  introduced 
and  cosponsored  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislative 
survey  will  inform  my  constituents  in 
the  31st  District  of  California  of  my  posi- 
tion on  major  legislative  issues  before 
the  Congress  and  of  my  concern  with 
the  various  problems  confronting  our 
Nation  today. 

I  would  therefore  want  to  place  in  the 
Rkcord  my  first  status  report  for  the 
93d  Congress,  January  3  to  August  3, 
1973: 

ACBICTTLTUBZ 

BJl.  4869  (Slsk) :  ProhlblUon  of  discrim- 
inatory state  burdens  upon  interstate  com- 
merce in  wine. 

H.R.  7443  (Wilson) :  Repeal  of  the  bread 
tax  on  1973  wheat  crop. 

HJl.  9094  (O'Hara) :  To  conform  state  In- 
spection standards  of  marketing,  labeling, 
packaging  and  Ingredient  requirements  to 
those  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

AKTS  AND  HtTMANITTES 

H.R.  9640  (Perkins) :  Establishment  of  an 
American  Folkllfe  Center  In  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

CmU>    WEIJ'ARS 

H.R.  6819  (Schroeder) :  Establishment  of 
a  national  center  on  child  development  and 
abuse  prevention. 

CIVIL    LIBESTIXS 

HJt.  1279  (Wilson) :  Requirement  that  In- 
dividuals be  apprised  of  records  concern- 
ing them  which  are  maintained  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

H.R.  1281  (Wilson) :  To  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.  S.  government. 
Employee  Benefits  Subcommittee  bearings. 
Wilson  testified. 

HJt.  2200  (Wilson)  :  Free  Plow  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  Similar  to  HJl.  6928  to  be  reported 
In  Ueu. 

HJt.  6211  (Bell) :  Continued  operation  of 
the  legal  services  program. 
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H.R.  4426  (Wilson) :  Confidentiality  of  in- 
formation furnished  in  response  to  question- 
naires, inquiries  and  other  requests  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Censijs.  Census  and  Statis- 
tics Subcommittee  bearings.  Wilson  testified. 
Similar  Bill  H.R.  7762  reported  in  Ueu. 

H.R.  7762  (Wilson) :  ConfidentiaUty  of  In- 
formation furnished  In  response  to  question- 
naires. Inquiries  and  other  requests  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Reported  to  the 
House  with  amendments. 

CONORESSXONAI.  REFORM 

H.R.  4  (Fascell) :  To  open  meetings  of 
government  agencies  and  of  Congressional 
committees  to  the  public. 

H.R.  1283  (WUson) :  To  provide  for  no 
cost  letter  znaU  to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. 

HJl.  9004  (Orasso) :  To  provide  no  cost 
letter  mailing  to  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Congressmen  and  Federal  executive 
departments. 

H.  Res.  472  (Orasso) :  Toll-free  telephone 
service  for  caUs  to  the  District  offices  of 
Congressmen. 

CONSUMER  PBOTKCnON 

HJt.  2932  (Wilson) :  Definition  of  food 
supplements  In  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

HJl.  3781  (Bingham) :  Licensing  of  food 
manufacttirers  and  processors. 

HJt.  8153  (Roy) :  Consumer  Savings  Dis- 
closure Act  on  savings  deposits. 

HJt.  8570  (Mo6s)  :  Definition  for  Inclusive 
airline  tour  charters. 

DISASTZR  ASSISTANCK 

HJt.  6317  (Danlelson)  :  Creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Insurance  Corporation. 

H.R.  6904  (Flood) :  Establishment  of  a  na- 
tional program  of  Federal  insurance  against 
catastrophic  disasters. 

H.R.  7240  (Rouah) :  Establishment  of  em- 
ergency communications  facilities. 

BCONOMT 

HJt.  4820  (McFall) :  One  year  extension  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

HJt.  6161  (McFaU)  :  EstabUahment  of  a 
temporary  price-wage  board. 

H.R.  8621  (Abzug) :  Equitable  rents  under 
the  economic  stabilization  program. 

H.R.  9382  (Harrington) :  Inclusion  In  the 
Budget  of  information  showing  the  regional 
Impact  of  pr(^>osals  on  state  and  Congres- 
sional Districts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  194  (Wolff)  :  Resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts. 

EDtJCATION 

HJt.  1146.  2892.  4068  (Roybal) :  National 
Act  for  School  Construction. 

HJt.  3521  (Wilson) :  Income  tax  credit  for 
tuition  paid  for  the  elementary  or  second- 
ary education  of  dependents. 

HJt.  3886  (Wilson)  :  Grants  to  states  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities. 

HJt.  4189  (Badlllo) :  Tutorial  and  Instruc- 
tional services  for  homebound  or  handi- 
capped children. 

HJl.  6332  (Hastings)  :  Extension  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  and  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act. 

HJt.  7818  (Meeds) :  Improvement  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act. 

HJt.  (Peyser)  :  Development  and  imple- 
mentation of  youth  camp  safety  programs. 

HJt.  9058  (Heinz) :  Equitable  funding  for 
state   vocational    rehabilitation   services. 

HJt.  9364  (Burke)  :  Provision  for  autistic 
children  in  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act. 

XLXCnON    RKTORM 

HJt.  4437  (Wilson)  :  EstabUshment  of  a 
program  for  canvassing  of  the  election  proc- 
ess through  the  Census  Bureau. 

HJl.  6031    (Fraser) :   Designation  of  pay- 
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ments  to  the  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund  on  the  front  page  of  the  Income  tax 
return. 

HJt.  9643  (Rangel) :  Voter  registration 
through   the   postal   service. 

H.J.  Res.  412  (De  Lugo) :  Participation  of 
Ouazn  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  Presidential 
elections. 

KMPLOTMINT 

BJt.  1418  (Reuss) :  Public  service  employ- 
ment for  unemployed  persons. 

HJt.  3942  (Conte)  :  State  technical  serv- 
ices available  to  municipal  governments. 

HJl.  3987  (Hawkins) :  PubUc  Service  Em- 
ployment Program. 

H.K.  6401  (Gorman) :  Extension  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  coverage  to  employers 
of  fo\ir  or  more  agrlciiltur&l  workers. 

HJl.  7964  (Mink) :  To  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion against  locally  recruited  personnel  in 
overseas  differentials  and  allowances. 

HJt.  8058  (Burton) :  To  require  contrac- 
tors of  UJ3.  agencies  producing  moUon  pic- 
ture films  to  pay  prevailing  wages. 

HJt.   8792    (Roybal)  :    To  require  contrac- 
tors of  U.S.  agencies  producing  motion  pic- 
ture films  to  pay  prevailing  wages. 
xmrnar  crisib 

H.R.  3616  (Denholm) :  Amendment  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act. 

H.R.  4695  (WUson) :  Termination  of  the  oU 
Import  control  program. 

H.R.  7866  (Addabbo) :  Requirement  that 
U.S.  flag  vessels  carry  a  percentage  of  oil 
Imports. 

XNVISONMKMTAI.    PROTSCTION 

HJl.  3796  (Dlngell)  :  Endangered  Species 
Conservation  Act. 

HJl.  4420  (Veysey) :  California's  right  to 
enforce  its  more  stringent  motor  vehicle 
emission  standards. 

H.R.  6451  (Mathlas) :  Establishment  of  the 
California  Desert  National  Conservation 
Area. 

H.R.  6823  (Wilson) :  Enlargement  of  the 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

H.R.  6824  (WUson) ;  More  effective  control 
of  aircraft  noise. 

HJl.  7774  (Johnson) :  Saimity  control  pro- 
gram for  the  Colorado  River. 

H.R.  8669  (Anderson  of  Calif.)  :  Federal  In- 
come tax  credit  for  motor  vehicle  emission 
controls. 

H.R.  9709  (Fascell) :  Income  tax  deduc- 
tions tor  automobile  carpools. 

rnX    PREVENTION 

HJt.  4103  (Steele) :  Creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy.  Subcommittee  bear- 
ings. 

HJt.  4104  (Steele) :  Grants  to  states,  coun- 
ties and  local  communities  for  training  pro- 
grams for  firemen. 

HJt.  4105  (Steele) :  Grants  for  educational 
fire  science  programs. 

HJt.  4106  (Steele) :  Financial  aid  to  local 
fire  departments  for  the  purchase  of  fire- 
fighting  equipment. 

HJl.  4107  (Steele)  :  Financial  aid  for  local 
fire  departments  for  the  purchase  of  fire- 
flgbtlng  suits  and  self-contained  breathing 
apparatus. 

H.R.  4108  (Steele)  :  Three  year  extension 
of  fire  research  and  safety  programs. 

H.R.  4109  (Steele)  :  National  Fire  DaU  and 
InfcHTnatlon  Clearinghouse  Act. 

HJt.  4110  (Steele)  :  Extension  of  Flamma- 
ble Fabrics  Act  to  construction  materials  used 
in  Interior  of  homes  and  offices. 

H.R.  4111  (Steele)  :  Labeling  of  vehicles 
transporting  hazardoxis  materials. 

HJl.  8098  (Symington) :  Improvement  of 
local  fire  protection  districts  and  depart- 
ments. 

H.R.  9281  (Brasco) :  Retirement  of  certam 
law  enforcement  and  firefighter  personnel. 
Ordered  to  be  reported  by  POC8  Committee. 

H.R.  9374  (Patman)  :  EstabUshment  of  a 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  and  National  Fire 
Academy  and  coordmation  of  fire  prevention 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Subcommittee 
bearings. 
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H.J.  Res.  687  (Dupont) :  7^  proclaim  Jan- 
uary 17th  as  "National  Voiuntfer  Firemen 

FORUCH  ATFAIXS 
H.R.  3S33  (Wilson)  :  Limitation  of  the  use 
of  armed  force*- without  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress.  Committee  hearings.  Wilson 
testified.  H.J.  Res.  542  in  lieu  passed  House. 
H.R.  64^4  (Btngham) :  War  Power  Act. 
H.R.  418^   (AndeEEon  of  Cal.)  :   Establish- 
ment of  a  cabinet  committee  for  Asian  Amer- 
ican affairs. 

H.R.  3919  (MUls) :  Prohibits  most-favored 
nation  treatment  for  denial  of  right  to  emi- 
grate. Included  In  trade  bill  now  pending  in 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

H.R.  4369  (Eech):  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Act. 

H.  Res.  239  (WUson) :  Panama  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction. 

HJ  Res.  687  (Derwinski)  :  Commending 
the  N.r.  Times  for  its  defense  against  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chma. 

H.  Con.  Res.  267  (Lott) :  Continued  close 
relations     with     the     Republic     of     China. 
H.  Con.  Res.  281  (Huber) :   The  Missing  in 
Action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

COVERMICERT  OPIXATIONS 

H.R.  1284  (Wilson) :  Improvement  of  the 
L«ave  system  for  Federal  employees.  Order- 
ed reported  by  POCS  Committee  with  amend- 
ments. 

HJL  1870  (Rosenthal) :  Cost-of-living  pay 
Increase  for  Federal  employees  in  heavily 
populated  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

H.R.  4266  (Melcher) :  Senate  appointment 
of  the  Director  of  the  Oflloe  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

H.R.  4928  (Dulskl)  :  Congressional  control 
of  oertam  Presidential  pay  increases. 

HJl.  6667  (Hawkins)  :  Congressional  con- 
trol of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
reorganization. 

H.R.  8290  (Wyiie) :  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Congress 
passed  8.  61S  in  lieu.  President  vetoed;  sus- 
tained. 

HJl.  9003  (Grasso):  Toll-free  telephone 
numbers  at  regional  offices  and  executive 
governmental  agencies. 

H.R.  9107  (Waldle):  Increases  In  certain 
annunltles  of  Chapter  83  of  "Htle  5,  USC  for 
Federal  employees.  Ordered  to  be  reported  by 
POCS  Committee. 

HR.  9633  (Koch)  :  Regulation  of  expendi- 
tures on  private  resldentUl  property  guarded 
by  the  Secret  Service. 

H.  Con.  Res.  174  (Hawkins) :  Continuation 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

HKAI.TH 

H.R.  2222  (Pulton) :  Voluntary  health  in- 
surance for  medical,  hospital  and  denui  care. 

HJt.  7440  (Vander  Jagt) :  Expansion  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism 
and  Digestive  Diseases. 

H.R.  7733  (Wilson)  :  Authorization  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  to  provide 
health  care. 

H.R  8986  (Veysey) :  National  registry  of 
blood  donors. 

H.R.  7091  (Biaggl)  :  Payment  under  the 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  program 
for  optometrists*  services  and  eyeglasses 

HR.  9256  (Waldle) :  Increase  of  govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  costs  of  health 
benefits  for  Federal  employees.  Ordered  to 
be  reported  by  POCS  Committee. 

HIOHWAT   SArXTT 

HJt.  6263  (WUson):  Seatbelts  for  all 
schoolbuses.  SubcomnUttee  hearings  Wilson 
testified. 

HJl.  6094  (Aspin)  :  Safety  design  standards 
for  scboolbtues. 

HJl.  7973  (Booney) :  Improved  enforce- 
ment of  motor  carrier  safety  regulations. 

HJl.  9436  (Rooney) :  Extension  of  high- 
way safety  fund  deadlines. 

BOI.IDAT8    AND    DATLXORT    BATINCS    TTlOt 

HJl.  5681   (QuUlen):  To  restore  the  ob- 
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servanoe  of  Memorial  Day  and  Veteran's  Day 
to  their  historio  dates. 

h:R.  7868  (WUson):  Establishment  of 
Daylight  Saving  Time  on  a  year-round  basis. 

H.J.  Res.  687  (Dupont)  :  Designation  of 
January  17th  as  "National  Volimteer  Pii»- 
men  Day". 

IMPOXnTOiaNT 

H.R.  3943  (Conte) :  To  prohibit  the  Pres- 
ident from  Impounding  any  funds  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress.  Similar  to  HJt. 
8480.  S.  373  passed  the  House  in  lieu. 

H.  Res.  242  (Brown) :  Authorization  for 
Congressmen  to  sue  on  behalf  of  the  House 
because  of  the  President's  Illegal  Impound- 
ment of  f  imds. 

LAW  .KNrORCnCENT/PXNAI.   RJETORM 

HJl.  936  (Rallsback) :  Establishment  of  an 
Institute  for  continuing  studies  of  JuvenUe 
Justice. 

HJl.  1285  (WUson) :  To  revise  the  pay 
structure  of  the  police  forces  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

HJl.  1286  (WUson):  Revision  of  the  pay 
structure  for  non -supervisory  positions  of 
Deputy  United  States  Marshals. 

HJl.  4403  (Reld)  :  Antl-hlJacklng  Act. 

H.R.  4800  (Blaggi) :  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cer's Bill  at  Rights. 

HJl.  8402  (Wilson) :  Compensation  to  vic- 
tims of  crime. 

HJl.  9238  (Ketchum) :  Additional  immi- 
gration personnel  to  patrol  the  VS.  borders. 

H.R.  9239  (Ketchum) :  niegal  aliens. 

MIUTART    APTAIRS 

H.R.  309  (Bennett) :  Additional  pay  for  per- 
manent professors  at  the  VS.  service  acad- 
emies. 

HR.  3623  (Flndley) :  Adjustment  assistance 
to  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

HJt.  7378  (Hosmer) :  Combination  of  the 
llth  and  12th  Naval  Districts. 

HJl.  7857  (Whltehurst)  :  Reemployment 
rights  of  members  and  former  members  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

H.R.  8687  (Leggett)  :  To  revise  special  pay 
structures  for  physicians,  dentists,  veterinar- 
ians a^d  optometrists  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  9528  (Biaggl) :  Appointment  of  stu- 
dents at  state  maritime  academies  and  col- 
leges as  reserve  midshipmen  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

H.R.  9530  ( Biaggl )  :  Increase  of  subsistence 
payments  to  students  at  state  marine  schools. 

PENSION   RKPORIC 

H.R.  3883  (Wilson) :  Revision  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

H.R.  8884  (Wilson)  :  Revision  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act. 

HR.  6219  (Ellberg)  :  Non-taxation  of  the 
pensions  of  policemen  and  firemen  and  their 
dependents. 

HJl.  6668  (Waldle) :  Retirement  of  Immi- 
gration, naturalization  and  customs  bureau 
Inspectors  under  hazardous  occupations  pro- 
visions. 

H.R.  9257  (Waldle) :  Rates  of  employee  de- 
ductions, agency  contributions  and  deposits 
for  civil  service  retirement.  Ordered  to  be  re- 
ported by  POCS  Committee. 

POSTAL  SERVICE 

HJl.  528  (W.  D.  Ford)  :  Financing  of  the 
cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free  of  postage 
or  at  reduced  rates.  Similar  bUl,  HJl.  8929, 
reported  In  ll^u  by  POCS  Committee. 

HJl.  1282  (Wilson)  :  Elimination  of  certain 
restrictions  on  the  rights  of  officers  and  postal 
service  employees.  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities  and  Mall  hearings.  Chairman  WU- 
son testified. 

HJl.  4428  (WUson) :  Financing  of  the  cost 
of  maUing  certam  matter  free  of  postage  or 
at  reduced  rates.  Similar  bill  HJl.  8929  re- 
peated In  lieu  by  POCS  Committee. 

HJl.  6184  (Wilson) :  Annual  authoriza- 
tion of  apprc^riatlons  to  the  Postal  Service. 
SlmUar  biU  with  amendments,  HJt.  2990, 
passed  House. 
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HJt.  6312  (WUson) :  Untformlty  In  Labor 
Relations  of  the  UjS.  Postal  Service.  Postal 
Faculties  and  MaU  Subcommittee  hearings. 
Chairman  WUson  testified. 

HA.  0613  (HUlis)  :  Improved  nationwide 
staddaarda  or  mall  service. 

HJt.  7202,  9167.  9168,  9189  (WUaon) :  BstAb- 

Ushment  of  an  arbitration  board  to  settle 
disputes  between  supervisory  organizations 
and  the  VJS.  Postal  Service.  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Faculties  and  MaU  tMarlngs.  Chair- 
man WHeon  teetified. 

H.B.  7864  (Hanley) :  Financing  of  the  cost 
of  maUlng  eefetaln  matter  f»ee  of  postage  or 
at  reduced  rates.  SlmUar  blU,  HJl.  8929  re- 
ported in  Ueu  by  POCS  Committee 

H.  Res.  281  (Dulskl) :  Funds  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  study  authorized  by  H.  Res.  180 
Passed  house. 

PUBLIC    LAND 

HA.  2199  (Wilson) :  To  permit  suits  to  ad- 
judicate disputed  land  titles. 

H.R.  2218  (WUson) :  Settlement  of  the  tlUe 
to  certain  prtqwrty  located  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Colorado  River  In  Imperial  County 
California. 

H.  Res.  183  (WUson) :  Settlement  of  the 
title  to  the  Colorado  River  property  in  Im- 
perial County  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

H.B.  4866  (Roetenkowskl) :  Establishment 
of  an  Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Corporation. 

HJt.  6602  (Matsunaga):  National  Park 
supervision  and  Naval  construction  of  shore- 
side  faculties  at  the  U.  8.  ship  "Arizona" 
memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

H.R.  9115  (BafiUs)  :  E>eauthorlzatlon  of 
the  cross-Florida  barge  canaL 

SCIENCE 

H.R.  1287  (WUson)  :  Authorize  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  conduct  re- 
search and  educational  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
clvUlan.  socially  oriented  research  and  devel- 
opment activities. 

HR.  6204  (Bell) :  Establish  a  framework  of 
national  science  policy  and  focus  the  nation's 
scientific  talent  on  its  priority  problems. 

SOCIAL   SECXTRITT 

H.R.  3886  (WUson) :  Improvement  of  the 
Older  American's  Act  of  1965.  S.  60  passed 
In  Ueu.  Public  Law  93-43.       * 

HJl.  4604  (Stokes) :  Reduced  time  quali- 
fications for  old  age  and  dtsabUlty  insurance 
benefits. 

HJl.  4887  (WoUT)  :  Require  states  to  not 
consider  social  security  Increases  In  deter- 
mining ellglbUlty  for  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

H.R.  6358  (Rooney)  :  Revision  of  -he  sys- 
tem for  Federal  match  funding  to  states  for 
social  services  assistance. 

HJt.  7092  (Biaggl) :  Remove  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  outside  income  which  an  in- 
dividual may  earn  whUe  receiving  social 
security. 

H.R.  7093  (Biaggl):  Increase  the  lump- 
sum death  payment  to  8750. 

HJl.  7097  (Biaggl) :  Inclusion  of  qualified 
prescription  drugs  under  the  Hospital  In- 
surance program. 

HJl.  8019  (Heinz)  :  Delete  10  percent  limi- 
tation provision  to  sutes  for  social  services 
payments  to  the  aged,  bimd  and  disabled 

H3.  9097  (Rosenthal):  Free  or  reduwfd 
airime  rates  for  handicapped  persons  and 
for  individuals  65  years  and  older. 

H.R.  9381  (Gorman)  :  Half -fare  for  elderly 
people  on  common  carriers  during  non-peak 
travel  periods. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226  (Grasso) :  Opposition  to 
the  curtailment  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
program  benefits. 

TAX    REFOEU 

HJt.  861  (Koch) :  Extension  of  full  tax 
benefits  of  Income  splitting  to  unmarried 
persons. 

"HJl.  969  (Reuse) :  To  raise  additional  reve- 
nues by  tax  reform. 

H.R.  1040  (Corman) :  Broadening  the  In- 
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come  tax  base,  equity  among  taxpayers,  re- 
form of  the  income  and  estate  tax  provUdxms. 

HJl.  4727  (Wilson) :  Cbarttable  oontrtbu- 
tlon  deduction  tot  purposes  of  the  estate  tax. 

HR.  6218  (Kllberg):  Tax  exemptions  (or 
supporting  a  mentally  retarded  dependent. 

HJl.  S99a  <Slk«e) :  Amend  Section  4183 
of  tbe  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  19S4. 

HJl.  6340  (Koch) :  Cbarltable  tax  deduc- 
tions for  blood  donations. 

HR.  6353  (Pepper) :  Tax  deductions  for 
theft  losses,  on  costs  for  theft  protection 
and  for  tbe  medical  or  funeral  expenses  of 
crime  Tlctims. 

HJl.  6360  (Rlnaldo)  :  Ucenslng  of  persons 
in  the  business  of  preparing  tax  returns. 

HJl.  7094  (Blaggi) :  Exemption  of  the  first 
$6,000  of  retirement  income  of  taxpayers  6ft 
or  older. 

HJt.  7005  (Biaggl) :  Full  deduction  of  med- 
ical expenses  Incurred  tor  the  care  of  indi- 
viduals 65  or  older. 

HJl.  7096  (B\aggi) :  Personal  exemption 
for  a  dependent  over  66  without  regard  to 
tbe  dependent's  income. 

HJa.  9822  (Cohen) :  Tax  incenUves  for  the 
modification  of  architectural  and  transporta- 
tlonal  barriers  to  the  handicapped  or  elderly. 

VCTEXANS 

H.R.  1493  (Fraser) :  Prevent  reduction  of 
veteran's  pensions  because  of  Increased  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

HJl.  4761  (Danlelson) ;  Certain  social  se- 
curity benefit  increases  be  disregarded  In  de- 
termining pension.  Subcommittee  hearings. 
Wilson  testified. 

HJl.  5903  (Wilson) :  Establishment  of  a 
national  cemetery  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

HJl.  6196  (Wilson) :  Veteran's  disability 
rates  and  construction  of  veteran's  hospitals. 

HJl.  9147  (Breaux) :  No  time  limit  on  vet- 
eran's educational  benefits. 

HJl.  9148  (Breaux) ;  Emergency  treatment 
of  veterans  in  private  hospitals. 

H.B.  9706  (Biaggl)  :  SUty  day  military 
privileges  and  health  benefits  to  former  mili- 
tary members. 
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HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleafiure  to  repoii;  to  my  colleagues  that 
as  a  result  of  a  sex  discrimination  suit 
brought  by  the  International  Union,  lUE 
Local  901,  and  81  women,  the  Fort  Wayne 
General  Electric  plant  has  instituted 
new,  higher  wage  rates,  job  posting  and 
upgrading  procedures,  and  is  providing 
$300,000  in  backpay  to  some  350  female 
employees.  The  far-reaching  changes 
mark  the  out-of-court  settlement  of  the 
1972  lawsuit,  and  according  to  the  cur- 
rent lUE  Journal,  are  "the  forerunner  of 
procedures  to  be  negotiated  locally 
throughout  OE  imder  the  new  national 
oOTitract." 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  women  are 
achieving  subetantial  successes  In  their 
universal  struggle  to  achieve  equality 
with  men.  "Equal  pay  for  eq\ial  work"  Is 
finally  being  realized  after  centuries  of 
sexist  oppression.  For  more  information 
on  this  recent  lUE  victory,  I  commend 
the  following  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 

Pat  akd  UPCiAomos  Won  roi  Foit  Wann: 

WOICEM 

POST  Watkk,  Ind. — ^New,  higher  wage 
rates  are  in  effect  and  iMMkpay  totaling  an 
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estimated  $300,000  Is  being  processed  for  some 
360  women  •n^>loye«s  of  General  Beotrlo, 
Fort  Wayne,  as  a  result  of  ■•ttlemsut  of  a 
sex  discrimination  lawsiUt  brought  againsc 
OE  by  tbe  Intemattonal  Union.  lUK  U>oal 
901  and  81  of  the  women. 

Tbe  doUar  anx>unt  of  the  settlement  is  l>e- 
lleved  to  be  tbe  largest  ever  in  an  Equal  Pay 
Act  case  initiated  by  parUes  other  than  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

The  suit  alleged  that  OE  had  paid  the 
female  employees  less  than  males  doing  com- 
parable or  nearly  eonq>arable  work  in  ai  dif- 
ferent job  categories.  lUE  charged  tliat  OB 
maintained  two  separa>te  classifications  for 
each  of  these  Jobs,  one  of  n^lcb  was  filled 
entirely  or  predominantly  by  males  while 
tbe  other  was  entirely  or  predominantly 
female.  In  each  case,  the  male  classification 
was  higher  paid,  with  hourly  diaerentlals  up 
to  94.5^ 

The  settlement,  worked  out  after  months 
of  union-management  studies  of  the  jobs, 
provides  for  retro€u;tive  upward  rate  adjust- 
ments for  the  female  side  of  19  of  the  21 
classifications,  plus  the  institution  of  Job 
posting  and  upgrading  iMX>c«dures  through- 
out the  Fort  Wayne  plant.  

The  case  has  a  broad  impact  for  all  lUE-OE 
locals.  Wherever  dlaeriminatcMy  wage  rates 
exist,  they  are  Iseing  or  will  be  chaaenged 
and  the  Fort  Wayne  victory  will  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  outcome. 

The  Job  posting  procedures  established 
here  are  the  forerunner  of  procedures  to  he 
negotiated  locally  throughout  OE  under  the 
new  naUonal  contract. 

In  addition  to  the  beclcpay,  the  Fort  Wayne 
rate  adjustments  will  continue  to  bring  an 
estimated  9260,000  per  year  in  higher  wages 
for  the  women  affected.  Distribution  of  back- 
pay checks  is  expected  to  begin  July  25. 

The  Job  posting-upgrading  procedures  will 
provide  new  opportunities  for  upward  mobil- 
ity to  all  lUE-represented  OE  employees  at 
Port  Wayne.  Including  members  of  racial  mi- 
norities and  men  as  well  as  women. 

The  settlement  provides  for  the  posting  of 
aU  primary  vacancies,  with  the  JolM  to  be 
awarded  on  the  iMsis  of  seniority,  subject  to 
qualifications,  to  persons  bidding  for  them. 
(A  primary  vacancy  is  one  that  does  not  re- 
sult from  filling  another  vacancy.)  Other 
vacancies  will  be  filled  on  the  basis  of  senior- 
ity, subject  to  qualifications,  from  among 
employees  wbo  have  stated  a  preference  for 
the  Job  Involved.  Employees  may  state  such 
preference  at  any  time  for  an  \inllmlted  num- 
ber of  Jobs. 

The  rate  adjustments,  plus  the  Job  posting- 
upgrading  provisions  wUl  eliminate  the  sepa- 
ration of  male  and  female  classifications. 

Upward  rate  adjustments  for  certain  Jobs 
not  covered  by  the  settlements  will  be  worked 
out  between  lUE  and  OE  In  order  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  rational  rate  relationship 
among  aU  Jotw. 

The  suit,  filed  on  rtb.  14,  1972,  was  dis- 
missed recently,  following  approval  of  the 
settlement  by  a  Federal  Court. 

JMWWIWOS-SHAMBO  STATXVKNT 

In  a  JoUit  statement.  lUE  President  Paul 
Jennings  and  lUS-OE  Conference  Board 
Chairman  John  Shambo  said,  "The  Fort 
Wayne  settlement  is  a  major  step  in  elimi- 
nating perslfltent  discrimination  wlilch  is  so 
costly  to  our  n>eml>ers.  The  Impact  of  this 
victory  will  be  felt  far  beyond  Fort  Wayne 
and  beyond  lUE  itself." 

The  con4>lalnt  was  initiated  by  Local  Pres- 
ident Tom  Willhelm  and  former  Business 
Agent  Bob  Wire.  It  was  carried  forward  by 
WUlhelm  and  Tom  Bebman,  wbo  succeeded 
Wire  as  buslnass  agent. 

The  legal  case  was  prepared  and  conducted 
by  lUE  attorneys  Winn  Newman,  Ruth  Wey- 
and  and  Bob  Friedman. 
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A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  JO- 
SEPH'S HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL 
CENTER,  PATERSON.  N.J..  COM- 
BiEMORATINO  105  YEARS  OF 
QUALTTY  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NXW   JZKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Auttust  3,  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  a  true  re- 
gional center  of  medical  care,  which  is 
administered  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Convent  Station  and  located  in  Pater- 
son  In  my  congressiorud  district.  State  of 
New  Jersey,  recently  commemorated  Its 
century  of  progress  and  expanded  health 
care  facilities.  Today,  I  am  pleased  and 
privileged  to  call  their  many  hospital 
services  to  your  attention  and  respect- 
fully request  that  you  join  with  me  In 
commendation  to  the  Honorable  William 
F.  Johnson,  president,  and  Sister  Jane 
Frances  Brady,  S.C.,  the  administrator 
and  treasurer,  together  with  the  other 
ofBcers  and  trustees  of  this  outstanding 
medical  center,  and  hereby  seek  national 
recognition  of  all  of  their  good  works 
through  our  Nation's  most  historic 
journal  of  Congress. 

The  following  excerpts  of  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Paterson  News,  one 
of  New  Jersey's  most  prestigious  news- 
papers, most  eloquently  depicts  the  vast 
expansion  program  that  has  been  and  is 
taking  place  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center  to  help  meet  tbe  growing 
needs  of  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation. 
St.  Josxpu's  HosprrAL  and  Mxdical  CEirrxa 

NAME     change    TELLS    OF     PROGKESS 

Patebson. — Not  time  alone,  or  size  alone, 
or  staff  distinction  alone,  make  a  hospital 
more  than  a  facility  serving  tbe  inunedtate 
medical    needs   of   its   adjacent   community. 

"A  hospital  become  a  regional  center  of 
medical  care."  says  William  P.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  here,  "When  It  has  developed  medical 
services.  Instituted  educational  programs  so 
complex  that  smaller  hospitals  In  the  area 
rely  on  its  excellence  as  a  referral  center  for 
their  patients." 

Johnson  was  talking  about  the  reoent 
adoption  of  the  hospital's  new  corporate  title, 
"St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center". 

"In  a  very  real  sense,"  he  said,  "the  name 
change  is  a  summary  of  tbe  achievements 
and  service  which  have  brought  us  from  1867 
through  Dec.  3i,  1972.  The  past  year,  our 
106th,  was  truly  a  historic  one  for  us  and 
for  the  wide  geographic  community  we 
serve." 

Sister  Jane  Frances  Brady,  S.C..  Adminis- 
trator of  St.  Joseph's,  since  November  last, 
recalled  1973  "as  the  last  full  year  in  which 
we  at  St.  Joseph's  enjoyed  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  our  late  beloved  former  Administrator. 
Sister  Anne  Jean  Regan.  "It  was  a  year  that 
brought  \is  many  advances,  a  year  in  which 
many  of  her  plans  for  St.  Joseph's  came  to 
fruition." 

'St.  Joseph's,  through  1972.  continued  to 
expand  and  developed  all  of  tbe  services  and 
facilities  required  to  deliver  excellent  medical 
care  to  Its  immediate  community,  a  oom- 
munity  changing,  with  new  demands,  new 
expectations,  new  needs."  Hospital  President 
Johnson  continued. 

"At  (be  same  time,"  he  said.  "St.  Joseph's 
was  also  reviewing  its  medical  and  educa- 
tional responsiblUties  to  the  wider  com- 
munity    of     smaller     suburban     hospitals. 
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physicians  practicing  throughout  our  area, 
and  tbe  burgeoning  general  population  which 
bas  developed  outside  of  tbe  city  over  the 
past  20  years." 

"Our  Board  of  Trustees,  our  administrative 
and  medical  staffs  have  developed  a  master 
plan  to  provide  the  kind  of  dual  medical 
excellence  our  society  requires  in  the  '70's 
and  will  require  to  an  even  greater  degree 
into  the  century  ahead." 

Johnson  called  the  hospital's  $9.6  million 
development  program  the  latest  phase  of 
this  master  plan. 

"We  are  taking  this  major  step  forward  In 
fuU  confidence  that  the  entire  community 
we  serve  will  support  us."  he  said. 

Said  Sister  Jane  Frances,  "Sister  Anne 
Jean  bas  left  us  a  trust  to  continue  her  work. 
Our  new  Development  Program  Is  but  one  of 
the  more  concrete  and  obvious  plans  she 
bad  for  St.  Joseph's.  When  it  is  completed, 
it  wlU  be  a  memorial  to  this  great  lady  in 
bricks  and  mortar  and  vastly  expanded  com- 
munity aervloes." 

Sister  Jane  calls  the  change  in  the  boe- 
pital's  name  to  include  tbe  term  Medical 
Center,  another  part  of  the  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sister  Anne  Jean. 

"It  was  she  wbo  brought  us  to  our  present 
level  of  excellence,  to  owt  present  diversity 
and  comprehensiveness  as  a  major  regional 
medical  center,  serving  Northern  New  Jersey." 

SFSCIAL    SBVICXS    EXPANDED    IN     1972 

Quite  independent  of  the  major  $9.6  mil- 
Uoo  program  of  progress  Initiated  in  1973  by 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  the 
hospital  planned  expansion  of  two  important 
special  services.  These  were  In  Renology,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Mark  Needle,  and  Cardiology 
directed  by  Dr.  Russell  Brancato.  New  con- 
•trootion  Is  slated  to  expand  the  27-machine 
Renal  Dialysis  Unit,  Passaic  County's  only 
such  facility.  Near  completion  now  Is  the  new 
Cardiac  Catheterization  Laboratory,  which 
will  be  the  area's  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive facility  for  the  diagnosis  of  coronary 
disease. 

These  two  services,  regional  In  scope  and 
dimension,  are  among  a  growing  list  of 
highly  complex  facilities  available  to  the 
scores  of  communities  throughout  Passaic 
County  and  on  Its  perimeter  in  Bergen,  Mor- 
ris and  Sussex  Counties. 

Others  include:  RehabUltatlon  medicine — 
St.  Joseph's  operates  the  largest  RetiabiUta- 
tloa  Medicine  Unit  Ux  a  general  hospital  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  with  a  full-time  Di- 
rector of  Rehabilitation  Medicine — Dr.  Melvin 
Goldberg — and  programs  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing therapy,  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  hydro-therapy. 

Infertility  clinic — The  newest  techniques 
and  equipment  are  used  to  discover  and  treat 
the  causes  of  infertility.  St.  Joseph's  Is  the 
only  Passaic  County  hospital  using  the  cool- 
Ught  laparoscope  for  diagnosis  of  InfertUity 
and  several  other  gynecological  conditions. 

Amniocentesis  fetal  blood  gas  testing,  fetal 
monitoring — Newborn  babies  have  a  greater 
chance  of  survival  because  of  the  varied  com- 
plex testing  and  diagnostic  techniques  used. 

Computerized  radiation  dosage — St. 
Joaeph's  Is  the  only  hospital  In  Passaic 
County  to  have  been  designated  a  major 
cancer  treatment  center  by  the  New  Jersey 
Regional  Medical  Program's  automated  do- 
simetry project.  St.  Joseph's  Is  now  "on  line" 
via  computer  with  New  York's  Memorial 
Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases  to 
prescribe  radiation  dosage  more  precisely. 
More  than  600  patients  are  treated  by  St. 
Joaeph's  radiation  tlierapy  department  each 
year. 

Psychiatric  Day  Care  Center — St.  Joseph's 
was  the  first  In  the  area  to  have  a  psychiatric 
day  care  center  function  as  part  of  a  general 
hospital.  Most  of  the  mental  health  services 
provided  by  St.  Joseph's  in  past  years  are 
now  a  part  of  the  program  provided  by  the 
Community  Health  Center  Inc.  of  Paterson. 
The  hospital  is  one  of  a  three-member  con- 
sortium, making  up  the  Center.  St.  Joaeph's 
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is  the  base  for  the  Center's  Mental  Health 
Clinic  and  it  is  also  a  partner  in  the  HXLP 
LINE  service,  providing  round-the-clock  aid 
to  people  with  emotional  and  mental 
problems. 

KDT7CATION  AMD  TaAIMIMO  PKOOaAMS 

The  education  and  training  of  pbysidaias. 
medical  students,  technicians,  and  other 
para-profesatonals  is  expanding  rapidly  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  in 
Paterson,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New 
Jersey  and  other  institutions.  There  are  three 
levels  of  M<»dical  Education — tbe  UiMlergrad- 
uate  Kxtemship  Program,  the  Poet-graduate 
Internship  Program  and  Residency  Programs. 

Approved  residencies  are:  Medicine.  Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics-Oynecology.  Orthopedics. 
Pathology,  Anesthesiology. 

AflUlations  for  nursing  education  are :  WU- 
Uam  Paterson  College,  Fellclan  College,  Ber- 
gen Community  College,  Passaic  County 
Community  College,  Fairlelgh  Dickinson 
University. 

Other  educational  affiliations  are:  Medical 
Technology — Fairlelgh  Dickinson  University. 
University  of  Scranton.  Radiologic  Technol- 
ogy— Passaic  County  Community  College.  In- 
halation therapy — Bergen  County  Commu- 
nity College,  Passaic  County  Community 
College.  Speech  pathology — Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Psychology — Fairlelgh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity. 

From  its  earliest  days,  St.  Joseph's  has  been 
a  leader  in  preparing  its  people  to  give  excel- 
lent service  to  its  own  patients  and  provide 
other  hospitals  and  community  with  a  pool 
of  skilled   personnel. 

Other  educational  programs  at  St.  Joseph's 
Include:  Pharmacology  Intemshlpts,  Dietary 
Internships,  Surgical  Technician  Program. 
Psychology  Internships,  Speech  Pathology 
Traming,  LPN  Training  in  aflUlation  with 
Passaic  County  Technical  and  Vocational 
School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  to  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  the  story  of 
St.  Joseph's  and  our  pride  in  the  out- 
standing public  service  rendered  by  the 
officers,  board  of  trustees,  and  1.600  em- 
ployees of  St.  Joseph's.  I  also  respectfully 
request  that  you  Join  with  me  in  com- 
mendation to  the  current  officers  and 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this 
distinguished  lifesaving  institution,  com- 
prised of  highly  reputable  and  outstand- 
ing reUglous  and  lay  leaders  of  our  com- 
mimlty,  as  follows: 

The  Honobablx  Ofticeks 

William  F.  Johnson.  President. 
Frank  J.  Davles.  Vice  President. 
Sister  Jane  Frances  Brady.  S.C.,  Treasurer/ 
Administrator. 

trustees 

sister  Joseph  Vincent  Egan.  Secretary. 
Sister  Hlldegarde  Marie  Mahoney. 
Sister  M.  Angelica  I^orls. 
Frank  M.  Ash.  M.C. 
Maurice  J.  Brick. 
Sister  Claire  Majella  Scanlon. 
Right    Reverend     Monsignor    Joseph    R. 
Brestel. 

Francis  B.  Brogan,  M  J>. 

Oerald  B.  Cramer. 

Eklwin  Englehardt. 

Eward  B.  Haines. 

Charles  T.  Murphy. 

Mrs.  Thomas  A.  (Vivian)  Sanfacon. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  (Fellclta)  Zlmmennan. 

Robert  Dalzell. 

Mrs.  Raphael  R.  Ooldenberg. 

Robert  Marcalus. 

A.  Oerard  Peters,  M.D. 

Julius  Treet.  Jr. 

HONOKAST   XKOSTEXS 

Most  Reverend  Lawrence  B.  Oasey. 
Thomas  J.  Brogan. 
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John  Agnew. 

Frank  L.  Bradley. 

F.  Raymond  Peterson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indeed  proud  of 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 
and  the  accomplishments  of  its  adminis- 
tration, the  staff,  and  the  religious  and 
lay  leaders  of  our  community  who  have 
contributed  to  this  century  of  procrress, 
and  extend  our  deepest  appreciation  to 
them  and  the  many  other  dedicated  and 
devoted  staff  personnel  at  this  hospital 
who  throughout  the  years  have  con- 
tributed to  the  building,  expansion,  ad- 
ministration, and  delivery  of  quality 
health  care  services  to  all  of  our  people. 


ON  THE  WATERGATE  INVE8TI- 
OATTON 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auffiut  3.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long- 
nuining  special  investigation  by  the  Er- 
vln  committee  In  the  Senate  is  beginning 
to  take  on  aspects  of  partisan  politics.  I 
feel  a  sense  of  duty  to  speak  out  in  this 
matter. 

As  president  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Colimibia  Association,  representing  over 
80.000  Italo-Americans  in  civil  service, 
I  publically  protested  the  Valachl  hear- 
ings in  1963.  By  focusing  only  on  one 
aspect  of  organized  crime,  these  hearings 
implanted  in  the  American  mind  the 
impression  it  was  the  only  aspect.  As  a 
result,  that  effort  had  disastrous  effects 
on  the  collective  character  of  Americans 
of  Italian  ancestry.  Today,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  the  Valachl  hearings,  and 
suljsequent  pubUcity,  and  ampUfled  by 
"The  Godfather"  film,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  American  who  does  not  identify 
all  organized  crime  as  being  Italian, 
specifically  by  referring  to  It  as  "Mafla" 
or  "Cosa  Nostra,"  And  more  disastrous- 
ly, there  is  present  in  this  land  the  sus- 
picion that  every  Italian  may  somehow 
be  involved  in  organized  crime,  just  be- 
cause he  is  Italian. 

Today,  with  the  Watergate,  we  see  the 
the  same  thing  happening.  The  President 
and  many  of  his  present  and  former 
aides  are  being  tried,  convicted  and  con- 
demned In  the  press  and  on  the  television 
screens  of  the  Natioh.  The  result  of  these 
antics  will  be  the^ttnpossibility  of  giving 
anyone  involved  in  the  matter  a  fair 
trial.  They  will  not  even  be  able  to 
get  a  fair  hearing. 

Where  are  the  rights  of  these  individ- 
uals? I  cannot  agree  with  the  argument 
that  the  right  of  the  pubUc  to  know 
and  the  press  to  Inform  is  paramoimt. 
First  and  foremost  must  come  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
particularly  his  right  to  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial.  Yet  no  editor  of  the  lead- 
ing liberal  publications  have  sought  to 
defend  this  right  as  it  appUes  to  the 
President  and  to  the  others  allegedly 
involved  in  the  Watergate  incident. 

Some  say  the  President  has  set  him- 
self above  the  law.  Tet  by  denying  the 
President  the  protection  of  the  law.  has 
not  the  Ervln  Committee  and  the  press 
themselves  set  the  President  out  beyond 
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the  law?  They  have  separated  him  from 
the  law  by  claiming  that  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  be  fully  informed  on 
this  Lssue  is  more  Important  than  the 
President's  Individual  rights  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  heairtqg  before  the  courts. 
They  have  In  fact  denied  bini  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law  gufiranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

This  hearing  has  gone  on  too  loiig  al- 
ready. It  is  doing  damage  to  the  basic 
institutions  of  this  country,  particularly 
to  the  Office  of  the  Pre^dent  of  the 
United  States.  Even  though  I  personally 
h^ve  been  a  target  of  the  dirty  tricks  of 
Uliscewitz,  I  still  cannot  condone  the 
actions  of  the  Enrtn  Committee,  the  news 
media  and  others  to  "get  the  President." 
This  Is  partisan  politics,  pure  and  simple, 
and  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speal^er,  «o  that  all  my  colleagues 
might  have  the  benefit  'of  -a  more  elo- 
quent and  documented  presentation  of 
this  argument,  I  would  like  to  include  In 
the  Record  a  column  by  Patrlclc  Bu- 
chanan which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  today.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
food  for  thought  In  these  words.  I  hope 
my  Democratic  colleagues  take  notice. 

The  article  follows :  ' 

Mr.  Nixon  As  the  Takgxt 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

(".  .  .  Ttie  reaction  by  Jotirnallsta  and  pol- 
iticians to  the  Watergate  hreak-ln  has  been 
morally  even  more  corrupt  than  the  Water- 
gate activities  themselves." — Chancellor  W. 
Allen  Wallls,  University  of  Rochester,  June 
10.  1973.) 

WASRmoTON. — ChanceUor  WalUs'  indict- 
ment is  understated.  The  Watergate  crowd 
cannot  hold  a  candle  to  Ita  principal  accusers 
In  politics  and  the  press. 

Berated  morning,  noon  and  night  with 
Watergate,  the  nation  has  seen  Its  Important 
business  put  off.  Its  economic  interests  and 
currency  suffer  In  foreign  markets.  Its  repu- 
tation In  the  world  diminished.  There  now 
appears  no  damage  to  United  States  Interests 
that  Is  unacceptable — no  political  principle 
they  wUl  not  rise  readUy  above — to  sink  their 
teeth  In  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  gavel  rang  down  on  Army-Mc- 
Carthy, the  nation's  dominant  media  has 
warned,  ad  nauseam,  against  the  Inevitable 
Injury  to  rights  and  reputations  inherent  In 
the  Congressional  Investigating  committee, 
where  no  clear  legislative  purpo.^e  Is  being 
served.  Elsenhower's  refusal  to  allow  his  aides 
to  testify  before  Senator  McCarthy  was  re- 
ceived, therefore,  as  an  act  of  statesmanship. 
Today,  however,  when  the  quarry  Is  not  do- 
mestic subversives  or  organized  crime — but 
Richaj-d  Nixon  and  his  men — the  old  caveats 
are  forgotten  in  the  frenzy  of  the  case. 

"Trial  by  headline,"  "guUt  by  association," 
and  "Hearsay  testimony,"  long  the  subject 
of  scathing  editorials,  are  now  the  source  of 
daily  headlines.  In  a  questionable  tribute  to 
the  power  of  the  press,  today,  36  percent  of 
the  American  people  have  become  convinced 
the  President  had  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Watergate  break-in,  though  not  a  single  wit- 
ness has  so  testified. 

Nor  is  one  surprised  to  leam  that  the  pub- 
lications beating  the  drums  for  immediate 
public  disclosure  of  the  most  sensitive  papers 
and  conversations  of  the  President  are  one 
and  the  same  with  the  publications  In  the 
vanguard  demanding  an  absolute  shield  Uw 
to  protect  In  perpetuity  the  oonlldentlallty  of 
their  reporters'  notes. 

So  much  excellent  scholarship  has  already 
been  produced  on  the  double  standard  of  the 
liberal  establishment,  the  exercise  becomes 
as'redundant  as  one  more  esaay  on  Hamlet. 
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I^t  us  suppose,  nevertheless,  that  brothers 
Liddy  &  Himt  had  done  their  breaking  and 
entering  on  behalf  of  the  antiwar  movement. 
Had  Judge  "Maximum  John"  Sirica  then 
handed  down  his  draconlan  sentences — 20 
and  35  years  respectively  for  flrst-oSense 
burglary — to  pressure  the  ptUr  to  betray  con- 
federates and  supertoTS — would  this  tram- 
pling upon  the  spirit  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment have  been  so  loudly  and  universally  ap- 
plauded? 

Poor  Llddy  &  Hunt.  If  only,  like  EUsberg, 
they  had  dropped  their  stolen  papers  off  at 
the  national  deek  of  The  New  York  Times, 
Instead  pf  the  campaign  desk  of  Jeb  Bda- 
gruder,  they  might  be  sharing  the  Pulltser 
Prize. 

In  the  catalogue  of  crimes  against  civil 
rights,  how  grievous  Is  Watergate?  We  know 
of  course  that  in  the  temple  of  American  lib- 
eralism, off  the  main  altar,  there  stand  the 
marble  lUienesscs  of  Pranklln  Roosevelt  and 
Karl  Warren.  Yet,  three  decades  ago,  rh*nfc-a 
to  this  pair,  110,000  Japanese- Americans  were 
stripped  of  savings  and  property  and  hauled 
off  to  concentration  camps.  Alongside  this 
atrocity  against  elvU  liberties,  how  reaUy 
serious  wa«  Hunt's  bag  job  on  Ellst>erg's 
analyst,  or  Llddy's  rummaging  through 
O'Brien's  mall? 

A^d,  despite  the  cheers  and  applause  ot 
the  yal^ioos  assembled  In  the  caucus  room, 
how  seriously  can  one  take  the  "extremist 
humbug" — In  a  Richmond  paper's  phraea — 
of  Senator  Sam's  teary-eyed  declaration  that 
Watergate  is  worse  than  the  Civil  War  in 
which  half  a  million  Americans  lost  their 
lives? 

Indeed,  what  Is  there  in  Watergate  that  is 
without  precedent  In  the  Democratic  admin- 
istrations and  campaigns  of  the  recent  past? 
Wiretapping  electronic  surveUlance? 

But  it  was  under  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy,  not  John  Mitchell,  that  the  F3J. 
taps  went  on  the  phones  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  was  not  the  first  target  of 
a  political  tap.  Adlal  Stevenson  was  bugged 
at  the  Democratic  convention  in  1960.  Barry 
Gold  water  was  the  subject  of  a  full -court 
press  In  1964.  N.B.C.  bugged  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic convention.  And  In  the  fall  of  that 
year,  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault  was  the  subject  of 
a  "national  security"  wlret^.  the  products  of 
which  were  turned  over  to  Democratic  nom- 
inee Hubert  Humphrey,  for  use  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

Dirty  tricks? 

When  the  Nixon  and  Ck>ldwater  campaigns 
of  the  early  sixties  were  bedeviled  with 
phony  press  releases,  bollixed  schedules  and 
trains  chugging  out  of  the  station  before 
time,  this  was  laughed  off  as  the  work  of  the 
"merry  prankster.  Dick  Tuck."  When,  how- 
ever, there  arrived  at  a  1973  Muskle  fund- 
raiser 300  steaming  pizzas,  a  giant  floral 
wreath,  two  magicians  all  the  way  from 
Charlotte  Amalle  and  a  dozen  Middle  Eastern 
and  African  ambassadors  In  rented  limou- 
sines, suddenly  this  becomes  "political  sabo- 
tage," meriting  Congressional  Investigations 
and  screaming  headlines. 

What  of  "political  spies"?  Are  they  a 
CREEP  innovation?  Hardly.  When  a  news- 
man weasled  his  way  Into  the  confidence  of 
the  Nixon  camoalgn.  transcribing  conversa- 
tions, filching  memoranda,  the  fruit  of  his 
deceptions.  "The  Selling  of  the  President,  was 
hailed  as  a  centemlece  of  the  new  journalism 
bv  publications  that  now  affect  horror  at 
"political  espionage"  against  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. The  parties  who  lionized  Joe  McOtn- 
nls  would  terminate  with  extreme  prejudice 
the  Sedan  Chair  brothers. 

Theodore  H.  White  reminds  us  that,  back 
In  1964.  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  oredecessor.  White 
House  counsel  Mver  Feldman,  headed  up  a 
"five  o'clock  club."  that  had  In  hand  Barry 
Ooldwater's  sneeches  well  before  their 
scheduled  release.  Whence  came  these  docu- 
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ments?  "Don't  ask,"  White  House  aide  John 
Roch,e  was  told  on  Ih^ulfy. 

What  of  the  charge  with  which  Michigan 
Congressman  Brown  ^as  been  plllorlM  In 
testimony — the  alleged  Congressional  cover- 
up  of  a  campaign  scandal?  What  the  Con- 
gressman did  was  vote  against  a  partlsai\ 
Investigation  of  Watergate  by  the  Patman 
Committee — following  thie  established  prece- 
dent of  Senators  Talmadge,  Inouye.  and 
Ervln,  who  voted,  each  of  them,  seven  times 
In  1964  to  restrict  a  Congressional  .Investiga- 
tion Into  the  shenanigans  of  L.  B.  J.  protege 
Bobby  Baker.  , 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  excuse  or  condone 
or  jvistlfy  the  misdeeds  of  Watergate  but  to 
place  them  in  perspective.  It  is  to  suggest  to 
the  President's  friends  that  the  President's 
adversaries  have  not  marshaled  all  these 
troops  and  all  this  artillery  singly  to  "get  at 
the  truth  about  Watergate." 

They  are  after  larger  game.  What  the  left 
has  in  mind  is  not  just  running  to  groimid 
their  adversary  of  a  quarter  century  but 
strangling  In  its  infancy  the  President's  new 
majority,  rendering  "Inoperative"  the  polit- 
ical verdict  of  1972,  and  relmpoeing  upon 
the  nation  the  politics,  poUcles  and  programs 
repudiated  In  a  ml^bn  voting  booths  In  No- 
vember;.. 

With  aU  due  respect  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  the  ultimate  question  of 
Watergate  Is  not,  "What  did  the  President 
know  and  when  did  he  first  know  it?"  The 
ultimate  question  Is  not  legal.  It  is  not  ju- 
dicial. It  Is  political:  whether  the  demo- 
cratic verdict  of  the  American  i>eople  in  No- 
vember of  1972  wlU  be  allowed  to  stand,  or 
whether  it  wlU  be  overturned  by  a  defeated 
minority— with  Watergate  as  their  weapon. 

As  Godfrey  Sperling  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  perceived  two  months  ago: 

"Watergate  has  become  the  last  best  hope 
for  Uberals  who  are  convinced  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  leading  a  counter-revolution.  Much 
of  the  zeal  behind  the  Watergate  probe  Is 
led  bv  liberal  critics  who  want  to  break  the 
President  in  order  to  blunt  Mr.  Nixon's  con- 
servative thrust  .  .  .  the  President's  critics 
are  really  quite  desperate.  They  are  literally 
fighting  for  their  political  lives.  .  .   ." 

As  has  been  argued  by  spokesmen  of  both 
the  Republican  party  and  the  conservative 
movement,  political  and  social,  neither  bear 
any  culpability  whatever  for  Watergate.  Both, 
however,  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  outcome. 

One  trusts  that  with  the  future  of  a  sym- 
pathetic Administration,  and  the  Interests  of 
the  conservative  movement  in  the  balance, 
we  will  not  see  validated  Whlttaker  Cham- 
bers' harsh  verdict  that  the  central  short- 
coming of  conservatives  Is  the  failure  to  re- 
trieve their  wounded. 


STATUS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS. 
93D  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   IVXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  adjourns  for  the  August  recess 
and  I  want  to  t'\ke  this  opportunity  to 
place  before  the  House  an  accounting  of 
our  progress  in  processing  the  appropria- 
tions bills  of  the  session. 

For  the  session,  the  House  hp.s  con- 
sidered 12  appropriations  measures.  The 
second  and  urgent  supplemental  bills 
dealt  with  fiscal  year  1973.  The  10  re- 
maining general  appropriations  bills  per- 
tain to  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Senate  has  approved  seven  of  the 
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1974  appropriations  bills  amd,  as  of  close 
of  business  today,  conference  action  will 
have  been  completed  on  four  of  those 
measures. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Three  general  appropriations  bills  for 
flscal  year  1974  remain  to  be  considered 
by  the  House :  defense,  military  construc- 
tion, and  foreign  assistance.  There  have 
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been  authorization  problems  associated 
With  the  remaining  three  bills. 

I  include  a  summary  table  for  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 


ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  CONSIDERED  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  93D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  REVISED  TO  AUG.  1.  1973 

IDoei  not  indudt  my  "bacHrdoor"  type  budfst  or  spindini  authority  in  lagisitlira  bills;  or  iny  pormtnent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority,  under  earlier  or  "peftnaMnt"  law,'  withoat  forthef  or  antmal 

action  by  the  CongressI 


HouM  letiofts 


Senate  actions 


nnal 


Bill  and  fiacal  year 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Reported  by 
committee 


Approved  by 
House 


Compared  with 
budget  requests 


Budget 

requests 

considered 


Approved  by 
Senate 


Compared 

wtth  budget 

requests 


Reported  by    Compared  with 
conference   budget  requests 


A.  Bills  for  fiscal  1974: 

1.  Legislative (H.R.  6691).. 

2.  Agriculture-Environ- 

mental and  Con- 
sumer Protection 
(H.R.8619).... 

3.  District    ot     Columbia 

(Fadcral  funds)  (H.R. 

4.  Transportation      (H.IL 

8760) 

5.  HUO-Spacc-Science- 

Veterans(H.R.882S). 

6.  Ubor-HEW  (H.R.  8877). 

7.  Interior  (H.R.  8917) 

8.  State-Justica-Coffl- 

merce-iudiciary(H.R. 
8916) 

9.  Public  Worl(s-AEC(H.R. 

8947) 

10.  Treasury-Postal   Serv- 

ice-General Govern- 
ment  

11.  Defense 

12.  Foraign  Assistance 

13.  Military  Construction... 

14.  Special  Resolution,  Gold 

Devaluation 

Total,  bills  for  fis- 
cal 1974,  to  date. 

B.  Bills  for  fiscal  1973: 

1.  Urgent  SuoplenientalCH. 

;.Rev496) 

2.  2d  Supplemental  (H.  R. 

7447,  vetoed) 

3.  2d  Supplemental  (H.R. 

9055) 

Total,  bills  for  fiscal 
1973 

C  Cumulative  totals  for  the  ses- 
sion, to  date: 
1. House 

2.  Senate 

3.  Enacted 


$566,945,389       $550,044,940       $550,044,940        -$16,900,449       $677,150,959       $640,SS8,9»2    -$36,592,007  .,.'. , 

9.519,551,600     9,385.750,600     9,385,737.600       -133,814,000     9,519,551,600    10,176,926,500    +657,374,900  


432.998,000         427.717,000         427,717,000  -5,281.000         432,998,000         417,717,000      -15,281,000        $417,717,000    -$15,281,000 

•2,892,732.006   <  2, 752, 631, 006   •2,753,231,006       -139,501.000   •3.010,732,006   '2.968,451,006      -42,281,000     2,898,446,006    -112.286,000 

18.617,453,000    19,070,954,000    19,070.964.000       -f4S3,501,000    18,617,453,000    19.118,373,063    +500,920.063    19,056,500,000    +439,047,000 

31.552.115,000    32,816,467,000    32,818.467,000    +1.264.352,008 

2,274,431,300      2,269,554,200      2,269,554,200  -4.877,100      2,377,467.300      2.488,773,700     -111,306,400 

4,235,080,000      4,150,143,000      4,152,946,000         -82,134,000  L. 

4.757.469.000      4,671.695.000      4,676.395,000  -81,074.000      4,757,469,000      4.772.982,000      +15,513,000      4,749,403.000        -8.006.000 

4,901,345,000     4.843.698,000     4.845,398.000         -55,947,000 .'. 

'(77, 124,  223,  000) 

3(4.316.567,000) , i...^ 

•(2.937,900.000) T 

"(2,250,000,000) • 

79.750,120.295    80,938,654,746    80.548.444,746    +1.198,324,451    39.392.821,865   40.583,782,221    +968,347,556   27,122,066.006    +303.474,000 

1.366,800,000         494,800,000    '1.368.600,000  +1,800.000      1.366,800,000      1.368.600,000       +1,800.000      1.368,600.000       +1,800,000 

13.162.880.4341   (2,855,542.2091   (2.855,542,209)     (-307.338.225)   (3,607.105,504]   (3,659,239.279)   (+32,133,775]   (3.362.845,2791(-244,260.225) 
3.607.105.504     3.362.845,279     3.362,845,279       -244.260,225     3.607,105.404     3.662,845,279    -244.260,225     3,362.845,279    -244,260,225 

4,973.905.504      3.857.645,279      4,731.445,279        -242.460.225      4.973.905.504      4,731.445.279    -242,460.225      4. 731,  U5. 279    -242;  460, 225 


84,724,025.799    84,796,300.025   85.679,890.025       +955.864,226 


44.366,727.369    45.315.227,500    +725,887,331 


31,853,511,285     +61,013.775 


>  The  budget  for  1974.  as  submitted  Jan.  29.  1973,  tentatively  estimated  total  new  budget  au- 
Hwrity  for  1974  at  $288,029,000,000  gross  ($256,761,000,000  net  of  some  $31,268,000,000  intartund 
and  intrafovernmenlal  transactions  and  certain  so-called  proprietary  receipts  handled  as  offsets 
for  budget  summary  purposes  only).  01  this  total,  an  estimated  $146,477,000,000  does  not  require 
current  action  by  Congress;  it  involves  so-called  permanent  appropriations  such  as  interest,  and 
various  trust  funds,  alreedy  provided  tor  in  other  basic  laws.  The  remainder.  $172^K0,000,0IX)  is 
tor  consideration  at  this  session  (mostly  in  the  appropriation  bills).  About  $8,600,000,000  of  the 
$172,820,000,000  was  shown  in  the  January  budget  as  being  "for  later  transmittal"  for  supple- 
mental requirements  under  present  law,  new  legislation,  and  allowances  for  contingencies  and 


civilian  pay  raises,  and  $49,534  408  o(  the  remainder  requires  legislative  reauthorization  through 
various  annual  autlHHization  bills  or  where  the  authorization  expires  periodically. 

'  $873,800,000  was  added  on  the  House  fkior  as  a  committee  amendment  and  was  covered  by  a 
budget  estimate. 

>  These  estimates,  totaling  $91,539,454,000,  were  included  ii  the  President's  budget  but  have 
not  been  finally  acted  on  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

«  "Not  to  exceed." 

>  Includes  $90,360,000  in  advance  1975  appropriations. 


EUROPEAN    TR(X)P    REDUCTIONS: 
WHY  THEY  ARE  NECESSARY 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
csm  people  have  made  great  strides  to- 
ward world  peace  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  1970's.  The  SALT  agreement,  the 
Paris  accords,  and  the  current  negotia- 
tions on  mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions should  contribute  to  a  worldwide 
reduction  in  tensions  and  lead  the  United 
States  to  a  reassessment  of  national  pri- 
orities. 

Given  the  gradual  lessening  of  cold  war 
tensions,  it  is  my  contention  that  we  can 
now  reevaluate  our  defense  expenditures 
and  make  selective,  carefully  evaluated 
reductions  In  our  defense  posture. 

The  time  has  come  for  strenuous  ef- 


forts to  reduce  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit  which,  in  the  defense  area  alone, 
amounted  to  over  $2  billion  this  year.  In 
this  regard  current  troop  levels  in  EXirope 
provide  us  with  an  excellent  example  of 
an  area  in  which  sound,  justifiable  reduc- 
tions could  be  made  without  damaging 
our  position  in  world  aCTairs.  Our  Euro- 
peeui  allies  have  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress in  postwar  economic  growth  and 
they  are  now  capable  of  contributing  a 
greater  share  to  their  own  defense. 

I  have  found  the  following  testimony 
by  Edward  L.  King,  given  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  especially  perti- 
nent to  this  question  of  European  troop 
reductions. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Reduction  or  U.S.  Miutakt  Forces 
Stationed   in   Wkstkbn   Europe 
(By  Edward  L..  King) 

Mr.  Chatmuin  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee:  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to 


appear  Isefore  you  and  discuss  reductions  In 
the  number  of  U.S.  military  forces  stationed 
in  Europe. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  an  ade- 
quate program  of  national  defense.  And  I  be- 
lieve we  should  honor  CongresslonaUy  ap- 
proved treaty  articles  that  commit  us  to  as- 
sist in  the  defense  of  the  security  of  other 
nations  whose  security  significantly  impacts 
upon  oiir  own.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  continue  to  maintain  costly 
overseas  military  personnel  and  bases  that 
are  excessive  to  our  actual  treaty  "commit- 
ments" amd  to  the  scope  of  the  military 
"threat"  that  exists  In  the  area. 

In  my  estimation  that  Is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  today  In  Europe., According  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  there  are  319,000 
military  men  and  women  (accompanied  by 
around  225.000  dependents)  stationed  In  Eu- 
rope. This  Is  more  than  the  311.680  military 
personnel  we  bad  stationed  In  Europe  In 
June  1961  before  the  Berlin  Crisis.  Despite 
a  Berlin  Agreement,  detente  between  East 
and  West,  a  SALT  agreement  and  growing 
trade  across  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  nximber  of 
VS.  military  personnel  In  Etirope  has  In- 
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creAsed  over  the  levels  of  the  Cold  War  days. 

The  ooct  of  maintaining  VS.  forces  In  Eu- 
rope and  In  the  VS.  with  NATO  itilwlnna  has 
steadily  climbed  from  tl2  billion  In  FT  1971 
to  an  estimated  917  blUlon  In  FT  1973.  Bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  res\iltlng  from 
military  accounts  In  Europe  have  been  esti- 
mated at  91.8  billion  in  FT  1973. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  justified 
these  costly  manpower  levels  on  the  basis  of 
"VS.  commitments  under  primary  applicable 
treaties"  and  the  Soviet  "threat"  In  Europe. 
The  NATO  treaty  Is  cited  as  the  "primary  ap- 
plicable treaty"  requiring  our  cvurent  troop 
deployments  in  Europe. 

Tet  the  NATO  Treaty  does  not  specify  any 
level  of  IT.8.  military  force  to  be  stationed 
in  Europe.  Indeed  It  does  not  even  require 
members  to  take  military  action  to  meet  a 
common  threat.  The  size  and  composition  of 
VS.  military  forces  assigned  to  NATO  has 
been  determmed  by  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  U.S.  Oovemment — not  by  substnntlve 
"commitments"  contained  In  treaty  articles. 

The  most  binding  language  in  the  NATO 
Treaty  in  regard  to  military  commitments 
and  forces  is  contained  in  Articles  3,  4,  and 
5,  which  read: 

Article  3:  "the  parties,  separately  and 
lolntly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and 
develop  tbelr  individual  and  collective  capac- 
ity to  resist  armed  attack." 

(Under  this  article  the  U.S.  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  costly  25-year  obligation 
of  massive  military  assistance  to  NATO  coun- 
tries.) 

Article  4:  "the  members  agree  to  consult 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the 
territorial  Integrity,  political  independence  or 
sec\irlty  of  any  of  the  parties  Is  threatened." 

Article  5:  "the  members  agree  to  consider 
an  armed  attack  against  one  ...  an  attack 
against  them  all."  But  each  signer  agrees  only 
to  "assist  the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by 
taking  .  .  .  such  action  as  it  deems  necessary, 
tneludtHff  the  use  of  armed  force."  (imder- 
Unlng  added) 

Article  11  states  that  the  provisions  of  the 
NATO  Treaty  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
member  states  "in  accordance  with  their  re- 
si>ectlve  constitutional  processes."  Neither 
the  President  nor  the  Congress  Is  committed 
by  an  article  In  the  NATO  Treaty  to  any 
particular  military  course  of  action  or  level 
of  military  force  in  Europe.  Thus  I  seriously 
question  the  legitimacy  of  using  the  "NATO 
Treaty"  as  the  Justification  for  the  com- 
mitment of  about  600,000  active  military  per- 
sonnel to  an  "Initial  defense  of  NATO."  On 
the  basis  of  the  "NATO  Iteaty"  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  FT  1974  will  allocate  8 
active  Army  and  Marine  divisions,  6  aircraft 
carriers,  over  80  surface  warships  and  attack 
submarines,  and  21  air  squadrons  to  defend 
NATO. 

These  forces  are  allocated  for  "forward 
deployment"  to  NATO  as  a  result  of  voluntary 
ooosultative  agreements  with  our  NATO 
allies  entered  into  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  decisions  made  by  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Con- 
gress has  not  always  played  a  role.  For  ex- 
ample. Congress  has  not  made  a  direct  de- 
termination concemmg  U.S.  troop  levels  in 
EuitqM  since  It  approved  sending  5  divisions 
to  Europe  in  1951. 

What  Is  the  "Soviet  threat"  which  Is  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  deployment  of  319.000  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  Eurc^e?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  stated  the  "threat"  In 
almost  these  same  words  for  the  past  four 
fiscal  3rears. 

"While  we  do  not  consider  aggression  by 
the  USSR  likely  in  the  present  political  cli- 
mate, the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  vital  Interest  in  preserving  the  status  quo 
in  Central  Europe  and  In  retaining  their  hold 
on  Eastern  Europe.  A  crisis  that  could  lead 
to  a  conflict  could  arise  If  the  pcriltlcal  situa- 
tion substantially  changed  in  a  way  that 
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threatened  the  USSR  or  its  hegemony  over 
Eastern  Europe,  or  If  a  Soviet  Oovemment 
saw  opportunities  for  other  ways  to  apply 
clrltlcal  pressures  on  the  cohesion  of  the 
AUlanoe.  Such  a  crisis  could  escalate  to  hos- 
tilities." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  vague  supposition 
contained  in  this  description  of  the  extent 
of  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe.  But  the 
American  people  have  kept  over  300,000  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  In  Europe,  and  paid 
ever-Increasing  billions  each  year  to  help 
defend  our  allies  against  this  nebulous  and 
Increasingly  unlikely  "threat".  It  is  difficult 
mdeed  to  understand  or  Justify  the  large 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  deployed 
to  Europe,  and  the  resultant  escalating  costs 
that  weaken  the  International  value  of  the 
dollar,  in  view  of  the  estimation  of  the 
"threat"  and  the  high  percentage  of  our 
European-based  military  personnel  engaged 
in  noncombatant  duties. 

How  many  U.S.  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  are  assigned  to  fight  In  de- 
fense of  o\ir  allies  and  VS.  national  security? 
The  main  combat  force  Is  the  198,600  Army 
troops  stationed  in  Central  Europe.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  stated  that  In  FT 
1974  116,000  of  these  Iroops  will  be  serving  In 
"combat  units".  But  are  all  personnel  as- 
signed In  a  "combat  unit"  actually  Involved 
In  combat  against  an  enemy?  Using  the 
Army's  most  favoraable  divisional  combat- 
to-support  ratio  of  42%  combat  and  58% 
support,  the  ratio  of  Army  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  assigned  to  combat  and 
support  duties  Is  as  follows: 
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riscal 
vMr 
1974 


Combat    Siippo 


t 

4i4  divisions" 65,300       27,426  37,874 

2  annorwl  cavalry  repments...  6,100        2. 562  3, 53S 

Bertin  Brisadt 3,S00         1.63>  2.262 

Other  combat  units > 17,900         7.518  10,382 

Missile  forces  > 22,900         9,618  13,282 

Units  supporting  divisions 65.500        27.510  37.990 

StrategK  communications,  in- 

teiligence.  and  security 10,900 10,900 

DOD/ioint  activities,  tree  world 

and  ottier  services  support 

and  otiiers 6.  lOO 6,100 

Total 196,600       76,272  122.382 


>  64,600  is  the  total  authorized  strength  of  the  divisions. 
■  Artillery,  combat  avistion.  combat  engineers,  and  air  defense. 
1  Includes  7,600  in  direct  support  of  missile  forces. 

The  above  table  shows  that  iising  the 
Army's  most  favorable  combat-to-support 
ratio  there  are  46,000  more  support  than 
combat  troops  stationed  in  Central  Europe. 
If  the  less  favorable  percentage  of  the  num- 
ber of  Army  personnel  assigned  to  combat 
skill  Jobs  (i.e.  individuals  whose  primary  duty 
is  to  fire  on  the  enemy)  is  used  for  com- 
putation then  the  figiires  change  to  the 
following: 


Fiscal  year 
1974 


Combat    Support 


41-s  divisions 

65,300 

15,672 

49.580 

2  armored  cavalry  r<fim«nts... 

6,100 

1,468 

4.636 

Berlin  Brigade 

Other  combat  units 

3,900 

936 

2,964 

17.900 

4,296 

13,604 

Missile  forces 

22,900 

5,496 

17,404 

Units  supporting  divisions 

65,500 

15,740 

49,784 

Strategic  communications,  in- 

telligence and  security 

10,900  . 

--.«..... 

10,900 

DOO/ioint  activities,  free  imrld 
and  other  services  support 

and  others 

6,100  . 
198,600 

6,100 

ToUl 

43,608 

154,992 

Regardless  of  which  ratio  is  used  to  meas- 
ure the  combat  capability  of  our  forces  In 
Central  Europe,  it  Is  apparent  that  a  majority 
of  them  are  serving  In  noncombatant  head- 
quarters and  support  roles.  Row  do  these 
military  power  deployments  that  we  have 
maintained  in  Europe  for  over  20  years  ac- 
tually defend  U.S.  national  security?  The  oft- 


stated  purpose  of  our  conventional  general 
purpose  manpower  In  Europe  is  to  provide  a 
means  of  phased  "flexible  response"  to  a 
Soviet  ground  attack.  Any  level  of  Soviet 
attack  Is  highly  unlikely.  But  If  an  attack 
were  to  occur  It  is  doubtful  that  U.S.  deploy- 
ments In  Central  Europe  would  be  able  to 
respond  successfully  In  a  purely  conventional 
manner.  They  are  not  positioned,  trained, 
manned,  or  eqxilpped  to  conduct  an  effective 
non-nuclear  initial  forward  defense. 

To  provide  a  militarily  credible  ability  to 
respond  to  a  conventional  Soviet  attack,  U.S. 
forces  deployed  In  Central  Europe  plan  on  a 
warning  and  mobUlzatton  period  of  about  30 
days.  A  caveat  to  this  effect  is  written  into 
all  Department  of  Defense  statements  of  U.S. 
land  force  missions  In  NATO. 

With  such  an  assumed  30-day  warning  and 
mobilization  period  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  VS.  divisions  could 
be  repositioned,  reinforcements  flown  In  from 
the  U.S.,  some  of  the  dependents  evacuated 
and  usable  war-time  lines  of  supply  and 
communication  (which  are  presai^y  non- 
existent)  could  be  opened.* 

Without  such  a  i>erlod  of  preparation — In 
the  event  of  a  sudden  attack — it  would  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  any  of  these  re- 
quirements, or  to  gain  necessary  air  superi- 
ority to  permit  the  landing  of  the  rapidly 
airlifted  U.S.  reinforcements.  Tet  these  air- 
lifted reinforcements  are  essential  to  any 
boi>e  of  making  a  forward  defense  in  Europe. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
stated,  "U.8.  Army  forces  located  m  West 
Germany  are  spread  thin.  However,  our  plans 
for  Europe  Include  substantial  augmenta- 
tion. That  part  of  the  Reforger  Division 
which  is  based  in  the  continental  U.S.  Is  part 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Europe's  M- 
Day  force  and  therefore  wlU  be  deployed 
during  a  period  of  increased  tension.  Also  we 
plan  to  deploy  an  additional  two  divisions  to 
Europe  within  SO-days.  These  two  divisions 
are  the  minimum  essential  for  the  conduct 
of  an  initial  conventional  defense  in  the 
Central  Region."  (italics  added.) 

It  Is  not  possible  for  the  U.8.  Seventh 
Army  to  conduct  an  effective  Initial  forward 
defense  east  of  the  Rhine  River  without  these 
two  divisions  and  their  ten  supporting  ele- 
ments. In  the  absence  of  theee  so-called 
"2+10"  units  US.  forces  deployed  in  West 
Oermany  would  have  no  choice  but  quickly 
to  resort  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  save 
themselves  from  being  pocketed  and  de- 
stroyed. Since  the  late  1960's  they  have 
planned  on  mikking  first  use  of  tactical  nu- 


•The  ability  of  our  forces  to  rapidly  rein- 
force by  air  is  questionable.  For  example. 
Exercise  Reforger  II  conducted  in  the  late 
summer  of  1970  tested  U.S.  ability  to  rapidly 
airlift  troops  to  Europe.  This  exercise  required 
nearly  10  months  of  planning,  cost  around 
aiO  million  and  took  a  week  to  move  11,400 
soldiers  to  Europe.  Only  about  3,800  of  those 
troops  were  actual  combat  pwvonnel.  The 
rest  were  command  and  support  personnel. 
It  then  took  those  airlifted  force  another 
week  to  remove  their  pre-posltloned  heavy 
equipment  from  storage  and  put  It  In  opera- 
tional condition.  A  1973  General  Accounting 
Office  report  indicates  that  much  of  the  pre- 
positloned  equipment  was  either  In  the 
wrong  place,  or  vulnerable  to  early  capture 
by  Soviet  ground  forces  positioned  only  180 
miles  away.  There  is  the  further  problem 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  in  any  conventional 
ground  attack,  Soviet  tactical  air  and  ar- 
mored units  supported  by  conventional - 
armed  rockets  and  long  range  artUlery,  could 
capture  or  put  out  of  service  moet  of  the 
airfields  that  our  airlifted  reinforcements 
must  use  as  forward  landing  sites.  This 
would  mean  that  It  would  not  only  be  im- 
possible to  reinforce  our  presently  "thinly 
spread"  forward  defense  forces,  but  also  make 
it  Impossible  to  evacuate  the  more  than 
60,000  dependent  women  and  children  living 
among  those  forward  military  units. 
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clear  weapons  from  2.6  to  20  kUotons.  within 
the  first  72  hours  of  commencing  battle. 

In  1970  General  Lyman  Lemnltzer,  the  U.8. 
Supreme  Commander  in  Europe  from  1962 
until  1969,  stated  the  scope  of  the  problem 
our  deployed  conventional  forces  face  in  Cen- 
tra Europe.  In  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee he  said,  "One  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems that  would  confront  NATO  today  would 
be  a  large  conventional  attack.  Then  we 
would  be  faced  with  a  decision  to  use  nuclear 
we^>ons  or  be  defeated." 

Rather  than  providing  a  "fiexlble"  manner 
of  response.  U.S.  conventional  troop  deploy- 
ments in  West  Oermany  actually  lock  us  into 
early  first  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
which  would  initiate  an  escalation  that  could 
quickly  lead  to  a  massive  nuclear  exchange. 

And  would  it  be  diplomatically  feasible 
during  any  period  of  rising  tension  In  Eiuopte 
to  commence  rushing  large  numbers  of  VS. 
military  forces  to  Eurcq>e.  Wouldn't  such  a 
military  movement  during  moments  of  crisis 
accelerate  and  intensify  the  danger  of  war? 

Also,  doesn't  the  positioning  of  thousands 
of  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons  within  a  few 
hours  range  of  Soviet  ground  forces  threaten 
a  hurried  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  prevent 
their  early  capture?  And  what  of  the  VS. 
Atomic  Demolition  Mines  (ADM's)  that  are 
stored  close  to  the  West  German  frontier, 
wouldn't  they  have  to  be  tised  In  the  first 
hour  or  so  of  any  "conventional"  battle  to 
prevent  capture? 

As  General  Oeorge  C.  Marshall  pointed  out 
In  1950,  there  Is  nothing  magical  about  the 
level  of  VS.  ground  force  deployments  to 
NATO.  The  number  of  6  divisions  In  Europe 
was  picked  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  1950,  as  a  repre- 
sentative beginning  contribution  to  NATO — 
until  the  NATO  countries  could  raise  the  80 
odd  divisions  they  had  agreed  to  at  the  Lisbon 
Conference.  But  over  the  Intervening  23  years 
the  initial  random  selection  of  5  VS.  divi- 
sions In  Europe  has  somehow  become  a  per- 
manent fixture,  which  sonxe  say  cannot  be 
changed.  Few  see  the  U^.  force  for  what  It 
is:  not  so  much  a  viable  military  force  for 
conventional  defense,  but  a  large  hostage 
force  manning  a  tactical  nuclear  tripwire 
that  Is  hesvUy  encased  in  noncombatant  ad- 
ministrative and  support  personnel.  The  force 
guarantees  that  any  American  President 
must  opt  for  Immediate  nuclear  war  In 
Europe.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to  negate 
long-standing  military  contingency  planning 
to  use  ADM's  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
of  up  to  20  kUotons,  in  the  early  hours  of 
any  sudden  conventional  attack.  In  the 
event  of  attack.  Presidential  denial  of  the 
early,  first-use  of  these  nuclear  weapons 
would  place  nearly  a  half  million  VS.  serv- 
icemen and  their  dependents  in  grave  danger 
of  bemg  killed  or  captured. 

A  smaller,  better  organized  and  positioned 
U.S.  ground  force  could  actually  accomplish 
the  same  nuclear  tripwire  role  as  our  pres- 
ent over-commanded  and  over-supported 
force.  There  would  be  two  major  differences; 
1 )  it  would  cost  less  in  direct  costs  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  loss,  2)  It  would  provide 
the  President  with  greater  flexibility  before 
havmg  to  resort  to  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

But  present  troop  deplojrments  in  Europe — 
and  particularly  In  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany — have  become  a  sacred  cow,  polit- 
ically sacrosanct.  This  has  largely  been  the 
result  of  tislng  military  troop  levels  as  the 
wrapping  to  cover  the  basically  political  na- 
ture of  the  real  issue  of  U.S.  primacy  in 
European  affairs.  U.S.  Involvement  and  inter- 
est in  Europe  Is  probably  more  economic  than 
mlltary,  but  military  troop  levels  have  lt>een 
used  as  a  facade  to  divert  attention  and 
Justify  not  publicly  addressing  more  serious 
political  problems.  Over  the  years  It  has 
been  far  easier  to  defend  and  Justify  con- 
tinued VS.  presence  and  Influence  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  basis  of  classified  mUltary  re- 
quirements rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
political  expediency. 
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For  over  10  years  twIous  military  rea« 
sons  have  been  advanced  to  delay  consid* 
eratlon  of  reducing  the  U.8.  military  force 
levels  in  Europe.  Tet  during  that  time  the 
British  and  Canadians  have  withdrawn 
focoes.  TlM  French  withdrew  10  divisions. 
Tbm  Portuguese  withdrew  forces.  And  dtir- 
ing  the  Vietnam  War  the  U.S.  quietly  with- 
drew over  100.000  men.  But  at  home,  Amer- 
ican "Buropeanlsts"  continued  to  put  forth 
arguments  why  there  could  be  no  reduction 
in  the  number  of  UjS.  military  personnel  in 
Europe.  Upon  exaonination  most  of  these 
arguments  prove  to  be  straw  men. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  any 
reduction  in.  the  number  of  U.S.  divisions 
in  Europe  would  be  interpreted  by  our  Etiro- 
pean  allies  as  a  signal  of  a  lessening  of  U.S. 
resolve  to  help  defend  them  and  mark  the 
beginning  of  Soviet  dominance.  This  theory 
has  been  advanced  as  much  by  our  State  and 
Defense  Departments  as  by  our  allies.  As  we 
have  seen,  on  cloee  examination  It  has  little 
validity.  Thousands  of  troops  have  been  re- 
moved from  NATO  and  there  has  been  no 
psychological  collapoe  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  European  people.  To  give  serious 
credence  to  such  unreasoned  behavior  Is  to 
fall  to  understand  the  worldltness  and  matu- 
rity of  the  European  people.  There  has  been 
no  rush  to  reach  a  hasty  accommodation  with 
the  Soviets.  What  has  happened  has  been  an 
mcreased  Interest  on  the  part  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  to  strengthen  the  Alliance. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  there  can 
l>e  no  reduction  Va  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
stationed  in  Europe — and  particularly  In 
West  Oermany — because  any  reduction  might 
damage  the  ostpolitik  of  Mr.  Brandt  and 
weaken  the  internal  political  position  of  the 
West  German  Social  Democratic  Party.  This 
is.  of  course,  supposition  based  on  confidences 
exchanged  with  these  European  political 
figures  at  NATO  Council  meetings.  What  is 
not  supposition  Is  that  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  West  Oermany  under  the  Social  Demo- 
crats is  able  to  devote  a  larger  per  capita 
share  of  its  ONP  to  public  health  expendi- 
tures than  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  Federal  Republic  spends  a  smaller 
I>er  capita  share  of  Its  GNP  on  milltau?  ex- 
penditures than  does  the  United  States.  West 
Oermany  has  practically  no  unemployment 
compared  to  a  chronic  U.S.  unemployment 
rate  of  around  5%.  While  we  can  find  no 
government  money  available  for  child  day 
care  centers,  the  West  German  government 
has  ftinded  one  of  the  most  advanced  day 
care  programs. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  continued  presence 
of  excessively  large  numbers  of  costly  UJS. 
military  personnel  in  West  Germany,  which 
in  effect  releases  West  German  manpower 
and  money  for  domestic  purposes,  is  to  sub- 
sidize West  Oerman  social  development  pro- 
grams at  the  expense  of  fund-starved  Amer- 
ican domestic  programs. 

This  is  most  difficult  to  Justify  under  even 
the  most  dire  defense  clrctunstances.  But 
such  an  expenditure  of  tax  da'lars  is  indefen- 
sible when  one  stops  to  consider  that  the 
majority  of  the  U.S.  troops  that  we  aie  pay- 
ing billions  to  maintain  in  Europe,  are  non- 
combat  atdmlnlstratlve  and  support  person- 
nel who  would  not  fight  to  defend  either  the 
West  Germans  at  the  American  taxpayer. 
And  such  a  subsidization  becomes  even  more 
Indefensible  when  the  vague,  unlikely  nature 
of  the  "threat"  Is  considered  along  with  the 
mission  assigned  to  our  costly  conventional 
ground  forces. 

But  the  time  Is  never  ripe  for  reductions. 
Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFR) 
Is  the  latest  In  a  long  aeries  of  delaying 
tactics  designed  to  keep  UJB.  forces  In- 
definitely in  Europe  aiding  allies  that  have 
for  years  failed  to  live  up  to  their  pledged 
commitments.  As  one  delaying  tactic  after 
another  has  fallen  away,  MBFR  has  been  in- 
creasingly used  as  the  rationale  why  no  re- 
ductions that  would  save  American  tax- 
payers money,  could  be  made  in  VS.  troop 
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levels.  During  the  past  three  years  the  fact 
that  East-West  ezcbanges  preparing  the  way 
for  MBFB  discussions  were  taking  place  has 
been  used  as  a  reason  for  postponing  reduc- 
tions. And  during  those  three  years  Ameri- 
can troop  levels  were  increased  by  around 
20,000  men.  Now  after  five  months  oS.  pre- 
liminary MBFR  discussions,  we  are  told  that 
the  conference  may  begin  in  September.  The 
alowness  of  these  preliminary  discussions 
brings  into  serious  question  whether  either 
the  U.S.  or  the  USSR  is  smcerely  interested 
in  mutual  reductions.  All  mdlcators  to  date 
point  to  MBFR  as  yet  another  delaying  tactic 
to  avoid  facing  the  mUltary  Implications  of 
a  changing  situation  in  Central  Europe 
broiight  about  by  the  Berim  accord  and  on- 
going political  and  economic  detente. 

The  true  significance  of  MBFR  has  been 
succinctly  expressed  by  Albert  Wlllot.  Coun- 
selor on  the  Belgian  Permanent  Delegation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  a  recent 
article  appearing  in  the  NATO  Review  (Vol. 
21,  No.  1).  Mr.  WUlot  points  out: 

"That  Europeans  should  not  labotir  under 
a  misapprehension.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement  with  the  East  on  MBFR,  the 
United  States  will  sooner  or  later  be  com- 
peUed  for  well-known  domestic  political  rea- 
sons, to  reduce  the  level  of  their  conventional 
presence  in  Europe.  It  must,  too,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Europeans  are  most  unlikely 
to  make  up  the  difference.  But  It  Is  here  that 
MBFR  comes  In.  By  means  of  MBFR  it  may 
be  poeslble  to  delay,  and  perhaps  even  for  a 
long  time  limit  this  Inevitable  trend  towards 
the  reduction  of  American  conventional 
forces  in  Europe. 

"The  mere  attempt  to  enter  negotiations 
on  MBFR  would  have  a  delaying  effect  and 
this  effect  should  normally  last  as  long  as 
the  negotiations  themselves.  It  should  not  be 
at  all  difficult  to  persuade  the  American  pub- 
lic that  the  moment  when  negotiations  are 
about  to  open,  or  when  negotiations  have 
Just  begun  on  force  reductions  with  the  East, 
is  not  the  most  appropriate  time  to  carry  out 
unilaterally — In  other  words  without  any 
quid  pro  quo— any  early  withdrawals  of 
American  forces  from  Europe.  Lastly,  there  Is 
reason  to  hope  that  MBFR  would  limit  this 
American  tendency  simply  because,  following 
the  reductions,  force  celimgs  would  be  estab- 
lished. The  psychological  effects  that  may 
be  expected  to  flow  from  the  Imposition  of 
such  a  celling  on  force  levels  can  easily  be 
appreciated.  Even  the  most  staid  motorist  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  drive  at  the  maximum 
legal  speed  limit." 

To  delay  making  needed  reductions  In  the 
excessive  and  featherbedded  VS.  conven- 
tional force  deployments  to  NATO,  and 
thereby  help  alleviate  the  international 
strain  on  the  dollar  is  a  costly  mistake.  And 
to  make  this  mistake  because  of  Etiropean 
reluctance  to  assume  a  more  equitable  por- 
tion of  their  own  conventional  defense,  or 
to  assist  West  Oerman  political  figures,  or 
from  a  naive  hope  for  substantive  results 
from  the  stalled  MBFR  talks,  is  to  act  con- 
trary to  what  I  feel  are  tly  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  If  tukre  is  a  sincere 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  superpowers  to 
reduce  military  force  levels  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, those  reductions  cannot  realistically 
be  on  a  man-for-man  basis  due  to  the  dif- 
ference In  present  strength  and  the  dis- 
parity In  distance  that  each  side  would 
withdraw  its  forces.  It  would  seem  feasible 
to  assume  that  a  ratio  of  exchange  could  be 
as  easily  worked  out  with  a  smaller  number 
of  U.8.  troops  as  the  present  level.  Past  U.S. 
troop  reductions  in  1968  were  characterized 
by  former  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  as  being 
"tension  lessening  signals"  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Further  phased  VS.  reductions — 
coordinated  with  our  NATO  allies — could 
again  serve  to  stimulate  Soviet  initiatives  to 
reduce  their  own  European  troop  deploy- 
ments. 

In  considering  possible  U.S.  troop  reduc- 
tions in  Europe  it  is  helpful  to  examine  the 
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deployment  of  oiir  forces  that  are  stationed 
tbere.  The  Department  of  Defetue  has  In- 
dicated that  as  of  December  31.  1972  U^. 
military  personnel  were  stationed  In  West- 
em  Europe  and  related  areas  as  follows: 

Belgium,  2.000. 

Denmark  MAAG,  7. 

Prance  MAAQ,  7.  i . 

Germany.  221,000. 

Greece.  3.000. 

Iceland.  3.000. 

Italy.  10,000. 

Morocco,  1,000. 

Netherlands.  2XX)0. 

Norway  MAAG,  6. 

Portugal.  1,000. 

Spain,  9,000. 

Tunisia,  14. 

Turkey,  7.000. 

United  Kingdom.  21,000. 

Afloat  In  Mediterranean.  24.000. 

Other.  3,000. 

These  deployments  also  raise  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary role  In  helping  defend  Western  Europe. 
For  example,  why  Is  It  necessary  to  continue 
to  station  3,000  U.S.  military  personnel  In 
Italy  asslgoed  to  the  Southern  European 
Task  Force  (SETAP)  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  nuclear  missile  fire  sup;K>rt  to  the 
Italian  armed  forces?  These  missile  forces 
consist  of  two  battalions  totalling  less  than 
1,000  men  manning  obsolete  Pershing  mis- 
siles which  could  easily  be  replaced  by  more 
mobile  air  or  sea  missiles.  And  what  treaty 
article  requires  that  the  U.S.  station  1,000 
military  personnel  In  Morocco  to  help  de- 
fend that  country?  There  are  two  VS.  Air 
Porce  combat  fighter  squadrons  (about  36 
planes)  and  a  Polaris  submarine  squadron 
(12  submarines)  permanently  stationed  In 
non-NATO  Spain,  yet  It  requires  9.0OO  mili- 
tary personnel  there  to  man  and  support 
this  handful  of  combat  power.  There  are  no 
VS.  combat  elements  stationed  In  Portugal, 
and  only  &n  anti-submarine  warfare  squad- 
ron in  the  Azores,  but  there  are  1,000  U.S. 
military  personnel  stationed  there.  There  are 
no  U.S.  ground  combat  elements  statloted 
in  Belgium,  but  2,000  personnel  are  stationed 
m  the  country.  What  treaty  article  or  com- 
bat mission  requires  the  presence  of  21,000 
U.S.  military  personnel  In  the  United  King- 
dom? 

It  is  such  dribbling  away  of  costly  military 
manpower  in  questionable  noncombat  duties 
that  keeps  our  military  force  levels  unneces- 
sarily hljgh  In  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  imperative  that  such  a  wasteful 
structurmg  of  our  military  forces  be  changed 
to  streamline  them  into  a  more  combat  capa- 
ble force  requiring  less  administrative  and 
support  back-up. 

But  even  more  Imperative  Is  the  neces- 
sity that  the  United  States  and  our  NATO 
allies  face  the  hard  choices  that  must  be 
made  at  this  Juncture  In  the  history  of  the 
NATO  Alliance. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  financially 
afford  to  maintain  its  past  level  of  conven- 
tional military  force  in  Europe.  If  a  concept 
of  conventional  defense  Is  to  continue,  our 
Eun>pean  allies  must  either  assume  the  ma- 
jor share  of  the  costs  of  keeping  U.S.  con- 
ventional ground  forces  in  Burc^e  or  pro- 
vide substantially  increased  numbers  of  con- 
ventional forces  themselves. 

The  U.S.  ground  force  contribution  to  a 
NATO  conventional  defense  structure  does 
not  need  to  be  as  large  and  support-heavy 
as  it  Is  today.  I  would  recommend  the  reten- 
tion of  a  cori>s-slze  force  of  two  divisions 
(one  armored,  one  mechanized)  supported 
by  an  armored  cavalry  regiment  and  an 
anti-aircraft  brigade.  Thla  force  would  be 
supported  by  the  divisional  Initial  support 
Increments    and    one    logistical    command. 
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Pre-posltloned  heavy  equipment  for  one  di- 
vision should  be  placed  In  storage  in  the 
Benelux  countries.  Supply  levels  stocked  In 
Europe  should  not  exceed  45  days  of  com-' 
bat  sTipply.  Tactical  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  reduced  in  number  and  moved  to  stor- 
age sites  near  the  Channel  ports.  A  "wartlnae" 
line  of  communications  for  NATO  forces 
should  be  established  across  the  Benelux 
countries  to  supply  U.S.  corps  force  reposi- 
tioned along  the  line  Hanorer-Kassel  in  West 
Germany.  Such  a  UJS.  ground  force  would 
require  less  than  150.000  ground  troops  In 
Europe. 

The  American  people  should  no  longer  be 
expected  to  pay  more  bUllons  to  provide 
forces  to  defend  our  NATO  allies  than  those 
allies  are  willing  to  pay  to  defend  themselves. 
Nor  should  the  American  people  go  on  pay- 
ing for  a  military  force  which  provides  a 
small  margm  of  combat  capability  \n  com- 
parison to  the  cost  of  Its  deployment.  The 
issue  of  our  NATO  forces  Is  critical.  A  deci- 
sion must  no  longer  be  postponed.  The  future 
of  our  dollar  and  our  domestic  society  wait 
upon  decisions  which  provide  for  austerely 
meeting  our  legitimate  treaty  commitments, 
but  at  the  same  time  ending  the  waste  of  our 
money  on  unnecessary  troops  and  bases  In 
Europe. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Com- 
mittee's time  and  consideration.  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may 
have. 


HARRY  VOLKMAN,  THE 
WEATHERMAN 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF  nj.rNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973         ~^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  Friday,  August  3,  1973.  is  an  ex- 
cellent day  to  talk  about  the  weather. 

Here  in  Washington,  it  is  cloudy  and 
overcast,  and  we  have  had  a  few  sprinkles 
of  rain.  Chicago,  however,  the  weather 
is  beautiful.  The  sun  is  shining,  and.  the 
temperature  Is  very  moderate  and  com- 
fortable in  the  60-degree  range.  There  is 
an  old  sasrlng  that — 

Everyone  talks  about  the  weather  and  no- 
body does  anything  about  it. 

People  around  the  United  States  rely 
more  and  more  upon  radio  and  tele- 
vision for  their  weather  reports.  The 
weatherman  is  a  title  that  has  taken  on 
a  new  and  added  dimension.  In  particu- 
lar, the  television  weatherman  is  a  pro- 
fessional in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Not  so  long  ago,  there  was  a  group 
known  as  the  "Weathermen,"  who  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  adverse  publicity 
in  connection  with  their  demonstrations 
and  antlestabllshment  views.  Their  motto 
was: 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  weatherman  to  tell 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  term 
"weatherman"  today  is  a  term  that  is 
an  appellation  that  is  respected.  The 
television  weatherman,  for  example, 
must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  meteor- 
ology, the  ability  to  interpret  satellite 
pictures  of  the  earth,  the  talent  to  un- 
derstand high  and  low  pressure  areas, 
and  the  perspicacity  to  review  weather 
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data  and  apidy  It  to  a  particular  region. 
In  addition  to  having  the  technical 
knowledge  mentioned,  the  television 
weatherman  must  also  have  the  ability 
to  explain  the  weather  so  that  the  view- 
ing public  win  understand  the  weather 
phenomena. 

Harry  Volkman  of  Olenvlew,  111.,  is 
one  of  these  new  professionals  who  has 
been  an  extremely  popular  and  able 
weather  prognosticator  to  the  Chicago- 
land  area.  On  beh«af  of  the  people  of  the 
10th  District  of  Illinois.  I  am  proud  to 
recognize  his  exceptional  talents  and 
abUlUes. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    CHESTER    WIGGIN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP  massacsosxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEJJTATTVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  a  tragic  accident  occurred  at 
Boston's  Logan  Airport.  Eighty-eight 
people  died  in  the  crash  of  a  Delta  Air- 
lines flight. 

Among  those  whose  lives  were  so 
tragically  ended  was  a  man  who  had 
faithfully  served  New  Hsunpshlre,  New 
England,  and  the  Nation  for  some  30 
years. 

While  Chester  Wiggin  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  we  in  Massachusetts 
liked  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  our  own. 
For  he  always  seemed  to  be  working  in 
our  interest. 

Chet  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  Boston  University  Law  School. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts. 
District  of  Coliunbia,  and  Supreme  Court 
bars.  During  World  War  n.  Chet  served 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Thereafter,  Chet  embarked  on  a  highly 
successful  public  service  career.  From 
1953  to  1962,  he  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Bridges.  Upon  Sena- 
tor Bridge's  death.  Senator  Cotton. 
rather  than  allow  Chet  to  leave  the  Hill, 
offered  Chet  a  position  as  his  adminis- 
trative assistant. 

In  1970,  as  may  well  have  been  inevita- 
ble, and  was  certainly  warranted,  Chefs 
tremendous  ci^Mibilltles  came  to  the 
President's  attention.  He  was  appointed 
Cochalrmstfi  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission. 

In  October  1972  the  President  realized, 
as  many  others  had  earlier,  that  Chefs 
talents  more  than  merited  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  national  poet.  So  Chet  spent 
the  last  months  of  his  life  as  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

His  death  terminates  a  career  that  in- 
cluded great  contributions  to  many  peo- 
ple's welfare  and  promised  to  contribute 
much  more.  It  is  a  national  tragedy. 

My  wife  Mildred  joins  me  in  offering 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Chefs  wife, 
Joyce. 
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FULL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSpiE 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALxroNiA  n 

m  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.    Friday.  August  3.  1973 

'M?.'  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Water- 
gate scandal  has  done  a  great  disservice 
to  American  politics,  tt  has  given  the 
public  the  Impression  that  all  elected  of- 
ficials must  have  some  sort  of  contact 
with  "dirty  money"  or  questionable 
sources  of  Income  in  order  to  survive. 
While  we  know  this  to  be  untrue  for 
all  but  a  very  few  public  figures,  Just 
saying  that  this  is  the  case  will  not  allay 
a  growing  public  suspicion. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  public  has  a  per- 
fectly good  reason  to  wonder  about  the 
influences  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
its  elected  representatives.  We  know  that 
men  near  the  President  have  made  enor- 
mous compromises  with  the  public  Inter- 
est in  order  to  procure  moneys  fo;r  his 
election.  We  know  that  the  ca,mP9lj^  fi- 
nances of  the  assured  winner  of  the  1972 
election  were  handled  in  an  incredibly 
slipshod  manner,  and  that  much  of  the 
money  was  paid  out  for  clearly  illegal 
or  unethical  purposes.  If  this  kind  of 
malfeasance  has  come  so  close  to  the 
Presidency,  why  should  not  a  citizen  won- 
der about  its  having  reached  other  levels 
of  elected  officials  as  well? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  set  the  record 
straight,  and  to  begin  to  rebuild  public 
confidence  in  politics.  The  Congress  can 
act  now  to  bind  itself  by  law  to  the  con- 
cept of  full  financial  disclosure  by  enact- 
ing a  simple  measure  to  require  that  tax 
returns  of  all  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice be  made  public.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  lead  in  this  area  if  we  wish  to  re- 
capture the  full  respect  of  our  constitu- 
ents for  ourselves  and  the  great  institu- 
tions of  which  we  are  a  part. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  add  that  enact- 
ment of  my  bill  would  be  just  a  first 
step  in  the  resolution  of  a  nationwide 
problem.  I  hope  that  the  several  States 
will  also  enact  similar  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  rebuild  the  credibility  of  the 
political  process  at  the  most  local  levels. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

H.R.  10036 
A  bUl  to  promote  public  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  of  Congress  by  providing  for 
pubUe  disclosure  of  Pedera'  Income  tax 
retuniii  by  Members  of  Congress  and  candi- 
dates for  that  office 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Dis- 
closure of  Income  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Each  United  States  Senator  and 
each  R^reseotatlve  in  (or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
who  reports  his  income  to  the  Federal  Oov_ 
emment  for  income  tax  purposes  on  a  cal- 
endar year  basis  shall  flic  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  the 
80th  day  of  April  of  each  year,  a  certified  copy 
of  his  Federal  income  tax  return  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year.  If  he  does  noC  report 
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his  Income  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
Income  tax  piirposes  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  but  rather  on  the  basis  af  a  different 
taxable  year,  he  shall  file  said  icertlfied  copy 
of  his  Federal  Income  tax  return  with  said 
official  within  fifteen  daiys  of  the  tlm^  he 
files  said  return  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Each  candidate  for  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  file  hU  Federal  Income 
Tax  Return  for  the  preceding  year  with  the 
same  official  of  the  respective  Houses  within 
fifteen  days  of  his  quaUfylng  as  a  candidate 
for  such  office. 

Sac.  3.  If  said  United  States  Senator  or 
Representative  In  (or  Resident  Commissioner 
to)  the  Congress  of  the  Un'lted  States  has  re- 
ceived any  additional  Income  from  any  source 
during  said  calendar  year  or  other  taxable 
year  which  is  not  reported  on  said  Federal 
Income  tax  return,  he  shall  file  a  separate 
sworn  statement  of  such  additional  income 
at  the  same  time  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
he  files  the  certified  coi^  o<  his  Income  tax 
return  provided  for  In  section  2.  Such  sep- 
arate sworn  statement  shall  identify  the 
source,  nature,  and  amount  of  such  addi- 
tional income  received,  listing  each  source 
and  the  amount  received  from  such  source 
separately. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  shall — 

(a)  maintain  all  docimients  filed  under 
section  2  In  such  manner  that  they  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying 
during  regular  business  hours;  and 

<b)  preserve  such  dooiuaents  Tor  public 
inspection  during  the  term  or  terms  of 
office  and  during  the  period  of  his  candidacy 
for  such  office,  of  the  individual  filing  the 
same  and  for  two  years  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  knowingly  and  wlllfuUy 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  2  or 
3  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year  or  both. 


CHAOS  IN  BEEF  MARKETS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  attempts  to  explain  the 
catastrophic  situation  that  exists 
throughout  the  country  simply  because 
the  administration  is  too  stubborn  to  ad- 
mit they  made  a  mistake. 

Chaos  in  Best  Markxtb 

What  is  happening  in  the  markets  for  cat- 
tle and  beef  was  predicta^ble  (and  was  pre- 
dicted) on  July  19  when  the  Phase  IV  price 
control  system  was  announced.  Leaving  beef 
price  ceilings  in  place  while  removing  other 
meats  and  poiiltiy  from  control  made  beef 
shortages  Inevitable. 

Farmers  who  could  do  so  conveniently 
have  held  back  fat  cattle  from  market  until 
the  beef  price  ceilings  are  scheduled  to  come 
off  Sept.  12.  Consumers  have  rushed  to  the 
meat  counters  to  buy  beef  whUe  the  ceilings 
stay  on.  Some  people  have  been  hoarding 
by  stocking  up  freezers  with  beef. 

Now  there  are  signs  of  other  distortions. 
A  few  black  markets  have  been  reported. 
Canadian  meat  packers  have  bought  some 
cattle  in  U.S.  markets  and  hauled  them  back 
to  Canada  for  slaughter.  The  ceilings  on 
retail  meat  prices  tend  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  cattle,  so  that  Canadian  meat  pack- 
ers apparently  can  makiB  a  profit  on  buying 
live  animals  here. 
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There  h&s  been  some  talk  that  the  meat 
might  be  brought  back  into  the  VS.  tat 
sale  at  prices  above  the  ceUlngs.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  Imported  beef,  like  the  price  of 
cattle,  is  not  under  control.  The  higher  cost 
of  Imported  beef  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
retail  level  under  the  regulations. 

However,  the  Cost  of  Hying  Coimcil  said 
Tuesday  that  this  "paSs  through"  provision 
does  not  apply  to  meat  exported  from  the 
U.S.  In  any  form  (including  Uie  live  animal) 
and  brought  back  Into  the  U.S.  for  sale.  So, 
if  a  Canadian  packer  sold  beef  from  U.S. 
cattle  In  the  UJ3.,  the  beef  could  not  be 
legally  sold  above  the  celling  prices. 

The  retail  ceilings  on  beef  set  last  &Iarch 
are  still  in  effect,  therefore,  for  beef  from 
UJ3.  cattle  whether  they  were  shipped  to 
Canada  for  slaiighter  or  not. 

The  traffic  to  and  from  Canada  in  cattle 
and  beef,  if  it  exists  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent, will  not  last  long. 

But  even  In  the  six  weeks  remaining  before 
the  beef  price  ceilings  come  off,  consklerably 
more,  black  marketing  and  other  distortions 
in  the  beef  market  could  occur. 

The  administration  would  save  Itself  some 
headaches  if  it  took  off  the  beef  ceilings 
right  now. 


SNOWS  ISLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

or  SOUTH.  CABOLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  recent  trip  to  observe  a  log- 
Jam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pee  Dee  and 
Lynches  Rivers  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, we  passed  by  Snow's  Island  in 
oiu'  small  boat.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
boat  pointed  out  that  the  island  was 
used  by  Oen.  Francis  Marion  as  a  camp- 
site and  pl£u;e  to  hide  his  provisions  from 
the  British  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

One  of  my  ancestors,  Lemuel  Benton, 
fought  imder  the  command  of  Francis 
Marion. 

The  sight  of  this  Ijeautiful  island,  some 
5,000  SMires.  with  its  raw,  natural  beauty 
intrigued  me.  We  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
book  written  by  Dr.  Bass  entitled  "The 
Swamp  Pox."  and  read  the  story  of  how 
Francis  Marlon  fought  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  of  our  country.  Ofttimes 
with  few  men  and  nearly  always  under 
adverse  circumstances.  This  man  of 
small  stature,  originating  from  a  Huge- 
not  backgroimd,  with  a  dedication  to  his 
faith,  his  Lord,  and  his  country,  kept  the 
hope  for  Independence  alive.  Many  of  his 
own  men  deserted  the  cause  and  re- 
turned to  their  farms ;  some  of  his  fellow 
coimtrymen  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown 
and  were,  therefore,  enemies.  But  when 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  choose  be- 
tween destroylnjg  these  men  or  allowing 
them  to  live,  he  always  acted  with  com- 
passion. 

In  the  South  we  seldom  pay  tribute 
to  our  heroes  of  times  gone  by. 

We  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
make  Snow's  Island  a  national  park.  We 
realize  full  well  that  there  are  times 
when  this  island  is  flooded  from  the 
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waters  of  the  Lynches  and  Pee  Dee 
Rivers.  Permanent  facilities  could  be 
built  on  Dunham's  Bluff  with  only  rest- 
rooms  on  Snow's  Island  Itself. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  leave  Snow's 
Island  in  its  natural,  solitary  state.  Part 
of  the  area  could  be  used  for  campsites 
and  due  to  its  intrinsic  beauty,  it  would 
attract    attention    from    all    over    the 

Nation. 

We  believe  Snow's  Island  historic 
value  should  be  preserved  imd  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
who  love  our  heritage,  by  making  it  a 
national  park,  thus  preserving  its  signif- 
icance for  not  only  our  generation,  but 
for  those  to  come. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MORE  FAME  FOR  COLTON  YELLOW 
JACKETS 


Augvst  3,  197 S 


THE  TRIMBLE  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TXNNISSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  my  pleasure  as  Congressman  from 
Tennessee's  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  annoimce  the  celebration  of  the 
Trimble.  Tenn.,  centennial  which  will  be 
held  during  the  month  of  August.  The 
good  people  of  Trimble  have  worked  long 
and  hard  in  preparation  for  this  event. 
It  is  their  desire  as  well  as  my  honor  to 
invite  everyone  to  Trimble  to  join  in  the 
centermial  celebration  of  this  proud  and 
peaceful  town. 

In  1873,  the  railroad  which  was  being 
constructed  from  Paducah,  Ky..  to  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  experienced  bankruptcy. 
Construction  was  halted  in  the  virgin 
forest  and  rich  soil  of  Dyer  County,  In 
west  Tennessee.  At  this  location,  a  settle- 
ment sprang  up  which  eventually  became 
a  terminal  of  the  railroad.  Through  the 
years,  Trimble  has  developed  and  pros- 
pered, until  today,  it  is  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  small  towns  of  west  Tennes- 
see. Trimble  is  now  a  seat  of  cotton,  cora, 
soybeans,  and  livestock  production  as 
well  as  grain  shipping  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  minols  Central  Gulf 
Railroad  serves  the  shipping  needs  of  the 
Trimble  area.  The  friendly  folks  of 
Trimble  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
community.  Good  schools,  good  churches, 
and  good  people  highlight  the  outgrowth 
of  this  community  pride. 

For  the  centennial  celebration,  Trim- 
ble will  return  to  its  early  days.  Men 
wearing  beards  and  women  in  long 
dresses  and  bonnets  will  be  common 
sights.  Activities  will  include  old- 
fashioned  ice  cream  suppers,  united  reU- 
gious  services,  parades,  contests,  and  an- 
tique displays. 

The  celebration  is  being  held  through- 
out the  month  of  August.  The  door  of  the 
town  is  open,  and  my  good  friends  in 
Trimble  would  be  happy  to  be  yoiir  host 
for  the  fun  and  festivities  of  the  Trimble, 
Tenn..  centennial  celebration. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAurouiu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 

Fridaii>Auffust  3,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention 
once  again  to  the  accomplishments  of  a 
fine  group  of  high  school  students,  the 
Colton  High  School  Marching  Band,  and 
their  director,  Harold  Warman.  Due  to 
their  efforts  smd  those  of  their  families 
and  friends,  and  because  of  the  gener- 
osity of  thousands  of  people  from  the  In- 
land Empire  and  elsewhere,  this  band  re- 
cently traveled  to  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
as  part  of  an  18-day  European  tour.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Colton  group  Is  one  of 
the  best  high  school  bands  in  the  coun- 
try; all  the  praise  they  have  recently  re- 
ceived is  well  deserved. 

I  am  entering  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Henry  Mendoza  which  appeared  in 
the  July  30  issue  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Sim  which  describes  the  band's  experi- 
ences in  Geneva.  The  article  reads  as 
follows: 

OOLTON  Bamb  Dm  Its  Stutp  and  OuncvA 
Stood  Snu. 
(By  Henry  Mendoza) 

QsNKVA,  SwnzxKLAirD.— Leave  it  to  a  bimcb 
of  blgh  school  Idds  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
st<9  the  wild  drivers  here. 

Have  a  parade. 

March  six  bands,  about  800  musicians 
strong,  down  the  busiest  streets  of  Oeneva 
on  a  lovely  Saturday  afternoon. 

That's  what  It  took  July  21  to  stop  traffic 
and  empty  the  sidewalk  cafes  here,  and  the 
Colton  High  School  Marching  Band  was  the 
center  of  attention. 

Tbouaands  lined  the  three-mile  parade 
route,  an  unusual  show  of  Interest  according 
to  Geneva  natives.  And  they  enjoyed  a  fine 
band  review,  starting  with  the  predominantly 
black  Lincoln,  Nev.,  Strutting  Band  and  end- 
ing with  Colton  and  Its  unique  letter  carrier 
Identification  imlt  that  stole  the  show. 

The  Colton  band  played  its  competition 
iparade  maic(b — "RlOe  Regiment." — But  it 
was  the  letter  carrying  unit  that  received  the 
warmest  applause.  The  letters,  which  are 
shields  attached  to  the  arms  and  looiE  like 
Yellow  Jacket  wings,  are  used  in  a  snappy 
routine  that  reveals  the  letters  "C-O-L- 
T-O-N"  and  then  "Yellow  Jacket  Marching 
Band,"  in  precise  sequence. 

At  the  end  of  the  parade,  band  director 
Harold  Wannan  gave  in  to  requests  from  the 
crowd  and  about  600  parade  watchers 
gathered  around  the  band  In  Pare  Mon-Repos 
for  a  brief  concert,  which  again  spotlighted 
the  lettercarrlers  In  a  pair  of  dance  routines 
from  the  band's  competition  half-time  shows. 

Colton,  126  strong,  had  the  largest  band 
In  the  parade  and  was  placed  at  the  end  be- 
cause It  was  considered  the  best  band  ttiere. 
said  Oordon  Norman,  Glendora  High  Band 
Director  and  the  parade  official  in  charge  of 
parade  alignment.  Norman  has  been  working 
as  the  U.S.  coordinator  for  the  Oeneva  Toutb 
Muslcale.  which  is  this  first  week^  main  ac- 
tivity and  the  principal  reason  for  this  Euro- 
pean trip. 

The  parade  along  the  lake-front  here  hl^- 
lighted  the  Colton  Band's  first  week  of  aettv- 
Ity  In  Europe. 

It  ellmazed  a  week's  achedute  that  In- 
cluded a  moving  outdoor  performanoe  on 


the  lawn  of  the  United  Nattona  complex,  a 
small.  Informal,  outdoor  concert,  an  evening 
performance  In  this  city's  loe  Palace  and  the 
parade,  aside  from  lectures  and  rsbearaaU 
spliced  with  some  alght-aeelng. 

The  Colton  traveling  troupe,  which  num- 
bers 169,  has  found  Geneva  a  beautiful  start 
to  the   Band's   IQ-day   European   tour. 

The  City  is  at  one  end  of  Europe's  largest 
lake,  after  which  it  la  named.  Although 
French  is  the  predominant  language,  a«« 
neva's  international  flavor  has  made  the 
language  barrier  easier  to  handle.  A  number 
of  the  accompanying  Mexican-American 
adults  who  speak  Spanish  have  found  that 
language  useful  in  communicating  with 
transplanted  ^>anlardB. 

The  band  is  staying  in  the  convention- 
center -like  Palais  de  Expositions. 

It  was  m  a  smaU  park  across  from  the 
Palais  that  the  bands  drew  their  flrst  audi- 
ences Friday,  July  20,  in  small,  outdoor  con- 
certs. Sunday's  formal  concert  was  In  the 
nearby  Ice  Palace,  with  an  official  reception 
following. 

Just  two  blocks  from  the  Palais  Is  a  small 
restaurant  called  "Wlmpy's"  which  serves 
bamburgen  and  has  already  become  the  Col- 
ton Band's  favorite  stop. 

The  band  flew  out  of  Los  Angeles  JiUy  16. 
After  a  minor  plane  maintenance  problem 
converted  farewells  from  a  large  group  of 
well-wishers  into  a  2-hour  affair,  the  takeoff 
was  greeted  with  loud  applause  by  the  bands- 
men. 

When  the  plane  rolled  out  toward  the  run- 
way before  takeoff,  one  member  of  the  group 
commented,  "These  kids  wcM-ked  awfully 
hard  to  make  this  plane  move."  In  retrospect, 
the  enormous  mechanical  know-how  that 
makes  a  huge  Jet  fly  seemed  to  have  been 
matched  by  the  efforts  in  battle  drives,  bake 
sales,  candy  peddling  and  car  washes  of  the 
previous  eight  months. 

For  a  majority  of  the  band  members  it 
was  their  first  lengthy  Jet  flight.  Each  mo- 
ment, at  the  beginning,  was  a  memorable 
experience. 

But  as  the  band's  time  m  the  air  ap- 
proached ten  hours  and  three  flights,  with  a 
new  day  dawning  in  windows  on  the  left 
side  of  the  cabin,  even  "Lady  Sings  The 
Blues"  on  the  plane's  film  screen  could  not 
hide  the  youth's  weariness. 

But  the  performances,  flrst  in.  the  park 
then  on  the  streets  of  Geneva,  seemed  to  re- 
coup that  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  accused  of 
being  biased  in  my  remarks  about  the 
band  because  Colton  is  my  hometown. 
I  invite  any  of  our  colleagues  who  may 
wish  to  hear  for  themselves  Just  how 
good  the  Colton  Marching  Band  is  to 
contact  me.  I  am  confident  that  I  can 
arrange  for  any  Member  of  Congress 
to  attend  one  of  their  performances  in 
California  to  confirm  their  talents. 


ATTORNEY  WILSON'S  REMARKS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  NXW  TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  &EPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  have 
been  following  the  Watergate  hearings 
quite  doeely.  and.  as  3^u  know,  I  con- 
sider the  dally  revelations  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  "dirty  tricks"  an  affront 
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to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  think  the  arrogant  attitude  of  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  staff  could  not  have  been 
better  articulated  than  by  John  J.  Wil- 
son, the  attorney  for  H.  R.  Haldeman. 
Apparently,  the  memory  of  Spiro  Ao- 

Mxws  reference  to  a  reporter  as  a  "fat 

Jap "  lives  on  in  Mr.  Wilson's  remark 
about  Senator  Inoute's  being  a  "little 
Jkp." 

I  think  the  editorial  on  this  incident  in 
today's  Washington  Post  ia.  an  appropri- 
ate expression  of  outrage,  and  I  am  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Mk.  Wn.soN's  Squalid  Rxmark 
"That's  Just  the  way  I  speak.  I  consider  It  a 
description  of  the  man.  I  wouldn't  mind 
being  called  a  little  American."  "mus  John  J. 
Wilson,  lawyer  for  H.  R.  Haldeman  and  John 
Ehrllchman,  explained  (If  that  Is  the  word 
we  want)  his  disdainful  allusion  to  Sen. 
Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  as  "that  little 
Jap."  As  Is  so  often  the  case  with  people  who 
perceive  their  fellow  citizens  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Wilson's  "explanation"  was.  If  anything,  more 
revealing  than  his  original  remark.  That  Is, 
as  distinct  from  Senator  Inouye  ("that  little 
Jap"),  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  of  himself  as  an 
American.  What,  then,  does  he  think  Senator 
Inouye  is?  A  foreigner?  A  foreigner  serving 
In  the  United  States  Senate?  A  foreigner  who 
lost  his  right  arm  in  World  War  II  fighting 
in  the  American  army  In  Europe?  A  native- 
born  American  who  has  won  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  for  heroism  in  action 
and  who  has  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  in 
public  service  and  who  U  nonetheless  .  .  . 
somehow  ...  a  /oreigner? 

WeU,  whatever  else  Mr.  WUson  may  assume 
about  these  matters,  we  think  he's  got  one 
thing  exactly  right.  "I  wouldn't  mind  being 
called  a  little  American,"  Mr.  Wilson  said. 
The  smaU  and  squalid  spirit  of  his  remarks 
suggests  to  us  that  the  description  will  do 
Just  fine. 


IT  IS  NOW  "U.S.  CUSTOMS 
SERVICE" 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  -I  attach 
herewith  pertinent  parts  of  a  press  re- 
lease from  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  subject  of  instituting  a  new 
name  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  important,  and 
proudest  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment: 

It  Is  Now  "U.S.  Customs  Sxavicx" 
The  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms will  be  renamed  The  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  effective  August  1,  1973.  The  date 
marks  the  184th  anniversary  of  the  agency 
which  was  esUbllshed  by  the  Pirst  Oonness 
In  1789. 

The  name  change  was  signed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Oeorge  P.  ShiUtz  on  AprU  4, 
1973,  to  become  effective  on  August  i.  The 
order  was  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  May  30. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Customs  Vernon  D. 
Acree  stated  that  the  name  change  more 
properly  portrays  the  wide  range  of  Customs 
services  to  the  public.  Custom  protects  the 
Treasury  against  fraud,  collects  revenue  on 
Imported  merchandise,  combats  smuggling  of 
contraband,  interdicts  Ullcit  narcotics  and 
CXDC 1787— Part  23 
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drtigs,  and  enforces  the  Tariff  Act  and  a  host 
of  other  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

"Service  to  the  public  has  been  the  haU- 
mark  ot  VJB.  Customs  from  its  early  begin- 
nings down  to  the  present,"  Commissioner 
Acree  said.  "Our  posture  at  the  borders  ih 
our  relations  with  passengers  arriving  from 
abroad:  our  attitude  in  our  dealings  with  the 
world  trading  community;  our  numerous 
contacts  with  other  nations,  all  exemplify  the 
concept  of  public  service." 

During  fiscal  1973,  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice collected  more  than  $4  bUllon  In  revenue 
on  $68  bUllon  In  imported  merchandise.  It 
processed  more  than  247  million  persons  who 
were  cleared  b.  Customs,  and  confiscated  Il- 
licit drugs  valued  at  over  $432  million. 

Although  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  is  to  administer  the 
Tariff  Act,  It  enforces  the  laws  of  some  40 
different  federal  agencies,  offices  and  bocuxls 
which  prohibit  or  restrict  certain  Imports 
such  as  hazardous  substances,  endangered 
species  of  animals,  and  medlclnals  and  drugs. 


CULTURAL  LAUREATE  PROPOSED  AS 
CLIMAX  FOR  1976  OBSERVANCE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VlaCIMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend,  Donald  L.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee, Post  24  American  Legion,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  editor  of  Spirit  of  "76,  pubUshed 
by  the  Heritage  Group  for  Citizenship 
Education,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
cently called  my  attention  to  an  interest- 
ing plfiui  for  an  event  to  climax  the  Bi- 
centennial year  in  northern  Virginia,  a 
plan  for  a  cultural  laureate. 

As  I  believe  these  plans  would  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Bl- 
centeimial  plans,  I  request  permission  to 
Insert  a  brief  story  by  Mr.  Miller  about 
the  cultural  laureate  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

CuLTuaAL  Laukeate  F^oposeo  as  Climax  for 
1976  Observanoe 

Prom  the  start  of  planning  for  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  observance  It 
was  apparent  that  the  year  1976  would  need 
a  climactic  event. 

A  world  exposition  that  would  draw  par- 
ticipation from  other  nations,  projected  for 
Philadelphia,  was  swamped  by  dlfflculties  and 
abandoned.  High  hopes  for  a  $2  bUllon  fed- 
erally-funded Bicentennial  Parks  network 
were  dashed  when  it  became  obvious  that  a 
tax-sore  populace  would  not  underwrite  the 
cost.  A  new  plan  was  needed. 

As  he  assessed  real  property  in  Northern 
Virginia  or  flew  one  of  his  private  planes 
crosscountry,  Allen  Turner  pondered  over  the 
best  way  to  project  the  real  Spirit  of  '76.  His 
thoughts  began  to  formulate  a  continuing 
event  lebs  costly  than  the  Bicentennial  Parks 
and  more  far  reachmg  than  a  world  exposi- 
tion. 

His  proposal  was  to  establish  the  annual 
or  biennial  award  of  Cultural  Laureates.  The 
Laureates  would  recognize  outstanding  cul- 
ttiral  contributions  to  mankind  and  encour- 
age excellence  ta  pure  science,  applied  'sci- 
ence, literature,  the  Arts,  phUoeophy,  re- 
llglon.  Social  Sciences,  Language,  history 
general  works,  communications  and  states- 
manship in  every  nation  on  earth. 

The  American  Revolution  grew  out  of 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  many  nations. 
America  was  built  by  immigrants  from  all 
over  the  world.  What  more  apt  way  to  crystal- 
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lice  the  Bicentennial  than  to  launch  a  CiU- 
tural  Laureate  program,  created  and  funded 
by  the  American  people,  to  recognize  and  en- 
courage progress  all  over  the  world? 

In  the  minds  of  Allen  Turner  and  those 
who  gathered  about  him  as  Founders  of  the 
Cultural  Laureate  Foundation  there  grew  a 
picture  of  an  event  in  1976.  Before  an  audi- 
ence made  vrorldwlde  by  satellite  TV  and 
dramatic  by  on-the-spot  attendance  of  the 
highest  cultural  achievers  of  every  nation  on 
earth  the  President  of  the  United  States  sol- 
emnly presents  Cultural  Laureates  to  men 
and  women  selected  for  the  honors  flrst  by 
their  peers  in  their  own  nation,  and  then  by 
a  cultural  world  assembly  composed  of  cul- 
tural leaders  of  every  nation. 

To  Mr.  Turner  and  others  who  are  propos- 
ing the  Cultural  Laureates,  the  American 
Revolution  was  an  explosion  of  Ideas,  and 
the  War  of  Independence  was  fought  to  re- 
move obstacles  to  the  continuous  unfold- 
ing of  that  Revolution. 

The  explosion  of  ideas  was  articulated  Into 
a  system  which  assured  every  one's  freedom 
to  have  ideas,  to  discuss  them,  to  teat  them, 
to  put  the  good  ones  to  work  for  one's  fellow 
men  and  the  freedom  to  benefit  from  what 
one  did  for  others.  The  Laureate  program 
embodies  this  concept. 

As  the  project  is  now  structured,  the  Cul- 
tural Laureate  Foundation  wUl  function  as  a 
service  group  to  state  and  national  struc- 
tures estabUshed  to  select  state  and  national 
Laureates,  and  to  a  World  Cultural  Assembly, 
established  to  select  the  World  Cultural 
Laureates  from  among  those  already  selected 
by  their  peers  as  National  Laureates  from 
every  coimtry  on  earth. 

It  is  contemplated  that  National  Cultural 
Laureates  will  be  awarded  In  1976  and  In  each 
second  year  thereafter.  The  World  Cultural 
Laureates  are  to  be  awarded  In  1978  and  In 
each  alternate  year  following. 

The  Laureate  awards  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  money  grant:  one  part  for  the  Laureate 
recipient,  one  part  to  continue  his  work- 
and  a  third  part  to  finance  his  or  her  visits 
to  hold  symposia  and  conferences  with  peo- 
ple In  like  fields  in  other  nations. 

The  credit  for  the  World  Cultural  Laure- 
ates would  accrue  to  the  American  people 
but  the  benefits  would  be  shared  by  every 
people  on  earth.  j 


HELMS'  TESTIMONY  DIGNIFIED 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JXBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIBSENTATTVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran  and  former 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Richard  M.  Helms  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 

Mr.  Helms  came  before  the  committee 
to  explain  the  relationships  between  the 
CIA  and  the  Watergate  break-in.  He 
was  apparently  there  because  Howard 
Hunt,  an  ex-employee  of  the  Agency  was 
involved  in  the  break-m— a  situation 
which  has  given  the  press  a  great  deal 
of  glee,  as  it  affords  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  fill  their  pages,  and  to  take  pot- 
shots at  an  agency  involved  in  "intrigue." 

Mr.  Helms  was  not  only  a  credit  to 
himself  but  to  his  old  agency.  He  proved 
himself  knowledgeable,  literate,  com- 
posed, and  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  mtegrity. 

One  of  Mr.  Helms'  resix>nses  is  well 
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worth  repeating,  and  remembering.  He 
said: 

It  does  not  seem  to  get  across  very  well 
but  the  Agency  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
Watergate  break-In.  I  hope  all  the  newsmen 
tn  the  room  hear  me  clearly  now. 

Enough  said. 


DIABETES  RESEARCH  FUNDS:  MAIL 
RESPONSE  AND  SENSIBILITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or  CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  16 
I  introduced  H.R.  9304,  to  appropriate 
$20  million  In  Federal  funds  toward  a 
cure  for  the  dreaded  disease,  diabetes. 
Since  that  time,  my  oflBce  has  received  an 
enormous  volume  of  mail  in  support  of 
the  appropriation.  Today  I  would  like 
to  share  and  comment  on  some  of  that 
mall. 

Many  of  the  responses  I  have  received 
have  come  from  professional  medical 
researchers,  men  and  women  whose 
daily  task  is  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for 
diabetes.  These  researchers  are  living  on 
the  edge  of  major  breakthrough,  but 
their  hopes  have  been  shaken  severely 
by  the  million  dollar  cutback  In  Federal 
diabetes  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
For  Instance,  one  physician  working  in 
cell  transplant  research  writes, 

Thus  far,  our  work  Is  very  encouraging 
Indeed  and  continued  funding  Is  of  utmost 
Importance  at  the  current  time. 

Without  emergency  moneys,  this  re- 
search might  die  on  the  eve  of  a  monu- 
mental discovery. 

Organizations  devoted  to  the  con- 
quering of  diabetes  have  responded  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Through  their  com- 
munications with  me,  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  phenomenal  abilities  of 
groups  like  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foun- 
dation, the  American  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Research  Action  for 
Diabetes  group  to  gain  private  and  public 
support  for  diabetes  research.  The 
Diabetes  Research  and  Education  Hos- 
pital built  in  Birmingham  with  fimds 
raised  by  the  Diabetes  Trust  Fund  is  a 
magnificent  achievement,  and  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  search  for  a 
diabetes  cure.  But  just  as  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  successes  of  these  and 
other  groups,  I  have  come  to  realize  even 
more  clearly  how  urgently  necessary  Fed- 
eral monetary  support  of  diabetes  re- 
search is.  A  speedy  cure  will  c<Hne  only  if 
the  Federal  Government  strongly  aids 
these  Independent  organizations. 

But  easily  the  most  touching — and 
to  my  mind  the  most  persuasive — re- 
sponses come  from  diabetics  or  parents 
of  diabetics  themselves.  Some  are  quite 
simple,  stating  only  their  willingness  to 
help  In  getting  diabetes  legislation 
through  CcHigress  and  their  determined 
hope  that  a  cure  will  be  forthcoming. 
One  Connecticut  parent  writes,  In  words 
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that  echo   in  letters  from  across  the 
country: 

I  have  a  14  year  old  son  who's  been  a 
diabetic  for  nine  years.  News  of  this  nature 
is  encouraging.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do 
to  assist  In  this  legislation? 

Others  describe  the  dally  trauma  of 
being  diabetic : 

I  had  thought  that  we  were  the  people 
with  the  "forgotten  Ulness."  There  are  no 
major  fund  drives  to  help  cure  and  eradi- 
cate diabetes.  We  faced  a  pretty  dismal 
futive.  .  .  . 

Some  of  us  can  hardly  afford  to  pay  oiu* 
taxes,  food,  rent,  and  "general  living."  We 
must  aUo  spend  approximately  $15  to  $30 
per  month  for  insulin,  needles,  doctors,  etc. 
We  faced  a  future  of  always  feeling  ill,  re- 
stricted by  what  we  eat,  blindness,  heart 
disease,  and  many  other  hazards. 

Some  express  anguish  at  knowing  that, 
since  diabetes  is  a  hereditary  Illness,  they 
are  passing  on  genes  to  their  children 
genes  with  diabetic  tendencies: 

We  have  been  waiting  for  a  breakthrough 
for  generations.  My  family  has  been  suffer- 
ing with  this  ailment,  passing  it  on  to  suc- 
ceeding offspring.  If  a  cure  Is  expected  mo- 
mentarily, it  cannot  come  too  soon. 

The  letters  from  diabetic  children  are 
among  the  most  touching  pieces  of  mall 
I  have  ever  received.  Quite  often,  these 
are  children  who  know  only  two  things: 
their  own  sufferings,  and  the  hope  that 
someday  soon  the  cure  wlU  be  found 
which  will  spare  them  a  future  of  blind- 
ness, kidney  malfimction,  degeneration 
of  the  vascular  system,  amputation  of 
gangrenous  extremities,  and  early 
death.  I  Include  just  one  of  these  letters, 
this  one  from  a  10-year-old  girl  in  my 
Connecticut  district: 

I  read  Monday's  paper,  June  16.  I  was  so 
happy  to  hear  that  because  I  am  a  diabetic. 
I  have  been  one  for  five  years  today.  The 
money  has  to  go  to  a  federal  office  before  it 
can  go  on  diabetes.  Oee  20  mUlion  dollars 
is  a  lot  of  money,  but  I  hope  it  goes  through 
because  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  have  the 
operation  and  I  hope  they  find  a  cure.  I  am 
10  years  old  going  on  11  August  15.  I  was 
one  at  6  years  old  when  I  became  a  diabetic. 
I  was  hurt  but  there  was  not  a  thing  I 
could  do,  the  doctors  coiUd  not  do  a  thing 
for  any  of  us,  but  hope  to  find  a  cure  but  It 
takes  money.  I  love  all  of  you  tor  doing  this 
for  me  and  all  of  them. 

For  half  of  her  short  life,  this  child 
has  suffered  from  diabetes.  She  is  only 
one  of  over  3  million  young  Americans 
who  share  her  fate. 

The  life  of  the  diabetic,  as  these  and 
other  letters  indicate,  is  one  of  frustra- 
tion, discomfort,  and  sometimes  de- 
spair. But  it  can  often  be  one  of  vallance. 
I  have  read  a  number  of  letters  from 
diabetics  who  refused  to  live  anything 
less  than  the  fullest  life  possible.  Not 
untjrplcal  of  these  Is  a  Maryland  woman 
who  described  herself,  her  sister,  and  her 
brother  as  juvenile  diabetics,  yet  her 
brother  holds  a  college  degree,  her  sister 
holds  a  master's  degree,  and  she  herself 
is  returning  to  college  to  begin  pre-med- 
Ical  study  In  hopes  of  becoming  a  doc- 
tor— and  she  has  two  children. 

And  there  is  this  letter  from  the 
mother  of  a  courageous  diabetic  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.:  , 
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(Diabetes]  is  an  affliction  which  hit  home. 
My  daughter  was  adjudged  a  Juvenile  dia- 
betic in  1962  when  she  was  13.  .  .  .  Since 
that  time  she  has  lived  every  day  of  her  life 
dependent  on  Insulin  dosage. 

She  has  managed  to  complete  four  years 
of  college  (away  from  home  and  on  her 
own)  and  Is  presently  enroUed  in  a  Doctorate 
pro|^»m  for  a  Ph.  D.  In  molecular  biology, 
which  she  tells  me  has  to  do  with  genetic 
structure.  In  the  sense  that  diabetes  is  hered- 
itary, there  have  been  no  known  cases  within 
the  Immediate  family,  and  perhaps  research 
wUl  unveU  this  mystery. 

Would  it  not  be  Ironic  that  the  very 
money  you  desire  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
study  might  very  well  be  used  by  my  daugh- 
ter in  her  research  days  In  the  future? 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  would  this  be 
ironic;  it  would  be  the  most  compelling 
symbol  imaginable  of  the  potential  re- 
wards of  the  $20  million  appropriation 
which  I  have  proposed. 

Let  me  reiterate  one  point  from  my 
introductory  remarks  to  H.R.  9304.  We 
are  talking  here  about  one  $20  million 
increase  in  Federal  money  available  to 
diabetes  research.  Using  conservative  es- 
timates of  the  national  diabetes  popula- 
tion, that  is  only  $4  per  known  diabetic. 
The  average  diabetic  spends  that  much 
every  week  for  medication  and  treat- 
ment. The  Federal  money  we  are  talk- 
ing about — money  that  could  push  us 
tlirough  to  a  cure,  perhaps  within  the 
year — Is  a  small  percentage  of  what  dia- 
betes now  costs  Americans  for  1  year  of 
medical  care.  Plainly,  this  appropriation 
makes  sound  economic  sense — without 
taking  into  account  at  all  the  physical 
and  emotional  suffering  diabetes  causes. 

The  message  I  relay  from  my  mailbox 
to  this  House  could  not  be  clearer:  We 
must  commit  ourselves,  with  immediate 
and  realistic  funding,  to  the  earliest  cure 
for  diabetes  that  we  can  help  produce. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
AND  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  EUZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  reports  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia to  Influence  U.S.  policy  In  the 
Middle  East. 

The  chairman  of  Standard  Oil  has 
written  to  the  company's  300,000  share- 
holders and  employees  asking  them,  as 
a  result  of  the  energy  crisis,  to  support 
"the  aspirations  of  the  Arab  people"  and 
to  urge  the  United  States  to  "work  more 
closely  with  Arab  governments."  This 
statement  by  an  oil  company  with  major 
financial  interests  in  the  Arab  nations  is 
a  clear  warning  to  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  the  United  States  must  continue  its 
strong  support  of  Israel. 

It  Is  true  that  we  are  facing  an  energy 
crisis,  a  crisis  which  will  require  careful 
planning,  the  conservation  of  energy,  and 
the  development  of  new  sources  of  power. 
We  should  not,  however,  let  the  oil  In- 
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dustry  use  the  energy  crisis  to  panic  the 
American  people.  Standard  Oil's  support 
for  the  Arabs  comes  from  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect its  billion  dollar  contracts  with  Arab 
coimtrles,  not  from  a  concern  about  this 
Nation's  energy  needs. 

American  foreign  policy  should  not  be 
directed  by  corporations  concerned  only 
with  profits.  This  has  happened  too  often 
In  the  past,  and  done  much  damage  to 
our  position  and  interests  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  morsd  duty  to 
our  valiant,  democratic  ally  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  America's  policy  toward  Israel 
cannot  be  changed  through  the  scare 
tactics  of  the  self-seeking  oil  Industry. 


WASHINOTON  NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Ht.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  August  issue  of  Washington 
News  Notes  which  I  circulate  to  various 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  am  honored  to  represent : 

CONCKSSSMAN    CKAIO    HoSMKa'S    WASHIMCTOir 

NlWa  NOTKS,  AT7CT7ST  1973 

BOSlfKS  ON  AU)  TO  HANOI 

CongreBsm&n  Cralg  Hoemer  has  Introduced 
a  Resolution  in  the  House  to  end  all  consid- 
eration of  aid.  trade,  diplomatic  recognition 
or  any  other  communication,  travel  or  ac- 
commodation with  North  Vietnam  unless 
they  live  up  to  their  agreements  to  facUl- 
tate  the  search  for  our  MIA's.  Hoemer  said: 
"Our  inspection  teams  have  viewed  graves 
near  Hanoi,  said  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  be  those  of  Americans,  but  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  examine  or  exhume  one 
grave,  nor  allowed  to  visit  a  single  crash 
site  In  enemy-held  territory."  More  than 
IJOO  Americans  are  listed  as  MIA's  or  pos- 
sible POW's. 

SATZR   AUTOS 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
ruled  that  airbags — dashboard  devices  that 
Inflate  automatically  to  protect  passengers — 
will  be  required  on  all  new  cars  after  1976. 
Alrbag  tests  Involving  more  than  1.800  autos 
under  actual  driving  conditions  have  been 
credited  with  saving  several  lives  and  pre- 
venting many  injuries  while  recording  only 
one  malfunction. 

SOCIAL    SECUUTT    BOOST 

President  Nixon  has  signed  Into  law  a  biU 
raising  Social  Security  benefits  to  some  30 
mUllon  Americans  by  6.9  percent  starting 
JiUy  3.  1974.  The  new  law  also:  raises  maxi- 
mum earnings  permitted  beneficiaries  from 
$2,100  a  year  to  $2,400  effective  January  1, 
1974;  raises  the  Social  Security  taxable  wage 
base  to  $12,600  in  1974  to  help  pay  for  the 
higher  benefits;  raises  Federal  welfare  guar- 
antees for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  from 
$130  to  $140  per  month  for  single  persons 
and  from  $196  to  $210  for  couples,  effective 
next  July  1,  and  requires  states  with  higher 
welfare  payments  than  the  Federal  govern- 
ment guarantees,  to  make  up  the  difference. 

BIMEriT    DBADLUfX    NXAB 

New  benefits  for  wives  of  military  retirees. 
If  their  husbands  die.  are  avaUable  under  a 
law  passed  last  year.  Deadline  to  enroll  in  the 
new  military  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  is  Just 
around  the  comer— September  20,  1978.  but 
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so  far  only  about  one-third  of  the  eligible 
military  retirees  have  signed  up  for  their 
potential  survivors.  Applications  (DD  Form 
1881)  and  full  information  about  the  plan 
can  be  obtained  from  any  nearby  military 
facility.  Congressman  Hosmer  vigorously  si^p- 
portad  enactment  of  the  new  benefits. 

MOmrXZNTAL    TKITIA 

Washington  area  prices  may  be  skyrocket- 
ing, but  the  Washington  Monument  Is  sink- 
ing—by .0047  feet  a  year!  Only  655  feet  taU, 
this  marble  obelisk  has  dropped  nearly  five 
Inches  over  the  past  89  years.  At  that  rate.  It 
will  have  disappeared  below  ground  by  the 
year  113,073.  Don't  put  off  that  trip  to  Wash- 
ington any  longer  I 

RKCIPX    rOR    CONCBZSSMAN    HOSIIXS'S    TAUOVB 
KLKPHANT   STXW 

Ingredients 

1  elephant  (medium  size) 

2  rabbiu  (optional) 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Brown  gravy,  lots 

To  prepare 

Cut  elephant  into  small  blte-slze  pieces. 
This  wlU  take  about  two  months.  Reserve  the 
trunk,  you  wUl  need  something  to  store  the 
pieces  In.  Add  enough  brown  gravy  to  cover. 
Cook  over  kerosene  fire  about  four  weeks  at 
468 -P. 

This  will  serve  3,800  friends  or  1,900  rela- 
tives. If  more  are  expected,  the  two  rabbits 
may  be  added.  But  do  this  only  if  necessary, 
as  most  people  do  not  like  to  find  bare  in 
their  stew  . . . 


VIETNAM   VETS — THE   "SECOND- 
CLASS"   VETERANS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  Of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  man  who  has  something  very  im- 
portant to  say  to  each  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress.  Mr.  James  P.  Ijmch,  Jr.  en- 
listed in  the  Army  in  1966,  after  receiv- 
ing his  draft  notice,  and  went  on  to  serve 
4  years  in  the  service,  three  of  them  as 
an  officer.  He  earned  a  Bronze  Star  in 
Vietnam,  and  left  the  Army  in  1970  with 
the  rank  of  captain. 

James  Lynch  describes  himself  as  an 
"army  brat"— in  quotes.  His  father,  a 
career  NCO.  served  in  World  War  n, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  The  senior  Mr. 
Lynch  has  been  a  member  of  the  VFW 
for  over  20  years,  and  himself  used  the 
OI  bill.  Both  of  the  Lynches  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  military  and  veterans' 
affairs  in  general. 

He  describes  his  experiences  after 
leaving  the  Army;  let  me  quote  from  his 
letter: 

I  immediately  returned  to  college  at  Penn 
State  University  under  the  OJ.  Bill.  Since 
my  return  I  have  been  active  In  veteran's 
affairs,  including  helping  to  establish  an  or- 
ganization at  the  (3ommonwealth  Campus 
which  I  first  attended,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Affairs  Committee  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Penn  State  University  Veteran's 
Organization.  I  am  now  President  of  that 
organization.  I  have  also  worked  as  a  coun- 
sellor in  the  Veteran's  Problem  Center  at 
Penn  State. 
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At  present,  I  am  In  the  middle  of  a  Masters 
Program  in  political  science,  and  my  Ql. 
Bill  is  about  to  run  out.  When  I  left  this 
service  we  had  $4,000.00  In  the  bank.  Even 
though  I  have  always  held  a  part-time  Job. 
we  have  spent  that  and  gone  $5,000.00  in  debt 
In  order  to  barely  support  our  family  of  four. 
The  pioint  of  all  of  this  Is  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  directly  familiar  with  almost  all  of 
the  problems  which  face  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, and  I  think  that  I  can  say  something 
constructive  about  them. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  attached 
statement  wlU  be  of  some  use  to  you.  With 
best  regards. 

Sincerely. 

Jamks  F.  Ltmch,  Jr. 

Having  served  for  8  years  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  during  my  pre- 
vious terms  in  this  body — part  of  that 
time  as  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Training  Subcommittee — I  am  well 
aware  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  re- 
turning veteran.  I  am  proud  of  the 
legislation  which  I  helped  enact  during 
those  years  to  assist  those  who  spent 
years  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Even  now,  although  my  2  years  absence 
from  this  body  caused  me  to  lose  the 
seiUority  which  enabled  me  to  hold  the 
subcommittee  chairmanship.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  more  than  a  dozen  pieces  of 
legislation  which  would  help  our  re- 
turned Vietnam  veterans.  But  the  fact 
that  some  of  us  have  Introduced  bills  to 
Improve  the  situa£ion  does  not  help  even 
one  veteran;  those  bills  must  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident before  they  can  help  anybody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House — and  of  the  Senate  as 
well — to  take  Just  a  few  minutes  and 
read  the  statement  which  James  Lynch 
has  sent  me.  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  would  not  Im- 
mediately support  legislative  action  to 
Improve  the  situation  after  reading  just 
how  badly  this  Nation  is  treating  its 
veterans.  I  wish  to  insert  the  entire 
statement  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  then  I  would  like  to  add  just  a  few 
thoughts: 

Statkment  bt  James  Ltnch 

This  nation  has  a  proud  tradition  of  car- 
ing for  those  who  have  fought  her  wars.  The 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  that  those 
who  have  risked  and  sacrificed  their  lives 
and  health  should  be  repaid  has  indeed  been 
laudable.  Today,  America  Is  In  danger  of  re- 
pudiating this  principle. 

We  who  have  served  In  Vietnam  know  that 
we  are  at  least  as  deserving  of  the  nation's 
gratitude  as  the  veterans  of  any  other  war. 
One  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  this  war 
took  the  second  largest  toU  of  any  in  our 
history.  Likewise,  It  is  not  necessary  to  em- 
phasize that  Vietnam's  casualties  are  Just  as 
dead  or  disabled  as  those  of  any  other  con- 
flict. 

What  does,  perhaps,  deserve  emphasis  are 
the  facts  that  can  be  pointed  out  by  veterans 
of  previous  wars,  particularly  those  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam  as  well.  In  no  other  war 
has  the  American  soldier  borne  the  brunt  of 
disenchantment  with  government  policy.  In 
no  other  war  has  the  American  soldier  been 
subject  to  such  antipathy  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  countries  which  are  our  na- 
tion's "allies."  In  no  other  war  has  the  in- 
dividual Q.I.  been  subject  to  such  Identifica- 
tion with  minorities  within  his  ranks  whosa 
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actions  were  beyond  his  control  beorase  of 
government  policy,  criminal  acts,  or  social 
pressures. 

Tbe  unique  characteristics  of  the  Vietnam 
War  have  had  significant  effects  on  the  vet- 
eran. We  have  returned  to  a  society  in  which 
our  service  Is  not  recognized — Indeed,  when 
applying  for  Jobs  many  veterans  have  found 
It  better  not  to  mention  their  service  be- 
cause of  the  risk  of  being  Identified  as  a 
Junky,  or  worse. 

Leaving  aside  the  adequacy  of  veterans 
benefl.ts  for  the  moment.  It  should  be  men- 
^tloned  that  veterans  are  not  even  made  ade- 
quately aware  of  what  they  can  receive  or 
who  to  go  to  for  assistance.  For  instance. 
New  York  City  has  found  It  necessary  to  es- 
tablish Its  own  department  of  veterans  af- 
fairs to  help  veterans  find  out  who  they  can 
turn  to.  At  Penn  State  University,  my  own 
Veteran's  Organization  found  It  Imperative 
to  work  with  the  administration  to  establish 
a  Veteran's  Counselor's  Office  and  an  emer- 
gency loan  fund,  to  make  up  for  lapses  in  the 
administration  of  benefits. 

It  seems  absurd  that,  In  a  country  which 
claims  to  value  the  contributions  of  the 
veteran,  Vietnam  veterans  should  be  unem- 
ployed at  a  rate  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Tet,  despite  television  ads  and 
statements  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, this  Is  the  case.  In  January,  302,- 
000  Vietnam  veterans  were  unemployed,  with 
those  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age 
leadmg  the  way  at  10.2%.  In  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  administration  moved  to  cut 
almost  one  billion  dollars  In  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Program  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  knowing  full  well  that  thirty- 
eight  percent  of  this  program's  employees 
are  Vietnam  Era  veterans. 

Medical  and  disability  benefits  have  al- 
ways been  a  program  to  which  the  Veteran's 
Administration  could  point  with  pride.  At 
present,  this  pride  Is  in  danger  of  being  mis- 
placed. Eighty-one  million  dollars  have  been 
cut  from  V.A.  hospital  construction  and 
there  has  been  a  7.5  percent  reduction  in 
V.A.  medical  research  funds.  In  addition 
there  has  t>een  an  arbitrary  lowering  of  the 
daily  patient  census  In  V.A.  hospitals,  from 
82,000  to  80,000.  To  top  all  of  this  off,  the 
meat  ax  has  chopped  off  1.8%  of  the  al- 
ready inadequate  V.A.  hospital  staffs.  All  of 
this  is  certainly  significant  enough,  but  when 
massive  reductions  in  disability  payments 
are  added  to  It — cuts  which  affect  Vietnam 
veterans  almost  exclusively — a  curious  pat- 
tern emerges.  Of  course,  it  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  these  cuts  were  not  Implemented 
on  schedule  by  order  of  the  President.  What 
Is  not  common  knowledge  Is  that  the  plans 
were  not  abandoned,  but  simply  returned  to 
the  V.A.  for  further  study. 

If  the  effect  of  these  moves  Is  obvloxis,  It 
becomes  even  more  critical  when  applied 
to  those  veterans  who  are  seeking  help 
with  a  drug  problem.  How  can  these 
men  be  helped  when  there  were  almost  un- 
bearable waiting  periods  for  treatment  before 
the  cuts?  Another  problem  which  relates  pri- 
marily to  drugs  is  that  of  the  general  dis- 
charge. There  are  thousands  of  Vietnam  Era 
veterans  whose  lives  are  permanently  marred 
by  possession  of  these  lees-than-honorable 
discharges.  A  significant  niunber  of  these 
men  were  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  pos- 
session of  marijuana,  an  offense  which  the 
military  and  society  In  general  has  belatedly 
put  tato  perspective.  At  present,  however, 
nothing  is  being  done  to  alter  the  records  of 
these  veterans  to  reflect  their  careers  more 
realistically. 

Only  43.7'~r  of  today's  veterans  are  using 
educational  or  training  benefits  of  any  type, 
while  only  23.4%  have  entered  colleges  or 
Junior  colleges.  There  are.  I  believe  three 
major  reasons  for  this  low  percentage,  which 
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Is  ridiculously  below  that  of  World  War  n 
veterans  and  at  a  time  when  a  college  edu- 
cation Is  much  more  essential.  Tbe  first  of 
these  Is  simply  a  lack  of  information  about 
how.  and  encouragement,  to  use  these  bene- 
fits. 

A  second  major  factor  arises  out  of  the 
character  of  the  draft.  As  \a  common  knowl- 
edge, those  who  were  drafted  to  serve  In 
Vietnam  (and  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
were  enlisted)  were  men  who  cotild  not 
qualify  for,  or  afford  to  go  to,  college.  The 
service  did  little  to  change  the  statxis  of 
most  of  these  men.  Yet  remedial  programs 
which  would  qualify  these  veterans  to  use 
their  educational  benefits  are  painfully 
scarce. 

The  last  reason  for  the  low  usage  rate  la 
the  most  important.  It  Is  that  OJ.  BUI  Edu- 
cational and  Training  benefits  are  simply 
inadequate — veterans  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
college.  This  Is  amply  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  usage  rates  in  the  various  states  cor- 
relate with  the  avaUabllity  of  programs  of- 
fered by  the  states  which  fill  the  void  left 
by  V.A.  benefits.  Of  tbe  largest  states,  usage 
rates  range  from  49.2%  in  California  to 
26.7%  In  Ohio  and  New  Jerney.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Vietnam  veterans  have  no- 
where else  to  turn  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  letting  them  down,  since  it  seems 
unlikely  and  unfair  that  he  go  to  his  famUy 
for  help.  Besides.  If  a  veteran's  family  could 
afford  to  send  him  to  college,  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  have  done  so  be/ore  he 
was  drafted  or  forced  to  enlist  to  serve  m 
Vietnam. 

To  put  current  Ql.  benefits  into  perspec- 
tive, look  at  the  fact  that  a  single  veteran 
in  my  state  of  Pennsylvania  can  earn  •144.00 
a  month  more  iinder  unemployment  thsm  he 
can  by  going  to  college  full  time,  without 
any  tuition  or  books  to  pay  for.  Although 
students  are  not  eligible  for  welfare,  a  com- 
parison with  qualification  figures  for  public 
assistance  is  even  more  Illustrative.  Although 
my  covmty  In  Pennsylvania  has  one  of  the 
lowest  standards  \n  the  state,  the  figures 
clearly  point  out  the  plight  of  married  vets. 
If  a  veteran  has  one  child,  he  can  spend 
$70.00  a  month  for  school  expenses  before 
he  reaches  the  level  under  which  other 
people  get  public  assistance.  If  he  has  two 
children  he  can  afford  940.00,  and  with  three 
children  the  figure  is  917.00!  When  federal 
figures  are  used,  the  picture  Is  even  more 
bleak.  Washington  has  set  the  "lower  con- 
aumptlon"  budget  for  a  family  of  four  at 
$351.00  per  month.  So,  a  veteran  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  can  go  to  Penn  State  TTni- 
verslty.  for  instance,  by  simply  applying  for 
his  O.I.  benefits,  and  then  coming  up  with 
an  additional  $35.00  a  month  to  subsist. 
$351.00  for  the  month  each  year  when 
he  gets  no  benefits.  $1,000.00  a  year  for 
tuition.  $160.00  for  books  annually,  another 
$50.00  or  so  for  miscellaneous  school  ex- 
penses, and  a  prayer  that  no  one  gets  sick. 
The  Vietnam  veteran  is  constantly  reminded 
of  the  wonderful  opportunity  provided  to 
him  by  a  grateful  government,  and  then  is 
provided  some  $2,000.00  less  a  year  than  that 
government  Itself  declares  to  be  the  mini- 
mum for  anyone  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. 

Of  course,  one  might  expect  the  vet  to  get 
a  part  time  Job  to  help  himself  through 
school.  However,  part  time  Jobs  tend  to 
wreak  havoc  with  an  academic  program, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  today's 
veterans  are  likely  not  to  have  the  best  back- 
grounds for  college.  In  addition,  I  challenge 
anyone  to  locate  svifflclent  part  time  Jobs 
In  a  college  community — not  to  mention 
what  they  pay.  Mention  nilght  also  be  made 
of  the  so-called  abundance  of  federal  schol- 
arship and  loan  prograoos,  until  one  con- 
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slders  the  fact  that  veterans  seldom  qual- 
ify for  them  because  the  Ql.  Bill  Is  held 
against  them  as  assistance  already  being 
received.  The  reasoning  of  this  approach  to 
the  problem  sems  a  bit  fiawed  anyway.  What 
sense  doea  It  make  to  cut  short  one  federal 
program,  only  to  ask  Its  recipients  to  utilize 
another? 

Although  money  is  the  most  significant 
problem,  there  are  certainly  others.  For  ex- 
ample, the  OJ.  BlU  provides  for  36  months 
of  education.  This  is  exactly  enou^  to  com- 
plete work  for  the  normal  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. However,  if  a  veteran  fails  any  courses, 
or  Is  m  a  five-year  program,  or  changes  his 
major  course  of  study,  or  qualifies  for  grad- 
uate school,  he  Is  out  of  luck.  Admittedly, 
those  who  fall  into  these  categories  are  a 
minority,  but  a  significant  one.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  provisions  should  not  be 
made  for  them. 

What  I've  said  so  far  paints  a  fairly  rough 
picture  for  today's  veteran.  Most  people 
would  agree  that  the  situation  is  not  an 
enviable  one,  but  we  constantly  hear  that 
World  War  n  and  Korean  War  vets  had  It 
Just  as  rough.  The  plain  facts  are  that  this 
contention  is  simply  untrue.  It  is  discourag- 
ing to  see  those  who  should  know  better 
Insisting  that  today's  G.I.  BUI  is  equal  to  its 
predecessors.  It  becomes  doubly  frustrating 
when  these  people  are  In  positions  of  public 
leadership,  but  refuse  to  answer  the  criti- 
cisms made  of  their  argument  and  simply 
Insist  on  maintaining  an  outdated  and  falla- 
cious position. 

To  those  who  Insist  that  today's  G.I.  Bill 
Is  equal  to  that  of  World  War  n,  I  offer 
a  challenge  to  respond  to  facts.  The  costs  of 
education  have  gone  up  400%  smce  World 
War  II — how  has  the  O.I.  Bill  compensated 
for  this?  Many  colleges  offered  special  help 
to  veterans  after  World  War  II  which  to- 
day's vet  does  not  receive.  For  example,  after 
World  War  n,  Penn  State  offered  low  cost 
housing  and  trailer  courts  to  veterans.  Today, 
the  Vietnam  veteran  ^>ends  $160.00  a  month 
for  a  one  bedroom  apartment.  If  there  Is 
equality  between  the  two  programs,  why  were 
70%  of  the  undergraduate  students  after 
World  War  II  veterans,  as  compared  to  the 
fantastic  fall-off  In  usage  rates  today?  Why 
were  half  of  the  World  War  II  veterans  able 
to  go  to  private  institutions,  while  80%  of 
Vietnam  veterans  are  compiled  to  go  to 
public  colleges? 

There  Is  one  comparison  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  fairer  O.I.  Bill  can  Ignore  but  can- 
not refute.  The  World  War  n  veteran  re- 
ceived $1,175.00  a  year  for  subsistence  and 
tuition.  If  this  figure  Is  adjusted  to  1973 
dollars,  using  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Consumer  Price  Index,  It  becomes  $2,250.00 
per  year  (remember,  this  only  reflects  infla- 
tion of  consumer  prices,  not  the  tighter 
part-time  Job  market,  the  lack  of  low-cost 
housing,  or  the  4(X)%  rise  In  education  costs) . 
Since  the  student  receives  only  eleven 
months  beneflts  per  year,  he  should  get 
$250.00  a  month  to  be  on  a  par  with  the 
Wcwld  War  11  vet.  He  gets  $220.00  a  month, 
and  the  discrepancies  become  worse  as  one 
adds  additional  dependents. 

It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  how  anyone 
has  the  nerve  to  state  that  things  are  as  good 
for  the  veteran  as  they  ever  were. 

Why  have  the  problems  of  veterans  gotten 
so  little  attention  In  a  nation  which  can 
Justly  be  proud  of  its  accomplishments  In 
the  peist?  There  Is  no  certain  answer,  but  I 
think  some  constructive  observations  can  be 
made. 

Since  the  Vietnam  War  has  been  an  un- 
popular conflict,  the  military  services  and  the 
individual  veteran  have  been  locAed  upon  as 
undeserving  of  any  special  considerations. 
Regardless  of  whether  America's  policies  have 
been  good  or  bad.  It  seems  that  those  who 
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served  In  an  unpopular  war  deserve,  If  any- 
thing, extra  credit  because  our  Job  was  doubly 
difficult.  It  Is  blatantly  unfair  for  the  veteran 
to  suffer  the  effects  of  misplaced  blame. 

Another  reason  we  may  not  be  getting  tbe 
attention  deserved  Is  that  Vietnam  veterans 
have  not  Joined  the  established  super-orga- 
niaatlcAis,  the  VFW  and  American  Legion,  m 
droves.  We  have,  therefore,  not  received  the 
full  benefits  of  their  political  clout.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  development  agam  go  back  to 
the  nature  of  the  war  itself.  Many  Vietnam 
veterans  either  disagreed  with  government 
policy  or  were  Influenced  by  public  attitudes. 
At  any  rate,  many  of  us  have  no  desire  to  be 
subjected  to  the  type  of  behavior  demanded 
by  these  organizations — behavlM'  which  re- 
quires the  demonstration  of  a  unique  kind  of 
patriotism  consisting  of  draping  oneself  in 
the  flag  and  refusing  to  disagree  with  any 
government  policy.  I  do  not  mean  to  declare 
war  on  these  groups,  but  I  am  saying  that 
they  have  generally  been  too  narrow,  up 
until  now,  for  today's  veteran. 

WhUe  other  groups  have  agitated  for  what 
they  felt  was  Justly  due  to  them,  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  has  remained  quiet,  secure  In 
his  belief  that  America  would  pay  her  dues. 
This  has.  perhaps,  been  our  mistake.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  other  groups  have  made  great 
progress  while  we  still  await  our  fair  share. 

Probably  the  biggest  reason  for  our  short- 
changing at  the  bands  of  the  government 
has  been  the  action  of  the  politicians  them- 
selves. Those  who  supported  the  war  con- 
stantly tried  to  play  down  Its  costs  and  ef- 
fects. One  way  of  doing  this  has  been  to 
minimize  the  problems  of,  and  expenditures 
on.  veterans.  Those  who  opposed  the  war 
have,  generally,  found  It  awkward  to  identify 
too  closely  with  our  cause.  The  situation  has 
become  so  absurd  that  the  veterans  group  at 
one  of  our  neighboring  universities  found  it 
necessary  to  oppose  the  reelection  of  their 
Congressman  because  of  his  negative  stand 
on  veteran's  beneflts.  This  Congressman  Is  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Veteran's  Affairs 
Committee  and  a  long-time  supporter  of  the 
war. 

The  recent  mood  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— a  mood  which  developed  since  the  war 
ceased  to  be  front-page  news,  I  might  add — 
can  only  be  viewed  by  us  as  hostile.  There 
have  been  the  cutbacks  In  medical  care  which 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  attempt  to  cut  dls. 
ability  beneflts,  the  destruction  by  compro- 
mise of  the  OJ.  Bill  raise  which  the  Senate 
passed  unanimously  last  year  and  which 
would  have  been  very  nearly  equitable,  and 
the  Impoundment  of  funds  for  much-needed 
programs.  How  else  can  we  regard  the  gov- 
ernment's attitude? 

As  I  said  before,  the  established  veterans 
organizations  have  not  as  yet  proven  them- 
selves to  be  adequate  representatives  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
I  say  this  without  animosity.  However,  it  was 
the  Vietnam  veteran's  own  organization,  the 
National  Association  of  Concerned  Veterans 
(NACVI),  which  filed  suit  against  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  release  of  $26 
million  In  appropriated  "Cranston  Amend- 
ment" funds  which  had  been  Impounded  by 
the  administration.  We  were  successful  In 
this  effort.  Again,  the  Indication  Is  that  If 
we  want  help,  we  must  help  ourselves  by 
taking  decisive  action  on  our  own  because  we 
cannot  count  on  our  supposed  friends. 

Without  wishing  to  appear  trite,  I  feel 
compelled  to  state  that  recent  events  have 
"added  Insult  to  Injury."  I  speak  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  P.O.W.'s.  Before  con- 
tinuing, however,  I  must  stress  that  this  Is 
not  an  attack  on  the  P.O.W.'s  but  on  those 
whose  admiration  of  them  Is  shallow  and 
short-sighted.  We  feel  that  the  P.O.W.'s  are 
Vietnam   veterans   like   the   rest  of   us,   no 
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better,  no  worse.  They  did  what  was  asked 
of  thMn,  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  cap- 
tured, and  did  their  best  to  remain  alive. 
We  all  respect  that,  and  no  one  wishes  to 
degrade  It.  However,  we  all  took  the  same 
chance,  and  the  returned  P,O.W,'a  are  cer- 
tainly better  off  than  those  who  died,  or 
are  paralyzed,  or  blind,  or  will  never  walk 
again.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  any 
prisoner  of  war  would  say  the  same. 

What  Is  particularly  galling  about  the  sit- 
uation Is  that,  while  the  average  veteran  Is 
being  Ignored  or  having  his  benefits  cut  back, 
the  P.O.W.'s,  mostly  career  officers  and 
N.C.O.'s,  are  being  promised  Jobs  if  they  are 
discharged,  invited  to  the  White  House,  and 
given  national  publicity  for  their  every  prob- 
lem. At  present,  this  session  of  Congress  has 
had  almost  as  many  bills  introduced  to  it  to 
assist  P.O.W.'s  exclusively  as  there  have  been 
to  assist  all  of  the  rest  of  us  I  Without  con- 
sidering why  they  were  captured  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  been  made  the  sjmibols  of 
"peace  with  honor".  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  symbol  of  peace  In  Vietnam  be  men 
like  Jim  Mayer,  the  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Concerned  Veterans,  who  Is 
missing  two  limbs  as  a  result  of  his  service 
m  Vietnam.  The  honor  can  be  had  by  giving 
us  all  the  considerations  now  reserved  for 
prisoners  of  war. 

What  do  we  think  should  be  done?  Tbe 
answers  should  be  obvious  by  now,  but  I'll 
summarize.  I  won't  drag  it  out  by  quoting 
numbers,  but  bills  have  been  Introduced,  or 
soon  will  be.  Into  Congress  to  take  care  of 
virtually  every  pressing  need. 

We  need  true  veteran's  preferences  for 
employment,  so  that  Vietnam  vets  can,  at 
least,  be  employed  at  no  higher  a  rate  than 
the  population  In  general.  There  must  be 
a  coherent  program  of  remedial  education  to 
allow  those  who  do  not  presently  qualify  for 
training  or  college  to  utilize  their  benefits. 
Medical  facilities,  particularly  drug  treat- 
ment programs,  must  at  least  be  kept  at 
their  current  levels.  Those  who  hold  general 
discharges  for  offenses  which  are  no  longer 
considered  serious,  should  be  sought  out  and 
their  records  should  be  changed. 

There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  an  overhaul- 
ing of  beneflts  for  training  and  education. 
As  It  did  after  World  War  n.  the  OJ.  BUI 
should  cover  tuition  and  leave  enough  to  live 
on.  These  figures  could  be  based  on  the  fed- 
eral government's  own  "poverty  level"  and, 
considering  today's  economy,  should  have 
cost  of  livmg  adjustments  built  In.  There  Is 
also  every  reason  to  approve  the  compara- 
tively Inexpensive  proposals  to  Increase  edu- 
cational beneflts  to  48  months  duration. 
None  of  these  proposals  are  new,  but  all  are 
overdue. 

Now  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is,  hopefully, 
over,  the  American  people  want  nothing 
more  than  to  wipe  it  from  their  memories. 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  there  want  to 
forget,  too.  The  way  to  put  the  experience 
behind  us  is  not  to  Ignore  those  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  sacrifice,  however.  If 
the  Vietnam  veteran  is  not  given  what's  due 
to  him,  the  memories  of  the  war  will  be 
longer  lasting  and  more  unpleasant  than 
anyone  now  foresees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  neglected  to  add  that 
there  is  one  additional  person  who  should 
read  that  statement,  and  that  is  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  For  he  is  one  of  those  politi- 
cians who  have  been  so  generous  with 
the  cotton  candy  of  glorious  praise  of  our 
fellow  citizens  whom  we  sent  to  fight  and 
die  for  us,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
stingy  with  the  meat  of  substantive  vet- 
erans' benefits.  As  Mr.  Lynch  points  out, 
those  most  in  favor  of  war  have  some- 
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times  been  those  least  willing  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  war. 

I  Intend  to  speak  further  of  this  situa- 
tion In  the  future,  Mr.  Speaker.  And  I 
intend  to  continue  speaking  about  it,  un- 
til something  is  done  about  it.  America 
carmot  let  this  debt  go  impald. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD'S 
CREDIT  CRUNCH  CALLS  FOR  UR- 
GENT CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  credit  crunch  re- 
lentlessly continues  its  devastating 
course  and,  as  the  evidence  clearly 
shows,  conditions  will  worsen  unless  the 
Congress  Initiates  legislation  to  require 
the  financial  regulators  to  act  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

What  brought  on  the  credit  crunch? 

According  to  the  evidence,  which  is 
coming  In  from  the  thousands  of  thrift 
institutions  all  over  the  country,  we 
know  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  its  high-interest-rate  policies  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  crunch.  When 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  lifted  the  lid 
on  interest  rates  on  July  5,  an  immediate 
and  irreversible  movement  of  fimds  be- 
gan from  the  thrift  institutions  into 
commercial  banks.  As  a  result,  the  say- 
ings and  loan  associations,  who  are  the 
principal  sources  of  financing  for  home- 
buyers,  were  forced  to  either  turn  away 
borrowers  or  to  raise  interest  rates 
charged  on  home  mortgages  so  that  most 
people  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
home.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
obvious  that  the  savings  and  loan  Insti- 
tutions will  be  harmed.  Because  of  the 
present  and  potential  dangers  inherent 
in  the  rate  war,  many  officers  of  these 
institutions  have  rightly  petitlcHied  the 
Congress  to  bring  order  into  this  regula- 
tory chaos.  The  Congress  should  re- 
spond positively  to  the  needs  of  this 
segment  of  the  credit  market  because,  in 
the  final  analysis,  whether  this  country 
meets  its  housing  needs  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  strength  and  existence  of 
these  institutions. 

WHO    ULTIMATELY     MOST    BUTTWM    THK    CONSE- 
QOXMCES     or     HIGH     IKTXRXST     SATES? 

While  evidence  shows  that  the  finan- 
cial regulatory  system  needs  to  be 
changed  to  protect  our  thrift  institutions 
so  that  they  can  promote  the  public's  in- 
terest in  housing,  the  credit  cnmch 
brought  on  by  imwise  decisions  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  also  shows  that  the  en- 
tire system  of  regulation  needs  drastic 
reform  to  insure  that  all  who  need  credit 
may  obtain  It  when  needed  and  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

Under  our  economic  system,  credit  is 
the  life  Jslood  of  the  economic  system. 
But  the  way  the  credit  system  is  now 
being  regulated,  it  is  the  small  business- 
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man,  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
family,  the  laboring  man,  and  the  farmer 
who  is  denied  access  to  credit  markets  at 
a  time  when  they  need  it  most.  An  eco- 
nomic system  which  only  works  for  the 
rich  and  powerful  is  not  the  kind  of  sys- 
tem this  country  deserves. 

As  the  present  system  falters,  the  harm 
is  not  so  great  to  the  rich  and  power- 
ful— their  position  of  power  and  wealth 
allows  them  to  "ride  out"  hard  times  with 
relative  ease — but  the  harm  is  acutely 
felt  by  those  who  are  least  able. 

Clearly,  individual  members  of  the 
financial  institutions  bear  some  respon- 
sibihty  in  assuring  a  reasonable  flow  of 
funds  to  the  credit  markets  but  I  should 
point  out  that  the  present  credit  cnmch 
was  brought  upon  us  by  a  Federal  regu- 
latory agency.  This  clearly  gives  the 
Congress  primary  responsibility  in  cor- 
recting this  situation  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  would  want  to 
do  anything  other  than  take  prompt  and 
positive  steps  toward  reform. 

For  this  reason  it  is  my  intention  to 
call  a  hearing  immediately  after  the  re- 
cess to  consider  all  aspects  of  the  credit 
cnmch  and  the  maimer  in  which  it  is 
related  to  financial  structure  and  regula- 
tion. I  hope  in  the  course  of  hearings 
we  can  hear  from  all  segments  and  gain 
a  sound  understanding  of  what  is  wrong 
and  what  the  Congress  can  do  to  cor- 
rect those  wrongs.  In  particular,  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  not  only  look  into 
the  specific  needs  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions involved  but,  more  important- 
ly, that  we  can  find  and  will  receive 
strong  support  for  meaningful  reform 
which  will  assiure  long  term  protection 
to  the  public  interest  in  this  vital  area. 

In  calling  for  these  hearings,  I  am  not 
immindful  of  the  great  interest  and  con- 
'  cem  that  Members  liave  expressed  to  me 
since  the  credit  cnmch  has  developed. 
Since  that  time  I  have  received  many 
Inquiries  from  Members  and  so  that  all 
may  know  of  their  concern,  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  tliis  time  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  their  correspond- 
ence: 

Perpetual  Bdildino  Association, 

Wcahington.  D.C.,  July  31, 1973. 
Hon.  Lawkence  J.  Hogan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Larrt:  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  recent  authorization  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  Increased  Interest  rates 
which  may  be  paid  on  various  forms  of  sav- 
ings by  commercial  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations,  at  which  time  the  histori- 
cal differential  between  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  was  reduced  from  V^ 
of  I'^c  to  y*  of  1%.  This  in  Itself  has  had 
no  material  effect  upon  savings  flow,  only 
increasing  operating  costs  without  any  added 
benefit,  as  of  the  present  time. 

The  really  damaging  regulation  was  the 
change  In  the  rates  on  certificates  of  deposit, 
particularly  the  four-year  certificates  in  min- 
imum amounts  of  1 1.000  or  multiples  there- 
of where  the  rates  were  aUowed  to  vary  con- 
slderaly.  at  the  discretion  of  the  institution. 
This  was  also  true  of  the  larger  certificates 
of  deposit  in  excess  of  9100,000  or  more.  As  a 
result  savings  and  loan  asosciatlona  have 
been  losing  funds  to  other  market  instru- 
ments such  as  Treasury  BiUs  and/or  Bonds, 
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but  the  losses  are  the  heaviest  in  those  areas 
where  unrestricted  bank  competition  has 
speared.  This  condition  will  undoubtedly 
worsen  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  effect  on  mortgage  lending  has  been 
quite  drastic  as  many  institutions  in  the 
Washington  area  have  completely  withdrawn 
from  the  home  mortgage  market.  Our  As- 
sociation which  does  not  issue  certificates 
of  deposit  while  suffering  dlsintermediatlon 
Is  continuing  to  make  home  loaos  on  a  lim- 
ited basis  to  those  individuals  who  are  sav- 
ings members  of  the  Association,  to  home 
buUders  with  whom  we  have  maintained 
relations  for  a  period  of  years,  as  weU  as  real 
estate  brokers  on  a  restricted  basis. 

If  the  present  trends  continue  we  too 
will  undoubte<Uy  have  to  take  another  look 
at  our  mortgage  lending  activities  whlcb 
further  aggravate  the  sltviatlon  for  home 
owners  in  Washington  and  its  surrounding 
Metropolitan  area.  The  Governmental  agen- 
cies involved  should  iDunedlately  eliminate 
ceiling-free,  four-year  savings  certificates 
which  seem  to  be  creating  most  of  the 
havoc. 

Sincerely  yours, 

TaoBMTON  W.  Owen, 
Preaident. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrso  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  2, 1973. 
Mr.  Thorkton  W.  Owen, 
Preaident,   Perpetual    Building   Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Owen  :  Many  thanks  for  your  re- 
cent letter  expressing  your  concern  over  the 
recent  savings  rate  Increases  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  your  letter  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  so 
that  they  too,  will  be  aware  of  your  senti- 
ments. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
to  write  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
views. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  J.  Hooam, 
if  ember  of  Congress. 

RmoEWooD, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  July  24,  1973. 
Congressman  Joseph  P.  Aooabbo, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Addabbo:  I  am  writing  to  you  as 
my  office  Is  in  your  district.  I  am  the  at- 
torney for  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  which  has  its  office  at  7001  Forest 
Avenue,  Rldgewood,  Queens  County,  New 
York,  and  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  in  removing  any  ceiling  on  interest  on 
four  year  Certificates  of  Deposit  Issued  either 
by  Commercial  Banks,  Savings  Banks,  or  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations. 

The  Association  which  I  represent  has  first 
mortgage  loans  of  over  $256,000,000,  all  but 
a  very  few  of  which  are  mortgages  on  dwell- 
ing houses.  Our  savings  accounts  are  slightly 
over  $255,000,000,  and  it  Is  evident  that  we 
are  performing  the  principal  function  of 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  by  making 
money  available  for  home  construction  and 
to  potential  home  owners.  The  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  m  removing  the  celling  on 
four  year  Certificates  of  Deposit  encourages 
savers  to  deposit  their  money  in  Certificates 
of  Deposit  with  Commercial  Banks,  whose 
main  business  is  lending  money  to  commer- 
cial organizations  and  large  corporations.  An 
automobUe  company,  a  large  manufacturer 
or  a  pubUc  utility  is  in  the  position  to  pay 
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8, 9  and  10%  Interest,  whereas  the  small  bom« 
owner  is  not.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  the  or- 
ganizations to  which  commercial  banks  cater, 
they  will  be  In  a  position  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest  on  Certificates  of  Deposit 
than  Savings  and  Loan  Aaaoclatlons,  and 
thus  drain  off  the  funds  which  are  relied 
upon  for  home  buUdlng  and  home  owner- 
ship into  other  channels. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  unless  something 
Is  done  immediately  to  rectify  the  situation 
there  wUl  be  no  new  financing  of  homes, 
which  wUl  result  In  the  cessation  of  home 
buUdmg,  and  wiU  make  It  very  difficult  to 
sell  old  houses  because  of  lack  of  financing. 
Very  little  more  than  this  would  be  needed 
to  create  a  severe  depression  in  this  country. 

HopefuUy,  Congress  will  see  the  danger  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late  and  act  accordmgly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Httoo  Dreher. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  27,  1973. 
Chairman  Wricht  Patman, 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Raybum 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Hugo  P.  Dreher,  Esq.,  the  attorney  for  the 
Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Mr.  Dreher  comments  on  the  possible  det- 
rimental effects  by  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

He  makes  the  observation  that  the  removal 
of  the  ceUmg  on  Interest  on  four  year  Cer- 
tificate on  Deposit,  may  deterlmentally  effect 
financing  homes  and  possibly  drain  off  the 
funds  which  are  relied  upon  In  this  impor- 
tant section  of  our  economy. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  being  advised 
if  your  Committee  is  considering  this  prob- 
lem. I  would  also  appreciate  yotir  commenta 
and  views  on  this  subject. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Adoabbo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Conorrss  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  RsFRXSENTATivEa, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  31, 1973. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  Rayhum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  Just  received  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Shawnee,  Okla.,  describing  the 
adverse   effects   of   the   recently   announced 
changes  in  savmgs  rates.  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate any  consideration  and  comment  you 
may  give  bis  remarks. 
Thanking  you  for  this  kindness,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Steeo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Home    Federal    Savings    and 

Loan  Association, 
Shawnee,  Okla..  July  24. 1973. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 

UJS.  House  of  Representatives,  Raybum 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Tom:  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware 
that  on  July  6,  1973,  major  changes  in  sav- 
ings rates  were  anounced  by  various  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  action  was  taken  by  most 
of  these  agencies  because  the  movement  to 
higher  rates  was  precipitated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

This  Board  responded  to  pressure  from  the 
big  city  banks  and  failed  to  grasp  the  ad- 
verse effects  it  would  have  on  local  housing 
markets,   and  difficulties   faced   by   Savings 
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and  Loan  Associations  as  a  result  of  the  new 
savings  rate  schedules.  The  rates  announced 
virtually  eliminated  additions  to  passbook  ac- 
counts and  opening  of  new  certificates  at 
other  than  the  highest  rate. 

Since  the  announcement,  we  have  only  had 
one  day  of  the  eleven  that  we  have  been 
open  when  savings  added  to  accounts  ex- 
ceeded those  withdrawn.  In  addition,  we  have 
bad  a  multitude  of  requests  to  up-grade  cer- 
tificate accounts  to  those  paying  higher 
rates.  This  Increases  our  cost  tremendoiisly, 
and  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  have  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  income. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  business.  It 
takes  a  substantial  period  of  time  to  increase 
the  overall  loan  rate.  Even  if  we  charge  un- 
conscionably high  rates  for  loans,  it  wiU  take 
5  years  for  us  to  regain  the  position  we 
were  In  before  the  July  5,  1973,  announce- 
ment. 

It  seems  as  if  these  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington are  trying  to  eliminate  the  smaU,  lo- 
cally controlled  financial  situation.  I  hope 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  correct 
this  chaotic  situation. 

Sincerely, 

Home    Federal    Savings    and    Loan 
Association  of  Shawnee, 

Hatlor  H.  Fisher,  Jr.,  President. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  25,  1973. 
House  Banking  and  Correnct  Committee 

Staff 
Wcuhington,  DX3. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  two 
letters  from  constituents  regarding  the  re- 
recent  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  its  effect  on  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  all  the  In- 
formation you  can  give  me  in  reference  to 
the  points  raised  In  these  letters. 
Sincerely, 

John  Breaux. 

Jennings  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Association, 
Jennings,  La..  July  19.  1973. 
Hon.  John  B.  Breaux, 

House  of  Representatives.  Room  319,  Cannon 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  survival  of  the  savings  and 

loan    business    as    a    supplier    of    mortgage 

money  for  home  owners  is  at  stake. 

Recent  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
removing  all  controls  on  savings  rates  paid 
by  banks  (on  4-year  deposits),  forces  savings 
and  loans  to  drastically  increase  mortgage 
interest  rates  because  of  this  increase  in  the 
coat  of  money. 

Please,  help  us  to  continue  our  role  in  the 
housing  market  by  supporting  legislation 
that  will  help  the  savings  and  loans  combat 
the  unfair  competitive  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  the  commercial  banks.  We  feel  a  halt 
in  the  new  housing  market  wUl  be  a  bad 
thing  for  us  all. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  A.  Mack,  Jr., 

Manager. 

O'ROURKE,  QOSSEN  and  ASSOCIATES, 

Architects  and  Engineers, 

July  19,  1973. 
Hon.  Congressman  John  Breaux, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Tou,  no  doubt,  have  been 
contacted  by  others  concerning  the  latest 
developments  concerning  the  change  in  in- 
terest rates.  All  this  business  is  doing  is 
creating  chaos  in  the  financial  business  and 
Jeopardizing  the  stability  of  some  of  the 
newer  and  smaller  savings  and  loans.  There 
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Is  no  doubt  that  ultimately  these  increases 
are  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  bulletin  from 
the  U.S.  Savings  Sc  Loan  League  which  ex- 
plains it  far  better  than  I  coiUd.  We  ask  your 
help  and  also  solicit  the  help  of  your  col- 
leagues. 

Sincerely, 

Don  J.  CRouRXE,  AIA. 


United  States  Savings 

AND  Loan  Leagxte, 
Chicago.  III.,  July  17, 1973. 
To  Savings  Associates  E^xxcuttves. 

LETTERS   to   CONGRESS    NEEDED   ON   SAVINGS 
RATE    WAR 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  League  met  in 
Washington  today  to  review  developments 
in  the  savings  market  since  the  major 
changes  in  savings  rates  were  announced  by 
various  government  agencies  on  July  5.  The 
widespread  concern  and  dissatisfaction  with- 
in the  savings  and  loan  business  over  these 
developments  is  clearly  Justified. 

In  the  view  of  the  League  officers,  the 
movement  to  higher  rates  was  precipitated 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  had  to  respond  and 
authorize  higher  rates  to  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  Federal  Reserve  failed  to 
grasp  the  adverse  effect  which  wUl  be  felt  on 
local  housing  markets  and  the  difficulties 
faced  by  savings  and  loan  associations  as  a 
result  of  the  new  savings  rate  schedules. 

The  chief  problem  posed  by  the  movement 
upward  in  savings  rates  was  the  creation 
of  a  "wild  card"  savings  category  with  no 
rate  ceilings  on  funds  deposited  for  four 
years  or  longer.  From  reports  received  from 
around  the  country,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  this  action  in  effect  meant  the  removal 
of  ceilings  on  savings  certificates  or  roughly 
half  the  funds  held  by  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. The  result  of  a  free  rate  category 
has  been  that  shorter  term  certificates  are, 
in  fact,  not  salable.  Commercial  banks  are 
promoting  this  category  heavily  with  no  re- 
strictions on  the  total  amount  of  these  funds 
they  can  accept,  paying  7V2"r,  8%  and 
more,  on  four-year  certificates. 

The  result  has  been  the  start  of  a  damger- 
ous  savings  rate  war.  It  Is  impossible,  of 
course,  for  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
match  the  rates  paid  by  commercial  banks 
without  charging  unconscionably  high  rates 
for  mortgages — which  will  most  certainly 
bring  most  mortgage  markets  to  a  halt. 

It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  a  ,great  deal 
of  concern  and  distress  in  the  business  over 
the  practice  on  the  part  of  many  commercial 
banks  of  increasing  automatically  the  rates 
on  outstanding  savings  certificates. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  assure  that 
banks  are  not  permitted  to  automatically  in- 
crease rates  on  outstanding  certificates  with- 
out requiring  an  extension  in  the  maturity 
of  such  certificates  (commensurate  with  the 
rate  to  be  paid)  and  including  the  newly 
required  penalty  clause. 

While  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  resolve  these  major 
concerns  on  the  part  of  the  savings  and  loan 
business,  we  have  little  hope  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will,  in  fact,  take  approprlats 
action  to  check  the  savings  rate  war  now  un- 
derway. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  League  officers, 
therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
begin  to  focus  attention  on  the  major  emer- 
gency problems  that  now  confront  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business  and  the  housing  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  the  July  6  action. 

An  effective  vehicle  for  congressional  inter- 
vention Is  provided  by  the  law  governing  In- 
terest rats  controls  on  savings  accounts 
which  has  been  extended  until  August  1  and 
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wlU  be  considered  later  this  month  by  s 
Houas-Senate  Conference  Committee. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  conmiunicate 
immediately  with  your  Representative  and 
your  two  United  States  Senators  expressing 
your  personal  views  on  the  confusion,  chaos, 
and  unfair  competitive  conditions  which 
have  developed  in  your  savings  market  since 
July  6.  Tou  should  urge  congressional  review 
of  actions  precipitated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve relmpositlon  of  ceilings  on  long-term 
savings  and  the  elimination  of  the  four- 
year  certificate  on  which  there  is  no  rate 
csiimg. 

Of  course,  in  writing  to  your  Congressmen, 
you  will  want  to  do  so  in  your  own  words 
and  in  terms  of  the  actual  situation  in  your 
own  city.  In  many  cases,  copies  of  ads  from 
local  newspapers  will  be  helpfxil  along  with 
specific  descriptions  of  the  tightness  of  the 
mortgage  market.  Tou  should  stress  the  grave 
danger  of  removing  savings  rate  ceilings  at 
a  time  of  inflation  and  rising  interest  rates. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to  give 
copies  of  your  letters  to  the  biUlders  and 
Realtors  you  finance  so  that  they  recognize 
their  welfare  is  linked  to  the  decisions  Con- 
gress makes  to  restore  order  to  the  present 
chaotic  state  of  the  savings  markets.  It  would 
also  be  appropriate  for  you  to  urge  your 
buUder  and  Realtor  friends  to  write  their 
Congressmen. 

Tour  oOcen  are  also  shifting  into  high 
gear  with  plans  for  other  essential  legislation. 
Tills  wovild  Include  Improved  powers  and  au- 
thorities for  associations  that  wotild  ftermit 
clianges  on  both  the  assets  and  liabilities 
Bide  of  our  business.  It  would  also  include 
100%  Insiirance  of  public  funds,  tax-exen^t 
interest  on  savings  accounts,  improvements 
in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  tax 
deferred  retirement  accounts,  etc.  We  will 
report  further  on  this  in  the  near  future. 

Ttxt  oincers  regard  the  present  emergency 
as  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  savings  and 
loan  business  since  1966.  We  hope  this  sense 
of  urgency  wiU  be  conveyed  in  your  com- 
munications to  members  of  your  congres- 
sional delegations  and  that  you  wUl  trans- 
mit these  sentiments  immediately. 

Please  send  the  U.S.  League  copies  of  your 
correspondence. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHASD     O,     OiLBBKT, 

President. 
George  B.  Preston, 

Vice  President. 
Tom  B.  Scott,  Jr.. 

Legislative    Chairman. 
Norman  Steunk, 
Executive    Vice  President. 

Congress  of  the  United'  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  June  18. 1973. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatit^s,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Please  read  the  at- 
tached  letter  or   ask   an   appropriate   staff 
member  to  do  so  and  give  me  the  benefit 
of  the  thinking  of  your  Committee  and  staff 
on  the  recommendations  which  are  made. 
It  win  be  appreciated  if  this  can  be  done 
within  the  next  few  days. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

BobSoces. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association  of  Panama  Crrr, 
Panam.a  City.  Fla..  July  9, 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Bikes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  a  concerned  citizen  of 
the  savings  and  loan  busmess.   I  am  very 
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disturbed  about  the  future  of  the  savings 
and  loan  association.  As  you  well  know,  tills 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  homeowners 
for  a  very  long  time. 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  when  I  read 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Burns,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman,  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  bad  increased  rates 
that  commercial  banks  could  pay  on  savings, 
and  even  more  disturbed  when  I  found  that 
the  Federal  Home  Lioan  Bank  had  followed 
suit  for  the  nation's  savings  and  loans. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
knows  that  the  savings  and  loans  are  locked 
In  on  long  term  mortgages  for  a  long  time, 
when  the  conunerclal  batiks  make  meetly 
short  term  loans  and  can  turn  their  loans 
over  very  rapidly  to  Increase  their  rates  and, 
therefore,  pay  a  higher  dividend  rate.  This 
action  can  only  serve  to  Increase  home  loan 
Interest  rates,  as  well  as  Interest  on  all  prod- 
ucts, (also  make  Oovernment  borrowing  more 
expensive) . 

Our  biggest  mistake  has  been  trying  to 
hold  down  long  term  mortgage  rates  to  the 
very  lowest  rates  possible  and  still  make  a 
profit.  However,  by  doing  this  we  are  now 
in  a  position  where  home  loan  demand  is 
up  and  we  cannot  market  (sell)  our  loans 
due  to  the  low  interest  yield.  We  are  forced 
to  borrow  short  and  lend  long  to  meet  cur- 
rent demand. 

The  higher  dividend  rate  wlU  only  force 
most  of  us  out  of  the  mortgage  business,  and 
we  can  only  borrow  from  oxir  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  for  only  a  short  time,  in  order 
to  hold  the  mortgages  that  we  now  have 
(and  cannot  sell)  due  to  the  low  interest 
rate  which,  as  you  know,  do  not  prepay  be- 
fore nxaturity. 

As  you  know,  any  rate  Increase  on  savings 
affect  all  savings,  but  an  Increase  in  mort- 
gage rates  only  applies  to  loans  made  after 
the  effective  increase  date. 

The  average  cost  of  our  savings  was  S.S4% 
before  the  current  rate  increase,  and  the 
average  rate  of  return  on  all  of  our  mortgages 
is  7.3%,  as  shown  on  the  attached  schedule. 
However,  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
because  of  the  high  ooet  of  operations  (over- 
head) must  be  taken  mto  ^pcount,  which  is 
almost  2%  of  mortgage  loans. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  charge 
the  8V^%  interest,  which  we  are  currently 
charging,  if  we  could  Increase  most  of  the 
low  Interest  loans  up  to  7.6%.  We  would  only 
be  charging  current  borrowers  7.5%. 

My  proi>osal  would  be  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be  mstructed  by 
Congress  to  require  some  type  of  variable  in- 
terest rate  mortgage.  A  mortgage  such  as  out- 
lined below  maybe  would  save  the  savings 
and  loan  Industry  from  a  catastrophe  caused 
by  increased  dividend  rates  and  mcreased 
operating  costs. 

1.  Require  the  use  of  a  mortgage  form  with 
an'  interest  adjustment  period  every  three 
years  from  date  of  mortgage. 

2.  The  mortgage  form  must  require  the 
lender  to  give  the  borrower  at  least  90  days' 
notice  if  any  change  Is  to  be  made  in  the 
interest  rate.  (This  would  give  the  borrower 
90  days  in  which  to  try  to  secure  cheaper 
financing,  if  rates  were  increased  or  not  de- 
creased to  the  borrower's  satisfaction.  Also, 
no  prepayment  penalty  could  be  charged  on 
this  loan  if  refinanced  with  cmother  lender 
at  a  lower  rate  than  offered.) 

3.  Require  the  lender  to  publish  In  the 
local  newspaper  on  the  last  day  of  each  month 
the  current  interest  rates  being  charged  on 
each  type  of  loan.  (Require  by  regulation 
that  supervisory  authorities  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  examine  the  pub- 
lished rates,  and  the  rates  ot  mortgages  cloaed 
during  each  month.  This  would  keep  any 
mortgagor  from  bemg  exploited.  The  lender, 
in  giving  the  90  day  notice  could  not  charge 
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an  amount  greater  than  the  published  rate  90 
days  before  the  new  increase  or  decrease  was 
to  go  into  effect.)  (This  to  be  reviewed  and 
controlled  by  Federal  Examiners.) 

4.  Monthly  payments  to  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  life  of  the  loan.  This  would 
result  m  lengthening  or  shortenmg  mortgage 
maturities. 

Under  this  plan,  competition  would  con- 
trol the  increase  ch'  decrease  m  the  mort- 
gage interest  adjustment  the  same  as  it  now 
does  on  any  new  conventional  loan  made 
each  day.  Variable  rate  mortgages  cannot 
be  tied  to  any  national  average  or  price 
index,  due  to  the  difference  in  operating 
costs  of  each  association,  and  operating  costs 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  shoxild 
not  be  required  to  charge  a  lower  or  higher 
rate  than  another  association  in  our  town  or 
across  the  nation,  if  we  are  able  to  hold 
operating  costs  down  (or  if  our  costs  were 
higher). 

This  type  of  loan  must  be  undertaken  on  a 
nation-wide  basis.  One  association  in  a  com- 
munity could  not  adqit  this  type  of  program 
and  expect  to  make  loans  unless  it  was 
common  among  all  savings  and  loans.  I  am 
sure  that  a  loan  of  this  type  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  consumer  on  a  national  basis 
without  hesitation. 

A  mortgage  program  of  this  type  started 
today  would  take  about  twelve  years  to  feel 
any  real  relief.  However,  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  gradually  decrease  mortgage  Interest 
rates. 

■mis  is  the  only  survival  for  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  I  know  of  no  industry, 
business,  or  labor  that  will  agree  to  sell  you  a 
product  or  work  tor  you  at  today's  prices 
for  the  next  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  twenty-five 
years,  which  is  what  we  agree  to  when  we 
make  a  long  term  loan. 

Congress  oould  even  go  further  by  requiring 
that  any  imdue  profits  above  a  certain  per 
cent  of  average  assets  (that  any  association 
tried  to  make  or  made)  be  paid  directly  to 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  after  taxes. 

Congress  should  be  drawing  more  distinct 
dividing  lines  between  Savings  and  Loans  and 
Commercial  Banks  Instead  of  trying  to  make 
them  more  competitive  with  one  another. 
"We  do  not  want  to  be  a  bank,  we  want  to  be 
a  savings  and  loan." 

Also,  congressional  action  is  needed  to  con- 
trol merging,  which  is  forcing  the  small 
savings  and  loan  out  of  business.  If  merging 
is  continued,  I  can  foresee  in  the  near  future 
only  two  or  three  viltra  large  savings  and 
loans  m  Florida.  This  country  was  built  on 
the  small  competitive  business. 

Getting  a  chuger  approved  for  a  new 
savings  and  loan  Is  like  getting  a  liquor 
license  In  Florida.  The  organizing  directors 
have  something  they  can  sell  (merge)  to  the 
larger  institutions  at  a  very  large  profit. 

Tour  help  is  needed  now! 
Very  truly  yours, 

PAtTL  H.  EUBANKS, 

President. 

Congress  of  the 

UNnxD  States, 
House  of  Reprcsentativxs, 
Washington.  DC,  July  31. 1973. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman.    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   For  the  considera- 
tion of  your  committee,  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  letters  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Winstead  and  Mr. 
John   A.   Williams,   concerning    the   Federal 
Reserve  Board's  decision  granting  commer- 
cial banks  authority  to  Increase  the  limits 
banks  can  pay  on  savings  accounts. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

L.    H.    FOtJNTAIK. 


August  3,  1973 
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Savings  and  Loan, 

Jvly  25, 1*73. 

Hon.  L.   H.  FOtTNTAIIf. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Foxtntaim:  As  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent changes  m  the  savings,  on  July  5.  1973, 
the  Savings  and  Loan  Industry  has  been 
Jeopardized  by  the  close  competition  of  the 
commercial  banks. 

No  doubt,  the  number  of  new  housing 
starts  wUl  begm  to  recede  as  the  new  mtcrest 
rates  take  effect,  with  no  rate  ceilings  on 
savings  funds  which  are  deposited  for  more 
than  four  (4)  years. 

There  is  no  way  for  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  to  compete  with  the  rates  paid 
by  commercial  banks  unless  we  charge  ex- 
ceptionally high  rates  for  home  mortgage 
loans.  This  leaves  room  for  only  one  solu- 
tion— a  halt  to  conventional  home  building. 

May  you  also  note  that  many  commercial 
banks  are  entertaining  the  idea  of  automati- 
cally increasing  the  rates  on  certificate  funds 
acquired  previous  to  the  new  rate  hikes. 
Effort  must  be  made  to  assure  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations  that  commercial 
banks  are  not  permitted  to  increase  existing 
rates  on  savings  without  two  (2)  require- 
ments. 

1.  Add  the  newly  required  penalty  clause 
to  the  existing  certificate. 

2.  Extend  the  maturity  date  of  the  certifi- 
cate. , 

These  changes  in  savings  rates  at  a  time 
of  rising  interest  rates  on  home  mortgages 
leads  only  to  increasing  inflation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Williams, 
Mortgage  Loan  Department. 

United  Federal  Savings  and  Loan, 

July  25, 1973. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain, 
House  ol  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fountain  :  Recent  actions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  created  problems  in  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry.  We  have  been 
forced  to  raise  our  own  rates  Just  to  reUin 
those  funds  that  we  now  hold  in  savings.  By 
raising  savings  account  rates  it  will  force 
mortgage  interest  rates  up,  thereby  slowing 
down  the  number  of  housing  starts. 

By  having  to  Increase  savings  rates  will 
cut  the  marjTln  of  profit  to  a  bare  minimum 
until  the  higher  mortgage  rates  can  offset 
the  loss  being  experienced  on  all  of  the  low 
percentage  loans  now  outstanding. 

Many  associations  throughout  this  coun- 
try, and  I  would  venture  to  say  almost  100% 
have  mortgage  loans  with  rates  as  low  as 
4%  which  is  a  real  drag  on  our  Industry. 
Back  when  these  loans  were  made,  rates  were 
not  changing  as  fast  as  they  are  today.  One 
could  make  a  low  percentage  loan  and  not 
worry  about  an  economic  loss.  However,  this 
is  not  the  case  today  liecause  even  the  6% 
loans  made  a  few  years  ago  are  experiencing 
losses.  Unlike  our  friends  In  the  commercial 
banking  business,  their  loans  are  paid  off 
in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  and  at  a 
much  higher  rate  of  interest  which  gives 
them  more  flexibility  and  the  ability  to  pay 
higher  rates. 

Under  the  new  rules,  they  have  been  given 
an  advantage  of  automatically  Increasing 
interest  rates  on  outstanding  certificates  and 
we  have  not.  This  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  on  several  different  occasions. 

In  my  opinion,  congressmen  should  study 
our  market  conditions  and  determine  why 
such  action  has  been  taken  to  cause  confu- 
sion and  continued  mflatlon. 
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Thank  you  for  your  time  and  concern  In 
tbia  matter. 

Sincerely, 

R.  C.  WnfBTUO, 
Vice-President  and  Loan  Officer. 

Jacksonvillx  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Assocution, 

Jacksonvaie,  Fla..  July  24. 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Re  bank-savings  and  loan  rate  war. 

Dear  Charlie  :  Tou  are  certainly  lucky  that 
you  are  not  in  Jacksonville  today,  trying  to 
buy  a  home  For  about  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  as  you  know,  the  financial  picture 
has  been  getting  gradually  tighter,  but  mort- 
gage money  was  still  fairly  plentifully  avail- 
able around  Florida.  The  price  bad  edged  up 
a  little,  but  not  more  than   V*  or  14  point. 

But  that  situation  has  now  changed  dras- 
tically. When  the  Federal  Reserve  turned  the 
commercial  banks  loose  with  a — wild  card — 
no  limit-type  of  CD,  the  weekend  of  July  6th; 
it  has  created  a  situation  which  could  well 
result  m  drying  up  the  mortgage  market 
completely. 

In  our  particular  case,  a  commercial  bank 
across  the  street  from  us,  immediately  start- 
ed offering  7%%  (effective  yield — 8.06).  four 
year  certificates.  This  was  drained  off  a  large 
number  of  our  accounts. 

In  general,  the  commercial  banks  are  able 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  on  these  certificates, 
because  they  charge  so  much  more  on  a  big 
category  of  their  loans,  types  that  we  can- 
not even  make  at  all.  On  their  automobile 
financing,  credit  card,  consumer  loans,  etc., 
they  charge  an  add-on  Interest  rate,  which 
results  in  a  yield  to  them  of  between  16  and 
20%.  There  is  Just  no  way  that  a  Federal 
can  lend  on  single-family  housing,  or  any 
housing  for  that  matter,  and  produce  this 
kind  of  return. 

With  the  gradually  tightenmg  money  sit- 
uation of  the  last  three  or  fo\ir  months,  and 
then  the  cataclysmic  chaos,  and  rate  war 
of  the  last  two  weeks;  it  has  already  forced 
some  of  the  lenders  out  of  the  market  al- 
together. They  have  stopped  takmg  applica- 
tions on  many  types  of  loans,  until  the  sit- 
uation clarifies  to  some  extent. 

If  the  savings  and  loan  business  is  going  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  finance  two  thirds  of 
the  homes  in  America,  some  protection  must 
be  given  our  savers,  so  that  their  money 
will  not  be  drained  off  Into  the  commercial 
banks,  high  rate — short  term-business  ori- 
ented— lendl  ng. 

There  are  several  bills  before  the  Congress 
now  which  could  reinstate  long  standing 
rate  differentials,  which  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  our  business  to  finance  the  major- 
ity of  American  homeowners. 

The  whole  housing  industry  would  appre- 
ciate anything  that  you  can  do — and  the 
sooner,  the  better — to  restore  some  order  to 
the  savings  picture. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jacksonville    Federal. 
W.  M.  Mason.  Jr.. 

President. 


JULT  31.  1973. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee,  House   of   Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I  am  enclosing  for 
your  consideration   an  extract  from   corre- 
spondence from  one  of  my  constituents. 

As  you  will  observe  he  is  pointing  to  recent 
actions  taken  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve's  Board 
of  Governors  in  their  regulation  of  savings 
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and  loan  companies,  which  seem  to  result  In 
a  discrimination  against  savings  and  loan 
associations.  I  imagine  you  are  receiving  sim- 
ilar reports  from  others,  but  thought  you 
might  wish  to  have  this  in  considering  what, 
if  any,  legislative  action  may  be  appropriate. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Seiberling, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Attachment.) 

I  feel,  that  a  month  ago,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  satisfied  savings  cus- 
tomers In  the  United  States.  Today,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dissatisfied  and 
confused  customers,  even  though  higher 
rates  are  being  offered.  In  early  July,  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  the  change 
in  rates  which  allowed  banks  to  offer  new 
rates  on  their  savings  accounts  and  savings 
certificates.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
also  announced  changes  for  the  Savings  and 
Loan  mdustry. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  change 
Which  the  Fed  allowed  has  been  somewhat 
defiant  of  Congressional  action.  Congress 
had  approved  the  rate  control  extension  bill 
dated  6/29.  It  controlled  rates  to  be  paid 
savers  by  both  banks  as  well  as  savings  and 
loans.  On  July  5,  when  the  Fed  announced 
a  new  schedule  of  savings  rates,  it  mcluded 
a  wild  card  category  whereby  there  was  no 
Interest  rate  ceiling  on  CD's  of  four  years 
or  longer,  with  a  mmimum  denomination 
of  $1,000.  What  good  Is  rate  control  with 
this  kind  of  loophole  permitted  by  the  Fed? 

Finally,  the  increased  savings  rates  and 
resulting  Increased  costs  can  be  paid  for  only 
by  the  home  buyers  and  home  builders. 
Rates  of  8-8  V^%  are  now  standard  for  real 
estate  mortgages.  At  a  time  when  many 
people  still  need  to  be  housed.  It  does  not 
seem  wise  to  be  driving  up  mortgage  inter- 
est rates.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  precipi- 
tous action  taken  by  the  Fed,  foUow«d  by 
our  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  has  not 
helped  the  financial  Industry  to  attract 
funds  or,  for  that  matter,  hold  funds  that 
might  seek  much  higher  interest  rate  yields. 


FRANK  MANCINI  RETmES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  KUNSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  to  inform  you  that  on  June  30, 
1973.  an  outstanding  man,  a  credit  to  his 
community  and  to  Federal  service,  re- 
tired after  31  years  of  service  with  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  man 
to  whom  I  refer  is  Prank  W.  Mancini. 

Mr.  Mancini  began  his  Oovernment  ca- 
reer in  1942  as  an  operating  engineer  at 
the  Navy  Finance  Center,  then  located 
in  the  old  Higbee  Co.  building  in  Cleve- 
land. Soon  after,  he  was  promoted  to 
building  manager  in  charge  of  main- 
tenance of  all  Government  owned  and 
leased  buildings  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Because  of  his  impeccable  record,  ex- 
perience and  ambition.  Mr.  Mancini  was 
shortly  thereafter  promoted  to  area  man- 
ager, supervising  maintenance  and  im- 
provements in  all  Government  buildings 
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located  in  a  44-county  northern  Ohio 
area. 

Always  affable  and  understanding, 
Frank  has  the  reputation  of  "getting 
along"  with  the  hundreds  of  mainte- 
nance employees  in  the  area,  and  of  deed- 
ing sternly,  yet  fairly,  with  contractors 
and  suppliers.  A  dedicated  and  cs^pable 
Government  employee.  Frank  Mancini. 
who  numbers  U.S.  Senators,  Congress- 
men, Judges,  and  agency  heads  among 
his  many  friends,  will  be  missed  around 
Ohio's  Federal  establishments. 

Along  with  his  many  other  friends  and 
associates.  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
Frank  W.  Mancini  a  hope  for  happiness 
and  good  health  in  his  retirement. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 
CAREER 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  month  of  August  an 
event  of  significant  importance  in  the 
newspaper  profession  in  the  State  of 
California  will  take  place.  This  is  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Carl  Oreenberg,  long- 
time political  writer  for  newspapers  of 
Los  Angeles. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Greenberg  is 
serving  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  time  has  come  for  Carl  to  re- 
tire smd  those  days  when  we  served  to- 
gether in  Sacramento  are  so  far  in  the 
past. 

I  knew  Carl  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  California  State  Legislature  and  he 
was  covering  the  legislature  so  ably  for 
the  LA  press.  EKiring  that  period,  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  the  dedi- 
cated, thorough  reporting.  He  always  dug 
deep  and  came  up  with  the  facts.  The  re- 
sulting presentation  to  the  newspaper 
readers  of  the  LA  area  and  all  of  south- 
em  California  of  the  activities  in  the 
State  capitol  conveyed  to  these  readers 
the  true  comprehensive  picture  of  what 
was  Iiappeniiig  in  the  State  government. 

In  this  manner,  Carl  contributed  tre- 
mendously to  good  government  at  the 
State  level.  There  are  few  in  his  profes- 
sion that  have  contributed  more. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
continued  to  follow,  through  the  press, 
his  fine  reporting.  My  respect  for  the  out- 
standing job  continues   to  be  great. 

As  Carl  leaves  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
he  can  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
our  State  and  its' people  have  benefited 
greatly  from  his  kno\fledgeable  reporting 
of  public  affairs  over  the  years.  May  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  Carl 
my  heartiest  congratulations  on  an  out- 
standing career  and  say  that  I  hope  that 
his  retirement  will  be  all  that  he  wishes 
and  certainly  deserves. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
automobile  industry  is  enjoying  one  of 
the  best  years  in  its  history.  American 
automakers  sold  more  cars  in  the  first 
half  of  1973  than  in  any  other  previous 
6-month  period  since  the  auto  was  in- 
vented. Domestic  sales  from  January  1, 
1973  through  Jime  30  totaled  5,214,623. 
almost  600,000  units  more  than  the  pre- 
vious 6-month  high.  The  profit  figures 
of  the  Big  Four  reflect  this  trend.  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  for  example,  experienced  sec- 
ond quarter  profits  39  percent  above  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  First  half  profits 
increased  41  percent  over  1972. 

Behind  the  figures,  however,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  American  automobile  In- 
dustry is  seriously  misjudging  the  shift- 
ing character  of  consumer  demand  for 
automobiles.  Evidence  to  bolster  my  ap- 
prehensions, is  appearing  in  the  statis- 
tics of  the  market  demand  already  com- 
piled for  1973.  In  short,  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  not  reacting  quickly  enough  to 
rapidly  changing  consumer  tastes.  The 
^result  could  be  a  serious  decline  in  au- 
"tomotlve  sales  in  1974,  plsu:ing  millions 
of  workers  in  jeopardy. 

APATHT     nf    THB    AUTO     INDiraTmT 

Manufacturing  automobiles  has  be- 
come a  central  institution  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers 
Association  proudly  proclaims  that  1 
out  of  every  6  employed  persons  in  the 
United  States  works  in  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  maintenance,  and  commer- 
cial use  of  motor  vehicles:  1  out  of  every 
5  of  the  nation's  311,464  wholesale  es- 
tablishments sell  automotive  products; 
and  1  out  of  every  4  retail  dollars  is  spent 
for  automotive  related  purchsises. 

The  Impact  of  the  Big  Pour  is  so  per- 
vasive that  one  analyst  of  the  industry 
has  quipped,  "When  Detroit  sneezes,  the 
Nation  catches  a  cold." 

In  view  of  the  vast  importance  of  the 
auto  industry  to  the  health  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
management  in  Detroit  be  innovative 
and  responsive.  Unfortunately,  past 
events  in  the  industry  do  not  allow  much 
room  for  optimism. 

The  threat  of  foreign  competition  has 
been  continually  hsmging  over  domestic 
producers.  There  have  been  no  periods 
of  serious  market  penetration  by  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  procrastination  of 
Detroit  in  meeting  these  challenges  pro- 
vides a  clear  example  of  the  lack  of 
astute  judgment  by  management  in  De- 
troit. 

The  first  period  of  increased  foreign 
imports  occurred  in  the  late  1950s.  By 
1959  import  penetration  had  reached  10 
percent  of  the  domestic  market.  To  coun- 
ter this  trend,  the  manufacturers  finally 
introduced  the  compact.  The  compact 
was  tremendously  successful  because  It 
met  the  demands  of  the  American  con- 
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sumer  for  an  economical,  dependable 
automobile.  By  1962  compacts  soaked 
up  31  percent  of  domestic  demand  and 
the  share  of  imports  was  reduced  to  3 
percent. 

But  the  industry  was  not  content  with 
the  small  car  market — it  tried  to  goad 
the  consimier  to  larger,  more  expensive 
models.  For  tills  reason,  the  advantage 
the  automakers  gained  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  compact  was  gradually 
eroded  through  the  sixties.  The  auto- 
makers' reluctance  to  meet  the  desires 
of  the  consiuner  precipitated  the  sec- 
ond import  crisis,  which  reached  sig- 
nificant proportions  by  1968. 

Import  sales  reached  1  million  units 
in  that  year.  By  1969,  1.1  million  units 
were  sold;  by  1970,  the  total  reached  1.3 
million  imlts.  Their  share  of  the  market 
has  expanded  from  7.3  percent  in  1966, 
to  11  percent  m  1969,  and  13  percent  in 
1970.  Against  this  background  the  manu- 
facturers began— slowly — to  readjust 
their  marketing  strategies;  1970  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  subcompact. 

The  response  occurred  only  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  confusion,  and 
procrastination  by  management  in  De- 
troit, m  May  of  1968,  GM's  President 
Edward  N.  Cole  coounented  on  the  flood 
of  imports : 

We  don't  know  why  It  Is  happening,  but 
there  has  got  to  be  some  kind  of  solution. 

Even  with  the  introduction  of  Detroit's 
new  line  of  subcompacts,  it  is  clear  that 
the  dedication  of  the  automakers  to  pro- 
vide Americans  with  a  low  cost,  efQcient 
automobile  is  shallow. 

Detroit's  efforts  have  not  been  impres- 
sive. The  American  subcompact  has  had 
surprisingly  little  impact  on  the  foreign 
car  boom.  The  total  foreign  car  import 
for  the  first  quarter  on  this  year  was 
15.7  percent  of  the  domestic  market — 
up  7  percent  from  the  first  quarter  of 

1972. 

The  simple  fact  behind  all  these  ma- 
neuvers by  the  managers  of  Detroit  Is 
that  the  American  consiuner  wants  a  low 
cost,  efficient  automobile  which  gets  lots 
of  miles  to  the  gallon.  But  the  automak- 
ers do  not  want  to  admit  this  fimda- 
mental  fact.  Instead,  they  are  more  con- 
cerned with  creating  a  demand  for  their 
more  luxurious — and  more  profitable 
large,  overpowered  cars— demand  en- 
coiu-aged  by  limiting  the  appeal  of  their 
smaller  cars. 

They  are  fearful  of  "locking  in"  these 
customers  into  the  subcompact  class: 
"Make  the  product  too  appealing,"  they 
appear  to  be  saying,  "and  you  might  find 
they  would  not  want  anything  else."  The 
failure  of  Detroit  to  respond  adequately 
to  consumer  demand  has  cost  the  jobs  of 
American  workers.  For  every  car  im- 
ported, Detroit  loses  the  opportimity  to 
make  and  sell  one  more  car. 

The  second  area  in  which  the  auto- 
makers of  Detroit  have  displayed  less 
thEin  astute  business  sense  is  in  the  area 
of  pollution  control.  It  should  not  have 
been  difficult  to  see  during  the  decade 
of  the  sixties  that  air  pollution — partic- 
ularly from  automobiles — was  reaching 
crisis  proportions.  Something  was  going 
to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  the  automak- 
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ers  were  not  the  ones  to  do  it.  It  was 
not  until  the  Congress  took  positive  and 
forceful  action  with  the  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  the  problem  of  auto- 
mobile air  pollution  was  thoroughly  ad- 
dressed. The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  offers  this  revealing  criticism 
of  the  management  in  Detroit. 

It  Is  xmfortunate  that  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry did  not  seriously  undertake  such  a 
program  on  its  own  volition  untU  It  was 
subjected  to  governmental  pressure.  A  rela- 
tively modest  investment  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, in  developmental  programs  related  to 
emissions  control  could  have  precluded  this 
crisis  that  now  prevails  In  the  Industry  and 
the  nation. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  problems 
the  Big  Four  presently  find  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  standards  could  have  been 
avoided,  if  they  had  been  willing  to  co- 
operate more  actively  in  their  formula- 
tion. 

The  failings  I  have  outlined  do  not 
arise  from  extraordinary  challenges. 
Every  businessman — from  the  comer 
baker  to  the  biggest  industrials — must 
learn  to  forecast  changes  in  the  market 
in  order  to  maintain  his  competitive  ad- 
vantage. If  he  does  not  learn  to  "roll  with 
the  punches"  he  will  soon  fail.  It  is  the 
Job  of  management  to  anticipate  these 
challenges,  assess  their  importance,  and 
formulate  adequate  responses.  It  is  in 
this  central  responsibility  that  the  man- 
agers of  Detroit  have  not  been  impres- 
sive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  fact  is  clear  from 
all  the  exposure  the  "energy  crisis"  has 
received,  it  Is  that  the  era  of  cheap  en- 
ergy is  over.  The  American  consumer 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  cruise  along 
the  Nation's  highways  confident  of  inex- 
pensive and  plentiful  supplies  of  gasoime. 
In  fact,  until  the  problems  of  our  inter- 
mediate supply  are  solved,  gasoline  short- 
ages will  be  a  fact  of  life  for  the  near 
future.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  gasoline  prices  will  climb 
to  50  and  60  cents  a  gallon  in  the  next 
decade. 

To  get  an  indication  of  the  adequacy 
of  Detroit's  response  to  our  growing  gaso- 
line shortages,  my  staff  and  I  conducted 
a  market  survey  of  autodealers  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  area. 

During  the  last  2  weeks  of  July  my 
office  contacted  46  Cleveland  area  auto- 
mobile dealers.  Acting  as  individuals  in- 
terested m  purchasmg  a  car,  my  staff 
requested  of  each  dealer  information  on 
the  availability  of  various  automobile 
lines  from  subcompact  to  intermediate. 
The  restilts,  I  think,  are  significant.  The 
data  reveals  that  the  autodealers  are 
particularly  unequipped  in  meeting  the 
public's  demand  for  smaller,  more  effi- 
cient, and  economical  automobiles. 

Generally  speaking,  compacts  and  sub- 
compacts  were  immediately  available 
only  In  seriously  limited  numbers,  or  not 
at  all.  An  Individual  wanting  a  small  car 
would  be  forced  to  wait  anjrwhere  from 
1  Va  to  4  months  for  delivery.  On  the  other 
hand,  larger,  medium,  and  intermediate 
size  automobiles  were  in  greater  supply 
at  the  dealerships,  although  the  waiting 
period  for  these  models  were  comparable. 
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(AviiliMt  for  imiiMdhto  (Miveiyt 


DMl«r  ind  model 


Num- 
ber   Waiting  period  ■ 


D«al«r  Mid  modal 


Num- 
ber   Waiting  period  ■ 
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Ford  Motor  Co.: 
*: 

P.iilo 1    4-6w»ot<s. 

Maverick 2 

LTD » 

B: 

Piirto 0   Unwfo. 

Maverick 0 

tro 4 

0: 

Pinto 0    Mid-Septembtr. 

Maverick 0 

LTD 7 

D: 

Pinto 10    Unsure. 

Maverick 10 

LTD 20 

Pinto 0    End  o(  September. 

Maverick 0 

LTD 8 

"pilrto 2    4-6  weeks. 

Maverick 0 

LTD 4 

G: 

Pinto 3    Sept  20. 

Mntfick 4 

LTD 0 

H: 

Pinto 0    Mid-September. 

Maverick 2 

LTD 3 

Pinto 3   September. 

Maverick S-10 

LTD W 

Pinto 0           Do. 

Maverick 3 

LTD 20 

General  Motors: 
Chevrolet  Division:  . 

Vega 1  0   End  of  September. 

Nova 2 

Impala 150 

B: 

Veta 4    Unsure. 

Nova 5 

Impala 100 

C: 

Vega 1    Earty  October. 

Nova 3 

Impala 50 

D: 

Vila _  I    Mid-September. 

Nova 2 

Impala SO 

E:  ^ 

Vega. 2   September-October. 

Nova 2 

Impala 20 

Veca 1    Early  September. 

Nova 0 

Inpala 15 

G: 

Vega „  4    October-November. 

Nova 0 

Impala O 

H: 

Vagi 1    September-October. 

Now 0 

Impili _  (O 

Vega 2    Earty  September. 

Nova 4 

Inpala O 

'Viga 1    Octobif. 

Novi 4 

Impala........ (■) 

K: 

Vega 20          Do. 

20 

<n 

>>ontiac  Oiviaioii: 
A: 

Ventura 0 

Catalina 0 

B: 

Ventura 3    Late  September. 

ilina 100 

C:: 

rentura „  5    October. 

Hna CO 

0/ 

Ventura....... 3          Do. 

/Cauiina SO 

Ventura S    End  Siptember. 

Citalina 20 

bsmoblle  Division: 
fk: 

Omep 1    Late  September. 

SSSerits 36 


B: 

Omega 4 

88  Series 25 

C: 

Omega 3 

88  Series 13 

D: 

Omega 1 

88Seriis 8 

E: 

Omega 0 

88  Series 4 

American  Motors: 

A: 

Gramlin 2 

Hornet 0 

B: 

Gremlin 0 

Hornet 0 

C: 

Gremlin 1 

Hornet 1 

D: 

Gremlin 2 

Hornet 0 

E: 

Gremlin 3 

Hornet 0 

F: 

Gremlin 8 

Hornet 0 

G: 

Gremlin 2 

Horael 2 

H: 

Gninlin 2 

Hornet 1 

Chrysier-Plymoutii: 
A: 

Dart 7 

Valiant 0 

Fury SO 

OMt 0 

Valiant 24 

Fury 5-6 

0: 

Dart O) 

Valiant a 

Fury 20 

D: 

Dart « 

Valiant I 

Fury 11 

E: 

Dart 0) 

Valiant 2 

Fury 5 

F: 

Dart 30-50 

Valiant 5 

Fury 20 

G: 

Dart m 

Valiant. 5 

Fucy 5 


Do. 

Late  September/ 
October. 

October. 
September. 

August 
September. 
August 
Septembar. 
Early  Sept. 
6-7«»Mks. 
4-6  weeks. 
September. 

Late  September. 


Mid-August  to  mid- 
October, 


October. 
Do. 
September-October. 

Unsure. 
Do. 


>  For  cars  on  order  from  the  manufacturer. 

I  Many. 

<  Dealership  doe  s  not  carry  this  model. 

From  the  45  dealerships  sampled,  It  Is 
clear  that  subcompacts  and  compacts 
are  simply  not  available  in  significant 
numbers  In  the  Cleveland  area.  Of  the 
Ford  dealerships,  only  19  Pintos  were  on 
hand.  With  the  Chevrolet  Vega,  a  similar 
picture  emerges  with  the  exception  of 
one  dealership  which  had  20  on  the  lot. 
Of  the  five  Oldsmobile  dealerships  only 
nine  Omegas — the  new  compact — were 
available.  American  Motors  dealers  had 
the  most  depleted  inventories.  Our 
sample  of  eight  dealerships  turned  up 
only  20  Gremlins  and  4  Hornets. 

The  blame  for  depleted  inventories 
does  not  lie  with  the  Individual  dealers. 
Repeatedly,  during  the  survey,  my  staff 
was  confronted  with  such  dealer  com- 
ments as,  "I  could  sell  a  Pinto  a  day. 
If  I  had  them,"  or  "You  just  cannot  find 
smsdl  cars."  "The  root  cause  of  the  scar- 
city rests  with  the  manufacturers  in 
Detroit.  Their  inadequate  assessment  of 
market  growth  has  led  to  the  perilously 
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low  inventory  levels  which  I  have  un- 
covered in  tills  survey. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
the  results  are  significant.  An  individual 
rarely  goes  into  a  dealership  with  a  set 
idea  of  the  type  of  car  he  wants.  He  must 
balance  a  number  of  factors  Including 
optional  equipment,  trade-in  value,  any 
special  dealer  packages,  and,  of  course, 
new  car  availability.  With  waiting  pe- 
riods of  the  length  evidenced  in  my 
study,  the  consumer  interested  in  an 
economical  automobile  is  left  stranded. 
He  must  either  buy  what  is  available, 
wait  the  several  months  to  get  what  he 
wants,  or  turn  to  foreign  alternatives. 

The  Automotive  News  has  detailed  the 
changing  nature  of  the  automotive 
market. 

SHUTS   IN    MARKET   SHARES 

Percent  change  in  penetration  June  1973  v. 
1972 

Suticompact -1-24.8 

Compact -J-17. 7 

Import ^ -1-12.4 

Luxury : —6.4 

Intermediate   —6.7 

Standard ■. —17.9 

Medium ., —19.8 

(Based  on  retail  sales  reported  by  makers.) 

With  economy-sized  small  cars  un- 
available for  Immediate  delivery,  increas- 
ing numl>ers  of  American  consumers  are 
turning  to  foreign  cars.  In  June,  while 
the  domestic  market  expanded  to  record 
proportions,  foreign  sales  totaled  175,400 
or  16.2  percent  of  the  total  market — a 
record  high.  It  is  clear  that  foreign  sales 
are  strong  and  growing  stronger.  If  De- 
troit does  not  take  positive  steps  in  meet- 
ing consumer  demand  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  ultimately  the  jobs  of  millions 
of  Americans  wlU  be  jeopardized. 

It  is  clear  to  me  the  automakers  un- 
derstand that  the  American  automobile  Is 
imdergoing  fundamental  change.  Henry 
Ford  recently  stated  that  subcompacts, 
compacts  and  foreign  cars  will  absorb 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  market, 
"probably  as  high  as  50  percent  by  1977." 
In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  ex- 
panding opportumty,  the  industry  will 
have  to  abandon  some  of  its  time-hon- 
ored marketing  and  promotional  prac- 
tices. 

For  the  automaker  the  margin  of  profit 
on  a  larger,  heavier  car  Is  considerably 
greater  than  the  profit  which  can  be 
made  on  a  smsdier  car.  As  a  result,  De- 
troit is  constantly  pressuring  its  ciisto- 
mers  to  "trade  up."  They  accomplish  tliis 
task  in  essentially  two  ways.  First,  they 
limit  the  appeal  of  their  smaller  cars 
chiefly  by  limiting  the  (H>tions  available 
on  them.  Second,  they  increase  the  size 
of  their  existing  lines. 

These  practices  must  be  abandoned.  In- 
novative strategies  of  marketing  and  pro- 
motion must  be  developed  to  satisfy  the 
real  needs  of  the  American  consimier.  To 
encourage  and  promote  changes  that 
must  be  made,  I  have  Introduced  the  Fuel 
Economy  Act  of  1973.  By  establishing  a 
graduated  excise  tax  based  on  fuel  econ- 
omy on  each  new  car,  this  proposal  would 
force  automakers  to  incorporate  fuel 
economy  as  part  of  their  business  strat- 
egy. This  is  not  an  effort  to  hammerlock 
the  industry ;  the  tax  is  imposed  in  model 
year    1977.   I   want   Industry   to   have 
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enough  time  to  assess  the  impact  of  the 
tax  and  act  accordingly. 

The  data  I  am  releasing  today  indicates 
that  the  automakers  in  Detroit  have  not 
been  active  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  burgeoning  small  car  market.  The 
management  of  the  Big  Four  must  take 
immediate,  affirmative  action  to  adjust 
their  production  schedules  and  promo- 
tional practices  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  character  of  today's  market.  No 
less  than  the  prosperity  of  the  industry 
and  the  health  of  the  economy  is  at  stake. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

well  u  on  a  national  basis?  Yes:  80M%; 
No:     17.49%;   No  Response:     1.67%. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  Supreme  Court  nil- 
Ing  that  abortions  are  permissible  under 
certain  circumstances?  Tes:  72J1%;  No: 
25.68^1;  No  Response:  2.31%. 

(NoTB. — All  percentages  were  calculated  to 
four  decimal  places,  then  rounded  off,  so 
totals  do  aot  always  equal  100%.) 
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RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  my  17th  annual  public  opinion 
poll  indicate  an  increasing  awareness 
and  concern  for  national  issues  on  the 
part  of  the  residents  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Illinois. 

^Nearly  27.000  persons  took  time  to  re- 
cord their  thoughts  on  13  questions,  and 
when  you  consider  tliat  this  response  Is 
many  times  the  size  of  the  average  sam- 
pling used  by  professional  pollsters,  I 
believe  the  results  will  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  complete  results  follow: 

Are  you  In  favor  of  granting  imcondltlonal 
amnesty  to  draft  dodgers  and  deserters?  Yes: 
12.87%;  No:  86.29%;  No  Response:  0.84%. 

Do  you  favor  U.S.  aid  for  post-war  recon- 
struction of  South  Vietnam?  Yes:  42.19%; 
No:  65.37%;  No  Response:  2.46%. 

Do  you  favor  U.S.  aid  for  post-war  recon- 
struction of  North  Vietnam?  Yes:  11.26%; 
No:   86.48%;  No  Response:   3.28%. 

Would  you  favor  diverting  Ic  per  gallon  of 
the  Federal  Gasoline  Tax  (Highway  Trust 
Fund)  to  aid  mass  transit?  Yes:  74.40%; 
No:  24.45%;  No  Response:  1.14%. 

Would  you  favor  legislation  providing  for 
no-fault  automobile  Insurance  on  a  national 
basis?  Yes:  76.46%;  No:  18.14%;  No  Re- 
sponse: 6.40%. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  President  withhold- 
ing certain  ftinds  authorized  by  Congress  In 
order  to  keep  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol? Yes;  69.16%  No:  28.70%;  No  Response: 
3.16%. 

Do  you  favor  extending  deadline  dates  for 
meeting  environmental  standards  where  nec- 
easary  to  cope  with  the  energy  crisis?  Yes: 
66.42%;  No:  30.71%;  No  Response:  2.86%. 

Do  you  favor  re-lmposing  nonflexlble  wage 
and  price  controls  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  year?  Yes:  66.26%;  No:  30J0%;  No  Re- 
sponse: 3.54% 

Woxild  you  support  an  amendment  to  the 
Education  Appropriation  Bill  banning  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  school  busing  programs 
established  to  achieve  racial  balance?  Yes- 
68.93%;   No:    29.61%;   No  Response:    1.67%. 

Do  you  believe  reporters  should  be  given 
complete  immunity  from  revealing  their 
news  sources?  Yes:  49.99%;  No:  47.89%; 
No  Response:  2.62%. 

Do  you  believe  capital  gains  should  be 
treated  as  regular  Income  for  tax  purposes? 
Tee:    62.76%;    No:    42.88%:    No   Response: 

Do  you  think  the  emergency  powers  of 
the  government  should  be  expanded  to  deal 
with  strikes  seriously  affecting  health, 
safety  and  welfare  on  a  regional  basis,  as 


ON  LOVING  MY  COUNTRY 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  »«r.  President,  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  was  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  sermon  delivered 
on  July  1  by  Minister  W.  Prank  Har- 
rington, pastor  of  Peachtree  Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Dr.  Harrington  entitled  his  address. 
"On  Loving  My  Country,"  and  I  found 
it  an  Inspiring  testimonial  on  both  the 
greatnesses  and  weaknesses  of  America. 

I  commend  this  very  fine  address  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  as  an 
extens^Jn  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

On  Lovmo  Mt  CotTjrrmT 
(Text:  Amos  7:10-17)  I 

I  like  the  coming  of  the  4th  of  July  each 
year  because  it  is  a  time  to  rementber  our 
heritage  as  a  nation.  All  over  our  nation 
In  the  days  that  He  Just  Immediately  before 
us  there  will  be  colorful  parades  and  bands 
will  be  playing  .  .  .  and  patriotic  banners 
will  be  waving,  and  little  children  will  be 
standing  on  street  corners  with  flags  of  our 
country  In  their  little  hands. 

I  have  noticed  In  recent  months  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  bumper  stickers  carrying  the 
message.  "America:  Ix>ve  It  Or  Leave  It  I" 
Now,  this  admonition  Is  not  easily  dismissed. 
It  confronts  one  with  a  distinct  challenge! 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  psychiatrist  sometime 
what  It  Is  that  causes  something  in  our 
psychic  to  desire  to  express  something  on  a 
bumper  sticker — or  on  our  license  plates. 

I  was  driving  toward  the  center  of  town  one 
day  this  week  and  I  saw  a  license  plate  that 
said,  "ORR."  That  Intrigued  me!  And  so  I 
weaved  through  the  traflllc  to  find  out  who 
would  be  driving  such  an  antagonistic  kind 
of  car,  and  It  was  a  little  lady  about  seventy- 
flve  sitting  there  driving  It !  I  wonder  what  It 
was  that  welled  up  out  of  her  psychic  to  put 
"ORR"  on  her  license  plate! 

But  I've  noticed  this  bumper  sticker, 
"America:  Love  It  or  Leave  It",  and  It  con- 
fronts us  with  a  challenge.  Is  It  really  asking 
us  too  much  to  say  that  we  should  love 
our  coimtry?  If  we  do  not  love  It,  and  cannot 
love  It,  Is  It  really  too  much  to  suggest  that 
we  leave  It  and  find  a  country  that  we  can 
love?  It's  not  an  easy  statement  to  read  and 
dismiss  for  It  poses  other  questions.  How  does 
a  Christian  love  his  country?  How  do  we  get 
our  churchmansblp  and  our  citizenship 
together? 

"America:  Love  it  or  leave  it!"  .  .  .  To  Ise 
very  candid,  now,  I  And  it  easy' to  be  sym- 
pathetic with  that  statement.  I  speak  to  you 
today  as  one  who  unapologetlcally  and  un- 
hesitating says  he  Is  patriotic!  I  still  like  to 
hear  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner",  and  sing 
the  songs  of  patriotism  .  .  .  and  make  no 
apology  about  It  I  And  so  It  Is  easy  for  me 


to  l>e  sympathetic  because  there  Is  so  much 
about  our  country  that  one  can  love. 

I  have  little  patience  with  those  who  want 
to  destroy  It.  My  forefathers,  as  did  yours, 
came  to  this  land,  many  as  Indentured  serv- 
ants, seeking  freedom  and  they  won  It  with 
blood,  toll,  and  sacrifice.  And  having  won  It 
they  did  not  hoard  It  as  a  selfish  possession 
to  be  enjoyed  by  their  generation  but  they 
passed  something  on  to  us— the  torches  to 
be  tended  by  us — and  passed  on  to  succeed- 
ing generations  to  our  children  and  to  our 
children's  children   if  possible! 

I  can  remember  as  a  lad  hearing  the  stor- 
ies from  my  grandfather,  who  told  of  sad- 
dling the  horse  for  hu  father,  who  rode  up 
one  side  of  Black  River  and  burned  the 
bridges  so  that  Sherman's  army  couldn't 
cross  and  destroy  our  section  of  South 
Carolina.  A  part  of  my  upbringing  has  been 
to  have  a  respect  for  and  a  love  for  one's 
country  and  its  heritage.  I  find  It  easy  to 
be  sympathetic  with  the  statement.  .  .  . 
Who,  for  example,  can  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  not  respond  with  a 
strong  affirmation  of  love  for  his  country? 
Who  can  read  the  BlU  of  Rights  and  not 
stand  more  erect?  Who  can  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  republic  and  not  be  grateful 
for  the  authors  and  appreciative  of  the  pro- 
tection that  it  offers  for  the  least  and  the 
lowest  citizen  of  this  land?  I  find  no  em- 
barrassment In  unashamed  patriotism  and 
love  for  my  country!  I  rather  like  the  stanza 
of  that  hymn  that  goes  .  .  . 

"My  native  country,  thee.  Land  of  the 
Noble  Free,  Thy  name  I  love.  .  .  ." 

This  land  of  ours  has  great  beauty 
It  has  a  rich  variety  of  people  ...  Its  record 
of  achievements  Is  breathtaking.  .  .  .  And  all 
around  the  world  today,  while  we  are  crit- 
icized, we  are  still  looked  up  to  as  a  symbol 
of  hope  and  freedom! 

Again,  I  repeat,  because  I  love  this  coun- 
try, t>ecause  I  love  all  that  It  professes  to  be 
and  aspires  to  be,  I  am  Inclined  to  be  sym- 
pathetic with  the  slogan  .  .  .  "Love  It  or  leave 
It  I 

If  man  has  no  love  for  his  country,  can 
find  nothing  In  It  worthy  of  his  devotion, 
and  Is  not  in  sympathy  with  Its  professed 
Ideals,  he  had  beet  go  where  he  can  Invest 
his  life  with  Joy  and  fulflUment!  Such  a  man 
should  not  leave  in  disgrace,  but  should  be 
permitted  to  go  with  dignity  and  freedom, 
but  he  should  go! 

Walter  Scott  put  It  this  way: 

"Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 

From  wandering  to  a  foreign  strand!" 

"Love  it  or  leave  itr 

But  the  deeper  questions  come  back  when 
we  ask,  What  does  it  mean  to  love  our  coun- 
try? To  whom  are  these  bumper  slogans  ad- 
dressed? "Lore  It  or  leave  It."  What 
motivates  their  widespread  distribution? 
Love,  we  are  t<ad  In  an  old  adage,  "Is  blind." 
We  know  from  experience  this  Is  true  be- 
cause oinr  love  for  our  children  and  our  fam- 
Ules  Is  often  blind,  but  we  know  that  this 
kind  of  bimd  love  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  those  we  love.  In  the  long-run  It  is  a  very 
weak  kind  of  love  that  does  not  and  cannot 
face  the  realities  involved.  A  mother,  for  ex- 
ample, who  Insists  on  the  perfection  of  her 
son  despite  the  obvious  faults  In  his  life  Is 
frightened.  A  mature  love  would  say  .  .  . 

"I  know  that  my  son  Is  not  perfect,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  love  him  and  I'm  trying  to 
correct  his  faults.' 

Likewise,  the  person  who  says,  "My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong,"  is.  in  my  Judgment,  go- 
ing too  far!  If  It  is  suggested  that  we  should 
leave  America  rather  than  challenge  the  Ills 
of  this  nation,  then  we  are  being  called  upon 
to  give  an  infantile  love,  and  being  cbal- 
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lenged  to  live  by  Uluslons  and  to  ignore  the 
seeds  of  destruction  already  growing  In  our 
native  soli! 

Again,  the  question  that  this  sermon  poees 
comes  with  a  haunting  persistence  .  .  . 
"What  doea  it  mean  to  love  ovu-  country?" 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  it  surely  does  not 
mean  a  refusal  to  confront  its  problemst 

The  blemishes  that  disfigure  the  face  of 
our  nation,  the  malpractices  that  In  the  past 
have  distorted  Justice  must  be  dealt  with 
and  confronted!  I  have,  thank  God,  been 
privileged  to  visit  some  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world.  In  Paris  and  In  London,  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  early  evening,  Sara  and  I 
walked  through  the  parks  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  ourselves.  We  felt  safe  and  secure. 

BUly  Oraham,  In  an  Interview  this  week 
with  the  Atlanta  Magazine,  expressed  a  simi- 
lar feeling  when  he  said  he  could  walk 
through  the  poxlcs,  I  believe.  In  Singapore 
and  feel  secure.  "But  In  the  great  dtles  of 
our  own  country  I  would  not  walk  through 
the  parks  at  night.  I  would  be  afraid  to 
do  so!" 

It  Is  sad.  but  true,  that  we  lead  the  world 
in  crimes  of  rape,  robbery,  and  assault!  Our 
homicide  rate  Is  more  than  twice  that  of  Fin- 
land, and  from  four  to  twelve  times  higher 
than  the  rates  in  a  dozen  other  countries  of 
advanced  civilization.  The  past  decade  has 
seen  a  200  percent  Increase  in  arrest  rates  on 
charges  of  robbery  Involving  boys  from  10-14 
years  of  age. 

Last  night's  paper  said  there  has  been  a 
12%  Increase  In  crime  In  Atlanta.  .  .  .  And 
one  who  lives  In  this  city  must  come  to  real- 
ize that  we  have  a  crime  and  homicide  prob- 
lem of  immense  proportions!  Just  this  past 
week  a  high  police  official  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  high  Instances  of  breaking  and 
entering  homes  and  robbing  Innocent  peo- 
ple was  Just  a  part  at  an  Increase  In  crime 
trend  In  our  day  I 

An  article  In  Fortune  magazine  recently 
pointed  out  that  75  percent  of  all  crimes  re- 
main unsolved ! 

My  friends,  we  can  no  longer  dismiss  the 
decadence  of  our  day  as  a  mere  mundane 
statistic  or  Just  an  Indication  of  a  develop- 
ing trend  because  we  have  more  people !  Sure- 
ly, to  love  my  country  does  not  mean  that 
I  have  to  accept  the  evils  that  exist  and 
the  pestilence  at  vice  that  stalks  our  land 
without  calling  upon  us  as  Christian  men 
and  women  as  citizens  to  wake  up  and  face 
the  situation  that  we  confront  I 

This  leads  me  to  observe  .  .  . 

(2)  Secondly,  that  surely  loving  my  country 
does  not  mean  that  I  should  leave  It  rather 
than  speak  out  I 

The  fact  Is  that  many  people  who  say, 
"America:  Love  it  or  leave  It"  are  not  think- 
ing of  the  well-being  of  the  country  at  all. 
They  are  thinking  of  themselves,  tiielr  own 
pleasures,  and  their  own  comfort.  They  feel 
that  they  have  It  made,  and  they  do  not  want 
anything  or  anyone  to  upset  their  plans  for 
the  futxue.  They  would  like  to  put  everything 
disagreeable  out  of  sight.  Just  as  we  want  our 
criminals  In  Jail,  our  mentally  disturbed  In 
hospitals,  the  sick  under  sedation,  the  aged 
In  places  far  from  our  homes,  the  poor  in 
the  ghettos,  the  war  over  there  and  not 
here  ...  so  they  would  like  to  push  the  crying 
needs  of  our  nation  out  of  sight !  It  can't  be 
done! 

So,  If  anyone  begins  to  press  for  action  .  .  . 
the  whole  prospect  of  dragging  the  evils  m 
the  open  is  so  upsetting  that  they  would 
rather  the  critics  leave  than  say  anything! 

Loving  oiu"  country  demands  that  we  say 
something  about  the  evUs  that  wlU  destroy 
us!  Let's  not  forget  that  many  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  great  in  our  eyes  today, 
as  great  patriots,  were  not  so  thoroughly 
loved  and  respected  by  their  contemporaries. 

Last  night  I  took  off  at  the  National  Air- 
port In  Washington,  and  the  great  plane,  as 
It  soared  up  Into  the  heavens,  circled  over 
the  city  and  there  dotting  the  ground  below 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Washington 
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Monimient,  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol,  and  one  could 
not  help  but  remember  and  appreciate  our 
heritage  as  a  nation. 

As  I  looked  down  at  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
I  remembered  that  Jefferson,  the  author'  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  ac- 
cused by  his  fellow  countrymen  of  leading 
the  country  Into  rack  and  ruin  because  he 
was  critical  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
existed. 

John  Adams  was  roundly  criticized  for 
championing  an  unpopular  cause.  You  see, 
any  tampering  with  the  "status  quo,",  which 
may  be  soundly  evU,  always  brings  the  cries 
of  protest. 

Now  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
really  loved  their  country,  and  they  were 
almost  without  exception  cruelly  treated  and 
maligned  because  they  brought  a  message 
from  God  which  spoke  with  telling  clarity 
to  the  evils  of  their  day.  I  read  in  your  hear- 
ing today  an  eloquent  passage  from  the  Book 
of  Amos.  Amos,  In  his  day,  was  regarded  as  an 
outside  agitator.  He  came  from  the  country 
down  South  and  he  went  up  North  to  speak 
to  the  cities  there.  He  had  been  a  tender  of 
sycamore  trees,  and  came  to  the  big  city 
where  he  observed  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  by  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to-do. 
Amos,  by  the  way.  was  not  a  clergyman — he 
was  not  ordained — he  was  a  concerned  lay- 
man. 

And,  so  it  was  that  under  the  compelling 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  Amos  spoke  out, 
and  If  you  will  read  the  book  that  bears  his 
name  you  will  read  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing, terse,  direct,  and  passionately  poetic 
lines  to  be  foimd  in  the  Bible!  In  a  time  of 
substantial  security  for  his  nation  he  lifted 
hU  voice  In  the  name  of  God  to  protest  what 
he  saw  because  he  loved  his  country.  What 
he  said  to  his  nation  because  he  loved  It  Is 
what  I  want  to  say  to  you  today  as  citizens 
of  this  commimlty  and  of  this  land.  He  said: 

"Ood  rules  over  and  Judges  all  men  and 
all  nations.  There  will  come  a  time  of  ac- 
counting when  all  men  will  sit  at  a  table  of 
consequences !" 

And  I  tell  you  the  situation  that  is  re- 
vealed on  our  television  sets  every  day  In 
these  Watergate  hearings  Just  sickens  a  per- 
son! To  realize  that  in  the  highest  echelons 
of  our'  nation's  government  men  have  per- 
jured themselves. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Hambone  wrote. 
Do  you  know  who  Hamlsone  was?  He  was  a 
cartoon  character  on  the  front  page  of  the 
News  &  Courier  when  I  grew  up.  And  one 
day  Hambone  said,  "The  truth  stands  by 
itself — but  a  He,  you  have  to  keep  propping 
It  up!" 

And  that's  what  is  happening !  Amos  said : 

"God  demands  righteousness  of  His  people: 
by  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them! 

"Ood  condemns  social  as  well  as  personal 
sins.  He  believes  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper !" 

And  as  Amos  looked  about  him  he  saw  a 
wayward  and  complacent  nation,  and  In  his 
own  words  he  said, 

"God  desires  that  Justice  roU  down  like 
waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  everlasting 
stream!" 

I  love  my  country,  but  my  love  for  It  Is 
more  than  sentiment.  My  love  for  It  must 
find  expression  In  the  establishment  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  ordering  of  society  for  the  wel- 
fare of  aU  citizens.  Love  of  God  and  love  of 
nation  need  not  be  In  conflict!  Love  for 
God  will  be  manifested  In  our  attempt  to 
realize  the  Ideals  of  a  nation  reflecting  the 
righteousness  of  God!  To  love  my  country, 
therefore,  requires  that  I  seek  to  make 
known  to  all  men  the  nature  of  God  as  He 
Is  revealed  in  Christ  I 

So,  we  come  back  to  where  we  began  .  .  . 
"America:  Love  it  or  Leave  It!" 

As  for  me,  having  viewed  it  In  some  per- 
spective from  across  the  sea.  I  have  no  In- 
tention of  leaving  but  I  do,  as  a  Christian 
minister,  Intend  to  speak  out  concerning  the 
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slna  of  this  nation!  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
our  faith  ever  to  dilute  our  moral  Influence 
for  the  sake  of  expediency.  We  abhor  moral 
mediocrity!  Christian  ministers  who  mxist  in 
some  measure  maintain  constant  scrutiny 
over  the  political  life  of  the  nation  should 
always  be  brave  enough,  whatever  the  em- 
barassment  In  terms  of  political  pressure,  to 
speak  boldly  where  moral  Issues  are  Involved ! 

I  would  rather  my  church  be  wrong  than 
to  say  It  has  no  message  at  aU  for  a  world 
that  needs  every  urge  to  righteousness.  And 
this,  I  believe — the  major  weakness  of  oiu" 
time  has  been  a  departure  from  the  funda- 
mentals! Our  age  has  been  fuU  of  techniques 
without  prmclples  .  .  .  material  possessions 
without  spiritual  power,  tactics  without 
strategy,  sklU  without  character,  a  demand- 
ing of  rights  without  an  acceptance  of  re- 
sponslbUlty!  Our  time  knows  how.  but  it  has 
not  sufficiently  known  what  and  why! 

We  have  not  learned  that  the  training  of 
a  man's  mind,  without  the  education  of  his 
heart  and  the  feeding  of  his  soul.  Is  filled 
with  peril,  for  what  we  have  done,  if  we  leave 
out  the  spiritual  nurture,  Is  to  create  a  clever 
devU!  The  entire  decade  through  which  we 
have  Just  passed  has  been  marked  by  an  In- 
creasing toleration  of  wrong!  It  Is.  there- 
fore, high  time  for  us  to  return  to  the  funda- 
mentals— the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God, 
loyalty  to  His  truth,  obedience  to  His  wUl, 
eagnemess  to  live  In  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and. 
make  brotherhood  a  reality  on  earth! 

Let  me  close  with  two  statements.  The  flrst 
was  written  on  June  12,  1776  and  It's  called, 
as  It  was  Issued  by  the  Gontmental  Congress 
meeting  then — and  they  Icnew  that  war  was 
immment  with  a  mother  country,  since  that 
day,  a  "Declaration  of  Dependence  Upon 
Ood."  In  a  most  speclflc  way  It  reflects  the 
reUglous  outlook  that  prevaUed  In  colonial 
America.  It  reads: 

"This  Congress  do  earnestly  recommend 
that  Thxirsday,  the  twentieth  day  of  July 
next,  be  observed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  all 
English  colonies  on  this  continent  as  a  day 
of  public  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer; 
that  we  may,  with  united  hearts  and  voices, 
unfeignedly  confess  and  deplore  our  many 
sins,  and  offer  up  our  Joint  supplications  to 
the  all-wise,  omnipotent,  and  merciful  dis- 
poser of  all  events:  humbly  beseechmg  Him 
to  forgive  our  miqultles,  and  to  remove  our 
present  calamities!" 

Each  of  us  can  do  his  part  to  bring  this 
spirit  of  dependence  upon  Ood  Increas- 
mgly  mto  our  government,  especially  m  these 
critical  times  when  so  much  misery  has  come 
about  because  me*  have  abandoned  or  de-.. 
fledHlml 

Then  Jonathan  Walnwrlght,  one  of  the 
captiu^d  generals  during  World  War  H.  Im- 
mediately following  the  victory  of  the  free 
world,  was  flown  back  to  the  United  States. 
He  had  been  starved,  mistreated,  and  whipped 
while  an  enemy  prisoner.  On  Thanksgiving 
Day  1945.  he  prayed  this  prayer: 

"Oh,  God  our  Father,  tody  we  give  thee 
thanks  for  the  things  we  take  Tor  granted,  for 
freedom,  for  security  of  life  for  loved  ones. 
We  thank  thee  that  once  again  men  may  have 
hope,  the  opportunity  to  work  and  plan  for 
a  better  future,  a  chance  to  secure  peace  and 
an  ampler  life  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Keep  us  humble  In  the  day  of  victory: 
make  us  wise  In  the  presence  of  great  prob- 
lems, strong  and  brave  In  the  face  of  dan- 
ger, and  sympathetic  and  generous  as  we  face 
the  appalling  need  of  a  war- torn  world.  In 
gratitude  for  all  who  paid  the  price  of  victory, 
we  now  ask  thy  guidance  as  we  dedicate  our- 
selves to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion.  .  .  .  Low!  of 
hosts,  be  with  us  yet  .  .  .  lest  we  forget  .  .  ." 

"Ood  bless  our  native  land! 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand. 
Through  storm  and  night. 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  thou  our  country  save 
By  thy  great  might!" 


/ 
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HOW  OIL  COMPANIES  CX>NTROL 
COAL 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
talk  of  an  energy  crisis,  one  tends  to 
forget  that  we  own  at  least  three  to  f our 
centuries'  reserves  of  coal.  Why  are  we 
then  experiencing  shortages?  Why  are 
we  imderutilizing  our  most  plentiful  en- 
ergy resource?  First,  the  technology  of 
coal  production  poses  several  problems: 
underground  mining  endangers  human 
lives  and  strip  mining  threatens  the  en- 
vironment. Second,  the  burning  of  coal 
yields  unsafe  pollutants.  Yet  scientists 
have  been  saying  for  years  that  all  of 
these  obstacles  can  be  overcome.  Accord- 
ing to  their  predictions,  we  should  now 
be  benefitting  from  perfected  methods  of 
producing  and  employing  coal.  Why  are 
we  still  unable  to  employ  our  vast  re- 
serves? 

That  question  cannot  be  directly  an- 
swered at  present.  But  our  search  for  the 
answer  indicates  why  we  find  no  an- 
swer— our  search  takes  us  to  the  several 
other  major  Indxistrles  which  own  and 
control  much  of  the  coal  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  current  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  11  of  the  15  largest 
coal  companies  are  controlled  by  outside 
concerns,  by  America's  largest  corpora- 
tions representing  businesses  with  a  less- 
than-impartlal  interest  in  the  futxire  of 
coal. 

At  a  time  when  an  oil  shortage  threat- 
ens our  Nation's  health  and  welfare,  as 
we  learn  of  fuel  shortages  expected  to 
affect  our  homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
offices  this  winter,  the  status  of  the  po- 
tentially-booming coal  industry  becomes 
most  relevant,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
argument  of  big  business  that  relaxation 
of  environmental  standards  is  necessary 
to  realize  the  potential  of  our  coal  sup- 
plies. First,  we  should  take  a  good  look 
at  the  complex  interrelationships  among 
the  giants  in  the  industry  and  examine 
their  profit-motivated  practices  which 
result  in  higher  prices  for  the  consiuner. 
In  this  regard,  I  commend  the  following 
UMW  Journal  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
The  New  Enerct  Barons:   How  Big  On. 
Controls  thk  Coal  Inoustbt 
(ByMATTWrrr) 

ITMWA  coal  miners  have  b«en  flgbtlng  coal 
operator  control  over  their  lives  ever  since 
the  union  was  formed  in  1890:  company 
stores,  company  doctors,  company  houses, 
company  wage  cuts  In  hard  times,  company 
discrimination  against  immigrant  or  black 
miners,  company  firing  of  safe  workers — in 
short,  domination  over  those  who  risk  death 
or  injury  or  dust-fllled  lungs  to  bring  the 
black  wealth  out  of  the  ground  by  those 
who  take  the  profits  home. 

In  1973.  the  battle  continues.  Throughout 
the  coalflelds.  miners  are  already  talking 
about  the  1974  contract  struggle,  and  many 
,,  of  the  goals  you  hear  discussed  are  the  un- 
achieved goals  of  the  past — pay  for  the  sick 
worker  and  care  for  the  widows  and  disabled. 
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a  decent  living  through  automatic  raises  dur- 
ing Inflation,  the  right  to  enjoy  some  B\m- 
llght  through  decent  vacations  and  pensions, 
the  right  to  fearlessly  demand  safety  and 
to  bid  on  Jobs  without  discrimination,  pro- 
tected by  a  clear  and  readable  grievance 
procedure. 

There's  a  lot  of  talk,  too,  about  the  fight 
between  energy  companies  and  the  public, 
known  as  the  "energy  crisis."  We  hear  about 
how  coal  miners'  Jobs  are  being  threatened 
by  the  failure  to  develop  sulfur  poUutlon 
controls — and  how  coed  miners'  paychecks 
are  being  gutted  further  by  40  cents-a-gaUon 
prices  for  gas.  And  large  coal  companies  now 
are  talking  about  the  high  profits  of  west- 
ern mining  at  the  expense  of  existing  Jobs  In 
the  East  or  Midwest. 

In  1973,  the  battle  continues,  but  there 
Is  an  Important  change  that  makes  the  con- 
tract and  energy  fights  that  much  tougher. 
The  coal  barons  have  changed. 

Today's  big  coal  companies  aren't  Just 
selling  groceries  to  a  few  captive  communi- 
ties or  deciding  the  future  of  Jobs  for  a  few 
hundred  miners.  In  fact,  today's  big  coal 
producers  are  In  most  cases  not  really  coal 
companies  at  all.  Instead,  they  are  divisions 
of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  oil 
and  metal  corporations  in  the  world,  cor- 
porations which  are  selling  an  "energy 
crisis"  to  an  entire  captive  nation  for  a  high 
economic  and  environmental  price,  and 
Which  are  attempting  to  decide  from  an 
oilman's  polnt-of-vlew  the  future  of  Job« 
for  the  entire  coal  Industry. 

The  Invasion  of  these  high-powered  en- 
ergy corporations  began  In  the  1960's.  Oulf 
Oil  acquired  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal,  the 
thirteenth  largest  producer.  In  1963.  In  1966, 
Continental  Oil  bought  out  the  giant  of  the 
eastern  coal  Industry,  Consolidation  Coal. 
In  1068,  Occidental  Petrolevun  took  over 
Island  Creek  Coal,  the  third  largest  coal 
producer,  whUe  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  took 
over  Old  Ben  Cool,  now  the  tenth  largest 
producer. 

In  these  same  years.  Kennecott  Copper  ac- 
quired Peabody  Coal,  now  number  one  In 
production,  while  Oeneral  Dynamics  became 
the  eleventh  largest  producer  by  buying 
Freeman  Coal  and  United  Electric  Coal,  and 
American  Metal  Climax  climbed  to  sixth 
place   after   buying   Ayrshire  Collieries. 

When  the  dust  cleared  11  of  the  16  largest 
coal  companies  were  controlled  by  outside 
Interests.  Through  their  own  production  and 
acting  as  brokers  for  smaller  companies'  coal, 
13  of  these  16  companies  controlled  more 
than  SO  per  cent  of  annual  n.S.  coal  sales. 

Other  oU  companies  which  did  not  move 
Into  coal  production  In  a  big  way  did  move 
Into  control  of  coal  reserves.  Standard  OU  of 
New  Jersey,  now  called  Exxon,  suddenly 
bought  at  least  7  billion  tons  of  reserves. 
Atlantic  Richfield  became  the  second  largest 
holder  of  federal  coal  land  leases,  with  43,- 
500  coal  acres. 

The  new  coal  Industry  run  by  oil  means 
one  change  right  oiT  the  bat:  the  UMWA  is 
no  longer  bargaining  with  single-product 
coal  companies,  but  with  huge  enterpris<» 
who  make  their  money  on  a  variety  of  busi- 
nesses. Shutting  down  the  coal  production 
of  Consolidation  Coal  or  Island  Creek  during 
a  contract  strike  was  bound  to  have  more 
effect  when  Consol  and  Island  Creek  were 
Independent  than  It  wlU  now  when  each  only 
contributes  about  10  per  cent  of  Its  parent 
company's  total  revenues. 

This  change  has  led  to  suggestions  of  Join- 
ing with  other  energy  unions  like  the  Oil, 
Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers  (OCAW)  or 
of  boycotting  Conoco  and  Oulf  and  Sohlo 
gasoline  during  the  next  contract  strike  If 
that  is  legal.  But  ITMWA  officials  seem  to 
think  that  rather  than  mimicking  the  con- 
centration of  the  companies  It  would  be 
better  to  pressiu'e  Congress,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Into  reversing  that  concentration. 
President  Miller  called  for  an  investigation 
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along  those  lines  In  his  June  8  energy  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

The  contract  Is  one  way  oil  control  of  coal 
affects  the  coal  nUner.  Energy  policy  Is  an- 
other major  way. 

Prom  a  business  point  of  view,  oU's  in- 
vestment In  coal  made  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
Coal  was  an  unusually  profitable  industry,  ac 
It  continues  to  be.  But  more  Importantly,  by 
controlling  coal  the  oU  companies  moved  into 
position  to  stall  industry  and  government 
research  into  technology  necessary  to  fully 
develop  coal  as  oil's  competitor,  such  as  low- 
sulfur  burning  techniques  and  gasification 
and  liquefaction. 

Moreover,  the  reserves  of  oU  were  clearly 
limited.  A  shift  into  control  of  other  energy 
production  would  allow  the  oil  companies 
to  play  off  one  resource  against  another  to 
obtain  the  highest  prices,  the  least  "labor 
trouble,"  and  the  most  advantageous  treat- 
ment from  government. 

GAMX  FLAN   WORKXO 

It  was  a  good  game-plan,  and  it  worked— 
for  the  oU  companies  and  against  the  coal 
nUner.  While  Island  Creek  Coed's  produc- 
tion per  month  feU  In  1973,  compared  to  the 
non-strike  months  of  1971  and  whUe  the  na- 
tion screamed  for  energy,  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Occidental  Petroleum.  Island 
Creek's  parent,  was  off  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  arrange  for  $8  billion  worth  of  natural 
gas  and  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  arrange  more  oil 
Imports. 

While  the  coal  Industry  failed  to  press  de- 
velopment and  use  of  sulfur  poUutlon  con- 
trol devices,  new  coal  giants  Continental  OU 
and  Oulf  Oil  and  others  were  instead  invest- 
ing their  money  in  uranium  reserves  and  nu- 
clear power  processing,  Just  In  case. 

And  whether  by  conspiracy  or  Just  by  com- 
mon actions  toward  a  common  goal,  the  push 
an  lnde[>endent  coal  industry  would  natural- 
ly make  for  coal  purification  and  liquefaction 
has  not  taken^tu^  under  oil  leadership. 

Actually,  o^Bposltion  to  the  processes  of 
changing  ^^^^so  substitutes  for  natural 
gas  or  K^fne  has  a  surprisingly  long  his- 
tory. O^^Pne  made  from  coed  was  used  dur- 

War  n  to  power  Hitler's  war  effort. 

By  awntten  business  agreement  between  I, 
O.  Farben,  a  Oerman  chemical  firm  which 
developed  the  technique,  and  Standard  OU 
of  New  Jersey,  Jersey  Standard  was  given 
sole  right  to  the  process  outside  Germany. 
They  proceeded  to  sit  on  It  to  keep  anyone 
from  xising  it  In  competition  with  Standard's 
oil  and  gas. 

Consolidation  Coal,  when  stUI  Independent 
announced  in  1961  that  plans  first  developed 
in  1947  for  gasification  would  be  successful 
within  ten  years. 

A  contract  was  signed  with  Conaol  In  1963, 
before  it  was  bought  by  Continental,  calling 
for  99.9  million  in  federal  money  for  develop- 
ment of  gasoline  from  coal. 

According  to  James  Ridgeway  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  on  the  energy  crisis.  The  Last 
Play,  "by  1971  the  government  had  paid  Con- 
tinental S20  million  and  the  plant  still  did 
not  work.  Indeed,  the  Interior  Department 
had  renegotiated  the  contract,  letting  Con- 
tinental off  the  hook  entirely,  continuing  to 
provide  them  more  funds  so  that  the  plant 
could  be  used  for  desulphurtzation  of  oil." 

A  Bureait  of  Mines  official  estimates  that 
private  Industry  spends  $600  mimon~a~year 
on  oil  and  gas  research,  but  only  $26  mUllon 
on  coal  research. 

WHO  CONTROI^  PRODUCTION  N0W7 

1972 
15  largest  coal  producer*  and  major  interest  in  tons 

Kennecott  Copper  (Peabody  Coal  Co.):  Metel...  71,  595, 310 

Continental  Oil  (Consolidation  Coal  Co.):  Oil  .  64, 942, 000 
Occidental  Petroleum  (Island  Creek  Coal  Co.): 

Oil 22,605,114 

PittstonCo.:Coal 20  639  020 

United  States  Slaal  Corp. :  Steel 16,254  400 

American  Metal  Climai,  Inc.:  Metal,  oil_ 15, 718  787 

Bethlehem  Mines  Corp. :  Steel 13  335  245 

Eastern  Gas  and  Foel  (Eastern  Associated  Coal 

Corp.):  See 1^528.429 


IS  largest  coal  producers  and  aiaior  interest 


1972 
in  tons 


North  American  Coal  Corp.:  Coal 11,991,004 

Standard  Oil  ol  Ohio  (Old  Ben  Coal  Corp.):  Oil.  11.235,910 

Gene:  al  Oy  namics :  Aircraft  weapons    9, 951 ,  263 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co.:  Coal 9,063.919 

Gulf  Oil  (Pittsburg  &  Midway  Coal  Mining  Ca): 

Oil 7.458,791 

American  Electric  Power  (Central  Ohio,  Central 

Appalachian  Windsor  Power  &»!):  Electric 

utilities 7,437,000 

Utah  International:  Coal,  metal 6,898,262 


WHO  OWNS  COAL  fOR  THE  FUTURE 


Company 


Estimated  reserves 

Total  Uw 

(billion        sulphur 

tons)     (parcenO 


Burlington  Northern  RR 

Union  Pacific  RR 

Kennecot:  Copper  (Peabody  Coal) 

Conlinental  Oil  (Consolidation  Coal) 

Exuon  (Monterey  Coal)     

American  Meta!  Climax  (Amax  Caai) 

Occidental    Petroleum    (Island    Creek 

Coal) 

United  States  Steel 

Gulf  Oil  (Pitts.  A  Midway  Coal) 

North  American  Coal. 

Reynolds  Metali 

Bettilehem  Steel L 

Pacific  Power  &  Light     I 

American  Electric  Power 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Association  (Eastern 

Assoc.  Coal) 

Kerr-McGee  

Norfolli  &  iWeslern  RR 

Utali  International . 

Westmoreland  Coal | 

PittstonCo [ 

Montana  Power  (Western  Energy) 

Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  (Old  Ben  Coal) 

Ziegler  Coal 

General     Oynemics     (FreemanAlnited 

Elec.)         

Rochester  ft  Pitts  Coal 

Carbon  Fuel 

Amer.  Smelting  t  Rehn.  (Midland  Coal) 


11.0 

100 

10.0 

50 

8.7 

27 

8.1 

35 

7.0 

NA 

4  0 

50 

3.3 

28 

3.0 

NA 

2.6 

8 

2.5 

80 

2.1 

95 

1.8 

NA 

1.6 

100 

1.5 

Minimal 

1.5 

33 

1.5 

SO 

1.4 

99 

1.3 

94 

1.2 

88 

1  + 

100 

1 

100 

.8 

Minimal 

.8 

0 

.6 

0 

.3 

0 

.1 

97 

.1 

0 

Note:  As  coal  ioomed  larger  as  a  key  energy  resource,  oil 
companies  and  other  outside  corporations  rushed  during  the 
i960's  to  buy  11  of  the  top  IS  coal  producers.  Out'ide  control 
is  even  tighter  on  coal's  future,  as  16  of  the  top  17  holders  of 
coal  reserves  art  oil  companies,  railroads,  steel  and  metal 
interests. 

NA-Not  available.  | 

While  the  oll-domtnated  coal  Industry  wais 
going  slow  on  gasification  and  liquefaction, 
the  lack  of  an  independent  voice  for  coal 
Interests  left  coal  very  low  on  the  federal 
government's  list  for  public  research  sub- 
eidles  to  private  industries.  The  current 
federal  budget  calls  for  only  $62  million  for 
coal  research,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  federal  energy  research  budget. 

But  while  Big  on  lobbyists  dampened  the 
government's  enthusiasm  for  research  sub- 
sidies to  promote  coal  as  a  competitor  to 
oil,  they  successfully  encouraged  other  sub- 
stantial kinds  of  government  welfare  to  help 
oil  achieve  and  maintain  Its  grip  on  coal. 

IRS  GAVE  TAX  BREAK 

Not  only  did  the  Justice  Department  fall 
to  take  anti-trust  action  against  any  of  the 
oil -coal  purchases,  but  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IRS)  made  a  special  ruling 
which  allowed  Continental  Oil  to  avoid  pay- 
ijig  taxes  on  the  Income  it  used  to  buy 
Consolidation  Coal.  In  effect  the  coal  miner — 
as  a  taxpayer — helped  Continental  to  buy 
Consol  through  a  complicated  tax  subsidy. 
Two  years  later,  Kennecott  Copper  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  public  tax  subsidy  in 
buying  Peabody  Coal. 

By  another  IRS  ruling,  coal  operators  can 
avoid  paying  taxes  on  up  to  half  their  In- 
come through  a  special  depletion  allowance. 
This  is  particularly  attractive  to  steel  com- 
panies and  others  like  Oeneral  Dynamics, 
which  are  the  main  users  of  their  own  coal 
since  they  can  often  sell  coal  to  themselves 
at  an  Inflated  price  and  show  the  profits  In 
the  cool  division  where  the  taxes  are  lower. 
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The  depletion  allowance  and  other  special 
tax  breaks  generally  have  the  effect  of  at- 
tracting Investment  by  corporate  giants  with 
large  amounts  of  money,  like  oil  companies. 

OTHER  KINDS  OF  WEUARE 

The  same  government  generosity  to  coAl 
producers  is  reflected  by  the  failure  to  en- 
force mine  safety  laws  and  collect  fine  as- 
sessments and  the  failure  to  make  coal  op- 
erators pay  from  the  beginning  for  black 
lung  disease  caused  by  high  dust  levels  in 
their  mines.  Again,  the  government  has 
been  happy  to  provide  every  kind  of  flnanclal 
break  for  the  coal  industry  except  research, 
apparently  because  every  break  except  re- 
search helps  oil  and  other  Interests  who 
have  moved  into  coal. 

A  bald  example  of  government  assistance 
In  the  oil  takeover  of  coal  is  the  leasing  of 
federal  coal  lands  to  large  interests  like  At- 
lantic Richfield  and  Continentca  Oil  for  an 
average  $1  per  year  rental  on  each  acre  leased. 
These  companies  have  been  successfully 
pounding  on  the  Interior  Department's  door, 
especially  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  order  to 
tie  up  valuable  low-sulfur  coal  by  keeping  it 
out  of  production  until  they  are  ready  to 
exploit  it  with  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion when  the  oil  business  runs  Into  trouble 
from  political  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
and  emptying  of  UB.  reserves. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  federsa  coal  acreage 
leased  soared  from  about  200,000  acres  in 
1960  to  more  than  775,000  In  1970.  Yet,  less 
than  2.4  per  cent  of  the  land  leased  in  that 
decade  is  under  production. 

Despite  the  clear  statement  in  Section 
187  of  the  Mineral  Lands  and  Mining  Act 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  "In- 
sure .  .  .  the  prevention  of  monopoly"  In 
leasing  public  lands,  the  top  15  lessors  con- 
trol over  60  per  cent  of  the  lesised  lands, 
and  someday,  when  the  energy  conglomerates 
bre  ready  to  use  the  land  they've  leased, 
they  may  stUl  be  paying  the  ridiculously 
low  rates  for  which  they  originally  signed. 

With  federal  coal  lands  held  out  of  pro- 
duction and  government  and  Industry  re- 
search into  sulfur  control  and  conversion 
techniques  held  to  a  minimum,  the  oil  In- 
dustry is  nearly  In  a  position  to  get  whatever 
it  wants  because  coal  Is  not  ready  to  take 
over  its  rightful  share  of  the  energy  market. 
Big  Oil  would  have  a  much  more  difficult 
time  asking  the  public  to  ignore  the  environ- 
mental risks  of  offshore  drilling  or  super- 
tankers or  the  Alaska  pipeline  U  an  Inde- 
pendent coal  industry  had  developed  coal  as 
a  ready  alternative. 

In  the  same  way,  oil  and  other  large  out- 
side Interests  can  use  the  lag  in  sulfur  con- 
trol development  they  seem  to  have  caused 
to  force  acceptance  of  their  plan  for  west- 
em  strip  mining.  Such  mining  is  more 
profitable  for  the  operator  because  it  em- 
ploys fewer  men,  often  not  under  UMWA 
contract,  but  could  threaten  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  coal  miners'  Jobs  and  carry  tre- 
mendous costs  to  the  eastern  and  mldwestern 
electric  power  consumer  and  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Proper  development  of  washing  and  blend- 
ing of  mldwestern  medium-  and  high-sulfur 
coal  and  expansion  of  eastern  low-sulfur 
mining  would  have  hurt  the  ability  of  the 
oil-coal  barons  to  sell  their  western  plan  to 
the  public. 

ORGANIZE   TO    FIOKT   BACK 

The  fight  against  oil  domination  of  coal 
Is  not  one  the  UMWA  can  wage  alone.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  the  coal  Industry 
completely  robbed  of  Its  voice  l>oz.  For  exam- 
ple, National  Coal  Association  President  Carl 
Bagge,  who  should  speak  for  coal's  interest 
but  who  speaks  for  his  oil  bosses,  called  on 
June  16  for  loosening  anti-trust  laws  to  allow 
greater  concentration  by  energy  companies — 
Just  the  opposite  of  what  is  needed. 

A  coalition  with  other  unions,  envlronmen- 
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tal  organizations,  and  consumer  groups 
would  be  necessary  to  lobby  for  abolition  of 
tax  incentives  for  concentration  and  for  the 
government  investigations  and  anti-trust 
actions  which  President  Miller  has  de- 
manded. 

The  coal  barons  have  changed,  but  the  need 
to  organize  against  their  power  remaina 
much  the  same.  The  profits  and  the  control 
of  lives  are  still  in  their  hands.  Only  now  the 
entire  country  Is  a  company  town. 

THE  COMPANIES  THAT  CONTROL  TOUR  rCTUBI 

Since  the  early  1960's,  some  of  America's 
largest  corporations  have  been  rushing  to 
buy  up  the  coal  Industry,  with  oU  giants, 
like  Occidental  Petroleum,  Oulf  Oil.  and  Con- 
tinental Oil  leading  the  way. 

Private  and  government  money  for  research 
that  would  make  coal  a  competitor  to  oil, 
like  gasification,  liquefaction,  and  sulfur  con- 
trol, slowed  to  a  trickle. 

Other  kinds  of  companies,  e^>eclally  steel 
Interests,  were  attracted  by  possible  tax 
advantages,  and  everyone  was  Interested  in 
the  coal  Industry's  high  profits  and  bright 
future. 

Whether  UMWA  miners  now  work  for  oil 
giant  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  or  for  weapons 
builder  Oeneral  Dynamics  or  for  house  build- 
er Jim  Walters,  the  effect  is  to  leave  coal 
policy  in  the  hands  of  Big  Oil  and  to  pit 
the  UMWA  against  the  nation's  richest  cor- 
porations In  the  next  contract  struggle. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  largest  coal 
companies  controlled  by  outside  Interests. 

CONTROIXEO    BT    THE    OIL    INDTTSTRT 

CooZ  producer  and  controlling  company 
Consolidation  Coal,  Continental  Oil. 
Island  Creek  Coal,  Occidental  Petroleum. 
Old  Ben  Coal,  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio. 
Pittsburg  &  Midway  Coal,  Gulf  Oil. 
Arch  Coal,  Ashland  Oil. 
Monterey  Coal.  Hvimble  OU- 
Hawley  Fuel,  Belco  Petroleum. 
Canterbury  Coal,  Western  Industries. 

CONTROLLKD    BT    THE    STEEL    INOT7STRT 

Coal  producer  and  controlling  company 

VS.  Steel,  U.S.  Steel. 

Bethlehem  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel. 

Republic  Steel,  Republic  Steel. 

Gateway  Coal,  Jones  &  Laughlin. 

Buckeye,  Olga  &  Youngstown  Coal  Mines, 
Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tul>e. 

Kaiser  Steel,  Kaiser  Steel. 

Cannelton  Coal,  Cannelton  Industries. 

Inland  Steel,  Inland  Steel. 

Armco,  Armco. 

National  Mines  &  Beaver  Creek  Coal,  Na- 
tional Steel. 

Pikevllle  Coal,  Steel  X^ompany  of  Canada. 

Woodward  Company,  Woodward  Company. 

C.  P.  &  I:  Steel,  C.  P.  &  I.  Steel. 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel.  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel. 

CONTROLLED     BT    tjnLlTIES 

Coal  producer  and  controlling  company 

Central  Ohio  Coal,  Central  Appalachian  it 
Windsor  Power  Coal.  American  Electric 
Power. 

Western  Energy  Company,  Montana  Power. 

Pacific  P  &  L,  Pacific  Power  &  Light. 

Duquesne  Light  Company,  Ouquesne  Light 
Company. 

Washington  Irrigation'  &  Development, 
Washington  Irrigation  &  Development. 

Southern  Electric  Company,  Southern  Elec- 
tric Company. 

Greenwich  Collieries  &  Tunnelton  Mining, 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light. 

Alabama  Power  Company,  Alabama  Pow^ 
Company. 

Eastover  Coal,  Duke  Power  Company. 

CONTROLLED    BT    METAL    COMPANIES 

Coal  producer  and  controlling  company 
Peabody  Coal,  Kennecott  Copper. 
Amax  Coal,  American  Metal  Climax. 
UjB.  Fuel  Company,  VS.  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining. 
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COMTmOLLiD     BT    CRXICICAI.    COICPAKIBS 

Coal  producer  and  controlling  companp 
Semet  Solvay.  Allied  Chemical. 
Barnes  &  Tucker,  Alco. 
Union  Carbide.  Union  Carbide. 
C  &  K  Coca.  OuU  Resources. 

CONTSOLI.ED     BT^     OTHZR     IKTEBESTS 

Coal  producer  and  controlling  company 

Freeman  Coal  &  United  Electric,  General 
Dynamics. 

Utah  International.  Utah  International. 

Alabama  By-Products,  Alabama  By-Prod- 
ucts. 

MAPCO,  MAPCO. 

Ogleday  Norton,  Ogleday  Norton. 

International  Harvester,  International 
Harvester. 

Boone  County  Coal,  Zapata  Noress. 

Twilight  Industries,  U.S.  Natural  Resources. 

Simpson  Coal,  Oalloway  Land  Company. 

Allison  Engineering,  Allison  Engineering. 

Aloe  Coal,  Pullman,  Inc. 

GUbert  Imported  Hardwoods,  Gilbert  Im- 
ported Hardwoods. 

U.S.  Pipe  and  Foundry,  Jim  Walters  Corp. 


NEED  FOR  EXPANDED  EDUCATION- 
AL SERVICES  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  perceptive  article,  on  the 
education  of  handicapped  children, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Oott- 
lieb  and  published  In  the  June  10  edi- 
tion of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Says  Mr.  Gottlieb: 

In  a  nation  that  strives  to  offer  free  edu- 
cation to  everyone,  4.2  mUUon  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  youngsters  are  being 
deprived  of  learning  because  their  schools 
are  short  of  cash. 

The  article.  Mr.  Speaker,  goes  on  to 
document  some  of  the  appalling  hiunan 
tragedies  to  which  special  education  is 
addressed,  and  notes  that  fully  to  pro- 
vide special  services  for  our  Nation's 
handicapped  children  would  mean  a  stag- 
gering total  cost  of  more  than  $3  billion 
above  what  Is  now  being  spent  on 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  to  teU  my 
colleagues  that  the  present  financial 
crunch  our  schools  are  experiencing 
mitigates  against  their  being  able  to 
provide  the  additional  funds  needed  for 
handicapped  children. 

Indeed,  the  States,  sis  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  have  argued  in  court 
that  they  should  not  be  required  to  pro- 
vide special  educational  services  for  the 
handicapped  because  of  the  high  costs 
of  providing  such  services. 

The  courts,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  ruled  that  such  arguments  are  not 
acceptable,  and  in  several  Important 
cases  have  ruled  that  States  must  hto- 
vide  special  educational  programsj^^ro- 
priate  to  the  handicapped  child's  needs. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  legal  deci- 
sions, which  mandate  that  States  spend 
more  on  handicapped  children,  there  is. 
I  beUere,  a  compelling  moral  argument 
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In  favor  of  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  best  expresses  this  view: 

Said  Senator  Williams  : 

It  is  time  to  change  our  attitudes,  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  old  myths  and  to  begin  deal- 
ing with  realities.  Handicapped  children  are 
children.  They  Lave  the  same  rights  as  any 
other  child  to  hope,  to  learn,  and  to  be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  13  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
have  introduced  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  which  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  for  75  percent  of  the  extra  costs  in- 
volved in  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Senator  Williams  is  cosponsor  of  a 
companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
hopes  to  begin  hearings  on  this  bill  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

So  that  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  understand  the  urgency  of  our  act- 
ing speedily  on  this  measure,  I  insert 
Mr.  Gottlieb's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Hamdicapfeo  Children   Denied  Fuli. 
eu>ucation 

(By  Henry  Gottlieb) 

In  a  nation  that  strives  to  offer  free  educa- 
tion to  everyone,  4.2  million  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  youngsters  are  being 
deprived  of  learning  because  their  schools  are 
short  of  cash. 

Angela  Coleman,  a  9-year-old  partially 
blind  girl  from  Augusta,  Qa.,  is  grades  behind 
In  reading  l>ecsuse  her  school  cant  afford 
special  boolES  with  large  type. 

Twenty-two  educable  but  autistic  children 
in  the  Tidewater  area  of  Virginia  were  turned 
away  from  schools  because  the  added  costs  of 
teaching  them  were  too  much  for  their  c<xn- 
munlty  to  bear.  The  parents  are  currently 
trying  to  get  the  federal  cotirts  to  get  their 
children  back  Into  classes. 

According  to  the  Senate  committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  only  17  states  are 
serving  more  than  half  their  physically  and 
mentally  disabled  children.  One  million  dis- 
abled children  aren't  in  schools  of  any  kind. 

STATES     OFFES     LITTLE     HELP 

In  1971,  seven  states  provided  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  their  handicapped  children  with  a 
suitable  education  and,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee, one  state,  Arkansas,  offered  an  equal 
education  to  only  10  per  cent  of  Its  disabled 
chUdren. 

How  weU  children  are  taught  depends  in 
part  on  the  severity  of  their  problems,  the 
committee  said.  The  hardest  to  control  in 
classrooms  are  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
of  these,  only  13  percent  were  getting  an  edu- 
cation, the  committee  contended. 

But  of  the  nation's  crippled  or  orthopedl- 
cally  handicapped  children,  whose  minds  are 
as  sound  as  those  of  their  peers,  only  35  per 
cent  were  getting  adequate  training.  Of  the 
tralnably  mentally  retarded,  67  per  cent  were 
being  taught,  the  committee  said. 

"There  are  seven  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States,"  said  Sen.  Harrison 
A.  WiUlams  (D..  N.J.)  in  a  speech  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"Close  to  60  per  cent  of  these  children  are 
denied  the  educational  programs  they  need  to 
have  full  equality  of  opportunity." 

"The  education  that  they  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive wUl  in  no  way  prepare  them  for  a  life 
of  Independence  and  in  most  cases  their  ex- 
posure to  learning  opp<»tunltie8  wUl  be  so  ir- 
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regvilar  that  It  may  have  been  better  net  to 
have  made  the  effort  at  all,"  Williams  said. 

The  chief  problem,  he  said,  is  a  lack  of 
money. 

"It's  not  always  that  the  schools  don  t 
care.  The  problem  is  they  have  money  prob- 
lems and  it  coets  a  lot  to  give  a  disabled  child 
the  education  he  needs." 

According  to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  It  costs  approximately 
80  per  cent  more  to  educate  a  handicapped 
chUd  than  it  does  to  teach  a  normal  child. 

Thus  It  would  cost  between  $400  and  tSOO 
per  pupil  to  give  tho  nation's  handicapped 
ChUdren  a  decent  education — a  staggering 
total  cost  of  more  than  $3  billion  above  what 
is  now  t)eing  spent  on  education,  the  com- 
mittee projects. 

What  disturbs  Williams  is  that  recent  fed- 
eral court  decisions  are  making  the  school 
districts'  pleas  of  "sorry,  no  funds,"  Ulegal 
excuses. 

On  Aug.  1.  1972,  District  Court  Judge  Jo- 
seph Waddy,  sitting  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, handed  down  what  Is  now  viewed  as 
a  landmark  decision  outlining  the  rights  of 
handicapped  chUdren. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a  complaint 
brought  on  behalf  of  seven  Washmgton,  D.C.. 
children  age  7  to  16,  suffering  from  such 
problems  as  brain  damage,  epilepsy,  mental 
retardation  and  orthopedic  disabUities.  None 
of  the  children  was  allowed  to  attend  public 
schools  and  none  was  given  public  grants  to 
seek  a  private  education. 

TKE  COST  RTTNS   HICM 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion argued  In  response  that  these  and  other 
disabled  children  could  not  be  handled  be- 
cause of  the  high  <5o8t8  of  educating  them. 
Statistics  Indicated  it  costs  about  $900  per 
pupil  more  to  educate  a  disabled  child  in 
Washington  than  a  ncuinal  child.  Giving  a 
full  education  to  a  disabled  child  would  cost 
the  school  board  about  $8.7  mUllon  more  each 
year. 

But  Waddy  ruled  that  pleas  of  poverty  were 
imacceptable. 

"Their  faUure  to  fulflll  this  clear  duty  to 
Include  and  retain  these  children  In  the 
public  school  system,  or  otherwise  provide 
them  with  publicly  supported  education,  and 
their  failure  to  afford  them  due  process  hear- 
ing and  periodical  review,  cannot  be  excused 
by  the  claim  that  there  are  insufficient 
funds,"  Waddy  said. 

And  he  ordered  the  children  accepted  In 
public  schools  or  given  tuition  grants  to  at- 
tend institutions  that  could  deal  with  their 
problems. 

In  addition  to  the  Waddy  decision,  federal 
courts  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Connecticut 
and  Michigan  also  have  been  asked  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  education  for  handi- 
capped ChUdren  and,  according  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Exceptional  Children,  the  right  of 
handicapped  children  to  get  a  complete  edu- 
cation Is  being  upheld. 

"The  decisions  have  substantiated  the 
right  of  handicapped  children  to  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law — including  being  pro- 
vided with  an  education,"  said  the  council, 
which  supports  legislation  aiding  disabled 
children. 

If  the  courts  are  mandating  these  ex- 
pensive services  to  disabled  children,  who  is 
going  to  pay  for  them? 

The  federal  government,  says  Williams. 

"It  is  hard  to  argue  to  the  state  that  the 
federal  government  is  serious  about  full  edu- 
cational c^portunlty  when  we  are  not  willing 
to  Invest  funds  to  make  this  goal  a  reality." 
Williams  says. 

For  this  purpose,  WllUams  and  23  Senate 
cosponsors  have  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
underwrite  75  per  cent  of  the  excess  costs 
It  tcOces  to  educate  a  handicapped  child. 

Thus,  if  a  state  is  currently  paying  $1,800 
for  educating  a  handicapped  child — $1,000 
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more  than  it  pays  for  other  chUdren — the 
WlUlams  blU  woiUd  pay  the  state  $760. 

OETAILID  PLANS 

In  addition,  the  states  would  be  required 
to  submit  detailed  plans  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  outlining  plans  to 
implement  specUl  education  programs  In  its 
state.  Included  m  the  plans  would  be  time- 
Ubles  showing  when  facilities  wUl  be  built 
when  personnel  wUl  be  hired  and  how  funds 
wUl  be  raised.  And  the  plans  would  have  to 
be  in.  operation  by  Jan.  1,  1977. 

The  bUl  also  Includes  as  chUdren  those 
between  3  and  21  years  old.  Most  states  for 
example  New  Jersey,  do  not  provide  free 
pubUc  education  for  handicapped  children 
until  they  are  5  years  old. 

Thus  the  bUl  would  provide  the  same  serv- 
l«s  for  3-year-olds  in  need  of  educating 
that   it   would   for  school -age   children 

For  example,  this  would  pay  for  nursery 
school  education  for  retarded  or  physically 
disabled  tots  who  currently  must  wait  untU 
they  are  5  before  getting  free  professional 
teacnmg. 

w3f  '  »po>"tant  to  give  chUdren  with  dis- 
abilities a  head  sUrt,  because  by  the  time 
they  reach  age  5  they  often  already  have  a 
sense  of  failure."  says  Zelda  Pollack,  admln- 
istratOT  of  a  private  nursery  school  run  by 
the  New  Jersey  Association  for  ChUdren  with 
Learning  DisabUities. 
Passage   of   legislation   lUce   the   WUllams 

l^T^?^  "^w*  *  ^'^  *=^*°B«  1°  the  lives  of 
six  ChUdren  who  currently  are  on  a  waiting 
Ust  to  enter  the  NJACLD's  nursery  school 
Mrs  Pollack  heads  on  the  campus  of  the 
College  of  St.  Elizabeth  In  Convent  Station, 

EXPAND  SERVICES 

"If  school  boards  are  getting  75  per  cent 
of  their  excess  costs  repaid,  they  can  afford  to 
extend  services  to  preschool  children,"  Mrs 
PoUack  says.  "We  would  lUce  to  expand  our 
services  here,  but  there's  no  money 

"And  because  there  hasn't  been  enouKh 
money  for  preschool  age  chUdren,  It's  costing 
the  school  boards  more  money  in  the  Iom 
run,  because  when  problems  go  uncared  for 
they  re  more  expensive  to  deal  with  at  a 
later  date." 

WUllanas  agrees  that  spending  money 
when  problems  are  small  is  the  way  to  save 
money  in  the  long  run,  and  this  u  his  argu- 
ment to  potential  critics  who  gasp  at  his 
proposal's  $1.7  bUllon  price  tag. 

"The  expense  is  minimal  compared  to 
What  it  has  cost  this  society  to  deny  appro- 
?K n^  "lylces  and  malntaUi  handicapped 
children  at  a  level  which  is  far  less  than  theU- 
potential,"  Williams  says. 

He  says  if  disabled  chUdren  are  not  edu- 
cated, they  become  a  drain  on  society's  re- 
sources. It  is  cheaper  hi  the  long  run  to  edu- 
cate disabled  ChUdren  than  to  be  tight  with 
money  when  they  are  children  and  face  the 
burden  of  having  a  large  segment  of  the 
population  unproductive  as  adults,  he  states 
It  is  time  to  change  our  attitudes  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  old  myths  and  to  begin  deal- 
ing with  realities,"  WUllams  says.  "Handi- 
capped children  are  chUdren.  They  have  the 
same  rights  as  any  other  chUd  to  hope  to 
learn  and  to  be  free."  ^ 
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debate  S.  1264.  the  Elsenhower  CoUege 
and  Rayburn  Library  faUed. 

Because  I  realize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  living  tribute  to  President 
Eisenhower,    and   Speaker   Rayburn    in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  late 
President  and  his  famUy.  I  have  joined 
with  Congressman  Wylie  today  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  enable  this 
national  monument  to  become  a  reaJity 
*J^^^  ^^  ^°"^"^  provide  $4>2  million  for 
the  Elsenhower  College  and  $500,000  for 
the  Rayburn  Library,  in  Bonham   Tex 
This  outright  grant  I  feel  is  a  much  more 
equitable  means  of  providing  fimds  for 
the  support  of  these  two  fine  institu- 
tions. It  would  put  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  money  provided  whereas  S.  1264  stated 
no  limitation  on  the  amount,  the  only 
detemilnant  being  the  $1  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  proof  coins  which 
had  been  and  thereafter  minted 

I  believe  that  the  image  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  Speaker  Rayburn  grows 
throughout  this  country  and  the  world 
with  the  passage  of  time.  It  seems  most 
ntUng  that  the  Eisenhower  CoUege  and 
Samuel  Rayburn  Library  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  Congress  as  a  living 
memorial  to  these  two  great  Americans 
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A  MISSION  FOR  THE  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


BILL     INTRODUCED     FOR      EISEN- 
HOWER COLLEGE  AND  RAYBURN 
\  LIBRARY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECriCITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  aU  aware  the  vote  to  grant  a  rule  to 


CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST? 

HON.  BILL  FRENZa 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  one  of  our 
colleagues,  who  holds  two  elected  posi- 
tions first  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  second  as 
Chairman  of  the  Democrat  congression- 
al committee,  has  been  accused  of  a  con- 
nict  of  interest  between  the  two  posi- 
\°^-7^  allegation,  as  I  understand  it. 
IS  that  the  Democrat  congressional  com- 
mittee chairmanship  carries  with  it  the 
obligation  to  help  elect  Democrat  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  a  horde  of 
Incumbents,  and  that  the  job  of  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee carries  with  it  the  capability  of 
influencing  legislation  which  might  help 
to  elect  a  lot  of  Democrats. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  was  elected  to  that 
job  by  his  peers  in  the  Democrat  caucus 
after  being  elected  to  the  Congress  by 
the  people  of  his  district.  He  was  also 
elected  chairman  of  the  Democrat  con- 
gressional committee. 

I  did  not  elect  him,  and  I  am  one  who 
often  takes  positions  contrary  to  those 
of  the  chairman,  particularly  on  election 
campaign  laws,  but  I  do  not  support  the 
conflict  allegaUon.  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  that  Congressmen  not  be  fore- 
closed from  serving  in  positions  of  party 
leadership.  Our  system  Is  best  served  by 
healthy  and  capably  led  parties.  I  do  not 
beheve  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  or  any  other 
Cbngressman,  should  be  denied  one  polit- 
ical party  position  simply  because  of  his 
congressional  assignment.  I  hope  none 
will  be  afraid  to  serve  in  such  positions. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr  "EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr 
Speaker,  Joseph  Rauh.  Jr.,  one  of  Amer- 
icas  most  distinguished  lawyers,  has 
written  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  one  of 
the  side  issues  of  the  Watergate  affairs. 
His  article  m  the  August  1  issue  of  the 
Washmgton  Post  discusses  "the  present 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, -and  the  opportunity  that  lawyers 
have  to  restore  confidence  in  their  pro- 
lession  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

I  commend  this  excellent  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

A  Mission  for  the  Bab  Association 
(By  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.) 

siSr^Tr.l^^''  °'  Watergate  it  may  be  con- 
sidered no  more  thpn  a  common  cliche  to 
point  out  that  the  le'gal  profession  has  faUed 
In  its  sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  law 

n«?^J*f^'''  "  ^'"  ^  considered  incredibly 
naive  to  suggest  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sc«Ution  do  something  about  it.  Neverthe- 
<!Z-    H  f***^«*  lawyer  at  least  ought  to  be 

^rnr«  .  1°""^"  °"*  '°"<>  whether  the  legal 
profession  has  not  acted  so  badly  and  has 
not  dropped  so  far  in  public  estLm  as  to 
^^nt  some  dramatic  and  drastic  action 
by  the  American  Bar  Association-such  as 
sojapplng   Its  entire    lOO-j>age    buslness-as- 

in2^  L^"***  **  ^^  '"**"'^  *»•«  and  devot- 
ing the  entire  proceedings  to  considermg 
r«nedles  for  the  present  crisis  in  the  profes! 

whf?"l'*^'"'  ^  ^"*^*'  "»  "hamed  of 
n~tl  *K®^  ^'*  **°  °"  television  and  in  the 
press  these  past  weelcs:  a  lawyer  President 
suppressing  facts  needed  to  enforce  the  laws 
^18  sworn  to  uphold;  a  former  Attorney 
General  describing  discussions  of  Ulegal  con- 
duct in  his  office  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tly;   the   President's   own   personal   lawyer 

nLJi^^.t^T^w  '^*  ''^"""y  arranging  secJ-et 
payments  to  known  criminals,  an  ex-coun- 
sel to  the  President  detaUlng  his  role  in  ob- 
stnictlng  justice:  a  Uwyer  top  assistant  to 
the  President  defending  the  legality  of 
burglary:  a  lawyer  acting  FBI  Director  de- 
stroymg  material  evidence.  And  this  sadlv 
is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  What  of  the 
lawyers  who  developed.  Implemented  and  de- 
fended the  administration's  program  of  se- 

it^il'  ^"^  ""**  ""**'•  *  program  attackUig 
street  crime  whUe  endorsing  the  wholesale 
violation  of  other  laws.  V^That  of  the  admin- 
istration lawyers  engaged  in  already-adjudi- 
cated Illegality  In  refusing  to  enforce  civil 
rights  laws.  In  impounding  funds  for  social 
programs,  in  dismantling  OEO:  what  of  the 
plan  to  "screw"  polltksal  opponents  with  IHS 
Investigations,  and  heaven  knows  what  else 
what  of  the  legally-groundless  bombing  of 
Cambodia  going  on  at  this  very  moment 

The  able  president  of  the  American  Har 
Amoc  ation,  hard  put  for  an  explanation  of 
all  this,  raised  the  question  ">vhether  lawyers 
who  participate  in  government,  at  policy  and 
administrative  levels,  have  not  lost  that  pro- 
fessional detachment  from  their  clients'  af- 
fairs that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
objective— whether  they  are  not,  as  it  were 
too  easy  victims  of  the  philosophy  that  win- 
ning an  election  is  all-imporunt."  But  one 
can  properly  question  Mr.  Robert  Meserve's 
assumption  that  government  lawyers  are 
reaUy  so  very  different  from  those  in  the 
private  sector,  there  is  no  evidencj  whatever 
that  the  Utter  have  more  "professional  de- 
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tachment  from  the  client's  affairs"  or  are  lees 
Imbued  with  the  philosophy  that  winning  is 
"all-Important."  Indeed  moet  lawyers  carry 
their  principles  and  habits  from  private  prac- 
tice Into  the  government  and  not  the  other 
way  {^ound. 

The  problem  Is  far  more  basic.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  from  law  school  to  admission 
to  the  bar  and  on  through  the  practice  of  law, 
something  has  gone  wrong.  Somewhere  con- 
siderations of  the  public  Interest  and  sup- 
port for  the  rule  of  law  dropped  out  of  the 
vision  of  too  many  lawyers.  Somewhere  the 
clients'  Interest  became  identical  with  right 
even  to  the  extent  that  the  end  Justified  any 
means.  Just  loolc  at  the  current  scene:  cor- 
porate lawyers  attacking  every  governmental 
regulation  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer, condoning  and  defending  if  not  par- 
ticipating in  price  fixing,  representing  the 
management  of  companies  rather  than  their 
stockholders;  "superlawyers  "  lobbying  to  de- 
fend and  aggravate  tax  loopholes  while  ob- 
structing every  social  program  for  want  of 
funds;  lawyers  for  unions  in  obvious  conflict 
of  Interest,  furthering  the  regimes  of  cornet 
Incumbent  officers  who  continue  to  oppress 
the  members  whose  dues  pay  the  lawyers. 
And  all  this  and  more  is  ratified  by  legal  dis- 
ciplinary committees,  staffed  from  the  very 
firms  that  engage  in  these  practices  who  look 
the  other  way  and  spend  their  time  investi- 
gating overzealous  representation  by  lawyers 
defending  individual  rights  and  minor  infrac- 
tions by  Impoverished  members  of  the  bar. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  not 
been  the  defender  of  the  public  interest  over 
the  years.  For  example.  In  the  old  McCarthy 
days,  it  yielded  to  the  temper  of  the  times 
and  even  supported  the  excesses  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  urged  the  overriding 
of  President  Truman's  courageous  veto  of 
the  now  practically-defunct  Internal  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1950.  Its  record  In  civil  rights  was 
no  less  ignominious;  while  purporting  to 
speak  for  aU  lawyers,  it  continued  its  color 
bar  long  after  segregation  had  been  outlawed 
by  the  courts  in  other  areas  of  public  partici- 
pation. Its  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
Clement  Haynsworth  and  Harrold  Carswell 
is  equally  well  known.  But,  despite  this  past 
record,  there  are  many  who  feel  the  situation 
is  changing  rapidly  and  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  is  dedicating  far  more  of 
its  energies  to  the  public  Interest  today  than 
ever  before.  This  1973  convention  is  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  association  to  prove  that 
dedication. 

The  present  crisis  of  confidence  in  the 
legal  profession  presents  the  American  Bar 
Association  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
obligation  to  demonstrate  its  new  vitality. 
The  simple  act  of  canceling  the  agenda  and 
focusing  every  session  of  every  committee 
or  section  of  the  association  on  the  present 
crisis  would  evidence  to  the  public  that  legal 
buslness-as-usual  Is  over  and  that  lawyers 
are  determined  to  clean  their  own  house. 
Beyond  this,  there  are  many  subjects  to  be 
dlsciissed  far  into  the  night  at  a  time  when 
so  many  lawyers  come  together :  Have  the  law 
schools  adequately  taught  the  public  interest 
role  of  the  lawyer  In  society  and  his  unique 
responsibility  for  the  rule  of  law  In  our 
country?  Has  there  been  adequate  discussion 
of  this  role  in  legal  writings  beyond  law 
school?  Is  there  not  some  way  to  spell  out 
standards  of  proper  legal  conduct  in  simple 
terms  and  to  hold  the  profession  to  such 
standards?  Have  legal  disciplinary  bodies 
sought  to  Implement  the  spirit  of  the  public 
interest  and  the  rule  of  law  or  have  they  too 
often  exhibited  a  contrary  view?  Have  the 
thousands  of  yoiing  lawyers  who  want  fo 
make  a  career  of  public  interest  law  been 
given  the  support  they  deserve  and  Is  there 
any  way  they  can  be  propelled  Into  the  lead- 
ership of  our  profession?  A  public  airing  of 
these  and  other  matters  would  at  least  evl- 
denoe  the  bar's  realization  of  the  crisis  It 
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faces  and  its  determination  to  start  on  the 
road  back. 

On  Law  Day  each  year  lawyers  applaud 
John  Adams  for  his  defense  of  British  sol- 
diers, Clarence  Darrow  for  his  support  of  an 
unknown  Tennessee  teacher  and  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  for  bis  struggle  on  behalf  of 
Socialist  legislators.  The  task  ahead  is  to 
make  this  image  of  the  public-spirited  few  a 
practical  reality  for  the  many.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  a  historic  opportunity  to 
begin  the  movement  in  that  direction. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BLOOD  BANK  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  SETBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  hos- 
pital is  not  the  most  likely  place  where 
one  would  expect  to  contract  a  fatal 
disease.  Yet  at  least  10,000  Americans 
die  and  500,000  become  seriously  ill  each 
year  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  routine  medical  procedures  per- 
formed in  hospitals  today — the  blood 
transfusion.  These  people  the  the  victims 
of  serum  hepatitis,  an  infection  of  the 
liver  causing  nausea.  Itching,  fever,  di- 
arrhea, yellowing  of  the  skin,  extreme 
pain,  and  all  too  frequently,  death. 

Serum  hepatitis  comes  primarily  from 
contaminated  blood  resulting  from  infec- 
tious donors  and  inadequately  sterilized 
syringes  and  needles.  The  most  common 
sources  of  contaminated  blood  are  the 
numerous  commercial  blood  banks  which 
buy  blood  from  donors  for  up  to  $5  per 
pint  and  sell  it  to  hospitals  for  as  much 
as  $40  a  pint. 

Too  often,  commercial  blood  banks  are 
more  concerned  with  profltmaking  than 
with  providing  safe  blood.  They  are  apt 
to  be  less  careful  about  the  cleanliness 
of  their  equipment  and  less  selective  of 
their  donors,  many  of  whom  are  trans- 
ients and  addicts  who  need  money  to  buy 
drugs  or  alcohol. 

Paid  donors  are  more  likely  to  carry 
hepatitis  and  lie  about  past  illnesses  in 
order  to  gain  a  few  fast  dollars  than  vol- 
untary donors.  Statistics  show  that  blood 
from  paid  donors  is  70  times  as  likely 
to  be  infected  with  hepatitis  than  vol- 
untarily donated  blood.  Unfortunately, 
hospitals  are  forced  to  use  commercial 
blood,  which  accounts  for  over  one-third 
of  the  U.S.  blood  supply,  or  else  curtail 
transfusions. 

Commercial  blood  banks,  unless  prop- 
erly regulated,  are  a  danger  not  only  to 
patients  receiving  blood  transfusions  in 
hospitals,  but  to  blood  donors  themselves. 
Serum  hepatitis  could  be  spread  from 
donor  to  donor  if  equipment  used  on  one 
person  who  was  a  carrier  of  the  disease 
was  not  properly  sterilized. 

Blood  banks  gained  recent  attention  as 
health  hazards  in  the  14th  District  of 
Ohio  when  12  cases  of  senmi  hepatitis 
developed  in  the  past  2  months,  raising 
fears  of  a  hepatitis  epidemic.  These  cases 
were  traced  to  a  commercial  blood  center 
in  Akron  which  had  no  State.  Federal,  or 
local  regulation.  Akron  city  health  offi- 
cials have  had  a  difficult  time  tracking 
down  donors  who  have  given  blood  in  the 


past  several  months,  even  with  the  blood 
center's  help. 

Akron  Councilwoman  Elsie  Reaven  has 
introduced  legislation  in  the  Akron  City 
Council  to  place  strict  restrictions  on 
blood  donations  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  serum  hepatitis.  I  think 
Akron  is  fortunate  to  have  someone 
taking  this  initiative,  and  I  commend 
Councilwoman  Reaven  for  her  effort. 

Unfortunately,  people  do  not  usually 
have  a  choice  as  to  where  they  are  going 
to  have  an  accident  or  fall  ill  and  need  a 
blood  transfusion,  and  chances  are  it 
will  not  be  in  Akron.  Safe  blood  is  needed 
in  hospitals  throughout  the  country,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afTord  to  wait 
until  an  outbreak  of  sedum  hepatitis 
moves  every  local  government  into  tak- 
ing action  to  regulate  blood  banks.  We 
must  have  nationwide  blood  safety 
standards  immediately. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  Members  of 
the  House  and  myself  have  cosponsored  a 
bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Victor 
Veysey  which  would  establish  a  national 
program  of  blood  safety.  The  National 
Blood  Bank  Act  would  establish  a  na- 
tional blood  bank  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  require  the  inspection,  licensing, 
and  regxilation  of  all  blood  banks.  The 
program's  director  would  set  standards 
for  donor  selection,  management  of  in- 
ventories, and  limitation  of  paid  donors. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  a  $9  million  na- 
tional program  to  recruit  voluntary 
donors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  are  going  to  stop 
giving  their  much-needed  blood  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  insure  greater  safety  in 
blood  banks.  If  the  supply  of  safe,  volim- 
tarlly  donated  blood  dries  up.  the  ability 
of  our  hospitals  to  deal  with  the  medical 
needs  of  the  American  people  will  be 
seriously  impaired.  At  this  point  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  National  Blood  Bank  Act 
in  the  Record: 

H.R.  8986 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to  en- 
courage   the    voluntary   donation    of    pure 
and  safe  blood,  and  to  establish  a  national 
registry  of  blood  donors 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  human 
blood  is  necessary  for  medical  treatment  and 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  safe 
blood  throughout  the  United  States  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Congress 
further  finds  that  Interstate  shipment  of 
pure  and  safe  blood  and  blood  components  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
states;  that  since  human  blood  is  a  living 
tissue  which  cannot  l>e  manufactured,  an 
adequate  Interstate  supply  of  blood  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  individuals  to  donate 
their  blood;  that  since  the  virus  hepatitis, 
malaria,  and  other  diseases  are  transmitted 
in  human  blood  and  are  found  significantly 
more  often  in  the  blood  of  persons  who 
donate  for  monetary  compensation  than  in 
the  blood  of  voluntary  donors,  the  purity 
and  safety  of  the  national  blood  supply  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  inadequate  level 
of  voluntary  donation  and  by  monetary  com- 
pensation of  blood  donors.  The  Congress 
therefore  finds  that  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  win  be  promoted  by  development  of  a 
100  per  centum  voluntary  blood  supply  as 
soon  as  feasible,  that  voluntary  donation 
should  therefore  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted,   and    that    certain    procedures    aiul 
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standards  should  be  established  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  all  blood  banks  in  the 
United  States. 

See.  3.  There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
National   Blood   Bank   program. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  and  safe  blood  throughout 
the  Nation,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")    shall — 

(1)  promulgate  regulations  for  licensing 
and  Inspection  of  blood  backs; 

(2)  develop,  by  grant  or  contract,  new 
procedures,  materials,  and  techniques  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  need  to  donate  blood 
voluntarily; 

(3)  provide  direct  assistance  to  establish 
an  adequate  supply  of  voluntary  blood  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  pres- 
ently unavailable; 

(4)  develop  a  national  program  to  honor 
and  recognize  voluntary  donors; 

(6)  establish  yearly  goals  of  voluntary 
donors  for  each  blood  bank; 

(6)  conduct  evaluations  of  the  effective- 
ness of  various  recruitment  techniques  and 
Inform  the  licensed  blood  banks  of  the  most 
effective  techniques; 

(7)  classify  blood  banks  as  either  "class  A 
blood  banks"  or  "class  B  blood  banks": 

(A)  a  class  A  blood  bank  is  one  which  col- 
lects no  more  than  a  specified  percentage  of 
its  blood  from  paid  donors.  The  Secretary  is 
authorlzd  to  qualify  a  blood  bank  which  does 
not  meet  this  percentage  as  a  class  A  blood 
bank  if,  in  his  opinion,  its  previous  record 
of  performance  qualifies  it  to  be  so  classified; 

<B)  a  class  B  blood  bank  Is  any  blood  bank 
not  classified  as  a  class  A  blood  bank";  ' 

(8»  annually  Increase  the  percentage  of 
voluntary  donors  to  qualify  as  a  class  A  blood 
bank  to  the  highest  level  consistent  with  an 
adequate  national  blood  supply;   and 

(9)  require  that  each  unit  of  blood  col- 
lected by  a  blood  bank  be  clearly  labeled  as 
obtained  either  from  a  class  A  blood  bank 
or  a  class  B  blood  bank. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  registry 
of  all  persons  who  give  blood  after  July  1, 
1973,  to  a  licensed  blood  bank  and  shall  Iden- 
tify donors  on  such  registry  who  may  have 
been  implicated  in  the  transmission  of  hepa- 
titis or  who  should  otherwise  be  disqualified 
as  blood  donors.  The  Secretary  shall  notify 
all  blood  banks  of  such  disqualifying  infor- 
mation. 

ADVISOaT    COTTNCH. 

S«c.  4.  (a)  EsTABLisHMKNT. — There  is  es- 
tablished an  Advisory  Council  to  be  composed 
of  the  following  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  President: 

( 1 )  two  representatives  from  each  national 
blood  bank  system,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
person  with  not  less  than  five  years'  recent 
experience  in  blood  bank  administration; 

(2)  three  representatives  of  blood  con- 
sumer groups  including: 

(A)  one  hospital  administrator; 

(B)  one  representative  of  organized  labor; 

(C)  one  representative  of  business  man- 
agement; and 

(3)  two  persons  experienced  in  advertising 
and  public  relations  neither  of  whom  may  be 
employed  or  retained  during  their  service  on 
the  Council  by  any  firm  or  other  organization 
which  is  engaged  in  operating  a  blood  bank. 

(b)  DuTus  OF  CouNcn,. — The  Advisory 
Council  shall — 

(1)  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  long-term  policy  goals 
to  be  pursued  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  xmder  section  3  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of 
blood  donation  and  the  motivation,  recruit- 
ment, and  recognition  of  blood  donors; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  reciprocal  transactions  be- 
tween national  blood  bank  systems  to  the  ex- 
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tent  that  no  agreement  relating  to  such 
transactions  exists  between  such  systems; 
and 

(4)  make  recommendatioiu  to  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  the  removal  of  the  cost  ^or 
purchasing  blood,  as  distinguished  from  the 
combined  cost  of  the  blood  and  its  process- 
ing, from  coverage  under  health  insurance 
plans. 

(c)  Travel  Expenses:  Pee  Diem. — While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  in  the  performance  of  services  few 
the  CouncU,  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner 
as  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  are  allowed  expenses  un- 
der section  6703(b)  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

BLOOD     ASSURANCE    PROCEAMS 

Sec.  6.  No  person  other  than  a  blood  bank 
which  is  classified  as  a  "class  A  blood  bank" 
may  maintain  any  program  in  which  individ- 
uals deposit  blood  in  advance  of  their  need 
for  blood  or  pledge  to  give  blood  upon  re- 
quest. 

PURCHASE   or   BLOOO   BT    PEOERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  8.  No  agency,  department,  or  other  In- 
strumentality of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  contract  for  or  pay  for 
the  provision  of  blood  from  any  person  other 
than  a  class  A  blood  bank  and  such  agency, 
department,  or  other  instrumentality  shaU 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  such  blood  has  been  tested  ac- 
cording to  the  best  available  test  for  heo- 
atitls. 

PENAL1 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  yto  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Aitt  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation promulgated  thfereunder  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  aiid  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  yea/,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  or  botl 

TNrnoNS 

[•urposes  of  this  Act.  the 


Sec.  8.  For  the 
term —  ^ 

(a)  "Blood- 
any  component  tl 

(b)  "Blood 
other  entity  eng 


Ls  human  whole  blood,  or 
ireof. 

means  any  person  or 
.       „-_!«J  In  the  bleeding  of  in- 
dividuals and  peformlng  any  of  the  follow- 
ing functions —   I 

(1)  recruitmeilt  of  blood  donors; 

(2)  processingiof  blood  for  transfusions- 

(3)  storage  ofljlood; 

(4)  crossmatcitlng  of  blood; 

(6)  admlnlstiitlon  of  blood  to  Individ- 
uals; or  I 

(6)  preparatiin  of  blood  components  for 
transfusion.       I 

(c)  "Blood  oanor"  means  a  paid  blood 
donor  or  a  voluntary  blood  donor. 

(d)  "Paid  bl/od  donor"  means  an  individ- 
ual who  receljfes  monetary  compensation  or 
an  adjustmei*  in  his  scheduled  period  of 
prison  confininent  for  his  donation  of  blood 
or  any  compdbent  thereof. 

(e)  "Voluntary  blood  donor"  means  any 
individual  donating  his  blood  other  than  a 
paid  donotf 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  "ktere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


OILMAN  SUPPORTS  PRESERVATION 
OP  THE  DELAWARE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day pleased  to  Join  several  of  my  col- 
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leagues  in  introducing  legislation  bring- 
ing part  of  the  Delaware  River  into  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

That  portion  of  the  Delaware  which 
runs  through  my  district  will,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill,  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  preserv- 
ing the  natural  free-flowing  condition 
of  the  river  by  protecting  the  environ- 
ment siUTounding  its  banks. 

Historically,  the  Delaware  came  into 
being  over  300  million  years  ago.  when 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  range  rose, 
creating  the  necessary  gap  for  the  Dela- 
ware's fetal  existence. 

Anyone  aware  of  its  history  and  who 
has  seen  the  beautiful  Delaware  freelv 
flowing  with  its  clean  waters  and  abun- 
dance of  fish  and  wildlife  can  readily 
recognize  the  sound  rationale  in  includ- 
ing the.  Delaware  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  protective  act. 

With  our  cities  rapidly  encroaching  on 
the  relatively  few  areas  of  untouched 
natural  beauty,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
Congress  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  areas  for,  future  generations. 

Including  the  Delaware  River  within 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
is  a  manifestation  of  our  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  beauty. 


NATIONWIDE    REFORESTATION     IS 
CALLED  FOR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  obtaining  adequate 
housing  for  all  citizens  of  the  country. 
Most  certainly,  achieving  this  goal  is  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequate  supply  of  soft 
and  hard  lumber  for  such  construction. 

Mr.  Gene  C.  Brewer,  vice  chsdrman  of 
Southwest  Forest  Industries,  has  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  problem  of  realiz- 
ing and  maintaining  a  reliable  supply  of 
wood  products  for  the  construction  In- 
dustry. Mr.  Brewer's  speech,  which  fol- 
lows, points  out  the  need  for  a  nation- 
wide reforestation  program.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  all  Members  will  Hnd  Mr.  Brew- 
er's facts  and  remarks  helpful  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

Akkrica's  Forests  at  the  Crossroad — Prob- 
lems OR  Opportunities 
(Address  by  Gene-'C.  Brewer) 

My  purpose  today  is  to  share  certain 
thoughts  and  convictions  concerning  our 
forests,  to  provide  perspective  on  our  prob- 
lems and  opportunities:  and.  hopefully,  to 
excite  your  interest  and  your  pride  ^moux 
forest  industry. 

As  a  nation.  The  United  staUs  is  at  a 
forestry  crossroad.  We  are  faced  with  an 
urgent  need  to  make  some  decisions — gutty 
decisions — vital  to  the  economic  and  social 
weU-belng  of  our  nation  and  vital  to  our 
leadership  role  of  the  world  forest  Industry. 

If  our  Industry  has  a  social  responsibility, 
and  I  think  it  does,  it  is  to  the  future  of  this 
nation.  In  my  opinion  the  most  meaningful 
way  we  can  discharge  that  obligation  is  to 
pursue  a  vigorous,  planned,  nationwide  re- 
forestation program. 
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Our  posture  at  tbe  croaaroad  must  be  one 
of  a  positive  and  lorthrlgbt  search  for  solu- 
tions which  lead  to  balanced  use  and  full 
productivity  of  our  forest  lands.  Choices  must 
be  made  in  an  Informed  and  rational  way. 
This  Implies  tradeoffs  and  compromises  be- 
cause our  country  cannot  afford  militant, 
winner  take-all  attitudes. 

While  we're  pondering  what  tbe  future 
might  bring,  let's  pause  Just  for  a  moment 
and  reflect  on  our  accomplishments.  Let's 
put  aside  the  goldfish  bowl  syndrome  and 
the  barbs  of  our  critics.  Let's  recognize  that 
we  are  responsibly  serving  some  basic  needs 
of  the  people  of  our  nation — even  in  the  face 
of  heavy  odds  at  times.  And.  finally,  let's  not 
;  be  apologetic  for  shortfalls  of  the  past. 
'f'  As  we  stand  at  the  crossroad,  let's  hold 
oiir  heads  a  little  higher  and  be  proud  of 
,  what  we  are  now  doing  and  In  what  the 
pioneers  did  before  us.  But  let's  not  kid  our- 
selves either — we  can  be  proud,  but  we  must 
also  be  humble  in  our  service  to  oxir  fellow 
man  and  take  note  that  our  achievements, 
over  time,  will  be  measured  in  the  crucible 
of  tbe  marketplace.  So  let's  see  what  our 
problems  and  opportunities  might  be. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  faced  with  what 
might  seem  to  be  insurmountable  problems; 
but,  In  reality,  are  great  opportunities  lu 
worldwide  marketing  potentials  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  forests.  However,  we  also 
must  conclude  that  if  we  don't  start  now  to 
practice  Intensive  management  on  every 
forested  acre  available  to  us  and  beg^ln  In- 
tensive forest  management  of  every  Idle  acre, 
coupled  with  an  accelerated  research  and 
product  development  program,  we  will  fall 
to  take  advantage  of  ovir  opportunities  and, 
in  fact,  we  won't  have  enough  wood  and 
wood  fiber  to  even  meet  domestic  demands 
by  tbe  end  of  the  century. 

In  a  way,  the  current  "Energy  Crisis"  has 
brought  our  national  forestry  sitxiation  into 
focus. 

The  looming  loos  of  heat,  motive  power, 
and  cooling  and  lighting  capabilities  have 
demonstrated  that  untoward  delay  can  be 
catastrophic.  On  the  other  band.  In  terms 
of  forest  productivity,  by  starting  now,  we 
can  avoid  anything  like  the  worsening  "En- 
ergy Crisis".  And  we  can  do  so  at  great  bene- 
fit for  our  nation,  for  the  people  of  our 
Industry  and  for  tbe  total  environment. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  focused 
on  our  forests  and  on  tbe  profession  of 
forestry  in  the  last  foiir  or  five  years.  Tbe 
resulting  publicity,  for  tbe  most  part,  has 
not  been  favorable.  However,  It  Is  question- 
able bow  many  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
concentrated  attention  and  criticism  have 
any  basis  in  fact. 

Some  critics  argue  that  we  are  cutting  our 
trees  faster  than  we  are  growing  them.  Some 
contend  that  the  last  tree  available  to  us 
will  be  cut  down  very  soon.  There  are  even 
those  who  feel  that  since  we  arrived  on  the 
shores  of  tbe  Pacific,  there  is  no  place  else 
to  go — they  think  we  have  literally  "used- 
up"  America  from  border  to  border  and  from 
coast  to  coast.  No  more  frontiers  to  conquer  I 

The  facts  disagree  with  both  the  last-tree 
thesis  and  the  last-frontier  idea.  We  do  have 
yet  other  frontiers  and  they  are  to  be  found 
In  (1)  the  increased  yield  which  modem 
management  of  our  commercial  forest  base 
can  bring;  and  (2)  accelerated  research  for 
Improved  utilization  and  new  product  devel- 
opment, both  keyed  to  tbe  expanding  world 
demand  for  forest  products. 

To  be  sure  we  understand  each  other, 
when  I  speak  of  forest  products,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  solid  wood  and  wood  fiber  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  from  timber  to  tissue,  which  al- 
together Includes  several  thousand  separate 
products. 

Let's  examine  the  world  situation  first. 
Free  trade  is  tbe  essence  of  American  busl- 
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ness  and  foreign  policy.  The  forest  mdustry 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  total  trade  struc- 
ture. Pulp,  paper,  lumber,  plywood,  hard- 
bocurd,  and  partlcleboard  and  many  other 
woodbased  items  are  highly  significant 
worldwide.  Today,  due  to  international  trade, 
these  products  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  everyday  living  ever3rwhere, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  Isolated  from  that 
trade. 

Let's  first  play  a  numbers  game  and  take 
a  look  at  population  figures.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions estimates  that  the  total  population  of 
tbe  world  will  be  about  6.6  billion  people 
by  tbe  year  3000 — an  increase  of  3.5  billion, 
or  more  than  100  percent — or,  simply,  two 
for  every  one  now  on  earth! 

with  these  figures  and  economic  forecasts 
as  background.  FAO  and  other  world  forestry 
leaders  predict  that  consvunptlon  of  wood 
products  in  all  forms  will  double  by  the 
year  2000. 

To  put  this  In  perspective,  world  consump- 
tion today  totals  about  250  billion  board 
feet  annually,  In  roundwood  equivalents. 

Double  that  Is  Indeed  an  Impressive  figure  t 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  our  forest  prod- 
ucts industry,  and  where  in  the  world  is  all 
of  thU  wood  and  wood  fiber  going  to  come 
from? 

'A  satellite  view  shows  that  forests  cover 
about  28  percent  of  the  world's  land  area,  or 
about  9  billion  acres  out  of  the  total  32  bil- 
lion. FAO  estimates  that  world  commercial 
timber  Inventories  for  both  hardwood  and 
softwood  total  12.6  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
softwood  and  8.2  trillion  cubic  feet  of  bard- 
wood,  or  a  one-third — two-third  ratio.  The 
softwoods  primarily  are  In  North  America 
and  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and  the  hardwoods, 
mostly  tropical  species,  in  Latin  America, 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia,  with  lesser  v(d- 
umes  in  North  American  temperate  zones. 

So,  it  would  appear,  on  the  surface,  that 
we  have  enough  inventory  around  the  world 
to  take  care  of  growing  demand.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  the  only  problem  is,  over  the 
span  of  time,  to  move  tbe  resource  from 
where  it  is  to  where  it  is  needed,  at  the  right 
time,  in  the  proper  form,  and  at  acceptable 
costs.  But  let's  dig  deeper — tbe  timber  vol- 
ume harvested  does  not  follow  tbe  Inven- 
tory, either  geographically  or  by  softwood  or 
hardwood.  In  1969.  worldwide  timber  har- 
vest figures  show  tbe  softwood  harvest  ex- 
ceeded hardwoods  by  2%  times — 180  billion 
to  70  billion  board  feet — that  red  flags  tbe 
danger  of  a  future  softwood  shortage,  with 
which  I'm  mainly  concerned. 

Latin  American  forests,  like  those  in  some 
parts  of  tbe  Far  East  and  Africa,  are  many 
years  away  from  full  development.  Not  only 
are  they  relatively  inaccessible,  but  they  are 
composed  of  a  tremendous  variety  of  mixed 
hardwoods  for  which  markets  and  manufac- 
turmg  technology  either  do  not  exist  or  are 
only  beginning  to  come  under  significant  re- 
search. The  exceptions  are  certain  types  of 
mahogany  and  related  species  flowing  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  Africa,  and  some  from 
the  Amazon — for  the  most  part  in  solid  wood 
products — lumber,  veneer,  and  plywood. 

Western  Eiirope  Is  intensively  managing 
every  available  forest  acre  and  has  been 
doing  so  for  a  long  time,  but  productive 
capacity  of  the  land  has  Just  about  peaked 
out.  A  trade  Journal  reported  recently  that 
construction  of  one  more  pulp  mill  proposed 
In  Scandinavia  could  be  tbe  last. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  largest  volume 
of  softwood  timber  growing  stock — about  2.3 
trillion  cubic  feet,  or  more  than  one-half 
(53%)  of  tbe  world  total.  However,  most  of 
it  is  in  Siberia.  This  suggests  that  Russia  has 
tbe  potential  to  be  a  more  Important  sup- 
plier to  world  markets;  but  for  a  variety  of 
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reasons,  not  much  change  Is  expected  for 
tbe  near  term. 

The  U.S.  and  Canada,  combined,  has  nearly 
one-tblrd  of  tbe  total  softwood  timber  stand, 
(»'  1.4  trillion  cubic  feet.  But  FAO  reports 
that  about  40  percent  of  the  harvest  present- 
ly comes  from  these  nations,  which  suggests 
that,  here  again,  harvest  and  inventory  are 
out  of  balance. 

Fortunately,  Canada  has  an  excellent  for- 
est land  base  that  is  capable,  over  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  Canadian  Forestry  Service, 
of  producing  twice  its  current  output  of 
about  4  billion  cubic  feet — ^in  round  wood 
equivalents.  Fortunately,  too.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  U.S.  is  Canada's  natural  market. 

Of  partlc\ilar  Interest  to  the  U.S.  is  that, 
not  too  many  years  ago,  leaders  In  Japan 
also  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  world  they 
could  go  to  satisfy  pyranudlng  demands  for 
wood-based  products.  Then  engaged  a  well- 
known  international  forestry  consultant  and 
be  literally  scoured  the  planet  in  search  of 
appropriate  sources  of  raw  materials  for 
Japanese  indiistry.  The  results  were  interest- 
ing. 

The  research  pointed  up  that  tbe  best 
places  in  tbe  world  for  Japan  to  obtain  soft- 
wood fiber  were  Alaska.  British  Columbia 
and  tbe  Pacific  Northwest.  The  evidence  is 
quite  conclusive  that  the  consultant's  advice 
was  followed.  It  appears  that  the  Japanese 
were  alert  to  our  potential  long  before  we 
were. 

Perhaps  they  perceived  that  the  forests  of 
North  America,  generally,  and  tbe  United 
States,  specifically,  have  the  capability  of 
sustaining  substantial  additional  per  acre 
yield  of  long  fiber  softwoods  when  modern 
forestry  techniques  are  applied. 

In  that  regard,  we  have  many  dedicated 
professional  foresters,  in  both  public  and 
private  service,  who  have  the  know-bow  to 
manage  our  forests  creatively.  Examples  of 
their  years  of  planning  and  researching  and 
Intensively  managing  the  productive  forest 
base  can  be  found  In  many  parts  of  tbe 
nation. 

Realization  of  their  gocUs  was  sometimes 
an  uphill  battle  against  all  odds,  but  renew - 
ability  of  our  forests  is  now  an  established 
fact.  With  well-funded,  balanced  manage- 
ment programs,  we  can  Increase  not  only 
per  acre  yields  of  timber,  but  we  can  im- 
prove the  forest  environnient  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  ecological  concerns. 

Nature  has  a  marvelous  system  called 
photosynthesis,  which  captures  solar  energy 
and  converts  carbon  dioxide  to  llfeglvlng 
oxygen  to  produce  what  Bruce  Barton  called, 
"Tbe  Miracle  of  tbe  Ages,  The  Tree." 

There  are  other  benefits  to  be  accrued  in 
this  process  of  growing  and  supplying  in- 
creasing quantities  of  long  fiber  softwood 
to  both  the  domestic  and  wcH'ld  markets. 
John  Strange,  president  of  tbe  Institute  of 
Paper  Chemistry,  recently  said  it  thU  way: 
"I  don't  think  It's  stretching  things  to  say 
that  the  forest-based  industries  are  among 
the  principal  stewards  of  tbe  entire  ecosys- 
tem and  that  a  substantial  niimber  of  the 
programs  aimed  at  environmental  control 
and  energy  conservation  would  be  relatively 
futile  in  the  absence  of  this  stewardship." 

Strange  continued,  "Tbe  fact  that  our 
raw  material  Is  renewable  is  Important  to  us, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  regenerative  to  tbe 
entire  fabric  of  life  is  important  to  every- 
one I 

And  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  the  environ- 
mentalist, has  said,  "Forestry  is  tbe  only 
natural  resoiirce  Industry  that  puts  anything 
back." 

This,  then.  Is  one  part  of  the  new  frontier! 

Let's  recall.  Just  for  a  moment,  o\ir  earlier 
discussion  about  populations  around  the 
world.  Forget  the  figure*  themselves,  but  re- 
member tbe  fact  that  tbe  world  will  soon 
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have  a  new  dimension  in  the  consumption  of 
the  earth's  resources,  which  I  dont  believe 
has  been  fully  appreciated. 

An  emerging  fact  of  life  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness throughout  the  world  that  raw  materials 
are  the  key  to  an  industrial  economy.  These 
resources  are  often  located  in  undeveloped 
countries,  but  these  countries  are  no  longer 
eager  to  export  raw  materials  which  can  bet- 
ter be  used  in  developing  their  own  economies 
and  social  structures. 

So.  we  must  recognize  the  ability  of 
"Emerging  Nations"  to  buy  material  things 
and  we  must  also  recognize  the  ability  of 
"Developed  Nations"  to  compete  increasingly 
for  raw  materials.  Witness  Japan  and  Western 
Europe. 

Now  let's  examine  briefly  how  the  U.S. 
forest  industry  baa  been  involved  In  world 
trade.  Of  Interest  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  a  net  importer  of  wood-l>ased  products 
since  1941;  and  since  1948,  the  imbalance 
has  been  runnmg  between  6  and  7  billion 
board  feet  annually — expressed  in  roundwood 
equivalents. 

In  1971,  In  roundwood  equivalents,  we  ex- 
ported  7.2  billion  board  feet  and  we  imported 
16.4  billion  board  feet  for  a  net  Imbalance 
of  9.2  billion  board  feet.  Altogether,  we  pro- 
duced about  66  billion,  so  our  usage  was  75 
billion  bocuxl  feet  In  all  product  categories. 
Quickly,  Imports  were  primarUy  lumber 
and  pulp  and  paper  products  from  Canada, 
with  smaller  amounts  of  logs  and  plywood, 
mostly  hardwood  from  the  Par  East.  Exports 
were  composed  chiefly  of  pulp  and  paper  and 
logs,  with  lesser  amounts  of  lumber  and 
plywood. 

The  United  SUtes  does  a  lot  of  business 
with  Japan,  of  course,  since  It  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  importers  of  wood  and  fiber 
products.  We  are  heavy  suppliers  not  only  of 
logs  and  chips,  but  are  shipping  increasing 
quantities  of  limaber  and  pulp  and  paper 
products.  Japan's  economy  is  booming  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  her  require- 
ments will  continue  to  expand.  Just  In  pulp 
and  paper  products  alone,  Japanese  require- 
ments are  expected  to  double  by  1985. 

Our  country  also  is  supplying  markets  m 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Ireland,  the  United 
Kingdom.  Switzerland,  Portugal.  Norway,  Ice- 
land, Greece  and  Yugoslavia  and  many 
others.  This  trade  demonstrates  that  we  have 
the  technology  to  meet  virtually  any  market 
requirement. 

Curiously  enough,  even  though  Sweden 
and  Finland  dominate  the  European  markets 
for  kraft,  newsprint  and  other  paper  and 
wood  products,  our  own  multinational  com- 
panies are  supplying  some  of  that  same  mar- 
ket with  many  of  the  same  products,  and 
domg  so  on  a  highly  competitive  basis. 

We  must  strive  to  export  more  of  the 
things  that  we  must  do  best,  and  that  is 
produce  high-value  finished  products.  Re- 
search must  lead  the  way  to  highly  sophisti- 
cated production  techniques  which  should 
bectane  a  way  of  life  in  thU  country  as  we 
go  about  the  biumess  of  selling  what  we  have, 
and  buying  what  we  don't  have,  in  tbe  inter- 
national market  for  wood  and  wood  fiber 
products. 

On  tbe  domestic  scene,  we  also  face  prob- 
lems and  opportunities.  Simply  stated,  how 
do  we  participate  in  growing  world  markets 
for  forest  products  and,  at  tbe  same  time, 
furnish  our  growmg  domestic  requirements? 
This  latter  Is  no  small  task  since  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that,  by  1985,  our  needs 
wui  have  Increased  by  60  percent  and  dou- 
bled by  tbe  turn  of  tbe  century,  or  before  I 
As  I  see  it,  we  have  three  altematlveo — 
(1)  We  can  keep  the  stattu  quo  with  ad- 
verse consequence  to  our  standard  of  llvlng- 
ot 

(3)  We  can  Increase  our  Importa  with  fur- 
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tber   consequence   to   our   balance  of   trade 
and  competitive  pressures;  or 

(3)  We  can  accept  tbe  challenge  and  in- 
crease our  output  of  finished  products  by — 

(a)  Increased  annual  timber  harvest  re- 
sulting from  improved  forest  management. 

(b)  Greater  utilization  of  forest  residues. 

(c)  Greater  manufacturing  efficiencies. 

(d)  Accelerated  research  and  product 
development. 

In  my  opinion,  alternatives  1  and  2  are 
not  acceptable  so  we  are  left  with  the  third, 
and  that  is  to  increase  our  output. 

But  here's  the  crunch.  Let's  assume  that 
the  demographers  and  the  economists  are 
right  and  that  our  own  and  world  require- 
ments for  wood-based  products  will  double 
by  2000,  which  indicates  a  modest  growth 
rate  of  less  than  3  percent  annually.  This 
means  that  just  to  keep  even  with  the  cur- 
rent Imbalance  of  trade,  we  must  double  our 
domestic  output! 

That  soimds  good.  But,  on  that  premise, 
we  would  also  be  doubling  our  imports  and 
thus  be  short  18  billion  boeird  feet  of  soft- 
wood lumber  rather  than  9,  so  this  is  yet  an- 
other gap  to  close.  Our  nation  and  its  people 
must  rise  to  this  challenge  and  assume  the 
responsibility  for  stretching  our  wood  supply 
to  the  ultimate  through  research  and  applied 
engineering  as  well  as  managing  all  com- 
mercial forest  lands  Intensively  so  we  can 
grow  all  the  wood  we  obviously  must  have. 

We  need  even  more  of  the  kind  of  innova- 
tive talent  and  curiosity  that  led  Dr.  Mason 
to  invent  bardboard;  that  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  plywood  and  partlcleboard.  and 
hosts  of  other  products. 

In  wood,  we  have  an  efficient,  relatively 
inexpensive,  and  potentially  readily  avail- 
able fiber  which,  fortunately,  provides  many 
lieneficial  aspects  to  the  environment.  As  a 
"for  instance."  let's  take  advantage  of  wood's 
inherent  characteristics  and.  In  combination 
with  elements  of  the  chemical  and  mineral 
world,  develop  a  "universal"  material  that 
can  be  "engineered"  for  a  particular  require- 
ment. We're  doing  some  of  that  now,  but  we 
need  to  go  much  further.  Thus,  as  another 
part  of  our  new  frontier,  we  need  not  only  to 
stretch  our  materials,  we  need  to  "stretch 
our  minds" — in  short,  to  imagine  what  may 
at  present  seem  unimaginable. 

To  do  less  than  proceed  aggressively  on 
our  twin  frontiers — forestry  and  product  re- 
search— would  be  unwise  and  costly,  as  an 
even  worse  crunch  wUl  come  when  mtema- 
tlonal  competition  for  avaUable  wood  fiber 
intensifies  and  shortages  l>egin  to  appear 
around  the  world.  We've  had  a  taste  of  that 
already. 

What  can  we  in  tbe  U.S.  do  about  It? 

For  perspective,  consider  this.  When  Co- 
lumbus sailed,  there  were  over  a  billion  acres 
of  forest  land  in  what  are  now  the  48  con- 
tiguous states.  The  Forest  Service  has  re- 
ported that  In  1970,  about  28  percent  of  tbe 
nation  was  forested.  This  means  that  today, 
more  than  500  years  and  200  million  pec^e 
later,  there  stUI  are  764  million  acres  of  for- 
est land  remaining — 70  percent  of  tbe  origi- 
nal stand!  Of  this  500  mUlion  acres  are  clas- 
sified as  commercial  forest  land. 

When  you  consider  the  cities  we  have 
built;  the  farms  we  cultivate;  the  highways 
and  the  airports  that  span  the  country,  it  Is 
amazing  that  this  much  forest  land  still 
exists.  Consider,  too,  that  260  miUion  acres 
have  been  set  aside  for  non-commerclal  use. 
This  includes  national  parks,  wilderness 
areas,  national  monuments  and  tbe  like. 

On  this  point,  it  might  aeem  that  tbe  for- 
est Industry  is  "against"  these  projects.  Not 
at  all,  but  the  industry  does  say  these  single- 
purpose,  non-conunerclal  uses  should  be 
weighed  against  the  other  needs  of  our  na- 
tion In  tbe  scale  of  public  intervst. 
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The  600  million  productive  acres  remam- 
ing  In  the  U.S.  for  intensive  management  are 
basic  to  the  market  opportunity  I  have  men- 
tioned several  times.  Of  this  acreage,  indus- 
try owns  13  percent.  Various  governmental 
Jurisdictions  own  about  30  percent  and  the 
remainder,  or  nearly  60  percent,  is  owned  by 
about  4  mUllon  individual  citizens.  But,  here 
again,  the  inventory  and  harvest  are  not  in 
line.  For  example,  federal  agencies  own  al- 
most 60  percent  of  the  softwood  sawtlmber 
inventory,  prlmarUy  in  the  West,  and  yet 
contribute  only  a  third  to  the  harvest.  For 
the  most  part,  these  timber  stands  are  ma- 
ture and  are  not  putting  on  growth — a  co- 
gent reason  for  an  orderly  Increase  in  har- 
vest, thereby  freeing  the  land  for  regenera- 
tion with  its  attendant  benefits. 

In  that  regard,  with  adequate  fundmg 
and  intensive  management,  yield  from  forest 
lands  under  tbe  JurlBdlctlon  of  tbe  Forest 
Service  could  be  Increased  in  the  short  term 
by  at  least  60  percent,  according  to  both  re- 
tired Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  Ed  Cliff, 
and  present  Chief  John  McGulre.  It  is  further 
Indicated  that  by  3000,  tbe  yield  could  be 
doubled — a  dramatic  and  vital  input  to  fu- 
ture needs. 

Industrial  forest  owners  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  Increase  yields.  Weyer- 
haeuser Company,  for  Instance,  estimates 
that  by  using  modern  forestry  techniques,  a 
given  acreage  may  provide  up  to  five  times  as 
much  wood  fiber  over  a  three-century  growth 
cycle  than  it  would  if  it  were  left  to  nattire 
alone. 

What  basically  is  needed  is  a  similar  atti- 
tude and  will  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch — directed  to  both  the 
public  ownership  and  the  mUllons  of  small 
private  owners  whose  300  million  acres  offer 
great  potential.  Since  these  private  lands  rep- 
resent tbe  nation's  most  significant  under- 
developed fiber  source  for  the  long-term,  spe- 
cific legislation  providing  timber-growing  In- 
centives Is  essential. 

On  tbe  public  side,  a  redefinition  of  tbe 
mission  of  the  federal  timber  agencies  wUI 
be  required.  No  longer  Is  It  appropriate  for 
the  federal  role  on  these  public  lands  to  be 
custodial.  Public  lands  must  be  managed  pro- 
ductively for  the  benefit  of  all  the  owners. 
All  citizens  have  tbe  right  to  expect  a  fair 
return  on  their  forest  ownerships. 

Some  legislators  share  that  view.  Sen.  John 
Sparkman  of  Alabama  has  mtroduced  a  bill 
to  make  it  happen.  The  Sparkman  Bill,  which 
merits  Immediate  and  continued  support,  is 
S.  1776,  "The  Wood  Supply  and  National  For- 
est Lands  Investment  Act  of  1973."  It  la 
co-sponsored  by  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas. 

Sen.  Sparkman's  measure  would  not  only 
stimulate  tree  growing  on  small  private  wood- 
lots,  it  would  establish  a  forest  lands  plan- 
ning and  investment  fund  to  provide  long- 
term,  sustained  financing  for  timber  man- 
agement and  reforestation  In  the  national 
forests.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  has  in- 
troduced S.  1996.  "American  Forestry  Act", 
which  authorizes  programs  to  increase  all 
forest  values,  including  timt>er  management 
on  Federal  lands  and  provides  forestry  in- 
centives for  small  private  woodland  owners. 
Another  measure,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Stennls 
of  Mississippi  is  now  a  part  of  the  Senate 
Farm  Bill  and  also  provides  incentives  for 
indlivdual  non-industrial  woodland  owners. 
Historically,  our  federal  land  managing 
agencies  have  been,  and  still  are,  hampered 
by  impropriated  fund  constraints  which  do 
not  permit  sustained  allocation  of  funds  for 
tlml>er  stand  improvement,  reforestation, 
mortality  salvage,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
intensive  forest  management  so  badly  needed 
on  publicly  owned  timber  lands. 

Beyond  this,  we  need  a  funding  method 
that  would  assure  continuity  in  research  for 
the  development  of  new  products,  new  metta- 
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ods  of  utUlzatlon,  and  perhaps  entirely  new 
concepts  that  cannot  be  entertained  due  to 
the  constraints  Induced  by  the  appropria- 
tion procedure. 

It's  time  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  provide  permanent  financing  procedures 
through  "earmarked"  funds  from  timber  sale 
receipts.  This  wlU  permit  the  government 
agencies  to  make  long-term  plans  and  do 
the  Job  of  balanced  timber  management  and 
product  research  the  nation  and  the  world 
need  and  which  we  know  they  are  capable 
of  doing. 

In  t\xm,  those  In  the  private  sector,  de- 
pendent on  federal  timber,  must  be  encour- 
aged to  make  investments  In  new  facilities 
and  embark  on  sustained  product  develop- 
ment and  marketing  programs. 

Putting  aU  this  together.  It  U  my  view 
that  the  projected  world  demand  for  In- 
dustrial wood  can  be  balanced  with  supply, 
provided  that  all  forested  areas  are  devel- 
oped to  full  potential  and  provided,  too,  that 
accelerated  research  and  product  develop- 
ment Is  carried  on  simultaneously.  Improved 
utilization  goes  hand-ln-hand  with  Increased 
forest  yields. 

With  respect  to  softwood.  It  Is  essential 
that  Canada  and  the  U.S.  double  forest  out- 
put over  the  next  30  years.  Russia  will  be- 
come an  Increasingly  Important  supplier  to 
•world-wide  softwood  markets,  but  primarily 

directed  to  Europe  and  Japan. 

On  domestic  hardwoods,  certain  species  are 

now  In  short  supply,  but  the  long-range  out- 
look Is  encouraging,  given  reasonable  envi- 
ronmental requirements.  Tropical  hardwoods 

are  plentiful  and  wUl  become  more  of  a  fac- 
tor m  world  markets,  but  economic  circum- 
stances and  the  nature  of  the  forests  will 

IniUblt  rapid  development. 

America's  forests,  as  is  apparent,  are  at 
the  crossroad.  We  have  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge ahead  If  we  are  to  simultaneously  meet 
domestic  needs  and  participate  In  expanding 

world  markets. 

Our  problem  may  be  Just  one  of  waking 
up  to  our  opportunity.  We  have  a  commer- 
cial forest  base  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  technology,  a  favorable  climate, 
and  access  to  the  capital  required  to  Im- 
plement a  program  for  Increased  produc- 
tivity. But  we  must  have  a  new.  vigorous, 
sense  of  direction  along  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency. We  know  what  to  do.  We  know  how 
to  do  it.  What  we  lack  is  the  will  to  dp  It.  We 
must  define  our  national  purpose  a^  goals 
tDith  respect  to  our  forest  lands.  Lafid  Is  our 
baalc  asset.  How  we  put  It  to  use  will  deter- 
mine to  a  very  great  extent  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  our  nation. 

Land,  literally,  lies  at  the  root  of  man's 
partnership  with  the  forest.  Only  we.  among 
natural  resource  based  Industries  are  free  of 
the  problem  of  using  up  reserves.  We  are  free 
of  that  constraint  because  we  are  dealing 
With  a  predictably  renewable  resource — the 
tree!  Based  on  the  renewablUty  of  the  forest, 
ours  Is  a  self -perpetuating  Industry  and  we 
have  It  within  our  grasp  to  Initiate  programs 
now  which  will  Insure  that  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  not  only  have  sufficient 
wood  fiber  for  the  necessities  of  life  but  will 
have  forests  for  other  social,  aesthetic  and 

recreational  amenities,  also  important  In  the 

lives  of  UB  all. 

On  tbat  point.  I  might  raise  the  question, 
"who  In  our  scheme  of  things,  la  responsible 
for  tomorrow?"  Bear  In  mind  that  In  forestry 

we  are  not  talking  about  the  5  or  8  year  lead 

time  Indicated  In  the  energy  situation.  We 
are  talking  about  3&-40  years  because,  by 

deSnltlon,  forestry  is  a  long-range  business. 

We  are,  mdeed,  at  the  crossroad  and  the  time 
span  is  critical.  The  year  3000  Is  only  27  years 
a?my — ^less  time  than  It  tcJces  to  bring  a 
Douglas  fir  or  a  Southern  pine  seedling  to 
harvest. 
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Many  public  figures  are  claiming  that  the 
current  "Energy  Crisis  Is  contrived — a  con- 
spiracy by  the  major  energy  companies.  I 
wonder  what  wUl  be  said  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  IX  we  face  a  similar  crisis  In  forest 
products  with  the  possibility  of  rationed 
housing,  newsprint,  and  household  Items. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  decisions — gutty  deci- 
sions by  the  Industry,  by  Congress,  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  This  calls  for  vision,  cour- 
age and  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order 
because  there  Is  no  short-term  payoff.  Once 
accomplished,  however,  we'll  have  sound  In- 
vestments, ever  enhancing  In  value.  In  re- 
search and  development  programs  and  In  bal- 
anced forestry  programs  on  both  public  and 
private  lands.  Forestry,  along  with  agrlctil- 
ture,  could  well  be  the  lifeline  of  our  nation. 


August  3,  1973 


August  3,  1978 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  CHRONIC 
ILLNESS  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3,  1P73 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  Introduced  a  discussion  draft  of  a 
proposal  that  would  provide  all  Ameri- 
cans who  suffer  from  disabling  chronic 
Illnesses  with  federally  financed  home 

csure.  nursing  home  care,  and  other  cus- 
todial care.  Today,  I  am  reintroduclns 

that  proposal,  entitled  "The  Compre- 
hensive Chronic  Illness  Act  of  1973." 

In  a  time  of  such  rampant  inflation,  to 
be  chronically  111  In  America  Is  to  be 
chronically  in  debt.  Escalating  hospital 
and  doctor  bills  have  driven  millions  of 

sick  people  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Many  who  cannot  afford  proper  care  go 
unaided.  The  bill  is  designed  to  meet  both 
the  human  and  financial  needs  of  those 

22  million  Americans  who  suffer  from 
disabling  chronic  ailments. 

Chronic  illness  Is  not  a  problem  of  the 
unfortunate  few.  but  of  the  unfortunate 
millions.  With  the  advances  in  medical 
science,  more  Americans  are  reaching  the 
age  at  which  they  become  vulnerable  to 
arthritis,  emphysema,  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  other  chrcmic  illnesses. 
Nearly  11  million  Americans  suffer  from 
arthritis  alone.  Rheumatism  afflicts  an- 
other 6  million.  Heart  diseases  have 
stricken  more  than  15  million  Americans 
with  another  13  million  suspected  suf- 
ferers. More  than  500,000  people  suffer 
from  multiple  sclerosis.  Parkinson's 
disease,  which  is  primary  among  the 
crippling  neurological  diseases,  alBicts 
more  than  1  million  individuals,  smd  50,- 
000  more  Americans  will  be  stricken  by 
this  dlsettse  this  year. 

The  majority  of  the  chronically  iU  are 

poor.  The  poor  suffer  three  timee  more 
heart  disease  than  the  generai  ptopulxt- 
tion:  seven  times  as  many  eye  defects; 
five  times  more  mental  retardation;  and 

five  times  more  nervous  disorders.  The 

victims  of  chronic  ailments  have  an  aver- 
age income  bordering  on  the  poverty 
level,    with    the    high    costs    of    medical 

treatment— between  $900  and  $1,000  a 
month  for  some  ailments — they  often 
cannot  afford  the  basic  necessities  for 
life.  Their  afflictions  worsen  when  the 


needed  care  cannot  be  obtained ;  the  per- 
son Is  forced  to  miss  more  work,  thus 
reducing  the  level  of  income  still  further. 
It  Is  a  vicious  circle. 

No  one  is  Immune  from  the  risk  of 
catastnH>hlc  Illness,  and  no  one  should  be 
left  without  the  means  to  pay  for  treat- 
ment. The  bill  I  offer  would  help  break 
the  cruel  link  between  health  and  wealth. 

Chronic  illnesses  know  no  age  restric- 
tions; they  disable  both  young  and  old. 
The  physlcsdly  handicapped,  the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  autistic  child,  the 
young  or  middle-aged  person  suffering 
from  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystro- 
phy, heart  disease,  Hodgkins  disease, 
and  other  diseases  all  are  equally  in  need 
of  adequate  health  care,  regardless  of 
adequate  health  care,  regardless  of  level 
of  income  of  them,  their  parents,  or 
spouses. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  misutilization  of 
high  cost  hospital  facilities  and  institu- 
tions for  health  care  which  could  be  ac- 
complished elsewhere.  We  need  a  middle 

ground  between  the  home  and  hospital. 

We  need  faculties  where  a  person  can 
obtain  custodial  care  and  still  remain  in 

close  contact  with  his  famUy.  It  has  been 

estimated  that  10  percent  or  more  of  the 

chronic,  long-term  patients  in  Massa- 
chusetts hospitals  and  institutions  could 

be  released  If  they  had   foster  homes  or 

halfway  nursing  home  facilities  available 
to  them.  We  need  to  examine  our  present 

method  of  health  care  delivery  to  these 

people. 

I  know  that  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  Is  very  costly.  No  clear 

and  definite  cost  estimate  has  ever  been 

made.  But  we  know  that  it  will  cost  sev- 
eral billion  dollars.  Many  will  accuse  me 
of  irresponsible  legislating — of  falling  to 

understand  that  our  flnancial  resources 
are  finite.  My  answer  is  that  I  do  not 
offer  this  bill  as  the  only  answer  to  the 
problem.  I  offer  it  so  that  we  may  have 
a  forum  from  which  to  speak  about  those 
individuals  who  will  not  be  covered  by 
national  health  insurance.  We  cannot 
simply  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
milUons  of  people  will  not  get  health 
coverage:  that  millions  of  people  will  be 
forced  into  debt  said  will  not  receive  the 
adequate  care  or  training  which  they  de- 
serve. If  national  health  Insurance  can- 
not cover  everyone,  then  let  us  admit 
this  and  let  us  at  least  choose  those  whom 
we  want  to  cover.  But  let  us  not  fool  our 
constituents  into  believing  that  nationed 
health  insurance  wiU,  indeed,  be  compre- 
hensive. 

The  problem  as  I  see  it  is  that  as  a 
Nation  we  have  failed  to  set  our  priori- 
ties. And  one  reason  we  have  failed  to 

set  those  priorities  is  that  we  have  not 

clearly  articulated   them.   Obviously,   the 

elderly,  the  retarded,  and  others  with 
long-term,  chronic  conditions  are  a  pri- 

orlty.  The  Question  15  how  much  help  the 

Federal  Oovemnient  Is  willing  to  give 
them. 

'iJLr.  Speaker,  with  the  House  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  tuid  the  Environment  in- 
tending to  hold  hearings  on  the  Issue  of 
national  health  insiurance,  it  is  impera- 


tive that  we  not  forget  the  health  needs 
of  at  least  10  percent  of  our  population. 

I  offer  this  bill  so  that  we  may  finally 
get  down  to  an  honest  and  forthright 
discussion  of  our  own  capacities  as  a 
nation  to  give  assistance  to  the  various 
citizens  who  need  it. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 
Analysis  or  the  Bill 

The  bUl  wm  cover  the  cbronlcaUy  lU  who 
have  been  neglected  by  most  Federal  pro- 
grams. Services  covered  by  the  proposal  wUl 
Include ; 

I.  Nursing  home  care:  medically  necessary 
care  and  services  provided  to  an  individual 
who  Is  chronlcaly  Ul  in  a  qualified  nursing 
home; 

3.  Other  custodial  care:  necessary  care  and 
services  (other  than  nursing  home  care)  pro- 
Tided  to  an  Individual  who  Is  chronically  Ul 
or  Is  mentolly  retarded  In  a  facility  that 
meets  the  requirements  established  under 
the  Act; 

3.  Home  care:  care  and  SMTlces  which  are 
furnished  to  an  Individual  In  his  home  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  health.  Such 
service  will  Include  the  provision  of  medica- 
tion, medical  equipment,  nursing  care,  home- 
maker  services,  and  rehabilitation  Including 
occupratlonal   counseling; 

4 .  Paramedical  care :  medically-related 
care  and  services  which  are  furnished  by  an 

igency  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW; 

6.   Emergency   medical   care:    the   effective 

delivery    of    health    care    services    under 

emergency  conditions  which  are  a  result  of 
the  patient's   condition; 

6.  Education  and  training:  services  pro- 
vided to  physically  and  mentally  handlcai^>ed 

Children  and  adults,  tailored  to  their  indi- 
vidual needs  and  provided  by  nonprofit 
agencies; 

7.  Day  nursing  home  care:  care  and  serv- 
ices provided  to  an  Individual  In  an  ap- 
proved facility  which  does  not  provide  Its 
patients  with  a4-hour  acommodatlons  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  provided  for 
nvirslng  borne  care: 

8.  Night  nursing  home  care:  care  and 
services  provided  to  an  Individual  In  an 
approved  faculty  which  furnishes  nursing 
home  care  and  other  custodial  care  during 
the  night-time  hours,  but  does  not  provide 
the  patients  with  a4-bour  accommodations, 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  provided 
for  nursing  home  care; 

0.  Weekend  nursing  home  care:  care  and 
services  provided  to  an  Individual  In  an 
approved  facUty  which  Is  primarily  engaged 
In  furnishing  nursing  home  care  and  other 
custodial  care  and  services  from  Friday 
evening  to  Sunday  evening,  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  provided  for  nursing 
home  care. 

The  part-time  nursing  home  programs  are 
based  on  successful  experience  In  Great 
Britain.  The  purpose  of  this  kind  of  care  Is 
to  provide  needed  treatment  while  keeping 
the  patient  in  close  contact  with  his  famUy. 

The  restrictions  on  nursing  homes  are 
similar  to,  but  more  stringent  than,  those 
proposed  in  the  Kennedy-Orlfflths  bill.  These 
regulations  Include : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  10-member  utU- 

tz&tlozi    reviews    t>o&rd    \irlilcb    will    consist    of 

four  members  of  the  general  public,  two 
physicians,   one   registered   nurse,   one   para- 

professionai,  and  two  patients,  not  more  than 

two  of  whom  shall  be  on  the  staff  of  the 
faculty.  This  board  wUl  meet  every  thirty 
days  to  determine  the  need  of  future  care  In 
each  case: 

2.  Annual  policy  review  on  the  advice  of 
the  utilization  review  board: 

3.  Designation  of  a  physician  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  policies; 
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4.  Operation  by  an  accredited  hospital  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  nursing  home  ad- 
ministrator licensed  by  the  state  In  which 
the  faculty  Is  located; 

6.  The  requirement  that  the  health  care 
of  every  patient  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  physician,  and  that  a  physician  be  avaU- 
able  to  furnish  the  necessary  medical  care 
In  case  of  an  emergency; 

6.  Maintenance  of  adequate  clinical  rec- 
ords on  all  patients; 

7.  Provision  of  24-hour  registered  nurse 
service  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
patients.  At  least  one  registered  nurse  would 
be  on  duty  at  all  times; 

8.  Appropriate  methods  for  the  prescrip- 
tion and  dispensing  of  drugs; 

9.  Designation  of  an  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  legal  rights  of 
patients. 

Any  other  custodial  care  facility  must 
be  a  nursing  home,  a  public  or  private 
institution  or  training  school  which  is 
primarily  engaged  in  providing  care  or 
training,  or  both,  to  the  chronically  ill. 
The  facility  must  meet  other  appro- 
priate requirements  as  determined  by  the 

Secretary  of  HEW. 

All  institutions  participating  in  the 
act  must  keep  written  policies  and  pro- 
cedures which  are  subject  to  the  review 

Of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  They  must  also  meet  the 
standards  and  regulations  of  the  State 

in  which  they  are  located. 

Payment  to  the  providers  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  The  act  will  be 

funded  through  general  revenues.  There 
will  be  no  duplication  of  benefits  between 
this  act  and  other  governmental  pro- 
grams. 

Over  a  5-year  period,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shaU 
complete  a  study  on  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing the  care  under  this  act,  and  he  shall 
transmit  his  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President. 

The  act  will  be  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  be- 
gins 6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  will  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  the  chron- 
ically ill  in  America.  They  have  been 
neglected  too  long. 


FEDERAL  POST  CARD 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 

25.    I    inserted    the    preliminary    results 

Of  a  poll  of  the  50  secretaries  of  State 
in  the  Record  on  page  26018.  This  poll 

was  taken  In  an  enort  to  determine  tbe 

amount  of  support  for  a  Federal  post 
card  registration  system. 

Since  many  Members  Indicated  Inter- 
est in  the  final  results  of  the  poU,  they 
are  as  follows:  40  election  officials  re- 
sponded: 3  secretaries  felt  that  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  post  card  registration 
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Is  a  better  alternative  than  their  cturent 
State  system;  30  stated  that  they  pre- 
ferred their  current  registration  system 
to  the  proposed  Federal  post  card  sys- 
tem; 8  felt  that  at  a  given  cost  other 
alternatives  may  or  will  be  better  than 
the  post  card  system;  3  secretaries 
thought  any  of  the  alternatives  were  ac- 
ceptable or  were  neutral.  The  total  num- 
ber of  responses  is  44  which  is  greater 
than  the  number  who  replied.  40.  This 
is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  constructed.  It  was  pos- 
sible for  a  secretary  to  check  two  alter- 
natives. 

I  hope  aU  Members  will  be  interested 
in  these  responses  from  the  people  who 
are  charged  with  making  our  registra- 
tion system  work. 


"GOODBYE  LIBERALISM  FOREVER,' 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THOMAS  L. 
HUGHES,  PORTLAND  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY, OREO, 


HON.  JOHN  BRM)EMAS 


OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 
iJix.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  draw  to  the  attention 
Of  Members  of  Congress  the  text  of  an 

outstanding  address  delivered  by  Thomsw 
L.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  Peace,  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Portland  State  Uni- 
versity, Portland,  Oreg..  on  June  9,  1973. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  had  a  distinguished" 
career  in  public  service,  having  been  for 
a  time  administrative  assistant  to  our 
then-coUeague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles, 
and  later  as  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Intelligence  and  Research  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hughes'  address,  en- 
titled "Goodbye  Liberalism  Forever," 
f  oUows : 

OOODBTE    LiBEXALISM     FOREVES 

(Commencement  address  by  Thomas  L. 
Hughes) 

Toung  women  and  yottng  men  of  the  Class 
of  1973,  your  parents,  teachers,  and  friends: 

It  took  President  Wolfe  some  time  to 
phone.  He  explained  when  he  wrote:  "You 
were  not  here  In  1969  because  we  Invited 
Pat  Harris.  Tou  were  not  here  In  lOTO  be- 
cause we  wanted  Art  Buchwald.  You  were 
not  here  In  1971  becau-se  we  had  John  FVsrbes 
Kerry.  You  were  not  here  last  year  because 
we  preferred  Marya  Mannes.  But  we  want 
you  for  commencement.  1973." 

Somehow  all  this  rather  reminded  me  of 

that  lovely  pstssage  In.  Margaret  Truman's 
recent    memoirs    of    her    fatner    about    wtiat 

actually  happened  on  Inauguration  Day, 
1853.  According  to  Margaret,  the  President- 

Elect,  General  Elsenbow^,  tried  to  force  tbe 

Incumbent.  President  Truman,  to  pick  him 
up  at  the  Statler  Hotel  en  route  to  the  cere- 
monies. Dad,  reports  Margaret,  ^vas  very  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  was  stui  Presi- 
dent, and  he  announced:  "If  Ike  doesn't  pick 
me  up,  then  well  go  In  separate  cars."  Elsen- 
hower capitulated  and  stopped  by  the  White 
House  to  pick  up  Tniyian.  There  was  very 
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little  conifersatlon  during  their  one-mile  ride 
to  the  Capitol.  Finally  Ike  remarked  he  bad 
not  come  to  Truman's  own  inauguration  in 
1949  because  be  bad  not  wanted  to  attract 
attention  away  from  the  President.  That 
roused  Dad,  according  to  Margaret,  and  be 
said  to  Ike:  "You  were  not  here  In  1949  be- 
cause I  did  not  send  for  you.  But  If  I  bad 
sent  for  you,  you  would  have  come." 

Your  President  sent  for  me.  and  here  I 
am.  I  come  to  you.  of  course,  from  Washing- 
ton. There,  as  we  took  off,  the  pilot  said: 
"Directly  ahead  of  us  on  our  line  of  ascent, 
at  approximately  1:00  o'clock  those  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aircraft  can't  miss  the  fa- 
mous Watergate  complex,  while  on  the  other 
side,  at  about  11:00  o'clock  those  on  the  left 
win  bave  a  superb  view  of  the  equally  fa- 
mous Lincoln  Memorial."  All  the  way  In  to 
National  Airport  to  catch  the  flight  the 
latest  bumper  stickers  were  also  in  evidence : 
'Free  the  Watergate  500",  "We  brake  for 
animals  and  wlremen",  and  "Honk  If  you 
think  he's  guilty." 

ALMOST  CYNICAL 

Commencements  are,  traditionally,  the 
best  of  times  for  some — like  you.  They  are 
the  worst  of  times  for  others — like  myself, 
whose  advance  billing  on  this  occasion  nearly 
makes  me  guilty  by  association  with  the 
whole  rotten  system.  I  refer  to  a  recent  Issue 
In  the  Portland  State  Perspective.  It  began 
by  referring  to  me  as  "one  of  the  few  gen- 
uine intellectuals  of  the  Kennedy  era,  a 
funny,  skeptical,  almost  cynical  man."  These 
sentiments  were  snatched  from  David  Hal- 
berstam'B  new  book,  "The  Best  and  The 
Brightest".  Simple  self-restraint  prevents  me 
from  demonstrating  the  first  three  of  those 
characteristics  this  afternoon.  But.  I  sup- 
Rpee,  that  "almost  cynical"  will  haunt  me, 
the  way  quotations  from  best  sellers  have 
a  habit  6f  doing,  right  Into  the  obituary 
columns. 

"Almost  cynical".  A  hell  of  a  lot  rides  on 
that  almost.  I  suppose  he  means  something 
more  than  the  forgivable  bouts  of  soul-satis- 
fying pessimism  which  anyone  of  sensitivity 
must  bave  experienced  from  time  to  time 
during  the  disappointments  of  the  past  dec- 
ade. "Seeing  things  as  they  really  are  is  true 
cynicism",  Noel  Coward  used  to  say,  thereby 
proclaiming  himself  a  true  cynic.  Seeing 
things  aa  they  almost  really  are  makes  one, 
I  suppose,  almost  cynical.  Yet  my  parents 
would  still  have  been  offended  by  David  Hal- 
berstam'B  phrase.  They  brought  me  up  In 
tb«  tradition  of  Charles  Kingsley — most  often 

remembered  as  the  author  of  Westwixrd  Ho 

wboae  only  other  claim  to  fame  is  his 
deathbed  advice  to  his  daughter:  "Be  good 
sweet  child,  and  let  who  will  be  clever."  She, 
like  me.  was  clearly  intended  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  not  one  of  the  brightest. 

THINGS    FALL    APAKT 

Just  as  cynlcUm  grew  while  Americans 
debated  their  alleged  betrayal  by  the  best  and 
the  brightest,  so  cynicism  u  now  galloping 
ahead  as  we  confront  the  high-level  crimes 
of  the  creeps  and  the  crudest.  This  is  a  time 
of  forbodlng  when,  as  Yeats  said,  things  fall 
apart.  If  the  Johnson  Administration  taught 
us  that  the  best  lacked  all  conviction,  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  teaching  us  that 
the  worst  are  full  of  passionate  Intensity. 
The  cynics  who  conceived,  ordered,  and  per- 
formed the  Ues  and  the  laundering,  the  bugs 
and  the  break-ins,  the  forgeries  and  the 
corer-upe.  are  in  part  relying  upon — and  are 
excused  by — their  fellow  cynics  who  tell  the 
Gallop  pollsters  that  everybody  does  it.  The 
result  is  that  Americans  In  general  at  this 
unhappy  moment  do.  In  fact,  risk  being  di- 
vldedxbetween  the  cynical  and  the  almost 
cynical. 

In  bis  channing  autobiographic  letters  to 
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his  grandson,  Victor  Oollancz  tells  of  a  tele- 
gram he  received  during  World  War  I  from 
his  best  friend  at  Oxford.  The  message  was 
sent  Just  before  the  friend  went  into  action 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Western  front.  It 
ended  with  the  words:  "Ooodbye  Liberalism 
Forever."  Oollancz  read  It  as  written,  with- 
out stops.  Only  later  did  be  find  out  that  It 
was  the  fault  of  the  telegraph  office  and  was 
supposed  to  read:  "Ooodbye.  Liberalism  For- 
ever!" It  was  meant  as  a  flaming  watch- 
word— not  a   farewell   cry   of   despair. 

A    ONCK   AND   rUTtimZ   LXBXRAL    AMERICA 

Only  yesterday  the  private  eyes  and  plas- 
tic bags  were  well  on  their  way  to  poisoning 
the  politics  of  a  once  liberal  America.  The 
plumbers  and  polygraphers  and  perjurers 
whose  names  are  now  household  words  clear- 
ly had  one  thing  in  common:  their  liberal 
chromosomes  were  missing.  Those  who  sent 
the  burglars  and  buggers  forth  with  their 
red  wigs  and  rubber  gloves  were  prepared, 
you  may  be  sure,  to  say  goodbye  to  liberal- 
ism forever.  We  are  only  beginning  to  realize 
how  close  they  came  to  succeeding :  how  near 
we  have  Just  been  to  saying  goodbye  to  any 
near-term  chances  for  an  effective  regenera- 
tion of  the  liberal  spirit  in  America.  The 
Spirit  of  '76  which  men  in  the  White  House 
had  in  mind  for  us,  and  which  animated 
their  conspiracies,  was  a  spirit  utterly  for- 
eign to  Jefferson's  Declaration — a  spirit  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  liberty,  nor  with 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  nor  with  the  In- 
alienable rights  of  men  who  are  created  equal. 
Some  of  the  nation's  leaders  deliberately  set 
about  alienating  the  rights  which  other 
Americans   thought   they  enjoyed   by   birth. 

THE   WATESGATE  POISON:    THAT   WRONG 
CAN   BE  RIGHT 

Nor  Is  there  evidence,  even  at  this  late 
date,  that  those  who  planned  and  perpe- 
trated these  outrages  understand  what,  if 
anything,  they  have  done  wrong.  "All  I  did", 
says  the  Indicted  former  Attorney  Oeneral, 
"was  to  help  re-elect  the  President."  By  con- 
trast, even  Clifford  Irving  had  the  honestj 
to  say  en  route  to  Jail  for  bis  fraud  sen- 
tence: "If  I  had  had  the  slightest  Idea  it 
would  have  turned  out  the  way  it  did,  I 
wouldn't  bave  done  it."  By  the  same  token, 
the  residual  liberalism  of  contrition  seems 
to  be  missing  among  the  President's  practi- 
tioners of  domestic  Realpolitik.  E^ven  this 
week  Mr.  Haldeman  was  reportedly  still  at 
his  White  House  desk  with  the  familiar  sign 
on  it:  "No  problem  Is  so  big  or  complicated 
that  it  can't  be  run  away  from."  We  shall 

Of  course,  liberals  and  llliberals  alike  have 
said  goodbye  to  many  forms  of  liberalism 
during  its  rich  and  checkered  history.  More- 
over It  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
frustrations  of  liberalism,  as  well  as  one  of 
its  chief  glories,  that  every  liberal  is  free 
to  define  it  in  bis  or  her  own  way.  But  the 
presence  or  absence  of  Identifiable  liberal 
ingredients  also  still  defines  the  difference 
Isetween  true  cynics  and  those  whose  pes- 
simism Is  tempered  with  hope. 

NOT    A    DEGREE-LESS    MAN    AMONG    THEM 

WHAT    DID    THET    LXARN? 

Thus  one  wonders  what  these  graduates 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  learned  at 
their  alma  maters — about  the  realities  be- 
hind the  phrases  that  used  to  trip  so  easily 
from  their  lips:  law  and  order  .  .  .  public 
morality  .  .  .  integrity  In  government. 
"Watch  what  we  do  Instead  of  what  we  say", 
said  John  Newton  Mitchell  of  Fordham  and 
St.  John's.  Bit  by  bit  we  are  now  learning 
what  he  did,  and  what  the  others  did  as 
well:  Colson  of  Brown  and  George  Washing- 
ton University;  Ehrlichman  of  UCLA  and 
Stanford:  Haldeman  of  Redlands  and  the 
University  of  Ccaifornia;  Mardian  of  Colum- 
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bla  and  USC:  Magruder  of  Williams  and  the 
University  of  Chicago;  and  so  it  goes.  Not  a 
degree-less  man  among  them,  most  of  them 
with  two,  some  of  them  with  three,  from 
many  of  America's  most  famous  educational 
Institutions. 

Eagle  scouts,  lawyers.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  award  winners,  YMCA  directors, 
men  of  the  year — think  what  they  might 
have  learned  from  their  liberal  educations 
if  they  had  bothered  to  do  so.  Think  what 
they  could  have  brought  to  their  high  offices 
instead  of  what  they  did  bring: 

Instead  of  zealotry,  they  could  have 
brought  the  liberalism  of  proportionality — 
the  spirit  of  a  government  of  laws,  not  men. 

LIBERAL    SKEPTICISM    MISSING 

Instead  of  fanaticism,  they  could  have 
brought  the  liberalism  of  skepticism — that 
safeguard  against  being  too  sure  that  one 
Is  always  right. 

Instead  of  trampling  over  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities, they  could  have  brought  the 
liberalism  of  respect  for  Institutions  estab- 
lished for  specific  purposes,  not  to  be  by- 
passed, contaminated,  subverted,  or  sup- 
planted at  the  personal  whims  of  a  President. 

Instead  of  the  closed  circuitry  of  a  private 
cabal,  they  could  have  brought  the  liberalism 
of  public  responsibility,  the  instincts  for  ac. 
countable  leadership  and  collaboration  in  an 
open  society. 

Instead  of  unreasoning  servility,  they  could 
have  brought  the  liberalism  of  critical  loyalty 
along  with  the  Judiciousness  which  distin- 
guishes It  from  disloyalty. 

Instead  of  corrupting  the  domestic  scene 
by  importing  alien  practices,  they  could  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  overleap  the 
boundary  lines  between  covert  operations 
abroad  and  Constitutional  rights  at  home. 

Instead  of  creeping  amorallty,  they  could 
have  Inculcated  habits  of  thought  which 
might  have  preserved  some  consequential 
glimmerings  of  the  difference  between  ends 
and  means. 

Instead  of  suspending  moral  Judgment, 
tbey  could  have  brought  the  liberalism  of 
self-lnslght,  self -awareness,  even  conscience. 

In  abort,  instead  of  a  crisis  of  governance, 
tbey  could  have  given  us  a  respectably  con- 
servative chapter  in  the  world's  oldest  con- 
tinuing experiment  in  building  a  practical 
liberal  society. 

AN  XTNENDINO  PROCESS  OT  LBARNINO 

The  liberal  options  have  always  been 
open — and  fortunately  remain  open — to  any 
American  who  wishes  to  choose  them.  But 
they  are  especially  available  to  those  whose 
liberal  education  best  Justifies  itself  as  prep- 
aration for  a  liberal  life — in  the  professions, 
public  service,  or  whatever  else.  The  process 
Is  unending,  and  therefore,  so  Is  the  hope. 
And  it  Is  appropriate  to  remind  ourselves 
of  that  set  of  liberal  themes  as  well,  espe- 
cially on  occasions  like  this. 

A  generation  ago  I  remember  sitting  where 
you  are  sitting.  The  Identity  of  our  com- 
mencement speaker  I  have  long  since  for- 
gotten, but  I  do  recall  bis  theme.  He  told 
us  that  there  was  little  hope  for  humanity 
unless  we  proved  to  be  at  least  twice  as  good 
as  our  parents.  By  twice  as  good,  he  meant 
twice  as  free  from  superstition  and  preju- 
dice, twice  as  emancipated  from  the  dying 
gods  of  yesterday,  twice  as  able  to  face  facta 
without  disguising  or  distorting  them,  twice 
as  clear  in  intellectual  perceptions,  twice  as 
Inventive  in -social  action,  twice  as  interested 
In  achieving  and  preserving  world  peace, 
twice  as  courageous  in  purpose  and  com- 
mitted in  aim — in  short,  twice  as  dedicated, 
twice  as  liberal,  and  twice  as  mature. 

The  audience  reaction  was  Instantly  fav- 
orable and  unanimous.  Our  parents  nodded 
their  confident  agreement  with  the  speaker's 
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sentiments,  smilingly  accepting  his  recitation 
of  their  own  inadequacies.  To  the  extent  that 
the  exhortation  to  outdo  our  parents  pro- 
voked much  thought  at  all  among  the  gradu- 
ating class,  we  implicitly  responded  "that's 
easy". 

A  quarter  century  later,  I  suspect  you  do 
not  think  It  possible  that  we  have  been  twice 
as  good  as  our  parents.  Hence  even  by  the 
normal  criteria  of  geometric  progression,  you 
will  presumably  have  to  be  many  times  as 
good  as  we.  At  any  rate  it  is  no  news  to  you 
that  you  graduate  into  a  society  uptight  with 
crises  beyond  the  Watergats — the  priorities 
crisis,  the  poverty  crisis,  the  racial,  urban, 
cultural,  and  monetary  crisis,  and  the  crisis 
of  Cold  War  battle  fatigue. 

I  do  not  know  bow  many  of  you  accept  how 
many  of  the  following  propositions,  let  alone 
with  what  degree  or  fervor  or  fear.  For  most 
militant  student  colleagues,  however,  the 
issues  of  contemporary  Industrialized  socie- 
ties have  become  increasingly  the  same.  They 
share  a  common  loss  of  faith  In  the  capacity 
of  existing  societies  to  reform.  They  are  tired 
of  asking  the  right  questions  about  integra- 
tion, urbanization,  automation,  and  consen- 
sus politics.  They  are  bored  with  all  bureau- 
cracies. They  are  repelled  by  the  mass  media, 
business  comforts,  the  technological  prison, 
and  the  malaise  of  affluence.  They  are  of- 
fended by  the  tamed  liberals,  the  Irrelevant 
labor  unions,  the  hypocrisies  of  personal 
ambition  and  tbe  condescensions  of  the  Old 
Politics.  They  feel  powerless  before  the  ob- 
vious manipulations  of  the  law  Itself,  before 
the  diversion  of  domestic  substance  into 
demoralizing  foreign  ventures,  before  the 
dead  hand  control  of  men  and  ideas  whose 
time  has  gone. 

WK  NEKD  ALL  THE  MORAL  INSIGHT  WE  CAN  GCT 

But  copping  out  In  reaction  to  these  propo- 
sitions is  not  very  helpful  when  we  need  all 
tbe  moral  insight  we  can  get.  TTius  we  shall 
have  no  vacation  from  foreign  policy,  no  time 
off  for  good  behavior  at  home,  and  surely  no 
time  off  for  bad  behavior.  The  arts  of  dia- 
logue and  conciliation — each  of  them  liberal 
arts — may  be  in  short  supply  both  here  and 
abroad,  which  means  we  will  need  them  all 
the  more.  In  both  places  the  Issues  always 
will  be  what  they  always  have  been :  the  ever- 
lasting, value-laden  Issues  of  where  to  stand 
and  when. 

Above  all  else  that  simple  inevitability 
speaks  truth  to  the  generation  gap,  saying: 
defy  it,  span  it,  close  it,  work  across  it,  live 
beyond  It.  Consider.  Just  consider,  that  the 
famous  psychedelic  barrier  of  age  thirty  is 
not  really  the  generational  divide  to  end  all 
generational  divides.  I  know  how  intimidat- 
ing it  Is.  But  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  too  early 
for  you  to  start  making  your  own  adjust- 
ments to  the  infallible  preposition  that  you 
will,  before  long,  be  thirty-one.  Indeed,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  two  and  one-half 
million  Americans  stop  being  thirty  every 
year  and  become  thirty-one, 

ACCEPT  SOME  OF  THE  TXTTTHS  ALREADY  ACCEPTED 

Meanwhile  in  the  few  years  you  have  left 
before  entering  the  older  generation,  I  in- 
vite you  to  give  some  thought  to  another 
liberal  proposition.  You  do  not  bave  to  feel 
that  you  necessarily  lose  your  originality  by 
accepting  some  of  the  truths  already  accepted 
by  your  predecessors.  Allow  for  the  possibility 
that  your  generation  may  not  In  fact  be  the 
world's  first  discoverers  of  music  or  art  or 
the  dignity  of  man — perhaps  not  even  the  in- 
ventors of  sex  and  peace  and  Justice.  There 
remain  a  few  practitioners  of  each  over  30 
whose  liberal  education  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 

Predictions  are  hazardous.  But  I  suspect 
that  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and  look 
back  from  1998  on  the  intervening  36  years, 
you  will  t)e  conscious  of  rediscovering  some 
old  discoveries.  By  then,  depending  on  your 
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temperament,  you  will  be  relishing  or 
squirming  under  the  embrace  of  a  new  es- 
tablishment. You  will  have  earned  resent- 
me.its  by  prematurely  retiring  men  of  unique 
experience  like  me  who  will  find  it  self- 
evident  that  we  merit  many  more  years'  of 
public  service.  We  will  shamelessly  be  accus- 
ing you  of  elbowing  us  aside  with  an  alleged 
ruthlessness  quite  unheard  of  hitherto. 

OLD   rOGETISM   CAN    BEGIN   AT  ANT   ACE 

Some  things,  of  course  will  have  changed. 
Dr.  Spock,  the  steadiest  of  your  lifetime  com- 
panions— from  birth  through  draft  cards 
crises  to  the  heady  politics  of  war  and  peace — 
will  have  retired  by  then  to  write  about 
geriatrics.  The  children  of  light  and  the  chil- 
dren of  darkness  and  the  children  of  permis- 
siveness alike  will  sit  in  the  seats  of  power. 
The  New  Left  will  have  become  the  Old  Left 
as  the  New  Men  themselves  grow  old.  You 
will  l>e  manning  old  barricades  against  hordes 
of  youthful  nihilists  who  lack  your  mellow- 
ing appreciation  of  both  substance  and  style. 
At  best  they  will  regard  you  as  Old  Fogies, 
and  you  will  be  accusing  one  another  of  the 
same.  What  Is  worse,  you  will  all  be  right,  for 
Old  Fogeylsm  can  begin  at  any  age.  Some  of 
you  are  undoubtedly  Old  Fogies  already.  At 
any  rate  you  will  long  since  bave  surmounted 
and  survived  the  OrwelUan  doomsday  of  1984. 
You  win  be  but  two  short  years  this  side  of 
Herman  Kabn  and  the  year  2000.  And  as  the 
31st  century  rolls  around.  I  anticipate  that 
many  of  you  will  be  meditating  about  the 
timelessness  of  age  and  the  timelessness  of 
youth. 

Like  other  old  men  around  you,  you  will 
have  started  to  believe  the  liberal  proposition 
that  youth  Is  not  a  time  of  life,  but  a  state 
of  mind.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  learn  this  before  you  become  too  old 
yourselves.  Because  it,  too.  Just  happens  to 
be  true.  "Are  you  ready?"  Martin  Buber  asked 
a  group  of  us  on  an  Israeli  kibbutE  in  1960. 
"That  is  the  great  question,"  he  said.  "Are 
you  ready — for  each  other,  for  history,  tar  the 
world?"  Conceivably  some  of  you  are  ready 
now.  Some  others  of  you  will  never  be.  There 
are  others  tliree  times  your  age,  who  have 
always  been  ready — and  who  continue  to  live 
lives  full  of  positive,  imaginative,  construc- 
tive engagement,  wrestling  with  the  great 
issues  with  undiminished  zest.  Next  to  my 
family,  I  count  as  the  greatest  privilege  of 
my  life  to  have  known  and  worked  closely 
with  some  of  the  most  youthful  members  of 
an  older  generation.  Tbey  were  liberals.  I  can 
report  the  obverse  as  well — that  I  have  also 
worked  with  colleagues,  years  younger  than  I 
who  are  among  tbe  oldest  men  I  kno^They 
were  not  liberals.  I  have  been  around  long 
enough  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  old 
who  are  young  and  the  young  who  are  old. 

SEPARATB)  OR  LINXED,  NOT  BT  GENERATTONB,  BtTT 
BT    DEAS 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  find,  if  you  have 
not  already  found,  that  the  great  gaps  In 
conversation  are  not  generational  gaps,  but 
gaps  Inside  generations.  You  will  be  helped 
in  this  discovery  by  the  course  of  events 
themselves.  F^or  a  generation  never  takes 
power  on  Its  own,  except  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities. Very  shortly  now  you  will  have  all 
the  rest  of  us  for  competitors,  critics,  and 
colleagues — separated  or  linked  together  by  a 
mutuality  of  interests  or,  best  of  all,  ideas. 

The  links  across  generations  between  per- 
sons of  notably  generous  spirit — these  rank 
high  among  the  gifts  which  liberalism  for- 
ever bestows.  Their  presence  or  absence  will, 
I  think,  be  utterly  decisive  in  redefining  the 
character  of  our  national  interest,  not  to 
speak  of  making  our  national  interest  once 
again  interesting  to  others.  Here  is  a  task 
which  can  In  full  measure  all  the  dedication 
and    spontaneity    which    the    conscience- 
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stricken    cutting    edge    of    the    graduating 
Classes  of  1973  can  provide. 

Your  generation  already  has  a  reputation 
for  tbe  Intensity  of  your  ^divlduality — 
yoiir  stress  on  bone  honesty,  your  Introspec- 
tion. Overdone,  however,  concentration  on 
your  individual  selves  can  Jeopardize  our 
common  democracy.  Oncei  more  the  liberal 
tradition  puts  the  problem  in  the  construc- 
tive balance  which  it  requires.  Despite  the 
liberal's  Individualism,  self -awareness,  pas- 
sion for  uniqueness,  rejection  of  the  lowest 
common  denominator,  he  or  she  cleaves  to 
the  wider  human  angle  of  vision — to  the 
special  Insights  it  engenders,  the  special 
appreciations  it  teaches,  th4  special  require- 
ments It  lays  upon  our  American  officialdom 
and  public  alike.  If  you  can  be  both  the 
liberal  Individualist  Mid  tbe  liberal  humani- 
tarian, then  you  will  have  grasped  an  essen- 
tial key  to  the  future,  very  possibly  the 
key  of  keys. 

ELEMENTS  OF   SUSTAINING   POVTER 

If  these  are  not  tbe  elements  of  stistaining 
power  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  the  only  Ameri- 
can worth  having  and  holding,  then  I  do 
not  know  what  those  elements  are.  If  I  were 
not  sin's  that  these  are  the  ultimate,  indis- 
pensable underpinnings  of  America's  poli- 
cies at  home  and  abroad,  then  I  would  be 
prepared  to  give  the  cynics  their  day.  If  I 
did  not  believe  that  the  liberal  tradition 
.  eternally  provides  the  kind  of  head  start  we 
all  need,  then  I  would  not  see  why  anyone 
should  expect  a  new  birth  of  liberalism  from 
you.  But  as  it  is,  I  do. 

And  so,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  am  a 
liberal  without  apology,  a  liberal  without 
embarrassment,  a  liberal  without  regret.  To 
the  degree  that  I  am  sorry  for  anything,  it 
Is  not  that  I  am  a  liberal,  bfit  that  I  am  not 
more  llbei;al  than  I  am. 

Here  on  the  rim  of  the  Pacific  It  has  always 
been  easier  to  say  such  things  than  in  the 
convoluted  East.  "Eastward  I  go  only  by  force, 
but  westward  I  go  free,"  wrote  Thoreau  over 
a  century  ago.  "I  must  walk  toward  Oregon," 
he  added,  "and  not  toward  Europe." 

Since  then  Oregon  has  had  more  than  its 
per  capita  share  of  the  nation's  liberal 
leadership  and  insight.  Men  and  women  of 
both  parties  have  relnvlgorated  that  tradi- 
tion in  public  life  and  carried  it  forward  at 
critical  moments  in  the  recent  past.  You  are 
doubly  fortunate  to  have  learned  and  labored 
under  tbe  long  liberal  shadows  some  of  them 
bave  cast. 

Whatever  it  is  you  now  say  goodbye  to, 
take  enough  liberalism  along  with  you  to  last 
a  lifetime  of  decent,  democratic  effort.  If 
you  do,  you  wUl  create  that  "tie  lietween  the 
person  and  the  event"  which  tlie  poet 
thought  was  the  "secret  of  the  world."*  If 
you  do,  you  will  personally  help  assure  that 
the  Inner  voice  of  liberalism  will  speak  as 
insistently  to  the  better  angels  of  our  nature 
a  hundred  years  hence  as  it  did  in  the  Vic- 
torian idiom  of  a  hundred  years  ago: 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  avaUeth, 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  falleth. 
And  as  things  bave  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  conceal'd. 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers. 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaKlng, 
Seem  here  no  painful  Inch  to  gain. 

Par  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 


•Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  dayllgbt  comes,  comes  In  the  light; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 
But  westward,  look!  the  land  la  bright  I" 

— Arthur  Hugh  CUmgh. 


PAIR  PLAY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.    Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  Mr.  George  Bush,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 
made  a  statement  which  brought  out 
extremely  Important  information  in  re- 
lation to  the  Watergate  hearings.  It  Is 
extremely  important  in  terms  of  "fair 
play"  during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
It  raises  some  very  serious  questions 
about  Mr.  Carmine  Bellino.  the  man  who 
Is  currently  serving  as  Chief  Investigator 
of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  text  of  Mr. 
Bush's  remarks  placed  in  the  Record  for 
my  colleague's  information: 

Statejient    by  y  Honorable    Oeobge     Bttsh,- 
Chairman.  Repttblican  National  Commit- 

TXE 

A  few  weeks  ago  Information  came  to  my 
attention  that  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  certain 
Republican  Party  and  Presidential  campaign 
officials  had  been  spied  upon  during  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign. 

Further  there  was  a  strong  Indication  that 
the  spying  Included  the  use  of  electronic 
devices  and  possibly  even  electronic  siir- 
velllance  of  the  hotel  space  In  which  then 
Vice  President  Nixon  prepared  for  his  tele- 
vision debates  with  then  Senator  John  P 
Kennedy. 

Further  there  was  strong  indication,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  such 
was  the  case,  that  thU  spying  and  surveU- 
lance  had  been  ordered  by  a  key  aide  of  the 
Kennedy  campaign  manager. 

I  retained  counsel  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  analyzing  the  Information 
m  order  that,  to  the  limited  extent  facts  can 
be  gathered  without  legal  or  court  process, 
I  might  know  whether  there  was  substance 
to  such  allegations  or  whether  they  were 
simply  unfounded  rumors. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  there  Is.  In  fact 
substance  to  the  allegations,  for  I  have  been 
given  three  affidavits  sworn  to  under  cath 
together  with  other  Investigative  and  ana- 
lytlcal  material  which  provide  that  sub- 
stance. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  and 
key  officials  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
1960  Presidential  campaign  were  Indeed  un- 
der surveillance  and  spied  upon.  This  sur- 
veillance and  spying  was  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  movements  speclflcally  of  one 
employee  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Ab  Hermann,  who  had  Important 
duties  in  the  1960  NUon  campaign.  Mr.  Her- 
mann was  not  aware  he  was  being  watched. 
One  of  the  sworn  statements  by  one  Individ- 
ual alleges  that  It  was  that  person's  clear 
Impression  that  electronic  surveillance 
against  Richard  Nixon  "wrapped  up"  the 
debates  for  then  Senator  Kennedy. 

A  second  affidavit  by  a  former  Inspector  of 
Police  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  states  that  he 
was  approached  on  behalf  of  this  same  man 
to  assist  In  gaining  access  and  entry  to  cer- 
tain suites  at  the  then  Wardman  Park  Hotel 
for  the  purpose  of  installing  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices  in  those  suites. 

The  man,  who  according  to  these  affidavits 
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ordered  and  directed  the  spying  on  these 
RepubUcans,  U  the  Chief  Investigate  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee,  Carmine  S. 
Bellino. 

I  have  never  met  the  people  who  executed 
these  sworn  affidavits,  but  I  do  have  the 
sworn  affidavits.  I  had  planned  to  release 
this  Information  at  a  news  conference  on 
July  14.  1973.  but  one  of  the  men  who  signed 
an  affidavit.  Mr.  John  Leon,  died  the  previous 
day.  In  deference  to  his  widow  and  famUy, 
I  cancelled  the  news  conference  on  July  14. 

I  cannot  and  do  not  vouch  for  the  veracity 
of  the  statements  contained  In  the  affidavits, 
but  I  do  believe  that  this  matter  is  serious 
enough  to  concern  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee,  and  particularly  since  its  Chief 
Investigator  is  the  subject  of  the  charges 
contained  in  the  affidavits.  If  these  charges 
are  true,  a  taint  would  most  certainly  be  at- 
tached to  sc»ne  of  the  Committee's  work. 

Some  will  say  In  releasmg  this  information 
that  I  am  trying  to  Justify  Watergate.  That 
simply  is  not  true. 

I  have  deplored  Watergate  openly  and 
publicly.  I  have  felt  troubled  by  it  and,  in- 
deed, sickened  by  it.  I  have  urged  that  the 
matter  be  promptly  resolved  by  full  dis- 
closure. I  have  urged  the  prompt  calling  of 
all  material  witnesses. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  saying,  "Oh, 
everyone  does  this  stuff  In  politics,  so  forget 
Watergate."  It  Is  my  Intention  to  say  that 
elementary  fairness  requires  that  some  bal- 
ance prevaU,  that  serious  violations  of  the 
public  tnist  have  gone  on  prior  to  Watergate 
and  that  it  Is  a  gross  distortion  to  micro- 
scopically analyze  one  campaign  and  totally 
Ignore  what  others  have  done  in  other 
campaigns. 

I  have  been  seriously  concerned  at  the  fer- 
vor of  attention,  at  the  distortion  of  per- 
spective on  all  of  this.  There  was  corruption. 
No  honest  Republican  would  deny  It.  Every 
honest  Republican  deplores  It.  In  fact,  every 
honest  Republican  hates  It. 

But  now  I  have  presented  some  serious  al- 
legations that  if  true  could  well  have  affected 
the  outcome  of  the  1960  Presidential  race. 
The  Nixon-Kennedy  election  was  a  real  cllfl- 
hanger,  and  the  debates  bore  heavily  on  the 
outcome  of  the  people's  decision. 

If  the  recollections  and  impressions  con- 
tained In  these  affidavits  are  true  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  bug  Richard  Nixon's 
hotel  suite  before  the  debates  to  affect  their 
outcome,  then  the  public  should  know  about 
It 

It  also  seems  Important  to  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  any  fair-minded  person  given  the 
sensationalism  of  Watergate  and  the  vitriolic 
commentary  by  some  that  is  being  unloaded 
on  the  1972  Nixon  campaign  and  In  some 
quarters  on  the  President  himself,  that  the 
public  realize  that  the  Democrats  did.  In 
fact,  according  to  all  three  affidavits  In  my 
^possession,  spy  on  an  official  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  and  that  they  ap- 
proached an  Inspector  of  the  DC.  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  to  gain  his  co- 
operation In  bugging  Republican  rooms  at 
the  then  Wardmtm  Park  Hotel. 

Pair  play  dictates  that  the  United  States 
Senate  Immediately  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  charges  contained  in  the  at- 
tached affidavits.  It  seems  to  me  In  fairness 
that  this  investigation  be  conducted  before 
the  television  cameras  with  appropriate  par- 
ties under  oath. 

To  the  extent  that  any  of  the  allegations 
contained  In  the  affidavits  are  true.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  they  will  aid  this  Com- 
mittee In  Its  quest  for  legislative  answers  to 
ending  once  and  for  all  illegal,  unlawful, 
corrupt  and  detestible  campaign  activities 
conducted  by  one  camp  against  the  other. 

One  final  point.  The  Justification  for  the 
Committee's  existence  is  to  design  legisla- 
tion to  end  the  kind  of  activity  that  Is  al- 
le^ced  to  have  occurred,  both  m  1960  and 
1972.  and  possibly  even  In  other  campaigns 
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In  other  years  and  for  other  federal  offices. 
Thus  I  urge  the  Senate  Watergate  Commltte* 
to  begin  Immediately  to  draft  appropriate 
legislation  that  will  forever  clearly  make 
such  activity  unlawfiil  and  to  that  end  I 
offer  my  services  and  the  services  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  I  caU  upon 
my  counterpart,  Mr.  Straxiss  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  to  do  likewise  for 
this  Issue  transcends  even  the  most  remote 
partisan  consideration.  It  has  been  said  be- 
fore by  others  but  I  believe  worth  repeating 
that  the  very  confidence  of  a  people  In  Its 
government  is  directly  proportionate  to  their 
confidence  In  their  nation's  electoral  process. 
This  Is  a  matter  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but 
one  which  cries  out  for  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee, 
the  Congress,  the  President  and  all  Ameri- 
cans. 
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COMMISSION  ON  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TIONS TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  FED- 
ERAL CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bUl  "To  establish  a 
Commission  on  Federal  Elections  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  and  to  recommend  further 
reforms  with  respect  to  regulation  of 
campaign  activities;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  bill  contains  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the  best 
provisions  of  the  various  bills  Introduced 
in  this  and  the  other  oody  to  date. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  provide  a 
Commission  on  Federal  Elections  that  Is 
wholly  independent,  charged  with  imple- 
menting the  Federal  Elections  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  and  studying  and  recom- 
mending such  changes  to  that  act  as  may 
be  necessary.  I  have  attempted  to  make  it 
more  attractive  for  the  small  contribu- 
tor to  contribute  to  Federal  elections  and, 
unlike  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body, 
to  State  and  local  elections.  By  the  same 
token,  I  have  limited  the  amounts  that 
can  be  contributed  to  any  one  candidate 
and  have  strengthened  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  Intent  of  the  1971  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act — that  Is.  account- 
ability— by  providing  that  only  one  com- 
mittee may  be  authorized  to  make  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  and  receive  con- 
tributions for  any  one  candidate. 

I  recently  polled  the  constituents  of 
my  district  and  1  of  the  10  questions 
I  asked  was:  "Should  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars be  used  to  finance  election  cam- 
paigns?" The  response  I  received  was 
overwhelmingly  In  the  negative.  I  there- 
fore rejected  any  proposal  to  federally 
subsidize  our  time-honored  free  elections 
procedures  but  have,  I  believe,  achieved 
the  same  results  as  those  who  advocate 
such  financing  by  providing  for  a  greater 
tax  credit  or  deduction,  at  the  election 
of  the  contributor,  for  his  contribution  to 
individual  candidates. 

I  believe  my  bill  offers  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative to  both  those  that  say  our 
present  system  of  elections  favors  "those 
that  have  or  can  get  it"  and  those  that 
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advocate  a  Federal  subsidy  of  potential 
politicians. 

Briefly,  my  bill  establishes  a  perma- 
nent five  man  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Commission  is  given  the  power  and 
authority  to  supervise  and  implement 
the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  as  amended. 

I  also  establish  a  Nominating  Commit- 
tee to  recommend  to  the  President  suit- 
able persons,  for  appointment  to  the 
permanent  Commission.  This  Nominat- 
ing Committee  consists  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  individuals  from  private 
life.  The  President  is  not  bound  l^  the 
recommendatiwis  of  the  Nominating 
Committee;  however,  their  combined  ex- 
pertise should  aid  the  President  In  ap- 
pointing only  the  highest  qualified  to 
the  Elections  Commissions  and  result  in 
a  balanced  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  is  further  charged 
with  conducting  an  extensive  study  of 
the  practices  engaged  in  by  political  par- 
ties and  individuals  in  the  course  of 
Federal  elections  campaigns  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  changes 
and  reforms  it  deems  necessary. 

The  Commission  is  given  administra- 
tive and  investigatory  powers  and  is  re- 
quired to  report  its  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  by 
December  1, 1974. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  other  than  a  candidate,  an  official 
national  party  committee,  or  any  oflacial 
congressional  or  Senate  campaign  com- 
mittee to  make  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate,  including  the  authorized 
committee  of  that  candidate,  In  any  cal- 
endar year  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$2,500  In  case  of  a  Presidential  or  Vice 
Presidential  election  and  $1,000  in  the 
case  of  congressional  election.  What  I 
mean  by  the  ofiQcial  national  committee 
of  a  candidate  or  his  authorized  commit- 
tee is  that  committee  that  is  certified  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  under 
the  1971  Act,  as  amended,  and  I  limit  the 
number  of  such  committees  to  one  and 
only  one.  Every  candidate  for  Federal 
office  is  required  to  appoint  a  single  com- 
mittee to  handle  his  campaign  financing. 
In  addition.  I  have  provided  procedures 
whereby  a  candidate  for  State  and  local 
office,  may  for  the  purposes  of  comply- 
ing with  Internal  Revenue  Code,  desig- 
nate a  single  political  committee  which 
would  then  be  bound  by  the  campaign 
act  provisions.  Intercommittee  transfers 
of  money  are  prohibited. 
As  I  have  already  alluded,  one  of  the 
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order  to  take  advantage  of  the  maxi- 
mum tax  credit  or  deduction  for  a  polit- 
ical contribution,  the  contributor  would, 
therefore,  have  to  contribute  to  more 
than  one  political  candidate. 
The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  9983 
A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Federal 
Ejections  to  carry  out  the  Federal  Election 
CampcOgn  Act  of  1971  and  to  recommend 
further  reforms  with  respect  to  regulation 
of  camptOgn  activities;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Election  Reform  Act 
of  1978". 

COMMISSION  ON   PEOEXAI.   CLSCTIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Elections  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "Commission")  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  President 
as  Chairman.  In  making  appointments,  the 
President  shall  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  nominating  committee  made 
pursuant  to  section  3.  The  Chairman,  when 
so  designated,  shall  act  as  Chairman  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Com- 
missioner. Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  neglect 
of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  (A)  the  Commissioners  first  appointed 
under  this  section  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  ending  three,  four,  five,  six.  and  seven 
years,  respectively,  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
iujtment  of  this  Act,  the  term  of  each  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
nomination:  and  (B)  each  of  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(2)  Any  Commissioner  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  A  Commissioner  may 
continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office,  ex- 
cept that  he  may  not  so  continue  to  serve 
more  than  one  year  af  tei'  the  date  on  which 
his  term  would  otherwise  expire  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)  Not  more  than  three  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  affiliated  with  the  same  po- 
iltloal  party.  A  Commissioner  may  not  engage 
In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment. 

(d)  No  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  Commis- 
sioners to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  three  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  Commission  shall  An- 
nually elect  a  Vice  Chairman  to  act  In  the 


contributions.  I  have  provided  that  con- 
tributions  or  gifts  of  money  to  a  candi- 
date must  be  made  to  the  single  author- 
ized committee  appointed  to  handle  that 
candidate's  campaign  finances.  I  also 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  allowable 
tax  credit  from  $12.50  to  $250  and  for 
the  deduction  from  $50  to  $500,  both  in 
the  case  of  individuals. 

However,  the  aggregate  contribuUons 
and  gifts  of  money  by  a  taxpayer  to  any 
such  committee  may  not  exceed  either 
$25  for  tax  credit  treatment  and  $50  for 
deduction  treatment  in  any  1  year.  In 


(e)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  a  prin- 
cipal office  and  such  field  offices  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  may  meet  and  exercise  any  of 
Its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

(f)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  C^ommlsslon 
shall  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission,  and  he  shall  exercise  all  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  Commission,  includmg  functions  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  (A)  the  appoint- 
ment and  supervision  of  personnel  employed 
under  the  Commission  (other  than  personnel 
employed  regularly  and  full  time  In  the  Im- 
mediate offices  of  commissioners  other  than 
the  Chairman) .  (B)  the  distribution  of  busl- 
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ness  among  personnel  appointed  and  super- 
vised by  the  Chairman  and  among  adminis- 
trative unite  of  the  Commission,  and  (C)  the 
use  and  expenditure  of  funds. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  and  by  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  determinations 
as  the  Commlselon  may  by  law  be  authorized 
to  make. 

(g)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  subsection 
(f)  (2),  may  employ  such  other  officers  and 
employees  (Including  attorneys)  as  are 
necessary  In  the  execution  of  the  Commis- 
sion's functions. 

(h)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(60)  Cbklrman,  Commission  on  Federal 
Elections." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(98)  Members,  Commission  on  Federal 
Elections  (4)." 

NOMINATING     COMMITTEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
nominating  committee,  which  shall  have  the 
duty  of  recommending  to  the  President  suit- 
able persons  for  appointment  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Not  less  than  ninety  days  before  trans- 
mitting to  the  Senate  the  name  of  any  per- 
son he  Intends  to  appoint  to  the  Commission 
(or  within  ninety  days  before  making  any  re- 
cess appomtment)  the  President  shall  re- 
quest the  committee's  recommendations  re- 
specting the  appointment.  Within  thirty 
days  after  recelvmg  such  request,  the  com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  President  the 
names  of  at  least  two  recommended  indivi- 
duals for  each  appointment  to  be  made. 

(b)  The  committee  shaU  consist  of  the 
foUowlng  members: 

( 1 )  Four  members  of  the  Senate,  two  from 
each  of  the  major  political  parties,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Four  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, two  from  each  of  the  major  poli- 
tical parties,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  Nine  Individuals  from  private  life  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Unltsd 
States,  of  whom  (A)  two  shall  be  the  respec- 
tive Chairman  of  the  national  poUtlcal 
parties  having  polled  the  highest  and  second 
highest  vote  pluralities  in  the  last  national 
election,  and  (B)  seven  shall  be  selected  from 
the  general  public  on  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise  In  public  service  or 
political  science.  No  more  than  four  of  the 
seven  selected  from  the  general  public  shaU 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3) .  members  shall  be  appomted  un- 
der subsection  (b)(1),  (2),  and  (8)  (B)  for 
terms  of  four  years. 

(2)  Of  such  members  first  appointed — 

(A)  3  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year, 

(B)  4  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years, 

(C)  4  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three 
years,  and 

(D)  4  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four 
years, 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
taken  office. 

(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(6)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  be  designated  by  the  committee  from 
among  the  members  of  the  committee. 
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(d)(1)  Members  oi  Congress  who  are 
members  oi  the  committee  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress; 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  committee. 

i2)  Each  member  of  the  committee  who 
Is  appointed  by  the  President  Is  entitled  to 
pay  at  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  of  Level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  for  each  day  he  Is  engaged  on  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  is  entitled  to 
travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance. In  accordance  with  section  5703(b) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of 
procedure  to  govern  its  proceedings.  Vacan> 
cles  on  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to 
contlxiue  the  committee's  activities,  and 
shall  j^  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointments. 

STUDIZa    BT    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  sball- 


(1)  conduct  an  extensive  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  practices  engaged  in  by  polit- 
ical parties  and  Individuals  in  the  course  of 
Federal  political  campaigns,  which  might  In- 
clude, but  would  not  be  limited  to,  such 
matters  as: 

(A)  the  adequacy  of  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  relating  to  polit- 
Icalcampalgns  and  campaign  financing: 

(B)  the  existing  and  alternative  methods 
of  Onanclng  political  campaigns  and  limita- 
tions on  campaign  spending; 

(C)  the  review  of  Federal  tax  laws  as  tbey 
relate  to  the  financing  of  political  campalgos; 

(D)  the  purposes  for  which  money  Is 
expended  In  political  campaigns,  such  as  de- 
velopment of  campaign  organizations,  cam- 
paign advertising,  voter  registration,  and 
polling; 

(E)  the  methods  and  procedures  by  which 
candidates  are  nominated  for  Federal  office 
by  political   parties; 

(P)  the  adequacy  of  safeguards  against 
unet>ilcal,  disruptive,  fraudulent,  violent,  or 
otherwise  wrongful  campaign  tactics; 

(O)  the  Interrelationship  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  campaigns,  and  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  laws  relating  to  campaigns  and 
campaign  financing;  and 

(H)  the  length  of  the  period  over  which 
candidates  are  required  to  campaign  for 
nomination  and  election  to  Federal  office; 

(2)  make  recommendations  for  such  leg- 
islation, constitutional  amendment  or  other 
reforms  as  its  findings  Indicate,  and  In  Its 
judgment  are  desirable  to  revise  and  control 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  political 
parties,  organizations,  and  individuals  par- 
ticipating in  the  Federal  electoral  process. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  require  directly 
from  the  head  of  any  Federal  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  or  from  the  Congress, 
avallabl'-  information  which  the  Commission 
deems  useful  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
under  this  section.  All  Federal  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  the  Congress 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and 
furnish  all  Information  requested  by  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
(c)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  private 
firms.  Institutions,  and  individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports,  and  other  activities  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  such  interim  re- 
ports and  recommendations  as  it  considers 
appropriate,  and  the  Commission  shall  make 
a  final  report  of  the  results  of  the  study 
conducted  by  it  pursuant  to  this  section,  to- 
gether with  Its  findings  and  such  legislative 
proposals  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable, 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  at  the  ear- 
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llest  practicable  date,  but  no  later  than  De- 
cember 1.  1974. 

ST7FKR VISION  OF  FKOERAL   ELKCTION  FKACTICSS 

Ssj.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  102  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph. 

"(7)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Electlo.iS  Commission  established  by 
section  2  of  the  Election  Reform  Act  of  1973." 

(2)  Sections  104(a)(3)(C),  104(a)  (B), 
104(a)(5),  105,  and  308(c)  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller 
General"  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(3)  Section  301(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"  (g)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  established  by  section  312." 

(4)  Section  302(d).  302(f)(2)  (A)  and 
(B),  303(a),  303(b) (11),  303(c),  304(a), 
304(b)  (12)  and  306  (b).  (c).  and  (d),  the 
section  Leading  for  section  308.  and  sections 
308(a),  308(b)  and  308(d)(1)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "supervi- 
sory officer"  wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(5)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "appropriate  supervisory  of- 
ficer" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

(6)  Sections  304(a)  and  308(a)  (1)  and  (4) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "him"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "It". 

(7)  Section  307  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Commission". 

(8)  Section  308(a)(7)  (B)  and  (C),  308 
(a)  (9),  and  308(d)  (1)  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "It". 

(9)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "a  supervisory  officer"  and 
Inserting  "the  Commission", 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  303(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  repealed  (but  such  reepal  shall 
not  aSect  any  obligation  existing  under  such 
sentence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion) . 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  efTect  30  days  after  three  members 
of  the  Commission  first  take  office. 

LIMITATIONS  ON   POLJTICAI.   CONTKIBXmONS 

See.  6.  (a)  Section  608  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following: 

"(c)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person,  other 
than  a  candidate,  an  official  national  party 
committee,  or  any  official  congressional  or 
Senate  campaign  committee  to  make,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  contributions  to  or  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of,  any  candidate  and 
the  authorized  committees  of  such  candidate, 
during  any  calendar  year,  in  total  aggregate 
amount    In   excess   of — 

"(1)  $2,5(X)  in  the  case  of  a  candidacy  for 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(2)  tl,000  In  the  case  of  a  candidacy  for 
the  United  States  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"(d)  It  Is  unlawful,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  for 
any  person  to  make,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
contributions  to,  or  expenditures  on  be- 
half of,  any  political  committee.  In  any 
calendar  year  In  excess  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $2,500. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  the  terms  'official  national  party 
committee',  'official  congressional  campaign 
committee',  'official  Senate  ctunpaign  com- 
mittee', and  'authorized  committee'  of  a 
candidate  means  a  committee  certified  by  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  under  section 
304A  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971." 

(b)  Title  HI  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  U  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  304  the  following  new  section: 
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"CEB-nnCATIOlt  OF  OOMlflTTKBS 

"Sec.  304A.  (a)  The  chairman  of  any  po- 
litical organisation  or  party  which  had  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  on  the  ballot  In 
tea  or  more  States  In  the  next  previous  Fed- 
eral election  may  file  a  statement  with  the 
Commission,  In  such  form  and  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  It  may  require,  designating 
the  Official  National  Party  Committee  of 
such  party  or  organization.  Such  statement 
shall  Include  the  information  required  by 
section  303  of  this  Act  together  with  such 
additional  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  require. 

"(b)  The  chairman  of  a  committee  orga- 
nized by  the  House  or  Senate  members  of 
any  political  party  having  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  membership  of  either  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States, 'as  the  case  may  be,  may  file 
a  statement  with  the  Commission,  In  such 
form  and  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
the  Commission  may  require,  designating  the 
■Official  Senate  Campaign  Committee'  or 
'Official  Congressional  Campaign  Committee', 
as  appropriate,  of  such  political  party.  Such 
Statement  shall  Include  the  Information  re- 
quired by  section  303  of  this  Act  together 
with  such  additional  information  as  the 
Commission  may  require. 

"(c)  Upon  receipt  of  a  statement  filed  un- 
der subaectlons  (a)  or  (b)  the  Commission 
shall  promptly  verify  such  statement,  ac- 
cording to  such  procedures  and  criteria  as 
It  may  establish,  and  certify  not  more  than 
one  official  national  party  committee,  official 
Senate  campaign  committee  or  official  House 
congressional  campaign  committee,  respec- 
tively, for  any  party  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"(d)  Every  candidate  for  Federal  office 
shall  file  a  statement  with  the  Commission, 
in  such  manner  and  form  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Conunlsslon  may  prescribe,  authoriz- 
ing a  political  committee  as  the  single  com- 
mittee authorized  to  receive  contributions, 
and  make  expenditures  in  behalf  of,  such 
candidate.  No  political  committee,  other  than 
such  authorized  conunlttee,  may,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  receive  contributions  or 
make  expenditures  In  behalf  of,  such  candi- 
date. Such  committee  may  not  make  any 
contribution  to  any  other  political  committee 
or  to  any  candidate  other  than  the  candidate 
which  authorized  It:  nor  may  It  make  any  ex- 
penditure or  other  disbursement  except  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  who  authorized    It. 

"(e)  A  political  committee,  which  la  not 
a  conunlttee  authorized  by  a  candidate  un- 
der subsection  (d)  or  a  committee  certified 
under  subsection  (c),  may  not  make  a  con- 
tribution to  any  political  committee  other 
than  a  committee  authorized  by  a  candidate 
under  subsection  (d)  or  a  committee  cer- 
tified under  subsection  (c) . 

"(f)  An  Individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  a  State  or  local 
office  may,  for  purposes  of  sections  41  and 
218  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
designate  a  single  political  committee  as  the 
political  committee  authorized  to  receive 
contributions  and  make  expenditures  In  be- 
half of  such  candidate.  If  a  candidate  desig- 
nates a  political  c(»ninlttee  under  this  sub- 
section, then  such  committee  may  not  make 
contributions,  or  expenditures  or  other  dis- 
bursements, except  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
dacy of  such  candidate.  The  definitions  In 
section  301  of  the  terms  'candidate,'  'polit- 
ical committee.'  'contribution.'  and  'ex- 
penditure' shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection;  except  that  in  applying  the  def- 
initions of  such  terms  to  this  subsection, 
'State  or  local  election'  shall  be  substituted 
for  'Federal  election'  wherever  'Federal  elec- 
tion' appears  In  the  definitions  of  such  terms 
In  section  301.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'State  or  local  election' 
means  an  election  for  a  public  office  of  a  State 
or  of  all  or  part  of  one  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions thereof." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1974. 
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OrnCSTIGATOBT  AND   OTHXB  FUKCTIOMS 
or    COMMISBION 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  by  one 
or  more  of  its  members  or  by  such  agents 
or  agency  as  it  may  designate,  conduct  any 
hearing  or  other  inquiry  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  its  functions  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  Commission  shall  publish 
notice  of  any  proposed  hearing  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  shall  afford  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  Interested  persons  to  present 
relevant  testimony  and  data. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  also  have  the 
power — 

( 1 )  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  In  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe;  and  such  submission  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission 
may  determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

(4)  In  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and,  In  such  Instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  productl(»i  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection; 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States: 

(6)  to  Initiate,  prosecute,  defend,  or  appeal 
any  court  action  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  through  its  own 
legal  representative  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  through  the  At- 
torney General;  and 

(7)  to  delegate  any  of  Its  functions  or 
powers  other  than  the  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas  under  paragraph  (3).  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  United  States  dUtrlct  court  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  Inquiry  Is 
carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  in  case 
of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  the 
Commission  Issued  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  issue  an  order  requiring  compli- 
ance therewith;  and  any  failure  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  governmental  entitles, 
private  organizations,  or  Individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  authorized  by  this  Act, 

TAX  INCKNTIVKS 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Section  41  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  political  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  public  office)  la 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting  "qual- 
ifying" before  "political  contributions", 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out 
"$12.60"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250", 
and  striking  out  "$25"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$600". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(3),  by  Inserting 
"qualifying"  before  "political  contribution", 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection : 

"(1)  Qualifying  political  contribution. — 
The  term  'qualifying  political  contribution' 
means  a  contribution  or  gift  of  money  to  an 
eligible  committee,  to  the  extent  that  the 
aggregate  contributions  and  gifts  of  money 
by  the  taxpayer  to  such  committee  do  not 
exceed  $26  In  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Eligible  committee. — The  term  'eligi- 
ble committee'  means  a  political  committee 
certified   under  subsection    (c)    of   section 
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304A  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  or  a  political  committee  authorized 
by  a  candidate  under  subsection  (d)  or  (f) 
of  such  section." 

(b)  Section  218  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
contributions  to  candidates  for  public  office) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "quali- 
fying" before  "political  contributions"  and 
by  striking  out  "(as  defined  In  section  41(c) 
(1))", 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out 
"$50"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500", 
and  by  striking  out  "$100"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$1,000", 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(2),  by  Insertmg 
"qualifying"  before  "political  contributions", 
and 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(c)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Qualifying  Political  Contribution. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qual- 
ifying political  contribution'  means  a  con- 
tribution or  gift  of  money  to  an  eligible  po- 
litical committee  (as  defined  In  section 
41(c)(1)),  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate 
contributions  and  gifts  of  money  by  the  tax- 
payer to  such  committee  do  not  exceed  $50 
In  the  taxable  year." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  contributions  made  In  taxable 
years  begltmlng  after  December  31,  1972. 


SECRET  BOMBINO,  SECRET 
ANSWERS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    ICASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  in  yesterday's  Congrx&sional  Rec- 
ord, along  with  my  coUea^es  In  the 
Congress,  the  response  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  my  Resolution  of  Inquiry 
into  the  secret  bombing  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  Their  answer,  as  well  as  the 
effort  of  the  Armed  Services  Conunlt- 
tee to  obtain  it,  seems  incredibly  meager 
in  light  of  the  extensive  secrecy  and  de- 
ception surrounding  these  ral<ls. 

That  a  $1.5  billion  activity  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  can  go  imreported  to  the 
American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives is,  in  itself,  a  terrible  affront  to  oxft 
supposedly  open  processes  of  Oovem- 
ment. But  that  the  authorities  who  knew 
about  that  operation  must  be  bludgeoned 
by  Congress  into  releasing  the  informa- 
tion is  even  more  tragic. 

After  several  years  of  successfully 
keeping  the  massive  bombing  raids  se- 
cret, the  Defense  E>epartment  has  only 
seen  fit  to  inform  the  public  when  stern- 
ly prodded.  Even  with  the  filing  of  a 
Resolution  of  Inquiry  with  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  32  Members  of  Congress,  the 
information  provided  is  incomplete  in 
several  respects.  Therefore  I  have  today 
introduced  a  new  resolution  to  obtain 
that  data.  Including:  The  cost  of  Ameri- 
can aircraft  lost,  the  Immediate  release 
of  ail  available  records  pertaining  to 
American  casualties,  and  the  places  tar- 
geted and  hit  in  the  secret  raids. 

The  manner  in  which  this  information 
reached  the  Congress  is  Indicative  of 
the  low  priority  placed  on  keeping  the 
people  informed  that  has  characterized 
our  military  policy  in  Indochina.  I  re- 
ceived no  communication  from  the  com- 
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mlttee,  no  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  no  advance  indication 
that  the  statistics  were  to  be  furnished. 
Even  at  this  late  date,  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee continue  to  exhibit  little  desire 
to  disseminate  the  trut^  concerning  our 
Indochina   military   activities. 

In  one  sense,  the  continued  silence 
of  those  Members  of  Congress  who  were 
informed  of  the  bombing  raids— Con- 
gressmen Arends,  and  Ford,  and  Sen- 
ator Biennis  are  the  only  opes  who  are 
sJive — is  a  puzzling  and  regrettable  as- 
pect of  this  entire  affair.  That  they 
would  allow  official  misstatements  about 
the  bombing  go  unanswered  is  another 
sorry  measure  of  the  depth  to  which 
secrecy  has  driven  us,  and  stands  as  an 
affront  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
from  whom  the  truth  was  hidden. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  were 
unable  to  find  the  reply  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  obscurity  of  the  body 
of  the  Record.  I  am  Inserting  below  the 
text  of  the  answers  as  they  appeared  yes- 
terday on  pages  27751  through  27752: 

QXTCSTTONS    OP    BOICBIKC    OP   CAMBODIA 

AND  Laos 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  HisERx)  is  recognized  for  10 
nUnutes. 

Mr.  H£bkxt.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25,  1973, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington)  submitted  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  resolution  posed  a  series 
of  10  questions  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  during  the 
period  January  20,  1969,  through  Aprtl  30, 
1970. 

Immediately,  upon  receipt  of  House  Reso- 
lution 508  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, a  written  request  was  Aatle  to  the 
Department  cf  Defense  for  an  expedited 
report  on  the  questions  raised  In  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  House 
Resolution  608.  Mr.  Harrington  introduced 
an  Identical  resolution  on  July  31,  1973, 
House  Resolution  519,  for  himself  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Members.  Also,  on  Wednesday, 
August  1,  1973,  Mr.  Harrington  again  Intro- 
duced an  Identical  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 620,  for  himself  and  a  number  of  other 
Members. 

Set  out  below  is  a  communication  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  received  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  Thursday, 
August  2,  1973.  The  communication  Is  self- 
explanatory  and  responsive  to  the  questions 
raised  in  the  resolutions.  I  wish,  however,  to 
point  out  that  since  the  response  to  question 
No.  S  Is  classified  It  can  not  be  included  in 
the  public  record.  The  details  of  the  response 
to  question  No.  6  are.  under  Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  available  to 
Members  of  Congress  In  the  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  Defense  Department's  letter  and  en- 
closure follow: 


Assistant  Secrctart  of  Defensb, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  1, 1973. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Secretary  Schleslnger 
has  asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  July 
26,  which  enclosed  House  Resolution  508. 

Attached  are  specific  responses  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  In  this  House  Resolution.  As 
noted,  some  of  these  data  are  under  con- 
tinuing review  and  other  information  Is  not 
Immediately  avaUable  within  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  are  reexamining  many  of 
these  statistics  and  wUl  provide  your  Com- 
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mlttee  with  an  update  of  tbam  prior  to  th« 
conclusion  of  the  August  recess. 

In  the  interest  of  making  tbls  Informa- 
tion available  as  widely  as  possible,  all  but 
one  of  these  answers  have  been  prepared  In 
an  unclassified  form.  The  one  classified  ques- 
tion is,  of  course,  clearly  identified  as  such. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Mabsh,  Jr. 

Enclosure  :  Answers  to  Questions  Posed  in 
House  Resolution  508,  July  26, 1973 

Some  degree  of  error  may  be  expected  in 
the  statistics  provided  herein,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  imprecise  location  of  borders  and 
disputed  claims.  Deviation  from  earlier  re- 
lease figures  may  also  be  expected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  continuing  refinement  of  the  data 
base. 

Question:  "(1)  The  number  of  sorties 
flown  by  United  States  mUlUry  airplanes,  for 
bombing  purposes,  over  Cambodia  and  Laos 
during  the  period  January  20,  1969,  through 
April  30.  1970,  distinguished  by  type  of  air- 
craft " 

Answer:  The  following  data  are  derived 
from  that  already  provided  to  the  Congress. 


I 
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Tbey  include  the  entire  month  of  Jantiary, 
1969.  The  data  provided  to  the  Congress  do 
not  permit  a  separate  Identification  of  sor- 
ties for  the  period  20-31  January  1969.  We  are 
continuing  oiu-  review  of  these  statistics  to 
verify  their  accuracy.  We  expect  that  this 
review  will  result  in  changes  to  these  data. 
Revised  data  will  be  submitted  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Congressional  recess. 
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verify  their  accuracy.  We  expect  that  this  re- 
view win  result  in  changes  to  these  data.  Re- 
vised daU  wlU  be  submitted  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Congreotlonal  recess. 


Lws 


Cambodia 


U.S.  TACAIR. 
B-52 


476. 571 
244, 5S6 


0 
103.921 


Laos 


Cambodia 


TACAIR. 


191.402 
8,520 


22 
3,630 


Question:  "(2)  The  tonnagea  of  bombs  and 
shells  fired  or  dropped  on  Cambodia  and  Laos 
during  the  period  January  20,  1969,  through 
AprU  30, 1970." 

Answer:  The  following  data  are  derived 
from  that  -xlready  provided  to  the  Congress. 
They  Include  the  entire  month  of  January, 
1960.  The  data  provided  to  the  Congress  do 
not  permit  a  separate  Identification  of  sorties 
for  the  period  20-31  January  1969.  We  axe 
continuing  our  review  of  these  statistics  to 


No  UB.  naval  g\mfire  was  used  In  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos.  No  records  are  available  to 
provide  the  amount  of  U.8.  artUlery  expended 
in  the  two  countries  during  this  period.  It 
Is  believed  to  be  negligible  If  any.  Not  in- 
cluded In  these  figures  are  NVN  ordnance 
e]q>endltures  nor  ordnance  expended  by  the 
opposing  Laotian/Cambodian  forces  or  other 
third  country  forces. 

Question:  "(3)  The  niunber  and  nomen- 
clature of  airplanes  lost  by  the  United  States 
over  Cambodia  and  Laos  during  the  period 
January  20,  1969,  through  April  30,  1970." 

Answer:  U.S.  MUltary  Aircraft  Losses  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos  20  January  1969-30 
AprU  1970 


A-1.... 
A-26... 

A-4.... 
A-6... 
A-7... 
AC-130 
B-57.. 
C-130.. 
CH-3.. 
EC-47.. 
RA-3.- 
RA-5.. 
RF-4.. 
RF-«... 
TA-4.. 
U-l... 


Lao 

s 

- 

Cambod 

\» 

Op«  ra- 

opera- 

Combat 

tional 

ToUl 

Combat 

tional 

Total 

Total 

28 

1 

29 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 

15 
18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

s 

IS 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Laos 


Cambodia 


Combat 


Opera- 
tional 


Opera- 
Total     Combat        tional 


Total 


ToU» 


F-100.. 

F-105.. 
F-4 

HH-8... 
HH-53.. 
0-1.... 
0-2.... 
OH-6... 
OV-1... 
OV-10.. 
OH-1... 
UH-^... 
YQU.... 

Total. 


16 
19 
53 
I 
1 
0 
6 
0 
I 

4 
9 
0 
0 


IC 
19 
55 

1 
1 
0 
7 
0 
1 
5 
10 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

I 

0 
0 

4 


186 


215 


is 

55 
I 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
5 

14 
1 
I 


Question:  "(4)  The  number  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
killed,  wounded,  captured,  or  missing  In  ac- 
tion while  participating  in  missions  In  or 
flights  over  Cambodia  and  Laos  during  the 
period  January  1,  1965.  through  July  26,  1973, 
.including  the  date  of  and  the  country  in 
which  the  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  was 
killed,  wounded,  captured,  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion diu-ing  that  period." 

Answer:  This  information  is  not  currently 
available  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
have  taken  action  to  obtain  this  information. 
•It  will  be  provided  to  the  Congress  prior  to 
conclusion  of  the  August  recess. 

Question:  "(6)  The  sources  of  Intelligence 
permitting  the  Identification  of  priority 
bombing  targets  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  dur- 
ing the  period  January  20,  1969.  through 
April  30.  1970.  Including  the  number  of  re- 
connaissance sorties  flown  by  United  States 
airplanes  cad  the  names  and  number  of  units 
InvolTed  in  the  collection  and  processing  of 
Intelligence  on  the  ground  In  or  out  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  to  Identify  priority  bombing 
targets  in  Cambodia  and  Laos." 

Answers: 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  classified 
SECRET  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  classified  response  to  Question  No.  5, 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  is  available  for  re- 
view and  inspection  by  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Question:  "(6)  Documents  giving  the  beat 
available  estimate  of  civilian  and  military 
casualties  incurred  by  Cambodia  and  Laos 
during  the  period  January  20,  1960,  through 
AprU  30,  1970,  Including  the  targets  of  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  and  Laos." 

Answer:  We  have  no  documents  which  pro- 
Tide  useful  Information  on  the  totals  of 


either  clvUlan  or  military  casualties  In  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos  during  this  time  frame.  Sev- 
eral factors  prevented  the  maintenance  of 
such  records: 

(a)  Heavy  Jungle  canopy  precluded  effec- 
tive aerial  photography. 

(b)  Heavy  antiaircraft  flre  frequently  pre- 
vented flying  observation  craft  from  mak- 
ing post-strike   reconnaissance. 

(c)  There  were  usually  no  on-scene  ground 
observers  to  report  casualties. 

(d)  Bomb  damage  reporting  that  does 
exist  \m  fragmentary,  occasionally  Inconsist- 
ent, and  inadequate  to  support  any  estimates 
of    casualties. 

(e)  It  is  important  to  realize  that  many 
civilian  casualties  In  both  Laos  and  Cambodia 
have  been  caused  by  enemy  forces. 

Question:  "(7)  The  cost  incurred  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  all  bombing  and 
sheUing  carried  on  by  the  United  States  in 
or  over  Camt>odla  and  Laos  during  the  period 
January  30,  1969.  tbnnigh  AprU  30,  1970,  In- 
cluding the  costs  of  bombs  and  shells,  ships, 
and  airplanes  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion, and  dropping  and  firing  of  such  bombs 
and  sheUs.  maintenance  of  such  ships  and 
airplanes  during  such  period,  salaries  of 
United  States  military  personnel,  during 
such  periods.  Involved  in  operating  and 
maintaining  such  ships  and  airplanes,  cost 
of  equipment  destroyed  or  damaged  whUe 
participating  In  bombing  missions  over  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  and  all  other  expenses  attrib- 
utable to  such  bombing  and  shelling,  dur- 
ing the  period  January  20,  1969,  through 
AprU  30,   1970." 

Answer:  Baaed  upon  the  fighter  bomber 
and  B-6a  8<»tles  data  user  for  answers  1 
and  2,  the  estlmatad  total  costs  of  these  sor- 
ties are  as  follows: 


[UUllons  of  dollars] 

Fighter  bomber $1,204 

B-62 343 

Total 1.547 

The  costs  of  these  sorties  are  based  upon 
an  average  cost  per  sortie  which  Includes 
such  Increments  as  fuel,  bombs,  mainte- 
nance and  personnel.  The  costs  do  not  in- 
clude logistical  support  provided  from  the 
United  States  in  support  of  operations,  since 
these  costs  cannot  be  Identified  to  specific 
combat  operations.  Also,  an  average  cost  for 
B-52  sorties  has  been  used  without  differ- 
entiation between  the  origins  of  the  sorties. 

Also,  the  Incremental  costs  of  these  sorties; 
that  is,  the  differential  between  the  cost  of 
a  combat  sortie  versus  a  peacetime  training 
sortie  Is  as  follows: 

(MUllons  of  dollars] 

Fighter  bomber $49 

B-62    74 

Total    138 

Agam,  average  sortie  coots  have  been  used 
and  this  calculation  assumes  that  for  train- 
ing purposes  essentially  the  same  amount  of 
sorties  would  have  been  fiown  by  the  aircraft 
in  order  to  maintain  combat  proficiency. 

QuesUon:  "(8)  The  names  of  the  mUitary 
and  ClvUlan  authorities  approving  the  deci- 
sions to  undertake  bombing  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  during  the  period  January  ao,  1969. 
through  Aprtl  30,  1970." 

Answer :  These  operations  were  approved  by 
the   Commander-in-Chief. 

Question:  "(9)  The  names  of  the  mUltary 
and  civilian  authorities  approving  the  deci- 
sions to  maintain  Inaccvirate  files  and  infor- 
mation and  to  submit  false  documents  to 
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Congress  concerning  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  during  the  period  January  30, 
1060,  through  AprU  30,  1970." 

Answer:  The  dual  reporting  system  for 
these  operations  was  established  to  maintain 
the  security  directed  by  senior  clvUlan  au- 
thorities. The  procedures  were  developed  by 
mUltary  authorities.  The  senior  clvUlan  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  1969  was  the 
Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  senior  mUltary  officer  was  General 
Earle  Wheeler,  USA,  caialrman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

No  mUltary  or  clvUlan  authority  made  or 
i4>proved  a  decision  to  submit  false  docu- 
ments to  the  Congress. 

Question:  "(10)  The  names  of  the  officials 
In  the  executive  branch  and  Congress,  as 
well  as  others  outside  of  Oovernment.  who 
received  correct  and  accurate  information  re- 
garding the  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
during  the  period  January  20.  1969.  through 
AprU  30, 1970." 

Answer:  Attached  are  two  lists  of  DoD 
personnel  who  had  varying  degrees  of  infor- 
mation on  these  operations.  One  list  identi- 
fies key  personnel  for  the  Planning  stage  and 
the  other  Identifies  key  personnel  In  the 
Execution  stage. 

Listed  below  are  members  of  Congress  ad- 
vised of  these  operations.  They  were  not 
briefed  on  a  continuing  basis  throughout  the 
operation:  Senators  RusseU,  Stennls  and 
Dirksen;  Congressmen  Riven,  Arends  and 
Ford. 

We  have  no  lists  of  personnel  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  Executive  Branch  who  had 
access  to  this  Information. 

KIT  persons  having  ACCESS  TO  SPECIAL  ARC 
LICHT  STRIKES OPXHATION  ICXNU ^PLAN- 
NING STAGS.  THROUGH  MARCH   17,   19SS 

OBD:  Secretary  Laird,  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard,  and  BQen.  R.  E.  Pursley. 

JOS:  Oen.  E.  O.  Wheeler,  Gen.  W.  C.  West- 
moreland. Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell,  Adm.  T.  H. 
Moorer,  Gen.  L.  F.  Chapman,  LGen.  J.  B. 
McPherson,  VAdm.  N.  C.  Johnson.  LGen.  J.  C. 
Meyer.  MOen.  O.  B.  Pickect.  BOen.  J.  E.  GUck, 
C<d.  D.  P.  McAuUlTe.  Col.  F.  L.  Smith,  Col. 
O.  D.  Roberts,  Col.  R.  B.  Sltton,  and  Mr.  P.  M. 
Kearney. 

CmCPAC:  Adm.  J.  S.  McCain,  Jr. 

CINCSAC:    Gen.  B.  K.  Hc^oway. 

COMUSMACV:  Gen.  C.  W.  Abrams. 

The  scope  and  depth  of  participation  by 
those  on  these  Usts  varies  considerably,  all 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
kept  fully  Informed.  However,  they  were  not 
Involved  In  planning  or  discussions  outside 
DoD  except  when  acting  as  CJCS.  Gen.  Mc- 
Connell and  Adm.  Moorer  were  the  only 
chiefs  who  were  acting  CJCS  during  the 
planning  phase. 

KEY  PERSONS  HAVING  ACCESS  TO  EPECUL  ARC 
LIGHT  STRIKES — OPERATION  MENU — EXECU- 
TION STAGE,   UARCH   IS,   10S9,  TO  MAT    1970 

OSD:  Secretary  Laird.  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard,  Brig.  Oen.  R.  E.  Pursley,  and  Capt. 
D.  J.  Murphy. 

JCS :  Gen.  E.  G.  Wheeler,  Gen.  J.  P.  McCon- 
neU,  Adm.  T.  H.  Moorer.  Gen.  W.  C.  West- 
moreland. Gen.  J.  D.  Ryan,  Gen.  L.  F.  Chap- 
man, Lt.  Oen.  J.  B.  McPherson.  Vice  Adm. 
N.  C.  Johnson,  Lt.  Gen.  J.  C.  Meyer,  Lt.  Gen. 
John  W.  Vogt,  Rear  Adm.  M.  B.  Freeman. 
Brig.  Gen.  M.  W.  Kendall,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  A. 
Jackson.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  E.  GUck.  Col.  D.  P. 
McAullffe,  Col.  F.  L.  Smith,  Col.  E.  S.  Harris, 
Jr.,  Col.  R.  B.  Sltton,  Col.  B.  L.  Davis,  Col. 
J.  W.  Pauly,  Mr.  P.  M.  Kearney,  Lt.  Col.  P.  R. 
Zavltz,  Col.  J.  8.  Mace,  and  Col.  B.  A.  Monge. 

CINCPAC:  Adm.  J.  S.  McCain.  Jr. 

CINCSAC:  Gen.  B.  K.  HoUoway. 

COMUSMACV:  Gen.  C.  W.  Abrams. 

Eighth  Air  Force  (SAC) :  Lt.  Gen.  A.  C. 
Olllem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VISIT  TO  FRENCH  ENERGY 
PROJECT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  report  from  Representa- 
tive Mnu  McCoRMACK.  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  It  is  based  on  his 
visit  to  two  French  energy  projects  dur- 
ing the  committee  visit  to  the  30th  Inter- 
national Paris  Air  Show.  His  observations 
and  conclusions  merit  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  executive  department. 
and  the  public.  To  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems we  should  learn  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly cak  from  other  nations. 

In  (flbectlon  with  the  visit  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  the  Paris  Air  Show,  I 
spent  May  29  and  May  30,  1973,  visiting 
two  major  French  energy  projects:  the 
Ranee  Tidal  Power  Station  and  the 
Phenix  Demonstration  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor.  Dr.  Thomas  RatcMord 
of  the  committee  staff,  accompanied  me 
on  these  visits.  Our  hosts  for  both  visits 
were  extremely  gracious.  Informative, 
and  candid  in  their  technological  dis- 
cussion and  economic  projections. 

Prom  my  various  discussions  with 
French  officials  several  points  immedi- 
ately emerge.  The  French  do  not  see 
themselves  In  an  energy  crisis.  They  be- 
lieve that  their  nuclear  energy  program 
will  provide  the  electrical  power  they 
need  on  schedule.  They  do  not  appear 
concerned  with  their  requirements  to  im- 
port large  amounts  of  oil. 

RANCE  TIDAL    POWER    STATION 

The  Ranee  Tidal  Power  Station  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  Ranee  River  estuary  near 
St.  Malo  and  Dinard  on  the  Britaony 
coast.  IXiring  the  equlnoctinal  tides,  the 
amplitudes  there  reach  44  feet.  Mills  uti- 
lizing tidal  power  appeared  in  this  area 
as  early  as  the  12th  century. 

The  Ranee  estuary  is  closed  off  by  a 
535-foot  rock-flU  dike  and  a  378-foot 
movable  dam.  The  dam  contains  six 
sluice  gates  which  permit  the  exchange 
of  water  between  the  estuary  and  the  sea. 

Construction  on  the  project  began  in 
January  1961.  The  first  bulb  unit — high 
volume,  low  velocity  horizontal  turbine — 
was  placed  In  service  in  Augtist  1966.  The 
24th  and  last  imit  was  placed  in  service 
in  December  1967.  M.  Dominique  Roux  is 
the  chief  engineer  and  his  assistant  Is 
M.  Plcne  Simon.  Other  explanations  were 
aided  greatly  by  Jacques  Feulllebois,  our 
Interpreter. 

The  installed  electrical  capacity  is  240 
megawatts,  about  one-fourth  the  size  of 
large  modem  thermal  plants  in  this 
country.  Because  of  the  Intermittent  op- 
eration due  to  the  tidal  flow,  the  average 
power  level  during  1972  was  about  60 
megawatts.  This  means  that  the  total 
eJectrical  power  output  was  equivalent 
to  about  an  8-megawatt  thermal  power- 
plant. 

The  Ranee  facility  is  controlled  by  a 
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sophisticated  computer  system  which 
feeds  its  output  into  the  electrical  dis- 
tribution generated  where  needed.  This  is 
necessary  for  efficient  operation,  because 
the  tidal  power  production  of  course 
does  not  necessarily' "correspond  with  the 
demand  peaks  of  the  power  grid.  This 
further  reduces  the  value  of  any  tidal 
powerplant. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  Ranee 
pumping  system.  The  turbines  are  nm 
backwards  to  pump  seaWater  into  the 
estuary  at  a  low  head;  this  water  then 
generates  edectriclty  at  a  large  head,  get- 
ting bstck  about  4  kilowatt  hours  for  each 
kilowatt  hour  used  in  pumping. 

The  tidal  powerplant  was  built  and  Is 
operated  by  the  French  Government 
power  monopoly,  Electricity  de  Prance— 
EDF.  I  was  unable  to  get  precise  figures 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  electricity  which  Is 
generated  by  the  Ranee  facility,  although 
it  is  evidently  more  than  10  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour.  Tidal  power  has  been 
judged  not  competitive  with  nuclear  pow- 
er by  EDF,  and  the  proposal  for  a  much 
larger  power  station  enclosing  the  area 
between  the  peninsulas  of  Britanny  and 
Cotentin  has  been  shelved. 

The  high  quality  of  engineering  and 
workmanship  was  noteworthy.  In  fact, 
the  Ranee  facility  was  somewhat  "gold 
plated."  that  is.  it  seemed  to  be  overengl- 
neered  and  designed  as  a  showcase  for 
this  unique  French  technology.  It  was 
working  smoothly,  and  It  was  quite  easy 
to  follow  the  operation  of  the  plant  from 
the  control  room.  A  major  technical  ac- 
complishment was  the  cathodic  protec- 
tion for  the  metal  turbines;  although 
they  have  been  exposed  to  seawater  stoce 
1967,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
any  corrosion.  ,  .^ 

As  the  French  readily  pointed  out  to 
us,  the  plant  is  not  economically  success- 
ful, because  of  the  high  capital  costs,  and 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  further  con- 
struction of  this  type  of  faculty.  Their 
analysis  indicates  they  should  go  nu- 
clear simply  because  it  is  cheaper. 

PHENIX     DEMONSTRATION    <JQUID     METAL     PAST 
BREEDER      REACTOR 

The  Phenix  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder 
Reactor— LMFBR — is  located  In  Mar- 
eoule,  about  30  kilometers  north  of  Avig- 
non. Located  on  the  Rhdne  River,  Mar- 
coule  is  about  30  kilometers  south  of 
Pierrelatte,  the  French  uranium  diffusion 
facility.   Phenix  is  being  constructed  by 

the  Commissariat  k  I'Energle  Atomique 

CEA,  and  Electricity  de  France — ^EDF  It 
will  be  ojjerated  by  EDF.    • 

Dr.  Jean  Megy  is  head  of  Project 
Phenix  and  explained  the  Phenix  de- 
sign and  operation  in  great  detail.  He 
was  assisted  by  Andre  Cregut,  chief  of 
the  Management  Group;  Pierre  Gabet, 
deputy  to  Cregut;  Bernard  Guillemard, 
chief  of  testmg;  Tanneguy  Le  Marechal. 
deputy  to  Guillemard;  and  Pierre  Labat, 
chief  of  implementation.  Mr.  George  Le 
Guelte,  of  the  International  Relations 
Section  of  the  CEA  headquarters  In 
Paris,  accompanied  us  from  Paris  to  Mar- 
coule  and  return.  He  bdefed  us  ahead  of 
time  on  the  activities  of  the  CEA,  with 
emphstsis  on  Its  breeder  program. 

Phenix  Is  a  sodium  cooled  fast  neutron 
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reactor  with  a  rating  of  250  megawatts 
electric.  This  demonstration  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  go  into  operation  late  this  year. 
It  will  utilize  secondary  heat  exchanges 
with  once  through  cooling  from  the 
Rhdne.  After  it  has  been  in  operation  for 
about  a  year,  construction  is  scheduled 
to  begin  on  a  prototype  1,000  megawatts 
electrical  LMFBR  northwest  of  Lyon, 
also  on  the  Rhone. 
>  The  test  facility  for  the  fast  neutron 
reactor  fuel.  Rapsodie,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion at  the  Cadarache  Nuclear  Research 
Center  since  1967.  The  French  officials 
think  that  potential  problems  which 
might  arise  with  the  fuel  elements  and 
the  sodiimi  coolant  have  been  solved 
with  the  Rapsodie  experiments. 

The  total  cost  of  Phenix  is  estimated 
at  $110  million.  This  means  that  Installed 
cost  by  kilowatt  would  be  |440,  an  ex- 
ceptionally low  flgiure  for  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  such  as  this  which  utUizes  ad- 
vanced technology  in  a  fast  neutron  en- 
vironment. 

The  Phenix  design  utilizes  three  cool- 
ing loops.  One  radioactive  sodium  loop 
through  the  reactor  exchanges  Its  heat 
to  another  —  nonradioactive  —  sodium 
loop.  The  second  sodium  loop  in  turn 
transfers  its  heat  to  a  water  loop  that 
furnished  steam  at  510  degrees  C.  for  the 
steam  turbines.  The  thermal  efiQclency  Is 
calculated  to  be  greater  than  40  percent. 

We  were  most  impressed  with  the 
Phenix  reactor.  It  will  be  ready  to  go 
on  line  in  the  fall  of  1973,  about  9  years 
ahead  of  our  first  LMFBR  demonstration 
plant.  Sodium  has  already  been  loaded 
and  sodium  tests  were  underway  while 
we  were  present. 

Although  some  observers  have  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  this  French 
effort.  I  am  convinced  the  Phenix  reactor 
will  start  up  as  planned,  barring  some 
imforeseen  accident.  The  1,000  mega- 
watts electrical  LMFBR  near  Lyon  mso^ 
well  be  in  operation  2  to  3  years  before 
the  first  U.S.  demonstration  plant  is  on 
the  line.  We  in  this  coimtry  would  do  well 
to  learn  all  we  can  from  the  French  ex- 
perience. 


CARL    DIEFFENDERFEai:    A    YOUNG 
MAN  OF  COURAGE 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues* attention  a  recent  incident  in 
Carroll  County  that  did  not  capture  na- 
tional headlines,  but  one  that  holds  a 
valuable  lesson  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  raw  courage  and 
quick  thinking  of  a  seriou^  injured  El- 
dersbiurg  youth  who  was  determined  to 
live  and  found  the  strength  to  do  Just 
that.  His  left  leg  almost  gone  from  an 
accidental  giuishot  blast,  young  Carl 
Dieffenderfer,  15,  took  quick  action  to 
save  his  own  life  by  making  a  pressure 
bandage  and  toiimiquet  out  of  his  shirt 
and  belt  and  then  dragged  himself  over 
a  barbed  wire  fence  and  then  200  yards 
out  of  the  woods  where  he  had  been 
hunting  to  get  help. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is  with  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  Carl's  courage  and  fleite  deter- 
mination In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds  that  I  pay  tribute  to  him  publicly 
today.  For  It  Is  young  men  such  as  Carl 
who  will  turn  the  promise  of  a  great 
American  future  into  reality.  I  hope  his 
actions  will  serve  as  an  example  for  all 
of  us  to  follow. 


August  3,  1973 


GYPSY   MOTH   CONTINUES   MARCH 
THROUGH  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PKNNSTXVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  this  House  the  word  "environmen- 
talists" was  very  much  overworked.  I  sun 
not  certain  how  one  defines  this  word,  but 
I  like  to  think  I  fall  into  the  category  of 
an  environmentalist  and  that  I  have  been 
one  long  before  many  who  preach  con- 
servation today  were  bom. 

In  too  many  instances  we  appear  to 
have  developed  a  new  breed  of  "Instant 
experts"  who  disregard  the  rule  of  rea- 
son and  adopt  an  emotional  approach 
where  the  environment  is  concerned.  I, 
personally,  have  had  a  few  battles  with 
these  emotion-oriented  individuals  in  the 
course  of  hearings  conducted  by  the  con- 
gressional conunittees  on  which  I  serve. 

These  persons  belong  to  that  group 
who  cannot  see  the  forest  because  of  the 
trees.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  this 
group  is  in  a  position  of  authority  with 
respect  to  the  estabUshment  of  ixiUu- 
tion  standards  and,  consequently,  must 
bear  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  de- 
struction of  millions  of  acres  of  forest 
trees.  In  the  East,  the  gypsy  moth  is 
having  a  field  day.  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  tussock  moth  is  in  the  process 
of  destroying  more  than  400,000  acres  of 
desirable  evergreens.  Both  of  these  de- 
structive insects  were  being  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds  until  scientific  fact 
gave  way  to  emotion,  and  the  use  of 
DE>T  was  banned.  While  attempts  to 
find  desirable  substitutes  are  being  made, 
the  deciduous  and  evergreen  banquet 
tables  continue  to  be  crowded  by  hungry 
moths  with  insatiable  appetites. 

An  Interesting  article  appeared  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  York  Dispatch,  York, 
Pa.  I  submit  it  for  the  record,  hoping  that 
the  environmentalists  wUl  read  it  and 
gain  an  aw£u-eness  of  the  destruction 
they  have  wrought  through  their  emo- 
tional approach  to  a  practical  problem  of 
vast  dimensions. 

Otpst  Moth  Continubs  Mabch 
Through  Pennsylvania 

The  Oypsy  moth,  with  its  Insatiable  api>e- 
tlte  for  vegetation,  has  encountered  Uttle 
trouble  while  eating  Its  way  across  large 
areas  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  state 
offlclals. 

Although  Official  figures  are  not  yet  in, 
state  forestry  offlclals  say  the  Insect  could 
defoliate  more  than  a  million  acres.  Last 
year's  loss,  404,000  acres,  was  a  record. 

"We  keep  trying  to  tell  people,"  lamented 
Sydney  Kurtz,  assistant  district  forester  for 
a  hard-hit  four-county  area  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. "But  It's  like  everything  else.  Until 
it   comes,    nobody   cares   about    It." 

Lack  of  funds  has  hcunpered  the  battle 
against  the  gypsy   moth,  officials  report. 

Operating  on  a  $300,000  budget,  funded  by 


federal,  state  and  county  authorities,  Penn- 
sylvania pest  control  offlclals  this  year  were 
able  to  spray  some  40,000  acres  with  a  tcm- 
porarUy   effective   substance    called   Oylo. 

"If  we  treated  all  the  Infesutlons  that 
exist.  It  would  run  $3  mimon  to  94  mimon," 
said  Jim  Mlchola,  chief  of  forest  pest  man- 
agement for  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources. 

KSSXASCH   rUNO 

With  a  9300.000  reoearcb  fund,  the  state 
is  working  toward  developing  parasite  in- 
sects, the  only  form  of  control  considered 
environmentally  sound.  This  summer,  five 
varieties  of  wasps  and  fllee  were  released. 
The  results  now  are  being  evaluated. 

Until  It  was  banned  In  1963  for  environ- 
mental reasons,  DDT  was  successful  in  pre- 
venting  the    spread    of    the    moth. 

Over  the  weekend.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  urged 
approval  of  an  addiUonal  $600,000  to  stop 
the  scourge  of  the  forests. 

Scott  said  the  additional  money  would 
bring  to  more  than  $2.2  mUUon  the  total 
appropriations  request  for  control  of  the 
gypsy  moth. 

The  defoliation  Is  occurring  in  Pike,  Mon- 
roe. Carbon.  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks, 
Schuylkill,  Centre,  Lebanon  and  Bucks  coun- 
ties, Scott  said. 

nCPOKTED  ntOM   KtTKOPC 

The  moth  was  first  Imported  from  Europe 
to  Massachtisetts  in  1869  for  silk  producing 
purposes.  Now  It  Is  chewing  southwestward 
across  Pennsylvania  at  an  average  pace  of 
six  miles  a  year.  It  has  been  spotted  in 
every  county  In  the  state. 

Tourism  has  felt  the  effect.  The  moths.  In 
their  caterpUlar  stage,  plopped  Into  swim- 
ming pools  and  turned  mountain  roads  into 
slippery  byways.  Some  disgruntled  visitors 
reportedly  cut  short  their  stays  In  some 
motels. 

"These  things  will  probably  be  in  Harris- 
biirg  next  year  and  there's  some  beautiful 
trees  around  that  Capitol  building."  com- 
mented Bob  Ugucclonl,  executive  dlriector  of 
the   Pocono   Motmtaln   vacation   bureau. 

"It's  really  crazy  that  that  little  moth  from 
Europe  cotild  have  this  effect,  and  we  cant 
seem  to  get  the  proper  people  alarmed 
enough  about  this  thing,"  be  observed. 


PORT  WORTH  FIVE  DEPENDANT 
NEEDS  HELP 


HON.  IMARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTAHVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Paschal  Morahan, 
who  is  one  of  the  Port  Worth  Five  un- 
justly imprisoned  in  a  jail  in  Texas. 
He  received  word  that  his  father  is 
gravely  ill  and  may  be  close  to  death. 
He  is  seeking  the  permission  of  the  court 
to  go  to  Ireland  and  visit  his  sdling 
father. 

Mr.  Morahan 's  father  v/as  admitted  to 
Merlin  Park  Hospital  in  Galway,  Ireland, 
In  June  for  an  operation  on  his  hip  and 
for  ^inal  arthritis.  Since  the  operation, 
he  has  not  responded  to  treatment  mak- 
ing another  operation  necessary  last 
week.  His  situation  is  critical. 

It  is  a  crime  not  to  permit  Paschal 
Morahan  to  visit  his  father.  He  and  the 
others  have  done  nothing  except  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. They  should  not  be  In  jail  in  the 
first  place.  His  request  for  a  furlough  to 
visit  his  father  should  certainly  be 
granted.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  writing  to  Judge 
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Leo  Brewster,  UJS.  Court  House.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  76102,  and  ask  that  he  grant 
Paschal  Morahan's  request  for  permis- 
sion to  visit  his  father. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augtiat  3.  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  reports  recently  released 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Policy  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  con- 
junction with  its  review  of  public  wel- 
fare programs.  These  reports  are:  Paper 
No.  7— "Issues  in  the  Coordination  of 
Public  Welfare  Programs,"  and  Paper 
No.  8— "Income-Tested  Social  Benefits 
in  New  York:  Adequacy,  Incentives,  and 
Equity." 

Paper  No.  7  contains  studies  of  the 
relation  to  welfare  reform  of  programs 
for  social  security,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, day  care,  health  care,  and  State 
and  local  cash  welfare  assistance.  This 
volume  offers  the  sometimes  unorthodox 
views  of  six  authors  on  how  to  achieve 
a  more  rational  public  welfare  system  In- 
stead of  the  hodge-podge  collection  of 
programs  we  now  have. 

Two  general  conclusions  which  I  per- 
sonally have  drawn  from  these  papers 
are: 

Uany  low-  and  moderate -mcome  workers 
gain  little  or  no  financial  advantage  from 
their  own  or  their  employers'  contributions 
to  social  Insurance  programs  such  as  social 
security  and  unemployment  Insurance.  Be- 
cause of  the  peciUlar  relationship  of  these 
programs  to  cash  welfare  assistance,  they 
have  contributed  in  vain. 

We  have  developed  a  two-tier  benefit  sys- 
tem in  programs  as  diverse  as  day  care, 
health  care,  and  housing.  We  directly  sub- 
sidize these  services  for  some  of  the  poor, 
and  we  Indirectly  subsidize  them  through 
the  Income  tax  system  for  upper-Income 
groups.  The  great  loeers  are  moderate-Income 
workers. 

Pm)er  No.  8  is  a  case  study  of  public 
welfare  progrrams  in  New  York.  While 
findings  for  other  locations  might  be 
similar,  New  York  Is  especially  interest- 
ing, because  the  city  and  the  State  have 
made  full  use  of  various  Federal  pro- 
grams available  at  local  option;  they 
have  set  eligibility  standards  and  bene- 
fits at  levels  among  the  highest  in  the 
Nation;  they  have  developed  many  State 
and  local  programs  to  fill  identifiable 
gaps  in  Federal  programs;  and  because 
a  substantial  share  of  New  York  City's 
population  receives  some  public  welfare 
benefit. 

Facts  on  specific  areas  are  valuable  to 
Federal  poUcjmiakers  if  we  are  to  imder- 
stand  how  laws  and  regulations  adopted 
at  the  national  level  are  Implemented 
locally.  This  study  analyzes  the  disparate 
and  complicated  rules  In  rUne  major  pro- 
gram areas,  and  examines  the  level  of 
benefits  provided,  how  fairly  benefits  are 
distributed,  whether  the  programs  result 
in  disincentives  to  work,  and  how  effec- 
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tively  they  are  administered.  The  pro- 
gram areas  include  public  assistance, 
food  stamps,  school  lunches,  medicaid, 
publicly  subsidized  housing,  day  care, 
dental  care,  foster  care  and  homemaker 
services,  and  veterans  pensions.  It  Is  the 
first  analysis  of  the  interrelationship  of 
Federal,  State,  and  city  programs  In  New 
York  and  their  Impact  on  incentives  to 
Increase  Income. 

Copies  of  these  studies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  Printing 
OfBce  or  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy. 


E.  BRUCE  CAF'EY  RETTRBS  FROM 
SBA 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  friend 
and  fellow  Oklahoman  E.  Bruce  Cafky, 
a  truly  outstanding  career  public  ser- 
vant, recently  aiuiounced  his  retirement. 

Bruce  Cafky  spent  40  years  in  govern- 
ment service,  the  last  11  of  them  as 
branch  manager  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  In  Oklahoma.  In  that 
position  he  received  a  nimiber  of  cita- 
tions for  sup>erior  work. 

Whether  handling  the  many  inquiries 
of  the  public  interested  in  the  SBA  pro- 
gram, or  dealing  with  natural  disasters 
such  as  tornado  and  flood,  Bruce  Cafky 
always  did  a  courteous  and  conscientious 
lob. 

The  following  article  released  by  SBA 
gives  the  highlights  of  his  career: 

E.  Brucx  Cafkt  Rxtxres  Arm  40  Tears  of 

OOVERNMXNT       SzaVXCE 

E.  Bruce  Cafky,  District  Director  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  office  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment after  40  years  of  government  service. 

Cafky,  a  native  Oklahoman,  became 
branch  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  operation 
of  SBA  In  June,  1962.  Oklahoma  was  one  of 
the  first  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  open  a  SmaU  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter. UntU  his  appointment  as  branch  man- 
ager, he  was  In  charge  of  procurement  and 
technical  assistance  functions  In  Oklahoma 
for  SBA. 

Cafky  was  responsible  for  administering 
SBA's  programs  In  the  state  for  small  busi- 
nesses. These  include  financial  counseling 
and  assistance,  help  In  selling  to  or  buying 
from  the  federal  government  and  advice  and 
assistance  with  management  and  production 
problems. 

In  196S,  the  Oklahoma  City  office,  under 
Cafky's  direction,  ranked  second  most  effec- 
tive office  in  the  nation.  In  1972,  this  office 
ranked  2nd  In  the  S-state  region  and  Is  hav- 
ing another  banner  year  in  all  program 
categories  this  fiscal  year. 

Cafky  was  reared  and  educated  In  Forgan, 
in  Beaver  County,  then  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  He  went  to  work  for 
the  government  in  1933,  serving  in  the  treas- 
ury. Interior  and  agriculture  departments, 
the  general  accounting  office  and  the  bureau 
of  aeronautics  liefore  afOIiatlng  with  the 
SBA.  He  spent  three  years  In  the  Navy  in 
World  War  n. 

Cafky's  parents  were  pioneers  of  the  state, 
coming  here  long  before  sUtehood.  His 
father,  the  late  O.  H.  Cafky,  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  banking  business  m  Western  Oklar 
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homa  as  did  his  two  older  brothers.  His 
mother,  the  late  Ella  Wright  Cafky,  was  ac- 
tive In  women's  and  civic  clubs,  serving  as 
national  commltteewoman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  as  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

He  and  his  wife  Lee  Uve  at  4212  NW  3«th 
St.  in  Oklahoma  City.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter and  one  grandson. 

CONOUSaMAM     TOIC     STBD'S   COUlODrTS   COM- 
CEKNINO    US.    CAFKT'B.  KKmXlUMT 

"I  am  proud  to  have  been  Bruce's  personal 
friend  for  over  30  years  and  was  pleased  be- 
yond word  when  he  was  presented  with  a  ci- 
tation a  few  years  ago  by  the  National  &naU 
Business  Administration.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  for  Oklahoma  and  SBA  and 
I  want  to  wish  him  a  tiappy  retirement  life." 

SPEAKZa    CA«L    ALBZKT'S    STATEICXMT    COHCEXN- 
XNO     MB.     CAFKT'S    aETTRElCXNT 

"I  have  never  known  a  more  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  than  Bruce  Cafky.  To  me,  he  em- 
ploys aU  those  qualities  which  make  for  an 
outstanding  government  employee.  His  tre- 
mendous knowledge  in  his  field;  his  complete 
dedication  to  his  mission;  his  wUUngness  to 
go  the  extra  mile;  his  abUlty  to  communicate; 
his  eagerness  to  be  of  service  and  his  export 
advice  and  counsel  have  all  l>epn  Invaluable 
in  his  performance  as  Director  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  Office  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. To  my  staff  and  me.  he  Is  "Mr. 
SmaU  BuBlnees  of  Oklahoma."  Not  only  have 
we  appreciated  and  enjoyed  our  professional 
relationship  with  Mr.  Cafky,  we  have  treas- 
ured our  personal  relationship  with  Mr. 
Cafky.  We  certainly  are  going  to  mlaa  Mr. 
Cafky  but  we  are  delighted  th^  he  wUl  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  well  deserved 
rest  and  db  some  of  the  things  he  has  always 
wanted  to  do  but  did  not  have  time  for  In 
the  past.  We  salute  him  and  wish  him  every 
happiness." 


DECEPTION  PERPETRATED  ON  THE 
HOUSE  AND  TOE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  *^ 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
several  Members  of  Congress,  Including 
Mr.  Arends  and  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  wer« 
informed  by  the  Pentagon  that  this  Na- 
tion was  bombing  on  a  sustained  basis 
the  neutral  nation  of  Cambodia  during  a 
time  when  our  President  denied  such  was 
taking  place. 

Without  commenting  on  the  mon- 
strous nature  of  this  deception  on  the 
American  people,  let  me  express  my  dis- 
appointment and  regret  that  our 'col- 
leagues did  not  inform  us  of  this  policy. 

I  know  the  CIA  reports  only  to  a  few 
Congressmen  and  we  must  accept  in 
faith  they  are  performing  their  respon- 
sibilities properly  but  it  is  too  much  to 
now  agree  the  Pentagon  need  only  report 
to  a  select  few  who  favor  their  policies 
and  thereby  comply  with  their  respon- 
sibility to'  Congress. 

Not  only  do  I  protest. the  contempt  of 
our  system  demonstrated  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  lied  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  Congress  when  he 
stated  we  respected  "scrupulously"  Cam- 
bodian neutrality,  but  I  vehemently  pro- 
test the  action  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Arends  and  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford,  in  with- 
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holding  this  vital  information  from  the 
Congress. 


RESTRICTIONS   INCREASE   TRAVEL 
COST 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
I  am  in  my  district  in  California,  I  en- 
counter a  number  of  constituents  who 
express  a  desire  to  come  to  Washington 
and  see  in  person  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  scenes  of  his- 
torical importance,  and  the  monuments 
to  our  national  heritage.  They  tell  me, 
though,  that  such  an  excursion  is  impos- 
sible due  to  the  time  and  effort  demanded 
in  undertaking  a  3,000-mile  automobile 
trip,  and  the  prohibitively  high  cost  of 
flying  such  a  distance.  As  a  result,  the 
vast  majority  of  my  constituents  have 
never  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
valuable  experiences  to  be  gained  from  a 
visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  experiences 
which  I  do  not  feel  should  be  denied  any 
American. 

A  bill  will  soon  be  coming  before  the 
House  which  will  partially  remedy  this 
situation,  Incresislng  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  air  travel  for  many  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  Americans  in  general.  This 
bill,  H.R.  8570,  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1959,  whereby 
the  restrictions  that  have  hampered  the 
growth  and  development  of  low-cost  In- 
clusive Tour  Charter — ITC — vacation 
travel  within  the  United  States  will  be 
removed. 

An  ITC  is  a  tour  package  designed  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  msiss  pur- 
chasing. Long  popular  in  Europe,  where 
over  12  mJlion  people  took  advantage  of 
them  last  year  alone,  these  packages  con- 
sist of  transportation  on  a  specially  des- 
ignated charter  flight,  and  in  many  cases, 
food  and  lodging.  Volimie  sales  contrib- 
ute to  radically  decreasing  the  cost  of 
these  items.  An  ITC  would  permit  a  con- 
stituent from  my  California  district  to 
save  up  to  50  percent  over  the  cost  of 
a  nonpackage  vacation  in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  benefits 
millions  of  American  travelers  will  re- 
ceive from  rrC's,  the  American  tourism 
industry  will  get  an  enormous,  and  much- 
needed  boost.  The  low  price -tag  of  an 
ITC  will  serve  not  only  to  influence  great- 
er numbers  of  our  countrymen  to  expend 
their  travel  dollars  within  the  United 
Stat^,  but  also  to  encourage  foreign 
travel  to  our  country. 

Americans  should  be  given  all  possible 
opportunities  to  see  their  native  land. 
The  westerner  should  see  the  East;  the 
easterner  shoiild  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  West.  As  more  people  become  able 
to  travel  around  the  country  and  experi- 
ence the  personal  contact  with  the  people 
and  places  of  other  regions,  we  might  look 
forward  to  a  growth  of  communication 
and  understanding  among  the  American 
people,  and  an  enhancement  of  our  sense 
of  national  identity.  With  this  goal  In 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  all 
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Members  to  vote  in  favor  of  HM.  8570 
when  it  comes  before  the  House. 

The  National  Air  Carriers  in  a  recent 
publication  point  up  the  air  needs  of  the 
country  as  follows: 

Business  and  industry  should  "expand  their 
efforts  to  bring  the  cost  of  travel,  lodging 
and  means  within  reach  of  millions  of  addi- 
tional visitors"  to  the  nation's  bicentennial 
celebrations.  Air  carriers  and  shipping  lines 
should  "continue  exploring  new  ways  of  in- 
expensive transportation  to  and  from  this 
country." 

— President  Nixon,  July  4,  1972. 

One  out  of  every  two  Americans  have  never 
taken  a  vacation  away  from  home.  More  than 
50  million  over  the  age  of  18  have  never 
traveled  by  air. 

Yet  in  Europe  it's  a  dllTerent  story.  Millions 
of  people  of  modest  means  find  that  they 
can  afford  to  take  not  one,  but  two,  flying 
holidays  each  year  to  such  places  as  Spain, 
Greece,  the  Middle  East,  or  Africa. 

During  Senate  hearings  on  May  15,  1973. 
Senator  Howard  Cannon,  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  subcommittee,  compared  vacation 
travel  opportunities  in  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
"While  we  like  to  say  we  lead  in  most  areas," 
be  said,  "I  think  insofar  as  low-cost  mass 
transportation  Is  concerned,  It  appears  that 
we  do  not  lead  in  that  field  and  they  are 
quite  well  ahesid  of  us." 

One  reason  for  the  difference  In  vacation 
travel  habits  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  price.  Most  European  governments  encour- 
age low-cost  travel.  As  a  result  of  these  poli- 
cies, last  year  12  mUUon  of  their  working 
people  purchased  Inexpensive  one-stop  In- 
clusive Tour  Charters  (ITCs),  popularly 
known  as  packaged  holidays. 

The  UjS.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) 
will  not  permit  the  sale  of  similar  budget 
holidays  to  Americans,  or  to  foreign  citizens 
who  wish  to  visit  the  UJ3-A.  Though  one- 
stop  Inclusive  Tour  Charters  have  been  the 
most  popular  mode  of  vacation  travel  abroad 
for  some  15  years,  they  are  stUl  barred  from 
our  airlines. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  domestic  travel  keeps 
rising.  Airlines  received  governmental  ap- 
proval for  two  Increases  in  domestic  air  fares, 
totaling  nearly  9  percent,  within  the  past 
two  years. 

In  a  report  to  the  President  on  June  25. 
1973,  the  National  Tourism  Resources  Com- 
mission said,  "The  European  experience  with 
package  tours  shows  that  the  concept  has 
merit  ...  if  air  travel  within  the  United 
States  were  more  economical,  Americans 
might  be  less  Inclined  to  vacation  abroad  .  .  . 
it  is  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete with  inclusive  tour  charters  to  other 
countries  when  restrictions  are  applied  to 
mass  air  travel  opportunities  to  this  country." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  HUDDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
hcmored  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  today  a  man  who,  for  20  years, 
has  distinguished  himself  sis  a  broadcast 
Journalist.  Mr.  Bill  Huddy  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif..  Is  a  dedicated  and  tire- 
less individual  who  exemplifies  the  very 
essence  of  public  broadcasting  in  America 
today. 

A  nationally  recognized  and  hcnored 
television  newsman  at  television  station 
KEYT  channel  3  of  Santa  Barbara,  he  is 


anchor  man  for  the  "Bill  Huddy  Report" 
which  marked  Its  20th  year  with  KEYT 
on  July  24,  1973.  During  this  time  he  has 
personally  logged  10,000  broadcasts,  a  re- 
markable achievement  In  Itself. 

In  1972  KEYT  News  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  the  "Bill  Huddy  Report"  were 
awarded  five  Golden  Mike  Awards  for 
excellence  in  broadcast  journalism  by  the 
Radio  and  Television  News  Association 
of  Southern  California.  This  had  never 
been  accomplished  previously  by  any 
man  or  station  In  the  history  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Nationally,  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association,  on  whose  board  of 
directors  he  Is  privileged  to  serve,  recog- 
nized him  for  distinguished  achievement 
in  broadcast  journalism.  There  is  no  finer 
compliment  than  one's  own  colleagues 
from  across  the  Nation  taking  a  rare  ac- 
tion such  as  this  one. 

In  addition,  countless  service  clubs, 
philanthropic  organizations,  charities, 
and  associations  have  time  and  time 
again  counted  on  KEYT  and  the  "Bill 
Huddy  Report"  to  assist  them  in  what- 
ever msmner  they  could,  and  they  have 
frequently  commended  both  Bill  Huddy 
and  the  television  station  for  the  im- 
mense display  of  community  concern 
with  which  they  responded.  Both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Naval  Reserve  have  like- 
wise honored  him.  Indeed,  his  contribu- 
tions, on  the  screen  and  off,  weigh 
mightily  In  promoting  community  imder- 
standing  among  the  many  areas  KEYT 
serves. 

Bill  Huddy  is  active  in  national  cam- 
paigns to  protect  what  he  feels  is  a  most 
cherished  freedom  of  ours,  freedom  of 
speech.  As  chairman  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee of  the  national  Radio -Television 
News  Directors  Association,  he  authored 
and  saw  through  to  passage  at  the  na- 
tional convention  a  resolution  tirglng 
strong  sKleld  laws  for  newsmen  through- 
out the  Nation. 

A  native  Califomian,  he  was  bom  in 
Los  Angeles  and  launched  his  career  in 
broadcasting  with  KIST  radio  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  KCMJ  of  Palm  Springs.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jean,  have  two  sons — Bill 
Jr.,  19,  and  Bryan.  17.  Bill  Huddy  is  a 
member  of  the  Navy  League  and  is  a 
vice  president  of  KEYT. 

Bill  is  not  only  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  but  is  known  and  respected  by 
many  Individuals  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  He  is  a  man  of  outstanding  character 
and  ability,  dedicated  to  the  quality  of 
excellence  in  his  field.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  congratulating  Bill 
Huddy  and  television  station  BiryT  on 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  and 
honors  of  the  past,  and  in  wishing  them 
every  continued  success  In  their  cease- 
less efforts  to  achieve  broadcast  excel- 
lence. 


HANDICAPPED  VETERANS  WHO 
WTRAVEL  BY  AIR 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents,  a  wounded  veteran  of 
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World  War  II,  who  has  had  shrapnel 
imbedded  in  his  chest  for  some  25  years, 
has  brought  to  my  attention  the  compli- 
cations encountered  when  traveling  by 
air  because  of  the  magnetic  inspection 
procedures  that  have  been  instituted  at 
all  airports.  In  response  to  my  inquiries 
directed  to  officials  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  suggestions  to  allevl- 
atA^^h^se  difficulties  were  given  to  me  to 
p«tss  on  to  my  constituent,  and,  since  this 
may  be  of  interest  to  others  with  a  slml- 
]ax  problem,  I  am  asking  permission  that 
the  response  from  FAA  be  include  in  the 

RXCORD. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It 
would  also  be  appropriate  to  commend 
the  FAA  for  the  effective  Inspection  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  established  and 
the  success  achieved  to  date  in  deterring 
airplane  skyjacking. 

The  suggestions  to  handicapped  veter- 
ans follow: 

SiraaKsnoNs  to  Handicapped  Vetebans  Who 
Tkavel  Bt  An 

Present  airport  security  measures  for 
screening  passengers  and  their  carry-on  bag- 
gage apply  to  everyone  without  exception, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  says. 

However,  the  agency  has  Issued  special  in- 
structions to  airline  security  personnel  urg- 
ing them  to  process  the  handicapped  in  a 
"tactful,  effective  and  considerate  manner." 
Instructions  note  that  ambulatory  patients 
generally  can  be  cleared  with  walk-thru  or 
hand-held  detection  devices,  but  thoee  con- 
fined to  wheelchairs  or  thoee  with  prosthet- 
ic devices,  shrapnel,  etc.  may  require  a  con- 
sent search  consisting  of  a  simple  "pat 
down." 

To  further  expedite  the  screening  process, 
a  handicapped  person  should: 

1.  Call  the  airline  in  advance  requesting 
special  handling  or  a  private  screening,  if 
desired. 

2.  Arrive  at  the  airport  early.  This  will  give 
security  personnel  sufficient  time  to  make  the 
security  screening  checks  required  by  law. 

3.  Identify  himself.  FAA  suggests  that 
handicapped  veterans  use  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnlstratlons  "Prosthetic  Service  Card,"  VA 
Form  10-2501  and/or  present  a  letter  froin 
the  VA  or  his  personal  physician  t^t  in- 
dicates that  the  Individual  has  shrapnel  or 

*■  surgically  Implanted  metal  devices  In  his 
body  which  might  trigger  the  screening  de- 
tectors. 

4.  Cooperate  fully.  In  many  cases,  the  "pat 
down"  consent  search  may  be  the  fastest 
means  of  clearing  a  handicapped  person  and 
It  is  suggested  for  some  of  the  handicapped 
air  travellers. 

FAA's  main  concern  Is  to  assure  safe  flight 
to  all  air  passengers.  The  100  percent  screen- 
ing program  Is  designed  to  accomplish  this. 


SWISSVALE  BOROUGH  MARKS 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Na- 
tion prepares  to  celebrate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  its  birth,  I  believe  it  fitting 
and  proper  to  salute  the  many  com- 
munities which  have  played  a  role  in  Its 
growth  and  development. 

•nierefore,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  extend  the  congratula- 
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tions  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  a  small  commimity  in  western 
Permsylvania  which  is  marking  its  75th 
anniversary. 

The  borough  of  Swlssvale,  although 
formally  chartered  on  July  30,  1898,  will 
be  observing  its  diamond  jubilee  August 
13-18  and  a  gala  celebration  has  been 
planned  by  local  merchants,  civic  lead- 
ers, and  elected  officials.  The  borough 
occupies  its  own  niche  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  for  it  was  named  by  a 
woman  novelist  who  achieved  national 
recognition  for  her  work  with  the  under- 
ground railroad  during  the  Civil  War- 
Jane  Grey  Swisshelm.        ^, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  the  residents  of 
Swlssvale  the  very  best  on  this  occasion 
and  may  their  future  be  as  rlch|  as  their 
past. 


RESTORING  OUR  PROMISE  TO  VA 
PENSIONERS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day, the  House  passed  a  worthy  bill  to 
provide  a  cost-of-Uving  increase  to 
those  most  in  need  in  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  program.  But  during 
this  period  of  rimaway  inflation,  there  is 
still  a  need  which  is  unmet  in  this  area. 
At  the  begiiming  of  this  year,  1.6  milUon 
Americans — about  70  percent  of  those 
receiving  non-service-connected  VA  pen- 
sions— were  notified  of  reductions  in 
their  allotments.  These  cutbacks  were 
not  the  result  of  any  affirmative  income- 
producing  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
pensioners  themselves.  Rather,  they  re- 
sulted from  the  20  percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  which  the  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  approved  last  year. 
Pending  before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  a  bill  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored— H.R.  4751— which  is  intended  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  20  percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  approved  last  year  shall 
be  disregarded  in  determining  a  pen- 
sioner's entitlement  under  the  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension  program.  This  leg- 
islation is  vitally  needed  to  both  insure 
that  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  social  security  Increase  be  fully  im- 
plemented and  to  guarantee  to  those  re- 
cipients of  Federal  aid  on  fixed  Incomes 
that  their  needs  will  be  met  during  this 
period  of  rampant  inflation. 

The  fact  that  the  distribution  of  non- 
service-connected  pension  benefits  is 
geared  to  a  recipient's  Income  does  not 
sufficiently  explain  to  the  1.6  million 
non-servlce-connected  pensioners  who 
are  social  security  recipients  why  they 
cannot  receive  the  full  benefit  of  last 
year's  congressional  action.  The  reduc- 
tion of  non-service-connected  benefits  in 
this  instance  in  effect  discriminates 
against  a  particular  class  of  social  secur- 
ity recipients  by  making  the  value  of 
the  increase  voted  them  last  year  less 
than  the  value  It  has  to  others.  While 
Congress  last  year  voted  the  VA  pension- 
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er  receiving  social  security  benefits  an 
average  increase  of  $26.5b  per  month  in 
his  social  security  benefits,  the  net  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  the  non-service- 
connected  pensioner  will  be  only  $19, 
This  kind  of  discrimination  against  a 
certain  group  of  social  security  recipients 
is  simply  not  justified.  The  immediate 
concern  should  be  with  making  adequate 
provision  for  those  receiving  assistance 
during  a  period  of  ^^unaway.  inflation. 
That  concern  was  expressed  last  year  in 
the  Congress'^action  with  regard  to  so- 
cial seciuity. 

What  was  done  In  1972  to  meet  a  press- 
ing need  should  not  be  undone,  even 
partially,  in  1973.  when  that  need  still 
exists. 

The  necessity  for  legislation  Uke  H.R. 
4751  becomes  even  clearer  when  one 
considers  the  human  effect  of  these  pen- 
sion reductions.  Those  receiving  non- 
service-connected  pensions  exist  on  the 
margin  of  subsistence.  The  maximum  in- 
come limitation  for  payment  of  non- 
service-connected  pension  benefits  is 
$2,600  per  year  for  persons  without  de- 
pendents and  $3,800  per  year  for  pen- 
sioners with  dependeifets.  Even  the  most 
minor  of  downward  adjustments  in  the 
income  of  these  Americans  to  meet  pro- 
gram formulas  can  Impose  the  harshest 
of  human  costs.  Examples  of  these  harsh 
results  are  legion.  One  constituent  of 
mine — a  veteran  of  both  world  wars — 
wrote  to  me  that  the  social  security  in- 
crease last  year  raised  his  total  annual 
Income  to  $2,633.04 — $33.04  above  the 
income  limitation  for  the  nwi-servlce- 
connected  pension  program.  As  a  result 
of  this  increase,  veteran  benefits  of  $1,- 
158.96  were  terminated.  The  net  effect 
on  this  veteran's  income  was  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $700  per  year. 

To  be  sure,  this  constituent  of  mine 
presents  an  extreme  example  of  the 
problem  addressed  by  HJl.  4751.  But  this 
kind  of  result  Is  a  far  cry  from  what 
Congress  intended  In  enacting  the  So- 
cial Security  Increases  last  year.  Those 
pensioners  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits had  the  right  to  rely  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  the  92d  Congress,  to  believe  that 
Congress  meant  what  it  said  last  year, 
and  to  expect  that  the  full  increase  in 
aid  they  received  last  fall  would  not 
be  suddenly  reduced  by  winter.  Down- 
ward adjustments  of  income  legitimate- 
ly relied  upon  by  these  veteran  pen- 
sioners play  havoc  with  their  lives.  It  is 
a  harshness  of  present  Federal  programs 
which  should  be  enfled — and  It  will  be 
ended  if  HJl.  4751  is  adopted. 

Like  the  legislation  we  have  i%centl$ 
passed,  HJl.  4751  is  limited  legislation  to 
deal  with  a  particular  problem — the  full' 
implementation  of  congressional  intent 
with  regard  to  the  social  security  in- 
crease of  last  year.  As  such,  it  would 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  smy  attempt  to 
look  at  the  broader  picture.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Vetersms'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee would  favortibly  report  H.R.  4751 
and  restore  the  oommitment  Congress 
made  to  these  1.6  million  pensioners  last 
year. 
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THE  1973  CAPTIVE  NATIONS   WKEK. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  FKinrsTx.vAiaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auanst  3.  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  here 
and  abroad  the  1973  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  was  a  huge  success.  As 
In  the  past,  In  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  many  other  cities  citizens  rallied 
to  express  their  Jiopes  and  feelings  to- 
ward the  1  billion  of  mankind  still  held 
in,  totalitarian  Communist  captivity. 
This  augiirs  well  for  our  future  America. 

The  following  indicate  these  expres- 
sions: 

First.  Proclamations  by  Mayors  Moon 
Landrieu  of  New  Orleans,  Clifford  S. 
Bartholomew  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
Maurice  A.  Ferre  of  Miami,  Fla.;  and 

Second.  Reports  in  the  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  Press  and  Svoboda  concerning  the 
week  and  rights  in  Ukraine. 

The  material  follows: 

CoMMUNrnzs  Prepare  To  Mark  Caftivk 
Nations  Week 

New  York,  N.Y. — Scores  of  communities 
across  the  nation  have  finalized  plans  for 
the  annual  observances  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  designated  for  the  third  week  of 
July  each  year  by  Public  Law  86-90  which 
was  passed  by  U.S.  Congress  In  1969  and 
signed  by  the  late  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

The  law  "authorizes  and  requests  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation" on  that  occasion  and  to  continue 
Issuing  such  proclamations  each  year  "until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world." 

Since  1959,  each  President  of  the  U3.  has 
Issued  such  a  proclamation.  Last  year.  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  Issued  such  a  document  on  the 
eve  of  the  CN  Week  and  Is  expected  to  do 
likewise  this  year. 

The  nation-wide  observances,  Involving 
ethnic  communities  whose  members  trace 
their  ancestral  ties  to  the  nations  held  c^- 
tlve  by  the  Conununlsts,  are  preceded  by 
slmUar  proclamations  issued  by  state  gov- 
ernors and  city  mayors.  To  mark  the  Week, 
special  committees  are  set  up  In  various  cen- 
ters of  the  U.S.  The  National  Captive  Nations 
Conunlttee  Is  headed  by  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlah- 
sky.  who  Is  also  president  of  the  UCCA. 

Ukrainian  Anaerlcans,  usually  In  the  fore- 
front of  these  observances,  take  part  through 
local  chapters  of  the  UCCA. 

Prof.  Dobrlansky  has  sent  out  a  letter  to 
all  U.S.  Senators  and  members  of  the  House. 
renUnding  them  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  and  public  law  86-90  and  calling 
upon  them  to  make  appropriate  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

Among  the  first  to  do  so  was  Rep.  Edward 
J.  Derwlnskl  (R.-IU.)  who  on  June  4th  re- 
minded his  colleagues  of  the  annual  observ- 
ance and  its  importance  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  the  nations  held  captive  by  the  Com- 
munists. Mr.  Derwlnskl  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  by  Dr. 
Dobrlansky,  titled  "On  the  Threshold  of  New 
Captive  Nations."  VS.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen are  expected  to  make  their  state- 
ments In  the  course  of  the  CN  Week,  begin- 
ning Sunday,  July  16,  through  Saturday 
July  21. 

In  New  Tgrk  City.  Mayor  John  V.  Llndsey 
will  sign  a  proclamation  Tuesday,  JtUy  17. 
at  a:00  pjn.  In  the  City  Ball's  Blue  Boom. 

The  actual  obaervances  In  the  dty  wUl 
begin  Sunday,  July  16,  with  a  Uturgy  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  10  ajn.,  according 
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to  an  announcement  of  the  CN  Week  Com- 
mittee headed  by  Judge  Matthew  Troy. 

The  religious  services  will  be  preceded 
by  a  parade  down  Ptfth  Avenue  from  e9th 
street.  After  the  services  at  St.  Patrick's. 
Judge  Troy  and  many  guests  of  honor  will 
lead  a  colorful  parade  up  Fifth  Avenue  to 
7and  street,  then  up  to  Central  Park  Mall 
where  a  rally  and  a  concert  will  be  held. 

On  Thursday,  July  19,  a  motorcade 
through  mldtown  Manhattan  will  start  at 
6  pjn.  from  First  Avenue  and  40th  Street. 

The  TTkralnlan  contingent  In  these  events 
will  be  led  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
Ukrainian  American  Organizations  which 
constitutes  the  local  UCCA  chapter. 

CiTT  or  AlXKMTOWN,  Pa. 

Proclaicatiom 

Whereas.  Communist  Russia,  which  has 
engiilfed  the  coimtries  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  territories  of  half  of  Asia 
and  Cuba  at  the  very  doorstep  of  the  United 
States,  continues  to  demonstrate  Its  aggres- 
sive policies  In  many  parts  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas,  the  avowed  aim  of  Conununlst 
Russia  Is  the  enslavement  of  the  entire  free 
world.  Including  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  whose  native  lands 
have  suffered  the  horrors  of  Russian  cap- 
tivity, will  never  allow  the  caiise  and  spirit 
of  freedom  to  be  stifled;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
mains the  true  citadel  of  freedom  and  hope 
of  all  the  oppressed  peoples  In  the  world; 
and 

Whereas,  the  observance  of  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  throughout  the  United  States 
will  dramatize  the  plight  of  the  captive  and 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
will  mark  this  year's  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  to  be  held  on 
Sunday,  July  15,  1973.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three  marks  the  Fifteenth  An- 
niversary of  the  first  Proclamation  of  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week". 

Now,  therefcu'e,  I,  Clifford  S.  Bar- 
tholomew, Mayor  of  the  City  of  AUentown. 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 
week  of  Jiily  15-21.  1973  be  oboerved  as — 
"Captive  Nations  Week". 

CrrT  or  New.  Orleans, 

Ofticr  or  Tax  Mator. 

PROCUiMATION 

Whereas,  each  year.  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  served  as  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  American  people  with 
their  captive  brethren  in  East-Central  Eu- 
rope; and. 

Whereas,  the  Justification  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  forcefully  stated  In  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Public  Law  8ft-90:  "The  de- 
sire for  liberty  and  Independence  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  these 
submerged  nations  constitutes  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace;"  and. 

Whereas,  nationwide  observance,  preceded 
by  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamations  by 
the  President  and  by  Governors  and  Mayors 
of  many  states  and  cities,  offer  Americans  a 
public  platform  for  manifesting  their  con- 
tinued concern  for  the  plight  of  100  million 
East  and  Central  Eiiropeans  living  under 
Communist  rule;  and, 

Whereas,  It  U  surely  In  the  Interest  of  the 
free  world  to  do  everything  m  Its  power  to 
encourage  and  support  the  wlU  to  freedom 
to  the  Captive  Nations  of  the  Soviet  empire — 
because.  In  the  words  of  PL  86-90,  this  bill 
to  freedom  "constitutes  a  powerful  deterrent 
to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hc^ies  for  a  Jtist 
and  lasting  peace : " 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Moon  Landrieu,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  period  of  July  16-21,  1973  to  be  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  In  New  Orleans. 
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PROTECTION  FOR  DIPLOMATIC 
COMMUNTIT  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB8 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 

York  City  proudly  hosts  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  approximately  200  foreign 
missions  and  consulates  which  comprise 
its  extensive  diplomatic  community.  But 
the  substantial  cost  of  protecting  that 
community  has  fallen,  unfairly  I  believe, 
on  the  New  York  City  taxpayer  rather 
than  on  the  Federal  Government. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to: 

First.  Extend  executive  protective  serv- 
ice coverage  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  diplomatic  community  in  New  York 
City,  and 

Second.  Reimburse  New  York  City  for 
the  additional  security  costs  of  the 
United  Nations'  25th  anniversay  celebra- 
tion in  1970. 

Joining  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation are:  Bella  Abzttg,  Joseph  Addabbo. 
Herman  Badulo,  Mario  Biaggi,  Jona- 
than Bingham,  Frank  Brasco,  Shirley 
Chisholm,  James  Delaney.  E^lizabeth 
HoLTZMAN.  Edward  Koch,  Peter  Peyser, 
Bertram  Podell,  Charles  Rancel.  Les- 
ter Wolff,  and  John  Murphy. 

As  one  of  the  world's  central  cities. 
New  York  hosts  numerous  foreign  dip- 
lomatic and  trade  delegations  and  has  al- 
wajrs  provided  the  necessary  support  for 
them.  With  its  many  foreign  consulates 
and  missions.  New  York  proudly  plays  a 
vital  role  in  world  affairs,  but  the  city 
cannot  afford  the  cost  of  supplying  po- 
lice protection  to  the  diplomatic  com- 
munity itself.  Such  a  burden  is  an  un- 
fair demand  upon  New  York  residents. 

The  police  and  security  problems  of  the 
diplomatic  community  are  actually  more 
demanding  in  New  York  City  than  in 
Washington.  New  York  has  nearly  200 
consulates  and  missions  compared  to 
Washington's  122  embassies.  The  Federal 
Government  provides  executive  protec- 
tive service  for  Washington  diplomats 
and  fairness  dictates  that  coverage  be 
extended  to  New  York  City  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  U.N.'s  25th  anniver- 
sary celebration  called  for  heavy  police 
protection  costing  over  $2.6  million. 
These  expenses  should  be  covered  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  with  a  reimbursement  to 
the  city. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  70  police  now 
assigned  to  guard  the  foreign  missions 
in  mldtown  Manhattan  would  be  more 
effectively  employed  in  directly  protect- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  city — and  at  an 
annual  saving  of  $1.9  million. 

Each  time  world  tensions  Increase, 
whether  in  the  Middle  East  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  treatment  of  Soviety  Jewry 
or  an  even  such  as  the  Munich  Olympic 
massacre  or  because  of  racial  policies 
in  South  Africa  or  Rhodesia,  special  se- 
curity problems  arise  and  New  York  po- 
lice are  required  to  provide  additional 
protection.  This  represents  an  additional 
drain  on  New  York's  already  overbur- 
dened police  force. 

I  therefore  urge  support  for  this  legis- 
lation which  would  free  both  city  police 
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and  city  funds  for  use  in  other  essential 
areas  in  New  York  City. 


HEROIC  ACTION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
heroic  action  of  a  young  man  from  my 
district  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
by  my  friend  and  colleague.  Congress- 
man Walter  B.  Jones,  who  represents 
the  First  District  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  wonderful  story. 

Mr.  Randall  Edwards,  while  vacation- 
ing at  Atlantic  Beach.  N.C.  on  June  12, 
1973,  rescued  four  individuals  from  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
while  approximately  100  people  stood  by 
watching  without  attempting  to  help 
those  in  danger. 

Randy  Is  a  native  of  Bristol,  Term.,  and 
was  educated  in  Tennessee  and  Florida. 
He  is  presently  employed  at  Bristol 
Unlvac  and  is  married  to  the  former 
Nancy  Huff.  They  have  two  wonderful 
children,  Stevle,  age  4,  and  Jamie,  age  2. 

Tliis  yoimg  man  is  an  avid  outdoors- 
man  and  he  enjoys  himtlng,  fishing,  and 
swimming.  His  newest  Interest  includes 
karate,  and  he  has  already  eauned  his 
first  belt. 

Randy,  who  Is  23  years  of  age,  is  a  very 
modest  man  and  does  not  feel  that  his 
actions  deserve  any  special  praise. 

However,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I 
feel  ills  courage  merits  the  highest  recog- 
nition. 

This  story  is  the  perfect  modem-day 
example  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  who  stopped  and  ministered 
to  the  needs  of  a  fellow  human  being, 
rather  than  passing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road. 

I  nominate  Randy  for  the  highest 
award  in  heroism  this  country  or  any 
organization  can  bestow  and  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  bring  this  remark- 
able feat  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  readers. 

The  following  narrative  furnished  me 
depicts  a  full  account  of  this  incident: 

The  following  people  are  Involved  in  this 
narrative : 

Mrs.  Howard  T.  Waldrop  (Oay)  and  her 
daughter,  TricU  (9  years  old)  1207  Drexel 
Lane,  Oreenvllle.  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Ray  Hassell  (Judy) ,  Oay's  daughter, 
Morehead  City,  North  Carolina. 

Wendy  Cayton  (11  years  old),  Morehead 
City  or  Beaxifort,  North  Carolina. 

Randy  Edwards  (Randall  S.)  306  Hem- 
lock Road,  Bristol,  Tennessee. 

On  June  12,  1973,  while  on  the  beach  near 
the  Sportsmen's  Pier  at  Atlantic  Beach,  Oay 
Waldrop  noticed  that  her  daughter.  Trlcla, 
and  Wendy  Cayton  had  drifted  out  farther 
than  she  wished  on  a  rubt>er  raft.  She  did  not 
consider  that  the  girls  were  In  danger  be- 
cause they  were  less  than  one  himdred  feet 
from  shore;  however,  when  she  motioned 
for  them  to  come  In  they  did  not  respond. 

After  requesting  help  from  men  on  shore 
and  being  refused,  Oay  went  after  the  girls 
herself.  When  she  reached  them,  even  though 
she  could  still  touch  bottom  herself,  she 
could  not  get  the  footing  necessary  to  push 
the  raft  toward  shore  and  soon  found  her- 
self in  water  over  her  head,  swinmiing  the 
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Bide  stroke  and  trying  to  push  the  raft — 
luisuccessfully. 

When  Oay's  older  daughter,  who  was  on 
the  beach  with  her  two  pre-school  chUdren, 
realized  that  her  mother  was  In  trouble,  she 
entered  the  water  to  try  to  help.  Judy  Is  a 
strong  swimmer  and  a  certified  Water  Safety 
Instructor.  She  could  neither  get  the  raft  to 
shore  nor  help  her  mother. 

Meanwhile  people  on  the  shore  and  on  the 
pier  were  gathering  and  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  the  dUemma,  but  no  one  took  any  action 
either  to  help  the  four  people  or  to  seek  help. 
Eventually  two  young  men  made  an  attempt 
to  move  the  chUdren  on  the  raft  toward 
shore,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Finally  Randy 
Edwards,  who  hadjust  come  on  the  beach, 
realizing  that  some  one  was  m  trouble,  swam 
out.  After  several  efforts,  he  managed  to  get 
the  ChUdren  to  the  beach,  leaving  Oay  and 
Judy  stlU  In  the  water,  Oay  holding  onto 
the  raft  and  Judy  swimming. 

After  taking  the  children  to  safety.  Randy 
returned  to  assist  Oay,  who  was  exhausted 
by  this  time.  With  Randy's  help,  Oay  man- 
aged to  get  on  top  of  the  raft  so  that  he 
oould  piuh  It  more  easily.  However,  each 
time  he  pushed  the  raft  toward  shore  where 
he  thought  she  could  gain  her  footing,  she 
was  carried  out  beyond  his  grasp  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves.  Time  after  tUne  he  went 
back  for  her,  and  finally,  after  she  bad  been 
In  the  water  for  approximately  half  an  hour, 
he   was   able   to   get   her  to  shore. 

Meanwhile,  Judy  was  stUl  swlnunlng,  but 
oould  not  get  In  through  the  riptide.  Randy 
immediately  turned  his  attention  to  her.  By 
this  time  a  rope  with  a  life-ring  had  been 
supplied,  and  Judy  was  pulled  to  safety. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  that  except  for 
the  two  young  men  who  had  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  help,  none  of  the  many,  many 
on-lookers  on  shore  offered  any  assistance. 
Oay  was  not  able  to  get  the  names  of  the 
men  because  they  had  disappeared  by  the 
time  she  reached  shore. 

Randy  Edwards'  persistence  and  courage, 
in  face  of  great  danger  to  himself,  saved  tour 
people  from  needlessly  drowning  (with  more 
than   one  hundred  people  looking  on). 

Oay  feels  that  it  was  an  act  of  Ood  that 
Randy  was  on  the  beach  that  day.  He  was 
on  a  vacation  with  his  famUy  and  had  plan- 
ned a  deep-sea  fishing  trip.  However,  he  had 
decided  against  the  fishing  trip  because  of 
seasickness  on  the  previous  day.  He  had 
arrived  on  the  beach  after  this  drama  had 
begun. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  water  did  not 
appear  to  be  rough  on  that  day.  However, 
Immediately  after  this  near  tragedy  occur- 
red the  beach  was  posted  and  closed  to 
swimmers  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


CAN  rr  BE  THAT  JOHN  DEAN,  OP 
ADMITTED  GUILT,  WILL  SUCCEED 
IN  HIS  SCHEME  TO  TALK  HIS  WAY 
OUT  OF  A  TRIP  TO  THE  PEN? 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mas- 
sive publicity  generated  by  the  Senate 
select  committee  and  by  the  news  media 
in  an  effort  to  prove  that  President  Nixon 
had  been  informed  that  some  of  his  aides 
were  secretly  involved  in  a  Watergate 
coverup  conspiracy,  has  caused  many 
Americans  to  wonder  what  effect  this 
movement,  regardless  of  its  ultimate  out- 
come, will  have  on  the  accoimtability  of 
such  admitted  criminal  conspirators  as 
John  W.  Dean  m.  Tapes  have  taken  over 
recently  and  may  prove  to  be  useful,  but 
F>eople  still  wonder  what  is  going  on. 
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WhUe  the  President's  possible  involve- 
ment is  of  vital  interest,  if  proven,  I 
find  many  people  deeply  concerned  about 
the  guilty  whose  trials  may  be  affected  by 
the  Sen^te-^hearings,  The  thrust  of  the 
inquiry  how  seems  to  focus  on  the  Presi- 
dent. Referring  to  the  committee's  pri- 
mary objective  a  July  2  Issue  of  News- 
week stated: 

A  member  of  the  committee  conceded  pri- 
vately last  week  that,  whatever  the  legisla- 
tive piu-poses  of  the  Inquiry,  it  amounts  to 
a  trial  of  Richard  Nixon. 

With  evidence  of  guilt  stacked  heavily 
against  him.  Dean's  strategy  since  liis  ex- 
posure has  been  to  adpiit  complicity  but 
to  seek  immunity  from  prosecution  at 
any  cost.  Exploiting  to  the  limit  the 
forum  provided  him  by  the  Ervin  com- 
mittee, which  granted  him  immunity 
from  prosecution  for  anything  he  might 
choose  to  say,  the  f6rmer  White  House 
counsel  made  a  pitch  lor  public  sympathy 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  cash  in 
on  the  extremely  generous  treatment  ac- 
corded him  by  such  publications  as  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
Time,  and  Newsweek  magazines. 

Accordingly,  with  the  help  of  two  law- 
yers he  prepared  an  elaborate  245-page 
statement,  carefully  tailored  to  achieve 
ills  objectives,  and  expertly  designed  to 
maximize  its  usefulness  for  TV  coverage. 
dean's  motivations  and  strategy 

To  evaluate  Dean's  veracity,  his  moti- 
vations, and  the  grand  strategy  to  escape 
punishment,  it  is  well  to  review  some  of 
the  activities  his  course  of  action  has 
followed  and  the  degree  of  apparent  suc- 
cess to  which  he  can  point  thus  far. 

It  was  on  last  March  21  that  John 
Dean,  then  counsel  to  the  President,  at 
the  urging  of  RichartiA.  Moore,  a  senior 
White  House  aide  whom  Dean  often 
relied  upon  for  advice,  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  private  meeting  with  President 
Nixon  for  the  purposi  of  dUcIoeing  what 
he  knew  about  the  Watergate  coverup, 
activities.  Although  Dean  now  claims  the 
President  already  had  knowledge  about 
some  aspects  of  the  coverup  it  is  signif- 
icant that  it  was  not  until  March  21  that 
he  sought  a  special  audience  in  order 
to  divulge  his  own  complicity  and  other 
coverup  details  he  evidently  assumed 
the  President  kn^i?  nothing  about  as 
of  March  21. 

It  appears  that  Dean's  defense  plans 
began  to  Jell  srfter  one  of  the  top  Water- 
gate convicted  burglars,  Jeunes  McCord, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Judge  Sirica  in  which 
McCord  charged  that  others  were  in- 
volved In  the  scandal!  Dean  knew  that 
could  include  him.  At  about  that  time, 
according  to  Time,  the  White  House 
counsel  developed  a  fear  H.  R.  Halde- 
man  was  back-pedaling,  and  Dean  "waa 
beginning  to  protect  his  flanks."  A  writ- 
ten report  on  the  Watergate  scandal,  re- 
quested by  Hsddeman,  was  partially 
completed  by  Dean  but  withheld  while 
he  secretly  sought  legal  advice.  At  that 
point  he  frantically  began  a  series  of 
secret  meetings  witl^  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment prosecutors,  hoping  for  inununity 
in  exchange  for  his  testimony. 

The  real  payoff  cam6  on  April  17 
when  President  Nixon  announced  there 
would  be  "no  Immunity"  for  any  White 
House  people  Involv^.  At  the  March 
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21  meeting  the  President  reportedly  told 
Dean  he  had  to  go  before  the  grand  Jury 
without  immunity.  Dean,  according  to 
Newsweek,  took  all  of  that  as  a  threat 
td  him  personally  and  2  days  after 
April  17  vowed  "never  to  be  made  a 
scapegoat."  Two  weeks  later  he  was  fired, 
and  the  grand  strategy  to  escape  prison 
was  accelerated.  He  readily  embraced 
and  decided  to  exploit  the  role  of  Judas  in 
the  ofiScial  White  Hoiise  family. 

DEAN     SEEKS    UIMtTNTTT     FKOM     JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  press  reported  tliat  following  his 
dismissal  Dean  returned  to  the  Justice 
Department,  agsdn  offering  to  incrimi- 
nate others  as  a  trade-out  for  immunity, 
fiut  the  prosecutors  apparently  felt  they 
had  the  goods  on  him  and  declined  his 
offer.  He  then  rushed  to  Capitol  Hill 
where  he  went  into  a  huddle  with  Ervin 
committee  staffmen — seeking  immunity. 
In  accordance  with  committee  practice, 
^he  had  to  outline  his  proposed  testimony, 
what  he  had  to  offer  that  would  justify 
the  committee  to  take  the  extraordinary 
action  of  granting  immunity  from  prose- 
cution. The  committee  had  been  search- 
iilg  in  vain  for  evidence  which  would  link 
the  President  to  knowledge  that  a  cover- 
up  had  taken  place.  Dean  was  very  much 
aware  of  the  committee's  dilemma,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  it.  The  committee 
promptly  accepted  his  offer  and  Immu- 
nity w£is  arranged. 

Speaking  of  John  Dean's  craving  for 
Immunity,  one  pundit  said  of  him: 

III  talk  and  111  talk,  with  Unpunlty.  But 
only  if  I'm  granted  immunity. 

Archibald  Cox,  the  special  prosecutor, 
tried  in  vain  to  block  the  televised  testi- 
mony of  Dean,  fearing  the  immunity  and 
the  publicity  would  jeopardize  the  Gov- 
ernment's criminal  case  it  was  prepar- 
ing against  the  former  White  House 
coimsel,  now  recognized  as  a  ringleadw 
among  the  conspirator^.  Cox  then  filed 
with  Judge  Sirica  seaiied  copies  of  evi- 
dence the  Government  had  accumulated 
against  Dean,  and  exi^ressed  the  belief 
a  case  could  be  made  without  it  being 
fatally  affected  by  anything  which  might 
dfevelop  during  Dean's  forthcoming  com- 
mittee testimony,  to  which  immunity 
would  apply. 

In  .appraising  John  Dean's  motiva- 
tions, it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  obsession  against 
going  to  prison.  One  Washington  press 
report  stated  Dean  feared  his  youthful 
appearance  would  make  of  him  a  special 
sex  target  at  the  hands  of  fellow  prison 
inmates. 

JOHN  DEAN'S  ANTIPATHT  FOR  PRZSIDKNT  AND 
OTHKKS 

After  or  perhaps  before  he  left  the 
White  House  John  Dean  developed  a 
bitter  attitude  toward  the  President  and 
some  of  Dean's  former  coworkers.  On 
the  eve  of  his  departure  he  seems  to 
have  collected  copies  of  all  the  memos 
and  other  documents  which  he  might  be 
able  to  use  to  embarrass  the  White 
House.  In  fact,  during  his  committee 
testimony  he  produced  50  exhibits,  only 
a  limited  number  of  which  related  In 
any  meaningful  way  to  the  Watergate 
scandal.  They  included  items  obviously 
offered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  publicity 
and  designed  to  embarrass  the  President 
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and  Dean's  former  associates — ^not  rele- 
vant to  Watergate  at  all. 

Since  the  non-Watergate  portion  of 
Dean's  testimony  serves  to  Illustrate  an 
ignominious  aspect  of  Dean's  modus  op- 
erandi, a  few  examples  will  be  cited. 

TaMng  advantage  of  freedom  to  talk 
about  anything  or  anybody,  whether  re- 
lated to  Watergate  or  not.  Dean  pro- 
duced an  informal  list  of  200  names  put 
together  In  the  summer  of  1971  by  a 
White  House  staffman,  which  Dean 
claimed  "the  White  House  staff"  consid- 
ered to  be  the  administration's  prime 
domestic  enemies.  There  was  no  claim  the 
President  had  In  fact  ever  seen  the  list 
or  approved  it,  but  it  made  top  billing 
for  the  TV  audience  and  the  press.  Al- 
though prepared  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  Watergate  burglary,  and  could 
have  no  remote  connection  with  factual 
information  relating  to  the  alleged  cov- 
erup,  it  afforded  Dean  a  rare  opportimity 
to  vent  his  spleen  toward  the  White 
House  and  court  the  favor  of  the  press. 

Dean's  ingenuity  and  sense  of  news  af>- 
peal  paid  off  for  him.  The  list  of  "ene- 
mies" which  he  sneaked  out  of  the  White 
House  gained  top  coverage.  Time  maga- 
zine, for  example,  described  It  thus: 

The  moet  blzarrely  captivating  documents 
that  John  W.  Dean  turned  over  to  the  Brvln 
committee  were  the  ones  from  the  White 
House  (relating  to  the  "enemies"). 

Dean  felt  impelled  to  let  the  world 
know  that  in  the  White  House  he  picked 
up  a  piece  of  gossip  from  some  source 
that  periodic  surveillance  of  Senator 
Edward  Kennidy  was  surreptitiously  or- 
dered by  somebody — as  if  tliat  had  any 
remote  relationship  to  the  Watergate 
scandal  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  committee  hesiring. 

As  another  example.  Dean  felt  his  role 
as  a  star  witness  was  further  enhanced 
by  disclosing  an  occasion  he  said  the 
President  saw  a  lone  man  carrying  a  10- 
foot  sign  stretched  out  in  front  of  Lafa- 
yette Park,  wlthm  sight  of  the  Presi- 
dent's window,  and  that  prompted  the 
President  to  order  "thugs"  to  be  gath- 
ered to  take  care  of  the  protester.  How 
utterly  absurd  and  how  petty  could  a 
witness  indulge  in  his  efforts  to  ridicule 
the  man  who  had  adorned  him  with  a 
high  position  of  honor  and  trust. 

As  everyone  in  Washington  knows, 
there  are  pickets  in  front  of  the  White 
House  every  week  carrying  an  sissortment 
of  banners.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
If  anything  resembling  Dean's  report 
actually  occurred,  it  had  to  be  a  big  joke, 
perhaps  based  upon  a  wisecrack.  In  any 
event  no  "thugs"  were  gathered  and 
there  was  no  surveillance  of  Senator 
Kennedy.  Above  all,  what  possible  rel- 
evancy could  such  nonsense  have  to 
the  subject  of  the  committee's  inquiry — 
the  Watergate  coverage?  But  it  made 
good  copy  for  headlines. 

There  were  any  number  of  other  de- 
scriptions of  incidents,  totally  and  com- 
pletely imrelated  to  Watergate,  included 
in  the  free-wheeling,  sky's-the-limit  245- 
page  hodgepodge,  obviously  presented  for 
embarrassment  and  to  endear  the  White 
House  turncoat  to  the  news  media.  His 
long-range  purpose  was,  of  course,  to 
add  fuel  to  news  reports  and,  hopefully, 
aid  in  his  battle  to  "beat  the  rap,"  as 
jailbirds  call  It. 

Dean's     far-ranging     non-Watergate 
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breaches  earned  for  him  the  unenviable 
sorbriquet  of  "John  the  squealer." 

THE  REAL  NITTT-GErTTT  OF  THE  GRAND  STRATEGY 

Even  Newsweek  recognized  John 
Dean's  desperate  plight,  and  reported 
"he  is  equally  concerned  with  staymg 
out  of  prison."  Then  added: 

His  chances  now  depend  heavily  on  bis 
making  such  a  splash  before  the  committee 
that  he  will  at  last  be  granted  immunity  by 
the  Watergate  proeecutors— or,  alternatively, 
that  his  case  wUl  be  thrown  out  of  court 
because  of  publicity. 

John  Dean  did  make  good  on  his  as- 
surance to  the  committee  staff  that  he 
would  implicate  the  President  in  Water- 
gate. That  was  evidently  the  key  output 
which  gained  for  Dean  the  committee's 
promise  of  immimlty  against  prosecution 
for  anything  he  might  choose  to  say,  and 
enabled  him  to  take  full  advantage  of 
much  sought  and  much  needed  publicity 
called  for  in  his  grand  strategy. 

RICHARD  MOORB'a  BOMBSHELL 

What  neutral  observers  recognize  as 
the  biggest  single  bombshell  that  has 
been  tossed  into  the  hearings  thus  tar 
was  the  testimony  given  by  venerable 
Presidential  Aide  Richard  A.  Moore.  Af- 
ter telling  the  committee  in  carefully 
measured  words  that  Dean  on  March  30 
confided  in  him  for  the  first  time  about 
Watergate  coverup  matters,  Moore  in- 
sisted that  Dean  promptly  relay  all  the 
information  he  had  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Dean  assured  Moore  that  he  was 
convinced  the  President  was  in  the  dark 
about  the  coverup  activities.  Following 
Moore's  urging.  Dean  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  March  21  meeting  with  Mr. 
Nixon,  following  which  Dean  told  Moore 
his  report  had  included  everything  he 
knew  to  tell,  and  that  the  President 
showed  surprise. 

Moore,  quiet-like  but  positive  about 
what  he  remembered,  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  Impressive  witness  from  the 
standpoint  of  truth  and  veracity,  relat- 
ing to  the  coverup,  that  the  committee 
has  thus  far  heard.  Commenting  on 
Moore's  devastating  testimony,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorially  stated: 

Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  few  Watergate  wit- 
nesses who  inspires  personal  faith  .  .  .  His 
conduct  before  the  committee,  finally,  car- 
ries the  ring  of  a  man  who  is  not  teUlng  a 
contrived  story  but  merely  relating  the  truth 
as  he  sees  it. 

DEAN'S  PT7BLICITT  MAT  PAT  OFT 

Despite  the  committee's  grant  of  Im- 
munity, it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  maintains  that  it 
had  already  acciimulated  enough  evi- 
dence to  justify  a  conviction.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  massive  publicity  he  achieved  at  the 
hearing  may  insulate  him  against  a  sus- 
tainable conviction.  There  Is  consider- 
able judicial  precedent  to  Justify  that 
beUef. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Delaney,  which  publicitywise  was  some- 
what similar  to  the  Watergate  csise,  a 
Federal  circuit  court  held  that  the  pub- 
licity in  that  instance  prevented  a  fair 
trial  and  required  a  reversal  of  the  con- 
viction. That  publicity,  of  course,  was 
mild  indeed  compared  with  the  Senate 
committee  hearings,  particularly  as  ap- 
plied to  John  Wesley  Dean  m. 

If  publicity,  aside  from  immunity,  was 
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John  Dean's  chief  objective,  it  was  more 
than  realized.  In  addition  to  nationwide 
TV  coverage  of  his  testimony,  news- 
papers puUed  out  all  the  stoppers  and 
both  Time  and  Newsweek  featured  Dean 
on  their  front  covers  2  weeks  in  a  row. 
Rarely  if  ever  has  such  recognition  been 
accorded  an  admitted  participant  in  a 
criminal  conspiracy. 

Incidentally,  most  of  the  press  cover- 
age seemed  to  discount  the  seriousness 
of  Dean's  unauthorized  withdrawal  of 
$4,850  from  a  $15,200  accoimt  which  he 
was  holding  In  trust  for  undetermined 
political  use  by  the  Republican  Party. 
He  said  that  his  raiding  of  the  cookie  jar 
was  mostly  to  pay  for  his  wedding  last 
fall.  He  admitted  he  did  not  bother  to 
replace  the  money  which  he  took  illegally 
until  this  spring  when,  on  advice  of  his 
lawyer,  he  put  the  entire  $15,200  in  a 
trust.  That  was  probably  the  best  advice 
his  lawyer  has  ever  given  him. 

This  misappropriation  may  be  con- 
sidered relatively  unimportant,  but  in 
the  nUnds  of  many  people  it  serves  as 
an  alert  warning  concerning  John  Dean's 
reliability. 

HEARINGS   DimCULT  TO   CONTROL 

Grave  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  the  conduct  of  the  hearings.  Such 
emotionally  packed  inquiries  are  difficult 
for  any  committee  to  contain,  although 
I  am  sure  the  committee  did  not  condone 
audience  outbursts  of  partisan  approval 
or  disapproval  during  the  testimony  of 
witnesses.  Such  expressions  may  have  an 
adverse  and  perhaps  irreparable  effect 
on  the  listening  audience  and  jeopardize 
possible  convictions.  A  Houston  Chroni- 
cle editorial  deplored  the  practice,  and 
commented: 

Outbursts  Of  hissing  and  laughter  are  de- 
tracting from  the  dignity  and  purpose  of  the 
hearing.  Carried  a  little  further,  the  Water- 
gate hearing  wUl  become  an  audience  par- 
ticipation show. 

The  July  issue  of  Newsweek  coverage 
of  Dean's  testimony  was  interspersed 
with  the  following:  "The  audience  burst 
into  stormy  applause."  "The  audience 
cheered."  "The  audience  roared  with 
laughter."  "It  got  lost  in  the  titters  of 
the  audience." 

All  of  this  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
publicity  picture  which  enveloped  the 
hearings  during  Dean's  appearance,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  and  will  imdoubt- 
edly  flgm-e  significantly  in  any  criminal 
prosecutions. 

PEOPLE   WANT   WATERGATE  CONCLUDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  John  Dean  and  every  other  proven 
participant  in  the  Watergate  scandal  to 
answer  and  be  held  fully  accountable  for 
their  misdeeds  against  society. 

We  can  only  hope  the  select  committee 
will  soon  be  able  to  conclude  its  hearings. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  thus 
far  the  committee's  efforts,  however  well 
intentioned,  have  produced  more  thimder 
than  lightning  so  far  as  light  on  the 
proof  of  guilt  of  Watergate  suspects  is 
concerned.  And  it  may  be  that  more  reli- 
able evidence  will  be  forthcoming.  That 
remains  to  be  seen. 

We  do  know  that  many  Americans  are 
fed  up  with  Watergate.  They  want  every 
proper  step  to  be  taken,  but  they  want 
the  issues  resolved.  They  know  that  seven 
principals  in  the  break-in  and  bugging 
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have  been  tried  and  convicted — ^long  ago. 
If  there  are  a  half  dozen — or  a  dozen — 
others  who  did  anything  wrong,  then 
they  wonder  why  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
a  million  dollars  to  finance  the  hearings 
and  some  $4  million  to  flncmce  an  array 
of  36  special  prosecutors  to  perform  a 
function  which  many  think  could  and 
should  be  done  within  a  few  weeks  by  a 
hard-working,  well-directed  grand  jury. 
Unfortunately,  the  accuracy  of  public 
knowledge  of  the  true  facts  relating  to 
Watergate  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Certainly  televised  testimony  such  as 
that  given  by  such  "Waterbuggers"  as 
James  McCord  and  such  coverup  con- 
spirators as  John  Dean  must  leave  a  ter- 
ribly distorted  and  obviously  confused 
and  misleading  understanding  of  what 
the  true  facts  are. 

ENTIRE   NATION    BUTFERS 

Moreover,  the  public  has  shown  under- 
standable concern  over  the  adverse  effect 
this  type  of  publicity  Is  having  upon 
America,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
substantive  results  are  achieved,  that  is 
one  thing.  Certainly  some  dignified  and 
enlightening  testimony  has  been  heard. 
But  if .  as  in  the  past,  most  of  the  testi- 
mony features  conflicts,  self-serving 
claims,  cross-accusations,  unconfirmed 
rumors,  nonrelevant  aspersions,  hearsay 
impressions,  and  TV-oriented  exposure, 
comprise  the  total  product — that  is  quite 
another  thing.  And  it  tends  to  tarnish 
the  Nation's  image  and  tends  to  under- 
mine confidence  in  governmental  proc- 
esses. We  can  only  hope  that  some  good, 
somehow,  will  come  out  of  the  overpub- 
licized  inquiry.  Again,  it  remains  to  be 
seen. 


DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPlfESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day cosponsoring  legislation  which  is  be- 
ing introduced  to  implement  the  Crime 
Committee  recommendations  concerning 
drug  abuse  in  our  schools. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  it  was  found 
that  drug  abuse  in  our  schools  has  in- 
creased at  an  alsuining  rate — that  80  to 
90  percent  of  all  high  school  students 
have  been  introduced  to  drugs  and  that 
the  problem  is  now  serious  among  ele- 
mentary school  children. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  since 
March  of  1971,  drug  addiction  has  risen 
from  seventh  to  third  place  on  the  pub- 
lic's list  of  "most  important"  national 
problems. 

The  number  of  heroin  addicts  has  also 
been  steadily  rising — from  315,000  in  1969 
to  559,000  in  1971.  By  March  of  that  year. 
President  Nixon  officially  determined 
that  the  heroin  mencu:e  in  this  cotmtry 
had  reached  the  dimensions  of  a  "na- 
tional emergency." 

In  addressing  this  grave  problem,  the 
legislation  which  I  am  cosponsoring  to- 
day will  accomplish  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

First,  a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
is  established  to  enable  each  school  board 
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in  the  country  to  develop  a  plan  directed 
at  ending  drug  abuse  ia  the  schools.  In 
this  regard,  each  school  district  should 
institute  programs  of  instruction  for  its 
teachers  whereby  the  teachers  are 
thoroughly  educated  in  ^ie  drug  abuse 
problems  germane  to  the  school  district 
and  school  at  which  the  teacher  is  em- 
ployed. Schools  are  also  encouraged  to 
condition  promotions  and  salary  in- 
creases on  attendance  at  such  drug  abuse 
programs,  and  there  should  be  drug  abuse 
counselors  for  every  school  which  re- 
quires them. 

Second,  a  program  pf  Federal  support 
to  State  and  local  school  agencies  is  es- 
tablished to  enable  them*  to  train  coun- 
selors and  parents,  as  well  as  teachers,  on 
the  subject  of  drug  abuse.  Therapy  and 
peer  pressure  group  programs  to  rehabili- 
tate these  young  peOt>le  would  also  be 
included.  ,  , 

This  legislation,  when,enacttd  by  the 
Congress,  will  imdoubtedly  hatle  a  mean- 
ingful impact  in  lessening  the  extent  of 
drug    abuse    throughout    our   coimtry's, 
school  systems. 

The  entire  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
to  prevent  drug  abuse  amongst  students 
in  our  Nation's  schools.  ^ 

For  too  long,  teachers,  school  admin- 
istrators, School  boards,  and  even  par- 
ents have  Ignored  tlte  problem  In  the 
blind  hope  that  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse- 
would  not  strike  their  students  or  their 
children. 

Close  cooperation  between  schools  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  empha- 
sized in  the  drug  education  programs 
that  will  be  imdertaken  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  adopted. 

It  is  the  aim  of  thift  legislation  to  turn 
the  tide  against  thosf  who  seek  to  make 
our  schools  havens  for  drug  abuse. 

When  students  really  imderstand  that 
they  only  get  one  chance  to  live  life  and 
that  drugs  destroy  the  ^capability  and 
human  potential  the^  possess,  the  stu- 
dents' attitudes  andjipinlons  will  come 
down  on  the  drug  dealer,  and  those  who 
seek  to  Infect  felloW  students  with  the 
disease  of  drugs. 

One  of  the  most  significant  findings  of 
all  of  oxu-  Investigations  into  drug  abuse 
In  schools  was  that  students  themselves 
were  pushing  drugs  ^n  other  students 
and  that  the  nature  o*  drug  use  was  in- 
fectious. '' 

When  a  convert  to^drugs  "turned  on." 
the  first  thtog  he  sought  to  do  was  tiun 
on  his  friends  and  associates — firsi  for 
the  fun  of  having  comljanlonship  In  drug 
use  and  later  for  the  pure  profit  of  deal- 
ing in  drugs  and,  of  course,  to  support 
his  own  drug  habit.   ' 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is 
broad  In  scope  anrf  ambitious  in  design 
but  the  problem  conJfronting  U.S.  par- 
ents, U.S.  students,  ahd^U.S.  schools  is 
very,  very  large. 

I  urge  early  consldiiratlon  of  this  bill 
by  the  appropriate  committees  to  make 
this  program  a  reaUty^ 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues two  other  imprortant  recommen- 
dations of  the  Crime  Committee  which 
do  not  require  specie  legislation,  but 
which  do  require  dilMgent  foUowup  ef- 
forts by  the  Congress: 

First,  it  was  recomd^ended  that  there 
be  a  continued  investigation  and  research 
program  iirto  the  pk-dt>riety  of  placing 
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more  rigid  controls  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  barbiturates  not  already 
placed  under  strict  government  control: 
and 

Second,  that  Congress  carefully  moni- 
tor over-the-counter  drug  advertise- 
ments on  radio  and  television  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  industry's 
efforts  at  self -regulation. 

These  two  additional  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Crime  Committee  are  most 
important  if  the  attack  on  drug  ainise 
is  to  be  comprehensive  and  ultimately 
successful. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  DEDICATE 
FRASER  HALL" 


■JOHN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUEn^^OFRfi^ESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AUeg- 
heny  Coimty  Housing  Authority  dedi- 
cated a  new  $1.6  million,  senior  citizen, 
high-rise  apartment  building  Jtily  26  in 
the  Borough  of  Turtle  Creek.  Pa. 

This  commimity  is  part  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District,  which  I  am  proud 
to  represent,  and  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  the  construction  of  this  edifice 

I  Is  greatly  appreciated  by  many  of  its  resi- 
dents. It  is  more  than  just  a  10-story 
building  of  brick  and  stone  to  them.  It  ts 
home.  It  also  is  evidence  that  Govern- 
ment can  do  something  to  help  the  pe<H>le 
of  this  Nation  who  have  given  it  so  much 
for  so  long. 

John  Fraser  Hall  was  built  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  Turtle  Creek's  offi- 
cials and  civic  leaders,  working  in  co- 
operation with  coimty.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral authorities,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urbsm  Develop- 
ment. With  its  completion,  the  coimty 
housing  authority  now  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  managing  approximately  3,400 
imlts,  both  elderly  and  family,  in  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania. 

Taking  part  in  the  dedication  cere- 
mony were  some  of  Allegheny  County's 
most  prominent  figures,  who  lauded  the 
hours  of  unselfish  efforts  and  years  put 
forth  toward  the  buildmg's  completion. 
Words  of  tribute  came  from  Mr.  Thomas 
R.  Pinion,  chairman  of  the  county  hous- 
ing authority;  Mayor  Thomas  I.  Steven- 
son of  Turtle  Creek,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Rettger.  president  of  the  borough  coun- 
cil; County  Commissioners  Leonard  C. 
Stalsey  and  Thomas  J.  Foerster,  and  Mr. 
James  W.  Knox,  executive  director  of 
the  housing  authority. 

Mr.  Knox  presented  the  key  to  the  new 
building   to    its    eldest    resident,    Mrs. 

.  Beatrice  Eisele,  a  gracious  lady  of  91,  and 
It  was  my  privilege  to  furnish  it  with  an 

,  American  flag  that  had  been  flown  over 
our  Capitol.  This  was  raised  into  posi- 
tion by  Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Meyers,  man- 
ager of  the  building;  Mayor  Stevenson; 

•  Mrs.  Mary  Sauter,  the  first  tenant,  and 
Louis    Kreillng,     Jr.,     commander    of 

I    American  Legion  Post  640. 

..  Dtirlng  the  course  of  the  ceremony.  It 
was  mentioned  tliat  if  more  Federal  of- 
ficials left  Washmgton  to  view  what  can 
b«  accomplished  with  tax  dollars  per- 
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haps  there  would  be  less  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  impoimd  funds  for  domestic  pro- 
grams which  our  people  need.  I  find  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  observation. 

I  might  also  point  out  there  is  an  his- 
torical significance  to  the  new  John 
Praser  Hall.  It  is  built  near  the  site  of 
Fraser's  Tradmg  Post,  which  was  located 
in  1753-54  on  the  west  side  of  Turtle 
Creek  at  its  Jimctlon  with  the  Mcmonga- 
hela  River.  The  ground  now  is  occupied 
by  Edgar  Thomas  Works,  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.,  but  there  is  a  marker  calling  at- 
tention to  the  original  toiant  of  the  area. 
Mr.  Fraser  came  to  Turtle  Creek  from 
Venago,  Pa.,  when  the  French  occupied 
that  area.  His  stay  was  short,  however, 
and  he  abandoned  the  post  when  the 
French  advanced  to  Fort  Duquesne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasiu* 
I  call  the  dedication  of  John  Fraser  Hall 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
invite  them  to  joto  me  in  wisWng  the 
new  residents  many  years  of  enjoyment 
in  their  new  home. 
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PROBLEMS  FACED  BY  SMALL,  NON- 
PROFIT MUSEUM  GROUPS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  NEW  Jixsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  located  within  my 
district  a  fine  example  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  Is  dedicated  to  the  people  of 
its  community — an  organization  which 
Is  making  every  effort  to  continue  in  its 
service,  despite  insurmountable  financial 
obstacles. 

The  Merabash  Museum  in  Wllllngboro, 
N.J.,  has  operated  over  the  past  3  years 
on  a  most  meager  budget  and  has  only 
survived  due  to  the  determination  and 
resourcefulness  of  its  f oimder  and  presi- 
dent, Mark  Henderson,  Jr. 

I  believe  Mr.  Henderson's  remarks  be- 
fore the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  in  support  of 
the  Museum  Services  Act  are,  therefore, 
most  appropriate.  Hopefully,  his  state- 
ment will  provide  my  colleagues  with  a 
better  insight  into  the  problems  faced  by 
small,  nonprofit  museum  groups. 

Statkmxnt  bt  Mask  HiNDERSoir,  Ji. 

Merabash  Museum  transformed  its  pur- 
poee,  objectives  and  philosophy  Into  effec- 
tively, active  and  stimulating  programs  In 
less  than  one  year,  attesting  to  the  percep- 
tion. Initiative  and  sincerity  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Pour  highly  successful  exhibitions  have 
been  presented,  capturing  the  attention  of 
the  communities  and  winning  public  acclaim. 
Total  attendance  exceeded  40.000  visitors. 

taunediately  following  the  first  exhibition, 
public  schools  requested  programs  for  their 
pupils.  Education  being  its  primary  purpose 
and  objectives,  Merebash  embarked  upon  its 
project  of  presenting  museologlcal  experi- 
ences In  schools.  As  of  March  1973,  ten  schools 
had  been  serviced,  all  unsolicited  requests. 
This  indicates  the  value  attributed  to  the 
Innovative  and  delightfully  appealing  ap- 
proaches to  exhibiting  and  providing  student 
learning  experiences. 

In  the  process  of  serving  the  public  and 
edu^ponal   institutions,  yet  another  pro- 


gram WM  conceived  to  wrve  m  an  Incentive 
for  youth  while  providing  cultural  dlivctlon. 
Merabash  \md«rtoolc  a  project  for  training 
high  school  and  college  students  In  museum 
operations.  This  program  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful in  both  engaging  the  youth  and  the 
community  in  cultural  activities  with  posi- 
tive benefits  derived. 

•  All  the  services  provided  by  Merabash 
Museum  were  made  poeslble  by  the  private 
contributions  of  the  corporate  membership 
and  Interested  Individuals;  donations  from 
the  business  community;  in  kind  services 
of  professional  and  trades  people,  through 
Intermuseum  cooperation:  and  collaborating 
artists,  coUectors'  and  galleries  assisting. 

Hie  demands  for  the  museums  services 
have  grown  beyond  our  expectations  and 
capability. 

Merabash  Museums  Immediate  needs  are 
the  capital  to  acquire:  Faculties,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  material. 

Tlie  corporation  has  established  the  or- 
ganizational plans  and  its  five  year  budget 
plan  and  in  view  of  the  high  receptivity  of  its 
pilot  projects,  is  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  museimi  should  proceed  with  expansion 
of  Its  programs  without  delay. 

The  Merabash  Museum  Corporation  to- 
gether with  Its  affiliate  the  friends  of  Mera- 
bash, Incorporated,  will  proceed  to  engage  In 
the  moet  productive  self-sustaining  activities 
possible.  However,  the  development  of  access 
to  and  the  actual  acquisition  of  financial 
support  from  other  than  revenue  producing 
activities  of  the  corporations  Is  essential  to 
survival. 

Both  the  purpose  and  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived Justify  supporting  the  financial  needs 
of  Merabash  Museum. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pennstxvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inflow 
of  responses  and  results  regarding  the 
recent  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  both  remarkable  and  Inspiring. 
Despite  our  peaceable  overtures  toward 
the  totalitarian  regimes  in  the  Commu- 
nist empire,  these  results  show  that  our 
people  are  morally  bound  to  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  by  the  captive  peoples 
and  nations  themselves- 

Further  examples  of  this  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Proclamation  by  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan  of  Alaska ; 

Second.  Proclamations  by  Mayors 
Jason  Luby  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
Batholomew  F.  Guida  of  New  Haven,  and 
Harry  W.  Maier  of  Milwaukee;  and 

Third.  An  enlightening  statement  by 
citizens  in  the  triple  cities  of  New  York 
on  Brezhmev's  visit. 

I  Include  the  proclamation  and  state- 
ments at  this  point  m  the  Record  : 

Proclamation — Caftivx  Nations  Week 

The  citizens  of  Alaska  are  sympathetic 
toward  the  people  of  captive  nations  and 
their  goal  for  renewed  self-destiny. 

We  recognize  the  desire  for  liberty  and 
Independence  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  peoples  in  the  world's  conquered  nations 
and  strongly  support  their  efforts  to  regain 
Individual  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom. 


August  3,  1973 


The  Congreas  of  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  JiUy  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies, and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples. 

I,  WUliam  A.  Egan,  Oovemor  of  Alaska, 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  July  15, 
1973,  as 

CAPTIVX  nations   WKKK 

In  Alaska,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  our 
State  to  Join  with  others  m  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  ex- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  aU  over  the 
world. 
Dated  this  16th  day  of  July,  1973. 

William  XkiAN, 

Governor. 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  the  recent  talks  with  Brezhnev 
cannot  erase  the  fact  that  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  in  Central  Europe,  within 
the  USSR,  in  Asia  and  Cuba  still  are  captive 
under  totalitarian  Red  rule:  and. 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  majority  of  peoples  In  these 
nations  constitutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
any  ambitions  of  Communist  leaders  to  Initi- 
ate a  major  war;  and. 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  htiman  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
vested  In  me  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Corpus 
Christi,  I  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
July  16  through  21,  1973 

Caftivx  Nations  Wi 


In  Corpus  Christi  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this  week 
by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  ef- 
forts for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Corpus  Christi.  Texas,  to  be  affixed  this  11 
day  of  July,  1973. 

Jason  Lubt, 
Mayor.  City  of  Corpua  Christi,  Tex. 

Pkoclamation 

Whereas:  The  quest  for  general  relaxation 
of  tension  and  world  peace  Is  the  key  objec- 
tive of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  and  one  to 
which  the  American  Friends  of  the  Captive 
Nations  have  always  fully  subscribed;   and 

Whereas :  One  of  the  requisites  for  achiev- 
ing this  goal  Is  a  Europe  united  In  freedom, 
with  each  and  every  nation  able  to  exercise 
its  Inalienable  right  to  self-determination; 
and 

Whereas:  The  greatness  of  our  Coxmtry 
stems  from  the  moet  diverse  of  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  ethnic  backgrounds;  and 

Whereas:  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90,  unanimously  adopted  In  1959  by  the 
Congreas  of  the  United  States  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  Is  annually  designated 
as  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas:  Captive  Nations  Week  provides 
an  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  show 
the  freedom  seeking  i)eoples  of  Ukrainia,  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Ro- 
mania that  they  have  not  been  forgotten; 
and 

Whereas:  A  successful  Captive  Nations 
Week  would  continue  Importantly  to  raising 
the  morale  of  captive  people  and  wovUd  thus 
serve  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  entire  free  world. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Bartholomew  F.  Guida, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,  Connectl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cut,  do  hereby  designate  the  period  of  July 
l&-ai,  1973,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
call  upon  all  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

In  witness  thereof  I  have  heretmto  set  my 
hand  and  caxised  the  seal  of  The  City  of  New 
Haven  to  be  affixed. 

Babtholomxw  F.  OniDA, 
Mayor,  City  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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[Office  of  the   Mayor,   City   of   MUwaukee] 
Proclamation 

Whereas:  Public  Law  86-90,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1959,  designated  the  third  week 
of  July  each  year  as  a  period  during  which 
special  concern  for  people  living  under  Com- 
munist rule  is  to  be  shown:  and 

Whereas,  In  the  words  of  Public  Law  86- 
90,  ".  .  .  .  The  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  .    .";  and 

Whereas,  Captive  Nations  Week,  since  its 
Inception  in  1959.  has  provided  a  fitting  op- 
portunity for  Americans  to  show  their  soli- 
darity with  the  people  of  East  and  Central 
Europe;  and 

Whereas,  This  year's  Captive  Nations  Week 
will  be  observed  against  the  background  of 
the  recent  summit  meetings  between  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  and 
the  recognized  need  to  continue  diplomatic 
talks  despite  the  Ideological  differences  that 
separate  the  Free  from  the  Communist 
World; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  W.  Maler,  Mayor 
of  MUwaukee,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  period 
of  July  15-21,  1973.  as  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK,  and  I  urge  all  freedom-loving  citizens 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies aimed  at  reaffirming  our  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  national  self-determination 
for  all  peoples  and  sustaining  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  captive  nations. 

HxNRT  W.  Maier, 

Mayor. 


Proclamation — Crrr  or  Miami,  Fla. 

Whereas:  the  period  of  July  16-21,  1973, 
represents  the  16th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  as  recognized  by  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and 

Whereas  this  event  has  traditionally  served 
as  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  American  people  with  their  captive 
brethren  In  East-Central  Europe,  and 

Whereas  nationwide  observances,  preceded 
by  Ci4)tive  Nations  Week  proclamations  by 
President  Richard  M.  I^Vnn,  as  well  as  by  the 
Governors  and  Mayors  0^  many  states  and 
cities,  offer  aU  Americans  a  fresh  c^portunlty 
for  manifesting  their  continued  concern  with 
the  plight  of  100  million  East  and  Central 
Europeans  deprived  of  their  Inalienable 
rights  by  the  Communist  regimes; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Maurice  A.  Ferre,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  Sunday,  July  16, 
1973,  as 

CAPTIVX  NATIONS  WEEK 

In  observance  thereof  I  urge  the  people  of 
the  City  of  Miami,  to  join  with  me  In  reaffir- 
mation of  America's  fixed  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  national  self-determination  for  all 
peoples  in  order  to  sustain  the  bc^es  and 
aspirations  of  those  seeking  escape  from 
despotic  oppression  In  the  captive  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Miami  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  In  the  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Miami,  Florida. 

MAXJRICX  A.  FkRBJC, 

JIfayor. 
JULT  16,  1973. 


[From  the  Ukrainian  Coinress  Committee  of 

America,  Triple  CivM  Branch] 

Statement  on  Brr^vev's  Visir 

BiNGKAMTON,  N.Y.,  J^jine  17,  1978. — On 
Monday,  June  18,  1973,  laeonld  I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  dommunlst  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU),  will  begin  his  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  United  States,  having  been 
invited  here  by  President^  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
He  comes  to  our  shored 'as  the  uncrowned 
Czar  of  the  Soviet  RusslsjiL Empire. 

The  purpose  of  his  vB*^t  is  very  clear:  he 
wlU  endettvor  to  obtalik  more  UJB.  credits, 
American  i  grain  and  Aixl#lcan  technological 
equipment.  As  a  self-appulnted  "peace  bear- 
er", Brezhnev  wUl  alscj  iseek  Washington's 
approval  of  his  Europec^  poUcy  aimed  at 
the  maintenance  of  the|<*tatus  quo  dividing 
Europe,  tJie  removal  of'UJ3.  armed  forces 
from  Wesiem  Europe  ai^di  the  strengthening 
of  the  Soviet  Russian  poUtlcal,  economic  and 
culttiral  hegemony  over  all  of  Europe. 

CRTMES  or  BRXZHNfl  AGAINST  THE 

I         XnatAINIANJrEOPLB 

For  alQiost  a  decade,  ^rezhnev  has  been 
veritable  dictator  over  tbe  millions  of  people 
In  the  USSR  and  the  sat^Ulte  states. 

As  free  American  cit«lzenB,  we  publicly 
accuse  Brezhnev  and  his  k^gime  of  Inhuman 
crimes,  a&d  cultural  ,ainl  ethnic  genocide 
committed  against  the  Ukrainian  people,  as 
well  as  against  all  otbrii<  non-Russian  peo- 
ples of  the  USSR.  Specifically: 

(1)  Nuiiierous  arrests,  llegal  trials,  and  se- 
vere sentences  meted  oftt  to  hundreds  of 
Ukrainian  intellectual^  Sor  demanding  and 
defending  the  right  oflihe  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage and  Human  Bjliffcts.  to  which  the 
Ukrainian  people  are  entitled  according  to 
Soviet  Constitution  anq  itbe  VJf.  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  RJahts. 

(2)  The  enforced  Riijs  ilfloatlon  poUcy  In 
Ukraine  and  the  forcible  Imposition  of  the 
Russian  14nguage  In  aU  p  :hools,  universities, 
as  well  as  in  the  admidllnratlon,  courts,  and 
aU  public  offices  In  Ukraipie: 

(3)  Ruthless  exploitation  of  the  economic 
resources  j  and  riches  olf  Ukraine  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  S(Met  Russian  empire 
and  the  eacpanslon  of  its  domination  In  Eu- 
rope, Asia;  and  in  the  would  at  large; 

(4)  The  brutal  destrucfton  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Church  aqd  the  Ukranlan  Auto- 
cephallc  Orthodox  ChufdV. 

Appeal  to  prxsxq^nt  ntxon 

Telegrains  have  been!  afnt  to  our  congres- 
sional leiiders:  Senator  Uames  L.  Buckley 
Senator  Jhcob  K.  Javlts,  lind  Representatm 
Howard  W.  Roblson.  tk  these  telegrams 
they  are  asked  to  Intercede  with  President 
Nixon  so  that  no  U.S.  economic  concessions 
be  made  ^  Brezhnev  unv 

(1)  The  Soviet  govern 

arresting  .Ukrainian  intellectuals: 

(2)  The  Soviet  goveindbent,  releases  those 
intellectuals  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
concentration  camps?  iiiand  "psychiatric 
wards";  |  '  •' 

(3)  The  Soviet  government  grants  the 
Ulmilnlan  people  and  6ther  non-Russian 
peoples  in  the  Soviet  Untan  the  basic  human 
rights  indludlng  the  fre^qom  of  religion  and 
the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

[Froin  the  Blnghaifawm  (N.Y.)  Frees. 

June  IK  IfTaf 

Area  Ukrainians  Ask  Restoration  or  Rights 

When  Soviet  leadei^  Hieonld  I.  Brezhnev 
meets  In  Washington  jivlth  President  Nixon 
this  week  he  should  be  granted  no  economic 
concessions  from  the]  wnlted  States  \intll 
Russian  crimes  againstlnon-Sovlet  cltlsens 
are  ended„  according  ta|  Ttiple  Cities  Ukrain- 
ians. .  i 

In  a  telegram  to  Reb.  JHoward  W.  Roblson 
of  Tioga  Cotinty  and  WP*.  Jacob  Javlts  and 
James  L.  Buckley,  th«  .  ^ple  Cities  branch 


of  the  Ukrainian  Coi 
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asked  the  Congress  members  to  appeal  to 
Nixon  before  the  U.s.-Sovlet  talks  close. 

The  Ukrainians  said  Nixon  should  wait 
for  these  Soviet  concessions  before  approving 
any  economic  aid  to  Russia: 

The  Soviet  government  stop  Its  arrests  of 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals. 

The  Russians  agree  to  release  Intellectuals 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  concentration 
camps  and  "psychiatric  wards"  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  beliefs. 

Brezhnev  allows  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
other  non-Russians  living  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  basic  human  rights  of  freedom 
at  religion  and  freedom  to  emigrate. 

Before  Brezhnev  Is  given  more  United 
States  credit,  grain  and  technological  aid. 
the  Ukrainians  said  he  must  be  forced  to 
amend  his  internal  policies. 

The  group  said  Brezhnev  and  other  Soviet 
leaders  were  guUty  of  Cultural  and  ethnic 
genocide  against  Ukrainians  and  other  non- 
Russians,  Including  Ulegal  arrests  and  trials, 
religious  suppression  and  economic  exploita- 
tion of  many  of  Its  citizens. 


September  5,  1973 


MILJTARy  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  3.  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  considering  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  express  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  question  of  troop  commit- 
ments in  Europe.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
ported the  O'Neill  amendment  and  op- 
posed the  substitute  because  I  felt  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  break  new  groimd 
in  developing  a  rational  foreign  policy 
based  on  world  realities.  Regrettably,  we 
apparently  failed  to  develop  the  proper 
record  to  support  the  argument  for  troop 
reductions.  Nevertheless,  In  providing  for 
a  study,  we  did  not  close  the  door  on  the 
issue. 

Our  present  military  strength  and  our 
commitment  to  European  defense  is  an 
issue  with  which  only  Congress  can  and 
should  come  to  grips.  It  is  readily  appar- 
ent from  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  James  Schlesinger,  before 


the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Forces, 
that  the  administration  is  content  to 
rely  on  the  same  old  homilies  relative  to 
our  relationship  and  commitment  to 
Europe.  The  Defense  Department  relies 
on  these  homilies  in.  spite  of  post-World 
War  n  and  post- Vietnam  war  agree- 
ments which  most  recently  Include  the 
SALT-I  agreements,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket and  England's  entry  into  it.  as  well 
as  other  economic,  diplomatic,  and  mili- 
tary treaties  and  agreements  which  have 
changed  the  relative  position  of  the 
United  States  to  Europe.  In  spite  of  this 
change,  we  continue  to  operate  as  if  the 
lessons  of  two  decades  had  not  been 
burned  into  our  history. 

The  fact  is  that  Europe,  thanks  to  our 
subsidiztog  a  major  portion  of  its  de- 
fense needs,  is  enjoying  a  boom  economy 
while  the  United  States,  in  large  part  due 
to  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments, 
is  vainly  attempting  to  flght  off  a  severe 
recession.  The  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit due  to  our  military  forces  in  Europe 
alone  will  come  to  more  than  $1.5  billion 
in  fiscal  1973.  The  security  of  this  Nation 
or  of  any  nation  depends  more  on  its  in- 
ternal political  and  economic  stability 
than  on  outward  appearances  of 
strength.  It  Is  absurd  to  presume  that  we 
can  bargain  from  an  appearance  of 
strength  and  assimie  the  other  side  will 
be  blinded  by  mirrors.  In  today's  world, 
just  as  we  are  capable  of  making  intelli- 
gent estimates  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
other  side  to  wage  war,  they  too  are  ca- 
pable of  making  the  same  estimates  as  to 
our  ability.  And  both  sides  look  beyond 
the  mirrors  to  domestic  economics  and 
politics. 

In  addition  to  economic  considerations, 
the  new  ability  of  Europe  to  provide  for 
its  own  defense,  and  developments  on  the 
diplomatic  front  which  have  changed  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  we  are  faced 
In  this  country  with  a  major  domestic 
Issue.  That  question,  which  seems  lately 
to  arise  on  every  foreign  and  domestic 
proposal  presented  to  the  Congress,  is  the 
tendency  over  the  past  25  years  of  the 
Congress  to  acquiesce  to  the  diminution 
of  our  powers  In  favor  of  the  Executive. 


As  a  result  of  the  Congress  willing- 
ness to  permit  the  aggrandizement  of 
power  by  the  Presidency,  we  have  cre- 
ated In  that  oflBce  an  almost  mythic 
quaUty  which  prevents  us  from  consid- 
ering rationally  the  proposals  submitted 
to  us  by  the  executive  branch.  Indeed, 
we  have  acquiesced  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  executive  branch  no  longer  submits 
proposals  to  the  Congress;  rather  it  sub- 
mits fiat  accompli,  leaving  the  Congress 
and  the  people  to  like  It  or  lump  it. 

We  still  express  incredulity  over  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  without  hearings 
and  on  the  questionable  assertions  from 
the  "best  and  the  brightest"  in  the  ad- 
ministration. Certainly  the  Vietnam  war. 
whose  escalation  followed  from  that  res- 
olution, should  have  taught  us  that  Con- 
gress, while  it  is  not  the  repository  of 
all  wisdom,  certainly  is  the  repository  of 
more  collective  wisdom  than  seems  to 
pervade  the  executive  branch.  Proper 
congressional  consideration  of  major 
questions  of  national  policy  are  critical 
to  the  well-betag  of  the  Nation  and  are 
more  reliable  than  the  cool  assertions  of 
so-called  experts  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Recently  m  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control.  In- 
ternational Law  and  Organization  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator MncE  Mansfield  made  a  telling 
point.  He  stated  that — 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  dUceming 
semblance  to  America'a  policy  abroad  during 
the  past  25  years  is  that  the  commitment 
and  level  of  U.S.  forces  abroad  has  deter- 
mined our  policy  rather  than  our  policy 
determining  the  level  of  VS.  forces  abroad 
(Emphasis  In  original.) 

Thus,  we  make  war  not  because  we 
have  rationally  thought  out  the  conse- 
quences and  then  provide  the  troops  but 
we  make  war  because  we  have  the  troops 
and  then  rationalize  the  consequences 
That  is  the  story  of  Vietnam  and  un- 
less we  face  reality,  that  will  be  the 
story  of  the  next  war  mto  whose  quag- 
mire we  will  become  stuck.  Congress 
must  take  the  responsibility  and  provide 
only  those  resources  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Msgr.  James  P.  Cassldy,  Ph.  D.,  di- 
rector of  health  and  hospitals.  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  Your  bless- 
ing upon  this  historic  assemblage  as  it 
begins  its  deliberation.  We  ask  you  to 
bless  them  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
that  they  may  legislate  for  the  good  of 
all  thapeople  of  this  land. 

Bless  them  Lord,  with  the  courage  to 
ignore  their  own  selves  and  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  people  they  have 
been  elected  to  serve.  May  they  be  aware 
of  the  social,  emotional,  and  health-care 
needs  of  the  people  of  our  country  and 
the  whole  world. 

Grant  them  the  vision  to  see  beyond 
themselves  and  beyond  even  their  own 
coimtry  to  the  whole  community  of  man 
which  you  have  created.  And  may  they 


look  beyond  this  world  to  the  next  where 
we  may  all  be  joined  together  in  Your 
wisdom  and  love  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  August  3, 1973,  and  announces  to 
the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection.  i 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Qelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 


Joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  August  6.  1973: 

HJl.  8152.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus   Crime   Control   and   Safe   Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes 
On  August  14,  1973: 

HJl.  4083.  An  act  to  Improve  the  laws 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  6713.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  regarding  the  times 
for  ming  certain  petitions,  regulating  the 
primary  election  for  Delegate  from  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  ^^ 

H.R.  8658.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  <x 
In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  pvirpoees. 
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On  August  16,  1973: 

B.J.  Bas.  62.  Joint  resolutUKi  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  26,  1973,  as 
"Women's  Equality  Day"; 

HJ.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
full  week  In  October  1973  as  "National  Le- 
gal Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week"; 

HJl.  3630.  An  act  to  extend  untu  Sep- 
tember 30,  1976,  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
certain  dyeing  and  tanning  products  and  to 
Include  logwood  among  such  products; 

HJl.  3867.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the  Klamath 
Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for  Federal  acqui- 
sition of  that  part  of  the  tribal  lands  de- 
scribed herein,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6649.  An  act  to  extend  until  No- 
vember 1,  1978,  the  existing  exemption  of 
the  steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  certain  ves- 
sel laws* 

HJl.  6370.  An  act  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository 
Institutions  from  permitting  negotiable  or- 
ders of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  in- 
terest or  dividend  Is  paid,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and  na- 
tional banks  to  own  stock  In  and  invest  In 
loans  to  certain  State  housing  corporations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6676.  An  act  to  continue  until  July 
1,  1976,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
manganese  ore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8610.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  otbar  purposes; 

H.R.  8760.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HJl.  8947.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works,  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
neerG — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commtaelons  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


tion  of  the  Special  Election  held  In  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland  to  flU  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  William  O. 
MUls. 

This  certification  indicates  that  Robekt  E. 
Battican  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  cast  and  has  been  and  is  duly  elected  as 
Representative  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland. 

The  above  mentioned  certification  is  on 
file  in  the  Clerk's  Office. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jknnxncs, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Representative - 
elect  will  present  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
oath  of  oflQce  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  presented  himself  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  2282.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  North  Carolina,  to 
the  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake. 

The  message  also  annoiuiced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Pbll, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Tuwnet, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  JAvrrs, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Buckley,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  to  be  del- 
egates, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  to  be  held  in 
Ankara,  Turkey,  October  21  to  27,  1973. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washinoton,  D.C, 

September  5.  1973. 

Ron.  CaBI.  AI3BKT, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakzs:  This  la  to  advlae  that 
the  Clerk's  Ofllce  received  today  a  certlflca- 


COMMUNICAnON   FROM   THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followmg  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  3,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakxr:  Pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  the  House  granted  on  August  3, 
1973,  the  Clerk  received  today  from  the 
Senate  the  foUowlng^~H»«ft8ages:  That  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6  to  HJl.  8668;  That  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  21,  28,  33,  and  44 
to  H.R.  8760;  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  S.J.  Res.  25;  and  That  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  1888)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers 
of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jenninos, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  him  on  Friday,  Augtist  3, 
1973,  he  did  on  Saturday,  August  4,  1973, 
sign  enrolled  bills  of  the  House,  and  sin 
enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  as  follows: 

HJl.  8658.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  8760.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1888.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpooe  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices;  and 

8.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  auttaCM-ize 
and  request  the  I^resldent  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  In 
September  1973,  as  "National  Next  Door 
Neighbor  Day." 
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COMMUNICATIOli^  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  TI^  pOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  ;beCore  the  House 
the  following  commurticdtion  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  flepresentatives: 

WASHiftOTON,    D.C, 

Uugust    31.    1973. 
Hon.   Carl  ALBiaiT,  !  ! 

The  Speaker,  j  | 

House  of  Representativeai , 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed 'envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
bt  2:30  pju.  on  Friday,  Ah^gUst  31,  1973,  and 
said  to  contain  a  message!  from  the  President 
transmitting  a  Federal  jPay  Comparability 
Alternative  Plan.  i     j 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 

W.  fiitr 'Jbnnincs, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


Sincerely. 


FEDERAL  PAY  dOMPARABIUTY 
ALTERNATIVE  '"flLAN— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93- 
140)  • 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  "Itrom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Sitates;  which  was 
read  and  together  with  accompanying 
papers  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed :  * 

To  the  Congress  of  thiVnited  States: 

At  a  time  when  the  rising  cost  of  living 
is  a  major  concern  to  us  all,  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  employees  have  a 
special  obligation  to  avoid  any  action 
that  would  needlessly  fan  the  flames  of 
Inflation.  This  obligation  must  not  be 
taken  lightly,  even  in  teases  when  meet- 
ing it  involves  a  reasonable  element  of 
self-denial.  ; 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  action  I  am  talking  will 
help  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  Uvlng  for 
all  Americans,  that  I^ow  recommend  a 
sixty  day  deferral  in;  the  pending  pay 
adjustment  for  Federal  employees. 

As  required  by  law,  I  am  also  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congiess  an  alternative 
plan  designed  to  meet!  both  the  rightful 
needs  of  those  who  serte  the  Government 
and  the  common  mterest  of  the  general 
public  who  must  bear]  the  burden  of  in- 
creased inflation.       ••', 

Under  this  plan,  a  pay  increase  for 
all  Federal  employees  based  upon  an  ap- 
propriate comparability  adjustment 
would  become  effective  on  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  December  1, 
1973.  The  level  of  the  comparability  ad- 
justment will  be  determined  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  My  "agent"  on  Federal 
pay,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has  rec- 
ommended an  average  pay  increase  of 
4.77  percent.  This  recommendation  is 
now  being  reviewed  by  my  advisory  com- 
mittee on  pay,  and  this  committee  will 
make  its  own  recommendations  to  me  in 
late  September.  At  that  time,  I  will  make 
my  decision  on  the  appropriate  cpmpara- 
bility  adjustment.      ~  *^ 

I  regret  asking  for  this  postponement 
of  a  Federal  pay  tacrease  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  At  a  critipal 
time  In  the  economic  health  of  our  Na- 
tion, when  many  are  being  called  on  to 
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make  sacrifices  In  order  to  hold  down 
inflation,  no  one  should  enjoy  special  im- 
munity. Thus  far  labor  and  management 
in  the  private  sector  have  done  their 
share  by  acting  with  commendable  re- 
straint in  agreeing  upon  new  wage  in- 
creases. As  one  of  the  largest  groups  of 
workers  in  the  country,  Federal  employ- 
ees can  do  no  less.  In  fact,  Federal  em- 
ployees have  a  unique  role  to  play  in 
the  fight  against  infiation  because  every 
dollar  of  their  pay  comes  out  of  the 
Federal  budget.  It  is  especially  important 
this  year,  as  we  seek  a  balanced,  non- 
inflationary  budget,  that  Federal  spend- 
ing be  held  to  a  minimum 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  this 
action,  not  because  it  is  politically  ex- 
pedient or  the  easy  thing  to  do,  but  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  all 
Americans. 

The  alternative  plan  Is  attached. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hoitse,  August  31,  1973. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

•The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commianlcation  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C. 

JLugust  14. 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albebt, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  s  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  3:32  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  August  14, 
1973,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  transmitting  the  flith  annual 
report  on  national  housing  goals  as  required 
by  section  1603  of  the  House  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jkknings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratmond  Collbt. 


PXPTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING  OOAIiS — ^MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-141) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  b^ore  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
the  fifth  axmual  report  on  national  hous- 
ing goals,  as  required  by  section  1603 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  14. 1973. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPE- 
CIAL INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS CONDUCTED  DURING  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1972 — MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 


ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  law,  I  herewith  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  on  Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions conducted  during  fiscal  year  1972 
under  the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256). 

This  report  covers  exhibitions  pro- 
duced by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  presented  abroad  at  international 
fairs,  expositions,  and  festivals,  pri- 
marily in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  also  covers  labor  missions 
abroad,  which  are  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Richard  Nccon. 

The  White  House,  September  5.  1973. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  HAZ- 
ARDOUS MATERIALS  CONTROL  AS 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  HAZARDOUS 
MATERIALS  TRANSPORTATION 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1970— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Third  Annual 
Report  on  Hazardous  Materials  Control 
as  required  by  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-458.  This  report  has  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  302 
of  the  Act.  and  covers  calendar  year 
1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  5. 197X 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD  EN- 
TITLED "SCIENCE  INDICATORS 
1972"— MESSAGE  PWOM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics: 

To  ttie  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
giress  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  Board  entitled  "Science 
Indicators  1972."  It  has  been  prepared 
m  accordance  with  Section  4(g)  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-407. 

This  report  represents  an  initial  effort 
by  the  National  Science  Board  to  develop 
indicators  of  the  state  of  science  and 
technology  In  this  country.  As  the  Board 
observes,  however,  present  indicators 
principally  reflect  the  application  of  re- 
sources to  science  and  technology  smd 
not  the  return  that  the  NaticHi  receives 
from  its  considerable  mvestment  in  re- 
search and  development.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  Intention  of  the  National  Science 
Board  to  develop  better  measures  of  the 
outputs  from  our  Nation's  scientific  and 


technical  enterprise  In  contributing  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  5,  1973. 
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REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES  IN  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY. 
YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
OTHER  RELATED  FIELDS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  408  of  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968, 1  am  submitting  a  report  of 
Federal  activities  in  Juvenile  delinquency, 
youth  development,  and  related  fields. 

This  report  covers  the  period  from 
July  1.  1971  to  June  30.  1972  and  eval- 
uates the  efforts  and  activities  of  the 
Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  program.  This  agency 
Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
report  also  describes  the  activities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  commend  it  to  your  careful  attention. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whir  House,  September  S.  1973. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  BY  THE  DIREC- 
TOR OP  THE  NATIONAL  CANCER 
PROGRAM,  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  PRO- 
GRAM DURING  THE  NEXT  5 
YEARS.  AND  THE  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  CANCER  ADVISORY 
BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  swcompsmy- 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  the 
reports  required  by  Section  410A(b)  and 
Section  4lOB(g)  of  Che  National  Cancer 
Act  of  1971.  These  documents  consist  of 
the  annual  report  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Progrram,  a  plan  for  the 
F*rogram  during  the  next  5  years,  and 
the  report  of  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board.  We  are  stiU  considering  the 
review  of  present  administrative  proc- 
esses and  will  transmit  that  to  the  Con- 
gress when  our  review  Is  completed. 

These  reports  refiect  a  great  deal  of 
studious  consideration  by  many  dedi- 
cated citizens,  both  consultants  to  the 
National  Cancer  Program  and  ofBcials 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Under- 
standably, the  documents  do  not  present 
the  cancer  problem  and  its  needs  in  the 
larger  context  of  all  health  requirements. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  transmitting  these 
documents  without  delay  to  share  with 


Congi:ipss  the  information  that  has  been 
generated  thus  far,  intending  to  place 
the  proposals  of  the  National  Cancer 
Program  in  the  context  of  overall  health 
requirements  as  future  budgets  are  sub- 
mitted. I  emphasize  the  fact  that  my 
proposed  budget  for  the  Cancer  Program 
In  fiscal  year  1974.  at  $500  million,  is 
more  than  double  the  budget  for  these 
purposes  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  National  Cancer 
Program  begim  this  past  year  is  proceed- 
ing very  well.  Both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971 
are  being  vigorously  carried  out.  The 
leaders  of  the  Program  are  innovative 
and  dynamic.  Funds  are  being  used 
effectively  and  etBclently  without  rais- 
ing public  expectations  that  cannot  be 
realized. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  control  or  pre- 
dict when  the  objectives  of  the  National 
Cancer  Program  will  be  attained.  All  the 
money  and  all  the  organization  wliich 
the  Federal  Goverimient  can  provide  will 
not  by  themselves  win  this  battle.  Suc- 
cess ultimately  depends  upon  the  exper- 
tise and  performance  of  the  doctors,  sci- 
entists, health  professionals,  and  the 
volunteers  who  support  them  across 
America  and  around  the  world. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  5,  1973. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES—ROBERT L.  MAURO 
AGAINST  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  j^ 
Washinoton,  D.C.,  "^ 

August  13, 1973. 

Hon.  CAKL  AI3EBT, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  8n:  On  this  date  I  received  an  un- 
attested copy  of  the  Order  granting  the  de- 
fendant's Motion  for  Summary  Judgment 
and  dismissing  the  action  that  was  Issued  by 
the  D.S.  District  Judge  In  the  case  of  Robert 
L.  Mauro  v.  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Francis 
Valeo.  Secretary  of  the  D.8.  Senate,  Civil 
Action   No.   447-73    {VSX>.C.   D.   D.C.) 

The  luiattested  Order  dismissing  said  ac- 
tion dated  August  8,  1973  and  Issued  In  the 
VS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  herewith  attached,  and  the  matter 
la  presented  tor  such  action  as  the  House 
In  Its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennikcs, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


Depabtmknt  or  Ivmncm, 
Washington,  DC,  August  10. 1873. 
Hon.  W.  Patrick  Jennings, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Jennxnos:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
an   Order   granting   defendants'  Motion  for 
Summary  Judgment  In  the  matter  of  Rohert 
L.  Mauro  v.  W.  Pat  Jennings,  et  al..  VSXt  C 
D.  DC,  ClvU  Action  No.  447-73. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance In  this  litigation.  If  I  may  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you.  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ibvino  Jaitx, 
AcUng  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

[VS.  Dlstrlot  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—civU  Action  No.  447-73 — August 
If  197S) 


ROBBT    L.    Maubo,    PLAiNTirr,    V.    W.    Pat 

JENNntos,  Clerk  or  the  DJ3.  Hovn  or 

Repsxsemtativxs,   and    Francis   R.    Vai.eo, 

Secrttart  or  the  U.S.  Senate,  Detendants 

,  order 

This  matter  having  come  before  the  Court 
on  defendants'  Motion  to  Dismiss  or,  In  the 


ber  of  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses, 
serving  on  the 'Armed  Servfces  Com- 
mittee. 

After  losing  in  the  1960  prtinary,  he 
was  named  a  Judge  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Industrial  court.  Then,  in  1966, 


.smiss  or,  m  the    .-v.-.  iT^ j. '  »•'«'". 

Alternative,  for  Summary  Judgment,  and  / "®  once  more  became  district  Judge  and 
the  Court  having  considered  the  pleadings  '  continued  in  that  capacity  untU  his  re- 
and  the  briefs  filed  by  the  parties,  and  the/   tirement in  1971. 

Court  having  concluded  that  there  Is  not  Toby  Morris  was  a  Member  of  the 
disputed  issue  of  material  fact  and  that  theVWouse  when  I  came  here  at  the  berin- 
defendants  are  entitled  to  Judgment  as  a  nlnoT  ^f  loio  wT^^io  k  J^  oegm- 
matter  of  law.  It  Is  hereby  this  3rd  day  of  ^^J^  ^?*®-  ^^-  T'^^  hard-working 
August,  1973, 

ORDERED 

That  defendants'  Motion  for  Summary 
Judgment  be  and  is  hereby  granted  and 
Summary  Judgment  be  and  is  hereby  en- 
tered In  defendants'  favor  and  the  action  la 
dismissed. 


l/uS.  District  Judge. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
TOBY  MORRIS  OP  OKLAHOMA 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  ssulness  that  I  announce  the  death 
of  former  Congressman  Toby  Morris,  of 
Oklahoma,  who  passed  away  unex- 
pectedly at  Lawton  on  September  1. 

Toby  Morris  served  five  terms  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Oklahoma,  from  1947  to  1953, 
and  again  from  1957  to  1961.  He  was  a 
man  of  conscience  and  integrity  whose 
highest  ambition  was  to  be  of  service  to 
the  people.  He  faithfully  discharged  that 
aim  in  life  both  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  a  district  Judge  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  a  position  in  which 
he  held  three  separate  tenures. 

A  native  of  Texas,  Judge  Morris  was 
bom  at  Qranbury  in  Hood  County  on 
February  28,  1899.  As  a  child  of  7  he 
was  brought  to  Oklahoma  when  his  fam- 
ily moved  there  a  year  before  statehood. 

Brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Cotton 
County,  he  attended  schools  at  Rand- 
lett.  Temple,  and  Walters. 

He  left  high  school  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  I,  seeing  front- 
line service  with  the  110th  Combat  En- 
gineers, 35th  Division,  as  private,  cor- 
poral, and  then  sergeant. 

After  the  war  he  studied  law  in  his 
father's  office  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1920.  ^ 

His  first  public  office  was  that  of  court 
clerk  of  Cotton  County,  to  which  he  was 
elected  at  age  21.  After  4  years  in  that 
position  he  held  the  office  of  county 
attorney  for  4  years. 

Private  practice  followed,  and  in  1937 
he  was  named  district  Judge  after  hav- 
ing moved  to  Lawton.  He  remained  on 
the  bench  until  his  first  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1946. 

Judge  Morris  was  a  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  80th,  81st  and  82d  Congresses. 
In  1952  his  district  was  largely  combined 
with  another  in  a  change  forced  by  the 
census.  He  lost  in  the  subsequent  pri- 
mary, and  returned  to  Oklahoma,  where 
in  19S4  he  again  was  elected  district 
Judge. 

Two  years  later  he  gained  reelection 
to  the  House,  where  he  was  a  Mem- 


member  of  our  delegation  and  a  loyal 
friend  whom  I  will  always  remember. 
I  am  happy  that  the  accidents  of  re- 
districting  him  made  him  my  constituent 
during  the  last  6  years.  Oklahoma  can  be 
proud  of  his  record. 

At  a  later  time  I  will  ask  for  a  special 
order  for  appropriate  remarks  in  his 
memory. 

THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  E 
BAUMAN 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  great 
honor  in  returning  from  the  recess  of 
this  session  of  CcHigress  to  be  able  to 
greet  a  new  colleague  imd  Member  of 
this  body,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
representing  the  First  District  of  Mary- 
land. My  distinguished  colleague  brings 
with  him  much  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence developed  in  his  earlier  years  as  a 
loyal  and  diligent  member  of  the  J^gisla- 
tive  staff  of  the  House  and  as  a  page  20 
years  ago.  He  also  brings  a  special  under- 
standing and  famiUarity  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
the  experience  of  legislative  representa- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  MaryJand  State 
Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  him 
here  today. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Bauman  of  the  First  District  of 
Maryland  to  the  membership  of  this 
body. 

I  have  known  Bob  for  many  years  and 
I  know  him  to  be  an  intelligent,  articu- 
late, and  hard  working  individual.  I  am 
fully  confident  that  he  wlU  render  the 
type  of  outstanding  service  to  his  con- 
stituents in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  that  they  received 
imder  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and*Bm  Mills. 

Bob  has  dedicated  his  life  to  govern- 
ment and  politics.  He  began  his  piftUti-  „ 
cal  experience  here  on  Capitol  Hill  where  ^ 
he  served  first  as  a  page  In  the  House 
beginning  in  1953  and  worked  in  various 
legislative  capacities  imtil  1955.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  th^  Maryland 
State  Senate,  imtll  his  recent  election  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
he  was  recognized  by  his  colleagues  there 
as  a  devoted  and  thoughtful  legislator.  I 
am  confident  that  Bob  will  quickly  gain 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  new 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well. 

I  campaigned  actively  for  Bob's  recent 
election  because  I  felt  very  strongly  that 
his  ability  and  dedication  would  make 
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him  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  House 
and  be  a  significant  advantage  to  the 
people  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of  us  who  are  privi- 
leged to  serve  here  are  aware,  this  is 
truly  the  People's  House.  The  powers  of 
this  body  are  great  and  its  traditions 
are  very  strong  and  deeply  rooted  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  Mr.  Bauman 
has  been  entrusted  by  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Maryland  to  represent 
them  here  and  carry  on  in  the  traditions 

of  the  House.  They  selected  him  to  help 
make  those  decisions  that  profoundly 
affect  their  lives  and  the  future  of  their 
children  and  oiw  country.  This  is  a  great 
responsibility  and  a  deep  privilege,  I  can 
assure  the  voters  in  Maryland's  First 
Congressional  District  that  they  have 
elected  an  able  and  competent  indi- 
vidual for  the  task.  I  know  he  will  serve 
them  ably  smd  well. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  the  gentlemen  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  GuDE  and  Mr.  Hogan,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  Maryland  delegation  in  con- 
gratulating Bob  Baxtman. 

He  was  a  great  help  to  us  when  he 
worked  for  the  House,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted that  he  is  now  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  CON- 
GRESS AND  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  significant  proposal  for  closer  co- 
operation between  Congress  and  the 
President.  This  is  constructive  thinking 
and  a  very  necessary  forward  step.  There 
is  much  that  is  needed  in  important  leg- 
islation if  America's  progress  is  to  be 
assured.  Only  by  imderstanding  and  co- 
operation between  the  leg^ative  and 
executive  branches  can  the  results  be 
obtained  that  we  both  want. 
(  Mr.  O'Neill's  proposal  can  open  the 
Moor  to  the  passage  of  bills  which  are 
needed  now.  I  trust  that  the  administra- 
tion will  respond  in  kind. 


uing  to  experience  problems  in  the  reten- 
tion and  recruiting  of  personnel.  Many  of 
the  States  have  attained  only  around 
80  percent  of  their  authorized  strength 
level  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  a  few  are  at  the  70  percent 
level.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  points  out 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to  act  qxilckly 
on  the  package  of  incentives  legislation 
I  have  introduced  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserves. 

By  providing  retirement  at  age  55,  sur- 
vivors benefits,  full-time  life  insurance 
coverage  and  enlistment  and  reenlist- 
ment  bonuses,  we  can  take  an  imiportant 
step  forward  in  assuring  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves  are  able  to  re- 
tain and  recruit  the  men  and  women  we 
need  for  national  defense  purposes. 
I 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  our  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn.Ls)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  receive  an  ofQcial 
indefinite  leave  of  absence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[^oU  No.  433) 


MISSISSIPPI  ARMY  NATIONAL 
GUARD  NO.  1  IN  RETENTION  AND 
RECRUITING  OP  PERSONNEL 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  rpm  ftrlcs  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Mississippi  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  for  being  No.  1  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  retention  and  recruiting  of 
personnel  as  of  June  30  of  this  year.  The 
ofiQcers,  and  men  of  the  Mississippi  Army 
Guard  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
outstanding  efforts  which  resulted  in 
their  reaching  106.6  percent  of  their  au- 
thorized strength  level. 

I  wish  I  could  present  as  glowing  a  re- 
port for  all  the  States  in  the  Nation,  but 
unfortunately  many  of  them  are  contin- 


Alexander 

Ford. 

Nelsen 

Badlllo 

WUllam  D. 

Owens 

BeU 

Gray 

Peyser 

Blackburn 

Oubser 

Qulllen 

Blatnlk 

Ounter 

Reuss 

Boland 

Quyer 

Roblson,  K.T. 

BoUlng 

Hanrahan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Breaux 

Hays 

Rimnels 

Breckinridge 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Burke.  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Sandman 

Cederberg 

Henderson 

Scberle 

Chlsholm 

Holineld 

Shipley 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Shrlver 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slsk 

Coben 

Latta 

Stark 

Collins,  Tex. 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Conyera 

McKay 

Stubblefleld 

Corman 

McSp«dden 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Cronm 

Mann 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Marazltl 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  S.C. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Waldle 

Delaney 

Metcalfe 

Walsh        1 

Dlggs 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wilson. 

Dlngell 

Mink 

Charles,  Tex 

EUberg 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Wright 

Pascell 

Mosber 

Young,  S.C. 

Flood 

Murpby,  ni. 

Flowers 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  354 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  512,  EXTEN- 
SION OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  l^?eaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  joint  res- 


olution (H.J.  Res.  512)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
the  insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages,  to 
extend  authorizations  under  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  o£-the  House  of  July  31. 
1973.)  /    \ 

Mr.  PATMAN  (duhng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleqjian 
from  Texas  propose  to  take  some  time  to 
explam  briefiy  the  report? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  expect  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  House  Jomt  Resolution  512  is 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 
respect  to  a  number  of  expiring  authori- 
ties and  authorizations  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  urban  development. 

The  conference  report  contains  several 
major  differences  from  the  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  describe  these  briefly. 

First,  the  House  resolution  provided 
"cq>en  end"  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  following  HUD  programs: 
urban  renewal,  model  cities,  open  space, 
suid  neighborhood  facilities.  The  Senate- 
passed  resolution  authorized  specific 
amounts  for  these  and  other  programs 
in  lieu  of  the  House's  "open  end"  au- 
thorizations. 

The  conference  report  contains  the  fol- 
lowing specific  new  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1974: 

First,  $140  million  for  annual  contri- 
butions for  the  low  rent  public  housing 
program; 

Second,  $664  million  for  the  urban 
renewal  program; 

Third,  $63  million  for  the  open  space 
program;  and 

Fourth,  $40  million  for  the  neighbor- 
hood facilities  program. 

Second,  the  Senate  resolution  required 
the  HUD  Secretary  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  cease  the  suspension  of  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  or  the  with- 
holding of  funds  for  the  current  or  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  to  carry  out 
such  programs  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible pursiiant  to  the  contract  authority 
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or  other  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  the  Congress. 

The  conference  report  contains  these 
Senate  provisions.  After  extensive  dis- 
cussion, the  conferees  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  moratorium  on  these  programs 
imposed  by  the  sulministration  early  this 
year  wsis  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress.  The  conferees'  opinion  was 
reinforced  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
ordered  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  activate  these 
programs  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  third,  the  Senate  resolution  au- 
thorized the  HUD  Secretary  to  make  ex- 
penditures for  correctmg  serious  defects 
in  one-  and  two-family  homes  financed 
under  certain  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
programs,  if: 

First,  the  origmal  mortgage  amount 
was  no  greater  than  the  statutory  ceil- 
ing permitted  under  the  section  235 
homeownership  program; 

Second,  the  defect  is  one  which  existed 
on  the  date  of  the  insurance  commit- 
ment; 

Third,  a  proper  inspection  would  have 
revealed  the  defect;  and 

Fourth,  the  mortgage  was  insured  no 
earlier  than  3  years  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  resolution. 

The  conference  report  contains  these 
provisions  with  two  amendments.  The 
first  amendment  clarifies  the  authority  of 
the  HUD  Secretary  to  make  expenditures 
to  correct  defects  out  of  the  insurance 
funds  obligated  for  insurance  of  the 
mortgages  involved.  It  also  authorizes 
such  appropriations  as  may  be  needed  to 
reimburse  the  insurance  funds  for  ex- 
penditures or  anticipated  expenditures. 
The  second  amendment  makes  clear  that 
payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  owners 
of  homes  with  defects  are  to  be  used  to 
pay  the  costs  of  correcting  those  defects, 
where  correction  is  feasible,  and  not  for 
other  purposes. 

These  provisions  were  extraordmarily 
troublesome  for  House  conferees.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
need  to  provide  these  reimbursements 
was  brought  on  by  the  failure  of  FHA  in 
recent  years  to  adequately  inspect  homes 
prior  to  FHA  approval.  As  a  result,  large 
numbers  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  were  permitted  to  buy  over- 
priced and  defective  homes  in  reliance  on 
supposedly  competent  FHA  inspections. 
The  conferees  regard  these  provisions  as 
adequate  to  compensate  those  victimized 
by  FHA's  ineCBcient  procedures,  and 
hopefully  FHA  will  make  more  thorough 
inspections  on  homes  in  the  future. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  c(Hiference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  at  this  time  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  distmguished  minor- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Forb). 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  ^leaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 


setts indicate  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  the  legislative  program  is  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  if  there 
are  any  changes? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  respond  to  the  minority  leader. 

As  the  Members  will  note,  on  Wednes- 
day, today,  H.R.  7645,  State  Department 
authorization  conference  report,  has 
been  stricken  from  the  schedule  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  ,  the  subcommittee  chairman 
who  handles  this  bill,  is  ill,  and  we  have 
taken  it  off  at  the  request  of  Chairman 
Morgan. 

The  program  will  be  exactly  the  same 
until  we  come  to  Friday,  Senate  1697, 
Emergency  Eucalyptus  Assistance.  This 
has  been  taken  off  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  sponsors,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  . 

As  the  Members  know,  we  annoimced 
previous  to  our  August  vacation  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  leadership,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  minority  leadership, 
that  we  will  work  Fridays  until  the  ses- 
sion is  completed.  We  hope  the  session  is 
completed  sometime  dm-mg  the  middle 
of  October,  or  the  first  of  November  at 
the  latest.  That  is  what  we  are  striving 
for.  Consequently,  we  have  said  that  we 
would  work  on  Fridays. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  but 
one  bill  on  the  schedule  for  Friday,  H.R. 
8547.  Export  Administration  Act  amend- 
ment, open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate,  we 
will  put  it  on  schedule  at  the  end  of 
Thursday,  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  finish  the 
business  for  the  week  on  Thursday,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  we  are 
considering  today.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 512,  was  pEissed  by  this  House  on 
May  21,  1973,  as  a  simple  1-year  ex- 
tension of  HUD'S  authority  with  re- 
spect to  its  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams. Amendments  in  the  other  body 
add  two  provisions  which  would  com- 
pletely change  the  thrust  of  the  House 
Jomt  Resolution  512.  Amendment  9 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  fund  all 
section  235  and  section  236  projects  for 
which  he  has  authority.  Amendment  10 
would  {idd  a  major  program  requiring 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for  re- 
pairs of  structural  defects  in  certain 
houses  which  have  FHA  mortgages  on 
them. 

smce  the  conference  committee  agreed 
to  retain  these  sections,  we  are  now 
called  up  to  extend  HUD  mortgage  m- 
surance  authority  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enact  ill-considered  provisions  into  law. 
The  House  should  vote  down  the  con- 
ference report  and  save  Itself  the  ordeal 
of  an  assured  veto.  Then  we  can  deal 
wtth  the  issue  of  extending  mortgage  In- 
surance by  itself  as  it  should  be. 

After  we  have  extended  HUD's  mort- 


gage insurance  authority,  which  every- 
one agrees  is  of  utmost  importance,  we 
then  can  consider  amendments  9  and  10 
on  their  own  merits.  We  should  not  en- 
act these  two  provisions  if  they  cannot 
stand  on  their  own  two  feet,  but  must 
ride  on  the  coattails  of  another,  more 
viable  proposal.  All  too  often  Congress 
has  bought  a  pig-in-the-poke  on  housing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  adding  of  these 
two  amendments  was  both  misgviided 
and  precipitous.  Because  of  these  two 
provisions,  passage  of  the  resolution  was 
delayed  and  HUD's  mortgage  insurance 
authority  lapsed  for  over  a  month.  It 
has  disnipted  a  program  which  is  vital 
to  the  housing  goals  of  the  country.  In 
addition,  it  places  the  future  of  this  pro- 
gram in  doubt  because  its  worth  is  dras- 
tically decreased  if  it  is  to  be  held  hos- 
tage for  imdesirable  proposals,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  stop-and-go  existence. 

In  addition,  these  provisions  have  not 
been  adequately  considered;  no  hearings 
have  been  held  on  them  and  no  expla- 
nations have  been  advanced  as  to  J7hy 
they  are  the  best  or  the  most  appropnate 
solutions  to  the  problems  they  address. 
By  this  stratagem,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
sider these  proposals  in  a  fashion  that 
is  necessarily  rushed  and  straitjacketed. " 

The  two  proposals  are  similar  in  one 
major  respect:  each  seizes  on  a  single 
approach  to  a  serious  problem  in  the 
housing  field  and  mandates  the  adoption 
of  this  approach  without  considering 
any  alternatives.  To  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  subsidized  housing,  amendment 
9  would  require  that  the  old  section  235 
and  236  programs  be  reinstituted.  We  are 
sill  aware  of  the  problems  these  programs 
have  caused,  and  I  for  one  cannot  see 
mandatmg  their  use.  If  anyone  here 
wishes  to  mandate  their  use,  I  would 
trust  that  he  has  not  been  critical  of 
them  in  the  past. 

Amendment  10  at  least  embodies  a  new 
proposal  which  might  conceivably  prove 
somewhat  useful  within  the  limitations 
imposed  by  its  many  shortcommgs.  How- 
ever, we  are  on  the  eve  of  receivmg  the 
administration's  housmg  propossds, 
which  are  due  Friday.  We  surely  should 
wait  and  see  what  suggestions  are  made 
by  those  designated  to  administer  this 
Nation's  Federsd  housmg  programs.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  anyone  would  wish 
to  create  or  reinstitute  programs,  espe- 
cially when  their  enormous  costs  are 
considered,  imless  sdl  the  weaknesses  are 
exammed  and  alternative  approaches 
evaluated.  The  method  chosen  to  ad- 
vance these  proposals  deliberately  pre- 
cludes such  an  examination  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett) . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  is  urgently  needed  to  ex- 
tend certam  HUD  authorizations,  and 
particularly  the  authority  of  the  FHA 
to  insure  mortgages. 

As  Members  know,  this  conference  re- 
port was  not  acted  upon  during  the  week 
before  the  summer  recess  because  of  the 
need  to  expand  the  FHA  authority  quick- 
ly so  as  not  to  produce  havoc  in  the 
mortgage  credit.  Both  House  and  Senate 
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leaders  felt  that  certain  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  512  might  have 
produced  another  delay  in  extending 
FHA's  authority.  Consequently,  the  FHA 
authority  was  separately  extended  to 
September  30,  1973.  The  conference  re- 
port would  extend  that  authority  to  June 
30.  1974. 

The  conference  report  also  makes 
specific  dollar  authorizations  for  several 
HUp  programs,  orders  the  secretaries  of 
HUD  and  Agriculture  to  reactivate*  the 
Federal  housing  subsidy  programs,  and 
expands  the  authority  of  HUD  to  correct 
defects  in  homes  financed  under  certain 
FHA  programs  where  a  reasonable  in- 
spection of  the  property  would  have  dis- 
closed the  defects.  The  statement  of 
managers  accompanying  the  conference 
report  contains  a  f\ill  explanation  of 
these  provisions. 

The  Senate  conferees  simply  would  not 
recede  on  these  provisions,  and  after 
extensive  discussion  the  House  conferees 
receded  with  amendments.  The  Senat 
passed  dollar  authorizations  were 
duced  by  nearly  half;  and  the  HUD  a^ 
thority  to  correct  defects  was  cltulfle 
and  tightened.  The  chairman,  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Texas,  has  ade- 
quately explained  these  amendments. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  so  that  these  HUD  programs 
can  be  fully  carried  out  by  HUD. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHLET) .  •" 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might, 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
WiDNALL,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him 
some  questions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  floor  iust  a  moment 
ago.  I  take  it  that  his  opposition  to  the 
conference  report  Is  based  upon  the  in- 
clusion of  two  provisions,  namely  the  re- 
Imbxirsement  provision,  and,  secondly, 
the  mandating  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  by  the  Secretary  of  Hoiislng  and 
Urban  Development:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  other  words,  the  fact 
that  the  House  bill  was  essentially  an 
"open  end"  authorization  bill,  whereas 
the  Senate  bill  contained  specific  line 
Item  amounts,  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  compromise  on  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  in  conference  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  his  opposition;  that  is  not  the 
basis  of  his  opposition? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  knows  that  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  know  he  did  not,  but 
what  I  sun  trying  to  do  is  Isolate  the  rea- 
sons for  his  opposition. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  If  the  gentleman  is 
stiggesting  that  I  am  opposing  author- 
ization, I  have  not  opposed  that. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Very  fine.  Then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  might,  let  me  address  my- 
self to  the  two  areas  of  opposition  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  frqm  New 
Jersey  has  directed  attention  to. 

The  first,  as  I  recall  the  order  of  his 
proceeding,  was  with  respect  to  reim- 
bursement. Now,  the  gentleman  knows. 


of  course,  that  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
Senate,  and,  indeed,  the  President,  has 
gone  on  record  through  previous  legis- 
lation which  has  been  signed  into  law  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  where  there 
were  substantial  structural  defects  in 
section  235  housing;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Now,  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  all  that  the  inclusion  of  the  reim- 
bursement section  in  this  conference  re- 
port does  Is  to  say  that  with  respect  to 
low-cost  housing,  housing  under  sections 
221(d)(2)  find  203(b)  essentially  under 
$24,000,  where  there  are  the  same  kinds 
of  structural  defects  which  should  have 
been  discovered  by  PHA  inspection,  the 
same  situation  applies,  and  that  the 
same  remedy  should  be  available:  is  that 
not  a  fact? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  it  works  out  that  way. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  question 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  say,  I  do  not  believe 
it  works  out  that  way. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  explain  that?  As  a  matter  of 
actual  fact,  the  reimbiu^ement  provision 
in  this  only  goes  back  3  years. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  By  "235"  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  really  low-income 
people;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Well,  yes,  we  certainly 
are.  But  by  the  provisions  of  the  Steven- 
son amendment  adopted  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  the  same  things  applied  to 
the  221(d)  housing  and  the  203(b)  pro- 
grams. There  are  families  that  are  in 
housing  with  substantial  defects  and 
which  have  cost  $25-,  $28-,  $30,000,  but 
they  carmot  be  beneficiaries  of  tills  pro- 
vision. Only  those  families  that  are  In 
the  lower  cost  housing.  Just  as  to  the  sec- 
tion 235  program,  can;  so  the  same  in- 
come group  will  benefit. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  lower  cost 
housing? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Now,  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuals and  families  are  in  lower  cost 
housing  does  not  mean  they  are  low-in- 
come families. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  WeU,  ordinarily,  these 
homes  have  been  in  older,  declli^ng 
urban  areas.  The  ceiling  on  the  cost  of 
the  home  at  about  $24,000  assures  that. 
Beyond  that  there  can  be  no  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  My  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  simply  to  point  out  that  the  reimburse- 
ment provision  that  is  objected  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is  not  new  to 
us.  We  voted  for  it  before.  What  we  said 
was  where  the  FHA  inspection  was  in- 
effective and  dishonest,  as  it  has  been  in 
many  cases,  and  where  the  FHA  Inspec- 
tion should  have  produced  knowledge  of 
structural  defects,  the  purchasing  family 
is  entitled  to  some  measiu'e  of  relief. 

If  that  is  true,  and  It  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  the  Stevenson  amendment  says  is 
this:  with  respect  to  the  other  forms  of 
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lower  cost  housing,  the  same  remedy 
should  be  available.  So  there  is  nothing 
new  in  this. 

This  is  the  first  thing  on  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  based 
his  argument  asking  that  the  conference 
report  be  voted  down. 

The  second  is  equally  without  foun- 
dation. He  says  that  the  conference  re- 
port should  not  be  approved  by  this 
body  if  it  contains  a  provision  mandat- 
ing the  expenditure  of  funds.  This  strikes 
me  as  a  peculiar  position  to  take  inas- 
much as  this  body  and  the  other  body 
have  already  voted  for  anti-lmpoimd- 
ment  legislation. 

What  on  earth  is  new  about  this?  The 
fact  is  that  I  took  the  position — and 
others  did.  too — In  the  conference  that 
this  provision  is  not  necessary.  It  is  not 
necessary,  to  my  view,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  we  have  already  legislated  to  this 
area;  and  second,  the  courts  have  gone 
on  record  as  finding  to  be  in  violation  of 
law  the  Impoundment  of  fimds  for  the 
programs  in  question  In  the  conference 
report.  So  my  position  to  the  conference 
was — and  I  fought  for  the  House  posi- 
tion— that  we  do  not  need  this. 

The  other  body  voted  on  this  very 
specifically.  They  were  stubborn  and  un- 
yielding. After  several  meetings  the 
House  Members  said  in  effect,  "For  heav- 
en's sake,  this  has  already  been  passed 
upon  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
anti-lmpoimdment  legislation.  This  only 
repeats  that."  Therefore,  the  House  con- 
ferees did  accede  to  the  Senate. 

My  potot  is  very  much  the  same  as  the 
one  I  Just  sought  to  make  with  respect  to 
reimbursement.  These  are  not  grounds 
that  are  sufBciently  meaningful  on  which 
to  base  total  opposition  to  the  c<Mif  erence 
report.  After  all.  it  does  contain  an  FHA 
extension  to  June  1974.  This  is  very  im- 
portant, as  everybody  knows.  It  contains 
the  basic  authorization  for  programs  that 
are  essentisd  in  terms  of  commimity  de- 
velopment and  in  terms  of  housing.  For 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  take 
the  fioor  and  base  his  argimient  on  these 
superficial  and,  in  my  view,  flimsy  bases 
he  has  propounded  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

On  that  note  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  with  all  possible  expe- 
diUon. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  take  it  from  your  dis- 
cussion you  are  saying  this  Is  nothing 
new.  In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  amend- 
ment it  todicates  that  this  Insurance 
covers  any  mortgage  insiu-ed  imder  sec- 
tion 203.  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  any  stand- 
ard PHA  mortgage.  If  I  own  an  FHA 
mortgage,  as  long  as  the  mortgage  was 
not  greater  than  the  maximimi  under 
section  235,  I  could  be  stuck  for  the  cost 
of  this  new  insurance.  The  Secretary 
imder  (3)  in  the  lower  part  of  that  same 
paragraph  also  could  require  from  me 
an  agreement  to  reimburse  him  for  any 
defect.  Is  that  not  correct?  That  Is  the 
whole  law. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  This  is  the  basic  au- 
thority of  the  law. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  This  embraces  every 
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sale  xmder  FHA  of  mortgaged  houses  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  On  the  contrary,  it 
does  not.  There  Is  a  stipulation 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Wait  a  minute.  It  says 

under  2(b)  that  it  is  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage  

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  bf  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Congress- 
man Wtonall,  has  constructively  out- 
Uned  the  overall  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 
visions added  by  the  other  body  to  House 
Jotot  Resolution  512. 1  agree  with  much 
of  what  he  has  said  and  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I 
would  also  like  to,  in  greater  detail,  on 
amendment  No.  9,  potot  out  several  flaws 
in  that  proposal. 

Amendment  No.  9  would  order  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  reinstltute  immediately  any  sus- 
pended Federal  houstog  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  expend  all  available  funds 
for  such  programs.  The  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  carry  out  these  programs  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  pursuant  to 
the  contract  authority  made  available 
by  Congress. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem trytog  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
those  to  this  country  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  it.  However,  amendment 
No.  9  will  not  solve  this  problem;  it  will 
only  waste  large  amoimts  of  money.  It 
has  become  common  practice  here  to 
Washington  to  throw  money  at  a  problem 
in  the  hope  that  the  problem  will  go  away. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  only  the  money  that 
goes  away.  However,  this  situation  differs 
slightly  to  that  it  woiild  require  the  Oov- 
emment  to  throw  large  sums  of  money  at 
a  problem  knowing  full  well  that  the 
money  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
Actually,  It  may  exacerbate  the  problem 
instead. 

The  shortcomtogs  of  the  houstog  pro- 
grams are  so  ntmierous  that  I  will  only 
mention  a  few.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
full  of  toequities.  They  are  "vertically 
toequitable"  to  that  they  do  not  benefit 
those  people  whose  need  is  the  greatest. 
Many  more  moderate  income  families, 
both  numerically  and  proportionately, 
are  benefited  by  the  235  and  236  pro- 
grams than  are  people  with  lower  to- 
comes  that  need  help  far  more.  This 
would  not  be  serious  if  we  were  dotog 
an  adequate  job  of  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
our  low  income  families.  We  could  then 
look  with  pride  on  benefittog  moderate 
tocome  families  with  the  235  and  236 
programs.  However,  this  is  not  the  case; 
the  235  and  236  mechanisms  divert 
limited  funds  away  from  low  tocome 
houstog  toto  moderate  tocome  housing. 

Horizontal  toequlty  exists  too,  because 

the  programs  do  not  treat  those  with 
equal  needs  equally.  These  programs 
serve  only  a  very  few  of  the  numerous 
potentially  eligible  beneficiaries.  Less 
than  5  percent  of  those  eligible  have  been 
benefited  by  these  programs  thus  far. 
And  these  percentages  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly tocreased  by  relnstltuttog  the 
programs.  Gross  toequities  are  toevitable 


imder  a  system  to  which  such  a  small 
percentage  is  selected  out  of  the  total. 
On  the  basis  of  an  almost  random  tjrpe 
of  selection,  sotne  people  are  selected 
and  awarded  generous  subsidies,  averag- 
tog  almost  $1,000  per  unit  per  year  under 
some  programs.  Ftuther,  HUD  estimates 
that  approximately  20  percent  of  all  235 
and  236  units  will  be  foreclosed  or  will 
fail.  Siu-ely  any  program  with  this  ktod 
of  track  record  must  be  reevaluated. 

There  are  also  specific  problems  with 
each  of  the  two  programs.  The  Impact  of 
section  235  has  largely  been  that  con- 
struction of  subsidized  units  has  replaced 
planned  unsubsldlzed  units.  According 
to  HUD,  the  todication  Is  that  for  every 
100  section  235  units  constructed,  be- 
tween 80  and  90  previously  planned  un- 
subsidized  houstog  starts  were  aban- 
doned. In  {tddition,  ownership  under 
section  235  has  often  had  devastating 
effects  on  families  who  are  not  ready  for 
home  ownership. 

Section  236  has  failed  by  the  most 
basic  test  of  all:  efficiency.  Again,  ac- 
cording to  HUD  figxu^s,  projects  con- 
structed imder  section  236  have  cost,  on 
the  average,  approximately  20  percent 
more  than  similar  unsubsldlzed  units. 
Thus,  one  effect  of  section  236  has  been 
to  pay  for  toefflclency  with  Federal 
money. 

At  a  time  when  Infiatlon  Is  running 
at  an  extraordinary  annual  rate,  man- 
dating use  of  existtog  houstog  programs 
would  add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  infiatlon. 
And  the  costs  would  not  be  limited  to 
spurring  tofiation  today;  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  paying  for  these  projects 
annually  for  up  to  40  years.  For  all  that 
period  of  time,  the  Federal  budget  will 
be  weighted  down  by  payments  esti- 
mated at  between  $6.2  and  $15  billion. 

Ftoally,  it  is  most  inappropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  decree  at  this  time  that  HUD 
shall  deal  with  the  problems  of  low-cost 
houstog  by  relnstltuttog  these  programs. 
The  President  has  directed  an  across- 
the-board  evaluation  of  the  entire  hous- 
tog situation  and  this  evaluation,  along 
with  recommendations  that  grow  out  of 
it,  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
this  week.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  will  contato  pro- 
posals that  will  deal  with  the  problem  of 
providtog  decent  houstog  for  low-tocome 
families  in  an  equitable,  nonlnflatlonary 
way.  But,  at  this  time,  we  do  not  know 
whether  his  recommendations  will  pro- 
vide the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
problem.  Therefore,  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  responsible  course  of  action  for 
us  at  this  time  is  to  postpone  action  on 
low-cost  houstog  until  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  President's  pro- 
PKJsal's.  If  they  prove  satisfactory,  there 
is  no  reason  to  direct  the  wholesale  rein- 
stitution  of  the  section  235  and  236  prd- 
grams.  And,  even  if  we  disagree  with  the 
President's  recommendations,  it  Is  surely 

better  to  determtoe  their  comparative 
values  first  before  we  resume  throwtog 
money  away  as  proposed  to  amendment 
No.  9.  

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  3  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzil). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  and  I 


were  engaged  to  a  discussion,  and  I 
should  like  to  regenerate  that  discus- 
sion. If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would 
be  good  enough  to  answer,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  Stevenson  amendment  favors 
mortgages  of  all  ktods.  subject  to  the 
limitation  that  to  each  case  the  original 
mortgage  cannot  exceed  the  limit  which 
applies  to  235? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  the  gentleman  does 
not  accurately  state  the  matter.  The 
Stevenson  amendment  covers  only  two 
FHA  programs,  new  programs,  namely 
under  section  203(b)  and  221(d)(2). 
There  are  three  conditions  which  exist 
combined  together  before  the  Stevenson 
amendment  would  have  application. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  catmot  exceed  generally  $24,- 
000.  There  is  a  formula,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  that  I  say  "generally." 

Second,  the  Department  of  Houstog 
and  Urban  Development  must  find  that 
the  defect  tovolved  to  the  psuticular 
home  existed  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and 
should  have  been  revealed  by  the  FHA 
Inspection.  Those  are  the  conditions  that 
have  to  combine  together. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  I  imderstand  what  he  has 
covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  Judgment,  this 
does  open  up  a  new  situation  of  mort- 
gage insurance  that  covers  a  great  many 
FHA  sales  and  resales  on  existtog  hous- 
ing. If  the  original  FHA  mortgage  is  less 
than  $24,000,  when  you  sell  your  home, 
you  will  accept  liabilities  under  this  par- 
ticular insurance  provision,  which  are, 
of  course,  unknown,  but  possibly  sub- 
stantial. The  Secretary  of  Houstog  and 
Urban  Development  has  the  authority  to 
enter  toto  an  agreement  with  the  seller. 
That  is,  he  may  not  guarantee  a  mort- 
gage imtil  the  seller  agrees  to  reimburse 
against  this  insurance  requirement.  None 
of  us  may  be  able  to  sell  our  homes  if 
they  happen  to  be  imder  this  mortgage 
requirement. 

If  somebody  alleges  a  defect,  I  do  not 
know  how  one  proves  a  defect  to  existing 
housing  imless  he  Is  there  with  a  camera 
and  25  witnesses. 

It  seems  to  me  this  would  put  us  toto 
what  we  might  call  a  lawyers'  paradise 
to  trying  to  decide  whether  a  defect 
existed  before  or  whether  it  existed  later. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  on  House  Jotot  Resolution 
512  reflects  another  imposition  on  the 
House  by  the  Senate  of  features  not  even 
considered  to  the  House.  It  Is  nice  occa- 
sionally to  Improve  a  product  with  out- 
side toputs,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  have 
a  conttouous  stream  of  nongermane.  and 
germane,  but  unreasonable,  amendments 
foisted  on  the  House  by  the  Senate. 

The  Proxmlre  and  Stevenson  amend- 
ments contatoed  to  the  conference  report 
may  be  germane  to  the  subject,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  look  pretty  silly  letting  them  be 
tacked  on  to  a  simply  FHA  extension  bill. 

I  cannot  predict  the  effect  of  the  Prox- 
mlre amendment,  but  I  personally  can- 
not imagtoe  how  it  may  work.  New  com- 
mitments are  likely  to  require  appro- 
priations to  years  well  beyond  fiscal  1974. 
To  hurry  commitments  would  invite 
more  scandals  to  a  scandal-torn  pro- 
gram.  If   Congress   was   really   serious 
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about  housing,  It  could  pass  a  housing 
bill.  That  is  the  best  way  aroimd  the 
current  freeze. 

The  Stevenson  amendment  Is  more  se- 
rious. Since  it  covers  sales  under  all  FHA 
mortgages — subject  to  mortgage  size  lim- 
its—made within  3  years,  it  could  afFect 
thousands  of  sales,  including  those  al- 
ready made  and  about  which  buyer  and 
seller  have  no  knowledge. 

It  contains  an  unstated  and  unknown 
appropriation  to  cover  costs  of  insiu-ance 
on  such  sales.  If  ever  there  were  a  case 
of  unwarranted  backdoor  spending,  this 
is  it.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  also  author- 
ized to  force  payments  to  cover  insurance 
from  sellers  of  homes.  Sellers  would 
never  know  what  their  liability  might  be. 
This  authority  could  restrict  the  sale  of 
homes  more  seriously  than  the  high  cost 
of  mortgage  money. 

Finally  this  amendment  opens  up  a 
"lawyer's  paradise."  It  is  pretty  difficult 
to  prove  whether  defects  existed  at  time 
of  sale,  or  not.  One  person's  definition  of 
a  serious  defect  may  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  another's,  especially  if  one  is 
a  buyer  and  the  other  is  a  seller. 

Because  of  these  defects,  but  mostly 
because  the  Senate  has  overdecorated 
our  simple  FHA  extension,  I  urge  this 
House  to  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  report  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. There,  the  extraneous  amend- 
ments can  be  excised,  and  our  FHA  ex- 
tension can  be  reaffirmed. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  J.  Wn-LiAM  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  conference  report  we  have 
under  consideration  before  us  at  the 
present  time  was  signed,  as  Members  will 
notice,  by  only  one  Member  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  I  believe  this  reflects  the 
attitude  of  a  great  many  Members  of  the 
House  in  that  all  of  us  feel  a  great  sense 
of  obligation,  once  the  House  has  passed 
legislation,  to  fulfill  our  obligation  in 
conference  and  to  back  up  the  House  po- 
sition. We  will  have  similar  legislation 
coming  tomorrow  as  far  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  On  that  I  was 
in  the  minority  but  I  signed  the  confer- 
ence report.  There  was  a  House  vote  on 
a  particular  provision  I  am  against  but 
I  signed  the  conference  report  and  I  wlU 
refer  to  that  and  reflect  my  position  on 
that  tomorrow.  But  what  we  have  here  is 
an  important  principle  and  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
two  points. 

First  of  all,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
House  subcommittee  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett)  ,  a  meeting  was  called  on 
April  17  for  the  purpose  of,  and  I  quote 
"providing  necessary  extensions  and  au- 
thorizations for  Federal  HUD  and  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  programs." 

I  am  sxire  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  agree  with  me  it  was  the 
intention  of  our  subcommittee  to  hold  off 
any  meaningful  amendments  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  until  such  time  as  we 
could  meet  on  a  further  date.  This  is  not 
reflected  in  the  conference  report  before 
us  today. 


We  have  in  this  a  very  important  and 
meaningful  amendment  from  the  gentle- 
man from  nUnois  in  the  other  body.  If 
we  are  going  to  accept  these  kinds  of 
amendments  without  the  House  first 
having  an  opportunity  to  exercise  its  will 
imder  the  leadership  of  our  chairman, 
then  I  think  we  are  totally  ofF  base. 

I  believe  we  should  send  this  legislation 
back  to  the  conference  because  there  is 
a  question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  the  other  body  who  smil- 
ingly said  that  we  have  got  to  have  this 
mandatory  spending  amendment. 

I  will  say  this  on  behalf  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  side  as  far  as  the 
conferees  are  concerned.  We  equally 
fought  against  this  amendment.  We  felt 
it  was  unnecessary  and  should  not  be 
there  but  we  encountered  stubbornness 
on  the  part  of  a  couple  Members  of  the 
other  body  which  flew  in  the  Iwx  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  said  that  the  House 
had  to  act  positively  upon  this  necessary 
and  meaningful  legislation. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  seriously 
consider  sending  this  back  to  conference, 
because  that  is  where  it  belongs,  and  let 
us  stick  by  the  House  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Michigan    (Mr.    Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  very  interested  this  morning  to 
read  in  the  Washington  Post  that  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  , 
said  he  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
the  Congress  stopped  promoting,  assist- 
ing, or  permitting  confrontations  with 
the  White  House  and  that  rather  the 
Congress  should  start  spending  its  time 
and  making  greater  effort  for  coopera- 
tion, conciliation  if  necessary,  I  guess,  but 
in  any  case  to  work  with  the  White 
House  so  that  the  necessary  business  of 
this  Nation  could  be  accomplished.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  distingiiished  majority 
leader,  for  these  comments. 

I  think  he  is  absolutely  right.  A  con- 
frontation between  the  Congress  and 
downtown  does  nothing  for  the  American 
people.  I  think  right  here,  as  we  return 
from  this  recess  and  to  this  first  piece 
of  legislation,  we  really  can  do  that  which 
the  majority  leader  has  said  we  should 
do.  The  Members  will  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  do  that  when  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  offered  so  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  can  go  back  to  conference  and 
the  only  two  are£is  of  contention,  those 
two  areas  which  have  been  imposed  on 
the  House  by  the  other  body,  can  be  elim- 
inated and  we  can  go  forward  with  an 
extension  of  the  very  necessary  FHA  and 
housing  programs. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  the  conference 
report?  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  point- 
ed them  out  in  his  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  The  only  two 
areas  with  which  we  have  trouble  are 
the  mandatory  spending  provision  im- 
poeed  by  the  Senate,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  the 
other  body,  which  says  that  all  contract 


authority,  all  funding  available  to  the 
President  shall  be  spent  irrespective  of 
its  impact  on  the  economy;  irrespective 
of  whether  it  can  be  effectively  used ;  ir- 
respective of  any  considerations  that  are 
relevant  to  these  programs. 

This  provision  In  the  conference  report 
should  be  deleted,  and  it  can  be  if  we 
recommit  the  conference  report  to  the 
conference. 

The  second  provision  with  which  we 
have  difficulty — once  again,  neither  of 
these  provisions  was  acted  upon  by  the 
House— the  so-called  Stevenson  amend- 
ment of  the  other  body,  proposes  to  ex- 
tend, as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out  earlier,  a  provision,  a  very 
special  provision  in  the  235  housing  pro- 
gram to  other  FHA  insurance  programs. 
It  even  extends  it  to  the  conventional  203 
program. 

However,  since  even  the  other  body 
recognized  the  inappropriateness  of  such 
a  provision,  it  put  a  maximum  on  t^e 
Eimount  of  the  mortgage  to  which  the 
provision  did  apply,  but  that  still  is  a 
conventionally  FHA  insured  mortgage. 
It  is  not  a  subsidized  mortgage.  It  is  not 
a  mortgage  that  involves  any  of  our 
other  subsidized  or  special  Government 
programs. 

We  recognized,  when  we  put  this  pro- 
vision in  and  made  it  applicable  to  the 
235  program,  that  a  special  problem  ex- 
isted in  the  235  program.  The  Govern- 
ment has  a  very  great  and  special 
interest  In  that  program.  The  Qovem- 
ment  is  subsidizing  the  cost  of  financing 
of  the  housing  under  that  program;  in 
fact  all  of  the  cost  of  the  financing  above 
1  percent.  Not  only  does  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  greater  stake,  the  person 
involved  in  a  235  mortgage  is  a  low  in- 
come person  who  does  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial capacity  to  go  out  and  find 
money,  save  money,  to  make  the  repairs 
that  might  be  needed  in  that  housing 
and  which  repairs  may  have  been  needed 
at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  mort- 
gage. However,  to  extend  that  very  spe- 
cial program  to  other  FHA  insvu^d 
mortgages  is  absolutely  wrong.  In  fact, 
it  almost  brings  us  to  the  point  where 
we  are  adopting  a  different  philosophy 
with  respect  to  FHA  Insured  housing. 

FHA  insiu'ance,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  was  intended  to  insure  the  lender 
insofar  as  the  mortgage  is  concerned. 
There  are  many  who  have  argued  that 
tills  insurance  covers  the  condition  of 
the  security  as  well  as  the  loan.  How- 
ever, the  law  is  clear  that  this  argument 
is  invalid,  in  fact  there  is  a  Supreme 
Coiut  case  on  the  very  question. 

Under  the  law,  the  buyer,  when  he  is 
using  FHA  insurance,  Is  required  to  be 
advised  and  to  be  Informed  that  the  ap- 
praisal done  by  FHA  is  an  apprsdsal 
solely  to  protect  the  Government's  inter- 
est in  the  Item  insured;  that  Is.  the 
mortgage,  not  the  home. 

Now,  to  Ignore  this  basic  principle  is 
to  twist  reality.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  so  expressly  ruled.  In  U.S.  v.  Veu- 
stadt.  366  US  696  (1961) ,  the  Court  held 
that  the  objective  of  the  appraisal  sys- 
tem Is  to  protect  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  only. 
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Referring  to  the  legislative  history,  the 
Court  stated: 

It  was  repeatedly  etnpbaslzed  tbat  the 
primary  and  predominate  objective  of  tbe 
appraUal  system  was  the  "protection  of  the 
Qovemment  and  its  insurance  funds"; 

The  Court  continued : 
that   the   mortgage   insurance   program  was 
not  designed  to  Insure  anything  other  than 
the   repayment   of   loans   made    by   lender- 
mortgagees; 

And  the  Court  continued: 

and  that  "there  Is  no  legal  relationship  be- 
tween the  FHA  and  the  individual  mort- 
gagor." Never  once  was  it  even  intimated 
that,  by  an  FHA  appfalsal,  the  Government 
would.  In  any  sense,  represent  or  guarantee 
to  the  purchaser  that  he  was  receiving  a 
certam    value   for   hla   money. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  in  the  well  yielding. 

I  believe  It  would  be  worthwhile  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  listen  to 
the  summary  of  what  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  officials  had  to  say 
about  the  Stevenson  amendment  the 
gentleman  is  discussing. 

As  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate,  Senator 
Stevensok's  amendment  neither  In  all  prob- 
abUlty  reflects  the  Ideas  of  Its  supporters  nor 
does  it  make  much  sense  technically. 

I  consider  it  important  to  point  out, 
on  the  merits  of  the  Stevenson  amend- 
ment, the  very  important  fact  that  we 
are  accepting  something  we  in  the  House 
in  our  committee  can  work  on,  whatever 
problem  we  do  have  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  conunents. 

May  I  conclude  as  I  began.  There  are 
two  problems  with  this  conference  re- 
port. Both  of  those  problems  were  im- 
posed upon  the  House  by  the  other  body. 
Both  were  opposed  by  many  Members  of 
this  body,  if  not  most,  in  the  conference. 

Those  two  provisions  are  the  manda- 
tory spending  provision  and  the  so-called 
Stevenson  amendment  and  probably 
adoption  of  either  and  clearly  adoption 
of  both  will  provoke  a  veto  of  this  needed 
legislation. 

If  we  are  going  to  carry  out  and  really 
show  that  we  believe  in  what  our  major- 
ity leader  has  said  atiout  avoiding  con- 
frontations with  the  White  House  as  he 
was  quoted  this  morning  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post — and  I  am  speaking  to  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  pri- 
marily— I  suggest  the  action  of  this 
House  should  be  to  recommit  this  con- 
ference report,  to  send  it  back  to  confer- 
ence. 

Let  us  ad(H>t  the  FHA  extensions.  Let 
us  get  on  with  the  housing  program,  and 
consider  other  provisions  when  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  opposition  to 
this  conference  report. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  Members 
to  the  material  contained  on  page  4  of 
the  conference  report. 


We  already  know  that  if  anybody  pur- 
chases a  home  with  a  mortgage  of  $24,000 
or  less  imder  the  235  program  they  can 
be  reimbursed  for  any  serious  defects 
existing  in  the  house  at  the  time,  of 
purchase. 

The  conference  report  we  have  be- 
fore us  right  now  would  extend  that  to 
all  FHA  mortgages.  If  anyone  were  to 
buy  a  $40,000  house,  with  $16,000  down, 
2  years  later  they  could  attack  that  sale 
and  say  there  were  serious  defects  exist- 
ing at  the  time  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
FHA. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  there  is  no 
program  that  has  been  a  greater  dis- 
appointment than  the  235  program,  and 
now  we  are  going  to  extend  reimbursing 
families  for  defects  in  homes  covered  by 
regular  FHA  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  makes  this  confer- 
ence report  a  little  more  than  a  travesty, 
and  it  certainly  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  just  conclude  again  by  saying 
that  in  referring  this  conference  report 
back  to  the  conferees  so  that  we  can 
work  out  these  problems  and  come  for- 
ward in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  about 
which  the  majority  leader  spoke,  we  ara 
doing  no  harm.  The  FHA  programs  are 
extended  already  until  October  1.  We 
will  have  time  to  work  out  a  better  con- 
ference report ;  we  will  have  time  to  give 
further  consideration,  if  necessary,  to 
these  two  problem  areas,  and,  in  any 
event,  the  will  of  the  majority  leader  will 
prevail. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire if  the  minority  has  finished  Its 
time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
minority  has  expired.         s. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spes^er,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashley)  to  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  there  is  any  reason  for  sur- 
prise that  my  associates  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  continue  to  resist  the  idea  of 
mandating  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

In  the  week  before  the  recess  occurred, 
this  matter  was  considered;  it  came  be- 
fore this  body,  and  it  was  adopted  tiy  this 
body.  Since  the  House  has  acted  in  this 
matter,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  con- 
ference report  that  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  this  body.  The  fact  that  the 
House  conferees  acceded  to  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  this  provision  cannot  be 
considered  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  will  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  refiected  and  expressed  no  longer  ago 
than  in  the  week  Immediately  prior  to 
recess. 

Second,  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  for 
surprise  that  there  is  embarrassment  for 
many  of  us  here  with  respect  to  the 
caliber  of  FHA  inspections.  When  we 
talk  about  reimbursement.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  are  talking 
about  reimbursing  families  earning  be- 
tween $6,000  and  $12,000  for  the  cost  of 
structured  defects  that  FHA  Inspectors 
should  have  caught  emd  In  many  cases 
would  have  caught  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  dishonest. 


Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  strong  words, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  FHA  in- 
spectors in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  here  in  the  Esist,  are  undet 
indictment  at  this  very  time.  Court  cases 
are  proceeding  because  the  inspections 
these  men  have  performed  have  been  de- 
Uberately  dishonest  and  fraudulent. 

Is  it  the  position  of  this  body  that  the 
victims  of  fraiud  and  deception  in  such 
cases  should  have  no  recourse  other  than 
to  the  dishonest  conspiracy  that  existed 
between  the  FTHA  inspector  and  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  fraud? 

What  we  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
whether  the  FHA  inspection  was  deliber- 
ately or  unintentionally  ineffective  and 
bad.  the  families  earning  between  $6,000 
and  $12,000,  famUles  who  cannot  afford 
to  come  back  after  the  fact  and  make 
good  on  the  structural  defect,  should 
have  and  should  be  provided  this  measure 
of  relief. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
considers  this  conference  report  to  ex- 
tend the  insuring  authority  for  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority,  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  pay  particular 
heed  to  the  section  of  the  legislation  that 
would  provide  certain  reimbursement 
costs  to  owners  of  section  203  (b)  and  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (2)  nonsubsidized  housing. 

This  provision  would  help  to  rectify  a 
situation  under  existing  law  that  has  in- 
flicted much  hardship  upon  purchasers  of 
certain  FHA  housing  in  the  center  cities. 
In  addition  to  helping  piu-chasers  of  this 
housing,  this  provision  could  greatly 
reduce  the  overall  costs  of  HUD  by  limit- 
ing the  situations  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  "make  good"  oi^de-. 
faulted  mortgages.  ^^V 

As  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  House^ 
conferees,  urging  them  to  acecpt  this 
Senate-inserted  provision,  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  language  of  some  type  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  final  blD  to  insure 
that  consumers  who  buy  housing  sup- 
ported by  the  FHA  are  receiving  true 
value  for  their  money." 

Too  often,  a  purchaser  discovers  that 
his  newly  bought  home,  presumably  ap- 
proved by  the  FHA.  is  structurally  sub- 
standard and  will  require  an  additional 
expenditure  of  more  than  he  can  afford 
to  bring  it  up  to  local  building  standards. 
As  a  result,  he  moves  out  and  defaults 
on  his  mortgage,  causing  a  loss  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  FHA  who  must  now 
fulflU  its  insuring  agreement  by  paying 
the  mortgagee  all  sums  legally  due  to  him 
by  the  defaulting  mortgagor. 

Hopefully,  the  legislation  before  us  for 
final  approval  today  wlU  rectify  this  ex- 
asperating and  expensive  problem.  The 
language  agreed  upon  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  woiild  require  the  FHA 
to  reimburse  the  owner  of  section  203(b) 
and  section  221(d)(2)  housing  for  the 
cost  of  repairs  necessary  to  correct  struc- 
tural defects  that  seriously  impair  the 
use  and  Uvability  of  his  new  home. 
Hopefully,  this  will  force  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
more  carefully  Inspect  203(b)  and  221 
(d)(2)  housing  for  potential  violations 
of  the  local  building  code  before  it  agrees 
to  insure  the  mortgage  on  such  property. 

While  this  provision  will  thus  impoee 
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a  heavier  burden  of  Inspection  on  the 
FHA  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
it  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  guarantee 
provisions  of  these  FHA  insiirance  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  in  those  cases  where 
structural  defects  still  appear  despite 
FHA  investigatory  efforts,  it  will  be  far 
less  expensive  for  the  Government  to  re- 
imburse the  homeowner  for  the  costs 
necessary  to  make  his  house  acceptable 
to  local  standards  than  it  would  be  to  as- 
sume the  entire  mortgage  if  the  mort- 
gagor elected  to  default. 

The  objections  raised  by  those  who  op- 
pose these  reimbursement  provisions  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  appear  justified  in 
light  of  the  history  of  defaulted  mort- 
gages in  these  FHA  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, these  amendments  should  not  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  what  they  them- 
selves will  cost  the  Government  in  ex- 
penditures, but  rather  in  terms  of  to 
what  extent  they  will  reduce  the  overaU 
Federal  Insuring  cost  of  these  housing 
programs. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
ssdd  in  this  Chamber  with  regard  to  a 
forthcoming  "major  overhaul"  of  all 
Federal  housing  programs  and  why  it  is 
necessary  that  we  wait  until  this  over- 
haul is  completed  rather  than  attempt  to 
adjust  individual  sections  of  the  existing 
program.  While  this  might  well  be  the 
most  logical  method  in  which  to  develop 
a  totally  new  coordinated  approach  to 
federally  sponsored  housing,  it  does  little 
to  aid  Uiose  persons  who  have  become 
victims  of  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  the 
existing  program.  As  I  have  often  told 
my  colleagues  on  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, I  will  support  any  substantive 
revision  of  the  Federal  role  In  housing 
that  they  determine  is  best  suited  for  the 
national  interest.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  Ignore  the  impact 
of  our  existing  programs  on  the  people 
in  our  cities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
strongly  support  the  conferees'  action  in 
accepting  the  Senate  reimbursement 
amendments  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

ICOnOK  TO   RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BT 
MB.   WIDNAXX 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  opposed  to  it  In 
Its  present  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recopimit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WiDNALi.  moves  to  recommit  House 
Joint  Resolution  512  to  tbe  committee  on 
conference. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice;   and  there  were — yeas  202,  nays 
172,  not  voting  60,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  434] 
TEAS— 203 


Abdnor 

Frenzel 

O'Brien 

Anderson,  ni. 

Frey 

Parrls 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Puqua 

Passman 

Andrews. 

Oilman 

Pettis 

N.  Dak. 

Olnn 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Archer 

Ooldwater 

Price,  Tex. 

Arends 

Ooodllng 

Prltchard 

Armstrong 

Green,  Oreg. 

Qule 

Ashbrook 

Orlfflths 

RaUsback 

Bafalls 

Oross 

Rarlck 

Baker 

Orover 

Regula 

Bauman 

Oubser 

Rhodes 

Beard 

Ouyer 

Roberts 

Bennett 

Haley 

Robinson.  Va. 

BevUl 

Hammer- 

Rogers 

Bray 

schmldt 

Rose 

Brlnkley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rousaelot 

Broomfleld 

Harsha 

Ruppe 

Brotzman 

Harvey 

Ruth 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hastings 

Sarasin 

Brown,  Ohio 

Heinz 

Satterneld 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hicks 

Baylor 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

HUlls 

Schneebell 

Buchanan 

Hlnshaw 

Sebellus 

Burgener 

Hogan 

Shoup 

Burke,  Pla. 

Holt 

Shrlver 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Shuster 

Butler 

Huber 

Sikes 

Byron 

Hudnut 

Skublts 

Camp 

H\int 

Smith,  N.T. 

Carter 

Hutchinson 

Snyder 

Casey.  Tex. 

Ichord 

Spence 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Staggers 

Clancy 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Stanton. 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

J.  WUllam 

DonH. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Steelman 

Cleveland 

Keating 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cochran 

Kemp 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Collier 

Ketchiim 

Symms 

Conable 

King 

Talcott 

Com  an 

Kuykendall 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Conte 

Landgrebe 

Teague,  Calif. 

Coiighlln 

Teague,  Tex. 

Crane 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lott 

Thone 

Daniel,  Robert 

Lujan 

Thornton 

W.,  Jr. 

McClory 

Towell,  Nev. 

Davis.  Oa. 

McCloskey 

Treen 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCoUlster 

Vander  Jagt 

Dellenback 

McDade 

Veysey 

Dennis 

McKlnney 

Waggonner 

Derwlnskl 

Madlgan 

Walsh 

Devlne 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Dickinson 

Mallary 

Ware 

Dom 

Bdarazltl 

Whitehurst 

Downing 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wldnall 

Duncan 

Martin,  N.C. 

Wiggins 

du  Pont 

Mathlas,  Cam. 

WUllams 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MazzoU 

Wilson.  Bob 

Erlenborn 

Michel 

Winn 

Esch 

MUford 

Wyatt 

Eshleman 

MUler 

Wylle 

Plndley 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Wyman 

Plah 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Toung,  Fla. 

Fisher 

Mizell 

Young,  m. 

Plynt 

Montgomery 

Toung,  S.C. 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

.  Moorhead, 

Zlon 

Porsythe 

CalU. 

Zwach 

Fountain 

Myers 

Prellnghuysen 

Nichols 
NAYS— 172 

Abzug 

Bowen 

Collins,  m.      ( 

Adams 

Brademas 

Cotter              ) 

Addabbo 

Brasco 

Cronln               \ 

Anderson, 

Breauz 

Culver 

CalU. 

Brooks 

Daniels, 

Annunzlo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Ashley 

Burke,  Calif. 

Danlelson 

Aspln 

Burke,  Mass. 

de  la  Oarza 

BadUlo 

Burltson,  Mo. 

Delltims 

Barrett 

Burton 

Denbolm 

Bergland 

Carey,  N.T. 

Dent 

Blaggl 

Carney,  Ohio 

Donohue 

Blester 

Chappell 

Drinan 

Bingham 

Chlsholm 

Dulskl 

Bogga 

c:ay 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Long.  La. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

EUberg 

Long,  Ud. 

Rosenthal 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCormack 

Rostenkowskl 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McFaU 

Roush 

Faacell 

Macdonald 

Roy 

Flood 

Madden 

Roybal 

Foley 

Mallllard 

Ryan 

Ford. 

Matsunaga 

St  Oermaln 

William  D. 

Meeds 

Sar  banes 

Fraser 

Melcher 

Schroeder 

Froehlich 

Mezvinsky 

Selberling 

Pulton 

Mlnlsh 

Slack 

Qaydos 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Oettys 

Moakley 

Stanton. 

Glalmo 

Mollotaan 

Jamea  V. 

Oibbons 

Morgan 

Steed 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Steele 

Grasso 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Stokes 

Gray 

Natcher 

Stratton 

Green.  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Studds 

Oude 

NU 

Sullivan 

HamUton 

Obey 

Symington 

Hanley 

O-Hara 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hanna 

O'NeUl 

Tiernan 

Harrington 

Patman 

Udall 

Hawkins 

Patten 

Ullman 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Pepper 

Van  Deerlin 

Perkins 

Vanlk 

Helstoskl 

Pickle 

Vlgorlto 

Holtzman 

Pike 

Whalen 

Horton 

Poage 

White 

Howard 

Podell 

Whitten 

Hungate 

Preyer 

WUson. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Price,  ni. 

Charles  H., 

Jones.  Okla. 

CalU. 

Jordan 

Wolff 

Karth 

Rees 

Wydler 

Kastenmeler 

Reld 

Tates 

Kasen 

Beuss 

Tatron 

Kluczynskl 

Rlegle 

Toung.  Alaska 

Koch 

Rlnaldo 

Toung.  Ga. 

Kyros 

Rodlno 

Toung.  Tex. 

Lehman 

Roe 

ZablocU 

I.«nt 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Utton 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

NOT  variNO— 60 

Alexander 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Owens 

Bell 

Hays 

Peyser 

Blackburn 

Hibert 

Qulllen 

Blatnlk 

Henderson 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Boland 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Boiling 

Jones,  Ala. 

Runnels 

Breckinridge 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sandman 

Cederberg 

Leggett 

Scherle 

Clark 

McEwen 

Shipley 

Clawson.  Del 

McKay 

Sisk 

Cohen 

McSpadden 

Stark 

Collins,  Tex. 

Mann 

Stephens 

Conyers 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Stubblefleld 

Corman 

Mayne 

Stuckey 

Davis,  S.O. 

Metcalfe 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Delamey 

MUls.Ark. 

Waldle 

Dlggs 

Mink 

Wilson. 

Dlngell 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Wright 

Ounter 

Murphy,  HI. 

Hanrahan 

Nelsen 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against 

Mr.  Blackburn  for.  with  Mr.  EoUfleld 
against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle  against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  n- 
Unols  against. 

Mr.  Cohen  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 

Mr.  BeU  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Qumen  for,  with  Mr.  Dlngell  against. 

Mr.  Scherle  for,  with  Mr.  Hays  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Mlsacuri  for,  with  Mr.  Ounter 
against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney  against. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Corman 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Metcalfe  against. 

Until  further  notice:. 
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Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Breckinridge. 

Mr.  Mosher  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Mayne  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Sisk. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEAD-BASED      PAINT      POISONING 
PREVENTION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  504  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  504 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  CB.It. 
8930)  to  amend  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act,  and  for  other  purposee. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled    by    the    chairman    and    ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bUl    to    the    House    with    such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  u 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage    of    H.R.    8920.    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  discharged 
from   the  further  consideration   of  the  bUl 
S.  007.  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  In  tbe 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bUI  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  8930  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mahtin)  pending 
which  I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  504 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8920,  a  bill  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

House  Resolution  504  provides  that 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  8920.  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  607,  and  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  In  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  607  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  HJl.  8920  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Title  I  of  HJl.  8920  authorizes  grants 


for  the  detection  and  treatment  of  chil- 
dren with  high  lead  levels  in  their  blood. 
Title  n  authorizes  grants  for  programs 
to  eliminate  the  hazards  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  and  title  in  authorizes 
Federal  research  tmd  demonstration 
programs.  The  bill  permits  titles  I  and 
n  grants  to  be  made  to  private  nonprofit 
and  community  organizations  as  well  as 
public  agencies.  Section  6  of  the  bill 
amends  the  act  by  changing  the  defini- 
tion of  lead  content  in  paint  from  1  per- 
cent lead  by  weight  to  0.5  percent  lead 
by  weight.  H.R.  8920  also  increases  the 
maximum  Federal  share  of  title  I  pro- 
grams to  90  percent — the  present  figure 
is  75  percent. 

The  cost  of  H.R.  8920  wiU  be  approxi- 
mately $52.5  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  504  in  order  that  we 
may  debate  and  discuss  H  Jl.  8920. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  has  said.  House  Resolution  504 
provides  for  an  oi>en  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate  on  this  legislation.  He  has  ade- 
quately explained  the  bill  itself. 

It  came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  unanimously,  and 
came  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  unani- 
mously. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
rule,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  questiok  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Tiovae  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8920)  to  amend  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
T6xas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COmcrrTKK   OF   TH«   WROU 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
aa.  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8920,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmak)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnau) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  8920,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  would  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  a  very  Important  pro- 
gram that  the  Congress  enacted  in  1970 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  detection 
and  elimination  of  a  serious  manmtide 
childhood  disease,  lead  paint  poisoning. 


The  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  was  sponsored  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  (Currency  Committee, 
Bill  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
distinguished  member  from  New  York, 
the  late  Congressman  William  Fitts 
Ryan. 

Lead  paint  poisoning  in  children  Is  a 
problem  experienced  in  many  of  our 
older    urban    areas    across    the    United 
States.  Small  children  usually  from  the 
ages  of  1  to  6  years  Ingest  paint  chip- 
pings  which  contain  amounts  of  lead 
which  when  ingested  cause  serious  dam- 
age to  the  central  nervous  system  causing 
mental  retardation  and  causing  serious 
damage  to  the  blood  system  of  these  chil- 
dren. The  Congrress  recognized  this  prob- 
lem in  1970  and  enacted  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  This  suit 
provided  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  local 
communities    to    eliminate    lead-based 
paint    poisoning.    Second,    it    provided 
grants  to  local  communities  for  the  de- 
tection   and    treatment    of    lead-based 
paint  poisoning;  and  finally,  it  provided 
for  a  Federal  demonstration  and  research 
program  to  determine  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  in  the 
United  States.  This  act  also  defined  the 
term  "lead-based  paint"  to  mean  any 
paint  containing  more  than   1  percent 
lead  by  weight.  HJl.  8920  would  continue 
these  programs  by  providing  for  addi- 
tlcHial  authorizations  totaling  $105  mll- 
Uon  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years  and  would 
provide  for  a  new  deflni^on  of  lead  con- 
tent in  paint  at  a  new  lower  level  of  0.5 
percent  lead  by  weight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  by  a  25-to-O  vote  and  I  believe 
merits  the  strong  support  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  tbe 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bas- 
RZTT)  for  his  untiring,  consistent  hard 
work  in  seeking  to  eliminate  the  dread- 
ful threat  of  poisonhig  in  infants  caused 
by  the  ingestion  of  lead-based  paint, 
recognizing  the  national  urgency— Uie 
continuing  cost  In  loss  of  life  and  suffer- 
ing— he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  problem  and  a  search  for 
solutions.  He  is  due  great  credit  for 
bringing  this  bill  forward.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  full  agreement  and  sumwrt 
ac  we  consider  the  bill,  H.R.  8920. 

Over  a  long  period  of  study,  the  com- 
mittee has  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  cause,  effect,  and  incidence  of  poison- 
ing resulting  from  the  ingestion  of  lead- 
based  paint. 

It  is  a  widely  dispersed,  manmade,  but 
preventable  situation  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  Remnants  and  residues  of 
dangerous  lead-based  paint  products, 
mostly  In  old  structures,  are  the  cause 
for  axi  alarming  number  of  tragic  poison- 
ings. The  actual  number  of  victims  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  problems  we  must  pur- 
sue. The  fact  that  there  are  continuing 
new  cases  of  lead  poisoning  is  ample 
cause  for  alarm.  Most  frequently  the 
contaminating  material  Is  old  paint — a 
type  which  was  in  use  some  30  years  ago 
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containing  as  much  as  50  percent  basic 
carbonate  of  lead.  Paint  applied  at  that 
time  is  now  deteriorating  with  age  and  Is 
commonly  f  oimd  to  be  packing  and  peel- 
ing in  houses  still  in  us^rom  that  period. 
We  are  informed  that  the  contaminant 
Is  sweet  In  taste  and  attractive  to  the  In- 
quisitive child's  interest.  With  the  source 
so  readily  available,  ingestion  occurs 
quite  naturally.  When  such  practice  Is 
unobserved  or  allowed  to  continue  by  un- 
suspecting adults  it  may  yield  a  conse- 
qilence  of  either  death  or  irreversible  dis- 
ability to  the  child.  Recognized  disabil- 
ities resulting  from  lead  poisoning  in- 
clude mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy, 
convulsive  seizures,  blindness,  behavioral 
disorders,  and  other  neurological  handi- 
caps. 

Truly,  the  loss  and  suffering  associated 
with  such  poisonings  are  beyond  meas- 
ure. It  is  imperative  that  effective  actions 
and  adequate  resources  be  marshaled  to 
eliminate  this  insidious  threat  to  the 
children  of  our  Nation.  In  this  circimi- 
stance,  a  directed  and  fiilly  coordinated 
Federal  effort  is  clearly  essential. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  Jcnow  a 
great  deal  about  what  must  be  done.  We 
know  how  to  screen  and  diagnose  lead 
poisoning.  We  know  that  the  environ- 
ment of  greatest  risk  is  conunon  to  cer- 
tain areas  such  as  urban,  inner-city,  pre- 
World  War  n  construction. 

However,  there  are  many  things  about 
the  present  situation  that  we  do  not 
know.  We  need  to  fix  swiceptable  levels  of 
lead  content  in  paint.  We  need  to  find 
acceptable  means  for  removing  concen- 
trations of  lead  contaminants.  And,  we 
need  to  apply  this  new  knowledge  in  the 
elimination  of  hazards  and  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  lead  poisoning. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  all  of  these 
points  are  recognized  in  H.R.  8920 — the 
proposal  now  before  us.  We  can  do  no 
greater  service  to  this  Nation  than  to 
recognize  the  dangers  and  prevept  fu- 
ture loss  and  disability  amoii^  our 
children. 

We  can  certainly  do  no  less  than  to 
support  the  proposal  now  before  us. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  House 
the  bill,  HJl.  8920,  to  amend  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  June  28  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  0.  Before  proceeding  to 
discuss  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WmNALL)  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Browv)  for  the 
fine  cooperation  and  suggestions  they 
made  in  our  consideration  of  the  lead 
paint  bill.  Their  suggestions  and  amend- 
ments ^ere  adopted  by  the  committee, 
and  I  believe  have  made  the  lead  paint 
bill  a  noncontroverslal  bill  and,  of  course, 
has  gfreatly  improved  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  highlights 
of  the  bill.  First  of  aU,  this  bill  would 
authorize  $105  million  over  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  for  the  three  grant  pro- 


grams— detection  and  treatment,  elim- 
ination, and  research — imder  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 
Authorizations  for  this  program  expired 
on  June  30  of  last  year.  If  the  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  prevention  program  is  to 
continue,  we  need  to  provide  additional 
authorizations.  I  believe  this  figiire  Is 
reasonable  and  well  below  the  $400  mil- 
lion authorization  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed lead  paint  bill. 

Second,  the  bill  would  change  the  def- 
inition of  lead  content  in  paint  from  the 
existing  1  percent  lead  by  weight  to  0.5 
percent  lead  by  weight  immediately  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  In  the  bill 
that  we  considered  in  subcommittee  there 
was  an  additional  definition  of  lead  paint 
to  be  implemented  on  Janxiary  1,  1974. 
This  definition  was  0.06  percent  lead  by 
weight.  After  considerable  discussion  in 
the  subcommittee  and  with  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  we  determined  that  this 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  that  the 
Secretary  be  afforded  adequate  time  to 
determine  a  new  definition  of  lead  In 
paint  and  to  report  back  to  the  Congress 
on  December  31.  1974.  with  his  new 
findings. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  establish  procediures  to  elimi- 
nate, sis  far  as  practicable,  the  hazards 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  to  any 
existing  housing  which  may  present  such 
a  hazard  and  which  is  covered  by  an  ap- 
plication for  mortgage  insurance  or 
housing  assistance  payments  under  a 
program  administered  by  HUD.  Such 
procedures  would  apply  to  all  ho\ising 
constructed  prior  to  1950. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
that  was  in  last  year's  housing  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  preemption  of  all  State 
and  local  laws  regarding  requirements, 
prohibitions,  and  standards  relating  to 
lead  content  in  paints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
Is  a  relatively  noncontroverslal  bill  and 
It  should  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  the  importance  of  this 
bill.  Coming  as  I  do  from  one  of  the 
older  and  larger  cities  of  this  country, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  with  families  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  afflicted  with  this 
manmade  disease,  lead  paint  poisoning. 
The  committee  report  points  out  400,- 
000  children  are  believed  to  be  suffering 
from  high  blood  levels  of  lead  poisoning 
each  year.  Ingestion  by  young  children 
of  paint  chips  from  peeling  walls  in  older 
buildings  has  caused  severe  damage  to 
the  central  nervous  system,  as  well  as 
mental  retardation  and  brain  damage. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  pro- 
vide the  needed  assistance  that  Is  em- 
bodied in  this  bUl.  It  wUl  cost  this  Na- 
tion approximately  $200  million  armually 
for  treatment,   education,   and  institu- 
tion care  for  those  children  that  have 
been  afflicted  by  this  lead  paint.  If  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 

bill. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  first  of  all  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  reporting  this 
legislation. 

However,  I  do  have  two  questions. 

Section  506  appears  to  preempt  State 
and  local  laws  regarding  the  lead  content 
of  paints  which  would  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  this  section  does  not  apply 
to  State  laws  outside  the  scope  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  sun  I  correct 
In  assuming  that  section  506  is  not  an 
attempt  to  modify  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Hsizardous  Substances  Act  which 
deal  with  the  setting  of  safe  levels  of 
lead  in  paints  smd  State  activities  with 
regard  to  such  levels? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  aiso  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentlemsin  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsin from  Pennsylvsuaia  has  expired. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chsdrman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosuithai.)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8920— which 
amends  Public  Law  91-695,  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act — 
sind  to  offer  three  amendments  which  I 
feel  will  strengthen  the  battle  against 
childhood  lead  poisoning. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  detecting,  curing, 
smd  preventing  a  disease  wliich  currently 
afflicts  some  400.000  children.  Less  than 
16.000  of  these  young  victims  actually  re- 
ceive treatment  and  half  of  them  are 
left  mentally  retarded.  About  200  young- 
sters die  esich  year  from  lead  poisoning. 
In  my  city  of  New  York,  there  are 
30,000  children  who  each  year  suffer 
from  lead  poisoning,  but  fewer  than  1.000 
cases  axe  reported  each  year.  Lesid  poi- 
soning is  a  disease  endemic  to  the  slums. 
Although  the  city  outlawed  the  use  of 
lead  in  interior  paints  more  than  10  years 
ago,  leaded  paint  still  remsiins  on  wsdls 
which  have  been  covered  with  newer  non- 
leaded  coats. 

Nearly  2V2  million  children  are  vulner- 
able to  lead  poisoning  because  they  live 
in  substandsu-d  housing  with  leaded  paint 
peeling  off  interior  walls.  Msiny  mothers 
sure  imawsu-e  of  the  dangers  of  eating 
lead  chips  and  su-e  not  prepsu-ed  to  indi- 
cate to  the  physician  that  such  dangers 
exist  in  the  home.  What  is  more,  the 
early  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  are 
vague — nausea,  lethsu-gy,  and  crsinki- 
ness — consequently  both  parent  and 
physician  have  a  difficult  time  attribut- 
ing the  symptoms  to  their  proper  cause. 
Even  hospitsd  treatment  to  remove  the 
lesui  is  not  a  completely  effective  means 
to  combat  lead  poisoning.  Simply  send- 
ing a  deleaded  child  bsu:k  to  a  leaded  en- 
vironment where  he  can  once  more  swal- 
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low  peeling  chips  of  lead-based  paint  Is 
as  ridiculous  as  curing  a  man  of  pneu- 
monia smd  then  forcing  him  out  into  a 
freezing  rsdnstorm  with  no  shoes,  no  hat, 
and  no  coat. 

This  spring,  the  other  body  imanl- 
mously  psissed  a  similar  bill,  S.  607.  The 
principal  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  are  the  permissible 
level  of  lead  in  paint,  the  amount  of 
funding  authorized  and  the  preemption 
of  Federal  law.  Because  I  believe  the 
Senate  bill  is  the  more  desirable  of  the 
two,  my  amendments  attempt  to  bring 
the  House  bill  in  line  with  those 
provisions. 

First.  Federal  preemption:  H.R.  8920 
amends  title  V  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  by  declaring 
null  and  void  "smy  and  all  laws"  of 
States  and  locsd  governments  relating 
to  lead  content  in  paints  "which  differ 
from  the  provisions  of  this' act."  My 
sjnendment  would  have  the  provisions  of 
the  su;t  supersede  only  those  State  and 
local  laws  smd  regulations  which  are 
less  stringent  than  those  of  H.R.  8920. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  defines  a  safe 
level  of  leswl  in  paint  at  0.5  percent. 
Without  my  amendment,  a  city  like  Chi- 
cago, which  sets  the  lead  level  at  0.06 
percent,  would  find  its  standards  under- 
mined. My  sunendment  will  permit  Chi- 
cago to  keep  its  stronger  standards 
while  preventing  others  from  setting 
weaker  standards  than  the  federsilly-set 
leiKl  level  for  paint. 

Second.  Lesid  content:  Section  6  of 
HJl.  8920  defines  lead-bsised  paint  as 
that  containing  0.5  percent  or  more  lesMl 
by  weight — the  same  standard  set  by 
PDA  Yegiilations.  The  Senate  bill  goes 
one  step  further,  lowering  the  acceptable 
lesul  content  to  0.06  percent  after  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year  unlef«^  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
determines  that  a  higher  level,  not  to 
exceed  0.5  percent,  is  safe.  My  sunend- 
ment is  essentlsdly  in  line  with  the  Sen- 
ate language  except  that  it  requires  the 
Secretary  to  hold  public  hearings  prior 
to  making  his  determination.  This  will 
help  preclude  hsisty  smd  secret  decisions. 
The  0.06-percent  level  is  fesisible.  The 
FDA  Commissioner,  in  an  order  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register— March 
11.  1972,  37  F.R.  5299— noted  that  the 
National  Paint  &  Coatings  Association 
had  noUfled  him  that  It  anticipated  Its 
members  csm  produce  by  4  months  from 
now  interior  products  not  exceeding  the 
0.06-percent  maximal  lead  level,  and  by 
January  1975,  make  exterior  products 
meeting  this  same  requirement. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  recom- 
mended the  0.06-percent  level.  The  Sen- 
ate report  on  S.  607  stated: 

Oovermnent  scientists  working  with  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  toxicology  concluded 
that  paint  containing  more  than  0.06% 
lead,  dried  on  wall  siirfaces,  may  endanger 
the  health  of  young  chUdren. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  0.06  per- 
cent standard  will  go  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974,  imless  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfsu-e.  follow- 
ing public  hearings,  provides  Justifica- 
tion for  Implementing  a  different  lead 


level  content.  If  a  different  level  Is  Justi- 
fied, it  csmnot  exceed  0.5  percent  lead 
content  in  Interior  residential  paints. 

Third.  Funding:  Section  7  of  H.R.  8920 
authorizes  spending  $105  million  over 
the  next  2  years,  compared  to  $300  mil- 
lion over  4  years  in  S.  607.  My  amend- 
ment would  adopt  the  spending  author- 
ization of  the  Senate  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  House  biU  authorizes  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975  for 
grant  assistance  in  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing; my  amendment  would  provide  $30 
million  a  year  for  the  next  4  years. 

■ntle  n  of  H.R.  8920  authorizes  $30 
million  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  for 
grant  assistance  in  the  elimination  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning;  my  smiend- 
ment  would  Incresise  the  authorization 
to  $40  million  a  year  over  4  years. 

Title  m  authorizes  $2.5  million  for 
the  2  fiscal  years  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration programs  to  find  the  best 
methods  to  remove  lesid-bsised  paint 
from  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  of 
residential  homes;  my  sunendment 
would  provide  $5  million  a  year  for  the 
4  years. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  stand 
as  a  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  William 
Pitts  Ryan  of  New  York,  who  for  many 
years  fought  for  this  type  of  legislation 
and  to  whom  much  of  the  credit  must  be 
given  for  the  current  awareness  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Nation  about  lead 
poisoning. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too, 
wimt  to  join  in  commending  Mr.  Barrett 
for  bringing  out  such  a  fine  bill  as  H.R. 
8920. 1  want  to  call  the  Members'  specific 
attention  to  two  provisions  in  the  bill. 
One  appears  on  page  4,  section  301,  para- 
graph (b) . 

"ITie  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  conduct  appropriate  research 
on  multiple  layers  of  dried  paint  film,  con- 
taining the  various  lead  compounds  com- 
monly used,  m  order  to  ascertain  the  safe 
level  of  lead  In  residential  paint  products. 
No  later  than  December  31, 1974 — 

Just  the  end  of  next  yesir — 
the   Secretary   shaU   submit   to  Congress   a 
full  and  complete  report  of  his  findings  and 
recommendations. . . . 

I  should  also  like  to  call  the  Members' 
attention  to  psige  6  under  "Federsd  Hous- 
ing Administration  Requirements": 

Sec.  6.  Section  601(3)  of  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  per  centum  lead  by 
weight"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five- 
tenths  of  1  per  centum  lead  by  weight". 

This  actually  cuts  In  half  the  amount 
of  lead  which  is  permitted  in  paint  under 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act. 

I  will  have  to  respectfully  disagree 
with  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
to  the  effect  that  paint  should  have  a 
percentage  of  slx-hiuidredths  of  1  per- 
cent by  weight.  Having  had  some  experi- 


ence In  quantitative  chemical  analysis, 

1  can  tell  the  Members  that  it  would  he 
almost  impossible  to  determine  whether 
or  not  lead  paint  contains  six -hundredths 
of  1  percent  of  lead. 

Another  thing,  too.  It  Is  genersiUy  rec- 
ognized that  in  the  manufacture  of  paint 
a  small  sunount  of  lesid  is  necessary,  and 
one-hsdf  of  1  percent  is  hsOf  of  what  is 
permitted  now,  sind  with  less  than  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  psiint 
that  would  resdly  do  the  Job  it  is  supposed 
to  do. 

Having  lived  very  close  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's district — ^whlch  suUoins  mine — I 
am  f  ajnilisu*  with  the  older  homes  where 
the  paint  Is  peeling  and  the  children  are 
actually  eating  the  paint  contsilnlng  lead. 
However,  in  that  paint  the  lead  percent- 
sige  is  30,  40,  and  50  percent,  sind  some- 
times even  more. 

So  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal's sunendment  about  instructing 
HEW  to  have  pubUc  hesu-ings,  but  I  def- 
initely object  to  reducing  the  amount  of 
lead  to  six-himdredths  of  1  percent.  It  Is 
an  sunount  too  small  to  do  any  good,  and 
it  is  an  amount  too  small  to  even  be 
mesisured. 

With  the  exception  of  that  I  do  not 
object  to  the  other  sunendment  which  the 
gentlemsui  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal) hsis  mentioned,  such  as  public 
hearings  to  be  held  by  HEW,  I  strongly 
urge  Members  to  support  fully  H.R.  8920 
as  presented. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  400,000  children  are  af- 
fected by  high  blood  levels  of  lead  each 
year.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  reported  that  16,- 
000  young  children  require  medical 
treatment  each  year  for  leswi  poisoning 
resulting  from  the  children  eating  paint 
and  plaster  chips:  3,200  children  suffer 
moderate  to  severe  brain  damage  from 
this  disease.  Another  800  have  brain  tis- 
sue deterioration  which  requires  perma- 
nent institutionahzation.  Another  200  die 
annually  from  lead  poisoning. 

Childhood  lesid  poisoning  is  a  devas- 
tating disesise.  Its  symptoms  may  appear 
insidiously  or  suddenly.  The  child,  whose 
gums  may  become  blue,  may  lose  his  ap- 
petite for  food,  vomit,  become  less  sdert 
smd  more  Irritable,  have  temper  tan- 
trums or  develop  a  clumsy  staggered 
wsdk.  The  child  may  experience  ab- 
dominal pains  which  can  become  so  se- 
vere that  he  doubles  up  from  spasm  of 
the  bowel.  Lead  can  cause  tiny  hemor- 
rhages in  the  brsdn  lesiding  to  convtdsions 
and  coma.  It  may  silso  Interfere  with  the 
f  imctioning  of  nerves  in  the  arm  and  leg, 
causing  a  parsilysis  called  wrist  or  foot 
droop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8920,  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  smiendments,  a  fine 
piece  of  legislation  which  carries  on  the 
work  and  the  spirit  of  my  late  and  dis- 
tinguished collesigue  from  New  York. 
William  Pitts  Ryan.  The  act  hsis  been 
drafted  with  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
our  Nation's  poorer  citizens  who  pay  the 
heaviest  price  for  this  terrible  disease.  I 
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also  support  the  proposed  amendments 
as  I  believe  they  will  considerably 
strengthen  this  legislation.  The  poor,  In 
this  time  of  severe  housing  shortages 
across  th^ountry  are  condemned  to  the 
oldest  anv  most  decrepit  dwelling  units 
available.  Their  housing  is  often  covered 
with  hazardous  lead-based  paint.  Al- 
though many  imits  have  since  been  re- 
painted with  low  lead  paints  now  man- 
dated by  law.  every  time  a  leak  or  crack 
appears  causing  surface  abrasion,  th& 
original  dangerous  high  lead  paint  b€^ 
comes  exposed  and  conditions  are  ripe 
for  a  new  case  of  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing. 

The  legislation  and  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized are  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  lead  poisoning 
problem  we  are  facing  today.  Albeit  even 
more  money  should  be  authorized  as 
did  the  other  body. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  grants 
to  private  nonprofit  community  orga- 
nizations for  treatment  of  lead  poison- 
ing and  elimination  of  the  problem. 
Community  groups  often  have  a  greater 
awareness  of  community  problems  than 
do  local  units  of  Government.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  community  groups  have 
been  encouraged  to  extend  their  pro- 
grams through  Federal  funding  and  I 
am  pleased  at  the  possiblities  imearthed 
through  this  provision. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  hope  of  our 
Nation  lies  in  our  children.  Many  chal- 
lenges remain  ahead  for  generations  to 
come.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price 
of  childhood  damage,  death,  and  disease 
caused  by  lead  poisoning.  I  urge  support 
of  this  critically  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  8920,  the  amendments 
to  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act. 

On  March  20.  1973,  I  introduced  HJl. 
5905  providing  for  a  "flve-tenths  of  1  per 
centum"  level  in  lead-based  paints.  FDA 
has  recommended  the  0.5  percent,  which 
is  considered  to  be  20  times  the  margin 
of  safety  for  children. 

Senator  Kznnxdt's  bill,  8.  607,  calls 
for  a  0.06  percent,  a  figure  that  is  un- 
realistic to  manufacturers  and  not 
backed  by  any  proven  scientific  facts. 

The  days  of  old  lead  paint,  such  as  lin- 
seed oil  base,  are  gone.  Today  the  func- 
tion of  lead  in  paint  is  not  color  pigment, 
but  rather  it  is  a  drying  agent.  The  0.5- 
percent  level  allows  for  use  of  lead  for 
drying,  while  at  the  same  time  provides 
the  necessary  margin  of  safety  for 
children. 

H Jl.  8920  also  provides  for  Federal 
research  by  HEW  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  safe  level  of  lead  in  residential  paint 
products.  A  fiill  rep>ort  would  be  due  by 
December  31,  1974.  If  we  need  a  level  of 
lead  content  In  paint  lower  than  flve- 
tenths  of  1  percent  let  us  wait  until  we 
have  the  research  to  support  that  level, 
and  not  unduly  place  an  unbearable  ex- 
tra burden  on  the  backs  of  paint 
manufacturers. 

H.R.  8920  also  contains  a  section  es- 
tablishing full  Federal  preemption  to 
create  one  nationwide  lead  content 
standard.  Because  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  paint  industry  we  need  a 
uniform  national  standard,  not  State-to- 
State  standards. 


I  would  like  to  commend  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  especladly  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  for  the  leader- 
ship displayed  in  handling  this  legisla- 
tion, and  recommend  favorable  support 
for  this  bill  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8920  which  extends 
and  improves  the  resources  available  for 
detecting  and  combating  the  effects  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  This  bill  is 
similar  though  not  precisely  identical  to 
HJl.  1081  which  I  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  Congress.  Although  I  would 
prefer  a  stronger  bill,  there  is  great  need 
for  this  legislation  at  the  present  time 
and  I  commend  the  bill  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

"  Lead-based  paint  poisoning  is  an  ill- 
ness that  primarily  affects  children  aged 
1  to  6  who  live  in  the  urban  inner  city. 
Many  of  the  buildings  in  our  Nation's 
largest  cities  are  of  pre-World  War  n 
vintage.  At  that  time  it  was  common  for 
people  to  use  a  paint  that  may  have 
contained  as  much  as  50-percent  basic 
carbonate  of  lead.  Today,  this  paint  is 
peeling  off  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  these 
dwellings  in  small  chips.  Small  children 
often  eat  these  paint  chips  with  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Lead  poisoning  damages  the  central 
nervous  system  of  snmll  children  and 
often  leads  to  mental  retardation,  blind- 
ness, and  severe  damage  to  the  blood  sys- 
tem. It  is  estimated  that  200  children  die 
each  year  and  that  another  400,000  chil- 
dren suffer  from  high  blood  levels  due  to 
this  type  of  poisoning. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  major 
provisions.  First,  it  authorizes  grants  of 
$20  million  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975  to  be  utilized  in  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning. It  also  raises  the  Federal  share 
of  program  costs  to  90  percent  from  the 
current  75  percent  level. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  expen- 
diture of  $60  million  over  the  next  2  years 
for  grant  assistance  in  the  elimination  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  These  grants 
would  be  utilized  to  establish  procedures 
to  remove  all  interior  and  exterior  sur- 
faces of  residential  housing  in  which 
lead-based  paint  has  been  used. 

Next,  there  is  a  $5  million  au- 
thorization over  the  next  2  years  for  a 
study  of  the  most  effective  methods  to 
remove  lead-based  paint  from  interior 
and  exterior  surfaces  of  residential 
homes.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  conduct  research  on  multiple 
layers  of  dried  paint  film  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  safe  level  of  lead  in  resi- 
dential paint  products. 

The  bill  also  changes  the  definition  of 
lead  content  in  paint  from  the  existing 
1  percent  lead  by  weight  to  0.5  percent 
lead  by  weight.  The  bill  also  calls  for  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  do  research  on  a 
new  definition  of  lead  in  paint  and  report 
his  finding  to  Congress  on  December  31, 
1974. 

Fifth,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  establish  procedures  to  elimi- 
nate the  hazards  of  lead-based  paints  to 
housing  which  is  covered  by  an  applica- 
tion for  mortgage  insurance  or  housing 
assistance  payments  under  a  HUD-ad- 
ministered  program.  This  provision  ap- 


plies to  all  housing  constructed  prior  to 
1950. 

Fiimlly,  the  bill  contains  a  preemption 
clause  with  respect  to  all  State  and  local 
laws  regarding  requirements  relating  to 
lead  contents  in  paint. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  protect  the  children 
of  our  Nation  from  a  serious  illness.  I 
hope  that  we  can  pass  this  bill  today 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  so  that 
the  administration  is  aware  of  Congress 
commitment  to  the  eradication  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HA.  8920 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  (a) 
section  101(a)  of  the  Lead  Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act  Is  amended  by  strllc- 
Ing  out  "units  of  general  local  government 
In  any  State"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"public  agencies  of  units  of  general  local 
government  In  any  State  and  to  private  non- 
profit organizations  In  any  State". 

(b)  Section  101  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "76  per  centum"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum". 

(c)  Section  101  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  centralized  laboratory 
facilities  for  analyzing  biological  and  en- 
vironmental lead  specimens  obtained  from 
local  lead  based  paint  potwoning  detection 
programs.". 

(d)  Section  101  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  satisfactory  assurance  that  (A)  the 
services  to  be  provided  will  constitute  an  ad- 
dition to,  or  a  significant  Improvement  in 
quality  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
criteria  of  the  Secretary)  In,  services  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided,  and  (B)  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  section  - 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and,  to  the  extent  practical,  Increase 
the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non- 
Federal  f\inds  that  would.  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  avaUable  for 
the  program  described  In  this  section,  and 
will  in  no  event  supplant  such  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment In  any  State"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "public  agencies  of  units  of  general 
local  government  In  any  State  and  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations  In  any  State". 

(b)  Section  201(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
Tfrocedures  to  remove  from  exposure  to  young 
children  aU  Interior  surfaces  of  residential 
housing,  porches,  and  exterior  surfaces  of 
such  housing  to  which  children  may  be  com- 
monly exposed,  in  those  areas  that  present^ 
high  risk  for  the  health  of  residents  because 
of  the  presence  of  lead  based  paints.  Such 
programs  should  include  those  surfaces  on 
which  non-lead-based  paints  have  been  used 
to  cover  sxirfaces  to  which  lead  based  paints 
were  previously  applied;  and". 

(c)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  public  agency,  of  a  unit  of  local 
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government  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  receives  assistance  under  this 
Act  shall  make  available  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, for  purposes  of  audit  and  examination, 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  assistance  received 
by  such  public  agency  of  a  unit  of  local 
government  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
under  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Lead  Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"rEOKRAI.    DEMONSTRATION    AND    RESBAXCH    PKO- 
GIAM 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration and  research  program  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 
of  lead  based  paint  poisoning  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  Including 
the  methods  by  which  the  lead  based  paint 
hazard  can  most  effectively  be  removed  from 
Interior  surfaces,  porches,  and  exterior  sur- 
faces of  residential  housing  to  which  chil- 
dren may  be  exposed. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  appropriate  re- 
search on  multiple  layers  of  dried  paint  film, 
containing  the  varloiis  lead  compounds  com- 
monly iised,  m  order  to  ascertain  the  safe 
level  of  lead  In  residential  paint  products. 
No  later  than  December  31,  1974,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations as  developed  pursuant  to  such 
programs,  together  with  a  statement  of  any 
legislation  which  should  be  enacted  or  any 
changes  in  existing  law  which  should  be 
made  In  order  to  carry  out  such  recommend- 
attona." 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Lead  Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"RDESAI.     ROTTSINC    ADMINISTRATION     BEQmRE- 
MKNTS 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  eliminate  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable the  hazards  of  lead  based  paint 
poisoning  with  respect  to  any  existing  hous- 
ing which  may  present  such  hazards  and 
which  is  covered  by  an  application  for  mort- 
gage insurance  or  housing  assistance  pay- 
ments under  a  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  aU 
such  housing  constructed\prior  to  1960  and 
shaU  as  a  minimum  provide  for  (1)  appro- 
priate measures  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pra- 
tlcable  immediate  hazards  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  paint  which  may  comtaln  lead  and 
to  which  children  may  be  expoaed,  and  (2) 
assured  notification  to  purchasers  of  such 
housing  of  the  hazards  of  lead  based  paint, 
of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  lead 
based  paint  poisoning,  and  of  the  importance 
and  availability  of  maintenance  and  removal 
techniques  for  eliminating  such  hazards. 
Such  procedures  may  apply  to  housing  con- 
structed during  or  after  1950  If  the  Secretary 
determines,  in  his  discretion,  that  such  hous- 
ing presents  hazards  of  lead  based  paint.  The 
Secretary  may  establish  such  other  proce- 
dures as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Ftirther,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  and  implement  proce- 
dures to  eliminate  the  hazards  of  lead  based 
paint  poisoning  in  all  federaUy  owned  prop- 
erties prior  to  the  sale  of  such  properties 
When  their  use  Is  Intended  for  residential 
habitation.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "PROORAM".  m  the 
caption  of  such  title,  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  "FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMIN- 
ISTRA'nON   REQUIREMXNTB". 


(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  become  effective  upon 
the  expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Section  401  of  the  Lead  Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act^s  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,"  after 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

Sec.  6.  Section  601(3)  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  i>er  centum  lead  by  weight" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five-tenths  of 
1  per  centum  lead  by  weight"." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  603(a)  of  the  Lead 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  t20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976". 

(b)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  ^fore  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975". 

(c)  Section  603(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and  by 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  $2,600,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976".< 

(d)  Section  503(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  matter  after  the  semicolon 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  any 
amounts  authorized  for  one  fiscal  year  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

(e)  Title  V  of  the  Lead  Baaed  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tions: 

"ELICniLITT  or  CERTAIN  STATE  AQENCIBS 

"Sec.  504.  Notwlttutandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  grants  authorized  under 
sections  101  and  201  of  this  Act  may  be  made 
to  an  agency  of  State  government  in  any 
case  where  State  government  provides  direct 
services  to  citizens  in  local  communities  or 
Where  units  of  general  local  government 
within  the  State  are  prevented  by  State  law 
from  Implementing  or  receiving  such  grants 
or  from  expending  such  grants  in  accordance 
with  their  Intended  purpose. 

"AOVISORT  BOARDS 

"Sk.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, is  authorized  to  establish  a  National 
ChUdhood  Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Ad- 
visory Board  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  policy 
relating  to  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  Include  resi- 
dents of  communities  and  neighborhoods 
affected  by  lead  based  paint  poisoning.  EUMSh 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Board  who 
Is  not  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  authorized  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
the  minimum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18, 
under  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  (Including 
traveltlme)  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  All 
members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  necessary  expenses  incurred  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  board  for  each  local  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  Act  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  this  program.  Two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  residents  of 
conununlties  and  neighborhoods  affected  by 
lead  based  paint  poisoning.  A  majority  of  the 
board  shall  be  appointed  from  among  parents 
who,  when  appointed,  have  at  least  one  child 


under  six  years  of  age.  Elach  member  of  a 
local  advisory  board  shaU  only  be  reimbursed 
for  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  actual 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  board. 

"XITECT    T7PON    STATE    LAW 

"Sec.  606.  It  Is  hereby  expressly  declared 
that  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  super- 
sede any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  units 
of  local  government  Insofar  as  they  may  now 
or  hereafter  provide  for  a  requirement,  pro- 
hibition, or  standard  relating  to  the  lead 
content  In  paints  or  other  similar  sxirface- 
coatlng  materials  which  differs  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Any  law,  regulation,  or 
ordinance  purporting  to  establish  such  dif- 
ferent requirement,  prohibition,  or  standard 
shall  be  null  and  void.". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill -be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    ROSENTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oCfer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosenthal: 
Page  6,  strike  out  lines  20  through  23  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  Section  601(3)  of  the  Lead  Based 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  the  term  'lead  baaed  paint'  means — 

"(A)  prior  to  December  31,  1973,  any  paint 
containing  more  than  five-tenths  of  1  per 
centum  lead  by  weight  (calculated  as  lead 
metal)  In  the  total  nonvolatile  content  of 
liquid  paints  or  in  the  dried  film  of  paint  al- 
ready applied; 

"(B)  after  December  31,  1973.  any  paint 
containing  more  than  six  one -hundredths  of 
1  per  centum  lead  by  weight  (calculated  as 
lead  metal)  In  the  total  nonvolatUe  content 
of  liquid  paints  or  in  the  dried  film  of  paint 
already  applied,  except  that  if  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  the  Secretary,  based  on 
studies  conducted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 301  (b)  of  this  Act,  determines  after  pub- 
lic hearings  that  another  level  of  lead,  not  to 
exceed  five-tenths  of  1  per  centum.  Is  safe, 
then  such  other  level  shall  be  effective  after 
December  31,  1973.". 

Page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  "December  31, 
1974"  and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "December 
31,  1973". 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill  imder  consideration 
merely  retains  the  existing  FDA  stand- 
ards for  amoimt  of  lead  in  paint  and 
makes  no  progress  in  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating the  amount.  The  bill  defines  lead- 
based  paint  as  that  containing  0.5  per- 
cent lead  by  weight — the  same  standard 
set  by  FDA  regulations.  My  amendment, 
which  conforms  to  the  Senate  bill,  goes 
one  step  further  by  lowering  the  accept- 
able lead  content  to  0.06  percent  after 
December  31  of  this  year  unless  studies 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  show  that  a  higher  level, 
not  to  exceed  the  current  0.5  percent 
limit,  is  .safe. 

The  0.06  percent  level  is  not  onlv  de- 
sirable but  it  is  feasible.  The  FDA  Com- 
missioner, in  an  order  published  in  the 
Federal  Register — March  11.  1973.  37 
PJl.  5299— noted  that  the  National  Paint 
and  Coatings  Association  had  notified 
him  that  it  antici|)ated  its  members  can 
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produce  by  4  months  from  now  interior 
products  not  exceeding  the  0.06-percent 
maximum  lead  level,  and  by  January 
1975.  exterior  products  meeting  this  same 
requirement. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  rec- 
ommends the  0.06-percent  level.  TTie 
Senate  report  on  S.  607  stated: 

Gtovernment  scientists  working  with  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  toxicology  concluded  that 
paint  containing  more  than  0.06  percent  lead, 
dried  on  wall  surfaces,  may  endanger  the 
health  of  young  children. 

I  propose  striking  out  all  of  section  6 
on  page  6  and  inserting  the  language  of 
S.  607  defining  lead-based  paint. 

Under  my  amendment,  a  limit  of  0.5 
percent  lead  in  paint  is  established  prior 
to  December  31,  1973.  On  January  1. 
1974,  the  maximum  level  of  lead  will  be 
0.06  percent  by  weight  unless  the  studies 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  indicate  otherwise. 

My  amendment  would  also  change  the 
date  those  studies  are  due.  Under  S.  807 
that  deadline  is  October  1, 1973,  less  than 
4  weeks  from  now;  the  bill  before  us  sets 
that  deadline  at  December  31, 1974. 1  pro- 
pose setting  the  date — in  section  3,  line 
20,  page  4 — at  December  31,  1973. 

My  amendment  to  section  6  of  H.R. 
8920  is  identical  to  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  it  requires  the  Secretary  to  hold 
public  hearings  prior  to  making  this  de- 
termination. TTiis  will  help  preclude 
hasty  and  secret  decisions. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sur>port  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  what  lead  poison- 
ing really  is,  because  we  talk  about  It 
in  the  abstract.  I  suspect  most  Members 
in  this  Chamber  have  never  seen  a  child 
who  has  lead  poisoning.  I  have.  I  have 
seen  children  in  the  city  of  New  York 
with  lead  poisoning  and  because  the  poor 
in  the  city  of  New  York  are  overwhelm- 
ingly nonwhlte,  most  of  the  children  who 
are  involved  happen  to  be  black  or 
Latin.  I  have  seen  how  a  child  looks  when 
he  has  lead  poisoning.  Let  me  describe  it 
for  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  child  may  have  an  enlarged  head. 
The  head  will  actually  be  outsize  and 
he  may  have  a  moronic  look,  depending 
on  the  stage  of  the  lead  poisoning.  In 
some  cases,  that  child  can  become  a  veg- 
etable. Lead  poisoning  is  irreversible  at 
a  certain  stage,  and  when  one  reaches 
that  point  that  child  may  have  to  be 
Institutionalized  and  to  institutionalize  a 
child  costs  about  $10,000  a  year.  These 
children  do  not  necessarily  have  short 
lives,  and  merely  assuming  a  longevity  of 
25  years  in  an  institution,  that  would 
be  $250,000  just  for  that  chUd,  and  that 
child  may  be  a  vegetable.  He  is  institu- 
tionalized away  from  his  home.  He  is  not 
going  to  be  someone  who  is  going  to 
contribute  to  society.  He  will  be  a  drain 
on  the  taxpayer  for  life. 

The  amendment  of  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  does 
not  do  something  startling.  It  merely 
puts  in  the  House  bill  that  which  is  al- 
ready in  the  Senate  bill  and  that  which 
the  industry  has  said  it  can  do.  There- 
fore, what  he  is  asking  and  what  I  am 
supporting  is  that  we  require  of  the  in- 
dustry what  it  says  it  can  do,  and  by  so 
loing  so  prevent  lead  poisoning  and  pre- 


vent thousands  of  lives  from  being  de- 
stroyed and  prevent  millions  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  from  having  to  be  spent. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  is  help- 
ful not  only  to  the  child — and  that  is 
the  most  important  aspect — but  it  is  also 
helpful  to  the  country  from  every  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  this  leg- 
islation. From  what  I  read,  400,000  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  suffer  the  haz- 
ards of  lead  poisoning  because  of  inges- 
tion of  lead-based  paints  in  their  homes. 

However,  I  am  a  little  bit  alarmed  by 
the  amounts  of  money  appropriated  for 
these  years.  I  notice  under  section  503, 
section  7(a)  provides  $20  million  for  1974 
and  $20  million  for  1975,  and  section 
7(b)  provides  $30  million  for  1974  and 
$30  milUon  for  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
money  should  be  expended  in  this  area. 
Definitely,  I  want  no  child  to  suffer  from 
lead  poisoning.  But  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  in  the  area  of  health  expend- 
itures should  be  determined  by  ithe  mor- 
bidity, mortality,  and  economic  impact 
of  the  disease.  / 

I  point  out  that  for  diabetes  we  spend 
a  greal  deal  less  money  eachr  year  than 
would  be  provided  under  this  partlciilar 
bill,  that  we  are  authorizing  here  today. 
Funds  spent  on  diabetes  would  amount 
to  something  between  $8  million  and  $15 
million,  yet  approximately  5  to  10  million 
people  in  our  country  are  affected  by 
diabetes  today. 

There  are  some  14  million  people,  at 
least,  in  our  country  who  are  affected  by 
arthritis,  yet  we  spend  only  $4  million  or 
$5  million  for  research  and  treatment 
in  this  area. 

We  have  the  possibility  that  400,000 
children  may  be  affected  by  lead  poison- 
ing from  ingestion  of  paint.  Certainly  I 
want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  prevent 
it.  But  I  would  point  out  we  are  not  rea- 
soning, we  are  not  using  commonsense. 
We  should  use  the  proportionate  part  of 
our  expenditures  on  health  in  this  area 
as  we  do  in  others.  It  should  bear  the 
same  proportion  or  the  same  ratio  as  we 
spend  for  diabetes,  as  we  spend  for  arth- 
ritis and  for  other  diseases,  as  to  the 
number  of  people  affected. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  ex- 
penditures should  be  based  upon  mor- 
tality, morbidity,  and  economic  impact. 
Let  us  not  forget  this,  and  let  us  wisely 
spend  our  funds.  We  are  going  overboard 
in  this  bill,  which  calls  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  some  $100  million. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTE31.  I  am  happy  to  shield  to 
the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  not  a  question.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  is  about  $200  million  an- 
nually in  treating  these  children. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  have  yielded  for  a 
question,  but  the  gentleman  does  not  ask 
a  question.  I  have  read  that,  but  I  have 
also  read  it  is  possibly  some  400,000 
children.  No  one  has  more  empathy  for 
those  children  than  I  have,  but  that  is 
"possibly." 

I  want  to  do  something  about  It.  I  am 


going  to  support  this  legislation.  But  we 
are  not  reasoning,  really,  when  we  au- 
thorize such  a  great  expenditure  in  this 
particular  field. 

We  have  done  this  in  every  other  area. 
It  is  sort  of  a  white  horse  for  some  of 
us  to  ride. 

We  should  give  the  same  emphasis  to 
each  disease  according  to  Impact,  not 
just  this  one,  but  to  all  according  to  mor- 
tality, morbidity,  and  economic  impact. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed asks  us  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
committee  bill,  which  would,  as  written, 
tighten  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act's  definition  of  lead-based 
paint  from  1  percent  lead  by  weight  to 
five-tenths  of  1  percent  by  weight.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  further  re- 
duce the  standard  to  .06  percent  of  lead 
by  weight. 

I  would  consider  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  ill-advise(l,  irresponsible, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  impulsive.  The 
.06  standard  is  not  based  on  meaning- 
ful, relevant  evidence,  yet  this  amend- 
ment proposes  to  adopt  it  as  the  indus- 
trjrwide  standard  of  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  debated  this 
question  at  length  and  concluded  that 
it  should  not  be  incorporated  into  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  as  the  definitive  standard.  Rather, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  the  0.5 
standard  should  be  adopted  until  fur- 
ther evidence  is  in,  and  as  I  will  point 
out  in  a  few  minutes,  the  evidence  will 
be  forthcoming  shortly  in  volume. 

First,  however,  let  me  suggest  why  the 
0.06  standard  is  irrelevant  to  the  question 
to  which  the  entire  act  is  addressed.  The 
research  from  which  the  .06  figure  was 
extrapolated  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Kehoe  of  the  Kettering  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  In  his 
study  Dr.  Kehoe  used  various  amounts  of 
lead  acetate,  a  highly  water  soluble  lead 
compound,  which  is  no  longer  used  as  an 
element  in  manufacturing  paint,  mixed 
with  water.  He  gave  this  solution  to 
adult  males  and  measured  their  physi- 
cal reactions  to  various  levels  of  concen- 
tration. From  this  basic  data,  as  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  have  sug- 
gested, the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics extrapolated  once  again  the  effects 
and  determined  .06  lead  by  weight  as  the 
"safe"  level  of  lead  paint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  digress  for  a 
moment  and  suggest  that  no  lead  in 
paint  is  probably  the  safest  level.  So 
what  is  a  "safe"  level  is  relatively  in- 
significant from  the  standpoint  of  say- 
ing what  level  is  "safe",  since  It  is  ob- 
vious if  .06  is  safe,  .05  would  be  safe,  .04 
would  be  safe,  and  .00  obviously  would 
be  the  safest. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  any  fig- 
tu-e  above  these  based  upon  present  sci- 
entific data,  is  not  "safe." 

Remember.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  also  about  a  prospective  stand- 
ard here,  not  one  that  will  do  anything 
at  all  about  old  lead-based  paint  that 
might  already  cover  the  walls  of  tene- 
ment buildings.  Thiis.  we  have  to  look 
at  the  elements  of  paint  manufactured 
today. 
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Thus  at  least  three  of  the  elements  of 
Dr.  Kehoe's  research  are  inapplicable  to 
the  question  at  hand.  He  used  water 
soluble  lead  acetate  mixed  with  water 
and  given  to  adults.  We  are  concerned 
with  dried  paint,  containing  only  insol- 
uble lead  compounds  ingested  by  chil- 
dren. Yet  this  is  to  be  the  basis  or  the 
amendment  would  be  the  bfksis  for  a 
standard  of  safety  for  the  entire  paint 
industry. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  and  was  readily 
apparent  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  that 
any  responsible  standard  of  safety  must 
be  based  on  as  much  scientific  evidence 
as  it  is  possible  to  develop. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point: 
that  additional  evidence  Is  being  adduced 
right  now.  There  are  currently  in  prog- 
ress no  less  than  four  studies  of  this  pre- 
cise questicHi,  and  all  of  them  appear  to 
be  using  more  appropriate  methods  than 
the  study  of  Dr.  Kehoe. 

Those  inquiries  are:  The  National 
Paint  and  Coatings  AssodaticHi  lead 
paint  ingestion  study,  being  conducted 
by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the  New  Yortc  City 
study  being  conducted  by  the  New  York 
University  Medical  Center,  Tuxedo,  N.Y.; 
the  Federal  Drug  Administration  study 
being  conducted  by  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center,  Tuxedo.  N.Y., 
started  in  July  of  this  year;  and  fourth, 
the  Bureau  of  Community  and  Environ- 
mental Management  study,  which  is  the 
study  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

This  latter  study  has  been  started,  and 
the  Department  has  advised  us  that  it 
will  probably  not  be  completed,  and  they 
probably  will  not  have  any  real  probative 
evidence  imtil  next  year. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  these  studies  and 
what  I  have  said,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
a  great  amount  of  scientific  evidence  will 
be  forthcoming  shortly.  To  adopt  the  .06 
standard  at  this  time  would  serve  to  Ig- 
nore this  rush  of  research  activity  or 
pretend  tliat  nothing  of  substance  will 
be  produced  by  it. 

The  cniAlRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Barrztt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  0.05 
standard  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
not  as  a  definitive  standard,  but  as  one 
that  is  safe  based  on  current  and  past 
research  on  this  subject  and  will  permit 
the  results  of  the  further  research  I  have 
described  to  be  thoroughly  considered. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  He  is  an 
excellent  member  of  our  committee  and 
very  knowledgeable.  We  worked  on  this 
matter  together. 

We  were  doubtful  as  to  the  content  in 
lead  paint  and  whether  It  should  be 
0  06  percent  or  0.5  percent.  We  asked  the 
Department  of  HEW  to  inform  us  on  this 
and  recessed  long  enough  to  get  the  word 
back  from  them.  They  said  0.5  would  be 
acceptable.    They   asked   that  they   be 


given  time  to  extend  their  research  for 
18  months,  and  we  agreed  oa  that. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  Is 
what  the  gentleman  has  already  spoken 
about;  namely,  the  hard  layers  of  lead- 
based  paint  on  walls  and  ceilings  where 
it  is  chipped  and  peels  and  falls  to  the 
floor  and  a  child  picks  it  up  and  Ingests 
it.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  save  as 
many  as  400.000  children  from  being 
afUcted  with  lead  poisoning  and  hope- 
fully do  it  immediately. 

I  Join  the  gentleman  and  h<H>e  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  wish  to 
add  that  some  may  say.  in  effect,  if  you 
adopt  the  0.5  rather  tham  the  0.06  stand- 
ard, you  have  weakened  the  bill.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  proposer  of  the  amend- 
ment, lliere  is  no  one  who  wants  to 
weaken  the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
protecting  children,  but  I  could  Just  as 
well  propose  an  amendment  to  make  it 
0.00  and  say  that  his  0.06  amendment  is  a 
weakening  proposal.  In  doing  so  I  might 
be  politically  wise  but  scientifically 
ignorant. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  am  concerned 
by  the  tremendous  increase  in  spend- 
ing proposed  under  this  bill.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  fiscal  year  1973  there  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this 
program  $7.5  million  or  a  total  of  $15 
million  for  those  2  fiscal  years.  This 
bill  proposes  to  spend  $52.5  million  in 
the  present  fiscal  year  and  $52.5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  What  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  this  many-times-over  increase 
in  spending  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  You  know,  I  was  so 
interested  in  what  you  were  saying  that 

1  lost  track  of  what  you  were  talking 
about.  But  let  me  point  out  the  amount 
you  are  speaking  of  came  through  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  $7  milUon 
appropriated  came  through  Uie  Public 
Health  Service,  which  gave  no  consider- 
ation to  or  took  no  action  with  respect  to 
what  this  bill  has  done. 

We  are  asking  for  $105  million  for  the 

2  years  against  the  $400  million  which  is 
asked  by  the  Senate,  and  which  has  been 
passed  in  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  extravagant  in 
this  bill.  I  do  not  feel,  frsuikly,  that  one 
can  measiu-e  dollars  against  the  health 
of  these  children.  Out  of  those  400  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  can 
also  tell  you  right  now  that  possibly  200 
of  them  will  die  every  year,  over  200. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  the  bill  and 
the  report.  Those  figures  probably  were 
accurate  when  the  report  was  written,  so 
let  us  dispense  with  that. 

But  what  is  the  justification  for  going 
from  $7.5  million  in  each  of  the  past  2 
fiscal  years  to  $52.5  mlUion  in  the  next 
2  fiscal  years? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  a  very  good 
point.  And  the  reason  is  that  we  are 
looking  into  ail  the  structures  that  have 
been  built  prior  to  1950.  We  are  finding 
in  those  areas  a  very  heavy  lead  paint 
on  the  walls  of  these  old  structures,  and 
we  are  trying  through  research,  and 
through  demonstration,  to  prove  that  we 
can  clean  these  areas  up  and  make  them 
more  healthful  for  the  children  in  these 
communities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  unable  to  imder- 
stand  why  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
tills  program  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  to 
set  standards  for  the  countjy.  Why  is 
the  financing  not  a  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  the  local  subdivisions  of  gov- 
ernment? The  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  example,  - 
should  deal  with  this  paint  situation  in- 
stead of  coming  and  asking  for  funds 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Why  should 
not  the  States  and  local  subdivisions  of 
government  do  this?  Surely  they  are 
competent  to  deal  with  this  situation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Let  me  talk  about 
Philadelphia,  because  I  know  a  little 
about  the  situation  there,  and  I  can  as- 
sociate with  it  with  ease. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  not 
too  far  from  where  my  office  is,  they  had 
a  child  upon  whom  they  performed  sur- 
gery, and  they  took  a  ball  of  lead  out  of 
that  child  that  was  about  the  size  of  a 
dollar. 

Philadelphia  has  been  working  hard 
on  this.  Philadelphia  would  like  to  be 
the  model  for  all  the  other  cities  in  clesm- 
Ing  up  these  conditions.  Philadelphia  has 
put  its  own  money  into  this  program, 
but  we  need  additional  Federal  money 
to  assist  the  States  and  other  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  they  need  Fed- 
eral money?  The  States  have  more  money 
than  does  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  in  debt  head  over  heels. 

I  repeat,  this  program  is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  States  and  the  local  subdivi- 
sions of  government,  including  the  coun- 
ties and  the  municipalities,  and  not  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
eliminating  lead  poisoning  but  there  Is 
no  reason  why  the  finsmcing  of  this  pro- 
gram should  be  loaded  on  all  the  tax- 
payers, and  this  is  an  imconsclonable  In- 
crease over  the  past  2  years.  Moreover, 
it  makes  no  sense  at  all  a  2-year  expendi- 
ture of  $105  million — an  increase  of  some 
85  percent  over  the  last  2  years — simply 
because  the  Senate  has  approved  a  bill 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $400  mil- 
lion. 

Additiontdly,  the  States,  counties  and 
municipalities  should  use  the  funds  they 
obtained  from  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram to  solve  this  problem.  I  cannot 
support  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMKMSIXKNT  OfTESKD  BT    MB.  KOSUrTBAI. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendinent  offered  by  Mr.  Rosxntrai.: 
Strike  out  line  34  on  page  6  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  14  on  page  7,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  603(a)  of  the  Lead 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
each  of  the  next  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

(b)  Section  503(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed ( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
the  following:  "and  •40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  three  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(c)  Section  603(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  strlktag  out  theVord  "and"  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  theerof  a  comma,  and 
(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974  and  for  each 
of  the  next  three  succeedtog  fiscal  years". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAIi.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  in- 
dicated he  had  another  amendment.  I 
wonder  If  he  would  consider  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  them  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  think  not,  because 
the  other  amendment  Is  of  a  different 
subject  matter. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
conforms  with  S.  607,  represents  a  com- 
promise between  these  two  measures  by 
authorizing  the  spending  of  |300  mil- 
lion over  4  years.  Section  7  of  HJl.  8920 
authorizes  spending  $105  million  over 
the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  introduced  lead- 
paint-poisoning-prevention  legislation  of 
my  own  this  spring,  I  patterned  it  after 
legislation  which  passed  the  other  body 
in  the  92d  Congress  and  which  envi- 
sioned a  $400  million  program  over  4 
years. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  au- 
thorizes funding  of  barely  25  percent  of 
that  which  my  bill  called  for  and  gives 
the  law  only  half  the  4-year  lifespan 

1  sought. 

My  amendment,  which  conforms  with 
S.  607,  represents  a  compromise  between 
these  two  measures  by  authorizing  the 
spending  ot  $300  million  over  4  years 
Section  7  of  HJl.  8920  authorizes  spend- 
ing $105  million  over  the  next  2  years. 

H.R.  8920,  title  I,  authorizes  $20  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for 
grant  assistance  in  the  detection  and 
treatment  of  lead-based-paint  poison- 
ing; my  amendment  would  provide  $30 
million  a  year  for  the  next  4  years. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  8920  authorizes  $30 
million  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  for 
grant  assistance  in  the  elimination  of 
lead-based-paint  poisoning;  my  amend- 
ment would  increase  the  authorization 
to  $40  million  a  year  over  4  years. 

Title  rn  authorizes  $2.5  million  for  the 

2  fiscal  years  for  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  to  find  the  best  meth- 
ods to  remove  lead-based  paint  frwn 


interior  and  exterior  surfaces  of  residen- 
tial homes;  my  amendment  would  pro- 
vide $5  million  a  year  for  the  4  years.  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that.  If 
we  could  get  down  to  zero  percent  of 
lead,  it  would  be  the  safest  thing. 

What  I  propose  here,  by  increasing 
some  of  the  authorizations,  is  that  much 
can  be  done  in  terms  of  treatment  and 
detection. 

In  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  they  do  not  determine  or 
detect  this  disease  until  it  is  much  too 
late,  imtil  the  situation  is  beyond  recall, 
and  medical  treatment  is  obviously  help- 
less at  that  point.  By  increasing  this  kind 
of  money  where  there  are  200  deaths  a 
year,  all  we  are  going  to  do  is  try  to  do 
something  about  finding  out  by  research 
and  development  methods  of  getting 
paint  off  the  walls,  detection  methods, 
providing  money  for  local  community, 
city,  and  State  governments  so  that  they 
can  scre«i  these  kids,  so  that  they  can 
have  medical  resources  and  facilities 
available,  so  that  detection  can  be  a 
meaningful  thing. 

I  can  sympathize  with  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentudty, 
Dr.  Cabter.  who  says  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  relationship  between  this 
disease  and  others.  I,  for  one,  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  substantially  Increase 
the  authorization  and  appropriations  for 
heart  and  cancer  and  for  kidney  disease 
and  diabetes,  but  those  bills  are  not  be- 
fore us  today. 

We  have  a  situation  where  there  are 
400,000  youngsters  involved  with  this 
kind  of  disease.  There  are  200  deaths  a 
year.  There  is  no  way  of  equating  the 
financial  worth  of  a  life.  The  testimony 
before  the  committee  is  that  $200  million 
a  year  is  lost  in  terms  of  productivity, 
medical  expenses,  hospitalization,  and 
things  like  that.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  grievous 
problems,  budgetary  problems,  this  Na- 
tion has,  to  spend  this  kind  of  money 
in  an  effort  to  save  200  lives  a  year  and 
help  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  400,- 
000  youngsters  is  a  very  useful  and  pToper 
thing  to  do. 

I  very  seriously  urge  the  adc^tion  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  should  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  point 
out  that  while  we  are  talking  about  200 
deaths  a  year,  we  are  also  talking  about 
those  children  of  the  400,000  who  be- 
come mentally  retarded  and  some  of 
whom  turn  into  vegetables.  And  it  is  the 
taxpayers  who  will  have  to  pick  up  the 
cost  of  medical  care  and  Institutional- 
ization. 

On  the  one  hand  we  say  to  the  people 
of  this  country — the  poor — we  are  not 
going  to  build  adequate  housing  for  you; 
we  are  not  going  to  provide  the  millions 
of  dollars  necessary  to  create  safe  and 
habitable  housing.  On  the  other  hand  we 
also  say  to  them  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anjrthing  about  the  substandard  miser- 
able houses  £uid  apartments  that  they 
are  presently  living  in.  We  are  not  going 
to  help  make  them  safer.  We  are  going 


to  continue  to  let  their  children  suffer 
the  effects  of  lead  poisoning. 

That  is  not  reasonable.  That  is  not 
compassionate.  That  is  not  humane. 
That  does  not  enhance  the  reputatl<m  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  recall  I  have  not 
voted  against  a  bill  involving  health  ex- 
cept one  time  since  1964.  As  I  said,  I 
have  great  empathy  for  these  children 
and  I  want  to  do  everything  possible  to 
help  them,  but  the  expenditure,  as  my 
distingiiished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  has  said  of  $300  million  over  a 
period  of  3  years  is  beyond  the  realm  of 
reason.  Really  we  want  to  do  everything 
we  can  and  we  think  it  can  be  dcaie  much 
less  expensively  than  that. 

As  far  as  limiting  the  amount  of  lead 
in  ptdnt,  I  would  go  along  with  that  and 
that  can  be  done  under  the  Product 
Safety  Act.  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharot)  told  me 
a  little  while  aso. 

But  Just  to  compare  the  different  dis- 
eases, for  instance,  for  sickle  cell  anemia 
we  have  50,000  people  who  are  afiUcted 
with  that  disease  and  2,000.000  who  carry 
the  trait,  but  there  is  much  less  money 
authorized  for  that.  For  Cooley's  anemia, 
and  that  is  another  disease  from  which 
more  deaths  occur  than  we  have  from 
lead  poisoning,  200.000  persons  carry  the 
gene,  but  we  have  much  less  money  spent 
in  the  fight  against  it.  We  are  totally  out 
of  proportion  and  out  of  line  in  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  going  to  support  some  legislation 
along  this  line,  but  let  us  get  our  figures 
down  within  the  realm  of  reason.  We 
must  act  according  to  the  mortality 
rates,  the  morbidity  and  the  impact 
against  our  people.  We  must  deal  with 
the  stress  of  the  disease  and  its  effect 
upon  our  people. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  sees  a  distinc- 
tion between  this  ailment  and  other  dis- 
eases. Other  diseases  are  not  caused  nec- 
essarily by  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
home  products,  as  this  disease  was  caused 
by  the  production  of  paint.  I  somehow  see 
a  different  sense  of  responsibility  where 
society  has  overtly  helped  cause  the  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yielded  for  a  question. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. He  never  asked  the  question  and  I 
decline  to  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much 
that  our  children  have  this  trouble  and  I 
think  we  can  accomplish  our  purpose 
with  much  less  money.  Certainly  I  want 
to  support  legislation  to  help  them,  but 
$300  million  is  again  beyond  the  realm 
of  reason. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed  out  in  my 
statement  that  the  committee  acted  on 
this  bill  I  think  very  wisely.  We  ex- 
plored every  facet,  economics  of  the  bill 
as  well.  We  voted  this  out  25  to  0.  Every- 
body had  an  opportunity  to  weigh  and 
evaluate  the  economics  of  it.  We  felt 
that  $105  million  would  be  adequate. 


I  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  to  de- 
Lstroy  the  possibility  of  getting  a  bill 
\  through  the  executive  branch  by  adding 
this  kind  of  money  to  it.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  go  along  with 
us  so  we  can  get  this  bill  out  and  on  the 
statute  books  so  we  may  protect  these 
children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosxnthal)  . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlfXNDMXNT    OTWBtMD    BT    >CR.    MOSXttTBAX 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rosxntrai.: 
Page  9.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  "which 
differs  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "which  is  less  stringent 
(ss  determined  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards)  than  the  corresponding  require- 
ment, prohibition,  or  standard  provided  by 
this  Act". 

Page  9.  line  20,  strike  out  "different"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "less  stringent". 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tlMi  7  of  the  bill  under  consideration  pro- 
hibits States  and  local  governments  from 
establishing  stronger  standards  of  pro- 
tection against  the  danger  of  lead  poison- 
ing. This,  to  me,  is  Federal  preemption 
at  its  worst. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
Federal  standards  prevail  only  in  Jur- 
isdictions which  have  weaker  standards. 
It  does  so  by  striking  out  on  lines  17  and 
18  of  page  9  the  words  "which  differs 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "which  is  less 
stringent — as  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Bm-eau  of  Standards — than  the 
corresponding  requirement,  prohibition 
or  standard  provided  by  this  act";  and 
by  striking  out  on  line  20  the  word  "dif- 
ferent" and  hiserting  In  lieu  thereof  "less 
stringent." 

This  Is  necessary  to  protect  cities  like 
Chicago  which  define  the  permissible 
level  of  lead  in  paint  as  lower  than  that 
set  forth  in  this  bill.  HJl.  8920  permits 
0.5  percent  lead  in  paint;  Chicago  says 
paint  cannot  contain  more  than  0.06 
percent  lead.  That,  incidentally,  is  the 
level  set  by  the  Senate-passed  bill,  ef- 
fective December  31,  1973. 

In  our  effort  to  eliminate  lead  poison- 
ing, it  would  be  self-defeating  and  wrong 
for  us  to  discourage  those  States  and 
local  governments  which  have  the  desire 
to  establish  strong  standards. 

The  determination  of  whether  stand- 
ards set  by  a  State  or  local  government 
are  more  or  less  stringent  than  those  set 
federally  by  the  Congress  would  be  left' 
to  the  capable  expertise  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  concept  was 
embodied  in  Section  1102  of  H.R.  16704. 
last  year's  housing  bill,  as  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  Therefore,  I  would 
exi)ect  the  committee  and  the  bill's  man- 
agers to  find  this  amendment  familiar 
and  hope  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act— Public  Law 
92-673— of  1972,  which  serves  as  the 
basic  law  in  regulation  of  product  safety 


requirements.  Among  other  things,  the 
act  directs  that: 

Whenever  a  consumer  product  safety 
standard  under  this  act  Is  to  effect  and  ap- 
plies to  a  risk  of  injury  associated  with  a 
consumer  product,  no  State  or  political  suh- 
dlTlslon  of  a  State  shall  have  any  authority 
either  to  establish  or  to  conttoue  to  effect 
any  provision  of  a  safety  standard  or  regula- 
tion which  prescribes  any  requirements  as  to 
the  performance,  composition,  contents,  de- 
sign, finish,  construction,  packaging,  or  label- 
ing of  such  product  which  are  designed  to 
deal  with  the  same  risk  of  tojury  associated 
with  such  consumer  products,  unless  such 
requirements  are  Identical  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  standard. 

In  recognition  of  this,  I  submit  that 
the  question  of  granting  such  rights  Is 
preempted. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  quite  concur  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WmNALL)  has  said.  Furthermore,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  if  there  was  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who 
have  supported  the  0.5  percent  standard, 
that  it  was  inadequate,  we  might  be  con- 
curring with  the  gentleman  that  a 
stricter  s^ndard  should  apply,  but  we 
think  the^.5  percent  standard  Is  ade- 
quate and  the  scientific  evidence  avail- 
able today  established  that  it  is  adequate. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  aware,  since 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  this  House  for 
some  time  and  has  supported  meat  In- 
spection standards  which  provided  that 
there  could  be  no  deviation  from  the 
standards  applied  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
Federal  maritime  sanitation  standards, 
where  other  laws  were  preempted  and 
no  other  standards  were  permitted  even 
though  more  restrictive — that  preemp- 
tion has  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  these  regulatory  aretis. 

This  does  create  problems  for  some 
States  because  they  might  like  to  adopt 
stricter  standards,  but  this  is  one  Nation 
and  we  have  an  interstate  commerce 
clause  in  our  Constitution  which  pro- 
hibits encroachments  or  infringements 
and  impediments  upon  the  free  fiow  of 
commerce  in  this  Nation. 

The  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
standards  of  this  nature  are  appropriate 
to  be  adopted  for  all  of  the  States.  I 
think  in  this  case  it  is  especially  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  about 
six  paint  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
and  we  would  be  causing  a  condition  that 
would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  com- 
ply with  as  far  as  nationwide  uniformity 
If  we  were  to  exempt  any  of  the  States. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  said  they  would  like  to  have 
18  months  to  make  a  thorough  study  on 
the  ingestion  of  the  lead-based  paints. 
They  would,  after  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  find  out  exactly  what  is  an  appro- 
priate level.  We  asked  them  if  they  could 
report  back  to  us  soorter  than  18  months, 
and  they  said  they  wiSuld  do  It  as  quickly 
as  possible.  If  that  comes /back  recom- 
mending a  lower  level  we  (will  Immedi- 
ately offer  an  amendment  #0  lower  the 
lead  content  in  paint. 


I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

NIr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  should  like  to  take  out  of  the  realm  of 
controversy,  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
the  standard  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal),  has  suggested, 
which  the  House  unfortunately  defeated, 
or  the  standard  now  in  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  fight  is  over  for  today.  We  lost  that 
battle. 

But  there  is  something  much  more 
fundamental,  and  that  is,  does  this  House 
want  to  find  itself  on  every  occasion  as- 
summg  that  it  knows  best  in  every  area, 
that  there  Is  no  possibility  that  a  city 
legislature  or  a  State  legislature  might 
better  desd  with  a  local  situation  and 
decide  for  its  residents  what  it  wants  to 
set  as  a  standard  as  for  example  in  its 
housing,  so  long  as  that  standard  Is 
higher  than  the  Federal  floor. 

I  point  this  out  with  resi>ect  to  the  city 
of  New  York  or  the  city  of  Chicago.  In 
the  city  of  Chicago  they  have  a  higher 
standard,  and  they  are  getting  paint.  It 
is  not  as  though  suppliers  will  have  to 
manufacture  some  new  paint  which  does 
not  exist.  They  are  getting  paint  meeting 
their  standard. 

Does  that  mean  the  legislators  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  Chicago  have  to  say, 
"We  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing.  The 
Pederaji  Government  knows  everything. 
They  are  going  to  tell  us  what  the  maxi- 
mum standards  should  be,  because  when 
one  goes  to  Congress  he  becomes  omnip- 
otent, he  becomes  so  much  better  than 
a  State  legislator  or  a  city  legislator  and 
he  knows  so  much  more  about  local 
problems"? 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  point  of 
view  of  most  Members  of  the  House.  Most 
of  us  beUeve,  yes.  we  are  going  to  set 
certain  standards  below  which  no  one 
shall  fall,  but  we  are  not  going  to  say 
that  we  are  so  wise  that  we  will  prevent 
a  particular  area  in  some  matters,  and 
not  in  every  case,  from  saying.  "We  can 
do  better.  We  In  Chicago — If  Chicago 
happens  to  be  the  leader  as  Is  the  case 
here— "can  do  better."  Are  we  going  to 
say  to  Chicago,  "No,  you  will  have  to  do 
as  bad  as  the  rest  of  us"? 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  put  ourselves 
in  that  situation. 

Are  we  discriminating  if  we  permit 
Chicago  or  Boston  or  New  York  City  to 
set  a  higher  standard,  no  we  are  per- 
mitting initiative  to  take  place,  and  we 
are  permitting  the  competitive  market 
forces  to  prevail.  We  are  going  to  get  bet- 
ter paint  not  just  for  Chicago  but  even 
for  the  area  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  because  when 
we  have  competition,  when  we  have  peo- 
ple competing  to  sell  their  paint,  having 
a  higher  standard  in  Chicago  we  are 
going  to  have  every  paint  manufacturer 
saying.  "We  can  do  It,  too." 

What  do  they  do  now?  Do  they  not 
even  now  say,  "Our  paint  lasts  for  15 
years,"  or  "Our  paint  is  termite  proof 
or  whatever"?  Will  it  not  be  nice  when  a 
paint  manufacturer  says,  "Our  pamt  Is 
lead  poison  proof  and  It  will  not  hurt  your 
children."? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  prevents  a  State  or  city  having 
a  lower  content  than  0.5  percent. 

Mr.  KOCH.  If  that  were  only  true 
there  would  be  no  problem.  It  happens 
that  the  legislation  preempts  in  this  area. 
I  defy  the  gentleman  to  establish  it  does 
not. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  If  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  will  say  this  bill  does  not  preempt, 
and  I  believe  that  would  be  terrific,  I 
would  accept  the  gentleman's  statement. 
Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
preempt.  It  does,  but  we  do  not  say  that 
if  they  are  using  a  lower  content  than  0.5 
percent,  there  is  no  reason  to  interfere 
with  them. 

I  believe  our  committee  would  like  to 
see  no  lead  in  paint. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  know,  but  the  preemp- 
tion, as  it  stands 

Mr.  BARRETT.  But  if  they  go  beyond 
0.5,  then  they  are  told  what  to  do. 

Mr.  KOCH.  This  legislation  prohibits 
higher  local  standards. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  does  not  the  city  of  New 
York  get  revenue  sharing?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  revenue  sharing  if  not  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  States 
and  municipalities? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  what  he  is  talking  about  is 
the  amendment  that  was  defeated  a 
little  while  ago.  The  amendment  that  is 
on  the  floor  now  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  single  dollar  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  wants  to  protect.  All  it  says  is  that 
if  a  State  wants  to  have  a  higher  stand- 
ard, the  Federal  Government  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  that.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  always  been  agreeable  to  per- 
mitting States  to  do  what  is  reasonable. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  just  wish  they 
would  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Koch 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Yes,  of  course  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been 
more  surprised  to  find  such  an  unex- 
pected advocate  of  States  rights  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  support  States  rights.  If 
the  gentleman  has  listened  to  my  state- 
ments in  the  past  it  would  not  come  as 
a  shock  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
supported  States  rights  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, did  the  gentleman  support  the  Fed- 


eral Maritime  Sanitation  Standards?  I 
am  sure  he  did. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  beUeve  I  did. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  There  is  pre- 
emption in  that  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  the  gentleman  sup- 
port the  recent  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Standards?  , 

I  am  sure  that  he  did.  Preemption  oc- 
curs there. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
an  expert  in  this  area,  but  my  imder- 
standing  of  the  protections  to  be  af- 
forded for  the  shipping  of  beef  are  that 
of  a  floor  and  not  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  wrong.  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  there  were  more 
stringent  standards  in  effect  than  those 

established  by  the  Federal  Government, 
yet  though  the  State  of  Michigan  fought 
the  preemption  in  the  courts  the  more 
stringent  standards  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan were  held  to  be  unenforceable  due 
to  the  Federal  preemption. 

Mr.  KOCH.  At  any  rate,  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  support  his  State's 
right  to  have  a  higher  meat  standard,  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  stand- 
ards below  which  no  State  can  fall  but 
should  not  limit  higher  standards  States 
may  seek  to  impose  in  their  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMCITDICENT   OFTESED   BT    MR.   BIAGGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biacci:  Page  5. 
line  19.  Insert  after  the  word  "purchasers' 
the  following:   "and  tenants". 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIA(3GI.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  this 
amendment.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amendment  would  improve  the  bill, 
and  If  it  is  all  right  with  the  other  side, 
we  would  gladly  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi)  still  has  the  floor. 

Does  any  other  Member  wish  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigsm.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
should  be  heard. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  4 
of  this  bill  is  a  new  section  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  eliminate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  hazards  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing in  any  existing  housing  which  may 
present  such  a  hazard,  and  which  is 
covered  by  an  application  for  mortgage 
insurance  or  housing  assistance  pay- 
ments sulmlnistered  by  the  Secretary. 

These  requirements,  as  written  in  this 
bill,  pertain  only  to  the  purchasers  of 
such  housing  units,  and  make  no  men- 
tion of  those  individuals  who  are  pres- 
ently tenants.  For  this  bill  to  have  any 
substantive  effect  in  New  York  City  and 
other  urban  areas,  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  In  New  York  for  ex- 
ample, the  problems  of  lead-based 
poisoning  are   particularly   acute.   This 


amendment  would  simply  assure  that 
tenants  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  lead- 
based  paint  would  at  least  be  notified  of 
this  danger  and  advised  of  steps  for 
treatment  and  prevention  of  lead  poison- 
ing. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  see  anything  objectionable  in  that 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OFFEBED     BT     ME. 

Micmc&N 


BKOWN     OF 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbown  of 
Michigan:  Page  4,  line  16.  under  section  3, 
delete  "the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  enter,  "the  Chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission". 

Page  4.  lines  20  and  21,  delete  "Secretary" 
and  enter  "Chairman". 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  We  talked  about  this 
before,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  communica- 
tions with  HEW  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Product  Safety  Commission,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  section  3  of 
the  proposed  bill  would  assign  respon- 
sibility to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
matters  previously  assigned  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission.  My  amendment  is 
intended  to  correctly  assign  responsibil- 
ity so  that  it  will  be  consistent  with 
existing  organizational  structure  In  the 
executive  branch. 

Specifically,  section  3  of  the  proposed 
bill  would  introduce  a  new  requirement 
for  a  research  program  to  ascertain  the 
safe  level  of  lead  in  residential  paint 
products.  The  bill  pr(HX>ses  to  assign 
responsibility  for  such  research  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  need  for  such  research  is  not  in 
question  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
such  a  proposal. 

However,  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  such  an  effort  should  prop- 
erly rest  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
simier  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  t>  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  of  1972— Public  Law 
92-573.  The  act  vested  authority  and 
responsibility  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  to 
protect  the  public  irom  hazardous  con- 
simier  products.  Part  of  that  agency's 
current  efforts  are  directed  to  the  de- 
termination of  a  safe  level  of  lead  and 
other  heavy  metals  In  paint.  In  the  In- 
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terest  cf  consistency  in  management  it 
would  be  an  unwise  decision  to  assign 
identical  responsibiUties  to  both  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  In 
the  interest  of  efiBclent  use  of  fimds  and 
expediency  in  completion  of  the  proposed 
research  it  would  also  be  most  iinfor- 
tunate  to  assign  the  proposed  task  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

.^.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  no  intent  to  discourage  mu- 
tual support  of  common  interests  be- 
tween these  agencies.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  considerations  are  properly 
given.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
executive  branch  be  given  clear  and  con- 
sistent direction  so  that  accountability 
and  performance  can  be  properly 
credited. 

I  offer  this  amendment  at  the  specific 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  and  I  move  for 
passage  of  the  amendment  as  proposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  consequences  of  a  serious  medical 
problem  that  needlessly  afSicts  over  400,- 
000  children  emnually.  Each  year  lead 
paint  poisoning  causes  200  children  to 
die;  it  leaves  over  800  children  with 
brain  damage  severe  enough  to  require 
permanent  institutionalization  and  an- 
other 3,000  with  moderate  to  severe 
damage. 

Among  the  Nation's  pediatric  public 
health  problems,  probably  none  Ls  more 
senseless  or  susceptible  to  cure  than  lead 
paint  poisoning.  The  disease  is  caused 
when  children  eat  peeled  or  chipped  lead- 
based  paint  in  old  buildings.  Thus,  as  the 
late  Representative  William  F.  Ryan  said 
last  year  in  Senate  hearings  on  the 
subject: 

Lead  poisoning  is  not  some  rare  malady 
waiting  for  a  miracle  cure.  It  is  totally  man- 
made  and  a  totally  preventable  disease.  It 
exists  only  because  we  let  It  exist.  The  failure 
Of  this  Nation  to  meet  the  menace  of  child- 
hood lead  poisoning  has  sentenced  thousands 
of  young  children  to  lives  of  misery,  disease, 
and  even  death.  It  Is  a  stain  on  our  national 
conscience. 

In  1971,  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  was  enacted.  It  re- 
ceived low  funding,  however,  and  even 
lower  political  priority.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  voted  to  strengthen  the  programs, 
but  the  House  acquiesced  and  took  no 
action.  The  Congress  must  act  today  to 
salvage  the  very  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  children  who  would  otherwise  be 
doomed  to  the  most  miserable  of  fates. 

In  looking  back  on  the  past,  we  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Nation  has  never  mounted  a 
serious  public  health  campaign  agamst 
lead  paint  poisoning  is  that  the  disease 
mostly  affects  the  poor,  the  black,  the 
Spanish-speaking,  and  others  who  must 
often  endure  the  conditions  of  sliun 
housing.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  example, 


siiggested  in  a  recent  study  of  New  York 
City  that  as  many  as  86  percent  "of  the 
reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  oc- 
curred among  black  and  Spanish-speak- 
ing persons." 

Yet.  if  our  national  conscience  cannot 
be  {ux>used  because  "only  the  poor  are 
being  victimized."  i>erhaps  the  economic 
arguments  can  be  more  compelling: 
HEW  estimates  that  lead  paint  poison- 
ing costs  the  Nation  over  $200  million 
annually,  a  sum  that  does  not  include 
the  mcalculable  value  of  the  lives  of  our 
children.  In  passing  this  legislation,  we 
will  only  be  affirming  the  stated  goals  of 
the  President  in  his  1971  health  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  In  that  message, 
he  stated : 

If  more  of  our  resources  were  Invested  in 
■preventing  slcknesfles  and  accidents,  fewer 
would  have  to  be  spent  on  costly  cures  .  .  . 
In  short,  we  should  build  a  true  "health 
system",  not  a  "sickness  system"  alone.  We 
should  work  to  maintain  health,  not  merely 
to  restore  it. 

Unless  we  act  now,  the  needless  poison- 
ing will  go  on,  leaving  in  its  wake  thou- 
sands of  fatalities  and  incapacitated 
minds.  Simple  humanity  dictates  that 
we  do  no  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  imder  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  8920)  to  amend  the 
Lead  Based  Pamt  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  504,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  368,  nays  11, 
present  1,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  436] 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni.     Arends 


YEAS— 368 

Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 


Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Badlllo 

Bafalls 

Baker 


Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevlU 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroybUl.  V». 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
DiUakl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellngbuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Proehllch 


Pulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Geitys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
OrllBtlis 
Grover 
Gubger 
Oude 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutcfalnson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketch  um 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Latta 
Leggett 
tubman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCcUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McKlnney 
Macdon&ld 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
lalallary 
Iklann 
Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
,.  Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvinsky 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
Miller 


Mlnlsh 

MlnsbaU.  Ohio 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
MlzeU 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
CNeill 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  lU. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Boush 
Boy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sar  banes 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Selberllng 
Shoup 
Shnver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
.  Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
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Teague,  Tex. 

TbompsoQ,  a  J. 

Thonuon,  WU. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlenuux 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 
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Walab 

Wampler 

Wan 

Wtaalen 

Whlt« 

Wtilteburat 

Wbltten 

WldnaU 

Wlgglna 

Williams 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Cbarles  H., 

Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 

NATS— 11 


Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung,  Alaak* 

Toting,  Fla. 

Toung,  Oa. 

Toimg,  m. 

Toung,  S.C. 

Toung.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Aabbrook  Qioaa  BouBoelot 

Camp  Landgrebe  Stelger,  ArlB. 

Cochran  Price,  Tex.  Symma 

Crane  Rarlck 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Sebellus 
NOT  VOTING — 64 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

BeU 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Breckinridge 

Cederberg 

ClawsoD,  Del 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Davis,  S.C. 

Etelaney 

Dellenback 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Evlns.  Tenn. 


Flowers 

Ounter 

Hanrahan 

Hays 

H«bert 

Heinz 

Holifleld 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Landnim 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mathl8.0a. 

Metcalfe 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mink 

Mosher 


Murphy,  m. 

Owens 

Qulllen 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Runnels 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Stark 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Waldle 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Holifleld  wittf  Mr.  DeUenback. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  MathlB  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Slak. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Stubblefleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAECESl.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  504,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  607. 

The  Clerk -read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

ICOnOIf  OFTEKKS  BT   MX.   PATKAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

MoCloB  offered  by  Mr.  Patkah:  Strike  out 


aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  607  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provlskHU  of  the 
bill  HJi.  8930,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

Tliat  (a)  section  101(a)  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment In  any  State"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "public  agencies  of  units  of  general 
local  government  in  any  State  and  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations  in  any  State". 

(b)  Section  101(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "78  per  centum"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "90  per  centum". 

(c)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  centralized  laboratory 
facilities  for  analyzing  biological  and  envi- 
ronmental lead  specimens  obtained  from  lo- 
cal lead  based  paint  poisoning  detection  pro- 
grams.". 

(d)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that  (A)  the 
services  to  be  provided  will  constitute  an 
addition  to,  or  a  significant  Improvement 
in  quality  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  of  the  Secretary)  in,  services  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided,  and  (B)  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  for 
any  period  will  tie  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  the  program 
described  in  this  section,  and  will  In  no  event 
supplant  such  State,  local,  and  other  non- 
Pederal  funds.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  any  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "public  agencies  of  units  of  general 
local  government  In  any  State  and  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations  In  any  State". 

(b)  Section  201(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2>  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
procedures  to  remove  from  exposure  to  young 
chUdren  aU  Interior  surfaces  of  residential 
housing,  porches,  and  exterior  surfaces  of 
such  housing  to  which  children  may  be  com- 
monly exposed.  In  those  areas  that  present  a 
high  risk  for  the  health  of  residents  because 
of  the  presence  of  lead  based  paints.  Such 
programs  should  include  those  surfaces  on 
which  non-lead-based  paints  have  been  used 
to  cover  surfaces  to  which  lead  based  paints 
were  prevloiisly  appUed;  and". 

(c)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdlowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  public  agency,  of  a  unit  of  local 
government  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  receives  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
for  purposes  of  audit  and  examination,  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  assistance  received  by 
such  public  agency  of  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment or  private  nonprofit  organization  under 
this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Lead  Baaed  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"FEOEEAL  DEMONSTRATION  AND  XESEASCH 

paocaAM 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  and  carry  out  a 
demonstration  and  research  program  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem of  lead  based  paint  poisoning  in  tbe 
United  States,  partlciUarly  in  urban  areas, 


including  tbe  metbods  by  which  the  lead 
baaed  paint  hazard  can  moat  effectively  be 
removed  from  interior  surfaces,  p<nx:hea,  and 
exterior  surfaces  of  residential  housing  to 
which  chUdren  may  be  exposed. 

"(b)  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  shall  conduct 
i4>proprlate  research  on  multiple  layers  of 
dneo  pamt  film,  containing  the  various  lead 
compounds  commonly  used.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  safe  level  of  lead  In  residential 
paint  products.  No  later  than  December  31, 
1974,  the  Chairman  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  full  and  complete  report  of  his  findings  and 
recommendations  as  developed  pursuant  to 
such  programs,  together  with  a  statement  of 
any  legislation  which  should  be  enacted  or 
any  changes  in  existing  law  which  should  be 
made  In  order  to  carry  out  such  recommen- 
dations." 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Title  TH  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  U  amended — 
(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"nDKEAI.   HOUSING   ADMINISTRATION 
BXQtnRKMZNTS 

"Skc.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
practicable  the  hazards  of  lead  based  paint 
poisoning  with  respect  to  any  existing  hous- 
ing which  may  present  such  hazards  and 
which  is  covered  by  an  application  for  mort- 
gage Insurance  or  housing  assistance  pay- 
ments under  a  program  administered  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to 
all  such  housing  constructed  prior  to  1950 
and  shall  as  a  minimum  provide  for  (1)  ap- 
propriate measures  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
practicable  immediate  hazards  due  to  the 
presence  of  paint  which  may  contain  lead 
and  to  which  children  may  be  exposed,  and 
(2)  assured  notification  to  purchasers  and 
tenants  of  such  housing  of  the  hazards  of 
lead  based  paint,  of  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  lead  based  paint  poisoning,  and  of 
the  importance  and  availability  of  main- 
tenance and  removal  techniques  for  elim- 
inating such  hazards.  Such  procedures  may 
apply  to  housing  constructed  during  or  after 
1950  If  the  Secretary  determines,  In  bis  dis- 
cretion, that  such  hoiislng  presents  hazards 
of  lead  based  paint.  The  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish such  other  procedures  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Further,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  implement  procedures  to  eliminate 
the  hazards  of  lead  based  paint  poisoning 
In  all  federally  owned  properties  prior  to  the 
sale  of  such  properties  when  their  use  is 
Intended  for  residential  habitation.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "PROGRAM",  m 
tbe  caption  of  such  title,  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "FEDERAL  HOUSING  AD- 
MINISTRA-nON  REQUIREMENTS". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  become  effective  upon  tbe 
expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  6.  Section  401  of  the  Lead  Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,"  after 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare". 

Sec.  6  Section  501(3)  of  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  PreventlMi  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  per  centum  lead  by 
weight"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five- 
tenths  of  1  per  centum  lead  by  weight". 

Sic.  7.   (a)   Section  603(a)   of  the  Lead 

Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  tbe  word  "and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  conuna,  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1074  and  1075". 

(b)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2)  by 
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inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  930,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976", 

(c)  Section  603(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  and  by 
Inaertlng  In  Ueu /thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
by  inserting  before  tbe  period  a  conuna  and 
the  f(dlowlng:  "and  $2,600,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1976". 

(d)  Section  603(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  aU  matter  after  the  semi- 
colon and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  any 
amounts  authorized  for  one  fiscal  year  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

(e)  Title  V  of  the  I«ad  Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"KLiaiBILITT  or  CIXTAIN  ST  ATX  A0ENCIZ8 

"Sac.  604.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  grants  authorized  under 
sections  101  and  201  of  this  Act  may  be  made 
to  an  agency  of  State  government  In  any  case 
where  State  government  provides  direct  serv- 
ices to  citizens  in  local  communities  or  where 
units  of  general  local  government  within 
the  State  are  prevented  by  State  law  from 
implementing  or  receiving  such  grants  or 
from  expending  such  grants  in  accordance 
with  their  mtended  purpose. 

"ADVISORT    BOARDS 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, is  authorized  to  establish  a  National 
Childhood  Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Ad- 
visory Board  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
poUcy  relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  Include  res- 
idents of  communities  and  neighborhoods 
affected  by  lead  based  paint  poisoning.  Each 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Board  who 
U  not  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  authorized  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
tbe  minimum  dally  rate  prescribed  for  GS- 
18,  under  section  6332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  he  is  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  his  flirtlfesy  ( Including 
travel  time)  as  a  member  of  the  SQard.  All 
members  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  consuiution  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  lx>ard  for  each  local 
program  assisted  under  this  Act  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  this  program.  Two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  board  shall  t>e  residents 
of  communities  and  neighborhoods  affected 
by  lead  based  paint  poisoning.  A  majority 
of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
parents  who,  when  appointed,  have  at  least 
one  child  under  six  years  of  age.  Each  mem- 
ber of  a  local  advisory  board  shall  only  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  tbe  board. 

"U'fECT   UPON   STA7V   LAW 

"Sac.  606.  It  is  hereby  expressly  declared 
that  it  Is  tbe  intent  of  the  Congress  to  su- 
persede any  and  aU  laws  of  the  States  and 
units  of  local  government  insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  a  require- 
ment, prohibition,  or  standard  relating  to 
the  lead  content  in  paints  or  other  similar 
surface-coating  materials  which  differs  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Any  law,  regula- 
tion, or  ordinance  purporting  to  establish 
such  different  requirement,  prohibition,  or 
standard  shaU  be  nuU  and  void.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texaa 
(Mr.  Patman)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
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a  third  time,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  8920)   was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed,  and  also  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
512. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPANDING  NATIONAL  FLOOD  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  494  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  494 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit.  8449) 
to  expand  the  national  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram by  substantially  increasing  limits  of 
coverage  and  total  amount  of  insurance  au- 
thorized to  be  outstanding  and  by  requiring 
known  flood-prone  communities  to  partici- 
pate In  tbe  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  biU  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  l>e  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  tbe  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  flnal  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recogbl^ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPERVMr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  494 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  8449,  a  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram by  substantially  mcreasing  limits  of 
coverage  and  by  requiring  known  flood- 
prone  communities  to  participate  m  the 
program. 

H.R.  8449  substantially  increases  the 
available  limits  of  both  subsidized  and 
unsubsidlzed  flood  Insurance  coverage  for 
all  types  of  properties. 

It  also  requires  the  purchase  of  flood 
Insurance  in  communities  where  such 
insurance  is  avtdlable,  before  receiving 
any  form  of  Federal  "financial  assistance 
for  acquisition  or  construction  purposes" 

In  an  area  which  has  been  designated  as 
being  flood  prone.  The  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
apjneaX  to  notify  flood-prone  communi- 


ties, and  give  them  an  opportimlty  to 
Join  the  program  or  show  that  they 
should  not  be  designated  "flood  prone." 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  is  a  paramount 
need  for  greater  coverage  under  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program.  I  urge 
adoption  of  House  Resolutlfm  494  in  order 
that  we  may  discuss  and  debate  HJl." 
8449. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
considering  House  Resolution  494  which 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
8449,  the  Flood  Disaster  ProtecUon  Act 
of  1973,  imder  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

The  primary  piuix>se  of  H.R.  8449  is  to 
expand  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram by  mcreasing  the  limits  of  coverage 
and  the  total  amount  of  Insurance  au- 
thorized and  by  requiring  flood-prone 
communities  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Being  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  and  havmg  introduced  HJl. 
6571  on  April  4,  1973,  to  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  as  HJl.  8449,  I  support 
the  rule  and  the  bill.  This  legislation  is 
most  important  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict living  m  the  vicmity  of  Lake  Erie 
in  particular  as  it  increases,  among  other 
things,  the  limits  of  coverage  on  single- 
family  dwellings  by  100  percent. 

More  speciflcally,  this  bill  makes  flood 
insurance  available  on  all  types  of  build- 
ings in  increased  amounts.  Contents  are 
also  insurable,  independently  of  whether 
the  structure  m  which  they  are  located 
is  insured,  but  they  are  generally  insur- 
able only  while  within  the  enclosed  struc- 
ture described  in  the  policy. 

The  bill  requires  the  purchase  of  flood 
insurance,  where  available,  in  order  to 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
acquisition  or  construction  purposes  in 
any  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  flood  prone.  If  the  assistance  re- 
ceived is  m  toe  form  of  a  loan,  insurance 
need  not  be  maintained  in  excess  of  the 
outstanding  balance  or  beyond  the  term 
of  the  loan.  However,  where  a  grant  is 
made  in  a  flood-prone  area,  flood  insur- 
ance is  required  for  the  entire  useful  life 
of  the  assisted  project,  and  for  the  full 
value  of  the  property,  up  to  the  amount 
of  insurance  available. 

Federal  mstrumentalities  regulating 
banks  are  required  to  issue  regulations, 
requiring  that  people  receiving  approved 
mortgage  loans,  also  purchase  flcKXl  in- 
surance, if  the  property  is  located  to  a 
flood-prone  area  where  insurance  Is 
available. 

Flood  insurance  would  also  be  required 
on  existing  structures  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  a  flood-prone 
area,  but  with  the  mcreased  amounts  of 
subsidized  coverage  available  under  this 
bill,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  this  re- 
quirement will  cause  hardship. 

The  bill  increases  the  limitation  on  the 
total  amount  of  flood  insurance  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  from  the  pres- 
ent $6  to  $10  billion. 

Section  201  requires  the  Secretary  to 

notify  flood-prone  communities,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  either  to  en- 
tfSc  the  flood  insurance  program  or  estab- 
lish that  they  are  not  flood  prone.>w 

Section  202  denies  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, as  described  above,  approved 
after  July  1,  1975,  for  areas  idoitifled  by 
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the  Secretary  as  having  special  flood  haz- 
ards, unless  the  community  In  which  the 
area  is  located  is  by  then  participating 
in  the  national  flood  Insurance  program 
so  that  flood  insurance  will  be  available 
to  the  project. 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  nile  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  move 
that  the  Hoxise  reselve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  8449)  to  expand  the 
national  flood  Insurance  program  by 
substantially  increasing  limits  of  cov- 
erage and  total  amount  of  insurance 
authorized  to  be  outstanding  and  by  re- 
quiring known  flood-prone  communities 
to  participate  in  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   Texas    (Mr.   Patman). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THs  coMMrrrEZ  or  thz  whoix 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJt.  8449,  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WioNALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half  a  number  of  sections  of  this 
coimtry  have  experienced  the  worst  se- 
ries of  flooding  episodes  in  oiu*  Nation's 
history.  After  every  major  flood  disaster 
this  country  has  experienced  in  the  past 
30  years,  the  Congress  has  sQways  re- 
sponded with  immediate  flood  assistance 
programs  to  assist  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced losses  that  have  resulted  in 
these  floods. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal  flood  insurance  program  which 
provided,  for  the  flrst  time,  a  federally 
subsidized  program  of  flood  insurance. 
Flood  insurance  has  never  been  offered 
by  major  insurance  companies  because 
of  the  lack  of  actuarial  basis  upon  which 
such  insurance  could  be  written  and  be- 
cause of  the  catastrophic  losses  involved. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day greatly  expands  the  Federal  flood 
Insurance  program.  H.R.  8449,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  flood  Insur- 
ance program,  would  double  all  the  lim- 
its of  insursmce  coverage,  both  subsi- 
dized and  unsubsidized. 

Under  existing  law  the  present  sub- 
sidized  insurance  coverage   is   $17,600; 


this  would  Increase  to  $35,000  under  the 
present  bill.  It  would  also  increase  to 
$70,000  for  nonsubsidized  coverage.  In- 
siu*ance  coverage  would  also  Increase  for 
contents  coverage  from  the  existing 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  The  bill  would  also  in- 
crease the  total  amount  of  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  to  be  made  available  from 
the  current  $6  billion  amount  to  $10 
billion. 

Land  use  requirements  would  be  re- 
tained in  order  for  a  community  to  be 
eligible  for  the  flood  insurance  coverage, 
and  the  studies  to  identify  and  deter- 
mine actuarial  rates  for  flood-prone 
communities  would  be  greatly  acceler- 
ated. The  provision  in  existing  law  pro- 
viding for  the  denial  of  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  disaster  reUef  to  those  who  could 
have  purchased  flood  insurance  for  a 
year  or  more,  but  did  not  do  so,  would 
be  eliminated  smd  replaced  by  a  require- 
ment that  flood  Insurance,  if  available, 
must  be  purchased  in  connection  with 
federally  related  financing  of  projects 
in  identified  fiood-prone  a.reas  £is  a  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  assistance.  Com- 
munities having  been  identified  as  flood- 
prone  aresis  would  be  notified  and  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  flood  insur- 
ance program  by  July  1.  1975,  or  be  de- 
nied federally  related  flnancing  for  proj- 
ects In  these  flood-prone  areas. 

H.R.  8449  would  also  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  also  establish 
procedures  assuring  adequate  consulta- 
tion with  elected  public  officials  relating 
to  notiflcation  to  and  identiflcatlon  of 
flood  prone  areas  and  application  of 
criteria  for  land  use.  The  bill  would  also 
provide  for  an  appeals  procedure 
through  the  Federal  district  court  for 
any  local  commimlty  aggrieved  by  any 
final  determination  of  the  Secretary  In- 
vested in  him  by  the  Flood  Insiu'ance 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  point  out 
that  this  bill  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  administration,  and  I  would  urge  all 
Members  to  support  this  Important  bill 
to  expand  flood  insurance  protection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gmtleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Barrxtt)  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  House  the  blU. 
H.R.  8449,  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  This  bill  was  ^proved  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
unanimously  on  June  19.  This  bill  basi- 
cally expands  the  existing  Federal  flood 
insurance  program  that  was  enacted  in 
1968  as  part  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  that  year  which  pro- 
vided for  the  flrst  time  flood  insurance 
tor  those  areas  of  the  coimtry  designated 
as  flood-prone  areas. 

H  Ji.  8449  would  double  all  the  limits  of 
flood  insurance  coverage,  both  subsidized 
and  imsubsidized.  You  will  note  on  page 
7  of  the  committee  report  the  existing 
figures  on  the  insiuance  coverage  and  the 
Increased  coverage  provided  for  under 
the  bill  before  you  for  consideration.  The 
total  amoimt  of  flood  insurance  coverage 
that  can  be  written  would  increase  from 
$6  billion  to  $10  billion. 

Land  use  requirements  would  be  re- 
tained and  studies  to  Identify  and  to  de- 


termine actuarial  rates  for  flood-prone 
communities  would  be  greatly  accel- 
erated. The  provision  under  the  existing 
flood  insurance  program  denying  disaster 
relief  to  those  who  could  have  purchased 
flood  insurance  for  a  year  or  more,  but 
did  not  do  so,  would  be  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  a  requirement  that  flood  in- 
surance, if  available,  must  be  purchased 
in  connection  with  federally  related  fi- 
nancing of  projects  In  Identified  flood- 
prone  areas  as  a  condition  of  any  Fed- 
eral assistance.  Communities  which  have 
been  identified  as  flood-prone  areas 
would  be  notified  and  required  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  flood  insurance  program  by 
July  1,  1975,  or  be  denied  federally  re- 
lated flnancing  for  projects  in  such  areas. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  establish  procedures  assuring 
adequate  consultation  with  elected  pub- 
lic officials  relating  to  notiflcation  to  and 
identification  of  flood-prone  areas  and 
the  appUcation  of  criteria  for  land  use. 

H.R.  8449  would  also  provide  for  an 
appeals  procedure  through  the  Federal 
district  court  for  any  local  commimlty 
aggrieved  by  any  flnal  determinaticm  of 
the  Secretary  invested  in  him  by  the 
Flood  Insurance  Act.  This  bill  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  Important  bill  so 
that  we  may  expand  this  much  needed 
Insurance  protection. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairmaji,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
very  hard  work  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  House. 

He  has  provided  a  concise  presenta- 
tion of  the  content  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  those 
points. 

I  wish  there  was  less  need  for  this 
legislation,  but  1973  has  become  the 
"Year  of  the  Flood."  Floods  are  becom- 
ing all  too  common  and  the  number  of 
homeless  victims  is  ever  increasing.  Also, 
these  problems  are  no  longer  limited  to 
coastal  areas.  Tragedies  have  befallen 
many  communities  throughout  large 
areas  of  the  country  and  the  future  does 
not  indicate  any  lessening  of  the  threat. 

In  1972,  48  Presidentially  declared 
disasters  were  recorded ;  45  of  these  were 
floods.  Less  than  5  percent  of  the  $3  to 
$4  billion  loss  was  covered  by  Insurance. 
The  balance  was  ultimately  covered  by 
disaster  relief  payments  or  restored 
through  long-term  indebtedness  on  the 
part  of  the  property  owner. 

Property  losses  due  to  floods  are  rising 
tragically  each  year.  Unless  such  losses 
result  in  a  disaster  declaration — by  the 
President,  the  SBA  Administrator,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — or  unless  the 
flooding  occurs  in  an  area  eligible  for 
flood  insurance — property  owners  must 
pay  the  cost  themselve.  Private  flood  in- 
surance protection  is  simply  unavailable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  pride  In  having 
initiated  the  original  proposal  for  a  na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  progrsun  in  1956 
and  in  my  association  with  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  Chamber  who 
have  consistently  worked  to  develop  the 
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present  program.  Were  it  not  for  this 
program,  there  would  be  no  property  in- 
surance protection  against  floods  in  this 
Nation. 

The  present  program  has  been  slow 
In  reaching  all  areas  of  need.  The  Nation 
is  not  receiving  the  full  benefits  of  the 
program.  Property  owners  are  continu- 
ing to  build  In  flood-prone  areas — in 
most  cases  they  are  unaware  of  their 
mistake — and  the  risk  of  losses  to  be 
compensated  through  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams is  being  enlarged  daily. 

The  national  flood  insurance  program 
is  the  first  smd  only  Federal  program 
with  an  effective  sanction  for  regulatory 
flood  hazard  reduction  measures.  The 
proposed  legislation  will  effectively  foster 
safer  and  better  development  and  build- 
ing in  flood  hazardous  aresis. 

Today,  less  than  half  of  the  Nation's 
flood-prone  areas  are  actually  eligible 
for  flood  insurance.  In  order  to  extend 
the  program  to  a  nationwide  application 
and  in  order  to  provide  the  property 
owner  with  a  viable,  actuarially  sound 
flood  Insurance  program,  we  must 
strengthen  the  program.  This  legislation 
proposes  to  do  these  things.  It  has  been 
carefully  prepared  and  carries  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  committee. 

It  also  has  strong  support  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  it  properly  bal- 
ances the  Federal  largess,  in  subsidizing 
the  Insurance  rates,  with  stringent  land 
use  controls.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  will  have  any  hope  of  preventing 
greater  losses  in  the  future. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  enact 
Hil.  8449  as  reported. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  at  this 
time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bafaus)  . 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
rise  in  oppoelticm  to  this  bill,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  understand  the  ramlflcatlons  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  This  legislation 
is  quite  different  from  the  1968  Flood  In- 
surance Act  that  passed  the  Congress. 
The  previous  bill  was  not  a  mandatory 
piece  of  legislation.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion after  July  1975  any  community  that 
refuses  to  accept  the  levels  that  have 
been  set  by  HTHD  will  lose  the  right  and 
the  people  living  within  that  commu- 
nity will  lose  the  right  to  arrange  financ- 
ing through  any  lending  Institution  that 
is  federally  insured.  That  means  savings 
and  loans,  and  that  means  banks. 

In  essence,  under  the  mandatory  con- 
trols communities  are  going  to  have  to 
build  within  the  levels  set  by  HUD.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  Member  In 
this  Chamber  who  wants  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars used  In  a  time  of  disaster,  and  we 
should  prohibit  anyone  from  building  in 
a  flood-prme  area  below  the  levels  that 
reasoDably  would  be  expected  in  any  type 
of  a  flood.  However,  the  problem  is  that 
there  may  be  some  20.000  flood-pnme 
areas  in  this  Nation.  And  I  am  told  by 
HUD  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  House  has  a 
flood-prone  area  vrtthln  his  or  her  con- 
tressicmal  district. 


The  problem  is  that  HUD  has  not  iden- 
tified all  of  those  districts  at  the  present 
time,  therefore  many  of  your  local  com- 
munities and  your  local  people  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  can  live  within 
the  levels  that  will  be  set  by  HUD. 
^  Mr.  Chairman,  my  main  objection  to 
this  bill  is  that  local  officials  do  not  have 
the  proper  amount  of  input  in  setting 
realistic  flood  levels. 

As  we  move  into  the  amendment  proc- 
ess several  amendments  will  be  offered. 
Hopefully  those  amendments  will  allow 
the  local  communities  to  participate  and 
to  participate  strongly  in  setting  reason- 
able flood  levels.  I  hope  that  when  the 
amendment  process  time  arrives  that  this 
body  will  pay  particular  attention,  be- 
cause each  and  every  Member  of  this 
House  may  be  affected  in  their  various 
communities. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection- 
Act  which  seeks  to  fulfill  the  urgent  need 
for  an  effective  insurance  program 
throughout  the  fiood  prone  sections  of 
our  country. 

At  the  same  time,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  flagrant  deflciency  in 
our  national  insurance  programs,  a  de- 
flciency affecting  the  lif  eblood  of  our  Na- 
tion, our  farmers. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  pro- 
vides flood  coverage  for  a  businessman's 
structures  and  for  the  contents  of  those 
structures,  his  inventory.  This  same  bill 
also  extends  coverage  to  a  farmer's  struc- 
tures and  the  contents  of  those  struc- 
tures. However,  while  the  nonagrlcul- 
tural  businessman's  vulnerability  to 
losses  in  his  inventory  lifeline  can  be 
controlled  to  the  extent  that  he  provides 
for  storage  within  structures,  the  farm- 
er's risk  of  uninsurable  losses  in  his  in- 
ventory lifeline,  namely  his  crops,  is  far 
greater  simply  because  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  let  his  crops  ripen  out  In  ttie  open 
fleld. 

This  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  not  a  proper  mechanism  for  pro- 
viding insurance  coverage  for  a  farmer's 
crops  out  in  the  fleld.  this  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee  in  preparing  this 
legislation. 

However.  I  am  certain  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  as  we  pro- 
vide urgently  needed,  reasonably  priced 
Insurance  for  a  businessman  and  his  in- 
ventory In  flood  prone  areas  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  there  Is  an  equally 
urgent  need  to  provide  a  sound  and  feas- 
ible insurance  program  for  the  farmer 
and  his  inventory,  for  his  crops  in  the 
fleld.  We  must  assure  farmers  in  flood 
areas  the  same  protection  as  any  busi- 
nessman sustaining  flood  damages. 

Those  of  us  representing  agricultural 
districts  are  aware  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program. 

While  the  Crop  Insurance  Program 
Is  a  worthy  vehicle  for  the  specific  areas 
and  the  farmers  it  services,  its  limited 
budgetary  restrictions  prevent  insuring 
farmers  in  fiood  prone  areas. 

Currently  the  Crop  Insurance  Program 
operates  on  a  $12  million  dollar  annual 
budget.  II  is  severely  restrictive  In  both 
the  tsrpes  of  insurable  crops  and  the  geo- 


graphic areas  entitled  to  Insurance.  Be- 
cause of  the  severe  limitations  placed  on 
the  program  administrators,  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Program  does  not  provide 
adequate  coverage  for  a  wide  spectrum 
of  farmers  and  farm  areas. 

In  a  recent  letter,  M.  R.  Peterson, 
manager  of  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
program,  stated:  ^ 

There  baa  been  gradual  expansion  of  the 
crop  insurance  service  since  Congress  placed 
It  on  an  e]q)erlmental  basis  in  1948.  However, 
due  to  lUnlted  resources  for  this  purpose.  In 
recent  years  little  expansion  has  been  pos- 
sible. 

In  considering  today's  flood  insurance 
proposal,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  also 
consider  the  plight  of  our  farmers,  many  r 
of  whom  raise  their  crops  in  the  choice 
rich  acreage  that  are  in  fltJod  regions. 
Our  farmers  need  a  realistic  and  reason- 
able flood  insurance  program. 

I  intend  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  providing  adequate  coverage  for  these 
farmers  and  invite  assistance  of  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  represent  farm- 
ing districts  in  flood  areas.  In  the  inter- 
est of  aiding  our  farmers,  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  flnd  the  necessary  resources 
to  provide  for  an  effective  disaster  in- 
surance program  for  our  Nation's  food 
producers. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  B.S..  8449,  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

H.R.  8449  contains  two  features  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  Metropolitan 
Denver  area  on  which  I  would  like  to 
comment. 

First,  the  committee  has  increased  both 
subsidized  and  total  per-unit  flood  in-, 
surance  coverage  limits  to  more  respon- 
sibly reflect  the  realistic  costs  attribut- 
able to  flood  damage.  In  an  urban  area 
such  as  Denver,  where  the  Platte  River 
johis  several  tributaries  within  a  few 
miles  of  downtown,  these  limits  are  of 
essential  importance  to  a  speedy  and  full 
recovery  of  losses  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
flood.  These  limits  are  equally  Important 
to  those  suburbs  in  the  Denver  area 
where  residential,  industrisd  and  agricul- 
tural property  line  the  Platte's  banks. 
This  action  by  the  committee  will  mean 
adequate  flood  Insurance  protection  for 
thousands  of  businesses  and  families 
along  the  coune  of  the  Platte  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Secondly.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  th^ 
committee  has  accepted  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlenum  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Blackbuhn)  which  would  encoiuv 
age  localities  to  establish  conservation 
areas  in  flood  plain  lands.  This  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  because  I  have 
worked  for  the  last  few  years  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Littleton.  Colo.,  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  have  just  such  a 
so-called  flood  plain  park  created  in  the 
area  south  of  Denver. 

I  believe  that  these  parks  will  provide 
a  very  viable  alternative  to  channeliza- 
tion and  will  give  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  a  source  of  enjoyment  and 
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recreation.  It  Is  an  limovatlTe  Idea  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  committee  take  the 
position  it  lias  on  this  Issue. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
diligence  in  reporting  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  I  urge  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  \n 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8449.  to  extend 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  program, 
and  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Banlring  and  Currency  Committee  for 
their  action  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today  for  our  consideration. 

My  congressional  district  lay  directly 
In  the  heart  of  the  devastation  wrought 
by  Hurrlcsuie  Agnes.  I  can  attest  to  the 
overwhelming  need  for  this  legislation  on 
a  firsthand  basis.  I  would  like  to  stress 
to  the  Members  that,  while  I  support  this 
bill.  I  also  recognize  that  It  Is  only  a  first 
step  along  the  road  to  recovery  for  many 
flood  victims.  It  is  by  no  means  the  flnal 
solution  to  their  long-range  needs.  But  it 
is  an  important  step. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Agnes, 
I  spent  many  hours  by  helicopter  and  aa. 
foot  crossing  flood-wracked  portions  of 
my  congressional  district.  Everywhere 
the  story  was  the  same.  No  one  had  in- 
surance against  flood  damage,  and  even 
If  they  wanted  coverage,  they  could  not 
obtain  it.  For  despite  the  overwhelming 
need  to  expand  coverage,  homeowners 
have  been  ineligible  for  flood  Insurance 
because  their  communities  were  unable 
to  meet  stringent  Federal  giiidelines 
written  mto  the  Federal  flood  Insurance 
program.  Itlany  more  local  ofBclals  were 
totally  unaware  of  either  the  program  or 
the  necessary  redtape  required  to  make 
their  communities  eligible. 

Because  the  1968  Flood  Insurance  Act 
contamed  such  stringent  land  use  and 
zoning  restrictions,  communities  were 
actively  discouraged  from  admission  to 
the  program.  Through  increasmg  cov- 
erage on  both  subsidized  and  imsubsi- 
dlzed  insurance  on  all  types  of  properties, 
by  authorizing  additional  total  outstand- 
ing coverage  from  $6  to  $10  billion,  and  by 
mandatory  notification  of  all  commimi- 
Ues  located  in  a  flood-prone  su'ea,  the 
tremendous  communications  gap  be- 
tween local  communities  and  the  vital 
benefits  of  the  Federal  program  should 
be  aUevlated. 

I  mentioned  that  this  bill  is  only  a 
first  step  only  because  I  believe  that  the 
long-range  solution  lies  in  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  self -insurance.  This 
is  the  only  answer  to  preventing  the  stag- 
gering losses  of  property  which  resulted 
from  Hurricane  Agnes  from  occxirring 
ogaAn. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation,  along  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House,  to 
create  a  National  Disaster  Insurance 
Fund  for  flood  damage  by  amending  the« 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  My  bill  provides  for- an  automatic 
Inclusion  of  flood  insurance  coverage  in 
each  fire  and  property  policy  sold  In  the 
United  States.  It  further  provides  for  a 
3 -percent  surcharge  on  premiums  to 
be  collected  by  every  insurer  on  each  flre 
and  property  insurance  policy  sold  in  the 
coimtry,  whether  or  not  such  policy  In- 
cludes flood  Insurance   coverage.  This 


money  plus  1  percent  of  all  siuu  paid 
on  SBA  and  FHA  disaster  loans  as  well 
as  any  other  sums  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress would  fund  a  National  Disaster  In- 
surance Fund.  This  fund  would  be  used 
to  make  payments  for  the  full  amount  of 
loss  suffered  by  the  victim  of  a  flood  dur- 
ing a  presidentially  declared  natural 
disaster.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  the  way 
to  get  the  entire  Job  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  victims  of  flood  and 
earthquake  liave  suffered  Itom  two 
floods.  One  Is  a  flood  of  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  which  drowned  local  governments. 
By  removing  that  redtape,  we  can  make 
a  slgnlflcant  contribution  to  protect  local 
com  mimi  ties  against  the  staggering 
losses  that  accompcmy  disasters  of  the 
magnitude  of  Hurricane  Agnes.  H  Jl.  8449 
does  this,  and  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  too  frequently  residents  of  the  23d 
District  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
heavy  rains  and  the  consequent  threat 
of  severe  flooding.  Living  along  the  banks 
of  any  body  of  water  presents  difBculties, 
but  to  make  one's  home  at  the  conver- 
gence of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  is  to  live  with  the  threat  of  flood- 
ing and  loss  of  crops,  land,  and  personal 
belongings. 

Fortunately,  a  levee  system  has  been 
built  which  has  helped  to  alleviate  much 
of  the  problem.  In  addition,  aid  of  many 
kinds  has  always  been  available  to  flood 
victims  from  various  agencies  after  the 
fact  and  in  the  past  few  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  seen  flt  to  initiate 
a  flood  insurance  program  to  assiu'e  resi- 
dents of  flood-prone  areas  of  help  be- 
fore disaster  strikes. 

The  national  flood  insiu-ance  program, 
adopted  in  1969,  has  aided  many  in  the 
past  years.  However,  with  the  rising  costs 
of  construction,  land,  and  labor  has  come 
a  need  for  more  protection  than  the 
1969  program  can  give.  For  this  reason 
I  would  like  to  give  my  support  to  the 
passage  of  HJl.  8449,  the  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973,  raising  the 
amount  of  coverage  provided  m  the  1969 
legislation. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  double  the 
current  coverage  allowable  to  piurchasers 
of  Federsd  flood  insurance.  Single-family 
residences  could  be  insured  for  up  to 
$35,000  with  $10,000  contents  coverage. 
Commercial  struct\u%  coverage  will  be 
tripled  to  $100,000  coverage  with  an  ad- 
ditional $100,000  for  contents.  This  would 
be  a  boon  to  owners  of  commercial  prop- 
erty who  previously  received  only  an  un- 
realistic $5,000  for  damaged  merchan- 
dise. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  limit  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  in  flood- 
prone  areas  to  only  those  projects  which 
purchased  flood  insurance,  thus  provid- 
ing a  substantial  savings  of  tax  dollars. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  is  essen- 
tial for  protecting  the  hard-earned  in- 
vestments of  homeowners  and  commer- 
cial property  owners  located  in  low-lying, 
flood-prone  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Land  in  these  areas  may  now  be 
developed,  with  Federal  flood  Insurance 
acting  as  a  regulator  between  the  inves- 
tor and  possible  financial  ruin  by  flood- 
waters.  This  new  program,  then,  will  be 


of  great  help  to  the  businessman  and 
more  importantly  to  the  millions  of  in- 
dividual citizens  who  may  at  some  time 
m  the  futiure  be  faced  with  loss  of  their 
homes  and  personal  belongings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  spring  we  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  worst  periods  of  flood- 
ing in  our  country's  history.  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  we  are  still  suffering 
the  repercussions  of  this  disaster.  In  my 
State  alone  over  1  million  acres  of  farm- 
land were  flooded,  crops  were  lost,  fam- 
ilies were  left  homeless,  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  damages  were  incurred. 

As  my  colleagues  and  I  know,  there 
are  agencies  at  this  moment  working  on 
flood  control  projects  which  wUl  allevi- 
ate such  disasters  as  those  we  have  re- 
cently seen.  However,  until  we  are  able 
to  effectively  control  flooding,  we  must 
provide  for  Uie  welfare  of  those  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  damage.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  giving 
their  full  support  to  the  passage  of  this 
most  Important  act. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
to  strongly  support  H.R.  8449.  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Expansion  Act. 
legislation  which  would  Increase  the  cov- 
erage imder  the  national  flood  insurance 
program. 

smce  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide flood  Insurance  program  In  1968. 
many  homeowners  and  businesses 
throughout  the  country  have  been  able 
to  obtain  insxu-ance  coverage  never  be- 
fore available.  Indeed,  Monroe  County 
in  my  own  district  In  Michigan  hsis  been 
hard  hit  by  continual  flooding  from  Lake 
Erie  and  this  program  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  such  a  program.  It  perhaps 
more  Importantly  emphasizes  the  urgent 
necessity  to  expand  this  program. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  limit  for 
coverage  of  a  residential  home  is  $17,500. 
Our  experience  in  Monroe  County  has 
shown  us  the  inadequacy  of  this  limit. 
HJl.  8449  would  Increase  that  limit  to 
$35,000.  Likewise,  whereas  the  limit  on 
the  coverage  of  the  contents  of  a  residen- 
tial home  is  $5,000,  H.R.  8449  would  in- 
crease that  flgure  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  limits  are  realistic 
limits,  limits  fltted  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  flnd  ourselves.  The  people 
of  Monroe  County  have  mvested  their 
life  savings  in  their  homes  and  property. 
They  are  not  wealthy  and  more  often 
Uian  not  they  are  retired  and  on  a  flxed 
Income.  There  situation  is  compelling 
testimony  for  the  need  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  frustrating 
an  experience  than  being  unable  to  do 
everything  necessary  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering of  those  who  have  been  victims  of 
the  recent  flooding.  As  a  Congressman  I 
can  and  have  asked  for  a  Presidential 
declaration  of  disaster:  I  can  work  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and 
other  Federal  agencies  to  insure  that 
all  potential  assistance  is  made  available. 
I  can  prod  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  do  their  utmost  to  protect  every  home 
in  a  flood-prone  area. 

Yet  to  the  many  residents  who  call  me 
with  special  problems  and  stories  of  ex- 
treme hardships,  I  often  flnd  mjrself  say- 
ing I  only  wish  it  was  within  my  power 
to  do  more. 
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Today  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  more  by  supporting  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us.  It  is  legislation 
whose  worthiness  and  necessity  recent 
experience  overwhelmingly  supports.  I 
would  ivge  aU  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  voting  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8449,  the  Flood  Disaster  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve  worked  laboriously  on  this  im- 
portant bill  before  sending  to  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Our  subcommittee  membership  is  well- 
versed  in  the  problems  related  to  Federal 
flood  insurance  protection.  In  addition 
to  our  many  hearings  on  the  subject, 
both  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  are 
from  States  which  were  ravaged  In  re- 
cent years  by  floods  and  hurricanes.  We 
have  met  and  talked  with  thousands  of 
constituents  and  dealt  firsthand  with 
those  Innocent  victims  who  must  piece 
together  their  lives  following  one  of  these 
catastrophes. 

Under  the  proposed  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act — 

All  limits  of  coverage,  both  subsidized 
and  iinsubsidized,  would  at  least  double, 
and  total  program  size  would  Increase 
from  $4  bUUon  to  $10  billion; 

Land  use  requirements  would  be  re- 
tained, and  studies  to  identify  and  deter- 
mme  actuarial  rates  for  flood-prone 
communities  would  be  accelerated: 

The  denial  of  disaster  relief  to  those 
who  could  have  purchased  flood  insur- 
ance for  a  year  or  more,  but  did  not  do  so, 
would  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  a 
requirement  that  flood  insurance,  if 
available,  must  be  purchased  in  connec- 
tion with  federally-related  financing  of 
projects  in  identified  fiood-prone  areas 
as  a  condition  of  the  Federal  assistance; 

Communities  having  identified  flood- 
prone  areas  would  be  notified  and  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  fiood  in- 
surance program  by  July  1,  1975,  or  be 
denied  federally-related  financing  for 
projects  in  such  areas ;  and 

Directs  Secretary  to  establish  proce- 
dures assuring  adequate  consultation 
with  elected  public  officials  relating  to 
notification  to  and  Identification  of  flood- 
prone  areas  and  the  application  of  cri- 
teria for  land  use.  Provides  for  an  ap- 
peals procedure  through  Federal  District 
Court  for  any  local  community  aggrieved 
by  any  flnal  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary mvested  in  him  by  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act. 

I  want  to  Impress  upon  you  that  this 
bill  before  you  today  is  a  tough  bill.  But 
its  strength  is  a  reflection  of  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  providing  a  Federal  flood 
insurance  program  which  is  more,  in  the 
words  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Adminis- 
trator: 

Than  a  reckless  and  unjustifiable  give- 
away program  that  could  Impose  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  without  giving  them  any 
hope  In  return. 

Our  bill  does  a  nimiber  of  things,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  Increase  the  avail- 
able limits  of  Insurance  coverage  for  all 


types  of  properties.  Further,  we  authorize 
an  increase  In  amounts  of  coverage  out- 
standing from  14  hWiaa  to  $10  bllUon. 

Tet  the  controversy  in  this  bill  comes 
from  language  which  I  b^eve  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  viable 
Federal  flood  insurance  program. 

This  Is  the  provision  which  prohibits 
Federal  flnancmg  and  assistance  for  ac- 
quisition or  construction  within  flood- 
prone  areas  identlfled  as  such  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  which  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  flood  Insurance  program 
and  continue  to  permit  buildmg  in  flood 
planes. 

It's  a  big  stick  but  it's  a  vital  one. 

Much  less  through  perfidy  than  naive- 
te, individuals  just  have  not  purchased 
available  Federal  flood  Insurance.  Tet 
when  a  catastrophe  occurs,  it  is  Uncle 
Sam  who  ultimately  foots  the  bill. 

I  believe  H.R.  8449  Is  a  wise  and  com- 
pletely justified  Improvement  to  the  cur- 
rent Federal  fiood  Insurance  program.  I 
urge  your  support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation Is  being  peddled  as  a  necessary 
Improvement  on  the  existing  Federal 
fiood  insurance  program.  Certainly,  this 
has  great  public  appeal  especially  in  the 
light  of  this  year's  disastrous  floods  and 
the  hurricane  season  being  on  us;  how- 
ever, this  legislation  goes  far  beyond 
merely  Improvmg  the  existing  Federal 
flood  Insurance  program — It  approaches 
collectivization  of  private  property. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  increase  flood 
insurance  coverage  while  minimizing  po- 
tential losses  by  setting  rigid  land  use 
standards  controlling  construction  as 
well  as  building  sites  In  flood-prone 
areas.  The  land  use  proposals  are  not 
only  compulsory  but  so  extreme  that  im- 
less  local  officials  comply  on  a  commu- 
nity-wide basis,  all  Federal  flnandng 
could  be  denied  for  any  future  progress 
or  growth  of  the  community.  The  deter- 
mination as  to  what  Is  or  is  not  a  flood- 
prone  area  and  the  land  use  regulations 
that  must  be  met  for  a  flood-prone  area 
to  qualify  for  flood  Insurance  is  left  to 
the  absolute  authority  of  unelected  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington.  The  right  of 
appeal  is  given,  not  to  any  landowner, 
but  only  to  the  "governing  body  of  the 
community."  The  bill  also  gives  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  absolute  authority  to 
determine  flood  rise  zones  and  minimal 
premium  rates.  This  legislation  is  so 
stringent  that  if  adopted  there  tteem- 
ingly  would  be  no  future  need  for  flood 
Insurance  because  the  land  use  restric- 
tions would  prevent  any  construction  in 
a  flood-prone  area. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  8449,  is  land 
use  legislation  that  is  designed  to  aid  the 
insurance  companies  carrying  flood  in- 
surance to  spread  their  risk  by  making 
the  flood  insurance  program  mandatory. 
A  commimity  which  mcludes  an  area 
that  has  been  designated  flood-prone  by 
Federal  officials  stands  to  lose  all  forms 
of  Federal  assistance  if  it  refuses  to  enter 
the  program.  Thus,  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  this  legislation  is  the  Insurance  com- 
pany, not  the  American  people. 

This  bill  gives  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
yet  another  club  to  use  on  two  Important 
aspects  of  our  society,  the  housing  con- 
struction Industry  and  the  mortgage  loan 


Industry.  In  doing  this,  the  legislation 
increases  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  local  governing  bodies. 
Land  zoning  and  the  establishment  of 
prevailing  building  codes  in  a  community 
have  historically  been  under  the  control 
of  the  local  governing  body.  This  legis- 
lation transfers  this  power  to  unelected 
Federal  bureaucrats  with  no  established 
right  of  appeal  given  to  the  people  them- 
selves. People  own  land  and  it  is  people 
who  desire  fiood  Insurance — not  govern- 
ing bodies  of  a  community. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
would  allow  the  Federal  Government  to, 
in  effect,  control  the  growth  of  a  com- 
munity. Urbanization,  and  its  accom- 
panying problems,  is  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  problems  of  our  society,  a  problem 
which  in  reality  can  be  solved  only 
through  expansion.  The  bill  before  us 
would  limit  this  expansion  and  doom 
certam  of  our  cities  to  an  ever-mcreas- 
Ing  rise  m  urban  problems.  The  city  of 
New  Orleans  Is  but  one  example  of  this 
tsrpe  of  situation.  Baton  Rouge,  the  cap- 
ital of  Louisiana  and  the  major  city  m 
my  district.  Is  another.  Accordtog  to  in- 
formation I  have,  a  plan  prepared  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  places  90  percent  of 
the  parish  m  which  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  Is  located  withm  flood-prone 
areas.  Thus,  if  this  legislation  Is  adopted 
as  written.  Baton  Rouge  would  be  limited 
in  its  growth.  Housing  construction  in 
these  flood-prone  areas  would  be  pro- 
hlbitlye  in  cfst  because  of  the  mandatory 
requirements  established  by  unelected 
Federal  officials.  Thus,  the  city — mstead 
of  growing  and  expandmg  normally — 
would  be  forced  to  grow  and  expand 
within  certain  areas.  This  can  only  lead 
to  more  and  greater  congestion  and  more 
difficult  problems  such  as  those  that  ac- 
company mcreased  urbEuilzatlon. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  this  so-called  flood 
Insurance  bill  are  not  limited  in  appli- 
cation to  Louisiana  or  other  low-lying 
areas  and  coastal  States.  Every  congres- 
sional district  may  be  affected  with  the 
Identlfled  flood-prone  areas  being  esti- 
mated between  10,000  to  20,000  commu- 
nities all  over  the  United  States. 

Should  land  use  programs  as  proposed 
by  H.R.  8449,  the  Federal  flood  Insurance 
bUl,  become  law,  private  landowners 
may  hold  title  to  their  property  smd  pay 
taxes,  but  the  use  to  which  their  land 
may  be  put  will  be  determmed  by  the 
collective  decisions  of  others  claiming  to 
be  8u:tlng  for  the  common  good  of  all — 
whatever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Chalrmtm,  the  value  of  my  peo- 
ple's liberty,  freedom,  and  safety  is  too 
high  a  premium  to  pay  for  increased 
flood  Insurance  coverage.  My  people 
recognize  the  need  for  revision  of  the 
present  program  to  provide  for  mcreased 
coverage,  especially  in  view  of  the  m- 
flationary  trends.  However.  I  cannot  cast 
my  people's  vote  for  this  land  use  legis- 
lation as  written  and  urge  our  colleagues 
to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  smiendment  of  the  gentle- 
man frSm  Florida  (Mr.  Bafaus)  pomts 
out  an  extremely  Important  part  of  the 
le^Elslation  that  Is  before  us  today.  First 
of    all,    as    the    gentleman   so    rightly 
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pointed  out,  we  are  taking  today  a  differ- 
ent procedure  than  we  have  In  the  past 
in  regard  to  flood  control  legislation  in 
removing  it  from  the  voluntary  to  the 
mandatory  stage  in  this  legislation.  The 
effects  on  these  communities  in  those 
who  get  it  and  those  who  do  not  get  it 
down  the  road  are  going  to  be  very 
serious. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  before  our 
committee  on  this,  public  oflBcials  from 
the  State  of  Florida  and  certain  cities  in 
the  flood  plain  States  showed  up  and 
pointed  out  that  really  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  makes  a  determination, 
there  is  no  loophole  or  route  that  a  city 
or  a  community  can  take  to  overrule 
HUD's  decision.  The  Secretary  of  HDD 
will  make  his  determination  based  on 
material  compiled  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

I  felt  very  strongly  at  the  time  that 
this  is  certainly  a  great  power  of  life 
or  death  over  the  development  of  these 
communities.  However,  the  trouble  with 
the  Bafalis  amendment,  as  far  as  I  can 
personally  see,  is  that  what  it  is  man- 
dating that  HUD  do  is  simply,  first  and 
foremost,  that  a  public  hearing  has  to  be 
held  in  the  community  in  which  the 
problem  exists,  and  that  then  the  results 
of  that  hearing  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

What  the  administrati(m  worries  about 
in  this  regard  is  that,  first  of  all,  they 
expect  10.000  or  better  applications  in 
the  next  6  months  to  come  up  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  recognize 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  should  not  necessarily  be  the 
final  determinant,  but  any  information 
that  the  community  has  can  be  brought 
to  tVe  attention  of  HUD,  scientific  data 
or  otherwise,  to  overrule  their  Jurisdic- 
tion within  20  days  after  the  information 
Is  put  in  the  Federal  Regrlster.  Then  the 
mechanism  is  such  that  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  review  all  this  information, 
and  any  subsequent  scientific  data  Ha&t 
he  gets,  he  can  either  give  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  if  he  wants 
to,  or  he  can  handle  it  by  hearings,  or 
review  it  in  any  manner  or  with  what- 
ever flexibility  he  wants  to,  and  I  think 
this  becomes  extremely  meaningful,  es- 
pecially xmder  the  legislation  of  the 
amendment  that  we  passed  here  awhile 
ago  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  con- 
cerning the  Great  Lakes  and  cyclical 
levels  of  water. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  can  use  that, 
for^extunple,  in  these  areas  around  the 
Oreat  Lakes  to  control  flood  insurance, 
to  start  with.  Once  all  of  this  flexibility 
is  taken,  the  data  is  assembled,  and  then 
It  is  clearly  a  c^se  where  these  cities 
can  take  it  to  th«  district  court  involved 
in  this  legislation,  and  they  have  a  right 
of  review.  All  I  have  tried  to  do  Is  be 
somewhat  flexible,  I  believe,  in  some  kind 
of  review.  I  would  certainly  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  BArAUs) 
that  this  hopefully  Is  more  acceptable 
to  everybody  involved,  from  what  I  have 
been  told.  Certainly,  if  it  has  not  been 
acceptable,  I  certainly  would  have  backed 
the  gentleman's  amendment  because  we 
do  need  this  flexibility. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  have  several  questions 
regarding  the  substitute.  No.  1,  how 
does  the  gentleman  in  this  amendment 
cover  the  problem  of  communities  that 
have  already  had  flood  levels  set  that 
they  do  not  think  are  realistic?  They  do 
not  have  a  right  imder  tliis  substitute. 
They  do  under  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  would 
say.  flrst  of  all,  that  the  amendment  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Orleans  is 
going  to  offer  that  where  new  scientific 
data  can  be  submitted  where  a  judgment 
is  already  issued,  HUD  is  required  to  re- 
open and  reconsider  that  case.  I  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  has  a  point,  and 
if  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Orleans  is 
going  to  offer  her  amendment,  that  would 
solve  this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  There  are  two  other  sec- 
tions that  concern  me.  One  allows  the 
Secretary  to  take  any  other  means  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  He  does  not  have  to 
go  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  can  but  it  is  not  necessary.  He  can 
do  whatever  he  wishes  to  do. 

Then  it  says  "until  the  conflict  in  data 
Is  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary," not  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
the  community  and  the  Secretary,  but 
only  to  the  Secretary. 

So  really  what  this  substitute  does  is 
gut  the  original  amendment  because  it 
puts  the  bill  back  in  the  posture  it  was 
in  without  the  original  emiendment.  It 
still  leaves  to  the  Secretary  the  full  de- 
termination as  to  the  flood  levels. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  J.  Wn.- 
UAM  Stanton  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  all  I  can  say  is 
what  I  said  before.  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  goitleman  but  I  under- 
stand the  administration's  point  of  view 
is  that  they  are  locked  in  and  have  thou- 
sands of  applications  coming  in.  It  might 
be  a  real  monstrosity. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  think  giving  the  communi- 
ties the  right  to  be  heard  would  be  much 
less  expensive  than  having  the  local 
communities  going  to  the  courts.  I  thhik 
if  Judicial  review  is  the  only  remedy, 
most  communities  would  ask  for  Judi- 
cial review. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Ulider 
my  amendment  I  think  in  certain  cases  it 
would  be  wise  and  maybe  in  most  com- 
mimltles  in  Florida  it  would  be  best  for 
them  to  hold  public  hearings  but  this 
bmds  them  into  holding  public  hearings. 
All  I  want  is  the  flexibility.  I  hope  I  am 
right  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  it  makes  it 
more  acceptable  to  otu*  side  and  we  can 
agree  and  certainly  we  can  move  on  with 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course  all  of  us  are 
trying  to  establish  the  right  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  heard  and  then  to  develop  a 
simple  procedure  for  correcting  an  in- 
equity if  it  is  so  that  an  inequity  exists. 
I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  provides  a  more 
simple  and  direct  way  of  accomplishing 
this  and  it  is  a  much  more  desirable 
substitute. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
a  question.  The  Administrator  of  this 
program  has  strong  objections  to  the 
Bafalis  amendment,  according  to  my 
staff.  I  have  been  told  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case  now  and  I  do  not  know 
how  we  will  solve  that  at  this  particular 
time  but  certainly  we  will  in  conference. 
I  agree  in  prmciple  wiOi  the  Bafalis 
amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  8449,  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  press- 
ing need  for  a  comprehensive  insurance 
program  for  flood  prone  areas. 

It  win  expand  the  national  flood  in- 
surance program  by  increasing  the  lim- 
its of  coverage  and  the  total  amoimt  of 
insurance  authorized.  The  devastation 
which  occurred  during  the  Hurricane 
Agnes  dramatically  brought  home  the 
need  for  an  improved  and  revised  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  us  still  retain  vivid 
mental  pictures  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  that  storm;  vivid  memories 
of  huge  losses  in  housing,  personal  be- 
longings, business  properties,  and  farm- 
Ismd. 

This  bill  will  not  provide  a  panacea 
for  the  problems  associated  with  flood- 
ing, but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  strikes  a  fair  balance  betweui 
Qovemment  assistance  and  Indlvidilal 
self-reliance,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opi>ortunity  to  lend  my  support  to 
its  passage. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oil- 
man) has  identified  one  deficiency  in  this 
act,  the  failure  to  provide  coverage  for 
field  crops.  I  fully  concur  with  his  re- 
marks  concerning  the  necessity  for  this 
body  to  consider  additional  legislation 
to  protect  the  farmer's  inventory. 

In  addition  to  crops  produced  on  land, 
there  is  also  a  demonstrated  need  to  pro- 
vide catastrophic  assistance  to  our  shell- 
fish industry.  One  of  the  effects  of 
Agnes  in  my  home  State  of  Maryland 
was  the  deposition  of  huge  amoimts  of 
contaminated  silt  and  sediment  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  end  result  was  con- 
taminated shellfish  products  which  were 
imflt  for  human  consimaption.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  on  those  men  who  earn 
their  living  from  the  Bay  was  staggering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  passage  of  this 
bill  today,  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
turn  Its  attention  to  the  formulation  of 
a  realistic  and  effective  disaster  protec- 
tion program  for  those  individuals  who 
harvest  food  resources  of  both  the  land 
and  the  sea. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
minority   has   no   further   requests  for 


time,  and  we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  I  would  ask  that  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  tts  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Flood  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973". 

rammoB  akd  declaration  of  pinu>osK 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  ConKrees  flndfl  that  (1)  an- 
nual losses  throughout  the  Nation  from 
floods  and  mudslides  are  Increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
celerating development  of,  and  concentration 
of  population  In,  areas  of  flood  and  mudslide 
hazards;  (2)  the  avallabUlty  of  Federal  loans, 
grants,  guaranties.  Insurance,  and  other 
tonus  at  financial  assistance  are  often  de- 
termining factors  In  the  utilization  of  lands 
and  the  location  and  construction  of  public 
and  of  private  industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  facilities;  (3)  property  acquired 
or  constructed  with  grants  or  other  Federal 
assistance  may  be  exposed  to  risk  of  loss 
through  floods,  thus  frustrating  the  purpose 
for  which  such  assistance  was  extended;  (4) 
Federal  Instrumentalities  Insure  or  other- 
wise provide  financial  protection  to  banking 
and  credit  institutions  whose  assets  Include 
a  substantial  number  of  mortgage  loans  and 
other  indebtedness  secured  by  property  ex- 
posed to  loss  and  damage^  from  floods  and 
mudslides;  (5)  the  Nation  cannot  afford  the 
tragic  losses  of  life  caused  annually  by  flood 
occurrences,  nor  the  increasing  losses  of 
property  suffered  by  flood  victims,  most  of 
whom  are  stUl  inadequately  compensated  de- 
spite the  provision  of  costly  disaster  relief 
benefits;  (6)  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  for 
persons  already  living  in  flood-prone  areas 
to  have  both  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
flood  insurance  and  access  to  more  adequate 
limits  of  coverage,  so  that  they  wiU  be  in- 
demnified for  their  losses  in  the  event  of 
future  flood  disasters;  and  (7)  It  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  preserve,  protect,  de- 
velop, and  (where  possible)  restore  the  flood 
capacity  and  resources  of  the  Nation's  flood 
plain  areas  and  to  maintain  the  natviral 
environment  of  such  areas. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act,  therefore,  is 
to  (1)  substantially  increase  the  limits  of 
coverage  authorized  under  the  natlotuJ  flood 
Insurance  program;  (2)  provide  for  the  ex- 
pedltloiiB  identification  of,  and  the  dlaseml- 
natlon  of  Information  concerning,  flood- 
prone  areas;  (3)  require  States  or  local 
communities,  as  a  condition  of  future  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  to  participate  in 
the  flood  insurance  program  and  to  adopt 
adequate  flood  plain  ordinances  with  effective 
enforcement  provisions  consistent  with  Fed- 
eral standards  to  reduce  or  avoid  future  flood 
losses;  (4)  require  the  purchase  of  flood  In- 
surance by  property  owners  who  are  being 
assisted  by  Federal  programs  or  by  federaUy 
supervised,  regulated,  or  insured  agencies 
In  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  land  or 
facilities  located  or  to  be  located  in  identi- 
fied areas  having  special  flood  hazards;  and 
(S)  provide  for  and  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  conservation  areas,  and  encour- 
age the  formulation  of  flood  plain  ordinances 
which  to  the  fuUest  practicable  extent  give 
priority  consideration  to  the  natural  flood  ca- 
pacity, soil  conservation,  and  ground  water 
replenishment  functions  of  flood  plains  and 
to  their  natural  scenic,  inspirational,  es- 
thetic, and  recreational  values,  their  natural 
commercial  fish  and  wildlife  and  timber 
values,  and  their  historic,  archeologic,  eco- 
logic,  and  other  scientific  values. 

DEFmmoNs 

Src.  3.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  the  term — 


(1)  "Act"  means  the  NaUonal  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4001-4127)  ; 

(2)  "community"  means  a  State  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  which  has  zoning  and 
building  code  Jurisdiction  over  a  particular 
area  having  special  flood  hazards; 

(3)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  corporation,  or  other  entity  or 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  shall  include 
the  following  federally  six>nsored  agencies: 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mc^-tgage  Corporation; 

(4)  "financial  assistance"  means  any  form 
of  loan,  grant,  guaranty,  insurance,  payment, 
rebate,  subsidy,  disaster  assistance  or  grant, 
or  any  other  form  of  direct  or  Indirect  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  other  than  general 
or  special  revenue-sharing  or  formula  grants 
made  to  States; 

(6)  "financial  assistance  for  acquisition  or 
construction  purposes"  means  any  form  of 
financial  assistance  which  Is  intended  In 
whole  or  m  part  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  repair,  or  Improve- 
ment of  any  publicly  or  privately  owned 
building  or  mobile  home,  and  for  any  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  fixtures,  and  fiunlsh- 
ings  contained  or  to  be  contained  therein, 
and  shall  include  the  purchase  or  subsidiza- 
tion of  mortgages  or  mortgage  loans  but 
shall  exclude  assistance  for  emergency  work 
essential  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  life  and  property  performed  pursuant  to 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970; 

(6)  "Federal  instrumentality  responsible 
for  the  supervision,  approval,  regulation,  or 
insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  similar  institutions"  means  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration; 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 

(8)  "conservation  area"  means  a  portion  of 
a  flood  plain  which  (A)  can  be  efficiently 
utilized  for  floodwater  flowage,  detention, 
and  storage,  conservation  of  soU  and  water, 
scenic,  greenspace,  and  recreational  purposes, 
wUdllfe  and  timber  production,  nursery, 
rearing,  and  food  supply  of  fishes,  or  scien- 
tific and  educational  purposes,  and  (B)  has 
been  designated  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  public  body  as  an  area  to  be  so  utilized 
without  encroachment  by  flood-damageable 
developments. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  define 
or  redefine  by  nUes  and  regulations,  any 
scientific  or  technical  term  used  in  this  Act. 
insofar  as  such  definition  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— EXPANSION  OF  NATIONAL 
FLOOD   INSURANCE   PROGRAM 

INCREASED  LIMITS  Or  COVERAGE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  1306(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
National  Flood  Insiirance  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties — 

"(1)  $36,000  aggregate  lUbUlty  for  any 
slngle-famUy  dweUing,  and  tlOO.OOO  for  any 
residential  structure  containing  more  than 
one  dwelling  unit,  and 

"(U)  $10,000  aggregate  llabUlty  per  dweU- 
ing unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such 
unit:". 

(b)  Section  1306(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and 
"$5,000"  wherever  they  appear  and  inserting 
to  lieu  thereof  "$100,000", 

(c)  Section  1306(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  church  properties  and 
any  other  properties  which  may  become  eli- 
gible for  flood  insurance  umder  section  1306 — 

"(1)  $100,000  aggregate  llabUlty  for  any 
single  structure,  and 


"(U)  $100,000  aggregate  llabUlty  per  unit 
for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit;  and". 

RBQUXBHCKNT    TO    PTTRCHASE    rUOOO    INSmANCS 

Sic.  102.  (a)  No  Federal  oflloer  or  agency 
shall  approve  any  financial  assistance  tar 
acquisition  or  construction  pxirpoees  on  and 
after  July  11,  1973,  for  use  In  any  area  that 
has  been  identified  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
area  having  special  flood  hazards  and  In 
which  the  sale  of  flood  insurance  has  been 
made  available  under  the  Act,  unless  the 
building  or  mobUe  home  and  any  personal 
property  to  which  such  financial  assistance 
relates  is,  during  the  anticipated  economic 
or  useful  life  of  the  project,  covered  by  flood 
Insurance  in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  its 
development  or  project  cost  (less  estimated 
land  cost)  or  to  the  maximum  limit  of  cover- 
age made  avaUable  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular type  of  property  under  the  Act, 
whichever  is  less:  Provided,  Tbat  If  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  Is  In  the  form 
of  a  loan  or  an  insurance  or  guaranty  of  a 
loan,  the  amoimt  of  flood  Insurance  required 
need  not  exceed  the  outstanding  principal 
balance  Of  the  loan  and  need  not  be  required 
beyond  the  term  of  the  loan. 

(b)  Each  Federal  instrvimentallty  respon- 
sible for  they  supervision,  apnfoval,  reg\Ua- 
tion,  or  Insuring  of  banks,  savings  and  locm 
associations,  or  slmUar  institutions  shaU  by 
regulation  direct  such  Institutions  on  and 
after  July  1,  1973,  not  to  make,  increase,  ex- 
tend, or  renew  any  loan  secured  by  im- 
proved real  estate  or  a  mobile  home  located 
or  to  be  located  in  an  area  that  has  been 
identified  by  the  Secretary  as  an  area  having 
special  flood  hazards  and  In  which  flood  In- 
surance has  been  made  avaUable  under  the 
Act,  unless  the  buUdlng  or  mobile  home  and 
any  personal  property  secxirlng  such  loan 
is  covered  for  the  term  of  the  loan  by  flood 
Insurance  In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  loan 
or  to  the  maximum  limit  of  coverage  made 
avaUable  with  respect  to  the  partlc\Uar  type 
of  property  under  the  Act,  whichever  is  less. 

FTNANCINO 

Sxc.  103.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1309 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting  "without  the  approval  of 
the  President"  after- the  words  "such  author- 
ity", and  ^-^ 

(b)  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  of  the  com- 
ma after  the  figure  "$250,000,000"  and  strik- 
ing out  aU  of  the  words  that  follow. 

INCREASED    LIMITATION    OF   COVERAGE 
OUTSTANDING 

Sec.  104.  Section  1319  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$6,000,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000,000". 

FLOOD    INSTTRANCS    FEZMIUM    EQUAUZATTON 
PATMZNT8 

Sec.  106.  Section  1334  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing subsection  (b)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
section "(c)"  as  subsection  "(b)". 

DEFINITION   OF  FLOOD 

Sec.  106.  Section  1370(b)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "proximately"  before   "caused". 

TITLE  n — ^DISASTER  MTTIOATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

NOnnCATION    TO    FLOOD-PRONE    AREAS 

Sec.  aoi.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months 
foUowlng  t^  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  Information  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  1360(1)  of  the  Act. 
and  shaU  notify  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  known  flood-prone  community  not 
already  participating  In  the  national  flood 
Insurance  program  of  Its  tentative  Identifica- 
tion as  a  community  containing  one  or  more 
areas  having  special  flood  hazards. 
^    (b)    After  such  modification  each  tenta- 
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tlvely  Identified  community  shall  either  (1) 
promptly  make  proper  application  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  national  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram or  (2)  within  six  months  submit  tech- 
nical data  sufficient  to  establish  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  the  com- 
munity either  is  not  seriously  flood  prone  or 
that  such  flood  hazards  as  may  have  existed 
have  been  corrected  by  floodworks  or  other 
flood  control  methods.  The  Secretary  may. 
In  his  discretion,  grant  a  public  hearing  to 
any  commimlty  with  re^>ect  to  which  con- 
flicting data  exist  as  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  a  flood  hazard.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
cides not  to  hold  a  bearing,  the  community 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  submit 
written  and  docximentary  evidence.  Whether 
or  not  such  hearing  Is  granted,  the  Secre- 
tary's flnal  determination  as  to  the  existence 
or  extent  of  a  flood  hazard  area  in  a  par- 
ticular community  shall  be  deemed  conclu- 
sive for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  In  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole. 

(c)  As  information  becomes  available  to 
t^e  Secretary  concerning  the  existence  of 
flottl  hazards  in  communities  not  known 
to  M  flood  prone  at  the  time  of  the  Initial 
notlflcatlon  provided  for  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  he  shall  provide  similar  no- 
tlflcatlons  to  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
such  additional  communities,  which  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Formally  Identified  flood-prone  com- 
munities that  do  not  qualify  for  the  na- 
tional flood  Insurance  program  within  one 
year  after  such  notlflcatlon  or  by  the  date 
q>eclfled  In  section  202,  whichever  Is  later, 
■ball  thereafter  be  subject  to  the  proTlslooB 
of  that  section  relating  to  flood-prone  com- 
munities which  are  not  participating  in  the 
program. 

DTSCT   or   NOm>ABTICIPATIOK   Ut   WLOOD 
INST7SANCK    FKOGBAM 

Sec.  a03.  (a)  No  Federal  officer  or  agency 
shall  approve  any  financial  assistance  for 
acquisition  or  construction  piupoees  on  and 
after  July  1,  1075,  for  use  In  any  area  that 
has  been  Identified  by  the  Secretary  as  an 
area  having  special  flood  hazards  unless  the 
commiinity  In  which  such  area  is  slt\iated  is 
then  participating  In  the  national  flood  In- 
surance program. 

(b)  Each  Federal  instrumentality  responsi- 
ble for  the  supervision,  approval,  regulation, 
or  Insuring  of  banlcs,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, or  similar  Institutions  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prohibit  such  institutions  on  and 
after  July  I,  1975,  from  making,  increasing, 
extending,  or  renewing  any  loan  secured  by 
Improved  real  estate  or  a  mobile  home  lo- 
cated or  to  be  located  in  an  area  that  has 
been  Identlfled  by  the  Secretary  as  an  area 
having  special  flood  hazards,  unless  the  com- 
munity in  which  such  area  Is  situated  is  then 
participating  in  the  national  flood  insurance 
program. 

aXPKAI.    or    DISASTER    ASSXSTANCX    PKNAI.TT 

8kc.  203.  Section  1314  of  the  National  Flood 
Insxirance  Act  of  1968  is  irepealed. 

ACCZLZIATZD   mSNTIFICATION   OF  7LOOD-KI8K 
ZONES 

Sbc.  204.  (a)  Section  1360  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  after  "Sac. 
1360."  and  adding  new  subsections  "(b)"  and 
"(c)"  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  accelerate 
the  identification  of  risk  zones  within  flood- 
prone  and  mudslide-prone  areas,  as  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  in  order 
to  make  known  the  degree  of  hazard  within 
each  such  zone  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  8709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  620  and  41  n.S.C.  6),  to  make 


grants,  provide  technical  assistance,  and 
enter  Into  contracts,  cooperative  agreements, 
or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms  as  he 
ntay  deem  appropriate,  or  consent  to  modi- 
fications thereof,  and  to  make  advance  or 
progress  payments  in  connection  therewith. 
"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (through  the 
Army  Corp>s  of  Engineers),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (through  the  United  States 
Oeologlcal  Survey),  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (through  the  SoU  Conservation  Service) , 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (through  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion), the  head  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  heads  of  all  other  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  the  identification  or 
delineation  of  fiood-rlsk  zones  within  the 
several  States,  shall.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  give  the  highest  practicable 
priority  In  the  allocation  of  available  man- 
power and  other  available  resources  to  the 
identification  and  mapping  of  fiood-hazard 
areas  and  flood-risk  zones,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Secretary  to  meet  the  deadline  estab- 
lished by  this  section." 

PBIOKITT  rOK  BSTABUSHMENT  07  CONSXEVATION 
AREAS 

Sec.  306.  Section  1315  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  formulation  and  adoption  of 
such  measures,  priority  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  conservation  areas  (as  defined  In 
section  3(a)  (8)  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973)." 

AUTHoarrr  to  issue  rxgttiations 
Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  ptirpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  that 
administers  a  program  of  flnanclal  assistance 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, repair,  or  improvement  of  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  land  or  facilities,  and 
each  Federal  instrumentality  responsible  for 
the  supervision,  approval,  regulation,  or  In- 
suring of  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  similar  institutions,  shall,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary,  Issue  appropriate 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  carrying 
out  of  the  agency's  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

COMSm.TATION   WITH  LOCAL  OFFICIALS 

Sec.  207.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  which 
relate  to  notlflcatlon  to  and  identification  of 
flood-prone  sireas  and  the  application  of  cri- 
teria for  land  management  and  use,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  assuring 
adeqviate  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
elected  officials  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernments. Including  but  not  limited  to  those 
local  governments  whose  prior  eligibility  un- 
der the  program  has  been  suspended. 

SPECIAL  S'i'UUT 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  of  Ho\ising  and 
Urban  Development  shall  undertake  a  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  req>ect  to  eco- 
nomical and  cost-effective  methods  of  coordi- 
nating the  improvement  of  land  or  facilities 
located  or  to  be  located  in  identlfled  areas 
having  special  flood  hazards  with  existing 
public  facilities  and  Improvements  In  such 
area. 

TITLE  m — ^APPEALS 

Szc.  301.  The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Chapter  V— APPEALS 

"Sec.  1380.  The  governing  body  of  any  com- 
munity aggrieved  by  any  flnal  determination 
of  the  Secretary  made  by  virtue  of  authcx^ity 
Invested  in  him  by  this  Act,  or  by  the  Flood 


Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1073,  may  appeal 
such  determination  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  within  which  the 
conununlty  is  located  not  more  than  sixty 
days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination by  the  governing  body." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (;&uring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
aaamicxNT  offered  bt  icr.  conzalbz 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oonzalkz:  On 
page  8,  line  21,  add  a  new  section  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  flood  Insurance  shall  not  be 
required  on  any  State-owned  property  that 
is  covered  iinder  an  adequate  State  policy  of 
self-insurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  sbaU  publish  and  periodi- 
cally revise  the  list  of  States  to  which  this 
subsection  applies." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  I  am  con- 
fident will  receive  the  approval  of  all 
Members. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
wherein  the  bill  originated  and  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  legislation,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  need  for  this 
amendment  by  the  Governor  of  Texas 
and  his  staff. 

This  is  in  reality  a  pro  forma  clause 
that  should  have  been  contained  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  bill. 

It  simply  exempts  those  States  with  an 
adequate  self-insurance  program  from 
imnecessary  and  costly  federally  man- 
dated program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
examined  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
We  know  about  it,  and  I  believe  the 
other  side  does.  If  the  other  side  is  will- 
ing to  agree  to  it,  we  would  agree. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman.  I  beUeve  that  neither 
side  represented  on  the  committee  will 
have  any  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
made  a  fair  observation  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  we  are  satisfied 
with  it.  We  will  accept  it  if  the  minority 
side  will  do  so. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  the 
minority  has  no  objection. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    TATEB 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  Page  9. 
after  line  17.  add  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

EXTXMSION  OF  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  TO 
COVER  LOSSES  FROM  EROSION  AND  XTNOXRMIN- 
INO    OF    SHORKLTNES 

SEC.  107.  (a)  Section  1302  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  (1)  the 
daniage  and  loss  which  may  result  from 
the  erosion  and  undermining  of  shorelines 
by  waves  or  currents  in  lakes  and  other  bodies 
of  water  exceeding  anticipated  cyclical  levels 
Is  related  in  cause  and  similar  in  effect  to 
that  which  results  directly  from  storms, 
deluges,  overflowing  waters,  and  from  other 
forms  of  fioodlng,  and  (2)  the  problems  In- 
volved in  providing  protection  against  this 
damage  and  loss,  and  the  possibilities  for 
making  such  protection  avaUable  through  a 
Federal  or  federally  sponsored  program,  are 
similar  to  those  which  exist  in  connection 
with  efforts  to  provide  protection  against 
damage  and  loss  caused  by  such  other  forms 
of  flooding.  It  Is  therefore  the  further  purpose 
of  this  title  to  make  available,  by  means  of 
the  methods,  procedures,  and  instnimental- 
Itles  which  are  otherwise  established  or 
available  under  this  title  for  purposes  of  the 
flood  insurance  program,  protection  against 
damage  and  loss  resviltlng  from  the  erosion 
and  undermining  of  shorelines  by  waves 
or  currents  in  lakes  and  other  bodies  of 
water  exceeding  anticipated  cyclical  levels. 

(b)  Section  1370  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  term  'flood'  shall  also  Include 
the  collapse  or  subsidence  of  land  along  the 
shore  of  a  lake  or  other  body  of  water  as  a 
result  of  erosion  of  undermining  caused  by 
waves  or  currents  of  water  exceeding  antici- 
pated cyclical  levels,  and  all  of  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  this  title  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  such  collapse  or  subsidence  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  with  re- 
spect to  floods  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations, modifying  the  provisions  of  this  title 
(including  the  provisions  relating  to  land 
management  and  use)  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  they  can  be  effectively  so 
ajl^lted,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
achieve  (with  respect  to  such  collapse  or  sub- 
sidence) the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
objectives  of  the  program." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  would 
extend  the  flood  insurance  program  to 
cover  losses  which  result  firom  unusual 
erosion  and  the  undermining  of  our 
shorelines.  This  tonendment  is  urgently 
needed  to  protect  coastal  communities 
across  the  Nation  from  the  tragic  prop- 
erty damage  that  has  been  caused  by  the 
erosion  of  our  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  presently  no 
Federal  program  that  provides  assistance 
to  private  property  owners  who  suffer 
losses  from  the  gradual  erosion  of  our 
shorelines.  While  there  are  programs 
designed  to  provide  relief  for  erosion 
damage  that  results  from  a  specific  flood 
or  storm,  there  are  no  means  available 
for  property  owners  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  erosion  which  results 
from  unexi}ected  cyclical  rise  in  water 
levels. 


Yet  erosion  can  cause  as  much — or 
more — damage  as  a  serious  flash  flood  or 
storm  and  the  extent  of  the  erosion  prob- 
lem is  enormous.  The  Army  Corps  of 
EIngineers'  national  shoreline  study  re- 
ports that  20,500  miles  of  shoreline  suf- 
fers from  signiflcant  erosion  damage. 
And  about  two-thirds  of  this  shoreline 
fdamage  has  accrued  on  property  that  is 
privately  owned  and  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  present  law. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem 
is  one  that  affects  the  entire  Nation.  The 
national  shoreUne  study  states  that: 

About  42%  of  the  37,000  miles  of  shore- 
line outside  of  Alaska  is  xmdergolng  signifl- 
cant erosion.  .  .  .  The  erosion  Is  widely  dis- 
tributed, without  respect  for  political  bound- 
aries or  property  lines.  Private  and  public 
owners  suffer  alike.  Shore  protection  pro- 
grams are  not  keeping  pace  with  needs  and 
this  is  particularly  evident  where  private 
ovimers  are  involved  and  public  funds  are 
not  available. 

Damage  from  erosion  has  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  prob- 
lem greatly  exceeds  the  ability  of  many 
small  property  owners  to  pay  out  of  their 
pockets  for  the  massive  damage  that  has 
occurred.  In  many  cases,  property  in 
which  an  entire  life  savings  has  been  in- 
vested htis  been  wsished  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  alone  have  suffered  enormous 
damage  due  to  unprecedented  high  water 
levels.  Commimities  and  property  own- 
ers up  {md  down  the  coastline  are  ex- 
periencing severe  flooding  and  erosion 
problems.  According  to  the  national 
shoreline  study,  of  the  3,700  miles  of 
Great  Lakes  shoreline,  1,300  miles  are 
subject  to  significant  erosion.  This  In- 
cludes 1,100  miles  of  privately  owned 
land  which  is  not  covered  by  any  exist- 
ing Federal  program. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  erosion  dam- 
age due  to  the  current  high  lake  levels 
has  caused  extensive  dametge  to  homes, 
apartment  buildings,  and  condominiums 
fiJong  the  lakefront.  Many  property  own- 
ers living  in  a  condominium  or  coopera- 
tive on  a  flxed  or  limited  income  are  now 
finding  that  their  life's  investment  is  in 
jeopardy  and  thtfe  Is  no  protection 
available.  Midwest  magsizine  has  esti- 
mated that  in  Chicago  by  early  spring. 
|10  million  of  property  damage  will  have 
resulted  from  this  winter's  extraordinary 
high  lake  levels  and  strong  winds.  The 
situation  clearly  requires  immediate  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  is  a 
most  appropriate  vehicle  to  protect  prop- 
erty owners  against  losses  due  to  erosion. 
My  amendment  would  simply  provide 
that  property  damage  due  to  flooding 
which  has  been  caused  by  unusual  ero- 
sion become  eligible  for  Insurance  pro- 
tection imder  this  act.  This  amend- 
ment is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  flood  insurance  program. 
In  fact  it  would  seem  extremely  incon- 
sistent to  specifically  exclude  damage 
due  to  erosion  from  this  insurance  cover- 
age. The  problems  which  result  from 
fioodlng  due  to  a  flash  flood  and  from 
the  gradual  erosion  of  our  shorelines  are, 
after  all,  virtually  indistinguishable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enormous  damage 


which  has  resulted  from  the  erosion  of 
our  Nation's  shorelines  has  been  thor- 
oughly documented.  The  substantial 
losses  which  have  occurred  from  the  de- 
struction of  property  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  property  owners  without  Fed- 
eral assistance.  This  amendment  would 
provide  urgently  needed  insurance  cov- 
erage against  erosion  damage  and  would 
be  a  minimal  expansion  of  the  p]:t)gram 
which  presently  provides  coverage  for 
similar  damage.  I  strongly  urge  support 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  . 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  We 
have  gone  through  the  amendment  care- 
fully and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mi- 
nority side  we  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yoxmc). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  wording  the  gentleman  has 
added  to  this  legislation,  particularly  the 
words  "exceeding  anticipated  cycUcal 
levels",  will  that  standard  be  sufficient  so 
that  damages  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  current  levels  of  Lake  Michigan  be  a 
flood  type  of  situation  where  loans  could 
be  extended  under  damage  caused  by 
that  type  of  flooding? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  my  intention  and  the 
intention  of  this  amendment  to  take  care 
of  such  situations  because  the  levels  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  other  Great 
Lakes  are  much  higher  than  the  expected 
cycles  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
anticipated.  The  cycles  of  the  levels  of 
the  lakes  vary  from  year  to  year.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  have  resulted 
in  tremendous  damage  to  the  owners  of 
apartments  and  condominiums  and 
homes  in  my  district  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  I  am  told  the  same  situ- 
ation prevails  with  respect  to  homeown- 
ers who  have  their  homes  on  the  shores 
of  the  other  lakes.  It  would  be  the  inten- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  situation  the 
gentleman  just  described. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  I  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates),  for  introducing  this 
amendment.  I  join  him  in  support  of  it 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
this  apply  to  inland  lakes  only  or  also 
to  ocean  shores? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  could  if  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  records  of  the  levels  of 
coastlines.  I  suppose  this  would  apply 
to  that  as  well. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
again? 
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Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  this  not  a  different 
kind  of  risk  than  the  risk  of  a  flood  we 
would  normally  conceive  of?  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  have  not  gotten  apples  and 
oranges  we  are  trying  to  mix  into  one 
Insurance  pool  that  are  not  necessarily 
compatible. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
this  takes  care  of  an  imusual  situation 
such  as  a  flood.  With  respect  to  ordinary 
situations  where  lake  levels  are  at  the 
levels — and  I  assume  that  is  the  point  the 
gentleman  has  in  mind — which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  normal  cycles  of 
such  waters,  there  would  not  be  any 
damage  that  would  occur. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  is  the  water  dam- 
age, yes,  but  water  damage  that  is  in  the 
bill  now  has  to  do  with  that  which  comes 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  The 
water  damage  the  gentleman  is  now 
speaking  about  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  rise  of  levels  of  larger  bodies  of  water 
and  erosion  that  comes  from  that  and 
these  would  be  distinctly  different  proc- 
esses. 

Mr.  YATES.  No,  it  is  an  imusual  kind 
of  process,  not  the  ordinary  kind,  and  it 
causes  just  as  much  damage  as  the  kinds 
of  floods  covered  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  But  the  Important  thing 
from  the  insurance  point  is  not  the  re- 
sulting damage  but  what  causes  the  dam- 
age. That  determines  the  insiu^billty  and 
the  rates  of  insiorance.  These  Instances 
are  two  entirely  dififerent  things. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  damage  is  caused  by  an  unusual 
amoimt  of  water. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  But  the  rate  ought  to 
be  different  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
cause  the  rates  to  be  the  ssmie  under  sub- 
sidized insurance. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  assume  the  insiuance 
corporation  will  take  that  into  consid- 
eration.        

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman  did  discuss  this 
with  me  before.  I  think  we  should  point 
out  to  the  other  Members  that  first  of  all 
these  communities  mxist  qualify  under 
basic  flood  Insurance  regulations  before 
they  8ire  eligible  for  this. 

We  do  have  that  general  overall 
further  protection? 

Mr.  YATES.  Further  protection. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Protec- 
tive measure. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison)  . 

Mr.  BXJRUSON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  in  his  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  covered  the  ero- 
sion situation  that  evolves  from  an  over- 
flow of  the  lakes;  flooding,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  lakes  and  also  of  the  ocean  shores. 

I  think  certainly  the  gentleman  In- 
cludes, or  Intends  to  include  with  his  lan- 
guage, erosion  and  damage  which  may 
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occur  from  the  overflow  of  rivers  as  well. 
Isn't  that  obvious? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
anticipate  that  it  would  be  covered  if  it 
were  an  imusual  kind  of  erosion  and  not 
the  kind  that  is  gradual  and  takes  place 
over  the  course  of  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  nilnois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burlison  of 
Missouri  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Yates  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment proposes  to  cover  an  unusual  smd 
unexpected  kind  of  erosion,  not  the  grad- 
ual type  which  occurs  over  many,  many 
years. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  the  language  says  "lakes 
and  other  bodies  of  water." 

Mr.  YATES.  Correct. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  So  it 
would  include  inland  rivers  and  drainage 
ditches. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.     ' 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MK.  AXCHZS 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Aschxb:  Page 
15,  line  16,  add  the  following  new  sections 
to  chapter  V: 

Sxc.  1381.  Any  person,  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  real  property  which  has  declined  In  value 
or  been  adversely  affected  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  any  final  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary made  by  virtue  of  authority  Invested  m 
him  by  this  Act.  or  by  the  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973.  may  appeal  such  de- 
termination to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  district  within  which  said 
property  Is  located  not  more  than  sixty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  of  such  determination 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  community  m 
which  said  property  is  located. 

Sic.  1382.  Appeals  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  chapter  shall  be  treated  as  trials 
de  novo  for  the  purpose  of  making  deter- 
minations of  fact  with  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  flood-prone  areas  within  a  given  com- 
munity and  with  regard  to  the  specific 
boundaries  of  such  fiood-prone  areas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  because  I  am  concerned 
about  the  mdlvidual  property  owner 
whose  property  may  lie  within  a  flood 
plain  as  deflned  and  delineated  by  the 
Secretary  under  authority  granted  him 
in  this  bill. 

As  this  program  Is  Implemented 
throughout  the  country  in  each  of  our 
districts,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  conflict  as  to  where  the  lines  of  the 
flood  plain  are,  and  there  is  going  to  be 
contradictory  testimony  and  contradic- 
tory facts  from  different  engineering 
firms  and  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

If  an  individual's  proper^  lies  within 
the  flood  plain,  it  will  be  severely  af- 
fected as  to  value  because  there  will  be 
limitations  as  to  what  can  be  built  on 
It  and  how  the  structures  can  be  built. 
I  think  that  because  this,  in  effect.  Is  a 
taking  comparable  to  a  condemnation 
proceeding  by  act  of  the  Secretary,  that 


the  individual  should  have  the  right  to 
have  his  day  m  court  if  he  disagrees  with 
a  decision  by  the  Secretary. 

My  amendment  simply  gives  him  this 
right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  do  this  to  one 
of  our  very  fine  former  members  of  our 
committee.  Tills  amendment,  I  am  quite 
sure,  if  we  were  to  adopt  it,  would  cause 
a  multiplicity  of  court  suits  and  litiga- 
tion. I  do  not  think  this  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman hopes  to  accomplish. 

It  would  forestall  the  flood  Insm-ance 
program,  due  to  the  backlog  of  cases  in 
the  various  courts. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  I  ask 
him  if  he  does  not  believe  that  every  in- 
dividual who  has  the  value  of  property 
taken  away  from  him  by  Government 
action  should  be  entitled  to  have  his  day 
in  court,  and  whether  an  individual 
imder  this  bill  does  have  an  opportunity, 
as  it  is  presently  written,  to  have  his  day 
in  court. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  bill  Indicates  any 
aggrieved  person  will  have  the  right  to 
sue. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
after  I  make  this  one  statement  as  to 
the  appeal.  The  bill  reads  "the  governing 
body  of  any  community  aggrieved  by  any 
final  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  virtue  of  the  authority  invested 
in  him  by  this  Act,  or  by  the  Flood  EHsas- 
ter  Protection  Act  of  1973.  may  appeal 
such  determination  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  district  within 
which  the  community  is  located." 

Mr.  ARCHER.  That  is  my  whole  point. 
The  right  of  appeal  is  given  to  the  com- 
munity, but  the  individual  property 
owner  has  absolutely  no  legal  right  to  a 
day  in  court  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  would  mvolve  a 
multiplicity  of  litigation.  The  other  way. 
according  to  the  description  in  the  bill, 
would  cause  less  litigation.  They  would 
have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  district 
court. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  condemnation  type 
proceedings  often  have  many  suits  In- 
volved, but  the  Individual  rights  of  a 
property  owner  at  least  are  protected  to 
where  he  has  his  day  in  court.  I  believe 
he  should  have  that  imder  this  bill  also. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  local  governing 
body  would  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yielding.  I 
know  how  anxious  he  is  for  this  bill  to 
pass.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  know  is  In  favor  of  every 
single  individual  having  his  day  in  court, 
would  object  to  this   fine   amendment 


offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  is  merely  tnrlng  to  protect  the  right 
f  ot  an  mdlvidual  to  be  able  to  go  to  court. 

^  I  really  do  not  understand  the  gentle- 

man's reasoning  as  to  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  opposed,  knowing  how 
thoroughly  he  believes  in  the  right  of 
everybody  to  have  a  day  in  court. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  gentleman  were 
using  a  proper  procedure  in  this  case  he 
would  go  to  the  local  governing  body,  and 
they  would  go  to  court.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  indicates  there  would  be  a 
multiplicity  of  cases. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  what  the  gentle- 
man said  was  correct  I  would  agree,  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  That  is  what  the 
good  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  trying  to 
do.  He  is  a  good  attorney,  and  he  is 
trying  to  msUce  sure  that  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  go  to  court  is  preserved,  for 
the  little  homeowner.  That  ts  why  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  with  open  arms 
accept  this  fine  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  long  arms,  and  up  to 
this  point  they  have  been  pretty  sturdy, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  distort  the  hsir- 
mony  in  this  bill  and  the  flood  control 
program  by  putting  m  multiple  litigations 
which  would  tie  up  the  flood  insurance 
program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  will  not  tie  up 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  would  tie  up  the  pro- 
gram for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  will  not  tie  up 
the  program.  This  will  merely  protect  the 
right  of  an  mdlvidual. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  supported  by 
all  those  who  believe  in  the  civil  right 
of  every  individual  to  go  to  court. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  further,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKINDiaNT  OimXD  BT  K*.  BAFALI8 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bafalis:  Page 
11,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

(e)  If  any  community  objects  on  scientific 
grounds  to  the  Secretary's  determination  of 
the  flood  level  for  land  use  purposes  of  such 
determination  for  such  community  or  within 
60  days  of  the  enactment  date  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the 
local  community,  shaU  conduct  public  hear- 
ings within  a  reasonable  time  In  such  com- 
mimity,  giving  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearings  and  taking  a  record 
ot  aU  oral  and  written  evidence  submitted  at 
such  hearing.  The  Secretary  shall  then  refer 
such  record  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence for  that  body's  review.  The  Academy 
ahaU  study  this  record  and  Issue  a  report 
either  1)  sustaining  the  Secretary's  Initial 
determination  or  2)  advising  the  Secretary 
^  to  commission  a  new  study  based  on  the 

information  presented  by  the  community. 
This  shall  be  done  under  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  actual  expenses  Incurred  by 
such  Academy  in  conducting  such  review  wUl 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary.  Upon  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  reptort  of  the  Academy,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  any  new  determination 


of  such  flood  level  as  required  based  on  the 
report  of  the  Academy.  UntU  the  Secretary 
has  made  such  determinations  as  necessary, 
the  provisions  of  section  202  of  this  Act  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  community. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  my  main  concern  with 
this  legislation  is  that  local  communi- 
ties do  not  have  a  chance  to  participate. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Onm)  and  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  must  tell  the  Members  that 
this  is  a  bipartisan  effort.  A  letter  ex- 
plaining this  amendment  went  out  this 
morning,  but  I  am  afraid  many  of  the 
Members  have  not  received  it  yet. 

The  bill  that  was  passed  in  1968  was 
not  a  mandatory  piece  of  legislation, 
and  only  some  250,000  homeowners  have 
come  under  that  bill  during  the  last 
4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  with  this 
particular  legislation  that  we  are  now 
considering  is  that  it  is  mandatory.  After 
July  1,  1975,  every  person  who  wants  to 
build  in  a  flood-prone  area  is  gomg  to 
have  to  buy  flood  insurance,  and  that 
community  is  going  to  have  to  comply 
with  the  levels,  not  set  by  an  elected  pub- 
lic ofBcial,  but  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  who  is  an  appointed  official. 

Now,  for  those  of  us  who  believe  the 
best  government  is  that  government 
which  is  closest  to  the  people,  in  essence, 
local  government,  must  support  this 
smiendment,  because  it  gives  the  local 
government,  our  local  officials  m  each 
and  every  conununity,  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  determining  reasonable  flood 
levels,  and  it  takes  away  from  the  Secre- 
tary the  arbitrary  position  which  he  can 
take  in  setting  levels  that  are  ludicrous  in 
some  cases. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  some  ex- 
amples. I  have  some  counties  In  my  dis- 
trict that  never  during  the  last  125  years 
had  a  flood  level  anjrwhere  near  the  level 
that  has  been  set  by  HUD  in  those  ccon- 
munltles.  Under  the  present  legislation, 
houses  that  have  been  built  In  those 
communities  where  a  level  has  already 
been  set  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  get 
flood  insurance  because  the  owners  did 
not  realize  at  the  time  they  built  those 
houses  that  the  community  had  refused 
to  accept  the  levels  set  by  HUD. 

Mr.  Chffirman,  all  we  are  saying  in  this 
amendment  is  that  if  a  community,  based 
on  scientific  data,  withm  60  days  after 
the  Secretary's  determination  appeals 
that  determination,  the  Secretary  must 
hold  a  public  hearing.  The  data  from 
that  public  hearing  is  submitted  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Na- 
tiontd  Academy  reviews  that  material 
and  makes  a  determination  either  that 
the  Secretary's  original  level  is  correct 
or  that  the  Secretary  must  go  back  and 
reexamine  the  facts.  It  gives  our  local 
people,  our  local  governments,  the 
chance  to  participate  in  determining 
those  levels  that  are  being  set.  It  does 
prohibit  Washington  from  telling  us 
"This  is  the  level  you  must  live  with." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  Is  a  very 
reasonable  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
Chtdrman  will  accept  the  amendment. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
endorse  the  statement  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida. 

"The  amendment  very  simply  assures 
that  each  community  will  have  the  right 
to  have  a  hearing. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  addition,  it  establishes 
the  right  of  appeal  after  the  hearing, 
and  it  outlines  the  procedure  by  which  a 
conununity  may  appeeJ  the  decision;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Surely  every  community 
has  that  right.  I  would  hope  that  the  dis- 
tlngiiished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  managmg  the  bill,  would 
see  fit  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  have,  as  he  knows,  the  very  highest 
respect  and  greatest  regard  for  him.  I 
feel  sure  he  and  the  committee  will  want 
a  procedure  by  which  the  respective  com- 
munities can  have  a  voice  in  a  matter  of 
such  great  Importance  to  each  of  them. 
Without  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  it  is  obvious  the 
community  has  little  voice  m  what  HUD 
decides  is  the  proper  level. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  If  I  may  respond  to 
that,  imder  the  present  bill,  the  commu- 
nity does  have  the  right  to  tell  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  that  they  think  the  level 
is  too  high  but  the  Secretary  does  not 
have  to  listen  to  the  community  under 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  And  imder  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  there  would  be  a  hear- 
ing by  which  corrective  measures  can  be 
taken. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Yes,  sir.  The  procedures 
are  spelled  out  very  specifically  in  this 
amendment.  

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  sulx;ommittee. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  pointed  out — and 
it  Is  in  the  bill — that  the  community  or 
any  group  which  has  a  heartng  and  feels 
they  are  aggrieved  by  the  Secretary,  of 
course,  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
district  court. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
tell  you  it  is  a  travesty,  I  believe,  to  tell 
the  local  officials  the  only  recourse  they 
have  is  to  go  to  court.  They  should  have 
recourse  at  the  time  these  decisions  are 
being  made,  and  the  bill  only  gives  them 
recourse  through  the  courts. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  KAZAN.  What  is  the  recommen- 
dation the  gentleman  proposes  in  his 
amendment?  Is  it  an  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary himself? 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  No.  It  is  an  appeal  from 
the  findings  and  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  hold  a  public  hearing  and  all 
information  at  that  heaHng  would  go  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a 
determination.  They  would  do  one  of 
two  things:  either  sustain  the  level  set 
by  the  Secretary  or  else  tell  the  Secre- 
tary to  completely  investigate  and  re- 
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view  the  original  level  that  he  had  de- 
termined. All  of  that  information  can  be 
made  public  and  used  at  a  later  time,  if 
necessai-y. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  through 
much  of  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  element  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  lias  introduced 
by  bringing  In  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  introduces  a  proper  balance  and 
is  a  preventicm  against  the  arbitrary  use 
of  power  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  I  do 
not  believe  the  present  Secretary  Mr. 
Lynn  would  do  that,  but  I  do  believe  it 
properly  gives  the  local  community  the 
right  to  introduce  additional  information 
and  data  from  other  scientific  bodies 
than  just  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  tlilnk 
it  is  a  proper  protection  given  to  a  local 
body. 

In  the  case  of  Los  Angeles,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  a  flood  control  district.  The 
Los  Angeles  Flood  Control  Administra- 
tion is  staffed  with  very  substantial  peo- 
ple who  have  been  engaged  for  years  In 
determining  flood  levels  in  a  scientific 
manner.  In  many  cases  they  might  be 
in  honest  disagreement  with  a  decision  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  when  the  corps 
is  called  upon  by  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  decision. 

I  think  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences is  a  proper  place  to  decide  dif- 
ferences that  might  exist  and  yet  still 
give  us  adequate  protection  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  get  away  from  the  ef- 
fort to  try  to  eliminate  improper  build- 
ing in  flood  plains  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  who  I 
know  worked  very  hard  with  many  local 
agencies  that  are  concerned  about  this 
problem,  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
providing  a  thoughtful  amendment  to 
bring  about  a  balance  In  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  be 
inclined  to  support  this  thoughtful 
amendment. 

Mr.  OINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Flood  Disaster  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  is  a  good  bill  in  many 
respects,  but  it  also  presents  some  prob- 
lems that  demand  very  serious  consider- 
ation by  this  body. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
all  understand  two  things  about  this  bill. 

First,  this  bill  would  make  Federal 
flood  Insurance  mandatory  in  thousands 
of  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Insurance  would  be  mandatory  in  any 
area  that  HUD  determines  to  be  flood 
prone.  HUD  says  that  there  Is  at  least 
one  flood-prone  area  in  every  congres- 
sional district  in  the  Nation. 

Second,  this  bill,  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  gives  HUD  the  power 
to  set  building  codes  for  local  communi- 
ties. We  are  giving  a  Federal  agency  the 
unrestrained  authority  to  tell  thousands 
of  local  governments  that  they  must  in 
effect  change  their  local  building  codes  to 
suit  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

I,  for  one,  am  very  much  opposed  to 


this  concept.  I  do  not  believe  enough  re- 
search has  been  done  in  this  area.  Even 
HUD  cannot  to  this  day  tell  me  how 
many  flood-prone  areas  there  are  in  the 
Nation.  They  only  have  estimates. 

This  amendment  is.  In  my  opinion,  a 
very  moderate  effort  to  build  some  safe- 
guards into  tills  sweeping  new  program. 

The  heart  of  HUD's  power  in  this  biU 
is  that  the  Secretary  is  given  the  author- 
ity to  set  ground  levels  for  home  and 
ofiBce  construction.  If  you  build  below 
that  level,  you  cannot  get  a  mortgage 
loan. 

This  will  be  a  huge  program  and  there 
will  be  errors  made  by  honest  men  in 
determining  these  flood  levels.  I  have 
seen  that  happen  in  my  own  district  in 
Chatham  County,  Qa.  I  can  assure  you 
that  any  errors  in  this  level  can  be  tre- 
mendously disruptive  to  community  de- 
velopment. 

Under  this  amendment,  if  a  flood- 
prone  conunimity  believes  that  the  flood 
level  set  by  HUD  is  not  fair,  then  the 
commimlty  has  60  days  in  which  to  ob- 
ject to  tile  ruling.  If  they  file  an  objec- 
tion, HUD  mu.st  come  down  to  the  local 
area  and  hold  public  hearings.  The  local 
community  has  the  opportunity  to  tell 
why  they  think  HUD  was  wrong,  and 
HUD  has  the  opportunity  to  say  why  it 
thinks  it  is  right.  

When  the  hearings  are  over,  HUD 
sends  the  hearing  record  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Academy 
studies  any  questions  involving  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  HUD  flood 
level.  The  Academy  has  a  great  deal  of 
expertise  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  make  a  good  and  impartial  review. 

The  National  Academy  then  issues  its 
opinions,  and  HUD  is  required  to  issue  a 
new  ruling  on  the  flood  level,  taking  into 
consideration  any  new  informatlou 
learned  during  the  hearings  or  review. 

That  is  all.  HUD  still  controls  its  pro- 
gram. I  suppose  it  could  Ignore  the  local 
community  and  ignore  the  National 
Acadraiy.  But  It  would  do  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  local  community 
could  then  go  to  court,  and  go  to  court 
armed  with  the  ammimition  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  wronged. 

Essentially,  this  whole  procedure 
would  simply  Insure  that  HUD  would 
make  no  arbitrary  and  capricious  judg- 
ments in  setting  flood  levels. 

In  my  own  district,  HUD  set  a  flood 
level  at  one  point  of  6  feet  above  sea 
level.  Then  they  raised  It  to  more  than 
13  feet.  Now  we  have  heard  unofiQcially 
that  they  are  going  to  raise  it  again. 

This  causes  me  to  believe  that  we  must 
have  safeguards.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
huge  new  Federal  program.  The  Federal 
Insurance  Administration  has  a  very 
small  staff.  They  will  be  overloaded  and 
have  to  shoot  from  the  hip  many  times. 
Many  times  they  will  make  mistakes.  I 
think  it  is  essenti£il  that  we  build  into 
this  bill  some  kind  of  procediure  so  that 
the  local  communities  can  defend  them- 
selves from  the  mistakes  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

Finally,  let  me  simply  ask  you  to 
remember  that  this  is  historic  legisla- 
tion. We  are  surrendering  in  this  bOl  the 
right  of  many  local  communities  to  set 
their  own  building  codes.  If  you  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  that  we  do  so,  then  so 


be  it.  But  let  me  appeal  to  you  to  put 
some  kind  of  safeguard  in  this  legislation 
to  give  our  local  people  a  fighting  chance 
to  insure  that  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  be  fair  and  impartial. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Ch£drman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Batalis)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Qeorgla  (Mr.  Qinn).  The  restric- 
tions in  the  bill  which  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  terminate  Federal  pro- 
grams within  a  community  which  does 
not  qualify  for  flood  insurance  are  too 
stringent  for  districts  which  have  signif- 
icant numbers  of  flood-prone  communi- 
ties. This  amendment  gives  some  relief 
in  this  regard,  and,  therefore,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it.  The  amendment  permits  the 
submission  of  evidence  by  the  local  com- 
m\inity  with  respect  to  what  the  flood- 
prone  level  determination  should  be.  It 
also  requires  a  decision  msuie  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  which  the  local  community  ob- 
jects, to  be  submitted  to  an  independent 
scientiflc  body,  to  wit:  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  that  body's  re- 
view. These  are  important  safeguards. 

It  does  not,  however,  go  far  enough. 
For  that  reason  I  intend  to  support,  and 
hope  the  House  will  agree  to,  the  Rarick 
amendment,  which  will  be  subsequently 
offered,  which  strikes  from  the  bill  those 
provisions  which  empower  the  Secretary 
to  terminate  Federal  funding  programs 
in  those  areas  which  fail  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and, 
therefore,  fail  to  qualify  for  flood  insur- 
ance. 
sTTBSTmm  AMXNDianrr  omsxD  bt  la.  j. 

Wn,LJAM      BTANTON      FOI      THK      AMKNOKKNT 
OITEXED  BT   MB.   BATAUS 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gerdeman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Batalis). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  J. 
WzLLiAic  Stakton  tor  tbe  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Bat  alb:  In  vleu  of  the  lan- 
guage offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Bapalis)   Insert  the  following: 

"In  eetabllabtng  projected  flood  elevatlans 
and  flood-rlak  eonea  wltb  respect  to  any 
community  pursuant  to  sections  1360(3) 
and  1301  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1068,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consid- 
eration to  any  technical  or  scientific  Infor- 
mation timely  submitted  by  the  commiuilty 
tbat  tends  to  negate  or  contradict  the  In- 
formation upon  which  he  proposes  to  act. 
Such  data  shaU  be  deemed  timely  submitted 
if  It  Is  received  by  the  Secretary  within  30 
days  after  notice  of  bis  proposed  determina- 
tion Is  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  data,  the  Secretary 
shall  resolve  the  conflict  In  data  by  con- 
sultation with  the  parties  and  agencies  in- 
volved, by  administrative  bearing,  by  sub- 
mission of  the  conflicting  data  to  an  inde- 
pendent scientific  body  (such  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences)  for  advice,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

UntU  the  conflict  in  data  Is  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  and  he  makes 
a  final  determination  on  the  basis  of  his 
findings  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  so 
notifies  the  governing  body  of  the  commu- 
nity, flood  insurance  previously  available 
within  the  commtinlty  shall  continue  to  be 
available,  and  no  person  shaU  be  denied  the 
right  to  purchase  such  Insurance  at  charge- 
able rates.  The  reports  and  other  Informa- 
tion used  by  the  Secretary  in  making  his 
flnal  determination  shall  be  made  available 
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for  public  Inspection  and  shall  be  admissible 
in  a  court  of  law  In  the  event  the  community 
seeks  Judicial  review  as  provided  by  this 
section." 

Mr.  BAFAIiTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
and  I  ask  this  House  to  bear  with  me  for 
a  moment  while  I  read  from  languge 
which  totally  destroys  the  original 
amendment.  It  says  that  any  conflicting 
data  may  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  advice 
or  may  take  any  other  means  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate.  That  does  not  grive  to 
the  local  community  the  right  to  appeal 
to  a  third  uninterested  party.  It  goes  on 
to  say: 

UntU  the  conflict  in  data  is  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary — 

And  that  Is  what  we  are  attempting 
to  stop,  to  take  that  away  from  the  Sec- 
retary, the  sole  determining  power  to  set 
these  flood  levels.  Therefore  I  must  op- 
pose the  substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Wh^liam 
Stanton),  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
^e  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bafalis) . 

The  question  wsis  taken ;  and  the  chair- 
man being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  di- 
vided, and  there  were — ayes  21,  noes  34. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J. 
Wn.LiAH  Stanton)  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bafalis)    was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bafalis). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICENSMXNT    OITXRED    BT     MRS.     BOOCS 

Mrs.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bin.  Boooa:  Page 
14.  line  15,  after  "use"  Insert  "including 
criteria  derived  from  data  reflecting  new  de- 
velopments that  may  Indicate  the  desirability 
of  modifying  elevations  based  on  previous 
flood  studies,". 

Mrs.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
to  do  with  the  section  where  the  Secre- 
tary consults  with  local  officials  in  the 
application  and  setting  forth  of  criteria 
upon  which  land  use  and  management 
will  be  based.  It  has  become  apparent, 
especially  in  our  area,  and  particularly 
in  the  last  dreadful  flcxxling  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  that  the  actuarial  rates 
which  were  set  by  a  Corps  of  Engineers' 
study  assumed  that  the  levees  of  the 
Mississippi  were  really  just  paper  levees. 
Yet,  they  held  s^alnst  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  time  and  highest  flood  pressure 
in  history. 

They  have  now  agreed  to  restudy  this 
criteria  and  come  up  with  new  actuarial 
rates  based  on  this  reevaluatlon. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  is  extend 
this  type  of  review  to  all  su-eas  where 
new  scientific  data  is  gathered  and  new 
protection  Is  provided  for  the  people  In 
those  areas.  For  Instance,  we  have  a  large 
coastal  protection  project  going  on  now 
whereby  esKjh  year,  as  each  lock  and 
each  levee  is  completed,  there  will  be 
many  coastal  areas  that  will  be  better 
protected. 


We  would  hope  that  as  this  protection 
is  provided,  that  the  land  use  and  man- 
agement criteria  will  be  reviewed  and 
new  rates  can  be  set  in  ..n  cngolng  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment.  It 
is  agreeable  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cur In  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  speak  but 
briefly,  but  I  did  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  committee  for  bringing 
forward  this  legislation  which  is  going 
to  be  such  a  great  benefit  to  so  many 
homeowners  in  so  many  areas  through- 
out this  Nation.  It  is  going  to  be  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  the  residents  in  both 
my  congressional  districts,  the  one  I  had 
last  week  and  the  one  I  got  this  week  by 
virtue  of  a  coiui;  (urdered  reapportion- 
ment. 

About  a  third  to  a  half  of  each  of  those 
areas  is  in  a  flood  plain.  I  have  worked 
very  hard  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  others  to  in- 
stall flood  control  facilities,  but  we  all 
know  that  those  take  a  long  time  and  we 
had  many  of  these  predicted  floods  or 
opportunities  that  have  been  calculated, 
and  many  of  these  floods  are  well  within 
the  periods  before  which  these  additions 
to  the  flood  control  facilities  can  be 
completed. 

I  very  much  urge  complete  support  for 
this  bill. 

AMENDMENTS    OiriRKO    BT    MB.   TBEKN 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Tbeen:  HJt. 
8449  is  amended — 

1.  In  line  16,  on  page  7,  by  striking  the 
date  "July  11.  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1973"; 

a.  In  line  10,  on  page  8,  by  striking  the 
date  "July  1,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1973"; 

3.  After  line  21,  on  page  8,  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows,  and  renum- 
bering  the   following  sections   accordingly: 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OT    CHAKCEABLE    KATES 

"Sbc.  103.  Section  1308  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (c)  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  substan- 
tial Improvement  of  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  been  started  after  December  31, 
1973,  or  the  effective  date  of  the  Initial  rate 
may  published  by  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  1360  for  the  area  in 
which  such  property  Is  located,  whichever  Is 
later,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  applicable 
estimated  risk  premium  rate  for  such  area 
(or  subdivision  thereof)  under  section  1307 
(a)  (1  ).'."; 

4.  After  line  13,  on  page  9,  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows,  and  renum- 
bering the  foUowing  sections  accordingly: 

"EMEBCENCT  IMFIXMENTATTON  or  FBO<aAM 

"Sec.  106.  SubaectlfHi  (a)  of  section  1336 
of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1068 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  date  'December 


31.  1973'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'De- 
cember 31.  1976'.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TREEN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  related  to  the  same 
subject,  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  w.-is  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRli!^W.  Mr.  C^mirman,  this 
amendment  has  bipartisan  support,  and 
I  hope  it  will  have  the  support  of  both 
the  majority  cmd  minority  members  of 
the  Committee.  This  amendment  has 
been  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  of  the  Second  District  of 
Louisiana,  and  I  am  also  instructed  to 
say  with  Mr.  H^bekt,  who  represents  the 
First  District  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Breaux,  who  represents  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  also  join  in  this 
amendment.  This  represents  the  entire 
coast  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
make  three  necessary  and  noncontrover- 
sial  technics^  changes  in  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee,  plus  one  major  change 
that  subsequent  public  and  congressional 
reaction  has  shown  to  be  desirable  and 
that  we  believe  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
Members  whose  districts  contain  one 
or  more  flood-prone  areas  tliat  would  be 
affected  by  the  bill. 

Two  of  the  technical  changes  would 
simply  change  the  effective  date  for  the 
mandatory  purchase  of  flood  insur- 
ance— ^In  connection  with  the  receipt  of 
Federal  or  federally  related  assistance 
for  projects  in  flood -prone  areas — from 
July  1973  to  December  1973,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  delays  which  have  been  in- 
curred by  this  bill,  in  bringing  it  to  the 
floors  of  both  Houses. 

The  third  technical  change  would 
simply  extend  the  emergency  flood  In- 
surance provision  under  which  commu- 
nities can  enter  the  program  immedi- 
ately and  without  waiting  for  a  time- 
consuming  ratemaklng  study  to  be  com- 
pleted, for  another  2  years — from  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year  to  December  31 
of  1975,  in  order  to  permit  a  continuation 
of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  program 
which  began  subsequent  to  Hurricane 
Agnes.  By  December  of  1975  it  is  hoped 
and  it  is  expected  that  most  of  HUD's 
ratemaklng  studies  will  have  been  com- 
pleted, so  that  a  further  extension  of 
time  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  major  change  that  would  be  made 
by  this  amendment  Is  to  give  realistic 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
have  most  communities  not  participated 
in  the  program  in  the  past  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  2,400  com- 
munities that  have  participated  do  not 
have  the  necessary  technical  data  avail- 
able on  which  to  base  minimum  flrst- 
floor  elevations  in  their  land-use  meas- 
ures. 

Thus,  persons  who  build  or  who  have 
built  in  identified  special  fiood  hazard 
areas  may  subject  themselves  to  pro- 
hibitively expoisive  actuarial  flood  in- 
surance rates,  even  though  they  are  in 
compliance  with  local  building  codes  at 
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the  time  the  construction  takes  place. 
I  understand  that  some  of  these  rates 
go  up  to  as  high  as  $11  per  $100  of  insur- 
ance. 

Similarly,  many  p>ersons,  even  within 
those  communities  where  sufficient  tech- 
nical data  existed  to  enable  the  establish- 
ment of  a  100-year  flood  elevation  early 
in  the  program,  appear  to  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  implications  of  that  stand- 
ard at  the  time  of  construction — largely 
because  of  the  failure  of  local  officials 
to  adequately  enforce  their  Ismd-use  com- 
mitments in  the  early  stages  of  the  pro- 
gram— with  the  result  that  they,  too,  are 
now  subject  under  the  act  to  the  pajmient 
of  prohibitively  expensive  flood  insurance 
rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  unintentional  ad- 
verse effects  of  this  provision  of  the  ex- 
isting National  Flood  Insurance  Act  did 
not  become  sufficiently  clear  until  the 
committee  had  already  reported  out  H.R. 
8449  and  the  flood-prone  communities 
began  to  focus  on  the  financial  effect  of 
requiring  flood  insurance  In  connection 
with  Federal  or  federally  related  financial 
assistance  in  special  flood  hazard  areas 
of  conununlties  that,  for  example,  would 
suddenly  be  identified  for  the  first  time, 
or  that  had  been  identified  some  time  ago 
but  had  failed  adequately  to  enforce  the 
100-year  flood  standard.  In  New  Orleans, 
for  example,  numerous  homes  were  built 
only  to  the  50-year  floodt  elevation,  based 
in  part  on  a  lower  standard  previously 
enforced  by  FHA  within  HUD  itself,  and 
the  builders  are  in  some  cases  experienc- 
ing difQculty  in  selling  their  houses  be- 
cause the  FHA  purchasers  must  purchase 
flood  insurance  at  the  time  of  acquisition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treeit)   bas 

expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Treen  was 

allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  what  these 
amendments  wotild  do  is  to  enable  HUD 
to  offer  subsidized  rates  to  all  construc- 
tion that  has  already  occurred  and  that 
will  occtur  up  until  the  December  31  ef- 
fectlTe  date  of  the  amendments  so  that 
builders  of  houses  already  in  existence 

'wUI  not  be  penalized  by  an  elevation  re- 

QUlrement  that  tney  did  not  imow  about 

or  siifHclently  understand  at  tbe  time  of 


AMXNDMKMT   OITE&XD   BT    MB.  LONO   OP 
LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Tioutslana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lono  of  Loui- 
siana: Page  9,  after  line  17,  liuert  tbe 
foUowlng  new  section: 

STTBSIDI2XO  COVZaACS  FOB  PBOPEBTIES  IN  ABKAS 
WHZSS  IXOODINO  IS  CAUSED  BT  FSDEHAI. 
n.OOD  CONTROL  PBOJECTS 

Skc.  107.  (a)  Part  A  of  cliapter  n  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"SUBSIDIZED  COVERAGE  FOR  PROPERTIES  IN  AREAS 
WHERE  FLOODING  IS  CAUSED  BT  FEDERAL  FLOOD 
control  PROJECTS 

"Sec  1337.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  property  located  in  an  area 
which  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  local  officials  as  provided 
in  section  207  of  tbe  Flood  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973)  has  special  flood  hazards 
as  a  result  of  the  construction  or  operation 
of  a  water  resources  project  by  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Army  acting  through  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
acting  through  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
but  which  would  not  otherwise  be  an  area 
having  special  flood  hazards.  shaU  be  eligible 
for  flood  insurance  under  the  program  under 
this  title  (if  and  to  the  extent  it  is  eligible 
for  such  insurance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  other  than  this  section)  without 
payment  of  any  premium  by  the  owner  or 
lessee  of  such  property.  The  Secretary  shall 
develop,  establlsb,  and  promulgate  such  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  appropriate  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  premlumn  due  in  such 
cases,   on    belialf   of   tbe    Insured   owners   or 

lessees  of  tbe  properties  involved  (eltber 
pursuant  to  premium  waiver  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement),  from  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Fund  established  by  section  1310." 

(b)      Section      1310(a)      of     sucb      Act      Is 

amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"   at  tbe   end   of 

paragraph  (4) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  tbe  end 

of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there* 

of  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(6)  for  the  payment  of  insurance  pre- 
miums for  subsidized  coverage  under  section 
1337." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

sball  apply  ^pltb   resp>ect  to  policies  of  flood 

insurance  executed  ou  or  after  tbe  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


construction.  The  amendments  would       Mr.  PATMAN  (dUrinfif  the  reading). 


also  defer  tbe  effective  date  fox-  tbe  ap- 

plication  of  actuarial  rates  for  future 

construction    until    tbe    100-year    flood 

elevation  data  has  been  provided  to  the 
community  by  HUD,  rather  than  to  have 

it  apply — as  under  the  present  act — as 
soon  as  the  existence  of  a  special  hazard 

area  within  the  community  has  been  de- 
termined. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

the  amendments. 

Mr.    TVIDNALL.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 

minority  has  had  an   opportunity  to 

examine  these  amendments,  and  we  con- 
cur and  are  willing  to  accept  them  on 
this  side.      ^' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Trskm). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


XXr.  Obaix-zn£Ln.  I  sLsk  ixnaxilzTiotxs  conserLt 

tnat  lurUier  reading  ol  tne  amenoment 

be  dispensed  ^Tltb  and  that  It  be  printed 

in  the  Record. 

The  CHAXRMAli.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter,  which  is 

designed    to    correct    smaU    inequitable 

Situations  but  wliich,  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, applies  only  to  my  congressional 
district  out  of  all  the  areas  in  the  entire 

country.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 

Members  of  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority, and  I  hope  they  will  be  willing  to 
accept  my  amendment,  which  is  designed 
to  correct  this  inequitable  situation. 

Mr.    PATMAN.    WUI    the    genUeman 
yield? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  discussed  it  on 
this  side  and  are  familiar  with  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  subcommittee  on  this 
subject.  We  are  convinced  it  is  all  right, 
and  we  are  for  it  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  wm  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  In  connection  with 
the  amendment. 

Does  this  apply  only  to  existing 
structures? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  not  my 
Intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  drawing  the 
amendment  to  have  it  apply  only  to  exist- 
ing structures.  It  was  my  Intention  sim- 
ply to  give  a  measure  of  compensation 
to  landowners  where  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers or  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  by  affirm- 
ative action,  cause  an  area  to  be  flood 
prone  that  had  not  been  fl(x>d  prone  prior 
to  that  time.  I  see  no  reason  to  say  Just 
because  that  situation  developed  in  the 
past  that  these  people  should  be  penal- 
ized, and  consequently  it  wotild  not  be 
my  intention  that  the  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  existing  structures. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  purpose  of  my 
question  is  this :  In  a  discussion  with  the 
gentleman  about  this  in  the  past  I  have 
hSMl  the  imderstanding,  though  it  was 
not  spelled  out  by  the  gentleman,  that 
it  only  covered  existing  structures. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  respect  to  new 

structures,    Icnowing    the    conditions,    I 

should  think  it  would  be  plain  to  people 

who  intend  to  go  in  to  build  these  struc- 
tures. 

Mr.  lONO  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 

New   Jersey.   However,   I   think   there   is 

one  point  of  difference.  For  example, 

what  usuaUy  happens  now  is  the  Corps 

Of  Engineers  takes  the  property  of  an 

Individual  to  build  a  project,  and  they 

know  it  Is  going  to  cost  them  some  money 
so  they  consider  the  cost  of  the  land  to 

be  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  I 

see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  any  dif- 
ferent when,  by  buUding  a  project  which 

creates  a  flood-prone  area  they  in  effect 

take  someone's  property,  and  that  t«-fc«ng 
Is  eoincr  to  either  deny  the  owner  the 

rlgflit    to    use     tbe     propei-ty    or,    at    least 

penalize  them  in  their  right  to  use  It. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  au  the  ques- 
tions I  have. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

The  Emiendment  was  agreed  to. 

UairoMZNTS  OITKRXD  BT  Ml.  lAKICX 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

several  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rauck:  Strike 

out  section  102   (beginning  on  page  7,  line 
la,  and  ending  on  page  8,  ime  21);  and  re- 


designate tbe  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Page  10.  strike  out  lines  6  through  22. 

Page  10.  line  23.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  m- 
8ert"(b)". 

Page  11,  strike  out  imes  3  through  10  and 
Insert  the  following : 
such  additional  communities. 

Strike  out  section  202  (beginning  on  page 
11,  line  11.  and  ending  on  page  12,  ime  4): 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sure the  Members  that  being  from  the 
capital  city  of  Louisiana,  a  flood-prone 
area,  that  my  people  and  I  support  a  flood 
insurance  program.  However,  we  have 
serious  reservations  toward  a  compulsory 
land-use  program  such  as  this  bill  be- 
fore us  proposes. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  City-Parish 
Council  of  Bat<Hi  Rouge  considered 
qualifymg  for  the  new  compulsory  Fed- 
eral flood  insurance  program.  At  that 
time,  the  councU  members  learned  that 
if  this  bill  was  passed,  they  would  be 
required  to  come  up  with  a  federally 
accepted  program  including  a  land-use 
control  plan.  At  that  time  the  councU 
members  rejected  considering  the  pro- 
posal saying  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  the  power  to  coerce  anybody  to 
comply  with  land-use  provisions  in  order 
to  qualify  for  Federal  flood  insurance. 
Eventually  they  were  told  that  if  they 
did  not  adopt  the  land-use  program,  aU 
Federal  funds  would  be  cut  off. 

At  that  time  my  district  office  started 
to  be  deluged  with  inquiries  about  what 

kind    of    Congress    we    are    running 

which   would   SMithorize   bureaucrats   to 

force  people  into  programs  which  the 

people    want   and   which    the    taxpayers 

themselves  are  financing,  but  which 
they  feel  should  be  controUed  §t  the 
local  level  by  their  elected  officials. 

We  have  heard  enough  discussion  to- 
day for  everyone  to  be  aware  that  this 
is  controversial  legislation. 

There  have  been  some  perfecting 
amendments,  yet  the  real  oppressive  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  the  compulsory  forcing 
of  people  Uving  in  flood-prone  areas  to 
accept  a  Federal  flood  insurance  program, 
remains  in  the  bill. 

tAy    annendment    'would    merely    strike 

out  section  102  which  contains  the  man- 

datory    provisions    requiring;    that    those 

Citizens  who  live  in  areas  designated  as 

fiood     prone     Qualify     for     and     i^urcti&se 

Federal  nooa  insurance. 

Another  part  of  my  amendment  ^trould 

delete  section  202  which  is  the  Federal 

blackjack,    -vrhlch    prevents    any    Federal 

Officer  or  agency  from  approving  any  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  areas  which  have 
failed  to  submit  to  Washington's  direc- 
tives on  land  use. 

For  those  Members  who  are  interested 

as  to  what  constitutes  financial  assist- 
ance that  would  be  cut  off  by  tills  bUl,  I 

suggest  they  turn  to  page  4,  Une  18.  under 
"DeflnlUons".  Here  they  wiU  see  that  "fi- 
nancial  assistance  means   any   form  of 

loan,  grant,  guaranty,  Insurance,  pay- 
ment, rebate,  subsidy,  disaster  assistance 
or  grant,  or  any  other  form  of  direct  or 
indirect    Federal     financial     assistance, 

other  than  general  or  special  revenue- 
sharing  or  formula  grants  made  to 
States." 


This  could  include  highway  funds. 
Small  Business  Administration  loans, 
grants  to  education,  disaster  assistance, 
money  for  health  facilities,  welfare  as- 
sistance, VA  benefits  and  pensions,  and 
most  other  forms  of  Federal  moneys 
which  now  benefit  local  communities. 
This  Federal  club  is  clearly  intended  to 
bludgeon  local  communities  into  sub- 
mission to  Federed  edict.  This  moves  far 
beyond  the  original  intent  of  a  Federal 
flood  protection  program  which  I  have 
in  the  past  supported. 

I  can  assure  the  Members,  that  having 
studied  it,  these  amendments  that  I  have 
offered  would  not  strip  the  Federal  flood 
insurance  bill  or -render  it  ineffective. 
They  will  bring  it  back  to  the  existing 
provisions  of  law,  said  make  it  acceptable 
to  the  people. 

I  for  one  believe  we  should  allow  the 
local  governments  and  the  local  people 
themselves  to  have  as  much  control  over 
their  flood  protection  as  possible. 

Loss  of  private  property  rights  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  increased  flood 
insurance  coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana in  indicating  that  these  amend- 
ments do  not  hiut  the  bill,  they  do  not 
hurt  it,  they  Just  scuttle  the  bill.  They 
tear  the  guts  out  of  the  bUl.  What  the 

gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  asked  us 
to  do  here  would  destroy  everything  we 
have  done  this  afternoon.  These  amend- 
ments would  take  everything  entirely  out 
of  the  bm,  land  control,  everything  else. 

And  if  there  are  any  amen(lments  that 

should  be  opposed — and  as  much  as  I  love 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana — I  iiave 
to    say    that    everybody    in    this    House 

ought  to  get  up  on  their  hind  legs  and 
vote  against  these  amendments. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  what  these  amendments 
would  do  is  to  aUow  the  program  to  re- 
main voluntary  as  to  particip>atlon  by 

the  local  communities,  and  simply  re- 
move the  club  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  threaten  to  cut  off  all  Fed- 
eral   funds   for   failing   to   bow   down   to 

wasmngtoQ  edict? 

IThe  existing  prosrrazn  bas  been  accept- 
ed in  over  2,000  communities.  Certainly 

I  have  done  nothing  to  disembowel  the 

flood  insurance  program.  The  people 

themselves    can    still    participate    volun- 

tarily  without  land  use  regimentation. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  wiU  go  down  in 

history  today  destroying  one  of  the  most 

human  pieces  of  legislation  ever  brought 
in  this  House.  This  would  do  nothing  but 
scuttle  and  gut  the  bUl.  I  do  hope  the 
House  wlU  vote  this  down  and  vote  it 
dovm  immediately. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 

Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  havtog  resumed  the  chair. 


Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  iuider  con- 
sideration the  blU  (H.R.  8449)  to  expand 
the  national  flood  insurance  program  by 
substantially  increasing  limits  of  cov- 
erage and  total  amount  of  insurance  au- 
thorized to  be  outstanding  and  by  re- 
quiring luiown  flood-prone  communities 
to  participate  in  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 494,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  wlU  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tlilrd  time,  and^was  read  tiie 
third  time: 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  359,  nays  21, 
not  voting  54,  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  436] 
TXAS — 369 
Abdnor  Cb&mberlain      Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Abzug  CbappeU  Ford. 

Adams  CtilsboUn  WlUiam  D. 

Addabbo  Clancy  Forsytbe 

Anderson,  Clailc  Fountain 

Calif.  Clausen.  Kraaer 

Andrews,  N.C.       Don  H.  PreUagbuyien 

Andrews,  Cleveland  Frenzel 

N.  Dak.  Coben  Prey 

Annunzio  CoUler  Froehllch 

Arcber  Collins,  ni.  Pulton 

Arends  Cooable  Oaydos 

Armstrong         Conlan  Oettys 

Asbley  Conte  Olalmo 

Aspin  Cotter  Gibbons 

Badlllo  Coughlln  Oilman 

Bafalla  Crane  Otnn 

Baker  Cronm  Ooldwater 

Barrett  Cxilver  Gonzalez 

Bauman  Daniel,  Dan        Ooodllng 

Beard  Daniel.  Robert  Orasso 

Bennett  TW.,  Jr.  Gray 

Bergland  Daniels,  Green.  Oreg. 

Blftggl  DomlnlckV.  Green.  Pa. 

Danlelson  OrliBttiA 

DaTlB.Qa.       QroTcr 

Oubser 

Oude 

ouyer 

Haley      - 

Homuton 


de  la  Garza 
I>eUenbaclc 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 


Blest«r 

BiQgbam 

Boess 

Braaemas 

Braaco 

Bray 

Breaux  Dent  Hanley 

Brlnkley  I>er^ylnalcl  Hanria, 

Brooks  Devlne  Hansen,  Idaho 

Broomfleld  Dickinson  Hansen.  Wash. 

Brotzman  lX)nobue  Harrington 

Brown,  Calif.  Dom  Harsba 

Brown,  Micb.  Downing  Harvey 

Brown.  Ohio  Drlnan  Hastings 

BroybUl.  N.C.  Dulski  Hawkins 

BroytiUl.  Va.  Duncan  Hubert 

Bucbanan  du  Pont  Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Burgener  Eckbardt  Heckler, 

Burke,  Calif.  Edwards,  Calif.  Heinz 

Burke,  Pla.  Ellberg  Helstoski 

Burke.  Mass.  Erlentxim  Henderson 

Burleson,  Tex.  Escb  Hicks 

Burliaon.  Mo.  Esbleman  Hillis 

Burton  Evans,  Colo.  Htnsluiw 

Butler  Fascell  Hogan 

Byron  Flndley  Holt 

Carey,  N.T.  Plsb  Holtzman 

Carney,  Ohio  Pisher  Horton 

Carter  Flood  Hosmer 

Casey,  Tex.  Foley  Howard 
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Hub«r 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutcblnson 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  lid. 

Lott 

Lulan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColl  later 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mallary 

Marazltl  ■ 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matb'".  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayn« 

Muaoll 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NeUen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Parrla 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pettis 

Peyser 

PlcUe 

Pike 

Poage 

PDdeU 

Preyer 

Price.  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reld 

Reuse 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Boblaon.  N.Y. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Boncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Melchgr 
MeETlnaky 
Mllfbrd 
Miller 


Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Moekley 

Molloban 

Moorbead, 

Cam. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 


Asbbrook 
BevlU 
Camp 
Cochran 
Davis.  Wis. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Flynt 
arose 


Roeenthal 

Bostenkowskl 

Roxiab 

Rouaaelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

StOennaln 

fianflmap 

Sarasln 

Sarbanee 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Sbriver 

NAYS— 21 

Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Landgrebe 


Montgomery 
Powell,  Ohio 
Barlck 
Regula 


Shuster 

Slkes 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokea 
Btratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 
UUman 
VaaDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUBoii,Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Cam. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Ruth 

Symms 

Thornton 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Whltten 


NOT  VOTINO — 64 


Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Breckinridge 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

CUy 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Davis,  S.C. 

Delaney 

DlggS 
DlngeU 
Evtna,  Tenn. 


Flowers 

Puqua 

Gunter 

Hanrahan 

Hays 

Hollfleld 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Mathl8,aa. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills.  Azk. 

Mink 

Moaher 


So  the  Dill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 


M\irphy,  TO. 

Owens 

Qulllen 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Runnels 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Slak 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Waldle 
Wilson. 

Cliarlea.  Tax. 


the  following 


Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  McBwen. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mr.  Sh^ley  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Bfr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Iifr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  MUIs  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Scherle. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Stubble- 
fleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude any  relevant  extraneous  matter 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSSMENT 
OF  H.R.  8449 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  correct  section  numbers,  pimctuation, 
and  cross  references,  to  reflect  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  in  amending  the  bill 
H.R.  8449. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NCIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
ING:   AN  OPEN  AND  SHUT  CASE 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  wtis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  hla  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  re- 
fusal of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
plug  Its  criminal  history  files  into  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center — 
NCIC — ^untll  safeguards  against  poten- 
tial abuse  have  been  guaranteed,  it  is 

worth  noting  that  the  NCIC  Advisory 
Policy  Board  wlU  hold  a  public  meeting 
next  week  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


However,  the  board  advises  that  "a 
porti(Hi  of  the  meeting  dealing  with  the 
operational  aspects  of  NCIC  will  be,  of 
necessity,  closed  to  the  public,"  and  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  neither  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  nor  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  recognizes 
a  simple  assertion  of  "necessity"  as  Justi- 
fication for  closing  part  of  a  meeting. 

I  am  including  the  Board's  meeting  an- 
nouncement from  the  Federal  Register, 
a  list  of  the  Board's  15  members  I  re- 
ceived from  the  FBI  on  August  31,  and  a 
source-list  of  articles  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts refusal  that  was  prepared  for 
me  by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice. Note  that  the  Board  now  has  three 
fewer  members  than  it  did  when  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelley  submitted  a 
Board  roster  to  Senator  Mathias  during 
his  conflrmatlm  hearings.  Kelley's  own 
name  no  longer  appears,  nor  do  those 
of  John  R.  West  of  Boston  or  William  L. 
Reed  of  Tallahassee. 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  Aug.  20,  1973  ] 
National   Ckime   iNroaxATioN   Ckntzk   Ad- 

viaoBT  PoLiCT  BoAju) — NoTici  or  Mbrtmc 

[Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation] 

Tbe  National  Crime  Information  Center 
Advisory  Policy  Board  will  meet  on  September 
13  and  14,  1973,  at  the  Prom  Sheraton  Hotel 
In  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  meetings  wUl 
begin  at  9:30  ajn.  and  conclude  at  4:30  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  wlU  be  to  re- 
view tbe  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  to 
consider  suggestions  concerning  NCIC  and 
discuss  matters  presented  as  new  business. 

The  meeting  wUl  be  open  to  the  public. 
Persons  who  wish  to  make  statement  and 
ask  questions  of  the  Board  Members,  must 
file  written  statements  or  questions  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  opening  of 
each  meeting.  These  statements  or  questions 
shaU  be  delivered  to  the  person  of  the  Des- 
ignated Federal  Employee  or  the  Assistant 
Dlrect<H',  Computer  Systems  Division  of  the 
FBI. 

To  the  extant  that  time  permits,  public 
discussion  Lb  invited  regarding  agenda  Items. 

A  portion  of  the  nveetlng  dealing  with  the 
operational  a8i>ects  of  NCIC  will  be,  of  ne- 
cessity, closed  to  the  public. 

The  NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board  Is  con- 
stituted according  to  Public  Law  93-463  and 
Its  membership  Is  composed  of  law-enforce- 
ment representatives  from  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Further  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Norman  Stultz,  Section  Chief,  Computer 
Systems  Division,  FBI  HQ,  Washington,  D.C. 

Minutes  of  those  portions  of  the  meeting 
which  are  open  to  the  public  will  be  avail- 
able 30  days  from  the  date  following  the  ad- 
journment on  September  14,  1973.  upon  re- 
quest of  the  above  designated  FBI  Official. 
Wason  a.  Campbell, 

Assistant  Director, 
Computer  Systems  Division. 

[FR  DOC.7S-18267  Filed  8-38-73;8:46  ami 
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Colonel  James  J.  Hegarty,  Director.  Ari- 
zona Department  of  Public  Safety.  Post 
Office  Box  6638.  Pboenlz,  Arizona,  85005. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Hawkins.  Assistant  Director, 
Identification  and  Information  Branch, 
California  Department  of  Justice,  Post  OflBce 
Box  608,  Sacramento,  California  95803. 

C<donel  Ray  Pope,  Director,  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  Post  Office  Box  1456.  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30301. 

Mr.  L.  Clark  Hand,  Superintendent,  Idaho 

State  Police,  Poet  Office  Box  34,  Boise,  Idaho 

83707. 

Mr.    Robert    K.    Konkle,    Superintendent, 


Indiana  State  Police,  Indiana  State  Office 
Building,  100  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana  46204. 

Colonel  John  R.  Plants,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Police,  714  South  Harrison 
Road,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823. 

Colonel  D.  B.  KeUy,  Department  of  Law 
and  Public  Safety,  Division  of  State  Police, 
Box  68,  West  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625. 

Mr.  WUllam  E.  Klrwan,  Superintendent, 
New  Tork  State  Police,  Public  Seciu-lty  BuUd- 
Ing  22,  State  Campus,  Albany,  New  Tork 
13226. 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Livingston,  Director,  Police 
Information  Network,  Department  of  Justice, 
ill  East  North  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina 27602. 

Colonel  Robert  M.  Chlaramonte,  Superin- 
tendent, Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43205. 

Major  Albert  P.  Kwlatek,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Technical  Services.  Pennsylvania  State 
PoUce,  Post  Office  Box  2771,  Harrlsburg, 
Pennsylvania  1S107. 

Colonel  Walter  E.  Stone,  Superintendent, 
Rhode  Island  State  Police  Headquarters,  Poet 
Office  Box  185,  North  Scituate,  Rhode 
Island  02867. 

Captain  J.  H.  DowUng,  Communications 
Bureau,  PoUce  Department,  128  Adams 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103. 

Mr.  George  P.  TleUch,  Chief  of  PoUoe, 
Seattle,  Washington  98104. 

Colonel  R.  L.  Bonar,  Superintendent,  West 
Virginia  State  Police,  725  Jefferson  Road, 
South  Charleston,  West  Virginia  26309. 

Souacx-LiBT  or  Abticlxb  Aboxtt  Massachu- 

BRTS  BxrUSAL  TO  JOIN  THX  NATIONAL  CXIICX 
INFOSMATION    CXMTiX    (NCIC) 

DATX,   KKWSPAPEX,   HXADUNK 

Dec.  28,  1972— New  Tork  Times;  FBI  DaU 
Bank  Held  Wasteful. 

Jan.  16,  1973— Harold  News.  FaU  Blver, 
lilaas.;   Agency  Shielding  State  Records. 

Jan.  16,  1973 — Enterprise,  Brockton,  Mass.; 
(no  headline  available). 

Jan.  16,  1973 — Oasette,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Records  of  Criminals  are  Put  Off  Limits. 

March  3,  1973 — Boston  Olobe  (m):  42 
State  and  U.S.  Agencies  Denied  Access  to 
Bay  State  Police  FUes. 

March  29,  1973 — Sun  Chronicle,  Attleboro, 
Mass.;    Qiven  Access  to  Police  Arrests. 

March  29,  1973 — ^Tlmes,  Gloucester,  Mass.; 
Four  More  Agencies  Can  View  Records. 

March  29,  1973 — News,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Secret  Criminal  Records  AvaUable  to  60 
Agencies. 

AprU  6,  1973 — Union,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Secrecy  Shrouds   Crime   Records. 

AprU  6,  1973 — Boston  Globe  (m);  Pri- 
vacy CouncU  Votes  to  Probe  Access  to  Crime 
Files. 

AprU  9,  1973 — ^Unlon,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Time  for  tbe  Hatter  to  Pour  Tea. 

AprU  11,  1973 — The  Real  Paper,  Boston; 
Crime    Stoppers:    Programming    People. 

AprU  13,  1973 — Boston  Evening  Globe; 
Battle  Looms  Over  Access  to  State  Criminal 
Records. 

AprU  15.  1973— Boston  Olobe  (m);  Com- 
puter Spies,  Beware. 

AprU  18.  1973 — New  York  Times  Magazine: 
Marked  for  Life:  Have  You  Ever  Been  Ar- 
rested? 

AprU  12. 1973— Telegram,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
State  to  Give  VS.  Agencies  Police  Data. 

May  16,  1973 — Boston  Globe;  U.S.  May  Sue 
State  to  Breach  Statute. 

May  16,  1973 — Transcript-Telegram,  Hol- 
Toke.  Mass.;  Suit  considered  to  Define  Prec- 
edents Between  State  Laws  and  Fednral 
RiUes. 

May  ai,  1S73 — OaBette.  Taunton.  Maas.; 
View  From  the  Ci4>ltol  Dome  (editorial 
ooliunn). 

May  ai.  1973— Sun  Chronicle.  Attleboro. 
Mass.;  Collision  Course  Seen  Over  Criminal 
Offender  Records. 


May  21,  1973— Enterprise,  Marlboro,  Mass.; 
State  on  CoUision  Course. 

June  9,  1973 — Transcript-Telegram.  Hol- 
yoke.  Mass.;  Government  Sues  Massachu- 
setts to  Open  Crime  Files. 

June  14,  1973 — News-Tribune,  Waltham. 
Mass.;  Criminal  Record  Rules  May  Delay 
vs.  Aid  to  state. 

June  14.  1974 — Boston  Herald- American; 
Bay  State  Ruling  Delays  Federal  Aid. 

June  14.  1973 — Boston  Globe;  UB.  Asks 
Court  to  Open  Up  Crime  FUes. 

June  15,  1973 — Boston  Evening  Globe; 
Sargent  Hits  FBI  Links;  Senate  Considers 
New  Plan. 

Jime  17,  1973 — ^Washington  Post;  FBI  and 
Domestic  Spying;  What  Was  and  Is  Its  Role. 

June  20,  1973 — Standard  Times,  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass.;  Right  to  Know,  But.  .  .  . 

July  6,  1973 — ViUaee  Voice,  New  York 
City;   A  JtUy  4  Salute  to  Massachusetts. 

July  11,  1973 — Computerworld,  Newton, 
Mass.;  Governor  Doubts  Privacy  For  Records 
■ned  to  NCIC. 

JiUy  23,  1973 — Washington  Post;  U.S.  Pro- 
grams in  Massachusetts  Said  Hurt  By  Law. 

July  36,  1973 — Computerworld;  FBI's  NCIC 
Has  Problems. 

JiUy  28.  1973— Boston  Globe;  Richardson 
to  Re-study  State  Crime  FUes  Suit. 

August  1,  1973 — Computerworld;  Iowa  Im- 
poses Tight  Restrictions  On  Use  of  Its  Crime 
Data  Bank. 

August  1,  1973— The  Real  Paper,  Boston; 
Drug  Data  Banks  for  Kids. 

August  6,  1973 — Boston  Globe;  The  Right 
to  Be  Left  Alone  (editorial) . 


GHOST  VOTINO 


(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, August  30.  1973,  the  nationally  syn- 
dicated column  by  Jack  Anderson  carried 
a  serious  allegation  concerning  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  body  and  its  Members.  I 
refer  to  the  Anderson  allegations  con- 
cerning "ghost  voting"  under  the  elec- 
tronic system  here  in  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatives.  I  Include  the  column  in  the 
RicosD  at  this  point. 

Housa  Vomro  Violations  Indicateo 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 

There  is  compelling  evidence  to  indicate 
that  some  congressmen  are  using  the  new 
computer  at  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
falsify  votes  on  important  legislation. 

The  voting  computer — which  has  cut  the 
once-lengthy  House  roU  caU  procedure  to 
16  minutes — Is  activated  when  a  member  in- 
serts his  personal  card  Into  a  terminal  on 
the  House  floor.  The  computer  immediately 
registers  the  congressman's  name  and  vote. 

A  number  of  congressmen  and  their  staf- 
fers now  charge  that  votes  have  been  re- 
corded for  members  who  were  not  present 
during  tbe  roll  call,  a  violation  of  House  floor 
rules  which  do  not  allow  proxy  votes. 

Yet  congressmen  have  confided  to  us  that 
their  colleagues  have  been  seen  putting  more 
than  one  card  into  the  computer  terminals. 
Our  sources  also  say  that  pages  have  been 
seen  inserting  cards  for  absent  members. 

One  of  our  informants  In  the  House  be- 
lieves that  Ulegal  voting  took  place  during 
the  tally  on  three  important  measures:  the 
Erlenbom  amendment  to  hold  down  min- 
imum wage  increases,  the  Synims  bid  to  roll 
back  the  debt  ceUlng  which  faUed  206-aos 
on  July  as,  and  the  Crane  amendment  to 
legalize  the  ownership  of  gold. 

"I  can't  prove  any  cheating,  but  I'm  sure 
i^  It."  one  veteran  congressman  told  us.  "I 
first  came  to  suspect  it  last  month.  One  day 


this  summer,  a  roU  caU  vote  reached  421 
(out  of  the  436  members  in  Congress.)  I 
can't  remember  any  other  time  except  open- 
ing day  when  that  many  congressman  voted." 

Tbe  votmg  totals  for  1973  are.  Indeed, 
peculiarly  higher  than  in  past  years.  The 
average  number  of  members  voting  on  blUs 
this  year  between  the  July  4  recess  and  tbe 
August  vacation  was  406.  In  the  recent  past, 
average  votes  for  the  same  period  have  never 
been  over  382. 

Comparing  computerized  voting  to  the  old 
voice  vote  system,  a  congressman  pointed  out 
that  "It's  easier  to  slip  someone's  card  m 
than  it  is  to  answer  for  him  by  voice.  I've 
heard  a  little  cloakroom  talk  about  hanky- 
panky,  but  it's  the  damest  thing  to  catch." 
House  tally  clerks  wUl  only  concede  that 
cheating  the   machine   Is   "not   impossible." 

Lately,  some  congressmen,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  conservative  Republican  "Steer- 
ing Committee,"  have  been  murmuring  about 
privately  monitoring  suspected  cheaters  so 
they  can  be  quietly  warned  before  their  be- 
havior creates  a  House  scandal. 

MeaqwhUe,  one  waggish  critic  recalled  the 
tradition  that  the  ghosts  of  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Qulncy  Adams  stui  stalk  the  marble 
halls  of  the  House.  That's  nothing,  he  quip- 
ped. Present-day  wraiths  are  recording  votes 
in  the  House  computers  whUe  their  bodies 
are  out  recording  golf  scores  at  Congressional 
Country  Club. 

Quite  frankly,  I  read  this  article  with 
more  than  passing  interest  because  one 
of  the  votes  in  which  Anderson  specifi- 
cally alleges  ghost  voting  took  place,  was 
that  on  the  so-called  Crane  amend- 
ment concerning  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  buy,  sell,  or  hold  gold.  You  will 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  amendment 
failed  of  passage  on  a  tie  vote,  162-162. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  which  had  the 
original  Jurisdiction  over  the  installation 
of  the  electronic  voting  system,  I  remem- 
ber well  one  of  the  alternatives  which  we 
considered  in  that  committee  was  the 
possibility  of  including  thumbprints  on 
the  electronic  voting  card,  which  would 
then  be  matched  by  the  live  thumbprint 
of  the  Member  being  recorded  electroni- 
cally at  the  voting  station  itself,  specifi- 
cally to  prevent  instances  of  fraud  such 
as  Uiat  which  Mr.  Anderson  alleges.  At 
that  time,  I  shared  the  concern  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  who 
believed  that  to  Institute  such  a  proce- 
dure would  be  to  question  the  integrity  of 
the  House  itself. 

Today,  however,  when  the  integrity  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  has 
l>een  shaken  by  allegations  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  it  ill  behooves  us  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  peo- 
ples' body,  to  stick  our  head  in  the  sand 
and  claim  that  possibilities  such  as  Mr, 
Anderson  alleges  cannot  occur  here. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge 
you  to  exercise  your  own  prerogative  un- 
der House  rule  774b,  which  says  that  the 
Speaker  may  order  the  calling  of  the 
names  of  Members  on  a  roUcall  vote  at 
his  discretion  by  a  standturd  rollcall 
rather  than  by  electronic  voting.  It  would 
seem  to  be  particularly  Important  that 
live  rollcalls  take  place  on  any  vote  which 
might  in  any  way  be  considered  a  close 
vote  here  in  the  House,  so  that,  no  matter 
what  the  outcome,  further  allegations 
caimot  t>e  made  and  the  integrity  of  the 

House  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  today  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  my  own  committee,  the 
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Committee  on  House  Administration, 
asking  that  the  procedure  under  which 
Members  identify  themselves  in  elec- 
tronic voting  be  open  for  reconsideration 
and  for  possible  modification. 

These  are  but  two  options  which  are 
open  to  us  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  would  urge  you  to  give  them  full  con- 
sideration. I  am  not  in  a  position  either 
to  substantiate  or  to  deny  the  allegations 
Mr.  Anderson  has  made.  However,  I  cer- 
tainly would  point  out  that  the  serious- 
ness of  those  allegations  which  call  into 
question  the  very  integrity  of  this  body, 
and  which  deserve  more  than  passliig 
attention  from  this  body. 


WHERE'S  THE  ACTION  ON  BUSING? 

(Mr.  HUDNXJT  asked  and  was  given 
permisslcHi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)  

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
made  some  remarks  last  March  about 
the  importance  of  quality  education  in 
neighborhood  schools,  I  regret  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  once  again 
about  a  subject  that  is  causing  consider- 
able turmoil  and  dislocation  for  the  pub- 
lic school  systems  in  and  aroimd  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  That  subject  is  the  forced 
busing  of  children  to  achieve  arbitrary 
and  artificial  racial  balance  in  our 
schools. 

On  July  20,  1973,  Judge  S.  Hugh  Dillin. 
a  former  Democrat  State  Senator,  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  dealt  yet  another  blow 
to  quality  public  education.  In  many  peo- 
ple's opinion,  when  he  handed  down  a 
decision  requiring  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  18  suburban  school  districts,  several 
of  which  are  not  even  in  Marlon  Coxmty, 
to  come  up  with  a  "metropolitan"  plan 
of  education.  While  such  a  metropolitan 
plan  was  being  worked  out,  Judge  Dillin 
ordered  the  Indianapolis  school  board  to 
bus  approximately  4,500  black  students 
to  the  suburbs  In  Marlon  County  and  five 
surrounding  counties.  While  Judge  Dillin 
later  granted  a  year's  delay  in  this  one- 
way busing  of  black  yoimgsters  across 
school  district  and  county  lines,  the 
Judge  continued  to  insist  that  the 
Indianapolis  school  board  immediately 
come  up  with  a  better  racial  mix  In  the 
dty  schools. 

Finally,  on  August  20,  1973,  In  what 
many  people  in  my  district  regard  as  a 
willful  arrogatlon  unto  himself  of  power 
and  authority  completely  beyond  his 
legitimate  scope,  he  took  that  respon- 
sibility out  of  the  hands  of  our  elected 
school  board,  the  body  that  will  have  to 
raise  somehow  the  tremendous  sums  of 
money  busing  will  cost,  and  appointed  a 
two-man  commission  to  prepare  a  de- 
segregation plan  for  the  1973-74  school 
year.  The  Commission's  plan  to  bus  about 
11.000  elementary  students  within  the 
city  was  approved  by  Judge  Dillin  on 
August  30,  1973.  In  short,  there  will  be 
substantial  busing  of  our  youngsters  for 
racial  purposes  this  year.  To  cite  but  one 
example,  I  personally  know  of  a  family 
in  Indianapolis  where  five  children,  aged 
15  to  8,  are  being  bused  to  five  dlfI6rent 
schools. 

Legislators,   taxpayers,   parents,   and 


civic  leaders  throughout  Indiana  have 
reacted  to  these  latest  developments  in 
the  Indianapolis  case  with  a  mixture  of 
outrage,  resentment  and  bewilderment — 
outrage  over  the  obvious  financial  and 
social  costs  of  busing  large  niunbers  of 
schoolchildren,  resentment  at  having 
something  forced  down  their  throats 
through  judicial  fiat  that  they  simply  do 
not  like,  and  bewilderment  that  a  single 
Federal  judge  has  the  power  to  disre- 
gard the  contrary  judgments  of  elected 
school  boards,  bodies  which  by  Indiana 
law  are  vested  with  the  resix>nsibility  to 
nm  our  public  schools. 

These  concerns  are  shared  by  citizens 
across  the  country  who  ask:  When  will 
this  Congress,  controlled  by  a  Democrat 
majority,  do  something  about  busing? 
When  will  hearings  be  held?  When  will 
a  chance  for  debate  be  provided  to  vote 
this  matter  up  or  down?  When  will  the 
voice  of  the  American  people  speaking 
through  their  elective  representatives  be 
heard?  When  will  positive  action  be 
initiated  on  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to 
millions  of  Americans?  When  will  the 
85  percent  or  so  in  our  coimtry  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  polls,  oppose  forced  bus- 
ing, see  their  concern  channeled  into 
legislation? 

On  June  19,  1973, 1  submitted  a  bill  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts 
concerning  the  forced  busing  of  school- 
children. On  Jime  25,  1973,  I  signed  dis- 
charge petition  No.  1  to  bring  House 
Joint  Resolution  286  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  This  resolution  seeks  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  end  forced  busing. 
Yet,  both  measures  are  bottled  up  in 
Democrat  controlled  committee  and  I 
understand  that  House  action  concern- 
ing busing  has  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  same  appears  to  be  true  in  the 
other  body  where  the  Democrats  are  also 
in  control.  I  wotild  hope  that  their  Ju- 
diciary Committee  might  hold  hearings 
on  this  vital  and  vexing  matter  and  sup- 
port legislation  or  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  stop  busing,  which  is  the 
same  hope  I  hold  for  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

The  simple  point  is  that  the  American 
people  want  action  from  their  elected 
representatives  in  Washington  now.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  take 
decisive  steps  to  end  forced  busing  to 
achieve  arbitrary  racial  quotas  in  our 
Nation's  public  schools. 

We  should  not  cast  upon  public  schools 
and  yoimg  children  the  burden  of  solv- 
ing what  busing  advocates  must  concede 
is  the  root  of  racial  Imbalance  In  our 
schools,  namely,  racial  imbalance  In  our 
neighborhoods.  Those  who  plead  for  a 
fixed  mathematical  quota  of  black  and 
white  children  in  every  school  in  the 
system  should  ponder  one  simple  ques- 
tion: Do  you  want  young  children  to  be 
bused  across  the  city  simply  because 
there  are  differences  in  the  racial  make- 
up of  our  communities?  The  removal  of 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and 
housing  are  the  real  solutions  to  this 
problem,  not  a  dangerous  experimenta- 
tion with  young  lives  and  tampering  with 
an  institution  as  delicate  as  the  urban 
school  system.  If  the  Indianapolis  school 
system  is  viewed  in  this  larger  context, 
you  will  see  an  elected  school  board  which 


Is  doing  the  best  Job  it  possibly  can  under 
difficult  circumstances  typical  of  large 
urban  centers.  Busing  advocates  are  ask- 
ing our  schools  to  do  too  much — much 
more  than  the  high  percentage  of  the 
public  can,  should,  or  will  tolerate. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
SYSTEMS  ACT 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  12,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  have  an  opportunity  to  confirm 
the  role  of  the  Congress  in  the  establish- 
ment of  national  priorities  when  it  con- 
siders and  votes  upon  the  motion  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  S.  504, 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Sys- 
tems Act. 

The  alternative  is  to  abdicate  our 
constitutional  responsibilities,  deny  the 
American  public  the  emergency  health 
services  which  it  so  badly  needs;  and 
Indirectly  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
extensive  loss  of  life  that  occurs  an- 
nually because  of  inadequate  medical 
evacuation  and  emergency  treatment 
systems,  personnel,  and  faculties. 

Without  a  strong  federally  directed 
program  to  assist  and  encourage  com- 
munities— urban,  suburban,  and  rural — 
to  establish  coordinated  ambulance  and 
rescue  services  and  effective  emergency 
treatment  facilities,  hundreds  of  acci- 
dent victims  will  continue  to  be  picked 
up  in  funeral  home  vehicles,  attended 
by  imtrained  personnel  and  eventually 
reach  a  medical  facility  too  late  to  sxu:- 
vive. 

This  measure  is  the  outgrowUi  of  over 
2  years  work,  initiated  in  my  office  and 
continued  most  effectively  in  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  oxii  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Paul  Rogers  and 
Harlxt  Staggers. 

The  President  in  his  veto  message  said 
that  the  bill  authorized  more  money.than 
could  be  prudently  used  £md  that  it  in- 
fringes on  an  area  that  is  traditionally 
the  concern  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  It  Is  a  sound  bill. 
It  authorizes  a  modest  18S|milllon  dol- 
lars to  initiate  a  3 -year  proferam  to  sufh 
port  the  planning  and  establishment  of 
locsd  and  regional  services  where  none 
now  exists  or  where  present  systems  are 
inadequate.  It  deprives  local  authorities 
of  none  of  their  prerogatives  as  the  Pres- 
ident suggests.  InsteEid,  it  provides  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  local  programs  which 
meet  reasonable  and  constructive  Fed- 
eral standards. 

The  President's  second  reason  for  veto 
was  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  bill 
against  the  closing  of  seven  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  has,  In  a  preliminary  injunction, 
halted  plans  to  close  these  hospitals 
"without  congressional  approval."  I 
question  the  desirability  of  closing  estab- 
lished public  health  facilities  at  a  time 
when  improved  health  service  ia  one  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  needs. 
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Within  my  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, emergency  medical  service  is  pro- 
vided by  more  than  110  agencies  staffed 
by  personnel  not  yet  trained  to  meet  the 
minimum  standards  set  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Sixty-one  percent 
of  these  agencies  are  funeral  homes,  14 
percent  are  Government  or  nonprofit 
agencies,  13  percent  are  commercial 
firms  and  12  percent  are  volunteer  orga- 
nizations. I  do  not  question  the  Integrity 
or  motivation  of  any  of  these  organiza- 
tions, but  I  do  contend  that  they  need 
Federal  assistance  to  do  tJie  Job. 

This  measure  has  strong  popular  sup- 
port from  veterans  organizations,  labor 
unions,  and  civic  leaders.  Should  we  fail 
at  this  time  to  clearly  establish  humani- 
tarian needs  as  one  of  our  highest  na- 
tional priorities  we  will  be  not  only  ig- 
noring the  wants  of  our  people  but  we 
will  also  be  foregoing  our  obligation  to 
determine  those  priorities. 

The  Intent  of  the  Congress  has  been 
clearly  stated.  The  House  accepted  the 
conference  report  on  S.  504  by  a  vote  of 
306  to  111.  The  Senate  approved  the  con- 
ference report  97  to  0.  The  Senate  has 
voted  to  override  the  veto  by  77  to  16.  I 
urge  your  support  to  enact  S.  504  Into 
law. 


FOREIGN  INVESTORS  WOULD  TAKE 
OVER  CONTROL  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OP  U.S.  DEFENSE  AND 
ENERGY  INDUSTRIES 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  trend  which 
Is  fast  developing,  because  of  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  and  for  other  rea- 
sons, for  foreign  nationals  tq  undertake 
to  acquire  control  and  marfagement  of 
U.S.  corporations  through  the  process  of 
tender  offers  to  purchase  the  stock  of 
these  corporations. 

This  trend  is  particularly  disturbing 
in  regard  to  the  long  range  adverse  ef- 
fects it  can  well  have  on  American  labor, 
and  the  more  Immediate  effects  It  can 
have  on  our  defense  and  energy  indus- 
tries. Our  able  colleagues  John  Dknt 
and  Joseph  Gaydos  have  cosponsored  a 
biU»H.R.  8951,  which  may  be  helpful  hi 
solving  this  problem — and  they  have  on 
July  23  and  July  30,  and  on  August  2 
this  year  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  matter,  and  have  made 
particular  reference  to  the  activities  of 
citizens  of  Japan  and  Canada  In  their 
undertaking  to  acquire  control  of  U.S. 
corporations.  In  fact,  they  have  brought 
to  our  attention  the  effort  being  made 
by  the  Canadian  Govenmient  Itself, 
through  its  Government-owned  Canada 
Development  Corp.,  to  acquire  Texasgulf , 
Inc.,  a  major  U.S.  natural  resources  de- 
veloper and  supplier. 

And,  during  Oie  recent  recess,  I  have 
learned  through  the  press  that  CEMP 
Investments  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  and  other 
associated  foreign  nationals  have  made 


a  takeover  bid,  through  the  tender  offer 
process,  for  control  of  a  California  based 
corporation,  the  Signal  Companies,  Inc., 
which  is  an  important  U.S.  defense  con- 
tractor, and  a  major  U.S.  energy  sup- 
plier— through  its  wholly  owned  subsid- 
iaries, the  Garrett  Corp.  and  Signal  Oil 
and  G&s  Co.  I  understand  that  the  Sig- 
nal Companies  have  taken  this  matter  to 
court,  and  are  currently  seelcing  injimc- 
tive  relief  to  halt  the  proposed  takeover 
of  their  management.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve you  veill  share  my  hope  that  their 
appesd  to  the  court  is  successful,  and  my 
belief  that  the  takeover  of  the  control 
and  management  of  any  such  U.S.  cor- 
poration, by  foreign  nationals,  would  not 
be  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  National  security  is  involved  here, 
in  the  broadest  sense. 

It  is  my  intention  to  schedule  hear- 
ings before  my  subcommittee  on  H.R. 
8951  at  a  very  early  date,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  will  soon  provide  a 
legislative  solution  to  this  problem  of 
foreign  takeovers  of  the  managements  of 
vital  U.S.  corporations  through  tender 
offers  made  to  their  stockholders. 


MRS.  LUCI  NUGENT  RECEIVES 
APOLLO  AWARD 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  re- 
cent annual  congress,  the  American  Op- 
tometric  Association  gave  its  highest 
honor  to  a  great  American  and  dear  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Luci  Johnson 
Nugent.  The  Apollo  Award  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Nugent  in  recognition  of  8  years 
service  In  the  Volunteers  for  Vision  pro- 
gram. 

While  still  carrying  on  her  responsi- 
bilities as  a  teenager  with  school  work 
and  such,  as  well  as  official  duties  as 
daughter  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Nugent  accepted  the  ix>st 
of  honorary  chairman  of  the  Volunteers 
for  Vision.  At  that  time  the  organization 
was  a  screening  vision  adjunct  of  the 
Headstart  program;  in  1967  it  became 
an  independent,  lay  vision  screening 
program. 

Mrs.  Nugent  is  second  vice  president 
and  board  member  of  Volunteers  for 
Vision.  She  organized  the  first  local 
chapter  in  Austin  and  has  Idndly  agreed 
to  help  organize  chapters  that  have 
sprung  up  in  other  Texas  communities. 
In  addition,  she  has  helped  in  organizing 
lay  vision  screening  organizations  in  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Virginia.  Since  those  early 
years  in  Washington  as  a  teenager,  this 
dedicated  young  womtm  has  personally 
screened  thousands  of  children. 

Through  these  efforts  and  through  her 
personal  example  of  a  person  who  dis- 
covered a  visual  problem  and  overcame 
it  to  increase  her  contribution  to  society. 
Mrs.  Nugent  is  an  inspiration  to  all  vis- 
ually disadvantaged. 

Mrs.  Nugent's  own  visual  problem  was 
discovered  and  treated  at  an  early  date. 
Despite  healthy  eyes  and  20/20  visual 
acuity,  she  still  had  some  difficulty  with 


the  meaning  of  written  words.  Opto- 
metrlc  vision  training  reduced  the  prob- 
lems caused  because  of  poor  ocular  co<»'- 
dination  and  subnormal  hand-eye  and 
general  coordination. 

In  praising  the  Washington  optotne- 
trist  who  aided  her.  Dr.  Robert  Kraskln, 
Mrs.  Nugent  credited  him  for  pointing 
to  an  avenue  in  which  I  could  reach  out 
to  others  and  say  "I  care"  In  a  way  that 
I  would  have  never  known  without  him. 

Mrs.  Nugent  has  often  mentioned  the 
KTeat  pleasure  she  finds  in  her  woi^— 
and  seeing  thousands  of  children  find 
out  that  their  problem  really  was  not 
that  they  were  slow  or  lazy,  but  their 
problem  was  simply  a  visual  problem 
that  had  not  been  diagnosed  and  treated. 

In  presenting  the  award  to  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent, Dr.  J.  C.  Tumblln,  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  17,800-member  AOA,  said: 

It  would  be  dlfflcult  to  find  (uayone  who 
oould  equal  the  dedication,  determination 
and  unselfish  service  to  the  visual  welfare 
of  others  that  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Mrs.  Nugent. 

Luci  Johnson  Nugent  has  contributed 
well  beyond  her  years  to  the  visual  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation.  She  continues  to 
share  her  time,  her  energies  to  insure 
that  children  will  not  be  forced  to  come 
in  second-best  due  to  undetected  vision 
handicaps,  that  all  children  will  be  able 
to  truly  see. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  know  that  Mrs.  Johnson  takes 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  work 
of  her  daughter.  I  also  know  President 
Johnson  was  deeply  gratified  to  see  his 
daughter  continuing  the  great  family 
tradition  of  public  service. 

I  am  sure  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Join  me  in  recognizing  a  truly  great 
American,  Mrs.  Luci  Johnson  Nugent. 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CHENAN<30  COUNTY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, September  8,  the  citizens  of  Che- 
nango County  will  celebrate  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
county. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  in 
tribute  to  this  county  and  its  people,  for 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  them 
about  the  heritage  of  the  United  States 
and  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  this 
land. 

Since  the  first  settlers  arrived  to  clear 
the  land  in  1785  until  today,  Chenango 
County  has  retained  and  respects  its 
agrarian  heritage  and  its  quiet,  purpose- 
ful rural  life.  Besides  its  agrarian  efforts, 
Chenango  County  is  marked  by  a  variety 
of  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits, 
and  the  citizens  have  devoted  themselves 
to  a  wide  variety  of  civic  and  charitable 
activities  and  to  vigorous  local  govern- 
ments. 

Ever  since  Tuscarora  Chief  Thick  Neck 
defended  the  area's  enviable  deer  herds 
from  invading  Oneida  hunters,  this  has 
been  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  thou- 
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sands  of  nimrods  each  fall  and  thousands 
of  sightseers  In  early  spring  when  the 
deer  gather  along  Chenango  highways, 
feeding  on  the  first  patches  of  green 
under  melting  snow. 

Named  for  the  river  which  bisects  it, 
Chenango  means  pleasant  river  flowing 
through  the  land  of  the  bull  thistle,  a 
plant  which  has  become  the  coimty  sym- 
bol. It's  not  inappropriate.  It  suggests 
our  ties  with  the  early  settlers  and  the 
clearing  of  lands  which  have  made  it 
one  of  the  top  dairying  coimties  in  the 
State. 

At  the  same  time,  spectacular  shades 
of  red  and  yellow  in  the  fall  offer  a  clue 
to  newcomer  that  in  springtime,  this  is 
eiso  one  of  the  top  maple  producing 
counties  in  the  State. 

Besides  the  Chenango  River  down  Its 
middle,  Chenango  boasts  the  trout-filled 
Otsellc  on  its  extreme  west,  and  on  the 
east,  the  Unadilla  which  feeds  into  the 
historic  Susquehaima  at  the  county's 
southeast  comer.  _ 

These  assets  imdoubtedly  were  among 
the  reasons  people  of  stiurdy  stock,  mov- 
ing from  the  east,  settled  permanently 
here  on  their  post-revolutionary  trek 
westward.  Chenango  was  formed  from 
Herkimer  and  Tioga  coimties  on  March 
15,  1798  and  included  11  of  the  "Twenty 
Towns"  in  the  "Governor's  Purchase" 
which  were  deeded  to  the  State  of  New 
York  in  a  treaty  achieved  through  Gtov- 
emor  Gteorge  Clinton  on  September  22, 
1788. 

A  little  more  than  a  decade  later, 
Chenango  County  was  organized  and 
now  consists  of  21  towns,  7  villages  and 
1  city.  Incorporated  in  1914,  the  city  of 
Norwich  is  the  county  seat,  with  Its  his- 
toric courthouse,  remarkably  preserved, 
with  an  architectxiral  stature  drawing 
national  interest  and  reputation. 

It  ts  not  Inconceviable  that  the  famed 
Indian  leader  Joseph  Brant  may  have 
touched  on  Chenango  soil  in  prerevolu- 
tlonary  days  when  General  Herkimer 
was  called  to  Sidney  In  bordering  Dela- 
ware County  in  a  military  action. 

But  Chenango  had  famous  names  of 
its  own.  The  Mormon  leaders,  Joseph 
Smith  and  Brigham  Yoimg,  once  lived 
In  the  coimty  before  moving  west  and  to 
greatness.  Thurlow  Weed,  the  fighting 
newspaper  man  who,  after  the  turn  of 
the  19th  Century,  got  his  start  as  an  edi- 
tor in  Norwich  ajid  went  on  to  put  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  and  Zachary  Taylor 
in  the  White  House.  Anson  Burllngame, 
Lincoln's  ambassador  to  China,  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Berlin  and  opened  up  the 
Orient.  Prom  Afton  came  Congressman 
Bert  Lord  who  ably  served  in  this  body 
until  his  death  in  1939.  Gail  Borden,  de- 
veloper of  the  process  for  condensed  milk, 
boon  to  both  health  and  nutrition  as  well 
as  dairying,  was  bom  and  raised  In  Che- 
nango County. 

Even  before  the  tiUTi  of  the  century, 
the  county  was  thriving.  It  was  here  the 
world-renowned  Maydole  hammers  were 
made.  Norwich  was  at  one  time  the  divi- 
sion home  of  the  booming  New  York,  On- 
tario Western  Railway  Company  when 
the  steam  locomotive  was  eulding  growth 
and  color  to  our  national  picture.  In 
1885,  an  itinerant  minister  made  a  $3 


loan  with  Oscar  G.  Bell  and  started  what 
became  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 
which  later  prospered  with  Doctor  Jef- 
frey's spectacular  ointment  still  market- 
ed the  world  over  as  Unguentine. 

Today,  the  county  also  produces  a  wide 
variety  of  goods  including  knit  shirts  and 
underwear,  parts  for  space  craft  which 
carried  men  to  the  moon,  fireplace  equip- 
ment and  aocessories,  shoes,  dog  food, 
bandages,  forklift  trucks  and  other  ma- 
terial handling  equipment,  plastic  prod- 
ucts, pre-cut  homes  and  log  cabins  ready 
to  assemble.  Just  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
industrial  diversity  that  flourishes  there. 

This  is  also  the  land  of  the  square 
dance,  both  bam  and  modem,  of  coun- 
try auctions,  antique  sales,  church  sup- 
pers and  bazaars,  of  band  pageants  and 
concerts,  art  shows  and  musicals  and 
crafts  and  country  fairs. 

With  vast  State  forestlands  and  the 
expansion  of  our  parks,  the  development 
of  Rogers  Conservation  Education  Center 
at  Sherburne,  swinuning  facilities, 
sportsmen's  clubs,  snowmobile  and  hik- 
ing and  bicycle  paths  and  campgrounds, 
the  area  Is  attracting  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  tourists  as  well  as  urban  people 
who  find  "life  in  the  country"  the  reidi- 
zation  of  their  impossible  dream. 

In  the  years  ahead  Chenango's  people 
can  be  expected  to  keep  on  living,  work- 
ing and  building,  continuing  to  add  their 
share  for  the  glory  of  God  and  Coun- 
try. In  celebrating  their  anniversary  we 
are  in  a  very  real  sense  celebrating  and 
reaffirming  the  goals  and  Ideals  that  have 
made  this  country  great.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  Chenango  County  is  one 
of  those  special  places  in  both  its  herit- 
age and  its  hopes  for  the  future,  and  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  people  of  Chenango 
County  on  their  175th  anniversary. 


HOUSINO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1973 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duce today,  along  with  our  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  represents  an  effort  on  our 
part  to  develop  an  improved  system  of 
Federal  assistance  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development  activities.  Its  en- 
actment would  enable  communities  of 
all  sizes  more  effectively  to  carry  out 
housing  and  community  development 
activities  within  a  framework  of  national 
goals  and  objectives. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  began  the 
task  of  reforming  existing  HUD  pro- 
grams during  the  92d  Congress.  As  Mem- 
bers know,  the  omnibus  housing  bill  Uiat 
failed  to  clear  the  Rules  Committee  late 
last  year  contained  three  far-reaching 
chapters  which  completely  revised  the 
laws  governing  the  PHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance programs,  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program,  and  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

These  revisions  would  have  provided 
a  streamlined  statutory  framework  for 


these  Important  activities  which  would 
have  enabled  the  Congress  to  evaluate 
the  basic  objectives  and  results  of  Fed- 
eral asslstfmce  without  being  diverted  by 
the  often  special  purpose,  conflicting  and 
dupllcatory,  and  obsolete  provisions  of 
existing  laws.  At  the  same  time,  these 
three  chapters  would  have  made  pos- 
sible more  flexible  and  responsive  ad- 
ministration by  HUD  to  the  benefit  of 
both  the  users  of  the  programs — ^home- 
builders  and  developers,  lending  institu- 
tions, and  local  governmental  imits — 
and  the  individuals  and  families  and 
communities  that  are  their  ultimate 
beneficiaries. 

Despite  the  controversy  over  many  of 
the  provisions  in  the  1972  bill,  the  basic 
reforming  thrust  of  these  chapters  was 
widely  praised.  The  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day continues  that  thrust  and  extends 
it  to  the  Federal  housing  assistance 
programs. 

Part  I  of  the  bill  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  3 -year  block  grants  to  general 
purpose  local  governments  to  help  fi- 
nance community  development  and 
housing  assistance  programs.  These  new 
block  grant  programs,  which  would  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1975,  would  replace  the 
major  HUD  community  development 
programs — the  urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  open  space,  neighborhood  facili- 
ties, and  water  said  sewer  facilities  pro- 
grams— and  the  several  housing  assist- 
ance programs,  the  sections  235  home- 
ownership  and  236  rental  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  rent  supplement  and  low- 
income  public  houi^ng  programs,  and 
the  rehabilitation  loan  and  grant 
programs. 

We  regsird  the  housing  block  grant 
program  as  the  most  important  innova- 
tion contained  in  the  bill.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary and  Indispensable  supplement  to  the 
bill's  community  development  provisions, 
which  In  1972  were  not  only  noncontro- 
verslal,  but  were  strongly  supported  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

As  Members  know,  under  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program 
nearly  approved  by  the  Congress  In 
1972— 

First.  Existing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams for  community  development — 
each  with  its  own  limited  focus,  grant 
formula,  and  unique  program  require- 
ments— would  have  been  consolidated 
into  a  single  flexible  tool  for  community 
development; 

Second.  Funds  would  have  been  allo- 
cated to  communities  on  a  uniform  and 
equitable  basis,  taking  into  account  both 
objective  need  factors  and  established 
program  levels; 

Third.  Application  and  planning  re- 
quirements would  have  been  greatly 
simplified  in  order  to  avoid  delay  and 
uncertainties  In  the  execution  of  com- 
munity development  activities;  and 

Fourth.  Local  elected  officials,  rather 
than  special  purpose  agencies,  would 
have  been  given  principal  responsibility 
for  determining  community  development 
needs,  setting  priorities,  and  allocating 
resources. 

We  regard  these  basic  elements  of  the 
community    development    program    as 
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equally  applicable  to  federally  assUted 
housing.  Federal  assistance  for  housing 
as  well  as  community  development, 
should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jective need  factors:  it  should  be  pro- 
vided, promptly  and  with  a  minimum 
of  redtape,  in  a  manner  that  permits 
localities  to  use  that  assistance  in  a  way 
that  meets  their  unique  needs;  and  it 
should  be  administered  so  as  to  permit 
local  elected  officials,  acting  within  a 
framework  of  Federal  priorities,  to  make 
the  critical  decisions  concerning  the  type 
of  housing  to  be  built  or  rehabilitated, 
the  income  groups  to  be  served,  and  the 
cost  and  general  location  of  that  housing. 

Part  II  of  the  bill  would  substantially 
revise  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram and,  most  importantly,  authorize 
a  major  new  program  of  modernization 
and  renovation  of  existing  public  hous- 
ing units.  The  modernization  program 
would  be  designed  to  make  substantial 
Improvements  in  the  thousands  of  pub- 
lic housing  units  built  in  the  early  years 
of  the  program — those  built  to  the  un- 
duly austere  standards  of  the  1940's  and 
1950's;  and  those  that  no  longer  meet 
local  health  and  safety  standards.  In 
addition,  modernization  funds  would  be 
used  to  make  physical  alterations  to 
projects  to  provide  greater  security  to 
thousands  of  low-income  tenants. 

We  believe  the  need  for  this  major 
modernization  and  renovation  program 
Is  overwhelming.  Thousands  of  public 
housing  units  have,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, fallen  below  present-day  standards 
for  decent  housing  accommodations.  Yet 
with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  funds, 
these  units  can  be  brought  up  to  present 
standards  and  made  capable  of  serving 
thousands  of  individusds  and  families  for 
years  to  come.  Their  continued  deteri- 
oration will  cost  many  times  more  in 
public  funds,  as  the  planned  demolition 
of  the  Pruitt-Igo  housing  project  in  St. 
Louis  demonstrates. 

Part  m  of  the  bill  would  revise  the  law 
governing  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration's progrEuns  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance, generally  along  the  lines  of  the 
1972  housing  bill  but  with  some  major 
new  features. 

Most  importantly,  this  part  would 
structure  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
program  to  serve  primarily  the  needs  of 
middle-income  families;  that  is,  families 
with  incomes  above  eligibility  for  direct 
subsidies,  but  who  are  being  Increasingly 
priced  out  of  the  conventional  housing 
market.  The  bill  would  provide  that  in- 
terest rates  on  FHA-lnsured  mortgages 
would  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  at  such  levels  as 
are  necessary  to  avoid  discounts  of  more 
than  four  points.  In  addition,  when  the 
interest  rate  is  set  by  the  Secretary  at 
more  thsui  7  percent,  the  interest  rate 
on  mortgages  covering  lower  cost  housing 
would  remain  generally  at  7  percent,  but 
in  no  event  more  than  1  percent  lower 
than  the  regular  interest  rate.  HUD 
would  be  required — through  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— to  use  the  "tandem  plan"  to  sup- 
I>ort  the  lower  interest  rate  mortgages 
at  the  price  of  not  less  than  96 — that  is. 


at  a  discount  to  the  seller  or  builder  of 
not  more  than  four  points. 

These  provisions  are  extremely  im- 
portant. They  would  help  to  serve  the 
housing  needs  of  millions  of  middle- 
income  families  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
keeping  the  cost  of  mortgage  credit  at 
reasonable  levels;  and  second,  by  sup- 
porting the  construction  of  lower  cost 
housing  during  periods  of  rising  Interest 
rates  and  tight  money. 

Of  course,  the  FHA  would  continue  to 
provide  mortgage  credit  for  assisted 
housing,  to  be  built  or  rehabilitated 
under  the  housing  block  grant  program, 
and  would  be  encouraged  to  continue  and 
expand  its  activities  in  the  inner-city 
areas  of  our  large  urban  centers.  These 
critical  functions  of  the  FHA  must  be 
strengthened  if  we  are  to  meet  our  hous- 
ing needs  and  help  rebuild  the  de- 
teriorated and  deteriorating  areas  of  our 
cities. 

Part  in  also  includes  authority  for  the 
FHA  to  continue  the  sections  235  home- 
ownership  and  236  rental  assistance  pro- 
grams, in  revised  form,  for  use  during 
the  transition  to  the  new  housing  block 
grant  program  and  afterward  as  residual 
programs  for  areas  not  being  adequately 
served  by  the  new  program. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Ashley,  will  present 
a  full  explanation  of  these  proposals  to 
the  House  in  his  statement  on  the  bill. 
At  this  point,  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his 
outstanding  role  In  developing  this  ma- 
jor reform  of  our  Federal  housing  and 
urban  development  programs.  I  believe 
that  this  effort,  coming  closely  after  his 
development  of  the  Urban  Growth  and 
New  Communities  Development  Act  of 
1970,  and  the  metropolitan  housing  block 
grant  proposal,  places  him  in  the  top 
rank  of  experts  in  the  housing  urban  de- 
velopment field. 

In  closing,  I  would  add  two  additional 
points.  First,  our  advocacy  of  new  hous- 
ing and  community  development  block 
grant  programs  does  not  imply,  in  any 
way,  an  endorsement  of  the  views  of  the 
adininlstration  on  existing  HUD  pro- 
grtuns. 

We  believe  the  administration's  public 
stance  on  housing  programs  as  voiced 
over  the  past  4  years  amounts  to  dema- 
goguery  of  the  worst  kind— claiming 
credit  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
units  produced  under  these  programs,  on 
the  one  hand,  and.  when  confronted  with 
program  abuses  resulting  from  lax  and 
often  dishonest  administration,  con- 
demning them  as  ill-conceived  and  in- 
herently defective,  on  the  other.  The  ef- 
frontery of  the  claim  by  Kenneth  Cole  of 
the  Domestic  Council  that  the  housing 
subsidy  programs  cannot  be  administer- 
ed "even  with  the  most  advanced  man- 
agement techniques"  defies  belief.  Mem- 
bers are  well  aware  of  the  numerous  ex- 
amples of  singularly  Inept  administration 
of  these  programs  by  the  FHA  over  the 
past  4  years,  a  disgraceful  record  that 
needs  no  repetition. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration  was 
and  is  intent  on  ending  programs  for 
which  it  could  claim  noretil  credit;  pro- 
grams which  required  substantial  outlays 
of  funds  needed  for  its  own  foreign  and 


domestic  initiatives;  and,  most  im- 
portantly, programs  which  it  judged  po- 
litically unpopular  among  the  middle- 
income  groups  it  seeks  to  convert  to  the 
Republican  Party.  If  it  were  truly  desir- 
ous of  working  with  the  Congress  to 
develop  new  program  approaches  to  serve 
our  housing  needs  more  effectively,  it 
would  not  have  taken  the  outrageous 
step  of  suspending  the  housing  subsidy 
programs — an  "unlawful  act"  in  the  view 
of  a  recent  Federal  district  court  deci- 
sion— before  viable  program  alternatives 
were  available. 

The  new  programs  offered  by  this  bill 
seek  to  employ  the  approaches  contained 
in  existing  programs — developed  by  many 
Congresses  and  implemented  by  admin- 
istrations of  both  parties — ^In  a  more 
efficient  and  flexible  maimer,  under 
which  communities  may  deal  effectively 
with  their  particular  housing  and  com- 
mimity  development  problems.  They  do 
so,  primarily,  by  placing  responsibility 
squarely  on  local  elected  officials  to  make 
the  basic  decisions  concerning  the  deter- 
mination of  needs,  the  setting  of  priori- 
ties among  those  needs,  and  the  selection 
of  program  tools  needed  to  meet  those 
needs.  We  believe  the  advantages  offered 
by  these  new  approaches  can  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  ability  of 
our  communities  to  solve  their  housing 
and  community  development  problems. 

Second,  I  would  emphasize  sis  strongly 
as  possible  the  crucial  difference  between 
the  block  grant  approaches  contained  in 
the  bill  and  the  administration's  special 
revenue  sharing  approach  as  contained 
In  the  Better  Communities  Act. 

The  Better  Communities  Act  is  a  thinly 
veiled  effort  by  the  administration  to 
move  toward  a  general  revenue  sharing 
approach  for  important  categorical  grant 
programs.  Under  its  bill,  a  community  is 
free  to  use  Federal  funds  in  any  manner 
it  deems  fit  so  long  as  the  funds  are  spent 
on  an  eligible  £M;tlvity  specified  in  the 
bill.  The  activities  specified  are,  of  course, 
very  broad,  ranging  from  land  acquisition 
and  clearance  of  slum  and  blighted 
areas— carried  on  now  under  the  basic 
urban  renewed  program — to  the  con- 
struction of  any  kind  of  public  works  and 
facilities — carried  on  now  under  certain 
grant  programs  and  the  public  facilitiefl 
loan  program. 

Consequently,  a  community  could  use 
the  Better  Communities  Act  fimds  solely 
for  the  construction  of  a  major  public 
work — such  as  an  airport  or  sports  coli- 
seum— or  a  series  of  park  and  recrea- 
tional areas  throughout  the  city.  There 
would  be  no  HUD  review  or  approval  re- 
quired of  the  community's  proposed  use 
of  funds,  apart  from  assursmces  that  the 
equal  opportunity  requirements  of  re- 
cent Civil  Rights  Acts  were  adhered  to 
and  that  the  funds  were,  in  fact,  being 
used  for  the  purposes  outlined  in  the 
community's  statement  of  proposed  ac- 
tivities. The  administration  takes  the  po- 
sition that  the  eligible  activities  per- 
mitted under  the  Better  Communities 
Act  are  all  consistent  with  national  ob- 
jectives and  that  HUD  should  not  "sec- 
ond-guess" the  community's  evsduation 
of  its  community  development  needs. 
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The  block  grant  approach  Is  signifi- 
cantly different.  Communities  of  50,000  or 
over  would  be  required  to  use  their  com- 
mimlty  development  funds  to  imdertake 
balanced  programs  which,  first,  elimi- 
nate or  prevent  slums  sind  blight :  second, 
provide  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families:  and  third,  provide  im- 
proved community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. The  housing  block  grants  are  made 
available  to  these  communities  to  carry 
out  the  housing  component  of  their  com- 
munity development  programs. 

Furthermore,  HUD  would  be  required 
to  review  carefully,  prior  to  the  approval 
of  block  grant  funds,  the  community's 
overall  conmiunity  development  and 
housing  program — determining  whether 
the  community's  proposed  use  of  funds 
addresses  the  problems  identified  In  the 
commimlty's  application;  and  whether 
the  community  has  the  capacity  effi- 
ciently to  carry  out  the  program.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  bill  makes  clear  that  the 
amount  of  fimds  a  city  may  receive  pur- 
suant to  the  formula  represents  a  "max- 
imum" entitlement  only,  and  that  HUD 
Is  expected  to  reduce  the  entitlement  for 
any  commimity  that  is  not  reasonably 
addressing  Its  needs,  in  the  context  of 
the  bill's  national  priorities,  or  not  mak- 
ing sufficient  progress  in  carrjring  out  its 
program  each  year. 

We  view  the  block  grant  approaches  as 
evolutionary  In  nature,  moving  gradually 
from  a  dominant  Federal  role  in  the 
carrying  out  of  community  development 
and  housing  activities  to  one  in  which  the 
community  is  the  principal  actor,  and 
HUD  exercises  a  more  qualitative  review 
and  evaluation  function.  We  believe  that 
the  cities,  particularly  those  of  over  50,- 
000  population  which  have  had  substan- 
tial experience  in  the  housing  and  com- 
munity development  field,  are  capable  of 
assuming  these  increased  responsibili- 
ties and  that  HUD  would  be  far  more 
effective  in  its  new  role  If  it  were  not  so 
heavily  involved  in  the  constant  moni- 
toring of  projects. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  comprehensive  leg- 
islation. We  believe  the  new  tools  it  would 
provide  to  commimities  throughout  the 
country  would  significantly  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  and  the  revltallza- 
tlon  of  our  commimities. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  Mr.  Barrett,  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  and  I  are 
Introducing  today  addresses  some  of  the 
most  critical  problems  the  93d  Congress 
faces:  The  moratoriimi  on  Federal  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams; the  problems  that  In  large  part 
brought  on  the  moratorium;  and,  most 
importantly,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
future  Federal  efforts  in  housing  and 
community  development. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  help  resolve  many  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  our  existing  pro- 
grams; that  it  would  provide  a  signifi- 
cantly Improved  system  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  housing  and  community 
development;  and  that  it  would  enable 
us  to  resiune  the  task  of  providing  decent 
housing  in  revitalized  communities 
throughout  the  country. 


HIGHLIGHTS    OP   THX   BILL 

PART   I— COlOrUNITT    OXVKLOPKXNT   AND 

HOD8ING    ASSISTANCX    BLOCK    GRANTS 

Authorizes  3-year  programs  of  block 
grants  to  communities  to  help  finance 
conununity  development  and  housing  as- 
sistance programs.  For  the  first  3-year 
period,  $8.25  billion  would  be  allocated 
for  community  development  and  $2.25 
billion  for  housing  assistance.  The  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams would  be  required  to  be  mutually 
supportive. 

First,  progrsuns  replaced.  The  com- 
munity development  block  grant  would 
replace  the  following  HUD  categorical 
programs:  Urban  renewal — including 
neighborhood  development  and  code  en- 
forcement programs — model  cities,  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  neighborhood  facili- 
ties, advance  acquisition  of  land,  and 
open  space-urban  beautlflcatlon-hlstorlc 
preservation  programs. 

The  housing  assistance  block  grant 
would  replace  the  following  housing 
progrsuns:  section  235  homeownership 
assistance,  section  236  rental  and  coop- 
erative housing  assistance,  rent  supple- 
ments, public  housing,  section  312  re- 
habilitation loans,  and  section  115 
rehabilitation  grants.  Rural  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Farmers* 
Home  Administration  would  not  be 
affected. 

Second,  distribution  of  block  grants — 
conmnmity  development.  Metropolitan 
areas  would  receive  80  percent  of  the 
funds  and  20  percent  would  be  allocated 
to  nonmetropolitan  areas.  Funds  would 
be  allocated  among  metropolitan  areas 
on  the  basis  of  a  foiir-factor  formula — 
population,  housing  overcrowding,  pov- 
erty counted  twice,  and  past  program  ex- 
perience. Out  of  each  metropolitan  area 
allocation  the  same  formula  would  be 
used  to  allocate  funds  to  metropolitan 
cities — generally  over  50,000  popifia- 
tlon — In  the  metropolitan  area.  The  re- 
mainder of  each  metropolitan  area's  al- 
location and  the  nonmetropolitan  area 
allocati(Hi  would  be  distributed  to  States 
and  other  local  governments.  A  priority 
in  the  distribution  of  these  latter  funds 
would  be  given  to  urban  counties.  locali- 
ties whose  programs  were  in  accord  with 
any  State  development  policies  or  pri- 
orities, and  localities  which  combined  to 
conduct  a  imlfied  community  develop- 
ment program  where  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities among  two  or  more  localities  was 
needed  for  effective  implementation  of  a 
program.  Metropolitan  cities  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  grants  in  excess  of  the 
amount  sdlocated  to  them  by  the  for- 
mula if  their  average  annual  grant  imder 
the  replaced  categorical  programs  over 
a  previous  5 -year  period  was  higher  than 
their  annual  formula  share. 

Homing  assistance.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  funds  would  be  allocated  to 
metropolitan  areas  and  25  percent  to 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  A  three-factor 
formula — population,  poverty  counted 
twice,  and  housing  overcrowding — would 
be  used  to  allocate  funds  to  metropolitan 
areas  and  to  metropolitan  cities  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  A  priority  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fimds  would  be  given  to 
urban  counties,  smaller  localities  that 


combined  with  each  other  to  conduct  a 
single  housing  assistance  program,  and 
localities  whose  programs  were  in  accord 
with  any  State  development  policies  or 
priorities. 

Eligibility  to  receive  grants.  Applicants 
for  formula  and  discretionary  grants 
would  be  required  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance with  a  nimiber  of  requirements 
designed  to  assure  furtherance  of  na- 
tional policies,  standards  of  performance, 
and  balanced  programs  serving  a  variety 
of  needs.  Recipients  of  grants  would  also 
have  to  demonstrate  a  continuing  ca- 
pacity to  conduct  their  programs  effec- 
tively. An  application  for  grants  would 
be  required  for  each  3-year  period,  but 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  would  monitor  the 
conduct  of  community  development  and 
housing  assistance  programs  and  require 
reports  and  audits. 

Third,  application  requirements — 
community  developmoit.  The  application 
would  have  to  show  that  the  applicant: 

Has  specified  short-  and  long-term 
community  development  objectives 
which  are  consistent  with  comprehen- 
sive local  and  areawide  development 
planning  and  with  national  urban 
growth  policies ; 

Has  described  the  proposed  activities, 
their  estimated  costs  and  general  loca- 
tion; 

Has  formulated  a  program  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come persons  who  are  residing  or  em- 
ployed in  the  community  or  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  reside  in  the  com- 
mimity; 

Has  provided  satisfactory  assurances 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and 
1968  will  be  complied  with ; 

Has  provided  for  adequate  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  public  hearings  prior  to 
submlsslMi  of  the  application;  and 

In  the  case  of  a  city  eligible  to  receive 
a  formula  grant  has  developed  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  eliminate  or  pre- 
vent sliuns  and  to  develop  adequate  com- 
munity facilities,  public  Improvements, 
and  supporting  health,  social  and  similar 
services. 

Housing  assistance.  The  application 
would  have  to  show  that  the  applicant: 

Has  surveyed  the  condition  of  the 
existing  housing  stock  in  the  commimity 
and  has  assessed  the  housing  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate -Income  persons  who 
are  residing  or  employed  in  the  com- 
munity or  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  reside  In  the  commimity; 

Has  formulated  a  program  which  takes 
Into  account  the  needs  of  a  range  of  in- 
come levels  smd  which  provides  for  a 
balanced  use  of  the  existing  housing 
stock  and  the  construction  of  new  units 
within  the  community  depending  on  local 
conditions; 

Has  described  the  types  of  assistance 
to  be  provided,  the  estimated  annual  and 
long-range  costs,  the  general  location  of 
projects,  and  the  financing  methods  to 
be  used; 

Has  indicated  how  the  housing  pro- 
gram relates  to  and  furthers  the  objec- 
tives of  any  community  development  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  applicant; 

Has  provided  satisfactory  ttssurances 
that  the  avU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 


1968  will  be  complied  with  and  has  pro- 
vided for  citizen  participation  and  public 
bearings  in  connection  with  the  develc^- 
ment  of  the  program; 

Has  formulated  activities  designed  to 
avoid  undue  concentrations  of  assisted 
persons  in  areas  cmtainlng  a  high  pro- 
portion of  low-income  persons; 

Has  coordinated  the  location  of  hous- 
ing projects  with  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate public  facilities  and  services;  and 
Has  described  the  commitment  of 
State  and  local  resources  to  be  available 
in  carrying  out  the  program. 

Fourth,  activities — community  devel- 
opment. Tlie  following  activities  could  be 
financed  out  of  community  development 
funds: 

The  acquisition  of  land  which  is 
blighted,  undeveloped  or  Inappropriately 
developed;  or  which  is  necessary  for  his- 
toric preservation,  beautiflcation,  conser- 
vation, or  the  guidance  of  urban  develop- 
ment; or  which  Is  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
visions of  public  facilities  and  Improve- 
ments eligible  for  assistance;  or  which  is 
to  be  used  for  other  public  purposes; 

The  construction,  acquisition  or  in- 
stallation of  specified  public  facilities  and 
Improvements  which  generally  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  replaced 
categorical  programs; 
Code  enforcement; 

Demolition  or  rehabilitation  of  build- 
ings and  improvements; 

Payments  to  housing  owners  for  rental 
losses  incurred  in  holding  units  vacant 
for  displacees — by  both  commimity  de- 
velopment and  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams; 

Provision  of  health,  social,  counseling, 
training,  and  similar  services  necessary 
to  support  both  the  community  develop- 
ment and  housing  assistance  program; 

Financmg  the  local  share  of  other  fed- 
erally assisted  projects  approved  as  part 
of  a  community  development  program; 

Relocation  payments  for  both  housing 
and  community  development  programs; 
and 

Management,  evaluation,  and  planning 
activities  for  both  housing  and  commun- 
ity development  programs. 

Housing  assistance.  The  following  ac- 
tivities could  be  financed  out  of  housing 
assistance  funds: 

Grants  to  bring  owner-occupied  sin- 
gle-family housing  up  to  code  standards 
and  lotuis  to  finance  repair  or  rehabili- 
tation of  privately  owned  residential 
property,  where  repairs  or  rehabilitation 
are  conducted  on  a  neighborhood  basis 
or  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  community 
development  program; 

Loans  to  finance  the  purchase,  reha- 
bilitation, the  resale  of  one-  to  three- 
family  dwellings  as  part  of  a  neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation  program; 

Periodic  grants  to  reduce  mortgage 
payments — principal.  Interest,  taxes, 
hazard  Insurance,  and  mortgage  Insur- 
ance premiums — by  up  to  50  percent  on 
one-  to  three-family  houses  purchased 
and  occupied  by  the  owner: 

Periodic  grants  to  reduce  rentals  to 
tenants  and  occupancy  charges  to  mem- 
bers of  a  cooperative  in  both  privately 
owned  and  publicly  owned  projects: 
Loans  to  finance  the  construction  or 


purchase  with  or  without  rehabilitation 
or  repair  of  rental  or  cooperative 
projects; 

Reduction  of  rentals  in  dwelling  units 
leased  by  a  public  body  or  agency;  and 

Seed  money  loans  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

The  following  general  requirements 
would  apply: 

Assisted  homeowners  would  be  required 
to  pay  a  minimum  of  20  percent  of  their 
incomes  toward  mortgage  payments; 

Assisted  renters  or  cooperative  mem- 
bers would  have  to  pay  a  minimum  of 
20  percent  of  their  incomes  toward  rents 
or  occupancy  charges; 

Assisted  housing  units  would  be  sub- 
ject to  prototype  cost  estimates  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  FHA  Insured 
housing  under  part  in  of  the  bill,  unless 
waived  by  the  Secretary  because  of  high 
land  or  site  improvement  expenses; 

Persons  receiving  the  boiefits  of  assist- 
ance would  be  required  to  have  incomes 
not  In  excess  of  80  percent  of  the  median 
income  for  the  area,  but  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  persons  assisted  during  the 
3-year  progrsun  would  have  to  have  In- 
comes within  the  lower  half  of  those  per- 
sons eligible  for  assistance; 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  would  define 
income  uniformly  for  all  areas;  and 

The  consumer  protections  applicable  to 
FHA  Insured  housing  would  be  applic- 
able to  State  or  local  financed  housing. 

Fifth,  debt  flntmcing — community  de- 
velopment. Federally  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions could  be  issued  by  States  or  locali- 
ties to  finance  land  acquisition. 

Housing  assistance.  Rehabilitation 
loans  and  the  construction,  rehabilitation 
or  acquisition  of  rental  and  cooperative 
projects  which  are  likely  to  house  as- 
sisted persons  over  a  long  i>eriod  of  time 
could  be  financed  from  funds  obtained 
through  the  issusmce  of  federally  guar- 
anteed State  or  local  bonds.  Tax-exempt 
financing  could  be  used  in  connection 
with  projects  to  be  owned  by  a  public 
body  or  agency  and  taxable  bonds  with 
30  percent  interest  reduction  grants 
would  be  required  In  connection  with  pri- 
vately owned  projects.  FHA  insured  fi- 
nancing would  also  be  permitted  for 
housing  assisted  under  the  block  grant 
program. 

Sixth,  effective  date.  Both  the  com- 
munity development  and  housing  assist- 
ance programs  would  become  effective 
July  1, 1975. 

Seventh,  residual  Federal  programs. 
Considerably  revised  federally  admin- 
istered homeownership  and  rental  as- 
sistance programs  would  remain  avail- 
able for  use  in  areas  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary determined  that  housing  assistance 
funds  were  not  being  utilized  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  In  those  areas. 

PABT    n — PTTBLIC    HOUSING 

No  new  projects  would  be  developed  or 
units  leased  under  the  1937  act  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  housing  block  grant 
program — July  1. 1975.  However,  a  major 
new  program  of  modernization  and  reno- 
vation of  existing  public  housing  units 
would  be  authorized.  The  modernization 
program  would  include  bringing  housing 
units  up  to  local  code  standards,  correct- 
ing obsolescence,  and  making  physical 


alterations  to  provide  greater  security  to 
residents.  An  additional  $45  milllan  In 
contract  authority  would  be  provided  for 
this  purpose,  with  appropriation  act  aty- 
proval  required.  Existing  projects  would 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  operating  sub- 
sidies up  to  $300  million  annually. 

In  addition,  substantial  improvements 
In  the  operation  of  existing  public  hous- 
ing projects  would  be  made,  carrying  over 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  1972  House 
bill,  including  opportunities  for  home- 
ownership  through  conversicms  of  exist- 
mg  projects,  the  conditioning  of  the 
availability  of  Federal  operating  sub- 
sidies on  tuioption  of  more  effective  man- 
agement policies,  the  adoption  of  tmant 
selection  policies  likely  to  achieve  a 
greater  Income  mix,  and  the  imposition 
of  average  minimum  rentals  of  20  r>er- 
cent  of  aggregate  tenant  incomes.  A  min- 
imum per  unit  rental  would  also  be  Im- 
posed equal  to  20  percent  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  attributable  to  the  unit. 
Tenants  receiving  welfare  assistance,  like 
all  other  tenants,  would  be  charged 
rentals  not  in  excess  of  the  greater  of 
one-quarter  of  Income  or  20  percent  of 
the  operating  costs  attributable  to  their 
units.  No  requirement  would  be  imposed 
on  public  welfare  agencies  as  to  the 
amount  of  tissistance  given  to  public 
housing  tenants. 

PAST   m FHA    MOBTGACB   INS17RANCS 

This  part  would  include  a  substantial 
revision  of  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
program  along  the  Unes  of  the  consolida- 
tion proposal  contained  In  the  1972 
House  bill,  but  with  several  changes  de- 
signed to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
mortgage  insurance  programs. 

SIONinCANT  CRANGB 

First,  mortgage  limits.  Limits  would  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  prototyi>e  cost 
estimates  developed  periodically  by  the 
Secretary  for  each  housing  market  area 
in  place  of  current  statutory  dollar  limits. 
Subsidized  mortgages  would  not  exceed 
110  percent  of  prototype  cost  and  un- 
subsidized  mortgages  180  percent. 

Second,  interest  rates.  Rates  would  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  at  levels  to 
avoid  discounts  in  excess  of  four  points. 
When  the  interest  rate  is  established  in 
excess  of  7  percent,  the  interest  rate  on 
mortgages  up  to  130  percent  of  the  proto- 
type cost  would  remain  at  7  percent. 
However,  this  lower  rate  would  be  in- 
creased as  necessary  to  keep  the  differen- 
tial with  the  regular  rate  at  1  percent. 
GNMA  would  be  required  to  use  the 
"tandem"  plan  to  support  the  lower  rate 
mortgages  at  a  price  not  less  than  96. 

Third,  downpayments.  Higher  loan- 
to-value  ratios  would  permit  insured 
mortgages  to  be  made  at  more  than  95 
percent  of  value  up  to  $35,000. 

Fourth,  FHA  inner  city  activities.  Var- 
ious conditions  would  be  imposed  on  FHA 
Insurance  in  Inner  city  areas.  Including 
a  tie-In  with  community  development 
activities  designed  to  revitalize  the  area. 
A  variety  of  new  uses  of  mortgage  in- 
surance would  be  allowed  involving  re- 
financing, repairs,  and  the  transfer  of 
ownership  of  existing  projects. 

Fifth,  subsidized  programs.  Sections 
235  and  236  would  be  substantially  re- 
vised for  use  during  the  transition  to 
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housing  block  grantii  and  afterward  as 
residual  programs.  Section  235  would  be 
restructured  along  the  lines  of  the  home- 
ownership  component  of  the  housing 
block  grant  program.  Section  236  and 
rent  supplements  would  be  integrated 
into  one  program  with  features  designed 
to  encourage  an  economic  mix  in  each 
project. 

The  maximum  subsidy  in  the  home- 
ownership  program  would  be  the  lesser 
of  the  diifference  between  20  percent  of 
the  homeowner's  income  and  the  pay- 
ments due  under  the  mortgage  for  prin- 
cipal, interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  or  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  mort- 
gage payments.  In  the  rental  program, 
a  minimum  rented  of  20  percent  of  in- 
come would  be  required.  The  mftyimnni 
subsidy  would  be  an  amount  sufficient 
to  reduce  rentals  charged  cm  the  basis 
of  1  percent  mortgage  by  20  percent — 35 
percent  in  the  case  of  a  project  designed 
primarily  for  the  elderly.  An  economic 
mix  would  be  required  In  the  project  and 
at  least  one-half  of  the  tenants  in  a 
project — other  than  a  project  designed 
for  the  elderly — ^would  at  the  initial  rent- 
ing be  required  to  have  incomes  suf- 
ficient to  meet  rentals  charged  on  the 
basis  of  a  1 -percent  mortgage  with  no 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  incomes. 

Persons  eligible  for  assistance  imder 
either  program  would  be  required  to  have 
incomes  not  exceeding  80  percent  of  the 
median  income  for  the  area.  In  addition, 
a  family  qualif jdng  for  homeownershlp 
assistance  must  be  financially  imable  to 
afford  new  or  existing  homes  available  In 
adequate  supply  in  the  sirea  with  the 
assistance  of  imsubsidlzed  mortgage  in- 
surance. 

In  order  to  provide  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  full  imderstandlng  of  this  com- 
prehensive bill,  I  intend  to  review  the 
course  of  recent  events  and  the  prob- 
lems, particularly  In  housing,  that  make 
new  program  approaches  necessary;  and 
then  set  forth  how  these  new  approaches 
can  assist  in  achieving  our  national 
housing  and  community  development 
goals. 

BACKGBOlTMrD 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  convenient 
starting  point  is  Augiist  1,  1968,  the 
date  of  ensustment  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  As 
Members  know,  that  act,  called  by  the 
late  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  the 
Magna  Carta  of  housing,  committed 
the  Nation  to  the  production  and  re- 
habilitation of  26  million  housing  units 
over  a  10-year  period,  of  which  6  million 
were  to  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  order  to  serve  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  To  achieve  this 
goal  of  6  million  subsidized  units,  the 
Congress  created  two  major  new  pro- 
grams: the  section  235  homeownershlp 
assistance  program  and  the  section  236 
rental  assistance  program. 

These  programs — imder  which  market 
Interest  rates  were  to  be  subsidized  to  a 
level  as  low  as  1  percent — were  intended 
erve  families  of  moderate  income; 
that  is,  those  with  Incomes  ranging  from 
$4,000  to  $8,000.  These  new  programs 
supplemented  two  older  housing  pro- 


grams which  served  generally  lower  in- 
come groups — the  low-income  public 
housing  program  enacted  in  1937,  and 
the  rent  supplement  program  enacted  in 
1965.  Together  these  four  programs  rep- 
resented the  basic  Federal  tools  needed 
to  meet  the  1968  act's  subsidized  housing 
goal. 

The  Johnson  administration  was  not 
alone  in  its  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
tools  provided  by  the  1968  act.  Both  the 
incoming  Nixon  administration  and  the 
Congress  demonstrated  a  full  commit- 
ment to  the  new  programs  by  providing 
full  fimdlng  for  3  consecutive  fiscal 
years — fiscal  years  1970-72.  Substantial 
funding  was  provided  for  the  older  pro- 
grams as  well.  As  a  result,  between  Au- 
gust 1,  1968,  and  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972,  more  subsidized  housing  was  pro- 
duced for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families — largely  through  the  new  pro- 
grams— than  during  the  preceding  three 
decades  of  federally  assisted  housing 
programs. 

Yet  Eis  significant  progress  was  being 
made  in  achieving  the  "production  goal" 
of  the  1968  act,  the  problems  which  ac- 
companied rapid  production  came 
sharply  into  focus.  These  problems — In- 
appropriate and  often  controversial  lo- 
cational  decisions,  the  mounting  annual 
cost  of  subsidies,  the  often  poor  quality 
of  construction,  and  the  inability  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
maintain  effective  administrative  con- 
trols during  the  high  production  peri- 
od— ^were  seldom  discussed  during  the 
deliberations  leading  to  enactment  of 
the  1968  act. 

This  was  scarcely  surprising,  for  In 
1968  the  homebuilding  industry  was  Just 
emerging  from  one  of  its  worst  reces- 
sions in  history.  Dxiring  the  extraordi- 
nary tight  money  period  of  late  1966  and 
early  1967,  homebuilding  starts  had  de- 
clined to  an  annual  rate  of  just  over 
1.000.000  units,  the  lowest  rate  In  many 
years.  The  need  for  increased  produc- 
tion to  serve  a  growing  population — and 
particularly  families  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income— simply  overshadowed  these 
and  other  critical  questions. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  none  of  these 
concerns  were  raised  in  1968  by  Members 
of  Congress  or  the  general  public.  I  be- 
lieve it  fair  to  say.  however,  as  one  of 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  that  the  Congress  paid 
insufficient  attention  to  all  of  these  mat- 
ters in  the  climate  of  crisis  then  affecting 
the  homebuilding  Industry. 

Just  4  years  later,  in  late  1972.  a  major 
housing  and  urban  development  bill 
which  would  have,  in  part,  extended  the 
housing  subsidy  programs  with  only 
minor  modifications  failed  to  obtain 
clearance  by  the  Rules  Conunlttee.  There 
were,  of  course,  numerous  reasons  for  the 
Rules  Committee's  actions;  however,  it 
Is  undeniable  that  the  general  contro- 
versy sxuToundlng  the  housing  subsidy 
programs,  which  made  many  House 
Members  reluctant  to  vote  to  continue 
them  in  an  election  year,  were  among  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  Rules  Committee's 
action.  Thus,  despite  the  progress  being 
made  in  achieving  the  record  produc- 
tion levels  Intended  by  the  1968  act,  by 


late  1972  congressional  and  public  dis- 
cussion focused  almost  exclusively  on  a 
series  of  major  problems  associated  with 
the  programs  and.  deemed  by  many,  to 
be  inherent  in  the  basic  design  of  the 
programs  themselves 

PSOBLUCS    WITH    THX    EOBTINO    PtOGBAlCS 

Although  much  of  this  discussion  In- 
volved issues  of  a  minor  natiu-e  or  was 
based  upon  inaccurate  information  and 
inadequate  imderstanding  of  the  facts 
and  issues,  several  overriding  problems 
appear  to  be  the  basic  causes  for  the  im- 
popularity  of  the  programs.  In  my  opin- 
ion, these  problems — taken  as  a  whole — 
set  the  stage  for  the  suspension  of  the 
programs  by  the  administration  (Hi  Jan- 
uary 5,  1973. 

The  first,  and  probably  most  critical, 
problen^  was  the  issue  of  site  location  of 
federally  assisted  housing.  like  the  low- 
rent  public  housing  and  rent  supplement 
programs  before  them,  the  new  sections 
235  and  236  programs  were  quickly 
priced  out  of  the  market  for  land  in  the 
central  cities  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lower  cost  imlts  were  needed. 
In  other  areas  of  the  city  and  in  the 
broader  metr(HX)litan  area,  vacant  land 
was  aveyUable  at  prices  which  were  not 
prohibitive;  but  these  areas  were  often 
withheld  from  lower  cost  housing  use 
because  of  the  fear  that  large  enclaves 
of  lower  cost  housing  would  depress 
property  values.  Local  resistance  was.  of 
course,  miich  greater  where  occupants 
of  the  proposed  housing  might  be  of  a 
race  different  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  area.  Thus,  the  critical  problem  of 
finding  suitable  sites  for  lower  cost 
housing  became  increasingly  difficult 
and  politically  controversial. 

Responses  to  the  site  selection  problem 
have  taken  various  forms — significantly, 
all  Involve  greater  degrees  of  participa- 
tion in  hoiising  by  locally  elected  offi- 
cials: First,  legislation  sponsored  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  local  governing  body  approval 
of  the  location  of  federally  assisted 
housing  projects;  second,  legislation 
sponsored  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
providing  for  the  approval  by  lo- 
cally elected  officials,  acting  through 
metropolitan  housing  agencies,  of  the 
general  location  of  assisted  housing  proj- 
ects in  accordance  with  a  regional  3- 
year  housing  plan;  and  third,  adminis- 
trative action  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  giving 
priority  for  the  very  popular  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grants  to  communities 
that  were  willing  to  provide  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  In  their  com- 
munities. This  latter  policy  was  short- 
lived due  to  its  politically  controversial 
reception. 

A  second  major  set  of  problems  In- 
volved the  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  of  subsidizing  such  large  numbers 
of  housing  imits  and  the  overall  quality 
of  that  housing. 

The  interest-subsidy  technique  au- 
thorized for  the  new  sections  235  and  236 
programs  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the 
Congress  in  1968  as  a  method  of  limiting 
to  acceptable  amoimts  the  large  annual 
ouUays  for  assisted  housing  to  be  re- 
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fleeted  in  the  Federal  budget.  However, 
by  1971  both  the  administration  and 
Members  of  Congress  were  raising  serious 
alarms  concerning  the  total  costs  in- 
volved In  pi-oviding  subsidies  for  the  6 
million  units  called  for  by  the  1968  act. 
Annual  outlays  were  estimated  at  $6 
to  $8  billion  by  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977, 
and  total  outlays  over  a  30  to  40  year 
period — covering  the  terms  of  subsidized 
mortgages  and  annual  contributions  con- 
tracts— were  estimated  at  $60  to  $100  bil- 
lion. Although  these  estimates  were  based 
on  widely  differing  assumptions  as  to 
the  expected  rise  in  incomes  of  subsidy 
recipients  and  the  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  their  need  for  subsidy,  all  esti- 
mates were  sufficiently  huge  as  to  con- 
cern supporters,  as  well  as  opponents,  of 
the  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  site  location  and 
cost  Issues  were  raised  against  a  back- 
ground of  widespread  publicity  concern- 
ing the  often  poor  quality  of  housing  con- 
structed imder  the  sections  235  and  236 
programs  and  the  virtually  substandard 
bousing  provided  thousands  of  inner-city 
poor  families  under  the  limited  authority 
contained  in  the  1968  act  to  subsidize 
existing  units  under  the  section  235 
homeownershlp  program.  Investigations 
by  various  congressional  committees  and 
by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  smd  Urban 
Development  provided  ample  evidence  of 
inept  and  often  dishonest  administra- 
tion by  FHA  officials  and  of  irresponsible 
and  corrupt  practices  by  private  devel- 
opers and  realtors.      

Significantly,  the  HUD  Investigative 
reports  placed  principal  responsibility  for 
this  wide  range  of  abuses  on  a  "produc- 
tion at  all  costs"  psychology  of  senior 
Department  officials.  As  Members  know. 
Congress  is  still  grappling  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility to  reimburse  the  thousands  of 
lower-Income  families  victimized  as  a 
result  of  such  shortsighted  administra- 
tion. 

Thus,  to  many  observers  the  Federal 
Government  was  incurring  obligations  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  subsidy  costs  for 
poor  quality  housing  of  which  it  would 
be  required,  in  all  too  many  cases,  to 
become  the  owner  as  well.  Combined  with 
the  political  controversies  involved  In 
hundreds  of  locaUonal  decisions  being 
made  throughout  the  country,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  relieved  not  to  have  had  to 
vote  to  extend  the  programs  in  late  1972. 

A  third  set  of  problems  involved  the 
very  nature  of  the  programs  themselves. 
Nationally  established  requirements  as 
to  income  eligibility,  maximum  mortgage 
limits  governing  the  cost  of  housing, 
maximum  subsidy  per  unit,  and  the  mix 
between  new  and  existing  housing  to  be 
assisted,  served  to  reassure  the  Congress 
as  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  but  served 
In  too  many  instances  to  straltjacket 
commimities  in  their  attempt  to  deal 
with  unique  local  housing  needs. 

Examples  in  this  area  are  numerous 
and  familiar,  yet  their  importance  would 
not  be  imderestimated.  For  example: 

Income  limits  for  the  new  sections  235 
and  236  programs  are  set  at  a  certain 
percentage  of  public  housing  income  lim- 


its which  are  often  out-dated  and  which 
vary  widely  among  often  contiguous 
communities  In  the  same  metropolitan 
area.  As  a  result,  families  with  generally 
similar  incomes  may  be  eligible  for  hous- 
ing subsicUes  in  one  community,  but  in>- 
eligible  In  nearby  communities. 

Maximum  mortgage  limits  for  the  sec- 
tion 235  program — set  at  $18,000  per  unit, 
or  up  to  $21,000  smd  $24,000  in  certain 
cases — ^make  the  program  virtually  in- 
operative in  some  major  metropolitan 
areas  and  central  cities,  while  providing 
for  relatively  high-cost  housing  on  the 
outskirts  of  metropolitan  areas  and  in 
rural  areas. 

Maximmn  subsidy  costs  per  milt,  which 
are  set  under  the  new  programs  at  the 
difference  between  monthly  payments 
at  market  interest  rates  and  payments 
at  a  1  percent  rate,  provide,  relatively, 
too  much  subsidy  for  certain  moder- 
ate-income families  and  too  littie  for 
those  of  the  lowest  income.  This  latter 
point— that  of  too  little  subsidy  for  those 
of  very  low  incomes — is  involved  not  only 
in  the  new  programs  authorized  by  the 
19f8  act.  but  in  the  older  public  houshjig 
and  rent  supplement  programs  as  well. 
The  nearly  annual  congressional  delib- 
erations over  the  Brooke  amendment, 
contained  origlnidly  in  the  1960  Hous- 
ing Act,  bttsically  revolve  around  the 
question  of  how  much  subsidy  per  \mit 
is  to  be  made  available  on  behalf  of  the 
very  lowest  income  groups  in  our  society. 

The  mix  between  new  and  existing 
imlts  to  be  subsidized — set  by  the  Con- 
gress In  both  the  section  235  homeowner- 
shlp program  smd  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program  to  favor  strongly  the 
production  of  new  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated housing — coupled  with  the 
applicability  of  mortgage  limits  which 
are  too  low  to  permit  construction  In 
high-cost  areas,  aggravates  efforts  to 
provide  urgently  needed  housing  in  many 
aresis  of  the  coimtry  where  a  substsmtial 
stock  of  lower  cost  existing  housing  can 
be  utilized  for  thousands  of  lower  Income 
families.  The  result  Is  that  housing  sub- 
sidies fiow,  in  all  too  many  cases,  to  areas 
of  the  country  which  need  lower  income 
housing  relatively  less  than  others. 

The  fourth  set  of  problems  affecting 
the  subsidy  programs  Involves  the  nearly 
complete  divorce  of  responsibility  for 
overall  community  development  from  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  housing. 

Local  elected  officials  at  commimity 
and  county  levels  are  responsible  for 
controlling  the  pace  and  timing  of  phys- 
ical development  in  their  areas,  build- 
ing schools,  water  and  sewer  lines,  and 
other  public  facilities  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  physical  and  financial 
needs  of  their  communities.  Yet— apart 
from  the  largely  negative  tool  of  zoning — 
they  have  little  or  no  responsibility  for 
or  control  of  the  development  of  hous- 
ing, which  is  a  critical  ingredient  in  the 
growth  of  their  communities. 

The  Federal  urbsm  renewal  program, 
for  example,  has  been  a  key  factor  in  the 
development  of  hundreds  of  commimities 
over  the  past  two  decades.  The  urban  re- 
newal law  requires  communities  to  pro- 
vide sites  for  the  development  of  hous- 
ing, particulrly  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Yet,  apart  from  the  lim- 


ited help  avsdlable  to  them  through  the 
public  housing  program,  communities  are 
virtually  powerless  to  assure  that  their 
renewal  plans  with  respect  to  such  hous- 
ing will  be  carried  out.  In  many  cases, 
adequate  housing  subsidy  funds  are  not 
available,  or  not  available  in  a  timely 
fashion;  in  others,  there  is  a  lack  of  com- 
petent sponsors  to  carry  out  the  complex 
and  time-consuming  projects;  and  in  yet 
others,  the  rigid  national  requirements 
contained  In  the  subsidy  progrsuns  them- 
selves— maximum  mortgage  limits,  for 
example — serve  to  frustrate  and  delay 
the  best  of  efforts.  At  the  present  time, 
both  the  New  York  City  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  redevelopment  agencies  hold 
large  amounts  of  land  available  for  ur- 
gently needed  housing  which  cannot  be 
built  because  of  the  lack  of  housing  sub- 
sidy funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  private  builders, 
private  nonprofit  groups,  and.  In  many 
cases,  virtually  autonomous  local  housing 
authorities  control  not  only  the  kind  of 
housing  to  be  provided — large  or  small 
units,  single  or  rentsd,  and  so  on — ^thei 
location  of  that  housing,  and,  by  virtue 
of  the  above  decisions,  its  cost  to  th«! 
Federal  Government,  but  whether  hous- 
ing will  be  provided  at  all.  If  a  city  lacks 
nonprofit  groups  cajsable  of  sponsoring 
projects,  a  local  building  industry  willing 
to  tackle  difficult  inner-city  projects,  or 
an  aggressive  and  politically  accepted  lo- 
cal housing  authority,  subsidized  housing 
simply  will  not  be  provided  when  and 
where  it  is  needed. 

In  short,  with  respect  to  housing,  the 
most  critical  decision  of  a  public  nature 
are  entrusted  primarily  to  private  In- 
dividuals and  organizations,  while  the 
public  officIsJs  most  responsible  for  the 
orderly  development  of  their  communi- 
ties are  virtually  by-passed,  left  to  exer- 
cise largely  negative  powers,  such  sis  Im- 
peding housing  development  {^together, 
or  compelling  minor  and  often  harmful 
modifications  in  projects  being  carried  on 
by  others.  Hie  current  "no  growth"  and 
"phased  growth"  movements  are  In  no 
small  part  the  reaction  of  local  elected 
officisils  to  development  that  does  not 
properly  accommodate  their  public  msm- 
agement  responsibilities. 

ADDITIONAL   PBOBLBMS 

Two  Other  problems  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  crisis  affecting  Federal  hous- 
ing programs. 

The  first  Involves  the  less  critical  but 
worsening  housing  needs  of  middle-In- 
come families;  that  is.  families  with  In- 
comes ranging  from  $8.oatUQ.$15,000. 

The  tremendous  increases  in  the  cost 
of  land,  labor,  materials,  and  mortgage 
credit  over  the  past  decade  have  priced 
substantial  numbers  of  these  families  out 
of  the  new,  and  increasingly  the  used, 
housing  markets.  In  early  1970,  then 
HUD  Secretary  George  Romney  told  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  approximately  80  peY-cent  of  all 
families  in  the  country  could  not  afford 
with  20  percent  of  their  monthly  Income 
the  median-priced  new  home  then  being 
produced.  Three  years  of  the  worst  in- 
flation in  the  country's  history,  culmi- 
nating in  the  record  high  interest  rates 
of  recent  weeks,  have,  of  course,  made 
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homeownership  and  reasonably  priced 
apartments  a  dream  for  all  but  the  high- 
est-Income groups  In  the  country. 

As  a  result,  the  housing  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  middle-income  families  have 
placed  great  pressure  on  the  Congress  to 
expand  the  range  of  incomes  eligible  for 
Federal  housing  subsidies.  During  the 
92d  Congress,  the  suiministration  pro- 
posed a  substantial  Increase  in  the  in- 
come limits  applicable  to  the  housing 
subsidy  programs  to  accommodate  these 
pressures,  despite  its  own  argument  that, 
in  view  of  expected  funding  levels,  only  a 
tiny  portion  of  the  families  eligible  for 
subsidy  could  reasonably  hope  to  receive 
them.  Members  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee rejected  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  increasing  the  number  of 
families  eligible  for  subsidy  would  reduce 
even  further  the  amount  of  subsidy  funds 
available  for  the  country's  lowest  income 
groups,  whose  housing  needs  were  the 
most  serious  of  all. 

These  middle-income  families  were 
being  ignored  not  only  by  the  subsidized 
programs  and  conventionally  built  hous- 
ing, but  by  the  FHA  unsubsidized  pro- 
grams as  well.  As  increases  in  housing 
costs  continued  annually,  the  FHA  sin- 
gle-family mortgage  limit  of  $33,000  be- 
came an  anachronism  in  the  country's 
large  metropolitan  centers,  where  land 
and  construction  costs  were  very  high. 
The  PHA's  share  of  the  unsubsidized 
housing  market  declined  sharply,  and  its 
basic  single-family  program  is  now  re- 
gional in  nature,  all  but  inoperative  in 
the  high-cost  Northeast,  Middle  West, 
and  Par  Western  States. 

This  development  raised  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  future  of  the  FHA.  long 
the  Federal  Government's  principal  tool 
for  expanding  homeownership  opportu- 
nities through  a  national  system  of  mort- 
gage credit.  If  the  traditional  PHA 
homeownership  program  was  not  serving 
its  intended  purpose,  what  should  the 
PHA  be  doing,  if  anything  at  all?  Could 
not  the  expanding  private  mortgage  in- 
surance system  serve  the  coimtry's  mid- 
dle-income families,  leaving  the  subsidy 
programs  as  FHA's  sole  concern? 

Second,  and  at  the  other  extreme, 
thereem^ed  Into  public  focus — ^partly 
thrdugbithe  subsidy  programs  themselves 
and  partly  through  the  general  pUght  of 
the  Nation's  central  cities — the  extraor- 
dinarily diflEcult  problems  of  financ- 
ing housing  development  in  the  declin- 
ing inner-city  neighborhoods  of  our 
great  metropolitan  areas.  These  neigh- 
borhoods— victims  of  years  of  social  and 
economic  decline,  the  flight  of  the  afflu- 
ent, often  federally  aided,  to  subm-ban 
areas,  the  changing  location  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  land  speculation 
of  the  most  vicious  and  Irresponsible 
kind— were  the  targets  of  both  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  mandates  to  the 
FHA  to  provide  the  mortgage  credit  con- 
sidered so  desperately  needed  to  arrest 
further  decay  and  begin  the  task  of  re- 
building. 

Unfortunately,  the  PHA  was  neither 
prepared  by  experience  nor  motivation 
to  deal  sensitively  with  such  an  array  of 
problems.  The  evidence — In  terms  of 
outrageous  mortgage  credit  abuses  and 
high  foreclosure  rates  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  further  bitterness  and  aUenation  on 
the  other — is  all  around  us  and  rebukes 
oui  Nation's  will  and  determination  in 
this  area. 

THE    PRESENT 

The  abrupt  suspension  of  federally  as- 
sisted housing  programs  by  the  President 
on  January  5.  1973,  ratified  these  in- 
creasingly negative  views  of  the  pro- 
grams. They  were,  for  the  first  time,  offl- 
ciaUy  condemned  as  "wasteful.  Ineffi- 
cient, and  inequitable"  by  then  Secretary 
Romney,  by  Kenneth  Cole  of  the  Domes- 
tic Council,  and  by  the  President  lilm- 
selT. 

For  the  administration,  it  was  extraor- 
dinarily convenient  to  take  this  arbi- 
trary step  of  suspending  the  programs.  It 
was  faced  with  a  serious  short-term 
budget  situation  which  would  be  wor- 
sened by  further  commitments  under  the 
programs.  Overall  housing  production 
would  continue  at  high  levels  because  of 
the  then  ample  supply  of  mortgage  credit 
and  the  assisted  units  already  committed 
and  in  the  pipeline.  And  finally,  and  most 
important,  the  administration  had  begim 
to  question — in  the  face  of  record  hous- 
ing production  levels  on  the  one  hand, 
and  increasing  political  problems  affect- 
ing the  subsidy  programs  on  the  other — 
the  basic  need  for  Federal  housing  sub- 
sidles  at  all. 

Today,  8  months  later,  it  would  be 
difQcult  to  maintain  that  the  adminis- 
tration misread  the  mood  and  temper  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress. 

The  outcry  against  the  moratorlimi 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  mild  one;  and 
even  those  who  rightly  condemn  the 
moratorium  for  its  disastrous  effect  on 
planned  projects  and  the  hopes  of  thou- 
sands of  families  appear  to  agree  that  a 
basic  rethinking  of  Federal  housing  ef- 
forts is  long  overdue. 

We  agree  with  this  latter  position.  Vob 
moratorium  will  have  a  disastrous  im- 
pact on  the  amoimt  of  housing  available 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  families  in 
the  immediate  years  ahead.  The  loss  in 
units  will  run  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
before  the  Congress  enacts  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  able  to  implement  a  new 
set  of  Federal  housing  tools.  "Even  if  the 
existing  programs  were  reactivated,  the 
Increased  cost  of  land,  labor,  materials 
and  financing  will  render  many  projects 
economically  infeasible.  It  is  ironic  that 
an  administration  which  prides  itself  on 
introducing  the  most  efficient  manage- 
ment practices  to  government  can  have 
produced  such  a  monumental  manage- 
ment blunder. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  returned  to  cer- 
tain critical  years  in  the  history  of  hous- 
ing legislation— 1937,  1949.  1965,  and 
1968 — about  to  debate  once  again  the 
extent  of  our  Nation's  housing  needs,  the 
proper  role  of  Government  and  private 
enterprise  in  fulfilling  those  needs,  and 
the  precise  techniques  to  be  used  to  pro- 
duce and  conserve  housing  at  reascmable 
cost,  efficiently,  and  equitably. 

BOT7Sn«C  NEEDS  AND   HOUSING   PaOBIXXS 

We  do  not  intend  to  participate  In 
such  a  debate.  We  believe  there  is  wide- 
spread agreonent  within  the  Congress 
and  in  the  country  as  a  whole  that : 

The  need  is  substantial  for  additional 
actions  to  produce  housing  and  to  pre- 


serve and  upgrade  the  existing  houshig 
stock,  whether  or  not  that  need  can  be 
quantified  at  precisely  26  million  units; 
millions  of  middle-income  families  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  housing  market 
and  the  housing  needs  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  remain  at  critical 
levels;  we  need  policies  and  programs 
that  promote  both  greater  production  of 
new  units  and  upgrading  of  existing  ones 
and  more  effective  demand  for  housing 
among  low-  and  moderate-inc<»ne  fami- 
nes. 

Oovemment  at  all  levels  and  the  pri- 
vate homebuilding  industry  have  critical 
roles  to  play  in  meeting  our  housing 
needs;  the  Federal  Government  has  rec- 
ognized its  housing  responsibilities  for 
nearly  four  decades:  the  thousands  of 
local  public  housing  authorities  estab- 
lished since  1937  testify  to  tiie  commit- 
ment of  our  cities;  and.  more  recently, 
the  rapid  expansion  of  State  housing  fi- 
nance agencies  demonstrates  the  com- 
mitment of  State  government  in  this 
area;  private  enterprise  simply  cannot 
meet  our  housing  needs  without  substan- 
tial assistance  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  govenunents;  and 

The  precise  techniques  needed  to  build 
and  preserve  housing  must  be  constantly 
reviewed  and  modified  in  order  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  to  meet  established 
needs  more  effectively;  there  are  nu- 
merous ways  of  providing  assistance  for 
housing  at  reasonable  cost;  and  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  move  to  new  ap- 
proaches, so  long  as  we  do  so  in  an  order- 
ly manner. 

However,  we  must  recognize  certain 
realities  concerning  housing  if  we  are  to 
frame  more  effective  approaches  to 
meeting  our  needs. 

First,  our  housing  needs  are  of  such  a 
magnitude  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
met  in  a  short  period  of  time  without  a 
massive  commitment  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. Yet  in  view  of  other  equally 
pressing  social  needs — in  providing  im- 
proved health  services,  quality  education, 
and  a  cleaner  environment — hoxislng 
simply  will  not  receive  a  priority  claim 
on  the  Nation's  resources.  Consequently, 
we  must  face  the  necessity  of  striving  for, 
and  accepting,  only  incremental  improT- 
ments  in  housing  conditions.  To  promise 
more  is  to  raise  f  sJse  ho[>es  among  those 
we  most  wish  to  help. 

Second,  there  is  no  inexpensive  way 
of  providing  housing  assistance  to  low- 
income  famiUes.  If  we  wish  to  serve  in- 
dividuals and  families  with  the  greatest 
housing  needs,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
provide  substantial  subsidies  to  them  or 
on  their  behalf.  To  limit  arbitrarily  the 
amount  of  subsidy  to  any  family  often 
means  to  exclude  automatically  the  need- 
iest famiUes.  In  view  of  the  substantial 
Federal  tax  benefits  that  are  realized  an- 
nually by  millions  of  homeowners  on 
their  home  mortgages,  excluding  admit- 
tedly needy  families,  housing  assistance 
cannot  be  Justified. 

And  third,  any  program  that  applies 
limited  resources  to  problems  of  great 
magnitude  miist  in  some  respects  appear 
to  be  inequitable  to  some  and  preferential 
to  others.  The  equity  problem  raised  by 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
new  housing  programs  created  by  the 


1968  act — that  millions  of  families  are 
technically  eligible  for  Federal  subsi- 
dies, yet  only  a  select  few  are  likely  ever 
to  receive  them — is  a  case  in  point.  Yet 
few  Federal — or  State  or  local — programs 
are  able,  because  of  limited  resources,  to 
serve  all  of  those  technically  eligible  for 
assistance;  choices  must  be  made,  and  in 
creating  programs  Congress  usually  di- 
rects the  administering  agencies  to  es- 
tablish priorities  of  one  kind  or  other.  In 
all  but  a  few  cases,  the  resulting  in- 
equity is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  I  have  compiled  a  summary 
of  this  legislation  which  I  think  will  be 
of  a  great  deal  of  help. 

PABT    I — COMMlTNrrT   DEVELOPMENT    AND 
HOUSING     ASSISTANCE     BLOCK     GRANTS 

The  details  of  the  commimity  develop- 
ment and  housing  assistance  block  grant 
part  of  the  bill  were  previously  described. 
I  would  Uke  here  to  discuss  some  of  our 
thinking  on  these  programs. 

Community  development. — The  pro- 
posed program  of  grants  to  localities  for 
community  development  programs  is  al- 
most identical  to  the  proposal  reported 
by  the  Banking  Committee  last  year. 
There  was  general  agreement  then  as 
to  the  desirability  of  consolidating  var- 
ious HUD  categorical  grant  programs 
into  block  grants  to  give  communities 
more  fiexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  to 
meet  local  needs  and  priorities. 

The  administration  pr(HX>sed  a  version 
of  this  consolidation  of  programs  in  1971 
and  again  this  year  which  it  called  "spe- 
cial revenue  sharing."  The  special  fea- 
ture of  the  administration's  proposal  Is 
that  the  money  flows  out  automatically 
to  communities  on  the  basis  of  a  formula. 
There  would  be  no  Federal  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  community's  pro- 
grams in  meeting  national  goals  of  elim- 
inating slums  and  blight  and  providing 
decent  housing.  We  strongly  object  to  the 
administration's  approach.  The  reduc- 
tion of  redtape  is  not  a  goal  which  should 
override  our  concern  that  Federal  funds 
be  used  effectively  to  meet  national  ob- 
jectives. 

Our  proposal  does  not  provide  money 
automatically  to  local  governments.  It 
allocates  fimds  to  commimities  by  a 
formula,  but  this  allocation  merely  tells 
communities  how  much  money  they  are 
eligible  to  receive  if  they  meet  certain 
requirements  and  national  priorities  and 
if  they  demonstrate  a  capacity  on  a  oon- 
tiniiing  basis  to  carry  out  programs  ef- 
fectively. Under  our  proposal  a  commu- 
nity may  receive  in  any  year  all  of  its 
formula  allocation,  a  portion  of  it.  or 
none  of  it  dei}endlng  on  the  quality  of  its 
development  program  and  the  commu- 
nity's performance  in  carrying  out  that 
program. 

The  administration's  proposal  falls  far 
short  of  acceptability  in  another  area. 
It  continues  the  old  approach  of  treat- 
ing community  development  and  hous- 
ing separately.  If  there  is  anything  we 
have  learned  in  the  last  few  years,  It  Is 
that  we  cannot  have  sound  communis 
development  without  a  close  tie-in  with 
housing  assistance  and  that  we  cannot 
have  effective  housing  programs  without 
local  governments  providing  adequate 


facilities  and  services  and  a  healthy  com- 
munity environment  for  housing. 

We  beUeve  that  a  coordinated  program 
of  community  development  and  housing 
block  grants  is  a  soimd  approach  toward 
meeting  the  needs  in  both  areas. 

Of  course,  until  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  community  development  pro- 
gram— July  1,  1975 — existing  programs 
should  be  funded  by  the  Congress  and 
carried  out  by  HUD.  The  Congress  is  cur- 
rently acting  on  funding  authorizations 
for  HUD's  community  development  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1974.  We  expect 
similar  congressional  action  on  author- 
izations needed  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Housing  assistance.— The  specific  pur- 
poses of  the  housing  block  grant  program 
are  as  follows:  First,  to  provide  housmg 
funds  to  communities  on  the  basis  of 
objective  need  factors;  second,  to  enable 
communities  to  plan  and  carry  out  imi- 
fied  community  development  and  hous- 
ing programs;  suid  third,  to  provide  com- 
munities the  flexibility  needed  to  use  pro- 
gram tools  in  ways  that  enable  them  to 
meet  local  housing  conditions.  All  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  housing 
block  grants  are  intended  to  accomplish 
these  purposes. 

Allocation  of  funds. — Funds  would  be 
distributed  to  communities  in  substan- 
tially the  same  manner  as  under  the 
commimity  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram: 75  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
allocated  among  the  country's  metropol- 
itan areas  and  within  them  to  metropoli- 
tan cities — generally  cities  over  50,000 — 
pursuant  to  a  three-part  formula  based 
on  population,  amoimt  of  poverty,  and 
housing  condition;  25  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  rural,  non- 
metropolitan  areas — these  funds  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  assistance  provided 
rural  areas  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration housing  programs — State 
agencies,  counties,  and  smaller  commu- 
nities could  apply  for  discretionary  funds 
available  in  each  metropolitan  area  and 
in  rural  areas. 

The  Secretary  would,  of  course,  be 
given  flexible  authority  to  reallocate 
funds  from  metropolitan  cities  to  other 
communities  in  metropolitan  areas,  and 
vice  versa,  after  periodic  determinations 
by  him  that  funds  aJlocated  to  certain 
communities  are  not  likely  to  be  utilized. 
Such  flexible  authority  is  essential  to 
permit  communities  capable  of  using  ad- 
ditional funds  to  do  so  expeditiously. 

Authorization  for  grants. — Up  to  $2.25 
billion  would  be  authorized  for  grants 
during  the  first  3-year  period  of  the 
housing  block  grant  program.  An  amount 
to  cover  the  full  3  years  could  be  approved 
in  an  appropriation  act  prior  to  the  first 
program  year.  Annual  grants  would  be 
made  up  to  $400  million  the  first  year. 
$750  million  the  second  year,  and  $1.1 
billion  the  third  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  reserve  a  commu- 
nity's share  of  the  3 -year  amount  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  community's  maxi- 
mum entitlement  under  the  formula  al- 
location provisions.  The  actual  amount 
of  funds  approved  for  distribution  to  the 
community  would  depend  on  the  com- 
munity's meeting  application   require- 


ments and  demonstrating  its  capacity  to 
utilize  the  funds. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  portion  of  a 
commimity 's  annual  grant  would  be  used 
for  short-term  commitments,  such  as  re- 
habilitation grants,  leasing  of  units,  or 
subsidizing  tenants  in  existing  projects. 
A  substantial  portion  of  the  funds  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  long-term 
subsidy  arrangements,  such  as  those  in- 
volved in  constructing  or  acquiring  proj- 
ects to  be  occupied  primarily  by  as^sted 
persons.  Thus,  a  portion  of  the  second 
year's  grant  would  provide  second-year 
funding  for  projects  begim  in  the  first 
year,  and  a  portion  of  the  third  year's 
grani;  would  continue  to  subsidize  proj- 
ects begun  in  the  first  2  years. 

The  amoimt  of  the  authorization 
would  continue  to  increase  in  this  man- 
ner, reflecting  the  actual  annual  cost  of 
the  program.  Long-term  subsidy  commit- 
ments would  be  supported  by  Federal 
guarantees  of  local  bonds,  FHA  mortgage 
insurance,  and  the  commitment  of  State 
and  local  funds. 

UNiriED    OOmCTTNITT    DEVELOPlOCKr    PBOGKAIU 

Metropolitan  cities  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  an  allocation  of  housing 
block  grant  funds  in  conjunction  with 
their  community  development  grant  dis- 
tributions. This  would  enable  a  commu- 
nity's application  for  community  devel- 
opment and  housing  funds  to  be  formu- 
lated, submitted,  and  acted  upon  by  HUD 
simultaneously,  so  that  the  housing  ac- 
tivities to  be  undertaken  and  the  amount 
of  housing  funds  to  be  available — over 
the  3 -year  period  of  the  program — ^would 
be  known  by  the  community  at  an  early 
stage.  With  this  kind  of  coordination,  the 
community  would  know  immediately  how 
many  housing  units  would  be  assisted 
and  families  and  individuals  served  and 
In  what  areas  housing  could  be  made 
available  for  persons  to  be  displaced  by 
community  development  activities. 

It  would  also  be  able  to  coordinate  the 
location  of  new  housing  units  with  exist- 
ing or  planned  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, such  as  schools,  transportation,  po- 
lice and  fire  protection,  and  also  with 
employment  opportunities.  Under  exist- 
ing programs,  housing  projects  often 
have  been  located  conveniently  for  the 
developer  but  for  no  one  else. 

States,  counties,  and  small  communi- 
ties would  apply  for  housing  block 
grants — out  of  the  discretionary  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary — in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  applications  for  commu- 
nity development  funds  or,  where  com- 
munity development  funds  are  not 
available  to  them,  separately.  These  ap- 
plicants would  also  be  required  to  submit 
3-year  housing  plans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  housing  assist- 
ance would  also  hz  available  directly 
through  HUD  in  communities  which  do 
not  apply  for  community  development  or 
housing  funds,  do  not  receive  them  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  discretionary 
funds  available  to  the  Secretary,  or  are 
not  fully  utilizing  funds  available  to 
them.  In  these  localities,  the  residual 
homeownership  and  rental  assistance 
programs — described  In  part  IH — ^would 
be  available  to  serve  housing  needs. 

Flexible  use  of  funds.— Housing  block 
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grants  could  be  used  by  localities  to  fi- 
nance the  kinds  of  assistance  currently 
available  under  the  HUD  hoiising:  sub- 
sidy programs;  that  Is,  to  reduce  Interest 
rates  on  home  and  multlfamlly  mort- 
gages, to  supplement  rents  paid  by  lower 
income  families  and  individuals  to  make 
rehabilitation  loans  and  grants,  and  to 
make  "seed  money"  loans  to  nonprofit 
sponsors. 

Use  of  these  funds  would  be  subject 
to  Important  Federal  requirements  re- 
lating to  maximiun  income  and  mort- 
gage limits,  minimum  income  contribu- 
tion requirements,  and,  most  important- 
ly, the  mix  of  income  groups  to  be  as- 
sisted. With  respect  to  this  latter,  re- 
quirement, the  bill  provides  that  persons 
receiving  the  benefits  of  housing  assist- 
ance would  be  required  to  have  incomes 
below  80  percent  of  the  median  income 
for  the  area,  but  at  least  50  percent  of 
those  assisted  during  a  community's  3- 
year  program  would  have  to  have  in- 
comes within  the  lower  half  of  those  eli- 
gible for  assistance  in  the  commimlty. 
This  requirement  would  assure  that  a 
greater  portion  of  our  Federal  housing 
assistance  would  be  available  to  the  low- 
est income  families  and  individuals. 

There  would  be  no  Federal  require- 
ment, however,  as  to  the  mix  between 
new  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  use 
of  the  existing  housing,  other  than  the 
bill's  requirement  that  a  locality's  3-year 
program  provide  for  a  balanced  use  of 
the  existing  stock  and  the  construction 
of  new  units.  Communities  with  an  am- 
ple supply  of  housing  but  with  many 
older  rundown  units  may  wish  to  ccn- 
centrate  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
funds  on  rehabilitating  and  repairing  the 
older  units.  Other  communities,  with  ex- 
panding populations  and  vacant  lands, 
may  well  allocate  most  of  Uielr  funds 
toward  the  construction  of  new  units. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  program  flexibility 
needed  for  sound  housing  programs  and 
what  is  largely  missing  in  the  existing 
array  of  Federal  programs. 

Two  additional  points  should  be  made 
in  conjunction  with  this  new  program. 

First,  the  new  program  provides  sig- 
nificant encouragement  to  States  to  ex- 
pand their  roles  in  providing  housing  to 
their  residents.  States  have  in  recent 
years  vigorously  expanded  their  roles 
in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  their 
residents,  generally  providing  lower-cost 
tax-exempt  financing  which  is  further 
subsidized  through  the  availability  of 
sections  235  and  236  subsidies.  The  bill, 
by  making  housmg  block  grants  avail- 
able for  use  in  connection  with  publicly 
financed  housing,  furthers  State  efforts 
in  this  area.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  priority  for  applications  from 
localities — other  than  metropolitan 
cities — where  housing — and  community 
development — activities  are  consistent 
with  state  development  priorities.  States 
would  also  be  permitted  to  apply  for 
housing  development — block  grants  to 
carry  on  programs  on  behalf  of  smaller 
communities.  We  believe  these  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  will  serve  to  expand 
significantly  State  efforts  in  housing  and 
community  development. 

Aa^  second,  the  bill  provides  commu- 
nities with  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
long-term  financing  of  housing  activities 


at  significantly  lower  Interest  rates,  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  taxable  mimidpal 
bonds  with  30  percent  interest  subsidies. 
Such  lower-cost,  long-term  financmg  of 
housmg  development  will  enable  com- 
munities to  maximize  their  use  of  sub- 
sidy funds  and  enable  them  to  serve 
lower  income  families,  at  a  substantial 
gain  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  through 
the  use  of  taxable,  rather  than  tax- 
exempt,  borrowing. 

We  believe  the  country's  cities  have 
the  capacity  to  develop  and  carry  out 
the  housing  assistance  programs  called 
for  to  the  bill.  Four-fifths  of  the  nearly 
500  metropolitan  cities  are  involved  In 
either  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram, the  urban  renewal  program,  or 
both.  More  than  half  of  these  cities  are 
currently    tovolved    in    both   programs. 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  our 
metropolitan  cities  have  substantial  ex- 
perience in  carrying  out  housing  activi- 
ties to  their  community  development 
programs.  We  believe  that  with  sensi- 
tive and  imderstandlng  policy  gxiidance 
from  HUD  and  with  the  full  support  of 
the  Congress,  our  cities  will  be  able  to 
translate  that  experience  into  more  ef- 
fective housing  activities. 

PAXT  n — PTTBLic  Roxrsnrc  assistancs 
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After  July  1,  1975,  the  effective  date 
of  the  housing  block  grant  program,  re- 
sources devoted  to  the  existing  low-rent 
public  housing  program  would  be  con- 
centrated on  improving  and  modernizing 
the  existing  public  housing  stock  and  en- 
hancing homeownership  opportimities 
for  public  housing  tenants. 

At  the  end  of  1972,  more  than  1^  mil- 
lion public  housing  units  were  imder 
long-term  annual  contributions  con- 
tracts, of  which  slightly  more  than  1 
million  were  under  management.  More 
than  3  million  Americans — approxi- 
mately Wi  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion— live  in  public  housing.  By  fiscal 
year  1973,  aggregate  annual  Federal  out- 
lays for  public  housing  subsidies  ex- 
ceeded $1  billion  for  the  first  time.  By 
any  standard  the  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing program  represents  an  enormous 
public  commitment,  both  moral  and  fi- 
nancial, toward  the  goal  of  achieving  de- 
cent housing  for  our  lowest  income 
families. 

In  order  to  protect  the  substantial  in- 
vestment of  Federal  and  local  resources 
in  the  public  housing  stock,  the  bill  would 
initiate  a  major  new  3 -year  program  de- 
signed to  improve  and  modernize  older 
public  housing  units.  Current  authority 
would  be  authorized  providing  $15  mil- 
lion annually  for  a  15-year  period.  This 
amount  is  the  absolute  minimum  needed 
to  preserve  a  major  national  asset  worth 
in  dollars  many  times  that  figiire  and,  in 
fact,  irreplaceable  today  in  many  com- 
munities at  any  cost. 

The  portion  of  the  public  housing 
stock  that  most  requires  upgrading 
ranges  in  age  from  15  to  35  years.  Units 
built  prior  to  1950  were  financed,  for  the 
most  part,  with  debentvires  to  be  paid 
out  over  a  60-year  amortization  period 
ending  from  1998  to  about  2010.  Units 
built  from  1950  to  1960  were  financed  on 
40-year  debt  amortization  schedules  end- 
ing during  the  1990's.  This  older  housing 


stock  must  be  upgraded  to  serve  at  least 
for  the  period  required  to  amortize  the 
debt  incurred  for  It. 

Most  of  the  public  housing  built  prior 
to  1960  was  designed  to  meet  the  then 
minimum  standards  for  space  and  fa- 
cilities and  densities.  It  was  generally 
sturdy,  but  austere;  architecturally  rep- 
etitious and  institutlonsJ  In  appear- 
ance. It  was  characterized  by  smsdl 
rooms,  small  dining  areas  and  open 
shelving  in  the  kitchens,  no  doors  on  the 
closets,  bare  concrete  floors,  painted  con- 
crete block  interior  walls,  exposed  con- 
crete ceilings,  small  refrigerators — often 
without  freezer  units — kitchen  sinks 
without  base  cabmets.  lack  of  adequate 
storage  space,  minimum  heatmg  equip- 
ment, and  so  on.  Such  austerity  was  jus- 
tlfled  in  the  nsone  of  economy,  and  it 
was  expected  that,  with  routine  main- 
tenance, these  units  would  hold  up  under 
constant  and  hard  usage  for  40  to  60 
years. 

Needless  to  say,  those  expectations  are 
not  being  realized.  Beginning  in  the 
1960's.  the  Federal  Oovemment  began 
to  understand  the  consequences  of  these 
shortsighted  policies  and  started  the 
process  of  adjustmg  its  policies  and 
standards  to  the  normal  requirements 
for  decent  and  comfortable  family  living 
and  to  the  hard  fact  that  low-cost  con- 
struction often  means  high-cost  mainte- 
nance and  early  obsolescence. 

The  adjustment  process  has  been  slow 
and  painful.  Yet  the  public  housing  built 
in  recent  years  is  a  vast  Improvement, 
in  terms  of  amenities  and  livablllty,  over 
that  built  during  the  first  20  years  of  the 
program.  The  fact  remains,  though,  that 
we  have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  housing 
from  15  to  35  years  old  that  needs  up- 
grading if  it  is  to  be  made  decent  and 
livable  and  remain  so  for  its  remaining 
economic  life. 

The  modernization  funds  proposed  In 
this  legislation  would  be  restricted  to 
three  categories  of  use : 

First.  To  correct  obsolescence  by  bring- 
mg  the  older  imits  up  to  present  HUD 
standards  for  public  housing; 

Second.  To  bring  units  up  to  local 
building  code  standards;  and 

Third.  To  finance  physical  alterations 
necessary  to  provide  better  security  for 
residents  and  the  projects  themselves. 

These  funds  are  not  intended  to  be 
used  for  ordinary  medntenance  of  units, 
nor  to  provide  services  associated  with 
the  everyday  management  and  operation 
of  public  housing. 

The  nearly  $100  million  made  avail- 
able by  the  Congress  since  1969  for  the 
existing  public  housing  modernization 
has  been  inadequate  to  carry  out  a 
meaningful  progrsun  of  improving  the 
units  most  in  need  of  modernization.  The 
annual  program  level  of  $20  million  is 
spread  much  too  thinly  over  the  many 
authorities  which  could  use  the  funds 
effectively;  and  much  of  the  funds  have 
been  used  for  ordinary  maintenance  and 
for  tenant  services  activities  that  ought 
to  be  flnanced  from  maintenance  and 
operating  expense  budgets. 

There  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  for 
a  substantially  larger  and  more  effective 
program  of  physical  Improvements  to 
these  older  imits.  We  believe  that  the 
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funds  proposed  in  the  bill  are  the  very 
Twinhwiim  needed  to  preserve  and  up- 
grade these  units,  which,  if  lost  to  the 
public  housing  stock,  would  k>e  prohibi- 
tively expensive  to  replace  at  today's  land 
and  financing  costs.  We  estimate  that 
this  authorization  would  serve  approzl- 
matdiy  225.000  iinlts  at  an  average  cost 
of  $2,000  per  imlt. 

Not  only  must  funds  be  provided  to  up- 
grade existing  public  housing  units,  but 
substantial  Improvements  must  be  made 
m  the  operation  of  these  projects. 

The  bill  would  carry  over  many  of 
the  provisions  relating  to  public  housing 
contained  in  the  1972  housmg  bill.  The 
subsidy  structure  for  the  public  hous- 
ing program  would  be  revised  so  as  to 
provide  a  more  effective  statutory  frame- 
work for  the  new  operating  subsidy  au- 
thorizations enacted  by  Congress  in  1969 
and  1970.  However,  no  additional  operat- 
mg  subsidies  would  be  provided.  The  sum 
of  $300  million  for  such  subsidies  would 
be  available  under  the  bill,  approximately 
the  level  currently  being  utilized. 

In  order  to  promote  more  efBcient 
management  of  projects  by  local  housing 
authority  officials,  the  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  insiu'e,  as  a  condition  to  the 
granting  of  annual  operating  subsidies, 
that :  First,  soimd  management  practices 
will  be  followed  in  the  operation  of  proj- 
ects; second,  effective  tensmt-manage- 
ment  relationships  will  be  established, 
and  third,  satisfactory  tenant  safety  and 
maintenance  standards  are  established. 
We  believe  these  provisions  are  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  legal  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  promote  more  efficient  man- 
agement practices  which  are  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  tenants  as  well  as  the 
financial  mterests  of  Federal  and  local 
governments. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  de- 
signed to  expand  homeownership  oppor- 
tunities for  tenants  of  public  housing. 
There  is  adequate  authority  in  the  public 
housing  law  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  units  by  tenants;  however,  the  bill 
would  direct  the  Secretary  to  encourage 
the  development  by  local  housing  author- 
ity managements  of  viable  homeowner- 
ship opportimity  programs  for  their 
upper-income  tenants. 

The  development  of  such  programs  is 
a  difficult  but  essential  aspect  of  effective 
and  responsive  public  housing  manage- 
ment. It  is  difficult  because  the  responsi- 
bilities of  ownership  should  not  be  thrust 
upon  tenants  without  careful  prepara- 
tion. Yet,  making  such  opportunities 
available  is  essential  if  the  tenants  are 
to  have  a  credible  commitment  toward 
the  efficient  operation  and  success  of 
their  projects.  Such  a  conunitment  can 
only  be  engendered  by  providmg  these 
tenants  with  a  meaningful  prospect  of 
homeownership,  that  permanent  stake  In 
something  of  their  own.  which  the  vast 
majority  of  their  fellow  Americans 
enjoy. 

PABT  m — MOKTOAOB  CUDrt  A88ISTAHCX 

This  part  would  completely  rewrite  the 
National  Housing  Act,  the  law  governing 
the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs, 
along  the  lines  approved  by  the  Banking 
Committee    durmg    the    92d    Ccmgress. 


However,  it  would  make  several  Impor- 
tant changes  in  the  committee's  1972  bill 
In  order  to  enable  the  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance system  more  effectively  to  serve 
middle-income  families  and  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  transition  to  the  new  hous- 
ing block  grant  program. 

The  principal  features  of  the  revised 
FHA  system  would  be  as  follows: 

Insurance  authorities.  All  mortgages 
and  loans  would  be  insured  under  the  fol- 
lowing authorities — title  HI — Sloans  for 
home  improvements,  mobile  homes,  and 
historic  preservation;  title  IV — ^unsubsl- 
dlzed — secticm  401 — and  subsidized — 
section  501 — and  subsidized — secticm 
502 — multlfamlly  mortgages;  health  fa- 
cilities— section  503;  supplemental 
loans — section  504;  and  land  develop- 
ment— section  505. 

Flexible  mortgage  amoxmts.  m  place 
of  various  statutory  dollar  limitations  cm 
mortgage  amounts,  the  Secretary  of 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development  would 
determme  the  development  cost  of  pro- 
totype units  in  each  housing  market 
area;  the  maximum  insurable  mortgage 
amount  for  a  subsidized  dwelUng  imit 
could  not  exceed  110  percent  of  develop- 
ment cost;  for  unsubsldized  housmg,  the 
maximum  msurable  mortgage  could  not 
exceed  180  percent  of  development  cost. 

Flexible  mterest  rates.  The  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  establish  mterest 
rates  for  FHA-insured  mortgages  at 
levels  at  which  discounts  in  excess  of  four 
pomts  could  be  avoided;  when  the  FHA 
Interest  rate  was  established  at  a  rate 
to  excess  of  7  percent,  the  toterest  rate 
on  mortgages  in  amounts  up  to  130  per- 
cent of  development  cost  would  be  set  at 
7  percent,  or  a  higher  rate  but  not  more 
than  1  percent  below  the  regular  FHA 
toterest  rate;  HUD  would  be  required — 
through  the  Government  Natlimal  Mort- 
gage Association — ^to  use  the  "tandem 
plan"  to  support  the  lower  toterest  rate 
mortgages  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  96. 

Insurance  risks.  There  would  be  a 
single  standard  of  insurability  for  all 
mortgages  Insured  by  the  Secretary:  In- 
surable risk;  furthermore,  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  existing  Insurance 
funds  used  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  would  be  transferred  to  a  stogie 
general  insiuwice  fund  under  which 
aU  future  FHA  operations  would  be  car- 
ried out. 

Home  mortgages — unsubsldized.  Maxl- 
mimi  loan-to-value  ratios  could  not  ex- 
ceed 97  percent  of  the  flrst  $25,000  of  ap- 
praised value,  90  percent  of  value  between 
$25,000  and  $35,000,  and  80  percent  of 
value  over  $35,000;  the  minimum  down- 
pajnnent  required  would  be  3  percent 
of  acquisition  costs  plus  clostog  costs. 

Multlfamlly  mortgages — unsubsldized. 
Unsubsldized  multlfamlly  mortgages 
would  be  Insured  imder  one  authority 
with  uniform  statutory  terms,  and  could 
cover  residential  rental  projects,  coopera- 
tive and  condomlnivun  housing,  and  mo- 
bile home  courts;  no  statutory  dollar  lim- 
it on  the  amount  of  the  project  mort- 
gage would  be  Imposed;  minimum  equity 
requirements  would  be  generally  similar 
to  those  prescribed  to  existing  law:  for 
new  construction,  10  percent  of  replace- 
ment cost;  for  rehabilitation,  10  percent 


of  the  cost  of  rehabllitatldn  plus  tne  value 
of  the  property  before  rehabilitation. 

Subsidized  programs.  The  sections  235 
homeownership  and  236  rental  assistance 
program  would  be  conttoued — ^under  sec- 
tions 402  and  502,  respectively,  of  the 
Revised  National  Houstog  Act — in  mod- 
ified form  for  use  during  the  transition 
to  the  new  houstog  block  grant  program, 
and  afterward  as  residual  programs  for 
areas  not  being  adequately  served  by  the 
new  block  grant  program. 

The  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams, unsubsldized  as  well  as  sut»i- 
dlzed,  have  encountered  serious  problems 
to  recent  years,  calUng  toto  question  the 
basic  justification  for  a  once  widely  ac- 
cepted system  of  providing  mortgage 
credit  for  residential  construction. 

As  FHA's  resoiu'ces  were  tocreasingly 
devoted  to  meettog  the  problems  of 
inner-city  declining  areas  and  the  as- 
sisted housing  goals  of  the  1968  act,  dis- 
satisfaction moiuited  with  FHA's  per- 
formance in  its  basic  imsubsidized  pro- 
grams. Processtog  of  applications  for  the 
basic  stogie  and  multlfamlly  programs 
was  alleged  to  be  too  slow  and  burden- 
some for  two  principal  reasons :  First,  the 
diversion  of  FHA's  manpower  and  re- 
sources toto  the  socially  oriented  hoiis- 
ing  programs;  and  second,  the  imposi- 
tion on  FHA  of  the  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1968  and  the  environmental  protec- 
tions resulting  from  the  Environmental 
Quality  Act  of  1969. 

Other  Important  factors  contributed 
to  the  declining  position  of  the  FHA  in 
the  residential  finance  market.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  Congress  imwlll- 
Ingness  to  matotato  FHA's  availability 
to  the  country's  high-cost  areas — 
through  tocreases  to  the  maximnTn 
amount  of  mortgages  that  could  be  to- 
sured — and  to  reduce  downpayment  re- 
quirements to  the  face  of  the  ristog  costs 
^  housing  that  could  be  built.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  private  mortgage  instu-ance  sys- 
tem expanded  rapidly,  'offertog  rapid 
processing  of  Io\&downpayment  mort- 
gages— 5  percent  on  mortgages  up  to 
$36,000  and  10  percent  on  mortgages  up 
to  $45,000.         

By  1971,  HUD  Under  Secretary 
Richard  Van  Dusen  proposed  considera- 
tion of  a  privately  owned  FHA.  similar 
to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation as  approved  by  the  1968  act.  The 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  called  for 
the  restructuring  of  the  FHA  withto  the 
executive  branch  by  provldtog  it  an  to- 
dependent  status  and  a  return  to  its 
previous  role  of  serving  primarily  mid- 
dle-income unsubsldized  families. 

We  disagree  strongly  with  these  pro- 
posals. We  believe  that  despite  the  re- 
cent sharp  decline  m  FHA's  share  of  the 
resident  market,  the  FHA  has  an  essen- 
tial role  to  play  in  providing  mortgage 
credit  for  residential  construction. 

FHA-lnsured  mortgages  remain  wide- 
ly accepted  credit  Instruments,  traded 
freely  on  the  secondary  mortgage  mar- 
ket, which  help  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  mortgage  funds,  particularly 
to  periods  of  credit  stringency.  The  FHA 
system  Is  financially  sound,  capable  of 
withstanding  all  but  the  most  disastrous 
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economic  declines.  In  contrast  to  the 
young  and  largely  untested  private  mort- 
gage Insurance  industry.  FHA  remains 
an  essential  source  of  mortgage  funds 
for  assisted  housing  to  be  built  and  re- 
habilitated under  the  housing  block 
grant  program  and  for  the  urgent  resi- 
dential needs  of  inner-city  declining 
areas.  And  finally,  FHA's  promotion  of 
minimum  property  standards  applied  to 
location,  design,  materials,  and  construc- 
tion methods  continues  to  benefit  con- 
sumers of  FHA-flnanced  housing  di- 
rectly, and  by  virtue  of  its  impact  on  the 
market  conventionally  financed  housing 
as  well. 

We  believe  that  FHA's  most  crucial 
role  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  moderately-priced  hous- 
ing for  families  of  middle  income.  As 
stated  earlier,  these  families,  particu- 
larly those  with  incomes  from  $8,000  to 
$12,000,   simply   cannot   afford,   without 

additional  assistance,  the  median-priced 
new  homes  being  built  throughout  the 
country;  and  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
dl£Qcult,  due  to  the  recent  rampant  infla- 
tion, to  piurchase  existing  homes  as  weU. 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions  to 
enable  FHA  to  assist  middle-Income 
families. 

First,  it  provides  for  an  Increase  in 
maximum  insurable  mortgage  amounts 
which  will  result  in  more  realistic  limits 
for  both  unsubsidized  and  subsidized 
mortgages  so  that  all  FHA  programs  can 
be  fully  operational  throughout  the 
country. 

Seccmd,  It  provides  for  the  setting  of 
the  interest  rate  applicable  to  lower-cost 
housing — that  Is,  housing  covered  by 
mortgages  not  exceeding  130  percent  of 
development  cost— at  a  rate  which  gen- 
erally does  not  exceed  7  percent,  and  In 
no  event  higher  than  1  percent  lower 
than  the  regiOar  FHA  interest  rate:  For 
example,  if  the  FHA  rate  is  set  at  7  Vi 
percent,  the  rate  on  these  lower-cost 
home  mortgages  would  be  set  at  7  per- 
cent; if  the  rate  is  set  at  8  Vi  percent,  the 
rate  on  lower-cost  mortgages  would  be 
set  at  TVz  percent.  HUD — through  the 
Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— would  be  required  to  support  the 
lower  interest  on  these  mortgages  at  a 
price  of  not  less  than  96 — that  is,  at  a 
discount  to  the  builder  or  mortgage  sel- 
ler of  not  more  than  four  points. 

And  third,  it  provides  for  a  substantial 
reduction  In  downpasmients  required  of 
purchasers.  Under  the  bill,  the  principal 
obligation  of  any  home  mortgage  may 
not  exceed  97  percent  of  the  first  $25,000 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  house,  90 
percent  of  the  value  between  $25,000  and 
$35,000,  and  80  percent  of  the  value  over 
$35,000.  The  required  downpayment  on  a 
$35,000  home  would  be  reduced  to  about 
5  percent — $1,750 — from  the  nearly  10 
percent — $3,450— that  would  be  required 
imder  existing  law 

We  believe  these  provisions  would  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  production  of 
housing  urgently  needed  to  serve  middle- 
Income  families.  They  would  help  keep 
the  cost  of  mortgage  credit  at  reason- 
able levels,  and  support  the  construc- 
tion of  lower-cost  housing  during  periods 
of  rising  Interest  rates  and  tight  money. 
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FHA  also  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  encouraging  more  efficient  and 
orderly  land  development,  primarily  in 
the  suburban  and  exurban  portions  of 
our  metropolitan  areas.  This  part  ex- 
pands the  authority  of  the  FHA  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  large-scale  land  de- 
velopment by  liberalizing  the  loan-to- 
value  ratios  contained  In  the  existing 
title  X  land  development  program  and 
permitting  insured  loans  to  cover  the  full 
range  of  public  facilities  and  improve- 
ments authorized  for  new  community  de- 
velopment. We  believe  that  activity 
under  this  program  should  be  strongly 
encouraged  by  HUD. 

Insurance  funds  and  risks.  Four  sep- 
arate mortgage  insurance  funds  are 
used  under  the  National  Housing  Act— 
the  mutual  mortgage  insurance  funds, 
the  cooperative  management  housing  In- 
surance funds,  the  general  insurance 
fxmd,  and  the  special  risk  insurance 
fund.  The  bill  would  transfer  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  these  funds  to  a  single 
general  insurance  fimd  imder  which 
aU  future  FHA  operations  would  be  car- 
ried out. 

This  transfer  will  provide  the  new 
general  insurance  fund  the  assets 
necessary  to  carry  out  future  insm-ance 
activities  on  a  financially  sound  basis 
and  will  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
single  standard  of  Insurability  for  future 
FHA  mortgage  transactions:  that  is,  a 
standard  of  insurable  risk.  This  new 
standard  was  approved  by  the  Banking 
Committee  in  the  1972  housing  bill  for 
the  bulk  of  FHA  mortgage  operations. 

The  need  for  a  uniform  standard  to  be 
applied  to  all  mortgage  insurance  trans- 
actions has  been  amply  demonstrated  in 
recent  years.  It  is  both  unwise  and  con- 
fusing to  categorize  mortgage  insurance 
on  assisted  housing,  for  example,  as 
"special  risk"  transactions.  When  finan- 
cial assistance  is  being  provided  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  such  housing 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  same  stand- 
ards of  insurability  that  FHA  imsubsi- 
dized  housing  must  meet.  The  same  re- 
quirement should  apply  to  mortgages 
covering  housing  In  our  older  urban 
areas.  The  community  development  and 
housing  block  grant  programs  provide 
important  new  tools  to  communities  to 
deal  with  the  multiple  problems  of  these 
areas.  We  expect  the  Secretary,  In  con- 
sidering applications  for  mortgage  in- 
surance in  such  areas,  to  determine 
whether  the  community's  community  de- 
velopment and  housing  activities  give 
promise  of  stabilizing  values  and  gener- 
ally upgrading  the  area  Involved.  We 
believe  that  the  combination  of  commu- 
nity improvements  and  FHA  mortgage 
credit  can  provide  significant  help  in 
arresting  deterioration  in  such  areas,  and 
that  the  "insurable  risk"  standard  will 
not  serve  to  deprive  these  areas  of  FHA's 
mortgage  credit  resources. 

The  new  "General  Insurance  Fund" 
would  be  self-supporting.  The  bill  con- 
tains no  provision — such  as  tliat  in  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  the  special  risk 
Insurance  fund — authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  make  up  deficits  in  the  fund. 

Transition  and  residual  housing  assist- 
ance programs.  As  stated  earlier,  the  new 


housing  block  grant  program  would  go 
into  effect  on  July  1.  1975.  Assuming 
enactment  of  housing  legislation  by  mid- 
summer of  1974,  there  remains  a  need 
for  continuing  the  .sections  235  home- 
ownership  and  236  rental  assistance  pro- 
grams during  the  transition  period.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  need  to  continue 
these  assistance  programs  on  a  residual 
basis,  after  the  housing  block  grant  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect,  in  order  to  serve 
housing  needs  in  communities  which 
either  do  not  apply  for  community  de- 
velopment funds  or  do  not  receive  com- 
munity development  fimds  because  of  the 
shortage  of  discretionary  funds  available 
to  the  Secretary.  It  would  be*  unfair  to 
deprive  residents  of  such  commimities, 
access  to  Federal  housing  assistance. 

Thus,  in  order  to  provide  housing  as- 
sistance for  both  transitional  and  resid- 
ual purposes,  this  part  continues  the  sec- 
tions 235  and  236  programs  under  sec- 
tions 402  and  502,  respecUvely.  of  the 
Revised  National  Housing  Act.  However, 
in  order  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
programs  and  to  facilitate  their  use  un- 
der the  new  block  grant  program,  the  bill 
makes  the  followmg  changes  In  existing 
law  governing  the  programs: 

Homeownership  assistance — ^flrst.  In- 
come limits  would  be  set  in  each  housing 
market  area  by  the  Secretary  at  80  per- 
cent of  median  income  in  the  area  with 
adjustments  by  the  Secretary  for  family 
size  and  for  areas  of  imusually  high  con- 
struction costs  or  low  median  incomes; 
second,  mortgage  limits  would  be  set  for 
each  area  under  the  new  prototype  cost 
procedure:  third,  the  downpayment  re- 
quired for  assistance  would  be  at  least  3 
percent  of  the  acquisition  cost  of  the 
property;  fourth,  the  maximum  subsidy 
would  be  set  at  one-half  of  the  monthly 
payment  due  imder  the  mortgage  for 
principal,  mterest,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
mortgage  insiutince  premium,  which  ap- 
proximates the  maximum  assistance  pro- 
vided imder  existing  law;  and  fifth,  there 
would  be  no  provision  concerning  the 
amount  of  assistance  available  with  re- 
spect to  new  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion and  existing  housing;  exisUng  law 
provides  that  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  homeownership  as- 
sistance may  be  used  with  respect  to 
existing  housing. 

Rental  assistance — ^flrst.  incmne  and 
mortgage  limits  would  be  changed  in  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  homeownership 
program;  second,  the  income  contribu- 
tion required  of  a  tenant  would  be  set  at 
not  less  than  20  percent  of  his  Income — 
in  place  of  the  25-percent  requiremait  In 
existing  law — this  change  would  provide 
a  modest  Increase  in  benefits  to  tenants 
who  are  not  obtaining  eqiiity  In  their 
units  with  Federal  assistance,  as  is  the 
case  with  families  assisted  under  the 
homeownership  program;  third,  the 
maximum  assistance  with  respect  to  any 
project  could  not  exceed  the  amount 
needed  to  reduce  the  basic  rental  charge 
for  units — established  on  the  basis  of  a 
mortgage  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  percent— by  20  percent — 35  percent 
where  the  project  is  designed  for  elderly 
or  handicapped  tenants;  and  fourth,  at 
the  time  of  Initial  renting  of  projects — 
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other  than  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped— at  least  half  of  the  units  in  each 
project  must  be  rented  to  tenants  whose 
Incomes  are  such  that  the  basic  rentals 
do  not  exceed  20  percent  of  their  in- 
comes. The  changes  in  the  rentfQ  assist- 
ance progi*am  described  under  third  tuid 
fourth  above  are  intended  to  provide  the 
legislative  authority  for  a  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  secti(xi  236  rental  pro- 
gram and  the  rent  supplement  program. 
These  programs  have  been  carried  on  ad- 
ministratively as  one  program  in  recent 
years,  with  20  to  40  percent  of  the  units 
in  section  236  projects  being  further  as- 
sisted imder  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. The  consoUdation  proposed  in  the 
bill  provides  the  statutory  framework 
for  promoting  a  broader  range  of  incomes 
within  rental  projects  and  for  providing 
the  deeper  subsidies  required  to  serve 
low-income  families  and  individuals. 

The  bill  provides  additional  contract 
authority  of  $150  million  for  homeowner- 
ship assistance  and  $200  million  for 
rental  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
which  we  hope  will  be  a  year  of  trsmsl- 
Uon  to  the  new  houstog  block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

FUNDS  FOR  CUSTOMS  FOR  ADDI- 
■nONAL  FACIUTIES  ALONG  MEX- 
ICAN   AND    CANADIAN    BORDERS 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  to 
provide  facilities  along  the  border  for 
enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immi- 
gration laws.  The  bill  would  Increase 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000  the  existing 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  which 
may  be  expended  for  the  construction  of 
Inspectlonal  facilities  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  customs  and  immigration 
laws  along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
borders. 

llie  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  leg- 
islation: 

Analtsu 

TTnder  ezlstlng  law  (19  t7.S.C.  68)  the  8ec- 
ret€ury  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  authorized  to  expend  from  the  Oen- 
eral  appropriations  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  acquire  land  and  erect  buUdlngs, 
sheds,  office  quarters,  and  living  facilities 
which  are  otherwise  unavailable,  at  points 
along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  and 
tn  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  an  aid  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  and  immigration 
laws,  provided  that  the  amount  expended  on 
any  one  project,  including  the  site,  does  not 
exceed  $100,000.  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  expend  not  more  than  $100,000 
for  similar  purposes  In  Guam.  If  a  project 
Is  intended  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  its  combined  cost  Including 
the  Bite  Is  cliarged  to  the  two  appropriations 
concerned.  The  proposed  bill  would  increase 
^e  maTlmum  costs  that  may  be  incuired 
imder  existing  law  to  saocoOO. 

The  proposed  new  ceUlng  of  $200,000  is 
needed  to  meet  the  Increased  costs  of  site 
aoquisitlon  and  construction  since  1902  when 


Congress  last  amended  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  and  Immigration 
laws",  approved  June  26,  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.3.C.  68),  and  to  provide  for  future 
projected  IncreEises  in  these  costs.  Border  in- 
spection faculties  are  usuaUy  erected  in  re- 
mote areas  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Mexican  and  Canadian  international  bound- 
aries. Costs  are  Influenced  by  the  unusually 
great  distances  that  both  men  and  materials 
must  be  transported  to  the  Job  site.  Often, 
the  contractor  is  forced  to  provide  either  per 
diem  or  room  and  board  to  his  employees. 
Subcontractors  for  plumbing,  beating,  elec- 
trical, bricklaying,  and  carpentry  services  are 
reluctant  to  bid  on  the  projects  because  of 
the  Indeterminate  factors  caused  by  the  great 
distances  the  projects  are  removed  from 
towns  and  cities.  As  a  result,  most  projects 
are  "overbid"  for  protective  purposes.  Build- 
ing materials.  In  many  instances,  are  re- 
quired to  be  hauled  in  over  distances  In 
excess  of  600  miles.  In  most  Instances,  water 
for  construction  purposes  has  to  be  trucked 
to  the  construction  site.  Often,  potable  water 
must  be  transported  and  stored  in  ooetly 
facilities.  Extreme  weather  conditions,  par- 
ticularly along  the  Canadian  border  where 
temperatures  reach  as  low  as  40*  below  eero 
combined  with  the  long  winter  season,  in- 
crease construction  time. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  wlilch  increase 
construction  coets,  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has  taken 
place  since  the  limitation  of  $100,000  was 
authorized.  These  rising  costs  have  resulted 
In  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  doUar  so  that  the  $100,000  available  In 
1963  Is  equivalent  to  $58,000  today.  Coets  for 
key  materials  and  skilled  labor  has  Increased 
73%  since  1962  while  costs  for  key  materials 
and  common  labor  have  mcreased  by  91% 
over  1962  levels.  These  Increased  coets 
coupled  with  new  requirements  for  second- 
ary inspection  areas,  search  rooms  and  pub- 
lic facilities  have  operated  to  make  the  $100,- 
000  limitation  unrealistic. 

Also  to  be  considered  Is  the  fact  that  since 
fiscal  year  1972.  traffic  crossing  m  the  United 
States  at  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders 
has  Increased  by  43  percent.  These  Increases 
have  In  many  cases  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
existing  faculties,  and  have  In  other  cases 
created  a  need  for  new  facilities. 

A  further  factor  contributing  to  the  need 
for  increasing  the  $100,000  IlmlUtlon  is  the 
alarming  and  unprecedented  flow  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  Into  the  United 
States  from  abroad  during  recent  years.  The 
administration's  top  priority  antlnarcottc 
program  has  resulted  In  iMiyaslfled  customs 
enforcement  efforts  which  ISBLsome  cases 
placing  a  severe  strain  upon  cus^hms  facul- 
ties. Customs  officers  are  making  more 
thorough  and  an  increased  number  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  searches  of  persons, 
baggage  and  vehicles.  Facilities  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  Intensified  effort  are  Im- 
perative. When  facilities  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  the  efficient  and  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  customs  and  revenue  laws 
may  be  severely  prejudiced. 

The  present  customs  program  for  building 
new  faculties  and  expanding  existing  facul- 
ties must  be  continued  and  accelerated  if  the 
Customs  Service  is  to  continue  to  efficiently 
and  effectively  fulfill  Its  mission  of  revenue 
collection  and  the  prevention  of  smuggUng. 
whUe  at  the  same  time  expediting  the  fiow  of 
border  traffic. 

COMPAKATPrX    TTPS    SROWINC    CHANCES    IN    EX- 
ISmrC  LAW  MADE  BT  PSOPOSXD  BnX 

Changes  in  existing  law  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  bill  are  shown  as  follows  (exist- 
ing law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
In  brackets,  and  new  matter  Is  italic) : 


THE  ACT  op  JtTNX  26,  1030,  AS  AMENDED 

To  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the  customs 
and  immigration  laws  along  the  Canadian 
and  Mexican  borders  and  to  provide  better 
faculties  for  such  enforcement  at  points 
along  such  borders  at  which  no  Federal  or 
other  buUdings  adapted  or  suitably  located 
for  the  purpose  are  avaUable,  and  for  simi- 
lar purposes  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney  General  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  expend,  and  for  slmUar  purposes 
in  Guam  the  Attorney  General  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  expend,  from  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  general  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Customs  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Services,  respectively, 
the  necessary  amounts  for  the  acquisition 
of  land,  the  erection  of  buUdlngs,  sheds,  and 
office  quarters,  including  living  qiuirters  for 
officers  where  none  are  otherwise  available: 
Provided,  That  the  total  amount  which  may 
be  so  expended  for  any  one  project,  including 
the  site,  shaU  not  exceed  [SIOO.OOO]  t200.- 
000,  and  that  where  the  project  Is  for  the 
joint  use  of  the  (Customs  Service  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
combmed  cost  of  the  project.  Including  the 
site,  sbaU  be  charged  to  the  two  appropria- 
tions concerned. 


THE  CURRENT  ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
sesison  when  the  Congressional  Record 
will  be  filled  with  the  moanlngs  and 
groanings  of  assorted  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom.  There  will  be  caterwauling, 
distortion,  and  magnification  of  the  Na- 
tion's faults — real  or  conjured. 

This  past  weekend  we  have  seen  the 
handwritmg  on  the  walling  wall  by  the 
barons  of  big  labor,  who  still  are  drag- 
ging their  crustaceous  shells  of  cla^^jirar- 
fare  tiround  with  them.  On  no  other 
Labor  Day  in  history  have  their  utter- 
ances been  more  at  variance  with  the 
views  of  the  rank  and  file  American 
working  man  or  womem.  At  no  other  time 
were  they  more  blatantly  self-serving 
politics.  One  of  them  referred  to  the 
trickle  down  theory,  which  the  figures 
discredit  so  completely  that  he  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  exhume  it.  In  at- 
tacking the  old  dragon  of  profits,  the 
labor  boss  failed  to  mention  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  dollars  handled  by  America's 
productive  corporations  go  to  labor.  It 
was  ironic  that  one  of  these  political  pur- 
veyors of  gloom  and  doom  told  a  TV  in- 
terviewer that  the  strike  is  diminishing 
as  a  weapon  in  labor-management  bar- 
gaining, because  workers  are  drawing 
down  such  large  paychecks  that  they  do 
not  like  to  give  them  up. 

The  President  is  under  fire  on  the 
economic  front.  Mr.  George  Meany,  head 
of  the  APL-CIO,  spent  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  blasting  his  policies.  When 
asked  on  nationwide  TV  what  he  thought 
should  be  done  to  straighten  out  the 
economy,  he  said  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion was  unfair.  So  much  for  the 
Meany  road  to  economic  salvation. 

I  would  be  quick  to  r«nind  Mr.  Meany 
and  most  of  the  big  labor  leaders  in  this 
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country  that  it  was  they  who  Initially 
kept  urging  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  impose  controls  on  the  economy. 
But  once  they  found  out  how  much  se- 
lective controls  can  disrupt  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  they  all  cried  out  how 
bad  they  are.  Of  course,  it  would  be  nat- 
ural for  them  to  ask  for  control  on  every- 
thing but  wages.  But  we  all  know  how  un- 
realistic that  approach  is. 

Now.  from  the  United  Auto  Workers 
camp,  we  are  hearing  how  bad  overtime 
is — to  have  it  imposed  involxmtarily  upon 
their  members.  My,  how  times  have 
changed.  I  wonder  if  a  poll  were  taken, 
how  many  of  the  wives  are  objecting  to 
that  time  and  a  half  and  double  time 
that  fattens  up  those  paychecks.  It  in- 
dicates to  me  that  liere  again  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  is  pretty  well  off  when 
they  are  making  so  much  that  they  can 
quickly  turn  their  backs  on  the  additional 
Income  that  might  be  theirs  from  over- 
time. Before  we  start  complaining  it 
might  be  well  to  compEu-e  again  the 
wages,  working  conditions,  leisure  hours, 
and  opportimitles  of  the  American  work- 
er against  those  in  any  European  coun- 
try, Japan,  Russia,  or  any  other  indus- 
trialized country. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  the  Russian  wheat 
deal,  which  has  provided  thousands  of 
Jobs  for  American  workers  making  trac- 
tors, rail  cars,  driving  trucks,  loading 
ships,  and  himdreds  of  other  related 
Jobs — this  wheat  deal  is  now  being  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Meany  as  being  against 
the  worklngman.  Mr.  Meany  should 
know  that  the  farm  export  field  offers  us 
a  profitable  road  ahead,  an  opportunity 
to  market  our  huge  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

The  United  States  today  Is  riding  a 
boom.  Our  gross  national  product  is  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  $1,272  billion.  There  are 
3  million  more  people  working  today  than 
a  year  ago.  There  are  84.7  million  Jobs, 
an  alltime  record,  and  wages  are  also  at 
an  alltime  high.  There  were  1.6  million 
new  -jobs  created  in  the  first  half  of  1973 
alone. 

In  1970  with  a  population  of  204,879.- 
000  we  had  78,627,000  people  employed. 
Since  then  our  population  is  up  2.4  per- 
cent to  209,866,000,  but  the  niunber  of 
Jobs  has  grown  nearly  6  million,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  7  percent — twice  as 
fast  as  the  population. 

Personal  income  is  up  during  this  pe- 
riod from  $542  billion  in  1970  to  $681 
billion  by  May  of  tills  year,  a  Jump  of  25 
percent.  During  this  same  period  the 
sales  of  nondurable  goods  was  up  24  per- 
cent, durable  goods  up  52  percent.  Prices 
during  this  period  rose  13  percent.  These 
figures  show  that  real  buying  power 
steadily  kept  ahead  of  inflation.  Now  we 
must  fight  to  preserve  this  edge,  and  that 
Is  the  job  of  the  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people,  who, 
by  exercising  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, are  the  ultimate  decisionmakers 
on  inflation.  Good,  sound.  Federal 
policies,  particularly  restraint  in  creat- 
ing deficit  spending,  can  help  do  the  Job. 

The  unemployment  rate  today  Is  at  4.7 
percent,  and  the  drop  in  Joblessness  is 
especially  pronounced  in  the  ranks  of 
U.S.  Vietnam  veterans,  with  4.1  million 
of  them  now  at  work. 

Real  income  is  up  5.25  percent  for  the 
year — that  means  that  even  with  infla- 


tion considered.  Americans  are  ahead  of 
last  year  in  buying  power.  Consumer 
spending  rose  by  a  12-percent  rate  during 
the  first  half  of  1973.  Industrial  produc- 
tion was  up  8  percent  and  consumer  fin- 
ished goods  up  6  percent.  Farm  parity 
is  at  88  percoit,  the  highest  level  in  20 
years. 

Infiation  is  our  biggest  domestic  prob- 
lem. It  came  about  largely  because  of 
policies  in  the  past  that  we  are  trying 
to  correct  today.  There  are  those  who 
seek  to  downgrade  America  In  an  attempt 
to  make  political  hay  out  of  inflation. 
They  are,  in  most  cases,  the  same  people 
who  have  been  voting  steadily  over  the 
past  years  for  excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing which  caused  much  of  today's  in- 
flationary woe. 

We  have  been  on  a  Federal  spending 
Jag  tliat  has  added  $465  billion  in  debt 
to  our  economic  mainstream.  TUs  Fed- 
eral money,  borrowed  because  it  was 
more  than  we  took  in,  has  been  injected 
into  our  economy  and  has  been  extremely 
inflationary.  But,  with  $26  billion  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  going  into  "dead- 
horse"  yearly  interest  payments,  we  still 
have  advocates  of  excessive  Federal 
spending  today  calling  for  bigger  and  bet- 
ter deficits. 

It  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy  and  the 
ultimate  in  irresponsibility  to  decry  in- 
flation and  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  corral  it  on  one  hand,  and  then 
turn  arotuid  and  vote  for  budget  busting 
Inflationary  deficit  spending.  Many  have 
been  getting  away  with  it  for  years.  How- 
ever, the  American  consumer  today  has 
come  to  realize  that  adding  deficit  Fed- 
eral "funny  money"  with  nothing  be- 
hind it  but  political  promises  to  the 
economy  is  inflationary,  robs  the  family 
budget  of  piirchasing  power  by  bidding 
prices  up,  and  causes  more  wasted  tax 
dollars  in  interest  payments. 

During  fiscal  1973  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  was  held  to  $247  billlan, 
largely  by  the  insistence  and  courage- 
ous sustions  of  the  President.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  calendar  year  income  was  practically 
matching  expenditures. 

In  fiscal  1974,  the  President  has  aa- 
nounced  that  spending  should  be  held 
to  the  $269  billion  level.  If  those  who 
are  filling  the  Record  with  lamentations 
really  want  to  help  the  fight  against  in- 
fiation, they  can  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  curb  spending.  Instead  we  see 
a  parade  of  budget-busting  legislation 
and  mutterings  about  overriding  the 
President's  vetoes. 

There  is  also  loose  talk  of  a  parsdysis 
of  Oovemment.  I  might  point  out  that 
only  three  appropriation  bills  have  been 
signed  into  law  in  8  months  of  congres- 
sional labor.  There  are  trade  reform 
measures,  tax  reform,  housing,  military 
procurement,  pension  reform,  foreign 
aid,  consimier  protection,  the  energy 
crisis,  election  and  campaign  spending 
reforms,  and  a  sound,  workable  medical 
care  program — these  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  top  priority  items  that  should  be 
getting  the  fuU  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress. Tlie  President  has  proposed  and 
according  to  his  press  conference  this 
afternoon  will  present  a  new  state  of 
the  Union  message  next  week.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  Congress  to  move  on  these 
proposals. 


Congress  has  made  some  progress  this 
year  notwithstanding  the  news  media's 
preoccupation  with  Watergate,  but  we 
are  still  facing  a  huge  workload.  We  can 
exercise  all  kinds  of  congressional  mus- 
cle if  we  want  to  "get  on  with  the  Na- 
tion's business"  as  the  President  has 
asked  us  to  do. 

Finally,  today.  Mr.  E^^eaker,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  "two-way" 
stretch  that  ts  being  attempted  in  the 
inflation  field.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways — expanded  spending  and  lower 
prices.  I  note  that  a  female  coliminist  for 
one  of  the  major  news  magazines  decries 
infiation  in  the  same  column  that  she 
attacks  what  she  calls  a  tight-fisted 
President. 

If  we  learn  nothing  else  from  our  in- 
flationary roller  coaster  ride,  we  should 
learn  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  lias 
the  responsibility  and  obligation  to  lead 
the  way  toward  fiscal  commonsense.  I 
sun  certain  that  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans recognize  this  fact,  and  that  the 
votes  we  have  on  future  money  bills  will 
be  watched  closely.  People  now  know 
that  when  legislation  is  described  in 
glowing  terms  that  tell  what  it  will  do 
for  them,  behind  the  facade  Is  the  flscsd 
reality,  and  they  want  to  know  what  it 
will  do  to  them,  fiscally,  and  in  adding 
Federal  intervention  into  their  lives. 

As  we  go  into  the  harvest  season  of 
fall,  the  n.S.  economy  is  rolling  along  at 
peak  production.  We  see  no  big  buildup 
of  inventories.  Prices  are  beginning  to 
ease  off  at  the  supermarket.  The  dollar 
is  gaining  ground.  Stock  prices  are  edg- 
ing up.  Inflation  is  still  our  No.  1  domes- 
tic problem,  but  here  again  the  rate  is 
below  tliat  currently  prevailing  in  most 
other  affluent  countries.  I  sense  that  we 
are  coming  out  of  it,  and  if  we  follow 
the  sound,  sensible  programs  that  the 
President  has  formulated,  we  can  have 
a  continuing  peacetime  prosperity  and  a 
better  living  standard  for  all  our  people. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WnxiAics) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

WATERGATE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speako*.  Water- 
gate hearings  have  coDtlnued  and  their 
major  effect  has  been  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  U.S.  Government  by  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  continued  severe 
devaluation  of  the  American  dollar 
abroad.  To  date,  little  evidence  has  been 
offered  that  the  President  has  had  any 
involvement  with  Watergate.  That  testi- 
mony was  given  by  witnesses  of  dubious 
reputation,  such  as  John  Dean,  fired  from 
a  previous  legal  position  for  unethical 
conduct,  who  were  caught  in  numerous 
lies  and  repeated  contradictions  in  their 
own  testimony. 

None  of  the  testlmcmy  has  In  any  way 
indicated,  nor  will  it,  that  the  RepubUcan 
National  Party  was  involved  in  the 
Watergate  affair.  Watergate  was  the 
product  of  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President,  some  members  of  the  White 
House  staff,  and  a  few  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Oovemment. 

Meanwhile  the  President  continues  his 
attention  to  affairs  of  state.  E^;>eaking  of 
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the  excellent  Job  that  President  Nixon  is 
doing,  Mr.  Melvln  Laird,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  now  a  White  House 
staff  member,  commented  on  a  recent 
national  television  program  about  the 
President's  superior  conduct  of  foreign 
poUcy,  his  ending  of  the  war,  his  im- 
proving of  relations  with  both  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  his  revenue-sharing 
approach  for  better  communities  and 
schools,  and  his  numerous  other  ac- 
complishments. 

All  Members  of  Congress  were  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  President  was  taping  his 
telephone  conversations  and  private  dis- 
cussions. This  was  done  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  talking.  No  one's  private  conver- 
sations with  any  public  official  should  be 
taped  without  his  knowledge.  I  have 
never  used,  nor  ever  thought  of  using, 
an>  form  of  bugging,  taping,  or  electronic 
surveillance  in  the  numerous  campaigns 
in  which  I  have  participated.  All  anyone 
needs  to  do  to  discover  what  an  opponent 
is  doing  is  read  the  newspapers. 

ALASKAN    PIPELINE 

On  Augxist  2, 1973,  Congress  passed  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  bill  with  my  as- 
sistance and  support.  This  bill  will  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
the  necessary  rights-of-way  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  the  all-weather 
port  of  Valdez.  This  pipeline  will  bring 
crude  oil  from  the  largest  single  source 
ever  found  in  the  United  States  to  the 
American  people. 

The  Interior  Department  has  prepared 
a  6-volume  environmental  impact  state- 
ment wiiich  assures  that  the  pipeline  will 
operate  safely.  Automatic  shutoff  VEdves 
will  close  any  time  a  pressure  drop  indi- 
cates a  break  in  the  line.  The  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
approved  the  statement  and  four  Judges 
who  have  heard  litigation  on  the  issue 
have  all  agreed  that  the  Interior  state- 
ment is  in  full  compliance  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  If  I  hswl 
not  been  completely  assured  that  the 
statement  was  sound,  I  would  not  have 
cast  my  vote  for  the  bill. 

Our  country  needs  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
now.  Our  current  demands  for  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  mean  that  new  sources  of 
crude  oil  must  be  developed  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
is  superior  to  any  other  route  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security  and  its 
completion  wlU  decrease  our  dependence 
on  oil  Imports  from  countries  with  im- 
stable  governments. 

PENSION  nOTECnON  BILL 

On  July  25,  1973, 1  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  protect  and  regulate  most  pension 
plans,  both  private  and  public.  This  legis- 
lation is  badly  needed  to  protect  the  pen- 
sion rights  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
fail  to  receive  pension  benefits,  because 
they  are  discharged,  laid  off,  resign,  or 
because  the  company  which  employs 
them  goes  bankrupt. 

My  bill,  the  Multlprotection  of  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  and  Trust 
Act — MERIT — would  be  administered 
and  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  would  regulate  the  nearly  50,000 
separate  pension  plans  now  in  existence. 
It  would  allow  each  pension  plan  to 
choose    from    three    vesting    rules    one 


standard  which  would  best  serve  the 
needs  of  the  individual  plan's  members. 
More  pensions  and  greater  assiirance 
that  workers  will  get  the  benefits  they 
have  worked  for  are  attainable  goals. 
The  MERIT  bill  will  guarantee  a  pennon 
to  any  employee  with  10  years  of  pension 
coverage,  and  will  retain  pension  plans 
in  the  private  sector.  When  pension  legis- 
lation is  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  require  all  employers  of 
full-time  employees  to  provide  a  vested 
pension  plan. 

NORTHEAST  BECIONAL  KAIL  SERVICES  ACT  OP  1B73 

Legislation  to  rehabilitate  railroad 
service  in  our  region  of  the  Nation  is  now 
being  considered  in  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  will 
soon  be  brovight  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  railroad  crisis  in  the  Northeast,  in- 
volving six  bankrupt  carriers  and  other 
lines  on  *'  brink  of  bankruptcy,  is  epit- 
omized oy  the  imminent  collapse  of  the 
Penn  Central. 

U.S.  railroads  now  handle  40  percent 
of  all  intercity  freight.  Yet.  since  1957, 
freight  tonnage  has  increased  by  only 
a  nominal  percentage,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  by  railroads  has 
decreased  dramatically.  Much  of  this  can 
be  attributed  directly  to  the  interstate 
system  of  highways  which  has  materially 
assisted  trucking  companies  in  improving 
their  services  and  encouraged  the  use  of 
private  automobiles  for  making  trips. 
Also,  the  development  of  advanced  com- 
mercial aircraft  has  been  made  possible 
by  Department  of  Defense  subsidies  for 
costly  prototype  models  of  military  air- 
craft, which  were  later  adapted  to  com- 
mercial use.  Our  Federal  Government  has 
heavily  subsidized  the  construction  of 
modern  airport  facilities  in  all  major  UB. 
metropolitan  areas.  All  of  this  has  oc- 
curred while  the  railroads  have  been  ex- 
pected to  operate  profitably  without  any 
Government  assistance. 

Good  management  teams  are  the  first 
requisite  to  saving  our  Nation's  railroads. 
We  must  get  away  from  having  trustee.s 
for  bankrupt  railroads  who  have  no  in- 
depth  railway  experience,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  Also, 
our  Government  must  assist  railroads 
through  loans  which  will  provide  the  raU- 
roads  with  adequate  freight  cars  and 
other  facilities.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  now  takes  up  to  2 
years  to  make  a  decision,  miist  be  more 
immediately  responsive  to  applications 
or  petitions  filed  by  all  common  carriers. 
This  is  the  only  way  that  our  Nation's 
railroads  can  be  saved. 

I  view  the  railroad  industry  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  this  country's  economy, 
and  will  do  everything  possible  in  my 
capacity  as  a  legislator  to  see  that  the 
railways  remain  a  viable  economic  force. 
Both  my  father  and  grandfather  were 
retired  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  I  do  have  a  speciiJ  Interest  in  this 

subject.  I  have  consistently  supported 

legislation  in  the  interest  of  railway  em- 
ployees, both  active  and  retired. 

CONrEKENCE    APPODmCENT 

It  was  gratifying  to  be  appointed  to 
the  House-Senate  conference  to  resolve 
differences  in  the  amendments  to  the 
Small  Business  Act.  Conferees  are  se- 


lected from  the  more  knowledgeable  and 
senior  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  I  am  the  second  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Small  Business 
Subcommittee. 

The  SmaU  Business  Administration  is 
necessary  to  a  healthy  economy  through 
both  its  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams to  small  businessmen,  and  the  dis- 
aster assistance  program.  This  bill  in- 
creases the  SBA  business  loan  and  in- 
vestment fund  from  $4.3  to  $6.6  billion. 
It  also  establishes  a  new  formula  for  dis- 
aster loan  interest  rates  and  adjusts  the 
forgiveness  feature  on  disaster  assistance 
loans. 


STATEMENT  REGARDING  THE  FU- 
TURE STRUCTURE  OF  THE  URA- 
NIUM  ENRICHMENT   INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  very  urgent  energy  issues  is 
lying  dormant  and  neglected  of  the  at- 
tention It  deserves  from  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  the  media,  and  the 
public.  I  speak  today  to  bring  it  to  light 
with  the  hope  that  public  discussion  of 
its  ramification  will  lead  to  a  quick  reso- 
lution. TTie  issue  involves  the  futiire 
structure  of  the  uranium  enrichment  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 

Presently  uranium  enrichment  is  a  UJS. 
Government  monopoly.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  enriching  capacity 
was  installed  from  20  to  almost  25  years 
ago  to  meet  the  then  estimated  needs  of 
the  military  services  for  atomic  weapons. 
The  invention  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  in 
the  1950's  drastically  diminished  the 
need  for  highly  enriched  uranium  for 
atomic  bombs.  As  a  consequence,  the 
AEC's  complex  of  three  giant  enrich- 
ment plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.; 
Paducah,  Ky.:  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
commenced  operating  at  a  fraction  of  its 
full  capacity.  . 

Since  then  the  developmnit  and 
growth  of  the  nuclear  power  industry 
has  created  a  new  need  for  ursmlum 
only  moderately  enriched — 2  to  4  per- 
cent— in  the  fissionable  isotope  U235  for 
use  as  fuel  for  peaceful  nuclear  poWer  re- 
actors. In  anticipation  of  the  growth  of 
nuclear  power,  the  AEC  is  canying  for- 
ward a  program  for  the  improvement  of 
its  enriching  cascades — CEP — and  the 
uprating  of  their  power — CUP.  Even  with 
these  modifications,  however,  the  entire 
enrichment  capacity  of  the  complex — 
27,500  million  sepwirative  work  units  an- 
nually— will  be  used  up  by  about  1983 
or  1984. 

Because  there  is  a  long  leadtime  in 
building  expensive  nuclear  generating 
stations  and  their  owners  want  to  be 
certain  they  will  have  the  necessary  nu- 
clear fuel  to  run  them  once  they  are 
built,  utilities  ccHitract  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  their  uranium  well  in  advance. 
As  a  result,  the  entire  output  of  the 
AEC's  complex  Is  expected  to  be  com- 
mitted by  contract  sometime  during  the 
latter  part  of  next  year,  1974,  almost  10 
years  before  that  quantity  will  actually 
be  being  delivered. 
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Today  the  AEC  spends  about  $400  mil- 
lion a  year  on  its  xiranium  enriching  pro- 
duction and  R.  ti  D.  activities  £uid  taJces 
in  some  $200  million  in  revenue.  Both 
figures  will  ircrease  considerably  In  the 
near  future.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  futiue  business  can  be  gained  from 
the  AEC's  estimate  that  enriching  ca- 
psusity  must  be  expanded  about  40  times 
to  meet  the  ultimate  requirements  of  the 
free  world  market. 

Other  free  world  coimtrles  in  addition 
to  the  United  States  have  been  utilizing 
U.S.  enrichment  services.  About  40  per- 
cent of  the  output  of  the  AEC's  complex 
will  be  taken  by  foreign  customers.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  AEC's  cash  receipts 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sales  of 
separative  woiic  passed  the  $1  billion 
mark.  These  sales  generate  substantial 
foreign  exchange  and  much  more  can  be 
gained  in  the  f  utiu-e  if  the  country  elects 
to  continue  serving  a  major  share  of  the 
foreign  market  and  if  the  United  States 
can  capture  that  major  share. 

Enriching  uranium  is  a  service,  not  a 
product.  Work  is  done  to  raise  the  frac- 
tion of  naturally  occurring  fissionable 
U235  isotopes  in  any  given  quantity  of 
natural  uranliun  fro^  0.7  percent  to 
some  higher  percentage.  This  greatly  en- 
hances the  economics  of  nuclear  reactors. 
Thus  it  is  a  good  bargain.  The  process 
Is  called  separative  work  and  it  is  costed 
and  priced  In  arbitrary  terms  of  separa- 
tive work  unl*s.  AEC's  present  charge  is 
$36/swu  under  firm  contracts  smd  $38/ 
swu  under  requirements  type  contracts. 
It  includes  an  item  for  contingencies,  but 
otherwise  is  determined  on  a  cost  recov- 
ery basis. 

At  $50  per  separative  work  unit,  a  rea- 
sonable price  to  expect  m  the  future,  it 
has  been  calculated  that  by  the  year 
2000  over  $23  billion  in  separative  work 
will  have  been  purchased  by  the  U.S. 
utilities,  $33  biUlon  by  foreign  utilities, 
for  total  sales  of  $56  billion — give  or  take 
a  few  billion  dollars  depending  on  price, 
demand,  and  other  variables.  Many  peo- 
ple believe  that  future  prices,  and  thus 
gross  receipts,  will  prove  to  be  much 
higher  than  $50/swu. 

THREX    BASIC    ESSENTIALS 

Prom  this  brief  recital,  three  essential 
facts  concerning  the  future  of  the  en- 
richment business  become  very  clear: 

First,  someone  is  going  to  have  to  pro- 
vide additional  enriching  capacity  if  a 
nuclear  fuel  gap  after  1984  is  to  be 
avoided; 

Second,  providing  additional  capacity 
in  the  amotmt  estimated  to  be  required 
is  a  task  far  beyond  the  legitimate  scope 
of  activity  of  the  AEC  or  other  Govern- 
ment agencies;  and. 

Third,  if  the  United  States  makes  wise 
and  timely  plans  to  capture  a  major 
share  of  the  international  market  for 
uranium  enrichment  services,  the  pains 
of  its  international  balance-of-payment 
deficits  will,  year  after  year,  be  consid- 
erably eased. 

In  anticipation  of  phase  II  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  the  future  structure  of  the 
U.S.  uranium  industry,  I  have,  during  the 
past  weeks  of  the  congressional  recess, 
visited  many  of  the  Nation's  enrichment 
facilities  and  talked  personally  and  by 


telephone  with  larger  munbers  of  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  Government,  industry, 
and  utility  business  regarding  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  concluded  from  my  studies 
and  these  extensive  interviews  that  pri- 
vate American  industry  can  cope  with 
these  circumstances,  but  it  is  going  to 
take  considerable  doing.  Some  people  in 
industry  will  have  to  give  a  little.  Some 
people  in  Government  must  start  exer- 
cising effective  leadership.  There  is  no 
time  for  delay  in  getting  to  these  tasks. 

DIPFIC  U  L 1  lUI    OKTIMKD 

A  few  of  the  difficulties  facing  U.S. 
companies  in  their  decision  about  enter- 
ing the  enriching  business  are  these: 

Military  seciurity,  antitrust  considera- 
tions and  the  sheer  size  of  capital  invest- 
ment required. 

The  finite  life  of  the  enriching  indiis- 
try — 50  to  60  years — dictated  by  the  in- 
evitable emergence  of  breeder  reactors, 
which  will  enable  nuclear  power  stations 
to  breed  more  nuclear  fuel  than  they 
consvune. 

An  uncertainty  over  how  much  farther 
the  AEC  will  get  into  the  enriching  busi- 
ness ;  that  is,  a  fear  that  it  will  not  go  far 
enough  to  enable  all  segments  of  the  po- 
tential industry  to  enter  the  business  on 
a  viable  basis  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  may  go  too  far  and  too  long  delay  nor- 
mal industrial  participation. 

The  prospect  that  a  firm  must  not  only 
compete  with  other  domestic  firms  and 
subsidized  foreign  competition  to  get  into 
the  enriching  business,  but  that  it  must 
do  so  while  at  the  same  time  bearing  the 
heavy  "front  end"  costs  involve^  in  set- 
ting up  a  manufacturing  capability  for 
components  of  new,  first  of  a  kind  plants, 
plus  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  debug- 
ging them. 

The  "utility"  character  of  the  enrich- 
ing business — with  returns  on  invest- 
ments emerging  slowly,  like  those  of  elec- 
tric utilities,  rather  than  within  the 
shorter  cycles  common  to  most  mcmu- 
facturing  businesses. 

An  impending  inability  by  American 
Government  or  industry  to  sign  con- 
tracts for  enriching  services  beyond 
1974,  which,  if  allowed  to  l)ecome  a  real- 
ity, will  offer  a  large  boom  to  potential 
foreign  competitors  and  diminish  the 
share  of  the  eventual  overseas  market 
which  U.S.  firms  can  expect  to  capture. 

The  fact  that  the  block  of  new  capac- 
ity which  will  need  to  be  put  on  stream 
in  the  1983-84  period  is  quite  large — 
about  15,000,000  swu/yr — because  pre- 
production  of  lu-anium  enrichment  serv- 
ices has  effected  a  delay  in  the  date  for 
required  new  capacity  during  which  ag- 
gregate demand  has  grown  considerably. 

QUICK    AND    POSITIVE    \J3.    ACTION     NEEDED 

The  key  to  overcoming  these  difficul- 
ties, or  ameliorating  their  consequences, 
lies  in  replacing  existing  doubts  and  un- 
certainties with  a  sensible,  clearly  de- 
fined program  which  leaves  no  question 
about  U.S.  intentions  to  retain  worldwide 
leadership  of  the  uranium  enrichment 
industry  and  which  sharply  outlines  a 
future  industrial  structure  which  will  en- 
able it  to  do  so.  This  will  stake  our  claim 
to  the  foreign  markets  once  again.  It 
will  let  interested  segments  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry know  what  the  ground  rules  are 
for  aproachlng  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 
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At  the  present  time,  less  than  a  doeen 
U.S.  firms  actually  are  considering  en- 
tering this  bxisiness.  Most  of  these  mere- 
ly want  to  sell  centrifuges  and  other 
components  to  plant  owners.  They  have 
little  or  no  desire  to  build  enrichment 
plants.  One  group  hopes  someday  to  put 
a  consortium  of  utilities  together  which 
will  finance  a  plant.  Another  would  like, 
if  it  can,  to  build  a  diffusion  plant  over 
a  coal  mine  as  a  means  of  selling  its 
coal. 

Only  two  groups  are  seriously  inves- 
tigating the  possibility  of  financing  and 
building  a  plant  themselves.  Neither  of 
these  will  know  whether  it  can  or  will 
do  so  for  almost  a  year.  Both  could  drop 
the  idea.  But,  even  if  either  or  both  goes 
ahead,  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  contracts  to  customers  for  enrich- 
ment services  for  months  or  years  after 
that. 

Unless  something  is  done,  next  year's 
threat  that  no  American  source  will  be 
offering  enrichment  cmtracts  will  mate- 
rialize. Utilities  everywhere  will  be 
alarmed  and  apprehensive  about  their 
nuclear  fuel  supplies.  Foreign  competi- 
tion will  be  given  a  field  day  to  make  in- 
rocwis  into  a  substantial  block  of  business 
which  the  United  States  otherwise  would 
keep.  We  must  move  quickly  enough  to 
forestall  the  costly  balance-of-payments 
disaster  that  any  interruption  in  our 
contracting  ability  is  certain  to  bring 
about. 

SOLUTIONS  OUTLINED 

These  are  my  tentative  suggestions  for 
handling  the  problem.  I  say  "tentative," 
because  they  are  set  forth  as  a  reference 
point  from  which  a  better  analysis  of 
the  problem  can  be  made  and  more  fit-  ^ 
ting  solutions  proposed.  I  hope  they  will 
be  commented  upon  by  the  media  and 
at  the  JCAE's  phase  n  hearings  to  be 
held  in  the  first  week  of  October.  If 
enough  favorable  comment  and  sufficient 
constructive  criticism  are  received,  it 
may  be  possible  for  the  CMlministratlon 
and  the  Ccxigress  to  proceed  quickly  to 
a  consensus,  get  about  the  business  of 
dispelling  indecision,  and  structure  a 
competitively  effective  industry  within 
the  short  time  limit  available. 

Here  goes: 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Nixon  administration's  linger- 
ing demand  that  the  next  increment  of 
enrichment  capacity  "be  supplied  by  pri- 
vate industry"  is  no  longer  "operative." 

The  UJ3.  Enrichment  Corporation,  a 
Government  corporation,  is  to  be  set  up 
forthwith  by  act  of  Congress  and  en- 
richment activities  and  personnel  of  the 
AEC  transferred  to  the  Corporation. 

USEC  will  be  charged  with  operating 
the  existing  complex  and  managing  the 
growing  stockpile  of  preproduced  en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  worth 
aroimd  $3  billion  by  1978. 

USEC  will  carry  forward  the  CIP/ 
CUP  programs. 

It  will  conduct  all  necessary  diffusicxi 
and  centrifuge  R.  &  D. 

USEC  will  begin  adding  moderate  size 
increments — 2.500,000  swu/yr — of  new 
centrifuge  capacity  amply  in  advance  of 
the  dates  needed  to  avoid  a  nuclear  fuel 
gap. 

USEC  wlU  continue  the  uninterrupted 
offering  of  contracts  for  sale  of  separative 
work  to  domestic  and  foreign  customers 
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on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  which  con-  flmuble  co»po»ate  «t«uctu«e  burden — families  with  children  and  the 

tracts  shall  be  assignable  In  the  order  The    U.S.    Enrichment    Corporation  elderly. 

last  received  upon  the  emergence  of  one  might  be  modeled  along  the  lines  of  TVA.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  costs  the' 

or  more  private  U.S.  enriching  firms.  It  could  be  chtu-ged  $100  per  swu  of  $1.7  taxpayers  ^f  this  Nation  almost  $5  mll- 

The  price  of  USEC's  product  will  be  billion  for  its  existing  plants  and  pay-  lion  annuaUy  in  administrative  expenses 
determined  by  averaging  the  production  ment  of  this  amount  made  on  the  instal-  and  yet  because  of  the  Council  and  its 
costs  of  past  and  future  increments  of  ment  plan  at  $15/swu  of  sedes.  At  full  long  lists  of  announcements,  revi^ons, 
capacity  and  shall  include  all  applicable  capacity  this  would  amount  to  about  $400  and  changes,  the  public  confidence  in  the 
R.  b  D.  costs.  million  a  year.  CIP/CUP,  R.  &  D.  and  all  economic  stabilization  program  has  de- 
General  provisions  for  the  licensing  of  new  capacity  would  be  financed  by  non-  creased  to  where  it  is  questionable  as  to 
private  U.S.  enriching  firms  shall  be  writ-  Government  giiaranteed  bonds  sold  to  how  much  longer  the  general  public  will 
ten  into  law  and  supplemented  by  regu-  the  public,  as  TVA  is  financed.  Continued  have  any  faith  at  all  in  its  efforte  to  sta- 
lation.  preproductlon   might   be   supported   by  billze  the  economy. 

Whenever  a  responsible  U.S.  applicant  bonds  or  current  Income,  as  appropriate.  To  remedy  this  situation,  my  bill  will 

appears  who  is  technically,  financially.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  existing  pre-  remove  all  current  price  controls  and  re- 

and  otherwise  qualified  to  engage  in  the  production  would  be   remitted  to  the  turn  this  Nation  to  a  free  market  econ- 

enriching    business,    USEC's    corporate  Government  as  received.  omy.  Because  of  the  current  seriousness 

authority  to  add  further  enriching  ca-  Possibly,  USEC  should  be  authorized  of  the  energy  situation  this  legislation 

paclty  to  its  system  siiall  be  suspended  to  purchsise  at  cost  any  unsold  produc-  would,  however,   retain  one  feature  of 

and  continue  In  abeyance  for  so  Iraig  as  tion  of  the  first  two  or  three  new  private  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act — the  pe- 

private  U.S.  firms  undertake  to  supply  enriched  plants — or  some  fraction  there-  troleum  avocation  provision, 

demand  of— as  a  spur  to  getting  them  in  the  Department   of   Commerce   statistics 

USEC's     possible     capital     structure  business.  show  that  the  average  citizen  is  making 

might  be  the  following:  I  have  only  hinted  at  possible  powers,  more  money,  but  saving  less  of  it.  We 

Capacity          Coat  procedures,  and  financing  of  USEC,  be-  must  remedy  the  problems  facing  oiu- 

»-.  M«-  »!...♦.  /•«   <*'""°"  '"""^     (BiUion)  cause  these  can  readily  be  worked  out  people,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  remove 

^SS  12  lid  3^*     17  0           ai  7  ^  ^^^  ^"^^  '^«  P"*'"^  interest  when-  price  controls. 

cip/ctn»  '.-'- ."      10.6             1.0  ever  a  decision  is  made  to  proceed  in  that  When  we  look  at  the  record  and  we 

Preproductlon  ...nil      -.1.               3.0  direction.  focus  our  attention  on  every  day  types  of 

New  plants  R.  &  D .3  The  important  thing  at  this  point  Is  commodities,  the  things  housewives  have 

Increment  No.  4 a.s              .8  to  make  the  decision  and  start  moving,  to  shop  for  every  week,  we  find  that  the 

Increment  No.  6 80              -5  conclusion  average  family  is  worse  off  than  before. 

ZTT           ~rz  For  these  reaons.  I  will  sincerely  wel-  The   Government  has   created   a  cure 

Tt  <«  iniA«HmBt*rt  tho't  initio!  frnnf  come  comments  and  discusslon  regardtog  worse  than  the  disease.  We  have  less  mUk 

end  citTfOTRVttJiSthenewlnSeSSte  "^^^  ^  *^'«  ^^^^  ^*y-  '^^  ^  ^  '°'"  ''"'"  ^^Udren.  Butter  production  is 

fSJu^  1^    Sod^ce    flStoal  S^^  particularly  valuable  if  made  in  the  form  down.  Grain  production  declined,  but 

lm^$75/sw?iforScrSStNf4and  of  oral  or  written  statements  for  JCAE's  begt.n  to  recover  when  price  controls 

toS  $60  to^  ScVement  No    5    "ThS  ^^^  °  hearings,  but  the  anonymity  of  were  removed.  CatUe  slaughter  has  de- 

Ker  c(»t  wm  be  avelSSd  into  the  m*!  *"y°"«  "^^^^  ^  «"»'°^'  d»^  to  me  in  chned  so  sharply  that  even  hamburger  Is 

vJiin^  »«  tri^«/ct^!^^,  of  f^  thJIl  confidence  will  be  fully  respected.  Priced  out  of  the  reach  of  many  families. 

I^cS^c^JioS*    {f^^'SKt     ^^    J^  The  decline  in  cattle  slaughter  brought 

^^^^f  ''^^"^  ^""^  should  br^ng  the  price                         ^th  it  a  decline  in  hide  production.  Thus. 

to  51^*°"/"  VP.  o^y  ^a  "tt^^^  ^HVJJ^^  "^^  RISING  COST  OF  LIVING  the  cost  of  shoes  for  chUdren  has  become 

te  $43.  Meanwhile,  disposition  of  front-  ♦>,»  H»enair  nt  man<r  ,.n.i.^.T  ™^n,«-,.  „^^ 

end  costs  and  technological  progress  with  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  £tht?^  ProduS^  of   m«^v  H.fhln^ 

centrifuges  by  private  industry  could  per-  Previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  jte^^^sSfiS?  women'f  ?loVi?  J^ 

mit  Increment  No.  6  to  come  in  from  pri-  man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  is  recog-  i^rmipf  ^pp  tL  nr^P  rLi^^^ 

vate  industry  at  or  below  $55  to  $58/swu.  nized  for  5  minutes.  weni  i^to^ect                             Program 

including  taxes  and  a  reasonable  profit.  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  ^^J^l  ni,t  it  in  nioin  «imni«  ionm,o<,o  mr- 

Private  and  public  utility  consortia  with  recess,  like  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  spent  soSkS  attemote  ?o  Sro  nT^^^^^ 

high  debt  to  equity  ratios  can  be  ex-  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  constituents  fSThlve  nlrS^rteS  ^It  !^^r?S  Sd 

pected  to  enter  the  enriching  business  in  my  district  trying  to  get  a  feel  for  their  SSy  proven  re^y^le?  S?  re 

later,  once  its  problems  are  solved  by  views  on  the  problems  facing  this  Nation.  JSn  Ui^Natton  to  thlTaw  oTsunn?^  ^d 

others.  Their  costs  of  doing  business  will  I  returned  to  this  floor  convinced  beyond  demand  We  may  sS«  a  fei  temnor^ 

depend  on  how  they  are  set  up.  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  greatest  sin-  prf^e  proS^  K  Jhe  lonK  r^I  IS 

With  these  kinds  of  ballpark  estimates  gle  concern  of  the  residents  of  Virginia's  ?JnvincS^   thlt    thl    ^^ti^  thTt    h ^ 

now  possible  even  before  Increments  No.  Eighth  District  is  the  rising  cost  of  living.  ^S^  for  2nn  vLrR  r«,f  on?  »h«„w 

4  and  No.  5  are  actuaUy  planned,  it  is  It  is  a  concern  I  share.  te  etJe^tie  ontJiStv^  r^nHn^.P  t^ 

believed  that  private  industry  could  con-  Before  the  recess  I  said  that  I  believed  Sfr^lTi,?S.P  f^JST  ^       continue  to 

fldentially  move  in  and  take  over  right  one  of  the  greatest  factors  causing  the  luture. 

behind  the  detailed  planning  of  No.  4  and  current  economic  problems  which  we  are  —^^^^^^^-— 

No.  5,  even  before  No.  4  and  No.  5  have  facing  has  been  on-again,  off-agaln  price                                                                

been  fully  proved  out.  because  confidence  controls  and  the  constant  tinkering  with  FLOOD  INSURANCE— A  NECESSnT 

in  technology  and  economics  will  be  im-  the  Nation's  economy.  That  is  even  more  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

pUcit  from  the  decision  to  proceed  with  true  today.  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 

the  initial  new  Increments.  Of  course.  Therefore,    I    am    today    introducing  man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythi) 

private  enterprise  will  determine  at  what  legislation  which  I  believe  will  help  get  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

point  It  gets  into  the  game.  That  could  this  Nation  out  of  the  present  economic  Mr.    FORSYTHE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

be  as  early  as  Increment  No.  5  or  at  some  strait  jacket  and  which  will  help  dispel  flooding  of  land  adjoining  the  normal 

point  after  Increment  No.  6,  depending  the  persistent  delusion  that  a  controlled  course  of  a  river  or  stream  or  along  a 

on  when  it  is  moved  to  apply  for  a  11-  economy  Is  the  answer  to  our  economic  lake  has  been  a  normal  occurrence  since 

cense  for  a  private  plant.  situation.  the  time  the  earth  took  its  present  form. 

If  it  should  become  apparent  some-  My   bUl   would   repeal   the  Economic  What  makes  a  flood  a  natural  disaster  is 

wnere  along  the  line  that  the  decision  to  Stabilization  Act  of  1971  and  by  doing  so  man's  desire  to  utilize  the  fertile  land 

proceed  with  centrifuges  was  wrong,  that  would  remove  the  legislative  authorize  -  found  along  these  natural  transporta- 

snould  become  visible  fairly  early  in  the  tion  issued  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  tion  arteries. 

♦K°*®u      ''^     w®"  "^^^  ^  ^^sea.  which.  The  principal  effect  of  the  Economic  This  Nation's  history,  extending  back 

wougn  somewhat  expensive,  wlU  avoid  Stabilization  Act,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  through  the  colonial  period,  is  replete 

a  ruel  gap  while  diffusion  capacity  in-  to  focus  with  singular  harshness,  the  ill-  with  examples  of  the  economic  and  per- 

»tead   of   centrifuge   capacity  is  being  effects  of  inflation  on  those  elements  of  sonal  tragedy  that  foUows  a  flood.  As  the 

rushed  into  production,  our  population  least  able  to  bear  the  Nation  grew  and  developed,  the  hard- 
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ships  imposed  by  these  natural  disasters 
also  grew. 

In  recent  years  the  problem  seems  to 
have  become  increasingly  acute.  In  the 
spring  of  1973,  the  river  Mark  Twain 
called  "not  a  commonplace  river"  went 
on  the  worst  rampage  in  the  200  years 
that  Americans  have  been  keeping  rec- 
ords of  such  matters.  Combine  3  yearp^of 
heavier  than  normal  rainfall  beglnmng 
in  1970,  easterly  gales,  and  record  Gv^hii 
Lakes  water  levels  and  the  result  is  the 
worst  Great  Lakes  flooding  and  damage 
in  history.  Known  for  its  badlsuids,  black 
hills,  and  mountain  monuments.  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak.,  was  thrust  into  new,  and 
unwanted  prominence  on  the  night  of 
June  0,  1972.  After  10  Inches  of  rain  In 
less  than  24  bom's,  the  city  was  devas- 
tated by  flash  floods.  The  month  of  June 
1972  was  vividly  branded  into  the 
memory  of  all  those  persons  who  watched 
and  felt  the  effects  of  Hurricane  Agnes' 
descent  upon  the  east  coast.  The  un- 
paralleled fury  with  which  this  storm 
struck  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  for 
the  Federal  Flood  bisurance  program. 

The  Congress  first  recognized  the  need 
for  Federal  flood  disaster  relief  in  1956 
whei.  it  enacted  the  Federal  Flood  In- 
sur  ce  Act  as  a  limited  and  experimen- 
tal program  designed  to  substitute,  where 
possible,  for  Federal  disaster  relief.  Un- 
fortunately the  1956  law  was  never 
funded  and  in  spite  of  subsequent  efforts 
to  revive  flood  insurance  legislation,  no 
significant  progress  was  made  imtil  1968 
when  the  Flood  Insurance  Act  became 
law.  This  act,  like  the  earlier  one  was 
largely  experimental,  providing  strict 
limits  on  coverage  for  existing  structiu"es. 
To  clrcimivent  delays  which  plagued  im- 
plementation of  the  program  the  Con- 
gress adopted  amendments  to  the  1969 
Housing  Act  which  permitted  communi- 
ties to  enter  a  so-called  emergency  pro- 
gram, and  also  added  mudslide  coverage 
to  the  program. 

Aided  by  this  legislation,  the  progrsmn 
grew  rapidly.  The  niunber  of  eligible 
commimities  increased  steadily:  158  by 
June  1970.  637  by  June  1971 ;  and  1,174  by 
Jxme  1972.  The  occurrence  of  record 
floods  since  Jxme  1972  changed  this  grad- 
ual growth  into  a  rapid  expansion  so 
that  today  the  program  includes  over 
2,200  communities.  But  still  the  program 
has  not  been  extended  to  all  those  poten- 
tially in  need.  While  the  Congress  last 
year  enacted  three  amendments  which 
I  sponsored,  liberalizing  eligibility  stand- 
ards, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  further 
action  is  required. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  another 
series  of  amendments  which  will  provide 
added  protection  to  potential  flood  vic- 
tims. One  of  the  signlflcant  features  of 
today's  bill  is  that  expanding  the  limita- 
tion on  the  dollar  amount  of  Insurance 
which  can  be  purchased.  More  impwr- 
tantly,  however,  the  bill  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  mandating  the  purchase  of 
flood  insiu-ance  in  areas  identified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  flood  prone.  This  measure  pro- 
hibits Federal  financial  assistance  for 
acquisition  or  construction  purposes 
within  the  designated  flood  prone  areas 
of  communities  not  participating  in  the 
flood  insurance  program  by  July  1,  1975. 
This  provision  of  the  bill  incorporates  the 


basic  principles  of  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  My  bill  would  have  re- 
quired flood  insurance  protection  for  all 
properties  covered  by  federally  insured 
or  guaranteed  mortgages. 

The  requirement  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us  today  Is  that  a  community 
identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  flood  prone 
must  come  into  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance program  by  1975  so  that  Its  resi- 
dents will  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
more  adequately  protected  against  future 
flood  losses  by  Insurance  and  will  not  be 
solely  dependent  upon  disaster  assistance 
loans  in  order  to  rebuild  their  houses 
after  a  catastrophe  occurs.  And  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  average  cost  of 
flood  Insurance  under  the  program  is 
only  about  10  percent  of  its  actuarial 
cost.  Thus  in  return  for  this  subsidy,  the 
act  requires  that  all  future  construction 
be  floodproofed  or  else — with  respect  to 
all  residential  structures — be  elevated  to 
the  level  of  the  100-year  flood.  If  the 
community  enters  the  flood  insurance 
program,  mortgage  financing  within  the 
community  is  not  denied  to  anyone. 

However,  if  the  commimity  disagrees 
with  the  100-year-flood  level  established 
by  the  Secretary  and  does  not  want  to 
enter  the  program,  this  bill  for  the  first 
time  gives  the  community  the  right  of 
both  administrative  and  judicial  appeal, 
which  it  did  not  have  under  the  1968  act. 
In  addition,  the  legislation  speciflcally 
requires  the  Secretary  to  consult  with 
local  communities  in  making  his  deter- 
minations, which  he  did  not  have  to  do 
before.  Moreover,  in  all  but  a  few  rare 
cases,  most  of  the  community  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  Secretary's  determinations, 
since  they  apply  only  to  areas  that  are 
especially  flood-prone. 

Within  the  flood-prone  su-ea,  it  makes 
sense  for  both  the  lender  and  the  pur- 
chaser to  be  protected  from  anticipated 
flood  losses.  Thus,  the  bUl  does  not  deny 
financing  to  such  properties;  it  simply 
requires  that  they  purchase  flood  insur- 
ance in  the  amount  of  the  loan  provided, 
just  as  bankers  normally  require  fire  in- 
surance in  connection  with  similar  loans. 

While  the  flood  insurance  progrsmi  has 
been  expanding  steadily,  many  com- 
munities have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  program.  The  result  so  that  too 
many  people  have  been  victimized  by  the 
"it  can't  happen  here"  attitude.  Only 
when  it  is  too  late  is  the  true  value  of 
this  program  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  should  be 
enacted  in  order  to  protect  the  residents 
of  flood  prone  areas  from  the  ravages  of 
flooding. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  INVASION  OP 
POLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  September  marks  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  invasion  of  Poland  and 
the  beginning  of  the  most  tragic  and 
destructive  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  On  September  1,  1939,  the  forces 


of  Nazism  invaded  Poland  from  the  west 
and  on  September  17,  the  forces  of  com- 
munism Invaded  Poland  from  the  east. 
Throughout  history,  Poland  has  served 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christian  civilization  in 
Europe,  restraining  the  Tartars  and  the 
Turks  as  they  plundered  and  pillaged 
across  the  continent. 

In  the  fall  of  1939,  there  was  no  one 
able  to  protect  Poland  or  to  preserve  her 
civilization,  and  this  long-sufTerlng  land 
became  a  nation  without  a  state,  a 
tyrannized  and  persecuted  country,  de- 
prived of  half  its  territory  and  millions 
of  its  people. 

Alone  and  unaided,  the  830,000  sol- 
diers and  ofiScers  of  the  Polish  Army 
fought  heroically  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  and  inhuman  terror  unleashed 
by  the  invaders. 

Thousands  of  Polish  Infantry,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  troops,  forced  to  flee  the 
military  might  of  the  invaders,  joined 
the  Allies  and  took  up  arms  once  more  in 
France,  Norway,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  As  the  regular  army  slowly  dis- 
integrated with  the  country,  an  under- 
ground movement  developed,  directed 
by  the  Polish  Oovemment-m-Exile. 
Stray  divisions  of  the  Polish  Army  to- 
gether with  civilian  men,  women,  and 
children.  Intrepidly  destroyed  enemy 
planes,  ammunition  dumps,  bridges,  and 
other  military  installations. 

Often  forced  to  survive  for  months,  or 
even  years  in  forests  and  mountains, 
members  of  the  resistance  and  the  Polish 
populace  at  large  reacted  consistently 
with  spirit  and  conviction.  Refusing  to 
betray  their  national  honor  and  collabo- 
rate with  the  enemy,  6  million  Poles 
preferred  self-respect  and  death  to  capit- 
ulation and  cringing  life.  The  nation  lost 
close  to  one-qusu-ter  of  her  population, 
and  the  romantically  beautiful  city  of 
Warsaw,  the  Polish  capital,  was  leveled  to 
the  groimd. 

Millions  of  Poles  suffered  deportation 
and  imprisonment  in  labor  camps  in 
Siberia  and  Asiatic  Russia,  as  the  Com- 
mimists  systematically  attempted  to  de- 
stroy Polish  cultural  and  religious  life. 
Even  in  1945  there  was  no  peace  for 
Poland.  Absorbed  by  Soviet  Imperialism, 
the  Poles  have  continued  to  fight  for  per- 
sonal liberty  and  national  Integrity. 

Those  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  have  brought  with  them 
their  love  of  liberty  and  their  respect  for 
law  and  order.  They  have  contributed 
much,  socially,  economically,  politically, 
and  culturally,  to  the  advancement  of 
our  Nation,  and  have  helped  make  the 
United  States  one  of  the  greatest  coim- 
tries  In  the  world. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  give  recognition  to  the  great  nimiber 
of  Polish  Americans  who  reside  in  the 
11th  District  of  Illinois  whom  I  am  proud 
to  represent  in  the  Congress.  They  form 
a  substantial  part  of  the  group  of  solid, 
hard-worldng  American  citizens  who  are 
the  backbone  of  our  country.  As  we  again 
observe  this  anniversary  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  honored  to  join 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  in  Chicago 
and  aU  over  the  Nation  in  their  hopes 
and  prayers  for  the  reentry  of  Poland 
into  the  community  of  free  nations.  The 
long-suffering  Polish  people  still  look  to 
a  strong  America  for  moral  support  in 
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their  continuing  struggle  to  achieve  their 
just  aspirations  to  national  liberty. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OP  SELECTING  NA- 
TIONAL   CONVENTION    DELEGATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  troublesome  questions  con- 
fronting both  parties  is  how  to  select 
delegates  for  the  national  nominating 
conventions  in  a  manner  assuring  that 
components  of  each  party  will  be  ade- 
quately represented.  Because  the  two 
parties  are  vital  and  dynamic  institu- 
tions of  our  democracy,  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  problem  I  cite  is  a  serious  one, 
putting  us  at  a  crossroad  where  we  can 
move  forward  toward  more  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  our  political  processes,  or 
veer  off  toward  increased  cynicism  and 
a  withdrawal  of  our  people  from  the 
arena  where  decisions  affecting  them  are 
made.  With  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion still  more  than  3  years  off.  this  is 
the  time  to  start  thinking  about  how  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  make  an 
innovative  proposal  to  the  Democratic 
Party's  Commission  on  Delegate  Selec- 
tion, meeting  in  Baltimore.  Although  I 
was  addressing  members  of  my  own 
party,  what  I  had  to  say  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Republican  Party  as  well 
which,  as  I  am  told,  has  its  own  panel 
studying  the  question  of  making  its  na- 
tional convention  delegations  more 
broadly  representative  of  groups  making 
up  that  party.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  here 
what  I  said  in  Baltimore,  so  that  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  might  give 
consideration  to  my  proposal.  Again,  I 
ask  that  my  Republican  friends  keep  in 
mind  that  the  problems  of  my  own  party, 
which  I  concentrate  on  in  this  proposal, 
reflect  at  least  to  some  degree  the  prob- 
lems of  the  opposite  party  as  well,  and 
therefore  what  I  have  to  say  is  far  from 
parochial. 

My  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections,  covering,  first, 
what  appears  to  be  the  dilemma  that  the 
Democratic  Party  finds  Itself  in;  sec- 
ond, a  proposal  that  I  believe  will  lead 
us  out  of  this  predicament;  and  third, 
mechanics  for  implementation  of  the 
proposed  solution. 

Our  dilemma,  Mr.  Speaker,  stems  from 
the  fact  that,  in  the  wake  of  the  worst 
defeat  ever  suffered  by  one  of  our  Pres- 
idential candidates,  we  Democrats  do  not 
know  whether  the  broad  coalition  that 
once  formed  the  base  of  our  party  still 
exists. 

As  politicians,  we  know  it  is  always  best 
to  assume  the  worst — to  "run  scared,"  as 
the  saying  goes.  Even  If  the  old  major- 
ity indeed  is  still  out  there,  waiting  only 
for  a  mighty  Roosevelt  to  mobilize  it. 
It  is  safer  to  suppose  that  the  elements 
that  once  composed  our  historic  coali- 
tion reaUy  have  drifted  away  from  each 
other — and  we  must  start  from  scratch — 
that  is,  from  the  bottom  up — to  recon- 
struct our  base. 

It  is  my  strongly  held  opinion  that 
quotas  as  we  knew  them  in  1972  are  at 


the  root  of  our  present  difficulty.  But  In 
all  fairness,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  party 
and  the  Nation,  we  ought  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  these  quotas  would  not  have 
come  into  being  had  all  the  groups  who 
make  up  the  historic  Democratic  coali- 
tion been  adequately  represented  at  our 
earlier  conventions.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  it  Is  possible  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  abolishing  the  quotas  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  them.  We  can  ac- 
complish this  by  adopting  a  strategy  that 
distinguishes  between  what  I  would  term 
"de  Jure  quotas"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"de  facto  quotas"  on  the  other.  If  we  give 
some  thought  to  it,  we  will  see  that  there 
really  is  such  a  distinction — one  that  is 
f  anriiliar  to  us. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  main  thesis. 
It  is  this: 

Our  system  of  government,  at  the  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  levels,  affords  us 
only  one  basis  for  representation  of  peo- 
ple. The  exclusive  criterion  that  we  use 
is  territorial.  We  draw  geographical 
boundaries  inside  which  the  voters  do 
not  cast  their  ballots  in  whole  teams 
but.  rather,  as  individual  persons.  The 
popular  will  of  this  body  politic  is  as- 
sessed and  expressed  through  one-man, 
one-vote  elections  with  the  majority  tak- 
ing all— the  "all"  being,  for  Instance,  the 
one  Congressman  elected  in  the  congres- 
sional district.  He  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  all  their  constituents.  If  we  were 
to  accord  quota  status  to  all  special  in- 
terest groups  in  a  congressional  district, 
then  one  Congressman  would  not  be 
enough.  Each  district  would  have  to  be 
represented  not  by  a  Congressman  but  by 
a  committee. 

T^  territorial  system  has  served  us 
faithfully  since  the  founding  of  our  coun- 
try and,  if  we  look  at  it  closely,  I  think 
we  will  see  that  this  simple  and  exclusive 
test  of  what  is  a  political  constituency 
offers  us  the  solution  to  our  current  prob- 
lems. If  we  hold  to  what  is  familiar  to 
all  Americans,  spuming  quotas,  syndi- 
calism and  complicated — therefore  sus- 
pect— schemes  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation, then  we  may  feel  assured  of 
the  support  of  nearly  all  Americans.  Vot- 
ers understand  the  territorial  system  be- 
cause it  is  familiar  and  easy  to  under- 
stand— and  they  accept  it  because  its 
essential  fairness  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  our  present 
difficulties,  then,  is  a  perception  of  the 
territorial  constituency  as  having  two 
aspects.  On  one  hand,  it  is  the  only  de 
jure  basis  for  representation  of  people  in 
our  governmental  processes.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  traditionally  has  afforded 
us  also  with  a  de  facto  basis  for  repre- 
sentation of  people  as  grouos.  This  may 
be  stated  another  way — the  territorial 
constituency  allows  us,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  arrange  for  all  sorts  of  quota 
representation  without  prescribing  actual 
quotas. 

One  example  of  a  territorial  constit- 
uency that  serves  also  as  a  basis  for 
"quota"  representation  is  the  city  ward, 
or  state  legislative  district,  or  Congres- 
sional district,  consisting  of  black  neigh- 
borhoods in  our  large  Northern  cities. 
With  few  exceptions — perhaps  none  to- 
day— the  people  in  each  of  these  districts 
elect  a  black  man  or  a  black  woman  to 


represent  them.  The  law  does  not  say- 
in  f8«;t,  it  carmot  say — that  they  must 
do  this.  But  political  realities  are  such 
that  they  do  do  it,  predictably.  Therefore, 
if  we  were  to  adopt  the  territorial  prin- 
ciple to  the  process  of  delegate  selection 
for  the  national  convention — and  if  we 
were  to  establish  territorial  coiistituen- 
cies  co-extenslve  with  black  neighbor- 
hoods— we  would  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  number  of  black  delegates 
going  to  the  convention  woidd  be  at  least 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
blacks  in  our  population.  This,  then, 
would  become  the  de  facto  "quota." 

This  does  not  collide  with  the  Amer- 
ican ethic  because  no  law  or  party  regu- 
lation requires  the  selection  of  a  black 
delegate.  The  door  is  left  open  to  the 
possibility  that  a  white  delegate  might 
be  chosen  to  represent  a  black  constitu- 
ency, just  as  Senator  Brooke,  a  black, 
has  been  chosen  by  a  predominantly 
white  constituency  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  even  if  blacks  were  to 
choose  only  blacks,  and  whites  only 
whites,  this  would  in  no  way  seem  out 
of  order  or  unacceptable  to  the  American 
people.  We  are,  after  all,  Uving  in  a  time 
when  congressional  district  boundaries 
are  being  shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  vir- 
tually assure  the  election  of  black  Con- 
gressmen. Blacks  have  demanded  this — 
and  whites,  attimed  to  the  concept  of  the 
territorial  constituency,  have  not  ob- 
jected. 

Similarly,  de  facto  "quotas"  are  visible 
today  in  white  constituencies.  In  cities 
such  as  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  is  di- 
vided into  33  wards,  there  has  been  a 
strong  historical  tendency  for  predomi- 
nantly Himgarian  wards  to  elect  Hun- 
garian city  councilmen,  and  for  Italian 
wards  to  elect  Italian  councilmen.  It 
often  happens  that  a  Hungarian  ward, 
say,  might  reject  a  Magyar  candidate 
and  throw  its  votes  to  a  Lithuanian.  But 
when  the  Hungarian  people  do  this  of 
their  own  volition,  they  have  no  stand- 
ing to  complain  that  they  are  under- 
represented  as  Hungarians  in  the  city 
council.  In  fact,  they  do  not  complain, 
and  the  territorial  system  survives  and 
thrives — since  everyone  luiows  that  the 
Magjars  could  have  had  their  "quota" 
councilman  had  they  wanted  one. 

Territorial  constituencies  also  yield  de 
facto  "quotas"  based  on  the  relative  eco- 
nomic standing  of  the  voters.  Hence,  a 
tendency  is  discernible  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  for  State  legislative  dis- 
trict in  working  class  neighborhoods  to 
send  to  the  State  capital  persons  with 
ties  to  organized  labor,  while  suburban 
districts  are  more  likely  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives in  prolessional  or  white  collar 
occupations.  It  is  true  that  union  locals 
are  not  assured  that  their  own  officers 
will  represent  him  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture. But  on  the  other  hand  the  members 
do  not  insist  on  this,  since  their  interests 
are  served,  anyway,  by  having  another 
of  their  peers  represent  them.  The  de- 
mography and  geography  of  the  terri- 
torial constituency  are  the  crucial  fac- 
tors that  assure  labor  its  "quota." 

The  key,  then,  to  achieving  at  the  next 
national  convention  the  broadest  pos- 
sible representation  of  all  elements  of  the 
Democratic  Party  is  to  insist,  by  party 
decree,  that  each  delegate  repreieat  a 
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discrete  territorial  constituency.  This 
would  become  the  sine  qua  non  for  seat- 
ing of  the  delegate  by  the  credentials 
committee. 

Such  a  requirement,  I  submit,  would 
not  be  altogether  revolutionary.  Many 
convention  delegates  already  are  chosen 
pursuant  to  this  kind  of  system.  But  the 
system  needs  refinement.  In  Ohio,  for 
example,  we  have  a  large  bloc  of  State 
at-large  delegates,  with  the  rest  chosen 
from  the  State's  23  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Both  of  these  territorial  constitu- 
encies are  much  too  large  to  yield  the 
kind  of  de  facto  "quota"  representation 
that  we  must  rely  en,  in  my  opinion,  to 
reunite  and  rebuild  oiu*  Democratic 
Party.  It  goes  without  saying  that  any- 
one chosen  to  represent  the  entire  State, 
as  the  Ohio  at-large  delegates  are,  does 
not  have  a  real  constituency  he  can  call 
his  own — and  no  voter  sees  himself  re- 
flected in  that  delegate.  This  problem  is 
only  slightly  abated  as  we  come  down  to 
the  congressional  district  level.  Cuya- 
hoga, the  State's  largest  county,  has  only 
three  craigressional  districts  and  part  of 
a  fourth.  While  multidelegate  slates 
are  chosen  in  each  of  these  districts, 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  slate  will 
be  broadly  representative  of  all  the 
neighborhoods  that  compose  the  mas- 
sive districts. 

Again  using  Ohio  for  Illustrative  pur- 
poses, the  remedy  is  clear.  Since  the 
State  was  apportioned  153  votes  at  the 
1972  convention,  it  ought  to  be  divided 
into  153  ad  hoc  districts  for  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  1976  convention — as- 
suming the  apportionment  remain  the 
same.  The  delegate  chosen  to  represent 
each  of  these  districts  should  be  a  resi- 
dent of  his  or  her  territory,  for  de  facto 
"quota"  purposes.  We  can  be  certain 
that  each  of  these  153  ad  hoc  constituen- 
cies would  be  small  enough  to  assure  de 
facto  "quota"  representation.  We  would 
end  up,  under  the  proposal  I  advance 
here,  with  a  one-district,  one-delegate 
system  across  the  country. 

This  system  would  work  well  in  States 
that  hold  primary  elections.  If  a  Hum- 
phrey were  contending  with  a  McGov- 
em  in  Ohio  under  such  terms  in  1976, 
each  would  have  to  field  delegate-can- 
didates in  every  one  of  the  1953  ad  hoc 
constituencies,  and  he  would  have  to 
carry  each  of  these  districts,  for  a  full 
sweep  of  the  State.  In  addition,  the 
Ohio  party  leadership,  or  some  Demo- 
cratic county  chairmen,  wanting  to 
watch  and  wait,  might  file  uncommitted 
delegate  slates  in  all  or  some  of  the  153 
districts.  And,  further,  eaich  of  these 
districts  would  be  small  enough  to  al- 
low an  energetic  individual  to  "break 
Into  the  system"  on  his  own.  There 
would  not  be  too  many  doorbells  to  ring, 
and  the  cost  of  campaigning  in  such  a 
district  would  not  be  prohibitive.  In  this 
way,  anyone — old  or  young — could  take 
on  the  "bosses,"  running  as  a  delegate- 
candidate  pledged  to  himself  or  to  the 
Presidential  contender  of  his  choice. 
Rijn-off  elections  could  be  held  in  each 
district,  as  necessary,  to  preclude  the 
cppture  of  the  constituency  by  a  well 
oigf.niied,  but  small,  minority. 

However,  the  one-district,  one-dele- 
gate system  need  not,  as  I  see  it.  be 
limited  to  States  that  hold  primary  elec- 


tions. The  plan  could  be  adapted  as  well 
to  States  that  use  conventions  or  pre- 
cinct caucuses  or  some  other  method  of 
selecting  national  convention  delegates. 
The  essential  point,  for  the  piu-poses  of 
this  plan,  is  not  how  the  delegates  are 
chosen  in  each  State.  Whether  the  dele- 
gate was  elected  by  Etemocratic  voters 
in  a  primary  or  appointed  by  the  State 
party  executive  committee,  or  whatever, 
would  be  of  no  relevance  provided  the 
prime  requirement  was  met,  this  being 
that  the  delegate  reside  in  his  district. 

Women,  as  women,  could  be  taken 
care  of  easily  imder  the  territorial  sys- 
tem, should  a  consensiis  develop  tii 
favor  of  doing  so.  The  party  rule  could 
require  simply  that  one  man  and  one 
woman  be  elected  from  each  delegate 
district.  We  might,  as  an  alternative, 
devise  a  system  under  which  the  dele- 
gate in  each  district  be  either  a  man  or 
woman,  and  that  an  alternate  delegate 
of  the  opposite  sex  be  selected  in  each 
district. 

It  is  probably  worth  noting  that  Dem- 
ocratic Governors,  mayors.  Congress- 
men, and  other  officeholders — many  of 
whom  felt  that  they  themselves  had 
been  excluded  from  the  1972  conven- 
tion— should  have  little  to  complain 
about  under  this  plan.  While  it  guar- 
antees them  no  quota,  de  facto  or  other- 
wise, any  politician  who  stays  in  touch 
with  his  people  ought  to  be  able  to  run 
in  his  home  neighborhood  and  carry 
it. 

The  hurdles  to  putting  a  territorisd 
constituency  plan  into  effect  would  be 
formidable,  but  probably  not  insur- 
mountable. First,  there  would  be  legal 
obstacles.  I  do  not  know,  frankly,  how 
many  States,  if  any.  would  have  to  amend 
basic  laws  before  they  could  adopt  the 
system.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  plan 
would  not  be  so  unpopular  as  to  prompt 
a  great  deal  of  resistance.  And  I  cer- 
tainly think  this  is  a  legally  viable  plan 
in  the  sense  that  no  one's  constitutional 
rights  appear  to  be  violated. 

The  political  obstacles  could  prove 
more  troublesome — not  necessarily  be- 
cause of  hostility  to  the  plan  but  rather 
on  account  of  the  sheer  difficulty  of  put- 
ting It  into  effect.  Where  do  we  start  in 
carving  out  the  ad  hoc  electoral  dis- 
tricts? Is  the  process  itself  likely  to  be- 
come so  controversial  as  to  further  di- 
vide the  party? 

As  to  the  first  question,  I  think  we 
would  get  off  to  a  good  start  if  we  were 
to  use  Federal  census  tracts  as  the  basis 
for  carving  out  the  districts.  On  the  aver- 
age, nationally,  each  tract  consists  of 
some  4,000  persons.  They  would  prove 
particularly  useful  in  constructing  a  ter- 
ritorial constituency  system  because  an 
attempt  is  made  by  the  Census  Bureau  to 
make  each  tract  as  homogeneous  as  pos- 
sible in  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic 
terms.  The  trick  would  be  to  combine 
tracts  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  in 
Ohio,  say,  153  districts  substantially 
equal  In  Democratic  voting  population, 
at  the  same  time  preserving,  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done,  the  demographic  in- 
tegrity of  the  combined  tracts.  Riiral 
areas  of  each  State  are  not  tracted,  but 
Census  Bureau  data  is.  of  course,  avail- 
able for  these  regions  as  well.  Most  of 
the  political  problems,  however,  especi- 


ally In  the  Democratic  Party,  are  likely 
to  occur  In  the  densely  populated  urban- 
suburban  areas. 

As  to  the  districting  process  becoming 
controversial  and  divisive.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  this  can  be  held  to  a  rather 
harmless  minlmiun.  The  fact  Is  that  es- 
tablishing ad  hoc  districts  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  selecting  delegates  to  a  Presiden- 
tial nominating  convention  would  be  un- 
like the  usual  [>olltical  mapping  opera- 
tions, and  therefore  the  two  classic  rea- 
sons for  bickering  and  gerrymandering 
would  be  lacking. 

First,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to 
gerrymander  for  partisan  purposes.  The 
Republicans  would  have  no  stake  what- 
ever in  the  borders  we  establish,  and 
neither  we  nor  they  could  derive  pariisan 
advantage,  no  matter  where  the  Unes  faU. 
Since  the  boundaries  would  have  rele- 
vance only  for  the  Democratic  Party,  our 
Incentive  would  be  to  draw  the  lines  in 
such  a  way  as  to  not  antagonize  other 
Democrats. 

Second,  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
gerrymander  to  protect  the  seat  of  an 
incumbent  coimcilman  or  state  legisla- 
tor or  whatever.  There  would  be  no  such 
mciunbents  in  these  ad  hoc  delegate  dis- 
tricts, which  would  exist  only  to  provide 
a  territorial  base  for  national  convention 
delegates. 

We  might  hear  charges  of  racial  gerry- 
mandering, but  I  doubt  that  this  would 
occur  too  often.  After  all,  we  have  a  sit- 
uation— unfortunate  for  other  reasons — 
that  finds  blacks  so  congealed  over  large 
expanses  of  urban  territory  that  no  feas- 
ible way  could  be  found,  provided  the 
constituencies  were  small  enough,  to  sub- 
stantially deny  blacks  their  de  facto 
"quotas." 

The  lack  of  Incentives  for  gerryman- 
dering provide  us  with  a  periect  set-up 
for  bringing  a  computer  into  each  State 
to  flgiire  out  objectively  where  the 
boundary  lines  should  fall.  Into  this  neu- 
tral computer,  whose  rulings  are  likely  to 
win  wide  acceptance  among  all  Demo- 
crats— since  Its  task  would  be  more 
mathematical  than  political — we  could 
feed  Democratic  party  registration  fig- 
ures for  the  last  preceding  congressional 
election.  The  computer  would  start  with 
census  tracts,  sift  them  for  Democratic 
registrants  and  then  arrive  at  some  for- 
mula to  combine  the  tracts  into  delegate 
districts.  Work  on  this  could  begin  right 
after  the  1974  congressional  election— 2 
years  before  the  Presidential  election. 
When  the  computer  finishes,  district 
boundaries  could  be  published,  and  ave- 
nues opened  for  citizens  to  challenge  the 
boundaries.  These  aopeals.  should  there 
be  any,  could  be  disposed  of — and  any 
necessary  adjustments  made — well  be- 
fore the  Presidential  race  begins. 

This,  in  essence,  Is  the  plan  I  ask  you 
to  consider.  I  will  be  happy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  discuss  this  further  with  our  col- 
leagues. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  CRIM- 
INAL CODE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  !*>  minutes. 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    Mr.    Speaker. 
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along  with  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Don  Edwards  of  California,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  proposed  "Federal  Crim- 
inal Code  Reform  Act  of  1973."  This  long 
overdue,  sorely  needed  legislation  is  the 
work  product  of  the  Nationsd  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws. 

The  National  Commission — better 
known  as  the  Brown  Commission,  be- 
cause of  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
the  Honorable  Edmund  Q.  Brown,  for- 
mer attorney  general  and  Governor  of 
the  State  of  California — was  established 
in  late  1966  by  Act  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress— Public  Law  89-801.  November  8. 
1966.  It  was  a  bipartisan  Commission 
consisting  of  U.S.  Senators,  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  dis- 
trict and  circuit  court  Judges  and  out- 
standing practicing  attorneys. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission,  as 
set  out  In  the  law  which  established  it 
was  to  "make  a  full  and  complete 
review  and  study  of  the  statutory  and 
case  law  of  the  United  States  which  con- 
stitutes the  Federal  system  of  criminal 
Justice  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
and  recommending  to  the  Cmgress  leg- 
islation which  would  improve  the  Fed- 
eral system  of  criminal  justice.  It  shall 
be  the  further  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  make  recommendations  for  revision 
and  recodification  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States,  includmg  the  re- 
peal of  unnecessary  or  undesirable  stat- 
utes and  such  changes  In  the  penalty 
structure  as  the  Commission  may  feel 
will  better  serve  the  ends  of  Justice." 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  the  end 
i-esult  of  approximately  3  years  of  in- 
tensive study  by  the  Commission  and 
Its  advisory  committee,  consultants,  and 
staff,  assiduously  to  carry  out  the  as- 
signed task.  Otir  distinguished  former 
colleague,  now  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Dick  Poff.  ably  served  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
durmg  its  entire  existence.  Congressman 
Edwards  served  until  October  1969.  when 
he  was  replaced  by  our  very  able  former 
colleague  from  Illinois.  Ab  Mikva,  whose 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  Invaluable. 

I  should  note,  too,  that  the  15-mem- 
ber  Advisory  Committee  was  chaired  by 
the  distingiilshed  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  former  Attorney  General. 
Tom  C.  Clark,  and  Included  among  Its 
members  the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, the  present  Attorney  General. 
No  Commission  was  ever  more  ably 
served  by  a  staff  than  was  ours,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Louis  B.  Schwartz 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  and  Richard  A.  Green,  presently 
Deputy  Dh'ector  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center. 

In  the  foreword  to  its  final  report,  the 
Commission  detailed  the  manner  in 
which  it  approached  its  monumental  task 
as  follows: 

The  Commlsslon'a  staff  and  conaultanta. 
working  with  law  enforcement  agencies,  pre- 
pared preliminary  drafts  and  supporting 
memoranda.  These  drew  upon  the  reports  of 
Other  bodies,  such  as  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  the  National  Comi.ils- 
•ton  on  Causes  and  PrevenUon  of  Violenoa, 


the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU 
Disorders,  the  American  Bar  Association  Proj- 
ect on  Standards  for  Criminal  Justice,  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  National  Coun- 
cU  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  and  numerous 
State  penal  law  revision  commissions.  Pre- 
liminary drafts  were  reviewed  by  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  Commission  In 
periodic  discussion  meetings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  phase  of  in- 
tensive study,  the  Commission  published  the 
Study  Draft  of  June  1970  in  order  the  secure 
the  benefit  of  pubUc  criticism  before  the 
Commission  made  Its  decisions.  This  proce- 
dure, affording  a  pre-Report  view  of  proposals 
under  consideration,  was  unique  In  Commis- 
sion practice;  and  suggestions  and  criticism 
addressed  to  the  Study  Draft  aided  greatly 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Pinal  Report.  Many 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  government 
counseled  with  the  Commission  staff  and 
submitted  memoranda.  The  Commission  has 
had  the  benefit  of  Informal  exchanges  with 
committees  of  the  n.S.  Judicial  Conference. 
A  number  of  prosecutors  and  private  prac- 
titioners have  written  to  the  Conunlssion  and 
their  comments  have  been  taken  into  account 
In  revising  the  Study  Draft  provisions. 

Among  the  basic  features  of  the  pro- 
posed code  are  the  following: 

First.  It  Is  a  comprehensive  enactment 
of  major  Federal  criminal  law  In  one 
document — truly  a  criminal  code. 

Second.  It  overhauls  the  existing, 
chaotic  sentencing  system. 

Third.  It  distinguishes  for  the  first 
time  the  question  of  what  is  criminal 
behavior  from  the  question  of  whether 
certain  criminal  behavior  falls  within 
Federal  Jurisdiction. 

Fourth.  It  constitutes  an  integrated 
criminal  law  system  in  which,  imlike  ex- 
isting law,  the  various  parts  are  closely 
Interrelated. 

The  above  listing  is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  what  the  proposed  code  seeks  to 
accomplish  in  our  Federal  system.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  end 
product,  a  bill  of  about  300  psiges.  Is  an 
effort  to  construct  a  fair  workable  crimi- 
nal code  out  of  a  multitude  of  crimi- 
nal laws  and  a  system  of  criminal  Justice 
which  has  grown  piecemeal  through  the 
years  without  any  considered  design  and 
is  obviously  not  tulequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  fact.  There  Is  no 
one  of  which  I  am  aware,  including  Con- 
gressman Edwards  and  me,  who  is  in 
agreement  with  every  provision  of  this 
bill.  The  bill  represents  the  majority 
views  of  the  Commission,  In  some  In- 
stances on  very  highly  controversial  sub- 
jects. Including  national  security,  drugs, 
capital  punishment,  Federal-State  rela- 
tions, insanity,  civil  rights,  and  firearms. 
to  mention  a  few.  However,  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  on  which  I  am.  privi- 
leged to  serve  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Congressman  Bill  Hungate  of  Mis- 
souri, having  begim  Its  consideration  of 
this  subject.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  im- 
portant that  the  majority  views  of  the 
Commission  be  lncorp>orated  in  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  so  that  it  may  be  before 
the  subcommittee. 

An  equally  exhaustive  code  reform  bill 
(H.R.  6046) ,  developed  by  the  Justice  De- 
I>artment  under  Attorneys  General  Mit- 
chell and  Kleindlenst  after  exhaustive 
study  of  the  Brown  Commission  recom- 
mendations, is  already  pending  with  the 
subcommittee.  It  represents  the  execu- 


tive branch  view  of  what  a  criminal  code 
should  be.  8.  1.  introduced  by  Senators 
McClellan.  Ervin,  and  Hruska — the 
Senate  Members  of  the  Commission — 
contains  the  minority  views  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  controversial  Issues  on 
which  unanimous  agreement  could  not  be 
reached. 

In  my  Judgment,  neither  HJl.  6046 
nor  S.  1  constitutes  as  significant  an  im- 
provement in  our  criminal  Justice  system 
as  does  the  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today.  Yet,  recognizing  that  there  have 
been  developments  In  the  criminal  justice 
field  since  Uie  Commission  concluded  its 
intensive  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
work  of  other  Commissions,  consultants, 
and  experts,  and  the  input  of  many  per- 
sons and  organisations  following  publica- 
tion of  a  study  draft  in  1970, 1  approach 
the  congressional  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  with  an  open 
mind.  I  have  but  one  paramount  thought, 
our  criminal  Justice  system  is  In  dire 
need  of  substantial  Improvement.  Now  is 
the  time. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ii^.  Abzuc)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
were  at  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Nation  was 
constantly  urged  to  support  the  men 
who  fought  there.  Now  those  who  lived 
through  it  are  home  again — bitterly  dis- 
covering that  aiH>arently  no  one  knows 
or  cares.  The  indifference  with  which 
they  are  greeted,  the  frustration  of 
searching  for  nonexistent  jobs,  of  re- 
establishing family  relationships,  add  to 
the  trauma  of  the  war  that  none  of 
them  can  ever  forget. 

We  hear  of  a  few  of  their  tragedies, 
mostly  those  involving  POW's.  We  learn 
how  one  killed  his  wife,  another  himself. 
We  do  not  hear  much  of  similar  tragedies 
in  the  lives  of  other  veterans  who  were 
not  prisoners  of  war.  Yet  the  same  back- 
ground of  senseless  violence  lives  on  in 
their  memories — making  it  difficult  to 
adjust  to  a  society  that  paradoxically  de- 
plores violence  at  home. 

They  are  changed  men — and  they  re- 
turn to  changed  families.  Wives  learned 
new  Independence,  children  grew  up 
without  fathers;  now  all  must  try  to 
readjust  to  the  realities  of  family  life. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  finding  it  al- 
most Impossible. 

A  memorandum  bemg  circulated  In 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Siir- 
gery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
states: 

Reliable  surveys  and  studies  conducted  by 
the  military  and  by  VA  Indicate  serious  and 
prolonged  readjtistment  problems  exist  in 
approximately  1  out  of  6  new  veterans  but. 
to  a  lesser  degree,  were  experienced  by  all. 

.  This  means  that  some  half -million 
young  men  need  psychiatric  help. 

Senator  McOovirn  has  introduced  in 
the  other  body  a  bill  to  make  that  help 
more  available  and  to  extend  it  to  the 
families  of  veterans.  I  have  the  honor  of 
introducing  today  an  identical  bill,  the 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans  and  Dependents 
Psychological  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1973. 
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The  bill  directs  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  initiate  and  carry 
out  a  special  psychiatric,  psychological, 
and  counseling  program  for  all  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era  and  their  dependents 
who  are  ezperlenctng  difficulty  in  read- 
justment. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
contract  for  such  services  from  public  or 
private  sources  when  he  determines  that 
such  services  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  those  currently  offered,  or  If  VA 
facilities  are  unavailable  or  inadequate. 
At  present,  many  veterans  are  reluctant 
to  contact  the  VA,  regarding  it  as  merely 
an  extension  of  the  hated  war.  If  private 
and  public  professionals  are  available,  he 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  seek  help. 

It  is  essential  also  that  his  family  re- 
ceive counseling  at  the  same  time.  The 
precedent  for  this  expansion  of  services 
is  contained  In  the  Veterans  Health  Care 
Extension  Act.  This  bill  extends  the 
care  still  furOier,  to  families  of  those 
missing  in  action,  and  to  any  person  who 
lives  with  a  veteran  and  may  be  instru- 
mental in  the  success  of  his  treatment. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  to  help 
these  war  victims  return  to  a  useful  life, 
we  must  act  to  provide  the  help  they 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

S.  2322 
A    bill   to   amend    chapter    17    of   title    38, 
United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affaire  to  Initiate  and 
carry    out    a   special    psychiatric,   psycho- 
logical, and  counseling  program  for  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era,  especially  former 
prisoners   of   war,   and   their   dependents 
who  are  experiencing  psychological  prob- 
lems as  the  result  of  military  service  per- 
formed by  such  veterans 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congre:s   assemliled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans and  Dependents  Psychological  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  620 
a  new  section  as  follows : 
"§  620A.  Special  psychological  readjustment 
assistance  program 
"(a)  As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)    The  term  'veteran'  means  any  per- 
son who  served  In  the  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service  during  the  Vietnam  era,  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  his  discharge,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  the  services  provided  for 
under  this  section  because  of  the  i>erform- 
ance  of  such  service  or  because  of  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

"(2)  The  term  "dependent'  means — 
"(A)    the  spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran; 
"(B)  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran  who 
died  In  service  or  who  died  as  the  result  of 
a  service-connected  disability; 

"(C)  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  In  a  missing  status  (as  de- 
fined In  section  651(2)  of  title  37);  or 

"(D)  any  member  of  the  immediate  family 
of  a  veteran  or  dependent  (Including  a  legal 
guardian),  or.  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  or 
dependent  who  has  no  Immediate  family 
(or  legal  guardian) ,  the  person  In  whoae 
household  the  veteran  or  dependent  certifies 
his  Intention  to  live.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  providing  services  tinder  this 
section  to  such  member  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  successful  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  or  dependent. 
"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  initiate  and 
carry  out  a  special  program  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  veterans,  espe- 
cially former  prisoners  of  war.  and  their  de- 


pendents who  are  experiencing  psychological 
problems  as  the  result  of  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  performed  by  the 
veteran.  Such  program  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  auch  psychiatric, 
psychological,  and  counseling  services  (In  ad> 
dltlon  to  those  services  otherwise  author* 
Ized  by  this  chapter)  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  success! vil  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon  of  the  veteran  or  dependent. 

"(c)  In  carrylnjc  out  the  special  program 
provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall,  \inder  such  rules 
and  regtilatlons  as  he  may  prescribe,  con- 
tract for  psychiatric,  psychological,  and 
counseling  services  from  public  or  private 
sources  whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that — 

"(1)  such  services  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  succeesfvil  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  or  dependent 
and  such  services  are  unavailable  or  Inade- 
quate in  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties 

"(2)  an  undue  hardship  would  be  placed 
upon  the  veteran  or  dependent  because  of 
the  distance  the  veteran  or  dependent  would 
have  to  travel  in  order  to  obtain  such  services 
at  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility; 

"(3)  the  hours  at  which  such  services  are 
available  at  a  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ity are  Incompatible  with  the  time  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  or  the  dependent  and 
would  result  in  a  financial  or  other  hardship 
on  the  veteran  or  dependent  to  receive  such 
services  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility;  or 

"(4)  such  services  provided  outside  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities  would,  for  any 
reason,  be  more  beneficial  to  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  or  depend- 
ent. 

"(d)  The  participation  of  any  veteran  or 
dependent  in  the  program  provided  for  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  wholly  voluntary  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  tc  eligibility  for  or 
receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assistance 
from,  or  participation  In,  any  other  pro- 
gram under  this  title.". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  17  of  title  &8.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  be- 
low 

"620.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care." 
the  following: 

"620A.  Special    psychological    readjustment 
assistance  program.". 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act. 


J.  B.  LANDRY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  30,  1973,  Mr.  J.  B.  Landry  re- 
tired after  serving  for  30  years  as  post- 
master at  Prairieville  Post  Office  in 
Prairieville,  La. 

Mr.  Landry  has  had  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  postal  service  and 
his  contributions  to  the  community  have 
been  outstanding.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  postal  clerk  under  his  father,  the 
late  Leonce  Landry  who  began  as  post- 
master under  the  administration  of 
Postmaster  General  Albert  S.  Burleson. 
During  his  tenure  as  postmaster,  J.  B. 
Landry  has  recommended  four  area  post- 
msister  appointments,  three  rural  routes, 
and  one  auxiliary  mail  route  at  Prairie- 
ville. Through  his  efforts,  a  mail  truck 
route  was  established  from  Baton  Rouge 
that  significantly  increased  the  speed  of 


msiil  service  for  the  more  than  5,000  cus- 
tomers in  Prairieville  and  those  in  the 
surrounding  towns  of  Gonzales,  Sor- 
rento, St.  Amant,  Brittany,  and  Duples- 
sis.  Perhaps  the  pride  of  Mr.  Landry's 
service  record  is  the  new  Prairieville  Post 
Office  facility  that  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted as  a  result  of  4  years  of  perse- 
verence  and  planning. 

These  fine  accomplishments  as  post- 
master are  supplemented  by  an  equally 
commendable  record  in  community 
affairs. 

Mr.  Lambert  is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  chief  architects  of  Little 
League  baseball  in  Ascension  Parish.' 
having  served  as  director  of  the  East 
Ascension  Sportsmen  League,  athletic 
director  of  the  Ascension  Little  League 
program,  president  of  the  Bayou  Baseball 
League,  and  as  the  force  behind  numer- 
ous fund-raising  efforts  for  baseball  in 
the  parish. 

Mr.  Landry  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  for  25  years 
and  has  been  very  active  in  fimd-raising 
drives  for  the  Prairieville  F^lr  Associa- 
tion, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
the  Prairieville  Volunteer  Pire  Etepart- 
ment.  The  St.  John  Evangeline  Church, 
damaged  in  a  severe  lightning  storm,  was 
recently  rebuilt  due  largely  to  the  ener- 
gies of  Mr.  Landry  who  donated  his  5V2- 
acre  park  for  a  church  benefit. 

This  is  the  tjrpe  of  individual  whose 
dvic  and  professional  achievements  are 
but  token  testimony  to  his  total  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  for  the  people  of 
Prairieville  and  vicinity.  When  personzd 
service  is  at  such  a  premium  these  days, 
it  is  indeed  comforting  to  know  that 
there  are  public  servants  who  unselfish- 
ly dedicate  their  lives  to  serving  the 
needs  of  their  customers  and  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  their  office. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  PrairievUle, 
I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Landry  for  a  job  well  done. 


LEWIS    E.    TURNER^A    DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  OFFICIAL 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix>int  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly  out- 
standing and  dedicated  public  servant 
passed  away  within  hours  after  the  Con- 
gress recessed  last  month. 

The  Honorable  Lewis  E.  Turner,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Installations  and  Logistics  died  suddenly 
on  August  5,  1973.  The  loss  of  his  services 
will  be  felt  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Nation.  He  was  my  close  personal  friend 
and  his  death  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  me. 

Lew  Tiumer  began  his  service  to  the 
Air  Force  in  1948.  He  quickly  distin- 
guished himself  through  ability,  dedica- 
tion to  duty,  and  high  patriotism.  Be- 
cause he  served  his  Nation  so  ably  in 
positions  of  increasing  responsibility 
with  the  Air  Force,  our  Nation  today  is 
stronger  and  the  cause  of  freedom  has 
been  helped. 

Bom  in  Radford,  Va.,  56  years  ago. 
he  attended  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity and  entered  Government  service 
in  1940,  first  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  later  with  the  General  Ac- 
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counting  Office  and  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Over  the  years,  I  came  to  respect  Lew 
Turner  very  much.  There  were  many 
occasions  when  he  and  I  were  closely 
associated  in  important  work  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  his  work  he  was 
at  all  times  a  true  gentleman.  Yet,  he 
could  be  hard  and  tough  when  it  ctune 
to  making  decisions  which  affected  the 
security  of  our  Nation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  Air  Force.  Even  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  an  unpopular  position,  he 
held  fast  to  the  concept  that  our  Na- 
tion's security  is  uppermost  and  he  never 
wavered  in  his  efforts  to  provide  the 
free  world  the  mightiest  deterrent  to 
war  ever  conceived  by  man — a  strong 
and  effective  national  defense. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
to  know  Lew  Turner  and  to  share  his 
friendship  know  how  much  he  will  be 
missed  in  and  out  of  the  Government. 
We  know  how  devoted  he  was  to  his  be- 
loved wife,  Kate,  and  to  his  children. 
Our  deep  and  earnest  ssonpathles  go  out 
to  his  family. 

Lew  Turner  has  been  taken  from  us 
too  early,  smd  at  a  time  when  he  was 
contributing  much  in  the  fight  to  keep 
America  strong  and  free.  He  leaves  a  void 
which  will  be  difficult  to  fill  and  a  record 
of  service  which  cannot  be  siu-passed. 


THE  STATE  OP  BAHRAIN— A  FRIEND 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  p>er- 
mlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  15 
I  had  the  privilege  and  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  offering  congratulations 
on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Amir  of  the  State  of  Bahrain  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  that  coimtry's 
independence.  It  was  also  my  opportu- 
nity to  engage  in  lengthy  discussions 
with  the  distinguished  foreign  minister 
of  Bahrain. 

Bahrain  is  a  small  island  country  on 
the  Arab  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  an 
area  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States.  Friendly  ties  between  our  two 
countries  have  existed  for  many  years, 
and  during  my  visit  I  learned  that  the 
encouragement  of  new  American  enter- 
prises in  Bahrain  is  a  primary  objective 
of  its  government. 

Two  years  ago  when  Bahrain  became 
fully  independent  of  Great  Britain,  its 
leaders  and  people  saw  neither  reason 
nor  need  to  alter  their  western  orienta- 
tion. There  was  no  rush  to  open  doors 
to  the  Communist  capitals  of  the  world. 

Our  two  coimtries  differ  vastly  in  size 
and  in  many  other  respects,  but  we  share 
a  foundation  of  common  aspirations  and 
values.  The  people  of  Bahrain  are  prac- 
tical and  tolerant.  They  are  dedicated  to 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Foreign  com- 
panies are  encouraged  to  use  Bahrain 
as  their  commercial  headquarters  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  Airlines  in  particular 
do  this.  Bahrain  levies  no  income  or  cor- 
porate taxes,  and  there  are  no  restric- 
tions on  the  rei>atriation  of  the  profits 
of  foreign-owned  companies. 

The  Bahrain  Government  is  proving 
itself  forward-looking.  Already  prepara- 


tions have  been  made  for  a  Constitution 
to  come  into  effect  on  December  16  of 
this  year.  Then  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment will  be  shared  between  the  Amir,  a 
hereditary  ruler,  and  a  popularly  elected 
Parliament. 

Friendly  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Bsdirain  began  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  when  an  American 
medical  mission  was  established  on  the 
Island.  The  Bsihrain  Petroleum  Com- 
pany— Bapco — owned  by  Cal-Tex,  made 
the  first  oil  strike  on  the  Arab  side  of 
the  Gulf  in  1932  in  Bahrain.  While  oil 
royalties  have  provided  the  country  with 
extra  revenues,  these  have  been  modest 
and  may  largely  cease  in  a  few  years 
when  most  of  its  present  oil  reserves  are 
expected  to  be  used  up.  However,  oil  ex- 
plorations are  continuing. 

For  the  the  past  25  years  or  so  Bahrain 
has  also  been  the  home  port  for  a  small 
unit  of  our  Navy,  the  U.S.  Middle  East 
Force.  U.S.  ships  there  play  an  important 
part  by  showing  the  flag  throughout  the 
area.  This  small  force  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  very  large  Russian  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
They  have  bases  in  Iraq,  Yemen,  and 
Somalia,  and  there  is  a  large  Russian 
naval  presence  in  Bangladesh. 

Our  Embassy  was  established  in  Bah- 
rain at  the  time  of  its  Independence  in 
1971.  American  companies  having  inter- 
ests and  personnel  in  Bahrain  includes 
Kaiser  Aluminum,  General  Electric, 
Chase  Manliattan  Bank,  First  National 
City  Bank,  and  several  oil  drilling  serv- 
ice companies. 

Technical  training  is  a  field  in  which 
the  Bahralnl  people  are  deserving  of  our 
help.  We  are  providing  some  now,  and 
more  should  be  done.  Two  dozen  Bah- 
ralnl young  men  and  women  are  studying 
at  the  American  University  of  Beirut  on 
AID  scholarships.  The  Peace  Corps  Is 
now  beginning  a  program  there.  Aid  ex- 
perts have  also  worked  with  Bahrain  offi- 
cials in  manpower  planning  and  popula- 
tion control.  There  are  further  opportu- 
nities in  which  the  United  States  can  be 
helpful  in  this  important  field. 

In  brief,  Arab  Bahrain  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  a  small  country  which  has  pride  in 
itself  and  in  its  friendship  with  the 
United  States.  More  Americans  should  be 
aware  of  this,  and  we  should  overlook  no 
opportunities  to  do  what  we  can  to 
strengthen  our  ties  with  the  government 
and  people  of  Bahrain. 


LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  VOTERS  CON- 
DUCT OPINION  POLL  ON  CAM- 
PAIGN  FINANCES 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRIC:^  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
topic  of  increasing  public  interest  in  light 
of  recent  attention  given  to  activities 
during  the  1972  Presidential  campaign  is 
that  of  campaign  financing.  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  is  about  to  imdertake  a 
study  of  this  matter.  As  a  preface  to  this 
effort,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
Edwardsville,  HI.,  has  conducted  an  in- 


formal sidewalk  opinion  poll  based  on 
questions  to  be  used  in  the  national  sur- 
vey. Mrs.  Linda  Nielson,  National  Pro- 
gram Committee  chairman  of  the  Ed- 
wardsville League,  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  advise  me  of  the  results  of  the 
poU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  this 
information  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Mrs.  Nielson's  correspondence 
follows: 

Leagtte  of  Women 
votzrs  of  edwarosvnxe, 
Edwardsville.  III.,  August  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Psice:  One  item  on  the  national 
program  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Is 
a  study  of  Congressional  Reform.  The  em- 
phasis this  year  is  on  campaign  financing. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  E<dwards- 
vllle  is  Just  beginning  to  gear  up  for  this 
study.  As  a  matter  of  Interest,  we  decided 
to  conduct  an  opinion  poll  during  Sidewalk 
Sale  Days  both  downtown  and  in  the  Mont- 
clalre  Shopping  Center.  The  questions  we 
used  were  based  on  the  questions  which  the 
Leagues  will  be  using  to  arrive  at  their  con- 
census positions  in  November.  This  Is  just 
a  random  sampling  but  we  feel  that  it  gives 
a  good  indication  of  what  the  pec^le  of  the 
Edwardsville  area  think.  You  wlU  note  some 
discrepancy  from  the  265  total  since  some 
people  did  not  choose  to  answer  all  the 
questions. 

Since  this  vital  issue  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  we  felt  that  you 
would  be  interested  In  this  opinion  sampling. 
We  are  aware  of  your  interest  In  this  topic 
and  hope  this  poll  wUl  be  of  some  use  to 
you. 

We  win  be  presenting  a  program  to  our 
local  League  on  Campaign  Financing  in 
September  or  October  and  wUI  release  this 
poll  to  the  media  In  conjunction  with  that 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Jaices  Nielson, 

National  Program  Committee  Chairman. 

Opinion  PoU  on  Campaign  Financing  con- 
ducted July  20,  21,  27,  28,  1973  by  the  Ed- 
wardsvUle  League  of  Women  Voters. 

1.  Should  there  be  limitations  on  contri- 
butions from  individuals? 

Total,  258;  yes,  163;  no,  81;  undecided,  14. 

2.  Should  there  be  limitations  on  contribu- 
tions from  businesses? 

Total,  258;  yes  201;  no.  60;  undecided,  3. 

3.  Should  there  be  limitations  on  total 
expenditures? 

Total  269;  yes,  209;  no,  38;  undecided,  12. 

4.  Should  there  be  a  limit  on  expenditures 
for  radio  and  T.V.? 

Total,  256;  yes,  194;  no,  55;  undecided  7. 

5.  Should  there  be  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
campaign  committees? 

Total,  265;  yes,  148;  no,  78;  undecided,  39. 

6.  Should  there  be  a  limit  on  the  length  of 
campaigns? 

Total,  256;  yes,  200;  no,  50;  undecided  6. 

7.  Do  you  approve  of  broadening  the  base 
of  campaign  financing  to  include  some  direct 
or  indirect  public  funding? 

Total,  256;  yes,  96;  no.  117;  undecided  43. 

8.  Should  the  "equal  time"  law  be  changed 
so  that  radio  and  T.V.  can  more  easily  provide 
time  to  major  candidates  for  Federal  office? 

Total,  258;  yes,  130;  no,  102;  undecided,  26. 
These  questions  pertain  strictly  to  Fed- 
eral offices — President,  Senator,  Congressman. 


BETHALTO,    ILL.,    OBSERVES    lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
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at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend  the  village  of  Bethalto. 
in  northern  Madison  County,  HI.,  cele- 
brated its  100th  anniversary.  It  was  in 
1873  that  the  14  voters  of  Bethalto  voted 
to  incorporate  by  a  margin  of  9  to  5. 

Bethalto,  now  a  thri'/ing  commimity 
of  7,000,  marked  its  centennial  with  a  4- 
day  homecoming  celebrated  in  the  fine 
American  tradition.  The  festivities  in- 
cluded a  45-minute  play  performed  by  a 
group  of  drama  students  from  Bethalto 
Civic  Memorial  High  School  in  which 
they  reenacted  the  19th-century  In- 
dian massacre  of  two  early  Bethalto 
families. 

Other  activities  included  performances 
by  John  Pabjance,  Bethsdto's  own  na- 
tionally known  magician,  music  ranging 
from  rock  to  bluegrass.  and  the  tradi- 
tional beard-growing  and  watermelon- 
eating  contests.  In  another  drsuna,  the 
Bethalto  Ministerial  Association  depict- 
ed the  religious  history  of  the  village. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Bethalto 
can  be  proud  of  both  their  historic  and 
modem  roles  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
As  they  mark  their  100th  year  as  an  or- 
ganized community,  let  us  extend  to 
them  om-  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  an  even  more  prosperous 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
QLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  August  4,  the  day  after  we 
recessed,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  attending  the  launching 
ceremonies  in  Groton,  Coim.,  of  the  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarine  U.SJS. 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  named  after  our 
dear  friend  and  former  colleague  from 
California. 

Glen's  lovely  wife.  Ginger,  christened 
the  new  experimental  boat,  which  will 
be  the  most  silent  running  submarine 
evet-buUtr  attended  by  their  two  daugh- 
ters, Diane  Grasso  and  Joyce  Murrell. 
The  launching  was  witnessed  by  many 
friends  of  the  Lipscombs  from  the  Con- 
gress, from  Washington  and  California, 
and  was  both  a  bittersweet  reunion  and 
an  inspiring  rededication  to  Glen  Lips- 
comb's dedicated  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, which  ended  with  his  untimely  death 
on  Feb.  1,  1970. 

Tributes  to  our  late  colleague,  who  suc- 
ceeded me  as  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  was 
also  ranking  on  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  chairman  of  the 
California  Republican  delegation  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  were  paid  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Coimselor  to 
the  President  Melvln  R.  Laird:  Mr.  David 
8.  Lewis,  board  chairman  of  General 
Dynamics  Corporation,  whose  Electric 
Boat  Division  built  the  Lipscomb;  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Warner,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  and  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlck- 


over,  USN,  Director  of  the  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program. 

I  insert  here  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers who  were  unable  to  be  present  the 
remarks  of  Admiral  Rickover  in  intro- 
ducing Mrs.  Lipscomb  and  her  daughters. 
Introduction    or    Mrs.    Olknard    P.    Lips- 
comb, Mrs.  Loins  Orasso,  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert   Murrell    bt    Vice    Admiral    H.    O. 
Rickover.  U.S.  Navt 

I  take  pleasxire  In  Introducing  a  coura- 
geous and  gracious  lady,  Virginia  Lipscomb, 
and  her  two  daughters,  Dlaiie  Orasso  and 
Joyce  Murrell. 

The  Navy  shares  their  piide  In  having  a 
ship  named  for  one  of  the  great  members 
of  Ciongress — a  patriot,  a  statesman,  a  gen- 
tleman, a  dedicated  American:  The  Honor- 
able Olenard  P.  Lipscomb. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  for  many 
years.  He  was  forthright,  wlthou*  guUe,  out- 
spoken In  his  convictions,  strong  In  his  faith 
and  love  of  country.  He  consUtently  spoke 
and  fought  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 
I  am  grateful  such  men  as  Congressman 
Lipscomb  served  In  our  Oovemment.  It  Is 
only  through  their  efforts  that  cur  form  of 
Government  can  be  preserved. 

Congressman  Lipscomb  was  a  dedicated 
legislator  and  servant  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  national  defense.  His  contribution  as 
a  senior  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  wlU  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  His 
words  Inscribed  on  the  keel  of  this  ship  sum 
up  his  conviction  of  the  Importance  of  at- 
tack submarines:  "We  must  push  ahead 
vigorously  with  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  most  advanced  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines oxir  technology  can  provide."  He  be- 
lieved m  and  foxight  for  a  strong  nuclear 
Navy  which  he  knew  to  be  essential  In  pre- 
serving peace. 

He  was  instrumental  In  getting  the  nu- 
clear frigate  program  started.  The  Navy  was 
proud  to  have  Virginia  Lipscomb  authenti- 
cate the  keel  of  the  nuclear  frigate  California 
in  January  1970. 

I  always  admired  his  concern  and  tender- 
ness for  his  wife — who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  Congressman's  accomplubnxents.  Mrs. 
Lipscomb,  like  many  congressional  wives, 
campaigned  actively  with  nsr  husband  and 
assisted  him  In  his  congressional  activities. 
In  addition,  she  devoted  considerable  time  to 
Red  Cross  work  and  to  the  Florence  Crltten- 
ton  Home  In  Washington,  D.C.  During  Mr. 
Lipscomb's  congressional  service  she  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Congressional  Club 
and  served  as  Its  Vice  President. 

Virginia  Lipscomb  comes  of  people  who 
had  courage,  strength  and  determination. 
She  has  them  too.  She  comes  of  people  who 
had  a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige  and  chivalry 
which  means  they  set  themselves  high  stand- 
ards of  behavior  to  others  less  fortunate.  She 
too  has  these  qualities.  In  the  early  days  of 
our  country,  women  and  men  worked  to- 
gether and  worked  hard  to  clear  the  land,  to 
build  a  home,  to  grow  food,  to  raise  their 
children.  The  wife  was  the  gtiardlan  of  home 
and  culture.  Many  of  our  great  men  were 
reared  '.n  this  manner.  Virginia  Is  the  modern 
day  version  of  this  feminine  saga  In  the 
structure  of  America. 

Her  two  lovely  daughters,  Diane  Orasso 
and  Joyce  Murrell  who  are  with  tis  today,  au- 
thenticated the  keel  of  the  Lipscomli  in  June 
1971.  Diane  attended  Betheada  Chevy  Chase 
High  School  In  Maryland  and  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Joyce  also  attended  Bethesda 
Chevy  Chase  High  School  and  graduated 
from  California  Western  University  In  San 
Diego. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  affection 
that  I  introduce  Virginia  Lipscomb  and  her 
daughters,  Diane  and  Joyce.  The  Navy  is 
honored  that  Virginia  will  christen  the  Lips- 
comb. Diane  and  Joyce  are  the  Matrons  of 
Honor. 


EMERGENCY  EUCALYPTUS  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday  of  this  week  the  House  was 
scheduled  to  consider  S.  1697,  emerg- 
ency eucalyptus  assistance,  a  bill  re- 
lating to  predisaster  fire  assistance  for 
the  State  of  California.  I  am  not  com- 
pletely happy  with  the  form  of  this  bill, 
although  I  completely  support  its  pur- 
pose. In  my  opinion  the  bill  should  have 
been  written  so  as  to  provide  for  predis- 
aster relief  on  a  national  basis  in  every 
situation  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  such  action  could  avert  a 
future  major  disaster,  with  the  massive 
attendant  costs  and  hardship  to  the  in- 
volved citizens,  and  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation.  We  do  not  have  such  a  bill 
before  us,  although  I  think  such  a  bill 
csm  be  developed.  Possibly  this  legisla- 
tion, which  serves  to  focus  our  attention 
on  such  a  typical  predisaster  situation  in 
one  State,  can  help  to  make  us  realize 
the  need  for  such  action. 

My  primary  purpose  in  speaking  today 
is  to  call  attention,  through  the  inser- 
tion of  two  newspaper  articles,  to  the 
catastrophic  nature  of  the  fire  problem 
facing  California  and  the  Western  States 
during  the  current  fire  season,  which 
still  has  about  2  months  to  nm.  Non- 
westerners  sometimes  have  difficulty  in 
appreciating  the  massive  impact  of  un- 
controlled fire  in  the  western  forests  and 
grasslands.  The  closest  parallel  is  to  a 
war.  Thousands  of  men  are  involved, 
frequently  at  great  danger  to  their  lives. 
Hundreds  of  aircraft,  and  the  most  mod- 
em communications  and  other  technol- 
ogy, including  satelUte  reconnaissance, 
are  used.  The  dollar  loss  for  this  season 
already  approximates  $100,000,000,  and 
future  losses  from  erosion  and  disease 
may  be  as  large. 

Yet  the  losses  to  date  will  pale  to  in- 
significance if  such  fires  were  to  strike 
those  densely  populated  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia which  w£is  sought  to  be  protected 
by  the  passage  of  S.  1697.  No  similar  sit- 
uation exists  in  any  other  State,  or  has 
existed  in  California  before.  History's 
closest  parallel  would  be  the  great  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906.  or 
the  disastrous  Cliicago  Are  of  the  last 
century.  Natural  conditions  have  con- 
spired to  render  such  a  catastrophe  not 
just  remotely  possible,  but  very  definitely 
probable.  Yet  the  action  to  prevent  such 
a  tragedy  can  be  taken,  and  with  the 
resources  available  are  being  taken  by 
State  and  local  government.  What  is 
needed  is  a  commitment  of  Federal  re- 
sources appropriate  to  the  need.  This  is 
what  S.  1697  proposed.  I  urge  all  the 
MMnbers  to  give  this  bill  their  most 
thoughtful  consideration,  at  such  time 
as  it  may  be  brought  before  us. 

The  first  of  the  two  newspaper  articles 
to  which  I  referred  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday,  September 
3.  It  is  quite  brief,  and  reads  as  follows: 
California  Lakx  Country  Hrr  bt  Pobest  Firk 

Clearlake  Oaks,  Calif. — ^A  fire  set  by  an 
arsonist  roared  out  of  control  through 
Northern   California's    scenic    lake    country 


forests,  forcing  evacuation  of  hundreds  of 
Labor  Day  hoUdaymaken  from  cabins  and 
mobile  homes. 

A  space  agency  V-9  "q[>y  plane"  photo- 
graphed the  fire  area  during  the  night  with 
highly  sensitive  Infrared  fUm. 

California  Division  of  Forestry  spokesman 
Ed  Karman  said  photos  from  the  blgh-flylng 
plane  showed  flames  bad  swept  over  more 
than  16,226  acres  of  timber,  brush  and  grass- 
lands around  70-square-mUe  Clear  Lake, 
California's  biggest  Inland  body  of  water. 

The  fire,  fanned  by  winds  of  up  to  18  mUes 
an  hour  and  with  temperatures  expected  up 
around  the  100  mark  during  the  day.  "Is 
still  definitely  a  threat"  to  the  small  resort 
communities  of  Long  Valley  and  Spring  Val- 
ley, Karman  said. 

The  Lake  County  sheriff's  office  evacuated 
families  from  about  100  cabins  and  mobUe 
homes,  ordered  camper  trucks  out  and  sealed 
off  the  region  during  the  night. 

The  other  article,  a  somewhat  more 
lengthy  United  Press  International  story, 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
August  20.  This  article  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Without  objection,  I  will  enter 
it  at  this  time: 

EicHTT    Percent    of    Federal    FniEnoHTiNC 
Force  Battling  Western  Blazes — Damage 
Estimated  at  960  Million  in  Eight  States, 
Canada:    Head   of  National  Center   Sats 
It's  "Worst  Season  Bvm" 
Air  Force  planes  and  National  Ouard  troops 
Joined  more  than  6,300  fire  fighters  flown  In 
from  around  the  nation  to  fight  the  worst 
forest  fires  In  memory  that  raged  out  of  con- 
trol   Sunday    In    eight    western    states    and 
Canada. 

John  Hafterson,  head  of  the  National  In- 
teragency Plre  Center  In  Boise,  said  80%  of 
the  federal  flrefightlng  force  had  been 
thrown  into  the  battle  against  the  fires.  The 
remaining  20%  were  on  standby  to  be  Sown 
In. 

"Most  fire  managers  In  the  Northwest  feel 
this  Is  the  worst  season  ever."  Hafterson  said. 
"It  is  the  worst  season  and  the  worst  poten- 
tial fire  season  I  have  even  been  acquainted 
with." 

At  least  110,000  acres  of  timber  and  farm- 
land has  so  far  gone  up  in  flames,  and  au- 
thorities estimated  damage  at  well  over  960 
million. 

FIRE  ZONE  AIRLIFTS 

Dozens  of  commercial  airliners  and  Air 
Force  C-130  Hercules  transport  planes  shut- 
tled flre-flghters  in  from  almost  every  state. 
Including  Alaska,  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
spread  of  flames  in  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Wyo- 
ming and  Utah. 

One  fire  In  Montana  leaped  the  border  into 
Canada  and  burned  through  4,000  acres  of 
forest  land  there,  still  out  of  control. 

"Veteran  fire  fighters  say  these  are  the 
worst  they've  ever  seen  and  that  Includes  the 
big  ones  in  1967  and  1970,"  said  Dick  Klade. 
information  officer  at  the  fire  center. 

Two  giant  fires  raced  through  scenic  Sierra 
tlmberland  Sunday,  searing  12,000  acres  close 
to  Yosemlte  National  Park  and  blackening 
3,000  acres  along  the  American  River. 

The  smaller  blaze,  dubbed  the  Pllllken  fire, 
forced  officials  to  close  U.S.  60,  the  main  ar- 
tery connecting  Sacramento  with  the  South 
Lake  Tahoe  recreation  area.  Several  moun- 
tain resort  homes  were  endangered  by  the 
arson-caused  blaze,  officials  said. 

About  1,600  men  battled  the  blaze  near 
Yosemlte,  which  already  has  destroyed  about 
950  million  worth  of  timber  and  watershed 
near  Cherry  Reservoir — one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's prime  water  sources. 

I  FLAMES  CLOSE  TO  TOSEMITE 

The  fire  had  burned  to  within  three  miles 
west  of  Yosemlte  Sunday,  but  the  fiames 
were  burning  paraUel  to  the  park  and  were 


not  expected  to  Jump  the  boundary  If 
weather  conditions  continued  as  predicted. 

About  a  dozen  summer  homes  along  U.S.  60 
were  In  the  vicinity  of  the  blaze  In  the 
Eldorado  National  Forest,  but  none  had  been 
seriously  threatened  as  of  late  Sunday. 

"We've  been  scrambling  for  manpower/' 
said  a  spokesman  for  the  VS.  Forest  Service. 

California  shipped  out  dozens  of  the  state's 
top  fire  fighters  to  battle  blazes  in  the 
Northwest  last  "week,  resulting  In  a  manpower 
shortage  In  figlnlng  the  two  huge  California 
blazes. 

Thirty-four  major  fires  in  the  western 
states  had  bvu'ned  through  110.000  acres  since 
the  first  outbreak  last  Wednesday.  Thirteen 
of  the  fires  which  accounted  for  82.000 
acres  were  stUl  out  of  control  Sunday. 

"We  know  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
others,  but  they  were  controlled  by  local  fire- 
fighting  organizations,"  a  spokesman  said. 

National  Guard  troops  reinforced  fire  fight- 
ers on  lines  around  Klamath  Falls  and  the 
mountain  city  of  La  Orande  In  Oregon  to 
stop  flames  near  the  outskirts  of  the  com- 
munities. 

An  estimated  16.000  acres  of  tlmberland 
was  charred  in  Oregon,  and  fire  fighters  said 
the  blaze  near  La  Orande  was  stUl  several 
days  away  from  being  brought  under  control. 

A  9600,000-a-day  effort  was  being  made  to 
douse  flames  In  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Oov.  Thomas  Judge  announced  that  all 
state  and  national  forests  would  be  closed 
In  Montana  at  midnight  Sunday  because  of 
the  fire  danger. 

National  Ouard  troops  backed  up  fire  fight- 
ers In  Idaho,  and  the  governor  offered  to 
send  them  to  Montana  as  soon  as  the  situa- 
tion allowed. 

Air  Force  planes  ferried  In  fresh  crews 
from  around  the  country. 

An  experimental  Air  Force  C-130.  a  giant 
cargo  plane  that  was  the  backbone  of  troop 
transport  in  Indochina,  was  used  for  the  first 
time  to  dump  chemical  retardant  on  fires  in 
Montana. 

Fleets  of  World  War  II  bombers  fiew  al- 
most non-stop  retardent  bombing  raids.  Two 
of  them  crashed  Saturday  while  scrambling 
to  fight  fires  In  Northern  California,  but  no 
one  was  Injured. 


SOVIET  SPORTSMANSHIP 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  exactly  1 
year  ago  today,  11  Israeli  athletes  were 
murdered  at  the  summer  Olympics  in 
Munich.  As  a  shocked  and  uncompre- 
hending world  tried  to  imderstand  what 
had  prompted  such  mindless  violence,  we 
all  prayed  that  such  an  incident  would 
never  occur  gain,  and  that  the  mentality 
wliich  gave  rise  to  this  behavior  was  an 
aberration  never  to  be  seen  again. 

In  the  recently  concluded  World  Uni- 
versity Games,  held  in  Moscow  last 
month,  the  world  was  treated  to  a  display 
of  official  Soviet  behavior  that  evoked 
for  many  memories  of  the  events  of  the 
summer  before.  While  no  lives  were  lost 
this  time,  we  saw  that  the  state  of  mind 
which  is  a  blind  hatred  of  Israel  is  not 
limited  to  Arab  terrorists  bent  only  on 
cold-blooded  murder.  It  is  an  official  part 
of  Soviet  policy,  and  now  seems  to  be 
part  of  Soviet  sports  activity. 

The  purpose  of  the  World  University 
Games  was  to  further  the  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  and  good  sportsmanship  be- 
tweoi  student  athletes  of  all  nations.  But 
from  the  opening  march,  the  world  was 


treated  to  display  of  the  worst  kind  of 
racism  and  anti-Semitism  imaginable.  In 
contrast  to  the  warm  greetings  given  the 
teams  of  the  other  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  the  Israeli  team  was  hu- 
milliated  by  piercing  whistles  and 
catcalls. 

Earlier,  before  the  games  had  even  got- 
ten imderway,  Israeli  journalists  who 
had  at  first  received  permission  to  ac- 
company tbeir,team  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
had  their  vlsaf  revoked.  Once  inside  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Israelis  were  isolated 
from  all  possibility  of  contact  with  Rus- 
sian Jews.  Ostensibly,  this  was  to  pre- 
vent "another  Munich,"  according  to  the 
Russian  Government.  In  fact,  the  reason 
was  that  the  Russian  Government  had 
never  wanted  to  invite  the  Israeli  team 
anyway,  and  felt  compelled  to  do  so  only 
by  the  force  of  world  opinion.  Therefore, 
the  unwanted  athletes  were  not  only  shut 
away,  but,. when  they  did  make  appear- 
ances, they  were  told  in  no  imcertain 
terms  Just  how  im welcome  Jews  are  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  highpoint  of  the  games — if  it  may 
be  termed  that — was  the  Israeli-Puerto 
Rican  basketball  game  on  August  21. 
which  the  Israeli  team  won  handily.  It 
was  not  the  Israeli  victory  which  was 
notable,  however,  but  the  blatantly 
staged  demonstration  by  Russian  Army 
troops,  many  of  whom  were  in  imlform. 
Jewish  residents  of  Moscow  had  come  to 
the  g£mie  to  see  and  cheer  the  Israeli 
team.  Some  Jews  carried  banners,  many 
of  them  burst  into  song.  In  response,  sec- 
tions of  the  crowd  which  weis  packed  with 
Russian  soldiers,  began  yelling  "jrid,  yid." 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  verbal 
harrassment  turned  into  phy^cal  attacks 
on  the  Jews  outside  the  stadium.  Many 
Jews  who  had  purchased  tickets  to  see 
the  basketball  game  were  arrested  merely 
for  trying  to  get  inside.  Among  those 
arrested  were  two  children,  Marina  Pol- 
ski,  age  14,  and  Alexander  Yoffe,  age  16. 
After  the  game  ended,  a  group  of  about 
20  Jews  leaving  the  stadium  was  set 
upon  by  a  group  of  imidentifled  Russian 
soldiers. 

In  spite  of  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  trouble,  the  International 
University  Sports  Federation  did  not 
have  an  observer  at  the  Israeli-Puerto 
Rican  basketball  game.  A  Frenchman, 
Claude  Pineau,  had  been  assigned  to  ob- 
serve, but  did  not  appear.  It  was  later 
reported  that  he  had  instead  attended  a 
cocktail  party  hosted  by  the  Russians. 

The  Soviet  Government  later  at- 
tempted to  dismiss  this  disgusting  inci- 
dent as  normal  high  spirits  by  sports 
fans.  The  official  sports  daily,  Sovetsky 
Sport,  dismissed  the  incident  as  an  "epi- 
sode likely  to  occur  at  athletic  contests," 
and  felt  that  it  had  been  blown  entirely 
out  of  proportion  by  the  Western  press. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Soviet  antipathy  for  Jews  and  Israel 
has  long  been  known.  Jew-baiting  was  an 
honorable  sport  practiced  under  the 
Tzars,  and  It  has  apparently  flourished 
under  Communist  rule.  In  these  days 
when  all  the  talk  is  of  detente  and  nor- 
malization of  relations,  we  do  not  like  to 
speak  ill  of  those  whom  we  are  about  to 
make  our  deep  and  undying  friends.  We 
tend  to  close  our  eyes  to  their  lesser 
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qualities,  in  order  to  make  it  seem  as 
though  we  are  not  getting  such  a  bad 
deal  after  all. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  come  of  this 
despicable  incident  is  that  It  has  finally 
opened  the  world's  eyes  to  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  and  anti-Zionism.  Athletes 
from  other  nations  who  had  come  to 
watch  the  Israel-Puerto  Rican  game  were 
overheard  commenting  on  the  name-call- 
ing and  Jew-baiting.  The  unanimous  re- 
action was  one  of  anger  and  disgust.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  officials  of  the  Interna- 
tional University  Sports  Federation  and 
its  parent  organization,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  have  become  pain- 
fully awart  of  the  fact  that  good  sports- 
manship simply  does  not  exist  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Up  imtil  this  incident,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  in  contention  for  selection  as  the 
site  of  the  1976  Olympiad.  In  fact,  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  World  University 
Games  in  Russia  this  year  was  to  see 
whether  or  not  Russia  should  be  glvoi 
the  chance  to  host  a  full-scale  Olsmipic 
competition.  It  now  appears  highly  im- 
likely  that  this  honor  will  go  to  Russia. 

It  Is  not  only  the  single  Incident  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews  at  the  World 
University  Games  that  has  raised  the 
consciousness  of  the  world.  It  Is  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  anger,  hatred,  and  repres- 
sion which  permeated  the  games.  Not 
only  were  the  Russians  most  reluctant 
to  invite  the  Israeli  athletes,  but  in  an 
effort  to  be  "fair,"  they  also  Invited 
Yassir  Arafat,  head  of  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Front,  whose  bsmds  of  terror- 
ists have  murdered  dozens  of  innocent 
civilians.  The  Soviet  Union  timied  these 
games  into  an  occasion  for  a  political 
statement,  broadcasting  its  party  line  of 
anti-Semitism  and  anti-Zionism. 

The  isolation  of  the  Israeli  athletes,  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  them  away  from 
Soviet  Jews  hungering  for  the  sight  of 
Jews  not  persecuted  for  their  faith,  was 
paralleled  by  the  isolation  of  the  ath- 
letes from  most  Western  nations.  The 
Soviet  Union,  In  spite  of  all  its  recent 
pronouncements  about  the  desirability 
of  detente,  is  not  yet  wUling  to  expose  Its 
citizens  to  Western  thought  and  life- 
styles. In  spite  of  all  its  big  talk  about 
normalizing  relations,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment apparently  still  fears  the  West 
enough  to  isolate  its  representatives  in 
Russia,  even  at  sm  ostensibly  nonpolitical 
sporting  event. 

The  world  has  seen  what  Jews  have 
known  for  generations — that  it  is  im- 
possible to  live  as  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Those  who  dare  to  display  their 
faith  openly  arft  subjected  to  the  worst 
sort  of  harassment  from  government- 
sponsored  hooligans,  in  addition  to  los- 
ing their  Jobs  and  facing  the  prospect  of 
prison.  I  believe  that  the  imconscionable 
behavior  of  the  Soviet  troops  at  the 
Israeli-Puerto  Rican  basketball  game  has 
opened  up  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  world. 
It  has  made  us  more  aware,  if  that  were 
possible,  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  trust- 
ing in  the  good  intentions  of  Russian 

oflQcialdom. 

While  I  fully  expect  that  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Committee  will  not  grant 
the  Soviet  Union  the  honor  of  hosting 
the  1980  Olympics,  I  am  today  Introduc- 


ing a  resolution  that  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  team 
should  not  participate  if  the  games  are 
to  be  held  in  Russia.  An  event  that  sym- 
bolizes the  fellowship  of  sports  and  the 
universal  goal  of  peace  with  all  nations 
ought  not  to  be  held  in  a  nation  which 
has  yet  to  show  that  it  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: ) 

Mr.  McSpaoden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
©"Neiix),  for  today  through  September 
14  on  account  of  official  business  (NATO 
installation  inspection). 

Mr.  Gorman  for  today  and  September 
6  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  September  14 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  jaermisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MicHKL  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter)  : 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  30  minutes,  today,   i 

Mr.  Parris,  for  5  minutes,  today.       ' 

Mr.  Porsythe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiNN)  to  revise  and  extend 
tiielr  remarks  suid  include  extraneous 
matter) : 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ashley  to  foUow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Barrett's  1-mlnute  speech  tods^. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  debate  on  H.R.  8449, 
following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ginn. 

Mr.  Frenzel  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  had  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter)  : 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  DERwmsKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cbane  in  five  instances.  I 

Mr.  Brotzman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances.        i 
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Mr.  Freunchut^xn. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Sarasin  In  tiro  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  tjwo  Instances. 

Mr.   COUGHLINJ 

Mr.  HosMER  iiYthree  instances. 

Mr.  Young  oiollinois. 

Mr.  Saylor^ 

Mr.  Stxiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GIUCAN. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pettis  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Miller  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mrs.  Holt  in  two  Instances. 

(Ilie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gam)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Conters  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  RooNKT  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  E!ilberg  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  E>iggs  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DtTLSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Culver  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 
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New  Hope  Dam  and  Lake,  North  Carolina,  to 
tbe  B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  Lake;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2282.  An  act  to  change  tbe  name  of  tbe 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  tbe  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
September  1973,  as  "National  Next  Door 
NelgbbcM'  Day. 

S.  1888.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  tbe 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentlfuJ  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

UR.  8658.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  8760.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  f  ollowmg  dates  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  August  4,  197S : 

H.R.  3630.  To  extend  until  September  30, 
1976,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  dye- 
ing and  tanning  products  and  to  include 
logwood  among  such  products; 

H.R.  3867.  To  amend  tbe  Act  terminating 
Federal  supervision  over  the  Klamath  Indian 
Tribe  by  providing  for  Federal  acquisition 
of  that  part  of  the  tribal  lands  described 
herein,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4083.  To  Improve  the  laws  relating  to 
the  regriilation  of  Insurance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

B.S..  5649.  To  extend  untU  November  1, 
1978,  the  existing  exemption  of  the  steam- 
boat Delta  Queen  from  certain  vessel  laws; 

HJl.  6370.  To  extend  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits,  to  prohibit  depository  institu- 
tions from  permitting  negotiable  orders  of 
withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
deposit  or  account  on  which  any  interest  or 
dividend  is  paid,  to  authorize  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  asBoclations  and  national 
banks  to  own  stock  in  and  Invest  in  loans 
to  certain  State  bousing  corporations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6676.  To  continue  untU  July  1,  1076, 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  manga- 
nese ore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6713.  To  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Election  Act  regarding  the  times  for 
filing  certain  petitions,  regiilating  the  pri- 
mary election  for  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8510.  To  authorize  appropriations  for 


actlvitlee  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8658.  Making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  In 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8760.  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8947.  Making  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic works  for  water  and  power  development. 
Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration  and  other  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  IJennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  Independent  agencies 
and  for  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  62.  Authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  August  26,  1973,  as  "Women's 
Equality  Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  second  full  week  in  October, 
1973,  as  "National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 
Observance  Week". 

On  August  27,  1973 : 

H.R.  7935.  To  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  rates  under  that  act,  to  expand  the  cov- 
erage of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  8u:cordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  6,  1973.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1219.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  intention  to  exercise  his  authority  under 
section  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  to  waive  the  require- 
ments of  section  614  of  the  «kct  to  provide 
grant  military  assistance  to  Turkey,  pur- 
suant to  section  652  of  tbe  act;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1220.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  intention  to  exercise  his  authority  under 
section  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  to  waive  certain  other- 
wise applicable  stautory  requirements,  pur- 
suant to  section  652  of  tbe  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1221.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  Intention  to  exercise  bis  authority  under 
section  614(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  to  waive  certain  other- 
wise applicable  statutory  requirements,  pur- 
suant to  section  652  of  the  act;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  notice  of  the  Intention  of 
the  Departments  of  tbe  Army  and  Agricul- 
ture to  interchange  jurisdiction  of  civil  works 
and  national  forest  lands  at  Clark  Hill  Lake 
In  South  Carolina,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
606a,  b;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  tbe  fourth  annual 


report  on  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance In  support  of  rural  development,  pur- 
suant to  section  901(d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  th» 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30,  1973,  from  moneys  appropriated  to 
tbe  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106(b)  of  Public  Law  88-^54;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973 
on  the  estimated  value,  by  country,  of  sup- 
port furnished  from  military  functions  ap- 
propriations for  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  in  Vietnam  and  for  local  forces 
In  Laos,  pursuant  to  section  737(b)  of  Public 
Law  92-570;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1226.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973 
on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate, 
and  under  German  Offset  Agreement,  pur- 
suant to  section  720  of  Public  Law  92-670; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1227.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
semiannual  report  on  architectural  and  en- 
gineering fees  In  excess  of  125,000,  covering 
the  period  ended  December  31,  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration,  trans- 
mlttmg  a  report  on  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  supix>rt  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice executive  dining  rooms  during  fiscal  year 
1973,  pursuant  to  section  1102  of  Public  Law 
92-607;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  support  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture executive  dining  rooms  during  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  section  1102  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-607;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  for  the  support  of  De- 
partment of  Transportation  executive  dining 
rooms  during  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  86 
Stat.  1619;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  assistance- 
related  expenditures  few  Laos  during  tbe 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  section  602 
of  PubUc  Law  92-436;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1232.  A  letter  from  tbe  Deputy  Secratary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
second  half  of  fiscal  year  1973  on  funds  ob- 
ligated In  the  chemical  warfare  and  biological 
research  programs,  pursuant  to  section  409 
of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  J\me  80,  1973,  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  3031(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed.  Services. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  thfe  Army  (Research  and  Devel- 
opment), transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  research  and  development 
contracts  of  960,000  or  more  which  were- 
awarded  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1973,  pursuant  to  section  4 
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of  Public  Law  82-557;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  U.S.C,  to  reallne 
naval  districts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  facts  concerning 
a  revised  Department  of  the  Navy  sbore  es- 
tablishment reallnement  action  at  the  Naval 
Air  Engineering  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
pursuant  to  section  613  of  Public  Law  89-568; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Commander,  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1973  on 
Navy  military  construction  contracts  award- 
ed without  competition,  pursuant  to  section 
704  of  Public  Law  92-545;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mittmg  notice  of  the  proposed  donation  of 
certain  surplus  property  to  the  Warren  Coun- 
ty Chapter,  Inc.,  National  Railway  Historical 
Society,  Warrenton,  N.C.,  pursxiant  to  10 
U.S.C.  7546;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion), transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
Navy  research  and  development  procurement 
actions  of  $SO,000  and  over,  covermg  the  pe- 
riod July  1,  1972  through  June  30,  1973,  pur- 
suant to  10  T7.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  Air  Force  research  and  development 
procurement  actions  of  (50.000  and  over,  cov- 
ermg the  period  January  1  through  June  30, 
1973,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1973  on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment,  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  the  Federal  CivU  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  con- 
struction project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
n.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  report  on  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  as  of  August  9,  1973. 
pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmlttmg  the  report  on  export 
control  for  the  second  quarter,  1973,  pur- 
suant to  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency. 

1246.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  tranamlttlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
Insurance  In  connection  with  loans  for  the 
preservation  of  residential  historic  prop- 
erties; to  the  Committee  on  Bankmg  and 
Currency. 

1246.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1972.  through  May 
1973.  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 


port of  the  bank's  operations  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  pursuant  to  12  n.S.C.  635;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
export  expansion  facility  program  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1972,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board,  transmlttmg 
the  second  progress  report  of  the  Board,  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  section 
719 (k)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
higher  education  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Increase 
the  compensation  of  the  Vice  Chairman  and 
other  mem.bers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1252.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  De- 
termination No.  74-1.  authorlzmg  the  pro- 
vision of  military  assistance  to  Turkey  In 
fiscal  year  1974  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement of  section  514  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  section  614(a)  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AlTairs. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Actmg  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  copies  of  Presidential  De- 
terminations No.  74-2  and  74-3,  authorizing 
the  provision  of  military  assistance  to  two 
countries  in  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  614 (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mlttmg the  texts  of  various  International 
labor  organization  conventions  and  recom- 
mendations concering  maritime  matters,  pur- 
suant to  article  19  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  ILO  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-142);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  prmted. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  £>epartment  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  various  mter- 
national  agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
ForelKQ  Affairs. 

IMSTa  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  for- 
eign credits  by  the  U.S.  Government  as  of 
June  30,  1972,  pursuant  to  section  634(f)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  UJ3.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  the  39th 
semiannual  report  of  the  Agency,  pursuant 
to  section  1008  of  the  UJ3.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Inter- 
American  Region.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (International  Security 
Affairs),  transmlttmg  a  semiannual  report 
for  the  period  ended  June  30,  1973,  on  the 
implementation  of  section  607(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
concernmg  the  fumishmg  of  military  as- 
sistance to  American  Republics;  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 


States,  transmiuing  a  report  covering  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1973,  on  Export- 
Import  Bank  approved  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  in  support  of  UB.  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Romania,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  Poland,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)(2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  transmlttmg 
the  Board's  10th  annual  report,  pursuant  to 
section  107  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law 
87-266) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  on  the  budgetary  and  fis- 
cal data  processing  system  and  budget  stand* 
ard  classifications,  pursuant  to  section  202(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorg;anlzation  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Qovernment  Operations. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  fiscal  year  1973  on  personal 
property  donated  to  public  health  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  civil  defense  organiza- 
tions under  section  303 (J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  on  real  pr(^>erty  dis- 
posed of  to  public  health  and  educational  In- 
stitutions under  section  203(k),  pursuant  to 
section  203(0)  of  the  act;  to  the  Conimlttee 
on  Qovernment  Operations. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  to  enter  Into, 
multlyear  leases  through  use  of  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  fund  without  obllgat- 
mg  the  total  anticipated  payments  to  be 
made  under  such  leases;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  semi- 
annual report  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
covering  the  period  January  1  through  June 
30.  1973,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc. 
No.  93-146);  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1265.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  the  minerals  exploration  assistance 
program,  pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  641,  and  the 
f(41owing;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
InstUar  Affairs. 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  lower 
St.  Croix  River,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
pursuant  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act; 
to  the  Conmalttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  durmg  the  period  December  18, 
1971  throiigh  June  30,  1973.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  act  (85  Stat.  688) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmlttmg  the  statis- 
tical supplement  to  the  Commission's  report 
on  cigarette  labeling  and  advertising,  pre- 
viously submitted  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smokmg  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  transmlt- 
tmg the  budget  and  legislative  policies  of 
the  CommLaslon  to  Implement  the  require- 
ments of  section  27  (k)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3076(k)):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
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National  Transportation  Safety  Board.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  transmitting  the 
1972  annual  report  of  the  Board,  pursuant 
to  49  UB.C.  1954(g);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Oovernment  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  financial  report  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  month  of  April  1973,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 308(a)  (1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Oovernment  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  covermg  the  month  of  June  1973.  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  day 
on  board  each  tram  operated,  and  the  on 
time  performance  at  the  final  destination  of 
each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by  rail- 
road, pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (2)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  151,  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Patents."  tor 
authorize  the  ConamLssioner  of  Patents  to  fix 
the  time  for  payment  of  issue  fees,  and  to 
authorize  acceptance  of  late  payment  of  an 
Issue  fee  If  the  delay  has  been  shown  to  be 
unavoidable;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tarn  aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United 
States,  piursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
|8  UB.C.  1182(a)(28)(I)(U)(b)|:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1276.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  m  cases  in  which 
the  authority  contamed  m  section  212(d)  (3) 
of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  m  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  mvolved.  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act  |8  UB.C.  1182 
(d)  (6)  I;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Actmg  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmlttmg 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  1264(c)  (1)1:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the  11th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commission,  covering 
fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  section  208  of 
the  Merchant  Marme  Act.  1936.  and  section 
103(e)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere, transmlttmg  the  second  annual  report 
of  the  Committee,  together  with  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-125;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rme and  Fisheries. 

1280.  A  letter  from  the  Admmistrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admmistratlon, 
transmlttmg  a  report  showing  the  number  of 
NASA  employees  in  each  Oeneral  Schedule 
grade  as  of  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30,  1973, 
pursuant  to  chapter  61  and  subchapter  m. 
chapter  63  of  title  6.  United  States  Code:  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice. 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  AdmlnU- 
trator  for  Planning  and  Management,  VS. 
environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 


ting a  report  showing  the  number  of  employ- 
ees in  each  Oeneral  Schedule  grade  employed 
by  EPA  on  June  30.  1972,  and  June  30, 
1973,  pursuant  to  section  1310  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  of  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
1383.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  3,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Fetaluma  River  Basin,  Calif., 
authorized  by  section  4  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  August  18,  1941;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmlttmg  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engmeers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  13,  1973,  submitting  a  rep<xt,  to- 
gether with  accompanymg  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries, 
above  John  Martm  Dam,  Colo.,  m  response 
to  an  Item  m  section  6  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  22,  1936,  and  In  partial  response 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, VS.  Senate,  adopted  September  30, 
1943,  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  2,  1943,  and  an  item  m  section  208  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  October  27,  1965  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-143) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  llltis- 
tratlons. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  3,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Poquonock  River,  Conn.,  au- 
thorized by  section  112  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  July  3,  1958:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  31,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Port  Everglades  Harbor,  Fla., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  September  30.  1964.  (H.  Doc.  93- 
144) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  prmted  with  illustrations. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmlttmg  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  21,  1973,  submlttmg  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Santa  Fe  River.  Fla..  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ^proved  March  2, 
1945;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engmeers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  16,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations. 
on  Bay  Creek  Basin.  111.,  requested  by  identi- 
cal resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  19.  1950,  and  June  9,  I960;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  3,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanymg  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Crooked  Creek  Basin,  Ind.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  February  17,  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompansrlng  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Tradewater  River  Basm,  Ky.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  10,  1968:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


1290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmlttmg  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  3,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanymg  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  Blue  Hill  Harbor,  Maine, 
authorized  by  section  304  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  (Dctober  27,  1965:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmlttmg  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  4,  1973,  submlttmg  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Poppenesset  Bay.  Mashpee  and  Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  authorized  by  section  304  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  October 
27,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  3,  1972,  submlttmg  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  llltis- 
trations,  on  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  July  5,  1946;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  16,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  PamUco  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor, 
N.C.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  July  19,  1956.  This  report 
Is  also  to  response  to  section  7  of  the  River 
and  Hait>or  Act  approved  July  24,  1946;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  16,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Johnstown,  Pa.,  authorized  by  section  6 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August  28,  1937; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1296.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  15,  1972,  submltttog  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an  il- 
lustration, on  Alptoe,  Tex.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  3,  1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-145);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  prmted  with  an  illustration. 

1296.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  3,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  San  Felipe  Creek,  Del  Rio,  Tex., 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved July  3,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  3.  1972,  submltttog  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Lavaca  and  Navldad  Rivera,  Hal- 
lettsville,  Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Rouse  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  1^/1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Functions) ;  transmlttmg  a  report  of  the  to- 
ventory  and  status  of  agreements  for  coop- 
erative water  resources  projects  during  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  221(e)  of  Public  Law  91- 
611;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1399.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  construction  of  a  Federal  office 
building  and  parking  facility  at  Fairbanks. 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
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1300.  A  letter  from  the  AdnUnlstrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  automatic 
guaranty  of  mobile  home  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Lieglslatlve  Commission,  The  American  Le- 
gion; transmitting  statements  of  financial 
condition  of  the  organization  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Chelraian,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  22d  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  the  operation  of 
the  trade  agreements  program,  covering 
calendar  year  1970,  pursuant  to  section 
402(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
RECErvED   From   the   Comptroluer   Genxrai. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  audit  of  payments  from  the 
special  bank  account  to  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.,  for  the  C-5A  aircraft  program, 
covering  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1973.  pursuant  to  sections  504  of  Public 
Laws  91-441  and  92-156  and  section  603  of 
Public  Law  92-436;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1304.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  use  of  excess  defense  articles 
and  ottier  resources  to  supplement  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  reporting  to  Congress  of  U.8. 
agreements  with  and  assistance  to  free  world 
forces  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  readiness  of  the  Air  Force  in 
Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  airmail  Improvement  pro- 
gram objectives  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
have  been  unrealized;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port: simimarlzlng  U.S.  assistance  to  Jordan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tion!!. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  greater  use  of  flight  simulators  In 
military  pilot  training  can  lower  costs  and 
Increase  pilot  proficiency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Should  r^urn  unclaimed  savings  bonds  to 
veterans  and  other  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  UiUted  States,  transnUtting  an 
assessment  of  the  planning  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army  In  the  1970's;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  tiie  implementation  of  the  Emer- 
gency Loan  Guarantee  Act  administered  by 
the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttmg  a 
report  on  ways  to  Improve  records  manage- 
ment practices  In  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1814.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttmg  a 
repKjrt  that  the  use  of  formal  advertising  for 
Government  procurement  can,  and  should, 
be  Improved  by  the  Department  of  Defenae, 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and  the 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttmg  a 
report  on  improvement  needed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  to  provide  medi- 
care benefits  for  welfare  recipients;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  program  to  build  and  charter 
nine  tankers  for  use  by  the  Military  Seallft 
Command,  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  OEO  economic  develc^ment  programs 
in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  under 
the  special  Impact  program;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee   on   Government   Operations. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  clarifying  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Export  Trade  Act  of  1918  to  help 
Increase  U.S.  exports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
assessment  of  Federal  and  State  enforcement 
efforts  to  control  air  pollution  from  station- 
ary sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1320.  A  letter  Irom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  the  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  July  1973,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1174;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  A  report  on  Business 
Procurement  Policies  of  Federally  Sup- 
ported Programs  (Rept.  No.  93-449).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  A  report  on  the  tech- 
nology utilization  program  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (Rept.  No.  93-450).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  7974.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  encouragement  for  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-461). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Machinery  Leasing  Prac- 
tices (Rept.  No.  93-462).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDESISON  of  California  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Ms.  Holtzman, 

and  Mr.  Hanna)  : 

HJl.   10033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  screen - 

mg  and  counseling  of  Americans  with  respect 

to  Tay-Sachs  disease;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnson-  of  Colorado) : 
H.R.  10034.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
HJl.  10036.  A  bin  to  regulate  commerce 
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and  conserve  gasoline  by  Improving  motor 
vehicle  fuel  economy,  and  for  other  purpooes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BARRETT    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  AsRLET)  : 
H.R.  10036.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  of 
community  development  and  housing  block 
grants,  to  consolidate,  simplify,  and  improve 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
HJl.  10037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1961. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3, 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJl.  10038.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Polk  Life  Center  \n 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Coounlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dices,  and  Mr.  Rose)  : 
HJl.  10039.  A  blU  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1946  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  mternatlonal 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  10O4O.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  allocate  energy 
and  fuels  when  be  determines  and  declares 
that  extraordinary  shortages  or  dislocations 
In  the  distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist 
or  are  immment  and  that  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  is  thereby  Jeopardized;  to 
provide  for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  10041.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  of  section  315 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  Federal  office, 
to  repeal  the  Campaign  Communications  Re- 
form Act,  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Hotise  Admlnia- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
H.R.  10042.  A  blU  to  provide  standards  of 
fair  personal  information  practices;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OOODLING: 
HJl.    10043.   A   biU    to   establish   alterna- 
tive cost  limits  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tam  military  family  bousmg  units  at  Car- 
lisle  Barracks,    Pa.;    to   the   Conunlttee    on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.HARSHA: 
HJl.  10044.  A  bUl  to  mcrease  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  to  provide  facili- 
ties along  the  border  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  customs  and  inunigratlon  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
HJl.  10046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shaU  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Miss  JORDAN: 
HJl.  10046.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize 
the  conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Edwa«d8  of  California) : 
HJl.  10047.  A  bill  to  revise  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJt.  10048.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  HoUse  Ad- 
ministration. 
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ByMr.  LEHMAN: 

EH.  10049.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  commtmity  education 
throughout  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 

HJl.  10060.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  llt>erallze  the 
conditions  governmg  ellglbUity  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disabiUty  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Comnalttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

'    ByMr.MATBDNAOA: 

H.R.  10051.  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
mcreaslng  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employtnent  across  State  lines 
without  substantial  loss  of  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal-State 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  10052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum limitations  on  the  amount  deductible 
for  pensions  fcr  the  self-employed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McOORMACK: 

HJl.  10053.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  use  of  DDT 
to  control  and  protect  against  Insect  Infes- 
tation on  forest  and  other  agricultural  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  10054.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1968  to  promote  traffic  safety  by  providing 
that  defects  and  failures  to  comply  with 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  shall  be 
remedied  without  charge  to  the  owner,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJl.  10055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage depletion  method  for  determining 
the  deduction  for  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
wells;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

HJl.  10066.  A  bUl  to  anvend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  pcr- 
Eons  to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NIJC: 

HJl.  10057.  A  bill  to  enact  the  Uniform 
Reciprocal  Peace  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
ZwACH,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
GnNTEB,  and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 

HJl.  10068.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  In- 
spection of  Imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certam  mmimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on 
Which  milk  is  produced  and  the  plants  in 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  sanitation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 

HJl.  10050.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Economic 
StabUizatlon  Act  of  1970  and  simultaneously 

reenact  provisions  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  allocate  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Bankmg  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  10060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Diseases  in  order  to 
advance  the  national  attack  on  diabetes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  10061.  A  bUl  to  regulate  defective.  In- 
effective, and  unreliable  medical  devices:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  SARABIN: 
HJl.  10062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governmg  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By    Mr.    UDALL     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Andrtws     of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 

CoNTKKS.  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Dulski, 

Mr.    Harsinoton,    Mr.    Maddei?,   Mr. 

MxEDS.  Mr.  RoDDio,  and  Mr.  Rose)  : 

HJl.  10063.  A  bUl  to  Improve  the  conduct 

and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 

activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 

such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 

Admm  istratlon. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  10064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Oregon  Trail  National  His- 
toric Site  m  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
amd  Instilar  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  10066.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  direct  the 
Admmistrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  mitlate 
and  carry  out  a  special  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical, and  counseling  program  for  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  especially  former  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  their  dependents  who  are  ex- 
periencing psychological  problems  as  the 
result  of  the  military  service  performed  by 
such  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
HJl.  10066.  A  bill  to  permit  institutions  to 
participate   m  the  veterans  cost-of-mstruc- 
tlon  program  when  at  least  5  percent  of  their 
imdergraduate  students  are  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  BURTON: 
HJl.  10067.  A  blU  tot  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  10068.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Umltatlon 
on  pay  comparability  adjustments  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  53  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  10069.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  prohibit  for  a 
uniform  system  of  quality  grades  for  food 
products,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  labeling 
of  food  products  to  disclose  the  Ingredients 
thereof,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  national 
standards  for  nutritional  labeimg  of  food 
products,  and  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
labeling  of  perishable  and  semlp>erlshable 
foods;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  retail  unit 
prices  of  consimier  commodities,  and  for 
other  puirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  10071.  A  bill  to  aUow  the  refinancing 
of  loan  assistance  to  victims  of  Hurricane 
Camllle   and   subsequent   disasters;    to   the 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols,  and  Mr. 
DlXLENBACK)  : 

H.R.  10072.  A  blU  to  establish  within  the 
Peace  Corps  a  special  program  to  be  known  as 
the  Vietnam  assistance  volunteers  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Holt)  : 

H.R.  10073.  A  bill  to  confer  U.8.  cltteenshlp 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By    Mr.    VANIK    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mrs.  Collins  of  nimols,  Mr. 
SuiFLET.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and 
Mr.  AMoaEws  of  North  Carolina) : 
HJl.  10074.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  moet-f avored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  vrtth  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  enilgrate  or  which  Im- 
poses nnore  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emigration;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  10075.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  alter- 
native compensation  to  widows  and  children 
of  persons  dying  as  a  result  of  injuries  In- 
curred during  military  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHB: 
H.J.  Res.  714.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  at  sessions  of  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
RtEGLE,  and  Mr.  Moaklet)  : 
H.  Res.  631.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  regarding  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Sweden;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.  Res.  632.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  the  1980  Olympic  Games; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.    Res.    533.    Resolution    requesting    the 
President   to   enter   into  negotiations   with 
major  oil  importing  countries  to  establish  an 
international  organization  of  oil  Importing 
countries  and  to  establish  cominon  practices 
and  policies  affecting  oU  pricing,  importation, 
and  consumption;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  mem- 
orials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

288.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  State  employees'  wage  Increase;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

289.  Also  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  reinstatement  of  maU 
service  by  railroad  between  the  cities  of  Pltts- 
fleld,  Springfield,  and  Worcester.  Mass.,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

290.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  pubUc  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

291.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  concernnlg  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

292.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Ilimois,  request- 
ing Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  wn- 
cernlng  abortion;  to  the  Committee  oi«he 
Judiciary. 

293.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stat«  of  South  Carolina,  ratifying  the 
19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXH. 

Mr.  RARICK  introduced  It  blU  (H.R.  10076) 
for  the  relief  of  Brandjrwlne-Maln  Line  Radio. 
Inc..  WXtJR  and  WXUR-PM,  Media.  Pa.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

361.  By  tbe  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Robert 
M.  Owlngs,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

262.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Legion, 
Col.  Luciano  Abla  Post  68.  Tacloban  City. 
Leyte,  Philippines,  relative  to  recognition  of 
Philippine  guerrilla  service  during  World  War 
II:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


263.  Also,  petition  of  Miss  Chrljtlna  M. 
Boewe,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  relative  to  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  license  of  radio  station 
WXX7R,  Media,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

264.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Biimett, 
Greenville,  B.C.,  and  others,  relative  to  tbe 
revocation  of  the  license  of  WXUR;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

265.  Also,  petition  of  Jacob  R.  Oroff.  Mil- 
lersvllle.  Pa.,  and  others,  relative  to  the  revo- 
cation of  tbe  license  of  WXUR;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

266.  Also,  petition  of  Randolph  D.  Lucas, 
Oreenville,  8.C.,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
revocation  of  the  license  of  WXUR;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

267.  Also,  petition  of  George  W.  McCoy, 
Oreenville,  B.C.,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
revocation  of  the  license  of  WXUR;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


268.  Also,  petition  of  Theodore  B.  Miller, 
Mechanlcsburg,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  license  of  WXUR;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

269.  Also,  petition  of  James  B.  Snoddy, 
Oreenville,  B.C.,  and  others,  relative  to  tbe 
revocation  of  tbe  UoenBe  of  WXUB;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

270.  Also,  petition  of  Truman  Uoyd,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

271.  Also,  petition  of  Andrew  Rosenberg, 
Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

272.  Also,  petition  of  Doris  Stevens,  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  and  others,  relative  to  Impeach- 
ment of  tbe  President;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

273.  Also,  petition  of  Vera  L.  Tlmm,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  others,  relative  to  impeachment 
of  tbe  President;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


SESATE^Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwsurd 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  above  all  yet  near  to 
each  of  us,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  provi- 
dence which  has  brought  us  to  this  hour. 
For  rested  bodies,  renewed  minds,  and 
rekindled  spirits  we  give  Thee  thanks. 
As  we  undertake  the  tasks  before  us,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  keep  our  hearts  pure, 
our  minds  clear,  our  service  sacred. 
Grant  us  grace  to  hold  high  the  cross  of 
sacrificial  service  find  to  carry  the  ban- 
ner of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  men. 
Through  our  service  here  may  the  Na- 
tion be  blessed  and  Thy  kingdom  ad- 
vanced. 

In  the  name  of  the  Master  Workman 
who  went  about  doing  good.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
( Mr.  Eastland  ) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatk. 

PSESTOEirr  PRO  TEMPOKE, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  September  5, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofBclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Flotd  K. 
Haskxix,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereup<Hi  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1973,  the  Secretary 


of  the  Senate,  on  August  6,  7,  9,  14,  15, 
and  31,  1973,  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  messages,  together  with  their 
appropriate  referral,  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  today.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  August  4,  1973,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  had  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  1888.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  constimers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  recMonable  prices; 

H.R.  8658.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  oither  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8760.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  In 
September  1973.  as  "National  Next  Door 
Neighbor  Day." 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1973,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore,  on  August  4, 
1973,  signed  the  above  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3, 1973,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, on  August  27,  1973,  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  7935)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act, 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  previously 


been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  August  4,  1973,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

8.  502.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  tbe  construction  of  certain  highways 
In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1410.  To  amend  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  3  months  tbe  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury; 

S.  1888.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  tbe 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  tbe  purpose  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices;   and 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  tbe  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
September  1973,  as  "National  Next  Door 
Neighbor  Day." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  2,  1973.  on  August  21, 
1973,  the  following  Senators  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1179)  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  pri- 
vate retirement  system  by  establishing 
minimum  standards  for  participation  in 
and  vesting  of  benefits  imder  pension  and 
profit-sharing-retirement  plans;  by 
establishing  minimum  funding  stand- 
ards; by  requiring  termination  insur- 
ance: and  by  allowing  Federal  income 
tax  credits  to  individuals  for  personal 
retirement  savings : 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Dole  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Gravel  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  MoNDALE  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Ribicoff  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Roth  of  Delaware. 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  ofthe 
Senate  of  August  1,  1973.  Mr.  Long,  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  fav- 
orably, with  amendments,  on  August  21, 
1973,  the  bill  (S.  1179)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  private  retirement  system  by 
establishing  minimum  standards  for  par- 
ticipation in  and  vesting  of  benefits  under 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement 
plans;  by  establishing  minimum  fund- 
ing standards;  by  requiring  termination 
insurance;  and  by  allowing  Federal  in- 
come tax  credits  to  individuals  for  per- 
sonal retirement  savings,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  93-383)  thereon,  which  was 
printed. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  3,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  reso- 
lutions: 

On  August  6,  1973 : 

S.  1090.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commumca- 
ttons  Act  of  1934,  to  extend  certam  author- 
izations for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  for  certain  construction 
grants  for  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasting  faculties,  and 
for  othe^  purposes. 

Oi^  August  10,  1973: 

S.  1888.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices;  and 

S.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages,  and  for  other  purposes. 
OnAugUBt  13, 1973: 

8.  602.  An  act  to  authorize  i4>propriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  14. 1873: 

S.  1410.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  3  months  tbe  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  UB.  obliga- 
tions directly  from  the  Treasury; 

5.  1993.  An  act  to  amend  the  EURATOM 
Co(^>eratlon  Act  of  1968.  as  amended;  and 

6.  2120.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  related  acts 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  August  IS,  1973: 

S.  1423.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  established  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  defray  costs  of  legal  services;  and 

S.  1887.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  the  governors  of  tbe 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Beconatructlon  and 
Development. 


On  August  16, 1973: 
S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
September  1973.  as  "National  Next  Door 
Neighbor  Day." 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
GOALS — MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  August  14,  1973,  imder 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
August  3,  1973,  which  with  the  accom- 
pansrlng  report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
fifth  annual  report  on  national  housing 
goals,  as  required  by  section  1603  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Develcqsment  Act  of 
1968. 

Richard  Ndcom. 
The  Wkfte  House,  August  14,  1973. 


FEDERAL  PAY  COMPARABILITy 
ALTERNATIVE  PLAN— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  August  31,  1973,  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
August  3,  1973,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying document,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

At  a  time  when  the  rising  cost  of  living 
is  a  major  concern  to  us  all,  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  employees  have  a 
special  obligation  to  avoid  any  action 
that  would  needlessly  fan  the  flames  of 
Inflation.  This  obligation  must  not  be 
taken  lightly,  even  in  cases  when  meeting 
it  involves  a  reasonable  element  of  self- 
denial. 

It  is  in  thl^  spirit,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  action  I  am  taking  will  help 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living  for  all 
Americans,  that  I  now  recommend  a  sixty 
day  deferral  in  the  pending  pay  adjust- 
ment for  Federal  employees. 

As  required  by  law,  I  am  also  transmit- 
ting to  the  Congress  an  alternative  plan 
designed  to  meet  both  the  rightful  needs 
of  those  who  serve  the  Government  and 
the  common  interest  of  the  general  pub- 
lic who  must  bear  the  burden  of  in- 
creased inflation. 

Under  this  plan,  a  pay  increase  for  all 
Federal  employees  based  upon  an  appro- 
priate comparability  adjustment  would 
become  effective  on  the  flrst  pay  period 
t>eginning  on  or  after  December  1,  1973. 
The  level  of  the  comparability  adjust- 
ment will  be  determined  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  My  "agent"  on  Federal  pay, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  (Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  lias  recom- 
mended an  average  pay  increase  of  4.77 
percent.  This  recommendation  is  now  be- 


ing reviewed  by  my  advisory  committee 
on  pay,  and  this  committee  will  make  its 
own  recommendations  to  me  in  late  Sep- 
tember. At  that  time,  I  will  make  my  de- 
cision on  the  appropriate  comparability 
adjustment. 

I  regret  asking  for  this  postponement 
of  a  Federal  pay  Increase  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  At  a  critical 
time  in  the  economic  health  of  our  Na- 
tion, when  many  are  being  called  on  to 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  hold  down  in- 
flation, no  one  should  enjoy  special  im- 
munity. Thus  far  labor  and  management 
in  the  private  sector  have  done  their 
share  by  acting  with  ccnnmendable  re- 
straint in  agreeing  upon  new  wage  in- 
creases. As  one  of  the  largest  groups  of 
workers  in  the  country.  Federal  employ- 
ees can  do  no  less.  In  fact,  Federal  em- 
ployees have  a  unique  role  to  play  in  the 
fight  agaipst  infiation  because  every  dol- 
lar of  their  pay  comes  out  of  the  Federal 
budget.  It  is  especially  important  this 
year,  as  we  seek  a  balanceid,  nonlnfla- 
tionary  budget,  that  Federal  spending  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  this  ac- 
tion, not  because  it  is  politically  expedi- 
ent or  the  easy  thing  to  do,  but  because 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Americans. 

The  alternative  plan  is  attached. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  August  31,  1973. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  HAZARDOUS 
MATERIALS  CONTROL— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  The  message 
is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Third  An- 
nual Report  on  Hazardous  Materials 
Control  as  required  by  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-458.  This  report  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Act,  and  covers  calendar 
year  1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  S.  1973. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBrnONS— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  mes-  ^ 
sage  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  law.  I  herewith  transmit 
to  the  Congress  the  Tenth  Annual  R^x)rt 
on  Special  International  Exhibitions 
conducted  during  fiscal  year  1972  under 
the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Pub- 
Uc  Law  87-256). 

This  report  covers  exhibitions  pro- 
duced by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  presented  abroad  at  international 
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fairs,  expositions,  and  festivals,  pri- 
marily in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  also  covers  labor  missions 
abroad,  which  are  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  5.  1973. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FEDERAL  AC- 
TIVITIES IN  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY, YOUTH  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  RELATED  FIELDS — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  message  is 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  408  of  the  Juve- 
nile Dalinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  I  am  submitting  a  re- 
port of  Federal  activities  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency, youth  development,  and  re- 
lated fields. 

This  report  covers  the  period  from 
July  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972  and  evalu- 
ates the  efforts  and  activities  of  the 
Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  program.  This  agency  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  report  also  describes  the  activities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  commend  it  to  your  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  5,  1973. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  CANCER 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  message  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  the 
reports  required  by  Section  410A(b)  and 
Section  410B(g)  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Act  of  1971.  These  documents  consist 
of  the  annual  report  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Program,  a  plan  for 
the  Program  during  the  next  five  years, 
and  the  report  of  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board.  We  are  still  considering 
the  review  of  present  administrative 
processes  and  will  transmit  that  to  the 
Congress  when  our  review  is  completed. 
These  reports  reflect  a  great  deal  of 
studious  consideration  by  many  dedi- 
cated citizens,  both  consultants  to  the 
National  Cancer  Program  and  officials  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Under- 
standably, the  documents  do  not  present 
the  csmcer  problem  and  its  needs  in  the 
larger  context  of  all  health  requirements. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  transmitting  these 
documents  without  delay  to  share  with 
Congress  the  information  that  has  been 


generated  thus  far,  intending  to  place 
the  proposals  of  the  National  Cancer 
Program  in  the  context  of  overall  health 
requirements  as  future  budgets  are  sub- 
mitted. I  emphasize  the  fact  that  my  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  Cancer  Program  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  at  $500  million,  is  more 
than  double  the  budget  for  these  piir- 
pcses  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  National  Can- 
cer Program  begun  this  past  year  is  pro- 
ceeding very  well.  Both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1971  are  being  vigorously  carried  out. 
The  leaders  of  the  Program  are  innova- 
tive and  dynamic.  Funds  are  being  used 
effectively  and  efficiently  without  raising 
public  expectations  that  cannot  be  re- 
alized. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  control  or  predict 
when  the  objectives  of  the  National  Csm- 
cer  Program  will  be  attained.  All  the 
money  and  all  the  organization  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide  will 
not  by  themselves  win  this  battle.  Suc- 
cess ultimately  depends  upon  the  ex- 
pertise and  performance  of  the  doctors, 
scientists,  health  professionals,  and  the 
volunteers  who  support  them  across 
America  and  around  the  world. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  5.  1973. 


(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  BOARD— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
message  \s  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Science  Board  entitled  "Science  Indica- 
tors 1972."  It  has  been  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Section  4(g)  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-407. 

This  report  represents  an  initial  effort 
by  the  National  Science  Board  to  develop 
indicators  of  the  state  of  science  and 
technology  in  this  country.  As  the  Board 
observes,  however,  present  indicators 
principally  reflect  the  application  of  re- 
sources to  science  and  technology  and 
not  the  return  that  the  Nation  receives 
from  Its  considerable  Investment  In  re- 
search and  development.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  Intention  of  the  National  Science 
Board  to  develop  better  measures  of  the 
outputs  from  our  Nation's  scientific  and 
technical  enterprise  in  contributing  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  5,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Haskell) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  to- 
day there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  during  which  there  will 
oe  a  limitation  of  5  minutes  on  all 
speeches  by  Senators. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECrUTTVE  SESSION— DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  DEVELOPMENT  LAND 
AGENCry 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Alfred  P.  Love. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  of  Alfred  P.  Love 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  statecf. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Alfred  P.  Love, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  a 
term  of  5  years,  effective  on  and  after 
March  4, 1973. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resxmied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SETTING  AN  EXAMPLE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  it  well  to  start  the  session 
by  having  nothing  to  say  and.  hopefully, 
that  it  may  set  an  example.  [Laughter.] 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
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tingulshed  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott)  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


NOMINATION  OF  RUSSELL  E.  TRAIN 
TO  BE  EPA  ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  ^^rglnla.  Mr.  President, 
our  Public  Works  Committee  had  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Russell  E. 
Train  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  on  Au- 
gust 1,  and  favorably  reported  the  nomi- 
nation. There  was  suggestion  that  the 
Senate  should  act  upon  this  nomination 
prior  to  our  August  recess.  Because  of 
the  Importance  of  the  duties  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, however,  I  requested  the 
leadership  to  let  the  nomination  go  over 
until  after  Labor  Day,  and  I  appreciate 
their  agreement  to  do  so. 

At  this  time,  copies  of  the  all-day 
hearing  are  available  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Membership,  and  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  so  that  individual  Sen- 
ators can  give  independent  considera- 
tion to  Mr.  Train's  qualifications  to  be 
Administrator.  Therefore,  I  do  not  Intend 
to  suggest  any  further  extension  or  to 
further  delay  consideration  of  this 
nomination. 

Russell  Train  appears  to  be  a  very 
fine  gentleman,  well  educated,  cultured, 
and  a  devoted  public  servant.  There  Is  no 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  his  integrity 
and  his  ability  to  serve  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Every  reasonable  person  wants  our 
enviroxunent  to  be  clean.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  there  should  be  a  proper  bal- 
ance between  efforts  to  have  clean  air 
and  clean  water,  and  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  we  all  enjoy.  My 
principal  reservation  is  whether  Mr. 
Train  would  put  imdue  emphasis  on 
cleaning  up  the  environment  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  standard  of  living.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  close  down  our 
factories,  to  eliminate  our  automobiles, 
or  to  do  other  things  which  would  greatly 
damage  our  living  standard  or  the 
mode  of  behavior  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed. 

A  syndicated  columnist.  Holmes 
Alexander,  commented  on  the  need  for 
a  proper  balance  between  our  desire  to 
clean  up  the  environment  and  to  main- 
tain our  standard  of  living  in  his  article 
published  in  the  Alexandria,  Va.,  Gazette 
on  Augxist  11,  1973.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sign  of  the  Times:    Consekvationist's 
Ordeal 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washzmcton. — ^The  Honorable  Russell 
Train  is  a  cultivated  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  maybe  he's  the  right  man  for  bis  new 
post  as  admlnlstraVir  ot  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency— but  maybe  not. 

Some  five  yeaK^o  when  he  was  under  sec- 
retary of  the  mterlor  Department.  I  called 
on  Mr.  Train  to  discuss  what  Is  now  known 
•s  the  Trans  Alaska  petroleum  pipeline  to 
bring  scarce  oU  to  the  Industrial  heart  of  the 
United  States.  Reporters  are  supposed  to  do 
the  listening  at  such  interrlews.  but  I  ad- 
vanced  my  opinion   that   mankind's    needs 


should  be  rated  above  "birds,  bees,  butterflies, 
caribou  and  tundra."  Mr.  Train  responded 
with  a  well-informed  and  passionate  declara- 
tion on  the  beauty  and  "fragUlty"  of  the 
Arctic  environment.  I  confess  I  felt  some- 
what abashed  at  my  phUlstlne  views. 

But  a  lot  of  petroleum  has  flowed  through 
our  national  machinery  since  then,  and  we've 
got  a  critical  shortage.  Indeed  If  the  environ- 
mentalists obstruct  industrial  progress  as 
successfully  as  they  have  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line, the  famous  American  "standard  of  liv- 
ing" Is  due  for  decline  and  fall.  This  was  the 
theme  of  Sens.  BUI  Scott,  R-Va.,  and  Clifford 
Hansen,  R-Wyo.,  who  fired  warning  shots 
across  the  bows  of  Mr.  Train's  nomination  as 
El    Supremo   of    Environmental    Protection. 

Scott  made  a  skUlful  outline  of  the  Train 
mentality  by  observing  that  the  latter  Is  self- 
styled  in  "Who's  Who  In  America"  as  "con- 
servationist." Considering  that  Mr.  Train  Is  a 
lawyer  and  former  U.8.  Tax  Court  judge,  the 
Virginia  senator  thought  the  stress  on  "con- 
servationist" raised  a  question  "as  to  where 
this  nominee's  heart  Is;  where  his  emphasis 
Is."  Is  he  apt  to  execute  the  environmental 
statutes  with  an  eye  to  the  flora  and  fauna 
and  a  blind  8pQt  for  American  employment 
and  prosperity? 

Cliff  Hansen,  an  outdoorsman  himself  as 
rancher  and  former  governor  of  a  scenic  and 
agricultural  state,  tuned  In  with  very  polite 
misgivings  about  Judge  Train,  "my  good 
friend  ...  a  distinguished  American."  The 
Wyoming  senator's  doubts  did  not  go  so 
much  to  the  person  as  to  the  cult. 

He  recalled  an  environmental  conference 
at  which  "the  general  thrust  of  the  comments 
.  .  .  was  that  what  was  needed  In  America 
was  the  passage  of  some  tough  laws  to  get  at 
the  guys  wearing  the  black  hats,  the  Indus- 
trialists, the  manufacturers,  the  business- 
men, capitalists."  It  would  be  a  bad  time  for 
the  United  States  if  the  administrator  of  en- 
vironmental protection  were  to  lead  a  ven- 
detta against  progress. 

Mr.  Train  In  his  nomination  hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  de- 
clined to  give  assurances  to  these  critics.  He 
said  he  would  apply  the  laws.  But  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970,  for  one,  Is  turning  out  to  be 
Mandate  Impossible  as  to  automobUe  emis- 
sions and  plant  construction.  The  question 
with  Mr.  Train  wUl  be  not  so  much  applica- 
tion of  the  law  as  reasonable  interpretation 
of  It. 

Meanwhile,  it  appears  that  one  way  the 
Russians  are  "catching  up"  with  our  indus- 
trial society  Is  by  doing  what  Mr.  Train  may 
be  temperamentally  Incapable  of  doing.  The 
specialist  on  Soviet  affairs,  Marshall  Gold- 
man, told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that  the  USSR,  after  making  a  big  bustle  in 

1972  over  cleaning  up  the  environment,  de- 
cided in  1973  to  forget  about  It. 

Some  news  stories  in  the  U.S.,  Goldman 
testified,  "created  the  impression  that  the 
Russians  were  creating  a  somewhat  weaker 
counterpart  to  the  American  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  ...  A  closer  look  at  the 

1973  decree  indicates  that  no  such  coordi- 
nating agency  was  created."  Grave  doubt 
now  exists  on  the  validity  of  "the  Amerl- 
Ican-Sovlet  agreement  on  International  co- 
operation in  environmental  protection." 

We  have  here  a  situation  not  unlike  the 
international  arms  race.  We  are  expected  to 
make  sacrifices  while  our  chief  rival  does  not. 
Mr.  Train  Is  In  a  post  which  requires  extraor- 
dinary wisdom,  Judgment — and  skepticism. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  some  so-called  environmental- 
ists who  would  destroy  our  lifestyle  and 
turn  us  back  to  a  primitive  society;  and 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  ,  alluded  to  such  a  situation 
in  his  remarks  at  the  Peabody  Coal  Co., 


annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis  on  August 
10.  when  he  said: 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  Minnehaha  liv- 
ing once  again  In  the  wigwam  of  Nokomls.  by 
the  shining  Big-Sea- Water.  But  that  wigwam 
Is  now  a  power  plant,  and  Minnehaha — who 
used  to  live  In  the  wigwam — Is  making  two 
hundred  dollars  a  week  working  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  power  plant, 
whUe  Hiawatha  Is  working  his  taU  off  In  the 
plant  to  keep  up  the  payments  on  a  split- 
level,  a  station  wagon,  and  a  boat.  Like  It  or 
not,  ours  Is  an  industrial  society,  and  unless 
%«  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  our  entire  life- 
style, we  wUl  remain  an  Industrial  society. 
That  being  so,  we  must  make  concessions  to 
Its  continuance.  I  am  not  saying  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  environmentalists  of  America 
do  not  have  a  case.  Of  course  they  have.  All 
our  luxuries  of  living  won't  mean  a  thing  If 
we  cant  breathe  enough  to  enjoy  them.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  the  preservation  of 
clean  air  need  not  mean  the  destruction  of 
Industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  we  cannot 
practice  the  art  of  the  possible  In  the  in- 
terests of  both,  we  do  not  leaUy  deoerve 
either. 

In  my  opinion,  some  of  the  regulations 
already  promulgated  or  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  go  too  far.  For  example,  the  sug- 
gestion here  in  the  Washingtcxi  area  that 
would  impose  a  parking  tax  upon  com- 
muters; that  would  reduce  the  number 
of  spaces  for  both  on-street  and  off- 
street  parking  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and  add  a  number  of  controls. 
Is  too  drastic. 

Rather  than  placing  restrictions  upon 
the  commuter,  it  seems  preferable  to  me 
to  provide  alternative  methods  of  getting 
In  and  out  of  the  city;  and  I  have  not 
found  that  proper  consideration  has 
been  given  to  these  alternatives.  PV)r  ex- 
ample, the  Metro  rapid  rail  transit 
should  materially  reduce  pollution  and 
the  number  of  automobiles  coming  Into 
the  District  when  it  Is  completed;  the 
completion  of  Interstate  Highway  1-66 
in  northern  Virginia  should  reduce  the 
amount  of  automobile  pollution  by  mak- 
ing access  more  readily  available.  Parked 
cars  do  not  pollute.  It  is  the  operation  of 
automobiles,  and  the  more  they  are 
stalled  in  traffic  the  more  they  pollute. 

Mr.  Train  was  asked  on  several  oc- 
casions during  the  hearing  whether  he 
would  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  standard  of  living, 
and  in  each  instance  he  said  that  he 
would.  Yet  some  of  his  other  answers 
once  again  cloud  this  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Congress  acted  too  hastily  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  amend  the  act  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  provisions  which  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law  seem  to  believe 
leave  them  no  alternative  but  to  Impose 
drastic  restrictions  upon  citizens. 

The  general  public  is  not  imaware  of 
the  overaction  by  Congress,  as  illustrated 
by  an  editorial  dated  August  2,  1973,  In 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  entitled, 
"Another  Look,"  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoko 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Anothxk  Look 

The  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  acquired  a  certain  not(»-lety  for 
making  drastic  proposals  to  cleanse  the  na- 
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tlon'8  air  In  accordance  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1970.  The  most  Infamous  of  those  was 
a  plan  for  gasoline  rationing  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  designed  to  cut  automobile  xise 
by  82 — yes,  eighty-two — per  cent  during  the 
May-to-October  smog  season.  Only  somewhat 
less  disreputable  In  some  circles  are  EPA's 
brainstorms  for  reducing  automobile  pollu- 
tion In  the  Washington,  D.C.  region:  a  $a-a- 
day  tax  on  commuter  parking  spaces,  reduc- 
tion of  21,800  on-street  j)arklng  spaces,  forced 
car-pooUng,  and  the  like. 

The  EPA  deserves  to  hear  criticism  of 
schemes  that  appear  wildly  undemocratic 
and  unnecessary,  but  some  critics  have  over- 
looked one  point.  The  EPA  was  given  the 
duty,  on  the  option,  of  restricting  the  emis- 
sion of  various  pollutants  Into  the  air.  After 
all.  It  was  Congress — not  the  EPA — that 
enacted  the  detailed  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  despite  warnings  that  some  of 
the  law's  provisions  were  so  strict  and  in- 
flexible as  to  be  totally  unrealistic.  But  that 
was  the  time  of  Earth  Day  Innocence  and  It  Is 
said  that  a  stagnant  air  mass  settled  over 
Washington  a  few  days  before  the  congress- 
men were  to  vote  In  the  summer  of  1970, 
convincing  some  that  absolutism  waa  In 
order. 

For  example,  the  act  flatly  requires  that, 
beginning  with  the  model  year  1975,  auto- 
mobile emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrocarbons  must  be  90  per  cent  below  1970 
levels:  and  by  the  model  year  1976,  emissions 
of  nitrogen  oxides  must  be  90  per  cent  below 
those  of  model  year  1971.  The  EPA  adminis- 
trator was  given  the  authority  to  extend  both 
of  those  deadlines  by  one  year,  and  he  has 
done  so. 

Therefore,  whatever  EPA's  undoubted 
shortcomings,  the  basic  problem  goes  to  the 
legislative  standards.  In  that  connection,  U 
was  quite  encouraging  to  read  the  other  day 
that  the  Senate  Is  preparing  to  order  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  EPA's 
draconlan  proposals  appear.  In  fact,  to  have 
played  no  small  role  in  causing  legislators 
to  have  some  second  thoughts  about  tbe 
value  of  extremism  In  th3  pursuit  of  •»- 
vlronmental  purity. 

Air  pollution  p<^ng  a  demonstrable  men- 
ace to  health  definitely  ought  to  be  oom- 
batted.  but  the  assumptions  of  some  purists 
that  any  emission  under  any  condition  con- 
stitutes a  serious  public  threat  have  been 
too  facile.  Potential  pollutants  have  to  be 
considered  individually  rather  than  all  of  a 
piece.  When  the  Clean  Air  law  was  passed, 
nitrogen  oxides  were  routinely  presumed  to 

be  a  major  hazard,  but  subsequent  research 
Indicates  they  probably  aren't,  as  even  the 
EPA  hafi  admitted.  Aa  part  of  its  new  look  at 
tbe    standards,    tne    Senate    Is    expected    to 

authorize  a  $300,000  study  by  the  National 

Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  the  health 
angle,  and  that  step  should  be  welcomed. 

Additionally,  what  is  environmentally  de- 
sirable has  to  be  weighed  against  what  Is 
feasible  within  the  existing  economic  sys- 
tem The  fact  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly 
that  one  of  every  seven  workers  in  the  United 
States  owes  his  job,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  automotive  Industry.,  Harsh  controls 
disrupting  this  single  moet  significant  pro- 
vider of  employment  could  throw  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  Into  chaos. 

Finally,  energy  supply  has  emerged  as  a 
major  concern  since  the  passage  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  It  Is  evident  that  Detroit's  techno- 
logical approach  to  meeting  air-pollution 
deadlines  is  one  contributing  factor  to  the 
Increasing  consumption  of  finite  stocks  of 
gasoline.  Detroit  may  be  criticized  fairly  for 
falling  to  get  on  the  market  alternative 
engines,  such  as  Japanese  and  Oerman  auto- 
makers have  done  with  their  stratified  charge 
and  rotary  engines,  that  both  reduce  pollu- 
tion and  preserve  fuel  economy.  However, 
.there  Is  a  problem  of  adapting  a  radically 
different  approach  In  a  short  time  to  the 
huge  American  market,  while  under  the  gun 
of  government  deadlines.  A  more  flexible  en- 


vironmental law,  combined  with  oontlnulog 
pressures  from  consumers,  might  give  domes- 
tic automakers  the  leeway  and  the  incentive 
to  turn  out  cars  that  don't  foul  the  air  or 
guzzle  fuel  excessively. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable.  Mr.  President,  to  add 
to  the  burdens  of  our  Chief  Executive  by 
delaying  consideration  of  this  nomina- 
tion further.  I  would  hope,  however,  that 
the  President,  as  head  of  our  executive 
department  of  Government,  would  urge 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  all  other  sub- 
ordinates In  the  executive  branch  to  be 
reasonable  in  their  approach  to  cleaning 
up  the  environment  and  not  jeopardize 
our  standard  of  living  or  our  life  style  in 
the  process. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
shield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  Record  to  reflect  that  in  the 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  nomination  of  Russell 
Train,  no  member  of  our  group  was  more 
diligent  in  questioning  Mr.  Train  than 
the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott)  .  I,  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
regardless  of  party  affiliation,  appreci- 
ated the  careful  attention  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  the  subject  of 
the  nominee's  jurisdiction  at  a  very  im- 
portant time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  problems  of  energy  and 
the  environment — in  fact,  the  whole 
scope  of  our  society — are  very  much  on 
the  public  mind. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


WATERGATE  AND  THE  BUSINESS 
OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  devote  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  a  concern  about  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  his  Job.  Senators  will  recall 
that  in  his  address  to  the  Nation  some 
weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  indicated 
that  it  was  time  for  the  Watergate  mat- 
ter be  turned  over  to  the  courts,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  Government,  including 

Congress,  to  get  on  with  the  urgent  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation. 

I  And  from  those  with  whom  I  have 
talked  that  the  people  of  Virginia  agree 
with  this  statement.  In  fact,  people  from 
other  countries  have  commented  that 
the  image  of  the  United  States  is  being 
marred  by  this  continued  self-abuse. 
The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  on  Au- 
gust 26,  made  a  fine  analysis  of  this 
situation  in  its  editorial  entitled,  "Any- 
thing Else,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Anything  Else 

"If  It  weren't  Watergate,  anything  else.  In 
order  to  keep  the  President  from  doing  his 
job." 

With  that  remark,  made  during  his  press 
conference  last  Wednesday,  President  Nixon 
succinctly  explained  much  of  the  sound  and 


fury  surrounding  Watergate.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  many  of  those  who  are 
screaming  the  loudest  and  the  most  per- 
sistently about  Watergate  are  motivated  not 
by  profound  concern  about  the  political 
scandals  of  1972  but  by  a  determination  to 
prevent  Richard  Nixon  from  succeeding  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  moet 
Americans  deplore  Watergate,  but  the  polls 
also  suggest  that  most  Americans  are  un- 
willing to  destroy  the  President  because  of 
Watergate.  No,  the  moet  uncompromising, 
most  vitriolic  complaints  about  Watergate 
are  coming  from  the  President's  confirmed 
critics,  people  who  detest  his  pbUosophy  of 
government,  his  programs  and  his  policies. 
And  these  critics — who  include  some  of  the 
nation's  moet  liberal  journalists,  moet  lib- 
eral congressmen  and  moet  liberal  schol- 
ars— are  in  a  position  to  command  public 
attention  and  to  influence  public  opinion. 
Obviously  they  hope  to  keep  Watergate  at 
the  very  top  of  the  list  of  the  nation's  con- 
cerns untU  they  have  thoroughly  discredited 
Blr.  Nixon  and  proved  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted  to  govern  the  nation  fairly  and  ef- 
fectively. Their  lUtlmate  objective,  of  course. 
Is  to  halt  the  retreat  from  statlsm  that  the 
President  has  initiated. 

Their  strategy  Is  simple.  When  the  Presi- 
dent yields  an  inch,  denounce  blm  for  not 
yielding  a  mile.  Whenever  he  utters  a  single 
defensive  word  on  the  Watergate  issue,  call 
him  a  liar.  Whenever  he  initiates  or  prom- 
ises reforms  designed  to  prevent  future 
Watergates,  sneer.  And  keep  hitting  him 
with  Issues  unrelated  to  Watergate — ex- 
penditures on  his  San  Clemente  home,  the 
Cambodian  bombing  and  so  forth. 

Look  at  the  record.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Watergate  probe,  his  critics  Insisted 
that  the  President  could  demonstrate  his 
willingness  to  cooperate  In  the  search  for 
truth  by  permitting  his  top  aides  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  committee  and  by  speaklag 
out  publicly  on  Watergate.  So  Mr.  Nixon  al- 
lowed his  aides  to  go  to  the  committee,  and 
only  one — former  White  House  counsel  John 
W.  Dean  IH — sought  to  Implicate  him.  All 
the  others  either  insisted  that  the  President 
had  not  been  involved  in  the  scandals  or 
swore  that  they  had  no  knowledge  that  he 
had  been  involved.  Moreover,  the  President 
himself  issued  statements  asserting  his  in- 
nocence and  explaining  his  own  efforts  to 
discover  the  truth  about  Watergate. 

His  critics  sneered.  They  didn't  believe  the 
President  or  those  aides  who  defended  blm. 

And  When  the  critics  learned  that  Mr.  Nixon 
had   taped   his   White    House   conversations, 

including  some  concerning  Watergate,  they 

roared  tbat  only  by  releasing  the  tapes  and  by 

submitting  to  interrogation  himself  could 

the  President  prove  his  innocence.  Suddenly, 

the  sworn  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses 

seemed  to  become  meaningless.  All  except 
Dean's;  his  testimony  the  critics  liked. 

For  eminently  sound  reasons,  the  Presi- 
dent has  declined  to  release  the  tapes.  He  is, 
for  one  thing,  entitled  to  confldentlallty  in 
his  contacts  with  his  aides  and  with  others 
who  confer  with  him.  For  another,  the  tapes 
themselves  could  be  misleading  and  the  sub- 
ject to  varying  Interpretation,  and  It  is  ludi- 
crous to  contend  that  they  could,  by  them- 
selves, resolve  all  questions  about  Watergate. 

But  the  President  did  submit  to  question- 
ing by  some  of  the  moet  persistent  interro- 
gators a  public  ofllclal  can  face — the  Wash- 
ington press  corps.  Facing  reporters  last 
Wednesday,  he  convincingly  reasserted  his 
Innocence,  explained  in  considerable  detail 
how  he  had  sought  the  truth  about  Water- 
gate from  his  own  aides,  how  some  of  his 
highest  advisers — Including  Dean — ^had  mis- 
led him  or  even  lied  to  him.  Dean's  accusa- 
tions the  President  speclflcally  and  emphati- 
cally contradicted. 

And  bow  have  the  critics  reacted?  They 
have  sneered.  The  Nev  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  did  not  like  either  what 
Mr.  Nixon  said  at  the  press  conference  or  how 


be  said  It.  And  from  North  Carolina  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  chairman  of  that  'impar- 
tial" Senate  committee  investigating  Water- 
gate, came  the  moet  revealing  reaction  of 
all.  Declaring  that  he  was  not  willing  to  dis- 
miss Dean's  accusations  against  the  Presi- 
dent "out  of  hand,"  Ervin  proceeded  to  dis- 
miss Mr.  Nixon's  protestations  of  innocence 
out  of  hand.  He  would  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent, Ervin  said,  untU  he  had  heard  the  Presi- 
dent's tapes. 

So  the  critics  intend  to  continue  their 
carping.  From  Mr.  Nixon  they  have  elicited 
not  only  repeated  assertions  of  innocence  but 
also  condemnation  of  Watergate,  apologies 
for  Watergate,  acceptance  of  all  blame  for 
conditions  that  contributed  to  Watergate 
and  promises  of  reforms  to  prevent  future 
Watergate.  But  the  critics  are  unsatisfied, 
and  not  unless  they  can  destroy  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  they  be  satisfied. 

But  the  American  people  can,  and  probably 
will,  thwart  them.  Public  reaction  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  press  conference  has  been  generally 
favorable.  Indicating  a  growing  weariness  of 
Watergate  and  a  desire  to  move  on  to  other 
matters.  If  the  President  continues  to  per- 
form as  admirably  as  he  performed  Wednes- 
day, public  opinion  Is  likely  to  turn  against 
the  critics;  and  their  efforts  to  keep  "the 
President  from  doing  bis  job"  will  faU. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Some  may 
think  that  the  continued  criticism  of  the 
President  reflects  only  on  the  Republi- 
can Party,  but  I  am  fearful  that  our 
own  committee  may  generate  an  atmos- 
phere within  which  the  average  citizen 
may  come  to  regard  all  public  officials  as 
crooked.  This  was  illustrated  in  a  recent 
visit  to  North  Carolina,  where  I  picked 
up  an  elderly  gentleman  hitchhiking  on 
a  country  road.  This  is  a  true  story.  He 
saw  my  Senate  license  tag  and  asked  me 
about  Watergate.  I  replied  that  one  of 
his  own  Senators  was  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  he  answered : 

He's  not  my  Senator;  he's  the  one  that 
took  the  money. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  appears  to  be 
an  irrational  statement  regarding  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
and  has  no  relationship  to  fact.  It  does 
tend  to  illustrate  the  irrational  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  drawn  by  individual 
Citizens  when  they  become  emotionally 
disturbed  by  the  overemphasis  upon  a 

situation  which  involves  only  a  few  peo- 
ple. Therefore.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
intention  to  support  and  cosponsor  the 

proposed  resolution  by  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  E>oi.e)  ,  which 
.would  require  further  hearings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Campaign  Activi- 
ties to  be  conducted  in  executive  session. 
The  media  has  commented  considera- 
bly about  alleged  improper  activities  and 
even  criminal  activity  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent even  though  no  charges  of  any  kind 
have  been  made  against  him  by  any  law 
enforcement  agency.  It  is  somewhat  akin 
to  the  French  Revolution,  when  there 
was  indiscriminate  use  of  the  guillotine 
to  behead  French  citizens — the  differ- 
ence being  that  it  is  now  character  as- 
sassination. The  Newport  News  Daily 
Press  on  August  10  published  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Presumption  of  Innocence." 
decrying  the  effort  to  try  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent through  press  leaks  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion  and  suggesting  that  such 
procedure  does  violence  to  our  presump- 
tion of  innocence  until  one  is  proven 
guilty  of  wrongdoing.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

PaisxncPTiON  of  Innocxmcx 

Revelation  that  Vice  President  Agnew  is 
being  investigated  by  federal  officials  looking 
Into  allegations  of  kickbacks  and  other  irreg- 
ularities in  award  of  construction  contracts 
in  Maryland  came  as  a  new  blow  to  a  Water- 
gate-beleaguered Nixon  administration. 

Unfortunately  in  this  context  it  Is  all  too 
likely  for  people  to  overlook  the  basic  con- 
cept that  in  our  country  anyone  Is  Innocent 
unless  proven  guilty,  and  to  overlook  the 
point  that  no  charges  have  actually  been 
levied  aaginst  Mr.  Agnew.  Moreover,  If  he 
were  not  such  a  public  figure  his  name  would 
not  even  been  brought  up  at  such  a  time 
since  a  grand  Jury  inquiry  normally  does  not 
reach  that  stage  of  revelation  until  or  unless 
an  Indictment  has  been  handed  down. 

However,  Mr.  Agnew's  position  U  such  that 
the  disclosure  was  Inevitable,  however  un- 
fair, and  Indeed  a  matter  of  consuming  pub- 
lic concern.  That  the  Vice  President  came 
quickly  and  emphatically  to  his  own  defense, 
stating  his  innocence  and  answering  ques- 
tions straightforwardly  In  a  press  conference, 
however,  siiould  do  much  to  put  the  shocking 
reports  In  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Agnew's  contention  is  that,  since  the 
allegations  seem  to  have  stemmed  from  some- 
one who  is  deeply  in  trouble  with  the  law,  it 
looks  very  much  like  an  attempt  to  clear 
skirts  at  his  expense  and  it  would  be  foolish 
not  to  take  such  a  contention  strongly  Into 
accovmt.  But  primarily  his  answer,  give  to  the 
American  people,  waa  that  he  has  nothing  to 
hide,  does  not  expect  to  be  Indicted  and  has 
full  confidence  in  our  criminal  justice  system. 
He  said  It  moreover  in  a  way  that  did  nothing 
to  contradict  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  char- 
acter and  integrity.  Let  the  lawyers  take  It 
from  there  rather  than  trying  him  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  many  serious  matters  confront- 
ing the  country:  inflation,  energy  crisis, 
national  defense,  our  relationship  with 
foreign  countries.  All  these  matters  re- 
quire the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government.  Only  a  masochist  would 
want  to  continue  the  present  widespread 
self-criticism  to  the  detriment  of  our 
country,  its  institutions  and  Its  standard 

of  Uving.  So  I  believe  we  should  heed  the 

President's  request  that  all  of  us  get  on 

with  the  urgent  business  of  the  Nation 
and  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  af- 
fairs through  repetition  of  Inuendo  and 
hearsay.  My  small  contribution  today  Is 
to  withdraw  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  President's  nominee 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  45  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  5  minutes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


SENATOR  STENNIS  RETURNS 

(At  this  point.  Senator  John  C.  Sten- 
Nis,  of  Mississippi,  escorted  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  en- 
tered the  Chamber.) 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  happy  day  for  the  Senate,  because 
one  of  our  colleagues  has  returned  to  us 
after  months  of  travail  and  near  trag- 
edy. 

When  the  shocking  event  occurred 
which  affected  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  earlier  this  year,  we  were 
all  perturbed.  But  today  we  are  all 
thankful  that  this  man,  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation,  is  back  with  us  once  again,  hale 
and  hearty — a  little  less  in  weight,  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  appreciates  that  factor. 

It  is,  I  must  say,  a  miracle,  in  view  of 
the  events  which  happened,  that  Sen- 
ator Stennis  is  with  us  today.  Because 
of  that  miracle,  we  thank  the  Lord,  and 
we  8u%  delighted  to  have  him  back  with 
us. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania,  lb.  Presi- 
dent, I  Join  with  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  rejoicing  that  the  beloved  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  has  returned  to  this 
Chamber  after  a  very  difficult  sif^e  and 
has  returned  in  good  spirits  with  his 
health  substantially  restored.  We  have 
missed  him  in  every  way  that  friends  can 
miss  a  friend.  We  have  missed  his  judg- 
ment, his  Intelligence,  his  wisdom,  his 
guidance,  his  compassion,  his  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  each  one  of 
us,  his  leadership,  and  we  have  missed 
the  (H>Portunity  to  show  him  the  respect 
in  which  we  hold  him. 

I  am  somewhat  in  mind  of  what  Cicero 

said  in  praising  Milo,  that  he  is  a  man 

both  very  brave  in  public  life  and  very 

strong  in  the  causes  which  he  has  under- 
taken. I  do  not  think  that  even  Cicero 
could  have  more  aptly  made  a  statement 
those  many  years  ago  that  could  apply  so 
closely  to  our  friend  and  colleague. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  saying.  Wel- 
come back  home  where  you  belong. 
Senator  Stennis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  other  Senators  in  expressing 
my  happiness  that  Senator  Stennis  is 
back  on  the  Senate  floor.  His  absence 
brought  to  mind,  I  am  sure  for  all  of 
us,  the  great  contribution  that  he  has 
continuously  made  in  this  body  for  the 
benefit  of  our  country.  We  have  all  ob- 
served how  for  weeks  at  a  time  he  would 
remain  on  this  floor  in  charge  of  legisla- 
tion vital  to  the  seciu-ity  and  the  defense 
of  this  country.  So  in  welcoming  him 
back  we  take  this  occasicxi  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  great  and 
wonderful  work  he  has  always  rendered 
to  our  country. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It  Is, 
indeed,  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  others 
in  welcoming  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  back  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate. 

We  have  missed  him  in  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
able  chairman  this  committee  has  ever 
had.  We  have  missed  him  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  have 
missed  him  each  Wednesday  morning  at 
the  prayer  breakfast  group.  We  have 
missed  him  at  every  turn. 

No  man,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  Senate 
Is  held  in  liiglier  esteem  than  the  great 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  We,  indeed, 
are  glad  to  have  hun  back  with  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saying  to 
the  great  and  good  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, welcome  back  home. 

E>urlng  all  of  my  days  in  the  Senate 
and  other  days  in  public  life,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steotos)  . 
We  know  him  as  a  man  of  great  coiurage, 
good  character,  a  man  who  Is  eminently 
fair,  a  man  of  tremendous  ability  in  this 
Chamber;  but  I  think  of  him  more  as  my 
friend  John.  Many  is  the  time  we  have 
visited  and  many  is  the  time  I  have 
worried  about  him  and  sent  him  my  good 
wishes  and  prayers. 

I  know  I  spesik  for  those  people  on  the 
headwaters,  the  upper  waters  of  Missis- 
sippi: We  wish  you  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is.  In- 
deed, a  happy  day  to  have  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  back 
with  us  again.  It  is  an  act  of  divine 
providence,  an  act  of  Grod,  that  he  is  with 
us  today  almost  fully  recovered. 

I  do  not  know  another  Senator  in  my 
time  who  has  been  more  highly  respected 
and  who  has  been  a  greater  leader  than 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Everyone 
respects  his  views.  When  he  rises  in  the 
Senate  to  speak  Senators  listen  to  him. 
He  has  had  a  great  impact  on  all  that  has 
transpired  in  the  Senate  in  his  time.  It 
Is  f ortimate  today  for  us  that  he  is  back 
with  us. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  whole  again. 

Our  distinguished  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi has  brought  to  the  Senate,  from  the 
day  he  first  arrived,  a  legislative-judicial 
temperament,  something  that  this  body 
always  needs.  Here  is  a  man  of  honor.  In- 
tegrity, decency,  and  fairness.  Whatever 
the  Issue  before  this  body,  one  can  always 
be-fiure  that  what  Senator  Stxnnis  has 
to  say  comes  from  his  heart  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  quality  of  his 
leadership  and  his  memorable  words  dur- 
ing that  terrible  period  we  went  through 
In  1954,  in  the  censure  situation,  when 
he  spoke  about  the  honor  and  decency 
of  tills  body.  What  he  liad  to  say — In  the 
course  of  the  very  dl£9cult  role  he  was 
called  on  to  play — made  a  lasting  impact 
on  this  body  and  this  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  finer  tribute  to  pay  any 
man  than  to  say  that  he  is  a  man  of 
honor.  Integrity,  decency,  and  fairness. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Is  whole 
again  with  his  presence. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  back  to 


the  Senate  one  of  the  truly  great  states- 
men of  our  time.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  sit  next  to  John  Stxnnis  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  21  years. 
At  all  times  his  superb  record  has  been 
distinguished  by  character,  by  courage, 
and  by  an  all  out  dedication  to  his  coun- 
try. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
mentioned  it  was  a  miracle  that  he  is 
back.  I  am  sure  that  technically  spesik- 
ing  that  is  true,  but  we  all  know  also 
that  he  is  here  because  of  his  great  will 
and  determination  to  continue  to  serve 
his  country. 

I  am  very  glad  that  he  honors  the 
Senate  again  by  being  with  us  this  morn- 
ing and  extend  all  congratulations  for 
his  wonderful  recovery  to  him  and  his 
gracious  wife,  who  has  had  so  much  to 
do  with  his  being  with  us  today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  think  we  owe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  a 
great  debt  for  the  way  he  stepped  into 
the  breach  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  for 
the  yeomanlike  way  he  did  so  in  the 
absence  of  our  distinguished  friend, 
Senator  Stennis.  I  know  he  will  under- 
stand that  I  take  nothing  from  him  and 
his  superb  leadership  when  I  say  we  are 
overjoyed  that  John  Stennis  is  back 
with  us. 

In  the  difficult  days  ahead,  as  we  con- 
sider military  procurement,  his  great 
mind  £md  his  great  spirit  are  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  Impact  and  influence 
over  our  deliberations,  our  debate,  and 
our  ultimate  conclusions.  It  is  essential 
that  he  be  here. 

I  think  that  we  must  all  raise  thanks 
to  a  merciful  God  that  he  has  been 
spared  to  come  back  with  us. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  prayers 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  and,  in- 
deed, the  prayers  of  almost  everyone  in 
this  countay  have  been  answered  with 
the  return  to  this  body  of  our  colleague, 
the  jimlor  Senator  from  Mlsslssii^l  (Mr. 
Stennis). 

I,  among  others,  have  had  the  privilege 
of  following  his  leadership  many  times  in 
the  past  and  I  look  forward  to  following 
him  many  times  again.  He  has  been  the 
exemplification  of  what  {inyone  could 
expect  of  a  Member  of  this  body  or  of 
a  Member  of  Congress.  We  are  gratified 
to  have  him  with  us. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  approx- 
imately 31  years.  I  have  seen  great  Sen- 
ators come  and  go.  None  of  them  has 
excelled  my  colleague.  Senator  John 
Stennis.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest.  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
has  ever  sat  in  this  body.  He  Is  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  integrity.  He  is  very  con- 
scientious. He  works  hard,  carrying  the 
burdens  of  State;  and  the  Senate  is  much 
stronger  because  he  is  back. 

John,  we  are  all  glad  to  have  you  back. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  share  in  all  the  wonderful  sentiments 
being  spoken  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  return  of  my  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  great  body  who  has  been  a 
great  teacher,  John  Stennis.  The  high 
regard  and  esteem  for  this  Senator  rubs 
off  on  all  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 


to  contact  him.  Because  of  our  close  asso- 
ciation on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  cannot  think  of  any  man  in  all  my 
life  that  I  have  known  for  whom  I  have 
come  to  have  a  greater  feeling  of  respect 
for  his  judicial  temperament,  fairness, 
and  great  leadership  in  these  important 
matters. 

I,  for  one,  am  very  happy  that,  through 
the  skill  of  the  physicians  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  and  through  divine  providence, 
it  is  possible  to  have  John  Stennis  back 
among  us. 

Mr.  McCLELXAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  all  of  the  com- 
mendatory remarks  and  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  that  my  col- 
leagues have  expressed  and  that  will  be 
expressed  here  this  afternoon.  I  join  with 
them  in  welcoming  back  one  of  the  great 
among  us,  one  whose  absence  has  been 
compelled,  one  who  has  been  disabled  for 
several  months  by  reason  of  a  tragedy, 
the  criminal  act  of  a  would-be  assassin. 

During  the  period  of  his  absence,  John 
Stennis  has  struggled  for  life,  to  regain 
his  health  so  that  he  could  come  back  and 
be  with  us  again.  In  this  ordeal  John 
Stennis  has  stood  fast  and  he  has  suf- 
fered long.  In  his  long  suffering  and  in 
his  struggle  for  life  he  lias  been  strong 
and  he  has  been  of  good  cheer  and  he 
has  been  of  great  courage.  He  has  been 
neither  afraid  nor  dismayed. 

With  his  colleagues  and  his  friends, 
all  good  Americans  everywhere  are  deeply 
grateful,  and  we  rejoice  in  our  hearts  to- 
day ttiat  he  has  been  restored  unto  us 
and  is  with  us  again  today.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  has 
just  said,  the  Senate  has  been  made 
whole  again. 

It  has  been  said  that  grratitude  can  be 
defined  as  that  feeling  which  one  would 
experience  if  everything  he  had  were 
taken  from  him  and  then  suddenly  re- 
stored unto  him.  We  have  that  feeling 
of  gratitude  today.  He  wtis  taken  from  us 
for  a  time,  one  of  the  gcreat  among  us, 
but  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  in 
his  dispensation,  has  spared  his  life  and 
he  is  restored  to  us  today,  where  he  can 
continue  the  great  service  that  he  has 
given  to  his  country,  at  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  when  the  coimtry 
needs  him.  when  he  can  be  of  further 
great  service  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  certain  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  within  him  a  welling  up  of 
strong  emotions.  There  are  Members  of 
this  body  senior  to  me  who  could  speak 
from  long  experience  about  Senator 
Stennis  better  than  I  can.  I  rise  fully 
conscious  of  the  esteem  and  respect  every 
Senator  feels  for  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. John  Stennis  epitomizes  the 
best  of  what  is  one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  days  we  faced  without  Senator 
Stennis  here,  there  was  reflected  in  my 
mail  and  in  the  visits  I  had  with  people 
a  misgiving,  a  great  concern  about  our 
country,  about  the  temporary  loss  of 
leadership  that  his  being  absented  from 
this  body  meant  in  terms  of  the  military 
posture  we  might  have,  in  terms  of  the 
kind  of  values  that  we  would  represent 
as  Members  of  this  institution  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

No   one    has    a    greater    regard    for 
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honesty,  for  integrity,  for  ethical  cMi- 
dact  and  appreciation  of  enduring  moral 
values  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  It  has  not  been  my 
pleasure  to  know  him  for  as  long  as  many 
of  you  have,  but  I  can  say  that  long  be- 
fore I  came  here,  I  heard  from  others 
of  this  body  about  John  Stennis. 

I  Just  want  to  observe  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  dedicated  life,  his  great  phy- 
sical strength.  I  share  the  feeling  that  is 
held  by  others  here — that  his  being  re- 
turned to  us  today  Is  a  reflection  In  part 
of  the  prayers  of  Americans  eversrwhere 
that  were  joined  with  those  of  Members 
of  this  body,  asking  God  to  save  this 
great  man  for  this  Republic  in  order 
that  this  Nation  could  liave  the  benefit 
of  Us  inspired  leadership. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
weeks  ago,  formal  hearings  were  held  in 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  courtroom  in 
the  Federal  Building  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
having  to  do  with  the  possible  restructur- 
ing of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal.  Gkith- 
ered  there  in  the  hearing  room  were 
many  lawyers,  journalists,  reporters,  men 
and  women  who  were  interested  in  the 
subject  at  hand.  Before  and  after  the 
hearings,  as  well  as  during  the  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Mississippi  State 
Bar  Association,  honoring  members 
of  the  Commission,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  there  were  many  com- 
ments on  the  item  which  had  appeared 
in  the  nress  onlv  a  day  or  two  before  an- 
nouncing ihat  Senator  Stennis  would 
return  to  his  work  in  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  Numerous  were  the  narratives 
and  descriptions  of  the  Senator's  fine  at- 
tributes, many  of  which  were  referred 
to  already  here  today. 

The  respect,  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion that  the  people  of  Mississippi  hold 
for  this  great  Senator  were  very  obvious. 
It  was  clear  that  they  followed  with  their 
prayers  and  their  intense  interest,  the 
critical  days  and  the  long  period  of  re- 
covery which  ensued.  Frequent  mention 
was  heard  of  their  high  estimate  of  the 
Senator's  courage,  tenacity,  and  stamina. 
Their  rejoicing  was  as  great  and  in- 
tense as  that  expressed  by  his  colleagues 
who  have  already  spoken  today  and  who 
have  served  only  officially  here  with  him 
for  so  many  years.  The  feeling  of  re- 
joicing was  expressed  in  Jackson  that 
today's  event  would  come  soon.  We  have 
it  at  hand  today. 

So  it  is  with  gratitude  and  happiness, 
that  I  subscribe  to  the  many  tributes 
paid  him  this  morning.  Welcome  back, 
John,  a  thousand  times  welcome. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly Join  my  colleagues  in  all  the  good 
things  that  have  been  said,  and  in  which 
all  of  us  share,  in  the  return  to  the 
Senate  of  our  good  friend,  my  neighbor 
In  the  adjoining  State.  Senator  Stennis 
and  I  have -served  together  almost  the 
entire  period  of  our  service  here.  I  be- 
lieve he  came  to  the  Senate  1  year  after 
I  came. 

It  Is  a  Joy  for  me  to  have  witnessed 
this  miracle.  John  Srsinfis  believes  In 
miracles.  He  has  every  right  to  do  so. 
He  was  talking  to  me  one  day,  and  he  told 
me  some  of  the  things  that  had  hap- 
pened during  this  great  tragedy  of  his 
life. 

He  told  me  first  of  all  that  be  knew 


he  had  to  get  up  those  steps  tmd  get  In- 
side his  door  or  he  would  not  live.  The 
ambulance  came  to  get  him  and  when 
they  put  him  in  the  ambulance,  the  driver 
was  directed  to  take  him  to  a  certaii^ 
hospital.  John  was  conscious  enough  to 
say,  "Take  me  to  Walter  Reed." 

When  they  got  to  Walter  Reed,  an- 
other miraculous  happening  took  place. 
A  team  of  surgeons,  all  men  of  great  ex- 
l)erience,  were  gathered  at  a  conference 
of  some  kind.  They  were  able  to  take 
care  of  his  ctise  immediately.  John 
Stennis  told  me  that  he  felt  very  strongly 
that  had  events  not  happened  that  way, 
he  probably  would  not  be  able  to  be  with 
us  today. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  saying  that  we  are  all  de- 
Ughted  to  join  in  welcoming  John 
Stennis  back  to  the  Senate  again. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
things  that  have  been  said  today. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  John  that  I  fol- 
lowed his  recovery.  I  missed  his  legisla- 
tive expertise.  However,  most  of  all.  I 
missed  his  presence  here  as  a  strong, 
personal  friend. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wel- 
coming back  to  the  Senate  and  in  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  today.  Some  may  equal  him,  but 
none  can  excel  the  tremendous  per- 
formances of  John  Stennis  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  as  a  leader  of 
our  prayer  group.  He  has  an  excellent 
standard  of  conduct,  as  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  all  Americans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  prayers  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  answered 
by  his  return  to  the  Senate  Chamber  to- 
day. 

I  can  well  remember  how  humble  John 
Stennis  was  when  talking  to  freshmen 
Senators  as  they  first  attended  a  prayer 
breakfast.  His  leadership  has  been  an 
Inspiration  to  all  who  have  participated 
in  these  prayer  breakfasts.  In  my  years 
in  the  Senate  I  have  treasured  his  friend- 
ship and  I  have  benefited  from  his  wise 
counsel. 

John  Stennis  has  been  a  symbol  of 
righteousness  and  of  courage.  Few  men 
have  endured  what  he  has  during  this 
period  of  time.  He  comes  back  to  us 
recognized  as  a  leader. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  passing  trib- 
ute to  him  today. 

Mr.  AIjLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
great  day  for  our  coimtry  and  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  joining  my  colleagues  In 
extending  a  heartfelt  "welcome  back"  to 
our  esteemed  friend — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
I  know  with  certainty  that  I  speak  for 
all  Alabamlans. 

Following  his  tragic  brush  with  death, 
an  outpouring  of  letters,  telegrams,  edi- 
torials, and  personal  messages  from 
Alabamlans  of  all  walks  of  life  expressed 
prayerful  concern  for  his  recovery.  These 
expressions  tuid  many  other  majiifesta- 
tions  of  concern  from  throughout  the 
Nation  demonstrated  that  John  C.  Sten- 
nis has  not  only  earned  an  enviable  place 
In  the  affections  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  but,  more  than  that,  the  mere 
contemplation  of  loes  of  his  services  at 


this  critical  Jimcture  In  history  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  national  concern — and 
rightly  so — for  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Senators  in  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
ranking  with  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Web- 
ster. 

As  chairman  of  the  important  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  he  hsis  been 
a  steady,  strong,  and  reliable  guiding 
force  in  evaluating  our  worldwide  mili- 
tary commitments  and,  equally  as  im- 
portant, a  pillar  of  strength  in  helping 
insure  a  capability  to  fulfill  those  com- 
mitments. As  chairman  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  ranking  member  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, he  has,  as  have  few  others  in  our 
liistory,  occupied  a  position  of  grave  re- 
sponsibility for  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and,  ultimately,  for  the  free  world.  So, 
the  national  concern  for  his  recovery  was 
amply  Justified — as  is  the  present  rejoic- 
ing at  his  return  to  the  Nation's  councils. 
For.  in  truth,  his  demonstrated  vision, 
the  confidence  in  his  judgments,  and  the 
many  accomplisiiments  of  his  dedicated 
leadership  in  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility have  added  much  deserved  luster 
to  a  career  already  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. It  is  inevitable  that  his  many 
achievements  should  reflect  credit  on  the 
Senate  and  on  our  Nation.  His  character, 
integrity,  intelligence,  wisdom,  experi- 
ence, kindness,  graciousness,  and  indus- 
triousness,  are  priceless  assets  which  the 
Senate  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  So.  we  have 
cause  to  rejoice. 

In  a  different  context,  his  return  from 
a  perilous  journey  brings  to  mind  the 
comforting  words  of  the  23d  Psalm: 

Tea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evU:  for 
Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  comfort  me. 

So,  while  all  of  us  extend  a  comradely 
welcome,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  these 
mere  words  are  grossly  inadequate  to  ex- 
press my  deeply  p>ersonal  and  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence 
that  his  life  and  talents  have  been  spared 
for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation  and  future 
generations. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
can  sleep  better  tonight  knowing  that  our 
colleague,  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  one  of  the  Nation's  staimchest  ad- 
vocates of  a  strong  national  defense,  Is 
back  in  full  harness.  So,  I  say  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  welcome  back  dear 
friend  and  mentor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Indeed  a  very  happy  moment  for  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate. 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  associate  my- 
self with  all  the  other  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  to  Senator  Stennis,  as  a  great 
Senator  and  statesman. 

I  would  then  add  a  personal  note.  If 
I  have  not  already  thtmked  him  before, 
I  want  to  thank  him  now  for  the  cour- 
tesy he  has  always  shown  to  me  through 
the  years,  as  he  has  to  all  other  Members 
of  this  body.  I  also  want  to  thank  him 
for  the  imfalling  generosity  he  has  dis- 
played on  those  Infrequent  occasions 
when  we  have  found  ourselves  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  an  argument.  I  have  so  ap- 
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predated  his  coiirtesy  and  generosity. 

I  want  him  to  know  that,  when  we 
were  all  praying  for  his  recovery  In  the 
dark  hours  following  the  vicious  assault 
upon  him,  a  dear  friend  of  his  told  me, 
"John  Stennis  will  make  it  because  he  is 
not  yet  prepared  to  leave  the  Senate." 
As  much  as  we  appreciate  the  Indis- 
pensable skill  of  the  doctors,  we  all  know 
in  our  hearts  that  it  was  his  strength 
of  physique,  strength  of  will  and  strength 
of  character  that  brought  him  through. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  day  for  rejoicing. 

I  know  that  Senator  Stennis  would 
also  like  to  learn  that,  during  the  period 
of  great  anxiety  over  his  life,  another 
friend  of  ours,  a  former  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Jordan  of  Idaho,  spoke  to  me  of  his 
deep  concern  and  profoimd  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Lev/  Jordan  would  want  to  join 
with  me  in  this  heartfelt  welcome  back. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  a 
great  deal  of  pleasxire  and  pride  in  being 
a  Member  of  this  great  body.  The  rea- 
sons for  that  feeling  are  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  code  of  conduct 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He  is  a 
tough  proponent  of  legislation,  and  he  Is 
a  fair  and  informed  opponent  when  he 
thinks  the  legislative  course  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  this  body 
a  number  of  Republican  Senators  and  a 
number  of  Democratic  Senators.  And 
then  we  have  some  U.S.  Senators.  John 
Stennis  is  a  VS.  Senator.  He  has  sJways 
done  what  he  thought  was  best  for  his 
country. 

If  his  code  of  conduct  were  followed 
by  all  politicians  and  by  all  public  of- 
ficials today,  we  would  not  have  the 
shaken  confidence  of  the  people  In  the 
institutions  of  government.  John  Stbn- 
Nis  is  a  Senator's  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  when  you 
have  sometWng  you  want  to  say  and 
really  cannot  say,  the  temptation  is  to 
use  too  many  words.  Everything  that 
has  been  ssdd  here  today,  though,  has 
been  said  with  very  great  restramt. 
Some  of  our  most  eloquent  and  even 
verbose  speakers  have  limited  themselves 
to  the  bare  bones  of  the  subject,  and 
in  this  exercise  of  restraint  there  is  re- 
flected one  of  the  great  qualities  of  our 
friend  from  Mississippi.  Restraint,  self- 
dlscipline,  strength,  courage,  and  good 
cotnmonsense  are  just  a  few  of  the  quali- 
ties that  have  endeared  him  to  us  and 
have  made  us  rely  so  heavily  upon  him. 

What  the  country  wUl  see  in  the  Sen- 
ate's action  right  now  Is  a  very  honest 
reflection  of  relief  that  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  on  which  we  have 
come  to  rely  so  heavily  is  now  restored 
to  us.  On  personal  grounds,  our  hearts 
go  out  to  him  and  to  his  lovely  lady,  who 
to  so  great  an  extent  has  been  respon- 
sible for  his  recovery  and  strengthening 
him  for  the  unspeakable  battle  that  he 
has  gone  through.  Our  hearts,  as  I  say, 
go  out  to  both  as  we  welcome  him  back. 

Mr.  MUSKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sxire 
it  is  clear  to  John  Stennis  by  now  why 
we  respect  him  and  love  him.  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  effectively  add  to  the  points 
that  have  already  been  made. 

We  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  convic- 
tion, of  character,  and  of  conscience. 
More  than  that,  we  know 'him  to  be  our 
friend;    and  above  all,   as  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out,  we  know  him  to  be  a  preeminent  ex- 
ample of  what  a  Senator  ought  to  be  in 
terms  of  integrity,  a  sense  of  direction, 
and  dedication  to  the  country. 

John,  I  join  in  this  warm  welcome  to 
you. 

APATHT,   AraOPHT,   AND    ANGEX 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  extending 
my  wsumest  felicitations  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  Soiator  Stennis.  When  a 
blow  was  struck  at  John  Stennis,  I  do 
believe  it  wounded  this  body. 

As  is  everyone  else,  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  life  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. We  are  prayerfully  thankful  that 
he  has  been  spared.  His  return,  I  sup- 
pose, in  large  measiu^  is  due  to  his  own 
courage  and  Indomitable  fortitude. 

In  this  case  our  gratitude  for  the  Sen- 
ator's return  among  us  reminds  us  to 
consider  the  general  concern  that  springs 
to  this  event.  The  leadership  of  John 
Stennis  is  needed  now  as  it  was  never 
needed  before,  for  I  fear  there  is  great 
apathy  in  the  land.  I  find  a  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  well-springs  of  oiu*  country 
among  the  people.  I  fear  that  this  apathy, 
so  noted  by  all  of  us  and  by  commoi- 
tators  and  pollsters,  may  actually  be 
turning  to  atrophy,  an  actiial  inability 
to  function. 

Oovemment,  law,  and  civil  procedures, 
like  arms  and  legs,  atrophy  in  disuse. 
Courage  and  action  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity develop  new  abilities;  and  we 
have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  Senator 
Stennis.  I  fear  that  failure  to  act  on  the 
large  issues  of  the  day  is  leading  to 
atrophy  of  our  most  precious  instltuti<ms 
and  practices,  and  our  concern  for  our 
fellow  coimtrymen;  which  we  have  seen 
demonstrated  too  often  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Finally,  I  fear  not  only  apathy  and 
national  atrophy  but  an  approaching 
anger  of  deep-seated,  national  propor- 
tions. Middle  class  America  is  troubled. 
I  fear  the  three  A's  of  the  near  future: 
apathy,  atrophy  and  anger. 

I  suppose  the  greatest  tribute  we  can 
offer  Senator  Stennis  Is  to  get  on  with 
the  Nation's  business  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
dealt  so  courageously  with  near  catas- 
trophe. He  has  turned  tragedy  into  a 
glorious,  personal  triumph.  I  bless  him 
for  it,  and  I  hope  the  Nation  and  the 
Senate  may  heed  his  example. 

We  must,  of  course,  remember  also  that 
Mrs.  Stennis  was  a  great  source  of  com- 
fort and  inspiration  to  her  husband  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  suffering. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  a  great  Senator,  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican, and  to  a  wonderful  friend,  I  say 
"welcome  back."  The  Senate  has  greatly 
missed  Senator  John  C.  Stennis,  but  no 
one  has  missed  him  more  thsui  has  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  Ilils  is  indeed  a 
happy  day  for  the  Senate,  now  that  John 
C.  Stennis  has  returned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  Join  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  welcoming  back  to 
the  Senate  fioor  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Rfflsslssippi,  John  C. 
Stennis. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  John 
Stennis  well  as  a  personal  friend  now  for 
some  l6Vi  years.  Shortly  after  I  came  to 


the  Senate,  his  was  one  of  the  fli'st 
friendships  that  I  made.  We  have  spent 
many  pleasant  days  himtlng  quail  and 
fishing.  As  all  you  outdoorsmen  know, 
that  is  really  the  way  to  get  to  know  him 
mdividuaUy.  One  could  get  to  know  him 
better  and  more  intimately  under  those 
circumstances  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
way. 

In  my  opinion,  John  Stennis  is  one  of 
the  great  Americans  of  all  time.  He  is 
certainly  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
our  era.  He  has  served  his  State  in  an 
outstanding  manner.  He  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  U.S.  S^iate,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  country,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  determination  and  his  rug- 
ged physical  constitution  have  enabled 
him  to  overcome  severe  circumstances 
and  return  to  us  able  in  mind,  body,  and 
spirit. 

Welcome  back.  John. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  today  and 
be  a  part  of  this  wonderful  event  as  John 
Stennis  returns  to  the  Senate.  As  was 
true  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  think  all 
Americans,  I  was  shocked,  sickened,  and 
appalled  by  the  news  that  evening  that 
John  Stennis'  life  was  in  danger  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  brutal  gun  attack.  As  we  have 
had  to  do  far  too  often  In  recent  history, 
we  wondered  whether  yet  another  great 
American  public  leader  was  going  to  be 
taken  from  us  by  another  sickening  ex- 
ample of  violence. 

Thank  Ood,  in  this  case  it  was  not 
true,  and  today  we  have  John  Stennis 
back  with  us  in  full  physical  strength, 
ready  to  do  his  work  for  our  country. 

During  those  few  brief  days,  I  had  rea- 
son, as  did  my  colleagues,  to  ask  what  it 
was  about  John  that  we  would  miss  so 
much  If  that  tragedy  should  occur.  I 
think  it  was,  above  all,  his  spiritual 
strength,  the  dignity  and  seriousness 
with  which  he  ccmducts  his  public  busi- 
ness, his  love  of  country,  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  discharges  that  noble  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  be  here  with  my  col- 
leagues today  to  welcome  back  a  great 
American,  John  Stennis. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  briefly 
to  express  my  own  heartfelt  emotions  at 
the  return  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  A^^ 
years  ago,  I  sensed  that  John  Stennis 
would  be  a  natural  opponent,  a  man  with 
whom  I  would  seldom  agree  and  probably 
would  have  very  little  in  common  with, 
based  on  his  philosophy,  the  region  of 
the  country  from  which  he  came,  and 
many  other  things. 

One  of  the  first  invitations  that  I  re- 
ceived was  an  invitation  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  attend  the  Fel- 
lowship Breakfast  every  Wednesday 
morning  in  the  Vandenberg  Room.  The 
personal  strength  and  faith  of  this  great 
man  from  Mississippi  became  apparent 
to  me  over  the  months,  and  with  this  sort 
of  relationship,  my  opinions  and  under- 
standings of  John  Stennis  gradually 
mellowed  and  gradually  changed.  I  now 
understand  the  basis  of  his  philosophy, 
the  depth  of  his  feeling,  the  great  love  he 
has  for  his  coimtry.  his  love  for  his  fellow 
man — his  love  of  all  humanity,  in  a  way 
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that  I  could  never  have  understood  be- 
fore, had  I  not  been  privileged  to  attend 
the  Fellowship  Breakfasts  each  week. 

As  time  passed — 2  years  went  by — I 
applied  for  and  was  accepted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In 
that  capacity  I  began  a  relationship  with 
John  Stennis  on  a  different  basis  than  I 
had  ever  known  before,  my  own  philo- 
sophical approach  to  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  being  much  different  than 
his.  But  working  as  what  would  be  a 
natural  philosophical  minority  on  that 
committee.  I  csune  into  a  relationship  of 
fair  play,  fairness,  and  decency  that  no 
man  new  to  the  committee  could  expect 
to  be  any  different. 

Any  time  I  asked  for  a  discusslcm  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  was 
granted.  Following  even  the  morning  of 
the  day  he  was  struck  down,  when  we 
met  in  the  Senate  dining  room  at  break- 
fast accidentally  and  had  a  discussion  at 
that  time,  and  events  led  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  bombings  in  Cambodia.  The 
chairman,  as  he  had  in  the  Lavelle  mat- 
ter, and  in  this  instance,  assured  me  at 
that  time  that  the  matter  would  be  ts!ken 
up  when  we  could  get  time  to  look  Into 
it  and  establish  a  relationship  as  to  what 
it  was  and  whether  it  merited  a  hearing. 

That  evening,  when  I  arrived  at  hwne. 
I  heard  the  news  on  the  radio  that  John 
Stennis  had  been  shot  down  in  front  of 
his  home.  Immediately,  I  csdled  the  Fel- 
lowship House,  because  I  knew  a  meeting 
was  going  on  regarding  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast,  and  asked  them  for 
prayers  for  the  distinguished  chairman, 
not  knowing  then  what  his  condition 
was. 

I  believe  that  because  of  the  prayers 
that  welled  up  from  this  Nation  and  all 
around  the  world,  the  Members  of  this 
body,  loving  him  as  we  do,  understand- 
ing the  depth  of  his  own  faith,  and  re- 
alizing the  bond  he  felt  for  men  here  and 
around  the  world,  God  responded  to 
those  prayers. 

In  my  opinion.  John  Stennis,  with  his 
own  desire  to  live,  his  own  personal  con- 
victions, the  faith  of  his  spirit,  a  bene- 
factor of  the  principles  of  intercession, 
and  because  of  the  work  of  people  on  his 
behalf,  in  my  opinion,  the  EMvine  Father 
heard  and  responded  to  my  bond  of  af- 
fection for  the  chairman  as  it  developed 
over  the  weeks,  the  months,  and  the 
years — and  as  It  continues  to  this  day. 

I  am  deeply  happy  to  be  able  to  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  when  you 
return,  John,  and  when  you  come  back 
to  full  service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  his  Moral  Essays,  Seneca  wrote  "Fire 
is  the  test  of  gold;  adversi^,  of  strong 
men." 

This  philosophy  has  never  been  better 
proved  than  by  the  most  welcome  pres- 
ence on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Stennis. 

The  shock  and  revulsion  that  were  felt 
by  his  colleagues,  and  by  millions  of 
Americans  when  John  Stennis  was  bru- 
tsdly  gunned  down  by  two  armed  robbers 
in  front  of  his  home  In  Northwest  Wash- 
ington, were  accompanied  by  heartfelt 
wishes  and  prayers  that,  despite  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  wounds,  medical  skill  and 
his  own  mdomltable  spirit  would  over- 
come the  serious  wounds  he  suffered. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Senator  Stennis 
received  the  best  medical  attention  the 
best  doctors  in  this  country  could  pro- 
vide. He  was  strongly  sustained  by  the 
love  and  devotion  of  his  wife  and  his 
family.  He  was  comforted  and  cheered 
by  the  constant  expressions  of  confi- 
dence, and  by  the  visits  to  his  bedside  of 
many  friends.  But  with  all  that  these 
meant — and  they  meant  much — there  is 
no  question  that  the  presence  of  Senator 
John  Stennis  in  this  Chamber  today  is 
due  in  significant  measure  to  the 
strengths  of  his  heart  and  spirit  in  the 
face  of  dire  adversity,  and  to  his  faith, 
and  to  the  faith  of  his  friends,  that 
prayers  to  the  Great  Physician  would  be 
answered. 

John  Stennis  has  served  his  State  and 
his  Nation  in  this  distinguished  body  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century.  During 
these  years,  in  positions  of  ever-increas- 
ing responsibility,  he  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  an  vmusally  high  level  of 
competence,  compassion,  and  courage  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  and  serv- 
ices with  which  he  has  been  charged  by 
an  electorate  that  wholly  trusts  and  re- 
spects him.  Those  of  us  who  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  working  with 
this  outstanding  Mississippian,  fully 
share  with  his  constituents  this  trust  and 
respect. 

Mrs.  Stennis,  his  son  and  daughter, 
amd  his  grandchildren  must  be  immense- 
ly proud  of  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion he  has  shown.  They  must  be  im- 
mensely grateful  that  the  dark  days  of 
fear  and  worry  have  turned  into  the 
bright  days  of  triumph  over  adversity. 
We,  in  this  Chamber,  share  with  them 
this  pride  and  gratitude,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  have  in  our  midst  once  again, 
a  gentleman  of  high  quality  whose  ad- 
vice, counsel,  and  friendship  are  cher- 
ished by  all  who  are  fortunate  to  know 
and  serve  with  him— the  distinguished 
and  revered  junior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, John  Stennis. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  other 
Senators  who  have  so  sincerely  welcomed 
back  to  this  Chamber  our  beloved  friend, 
Senator  John  Stennis. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  now  fully  aware  of  how 
much  he  is  loved  and  respected  in  this 
body.  And  I  feel  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  few  men  in  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public have  been  the  beneficiary  of  the 
prayers  and  best  wishes  of  so  many  of 
his  countrymen  as  has  Senator  Stennis 
these  past  few  months. 

So  I  would  say  to  him :  Welcome  back. 
Like  other  Senators,  I  look  forward  to 
renewing  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
this  great  and  cheerful  man.  And  I  look 
forward  also  to  being  with  him  once 
again  at  the  weekly  Senate  Prayer 
Breakfast  which  he  has  guided  in  such 
dedicated  fashion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  people  in  the  long  course  of  his- 
tory— and  even  fewer  in  the  Senate — 
who  achieve  the  distinction  of  becoming 
a  legend  in  their  own  time. 

John  Stennis  has  earned  and  richly 
deserves  that  distinction. 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  John  Stennis 
can  be  present,  and  is  here  today,  to 
listen  to  these  tributes  which  come  from 
the  hearts  of  his  colleagues. 


The  Nation  needs  John  Stennis.  The 
Senate  needs  John  Stennis. 

And  we  thank  God  t^at  he  is  back 
among  us. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  each  of 
the  reasons  cited  by  my  colleagues,  I  rise 
to  express  delight  at  the  return  of  Sen- 
ator Stennis.  He  is  a  good  person — gen- 
tle in  his  relations  with  those  of  us  jim- 
lor  to  him,  fair  to  us  on  occasions  when 
we  have  differed. 

Senator  Stennis,  welcome  back.  The 
Senate  is  the  better  for  your  return. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
Join  in  welcoming  Senator  John  Stennis 
back  to  the  Senate.  This,  indeed,  is  a  hap- 
py and  special  occasion.  John  Stennis  is 
the  outstanding  Member  of  this  body.  He 
has  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  of 
us.  It  is  so  reassuring  to  know  that  John 
Is  back  with  us  in  good  hesdth.  It  is  good 
for  the  country  to  have  Senator  Stennis' 
constructive  leadership  concerning  the 
many  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  to  have  Sen- 
ator John  Stennis  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  us  today  is  a  most  welcome 
and  notable  national  occasion.  His  re- 
turn and  his  restored  health  could  not 
come  at  a  time  when  they  are  more  im- 
portant and  vital  to  the  Nation.  Whether 
in  agreement  or  opposition,  his  responses 
to  the  challenges  of  the  past  have  been 
inspiring  to  all  of  us,  and  especially  to 
me. 

As  to  the  future,  we  can  take  a  new 
confidence  and  have  new  hope  for  sound 
solutions  of  problems  of  the  present  and 
the  future  now  that  we  again  have  his 
help  and  coimsel.  Welcome  back.  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  Senators  when  I  say  how 
grateful  and  delighted  I  am  to  have  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
rejoin  us  here  today. 

All  of  us  were  stimned  and  shocked 
when  we  learned  of  the  tragedy  that  had 
befallen  our  colleague  on  January  30  of 
this  year.  However,  we  are  relieved  that 
he  has  fully  recovered  from  wounds  he 
received  when  assailants  attempted  to 
rob  him  in  front  of  his  hwne. 

Having  served  many  years  with  John 
Stennis,  I  can  honestly  saiy  that  his  lead- 
ership on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has  been 
sorely  missed  during  his  absence.  The 
strength  and  will  he  exhibited  in  his  re- 
covery are  those  very  qualities  which 
allowed  him  to  overcome  significant  ob- 
stacles during  his  life  of  public  service. 
It  was  in  the  best  tradition  of  John 
Stennis. 

I  particularly  welcome  my  distin- 
guished colleague's  return  since  he  has 
always  been  a  friend  of  the  West  and 
uniquely  concerned  about  our  needs. 

Today,  is  highly  satisfying  for  us  aU 
and  we  look  forward  to  many  more  years 
of  a  close  working  relationship  with  one 
of  our  most  able  and  respected  col- 
leagues.       

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  to  wel- 
come the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  back  to  the 
Senate. 

His  very  presence  in  this  Chamber  is 
a  great  inspiration  to  all  Americans.  But 
at  the  same  t|me  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
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to  those  of  us  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  him  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. For  It  is  the  same  remarkable  for- 
titude, determination,  leadership,  and 
courage  that  have  characterized  John 
Stennis'  service  in  the  Senate  that  made 
possible  his  successful  fight  to  overcome 
the  gimshot  wounds  he  suffered  earlier 
this  year.  Our  prayers  were  with  Senator 
Stennis  and  we  are  all  glad  that  they 
were  answered. 

John  Stennis  has  served  the  people  of 
Mississippi  as  their  U.S.  Senator  with 
dedication  and  distinction  since  1947, 
and  I  for  one  am  honored  to  be  able  to 
welcome  him  home  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
back  to  this  body  a  man  who  distin- 
guishes It  by  his  very  presence,  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Mississippi.  John  Stennis. 

I  can  recall  that  my  predecessor.  Sen- 
ator Prank  Carlson,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  Senator  Stennis,  gave  me  some 
soimd  advice  when  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
He  told  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  men  like 
Senator  Stennis  for  guidance  and  lead- 
ership. As  a  freshman  Senator,  I  tried  to 
foUov/  that  advice  and  have  learned  from 
John  Stennis  and  men  like  him  a  great 
deal  about  the  Senate,  about  national  af- 
fairs and  about  public  policy. 

And  the  Nation  has  now  learned  a  great 
deal  from  John  Stennis  about  courage 
and  fortitude.  He  has  come  back  to  the 
Senate  after  an  absence  of  many  weeks 
and  after  waging  a  serious  personal  bat- 
tle he  should  never  have  had  to  fight. 

His  victory  is  a  victory  for  the  Senate 
and  his  return  brings  back  to  the  Senate 
a  voice  of  Insight  and  intelligence  that 
has  been  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  Senator  Stennis 
back.  Our  prayers  for  his  recovery  have 
been  answered.  His  long  ordeal  is  over 
and  again  we  have  witnessed  his  faith, 
courage,  and  steadfastness.  He  trium- 
phantly fought  unfavorable  odds  and  we 
are  grateful  he  is  again  among  us.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say:  Welcome  home,  John;  we 
missed  you;  and  we  are  glad  you  are 
back. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  that 
John  Stennis  joins  us  again  in  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  when  moral  leadership,  hon- 
esty, fairness,  faith,  and  good  will  are  so 
badly  needed  in  the  leadership  of  our 
land,  is  deeply  symbolic  as  we  reconvene 
for  the  work  lying  before  us. 

John  Stennis  has  contributed  much 
to  Congress  and  the  country,  as  so  many 
Senators  have  noted. 

But  I  suspect  that  his  greatest  con- 
tributions lie  before  him.  Congress,  and 
the  country. 

For  out  of  his  ordeal,  his  trial  by  fire, 
out  of  the  tests  he  has  met,  out  of  his 
time  for  reflection  on  life  and  its  mean- 
ing and  its  challenges  and  its  oppor- 
timltles.  his  great  character  and  his 
strong  intellect  will,  I  deeply  believe, 
lead  him  to  even  greater  heights.  I  be- 
lieve that  John  Stennis  will  be  best  re- 
membered not  for  all  he  has  already 
done,  but  for  all  he  will  yet  do. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  truly  a  happy  occasion  as  we  welcome 
back  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  again  stands  tall  among  us. 


His  cherished  presence  is  a  tribute  to  his 
hardy  ancestry  and  to  his  own  staunch 
determination  to  pick  up  the  reins  and 
resume  his  vital  mission. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  safe  return  of 
John  Stennis  from  the  ordeal  of  a  vi- 
cious and  reprehensible  attack.  Prom 
those  first  shattering  moments,  those  of 
us  who  have  served  with  him  these  many 
years  knew  that,  with  God's  grace,  he 
would  return  to  us. 

His  inner  strength,  his  character,  his 
goodness,  are  qualities  which  sustained 
him  even  beyond  the  skills  of  medical 
science.  The  pure  faith  which  he  evinces 
and  inspires  gives  us  renewed  belief  that 
God  is  good  and  merciful.  John  Stennis, 
on  whom  much  responsibility  rests,  knows 
the  power  of  gentleness.  He  lias  long  been 
a  source  of  strength  in  our  Wednesday 
prayer  breakfast  meetings. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  lines  by  John  O. 
Whlttier  which  were  quoted  to  me  by  our 
former  Chaplain,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  as  follows: 

The  healing  of  His  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain; 
We  touch  Him  In  life's  throng  and  press. 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

I  join  joyously  with  my  colleagues  in 
marking  this  day  when  this  sage  and  stal- 
wart servant  comes  home  to  the  Hill  to 
work  again  with  us,  in  the  Senate  and 
in  committees,  on  the  public  business. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  integrity  and 
a  sense  of  honor  are  rare  and  wonder- 
ful qualities.  Those  qualities  are  more 
prevalent  in  this  body  than  is  generally 
recognized  and  in  most  other  bodies 
aroxmd  the  world. 

They  are  qualities  exemplified  by 
John  Stennis.  As  he  returns  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time,  at  this  Juncture  in  our 
history,  when  the  need  for  those  qual- 
ities is  so  apparent  and  widespread,  it  is 
most  fitting  for  all  of  us  to  say  a  prayer 
of  thanks  that  his  health— like  the 
gentle  rain  from  heaven — has  come 
back  to  him.  Moreover,  as  his  friend,  I 
am  glad  that  he  is  back  with  us  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  John 
Stennis  that  the  eloquence  of  this  joy- 
ful day  is  not  so  much  in  what  we  say 
tut  in  what  each  of  us  feels  at  this 
moment. 

There  has  been  a  sense  of  emptiness  in 
this  Chamber  during  your  absence,  John. 
Every  time  the  roll  was  called  by  the 
clerk  and  your  name  was  mentioned, 
there  was  a  sense  of  emptiness  in  the 
hearts  of  each  one  of  us. 

Thank  God,  today  that  will  be 
changed.  The  roll  will  be  called  and  when 
we  come  to  the  name  of  John  Stennis. 
once  again  we  will  hear  that  melodious, 
affectionate,  and  effective  voice. 

I  must  say  to  you,  John,  that  God  hsis 
been  good  to  you.  He  has  provided  you 
with  a  helpmate  who  gave  you  the 
strength  and  courage  you  needed  in  your 
moments  of  despair  and  discouragement. 
He  has  provided  you  with  effective  and 
talented  doctors  who  were  at  your  beck 
and  call  to  make  sure  that  every  element 
of  medical  science  would  be  called  into 
play  to  make  sure  your  life  would  be 
spared. 

Today,  you  have  come  back  to  the 
scene  of  your  love,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 


It  has  been  said  here,  time  and  time 
again,  that  no  i>erson  in  memory  has 
exemplified  the  dignity  and  the  quality 
of  this  great  establishment,  the  Senate, 
more  than  you  have.  You  have  been  a 
teacher  and  mentor  to  us  all.  For  that, 
we  are  extremely  grateful. 

To  simi  up  our  feelings  today  in  your 
happy  return,  John,  I  want  to  say  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  we  love 
you.  We  love  you,  and  we  are  glad  that 
you  are  back. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
within  my  power  or  ability  to  properly 
or  sufBciently  thank  my  colleagues  for 
what  has  been  said  here  today. 

Let  me  emphasize  in  every  way  I  can 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  your  remarks.  I 
believe  that  you  meant  them,  which  adds 
up,  to  me,  to  perhaps  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge I  have  ever  faced. 

This  leads  me  to  another  kindred 
thought,  certainly  not  to  compliment 
myself  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  faith, 
that  I  believe  and  am  confident  that 
there  was  divine  intervention  that  played 
a  part  in  my  physical  recovery.  That  was 
expfressed  in  various  ways  but  I  shall  not 
go  further  into  that  now.  But  I  hope  that 
I  am  free  to  illustrate  that  when  I  was 
able  to,  I  began  to  thank  the  surgeons  as 
well  as  others  who  had  contributed  to 
my  care. 

First,  the  chief  surgeon  stopped  me 
and  said,  "A  higher  hand  got  into  this 
case."  I  think  he  meant  exactly  what  he 
said.  A  higher  hand  did  get  into  the 
case — in  the  operating  room  and  in  the 
subsequent  care  room. 

How  can  a  man  meet  that  challenge? 
First.  I  am  grateful.  Next,  with  all  of 
my  ability,  I  will  try. 

I  wsmt  again  to  thank  each  of  you 
who  sent  messages,  gifts,  who  prayed, 
who  came  to  see  me.  Everyone  could  not 
come,  and  I  could  not  see  everyone,  any- 
way. All  those  prayers  and  all  of  the 
other  expressions  added  up  and  helped 
out  greatly. 

I  had  not  had  an  emotional  overflow 
or  breakdown — if  I  may  relate  this — 
imtil  they  brought  me  a  letter  written 
in  pencil  from  way  out  in  the  country  in 
Mississippi.  The  writer  related  that  they 
had  heard  this  news,  and  he  said,  "My 
wife  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  So  we 
decided  to  go  to  the  church.  When  we 
got  there,  we  found  over  half  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  community  already  there."  I 
was  overcome  with  emotion. 

I  relate  that  because  it  is  in  keeping 
with  what  many  of  you  have  said.  There 
is  a  high  power,  and  that  power  inter- 
venes. 

In  thanking  everyone,  I  also  want  to 
thank  my  wonderful  wife — I  call  her  Miss 
Coy — for  her  fine  and  courageous,  atten- 
tion. I  call  her  my  commanding  officer. 
Those  were  trying  days  for  her. 

I  can  only  redeem  what  you  said  here 
today  by  doing  my  utmost  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  to  carry  on  for  our  people 
and  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  mention  another  matter.  It 
has  been  said  to  me  that  "You  are  going 
back  to  a  different  Senate  from  the  one 
that  you  left  there  in  January."  I  do  not 
believe  one  word  of  that.  It  was  ssdd  in 
a  tone  that  carried  implications,  at  lesist, 
that  something  has  happened  and  the 
Members  are  not  living  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. I  do  not  believe  this  is  true. 
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I  know  that  there  have  been  many 
times  in  the  years  I  have  been  here  when 
the  membership  has  been  perplexed, 
wandered  around  somewhat,  could  not 
find  an  answer.  But  In  some  way,  it  al- 
ways worked  out.  An  answer  was  foimd 
that  was  at  least  fairly  satisfactory  to 
the  people  and  fairly  well  met  the  de- 
mands of  the  times,  whether  it  was  a 
domestic  or  a  foreign  question  or  policy. 
I  beUeve  this  happened  again.  This  body 
has  a  membership  that  has  resources, 
talent,  dedication,  ability,  and  determin- 
ation that  are  unbounded  far  beyond 
what  may  be  the  appearances  at  times. 

I  recall  that  when  things  were  still 
hanging  in  the  balance  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  would  live — someone  showed  nie  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Grace  Jordan  of  Idaho. 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  that  letter  she 
said.  "Hold  on.  Hold  on."  Her  words 
were  a  stimulant.  That  is  what  we  must 
do  here — hold  on ;  hold  on.  We  shall  find 
a  way.  Basically,  our  system  is  sound,  our 
purposes  are  sound,  and  we  shall  find 
a  way. 

Thank  you  again,  God  bless  you,  now 
and  in  all  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

[Applause,   Senators   rising.] 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ACROSS  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  LANDS— ALASKA  PIPE- 
LINE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1081.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hathaway)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (8.  1081)  "to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
grant  rights-of-way  across  Federal 
lands  where  the  use  of  such  rights-of- 
way  is  in  the  public  interest  and  the 
applicant  for  the  right-of-way  demon- 
strates the  financial  and  technical  capa- 
bility to  use  the  right-of-way  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  protect  the  environment" 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

TITLE  I 

Section  1.  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  449).  as  amended 
(30  t7.S.C.  186),  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following:  ",  to  the  extent 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  said  pipeline 
and  twenty-flve  feet  on  each  side  of  the  same 
under  such  regulations  and  conditions  as 
to  survey,  location,  appUcatlon,  and  use  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  upon,"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That — 

"(a)  the  width  of  a  right-of-way  shall 
not  exceed  fifty  feet  plus  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  pipeline  (that  Is,  the  pipe  and 
ita  related  facilities)  unless  the  Secretary 
finds,  and  records  the  reasons  for  his  find- 
ing, that  In  limited  areas  a  wider  right-of- 
way  Is  necessary  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance after  constr\:ctlon,  or  to  protect  the 
environment  or  public  safety.  Related  fa- 
cilities Include  but  are  not  limited  to  valves, 
pump  stations.  supporting  structures, 
bridges,  monitoring  and  communication  de- 
vices, surge  and  storage  tanks,  terminals, 
roads,  and  campsites,  and  they  need  not 
necessarily  be  connected  or  contiguous  to 
the  pipe  and  may  be  the  subjects  of  separate 
rights-of-way; 

"(b)  a  right-of-way  may  be  supplemented 
by  such  temporary  permits  for  the  use  of 
public  lands  In  the  Tldnlty  of  the  pipeline 
as  the  Secretary  finds  ar«  necessary  In  con- 


nection with  construction,  operation,  main- 
tenance, modification,  repair,  or  termination 
of  the  pipeline,  or  to  protect  the  natural 
environment  or  public  safety; 

"(c)  rights-of-way  and  permits  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  preecrlbe  regarding  duration, 
survey,  location,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  use,  and  termination;  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Impose  requirements  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  pipeline  and  related  faculties 
In  a  manner  that  will  protect  the  safety  of 
workers  and  protect  the  public  from  sud- 
den ruptiu-es  and  slow  degradation  of  the 
pipeline;  and  the  Secretary  shall  also  comply 
with  section  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (83  Stat.  853;  42  U.S.C. 
4332 ) ,  and  impose  requirements  that  will  pre- 
vent to  the  extent  practical  any  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impact,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  requirements  for  restoration,  re- 
vegetatlon,  and  curtailment  of  erosion  of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  for  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  and  their  habitat;  and  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs annually  on  the  safety  and  environ- 
mental requirements  Imposed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection; 

"(d)  permits  and  rights-of-way  shall  be 
limited  to  the  shortest  term  practical; 

"(e)  in  order  to  minimize  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts  and  to  prevent  the  prolifera- 
tion Of  separate  rights-of-way  across  Federal 
lands,  each  ell  or  gas  right-of-way  or  permit 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  449) ,  as  amended 
(30  TT.S.C.  186)  shall  reserve  to  the  Secretary 
the  right  to  grant  additional  rights-of-way  or 
permits  for  compatible  uses  on  or  Adjacent 
to  the  aforementioned  oil  or  gas  right-of-way 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (c) ; 

"(f)  the  applicant  for  a  right-of-way  or 
permit  shall  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
administrative  and  other  costs  incurred  in 
processing  the  application,  and  the  grantee 
of  a  right-of-way  or  permit  or  the  user  there- 
of shaU  reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
costs  Incurred  In  monitoring  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  termina- 
tion of  any  pipeline  and  related  facilities  on 
such  right-of-way  or  permit  area  and  shall 
pay  annually  in  advance  the  fair  market 
rental  value  of  the  right-of-way  or  permit,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary; 

"(g)  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  promptly  upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication for  a  right-of-way  for  a  pipeline 
twenty-four  inches  or  more  In  diameter,  and 
no  right-of-way  for  such  pipeline  shall  be 
granted  until  sixty  days  (not  counting  days 
on  which  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  has  adjourned  for  more  than  three 
days)  after  a  notice  of  Intention  to  grant  the 
right-of-way.  together  with  the  Secretary's 
detailed  findings  as  to  terms  and  conditions 
he  proposes  to  Impose,  has  been  submitted 
to  such  committees,  unless  each  committee 
by  resolution  waives  the  waiting  period; 

"(h)  the  Secretary,  by  regulation,  shaU  es- 
tablish procedures,  including  public  hear- 
ings, where  appropriate,  to  give  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
the  public  adequate  notice  and  opportunity 
to  comment  upon  right-of-way  applications 
filed  after  the  date  this  subsection  becomes 
effective; 

"(1)  such  rights-of-way  shall  contain.". 
Sec.  3.  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  ":   Provided  further.  That  no"  and  in- 
serting ";  (J)  no". 

Sec.  3.  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "common  carriers"  the  additional 
words  "for  oil  and  gas  produced  on  non- 
Federal  lands  and  sbaU  accept,  convey,  trans- 
port, or  purchase  without  discrimination  oil 
or  gas  delivered  to  the  line". 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Pipelines  on  public  lands  sub- 


ject to  this  Act  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  Quarterly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
ShaU  cause  the  examination  of  all  pipelines 
and  associated  facilities  on  public  lands  and 
shall  cause  the  prompt  reporting  of  aU  leaks 
or  potential  leaks  on  such  lands. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conmilssion  any  potential 
dangers  of  or  actual  explosions  or  potential 
or  actual  spillage  on  public  lands  and  shall 
Include  In  such  report  a  statement  of  cor- 
rective action  taken  to  prevent  such  explo- 
sion or  spillage. 

TITL.E   II 

Sic.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Trans-Alaskan  Pipeline  Authorization  Act". 

Sbc.  202.  The  Congress  finds  and  declare 
that— 

(a)  The  early  delivery  of  oil  and  gas  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope  to  domestic  markets  Is 
In  the  national  Interest. 

(b)  Transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline  from 
the  North  Slope  to  Valdez,  and  by  tanker 
from  Valdez  to  domestic  markets,  will  best 
serve  the  Immediate  national  Interest. 

(c)  A  supplemental  pipeline  to  connect 
the  North  Slope  with  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line may  be  needed  later,  and  it  should  be 
studied  now.  but  It  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  substitute  for  a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
that  does  not  traverse  a  foreign  country. 

(d)  The  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior heretofore  taken  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  trans-Alaskan  oU  pipeline  shall  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  grant. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  cf  1920. 
as  amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  but  without 
the  notice  required  by  subsection  28(g),  and 
without  further  action  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  cf  1969,  notwith- 
standing the  compUince  requirement  of  sub- 
section 28(c).  and  not wlthsta.i ding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  other  than  said  section  28 
and  this  title  11.  such  rights-of-vtray  and 
permits  as  he  finds  necssary  for  the  oon- 
structlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
trans-Alaskan  oil  pipeline. 

(b)  The  route  of  the  trans- Alaskan  oil 
pipeline  shall  follow  generally  the  route  de- 
scribed in  applications  pending  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  date  of  this 
Act,  except  as  this  may  be  modified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  designated 
representative  to  provide  during  construc- 
tion greater  environmental  protection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  rights- 
of-way  and  permits  granted  pursuant  to  this 
title  II  terms  and  conditions  that  will  in  his 
Judgment  mitigate  any  adverse  environmen- 
tal Impact.  In  such  rights-of-way  and  per- 
mits, the  Secretary  shall  also  Include  terms 
and  conditions  providing  i<x — 

(1)  liability  on  the  part  of  the  permittee 
or  grantee  to  any  Alaska  Native  or  Native 
organization  for  Injuries  or  damages  sus- 
tained, arising  from  or  growing  out  of  any 
activity  conducted  by  the  holder  of  such 
rights-of-way  or  permits  without  regard  to — 

(A)  whether  the  Injury  or  damage  com- 
plained of  is  due  to  negligence  on  the  part 
of  such  holder;  or 

(B)  ownership  of  any  affected  lands,  struc- 
tures, fish,  wildlife,  or  biotlc  or  other  natural 
resources  relied  upon  by  such  Alaska  NaUve 
or  Native  organization  for  subsistence  or  eco- 
nomic purposes; 

(2)  determination  of  claims  for  injury  or 
damages  by  such  Alaska  Native  or  Native 
organization  by  arbitration  or  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; and 

(3)  the  provision,  upon  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  by  the  holder  of  such 
rlghte-of-way  or  permits,  of  emergency  sub- 
sistence and  other  aid  to  an  affected  Alaska 
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N*tive  or  Native  organization  pending  ex- 
peditious filing  of,  and  determination  at,  a 
claim. 

Where  the  State  cf  Alaska  is  the  holder  of 
a  right-of-way  or  permit  under  this  title. 
the  State  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  ^eatence  but  the  holder 
of  the  permit  or  right-of-way  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  plprtine  shall  be  subject  to  that  sen- 
tence with  respect  to  facilities  constructed 
or  activities  conducted  under  rights-of-way 
or  permits  Issued  to  the  State  to  the  extent 
that  such  holder  engages  In  the  construc- 
tion, care,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  fa- 
cilities, or  In  other  activities,  under  rights- 
of-way  or  permits  Issued  to  the  State. 

(d)  No  rights-of-way  or  permit  which 
may  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  this  title  II,  and  no  permit  or 
other  form  of  authorization  which  may  be 
granted  by  any  other  Federal  agency  with 
respect  to  construction  of  the  trans-Alas- 
kan oU  pipeline,  and  no  public  land  order 
or  other  Federal  authorization  with  resi>ect 
to  the  construction  of  a  public  highway  be- 
tween the  south  bank  of  the  Tukon  River 
and  Prudboe  Bay  and  generally  parallel  to 
the  pipeline  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view on  the  basis  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  such  afllrmatlve  action  as  be  deems 
necessary  to  as8\ire  that  no  person  shall,  on 
the  gn^unds  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from  receiving. 
or  participating  In  any  activity  conducted 
under,  any  permit,  right-of-way,  public 
land  order,  or  other  Federal  authorization 
granted  or  issued  under  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  as  be  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  may 
enforce  this  subsection,  and  any  rules 
promulgated  under  this  subsection,  through 
agency  and  department  provisions  and 
rules  which  shall  be  similar  to  those  estab- 
lished and  in  effect  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  any  action  or  proceeding,  other  than 
an  action  or  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  States,  involving  any  right-of-way, 
permit,  or  other  form  of  authorization 
granted  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  to  which  the 
United  States,  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  Is 
a  party,  and  which  is  not  barred  by  subsec- 
tion (d),  shall  be  brought  and  heard  only 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Any  such  action  or  proceeding  shall  be 
commenced  within  sixty  days  following  the 
date  of  such  a  right-of-way,  permit,  or 
other  form  of  authorization  is  issued  and 
shall  be  brought  In  a  United  States  district 
court,  which  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  such  action  or  proceeding.  Such 
an  action  or  proceeding  shall  be  heard  by  a 
three-judge  district  court  appointed  In  the 
same  manner  as  a  three-judge  district  court 
appointed  under  section  2284  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Any  such  action  or 
proceeding  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  shall  take 
precedence  over  all  other  matters  pending 
on  the  docket  of  the  district  court  at  that 
time,  and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way 
by  such  three-judge  district  court.  Any  re- 
view of  an  Interlocutory  or  final  judgment, 
decree,  or  order  of  such  three-judge  district 
court  by  any  party  to  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding may  be  had  only  upon  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  be  prohibited  from  issuing  any 
short-term  Ial>or  clearances  to  foreign  na- 
tionals for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
when  unemployment  In  the  United  States  Is 


4.6  per  centum  or  above  unless  unemployed 
persons  capable  of  performing  such  labor 
cannot  be  found  in  this  country. 

Sec.  204.  A  right-of-way  or  permit  granted 
under  this  title  11  for  a  road  or  airport  as  a 
related  facility  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line may  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
public  road  or  airport. 

Sec.  206.  The  grant  of  a  right-of-way  or 
permit  pursuant  to  this  title  II  shall  grant 
no  Immunity  from  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws. 

Sxc.  306.  Any  crude  oil  transported  over 
rights-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  section 
28  of  the  Mineral  Leasmg  Aa  of  1920  shall 
be  subject  to  all  of  the  limitations  and  li- 
censing requirements,  and  penalty  and  en- 
forcement provisions,  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  (Act  of  December  30, 
1960;   83  Stat.  841)    and,  m  addition,  before 

any  crude  oil  subject  to  this  section  may  be 
exported  under  the  limitations  and  licensing 
requirements  of  the  Export  AdmlnlstratlMi 
Act  of  1969  the  President  must  make  and 
publish  an  express  finding  that  such  exports 
are  In  the  national  interest:  Provided,  That 
no  exports  of  crude  oil  subject  to  this  section 

shall  be  made  unless  and  until  Congress 
adopts  a  concurrent  resolution  stating  Its 
agreement  with  the  President's  finding  con- 
cerning the  national  Interest. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Except  when  the  holder  of  a 
permit  or  right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to 
this  title  can  prove  that  damages  caused  by 
the  holder's  activities  conducted  at  any  point 
along  the  route  of  the  proposed  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeime  were  caused  by  an  act  of  war  or 
by  negligence  of  the  United  States  or  other 
government,  such  holder  shall  be  strictly  li- 
able to  all  damaged  parties,  includmg  but 
not  limited  to  private  persons,  Alaska  Na- 
tives, Native  organizations,  and  Federal  and 
State  governments,  without  regard  to  fault 
for  such  damages. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  direct  as  a 
term  or  condition  of  any  permit  or  right-of- 
way  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  that,  ex- 
cept when  the  holder  of  such  permit  or  right- 
of-way  can  prove  that  damages  resulting 
from  discharges  of  oil  m  violation  of  section 
11(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1161  (b)(2))  were 
caused  by  an  act  of  war  or  by  negligence  of 
the  United  States  or  other  government  such 
holder  shall  l>e  strictly  liable  without  regard 
to  fault  to  all  parties.  Includmg  but  not  lim- 
ited to  private  persons  and  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  for  all  damages  result- 
mg  from  such  discharges  of  oil  from,  or  ta- 
volTtng  vessels  owned,  charted,  operated,  or 
leased  by  or  for  such  bolder,  affiliate  of  such 
holder,  shareholder,  partner,  or  other  con- 
stituent part  of  the  holder,  where  the  cargo 
of  such  vessel  is  oil  transported  by  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  Any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
brought  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
court. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "aflUlate"  includes — 

(A)  any  person  or  c<Mporatton  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  permit  holder  or  by  a 
shareholder,  partner,  or  other  constituent 
part  of  the  permit  holder;  ot 

(B)  any  person  or  corporation  which  owns 
a  substantial  interest  In  or  controls  the  per- 
mit holder  by — 

(I)  stock  interest,  or 

(II)  representation  on  a  board  of  directors 
or  similar  body,  or 

(III)  contract  or  other  agreement  with  oth- 
er stockholders,  or 

(iv)  otherwise;  or  ' 

(C)  any  person  or  corporation  which  is  un- 
der common  ownership  or  control  with  the 
permit  holder. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  require 
from  the  holder  a  bond  that  shall  at  all  times 
be  maintamed  and  In  force  and  effect  in  the 
full  principal  amount  during  construction, 
operation,  and  termination  of  the  proposed 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline.  The  amount  of  said 
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bond  BhaU  be  adequate  to  Insure  the  pay- 
ment of  any  final  judgment  recovered 
against  the  holder  for  loss  or  damage  In  ac- 
tions arising  under  this  section. 

(d)  If  any  area  wlthm  or  without  the 
right-of-way  granted  under  this  title  U  pol- 
luted by  any  operation  conducted  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  person  to  whom  such  right- 
of-way  was  granted,  and  such  pollution  dam- 
ages or  threatens  to  damage  aquatic  life, 
wildlife,  or  pubUc  or  private  property,  the 
control  and  total  removal  of  the  pollutant 
whatsoever  found,  proximately  resulting 
therefrom  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  such 
person,  including  any  administrative  and 
other  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  Federal  officer  or  agency.  Upon  fail- 
ure of  such  person  to  adequately  control  and 
remove  such  pollutant  the  Secretary,  In  co- 
operation with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies,  or  In  cooperation  with  such  person, 
or  both,  shall  have  the  right  to  accomplish 
the  control  and  removal  at  the  expense  of 
such  person. 

Sxc.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Is  directed  to  report  at  least  semiannually 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  progress 
of  construction  of  the  proposed  trans-Alas- 
kan pipeline  and  related  facllltlea  and  on 
the  Implementation  of  environmental  stipu- 
lations attached  to  any  permits  or  rights- 
of-way  for  the  pro|306ed  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
ime. The  first  report  shall  be  made  no  later 
than  six  months  from  the  date  of  any  per- 
mit or  right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  this 
title.  Further  reports  shall  be  made  at  no 
greater  than  six -month  Intervals  from  the 
last  prior  report  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  to  halt  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaskan  pipeline  and  related  fa- 
cilities at  any  time  whenever  he  finds  that 
the  stipulations  attached  to  permits  or 
rights-of-way  issued  pursuant  to  this  title 
are  not  being  Implemented  or  that  signifi- 
cant damage  to  the  environment,  unforeseen 
at  the  time  at  which  permits  or  rights-of- 
way  were  issued  for  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaslun  plpeime,  may  occur  if  construction 
is  not  halted. 

Sec.  200.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  one  or  more  oil  or  gas  pipeimes 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  connect 
with  a  pipeline  through  Canada  that  will 
deliver  oil  or  gas  to  United  States  markeu. 
The  cost  of  makmg  the  Investigation  shall 
be  charged  to  any  future  applicant  who  is 
granted  a  right-of-way  for  one  of  the  routes 
studied.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  periodic  reports  of  his  mvestigation. 
and  the  final  report  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  wlthm  two 
years  from  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  determine  ( 1 )  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  pipelines 
or  other  transportation  systems  could  be 
constructed  across  Canadian  territory  for 
the  transport  of  oil  and  gas  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  to  markets  in  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  the  feasibility,  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
of  acquiring  additional  oil  export  commit- 
ments from  the  Oovemment  of  Canada  that 
would  make  unnecessary  the  shipment  of 
oil  from  the  Alaskan  pipeline  by  tanker  into 
the  Puget  Sound  area.  The  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  actions  taken, 
the  progress  achieved,  the  areas  of  disagree- 
ment, and  the  matters  about  which  more 
information  is  needed,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations  for   further   action. 

(c)  Nothmg  In  this  section  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  any  other  Federal  official,  to  grant  a  gas 
pipeime  right-of-way  or  permit  which  he 
is  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  grant. 

Sec.  210.  The  words  "trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line", wherever  used  m  this  title,  mean  that 
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pipeline  system.  Including  related  faculties, 
described  In  the  "Fmal  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement,  Proposed  Trans-Alaskan 
Ptpellne". 

Sec.  211.  Notwithstandmg  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  and  unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shaU  determine  it  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  only  such 
unmanufactured  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies as  have  been  mined  or  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  only  such  manufac- 
tured articles,  materials,  and  supplies  as 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  substantially  all  from  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or  man- 
ufactured, as  the  case  may  be,  m  the  United 
States,  shall  be  used  in  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeime,  and  related  faculties  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  articles,  materials, 
or  supplies — 

(a)  for  use  outside  the  United  States; 

(b)  if  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of 

the  class  or  kind  to  be  used  or  the  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  from  which  they  are 

manufactured  are  not  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured,  as  the  case  may  be.  ia  the 
United  States  In  sufficient  and  reasonably 
available  commercial  quantities  and  of  a 
satisfactory  quality;  or 

(c)  purchased,  or  contracted  for,  before 

August  a.  1973. 

Sac.  2ia.  If  any  provision  of  this  Title  or 
Title  I  of  this  Act  or  the  applicability  thereof 
is  held  invalid  the  remainder  of  such  Title 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  and  to  authorize  a  trams- 
Alaska  oU  and  gas  pipeline,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Iklr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  wa6  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  BiBLK,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Haskell, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
nsLD,  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS     PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  communications  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
PxoposxD  Amendment  to  the  Budget.  1974. 

roR  DiSASTxa  Rxuxr  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-36) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  Aug\ist  7,  1973,  under  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  August 
3,  1973,  transmitting  a  proposed  budget 
amendment  for  fiscal  year  1974,  m  the 
amount  of  $300,000,000  In  budget  authority 
for  funds  appropriated  for  disaster  relief 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Bttdcst,  1974 

FOR    Department   or   Commerce    (S.    Doc. 

No.  93-36) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  August  16.  1973,  under 
authority   of    the   order   of   the    Senate   of 


August  3.  1973.  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1074,  in  the  amoimt  of  tS.OOO.OOO,  for  the 
Department  of  Cosomerce  (with  cm  accom- 
panying paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  prmted. 
Intebchance  or  Juusdiction 
A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  Army  and 
Agriculture  givmg  notice,  pursuant  to  law 
of  the  Intention  of  the  Departments  to 
mterchange  jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and 
National  Forest  lands  at  Clark  Hill  Lake  in 
South  Carolina  (with  accompany mg  papers) . 
Referred  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  op  tbe  Departmknt  op  AcRictrLTOXx 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  reportmg,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
use  of  funds  to  support  executive  dhilng 
rooms  or  similar  faculties.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  the  Department  op  Transporta- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tranq)orta- 
tion  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  use 
of  funds  to  support  executive  dining  room 
faculties.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Ripoar  OF  THE  Depaktuent  or  Justice 

A  letter  from  the  Actmg  Assistant  Attorney 
General  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
use  of  funds  in  support  of  executive  dining 
rooms.  Referred  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Report  of  the  Depabtuznt  or  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretray  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  estimated  value,  by  country, 
o:  support  furnished  from  military  functions 
appropriations  for  support  of  Vietnamese  and 
other  fre^  world  forces  in  Vietnam  and  sup- 
port of  local  forces  in  Laos  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  the  Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  and  under 
German  Offset  Agreement  for  the  quarter 
AprU  1.  1973  through  June  30,  1973.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  or  the  Department  of  the  An  Force 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Seml-Annual  Experimental,  Develc^- 
ment.  Teat  and  Research  Prociu-ement  Ac- 
tion Report  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  of  'the  Department  of  the  Armt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters, Department  of  the  Army  and  detailed  to 
the  Army  General  Staff  on  30  June  1973 
(with  accompanying  reports).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmittmg,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  funds  obligated  m  the  chemical  war- 
fare and  biological  research  programs  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1973  (with 
an  accompanymg  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  the  Department  or  State 
A  letter  from  the  Actmg  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  showing  the  assistance-related  ex- 
penditures for  Laos  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  (with  an  accompanying  rei>ort). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


Report  or  the  Department  or  the  Armt 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Department  of  the  Army 
research  and  development  contracts  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  the  Department  or  the  Navy 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  research  and  develop- 
ment procurement   actions   of  $60,000   and 
over   (with  an  accompanying  report).    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  or  the  DsPARTMzifT  or  DBnNsx 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  Anns  for  July 
1B72-May  1973   (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  or  the  Ezpobt-Impokt  Bank  of  the 

Untfed  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
import  Bank  of  the  United  States  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  the  approval  of  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  in  support  of  U.S. 
exports  to  certain  foreign  countries.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Alfah^. 

Report  or  the  Nationai.  Transportation 
Safett  Board 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  trans- 
mltUng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  aimual  report 
of  the  Board  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Cwn- 
merce. 

Report  op  the  FtooiAL  Maxitime 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  FWleral 
Maritime  Commission  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  the  National  RAiutoAD  PASSENcot 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  Uw,  the  report  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  month  of  April  1978 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  Federal  TRaoe  Commibbion 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  FMeral 
Trade  Oommlssion  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  supplemental  report  on  cigarette  label- 
ing and  advertising  dated  December  31,  1972 
(with  an  accompanymg  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  the  National  Advibort  Commit- 

TXE  ON  CXXANS  and  ATMOSPHERE 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
committee's  atmual  report  (with  an  accom- 
panymg report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Cc«nmerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  por  the  Dishuct  op 
Columbia 

Two  letters  from  the  Mayor-Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting  two 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
higher  education  In  the  District  of  Colxunbla, 
and  to  mcrease  the  compensation  of  the  Vice 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Boaitl 
of  Foreign  Scholarships  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.   the   annual   report   entitled 
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"Report  on  Exchanges"  (wltb  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

International  Agreements  Other  Than 

Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  agreements  other  than 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  op  the  General  Accottntino  Otpice 
A  lettsr  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  the  month  of  July  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  op  the  Comptrollbi  General 
Five  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Assessment  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  Enforcement  Efforts  To  Con- 
trol Air  Pollution  Prom  Stationary  Sources"; 
a  report  entitled  "Clarifying  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  Needed  To  Help  Increase  U.S.  Exports"; 
a  report  entitled  "Economic  Development 
Programs  in  Bedlord-Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Under  the  Special  Impact  Program"; 
a  report  entitled  "Greater  Use  of  Flight 
Simulators  In  Military  PUot  Training  Can 
Lower  Costs  and  Increase  Pilot  Proficiency"; 
and  a  report  entitled  "Implementation  of 
Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act"  (with  ac- 
companying reports).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Legxslatiok  bt  the  General 
Services  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  enter  into  multlyear 
leases  through  use  of  the  automatic  data 
processing  fund  without  obligating  the  total 
anticipated  payments  to  be  made  under  such 
leases  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Orders  op  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service 

Six  letters  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  orders  en- 
tered by  the  Service  regarding  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Action  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  the  texts 
cf  certain  instruments  adapted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, on  October  30,  1970  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welf.^re. 

Report  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  trarsmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1972  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  op  the  Environmental  Protection 

AGE^rcY 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
showing  the  number  of  employees  and  grades 
employed  by  the  Agency  on  June  30.  1972 
and  June  30.  1973  (with  accompanying 
papers*.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Agreements  on   W.\ter   Resource  Projects 
A  letter  from  the   Acting  Special  Assist- 
ant  to   the   Secretary  of  the   Army   trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concern- 
ing required  cooperation  agreements  on 
water  resource  projects  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Energt  and  the  Environment — 
Electric  Power 

A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  transmitting  a  re- 
port entitled  "Energy  and  the  Environment- 
Electric  Power"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Veterans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  automatic  guaranty  of  mobile  heme  loans 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Report  op  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate 
(S.  Doc.  No.  93-34) 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  cf  the  Senate 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate 
from  January  1,  1973,  through  June  30.  1973 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) .  Ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
(S.  Doc.  93-33) 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  all 
expenditures  during  the  period  January  1, 
1973  through  June  30,  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated :  * 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"Senate  Resolution  6 
"Applying  to  the  Congress  for  a  convention 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  both  Houses  thereof  con- 
curring. That  said  Legislature,  hereby  and 
pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  makes  application  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  proposing  of  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  No  student  shall  be  assigned  to  nor 
compelled  to  attend  any  particular  public 
school  on  account  of  race,  religion,  color  or 
national  origin. 

"Be  it  fvirther  resolved.  That  this  applica- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama constitutes  a  continuing  application 
in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  until  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  have  made  similar  applications  pur- 
suant to  Article  V,  but  if  Congress  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  identical 
with  that  contained  in  this  resolution  before 
January  1,  1974,  this  application  for  a  state 
application  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force  or 
effect;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  since  this 
method  of  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  has  never  been  completed  to  the 
point  of  calling  a  convention  and  no  inter- 
pretation of  the  power  of  the  states  In  the 
exercise  of  this  right  has  ever  been  made  by 
the  court  or  any  qualified  tribunal,  if  there 
be  such,  and  since  the  exercise  of  the  power 
is  a  matter  of  basic  sovereign  rights  and  the 
Interpretation  thereof  is  primarily  In  the 
sovereign  government  making  such  exercise 


and  since  the  power  to  use  such  right  In  full 
also  carries  the  power  to  use  such  right  in 
part  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
Interprets  Article  V  to  mean  that  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  make  application  for  a 
convention  to  propose  an  Identical  amend  - 
ment  to  the  Constitution  for  ratification 
wltb  a  limitation  that  such  amendment  be 
the  only  matter  before  it,  that  such  con- 
vention would  have  power  only  to  propose 
the  specified  amendment  and  would  be  lim- 
ited to  such  proposal  and  would  not  have 
power  to  vary  the  text  thereof  nor  would 
it  have  power  to  propose  other  amendments 
on  the  same  or  different  propositions;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  duly  at- 
tested copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State 
and  to  each  House  of  each  State  Legislature 
m  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  14 

"Applying  to  the  Congress  for  a  convention 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  127th 
General  Assembly,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein,  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware  hereby, 
and  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Of  the  United  States,  makes  application 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  proposing  of  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  : 

"  'article  — 

"  'No  student  shall  be  assigned  to  nor  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  public  school 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  application 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  constitutes  a  continuing  applica- 
tion in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  until  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  have  made  similar  applications 
pursuant  to  Article  V,  but  if  Congress  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion before  January  1,  1974,  this  application 
for  a  state  application  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect. 

"Be  it  yet  further  resolved  that  since  this 
method  of  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  has  never  been  completed  to  the 
pomt  of  calling  a  convention  and  no  inter- 
pretation of  the  power  of  the  states  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right  has  ever  been  made  by 
any  court  or  any  qualified  tribunal.  If  there 
be  such,  and  since  the  exercise  of  ttie  power 
is  a  matter  of  basic  sovereign  rights  and  the 
interpretation  thereof  Is  primarily  in  the 
sovereign  government  making  such  exercise 
and  since  the  power  to  use  such  right  in 
full  also  carries  the  power  to  use  such  right 
In  part  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  interprets  Article  V  to  mean  that 
If  two-thirds  of  the  states  make  application 
for  a  convention  to  propose  an  identical 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  ratifi- 
cation with  a  limitation  that  such  amend- 
ment be  the  only  matter  before  it,  that  such 
convention  would  have  power  only  to  pro- 
pose the  specified  amendment  and  would  be 
limited  to  such  propoBal  and  would  not  have 
power  to  vary  the  text  thereof  nor  would  it 
have  power  to  propose  other  amendments  on 
the  same  or  different  pn^KJsitlons. 

"Be  It  yet  further  resolved  that  a  duly 
attested  copy  of  this  resolution  be  Imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House    of    RepresentatlTes    of    the    United 
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states,  to  each  member  of  the  Congreos  from 
this  State  and  to  each  Hotiae  of  eacli  State 
Legislature  in  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  8t«t«  of  Illinois.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"HoUBB  RESOLxrnoN  113 
"Whereas,  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  placed  on  the  United 
States  Constitution  a  construction  that  is 
contradictory  to  the  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  about  the  value  of 
human  life;  and 

"Whereas,  The  sweeping  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Texas 
and  Georgia  abortion  cases  U  a  flagrant  re- 
jection of  the  unborn  child's  right  to  life 
through  the  full  nine  month  gestation  pe- 
riod; and 

"Whereas.  Human  life  in  the  womb  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  laws  which  ought 
not  be  abridged  by  act  of  any  court  or  leg- 
islature or  by  any  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  IlUnois,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to  adopt  a  Constitutional  Amendment  that 
Win  guarantee  the  explicit  protection  of  all 
unborn  human  life  throughout  Its  develop- 
ment subordinate  only  to  saving  the  life  of 
the  mother,  and  will  guarantee  that  no  hu- 
man life  shall  be  denied  equal  protection  of 
law  or  deprived  of  life  on  account  of  age. 
Sickness  or  condition  of  dependency  and  that 
Congress  and  the  several  states  shall  have  the 
power  to  enfore  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,   That   copies  of   this   preamble 
and  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Illinois  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  chairmen  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  House,  May  0,  1973." 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"Resolution  No.  138 
"Concurrent  Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  Con- 
gress  to  declare   February   fifteenth,   the 
birthday  of  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday 

"Whereas,  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was  for 
many  years  a  guiding  force  in  the  fight  for 
human  dignity  for  all  people;  and 

"Whereas,  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  dedi- 
cated the  major  portion  of  her  life  to  ensur- 
ing the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  the 
women  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
"Whereas,  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  devoted 
much  of  her  time  and  talent  to  education 
and  in  particular  to  opening  the  doors  of 
universities  to  talented   women;    and 

"Whereas,  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  cen- 
tered most  of  her  acUvitles  in  New  York 
State  and  maintained  her  home  in  the  city 
of  Rochester  where  she  is  burled;  and 

"Whereas.  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  exem- 
plified the  forces  of  leadership,  determination 
and  dedication  so  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment and  continuance  of  this  nation;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur) ,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ican be  and  it  hereby  Is.  memorlaUzed  to  de- 
clare February  fifteenth,  the  birthday  of 
Susan  Brownell  Anthony,  a  national  legal 
holiday;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur).  That 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  State  be 
requested  to  transmit  an  attested  c<^y  of 
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this  ooncunent  rseolutlon  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  8en*te  of  tbe  United  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  oS  Bapresentatlves  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  Congreea  from 
the  State  of  New  York." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EAOUSTON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  DUtrlct  of  Coltmibla,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJt.  4771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  to  regulate  and 
stabilize  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  98-384) . 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act.  1921.  to  provide  for  a  substituted  con- 
structed value  in  the  case  of  certain  im- 
ported merchandise.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  2376.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Adela  Con- 
cepclon  Renderos.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.    2376.    A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Miss 
Owenee  Gloria  Weerackody.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  2377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hoy  Wha 
Tang  (Howard  Tang) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.   2378.    A    bm    to   amend    the    Intenud 
Revenue  Code  of   19S4  to  encourage  State 
and   local   governments   to   decreaoa   their 
reliance  on  real  property  taxes  as  the  prin- 
cipal   means   of    funding    expenditures    for 
education  by  allowing  a  credit  against  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  for  State  and  local  Income 
taxes  imposed  to  fund  such  expenditures.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 
S.  2379.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  H.  &  H. 
Manufacturing    Co.,    Inc.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Hart,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Mathias, 
Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    MuBKiK,    and    Mr. 
Pkll) : 
8.J.  Res.  161.  A  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing a  Commission  on  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STA'raaCENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  decrease  their 
reliance  on  real  proF>erty  taxes  as  the 
principal  means  of  funding  expenditures 
for  education  by  allowing  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  tax  for  State  and  local 
income  taxes  imposed  to  fund  such  ex- 
penditures. Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  that 
the  real  property  tax  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Local  government  services  had  to 
be  financed,  and  the  property  tax  was 


the  best  means  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
That  time  has  long  since  i>a8sed. 

Once,  property  holdings  were  a  good 
indication  of  wealth;  but,  today,  wealth 
consists  only  incidentally  of  property 
holdings.  Substantial  income  is  derived 
from  Investments  and  businesses.  Never- 
theless, many  people  with  moderate  in- 
comes buy  expensive  homes  because  the 
housing  and  mortgage  markets  are  so 
tight.  It  is  these  people  together  with  the 
aged  who  live  on  fixed  incomes  who  have 
suffered  so  much  when  property  taxes 
have  been  raised. 

A  family  with  an  mcome  of  $5,000,  for 
example,  pays  an  average  of  2.5  percent 
of  its  income  for  property  taxes,  while 
a  family  with  an  income  of  more  than 
$15,000  spends  less  than  1.5  percent  of 
its  income  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
States  such  as  New  York,  the  contrast  is 
even  more  drastic.  There,  a  family  with 
an  income  of  $10,000  pays  4  percent  of 
its  income  in  property  taxes,  while  the 
comparable  figure  for  a  family  with  an 
Income  of  $70,000  Is  only  1.4  percent. 

Between  1960  and  1968,  the  median 
local  residential  property  tax  for  a  non- 
farm  homeowner  rose  from  2.7  percent 
to  an  estimated  4  percent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  homeowners  paying  more  than  10 
percent  of  income  for  property  taxes 
rose  from  1.6  million  to  an  estimated  3.1 
million. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  in 
1971  by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  regressive  nature  of  the  property 
tax  is  probably  as  damaging  to  rural 
areas  as  It  Is  to  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  property  tax  is  de- 
strojring  our  communities.  Because  most 
property  tax  structures  place  low  taxes 
on  agricultural  and  unimproved  land, 
this  tax  discourages  the  orderly  trans- 
ference of  land  use  from  farm  to  suburb 
while  it  encourages  speculation  in  land 
on  the  fringes  of  metropolitan  areas.  It 
is  a  tax  administered  by  local  subdivi- 
sions of  government  without  much 
thought  to  regional  concerns  and  needs. 

Of  paramoimt  importance,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  spirallng  costs  for  public 
education  have  caused  local  governments 
to  raise  property  taxes  to  ever  higher 
levels  and  to  seek  high  revenue-produc- 
ing land  uses  while  resisting  those  uses 
which  would  not  produce  significant 
property  tax  revenue.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment, both  education  and  the  com- 
mimlty  suffer.  Communities  throughout 
the  Nation  are  rejecting  proposed  school 
budgets  as  part  of  a  taxpayers'  revolt 
against  increasing  property  taxes.  In 
many  areas,  high  property  taxes  discour- 
age the  building  of  new  homes  and 
apartments,  thus  den3dng  the  housing 
needed  to  supply  manpower  for  the  local 
economy. 

In  the  face  of  inequities  and  Ineffi- 
ciencies of  the  property  t&x,  many  school 
districts  have  been  forced  to  adopt  aus- 
terity budgets.  Still  others  have  found  it 
necessary  to  close  their  doors  during  part 
of  the  school  year  because  they  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  salaries.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  democratic  society  depends 
upon  a  soimd  educational  system;  yet, 
education  in  the  United  States  is  en- 
dangered by  a  chronic  shortage  of  ftmds. 

To  meet  this  need,  I  am  Introducing 
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legislation  today  which  will  oicourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  abandon 
the  property  tax  as  a  major  soiirce  of 
revenue  for  public  education.  In  essence, 
it  provides  a  50-percent  Federal  tax 
credit  for  those  State  and  local  govern- 
ment taxes  imposed  specifically  to  fi- 
nance public  education.  In  jurisdictions 
where  such  educational  opportunity  taxes 
are  imposed,  the  Federal  Government 
will  provide  50  percent  rebate  to  every  in- 
dividual taxpayer  in  the  form  of  absolute 
reduction  in  Federal  tax  liability. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  my  pro- 
posal, it  is  Important  to  understfuid  the 
advantages  wliich  the  tax-credit  ap- 
procu:h  has  over  other  alternatives.  In  an 
effort  to  solve  the  financial  crisis  in  edu- 
cation, one  possible  solution  would  be  to 
provide  drastic  increases  in  Federal  aid. 
Although  I  remain  committed  to  existing 
programs  of  Federal  aid  and  to  the  need 
to  increase  the  fimdlng  of  those  pro- 
grams, I  do  not  believe  that  massive  Fed- 
eral grants  provide  an  answer  to  the  edu- 
cational crisis  facing  our  Nation. 

The  history  of  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  is  a  history  of  a  burgeoning 
bureaucracy.  Taxpayers  have  a  right  to  a 
detailed  accounting  of  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  In  providing  that  account- 
ing, mounds  of  rules,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  paperwork  have  been  cre- 
ated. While  this  bureaucratic  redtape  is 
useful  in  some  areas,  it  is  harmful  to  the 
education  process  because  it  forces  local 
communities  to  adapt  their  programs  to 
Federal  requirements,  rather  than  en- 
couraging the  Federal  Government  to 
adapt  their  programs  to  local  needs.  In 
making  these  comments.  I  do  not  pass 
judgment  on  existing  Federal  programs 
to  aid  education;  rather,  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  expansion  of  those  programs  to 
replace  a  substantial  portion  of  the  f  imds 
now  contributed  through  local  govern- 
ment taxation  would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

In  rejecting  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
approach,  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
continuing  trend  of  looking  to  Wsishing- 
ton  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  com- 
mimities.  That  trend  is  fostered  by  the 
inescapable  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  best  means  to  raise 
large  amounts  of  revenue,  but — as  I 
demonstrated  when  I  introduced  S.  1162 
during  the  92d  Congress — State  and  lo- 
cal governments  are  not  making  efS- 
cient  use  of  their  present  taxing  powers. 

The  continuing  reliance  on  Washing- 
ton has  eroded  the  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility which  each  community  has  for  its 
own  needs.  I  regard  the  existing  web  of 
Federal  grant  programs  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  extent  that  they  encourage  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  not  only  the  money 
but  also  the  concern  and  the  solution 
will  come  from  Washington  and  that  lo- 
cal concern  can  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  Federal  aid.  In  the  field 
of  public  education,  this  trend  could 
have  a  disastrous  impact.  The  cry  of  stu- 
dents and  parents  these  past  few  years 
has  been  to  make  education  relevant  to 
community  needs.  No  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  can  be  as  effective  in  ac- 
complishing tills  goal  as  a  local  program. 
At  the  same  time,  local  governments  do 
not  have  the  money  needed  to  be  in- 
novative. The  tax  credit  proposal  I  am 
introducing  today  enables  the  Federal 


Government  to  assist  financially,  while 
keeping  the  primary  responsibility  for 
innovation,  administration,  and  public 
accountability  at  the  State  and  local 
levels. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  blos- 
soming discussion  about  the  value-added 
tax,  or  VAT.  In  its  simplest  terms,  this 
amounts  to  a  new  method  of  levying  a 
retail  sales  tax.  The  tax  is  computed  on 
the  value  added  at  each  stage  of  the  eco- 
nomic chain.  For  example,  a  manufac- 
turer applies  the  VAT  tax  to  its  sales 
and  then  subtracts  the  VAT  tax  it  has 
paid  on  its  purchases.  The  net  is  pay- 
able to  the  Government.  The  maniifac- 
turer  bills  its  wholesalers  for  the  VAT 
tax,  just  as  it  was  earlier  billed  for  that 
tax  by  its  suppliers.  The  wholesaler  in 
turn  pays  the  Government  the  VAT  tax 
on  its  sales,  less  the  taxes  the  company 
has  previously  paid  on  its  purchases,  and 
then  bills  the  VAT  tax  to  its  customers. 
The  process  is  repeated  again  at  the  re- 
tall  stage,  with  the  retailer  charging  its 
customers  for  the  VAT  tax. 

Clearly  this  is  a  retail  sales  tax  be- 
cause all  businesses  involved  in  Uie  eco- 
nomic chain  can  pass  the  tax  along  to 
the  next  link  in  that  chain.  The  coq- 
simier,  however,  can  do  no  such  thing. 
He  p>ays  the  VAT  tax  when  he  buys 
the  product  from  the  retailer.  And  with 
equal  clarity,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  VAT 
tax  is  a  regressive  tax.  Those  with  in- 
come less  than  $10,000  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  consumer  expendi- 
tures. It  is  the  low-  and  middle-income 
consumer  who  will  bear  the  major  bur- 
den of  any  VAT  tax,  and  it  is  our  econ- 
omy which  would  be  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  of  renewed  inflation  wliich  the 
VAT  tax  would  almost  certainly  insti- 
gate. 

Because  of  the  weaknesses  of  these  two 
approaches,  my  proposal  is  based  on  a 
third  alternative — that  of  tax  credits. 
Any  taxpayer  in  a  Jurisdiction  which  has 
adopted  an  educational  tax  woiUd  be 
eligible  for  a  50-percent  credit  against 
his  Federal  income  tax.  If,  for  example, 
his  State  government  imposed  an  edu- 
cational tax  which  required  tiim  to  pay 
$100  more  in  State  taxes,  he  would  get  a 
tax  credit  of  $50  on  his  Federal  tax  re- 
turn. Carrying  this  example  one  step 
further,  if  the  same  taxpayer's  Federal 
tax  liability  was  $150,  the  deduction  of 
the  $50  credit  would  give  him  a  Federal 
tax  liability  of  only  $100. 

The  tax  credit  I  have  proposed  applies 
both  to  State  and  local  educational  in- 
come taxes.  Only  those  income  taxes  im- 
posed by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  whose  proceeds  are  used  only 
for  educational  purposes,  or  that  speci- 
fied (Kirtion  of  a  State  or  local  Income  tax 
which  may  be  used  only  for  education 
purposes  would  be  eligible  for  the  50-per- 
cent Federal  tax  credit.  There  is  a  fur- 
ther requirement  that  qualified  State 
and  local  educational  taxes  would  have 
to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing standards: 

First,  per  pupil  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational purposes  made  by  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  imposing  the  tax 
during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available  must  not  be 
less  than  the  per  pupil  expenditures  for 


educational  purposes  made  by  that  State 
or  political  subdivision  during  its  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1972;  and 

Second,  the  portion  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  educational  purposes 
made  by  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision imposing  the  tax  during  such  most 
recent  fiscal  ye&r  which  was  attributable 
to  revenue  from  taxes  on  real  property 
must  be  less  than  the  portion  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  educational  purposes 
made  by  that  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision during  its  fiscal  year  ending  in 
1972  which  was  attributable  to  revenue 
from  taxes  on  real  property. 

By  placing  these  certification  require- 
ments on  qualified  educational  taxes,  my 
proposal  seeks  to  assure  that  Govern- 
ment units  which  adopt  such  a  plan  will 
not  reduce  per  pupil  expenditures  and 
that  those  governmental  units  which  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  tax 
credit  provided  in  my  bill  adopt  a  plan 
of  Income  taxation  which  results  in  a 
proportionate  lowering  of  the  proportion 
of  real  estate  tax  revenues  used  to  fi- 
nance public  education. 

The  maxlmiun  total  credit  allowed  for 
State  and  local  educatlcmal  taxes  would 
be  24  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  Federal 
Income  tax  liability.  The  bill  does  not 
determine  the  proportion  of  total  tax 
credit  that  will  be  available  to  the  State 
or  to  localities  within  a  State.  In  other 
words,  any  combination  of  credits  that 
added  to  24  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
Federal  tax  liability  would  be  acceptable 
under  this  bill. 

The  pressure  from  recent  court  de- 
cisions seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
greater  State  financing  of  education.  The 
bill  remains  flexible  on  this  still-unset- 
tled issue.  It  also  would  permit  locsd  ini- 
tiative In  the  absence  of  State  action.  A 
municipality  could  move  immediately  to 
an  educational  Income  tax  and  claim  the 
full  24  percent  credit  although  other  tax- 
ing districts  and  the  State  delayed  ac- 
tion. 

A  table  appearing  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  Indicates  that  the  tax  credit 
concept  has  great  potential  for  relief 
if  the  States  and  localities  are  only  will- 
ing to  place  increased  reliance  upon  the 
individual  income  tax  as  a  revenue-rais- 
ing device.  Because  current  data  on  local 
income  tax  collections  are  not  available, 
the  table  focuses  on  the  possible  State 
gain  exclusively.  Column  4  of  the  ^able 
shows  that  the  potential  benefit  to  the 
States  is  in  excess  of  $32  billion.  These 
new  funds  could  be  used  to  improve 
schools  and  lower  property  taxes  con- 
currently. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  legis- 
lation that  encourages  local  responsibil- 
ity and  control,  that  promises  greater  tax 
equity  and  that  can  pave  the  way  for 
more  equal  education  for  all  our  citizens. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  table  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately  following  my   remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2378 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  CTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
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1  of  the  Intern^  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
latlDg  to  credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  42  as  43,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  41  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"See.  43.  Stat*  and  Locai.  Kducational  Im- 
coMX  Taxis. 

"(a)  Allowanck  or  CannT. — In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter, an  amount  equal  to  60  percent  of  the 
qualified  State  and  local  educational  Income 
taxes  Imposed  on  such  individual  and  paid 
by  blm  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  State  and  local  income  taxis. — The 
total  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  attributable  to  qualified  State  and  local 
educational  income  taxes  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  34  percent  of  the  tax  Imposed  on 
the  taxpayer  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"•(2)  AppLicATioif  wtTH  section  104. — ^The 
credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year,  when  added  to  the  taxpayer's  State  and 
local  educational  Income  tax  deduction  ben- 
efit for  the  taxable  year,  shall  not  exceed 
the  amoiuit  of  qualified  State  and  local  edu- 
cational Income  taxes  imposed  on  the  tax- 
payer and  paid  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  tax- 
payer's State  and  local  eduoaUonal  Income 
tax  deduction  benefit  for  the  taxable  year 
Is  the  amount  by  which  (A)  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  Is  less  than  (B)  the  tax  which 
would  be  so  Imposed  If  the  qualified  State 
and  local  educational  income  taxes  were 
not  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section 
104. 

"(c)  DxriNRioNs. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)    St  ATX  AND  LOCAL  KDT7CATIONAL  tNCOXK 

TAXIS. — The  terms  'State  educational  Income 
tax'  and  'local  educational  Income  tax'  mean 
(A)  an  Income  tax  Impoeed  by  a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  proceeds  of  which  may  be  used 
only  for  educational  purposes  or  (B)  a  spe- 
cified portion  or  percentage  of  an  income  tax 
Imposed  by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  portion 
or  percentage  may  be  used  only  for  educa- 
tional purpoees. 

"(2)  OTjALornco  state  and  local  educa- 
tional INCOME  taxes. — The  terms  'qualified 
State  educational  income  tax'  and  'qualified 
local  educational  Income  tax'  mean,  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  Imposed  during  a  fiscal  year  of 
a  State  or  poUtlcal  subdUvslon,  a  State  edu- 


cational income  tax  or  local  educational  In- 
come tax,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  certified  to  the  Secretary 
<x  his  delegate  that — "(A)  the  per-pupU  ex- 
penditures for  educational  purposes  made  l^y 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  Imposing 
the  tax  during  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available  were  not 
less  than  the  per-pupU  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational purposes  made  by  that  State  or 
political  subdivision  during  Its  fiscal  year 
ending  in  1972.  and  "(B)  the  portion  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  educational  purposes 
made  by  the  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
Imposing  the  tax  during  such  most  recent 
fiscal  year  which  was  attributable  to  rev- 
enues from  taxes  on  real  property  Is  less 
than  the  portion  of  the  totca  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes  made  by  that  State 
or  political  subdivision  during  its  fiscal  yecu' 
ending  In  1973  which  was  attributable  to 
revenues  from  taxes  on  real  property. 

"(3)  EotrcATiONAL  PT7KPOSES. — The  term 
'educational  purposes'  Includes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  the  construction  and  acqui- 
sition of  faculties  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes  and  the  payment  of  interest  on,  and 
retirement  of  principal  of  indebtedness  In- 
curred for  such  purposes. 

"(d)  Special  Rclbs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Taxes  on  paktnersrips. — Qualified 
state  or  local  educational  Income  taxes  im- 
posed on  and  paid  by  a  partnership  shall  be 
treated  as  Imposed  on  and  paid  by  each  part- 
ner in  an  amount  equal  to  his  distributive 
share  of  such  taxes. 

"  (3)  Taxes  on  subchaftek's  corporation. — 
Qualified  State  or  local  educational  Income 
taxes  Imposed  on  and  paid  by  an  electing 
smaU  business  corporation  (as  defined  In 
section  1371)  shall  be  treated  as  Imposed 
on  and  paid  by,  pro  rata,  the  persons  who 
are  shareholders  of  such  corporation  on  the 
last  day  of  its  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Tax  imposed  by  this  chapter. — The 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  any  taxable 
year  does  not  Include  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 66  (relating  to  minimum  tax  for  tax 
preferences). 

"(e)  Adjustment  for  Refunds. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  amount  of  qualified 
State  and  local  educational  Income  taxes  im- 
posed on  and  paid  by  an  individual  during 
any  taxable  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amovmt  of  any  refund  of  such  taxes,  whether 
or  not  received  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Interest. — In  the  case  of  underpay- 
ment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
a  taxable  year  resulting  from  the  applica- 


tion of  paragraph  (1),  no  Interest  shall  be 
assessed  or  collected  on  such  underpayment 
if  the  amount  thereof  is  paid  within  60  days 
after  the  taxpayer  receives  the  refund  of 
qualified  State  or  local  educational  Income 
taxes  which  caused  such  underpayment. 

"(f)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  42  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
f oUowlng : 

"Sec.  43.  State  and  local  educational  In- 
come taxes. 

"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(b)  Section  37  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  Income  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  section  36  (relating  to  partlaUy  tax- 
exempt  interest)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  36  (relating  to  partlaUy  tax- 
exempt  Interest),  and  section  42  (relating  to 
State  and  local  educational  Income  taxes)". 

(c)  Section  41(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  contributions  to  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  sec- 
tion 38  (relating  to  Investment  In  certain 
depreciable  property)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property) ,  and  section  42 
(relating  to  State  and  local  educational  In- 
come taxes) ". 

(d)  Section  46(3)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  liability  for  tax)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  foUowlng  new  subparagn^>h : 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  State  and 
local  educational  Income  taxes)." 

(e)  Section  60A(a)  (3)  (relating  to  liabil- 
ity for  tax)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  section  42  (relating  to  State  and 
local  educational  Income  taxes) ". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shaU  apply  to  taxable  yeaiB  beginning 
after  December  31,  1972. 


IMPACT  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  i 

rniousanclj  of  doHtnl 


States 


Estimated 

distribution 

of  Federal 

individeal 

income  tax 

receipts, 

fiscal  year 

19721 


State 

individual 

income  tax 

collections, 

fiscal  year 

1972 « 


State  and 

local  income 

tax  under  50 

percent  credit 

proposal  < 


Gain  to  States 

under  SO- 

percent  tax 

credit 

proposal  • 


Ntbttnt 1,044,646 

Ah«ka 182,066 

**«"• 820,915 

Mtirnas 538  241 

Mifornia 9,  726]  446 

Colorado i,  053, 313 

Connecticut 2,001,863 

Mawtre J44  oi9 

KsUict  of  Columbia 441286 

3,289,620 

1,734,148 

,„^       «4, 839 

^*o^ 243. 311 

Wjjoto 6.367,464 

••"•M 2,373,090 

*!"»- 1,047,446 

«»«" 897,742 

1.061.103 


118.994 

39,112 

94,577 

70,150 

1,838,503 

174, 269 
60.968 
90.688 

117,074 

239.900 
120,063 

50,191 
843, 251 
283.669 
202,158 

95.345 
156.369 


501,430 

87,392 

394,039 

258,356 

4,668,694 
505,590 
960,894 
165, 129 
211,817 

1. 579, 018 
832.391 
203,923 
116,789 

3,056,383 

1,139,083 
502,774 
430, 916 
509,329 


382,436 

48,280 

299,462 

188,206 

2, 830, 191 

331,  321 

899,926 

74,441 

94,743 

1, 579, 018 

592, 491 

83,860 

66, 596 

2, 213, 132 

855,414 

300,616 

335, 571 

352,960 


States 


Estimated 

distribution 

of  Federal 

individual 

income  tax 

receipts, 

fiscal  year 

1972 « 


State 

individual 

income  tax 

collections, 

fiscal  year 

1972 « 


State  and 

local  income 

tax  under  SO 

percent  credit 

proposal < 


Gain  to  States 

under  50- 

percent  tax 

credit 

proposal  < 


loutsant 1, 184,546 

Mame 312, 301 

Maryland 2,277  089 

Manadiusetts 3,027.731 

•*'«•"«»" 4,555,928 

Minnesota. 1,519  130 

Mississippi 484,405 

K'ssouri 2, 054, 735 

•fontana 227,899 

N«l)r»sha 563, 115 

Nevada 311,983 

New  Hampshire 333  467 

NewJjfSoy 4, 375,' 479 

New  Mexico 325  228 

New  York     10,408,234 

North  Carolina 1  761  641 

North  Dakota 164' SSO 


105,354 

28, 179 

456,854 

743,628 

726,287 

483, 215 

54.655 

254,063 

68,082 

54,170 

6,618 

23,258 

44,088 

2, 516, 257 

361, 816 

19,506 


568,582 

149,904 

1,093.003 

1,453.311 

2, 186, 845 

729,182 

232, 514 

986.273 

109.392 

270.295 

149,752 

160,064 

2, 100, 230 

156,109 

4,995,952 

845,588 

78,888 


463,228 
121,725 
636,149 
709.683 

1,  460.  558 
245, 967 
177,859 
732,210 
41,310 
216, 125 
149, 752 
153,446 

2,076,972 
112.021 

2,479,695 

483,772 

59,382 
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states 


Estimatad 
distribution 

Of  Faderal  Sttta 

individual  individual         Stat*  and     Gain  to  Statn 

inoomt  tax  ineomt  tax     local  incoma           undw  50- 

racaipts,  collactions,     tax  undar  50         parcMt  tax 

Sacalyaar  fiscal  v«ar    paraant  credit                 credit 

1972  >  1972  •         proposal'           proposal* 


Ohio 5,144,368  111,269  2,469,297  2,358,028 

Oktehoma 895,123  97.759  429,659  331,900 

Oragon 924,123  251,226  443,579  192,353 

Pmnsylvania 5,524,689  730.641  2,651,851  1,921,210 

Rhoda  Island 410,198  66,416  196,895  130,479 

South  Carolina 791,535  127.700  379,937  252,229 

South  Dakota 169,932  Q  81,567  81,567 

TennesjH^ 1,480,265  13. 5M  710,527  696,329 

Texas 4,679,031  C)  2,245,935  2,245.935 


StatM 


EaHmaM 
distributioa 

of  Fadaral  Stata 

Individual  individual 

iacaaat  tax  incama  tax 

racaipts,  collections, 

alyaar  fiscal  vaar 

1972  >  1972' 


Utah 365, 833 

Varmoot.- 153,260 

Virginia 2,205,927 

Washington 1, 536, 375 

WastVlrginis 633,860 

Wisconsin 1, 834, 674 

Wyoming. 150,902 

Total* 94,378,934 


74,096 

46.102 

365, 379 

89, 1@ 

594, 697 
O 


Stata  and 

Gain  ta  Statu 

undwSO- 

tax  undar  SO 

percant  tax 

porcant  Cfvdit 

credit 

proposal « 

proposal' 

175.600 

101,504 

73,565 

27,463 

1,058,845 

693,466 

737,460 

737,460 

304,262 

215, 110 

880,644 

285,947 

72.443 

72.433 

13,109,354       45,»1,887        32,192.533 


>  Undar  the  proposal  thara  tvauld  ba  a  credit  against  the  Faderal  individual  income  tax  equal  to 
50  percent  of  State  and  local  income  taxes  paid  but  not  to  excoed  a  combined  total  of  24  percant  of 
Faderal  individual  income  tax  liability.  The  credit,  when  added  to  the  taxpayer's  State  and  Iwal 
Individual  income  tax  deduction  benefit  would  not  exceed  the  amount  of  State  and  local  individual 
income  taxes  paid. 

>  The  distribution  of  the  total  Federal  individual  income  tax  among  the  States  is  based  on  the 
distribution  of  calendar  year  Federal  individual  income  tax  liability  among  the  States  as  found  in 
Statistics  of  Income. 

>  Stata  tax  collactions  In  fiscal  year  1972.  GF72  No.  1,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

<  48  percant  of  the  estimated  Federal  individual  income  tax  in  coL  Q).  This  is  the  minimum 


State  and  local  educational  income  tax  that  would  bring  into  play  the  maximum  allowable  credit 
under  the  proposal  of  24  percant  of  the  Federal  individual  Income  tax. 

•  Col.  (3)  minus  column  (2).  These  figures  represent  the  excess  of  State  and  local  "educational 
income  taxes"  levied  at  48  percent  of  the  Federal  income  tax  over  actual  State  income  taxes.  If 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  actual  local  income  taxes,  these  figures  would  represent  the  amount  of 
additional  State  and  local  income  taxes  available  for  educational  purposes  under  the  proposal 
if  the  existing  income  taxes  are  assumed  also  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

•  Estimated  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
>  Not  applicaMe. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Cast,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

Oravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughxs, 

Mr.    Mathias.    Mr.    Moss.    Mr. 

MusKis,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.J.  Res.  151.  A  Joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  United  States 
participation  In  the  United  Nations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  creating  the 
Commission  on  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Case,  Cranston,  Gravel,  Hart, 
Hughes,  Mathias.  Moss.  Mttskix,  and 
Pell. 

We  introduce  this  measure  for  con- 
sideration In  this  Congress  because  we 
believe  that  now,  more  than  in  any  pre- 
vious time  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  Is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  realistically  assess  the  role 
of  the  U.N.  In  the  international  com- 
munity and  what  we,  through  our  par- 
ticipation in  that  orgEinizatlon.  can  do 
to  insure  a  future  of  dignity  and  security 
for  all  of  the  world's  peoples. 

On  July  9.  1970.  President  Nixon 
established  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  the  25th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations.  Tliis  com- 
mission of  distinguished  Americans,  led 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  including  such  distinguished  Mem- 
bers and  former  Members  of  Congress 
as  Senators  Adcen.  Pulbricht,  Spark- 
man,  Hickenlooper  and  Cooper  and  Rep- 
resentatives Lloyd  and  Morgan,  con- 
ducted a  comprehensive,  nationwide  in- 
quiry into  a  broad  spectrum  of  vital  ques- 
tions concerning  U.S.  participation 
In  the  United  Nations.  The  Com- 
mission elicited  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  numerous  individuals  and 
organizations  and,  consequently,  accu- 
mulated a  massive  amoimt  of  sitmlficant 
information  related  to  this  vital  area  of 
our  national  interest.  A  working  group, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Frsoicls  O. 
Wilcox  of  the  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  spent  long  hours  evaluating 
testimony  and  analyzing  data.  Dr.  Ger- 
ald J.  Mangone,  Executive  Director  of 
the  President's  Commission,  and  Miss 
Anne  P.  Simmons,  Director  of  Research, 


contributed  their  unique  qualifications  to 
heading  up  a  small  staff  which  worked 
diligently  on  this  project. 

The  product  of  the  assiduous  efforts  of 
the  Commission  members  and  staff  was 
the  so-called  Lodge  Conunlssion  report, 
submitted  on  April  28,  1971.  This  rejwrt 
discussed  a  variety  of  issues  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
member  states.  A  total  of  96  specific  rec- 
ommendations subsumed  under  the  gen- 
eral headings  of  "Peace,  Security,  and 
Strengthening  of  International  Law," 
"Economic,  Social,  and  Environmental 
Issues,"  and  "Organizational  and  Struc- 
tural Reforms:  U.S.  and  the  U.N."  were 
embodied  in  the  report. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  countless  hours  of 
devoted  effort  and  concern  have  already 
been  dedicated  to  this  important  matter. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  go  to 
waste  by  lack  of  attention  and  concern 
on  our  part.  This  body,  in  my  view,  has  a 
standing  commitment,  made  when  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  ratified  the  U.N. 
Charter,  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  Insure 
that  the  constant  challenge  of  seeking  a 
peaceful  and  secure  world  is  met  effec- 
tively and  intelligently.  The  impressive 
and  constructive  work  of  the  Lodge  Com- 
mission has  provided  us  with  a  signifi- 
cant opportunity  to  make  progress 
toward  fulfilling  that  commitment.  It  is 
an  opportunity  which  the  times  and  our 
conscience  demand  we  exploit.  The  tech- 
nology of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation and  the  increasing  Integration  of 
the  international  economic  and  social 
system  has,  in  many  important  areas, 
served  to  merge  the  fate  of  all  the  world's 
people  into  one.  The  international  order 
Is,  Indeed,  becoming  a  commimity  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  name.  The  hope 
for  world  order  and  Justice  under  law 
is  far  too  precious  and  vital  to  the 
common  welfare  of  ail  the  world's 
peoples  to  neglect  any  possible  avenue 
of  action  that  could,  potentially,  serve 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  organization  that 
best  embodies  the  hopes  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Nation  and  its 
leaders  are  to  effectively  participate  in 
the  improvement  and  modernization  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  actively  help 


it  realize  its  yet  unfulfilled  potential  as 
an  Instrument  of  International  peace  and 
justice,  we  must  do  aU  that  we  can  to 
dramatize  and  to  expand  the  American 
role  in  the  organization  and  its  special- 
ized agencies.  Our  national  interest  de- 
mands that  we  do  so.  We  must  invigorate 
the  machinery  which  could  effectively 
guarantee  the  sanctity  of  international 
contract  obligations,  justice  in  the  peace- 
ful adjudication  of  international  dis- 
putes, humanity  in  the  enforcement  of 
human  rights,  and  equity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  world's  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this  Joint 
resolution  believe  that  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  congressional-citizen  com- 
mission to  focus  attention  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  U.N.,  its  specialized  agencies 
and  the  World  Court  would  go  far  to  im- 
plement more  effective  UB.  participation 
in  these  most  vital  international  orga- 
nizations. It  is  simply  an  unfortunate 
matter  of  fact  that  the  present  piece- 
meal approach,  by  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  to  the  pressing  Issues 
pertaining  to  our  participation  in  the 
U.N.  and  its  agencies  and  affiliates  is  in- 
adequate. We  urgoitly  need  an  agency 
which  is  removed  from  the  inevitable 
pressures  of  decisionmaking  and  legis- 
lating which  can  take  a  more  dispas- 
sionate approach  to  assessing  problems 
and  policies  in  this  vital  area.  The  tul- 
minlstration  position  that  time-to-tlme 
ad  hoc  arrangements  would  suffice  is.  in 
my  view,  totally  Inadequate  and  not  con- 
sistent with  oiu"  experience  of  27  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution 
would  create  such  a  body  and,  conse- 
quently, serve  to  fulfill  a  need  which  Is 
most  essential  to  our  national  interest. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  act  promptly  to  establish 
and  man  this  commission. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.   371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cospcmsor  of  S.  371.  a  bill 
to  provide  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  rdating  to  rates  and 
charges  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  production  or  gathering  and 
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sale  but  not  in  the  transmission  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

S.    386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkn- 
NEDX>  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of 
S.  386.  the  Emergency  Commuter  Relief 
Act. 

S.   SM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
554,  a  bill  protecting  the  free  choice  of 
Individual  employees  to  Join  or  assist 
labor  imlons  or  to  refrain  from  such 
activities,  rather  than  to  S.  544,  as 
previously  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   989 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  569,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  persons  from  whom  lands 
are  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  dam  and  reservoir  purposes 
Shan  be  given  priority  to  lease  such 
lands  in  any  case  where  such  lands  are 
offered  to  lease  for  any  purpose. 

S.   614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CtraTis,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  614,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  any 
State  from  Imposing  a  lien  on  a  blind 
individual's  property  as  a  condition  of 
aid  or  assistance  thereunder. 
8.  laas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1295,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures made  in  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas 
in  the  United  States. 

8.    1434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweikxr,  the 
Senator  from  North  Candina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1424,  a  bill  to  provide  certain  benefits 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
who  were  in  a  missing  status  for  any 
period  of  time  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

■.   IMS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1535,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
recovery  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
as  a  part  of  court  costs  in  civil  actions 
involving  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

S.    1550 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towsx,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1550,  a 
bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage physicians,  dentists,  and  op- 
tometrists to  pnuHiice  in  physician-short- 
age areas. 


8.    1983 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  (tf  8.  1982,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the  annual 
amount  which  individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  bene- 
fits on  account  of  excess  earnings,  and  to 
lower  from  72  to  70  the  age  after  which 
deductions  on  account  of  excess  earnings 
are  no  longer  made. 

8.    3029 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abottrezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2029,  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
Vietnamese  children. 

8.   3179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2179,  the 
demonstration  loan  program,  for  the 
elderly. 

8.    9341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HxmpHRET,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 2241.  a  bill 
to  provide  famine  and  disaster  relief  to 
the  countries  of  the  African  Sahel. 

S.    3338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2328.  a  bill  to  require  that  certain  in- 
formation about  gasoline  be  disclosed  to 
consumers. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION    84 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84.  the  school  prayer  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
raises  to  21  the  number  of  cosponsors  of 
this  measure.  The  list  of  cosponsors  Is 
as  follows:  Senator  Eastland.  Senator 
Baker,  Senator  Pastore,  Senator  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Cannon,  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  Senator  Cook,  Senator 
McClxjrb,  Senator  Chiles,  Senator  Tal- 
kadge.  Senator  Bennett.  Senator  Mans- 
field. Senator  Curtis.  Senator  Fannin. 
Senator  McClellan.  Senator  Fong,  and 
Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION    17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  oif  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  117,  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  Sep- 
tember 17,  1973,  as  "Constitution  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  J.  Res.  147,  to  provide  for 
a  report  on  People's  Republic  of  Chiaa. 
grain  purchase. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  163— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OP  THE  RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  "THE  (X)ST  OP 
CLEAN  AIR"  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.   163 

Resolved.  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  the  Oongress  of  the  United 
States  (in  compliance  with  Public  Law  81- 
604,  The  Clean  Air  Act,  ais  amended),  en- 
titled "The  Cost  of  Clean  Air,"  be  printed, 
with  illustrations,  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  a.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  (1,600)  additional  copies 
of  such  document  tat  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  164— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAMPAIGN  ACnvmES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

VITAL    ISSUES    FACING    AMERICA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  America  is 
presently  facing  serious  challenges  with- 
in our  borders  and  throughout  the  world. 

At  home  infiatlon  is  an  immediate  con- 
cern of  every  housewife,  wage  earner,  and 
person  living  on  a  fixed  or  limited  income. 
Mortgage  and  interest  rates  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  average  citizen  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home,  the 
great  homebullding  industry  is  neu-ly 
paralyzed,  and  it  does  not  make  economic 
sense  for  small  businessmen  to  borrow 
for  expansion.  Fuel  shortages  and  power 
cutbacks  have  hit  both  rural  and  urban 
residents,  and  the  traveling  public  is  sel- 
dom sure  whether  the  next  gasoline  pump 
will  be  open  or  dry. 

In  the  international  arena,  the  de- 
valued dollar  fiuctuates  unpredictably 
while  worldwide  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy  continues 
to  waver.  A  sensitive  and  crucial  new 
round  of  multilateral  trade  and  tariff 
negotiations  begins  this  month  with 
America  facing  a  dramatically  changed 
alignment  of  the  major  free  world  eco- 
nomic powers.  Serious  questions  dealing 
with  the  post-Vietnam  posture  of  our 
country  have  been  raised  with  respect  to 
troops  stationed  abroad,  disarmament 
and  treaty  relationships  with  our  allies. 

All  these  questions  and  many  others 
command  the  attention  and  will  tax  the 
ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  and  problem- 
solving  capacity  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  problems  are  unique.  Some 
are  persistent  hangers-on  from  earlier 
years,  but  all  are  serious  and  important. 
And  the  answers,  solutions,  and  ap- 
proaches which  we  formulate  in  response 
to  them  will  affect  our  lives  and  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation  for  many  years 
into  the  future. 

During  the  August  recess,  I  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Kansas  to  visit  with  the  peo- 
ple, learn  of  their  concerns,  their  ideas, 
and  their  views.  My  travels  took  me  to 
some  40  or  50  cities  and  towns,  and  I  en- 
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Joyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  many  hun- 
dreds of  Kansans  from  every  walk  of 
life. 

IMPORTANT     CONCKENS 

And  I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that 
these  people — men  and  women,  young 
and  old — are  aware  of  and  concerned 
with  these  many  matters  affecting  their 
lives  smd  their  coimtry.  They  want  infla- 
tion brought  under  control.  They  want 
beef  back  in  their  supermarkets.  They 
are  worried  about  baling  wire,  boxcars, 
and  LP  gas.  They  have  growing  families 
and  want  to  be  able  to  buy  new  homes 
at  sensible  interest  rates.  They  are  trying 
to  stretch  their  paychecks  or  their  social 
security  checks  to  cover  the  ever-expand- 
ing costs  of  taxes,  food,  clothes,  and 
health  care.  They  want  a  United  States 
which  has  an  adequate  naticxial  defense 
and  a  reputation  for  leadership  in  the 
world. 

In  short,  the  people  of  Kansas — and 
those  in  many  other  States,  I  suspect — 
are  busy  with  the  business  of  living  and 
are  concerned  with  the  important  issues 
which  touch  them  smd  the  futures  of 
their  children.  And  while  they  devote 
themselves  to  this  business,  they  look  to 
Washington  for  signs  that  their  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, are  facing  these  issues,  at- 
tempting to  answer  their  problems,  and 
making  serious  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
subjects  that  mean  something  to  the  av- 
erage citizen. 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  looking  to 
Washington  for  all  of  these  things,  and 
by  and  large  they  do  not  like  what  they 
are  seeing. 

Night  sifter  night  on  the  newscasts  they 
look  for  congressional  action  to  fight  in- 
flation— and  they  see  Watergate. 

Each  morning  they  pick  up  the  paper 
and  look  for  progress  against  the  fuel 
shortage — and  they  see  Watergate. 

They  pick  up  a  weekly  news  magazine 
to  find  a  sign  that  the  American  dollar 
has  been  restored  to  a  position  of 
strength  and  stability  on  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  front — and  they  see 
Watergate. 

Watergate,  Watergate — the  word  has 
lost  nearly  all  of  its  significance  as  a 
crime,  a  scandal,  or  a  national  problem. 
Instead,  it  has  come  to  stand  for  the  long- 
est running  day-  and  night-time  tele- 
thon in  history. 

OT^IEB    PROBLEMS    NIXD    ATTENTION 

And  to  many  citizens,  the  Watergate 
hearings  represent  the  total  effort  of  the 
Congress  over  the  past  several  months. 
With  himdreds  of  newsmen,  photogra- 
phers, and  TV  crews  grinding  away  hour- 
after-hour,  day-after-day,  week-after- 
week  it  Is  no  wonder.  Of  course,  seven 
Senators  are  not  the  entire  Senate  or 
the  whole  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. But  with  such  intense,  drawn-out 
and  lengthy  publicity,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  Americans  have  gained  the 
Impression  that  the  whole  Congress  Is 
glued  to  the  tube,  watching  these  pro- 
ceedings, while  the  problems  and  con- 
cems  of  the  rest  of  the  country  are  gcdng 
unattended. 

Of  course,  the  entire  Watergate  affair 
is  unprecedented.  Serious  matters  are  In- 
volved, and  as  I  have  said  for  some  time, 
anyone  who  engaged  In  improper  activi- 


ties or  who  broke  the  law  in  relation  to 
the  original  burglary  or  the  coverup 
afterward  should  be  brought  before  the 
law  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  law. 
I  am  not  questioning  or  qtiairellng 
wtth  the  Senate's  legitimate  and  proper 
interest  in  conducting  its  investigation. 
If  laws  were  broken,  new  laws  may  be 
needed  to  prevent  future  Watergates. 

PROPER  FTRSfXC'llVC 

But  there  are  appn^rlate  ways  of  do- 
ing this,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  proper 
perspective  should  be  placed  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  American — not  only  Water- 
gate, but  inflation,  energy,  food  prices 
and.  yes,  baling  wire  and  boxcars,  too. 

First  of  all.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  Is  to 
serve  legislative  interests.  It  is  not  to  try, 
convict,  and  sentence  Richard  Nixon. 

Second,  it  should  be  very  carefully  re- 
membered that  the  rights  of  many  in- 
dividuals beside  the  President  are  in- 
volved. These  individuals  have  very  Im- 
portant rights,  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  fair  trials,  free  from  preju- 
dicial publicity  and  free  from  unverified 
allegations  and  charges  from  so-called 
"sources."  Lives,  reputations,  and 
careers  can  be  hopelessly  shattered  by 
such  exposure,  and  every  citizen  should 
be  deeply  concerned  that  every  other  in- 
dividiial's  rights  and  freedoms  are  given 
the  utmost  protection. 

If  we  should  see  trials  of  innocent  In- 
dividuals whose  names  have  been  black- 
ened by  the  misdeed  of  others,  they  must 
be  guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  be  vin- 
dicated on  their  day  in  court.  No  inno- 
cent person  should  be  condemned  to 
carry  a  reputation  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  because  the  judicial  system  could  not 
assure  him  of  an  imbiased  jury. 

Third,  we  should  keep  m  mind  that 
the  public  has  a  legitimate  interest  in 
seeing  the  guilty  brought  to  justice.  One 
of  our  basic  principles  is  that  "crime  does 
not  pay."  And  I  would  regret  seeing  the 
publicity  and  furor  of  the  Watergate 
hearings  resulting  in  a  single  guilty  party 
going  free  to  court  because  he  could  not 
receive  a  fair  trial 

So  there  are  these  three  considera- 
tions— the  fact  that  the  select  committee 
is  charged  with  a  legislative  inquiry,  not 
an  inquisition  of  the  President:  The 
fragUe  smd  vital  rights  of  msmy  other 
individuals  who  have  been  swept  up  in 
the  whole  Watergate  dissister;  and  soci- 
ety's Interest  in  seeing  the  guilty  brought 
to  justice. 

TTTRN    TO    OTBZR    BT7SINS8S 

Taking  these  points  together,  along 
with  the  general  public  attitude  toward 
the  hearings  smd  the  recent  performsmce 
of  Congress.  I  have  come  to  feel  it  Is  time 
to  put  on  the  brakes. 

It  is  time  to  tima  off  the  TV  lights.  It 
is  time  to  move  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion from  the  living  rooms  of  America 
smd  put  it  where  it  belongs — behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  committee  room 
and  before  the  Judge  smd  Jury  In  the 
courtroom. 

And  it  is  time  to  turn  the  full  energies 
and  attention  of  Congress  back  to  the 
concerns  held  by  most  citizens. 

ITXED   TO    ■ZSTOKX    CONTIDKNCX 

This  country  has  developed  a  great 
problem-solving  system.  It  has  worked  In 


the  past.  It  Is  working  now.  But  there  la 
some  public  doubt  and  Isuik  of  confi- 
dence that  it  is  working  as  well  as  it 
should.  And  this  mood  is  closely  tied  to 
the  frenzy  over  Watergate- 

And  I  believe  the  Congress  hsis  a  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
that  their  concerns  are  the  concerns  of 
Congress  smd  that  Congress  is  making 
serious  efforts  to  deal  with  them.  Of 
course,  we  can  quote  statistics  showing 
that  the  Senate  has  heid  so  many  rollcall 
votes  and  passed  x-number  of  bills  smd 
met  for  however  many  days  this  year. 
But  as  long  SIS  the  hearings  go  on — un- 
der the  bright  lights  of  the  television 
cameras,  with  page  after  page  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  in  story 
sifter  story  on  the  eventog  newscsusts — 
the  public  is  going  to  continue  to  harbor 
this  impression  of  a  do-nothing  fiddle- 
while-Rome -bums  Congress. 

We  must  get  on  with  the  country's 
work.  Time  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
not  stand  still  while  America  squeezes  the 
Isist  drop  of  anguish  and  printer's  Ink 
out  of  Watergate. 

We  must  look  at  the  present  smd  to 
the  future.  We  caimot  dwell  on  or  In  the 
past  If  America  is  to  fulfill  Its  commit- 
ments to  the  principles  which  our  found- 
ing fathers  set  forth  some  200  years  ago. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Washtogton  Post, 
noting  that  "bills  awsdting  final  action 
far  outnumber  those  enswH^."  mentioned 
the  following  measures  which  still  require 
consideration  by  the  House  or  Senate,  or 
both;  aid  to  education,  foreign  aid,  cam- 
paign finance  refcmn,  voter  registration, 
trsule  reform.  Alaska  pipeline,  land  use 
policy,  no-fault  insurance.  Federal  hous- 
tog  program.  Congressional  budget  mech- 
anism, legal  services,  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam, several  appropriations  bills. 

Also  worthy  of  listing  would  be  tax  re- 
form, reform  of  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem smd  strip  mining  control. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  in  Wsishington 
realize  that  the  legislative  process  is  slow 
and  often  rather  unwieldy.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
aversige  citizen  when  he  sees  such  an  "un- 
finished" congressional  laundry  list  in 
light  of  the  marathon  Watergate  hear- 
ings. 

It  is  rather  the  same  situation  sis  the 
psu%nt  of  a  college  student,  who,  after 
hearing  about  all  the  great  p»artles  smd 
other  extracurricular  activities,  receives 
a  set  of  mid-term  grades  which  reflect 
more  attention  to  the  frills  of  college  life 
than  to  the  academic  necessities. 

So  I  believe  it  is  time  to  turn  the  excite- 
ment smd  pubUcity  and  attention  away 
from  Watergate  and  toward  such  sub- 
jects as  the  energy  crisis,  the  size  of  the 
budget  and  Congress'  methods  of  dealing 
with  it,  interest  rates,  trade  policy  and 
the  many  other  matters  being  faced  each 
day  by  the  people  of  Ksmssis  and  every 
other  State.  It  may  not  be  quite  as  glsmi- 
orous.  It  may  not  make  such  good  and 
colorful  news.  The  basic  matters  of  life 
and  business  seldom  are  sensational  and 
colorful.  But  they  su^  important.  They 
are  vitsd.  And  we  must  deal  with  them 
if  the  country  is  to  continue  to  move 
ahead  domestically  smd  Intematlonsdly. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  totroduclng  a 
resolution  to  end  the  publicity-laden 
phsise  of  the  Watergate  hearings. 
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I  would  emphasize  that  this  resolution 
Is  In  no  way  intended  to  Interfere  with 
the  Senate's  right  to  probe  the  1972  presi- 
dential campaign.  It  is  not  intended  to 
oast  any  shadow  of  disapproval  or  criti- 
cism on  the  maimer  in  which  the  select 
committee  has  conducted  its  proceedings 
to  date. 

It  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  news  media  to  report  on  the 
su:tivities  of  the  committee  or  on  the 
Issues  surrounding  the  Watergate  matter. 

SPECtnC    PT7SPOSE8 

Rather,  it  is  intended  to  permit  the 
select  committee  to  pursue  the  execution 
of  the  msmdate  bestowed  by  Senate 
Resolution  60  full  and  completely.  Tills 
mandate  is  to  serve  the  legislative  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  by  studying  the 
1972  campaign  and  formulating  any 
recommendations  it  deems  appropriate 
to  deal  with  whatever  abuses,  statutory 
lapses,  or  policy  reforms  are  disclosed  to 
the  course  of  its  Investigation.  The  tele- 
vision screen,  the  magsiztoe  cover,  smd 
the  headline  are  not  essentlsd  to  this 
task. 

It  is  also  intended  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  in  seeing  the  guilty  brought 
to  justice  by  ending  the  sensational  wave 
of  publicity  over  the  charges,  su:cusations, 
sdibis,  confessions,  and  other  sissorted 
publicity  growing  out  of  the  Watergate 
heartogs.  We  have  an  excellent,  com- 
petent, and  dedicated  judicial  branch 
whose  functions  should  not  be  even  re- 
motely impeded  by  the  glare  of  unneces- 
sary congressionsd  publicity. 

And.  flnally.  this  resolution  Is  Intended 
to  provide  an  todication  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Congress  is  turntog  away 
from  this  consuming  preoccupation  with 
Watergate  and  directing  Its  energies  and 
abUlties  toward  the  Issues  which  the 
American  people  feel  are  most  important. 

BIGGER    I8ST7KS 

I  offer  this  amendment  free  from  any 
narrow  partisanship.  The  legislative  In- 
terests of  Congress,  the  Constitution's 
guarantees  of  Individual  freedoms  and 
fair  trials,  society's  stake  to  the  effective 
oiforcement  of  the  laws  stretch  fsu-  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  any  single  psuly  or 
political  philosophy. 

So,  too,  inflation,  the  energy  crisis,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  and  the  future  of 
the  United  States  sis  a  great  world  power 
are  bigger  smd  more  Importsmt  than  the 
conttouatlon  of  massive  publicity  over 
Watergate. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  this  resolu- 
tion receive  prompt  consideration  and 
favorable  approval  by  the  Senate  sis  sig- 
nal to  the  American  people  that  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  priorities  of  the  Is- 
sues factog  the  country  and  is  prepared 
to  deal  with  them  to  a  bustoess-llke  and 
responsible  fswhlon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  164)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  engaged  In  a 
crucial  period  of  dealing  with  domestic  and 
International  challen^s; 

Whereas,  the  Impact  of  Inflation  Is  a  serious 
concern  to  older  citizens,  working  men  and 
•omen,  the  business  community,  and  gov- 
ernments at  federal,  state  and  local  levels; 

Whereas,  ener^.  Its  sources,  utuizatlon. 
conservation  and  study,  embody  area«  of 
profound  importance  to  the  future  of  this 


nation  and  the  other  countries  of  the  world; 

Whereas,  assuring  the  avaUablUty  of  plen- 
tiful and  wholesome  foods  and  other  agrl- 
cultTiral  products  at  reasonable  prices,  for 
use  In  this  country  and  In  sales  abroad,  la  a 
primary  responsibility  of  government; 

Whereas,  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy  In  the  international  arena  requires 
a  sound,  effective  and  progressive  foreign 
trade  policy; 

Whereas,  other  matters  involving  tlie  na- 
tional defense,  the  size  and  scope  of  the  fed- 
eral budget,  preservation  of  the  environment 
and  a  broad  range  of  social,  economic,  and 
human  concerns  reqiUre  the  serious  and 
studied  attention  of  the  federal  government; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Is  mindful  of  these 
matters  as  weU  as  its  legitimate  Interest  In 
pursuing  a  fuU  and  unfettered  Inquiry  Into 
any  Ulegal,  Improper  or  unethical  activities 
engaged  In  by  any  persons,  acting  individual- 
ly or  In  combination  with  any  others  In  the 
Presidential  Election  of  1972,  or  in  any  cam- 
paign, canvass,  or  other  activity  related  to 
It;  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Resolution  60,  93d  Congress 
agreed  to  February  7,  1973,  or  any  rule  of 
the  Senate,  the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  established  pur- 
suant to  such  resolution,  shall  not  conduct 
any  hearings  or  receive  any  testimony  or 
evidence,  on  or  after  the  date  thU  resolution 
Is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  except  In  execu- 
tive session  at  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee  of  the   committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  165— SUB- 
MISSION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
REFER  S.  2379  TO  THE  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicisiry.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvsmia  submit- 
ted the  followtog  resolution: 
8.  Res.  166 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  S.  2379  entitled 
"A,blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  H.  and  H.  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Incorporated",  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
the  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner shall  proceed  with  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
RESOLUTION 

BXNATR  RSSOLUTION    1S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkx,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjte)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  smd  the  Senator  from  Csdlfor- 
nla  (Mr.  Tunney)  were  sulded  sis  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Resolution  155,  a  resolu- 
tion expresstog  Senate  opposition  to 
atmospheric  nuclear  explosions  by 
Frtince. 


Senator  from  North  Dsikota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hsmipshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  smd  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Csirolina  (Mr.  Hiucs) 
were  sulded  sis  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  41,  establishing  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vts  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Provisional  Revolutlooaiy 
Qovemment. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS    OP    A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SKNATX    CONCUmaZKT    aXSOLXTnON    41 

At  the  request  of   Mr.   Towie,   the 
Senator  from  Idstho  (Mr.  McClurk)  .  the 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1973— AMENDMENTS 

AlCBfOlCENTB    NOB.    4eS    AND    403 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  smd  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  two  amend- 
ments totended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2335)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistsmce  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MILITARY  SPECIAL  PAY  LEGISLA- 
TION— AMENDMENTS 

AMXirosCXNTS    NOS.  484    AMD   468 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  smd  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

SPECIAL    PAT    rOR    SUUTABT    OPTOMETRISTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
smd  myself.  I  am  submitttog  today  two 
amendments  to  military  special  psiy  leg- 
islation which  are  sdmed  at  helping  to 
preserve  the  proper  bsdsmce  of  hesilth 
csu'e  for  service  men  and  women  smd 
their  dependents  during  this  difficult 
transition  period  from  a  military  draft 
to  an  sill-volimteer  service.  There  sire 
two  excellent  bills  that  are  before  our 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  speclsil  pay  structure  for 
certain  professions  smd  skills  smiong  the 
uniformed  services,  S.  368,  by  the-  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  and 
S.  2329,  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower).  Basically,  these  bills  are  de- 
signed to  assure  an  adequate  enlistment 
and  reenlistment  of  specially  skiUed  per- 
sons toto  the  Armed  Forces  after  the 
toduction  authority,  which  luis  not  been 
utilized  to  recent  months,  expires  totally 
on  June  30. 

Mr.  President,  traditionally,  the  most 
difficult  officer  groups  to  obtato  for  the 
military  services  hsis  been  that  of  the 
health  care  professionals  due  to  the  very 
high  earnings  available  to  young  special- 
ists to  this  field  of  civilian  life.  This  is 
why  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  both 
S.  368,  of  which  I  ajn  a  cosponsor,  smd  S. 
2329,  which  is  a  more  limited  version  of 
the  other  bill,  do  not  speciflcsilly  toclude 
one  of  the  three  major  hesdth  profes- 
slonsil  occupations,  the  optometrists,  for 
purposes  of  the  specisil  pay  provisions  of 
the  legislation.  After  checking  with  the 
offices  of  the  two  prime  sponsors  of  these 
bills,  I  have  lesuned  that  this  was  not  sm 
Intentional  result  of  the  authors  but 
rather  a  technicsa  gap  to  the  arsu:ting  of 
the  language  of  these  bills. 

I  sma  informed  that  neither  sponsor  of 
the  two  bills  involved  hsis  any  objection 
to  the  specific  inclusion  of  optometrists 
to  their  bills,  and  to  f  su;t.  Senator  Tower 
hsis  sisked  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  esu:h 
of  my  sunendments  which  would  clarify 
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the  congressional  Inient  to  continue  cov- 
erage of  optometrists  in  the  special  pay 
structure  of  the  military  services. 

The  justification  for  continuing  this 
coverage  is  strong.  If  optometrists  were 
not  to  be  expressly  mcluded  as  qualify- 
ing for  special  pay,  they  would  be  the 
only  major  health  profession  who  has 
been  subject  to  the  "doctor  draft"  that 
would  not  be  included  In  the  special  pay 
provision.  It  has  to  be  recognized  that 
since  1966  there  have  been  at  least  four 
induction  calls  for  optometrists  in  order 
to  adequately  staff  the  military  services 
with  optometry  officers.  Indeed,  in  1970, 
optometrists  were  the  only  health  care 
professionals  drafted.  This  fact  alone  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  problem  the 
military  faces  ia  obtaining  and  retaining 
sufficient  optometrists  is  equally  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  doctors  and  dentists.  I  woxild 
remind  my  colleagues  that  young  civil- 
Ian  optometrists  can  expect  to  earn  ap- 
proximately $30,000  annually  early  in 
their  careers,  which  is  comparable  with 
the  salaries  available  for  civilian  den- 
tists as  well.  So  the  same  financial  at- 
traction of  a  civilian  career  which  draws 
young  dental  specialists  into  private 
practice  affects  the  optometrist,  too. 

To  make  this  short,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  only  add  that  Congress  made  an 
emphatic  decision  to  provide  special  pay 
for  optometrists  in  1971  and  that  there 
is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  future  as  we  move  into  the 
all-volunteer  stage.  Obviously,  vision  and 
eye  care  must  continue  to  be  included 
within  the  total  system  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care  offered  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  and  the  only 
way  this  kind  of  care  can  be  guaranteed 
to  be  available  is  by  continuing  the  sal- 
ary levels  for  this  short  supply  field 
which  wiU  enable  the  military  to  effec- 
tively compete  with  the  civilian  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendments 
which  I  am  submitting  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkndmzmt  No.  464,  Intended  To  Bb 

Proposed  to  S.  368 
On  page  1,  line  10,  Immediately  after  "Den- 
tal   Corps,"    Insert    "an    optometrist    in   the 
Medical  Services  Corps,". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  line  1  and  substitute: 
"as  a  medical  officer,  dental  officer,  or  op- 
tometry officer,  or  a  medical,  dental,  or  op- 
tometry". 

Amendment  No.  465,  Intended  To  Be 
Proposed  to  S.  2329 

On  page  1,  line  10,  immediately  after 
"Dental  Corps,"  Insert  "an  optometrist  in 
tbe  Medical  Service  Corps,". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  line  1  and  substitute : 
"as  a  medical  officer,  dental  officer,  or  op- 
tometry officer,  or  a  medical,  dental,  or 
optometry". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "or"  and 
substitute  a  comma. 

On  page  2,  line  24,  immediately  after  "den- 
tal" insert  a  comma  and  "or  optometry". 


on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
will  hold  1  day  of  hearings  on  S.  1923.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  to  provide  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  keep  congressional  conunlt- 
tees  fully  and  currently  Informed;  and, 
S.  2299,  a  bill  to  provide  authority  to  ex- 
pedite procedures  for  consideration  and 
approval  of  projects  drawing  upon  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program,  to 
simplify  requirements  for  operation  of 
those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1973,  beginning  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  1202  of  the  Dirksen  Office  Building. 

Statements  for  inclusion  in  the  hear- 
ing record  will  be  accepted  on  both 
measures.  '        . 

RESCHEDULING    OF    HEARING    RE- 
LATING TO  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  August  3 
I  annoimced  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  would  hold  a  hearing  Tues- 
day, September  11,  on  S.  1919,  a  bill  to 
authorize  interstate  shipment  of  meat  in- 
spected by  State  systems  declared  to  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  meat  inspection  sys- 
tem. I  wish  to  annoimce  at  this  time  that 
the  hearing  will  be  post^wned  until  Sep- 
tember 20.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  9 
ajn.  on  that  date  in  room  324.  Russell 
Office  Building.  Oral  presentations  will  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  with  the  privilege 
of  filing  longer  statements.  Anyone  wlsh- 
mg  to  testify  should  contact  the  commit- 
tee clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.   1923 
AND  S.  2299 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annoxmce  that  the  Subcommittee 


DETENTION  OF  AMERICANS  PF 
BALTIC  DESCENT  IN  HELSINKI, 
FINLAND,  DURING  THE  EUROPEAN 
SECURITY  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  In- 
creasing concern  has  been  expressed 
here  and  in  Europe  over  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  m  a 
massive  diplomatic  offensive  designed  to 
consolidate  its  hegemony  over  Eastern 
Europe  while  disrupting  the  move  to- 
ward unity  with  the  NATO  and  Common 
Market  nations.  The  Soviet's  ultimate 
objective  is  toward  the  "Pinlandization" 
of  Europe.  This  would  be  brought  about 
when  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  Rus- 
sian military  strength,  and  of  their  own 
disimity,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
one  by  one  seek  an  accommodation  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

An  example  of  what  is  to  be  "Finlandi- 
zatlon"  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention when  five  Americans  of  Baltic 
extraction  were  tossed  toto  jail  by  Fin- 
nish authorities  at  the  request  of  the  So- 
viet delegation  to  the  recent  Helsinki 
Conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation.  Their  offense?  One  of  them 
annoyed  Andrei  Qromyko  with  a  ques- 
tion at  a  press  reception. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  memorandum  describing  the 
incident  prepared  by  Dr.  Joseph  K. 
Vallimas,  one  of  the  Americans  who  was 
involved.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  a  report  I  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Finland  also  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and   report   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  on  the  Actiytties  and  Detention 
or  Americans  of  Baltic  Descent  in  Hel- 
sinki,    FINLAND,     DUXINC     THE     EUEOPBAN 

Sbcuxttt  Contckence 

Most  Western  observers  wlU  concur  that 
the  Soviet  Bloc  and  the  West  confronted 
each  other  In  Helsinki  during  the  35-natlon 
E\iropean  Security  Conference.  The  key  con- 
troversy was  over  the  freer  movement  of  men 
and  ideas.  Tbe  arrest  and  brief  detention  of 
nine  spokesmen  of  the  Baltic  World  Confer- 
ence dramatically  demonstrated  that  tbe  So- 
viet Interpretation  of  European  cooperation 
remained  worlds  apart  from  the  views  of  the 
Western  cotintries.  The  nine  Baits  were  ar- 
rested up>on  the  explicit  demand  by  the  So- 
viet Delegation. 

Permit  me  to  recapitulate  tbe  events  that 
led  up  to  and  followed  the  arrest  by  Finnish 
authorities  of  the  delegation  sent  by  the  Bal- 
tic World  Conference  to  Helsinki,  Finland. 

The  Baltic  World  Conference  was  estab- 
lished In  1972  in  New  York  City  for  the  ex- 
press pvirpose  of  coordinating  the  activities  of 
Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  political 
and  civic  institutions  dedicated  to  tbe  res- 
toration of  national  sovereignty  and  poUtical 
freedoms  to  the  Baltic  States,  currently  un- 
der Soviet  domination.  The  three  major 
groupings  which  form  the  baelB  of  the  Baltic 
World  Conference  are  the  Supreme  Commit- 
tee for  Liberation  of  Lithuania,  the  World 
Federation  of  Free  Latvians,  and  the  Esto- 
nian National  Council. 

The  Baltic  World  Conference  sent  a  nine- 
man  delegation  to  the  European  Security 
Conference.  The  delegation  consisted  of  the 
following  persons: 

1.  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Valiunas.  President  of  tbe 
Baltic  World  Conference  and  President  of  the 
Supreme  Committee  for  Liberation  of  Lithu- 
ania, (U.S.  citizen): 

2.  tJldlB  Orava,  President  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Free  Latvians  (U.S.  citizen); 

3.  Ilmae  Pleer,  V.  President  of  the  Esto- 
nian-American National  CouncU,  (U.S.  citi- 
zen); 

4.  Oeorg  Kahar,  Estonian  Central  CouncU 
In  Canada,  (Canadian  citizen) ; 

6.  Pauls  Relnhards,  President  of  tbe  Lat- 
vian European  Committee,  (subject  of  Oreat 
Britain): 

6.  Dr.  Alna  Telvens,  Latvian  CouncU  In 
Sweden,  (subject  of  Sweden); 

7.  Egie  Zlllonls,  Delegate  of  Baltic  World 
Conference,  {VS.  citizen); 

8.  Dr.  Petras  VUeisis.  Ri^reaentatlve  of  the 
Lithuanian  Community  of  the  USA,  (UJS. 
citizen) ; 

9.  Dr.  John  Genys,  Representative  of  tbe 
Lithuanian-American  Council,  (U.S.  citizen). 

The  purpose  of  the  Baltic  mission  was  to 
present  the  Baltic  case  to  the  diplomats  and 
Journalists  attending  the  Conference.  This 
was  to  be  attained  by  distributing  informa- 
tion kits  to  tbe  delegations  and  media,  and  by 
conferring  personally  with  diplomats  and 
journalists.  The  information  kits  contained 
a  joint  note  drafted  by  the  three  Baltic  dele- 
gations, an  abbreviated  version  of  a  memo- 
randxim,  submitted  to  the  European  Oov- 
ernments  last  November  by  the  Supreme 
Committee  for  Liberation  of  Lithuania,  and 
an  Invitation  to  a  Baltic  press  conference 
planned  for  the  6th  of  July.  Each  national 
delegation  also  brought  literature  of  an  in- 
formative and  legalistic  nature,  describing 
the  present  situation  In  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

None  of  the  literature  was  of  an  inflamma- 
tory or  demagogical  nature.  For  example, 
the  one-page  memorandum  of  the  Su- 
preme Committee  for  Liberation  of  Lithu- 
ania fociised  on  the  following  salient  point: 

"The  European  Conference  on  Security  and 
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Cooperation  represents  Moscow's  latest  at- 
tempt to  obtabi  International  legalization  of 
its  annexation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  Today  the  attempt  U  cloaked  with 
such  phrases  as  'normalization  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Europe,"  and  'territorial  integrity  of 
tbe  states  and  Inviolability  of  their  fron- 
tiers.' Should  the  Western  Powers  accept  the 
above  formulae  without  duly  qualifying 
them,  the  Soviet  Oovemment  would  Interpret 
them  as  Western  acquiescence  in  Soviet  an- 
nexation." 

In  a  word,  tbe  three  Baltic  delegations  act- 
ing m  unison  attempted  to  convey  the 
thought  that  the  Western  countries  should 
use  the  European  Conference  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insist  that  the  Government  of  the 
USSR  honor  its  prewar  commitments  and 
pledges  by  withdrawing  Its  armed  forces  and 
administrative  apparatus  from  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania. 

Arriving  between  July  1  and  4th,  the  nine 
Baltic  spokesmen  sojourned  at  the  Inter- 
Continental  Hotel,  which  housed  most  of 
the  diplomats  to  the  Conference.  Three  Lat- 
vians and  one  Lithuanian  had  valid  creden- 
tials as  newspaper  representatives.  This  per- 
mitted them  to  enter  the  press  gallery  and 
observe  the  Conference  In  session.  The  others 
avaUed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
fer with  newspeople  and  members  of  the 
delegations  in  the  antechambers  during  re- 
cess. 

On  July  4th.  forming  four  operational 
groups,  the  Baits  visited  most  diplomatic 
delegations  and  embassies,  at  which  time 
they  submitted  their  information  kits  and 
memoranda.  The  contacts  were  formal  and 
protocol  was  observed.  The  following  day 
Miss  Zlllonls  and  Dr.  Telvens  distributed  sim- 
ilar kits  to  tbe  four  hundred  journalists  and 
media  people.  It  Is  not  true  that  the  Baits 
disseminated  leaflets  in  Finnish  in  front  of 
Pinlandla  Sjrmphony  Hall  or  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Inter -Continental  Hotel.  No  scenes  of 
disturbance  occurred.  All  meetings  were  tact- 
ful. For  example.  Dr.  Petras  VUeisis  went  so 
far  as  to  arrange  a  dinner  engagement  with 
the  Canadian  Secretary  for  External  Affairs. 

The  efforts  of  the  Baltic  World  Conference 
were  thwarted  as  a  result  of  a  passing  Inci- 
dent during  the  press  reception  held  at  the 
East  Qerman  Embassy.  On  the  evening  of 
July  4th,  Mr.  ITIdls  Orava,  Chairman  of  the 
Latvian  contingent,  was  invited  and  attended 
the  reception.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
he  approached  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  British 
Foreign  Minister,  and  asked  the  latter  why 
there  were  no  diplomats  of  the  three  Baltic 
Republics  at  the  Conference.  Sir  Alec  al- 
legedly replied:  "Why  do  you  ask  me?  Why 
don't  you  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Oromyko  of 
the  Soviet  Union?"  At  first  Mr.  Andrei  Oro- 
myko mistook  Mr.  Orava  for  an  underling 
of  the  USSR.  Mr.  Orava  calmly,  but  In  a  loud 
voice,  asked  Mr.  Andrei  Oromyko  why  the 
Baltic  question  was  not  on  the  agenda.  He 
explained  that  he  represented  the  Baltic 
World  Conference  which  was  demanding 
freedom  for  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Seeing  that  Mr.  Oromyko  was  evasive,  he 
reiterated  the  statement:  "The  Baltic  States 
must  have  full  freedom."  A  number  of  guests 
were  attracted  by  this  dialogue.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Oromyko  emphatically  denied  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  forcibly  occupied  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  submitted  Mr.  Orava  to  verbal 
abuse.  He  concluded  his  heated  remju'ks  in 
garbled  English  with  the  words:  "The  Baltic 
countries  voluntarily  joined  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Baltic  States  do  not  need  any 
other  freedoms!"  Mr.  Oromyko  abruptly 
turned  heel  and  stalked  away. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  other  Soviet  of- 
ficials, two  East  Oerman  security  agents 
asked  Mr.  Orava  to  leave.  He  did  so  without 
incident.  This  brief  tete-a-tete  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Soviets  upon  the  Baltic  mis- 
sion. The  Soviet  Delegation  did  not  waste  any 
time  In  drafting  a  stern  note  to  the  Finnish 
Oovemment  demanding  the  immediate  ar- 


reet  of  the  Baits.  In  other  words,  the  Soviets 
had  the  audacity  to  order  a  sovereign  state 
to  detain  citizens  of  friendly  powers  because 
the  latters'  views  were  embarrassing  to  Mos- 
cow. And  this  was  done  during  a  conference 
devoted  to  International  cooperation.  It  was 
a  saddening  experience  to  see  the  Finns  sub- 
mit to  this  diplomatic  brow-beating. 

On  the  morning  of  July  6th,  Mr.  Orava  was 
arrested  with  Dr.  VallQnas,  tbe  chairman. 
At  approximately  10:30  a.m.  three  Finnish 
plainclothesmen  knocked  on  his  door,  stating 
that  they  had  a  few  questions.  Upon  enter- 
ing, they  noticed  the  pUes  of  Baltic  litera- 
ture in  the  room.  Dr.  VallQnas  permitted 
them  to  take  samples.  They  did  so  and 
promptly  Informed  the  three  Baits  that  they 
are  under  arrest.  The  threesome  was  con- 
ducted to  a  room  where  the  Finnish  secu- 
rity police  had  a  stakeout  to  observe  the  hotel 
guests. 

The  officer  In  charge  asked  Dr.  Valiunas 
why  the  Baits  had  come  to  the  Conference. 
Dr.  Valiunas  countered  with  a  question  of 
his  own:  "Who  made  the  decision  to  arrest 
the  Baits?  The  Finnish  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs?" 
The  reply  was:  the  Interior.  Dr.  Valiunas 
asked  that  he  be  permitted  to  Inform  the 
Finnish  Foreign  Ministry  and  the  American 
Embassy  about  the  soTests. 

The  arrested  Baits  were  led  out  to  Police 
Headquarters.  In  the  hotel  corridor.  Dr. 
Valiunas  bumped  into  Dr.  Oenys,  who  was 
still  free.  He  asked  in  Lithuanian  to  Inform 
Lithuanian  circles  in  the  United  States  that 
the  three  Baltic  chairmen  were  arrested.  Dr. 
Oenys  complied.  He  sklso  chanced  to  meet 
Dr.  VUeisis  who  was  asked  to  Inform  Mr.  J. 
Audenas  of  the  Supreme  Committee  for  Lib- 
eration of  Lithuania  about  this  development. 
When  the  officers  accompanying  the  Baits 
to  Police  Headquarters  were  asked  why  they 
were  arrested,  the  reply  was  vague.  The  ar- 
resting officers  stated  that  they  did  not  know 
the  reason.  At  Headquarters,  VallQnas, 
Orava,  Pleer  and  Kahar  agreed  to  admit  the 
truth  about  the  Baltic  World  Conference's 
purpose  in  Helsinki  because  there  was  noth- 
ing to  hide.  They  were  interrogated  Indi- 
vidually by  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 
Within  a  short  time,  Mr.  Terry  Dale  Hansen, 
Second  Secretary  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Helsklnkl,  arrived  on  the  scene  to  witness  the 
questioning. 

That  same  day,  July  6th,  the  other  five 
Baits  were  arrested.  Dr.  VUeUte  was  the  last 
to  be  detained  by  the  Finnish  police  and  put 
in  Jan. 

^  The  Interrogators  asked  If  the  Baits  had 
distributed  literature  near  the  Flnlandla 
Symphony  Hall  or  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Inter-Oontlnental  Hotel.  The  reply  was  neg- 
ative. The  Baits  explained  that  Informa- 
tion kits  had  laeen  personally  distributed  to 
the  Journalists  and  diplomats  In  the  name 
of  the  Baltic  World  Conference.  The  Finnish 
Police  Commissioner  asked  In  what  manner 
did  the  Foreign  Ministers  receive  the  mate- 
rial. The  Baits  answered  that  personal  visits 
were  made  to  each  Embassy.  It  should  be 
kept  In  mind,  that  at  no  time  did  the  Com- 
missioner state  the  reason  for  the  arrests. 
He  did  not  make  any  formal  charges.  How- 
ever, he  hinted  that  the  length  of  detention 
was  stiU  indeterminate. 

The  Police  Commissioner  requested  Dr. 
Valianas,  as  President  of  the  Baltic  World 
Conference,  to  sign  the  statement  of  testi- 
mony recorded  by  the  police.  When  the  lat- 
ter refused,  arguing  that  be  did  not  read 
Finnish  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  try  to 
force  a  man  to  sign  a  statement  In  a  lan- 
guage unknown  to  him,  the  statement  was 
signed  by  tbe  Oommlssloner  and  the  inter- 
preter. 

Thereupon  the  arrested  Baits  were  in- 
formed that  they  would  be  conveyed  to 
prison.  They  were  permitted  to  take  per- 
sonal effects  from  their  hotel  rooms  for  over- 
night use.  EUght  of  the  arrestees  were  taken 


to  a  prison  m  the  suburbs  of  Helsinki.  The 
prison  officials  confiscated  tbe  neckties,  belts 
and  shoelaces  of  the  men,  as  was  the  pro- 
cedure with  convicts  admitted. 

The  eight  Internees  decided  to  go  on  a 
hunger  strike  as  a  sign  of  protest  for  this 
unfair  internment  without  formal  accusa- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that  they  had 
not  eaten  since  their  i4>prehenslon.  Each 
prisoner  was  locked  in  a  narrow  cement  cell 
In  solitary  confinement.  Their  feelings  were 
mixed  with  anxiety  to  say  tbe  least. 

Unbeknownst  to  the  arrestees,  Estonian, 
Latvian  and  Lithuanian  civic  groups  In  the 
United  States  took  action  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  tbe  nine.  Senator  James  Buckley  of 
New  York  and  Congressman  Edward  Der- 
wlnskl  of  niinols  contacted  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department  to  ascertain  the 
detaUs  of  these  arrests.  Thanks  to  their  ef- 
forts, Secretary  of  State  WUUam  P.  Rogers 
and  Ambassador  John  Krehblel  were  cabled 
to  Intercede.  Upon  learning  of  the  arrests. 
Secretary  Rogers  telephoned  the  Finnish 
Foreign  Ministry  and  secured  the  promise 
that  the  U.S.  citizens  would  be  released. 

At  dawn,  on  July  6th,  prison  officials 
roused  the  eight  arrestees  and  informed 
them  that  the  American  citizens  could  go  to 
Hotel  Marswy.  When  it  was  learned  that  their 
English,  Swedish  and  Canadian  colleagues 
were  to  remain  In  prison,  the  American 
citizens  declared  their  moral  solidarity  with 
the  other  three,  declaring  that  all  eight  were 
to  go  or  no  one  would  leave.  Tliis  Impressed 
the  prison  officials.  About  8  a.m.  all  eight 
were  taken  to  a  hotel  near  the  prison.  They 
were  offered  a  lavish  breakfast,  which  was 
paid  for  by  the  Finnish  guards  who  sympa- 
thized with  them.  However,  the  Baits  refused 
to  breakfast,  maintaining  their  hunger 
strike  until  they  were  released.  WhUe  at  this 
hotel  they  were  kept  Incommunicado  be- 
fore being  brought  back  to  prison. 

In  the  end,  the  Police  Commissioner  ap- 
peared and  InfcH'med  them  that  they  were 
free,  but  that  they  could  not  hold  the  press 
conference  which  was  scheduled  for  the  sixth, 
nor  could  they  engage  in  "any  political  ac- 
tlvltiee."  Furthermore,  their  press  credentials 
were  voided  and  the  reservations  at  the  In- 
ter-Continental Hotel  were  canceled.  There- 
upon they  were  taken  to  Hotel  Marsky  where 
they  joined  Dr.  VUeiils  who  bad  been  kept 
under  false  arrest  and  incommunicado  at 
that  hotel. 

The  parting  gesture  of  the  Baits  took  place 
on  Sunday,  July  8th.  Tbe  representatives  of 
the  Baltic  World  Conference  went  to  the 
Finnish  Cemetery  of  Heroes  and  placed  flow- 
ers with  Flnntsb  national  colors  on  the 
monument  of  Marshal  Mannerhelm.  This 
gesture  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  Finna  who 
observed  this  n:>ode8t  ceremony.  At  depar- 
tvure  time,  that  afternoon,  a  high  police  of- 
ficial pressed  Dr.  VallQnas'  hand  and  stated: 
"Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  what  baa  hap- 
pened. This  was  not  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
Finnish  people  toward  your  cause.  Please  be- 
lieve met" 

In  conclusion,  the  representatives  of  the 
World  Baltic  Conference  do  not  bear  any 
malice  toward  the  Finnish  authcffities.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  la,  that  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gation disdained  being  reminded  of  the  grim 
reality  of  the  lUegal  Soviet  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  As  a  result, 
Finnish  authorities  were  forced  to  heed  the 
displeasure  of  their  powerful  neighbor,  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  evaluating  the  outcome  of 
this  first  European  Security  Conference,  one 
should  reflect  that  the  detention  of  six  Ameri- 
cans and  three  Westerners  of  Baltic  descent 
In  Helsinki  conflicts  with  the  avowed 
American  goal  of  a  European  continent  open 
to  tbe  free  flow  of  ideas  and  people. 

New  York,  July  12,  1973. 

Joseph  K.  VALifrtiAS, 
President,  Supreme  Committee  for  Lib- 
eration of  Lithuania. 
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American  Embasst, 
Helainki,  Finland,  July  6, 1973. 

AXSXST    REFOBT 

The  Finnish  government  was  extremely 
conscious  of  security  problems  and  possible 
political  activity  by  ethnic  groups  during 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  £hirope  because  of  the  large  number 
of  Important  officials  present.  Of  particular 
concern  to  Finnish  authorities  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  demonstrations  or  similar  ac- 
tivities which  might  disrupt  the  Confer- 
ence. As  a  result  of  this  sensitivity,  the  Fin- 
nish police  took  Into  custody  on  Jvily  6 
six  American  citizens  who  they  believed 
Intended  to  distribute  at  the  Conference 
copies  of  a  memorandum  setting  forth  their 
opftosltlon  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
states  Into  the  Soviet  TTnlon.  Five  of  the 
Americans  were  members  of  the  Baltic  World 
Conference,  a  UJB.-based  group  advocating 
the  mdependence  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  In  addition  to  the  Americans,  three 
other  persons  (Swedish,  Canadian,  and  Brit- 
ish) were  taken  Into  custory.  The  Finnish 
police  Informed  the  Embassy  that  the 
Americans  were  not  under  arrest  and  had 
not  been  charged  with  a  crime,  but  were 
being  held  for  questioning,  a  normal  pro- 
cedure under  Finnish  law. 

An  Embassy  ofiBcer  proceeded  to  the  Hel- 
sinki police  headquarters  and  interviewed 
the  Americans  involved.  They  explained  that 
they  had  not  Intended  to  disrupt  the  Con- 
ference In  any  way,  but  considered  It  an  ap- 
propriate for\mi  for  the  presentation  of  their 
views.  They  said  that  they  had  sent  copies 
of  their  memorandima  to  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters present  at  the  Conference  and  had 
discussed  their  views  with  some  of  the  Min- 
isters or  their  representatives.  They  plan- 
ned to  bold  a  press  conference  on  July  6  to 
answer  questions  on  the  current  status  of 
the  Baltic  states  and  the  historical  back- 
ground of  their  Incorporation  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  They  also  planned  to  give  to  the 
press  copies  of  their  memorandum.  They 
said  that  they  had  not  Intended  to  distribute 
their  memorsuidum  to  the  general  public, 
but  one  member  of  the  group  had  given  two 
copies  to  Finnish  plainclothes  security  offi- 
cers at  the  Hotel  Intercontinental,  where 
the  American  group,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
delegates,  was  staying. 

Upon  learning  of  the  detention  of  the 
Americans.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  who 
was  representing  the  United  States  at  the 
Conference,  personally  Indicated  to  the  Fin- 
nish government  his  concern  about  their 
detention  and  welfare.  The  Finnish  govern- 
ment agreed  at  once  to  their  release,  and 
they  were  freed  the  morning  of  July  6.  The 
only  limitations  placed  on  their  activities 
were  that  they  could  not  Interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  "peace  and  tranquility  of  In- 
ternational conference  activities  and  prem- 
ises," and  that  they  could  not  hold  a  press 
conference.  Their  contacts  with  Individual 
members  of  the  press  were  not  restricted, 
however. 

The  Americans  indicated  that  they  would 
remain  In  Helsinki  for  a  few  more  days  to 
answer  Inquiries  regarding  the  status  of  the 
Baltic  states  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
Incarceration. 

The  following  U.S.  citizens  were  involved: 

Joeeph  Kestutis  Vallunas 

Uldls  Ivsu-s  Orava 

nmar  Pleer 

John  B.  Oenys 

Egle  B.  Zlllonls 

Peter  John  Vllelsls 


SAFEGUARDING     THE     CONSUMER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  25,  1973.  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  annual  conference  presented  by 
the  Northeastern  Minnesota  Consumers 
League  and  Duluth  Senior  Citizens  Or- 
ganizations. Held  in  Duluth.  Minn.,  the 


conference  featured  indepth  work  ses- 
sions under  the  theme,  "Safeg:uarding 
the  Consumer," 

In  my  prepared  remarks.  I  focused  on 
crucial  economic  issues  currently  con- 
fronted by  American  consumers.  My 
point  was  that  "consumerism"  right  now 
means  more  than  combating  shoddy 
products,  poor  service,  and  abuses  in  ob- 
taining loans  to  purchase  consumer 
goods.  Rather,  It  must  become  a  move- 
ment among  our  people  to  demand  ef- 
fective policies  to  stabilize  the  American 
economy  to  prevent  further  devaluations 
of  the  consumer  purchasing  dollar.  As  I 
stated : 

The  greatest  abuse  the  American  consumer 
confronts  today  Is  the  tmdermlnlng  of  his 
purchasing  power.  He  Is  mcreasingly  unable 
to  afford  essential  products  or  services,  or 
to  find  them  even  If  he  Is  willing  to  pay  a 
stiff  price. 

I  was  sharply  critical  of  the  failure  of 
administration  policies  to  address  effec- 
tively four  urgent  consumer  economic 
problems:  rising  food  prices,  escalating 
costs  of  housing,  health  care  expenses 
that  are  undermining  the  economic  se- 
curity of  the  elderly,  and  the  fuel  short- 
age crisis. 

All  of  these  issues  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  respective  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Economics, 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  As 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I  have 
been  determined  that  the  full  scope  of 
these  urgent  matters  be  examined,  lead- 
ing to  recommendations  for  expediting 
appropriate  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive action.  On  September  19  and  20,  the 
the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  on 
expectations  regarding  the  fuel  supply 
situation  over  the  coming  year.  Particu- 
lar attention  will  be  given  to  supplies  of 
No.  2  diesel  oil  and  home  heating  oil 
for  which  there  is  a  critical  requirement 
in  the  coming  winter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks  as  pre- 
pared for  delivery  on  August  25,  and  en- 
titled "Safeguarding  the  Consumer,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SArEGUAROmC    THE    CONSUMEB 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  partici- 
pate in  this  annual  conference  presented  by 
the  Northeastern  Minnesota  Consumers 
League  and  Duluth  Senior  Citizens  Organiza- 
tions. 

As  chairman  of  the  recently  established 
Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  I.  of 
course,  have  a  direct  Interest  In  the  vital  is- 
sues being  raised  at  this  conference. 

The  consumer  movement  Is  a  recent  devel- 
opment In  our  Nation's  history.  It  Is  an  out- 
growth of  increasing  concern  about  the  diffi- 
culty these  days  of  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  or  services  for  the  hara-eamea  or  care- 
fully saved  dollar  that  Is  spent.  No  longer 
should  the  consumer  be  abused  or  misled  b7 
the  Instrumentality  providing  the  loan  or  ex- 
tending the  credit  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
8\uner  Items,  or  by  the  advertiser  and  sellar 
of  these  products,  or  by  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  their  servicing  and  repair. 

Nor  should  any  American  experience  seri- 
ous lnjiu7,  dlsflgrurement,  and  suffering  be- 
cause of  shoddy,  even  dangerous,  products. 

CONSUMEX    LXQIBLATTVE   ACTIOK 

The  enactment  of  legtslatlon  that  Is  specif- 
ically focused  on  protecting  the  Individual 


American  consumer  is  also  a  comparatively 
recent  phenomenon  in  Omgress.  Examples 
that  come  Immediately  to  mind  are  laws  that 
require  honest  packaging  and  labeling,  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety,  protection  from  flam- 
mable fabrics  and  from  electronic  products, 
limits  on  cigarette  advertising,  truth  in 
lending,  child  protection  and  toy  safety,  and 
poison  prevention  packaging. 

Congress  has  also  Insisted  that  new  di- 
rections be  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  such 
laws — as  In  legislation  enacted  to  establish  an 
independent  consiuner  product  safety  com- 
mission. More  recently,  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  carry  out  this  congressional  In- 
tent with  respect  to  all  Federal  regulatory 
commissions. 

It  Is  to  these  regulatory  agencies  that  we 
In  Congress  have  looked  In  drawing  up  the 
rules  of  competition  and  fair  dealing  In  the 
marketplace.  But  the  evidence  is  Increasing 
that  where  these  agencies  are  falling  to  do 
the  Job  of  serving  the  public  Interest,  thelp 
membership  reflects  appointments  from  the 
special  Interest  they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 
Perhaps  even  more  Important,  these  agen- 
cies, which  were  Intended  by  Congress  to  be 
Independent  and  not  subject  to  political 
pressures  In  carrying  out  their  responsibili- 
ties, are  mcreasingly  coming  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  executive  branch. 

My  resolution  (S.  Res.  160),  cosponsored 
by  thirteen  Senators,  calls  for  the  reassertion 
of  effective  Congressional  oversight  of  fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  operations,  through 
the  launching  of  an  Intensive  study  of  these 
commissions  by  a  newly  established  Senate 
select  committee.  The  goal  of  this  study,  of 
course,  is  that  the  Integrity  of  regulatory 
commissions  of  the  XJS.  government  merit 
the  trust  of  the  American  consumer.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  the  VS.  Congress  to  match 
the  record  of  the  first  half  of  the  1973-74 
session  fo  the  Minnesota  legislature,  which 
saw  at  least  30  significant  consumer  laws 
signed  by  Governor  Anderson.  But  the  XJ.S. 
Senate  has  passed  Important  legislation  this 
year  to  protect  consumers  against  unfair 
bming  practices  (S.  2101).  And  it  has  in 
process  further  legislation  on  consumer  pro- 
duct warranties,  on  automobile  Insurance, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  an  lndei>endent 
consumer  protection  agency,  among  other 
Immediately  relevant  bills  in  the  consumer 
area. 

THE   CONSUMER   AND    PHASE   IV 

However,  the  creation  this  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Economics  Subcommittee  recognizes 
that  a  particular  and  vital  dimension  of 
consumer  issues  now  must  receive  urgent 
and  sustained  attention  by  Congress.  The 
greatest  abuse  the  American  consumer  con- 
fronts today  Is  the  undermining  of  his  pur- 
chasing power.  He  Is  Increasingly  unable  to 
afford  essential  products  or  services,  or  to 
find  them  even  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  stiff 
price. 

And  this  crisis  must  be  laid  directly  at 
the  door  of  the  Nixon  Administration's  eco- 
nomic policies. 

The  Administration's  Phase  IV  so-called 
economic  stabilization  program  Is  being  de- 
scribed by  some  of  those  "in  the  know"  In 
Washington  as  an  abandonment  of  any  fur- 
ther effort  to  control  inflation.  Having  seen 
Its  earlier  predictions  of  a  limited  Inflation 
rate  for  1973  overwhelmed  by  events,  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
stopped  making  any  more  predictions.  It  Is 
now  generally  expected  that  the  consumer 
price  Index  will  continue  to  rise  by  about 
S  percent  next  year.  Now,  that  may  not 
sound  as  bad  as  the  annual  rate  of  8.7  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year — except  to  those  Uvtog  on  fixed  and 
limited  mcomes.  and  to  millions  of  American 
wage  earners  confronting  continued  limita- 
tions on  wage  Increases  under  the  Adminis- 
tration's Phase  IV  program. 

But  6  percent  would  be  almost  twice  the 
average   annual  rise   for  the  two  decades 
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through  1972.  So  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  no  longer  ""^fcing  <uiy  fancy  claims  about 
keeping  prices  down.  AU  the  stress  now  Is 
on  managing  the  program  to  avoid  damage 
to  the  economy — in  other  words,  avoiding  a 
repetition  of  the  unprecedented  chaotic  eco- 
nomic situation  of  recent  memory  under 
Administration  policies,  of  simultaneous  In- 
flation and  high  unemployment.  The  Nixon 
Admmistratlon  doesn't  want  yet  another  re- 
cession— whether  official  or  unofficial — on  Its 
record.  So  It  Is  going  to  be  content  to  make 
you  pay  more  for  less,  if  only  the  economy 
can  be  kept  moving  as  a  result. 

Therefore,  this  management  of  Phase  IV 
wUl  not  be  directed  at  immediately  helping 
the  average  consumer — and  particularly  the 
consumer  who  Is  poor  and  who  Is  elderly.  In- 
stead, Phase  rv  can  be  expected  to  generate 
higher  costs  on  services  and  products  of  vital 
Importance  to  retired  persons. 

Latest  figures  available  from  the  n.8.  De- 
partment of  Labor  Indicate  that  the  average 
elderly  couple  must  budget  36.2  percent  of 
their  Income  for  food  and  medical  costs  and 
an  additional  36  percent  for  housing — mostly 
In  rent  payments. 

rooD  paicxs 

But  what  have  we  seen  happen  In  these 
areas?  One  week  after  the  so-called  but 
highly  mlslabled  "freeze"  on  food  prices  was 
lifted  by  the  Nixon  Administration  last 
month,  the  price  of  pork  chops  Jumped  25 
percent,  bacon  went  up  from  $1  to  $1.60  a 
pound,  and  eggs  Increased  from  70  cents  to  $1 
a  down. 

On  September  12,  beef  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  food  products  on  which  aU  cost  m- 
creases  can  be  passed  along  to  the  con- 
siuner — slmUar  to  the  cost-mcrease  allow- 
ance for  non-food  segments  of  the  economy 
permitted  under  phase  IV  since  August  12. 
Right  now,  however,  whenever  I  am  asked  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  the  price  freeze  on  beef, 
I  answer  with  two  questions:  VThat  freeze? 
What  beef? 

Scarcity  of  a  number  of  food  Items  will,  of 
couree,  add  Its  own  weight  to  keeping  food 
prices  up.  It  wUl  take  months  for  the  food 
mdustry  to  get  back  mto  fuU  production. 
This  Is  In  large  part  the  result  of  slow- 
downs associated  with  the  on-agaln,  off- 
agaln  price  freeze  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion last  June,  and  the  current  limit  on  pro- 
duction coat  pass-alongs  by  processors  In 
higher  retail  prices  to  consvuners.  House- 
wives can  recite  chapter  and  verse  right  now 
of  the  difficulties  they  are  having  In  find- 
ing canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruits, 
canned  seafood,  salad  and  cooking  oUs, 
canned  meats  and  Items  containing  meat 
such  as  pork  and  beans,  and  processed  to- 
mato products. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  In  evaluating 
recent  reductions  from  historic  highs  in 
prices  on  a  variety  of  farm  goods,  on  both  the 
wholesale  and  commodity  future  markets. 
Such  declines  may  not  result  directly  In 
lower  retail  food  prices.  What  Is  actually  go- 
ing on  Lb  a  badly  needed  wholesale  price  cor- 
rection, reducing  pressures  for  further  over- 
night Increases  on  supermarket  shelf  prices. 

By  contrast,  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains  has  estimated  that  food  prices 
will  rise  a  further  6  percent  by  year-end,  on 
top  of  a  12  percent  gain  registered  from 
January  to  JiUy.  And  some  sources  In  Wash- 
ington are  reportedly  suggesting  off  the  re- 
cord that  food  prices  will  rise  at  least  an- 
other 10  percent  next  year,  according  to  a  re- 
cent issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
magazine. 

Something  is  terribly  wrong  when  confused 
and  rapidly  changing  Administration  eco- 
nomic policies  result  In  elderly  persons  In 
Florida  being  so  desperate  that  they  pilfer 
food  and  vitamins  from  local  stores. 

It  is  not  simply  a  political  Issue  or  an  eco- 
nomic problem  when  rising  food  prices  mean 
the  difference  between  a  decent  meal  and 
gnawing  hunger,  between  health  and  malnu- 


trition for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  poorer 
families  across  America. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  Congress  to  in- 
struct the  Administration  that  agriculture 
pedicles  have  to  be  closely  meshed  with  eco- 
nomic policies  that  make  sense.  If  we  are  to 
again  achieve  a  rational  situation  In  food 
prices.  We  must  confront  new  production  and 
market  realities  in  agricultiu'e,  and  we  must 
develop  a  far  more  sophisticated  system  In 
government  to  forecast  these  realities.  Above 
all,  we  simply  cannot  continue  to  Jump  In 
and  out  of  food  price  freezes  and  contrt^ 
which  can  have  serious  reverse  effects.  And 
It  was  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  spent  long 
hours  this  year  helping  to  draft  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Prot«ctlon  Act 
(S.  1888) ,  recently  signed  mto  law.  The  new 
Stabilization  measures  that  can  be  laimched 
under  this  law  are  under  a  firm  Congres- 
sional mandate,  reflected  in  the  title  of  the 
law  Itself,  that  both  the  consumer  and  the 
agricultural  mdustry  are  to  be  effectively 
served. 

THE  BUSINESS    OP   THE   PEOPLE 

The  other  day  \n  his  press  conference. 
President  Nixon  talked  about  getting  on  with 
the  business  of  the  people.  And  he  said 
that  "years  from  now  people  are  gotog  to 
be  Interested  In  . . .  the  efforts  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  have  a  kind  of  prosperity  that  we 
haven't  had  since  1965  .  .  .  (A)  prosperity 
without  war  and  without  mflatlon." 

I  would  suggest  to  President  Nixon  that 
the  people  are  interested  right  now  In  what 
the  Administration  Is  doing  to  achieve  this 
prosperity.  Where  Is  there  a  prosperity  bene- 
flttlng  the  people,  not  Jvist  the  major  cor- 
porations, when  recent  government  statistics 
show  a  decline  In  a  worker's  real  spendable 
earnings  (after  discounting  Inflation  and 
tax  Increases)  of  two  tenths  of  one  percent 
between  July  of  1972  and  July  of  1973? 

I  would  remmd  the  President  that  the 
urgent  bxislness  of  millions  of  lower-Income 
and  elderly  Americans  Is  getting  at  least  one 
good  meal  a  day  and  having  a  decent  place 
to  live  and  being  able  to  find  and  pay  for 
adequate  medical  care. 

HOUSING   NIGHTMARE 

What  efforts  have  we  seen  by  this  Admin- 
istration to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  these 
oltlaens? 

In  January,  It  ordered  a  total  halt  on  aU 
new  starts  under  the  major  subsidized  hous- 
ing programs  enacted  by  Congress  in  1968, 
on  top  of  an  earlier  halt  In  construction  of 
federally-financed  low-cost  housing  for  the 
elderly.  The  President  has  labelled  the  Sec- 
tion 235  and  236  programs  of  home  ownership 
and  rental  housing  as  Ineffective,  costly  and 
not  benefiting  the  needy. 

Yet  those  programs  have  provided  over 
600.000  units  of  decent  housing  for  2.8  mU- 
Uon  people  over  the  past  4  years,  and  the 
average  family  mcome  of  owners  and  tenants 
Is  only  slightly  above  the  poverty  level.  Con- 
gress took  the  lead  in  enacting  several  meas- 
ures to  Improve  management  and  prevent 
abuses  in  these  programs,  but  the  AdnUn- 
Istratlon  has  t>een  content  to  complam  about 
Ineinciencles  while  falling  to  fully  utilize 
these  very  measures  for  Improvements. 

In  housing  as  In  a  number  of  other  areas 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  had  to  be  told 
by  the  courts  to  obey  and  faithfully  execute 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  much  Jess  un- 
dertake its  own  Initiatives  to  meet  the  urgent 
domestic  needs  of  our  people.  Two  UJS.  dis- 
trict court  rulings  were  handed  down  In 
July:  first,  that  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing programs  should  be  resumed;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  Administration's  freeze  on 
subsidized  rural  housing  loans,  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  was 
Illegal.  It  has  been  estimated  that  If  this 
rural  housing  program  freeze  Is  allowed  to 
continue,  at  least  100.000  low-income  fami- 
lies would  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
borrow  funds  and  build  or  buy  a  decent 
home. 

However,  the  harsh  reality  today  Is  that 


across  the  board  It  Is  becoming  almost  Im- 
possible for  Americans  even  up  to  the  mid- 
dle-Income level  to  buy  a  home.  The  AFL- 
CIO  has  rightly  labelled  this  a  "nightmare 
era  In  housing." 

The  median  price  of  a  new  home  nationally 
is  $31,600  and  rising.  Used  homes  in  reason- 
ably good  condition  have  Increased  In  cost 
by  several  thousand  dollars  wlthm  the  last 
year  alone.  The  rental  cost  of  all  housing 
units  has  soared — roughly  a  31  percent  in- 
crease from  1968  to  1972. 

Interest  rates  on  home  mortgages  have 
escalated  to  at  least  8.6  percent — up  more 
than  one  percentage  point  In  one  year.  Now, 
that  single -percentage  point  Increase  works 
out  to  an  additional  $4,400  cost  to  an  Ameri- 
can family  over  the  life  of  a  26-year  mort- 
gage on  a  $30,000  home.  And  that  one  per- 
cent boost  In  Interest  drives  3.4  million 
American  families  out  of  the  housing  market, 
according  to  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  They  simply  cannot  meet 
the  high  monthly  payments,  much  less 
handle  the  stiff  settlement  costs. 

But  even  if  they  could  scrimp  and  borrow 
to  meet  these  outlays,  these  families  can- 
not begin  to  come  up  with  the  large  down 
payments  that  are  currently  required,  even 
with  a  mortgage.  Today,  families  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  can  generally  expect 
to  have  to  put  down  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  new  home  In  hard  cash,  before  their 
application  for  a  home  loan  will  even  be 
considered. 

What  Is  the  Nixon  Administration  doing 
about  all  this? 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  totally  exempted  Interest  rates 
and  rents  from  controls  under  Phase  IV. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  called  for  an- 
other tax  Increase — which  would  again  put 
the  burden  of  Inflation  control  on  the  back 
of  the  American  wage-earner. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
foUowlng  a  tortuous  course  of  simultaneous- 
ly keeping  a  money  si^iply  available  to 
prevent  a  recession  and  raising  the  cost  of 
this  money  to  prevent  skyrocketing  inflation. 
The  prime  interest  rate  that  banks  charge 
their  best  customers — ^meamng  major  cor- 
porate borrowers — ^bas  Just  risen  to  9.6  per- 
cent. That  Is  the  highest  Interest  rate  In  the 
history  of  this  nation.  It  Is  a  full  one-half 
percent  above  the  prime  rate  m  the  1970 
recession,  with  its  disastrous  and  resultant 
credit  "crvmch"  that  had  Its  most  Immedi- 
ate and  extensive  adverse  effect,  as  usual,  on 
the  housing  Industry. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  took  another  step 
on  July  6th  to  help  banks  meet  credit  re- 
quirements through  attracting  savings  ac- 
counts, by  lifting  the  celling  on  Interest 
rates  that  can  be  paid.  That  action  only  met 
one  difficulty — the  limited  availability  of 
lending  money — by  creatmg  another  prob- 
lem— a  massive  outflow  of  savings  from  thrift 
Institutions,  the  key  source  of  funds  for 
home  builders  and  mortgages. 

The  Nixon  Administration  no  longer  makes 
a  pretense  of  moving  to  meet  the  vitally 
Important  housing  production  goals  of  the 
1968  Housing  Act — 26  million  new  units  of 
housing,  including  6  mllUon  for  low-mcome 
families.  In  one  decade.  Instead,  It  has 
abandoned  those   goals  altogether. 

It  no  longer  talks  about  high  levels  of  new 
housing  starts.  Those  starts  may  decline  by 
up  to  40  percent  in  the  next  year.  Federally 
subsidized  housing  starts  have  already  de- 
clined from  the  high  level  achieved  In  1970 
imder  the  historic  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  two  years  earlier.  And  within  a 
year  It  Is  expected  that  national  housing 
production  will  be  45  percent  behind  the 
goals  of  the  1968  Act. 

Hopefully,  In  September  the  White  House 
wUl  present  to  Congress  the  new  housing 
program  that  was  promised  last  March.  Re- 
cent news  reports  of  recommendations  to  the 
President  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  indicate  this  program 
may   have    certain    commendable    features. 
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such  as  direct  housing  allowances  to  elderly 
poor  people.  But  unless  a  comprehensive, 
well-designed  program  Is  presented  to  Con- 
gress, such  hopeful  signs  may  well  prove  to 
be  a  frxistrating  mirage,  crushing  the  hopes 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  live  In  sub- 
standard bousing. 

Just  to  cite  one  example:  HUD  may  rec- 
ommend that  federal  housing  policy  rely  pri- 
marily on  the  existing  supply  of  housing 
to  provide  decent  shelter  for  lower  Income 
families,  rather  than  continuing  the  empha- 
sis on  providing  new  units.  Now,  that  may 
sound  commendable  as  a  cost-saving  when 
one  considers  that  housing  costs  have  risen 
over  90  percent  since  World  War  II,  that 
the  cost  of  land  as  a  portion  of  a  bouse 
sales  price  has  doubled  In  that  period,  and 
that  the  price  of  housing  materials  has 
Jvimped  more  than  30  percent  In  the  last 
year  alone. 

But  where  Is  this  ciirrent  supply  of  hous- 
ing to  be  found,  when  only  one  percent  of 
existing  single-family  homes  are  vacant  and 
available  for  sale,  while  new  bousing  Is  al- 
ready lagging  far  behind  demand,  and  while 
8  million  households  have  no  plumbing  or 
are  overcrowded  or  both? 

An  elderly  couple  could  see  the  value  of 
Its  housing  allowance  wiped  out  by  the  infla- 
tionary Impact  of  a  sUnultaneous  federal 
policy  of  reliance  on  existing  housing. 

Until  the  Administration  presents  its  new 
housing  program,  its  only  significant  pro- 
posal has  been  the  Better  Communities  Act 
(S.  1743).  But  this  legislation  has  been 
roundly  criticized  by  mayors  for  Its  limited 
authorization  level  of  $2.3  billion  and  for 
its  allocation  formula  for  this  so-called 
"special  revenue  sharing"  that  also  swallows 
up  current  Important  programs  targeting 
federal  assistance  dollars  to  meet  si>eclflc 
urgent  community  and  housing  needs. 

In  fact,  this  bill  is  seriously  mislabeled — 
communities  would  not  be  the  better  for  it. 
It  makes  no  provision  to  insure  that  a 
recipient  community  would  undertake  a  pro- 
gram to  meet  its  housing  needs  as  part  of 
Its  conununity  development  efforts.  It  does 
not  provide  for  a  community  to  borrow 
money  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  carry  out 
costly  development  programs  such  as  \irban 
renewal.  And  It  contains  no  built-in  means 
for  directing  funds  to  be  spent  to  meet 
national  objectives. 

It  would  appear  that  the  American 
bousing  consumer  will  again  have  to  look 
to  Congress  to  provide  the  leadership.  And 
there  are  already  two  bills  In  the  Senate — 
S.  1744  and  S.  2182 — which  would  correct 
the  deficiencies  I  have  cited  in  the  Admin- 
istration's legislation. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  take  further 
steps  towautl  assuring  every  American  the 
right  to  a  good  home  in  a  decent  environ- 
ment. It  Is  recognized,  for  example,  tbat  the 

development  of  a  comprehenslTe  national 
housing  strategy  must  be  dovetailed  with  a 
national  growth  and  land  use  policy.  In 
the  near  future.  I  will  introduce  major  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  this  task.  And  I  have 
again  Introduced  legislation — The  National 
Domestic  Development  Bank  Act — to  provide 
the  financing  required  by  local  governments 
for  urgent  public  projects  to  build  a  decent 
community  environment  with  effective  pub- 
lic services. 

More  immediately,  we  should  be  looking  to 
selective  and  flexible  credit  controls,  to  well- 
managed  federally  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams, and  to  incentives  and  requirements 
for  new  investment  sectors  to  help  meet  the 
critical  housing  needs  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

DENIAL  or  HEALTH  CAKE  TO  ELOERLT 

It  has  been  my  privilege  over  recent 
months  to  chair  hearings  by  the  Consimier 
Econom.lcs  Subcommittee  that  have  exam- 
ined in  depth  the  serlo\is  problem  of  rising 
food  costs,  the  nightmare  situation  in  hous- 


ing, and  the  fuel  shortage  crisis  in  our  inland 
areas. 

But  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  have 
also  been  undertaken  to  flnd  answers  to  the 
urgent  problems  of  escalating  health  care 
costs  and  the  increasing  inaccessibility  of 
quality  health  care  for  large  numbers  of  the 
American  people.  This  Is  a  particularly  se- 
vere problem  for  elderly  persons. 

The  nation's  elderly  are  struggling  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  living  on  fixed  and  limited 
Incomes.  The  further  Increase  of  5.9  per- 
cent— as  later  revised — in  Social  Security 
benefits,  recently  enacted  by  Congress  but 
regretfully  not  to  be  effective  until  next 
June,  is  still  not  sufficient  to  meet  their  total 
Income  requirements,  because  Inflation  is 
eating  away,  for  example,  the  fixed  amount 
of  their  pension  benefits. 

But  the  Nixon  Administration  would  like 
to  take  even  this  benefit  away  with  the  other 
hand,  particularly  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
as  well  as  in  housing,  food  assistance,  and 
social  services. 

Older  Americans  were  stunned  early  this 
year  by  Nixon  Administration  plans  to  make 
them  pay  higher  Medicare  costs.  Under  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Fiscal  1974  Budget  proposals, 
a  Medicare  patient  would  have  to  pay  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  amoimt  of  hospital  charges, 
and  a  sharply  increased  portion  of  the  doc- 
tor's bUl  under  the  Part  B  voluntary  insur- 
ance program. 

The  Administration  has  flatly  suggested 
that  Medicare  and  Medicaid  cutbacks  can  be 
made  precisely  because  of  the  Social  Security 
increases  enacted  by  Congress.  But  these  in- 
creases can  be  wiped  out  by  rising  health 
care  costs  alone.  The  harsh  statistics  are  that 
health  care  costs  for  older  Americans  are  ris- 
ing twice  as  fast  as  for  young  persons.  And 
with  these  rising  costs.  Medicare  right  now 
can  only  cover  42  percent  of  the  average  ben- 
eficiary's hospital  and  medical  bills. 

As  one  directly  responsible  for  the  original 
enactment  of  the  Medicare  program,  I  am  de- 
termined that  these  Administration  policies 
should  be  totally  reversed.  And  it  is  to  this 
end  that  I  have  introduced  the  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  Reform  Act  of  1973 
(S. 1143). 

However,  it  Is  abundantly  clear  that  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  assure  all  our  citizens  Immediate 
access  to  quality  health  care  and  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost.  The  time  has  come  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  all  Americans  to  health. 

Today,  more  than  30  million  Americans 
are  not  even  covered  by  any  health  program 
or  private  insurance  plan.  Meanwhile,  over 
the  past  20  years  the  cost  of  medical  care 
has  soared.  In  1950,  personal  health  care 
spending  was  $12  billion.  But  in  fiscal  1972, 
the  total  bUI  was  $83.4  billion. 

The  present  health  care  crisis  is  associated 
with  the  sharp  escalation  of  ^ese  costs  in  the 
last  few  years.  Last  year  fu»ne,  the  total 
health  bill  rose  by  10.3  perc^t  over  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  of  1971. 

Meanwhile,  all  too  many  of  our  citizens 
cannot  get  health  care  even  if  they  have  the 
dollars  to  pay  for  lit.  There  are  no— repeat, 
no — active  non-federal  physicians  in  132 
counties  in  the  United  States.  Thlrty-fotir 
counties  lost  their  last  doctor  Just  since  1063. 
Today,  almost  half  a  million  people  in  a  land 
area  of  140,699  square  miles  have  no 
physician. 

If  a  patient  Is  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
care  in  a  community  hospital,  he  confronts 
an  average  daily  cost  which  had  soared  to 
$105  last  year — a  115  percent  Increase  since 
1964. 

Despite  an  expenditure  for  the  protection 
of  health  that  consumed  7.4  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  in  1971 — or  $358 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States — we  remain  a  nation  with 
major  health  problems. 

360  out  of  every  100,000  Americans  died 
from  heart  disease  in  1970 — the  leading  killer 
in  our  nation. 


Respiratory  ailments  were  the  leading 
cause  of  days  of  bed  disability  per  100  per- 
sons,  accounting  for  207.4  of  the  total  of  381 
days. 

These  facts  and  statistics  demonstrate  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  nation- 
wide reform  of  out  health  care  delivery 
system  is  demanded — and  demanded  noio. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  possible  in  sup- 
port of  vital  legislative  measures  to  accom- 
plish this  priority  goal.  And  I  Intend  to 
strongly  oppose  serious  cutbacks  in  assist- 
ance for  major  health  programs  that  have 
been   proposed   by   the   Administration. 

RISING     rtJW,     PRICES 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  focus- 
ing on  one  consumer  economic  problem  of 
particular  Importance  in  the  Midwest.  Some 
of  you  may  be  aware  of  my  sustained  efforts 
in  recent  months  to  achieve  effective  action 
in  Congress  addressed  to  the  fuel  shortage 
crisis.  That  shortage  has  already  adversely 
affected  the  farmer,  the  local  school  district, 
and  the  Independent  petroleum  marketer 
and  service  station  owner  In  our  area.  And 
It  could  have  serious  repercussions  this 
winter  if  immediate  efforts  are  not  made  to 
avert  a  shortage  In  home  heating  oil. 

Only  recently  the  Administration  has  be- 
gun to  propose,  through  the  recently  created 
Office  of  Energy  Policy,  the  type  of  mandatory 
allocations  policy  I  have  been  insisting  upon 
to  assure  the  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  fuel  supplies  across  America,  and  to  main- 
tain essential  public  services. 

However,  associated  with  the  fuel  oil 
shortage  has  been  a  steep  rise  In  the  price 
of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  other  petroleum 
products.  At  hearings  last  June  In  Minnesota 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Econom- 
ics, persons  directly  Involved  in  purchasing 
from  the  major  oil  companies  advised  me  that 
fuel  oil  and  gasoline  prices  had  gone  up  by 
26  to  60  percent  over  previous  contract 
prices  1 

Although  the  Administration's  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU  established  so-called  mandatory 
petroleum  price  increase  controls  last  March, 
no  documentation  was  required  until  June 
or  July  to  demonstrate  whether  companies 
have  been  In  compliance.  Because  of  this  de- 
lay, the  first  reports  of  the  controlled  com- 
panies have  not  been  evaluated — let  alone 
enforced. 

Even  published  nationwide  wholesale  and 
consumer  price  Index  increases  for  refined 
oil  products  have  been  substantially  In  excess 
of  the  1.6  percent  Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
guideline. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  information  I  received 
at  the  subcommittee  hearings,  and  I  re- 
quested the  chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  John  Dunlop,  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  what  was  being  done.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  Council's  reply,  while 
going  into  endless  detaU  about  Its  bureau- 
cratic procedures,  failed  to  provide  any  infor- 
mation about  results. 

Accordingly,  I  have  brought  all  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue pressing  this  Administration  to  develop 
effective  controls  over  price  Increases  in  the 
petroleum  Industry. 

CONCLXTSIOW 

My  lengthy  analysis  of  the  major  consumer 
economic  issues  of  critical  Importance  to- 
day— the  costs  of  food,  of  bousing,  of  health 
care,  and  of  fuel — will  hopefully  be  of  help 
to  you  in  focusing  your  agenda  for  this 
conference. 

But  if  there  Is  one  message  that  should 
come  across  today,  it  is  this.  The  hallowed 
doctrine  in  American  law  and  practice,  "Let 
the  buyer  beware,"  is  simply  not  going  to  be 
blindly  accepted  by  the  people  any  longer. 
Instead,  "Let  the  Nixon  Administration  be- 
ware" that  the  issue  of  safeguarding  the 
American  consumer  is  now  of  paramount 
Importance,  demanding  effective  action  by 
government  without  further  delay. 


I 
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MARINE    CORPS    COMPANY    HOLDS 
30TH  ANNIVERSARY  REUNION 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  month.  Company  B  of  the  4th 
Tank  Battalion,  4th  Marine  Division, 
held  its  30th  anniversary  reunion  In 
Reading,  Pa.  This  is  the  only  Marine 
Corps  company  that  has  managed  since 
World  War  n  to  keep  its  members  in 
touch  with  each  other,  through  meetings 
and  bimonthly  newsletters.  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished company,  having  fought  in 
the  great  Pacific  battles  of  Saipan,  Tin- 
ian,  and  Iwo  Jima. 

Among  the  members  of  the  4th  Divi- 
sion is  my  friend  and  our  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Henbt  Bellmoh.  A 
memento  from  Iwo  Jlma,  a  75-millimeter 
shell  case  brought  back  from  that  island 
by  then-Governor  Bellmon  on  a  return 
visit  to  the  Pacific  battlegrounds  over  a 
decade  ago,  was  presented  to  Company 
B  on  this  important  reunion. 

Presenting  the  shell  case  was  Joseph 
X.  Dever,  a  columnist  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  and  himself  a  platoon 
leader  of  Company  B.  In  an  article 
August  7.  Mr.  Dever  reminisces  about 
these  decisive  battles  of  World  War  n, 
and  the  role  played  by  Senator  Belucon. 
Mr.  Dever  shared  a  foxhole  with  Mr. 
BxLLMON  during  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima. 

Mr.  President,  the  battles  of  World 
War  n,  for  the  men  who  fought  in  them, 
leave  "an  unstated  bond."  as  columnist 
Dever  so  aptly  said.  So  that  we  may  all 
recall  this  momentous  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  enter  Mr.  Dever's  report  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LiTGGiNO  Volcanic  Ash  to  Readino 
(By  Joseph  X.  Dever) 

Just  before  we  Joined  The  Bulletin  half  a 
dozen  years  or  so  back.  Sen.  Henry  L.  BeU- 
mon,  then  governor  of  Oklahoma,  invited  us 
to  accompany  him  as  an  aide  on  a  return  to 
the  Pacific  battlegrounds  where  we  had 
fought  together  during  World  War  II — Sal- 
pan,  Tlnlan,  and  Iwo  Jlma. 

Due  to  a  comedy  of  errors  we  never  made 
the  trip,  but  Bellmon  brought  us  a  consola- 
tion prize,  a  76  mUIimeter  shell  case  made 
Into  an  ashtray  and  full  of  the  black  vol- 
canic ash  of  Iwo,  as  remote  through  all  these 
years  as  moon  rocks. 

We  lugged  that  memento  to  Reading,  Pa., 
this  past  weekend  where  our  old  Marme  tank 
unit.  Company  B,  was  holding  Its  30th  re- 
union. It  was  the  first  of  their  biennial 
meetings  in  the  East. 

It  seemed  an  appropriate  gesture  to  deed 
our  bit  of  Iwo  real  estate  to  the  only  com- 
pany-sized unit  In  the  Marine  Corps  that 
has  stuck  together  through  almost  half  a 
lifetime.  Besides,  they  had  paid  well  for  that 
never-never-land. 

Ex-Capt.  Eddie  Bollard  of  East  Strou^lsburg. 
Pa.,  who  accepted  the  souvenir  for  the  annals, 
Is  the  man  responsible  for  keeping  B  Com- 
pany alive.  He  has  made  it  his  avocation, 
editing  a  bimonthly  newsletter.  It  was  be  who 
read  the  wire  from  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  welcom- 
ing the  men  to  Pennsylvania. 

They  came  aU  the  way  from  Yakima,  Wash., 
to  Norway  where  one  ex-tanker  was  drilling 
for  oil  in  the  North  Sea.  A  former  tank  com- 
mander turned  undertaker  habitually  files 
his  own  plane  In  from  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

We  ourselves  had  been  far  leas  faithful, 
looking  in  briefly  on  only  one  reunion  in  De- 
troit years  before. 

We  approached  this  one  with  mUed  emo- 


tions. We've  never  been  gung-ho  for  reunions, 
familial  or  fraternal,  and  in  the  wake  of 
America's  most  demoralizing  "non-war",  the 
prospect  of  legionnaire  hl-Jlnks  or  nostalgia 
for  blood,  sweat  and  tears  m  any  form  seemed 
an  anachronism. 

In  the  years  between,  we've  Uved  It  up 
in  London,  Paris  and  New  York,  but  some- 
how we've  never  entirely  lived  down  the  no- 
tion that  war  remains  an  Indelible  part  of 
our  experience,  not  surprising  for  a  kid  never 
before  farther  afield  than  the  wilder  shores 
of  WUdwood. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  were  glad  we  went. 
This  was  a  warm  get-together  of  friends  in 
•  oountry  olub  atmoq>here— swimming,  golf 
and  side  trips  to  the  lush  Amlah  countryside 
for  wives  and  famUies.  Latter  seemed  fast 
friends,  too. 

In  this  country  club,  however,  there  was 
an  unstated  bond.  At  the  St.  Louis  reunion, 
they  had  alr-llfted  HUdlng  E.  Skoglund,  for- 
mer company  carpenter,  ailing  with  cancer, 
to  one  last  meeting  before  he  died.  When 
another  member  died  In  Chicago,  they  helped 
bis  son  stay  In  law  school. 

As  It  happens,  no  less  than  two  old  Com- 
pany B  men  are  college  presidents.  &(-Lt. 
Tom  Clifford  Is  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  ex-corporal  Bernard  Currier 
is  head  of  St.  Joeeph's  CoUege  near  Portland. 
Me. 

At  the  banquet  on  Saturday  night,  Capt. 
Bollard  called  the  roll  and  each  man  an- 
swered as  of  old:  "Here  Sir."  As  the  names 
of  those  who  died  were  called,  a  candle  was 
Ughted  for  each  one.  We  coimted  21  candles 
as  a  young  Marme  bugler  played  taps. 

No.  21  was  former  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  district 
attorney  Oeorge  H.  Radtke  who  shot  himself 
Just  before  the  last  reunion. 

Onetime  Philadelphia  Eagles  footbaUer  Joe 
Snyder,  a  company  staff  sergeant  and  now  a 
security  officer  at  the  Navy  Yard,  surprised 
us  with  a  diary  he  kept  on  B  Company's  cam- 
paigns In  Saipan  and  Tlnlan  In  the  Marian- 
nas.  It  proved  such  a  remarkable  document 
we  sat  up  all  night  reading  the  book-length 
account  of  one  of  the  bitterest  battles  in 
the  Pacific  War. 

An  entry  on  June  26,  1944,  reads:  "Crawled 
into  a  foxhole  with  Lt.  Dever.  He  lives  In  Ger- 
mantown  Just  a  few  miles  from  me.  Dever 
asked  me  to  take  down  his  address  in  case  he 
gets  killed  or  dies.  He  looks  like  heU.  He  must 
have  a  premonition  or  he  wouldn't  talk  like 
that.  Anyway,  we  exchanged  addressee  In 
case  one  of  us  gets  back." 

It  reminded  us  of  a  remark  by  Norman 
Mailer,  author  of  the  best  novel  of  World 
War  U.  "The  Naked  and  the  Dead."  At  his 
own  60th  birthday  party  last  wmter.  Norman 
kidded:  "When  you've  lived  as  long  as  we 
have  you  ask  yourself— what  did  I  do  wrong?" 


Rb'i'HUMKINa  THE  NATO  TROOP 
LEVEL  ARGUMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
m3^h  that  precisely  320,000  U.S.  troops 
stationed  in  Europe  will  deter  a  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  in  for  some  critical, 
hardheaded  analysis  lately.  Questions 
are  being  asked  about  the  magic  of  the 
320,000  figure.  Is  that  the  minimum  nec- 
essary for  an  adequate  European  de- 
fense? How  fast  can  we  reinforce  a  lower 
level?  What  are  Soviet  intentions  and 
how  are  they  reflected  in  their  troop 
commitment  in  Eastern  Europe? 

These  military  Issues  have  been  debated 
at  great  length  within  the  Pentagon  but 
little  information  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  Congress.  It  is  known  for  example 
that  a  systematic  review  of  Soviet  troop 
readiness  In  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970s  Indicated  that  the  Soviet  posture 
was  much  weaker  than  originally  postu- 


lated. We  know  that  new  commitments 
to  defense  on  the  eastern  front  of  the 
U.SJ3.R.  are  being  made  yearly,  and  that 
some  of  these  troops  come  from  the 
European  sector. 

We  can  look  back  at  the  history  of  the 
UJ3.  troop  commitment  and  see  how  the 
figures  have  fiuctuated  without  any  cor- 
responding danger  to  U.S.  interests  or 
European  security. 

Our  forces  are  being  modernized  and 
made  more  efficient.  Fewer  troops  would 
seem  to  be  called  for. 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
for  a  firm  cut  in  U.S.  troop  strength  in 
Europe  flows  from  the  economic  situa- 
tion. While  the  Europeans  sustain  a 
healthy  economy  and  successfully  com- 
pete with  U.S.  industry  worldwide,  we  are 
bearing  the  bnmt  of  a  $14  billion  com- 
mitment consisthig  of  10  percent  of  all 
NATO  troops,  25  percent  of  all  air  forces, 
and  20  percent  of  the  naval  forces.  No 
wonder  the  European  countries  are  chal- 
lenging us  economically. 

THREATS    MUST    BE    MET    BT    EUROPEANS 

The  burden  of  need  rests  with  the 
Europeans,  n  they  beUeve  that  Soviet 
intentions  are  ominous,  that  an  invasion 
is  likely,  and  that  only  a  massive  commit- 
ment to  strength  will  preserve  their  free- 
dom, let  them  prove  it  by  providing  more 
of  their  own  defense.  We  will  stand  by 
ready  to  reinforce  with -modem  weapons 
and  provide  a  nuclear  force  capable  of 
wiping  out  any  Soviet  military  thrust. 
We  will  abide  by  our  commitments  and 
stand  fast.  But  we  should  not  be  called 
on  to  pay  an  exorbitant  amoimt  for  that 
reduced  share  which  logically  would  fall 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary arguments  relating  to  any  reduction 
in  U.S.  troops  have  been  clearly  ad- 
dressed by  Adm.  Gene  La  Rocque,  retired, 
in  the  New  York  Times.  He  makes  a  new 
analysis  of  the  situation  with  a  distinc- 
tion often  lacking  in  other  arguments.  He 
says: 

A  phased  reduction  Is  not  a  denial  of  our 
NATO  commitment.  It  may  save  NATO  from 
being  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  this  article  by  Gene  La  Rocque 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

To  Save  NATO:  Reduce  It 

(By  Oene  La  Rocque) 

WASRmoTOK. — Visiting  the  headquarters 
recently  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, I  told  an  old  friend  there  I  thought 
it  was  high  time  we  began  to  make  some 
plans  to  reduce  our  forces  In  Europe.  He  is 
living  In  a  beautiful  chateau,  and  he  said: 
"WeU,  Gene,  please  don't  start  It  right  now, 
because  this  is  the  first  good  overseas  duty 
I  have  been  able  to  get  for  Mary  in  all  our 
Naval  service  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
finish  the  tour." 

He  was  being  facetious,  of  course.  Never- 
theless, one  of  the  obstacles  to  beginning  a 
departiire  of  our  troops  from  Europe  is  reluc- 
tance of  some  of  our  130  generals  and  ad- 
mirals to  even  begin  to  think  of  giving  up 
Important  and  pleasant  positions  with  the 
twenty  NATO  headquarters  and  conunands. 

But,  If  our  continued  undiminished  mUl- 
tary  presence  in  Europe  is  welcomed  by  our 
own  happily  ensconced  senior  officers,  it  has 
in  many  ways  become  an  irritant  to  the 
Europeans  and  burdensome  to  our  own  rank- 
and-file. 
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Our  black  troops  especially  are  sometimes 
given  a  bad  time,  and  though  It  Is  costing 
this  country  biUlons  of  dollars  to  keep  troops 
there,  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  Is  stead- 
ily Impoverishing  all   our  OJ.'s  In  Europe. 

The  defense  of  Europe  bears  a  large  share 
Of  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  our  per 
capita  spending  on  military  affairs  is  now 
•380  anniially.  The  Europeans'  per  capita 
spending  on  their  own  defense  Is  about  $140 
In  the  case  of  the  three  wealthiest  European 
countries,  West  Qermany,  Prance  and 
Britain.  Our  West  European  allies  have  In 
recent  years  Increased  their  defense  spend- 
ing considerably,  but  they  have  also  in- 
creased their  Incomes.  On  the  basis  of  VS. 
per  capita  Income  being  Indexed  at  100,  West 
Oermany  as  of  now  Is  102. 

There  are  almost  320,000  American  mili- 
tary In  Europe,  with  220.000  dependents. 
American  fighting  men  provide  10  per  cent 
of  the  NATO  ground  tro<q>s,  26  per  cent  of  the 
air  forces,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  NATO  naval 
forces. 

A  20  per  cent  cut  In  V.B.  tro<q;>8  In  Europe 
woiild  leave  the  NATO  gro\ind  forces  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  still  in  rough  balance. 
If  French  troops  are  included  on  the  NATO 
side  as  surely  they  would  be  In  a  showdown. 
Many  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces  are 
really  Soviet  garrison  forces  who  are  there 
to  deal  with  possible  uprisings  against  Soviet 
domination — for  Instance,  the  two  Soviet 
divisions  In  Poland,  the  four  divisions  In 
Hungary,  and  the  five  In  Czechoelovakla. 

Our  presence  In  Europe  gives  the  Soviets 
an  excvise  to  maintain  those  garrison  forces. 
If  we  ever  hope  to  see  those  countries  free 
again,  one  step  to  take  is  to  reduce  this 
Justification. 

The  UJ3.  and  its  allies  have  In  Europe  a 
two-to-one  advantage  over  the  Soviets  In 
terms  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, even  putting  aside  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
the  French  and  Italian  fleets  are  as  large  as 
the  Soviet  naval  forces  there. 

A  reduction  In  Europe  could  be  spread 
over  ten  years  If  necessary,  with  a  20  per 
cent  cut  in  the  first  three  years;  then  reas- 
sess the  position  to  see  how  the  Russians  are 
reacting. 

Some  say  before  we  do  any  such  thing  we 
should  first  talk  with  the  Russians,  begin- 
ning this  October  In  Vienna,  about  mutual 
and  balanced  reductions  of  forces.  I  happen 
to  think  it  is  the  height  of  deceit  to  talk 
about  reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
Is  a  delaying  tactic.  It  keeps  the  force  levels 
preserved  where  they  are  today  and  avoids 
any  real  discussion  of  what  the  United  States 
could  do.  We  have  to  take  the  first  step 
oiu^elves.  In  consultation  with  our  allies. 

The  alternative  to  phased  reduction  may 
be  a  fierce  bacldash  of  American  public 
opinion  against  the  whole  NATO  concept. 
That  could  involve  a  hasty,  heedless  pullout 
from  Europe,  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the 
worst  way.  A  phased  reduction  is  not  a  de- 
nial of  our  NATO  commitment.  It  may  save 
NATO  from  being  destroyed. 

(Gene  La  Rocque,  a  retired  rear  admiral, 
is  director  of  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation and  a  former  task  group  com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Fleet.) 


COAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  we  need 
more  evidence  that  this  Nation  must  look 
to  its  domestic  resources  to  provide  the 
energy  fuel  we  require,  then  we  certainly 
received  this  evidence  by  the  action 
taken  this  week  by  Libya.  While  I  have  as 
yet  received  no  official  word  or  informa- 
tion on  the  decision  by  Libya  to  double 
the  price  of  their  crude  oil  and  reject 
the  dollar  as  payment  for  this  com- 
modity.  I   view   with   alarm   the   an- 


nouncement contained  in  the  news 
media. 

On  several  occasions,  I  have  stated  on 
this  floor  that  this  Nation  cannot  afford 
the  drain  on  our  balance  of  payments 
which  has  been  created  by  the  demand 
for  foreign  oil.  As  an  alternative  to  this 
demand.  I  have  taken  the  position  that 
we  caji  no  longer  take  a  business  as  usual 
approach  to  develop  the  necessary  tech- 
nology needed  to  permit  us  to  bum  our 
abimdant  supply  of  coal  within  the  limits 
established  by  our  environmental  stand- 
ards. Specifically,  X  Introduced  S.  2167  to 
establish  a  trust  fund  for  a  dynamic  re- 
search and  development  program.  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  Senator  Baker, 
Senator  Robert  Bykd,  Senator  Randolph, 
and  Senator  Moss,  who  are  cosponsors 
with  me  of  this  bill.  I  soUcit  additional 
support  of  my  colleagues  and  urge  that 
hearings  be  held  at  an  early  date  so  that 
we  can  move  ahead  on  these  vital  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  who  knows  what  to- 
morrow will  bring?  If  a  foreign  power 
can  double  its  price  of  oil  and  refuse  dol- 
lars in  payment,  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  degree  of  influence  on  our 
Nation's  policy  that  can  be  exercised  by 
foreign  powers.  We  cannot  let  this  hap- 
pen. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  foreign 
policy  implications  attendant  to  this 
latest  action  which  must  be  considered 
here  in  this  chamber.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose this  morning  to  address  that  facet 
of  the  problem.  However,  as  one  who  for 
several  years  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  proposing  and  supporting  programs 
to  provide  solutions  to  our  energy  prob- 
lems, I  soimd  the  alarm  that  this  Na- 
tion is  in  grave  danger  of  losing  its  status 
as  a  world  power.  A  world  power  must 
have  sufficient  energy  to  meet  its  require- 
ments. A  world  power  cannot  be  depend- 
ent on  the  whims  of  a  lesser  foreign 
power  to  provide  the  fuel  necessary  to 
meet  these  energy  requirements.  We  can 
find  a  a<^ution  with  our  domestic  re- 
soiu-ces,  and  see  to  it  that  the  Nation 
pursues  these  programs  with  an  all  out 
effort.  It  will  take  time,  but  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  a  farmer  once  said  wnen 
he  was  told  that  a  new  tree  he  was  con- 
sidering planting  would  not  flower  for 
100  years — "in  that  case  plant  it  this 
afternoon."  Gentlemen,  we  are  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  time  remaining  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  We  must  plant  this 
research  and  development  tree  now  if 
we  expect  it  to  flower  in  sufficient  time 
to  save  the  Nation. 


COMMUNICATIONS  WOREURS  OF 
AAJERICA  SUPPORT  OUR  VETER- 
ANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  possible  way  that  any  people  can  ade- 
quately repay  an  individual  who  risked 
his  life  to  defend  their  homes  and  free- 
doms. When  the  courageous  person  suf- 
fers Injuries  in  battle,  such  as  loss  of 
limb  or  eyesight,  or  permanent  paralysis, 
an  immediate  obligation  falls  upon  the 
country  to  provide  him  with  some  com- 
pensation for  so  great  a  sacrifice. 

There  are  many  American  citizens 
who  are  now  speaking  out  on  the  debt 
we  owe  to  the  Vietnam  veteran  and  de- 


manding that  we  do  all  In  our  power  to 
assist  him  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 
As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  tha 
Senate  that  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  at  their  national  con- 
vention last  month  passed  a  resolution 
which  urges  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  restore  to  its  budget  the  $160  mil- 
lion intended  for  disability  payments  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  to  refrain 
from  wholesale  downgrading  of  disability 
ratings.  This  resolution  also  calls  for  the 
enactment  of  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Accountability  Act."  S.  1076, 
which  I  introduced,  which  would  re- 
quire the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
inform  the  Congress  in  advance  of  any 
significant  policy  shift,  such  as  lower- 
ing disability  ratings,  closing  veterans 
hospitals,  or  disposing  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration lands. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Communica- 
tions' Workers  not  only  for  acknowledg- 
ing the  tremendous  obligation  this  Nation 
owes  the  Vietnam  veterans  but  also  for 
recognizing  the  serious  need  that  exists 
to  aid  these  courageous  persons.  The 
Communications'  Workers  Union  has 
again  demonstrated  its  commitment  to 
serving  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 
To  quote  from  their  resolution: 

The  Vietnam  veteran  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  and  was  disabled  whUe  In  the 
service  deserves  better  treatment  than  the 
administration  i»x^x>sed.  The  caUous  disre- 
gard for  such  sacrifice  la  a  travesty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion is  ordered  printed  in  the  Rzcoao  as 
follows: 
Outbacks  in  VrrBXANS'  DoABiurr  PATMXim 

The  Vietnam  war  has  been  characterized  as 
one  of  "mines  and  booby  traps."  Maiming 
Injuries  and  amputations  were  common,  due 
to  guerrilla  warfare. 

After  previous  wars,  disabled  American  vet- 
erans would  look  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  compensation  for  their  In- 
juries, such  as  loss  of  limb  or  eyesight,  or 
permanent  paralysis.  Many  years  ago,  Oon- 
greas  acknowledged  the  Nation's  debt  to  Its 
veterans. 

However,  when  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion submitted  Its  Fiscal  Tear  1S74  budget.  It 
proposed  saving  tl60  million  a  year  by  cut- 
ting disability  payments  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  penalize  Vietnam  veterans.  For  exam- 
ple, a  veteran  with  a  leg  amputated  at  the 
hip  currently  Is  classified  as  90%  disabled. 
Under  the  proposed  reclassification,  the  same 
dlsabUlty  would  be  lowered  to  40%,  with  a 
resultant  monthly  loss  of  $169.  Most  veterans 
of  previous  wars  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  changes,  because  the  Congress 
haa  froeen  disability  ratings  held  by  Indi- 
vidual veterans  t<x  at  least  20  years. 

The  Veterans  Administration  announced 
Ita  Intention  to  change  the  Vietnam  veterans' 
ootnpensatlon  In  this  obscure  language,  found 
in  the  Federal  budget  document:  "Reform 
veterans  benefits  administratively  to  align 
benefits  and  need."  When  those  words  were 
translated  Into  plain  English,  a  massive  out- 
pouring of  criticism  came  from  the  Oongress. 
labor  unions,  veterans'  groups  and  the  gen- 
eral pubUc.  However,  the  $160  mlUlon  has 
not  been  restored. 

To  coimter  fiirther  attempts  at  unilateral 
action  to  the  detriment  of  veterans.  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  Introduced  S.  1076. 
the  "Veterans'  Administration  AccountabU- 
ity  Act."  The  biU  would  require  the  agency 
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to  inform  tlie  CX>ngre86  of  any  slgnlflcant 
policy  shift,  such  as  lowering  disabUity  rat- 
ings, closing  veterans'  hospitals,  or  seUlng 
public  lands  now  used  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  Congress  would  have  60 
days  In  which  to  study  the  policy  implica- 
tions and  act  to  forbid  such  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  agency. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  and  was  disabled  while  In  the 
service  deserves  better  treatment  than  the 
Administration  proposed.  The  callous  disre- 
gard for  such  sacrlfloe  is  a  travesty. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  exhort  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  restore  to  Its 
budget  the  $160  mUUon  intended  for  disa- 
bility payments  to  Vietnam  veterans,  and  re- 
frain from  wholesale  downgrading  of  dis- 
ability ratings;  and 

Be  It  finally  resolved:  That  this  Conven- 
tion call  on  the  Congress  to  enact  S.  1076,  the 
"Veterans'  Administration  AccountabUlty 
Act."  to  prevent  unilateral  agency  action  det- 
rimental to  American  veterans. 


"THE  DREAM"— PLUS  10  YEARS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  decade  ago  on  Aug\ist  28.  the 
city  of  Washington  was  host  to.  and  the 
entire  world  was  witness  to.  the  largest 
and  most  peaceful  gathering  of  people  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  persons  came  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  hope  for  the 
March  on  Washington. 

Black  and  white  together,  they  came 
to  share  the  dream  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity so  eloquently  expressed  by  the  late 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Dr. 
King's  dream  will  be  remembered  so  long 
as  any  man  is  not  free  and  is  not  equal 
with  his  brother. 

Over  these  10  years,  there  has  been 
much  progress  for  black  Americans.  New 
civil  rights  laws  have  been  passed,  and 
notable  gains  have  been  made  in  educa- 
tion and  employment.  But  much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  if  we  are  to  make  real 
the  dream  of  Dr.  King.  We  must  keep 
alive  the  struggle  for  civil  ri^ts  by  mak- 
ing it.  for  each  of  us.  a  personal  struggle 
against  any  form  of  bigotry  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the  Eve- 
ning BulleUn.  of  Philadelphia,  on  August 
28  recalled  the  1963  March  on  Washing- 
ton as  "a  symbol  of  unity,  harmony  and 
hope  for  civil  rights  supporters."  The 
editorial  also  put  into  perspective  what 
has  happened  over  this  decade.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  fine  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Tmt  Oream" — SPLITS  10  Yeahs 
We  must  learn  to  live  together  as  brothers 
or  we  will   perish   together  like  fools. — ^Dr. 
Bilartln  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Ten  years  ago  today,  a  quarter  of  a  mmion 
people  gathered  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to 
share  a  dream.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
described  the  dream  to  the  world,  and  the 
March  on  Washington  became  a  symbol  of 
unity,  harmony  and  hope  for  civil  rights 
supporters. 

The  social  climate  Is  much  different  from 
a  decade  ago.  For  many  citizens  of  all  races 
the  American  dream  has  Ijecome  Increasingly 
clouded  by  mistrust  and  cynicism.  In  such 
an  atmosphere.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
with  any  meaning — even  though  blacks  have 
made  many  gains — how  much  of  Dr.  King's 
dream  has  actuaUy  been  realised. 


Opinion  concerning  the  extent  of  black 
progress  is  sharply  divided,  even  within  the 
black  community.  In  a  society  obsessed  with 
data,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  rely  on 
statistics  for  an  answer. 

Read  one  way,  the  data  shows: — That  a 
"slender"  majority  of  blacks  haa  entered  the 
middle  class  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
yeaiB. 

That  black  income  can  be  equal  to  white 
Income  U  a  certain  set  of  variables  applies. 

That  nearly  a  third  of  all  black  families 
now  earn  more  than  $10,000  annually. 

That  11  percent  more  blacks  graduate  from 
high  school  now  than  five  years  ago. 

That  more  than  800,000  blacks  have  moved 
from  crowded  cities  to  suburbs  In  the  last 
decade. 

However,  the  same  data  can  be  used  to 
conclude : 

That  the  absolute  Income  gap  between 
whites  and  blacks  Is  widening. 

That  counter  to  the  national  trend,  a 
large  number  of  black  families  is  stUl  slip- 
ping into  poverty. 

That  more  than  half  of  the  black  high 
school  students  attend  predominantly  black 
schools. 

That  3.8  million  blacks  have  replaced  the 
800,000  who  moved  to  the  suburbs. 

What  does  It  aU  prove? 

Statistics  can  be  Interpreted  to  prove  al- 
most anything.  And  while  such  data  can  be 
useful  indicators  of  developing  trends,  they 
can't  accurately  measure  the  Intangibles. 

In  spite  of  gains  recorded  by  Individual 
blacks  in  the  last  ten  years,  too  many  blacks 
are  stUl  caught  in  the  twin,  vicious  cycles 
of  poverty  and  unequal  opportunity. 

It  would  be  a  great  disservice  to  them  and 
to  the  spirit  of  Dr.  King's  vision,  then.  If 
cold  statistics  were  used  to  minimize  the 
need  for  continued  commitment  to  the  black 
clvU  rights  struggle. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  1960s,  the  clvU 
rights  movement  has  expanded  to  include 
women,  students,  consumers,  other  ethnic 
minorities  and  many  other  citizens.  In  in- 
creasing numbers,  Americans  are  refusing  to 
let  statistics  determine  their  quality  of  life 
and  explain  away  the  many  problems  af- 
fecting them. 

The  struggle  for  civU  rights  can  and  should 
be  fought  on  many  fronts;  however,  it's  a 
safe  bet  that  It  won't  be  won  in  the  sta- 
tistical abstracts.  What  will  help  greatly  Is 
a  renewed  national  commitment  to  the  goals 
of  Dr.  King's  dream. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  COULD 
BE  ON  WAY  OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidmt,  be- 
fore Congress  recessed  in  late  July  the 
Senate  passed  an  Agriculture  appropri- 
ations bill  that  included  a  Proxmire 
amendment  booeting  funding  for  the 
special  milk  program  for  schoolchildren 
to  $97  mlllicxi.  This  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  $25  million  requested  by 
the  administration  and  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  fact  this 
action  restored  funding  to  last  year's 
levels. 

However  an  editorial  appearing  in  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  Justifiably 
points  out  that  by  failing  to  resolve  this 
issue  by  meeting  in  conference  on  the 
Agriculture  appropriations  bill  the  Con- 
gress has  permitted  the  administraticm 
to  put  the  $25  million  ceiling  into  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  take  acticm 
quickly  to  restore  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram to  last  year's  level  so  that  our 
schoolchildren  will  at  least  begin  to  re- 
ceive adequate  nourishment. 


The  need  Is  particularly  compelling  In 
view  of  the  escalation  in  food  costs.  Be- 
cause of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk — 
brought  about  by  a  whopping  increase 
in  grain  and  other  costs  to  the  dairy 
fanner— even  last  year's  figure  leaves  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired. 

I  intend  to  do  my  level  best  to  see  that 
the  conferees  on  the  AgrlculttU"e  appro- 
priations bill  meet  soon  to  resolve  this 
Issue  in  favor  of  the  niillions  of  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  who  rely  on  the  school 
milk  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Milk  fob  Ctaumxti 

When  schools  open  across  the  coimtry  this 
week,  more  than  forty  million  children  will 
find  no  milk  on  their  lunch  trays,  unless  local 
communities  or  their  parents  pick  up  the  tab 
The  Federal  subsidy,  which  amounted  to 
$95  million  last  year,  has  for  the  moment 
been  wiped  out— a  victim  of  President 
NUon's  budget-slashing  and  of  an  unresolved 
conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  President's  budget  requested  only  $2S 
million  for  the  milk  program,  a  $70  million 
reduction  and  Just  enough  to  provide  milk 
for  the  approximately  six  million  children 
in  schools  without  lunch  programs.  WhUe 
the  House  went  along  with  the  President's 
cutback,  the  Senate  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  $97  mUUon.  Until  House-Senate  conferees 
arrive  at  a  compromise,  there  wiU  be  no 
subsidized  mUk  for  school  lunches.  In  schools 
that  have  no  lunch  programs,  the  AgrlctU- 
ture  Department  wlU  continue  to  provide 
children  with  mUk  by  using  leftover  funds 
for  day-care  centers  and  camps. 

The  lapse  In  the  general  school  milk  sub- 
sidy comes  at  the  worst  possible  time — when 
the  price  of  mUk  and  most  other  food  has 
risen  to  record  levels.  Many  children  will  be 
getting  less  mUk  at  home  because  of  the 
squeeze  on  family  budgets,  thus  making  Its 
availabUlty  in  school  doubly  Important  to 
their  over-all  nutrition. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  is  also  the 
threat  of  a  serious  shortfall  In  the  amount 
of  Government-donated  food  avaUable  for 
the  school  lunch  program.  Many  former  sur- 
plus items,  are  now  on  the  scarcity  list.  In 
addition.  Some  food  companies,  which  had 
been  eager  to  get  the  schools'  lunch  business 
when  supply  exceeded  demand,  are  now  de- 
laying acceptance  of  local  school  board  con- 
tracts in  the  expectation  of  getting  more  lu- 
crative customers  later  on 

Contrary  to  the  self-congratulatory  folk- 
lore of  America  as  a  child-centered  society. 
Congress  shows  no  sense  of  urgency  about 
preventing  children  from  becoming  victims  of 
the  adult  world's  preoccupation  with  profits 
and  budget-cutting.  The  conferees  have  acted 
Irresponsibly  in  delaying  action  beyond  the 
opening  of  school.  It  is  now  up  to  both 
houses,  as  soon  as  Congress  returns  this  week, 
to  press  for  an  appropriation  adequate  to  as- 
sure that  mUk  wUl  not  be  taken  away  from 
children. 


GRADUATION  ADDRESS  BY 
DR.  HAROLD  ENARSON 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  when  our  universities  and 
their  roles  are  ever  changing  and  when 
there  Is  great  concern  about  the  educa- 
tional process  in  this  country,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  a  graduation  address 
made  to  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
by  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  that 
school.  Dr.  Harold  Enarson  who  is  now 
president  of  Ohio  State  University. 
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I  believe  the  essence  of  the  speech  Is 
contained  in  Dr.  Enarson's  own  words 
when  he  says: 

(A  xinlverslty)  Is  not  "Just  another  orga- 
nization." It  Is  a  very  special  kind  of  place. 
It  is  more  like  tbe  Metropolitan  Opera  tban 
the  Metropolitan  Life   Insurance   Company. 

It  is  more  like  a  church  than  a  factory,  more 
like  a  research  lab  than  a  highway  depart- 
ment. The  university  Is  an  intensely  hiunan 
enterprise.  And  it  Is  not  so  much  managed 
eis  it  Is  led. 

The  work  that  we  do  defies  measurements 
that  matter.  Our  "production  site"  is  the 
classroom  and  the  laboratory.  Everything 
that  really  matters  and  makes  a  difference 
in  the  lives  of  students  takes  place  behind 
closed  doors — far  beyond  the  reach  of  man- 
agers. The  bell  rings  and  the  50-mlnute  in- 
tellectual transaction  begins  .  .  . 

The  quality  of  the  Intellectual  enterprise — 
which  is  the  only  true  measure — is  the  direct 
charge  of  the  faculty.  It  Is  the  faculty  who 
must  design  the  curriculum  and  the  re- 
quirements: who  must  organize  the  courses 
of  instruction;  who  must  reshape  courses 
and  programs  and  stretch  to  be  in  tune  with 
the  times. 

Because  the  remainder  of  Professor 
Enarson's  address  is  equally  apropos  and 
provocative,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recoro  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oraouation  Address  bt  Dr.  Harold 

En  ARSON 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  parents, 
faculty,  staff,  friends  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico — 

I  salute  you  one  and  all — some  for  aca- 
demic distinction  and  all  for  academic  sur- 
vival. This  may  be  the  time  to  remind  those 
of  you  with  "A's"  and  "B's"  gracing  your 
transcript  that  your  achievements  were  made 
possible  by  helpful  fellow  students,  some 
nearby  and  some  no  longer  around,  who  em- 
braced "C'8"  and  "D's"  with  genuine  grati- 
tude. 

Commencement  is  among  the  oldest  of  aca- 
demic tribal  rituals.  No  one  has  succeeded  in 
reforming  It.  Tbe  processional  is  too  long: 
the  gown  is  too  long;  the  commencement  ad- 
dnss,  however  brief,  is  too  long.  The  gradu- 
ates swear  they  will  not  attend  such  foolish- 
ness— only  to  relent  to  entreaties  from  family 
and  friends.  Both  cameras  and  applause  are 
"at  the  ready."  Unless  I  am  much  surprised, 
you  will  be  asked  to  withhold  your  applause 
as  the  diploma  is  handed  to  one  person  in  the 
audience  you  care  about — and  unless  I  am 
much  surprised  that  admonition  will  be  oc- 
casionally Ignored ! 

And  why  not?  We  celebrate  today  your  in- 
dividual achievement.  Each  graduate  is  a 
singular  story  of  success  In  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles, even  great  odds — the  Interruption 
and  the  moral  burden  of  Viet  Nam,  lack  of 
funds,  long  hours  at  a  Job,  or  even  physical 
disabilities.  This  is  why  the  conunencement 
talk  entitles  you  to  day  dreaming.  You  are 
free  at  last  from  any  threat  of  a  Monday  test 
on  this,  the  University's  "last  hurrah." 

For  all  of  us,  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
must  be  a  very  special  place.  It  has  formed 
us  In  ways  we  shall  never  fully  understand. 
It  has  tested  our  capacity,  trained  our  intel- 
ligence, focused  our  ambitions,  introduced 
us  to  ideas  and  to  friends.  At  times  it  has 
exasperated  and  even  enraged  us.  Rarely  has 
it  demanded  too  much  of  us,  and  more  often 
than  we  dare  admit.  It  has  required  too  lit- 
tle of  us. 

For  some  of  you,  it  has  aroused  moral  sen- 
sibilities and  stimulated  a  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  others — a  concern,  incidentally, 
that  will,  while  giving  you  no  peace,  yield  a 
richly  rewarding  life. 


For  others  of  you,  the  University  has  ce- 
mented a  conviction  that  the  world  Is  a  cruel 
Jungle,  that  the  Establishment  is  a  fraud, 
and  that  nothing  much  can  be  done  by  any- 
one to  change  much  of  anything. 

In  short,  some  of  you  are  confirmed  in  your 
Instinctive  idealism.  For  others,  cynicism  has 
ripened  in  fiUl  poisonous  flower. 

I  note  with  special  sadness  that  the  archi- 
tects and  planners  of  the  still-unfolding  Wa- 
tergate tragedy  are,  without  exception,  col- 
lege graduates  (the  "best  and  tbe  brightest") , 
whose  leadership  skills  were  honed  to  sharp 
edge  in  the  best  colleges  and  the  best  law 
schools  and  tbe  best  law  offices  of  the  na- 
tion. And  very  possibly  we  have  here  today 
men  and  women  who  will  create  their  own 
Watergates  in  years  to  come.  But  for  the 
great  majority  here,  I  trust  that  your  skills 
will  be  exercised  in  the  purposeful  pursuit 
of  good. 

The  University,  In  short,  has  Introduced 
you  to  the  wide  sweep  of  human  experlente 
and  possibilities. 

But  one  special  and  vital  dimension  of 
modern  life  has  been  sealed  off  from  you.  The 
university  that  has  shielded  and  sustained 
you.  Introduced  you  to  new  skills  and  new 
knowledge,  shaped  your  character  in  ways 
both  good  and  bad — that  university  has 
spared  you  the  burden  of  understanding  the 
university  Itself.  We  have  busied  you  with 
many  taslcs,  but  by  curious  omission,  we 
have  failed  to  share  with  you  our  deep  con- 
cerns about  the  integrity,  the  academic 
health,  the  vitality  of  the  university  Itself. 
We  have  let  you  take  for  granted  this  com- 
plex system,  this  vital  process,  this  elegant 
creation,  this  unique  institution.  And  therein 
lies  great  peril,  for  If  the  graduates  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  sympathetic 
and  understanding  spokesmen  for  the  higher 
learning,  who  in  America  will  support  and 
defend,  advance  and  promote  the  idea  of  the 
university. 

I  come  directly  to  tbe  point.  There  la 
tempting  heresy  looee  in  the  land.  Very  sim- 
ply, it  Is  the  dangerous  notion  that  state 
universities  are  simply  another  agency  of 
state  government,  a  unit  to  be  policed,  regu- 
lated, and  whipped  Into  a  bureaucratic  mold. 
In  this  view,  the  university  Is  simply  a  pro- 
duction unit  In  tbe  Knowledge  industry,  a 
kind  of  specialized  factory  processing  humsm 
beings  for  strictly  utilitarian  ends.  Clark 
Kerr,  perhaps  the  most  perceptive  observer  of 
the  changing  academic  scene,  is  both  precise 
and  prophetic  when  he  declares  that  the 
state-supported  university  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing "a  regulated  public  utility." 

Why  have  we  come  to  this  strange  new 
vision  of  the  university?  For  many  reasons: 
because  many  believe  that  our  business  af- 
fairs are  poorly  managed,  that  we  are  guilty 
of  competitive  self-serving  expansion,  that 
the  faculty  have  become  a  protected  feather- 
bedding  elite,  and  finally  that  reform  is 
paralyzed  by  internal  quarrels.  It  is  a  harsh 
Indictment,  and  it  is  t>elng  pursued  with 
varying  degrees  of  fervor  and  favor  in  many 
of  the  fifty  states.  The  remedy  Is  equally 
harsh.  If  self-regulation  has  failed,  if  tbe 
state  universities  are  "out  of  control,"  then 
by  aU  means  impose  tbe  classic  remedy  of 
strong,  external  regulation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  In  state  after 
state,  a  managerial  revolution  is  steadily 
under  way.  It  threatens  to  convert  relatively 
free-standing,  self-directing  institutions  of 
higher  learning  into  homogenized  state  sys- 
tems. The  old  faiths — academic  freedom.  In- 
stitutional initiative,  institutional  flexibil- 
ity— are  pushed  aside.  The  new  articles  of 
faith  are  control,  coordination,  efflclency.  and 
something  called  "accountability."  Like  Oul- 
liver,  the  university  discovers  that  the  com- 
bined strength  of  many  small  strands  of  red 
tape  is  enough  to  restrain  and  overpower. 
Though  the  Lilliputians  were  tiny  people 
working  with  tiny  threads,  you  wlU  recall 
that  Gulliver  was  Indeed  made  helpless.  It 
bears  remembering  that  the  UlUputlana  be- 


Ueved  they  were  busy  In  a  good  cause.  So  It 
Is  with  our  new  masters.  They  are  blessed 
with  their  own  private  vistons  of  what  is  best 
for  the  university. 

The  managerial  revolution  in  pubUc  lilgher 
education  emerges  from  at  least  tliree  dis- 
tinct and  pKiwerf  ul  trends. 

First,  there  is  the  impulse  of  government 
Itself  to  extend  its  domain  and  its  control. 
Whether  the  PoUtburo.  General  Motors,  the 
White  House,  or  state  government,  the  im- 
pulse to  control  others  lies  deep  In  the  grain 
of  large  systems.  The  historic  independence 
of  state  universities  has  been  for  a  long 
time  an  affront  to  state  auditors,  personnel 
departments,  architectural  offices,  centralized 
purchasing  bureaus,  and  the  like.  Their  m- 
stlnct  for  tidiness,  sense  of  professionalism, 
and  "territorial  imperative"  combine  in  per- 
sistent zeal  to  bring  the  university  to  heel. 

Second,  there  is  the  rapid  movement  to- 
ward the  development  of  powerful  state  sys- 
tems of  higher  education.  As  new  public 
services  are  demanded,  as  tbe  taxpayer  revolt 
gains  momentum,  as  state  governments 
everywhere  endure  the  crunch  of  too  many 
demands  and  too  few  dollars,  and  as  the  bill 
for  higher  education  continues  to  rise,  gov- 
ernors and  legislators  are  driven  to  the 
search  for  economies  in  higher  education. 
All  this  has  given  strong  impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment of  powerful  state  systems  of 
higher  education. 

The  regulation  of  the  life  of  the  university 
began  with  a  development  that  was  clearly 
needed,  and  Innocent  of  wrong  motive.  This 
was  the  creation  of  specialized  state  boards 
or  commissions  charged  with  "coordinating" 
the  budgetary  requests  of  the  various  state 
colleges  and  universities.  But  over  the  years. 
the  coordinating  boards  have  enlarged  their 
Jurisdiction  and  extended  their  powers  in 
many  states,  they  have  moved  inexorably 
from  useful  fact-gathering  and  helpful 
analysis  to  outright  control  and  detailed 
intervention  into  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
universities.  The  power  of  decision  on  mat- 
ters large  and  small  has  moved  upward  from 
individual  Institutions  into  the  hands  of 
strong  state  systems — with  consequences  we 
have  only  begun  to  grasp.  In  shared  Inno- 
cence Trustees  and  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  hassle  the  presi- 
dent on  matters  that  are  now  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  system. 

The  system!  It  Is  not  the  system  that  we 
associate  with  George  Orwell's  "Big  Brother." 
It  is  not  a  system  operated  by  faceless,  soul- 
less tyrants  lusting  for  power.  It  Is  much  the 
same  kind  of  system  that  you  and  I  en- 
counter when  we  struggle  with  tbe  higher 
mathematics  of  our  Federal  tax  return,  or 
battle  a  zoning  change,  or  try  (as  I  did  re- 
cently) to  transfer  the  title  of  a  car  pur- 
chased In  Colorado,  mortgaged  in  New  Mex- 
ico, licensed  In  Ohio,  located  In  California, 
to  a  daughter  residing  In  Oregon.  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem run  by  friendly  decent  people  who  mow 
their  lawns,  pay  their  bills,  worry  about  what 
this  country  Is  coming  to — but  people  who 
themselves  are  often  prisoners  of  rules,  regu- 
lations and  procedures  that  they  are  power- 
less to  change. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  In  the  nature  of  sys- 
tems that  they  always  reach  for  more.  In 
Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina,  the  logic  of 
system  has  crashed  the  final  barrier.  In  both 
states,  the  state  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  formally  merged  into  a  single,  new 
all-embracing  state  university.  It  is  a  tri- 
umph of  system — a  new  empire,  a  new  total 
bureaucracy.  And  It  sets  the  stage  for  the 
necessary  next  step,  the  homogenlzatlon  of 
Independent  universities  into  a  single  mega- 
bureaucracy.  Boards  of  Trustees  are  left  with 
local  "advisory"  roles.  They  are  like  the 
appendix  In  the  human  body,  without  real 
function  but  capable  of  fiare-up  or  sudden 
critical  disruption. 

The  third  element  in  tbe  managerial 
revolution  Is  the  excessive  rellanoe  on  the 
so-called    "management    tools."    Some    are 


physical  tools  sucb  a*  the  computer.  Most 
are  conceptual  tools — performance  budget- 
ing, coet-beneflt  analysis,  the  systems  ^• 
proach,  and  the  like.  These  new  tools— we 

are  told — will  lead  us  into  the  Promised 
Land  of  easy  decisions  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  tools  themselves 
create  tbe  Uluslon  that  the  vitality  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  university  is  a  direct  function 
of  management  initiative. 

The  computer  is  the  rightful  symbol  of 
what  I  choose  to  call  the  "management 
mentality."  In  the  house  of  Dr.  Strangelove. 
the  managers  program  the  computer,  the 
Super  Machine  whirs  hypnotically,  and  the 
computer  printout  yields  masses  of  infor- 
mation— all  In  exquisite  detail.  In  measur- 
ing things  that  can  be  counted  or  expressed 
In  quantifiable  terms,  we  are  led  unawares 
to  tbe  grand  Uluslon — that  only  the  measur- 
able really  matters.  To  the  new  managers  the 
university  Is  Just  another  large  system.  It 
has  raw  material  (students),  a  labor  force 
(faculty  and  support  personnel),  instru- 
ments of  production  (classrooms,  labora- 
tories, libraries) ,  a  production  schedule 
(academic  requirements,  classes  admitted 
and  classes  graduated),  management  (the 
Trustees  and  central  administration) ,  and 
a  production  Index  (the  cost  of  producing  a 
student  credit  hovir).  In  this  view,  faculty 
are  worker  bees,  producing  qidetly,  imob- 
truslvely  on  schedule  their  "fair  share"  of 
the  units  of  production.  The  Product  (you) 
reflects  "value-added"  in  manufacture.  The 
cheerftil  assumption  Is  that  more  has  been 
put  in  your  bead  than  has  been  taken  out! 

Is  this  outrageous  caricature?  Of  course, 
but  it  does  capture  the  spirit  of  a  trend. 
Around  the  country,  right  now,  there  is  pres- 
sure in  one  or  more  states  for  the  following: 

Standardized  course  offerings  for  "general 
education"  in  the  flrst  two  years. 

A  standard  calendar  for  all  state  uni- 
versities. 

Round-the-clock  (7:00  a.m.  to  midnight) 
operation  on  a  twelve-month  a  year  basis. 

Legislatively  mandated  teaching  loads  of 
nine  hours  at  the  graduate  level,  twelve 
hours  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

A  single  computer  system,  a  single  library 
system  for  a  state. 

A  Job  classification  system  locking  every 
professor  and  employee  In  an  apprc^rlate 
niche. 

Space  utilization  and  buUdmg  construc- 
tion standards  that  treat  all  universities  as 
if  they  were  alike  In  aU  respects. 

Am  I  suggesting  that  productivity  is  of  no 
moment  in  the  university,  that  money 
doesn't  matter,  Uiat  the  university  Is  ac- 
countable to  no  one?  Of  course  not.  Plainly 
there  are  advantages  in  improved  coordina- 
tion, in  the  sharing  of  expensive  library  and 
computer  resources.  In  tbe  imaginative  use 
of  technology.  In  better  classroom  utiliza- 
tion, in  better  use  of  the  time  and  talents  of 
the  faculty.  But  U  this  the  yield  of  the  man- 
agerial revolution?  Not  at  all. 

Well  then,  has  the  managerial  revolution 
made  for  the  hiring  of  better  teachers,  for 
more  Inspired  teaching,  for  more  creative  re- 
search, for  better  career  counseling,  for  bet- 
ter organized  curriculum,  for  a  sharper  sense 
of  Intellectual  purpose?  Has  it  made  for  bet- 
ter Incentives  to  learning  and  inteUectual 
growth?  It  has  not.  But  has  it  put  adminis- 
tration on  Its  toes?  Are  presidents,  deans, 
and  chairmen  made  more  efficient,  responsi- 
ble, and — to  borrow  the  favorite  "in"  word 
of  the  managers — "accountable?"  It  has  done 
none  of  these  things.  In  my  considered  Judg- 
ment, the  managerial  revolution  creates  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  goals  that  are  sought. 
The  Impact  of  multiple  sources  of  regiilatlon 
on  the  university  la  to  discourage  flexibility, 
cripple  Initiative,  dilute  responsibility,  and 
ultimately  to  destroy  true  accountability. 

For  the  most  part,  the  managerial  revolu- 
tion has  meant  the  triumph  of  technique  over 
purpose.  We  witness  management  "overkill." 
The  university  which  Is  regulated  by  every- 
one becomes,  by  the  most  bitter  of  Ironies, 


accountable  to  no  one.  Tbe  invasion  of  ex- 
ternal authority  makes  it  virtually  impoesible 
to  fix  responsibility  on  anyone  for  educa- 
tional results.  With  everyone  In  the  act,  who 

is  finally  accountable? 

AU  this  Is  happening  because  we  fail  to 
grasp  the  essential  nature  of  the  university. 
It  is  not  "Just  another  organization."  It  Is  a 
very  special  kind  of  place.  It  la  more  like  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  than  tbe  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  It  Is  more  like  a 
church  tban  a  factory,  n^ore  like  a  research 
lab  than  a  highway  department.  The  univer- 
sity is  an  Intensely  human  enterprise.  And  it 
is  not  so  much  managed  as  It  is  led. 

The  work  that  we  do  defies  measurements 
that  matter.  Our  "production  site"  is  the 
classroom  and  the  laboratory.  Everything 
that  really  matters  and  makes  a  difference 
in  tbe  lives  of  students  takes  place  behind 
closed  doors — far  beyond  the  reach  of  man- 
agers. The  bell  rings  and  the  60-mlnute  in- 
tellectual transaction  begins.  It's  all  there — 
the  excitement  or  the  dullness,  tbe  discipline 
of  good  teaching  or  the  time-consuming 
rambling,  the  eager  attention  or  the  slack- 
jawed  stare. 

The  quality  of  the  intellectual  enterprise — 
which  is  the  only  true  measure — is  the  direct 
charge  of  the  faculty.  It  is  the  faculty  who 
must  design  the  curriculum  and  the  require- 
ments; who  must  organize  the  courses  of 
Instruction;  who  must  reshape  courses  and 
programs  and  stretch  to  be  In  tune  with  the 
times.  It  Is  the  faculty  who  either  have  the 
future  in  their  bones  or  have  their  bones  in 
the  way  of  the  futiu-e.  It  U  the  faculty  who 
must  purge  itself  of  the  passionate  true  be- 
lievers who  prostitute  academic  freedom  by 
promoting  either  tbe  zealotry  of  the  "new 
left"  or  the  doctrines  of  the  "old  right."  It 
is  the  individual  faculty  member  who,  in 
asking  too  little  of  himself,  asks  too  little  at 
his  students — or  the  faculty  member  who.  en- 
thusiastic in  his  own  subject,  makes  learning 
contagious. 

The  language  of  higher  learning  is  so  pre- 
tentious that  we  easUy  shrink  from  its  ex- 
hortations. But  it  is  an  intellectual  tradition 
that  we  transmit;  it  is  professional  compe- 
tence that  we  demand;  it  is  the  sense  of  hu- 
man poeslblllty  that  we  communicate;  It 
is  the  insistence  on  Intellectual  rigor,  in  art 
and  in  science,  that  we  proclaim.  If  this  is 
conceit,  make  the  most  of  it.  For  the  imi- 
verslty — this  university — Is  not,  cannot  be. 
the  prisoner  of  the  new  managers. 

But  neither  can  the  public  university  be 
the  captive  of  the  faculty.  It  is  the  pe<H>le 
tliat  we  serve,  and  their  public  interest  that 
we  seek  to  advance.  Everyone  has  a  stake  in 
the  work  of  the  university — parents,  stu- 
dents, faculty,  governors,  legislators,  busi- 
ness, the  professions,  taxpayers,  trustees, — 
even  presidents.  Slowly,  clumsUy,  we  In  the 
universities  have  evolved  our  own  special 
forms  of  "participatory  management."  It  wUl 
do  no  good  for  any  of  us  to  raU  against  ex- 
ternal intervention.  Instead,  our  chaUenge 
and  opportunity  Is  to  devise  wider  and 
deeper  networks  of  consultation.  If  consul- 
tation with  faculty  is  necessary  and  desir- 
able, so  by  the  same  t<Aen  is  university 
consultation  with  governors,  legislators,  and 
state  coordinating  boards. 

Yes,  universities  are  a  very  special  kind  of 
place.  They  are  fragile  as  truth  itself  is  fragile. 
They  exist  by  public  sufferance,  and  It  Is 
a  marvel  that  the  public  at  large  supports 
with  its  dollars  an  institution  that  is  inde- 
pendent, free-standmg,  openly  critical  of  the 
conventional  wisdom,  friendly  to  disputa- 
tion, enchanted  with  controversy,  hospitable 
to  those  who  "think  otherwise." 

May  It  always  be  so.  The  University  of  New 
Mexico  Is  not  Just  another  agency  of  state 
government.  Over  the  years  it  has  stood  tall 
and  proud  and  free.  It  began  In  eager  a^ira- 
tion — a  few  brick  and  adobe  buUdlngs  on  the 
hUl  east  of  a  tiny  town  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a 
few  students  eager  to  expand  their  horizons, 
a  smaU  band  of  professors  who  cared — and 
gave  a  lifetime  of  service  in  caring.  Over  tbe 


years,  tbe  University  of  New  Mexico  has 
grown  along  with  Albuquerque,  with  New 
Mexico,  with  the  nation.  Today,  tbe  tiny  col- 
lege is  a  major  urban  university,  centered  in 
the  city  and  the  state,  with  a  reach  of  service 
and  aspiration  that  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  early  pioneers. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico:  sand 
around  and  stars  above,  burning  sun  and 
quiet  ripple  of  water  in  the  river  and  tbe 
ditch,  citadel  of  freedom  on  the  hlU,  home 
of  hope  and  promise  of  deliverance  from  ig- 
norance. May  this  University  be,  now  and 
forever,  a  very  special  place. 


POOD  PRICE  SPIRAIi 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
we  have  spent  in  our  home  States  dur- 
ing the  August  recess  has  brought  home 
to  all  of  us  the  pervasive  effects  of  the 
rising  price  of  food. 

Mrs.  Margery  Brown  of  Cherryfleld, 
Maine,  took  the  time  to  express  her  frus- 
tration in  a  letter  to  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Butz. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Brown's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  an  example  of  the  depth  of  the  frus- 
tration and  anger  among  our  constitu- 
ents over  the  food  price  spiral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cherrtfteld,  Maine, 

August  17,  1973. 
Mr.  Earl  Btrrz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  near- 
est city  to  do  my  grocery  shopping  There 
wasn't  a  bag  of  flour  oa  the  shelves.  Some 
stores  had  been  limiting  purchases  one  to  a 
famUy.  Two  and  flve  pound  bags  is  an  ex- 
pensive way  to  buy  flour. 

Today  I  read  in  my  local  daUy  newspaper 
of  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat.  A  Fanner  Jen- 
sen standing  In  a  pUe  of  wheat  in  South  Da- 
kota. He  has  raised  8000  bushels.  No  place 
to  store  it,  the  bins  are  full.  No  way  to  ship 
it,  the  boxcars  aren't  available.  Wheat  Is  seU- 
Ing  for  $5  a  bushel  compared  with  1.76  a 
year  ago.  Who  U  making  the  3J5?  Ill  bet 
it  isn't  farmer  Jensen ! 

This  is  America — the  land  of  plenty.  Hal 
Plenty  too  many  "expert"  dingbats  trying  to 
manage  the  economy.  They  sure  have  man- 
aged to  make  a  mess  of  It. 

For  years  now  the  government  has  been 
paying  a  subsidy  to  the  farmers  for  the  grain 
they  raised  and  another  subsidy  not  to  raise 
grain  or  graze  cattle.  We,  the  taxpayers 
have  paid  for  It.  If  there  were  some  way  to 
compute  the  cost  of  that  performance  and 
add  It  to  the  cost  of  our  food  pxircbases, 
which  Is  what  it  actually  amounts  to,  con- 
siderably more  than  19%  of  our  income  has 
been  going  for  food  all  these  years. 

Last  year  President  Nixon  made  a  big 
deal  and  sent  tons  of  wheat  to  Russia  all  In 
the  name  of  creating  better  "understanding" 
between  the  two  countries.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment would  cut  our  throats  in  a  min- 
ute If  they  didn't  need  that  wheat  so  des- 
perately. That  deal  cost  me  a  cent  a  pound 
for  my  bag  of  f.our  in  the  market.  Sc»neone 
made  money  on  the  deal  and  I'U  bet  It  wasnt 
tbe  Farmer  Jensens  of  this  country.  That 
deal  smells  worse  that  a  bin  of  rotten  grain! 

Last  fall  was  a  wet  harvest  season.  There 
was  a  big  fuel  shortage  flim-flam.  There  was 
no  gas  to  run  the  dryers  to  dry  the  grain. 
There  was  plenty  of  gas  to  heat  all  these 
fancy  enclosed  shopping  malls  and  huge 
stores.  That  Is  more  important  than  drying 
our  grain.  That  cost  me  another  cent  a  pound 
for  my  flour  not  to  mention  the  higher  costs 
of  other  items  usmg  grain. 

Then  the  Phase  1  thru  4  price  flxlng  reaUy 
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finished  things.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  that  he  hoped  Phase  6  wovild  be  Phase 
Out.  It  siire  will.  The  price  of  all  necessities 
will  be  phased  right  out  of  the  reach  of  many 
and  most  of  us. 

It  seems  as  tho  In  this  day  of  transporta- 
tion so  good  that  the  local  stores  now  have 
their  winter  supply  of  such  "necessities"  as 
snowmobiles,  snowmobile  suits,  etc.,  on  the 
shelves,  that  It  shouldn't  be  expecting  too 
much  If  some  of  us  would  prefer  to  see  food 
on  the  shelves.  Flour  Isn't  the  only  thing 
missing.  Just  the  most  exasperating  because 
we  luiow  the  wheat  Is  there. 

I  suppose  I  should  be  prepared  to  pay  97-8 
for  a  26  lb.  bag  when  It  Is  available  consider- 
ing what  happened  to  the  price  of  eggs  and 
chickens  when  the  farmers  killed  oS  all  the 
baby  chicks  becaiise  they  couldn't  afford 
grain. 

Have  you  any  solution  to  get  that  grain 
from  South  Dakota  to  us  here  In  the  east? 
Or  should  I  plan  to  go  to  South  Dakota  with 
a  couple  of  good  solid  Maine  rocks  and  grind 
my  own  flour. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Thttbi-anb  Bbown. 


LEONARD  R.  LINDGREN 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  just  prior  to  the  Senate  re- 
cess, one  of  the  most  respected  political 
reporters  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
in  Pennsylvania,  L.  R.  Lindgren,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  died  of  cancer.  He  was 
a  fine  man,  a  reputable  professional,  and 
a  friend.  A  news  article  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  describes  his  career.  I  share 
it  with  my  colleagues.  An  editorial  the 

following  day  entitled  "Goodbye  to 
Llndy"  also  pays  him  tribute.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  both  of  these  items 
be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

L.  R.  IjINIigben,  Ex-State  Capttai, 
Reporter,  Does 

L.  R.  (Llndy)  Llndgren,  long-time  Pitts- 
burgh Press  Harrlsburg  correspondent,  died 
yesterday  In  his  retirement  home  at  Beach 
Haven,  N.J. 

Mr.  Llndgren.  who  would  have  been  70 
years  old  In  September,  had  been  head  of 
The  Press  Harrlsburg  Bureau  24  years  before 
retiring  May  1.  1969. 

As  dean  of  the  Harrlsburg  press  corps  In 
the  last  quarter  of  his  career,  Mr.  Llndgren 
acquired  more  information  on  state  govern- 
ment than  can  be  found  In  a  college  thesis. 

He  covered  10  governors,  beginning  with 
Olfford  Plnchot.  In  his  tenure  in  Harrlsburg, 
first  for  a  brief  span  with  the  Associated 
Press  and  then  with  The  Press. 

He  reported  the  activities  and  Inactivity 
of  legislators,  bureaucrats  and  payroUers.  He 
covered  shakeups  and  shakedowns  and 
"harmless  little  turkeys." 

DISCTTISKD    PORK  BARRZL 

That's  the  expression  for  legislative  bills 
that  appear  harmless,  but  when  closely  scru- 
tinized are  exposed  as  proposals  that  could 
cost  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Llndgren  covered  a  dozen  national 
political  conventions.  Including  the  1964  Re- 
publican conclave  where  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  failed  In  his  last- 
minute,  and  slightly  frenzied,  bid  to  seize 
the  presidential  nomination  from  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Totally  without  personal  rancor,  Mr.  Llnd- 
gren usually  remained  on  friendly  terms 
with  thoee  whose  foibles  he  reported  or 
wh<Mn  he  needled  in  his  Sunday  column  on 
The  Press  editorial  page. 

In  1962,  he  scored  a  major  scoop  when 
he  disclosed  that  then  Oov.  John  S.  Fine 
had  swung  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  be- 


hind IJwlght  Elsenhower,  dooming  Sen.  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft'3  presidential  candidacy. 

HOTKI,  XXCLTTSIVX 

In  1960.  with  characteristic  relaxation, 
he  reported  another  exclusive  without  leav- 
ing his  Pasadena,  Calif.,  hotel. 

Instead  of  fighting  traffic  to  reach  conven- 
tion hall  in  Loe  Angeles,  Mr.  Llndgren  re- 
mamed  behind  to  splash  In  the  pool.  Sud- 
denly he  realized  most  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  were  likewise  sticking 
close  to  the  premises. 

Sensing  something  unusual,  Mr.  Llndgren 
finally  tapped  a  Plttsbxirgh  source  who  In- 
formed him  Qov.  David  L.  Lawrence,  who 
had  been  a  holdout  against  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, had  capitulated. 

This  clinched  the  nomination  for  JFK,  and 
Mr.  Llndgren  phoned  the  story  to  a  Press 
rewriteman   from   poolslde. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Llndgren  went  too  far.  On 
one  occasion,  the  late  Lawrence  J.  Fagan, 
then  Press  city  editor,  was  awakened  at  4 
a.m.  by  a  phone  operator  who  asked  If  the 
newspaper  would  pay  for  a  caU  to  Moscow. 

She  was,  she  said,  relaying  a  caU  from  a 
hotel  where  a  guest  named  Llndgren  wished 
to  speak  person-to-person  with  Josef  Stalin, 
and  charge  It  to  The  Press. 

Mr.  Fagan  gulped  and  sputtered :  "You  tell 
that  reporter  of  ours  he  has  enough  to  do 
to  cover  Pennsylvania  politics  without  hom- 
ing In  on  the  Russians." 

Mr.  Llndgren  was  blessed  with  a  retentive 
memory,  and  polltlcos  were  sometimes  net- 
tled when  he  sat  back,  quizzically  eyeing 
them,  while  others  took  copious  notes. 

An  easy-rider,  he  could  knock  out  a  Sun- 
day coliimn  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  pausing 
only  to  slip  a  cc^y  boy  $2  for  a  bet  on  a  race 
at   Plxnlico.  a   track  he   occasionally   visited 

When  the   legislature  was  adjourned  and 
sometimes  when  It  was  In  session. 

A  native  of  Fessenden,  NJ3.,  Mr.  Llndgren 
entered  the  newspaper  field  at  20  as  a  sports 
and  school  news  reporter  for  the  Aberdeen, 
S.D.,  News. 

WrTH   AP  tW  CHICAGO 

He  later  moved  to  the  Associated  Press 
In  Chicago  and  also  served  that  wire  service 
in  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Omaha.  Lincoln 
and  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  Its  bureau 
chief. 

In  1933,  he  was  transferred  by  the  AP  to 
Harrlsburg,  and  soo<:^ed  the  state  when  he 
reported  prohibition  had  been  repealed  two 
hours  before  the  repealer  was  actually  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature.  Mr.  Llndgren  said 
later  he  had  become  impatient. 

In  World  War  U  be  was  public  relations 
adviser  to  Oen.  Richard  K.  Mellon,  Pitta- 
burgh  financier,  then  director  of  the  State 
Selective  Service  system. 

On  two  occasions  he  was  honored  with 
State  Senate  resolutions  commending  him 
for  fair  and  ImpartiaLl  coverage.  He  also  won 
a  Golden  Quill  award  for  outstanding  re- 
porting. 

After  retiring  from  The  Press,  Mr.  Llndgren 
lived  In  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J.,  spending  the  win- 
ter months  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
the  Slimmer  at  Beach  Haven. 

Svirvlvlng  besides  his  widow,  are  a  son, 
Scott  Uilrd  of  New  Cumberland,  Pa.;  two 
daughters,  t/tn.  Louanne  Stelnbrenner  of 
Erie  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Moore  of  Torrance, 
Calif.;   three  sisters,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  11  ajn. 
Wednesday  In  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Haddonfleld,  N.J. 

The  family  suggests  memorial  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


GOODBT   TO   LiNDT 

The  name  was  Leonard  R.  Llndgren,  but  to 
the  many  who  came  to  know  blm  through  his 
work,  including  successive  generations  of 
politicians,  he  was  simply  "Undy." 

And  he  was  more  like  a  storytxxA  character 
than  most  storybook  cbaracten. 


He  was  ruggedly  buUt,  had  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  ox.  could  turn  out  stories  by  the 
yard,  knew  just  about  everybody,  could  work 
the  clock  around  when  needed  and  had  the 
quick  perception  of  a  truly  great  newspaper- 


For  24  years.  Undy  served  as  chief  of  Tha 
Press  Harrlsburg  Bureau.  And  when  he  re- 
tired four  years  ago  he  was  dean  of  the  news 
corps  at  the  state  capital — respected  equally 
by  those  he  competed  with  and  those  he 
wrote  about. 

Llndy  s  time  ran  out  the  other  day,  cutting 
short  a  well-earned  retirement  on  the  eve  of 
his  70tb  birthday. 

There's  literally  no  way  of  calculatmg  how 
much  good  he  did  by  keeping  the  people 
Informed  about  politics  and  government.  But 
his  contribution  both  to  good  journalism  and 
to  good  government  was  as  indisputable  as 
it  was  immeasurable. 


THE  SENATE  SHOULD  ACT  NOW  ON 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  1967,  I  pledged  that  I  would 
rise  in  this  Chamber  every  day  to  speak 
in  favor  of  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  until  this  action  was  taken. 
It  is  now  September  1973,  over  eVi  years 
later,  and  still  the  treaty  has  not  been 
ratified.  Why  has  the  Senate  not  acted 
on  the  Genocide  Convention? 

Since  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  9.  1948. 
the  International  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide  has  been  ratified  by  75  na- 
tions, including  most  of  our  NATO  and 
SEATO  allies.  It  is  embarrassing,  to  say 
the  least,  that  the  United  States  is  not 
among  the  signatories.  Why? 

We  have  always  prided  ourselves  on 
our  efforts  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Indeed,  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  created  nearly  two  centuries  ago 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  self-evident 
that  all  men  were  created  equal  and  had 
certain  inalienable  rights — life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  yet 
this  body  is  unable  to  ratify  a  treaty  that 
would  help  prevent  genocide,  a  crime 
that  imquestionably  Jeopardizes  these  in- 
alienable rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  act  positively  on  this  treaty.  The 
Genocide  Convention  must  be  ratified  at 
once. 


SAVING   QRAND  CANYON 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  ?*4r.  President,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  Is,  in  my  mind, 
the  most  beautiful  natural  wonder  of  the 
world.  We  who  have  seen  it  all  of  our 
lives  and  who  love  it  want  to  protect  it. 
To  this  end,  I  have  a  bill  cosponsored  by 
27  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  in- 
troduced into  the  House  by  Congressman 
Morris  Udall  which  would  do  precisely 
that.  However,  there  are  other  dangers  to 
the  canyon  and  they  Involve  people  and 
accommodations  and  these  must  be 
watched  as  carefully  as  we  watch  the 
borders  and  the  use  of  the  canyon. 

The  Arizona  Republic  recently  had  an 
editorial  which  sums  up  the  feelings  of 
Arizonans  relative  to  this  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
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Saviho  Orand  Oanton 


The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
Is  the  fairest  jewel  In  Aiiaona's  crown  of 
natural  beauties. 

Most  tourists  would  rather  see  It  than  any 
Other  scenic  attraction  in  the  United  States. 

In  1972  a  total  of  2.7  mUllon  visited  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  More  than 
600,000  vehicles  passed  through  the  en- 
trances to  the  South  Rim.  This  year's  totals 
wUl  be  larger. 

Last  year  16,432  people  took  the  boat  trip 
down  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyon. 
That's  more  than  had  run  the  river  In  the 
preceding  100  years. 

Foreigners  usually  put  the  Grand  Canyon 
high  on  their  Itineraries  when  they  come 
to  the  United  States.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate, 40,000  tourists  from  Japan  alone  wlU 
visit  the  canyon  this  year. 

AU  of  which  should  be  fine  for  Arizona, 
thanks  to  the  $600  million  of  outside  money 
that  tourism  adds  to  the  state's  Ihcome  each 
year. 

But  the  rush  to  the  Grand  Canyon  has  not 
been  handled  properly.  As  Abe  Chanln  of  the 
Arlxona  Star  m  Tucson  put  It  last  month: 
"What  has  hi4>pened  to  the  South  Rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  shouldn't  happen  to 
Coney  Island.  But  It  has." 

Last  May,  Paul  Dean,  The  Arizona  Repub- 
lic's columnist,  described  the  "high-priced, 
low-quality  disservices  at  Grand  Canyon." 

Service  is  atrocious  In  the  onoe-graclous 
El  Tovar  Hotel.  It  sometimes  takes  an  hour 
or  more  to  get  breakfast  there. 

The  beautiful  Bright  Angel  Lodge,  with 
Its  breathtaking  view  of  the  canyon,  Is  over- 
run with  tourists  and  a  snack  stand  has  de- 
faced it.  The  Fred  Harvey  Co.  does  its  best 
to  police  the  facilities,  and  the  rangers  have 

managed  to  preserve  most  of  the  park's  flora 
and  fauna. 

But  the  sad  truth  1b  that  Grand  Canyon's 
ecology  is  fragile  at  best,  and  overuse  wUI 
spoil  it  just  as  overuse  has  drastlcaUy  re- 
duced the  attractiveness  of  Yoeemlte  Park 
in  California. 

Max  W.  Habn,  chairman  of  The  Arizona 
Visitors  Promotion  CouncU.  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  Fred  Harvey  management 
declaring,  "While  we  understand  and  we  are 
sympathetic  vrltb  the  scope  of  your  problems 
and  the  limitation  of  resources  avaUable  to 
you,  we  cannot  understand  the  continued 
existence  of  substandard  housing  and  feed- 
ing faculties,  unsightly  conditions,  un- 
controUed  vehicular  traffic  jams  and.  worst  of 
all,  the  alleged  low  level  of  training  and  the 
ln^)roper  attitude  of  some  employes  regard- 
ing these  problems." 

The  cheaper  dollar  will  bring  more  foreign 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  and  will  force 
more  Americans  to  spend  their  vacations  at 
home.  The  millions  who  wiU  want  to  see  the 
Grand  Canyon  must  be  acconunodated. 

This  might  force  the  closing  of  the  park 
to  all  vehicles  carrying  visitors  who  do  not 
have  confirmed  room  reservations.  It  prob- 
ably win  result  in  many  more  motels  being 
buUt  outside  the  psu-k,  say  at  Tusayan  on  the 
road  from  WUl  lams  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Buses  coiUd  carry  the  sightseers  to  the  rim. 

There  la  a  need  for  more  and  better  eating 
faculties,  restrictions  on  river  boats,  controls 
over  the  number  of  people  who  can  go  down 
Bright  Angel  TraU  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon. 

It  would  be  a  disgrace  If  the  incredible 
beauty  resulting  from  aeons  of  wind  and 
water  erosion  were  marred  by  mismanage- 
ment, or  if  the  precarious  life  of  trees  and 
bushes  were  wiped  out  by  thoughtless 
trippers. 

The  Grand  Canyon  must  be  maintained  in 
Its  pristine  beauty.  If  It  takes  nudging  from 
the  people  and  the  government  of  this  state 
to  get  action  from  the  federal  government, 
then  it's  high  time  we  aU  began  to  nudge. 

Overwhelming   public   donand   has   kept 


hydroelectric  power  plants  out  of  the  canyon. 
The  same  sort  of  demand  shoiild  return  the 
canyon  to  the  sort  of  place  that  citizens 
delight  in  vlaltlng. 

1 


PROJECT  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Project 
Independence,  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram for  senior  citizens  in  western 
Maine,  is  beginning  its  third  year  of  op- 
eration. Prom  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  help  the  elderly 
help  themselves  and  each  other.  The 
project  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  now  one  of  22  nation- 
wide. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Lewiston,  Maine, 
Sun  provides  a  good  description  of  the 
project's  services,  and  could  be  a  pre- 
scription as  well  for  similar  efforts  else- 
where. For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Old  Folks"  Ukdxstake  Biogbst  Indkpeko- 
ENCX  Movement  Sincx  '76 

(By  Blanche  Applebee) 

Wn,TON — "Proud  Downeasters"  have  a  hor- 
ror of  being  beholden.  They  would  almost 
rather  die  than  leave  their  homes,  for  they 
beUeve  once  you  do.  you  are  beholden  to 
somebody  for  the  rest  of  your  Ufe. 

The  biggest  indei>endence  movement  since 
1776,  Project  Independence,  provides  the 
elderly  with  the  necessities  for  a  dignified  life 
style. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  make  It  possible  for  older 
people  to  Uve  in  their  own  homes  as  long  as 
they  are  able,  by  providing  services  that  the 
elderly  householder  cannot  manage  by  him- 
self, but  must  have  In  order  to  run  hts  own 
household. 

The  people  who  originated  the  idea  of 
Project  Independence  did  not  go  along  with 
the  Idea  that  older  people  are  helpless  and 
dependent.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
Project  Independence  is  set  up  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  older  people  themselves.  The  first 
step  in  the  project  was  a  siirvey  to  find  out 
what  services  a  program  of  this  kind  should 
offer.  Elderly  householders  decided  trans- 
portation, health  care,  need  for  information 
and  recreation  were  needed. 

mainx  is  nxfiT 

Maine,  number  one  to  qualify,  finished  its 
first  year  of  operating  receiving  the  highest 
evaluation  rating  of  the  21  different  areas 
in  the  country  to  try  out  the  Federal  pUot 
program  initiated  to  answer  these  needs. 

The  State  organization  which  beat  out 
the  entire  Country  in  obtaining  that  first 
grant  was  the  Governor's  Western  Maine 
Task  Force  on  Aging.  Governor  Curtis  set  it 
up  to  prepare  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging:  its  area  was  Franklin,  Ox- 
ford, and  Androscoggin  Counties.  An  area 
that  contains  16  per  cent — 18,600  people — 
of  all  the  elderly  people  in  the  State. 

The  Western  Maine  Task  Force  was  ac- 
tive in  the  over-all  program  that  the  five 
State  Task  Forces  carried  on.  Results  of 
this  were  made  into  a  book  called  Steps  for 
Maine's  Elderly.  John  B.  Martin,  then  the 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Aging,  sent  copies  of 
this  to  the  State  Departments  of  Aging  In  aU 
60  states. 

It  received  the  grant  because  Its  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  elderly  was,  that  given 
a  little  help,  here  and  there,  they  can  solve 
most  of  them  by  their  own  efforts.  Task  Force 
members  ran  their  own  show.  They  were  so 
become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  They 
active  In  legislative  matters  that  they  have 


not  only  helped  themselves,  they  helped  their 
neighbors  and  their  commimltles.  And  that's 
what  earned  them  the  big  helping  hand — 
Project  Independence! 

The  Task  Force  Is  now  Incorporated  as  the 
Western  Older  Citizens  Council;  Its  executive 
committee  Is  the  advisory  planning  agency, 
policy  making,  and  coordinating  body  for 
Project  Independence. 

The  Project  is  administered  by  the  Serv- 
ices for  Aging  Unit  of  the  Maine  Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare  with  Steven  Polederos 
of  this  imlt  as  project  director.  Harold  Col- 
llm,,  WUton,  Is  the  executive  director.  His 
office,  the  head  office.  Is  at  8  High  Street  in 
WUton. 

VOLUNTEERS 

The  aU  volunteer  executive  committee  con- 
sists of,  president.  Rev.  Carl  Kingsbury, 
Rumford  Potat;  vice  president,  Daniel  Lowe. 
Auburn;  treasurer,  Clifford  Noyes,  East  WU- 
ton; secretary,  Blanche  Applebee,  North  Jay; 
County  representatives :  Androscoggin :  Stella 
Jacobols,  Lisbon  FaUs;  Lottie  Lake,  Lewiston; 
Wilhllmlne  Tracey,  Auburn;  Pranklto:  Flora 
Ellis,  Stratton;  Nettle  Rounds,  Parmlngton; 
Eldon  Shute,  Sr.,  Oxford;  MUdred  Delano, 
Rumford;  Ernest  Talbot,  South  Paris;  Merl- 
bah  Blxby,  Brownfield. 

Thousands  of  reports  of  work  for  the  pro- 
gram, for  the  community,  and  for  other 
people  are  turned  in  each  week.  Here  is  a  case 
where  the  government  helps  those  who  help 
themselves. 

transportation 

The  moet  Important  to  most  people  is  its 
transportation  service.  The  11  Project  In- 
dependence mini  buses  travel  thousands  of 
mUes  a  week;  they  cover  an  area  as  big  as 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  combined. 

A   PROUD    "DOWNEASTER" 

Any  time,  anywhere  in  that  area,  you  may 
see  one  of  them  roll  to  a  careful  stop.  The 
driver  jumps  out.  rolls  back  the  sliding  door, 
positions  the  step  firmly,  and  helps  the  little 
lady  with  the  big  shopping  bag  to  the  ground. 
Then  he  tucks  the  shopping  bag  under  one 
arm,  the  lady  xmder  another,  and  deposlta 
them  both  on  their  own  doorstep. 

"Thank  you,  Ike."  she  says.  "I  don't  know 
how  we  ever  got  along  without  these  buses." 

"You  know,  before  we  had  them  my  maU 
used  to  lay  right  there  In  the  post  office  a 
solid  week  or  more.  Why,  everybody  1  know 
coulda  died  and  been  burled  and  I'd  never 
known  a  thing  about  It." 

She  didn't  say — because  It  went  without 
saylngi — that  her  mall  could  have  lain  there 
forever  before  she  would  have  asked  anybody 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  pick  it  up. 

"Proud  Downeasters". 

PRiORrnxs 

Bus  trip  priorities  are  (1)  health  needs  (2) 
business  (this  mcludes  shopping,  beauty 
shops,  library,  cashing  checks,  etc.)  (3)  rec- 
reation. 

Franklin  County  has  four  buses;  Andro- 
scoggin, four;  and  Oxford,  three.  One  of 
the  Franklin  Cotmty  buses  was  bought  with 
money  appropriated  by  the  Franklin  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  use  of 
Prankim  County  senior  citizens;  In  Andro- 
scoggin, a  bus  was  bought  by  the  Town  of 
Lisbon  for  the  use  of  senior  citizens  in  Lis- 
bon. Both  buses  are  operated  out  of  the 
Project  Independence  dispatcher  office. 

Franklin  County's  dispatcher  office  Is  at 
105  Main  St.  Dispatchers  are  Edith  Preston, 
Jay;  Dorothy  Oudgrandson,  Farmlngton. 
Drivers  are  Robert  Oliver,  Farmlngton  Falls; 
Cleston  Drown,  ChestervUle;  Floyd  Karkos, 
Dryden;  Issac  Welch,  Madrid;  Robert  Carson. 
New  Sharon. 

Androscoggin's  office  Is  at  65  MIU  St.,  Au- 
burn. Dispatchers  are  Simon  Lavole,  Auburn; 
Edythe  Gagnon,  Mechanic  FaUs;  Muriel  Bar- 
taslus,  Poland.  The  drivers  are:  Ruth  Haus- 
hlU,  Lewiston;  Harold  Ricker,  Lisbon;  Robert 
BoiUet,  Lewiston;  Femand  Lavole,  Lewiston. 

Oxford  has  2  dispatchers'  offices:  Market 
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Square ,  Soutb  Paris  and  60  Congress  Street, 
Biixnford.  County  dispatcher  Is  Joseph  Fam- 
bam.  Drivers:  Perley  Howard,  Rumford;  Mil- 
ton Vaughn.  West  Peru;  Harry  Lowe,  Ox- 
ford; Eugene  Tardlf ,  Norway. 

TKC    mSED    OIBI. 

Next  In  Importance  after  transport^tj«»^ 
are  the  health  services.  The  Androeco^n 
Health  Services  and  the  Trl-County  HealUi 
Planning  Agency  provide  these.  In  addition 
to  regular  health  services,  this  component 
Includes  the  modem  version  of  the  hired 
girl — something  most  elderly  householders 
need  from  time  to  time,  but  can't  find. 

These  modem  hired  gals  come  In  two 
styles,  health  aides — women  who  go  Into 
homes  to  care  for  the  sick  or  the  hospital 
convalescents.  In  order  to  shorten,  or  to 
eliminate  hospitalization;  Homemakers,  who 
help  disabled  or  infirm  people  with  help  with 
household  chores. 

"DARN    GOOD    WOSKXBS" 

"Dam  good  workers — them  gals  I"  one  en- 
thusiastic gentleman  reported  to  his  senior 
center.  "Oood  looking,  too.  And  you  know 
something — never  saw  my  wife  get  better  ao 
fast." 

The  major  health  services  are  the  annual 
flu  shots  and  the  annual  health  screenings — 
both  held  at  the  senior  centers.  The  health 
screening  reached  people  who  had  had  no 
medical  attention  for  periods  of  10  to  40 
years — a  few  had  never  consulted  a  doctor. 
In  several  cases,  the  screening  prevented  se- 
ri»us— or  even  fatal — consequences. 

Flu  shot  clinics  and  health  screenings  pro- 
vide a  good  example  of  the  way  the  four 
components  of  Project  Independence  add  up 
to  a  pattern  of  related  services  for  the 
elderly.  The  senior  centers  provided  the 
meeting  place;  the  mini  buses  brought  the 
people;  Information  and  referral  spread  the 
word.  In  this  case,  it  had  to  sell  the  Idea 
as  well.  Over  and  over.  If  you've  Ignored  doc- 
tors practically  all  your  life,  it  takes  more 
than  a  simple  notice  of  a  health  screening 
to  turn  you  on.  You  have  to  be  sold.  I  and  R 
did  a  good  Job  on  this,  but  there  was  still 
the  woman  who  finally  agreed  to  come,  but 
mad*  it  plain  that  she  wasn't  taking  off  her 
clothes. 

I    AND    R 

The  Information  and  Referral  Office  Is  at 
85  Mill  Street,  Auburn.  Mrs.  Jeanine  Sabat 
is  the  Information  and  Referral  Specialist. 
Questions  are  called  in  toll  free.  If  addi- 
tional information  is  needed  in  order  to 
answer  a  question,  a  VISTA  worker  visits 
the  person  who  made  the  Inquiry,  VISTA 
workers  are,  Franklin  County,  Ora  Dyar, 
Strong;  Keith  Dexter,  Klngfield,  Andro- 
scoggin; Jack  McOuire,  Lewiston;  Ralph 
Petersen,  Sr.,  Auburn;  Stanley  Bryant,  North 
Leeds:   Oxford,  Alice  Marvel,  Canton. 

I  and  R  questions  are  usually  about  social 
security,  pensions,  specific  services,  and  simi- 
lar matters.  Occasionally,  one  not  so  simi- 
lar— for  example,  the  one  from  the  lady  who 
wanted  to  know  which  senior  center  in  the 
area  had  the  most  men  members. 

Whatever  the  lady  had  in  mind,  she  was 
in  the  right  neighborhood  since  the  Senior 
Citizen  Centers  do  provide  the  recreation 
component  for  the  projects.  And,  while  it  is 
true  that  this  particular  type  is  not  predomi- 
nant, it  is  also  true  that,  since  girls  will  be 
girls  and  boys  will  be  boys,  center  weddings 
do  occur.  The  regular  program,  however,  is 
made  up  of  sociability,  outings,  eats,  games, 
and  varied  programs.  A  Senior  Citizen  Center 
County  Advisory  Council  coordinates  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  local  centers  and  the  volunteer 
work  programs.  A  Trl-County  Council  has 
Jtist  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding the  recreational  program. 

Another  new  service,  still  in  the  planning 
stage,  Is  the  meals  program. 

On  May  30,  Project  Independence  made  a 
major  change-over.  Before  that  date,  it  had 
hired  the  Community  Action  Agency  in  each 


County  to  carry  on  its  Information  and  Re- 
ferral and  Its  Transportation  services.  When 
these  contracts  expired,  the  WOCC  Executive 
Committee  voted  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  these  services.  Henry  Desjardins,  Lewiston, 
was  hired  as  supervisor.  His  office  is  at  65 
Mill  Street.  Auburn. 

Project  Independence,  now  starting  on  its 
third  year,  has  benefited  not  only  the  Trl- 
County  area  which  it  serves,  but  the  entire 
State,  as  well.  Adaptations  of  its  programs 
have  been  set  up  in  Kennebec  County  and 
in  other  areas.  Eventually,  they  are  expected 
to  be  available  State-wide. 

Project  Independence — the  helping  hand 
that  makes  It  possible  for  the  elderly  to 
realize  their  "hope  of  living  Independently" 
without  "being  beholden"  to  anybody. 


LEWIS  E.  CONMAN,  DECEASED 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  of  the  Conimon- 
wealth  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant 
in  the  passing  of  Lewis  E.  Conman  on 
August  26,  1973.  I  personally  regret  the 
loss  of  a  very  good  friend. 

As  EKrector  of  the  Pittsburgh  District 
OfiBce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Conman  established  a  record  of  pro- 
fessional ability  and  integrity  that  will 
long  serve  as  an  example  to  those  who 
knew  him  and  worked  with  him. 

He  was  continually  in  the  forefront  of 
Federal  service  In  many  fields,  those  af- 
fecting Industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  those  promoting  the  exports 
so  vital  to  our  Nation's  economic  well- 
being.  Li  addition  to  his  duties  with  the 
Commerce  Department,  he  served  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  regional  exix>rt 
expansion  council.  His  activities  Included 
a  wide  range  of  trade  matters  and  pub- 
lic service,  from  leadership  on  trade  pol- 
icy to  assisting  minority  entrepreneurs 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Conman  was  greatly  respected  and 
admired  by  his  colleagues,  and  he  was 
recognized  for  his  work  when  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Medal,  the  Depsui;- 
ment's  special  achievement  award,  and 
certificates  of  appreciation  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  made  in  increasing  the 
international  commerce  of  the  'United 
States. 

From  May  1943  to  April  1947.  he 
served  in  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service, 
achieving  the  rank  of  commander. 

A  leader  in  his  community  and  his 
profession.  Mr.  Conman  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Pittsburgh  Technical  Institute, 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Economic 
Club,  director  of  the  American  Market- 
ing Association,  and  a  foimder  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Commerce  Institute.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  the  National  Institute 
of  Packaging  and  Logistics  Engineers,  the 
American  Society  of  International  Exec- 
utives, and  the  National  Association  of 
Business  Economists. 

Mr.  President,  this  record  of  Lewis 
Conman's  professional  achievements  and 
honors  Is  a  testament  to  his  devotion  and 
leadership  in  public  service.  We  cannot, 
however,  express  similarly  the  sense  of 
deep  grief  that  Is  now  felt  by  the  many 
people  to  whom  he  was  a  friend  and  a 
source  of  Inspiration.  May  I  extend  my 
regrets  to  his  f  emiily  and  to  all  those  who 
knew  him. 


OIL    PIPELINE    SAFETY:    SLIPPERY 
REGULATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  interest  an  article  by  Christopher  J. 
Matthews  entlUed  "Oil  Pipeline  Safety: 
Slippery  Regulation"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  September  2, 
1973.  This  article  merits  our  attention  be- 
cause It  exposes  several  of  the  most  ur- 
gent problems  we  face  today. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  recently  given  their  approval, 
in  no  imcertaln  terms,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  We 
must  now  make  every  effort  possible  to 
Insure  that  this  pipeline,  and  others 
which  are  already  operational,  do  not  en- 
danger our  health  or  our  environment. 
Pipelines  are  indeed  an  Invaluable  means 
of  transporting  our  Nation's  fuels.  But, 
as  Mr.  Matthews  points  out,  pipeline- 
related  accidents  can  be  truly  devastat- 
ing. It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we 
begin  to  regulate  pipeline  transportation 
much  more  closely  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  nothing  short  of 
ludicrous  that  our  Government  employs 
only  one  engineer  to  supervise  oil  pipe- 
line safety  on  a  full-time  basis,  consid- 
ering that  there  are  more  than  220,000 
miles  of  oil  pipelines  in  this  country. 
The  lassitude  of  the  Government  in  pipe- 
line safety  regulation  has  resulted  in 
fantastic  losses.  Mr.  Matthews  writes: 

Last  year,  the  DOT  received  reports  on 
over  300  serious  pipeline  accidents.  Some 
involved  death  and  personal  injury;  property 
damage  alone  surpassed  $3  million.  More  than 
360,000  barrels  (12  million  gallons)  were 
reported  lost  in  all.  Yet  even  these  statistics 
fail  to  give  a  full  picture  of  the  situation. 
The  Coast  Ouard,  with  more  comprehen- 
sive reporting  requirements,  has  detected 
over  1,600  oil  pipeline  spills  In  the  two  years 
it  has  maintained  records.  Aubrey  |the  only 
government  engineer  employed  fuU-tlme  in 
oil  pipeline  safety)  himself  suspects  that  his 
department  receives  reports  on  only  "6  to  10 
percent"  of  actual  pipeline  spills. 

This  leads  us  to  the  fimdamental  is- 
sue of  the  effectiveness  of  Government 
regulation  of  industry  in  general.  Mr. 
Matthews'  argument  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  less  than  effective 
in  regulating  the  oil  industry  is  only  one 
example  of  a  very  far-reaching  problem. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  as  we  pursue  our 
business  in  Congress,  that  the  central 
concern  of  Government  regulation  must 
be  the  Interest  of  the  people,  rather  than 
the  Interests  of  big  business,  such  as  those 
of  the  giant  oil  conglomerates. 

It  is  our  responsibility,  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  do  every- 
thing In  our  power  to  see  that  the  regu- 
latory agencies  adopt  this  attitude  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Oil  Pipeline  Safety:  Slippery 
Regulation"  by  Christopher  J.  Matthews 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

On.  PiPXLiMX  Satxtt:    Slipp^t  RmTruwrioM 
(By  ChrlBtopber  J.  Matthews) 

Anyone  who  questions  the  raw  political 
muscle  of  this  country's  petroleum  industry 
should  pay  a  visit  to  Robert  Aubrey. 

Aubrey,  a  Department  of  Tranq;>ortatlon 
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employee,  works  In  the  field  of  oU  pipeline 
safety.  It  is  his  duty  to  Insure  that  oU  com- 
panies construct,  maintain  and  operate  their 
pipelines  in  accordance  with  existing  govern- 
ment standards. 

A  Job  like  Aubrey's  would  prove  chaUenge 
enough  under  normal  circumstances.  As  any- 
one familiar  with  Washington  regulatory 
agencies  Is  well  aware,  it  is  one  thing  to  es- 
tablish strict  federal  regulations:  enforcing 
them  when  they  collide  with  the  interests  of 
Industry  is  another  proposition. 

Yet  Robert  Aubrey's  mission  is  even  more 
Impossible.  He  is  the  only  federal  engineer 
assigned  full-time  to  policing  the  safety  of 
the  nation's  entire  220,000-mile  oil  pipeline 
network. 

Last  year,  the  DOT  received  reports  on  over 
300  serious  pipeline  accidents.  Some  involved 
death  and  personal  injury;  property  damage 
alone  surpassed  $3  million.  More  than  360,000 
barrels  (12  million  gallons)  were  reported 
lost  In  aU.  Yet  even  these  statUtlcs  faU  to 
give  a  full  plctiire  of  the  situation.  The  Coast 
Ouard,  with  more  comprehensive  reporting 
requirements,  has  detected  over  1,600  oU 
pipeline  spiUs  in  the  two  years  it  has  main- 
tained records.  Aubrey  himself  suspects  that 
his  department  receives  reports  on  only  "5  to 
10  per  cent"  of  actual  pipeline  spills. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  A  large  num- 
ber of  spills  occur  in  desolate  parts  of  the 
country,  far  from  population  centers.  Pipe- 
line companies  feel  little  compiUsion  to  re- 
part  them,  particularly  since  not  one  such 
arm  has  ever  been  fined  a  doUar  for  faUure 
to  comply  with  a  federal  pipeline  directive. 

Yet  a  federal  statute — ^rushed  through 
Congress  In  1965— precludes  the  states  and 
localities  from  enforcing  oil  pipeline  safety 
standards  on  their  own.  The  net  effect  has 
been  to  leave  the  Industry  virtually  inunune 
to  regulation  at  any  level  of  government. 

There  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  the 
perennial  success  of  Washington's  most  per- 
suasive lobbying  group  and  to  a  congressional 
committee  structure  which  aUows  one  or  two 
key  members  to  all  but  dictate  special  inter- 
est legislation. 

On  the  night  of  Feb.  23.  1973,  a  Dodge  van 
carrying  eight  ptersons  was  driving  along  a 
highway  about  10  miles  from  Aiistln.  Ttex. 
For  no  apparent  reason,  the  van  stalled. 

In  the  darkness,  the  driver  failed  to  notice 
that  two  cars  ahead  of  him  also  had  stalled, 
and  that  their  passengers  had  fled.  He  at- 
tempted to  restart  his  engine. 

The  explosion  which  followed  took  the 
lives  of  four  passengers  and  seriously  injured 
the  four  others. 

It  was  reported  afterward  that  a  ruptured 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  line  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  Escaping  into  the  at- 
mosphere, its  highly  volatile  contents  had 
spread  to  the  roadway,  several  hundred  yards 
•way,  causing  the  vehicles  to  stall.  The  explo- 
sion resulted  when  the  driver  of  the  van 
switched  on  his  ignition  key. 

TTie  oil  spill  has  unfortunately  become  an 
everyday  event  in  this  part  of  the  American 
Southwest.  WhUe  few  match  its  bizarre  qual- 
ity, the  Austin  tragedy  was  the  hundredth 
serious  pipeline  accident  In  Texas  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Only  a  week  before,  an 
Amoco  line  had  burst  in  the  central  Texas 
community  of  Lebanon,  spUling  13,000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  into  a  nearby  river  and 
eventually  into  Lake  Clebvime,  the  area's 
drinking  water  supply.  Earlier  in  the  month, 
a  Chevron  pipeline  had  ruptured,  losing 
30,000  barrels.  DOT'S  Aubrey  said  recently 
that  he  was  receiving  "about  one  report  a 
Hay"  on  a  major  VB.  pipeline  spill.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  these  reports  come  from  the 
oU-producing  regions  of  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas. 

Ken  Biglane,  an  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  official  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating clean-up  operations,  has  likened  the 
environmental  Impact  of  an  oil  spUl  to  that 
of  a  forest   fire.   Vegetation   killed,    ground 


cover  destroyed,  the  sterUe  soU  Is  left  ripe 
only  for  eroelon.  Once  the  oU  spUl  hits  a 
lake  or  river,  the  damage  to  the  ecology  Is 
equally  devastating,  itie  slick  poisons  the 
fish  and  forms  a  death-trap  for  waterfowl. 
When  drained  into  the  ocean,  the  oU  glob-, 
uies  remain  Juat  as  lethal  to  sea  life. 

WhUe  oU  Industry  public  relations  depart- 
ments continue  to .  dismiss  these  spills  as 
"acts  of  God,"  a  less  partial  observer  might 
detect  more  mundane  forces  at  work. 

On  Oct.  10  last  year,  7,000  barreU  of  crude 
oU  broke  from  a  major  interstate  pipeline 
In  northwestern  New  Mexico.  Splashing  into 
the  San  Juan  River,  the  fast-moving  spill 
was  carried  aU  the  way  to  tJtah's  Lake  Powell 
area  before  it  could  be  contained. 

The  San  Juan  spm  points  up  the  current 
state  of  government  oU  pipeline  safety  regu- 
lation. First  of  all.  there  were  the  technical 
factors  involved;  the  "poor  condition"  of  the 
stretch  of  pipeline  where  the  26-foot  break 
occurred  was  attested  to  by  state  engineers 
from  New  Mexico  and  Utah  who  later  visited 
the  site. 

It  was  also  found  that,  on  the  day  of  the 
rupture,  the  Texas-New  Mexico  Pipeline  Co. 
was  pumping  oU  through  the  line  at  the 
rate  of  940  pounds  per  square  inch,  80  pounds 
greater  pressure  than  the  average  recorded 
for  the  previo\is  six  months.  The  day  of  the 
spill  was  the  line's  first  day  of  operation  after 
a  three-day  shutdown  over  the  Columbus 
Day  weekend. 

According  to  Wayne  Carlson,  an  engineer 
with  the  Utah  Public  Service  Commission, 
the  oil  firm  has  acknowledged  several  earlier 
spills  In  this  area  as  well  as  a  major  rupture 
in  1966;  yet,  at  no  time  did  state  engineers, 
either  from  Utah  or  New  Mexico,  have  au- 
thority to  instire  that  proper  safety  precau- 
tions were  being  followed. 

The  possibility  of  action  at  the  federal 
level  was  equally  remote.  DOT'S  Aubrey  says 
the  type  of  welding  used  on  the  Texas-New 
Mexico  line  has  been  responsible  for  a  ntun- 
ber  of  pipeline  spills  over  the  years;  yet, 
since  the  line  was  laid  prior  to  1969 — when 
existing  federal  regulations  were  published — 
it  is  not  subject  to  testing.  About  95  per  cent 
of  U.S.  oU  pipeline  falls  into  this  category. 

Even  if  the  regulations  were  changed,  little 
could  be  accomplished.  On-site  insijectlons 
call  for  field  staff  and  resources,  neither  of 
them  available.  In  his  20  months  with  DOT. 
Aubrey  has  been  able  to  inq>0Ct  the  scene 
of  only  this  one  spUl. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  states  are  pre- 
empted by  statute  from  taking  action;  on 
the  other,  the  federal  government  doesnt  try 
to  fill  the  breach.  One  DOT  official,  whose 
division  held  nominal  Jurisdiction  over  oil 
pipeUne  safety  for  five  of  the  last  six  years, 
puts  It  this  way:  "You  don't  have  a  very 
effective  program  with  no  one  In  It." 

Prom  the  petroleum  Industry's  point  of 
view,  the  history  of  federal  lawmaking  which 
created  this  regulatory  void  is  a  work  of 
art. 

In  1931,  Congress  amended  the  Transpor- 
tation of  Explosives  Act  to  give  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  full  Jurisdic- 
tion over  oU  pipeline  safety.  For  the  next 
39  years,  the  Jurisdiction  rested  there,  un- 
disturbed. No  safety  regulations  were  pub- 
lished. No  staff  was  hired  to  implement  a 
pipeline  safety  program. 

Even  this  nominal  Jurisdiction  was  with- 
drawn In  1960.  In  an  amendment  to  the  act, 
the  phrase  "other  than  pipelines"  was  added 
to  the  definition  of  an  interstate  "carrier." 
A  former  legislative  counsel  with  the  ICC 
said  recently  that  the  gratuitous  insertion 
"sounded  like  a  slick  Job  of  lobbying." 

The  action  went  unnoticed  for  three  years 
(not  surprising,  since  the  1921  legislation 
had  never  been  implemented) . 

In  1963,  however,  a  group  of  citizens  in  the 
Wilmington  suburb  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 
became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  major 
interstate  gasoline  line  being  laid  through 
neighborhoods  without  even  the  pretense  of 


government  regulation.  Frederick  Lang,  an 
engineer  and  spokesman  for  the  group,  said 
recently  that  when  he  asked  officials  of  the 
Colonial  Pipeline  Co.— a  subsidiary  of  Texaco, 
Phillips,  Gulf  and  a  number  of  other  major 
oil  producers — to  name  the  authority  to 
which  it  had  submitted  construction  plans, 
he  was  told  "none." 

On  hearing  this,  the  100-member  citizens' 
group  appealed  to  a  county  Judge.  After 
three  days  of  hearings,  the  Judge  required 
full  testing  of  all  Colonial  pipeline  being  laid 
in  the  county.  When  it  became  clear  that 
the  pipeline  company  intended  to  evade  the 
local  court  order,  the  citzens  went  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  UtUlty  Commission. 

Although  the  utility  conunlsslon  failed  to 
halt  construction,  the  experience  had  a  strong 
Impact  on  the  pipeline  company.  Rather  than 
get  bogged  down  in  such  legal  squabbles  In 
the  future.  Colonial  went  directly  to  Wash- 
ington for  federal  legislation  to  preempt  state 
and  local  governments  from  the  oil  pipeline 
safety  field.  A  former  ICC  counsel  recalls  that 
about  this  time  Colonial,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  80-member  Association  of 
OU  Pipe  Lines,  approached  the  ICC  "on  the 
staff  level,"  urging  that  the  commission  In- 
troduce legislation  to  achieve  that  purpose. 

The  Washington  lobbying  effort  paid  quick 
dividends.  John  Jarman,  a  congressman  who 
represents  the  oU  center  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Introduced  legislation  to  restore  nominal  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  in  the  oU  line  safety  field. 
Jarman  has  reported  sizable  investments  in 
Texaco,  Amoco,  Exxon  and  Gulf.  Though 
otherwise  an  obscure  member  of  the  House, 
he  sat  as  a  senior  member  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee,  a  position  which  offered 
him  ideal  leverage  to  expedite  the  pipeline 
safety  legislation. 

On  May  18,  1966,  this  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  Jarman  bill,  a  measure  whosa 
clear  intent  was  to  protect  the  oU  pipeline 
industry  from  substantive  safety  regulation 
at  the  state  and  local  level.  The  only  wit- 
nesses present  were  those  of  the  oil  industry 
and  the  ICC,  which  was  now  firmly  behind  the 
measure.  H.  G.  Squire  of  Service  Pipeline  Co., 
Tulsa;  H.  G.  Pair,  president  of  Phillips  Pipe- 
line Co..  Bartlesvllle,  Okla.;  J.  S.  Homer  of 
Shell;  counsel  for  the  Association  of  OU  Pipe 
Lines  and  ICC  Chairman  Charles  A.  Webb 
had  all  come  to  support  the  bill. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Barley  Staggers 
(D-Va.)  expressed  surprise  at  thU  impres- 
sive display  of  solidarity  between  industry 
and  regulatory  agency:  "This  is  certainly  a 
peculiar  circumstance  In  that  we  have  a 
statement  here  of  the  industry  coming  In 
asking  for  legislation  to  put  them  on  regu- 
lation." 

Responding  to  this  point,  ICC's  Webb  ad- 
mitted that  the  only  real  purpose  of  federal 
Involvement  in  this  regulatory  field  was  to 
keep  other  levels  of  government  out  Of  it. 
The  subcommittee  apparently  accepted  this 
argument  that  there  was  no  need  to  estab- 
lish a  realistic  regtilatory  body  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  Its  favorable  report  on  the  Jar- 
man measure  read:  "The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  result  In  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
ICC."  (Even  for  the  government,  doing 
nothing  can  sometimes  be  quite  inexpen- 
sive.) 

The  industry-backed  legislation  moved 
through  the  Senate  Just  as  smoothly.  Oh 
June  3,  1965,  a<^  ICC-proposed  measure  iden- 
tical to  the  jarman  biU  was  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  Coi^nerce  Committee.  Sen.  Mike 
Monroney  (D-Okla.),  who  was  to  chair  the 
only  day  of  hearings  on  the  measure,  lost 
little  time  in  demonstrating  his  loyalties. 
After  hearing  testimony  from  an  assemblage 
which  included  executives  from  PhiUips. 
Service,  Shell  and  Colonial,  the  acting  chair- 
man condemned  local  and  state  efforts  to 
enforce  safety  laws  as  "participation  by  In- 
terference." Speaking  directly  to  the  oil  peo- 
ple, Monroney  said:  "I  think  you  have  made 
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a  strong  case  In  this  matter  and  we  appre- 
ciate your  coming  up  here  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee on  this  legislation." 

The  citizens'  group  from  Pennsylvania 
(which  had  been  informed  of  the  hearings 
only  through  the  efTorts  of  Ralph  Nader  and 
committee  counsel  Michael  Pertschuk)  re- 
ceived a  cooler  greeting  from  Monroney :  "We 
now  have  a  group  from  West  Chester.  Pa., 
and  a  commissioner  of  Chester  County,  who 
are  here  to  testify  with  reference  to  a  local 
matter,  regarding  a  pipeline  within  their 
state.  We  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
them  this  morning  although  I  don't  know 
of  any  pending  legislation  that  their  testi- 
mony affects." 

On  this  inauspicious  note,  Frederick  Lang, 
the  group's  spokesman,  voiced  his  concern 
at  the  futility  of  trylnig  to  do  battle  with 
"the  well -organized  and  well-flnanced  pe- 
troleum Indiistry."  Citing  the  case  of  a  ma- 
jor gasoline  pipeline  accident  in  Louisiana 
earlier  that  year,  he  pleaded  with  the  com- 
mittee not  to  preempt  the  states  from  the 
oil  pipeline  safety  field  without  first  estab- 
lishing the  "detailed  technical  provisions 
necessary  for  an  effective  safety  code"  at 
the  national  level. 

Lang's  arguments  had  no  Impact.  On  June 
13,  10  days  later,  the  Senate  accepted  the 
pipeline  measure  by  voice  vote.  There  was  no 
debate. 

On  the  day  before,  the  House  had  passed 
the  companion  bill.  There  was  neither  de- 
bate nor  a  recorded  vote.  At  the  time  of  pas- 
sage, only  one  congressman  rose  to  speak: 
John  Jarman  of  Oklahoma.  He  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  measure. 

Since  It  bad  never  been  the  legislators' 
Intention  to  actually  assert  the  oil  pipeline 
safety  Jurisdiction,  but  merely  to  preempt 
the  states  from  the  field,  the  next  eight  years 
of  federal  buck-passing  could  have  been 
easily  foreseen. 

From  1965  to  1967,  the  ICC,  with  full  Juris- 
diction over  the  oil  pipelines  restored,  did 
nothing  with  its  new  responsibility.  No  regu- 
lation was  published.  No  staff  was  hired. 

In  1967.  Jurisdiction  was  passed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  s  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration.  William  Black,  director 
of  its  Hazardous  Materials  Section,  which  was 
given  the  responsibility,  has  since  rep)orted 
that  he  had  been  given  "zero  funds  and  zero 
personnel"  to  carry  out  this  assignment,  an 
absurd  one  for  an  agency  whose  primary 
ftmctlon  had  been  the  safe  loading  and  un- 
loading of  explosive  materials  from  railroad 
cars.  "You  can't  very  well  ask  a  railroad  man 
to  evaluate  a  plan  for  a  pipeline."  be  said. 

Last  Aug.  22,  Congress  again  transferred 
the  oil  pipeline  safety  Jurisdiction,  this  time 
to  DOT'S  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety,  which  pre- 
viously bad  been  responsible  only  for  natural 
gas  lines.  A  House  committee  report  which 
urged  the  transfer  had  warned.  "Heretofore, 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Pljiellne  Safety 
have  been  handicapped  by  the  unavailability 
of  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  p)ersonnel." 
At  the  time  of  this  report — June.  1971 — the 
office  employed  eight  engineers,  responsible 
for  1.4  million  miles  of  natural  gas  line.  To- 
day, with  new  responsibility  over  the  220,000 
miles  of  oil  pipelines,  it  emplojrs  the  same 
number.  Only  one  of  these  engineers.  Robert 
Aubrey,  works  full-time  in  oil  pipeline  safety. 


DR.  ROBERT  E.  DAY,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Day,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Garland.  Tex.,  was  inaugurated  as 
president  of  the  American  Optometrlc 
Association  during  its  annual  convention 
In  San  Francisco.  I  congratulate  Dr.  Day 
on  this  honor,  the  highest  elected  office 
of  AOA.  and  I  feel  that  it  represents  a 


tribute  to  the  outstanding  contributions 
he  has  made  to  his  profession. 

Dr.  Day  has  always  demonstrated  a 
dedication  to  excellence.  He  Is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Optometrlc  Associa- 
tion and  the  North  Texas  Optometrlc 
Society.  He  chaired  the  Texas  Founda- 
tion for  Education  and  Research  in  Vi- 
sion, and  in  1970,  the  Texas  Optometrlc 
Association  honored  him  with  its  dis- 
tinguished service  award. 

Since  1967,  Dr.  Day  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Optometrlc  As- 
sociation's Board  of  Trustees.  He  has 
served  1-year  terms  as  vice-president 
and  president-elect  of  the  17.800  mem- 
ber association. 

Dr.  Day's  dedication  to  optometry  is  a 
family  tradition.  As  he  said: 

When  I  received  my  doctor  of  optometry 
degree,  I  recognized  that  It  was.  In  many 
ways,  a  legacy  handed  down  from  my  father 
and  grandfather,  who  were  both  optometrists. 
I  felt  a  duty  to  protect  that  legacy  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  build  on  It  so  that  it 
would  continue  to  be  a  viable  profession  to 
bequeath  to  my  son  and  bis  contemporaries. 

Dr.  Day  has  served  as  national  direc- 
tor-trustee for  optometrlc  practice  smd 
for  education  and  manpower.  He  has  a 
fine  understanding  and  concern  for  pro- 
viding the  lilghest  quality  of  optometrlc 
care  to  meet  the  vision  care  needs  of  the 
Nation's  population.  He  recognizes  the 
need  to  Integrate  the  provision  of  opto- 
metrlc care  Into  all  types  of  health  care 
delivery  systems.  He  has  repeatedly,  as  a 
leader  of  national  optometry,  recognized 
the  importance  of  education  and  man- 
power. He  foresees  the  need  for  17  new 
schools  and  colleges  of  optometry  with- 
in the  next  20  years  in  order  to  meet  the 
optometric  manpower  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  applaud  Dr.  Day  on  his  foresight 
and  wish  him  well  in  directing  the  asso- 
ciation on  this  ambitious  task. 

Somehow  this  active  optometrist  has 
found  time  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
community  outside  the  field  of  vision 
care.  He  has  served  as  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  Garland  School  Board, 
member  of  the  Garland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  board  of  directors,  president 
of  the  Garland  Jaycees,  chairman  of  the 
city  park  board  and  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  official  board.  He  is 
now  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Dallas 
County  School  Board. 

We  can  well  appreciate  the  efforts 
made  by  conscientious  health  profes- 
sionals on  behalf  of  the  health  care  of  all 
the  people  in  the  Nation.  Health  care  is  a 
basic  requirement  for  each  of  us.  Vision 
is  an  important  component  of  that  total 
picture  of  health.  I  must  commend  Dr. 
Robert  Day  for  his  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession and  the  quality  of  optometrlc 
care  in  this  country  as  well  as  his  service 
to  his  community.  I  also  must  congratu- 
late the  American  Optometric  Associ- 
ation on  its  fine  choice  for  leadership 
and  its  concern  for  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens. 

SALUTE  TO   ^y   BALDWIN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  31.  1973,  Ray  Baldwin  of  Con- 
necticut celebrated  his  80th  birthday.  I 
Join  with  many  others  In  saluting  this 
distinguished  statesman  who  has  spent 


his  entire  career  serving  the  pe<q>le  of 
Connecticut. 

He  has  served  as  a  State  representa- 
tive, prosecuting  attorney,  town  court 
Judge.  Governor,  U.S.  Senator  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  September  2. 
1973,  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post  describing 
Judge  Baldwin's  remarkable  career  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rat  Baidwht  at  80  Still  Rsiainivo  as  Statk'b 

Only  Thbsx-Cbowi*  Champ 

(By  RusaeU  J.  Radgate) 

Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  who  began  his  polit- 
ical career  in  Stratford  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  and  went  on  to  become  the  only  man  In 
history  to  hold  Connecticut's  three  highest 
public  offices — governor,  VS.  senator  and 
chief  Justice  of  the  State  supreme  court — 
turned  80  last  Friday,  stiU  going  strong,  still 
wearing  the  same  size  hat  and  still  likely 
to  keep  It  that  way. 

As  to  health,  he's  tanned  and  fit  after  a 
sunmier  of  weekend  and  vacation  boating, 
looking  as  formidable  as  ever,  a  solid  six- 
footer  with  the  grip  of  the  farmhand  he  used 
to  be  on  his  grandfather's  country  layout  In 
Beacon  Falls. 

testimonial    SATURDAY 

As  to  pride,  a  frequent  frailty  of  the  famous 
Connecticut's  outstanding  Republican  of 
modem  times  has  reaped  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cheers  in  his  day,  so  a  thousand 
more  on  Saturday  when  friends  greet  him 
at  a  birthday  testimonial  in  Mlddletown  will 
go  to  his  heart  1n'^t^a'^  of  his  head,  as  always. 

During  a  chat  the  other  day  at  his  home  in 
Mlddletown,  the  subject  of  humility  didn't 
come  up  specifically,  but  a  vivid  vignette 
that  Judge  Baldwin  sketched  in  reference  to 
a  Republican  national  convention  in  the 
1940s  is  significant  enough. 

"At  the  end  of  one  of  the  convention  ses- 
sions." he  said,  "I  went  downstairs  to  the 
basement  of  the  baU  to  get  my  gear,  and  an 
alone  in  the  big  empty  cavern,  searching  for 
bis  coat,  was  my  old  friend  Herbert  Hoover. 

"There  he  was,  all  by  himself,  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  looking  for 
hla  coat  In  the  gloom.  81c  transit  gloria 
mundi  .  . ." 

VOR   PRESIDEMT 

Ray  Baldwin  has  had  his  own  wealth  of 
worldly  glory,  capped  in  some  respects  at  the 
1948  OOP  national  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, incidentally,  when  his  name  was  among 
those  presented  for  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency— said  to  be  the  first  time  a  major  party 
had  accorded  such  an  honor  to  a  resident  of 
Connecticut. 

This  no  doubt  will  be  one  of  his  legion  of 
laurels  which  speakers  at  Satiu'day  night's 
testimonial  will  review,  although  "The 
Friends  of  Raymond  E.  Baldwin"  who  are 
sponsoring  the  event  come  from  virtually 
every  political  party  and  none. 

The  dinner  wUl  take  place  in  the  arena 
of  Wesleyan  University.  Judge  Baldwin's  alma 
mater,  not  too  far  from  his  present  home  in 
the  soft  green  hills  on  the  outskirts  of  Mld- 
dletown and  closer  yet  to  the  street  where 
he  grew  up  In  his  boyhood  and  youth. 

NOW  STATC  RETERn: 

He  still  serves  Connecticut  from  his  office 
in  Mlddletown,  it  should  be  noted.  Since  his 
retirement  as  chief  Justice  In  1963  he  ha* 
been  a  state  referee  and  works  at  it  five  days 
a  week,  year  round. 

He  might  be  doing  this  Job  In  Stratford 
today  if  circumstances  had  not  Intervened. 

He  said  he  and  his  wife,  Edith,  were  hoping 
In  the  late  1960s  to  move  back  to  Stratford, 
where  they'd  lived  about  30  years,  but  Edith's 


health  was  faOlng  and  they  remained  in 
Mlddletown.  Mrs.  Baldwin  died  there  In 
March,  1970. 

"My  life  hasn't  been  the  same  since  then." 
be  said. 

He  was  born  Aug.  31,  1893.  In  Rye,  N.T.,  the 
■on  of  Luclan  and  Josephine  Jones  Baldwin. 
Luclan,  from  Beacon  Falls  and  a  long  line  of 
Connecticut  ancestors,  was  In  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  and  had  gone  to  Rye  to 
accept  a  store  position,  which  he  gave  up  in 
1003  for  a  better  one  in  Mlddletown. 

DISTINGXnSHXO    CLAN 

Judge  Baldwin's  grandfather,  Herbert 
Clark  Baldwin,  was  a  state  representative 
from  Beacon  Palls  for  18  years,  and  among 
Herbert's  maternal  forebears  was  Thomas 
Hooker,  a  colonial  founder  of  Connecticut. 
Also  a  distant  relative  was  Simeon  E.  Bald- 
win, a  New  Haven  Democrat,  who  was  chief 
Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  court  from 
1907  to  1910  and  governor  from  1911  to  1918. 

Ray  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  In  June. 
1916,  and  entered  Yale  Law  school  that  fall — 
"I'd  always  wanted  to  be  a  high  court  Judge," 
he  teUs  you — ^but  World  War  I  Interrupted 
his  law  studies.  He  Joined  the  Navy  the  day 
after  Congress  declared  war  on  Qermany. 
AprU  6, 1917. 

He  served  as  an  officer  aboard  a  destroyer 
on  convoy  .duty  In  the  submarine-ridden 
North  Atlantic,  returned  to  Yale  Law  after 
the  war,  received  his  degree  in  June,  1921. 
got  law  Arm  Jobs  In  New  York  and  then  in 
New  Haven,  and  on  June  29,  1922,  he  married 
Edith  Lindholm,  a  graduate  of  Connecticut 
college.  New  London,  whom  he'd  known  since 
Mlddletown  high  school  days. 

For  the  rest  of  their  wedded  life,  she  was 
his  prized  political  asset  as  well  as  his  con- 
stant companion  and  mother  of  their  three 
sons. 

He  chuckled  iast  week  when  reminded 
that,  as  reported  in  his  friend  Curtiss  S. 
Johnson's  1972  biography,  veteran  Post  Pub- 
lishing company  political  editor  William  J. 
Walsh  once  told  Ray  in  the  middle  of  a  cam- 
paign :  "I  don't  think  you  can  get  elected,  but 
Edith  coxild." 

BRmCEPORT  LAWTKS 

In  1924  Mr.  Baldwin  became  associated 
with  Pullman  and  Comley  (now  Pullman, 
Comley,  Bradley  and  Reeves),  then  and  still 
a  leadlag  Bridgeport  law  firm.  He  and  his 
wife  rented  an  apartment  on  Savoy  street  in 
the  city's  North  End.  Their  first  son.  Luclan. 
was  born  here  in  1925. 

Pullman  and  Comley  were  lawyers  for  the 
Town  of  Stratford  and  Ray  was  brought  Into 
continual  contact  with  Stratford  affairs,  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  and  Edith  shortly 
took  up  residence  in  the  town.  They  were  to 
stay,  living  on  Judson  place  and  on  Elm 
street,  until  1954.  By  that  time.  "Mr."  Bald- 
win had  been  "Governor"  Baldwin  for  six 
years.  "United  States  Senator"  Baldwin  fca- 
three,  and  "Justice"  Baldwin  for  five.  He  was 
named  chief  Justice  in  1969. 

In  Stratford,  as  Judge  Baldwin  emphasized 
anew  last  week,  it  was  the  late  Charles  E. 
"Bhang"  Wheeler  who  "started  me  off  in 
politics.  His  counsel  and  advice  were  invari- 
ably sound.  He  was  a  great  politician  and  a 
good  friend  to  me."  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  former 
state  senator.  Republican  State  Central  com- 
mitteeman and  Stratford  Town  chairman. 

With  Shang's  assistance.  Judge  Baldwin 
became  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  Stratford 
Town  court  in  1927,  the  year  the  Baldwins' 
second  son,  Raymond  Earl,  Jr.,  was  born. 

FIRST  ELBCnON 

In  1930,  again  at  Shang's  urging,  he  ran 
somewhat  reluctantly  for  state  representative 
on  the  GOP  ticket  and  won.  A  third  son, 
Tyler  arrived  that  year. 

In  1931  he  was  Stratford  Town  court  Judge. 

The  next  year  he  was  reelected  to  the  Oen- 
•ral  Assembly  and  served  in  the  1933  session 
M  Republican  majority  leader  in  the  House, 
u  which  his  abilities  earned  him  sUtewlde 


attention  and  latucbad  him  on  the  road  to 
the  governorship. 

The  highlights  of  Judge  Baldwin's  earner 
from  his  first  election  as  governor  onward 
are  permanently  In  the  public  domain  but 
may  be  summarized  here  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  study-ln-depth  book.  "Raymond 
E.  Baldwin";  newspaper  dippings  by  the 
trunkful;  reporters'  reminiscences  by  the 
glassful,  and  reflective  commentary  by  the 
protagonist  himself. 

NSW  OOTXSNOK 

In  1938  he  won  a  surprising  victory  over 
venerable  four-term  Democratic  Gov.  WUbur 
L.  Cross  by  a  bare  2,688  votes,  provided  by 
the  minor  Union  Party  and  helped  or  hin- 
dered by  the  late  Bridgeport  Socialist  Mayor 
Jasper  Mct«vy's  amazing  gubernatorial  tally 
of  166,253.  Ray  polled  227.191  Republican 
balloits  and  3.046  under  the  Union  party  label 
Cross  drew  227,549  in  the  Democratic  column! 

—In  1940  he  lost  his  bid  for  a  second  term 
(two  years  in  those  days)  to  Bridgeport  Dem- 
ocrat Robert  A.  Hurley  by  13,000  in  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  landsUde  win  over 
Wendell  L.  WUlkie,  Republican.  Ray  made  a 
late  start  on  his  own  drive  for  governor  whUe 
spearhearlng  WiUkle's  efforts  In  Connecticut 
and  elsewhere.  He  had  been  Willkle's  floor 
manager  at  the  national  convention. 

— ^In  1942  he  oiisted  Governor  Hurley  from 
office  by  a  plurality  of  26.000. 

—In  1944  Governor  Baldwin  defeated  Bob 
Hurley  again,  this  time  by  25.000  despite  the 
fact  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  capturing 
a  fourth  term,  carried  Connecticut  by  43,000 
over  Republican  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New 
York. 

TO   THE    SENATE 

— In  1948,  although  he  had  announced  the 
year  before  that  he  Intended  to  retlra  from 
politics  at  the  conclusion  of  his  third  term, 
he  accepted  nomination  for  the  U.S.  Senate! 
In  the  fall  he  trounced  Democrat  Joseph  M 
Tone  of  West  Hartford  by  104,700  votes  a 
record  off-year  plurality  up  to  then  and  a 
powerful  showing  that  did  nothing  to  dam- 
age Judge  Baldwin's  image  as  the  Republi- 
cans' state  champion  vote-getter. 

— In  1948.  he  was  placed  in  nomination  by 
the  Connecticut  delegation  to  the  OOP  na- 
tional convention  as  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, with  his  wife  and  son  Ray,  Jr..  seated 
In  the  gaUery  behind  the  convention 
rostnun.  Tom  Dewey,  it  turned  out.  was  the 
eventual  choice  to  make  a  second  run  for  the 
presidency  but,  except  in  an  early  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  lost  to  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  in  one  of  America's  most 
astounding  political  upsets. 

— In  1949,  frustrated  in  his  attempt  as 
leader  of  the  "Young  Turk"  freshmen  Re- 
publican senators  to  liberalize  the  national 
GOP.  feeling  shunned  by  some  party  chlef- 
tlans  at  home,  and  waging  a  futile  economic 
battle  against  life  in  Washington,  D.C..  the 
senator  finally  made  a  move  to  fulfill  his 
longstanding  ambition  for  a  high-level  post 
on  the  bench;  he  was  appointed  by  Demo- 
cratic Gov.  Chester  Bowles  to  the  State  Su- 
preme court.  Ray  then  was  66. 

His  resignation  from  the  senate,  which  al- 
lowed Governor  Bowles  to  name  his  close 
friend  William  Benton  of  Fairfield,  a  Demo- 
crat, to  the  vacant  seat,  caused  controversy 
among  Republicans,  but  editorial  comment 
generally  was  sympathetic.  Fcr  example,  the 
late  George  C.  Waldo,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram,  wrote  that  "be- 
cause a  man  is  a  public  servant,  he  is  not 
necessarUy  a  public  slave,  though  the  tend- 
ency to  treat  him  as  a  slave  seems  to  be 
growing.  Everybody  wants  somebody  else  to 
make  the  sacrifices." 

THIKO   CROWN 

— In  1959  he  was  appointed  chief  Justice 
by  Gov.  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  and  served  until 
he  reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
70  m  1963. 

— ^In  1965  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 


bi-partisan  ConnecUcut  Coetltutlonal  con- 
vention, convened  to  update  the  1818  State 
Constitution  and  to  restructure  the  General 
Assembly  so  as  to  conform  to  the  UjS.  Su- 
preme court's  "one  man-one  vote"  rule. 

Now,  looking  back  over  80  years  from  the 
Uvlng  room  of  his  comfortable  home  in 
Mlddletown  on  a  bright  siunmer  morning, 
he  said  simply  "the  Lord  has  been  especially 
good  to  me." 

"I'm  stire  I've  made  some  mistakes,"  be 
said,  "but  I  suppose  if  I  had  it  all  to  do  over 
again,  I  probably  wouldn't  do  it  any  differ- 
ently. Maybe  I'd  work  a  litUe  harder  In 
school  and  coUege — although  I  really  dug  in 
at  law  school." 

MASTER,    NO 

He  added,  however,  that  he  doesnt  sub- 
scribe completely  to  the  "Invictus"  declara- 
tion that  "I  am  the  master  of  my  fate,  I  am 
the  captain  of  my  soul." 

"Tou  may  be  the  captain  of  your  soul, 
aU  right,"  he  said,  'Tsut  you  can't  be  the 
master  of  yoxir  fate.  Too  many  things  happen 
in  life  that  are  beyond  your  control." 

TTie  sdurce  of  his  deepest  happiness,  he 
said,  "has  been  my  family,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple I've  known." 

Among  others,  he  spoke  of  "Shang"  Wheel- 
er, his  original  political  mentor:  the  late  J. 
Kenneth  Bradley  of  Westport,  a  Republican 
state  chairman  and  national  committeeman 
and  Judge  Baldwin's  law  partner  In  Pullman 
and  Comley;  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Jr.  of  Green- 
wich, former  OOP  national  committeeman 
now  inactive  In  politics;  Bridgeporter  James 
C.  Shannon,  former  governor  and  Supreme 
court  Justice,  and  Warren  J.  Faust  of  Strat- 
ford, a  leader  In  the  "Baldwln-for-Govemor" 
clubs  In  Ray's  triumphant  1938  campaign. 

COIJNTT  VISITS 

He  reported  he  occasionally  sees  some  of 
his  Fairfield  county  friends  and  former  as- 
sociates when  he's  down  this  way,  which  Is 
fairly  often  since  two  of  his  sons,  Ray,  Jr., 
and  Tyler,  live  in  Fairfield.  Luclan  is  a  resi- 
dent of  North  Canton,  northwest  of  Hartford. 

There  are  13  Baldwin  grandchildren,  he 
tells  you  without  prodding. 

Luclan  and  Ray.  Jr.  are  lawyers,  andXu- 
clan  also  is  a  business  executive.  Tyler  is  a 
vice  president  of  the  Connecticut  National 
bank.  Ray,  Jr.,  Incidentally,  is  a  partner  in 
his  father's  former  law  firm  here. 

About  people.  Judge  Baldwin  cites  the  old 
saying,  which  he  tenutlvely  attributes  to 
Lincoln,  that  "I  never  met  a  man  or  woman 
I  couldn't  like,"  and  says  that's  been  true 
for  him. 

M'CARTHY    VICTIM 

He  modifies  this  on  second  thought,  bow- 
ever,  indicating  he  "wasn't  too  keen"  about 
the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wiscon- 
sin, with  whom  Ray  tangled  in  his  last 
months  in  the  Senate.  McCarthy  had  crit- 
icized Senator  Baldwin's  role  as  chairman 
of  a  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
Inveetlgating  alleged  brutality  by  some  U.S. 
Army  interrogators  against  German  prison- 
ers Involved  in  the  World  War  n  Malmedy 
massacre.  Judge  Baldwin  is  regarded  by  some 
as   Senator   McCarthys   "first    victim." 

"Among  people  be  said  he  likes  are  newsmen, 
confessing  with  a  smile  that  he  "was  a  news- 
paperman once  myself,"  having  been  a  re- 
porter for  the  old  Mlddletown  Sun  in  his 
high  school  years,  covering  school  sports  and 
academic  events. 

"I  always  enjoyed  talking  with  the  Capitol 
press  corps  when  I  was  up  in  Hartford."  he 
said,  "I  used  to  ask  their  advice  on  a  lot  of 
matters,  how  to  handle  this  news  item  and 
that." 

"I'd  try  out  ideas  on  them,  too,"  be  said, 
"and  ask  them  what  they  thought  of  such 
and  such  a  proposal  I  might  have  in  mind, 
and  I  remember  Bill  Walsh  of  the  Post-Tele- 
gram was  liable  to  say  that'll  go  over  like  a 
lead  balloon.  BUI  was  a  guy  who  said  what 
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he  thought,  not  what  he  felt  you  wanted  to 
hear." 

COOPERATION 

While  he  was  governor,  he  said  he'd  brief 
reporters  in  advance  on  details  of  a  state- 
ment be  planned  for  the  next  day.  so  they 
could  write  the  story  ahead  of  time  and  hold 
It  for  release.  "I  was  familiar  with  the  dead- 
line rush,"  he  said. 

••And  I  can't  recollect  a  single  Instance 
when  a  newsman  broke  a  release  date." 

Regarding  politicians  and  publicity.  Judge 
Baldwin  said  "I  never  thought  politics  was  a 
dirty  word.  Some  politicians  misbehave,  of 
course,  but  I'd  say  the  average  for  these  who 
go  off  the  beam  Is  no  worse  than  for  any 
other  profession.  The  dlfTerence  Is  that  politi- 
cians are  in  the  public  spotlight.  They're  In  a 
goldfish  bowl — which  Is  as  it  should  te." 

Ray  Baldwin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  won 
his  way  to  relative  privacy  nowadays,  stfter 
decades  on  the  front  page. 

THE    COMMODORE 

A  week  or  so  ago  he  had  been  cruising  the 
Long  Island  Sound  and  Rhode  Island  coast 
with  his  son  Luclan  and  family  aboard 
Luclan's  sloop,  with  a  stopover  at  Block  Is- 
land to  attend  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Raymond  Baldwin  Yacht  club.  "It  was  orga- 
nized by  some  friends  of  mine  and  I'm  the 
Incumbent  honorary  commodore,"  he  says, 
laughing. 

He  has  his  own  30-foot  power  cruiser  based 
at  a  boatyard  In  Portland,"  across  the  Con- 
necticut river  from  Mlddletown,  and  takes  It 
down  to  the  sea  every  chance  he  gets.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  avid  trout  fisherman 
but  hasn't  got  his  boots  wet  of  late. 

BACK    TO    WORK 

This  week,  his  vacation  over,  he  goes  back 
to  work  as  a  state  referee.  He  says  he's  happy 
on  the  Job  and  glad  to  keep  busy  since  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

He  bears  a  wide  range  of  cases — contracts, 
property  condemnation  proceedings,  di- 
vorces— and  recently  presided  at  the  hearing 
of  a  suit  Involving  a  chicken  farmer  and  an 
egg  producer  that  lasted  55  days. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  remembers,  he  was  counsel 
In  the  1940s  In  a  court  action  relating  to 
Bridgeport  area  church  Issues  which  con- 
sumed several  months  and  which  Is  still  on 
record  as  the  longest  civil  trial  ever  con- 
ducted In  Connecticut. 

Right  about  here,  you  figure  the  interview 
itself  has  kept  Judge  Baldwin  all  too  long 
from  his  vacation  relaxation,  so  you  say 
goodbye  and  head  for  the  door,  where  you 
somehow  manage  to  pull  off  the  brass  knob 
and  a  handful  of  assorted  accoutrements. 

He  brushes  your  apologies  aside,  "It  was 
broken  last  week,"  he  grins.  "I  fixed  It,  but 
I  g:ue88  you  Just  proved  I'm  a  better  lawyer 
than  locksmith." 


May  I  express  my  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  his  many  friends. 

Th9  Washington  Star-News  of  Sep- 
tember 4  eloquently  recallec'  Jim  Welsh. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  included  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

James  Welsh  ' 

Thousands  of  people  who  were  not  lucky 
enough  to  know  Jim  Welsh  are  going  to 
miss  him.  For  Jim,  whose  body  was  recovered 
Saturday  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  River 
after  a  boating  accident,  brought  to  readers 
of  these  columns  a  rare  synthesis  of  qual- 
ities: intelligence,  energy,  compassion  and 
commitment.  This  commitment  was  not 
to  party  or  Ideology  or  cant  but  to  truth  and 
decency  and  fairness. 

Jim  wrote  most  of  our  national  political 
editorials,  but  he  also  had  a  special  Interest 
In  the  Issues  which  affect  people's  lives  most 
directly :  housing,  welfare,  race  relations,  edu- 
cation. Marrying  a  lucldness  of  style  to  an 
incislveness  of  logic,  he  had  the  rare  talent 
or  being  able  to  reduce  complex  problems 
to  understandable  dimensions,  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  a  matter. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked  with 
this  gentle  person,  the  personal  loss  Is  Im- 
mense. Like  all  men,  Jim  had  his  problems. 
These  he  kept  to  himself,  sharing  with  us 
only  his  elfin  wit,  his  Irrepressible  good 
humor  and  his  sound  counsel. 

Polio  had  wasted  one  of  his  legs,  but  It 
could  not  warp  his  Rabelaisian  spirit  or 
quench  his  Celtic  zest  for  life.  He  was,  In 
the  only  sense  that  matters,  a  whole  man. 
Disheveled,  uncombed,  his  shirt-tall  Inevita- 
bly askew,  he  made  you  want  to  laugh,  and 
you  did  and  It  was  good. 

After  his  family,  his  friends  and  the  truth, 
he  loved  Ijest  bagplplng  and  saUlng  on  the 
great  bay  which  ultimately  claimed  his  life. 
And  If  It  happened  of  a  summer  evening  at 
anchor  off  Drum  Point  you  heard  a  piper 
piping  a  Highland  lament,  it  was  Jim  who 
brought  a  strain  of  bittersweet  wanting  to 
your  cocktaU  hour. 

For  all  of  us  the  end  Is  much  the  same, 
the  grave  Is  the  final  equalizer  and  human 
memory  Is  short.  But  It  Is  a  measure  of  the 
man  he  was  that  for  many  years,  whenever 
the  pipes  skirl  or  the  wind  sighs  in  the  rig- 
ging, when  Cassiopeia's  starry  chair  tilts 
across  an  autumn  night  sky  and  a  bottle 
of  scotch  Is  uncorked  by  sailors  after  a  long 
day's  beat  down  the  Bay,  Jim  Welsh's  memory 
will  be  green  In  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him. 

John  Donne  wrote  that  "every  man's 
death  diminishes  me."  We,  who  were  so 
profoundly  enriched  by  Jim,  are  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  hhn.  He  went  from  us  too  soon. 


JAMES  P.  WELSH,  DECEASED 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  today  is  the  funeral  of  James 
P.  Welsh,  a  Washington  Star-News  edi- 
torial writer  whose  fine  reporting  and  wry 
spirit  will  be  much  missed  by  the  many 
of  us  who  knew  and  respected  him. 

I  remember  Jim  as  a  keen  and  incisive 
newsman  at  editorial  conferences  at  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  one  of  my  frequent  inter- 
views with  the  editorial  board.  During 
his  years  in  Harrisburg,  he  earned  10 
Journalism  awards  in  as  many  years. 

He  joined  the  Star-News  in  1964,  and 
became  an  editorial  writer  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  death  of  Jim  Welsh 
at  the  age  of  44  is  a  tragedy  not  only  to 
journalism  but  to  those  who  knew  and 
respected  him  as  a  hiunan  being  with  a 
zest  for  life. 


PLUNDERED  WEST:   COAL  IS  THE 
PRIZE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  implica- 
tions of  an  article  entitled  "Plundered 
West:  Coal  Is  the  Prize,"  written  by 
Alivin  M.  Josephy,  Jr.,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  August  26. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Josephy  discusses 
the  future  of  the  huge  mineral  reserves 
of  the  States  of  Wyoming,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  He 
notes  that — 

These  States  sit  atop  the  richest  known 
deposits  of  coal  In  the  world.  There  are  at 
least  1.6  trllUon  tons  of  coal  within  6.000 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  perhaps  more  than 
100  billion  tons  so  close  to  the  surface — In 
seams  20  to  250  feet  thick — as  to  be  eco- 
nomically   recoverable    today   by    the   rela- 


tively cheap  modem  techniques  of  strip- 
mining.  This  la,  staggeringly.  20  percent  of 
the  world's  total  known  coal  reserves  and 
about  40  percent  of  the  United  States*  re- 
serves. (The  total  national  figure  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  covmtry  for  an  estimated 
450  to  600  years  should  the  present  use 
trend  continue.)  But  perhaps  even  more 
significantly.  In  view  of  recent  environmen- 
tal concerns,  the  sulfur  content  of  these 
high-quality  sub-bltumlnous  coal  In  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  and  lesser  grade  lignite 
in  northeastern  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
Is  low  enough  to  meet  the  new  air  pollu- 
tion standards  for  coal-burning  power- 
plants  In  urban  areas. 

Since  Mr.  Josephy's  article  appeared, 
we  have  been  presented  with  an  admin- 
istration plan  to  prohibit  power  gener- 
ating plants  to  switch  from  coal  to 
cleaner  burning  oil.  The  administration 
claims  that  this  plan  is  in  response  to 
the  so-called  shortage  of  oil  in  this 
country. 

We  must  further  bear  in  mind  that  as 
our  coimtry  grows,  so  does  its  demand 
for  energy.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  coal  is  a  prime  source  of  energy. 
But  we  must  also  recognize  that  It  is 
an  invaluable  national  resource.  One 
wotild  be  foolish  to  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  must  forever  inhibit  the 
recovery  and  use  of  coal  for  energy  pro- 
duction. It  Is  my  view,  however,  that 
we  should  have  as  our  fundamental  aim 
the  conservation  of  as  much  coal  as  is 
possible,  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible. 
Until  other  energy  sources  are  no  longer 
attainable,  we  must  refrain  from  de- 
spoiling our  land  and  depleting  our 
precious  resources. 

When  the  time  comes  to  recover  our 
coal,  Mr.  President,  we  must  have  a  ra- 
tional and  equitable  set  of  standards  with 
which  to  supervise  recovery.  These  stand- 
ards must  be  designed  to  insure  that  as 
little  environmental  damage  and  social 
displacement  occurs  as  is  humanely 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Josephy's  articles  "Plundered 
West:  Coal  Is  the  Prize,"  and  "One  Fam- 
ily's Tense  Holdout"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PLtnrDEKED  West:  Coal  Is  the  Prize 
(By  Alvln  M.  Josephy,  Jr.) 

In  October.  1971,  a  "coordinating  commit- 
tee," composed  of  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  35  major  private  and  public 
electric  power  suppliers  In  14  states  from  lUl- 
nols  to  Oregon,  Issued  a  dramatic  document. 
Innocuously  titled  the  North  Central  Power 
Study.  It  stunned  environmentalists  through- 
out the  country  and  sent  waves  of  horror 
among  the  ranchers,  farmers  and  moet  of  the 
townspeople  of  the  northern  plains.  Rushed 
through  In  a  little  over  a  jrear  and  refiectlng 
the  goals  and  points  of  view  of  utility  in- 
terests that  were  In  business  to  sell  electric- 
ity, the  study  proposed  a  planned  develop- 
ment and  employment  of  the  coal  and  water 
resources  of  some  250,000  square  miles  of 
Wyoming,  eastern  Montana,  and  western 
North  and  South  Dakota  for  the  generation 
of  a  vast  additional  power  supply  for  the 
ITnlted  States. 

The  scope  of  the  proposal  was  gargantuan — 
rivaling  the  grand  scale  of  the  region  itself. 
One  of  the  moet  serene  and  least  spoiled  and 
poUuted  sections  of  the  nation.  It  Is  a  huge, 
quiet  land  of  semlarld  prairies,  rich  river 


valleys  and  low  mountains.  The  rains  average 
only  12  to  14  Inches  a  year,  the  topsoU  is  thin 
and  fragUe,  and  the  vegetation  In  most  places 
must  struggle  for  life.  Towns  and  cities  are 
■mall  and  few  and  far  between,  and  distances 
along  the  Infrequent  highways  and  ribbons 
of  railroad  track  are  great.  For  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  the  region  has  been  one  essentially 
of  large.  Isolated  ranches  and  farms,  whose 
owners  have  fought  endlessly  against  bllz- 
aards,  drought,  high  winds  and  grasshop- 
pers— and  have  treasured  their  independence 
and  the  spaciousness  and  beauty  of  their 
environment. 

Ominously  for  them,  the  svirface  of  their 
part  of  the  country  sits  atop  the  richest 
known  deposits  of  coal  In  the  world.  There 
are  at  least  1.6  trillion  tons  of  coal  within 
6,000  feet  of  the  surface,  and  perhaps  more 
than  100  billion  tons  so  close  to  the  surface — 
in  seams  30  to  350  feet  thick — as  to  be  eco- 
nomically recoverable  today  by  the  relatively 
cheap  modern  techniques  of  strip-mining. 
This  Is,  staggeringly,  20  per  cent  of  the 
world's  total  known  coal  reserves  and  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  United  States'  reserves. 
(The  total  national  flgxire  would  be  able  to 
supply  the  country  for  an  estimated  450  to 
600  years  should  the  present  use  trend  con- 
tmue.)  But  perhaps  even  more  significantly, 
In  view  of  recent  environmental  concerns,  the 
sulfur  content  of  these  deposits  of  high- 
quality  sub-bltumlnous  coal  In  Montana  and 
Wyomtog  and  lesser-grade  lignite  In  north- 
eastern Montana  and  North  Dakota  Is  low 
enough  to  meet  the  new  air  pollution  stand- 
ards for  coal-bumlng  power  plants  in  urban 
areas. 

NEW   COAI,  DEMANDS 

In  the  past,  very  little  of  the  northern 
plains  coal  has  been  mined,  principally  be- 
cause of  Its  comparatively  lower  BTU  heat 
content  and  Its  distance  from  major  mar- 
kets. But  by  May.  1970,  the  need  for  low- 
sulfur  coal  in  the  cities  was  hurrying  a 
change  in  that  thinking.  In  addition,  an 
energy  panic  was  In  the  offing — a  panic  con- 
cerned more  with  sources  of  future  supplies 
of  conventional  fuels  than  with  conserva- 
tion and  realistic  planning  and  pricing.  A 
large-scale  (though  Uttle-publiclzed)  rush 
to  acquire  exploration  permits  and  leases  for 
the  low-sulfur  coal  In  the  northern  plains — 
together  with  plans  on  how  to  maximize 
short-term  and  long-range  profits  from  the 
enormous  deposits — was  already  stirring  the 
energy  industry. 

It  appeared  evident  that  national  policy, 
guided  by  the  Industry  would  Inevitably  en- 
courage the  exploitation  of  the  Western 
states'  coalfields  as  an  answer  to  the  appar- 
ently diminishing  supplies  of  fuels  from  else- 
where, the  threat  of  growing  dependency  on 
the  oil-producing  nations  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  power  plant  pollution  in  the  cities.  So. 
strict  overall  government  planning  and  reg- 
ulation were  necessary  If  the  imposition  of 
coal-based  Industrialization  on  the  tradition- 
al farming-ranching  economy  and  environ- 
ment of  the  North  Central  states  was  not  to 
bring  disaster  to  the  area  and  Its  people. 

Viewing  this  as  a  mandate,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  36  cooperating 
utilities  launched  their  study.  There  were 
few  persons  In  the  affected  region  who  were 
not  already  aware  of  the  increasing  attention 
being  given  to  their  coal;  Indeed,  many  land- 
owners were  already  being  subjected  to  the 
pressures  of  lease  brokers,  speculators,  and 
coal  companies.  But  the  threat  to  the  region 
as  a  whole  was  not  yet  visible,  and  the  Im- 
plications of  the  stupendous  changes  that  the 
coal  reserves  would  bring  to  the  lives  and 
environment  of  the  people  were  not  even 
dreamed  of.  The  release  of  the  North  Central 
Power  Study  shattered  that  Innocence. 

Together  with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment that  dealt  with  the  utilization  of  the 
region's  water  resources  for  the  proposed 
coal  development,  the  study  suggested  the 
employment    of    strip-mines    In    Montana, 


Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota  to  supply  mas- 
sive amounts  of  coal  to  fuel  mine-mouth 
power  plants,  which  by  1980  would  produce 
50,000  megawatts  of  i>ower,  and  by  the  year 
2000  approximately  200,000  megawatts.  The 
power  would  be  sent  east  and  west  over  thouf 
sands  of  miles  of  765-kllovolt  transmission 
lines  to  users  In  urban  areas. 

The  study  located  sites  for  42  power 
plants — 21  In  eastern  Montana,  16  In  Wyom- 
mg,  four  in  North  Dakota,  and  one 
each  in  South  Dakota  and  Colorado. 
Their  suggested  sizes  were  mind-boggling. 
No  fewer  than  13  of  them  would  generate 
10,0(X)  megawatts  each  (almost  five  times  as 
much  as  the  Four  Comers  plant  In  New 
Mexico,  much  criticized  as  the  world's  worst 
poUuter).  Other  plants  would  range  from 
a  1,000-  to  6,000-megawatt  capacity. 

In  addition,  10  of  the  proposed  giant 
lO.OOO-megawatt  plants  would  be  concen- 
trated in  a  smgle  area  70  miles  long  by  30 
mUes  wide,  between  Colstrip,  Mont.,  and 
Olllette.  Wyo.;  another  group  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  60.000  megawatts  was 
targeted  for  another  compact  area  close  by. 

To  supply  some  855,000  acre-feet  of  cooling 
water  (an  acre-foot  Is  enough  to  cover  1  acre 
with  1  foot  of  water)  which  would  be  needed 
each  year  by  the  plants  at  the  50,000-mega- 
watt  level,  the  study  proposed  a  huge  diver- 
sion of  water  from  the  rivers  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Basin,  requiring  a  large  system  of 
dams,  storage  reservoirs,  pumping  heads, 
and  pipeline  aqueducts  to  be  buUt  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  water  resources 
document  went  even  further,  envisaging — 
with  great  realism,  as  It  turned  out — the 
construction  of  Immense  coal  gasification 
and  liquefaction  plants  and  petrochemical 
complexes,  located  near  the  strip-mines  and 
power  plants,  and  raising  the  need  for  water 
to  at  least  2.6  million  acre-feet  a  year. 

ASTRONOMICAL    nCORES 

Once  they  got  over  their  shock  at  the 
stupendous  dimensions  of  what  was  being 
proposed,  environmentalists  set  to  work  dis- 
secting the  study.  Dr.  Ernst  R.  Hablcht  Jr. 
of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  found 
the  plant  almost  unbelievable,  pointing  out 
that  it  called  for  the  generation  of  "substan- 
tially more  electricity  than  Is  now  produced 
either  in  Japan,  Germany,  or  Great  Britain 
(and  would  be  exceeded  only  by  the  present 
output  of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union) ." 

The  856,000  acre-feet  of  water  needed  an- 
nually, for  the  60,000  megwatt  goal,  Habicht 
noted,  was  more  than  half  of  New  York  City's 
annual  water  consumption,  and  if  the  need 
rose  to  the  proposed  2,600,000  acre-feet.  It 
would  exceed  "by  80  per  cent  the  present 
municipal  and  Industrial  requirements  of 
New  York  City  (population  7,895,000)." 
Moreover,  in  wet  years,  the  mammoth  diver- 
sion would  reduce  the  fiow  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  by  one-third,  and  In  dry  years 
by  about  one-half. 

All  of  this  the  study  had.  Indeed,  over- 
looked, but  there  was  more.  Analysis  showed 
that  coal  requirements  for  the  60,000-mega- 
watt  level  in  1980  would  be  210  million  tons 
a  year,  consuming  10  to  30  square  miles  of 
surface  anmlly,  or  350  to  1,050  square  miles 
over  the  35-ye?.r  period,  which  the  study 
proposed  for  the  life  of  the  power  plants.  In , 
addition,  each  coal  gasification  plant,  pro- 
ducing 250  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day, 
would  use  almost  8  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year,  eating  up  more  land,  as  well  as  8,000 
to  33.000  acre-feet  of  water  (estimates  vary 
widely)  and  500  megawatts  of  electric  power. 

The  astronomical  figures  continued.  At 
the  50,000-megawatt  level,  nearly  3  per  cent 
of  the  tri-state  region  would  be  strip-mined, 
an  area  more  than  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  transmission  lines  would  require 
approximately  8,016  miles  of  right  of  way. 
which,  with  one-mlle-wlde  multiple-use  cor- 
ridors,  would   encompass   a   total   of   4,800 


square  miles,  approximately  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut. 

A  population  Infiux  of  from  600,000  to 
1,000,000  people  might  be  expected  In  the  trl- 
state  area.  (The  present  population  of  Mon- 
tana Is  694,000,  Wyoming.  332,000,  and  North 
Dakota,  617,000.)  Half  a  million  newcomers 
would  mean  a  600  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
present  population  of  the  coal  areas  and 
would  result  m  new  industrial  towns  and 
cities,  putting  added  pressures  on  the  states 
for  public  services  and  increased  taxes. 

The  quality  of  life,  as  well  as  the  envi- 
ronment, would  change  drastically.  At  the 
50,000-megawatt  level,  the  proposed  plants, 
even  with  99.5  per  cent  ash  removal,  would 
flu  the  air  with  more  than  1(X),000  tons  of 
particulate  matter  per  year,  detrimental  to 
visibility  and  health.  The  combustion  of  the 
coal  would  Introduce  dangerous  elements  like 
mercury  Into  the  atmosphere;  and  the  plants 
would  emit  at  least  2.1  million  tons  of  sulfur 
dioxide  (yielding,  in  tum,  sulfurous  and 
sulfuric  acids  that  would  be  deposited  by  the 
wind  on  farms,  ranches,  conununltles,  and 
forests)  and  up  to  1.88  million  tons  of  nitro- 
gen oxides  per  year.  Living  In  the  Oolstrlp- 
Olllette  area,  with  ten  10,000-megawatt 
powerplants,  not  to  mention  an  unspecified 
number  of  coal  gasification  plants  as  neigh- 
bors, could  be  lethal. 

HURRIED   RESISTANCE 

If  the  Simplistic  report,  blithely  ignoring 
the  need  for  scores  of  impact  studies,  be- 
wildered environmentalists,  It  sent  peals  of 
alarm  among  many  of  the  people  of  the 
three  states. 

Throughout  the  region,  individuals  were 
soon  comparing  notes  and  discovering  that  a 
coal  rush  of  gigantic  proportions  was,  mdeed, 
already  under  way.  Lease  brokers,  syndicate 
agents,  and  corporate  representatives — many 
of  them  from  places  like  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Oklahoma — had  been  swarming  across 
the  plains  country,  and  more  coed  lands  than 
anyone  had  dared  Imagme  were  already 
locked  away  In  exploration  permits  and 
leases. 

In  half  a  doeen  districts  In  Montana  and 
Wyoming  that  seemed  most  threatened, 
ranchers  and  farmers  hastily  organized  land- 
owners' associations,  which  banded  together 
as  the  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council — 
a  loose  federation  based  with  volunteer  <tf- 
flcers  and  staff  in  Billings,  Mont. — to  pool 
their  Information,  pledge  landowners  to  bold 
out  against  the  strippers,  and  contest  the 
coal  Interests  In  the  courts  and  the  state 
capitals. 

From  the  start,  opposition  to  the  coal  de- 
velopment was  hobbled  by  a  lack  of  reliable 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on.  In  the  first 
place.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  coed 
and  energy  companies  that  were  buying  up 
the  land  had  rejected  the  proposals  of  the 
North  Central  Power  Study  even  before  the 
dociunent  had  been  made  public,  and  were 
proceeding.  Instead,  on  a  voracious,  every- 
developer-for-hlmself  basis.  Alarming  as  the 
suggestions  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  utilities  had  been,  they  had  never- 
theless reflected  the  federal  government's 
desire  to  g^lde  development  according  to  a 
comprehensive  and  orderly  plan.  Even  the 
critical  environmentalist  groups  had  recog- 
nized that,  if  coal  development  was  inevita- 
ble, the  study  was  something  with  which  to 
work. 

Now  the  study  was  nothing  but  a  check- 
list of  some — but  far  from  all — of  the  c^por- 
tunltles  for  the  fastest  corporations  with  the 
most  dollars.  Aside  from  alerting  the  region's 
people  to  the  scope  of  the  calamity  they 
faced,  the  study's  effect  was  to  8M»:elerate 
what  was  becoming  a  frantic,  modem-day 
version  of  thf  California  Gold  Rush. 

By  October.  1972,  the  guideline  aspects  of 
the  study  were  dead,  and  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Interagency  federal -state  task 
force  and  the  launching  of  a  Northern  Great 
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Plains  Resource  Program  to  asaess  the  social, 

economic  and  environmental  Impacts  of  the 
coal  development  and.  hopefully,  "coordinate 
on-going  activities  and  build  a  policy  frame- 
work which  might  help  guide  resource  man- 
agement decisions  In  the  future." 

It  was  pretty  much  a  case  of  locking  the 
bcu-n  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen.  The  1971 
study  had  been  Issued  well  after  the  oo«a 
nish  had  started,  and  the  new  study  group — 
which  was  criticized  because  it  did  not  pro- 
vide fully  enough  for  the  participation  of  the 
public — would  not  release  Its  final  report  un- 
til December.  1975,  although  results  were  ex- 
pected to  be  "Incorporated  Into  regional  plan- 
ning and  decision-making  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year."  or  October,  1973.  In  view  of  the 
rapid  developments  taking  place,  even  this 
seemed  too  late.  Regional  planning  by  then 
would  be  almost  Impossible. 

OWKKSSHIP   COMFTJSIOl* 

Meanwhile  other  factors  were  adding  to  the 
confusion.  Without  the  overall  guidance  of 
authority  of  any  federal  or  state  agency.  It 
became  difficult  for  anyone,  Includmg  state 
officials,  to  assemble  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive information  about  who  was  acquir- 
ing what  rights  and  where,  and  what  they  In- 
tended to  do  with  them.  The  roster  of  those 
who  were  buying  coal  deposits  read  like  a 
who's  who  of  the  energy  Industry:  Shell  Oil, 
Atlantic  Richfield.  Mobil.  Exxon.  QuU.  Chev- 
ron, etc. 

All  of  them,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
were  engaged  competitively,  and  the  securing 
of  permits  and  leases  and  the  making  of  plans 
and  commitments  for  exploitation  were  done 
with  great  secrecy.  But  in  concealing  activi- 
ties and  Intentions  from  rivals  they  also 
frustrated  Interested  officials  and  the  pub- 
lic, who  were  kept  In  the  dark  about  plans  for 
such  projects  as  strlpmlnes,  powerplants,  new 
railroad  spurs,  water  purchases,  and  coal 
gasification  plants — aU  of  which  would  affect 
their  environment  and  lives — until  the  com- 
panies were  prepared  to  announce  them.  By 
that  time,  commitments  had  been  made,  and 
questioners  had  to  grapple  for  detaUed  and 
meaningful  Information  and  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  confusion  stemmed 
from  the  complex  ownership  rights  to  the 
coal  and  the  land  surface  above  it.  Some  of 
the  coal  Is  owned  by  the  federal  government 
and  Is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Some  Is  owned  by  the  states; 
some  by  the  Union  Pacific  or  Burlington 
Northern  railroads  (though  their  legal  rights 
to  the  coal,  acquired  originally  with  the  raU- 
road  land  grants  of  the  last  century,  are 
being  questioned  by  certain  congressmen  and 
organizations):  some  by  Indian  tribes,  and 
some  by  private  owners. 

A  purchaser  may  secure  an  exploration  pw- 
mlt  or  lease  for  the  coal;  but  to  get  at  it, 
he  also  has  to  deal  with  the  owner  of  the 
surface — which  frequently  produces  a  prob- 
lem. The  surface  rights,  again,  might  be 
owned  by  the  federal  government,  the  states, 
the  railroads,  the  Indians,  or  private  own- 
ers. Where  the  same  interest  owns  both  the 
surface  and  the  coal  and  Is  wiumg  to  part 
with  them,  there  Is  no  complication.  But 
more  often  than  not,  private  ranchers  own 
or  lease  land  above  coal  that  does  not  belong 
to  them. 

The  question  of  the  surface  owner's  rights 
versus  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  of  the  co«a 
beneath  his  land  Is  a  matter  of  contention 
and  will  inevitably  be  tested  in  the  courts. 
But  the  necessity  of  acquiring  separate  items 
of  coal  rights  and  surface  rights  from  dif- 
ferent owners  (and  sometimes — when  trying 
to  create  a  large  compact  block  of  coal — from 
several  different  adjoining  owners  of  both 
the  coal  and  the  surface)  introduced  bitter 
conflict  and  more  confusion  to  the  harassed 
region. 

In  Montana,  a  1961  surface  condemnation 
law  that  favored  the  coal  purchasers  made 
the  situation  worse.  The  law  had  declared 
mining  a  "public  use"  and  had  given  min- 


eral companies  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main. Speculators,  lease  brokers,  and  the 
agents  of  corporations  acquiring  coal  rights — 
sometimes  even  before  they  had  bought  the 
coal — now  abused  that  law.  They  frightened 
many  Montana  landowners  Into  signing  ex- 
ploration permits  and  leases  or  selling  their 
lands  on  the  purchaser's  terms  ("better  than 
youll  get  from  any  court"),  and  threatened 
condemnation  proceedings  against  those  who 
resisted. 

sxrarACE  rights  salcs 
In  four  Instances  In  southeast  Montana, 
landowners  actually  had  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings instituted  against  them  by  Burling- 
ton Northern  railroad,  which  ia  building  a 
37-mlle  spur  line  from  Its  main  tracks  at 
Hysham.  Mont.,  to  Sarpy  Creek  to  take  out 
coal  from  a  new  mine.  Ranchers  and  other 
landowners  opposed  the  railroad's  demands 
for  right-of-way  easements,  often  through 
the  best  parts  of  their  land,  and  the  con- 
flicts became  angpry  and  tense. 

As  might  be  expected,  hundreds  of  land- 
owners in  the  three  states,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, have  already  leased  or  sold  their 
surface  rights.  On  the  whole,  the  negotiated 
terms  differed  from  one  lease  to  another,  de- 
pending on  how  badly  a  company  wante<^  a 
particular  right  and  how  resistant  the  owner 
was.  One  rancher  may  have  given  up  all  his 
rights  for  a  dollar  an  acre,  while  his  neighbor 
received  more  than  $100  an  acre  and  a  small 
percentage  royalty  on  each  ton  of  coal  taken 
from  beneath  his  surface.  The  operations  of 
the  land  buyers  Inevitably  stirred  up  Jeal- 
ousies and  divisions  among  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  some  of  whom  wanted  to  sell  out 
while  others  hoped  for  a  united  show  of  re- 
sistance against  the  purchasers. 

A  division  of  opinion  also  affected  those 
who  did  not  have  land  at  stake.  Many  citi- 
zens in  all  three  states  regard  the  coalfield 
development  as  an  economic  boom  to  the  re- 
gions. But  others  enjoy  living  on  the  north- 
ern plains  precisely  because  of  the  small 
population  and  are  fearful  of  the  degradation 
of  the  environment  and  other  unfavorable 
Impacts  that  the  development  will  have  on 
their  part  of  the  country  and  their  lives. 

Meanwhile,  the  absence  of  hard  informa- 
tion concerning  exactly  what  the  Impacts 
will  be.  and  when  they  wUl  start  to  be  felt. 
has  become  something  of  a  scandal.  Despite 
all  the  developments  that  have  occvirred.  not 
a  single  meaningful  Impact  study  has  yet 
been  made  of  any  one  of  them;  nor  will  an 
in-depth  study  be  available  for  the  region 
as  a  whole,  or  for  any  one  of  the  affected 
states,  until  Secretary  Morton's  resource  pro- 
gram report  is  finished  at  the  end  of  1975. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  5.5 
million  acres  of  federal-  and  Indian-owned 
land  have  already  been  let  out  in  coal  per- 
mits and  leases.  More  acreage  has  been  let  out 
by  the  states,  the  railroads,  and  private  In- 
dividuals. In  Montana,  the  Northern  Plains 
Resource  Council  estimates  that  at  least  1.7 
million  acres,  more  than  half  of  that  state's 
surface  covering  economically  strippable  re- 
serves, are  already  signed  away.  The  figures 
In  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota  are  believed 
to  be  far  greater.  But  such  information  has 
only  Increased  the  sense  of  helplessness. 

In  Wyoming,  with  strippable  coal  reserves 
of  33  billion  tons  In  seven  major  coal  areas, 
only  a  few  of  the  mammoth  projects  that 
are  certainly  in  store  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
source have  yet  been  described  with  any 
detail.  ' 

The  State  of  Wyoming  generally,  its  gover- 
nor and  Junior  senator,  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  state  legislature  are  develop- 
ment-oriented, welcoming  the  coal  Indus- 
trialization as  a  boost  to  the  state's  economy, 
and  showing  little  appetite  for  conducting 
significant  studies  or  enacting  laws  that 
would  give  protection  to  the  state. 

MONTANA   FIGHTS   BACK 

In  Montana,  where  large-scale  coal  mining 
is  a  new  fact  of  life,  the  reverse  Is  true,  and 
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state  officials  and  agencies  have,  if  anything, 
been  ahead  of  many  of  the  people  in  evi- 
dencing genuine  concern  over  the  uncontrol- 
led character  of  the  coal  exploitation.  In 
March,  1971.  the  state  passed  an  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  which,  among  other 
things,  created  a  13-member  Environment 
Quality  Council,  the  functions  of  which  in- 
cluded watchdogging  the  environment  prob- 
lems in  the  state,  recommending  protective 
actions,  and  furthering  state  environmental 
Impact  statements.  In  Augvist,  1972,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  council,  the  state  cre- 
ated a  Coal  Task  Force  to  watch  the  develop- 
ing coal  situation.  Identify  problems,  and  rec- 
ommend needed  legislation  or  other  action. 
Both  Montana  bodies  have  tried  to  gather 
adequate  Information  for  laws  necessary  to 
protect  the  state,  but  cooperation  from  the 
federal  level  has  been  sorely  missed. 

By  the  fall  of  1972,  the  every-man-for-hlm- 
self  development  In  Montana  was  becoming 
alarming.  Povir  strlpmlnes  were  already  la 
operation  In  the  state.  A  study  made  by 
Thomas  J.  Gill  tor  the  state  Environmental 
Quality  CouncU,  and  based  on  data  supplied 
by  various  state  agencies,  pointed  out  that 
total  strip-mined  coal  production  in  Mon- 
tana would  Jump  from  1.5  mUllon  tons  to 
1971  to  16  million  tons  In  1973  and  to  75 
to  80  mUllon  tons  In  1980.  At  the  16  mUllon- 
ton  levels  In  1973,  276  to  620  acres  of  Mon- 
tana land  would  be  disturbed  by  the  minea 
Reclamation  of  the  mined  land  was  only 
one  erf  the  problems  posed  by  the  Increased 
stripping  in  the  state.  Neither  federal  nor 
state  regulations  written  into  the  leases  car- 
ried any  guarantees  that  the  lands  vrould  be 
successfully  restored,  and  railroad,  private, 
and  Indian  leases  were  so  deficient  that  they 
almost  guaranteed  that  there  woiild  be  no 
reclamation. 

In  addiUon,  there  was  Uttle  Information 
about  water  problems  that  would  result  from 
the  atrip-mines,  some  of  which  would  seri- 
ously disturb  patterns  of  drainage  and  sur- 
face nmoff.  The  study  noted  that  the  state's 
total  existing  and  potential  supply  from  the 
rivers  of  the  Tellowstone  Basin  was  1.735,000 
acre-feet  a  year:  yet  energy  companies  had 
already  received  options  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  871,000  to  1,004,000  acre- 
feet  per  year  and  had  requested  or  Indi- 
cated Interest  in  another  945,000  acre-feet 
per  year  from  those  streams. 

caowxNG  disthess 

Montana's  growing  distress  over  these 
problems  was  reflected  when  the  state  legis- 
lature convened  early  in  1973.  Numerous  reg- 
ulatory bills  were  Introduced,  and  by  April 
several  significant  ones  had  become  law.  Coal 
was  eliminated  from  the  condemnation  stat- 
ute, and  operators  were  prohibited  from 
prospecting  or  mining  until  they  had  secured 
the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  surface 
rights.  Both  measures  came  too  late  to  help 
all  those  who  had  already  sold  their  surface 
under  threat,  but  they  took  some  of  the 
pressure  off  the  many  who  were  still  holding 
out. 

The  legislature  also  passed  a  strong  recla- 
mation law  that  spelled  out  required  rec- 
lamation procedures  in  detail;  increased 
sharply  the  state  tax  on  coal;  set  up  a  Re- 
source Indenuilty  Trust  Fund  to  rectify  dam- 
age to  the  environment  caused  by  the  ex- 
traction of  nonrenewable  natural  resources; 
established  a  centralized  system  for  water 
rights;  and  created  a  power  facility  siting 
mechanism,  giving  the  state's  Department 
and  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Con- 
servation authority  to  approve  the  location 
of  generation  and  conversion  plants,  trans- 
mission lines,  rail  spurs,  and  associated 
installations. 

Still  missing,  at  that  late  date,  was  con- 
vincing evidence  of  concern  of  commitment 
on  the  part  of  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. A  major  portion  of  the  coal  lands 
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In  the  northern  plains  is  public  domain,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Every  aspect  of  the  bureau's  practices  In 
the  granting  of  federal  coal  permits  and 
leases  has  been  severely  criticized  In  Congress 
and  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  which 
lut  year  focused  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  was  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  its  coal,  and  concluded  that  it  probably 
was  not.  Of  late,  the  figures  have  usually 
been  17.6  cents  for  subbltumlnous  coal  and 
16.5  cents  for  lignite — considered  by  many 
critics  to  be  too  low.  In  view  of  actual  market 
conditions. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  was  even 
more  critical  on  other  points.  Speculators 
could  buy  rights  cheaply,  hold  onto  them  for 
long  periods  of  time  with  no  plans  to  mine 
the  coal,  then  sell  the  rights  at  a  large  profit 
In  the  rising  market.  Reclamation  and  en- 
vironmental requirements  were  admost  non- 
existent in  older  leases,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  was  ignoring  this  de- 
ficiency, waiting  for  each  lease  to  come  up 
for  renegotiation  on  the  20th  year  after  the 
lease  had  been  made.  Newer  leases  had  stlf- 
fer  requirements,  but  they  were  not  being 
enforced.  In  August,  1972,  a  second  OAO 
report  spelled  out  Its  criticism  on  this  score 
more  sternly,  aiming  its  charges  also  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  was  admin- 
istering the  leases  of  coal  owned  by  Indian 
tribes. 

The  criticism  pinpointed  numerous  viola- 
tions of  federal  laws  and  the  code  of  federal 
regulations  by  both  the  Bureaus  of  Land 
Management  and  Indian  Affairs. 

SELLXNO    OUT   THE   IIISIANS 

If  the  Federal  government  was  not  pro- 
tectmg  the  non-Indian  people  of  the  region. 
It  was  actually  selling  out  the  Indians.  The 
OAO  criticisms  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs merely  scratched  the  surface  of  the 
derelictions  of  government  trust  obliga- 
tions to  the  tribes. 

One  tribe,  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  put 
Its  trust  in  the  BIA.  Encouraged  to  take 
money  while  the  taking  seemed  good,  the 
tribe  let  out  a  total  of  243,808  acres — a 
startling  66  per  cent  of  the  reservation's 
entire  acreage   In  southeastern  Montana. 

Another  tribe,  the  Crows,  let  out  permits 
for  292.680  acres,  mcludlng  rights  to  the 
coal — at  17.6  cents  a  ton — In  an  off-reserva- 
tion area,  whose  surface  the  Crows  ho  longer 
owned. 

In  addition,  when  making  the  original 
deal,  the  Crows  were  persuaded  that  they 
could  not  sell  their  coal  unless  they  also 
handed  over  rights  to  30,000  acre-feet  of 
water  a  year.  Unknowledgeably,  the  Crows 
obliged,  and  ultimately  gave  away  to  the 
different  coal  companies  valuable  options 
for  140.000  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  with- 
out a  penny  of  payment. 

The  lack  of  impact  statements,  the  non- 
observance  of  regulations,  and  the  many 
violations  of  laws  that  have  characterized 
the  first  years  of  the  coal  rush  throughout 
the  region  have  provided  concerned  en- 
vironmentalists with  opportunities  for 
numerous  lawsuits. 

In  addition,  an  Independent  committee 
of  12  prominent  natural  scientists — formed 
In  April  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering — was  set  up  to  re- 
view the  ecological  and  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  coal  and  power  operation. 
Its  report  was  expected  last  month. 

The  horrors  conjured  up  by  the  North 
Central  Power  Study  In  1971  are  coming 
true  even  faster  than  that  document  pro- 
posed— and  without  the  focus  for  planning 
and  control  which  Its  blueprmt  provided.  Is 
it,  then,  all  over  for  the  northern  plains? 
WUl  they  mevltably  become  another  Ap- 
palachia?  On  the  Tongue  River  near  Btrney, 
Mont..  Mrs.  Irving  Alderson  Jr.  gives  voice  to 


a   desperate,    last-ditch    courage    that    says 
there  is  still  time  to  save  the  region. 

"To  those  of  you  who  would  exploit  us, 
do  not  underestimate  the  people  of  this 
area.  We  are  the  descendants,  spiritually. 
If  not  actually,  of  those  who  fought  for 
this  land  once,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do 
it  again.  We  intend  to  win." 

Onb   Pakii,t's   Tense    Holdoctt 
(By  Alvln  M.  Josephy,  Jr.) 

The  Bull  Mountain  area,  north  of  Billings, 
Mont.,  Is  a  particularly  fragile  one,  a  grassy 
parldand  whose  irregular  topography  Includes 
rlmrock  walls  and  picturesque  hills  covered 
with  dense  growths  of  ponderosa  pine.  Be- 
cause coal  seams  are  exposed  on  the  rock 
walls  and  outcrop  on  the  hillsides,  contour 
stripping — the  most  destructive  of  all  open- 
cut  techniques — probably  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  reclamation  to  restore  the  present 
natural  beauty  and  scenic  values  would  be 
virtually  impossible.  A  Montana  Coal  Tasic 
Force,  establMied  by  the  state  govemmenjt 
In  August,  1973,  urged  that  no  strip  mining 
be  permitted  there  unless  a  severe  national 
coal  shortage  occurred  in  the  future,  and  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  singled  out  the  area  as  one 
district  of  the  state  In  which  strip  mining 
should  be  banned  outright. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bull  Mountam  area  con- 
tains approximately  130  million  tons  of  coal, 
the  rights  to  which  were  quietly  purchased  by 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  in  permits  and  leases 
from  Burlington  Northern  railroad  and  the 
state  of  Montana.  It  is  owned  by  Continental 
Oil  Co.  (whose  chairman,  John  Q.  McLean, 
bead  of  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  industry  leaders 
wammg  of  an  energy  crisis).  Consol,  as  the 
coal  company  Is  known,  plans  an  911.5  mil- 
lion strip  mine  m  the  Bull  Mountains,  to  be 
worked  over  a  as-year  period.  Its  Initial  pro- 
duction would  be  about  two  million  tons  a 
year,  but  the  figure  would  rise. 

In  1970.  Consol  set  about  purchasing  the 
surface  rights  necessary  to  make  exploration 
drill mgs  to  mine  the  Bull  Mountain  coal. 
Many  of  the  people  m  the  nearest  town. 
Roundup  (population  2.800).  welcomed  the 
development.  Small -scale  deep-mining  had 
been  done  for  many  years  there;  Tony  Boyle, 
the  former  United  Mme  Workers  president, 
bad  oome  from  the  area;  and  the  townspeople. 
Without  landholdlngs  at  stake,  saw  prosperity 
for  themselves  In  Consol's  promises  to  spend 
$1.4  million  each  year  in  the  region  and  em- 
ploy 80  men,  whose  needs,  said  the  company, 
would  generate  240  other  Jolis.  To  the  Boyd 
Charter  family  and  other  ranchers,  however, 
plans  for  the  strip  mine  became  a  night- 
mare. 

Originally  from  western  Wyoming,  the 
Charters  and  their  three  sons  and  a  daughter 
ran  cattle  on  approximately  20  sections  of 
land.  10  of  which  they  owned  and  the  rest 
leased  from  the  Burlington  Northern.  With- 
out wammg.  they  were  visited  one  day  by  a 
land  agent  from  Consol.  who  told  them  that 
the  company  had  bought  the  coal  beneath 
their  land  from  the  federal  government  and 
the  railroad  and  now  wanted  to  drill  explora- 
tory core  holes  preparatory  to  mining. 

He  produced  a  form  for  them  to  sign,  of- 
fering 91  to  release  the  company  from  any 
damages  done  to  their  property  by  the  drill- 
ing. When  the  Charters  refused  to  sign,  the 
agent  left  them  and  made  a  tour  of  other 
ranches,  relating,  according  to  the  word  of 
one  ranch  owner,  that  the  Charters  had 
signed,  and  thus  wlnnmg  the  agreement  of 
a  few  of  them. 

The  company  thereafter  began  harassing 
the  Charters.  Higher  officials,  Including  a 
Consol  regional  vice  president  from  Denver 
and  company  attorneys,  began  showing  up 
at  their  home,  Increasing  the  pressure.  After 
numerous  sessions  the  visits  stopped,  and  the 
Charters  wondered  If  condemnation  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  Instituted  against  them. 

Then,  one  mommg,  they  heard  a  racket 


near  their  house.  They  ran  out,  discovered 
a  Consol  crew  drilling  core  boles  on  a  deeded 
part  of  their  land,  and  ordered  them  to  stop. 
One  of  the  men,  according  to  Charter,  came 
over  t3  them,  threatening  a  fist  fight.  "I  got 
as  much  goddamn  right  on  this  land  as  you." 
he  said. 

The  mfuriated  Charters  finally  drove  the 
crew  off  the  property,  and  they  have  beard 
nothing  more  since  then  from  Consol.  But 
the  company  has  tested  all  around  the  Char- 
ter ranch.  It  can  get  Burlington  Northern  to 
break  the  lease  for  its  part  of  Charter's  hold- 
ings, and  it  still  Intends  to  strip  mine  the 
Bull  Mountains  m  the  near  future.  Far  down 
the  line  from  Continental  Oil's  national 
policy  planner,  John  McLean,  this  small 
Montana  ranching  family  is  one  of  his  vic- 
tims. 


RETIREMENT     OF     MAJ.     GEN. 
CLARENCE  J.  LANG,  US.  ARMY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
a  fellow  Texan,  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  J. 
Lang,  n.S.  Army,  retired  from  active 
duty  service.  As  his  last  post  he  com- 
manded the  Military  Traffic  Management 
and  Terminal  Service.  There  he  main- 
tained the  outstanding  performance  that 
marked  his  entire  career.  So  that  all 
Americans  can  appreciate  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  I  ask 
that  a  brief  biography  of  General  Lang 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

General  Lano 

Oeneral  Lang  was  bom  on  38  June  1918  In 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  received  his  commis- 
sion as  a  second  lieutenant  m  the  QM  Corps 
Reserve  In  May  1940.  He  is  also  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Texas  (M.B.A.  Degree), 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  and  the  In- 
d\istrlal  College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  He 
entered  the  Army  as  a  commissioned  officer 
in  July  1940  as  Assistant  Post  Quartermaster, 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  later  served  with 
the  6th  QM  Bn.  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  During  World 
War  U,  he  served  with  the  28th  Quartermas- 
ter Group  (Truck)  In  Northern  Ireland.  Eng- 
land, Africa,  and  France.  He  commanded  the 
28th  Quartermaster  Group  in  Prance  from 
1944  until  1945. 

Oeneral  LAng  was  commissioned  in  the 
Regular  Army  In  1947  and  transferred  to  the 
Transportation  Corps  in  1960.  He  commanded 
the  Separation  and  Reassignment  Center, 
Camp  Stoneman,  California,  and  was  the 
Comptroller  at  HQ,  San  Francisco  Port  of 
Embarkation,  Fort  Mason,  California,  from 
1949  to  1953.  He  served  as  Comptroller  and 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army  Transpor- 
tation Training  Command,  Port  Eustis,  Vir- 
ginia, from  1953  to  1965.  In  1956.  after  grad- 
uating from  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College, 
General  Lang  went  to  the  Par  East  as  Trans- 
portation Officer,  HQ,  U.S.  Army,  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, IX  Corps,  Okinawa. 

Following  attendance  at  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  1959  he  was  as- 
signed for  two  years  to  the  Transportation 
Division,  J-4  (Logistics),  OJCS.  From  July 
through  October  1961.  Oeneral  Lang  was  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Transportation. 
In  November  1961  he  became  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Military  Management 
Agency.  When  this  agency  was  redesignated 
the  Defense  Traffic  Management  Service.  Gen- 
eral Lang  became  Deputy  Commander,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  until  August  1963.  He 
next  served  as  Deputy  Commander.  VS. 
Army  Transportation  Center  and  Fort  Bustls. 
and  Assistant  Commandant.  U.S.  Army 
Transportation  School.  On  7  October  1964, 
he  became  Director  of  Logistics,  J-4.  HQ.  VS. 
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strike  Oommand.  MacDllI  Air  Force  Base, 
15  June  1957  to  become  Chief  of  Staff,  U^. 
Army  Materiel  Command.  He  assumed  com- 
maad  of  the  Military  Traffic  Management  and 
Tterminal  Service  (MTMTS)  29  April  1969. 

General  Lang's  military  decorations  Include 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

General  Lang  Is  married  to  the  former 
Fredrlcka  Hansen  Cloud.  They  have  three 
children,  and  maintain  their  permanent  resi- 
dence at  314  Elizabeth  Road.  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78209. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  PENSION 
REFORM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  every  day 
we  hear  of  cases  which  demonstrate  the 
overwhelming  need  for  subs  tan  tleil  pen- 
sion reform.  Recently  I  learned  of  the 
case  of  James  L.  Bodell,  Sr.,  who  after 
29  years  of  service  for  his  company,  will 
not  receive  a  penny  of  retirement  bene- 
fits. On  September  12  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Bodell  win  celebrate  his  65th  birthday. 
Such  an  event  should  be  a  joyous  occa- 
sion, but  Mr.  Bodell's  birthday  celebra- 
tion will  be  dampened  by  the  unhappy 
fact  that  his  means  of  support  Is  very 
uncertain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  BodeU's  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LOOANSPOBT.  IND.. 

July  1,  1973. 

Sknator  Haktke:  I  have  been  told  by  sev- 
eral people  that  you  are  the  person  to  write 
to  for  information  on  a  pension. 

I  have  worked  at  MldWest  Plating — l2th 
and  Spear  Street  In  Logansport — since  1944. 
As  of  now,  I  am  the  oldest  rnan  there.  At  the 
time  I  started  they  had  no  pension  plan. 
Two  years  ago  they  voted  and  received  a  pen- 
sion plan — back  dating  it  6  years.  But  (they) 
told  me  I  was  not  entitled  to  it  as  I  was 
passed  59  years  old  when  the  pension  was  put 
in  effect. 

After  29  years  of  service,  isn't  there  some- 
thing that  can  be  done?  My  work  record 
speaks  for  itself.  There  are  two  plants.  No. 
1  Is  In  Kokomo,  Indiana — Its  pension  plan 
was  back  dated  to  time  of  hiring. 

I  wlU   be  66  on   9/12/73   and   would  like 
something  to  show  for  it.  If  you  can  help 
me  or  advise  me  on  what  to  do,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  very  much. 
Sincerely  yo\trs, 

Jamks  L.  Bodxli..  Sr. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bod- 
ell said: 

After  29  years  of  service,  isn't  there  some- 
thing that  can  be  done? 

I  direct  that  question  to  my  colleagues 
and  say  that  something  must  be  done. 
Mr.  Bodell  says: 

I  wUl  be  66  on  9/12/73  and  would  like 
something  to  show  for  It. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  a  65-year- 
old  individual  who  has  put  in  29  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  his  company  must  be 
given  the  dignity  of  an  adequate  pension 
benefit.  He  has  worked  for  it  and  he  de- 
serves it. 

On  May  21  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
the  Federal  Pension  Plans  Protection  Act 
of  1973  (S.  1858)  which  would  prevent 
Just  such  an  injustice  from  occurring.  My 
bill  would  establish  a  vesting  standard 
so  that  a  worker  would  attain  an  irre- 


trievable right  to  his  benefits  after  5 
years  of  service.  This  standard  would  go 
much  further  toward  helping  Mr.  Bodell 
and  the  thousands  like  him  than  either 
the  Finance  Committee  approach  or  the 
approach  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bodell's  case  repre- 
sents thousands  of  similar  injustices 
that  are  perpetrated  throughout  the 
coimtry  each  year.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  act  strongly  and  decisively  to 
right  these  wrongs. 


CONCERN  FOR  OPPRESSED  JEWRY: 
AN  AMERICAN  TRADITION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recori)  an  article  in  the  July-August 
1973  edition  of  the  Jewish  Veteran. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoso, 
as  follows: 
CoNCZRN  roK  Oppkzssed  Jxwst — Am  Aimi- 

CAM  TXASRION 
(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javxts) 

As  protests  m  this  country  have  mounted 
against  Soviet  suppression  of  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens and  u  it  has  become  apparent  that  this 
issue  Is  a  key  question  In  the  trade  negotia- 
tions with  the  USSR,  arguments  have  been 
raised  that  such  a  matter  Is  of  no  concern 
to  the  United  States  as  It  Is  a  domestic  Issue 
Within  the  Soviet  Union.  Opponents  argue 
that  the  United  States  has  no  grounds  for 
protesting  Soviet  treatment  of  Its  citizens  of 
the  Jewish  faith  because,  no  matter  how 
unfortunate  such  maltreatment  may  be.  It 
l8  an  Internal  matter  for  the  USSR  about 
which  we  have  no  basis  to  comment.  This  Is 
not  the  sort  of  thing,  it  is  said,  about  which 
Americans  properly  can  be  concerned.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  wrong  or  worse  for  moral- 
ity and  Justice  in  the  world  I 

This  is  no  domestic  matter  for  the  USSR. 
Also,  it  is  a  matter  of  human  rights  and 
conscience  for  all  the  world.  Indeed,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  a  signatory  of  the  International 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  gives 
the  appeals  from  the  USA  every  juridical 
status  as  the  United  States  is  a  signatory,  too. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  use  strategems  and  clrciimventions 
of  human  rights  to  deprive  their  own  citl- 
zena  of  basic  IntemationaUy  accepted  hu- 
man rights.  The  United  Nations  Charter  as 
well  as  all  considerations  of  morality  dictate 
that  we  should  honor  this  principle. 

In  addition,  it  mvist  not  be  forgotten  that 
It  is  an  historic  American  tradition,  dating 
back  to  the  early  history  of  our  republic,  for 
Americans  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the 
freedom  of  minorities  abroad.  In  1840,  for 
example,  during  the  Presidency  of  Martin 
Van  Buren,  the  United  States  (not  even  a 
century  old  at  the  time  and  with  a  mlnlscule 
Jewish  population)  protested  to  the  mighty 
Ottoman  Empire  concerning  the  persecution 
of  Jews  in  Damascus,  now  the  capital  of 
Syria  but  then  under  Tvirklsh  rule.  President 
Van  Buren's  Secretary  of  State.  John  For- 
syth, referred  to  American  concern  as  a  sub- 
ject "which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  uni- 
versal sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity." 
This  enunciation  of  American  concern  Is 
still  applicable  today,  more  than  130  years 
later. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  Inquired  into  this  well-estab- 
lished American  tradition  of  concern  for  the 
oppressed  abroad.  My  findings  are  revealing. 

In  the  administration  of  almost  every 
American  President  since  the  Civil  War,  from 
Grant  to  Nixon  inclusive,  this  nation  has 
pirotested  maltreatment  of  Jews  in  foreign 
lands.  American  protests  have  occurred  at 


periods  in  our  history  when  the  United  States 
was  a  minor  power  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  Just  as  they  have  occurred  after  this 
nation  achieved  "super  power"  status. 

The  United  States  has  let  its  concern  be 
known  to  the  major  world  powers  such  as  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Em- 
pire and  the  Czarist  Empire  before  World 
War  I.  and  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the 
USSR  since  that  time.  And  we  have  let  our 
concern  over  the  treatment  of  Jews  be  known 
In  the  capitals  of  the  smaller  powers  such  as 
Roumanla.  Poland.  Morocco,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Ecuador. 

These  protests  have  been  more  than  for- 
mal exchanges  between  foreign  ministries. 
UjS.  Presidents  themselves  have  made  it  a 
point  to  express  personally  their  concern  In 
public  pronouncements.  WhUe  we  all  recall 
statements  by  President  Nixon  regarding  the 
maltreatment  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  regarding  Nazi 
persecutions,  it  is  too  often  overlooked  that 
In  his  annual  message  of  December.  1880, 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  told  the  Amer- 
ican people: 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
also  lost  no  opportunity  to  urge  upon  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  the  necessity,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  humane  and  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  age,  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
persecutions  which  have  been  so  prevalent  in 
that  country  of  persons  of  a  faith  other  than 
the  Moslem,  and  especially  of  the  Hebrew 
residents  of  Morocco. 

And  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  In  his 
annual  message  of  December  9,  1891,  declared 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
"has  found  occasion  to  express,  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  but  with  much  earnestness,  to  the  gov. 
emment  of  the  Czar  its  serious  concern  be- 
cause of  the  harsh  measures  now  lieing  en- 
forced against  the  Hebrews  In  Russia."  The 
basis  for  this  declaration  are  as  pertinent 
today  as  they  were  in  1891  when  Harrison 
stated  that  the  "suggestions  of  humanity" 
furnish  "ample  ground  for  the  ren>onstrances 
which  we  have  presented  to  Russia,  while 
our  htstorlc  friendship  for  that  government 
can  not  fail  to  give  the  assurance  that  our 
representations  are  those  of  a  sincere  well- 
wisher." 

This  is  not  to  give  the  impreoslon  that 
American  expressions  of  concern  have  merely 
been  public  statements  or  items  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  The  United  States  has 
again  and  again  demonstrated  its  determi- 
nation to  back  up  its  expressions  of  con- 
science with  action,  even  though  such  action 
might  have  been  seen  as  disadvantageous  to 
us  at  the  time. 

Perh^>8  the  beet  known  Incident  of  this 
type  occurred  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury when  bloody  pogroms  took  place  at 
Smiela,  Odessa,  Kl&blnev,  Bi&lystok  and  else- 
where in  Czarist  Russia,  with  the  number  of 
dead  running  into  the  thousands.  American 
public  opinion  was  de^ly  aroused  by  these 
acts  against  Jews,  and  to  1906  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  Indicating  that  they 
were  "horrified"  by  the  massacres  and  ex- 
tending to  the  bereaved  "the  hearty  sym- 
pathy" of  the  American  people. 

Three  years  later.  In  1909,  Congress  en- 
acted a  measure  requesting  a  renegotiation 
of  the  long-standing  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Russia  which  had  been  in  effect  since  1832. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill 
on  his  last  day   n  office. 

Persecutions  of  Jews  persisted  and  In  1911 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  Joint 
resolution  declaring  the  treaty  with  Russia 
terminated  and  instructing  President  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  to  give  formal  notice  to 
that  effect.  The  State  Department  felt  that 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  would  have  serious 
effects  on  U-S.  commercial  relations  with  the 
Russians  in  addition  to  larger  political  con- 
siderations. In  an  effort  to  head  off  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress,  President  Taft  sought 
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from  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  a  Joint  state- 
ooent  to  be  Issued  within  24  hours  stating  in 
effect  that  the  old  treaty  was  being  termi- 
nated in  the  hope  of  speedily  renegotiating 
an  updated  one.  The  Russians  refused,  and 
on  December  17.  1911  President  Taft  an- 
nounced termination  of  the  treaty  to  be- 
come effective  December  31,  1912. 

There  are  a  number  of  pcvallels  between 
what  occurred  six  decades  ag"  with  respect 
to  Czarist  Russian  anti-Semitism  and  wtiat 
Is  occurring  today  with  respect  to  Soviet 
Russian  antl-Semlttsm.  In  both  Instances, 
before  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  the  Con- 
gress approved  resolutions  expressing  ab- 
horrence of  persecutions  by  the  RuasUtns  of 
her  Jewish  citizens.  When  these  resolutions 
proved  of  little  effect,  a  movement  began  In 
the  Congress  to  seek  stronger  means  of  mdl- 
cattng  American  concern.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  Congressional  action  was 
directed  at  a  long-standing  'x>mmerclal  treaty 
with  the  Russians;  in  our  own  time  Congres- 
sional action  is  being  directed,  through  the 
Jackison-Vanlk-MUl^  Amendment  of  which 
I  am  a  sponsor,  at  the  proposal  to  give  the 
Soviets  "most  favored  nation"  treatment 
In  trade  virith  the  United  States.  And,  again 
as  sixty  years  ago,  the  State  Department 
would  prefer  to  handle  the  matter  through 
its  own  means — now  termed  "quiet  diplo- 
macy"— ^rather  than  through  Congressional 
enactment.  I,  for  one,  feel  that  the  hand  of 
the  State  Department  in  its  "quiet  diplo- 
macy" can  only  be  strengthened  by  the  Jack- 
son-Vanlk-MUls  Amendment,  sponsored  by 
a  majority  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  Soviets  cannot  fall  to  recognize  that 
there  is  an  earnest  conviction  here  that 
should  the  efforts  at  quiet  diplomacy  fall, 
then  Congress  wlU  feel  obligated  to  enact  the 
Amendment. 

There  is  an  additional  Important  paraUel. 
I  feel,  that  as  in  1911,  that  the  Congress  wUl 
once  again  act  and  appropriate  legislation 
will  be  passed. 

The  abrogation  In  1911  of  the  1832  UB.- 
Russlan  commercial  treaty  Is  not  the  sole 
precedent  of  the  United  States  modifying 
its  relations  with  the  Russians  because  of 
their  treatment  of  an  oppressed  minority. 
There  is  also  a  more  recent  precedent  in- 
volving the  Soviet  Oovemment  which  had 
smce  replaced  the  Czarist  regime.  On  Decem- 
ber 3,  1966  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced, with  the  pereonal  approval  of  Pres- 
ident Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  that  the  United 
States  had  suspended  Its  program  of  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  the  USSR  In  protest 
against  the  Soviet  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian uprising. 

■niere  are  also  other  instances  where  the 
United  states  bsw  Indicated  Its  concern  over 
treatment  of  minorities  abroad  through 
means  stronger  than  verbal  protest.  Several 
relatively  recent  examples  come  to  mind.  In 
1938,  culminating  a  series  of  diplomatic 
steps  taken  against  the  Germans  on  the 
grounds  of  persecution  of  Jews,  the  United 
States  recaUed  Ambassador  Hugh  WUson 
from  Berlin. 

In  August.  1963  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  It  was  placing  an  embargo  on 
sales  of  arms  and  military  equipment  to 
South  Africa  to  "emphasize  our  hope  that 
the  Republic  [of  South  Africa]  will  now  re- 
Msess  its  attitude  on  apartheid."  In  this  lat- 
ter instance,  American  action  was  prompted 
because  of  maltreatment  of  blacks. 

Lest  the  Impression  be  given  that  Ameri- 
can protests  against  maltreatment  of  mi- 
norities abroad  has  been  chiefly  centered  on 
incidents  involving  Jews,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  United  States  has  indicated  its 
concern  over  such  disparate  groups  as  Prot- 
estant pastors  In  Bulgaria.  Armenians.  Cre- 
tons,  Africans,  -nbetans,  Hungarians,  Chi- 
nese, Cubans,  and  Poles. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  United  States 
ooncem  about  the  oppression  of  minorities 


abroad  is  as  American  as  apple  pie — and  It  is 
also  as  American  as  chow  meln,  pizza,  and 
bagel  and  lox.  May  It  always  be  sol 


COUNT  YOUR  BLESSINGS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
time  when  we  are  Inundated  with  criti- 
cism of  our  Government,  It  Is  refreshing 
and  very  important  to  get  a  proper  per- 
spective on  the  state  of  the  Nation.  It  Is 
easy  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  prophets  of 
doom,  but  it  is  not  as  easy  to  sing  a  dif- 
ferent tune. 

This  is  why  I  was  very  pleased  to  read 
an  excellent  editorial  by  Howard  Flleger 
In  the  most  recent  Issue  of  VS.  News  & 
World  Report.  He  very  thoughtfully 
points  out  our  many  blessings  while  ac- 
knowledging our  many  problems.  Mr. 
Fllsger  takes  the  position  that  the  good 
outweighs  the  bad  by  far. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share  his 
views  with  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  entitled. 
"Count  Your  Blessings,"  which  appeared 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  August  6, 
1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
Of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Count  Tous  Blessings 
(By  Howard  Flieger) 

With  all  the  carping  and  complaining 
that's  going  on,  it  might  be  weU  to  look 
around  for  a  brighter  side. 

It's  there,  all  right.  The  world  and  its 
people,  at  mid-1973,  really  are  In  pretty  good 
shape,  all  things  considered. 

Item:  For  the  first  time  in  what  seems  like 
ages,  there  Is  no  big  war — anywhere. 

Item:  The  major  nations  of  the  world  have 
gotten  together  to  talk  things  over.  They 
don't  agree  on  many  things,  but,  at  least, 
they  are  talking  and  trying  to  sound  reason- 
able. 

Item:  There  is  hunger  in  the  world — even 
famine  in  Africa — but  not  nearly  as  much  as 
in  the  past.  Food  shortages  are  less  wide- 
spread and  severe  now  than  in  most  of 
history. 

Item :  Sickness  is  no  longer  the  scourage  it 
was  even  as  recently  as  20  years  ago. 

Nowadays,  Just  the  bint  of  a  cholera  out- 
break brings  fast  action  to  stop  It  before  it 
starts.  Such  killers  and  crlpplers  as  polio, 
smallpox,  tuberculosis,  are  curbed. 

True,  the  very  poor  In  remote  and  back- 
ward areas  still  suffer.  But  there  are  fewer 
"remote  and  backward  areas"  In  the  world 
than  ever  before. 

In  most  modern  nations,  the  poor  get  med- 
ical attention  as  good  as  society  can  provide, 
and  at  relatively  little  out-of-pocket  cost. 

Item:  Communications  are  bringing  peo- 
ple closer  together.  Television  broadcasts  via 
satellites  create  Instantaneous,  worldwide 
audiences  everywhere  for  anything  impor- 
tant that  happens  at  home  or  abroad. 

Look  at  the  United  States. 

Certainly  people  are  unhappy  about  the 
bite  of  prices  and  taxes.  They  often  wonder 
where  their  money  goes.  They  are  upset — 
when  they  aren't  bored — by  political  scan- 
dals. 

But  mUUons  never  had  it  so  good. 

By  most  measures,  we  are  in  the  greatest 
boom  on  record.  Growth  in  real  output  in 
1972  was  an  impressive  6  per  cent,  over  all, 
and  hit  8  per  cent  In  early  1973.  Last  year, 
the  median  Income  of  54.4  million  U.S.  fam- 
Ules  was  $11,116,  according  to  a  new  survey 
by  the  census  bureau.  That  not  only  was  a 
new  high,  it  was  a  whopping  8  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  year  before. 


More  than  a  mlUlon  people  moved  up  and 
out  of  the  ranks  of  poverty. 

There  are  more  jobs  than  ever,  and  more 
people  working.  Unemployment  Is  not  solved. 
but  it  is  not  the  problem  it  was. 

Nobody  Is  being  drafted. 

Crime  remains  a  worry.  StUl,  there  is  leas 
violence,  even  in  the  cities.  Demonstrations, 
mass  protests,  have  become  rare.  The  use  of 
narcotics  has  turned  down. 

Out  in  the  world,  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  aren't  speaking  to  each  other,  but 
both  are  talking  cordially  with  their  old 
common  foe — the  once-despised  United 
States. 

Thirty-five  nations  are  trying  to  talk  the 
cold  war  Into  its  final  resting  place. 

The  Middle  East  is  worrisome.  Yet  it  isn't 
In  flames — not  at  this  writing. 

Everywhere,  more  people  are  on  the  move 
for  business  ot  pleasure,  with  more  money  to 
spend,  than  mankind  has  ever  known. 

None  of  this  Is  meant  to  suggest  that  all 
the  problems  on  earth  have  gone  away,  niere 
are  many  things  to  fret  about. 

The  environment  Is  not  what  it  could  be. 
Pollution  is  serious  and  shows  no  evidence  of 
being  conquered  on  an  over-all  basis. 

The  need  for  sources  of  energy  to  keep  the 
world  cranked  up  and  Its  wheels  turning  Is 
acute,  and  s$ems  certain  to  beccnne  more  so 
at  the  present  pace  of  solutions. 

The  dollar  isn't  what  it  used  to  be,  not 
even  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  short:  This  certainly  is  not  the  best  of 
aU  possible  worlds — but  it  is  a  better  place 
than  a  lot  of  people  give  It  credit  for  bemg. 


THE   REAL   ENEMY — INFLATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1973.  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  annual  Labor  Day  picnic  at 
Parmlngton.  N.  Mex.  I  spoke  to  these 
New  Mexico  working  people  about  the 
fight  they  have  made  and  are  continuing 
to  make  against  our  mutual  enemy  in- 
flation. Because  what  I  said  to  them  ap- 
plies equally  to  working  people  In  every 
State.  I  would  like  to  request  that  my 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Sebvics  Above  and  Bxtond  the  Cau.  or 

DtTTT 

Labor  Day  In  1973  should  have  been  re- 
named. In  this  year  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  call  it  "The  Day  of  The  Heroes"— 
because  If  there  are  any  heroes  today  they 
are  the  men  and  women  of  American  Labor 
who  have  been  drafted  to  serve  In  the  front 
lines  of  our  defense  against  Inflation. 

Inflation  is  a  Uttle  Uke  the  weather.  There 
are  a  lot  of  folks  talking  about  It,  but,  as 
WlU  Rogers  used  to  say,  "Ain't  nobody  doing 
anything  about  it."  Elxcept  you — the  working 
people  of  this  nation. 

Among  those  who  talk  a  lot  about  Infla- 
tion—though they  usually  call  it  "the 
economy" — are  the  economists  in  Washing- 
ton. Economists  are  very  interesting  people. 
They  can  make  numbers  disappear  and  re- 
appear faster  than  magicians  hide  rabbits. 
They  average  everything.  They  can  add  your 
salary  to  a  banker's — say  (10,000  and  »60,- 
000 — and  then  by  dividing  they  can  come  up 
with  the  startling  news  that  "on  the  average" 
both  of  you  make  $30,000  a  year.  Which  is 
mathematically  true,  but  try  to  explain  it 
to  your  wife  when  you  tell  her  the  famUy 
can't  afford  a  vacation  this  year! 

There's  an  old  story  in  Washington  about 
the  governnient  economist  who  was  an  ad- 
visor to  the  President— until  one  week-end 
when  he  went  fishing  and  tried  to  wade  a 
stream  with  an  "average"  depth  of  only  three 
feet.    He    drowned    in    the    six    foot    middle 
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pool — and  so  there  was  a  new  economist  at 
his  desk  on  Monday,  averaging  things. 

Well,  we're  going  to  be  hearing  a  lot  about 
those  averages  In  the  next  few  months.  The 
President  says  we  should  stop  talking  about 
Watergate  and  start  talking  about  the  econ- 
omy— he  means  Inflation,  I  guess.  I  don't 
think  we  should  forget  Watergate,  but  Fm 
perfectly  willing  to  talk  about  Inflation. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  It  is  our 
number  one  enemy  today.  I  just  wish  some- 
one In  the  White  House  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  or  at  the  Penta- 
gon— or  In  the  banks  or  big  corporations  of 
this  nation — was  enlisting  to  flght  this  war 
Instead  of  talking  about  it. 

What  Is  the  real  story  on  inflation?  What 
is  it?  How  did  It  get  started?  How  do  we 
stop  it? 

The  answers  you  get  to  those  questions 
will  be  different  with  every  person  you  talk 
to.  But  there  are  some  things  we  can  say 
with  no  fear  of  contradiction. 

First,  it  Isn't  an  entirely  new  problem, 
or  Jiist  an  American  problem.  We  have  had 
some  measure  of  inflation  for  years,  but 
until  1968  it  was  under  pretty  good  control. 
Prom  1962  to  1968  the  consumer  price  In- 
dex— rose  at  a  rate  of  a  little  more  than  two 
percent  a  year.  But  from  the  beginning  of 
1969  it  started  up  drastically — and  it  has 
gone  up  more  than  four  and  one-half  per- 
cent a  year  ever  since.  In  the  flrst  six  months 
of  1973  it  has  gone  up  another  4.7  percent  I 
Now,  no  matter  bow  you  average  It  out, 
that's  inflation ! 

What  do  all  those  figures  mean?  Well,  they 
mean  that  what  you  could  buy  for  »100  in 
1967  cost  you  $132  this  July.  They  mean  that 
your  dollar  U  beginning  to  look  like  a  rab- 
bit skin  full  of  buckshot — it's  so  full  of  holes 
it's  not  going  to  do  much  to  keep  you 
warm  this  winter. 

Now.  you're  going  to  be  told  over  and 
over  again  in  the  next  few  months  that  "on 
the  average"  your  wages  have  gone  up  so 
much  that  It  doesn't  matter  about  the  high 
cost  of  food  or  shoes  or  rent. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  report  that 
the  Tax  Foundation  in  New  York  City  did  for 
Sylvia  Porter,  the  economic  writer.  If  you 
are  the  average  working  man  with  two  chil- 
dren, and  you  have  received  raises  since  1966 
which  brought  your  income  up  from  $10,000 
to  $13,500.  you  shoiUd  be  ahead  of  things — 
right?  Wrong!  You're  making  thlrty-flve  per- 
cent more  than  you  did  six  years  ago — but 
you've  lost  nearly  $800  In  buying  power 
through  inflation  and  higher  taxes. 

Now  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  work- 
ers has  gone  up  about  thlrty-flve  percent — 
but  remember  that's  an  average.  Not  every- 
body got  that  big  a  raise,  and  If  your  Income 
Is  one  of  those  which  has  not  gone  up  that 
much,  your  buying  power  has  gone  down  a 
whole  lot  more!  Your  paycheck  today  ts  a 
lot  like  cotton  candy — It  may  look  big,  but 
It  bites  little. 

And  no  matter  how  you  average  It  out, 
that's  inflation. 

For  working  people  It  really  doesn't  mat- 
ter if  the  price  of  diamonds  has  doubled. 
What  counts  for  the  average  man  Is  a  good 
house  to  live  In,  and  enough  food  in  his 
market  basket,  and  knowing  he  can  afTord 
school  clothes  this  year.  That's  what 
counts — and  that's  where  inflation  really  has 
been  the  worst,  of  course.  Housing.  Ftood. 
Clothes. 

What  happened  to  houses — the  houses 
working  people  need  to  live  In?  They  are 
disappearing  from  the  market — only  one 
percent  of  existing  housing  Is  vacant  today, 
according  to  the  APL-CIO,  and  most  new 
housing  Is  being  bvUlt  for  upper  income 
people. 

From  1960  to  1968  the  average  Interest  on 
home  mortgages  was  5.9  percent.  Prom  1969 
to  1972  the  average  was  8.13  percent — and. 


remember,  every  time  the  Interest  rate  goes 
up  one  percent  you  add  a  lot  of  money  to 
your  monthly  payment  and  to  the  total  cost 
of  your  house.  For  a  $20,000  home  at  6  per- 
cent your  Interest  cost  would  be  $115  a 
month — but  at  8  percent  the  cost  of  interest 
alone  would  be  $164 — about  $50  a  month  dif- 
ference In  your  payment!  And  when  you  add 
it  all  up  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years  of 
payments,  you  2nd  you've  paid  almost  $10,- 
000  more  for  that  $20,000  house  than  you 
would  have  at  the  lower  Interest  cost.  Now, 
that's  Inflation. 

The  cost  of  mortgage  interest  is  going  so 
high  now — up  to  ten  and  eleven  percent  in 
some  places  in  the  nation,  with  large  down 
payments  required — that  the  working  man 
can  no  longer  buy  a  house  at  ali.  More  than 
half  of  all  American  families  earn  less  than 
$12,000  a  year — and  in  todays  market  that 
U  not  enough  to  buy  a  $25,000  home.  But 
this  year  only  twelve  percent  of  all  the  pri- 
vate homes  being  built  will  sell  for  $25,000 
or  less,  according  to  the  Home  Builders  As- 
sociation. So — most  working  people  hive  been 
priced  out  of  the  market.  And  rental  costs 
are  up  more  than  thirty  percent  since  1968, 
too. 

That's  inflation. 

I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about 
food.  The  pK)ple  who  shop  for  their  own 
food  know  what's  happened  in  the  super- 
market. They  don't  have  to  be  told  by  an 
economist  that  the  wholesale  price  index  for 
farm  products  went  up  to  over  180  this 
spring — that's  nearly  double  what  it  was  In 
1967.  They  know  about  beef  shortages  and 
beef  prices,  or  milk  prices,  or  wheat  prices. 
They  know  the  Russians  got  our  wheat — 
and  we  got  their  shortage! 

In  the  depression  people  used  to  say  that 
if  you  had  to  ask  how  much  it  cost  you 
couldn't  afford  it  That's  when  they  were 
talking  about  yachts!  Now  they  could  be 
talking  about  steak! 

For  most  families  food  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  their  budget.  If  you're  a  cor- 
porate executive  it  doesn't  much  matter  if 
hamburger  goes  up  a  dollar  a  pound.  Now 
Mr.  Herbert  Stein,  an  Administration  econ- 
omist, says  that  "on  the  average"  we're  all 
Ijetter  off  than  we  ever  were  before.  He  says 
that  food  is  only  22.5  percent  of  the  cost 
price  index,  so  it's  not  so  important.  Well, 
maybe  so.  On  the  average.  But  for  people 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pay  scale,  a  rise  of 
twenty-flve  percent  in  grocery  store  prices — 
and  that's  what  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
has  been  so  far  this  year — a  rise  like  that 
prices  them  out  of  the  su[>erniarket. 

If  you  earn  $52,000  a  year,  and  it  costs  you 
$50  a  week  to  feed  your  family,  it's  only  Ave 
percent  of  your  income.  You  can  afford  to  be 
averaged  in  and  averaged  out,  and  you  still 
keep  eating.  But  If  you  only  earn  $100  a  week, 
that  $60  food  basket  is  half  your  Income.  And 
no  economist  can  average  that  problem  out 
for  you.  That's  inflation. 

Another  thing  you're  going  to  hear  a  lot 
about  when  you  start  listening  to  the  ex- 
perts In  Washington  In  the  next  few  months, 
is  that  a  Democratic  Congress  has  caused  all 
this  Inflation  by  spending  too  much — or  that 
working  people  have  caused  it  all  by  buying 
too  much  and  earning  too  much.  Don't  you 
believe  it. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated nearly  four  billion  less  than  the 
President  requested.  But  the  Congress 
wanted  to  spend  what  money  we  had  for 
education  and  health  and  veterans.  The 
President  vetoed  a  lot  of  those  bills.  It  was 
money  for  mlUtary  Increases  the  President 
wanted  to  approve. 

In  order  to  help  flght  inflation,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  gave  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  prices  and  wages,  and 
interest  and  profits — in  1970.  He  didn't  want 
to  use  it  then.  He  was  planning  to  control 


infiatlon  with  a  "little  bit"  of  unemployment, 
remember? 

Unfortunately,  we  got  both — the  unem- 
ployment and  the  inflation.  Finally  in  1971 
things  got  so  bad  the  President  started  the 
Phases  and  the  freezes  wc  have  had  ever 
since.  It's  been  an  uneven  sort  of  flght.  We 
fought  inflation  with  wage  control.  And  some 
price  control.  But  not  control  on  profits  or 
interest.  Corporate  proflts  have  been  astro- 
nomical— up  14  percent  in  1971,  fifteen  per- 
cent in  1972,  and  up  24  percent  on  an  annual 
basis  so  far  this  year.  Bank  proflts  are  up 
more  than  80  percent  since  1968. 

But  the  control  on  wages  has  been  pretty 
flrm.  Your  income  hasn't  gone  up  more  than 
flve  and  one-half  percent  per  year  In  the 
whole  period — on  the  average. 

The  President  asked  for  a  "little"  sacriflce 
on  the  part  of  Labor — in  order  to  flght  infla- 
tion. 

But  he  didn't  offer  any  medals — and  be 
didn't  draft  any  corporate  executives  to  flght 
the  battle  at  your  side,  either. 

That  is  why  I  think  today  should  be  called 
The  Day  of  the  Heroes -this  year.  The  only 
soldier  in  the  fight  against  Infiatlon  has  been 
the  American  working  man — he  has  held 
fast.  He  still  holds  fast. 

So  when  they  start  telling  you — and  they 
will — that  it's  your  fault  for  buying  too 
much,  or  eating  too  much,  or  earning  too 
much,  you  tell  them  that  here's  one  Senator 
who  thinks  you  deserve  a  medal  for  holding 
the  line  against  infiatlon  while  every  one  else 
in  business  went  ahead — no  matter  what  the 
averages  said. 

If  the  Generals  at  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Advisors  at  the  White  House  and  the  $40,000 
&  year  economists  could  manage  to  keep  their 
increased  costs  down  as  labor  has,  then  we 
might  begin  to  make  some  headway  against 
the  "real"  enemy,  Infiatlon.  Until  they  do, 
you  get  my  nomination  for  the  medal  which 
reads  "Above  and  Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty." 


THREAT  BY  SAUDI  ARABIA  TO  CUT 
BACK  ITS  DAILY  PRODUCTION  OP 
OIL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
last  few  weeks  there  have  been  a  series 
of  policy  changes  and  threats  by  the  oil 
rich  Middle  East  nations.  The  most  re- 
cent threat  by  Saudi  Arabia  to  cut  back 
its  daily  production  by  a  million  barrels 
if  the  United  States  does  not  change  its 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  within  the  next 
6  months  is  so  serious  that  It  should  have 
been  spread  across  the  front  page  of 
every  newspaper  within  the  United 
States.  If  Saudi  Arabia  carries  out  Its 
threat,  the  consequences  will  be  a  night- 
mare for  the  United  States  and  other  oil 
dependent  nations. 

Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  more  oil 
reserves  than  any  other  country,  is  the 
only  country  which  can  Increase  its  pro- 
duction to  rates  that  might  come  close 
to  meeting  the  world's  growing  demand 
for  petroleum.  Western  Hemisphere 
sources  of  oil  have  reached  peak  produc- 
tion capacity  and  can  no  longer  increase 
their  exports  to  the  United  States.  Our 
ever-increasing  demand  for  Imports  will 
have  to  be  supplied  in  large  part  by  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  threat  by  Saudi  Arabia  came  on 
the  heels  of  the  Libyan  nationalization 
of  the  American  oil  companies  in  Libya. 
Also,  Libya  Increased  the  price  of  Its 
crude  oil  to  $6  per  barrel,  which  with 
transportation  cost  is  over  $2  more  per 
barrel  than  domestic  crude  oil.  The 
Libyan  crude,  which  Is  low-sulfur  con- 
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tent  crude  oil,  will  be  needed  by  the 
United  States  this  winter. 

Our  national  security  has  been  placed 
in  Jeopardy.  Subsequent  action  by  the 
Middle  East  cartel  cannot  be  predicted. 
But  if  the  Saudi  Arabian  announcement 
Is  an  indication  of  things  to  come,  then 
the  situation  is  grave  indeed. 

We,  Americans,  do  have  a  choice.  We 
can  invest  money  now  to  start  expansion 
of  our  domestic  energy  industries,  or  we 
can  pay  more  for  foreign  crude  oil  im- 
imrts — if  the  foreign  countries  that  have 
the  oil  see  fit  to  sell  it  to  us  at  all.  The 
leverage  that  the  Middle  East  countries 
have  will  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
Unless  we  build  our  own  strong  domestic 
energy  Industry  we  could  find  ourselves 
a  second  rate  world  power. 

llie  time  to  act  Is  now.  The  price  of 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead  needs  to  be 
deregulated  so  that  supplies  will  be  in- 
creased. The  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
should  not  be  restricted.  Pipelines  need 
to  be  built  to  deliver  the  natural  gas  and 
crude  oil.  Coal  production  needs  to  be 
expanded.  New  emphasis  on  research 
and  development  must  be  promoted. 

Congress  cannot  allow  this  great 
country  to  become  so  dependent  upon 
energy  supplies  that  it  must  alter  its  for- 
eign policy  because  of  political  or  eco- 
nomic blackmail  by  any  nation  possess- 
ing the  much  needed  supplies. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  RESERVE  IN  THE 
SANTA  BARBARA  CHANNEL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  just 
before  the  Senate  adjourned  for  the  Au- 
gust recess,  I  introduced  S.  2339.  my  bill 
to  create  a  Federal  energy  reserve  In  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  This  bill  Is 
similar  but  not  identical  to  legislation 
I  have  introduced  in  both  the  91st  and 
the  92d  Congresses  to  protect  the  chan- 
nel from  the  hsizards  of  premature  oil 
drilling. 

On  August  24,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Francis  Sarguis,  president  of  Oet 
Oil  Out.  Inc. — GOO — notifying  me  of 
QOO's  unsmimous  endorsement  of  S. 
2339.  GOO  Is  the  umbrella  organization 
of  environmental  groups  and  local  gov- 
ernments agencies  fighting  to  protect 
the  ecology  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel and  coastline.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
their  endorsement  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  their  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

QiT  On.  Out!  Inc., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  August  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Cianston, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Senator  Cranston:  Today  the  Ex- 
ecutive Conunlttee  of  Get  OU  Out!  Inc.  met 
to  review  your  bUl  8.  2239  introduced  by  you 
earlier  this  month.  As  you  know,  we  have 
worked  closely  with  your  staff  these  past 
months  to  develop  a  bUl  that  might  have 
the  best  chance  of  passage,  and  yet  meet  our 
mutual  objectives  for  the  Channel. 

Acting  for  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  for 
the  entire  membership,  the  Committee  voted 
xinanimously  to  support  S.  2239.  We  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  to  save 
the  SanU  Barbara  Channel.  It  is  our  belief 


tliat  S.  2289  wlU  halt  oU  development  in  the 
Channel  at  least  until  such  time  as  tech- 
nology can  be  developed  that  wUl  protect 
its  environmental  uniqueness. 

With  best  wishes  and  again  many  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  Sargcu, 

President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  Santa  Barbara 
News  Press  editorialized  on  August  13 
about  the  need  for  the  Congress  to  move 
forward  with  the  pending  bills  to  protect 
the  Santa  Barbara  Chaimel.  This  is  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  strong  local  senti- 
ment in  Santa  Barbara  that  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  must 
be  afforded  the  protection  it  deserves.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BSEAKTHR017GB   ON    On.   HEARINGS 

Rep.  Charles  M.  Teague's  announcement 
that  a  House  subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings In  the  next  several  weeks  on  legislation 
governing  oil  develc^ment  In  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  represents  a  breakthrough 
which  wUl  be  welcomed  by  local  residents  and 
others  long  concerned  with  the  issue. 

On  his  visit  here  during  the  congressional 
recess,  the  congressman  said  he  had  been  as- 
B\ired  of  the  hearings  by  Rep.  Patsy  T.  Mink 
(D-HawaU)  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  subcommittee  on  mines  and  mining. 
Three  measures  will  be  up  for  consideration, 
including  an  administration  bill  that  would 
set  aside  half  of  the  70  leases  in  the  channel 
as  an  oil-free  sanctuary,  but  permitting  de- 
velopment of  the  rest. 

A  fourth  bUl  is  to  be  introduced  by  Bep. 
Teague,  as  a  companion  measure  to  one  in- 
troduced ia  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston. It  provides  for  exploratory  drilling  in 
the  channel  but  bans  subsequent  production, 
with  any  discovered  reserves  held  for  future 
use. 

Teague  paid  generous  credit  to  the  efforts 
of  Santa  Barbarans  and  environmental 
groups  elsewhere  for  obtaining  a  hearing 
decision  on  the  all-Important  bills.  He  noted 
also  Rep.  Mink's  home  state  of  Hawaii  has 
much  In  common  with  the  local  channel  re- 
gion, with  its  scenic  beauty,  tourism  and  es- 
thetic and  environmental  problems  accom- 
panying growth.  Her  sensitivity  to  such  mat- 
ters has  been  helpful,  he  said. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  Rep.  Teague  him- 
self, and  to  Sen.  Cranston,  for  conducting 
thorough  studies  of  the  environmental  chal- 
lenge to  the  channel,  drafting  relevant  oil- 
control  legislation  and  pushing  persistently 
for  congressional  hearings  and  decisions.  As 
Teague  observes,  an  important  congressional 
breakthrough  has  finally  taken  place. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
finally.  I  wish  to  sulvlse  the  Senate  of 
what  my  intention  was  in  including  a 
provision  in  S.  2339  which  allows  oil  de- 
velopment in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel during  a  national  emergency.  The 
specific  wording  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
has  raised  concern  that  the  President 
could  use  this  provision  to  make  my  bill 
essentially  inoperative  should  it  become 
law.  WhUe  I  beUeve  that  the  wording 
of  the  bill  Is  quite  clear  in  Its  require- 
ment for  a  specific  flndmg  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  national  emergency  In  oil 
and  gas  exists  followed  by  a  specific  dec- 
laration that  the  suspension  should  be 
lifted  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  some  Presidents 


might  abuse  such  authority  and  hastily 
open  up  the  channel  for  drilling.  Conse- 
quoitly.  I  Intend  to  write  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  where  the  bill  Is  now 
pending,  to  suggest  two  possible  changes 
in  this  provision  which  will  clear  up  any 
possible  confusion  about  my  Intent:  the 
suspension  on  drilling  in  the  channel 
shall  remain  in  effect  imtll,  ffrst,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  the 
conditions  specified  in  section  4  of  my  bill 
have  been  met;  or  second,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  face  of  a  grave 
nationsd  emergency  and  threat  of  war 
finds  and  declares  it  necessary  tempo- 
rarily to  produce  oil  in  the  channel. 

The  Sfuita  Barbara  Channel,  which  so 
many  of  us  have  been  fighting  to  protect 
for  so  long,  is  a  precious  resource:  it 
contains  stretches  of  some  of  California's 
most  spectacular  shoreline  as  well  as  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  It  also  contains 
one  of  the  largest  oil  discoveries  on  the 
Pacific  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The 
proper  utilization  of  both  of  these  re- 
sources will  require  that  the  channel 
be  protected  while  we  develop  a  safe 
technology  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 


EDITORIALS  ON  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Watergate  controversy  has  arisen, 
the  Nation's  press  has  become  an  object 
of  great  scrutiny.  Since  newsmen  are  the 
primary  conveyors  of  public  information, 
their  objedtlvity  and  fairness  in  report- 
ing Watergate-related  events  are  valid 
points  of  inquiry. 

Some  are  unquestionably  dedicated  to 
destroying  the  President  at  any  cost.  The 
great  majority,  however,  have  exercised 
great  restraint  and  caution  in  dissemi- 
nating complex,  and  often  conflicting. 
Information.  Most  have  abided  by  the 

constitutional  mandate  that  any  man 

including    the    President — is    Innocent 
until  proven  guilty. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  three 
editorials  which  emanated  from  the 
South  Carolina  news  media  which  ad- 
here to  the  precepts  of  fadmess  and 
objectivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Stand 
on  Watergate,"  which  was  broadcast  on 
WSPA  radio  and  television.  Spartanburg 
S.C.,  August  20  and  21,  1973;  the  edito- 
rial entlUed  "The  Nixon  Speech,"  which 
appeared  in  the  News  k  Courier,  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  August  17,  1973;  and  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Mr.  Nixon:  Innocent," 
which  appeared  in  the  Columbia  Record, 
Columbia,  S.C.  August  17,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stand  on  Watergate 

The  so-called  flrst  phase  of  the  Watergate 
investigation  has  ended,  the  President  has 
made  his  answer,  and  the  media  has  had  its 
rebuttal. 

After  the  most  exhaustive  Senate  investi- 
gation In  history,  after  the  longest  continu- 
ous television  hearings  since  the  advent  of 
the  tube,  and  after  the  most  complete  cover- 
age of  any  story  since  World  War  n,  the 
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American  people,  as  WSPA  sees  It,  are  con- 
fronted with  one  simple  question,  to  wit: 

Wbo  should  they  believe — a  twice  elected 
President  ot  the  United  States  or  a  young 
30-year  old  lawyer  in  an  unjustified  elevated 
Wblte  House  position  who  became  enmeshed 
in  unprecedented  political  Intrigue  and  then 
turned  against  bis  benefactors  to  protect  his 
.own  hide. 

So  far  as  WSPA  Is  concerned,  the  answer 
Is  easy. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  President 
Nixon  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
ridiculous  break-In  at  the  Democratic  Bead- 
quarters  In  the  Watergate  Hotel.  What  the 
Senate  Committee  has,  with  its  far-flvmg 
staff  of  lawyers  and  investigators,  been  seek- 
ing to  prove  \B  that  the  President  was  a  part 
or  had  knowledge  of  the  cover-up  to  obstruct 
justice.  The  only  evidence,  after  spending 
over  5  million  dollars,  the  Committee  has 
produced  Is  the  testimony  of  one  John  Dean. 

There  is  a  direct  conflict  between  what  the 
President  says  and  what  his  former  counsel, 
the  man  be  relied  upon  to  keep  blm  i&> 
formed  on  Watergate,  says: 

WSPA  accepts  the  word  of  the  man  who 
carried  49  states  In  the  last  Presidential 
election  rather  than  the  word  of  a  turncoat 
employee  of  the  President  who  betrayed  the 
trust  placed  in  bltn  and  then  by  his  own 

assumption  sought  to  tar  the  man  who  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  in  the  White  Hoiise. 
In  saying  this  WSPA  does  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  President  Nixon  is  without  fault. 
He  permitted  a  little  governmental  hierarchy 
to  grow  up  within  the  Wblte  House  rather 
than  farming  out  duties  to  department  heads 
and  having  a  real  cabinet  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Watergate  has  been  blown  up  by  the  antl- 
Nlzon  media  clear  out  of  any  reasonable  pro- 
portions. Prom  the  very  beginning  it  has  been 
obvious  that  the  root  of  the  political  problem 
in  this  country  is  a  five  letter  word — money. 
If  the  Ervin  Conunlttee  will  come  up  with  a 
concrete  plan  to  limit  and  control  the  use  of 
money  tn  political  campaigns  on  all  levels 
Involving  Federal  offices,  they  will  render 
the  Nation  a  great  service  and  Indeed  may 
save  o^xt  democratic  processes. 

The  time  has  come,  as  WSPA  sees  It,  for 
the  courts  to  take  over  the  Watergate  alfalr 
and  send  to  Jail  those  responsible  for  the 
mess  they  created. 

This  Nation,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  stattis 
as  a  world  power  and  maintain  a  stable 
economy  with  law  and  order  at  home,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  another  six  months  of 
Watergate  limelight  brought  on,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  a  hostile  media. 


Ths  NrcoN  Sfxscr 

While  President  Nixon  added  nothing  new 
to  his  position  on  Watergate  and  related 
matters,  hts  steadfast  denial  of  guilt  came 
firmly  through  his  Wednesday  night  addreos 
to  the  nation.  He  was  equally  adamant  In 
refusing  to  yield  recordings  of  conversations 
inside  the  White  House. 

The  response,  as  might  be  expected.  Is  the 
same  as  before.  Those  who  disbelieve  the 
President  still  disbelieve,  and  those  who  de- 
mand release  of  the  tai>es  are  still  demanding. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  a  strong  point,  in  our 
opinion,  in  urging  that  the  country  must 
keep  moving  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
Watergate.  He  called  for  an  end  to  "obaesslon 
with  the  past,"  and  said  the  coiirts  woxild 
deal  with  the  guilty. 

Whether  the  courts  or  any  other  tribunal 
ever  decide  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  involvement 
Is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  now. 
History  Itself  may  not  be  able  to  record  a 
verdict  on  that  issue.  Impeachment,  aa  we 
see  it,  is  both  unlikely  and  iinprofltable. 

MeanwhUe,  Mr.  Nixon  as  President  has 
other  obligations  as  chief  executive.  Until  a 
successor  comes  along,  he  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  and  duty  to  serve.  The  best 
interest  of  the  country  requires  that  he  at- 


tend to  those  duties  for  which  he  is  well 
qualified.  The  next  election  is  only  a  little 
more  than  three  years  from  now.  The  penal- 
ties of  Watergate  can  wait,  but  the  governing 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  put  off. 

Mr.  Nixon's  coolness  under  fire  is  phenom- 
enal. Even  those  who  hate  him  have  to  admire 
his  stamina.  For  the  sake  of  the  Republic, 
we  pray  that  Mr.  Nixon's  strength  endures 
through  these  difficult  times,  and  that  be  is 
granted  the  opportunity  to  function  fully  as 
President. 

Ma.  Nizon:  IiTNOcnrr 

Individual  reactions  to  President  Nixon's 
national  address  on  Watergate  wiU  vary 
widely  and  can  be  measured  by  the  precon- 
ceptions of  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  preconceptions  regarding  what 
Mr.  Nixon  said  or  should  have  said. 

That  Is,  If  an  Individual  wanted  a  play-by- 
play account  from  the  President,  naming 
names,  giving  dates  and  hours  and  verbatim 
accounts  of  conversations,  that  person  is 
disappointed.  The  President  offered  no  play- 
by-play  and,  apparently,  he  will  not. 

What  he  attempted.  Instead,  was  a  gen- 
eral analysis  with  a  protracted  discussion 
of  principles  rather  than  minute  details.  He 
sought  to  prove  his  own  Innocence,  resub- 
stantlate    his    efforts    to   find   the   truth 

through  regular  investigatory  channels  and 
the  White  House  staff  and  to  provide  an  his- 
torical persjiectlve  on  the  issue  as  It  In- 
volves the  office  of  the  Presldentcy. 

None  of  this  satisfies  the  inveterate 
committee.  These  people  wanted  the  Presi- 
dent to  say,  in  this  Judgment,  that  this 
particular  individual  was  telling  the  truth 
and  the  other  individual  was  lying — names, 
dates,  details. 

In  short,  they  wanted  the  same  kind  of 
testimony  delivered  under  oath  before  the 
committee  by  a  series  of  witnesses.  Unques- 
tionably, the  President  and  his  counselor 
considered  and  rejected  such  an  alternative. 
They  may  lie  right;  they  may  be  wrong. 

Instead,  the  President  said  it  "would  not 
be  right  for  me  to  try  to  sort  out  the  evi- 
dence, to  rebut  specific  witnesses,  or  pro- 
nounce my  own  Judgments  about  their 
credibility.  This  is  for  the  committee  and 
the  coxmtry." 

To  us,  the  attitude  makes  sense.  The 
President  should  not  sit  as  Judge  and  Jury 
to  acquit  or  condemn  any  of  the  individuals 
involved.  XTltimately,  our  Judicial  system 
will  pass  judgment  on  the  individuals  and 
their  degrees  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

The  Ervin  Committee's  Job  remains  a  sim- 
ple one — to  find  out  wtiat  went  on  and  to 
write  corrective  legislation  to  discourage  or 
prevent  repetitions. 

The  courts  will  release  the  innocent  and 
fine  or  JaU  the  guilty. 

The  President  said,  simply,  that  he  bad 
no  prior  knowledge  of  the  Watergate  in- 
cident and  neither  authorized  nor  encour- 
aged subordinates  to  engage  In  Illegal  or 
improper   campaign   tactics. 

For  himself,  he  pledged  "a  new  level  of 
political  decency  and  integrity  m  America — 
in  which  what  has  been  wrong  in  our  poli- 
tics no  longer  corrupts  or  demeans  what  Is 
right." 

The  singular  fact  is  that,  as  Mr.  Nixon 
pointed  out,  not  a  single  person  has  alleged 
that  he  had  prior  knowledge  of  Watergate 
and  only  one,  John  Dean,  has  contended 
that  he  knew  of  the  coverup.  Every  other 
witness  has  contradicted  Dean's  assertion 
that  the  President  knew  of  the  concealment 
as  early  as  last  September. 

What  now?  Our  consistent  opinion  has 
been,  and  is,  that  unless  and  until  there  is 
substantial  and  unequivocal  evidence  that 
the  President  knew  about  Watergate  or  its 
coverup  that  he  Is  innocent.  Not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  that  would  be  acceptable  to  a 
court  of  law  has  indicated  any  wrong-doing 
on  the  President's  part. 


Thoas  who  preconceive  the  President  as 
guilty,  or  objected  to  bU  election  or  pres- 
ence in  the  White  House,  will  continue  to 
convict  him,  regardless.  Thoee  who  are  more 
dispassionate  will  hopefully  req>ect  the 
President's  decision  to  protect  his  office,  his 
administration,  and  the  system  of  govern- 
ment that  Is  ours. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, September  2,  1973,  former  Repre- 
sentative Wesley  A.  D'Ewart  died.  He  was 
83  years  old.  His  death  brought  to  an  end 
a  most  Illustrious  career  in  Montana. 
One  that  included  service  in  the  Montana 
Legislature,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

When  I  went  to  the  Montana  Legisla- 
ture in  1937  one  of  the  new  members  on 
the  Republican  side  was  Wes  D'Ewart. 
Despite  our  party  differences  we  found 
many  matters  of  mutual  interest  and  be- 
came friends.  He  stayed  in  the  legisla- 
ture until  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to 
succeed  James  F.  O'Connor  in  a  special 
election  In  1945.  In  the  meantime  I  was 
an  assistant  attorney  general  for  the 
State  of  Montana  and  then  went  off  to 
World  War  n.  When  I  returned  he  was 
still  in  the  Congress  and  we  renewed  our 
friendship.  When  I  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1951  and  as- 
signed to  the  Interior  Committee  he 
greeted  me  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
majority  both  on  the  committee  and  in 
the  House.  We  clashed  on  his  grazing 
bill  which  was  one  of  the  principal  leg- 
islative struggles  that  emanated  from  the 
Interior  Conmilttee  in  the  83d  Congress. 
But  nevertheless  we  were  friends  and  our 
legislative  differences  were  left  within  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Wes  D'Ewart  was  a  stalwart  supporter 
of  the  Montana  farmer.  He  was  an  early 
organizer  of  the  REA  in  Montsma  and 
continued  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
REA  program  during  his  entire  career. 
Wes  D'Ewart's  contribution  to  Montana 
and  to  America  has  been  considerable. 
In  Montana  he  was  privileged  to  enjoy 
his  retirement  as  an  elder  statesman  of 
the  Republican  Party.  He  loved  Montana, 
he  was  an  outstanding  Montana  citizen 
and  many  mourn  his  passing. 


NATURE  KNOWS  NO  POLITICS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators and  readers  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  Stephen  Rosenfeld,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1973.  The  article  Is  a  thoughtful 
reminder  of  massive  people  problems  and 
humanitarian  needs  resulting  from  nat- 
ural disasters,  and  of  the  urgent  need 
for  a  greater  compassion  and  a  more  or- 
ganized response  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  with 
abilities  to  help.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Natctz  Knows  No  PoLmcs 
(By  Stephen  8.  Rosenfeld) 
Floods  in  Paicistan,  an  earthquake  in 
Mexico,  drought  in  West  Africa:  these  dU- 
asters  remind  us  that  the  condition  of 
many— most— humans  in  the  world  stUl  de- 
pends on  acts  of  nature,  not  on  acts  of  man. 
It  Is  a  sobering  thoxaght.  particularly  at  thU 
time  of  svunmer  when  the  government,  which 
Is  ao  often  thought  of  (in  Washington  at 
least)  as  the  agency  principally  responsible 
for  our  collective  ups  and  downs,  is  on  holi- 
day. 

In  Pakistan,  the  flood  devastation,  though 
not  yet  tallied,  could  well  surpass  in  value 
and  effect  the  total  of  foreign  aid  which 
the  country  has  received  through  the  poet- 
war  years.  In  West  Africa,  a  region  which 
has  received  relatively  little  aid,  the  toll  of 
drought  may  amount  to  some  years'  ONP. 

Americans  nuiy  be  less  well  equipped  than 
any  other  people  to  understand  the  molesta- 
tions of  nature.  We  are  further  from  the  land 
and  we  have  been  more  successful  in  using 
money  and  technology  as  a  cushion  against 
such  disasters.  New  England  exp>erlenced 
major  floods  by  Its  standards  earlier  this 
summer,  for  a  smaU  Instance,  but  vacationers 
who  arrived  a  few  weeks  later  couldn't  tell. 
It  is  presently  Inconceivable  In  our  country 
that  an  act  of  nature  could  aSect  the  whole 
prospects  of  the  nation  but  it  is  inconceiv- 
able m  many  poor  countries  tliat  such  an  act 
could  not.  Citing  drought  and  other  adverse 
weather  conditions  over  the  last  two  years, 
the  head  of  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  said  in  June  it  was 
mtolerable  but  true  that  the  world  should 
still  find  itself  "almost  entirely  dependent 
on  a  single  season's  weather  and  crop  con- 
ditions for  Its  basic  food  supplies." 

We  Americans  sometimes  distract  our- 
selves by  worrying  about  such  exotic  con- 
tingencies as  the  melting  of  the  polar  ice 
cap:  but  there  are  serious  men  who  fear 
that  the  world's  rain  patterns  may  be  perma- 
nently changing — with  terrible  effects.  Our 
new  concern  for  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment seems  trite  next  to  the  concern  which 
others  have  for  the  fundamental  envlron- 
mentid  conditions  of  their  personal  and  na- 
tional livelihoods. 

To  most  Americans,  natural  disasters  are 
something  to  organize  relief  missions  for.  To 
poor  people  in  poor  cotmtries,  those  disas- 
ters— whether  they  come  in  sudden  spurts 
or  are  simply  a  continuing  condition  of  vtil- 
nerability  to  nature — are  their  lives. 

There  Is  only  a  very  tentative  and  frag- 
mentary world  "community"  when  it  comes 
to  natvutil  disasters,  for  aU  the  well  inten- 
tioned  pleas  to  compose  such  a  community. 
The  oft  quoted  Donne  line  that  "no  man  Is 
an  island"  Is,  polltlcaUy  speaking,  a  mock- 
ery. Countries  in  trouble  get  token  temporary 
help.  With  the  cold  war  muted  in  its  third- 
world  aspect  and  with  the  rich  countries 
responding  mostly  to  their  own  internal  de- 
mands, ths  day  of  big  handouts  seems  to 
have  passed. 

The  goal  of  improving  or  rescuing  pec^le's 
lives  is  approached  only  very  gingerly  by  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
states  with  means.  It's  easy  to  dismiss  as 
"Intervention."  PoUtical  relations  among  the 
major  countries  and  blocs  preoccupy  their 
politicians  and  diplomats. 

World  Bank  President  Robert  McNamara, 
for  one,  has  urged  everybody  to  consider 
that  misery  in  poor  countries  may  boU  over 
and  affect  the  security  of  rich  countries.  But 
this  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  rich 
has  nowhere  been  seriously  heeded. 

It  takes  one's  breath  away  to  realize  that 
the  world's  pc^tUatlon  may  almost  double 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  an  explosion  sure 
to  produce  ever  larger  coUlslons  of  nature 
against  man,  if  only  t>ecause  there  wiU  I>e 
that  many  more  people  aroimd  to  be  vlc- 
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timlBed  by  floods,  droughts  and  the  ravages 
of  other  man- aggravated  natural  disasters. 

How  much  simpler  it  is  to  work  for  a  more 
sophisticated  balance  of  power  and  a  more 
highly  polished  structure  of  peace  among  na- 
tions that,  so  to  spttX,  occupy  the  high 
groiind  of  the  globe. 


PROBLEMS  ON  WALL  STREET 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  sevend  months  I  have  come  across 
some  excellent  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  which 
describe  the  serious  financial  problems 
Wall  Street  is  having  at  the  present  time. 
Although  the  articles  are  now  several 
months  old,  they  do  underscore  quite 
well  some  of  the  fundamental  problems 
on  Wall  Street  today. 

These  articles  pomt  out  that  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  late  1960'8  was  related 
to  back-ofBce  problems  and  an  exceed- 
ingly large  volume  of  business,  the  pres- 
ent crisis  results  from  a  very  low  vol- 
ume of  business  coupled  with  escalating 
operating  costs.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  reasons  for  the  low  volume  of  busi- 
ness, including  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  market  partially  due  to  the  Water- 
gate situation,  the  Government's  failure 
to  stop  inflation  and  the  International 
money  market's  gyrations.  But  I  believe 
that  the  decline  to  number  of  800,000 
individual  shareholders  in  the  past  year, 
the  first  such  reversal  in  20  years  of 
recordkeeping,  is  also  due  to  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  workings  of  the  mai^et 
itself. 

I  have  talked  to  many  individuals, 
both  professionals  and  individual  inves- 
tors, who  believe  strongly  that  the  mar- 
ket is  becoming  more  and  more  domi- 
nated by  institutions.  Understandably, 
they  are  quite  discouraged  about  this 
trend.  They  question  whether  individ- 
uals should  Invest  in  the  stock  market 
when  Its  workings  are  likely  to  be  decid- 
ed by  the  actions,  wise  or  unwise,  of  a 
few  Institutional  money  managers.  The 
statistics  of  the  past  year  reflect  these 
fears  by  indicating  a  substantial  decline 
in  the  tradtag  of  Individuals  rather  than 
institutions. 

The  Senate's  major  initiative  this  year 
with  respect  to  the  securities  markets 
has  been  to  pass  legislation  which  bars 
restrictions  on  the  extent  to  which  stock 
exchange  members  can  deal  for  their 
own  accounts  until  commission  rates  on 
transactions  of  all  sizes  are  negotiated. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  legislation 
would  be  to  give  institutions  the  green 
light  to  join  stock  exchanges  simply  to 
deal  for  their  own  accoimts  and  save  the 
commission  rates  they  now  must  pay.  It 
seems  evident  to  me  that  as  a  result,  in- 
stitutional dominance  of  the  market- 
place can  only  Increase,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance. Individual  investors,  noting 
this  trend,  probably  will  become  even 
more  reluctant  to  help  provide  the  mar- 
ket with  the  depth  and  liquidity  it  needs 
by  investing  their  funds. 

I  am  also  not  convinced  that  the  In- 
dividual Investor  will  be  better  off  if  com- 
mission rates  are  fully  negotiated.  Prom 
both  the  standpoint  of  the  rate  itself  and 
the  necessity  to  prevent  pricing  abuses 
which  might  eliminate  some  of  the  small 


brokerage  houses  that  now  cater  to  In- 
dividual Investors,  it  is  desirable  to  move 
cautiously  when  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  negotiated  commission  rates  for 
small  transactions.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  negotiated  commission  rates, 
however,  this  is  certainly  a  separable  Is- 
sue from  the  desirability  or  lack  thereof 
of  creating  stock  exchanges  dominated 
by  Institutional  members  dealing  for 
their  own  accoimts. 

When  securities  legislation  was  befoi« 
the  Senate,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  separated  the  institu- 
tional membership  question  from  the  ne- 
gotiated rate  question.  My  amendment 
would  have  required  that  all  stock  ex- 
change members  do  100  percent  "public" 
bustoess  wlthto  3  years  after  ensictment. 

Only  three  Senators  agreed  with  that 
approach.  I  hope  that  if  the  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  vast  majority  which  opposed 
it  will  figure  out  some  way  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  bill  on  small  tovestors. 
I  shall  certainly  do  what  I  can  to  see  to  it 
that  our  stock  markets  do  not  move  even 
further  than  they  have  moved  already  in 
the  direction  of  becoming  private  clubs 
to  be  used  primarily  for  the  profit  of  to- 
stitutions  and  organizations  with  vast 
amounts  of  capital  at  their  disposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Exchange  Scans  FtNAMcxs  of  Ninz 

BSOKXRAGK    PlUCS 

(By  T^erry  Bobards) 

Nine  member  firms  have  been  pliued  under 
special,  totensive  surveillance  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  because  of  financial 
diSlcultlee  and  some  of  them  probably  wUl 
have  to  be  liquidated,  a  Big  Boctfd  official  dis- 
closed yesterday. 

Robert  M.  Bishop,  vice  president  In  charge 
of  the  exchange's  Member  Firms  Department, 
did  not  identify  any  of  the  nine  flrma,  but 
he  said  the  number  under  intensive  surveil- 
lance was  "alMut  at  a  high." 

The  Big  Board  official  said  the  nine  firms 
were  among  a  total  of  68  member  flrms  that 
had  been  placed  on  a  so-called  "early  warn- 
ing" list  because  of  losses  that  he  described 
as  "quite  high  in  relation  to  their  excets  net 
capital." 

He  confirmed  at  a  briefing  tat  newsmen 
that  most  of  the  nine  flrms  were  retaU- 
orlented,  meaning  that  their  business  was 
largely  with  the  public.  He  said  "several"  <rf 
them  already  were  to  the  process  of  shifting 
their  accounts  to  other  firms. 

Asked  if  any  would  be  liquidated.  Mr. 
Bishop  responded:  "Some  of  those  flrms  wlU 
probably  be  liquidated  in  that  sense  in  that 
their  assets  will  be  acquired  by  another  Arm 
and  a  sheU  would  be  left  that  would  be  liqui- 
dated." 

Mr.  Bishop's  remarks  came  at  a  time  of 
growing  concern  about  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  securities  industry.  The  decline  in 
the  stock  market  stoce  January  and  sluggish 
tradtog  volume  have  caused  many  flrms  to 
incur  operating  deficits. 

It  was  disclosed  previously  that  at  least  60 
firms  were  being  watched  because  of  their 
losses,  but  yesterday  was  the  first  time  that 
an  exchange  official  had  publicly  todlcated 
that  the  losses  among  some  of  these  were 
severe  enough  to  require  special  surveillance. 

DXBT-TO-CAPrrAL  SATIOS   HIOB 

Mr.  Bishop  said  the  flrms  that  were  under 
intensive  surveUlance  generally  had  ratios 
of  total  todebtedness  to  net  capital  exceed- 
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log  10  to  1,  altbougli  some  flrms  had  been 
placed  on  the  Intensive  list  for  other  rea- 
sons. The  maximum  ratio  permitted  by  the 
exchange  Is  15  to  1,  but  10  to  1  Is  considered 
an  undesirable  level. 

The  Big  Boctfd  ofDclal  was  asked  to  com- 
pare the  present  financial  situation  In  WtUl 
Street  with  the  crisis  between  1969  and 
1971,  when  more  than  100  member  flrms  dis- 
appeared either  through  merger  or  liquida- 
tion. 

He  said  the  squeeze  at  present  was  as  acute 
as  the  one  that  occurred  several  years  ago 
and  "perhaps  is  a  little  more  widespread" 
than  previously.  However,  he  also  Indicated 
that  the  exchange  was  able  to  keep  a  cloeer 
watch  now  because  of  an  Improved  surveil- 
lance system. 

He  noted  also  that  the  crunch  of  1969-71 
had  occurred  partly  because  of  a  "lingering 
backlog  of  operational  problems,"  whereas 
the  present  squeeze  e^parently  stems  mainly 
from  the  unexpected  decline  In  trading  vol- 
ume at  a  time  of  rising  costs. 

In  an  unrelated  development  yesterday, 
Homblower  &  Weeks-HemphlU,  Noyee,  a  large 
Big  Board  firm,  demanded  that  the  ex- 
change's board  of  directors  investigate  and 
take  disciplinary  action  against  Edwards  & 
Hanley.  another  member  firm,  for  allegedly 
spreading  false  rumors  about  Hornblower's 
financial  condition. 

Numerous  rumors  of  financial  distress 
have  circulated  In  recent  months  in  response 
to  the  decline  In  trading  volume  and  to  a 
number  of  mergers  among  small  member 
firms  of  the  exchange.  The  aim  of  the  mer- 
ger is  believed  to  be  a  reduction  of  costs. 

William  C.  Preund,  vice  president  and 
chief  economist  for  the  Big  Board,  said 
trading  volume  on  the  exchange  bad  averaged 
16  million  shares  a  day  in  the  first  five 
months  this  year  and  12.6  million  shares 
daily  so  far  in  June.  He  said  volume  In  the 
first  five  months  last  year  averaged  17.8 
million  shares  dally. 

Eugene  Miller,  senior  vice  president  In 
charge  of  public  relations  and  Investor  serv- 
ices, announced  that  the  exchange's  board  of 
directors  voted  yesterday  to  withdraw  a  pre- 
vious proposal  for  relmposlng  fixed  mini- 
mum brokerage  rates  on  the  portion  of  orders 
over  $300,000  In  value. 

SPCCDT    S.X.C.    ACTION    SOUGHT 

The  major  reason  for  this  action,  Mr. 
Miller  said,  was  that  the  Industry  was  "In 
such  desperate  need  for  the  revenue  package 
It  proposed  some  time  ago."  He  said  the 
board  hoped  that  abandoning  Its  request  for 
rate  relief  on  large  orders  would  help  speed 
action  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on  a  request  for  relief  on  smaller 
orders. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Big  Board  asked 
the  commission  for  approval  to  increase  by 
10  per  cent  the  commission  rate  on  orders 
from  $100  to  $5,000  and  by  16  per  cent  on 
orders  from  $5,000  to  $300,000.  The  purpose 
of  these  Increases  would  be  to  overcome  the 
current  financial  squeeze  In  Wall  Street.  The 
commission  has  Indicated  it  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal. 

The  exchange  and  numerous  Industry  offi- 
cials have  contended  for  years  that  the  small 
orders  generally  executed  for  small,  public 
Investors  are  unprofitable  because  the  com- 
missions do  not  come  close  to  covering  the 
costs  of  handling  the  trades. 

Well-placed  sources  have  Indicated  re- 
peatedly that  the  most  troubled  houses  In 
the  brokerage  business  today  are  those  whose 
order  mix  includes  a  predominance  of  small, 
retail  transactions  executed  for  small 
Investors. 

nzxD  COSTS   moK 

Such  flrms  generally  have  high  fixed  costs 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  their  orders  and  are 
unable  to  reduce  their  costs  quickly  in  re- 
sponse to  falling  trading  volume. 

Two  retail  flrms,  duPont  Glore  Forgan, 
Inc..  and  Walston  &  Co.,  said  yesterday  tba.t 


they  would  close  or  consolidate  30  to  40  of 
their  branch  offices  in  an  economy  move.  The 
two  Anns  are  among  the  10  largest  retall- 
orlented  houses  in  the  securities  Industry. 

The  firms  also  indicated  they  had  recently 
laid  off  150  employes  In  New  York  and  would 
lay  off  additional  workers.  Walston  now  has 
100  offices  and  3,600  employes,  while  duPont 
has  955  offices  and  3,700  employes. 

DuPont  Is  controlled  by  an  Investor  group 
headed  by  H.  Ross  Perot,  chairman  of  the 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation  of 
Dallas.  The  same  group  also  owns  a  one-third 
Interest  in  Walston  and  would  increase  Its 
Interest  under  a  plan  to  merge  the  operations 
of  the  two  firms. 

Wall  Stbect  Is  Again  Oripfbo  bt  Sebious 

PXNANCIAI,   Caisis 

(By  Terry  Robards) 

Slowly,  relentlessly  and  with  surprisingly 
little  public  acknowledgment.  Wall  Street  has 
slipped  into  another  serious  flntmclal  crisis 
that  is  wiping  out  profits  In  the  securities 
Industry  and  forcing  Investment  firms  out 
of  business. 

Less  than  three  years  after  it  emerged 
from  its  worst  period  since  the  Depression, 
the  Industry  once  more  finds  Itself  with 
falling  revenues,  mounting  deficits  and  little 
hope  for  Immediate  relief. 

So  far,  the  latest  crisis  has  not  caxised 
any  major  firms  to  topple  into  banlcruptcy. 
But  few  knowledgeable  people  in  Wall  Street 
doubt  some  frightening  failures  will  occxir  In 
the  coming  months  if  the  stock  market  re- 
mains dull  and  lethargic. 

James  J.  Needham.  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  described  the  current 
affliction  as  "an  enormous  profit  squeeze" 
and  suggested  last  week  that  the  capital 
drainage  under  way  in  the  industry  might 
soon  force  it  to  begin  curtailing  services  to 
investors. 

James  W.  Davant,  a  director  of  the  ex- 
change and  chairman  of  Paine,  Webber. 
Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc.,  a  leading  brokerage 
house,  said :  "I  think  the  situation  is  serious. 
This  really  is  the  toughest  period  I've  seen 
in  26  years  In  this  business." 

William  C.  Preund,  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  for  the  Big  Board,  said:  "The 
essential  fact  is  that  the  securities  Industry 
is  being  drained  by  unsustainable  losses.  Cap- 
ital is  rapidly  being  eroded." 

Leon  T.  Kendall,  president  of  the  Securi- 
ties Industry  Association  and  another  top 
economist,  was  equally  concerned,  but  he 
said  that  the  crisis  was  different  today  than 
dvulng  the  Industry's  1969-71  shakeout. 

"The  problem  the  last  time  was  too  much 
business,"  he  said.  "It  was  pretty  well  geared 
Into  operations.  This  time  it's  too  little  busi- 
ness and  It's  starting  out  with  too  little. 
What  a  difference !" 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  central 
problem  has  been  declining  revenues  in  the 
face  of  sharply  rising  costs.  Wall  Street  has 
been  no  less  Immune  to  Inflation  than  moot 
other  parts  of  the  economy.  Yet  Its  revenues 
have  been  falling,  producing  a  classic 
squeeze.  Profits  have  been  disappearing. 

The  solution  endorsed  by  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr. 
Needham  and  most  other  Industry  leaders  is 
commission-rate  relief,  which  must  be  acted 
on  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  Big  Board  recently  presented  a 
rate  package  to  the  commission  and  Is  awalt- 
InK  action,  but  no  one  daree  to  predict  what 
action  will  be  taken. 

picmRE  IS  QLOoyn 

Wall  Street's  current  plight  Is  rendered 
even  more  precarious  by  the  onset  of  the 
summer  doldrums,  a  period  usually  charac- 
terized by  reduced  trading  volumes  in  the  se- 
curities markets  and  lower  revenues  for  in- 
vestment bonses. 

Although  activity  In  the  stock  market  has 
accelerated  in  the  last  two  weeks  and  pro- 
vided a  helpful  lift  to  brokerage  revenues. 


there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  upsurge  will 
continue.  Moreover,  history  suggests  activity 
will  decline  again  as  the  summer  wears  on. 

The  hard  facts  that  describe  the  situation 
paint  a  gloomy  picture.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

While  almost  every  other  sector  of  the 
economy  Is  booming,  the  member  firms  of  the 
stock  exchange  In  the  aggregate  have  not  ex- 
perienced a  profitable  month  so  far  In  1973. 

The  exchange's  members  Incurred  losses  of 
$193-mllllon  In  this  year's  first  half,  Includ- 
ing an  estimated  $ll8-mlllion  in  the  second 
quarter. 

In  May,  the  latest  month  for  which  exact 
figures  are  available,  57  percent  of  the  ex- 
change's member  firms  operated  In  the  red. 

The  number  of  Big  Board  firms  at  midyear 
totaled  543,  the  fewest  since  540  at  the  end 
of  1943,  deep  in  World  War  n. 

The  number  of  employees  In  the  exchange 
community  is  believed  to  have  fallen  by  6,000 
to  8,000  so  far  this  year,  although  no  firm 
estimate  is  available. 

If  losses  continue  at  the  rate  experienced 
In  this  year's  first  half,  the  securities  indus- 
try's cumulative  deficit  In  the  next  four  years 
will  surpass  its  total  present  capital  of  $3.7- 
bUlion. 

The  common  stocks  of  all  16  publicly  owned 
Investment  firms  in  the  Industry  are  selling 
at  less  than  the  asset  values  of  the  firms 
themselves,  effectively  closing  the  door  to 
any  further  public  financing  for  securities 
concerns  for  the  present. 

Other  developments,  lees  easily  quantified, 
loom  Just  as  importantly.  For  example,  no 
one  knows  how  many  talented  people  have 
been  lost  to  other  Industries,  not  to  mention 
how  many  capable  people  will  never  even 
consider   working   in   Wall  Street. 

"This  is  just  opinion  rather  than  fact  but 
I  think  a  lot  of  good  people  have  already  left 
this  business."  Mr.  Davant  of  Paine,  Paine, 
Webber  said,  suggesting  that  Wall  Street's 
malaise  Is  so  pervasive  that  some  executives 
are  "just  giving  up." 

Perhaps  the  most  seriously  Injured  are  the 
salesmen,  or  registered  representatives,  who 
have  seen  their  commission  revenues  de- 
cline steadily  ever  since  the  stock  market 
peaked  in  1968.  Their  method  of  compensa- 
tion Is  based  on  volume,  and  voliune  has 
fallen  sharply  throughout  the  securities 
markets. 

SnSTAXXN   IMPKKSSION   CITXD 

At  the  same  time,  stock  prices  have  fallen 
as  well,  further  reducing  the  yield  from  sales 
commissions.  "Ood,  I'm  dying."  a  retail  sales- 
man for  a  well-knovm  Big  Board  house  said. 
"I  could  move  to  Florida  and  sell  brushes 
door-to-door  and  pull  in  more  than  I'm  get- 
ting now." 

In  general,  those  six-figure  Incomes  for 
sales  personnel  are  gone.  Many  account  men 
are  said  to  have  left  the  business  in  disgust 
to  start  new  careers  in  other  industries,  where 
the  chances  of  striking  it  rich  are  small  but 
where  the  money  is  at  least  steady. 

Mr.  Kendall  of  the  8 J. A.  said  that  not  only 
the  public  but  Congress  as  well  had  a  mis- 
taken Impression  of  the  money  being  made 
In  the  securities  business.  "They're  working 
on  that  1960  premise  that  securities  com- 
panies make  too  much  money,"  he  said. 
"They  keep  saying,  'I'm  not  gonna  pay  for 
yoxu  country  club.' " 

Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc., 
traditionally  one  of  the  most  profitable  bouses 
In  Wall  Street,  has  laid  off  hundreds  of  work- 
ers this  year  and,  earlier  this  month.  Imple- 
mented salary  reductions  of  10  to  20  per  cent 
for  the  top  executives  to  help  to  bring  costs 
down  into  ime  with  volume. 

Merrill  Lynch  Is  considered  efficient  and 
well-managed — perhaps  the  best  managed  of 
all  the  retail  houses — but  it  was  helpless  In 
the  face  of  cost  Increases  beyond  Its  control. 
The   huae    brokerage    concern   reported    last 
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week  that  its  second-quarter  earnings  plimi- 
meted  81  per  cent. 

But  at  least  Merrill  Lynch  still  had  earn- 
ings. Paine,  Webber,  Mr.  Davant's  firm,  re- 
ported a  fiscal  third-quarter  deficit  of  $1.3- 
milllon,  In  contrast  to  a  year-earlier  profit 
of  $1.6-mllllon.  The  firm  also  omitted  its 
common-stock  dividend.  Like  Merrill  Lynch, 
Paine,  Webt>er  had  always  been  a  big  money- 
earner,  respected  for  its  ability  to  weather 
financial  storms  in  Wall  Street  without  dip- 
ping into  the  red. 

The  same  is  true  of  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co., 
yet  another  big  house,  which  reported  a  sec- 
ond-quarter deficit  of  $922,000,  representing 
an  extraordinary  turnaround  from  the  $2.4- 
mlUion  it  earned  in  the  June  quarter  last 
year. 

Dean  Witter  &  Co.  eked  out  earnings  of 
only  $132,000  on  revenues  of  $3S.l-mlllion  in 
the  fiscal  quarter  ended  May  31,  while  Bache 
h  Co.,  second  only  to  Merrill  Lynch  among 
Wall  Street's  biggest  houses,  won  congratu- 
lations when  its  deficit  in  the  April  30  fiscal 
quarter  was  only  $496,000,  in  contrast  to 
earnings  of  $4.2-million  in  the  year-earlier 
period. 

Reynolds  Securities,  Inc..  which  never  had 
a  loss  even  during  the  worst  of  the  1909-70 
bear  market,  said  its  June  quarter  profit 
tumbled  to  $645,000  from  $2.3-milllon.  Rob- 
ert M.  Oardiner,  president,  expressed  pride  at 
having  stayed  in  the  black. 

For  these,  the  largest  and  best-capitalized 
of  Wall  Street's  Investment  houses,  survival 
Is  not  a  problem — at  least  not  at  present. 
They  can  await  the  return  of  better  market 
conditions,  biding  their  time  while  others 
give  up  and  go  out  of  business. 

That  numerous  others  will  not  survive  does 
not  even  seem  to  be  In  question.  A  game 
played  only  partly  m  Jest  by  some  of  Wall 
Street's  cognoscenti  is  informally  titled 
"Who's  Oonna  Be  Next?"  The  names  that  are 
laandled  about  include  some  of  the  best- 
known  in  the  securities  business. 

So  far,  however,  no  big  house  has  failed 
In  the  current  squeeze.  Weis  Securities,  a 
fairly  large  firm,  U  being  liquidated  by  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation, 
but  its  problems  have  been  attributed  by 
Fsderal  authorities  to  Internal  fraud  rather 
than  market  conditions. 

The  presence  of  SJ.P.C,  of  course,  should 
be  comforting  for  the  public.  The  federally 
backed,  industry-financed  organization  was 
created  by  Oongreos  In  late  1970  to  Insure 
Investors  against  losses  In  the  event  of  bro- 
kerage-firm collapses. 

Although  customer  accounts  tend  to  get 
tied  up  for  extended  periods  during  liquida- 
tions, S.I.P.C.  at  least  now  stands  between 
Investors  and  total  ruin  should  a  brokerage 
house  suddenly  topple. 

One  other  measure  of  comfort  can  be  taken 
in  the  fact  that  the  current  crisis  does  not 
stem  from  operational  or  back-office  record- 
keeping problems.  The  back-office  mess  that 
led  to  the  difficulties  of  1969-71  has  been 
cleared  up. 

Big  Board  officials  repeatedly  offer  assur- 
ances that  there  will  be  "no  surprises"  this 
time  aroimd,  and  the  ground  exists  to  believe 
them.  Financial  and  reporting  requirements 
for  all  member  flrms — and  almost  all  major 
firms  are  Big  Bofurd  members — have  been 
strengthened  since  the  last  holocaust. 

Recently.  Robert  M.  Bishop,  senior  vice 
president  In  charge  of  regulation  and  sur- 
TeUlanoe  for  the  exchange,  reported  that  68 
member  firms  were  on  the  exchange's  "early 
warning"  list  and  that  nine  of  these  had 
problems  serious  enough  to  warrant  special 
attention. 

The  list  of  68  was  larger  than  at  any  time 
during  the  I96fr-7l  crisis.  However,  the  tight- 
ening of  capiUl  requirements  has  made  It 
•Mler  for  firms  to  get  on  the  list,  which 

means  the  situation  may  be  better  than  It 

■■■■ 


Stock  Exchange  Asks  Increase  :  Commission 

Rate  Hxarincs  Set 

(By  Jack  Egan) 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
will  begin  hearings  today  into  an  "urgent" 
request  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  fdr 
a  substantial  boost  in  the  commission  rates 
stock  brokers  charge  for  executing  trades  for 
both  small  and  large  customers. 

The  American  Stock  Exchange,  while 
strongly  supporting  the  need  for  quick  rate 
relief,  has  offered  its  own  proposal  that 
would  spare  the  small  investor  from  any  rate 
increase  while  raising  the  charge  more  sub- 
stantially for  larger  market  participants. 

In  the  backdrop  to  the  hearings,  which  are 
expected  to  run  two  weeks,  is  the  perilous 
financial  condition  of  the  brokerage  Industry 
for  the  first  half  of  1973. 

The  flow  of  red  Ink  has  been  torrential.  The 
NYSE  estimates  that  member  flrms  lost  more 
than  $160  million  in  the  flrst  flve  months  of 
the  year.  This  compares  to  profits  of  $580 
million  for  the  same  period  of  1972. 

The  total  swing  of  $730  million  from  lush 
profits  to  formidable  deficits  has  put  many 
brokerage  firms  on  the  edge  of  survival.  More 
than  60  per  cent  have  suffered  losses  so  far 
this  year. 

The  Big  Board  reported  In  Jime  that  68 
member  firms — nearly  one  out  of  five — ^were 
on  Its  "early  warning"  surveillance  list  be- 
cause of  operating  losses  that  ImperUed  their 
capital  positions. 

Robert  M.  Bishop,  a  senior  vice  president  of 
the  NYSE,  said  the  situation  was  "as  acute" 
as  the  1968-70  period  when  more  than  100 
brokerage  houses  failed,  merged  or  stopped 
operations. 

There  have  been  several  causes  for  the  re- 
cent revenue  losses  with  the  results  being 
compounded.  A  slumping  stock  market  since 
middle  January  has  been  accompanied  by 
dwindling  volume.  At  the  same  time,  infla- 
tion has  continued  to  Increase  flxed  costs  for 
brokerage  firms. 

In  addition,  the  small  Investor,  either  dis- 
enchanted by  the  sagging  market  or  institu- 
tional dominance,  or  scared  off  by  the  shaky 
financial  condition  of  many  brokerage  flrms. 
has  been  leaving  the  market  in  a  steady 
stream  or  stayed  firmly  planted  on  the  side- 
lines. 

The  NYSE  rate  Increase  proposal  however 
makes  its  case  on  the  single  ground  of  Infla- 
tionary cost  Increases,  claiming  an  18  per 
cent  rise  in  business  costs  since  April,  1970, 
when  the  last  across-the-board  rate  increase 
was  granted. 

The  Big  Board  Is  asking  for  a  $300  million 
revenue  increase  from  a  10  per  cent  Increase 
on  transactions  of  $100  to  $6,000  and  a  16  per 
cent  increase  on  trades  of  $6,000  to  $300,000. 
At  present,  the  portion  of  trades  above  $300,- 
000  are  subject  to  negotiation  and  would 
remain  so. 

The  NYSE  at  one  point  Interpolated  a  pro- 
vision for  a  .4  per  cent  rate  floor  on  the  nego- 
tiated area  which  it  claimed  would  bring  In 
an  additional  $50  million  in  revenues.  But 
this  was  quickly  withdrawn  with  a  spokes- 
man explaining  "that  this  proposal  would 
have  muddled  the  waters  and  delayed  con- 
sideration of  the  basic  package." 

(The  Conunlsslon  floor  idea  was  quickly 
attached  as  an  attempt  to  relnstitute  fixed 
rates.  Industry  observers  said  this  would 
have  opened  an  unwelcome  can  of  worms  in 
any  SEC  rate  hearing.  The  Big  Board  earlier 
this  year  embraced  and  then  backed  off  from 
support  Of  fully  negotiated  commission 
rates.) 

The  American  Stock  Exchange,  whUe  en- 
dorsing the  broad  outlines  and  argument 
of  the  NYSE  propK)saI,  last  week  In  a  letter 
from  its  chairman,  Paul  Kolton,  to  the  SEC 
put  forward  its  own  rate  formula  that  would 
avoid  any  impact  on  the  small  Investor. 

"While  there  Is  no  deflnltlve  evidence  Unk- 
ing the  level  of  commission  rates  to  the  de- 


gree of  participation  in  the  markets,  and 
while  there  Is  every  justification  for  Increas- 
ing rates  to  offset  Inflationary  costs,  the 
exchange  is  concerned  that  such  a  move 
might  be  self-defeating  if  its  effect  is  to 
further  alienate  the  small  Investor,"  the  let- 
ter said. 

The  Amex  Is  therefore  proposing  no  in- 
crease for  trades  less  than  $2,600,  a  10  per 
cent  boost  for  trades  between  $2,500  and 
$6,000,  a  16  per  cent  increase  for  transactions 
between  $6,000  and  $20,000  and  a  20  per  cent 
Increase  for  trades  In  the  $2,000  to  $300,000 
range.  Kolton  in  his  letter  said  the  amount 
of  new  revenue  raised  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

The  SEC,  while  making  no  prejudgments 
as  to  merits,  has  said  the  hearings  will  be 
handled  with  dispatch  because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  request. 

This  will  not  be  an  adversary  proceeding, 
but  the  SEC  staff  is  expected  to  ask  tough 
questions  to  make  the  exchanges  prove  their 
case  and  to  elicit  a  full  range  of  information. 

The  SEC  Is  expected  to  be  at  full  flve-man 
strength  to  make  any  flnal  decision  on  a 
commission  rate  Increase  by  the  time  the 
hearings  are  over. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has  Indi- 
cated it  will  hold  confirmation  hearings  later 
this  month  on  President  Nixon's  two  recent 
commission  nominees — Ray  D.  Oarrett  for 
chalrmem  and  A.  A.  Sommer  Jr. 

WhUe  the  NYSE  might  like  to  keep  its 
testimony  to  the  narrow  area  of  Inflationary 
Increases  of  personnel,  postage  and  other 
fixed  costs,  the  hearings  are  sure  to  provoke 
a  more  extensive  inquiry  into  many  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  current  conunlsslon 
rate  structure. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  article  on 
September  4,  1973  outlining  the  various 
programs  available  to  students  who  need 
financial  aid  in  order  to  continue  their 
education.  The  article  is  precise  and  con- 
tains extremely  valuable  information 
which  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
should  take  advantage  of.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  respectfully  request  that  the 
article,  "Programs  Helping  College  Stu- 
dents" be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pkoosams  Helping  College  Btctdents 

basic  educational  OPPORTtTNTTT  OSANTS 

Eligibility:  Open  to  full-time  freshmen  at 
colleges,  universities  and  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  who  did  not  attend  a  poet -sec- 
ondary educational  Institution  prior  to 
July  1,  1973. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  are  available 
from  post-secondary  Institutions,  high 
schools,  post  offices,  state  employment  of- 
fices, county  agricultural  extension  agencies 
and  Box  O,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  62340. 

When  to  apply:  As  soon  as  possible  for 
the  academic  year  now  beginning. 

Criteria:  Family  Income  and  assets  deter- 
mine who  gets  a  grant,  academic  achievement 
having  no  bearing.  Applicant  must  complete 
a  detailed  financial  statement  that  Is  subject 
to  comparison  with  the  Federal  Income  tax 
return  that  parents  have  filed  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  In  general,  a  student 
from  a  family  of  four  with  an  Income  of 
$11,000  or  more  would  not  qualify  for  a  grant. 
However,  factors  that  can  offset  a  higher  in- 
come and  enable  a  student  to  get  a  grant  are 
a  large  family,  brothers  and  sisters  In  college, 
both  parents  working  and  unusually  large 
medical  expenses. 
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size  of  Grant :  Ranging  from  $50  to  9462 — 
the  top  grant  going  to  a  student  from  a 
family  that  according  to  Its  Income  and 
assets  cannot  afford  to  contribute  anything 
toward  the  student's  education. 

Terms  of  repayment:  This  Is  a  grant  and 
there  Is  no  repayment  Involved. 

Comments:  No  eligible  student  whose  cer- 
tifiable need  meets  the  established  criteria 
will  be  turned  down  by  this  program.  Also, 
the  grant  will  be  awarded  regardless  of  any 
other  Federal  grants  or  loans  the  student 
may  receive.  If  a  sxifflclent  level  of  funding 
Is  authorized  by  Congress,  the  program  Is  to 
be  expanded  to  Include  all  needy  undergrad- 
uates, full-time  and  part-time.  The  top  grant 
would  be  $1,400. 

OUARANTSKD  STTTOXNT  LOANS 

Eligibility:  Anyone  enrolled  as  an  under- 
graduate or  graduate  student  In  any  of  8,200 
participating  colleges,  universities  and  niirs- 
ing,  vocational,  technical,  trade,  business  or 
home  study  schools. 

How  to  apply:  Applications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  participating  educational  Insti- 
tutions, banks,  savings  and  loans,  credit 
iinlons  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

When  to  apply :  at  any  time. 

Criteria:  All  students  are  eligible,  regard- 
less of  how  high  the  family  Income.  Only 
those  with  established  need,  however,  can 
qualify  to  have  the  Federal  Oovemment  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  loan;  others  must  pay 
their  own  Interest.  Those  seeking  Interest- 
subsidized  loans  must  fill  out  a  needs  analy- 
sis divulging  Income  and  assets.  Such  fac- 
tors as  a  large  family,  brothers  and  sisters  In 
college,  both  parents  working  and  unusally 
large  medical  expenses  are  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. The  financial  aid  office  of  the  ed- 
ucational Institution  processes  the  applica- 
tion, applying  a  mandated  formula,  and  rec- 
ommends to  the  potential  lender  the  amount 
of  the  interest-subsidized  loan  (Including  a 
possible  zero  dollar  recommendation)  for 
which  the  student  qualifies.  Prior  to  March  1, 
a  student  from  a  family  with  an  adjusted  In- 
come of  less  than  $15,000  could  qualify  for 
an  Interest-subsidized  loan,  but  under  new 
regulations  many  students  who  formerly 
qualified  are  finding  themselves  Ineligible. 

Size  of  loan:  In  general,  loans  may  be  for 
Up  to  $2,500  a  year — not  to  exceed  $7,500  dur- 
ing an  entire  undergraduate  career  and  $10,- 
000  during  the  course  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education.  The  annual  amounts 
and  cumulative  totals  vary,  though.  In  some 
states.  Including  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Terms  of  repayment:  No  payment  on  prin- 
cipal Is  required  until  nine  to  12  months 
after  the  student  leaves  school  or  until  after 
service  in  the  military,  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA. 
Once  repayment  begins,  It  Is  to  be  com- 
pleted over  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  years 
and  not  less  than  five  years,  or  sooner  If  the 
loan  can  be  paid  off  at  a  rate  of  $360  a  year. 
In  the  event  of  default,  the  Federal  or  state 
guarantee  agency  will  compensate  the  private 
lender  and  attempt  to  recover  the  money 
from  the  student. 

Conunents:  While  this  program  appears  to 
be  open  to  all  applicants  It  has  not  worked 
out  that  way.  All  of  the  money  being  loaned 
belongs  to  private  lenders  who  participate 
voluntarily  and  retain  the  ultimate  decision 
about  who  gets  a  loan.  The  new  needs  anal- 
ysis formula  has  bad  the  effect  of  disquali- 
fying many  of  the  students  who  would  have 
gotten  Interest-subsidized  loans  under  the 
old  rules.  The  lending  Institutions  could  go 
ahead  and  give  loans  through  the  program 
that  are  not  Interest-subsidized,  but  are  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  Not  only  is  this  a  time  of 
tight  money,  but  apparently  the  lenders  do 
not  want  to  get  too  much  of  their  money  tied 
up  In  loans  on  which  payment  on  the  princi- 
pal Is  delayed  until  after  the  student  leaves 
school. 

Moreover,  while  a  lender  can  bill  the  Fed- 
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eral  Ctovemment  In  one  lun^)  sum  for  the 
Interest  on  all  the  subsidized  loans,  students 
must  be  billed  individually  for  interest  on 
unsubsidlzed  loans — making  such  loans  un- 
attractive to  the  lender  because  of  the  great- 
er servicing  costs.  The  March  1  regulations 
were  ostensibly  to  make  It  easier  for  the  mid- 
dle-class to  get  the  guaranteed  loans,  but 
the  change  has  had  the  opposite  effect.  Con- 
gress has  had  hearings  on  the  problems  that 
have  developed  and  there  Is  a  widespread 
opinion  among  authorities  on  the  program 
that  the  law  needs  further  changes  If  It  Is 
actually  meant  to  be  of  use  to  students  from 
a  wide  range  of  income  groups. 

BUPPLKICKKTAXT    XDXJCATIONAI.    OPPORTUMUX 
CaAMTS 

Eligibility:  For  undergraduates  In  colleges 
and  universities  and  students  In  other  ap- 
proved post-secondary  schools.  Half-time  as 
well  as  full-time  students. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the  institution  In  which  enroUed. 

When  to  apply:  As  soon  as  possible  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  For  students  of  "exceptional 
need."  who  without  the  grant  would  be  \in- 
able  to  contmue  their  education.  Final  deter- 
mination of  need  is  up  to  the  college's  finan- 
cial aid  office.  This  grant  Is  often  given  In 
combination  with  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  and  College  Work-Study  aid  to  form  a 
smgle  assistance  package. 

Size  of  grant:  Not  less  than  $200  or  more 
than  $1,600  a  year.  Normally,  renewed  for  up 
to  four  years — or  five  years  when  course  of 
study  requires  extra  tlnM.  The  total  that  may 
be  awarded  is  $4,000  for  a  four-year  course  of 
study  and  $5,0OO  for  a  five-year  course. 

Terms  of  repayment:  This  Is  a  grant  and 
there  Is  no  repayment  Involved. 

Comments:  In  the  past.  72.7  per  cent  of 
these  grants  have  gone  to  students  whose 
family  mcome  is  below  $6,000:  students  from 
famUies  with  Incomes  In  excess  of  $9,000 
have  received  4.2  per  cent  of  the  grants. 

COLLXCE    WORK-BTUDT 

Eligibility:  For  imdergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  to  colleges,  universities  and 
approved  post-secondary  schools.  Half-time 
as  well  as  full-time  students. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
office  of  the  Institution  In  which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply :  As  soon  as  possible  for  this 
year  and  upon  acceptance  for  next  year. 

Criteria:  The  offer  of  a  Job  Is  based  on 
need,  as  determined  by  the  college's  finan- 
cial aid  office.  The  Federal  money  Is  used  to 
pay  the  wages.  The  Job  may  be  for  as  many 
as  40  hours  a  week  at  a  nonprofit  on-cam- 
pus  (cafeteria,  library,  laboratory)  or  off- 
campus  (hospital,  school,  government 
agency)  site.  Usually  awarded  as  a  package 
In  combination  with  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  and  National  Di- 
rect student  Loan. 

Amount  of  pay:  From  $1.60  to  $3.60  an 
hour.  Average  annual  compensation  being 
$600. 

Terms  of  repayment:  These  are  wages  for 
hoiirs  worked  and  there  is  no  repayment. 

Comments:  In  the  past,  66.7  per  cent  of 
the  work-study  Jobs  have  gone  to  students 
whose  family  Income  Is  less  than  $6,000; 
students  from  families  with  Incomes  In  ex- 
cess of  $9,000  have  received  17.3  per  cent 
of  the  jolss. 

KATIONAI.   OIRXCT    STUDENT   IXJANS 

Eligibility:  For  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uate students  in  colleges  and  imiversltles 
and  approved  post-secondary  schools.  Half- 
time  as  well  as  full-time. 

How  to  apply:  Through  the  financial  aid 
ofllce  of  the  Institution  in  which  enrolled. 

When  to  apply:  As  soon  $8  j>oe8lble  for 
this  year  and  upon  acceptance'Tor  next  year. 

Criteria:  The  loan  Is  based  entirely  on 
need,  as  determined  by  the  college's  finan- 
cial aid  office.  Usually  awarded  as  a  package 
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in  combination  with  College  Work-Study 
and  Supplementary  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grant. 

Size  of  loan:  Up  to  a  total  of  $2,500  while 
enrolled  In  a  vocational  school  or  during  the 
first  two  years  of  a  degree  program.  Up  to  a 
total  of  $6,000  whUe  studying  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  up  to  $10,000  during 
the  entire  undergraduate  and  graduate 
csLreer. 

Terms  of  repayment:  Begins  after  leaving 
school  or  service  In  military.  Peace  Corps  or 
VISTA.  Interest  of  3  per  cent  on  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  loan  is  charged  when  repayment  pe- 
riod begins.  Maximum  length  of  repayment 
period  Is  10  years.  Loan  is  canceled  and  no 
repayment  necessary  for  teachers  of  the  han- 
dicapped and  teachers  In  Inner-clty  schools 
and  servicemen  who  spend  one  year  In  a 
combat  zone. 

Comments :  This  Is  the  original  of  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  for  students,  which 
began  as  the  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
In  the  late  nlneteen-fiftles  In  the  wake  of 
the  panic  over  the  launching  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  first  satellite.  It  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  achievement,  largely  to 
students  In  the  sciences  and  education. 
Academic  achievement  no  longer  figures  In 
the  loan  and  major  field  of  study  makes  lit- 
tle difference.  Students  from  families  with 
Incomes  in  excess  of  $12,000  get  10.6  per  cent 
of  the  loans. 


C-5A  GALAXY  AIRCRAET 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  when  almost  every  aspect  of  our 
military  is  imder  criticism,  from  some- 
bo<^,  it  is  heartening  to  read  favorable 
articles  based  on  objective  and  unbiased 
empirical  data.  Thus,  I  was  very  pleased 
recently  when  my  attention  was  called 
to  two  stories  lauding  the  much-ma- 
ligned C-5A  Galaxy  aircraft,  the  world's 
largest  plane. 

The  stories  were  written  by  one  of 
South  Carolina's  most  distingtiished 
broadcasters,  Mr.  Norvin  C.  Duncan,  Jr., 
of  WFBC  television  in  Greenville,  B.C.  He 
relates  his  experience  on  a  flight  from 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base  to  Rhein- 
Main  Air  Force  Base  in  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many and  back  and  concludes  the  C-5A 
is  a  "monumental  achievement."  I  con- 
cur in  this  assessment  and  I  would  like 
to  share  Mr.  Duncan's  poignant  thoughts 
with  my  Senate  colleagues. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  feature  story  on 
the  C-5A  which  was  broadcast  on  "The 
Scene  Today"  program  on  WFBC-TV. 
August  3.  1973:  and  the  article  entitled 
"C-5  Alive  and  Well;  Romance  of  Flight 
Not  Dead."  which  appeared  in  the  Green- 
ville News  of  Greenville.  B.C..  August  5, 
1973,  be  printed  in  the  Congrissional 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Scenk  Tooat 

This  Is  the  largest  airplane  in  the  world  . . . 
not  a  747  "Jumbo"  Jet  of  the  commercial 
airlines.  .  .  .  It's  a  0-6A  ...  a  plane  we  can 
appropriately  call  a  "super  Jumbo"  Jet— and 
It's  in  the  service  of  a  military  airline.  (No, 
the  Air  Force  doesn't  actually  caU  its  fleet 
of  planes  an  silrllne  .  .  .  the  term  Is  the  MUl- 
tary  Airlift  Command.) 

Anyhow,  we  personally  think  of  M-A-C 
("Mac",  as  a  nickname)  as  a  sort  of  "super 
airline".  Thla  C-6  is  MAC'S  "big  boy"  ...  the 
Great  Bird  with  a  taU-assembly  6  etorlea 
high.  You  can't  teU  It  from  this  picture,  but 
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the  big  load  of  "hardware"  that's  going  Into 
the  rear  of  the  plane  is  only  a  smaU  part  of 
the  total  pay  load  this  giant  craft  can  carry: 
The  cargo  compartment  Is  as  big  as  an  eight- 
lane  bowling  alley  I 

We  went  to  Charleston  A.F.  Base  a  few 
days  ago  and  boarded  one  of  these  big  birds 
for  a  typical  airlift  mission  of  the  C-5,  which 
mcidentally  has  the  nicluiame  "The  Galaxy." 

This  particular  flight  was  to  the  American 
Air  Base  in  Frankfurt,  Germany — the 
"Rheln-Maln  Base"  which  many  people  here 
in  the  Greenville  area  remember  from  the 
days  of  the  local  Donaldson  AJF.  Base. 

One  of  the  C-6  crewmembers,  by  the  way, 
turned  out  to  be  a  Loadmaster  who  used  to  be 
at  the  Greenville  base — M/8gt.  John  A.  Davis, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Charleston  for 
several  years.  Sgt.  Davis  is  one  of  three  Load- 
masters  who  was  on  our  flight  to  Germany. 

And  one  of  the  three  pilots  of  the  Galaxy 
was  Capt.  Thomas  F.  Stevens,  Jr.,  who  also 
served  as  Aircraft  Commander,  assisted  by 
Major  Hampton  P.  Johnson  and  Plrst-Lleut. 
Gerald  Alborn.  (MaJ.  Johnson  happens  to  be 
from  Lancaster,  S.C.  and  Is  a  graduate  of 
Clemson  University,  Class  of  '64.) 

An  Air  Force  officer  accompanying  us  as 
a  so-called  "escort  officer"  was  Capt.  John 
Atkinson,  who  U  stationed  at  Charleston  as 
a  C-141  pUot.  They  gave  Capt.  Atkinson  a 
few  days  off  from  his  duties  as  a  pilot  in 
orde;  to  guide  us  clvUlans  around  with  the 
proper  courtesies.  .  .  .  And  that  he  did  I  In 
fact,  he  and  every  one  of  the  U£.  Air  Force 
people  with  whom  we  came  in  contact  Im- 
pressed us  tremendously  with  their  knowl- 
edgeablllty,  their  pride  In  their  work,  and 
their  attention  to  details. 

But  now — let's  look  a  bit  more  closely  at 
the  mammoth  plane  that's  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  feature.  .  .  .  Here's  about  a 
dozen  of  the  almost-unbellevable  craft,  lined 
up  on  the  fllghtUne  and  waitmg  for  whatever 
assignment  might  come  next — whether  carry- 
ing army  tanks  to  our  forces  In  Germany,  a 
load  of  trucks  to  Turkey,  or  a  cargo  of  relief 
supplies  for  earthquake-stricken  pe<^Ie  In 
Nicaragua. 

This  great  plane  Is  such  a  sight  to  behold 
that  we  Just  panned  the  camera  around  It 
several  times  .  .  .  fuselage,  engines,  taU- 
aasembly,  nose.  .  .  .  Listen  to  the  sUtlstlcs 
that  make  it  the  biggest  thing  with  wings: 
Nearly  260  feet  In  length;  66  feet  high  at  the 
tall  (that's  six  stories  up);  wlngspan  of  233 
feet;  maximum  weight  of  766,000  pounds; 
maximum  payload  of  266,000  poimds;  (In- 
ddentaUy,  Its  maxlmnm  weight  \s  86,000 
pounds  more  than  that  of  the  commercial 
747  Jiunbo  airliner  I 

And  here's  one  of  the  great  things  about 
this  C-6  Galaxy,  a  plane  so  huge  that  you 
wonder  If  any  plane  should  be  that  big:  Al- 
though It's  roughly  twice  the  size  of  a  C-141. 
It  carries  a  maximum  payload  of  nearly  four 
times  the  load  of  a  141 1 

And  withal,  the  C-6  does  not  relate  to  the 
kind  of  cumbersome  situation  you'd  have  If 
you  put  wings  onto  an  over-sized  truck,  so 
to  speak.  .  .  It's  a  smooth-flying,  smooth- 
handling  aircraft  that's  a  gentle  giant  of  a 
plane,  capable  of  puttmg  American  forces 
and  their  equipment  anywhere  In  the 
world  .  .  .  within  hours.  When  it  lands,  you 
hardly  know  it's  touched  down  the  weight  Is 
•o  evenly  distributed  on  its  28  wheels. 

It  can  easily  deliver  100,000  pounds  of 
Tsargo  to  a  pomt  6.300  mUes  from  base,  at 
better  than  600  mph.  .  .  .  and  if  that  weight 
is  doubled,  it  will  cover  about  3,000  miles  at 
the  same  speed  I 

Now  .  .  .  the  great  bird  having  lifted  off 
from  the  Eastern  U.S.,  we  fly  at  more  than 
600  MPH  across  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  Altitude 
approximately  28.000  feet  .  .  .  computerized 
equipment  furnishing  the  Flight  Engineer. 
Navigator  and  pilots  with  myriad  details 
about  the  performance  of  every  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  aircraft.  .  .  . 
About  eight  hours  later  we're  touching 


down  In  Germany  at  Frankfurt's  big  Rheln- 
Maln  A.F.  Base,  where  many  thousands  of 
American  mUltaxy  personnel  have  been  serv- 
ing since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Frankly,  our  thoughts  turned  into  "wish- 
ful thinking"  after  we'd  been  at  Rheln-Maln 
a  while — wishing  that  we  could  turn  back 
the  old  calendar  and  enlist  In  the  Air  Force  I 
(We  haven't  been  asked  by  the  Recruiting 
Office  to  say  a  word,  but  we're  surely  com- 
pelled to  say,  after  this  visit,  that  duty  in 
places  Uke  Frankfurt  and  Wiesbaden  can  be 
both  a  pleasure  and  a  real  educational!)  .  .  . 
By  the  way,  it's  even  true  of  being  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserves:  One  of  our  crew  members 
from  Charleston  Is  a  Reservist;  he's  M/Sgt. 
William  E.  Moyer,  and  he  made  the  trip  as 
a  Flight  Engineer  from  the  300th  MlUtary 
Airlift  Squadron. 

Our  visit  to  Rheln-Maln  was  made  most 
interesting  and  pleasant  by  people  Uke  Col. 
Jim  Martin,  the  terminal  manager;  Col. 
Holowell,  Wing  Commander;  and  Col.  Ed 
Nash.  Director  of  Operations  for  the  2Ist 
Air  Force. 

Time  passes  much  too  quickly  on  a  trip  of 
this  kind,  and  before  we  reaUzed  It  our  Great 
Bird  was  being  loaded  for  the  return  trip 
to  Charleston. 

Inside  the  carenous  fuselage  of  the  CS 
there's  a  double -deck  arrangement  .  .  .  and 
this  provides  for  all  the  "hardware"  to  be 
placed  In  the  main  lower  compartment.  Per- 
sonnel are  situated  in  the  upper  portion, 
the  upper  deck  having  seats  for  76  persons 
behmd  the  wing,  with  a  galley  and  lavatories 
and  so  forth.  Ahead  of  the  center-section  of 
the  wing,  are  accommodation  for  about  30 
others,  including  a  crew  of  six. 

Our  thanks  were  expressed  to  aU  of  those 
who  made  the  visit  to  Frankfurt  a  memorable 
one,  and  we  were  ready  again  to  board  the 
C-5  .  .  .  this  time  for  a  flight  that  would 
take  us  on  a  somewhat  more  northerly  course 
than  prevloiisly.  Our  pilot  Informed  us  on 
departure  that  we'd  fly  over  northern  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  thence  over  Iceland,  Into  the 
fringes  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  then  Labrador 
and  Canada,  then  Inland  over  the  U.8.  from 
about  Albany,  N.T.  on  down  to  Washington 
and  to  Charleston. 

In  concluding  this  most  Interesting  and 
fascinating  flight  to  Germany  and  return  on 
the  C-6,  we  offered  our  slncerest  thanks  to  the 
personnel  of  the  437th  Military  Airlift  Wing — 
and  especially  to  Capt.  David  Duggan.  the 
PubUc  Information  Officer  who  served  as  co- 
ordinator. 

The  C-6's  of  Charleston  are  currently  in 
process  of  moving  to  Dover,  Delaware  .  .  . 
but  the  personnel  of  Charleston  AJ".  Base, 
and  the  residents  of  the  state's  port  city. 
wlU  long  remember  having  been  host  for  three 
years  ...  to  a  noble  craft! 


C-6  Ann  AND  Well:    Roicance  of  Flight 

Not  Dead 

(By  Norvin  C.  Duncan,  Jr.) 

(EnrroR's  Note. — The  author,  longtime 
broadcaster  and  feature  writer,  recently  ac- 
companied a  U.S.  Air  Force  crew  on  a  routine 
round  trip  flight  from  Charleston,  S.C,  to 
Frankfurt,  Germany  In  the  world's  largest 
plane,  the  C-6  A.) 

Chaklxbton. — They  call  It  the  Holland 
Tunnel  With  Wings,  the  Aluminum  Cloud, 
the  Troop  Scoop,  the  World's  Largest  Con- 
vertible. These  and  many  other  nicknames 
are  applicable,  but  the  formal  and  official 
name  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  (and  the  world's) 
largest  aircraft  Is  the  C-6A  Galaxy.  GeneraUy 
now,  it's  Just  the  C-5,  with  the  "A"  dropped, 
and  for  some  reason  the  word  "Galaxy"  hasn't 
been  picked  up  and  used  commonly  as  in 
the  case  of  Its  C-124  predecessor,  the  "Olobe- 
master". 

Our  Just-completed  trip  to  Rheln-Bialn 
Air  Force  Base  at  Frankfurt,  Germany  and 
bade  to  Charleston  has  climaxed  an  eight- 
year  affaire  de  coeur  this  writer  has  had  with 


the  C-6.  Having  followed  the  story  of  the 
giant  plane  from  the  days  of  its  original 
mock-up  at  the  Lockheed  plant  In  MarletU, 
Ga.,  we  are  prepared  now  to  render  a  per- 
sonal verdlpt  on  the  super-Jumtw  Jet  that 
often  has  stirred  controversy.  The  verdict: 
It's  a  monumental  achievement  and  a  solid 
success. 

There  vrere  numerous  early  difficulties, 
along  with  Inevitable  political  ramifications, 
but  the  C-5  has  emerged  as  something  quite 
close  to  a  miracle  accomplishment  on  the 
part  of  American  industrial -scientific  ge- 
nius. Eighty-one  of  the  big  birds  have  been 
built,  the  last  being  completed  only  recent- 
ly at  the  Marietta  plant,  and  today  the  Gal- 
axy has  become  an  International  figure,  reg- 
ularly spanning  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
on  great,  gray  wings. 

In  the  space-age  world  of  today,  even  this 
mighty  craft  with  Its  fantastic  globe-glr- 
dimg  capabUitles  have  little  chance  of  cap- 
turing the  public  fancy  In  the  manner  of,  say, 
Lindbergh's  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  or  WUey 
Post's  "Winnie  Mae".  But  moon  flights  and 
upcoming  trips  to  Mars  notwithstanding,  the 
mundane  matter  of  getting  around  and  ferry- 
ing things  from  place  to  place  on  this  planet 
wlU  be  the  business  at  hand  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  C-6  is  now  demonstrating  daily 
that  It's  Is  an  airlift  dream-come-true. 

There's  a  note  of  disappointment,  how- 
ever. In  one  aspect  of  the  Galaxy's  status  as 
far  as  Charleston  is  concerned:  The  bird  is 
flying  north  and  will  shortly  cease  to  call 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base  an  official  haven. 
In  recent  weeks  the  local  C-5  squadron,  a 
unit  of  the  437th  Military  Airlift  Wing,  has 
been  In  process  of  phasing  out  its  operations 
here  and  moving  to  Dover  Air  Force  Base, 
Delaware.  (Charleston  retains  its  C-141  air- 
craft, and  will  receive  additional  planes  of 
this  type  from  Dover  in  exchange  for  the 
C-68.  Officials  explain  that  the  larger  craft 
will  be  more  suitably  located  In  Delaware 
with  respect  to  cargo  pickup,  routing  proce- 
dures and  other  factors.) 

It  was  on  June  6,  1S70,  that  the  first  Gal- 
axy, a  gentle  giant  of  an  airplane  which  has 
a  tall  assembly  rising  six  stories  high,  set 
down  here  to  become  part  of  the  first  oper- 
ational squadron  of  C-5s  In  the  nation.  Sev- 
eral months  later,  two  other  bases  were 
designated  .'or  the  craft — Travis  AFB  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Dover  AFB.  Now,  after  three  years 
as  a  home  base  for  the  great  planes,  Charles- 
ton loses  an  important  airlift  unit  but  will 
long  remember  having  harbored  the  first 
as  can  no  other  craft. 

This  writer  readily  admits  to  being  a 
throwback  (with  Richard  Bach  and  his  Jon- 
athan SeaguU)  to  a  romantic  passion  for  air- 
planes that  many  believe  has  vanished  with 
the  coming  of  the  Jet  age.  The  enormous 
success  of  thp  Seagull  volume  (In  1972  break- 
ing all  hardback  book  records  since  "Gone 
With  the  Wind")  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  the  end  of  the  romantic  passion  for  fly- 
ing Is  not  yet;  Indeed,  that  many  of  us  even 
In  the  non-pilot  category  like  to  use  flight 
(as  do  Richard  Bach  and  Antolne  de  Salnt- 
Exupery)  as  the  metaphor  of  which  to  study 
the  terms  of  life.  To  this  end,  the  C-6  serves 
as  can  no  other  craft. 

The  facts  of  the  Galaxy's  size  and  capa- 
bUitles are  Impressive  enough:  approxi- 
mately 260  feet  long  and  66  feet  high,  with 
wlngspan  of  223  feet;  maximum  weight  of 
764,000  pounds:  cargo  compartment  equiv- 
alent to  an  eight-lane  bowling  aUey,  with 
room  for  more  automobiles  than  13  transport 
trucks  can  carry;  fuel  capacity  of  49.000  gal- 
lons, which  would  empty  six  and  a  half  raU 
tank  cars.  But  even  more  impressive  are  the 
logistical  figures  In  terms  of  payloads  and 
economic  efficiency,  In  comparlsor  with  those 
of  other  alrcrafts. 

The  Air  Force  plane  next  In  size,  for  exam- 
ple, the  C-141  Starllfter  (itself  a  four- 
engine  Jet  of  considerable  capacity)  carries 
a  maximum  payload  of  approximately  71.000 
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pounds;  the  C-5,  a  little  more  than  twice  as 
heavy,  carries  a  maximum  payload  of  265,000 
pounds,  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
the  Starimer. 

Sometimes  the  question  Is  asked — Is  this 
plane  necessary?  By  the  same  token.  It  might 
be  asked  whether  any  plane  Is  necessary,  or 
whether  the  nation's  outer  space  program 
should  be  continued.  Logic  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  man's  situation  on  this  planet, 
with  Increasing  numbers  of  people  creating 
Increasing  demands  for  rapid  transport  from 
continent  to  continent,  will  make  the  C-5 
an  Invaluable  item  In  the  America  Inventory 
for  years  to  come.  The  winding  down  of 
shooting  conflicts  makes  the  C-5  no  less 
Important,  for  It  is  designed  to  serve  the 
requirements  of  the  Axnerlcan  presence  on 
the  world  scene  In  both  war  and  peace.  It  Is 
at  once  an  Instrument  of  our  own  defense, 
and  a  means  of  conveying  assistance  to 
friendly  nations  In  terms  of  military  aid  or 
rehabilitation  from  flood  or  earthquake 
famine  or  pestilence. 

Flying  at  more  than  500  mlles-per-hour  at 
around  30,000  feet,  one  Is  going  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  Jonathan  Seagull  In  the  C-5  If  in  no 
other  plane.  One  must  believe,  with  pUot- 
author  Richard  Bach,  that  every  molecule, 
every  rivet,  every  component  of  the  41,000- 
pound  thrust  engines,  is  throbbing  with  some 
kind  of  life.  And  there's  more:  extensions  of 
the  craft's  life  to  points  thousands  of  miles 
away,  through  radio  and  navigational  aids 
and  computers  that  connect  with  other  com- 
puters at  Houston.  If  anything  at  all  Inter- 
feres with  the  throbbing  of  the  craft's  Ufe, 
the  sentinels  of  science  go  to  work  Instantly. 
How  Incredibly  different,  one  muses,  from 
the  solitude  of  Lindbergh's  odyssey  or  the 
crushing  loneliness  experienced  by  French 
mail-plane  pilot  Salnt-Exupery.  The  latter, 
one  recalls,  wrote  of  the  moral  taught  by 
Intrepid  early  fliers:  We  understand  better, 
because  of  them,  that  what  constitutes  the 
dignity  of  a  craft  la  that  It  creates  a  fellow- 
ship, that  it  binds  men  together  and  fashions 
for  them  a  common  langauge. 

The  casual  observer  of  a  C-5  setting  down 
In  Charleston,  or  in  Europe  or  Asia  or  wher- 
ever on  a  much  shorter  runway  which  will 
accommodate  the  plane  with  remarkable  ease, 
may  view  the  mammoth  craft  with  awe  but 
with  little  understanding  of  how  It  came  to 
be.  Like  all  aeronautical  systems,  the  C-5  was 
born  humbly  as  a  "paper  airplane"  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB.  Ohio.  There,  the  huge  trans- 
port was  deflned  In  writing:  a  capacity  of  110 
tons  for  3.000  nautical  mUes  at  440  knots  with 
sbortfleld  landing  ability.  That  was  about 
eight  years  ago.  In  August  1966.  fabrication 
of  the  first  Oalaxy  began  at  Lockheed.  Man- 
ufacturing operations  Involved  Jumbo 
amounts  of  material: 

Nearly  200.000  pounds  of  aluminum;  8300 
pounds  of  titanium:  35.000  pounds  of  steel; 
4300  pounds  of  fiberglass. 

Fashioning  the  poundage  Into  an  aircraft 
required.  In  turn,  special  tooling,  facilities, 
and  even  oversized  railroad  cars  to  transport 
components.  The  manufacturer  had  more 
than  300  sub-contractors  who  funneled  struc- 
tures, systems  and  equipment  Into  the  plant 
at  Marietta,  Oa.  In  addition,  there  were 
nearly  2.000  suppliers  of  small  parts,  mate- 
rials and  services  In  41  states  and  Canada, 
England.  Germany  and  Scotland.  The  en- 
gine builder.  General  Electric,  received  parts 
from  more  than  800  sub-contractors  for  the 
TF-39  engine. 

Meshing  became  the  key  work  for  the  Job: 
parts  from  all  contractors  had  to  fit  together 
as  though  one  Herculean  craftsman  did  It 
all  himself.  The  task  was  complicated  In 
many  respects,  and  the  production  challenges 
were  unique,  but  the  C-5  was  ready  to  take 
the  air  in  June  1968  at  Dobbins  AFB,  Oa. 
The  historic  first  flight  was  made  by  a  five- 
man  test  team  who  termed  the  craft  "a 
really  sweet  flying  airplane." 


Today  the  flights  of  the  C-5  are  routine. 
That  term  means,  of  course,  that  all  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  diirlng  the 
past  five  years  of  Oalaxy  operations  go  Into 
the  planning  and  execution  of  every  flight 
order.  Men  like  Captain  Thomas  F.  Stevens, 
Jr.,  and  Captain  Richard  A.  Zabel,  can  pilot 
the  big  plane  with  surprising  ease  and  re- 
markably little  exertion  on  their  part  (at 
least  from  the  observer's  view) ,  thanks  to 
clusters  of  automatic  equipment,  computer- 
ized Information  that  Is  constantly  at  their 
flngertlps.  and  the  readily  available  assist- 
ance of  highly-trained  crew  members  such 
as  flight  engineers,  navigators  and  load- 
masters. 

Sitting  "up  front"  with  the  crew  and  look- 
ing out  at  a  carpet  of  clouds  cover mg  the 
Atlantic  far  below,  one  thinks  of  the  mari- 
ners of  other  times  who  steered  their  ships 
by  the  stars  and  spent  agonizing  weeks  bring- 
ing their  vessels  through  heavy  seas.  Ships' 
captains  were  bearded  men  of  considerable 
maturity  and  many  years'  experience  before 
the  mast;  but  here  in  the  Jet  age  Is  a  Levla- 
than-of-the  Sky  captained  by  a  clean-shaven 
all-American-youth  type,  seeming  impossibly 
young  for  the  assignment  of  commanding  a 
giant  airship  with  Its  tremendous  load  of 
hardware  and  humanity.  The  aircraft  com- 
mander's youthful  appearance  and  calm 
mien,  however,  simply  don't  reveal  the  vast 
storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  expertise  In 
science  and  machinery,  that  have  become 
second  nature  to  the  C-5  pilot  and  which 
the  ancient  mariner  could  hardly  have 
dreamed  of.  True,  there's  much  In  the  way  of 
automation  to  help  today's  Galaxy  fliers,  but 
In  the  final  analysis  the  human  touch  Is 
paramount.  Witness  the  pilot's  radio  message 
as  he  sights  a  distant  thunderhead:  "Request 
permission  to  deviate  due  to  weather  fifty 
miles  In  front  .  .  ." 

So  the  day  by  day  utilization  of  the  world's 
largest  plane  has  become  a  no-fanfare  thing. 
The  C-5  files  non-stop  to  Europe,  Asia,  any- 
where, with  several  times  the  cargo  volume 
of  other  craft.  As  It  passes  overhead.  Its  size 
belled  by  distance,  the  observer  gives  hardly 
a  thought  to  the  plane's  vital  statistics,  one 
of  which  Is  this:  the  length  of  its  cargo 
compartment  alone  exceeds  the  distance  cov- 
ered by  the  Wright  Brothers'  epochal  flight 
In  1903. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  thla 
year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
congressional  fellowship  program  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association. 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing the  association  for  sponsoring  this 
program  which  brings  talented  and  crea- 
tive students  of  the  Congress  into  Wash- 
ington. 

These  political  scientists,  reporters, 
law  professors,  and  Federal  agency  per- 
sonnel not  only  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  legislative  process  from 
the  inside,  but  they  bring  their  own 
ideas  and  abilities  to  help  affect  that 
process.  Although  they  only  work  in  the 
office  of  a  Senator  or  Congressman  for 
several  months,  many  have  provided 
significant  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  fellowship  pro- 
grams which  consistently  attracts  indi- 
viduals whose  level  of  background  and 
experience  enables  them  to  fit  into  the 
ongoing  operations  of  an  office.  For  those 
who  remain  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  program 
has  served  the  Nation  Immeasurably  In 


acting  as  a  conduit  for  the  maintenance 
of  talented  Senate  and  House  staff 
members.  For  those  who  return  to  uni- 
versities, the  news  media  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  program  has  served  as 
ai\  unequaled,  postsecondary  course  in 
the  actual  legislative  process.  Its  grad- 
uates are  more  knowledgeable  not  only 
of  the  institutional  norms  of  that  proc- 
ess, but  also  of  the  interplay  of  poUtical 
interests  that  determines  how  and  when 
those  norms  are  applied. 

In  a  democratic  society,  the  impor- 
tance of  expanding  the  understanding  of 
the  public  policymaking  process  is  evi- 
dent. The  congressional  feUowship  pro- 
gram, by  enabling  Individuals  to  acquire 
that  understanding,  fulfills  a  valuable 
public  service  in  addition  to  the  value 
that  the  fellowship  program  provides  to 
the  individuals  participating  In  it. 

I  extend  my  warm  congratulations  to 
the  APSA  for  its  continued  support  of 
this  program. 


JOHN  ROLLINS,  LEGEND  IN 
DELAWARE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  business  community  the 
story  of  one  of  Delaware's  most  prom- 
inent citizens.  This  front  page  article 
on  John  Rollins,  has  spotlighted  his 
dedication  to  hard  work,  his  astuteness 
and  perception  of  opportunities,  which 
have  brought  him  business  success  and 
national  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  mod- 
em Horatio  Alger  story  that  demon- 
strates our  Nation  continues  to  be  a  land 
of  opportunity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Sept.  6,  1973) 

Maximo  It — John  Rollins,   Farm   Bot,   Is 

Bbcomino  a  Lxcend  as  Hi  Amasses  Riches 

(By  Thomas  J.  Bray) 

Obeenvillk,  Dkl. — A  local  architect  In  this 
lush  hunt  country  tells  of  receiving  a  tele- 
phone call  one  day  from  the  wife  of  John  W. 
RoUlns  Sr..  a  wealthy  businessman,  who,  in 
this  area  of  old  du  Pont  money,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  fact  that  his  money,  by  com- 
parison, Is  very,  very  new. 

"Mrs.  Rollins  said  she  was  Interested  In 
building  a  stable  on  her  property,"  the  archi- 
tect sajrs,  "so  I  sent  a  surveyor  over  one  after- 
noon to  check  things  out.  John  came  home 
from  work,  saw  this  guy  wandering  arotmd 
and  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on.  Not 
long  afterwards.  I  got  another  call  asking 
me  to  stop  over  for  a  drink." 

When  the  architect  arrived  at  the  RoUms 
home,  an  imposing  Norman-style  structure 
on  a  10-acre  estate,  he  was  ushered  Into  the 
den.  Mr.  Rollins  was  there,  he  says,  but 
Mrs.  Rollins  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  . 

"John  said  there  had  been  a  misunder- 
standing and  that  there  wasn't  going  to  be 
any  stable  buUt."  the  architect  recalls.  "I'U 
never  forget  the  explanation:  'Look,'  he  said. 
'I  dont  want  any  horses  around  here.  I've 
spent  aU  my  Ufe  trying  to  get  away  from 
horse  manure.' " 

Mr.  RoUlns'  comment  may  have  been 
tongue  In  cheek,  but  It  is  nonetheless  re- 
vealing. He  had  Indeed  spent  a  good  deal  of 
hlB  life  trying  to  put  as  much  distance  as 
possible  between  himself  and  his  origins  as  a 
Georgia  farm  boy.  And  bow  far  he  has  oome 
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Is  perhaps  best  Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that 
local  anecdotes,  once  almost  exclusively  fea- 
turing this  or  that  du  Pont,  now  are  more 
often  than  not  woven  around  the  doings,  say- 
ings and  general  deportment  of  the  man  they 
call  Big  John. 

StTMPTUOUB    KSTATX 

Of  course,  there  are  other,  more  substan- 
tial, reflections  of  the  67-year-oUl  Mr.  Rol- 
lins' rise.  His  sumptuous  estate  here,  for 
example,  boasts  a  helicopter  pad  on  the 
back  lawn,  two  grand  pianos  In  the  living 
room  and  expensive  paintings  on  nearly  every 
wall.  And  then  there  are  the  business  statis- 
tics: Mr.  Rollins,  beginning  with  a  tlO.OOO 
bank  loan  In  1946.  has  created  a  $100-mU- 
Iton  empire  whose  departments  range  from 
real  estate  to  racetracks.  His  main  corporate 
vehicle  is  Rollins  International. 

Indeed,  Big  John  Rollins — he  stands  slx- 
feet-tbree-lnches  tall  and  weighs  nearly  360 
pounds — is  In  almost  every  respect  a  text- 
book example  of  the  rags-to-rlcbes  busmess- 
man.  He  and  his  older  brother,  Wayne,  were 
bom  In  the  hill  country  area  of  northern 
Georgia,  where  their  parents  eked  out  an 
existence  from  growing  com  and  cotton  and 
raising  some  poultry  and  livestock.  Nobody 
went  hungry,  but  it  wasnt  always  easy  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  it  liecame  even  more 
difficult  when  John's  father  became  an  In- 
valid. From  that  time,  the  two  bodys  alter- 
nated working  the  farm  with  outside  jobs, 
all  the  while  attending  the  local  school, 
which  was  five  miles  away. 

The  outside  world  intruded  Uttle  on  the 
Rollins'  farm,  but  Mrs.  Rollins,  an  Indomi- 
table woman  who  now  is  87  years  old,  In- 
sisted that  her  sons  broaden  their  horizons, 
after  finishing  high  school.  So,  in  1935.  at  the 
age  of  19,  John  went  north,  working  in  such 
cities  as  Cincmnati  and  Philadelphia.  Wayne 
stayed  closer  to  home,  working  in  Chatta- 
nooga at  a  textile  mUl.  And  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  boys  made  their  first  Invest- 
ment, buying  an  abandoned  spa  In  northern 
Georgia  and  selling  bottled  mmeral  water; 
the  venture,  however,  subsequently  col- 
lapsed under  the  weight  of  wartime  price 
controls. 

But  World  War  n  proved  to  be  a  boom  of 
sorts  for  the  Rollins  boys.  The  defense  indus- 
try was  crying  for  talent,  and  both  young 
men  took  advantage  of  this  need.  Wayne  was 
put  In  charge  of  a  TNT  plant  In  Chatta- 
nooga, and  John  became  a  planning  super- 
visor at  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  aircraft 
factory  In  Baltimore.  (Neither  RoUlns  served 
In  the  armed  forces,  John  bad  gotten  mar- 
ried— the  first  of  two  marriages — and  was 
also  supporting  his  parents,  and  Wayne  had 
suffered  a  back  injury.) 

OP  HOaATIO  AUSKS 

Then,  near  the  end  of  the  war,  came  that 
combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
that  is  the  staple  of  Horatio  Alger-type 
novels  and,  apparently,  of  the  lives  of  most 
self-made  millionaires.  Irritated  by  his  In- 
ability to  find  spare  parts  for  his  car,  John 
Rollins  realized  his  problem  was  by  no  means 
singular  and  that  there  was  enormous  con- 
simier  demand  In  the  automotive  field.  With 
an  eye  to  the  future,  he  and  a  partner 
scraped  together  $1,000  of  their  savings, 
supplemented  this  with  the  910.000  loan 
from  a  local  bank  and  bought  a  Ford  dealer- 
ship In  Lewes,  Del.,  where  Mr.  RoUms' 
mother-in-law  lived.  The  dealership  had 
been  burned  out  early  in  the  war  and  hadn't 
been  reestablished  because  most  auto  pro- 
duction was  being  used  for  the  defense 
effort. 

"I  guess  that  was  about  the  hardest  deci- 
sion I've  ever  had  to  make."  Mr.  Rollins  re- 
caUs.  "I  had  a  wife  and  two  kids  and  a  regu- 
Ur  paycheck— 125  a  week." 

But  the  gamble  paid  off.  With  Mr.  Rollins' 
partner,  an  older  man  named  Theodore 
Bryan,  running  the  back  office,  and  Mr.  Rol- 


lins himself  handling  sales  and  debt  collec- 
tion, business  boomed.  In  fact,  the  dealer- 
ship, which  was  rated  only  250th  In  Ford's 
1946  aUotment  of  cars  to  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  sold  enough  cars  In  two  years  to  move 
up  to  40th  place;  the  $10,000  loan  was  paid 
off;  and.  In  1949,  Mr.  RoUlns  bought  out  his 
partner.  The  Rollins  ascent  had  beeun  In 
earnest. 

By  1960,  Big  John  RoUlns  owned  sU 
dealerships  In  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  was  grossing  $8  mUUon  to  $9  mU- 
llon  a  year.  Styling  himself  as  "Uncle  John, 
the  working  man's  friend,"  he  became  one 
o(f  the  car  trade's  earliest  and  heaviest  users 
of  radio  advertising — in  one  year,  he  spent 
$40,000  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  to  purchase 
spot  commercials  at  $1  apiece — and  It  was 
only  a  short  step  to  his  next  major  venture, 
buying  radio  stations. 

Wayne  Rollins,  who  had  left  his  work  In 
Chattanooga  to  run  one  of  his  brother's  auto 
dealerships,  took  charge  of  the  radio  busi- 
ness. John.  meanwhUe,  was  branching  out 
from  auto  sales  to  auto  leasing.  Again,  the 
inspiration  for  the  move  came,  at  least  In 
part,  from  firsthand  experience. 

"I  had  once  applied  for  a  sales  Job  with  a 
big  company  and  been  tiu-ned  down  because  I 
didn't  own  a  car,"  he  says.  "That  made  a  big 
Impression  on  me — I  felt  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  for  a  company  to  economically  pro- 
vide cars  for  its  salesmen.  After  aU,  you  don't 
ask  a  secretary  to  bring  her  own  typewriter  to 
work." 

His  Idea  also  made  a  big  Impression  on  cus- 
tomers, and  by  1956  revenues  from  the  varlovis 
RoUlns  endeavors  had  reached  about  $50  mU- 
llon.  But  It  wasn't  untU  the  mid-1960s  that 
Big  John  Rollins  began  to  move  onto  the  na- 
tional business  scene  in  a  big  way.  (Wayne 
Rollins,  by  this  time  operating  more  or  less 
Independently  of  his  brother,  had  In  1964 
formed  Rollins  Inc.,  a  diversified  company  In- 
volved In  exterminating  services,  broadcast- 
ing and  buUdlng  maintenance;  the  only  of- 
ficial connection  today  between  the  brothers 
is  that  they  serve  on  each  others'  boards.) 
By  and  large.  John  RoUlns'  road  to  business 
prominence  was  paved  with  a  series  of  ac- 
quisitions—17  In  all— that  began  tn  1966  and 
ended  In  1970.  They  Included  Matlack  Inc., 
one  of  the  biggest  bulk  commodity  haulers 
In  the  trucking  industry;  Brandywlne  Race- 
way, a  major  harness  track  near  Wilmington; 
and  Gustav  Hirsh  Organization  Inc.,  a  big 
electrical  contractor.  RoUins  International, 
the  parent  company,  also  prospered  as  a 
major  truck-leasing  concern  and  made  a 
plunge  Into  environmental  services  with  a 
series  of  waste-treatment  centers. 

But  John  Rollins'  prominence  wasn't 
limited  to  the  business  world.  First  as  a  side- 
line activity,  and  then  In  earnest,  he  had  be- 
gun to  Immerse  himself  in  politics.  And  as 
seems  invariable  with  his  activities,  he  began 
his  p<41tlcal  Involvement  with  a  big  splash: 
election  In  1962  as  Delaware's  lieutenant 
governor.  (A  group  of  Republican  power- 
brokers,  seeking  a  fresh  face,  had  prevaUed  on 
him  to  run;  he  accepted  with  alacrity  and 
was  swept  Into  office  on  the  strength  of  the 
Eisenhower  landslide.) 

Delaware's  lieutenant  governorship  was 
largely  an  ornamental  post,  but  John  Rollins, 
never  one  to  accept  a  merely  decorative  role, 
managed  to  buUd  enough  of  a  following  with- 
in the  party  to  capture  the  Republican  guber- 
natorial nomination  In  1960.  He  lost,  but  oalj 
by  6,400  votes,  and  his  stature  in  Republican 
circles  continued  to  grow — helped  In  no  small 
measure  by  his  sizable  financial  contrlbu- 
tlona. 

ACT    OF    I.AKGBSaE 

"In  1968,  when  I  was  Kent  County  chair- 
man, John  said  he  would  match  any  ticket  I 
sold  to  a  $100-a-plate  dinner  we  were  giving," 
recalls  Herman  Brown,  currently  the  state's 
Republican  chairman.  "At  the  300  mark,  I 
got  to  feeling  a  little  sorry  for  him  and  caUed 


blm  up  to  tell  him  I'd  release  blm  from  his 
pledge.  He  bought  aU  200  tickets." 

Most  close  acquaintances  attribute  much 
of  Mr.  Rollins'  interest  in  politics  to  a  sim- 
ple thirst  for  hobnobbing  with  persons  in 
positions  of  power.  As  an  example,  they  cite 
his  obvious  pride  when  President  Nixon  ap- 
peared at  a  1971  reception  on  the  RoUlns 
estate.  And  Mr.  RoUlns  himself  has  boasted 
that  "we're  one  of  the  few  private  homes 
that  have  ever  been  visited  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President."  (Sources  place 
his  total  contributions  to  Nixon  campaigns 
over  the  years  at  well  over  $100,000.) 

But  others  are  more  cynical  about  Big 
John's  political  Involvement.  "If  you  look 
at  his  business.  you'U  see  that  there  are 
very  few  aspects  of  it  that  aren't  highly 
poUtlcal,"  says  an  influential  Delaware  Re- 
publican. Others  cite  the  fact  that  two  Rol- 
lins employes  were  recently  promoting  legis- 
lation that  woiUd  aUow  dog  racing  In  Dela- 
ware but  would  limit  such  racing  to  harness 
tracks.  (The  bill  was  later  withdrawn.)  In 
any  case,  his  politicking  doesn't  seem  to 
have  harmed  his  reputation  aroimd  the  state. 
And  even  on  his  home  turf,  surrounded  by 
the  generally  staid  du  Fonts,  he  has  over- 
come much  Initial  resistance  and  has  won 
social  acceptance  from  many,  although  by 
no  means  aU,  of  his  neighbors.  "ActuaUy." 
says  one  young  du  Pont,  "he's  a  refreshing 
change  around  here." 

Certainly,  Mr.  RoUlns'  Georgia  accent,  his 
folksy  manner  and  his  earthly  expressions 
are  enough  to  set  him  apart.  So,  too.  Is  his 
I>enchant  for  display,  as,  for  example,  when 
he  rented  the  local  country  club  a  few  years 
ago  to  celebrate  his  Induction  Into  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  a  European-based  service 
organization.  An  acquaintance  who  attended 
the  gala  recaUs:  "Out  comes  Big  John  aU 
dressed  In  knee  breeches,  buckled  shoes,  the 
works.  They  had  a  little  ceremony  where  he 
kneeled  down  and  was  knighted.  I  thought 
a  lot  of  his  friends  were  going  to  bust  a 
gut." 

JAMAICAK   VEMTUmX 

Whether  Big  John  RoUlns  wlU  continue 
to  make  even  bigger  splashes  In  the  future 
remains  to  be  seen.  Much,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  the  course  of  his  various  ventures 
and  prlmarUy  his  $6  mlUlon  Investment 
(transacted  In  1965)  In  a  6,S00-acre  site  east 
of  Montego  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica. 
Mr.  Rollins  eventuaUy  hopes  to  buUd  a  $90 
million  development  on  the  site  complete 
with  hotels,  condominiums,  golf  courses  and 
eq;>ensive  homes;  but  thus  far  only  a  Holi- 
day Inn  has  been  completed  and  a  few 
dozen  home-sites  sold. 

John  RoUlns,  however,  says  he  continues 
to  be  sold  on  his  Jamaican  prospects.  And 
he  also  doesn't  seem  unduly  concerned  by 
certain  current  n.S.  problems,  including  the 
recent  sale  of  several  acquisitions  and  the 
fact  that  the  company's  new  $10  million 
office  biUldlng  on  the  outskirts  of  Wilming- 
ton has  been  virtually  empty  since  Its  com- 
pletion last  September. 

Nor  do  observers  of  the  RoUlns  scene  seem 
iq>set.  "The  outlook  for  RoUlns  International 
Is  brighter  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  five 
years,"  says  one  WaU  Street  analyst.  And 
officials  at  RoUlns  say  writeoffs  of  unprofit- 
able operations  should  pave  the  way  for 
faster  growth.  (They  expect  that  revenues 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30  will  be 
about  $170  mUllon,  up  from  $144  mlUlon 
a  year  earlier;  less  specifically,  they  say 
that  operating  earnings  wUl  be  up  substan- 
tlaUy  from  fiscal  1972's  net  of  $3.6  million, 
or  86  cents  a  share.) 

As  for  Big  John,  he  doesn't  plan  to  rest 
easy.  Aside  from  an  occasional  game  of  tennis, 
or  roaming  around  his  Jamaican  properties, 
he  has  little  time  for  anything  but  business. 
"I  usually  work  from  eight  In  the  momlng 
untU  seven  or  7:30  at  night,"  he  says.  "I 
used  to  start  earlier,  but  you  cant  talk  to 
anybody  at  that  hour  any  more." 
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MR.  RUSSEUj  E.  train 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presjiient,  on  July 
26.  1973,  President  Nixoh  sent  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  the  nomination  of  Russell 
£.  Train  to  head  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Train  for  many  years  and  I  am  confident 
that  EPA  and  the  American  people  it 
serves  so  dutifully  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  wise,  Judicioxis  appoint- 
ment. 

A  conservationist  of  impeccable  cre- 
dentials, Mr.  Train  served  with  the 
highest  distinction  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Since  its  inception  in  1970,  the  Council 
has  been  an  Instnunental  factor  in  safe- 
guarding our  fragile  environment.  The 
excellence  of  its  work  can.  I  think,  be 
construed  as  a  manifestation  of  the  ex- 
ceUence  of  its  Chairman. 

In  moving  to  the  post  of  Administrator 
of  EPA,  Chairman  Train  will  bring  vast 
enviroimiental   knowledge   and   experi- 
ence to  one  of  Government's  most  ImiDor- 
(  tant  agencies.  As  we  all  know,  EPA  was 

created  specifically   to   coordinate   the 
I  Federal     Government's     enviroimiental 

1  programs.  This  Is  an  awesome  task.  Un- 

der the  distinguished  administration  of 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  EPA  took  bold 
,  initiatives  in  carrying  out  its  great  re- 

sponsibilities. And  thoxigh  it  is  regret- 
■1^  table  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus' 

■■.  talents  is  leaving  this  critical  post,  we 

;i^'  can  be  thankful  that  his  considerable 

talents  will  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
American  people.  And  we  can  be  proud 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Train's  outstanding 
capabilities  has  been  nominated  to  take 
the  reins. 

I  need  not  reminc  any  Member  of  this 
body  that  these  are  critical  times  in  our 
battle  to  ciurb  the  stifling  air  pollution 
and  the  sickening  water  pollution  that 
affect  much  of  this  great  land.  As  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA.  Mr.  Train  would  be  a 
key  leader  in  this  battle.  With  his  con- 
siderable knowledge  smd  experience,  he 
is — as  the  old  saying  goes — the  right  man 
at  the  right  time. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Good 
Appointments."  and  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Mr.  Train 
and  EPA."  both  of  which  appeared  Au- 
gust 7.  1973.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7,  1973 J 
OOOD  Appointmznts 

In  the  currently  depressing  climate  of 
Washington  It  Is  particularly  refreshing  to 
note  two  flrst-class  appointments  to  high 
Oovemment  poets.  While  Russell  E.  Train 
and  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  are  both  veter- 
ans of  the  Nixon  Administration,  they  should 
bring  It  added  strength  In  their  new  poal- 
tlons  as  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  Deputy  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  respectively. 

In  his  old  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  Mr.  Train 
had  been  a  Presidential  adviser — an  exceUent 
adviser  but  one  whose  powers  were  limited 
to  persuasion  and  counseling  rather  than 
action.  His  new  post  will  give  him  the 
authority   and   responslbUlty   to   carry   out 


the  wm  of  both  Congress  and  the  President 
In  such  vital  areas  as  the  restoration  of  this 
country's  air  and  water. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  who  headed  the  EJ>A. 
untU  very  recently,  deserves  great  credit 
for  launching  that  agency  in  style  and  using 
It  with  vigor  and  Integrity  In  the  opening 
battles  on  pollution.  He  made  the  EJ>JV.  a 
national  byword  and  jolted  big  Industry, 
especially  the  automakers.  Into  recognizing 
that  the  old  days  of  pollution  for  profit  were 
over.  There  Is  good  reason  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Train,  as  an  Independent  administrator,  will 
prove  equaUy  tough  and.  on  the  basis  of  his 
earlier  experience  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  a  tidier  administrator  as  well.  He 
win  have  to  be  both  If,  In  executmg  the  far- 
reaching  Environment  Protection  Act,  he  la 
to  get  the  most  out  of  an  agency  already 
hindered  by  an  excess  of  political  appointees. 

Fortunately,  violators  of  the  environment 
wUl  not  be  freed  from  the  watchful  eye  of 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  He  will  still  be  In  a  position 
to  crack  down  on  offenders  against  whom 
the  E.P.A.  brings  action.  But  as  the  Justice 
Department's  second-tn-command,  he  will 
have  a  far  wider  jurisdiction  than  the  phys- 
ical environment.  With  Attorney  Oener&l 
Richardson,  he  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  restoring  the  prestige  of  a  department  that 
has  Just  been  through  Its  worst  days  since  the 
unlamented  regime  of  Harry  M.  Daugherty. 

Still  another  encouraging  appointment  has 
been  made  In  the  President's  nomination  of 
James  B.  Cardwell,  controller  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to 
be  Social  Security  Commissioner.  Pear  that 
the  Administration  might  seek  to  politicize 
the  vast  Federal  Insurance  program  for  the 
aged  and  disabled  was  stirred  last  January 
when  It  forced  out  Robert  M.  Ball,  Mr.  Card- 
well's  extraordinarily  able  predecessor.  The 
new  commissioner  Is  more  than  a  career 
budget  officer,  be  has  demonstrated  an 
awareness  that  the  millions  of  Social  Secu- 
rity accounts  represent  people,  not  a  com- 
puter file. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  7,  1973] 
Ma.  Train  and  EPA 

Sen.  Wmiam  Scott  (R-Va.)  Is  acting  ca- 
priciously In  holding  up  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Russell  E.  Train  to 
head  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Virginia's  freshman  senator  says  that  be 
needs  more  time  to  review  Mr.  Train's  rec- 
ord. But  every  other  member  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  was  able  to  decide 
promptly  last  week  that  the  nomination 
should  be  approved. 

As  Senator  Scott  should  eventually  con- 
clude, Mr.  Train's  record  Is  one  of  solid 
achievement.  He  has  served  ably  as  the  pres- 
ident of  the  non-profit  Conservation  Foun- 
dation, as  undersecretary  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  as  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  since  Its  creation 
In  1970.  At  the  council  his  operating  range 
was  somewhat  limited  by  the  role  of  the 
agency  as  a  small,  advisory  body  In  the  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  President.  Even  so,  Mr. 
Train  has  been  effective,  especially  as  the 
VJS.  representative  to  the  International  ne- 
gotiations which  have  produced  important 
agreements  to  curb  ocean  poUutlon  and  pro- 
tect endangered  species. 

The  subject  worth  pondering  Is  not  Mr. 
Train's  qualifications  but  the  future  of 
EPA.  The  palmy  days  are  over  for  the  en- 
vironmental cause.  Decisions  are  becoming 
harder  and  resistance  mounts,  as  three  events 
of  last  week  show.  On  Monday,  EPA  an- 
nounced that  the  legislated  standard  for 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from  vehicles  Is  be- 
ing reassessed  because  technology  Is  lagging 
and  the  hefUth  Impact  of  the  poUutant  may 
have  been  overstated.  On  Tuesday  the 
agency  stirred  up  several  Interest  groups  by 
proposing  the  first  federal  noise  standards 
for  Interstate  buses  and  trucks  and  releas- 
ing a  controversial  rep«:t  on  aviation  nolae. 


Then  on  Thursday  the  House  voted  to  ex- 
empt the  trans-Aiaska  pipeline  from  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  suggesting 
a  growing  willingness  in  Congress  to  over- 
ride environmental  laws  In  a  real  or  Imag- 
ined pmch. 

The  pressures  to  trim,  delay  and  circum- 
vent environmental  laws  wlU  only  Increase 
as  the  cost  and  impact  of  those  laws  become 
clearer.  For  Instance,  as  noted  In  the  latest 
newsletter  of  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Baam,  the  clean  air  and 
clean  water  laws,  put  together,  are  so  far- 
reaching  that  they  give  EPA  the  potenUal 
authority  to  "speU  out  the  framewcM'k  of  a 
national  land  use  policy."  The  uproar  If  and 
aa  that  authority  is  graduaUy  applied  could 
make  the  current  fuss  over  private  cars  In 
cities  appear  minor. 

EPA  and  the  laws  which  It  administers  will 
be  able  to  bear  the  strain  only  with  firm. 
Intelligent  leadership.  Mr.  Train  recognizes 
that  conomltment  and  zeal  are  not  the  only 
Ingredients  required.  His  remarks  before  the 
Public  Works  Conamlttee  Indicate  that  he 
wants  to  make  EPA's  research  as  good  as  Its 
intentions  and  realizes  that  the  agency'a  en- 
tire regulatory  program  not  only  has  to  be 
even-handed  and  reasonable,  but  must  also 
be  recognized  as  such.  If  he  goes  to  EPA. 
Mr.  Train  will  have  gained  a  poet  of  genuine 
Independence  and  authority.  His  chaUenge 
wlU  be  to  exercise  both  with  vigor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  MARCH  OP  1963 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
August  recess  the  Nation  commemorated 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  March  on 
Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom.  This 
massive  and  peaceful  demonstration  to 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
marked  a  turning  point  In  the  Nation's 
history  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
mobilizing  public  and  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  passage  of  the  extraordinary 
civil  rights  legislation  of  the  1960's. 

As  a  participant  in  the  March,  I  well 
remember  that  day — August  28,  1963.  It 
was  a  bright,  sunny  day  and  the  fears  and 
tensions  which  had  preceded  the  march 
evaporated  early  as  we  realized  that  the 
demonstration  would  be  peaceful,  digni- 
fied, and  joyous.  No  one  who  was  there 
can  ever  forget  the  sight  of  200,000  Amer- 
icans— black  and  white — massed  around 
the  reflecting  pool,  nor  the  eloquence  of 
the  speakers  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1963 
and  the  statute  books  of  this  land  are 
now.  finally,  in  the  main,  colorblind.  But 
the  kind  of  true  equality  we  pledged  our- 
selves to  attain  that  day  is  a  goal  we 
have  not  yet  attained  and  must  be  con- 
stantly working  toward,  and  that  is  a 
harder  task  for  it  requires,  not  just 
changing  laws,  but  the  practices  and  even 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  too. 

No  mention  of  the  March  on  Wash- 
ington would  be  complete  without  com- 
memorating Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
inspiring  speech  that  day,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  together  with 
an  essay  by  Bayard  Rustln,  appearing  to 
the  current  NAACP  Journal  the  Crisis, 
entitled  "The  Washington  March— a  10- 
Year  Perspective,"  and  four  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  examinirg  "condi- 
tions and  attitudes  in  black  America  10 
years  after  the  March  on  Washington." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
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Thk  Washimoton  March — A  10-TBAa 

Piaapxcnvx 

(By  Bayard  Rustln) 

This  August  marks  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
Freedom,  the  moet  Important  nonviolent 
mass  demonstration  of  American  social  strug- 
gle. Over  200,000  persons  participated  m  the 
March;  every  significant  civil  rights  leader 
supported  Its  objectives;  broad  cross-sections 
of  the  labor,  liberal  and  religious  communi- 
ties endorsed  Its  demands.  Although  there 
have  been  larger  and  showier  demonstrations, 
no  other  has  touched  the  depths  of  the  na- 
tion's moral  Impulse  as  did  the  March  and 
no  other,  certainly,  has  Influenced  the  course 
of  social  legislation  and  determined  the  shape 
of  Institutional  reform  to  the  degree  that 
the  March  did. 

Just  five  months  after  the  March,  the  na- 
tion ratified  the  23rd  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  thus  outlawed  the  poll  tax. 
In  another  five  months  the  1964  CtvU  Rights 
Act  was  adopted  after  the  Senate,  setting  an 
historic  precedent,  Invoked  cloture  for  the 
first  time  on  a  civil  rights  measure.  Within 
another  year  Congress  passed  and  President 
Johnson  signed  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  with 
Its  strict  provisions  for  Federal  Intervention 
Whenever  necessary  to  guarantee  the  fran- 
chise to  southern  blacks. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  cannot 
be  overstated.  The  social  system  of  the 
South — a  way  of  doing  things  buUt  up  and 
solidified  over  a  century's  time — was  turned 
around  In  the  coiu-se  of  a  few  Intense  years. 
The  political  power  of  southern  conserva- 
tism— which  had  long  wielded  an  undue  In- 
fiuenoe  In  Congress — was  broken,  perhaps 
permanently.  No  longer  could  Dlxlecrat 
mandarins  exert  veto  power  over  social  legis- 
lation aa  they  had  done  in  earlier  eras.  We 
should  keep  In  mind  that  even  so  limited  a 
measure  as  an  antl-lynchlng  law,  which 
posed  no  threat  to  the  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric,  was  blocked  year  after  year  by 
the  power  of  the  southern  senators. 

To  point  out  that  this  legislation  has  had 
a  transforming  effect  on  American  society  Is 
to  restate  the  apparent;  what  Is  less  obvious, 
and  most  relevant  to  our  current  situation, 
b  lohy  the  March,  as  the  symbol  of  the  clvU 
rights  movement's  unity  and  as  the  expres- 
sion of  Its  program,  contributed  to  the  sub- 
sequent progress. 

Seen  acroos  the  span  of  a  decade  of  txir- 
bulence,  the  March's  significance  appears  not 
to  lie  so  much  In  its  size  or  nonviolent  char- 
acter, although  the  Importance  of  these 
factors — particularly  of  the  discipline  of  the 
denx>nstrator8 — should  not  be  minimized, 
given  the  excesses  of  later  demonstrations. 
The  March  Is  significant,  ultimately,  for  what 
It  reveals  to  us  about  the  strengths  and 
limitations  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  It 
can  show  us  why  the  civil  rights  movement 
could  succeed  In  Its  assult  on  the  legal  foun- 
dations of  Jim  Crow,  but  was  unable  to  move 
as  effectively  beyond  clvU  rights.  The  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  March  can  thus  sug- 
gest a  program  and  strategy  for  the  future. 

The  March  was  built  around  two  basic  ob- 
jectives. These  were,  as  we  should  remember, 
for  "Jobs  and  Freedom."  When  he  addressed 
the  crowd  assembled  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, A.  Philip  Randolph — the  architect  and 
Inspiration  of  the  March  on  Washington — 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  Intertwined  goals  of 
ClvU  rights  and  economic  equality: 

"Let  the  nation  and  the  world  know  the 
meaning  of  our  niunbers.  We  are  not  a  pres- 
sure group,  we  are  not  an  organization,  we 
are  not  a  mob.  We  are  the  advance  guard 
of  a  massive  moral  revolution  for  jobs  and 
freedom.  .  .  .  But  this  clvU  rights  movement 
Is  not  confined  to  the  Negro,  nor  Is  It  con- 
fined to  civil  rights,  for  our  white  allies  know 
that  they  caimot  be  free  while  we  are  not, 
and  we  know  we  have  no  future  In  a  society 
in  which  six  mUllon  black  and  white  people 
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are  \memployed  and  mllUons  live  In  pov- 
erty. .  .  .  We  want  a  free  democratic  society 
dedicated  to  the  poUtlcal,  economic  and  so- 
cial advancement  of  man  along  moral 
Unes.  .  .  .  We  know  that  real  freedom  wUl 
require  many  changes  in  the  nation's  politi- 
cal phllosc^hles  and  Institutions.  ...  It  faUs 
to  the  Negro  to  reassert  this  priority  of  values, 
because  our  ancestors  were  transformed  from 
human  personalities  Into  private  property.  It 
falls  to  us  to  demand  fuU  employment,  and 
to  put  automation  at  the  service  of  human 
ne«Kls.  not  at  the  service  of  profits.  ..." 

But  while  there  were  two  stated  goals — 
one  moral,  the  other  basically  economic — 
the  objective  conditions  of  1963  dictated  that 
the  civil  rights  movement  throw  all  Its  force 
behind  the  moral  issue  of  the  attainment  of 
social  and  civil  rights.  Although  what  was  to 
become  the  1961  Civil  Rights  Act  bad  already 
been  Introduced  by  President  Kennedy,  Its 
enactment  by  Congress  was  at  the  time  by  no 
means  assured.  One  of  the  signal  accomplish- 
ments of  the  March  was  to  remove  from  the 
public's  mind  the  final  vestiges  of  ambiva- 
lence about  Negro  demands,  creating  an  un- 
equivocal popular  mandate  for  our  goals. 

Clearly,  no  smgle  demonstration  and  no 
Individual  clvU  rights  figure  was  responsible 
for  this  change  in  attitude.  It  took  beatings, 
jalUngs  and  martyrdom  to  arouse  public  out- 
rage over  the  oppression  of  southern  blacks. 
The  March  simply  provided  a  national  public 
forum  for  our  demands.  Those  who  asked 
"What  does  the  Negro  want?"  were  answered 
by  the  March.  But  we  made  It  clear  that 
whUe  we  valued  demonstrations  and  civil 
disobedience  as  tactics,  we  saw  that  ulti- 
mately our  problems  could  only  be  resolved 
through  regular  political  channels.  Our  pro- 
gram could  only  be  established  in  Congress, 
not  In  the  streets. 

The  Institutional  changes  that  resiilted 
from  the  1964  and  1966  clvU  rights  legUla- 
tlon  are  real  enough.  The  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination In  employment  and  promotion 
policies,  for  Instance,  has  meant  that  blacks 
are  no  longer  restricted  to  the  lowest  paying 
jobs  and  to  those  jobs  most  vulnerable  to  the 
onslaught  of  automation.  In  fact,  a  remark- 
able transformation  in  the  composition  of 
the  black  working  class  took  place  between 
1960  and  1970.  Whereas,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade  the  average  black  worker  was  a 
farmhand,  an  unsklUed  laborer  or  a  domestic, 
by  the  decade's  conclusion  he  had  become  a 
mechanic,  a  factory  operative  or,  in  an  In- 
creasing number  of  instances,  a  skilled 
worker  or  a  professional. 

To  examine  black  progress  In  the  area  of 
employment  Is  to  understand  not  simply  the 
success  of  the  clvU  rights  movement,  but  Its 
shortcomings  as  weU.  For  while  black  peo- 
ple are  getting  better  jobs  they  are  not  get- 
ting more  jobs.  Unemployment  today  Is 
greater  than  It  was  In  1963  and,  of  course, 
affects  moet  Immediately  the  unskUled,  the 
under-educated  and  the  young. 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights  legislation,  again 
we  see  that  far-reaching  economic  change 
does  not  necessarily  accompany  legislation 
dealing  with  moral  Issues.  For,  In  fact,  the 
destruction  of  the  legal  foundations  of  seg- 
regation did  not  substantially  alter  the  eco- 
nomic structure.  Following  the  enactment  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  for  example,  we  wit- 
nessed what  seemed  to  some  a  vital  change 
in  the  South.  Southern  politicians  adopted  a 
new  tone  in  their  campaigns.  Racial  moder- 
ates and  progressives,  with  the  support  of 
black  people,  increasingly  defeated  those  who 
campaigned  primarily  on  the  race  Issue. 

In  a  series  of  elections  in  1970  and  1971,  ra- 
cial moderates  swept  the  governorships  In 
most  of  the  Deep  South  states  (a  notable  ex- 
ception being  Alabama) .  Early  this  year, 
Georgia's  Oovernor  Jimmy  Carter  called  upon 
aU  agencies  of  the  state  government  to  cease 
race  and  sex  discrimination  In  employment. 
The  dentand  was  made  In  a  toughly-worded 


memorandum  to  all  heads  of  departments. 
The  Oovernor  has  appointed  47  black  per- 
sons to  positions  on  permanent  boards.  Sim- 
ilarly, Governor  John  C.  West  of  South  Car- 
olina warned  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  In  that  state  to  co<H?erate  wl^h  the 
South  Carolina  Human  Affairs  Commission 
to  end  discrimination.  The  Conunlsslon  is 
beaded  by  George  HamUton,  a  negro  ap- 
pointee of  Governor  West.  FaUure  to  comply 
will  result  m  referral  of  the  charges  to  the 
Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  the  Governor  warned. 

Governor  Edwards  of  Louisiana  purged  Jim 
Crow  statutes  from  the  lawbooks  (a  sym- 
bolic, but  essentially  hoUow,  gesture  given 
the  fact  that  Federal  law  had  made  these 
acts  unezif orceable ) .  Mississippi's  Governor 
Waller  promised  to  ^polnt  some  blacks  to 
state  jobs.  But  as  yet  there  has  been  little 
substance  behind  the  rhetoric  of  progress  In 
the  South.  Minimum  wage  levels  are  stUI 
Inadequate;  expenditures  for  schooling  are 
weU  below  those  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; fanUly  assistance  payments  are  uncon- 
scionably low;  and  rlght-to-work  laws,  an  In- 
creasingly important  barrier  to  equality  now 
that  blacks  have  become  more  numerous  in 
the  trade  unions,  remain  unchallenged. 

These  observations  force  us,  then,  to  re- 
turn to  the  question  of  why  our  movement 
was  successful  only  Insofar  aa  it  could 
achieve  civil  rights  legislation  which,  granted, 
was  Important  even  though  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  This  Is  an  extremely  complex  ques- 
tion. It  can  be  analyzed,  I  believe.  In  terms 
of  two  xuiderlylng  problems.  The  first  Is  the 
lack  of  sufficient  unity  in  black  demands. 
The  second  Involves  a  failure  of  will  among 
certain  elements  of  liberalism. 

The  lack  of  black  unity,  let  me  suggest,  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Black  people  may 
be  divided  on  certain  issues — busing,  for 
Instance — but  there  does  exist  a  broad  con- 
sensus for  programs  that  further  Integration 
and  economic  advancement!  Black  voting 
patterns  have  remained  soundly  and  Intelli- 
gently liberal;  candidates  who  preach 
se|>aratl£t  doctrine  or  who  offer  nothing  more 
substantial  than  being  black  themselves  have 
been  rejected  In  favor  of  bona  fide  liberal 
candidates.  Public  opinion  polls  show  blacks 
as  taking  a  far  less  apocalyptical  view  of 
American  society  than  almost  all  other 
groups;  black  follu  do  not  see  America  as 
"morally  bankrupt,"  althotigh  they  are 
profoundly  disturbed  by  the  perpetuation  of 
discrimination  and  inequities,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  political  powerlessness  to  resolve 
the  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  divisions  we  are 
experiencing  are  thoee  widely  publicized  ones 
that  have  occurred  among  blacks  who,  some- 
times legitimately,  sometimes  not,  are  per- 
ceived by  tl|e  media  as  black  leadership. 
Jesse  Jacksofi  has  recently  vowed  to  take 
the  ClvU  rights  movement  back  "to  the 
streets — ^where  It  belongs."  Floyd  McKlsslck, 
once  regarded  as  a  dangerous  militant,  now 
preaches  the  doctrines  of  Nixonlan  Repub- 
licanism. The  black  professional  associations 
that  have  proliferated  In  recent  years  pro- 
pose a  variety  of  solutions  to  social  wrongs, 
solutions  that  are  alike  only  in  originating 
out  of  race  consciousness. 

The  fragmentation  of  black  leadership  Is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  developments  since 
the  March  and  has  contributed  in  no  little 
degree  to  our  subsequent  problems.  In  1963, 
black  leadership  was  committed  to  the 
strategy  of  mass  protest  coupled  with  polit- 
ical action,  had  little  hesitation  in  endorsing 
the  March's  agenda,  and  accepted  the  neces- 
sity of  building  alliances  with  progressive 
forces  In  the  larger  society.  This  general 
agreement  over  basic  goals  no  longer  exists; 
some  have  dropped  from  the  struggle,  em- 
braced marginal,  non-economic  Issues,  or 
advocated  programs  which,  while  they  may 
touch  on  economic  change,  are  too  narrow  to 
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reach  the  great  maaa  of  black  working  peo- 
ple. Only  a  few  of  the  groups  which  provided 
the  March's  nucleus  nave  retained  an 
unambiguous  commitment  to  Integration 
and  basic  economic  change,  most  notably 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  the  National 
Urban  League. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  detect  In  these  pro- 
fessional groups  hmts  of  conservatism.  Like 
the  Black  Power  groups,  they  attract  those 
with  such  narrow  visions  of  social  policy 
that  blackness,  and  blackness  alone,  deter- 
mines political  doctrine.  To  accept  this  con- 
cept Is  to  signal  a  retreat  from  political 
action;  It  represents  an  effort  to  fill  a  psy- 
chological void — by  motion  of  any  kind — by 
reacting  against  what  is  perceived  as  the 
stagnation  of  politics.  Building  a  sense  of 
community  In  the  ghetto  Is  a  praiseworthy 
venture,  but  as  a  strategic  for  social  advance- 
ment It  Is  far  from  adequate;  It  tries  to 
eetabllsh  the  notion  of  community  In  a  sltiia- 
tlon  where  widespread  poverty,  violent  crJme 
and  massive  unemployment  abound,  thus 
tacitly  encoxiraglng  acceptance  of  that 
situation. 

The  contradictory  and  sometimes  self-de- 
feating principles  that  underlie  separatist 
thinking  have  Important  ramifications  for 
l^rallsm.  For  two  decades  black  demands 
have  occupied  A  special  place  at  the  foi'efront 
of  the  liberal  agenda.  Our  goals  have  In  fact 
shaped  the  broader  program  for  social 
change.  The  domestic  platform  of  the  Oreat 
Society,  for  example,  was  built  around  those 
Issues  Insistently  raised  by  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Now,  because  our  Ideas  are  less  than  clear, 
we  find  liberalism  In  confusion.  Ignoring  our 
real  needs — that  is  to  say,  the  issue  of  basic 
economic  change,  of  redistributing  the 
wealth,  has  gotten  shunted  aside  In  favor 
of  other,  less  fimdamental  Issues.  That  a 
number  of  black  leaders  could  criticize  both 
presidential  candidates  last  year  Is  signifi- 
cant. One  might  argue  with  them  that  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  was  the  most  lib- 
eral In  political  history;  but  what  they  were 
responding  to  was  the  lack  of  serious  atten- 
tion devoted  to  basic  economic  Issues  during 
the  campaign.  The  brief  mention  accorded 
these  Issues  m  the  platform  seemed  little 
more  than  a  gesture,  a  superficial  effort  to 
appeal  to  the  party's  traditional  working- 
class  constituency. 

I  think  It  Is  also  significant  that  neither 
candidate  bothered  to  debate  the  full  em- 
ployment Issue  even  though  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's first  term  saw  substantial  In- 
creases to  unemployment.  We  should  keep 
In  mind  that  In  1903.  A.  Philip  Randolph 
came  before  the  nation  to  demand  full  em- 
ployment. In  1972,  however,  George  Mc- 
Govem  and  Richard  Nixon  debated  not  full 
employment,  but  employment  quotas  and 
preferential  treatment. 

Even  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  persistence  of  the  divisions  within 
liberalism  Is  a  profoimdly  dlstxirblng  situa- 
tion. For  while  we  have  played  a  pivotal  role 
in  the  formulation  of  the  liberal  program. 
we  have  never  prevailed  to  periods  of  liberal 
disarray. 

Soma  liberal  totellectuals  have  now  Joined 
Daniel  Patrick  Moyrutian  to  advocattog  a  ra- 
cial policy  of  "benign  neglect."  Those  for 
whom  the  Vietnam  War  was  the  overriding 
concern  simply  dismissed  racial  Issues  as 
secondary.  Thus  In  1966,  Just  three  years 
after  the  March,  some  liberals  refused  to  sign 
the  Freedom  Budget — a  ten-year  plan  to 
eliminate  poverty — because  they  Insisted 
that  social  programs  could  and  should  be 
financed  through  the  so-caUed  "peace  divi- 
dend" that  we  were  assured  would  material- 
ize with  the  war's  end. 
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Those  once-Uberal  totellectuals  who  now 
write  of  the  impending  "limits  of  social 
IJOllcy"  Justify  their  disaffection  on  the  al- 
leged failures  of  the  Johnson  Admtolstra- 
tlon.  WhUe  I  think  It  Is  the  obligation  of 
liberals  to  criticize  programs  they  believe  to 
be  wrong,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  pro- 
pose that  such  programs  be  replaced  by  ad- 
herence to  the  status  quo. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  with  a  leftward 
vision  who  dismiss  the  liberal-labor  program 
as  outmoded  should  consider  the  following. 
Between  1959  and  1969  the  percentage  of 
black  families  llvtag  below  the  Federal  pov- 
erty level  was  reduced  from  65  per  cent  to  32 
per  cent.  This  gato,  unprecedented  In  the 
history  of  the  black  struggle,  was  achieved 
by  traditional,  New  Deal  liberal  strategies, 
strategies  that  are  today  criticized  as  archaic. 
Between  1969  and  1972,  however,  the  first 
ye«u«  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  there  was 
no  comparable  reduction  of  black  poverty. 
In  fawrt,  the  number  of  blacks  llvtog  below 
the  poverty  Itoe  increased  between  1969  and 
1971  and  from  7.2  million  to  7.4  million. 

The  labor-liberal  approach  to  social  prob- 
lems has  been  vtodlcated  time  and  agato  over 
other  narrow,  sectarian,  "all-black"  strate- 
gies. In  the  coming  period,  therefore,  we 
cannot  be  content  to  define  economic  pro- 
grams to  racial  terms.  To  pursue  purely 
"black"  Issues  at  a  time  when  our  needs  In- 
creasingly converge  with  those  of  the  larger 
working  class  Is  to  perpetuate  political 
isolation. 

Thus,  our  agenda  should  consist  of  the 
basic  demands  of  the  March  on  Washington 
and  the  Freedom  Budget.  Pull  employment 
Is  probably  the  single  most  basic  Issue.  But 
we  should  also  work  for  programs  to  ensure 
that  all  Americans  have  adequate  housing, 
decent  medical  care  that  they  can  afford,  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  higher  education  re- 
gardless of  financial  circumstances  and  a 
minimum  wage  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  life 
of  dignity. 

This  Is  not  a  program  whose  time  has 
passed,  but  rather  a  retimi  to  programs  that 
have  succeeded  to  the  past  and  are.  there- 
fore, oxir  only  Instruments  for  future  suc- 
cess. Many  of  the  much  vaunted,  but  ulti- 
mately self-defeating  cr  flawed,  programs 
that  have  risen  and  extinguished  like  meteors 
are  programs  conceived  to  frxostratlon.  In 
contrast,  the  March  on  Washtogton  was 
founded  to  hope  and  Its  program  called  for 
an  expansion  of  opportunity  for  all  people. 
It  was  a  program  which  placed  the  civil  rights 
movement  to  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
social  change.  Ten  years  later,  there  has  been 
no  program  superior  to  that  proposed  by  the 
March. 

Da.  Maxtin   LuTHkB  King,  Jr.,   PaisiDiNT, 

SOUTHMN  CRRISnAN  LEAOEXSHIP  COMTEaZNCE 

I  am  happy  to  Joto  with  you  today  to  what 
will  go  down  In  history  as  the  greateet  dem- 
onstration for  freedom  In  the  history  of 
our  nation. 

Fivescore  years  ago,  a  great  American,  in 
whose  symbolic  shadow  we  stand  today, 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  This 
momentous  decree  came  as  the  great  beacon 
light  of  hope  for  mUllons  of  Negro  slaves  who 
had  been  seared  to  the  fiames  of  withering 
tojustlce.  It  came  as  the  Joyous  daybreak  to 
end  the  long  night  of  their  captivity. 

But  100  years  later  the  Negro  still  is  not 
free.  One  hundred  years  later,  the  Ufe  of  the 
Negro  Is  stUl  badly  crippled  by  the  manacles 
of  segregation  and  the  chains  of  discrimina- 
tion. One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro 
Uvea  on  a  lonely  island  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of  material  prosperity. 
One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  Is  stUl 
languishing  to  the  comers  of  American  so- 
ciety and  finds  himself  an  exile  to  his  own 


land.  So  we  have  come  here  today  to  drama- 
tize the  shameful  condition. 

In  a  sense  we've  come  to  our  nation's  cap- 
ital to  cash  a  chpsir.  When  the  architects  of 
our  republic  wwwe  the  magnificent  words  of 
the  Constltutloii  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, theji  were  signing  a  promissory 
note  to  which  every  American  was  to  fall 
heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all  men, 
yes,  black  men  as  well  as  white  men,  should 
be  guaranteed  the  unalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happtoess. 

It  Is  obvious  today  that  America  has  de- 
faulted on  this  promissory  note  Insofar  as 
her  citizens  of  color  are  concerned.  Instead 
of  honortog  this  sacred  obligation,  America 
has  given  the  Negro  people  a  bad  check,  a 
check  which  has  come  back  marked  "In- 
s\ifflclent  Funds."  But  we  refuse  to  believe 
the  bank  of  Justice  Is  bankrupt.  We  refuse 
to  believe  that  there  are  Insufflcient  funds  to 
the  great  vaults  of  opportunity  of  this  na- 
tion. So  we  have  come  to  cash  this  check,  a 
check  that  will  give  us,  upon  demand,  the 
riches  of  freedom  and  the  security  of  Justice. 
We  have  also  come  to  this  hallowed  spot  to 
remtod  America  of  the  fierce  urgency  of  now. 
This  Is  no  time  to  engage  in  the  luxury  of 
cooltog  off  or  to  take  the  tranquUlzlng  drug 
of  gradualism.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  real 
the  promises  of  democracy.  Now  is  the  time 
to  rise  from  the  dark  and  desolate  valley  of 
segregation  to  the  sunlit  path  of  racial  Jus- 
tice. Now  Is  the  time  to  lift  our  nation  from 
the  quicksands  of  racial  tojustlce  to  the  solid 
rock  of  brotherhood.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make 
Justice  a  reality  for  all  of  Ood's  children. 

It  would  be  fatal  for  the  nation  to  over- 
look the  urgency  of  the  moment.  This 
sweltertog  summer  of  the  Negro's  legiti- 
mate discontent  will  not  pass  until  there  Is 
an  invigorating  autumn  of  freedom  and 
equality.  Ntaeteen  sixty-three  Is  not  an  end 
but  a  begtoning.  Those  who  hoped  that  the 
Negro  needed  to  blow  off  steam  and  will  now 
be  content  will  have  a  rude  awakentog  If 
the  nation  returns  to  bustoess  as  usual. 
There  will  be  neither  rest  nor  tranquility  in 
America  until  the  Negro  Is  guaranteed  his 
citizenship  rights.  The  whirlwinds  of  revolt 
will  conttoue  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our 
nation  until  the  bright  day  of  Justice 
emerges. 

But  there  Is  somethtog  I  must  say  to 
my  people  who  stand  on  the  warm  threshold 
which  leads  them  to  the  palace  of  Justice. 
In  the  process  of  gatolng  our  rightful  place 
we  must  not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds.  Let 
us  not  seek  to  satisfy  our  thirst  for  free- 
dom by  drinking  from  the  cup  of  bitterness 
and  hatred.  We  must  forever  conduct  our 
struggle  on  the  high  plane  of  dignity  and 
discipltoe.  We  must  not  allow  our  creative 
protest  to  degenerate  toto  physical  violence. 
Agato  and  agato  we  must  rise  to  the  majestic 
heights  of  meettog  physical  force  with  soul 
force. 

The  marvelous  new  militancy  which  has 
engulfed  the  Negro  community  must  not 
lead  us  to  a  distrust  of  all  white  people,  for 
many  of  our  white  brothers,  as  evidenced  by 
their  presence  here  today,  have  come  to  real- 
ize that  their  destiny  is  tied  up  with  our 
desttoy.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  their 
freedom  is  Inextricably  bound  to  our  free- 
dom. We  cannot  walk  alone. 

And  as  we  walk  we  must  make  the  pledge 
that  we  shall  always  march  ahead.  We  cannot 
turn  back.  There  are  those  who  are  asking 
the  devotees  of  clvU  rights:  "When  wUl  you 
be  satisfied?"  We  can  never  be  satisfied  as 
long  as  the  Negro  is  the  victim  of  the  un- 
speakable horrors  of  police  brutality.  We  can 
never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  our  bodies,  heavy 
with  the  fatigue  of  travel,  cannot  gato  lodg- 
tog  In  the  motels  of  the  highways  and  the 
hotels  of  the  cities.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  as 
long  as  the  Negro's  basic  mobility  Is  from  a 
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■mailer  ghetto  to  a  larger  one.  We  can  never 
be  satisfied  as  long  as  our  chUdren  are 
■tripped  of  their  selfhood  and  robbed  of  their 
dignity  by  signs  stating:  "For  Whites  Ooly." 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro 
In  Mississippi  cannot  vote  and  the  Negro  to 
New  York  believes  he  has  nothing  for  which 
to  vote.  No,  no,  we  are  not  satisfied  and  we 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  Justice  rolls  down 
like  waters  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty 
stream. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  of  you  have 
come  here  out  of  great  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from  nar- 
row Jail  cells,  some  of  you  have  come 
from  areas  where  your  quest  for  freedom  left 
you  battered  by  the  storms  of  persecution 
and  staggered  by  the  winds  of  police  brutal- 
ity. Tou  have  been  the  veterans  of  creative 
stiffertog.  Conttoue  to  work  with  the  faith 
that  unearned  suffertog  \b  redemptive. 

00  back  to  Mississippi,  go  back  to  Ala- 
bama, go  back  to  South  Carolina,  go  back 
to  Georgia .  go  back  to  Louisiana,  go  back 
to  the  slums  and  ghettos  of  our  northern 
cities,  knowing  that  somehow  this  situation 
can  and  will  be  changed.  Let  us  not  wallow 
to  the  valley  of  despair. 

1  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  even  though 
we  face  the  difficulties  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, I  Btm  have  a  dream.  It  is  a  dream 
deeply  rooted  to  the  American  dream.  I  have 
a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise 
up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  Its 
creed:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former  slaves 
and  the  sons  of  former  slaveowners  will  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of 
brotherhood. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  a  state  sweltering  with  the  heat 
of  Injustice,  sweltertog  with  the  heat  of  op- 
pression, will  be  transformed  toto  an  oasis 
of  freedom  and  Justice.  I  have  a  dream  that 
my  four  little  children  will  one  day  live  to 
a  nation  where  they  will  not  be  Judged  by 
the  color  of  their  skin  but  by  the  content  of 
their  character. 

I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  to  Alabama 
with  Its  vicious  racists,  with  Its  Governor 
having  his  lips  drlpptog  with  the  words  of 
toterpoeition  and  nullification — one  day 
right  there  to  Alabama,  little  black  boys  and 
black  girls  will  be  able  to  Join  hands  with 
little  white  boys  and  white  girls  as  sisters 
and  brothers. 

I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountato 
shall  be  made  low,  the  rough  places  will  be 
made  plato  and  the  crooked  places  will  be 
made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed,  and  all  fiesh  shall  see  It 
together. 

This  Is  our  hope.  This  Is  the  faith  that  I 
go  back  to  the  South  with.  With  this  faith 
we  win  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain 
of  despair  a  stone  of  hope.  With  this  faith 
we  win  be  able  to  transform  the  Jangling 
discords  of  our  nation  toto  a  beautiful  sym- 
phony of  brotherhood.  With  this  faith  we 
win  be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray  to- 
gether, to  struggle  together,  to  go  to  Jail 
together,  to  stand  up  for  freedom  together, 
knowing  that  we  wUl  be  free  one  day. 

This  will  be  the  day  when  all  of  Ood's  chn- 
dren  will  be  able  to  stog  with  new  meantog: 

"My  country  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing: 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountato-slde 
Let  Freedom  rtog." 


And  If  America  Is  , to  be  a  great  nation, 
this  must  become  true.  So,  let  freedom  rtog 
from  the  prodigious  hlUtops  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Let  freedmn  rtng  from  the  mighty 
mountains  of  New  York.  Let  freedom  ring 
from  the  helghtentog  Aneghenles  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Let  freedom  rtog  from  the  snow- 
capped Rocl^es  of  Colorado.  Let  freedom  rtog 
from  the  curvaceous  slopes  of  California.  But 
not  only  that,  let  freed(Hn  ring  from  Stone 
Mountain  of  Georgia. 

Let  freedc«n  ring  from  Lookout  Mountain 
of  Tennessee. 

Let  freedom  rtog  from  every  hUl  and  mole- 
hUl  of  Mississippi.  From  every  mountainside, 
let  freedom  rtog.  And  when  we  allow  free- 
dom to  ring,  when  we  let  It  ring  from  every 
vlUage,  from  every  hamlet,  from  every  state 
and  every  city,  we  wlU  be  able  to  speed  up 
that  day  when  all  of  God's  children,  black 
men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
ProtestanU  and  Catholics,  wUl  be  able  to  Joto 
hands  and  stog  in  the  words  of  the  old  Negro 
spiritual:  "Free  at  last!  free  at  last!  thank 
God  almighty,  we  are  free  at  last!" 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  SO,  1973] 

Tkx  1963  Mabch  in  REraosPEcr:  Mant 
Strata  op  Meantng 

Ernest  Holsendolph:  "A  decade  after  the 
great  march  on  Washtogton  of  Aug.  28,  1963, 
many  of  the  nation's  thinkers  remato  divided 
about  what  really  took  pla<:e  that  day. 

"Was  it  the  opentog  of  a  new  era,  a  time  of 
unsurpassed  coalition  politics  and  mass  mo- 
bilization that  led  to  the  passage  of  signifi- 
cant new  legislation?  Or  was  it  the  culmtoa- 
tlon  of  a  half  century  of  clvU  rights  activity, 
a  ktod  of  celebration  of  success  that  later 
proved  premature? 

"As  the  fifth  and  last  part  of  a  series  on 
attitudes  and  conditions  among  black  people 
10  years  after  the  march,  several  black  Amer- 
icans were  tovlted  to  discuss  what  it  meant 
to  them  and  what  developments  stoce  then 
todicate  about  the  future.  They  are: 

"Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  a  lawyer  who  was 
once  dean  of  the  Howard  University  Law 
School  and  a  teacher  of  lawyers  who  put 
forth  much  clvU  rights  litigation.  She  has 
also  been  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg,  and 
is  now  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  several 
corporations  and  a  partner  to  the  Washtog- 
ton law  firm  of  Pried  Frank  Harris  Shrlver. 

"Charles  Hamilton,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Columbia  University  and  coauthor 
with  Stokely  Carmichael  of  'Black  Power.' 

"Kenneth  Clark,  a  psychologist  whose  work 
was  a  central  part  of  the  legal  briefs  to  the 
1964  Supreme  Court  decision  outlawtog  seg- 
regated schools,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Regents  and  teacher  to  the 
City  University  system. 

"Roger  Newell,  a  socialist  who  graduated 
last  June  from  Columbia  University  and  who 
has  been  an  activist  since  his  high  school 
days  in  Washlng:ton. 

"Fred  D.  Gray,  a  Montgomery,  Ala.,  lawyer 
who  had  as  a  client  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  during  the  bus  boycott  of 
1956.  He  Is  the  first  black  elected  member  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  since  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

"George  Forbes,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
City  CouncU. 

"Russell  Goings,  president  of  First  Harlem 
Securities,  a  black-owned  company  dealtog 
to  the  sale  of  securities.  He  believes  black 
people  can  gain  greater  tofluence  over  their 
future  by  Increasing  their  stake  to  the 
economy." 

Q.  Was  the  march  on  Washtogton  the  start 
of  somethtog.  or  perhaps,  the  end  of  some- 
thtog? 

Hasris.  In  htodslght.  I  believe  that  the 
1963  march  was  the  culmtoatlon.  perhaps 
even  the  end.  of  the  civU  rights  movement  as 


It  had  developed  early  to  this  century.  It  was. 
to  my  Judgment,  the  effective  end  of  the 
leadership  that  had  developed  to  the  'thirties, 
'forties  and  'fifties.  It  was  the  last  time  that, 
to  a  political  way,  the  old  leadership  was  able 
to  call  upon  both  the  white  and  black  com- 
munity, upon  persons  without  regard  to  po- 
litical and  Ideological  position,  to  come  to- 
gether without  disagreement  on  a  generic 
cause  called  civil  rights. 

I  think  it  was  also  the  end  of  effective 
white  toput  toto  the  theory  of  the  clvU  rights 
movement.  Up  until  that  time  there  had 
been  an  assumption  that  blacks  and  whites 
together  would  decide  what  the  theory,  what 
the  approach,  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
would  be. 

CiJUtK.  I  agree.  But  I'd  phrase  It  slightly 
differently.  I  thtok  of  the  march  of  '63  as 
the  end  of  innocence,  the  end  of  a  period 
when  we  believed  that  the  rlghtness  of  the 
cause  would  be  the  chief  weapon  for  attato- 
tog  the  ends  of  decency.  And  if  you  look  at 
the  speeches  of  that  march,  they  are  domi- 
nated by  a  fasctoattog  optimism.  There  was 
practlcaUy  no  cynicism.  It  was  a  gala  festi- 
val of  hope,  with  a  real  belief  that  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  CivU  rights  movement  that 
came  with  the  '54  decision  was  gotog  to  cul- 
mtoate  to  success. 

But  not  long  afterward  there  was  the 
church  bombing  to  Birmingham,  killing  four 
black  chUdren,  and  everything  that  has 
happened  since  then  has  shown  more  racism. 
It  now  seems  that  the  sickness  Is  deep  and 
cuts  across  ideological  Itoes. 

HAMU.TON.  When  I  look  back  at  the  march, 
I  see  it  clearly  as  the  beginning  of  the  spread 
of  the  movement  beyond  the  South.  Civil 
rights  mass  activism  became,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  "nationalized"  rather  than 
"localized."  You  began  to  get  people  march- 
ing in  their  home  communltlee,  chatoing 
themselves  to  the  barricades  and  so  forth. 
And  I  wonder  if  as  a  synonym  for  innocence 
you  might  use  "morality"? 

Clabx.  Yes,  I  guess  so.  We  could  approach 
ClvU  rights  from  a  moral  perspective  when 
we  kept  seeing  It  as  a  Southern  problem.  The 
morality  left  the  issue  when  It  came  North. 

Okat.  I  thtok  that  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington was  the  culmtoatlon  of  several  pre- 
ceding events.  I  dont  believe  there  could 
have  been  a  march  on  Washington  in  '63 
with  the  magnitude  that  it  had  tmless  there 
had  been  a  bus  boycott  in  Montgomery  in 
'56  or  '66.  WhUe  that  was  a  local  situation, 
it  proved  to  black  people  not  only  to  Alabama 
but  acroes  the  natloii,  that  we  could  stick 
together  if  we  had  a  cause  that  was  great 
enough,  that  we  could  consolidate  our  re- 
sources and  do  whatever  we  had  to  do.  I 
thtok  as  a  result  of  that  you  then  move  into 
all  of  your  other  mass-type  demonstrations. 

FOBBBB.  I  think  that  the  "SS  march  was 
ItseU  perhaps  the  genesis  of  a  new  approach 
to  solvtog  ClvU  rlgfata  problems — partly 
that— and  I  like  the  term  morality.  The  event 
itself  was  basicaUy  a  moral  thing.  Up  until 
then  black  folks  In  the  North  felt  that  the 
only  ones  who  had  any  problems  were  those 
in  the  South.  But  with  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  aU  those  masses  of  people  to  Wash- 
togton, the  movement  took  on  a  new 
approach  that  lasted  for  some  five  years. 
The  Idea  came  across  that  if  we  could  get 
together  and  march,  we  could  bring  pres- 
6XU9,  as  was  done  in  Washtogton,  and  get 
some  changes. 

Q.  Before  we  get  away  from  it,  what  about 
the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  school 
desegregation  decision  in  1954?  Wasn't  that 
a  turning  point?  After  that  didnt  black 
people  In  the  United  States  begin  to  think 
of  themselves  differently  and  things  begin  to 
move? 

Clark.  As  a  psychologist,  I  think  that  what 
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the  Brown  decision  did  was  to  say  In  simple, 
direct  terms:  "Look,  this  Is  wrong.  This  Is 
violating  human  beings,  this  Is  doing  some- 
thing to  human  beings."  And  Negroes — 
blacks,  excuse  me — understood  it,  average 
people  understood  it,  and  they  started  say- 
ing: "My  God,  I  knew  It,  my  brothers  knew 
It,  but  we  dldnt  think  that  white  people 
knew  It  and  here  Is  a  prestigious  white  Insti- 
tution that  says  what  we  bad  believed  all 
along."  So  there  they  were,  and  they  started 
moving  from  that  point  on,  you  see,  because 
It  couldnt  be  taken  back — those  words  could 
not  be  taken  back. 

Harris.  Within  the  black  conununity,  there 
was  serious  debate  from  a  tactical  point  of 
view  about  whether  this  society  wsis  prepared 
to  give  way  on  the  notion  of  separate-but- 
equal  and  move  to  a  legal  doctrine  that  said 
race  was  not  a  valid  basis  for  classification. 
And  therefore,  the  Brown  decision  became 
a  vindication  of  those  who  appeared  to  be 
very  daring  In  the  context  of  the  late  'forties 
and  early  "fifties.  I  think  It  Is  the  real  water- 
shed of  race  relations  In  the  United  States. 
Orat.  I  don't  mean  to  belabor  the  ijoint — 
and  as  a  lawyer  I  could  not  disagree  with 
the  Importance  of  the  '54  decision;  all  of  our 
legal  principles,  as  has  been  indicated,  begin 
at  that  point — but  I  do  think  that  there  were 
a  lot  of  black  people  in  the  Montgomery  boy- 
cott who  didn't  know  anjrthing  about  it.  Our 
school  sjrstem  a  year  later,  and  even  10  years 
later,  was  Just  as  segregated  as  before.  I  dont 
think  you  could  truly  say  that  that  decision 
caused  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  to  start. 
NrwELL.  I  think  Brother  Oray  made  a  very 
important  point.  I  didn't  participate  in  the 
early  activities  of  the  decade,  but  from  my 
analysis  it  seems  very  clear  that  it  was  not 
things  like  the  Brown  decision  or  anything 
that  came  down  from  Congress  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  really  motivated  people  to 
come  out  into  the  streets.  I  think  the  real 
reason  was  that  they  felt  their  actions  would 
have  a  hand  In  changing  their  material 
conditions. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  number  of  young 
blacks  did  not  gain  entrance  into  Ivy  League 
institutions  and  prep  schools  and  things  like 
that.  But  this  was  not  the  real  crux  of  the 
Issue.  The  primary  thing  was  not  whether 
more  blacks  got  positions  in  white  corpora- 
tions or  more  blacks  were  on  TV  or  more 
blacks  were  allowed  into  prestigious  white 
schools.  It  was  a  question  of  solving  day-to- 
day problems  which  the  movement  did  not 
address  itself  to  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

The  conditions,  the  day-to-day  living  con- 
ditions of  the  majority  of  black  people  have 
not  been  radically  affected  by  these  court  de- 
cisions. If  we  do  an  analysis,  we  see  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  Is  basically  directed 
toward  the  up-and-oomlng  black  middle 
class.  It  was  designed  to  make  things  a  little 
easier  for  them.  It  was  designed  to  create  a 
larger  and  more  stable  buffer  zone  between 
white  America  and  the  volatile  masses  that 
took  to  the  streets,  that  began  to  demand  Im- 
provements. 

Clark.  That  kln«d  of  thinking,  which  111 
admit  Is  one  of  the  developments  since  '63, 
is  from  my  perspective  a  very  significant  di- 
versionary development.  It  deflects  energy 
and  time  and  thought  from  the  real  com- 
plexity of  the  Issue. 

Hamilton.  I  think  Mr.  Newell  said  that 
we  must  look  at  patterns  and  historical 
analysis.  If  we  do  that,  I  think  It  might  be 
possible  to  suggest  that  the  black  struggle  In 
this  country  might  well  be  on  course.  Most 
struggles  start  out  elitist.  And  I  dont  \ise 
that  term  in  a  pejorative  sense.  Whether  It's 
India  or  Africa  or  Cuba  or  Russia,  most 
struggles  start  out  with  an  elitist  tinge. 
Their  benefits  go  to  specific  individuals. 

Now  it's  easy  for  a  society  historically  to 
accommodate  to  that  kind  of  struggle  for 


obvious  reasons.  But  then,  slowly,  the  masses 
become  politicized  and  society  finds  it  much 
more  difficult  to  accommodate.  It  is  precisely 
at  that  point  where  I  suspect  we  are  today 
in  this  country.  And  that  is  what  leads  us 
now  to  begin  to  question  some  of  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  this  society. 

Q.  Perhaps  we  could  go  further  Into  the 
dynamics  of  the  'sixties.  What  were  the 
major  forces  that  shaped  black  i>eopIe's  lives 
In  the  last  few  years? 

Clark.  As  I  see  it,  the  center  of  gravity 
for  the  civil  rights  movement  shifted  almost 
abruptly  from  Southern  to  Northern  urban. 
In  the  South,  the  purposes  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  were  pretty  clear  and  specific  and 
direct.  There  were  segregated  schools,  segre- 
gated transportation,  segregated  waiting 
rooms,  terror — things  for  which  there  were 
apparently  rather  direct,  specific  remedies. 
Now  when  that  was  changed,  we  all  looked 
at  it  and  said,  "My  Ood,  progress  has  been 
made."  And  we  celebrated  the  progress.  But 
the  blacks  in  the  Northern  cities  saw  his 
kids  were  Just  ac  retarded  In  reading  as  they 
ever  were,  his  home  was  Just  as  deteriorated 
as  it  ever  was.  He  was  In  the  same  fix  he  had 
been  in  before  this  great  progress  had  ever 
occurred,  you  see.  So  he  started  getting  mad. 
And  his  white  allies  In  the  North— who 
could  deal  with  their  guilt  and  racial  am- 
bivalence by  contributing  to  the  NJ^Jl.C.P. 
and  the  Urban  League — found  the  restless 
natives  next  door.  And  they  weren't  prepared 
for  this,  and  so  they  reacted  by  saying: 
"These  ungrateful  so-and-so's.  I  contributed 
to  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  I  contributed  to  the 
Urban  League.  I'm  a  white  liberal.  I'm  with- 
out prejudice.  What  do  they  want  from  me?" 
Their  response  was  backlash.  You  got  this 
damned  cycle  of  white  backlash,  white  am- 
bivalence, reacting  to  Northern  urban  black 
frustration.  And  this,  then,  generated  what  I 
call  the  era  of  realism. 

Haksis.  The  'sixties  saw  the  nK>vement  of 
whites  from  the  center  city,  the  center  cities 
becoming  black  and  the  urban  problem,  the 
black  problem,  the  poverty  problem  all  con- 
verging. These  were  problems  that  did  not 
respond  to  a  march  on  city  hall,  because  they 
go  to  the  question  of  increasing  the  housing 
supply.  Increasing  the  ability  of  people  to 
command  that  bousing  supply,  Improving 
the  education  In  cities.  Educators  did  not 
want  to  teach  people  who  had  been  so 
crippled  by  the  Southern  systems — and  by 
the  Northern  systems — that  something  radi- 
cally new  had  to  be  done.  And  because  these 
problems  called  for  solutions  that  were  radi- 
cal, they  were  not  solved.  We  don't  know  yet 
whether  we  can  educate  In  one  generation 
people  so  terribly  crippled. 

Slavery  and  the  consequences  of  slavery 
after  the  Civil  War  provided  a  different  kind 
of  life  experience  for  almost  every  black  per- 
son In  this  country.  They  crippled  black  In- 
dividuals, and  consequently  the  black  mass, 
in  a  way  that  we  didn't  begin  to  understand 
imtll  we  removed  the  legal  restrictions.  We 
had  no  idea — not  really,  deep  down — ^how  ter- 
ribly distorted,  In  American  terms,  the  black 
life  experience  was  and  how  hard  It  was  going 
to  be  to  end  the  relationship  between  race 
and  poverty. 

Goings.  It  seems  to  me  we're  really  talking 
about  economics  and  political  power,  about  a 
redistribution  of  money  and  power. 

Harris.  I  think  the  question  Is  whether 
you  think  the  present  economic  and  political 
system  can  ever  deal  with  the  problem  of 
mass  poverty.  That  is  an  ideological  problem. 
What  I'm  concerned  about  is  that  we  iden- 
tify the  problem  as  Ideological,  as  a  problem 
of  determining  where  we  stand  with  respect 
to  the  political  and  economic  system.  If  I 
became  convinced  that  there  Is  no  way  that 
this  system  could  provide  a  decent  life  for 
black    people — and    poor    people,    whether 


they're  black  or  not — I  might  end  up  where 
Mr.  NeweU  U. 

NxwKLL.  What  convlnoes  you  otherwise? 

Harris.  I  keep  an  open  mind  about  It. 

Nkwku..  I  think  one  of  the  most  Important 
things  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to  la  the 
question  of  Ideology.  Prom  my  analysis,  from 
my  very  limited  Involvement  in  the  educa- 
tional process  In  the  urban  area  in  Washing- 
ton, it's  clear  to  me  that  it's  not  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  the  struggle  for  quality  education.  If 
black  people  Just  began  to  receive  the  same 
type  of  education  that  white  students  re- 
ceived, we  wouldn't  seriously  deal  with  the 
problems  we  face  as  people.  Just  to  receive 
rudimentary  skills  in  readmg  and  writing 
without  any  ideological  base  is  not  enough 
for  any  person  to  survive  in  this  society. 

Clark.  How  can  a  kid  analyze  the  system  if 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  read? 

Nkweix.  No.  I'm  talking  about  a  termmal 
goal.  For  example,  take  a  doctor.  He  learns 
certain  skills,  but  also  ingrained  In  his  train- 
ing Is  an  Ideological  position  that  says,  "You 
have  been  to  medical  school,  and  you've  done 
your  internship  and  the  rest  of  It.  so  it's  all 
right  for  you  to  charge  outrageous  prices  be- 
cause of  the  time  and  effort  you  put  in  gain- 
ing your  medical  education."  It's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  people  learning  how  to  read  and  write 
In  the  abstract. 

Q.  Arent  you  saying  that  a  meaningful 
education  teaches  not  only  reading  and  writ- 
ing but  also  a  set  of  values — and  a  certain 
political  orientation — that  you  think  black 
people  need  as  distinct  from  others? 

Nkwku..  What  I'm  saying  Is  that  I  think 
the  system  does  that  now.  but  In  a  negative 
way  for  black  people.  In  the  struggle  against 
that — as  people  have  done  all  around  the 
world — It's  clear  that  you  have  to  take  sides 
on  the  way  the  system  Is  constructed. 

Q.  Then  any  attempt  to  work  within  the 
system  would  be  tokenism,  toould  fail  be- 
cavLse  it  would  never  come  to  grip*  loith  the 
system,  as  a  wholeT 

Okat.  Tokenism  Is  »  sensitive  word 
around  here.  And  I  think  that  as  black 
leaders  we  can't  let  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
or  three  blacks  are  placed  In  top  corporate  or 
governmental  positions  be  an  end  in  Itself. 
But  I  do  think  that  blacks  In  these  positions 
can  help  change  to  some  degree  that  atti- 
tudes and  the  positions  that  corporate  struc- 
tures have  had  toward  blacks  over  the  years. 
We  have  to  use  these  positions  to  try  to 
correct  the  evils  that  are  In  them  and  try 
to  make  the  society  what  we  would  like  It 
to  be. 

Q.  But  how  much  can  one  man  do  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  in  a  massive  corporation  much 
less  in  society  at  large? 

Orat.  It's  going  to  be  almost  Impossible. 
For  one  thing  one  or  two  or  even  a  dozen 
people  won't  be  able  to  do  much  In  a  major 
corporation  because  they  don't  own  stock. 
And  the  guy  who  owns  the  stock  isn't 
going  to  give  It  to  them. 

OoiNoa.  Well,  then  it  comes  back  to 
Roger's  point — which  In  the  main  I  dis- 
agree with — the  question  of  who  la  going 
to  Impose  the  value  system.  It's  not  token- 
ism. It's  what  you  do  with  the  positions 
that  you  have  and  how  many  people  you 
can  enooiirage— black  and  white — to  ex- 
ercise authority.  Judgment,  willingness  to 
accept  opportunity. 

There  are  young  blacks  coming  out  of 
aggressive  schools  with  advanced  degrees 
in  business  administration  who  want  to  go 
into  accounting — not  management.  They 
don't  want  to  go  into  the  area  from  which 
they  can  begin  to  acquire  power  through 
exercising  good  Judgment  and  performance. 
They  move  into  other  areas — ^the  lesser 
areas — where  they  get  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  money  at  the  beginning  and  end 
up  In  a  box.  It's  a  matter  of  self-deception. 
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Harris.  I  oouldnt  agree  more  about 
youngsters  taking  safe  Jobs.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  blacks  today  in  a  position  to 
move  mto  the  chief  executive  spot  of  any 
major  corporation.  I  think  thait  If  there 
were  black  people  today  who  were  prepared 
to  make  an  all-or-nothing  fight  for  thoae 
Jobs,  they  would  fljid  that  there  has  never 
been  a  better  time  for  so<n»body  to  move 
to  the  top.  I  want  to  see  black  people  every 
place — at  the  top,  in  the  middle — so  that 
society  can't  function  without  us. 

I  think  the  word  "tokenism"  ought  to  be 
eliminated  from  our  language.  It's  not  that 
I'm  sensitive  about  It,  at  least  not  in  this 
context,  but  I  think  both  blacks  and  whites 
tend  to  denigrate  experiences  that  would 
have  been  considered  very  Important  10 
years  ago,  and  to  make  perception  derived 
from  those  experiences  appear  not  to  be 
valid. 

Clark.  There  Is  an  inaidlous  form  of 
racism  that  has  surfaced  In  the  last  10 
years,  and  particularly  In  the  last  five  years. 
For  the  first  time  a  group — in  this  case  a 
black  group — is  required  to  ^xdoglze  for  all 
of  the  things  which  other  groups  have  been 
praised  for. 

For  example,  a  black  group  Is  now  being 
asked — not  by  whites,  primarily — to  apol- 
ogize for  personal  success.  I  am  supposed 
to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  for  the  last  2fi 
years  I  have  lived  In  Hastings  rather  than 
the  center  of  Harlem.  My  own  son,  you 
know,  says  to  me  after  graduating  from 
Kent  and  Colimibla,  "Oh.  you  black  bour- 
geois l"  I  said,  "Teah,  and  why  didn't  you 
say  that  while  I  was  paying  your  tuition?" 

I  am  supposed  to  apologize  because  I  have 
an  Income  which  is  above  that  of  the  aver- 
age white.  I'm  not  going  to  apologize  for  that. 

One  reason  I  admired  Adam  Clayton  Pow- 
ell so  much — even  as  I  fought  him — was  that 
he  Integrated  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas 
of  American  lUe  to  Integrate — ^political  cor- 
ruption. 

And  I  dont  know  why  blacks  are  being 
asked  to  give  examples  of  virtue  beyond  those 
of  any  other  ethnic  group.  To  me  this  Is  an 
insidious  form  of  racism.  No  other  successful 
individual  in  any  other  ethnic  group  is  re- 
quired to  apologize.  And  to  the  extent  that 
blacks  themselves  not  only  buy  It  but  at- 
tempt to  sell  it  under  the  guise  of  mllltance, 
I  say  to  hell  with  them.  All  they're  doing  is 
the  white  man's  Job. 

<i.  Based  on  what  we've  been  discussing  so 
tar,  what  goals  do  you  see  for  black  people 
in  the  United  States?  What  lies  in  the  future? 

Orat.  I  think  our  problems  today  are  basi- 
cally the  same  problems  we  had  10  or  16 
years  ago.  The  problem  is  not  with  black 
people.  We  still  have  a  question  of  employ- 
ment, of  housing,  of  economics,  of  education, 
of  political  participation.  And  these  problems 
were  created  by  whites. 

To  deal  with  them,  I  think  more  blacks 
are  going  to  have  to  get  Involved  in  the  polit- 
ical process,  beginning  on  the  local  level, 
through  redlstrlctlng  and  reapportionment.  If 
you  end  up  getting  your  counties,  your  cities 
and  your  states  reapportioned  so  they  can 
elect  representatives  from  communities,  then 
I  think  you  will  begin  to  have  a  more  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  that  will  ad- 
dress Itself  to  some  of  those  evils. 

Hamilton.  I  suspect  that  we  are  experi- 
encing now  what  I  think  is  a  growing  man- 
hood. The  critical  question  is  going  to  be  the 
extent  to  which  society — that  is  to  say,  pri- 
marily the  economic  system — can  equitably 
accommodate  the  entry  of  mass  new  group- 
ings. My  Judgment  is  it  cannot.  But  that's 
a  Judgment  that  has  to  be  tested. 

It's  clear  to  me  that  precisely  because  we're 
now  moving  to  challenge  questions  that  go 
beyond  the   tradltlonaUy   understood   clvU 


rights  agenda,  we  may  well  find  ourselves 
looking  at  what  I  prefer  to  call  "deraclal- 
Ized"  solutions  with  racial  consequences. 

Harris.  I  want  to  enter  a  slight  dissent.  I 
think  that  there  is  an  element  that  has  oome 
out  of  the  late  'sixties  that  nobody's  thrown 
on  the  table.  And  that  is  a  quality  of  para- 
noia in  the  white  lower  middle  class  about 
certain  kinds  of  preferential  treatment  that 
they  perceived  being  accorded  to  blacks.  The 
result  has  been  the  hardening  of  the  line  on 
new  programs  that  appear  most  to  benefit 
blacks,  which  led  to  the  Nixon  election. 

I  think  I  agree  totally  about  the  deraclall- 
zatlon  of  projects,  if  included  m  this  Is  a 
willingness  to  form  cocOitions  with  nonblack 
and  nonmlnority  groups  and  to  be  part  of  a 
spearhead  for  identifying  the  communallty  of 
Interest  that  all  poor,  lower-middle-class  and 
lower-class  persons  have. 

Forbes.  I  think  that  the  rhetoric  of  black 
power  Is  over,  never,  never  to  return.  And  I 
think  what  you're  going  to  find  Is  rather 
than  having  progress  made  from  the  Federal 
level  down,  as  it  was  done  in  the  'sixties,  it 
will  probably  come  from  the  local  level  up, 
which  will  lead  to  a  dispersal  of  leadership. 
Clark.  Ill  start  by  pleading  guilty  to  a 
certain  rigidity.  I  am,  In  terms  of  goals  in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  In  1973. 1  plead  guilty 
that  I  see  precisely  the  same  goals  I  saw  when 
I  was  an  undergraduate  in  1033,  when  I  was 
a  graduate  student  m  the  forties  and  when  I 
entered  the  struggle  In  the  early  'fifties — 
namely,  freedom,  the  right  of  individual 
blacks  to  the  same  choices  that  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  have. 

Now,  It  seems  as  If  progress  toward  this 
goal  is  different  today.  The  methods  and  the 
techniques  have  changed.  The  charismatic 
leader  has  served  his  function.  He  has  brought 
us  to  this  point  where  he  Is  no  longer,  to 
use  the  new  term,  "relevant." 

It  may  be  that  what  we  are  struggling 
toward  is  something  which  we  have  not  been 
adequately  trained  for,  namely  a  kind  of 
technical — ^pardon  the  word,  young  man — 
intellectual  in  whom  a  variety  of  complex 
skills  will  have  to  be  brought  together  to 
think  through  strategies  and  to  think 
through  tactics  of  Implementing  them. 

It  may  be  that  the  civil  rights  movement 
has,  whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  to  move  toward 
a  think-tank  model  of  effecting  the  compli- 
cated kinds  of  social  change  which  we  clear- 
ly are  confronted  with. 

And  this  is  threatenmg,  you  know.  It's 
easier  to  retreat  into  rhetoric  and  costumes 
and  cliches  than  to  develop  the  model  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  present  difficulty. 

Newell.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  things 
that  has  come  about  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  group  of  blacks  who  have  decided 
not  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  the  trap- 
pings of  American  society.  This  is  because 
these  trappings  are  based  on  the  pain,  sweat 
and  agony  of  a  majority  of  people  of  the 
world. 

I  think  there  is  gomg  to  be  a  movement 
in  this  country  to  begin  to  organize  the 
majority  of  black  people,  who  are  workers,  to 
engage  in  struggle  in  various  forms  against 
American  capitalism  and  against  its  sup- 
pressing of  the  natural  right  of  people  arovind 
the  world  to  work  for  their  own  liberation. 

Goings.  The  civil  rights  movement  pro- 
vided excellent  opportunities  for  greater  mo- 
bility within  our  society  today  for  people  of 
color. 

What  we  do  with  those  opportunities  Is 
Important.  But  what  I  hope  Is  we  don't  get 
in  that  bag  of  Just  talking  about  the  total 
masses  and  looking  for  total  cures  for  total 
masses.  It  Just  doesn't  happen  that  way. 

Blacks  nave  not  really  addressed  them- 
selves, I  don't  think,  to  the  question  of  how 
to  gain  economic  power.  The  function  of  the 
mechanism   at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  is 


colorless.  It  is  absolutely  colorlees.  lliere  are 
ways  to  control  companies — white  com- 
panies— without  their  even  knowing  it. 

Blacks  have  to  be  Involved  in  money,  men, 
material,  the  fact<^s  of  production — ^have  to 
begin  to  control  that.  We  can  say  that  we 
need  housing.  But  if  we  haven't  got  a  tax 
base,  we're  not  going  to  get  it.  The  fact  is 
we've  got  to  marshal  our  assets.  We're  not 
going  to  support  a  true  political  base  without 
bread. 

Thk  Dream  1973:   Blacks  Move  Painfullt 

Toward  Pull  E:QtrAUTT 

(By  Jon  Nordhelmer) 

Washington.  August  25. — Ten  years  after 
200.000  white  and  black  Americans  marched 
to  this  capital  to  pledge  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  racial  equality,  the  nation  has 
moved  toward  that  goal  in  historic  trek  that 
has  been  far  more  painful  and  arduous  than 
most  of  the  short-sleeved  masses  who  were 
there  at  the  beginning  ever  envisioned. 

It  was  a  sunsplashed  afternoon  on  Aug.  28, 
1963,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martm  Luther  King 
Jr.,  in  a  voice  trained  in  the  pulpit  and  con- 
ditioned by  his  nonviolent  struggle  with  the 
custodians  of  Southern  segregation  laws, 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  outlined  his  dream  of  an  integrated 
society. 

The  multitude  gathered  beneath  Lin- 
coln's cold  gaze,  locked  arms  and  sang  a 
monumental  "We  Shall  Overcome."  They  lis- 
tened as  lifahalla  Jackson,  the  black  gospel 
singer,  elevated  the  final  word  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner" — "free" — into  a  soarmg 
statement  of  devotion.  And  then,  more  like 
church  picnickers  than  militant  demonstra- 
tors, they  dispersed  most  of  them  never  to 
return. 

Ten  long,  eventful  years  have  passed  since 
that  moment,  and  the  euphoria  of  brother- 
hood that  energized  the  crowd's  hopes  and 
convictions  did  not  last  long.  For  one  group 
of  blacks  It  was  shattered  on  the  way  home 
that  very  afternoon  when  white  youths  out- 
side Baltimore  stoned  their  bus,  tearing  the 
banners  of  brotherhood  that  streamed  from 
its  sides. 

DEATH   BT   BOMB   AND   BULLET 

For  many  others  the  dream  died  less 
than  one  month  later  when  a  bomb,  deto- 
nating In  the  tHksement  of  a  black  church 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  kUled  four  little  girls 
in  starchy  white  dresses.  And  for  still  others 
it  died  with  Dr.  King  on  the  spring  after- 
noon in  Memphis  five  years  later  when  the 
civil  rights  leader  was  felled  by  an  assassin's 
buUet. 

But  a  study  of  black  America  conducted 
thU  summer  by  The  New  York  Times  sug- 
gests that  despite  the  agony  of  the  Inter- 
vening years,  the  decade  since  the  march 
on  Washington  has  produced  tangible  re- 
sults that  in  many  respects  have  exceeded 
specific  goals  set  by  the  men  and  women 
who  organized  the  mass  demonstration. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  danger,  uncer- 
tainty and  unmet  expectations,  American 
society  has  begun  a  transformation  of  so- 
cial conditions  for  its  restless  minority  of 
25  million  black  people,  a  national  unheaval 
that  has  left  black  society  split  between 
those  whose  fortunes  rose  during  the  decade 
and  those  whose  lives  were  relatively  un- 
touched. 

The  direct  beneficiaries,  by  nature  or  luck, 
learned  how  to  operate  in  a  system  that  until 
the  nlneteen-sixties  had  been  largely  insensi- 
tive to  their  needs.  The  war  on  poverty,  com- 
missioned as  a  result  of  the  agitation  of  the 
early  "sixties,  nourished  a  generation  of  tal- 
ented blacks  in  managerial  skills  that  until 
then  had  been  the  prerogatives  of  whites.  In 
a  way,  a  new  sense  of  self-esteem  was  the 
most  prized  gift  of  the  decade. 
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Por  the  others,  particularly  in  the  Northern 
ghettos,  participation  in  the  system  Is  stUl 
largely  relegated  to  welfare  rolls,  food  stamp 
lines,  and  a  social  worker's  compendium  of 
domestic  strife.  Their  world  is  one  of  un- 
relieved poverty,  frustration  and  economic 
dependence,  and  among  them  there  Is  hos- 
tility and  a  desire  for  vengeance  against  the 
social  forces  that  encircle  their  lives. 

The  target  of  this  animosity  Is  perceived 
as  a  white  society  that  has  not  honored  the 
promises  of  the  'sixties.  In  a  parallel  develop- 
ment, there  Is  growing  resentment  directed 
at  members  of  the  expanding  black  middle 
class  who  appear  to  be  ghetto  dweller  to  be 
too  concerned  with  Individual  survival  to 
take  risks  for  a  resolution  of  the  unfinished 
black  struggle. 

XBOSION    OF   LEADEBSHtP 

A  corresponding-eeoBtotT^  leadership  has 
been  apparent  for  several  years.  The  deaths 
of  Dr.  King,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  removed  highly 
charismatic  spokesmen  for  the  black  cause 
in  the  'sixties.  There  has  also  been  a  frag- 
mentation of  the  black  leadership — mostly 
confined  today  to  political  districts  or  Indi- 
vidual organizations — that  'vorks  against 
black  unity  on  a  national  scale. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,  white  Americans'  tol- 
erance of  the  experimental  social  action  of 
:  the  'sixties  has  apparently  given  way  to  a 

laissez  falre  attitude  that  Is,  to  many  black 
Americans,    a    kind    of    spiritual    disenfran- 
t  chisement. 

«  The  result  of  all  this  Is  complex  and  filled 

|i(  with  contradiction.  On  one  hand  there  are 

;  those  blacks  who  have  exploited  the  new  op- 

.1  portunltles  and  have  found  success  and  hope. 

'(  On  the  other  are  great  numbers  of  blacks  who 

;  have  been  left  behind  in  anguish  and  sul- 

,  lemiess,  acting  In  disjointed  ways  to  vent 

their   frustration   or   simply   "coping"   until 
relief  in  some  new  form  arrives. 

I  Working    from    these    contradictions   It    is 

possible  to  draw  conflicting  scenarios  for  the 

'  future.  One  set  of  blacks  exhibits  Increasing 

t  confidence,  self-reliance  and  an  identity  no 

•  longer  dependent  on  the  white  model.  The 

other  harbors  anger,  dlstrtist,  impatience  and 

'  a  conviction  that  the  system  cheats  them. 

!  Worsening  economic   conditions   could   roll 

back  many  of  the  first  group's  gains.  Con- 
versely, s  healthy  economy  could  undercut 

!  the  second  group's  pessimism. 

Racial  attitudes — especially  In  Northern 
Cities  where  discrimination  has  had  a  silent 
but  corroelve  effect  ever  since  the  first  freed 
slaves  sought  an  alternative  to  Southern 
segregation — have  possibly  worsened  since 
the  civil  rights  struggle  sent  millions  more 
rural  blacks  chasing  northward  after  the 
illusion  of  economic  and  social  freedom. 

Measured  against  Dr.  King's  vision  of  the 
day  when  brotherly  love  would  rid  this  so- 
ciety of  Its  obsession  with  race  and  liberate 
the  antagonists,  the  decade  may  have  In 
reality  forced  a  retreat. 

KENNEDY    SPEECH    RECALLED 

But  there  Is  another  measure  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  those  10  years,  contained 
In  a  speech  made  to  the  nation  by  President 
Kennedy  a  few  months  before  the  march  on 
Washington.  In  terms  more  pragmatic  than 
Dr.  King's,  the  late  President  listed  the  <Ua- 
paritles  that  existed  between  white  and  black 
America : 

"The  Negro  baby  bom  In  America  today, 
regardless  of  the  section  of  the  state  In 
which  he  Is  bom,  has  about  one-half  as 
much  chance  of  completing  high  school  as  a 
white  baby  born  In  the  same  place  on  the 
same  day;  one-third  as  much  chance  of  com- 
pleting college;  one-third  as  much  chance  of 
becoming  a  professional  man  .  .  ." 


Today  the  plight  of  the  black  Amer- 
ican has  improved  considerably  In  areas  that 
submit  to  statistical  analysis.  For  example, 
the  black  chUd  cited  by  Mr.  Kennedy  10  years 
ago  is  now  nearlng  parity  in  the  opportunity 
to  complete  high  school.  On  the  college  level, 
while  the  gap  between  the  races  remains 
wide,  the  number  of  black  college  graduates 
this  spring  Is  twice  what  it  was  10  years  ago, 
with  large  niimbers  of  blacks  on  campuses 
where  they  had  never  been  welcomed  before. 

There  has  been  a  corresponding  black  ad- 
mission Into  professlonta,  technical  and 
other  white  collar  careers — indeed,  a  dou- 
bling of  black  participation  in  these  fields — 
while  the  white  share,  though  more  sizable, 
held  steady  over  the  decade. 

"I  don't  pay  any  attention  to  those  people 
who  say  the  Negro  hasn't  made  any  prog- 
ress since  the  march  on  Washington,"  said 
Roy  Wilklns,  executive  director  of  the  426,- 
000-member  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  only 
one  of  the  major  civil  rights  organizations 
that  participated  In  the  Washington  demon- 
stration to  survive  the  decade  with  Its  via- 
bility and  leadership  intact. 

"I  can  stand  at  the  entrance  to  almost  any 
office  building  in  Manhattan  today  and 
watch  the  office  workers  come  out  at  5  o'clock 
and  It's  all  salt  and  pepper,"  he  said.  "Ten 
years  ago  they'd  all  be  white." 

Conversely,  the  problem  areas  that  have 
resisted  change  are  as  easily  detected.  Most 
of  those  black  office  workers  cited  by  Mr. 
Wilklns  as  illustrations  of  black  progress  will 
return  home  to  black  neighborhoods  where 
racial  Isolation  Is  as  pronounced  today  as  it 
ever  was,  perhapw  even  more  rigid  as  a  by- 
product of  the  strife  of  the  'sixties. 

In  addition,  while  blacks'  earnings  as  a 
whole  improved,  so  did  whites',  and  many 
blacks  entering  the  middle  class  for  the  first 

time  had  the  feeling  that  the  effort  to  reach 
economic  peo'lty  with  whites  was  about  as 
attainable  as  the  convergence  of  parallel 
lines. 

The  'sixties  also  saw  an  acceleration  of 
white  filght  Into  the  suburbs,  a  trend  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11,  but  for  the  first 
time  the  influx  of  nonwhite  minority  groups 
into  the  large  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
North  appeared  to  hasten  the  exodus. 

Center  cities,  despite  periodic  reclama- 
tion projects  and  pockets  of  downtown  re- 
vival, fell  at  an  incre«tsing  i>ace  to  decay  and 
neglect.  Some  cities  with  serious  problems — 
Newark,  Cleveland.  Gary,  Ind.,  for  example — 
elected  black  Mayors,  but  crime,  drugs  and 
poverty  persisted. 

Indeed,  economic  and  social  disillusion- 
ment came  early  to  blacks  in  Northern 
ghettos  as  they  began  to  realize  that  most 
of  the  civil  rights  victories  of  the  'sixties 
benefitted  only  Southern  blacks.  "Ten  years 
ago  I  was  standing  on  a  corner,  now  my  lit- 
tle cousin's  standing  there,"  says  Rufus 
Cantrell,  a  black  man  who  says  he  har- 
bors few  dreams  of  brotherhood.  "Look  at 
our  neighborhoods  filled  with  cops  we  don't 
like  and  dope  we  don't  need.  That's  what 
civil  rights  brought  us — cops  and  dope." 

While  hardening  of  attitudes,  heightened 
tensions  and  the  spread  of  violent  crimes 
and  drugs  were  galvanizing  Northern  cities, 
the  monolithic  wall  of  Southern  segregation 
was  being  reduced  to  the  sharp  stones  of 
individual  prejudice. 

STRUGOLE  TS   THX   SOUTH 

The  South,  which  had  been  the  main 
target  of  mass  civil  rights  activity  and  liti- 
gation during  the  decade,  struggled  vainly 
and  at  times  cruelly  to  preserve  a  social  or- 
der whose  doom  had  been  pronounced  In 
the  historic  1984  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
held    segregated    schools    unconstitutional. 


From  that  decision  flowed  a  body  of  law  that 
transformed  the  South  against  the  will  of 
the  white  majority.  But  the  Southern  whites 
who  feared  change — and  violently  resisted  it 
at  times — eventually  came  to  accept  change 
peacefully,  and  the  region  lost  most  of  its 
harshness  if  not  all  of  its  anger. 

In  17  Southern  and  border  states  where 
school  segregation  was  once  rigidly  enforced, 
for  example,  nearly  half  (44  per  cent)  of  tne 
region's  3,676,000  black  pupils  now  attend 
majority  white  schools.  In  Northern  and 
Western  states  less  than  30  per  cent  of  black 
children  are  in  majority-white  schools. 

NatlonaUy.  the  period  produced  four  strik- 
ing developments  that  will  surely  influence 
the  course  of  black  affairs  in  the  next  decade. 

BLACK    AWARENESS 

In  striving  toward  greater  racial  confi- 
dence and  identity  in  a  dominant  white  so- 
ciety, black  values  and  cultural  contribu- 
tions established  a  base  for  black  pride, 
which  began  with  separatist  overtones  and 
evolved  into  a  major  cultural  component  of 
American  society. 

Integration  no  longer  was  viewed  by  most 
blacks  as  a  process  of  assimilation  into  a 
white  world.  Instead,  there  was  recognition 
that  black  values  and  strengths  would  take 
a  rightful  place  next  to  white  ones  after  all 
the  legal  and  psychological  barriers  had 
been  removed. 

"The  opposite  of  segregation  is  not  inte- 
gration," remarked  Jesse  Jackson,  a  former 
lieutenant  of  Dr.  King  and  now  an  economic 
and  social  force  in  Chicago.  "Martin  (Dr. 
King)  didn't  dream  about  a  completely  in- 
tegrated world.  He  knew  this  Is  a  pluralistic 
society  and  that  ethnics  tend  to  keep  an 
identity.  It's  not  a  contradiction." 

EDUCATION 

The  gains  made  In  education  were  enor- 
mous and  continue  to  grow.  Despite  the  ran- 
cor that  accompanied  many  of  the  changes 
and  the  bleak  failures  in  school  districts 
where  the  white  parents  withdrew  their  chil- 
dren from  the  system,  the  institution  of  seg- 
regated schools  in  the  South  collapsed. 

The  next  phase,  not  yet  conclusively  set- 
tled, involved  the  question  of  busing  pupils 
to  desegregate  city  school  systems  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  precipitated 
a  national  quarrel. 

Higher  education  offered  fewer  tensions, 
although  some  campuses  became  the  staging 
grounds  for  black  militancy  and  separatist 
rhetoric.  But  expanded  scholarship  programs 
and  recrultUig  for  the  first  time  equipped 
large  numbers  of  blacks  for  the  demands  of  a 
marketplace  that  was  slowly  opening  to 
them. 

"Even  in  the  worst  Northern  ghettos, 
where  the  progress  of  the  past  10  years  was 
least  felt,  young  men  and  women  are  work- 
ing at  menial  Jobs  during  the  day  so  they  can 
attend  college  at  night,"  observed  Represent- 
ative Andrew  Toimg.  another  former  aide  of 
Dr.  King  who  last  year  became  the  first 
black  Congressman  from  the  Deep  South. 
"Ten  years  ago  these  blacks  couldn't  get  a 
college  education." 

pouncs 
"Anyone  looking  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  the  streets  is  fooling  himself,"  says 
Maynard  Jackson,  the  black  Vice  Mayor  of  At- 
lanta, who  rates  a  good  chance  of  becoming 
that  Southern  capital's  first  black  Mayor  this 
year.  "Politics  la  the  civil  rights  movement  of 
the  seventies.  Politics  is  the  last  nonviolent 
hurrah." 

At  the  time  of  the  march  on  Washington, 
there  were  only  a  few  black  elected  ofllclala 
in  the  South.  Now  there  are  more  than  100 
black  Mayors  and  a.flOO  other  black  elected 
officials. 
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Perhaps  the  bealttilest  signs  that  black 
Americans  have  faith  in  the  political  system 
occurred  in  two  California  contests  this  sum- 
mer. Thomas  Bradley,  a  black,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Los  Angeles;  Bobby  Seale,  although 
defeated  In  bis  attempt  to  become  Mayor  of 
Oakland,  signaled  that  the  Black  Panthers, 
Who  had  preached  a  confusing  bag  of  Marxist 
revolution  during  the  turbulent  sixties,  bad 
not  abandoned  the  democratic  process  in  the 
co-existing  seventies. 

UPWARD     MOBILITT 

The  contention  of  the  demographers  Rich- 
ard Scammon  and  Ben  Wattenberg  that  a 
majority  of  blacks  (61  percent)  had  entered 
the  middle  class  touched  off  a  furious  debate 
that  threatened  to  obscure  some  very  real 
aggregate  economic  gains  made  in  the  last 
decade. 

Critics  of  the  report  assert  that  its  authors 
used  iinreallstlc  or  fallacious  standards  to 
define  middle  class  Incomes,  and  were  guUty 
of  using  other  spurious  data. 

However,  there  is  little  argument  that  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  black  families  enjoy  mid- 
dle class  Incomes.  Ten  years  ago,  only  one 
of  10  black  families  could  properly  meet  that 
definition. 

The  thread  that  runs  through  these  four 
areas  of  achievement  is  this:  The  decade  pro- 
duced the  most  extensive  gains  for  the  most 
favored  segments  of  black  America — the  mid- 
dle class  and  working  class  blacks. 

Blacks  who  entered  the  decade  with  edu- 
cational and  marketable  skills  were  In  a 
tMtter  position  generally  to  exploit  the 
newly  created  opportunities  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Second  Reconstruction. 
Those  mired  In  rural  poverty  and  the  urban 
welfare  system  derived  peripheral  benefits  of 
food  stamps,  improved  health  care  and  larger 
dependency  payments,  but  on  the  whole  re- 
mained poor,  unskilled  and  disaffected. 

ITKW     HAVK8     AKD     HAVE-NOTS 

These  deepening  divisions'  created  a  new 
generation  of  haves  and  have-nots  in  black 
America  and  cracked  the  black  unity  that 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton. If  middle  class  blacks  complained  about 
the  widening  gap  with  whites,  lower  mcome 
blacks  bitterly  pointed  to  the  widening  gap 
between  them  and  the  black  middle  class. 

Black  unity,  particularly  In  the  South,  was 
possible  during  the  'sixties  because  the  legal 
barriers  heaped  indignities  on  all  members 
of  the  race  alike;  no  black  man  could  feel 
free  as  long  as  they  remained.  This  was  the 
unity  that  gave  white  America  the  awareness, 
consununated  by  the  march,  that  American 
blacks  were  on  the  move  to  extract  them- 
selves from  the  Inequities  of  discrimination. 
Its  trliimphs  were  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (public  accommodations)  and  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1966. 

But  any  expectation  that  middle  class 
blacks  would  stay  attuned  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  lower  Income  blacks  staggered  into 
the  "seventies — the  era  of  "benign  neglect" — 
and  collapsed.  The  memory  of  the  ghetto 
dimmed  quickly  for  many  newly  admitted 
members  of  the  black  middle  class,  and  the 
stanch  older  members  showed  signs  of  psy- 
chic exhaustion  when  asked  to  make  new 
sacrifices  that  would  benefit  only  the  poor. 

"The  term  black  capitalism  doesnt  mean 
a  damn  thing  to  the  black  masses,"  said 
Bayard  Rustin,  a  black  socialist  and  the  chief 
strategist  of  the  march  on  Washington.  "It 
only  means  that  middle  class  blacks  got 
richer.  If  white  capitalists  who  control  trU- 
lions  of  dollars  in  this  country  permit 
wretched  whites  to  exist  in  places  like  Ap- 
palachla,  why  dote  anyone  think  that  black 
capitalists  wiU  free  their  brothers  in  the 
ghetto?" 

According  to  the  controversial  Scammon 
and  Wattenberg  data,  which  placed  the  floor 


of  the  saddle  class  at  $8,000  in  the  North 
and  «6,000  In  the  South,  the  middle  class 
Is  that  point  in  the  economic  spectrum  where 
poverty  no  longer  threatens  and  the  essen- 
tials of  survival — food,  clothing,  shelter — 
are  taken  for  granted. 

STUDT     IS    CHALLENGED 

The  storm  of  challenges  to  this  interpre- 
tation focijtsed  on  several  points. 

First,  Dr.  Robert  Hill,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  and  other  experts  scoff 
at  the  notion  that  the  $8,000  and  (6,000  in- 
comes cited  by  Scammon  and  Wattenberg 
are  truly  middle  class.  A  lietter  standard. 
Dr.  Hill  suggests,  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  guideline  for  what  is  termed  "in- 
termediate level"  of  family  budgets. 

In  1972,  the  bureau  placed  that  level 
at  $11,446  for  an  urban  family  with  four 
members.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  white  families 
had  Income  above  this  level,  while  26  per 
cent  of  black  families  were  above  It. 

The  bureau  also  set  the  budget  for  a 
"lower  level"  of  living  standards  at  $^86. 
One  of  four  white  families,  many  of  them 
elderly,  subsist  on  Incomes  beneath  that  fig- 
ure. For  blacks,  more  than  half  (64  per  cent) 
were  below  It. 

Second,  Dr.  Hill  and  others  insist  that 
black  famUles  are  more  likely  than  white 
families  to  have  two  or  more  wage  earners, 
meaning  that  the  relative  pay  earned  by 
individual  blacks  Is  far  less  than  what  could 
be  concluded  from  the  analysis  of  Scammon 
and  Wattenberg. 

Third,  they  point  to  the  large  migration 
of  blacks  from  rural  Southern  farms  to 
Northern  industrial  cities  as  a  complicating 
factor,  for  It  created  a  one-shot  Jump  in 
improvement  for  blacks  as  a  whole  that  will 
not  be  duplicated  in  the  future. 

And  finally,  the  gap  between  white  and 
black  earnings  continues  to  widen  and  in- 
tensifies what  they  call  the  "envy  factor." 
In  other  words,  telling  a  black  worker  how 
much  better  off  he  is  today  than  10  years 
ago  does  not  satisfy  him  If  he  is  convinced 
that  a  white  worker  automatically  makes  a 
better  wage  for  the  same  amount  of  work 
and  ability.  The  gap  had  narrowed  during 
most  of  the  sixties,  but  it  has  resurfaced  as 
an  issue  since  1969,  as  the  nation's  economic 
problems  have  intensified  and  black  unem- 
ployment, which  had  been  held  down,  re- 
turned to  its  traditional  rate — about  twice 
that  of  whites. 

In  fact,  the  gap  between  median  family 
Incomes  of  white  and  black  families  outside 
the  South  is  about  where  It  was  16  years  ago. 
For  example,  the  average  black  family  in 
the  North  today  has  an  Income  that  is  69 
per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  a  white  family — 
the  same  statistical  gap  that  existed  in 
1969. 

NO   SURE   SATISPACTION 

Elaborating  on  bis  findings,  Mr.  Scam- 
mon, formerly  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  said  in  an  interview  in  bis  Wash- 
ington office  that  blacks,  for  the  most  part, 
had  freed  themselves  from  the  moet  bitter 
vestiges  of  second-class  citizenship.  Finally, 
he  said,  they  have  reached  the  bottom  rung 
of  this  country's  social -economic  ladder. 

"The  moet  important  thing  is  that  they 
have  now  reached  immigrant  status  with  the 
chance  to  climb  the  ladder,"  he  said.  "Blacks 
under  36  are  the  ones  who  can  look  to  a 
better  future.  The  older  generation  of  un- 
skilled blacks — the  untrained  cotton  chop- 
per— won't  get  the  same  breaks,  except  for 
some  assist  programs  and  help  to  the  elderly. 
But  as  the  older  generation  dies  off  the  whole 
pattern  of  black  life  will   improve." 

In  any  event,  upward  movement  into  the 
middle  class  has  never  been  a  guarantee  of 
satisfaction,  as  many  working  class  whites 
have  discovered.  Once  climbing  wages  broad- 


ened bcrrowmg  powers.  Individuals  discov- 
ered that  credit-buymg  propelled  them  to- 
ward levels  of  spending  that  complicated 
their  lives.  Mortgages,  college  expenses,  cars 
and  all  the  other  window-dressing  of  Amer- 
ican life  created  new  problems.  It  is  under- 
standable, then,  that  many  middle  class 
blacks  feel  nostalgic — as  many  whites  do- 
about  the  days  when  life  seemed  simple  and 
happier. 

But  the  question  that  disturbs  a  numt>er 
of  experts,  after  an  examination  of  the 
economic  base  that  a  decade  of  struggle 
and  reform  has  created,  is  whether  it  is  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  open  up  new  opportuni- 
ties and  absorb  new  people  or  whether  it  la 
static  and  in  need  of  external  stimulation. 

There  is  growing  black  recognition  that 
any  attempts  to  mobUlze  the  nation  to  meet 
black  economic  demands  exclusively  are 
doomed  to  failure  because  of  the  pervasive 
sentiment  in  white  America  that  all  that 
could  be  done  legislatively  to  help  blacks 
has  already  been  done. 

"Any  effort  to  help  the  black  man  wUl  fall 
if  it  is  approached  as  a  racial  problem,"  said 
Congressman  Young  of  AtlanU.  "Much  of 
the  focus  ctf  the  past  10  years  has  been  on 
education,  but  on  one  point  we  are  fortunate: 
There  are  50  mUllon  white  Americans  who 
share  the  same  economic-related  problems  of 
blacks  today.  Mass  transit  is  not  a  great  race 
issue,  but  nothing  is  going  to  do  more  to 
open  up  the  central  city  than  to  provide  ade- 
quate mass  transportation  to  blacks.  Pec^le 
forget  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Watts 
riot  was  because  there  was  only  one  bus  line 
from  Watts  to  the  area  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity In  Los  Angeles." 

The  white  retreat  has  a  coroUary,  perhaps 
a  hopeful  one  in  its  longterm  impact  on  black 
America,  according  to  the  viewpoint  of  some. 
The  breakup  of  the  old  coalition  of  1963, 
which  was  strong  enough  to  stage  a  march 
on  Washington  and  marshal  the  legal  and 
moral  force  that  smashed  through  the  Jim 
Crow  laws  of  the  South,  left  blacks  with  few 
alternatives  other  than  to  push  on  without 
white  money  and  assistance.  From  that  Initial 
adversity   came  greater   self-reliance. 

A   SENSE   OP   SISTORT 

The  first  reaction  to  what  was  perceived  as 
an  abandonment  of  the  black  struggle  by 
whites  was  growing  hostility  to  all  things 
white,  an  attitude  that  was  helped  along  by 
the  parallel  development  of  "black  is  beau- 
tiful" consciousness.  Anti-white  feelings  re- 
main virulent  today,  particularly  in  urban 
areas  where  racial  Isolation  feeds  the  stereo- 
types of  the  black  racist. 

"Black  college  students  don't  seem  to  have 
much  sense  of  history,"  complams  Julian 
Bond,  the  black  Georgia  legislator  who  speaks 
frequently  on  campuses  across  the  country. 
"They  think  that  everything  that  happened 
before  1965  was  tokenism  and  that  if  white 
sheriffs  had  denied  them  access  to  public 
accommodations  they  would  simply  have 
beaten  up  the  sheriff.  They  are  so  frightened 
by  the  thought  of  halfway  measures  to  solve 
problems  that  they  say,  'If  I  can't  save  the 
world  I  won't  do  anything  at  all.'  " 

Like  Bayard  Rustin,  Mr.  Bond  blames  black 
Intellectuals  for  Immobilizing  black  college 
students  in  the  last  several  years  into  useless- 
ness  and  mediocre  standards  of  achievement. 
Every  fault  in  society,  he  said,  is  blamed  on 
Irredeemable  white  racism,  and  the  belief 
that  the  majority  of  whites  disdains  any 
further  attempts  at  change  leaves  the  stu- 
dents with  an  attitude  of  impotence  and  rage. 

Mr.  Rustin  suggested  that  the  next  decade 
of  black  development  would  liberate  the  best 
creative  energies  in  the  country's  history.  "I 
can  see  evidence  that  some  young  blacks  are 
coming  to  their  senses  and  can  see  beyond 
white  racism  and  won't  permit  it  to  become 
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a  crippling  Infltience  in  their  lives,"  be  said. 
"We  are  going  to  get  away  from  nonsense  like 
■nap  courses  in  Black  Studies.  Instead,  I  see 
a  real  flowering  of  tbe  black  mind." 

Whether  this  development.  If  It  material- 
izes, will  propel  the  nation  closer  to  Dr. 
King's  dream  of  brotherhood  and  toleration 
Is  a  question  at  this  junctiu«. 

Certainly,  the  word  "integration"  no  longer 
carries  a  single,  imcompUcated  meaning: 
today,  it  can  mean  something  different  to 
two  blacks  In  the  same  city. 

"I  don't  really  know  what  all  the  fuss 
about  Integration  is  about."  says  James 
Springer  of  San  Francisco,  who  lives  on  a 
block  where  there  is  only  one  other  black 
family.  "My  neighbors  are  in  my  house  and 
I'm  In  theirs.  But  that's  my  neighborhood 
life.  My  family  life,  my  social  life.  Is  all  bleuik. 
That's  who  I  am.  That's  who  I  grew  up  with. 
We're  all  on  this  one  planet — all  of  us.  That's 
enough  integration  for  me.  Except  maybe  we 
could  Integrate  money  a  little  more." 

Across  town,  Lillian  Martin  recalled  the 
euphoria  of  the  march  on  Washington. 
"Whites  and  blacks  together,  fighting  dis- 
crimination and  working  toward  a  better  life, 
sounds  like  the  best  way  to  bring  about  a  per- 
fect society,"  she  said.  "But  the  years  since 
then  seem  to  be  proving  that  white  and 
black  can't  work  and  live  together." 

"I  have  lived  in  three  used-to-be  integrated 
neighborhoods  over  the  last  20  years,"  she 
added  with  a  sigh.  "I  learned  that  Integra- 
tion Is  what  you  have  before  the  whites  move 
out." 

She  paused  to  chase  a  vagrant  thought. 
"How  are  we  ever  going  to  get  together?" 
she  asked.  "My  generation  didn't  succeed. 
And  my  kids'  generation  says  the  hell  with 
getting  together.  I'm  going  along  with  them. 
I've  given  up  working  for  a  better  world.  I 
put  all  my  energy  into  making  my  com- 
munity, a  black  community,  a  better  place  to 
Uve." 

So  relations  between  the  races  in  America 
rem&ln  tentative  and  subject  to  every  vicissi- 
tude Inflicted  by  fatigue  and  distrust.  Yet 
there  are  glimmerings  of  hope  discernible 
that  the  goals  of  brotherhood  that  electrified 
much  of  the  nation  10  years  ago  in  Washing- 
ton have  not  slipped  irretrievably  beyond 
reach. 

A.  PhUlp  Randolph,  head  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  whose  idea  It 
was  to  arouse  the  nation's  conscience  by 
summoning  200.000  whites  and  blacks  to 
Washington.  Is  one  who  believes  the  dream 
Is  stUl  viable. 

Seated  m  a  red  wlngback  chair  In  his  Man- 
hattan apartment  the  other  day,  with  sum- 
mer sunlight  streaming  through  a  comer 
window,  the  84-year-old  black  leader  said  he 
was  confident  that  the  fires  of  racial  unrest 
bad  been  tempered. 

"This  is  a  new  day,"  he  said,  looking  tall 
and  lean  in  the  contours  of  the  large  chair. 
"There  Is  a  new  black  man  on  the  scene  and 
things  won't  be  the  same  again.  The  young 
Negro  is  moving  forward  and  developing  a 
faith  in  himself  that  he  once  did  not  possess. 

But  he  must  also  seek  the  support  of  young 
white  America  to  make  the  system  work. " 

His  words,  clearly,  would  fall  on  some  black 
ears  as  sentimental  and  unrealistic.  None- 
theless, as  Mr.  Randolph  said,  there  has 
yet  to  be  developed  a  serious  alternative  to 
the  vision  that  this  country  would  work  out 
Its  central  domestic  problem  in  a  way  con- 
sistent with  its  Ideas. 

The  decade  has  been  a  long  one,  filled  with 
progress  accompanied  by  violence  and  ter- 
rible tensions.  And  it  is  possible  to  recall  the 
words  spoken  in  the  long  shadow  of  Lincoln 
by  a  black  Baptist  preacher  from  Qeorgia, 
and  still  flod  them  valid. 

"I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  so  even 
though  we  face  the  difficulties  of  today  and 


tomorrow,  I  still  have  a  dream.  It  is  a 
dream  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream. 
I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation 
wlU  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  nrmmning 
of  its  creed,  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.'  " 

(Ftom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Aug.  27,  1973] 

Unevxn  Gains  Deepen  Pkxssxtres  on  Blacks — 
Decade's  Progress  Leaves  Many  Insecure, 

AMBIVA1£NT 

(By  Ronald  Smothers) 

"I  see  myseU  as  two  people,"  said  34-year- 
old  Patricia  Joyce  Anderson,  who  recently 
started  work  as  a  marketing  analyst  In  the 
Chicago  offices  of  Standard  Oil.  "I  came  here 
to  work  and  produce,  so  I  have  to  establish 
a  certain  rapport  to  accomplish  my  Job. 
TTtat's  one  side  of  me.  But  outside  I  go  back 
to  a  black  community  and  my  goal  is  in  some 
way  to  help  solve  my  people's  problems. 
That's  the  other  me." 

She  paused  briefly,  rolled  her  eyes  upward, 
then  bore  down  to  emphasize  her  point: 

"I  want  there  to  be  more  blacks  here  where 
I  work,  so  maybe  I  can  Integrate  the  two 
me's." 

Patricia  Joyce  Anderson  thus  expressed  one 
of  the  central  findings  of  a  month-long  series 
of  Interviews  by  The  New  York  Times  aimed 
at  reaching  beneath  a  decade's  accumulation 
of  statistics  to  discover  how  blacks  see  them- 
selves and  the  society  they  live  In  10  years 
after  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  expressed  his 
dream  of  brotherhood  and  equality. 

For  many  blacks — Including  the  welfare 
recipients,  professionals,  businessmen  and 
antipoverty  workers  who  were  Interviewed — 
the  last  10  years  have  meant  not  only  a 
struggle  for  fundamental  rights  and  mate- 
rial progress  but  also  a  difficult  and  at  time 
ambiguous  quest  for  their  own  identity. 

For  many  the  search  is  Incomplete.  Some 
continue  to  adhere  to  Dr.  King's  dream  of  a 
faultlessly  Integrated  society.  Others, 
through  disillusionment  or  for  tactical  and 
personal  reasons,  have  discarded  the  dream 
as  so  much  excess  baggage  in  the  search  for 
self  and  fulfilment. 

Still  others,  like  Miss  Anderson,  find  them- 
selves uneasily  straddling  both  worlds,  confi- 
dent of  thetr  capacity  to  coexist  and  compete 
with  whites  but  reluctant  to  be  "led  away 
from  blackness." 

But  for  nearly  all  of  them,  despite  the  in- 
creased opportunity  that  has  touched  the 
lives  of  some  blacks.  America  remains  a  dual 
society  In  which  attitudes  are  shaped  by  a 
social  reality  that  Is  at  once  bountiful  and 
merciless,  promising  and  perilous.  To  live 
with  that  reality  is  not  easy. 

"Whites  cannot  possibly  comprehend  the 
amount  of  psychic  energy  that  Is  required 
to  be  black,"  said  Dr.  Chester  Pierce,  a 
Harvard  University  psychiatrist.  "Untold 
energy  Is  consumed  by  the  need  to  remem- 
ber one's  race,  to  estimate  how  race  does 
or  will  affect  even  the  most  minute  aspects 
of  dally  life.  With  what  energy  that  Is  left, 
m&ny  can   feel   only   helpless  and   hopeless." 

This  personal  and  cultural  anxiety  Is 
sharpened,  moreover,  by  intense  feelings  of 
economic  Insecurity — a  sense  of  precarlous- 
ness  aofiong  those  who  have  "made  It"  and  a 
sense  of  despair  among  those  still  mired  at 
the  bottom. 

A  black  businessman  who  has  threaded 
his  way  upward  In  a  white-run  corporation 
worries  whether  he  wlU  be  denied  further 
promotion  because  of  his  blackness.  A  black 
antipoverty  worker  who  has  barely  touched 
the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  remains  acutely 
aware  that  her  future  depends  on  the  whims 
of  whites  who  control  Government  funds. 

They  and  others  like  them  live  In  what  Dr. 

Andrew  BUllngsley,  a  sociologist  and  vice 
president    of    Howard    University,    calls    a 


"structured  Insecurity."  and  within  them 
it  has  created  an  anticipation  of  discrimina- 
tion, a  combatlveness.  a  sense  of  being  locked 
in   a   "we-they"   struggle   with    whites. 

Such  psychic  demands  and  economic  in- 
securities have  led  many  blacks  through  a 
cycle  that  roughly  approximates  one  recently 
described  In  Interviews  with  Dr.  Kenneth 
Clark,  a  psychologist,  and  Dr.  Alvln  PouU- 
sant.  a  psychiatrist  and  assistant  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

A  TiMz  or  oFmasic 

In  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles.  Dr.  Clark  said, 
blacks  believed  passionately  in  the  rlght- 
ness  of  the  civil  rights  cauae  and  its  chances 
of  succeeding.  The  tone  of  the  times  was 
one  of  "fascinating  optimism."  he  said,  and 
its  themes  were  Integration,  acceptance  and 
equal  opportunlD^. 

But  reality  overtook  the  dream.  Bold  new 
laws  guaranteeing  basic  legal  rights  were  en- 
acted and  poverty  grew  in  the  ghettos  of 
the  North  untU  the  whole  hopeful  vision — 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Poulssant — ran  upon  the 
realization  that  society  was  not  going  to 
integrate  on  a  whole  lot  of  levels." 

The  dream,  collapsing,  gave  way  to  urban 
riots,  black  power  and  "black  consciousness." 
It  brought  problems  but  It  also  brought  a 
new  dispensation:  plot  your  own  course  to 
self-realization;  seek  It  In  your  own  herit- 
age, portray  it  triumphantly  In  your  own 
literature,   art   and   popular  culture. 

An  accurate  reflection  of  this  shift  in  at- 
titudes— from  a  simple  desire  to  be  "accept- 
ed" mto  white  society  to  a  more  defiant  as- 
sertion of  individual  blackness — can  be 
found  in  black  literature. 

As  early  as  1949.  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
black  poetess  Gwendolyn  Brooks  wrote: 
"Grant  that  I  am  human,  that  I  hurt/That 
I  can  cry./Not  that  I  now  ask  alms,  In  shame 
gone  hollow/Nor  cringe  outside  the  loud  and 
sumptuous  gate/Admit  me  to  our  mutual 
estate." 

Fourteen  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
march  on  Washington,  black  literature  such 
as  "Native  Son."  "Nobody  Knows  My  Name." 
and  "The  Invisible  Man"  continued  to  sug- 
gest an  alienation  from  the  mainstreams  of 
American  life  that  constituted  an  estrange- 
ment from  self. 

By  1968,  Gwendolyn  Brooks  had  shed  the 
old  poetic  forms  as  well  as  her  white  pub- 
lisher and  begun  to  draw  on  African  roots 
and  on  the  rhythm  and  content  of  Chicago's 
street  life.  "My  people  black  and  black,  revile 
the  Rlver./Say  that  the  River  turns,  and  turn 
the  River." 

"All  of  those  books  of  the  early  'sixties, 
and  my  poetry  too.  show  that  those  writers, 
who  I  respect,  felt  that  there  was  a  future 
In  integration  and  they  had  a  high  and 
mighty  respect  for  whiteness,"  she  said  In  a 
recent  interview.  "They  stressed  the  genius 
of  whites  without  stressing  the  genius  and 
accomplishments  of  blacks." 

In  Its  pure  theoretical  ioem,  black  con- 
sciousness was  a  mix  of  political,  economic 
and  cultural  Ideas  aimed  at  eradlcatmg  the 

hlBtorlcally  second  class  status  of  blacks  In 
the  country  and  leading  the  majority  of 
blacks  out  of  poverty.  Adapted  from  the  ideas 
and  analysis  of  the  black  experience  by  black 
thinkers,  it  called  for  political  unity  among 
blacks,  economic  Independence  of  blacks 
from  whites,  and  a  cultural  identity  grounded 
in  experiences  of  blacks  In  Africa  and  the 
Caxibbean  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

To  Dr.  Clark,  the  rise  of  black  conscious- 
ness in  America — in  hair  styles,  movies,  llter- 
atiire,  the  academic  life,  politics  and  eco- 
nomics— resulted  from  "an  end  to  innocence" 
among  blacks,  who  then  adopted  "a  new 
realism  in  the  face  of  the  profound  sickness 
In  America."  To  Dr.  Puissant,  black  pride— a 
phase  used  almost  synonymously  with  black 
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oonsclousness — was  not  so  much  a  reaction 
to  white  racism  as  It  was  a  healthy  and  long 
overdue  rejection  of  "white  deflnlttons"  of 
bow  people  ought  to  live. 

Whatever  its  origin,  black  consciousness 
became  a  major  force  among  many  black 
people.  Some  seem  to  have  escaped  Its  In- 
fluence, or  were  touched  by  It  only  Ughtly. 
On  others  its  impact  was  profound  as  they 
sought  to  come  to  grips  with  themselves  In 
a  predominantly  white  society. 

KXNKVTR    CBOOKB 

Kenneth  Crooks,  who  lives  In  Atlanta, 
says  that  he  might  have  been  a  corporate 
executive  or  might  i>erhaps  have  "made  a 
million  dollars,  like  everyone  in  this  country 
wants  to."  But  something  changed  that  when 
Mr.  Crooks,  then  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  candidate 
for  a  masters  of  business  administration  In 
1961  at  the  Atlanta  University  Center. 

"I  was  seeking  a  middle  management  Job 
with  insurance  firms  and  wasn's  succeeding 
because  they  J\ist  weren't  hiring  blacks. 
That's  when  civil  rights  leaders  said  that 
there  was  something  else  to  making  it  be- 
sides money.  That  messed  everything  up," 
he  said  facetiously. 

He  never  got  to  make  his  million  and  spent 
much  of  the  'sixties  as  deputy  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Urban  League.  The  clvU  rights  era. 
With  its  demonstrations  and  protests,  as  well 
as  the  emergence  of  black  consciousness 
have  helped  Mr.  Crooks  redefine  what  "mak- 
ing It"  Is.  It  Is  therefore  only  logical  to  him 
that  he  should  now  be  Involved  In  yet  an- 
other outgrowth  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  black  assertion — the  push  for  black 
political  power. 

Bach  day  for  the  last  seven  months,  he 
has  reported  for  work  at  the  large,  down- 
town campaign  office  of  Atlanta's  vice  mayor. 
Maynard  Jackson,  now  a  black  mayoral  can- 
didate. Mr.  Crooks  is  campaign  coordinator 
for  Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  credited  with  a  good 
chance  of  winning  In  the  October  elections. 
Throughout  the  dvU  rights  era.  Mr.  Crooks 
and  his  wife  Claire  did  not  give  up  the  drive 
to  get  the  material  things  that  most  Amer- 
icans want.  They  have  two  cars,  a  large,  mod- 
em hotise  that  dominates  a  sloping,  sprawl- 
ing lawn,  four  dogs  and  two  children  who 
attend  a  mostly  white  private  school.  They 
moved  to  their  home  in  the  Southwest  sec- 
tion of  Atlanta  five  years  ago  when  it  was 
all  white. 

"That  was  the  time  when  Inviting  white 
folks  to  parties  was  the  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Crooks.  "We  were  trying  to  make  the  inte- 
gration thing  work.  But  that  changed  when 
all  the  whites  began  to  move  and  we  saw 
they  weren't  serious  about  maintaining  an 
Integrated  community." 

Mrs.  Crooks,  a  petite,  articulate  woman, 
said  that  she  doesnt  regret  the  "reaching 

out"  that  the  family  did  but  would  not  do  it 

again.   She   said   there   was   "a   feeling   that 
we  had  something  to  prove  to  them,  but  I 

know  we  don't  any  more." 

This  relaxed  and  less  self-conscious  at- 
titude is  a  product  of  relative  comfort  and 
a  feeling  that  now  "blacks  are  going  to  pull 
together  to  reach  their  goals.'*  said  Mr. 
Crooks.  The  search  is  still  Incomplete  for 
him.  but  he  sees  the  posslbUlty  of  success  In 
using  much  of  the  theory  of  black  conscious- 
ness  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with 
whites. 

"That's  what  black  consciousness  has 
meant  in  a  way,"  he  said.  "I  now  have  to  go 
beyond  the  acquisition  of  money  and  com- 
forts. That's  only  the  second  part  of  the 
agenda  and  the  first  Is  blacks  lifting  their 
psychological  heads  and  walkmg  proud." 

Dr.  Poulssant  caUs  this  a  kind  of  "psycho- 
logical pluralism"  and  adds  that  although 
■Utus  to  blacks  stUl  to  some  extent  means 


"white  things  and  white  Institutions."  there 
Is  a  recognition  that  you  don't  have  to  "get 
caught  In  the  trap  of  what  you  are  supposed 
to  be  by  white  standards." 

"Black  parents  will  now  be  teaching  their 
children  not  only  white  models  of  success 
and  the  good  life  but  wUl  have  black  models 
as  well,"  he  said.  Having  black  models  Is  a 
healthy  development  growing  out  of  black 
consciousness,  says  Dr.  Pierce,  and  those 
children  who  best  succeed  in  the  society  will 
be  those  who  are  "strongly  pro-black  con- 
sciousness." 

Such  an  upbringing  Is  accessible  for  the 
Crooks'  chUdren,  Kenneth,  9,  and  Shelley,  6. 
Although  both  are  in  a  predominately  white 
school  now — "at  an  age  when  whites  encour- 
age contact" — Mrs.  Crooks  sees  their  future 
education  in  an  all-black  setting.  There  they 
can  develop  as  a  total  black  person  without 
having  to  face  some  of  the  pressures  of  in- 
creased contact  with  whites. 

"Now  I  think  our  children  wUl  understand 
their  blackness  positively  and  not  negatively. 
They  won't  pick  up  attempts  to  degrade  them 
in  the  same  way  we  did  "  she  said. 

The  Crookses'  concern  for  their  chUdren 
and  plans  for  raising  them  grew  out  of  their 
perception  "that  whites  aren't  serious  about 
Integration."  Tactically  and  personally  it 
seemed  better  to  make  their  lifestyle  "a  posi- 
tive model  of  blackness." 

CRESTTR  THOMPSON 

Chester  Thompson,  a  marketing  manager 
In  the  Chicago  offices  of  IBM,  says  he  feels 
no  compulsive  need  to  define  himself  or  his 
blackness.  His  conclusion  from  his  experi- 
ence of  the  last  10  years  is  that  "Integration 
can  work"  and  if  his  4-year-old  son  Mark  does 
not  get  a  sense  of  who  he  Is  In  their  home 
In  an  all-white  suburb,  then  he  wUl  send  him 
Into  the  city  on  weekends  "where  they  do 
nothing  but  deal  with  being  black." 

Mr.  Thompson  calculates  that  it  takes  41 
minutes  in  the  morning  and  32  minutes  in 
the  evening  to  travel  by  train  between  his 
Job  and  bis  home  in  tbe  Chicago  suburb  of 
Northbrook.  As  the  train  disgorges  com- 
muters at  the  Northbrook  station,  Chet 
Thompson  is  the  only  black  among  them  as 
they  run,  sctnry  and  trot  to  beat  tbe  crush 
of  traffic  In  the  parking  lot. 

By  any  standards  the  last  10  years  have 
been  good  to  the  34-year-old  son  of  a  Moscow, 
Ark.,  sharecropplng  family.  Not  only  have  his 
living  conditions  improved  but  achievements 
due  to  bard  work,  cockiness  and — as  he  Is 
careful  to  point  out — "quite  a  bit  of  luck" 
have  given  him  strong  self-assurance.  In- 
sults from  whites  that  once  would  have 
caused  him  to  seethe  internally  or  "bust 
somebody  in  the  head"  can  finally  be  called 
inslgnlflcant. 

Stretching  out  comfortably  on  the  couch 
in  his  $68,000  home,  Mr.  Thompson  recalled 
the  early  years  at  IBM  In  1965  "when  they 
finally  decided  that  they  would  hire  some 
blacks  In  specific  positions."  It  was  a  strictly 
white  environment,  he  said,  and  he  was  dis- 
trustful and  always  kept  his  guard  up. 

That  discomfort  has  passed,  he  said,  and 
he  now  actively  seeks  involvement  with  his 
coworkers  and  neighbors  in  mostly  white 
Northbrook.  His  wife  Jewelette,  like  other 
Northbrook  housewives,  fills  her  week  with 
taking  the  chUdren  to  tbe  pool  or  ice  skating 
rink,  Wednesday  afternoon  bowling  with  the 
girls,  and  charitable  activities.  It  is  a  more 
lively  social  lUe.  she  said,  than  the  one  in 
their  old  middle  class.  Inner  city  neighbor- 
hood, where  most  of  tbe  black  motbers 
worked  during  the  day. 

Black  nationalism  has  no  personal  appec^ 
to  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  reality  has  in  a 
sense  kept  pace  with  Dr.  King's  dream.  He 
bristles  at  any  suggestion  that  "blacks  were 
given  all  that  they  have."  The  lesson  from 
his  experience  is  that  Chet  Thompson  has 
"made  it"  and  so  can  today's  younger  blacks. 


The  impact  of  black  oonsclousness,  while 
great,  has  plainly  been  less  uniform  than  Its 
theoreticians  had  hc^>ed.  Tbe  Thompsons  are 
less  affected  by  it  than  the  Crookses,  tot  ex- 
ample. 

No  leader  or  leaders  have  emerged  to  tnake 
black  political  unity  a  reality.  Even  the  re- 
cent rash  of  black  films — some  of  which 
glorify  black  pimps  and  narcotics  seUers— 
offend  those  who  seek  a  nobler  self-image. 

And  all  the  more  unatUlnable,  It  seems  is 
the  vision  of  at  least  a  measure  of  black  eco- 
nomic Independence  for  those  without  tbe 
luck  of  Chester  Thompson.  In  a  purely  prac- 
tical sense,  black  oonconaclousness  has 
meant  little  to  poor  families  at  the  bottom. 

ICABCAKKT   FORD 

Margaret  Ford  Is  a  Chicago  welfare  mother 
struggling  with  "18  head  of  children  " 

The  Fords  live  In  a  five-room  apartment 
in  the  Cabrlni-Green  housing  project  in  Chi- 
cago's near  North  Side.  Much  of  each  day  for 
the  famUy  is  spent  viralklng  up  and  down  the 
dark  winding  stairwells  of  tbe  project  to 
lltitxm^^  trapped  in  a  seemingly  willful 

Chicago  from  Warwick,  Ga.,  In  1954,  expect- 
ing to  and  tbe  promised  land  that  returning 
Georgians  bad  raved  about.  Instead  she 
found  a  "nasty,  crowded  town"  that  in  19 
years,  with  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
the  family's  dependence  on  welfare  and  so- 
cial security  paymenu,  has  gotten  nastier 

ClvU  rights,  black  consciousness,  increased 
opportunity— none  has  much  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Ford's  life.  She  does  not  have  the  coi^ 
paratlvely  luxurious  problem  of  a  Patricia 
Anderson  or  a  Kenneth  Crooks  of  forging  a 
positive  self-image.  ^^ 

™,","]!??^i*/°i^  '*°''''  Influence  my  life  very 
much.  I  Just  don't  have  time,"  she  said 

Urban  living  has  Influenced  the  Ford  fam- 
ily and  drawn  them  close  together.  Mrs.  Pord 
talks  only  of  her  hopes  for  her  children  and 

m  J't^l  "  °°*f- *'°**  °°  **>*  younger  ones, 
nfteen-year-old  Katherine  recalls  that  it  was 
the  family's  closeness  that  was  responsible 
for  their  moving  from  their  old  West-Side 
Chicago  neighborhood. 

It  was  last  winter  when  Katherine  was  In 
the  second  month  of  her  second  pregnancy 
she  said,  and  she  had  Intervened  In  a  fight 
between  her  older  sister  and  some  girls  In  the 
neighborhood.  Her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother returned  home  from  the  store  Just 
as  one  of  the  girls  hit  Katherine  in  the  back 
with  a  brick.  The  mother  and  grandmother 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  two  gh-ls,  and  that 
night  area  residents  broke  out  tbe  windows 
in  the  Fords'  already  heatless  apartment 

Mrs.  Ford  observes  sadly  that  her  hopes 
now  for  her  chUdren  are  the  same  as  those 
that  she  herself  bad  found  unattainable  in 
1954.  when  she  left  the  South  with  only  a 
grammar  school  education  and  a  distaste  for 
field  work.  She  is  not  optimistic  and  would 
like  to  take  her  chUdren  back  South  The 
lesson  for  Mrs.  Pord  Is  that  "Chicago  is  Just 
too  crowded  for  a  girl  from  OeorgU  to  mafe 
It  in  now." 

LOTnSX  JACKSON 

The  period  marking  the  evolution  of  black 
consciousness  redefined  for  many  blacks 
what  "making  It"  reaUy  was.  For  a  number 
of  younger  blacks  such  as  Louise  Jackson  It 
offered  new  options  and  a  genuine  alterna- 
tive to  working  for  mtegratlon. 

Louise  Jackson,  a  native  of  AUanta,  was 
bom  In  an  aU-black  section  caUed  Vine  City 
where  poor  blacks  lived  only  blocks  away 
from  the  black  doctors  and  teachers  and  min- 
isters who  constituted  the  black  middle  class. 
Her  father  was  a  butcher  and  her  mother  a 
day  worker  who  at  times  worked  for  five  fam- 
ilies at  once. 
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B«cavLBe  at  tbe  general  atmospbere  of  en- 
forced separation  of  blaclu  from  whlt«8,  Mlas 
Jackson  says,  she  never  recalls  wanting  to  be 
around  whites.  Her  ambition  was  to  attend 
one  of  tbe  all-black  colleges  of  the  Atlanta 
University  Center,  sbe  says,  and  attain  tbe 
kind  of  comfortable,  seemingly  secxire  exist- 
ence enjoyed  by  Atlanta's  old  and  established 
black  middle  class. 

The  civil  rights  movement  suggested  some- 
thing new,  sbe  said,  namely  that  "Integra- 
tion might  be  workable,"  but  that  feeling 
began  to  die  after  her  first  sununer  work 
experience  during  high  school. 

She  was  the  only  black  In  an  airline  office, 
and  she  recalls  some  overt  insulte  from  the 
whites  she  worked  with.  But  mostly  she  re- 
members "how  slckenlngly  friendly"  many 
of  her  coworkers  were  and  bow  eager  they 
were  to  test  their  knowledge  and  perception 
of  blacks  on  a  "real  expert — me." 

"I  had  to  leave  the  office  regvUarly  during 
the  day  Just  to  get  away  from  those  29  grin- 
ning faces."  she  said. 

Currently,  Miss  Jackson  is  a  research  as- 
sistant at  the  Institute  of  Black  World  In 
Atlanta,  a  nonprofit  organization  that  is 
housed  in  two  adjacent  frame  houses  In  her 
old  neighborhood.  The  Institute  studies  the 
problems  of  blacks  In  this  country. 

Looking  back  on  that  first  experience.  Miss 
Jackson  says  that  the  pressure  of  dealing 
with  whites  "added  to  my  confusion  about 
what  I  am  and  what  I  should  be  doing." 

Tbe  Institute  is  very  much  an  outgrowth  of 
tbe  period  of  black  consciousness  and  has 
provided  a  relaxed,  all-black  atmosphere  as 
well  as.  she  says,  an  opportunity  to  "under- 
stand the  condition  of  blacks  and  myself." 

"When  you  start  mixing  with  white  peo- 
ple and  you  are  looking  for  yourself  you 
won't  find  yourself.  Black  people  have  never 
been  left  alone  to  themselves  to  find  out 
what  they  ought  to  be  doing."  she  said. 

In  part,  it  was  the  college  education  that 
her  parents  viewed  as  "giving  me  cult\ire" 
that  led  Miss  Jackson  to  her  present  view. 
Much  of  her  four  years  at  Spellman  College, 
she  said,  were  geared  to  training  her  to  be  a 
functionary  in  the  established  institutions  of 
the  society  "and  maintain  the  status  quo." 
But,  thanks  to  some  "progressive  instruc- 
tors" and  the  surge  of  black  consciousness, 
she  said,  "there  was  an  ideology  fused  into 
the  lives  of  a  lot  of  young  blacks." 

For  Miss  Jackson  there  Is  no  longer  any 
question  that  blacks  have  something  to  offer 
the  society:  it  now  remains  to  project  it 
though  all-black  Institutions. 

"We  have  been  trying  to  mix  and  imitate 
and  that  hasn't  bought  any  results  for  most 
black  people."  she  said.  "We  haven't  been 
accepted  for  It  and  we're  stUl  niggers  to 
whites.  That  wont  change,  so  we  will  Just 
have  to  make  s\ire  that  It  Is  no  longer  an 
Issue.  Well  never  control  our  own  lives 
through  Integration  and  so  it  Is  defeatist." 

BOrrH    PKRKINS 

Louise  Jackson's  approach  to  being  black 
is  a  long  way  from  tbe  Thompson  family's 
but,  to  at  least  one  of  those  Interviewed, 
Edith  Perkins,  a  Chicago  antipoverty  worker, 
each  Is  a  success  story. 

Their  success  Is  that  they  now  have  choices 
and  are  able  "to  see  that  things  can  be  dif- 
ferent," said  the  determined,  scrappy  mother 
of  six  who  is  not  too  far  from  poverty  like 
the  Fords'. 

"I  saw  the  signs  of  success  when  I  first 
came  to  Chicago  from  Wyckham,  Oa.  and 
went  to  the  offices  of  tbe  bousing  authority. 
I  saw  all  those  black  girls  typing  and  working 
at  desks  and  I  was  so  proud  I  almost  cried," 
she  said. 

Progress  for  Mrs.  Perkins,  however,  was 
delayed,  and  for  18  years  she  lived  In  public 


housing  projects  where,  she  recalls,  "It  was 
crowded  and  there  was  garbage  and  frustra- 
tion." She  was  on  welfare  in  1963  and  remem- 
bers being  at  once  moved  by  and  bitter  about 
the  march  on  Washington:  Moved  because 
she  saw  a  black  nuin.  Or.  King,  "standing  up 
for  black  people,"  and  bitter  because  she  was 
on  welfare  and  working  two  Jobs — "they  made 
you  lie  and  cheat  in  that  system" — to  pay 
tuition  for  her  children  to  attend  a  parochial 
school. 

But  In  1965,  her  life  changed  concretely 
when  she  got  a  Job  making  $87.50  a  week  In 
Chicago's  antipoverty  program.  The  benefits 
from  the  Job  were  tangible  and  Mrs.  Perkins 
counts  among  her  blessings  a  small  one-fam- 
ily home  on  a  tree-lined  street,  and  an  under- 
standing of  blacks'  relationship  to  the  na- 
tion's Institutions  through  the  antipoverty 
program. 

"But  most  Important,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins, 
rising  from  a  chair  in  her  comfortable  living 
room  and  approachmg  the  mantelpiece,  "are 
these." 

She  was  clutching  four  bound  high  school 
diplomas  belonging  to  her  four  oldest  chil- 
dren. 

"Now  I  have  something  to  give,  white  peo- 
ple." she  said  In  a  determined  and  comba- 
tive tone  that  has  replaced  bitterness.  "Be- 
fore when  I  was  in  the  projects  I  dldnt  un- 
derstand why  we  were  In  that  spot.  We  had 
no  skills,  no  education,  and  it  all  seems  de- 
signed for  us  to  be  ignorant." 

Although  her  children  will  not  have  the 
same  problem,  Mrs.  Perkins  said,  she  Is  re- 
minded each  day  as  she  visits  the  public 
housing  units  where  she  once  lived  that 
"there  are  more  mothers  in  there  like  I  was 
than  there  are  where  I  am  now." 

Nor  does  she  have  to  look  very  far  in  her 
own  life  for  the  racial  cues  that  remind  her 
of  her  race  and  status  In  the  society  and  how 
roughly  the  institutions  handle  her.  Her 
home,  for  example.  Is  old  and  she  paid  more 
for  it  than  it  was  worth. 

"I  was  a  block  buster  and  didn't  even  know 
It.  Anytime  blacks  from  the  low-Income  level 
get  something  It's  worn  out  when  we  get  It," 
she  said. 

The  community,  known  as  Highland,  is 
all -black  now,  and  she  said  it  requires  con- 
stant vigilance  and  pressure  by  residents  to 
make  sure  that  city  services  do  not  slack  off. 

Her  Job  with  the  antipoverty  program  is 
in  jeopardy  now,  with  the  poeslbUlty  of  Fed- 
eral budget  cuts,  and  she  sees  her  present 
status  as  precarious. 

But  the  most  personal  reminder  of  her 
blackness,  one  that  helped  shape  her  present 
attitudes,  came  last  December  when  her  18- 
year-old  son,  Gregory,  was  shot  and  killed 
inside  the  Chicago  vocational  school  he  at- 
tended. The  police  got  in  touch  with  her 
only  once,  she  said,  and  tcdd  her  that  her  son 
was  dead  and  that  their  investigation  showed 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  an  unknown 
accomplice  In  a  robbery. 

There  was  little  explanation  beyond  that, 
and  as  far  as  she  knows  little  investigation 
into  the  killing.  There  were  never  any  ar- 
rests, and  Mrs.  Perkins  doubts  the  police 
account.  "If  I  had  been  white,  the  institu- 
tions would  have  rallied  to  my  support  and 
demanded  Justice,"  sbe  said.  "But  our  sys- 
tem Is  still  a  dual  system." 

For  most,  the  last  10  years  has  not  radical- 
ly changed  their  perception  of  a  dual  society. 
Just  complicated  It  and  made  the  pressures 
they  face  more  subtle. 

In  1957.  the  soclologut  E.  Franklin  Frazier 
could  write  that  the  response  to  the  dual 
society  by  blaclcs  was  to  aspire,  In  a  sense,  to 
be  white.  He  wrote  that  blacks  had  distanced 
themselves  from  "roots"  among  blacks  but 
that,  for  all  their  efforts,  they  continued  to 
stand  outside  white  society.  They  were  rapidly 


on  their  way,  be  wrote,  to  "bec<»nlng  no- 
body" rather  than  somebody. 

But  tbe  effect  of  black  consciousness, 
which  Mr.  Croolu  said  "had  pumped  soum- 
thlng  positive  mto  something  that  was  con- 
sidered negative,"  has  for  many  somehow 
balanced  the  scales  In  which  their  Uvea  are 
weighed. 

Two  Cmza,  North  and  South,  Show 
Peocbxss  bt  Blacks 

(This  is  the  third  In  a  series  of  articles  ex- 
amining conditions  and  attitudes  In  black 
America  10  years  after  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington.) 

(By  B.  Drummond  Ayres,  Jr.) 

In  the  early  sixties,  Floyd  and  Minnie 
Johnson  always  dreaded  the  two-day,  700- 
mlle  drive  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Jackson, 
Miss. 

If  you  were  black  m  those  years  of  "whites 
only"  prejudice,  going  back  down  home  to 
visit  relatives  meant  a  lunch  of  crackers  and 
soda  pop  wolfed  down  in  the  car,  an  uncom- 
fortable overnight  stay  In  an  obscure  Ten- 
nessee hotel  and  rest  stops  at  crossroads  gas 
stations  with  bvmiiltatlng  outdoor  toilets 
marked  "Colored." 

Today,  a  decade  after  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington of  August.  1963,  the  Johnsons  make 
the  trip  as  easily  and  comfortably  as  any 
white  couple,  stoppmg  where  fancy  strikes, 
without  fear  of  verbal  insult  from  some 
short-order  cook  or  physical  assault  by  an 
over-zealous  deputy  sheriff. 

Arriving  in  Jackson,  the  city  where  the 
police  once  hauled  off  civil  rights  marchers 
in  filthy  garbage  trucks  and  Medgar  Evers 
was  gunned  down,  the  Johnsons  find  blacks 
and  whites  swimming  together  In  a  motel 
pool,  eating  together  In  the  city's  beet  res- 
taurant (though  Its  walls  are  still  decorated 
with  black  mammies),  working  together  in 
a  prestigious  law  office,  going  to  school  to- 
gether, even  gomg  to  tbe  polls  together. 

The  scene  back  in  Dayton  Is  not  much 
different. 

In  fact,  a  comparison  of  racial  progress 
made  in  the  last  10  years  in  Dayton  and 
Jaciuon,  each  rather  typical  of  other  com- 
munities m  its  region,  shows  that  the  South- 
em  city  now  treats  blacks  much  the  same 
as  the  Northern  city  in  most  crucial  re- 
spects—and even  better  in  some. 

The  laws  and  court  decisions  resulting 
from  the  civil  rights  movement,  aimed  more 
at  tbe  South  than  the  North,  have  done 
much  of  their  intended  work  in  Jackson. 
Racial  inequality  and  the  grinding  poverty 
that  goes  with  it  still  exist  there,  but,  open, 
harsh  discrimination  has  been  eltmmated. 

"It's  a  real  eye-opener,"  says  Floyd  John- 
son, a  businessman  who  has  gone  from  car- 
rying a  picket  sign  to  investing  in  lucrative 
cable  television  systems. 

Some  important  disparities  remain.  Using 
the  leverage  of  Federal  antipoverty  programs 
and  Federal  hiring  regulations,  Dayton  and 
other  Northern  cities  have  provided  blacks 
with  more  and  better  Job  opportunities.  In 
Jackson,  where  city  fathers  rejected  anti- 
poverty  dollars  for  years,  blacks  are  Just  now 
beginning  to  make  this  sort  of  subtle,  less 
visible  economic  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jackson — responding 
to  a  court  order — has  pushed  ahead  of  Day- 
ton In  desegregating  its  public  schools.  Day- 
ton now  faces  court  action,  something  Jack- 
son first  experienced  back  in  1963. 

As  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.'s  10-year-oId  dream  of  a  genuinely  in- 
tegrated society— a  society  inte^ted  in 
spirit  as  well  as  substance — neither  city  has 
achieved  it.  But  the  white  filght  to  ethnically 
pure  suburbs  has  been  swifter  in  Dayton. 

Still,  all  things  considered,  both  Jackson 
and  Dayton  are  better  places  for  blacks  to 
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live  in  today  than  they  were  a  decade  ago. 
A  closer  look  at  both  cities  and  the  forces 
that  came  to  play  on  them  in  those  years 
further  explains  why. 

Jackson,  founded  in  the  early  eighteen 
hundreds  and  named  for  Andrew  Jackson,  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  Mississippi  and 
is  the  state's  capital.  The  city  proper  has  a 
population  of  156,000,  about  40  per  cent 
black,  while  the  greater  metropolitan  area 
has  a  population  of  280,000,  about  35  per 
cent  black. 

Jackson  makes  Its  living  from  state  gov- 
ernment, petrtdeum,  lumber  and  light 
Industry. 

Like  many  cities,  Jackson  is  drying  up 
downtown  and  blossoming  on  the  edges.  Its 
suburban  sprawl  has  that  universal  look 
that  results  from  throwing  together  plastic, 
glass,  fast  food,  shopping  malls,  subdivisions 
and  new  residents  from  Bakersfleld,  Buffalo 
and  Baltimore. 

But  old  Jackson  Is  still  unmistakably 
Southern — words  with  the  edges  rounded  off, 
magnolias  in  the  front  yard,  grits  at  break- 
fast, blacks  living  in  shotgun  shacks  hired 
by  fact<H'ies,  locals  noddmg  hello  to 
strangers,  smack  m  the  middle  of  a  busy 
capital  street  crosswalk. 

TWO   SEPARATK   WORLDS 

Race  had  always  been  an  issue  in  Jackson. 
During  the  CivU  War,  Sherman  burned  the 
city,  leavmg  it  with  the  nickname  "Chim- 
neyville." 

As  the  centennial  anniversary  of  that 
sacking  neared,  the  issue  was  as  prominent 
as  ever.  The  black  man  still  viras  not  free  in 
Jackson. 

"In  the  nineteen  sixties  blacks  and  whites 
In  Jackson  lived  in  two  separate  worlds 
under  police-state  conditions  set  forth  by 
whites,"  recalls  Robert  L.  T.  Smith,  Jr..  a 
promment  Negro  grocer  and  builder  whose 
best  man  m  marriage  was  Medgar  ETvers. 

There  was  a  dual  school  system. 

Blacks  rode  In  the  back  of  city  buses. 

Toilets  in  public  buildings  were  marked 
"White"  and  "Colored." 

Though  Jackson  can  be  "hotter  than  a 
pepper  sprout,"  there  was  only  one  water 
fountain  marked  "Colored"  up  and  down 
the  entire  length  of  Capitol  Street,  the  main 
•hopping  and  business  thoroughfare. 

Not  a  single  department  store  provided 
dressmg  rooms  for  Negroes  purchasing 
clothmg. 

Blacks  were  excluded  from  the  city  audi- 
torium, from  downtown  movie  theaters,  from 
the  main  library,  from  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  white  residential  areas. 

There  were  no  black  clerks,  no  black  secre- 
taries, no  black  executives,  no  black  police- 
men. Even  garbage  trucks  were  driven  by 
whites. 

MESSAGE   or  THE   MOVKICENT 

The  brother-to-brother  grapevine  that 
told  Floyd  and  Mmnie  Johnson  where  to 
pull  off  the  road  on  the  way  from  Dayton  to 
Jackson,  a  black  Baedecker  for  Negroes  trav- 
eling in  the  South,  also  passed  on  to  blacks 
In  Jackson  what  happened  to  Negroes  who 
challenged  the  system.  Everyone  iivmg  on 
Lynch  Street,  a  mam  ghetto  thoroughfare, 
knew  why  a  church  would  suddenly  go  up 
In  flames  or  why  an  "uppity"  friend  would 
suddenly  disappear. 

Then,  \n  the  sunomer  of  1961,  the  "free- 
dom riders"  came,  bringing  Jackson  the  mes- 
aage  of  the  movement,  challenging  the  white 
naan's  right  to  segregate  waiting  rooms  and 
toilets  at  the  bus  station. 

The  white  man  resisted. 

Blacks  died — Medgar  Evers  in  hU  drive- 
way, two  young  men  on  the  campus  of  Jack- 
son State  University. 

There  were  beatings— Memphis  Norman 
••  he  tried  to  integrate  the  lunch  counter  at 


Woolworth's,  the  Rev.  Ed  King  as  he 
marched  on  Capitol  Street. 

Thousands  were  arrested — hauled  off  in 
garbage  truclu  to  exhibition  cattle  sheds 
dubbed  "the  fairgrounds  motel,"  tried  a^d 
found  guilty  of  "contributing"  to  Juvenile 
deimquency  by  persuading  minors  to  Join 
in  protest  demonstrations. 

StiU,  the  momentum  built,  not  only  in 
Jackson  but  all  over  the  South,  culminating 
in  the  1964  Public  Accommodations  Act  and 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Three  days  after  the  accommodations  act 
was  signed  Into  law  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  a  dozen  blacks  entered  previously 
all-white  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Jackson 
and  were  given  rooms  and  meals,  thereby 
knocking  down  race  barriers  that  had  been 
inviolate  since  before  Jackson's  founding. 

HARD    CORK    SOFTENS    A    BFT 

The  change  had  started. 

It  Is  visible  everywhere  today,  not  Just  in 
motel  swimming  pools,  restaurants  and 
schools  but  also  in  more  subtle  areas. 

A  black  mannequm  stands  m  a  depart- 
ment store  wmdow  on  Capitol  Street. 

A  black  announcer  reads  the  local  tele- 
vision news. 

A  black  policeman  answers  a  call  in  a 
white  neighborhood. 

A  white  restaurateur,  forced  by  law  to 
serve  blacks,  finally  gives  in.  the  last  segre- 
gationist inch  and  begins  acceptmg  50-cent 
pieces  bearing  the  likeness  of  one  of  the 
American  Negro's  great  heroes,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

A  hard-core  member  of  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Joe 
Denver  Hawkins,  spiels  out  the  old  rhetoric 
of  racism  for  an  entire  lunch  hoiur,  then  m 
an  unguarded  moment  of  Insight  says: 

"I've  come  to  where  I  don't  mind  seeing 
them  in  restaurants." 

Catching  himself,  he  adds  quickly: 

"But  it's  our  little  children  and  the  women 
I  worry  about.  God  didn't  mean  for  the 
races  to  mix  and  .  .  .". 

Of  course,  some  things  have  not  changed. 

Jackson  still  seems  to  think  that  only 
whites  can  fight  fires,  wire  houses  and  in- 
stall plumbing. 

Though  many  of  Jackson's  blacks  depend 
on  public  buses  to  move  about  the  city,  bus 
service  remains  Infrequent  and  irregular  in 
and  out  of  the  ghetto — except  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  to  the  afternoon  when  the 
white  folks'  maids  are  on  the  move. 

While  she  seldom  is  issxied  a  separate  set 
of  eating  utensils  any  longer,  the  maid  is 
still  very  much  a  part  of  life  in  white  Jack- 
son. A  few  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  Bessie  Smith,  a 
black  woman,  walked  into  the  main  office 
of  a  local  gas  company  and  approached 
the  white  receptionist.  This  was  the  ex- 
change : 

Receptionist.  May  I  help  you? 

Mrs.  Smcth.  Yes,  I  want  to  Inquire  about  a 
Job. 

Receptionist.  Oh,  we  don't  need  any  maids. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  a  trained  data  collection 
specialist. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  durability 
of  old  attitudes  and  perceptions. 

When  Mrs.  SnUths  daughter  phoned  a 
rental  agent  about  inspecting  an  apartment 
advertised  In  a  Jackson  newspaper,  the  agent 
told  her  to  meet  him  there.  The  address  was 
in  a  white  neighborhood. 

She  arrived.  The  agent  said:  "Sorry,  it's 
Just  been  rented." 

As  In  any  Aiperlcan  city,  decent  housing  is 
a  major  problem  for  blacks  living  in  Jack- 
son. Until  recently,  the  city  avoided  deep  in- 
volvement in  Federal  housing  programs  be- 
cause the  money  for  them  usually  has  deseg- 
regation strings  attached 

With  nowhere  else  to  go,  many  of  Jack- 


son's Negroes  are  forced  to  live  In  shotgun 
shacks,  those  flimsy  Southern  structures  with 
rooms — and  doors  to  the  rooms — ^positioned 
one  behind  another  so  that  a  load  of  buck- 
shot fired  through  the  front  door  would  pass 
out  the  back  door  without  hitting  anything 
in  between. 

Those  blacks  able  to  purchase  housing  in 
"nice  neighborhoods"  pay  dearly. 

"My  place  cost  me  $8,CK>0  more  than  it 
would  have  cost  any  white,"  says  Dr.  Aaron 
Shirley,  a  physician. 

Actually,  desegregated  housing  is  not  as 
much  an  issue  in  a  Southern  city  like  Jack- 
son as  It  is  in  a  Northern  city  Uke  Dayton. 
Most  Dixie  towns  and  cities  long  have  had 
some  mixed  neighborhoods,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Southern  desire  to  have  servants  and 
field  hands  living  conveniently  nearby. 

Southern  whites  wlU  fiee  when  a  black 
moves  onto  the  block.  But  they  tend  to  hang 
aroimd  longer  than  white  Northerners  be- 
fore packing  up. 

Thus,  the  white-black  raUo  changed  more 
slowly  in  Jackson  than  in  Dayton  in  the  last 
decade. 

Jackson  started  out  36  percent  black  and 
now  Is  40  percent  black.  Dayton  started  out 
20  percent  black  and  now  U  31  percent  black. 

In  Jackson,  as  well  as  Dayton,  the  school 
situation  bears  heavUy  on  the  problem  of 
white  flight. 

Dr.  King  might  well  be  more  pleased  with 
what  has  happened  In  Jackson  than  with 
what  has  happened  in  Dayton. 

Jackson's  schools  are  fairly  desegregated, 
half  white  and  half  black  m  a  number  of 
Instances. 

True,  it  took  a  court  order  to  accomplish 
this.  Furthermore,  40  percent  of  all  white 
Students  attend  private  schools  of  question- 
able academic  quality. 

But  those  whites  remaining  in  the  public 
system  are  in  integrated  classrooms.  And 
some  of  the  whites  are  beglnmng  to  trickle 
back  f^m  the  private  schools. 

In  Dayton,  only  a  few  schools  have  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  blacks  and  whites  attending 
classes  together— and  moet  of  them  are  in 
transitional  neighborhoods. 

it's  COtCINC  ALONG 

"I  don't  want  to  pretend  that  everything 
is  perfect  by  any  means,"  says  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Pell,  a  Jackson  teacher,  "but  we 
haven't  had  a  lot  of  tension  or  fighting 
though  the  youngsters  stUl  tend  to  sit  apart 
and  eat  apart.  It's  coming  along.  People  said 
the  South  would  solve  its  problems  before 
the  North." 

In  Dayton,  racial  tension  once  forced  ath- 
letic officiaU  to  close  gymnasium  doors  to  the 
public  when  a  basketball  team  from  a  pre- 
dominantly white  school  played  a  team  from 
a  predommantly  black  school. 

Several  developments  helped  Jackson  ease 
Its  school  desegregation  problems. 

Faced  with  a  court  order  to  get  on  with 
the  job.  school  officials  attempted  to  allay 
white  fears  by  upgrading  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. Federal  funds,  previously  spiimed, 
were  used  to  hire  extra  teachers. 

At  the  same  time.  Jackson's  leading  white 
busmessmen  sponsored  a  series  of  newspaper 
ads  petitioning  whites  and  blacks  to  make 
school  desegregation  work.  An  economic  sur- 
vey had  shown  that  racial  tension  was  driving 
business  away  from  the  city. 

"The  desegregation  of  the  schools  was 
progress,  but  it's  important  to  note  that  it 
was  progress  that  didn't  come  from  the 
heart,"  says  Mel  Leventhal,  the  Jackson 
representative  of  the  NJ^J^.C.P.  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund  Inc. 

The  diminution  of  racism  in  Jackson,  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  black  politi- 
cal power.  Free  to  vote,  blacks  are  begin- 
ning  to   make   their   political   desires   felt. 
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though  they  do  not  yet  participate  In  large 
enough  numbers  to  elect  Negroes  to  key  posi- 
tions, something  blacks  in  a  number  of 
other  Mississippi  communities  have  accom- 
plished. 

"The  big  problem  Is  getting  organized," 
says  Mrs.  Patricia  Derlan,  a  white  Jacksonlan 
who  serves  as  Mississippi's  Dentocratlc 
committeewoman.  She  adds: 

"Politically,  what  we've  had  In  Mississippi 
Is  the  Middle  Ages,  a  handful  of  whites  in 
absolute  control.  Not  many  people  around 
Jackson,  particularly  blacks,  have  ever  really 
participated  in  politics.  Change  Is  coming, 
though  it's  not  yet  the  renaissance." 

The  political  renaissance  has  not  yet  come 
to  Dayton,  either,  which  has  a  population 
at  360,000.  one-third  black.  But  It  Is  cloaer. 

BI.ATKff  ELXVATXD  IN  DATTON 

The  southwest  Ohio  city — founded  late  In 
the  seventeen-hundreds,  home  of  the  Wright 
brothers  and  producer  of  cash  registers, 
machine  tools  and  auto  parts — has  been 
electing  and  hiring  a  few  blacks  to  high  poli- 
tical and  administrative  office  for  several 
years. 

It  has  made  a  determined  effort  to  make 
the  percentage  of  blacks  on  the  city  work 
force  equal  to  the  percentage  of  blacks  living 
In  the  city. 

Some  whites  have  resisted — among  them  a 
number  of  white  policemen — but  the  drive 
has  been  successful,  by  and  large. 

Three  years  ago.  when  Mayor  Dave  Hall 
was  forced  to  resign  because  of  bad  health, 
the  Dayton  City  Commission  chose  a  black 
member,  James  McOee.  to  fill  Mr.  Hall's  un- 
eiq>lred  term.  Today,  having  won  the  confi- 
dence of  many  white  Daytonlans.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oee is  given  an  excellent  chance  of  captur- 
ing the  job  In  his  own  right  when  elections 
come  up  this  fall. 

IT'S  A  MATTSB  OF  FBAS 

Still,  It  would  be  misleading  to  read  too 
much  into  such  a  victory.  ITie  town's  major- 
ity white  population  may  be  willing  at  the 
moment,  to  elect  a  minority  Mayor.  But  in- 
creasing numbers  of  white  voters  are  fleeing 
the  city's  core,  with  its  rambling  frame 
houses  and  its  blocks  of  box-like  factories, 
moving  as  deep  into  siirroiinding  subvirbla  as 
money  will  buy,  running  headlong  away  from 
schools  and  neighborhoods  In  racial  transi- 
tion. 

Already,  more  people  live  outside  the  city 
limits  than  Inside.  Some  blocks  sprout  for- 
ests of  "for  sale"  signs. 

A  special  law  permits  the  a  block  Is  desig- 
nated "sensitive."  or  panicky.  But  the  law 
has  never  been  very  effective. 

"It's  a  matter  of  fear,  prejudice  and  ex- 
ploitative real  estate  practices,"  says  Joseph 
Wine,  a  former  councilman  once  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  law. 

Oeorge  Cooper,  a  top  black  assistant  to 
Mayor  McOee.  adds  a  personal  note,  saying: 

"I  moved  in  next  to  a  white.  He's  trying 
hard  as  he  can  to  sell  out — even  though  he 
doesn't  know  me.  The  only  exchange  we've 
ever  had  was  when  I  once  yelled  across  that 
his  lawn  hose  was  leaking." 

Many  of  the  whites  left  in  Dayton  are 
childless  or  have  no  children  of  school  age. 
Thus,  though  the  city  is  now  only  one-third 
black,  the  school  system  is  almost  46  per 
cent  black. 

"If  we  don't  stop  white  flight,  we  won't  sur- 
vive," says  James  Kunde,  the  city  manager. 

There  are  plans  to  annex  the  fleeing  whites, 
plans  to  draw  them  back  downtown  with  real 
estate  tax  breaks,  plans  to  scatter  public 
housing — and  thus  Negroes — throughout  the 
metropolitan  area,  thereby  breaking  up  the 
heavy  black  concentrations  that  put  whites 
to  flight.  This  latter  plan  Is  being  watched 
with  great  Interest  by  housing  ^>eclallsts 
everywhere. 

Jackson  slowed  white  flight  with  hard- 
noeed.   If  long-delayed,   community   leader- 


ship and  by  upgrading  the  quality  of  pub- 
lic education  at  the  crucial  point. 

SCHOOL  DISPT7TX   PCaSISTS 

Dayton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bogged  down 
at  the  crucial  point  In  a  school  quarrel  remi- 
niscent of  the  sort  of  thing  Jackson  and  other 
Southern  cities  went  through  a  decade  ago. 
The  latest  Dayton  desegregation  fight  in- 
volves freedom  of  choice  and  the  dismissal  of 
a  liberal  school  superintendent. 

If  Dayton  seems  confused  about  how  to 
handle  its  school  and  housing  problems,  per- 
haps It  is  because  this  is  one  of  the  few  times 
race  has  been  the  city's  biggest  issue. 

Before  World  War  n  Dayton  had  no  "Negro 
problem."  Most  of  the  people  punching  the 
time  clocks  In  Its  factories  were  whites. 

But  then,  after  the  war,  came  the  black 
exodus  from  the  South,  a  steady  stream  of 
Negroes  driven  northward  by  agricultural 
mechanization  and  racial  prejudice. 

They  came  from  as  far  down  as  Florida 
and  as  far  out  as  Texas,  searching  for  work 
and  equality.  Among  them  were  Floyd  and 
Minnie  Johnson. 

"I  arrived  in  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles. 
and  compared  to  the  South,  things  weren't 
so  bad  in  Dayton,"  Mrs.  Johnson  recalls, 
adding: 

"Down  In  Jackson,  blacks  were  struggling 
Just  to  get  into  restaurants.  In  Dayton,  the 
struggle  was  to  get  Jobs  In  the  restaurants." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  arrested  picketing  Bikes, 
Dayton's  largest  department  store.  The  man- 
agement refused  to  hire  black  clerks. 

Eventually,  however,  the  store  gave  in,  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  hire  Mr.  Johnson.  He  worked 
as  a  salesman  there  for  several  years. 

Today,  the  store's  manager  is  black. 

Throughout  most  of  the  early  years  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Dayton — like  most 
Northern  dtlee — was  relatively  quiet. 

THX  AMTIPOVXXTT  IMPACT 

"When  you  inarched  In  Dayton  In  those 
days,  you  felt  that  what  you  were  really  doing 
was  supporting  your  brother  who  was  strug- 
gling somewhere  down  South,"  says  James 
Fain,  a  white  gadfly  newspaperman  who  has 
used  The  Dayton  Dally  News  to  goad  his  city 
further  and  further  along  the  path  of 
brotherhood. 

Then,  In  September.  1966,  Dayton's  blacks 
rioted.  It  was  not  a  very  serious  riot  com- 
pared to  eruptions  elsewhere,  but  several 
blocks  were  looted  and  singed  and  that  was 
enough  to  remind  the  city  that  Dr.  King's 
dream  was  still  only  a  dream. 

Shaken  and  embarrased,  the  Dayton  power 
structure  set  up  a  biracial  committee  to  talk 
things  over.  Efforts  were  increased  to  bring 
more  Federal  antlpoverty  projects  into  the 
city. 

In  retrospect,  those  programs  probably 
have  done  more  for  Dayton's  blacks  than 
anything  else,  for  picketing  and  singing  "We 
Shall  Overcome"  was  not  what  the  movement 
was  really  all  about  in  Dayton  from  1963 
to  1973. 

First,  the  programs — housing,  day  care. 
Education — provided  jobs  for  the  people  over- 
seeing them.  Then,  they  forced  the  contrac- 
tors bidding  on  the  various  construction  proj- 
ects Involved  to  hire  blacks.  Finally,  the 
projects  that  sometimes  required  neighbor- 
hood approval — model  cities,  for  example — 
helped  blacks  to  learn  political  organization 
and  tactics. 

"Without    the    Federal    program,    Dayton 
wouldn't  have   changed   much   in   terms  of 
race  between  1963  and  1973,"  says  Jon  Cum- 
mlngs,  a  personnel  specialist  for  the  city. 
'What  of  the  future? 

In  both  Dayton  and  Jackson,  the  moTe- 
ment  is  hard  to  flnd  these  days,  not  only  in 
terms  of  manpower  but  also  In  terms  of 
thrust. 

"It's  also  diffused  and  complicated  now," 
says  the  Rev.  Oordon  Price,  one  of  the  200 


people  who  fcdlowed  Dr.  King  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Mr.  Price,  white  rector  of  an  Epis- 
copal church  in  downtown  Dayton  adds: 

"Back  at  the  time  of  the  march,  we  thought 
all  we  had  to  do  was  Join  hands,  black  and 
white  together,  and  things  would  be  made 
right. 

WIU.  TAKX  A  LONG  TXICS 

"Well,  some  things  were.  But  the  tough 
nuts  to  crack,  like  bousing  and  schools,  these 
dont  respond  to  that  sort  of  attack.  This  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time." 

Clarence  Bowman,  bead  of  the  Dayton 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  agrees  with 
Mr.  Price.  But  he  worries  that  some  of  his 
white  liberal  friends  will  not  wait  around 
that  long. 

"Sure,  they're  tired."  he  said,  "but  they're 
also  a  bit  turned  off  by  black  militants  and 
black  separatists." 

In  Jackson,  where  more  than  200  civil 
rights  workers  were  once  headquartered,  only 
a  handful  remain,  moet  laboring  quietly, 
monitoring,  conducting  holding  operations. 

The  other  day,  Charlie  Horwltz  pulled  out. 
He  had  spent  most  his  twenties — nine  hard 
years — in  Jackson,  a  white  man  fighting  for 
black  rights,  stoically  enduring  the  danger 
and  abuse  that  ensued. 

"I'm  burned  out,"  be  said  as  he  headed 
off  for  a  new  career  as  a  law  student  in  Wash- 
ington. Then  he  added :  "Nobody  cares  much 
anymore,  not  even  the  red  necks." 

Whatever  happened  to  Memphis  Norman, 
the  black  youth  knocked  off  the  stool  at 
Woolworth  in  downtown  Jackson? 

No  one  remembered. 

And  that  worries  Ed  King  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Mr.  King,  the  white  minister  who 
used  to  lead  many  of  the  marches  on  Capitol 
Street,  says: 

"People  who  cant  remember  how  far  we've 
come  are  not  likely  to  care  about  bow  far 
we've  still  got  to  go." 

When  they  were  out  on  the  road  back  in 
the  old  days.  Floyd  and  Minnie  Johnson 
never  thought  It  would  come  to  this. 

Civil    Rights   Ukitt    Oom    in    Rxdixectcd 
Movement 

(This  Is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  articles 
examining  conditions  and  attitudes  10  years 
after  the  march  on  Washington.) 
(By  Paul  Delaney) 

Ten  years  ago  Hannah  D.  Atkins,  a  SUte 
Representative  In  Oklahoma,  and  J.  L.  Chest- 
nut, a  Selma,  Ala.,  lawyer,  frequently  enter- 
tained whites  in  their  homes. 

Today,  neither  bothers,  unless  It  as  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  was  a  spirit  of  togeth- 
erness among  blacks  and  whites  and  It  was 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  civil  rlghU 
movement. 

Today,  blacks  snicker  at  the  refrain,  "black 
and  white  together,"  from  the  theme  song 
of  the  movement,  "We  Shall  Overcome."  If 
anybody  still  sings  the  theme.  It  \s  possibly 
a  nostalgic  white  liberal. 

Neither  Mrs.  Atkins  nor  iSx.  Chestnut  Is 
regarded  as  a  wlldeyed  radical  or  as 
antlwhlte. 

But  because  both  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  solid  black  bourgeois,  their  attitudes  raise 
one  of  the  central  questions  worth  asking  10 
years  after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kmg 
Jr.'s  dramatic  speech  during  the  march  on 
Washington  on  Aug.  28,  1963:  What  has 
become  of  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the 
sixties? 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  answer  Is  clear:  the 
"movement" — at  least  to  those  who  knew  It 
as  mass  protest,  spirited  rhetoric,  and  a  deep 
and  widespread  feeling  of  Interracial  fellow- 
ship— exists  no  more.  The  quest  for  human 
equality  goes  on,  but  its  targets  have  changed 
and  its  passions  have  been  redirected. 
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Ten  years  ago,  the  movement's  major  goal 
was  to  win  for  blacks  basic  legal  rights  that 
had  long  been  routinely  granted  to  whites. 
Today,  the  residual  energies  of  that  move- 
ment are  focused  on  politics  and  economics, 
on  the  formidable  task  of  translating  into 
memory  the  right  to  wield  Influence  at  the 
ballot  box  and  in  the  marketplace. 

MKXTINO   IN    DXNVXa 

On  Monday,  for  example,  black  Democratic 
and  Republican  leaders  met  In  Denver  to 
begin  charting  new  political  strategies  and, 
speclflcally,  to  devise  ways  of  increasing  mi- 
nority participation  in  national  conventions 
and  arresting  the  gradual  decline  in  black 
voters  In  national  elections.  The  meeting 
was  arranged  by  three  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  new  breed  of  black  poli- 
ticians— State  Senator  Oeorge  Brown  of  Col- 
orado, State  Representative  Julian  Bond  of 
Georgia,  and  Mayor  Richard  O.  Hatcher  of 
Oary.  Ind. 

Ten  years  ago.  there  were  only  three  blacks 
in  Congress.  Today,  there  are  16  Representa- 
tives and  one  Senator.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
were  only  a  few  state  and  locally  elected 
blacks;  today,  there  are  over  2,600.  according 
to  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  black  commiuiity  was  estimated  at 
less  than  |20-billion;  today,  it  Is  said  to  be 
more  than  $50-bllllon.  To  be  sure,  the  gross 
national  product  as  a  whole  has  also  grown 
rapidly:  but  unlike  1968,  there  is.  In  Jiist 
about  every  major  city  and  many  towns  and 
rural  areas,  one  or  more  fledgling  organiza- 
tion devoted  exclusively  to  black  economic 
develc^ment. 

Ten  years  ago.  four  major  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations dominated  the  black  community 
and  commanded  the  headlines:  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
It.  and  Dr.  King's  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference. 

Of  these,  only  the  N.A.A.CJ*.  retains  Its 
original  Identity  as,  increasingly,  blacks  have 
directed  their  commitment  to  smaller  groups 
with  more  narrowly  defined  purposes;  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organlza*,ion,  the 
National  Association  of  Community  Develop- 
ers, the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  the 
National  Tenants  Organization,  the  Move- 
ment for  Economic  Justice,  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, and  others — literally,  an  organization 
for  every  cause. 

The  National  Urban  League,  which  was  not 
regarded  as  a  civil  rights  organization  simi- 
lar to  SJJ.C.C.  or  S.C.L.C.,  nevertheless  pro- 
vided the  movement  with  key  leadership, 
most  prominently  that  of  Its  late  director. 
Whitney  M.  Toung,  Jr.  Even  today  It  remains 
a  vital  force  in  the  black  quest  for  more  and 
better  Job  opportunities. 

Few  of  the  gains  made  in  the  last  decade 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  move- 
ment and,  in  particular,  its  legislative  off- 
spring; the  Public  Accommodations  Act  of 
1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  sec- 
tions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966,  all  of  which  owed  much 
to  the  defiant  tactics  and  unyielding  convic- 
tions of  those  who  marched  not  just  In  Wash- 
ington but  In  Albany.  Oa.,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
NashvUle,  Tenn..  Selma.  Ala.,  St.  Augustine, 
Fla..  and  Bogalusa.  La. 

Moreover,  the  movement  gave  blacks  a 
strong  sense  of  self-awareness  that  allowed 
them  to  be  more  comfortable  with  the  fact 
of  their  blackness  and  gave  them  a  keener 
appreciation  of  their  common  cause. 

As  Lonnle  King,  Jr..  who  led  demonstra- 
tions In  Atlanta  and  now  owns  a  consulting 
company  there,  put  It  not  long  ago:  "The 
movement  awakened  a  very  sleepy  popula- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  can  aspire  to  the 
highest." 
And   to   others— including  Mary   King,   a 


former  SJ^.C.C.  publicist  who  now  lives  In 
Washington — the  movement  was  a  phenom- 
enon that  would  never  be  duplicated.  "It 
was  Incredible  that  a  bunch  of  college  kids 
were  able  to  make  the  Impact  we  made,"  she 
says.  "It  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  his- 
tory." 

Beyond  that,  the  movement  gave  hope  to 
other  groups  who  freely  borrowed  the  tactics, 
symbols  and  slogans  of  civil  rights  advocates. 
These  Included  women,  white  ethnics,  Span- 
ish-Americans, Indians,  college  students  and 
homosexuals. 

SLOGANS    ARE   COPIED 

The  slogan  "black  power"  was  copied  and 
became  "senior  power"  and  "gay  power," 
among  others.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
Polish -Americans  and  lUllan- Americans  to 
raise  a  clenched  flst,  the  black  power  salute.' 
Eventually,  President  Johnson  was  to  utter, 
"we  shall  overcome,"  and  President  NUon 
was  to  adopt  the  Black  Panther  slogan 
■power  to  the  people." 

The  movement  represented  a  drive  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  as  well  as  legal  parity, 
and  here  again  there  were  tangible  results. 
"It  helped  raise  the  lower  economic  class  a 
little,"  comments  Charles  Black,  a  leader  in 
the  Atlanta  student  movement  who  Is  now 
a  consultant  in  that  city.  HU  friend,  Lonnle 
King,  adds,  "A  very  substantial  number  of 
blacks  are  better  off  now." 

But  both  men  agree  that  black  economic 
progress  has  been  too  litUe  and  too  slow, 
leaving  millions  untouched,  and  both  share 
with  Hannah  Atkins,  the  Oklahoma  State 
RepresenUtlve,  a  nagging  sense  that  "prog- 
ress has  been  kind  of  mixed;  we  seem  to  take 
one  step  forward  and  two  steps  backwards." 

This  continuing  and  pervasive  sense  of  eco- 
nomic injustice — the  feeling  that  American 
institutions  were  fundamenUlly  unrespon- 
sive to  the  requirements  of  the  black 
masses — angered  blacks  and  did  much  to 
damage  the  movement  and  discredit  the  feel- 
ing of  black-white  togetherness  that  helped 
shape  It. 

"While  the  movement  raised  the  aspira- 
tions of  blacks  it  left  many  of  them  frus- 
trated when  they  could  not  enjoy  the  bene- 
flts  of  those  newly  won  rights."  said  Lonnle 
King.  "The  riots  of  the  mld-to-late  "stxtlee 
were  a  result  of  that  frustration.  Most  blacks 
couldn't  buy  a  steak  at  the  desegregated  res- 
taurant because  they  dldnt  have  the  money, 
and  they  couldn't  buy  a  •30,000  house  on  a 
$a  an  hour  salary." 

Charles  RamUton.  a  black  historian  who 
teaches  at  Columbia,  makes  much  the  same 
point  in  somewhat  different  terms,  asserting 
that  nearly  all  struggles  tend  to  be  governed 
by  a  smaU  elite  and  tend  to  yield  most  of 
their  gains  to  a  relatively  small  and  highly 
visible  group 

"It  Is  more  dlfflcxilt,"  he  said  In  an  inter- 
view, "for  society  to  accommodate  to  the 
demands  or  interests  of  the  masses  [unless 
it  is  prepared  to)  question  some  of  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  the  system." 

But  economic  disappointments  alone  did 
not  kill  the  movement.  It  suffered,  too, 
from  increasingly  abrasive  relations  between 
whites  and  blacks  who  had  once  been  friends 
and  allies,  from  the  violence  that  character- 
ized black  protests  as  time  passed,  from  a 
fragmenUtlon  of  leadership,  from  the  In- 
creasing complexity  and  difficulty  of  the 
problems  that  the  movement  confronted  as 
it  shifted  its  concerns  to  the  industrial  cen- 
ters and  urban  ghettoes  of  the  North. 

The  feeling  that  white  liberals  ran  out  on 
black  problems  before  the  problems  were 
solved  Is  pervasive  In  the  black  community, 
and  Is  considered  a  prime  reason  that  even 
middle-class  blacks  are  hostile. 

"There  to  now  a  rejection  of  whites  by 
blacks,  great  animosity,  even  repulsion."  said 
Mrs.  Atkins,  the  Oklahoma  legislator. 

"Blacks  are  repulsed  because  they  feel  be- 


trayed by  whites,  feel  that  white  Uberals 
turned  and  ran  when  the  crunch  came.  We 
feel  that  liberals  were  part  of  schemes  to  get 
around  integration  laws,  in  housing  and 
schools. 

"Ten  years  ago,  we  entertained  whites  a 
lot  in  our  home — my  husband  was  head  of 
the  local  Urban  League.  We  went  to  dances 
with  whites,  but  we  don't  anymore.  We  go 
to  cocktail  parties  now  out  of  obligation.  But 
I  Just  don't  feel  like  enterUlnlng  whites  In 
my  home." 

Mr.  Chestnut,  the  movement  lawyer  in 
Selma,  says  he  now  gets  more  protests  from 
his  two  daughters  over  entertaining  whites 
in  hto  home.  His  daughters  were  8  and  11 
years  old  a  decade  ago. 

"They  marched  when  Dr.  King  pulled  the 
students  out  of  school  and  they  expected  a 
Jot  out  of  Integration,"  Mr.  Chestnut  recalls. 
"But  then  they  saw  that  whites  didn't  mean 
It.  They  bad  bitter  experiences  with  school 
Integration,  too,  where  whites  abandoned  the 
public  schools  rather  than  go  to  school  with 
blacks.  All  of  this  left  a  bitter  taste  In  my 
daughters  and  many  of  their  friends." 

White  America  too.  was  puzzled  as  liberals 
found  themselves  Increasingly  shut  out  from 
the  movement  to  which  they  had  given 
their  energies,  hicreasingly  disillusioned— or 
frightened— by  the  anger  of  a  newly  mUltant 
black  commimlty. 

For  Northern  whites.  It  was  one  thing  to 
redress  grievances  in  the  South  but  quite 
another  when  the  Issue  was  brought  home 
to  New  York,  where  bridge  traffic  was  stopped; 
to  Cleveland,  where  biUldozers  were  blocked 
at  school  construction  sites;  and  to  Chicago, 
where  Dr.  King  tried — ^unsuccessfuUy — to 
raUy  white  opposition  to  segregated  houslns 
in  suburban  Cicero. 

Thus  In  1966.  whites  in  Detroit  were  able 
to  eulogize  Viola  Lluzzo.  the  white  mother 
of  five  who  was  shot  to  death  during  the 
Selma  movement.  But  two  years  later,  white 
Detrolters  seemed  baffled  when  their  black 
neighbors  rioted;  stUl  later,  when  a  Federal 
Judge  ruled  that  the  city  must  xmdertake 
anawlde  busing  to  correct  racial  segregation 
In  Its  Bchooto.  whites  reacted  with  the  un- 
disguised hostUity  that  has  marked  busing 
disputes  in  a  number  of  Northern  cities. 

"The  movement  was  happening  In  the 
South  so  Northern  liberals  could  feel  self- 
righteous  and  feel  guilty  without  reaUy  hurt- 
ing themselves."  said  the  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jack- 
son, president  of  Operation  PUSH  (People 
United  to  Save  Humanity),  a  Chicago  based 
group  devoted  to  black  economic  progress. 
"Hope  was  raised  In  the  South  and  fulflll- 
ment  came."  he  went  on.  "Hope  was  raised 
In  the  North  but  there  was  no  fulflllment." 
And  as  the  focus  of  the  movement  shifted 
northward  so,  too,  did  black  people  them- 
selves, forming  a  steady  procession  of  human- 
ity that  reinforced  old  problems  and  hastened 
the  search  for  new  organizations  to  solve 
them. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  for  example,  1380  - 
000  blacks  left  the  South  and  Journeyed  to 
the  already  over-crowded  ghettos  and  mar- 
ginal neighborhoods  of  the  urban  North a 

loss  of  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  South's  en- 
tire black  population.  Of  these,  nearly  half 
settled  In  the  industrial  Northeast,  the  rest 
In  the  big  cities  of  central  states  and  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Deep  in  the  hot  and  crowded  slimjs,  the 
movement  took  on  a  more  anti-white  and 
pro-black  fervor.  The  Black  Panthers  were 
formed  and  found  easy  recruitment  among 
resUess  urban  youth.  InteUectuals  turned 
once  again  to  African  roots  for  scdace  and 
inspiration,  just  as  blacks  had  done  at  the 
turn  of  the  centtuy. 

Meanwhile,  men  like  Oeorge  Wiley— who 
drowned  earlier  thte  month— turned  from 
the  established  institutions  and  began  at- 
tacking specific  vu'ban  llto.  First  Mr.  Wiley 
organized  welfare  recipients  Into  the  mUltant 
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National  Welfare  Rights  Organization;  tlien 
be  formed  the  Movement  for  Economic  Jus- 
tice, which  he  hoped  would  attract  allies  from 
other  minorities. 

The  toll  on  the  older  organizations  was 
heayy.  The  N.A.A.CJ'.  returned  to  Its  legal 
fight  to  end  discrimination  through  the 
courts;  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  deprived  of  its  leader  by  an  as- 
sassin's bullet.  Is  today  broke  and  disorga- 
nized. 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  became  a 
black  nationalist  organization  pushing  a  phi- 
losophy without  a  program,  gaining  atten- 
tion only  because  of  its  charismatic  leader, 
Roy  Innls.  And  the  Student  Non- Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee — the  young  conunan- 
dos  of  the  early  nineteen-sixtles  flirted 
briefly  with  a  militant,  all-black  nationalism 
and  then  went  out  of  business  altogether. 

The  history  of  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Conmilttee — a  history  at  once 
brief  and  Incandescent — tells  much  about 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  movement,  its  joys 
and  eorrows. 

Beginning  on  Feb.  1.  1930 — when  four  stu- 
dents at  North  Carolina  A&T  College  in 
Greensboro  decided  to  sit  in  at  the  white- 
only  lunch  counter  at  the  local  Woolwortb's 
— and  sweeping  through  the  next  four  years, 
the  young  men  and  women  of  S.N.C.C. 
brought  the  movement  to  nearly  every  black 
campus  in  the  nation,  helped  organize  dem- 
onstrations at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  a  week, 
and  lured  a  seemingly  unending  stream  of 
students  Into  the  South  to  flght  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Jim  Crow.  Its  philosc^hy  was 
one  of  love  and  nonviolence;  Its  tactics  were 
those  of  confrontation. 

From  the  beginning,  the  organization  of 
youngsters  daringly,  almost  arrogantly, 
flaimted  integration  before  the  eyes  of  whites, 
who  after  getting  over  being  flabbergasted 
retaliated  with  a  wave  of  bombings,  beatings. 
Jalllngs  and  killings  that  shook  the  naUon. 

The  student  committee  dispatched  Inte- 
grated teams  of  students  with  the  word  to 
poor,  scared.  dlsbeUeving  blacks  that  they 
htul  the  numbers,  and  most  certainly  the 
right,  to  change  the  system  If  they  would 
register  to  vote. 

"We  began  In  Southwest  Georgia  and  Mis- 
sissippi because  we  knew  they  would  t>e 
tough  to  crack  and  because  there  was  an 
abundance  of  organizations  working  urban 
su-eas  and  almost  no  national  groups  in  rural 
areas,"  said  Charlie  Cobb,  a  former  8JI.C.C. 
leader  who  was  beaten  and  arrested  many 
times. 

"In  many  places,  we  were  the  first  visible 
organization  to  come  in,  and  that  was  good 
for  local  people."  he  said.  "S.N.C.C.  made 
voter  discrimination  a  national  Issue  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  We  destroyed 
the  myth  that  blacks  didn't  want  to  vote,  as 
white  Southerners  claimed  In  denying  blacks 
the  right  to  vote." 

The  young  students  of  S.N.C.C.  carried 
their  enthusiastic  idealism  with  them  wher- 
ever they  went,  and  as  It  turned  out  their 
unyielding  zeal  was  their  downfall.  The  end 
began,  oerhaps.  with  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton, a  day  they  had  envisioned  as  one  of  civil 
disobedience  intended  to  stop  the  Federal 
Government  until  It  recognized  and  dealt 
with  the  oroblems  in  MLssisslppl. 

But  older,  more  experienced  leaders  and 
organizations,  in  concert  with  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Kennedy,  made  the 
march  the  blegest  in  history  for  civil  rights, 
with  the  goals  of  "tobs  and  freedom." 

The  S.N.C.C.  youths  were  bitter,  and  took 
their  bitterness  back  South,  with  an  tn- 
creasmg  distrust  of  all  others. 

THE  CKACK   IK   THE   MOVEUXNT 

"The  march  was  the  crack  In  the  move- 
ment, that  laid  the  seed  for  the  destruction 
of  the  movement,"  remarked  Ed  Brown,  a 
S.N.C.C.  leader  and  the  brother  of  H.  Rap 
Brown,  a  former  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 


The  distrust  of  white  liberals  and  other 
civil  rights  organizations  was  further  con- 
firmed the  next  year,  1964,  when  SJf.C.C. 
led  a  challenge  of  the  regular  party  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
That  challenge  failed  and  S.N.C.C.  felt  be- 
trayed by  politicians  and  older  black  leaders. 

"We  were  politically  naive,"  commented 
Charlie  Cobb.  "We  really  believed  that  since 
our  cause  was  Just  and  moral  that  we  would 
wta." 

Ed  Brown  said,  "If  we  hadn't  believed  so 
deeply,  the  shock  would  not  have  been  so 
pronounced  and  the  reaction  so  bitter.  We 
were  morally  outraged." 

The  student  committee  plunged  Into  a 
leadership  crisis  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered. And  sticking  to  its  principles.  It 
began  alienating  its  supporters,  first  by  kick- 
ing out  whites,  then  by  becoming  the  first 
civil  rights  organization  to  oppose  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  finally  by  its  opposition  to 
Israel  m  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967. 

The  organization,  Charlie  Cobb  said,  "sort 
of  Just  dwindled  away  after  losing  its  campus 
base,  its  Southern  base  and  its  on-going  pro- 
grams. The  organization  became  one  of  per- 
sonalities rather  than  programs  under  Rap 
and  Stokley  Carmichael." 

Today,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  defunct 
student  committee  still  consider  themselves 
activists,  but  chiefly  from  Inside  the  system 
that  they  fought  so  hard  to  change.  Most  are 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  cause  of 
blacks,  other  minorities  and  the  poor  as  a 
whole. 

A  partial  roll  might  Include: 

John  Lewis,  director  of  the  Voter  Educa- 
tion Project,  which  conducts  registration 
campaigns  and  voter  education  among  mi- 
norities. Ten  years  ago,  as  chairman  of 
S.N.C.C.  his  stinging  speech  before  the 
throng  that  E^athered  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
was  toned  down  after  Archbishop  Patrick  O'- 
Boyle  of  Washington  objected  to  some  pas- 
sages. 

Julian  Bond  is  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly  but  also  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Elections  Fund,  which 
raises  money  to  aid  mostly  black  political 
candidates  in  the  South.  A  decade  ago,  he 
was  director  of  public  relations  for  the  stu- 
dent committee. 

Robert  Zellner,  who  led  more  demonstra- 
tions than  any  other  white  S.N.C.C.  leader 
and  who,  like  so  many  others  of  the  militant 
youthful  organization,  bears  the  scars  of  nu- 
meroiis  lieatings,  heeded  the  advice  of  his 
black  colleagues  that  whites  go  Into  their 
own  community  to  bring  al>out  change.  He 
is  organizing  white  pulpwood  workers  In 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Bob  Moses,  once  regarded  as  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  student  committee  and  author 
of  many  of  its  programs  is  teaching  school  In 
Tanzania. 

Marion  B«UTy.  the  first  chairman  of  S.N. 
C.C.  is  president  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Washington. 

"Rap"  Brown,  also  a  former  chairman,  was 
recently  sent  to  prison  in  connection  with  a 
robbery  attempt  and  shootout  with  New  York 
policemen.  A  flery  speaker,  Brown  was  ac- 
cused of  inciting  riots  In  several  cities.  In- 
cluding Cambridge.  Md..  and  Dayton.  Ohio, 
where  disturbances  followed  his  appearances. 

Stokely  Carmichael,  perhaps  the  best 
known  former  head  of  S.N.C.C,  who  helped 
usher  In  a  new  era  of  black  awareness  with 
his  shouts  of  "black  power,"  has  organized 
a  black  political  party  with  the  aim  of  fos- 
tering stronger  ties  between  American  blacks 
and  black  Africans. 

The  roll  would  also  include  some  leaders 
of  other  organizations  who  are  now  dead: 
Whitney  Young,  hetul  of  the  National  Urban 
League  and  considered  a  bridge  between  the 
conservatism  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  the  mili- 
tancy of  S JI.C.C  and  C.OJl.E.;  Medgar  Evers, 
head  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  in  Mississippi,  Dr. 
Wiley,  the  organizer  of  welfare  recipients, 
and  of  course  Dr.  King. 


A.  Philip  Randolph,  former  president  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters  and  dean  of  Civil  Bights  Leaders, 
is  retired,  ailing  and  writing  bis  memoirs  In 
his  New  York  apartment. 

Bayard  Rustin.  former  aide  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, is  now  in  the  labor  movement.  James 
Farmer,  who  went  on  to  become  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
was  head  of  C.OJt.E.,  in  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, is  now  speaking  and  writmg.  Floyd 
McKlssick,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Farmer  at 
C.OJtJ:.,  is  now  bulldmg  an  all-black  com- 
munity in  North  Carolina. 

And  Jesse  JaclEson,  who  was  a  student  at 
North  Carolina  A&T  College  when  the  first 
sitlns  occurred  and  eventually  became  an 
aide  to  Dr.  King,  is  now  a  leading  spokesman 
for  political,  social,  and  economic  equality 
and  parity." 

"The  seeds  sown  in  1963  have  borne  fruit," 
Mr.  Jackson  remarked  in  a  recent  Interview. 
"We  have  more  ethnic  consciousness  now. 
We  are  less  likely  to  be  put  back  into  slavery. 
We  are  better  equipped  intellectually,  emo- 
tionally and  technically  to  protect  ourselves. 
We  finally  had  to  come  to  that  Independence 
to  get  to  the  next  step. 

"This  time,"  he  added,  "we  are  moving 
from  tbe  dvll  rights  struggle,  where  the  ob- 
ject was  citizenship,  to  the  fight  for  equality 
and  parity." 

In  retrospect,  many  blades  agree  that  the 
struggle — though  different  in  its  tactics.  Its 
rhetoric  and  its  style  of  leadership — Is  still 
on  course.  As  Charles  Black,  the  former 
student  leader  who  Is  now  a  consultant  in 
Atlanta,  put  it : 

"We  are  older  and  maybe  a  little  wiser,  and 
certainly  a  little  more  conservative  than  10 
years  ago.  We  are  in  the  system  now  smd  we 
should  be  there.  But  there  should  be 
younger,  more  militant  people  pushing  and 
prodding  us,  as  we  did  then." 


MAINE'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSON- 
NEL ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine  has  sent  me 
the  first  year  summary  and  evaluation 
report  of  the  Maine  government  per- 
sonnel assessment  and  training  pro- 
gram funded  by  Maine's  fiscal  year  1972 
grant  award  under  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act.  Among  other 
achievements  of  Its  first  year  In  opera- 
tion, the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  was  responsible  for  offering  637 
Maine  public  officials  almost  16,000  man- 
hours  of  training  in  such  different  areas 
as  supervision  in  the  public  service,  de- 
veloping communication  skills,  effective 
oral  and  written  presentation,  and  labor 
relations.  Comments  from  participants 
in  these  training  sessions  were  highly 
favorable. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
was  enacted  January  5,  1970.  after  sev- 
eral years  of  intensive  review  by  the  Con- 
gress. Designed  primarily  to  help 
strengthen  the  personnel  resources  of 
State  and  local  governments  through 
Federal  grants  and  technical  assistance 
for  training,  the  IPA  has  proved  itself  to 
be  an  ejctremely  effective  and  popular 
program  at  a  very  modest  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  1970.  IPA 
appropriations  have  gradually  increased 
to  a  leVeh  of  $15  million  In  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  fiscal  year  1974  request,  how- 
ever, was  reduced  to  $10  million  on  the 
understanding  that  this  reduction  would 
be  offset  by  carryover  funds.  However,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  virtually  all  of 
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the  carryover  funds  have  already  been 
committed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  administers  the  IPA  pro- 
gram. In  effect,  the  $10  million  request 
represents  a  cutback  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  extremely 
unfortunate  if  the  momentum  and 
achievements  of  the  first  3  years  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  pro- 
gram were  set  back  by  this  reduced  budg- 
et request,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  consider  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  $15  million  level.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Maine  evaluation 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
document  of  the  program's  effectiveness 
and  popularity  in  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OmCE  or  THE  OoVEBJfOR, 

Augusta,  Maine,  July  S,  1973. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Caoinif , 

Regional  Director,   UJS.   Civil   Service   Com- 
mission, John  W.  McCormack  Post  Office 
and  Court  House,  Boston,  Mast. 
Dear  Mr.  Cronin:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  trans- 
mit to  you  this  "First  Year  Summary  And 
Evaluation  Report"  of  the  State  of  Maine's 
FY  72  Grant  Award  under  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970. 

The  Maine  Government  Personnel  Assess- 
ment and  Training  Program  financed  by 
IPA  had  the  following  major  results: 

(1)  Increased  the  Bureau  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Maine  at  Orono's 
capacity  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and 
statewide  general  management  educational 
program  for  Maine  state  and  local  govern- 
ment administrators; 

(2)  Increased  the  availability  of  and  ac- 
cess to  educational  opportunities  for  In-serv- 
ice personnel  with  32  total  oOertngs  held  in 
regional  locations  throughout  Maine  and 
representing  the  delivery  of  more  than  800 
hours  of  instruction  and  about  16.850  man 
hours  of  participant  involvement  In  train- 
ing; 


(3)  Provided  an  assessment  of  state  and 
local  government  personnel  training  needs 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  future 
IPA  and  non -IPA  sponsored  offerings; 

(4)  Strengthened  the  intergovernmental 
oommtinlcations  and  coordination  netwdrk 
relative  to  public  personnel  and  training  serv- 
ices among  the  State  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel, Maine  Municipal  Association,  the 
Umverslty  of  Maine  at  Orono — Bureau  of 
Public  Administration,  and  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  Regional  Training  Cen- 
ter; and 

(5)  Upgraded  the  general  management 
skills  and  abilities  of  more  than  600  Maine 
government  personnel  increasing  their  in- 
dividual and  organizational  capabilities  to 
deliver  improved  public  services  to  Maine 
citizens. 

IPA  first-year  support  has  made  a  signif- 
icant contribution  in  asslstmg  Maine  state 
and  local  governments  strengthen  their  per- 
sonnel administration  and  training.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  considered  only  "a  good 
beginning"  and  requires  continued  commit- 
ment and  increased  support  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  results  needed  in  these  areas. 

The  staff  assistance  provided  by  your  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Programs  Division 
has  been  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

KzNKKTii  M.  Curtis. 

Governor. 

Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970 — Mains  Government  Personnel  As- 
sessment AND  Trainino  Program 

(First  year  summary  and  evaluation  report, 

January  1-December  31,  1972) 

I.  burxatt  or  ptTBLic  administration 

In  September  1971,  Governor  Kenneth  M. 
Curtis  designated  the  Bureau  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Maine  at  Orono, 
as  the  agency  to  organize  and  administer  a 
statewide  program  to  identify  and  upgrade 
the  general  management  skills  and  abilities 
of  Maine  government  administrators,  under 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970. 

The    Bureau    of    Public    Administration 


(BPA)  was  created  by  tbe  102nd  Maine  Leg- 
islature in  196S  as  a  part  of  tbe  Department 
of  Government  (now  Political  Science)  at 
the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono,  and 
charged  with  providing:  (1)  research  on 
Maine  governmental  problems;  (2)  career 
development  of  Maine  governmental  em- 
ployees through  greater  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  public  employees;  and  (3)  pub- 
lications on  governmental  subjects. 

The  BPA  has  been  active  in  providing 
varied  education  and  training  programs  for 
Maine  governments  during  the  past  five 
years.  It  has  developed  as  a  recognized  pro- 
vider of  career  development  courses  aimed 
at  upgrading  the  skills  and  abUitles  of  Maine 
government  personnel  and  thereby  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  Maine  public  services. 

The  following  is  a  report  on  Maine's  first 
year  IPA  activities. 

n.  riRST  TEAR  PROGRAM   PLANS 

Maine's  first  year  grant  award  covered  the 
period  January  1, 1972,  through  December  31, 
1972  and  totalled  984,000  (including  Maine's 
$60,000  share  of  federal  IPA  funds).  The 
work  program  was  designed  by  BPA  In  con- 
sultation with  numerous  state  and  local 
government  officials.  It  had  the  specific  en- 
dorsement of  the  Maine  State  Department  of 
Personnel,  the  Mame  Municipal  Association 
(representing  Mame  local  governments)  and 
the  metropolitan  cities  of  Portland,  Lewis- 
ton,  Auburn  and  Bangor. 

Tbe  first  year  IPA  plan  represented  a  two- 
pronged  approach  to  meeting  the  personnel 
improvement  needs  of  Maine  governments. 
First,  the  plan  aimed  at  meeting  some  of  the 
basic  education  and  training  needs  Icnown  to 
exist  among  state  and  local  government  ad- 
ministrative, professional,  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. The  goal  was  to  offer  general  manage- 
ment courses  to  an  estimated  655  key  Maine 
public  officials. 

Second,  the  first  year  plan  Included  an  as- 
sessment of  state  and  local  government  man- 
power, training,  and  personnel  service  needs 
to  provide  a  more  solid  foundation  upon 
which  futvire  state/local  personnel  improve- 
ment activities  and  IPA  fundmg  priorities 
could  be  built. 


III.— 1ST  YEAR  IPA  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES,  TRAINING  PROGRAM  SUMMARY 


Course  Md  location 


Num- 
ber of 
p*rtic- 
ipMts 


Mon   Women      State        Local 


Supervision  in  the  public  service.  SanfPfd 17  10  7  13  4 

Supervision  in  the  public  service.  Farmington 13  11  2  9  4 

Supervision  in  the  public  service,  Brunswick 9  9  0  2  7 

Supervision  in  the  public  service,  Augusta 2S  23  S  22  6 

Supervision  in  the  public  service,  Portland 21  18  3  9  12 

Supervision  in  the  public  service,  Presque  Isl* 11  8  3  3  8 

Supervision  In  the  public  service.  Bangor 27  20  7  20  7 

Supervision  in  the  public  service,  Auburn 29  23  6  13  16 

Supervision  in  the  public  service,  Rockland 12  10  2  7  5 

Supervision  in  the  public  service.  Pinetand,  No.  1...  14  7  7  14 

Supervision  in  the  public  service,  Pinetand,  No.  2...  17  12  5  17 

Supervision  in  the  public  service,  Pineland,  No.  3...  39  15  24  39 

Supervisioninlhepublicservice,  Pinel8nd,No.4...  21  7  14  21 

Oeveiepingcommunicatian  skills,  Bocthbay  Harbor..  10  7  3  4  6 

Developing  communication  skills.  Trenton 10  5  5  8  2 

Developing  communication   skills,   Augusta  State 

Hospital 30  15  15  30 

Developing  communication  skills.  Orono 29  19  10  12  17 

Developing  communication  skills,  Augusta 30  24  6  19  11 


Course  and  location 


Num- 
ber of 
partic- 
ipants 


Men   Women      State        Local 


Develaping  communication  skills,  Augusta  State 

Hospital 27  10 

Develaping  communication  skills,  Machias 9  8 

Developing  communication  skills.  Camden 17  13 

Developing  communication  skills,  Kennebunkport..  13  9 

Developing  communication  skills,  Presque  Isle II  10 

Effective  oral  presentation,  Gorham 14  11 

Effective  oral  presentation.  Orono 17  14 

Speaking  tor  results,  Augusta 26  14 

Labor  relations,  Orono 20  20 

Labor  relations.  South  Portland 32  26 

Effective  writing  seminar,  Augusta 21  16 

Oo 20  15 

How  to  improve  individual  manager  performance, 

Boothbay  Harbor g  g 

Do 19  16 

Managerial  grid  seminar,  Orono 16  14 

Total 637  447 


17 
1 
4 
4 

1 
3 
3 
12 
0 
6 
5 


27 

5 

8 

5 

3 

7 

4 

17 

13 

12 

24 

18 

3 
14 
6 


4 

9 
8 
8 
7 
3 
9 
7 
10 
7 
2 

5 

5 

10 


190 


438 


199 


Supervision  in  the  public  service 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  Improve 
the  public  supervisor's  knowledge  of  super- 
visory methods  and  to  Increase  his  skill  In 
dealing  with  supervisory  problems  through 
group  study  and  discussion. 

The  format  used  is  participative  learn- 
ing—using  games,  role  playing,  case  stud- 
ies, and  group  discussion. 

(10  sessions). 

Topics  covered  In  the  course  Include: 

The  Supervisor's  Job. 

Planning  Our  Work. 


Organizing  Our  Work. 

Directing,  Coordinating,  Controlling  Work 
Operations. 

Delegation. 

Motivating  Employees. 

Communication. 

Employee  Problems. 

Personnel  Problems. 

Public  Relations. 

Supervision  in  the  Public  Service  was 
presented  In  10  areas  of  Maine  utilizing 
funds  from  the  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  of  1970  to  cover  tbe  major  costs. 


Lxation 


Number  of 
partici- 
pants 


Men   Women  State     Local 


Sanford 

Farmin^on. 
Brunswick.. 

Augusta 

Portland.... 
Presque  Isle 

Bangor 

Auburn 

Rockland... 
Pineland 

Total... 


17 

to 

13 

13 

11 

9 

9 

9 
23 

2 
22 

28 

21 

18 

9 

12 

11 

8 

3 

27 

20 

20 

29 

23 

13 

16 

12 

10 

7 

91 

41 

50 

91 

258      173 


85      189 


69 
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Tbe  purpose  of  tbls  tbree-day  worlcahtq? 
Is  to  examine  and  Improve  the  way  In  which 
supervisors  relate  to  other  people  m  giving 
Instructions,  solving  problems,  and  getting 
work  done:  and  to  continue  to  explore  practi- 
cal communication  techniques  for  their  Job 
situation. 

FUms  and  small  discussion  groups  are  used 
to  assist  supervisors  In  exploring  their  own 
communication  patterns,  and  to  biilld  a 
frame  of  reference  for  looking  at  tbe  com- 
munication process. 

Ten  Developing  Communication  Skills 
workshops  were  offered  during  1972: 

Developing  communication  skills 

(a  3-day  workshop) 

Workshop  Outline: 

Communication:  Definition  and  Exsunple. 

The  Communication  Process. 

Dealing  With  Resistance  to  Change. 

Choosing  Communication  Patterns. 

Listening. 

Improving  Feedback  Skills. 


Location 


Nutnlwr 
d  partici- 
pants   Men  Women  State     Lxal 


Boothbay  Harbor 18  7  3         4  6 

Trenton 10  5  5         8  2 

Augusta  State  Hospi- 

Ul  (2  workshops)...  57  25  32       57 

Orono 29  19  10        12  17 

Augusta 30  24  6        19  11 

Machias 9  8  15  4 

Camden 17  13  4         8  9 

Kennebunkport 13  9  4         5  8 

Preiquelsle U  10  13  8 

Total IK  120  66      121  65 


This  3-day  workshop  Is  designed  to  help 
managers,  supervisors,  technical  and  staff 
specialists  develop  their  skills  of  oral  expres- 
sion in  public  and  private  speaking  situa- 
tions. 

Participants  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  prepare  for  a  talk,  how  to  develop  the 
subject,  how  to  make  a  clear,  natural  and 
effective  presentation,  and  the  techniques  of 
effective  expression. 

There  is  also  ample  opportunity  for  each 
participant  to  speak  and  to  receive  criticism 
and  helpful  guidance. 

Effective  oral  presentation 
(A  3 -day  workshop.) 
Workshop  Outline: 
Process  of  Communication. 
Planning  the  Presentation. 
Structuring  the  Presentation. 
Techniques  of  Effective  Expressslon. 
Impromptu  Presentation  Workshop. 
Communication  Aids. 
Prepared  Presentation  Workshop. 
Effective  Oral  Presentation  was  presented 
In  three  areas  of  the  state : 


Location 


Number 
of  partic- 
ipants   Men  Women  State    Local 


Gorham 14 

Orono 17 

Augusta 26 

Total 57       39 


11  3         7  7 

14  3       14  3 

14  12        17  9 


18       38 


19 


Labor  relatiOTis  in  the  public  sector 

This  workshop  Ir  designed  to  provide  all 
participants  with  a  better  understanding  of 
labor-management  relations  in  tbe  govern- 
ment work  setting. 

The  workshop  explores  soxirces  of  labor- 
management  conflicts  and  techniques  for 
identifying  and  correcting  problems  as  well 
as  handling  and  preventing  grievances. 

(a  3 -day  workshop) 

Workshop  Outline: 

Labor-Management  Relations  in  the  Public 
Sector — the  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

Maine's  Public  Labor  Law — Changes,  Ex- 
planations and  Substance. 

How  to  Determine  Units  and  Bargaining 
Agents. 

The  Negotiating  Process:  Preparation  for 
Bargaining,  What  to  Bargain.  The  Bargaining 
Process,  Drafting  and  Interpreting  Contract 
Clauses. 

Resolution  of  Bargaining  Impasses  Media- 
tion, Pact-flnding,  and  Arbitration  Contra-: 
Grievance  Arbitration. 

Contract  Implementation  &  Administra- 
tion, Grievance  Handling.  Contract  Clauses — 
Their  Importance,  Strikes — Tes  or  No. 

Labor  Relations  in  the  Public  Sector  was 
offered  in  two  areas  of  the  state: 


Number 
of  partic- 
Location  ipants     Men  Women  State     Local 


Orono 20       20  0       13  7 

South  Portland 32       26  6       22         10 

Total 52       46  6       35         17 


Effective  writing  seminar 

This  3-day  seminar  was  devel(^>ed  to  aid 
letter  writers  by  stressing  the  value  of  effec- 
tive letters  to  the  reader,  the  writer,  and  the 
agency;  pointing  out  principles  of  effective 
writing;  giving  participants  practice  In  ^- 
plylng  these  principles;  and  enabling  par- 
ticipants to  diagnose  their  own  writing. 

(a  3-day  seminar) 

Seminar  Outline: 

What  Writing  U  All  About. 

Structure  In  Report  Writing. 

Style  and  Tone. 

Letter  Writing. 

Hints  on  Correct  Usaige. 

Writers'  Workshop. 

The  effective  Writing  Seminar  was  offered 
two  times: 


Number  I 

of  < 

Partic- 
Location  ipants    Men  Women  State     Local 


Augusta 21        16  5       14  7 

Augusta 20       15  5       18  2 

Total «       31  io       M  9 


How  to  improve  individual  manager 
performance 
This  3-day  workshop  exposes  participants 
to  the  essential  concepts  of  public  service 

SUMMARY  OF  INSTRUCTION/MAN  HOURS 


management.  They  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  necessity  and  criteria  for  writing 
position  or  Job  descriptions,  the  criteria  for 
writing  effective  performance  standards,  and 
to  practice  writing  such  Job  descriptions  and 
standards.  They  will  also  be  exposed  to  the 
performance  appraisal  process  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  the  ideas,  concepts  and 
methods  presented  and  discussed. 

(A  3-day  workshop.) 

The   workshop   is  divided   into  fo\ir  ses- 
sions: 

The  Concepts  of  Management. 

Management    Organization    and    Position 
Descriptions. 
'Standards  of  Performance  for  Managers. 

Performance  Appraisal  for  Managers. 

Two  sessions  of  How  to  Improve  Individual 
Manager  Performance  were  presented : 


Location 


Number 
of  partic- 
ipants   Mea  Women  State 


Local 


Boothbay  Harbor 

Boothbay  Harbor 

8 

19 

8 

16 

0 
3 

3 

14 

5 

5 

Tcrtal 

27 

14 

3 

u 

U 

Managerial  grid  seminar 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  provide  par- 
ticipants with  understanding  of  Grid  theory 
and  bow  It  may  be  applied  to  raise  levels 
of  organization  effectiveness.  Learning  objec- 
tives Include: 

Understanding  your  impact  on  others  In- 
side and  outside  your  organization: 

Increasing  your  leadership  skills  for  better 
results  through  creative  participation; 

Improving  your  competence  in  working 
with  groups  in  conflict;  and 

Strengthening  your  capacity  to  deal  with 
the  effects  of  your  (Xf^anlzatlon's  culture — 
your  objectivity  in  identifyixig  and  removing 
outmoded  traditions,  customs,  and  opera- 
tives include : 

(A  1-week  somlnar) 

This  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national City  Management  Association  and 
coordinated  In  Maine  by  tbe  Bureau. 

Topics  covered  during  tbe  week  Included: 

Improving  Personal  Leadership  Effective- 
ness. 

Evaluating  tbe  Work  Culture. 

Building  Teamwork. 

Improving  Intergroup  Relations. 

Applying  Learning  to  Achieve  Results. 

Planning  Effectively. 

Tbe    Marginal    Grid    Seminar    was    pre- 
sented in  one  area  of  tbe  state: 
Orono: 

Number  of  participants,  16. 

Men,  14. 

Women,  a. 

State,  6. 

Local,  10. 


Course 


Total 
participants 


Ho«irt  of  instruction 


Total 
hours 


Man-heure  of  training  received 


Supervision  in  the  public  service 

Developing  communication  skills... 

Labor  relations . 

How  to  improve  individual  manager  performance ............ 

Effective  oral  presentation 

Effective  writing  seminar 

Managerial  grid  seminar 

Total ' 


258    24  hrX13  offerings 

188    24  hrXlO  offerings 

52    24  hrx2  offerings 

27    24  hrX2  offerings 

57    24  hrx3  offerings 

41    24  hrX2  offerings 

16    SO  hrxl  offering 

637 


312  24  hrX2S8  particlpanb. 

240  24  hrXl86  participants. 

48  24hrX52perticipants.. 

48  24  hrx27  participants.. 

72  24  hrX57  participants.. 

41  24  hrX41  participants.. 

SO  50  hrXl6  participants.. 

818 


ToM 
hours 


6.192 

4,464 

1,248 

648 

1.368 

984 

950 

15.854 
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IV.    naST    TEAM    PROGSAM    RESTTLTS 

Training  program 
Utilizing  tbe  past  experience  and  resource 
capabUltles  of  (1)  the  University  of  Maine 
at  Orono's  Bureau  of  Public  Administra- 
tion; (3 )  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  New 
England  Regional  Training  Center;  and  (3) 
the  International  City  Management  Associa- 
tion, tbe  following  training  programs  were 
offered  to  state  and  local  government  person- 
nel during  the  period  January  1, 1972  through 
December  31,  1973: 

BPA — Supervision  in  the  Public  Service: 
13  presentations  throughout  the  state;  De- 
veloping Communication  Skills:  10  presenta- 
tions; and  How  to  Improve  Individual  Man- 
ager Performance:  3  presentations. 

USC8C — Effective  Writing  Seminar:  2  pres- 
entations; Effective  Oral  Presentation:  3 
presentations;  and  Labor  Relations  in  the 
Public  Sector:  3  presentations. 

ICMA — ^Managerial  Grid  Seminar:  1  pres- 
entation. 

Tbe  training  program  was  evaluated  by: 
(1)  utilizing  an  evaluation  questionnaire 
with  participants  at  the  end  of  each  course 
soliciting  reactions  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  course  met  the  participants'  ex- 
pectations, and  needs  and  suggestions  for 
improvmg  and/or  changing  the  course  design, 
format  or  materials;  (2)  analysis  of  the  in- 
structional staff  as  to  bow  tbe  material  ap- 
peared to  meet  participant  needs  and  eval- 
uating the  course  materials;  and  (3)  deter- 
mining, to  tbe  extent  possible,  the  impact 
of  tbe  training  in  post-course  changes  in 
behavior  and  on-the-job  results.  Given  tbe 
limited  resources  and  a  preference  for  max- 
imum training  delivery,  post-course  imple- 
mentation of  training  by  participants  was 
J  measured  only  through  random  sampling 
tediniques  with  trainees  and  their  super- 
visors. 

Tbe  results  of  Maine's  flrst  year  IPA  train- 
ing programs  are  extensive  with  both  im- 
mediate and  long-range  impact.  Informal  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  tbe  BPA  staff  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  and  results  of  tbe 
IPA  training  Indicated:  (1)  IPA  support 
made  it  possible  for  many  state  and  local 
government  employees  to  participate  in  tram- 
ing  for  the  flrst  time;  (2)  low  registration 
fees  and  regional  offerings  throughout  the 
state  made  training  convenient  and  access- 
ible to  administrative,  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  at  all  levels  of  government; 
(3)  participant  evaluations  mdicate  that  the 
education  offerings  provided  valuable  assist- 
ance in  improving  individual  Job  perform- 
ance. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  concret  i  ex- 
amples from  1972  IPA  trainmg  that  provide 
a  flavor  ol  the  beneflts  employees  of  state/ 
local  governments  received: 

(1)  The  Supervision  In  the  Public  Service 
course  provided  the  following  examples  of 
«s\Uts:  (a)  The  course  deals  with  the  super- 
visor's role  in  planning  and  public  relations. 
One  participant  decided  to  implement  ideas 
learned  to  improve  the  pubUc  relations  <rf 
those  working  in  tbe  town  haU.  Within  days, 
tbe  feedback  from  individual  citizens  was  de- 
cldely  positive  and  the  morale  of  employees 
was  substantially  raised.  Ideas  learned  In  the 
classroom  were  transferred  to  the  Job  and 
bave  helped  to  improve  tbe  image  of  that 
municipal  government  in  Maine;  (b)  An- 
other example  involves  a  public  works  su- 
pervisor. During  the  classroom  dlsctisslon, 
this  individual  was  exposed  to  certain  ideas 
regarding  the  supervisor's  role  In  planning. 
After  the  course,  BPA's  Assistant  Director 
personaUy  visited  the  public  works  super- 
visor who  announced  that  be  bad  become 
more  effective  in  planning  the  dally  activities 
of  his  employees.  He  estimated,  as  a  result, 
that  the  city  saved  approximately  91,250 
during  a  one -month  period  and  accomplished 


more  work,  with  the  same  amount  of  per- 
sonnel. 

(2)  The  Effective  Writing  Workshops  pro- 
duced tbe  following:  A  town  manager  stu- 
died tbe  art  of  writing  letters.  He  utilized 
the  new  techniques  back  in  the  office  to  pro- 
duce time  savings  by  himself  and  bis  secre- 
tary in  letter  writing  and  allowing  him  to 
spend  greater  time  on  more  crucial  problems. 
Other  participants  have  pointed  out  that  re- 
ports that  must  be  prepared  are  now  clearer, 
more  concise,  and  better  organized. 

(3)  The  Effective  Oral  Presentation  and 
Speaking  for  Results  Workshops  are  typically 
evaluated  as  follows:  One  participant  Indi- 
cated that  the  workshop  has  helped  consid- 
erably in  the  interviewing  of  proepectlve  em- 
ployees for  state  service.  Many  participants 
and  t±ieir  supervisiors  reported  Increased  self- 
confldence  in  presentations  before  fellow  em- 
ployees or  "outside  groups"  as  a  result  of 
this  In-service  training. 

(4)  Tbe  Labor  Relations  Worksheets  pro- 
vided employees  with  tbe  basis  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  tbe  public  sector. 
A  deputy  commissioner  in  state  government 
acknowledged  that  the  workshop  had  pro- 
vided him  with  a  badly  needed  foundation  in 
employee  relations  which  has  assisted  him  on 
the  Job.  Similar  expressions  were  received 
from  town  managers,  personnel  managers, 
and  bureau  beads.  The  director  of  nursing 
at  a  state  hospital  commented  that  she  now 
more  fully  understands  grievances,  bargain- 
ing impasses,  management  rights  and  other 
assorted  concepts  of  collective  bargaining 
in  the  public  sector. 

(6)  The  program.  How  to  Improve  In- 
dividual Manager  Performance,  has  been 
helpful  too.  A  deputy  commissioner  in  state 
government  has  taken  the  techniques  of 
writing  position  descriptions,  and  outlining 
standards  of  performance  and  is  implement- 
ing them   throughout   his  department. 

These  results  are  only  a  small  sample  of 
those  received.  Additional  examples  are  dis- 
covered regularly.  The  Important  thing  la 
that  they  add  up  to  Increased  effectiveness 
and  improved  quality  of  services  delivered 
to  the  taxpayers  of  Maine.  And  in  spite  of 
the  resource  limitations  on  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  training.  TPA-dellvered,  the  observ- 
able Impact  in  Maine  has  been  considerable. 
Assessment  of  manpower  and  training  needs 

This  part  of  the  IPA  flrst  year  program 
involved  an  assessment  of  the  present  and 
anticipated  future  demands  of  Maine  state 
and  local  governments  for  training  profes- 
sional, administrative,  and  technical  person- 
nel including:  (l)  the  nature  of  training 
needed;  (2)  tbe  resources  presently  avail- 
able; and  (3)  the  unmet  needs  which  already 
exist  or  which  may  be  foreseen.  The  assess- 
ment was  seen  as  an  Integral  part  of  IPA 
planning  and  as  a  slgnlflcant  contribution 
to  the  setting  of  priorities  for  future  IPA 
funding  in  Maine. 

Beginning  in  May,  1972  tbe  Bureau  train- 
ing staff  surveyed  Maine  state,  municipal, 
county,  legislative,  special  districts  and  pub- 
lic officials  to  determine  training  needs  to 
improve  Job  performance. 

Two  advisory  groups  were  utilized  to  In- 
sure the  involvement  of  both  state  and  local 
government  representatives : 

1.  Local — the  Advisory  Conmiittee  of  the 
Maine  Municipal  Association 

2.  State — an  Advisory  Conunlttee  consist- 
ing of  eight  commissioners  from  state  gov- 
ernment 

Methods  of  gathering  information  were: 
(1)  a  mailed  questionnaire;  and  (2)  on-site 
visitations  by  BPA  staff  in  60  municipalities, 
all  state  departments  and  all  counties. 

More  than  3,750  professional,  administra- 
tive, technical  and  supervisory  personnel  at 
all  levels  of  Maine  government  were  involved 
in  the  sturvey. 


The  returns  were  analyzed  and  produced 
the  following  major  findings :  * 

(1)  Eighty -eight  per  cent  of  the  more  than 
1,000  state  employees  contacted  indicated 
tbe  need  for  a  continuous,  comprehensive 
career  development  program; 

(2)  A  priority  need  for  twelve  training  pro- 
grams was  identified  to  Improve  Job  per- 
formance of  professional,  administrative, 
technical  and  supervisory  personnel  through- 
out Maine  governments  and  Included :  Super- 
vision in  the  Public  Service,  Group  Leader- 
ship and  Participation.  Effective  Rapid  Read- 
ing, Effective  Listening.  Speaking  for  Results, 
Orientation  and  Development  of  Employees, 
Problem  Solving,  Effective  Personnel  Prac- 
tices. Techniques  of  Employee  Motivation. 
Labor  Relations.  Principles  of  Communica- 
tion, and  Work  Simplification; 

(3)  The  majority  of  governmental  \inits/ 
agencies  are  not  organized  to  improve  Job 
performance  of  individuals  within  the  agen- 
cies, i.e. 

(a)  They  bave  no  training  coordinator/ 
director; 

(b)  Little  or  no  funds  budgeted  for 
training; 

(c)  Employee  training  needs  are  not/have 
not  systematically  been  identified;  and 

(d)  There  Is  no  annual  plan  for  training 
employees; 

(4)  Only  three  cities  in  Maine  were  fotmd 
to  employ  an  official  designated  as  Personnel 
Director  and  four  Indicated  tbe  use  of  a  per- 
sonnel board.  Personnel  duties  are  admin- 
istered by  the  manager  or  council  in  72% 
of  tbe  reporting  communities; 

(5)  Less  than  50%  of  the  responding  mu- 
nicipalities were  satlsfled  with  their  existing 
per80im.el  systems;  33%  indicated  they 
needed  or  wotild  like  assistance  In  Improv- 
ing their  personnel  system. 

The  Information  gathered  through  the  sur- 
vey is  being  translated  into  action  plans  to 
meet  identified  needs.  The  major  portion  of 
tbe  1973  IPA  training  program  is  a  direct 
result  of  tbe  data  collected — a  public  service 
training  effort  planned  and  conducted  on  tbe 
basis  of  diagnosed  needs. 

The  major  training  needs  indicated  by  all 
levels  of  Maine  government  have  been  or  are 
being  developed  by  the  BPA  training  staff 
supported  by  IPA  funds.  Training  programs 
will  be  conducted  throughout  the  state  so 
that  as  many  as  possible  can  take  advantage 
of  tbe  new  training  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  the  statewide  training  com- 
ponent of  Maine's  1973  IPA  proposal,  a  sec- 
ond component  will  meet  tbe  need  for  per- 
sonnel advisory  and  technical  assistance 
services  among  Maine  communities  Iden- 
tified in  the  assessment  study.  This  effort  is 
being  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  tbe 
Maine  Municipal  Association. 

SIX-MONTH   EVALUATIONS 

TTie  comments  of  IPA  training  program 
participants 

The  primary  objective  of  IPA  training  pro- 
grams provided  by  tbe  Bureau  is  to  provide 
tbe  participant  with  a  learning  experience 
that  will  produce  pay-off  in  terms  of  results 
on  the  Job. 

Determining  the  impact  of  training  in 
post-course  changes  in  behavior  and  on-the- 
job  results  necessitates  substantial  amounts 
of  time,  money  and  staff  assistance  not 
budgeted  for  in  the  xPA  grant  and  unwar- 
ranted given  tbe  limited  resources  available. 
In  order  to  assess,  to  the  extent  possible, 
what  each  participant  transferred  from  the 
classroom  to  tbe  Job  that  may  be  translated 
into  improved  Job  performance,  a  six-month 
evaluation  of  each  course  is  made.  This  is 
done  through  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  each 

•A  summary  of  the  report  has  been  pub- 
lished and  Is  available  upon  request  to  tbe 
Bureau. 
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participant  and  to  bis  Immediate  supervisor 
six  months  after  the  end  of  the  program. 

Among  replies  from  participants  when 
asked  at  the  six-month  evaluatiou  "In  what 
specific  way  did  the  training  program  help  to 
improve  your  Job  performance?"  are  the 
following : 

Most  Indicated  that  there  were  ideas, 
methods  or  approaches  learned  that  have 
helped  Improve  overall  Job  performance. 
Samples  of  specific  responses  as  to  the  way(s) 
in  which  the  specific  training  program  con- 
tributed to  Job  Improvement  follow: 

In  what  way  did  it  help  your  Job  perform- 
ance? 

Supervision  In  the  Public  Service 

I  have  initiated  a  program  for  training  the 
personnel  who  work  for  me.  I  have  also  set 
up  a  better  system  of  record-keeping  to  keep 
track  of  personnel. 

The  action  assignments  required  of  the 
employees  under  my  supervision  were  very 
enlightening  and  provided  me  with  informa- 
tion as  to  each  employee's  particular  motiva- 
tional needs.  I  feel  that  this  information  has 
assisted  me  in  personnel-related  dealings 
with  employees,  as  well  as  day-to-day 
assignments. 

Overall  office  relations  have  improved.  Just 
knowing  others  had  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems and  hearing  their  solutions  helped  also. 
It  gave  me  the  courage  to  do  things  which  I 
never  would  have  done  before.  I  especially 
needed  this  as  I  apparently  was  not  a  good 
supervisor.  This  course  helped  me  to  delegate 
many  activities  to  those  under  me — some- 
tbmg  I  could  never  do  before.  Thom  WUlard 
was  a  fine  instructor. 

Job  was  newly  created.  I  was  given  14 
employees  who  had  never  bad  a  boss  look- 
ing over  their  shoulder  and  they  resented  a 
new  man  telimg  them  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  I  took  the  course  to  see  if  I  could 
find  some  way  to  reach  them  without  firing 
and  rehiring  the  entire  crew  and  was  quite 
successful  In  retaining  my  help  and  having  a 
good  working  relationship.  Thanks. 

Particularly  in  the  area  of  planning,  dl- 
recttog  work  flows  and  Job  assignments.  Also 
In  coordlnatmg  work  in  the  different  units. 

Helped  my  overall  performance  as  a  super- 
visor and  I  intend  to  send  my  highway  fore- 
man to  this  course  at  the  first  opportunity. 

More  efficiency — less  confusion — more  self- 
assurance. 

It  helped  me  In  settmg  up  a  system  of 
planmng  (organize),  so  that  I  could  better 
work  with  employees.  Showed  me  why  a  plan 
was  necessary.  It  also  helped  me  to  try  to 
understand  the  other  person's  point  of  view. 
Looking  back  Into  the  test,  I  can  still  find 
new  and  viseful  Ideas. 

Developing  Commxmlcatlon  SkUls 
The  approach  of  identifying  and  examin- 
ing several  types  of  communication  patterns 
was  to  me  especially  helpful — to  evaluate 
which  approach  would  probably  prove  most 
■uooessful  In  given  situations.  I  have  many 
ttm««  In  the  past  six  months  paused  to  "think 
through"  the  situation  in  question  and  tried 
to  make  use  of  information  gained  in  the 
"Developing  Communication  SkllU"  course. 
I  would  say  It  has  been  very  helpful  and 
worthwhile  in  my  work  and  In  community 
situations. 

More  aware  of  Importance  of  effective  com- 
munication and  of  training  programs  which 
allow  people  to  explore  new  ideas,  evaluate 
and  plan  for  the  future. 

The  course  was  "Developing  Communica- 
tion Skills"  and  it  did  Jxist  that.  It  provided 
a  framework  for  using  each  of  the  various 
modes  of  verbal  communication  as  specific 
situations  demand.  It  demonstrated  how  the 
appropriate  mode  of  communication  can  ex- 
pedite getting  things  done.  I  have  used  some 
of  the  material  in  our  own  In-service  train- 
ing. 

Improved  ability  to  motivate  and  com- 
municate with  employees. 


Effective  Writing 

The  style  and  type  of  letters  going  from 
office  haa  changed  with  vast  Improvement  tn 
style  and  simplicity.  The  secretaries  approve 
and  find  letters  easier  to  write.  We  have  had 
no  adverse  comments  from  our  readers  so 
assume  acceptance  of  them. 

Evaluation  and  Improvement  of  original 
writing.  Assistance  to  others  in  writing.  More 
effective  writing.  Increased  confidence  in 
writing  efforts.  On  the  other  hand — I  find 
myself  mentally  revising  or  critiquing  the 
writing  of  others.  Suggest  "others"  be  in- 
vited to  seminar  I 

Effective  Oral    Presentation 

It  gave  me  more  confidence  tn  what  I  am 
doing  on  my  Job.  It  made  me  more  relaxed 
when  I  ^>efik  or  even  when  I'm  talking  to 
someone  else.  It  haa  helped  me  conununl- 
cate  using  as  few  words  as  poeslble. 

I  have  been  able  to  better  relate  to  the 
persons  I  Interview  dally  using  the  tech- 
niques I  learned  at  the  training  session.  Also, 
I  became  Chairman  of  our  Regional  Staff 
Advisory  Board  and  have  really  been  able 
to  capitalize  on  all  the  points  Mr.  Anast-aal 
shared  with  us.  I  have  a  long  way  to  go  but 
feel  I  have  learned  to  be  more  clear  and  a 
bit  more  at  ease. 

It  gave  me  the  guidance  and  confidence, 
that  I  needed,  to  speak  before  groups.  Also 
made  it  much  easier  to  arrange  and  discuss 
the  problems  pertaining  to  my  work. 

It  gave  me  the  self-confidence  I  needed  to 
speak  In  groups.  I  can  now  organize  a  pres- 
entation and  be  fiexlble  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  group  if  they  wish  to  digress 
from  planned  material. 

Better  working  knowledge  of  expressing 
my  thoughts  and  getting  my  Ideas  clearly  to 
others. 

My  participation  In  the  course  "Effective 
Oral  Presentation"  has  without  question 
helped  me  Improve  my  Job  performance.  I 
not  only  learned  from  Mr.  Anastasi's  excel- 
lent presentation  but  from  the  experience 
gained  by  my  participation.  My  self-confl- 
dence  was  Improved  by  confirming  some  of 
my  own  ideas  and  learning  new  techniques. 
What  other  training  profframa  toould  you  like 
to  see  present ed? 

Would  like  to  return  to  Improve  In  oral 
presentation  as  I  feel  there  is  so  much  more 
to  be  learned  and  am  very  conscious  of  this 
need  In  my  work.  It  was  a  great  session,  most 
helpful. 

Some  programs  in  administration. 

It  was  a  bit  of  a  strain — so  many  nights, 
but  would  like  a  2-day  workshop.  My  em- 
ployees could  also  use  these. 

Problem  Solving. 

Inter-Personal  Relationships.  Human  Prob- 
lems in  Management  Positions. 

Course  in  the  simple  use  of  a  transit  and 
the  laying  out  of  roads  for  construction 
purposes. 

Am  thinking  of  a  local  training  course  in 
communications  In  a  broad  sense— oral — 
written — Interview  type  I  do  not  know  how 
much  Interest  could  be  developed  but  think 
all  secretaries  for  schools,  towns,  etc.  should 
participate. 

Effective  Listening. 

Effective  Writing.  Something  in  the  area  of 
state  fiscal  planning  in  comparison  to  pro- 
gram planning. 

Training  in  the  field  of  state  government 
as  pertains  to  imderstandlng  auditing  prac- 
tices and  personnel  procedures. 

Ill  not  suggest  any  at  this  time,  since  so 
far,  the  training  programs  have  been  excel- 
lent. 

One-day  seminar  on  Public  Relations  for 
office  personnel.  Seminar  on  Oovernment 
Fund  Application. 

One -day  seminar  on  writing  for  media 
(newspapters,  TV,  radio) .  One-day  seminar  on 
getting  jobs  done  (for  secretaries,  administra- 
tors) .  Diplomacy  with  the  public 

A  detailed  educational  program  wh<ch  deals 
with  training  supervisors  in  the  area  of  mo- 


tivation techniques.  We  find  that  many  su- 
pervisors dont  know  how  to  approach  em- 
ployees regarding  faulty  work,  loafing,  or  dis- 
cipline problems. 

I  would  like  to  attend  the  public  speak- 
ing course.  I  heard  It  was  very  good,  tried 
to  enroll  in  It,  but  was  too  late  as  it  was 
already  filled.  Would  like  to  see  It  offered 
again  and  contacted  when  and  If  it  is 

SIX- MONTH    BVALTTATTOrf 

The  comments  from  supervisors  of  partici- 
pants in  IPA  training  programs 

In  our  effort  to  determine  poet-course 
changes  in  behavior  and  on-the-job  results 
for  each  participant  the  immediate  super- 
visor, who  has  previously  been  advised  that 
his  personnel  has  completed  the  training 
program  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  observe 
these  features.  Is  asked  to  Intncate  the  re- 
sults of  his  otjeervatlons. 

Most  supervisors  indicated  that  there  were 
Ideas,  methods  or  approaches  learned  that 
helped  the  training  participant  improve 
overall  Job  performance.  The  following  are 
sample  responses  from  supervisors  when 
asked: 

In  what  way  did  it  help  Improve  his/her 
Job  performance? 

Supervision  In  the  Public  Service 

The  employee  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate a  greater  degree  of  expertise  in  plan- 
ning— particularly  as  it  pertains  to  staff 
training  activities.  Ongoing  individual  su- 
pervisory practice  has  not  Improved  a  great 
deal  to-date.  Employee  can  intellectualize 
the  meaning  and  implication  of  working  in 
harmony  with  differing  personalities,  but  is 
unable  to  appreciate  the  dynamics  of  human 
behavior  to  point  of  implementing  knowl- 
edge mto  practice. 

Employee  has  shown  better  ability  to  plan 
his  work  programs  and  to  manage  the  proper 
utilization  of  his  men  to  accomplish 
work  In  a  manner  which  is  efficient  and  In 
which  employees  can  take  pride. 

Developing  Communication  Skills 

This  experience,  coupled  with  similar 
oooununlcationa  courses  thru  U  of  M  CBD, 
have  helped  this  employee  conununicate 
more  effectively  with  co-workers  as  well  as 
the  public.  She  is  definitely  better  able  to 
articulate  her  thoughts  and  ideas  which  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  capacity  to  perform 
her  Job  weU. 

Employee  has  shown  a  remarkable  im- 
provement during  the  past  year.  I  am  sxire 
his  time  spent  at  the  "Developing  Communi- 
cation Skills"  program  plus  other  IPA-spon- 
sored  programs  he  attended,  has  been  most 
helpful  to  him  and  the  City.  Thank  you. 
Effective  Writing 

Much  of  bis  written  material  la  more  con- 
cise and  legible.  His  work  suggests  that  be 
got  a  lot  out  of  the  course. 

Employee  has  applied  techniques  learned 
during  the  effective  writing  program  In  re- 
viewing audit  reports  written  by  his  staff. 
As  a  result,  audit  reports  have  become  clear- 
er, more  concise,  and  easier  to  work  with. 

Style  and  format  of  correspondence  has 
been  improved. 

She  learned  to  save  time  by  typing  the  new 
form  letters  and  when  she  returned  showed 
the  other  girls  bow  to  do  the  same. 
Effective  Oral  Presentation 

Both  individuals  seem  to  be  much  more  at 
ease  when  speaking  with  various  groups  of 
people.  They  have  both  mentioned  to  me 
that  they  attribute  much  of  their  suoceas  to 
the  courses  which  the  BPA  presented. 

This  employee  definitely  appears  to  be 
more  confident  In  presenting  his  material 
to  a  group. 

More  eelf-oonfldenee — better  preparation, 
clearer  delivery,  etc.  An  excellent  course  I 
am  told  and  this  seems  evident  In  Improved 
performance. 

Prior  to  taking  this  course,  employee  has 
always  been  Involved  in  oral  presentations  in 
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health  education.  Since  taking  the  course, 
she  has  been  making  many  more  oral  pres- 
entations and  with  noticeably  more  oonfl- 
dence. 

More  effective  public  speaker. 

What  other  training  programs  would  you 
like  to  see  presented? 

Oral  conununlcations — Geared  towards  im- 
proving oral  instructions  to  sulx>rdlnates  to 
insure  comprehension  of  directions. 

More  oral  presentation  on  a  longer  or  con- 
tinuing basis.  Use  of  audio-visual  aids.  Effec- 
tive use  of  news  media.  How  to  win  friends 
and  infiuence  people. 

Effective  writmg. 

Communications.  Public  Relations.  Super- 
visory practice. 

Other  areas  of  training  that  would  probably 
be  helpful  to  this  organization  are  first-line 
supervisor  courses. 

More  of  the  same,  particularly  In  the  areas 
of  inter-group  and  inter-personal  oommu- 
nlcatlons. 

Training  programs  for  "non-professional" 
staff  m  human  behavior,  conununlcations, 
inter-office  or  personal  relations. 


DR.  HENRY  KISSINGER  AS 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  his 
nomination  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  as 
his  new  Secretary  of  State.  Having  Just 
returned  from  South  Asia  and  Europe 
and  having  listened  to  comments  from 
msoiy  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I 
feel  that  this  nomination  is  being  vir- 
tually universally  acclaimed. 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  participated  actively 
for  the  past  4>2  years  as  a  principal  eu:- 
chitect,  with  the  President,  on  brilliant 
and  creative  foreign  policy  initiatives 
that  have  contributed  importantly  to  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  our  time. 

The  admiration  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  Dr. 
Kissinger  will  not  cause  £my  restraint, 
however,  on  the  part  of  any  member  to 
penetrating  and  searching  questioning 
of  Dr.  Kissinger  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign policy  plans  and  programs — past, 
present,  and  future — of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration during  the  course  of  his 
confirmation  proceedings  which  begin 
on  Friday  of  this  weelE. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  relationship  in  his  po- 
sition as  Presidential  adviser  on  foreign 
policy  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  with  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  been  ex- 
cellent. I  feel  that  he  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  make  clear  the  objectives 
of  the  American  foreign  policy  under  the 
Nixon  administration. 

I  feel  that  Dr.  Kissinger  would  concur 
with  the  comment  made  to  me  once  by  a 
former  Secretary  of  State,  John  Poster 
Dulles,  who  said : 

Undoubtedly  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
ITmted  States  of  America  can  be  no  better 
than  the  understanding  of  it  and  the  support 
given  to  it  by  the  American  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  public  hearings  is 
not  only  to  satisfy  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement imposed  upon  the  Senate  for 
confirmation  proceedings,  but  also  to  add 
to  the  public  understanding. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  have  the  American  public  bet- 
ter understand  the  dlrecUon  in  which 
we  are  headed  in  world  affairs. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 


Congress  were  away  during  the  August 
recess,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
group  of  newspaper  clippings  containing 
editorial  comment  as  well  as  observa- 
tions by  sdme  of  our  Nation's  most  dis- 
cerning Journalists  on  Dr.  Kissinger's 
nomination  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Aug.  25-26, 

19731 

KxssiNOEB  Makes  Sense 

Henry  Kissinger's  accession  to  the  top 
Cabinet  poet  puts  American  foreign  policy 
in  expert  hands  for  the  critical  years  Just 
ahead.  Nearly  ail  the  good  things  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  accomplished  on  the  world 
scene  he  has  accomplished  with  the  power- 
ful help  of  Dr.  Kissinger.  As  secretary  of 
state  as  weU  as  presidential  adviser,  Kissinger 
wlU  be  well-positioned  to  advance  those  pro- 
grams. 

The  fact  of  Kissinger's  being  untU  now  the 
chief  foreign  policy  adviser  while  William  P. 
Rogers  was  secretary  of  state  has  been  anom- 
alous, and  a  handicap  to  the  department. 
It  was  frustrating  to  the  lower  echelons  of 
professionals  In  the  department — and  for 
Congress — to  be  remote  from  the  chief  policy 
executive,  and  frustrating  for  Kissinger  to 
be  remote  from  the  agency  responsible  for 
implementing  all  the  decisions  he  was  so 
Intimately  involved  in  making. 

Now  the  ln4)lementation  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  set  In  motion  with  Peking,  Mos- 
cow and  elsewhere  will  become  his  specific 
responsibility,  along  with  assisting  the  Pres- 
ident to  formulate  new  policies  that  will 
move  the  nation  forward  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  Wsir  that  Kis- 
singer played  so  critical  a  role  in  ending, 
half  a  dozen  global  matters  clamor  for  ur- 
gent attention — the  Middle  East,  the  recur- 
ring SALT  talks.  China,  Japan,  the  tottering 
West  Eurot>ean  alliance. 

The  Senate  should  speedily  approve  the 
Kissinger  nommatlon.  There  are  serious 
questions  it  wlU  want  to  ask  him,  especially 
regarding  how  candid  and  co-operative  he 
intends  to  be  with  Congress.  But  Kissinger 
has  anticipated  that  problem  and  given  soUd 
assurances  that  he  will  communicate  freely 
and  not  hide  behind  executive  privilege. 

We  believe  tlie  Senate  should  take  Kis- 
singer at  his  word,  and  so  should  the  pubUc, 
that  he  will  "explain  our  philosophies,  pm*- 
poees  and  policies"  as  he  goes  along. 

Dr.  Kissinger  is  not  only  a  wise  and  com- 
petent statesman,  but  also  he  brings  to  his 
high  task  a  perspective,  inspiration  and  a 
sense  of  dedication  that  wiU  be  of  great  serv- 
ice in  advancing  policy  abroad  and  clarifying 
and  strengthening  it  at  home. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  34,  1973) 

KxasxNOxit  OoAL :  To  Clkak  trx  An 

(By  Bernard  Owertzman ) 

Washington,  August  23. — Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer moved  quickly  today  to  make  known 
his  hope  that  the  final  years  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  be  marked  by  an  open 
foreign  policy  that  would  produce  less  fric- 
tion With  Congress,  more  information  for 
the  American  people  and  some  meaningful 
work  for  the  State  Department.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State-designate  was  clearly  trying 
to  give  substance  to  President  Nixon's  ap- 
peal yesterday  to  put  the  Watergate  scandal 
aside  and  concentrate  on  the  "business  of 
the  people."  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
mood  of  the  country  will  support  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's call  for  bipartisan  unity  in  foreign 
affairs,  which,  he  said,  "transcends  any  par- 
ticular administration." 

But  in  his  news  conference  today  at  San 
Clemente,    Calif.,    Mr.    Kissinger    certainly 


seemed  determined  to  try  to  use  his  own 
prestige  as  the  mteUectual  catalyst  of  the 
Administration  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
Oovernment  and  prevent  serious  erosion  of 
America's  image  abroad. 

After  consulting  with  Mr.  Nixon  earlier 
today.  Mr.  Kissinger  was  like  a  peace-maker, 
issuing  promises,  seeking  to  create  a  new  at- 
mosphere in  Washington. 

PAKTNERSHIP    WTTH    COMCkESS 

To  Congress,  instead  of  the  bitter  dispute 
of  the  past  over  Indochina,  which  Mr.  Nixon 
revived  as  recently  as  Monday  in  New  Or- 
leans, Mr.  Kissinger  offered  "a  new  and  fuU 
partnership"  to  insure  that  Congress  be  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  as 
weU  as  the  approval  of  it. 

To  the  public  and  the  press,  Mr.  Kissinger 
avoided  any  polemics  and  promised  instead 
an  open-door  policy  at  the  new  State  De- 
partment, asserting  that  "we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  explain  otir  philosophy  and  pur- 
poses." 

And  finally,  to  the  State  Departnient's 
foreign-service  officers,  a  group  of  talented 
men  whose  ability  was  often  scorned  at  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Kissinger  promised  plenty 
of  work  and  a  large  share  of  the  foreign- 
policy  load. 

In  nominating  Mr.  Kissinger,  his  adviser 
on  national  security,  to  replace  William  P. 
Rogers  as  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
granted  the  former  Harvard  professor  more 
Individual  power  than  any  official  has  been 
given  slnoe  John  Foster  Dulles  ran  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsetibower'B  foreign  policy. 

EMPHASIS    ON    A    TONE-tTP 

Hours  after  the  nomination  became 
knovm.  State  Department  officials  and 
others  In  the  foreign-policy  Establishment 
in  Washington  were  speculating  on  how  Mr. 
Kissinger  would  handle  this  new,  dual  re- 
sponsibility. If  confirmed  by  the  Senate — 
something  that  is  widely  expected — Mr. 
Kissinger  wUl  have  the  sluggish  State  De- 
partment bureaucracy  of  12.000  to  direct, 
along  with  his  own  sleek,  taUormade  120- 
man  National  Security  CouncU  staff. 

Details  have  not  been  worked  out,  but 
Mr.  Kissinger  indicated  today  that  be  did 
not  plan  any  major  overhaul  In  the  foreign- 
policy  machinery.  Rather,  he  placed  em- 
phasis on  tuning  up  and  getting  more  mile- 
age out  of  the  old-fashioned  department. 

Mr.  Kissinger  referred  to  the  foreign-serv- 
ice officers  as  "great  professionals."  He 
seemed  like  a  footbaU  coach  when  he  urged 
them  to  see  a  lot  of  their  wives  now  because 
after  his  confirmation,  they  wUl  be  too  busy. 
His  words  vrere  meant  to  reUeve  anxiety  at 
Foggy  Bottom,  where  some  officials  were  not 
sure  whether  Mr.  Kissinger's  new  job  meant 
new  opportiinitles  <x  another  purge. 

TWO   SETS  or  FKOBLXMS 

He  indicated  at  the  news  conference  today 
that  he  would  keep  two  offices— his  West 
Wing  office  at  the  White  House  and  the 
spacious  seventh -fioor  suite  at  the  State  De- 
partment. He  wUl  probably  start  bis  day  at 
the  White  House,  conferring  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  National  Security  Council  staff, 
before  riding  the  five  blocks  to  the  depart- 
ment to  deal  with  the  day-to-day  problems 
of  running  the  world's  largest  foreign  office. 

The  problems  of  the  bead  of  the  National 
Security  CouncU  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
are  not  the  same. 

The  council  chief  \b  usually  concerned  with 
the  more  heady  matters  of  foreign  affairs.  A 
major  crisis  must  be  coordinated  among  key 
agencies  a  Presidential  speech  drafted,  a 
secret  negotiation  planned  and  executed. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  deal  with  a  dozen  mundane  problents 
for  every  mteresting  one.  Position  papers  for 
coffee  conferences  must  be  approved,  instruc- 
tions Issued  to  new  ambassadors.  Boy  Scouts 
greeted,  prime  ministers  of  small  countries 
entertained  and  business  men  listened  to. 
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Some  offlclala  at  the  State  Department 
have  wondered  aloud  whether  Mr.  Klasinger, 
with  bla  dynamic  mind  and  InclslTe  Intel- 
lect, can  stand  the  regular  fare  of  the  de- 
partment. Mr.  Kissinger  certainly  indicated 
today  that  be  Intended  to  ise  an  energetic 
Secretary  of  State  In  his  relations  with  Con- 
gress, the  public,  the  press,  and  within  the 
bureaucracy  as  well. 

NO   MOKX    MmOLX    MAN 

This,  in  turn,  has  raised  fresh  questions 
about  Mr.  Kissinger's  role  In  the  Adminis- 
tration. As  head  of  the  National  Security 
Cotmcll  he  was  a  sort  of  middle  man  when 
the  State  Department  and  Pentagon,  for  In- 
stance, had  a  dispute  over  military  aid  or 
some  other  matter.  He  could  take  the  Issue 
to  the  President  for  decision  or  sometimes 
act  himself  for  the  President. 

But  what  will  happen  now  If  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  gets  Into  a  dispute  over  pol- 
icy with  Secretary  of  Defense  James  B. 
Schleslnger? 

Does  Mr.  Kissinger  put  on  his  other  hat 
and  make  a  decision  whose  objectivity  might 
be  questioned  or  does  the  matter  go  to  some- 
one else  in  the  White  House  for  settlement? 

If  Mr.  Kissinger  continues  to  make  de- 
dslozis  for  the  President,  his  presence  would 
^>pear  to  give  the  State  Department  added 
prestige  and  Importance,  but  if  he  cannot, 
this  would  seem  to  weaken  his  own  role  as 
the  Presidential  adviser  for  national  security. 

Mr.  Kissinger  will  probably  need  some  time 
to  work  out  a  coherent  policy  to  handle  the 
problems  that  will  arise  In  his  new  assign- 
ment. One  official  predicted  today  that  It 
would  take  Mr.  Kissinger  about  six  months 
to  answer  all  the  questions  now  being  raised 
In  Washington,  a  city  where  style  has  often 
seemed  more  Importance  than  substance. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  27,  1973] 

Ma.  NnoN'8  Nzw  Lmx-Up  of  Advisxbs 
(By  Joseph  Alac^) 

It  Is  ironical,  but  It  is  true,  that  President 
Nlzon  owes  the  Watergate  horror  for  the  best- 
stafTed  administration  he  has  ever  had.  No 
one  seems  to  have  remarked  upon  It,  yet  It 
la  another  major  point  growing  out  of  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger's  promotion  to  the  State 
Department. 

The  development  Is  not  unprecedented.  In 
the  last  couple  of  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  President  was  111,  aging 
and  a  lame  duck.  He  could  no  longer  recruit 
the  real,  roaring  tenth  raters  from  the  busi- 
ness world  whom  he  overwhelmingly  prefer- 
red. People  like  "Engine  Charlie"  Wilson 
would  no  longer  give  a  passing  thought  to 
leaving  General  Motors.  In  order  to  become 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

So  at  the  end.  President  Elsenhower  had 
to  be  content  with  a  Secretary  of  State,  Chris- 
tian Herter,  whom  he  actively  disliked,  and 
a  Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas  Gates,  with 
whom  he  basically  disagreed.  They  were  men 
of  real  abUlty  and  strong  natlonal-mlnded- 
ness.  And  they  prevented  the  close  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  from  becoming  a 
real  disaster,  although  the  second  Berlin 
crisis  plainly  threatened  a  disaster. 

In  the  present  Instance,  President  Nlzon 
has  always  shown  high  personal  confidence 
In  his  new  Secretary  of  State-designate,  Dr. 
Kissinger  and  his  new  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Dr.  James  Schleslnger.  The  difficulty  used  to 
be  that  such  men  commanded  no  confidence 
at  all  from  the  President's  chief  advisors, 
back  in  what  may  be  caUed  the  Haldeman- 
Ehrlichman-Mltchell  era. 

Or  maybe  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  In  the  pre- Watergate  era,  the  President's 
Immediate  entourage  wanted  as  few  persons 
as  possible  In  key  posts  In  government  who 
did  not  appear  to  be  easily  controllable  by 
persons  like  themselves.  Sometimes  they  were 
deluded,  as  when  they  did  not  oppose  Dr. 
Schleslnger's  appointment  to  the  CIA,  at  El- 


liot Richardson's  earlier  choice  for  the  De- 
fense Department. 

But  Richardson  as  Attorney  General  would 
never  have  met  with  the  old  crowd's  approval; 
and  he  la  more  equipped  to  lead  the  Justice 
Department  than  the  Defense  Department. 
With  Schleslnger  at  Defense  and  William 
Colby  replacing  blm  at  the  CIA  one  can  pre- 
dict the  President  has  acquired  two  man 
star  performers  for  two  tremendous  Jobs. 

As  for  Dr.  Kissinger's  long  overdue  appoint- 
ment. It  was  a  change  bitterly  opposed  with- 
in the  pre-Watergate  White  House,  mainly 
for  rather  sordid  reasons.  As  for  the  Water- 
gate-generated Improvement  In  the  White 
House  Itself,  it  hardly  needs  discussion.  But 
there  Is  one  political  point  about  all  this 
that  makes  the  President's  quite  undeelred 
gain  from  the  Watergate  horror  worth  a  lot 
of  thinking  about. 

Briefly,  the  Nixon  administration  used  to 
rely  on  muscle  to  get  what  It  wanted.  The 
liberal  Democrats,  In  turn,  generously  pro- 
vided most  of  the  muscle  by  such  fashion- 
able follies  as  the  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Sen.  George  McGovem.  With  this 
Idnd  of  help  from  the  Democrats,  the  Re- 
publicans in  1972  could  have  elected  an 
ogre  with  a  long  record  of  cannibalism — 
provided  the  ogre  Just  wore  a  small  Amer- 
ican flag  In  his  buttonhole. 

There  is  no  sign  at  all,  as  yet,  that  the 
dominant  group  In  the  Democratic  Party  has 
learned  anything  at  all  from  the  results  of 
their  follies.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be 
Watergate-drunk,  In  the  Senate  particularly. 
Meanwhile,  the  President,  again  becaxise  of 
Watergate,  has  lost  most  of  his  former  mus- 
cle, at  any  rate  in  the  crucial  areas  of  for- 
eign and  defense  policy. 

In  Just  these  areas,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers In  the  Senate,  particularly,  are  now  hop- 
ing to  have  an  easy  fleld-day.  But  they  have 
not  noticed  some  facts  of  great  importance. 
In  these  areas,  to  begin  with,  the  President 
now  has — and  for  the  first  time — a  united 
team  capable  of  talking  to  the  country. 

One  thinks  of  the  first  Truman  admin- 
istration in  this  connection.  The  Nizon-hat- 
ers,  now,  are  hardly  more  violent  than  the 
Truman-haters,  then.  President  Nixon's  pop- 
ularity has  yet  to  drop  quite  so  far  as  Pres- 
ident Truman's  all-time  low.  Yet  a  balky 
Senate  was  still  forced  to  accept  the  great 
Truman  initiatives  in  the  foreign  and  defense 
fields,  because  the  country  was  persuaded  by 
the  Marshalls,  the  Achesons,  the  Forrestals 
and  the  Lovetts. 

As  yet.  the  Nixon  administration  has  no 
potential  ally  on  Capitol  Hill  of  the  calibre 
of  that  half -comical,  half -great  man.  Sen. 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  to  whom  this  repub- 
lic owes  an  Immense,  forgotten  debt.  But  if 
the  new  Nixon  team  also  proves  able  to  per- 
suade the  country,  you  will  see  the  Nlzon 
administration  getting  its  way  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Indeed.  If  the  country  begins  to  be  per- 
suaded, Nixon  allies  in  the  Senate  will  emerge 
on  all  sides. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News. 
Aug.  24,  1973] 

Kissinger  Vows  To  Work  for  Bipartisan 

Potior 

(By  Oswald  Johnston) 

Henry  A.  Kissinger  has  virtually  assured 
his  Senate  confirmation  as  secretary  of  State 
by  firmly  promising  to  Invoke  executive 
privilege  In  only  a  few  limited  cases  and  to 
keep  Congress  fully  Informed. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  a  personal 
admirer  of  Kissinger,  who  nevertheless  had 
expressed  fears  that  the  executive  shield 
which  once  protected  Kissinger  from  Sen- 
ate queries  would  be  extended  over  the  new 
assignment,  said  In  an  Interview  that  the 
secretary-deslgnate's  promise  would  satisfy 
him  and  probably  most  of  the  Senate. 

Raising  the  traditional  call  of  embattled 
administrations  for  a  bipartisan  "consensus" 
in  foreign  policy.  EUsslnger  told  reporters  on 


the  Western  White  House  lawn  at  San  Cle- 
mente  that  only  private  conversations  with 
Nixon  would  be  sheltered  by  executive  privi- 
lege once  he  becomes  secretary. 

Kissinger's  45-mlnute  exchange  with  the 
press — his  first  since  Watergate  replaced  In- 
dochina as  the  administration's  prime  crisis — 
was  as  conciliatory  in  tone  as  Nixon's 
Wednesday  conference  bad  been  tense  and 
challenglXLg. 

Kissinger  stressed  repeatedly  the  need  for 
discrimination  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  the  public  In  Judging 
the  administration's  Intentions  abroad. 

In  return,  he  promised  a  degree  of  pub- 
lic accountability  unheard  of  In  the  Nlzon 
administration's  first  term. 

Citing  the  prior  claim  of  Mansfield  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  question  him  first,  Kis- 
singer declined  to  answer  many  speclflc  ques- 
tions about  the  policy  the  administration 
says  it  will  submit  to  public  scrutiny  from 
now  on.  But  he  did  coimnent  on : 

Nixon's  coming  European  trip,  which  be 
said  will  not  be  formalized  until  after  the 
NATO  foreign  ministers,  at  their  meeting 
next  month,  have  had  a  chance  to  develop  a 
response  to  Kissinger's  ambitious  call  for  a 
"new  Atlantic  Charter" — now  scaled  down  to 
a  more  modest  "declaration  of  principles." 
"We  can  expect  that  when  the  President  goes 
to  Europe,  It  will  be  for  a  significant,  sub- 
stantive result,  and  not  simply  on  a  grand 
tour,"  Kissinger  said. 

The  recent  shortages  In  the  United  States 
of  fuel,  feed-grains  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. He  said  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  full-dress  Inter-agency  study  by  his 
National  Sec\irlty  Council  staff.  Energy  and 
food  shortages,  he  said,  "have  profound  con- 
sequences for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  the  NSC  study  is  to  examine  how 
over  the  next  five  to  ten  years  world  needs 
and  American  productivity  could  he  brought 
into  some  relationship." 

The  moribund  n.S.  policy  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  may,  he  said,  present  a  "less  than 
restrained  profile"  should  U.S.  Interest  de- 
mand it.  Asked  to  comment  on  Arab  charges 
that  his  Jewish  background  could  Influence 
his  Judgment,  Kissinger  retorted  sharply:  "I 
am  asked  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  will  conduct  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  regardless  of  re- 
ligious and  national  heritage." 

Kissinger's  main  theme  was  conciliation, 
and  it  was  repeated  in  almost  every  topic  he 
discussed. 

The  Watergate  case,  Kissinger  conceded, 
has  developed  far  beyond  the  point  it  had 
reached  last  April,  when  he  pleaded  publicly 
that  there  be  no  "orgy  of  recrimination." 
The  danger  now  he  warns,  is,  "If  the  divi- 
sions In  a  country  grow  too  deep,  .  .  .  then 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  will  be  af- 
fected." 

With  the  passing  of  the  Ccdd  War  era  and 
the  deep  division  of  the  Vietnam  war,  Ameri- 
can policy  needs  have  become  more  compli- 
cated, Kissinger  said.  Detente  now  exists 
side  by  side  with  continuing  and  funda- 
mental East-West  dlfTerences,  and  the  need 
for  continued  military  spending  and  weapons 
development  co-exists  with  arms  control 
treaties. 

"This  requires  a  complexity  of  thought 
and  a  sophistication  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  that  was  not  called  for  in 
the  '408  and  'SOs"  Kissinger  explained. 
"Therefore,  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of 
the  administration  will  have  to  be  to  create 
a  consensus  In  which  the  American  people 
and  the  American  congress  can  understand 
and  win  support"  new  policies. 

In  all  this,  the  audience  Kissinger  sought 
to  reach  was  plainly  Congress.  He  began  the 
session  with  a  statement  that  carefully  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  only  serious  problem  he 
might  have  faced  in  the  Senate:  The  fear 
that  executive  privilege  would  be  invoked 
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to  cover  Secretary  Kissinger  even  as  adviser 
Kissinger  had  been  covered  for  the  past  4V^ 
years. 

Kissinger  spelled  out  his  promise:  "I  will 
testify  about  the  matters  about  which  secre- 
taries of  State  have  traditionally  testified." 
and  also  "about  those  inter-departmental 
matters  with  respect  to  which  I  spoke  infor- 
mally previously  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee." 

On  direct  orders  from  Nixon  himself, 
"whom  I  have  seen  only  a  few  minutes  ago." 
Kissinger  said,  "executive  privilege  will  not  be 
Invoked"  except  with  respect  to  "personal 
conversations  between  the  President  and 
myself"  and  "direct  advice  I  gave  to  the 
President." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Aug.  24, 

1973] 

KissiNcxa  Floated  as  Nixon  Lifeunx 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

The  announcement  that  Henry  Kissinger 
will  become  the  official  Secretary  of  State, 
after  five  years  of  actual  service  in  the  poet, 
failed  to  achieve  Its  Immediate  purpose.  It 
did  not  evoke  a  single  question  from  the 
press. 

The  President's  resentment  surfaced  after 
thirty  minutes  of  all-Watergate  queries.  ".  .  . 
Tears  from  now,  people  are  going  perhaps  to 
Ise  Interested  In  what  happened  In  terms  of 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  build  a 
structure  of  peace  In  the  world." 

The  President  has  always  been  baffied  by 
the  InEUsillty  of  the  press  corps  to  share  his 
voracious  Interest  in  foreign  policy,  which  he 
regards  as  the  glory  of  his  administration, 
and  now,  his  lifeline  in  Watergate. 

At  the  Ervln  committee  hearings.  White 
House  aide  Richard  Moore  recounted  the 
President's  bewilderment  about  his  March 
IS  press  conference,  when  his  news  that 
David  Bruce  would  be  going  to  Peking  as  per- 
manent liaison  vras  treated  like  the  weather 
report. 

The  first  question  then  was  about  the 
President's  temporary  refusal  to  let  John 
Dean  testify  before  the  Senate. 

And  so  it  was  when  Kissinger's  long-ex- 
pected lateral  transfer  to  Foggy  Bottom  was 
made  formal.  The  flrst  reporter  the  President 
recognized  at  San  Clemente  was  inquiring 
about  the  tapes. 

It  was  not  a  plot.  People  simply  cannot 
focus  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  flre  chief 
In  the  middle  of  a  three-alarm  blaze. 

Nixon  doubtless  bad  high  hopes  of  the 
diversionary  nature  of  the  Kissinger  move. 
His  chief  foreign  policy  adviser  is  magic  with 
the  press.  Nixon  has  doubtless  noted  that 
while  the  roof  was  falling  In  on  the  Oval  Of- 
fice. Kissinger  managed  to  get  into  print  with 
solemn  interviews  about  his  "torment"  that 
Watergate  might  interfere  with  the  grand  de- 
sign of  foreign  policy. 

EClsslnger's  reputation  as  a  scholar  among 
White  House  hardhats,  a  humanist  among 
bullies,  has  survived  everything:  The  news 
that  he  wiretapped  his  own  staff,  that  he  ad- 
vocated the  Christmas  carpet-bombing  and 
the  "tilt  towards  Pakistan." 

Even  during  the  uncertain  closing  hours  of 
the  campaign,  when  Kissinger  was  brought 
forward  for  one  of  his  rare  televised  appear- 
ances to  say  "peace  is  at  hand,"  the  suspicion 
of  political  trickery  was  stilled  in  many  quar- 
ters by  the  thought  that  Kissinger  woiUd 
never  allow  himself  to  be  used  for  political 
purposes. 

He  has  led  a  charmed  life  in  the  White 
House  and  in  the  capital.  He  was  permitted 
to  fraternize  with  those  circles  in  Washington 
whom  John  Ehrllchman  Indignantly  de- 
scribed as  "people  who  scoff  at  family  life 
and  patriotism."  His  popularity  In  George- 
town, where  he  was  often  heard  to  warn  the 
liberals  of  their  "Intransigence  toward 
Richard  NUon,"  played  its  part  in  the  ac- 
quiescence of  influential  Journalists  in  the 


extended  and  convoluted  process  of  achieving 
"peace  with  honor." 

BClssinger  seems  delighted  with  his  new 
official  eminence,  despite  the  grim  circum- 
stances surrounding  It.  He  sounded  the  "only- 
In-Amerlca"  theme  at  his  flrst  press  confer- 
ence. The  transformation  of  the  secret  agent 
into  department  head  has  stirred  conjecture. 
How  will  he  like  sitting  around  the  table  in 
full  view  of  the  world  Instead  of  darting  to 
the  airport  in  the  dark  of  night  for  the 
rendezvous  with  Chou-En-lal? 

No  doubts  exist  about  Kissinger's  abUlty 
to  surmount  and  outmaneuver  the  vast  bu- 
reaucracy over  which  he  is  to  assume  formal 
control.  He  will  doubtless  use  the  same  prac- 
tices which  made  him  transcendent  in  the 
White  House. 

He  will  reserve  for  himself  access  to  the 
President  and  to  the  press.  He  will  be  the  one 
chemnel  In  an  out  of  the  Oval  Office. 

Kissinger's  promise  of  "full  partnership" 
with  Congress  and  the  public  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  stirred  hollow  laughter  here 
and  there.  He  is  regarded  with  awe  on  Capitol 
Hill.  And  unlike  his  predecessor,  William  P. 
Rogers,  he  will  be  taken  seriously. 

He  will  bring  to  a  waterlogged  administra- 
tion some  help.  Kissinger  still  has  a  consti- 
tuency at  Harvard  and  In  the  camp  of  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  his  dear  friend  and  flrst 
patron.  * 

The  left  likes  him  because  he  talks  In 
perfect  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  makes 
the  right  sounds  about  "compassion."  The 
right  likes  him  because  he  shares  their  es- 
sential belief  that  in  a  dangerous  world  might 
makes  right. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  29,  1973] 

Kissinger  and  the  Bokbino 

(Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Although  eventual  Senate  confirmation  of 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  as  Secretary  of  State 
Is  not  in  doubt.  President  Nixon's  ace  dip- 
lomatic operative  Is  going  to  be  pressed  hard 
on  the  secret  U.S.  bombing  of  Cambodia  in 
1969  when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  starts  its  hearing  Sept.  7. 

The  fact  that  President  Nixon.  In  his  Aug. 
20  speech  at  New  Orleans,  took  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  Cambodian  bombing  decision 
has  not  In  the  slightest  diminished  the  sena- 
torial appetite  for  a  full-scale  expose  of  how 
the  decision  was  made  and  whether  Kissinger 
himself  wlU  be  able  to  Justify  it. 

One  reason:  even  senators  completely 
committed  to  confirming  Kissinger  are  trou- 
bled by  his  future  dual  role  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  also  as  the  President's  White  House 
foreign  policy  adviser,  in  charge  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff. 

Their  question:  will  Kissinger  give  them 
the  full  background  of  the  March  1969  deci- 
sion to  bomb  Cambodia  or  will  he  claim 
executive  privilege  on  grounds  of  his  con- 
fidential relationship  with  the  President?  If 
the  latter,  Kissinger  will  risk  raising  sena- 
torial hackles  at  a  time  when  congressional 
suspicion  of  presidential  power  and  secrecy 
has  reached  its  high  point  of  at  least  the  last 
60  years. 

Moreover,  what  gives  the  Cambodian  issue 
special  sploe  is  the  fact  that  high  officials 
now  in  the  Defense  Department,  most  par- 
ticularly Deputy  Secretary  William  P.  Clem- 
ents, left  the  Impression  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  nation 
on  Aug.  9  that  the  orders  to  falsify  bombing 
reports  In  order  to  maintain  total  security 
had  emanated  from  the  Pentagon. 

Clements,  In  fact,  actually  produced  a  now 
widely  published  document  authorizing  14 
B52  strikes  Into  Cambodian  border  areas  ad- 
jacent to  South  Vietnam  on  the  nights  of 
Nov.  24-26  and  Nov.  29-30.  1969.  The  docu- 
ment, which  Clements  indicated  was  the  only 
one  he  could  find  In  Pentagon  files  on  the 
Cambodian  bombing,  bore  the  signature  of 
Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  then,  chairman  of  the 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  initials  "URL" 
or  Melvin  R.  Laird,  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  was  marked  "top  secret— eyes 
only"  and  dated  Nov.  20. 

So  astonished  was  Democratic  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  of  Missouri,  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee,  when  Clements  produced 
this  document  that  he  telephoned  Laird  In 
Chicago  (where  he  was  addressing  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference)  and  warned 
him:  Mel,  they're  trying  to  do  you  In  up 
here. 

As  a  former  Air  Force  secretary,  Syming- 
ton knew  neither  Gen.  Wheeler  nor  Laird 
had  authority  to  falsify  bombing  reporU. 
Only  the  President  himself  could  order  an 
official  coverup  of  bombing  operations 
against  a  neutral  nation,  together  with  the 
falsification  of  reports  essential  to  make 
that  cover-up  work. 

At  the  White  House  itself,  the  dlscloeure 
by  Clements  vras  received  with  amazement 
and  chagrin.  Clements'  decision  to  finger 
Laird  as  chief  villain  in  the  hunt  for  Cam- 
bodia scapegoats  was  not  appreciated,  even 
though  some  cynics  at  flrst  thought  that 
Clements  must  have  had  White  House  au- 
thorization before  producing  the  "top  se- 
cret— eyes  only"  memorandum. 

In  fact,  he  had  none  at  all.  Clements,  an 
aggressive  Texan  who  had  hoped  to  be  named 
deputy  defense  secretary  in  1969  (Laird 
chose  David  Packard  Instead ) ,  was  operating 
on  his  own  and  apparently  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Thus,  the  key  document  Justifying  the 
secret  bombing  policy  was  written  not  on 
Nov.  20,  1969,  the  date  of  Clements'  memo- 
randum, but  the  previous  March  16 — Just 
before  the  secret  bombing  started. 

It  spelled  out  the  entire  "press  guidance" 
secrecy  policy  for  the  mlUtary  to  fellow. 
One  copy  of  this  key  document,  obviously 
top  secret  and  with  limited  distribution,  is 
in  the  Joint  Chiefs'  files.  However,  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  present  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  who  was  testifying  with  Cle- 
ments Aug.  9,  the  day  Clements  disclosed 
the  Wheeler-Laird  memorandum,  did  not 
give  Clements  the  Joint  Chiefs'  own  record. 

The  real  push  for  the  Cambodian  secrecy 
policy  In  1969  came  not  from  Laird  and 
Wheeler  but  from  the  diplomats — the  State 
Department  and  Kissinger — who  knew  that 
disclosure  would  gravely  compromise  the 
then  Cambodian  government  of  Prince  Si- 
hanouk. 

The  Senate  will  Insist  on  all  the  intimate 
details  from  Kissinger.  If  he  refuses  them, 
his  transition  to  the  No.  1  Cabinet  post  will 
have  some  rocky  spots. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  23,  1973] 

CaANCES  AT  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

It  makes  sense  for  Henry  Kissinger,  until 
now  Mr.  Nixon's  assistant  for  national  se- 
curity affairs,  to  become  Secretary  of  State, 
and  not  merely  because  he  has  dominated  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Nixon  presidency  anyway.  A 
tight  White  House  foreign-policy  operation 
served  the  President's  flrst-term  focus  on  se- 
cret contacts  with  a  few  adversaries,  but  only 
the  State  Department  apparatus  can  help  Mr. 
Nixon  pursue  his  second-term  need  for 
broader,  more  diverse  exchanges  with  a  much 
wider  range  of  partners.  While  Mr.  Nixon's 
prime  flrst-term  task  of  withdrawing  the 
United  States  from  Indochina  was  carried  out 
amidst  high  congressional-executive  tension, 
his  necessary  second-term  emphasis  on  trade 
negotiations  and  defense  spending  require 
considerable  congressional-executive  consen- 
sus. If  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Kissinger  not  only  would  become  available  to 
congressional  interlocutors,  but  Congress 
would  come  equally  within  the  reach  of  his 
formidable  powers  of  exposition  and  per- 
suasion. Finally,  by  having  at  State  a  chief 
with  the  President's  confldence  and  with 
great  personal  stature  and  talent,  the  depart- 
ment should  be  enabled  to  recoup  its  sunken 
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prestige  and  morale.  Tbe  country  will  bave 
better  assurance  that  considerations  of  di- 
plomacy will  be  fairly  weighed  In  the  knot 
of  economic,  political  and  strategic  problems 
ahead. 

Some  organizational  purists  may  be  of- 
fended that  Dr.  Kissinger  retains  his  White 
House  hat,  although  his  National  Security 
Council  staS  can  hardly  retain  the  particular 
function  and  special  significance  which  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  gave  to  them  in  his  first  term. 
Other  departments  concerned  with  Interna- 
tional decision- jmklng  may  wonder  If  State 
will  not  now  take  on  excessive  influence.  The 
arrangement  Is  something  on  an  anomaly; 
students  of  power  and  bureaucracy  In  Wash- 
ington will  surely  keep  a  beady  eye  on  It. 
Our  view  Is  that  there  Is  no  special  magic  In 
any  one  particular  way  of  organizing  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 
No  one  should  be  tjetter  situated  to  decide 
how  he  wishes  to  organize  his  administra- 
tion for  that  purpose  than  a  second-term 
President  who  has  concentrated  on  foreign 
policy. 

Departing  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  for  reasons  not  entirely  of  his  own 
malclng,  did  not  function  at  the  center  of 
administration  policy.  He  entered  and  left 
office  with  the  hope  of  helping  create  among 
Americans  "a  new  national  unity  and  pur- 
pose In  our  foreign  policy."  Less  a  specialist 
in  international  relations  than  a  man  of  keen 
Insight  Into  domestic  requirements,  he  made 
a  comment  last  Monday — In  evident  antici- 
pation of  his  Imminent  resignation — which 
can  perhaps  serve  as  a  valedictory  for  his 
nearly  five  years  as  Secretary  of  State.  "I  be- 
lieve," be  said,  "that  it  is  very  Important  for 
the  United  States  not  to  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  security  matters  that  laws  are 
freelv  violated.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that 
provide  security  for  Americans  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  law-abiding  nation,  and  that 
is  protection  for  all  individuals,  and  a  pro- 
tection for  individual  rights."  These  are  the 
words  of  a  wise  and  honorable  and  decent 
man.  They  deserve  to  be  pondered  by  Mr. 
Rogers'  successor  at  State  and  by  his  erst- 
while chief  at  the  White  House  too. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28.  1973] 

SKNATE    HtTRDLE    FOB    KiSSDICEX 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Having  supplied  the  creativity,  the  Imagi- 
nation and  the  skill  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  for  four  years,  Henry  A.  Kissinger  is 
now  about  to  move  Into  the  t<^  Job  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Prom  mastermind  behind 
the  screen  of  executive  privilege  to  the  ex- 
posed position  In  the  number  one  Cabinet 
poet,  the  transition  will  not  be  easy. 

His  friendly  relationship  with  Chairman 
J.  William  Fulbright  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would  aeem  to  Insure  his  quick  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  And  as  the  President  pointed 
out,  that  Is  Important  because  of  Kissinger's 
travel  plans.  He  bad  hoped  to  go  to  Peking 
sometime  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember for  a  session  with  the  leaders  of  the 
People's  Republic,  thereby  continuing  his 
friendship  with  Premier  Chou  En-IaL 

But  when  he  comes  up  for  his  confirma- 
tion hearing,  there  is  one  hurdle  he  will 
have  to  clear  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
will  continue  to  be  personal  adviser  to  Mr. 
Nixon  as  well  as  Secretary  of  State.  Can  he 
claim  executive  privilege  for  his  dtscussloxis 
with  the  President  at  the  same  time  that, 
aa  Secretary,  he  must  testify  before  commit- 
tees of  Congress?  Tliu  U  what  some  senators 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
want  to  know  from  Kissinger  when  he  comes 
before  them.  To  equivocate  In  his  answers 
could  put  his  confirmation  In  jeopardy.  Re- 
peatedly the  same  senators  have  complained 
that  the  decision-making  process  rested  with 
the  President's  adviser  rather  than  with  the 
retiring  Secretary,  WUllam  P.  Rogers,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  were  denied  any  insight 


Into  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  The  feud 
over  executive  privilege  has  been  the  source 
of  rancor  and  resentment. 

Another  looming  question  mark  will  be 
the  nature  of  the  number  two  man  In  the 
Department.  Kissinger  has  administered  his 
small  apparatus  in  the  National  Security 
Council  as  a  stem  taskmaster.  So  stem  in 
demanding  a  14-hour  day  and  unquestioning 
obedience,  he  has  alienated  able  men  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  keep  up  that  pace. 
The  huge  bureaucracy  at  stake  cannot  be 
administered  that  way.  The  plain  truth,  as 
those  who  know  him  well  and  admire  him 
greatly  are  frank  to  say.  Is  that  Kissinger  is 
not  an  administrator.  That  means  bis  deputy 
secretary  must  have  full  authority  to  carry 
out  Kissinger's  overall  directives  on  personnel 
and  policy. 

Morale  in  the  Department  and  in  the  For- 
eign Service  has  slumped  badly  as  Secretary 
Rogers  seemed  again  and  again  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  President's  adviser  on  national 
security.  Able  Foreign  Service  officers  with 
invaluable  experience  have  resigned,  to  the 
loss  of  the  Service  and  the  nation.  One  reason 
was  the  increasing  number  of  ambassadorial 
posts  filled  by  political  appointees  who  were 
big  contributors  to  Republican  campaigns. 

Today  In  the  capitals  of  Western  Europe 
only  two  minor  ambassadorial  posts  are  held 
by  career  officers.  So  muah  must  be  done  to 
catch  up  with  the  lapses  of  the  past.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  has  had  no  am- 
bassador In  the  Soviet  Union  since  last  Janu- 
ary when  Jacob  Beam,  a  career  ambsssador. 
resigned. 

This  may  not  have  mattered  when  the  vital 
decisions  were  being  made  by  Kissinger  &  Co. 
in  the  White  House.  Perhaps  for  that  reason, 
no  man  of  stature  could  be  interested  in  a 
post  largely  ceremonial  in  nature  under  the 
stresses  and  strains  inevitable  In  Moscow. 
The  cloistered  operation  out  of  his  capacious 
and  brilliant  mind  wUI  surely  not  be  possible 
In  the  large,  impressive  office  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  unimpressive,  factory-like  building  of 
State  in  Foggy  Bottom. 

The  drama  of  his  appointment  is  in  itself 
extraordinary.  In  1938,  he  was  one  of  the 
small  number  of  Jewish  refugees  to  escape 
Hitler's  cause.  He  has  said  that  11  members 
of  his  famUy  were  liquidated  by  the  Nazis.  It 
is  a  grim  past  that  must  always  be  present 
in  his  memory  as  he  moves  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  power. 

The  consequences  of  Watergate  and  the 
threat  of  disruption  of  the  Initiatives  taken 
so  successfully  with  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  greatly  depressed  him.  With  his 
rich  knowledge  of  history  and  the  follies  of 
the  past,  as  they  have  far  too  often  over- 
whelmed man's  noblest  aspirations,  the 
glooms  have  fallen  on  him. 

But  he  has  a  flexible  spirit  and,  above  all, 
a  superb  sense  of  humor.  He  will  need  all  re- 
roiirces  of  his  remarkable  mind,  a  genius 
really,  and  his  resilient  spirit,  as  he  walks  a 
ntUTOw  path  between  the  thunder  of  a  criti- 
cal Congress  and  the  sun  of  his  patron  and 
friend,  the  President.  It  Is  a  new  career  for 
the  scholar  who.  little  more  than  five  years 
ago,  was  an  adviser,  a  kibitzer,  to  the  rich 
and  the  powerful. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  24,  19731 
ExcEitPTs  From  Kissinoeb's  Nrws  CoKnaurcE 

First,  I  wanted  to  say  that  the  President 
has  done  me  a  great  honor  to  nominate  me 
for  a  position  that  was  held  by  such  great 
Americans  as  Secretary  Stlmson,  George 
Marshall.  Dean  Acheson,  John  Foster  Dul- 
les— all  of  whom  were  united  in  one  basic 
approach;  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It 
concerns  the  whole  nation.  That  the  future 
of  our  country  transcends  any  partlciilar  ad- 
ministration. That  Is  the  spirit  in  which,  if 
the  Senate  confirms  me,  I  will  attempt  to 
conduct  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  worda  about 


the   outgoing    Secretary    of    State,    Wllltam 
Rogers. 

Many  of  you  for  four  and  a  half  years  have 
commented  about  the  difficult  relationship 
between  the  White  House  staff  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

And  it  is,  of  course,  true.  You  wouldn't 
believe  me  if  I  said  anything  else,  that  there 
is  an  institutional  problem  when  there  is  a 
strong  White  House  operation  and  a  strong 
Secretary  of  State,  which  is  one  reason  why 
we  have  combined  these  positions  now. 
MimuuM  OF  DiFncrrLTixs 

I  would  like  to  say.  on  this  occasion,  that 
these  difficulties,  which  are  Inherent  in  the 
arrangement,  were  at  an  absolute  minimum. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  conducted  his  af- 
fairs with  enormous  dignity,  grace,  wisdom 
and,  above  all,  humanity. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  the  tele- 
phone yesterday  and  I  look  forward  to  his 
continued  advice  and  participation  in  the 
policies  In  which  he  played  such  a  large 
role,  in  which  he  was  perhaps  more  Instru- 
mental In  shaping  than  he  often  received 
credit. 

Now.  let  me  say  a  few  things  about  what 
is  ahead. 

Any  administration  wants  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  It  found  it.  and  the  most 
Important  challenge  before  our  country  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  Is  to  bring  about 
a  stable  peace. 

RTVOLUnONART  CHANGES 

In  the  first  term  of  the  President,  many 
important  and  some  revolutionary  changes 
were  made.  These  required  to  a  considerable 
extent  secret  diplomacy,  and  they  were  con- 
ducted on  a  rather  restricted  basis. 

But  now  we  are  in  a  different  phase.  The 
foundations  that  have  been  laid  must  now 
lead  to  the  building  of  a  more  permanent 
structure.  What  has  been  started-  is  still 
very  tender.  If  you  think  back.  It  is  only  three 
years  that  we  had  simultaneous  crises  in  the 
Caribbean,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  on  Berlin. 

It's  only  two  years  that  we  first  c^>ened 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
And  in  the  same  period  relations  with  our 
traditional  friends  have  undergone  enor- 
mous transformation. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  is  to 
solidify  wliat  has  been  started,  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  our  relationship  with  Europe 
and  with  Japan,  and  to  conclude  diu-lng  the 
term  of  the  President  the  building  of  a 
structure  that  we  can  pass  on  to  succeeding 
administrations  so  that  the  world  will  be  a 
safer  place  when  they  take  over. 

Now  this  requires  that  there  be  a  greater 
Institutionalization  of  foreign  policy  than 
has  l3een  the  case  up  to  now. 

PLANS   MOaB  INTSKCRANCK 

The  role  of  the  National  Security  OouncU 
staff  will  continue  to  be  Interdepartmental, 
there  will  be  a  greater  exchange  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  National  Secxirlty 
Coiincll  Staff  and  personnel  than  has  been 
possible  up  to  now,  but  the  details  of  this 
I  would  like  to  defer  until  after  the  conflrma- 
tlon. 

Another  Important  aspect  in  the  Institu- 
tionalization of  foreign  policy  will  be  to  bring 
the  Congress  into  a  close  partnership  in  the 
development,  planning  and  execution  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Yesterday  I  called  every  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  key 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  I  told  them  all  what  I  am  saying 
to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  today. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  Administration 
Is  designed  not  on  a  partisan  basts  but  on  a 
national  basis.  And  It  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  fully  understand  what  w»  are  at- 
tempting to  do.  Even  in  my  present  position 
as  assistant  to  the  President,  I  nifet  regularly 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, at  first  In  Chairman  Fulbrlght's  house. 
and  later  in  a  committee  room  in  the  Senate, 
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at  first  on  a  very  informal  basis  but  later 
with  very  full  notes  being  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee staff. 

PLANS  TO  TSBimi  OPTKM 

I  therefore  welcome  the  of^xtrtunity  of 
being  able  to  testify  regularly  and  as  fre- 
quently as  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  consider  desirable  about 
the  purposes  and  policies  of  the  President 
and  the  Administration. 

There  has  been  some  question  about 
whether  dual  positions  of  assistant  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  may  cause 
me  to  Invoke  executive  privilege.  Let  me 
answer  this  now. 

The  purpose  of  combining  the  tvro  pod- 
UoQs  is,  as  the  President  pointed  out  yester- 
day, an  atten^t  to  move  policy-making  from 
the  White  House  into  the  departnxent  and 
therefore  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  Con- 
gressional and  public  scrutiny. 

I  would  therefore  expect  to  testify  about 
all  matters  that  secretaries  of  state  have 
tradltlonaUy  testified.  In  addition,  I  would 
feel  it  appropriate  to  testify  about  those 
Interdepartmental  matters  with  respect  to 
which  I  spoke  Informally  previously  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relation  Committee. 

I  would  not  be  able  to  testify  about  per- 
sonal conversations  between  the  President 
and  myself,  or  about  direct  advice  I  gave  to 
the  President.  But  I  could  not  testify  with 
respect  to  this  In  any  event,  and  no  Cabinet 
member  is  ever  asked  to  testify  with  reelect 
to  conversations  he  has  with  the  President. 

TO   INCEEASE    INTORMATION 

So  I  know  the  President's  intention  in 
combining  these  two  positions  is  to  increase 
the  information  available  to  the  Congress. 
And  the  President,  whom  I  have  seen  only 
a  few  minutes  ago,  has  asked  me  to  say  that 
executive  privilege  will  not  be  invoked  except 
with  respect  to  the  range  of  issues  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  practical  consequence 
of  which  will  be  that  more  Information  will 
be  available  to  tlie  Congressional  conunitteee 
than  before. 

Now  a  word  about  the  relationship  of  the 
department  and  of  oxir  foreign  policy  to 
the  public.  If  we  are  going  to  achieve  the 
lasting  peace  which  we  seek  and  if  we  are 
going  to  leave  behind  a  fOTelgn  policy  tradi- 
tion that  will  be  carried  on  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  in  succeeding  administrations,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  explam  our  philoso- 
phies, purposes  and  policies  to  the  public. 

After  my  confirmation  I  Intend  to  In- 
vite leaders  of  variotis  opinion-forming  ele- 
ments in  this  coxutry  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  advise  us  on  how  they  can  moet 
effectively  discharge  this  responsibility. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy in  as  open  a  manner  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  goals  which  we  all  share,  which  is 
to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace. 

KKPUCS   TO   QUESTIONS 
CAMBODIAN    BOMBING 

The  question  is  whether  there  were  fighter- 
bomber  raids  closer  to  Phnom  Penh  than  10 
to  16  miles.  111  take  this  question  but  I'm 
sure  that  the  Senate  will  also  want  to  ask 
about  it,  and  therefore  I  don't  want  to  go 
Into  all  the  details.  And  also  I  haven't  con- 
sulted all  the  records,  but  the  B-82  operations 
were  confined  to  an  area  within  10  miles. 

Occasionally — but  I  think  very  rarely — 
there  were  some  tactical  air  operations  when 
there  were  military  activities  on  one  side  of 
the  border  that  continued  m  which  the  se- 
quence of  military  operations  continued 
across  the  border,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  them 
occasionally — but>  very  rarely— some  tactical 
air  operations  took  place. 

They  could  have  been  deeper  than  10  miles, 
but  I  doubt  If  they  were  very  much  deeper. 

IMPACT   OF    WATESGATI 

Now  your  other  question  on  the  Impact 
of  Watergate  on  foreign  policy.  The  foreign 
countries  have  to  assess  what  sort  of  a  coun- 


try they're  deaimg  with,  how  steady  it  can 
be  In  the  carrying  out  of  its  commitments 
and  the  degree  of  authority  possessed  by  Its 
leaders.  To  the  extent  that  these  are  affected, 
there  is  a  long-term  effect  on  foreign  policy. 

Our  intention  will  be,  as  I  stated  prior,  to 
this  appointment,  to  emphasize  both  aspects 
of  foreign  policy  on  which  most  Americans 
agree — to  carry  out  a  foreign  policy  that  has 
the  widest  possible  support  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  And  since  I'm  confident  that  that  can 
be  achieved,  I  believe  that  the  effect  of 
Watergate  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
can  be  minimized. 

I  was  aaked  very  early  In  the  Watergate 
affair,  at  the  end  of  April,  whether  it  might 
have  an  effect  on  foreign  policy. 

At  the  time,  one's  knowledge  of  it  was  con- 
fined essentially  to  the  break-in  of  Demo- 
cratic campaign  headquarters.  At  that  time 
I  said  that  If  an  orgy  of  recrimination  set  in. 
it  might  have  an  effect  on  foreign  policy. 

There  Is  no  question  that  If  the  divisions 
in  a  country  grow  too  deep,  then  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  will  be  affected.  And  then, 
people  have  to  decide  whether  it  Is — whether 
the  Issues  on  which  they  are  being  divided 
are  worth  it. 

On  this  I'm  not  now  taking  a  position. 
I'm  just  stating  the  facts  analytically. 

CONSZNBTTS  ERODING 

Now  It  Is  true  that  the  consensus  on  which 
foreign  policy  was  conducted  in  the  late  nine- 
teen-forties  and  through  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties in  eroding  in  part  because  the  conditions 
in  the  world  have  changed  so  enormously. 

In  the  late  nineteen  forties  and  in  the 
nineteen  fifties,  foreign  policy  was  essentially 
designed  to  prevent  what  was  munlsm  from 
entirely  over-running  the  world.  Today,  we 
are  getting  a  foreign  policy  in  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  we  are  engaged  in — with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  try- 
ing to  strengthen  the  traditional  friendship 
with  Europe  and  Japan. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  •  •  •  adequate  de- 
fense budgets,  and  on  the  other  we  are  con- 
ducting negotiations  for  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms.  This  requires  a  complexity 
of  thought  and  a  sophistication  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  that  was  not  called 
for  in  the  forties  and  fifties. 

We've  bad  the  legacy  of  a  war  that  bitter- 
ly divided  Americans.  And  that  has  to  be 
healed.  And  therefore  one  of  the  prime  objec- 
tives of  the  *  *  *  be  to  create  a  consensus 
in  which  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  can  understand  apd 
will  support  the  necessity  of  carrying  'on 
adequate  defense  programs  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

THE   MmOLX  EAST 

The  President  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  Middle  East  Is  an  important  area,  and 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  area,  and  I  will 
pursue,  under  the  President's  direction,  those 
policies  which  are  considered  necessary,  and 
In  the  past  that  has  sometimes  meant  a  less 
than  restrained  profile. 

I'm  asked  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  I  will  conduct  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  regardless 
of  religious  and  national  heritage.  There  Is 
no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  a 
man  of  my  background  could  be  even  con- 
sidered for  an  office  such  as  the  one  to  which 
I  have  been  nominated,  and  that  imposes  on 
me  a  very  grave  responsibility  which  1  will 
pursue  in  the  national  Interest. 

GRAIN   SALES 

With  respect  to  the  grain  sales,  I  think  it 
Is  Important  to  understand  that  there  are 
major  areas  of  American  foreign  policy,  ot 
let  me  rather  put  it,  of  the  American  posi- 
tion in  the  world  in  which  our  approach 
and   realities   are   fundamentally   changing 

For  example,  for  the  entire  postwar  period 
and  the  entire  first  term  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, it  was  considered  axiomatic  that  the 


United  States  could  never  sell  too  much 
grain.  The  entire  farm  policy  and  the  entire 
foreign  policy  as  it  was  expressed — as  it  re- 
lated to  agricultural  policy  proceeded  from 
the  assumption  that  with  our  huge  surpluses 
and  our  huge  productivity  we  could  stand 
for  free  markets.  For  our  almost  entire  poet- 
war  history  we  have  considered  ourselves 
more  or  less  self-sufficient  In  raw  materials. 

Now  we  find  a  greater  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  for  energy.  We  find  that  for 
the  first  time  because  of  a  combination  of 
factors  there  is  a  shortage  of  American  food 
for  export,  and  this  has  profound  conse- 
quences for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy 
when  free  access  to  foreign  markets  had 
been  one  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  our  policy 
previously. 

So  what  we  have  to  change  first  is  our 
traditional  approach,  and  we  have  started 
prior  to  this  appointment  already  a  study 
on  an  interdepartmental  basis  in  this  Gov- 
ernment to  examine  how  over  the  next  five 
to  10  years  world  needs  and  American  pro- 
ductivity could  be  brought  into  some  rela- 
tionship. 

DEPAXTMENT    OPERATION 

I  plan  to  maintain  an  office  In  the  White 
House  and  to  spend  some  of  my  time  in  the 
White  House  on  interdepartmental  matters 
and  on  being  avaUable  to  the  President. 

I  would  expect  that  some  of  my  associates 
would  join  me  in  the  State  Department  to 
ease  the  cultural  shock,  and  I  also  would 
expect  that  some  of  the  head  people  in  the 
State  Department  would  move  to  the  White 
House  in  order  to  see  the  interdepartmental 
operations  from  a  White  House  perspective. 

But  we  would  keep  the  energy  structure 
In  place  for  interdepartmental  business  and 
for  the  Presidential  business. 

We  would  hope  to  give  even  more  vitality 
to  the  operation  of  the  State  Department. 
And  I  can  only  reiterate  that  if  what  has 
been  done  can  be  built  on,  and  if  it  is  to 
last,  it  must  engage  the  commitment  of  the 
professionals  who  will  have  to  carry  on  over 
a  period  of  time.  And  this  will  be  one  of 
my  principal  purposes  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  POSTAL 
SERVICE,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT.  AND  CERTAIN 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  357,  Hil.  9590,  which  will  be 
stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  9590)  mitiring  i4>proprlatio&s 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Oflloe 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill  Is  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  suid  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  or  their  designees,  with 
time  for  debate  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  limited  to  1  hour  and 
debate  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
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ment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal  lim- 
ited to  Yi  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
srield  control  of  the  time  allotted  to  me 
to  the  distlnenilshed  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mowtoya)  .    

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  KH. 
9590,  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
genertd  Government  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, recommends  total  appropriations  in 
the  amoimt  of  $4,823,166,000  which 
amoimt  is  $1,014,300,000  under  the  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1973;  $78,- 
179,000  imder  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  as  amended;  and  $21,- 
557,000  under  the  bill  as  passed  the  House 
of  Represoitatives  in  the  amount  of  $4,- 
844,723.000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  simi  of  $4.8 
billion  recommended  by  the  committee, 
the  bill  involves  an  additional  $44,339,- 
893,000  of  permanent  authorizations 
which  do  not  require  annual  appropria- 
tion actioh  by  the  Congress,  and  these 
are  listed  in  the  tabulation  commencing 
on  page  40  of  the  committee  report  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  committee  has  ab- 
solutely no  control  over  permanent  au- 
thorizations which  represent  commit- 
ments made  and  which  must  be  met. 
Members  will  note  that  the  largest  item 
under  permanent  authorizations  is  $27.5 
billiom.  the  estimated  interest  on  the 
public  debt  for  1974.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $3.3  billloQ  over  the  fiscal  year  1973 
level. 

The  permanent  authorizations  also  In- 
clude funds  that  enable  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  make  refimds  on 
overpayments  of  personal  income  taxes, 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  reimburse 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
customs  duties  collected  for  the  islands, 
pasmients  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund,  and  so  forth. 

Senate  Report  No.  378  is  before  each 
Member,  and  beginning  on  page  42  is  a 
tabulation  which  gives  a  complete  com- 
parison for  each  item  in  the  bill.  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  today  to  the  sig- 
nificant changes  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  and  I  wiU 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  any 
Member  may  have  during  the  coxu«e  or 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill,  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department  total 
11,746.402,000.  This  Is  $3,348,000  under 
the  House-passed  bill;  $49,307,000  over 
the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation:  but 


$16,483,000  imder  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  largest  increase  under  this  title 
applies  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  which  the  committee  reconunends  a 
total  appropriation  of  $1,185,117,000.  an 
increase  of  $35,890,000  or  3  percent  over 
1973.  This  increase  is  composed  of  an 
additional  $12,400,000  allowed  for  the 
accounts,  cc^lectlon,  and  taxpayer  serv- 
ice; and  $23,303,000  additional  for  com- 
pliance activities  over  1973. 

An  increase  of  1,642  additional  per- 
mEuient  full-time  employees  is  recom- 
mended and  authorized  to  permit  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  cope  with 
the  growth  in  population,  economy,  and 
workload. 

The  accounts,  collection,  and  tax- 
payer service  combines  the  delinquent 
accoimts  and  returns  activity — former- 
ly of  the  compliance  appropriation — 
with  an  expanded  taxpayer  service  pro- 
gram and  the  activities  of  the  former 
revenulng  accoimting  and  processing  ap- 
propriation. 

Ilie  compliance  appropriation  pro- 
vides fimds  for  the  activities  which  are 
primarily  responsible  for  promoting  high 
volimtary  compliance  with  the  tax  laws 
and  for  carrying  out  the  law  enforce- 
ment programs  assigned  to  the  Service. 

I  wish  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
the  committee  conducted  special  hear- 
ings earlier  this  year  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  taxpayer  assistance 
and  compliance  programs.  The  objective 
was  twofold :  Rrst,  a  desire  by  the  com- 
mittee to  have  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  the 
taxpayer  while  also  maintaining  its  role 
of  seeing  that  all  taxpayers  pay  their 
taxes  in  a  fair  manner;  and  second,  an 
attempt  to  have  the  IRS  develop  pro- 
cedures whereby  certain  inequities  which 
exist  in  the  administration  of  the  tax 
system  would  be  eliminated. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  hearings 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  were 
informative  as  well  as  constructive. 
These  special  hearings  raised  several 
points  and  presented  recommendations 
which  the  Service  was  requested  to  ex- 
plore. The  committee  is  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  IRS  has  studied  these  items  and 
instigated  programs  that  will  better 
serve  the  taxpajdng  public. 

I  submit  at  this  point  for  the  record, 
a  brief  r^sum4  of  these  recommendations 
and  their  status,  which  appears  on  page 
11  of  Senate  Report  No.  378. 

There  being  objection,  the  r4stun4  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Committee  requested  that  the  Serv- 
ice present  taxpayers  undergoing  audit  or 
collection  with  a  brief  written  explanation 
of  the  procedure.  The  purpose  of  this  notice 
wotild  be  to  Identify  taxpayer  rights,  obliga- 
tions, appeal  procedures,  names  of  super- 
visors who  win  entertain  complaints,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  suspected  of  a  crime. 
The  Service  has  informed  the  Committee 
that  it  has  revised  Its  initial  aiidlt  notifica- 
tion letter  to  taxpayers  Indicating  (a)  why 
the  taxpayer  Is  being  y^tacted;  (b)  why 
the  action  is  necessary;  (c)  the  audit  pro- 
cedure; (d)  the  appeal  rights;  and  (e)  a 
statement  that  the  examination  does  not 
Imply  dishonesty  or  suspected  criminal 
llabUlty.  Also,  the  Service  assured  the  Com- 
mittee that  these  Items  would  be  stated 
orally  at  the  beginning  of  an  audit. 

2.  The  Committee  called  for  IRS  to  pro- 


vide taxpayers  with  an  understandable  book- 
let setting  forth  IRS  procedures,  on  tax  en- 
forcement. The  Service  Is  preparing  this 
booklet  as  weU  as  other  pamphlets,  news  ar- 
ticle* and  films  which  will  help  taxpayers  un- 
derstand the  tax  laws. 

3.  In  complying  with  the  CXnnmlttee's  re- 
quest to  simplify  audit  and  collection  forms, 
the  Service  has  updated  and  revised  these 
tonaa — many  wUl  be  distributed  to  field  of- 
fices soon — to  Improve  the  taxpayer's  under- 
standing of  Service  procedures. 

4.  The  Service  recognised  the  Importance 
of  Informing  taxpayers  of  their  rights  as 
noted  by  the  Committee.  Therefore,  the 
Service  prepared  new  instructional  material 
reinforcing  this  principle  and  revised  letters 
to  taxpayers  under  audit  detailing  their  ap- 
peal rights. 

6.  An  important  concern  of  this  Committee 
was  the  poaalbUlty  that  production  goals 
measured  an  Individual's  career  progress.  The 
Service  assured  the  Committee  that,  since 
1961,  it  has  prohibited  the  use  of  individual 
production  statistics  as  a  means  of  evalua- 
ting employees.  To  emphasize  the  Service's 
position.  It  is  revising  policy  statements  to 
ensure  that  quantifiable  production  measure- 
ments are  not  used  to  evaluate  or  promote 
employees. 

6.  The  Committee  recommended  that  IRS 
review  Its  appeals  procediues  with  the  idea 
of  streamlining  the  process  to  abate  the 
expense  and  confusion  that  exists.  The  Serv- 
ice Informed  the  Committee  that  a  special 
effort  Is  being  made  to  see  that  taxpayers 
understand  the  examination  process,  appeal 
rights,  and  options  that  are  available  to  them, 
including  processing  of  smaU  casee  in  the  tax 
court. 

7.  The  Service,  In  response  to  the  Commit- 
tee's request,  has  taken  several  steps  to  Im- 
prove the  Instructional  approach  and  tech- 
nical content  of  the  training  given  Taxpayer 
Service  Representatives.  The  IRS,  reportedly. 
Is  also  continuing  to  improve  the  training 
of  Revenue  Officers  and  Revenue  Agents  with 
new  materials  and  a  strong  en^>hasls  on  tax- 
payer relations. 

8.  The  Committee  expressed  concern  toward 
IRS's  compliance  with  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  As  a  result,  in  the  past  few 
ntonths,  the  Service  has  accelerated  its  effort 
to  comply  with  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  A  policy  statement  has  been  revised  to 
guide  officials  in  evaluating  requests  for  in- 
formation; authority  to  classify  material  as 
being  unavaUable  to  the  public  Is  now  limited 
to  fewer  officials;  and,  the  bulk  of  the  IRS 
manual,  plus  statistical  publications  and 
training  materials,  are  on  the  pubUc  reading 
room  shelves.  Regrardless  of  the  outcome  of 
litigation  relating  to  the  publishing  of  all 
private  rulings  and  technical  advice,  the 
Service  has  assured  the  Committee  that  It 
wUl  undertake  to  communicate  Its  Inter- 
pretative positions  and  its  guidelines  and 
"niles  of  thumb"  more  widely  and  effectively. 

The  Committee  expects  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  pursue  other  Commit- 
tee recommendations  with  equal  vigor  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Committee  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  For  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  previously 
administered  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  funds  are  recommended  in  the 
amount  of  $73,000,000,  the  budget  esti- 
mate, for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  amount  is 
an  Increase  of  $1.5  million  over  the  House 
allowance. 

The  functions  that  this  bureau  per- 
forms are  of  great  importance  and  the 
committee  believes  that  the  full  amount 
requested  should  be  allowed.  Further  re- 
ductions in  the  illicit  liquor  program 
could  severely  reduce  effective  law  en- 
forcement in  this  area  and  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  now  is  not  the  time  to 
reduce  this  particular  agency. 
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For  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  recently 
renamed  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $221,200,000,  an  increase  of  $7.500,- 
000 — 3.4  percent — and  181  additional  po- 
sitions over  1973.  Additional  vehicles,  air- 
craft, and  improved  detection  and  other 
technical  equipment  to  enable  the  Bu- 
reau to  control  more  effectively  the  il- 
legal imix>rtation  of  narcotics  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  were  allowed  by  the 
committee. 

For  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  under  title 
n  of  the  bill,  the  committee  concurred 
with  the  House  and  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,373,000,000  for  payment 
to  the  Postal  Service  Fund,  a  decrease  of 
$96,000  under  the  estimate. 

As  stated  in  prior  reports,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  committee  that  Congress 
made  its  determination  as  to  rates  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  and 
that  nothing  in  this  appropriation  is  in- 
tended to  disturb  that  determination. 

Like  the  House,  the  committee,  as  in 
the  past,  declines  to  earmark  any  of  the 
funds  recommended  to  be  appropriated 
for  any  specific  purpose,  as  the  Congress 
is  no  longer  in  the  ratemaklng  business; 
however,  the  bill  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  $142,333,500 — or  half  of  the  request — 
from  the  Postal  F^md  to  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  in- 
creases in  unfunded  liability  which  re- 
sult from  increases  in  pay  and  retire- 
ment benefits  authorized  for  Postal  em- 
ployees on  or  after  May  1,  1971. 

The  Postal  Service  insists  that  the 
Congress  should  appropriate  for  the  con- 
tribution,  and  OMB  insists  that  the 
Postal  Service  should  pay  it.  The  fact  Is 
that  a  payment  must  be  made  soon  and 
the  committee  feels,  as  does  the  House, 
that  the  amount  recommended  is  8u£Q- 
cient  for  the  present  or  until  such  time 
as  the  matter  is  resolved  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committees  of  the 
Congress. 

Under  title  m— Executive  Office  of  the 
President — a  total  appropriation  of 
$249,633,000  is  recommended.  This  is 
$480,213,000  under  the  prior  year's  ap- 
propriation, and  $27,091,000  under  the 
budget  estimate.  The  decrease  from  1973 
results  from  the  fact  that  a  total  of 
$592.5  million  was  appropriated  for  Dis- 
aster Relief  in  1973  and  only  $100  mil- 
lion was  requested  in  the  1974  budget. 
NoT«. — Budget  amendment  of  August  7, 
1973,  proposes  an  additional  $300  million. 

For  Disaster  Relief,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended $100  million.  The  $100  mil- 
lion budget  request  represented  an  es- 
timate of  need  based  on  the  incidence  of 
major  disasters  at  the  time  the  1974 
budget  was  submitted.  Since  that  time 
however,  36  major  disasters  in  twenty-six 
States  have  been  declared  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  committee's  action  on 
the  bill  a  budget  amendment  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
requesting  an  additional  $300,000,000.  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  aforementioned  budget  amendment. 

Included  under  this  title  is  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
for  which  the  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $55,000,000,  an  increase  of  $3,- 
144,000  over  fiscal  year  1973  and  $8.5 
mllllcm  over  the  House,  but  $10  million 
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under  the  estimate.  This  Office  supervises 
and  directs  drug  abuse  programs  former- 
ly scattered  among  many  Federal  agen- 
cies and,  hopefully,  will  effectuate  a  co- 
ordinated, unified  attack  on  dnig  addic- 
tion and  its  degrading  effects.  The  in- 
crease allowed  over  1973  provides  for 
funding  133  man-years  of  employment 
and  for  treatment  expansion  and  new 
contracts  with  single  State  agencies  and 
establishing  central  Intake  facilities  at 
several  large  cities. 

OmCE  OP  ICANAGEMENT  AKD  BUDGET 

The  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $19,100,000  for  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  a  decrease  of 
$5Q0,000  under  the  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
)priation,  and  a  decrease  of  $500,000 
the  amount  requested. 
Certain  management  and  policy  func- 
together  with  personnel  were  trans- 
from  the  Office  of  Management 
Budget  to  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
stration  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
of  May  9,  1973.  The  total  annual 
cdB^^f  the  transfer  is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000.  OMB  did  not 
make  corresponding  adjustments  in  Its 
budget  request  and  personnel  celling. 
The  committee  has  taken  this  action  into 
consideration  in  making  its  recom- 
mendation and  feels  that  the  fimds 
recommended  are  sufficient  to  continue 
the  employment  of  personnel  at  last 
year's  level. 

GENERAL   GOVERNMENT 

For  agencies  imder  title  IV — General 
Oovemment — a  total  appropriation  of 
$1,454,131,000  is  recommended.  This  is 
$546,394,000  under  the  prior  year's  ap- 
propriation. This  large  reduction  re- 
sults from  the  change  in  funding  for 
Federal  construction  projects  from  direct 
appropriations  to  lease  purchase  con- 
tracts under  the  Public  Buildings  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1972. 

CIVn.  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  CivU 
Service  Commission,  a  total  of  $65,774,- 
000,  the  budget  estimate,  is  recom- 
mended. These  fimds  provide  for  first, 
keeping  personnel  policies  current;  sec- 
ond, staffing  for  Federal  emplojmient; 
third,  assuring  fitness  and  suitability  In 
Federal  emplojonent;  and  fourth,  Im- 
proving personnel  management. 

E^UAli  EMPLOrMKNT  OPPOETONITT  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  important  functions 
ol  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  to 
assure  a  merit  work  force  so  that  the 
public  can  be  guaranteed  a  personnel 
management  program  and  a  work  force 
of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  equally  vital 
and  Important  that  all  citizens,  regard- 
lesr  of  race,  color,  creed,-  sex,  or  ethnic 
background,  be  afforded  and  given  equal 
employment  opportunities  in  the  Federal 
service.  The  CIvU  Service  Commission  is 
urged  to  pursue  a  program  of  affirmative 
action  to  assure  equal  opportunity  in 
Federal  employment  and  the  committee 
has  directed  that  this  program  be  given 
the  highest  priority. 

While  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  taken  some  measures  to  assure  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments, the  committee  after  hearing  the. 
Commission's  budget  requests  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Commission  has  not  suf- 


ficiently pursued  its  obligations  under  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  act.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee has  specifically  directed  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to: 

First,  Increase  Its  staff  and  efforts  in 
the  area  of  testing  for  Job  relevancy 
rather  than  to  add  more  persons  to  em- 
ployment roles.  The  Commission  should 
shift  emphasis  from  personnel  manage- 
ment evaluation  programs.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  it  does  little  good 
to  make  large  expenditures  in  program 
evaluation  when  the  source  of  many 
problems  of  inequality  of  opportunity  in 
the  Federal  service  lies  in  111-concelved 
tests  that  sometimes  reflect  cultural 
biases  and  do  not  fairly  measure  intelli- 
gence and  ability.  Particular  emphasis  is 
to  be  placed  in  specifically  determining 
those  positions  where  ability  In  the 
Spanish  language  is  essential  for  suc- 
cessful job  performance — that  is,  border 
patrol  positions  in  INS;  public  contact 
positions  in  areas  of  high  Spanish- 
speaking  population— and  then  aggres- 
sively recruiting  Spanish -speaking  per- 
sonnel to  fill  the  positions. 

Second.  Pursue  the  16-point  program 
more  aggressively  overall,  but  particu- 
larly in  its  own  offices  and  bureaus  and  to 
give  full  consideration  to  Spanish-speak- 
ing persons  for  its  mission-related  occu- 
tmtions  and  executive  positions. 

Third.  Advance  the  16-point  progrsmi 
more  aggressively  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral service  by  requiring  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  with  poor  records  in 
the  employment  of  Spanish-speaking 
persons  to  have  full-time  competent  16- 
point  program  coordinators. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  re- 
vealed that  certain  Federal  agencies 
have  not  fully  complied  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
program  and  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  fulfilling  the  administration's 
pledges  In  this  regard.  The  committee 
urges  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
take  necessary  steps  and  measures  to 
obtain  compliance  from  thoee  Federal 
agencies  not  actually  in  compliance  with 
the  Commission's  directives  regarding 
this  matter. 

For  all  activities  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  appropriation  of 
$579,068,000.  This  amount  is  $15,466,000 
under  the  1974  estimate;  $11,224,000 
under  the  House  allowance;  and  $369,- 
217,000  under  1973. 

OPERATING    EXPENSES 

For  operating  expenses  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  committee 
recommends  new  budget — obllgation- 
al — authority  of  $380,582,000,  a  decrease 
of  $10  million  under  the  House.  In  addi- 
tion the  Committee  recommends  that 
$100  million  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  1973  "Construction"  appropriation 
account  which  contains  an  unobligated 
balance  of  $203  million.  Thus  a  total  of 
$480,582,000,  or  an  increase  of  $38  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  Is  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  basic  real  property  oper- 
ations of  OSA,  Including  acquisition, 
operation,  maintenance,  protection,  and 
utilization  of  general  purpose  buildings 
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and  space  and  for  overaU  direction  of 
buildings,  design,  construction,  and  re- 
pair and  modernization.  The  House  bill 
did  not  provide  for  the  transfer  of  un- 
obligated funds  from  construction,  as 
requested. 

KXPAIB    AND    nCBOVXlCXirT    OT   FOBUC 

BujLBmaB 

The  stun  of  $82  million  is  also  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  unobligated  1973  Con- 
struction fimds,  for  day  to  day  main- 
tenance repair  work  of  all  types,  repairs, 
remodeling,  improvement  of  space,  al- 
terations, conversions,  and  extensions 
of  federally  owned  buildings  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  OSA. 

While  the  Senate  committee  con- 
curred with  the  House  in  the  amount  al- 
lowed, it  did  not  agree  with  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  source  derivation  of  the 
funds.  The  House  recommended  that 
these  funds  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Operating  Expenses,"  Public  Buildings 
Service,  and  as  previously  stated,  the 
Senate  Committee  recommends  that  the 
$82  million  be  derived  from  the  unob- 
ligated 1973  "Construction"  account 
balance. 

coNnsucnoN 

For  the  "Construction"  accoimt,  the 
committee  recommends  the  budget  esti- 
mate—$2,572,000 — to  be  reapproprlated 
from  existing  funds  in  this  account  for 
two  border  stations — one  in  Alaska  and 
the  other  at  San  Diego;  and  for  two  Fed- 
eral ofBce  building  projects — one  in  Pay- 
etteville.  Ark.  and  the  other  at  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.  The  House  recommended 
that  the  projects  be  constructed  by  direct 
appropriation,  whereas  the  Senate  com- 
mittee recommends  that  presently  avail- 
able funds  be  reapproprlated  to  fimd 
the  projects. 

DKrKMSK    Civn.    FKKPAKCDNXSS    AGZNCT 

The  committee  reconunends  $50  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $10.3  milllan  under 
1973  and  $14.1  million  under  the  1974 
estimate,  for  operation  suid  maintenance 
of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness 
Agency,  and  in  addition  it  made  a  propor- 
tionate cut  of  $4.4  million  in  the  re- 
search, shelter  survey  and  marking  ac- 
count. The  committee  felt  that  the  pro- 
grams were  not  so  urgent  as  to  require 
full  funding  especially  in  view  of  rela- 
tively serious  fiscal  problems  confront- 
ing the  Oovemment  at  this  time. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  enjoyed 
working  together  with  the  fine  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  ranldng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon) participated  actively  in  the  hear- 
ings and  in  the  markup  of  the  bill  and 
thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  before  the  Sen- 
ate. So  did  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattield)  . 

I  shall  now  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  propounded  at  this 
time.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 


shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreement  to  this  order. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  question  with  respect  to  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  request.  As  I  imderstand 
It.  the  action  taken  by  the  committee  on 
page  17  of  the  com^ttee  bill  which  au- 
thorized the  House  language  appearing  at 
lines  9  through  11  was  struck  by  the 
committee  after  approval  by  the  House. 
That  relates  to  approval  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Conunlttees  on  Appn^ria- 
tlons. 

Since  that  is  one  of  the  issues  that  I 
would  like  to  raise  in  my  amendments.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  exclude  Uiat  one  pro- 
vision in  his  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  what  he  has 
in  mind. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
17  of  the  committee  bill,  starting  on  page 
9,  following  the  word  "available"  the  fol- 
lowing language  was  struck  by  the  com- 
mittee, "after  approval  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions . . ." 

I  was  wondering  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  might  exclude  that  lan- 
guage from  his  motion  so  that  we  could 
act  on  that  matter  separately. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
beUeve  that  under  my  request  the  Sen- 
ator is  free  to  act  on  this  language  any- 
way. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  imderstand  it,  I 
think  I  would  be  free  to  move  to  strike. 
However,  I  prefer  not  to  have  it  in  the 
first  place,  which  is  why  I  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill  to 
exclude  that  provision  from  his  motion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  the  purpose  the  Senator  is 
seeking  to  accomplish  when  he  can  do 
the  same  thing  even  after  my  request  is 
granted.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
can  proceed  to  amend  any  part  of  the 
bill,  because  it  will  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  if  my  request  is  granted.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  withhold  his 
request  for  a  short  period  of  time?  I  will 
not  ask  for  a  quorum  call.  However,  I  will 
get  back  to  the  point  later.  I  believe  the 
procedure  advanced  in  my  suggestion  is 
correct.  However,  I  withhold  it  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  fall 
to  see  the  Senator's  point.  The  Senator 
has  stated  that  he  can  offer  any  amend- 
ment he  wishes  to  the  section. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  my 
suggestion  was  based  on  a  conference 
with  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  3^eld  to  me  so  that  I  might  make 
my  statement  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  defer 
my  request  temporarily  so  that  I  might 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  statement  on 
the  bill.  In  the  meantime  the  Senator 


from  Minnesota  can  make  further  In- 
quiry concerning  his  position  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  before 
commenting  directly  <m  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Government 
appropriations  bill,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  dlstingiiished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  who  is  managing 
the  bill  today,  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  worked  on 
this  legislation,  and  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance they  have  provided.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  senior  Seiuitor  from  Aricsinsas. 
for  his  dlUgent  work  and  leadership  on 
the  full  committee.  Without  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  bill  would  have  reached  the  floor 
in  such  fine  form.  While  there  are  few 
monumental  new  programs  in  this  bill, 
we  must  remember  that  without  the 
functions  funded  in  this  blU  there  would 
be  no  funds  to  finance  expenditures  of 
the  other  agencies  and  branches  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient,  including  our  own. 
Spending  programs  foimd  in  other  ap- 
propriations bills  would  be  mesuilngless 
without  the  funds  authorized  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Funds  for  the  operations  of  the  White 
House  are  found  in  this  bill.  Funds  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
have  become  controversial  this  year,  be- 
cause of  the  Watergate  hearings,  the 
impoundment  question,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  executive  privilege.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  branch  of 
Government  is  an  equal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment entitled  to  the  funds  necessary 
to  provide  the  services  on  which  the  Na- 
tion so  strongly  depends.  The  fimds  for 
functions  such  as  the  Domestic  Coimcil. 
the  National  Security  Coiuicil.  the  emer- 
gency fund  for  the  President,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
fund  for  special  projects  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  aU  included  in  this  bill. 

While  in  this  year  there  are  political 
overtones  surroimding  these  funds,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  are  the  fimds  of  the  President's  ad- 
visers. The  advisers  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent must  rely,  if  he  is  to  assimilate  the 
vast  amounts  of  information  which  goes 
into  decisionmaking  by  that  branch  of 
Government.  Aside  from  these  opera- 
tions, which  have  had  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest  these  days,  there  are  funds 
for  projects  which  affect  the  lives  of  all 
Americans,  such  as  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  national  disasters. 

By  and  large  we  are  considering  to- 
day the  fimds  for  the  general  govern- 
mental suitivlties  of  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment— the  levying  and  collection  of 
taxes,  the  monetary  duties  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  personnel  management  and  re- 
tirement programs  of  the  Civil  Service 
Conunission  and  the  general  housekeep- 
ing and  oversight  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. These  funds  permit  us  to  finance 
and  Implement  the  policies  carried  out 
by  various  departments  and  sigencles  of 
the  Government.  While  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  outlined  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  bill  and  I  will  not 
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delay  by  going  over  many  of  these  mat- 
ters a  second  time,  there  are  a  few  items 
that  are  noteworthy  of  further  elabora- 
tion and  I  will  take  Just  a  few  minutes 
to  cover  them. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  item  which 
concerns  the  subcommittee,  particularly 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatiuld)  and  myself,  who  are  both  ex- 
Governors.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mended an  almost  20  percent  reduction 
of  the  activities  of  the  Defense  C^vll  Pre- 
paredness Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Tlie  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  have  served  as  Governors  or 
State  legislators  have  developed  firm 
conclusion  as  to  necessity  of  further 
fimdlng  of  these  activities  at  an  ever  in- 
creasing level.  Appropriations  for  this 
agency  over  the  years  have  increased  by 
$10  million  in  the  2  years  between  1971 
and  1973.  The  Appropriations  Comiait- 
tee,  by  recommending  this  cut,  is  merely 
funding  this  ofQce  at  the  same  rate  it  was 
funded  in  1971. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  functions 
of  this  agency,  such  as  malting  fallout 
shelters,  building  a  civilian  defense  pro- 
gram, and  planning  emergency  assist- 
ance for  States  and  local  governments  in 
the  postattack  period,  the  subcommit- 
tee feels  that  this  expanding  funding 
rate  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  although 
now  defimct,  was  to  deal  with  natural 
disasters.  Msiny  of  these  functions  have 
been  completed,  and  many  of  them  are 
worthless  relics  of  the  cold  war  and  can 
In  all  likelihood  be  reduced  much  fur- 
ther than  they  already  have  been.  There- 
fore, the  committee  has  made  the  first 
move  in  recommending  a  significant  re- 
duction now,  and  we  intend  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  in  the  near  future  to  ex- 
amine these  programs  and  their  continu- 
ing needs. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $19.1  million  for  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  $500,000  under  the  budget  estimate 
from  the  amoimt  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  committee  made  this  re- 
duction because  of  the  transfers  of  per- 
soimel  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration which  has  made  ttiis  reduction 
in  fimding  possible.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  tliat  one  of  the  functions  of 
this  Congress  should  be  to  make  OMB 
tighten  its  belt  Just  as  it  has  worked  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  programs  which 
we  have  recommended  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
nm  a  responsible  Government.  It  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  pointed  out  that  OMB  must 
play  a  strong  leadership  role  in  the  im- 
provement of  financial  management  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
When  we  ccxisider  that  20  years  ago  this 
same  agency  had  over  400  employees  and 
was  then  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  overseeing  a  $70  bilUon  budget,  the 
relatively  minute  growth  of  OMB  be- 
comes apparent.  Today,  the  same  agency 
is  responsible  for  a  budget  nearly  4  times 
as  large,  yet  it  has  only  628  employees. 
In  light  of  the  bulging  Federal  bureauc- 
nu:y.  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  should  be  commended  for  holding 


down  the  size  of  their  agency.  Because 
there  is  disenchantment  with  some  of 
the  policies  of  OMB  we  should  not  act 
unwisely  and  cut  their  appropriations 
further. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarlts  by  urging 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  bill  which  the 
coounlttee  has  sent  you  after  weeks  of 
hearings  and  deliberations. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
firm.  fair,  and  methodical  manner  in 
which  he  has  presided  over  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  further  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  if  he  has  changed 
his  position  on  my  request. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  inquiry. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  will  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$17,600,000"  and  insert 
"•18.186.000". 

On  page  3,  Une  10,  after  the  word  "Direc- 
tor", strike  out  "$71,500,000"  and  Insert 
"$73,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  21,  after  "(22  n.S.C.  401)", 
strUce  out  "$222,200,000"  and  Insert  "$221,- 
200,000". 

On  page  4,  line  8,  after  the  word  "commls- 
tor",  strike  out  "$71,600,000"  and  Insert 
"$23,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  6,  after  the  word  "appli- 
cants", strike  out  "$631,683,000"  and  Insert 
"$630,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Com- 
missioner", strike  out  "$622,430,000"  and  In- 
sert "$620,430,000". 

On  page  8,  line  12,  after  "0&-18",  strike 
out  "$60,000,000"  and  Insert  "$66,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  18,  after  "3109",  strike  out 
"$16,000,000"  and   Insert   "$19,100,000". 

On  page  10,  line  24.  after  "6  U.8.C.  3109". 

strike  out  "$2,070,000"  and  Insert  "$1,600,000". 

On  page  11,  line  13,  after  "(Public  Law  92- 

266)",   strike   out   "$21,600,000"   and   insert 

"$30,000,000". 

On  page  11,  after  line  13,  insert: 

"Special  Assistanck  to  the  President 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Vice 
President  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  specially  assigned 
functions.  Including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  services  as  authorized  by  5  VS.C. 
3109,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for 
grade  OS-18,  compensation  for  one  position 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  level  H  of 
the  Executive  schedule,  and  other  personal 
services  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
law  regulating  the  employment  and  com- 
p>en&ation  of  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice, $676,000." 

At  the  top  of  page  12,  Insert: 

"special  projects 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  provide  staff 
assistance  for  the  President  in  connection 
with  special  projects,  to  be  expended  In  his 
discretion  and  without  regard  to  such  pro- 
visions of  law  regarding  expenditure  of  Oov- 
ernment  funds  or  the  comp>ensation  and  em- 
plojrment  of  p)ersons  In  the  Oovernment  serv- 
ice as  he  may  specify,  $1,000,000:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  this 
appropriation  may  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
appropriation  for  'Salaries  and  expenses.  The 
White  House  Office',  for  administrative  ex- 
penses :  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$10,000    shall    be    available    for    aUocatlon 


within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses: Provided  further.  That  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  furnished 
quarterly  with  a  detaUed  accounting  of  ex- 
penditures made  from  these  funds." 

On  page  12,  line  22,  after  "section  3109". 
Insert  a  comma  and  "at  such  per  diem  rates 
for  Individuals  as  the  President  may  specify, 
and  other  personal  services  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  em- 
ployment and  compensation  of  persons  In 
the  Oovemment  service";  and,  on  page  13,. 
after  "(not  to  exceed  $76,000) ",  Insert  a  com- 
ma and  "and  official  entertainment  expenses 
of  the  President,  to  be  accounted  for  solely 
on  bis  certificate; ". 

On  page  16,  line  18,  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", strike  out  "$200,000"  and  Insert 
"$240,000". 

On  page  17,  line  6,  after  the  word  "mov- 
ing", strike  out  "$390,683,000"  and  Insert 
"•480,582.000,  of  which  $100,000,000  shaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  appropriation 
made  In  the  Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1973,  for  "Construction,  Public 
Buildings  Projects":";  and.  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "available",  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "after  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,". 

On  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
strike  out  ""Public  BuUdlngs  Service,  Opera- 
ting Expenses'"',  and  Insert  "made  in  the 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1973,  for  "Construction,  Public  BuUdlngs 
Projects":" 

On  page  18,  at  the  begmnlng  of  line  23. 
strike  out  "For  an  additional  amount  for 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  con- 
struction, pivsiiant  to  the  Public  BuUdlngs 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended  (40  VS.C.  601-616) , 
In  addition  to  the  sums  heretofore  appro- 
priated for  such  projects,  $2,672,000,  as  fol- 
lows:    Border     Station,     Alaska    Highway, 
Alaska,  $732,000;  courthouse  and  Federal  of- 
fice  buUdlng  FayettevUle,  Arkansas,  $140,- 
000;    Border  Station,  San  Diego,  California.. 
$1,100,000;  and  Federal  office  buUdlng.  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  $600,000;  to  remain  available 
until  expended"  and  Insert  "An  amount  of 
$2,672,000  heretofore  apprc^riated  under  this, 
beading  shall  be  avaUable  untu  expended  for 
construction,  pursuant  to  the  Public  BuUd- 
lngs  Act   of    1959,   as   amended    (40   U.S.C. 
601-615),  and  shaU  be  In  addition  to  the 
sums  heretofore  appropriated  for  such  proj- 
ects, as  follows :  Border  Station,  Alaska  High- 
way, Alaska,  $732,000;  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral  office  building,  FayettevUle,  Arkansas. 
$140,000:    Border  Station,  San  Diego.   Cali- 
fornia, $1,100,000;  and  Federal  office  buUd- 
lng. Buffalo,  New  York,  $600,000";  on  page  19, 
line    19,   after  the   word   "the",   insert  "un- 
obligated balance  of  the":   and,  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "$203,312,000" 
and  Insert  "$18,740,000". 

On  page  20,  line  11,  after  "$500,000",  in- 
sert "to  remain  available  until  expended". 

On  page  20,  line  24,  after  the  word  "fur- 
nishings." strUce  out  "$7,512,000"  and  in- 
sert "$7,000,000". 

On  page  21,  Ine  8,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$95,000,000"  and  Insert  "$97,000,- 
000". 

On  page  21,  line  16,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", strike  out  "$33,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$33,230,000":  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "which",  strike  out  "$600,000"  and  In- 
sert "$730,000";  and,  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "amended".  Insert  a  comma  and 
"shall  remain  avaUable  until  expended". 

On  page  23,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Pro- 
vided", strike  out  "That  none  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  heading  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  any  other  account  nor 
for  the  funding  of  any  activities  other  than 
those  specifically  authorized  under  this  head- 
ing" and  insert  "That  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  to  acquire  leasehold  in- 
terests In  property,  tor  periods  not  in  ex- 
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cess  of  twenty  years,  for  the  storage,  security, 
and  maintenance  of  strategic,  critical,  and 
other  materials  In  the  national  and  sup- 
plemental stockpiles  provided  said  leasehold 
Interests  are  at  nominal  cost  to  the  Oovern- 
ment:  Provided  further,  That  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  no  limita- 
tion on  the  value  of  surplus  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which,  in  accordance  with 
section  6  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  BCa- 
terals  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98e),  may 
be  transferred  without  reimbursement  to 
the  national  stockpile:  Provided  further. 
That  during  the  current  fiscal  year  materials 
In  the  inventory  maintained  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  3061-2166),  and  excess  ma- 
terials In  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  the  disposition  of  which 
Is  authorized  by  law.  shall  be  available,  with- 
out reimbursement,  for  transfer  at  fair  mar- 
ket value  to  contractors  as  payment  for  ex- 
penses (Including  transportation  and  other 
accessorial  expenses)  of  acquisition  of  ma- 
terials, or  of  refining,  processing,  or  other- 
wise beueflclatlng  materials,  or  of  rotating 
materials,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (60  U.S.C.  98b),  and  of  processing  and 
refining  materials  pursuant  to  section  303(d) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended   (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093(d))." 

On  page  25,  line  14.  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", strike  out  "$3,370,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  4,  after  the  word  'exceed", 
strike  out  "$40,000,000"  and  Insert  "$44,703,- 
000". 

On  page  27.  after  line  13.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  any 
appropriation  made  available  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  any 
other  such  appropriation,  but  no  such  ap- 
propriation shall  be  Increased  thereby  more 
than  2  per  centum:  Provided,  that  such 
transfers  shall  apply  only  to  operating  ex- 
I>enses,  and  shaU  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate 
the  amount  of  $2,000,000." 

On  page  27,  after  line  21,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
exp>enses  (Including  expenses  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  any  person)  Incurred 
In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  title  of  all 
(or  any  portion)  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval 
facility,  Seattle,  Washington,  to  any  person 
or  entity  for  aviation  use." 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
strike  out  "$6,760,000"  and  Insert  "$6,- 
480.000";  and.  In  line  9,  after  the  word 
"Judge",  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $1,000,000  of  this  appropriation 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  for 
equipment,  furniture,  furnishings  and  acces- 
sories, required  for  the  new  Tax  Court  build- 
ing and,  whenever  determined  by  the  Court 
to  be  necessary,  without  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  6)." 

On  page  28,  line  21,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike   out   "$63,500,000",   and   Insert   "$50,- 

000.000". 

On  page  29,  line  10,  after  the  word  "equip- 
ment", strike  out  "$24,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$20,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

On  page  30,  line  16,  after  the  word  "serv- 
Ices',  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$6,000,000". 

On  page  30,  line  24,  strike  out  "$200,000" 
and  Insert  "$250,000". 

On  page  34,  line  I,  after  the  word  "from" 
insert  "Cuba". 

On  page  34,  line  3,  after  the  word  "resi- 
dence", insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  an  affidavit 
signed  by  any  such  person  shall  be  consid- 
ered prima  facie  evidence  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  with  respect  to  bis 
status  have  been  compiled  with:   Provided 


further.  That  any  person  making  a  false  affi- 
davit shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$4,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both:  Provided  further.  That  the 
above  penal  clause  shall  be  In  addition  to, 
and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  pro- 
visions of  existing  law:":  and.  In  line  15,  after 
the  word  "Government."  insert  "This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  or  to  nationals  of  those  coun- 
tries allied  with  the  United  States  in  the  cur- 
rent defense  effort,  or  to  temporary  employ- 
ment of  translators,  or  to  temporary  employ- 
days)   as  a  result  of  emergencies." 

On  page  38,  after  line  13,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Sec.  610.  Funds  made  available  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  to  the  "Buildings  manage- 
ment fund"  (40  U.S.C.  490  (f)).  and  the 
"Postal  Service  fund"  (39  U.S.C.  2003), 
shall  be  available  for  employment  of  guards 
for  all  buildings  and  areas  owned  or  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  or  the  Postal 
Service  and  under  the  charge  and  control  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  or  the 
Postal  Service,  and  such  guards  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  such  property,  the  powers 
of  special  policemen  provided  by  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1948  (62  Stat. 
281;  40  U.S.C.  318),  but  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  Federal  property  as 
otherwise  required  by  the  proviso  contained 
In  said  section,  and.  as  to  property  owned 
or  occupied  by  the  Postal  Service,  the  Post- 
master General  may  take  the  same  actions 
as  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
nuiy  take  under  the  provisions  of  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1948  (622  Stat. 
281:  40  U.S.C.  318a,  318b)  attaching  thereto 
penal  consequences  under  the  authority  and 
vtrlthln  the  limits  provided  in  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  June  1.  1948  (62  Stat.  281;  40 
use.  318c)." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  series  of  amendments  affecting  the  ap- 
propriations for  operations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive OflQce  of  the  President.  May  I 
say,  before  I  call  up  any  of  these  amend- 
ments, how  deeply  I  respect  the  excellent 
work  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  (Mr.  Mondale)  and 
the  fine  bill  which  the  committee  has  re- 
ported. I  support  that  bill,  though  I  think 
it  involves,  in  terms  of  the  Executive 
Office,  severe  policy  questions  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  attention  in 
excruciating  detail  during  the  Water- 
gate hearings,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Ervin. 

The  first  amendment  I  shall  call  up 
affects  the  budget  for  the  so-called  Do- 
mestic Coimcil.  I  call  up  that  amend- 
ment, which  is  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglkton),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson;. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
QovERN),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ( Mr.  Abourezk  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  resMi  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  4  strike  out  "$1,100,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$350,000". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  do  1 
correctly  understand  we  are  under  con- 
trolled time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  so-called  Domestic  Council  from 


the  $1,100,000  provided  in  the  pending 
bill  to  a  figure  of  $350,000. 

This  is  more  than  just  a  matter  of 
money.  It  Is  a  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government,  and 
more  fundamentally  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  have  learned  from  Watergate 
the  essentiality  of  forcing  executive  de- 
cisions out  into  the  open  again  and  into 
the  public  forum,  so  that  such  decisions 
must  respond  to  the  fact-finding  proc- 
esses of  Congress,  and  in  an  environ- 
ment where  the  traditional  executive 
agencies  are  once  again  empowered  to 
administer  the  laws  and  are  made  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  and  to  Congress. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about. 

Virtually  every  Member  of  this  body, 
at  some  point  in  the  past  4  years,  has 
experienced  the  frustration  brought  on 
by  lack  of  accountability  in  the  White 
House.  Policy  decisions  were  centralized 
in  the  White  House.  Congress  was  almost 
totally  excluded  from  any  consultative 
processes,  and  Cabinet  officers  in  most 
domestic  areas  were  dealt  with  summar- 
ily. Just  as  it  has  been  said  that  Secre- 
tary Rogers  did  not  possess  much  power 
in  foreign  affairs  but  that  the  power  in 
fact  was  foimd  in  a  White  House  office 
protected  by  executive  privilege,  so  it 
has  been  true,  over  the  past  few  years, 
that  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  of  Labor  have  been 
little  more  than  fronts  to  appear  to  be 
in  charge  of  policy  while  in  fact  most  of 
the  fundamental  policy  for  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  decisions  in  many  of  the  opera- 
tional efforts  were  to  be  found  at  the 
White  House,  removed  from  Congress, 
removed  from  the  agencies,  and  removed 
from  the  public  insofar  as  any  accounta- 
bility to  the  American  people  or  to  Con- 
gress was  concerned. 

Much  of  this  abuse  of  power  was  cen- 
tralized in  the  Domestic  Council,  a  small 
but  highly  powerful  group,  for  over 
2  years  im<jer  the  control  of  John 
Ehrlichman. 

Just  as  the  National  Security  Council 
marked  the  retreat  of  accountability  in 
the  area  of  foreign  policy,  so  the  Domes- 
tic Council  was  the  typification  of  a  new 
style  in  domestic  policymaking,  a  style 
which  treated  Cabinet  officers,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  press  with  equal  disdain 
and  disregard. 

And,  imder  the  leadership  of  John 
Ehrlichman,  the  Domestic  Council  pay- 
roll became  the  "house  of  dirty  tricks." 
from  which  Egll  Krogh  and  G.  Gordon 
Liddy  went  forth  to  do  their  nefarious 
business,  while  on  the  payroll  of  an  or- 
ganization ostensibly  formed  to  provide 
policy  advice  to  the  President. 

Just  this  afternoon,  the  newspapers 
carry  the  story  of  the  Inilctments  that 
have  reportedly  been  returned  In  Los 
Angeles  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  relating 
to  the  Ellsberg  case  in  which  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Ehrlichman,  Mr.  Krogh.  Mr. 
Liddy,  and  Mr.  Young  were  all  indicted 
for  complicity  In  that  affair. 

Mr.  Krogh  was  on  the  staff  from  July 
of  1970  through  August  of  1972,  and 
again  from  September  of  1973  througli 
January  of  1973.  He  was  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man's  Deputy,  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$36,000. 

Mr.  Liddy  was  on  the  staff  as  a  "staff 
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assistant"  from  July  through  December 
of  1971,  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  $25,867. 

While  Krogh  was  on  the  staff,  he  was 
carrying  out  the  assignments  given  him 
by  John  Ehrlichman,  and  took  direct 
charge  of  the  "plumbers"  oiieration,  in- 
cluding the  burglarizing  of  the  office  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist. 

While  Liddy  was  on  the  staff,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  plumbers'  team,  and  ac- 
tually participated  in  the  burglarizing  of 
Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's  office.  In  addi- 
tion, since  he  outlined  his  entire  $1  mil- 
lion espionage  plan  on  January  27,  1972, 
Liddy — who  was  on  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil payroll  as  late  as  December  10,  1971, 
was  presumably  engaged  in  developing 
this  plan  while  on  the  Coimcil  staff. 

We  in  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  must 
bear  part  of  the  blame  for  these  develop- 
ments, because  when  we  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  of  the  Council  and 
the  history  of  the  money  we  provided  for 
its  operation,  we  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  gave  it  to  the  Execu- 
tive at  its  request  without  legislative  au- 
thority, without  requiring  any  of  its  of- 
ficers to  be  confirmed  or  made  account- 
able to  Congress.  We  permitted  the  crea- 
tion of  this  vastly  important  Executive 
agency  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress, 
imder  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers  as  defined  by  the  President,  and 
beyond  the  factfinding  efforts  of  Con- 
gress under  the  doctrine  of  Executive 
privilege,  once  again  as  defined  by  this 
President. 

Although  the  Domestic  Council  never 
has  received  permanent  statutory  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress,  we  have 
continued  to  appropriate  virtually  every 
dime  which  the  President  has  asked  for 
it  since  the  Council  was  organized  in 
mid-1970,  without  determining  how  it 
was  being  used,  who  was  being  paid  what, 
what  they  were  doing,  and  what  kind  of 
product  was  being  achieved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  public.  Originally 
intended  to  perform  strictly  coordina- 
tion and  advisory  work  for  the  President, 
the  Domestic  Council  became  a  combina- 
tion propaganda  agency  and  decision- 
making headquarters  which  left  Cabinet 
agencies  behind  and  which  showed  no 
respect  for  congressional  prerogatives  in 
the  domestic  policy  area. 

As  much  as  tmy  Member  of  this  body, 
in  the  9  years  I  have  been  here.  I  have 
been  deeply  engaged  in  what  I  call  hu- 
man problems.  I  suggest.  In  that  regard, 
that  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  Cabi- 
net officers  and  with  sub-Cabinet  officers 
in  HEW  and  the  Labor  Department.  And. 
after  entering  into  agreements  and  un- 
derstandings with  these  Cabinet  officers 
time  and  again.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Cabinet  officers  more  often  than 
not  are  merely  fronts  and  did  not  possess 
the  power  or  the  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine the  true  course  of  America's  affairs 
in  those  areas  which  we  call  domestic 
policy,  but,  in  fact,  those  powers  were 
being  exercised  by  a  body  far  beyond  the 
reach  and  powers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Ehrllchman's  successor  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council — Kenneth 
Cole.  Jr.— admitted  this  in  testifying  this 
year  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee. 

I  think  It  Is  po8sU>le  with  a  staff  of  the 
•tee  that  we  had  perhaps  the  staff  was  doing 
more  than  perhaps  the  Cabinet  officers  were 


doing,  or  perhaps  the  staff  was  doing  more 
than  It  ought  to  be  doing. 

When  the  President  announced  this 
year's  budget  request,  he  noted  that  the 
Domestic  Council  was  to  become  smaUer 
in  size.  In  fact,  a  reduction  from  66  to 
30  permanent  employees  was  envisioned 
in  the  President's  budget  request  for  the 
Council.  This,  the  President  stated,  was 
part  of  an  effort  to  decentralize  power 
bEick  into  the  Cabinet  agencies. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  connection 
with  the  National  Security  Council,  I  be- 
lieve this  shift  In  functions  is  long  over- 
due. However,  I  question  whether  it  in 
fact  hsis  been  accomplished.  Indeed, 
since  Mr.  Ehrlichman  left  and  Mr.  Cole 
replaced  him  there  have  been  continued 
indications  that  the  Domestic  Council 
is  still  overstepping  its  supposed  func- 
tion, and  must  be  cut  back  still  further. 

At  a  Jsmuary  17  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  the  committee  released  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Cole  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmam). 
This  letter  was  a  slashing  attack  on  the 
Nation's  subsidized  housing  programs. 

It  contained  threats  to  stop  all  water 
and  sewer  grant  commitments  until 
housing  programs  were  folded  into  a  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal,  prompting  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  to  state  that  the  letter  "al- 
most smacks  of  blackmail." 

Then,  on  February  27.  1973.  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that — 

The  White  House  plans  to  mobilize  pro- 
administration  mayors  In  an  effort  to  coun- 
teract criticisms  from  the  League  of  Cities 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  that  fed- 
eral budget  reductions  are  forcing  cutbacks 
in  urban  programs. 

The  Post  continued: 

Kenneth  B.  Cole.  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  administration's  Domestic  Council, 
said  yesterday  that  he  would  meet  with 
mayors  who  support  the  administration's 
"New  Federalism"  in  an  effort  to  "get  our 
story  told"  about  the  purpose  of  the  admin- 
istration's budget  cuts. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
office  within  the  White  House  which  at 
this  time  was  maintaining  liaison  with 
State  and  local  government  officials  had 
any  business  conducting  what  amounted 
to  a  lobbying  effort  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Once  again,  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Cole  and  the  Domestic  Council 
in  general  were  overstepping  the  proper 
boundaries  of  their  assigned  functions. 

Finally,  on  May  21  of  this  year.  Time 
magazine  reported  that — 

The  White  House  Domestic  Council  is 
cranking  up  again  under  the  supervision  of 
Ehrllchman's  replacement  Kenneth  Cole.  .  .  . 
Last  week  Nixon  spent  four  hours  with  Cole 
discussing  revisions  of  the  bill  to  set  up  an 
Independent  corporation  to  handle  legal 
services  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  hours  I  have  spent  with  so-called 
representatives  of  the  administration  on 
legal  services.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  we  made  agreements  or  came  close 
to  agreements  and  passed  bills  which 
seemed  to  reflect  what  we  agreed  on,  only 
to  find  them  vetoed  by  the  President  with 
rhetoric  entirely  dissimilar  to  that  which 
we  heard  before. 

Mr.   Pr^ident.   for   3   years  I  have 


worked  hard  In  the  Senate  to  create  an 
independent  Legal  Services  Corporation 
which  would  truly  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  poor.  I  deeply  resent  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  an  office  who  need  not 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  apparently 
had  a  major  role  in  shaping  legislation 
which  will  be  of  tremendous  impact  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  the  Nation's 
poor.  This  Is  not  accountability  in  gov- 
ernment. It  is  allowing  key  functions  to 
be  usurped  by  those  with  no  loyalty  to 
anyone  but  the  President,  an  office 
elected  by  no  one,  responsible  to  no  one, 
and  accountable  to  no  one  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  that  policy  must  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
statutory  authorization  for  the  Domestic 
Council.  In  view  of  the  presence  of  Egll 
Krogh  and  Gordon  Liddy  on  the  Coun- 
cil payrolls  for  significant  periods  of 
time — in  view  of  the  usurpation  of  pow- 
er In  which  John  Ehrlichman  and  now 
Kenneth  Cole  appear  to  have  engaged — 
I  believe  that  we  really  should  not  ap- 
propriate any  money  at  all  for  this 
Coimcil. 

When  the  Council  was  created,  there 
were  no  extensive  hearings  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  to  review  the  bill 
and  what  it  meant;  and  there  was  never 
a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  to  create 
such  a  Council.  The  Council  was  created 
by  Executive  order.  We  acceded  to  it. 
Then  they  asked  for  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  last  2  or  3  years,  and  it  was  ap- 
propriated on  the  ground  that  they 
wanted  it. 

However,  I  recognize  the  need  for  this 
President  and  any  President  to  have 
available  to  him  some  staff  assistance 
outside  the  agencies  and  departments. 
Therefore.  I  am  proposing  a  steep  cut  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Council  from 
$1.1  million  to  $350,000.  TWs  cut  of  two- 
thirds  should  reduce  the  staff  of  the 
Council  from  30  to  10.  If  there  is  a  need 
for  coordination  of  proposals  among 
Cabinet  agencies,  let  it  be  done  by  a  small 
staff.  Hopefully,  the  size  of  the  staff,  if 
reduced,  will  insure  that  they  stick  to  the 
functions  originally  outlined  In  the 
President's  Executive  order. 

Perhaps  more  important,  I  urge  that 
this  be  the  last  appropriation  for  the 
Domestic  Council  until  and  unless  the 
President  submits  legislation  to  Congress 
to  establish  this  Council  on  a  permanent 
statutory  basis. 

I  might  point  to  the  parallel  agency 
that  was  created,  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy,  under  Mr. 
Peter  Flanigan.  Legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress:  it  was  considered; 
hearings  were  held;  changes  were  made; 
debates  were  held  on  the  proposal,  and 
the  legislation  was  passed.  That  way. 
Congress  and  the  Executive  understand 
each  other,  and  there  Is  an  equality  of 
power  as  it  affects  the  operation  of  that 
body. 

The  Domestic  Council  was  created  in 
an  entirely  different  way,  completely 
without  any  accountability  to  Congress. 
I  think  It  is  lack  of  accountability  that 
explains  Watergate:  limitless  amounts 
of  money  granted  with  no  hearings,  no 
oversight;  authority  granted  with  no 
thorough  consideration  of  iiiiere  it  would 
lead;   special   projects  funds   granted. 
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with  no  accountability:  no  request  even 
stating  the  general  purposes  for  which  It 
was  needed  or  meant. 

With  these  funds,  with  these  tremen- 
dous Increases  in  staff,  a  President  was 
able  to  assemble  a  group  of  people  who 
undertook  what  we  now  know  to  be  the 
worst  political  scandal  in  American  pub- 
lic Ufe.  Part  of  that  began  when  we 
granted  these  authorities  and  appropri- 
ated these  moneys  and  set  up  these  new 
staffs,  safely  hidden  in  the  White  House, 
with  all  the  alleged  constitutional  pro- 
tection they  asserted,  so  that  they  were 
accountable  to  no  one.  Not  only  did  they 
have  the  money,  but  also  they  were  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  they  could  do 
anything  they  wanted  with  It,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  they  did.  Practically  any- 
thing one  could  think  of,  they  thought  of 
and  did. 

We  must  return  accountability  to  Gov- 
ernment. The  Presiden*  has  stated  that 
he  wishes  to  do  it.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
case.  I  believe  that  this  cut  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  Domestic  Coimcil  will  indi- 
cate to  him  that  Congress  shares  this 
sentiment  and  will  Insist  on  substantive 
reforms  before  blindly  continuing  to  ap- 
propriate requested  amotmts  to  ofiSces 
within  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
most  of  what  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  said  with  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment. However,  I  cannot  stand  here  and 
say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  his  amend- 
ment, for  many  reasons. 

Diiring  the  course  of  the  hearings,  I 
was  very  much  aware  that  some  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Domestic 
Coimcil  had  been  misapplied  or  misused. 
I  made  serious  inquiry  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  as  to  the  use  of  these 
funds,  and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, cited  as  justification  for  his  posi- 
tion some  of  the  testimony  which  I 
elicited. 

I  asked  those  who  presented  the  budget 
for  the  White  House  to  give  me  the  com- 
plete detail  as  to  who  was  on  the  payroll 
since  the  inception  of  the  Domestic 
Coimcil  in  1970.  Only  two  of  the  em- 
ployees appear  to  have  gotten  into  trou- 
ble, and  they  were  paid  out  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  Domestic  Coimcil.  They 
appear  to  be  Mr.  EgU  Krogh,  as  the  Sen- 
ator indicated,  and  Mr.  O.  Gordon  Liddy. 

It  boiled  down  to  this:  We  in  the  com- 
mittee considered  this  particular  prob- 
lem. We  c(Hisidered  the  testimony  ad- 
duced during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appn^riations,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
full  committee,  that  we  should  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  power  of  the  purse  here, 
on  this  occasion,  and  try  to  level  some 
kind  of  retribution  on  the  OfSce  of  the 
President  or  any  of  the  agencies  under 
him.  We  tried  to  be  fair  in  our  delibera- 
tions, and  I  am  not  trying  to  imply  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  being  un- 
fair, because  I  share  his  concern  about 
the  use  of  these  funds. 

7/liat  I  am  trjing  to  say  is  this:  Pol- 
lowing  the  analogy,  if  two  or  three  mem- 
bers of  another  department  of  Govern- 
ment, not  directly  under  the  President, 
committed  some  acts  of  similar  gravity, 


would  that  Justify  us  to  cut  the  appro- 
priation for  that  department  by  two- 
thirds?  I  say  no.  I  say  we  have  to  weigh 
this  matter  In  proper  context.  I  say  that 
the  Domestic  Council  performs  a  very 
valuable  function  for  the  Government 
and  for  the  people  of  America. 

I  say.  also,  that  when  the  Domestic 
Council  applies  some  of  the  funds — 
which  we  provide  through  appropria- 
tions—for nefarious  activities  on  the  part 
of  its  personnel,  that  it  is  subject  to  con- 
demnation by  us  and  by  all  who  regard 
the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  as  some- 
thing that  should  be  respected. 

I  hope  I  can  convince  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  withdraw  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  proper 
way  to  get  at  the  very  activity  which  he 
condemns — which  I  join  him  In  con- 
demning. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  proper 
road,  the  proper  avenue. 

Extensive  hearings  will  be  conducted 
by  me  with  respect  to  the  use  of  these 
moneys,  as  I  have  done  in  the  past.  I 
uncovered,  through  the  hearings,  that 
these  two  individuals  had  been  on  the 
payroll;  and  I  intend  to  air  these  things 
out.  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Do- 
mestic Council  but  also  with  respect  to 
any  agency  which  comes  before  my  com- 
mittee in  justification  of  its  budget.  I 
think  that  is  the  way  to  do  It.  Another 
way  to  correct  the  situation  is  to  appeal 
within  the  legislative  process,  within 
Congress,  and  try  to  pass  corrective 
measures,  to  provide  penalties  in  the 
event  certain  activities  are  engaged  in. 
I  think  that  is  the  right  avenue  to  try 
with  respect  to  these  matters. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that,  in  a  spirit  of 
comity,  which  we  should  practice  here 
with  respect  to  the  executive  branch,  we 
will  maintain  this  appropriation  Intact, 
as  recommended  unanimously  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  full  committee. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota, 
as  I  did  this  year,  that  I  will  conduct 
a  thorough  Investigation  as  to  the  use 
of  these  funds.  I  will  insist  that  there 
be  no  ultra  vires  activities  on  the  part 
of  those  people  working  for  these  agen- 
cies—the kind  of  ultra  vires  activity 
that  leads  to  some  kind  of  nefarious  com- 
plicity in  criminal  acts.  That  is  about 
the  best  we  can  do  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  think  that  cutting  the  President's 
budget  request  for  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil by  two-thirds  is  the  wrong  way  of 
doing  it.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  Introduced  this 
amendment  in  the  hope  of  developing  a 
good  dialog,  in  the  hope  of  trans- 
mitting words  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  the  executive  department 
that  these  activities  should  not  be  en- 
gaged in  and  should  not  be  financed  from 
taxpayer  funds.  In  conclusion  I  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Miimesota  to  withdraw 
his  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  the  point  which  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  made  about  the 
role  which  he  played  in  the  hearings  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Krogh.  The  Senator  did 


directly  ask  and  require  the  White  House 
to  produce  the  list  showing  the  compen- 
sation of  all  employees  in  the  Domestic 
Council  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
It  was  that  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  to  get  at  the  truth 
that  permits  us  to  know  the  facts  on 
which  some  of  my  argmnent  is  based. 

I  suppose  if  the  argument  were  limited 
to  the  question  of  whether,  if  wrongdoing 
Is  found  in  a  department  some  sort  of  cut 
should  follow,  I  should  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

But  my  arguments  go  much  more 
deeply  than  that.  The  pervasive  and 
high-level  Involvement  of  Mr.  Ehrlich- 
man.  Chairman  of  the  Council;  Mr. 
Krogh,  his  Eteputy  Chairman;  Mr.  Liddy. 
its  Catch-22  representative,  and  the 
record  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  others  have  heli}ed  develop 
In  the  Watergate  hearings  suggest  the 
purpose  of  that  ofBce  during  the  elec- 
tion was  Involvement  in  Watergate,  and 
that  is  the  real  argument  as  to  how  im- 
portant Its  real  function  is  in  terms  of 
what  the  American  people  need. 

But  once  again  my  arguments  go  to  a 
philosophical  point,  not  a  budgetary 
point.  The  point  is  best  made  in  Mr. 
Reedy's  book  entitled  "The  TwUight  of 
the  Presidency,"  In  which  George  Reedy, 
who  was  in  charge  of  public  affairs  for 
President  Johnson,  following  the  end  of 
that  administration  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  expressed  horror  at  the  degree 
to  which  a  President  is  able  to  isolate 
himself  from  reality,  to  hide  behind  the 
purposes  of  the  White  House  to  defend 
himself  from  bad  news;  to  shoot  mes- 
sengers who  bring  bad  news  rather  than 
to  reward  them.  It  is  this  battle  for  real- 
ity, as  Mr.  Reedy  put  It.  that  is  involved 
in  this  budgetary  appropriation  that  I 
wish  to  cut.  The  executive  branch  has 
plenty  of  personnel.  I  think  HEW  alone 
has  110,000  employees.  That  should  be 
enough  people  to  provide  sufficient  mem- 
oranda to  keep  the  President  busy  for  a 
day  or  two. 

The  reason  for  the  Domestic  Council 
was  entirely  different.  It  was  to  place 
in  the  White  House  a  staff  which  the 
President  picked  on  his  own,  with  no  con- 
firmation requirement  of  the  Senate  in- 
volved, with  a  budget  and  money  for 
which  they  were  not  held  accountable, 
which  coidd  hide  behind  principles  of 
separation  of  power  and  executive  privi- 
lege as  defined  by  the  President,  to  do, 
to  put  it  mildly,  any  damn  thing  they 
wanted  to  do. 

That  is  what  they  did.  to  escape  the 
Congress,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  American 
people.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
help  put  government  back  in  the  control 
of  the  American  people,  consistent  with 
the  constitutional  framework  within 
which  we  must  operate. 

We  must  not  permit  this  effort,  which 
was  permitted  when  OMB  was  folded 
into  the  White  House;  or  when  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  was  changed  into 
another  State  Department  to  continue  to 
succeed,  since  their  common  purpose  was 
to  remove  fundamental  policy  questions 
from  public  discussion,  the  American 
Congress,  and  the  American  people. 

The  key  to  that  strategy  was  the  crea- 
tion of  institutions  like  the  Domestic 
Council,  staffed  and  held  free  from  any 
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accountability,  totally  free  fnnn  any 
reality,  until  finally  they  got  Gordon 
Liddy  and  Egll  Krogh.  I  think  we  are 
now  entitled  to  say  that  this  is  enough 
and  that  we  are  going  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment back  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  One  of  the  ways  to  make  that 
certain  is  to  be  sure  that  it  gets  into 
hands  that  will  be  responsible  to  the 
American  people,  and  not  the  way  it  was 
done  in  Watergate. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  the  appro- 
priation which  the  committee  recom- 
mends for  the  Domestic  Council  is 
1700.000  under  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1973? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. For  fiscal  year  1973  the  appropria- 
tion WEU  $1,800,000.  The  budget  request 
submitted  by  the  President  for  1974  was 
$1,168,000.  The  committee's  recommen- 
dation is  $1,100,000,  a  reduction  of  $700,- 

000  from  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  There  has 
been  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  re- 
quested appropriation  for  that  agency. 

1  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  any  knowledge  as 
to  why  the  amount  has  been  so  greatly 
reduced  or  why  the  recommendation  was 
greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  President  made 
a  few  reductions  at  the  White  House  for 
this  last  year  that  were  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  we  Increased  the  appropriation 
for  the  White  House.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  then  submitted  a 
justification  that  the  White  House  could 
not  avail  Itself  of  departmental  person- 
nel to  put  to  its  own  use. 

Apparently,  the  allowances  made  for 
the  White  House  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  too  much,  because  there  has  been  a 
decided  reduction  in  personnel  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  If  the  sub- 
stantial reduction  by  the  Senate  stands, 
as  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in 
spending  of  $700,000,  compared  with  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  reduction  of  personnel  will  be  from 
75  to  30. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  time? 

BAT.  MONTOYA.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  specifically  support 
the  position  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
has  taken  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
various  agencies  themselves  have  as  great 
a  role  as  possible  in  the  operation  of  the 
Government.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  observe  that  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota 
tries  to  accomplish  this  objective  in  a 
way  that  is  highly  distasteful. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
seems  to  be  attempting  to  do  is  to  sub- 
stitute the  judgment  of  Congress  for  the 
Judgment  of  the  President  as  to  how  the 


Chief  Executive  can  operate  his  own 
office. 

I  feel  that  the  President  has  the  most 
difficult  and  most  awesome  job  in  the 
world  and  needs  great  latitude  in  the  way 
he  functions.  Certainly  this  President 
may  function  differently  than  past  or 
future  Presidents  may  function.  Cer- 
tainly Congress  should  not  tell  the  Pres- 
ident where  to  cut  and  how  to  make  the 
decisions  he  has  to  make. 

I  believe  that  any  Senator  would  great- 
ly resent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  tell  us  how  to  operate 
our  own  staffs  or  structure  our  own 
offices.  I  believe  the  President  should  be 
entitled 'to  the  same  latitude  that  we  all 
treasure  and  need. 

I  feel  that  President  Nixon  has  per- 
haps learned  some  valuable  lessons  from 
what  has  happened  in  his  own  staff  and 
that  he  may  be  moving  in  the  direction 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recom- 
mending, and  that  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet are  presently  exercising  greater 
power  and  responsibility  than  was  true 
in  the  first  term  under  President  Nixon. 

I  also  feel  that  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  attempts  to 
punish  the  President  and  the  members 
of  his  personal  staff  for  the  misdeeds  of 
two  individuals  who  are  presently  being 
punished  in  the  normal  processes  of  this 
Government. 

So  I  feel  the  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary, that  the  results  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wants  are  being  accomplished 
in  another  way,  and  that  we  would  be 
making  a  serious  mistake  if  we  went 
along  with  his  amendment  and  in  this 
way  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  today  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  more  spe- 
cifically from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  dated  September  5,  1973: 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Pott- 
al  Service,  and.  General  Government, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oeak  Ms.  Chairman:  I  write  to  convey  the 
President's  full  support  of  your  Committee's 
version  of  the  Appropriations  Bill  for  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service  and  General  Oovemment 
and  to  urge  that  you  resist  any  efforts  to 
cut  It. 

As  It  contains  some  of  the  more  sensitive 
agencies  of  the  Government,  there  could  be 
strong  pressures  to  reduce  the  funding  levels 
of  some  of  those  agencies  In  the  hope  that 
Congressional  powers  and  capacities  wUl 
thereby  be  enhanced. 

While  all  of  us  support  the  concept  of  a 
strong  legislative  branch,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  achieved  by  the  expedient  of  tearing  down 
the  executive.  Indeed,  the  consequences  of 
dismantling  the  several  staffs  of  the  Presi- 
dent would  only  be  to  hobble  his  ability  to 
discharge  his  Constitutional  responsibilities. 
The  present  personnel  levels  authorized  In 
your  bill  for  such  accounts  as  the  Domestic 
CouncU.  National  Security  CouncU,  Special 
Projects,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  at  the  same  or  below  tboae  au- 
thorized and  funded  last  year,  and  any  fur- 
ther reductions  would  seriously  impair  the 
President's  ability  to  perform  those  activi- 
ties previously  sanctioned  by  the  Congress. 

Accordingly,  I  most  earnestly  beseech  you 
and    your    Appropriations    Committee    col- 


leagues to  give  your  full  and  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  bill  you  carefully  fashioned 
in  committee. 
With  highest  regards. 
Smcerely. 

Rot  L.  Ash. 

Director. 

I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
Domestic  Council  was  created  with  noble 
purposes  in  mind,  and  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident is  entitled  to  have  the  kind  of 
advice  that  the  Domestic  Council  offers 
when  it  is  constructive.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  make  a  Judgment  on  the 
basis  of  two  individuals  who  performed 
outside  the  scope  and  activity  of  the 
Domestic  Coimcil  to  embarrass  not  only 
the  Domestic  Council  but  the  President 
and  the  White  HouseHhemselves. 

The  Domestic  CouaCil  was  created  by 
Executive  order.  DtxlOK.  the  hearings, 
I  made  several  inquiries  as  to  why  the 
President  did  not  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  give  it  statutory  birth 
and  effectiveness.  This  was  gone  into 
very  thoroughly.  Essentially,  the  Domes- 
tic Council  was  designed  to  first,  receive 
and  develop  information  necessary  for 
assessing  national  domestic  needs  and 
defining  national  domestic  goals,  and 
develop  for  the  President  alternative 
proposals  for  reaching  those  goals; 
second,  collaborate  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  others  in 
the  determination  of  national  domestic 
priorities  for  the  allocation  of  available 
resources;  third,  collaborate  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and 
others  to  assure  a  continuing  review  of 
ongoing  programs  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  relative  contributions  to  na- 
tional goals  as  cc»npared  with  their  use 
of  available  resources;  and  fourth,  pro- 
vide policy  advice  to  the  President  on 
domestic  Issues. 

These  are  the  basics  with  respect  to 
the  functions  of  the  Domestic  Council. 
Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  sJl  the  Instruments 
that  he  needs  in  order  to  effectively  carry 
on  his  duties — and  I  consider  this  to  be 
a  very  effective  Instrument  if  it  is  used 
properly— is  similar  to  the  President's 
trying  to  dilute  or  cut  appropriations 
made  by  our  committees  here  in  Con- 
gress. The  element  of  comity  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of 
Government  enters  into  this  picture.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  weigh  this  ques- 
tion with  this  ingredient  present  in  our 
mental  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the 
amendment  as  proposed  by  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  proper  way, 
as  I  said  before,  to  take  care  of  what  has 
gone  on  before  and  to  eliminate  it  in 
the  future.  I  think  we  have  to  continue, 
in  the  legislative  process,  through  the 
process  of  hearings  in  order  to  develop 
the  kind  of  caution  that  should  prevail 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  taxptayers 
money,  downtown  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

For  these  reasons,  I  resist  the  amend- 
ment, much  as  I  agree  with  the  dialog 
that  has  taken  place  today  and  the  fac- 
tual situation  which  developed  and  which 
brought  about  the  Senator's  motivation 
in  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In  no 
sense  Is  this  amendment  designed  to 
weaken  the  executive,  as  was  suggested 
earlier  In  the  debate.  I  want  a  strong 
President.  We  must  have  one.  But  I  want 
a  President  who  Is  legal,  whose  opera- 
tions are  public,  and  who  is  accountable 
to  the  American  people.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

We  talk  about  comity  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branch,  but 
what  we  have  is  comedy — comedy — on 
the  part  of  the  executive  toward  the  leg- 
islative. In  the  war  powers  field,  in  im- 
poundment, in  executive  decisions,  and 
in  a  whole  range  of  domestic  policy 
judgments,  there  has  not  only  not  been 
comity ;  there  has  been  an  utter  contempt 
for  the  Congress  and  for  the  laws.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Executive  has  been 
able  to  pursue  this  lawless  course — and 
I  say  that  advisedly,  because  over  20 
courts  have  now  held  that  the  President 
has  been  acting  illegally  in  impoimdmg 
congresslonally  appropriated  funds — Is 
that  we  have  been  pursuing  our  relations 
with  the  President  in  a  way  that  has 
given  him  the  money  he  has  wanted,  the 
agencies  he  has  wanted  In  the  White 
House,  protected  by  the  principles  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege  and  separation  of 
powers,  as  he  defines  them.  He  was  to- 
tally Isolated  from  the  accepted  congres- 
sional processes,  hearings,  confirmation, 
and  budgetary  approval. 

A  classic  in  this  regard  was  the  Domes- 
tic CouncU,  which  was  created  without 
a  law,  for  which  money  was  budgeted  and 
provided  without  any  accountability,  as 
an  office  able  to  strip  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments of  their  policymaking  functions. 
This  made  fools  out  of  the  Cabinet  of- 
ficers, and  meant  that  Executive  agen- 
cies such  as  the  HEW  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  little  or  no  control 
over  the  departments  they  were  supposed 
to  have  charge  of.  It  simply  put  that 
power  all  m  the  hands  of  the  White 
House  without  it  being  in  the  charge  of 
any  one. 

That  is  a  long  way  from  accountability. 
That  was  the  reason  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  was  for  eliminating  the 
council  before  I  knew  anything  about 
Watergate.  I  am  trying  to  prevent  the 
White  House  from  abusing  the  constitu- 
tional powers  it  hsis. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the  re- 
organization plan  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  could 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Congress  had 
it  chosen  to  do  so.  There  was  nothing  un- 
constitutional about  its  creation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  may  I  say  that  the  point  the 
Senator  makes  is  a  very  valid  pomt.  I 
think  that  we  should  have  rejected  it  and 
looked  at  the  fine  print  in  the  creation 
of  a  Domestic  Council  through  Execu- 
tive order,  just  as  we  remained  tragically 
silent  when  the  OMB  was  taken  mto  the 
White  House  and  put  beyond  our  con- 
trol. Now,  we  have  no  ability  to  get  facts 
from  them. 

I  think  it  Is  a  tragedy  and  that  we  have 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  would  the 


Senator  agree  that  if  we  are  gomg  to 
abolish  the  Domestic  Council,  the  better 
way  to  do  it  would  be  in  a  formal  way, 
through  resolution,  and  find  out  if  Con- 
gress really  wants  to  do  away  with  the 
powers  of  the  President,  because  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
be  to  abolish  the  Domestic  Council  as  an 
effective  arm  of  the  President's  ofiQce. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  money  left  by 
the  amendment  for  the  President.  There 
is  $350,000,  for  a  staff  to  advise  him  on 
domestic  matters.  He  also  has  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  HEW  with  110.000  em- 
ployees and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
an  idea  or  two  out  of  them.  He  has  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  he  has  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It  really 
never  stops.  He  probably  hsis  a  couple  of 
million  people  if  he  wants  to  'iall  on 
them. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  would  hurt 
the  President  at  all.  It  just  makes  the 
process  more  open  and  more  public  and 
more  consistent  with  what  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  to  tended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  distmguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  we  approve  of  it,  we  are 
not  trjdng  to  abolish  it.  There  is  a  staff 
provided  of  10  people.  Why  do  they  not 
take  the  Vice  President  and  make  him 
Chairman  of  the  Domestic  Coimcil?  He 
gets  a  good  salary.  I  remember  that  when 
I  served  as  Vice  President,  I  served  in 
that  capacity  with  no  additional  per- 
sonnel. 

I  do  not  think  it  in  emy  way  violates 
comity  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  We  need  a  more  close  relation- 
ship between  the  Cabinet  officers  and  the 
President.  We  need  to  get  rid  of  those 
fellows  in  between  who  are  responsible  to 
no  one. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Roger  Col- 
loff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  diu-- 
ing  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qucrvmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  csdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Denny  Mof- 
fett  of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  progress  of  the 

rollcall  vote.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  mmute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of 
maldng  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mmne- 
sota  (Mr.  Monsale),  and  with  other 
Senators  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  any  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  that  the  time  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  be 
limited  to  20  nUnutes,  and  that  the  time 
on  any  motion  or  i^peal  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  the  time  in  each  regard  to  be 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Monoale)  .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senators  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Brock)  .  the  Senator 
from  HawEiii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  absent  because  of 
illness  m  his  faimly. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grutin)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  are 
detamed  on  official  business. 

Also,  I  further  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  372  Leg.l 
TEAS— 30 
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Brock 

Ourney 
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Chiles 

Hatfield 

Tunney 

Brvln 

Huddleston 

So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  strike  out  aU  on  line  1  through 
line  17. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  deleted  $1.5 
million  requested  by  the  White  House 
for  the  so-called  '•special  projects  fund," 
on  the  ground  that  the  White  House 
utterly  and  completely  refused  to  say 
either  what  they  did  with  the  money  or 
what  they  intended  to  do  with  the  addi- 
tional money  if  given  to  them. 

I  propose  that  the  Senate  take  the 
same  position. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reduced  the  request  by  half  a  mU- 
lion  dollars,  which  still  would  leave  un- 
der control  of  the  White  House,  without 
any  specific  request  or  definition  of  what 
they  intend  to  do  with  it.  $1  million  to 
do  with  as  they  deemed  fit,  even  though 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
peatedly asked  the  White  House  to  de- 
fine and  specify  how  the  money  had  been 
spent  m  the  past,  and  even  though  it 
had  asked  them  to  specify  what  they 
would  do  with  the  money  if  appropriated. 
The  White  House  took  the  position  that 
they  would  not  comply  with  any  of  the 
requests  for  information.  This  could  well 
be  the  dirty  tricks  budget.  We  will  never 
know.  The  President  takes  the  position 
that  we  have  no  right  to  know,  that  the 
only  right  we  have  is  to  provide  the 
money  without  question. 

Fmally,  the  House  had  enough  and 
they  said,  "If  you  will  not  tell  us  in  effect 
what  you  have  done  with  the  money  and 
what  you  mtend  to  do  with  it.  if  you  will 
not  tell  us  what  role,  if  any,  this  money 
played  in  Watergate,  if  you  will  not  an- 
swer any  of  our  questions  in  regard  to 


that,  then  we  have  no  choice  other  than 
to  deny  the  money  altogether." 

This  still  does  not  deny  to  the  White 
House  the  discretion  they  will  have  with 
an  additional  $1  million,  which  is  not 
bad.  in  the  emergency  fund  for  the  Presi- 
dent, which  they  can  use  at  their  discre- 
tion for  emergency  needs  pending  addi- 
tional congressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  for  almost  20  years  the 
Congress  has  given  approval  with  vir- 
tually no  questiomng  to  a  fund  estab- 
lished in  1956.  This  fund,  known  as  the 
"special  projects  fund,"  has  been  used  by 
different  Presidents  for  a  variety  of  proj- 
ects on  wide-ranging  matters. 

It  is  one  of  a  number  of  funds  which 
gives  the  President  unlimited  control — 
with  almost  no  auditing  of  expenditures 
by  any  other  agency  of  Government. 
These  fimds  represent  money  avail- 
able to  the  President  to  be  used  for  good 
or  evil,  as  he — and  only  he — sees  fit. 

With  revelations  surroimding  Water- 
gate fresh  m  mmd,  the  House  this  year 
cut  out  the  entire  appropriation  of  $1,- 
500.000  which  the  administration  had 
requested  for  this  fund. 

The  committee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  indicated  a  very 
simple  reason  for  this  denial : 

For  a  number  of  years  funds  have  been 
provided  under  this  account  to  enable  the 
President  to  employ  staff  assistants  in  con- 
nection with  special  projects,  to  be  expended 
at  his  discretion  and  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  law  regarding  expenditure  of 
Oovernment  funds  or  the  compensation  and 
employment  of  persons  in  the  Government 
service. 

Certain  questions  have  arisen,  however, 
concerning  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  ex- 
penditures from  this  account.  The  commit- 
tee, during  the  hearings  requested  the  Office 
of  Management  tmd  Budget  to  provide  a  list- 
ing of  the  Individual  vouchers  and  expendi- 
tures from  the  funds  provided  under  this  ac- 
count. The  administration,  however,  declined 
to  provide  such  detailed  information. 

And  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  reasons 
for  this  recommendation  become  quite 
clear.  Under  persistent  questiomng  from 
Members  of  the  House  committee.  White 
House  witnesses  refused  to  state  whether 
any  funds  from  the  special  projects  ftmd 
had  gone  to  pay  for  expenses  of  members 
of  the  so-called  "plumbers"  group. 

Prank  Malek.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  stated 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  plumbers  were 
paid  from  special  projects  fund  money — 

Although.  I  could  not  say  with  certainty 
that  no  special  projects  funds  at  all  were 
used  In  support  of  that  group. 

Later,  when  asked  whether  E.  Howard 
Hunt  was  paid  by  money  from  this  fund, 
another  White  House  witness  stated 
that — 

He  was  paid  by  one  of  these  funds  for  a 
period  of  time,  but  I  do  not  know  which  one. 

This  testimony  reveals  the  state  of 
anarchy  with  regard  to  expenditure  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  which  has 
prevailed  m  the  Nixon  Wliite  House  for 
over  4  years.  Apparently,  there  were  so 
many  special  and  secret  fimds  around 
the  White  House — some  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer — that  no  one  really 
knew  from  which  funds  the  various 
illegal  activities  were  paid  for. 


As  in  other  instances,  we  in  Congress 
have  allowed  this  deplorable  situation  to 
arise.  White  House  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  virtusdly  no  control  over  ex- 
penditures from  the  special  projects 
fund.  In  fact,  Mr.  Wetoberger  testified  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Apprc^ria- 
tions  Committee  has,  in  its  wisdom,  re- 
versed the  action  of  the  House  in  elimi- 
natmg  the  appropriation  for  this  fund. 
They  have  recommended  $1  million. 

While  this  Is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment over  prior  actions,  I  simply  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  this  "slush  fund" 
should  contmue  to  receive  any  money  at 
all.  I  would  note  that  there  is  another 
$1  million  fund,  also  vaguely  worded, 
which  the  President  will  continue  to  have 
at  his  discretion,  even  if  the  special  proj- 
ects fund  is  elimmated. 

I  see  no  reason  for  continuation  of 
two  separate  funds  amounting  to  $2  mil- 
lion, which  the  President  has  at  his 
discretion,  particularly  in  light  of  his  re- 
fusal to  answer  any  of  the  questions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  those  funds. 

For  too  long,  we  have  allowed  the 
White  House  to  nm  roughshod  over  Con- 
gress in  the  appropriations  process.  The 
cost  of  the  White  House  operation  has 
continued  to  grow  rapidly — more  rapidly 
than  funding  for  either  Congress  or  the 
executive  agencies.  We  can  and  should 
begm  to  scrutinize  this  budget  more  care- 
fully, and  elimination  of  the  special  proj- 
ect fund  is  an  excellent  place  to  start. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  there  were 
hearings  in  the  House  on  this  matter,  the 
committee  asked  Mr,  Malek,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  OMB,  if  he  would  submit  In- 
formation to  them  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  about  whether  any  of  this 
money  was  used  in  Watergate-related 
activities,  and  whether  Mr.  Howard  Hunt 
and  others  had  been  paid  out  of  this 
fimd.  Mr.  Malek  said  he  would  certainly 
check  on  that,  and  this  is  the  answer 
they  sent  to  the  committee: 

Mr.  E.  Howard  Hunt  was  employed  by  the 
White  House  as  a  consultant  from  June  6  to 
April  1, 1972. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  burglary,  this 
matter  Is  currently  under  investigation  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee,  and  we  would 
prefer  not  to  get  Into  these  matters  concern- 
ing the  ongoing  Watergate  Investigation. 

To  put  it  mildly,  this  is  another  exam- 
ple of  executive  contempt.  They  simply 
do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  entitled 
to  answers  or  that  we  will  insist  on  an- 
swers, and  they  would  put  us  in  the 
humiliating  posture  of  giving  them 
money  nevertheless,  despite  this  record 
of  contempt  and  despite  the  record  of 
Watergate,  which  raises  grave  suspicions 
concerning  the  use  of  this  special  slush 
fund  for  the  payment  of  a  whole  range 
of  illegal,  outrageous  acts,  in  defiance  of 
the  legal  processes  of  American  political 
life. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
tEe  Senator  yield? 
'  Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that,  in  testimony,  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  account  for  that 
money? 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Absolutely  refused  to 
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answer  any  questions.  In  the  one  area 
where  they  promised  to  answer  them, 
they  followed  up  with  this  brush-off  to 
which  I  have  referred.  In  other  words, 
they  said,  "We  are  entitled  to  the 
money." 

It  was  so  bad,  the  House  felt  they  were 
being  dealt  with  contemptuously,  that 
they  finally  refiised  to  ^ve  them  any 
nraney;  and  I  am  proposing  to  take  the 
same  position. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  for  many  reasons. 

The  special  projects  fund  has  existed 
for  many  years,  under  different  Presi- 
dents. The  fund  was  created,  I  believe, 
in  1956;  and  with  the  exception  of  1  or  2 
years.  Congress  has  allocated  to  the 
White  House  funding  for  special  proj- 
ects in  a  consistent  amount  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

This  year,  we  thought  we  shoiild  cut 
this  down  to  $1  million,  and  that  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  that  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  did  this 
because  we  felt  that  the  funding  was 
necessary  In  carrying  out  some  special 
projects  which  do  not  fall  within  the  or- 
bit of  an  existing  agency.  Special  proj- 
ects funds  have  been  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage and  with  great  benefit  for  the 
American  people  in  years  past. 

I  have  tried  to  make  Inquiry  through 
the  hearings  as  to  whether  any  Illegal 
activity  was  engaged  in  In  the  use  of 
funds  in  this  particular  category.  I  was 
unable  to  find  that  such  activity  existed. 

The  special  projects  fund  is  worth- 
while, and  consistently  throughout  the 
years  a  balance  has  reverted  to  the 
Treasury  because  the  President  has  not 
used  the  f\ill  amoimt  In  any  given  year. 
In  fact,  the  reversion  of  unobligated 
balances  to  the  Treasury  from  the  ap- 
propriated fxinds,  over  the  entire  span 
of  17  years,  has  averaged  $320,000  a  year. 

The  fund  was  created,  as  I  stated  ear- 
lier, in  1956,  to  be  used  by  the  President 
for  staff  assistance  in  special  problems 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  but  which 
cannot  be  considered  the  responsibility 
of  an  existing  agency.  Those  who  advise 
the  President  on  consimier  affairs  are 
paid  out  of  the  special  projects  fund. 
The  present  energy  setup  that  was  cre- 
ated under  the  White  House  is  paid  out 
of  the  special  projects  fund.  Many  other 
worthwhile  projects  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  orbit  of  authorization  in  other 
departments  or  other  agencies  have  been 
commissioned  because  this  fund  existed. 
I  feei  that  we  have  done  what  is  right  in 
recommending  $1  million. 

Also,  we  were  cognizant  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  White  House  to  dlviilge  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  as 
weU  as  to  us  full  details  as  to  how  these 
funds  were  allocated.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  this  respect. 
Anticipating  the  lack  of  response  by  the 


White  House  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did  something  about  it.  This  Is 
what  we  have  provided  In  the  bill,  so 
that  the  White  House  wiU  be  more  re- 
sponsive In  reporting  to  Congress  as  to 
the  use  it  makes  of  the  funds  In  this  par- 
ticular category. 

On  page  12  of  the  bill,  starting  at  line 
13  we  have  Inserted  a  provision  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  furnished  quar- 
terly with  a  detailed  accounting  of  expen- 
ditures made  from  these  funds. 

That  provision  will  take  care  of  the 
fears  expressed  by  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  and  It  will  enable  us  to  fully 
inform  Congress  as  to  the  use  of  these 
fluids.  But  as  far  as  I  know  and  as  far 
as  the  hearings  disclose,  this  money  has 
been  used  properly  in  the  past.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  there  has  not  been  suiy 
misuse,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence I  am  willing  to  say  that  the  moneys 
have  been  properly  expended  by  the 
White  House.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
within  the  sphere  of  our  activity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  to  exact  compliance  with  our  request 
for  quarterly  reports  and  to  examine 
those  quarterly  reports  and  then  report 
back  to  Congress. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Every  President  for  many  years  past  has 
had  these  special  funds.  They  have  not 
been  investigated  by  us  as  to  how  they 
were  spent.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  conceded  leeway  in  the 
operations  of  his  office. 

One  President,  who  Is  now  deceased, 
did  overspend  his  budget  by  over  $1 
million  on  one  foreign  trip.  Even 
his  special  funds  did  not  take  care  of 
his  expenditures.  They  were  drawn  from 
two  ofiier  entirely  separate  department 
funds  If  that  President  were  alive  today 
Senators  would  like  to  tell  the  Senate 
where  they  came  fr«n.  I  know  but  not 
many  other  Senators  do. 

Mr.  President,  these  funds  are  neces- 
sary for  a  President  and  I  do  not  think 
the  President  should  be  called  upon  to 
account  for  every  penny  of  it. 

Certainly,  if  those  funda  went  for 
Watergate  purposes  they  should  be  held 
accountable  for  them.  This  amendment 
would  be  punitive  8K;tion  by  cutting  out 
funds  that  a  President  has  to  have.  It 
would  break  precedent  with  the  past  and 
establish  a  very  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  notice  that 
there  are  two  funds  unspecified  as  to  use. 
One  fimd  is  the  emergency  fxmd  for  the 
President  and  the  other  is  special  proj- 
ects. The  first  fund  Is  $1  million  and  the 
second  was  $1.5  million  last  year  and  the 


committee  recommends  $1  million  for 
this  year. 

Where  Is  the  differentiation  between 
the  special  projects  on  the  one  hand  and 
emergency  fimds  on  the  other? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  explanation  giv- 
en to  us  in  the  committee  with  respect  to 
the  emergency  fund — and  I  already  have 
explained  the  special  projects  fimd — 
was  that  this  money  was  used  by  the 
President  to  meet  emergencies  affecting 
national  interest,  security,  or  defense. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  that  not 
what  the  special  projects  fund  Is  for? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Not  necessarily.  The 
special  projects  appropriation  is  usually 
used  to  fund  some  special  activity  which 
is  not  within  the  legislative  authoriza- 
tion or  cannot  be  considered  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  existing  agency.  I  wili  give 
an  example  as  I  did  a  while  ago.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  at 
the  White  House  Is  not  created  by  stat- 
ute; the  President  created  the  ofiQce  and 
pays  for  the  personnel  to  man  it  out  of 
special  projects.  The  special  projects 
would  be  used,  for  instance,  in  the  case 

of  Governor  Love  of  Colorado. 

The  emergency  fund,  I  understand, 
deals  with  cases  of  dire  emergency  with 
respect  to  the  national  defense  and,  as 
I  stated,  emergencies  affecting  national 
Interest  or  the  security  of  our  country.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
What  I  am  getting  at.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  line  of  demarcation.  TTiat  is  why  I 
say  we  are  dealing  with  unspecified  sums 
of  not  Just  $1  but  $2  million,  and  this 
on  top  of  $9.1  million  for  the  White 
House  office.  What  disturbs  me  about  this 
matter  is  that  the  responsible  persons 
refuse  to  give  any  information  to  Con- 
gress as  to  how  this  money  was  spent  or 
what  happens  to  it.  Is  not  the  commit- 
tee concerned  about  that? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Absolutely,  and  we 
have  been  asking  the  White  House  to 
Justify  all  expenditures. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  they 
have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  They  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  special  projects,  but  only  in 
a  general  way.  With  respect  to  the  emer- 
gency fund  they  did  not  produce  any 
evidence  upon  the  use  of  the  emergency 
fimd. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Should  not 
Congress,  which  appropriates  the 
money — these  are  tax  funds — be  notified 
as  to  what  happened  to  the  money? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  With  respect  to  the 
emergency  fimd  the  Justifications  indi- 
cate that  during  1972,  funds  were  made 
available  from  this  appropriation  to  fi- 
nance the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  until  it  received  its  own 
appropriation.  That  was  done  in  1972, 
which  was  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Just  as  a 
broad  general  question,  has  the  commit- 
tee been  furnished  adequate  and  full  in- 
formation as  to  what  has  happened  to 
these  tax  funds? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  we  have  some 
information.  I  asked  for  details  as  to  how 
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much  Is  paid  to  personnel  from  this  fund 
and  we  have  that  in  the  hearing  record. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  I  un- 
derstood that  the  House  was  refused 
that  InfcHinatloD. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Maybe  the  House  was 
but  we  have  the  names  of  individuals  and 
positions. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  information? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  say  the  reason 
the  committee  reduced  it  from  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  $1  million  was  that  the  admin- 
istration refused  to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Then.  I 
misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  did  say  that  in  view 
Of  the  fact  that  the  history  of  this  appro- 
priation reflects  an  average  annual  re- 
version to  the  Treasury  of  approximately 
$350,000  we  thought  it  prudent  to  reduce 
the  budget  request  of  $1.5  million  to  $1 
million. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thought 
the  Senator  also  said  he  was  concerned 
about  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  And  I  did  so  state  that 
I  was  concerned  about  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  be- 
cause I  was  so  concerned  and  the  com- 
mittee was  so  concerned  we  put  a  pro- 
viso related  to  tills  particular  item  in 
the  bill  which  requires  that  quarterly 
reports  be  made  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  so  that  from  those  reports  we 
could  deduce  how  the  money  was  going 
to  be  spent. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  whether  the  Senator  has  or 
has  not  received  a  full  accounting  of 
this  special  project  fimd. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia  that  we  have  not 
received  full  information. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Have  not. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  As  I  have  stated  be- 
fore we  have  received  the  names  and 
position,  titles  of  employees  funded  by 
the  special  projects  fund.  That  informa- 
tion appears  on  page  1778  of  the  Senate 
hearings. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  on  pages  1778  and  1779  of  the 
hearings,  copies  of  which  are  on  the  desks 
of  Senators,  there  appears  a  list  of  em- 
ployees funded  by  special  project  funds 
and  also  the  justification  for  these  proj- 
ecta. 

Blr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  wish  to 
say  that  my  comments  on  these  funds 
are  not  directed  at  the  individuals  but  at 
public  policy.  I  took  this  same  view  in 
the  Virginia  Senate  for  18  years  when 
some  of  my  closest  friends  were  serving 
as  governor.  I  did  not  like  to  give  them 
unspecified  funds.  I  have  great  reluc- 


tance to  support  unspecified  funds,  funds 
supplied  by  the  taxpayers. 

In  this  case  before  us  today,  I  under- 
stand a  full  accounting  of  these  tax 
funds  have  not  been  made — and  in  fact, 
has  been  denied  to  the  Congress.  Sd  I 
shall  vote  against  providing  this  extra 
million  dollars  for  unspecified  special 
projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes.  , 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  Just  a  few  points  before  we 
vote. 

The  first  is  that  I  must  disagree  with 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  on  the 
question  of  whether  any  significant  ac- 
counting has  been  made  by  the  White 
House  on  the  use  of  these  funds.  The 
record  shows  only  a  list  of  current  em- 
ployees; it  says  nothing  about  past  prac- 
tices. The  House  committee  tried  to  find 
out  from  Mr.  Malek,  Deputy  Budget  Di- 
rector, what  role.  If  any,  this  fund  played 
in  Watergate.  If  one  reads  the  record, 
he  must  conclude  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  answering  those  questions, 
and  they  did  not  answer  them.  There- 
fore, I  am  very  suspicious  that  the  re- 
porting requirement  we  require  once  we 
give  them  the  money  wiD  be  no  more 
successful  in  getting  information  than 
we  were  when  they  wanted  the  money. 
We  have  seen  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past  the  contemptuous  way  they  slide 
around  governmental  reporting  proce- 
dures when  that  is  their  Intuition. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  these  funds 
have  been  made  avaUable  in  the  past 
without  accounting,  and  I  guess  I  voted 
for  them;  but  it  Is  also  true  that  a  little 
thing  has  happened  along  the  way  csdled 
Watergate,  which  opened  up  for  the 
American  public  to  see  the  tremendously 
dangerous  tendency  that  exists  when  we 
grant,  without  specification,  without 
control,  without  information,  substantial 
funds  to  the  White  House  which  are  used 
by  them  behind  the  protecticMi  of  execu- 
tive privilege  and  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers to  do  as  they  please. 

What  we  are  creating  is  a  government 
that  increasingly  is  drawing  within  the 
confines  of  the  White  House  the  central 
policymaking  powers  and  decisions  so 
that  Cabinet  officers  have  less  and  less 
to  do  with  those  decisions  and  Congress, 
by  that  fact,  is  less  and  less  able  to  find 
out  what  has  happened. 

There  Is  one  good  suiswer  to  that,  and 
that  is  to  Insist  that,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  those  funds,  the  use  of  those 
funds  shall  be  made  public  to  the  extent 
that  national  security  permits. 

In  this  case  national  security  was  not 
involved,  and  a  national  scandal  was  in- 
volved. We  wanted  to  know  whether  those 
moneys  were  used  to  help  fund  the  worst 
political  scandal  in  American  history. 
This  administration  said,  "It  is  none  of 
your  business,  but  we  want  the  money 


anyway."  The  Senate  said,  "OK.  Here 
It  is." 

I  say  we  will  be  treated  with  contempt 
as  long  as  we  i>ermlt  ourselves  to  be  used 
in  that  way.  We  have  the  duty  to  know 
how  this  money  is  being  used.  This  is 
one  of  the  classic  examples.  The  con- 
tempt for  Congress  was  so  great  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  said,  "We  re- 
fuse to  give  you  this  money  until  you 
tell  us  what  you  did  with  it  and  what 
you  Intend  to  do  with  it." 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  simple  objective. 

I  might  add,  finally,  that  the  President 
still  has  $1  million  in  petty  cash  over 
there  that  is  still  unaccounted  for  in  the 
other  emergency  fund  that  they  still  can 
use  any  way  they  want.  He  has  vsist 
funds  from  other  sources  to  accomplish 
what  he  wants  to  do.  This  particular 
fund  was  one  of  the  simplest  ways  to  pay 
for  Watergate,  probably  they  did  not 
tliink  they  would  have  to  answer  for  It. 
I  do  not  Icnow,  but  it  makes  me  suspicious 
when  they  are  asked  specific  questions 
and  they  refuse  to  answer.  While  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  who  Is  guilty,  we  have  to 

make  Institutional  provisions  to  see  that 
it  does  not  happen  again. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  begin  Is  the 
way  in  wtiich  we  appropriate  the  money. 
That  Is  why  I  hope  my  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to,  and  that  we  will  comply 
with  the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  ylead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  blU. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  wanted  to  find 
out  what  particular  employees  had  been 
paid  out  of  this  fund.  I  was  furnished  a 
list  of  the  employees.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  the  list  appears  on  page 
1778  of  the  Senate  hearings.  The  names 
of  the  employees  listed  have  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  our  Water- 
gate hearings  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form.  So  I  deduced  from  that  that  no 
employees  who  were  engaged  In  the 
various  Watergate  activities  were  paid 
from  this  fund.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill. 

At  the  last  minute,  before  we  were  to 
embark  upon  the  markup  of  the  bill  by 
the  subcommittee,  we  received  informa- 
tion in  an  indirect  way.  This  informa- 
tion was  given  to  the  mmority  members, 
but  not  to  me,  by  the  people  downtown 
with  respect  to  the  special  projects  ap- 
propriation and  the  use  made  of  it. 

I  shall  submit  the  text  of  this  memo- 
randum, but  I  shall  also  give  a  rteume 
while  I  am  speaking  on  it. 

An  example  of  a  special  project  is  con- 
tained in  such  memorandum,  as  are  the 
types  of  personnel  that  were  funded 
from  the  special  projects  t^ipropriation 
for  1973,  as  follows: 
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The  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board  is  funded  out  of  special 
projects  based  on  the  initiating  Execu- 
tive order  of  March  20.  1969. 

The  original  Energy  Office  set  up  un- 
der Charles  Di  Bona.  Mr.  Di  Bona's  sal- 
ary as  well  as  that  of  his  secretary  were 
paid  from  special  projects.  Of  course, 
this  Office  has  been  dissolved  with  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Office  under 
former  Governor  Love. 

The  salary  and  expenses  for  the  In- 
teragency Classification  Review  Commit- 
tee, of  which  John  Eisenhower  was  chair- 
man, March  8,  1972. 

The  President's  consumer  adviser, 
Virginia  Knauer. 

The  White  House  summer  intern  pro- 
gram, which  serves  not  only  the  White 
House,  but  the  Domestic  Council,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  rest 
of  the  organizations  housed  in  the  White 
House-Executive  Ofifice  Building  com- 
plex. 

Increased  White  House  "personnel 
search  oflfice"  required  to  restaCF  the  ad- 
ministration after  November  7,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill. 

When  the  three  Cabinet  members  were 
designated  as  counselors,  they  each 
maintained  an  office  in  the  Executive 
Office  Building.  Their  EOB  staffs  were 
on  detail,  but  salaries  were  reimbursed  to 
respective  agencies  out  of  the  special 
projects  appropriation. 

Special  projects  funds  sdso  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  White  House  photogra- 
phers, and  the  legal  consultants  working 
on  the  Presidential  papers  question. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Pay. 

The  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug 
Abuse,  under  Dr.  Jaffe,  until  he  obtained 
a  congressional  appropriation  for  his  of- 
fice in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Finally,  this  appropriation  is  the  only 
source  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses  for  13  organizations 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, including  the  White  House  Office. 

That  Is  the  list  that  came  from  down- 
town, although  in  an  indirect  way.  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  this  fund.  I  submit 
the  data  on  the  special  projects  appro- 
priation which  I  previously  referred  to 
for  the  Record: 

Spxciai.  Fbojects  Appropsiation 

HISTORY 

This  appropriation  has  maintained  a 
budget  authority  of  $1,500,000  except  In  FY 
70  wben  the  appropriation  was  Increased  by 
$1,000,000  to  cover  the  costs  ot  switching  to 
an  "honest  budget"  policy. 

In  past  yeeurs  the  President  has  found  It 
necessary  to  establish  a  number  of  special 
projects  to  deal  with  specific  problems.  Some 
of  these  projects  are  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter but  others  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite period.  There  have  never  been  any 
whoUy  satisfactory  arrangements  for  financ- 
ing projects  of  this  nature  because  they  often 
cut  across  departmental  responsibilities. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  appropria- 
tion in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
furnishes  a  sound  method  of  providing  fi- 


nancial support  for  these  projects  and  at  the 
same  time  permits  identification  of  funds  in 
a  normal  budgetary  procedure.  This  separate 
appropriation  also  consolidates  these  projects 
In  one  place  and  affords  further  budgetary 
control. 

UMtrATIONS 

To  be  expended  at  the  President's  discre- 
tion without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law 
regarding  the  expenditure  of  government 
funds  or  the  compensation  and  employment 
of  the  federal  service. 

Not  more  than  20%  ($300,000)  may  b«  used 
to  reimburse  the  White  House  Office  for 
administrative  services. 

Not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for 
allocation  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses. 

EXAMPLES 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the 
types  ■  of  personnel  or  projects  that  were 
funded  out  of  the  Special  Projects  appropria- 
tion during  PY73. 

The  President's  Foreign  InteUlgence  Ad- 
visory Board  is  funded  out  of  Special  Projects 
based  on  the  Inltutlng  Executive  Order  of 
March  20,  1969. 

The  original  Energy  Office  set  up  under 
Charles  DlBona.  Mr.  DlBona's  salary  as  well 
as  that  of  his  secretary  were  paid  from  Spe- 
cial Projects.  Of  coxirse,  this  office  has  been 
dissolved  with  the  establishment  of  the  new 
office  under  Governor  Love. 

The  salary  and  expenses  for  the  Inter- 
agency Classification  Review  Committee 
chaired  by  John  Elsenhower  (March  8,  1972) . 

The  President's  Consumer  Advisor,  Vir- 
ginia Knauer. 

The  White  House  Summer  Intern  Program 
which  serves  not  only  the  White  House  but 
the  Domestic  Council,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  rest  of  the  organizations 
hotised  in  the  White  House/EOB  complex. 

The  mcreased  White  House  "personnel 
search  office"  required  to  restaff  the  Admln- 
Isitration  after  November  7,  1972. 

When  the  three  Cabinet  Members  were 
designated  as  Counsellors,  they  each  main- 
tained an  office  in  the  Executive  Office 
BuUdlng.  Their  EOB  Staffs  were  on  detail, 
but  salaries  were  reimbursed  to  respective 
agencies  out  of  the  Special  Projects  appro- 
priation. 

Special  Projects  funds  also  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  White  House  photographers  and  the 
legal  consultants  working  on  the  Presidential 
Papers  question. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay. 

The  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug  Abuse 
(Dr.  Jaffe)  untu  he  obtained  bis  Congres- 
sional appropriation  In  FY  72. 

Finally,  this  appn^rlatlon  is  the  only 
source  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion exp>enses  for  thirteen  organizations 
wlthm  the  Elxecutive  Office  of  the  President 
Including  the  White  House  office. 

Summary 

The  Office  of  the  Presidency  needs  to  have 
special  funds  for  the  type  of  projects  which 
are  described  above.  The  cost  of  these  activi- 
ties is  difficult  to  forecast.  They  may  not  be 
of  an  emergency  nature  but  are  essential 
areas  of  interest  for  the  President.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  not  as  susceptible  to 
regular  agencies  of  the  government  because 
they  cut  across  the  functions  of  the  estab- 
lished departments.  A  separate  appropriation 
is  the  best  method  of  financing  such  activi- 
ties. It  gives  an  opportunity  to  consolidate 
these  special  projects  in  one  place  so  that 
better  budgetary  control  can  be  maintained. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  on  the  bill? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  shall  make  two 
points.  First,  the  list  which  the  Senator 
has  given  does  not  contain  the  names  of 
past  employees.  It  does  not  tell  us  what 
happened  last  year.  The  House  asked 
for  a  list  of  employees  during  the  Water- 
gate period.  The  White  House  refused 
to  disclose  them. 

Second,  from  the  list  the  Senator  has 
read  today,  I  gather  that  some  of  the 
money  is  used  to  hire  lawyers  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  President  is  liable  for 
further  income  taxes  on  some  papers  that 
he  gave  to  the  U.S.  Archives,  which  would 
be  a  nice  service  if  most  U.S.  taxpayers 
could  afford  it. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (putting  the 
question) . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  On  this 
question  the  yesis  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLKSTON),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  Hawsdi 
(Mr.  FoNG) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  absent  because  of 
illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  OtTRNinr)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  52,  as  foUows: 

[No.  373  Leg.] 

TEAS— -3« 


Abourezk 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Muskle 

Bentsen 

Fulbrlgbt 

Nelson 

Bible 

Oravel 

Pastore 

Biden 

Hart 

PeU 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Haskell 

Riblcoff 

Byrd. 

Hathaway 

Stevenson 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Symington 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Case 

McGovem 

Williams 

Church 

Clark 

Metcalf 

NATS— 62 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Helms 

AUen 

Dole 

Hollings 

BarUett 

Domenlci 

Hruska 

Beall 

Domlnlck 

Inouye 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Jackson 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Javits 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Ooldwater 

Johnston 

Cook 

Oriffln 

Long 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Magnuaon 
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Mansfield 

Percy 

Stennis 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Stevens 

McClellan 

Roth 

Taft 

McClxire 

.Saxbe 

Talmadge 

McOee 

Schwelker 

Thurmond 

Montoya 

Scott.  Pa. 

Tower 

Nunn 

Scott,  Va. 

Young 

Pack  wood 

Spar  km 

MX 

Pearson 

Stafford 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Baker 

Ervln 

Huddleston 

Bennett 

Pong 

Hughes 

Brock 

Gurney 

Moss 

ChUes 

Hatfield 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  MoNDALE's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  13.  line  20,  strike  out  "$850,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  the  provisions 
of  section  7(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  16, 
1973   (Public  Law  93-100) ,  $1,036,000". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  rather  simple  amendment.  It  simply 
proposes  to  add  $186,000  for  this  cor- 
poration to  take  care  of  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  22.  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
that  was  provided  for  in  that  legislation, 
as  recommended  by  the  State  banking 
supervisors  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  has  to  do  with  the  long,  drawn- 
out  negotiations  on  State  taxation  of  na- 
tional banks. 

Section  5  of  Public  Law  93-100  ap- 
proved August  16,  1973.  directs  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  make  a  study  of  all  pertinent 
matters  relating  to  the  application  of 
State  "doing  business"  taxes  on  out-of- 
state  depositories  such  as  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  The  legislation 
contsdning  thils  provision  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on  May  14, 
1973.  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  22, 1973.  Because  of  other  provisions 
contained  in  the  legislation,  the  measure 
was  tied  up  in  conference  until  August  3, 
1973.  The  legislation  was  finally  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  August  16. 

My  amendment  would  include  in  the 
regular  appropriation  for  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Oper- 
ations an  additional  simi  of  $186,000  so 
that  the  Commission  can  carry  forth  the 
study  directed  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-100. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  my 
amendment  will  be  Etccepted  so  that  the 
Advisory  Commission  may  proceed  with 
the  study  directed  by  Public  Law  93-100. 
The  Commission  is  directed  to  report  io 
the  Congress  its  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  concerning 
this  matter  no  later  than  December  31, 


1974.  If  there  are  delays  in  the  Commis- 
sion receiving  the  additional  appropria- 
tion it  needs  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  study,  the  Commission  wiU.  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  deadline  set  in  Public 
Law  93-100. 

The  additional  amount  my  amendment 
seelcs  for  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  is  very  rea- 
sonable and  justified  when  related  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
study. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
hope  he  will  let  it  move  forward,  because 
there  is  a  fixed  time  by  which  this  com- 
mission must  report,  and  we  need  to  get 
started  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
about  this  amendment.  I  have  not  cleared 
it  with  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will  sus- 
pend until  order  is  restored.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  not  here 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  in  his  ab- 
sence, I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  understand  from 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Young. 
that  he  is  agreeable  to  the  amendment, 
as  I  am,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    it    is   so    ordered,    and    the 


amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  17,  line  9.  after  the  word  "avaU- 
able"  insert  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"after  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  one  which  would 
conform  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee's  language  with  that  now 
contained  in  the  House  bill  so  that  pub- 
lic money  spent  on  the  private  property 
of  the  President  for  security-related  pur- 
poses would  have  to  be  cleared  with  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  falsely 
charged  that  the  President  does  not  want 
to  spend  public  money  on  housing.  That 
i5  false.  He  Is  willing  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  public  money  on  housing,  provided 
it  is  located  in  San  Clemente  or  in  Key 
Biscayne. 

What  the  amendment  is  designed  to 
do  is  to  make  certain  that  the  money  is 
spent  for  public  purposes  and  not  for 
purposes  of  private  enrichment. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few 
months  we  have  witnessed  an  incredible 
series  of  events  in  the  administration's 
attempts  to  explain  just  how  much  tax- 
payers' money  has  gone  into  San  Cle- 
mente, Key  Biscayne,  and  other  private 
residences  used  by  the  President  and  his 
family. 

In  particular,  expenditures  by  the 
General  Services  Administration — whose 

appropriation  we  are  taking  up  today 

have  been  most  interesting.  Starting  in 
May,  with  a  GSA  estimate  of  $39,000,  we 
have  seen  a  constant  and  striking  escala- 
tion of  estimates— an  Inflation  which 
puts  even  the  soaring  rate  of  inflation  in 
our  economy  to  shame. 

The  May  estimate  of  $39,000— which 
the  GSA  now  states  was  only  in- 
tended to  cover  a  limited  number  of 
items — escalated  to  a  June  estimate  of 
$1,883,000.  Then  in  early  August  came 
another  jump,  this  time  to  $3,691,000. 
All  of  these  expenditures,  according  to 
the  GSA.  are  directly  related  to  Presi- 
dential security.  Whether  this  is  indeed 
the  end— only  time  will  tell. 

Some  of  these  expenditures  are  famil- 
iar—and have  caused  a  good  deal  of  out- 
rage among  the  American  public. 

How  is  Installation  of  a  $2,000  flagpole 
designed  to  enhance  Presidential  secu- 
rity? Or  the  expenditure  of  $3,000  on 
topographical  surveys  of  San  Clemente' 
Or  over  $8,000  on  golf  carts  for  the  Secret 
Service  at  Key  Biscayne?  Or  $2,000  on 
correcting  beach  erosion  or  over  $600  on 
purchase  of  an  icemaker  for  the  Secret 
Service?  Why  should  the  public  pay  for 
seemingly  normal  maintenance  functions 
such  as  $9,000  to  remove  dry  weeds  or 
$4,000  to  remove  dead  plantings  at  San 
Clemente?  And  why  should  taxpayers 
spend  over  $16,000  to  provide  security- 
related  improvements  on  the  island  of  a 
wealthy  personal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent's? 

Yet,   disturbing   as   these   and   many 
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other  individual  expenditures  may  be. 
an  Important  principle  in  involved — an 
issue  which  goes  beyond  taxpayers' 
money  being  spent  on  furniture  for  a 
President's  den  or  golf  carts  for  the 
Secret  Service. 

No  one  wishes  in  any  way  to  sicimp  on 
legitimate  expenditures  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  President.  And  the 
GSA  correcUy  states  that  their  expendi- 
tures on  San  Clemente,  Key  Blscayne. 
8uid  other  Presidential  pleasure  retreats 
were  necessitated  by  the  requests  which 
they  received  from  the  Secret  Service  to 
make  such  expenditures. 

The  life  of  a  President  is  a  most  pre- 
cious thing,  and  no  Member  of  this 
body — nor  any  American  citizen — would 
want  that  protection  to  be  inadjquate. 

Various  accounts  have  been  given  by 
those  who  have  seen  the  improvements. 
And  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  many  of 
these  expenditures  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  Presidential  security. 

But  the  huge  sums  involved — almost 
$4  million  spent  by  OSA  alone — raise  the 
question  of  how  necessary  all  these  im- 
provements really  were  for  the  protection 
of  the  President. 

Why  should  we  in  Congress  continue  to 
allow  large  amounts  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  be  spent  without  any  congres- 
sional control  over  these  expenditures? 
And  why  should  the  appropriate  congres- 
sicmal  committees  not  have  a  broader 
oversight  role  in  insuring  that  when 
money  is  spent  on  Presidential  security — 
that  it  really  is  devoted  to  safety  and  not 
personal  luxury? 

The  House,  when  it  adopted  the  bill 
before  us  today,  saw  fit  to  adopt  just  such 
a  provision,  to  require  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  must  be  consulted 
before  so-called  security-related  im- 
provements are  made  on  private  prop- 
erty. 

This  amendment,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  a 
minimal,  reasonable  kind  of  restriction 
that  assures  that  extravagant  expendi- 
tures out  of  public  funds  not  trxily  re- 
lated to  security  will  not  occur.  It  does 
not  deal  with  expenditures  on  public 
property. 

The  committee-reported  bill  has  de- 
leted it.  The  amendment  I  am  offering 
would  simply  restore  the  House  provi- 
sion, and  give  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  approv- 
al power  over  security -related  improve- 
ments made  by  GSA  to  private  property. 

In  fact,  this  amendment  is  only  a  be- 
ginning in  assuring  accountability  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  appropri- 
ated for  Presidential  activities.  It  raises 
broader  questions  which — while  not 
reachable  in  this  particular  appropria- 
tions bill — must  be  explored. 

The  largest  single  expenditure  by  the 
General  Services  administration,  as 
listed  in  its  report  of  August  6,  was 
$1,700,000  for  the  Western  White  House 
Office  complex,  erected  on  Coast  Guard 
property  adjacent  to  the  President's 
home  at  San  Clemente.  This  expenditure 
is  not  on  private  property  and  hence  not 
covered  by  the  amendment  I  am  offering. 
But  it  raises  a  more  complex  issue. 


which  should  be  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional inquiry,  and  hopefully  eventual 
legislation.  The  issue  is  simple — should 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  be  forced 
to  pay  large  amounts  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  ofiBce  facilities  which 
largely  duplicate  those  existing  for  the 
President  in  other  locations,  simply  be- 
cause a  President  decides  that  he  wishes 
to  transact  ofiBcial  business  at  a  variety 
of  locations?  And  should  American  tax- 
payers be  forced  to  pay  huge  transporta- 
tion bills  to  ferry  White  House  personnel 
and  others  to  these  locations  at  Govern- 
ment expense? 

I  suppose  the  question  fundamentally 
is.  How  many  White  Houses  do  we  need? 

The  second  question  is.  what  should 
be  the  role  of  Congress  in  determining 
how  many  commitments  for  carrying  all 
these  expenses  should  be  made  solely  by 
the  President? 

There  was  an  interesting  and,  I 
thought,  compelling  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Aug.  8, 
1973,  which  asked  the  question,  "How 
Many  White  Houses  Does  the  President 
Need?"  It  points  out  there  are  already 
available  to  the  President  a  range  of 
personal  places,  such  as  the  White 
House,  Camp  David,  military  bsises,  and 
all  the  rest;  and  that,  in  addition,  this 
President,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  has  set  up  in  effect  two 
separate  White  Houses  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  has  caused  to  be  spent 
in  each  one  of  them  vast  sums  for  ofiBce 
complexes  and  for  the  necessary  secu- 
rity. 

This  amendment  does  not  seek  to  roll 
back  any  of  the  expenditures  that  have 
been  made.  It  does  not  seek  to  establish 
a  policy  at  this  time  but  it  does,  through 
the  requirement  of  reporting  and  con- 
sultation, get  Congress  into  the  act  so 
that  we  can  start  to  deliberate  and  deter- 
mine what  the  proper  policy  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoBx  ON  BCr.  Nixon's  Lxvinc  Costs 

Would  you  beUeve  $10  mUUon?  That  Is 
the  rough  total  of  federal  outlays  on  Nixon 
family  dwellings  and  "compounds"  revealed 
by  government  spokesmen  on  Monday.  Infla- 
tion has  really  gripped  these  amoimts,  at 
least  so  far  as  their  disclosure  Is  concerned: 
In  May  we  knew  only  of  an  expenditure  of 
$39,535  at  the  presidential  home  In  San 
Clemente;  by  June  we  were  talking  about  a 
$1.3  million  06A  bill  for  servlcee  rendered 
at  San  Clemente  and  Key  Blscayne:  now  we 
have  the  approximate  sum  of  $10  million  paid 
out  by  various  agencies  of  government  for 
expenses  Inciirred  In  connection  with  those 
dwellings  as  well  as  with  the  Grand  Cay 
(Bahamas)  retreat  and  for  some  relatively 
minor  expenses  connected  with  the  private 
homes  of  the  President's  two  daughters. 

ISx.  Arthur  T.  Sampson,  administrator  of 
the  OSA,  asserted  Monday  that  this  rate  of 
Inflation  had  something  to  do  with  con- 
fusing press  coverage  of  government  disclo- 
sures, and  we  are  prepared  to  concede  that 
confusing — not  to  say,  reluctant — govern- 
ment disclosures  may  well  have  been  made 
more  confvialng  by  the  press.  We  have  even 


less  quarrel  (In  fact,  none  at  all)  with  Mr. 
Sampson's  assertion  of  the  importance  of  af- 
fording security  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  famUy  and  of  mam- 
talnlng  communications  equipment  that  wlU 
keep  the  President  effectively  In  touch  with 
aU  he  needs  to  know.  But  to  say  as  much  Is 
to  say  the  obvious — and  it  Is  also  to  say  the 
irrelevant.  The  quarrel  Is  about  something 
else. 

How  many  "White  Houses"  does  the  Pres- 
ident need?  Essentially  that  Is  the  Issue  that 
has  been  raised.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  aver- 
age American  whether  he  would  approve 
the  expenditure  of  an  extra  $10  million  from 
the  public  purse  to  protect  a  President's  life 
and  well-being  and  his  ability  to  discharge 
his  duties  effectively,  he  would  doubtless  an- 
swer yes — who  wouldn't?  But  what  we  are 
talkmg  about  here  is  the  casual  multiplica- 
tion of  presidential  dwellings,  the  conversion 
of  private  residences  Into  government  com- 
plexes and  the  Investment  of  great  sums  In 
them  to  suit  the  presidential  wanderltist  and 
whim. 

We  will  leave  aside  for  the  time  being  one 
aspect  of  the  ongoing  controversy  to  which 
we  have  addressed  ourselves  before,  namely, 
the  expenditure  of  government  funds  for  cer- 
tain house-and-garden  Items  that.  In  our 
opinion.  Mr.  Nixon  should  clearly  have  paid 
for  himself.  They  came  to  a  pretty  penny, 
but — as  Mr.  Sampson  seemed  most  eager  to 
point  out — amounted  to  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  costs  mcurred,  costs  that  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  installation  of  govern- 
ment offices,  communications  equipment  and 
the  rest.  The  OSA  administrator  appeared 
to  believe  that  by  emphasizing  the  relative 
magnitude  of  costs  directly  and  indisputably 
connected  with  the  functioning  of  govern- 
ment in  Mr.  Nixon's  far-flung  retreats,  he  was 
making  those  costs  acceptable. 

But  he  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  emphasis 
on  how  expensive  it  Is  to  set  up  suitable 
presidential  living  and  working  quarters 
around  the  country  only  suggests  to  us  that 
it  is  not  a  particularly  advisable  thing  to  do. 
Surely  President  Nixon,  who  has  been  so 
staunch  a  public  foe  of  profligacy,  indul- 
gence and  waste  and  who  has  asked  so  many 
Americans  to  make  so  many  sacrifices  of 
their  own  in  terms  of  comfort,  convenience 
and  even  health,  should  not  feel  cramped 
by  the  official  quarters  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled— the  White  House  and  Camp  David. 
In  this  connection  we  would  add  that  there 
Is  one  confusion  which  the  press  (ourselves 
Included)  has  helped  perpetuate  and  which 
Mr.  Sampson  did  not  mention — no  doubt 
because  he  shares  it  himself.  "OSA,"  he  said, 
"has  endeavored  to  develop,  maintain  and 
operate  the  Western  White  House  complex 
as  a  facility  appropriate  in  quality  for  the 
President  .  .  ." 

The  "Western  White  House?"  Surely  there 
Is  no  "Western  White  House"  any  more  than 
there  is  (another  sloven  phrase  we  all  In- 
dulge) a  "Florida  White  House"  or  than 
there  ever  was  a  "Texas  White  House."  What 
there  Is  is  a  White  House — and  a  very  satis- 
factory retreat  at  Camp  David.  If  these  are 
not  sufficient  to  the  purposes  of  a  sitting 
President,  he  should  openly  Inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  of  that  fact  and  Inquire 
as  to  whether  they  wish  to  approve  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  for  the  creation  of 
new  public  facilities.  That  Is  not  the  same 
thing  as  converting  private  residences  Into 
mlnl-Whlte  Houses  with  the  help  of  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  News- 
week magazine  recently  reported  that  the 
5  weeks  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  spent  in  San 
Clemente  so  far  this  year  have  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  over  $1  million  in 
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extra  travel  bills.  And  the  continuing 
high  levels  of  expenditures  on  the  West- 
em  White  House  office  complex  add  daily 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  adequate  office 
facilities  available  in  Washington  and 
Camp  David  for  Presidential  use.  Should 
we  in  Congress  not  attempt  to  impose 
some  control  on  the  number  of  Presi- 
dential residences  which  are  turned  into 
White  Houses  away  from  home — for 
which  the  American  taxpayer  must  pick 
up  the  tab? 

No  one  wishes  to  deny  the  occupant 
of  the  most  tension-filled  ofSce  in  the 
world  the  right  to  relax.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  Presidential  resi- 
dences designed  for  and  paid  for  by  the 
President,  for  his  personal  use — and 
massive  additional  White  House  office 
complexes  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayers. 

I  hope  there  will  be  congressional  in- 
quiry into  these  broader  problems.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  should  begin  to  gain  some 
degree  of  control  over  money  spent  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  on 
functions  related  to  Presidential  security 
by  requiring  approval  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  over 
these  expenditiu'es. 

This  is  a  start,  perhaps  only  a  small 
start,  toward  insuring  greater  White 
House  accountability  in  the  way  in  which 
our  tax  dollars  are  spent. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain why  the  committee  saw  fit  to  re- 
move the  restriction  placed  by  the  House 
on  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  these  purposes. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  such 
a  restriction  as  embodied  in  the  words 
"after  approval  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Appropriations."  was 
unconstitutional,  and  had  been  ruled  so 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  Congress 
had  respected  the  opinion  completely  in 
other  legislation  which  had  come  before 
the  Congress.  I  recall  that  this  matter 
came  before  us  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  aftw-  we  received  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  the  unconstituticMiality  of  such 
a  requirement,  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  respect  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  believe  it  is 
sound,  because  the  requirement  that  the 
Senator  wishes  to  impose  through  his 
amendment  is  opposed  first  by  the  GSA. 
It  is  a  requirement  which  imposes  on  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  perform  ex- 
ecutive duties  which  exclusively  belong  to 
the  executive  depcutment  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  cannot  envision  the  Framers  of  our 
Constitution  authorizing  a  committee  of 
Congress  to  impose  conditions  whereby 
It  would  take  executive  functions  away 
from  the  President,  and  this  would  be  an 
executive  function — to  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  expenditures  within  this  item 


and  that  they  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  such  approval  or  re- 
jection. 

The  congressional  committees  should 
not  superimpose  their  will  or  administer 
funds  after  Congress  has  appropriated 
these  funds.  It  would  be  highly  imprac- 
tical and  virtually  Impossible  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  to  meet  every 
time  an  expenditure  is  proposed  imder 
this  particular  item.  It  would  be  too  dif- 
ficult. We  do  not  have  the  staff  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  piece  of  equipment  or 
that  piece  of  equipment  or  this  electronic 
device  or  that  is  proper  in  the  protection 
of  the  President. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  Attorney 
General  properly  ruled  that  such  a  re- 
striction would  be  unconstitutional  and 
would  be  an  assumption  of  Executive 
power  on  the  part  of  Congress.  I  will  read 
part  of  the  opinion,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  the  debate.  This  is  what  Attorney 
General  Kleindienst  ruled  on  April  24. 
1972: 

Limiting  my  views  solely  to  the  legal  ques- 
tion, it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  committee  ap- 
proval provisions  of  section  6  (f)  and  (h) 
are  unconstitutional.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  no  legal  objection  to  the  imposition  of  a 
provision  requiring  that  contracts  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees  and  that  they  not 
be  carried  out  for  a  reasonable  period  there- 
by glvmg  Congress  the  opportunity  to  disap- 
prove the  contract  by  legislative  enactment. 

In  view  of  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion,  and  in  view  of  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion that  they  certainly  could  not  work 
with  this  type  of  provision,  especially  in 
view  of  its  unconstitutionality,  I  would 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  there  has  been 
an  abuse.  I  think  it  is  patently  clear  that 
there  has  been  an  abuse  in  the  use  of  tax- 
payers' money,  as  he  has  mentioned.  The 
congressional  committees  wiU  look  into 
it,  no  doubt.  One  committee  in  the  House 
Is  already  looking  into  these  expendi- 
tures. If  taxpayers'  money  was  used  im- 
properly, I  presume  that  there  will  be 
lawsuits  by  the  Government  to  recover 
part  of  the  money  expended  in  behalf  of 
private  parties,  as  the  Senator  from  Bilin- 
nesota  has  indicated.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  put  in  an  appropriation 
bill  a  restriction  that  is  unconstitutional. 
During  the  hearings  next  year.  I  will 
attempt  to  exact  from  OSA  complete  de- 
tails as  to  how  these  expenditures  were 
made,  why  they  were  made,  and  whether 
there  was  any  legal  justification  for  the 
expenditures.  I  think  Congress  is  entitled 
to  know  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
I  certainly  will  go  into  this  in  complete 
detail.  But  in  view  of  the  appcu^nt  un- 
constitutionality of  the  provision.  I  would 
have  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  oppose  my  good 
friend,    the    Senator    from    Minnesota. 


whoso  words  have  been  most  Informa- 
tive, most  instructive,  and  elucidating. 
I  fikgree  with  him  almost  wholeheartedly 
In  what  he  has  said,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  the  appriach  he  has  taken  to 
cure  the  ills  about  which  he  speaks. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  must  say  that  the 
Senator  has  been  carrying  the  day. 

Mr.  President.  pers<Mially,  I  do  not 
find  the  constitutional  argument  persua- 
sive. It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
administration  that  they  have  had  a 
great  nmnber  of  Attorneys  General,  Mr. 
Kleindienst  being  the  one  who  Issued 
this  opinion . 

I  do  not  see  any  constitutional  prob- 
lem here.  I  think  there  is  precedent  for 
it.  In  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1972 
we  have  precisely  the  same  requirement. 

In  any  event,  what  I  propose  to  do  is 
to  modify  my  amendment  to  provide  for 
notification  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  rather 
than  approval,  so  that  while  they  would 
not  have  to  go  through  the  approval 
process  which  the  Attorney  General  said 
is  imconstitutlonal — although  I  disagree 
with  that — they  would  have  to  notify  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, which  would  then  be  aware  of 
what  they  have  in  nund.  I  do  not  see 
how  that  conceivably  could  be  said  to 
be  ans^thing  other  than  providing  for 
the  continuing  interest  of  Congress  In 
being  advised  of  ExecirUve  actions. 

I  would  hope  that,  as  modified,  tiie 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  might 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  walked  over  the  fence  into 
the  psisture  of  constitutionality.  I  would 
accept  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  is  a  wonderful 
day  for  me. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Subject  to  the  lan- 
guage bemg  approved,  specifically. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  to  read  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  9,  after  the  word  "avaU- 
able."  msert  a  comma  and  the  foUowmg: 

"after  notice  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations." 

So  that  it  is  notice  and  not  approval 
that  is  required.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  still  see  the  roots 
of  unconstitutionality  here. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  was  afraid  the  Sen- 
ator would. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
will  agree  to  this  language:  that  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  and  that 
when  there  are  expenditures  under  this 
appropriation,  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  shall  be 
so  notified. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
template after  expenditures  or  before? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  it  is  before,  we  face 
the  test  of  constitutionality,  as  I  have 
indicated. 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota's  modification  of  his 
amendment  fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Kleindienst  opinion  so  far  as  contracts 
are  concerned?  Does  it  not  fit  iinder  that 
language?  The  Senator  read  some  por- 
tion of  the  Kleindienst  opinion,  which  in 
my  view  would  accommodate  the  Mon- 
dale  modification.  Is  that  not  possible? 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  The  Kleindienst  opin- 
ion is  directed  at  the  requirements  for 
approval  before  any  expenditure  is  made. 
That  is  the  exact  wording  of  the  Klein- 
dienst opinion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  about  the  portion 
the  Senator  read  pertaining  to  the  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Kleindienst  opin- 
ion does  not  find  that  objectionable. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  is  the  time  of  the 
contract? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Thirty  days. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Before  or  after? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  When  the  contracts 
are  awarded  notice  thereof  must  be  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  after  ex- 
piration of  30  days  they  are  valid ;  but  the 
idea  of  the  30  days  is  to  give  the  com- 
mittees time  to  propose  legislation  in  op- 
position to  the  contracts  prior  to  final 
formalization. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Could  not  the  same 
thing  be  done  under  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Absolutely,  but  he  is 
not  doing  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Would  the  Senator  ac- 
cept that? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  the  Senator 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  order  to  comply  with 
the  Kleindienst  opinion  I  am  suggesting 
the  notification  be  given  30  days  there- 
after before  the  work  would  commence. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  would  be  fine. 
I  am  tndng  to  get  it  open  to  the  public 
process. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  do  not  want  a  lot 
of  lawsuits.  We  want  to  prevent  any 
future  actions  that  might  be  embarrass- 
ing to  the  President  on  any  improper 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  We  do  not 
want  the  horse  out  of  the  bam  before  we 
do  something  about  it.  That  is  what  I 
understand  the  Senator's  modification 
to  be. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  Senate  to  move  cautiously  In  this 
area.  Let  us  assume  the  Secret  Service 
proposes  an  expenditure  on  private 
property,  that  the  request  comes  to  the 
Senate,  and  then  In  30  days  goes  Into 
effect;  and  during  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent is  injured  or  killed  because  of  the 
lack  of  the  facility  they  wanted  to  In- 
stall. I  think  we  place  Congress  in  an 
untenable  position.  I  think  we  would  be 
better  off  to  let  the  Secret  Service  use  its 
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judgment  and  then  review  what  they 
have  done  after  they  have  made  the 
improvement. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  agree  to  a  requirement 
that  the  Government  Services  Admin- 
istration render  a  report  periodically, 
say  every  3  months  after  the  expendi- 
ture is  made  with  respect  to  the  items  on 
page  17?  I  think  that  would  fulfill  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Perhaps  we  can  have 
a  quonmi  call  to  see  if  we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  similar  to  the 
provision  we  have  in  the  special  projects 
appropriation  account. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  other  words,  the 
proviso  to  which  I  refer  and  which  I 
think  would  be  proper  here  and  accom- 
plish the  purpose  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  would  be  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  furnished  quar- 
terly with  a  detailed  accounting  of  expendl- 
tiires  made  from  these  funds. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  that  report  be 
public  under  that  provision? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  accept  the  sub- 
stitution. Mr.  President,  I  modify  my 
amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  send  the  mod- 
ification to  the  desk? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  On  page  17,  Une 
19,  after  the  word  "purposes"  insert  the 
following: 

:  Provided  further.  That  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  furnished 
quarterly  with  a  detailed  accounting  of  ex- 
penditures made  from  these  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  Is  that  agree- 
able? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  I  modify  my 
amendment  accordingly.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  President,  did  we  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays   have   not   been    requested. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  view  of  the  change 
in  the  amendment  I  woiild  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  if  my  colleague 
would  accept  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  accept  the  £unend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is^yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  as  modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Hisent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  10,  line  12.  strike  out  "«2.803.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•1,802.000". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect to  withdraw  the  amendment  in  5 
minutes. 

My  reason  in  proposing  these  amend- 
ments is  that  I  think  the  warnings  of 
such  persons  as  George  Reedy  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  institution  of  the 
White  House  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
We  have  created  an  institution  which 
permits  its  occupant  to  escape  from 
reality,  to  hide  behind  the  grandeur  of 
the  White  House,  behind  its  elaborate 
constitutional  and  legal  protections,  be- 
hind its  fantastic  budgetary  powers  and 
other  powers.  We  have  created  an  in- 
stitution in  which  its  occui}ant  can  start 
a  war,  can  bomb,  can  spend,  can  wiretap, 
can  deceive,  can  break  into  doctors'  of- 
fices, can  have  an  Attorney  General  who 
will  use  his  powers  in  ways  to  undermine 
the  laws;  and  we  have  seen  in  many, 
many  ways  the  danger  warnings  about 
this  Presidential  institution  that  we  have 
created. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  a  strong  Pres- 
ident. I  want  a  President  who  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  his  powers  to  deal  in 
the  vast  range  of  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  but  I  think  what  we  need  above 
all  is  a  strong  President  whose  office 
is  open,  public,  constitutional,  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  American  people.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  is  what  we  are  increas- 
ingly losing  as  we  grant  the  President 
power,  as  we  appropriate  money  with- 
out tying  those  powers  and  moneys  down 
in  a  way  that  the  President  remains 
accountable,  remains  open,  and  remains 
public. 

Recently.  John  Gardner  said  that  the 
President  has  created  a  curious  and  un- 
precedented one-way  communlcaticHi 
with  the  American  people;  he  can  reach 
us  but  we  cannot  reach  him ;  we  can  see 
him,  but  he  cannot  hear  us;  he  is  always 
with  us  but  there  is  no  dialog. 

Whether  It  was  the  day  we  let  him 
take  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  bring 
it  into  the  White  House,  whether  it  was 
the  day  there  was  created  the  Domestic 
Coxmcil  which  took  many  powers  of  HEW 
and  Labor  and  brought  them  into  the 
White  House,  or  the  day  we  permitted 
him  to  expand  the  National  Security 
Council  from  a  modest  advisory  body  to 
what.  In  effect,  was  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Department  of  State,  in  many 
different  ways  Congress  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly contributed  to  an  institution 
which  was  able,  untU  Watergate,  to  hu- 
miliate, ignore,  and  disregard  laws  we 
adopted,  money  we  appropriated,  and 
the  very  terms  of  legislation  he  himself 
has  often  signed  into  law. 
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It  may  not  happen  again  but  I  think  it 
might,  and  if  we  do  not  learn  from 
Watergate  other  than  just  punishing  the 
wrongdoers,  if  we  do  not  reform  the 
institution  so  it  cannot  happen  again,  I 
believe  we  will  have  several  Watergates 
in  the  future,  perhaps  more  and  worse 
than  we  have  seen  today. 

We  have  had  too  close  a  call  with 
American  democracy  this  time.  And  at 
the  heart  of  the  success  of  Watergate 
strategy  was  a  White  House  with  so 
much  power,  with  so  much  money,  with- 
out limits,  that  they  could  carry  on  this 
fantastic  array  of  activities  without  soiy- 
one  even  knowing  about  it;  and  it  was 
really  only  an  accident  that  permitted 
us  to  stub  our  toes  on  it  in  the  first  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  may  have  1  more 
minute,  therefore  I  hope,  as  we  deal  with 
these  budgets  and  as  we  create  a  new 
dialog  with  the  President,  whoever  he 
may  be,  with  this  experience  in  mind, 
that  we  reshape  that  office  and  that  we 
deal  with  it  in  a  way  that  it  will  become 
open,  legal,  constitutional,  and  above  all, 
be  back  in  control  of  the  American 
people. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager for  his  courtesy  and  generosity.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  McClellak,  Randolph, 
and  Bellmon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  out  "$100,000,- 
oSb"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•400.000,- 
000". 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
©r  brief  explanation,  this  amendment  is 
with  respect  to  dissister  relief.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  initial  budget  request  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  $100  million, 
and  in  the  intervening  months  we  had 
36  different  disaster  situations  through- 
out the  country.  Including  the  Missis- 
sippi floods.  Just  recently,  since  we 
marked  up  the  bill,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  revised  budget  request  to  re- 
flect an  increase  of  $300  million  over  the 
initial  request  of  $100  million,  so  that 
the  total  would  be  $400  million. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
It  is  felt,  not  only  by  me  but  by  other 
members  of  the  committee,  that  this 
money  is  needed. 

Last  year,  I  believe,  when  we  had  Hur- 
ricane Agnes,  we  appropriated  at  differ- 
ent intervals  during  the  year  approxi- 
mately $600  million.  The  damage  caused 
by  the  recent  floods  along  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  have  been  very  severe.  There 
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is  a  great  demand  for  these  funds  at 
the  present  time. 

So,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  con- 
sulted with  my  colleague  on  the  minority 
side  and  we  have  agreed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH   SPONSORS   DISASTER 
BELJEF    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  the  Senator  yield- 
ing time  to  me  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  will  yield  time  on 
the  amendment,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  appreciate 
it.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor  it. 
I  think  in  this  amendment  we  attempt  to 
meet  the  administration's  request.  It  is  a 
request  which  I  think  is  justified,  be- 
cause the  money  will  go  to  communities 
and  to  persons  who  suffer  from  these 
disasters. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  recent 
years  in  providing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  a  mechanism  to  respond 
quicldy  and  effectively  when  disasters 
strike.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
was  developed  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlu  on  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  serves.  This  statute  was  the 
result  of  several  years'  work  and  for  the 
first  time  established  procedures  for 
placing  disaster  relief  activities  into  op- 
eration without  delay. 

In  the  past  3  years  there  has  been,  I 
believe,  considerable  success  in  imple- 
menting  this  act.  Forecasting  the  inci- 
dence of  disaster  in  any  single  year  is,  of 
course,  impossible.  Therefore,  when  we 
provide  urgently  needed  disaster  relief, 
we  must  pay  the  bill. 

Last  year  the  number  of  disasters  was 
far  above  average  and  additional  appro- 
priations were  required.  During  1973  we 
have,  unfortunately,  experienced  a  num- 
ber of  devastating  and  costly  disasters. 
It  is  to  facilitate  the  recovery  from  these 
disasters  and  the  return  to  normal  that 
these  additional  funds  are  being  sought 
today. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  me  to  bring  the  Senate  up  to 
date  on  the  activities  of  the  committee 
with  regard  to  legislation  in  this  field. 
Early  in  the  93d  Congress  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disaster  Relief  was  reestab- 
lished under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Quentin  Burdick  of  North 
Dakota.  The  subcommittee  immediately 
began  to  review  the  operation  of  the  1970 
act  and  to  determine  if  amendments  were 
necessary. 

Hearings  were  held  in  locations  that 
have  recently  experienced  disasters — 
Biloxl,  Miss.;  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.; 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.:  and  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Senator  Bttrdick  will  conduct  3  days  of 


hearings  in  Washington  next  week  to  dis- 
cuss specific  legislative  proposals  relat- 
ing to  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act.  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  subcommittee  will  weigh 
testimony  carefully  and  review  the  pro- 
posals in  acting  to  improve  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  already  effective  law. 

So  I  Join  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  this  bill,  In  urging  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  which  has  already  been 
agreed  to  by  himself  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  contribution.  I  know  that  he 
has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  dis- 
aster relief  throughout  the  years — at 
least  during  the  years  I  have  served  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  commend 
him  for  it  and  thank  him  for  offering  his 
support  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  supplement 
State  and  local  government  effoits  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  and  damage  re- 
sulting from  major  natural  disasters,  the 
President  is  empowered,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
as  amended.  Public  Law  91-606,  and  Pub- 
lic Law  92-385,  to  determine  whether  a 
disaster  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
warrant  Federal  aid.  The  President  has 
delegated  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating all  such  Federal  assistance  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Disaster  relief 
is  provided,  in  accordance  with  statutory 
authority,  with  the  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund, 
administered  by  the  Federal  Disaster  As- 
sistance Admiriistration  in  HUD. 

During  the  period  January  1-August 
24,  1973,  the  President  has  declared  3S 
major  disasters  in  28  States.  Of  this 
total,  32  were  declared  prior  to  June  30 
and  7  have  been  declared  since  July  1. 
In  addition,  predisaster  assistance  has 
been  made  available  to  California  to  pre- 
vent the  threat  of  fire  in  2,800  acres  of 
dead  and  damaged  eucalyptus  trees;  and 
fire  suppression  grant  assistance  has 
been  authorized  for  Montana  and 
Oregon. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  disaster 
activity  of  the  past  spring  has  been  the 
flooding  and  shoreline  erosion  which  oc- 
curred along  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
flooding  in  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
River  Valleys.  In  the  first  case,  high 
winds  and  rain,  combined  with  the  high- 
est water  levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  in 
recorded  history,  caused  substantial 
damage  along  the  shorelines  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  In  the  second 
instance,  heavy  and  continued  rains  over 
the  Central  United  States  resulted  in  ex- 
tensive flood  damage  along  the  Missouri 
River  and  fioods  of  record  level  along 
the  Mississippi  River. 

This  has  resulted  In  disaster  declara- 
tions for  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Iowa.  A  complete 
list  of  disasters  declared  by  the  President 
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in  fiscal  year  1973  and  in  fiscal  year  1974 
to  date  has  been  included  as  part  of  this 
justification. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  brought  total  appropria- 
tions to  the  President's  Disaster  Relief 
Fund  in  that  year  to  $592.5  million.  The 
$100  million  appropriated  in  this  supple- 
mental, which  was  submitted  in  January, 
represented  the  best  estimates  at  that 
time  of  the  funding  requirements  for 
disaster  relief.  While  these  funds  have 
played  a  key  role  in  meeting  the  most 
immediate  relief  requirements  for  dis- 
asters declared  since  January,  the  major 
impact  of  this  tmprecedented  number  of 
declarations,  in  terms  of  funding  require- 
ments, will  be  experienced  diu-ing  the 
first  and  second  quarters  of  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  current  estimates  of  fund  re- 
quirements for  disasters  which  have  been 
declared  to  date,  when  matched  against 
funds  which  are  currently  available  or 
anticipated,  indicate  the  need  for  $300 
million  in  addition  to  the  $100  million 
which  has  previously  been  requested.  The 
derivation  of  this  requirement  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  table  which  accompanies 
this  justification,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Disasters  Declared,  Fiscal  Years,  1973 

State,  type  of  disaster  and  date  declared. 
Arizona,  severe  storms  and  flooding.  July 

3.  1972. 

West  Virginia,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
July  3,  1972. 

Ohio,  severe  storms  and  flooding.  July  19, 
1972. 

New  Mexico,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
Aug.  1,  1972. 

Minnesota,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  Aug. 
1,  1972. 

Iowa,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  Aug.  18, 
1972. 

West  Virginia,  heavy  rains  and  flooding, 
Aug.  23,  1972. 

Minnesota,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
Aug.  25,  1972. 

nilnols,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  Sept. 

4,  1972. 


Wisconsin  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
Sept.  10, 1972. 

New  Mexico,  heavy  rains  and  flooding, 
Sept.  20.  1972. 

Iowa,   severe   storms   and   flooding,   Sept. 

26,  1972. 

Maine,  toxic  algae,  Sept.  28, 1972. 

Massachusetts,  toxic  algae,  Sept.  28,  1972. 

Pennsylvania,  heavy  rains  and  flooding, 
Oct.  2,  1972. 

Virginia,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  Oct. 
7,  1972. 

Virginia,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  Oct. 
10,  1972. 

Arizona,  heavy  rains  and  flooding,  Oct.  25, 
1972. 

New  Mexico,  heavy  rains  and  flooding,  Nov. 
20.  1972. 

Ohio,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  Nov. 
24.  1972. 

Michigan,  severe  storms  and  floodmg,  Dec. 
1,  1972. 

California,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
Feb.  8, 1973. 

Texas,  tornadoes,  high  winds,  and  flooding. 
Mar.  12,  1973. 

Tennessee,  heavy  rains  and  flooding.  Mar. 
21, 1973. 

New  York,  high  winds,  wave  action,  and 
flooding.  Mar.  21,  1973. 

Mississippi,  heavy  rains  and  flooding.  Mar. 

27,  1973. 

Alabama,  severe  flooding  and  tornadoes. 
Mar.  27. 1973. 

Georgia,  severe  flooding  and  tornadoes. 
April  4,  1973. 

Michigan,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  April 
12,  1973. 

Missouri,  heavy  rains  and  flooding,  April 

19.  1973. 
Illinois,  severe  storms  and  flooding.  April 

26.  1973. 

Louisiana,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  April 

27,  1973. 

Arkansas,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  April 
27,  1973. 

Wisconsin,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  April 
27    1973. 

Ohio,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  AprU  27, 
1973. 

Kansas,  severe  storms,  snow  melt,  and 
flooding.  May  2.  1973. 

Colorado,  dam  faUure,  May  8,  1973. 

New  Mexico,  severe  storms,  snow  melt,  and 
flooding.  May  11.  1973. 

Kentucky,  severe  storms  and  flooding.  May 
11, 1973. 

Tennessee,  severe  storms  and  flooding.  Mar 
11, 1973. 


HawaU,  earthquake.  May  16, 1973. 

Maine,  heavy  rains  and  flooding.  May  23. 
1973. 

Colorado,  heavy  rains,  snow  melt,  and 
flooding.  May  23,  1973. 

Iowa,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  May  23, 
1973. 

Fl(»1da,  severe  storms  and  flooding.  May 
26.  1973. 

Alabama,  severe  storms  and  flooding.  May 
29,  1973. 

Arkansas,  severe  storms  and  flooding.  May 
29, 1973. 

Ohio,  mudslides,  June  6, 1973. 

Georgia,  severe  storms  and  tornadoes, 
June  11,  1973. 

Oklahoma,  severe  storms,  flooding,  and 
tornadoes,  June  13, 1973. 

Texas,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  June 
26,  1973. 

North  Carolina,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
June  25, 1973. 

Tennessee,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
June  28.  1973. 

OtSASTXRS   OECLAmZD,    FT    ie74     <THB0T70H 
AU0U8T   34,    ItTS) 

State,  type  of  disaster,  date  declared. 

Colorado,  severe  flooding  and  landslides, 
JvUy  6,  1973. 

Vermont,  severe  storms,  flooding,  and  land- 
slides, July  6,  1973. 

Texas,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  July  11, 

1973. 

New  Hampshire,  severe  storms  and  flood- 
ing, July  11,  1973. 

Pennsylvania,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 

July  17, 1973. 
New  York,  severe  storms  and  flooding,  July 

20,  1973. 

New  Jersey,  severe  storms  and  flooding, 
Aug.  7. 1973. 

PRE-DISASTER    ASSISTANCE     (SECTION    331,    PL 
91-«0e) 

State,  reason,  date  authorized. 
California,  ttireat  of  lire.  May  25, 1973. 

nRE   8T7PPRES8ION   ASSISTANCE    (SECTION 

335,  PL  ei-«oe> 
state,  fire,  date  authorized. 
Montana.  Prewltt  Creek,  Aug.  16,  1978. 
Oregon,  Rocky  (Treek,  Aug.  17,  1973. 
Oregon,  Perry  Canyon,  Aug.  17, 1973. 
Montana.  Goat  Creek.  Aug.  18,  1973. 
Oregon,  Klamath  Falls,  Aug.  20,  1973. 
Montana,  Pleaisant  Valley,  Aug.  23, 1973. 


ESTIMATED  REQUIREMENTS-DISASTER  RELIEF  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


State 


New  Jersey 

(^lifornia 

Minnesota 

California 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

Illinois 

California 

California 

Puerto  Rico 

Virjin  Islands 

(Mifornia 

Oretpn 

Mississippi 

Trust  territory 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Texas. 

California 

Mississippi 

Orefon 

WaMinfton 

West  Virtinia 

Idaho 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Total 

Hscal  year 
1974 

estima'ed 

Less 

require- 

Obllia- 

require- 

Number 

ments 

tionsi 

ments 

245 

1.285 

1.224 

61 

2S3 

101. 7S0 

100,268 

1.482 

255 

4.730 

4,697 

33 

270 

3.200 

3,069 

131 

271 

74.925 

74.918 

7 

274 

9.900 

9.419 

481 

276 

2.305 

2.285 

20 

283 

6.696 

6.572 

124 

295 

11,650 

11,170 

480 

296 

IS.  970 

17.983 

987 

291 

2.420 

2.396 

24 

299 

155.860 

66.553 

89,307 

301 

820 

727 

93 

302 

4,325 

4,319 

6 

307 

4.915 

2.601 

2,314 

an 

4,M 

3,586 

1.304 

310 

14,300 

13.212 

1.088 

311 

5,400 

5.232 

168 

312 

5,340 

4,888 

452 

313 

5.690 

5,369 

321 

316 

700 

550 

ISO 

31S 

679 

656 

23 

319 

(,720 

8,296 

424 

322 

2,337 

2,273 

64 

323 

4.625 

2,639 

1.986 

324 

423 

418 

5 

325 

7.800 

7.681 

119 

326 

895 

822 

73 

New  Hampshire. 

Washinijton 

(^lifomia 

Michigan 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washinfton 

North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota... 

Florida 

New  York 

Virsinia 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

California 

Arizona 

West  Virginia... 

Ohio 

New  Mexico 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

WeatVirjHis... 

Minnesota.. 

IHinois 

Wisconsin 

New  Mexico 

Iowa 

Pannsylvaaia... 


Total 

Fiscal  year 
1974 

estimated 

Less: 

require- 

OMfia- 

require- 

Number 

meats 

tions  > 

oients 

327 

350 

346 

4 

328 

2.310 

2,304 

6 

329 

2.748 

2.087 

661 

330 

1,410 

1,245 

165 

331 

400 

326 

74 

333 

2,442 

2.206 

236 

334 

3.150 

3,142 

8 

335 

350 

282 

68 

336 

30.000 

26,323 

3,677 

337 

3,300 

3.233 

67 

338 

102. 250 

83.474 

18. 776 

339 

20.777 

19. 103 

1.67* 

340 

456,200 

235,034 

221.166 

341 

24,289 

22,570 

1,719 

342 

7.670 

4,735 

2,935 

343 

530 

511 

19 

344 

1,497 

1,427 

70 

345 

1,535 

1,335 

200 

346 

220 

205 

15 

347 

2.145 

2,136 

9 

348 

1.400 

667 

733 

349 

1,641 

1.192 

449 

350 

4,765 

3,391 

1,374 

351 

1,257 

1,108 

149 

352 

521 

514 

7 

353 

600 

582 

18 

354 

2,350 

997 

1,353 

355 

150 

147 

3 
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SM* 

Number 

Total 
estimated 
require- 
ments 

Less: 
Obliga- 
tions • 

Fiscal  year 
1974 
require- 
ments 

State                                                 Number 

ToUl 
estimated 
require- 
ments 

Less: 
ONiga- 
tionsi 

Fiscal  year 
1974 
require- 
ments 

Virtfeia 

VirfiMa 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

358 

3S9 

M 

3tl 

750 
1,542 
2.835 

400 
2.225 

i,3n 

5.299 
600 

5,028 

2,000 

6,500 

1,914 

1,494 

1,000 

9,100 

14,000 

10.000 

3,250 

2,781 

600 

1,996 

750 

950 

510 

2,036 

1,540 

750 

2,000 

1,804 

609 

1,325 

371 

361 

1,464 

703 

2,683 

156 

4,033 

1,172 

5,267 

1,768 

808 

667 

6,101 

1,468 

4,368 

2,634 

175 

3» 

761 

705 

211 

402 

860 

1,257 

266 

689 

70 

141 
217 

2,464 

39 

761 

597 

2,616 
444 
995 
828 

1,233 
146 
686 
333 

2.999 
12,532 

5,632 
616 

2,606 
211 

1,23S 

45 

739 

106 

1,176 
283 
484 

1,311 

1,734 

Florida 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Georgia 

387 

sn 

3n 

an 

391 
3S2 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 

3n 
3n 

400 

401 
402 

1,200 

850 
1,375 
2,258 

274 
2,000 

715 

700 
1,400 

829 
14.000 
2,870 
3,900 
2.584.. 
3,500  „ 
4,0W.. 

1,110 

774 

808 

200 

205 

10 

43 

41 

98 

189 

79 

15 

5 

90 

76 

.567 

2,058 

Ohio 

MicMfan 

CaMoraia 

Texas. 

3(2 

363 

364 

365 

69 

Oklahoma 

1,990 

Teus 

North  Carolina 

672 
659 

Tennessee 

New  York  

386 

367 

Tennessee 

Colorado 

Vermont , 

1,302 
640 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Georfia 

Midiiian 

MJiwe'J 

3H 

an 

370 

371 

372 

373 

13,921 

Teus 

New  Hampshire................. .. 

Pennsylvenia...... ................... 

NewY()rk 

New  Jersey 

2,855 
3,895 

2,584 

3,500 

IMaait 

4,000 

374 

375 

376 

377 

Louisiana 

Ariiansas 

Wisconsin 

OMo 

Tirtal  dedared  disasters 

1,269,216 
itions 

829,765 

439, 451 

Estimated  requirements  for  future  fiscal  year  1974  dedari 
Total  estimated  fiscal  year  1974  requirements' 

...    99,712 

KMMas    

371 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

S7> 

an 

...  539.163 

Less: 

Unobligated  balances  available,  July  31, 1973 
Current  fiscal  year  1974  request 

Kwtuchy 

an 

382 

...  138,023 

Hawaii 

Maine.. 

Colorado 

383 

384 

:;::      m 

...  100.000 

Estimated  recovery  of  prior  years'  ottligations 
Fiscal  year  1974  budget  amendment 

...      1,140 

Iaw* 

m 

...  300.000 

>  As  of  July  31. 1973. 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  DISASTER  RELIEF 


Request         Propossd 
pending      amendment 


OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


ReviMd 
request 


Request 
pending 


Proposed 
amendmen' 


Revised 
request 


Disaster  reliel 8100,000.000    (300,000,000      8400,000.000 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


Request  Proposed 

pending      amendment 


Revised 
request 


Program  by  adivities: 

1.  Administration 

2.  Aid  to  disaster  areas. 


4  385 

in,  076 


300,000 


4,385 

4n,076 


Total  program  costs,  fended. 
Change  in  selected  resources 


Total  obligations 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  available,  start  of  year. 
UnoMigatad  balance  available,  end  of  year.. 


Budget  authority. 


Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 

Obligations  incurred,  net 

Obligated  balance,  start  of  year. 
OMigaled  balance,  end  of  year.. 


192,461 
-91,000  .. 

300.000 

492,461 
-91,000 

101,461 
-7,076  .. 

300,000 

401,461 
-7  076 

5,615  .. 

5,615 

100,000 

300,000 

400,000 

101, 461 
390. 971     . 

300,000 

401,461 
390  971 

-242. 140 

-100.292 

-342,432 

Personnel  compensation : 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

Other  personnel  compensation 

Special  personal  services  paymenb.. 

1d(sl  personnel  compensation 

Persoiviel  benefits:  Civilian 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons 

Transportation  of  things 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilltin 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment 

Grants,  sub^dies.  and  contributions 


2,556 

350 

32 


2,556 

350 

32 


2,938 
250 
500 

7 

250 

25 

38,093 

40 

15 

59,343 


150,000 


150.000 


2,938 
250 
500 

7 

2se 

25 

in,  093 
40 
IS 

209.343 


Total  obligations 

101,461 

3W,000 

401,461 

PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 

Request 
pending 

Proposed 
amendment 

Revised 
request 

Outlays. 


250,292 


199,708 


450,000 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions.. 
Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions. 

Average  paid  employment 

Average  GS  grade 

Average  GS  salary 


133 133 

30 30 

159 159 

11.3 11.3 

J19,816 $19,816 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  t>ack  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (puttUig  the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 


On  page  11.  line  IS.  delete  the  flgure  "830.- 
000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  flgure 
"840,000,000". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  special  fund  for 
the  OfBce  for  Drug  Abuse  f nxn  the  figure 
which  the  committee  has  privlded  $30 
million  to  the  budget  estimate  of  $40 
million.  The  House  gave  only  $21.5 
million. 

Obviously,  of  course,  the  compromise 
wUl  be  between  those  two  figures.  I 
would  hope  we  would  be  able  to  stand 
by  the  $30  million  figure. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  he  feels  that 
the  Special  Action  OflQce  gave  very  good 
accoimtlng  of  what  they  would  use  the 
$30  million  for.  He  does  not  feel,  however, 
that  they  have  adeqiiately  accounted  for 


the  whole  budget  request  of  $40  million. 
He,  of  course,  will  speak  to  that  himself. 

I  offered  the  amendment  only  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  my  colleague — al- 
though I  am  sure  it  is  entirely  agreeable 
with  him — to  discuss  the  matter  with  us 
80  that  the  Senate  might  be  acquainted 
with  what  is  at  stake  and  we  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
it  in  the  future  should  that  seem  to  be 
warranted  by  the  facts.  Furthermore,  I 
wiU  show  why  it  is  likely  that  justifica- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  and  these  f imds 
can  be  provided  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation dealing  with  section  223 
funds. 

The  amendment  would  expressly  pro- 
vide money  for  three  purposes,  outreach, 
funding  of  new  methods  of  treatment  for 
various  types  of  drug  abuse  and  strength- 
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ening  the  capacity  of  the  States  to  meet 
their  own  dnig  abuse  needs. 

This  is  a  uniquely  great  opportunity 
to  deal  with  and  be  abresist  of  the  prob- 
lem, because  even  the  nature  of  drug 
abuse  tends  to  change  while  we  are  look- 
ing at  it.  For  example,  there  have  been 
reports  on  a  reduction  in  the  incidence 
of  heroin  drug  abuse  and  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  a  drug  called  metho- 
qualone,  which  is  also  addictive  and 
which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  much 
research. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  letter  which  Senator 
Hughes  and  I  wrote  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  respecting 
the  effort  to  provide  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate for  this  particular  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  August  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Chairman,  Senate  Appropriaticms  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,   U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government,  V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  connection  with 
your  consideration  of  proposed  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  estimates  for  the  Department 
of  Treasury,  the  Postal  Service,  and  related 
agencies,  we  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  we  consider  to  be  a  serious  defi- 
ciency in  the  House  bill.  As  you  know,  that 
blU  approves  $5  million  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Sptecial  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention;  $20  million  for  Section 
224.  phairmacologlcal  research;  and  $21.5  mll- 
Uon  for  Section  223.  the  "Special  Fund". 

We  are  writing  to  express  our  concern  over 
the  amount  allocated  for  the  Special  Fund. 
The  fact  that  SAODAP  did  not  expend  Its 
fuU  Section  223  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
13  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
those  funds  were  contained  In  supplemental 
appropriations  and  did  not  become  available 
until  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
Section  223  have  been  effectively  used  to  In- 
crease the  number  and  diversity  of  drug 
treatment  and  prevention  programs  through- 
out the  country.  Combined  with  substantial 
improvements  In  law  enforcement  measures, 
these  programs  have  begun  to  have  an  Im- 
portant impact  on  the  drug  abuse  problem. 
Major  Indicators  of  heroin  abuse  have  begun 
to  show  a  turndown,  but  we  must  not  now 
reduce  the  federal  potential  to  consolidate 
and  multiply  the  gains  which  have  already 
been  made.  While  vastly  expanding  treatment 
capacity,  SAODAP  has  tightened  manage- 
ment control  systems  and  sought  new  meas- 
ures of  program  effectiveness.  It  is  instituting 
basic  reporting  systems  and  developing  more 
effective  evaluation   of   all   programs. 

Through  the  use  of  the  Special  Fund, 
SAODAP  has  sought  to  establish  central  In- 
take facilities  in  large  cities.  By  using  such 
a  central  intake  system,  an  addict  in  need  of 
treatment  can  report  to  a  single  central  office 
and  be  referred  to  the  kind  of  treatment  pro- 
gram he  prefers  with  the  assurance  that  the 
program  has  room  for  him.  This  system  elim- 
inates the  problem  of  addicts  approaching 
various  programs  for  help  and  being  turned 
away  because  there  is  no  room  or  the  program 
Is  unsmted  to  their  needs.  Such  facilities 
have  already  been  established  in  Houston, 
T^xas  and  Hartford,  Connecticut!  Expansion 
of  this  concept  to  other  states  is  now  an 
important  priority  for  SAODAP. 

'These  fimds  have  also  been  used  to  better 
utilize  the  criminal  Justice  system  as  an  out- 
reach mechanism.  The  TASC  (Treatment  Al- 


ternatives to  Street  Crimes)  Is  designed  to 
identify,  screen  and  refer  for  treatment  drug 
dependent  persons  who  are  arrested.  Through 
a  process  of  interview  and  urinalysis,  per- 
sons in  need  of  treatment  are  referred  to  the 
appropriate  facility;  they  are  tracked 
throughout  treatment  to  Insure  satisfactory 
performance;  and  they  are  counselled  in  or- 
der to  productively  return  to  society. 

During  fiscal  year  '74  the  Special  Fund  will 
be  used  for  tliree  primary  purposes:  out- 
reach, funding  of  new  methods  of  treatment 
for  various  types  of  drug  abuse  and  strength- 
ening the  capacity  of  the  states  to  meet  their 
own  drug  abuse  needs.  SAODAP  also  Intends 
to  do  much  more  in  the  area  of  job  train- 
ing and  placement  for  ex -addicts.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  estimated  130,000  drug  addicts 
m  our  federal,  state  and  local  prisons  wlU 
also  receive  much  needed  attention.  We  also 
should  develop  new  approaches  to  treating 
drug  abuse  in  view  of  the  new  polydrug  use 
phenomenon  which  has  been  found  In  many 
areas  throughout  the  nation.  SAODAP  is  also 
committed  to  new  Initiatives  In  this  field, 
as  well  as  to  the  development  of  antagonists 
and  other  chemical  substitutes  for  metha- 
done treatment. 

These  and  other  programs  will  substantial- 
ly contribute  to  reducing  our  national  drug 
problem.  Restoration  of  the  full  request  for 
Section  223  funds  will  enable  SAODAP  to 
continue  and  complete  Its  Important  work. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  E.  Hitches, 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
is  as  sympathetic  to  this  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  himself.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  feels  the  same  way. 

I  will  be  content  with  spreading  the 
material  upon  the  record  and  with  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  to  come 
forward  with  a  demonstration  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  when  a  supplemental  is 
available  and  when  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion can  be  effectively  used  for  these  in- 
novative purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  covered  this 
matter  in  my  discussions  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  have  no  feeling  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  did  this 
on  the  basis  of  economy.  I  think  that  he 
has  been  aljsolutely  sincere  in  doing  his 
job.  I  hope  that  he  will  cooperate  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis) 
and  me. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  committee  did  not 
cut  the  budget  request  for  economy  rea- 
sons. It  was  ascertained  by  letter  dated 
Ausust  1,  1973.  from  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  that 
from  last  year's  appropriations  there  was 
an  unused  or  unobligated  balance  of 
over  $11  million.  So  actually  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
will  have  adequate  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mended $30  million,  an  increase  of  $5 
million  over  fiscal  year  1973  and  an  in- 
crease of  $8.5  million  over  the  House 
bill  for  the  special  fund  for  drug  abuse. 
While  the  $30  million  recommended  is 
a  decrease  of  $10  million  under  the  esti- 
mate, the  committee  allowed  practically 
all  of  the  funds  requested  for  salaries 
and  expenses  and  pharmacological  re- 
search. 

If  it  should  be  determined  that  it  needs 
more  funds,  I  am  sure  that  every  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  Congress  will  be  sympathetic 
to  giving  that  office  what  it  actually 
needs,  subject  of  course  to  wise  and  pru- 
dent expenditures. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  not  engaged  in  wisdom  with  regard 
to  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  the  past. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  as  I  have  tried  to 
do  in  the  past,  I  will  continue  to  do  in 
the  future  and  will  be  as  sympathetic  as 
I  possibly  can  be  within  fiscal  prudence 
so  that  we  can  expand  the  drug  abuse 
prevention  program,  and  we  must  ex- 
pand it.  However,  we  must  do  so  in  an 
orderly  process,  and  not  just  throw 
money  away. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator,  but  I  am  going  to  raise  this 
question,  so  that  he  might  have  it  in 
mind  in  conference.  I  might  say  that  I 
shall  withdraw  the  amendment  when  I 
have  finished. 

I  am  told  that  because  of  the  financing 
of  this  fund  in  a  supplemental  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  carryover  funds  cannot  be 
used.  Of  course.  Congress  ctm  always 
take  care  of  that  by  providing  the  neces- 
sary relief.  But  I  believe  that  with  the 
disposition  of  the  Senator  who  has  just 
spoken,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya ) — and  if  he 
will  bear  this  point  in  mind,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  followed  in  the  confer- 
ence— I  have  every  confidence  that  so  far 
as  money  is  deserved,  it  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  tliird  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield  me  3  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  page  40  of  the  committee  report.  On 
that  page  it  will  be  noted  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  be  $27.5  billion.  That  fig- 
ure is  not  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
but  it  is  in  tlie  committee  rejjort.  It  is  the 
amount  of  money  tliat  the  taxpyers  will 
be  called  upon  to  finance  the  interest  on 
the  debt. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  attention 
be  focused  on  how  much  it  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  to  finance  that  debt.  Many 
persons  look  at  the  debt  as  a  figure  which 
has  little  relation  to  the  average  citizen. 
I  say  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
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the  fact  or  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  17 
cents  of  every  personal  and  every  corpo- 
rate income  tax  dollar  paid  into  the 
Treasury  by  the  taxpayers  and  wage 
earners  of  the  country  go  for  one  pur- 
pose; namely,  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
debt. 

As  the  committee  report  states,  the 
interest  of  $27.5  billion  on  the  debt  is 
$3.3  billion  more  than  the  interest 
charges  for  fiscal  1973. 

One  other  figure  I  shall  mention  in 
connection  with  the  public  debt.  For 
the  fiscal  years  1970  through  the  current 
fiscal  year — during  that  5-year  period — 
the  national  debt  increased  $116  bil- 
lion. To  put  it  another  way.  the  accum- 
ulated deficits  for  that  5-year  period 
from  fiscal  1970  through  the  current  fis- 
cal year  will  total  $116  billion.  That 
represents  25  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional debt  of  the  Nation. 

During  that  5 -year  period,  25  percent 
of  the  total  national  debt  has  been  in- 
curred. The  remaining  75  percent  goes 
back  more  than  100  years. 

I  think  the  figure  for  the  interest 
charges,  given  in  the  committee  report 
before  us  today,  dramatizes  the  very  se- 
vere and  grave  financial  condition  fac- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Until  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  together,  are  willing  to  co- 
operate and  to  get  spending  under  con- 
trol and  get  these  huge  deficits  under 
control.  I  submit  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen,  the  average  wage  earner, 
the  average  working  pers<Hi,  man  and 
woman,  is  going  to  pay  the  price  either 
in  the  form  of  more  infiation  or  more 
taxes,  or  both. 

The  basic  cause  of  inflation,  in  my 
judgment,  or  the  major  cause  of  the  in- 
flation we  are  experiencing,  is  these  con- 
tinued huge  Qovemment  deficits.  It  is 
not  generally  realized  that  In  the  5- 
year  period  from  fiscal  year  1970  through 
fiscal  year  1974  the  accumulated  Federal 
funds  deficit  totaled  $116  billion,  which 
represents  25  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional debt.  This  figure  in  the  commit- 
tee report  of  $27.5  billion  representing 
the  interest  charges  on  the  debt  for  fiscal 
1974,  dramatizes  that  there  is  a  real  cost 
to  the  American  people  in  financing  these 
huge  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  entitled  "Deficits  in 
Federal  Funds  and  Interest  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  1955-1974  Inclusive." 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

DEFICITS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  INTEREST  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT.  1955  TO  1974  INCLUSIVE-PREPARED 
BY  SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRO.  JR.  OF  VIRGINIA 

I  Billions  of  doll«rs| 


ReMipts 

Outlays 

Surplus 

(-t)or 

iMcit 

(-) 

Debt 
interest 

1955 tS<  I 

}g Ss 

jg 66.6 

«9 75.7 

»i 75.2 

1962 79  7 

»?63 :.:.:  ue 


162.3 
63.8 
67.1 
69.7 
77.0 
74.9 
79.3 
86.6 
90.1 


-»4.2 

$6.4 

+1.6 

6.8 

+1.7 

7.3 

-3.1 

7.S 

-11.2 

7.8 

+.8 

9.5 

-4.1 

9.3 

-6.9 

9.5 

-6.5 

10.3 

Surplus 

(+)or 

deficit 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

interest 

1964 

^1-^ 

$95.8 

-$8.6 

$11.0 

1965 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.8 

1966 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.6 

1967 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

14.2 

1968 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

15.6 

1989 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

17.7 

197U 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

20.0 

1971 

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.6 

1972 

148.8 

178.0 

-29.2 

22.5 

1973 

161.3 

186.2 

-24.9 

24.2 

1974' 

181.0 

199.8 

-18.8 

27.5 

20-year  total... 

2,056.2 

2,270.6 

-214.4 

273.4 

I  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury 
Depart  nwnt 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ERvm),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock),  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  and  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  absent  because  of 
illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  0.  as  follows : 


[No.  374  lieg.l 

TEAS— 87 

Abourezk 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Javits 

Allen 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Bartlett 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Bayh 

Domlnlck 

Blagnuson 

Beall 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Matblas 

Bentsen 

Pannln 

McClellan 

Bible 

Pulbright 

McClure 

Blden 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

Brooke 

Gravel 

McOovern 

Buckley 

Orlffln 

Mclntyre 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Metcalf 

Byrd. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Haskell 

Muskle 

Cannon 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Case 

Helms 

Nunn 

Church 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

CTark 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Pell 

Percy 

Scott.  Va. 

Talmadge 

Proxmlre 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 

Randolph 

Stafford 

Tower 

Rlblcoff 

Stennls 

Welcker 

Roth 

Stevens 

WUllams 

SaxlM 

Stevenson 

Young 

Schwelker 

Symington 

Scott.  Pa. 

Taft 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Baker 

Pong 

Johnston 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Moss 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Tunney 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

£rvln 

Hughes 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9590)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  expi^ss  my  appreciati<Hi  to  Senators 
McClellan  and  Young  for  the  coopera- 
tion they  gave  me  during  delilierations 
on  this  bill. 

I  sdso  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  fine  work  done  by  staff  members 
Joe  Gonzales  and  Warren  Kane. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  McOee, 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
field conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— EXECUTIVE  L, 
93D  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION- 
AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  61  OF 
THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
lings).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  go  into  executive  session 
to  vote  on  Executive  L.  93d  Congress, 
first  session. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  The 
Amendment  to  Article  61  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1971.  and  set  forth  In  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  2837  (XXVI).  (Ex.  L,  93d 
Congress,  Ist  session). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
Executive  L,  93d  Congress,  first  session? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervzn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  and  the 
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Senator  tToca.  California  (Mr.  TuimrY') 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Foirc),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  is  absent  because  of 
illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gxtrnet)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  80, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 


(No.  375  Ex. 

1 

YEAS — 80 

Abourezk 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Oravel 

Nunn 

Allen 

Orlffln 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bayb 

Hart 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Blden 

Hr\uka 

Rlblcofl 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Schwelkei 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Scott.  Pa. 

H»rryF.. 

Jr.    Kennedy 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Long 

Bparkman 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

aark 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Cook 

McC'.ellan 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McOee 

Symington 

Curtis 

McOovem 

Taft 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Domentcl 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

WUllams 

Pulbrlght 

Muskle 

NATS— 7 

Young 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Pannln 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Helms 

Domlnlck 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Baker 

Fong 

Johnston 

Bennett 

Ourney 

Moss 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Tunney 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Brrln 

Hughes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  80  and  the  nays  are  7. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  aflBrmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOARD  FOR   INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  337.  S.  1914;  that  it  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  There  will  be  no  action 
thereon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill,  (S.  1914)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
iitiiment    of    the    Board    for    International 


Broadcasting,  to  authorUse  the  continuation 
of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  7,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Records", 
strike  out  "And  Audit"  and  insert  "Audit: 
Contributors";  on  page  8,  after  line  6, 
insert: 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
unless  the  radio  to  which  the  grant  is  to  be 
made  agrees  to  make  available,  and  does 
make  available,  for  public  inspection,  during 
normal  business  hours  at  Its  principal  ofilce 
In  the  United  States,  a  complete  list  of  every 
person  and  government  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  that  radio  during  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  making  of  the  grant  and  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  grant  Is  to  be  made,  the 
address  of  the  person  or  government  making 
the  contribution,  the  amount  of  each  such 
contribution,  and  the  date  the  contribution 
was  made. 

On  page  9,  line  13.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$50,300,000"  and  in- 
sert "$50,209,000":  in  line  14.  after  the 
word  "year",  strike  out  "1974  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act."  and  insert  "1974.";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  17,  strike  out  "years  1974  and 
1975"  and  insert  "year  1974";  and,  after 
line  20.  strike  out  "Implementation";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Act  of  1973". 

DBCLARATION    OF    PX7KPOSE 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  right  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression,  including  the  free- 
dom "to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers,"  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights: 

(2)  that  open  communication  of  informa- 
tion and  Ideas  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  contributes  to  international  peace  and 
stability,  and  that  the  promotion  of  such 
communication  is  In  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  that  Free  Europe.  Incorporated,  and 
the  Radio  Liberty  Committee,  Incorporated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty ) ,  have  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness  In  furthering  the  open 
conununlcatlon  of  information  and  ideas  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics; 

(4)  that  the  continuation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  as  independent 
broadcast  media,  operating  In  a  manner  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  broad  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  high  professional  standards. 
Is  In  the  national  interest;  and 

(5)  that  In  order  to  provide  an  effective  in- 
strumentality for  the  continuation  of  assist- 
ance to  Radio  Free  Exu-ope  and  Radio  Liberty 
and  to  encourage  a  constructive  dialog  with 
the  peoples  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  Eastern  Europe,  It  is  desirable 
to  establish  a  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 


■STABUsHitxirr  am)  oaoAmaaTioN 


SBC.  3.  (a)  There  U  established  a  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board"). 

(b)  (1)  CoMPOsrrioN  or  Board. — The  Board 
shaU  consist  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  ex  officio  members.  The  President 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  five  voting  members, 
one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  The  chief  operating 
executive  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  chief 
operating  executive  of  Radio  Liberty  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  and  shall 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Board,  but 
shall  not  vote  In  the  determinations  of  the 
Board. 

(2)  SzucnoN. — Members  of  the  Ba»rd  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  not  concurrently 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Such  members  shaU  l>e 
selected  by  the  President  from  among  Amer- 
icans dtstinguished  in  the  fields  of  foreign 
policy  or  mass  conununlcations. 

(3)  TKxif  or  Omcs  or  PaxsmDrriALLT 
Appointkd  MxMBxas. — In  appointing  the 
Initial  voting  members  of  the  Board,  the 
President  shall  designate  three  of  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  him  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  two  members  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Thereafter,  the  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  Board  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  three  years.  The  President 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  members  to  fill  vacan- 
cies occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a 
term.  In  which  case  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Any  member  whose  term  has  expired 
may  serve  until  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 

(4)  TntM  or  Omcx  or  Ex  Omcio  Mxm- 
bkrs. — ^Ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  on  the  Board  during  their  terms  of 
service  as  chief  operating  executives  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  or  Radio  Liberty. 

(6)  CoifPXMSATioN. — Members  of  the  Board 
appomted  by  the  President  shall,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Board  or  while  en- 
gaged In  duties  relating  to  such  meetings  or 
In  other  activities  of  the  Board  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Including  traveltime.  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  equal  to  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  compensation  pre- 
scribed for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular plikces  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  exnenses.  IncludlnK  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.9.C. 
6703)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
emoloved  Intermittently.  Ex  officio  members 
of  the  Board  shall  not  be  entitled  to  anv  com- 
nensatlon  under  this  Act.  but  mav  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

ruifCTTONS 
See.  4.    (a^    The  Board   is  authorized: 
(1>   to  make  wants  to  Rartlo  Free  Eurooe 
and  to  Radio  Liberty  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  to  review  and  evaluate  the  mission  and 
oneratlon  of  Radio  Free  Eurooe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  to  assess  the  ouality,  effective- 
ness and  professional  Integrity  of  their 
broadcasting  within  the  context  of  the  broad 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  to  encourage  the  most  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  available  resources  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and  to  undertake, 
or  reauest  that  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio 
Liberty  undertake,  such  studies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  identify  areas  In  which  the  oper- 
ations of  Radio  Free  Eiirope  and  Radio  Lib- 
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erty  may  be  nukde  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical; 

(4)  to  develop  and  apply  such  financial 
procedures,  and  to  make  such  audits  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  as  the  Board 
may  determine  are  necessary  to  assure  that 
grants  are  applied  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  tat  which  such  grants  are  made; 

(6)  to  develop  and  apply  such  evaluative 
procedures  as  the  Board  may  determine  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  grants  are  applied 
in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States  Government: 

(6)  to  appomt  such  staff  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and  to 
fix  their  comfMnsatlon  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates: 

(7)  (A)  to  procure  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent personal  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
OS-18;  and 

(B)  to  allow  those  providing  such  services, 
while  awajr  from  their  homes  or  their  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed: 

(8)  to  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of 
October,  summarizing  the  activities  of  the 
Board  during  the  year  ending  the  preceding 
June  30,  and  reviewing  and  evaluating  the 
operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  during  such  year;  and 

(9)  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary  to  govern  the  man- 
ner In  which  its  functions  shall  be  carried 
out. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  func- 
tions, the  Board  shaU  bear  In  mind  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  professional 
Independence  and  Integrity  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

RKcotDS  Auorr;  coimiBTmoNs 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  Board  shall  require  that 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  keep 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act,  the  total  cost  of  the  undertakings  or 
programs  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  Is  given  or  used,  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  undertakings  or  programs 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Board  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shaU  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  or 
the  Comptroller  General,  may  be  related  or 
pertinent  to  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  tbis  Act 
unless  the  radio  to  which  the  grant  is  to  be 
made  agrees  to  make  available,  and  does 
make  available,  for  public  inspection,  during 
normal  business  hours  at  its  principal  office 
In  the  Umted  States,  a  complete  list  of  every 
person  and  government  maVing  a  contribu- 
tion to  that  radio  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  making  of  the  grant  and  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  Is  to  be  made, 
the  address  of  the  person  or  government 
making  the  contribution,  the  amount  of  each 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  the  con- 
irlbutlon  was  made. 


aoLS  or  THK  sBcarrAST  or  statb 
Sbc.  e.  To  assist  the  Board  In  carrying  out 
Its  fimctlons,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
provide  the  Board  with  such  Information  re- 
garding the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Secretaiy  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

PUBLIC    StJPPOBT 

Sbc.  7.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  receive 
donations,  bequests,  devises,  gifts,  and  other 
forms  of  contributions  of  cash,  services,  and 
other  property,  from  persons,  corporations, 
foundations,  and  all  other  groups  and  enti- 
ties, both  within  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Prop* 
erty  Admmistrative  Service  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  property  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
functions.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  170, 
2055,  and  2522  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  as  amended  (26  U.S.C.  170,  2055,  or 
2522),  the  Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
corporation  described  m  section  170(c)(2), 
2066(a)  (2) ,  or  2622(a)  (2)  of  the  Code,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

riNANCINO  AND  IMFLXMBNTATION 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, $60,209,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1974  such  additional  or  supplemental 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases  In 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law  and  for  other  non- 
dlscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  To  allow  for  the  orderly  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  to  Radio  Liberty  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  their 
continued  operation  until  a  majority  of  the 
voting  members  of  the  Board  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified,  and  until  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act 
are  available  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time 
under  the  sigreement  be  charged  against 
the  bUl  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  his..  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOQNmON  OP  SEN- 
ATORS. TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS.  AND 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  1914 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  ilii.  Mansfield)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  distmguished  senior  Sen. 
ator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes:  that 


there  then  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  after  which 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1914. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  1841  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  up(Hi  the 
disposition  of  S.  1914  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1841,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ccnnmunica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  for  1  year  with  respect 
to  certain  agreements  relating  to  the 
broctdcasting  of  home  games  of  certain 
professional  athletic  teams;  that  the  un- 
finished business.  S.  5.  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  remain  In  a  temporarily 
laid-aslde  status  imtil  the  bill  S.  1841 
Is  disposed  of  or  until  close  of  business 
tomorrow,  whichever  is  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  after  which  the  dis- 
tingoilshed  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  undistinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  the  usual 
3-minute  limitation  on  statements 
therein.  At  the  conclusion  thereof  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1914.  the  so-called  Radio  Free  Ehirope 
bill,  under  a  time  limitation.  Yea-and- 
nay  votes  will  occur  on  amendments 
thereto  and  upon  the  disposition  thereof. 
tTpon  the  dlspoedtion  of  S.  1914.  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
1841,  the  communications  blackout  bill 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitatioQ.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  will  occur  on  amendments 
thereto  and  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  "the  undistinguished 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia."  I 
want  him  to  know  that  in  the  opinion 
and  in  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  he  is  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  for  his  overly  charitable 
and  overly  generous  remarks.  I  am  very 
grateful. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  5 :  27 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  September  6,  1973,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  Augiist  6, 1973,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  3, 1973 : 

In  th£  Ara  Fobce 

The  following  oflQcer  to  be  placed  on  tbe 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of 
the  United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Glenn  W.  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major  general,  RegtUar  Air  Force)  VS.  Air 
Force. 

Tbe  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  tbe 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Smith.  006-07-04nFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  VS.  Air 
Force. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  August  9,  1973,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  3,  1973 : 

Department  of  Defense 
Joseph  T.  McCullen,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice 
James  E.  Johnson,  resigning. 

National  Science  Foundation 
Lowell   J.    Paige,   of   California,   to   be   an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,     vice    Lloyd     O.    Humphreys, 
resigned. 

StrPERIOS  COtTRT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Fred  B.  Ugast,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Judge,  Superior  Court  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  term  of  16  years,  vice  Rob- 
ert M.  Weston,  retired. 

Department  of  Justice 

WUUam  R.  Burkett,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
UJ3.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Richard  L.  Thomburgh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  b«  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

David  J.  Cannon,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

WUllam  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
n.S.  marshal  for  tbe  middle  district  of 
Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Harry  D.  Berglund,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  tbe  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

Rrank  M.  Dulan,  of  New  York,  to  be  n.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  ot  New 
Tork  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Floyd  Eugene  Carrier,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
nil.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Christian  Hansen,  Jr.,  ot  Vermont,  to  be 
U.8.  marshal  for  tbe  district  of  Vennont  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 


In  thz  Ant  Foacx 
Tbe  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion \n  tbe  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  oi  chapter  836.  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  AU  of- 
ficers are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law. 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Ace.  Robert  K..  30a-12-13OO. 
Acquavlva,  Onorio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adair,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albertazzie,  Ralph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Alfred  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Jesse  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison,  Clark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amerlo,  Umberto  M.,  55*-24-9964. 
Anderson,  Joe  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andreiison,  Allan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andress,  Joe  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anlian,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anna,  Lloyd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Argo,  Marion  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashbaker,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin.  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aylsworth,  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baader,  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  WUllam  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballou,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BandluL  Alfred,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barone,  Ben  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrows.  Earl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batchelor,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugh,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barter,  Walter  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayer,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayllss,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bee,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeson,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begley,  Burrlss  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behnke,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergln.  Craig  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgelow,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blscone.  Joseph  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackley,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blagg.  John  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloss,  Stuart  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blue,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolger,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borsare.  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden.  Hugh  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowley,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brettlng,  Martin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bretzlus,  WUllam  F.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  William  c,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnckmann,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Royal  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunsman,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruss,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhalter,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caesar,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campen,  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  George  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chavarrle.  Edgar  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christlano.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chu,  Karl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Lynwood  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Stanley  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Wimam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clauaon,  Curtis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cler.  Bernard  ^..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Clifford,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUne,  Gould  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Drexel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cody,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffin,  Monty  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman,  Ray  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Victor,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Malcolm  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comstock,  WUllam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  PhUlp  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oonner,  Henry  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ConnoUy,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Kelly  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comett,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coy,  Edwin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabb,  Cecil  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabbe,  WUllam  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cralne,  Emery  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlchton,  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cromer,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Eugene  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grumpier,  Carl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins,   WUllam   E.,   n,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunnlon,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  WUllam  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czepyha.  Chester  O.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dal  ton.  Harry  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danlellan.  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darimgton,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Bennle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearmond.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deranlan.  George  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnsmoor,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dion,  Roland  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty,  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drury,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dungan,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earnhart.  George  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Easson,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elchhorn,  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerimg,  Edwin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelhardt,  Frankim  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epperson,  Roscoe  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes,  Howard  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falkensteln.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palls.  Harry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faurer,  Lincoln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Scotty  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fernandez,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrara,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrler,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  Benjamin  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  Martin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredericks,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredrlckson,  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredrlcs.  H.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlsby,  Bob  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gagnon,  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Games.  WUllam  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher.  Nathaniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qebbardt,  Melvln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geer,  Lyle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gehle,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeier.  Fredrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geiger,  Floyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OeU,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oibbe,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUbert,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cluck,  Fred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldfogle.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooodweatber,  Melvln  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Oordon,  Dale  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Gordon,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Irwin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oregor,  Robert  D.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrUBth.  Clarence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimm.  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OuasteUa,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guy,  Theodore  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagerman,  Rotjert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagerty.  John  D..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haldler,  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Elton  L.,  623-36-^996. 
Hall,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halloran,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsey,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrU,  Marmaduke  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartmann,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasbrook,  Carleton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatt.  Edwm,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawn.  Arthur  E.,  38e-22-7690. 
Hayes,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazeleaf,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemenway,  Ward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepfer,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hestle,  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heyde,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hoonette,  Lovlc  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.        ' 
Hoggatt.  Ralph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogue.  Harvey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUls.  Eugene  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollway.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horkans,  Clifford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  UwU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  MerrUl  Q  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horvath.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houlihan,  Charles  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber.  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulse,  MerrUl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphreys,  Francis  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hupp.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hussey,  Frank  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hux.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IddlngB,  Archie  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inge.  Leon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
InnU,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Carrol  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakes,  Julian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  George  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffords,  Derreil  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlggetts,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ellwood  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JoUey.  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordon,  Harold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaseman,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennon,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmes,  Ira  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Bruce  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk.  Thomas  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchens,  Grady  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klttlnger,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klang,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klobaasa,  Charles  E.,  S14-12-04S6. 
KlU4>p.  Budd  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  WiUiam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Konutedt,  WUllam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kranldas,  Evans,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulpa.  John  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuyk.  Charles  F.  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyler,  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacoettl,  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xafate,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T*nh>m.  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Larsen.  PhUllp  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Louis  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawry,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xjeavitt,  Uoyd  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelser,  Louis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leltzel.  Marvm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemons,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leong,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letarte,  Groevenor  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewm.  Melvln  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llotta,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locklngton,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey,  Jolm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loyd,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LyeU,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maberry,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mace,  Theodore  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacLachlan.  WUllam  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox.  Notley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee,  Lawton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
MagUone,  Ralph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloy,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maresca,  Mauro  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlconda,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martm.  Mathlas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matheson,  Hugh  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maul,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauro,  Louis  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauterer,  Oscar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall.  Craig  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McChesney,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCutchen.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntlre,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Frank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaln.  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mebane,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendel,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkllng,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrltt,  Clements  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  WUllam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnish,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlsenhelmer,  Ira  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mltson,  Claude  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mol,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.      ^ 
Moll,  Kenneth  L.,  649-62-51 8ir<' 
Monsn,  Gerald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  George  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Sheridan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morauske,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Levy  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morse,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 

MoBher,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyle,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myles,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mynhier,  Meredith  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NeU.  Nelson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Richard  Y.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholas.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  WUllam  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obler,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohrt.  Leroy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Okane,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Leo  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal,  Ray  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'NeU.  Wtmam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otto.  Lyle  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overbey,  Landon  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen  Roy  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozenlck.  Pbmip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmerton.  Lelgbton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmgren,  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pardo,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partcer,  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaaaareUo.  Prank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Oeoise  K..  876  40  8488. 
Payne,  Don  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Payne,  Oscar  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pazel,  Louis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Earl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  Bob  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pentz,  James  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhiUips,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckel,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinner,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Earl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Curtis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poston,  Freddie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt,  Clinton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priestley,  GUbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlngle,  Andrew  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pronler,  Guy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prosser,  Harvey  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RandaU,  James  E.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeser,  Alvm  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regan,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnhardt,  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Walter  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rippetoe.  David  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlsner,  Robinson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Jack  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roby,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  AUen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rolefson,  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush  worth.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Malcom  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Thomas  M.  Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryland,  Russell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sackman,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sacone,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandrock,  Vernon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders.  Joedon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauner,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saye.  Robert  N.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarff,  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schauer,  WUllam  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Wayne  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Calvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schopen,  Gerhard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Wlnfleld  W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segars.  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeU.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slfford.  BlUy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUls.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonton,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Alvers  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelton.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sktaner,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slattery.  WUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slay,  James  R.,  433-18-1 184. 
Smedes,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Boyce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  GUbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  KendaU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spearel.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speer.  Homer  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spllseth,  Sidney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strange,  Laveme  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Clair.  Duncan  R.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steadman.  Freddy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Karl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stlrmftn,  Ernest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoker,  Walter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stover,  Dorsey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straughan.  Robert  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strelt,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturmtbal,  Emll,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan,  Dennis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tandler.  Tyler  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Clarence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurman,  Nelson  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Tomlin,  Wbltney  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torraco,  Pasquale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tripp.  Daryle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trout.  Melville  O..  Jr.,  225-1&-3680. 
True.  Everett  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsufls.  BlU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ulrlch,  Uoyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Huss,  O«orge  O.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vinson,  Bobby  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogels.  David  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vojvodlch.  Mele,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Tbomaa  D..  334-44-26S7. 
Walters,  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Frederick  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt,  Ross  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,   John   L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Howard  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wechter,  Jerome   E.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weight,   Clay  D..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whipple,  Lorls  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  AlUe  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiting.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlebold,  Theodore  L.,  471-2S-0033. 
WUcox,  Paul  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllkle,  Robert  P..  388-ia-460. 
Wilkerson.  Alva  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wimberley.  Harold  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler,  Julius  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Harold  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyatt.  Elvln  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tery.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younker,  Barr  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zagorskl.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zavltz.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zbar,  Allan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuro,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS 

Bauer,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folkers,  Norman  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafermann,  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothman,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlvely,  Deane  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylwester,  Oscar  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZSolnerowlch,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Archambault.  Jean  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Bill  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bange,  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreen,  Hampton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazanas,  Theodore  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinlck.  Stephen  O.,  06O-23-1873. 
Mlelke,  WUlard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Queslnberry,  Burleigh  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MXDICAL   CORPS 

Behrens,  William  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  David  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breece,  Orady  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps,  WUllam  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dart,  Leroy  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dees,  Doyce  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooi!ld.  Kenneth  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greendyke.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Richard  D.,  313-24-^693. 
Hoffman,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kemmerer,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagergren,  WUlUm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langdon,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecocq.  Prank  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  WUllam  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent,  Paul  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Bealer  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryder,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sallna.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


NtTBSB   COBPS 
Mledwlg.  Ruth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills,  Meta  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ItKDICAL   SERVICE  CORPS 

Clarry,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colon.  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galatl.  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VKTBUNAIT    CORPS 

Anderson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howells.  WlUlam  V.,  497-16-«809. 

BZOMEOICAI.    SCIENCES    CORPS 

Fesenmyer,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  WllUam  B.,  Jr..  41fr-46-5813. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  September  5,  1973 : 
Department  of  State 

Henry  A.  Kissinger,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

James  E.  Aklns,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  ot  class  3,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Kingdom  Oould,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

William  R.  Kintner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Thailand. 

Robert  O.  Neumann,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco,  vice  Stuart  W.  Bock- 
weU. 

MrNisi-m 

Anthony   J.   Jurich.  of  Virginia.  United 
States  Negotiator  on  Textile  Matters,  for  the 
rank  of  Minister. 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmamznt  Agxnct 

J.  Owen  Zurhellen,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Philip  J.  Farley, 
resigned. 

Robert  H.  MUler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
n.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
vice  James  F.  Leonard,  Jr. 

Depaxtment  or  Dxtensx 

Norman  R.  Augustine,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Robert 
Lo\ils  Johnson,  resigned. 

Walter  B.  LaBerge,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice 
Orant  Hansen,  resigned. 

David  Samuel  Potter,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  Robert 
Alan  Froscb,  resigned. 

Department  op  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

John  B.  Rhlnelander,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  WUmot 
R.  Hastings,  resigned. 

Department  of  Transportation 

Rodney  Eugene  Eyster,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, vice  John  W.  Bamum,  elevated. 
ACTION 

Harry  J.  Hogan.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Director  of  ACTION  vice  Charles  W. 
Ervln. 

Marjorle  W.  Lynch,  of  Washington,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  ACTION,  vice  Christo- 
pher M.  Mould,  resigned. 

Consumer  Prodttct  Safctt  Commission 
R.  David  Plttle,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Commissioner    of    the    Consumer    Product 
Safety  Commission  for  a  term  of  5  years 
from  October  27,  1973.  (New  position.) 
Bnvixonmxntal  Protection  Acxnct 
John  R.  Quarles,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 


Protection    Agency,     vice    Robert    W.    Frl., 
resigned. 

Equal  Emplotmxnt  OppoBTumTT 

CoMiiisaioir 

John  H.  PoweU,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Eimployment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1,  1978,  Vice  William  Hill  Brown  m, 
term  expired. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Oeorge  Henry  Heam,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1978.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Mary  laizabeth  Hanford,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  from  September  26,  1973, 
vice  Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  term  expiring. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

J.  Raymond  BeU,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  22,  1971,  vice  Theo- 
dore Jaffe,  term  expired. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Au- 
gust 37,  1978.  (Reappointment) 
Renegotiation  Board 

Goodwin  Chase,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  vice 
Richard  T.  Burress,  resigned. 

Norman  B.  Houston,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  vice 
Lawrence  E.  Hartwlg.  resigned. 

In  the  An  Foaci 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibUity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  DeLuca,  377-18- 
8606FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibUity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
In  grade  as  f  oUows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  46»-26-7478FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  TJB.  Air 
Force,  vice  recess. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibUity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Sanford  K.  Moats,  515-07- 
8858FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
UJ3.  Air  Force,  vice  recess. 

The  foUowlng  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibUity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066. 
in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Warren  D.  Johnson,  448-06- 
3926FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibUity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows: 
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To  be  lieutenant  general 
Ma].  Oen.  John  B.  Hudson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 

(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  UjS.  Air 
Force. 

The  foUowlng  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  secUon  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responaibillty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  aubaectlon  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Oeorge  H.  McKee,  361-48-123IFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Totot. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Austin  J.  Russel,  40O-44-8776FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  XJJB.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 

provisions  of  section  8963,   title   10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Jammle  M.  Philpott,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  VS. 
Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3963 : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  CarroU  H.  Dunn.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Joseph  P.  Moorer,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving  and  for  appointment  as  senior  Navy 
Member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  711. 

Vice  Adm.  Harry  L.  Harty,  Jr.,  VS.  Navy 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 
In   the   Air   Force 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  836,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  requii«d 
by  law: 

LINE    OF    the    air    FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Abeln,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abney,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acton,  John  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Harry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 
Adams,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allwn,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aitken,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albers,  Gayard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alder.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alderete,  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Fernando.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Gerald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUdredge,  Gordon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Clifford  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Dan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Neyland  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUlson.  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Alison,  CecU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderegg,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders,  Loyd  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Oerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Howard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jack  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  PhUllp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrada,  ThlopbUoe  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apel,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Appleby,  Ivan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arbuckle.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arkle.  Elmer  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Donald  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Wallace  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Ned  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arth,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arthur,  Gerard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arthur,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ash.  Rolland  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashworth.  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Askln,  Theodore  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Assalone,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asselanls,  Oeorge  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Audette,  Albert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Hugh  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Axley,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babb,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablnskl,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bacchierl,  Leo  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagwell.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Clentis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUie,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bain.  WUfred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  Leslie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baisden,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balazs,  Joe  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bales,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BalUes,  Roy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUard,  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balimger,  Walter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baltz,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barchlesl,  Chester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlow,  Earl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Jack  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Jerome  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamee.  Kyle  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baron,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Lis  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Sam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartalu,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barthello,  Marc  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Base,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bateman,  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bath,  Jack,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battle.  Benjamin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardsley.  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Season,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Thomas  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU,  Tommy  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Below,  Howard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Allen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennington,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berent.  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeron,  George  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergh,  Raymond  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergqulst,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergscbnelder,  Ethan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergstrom,  Vernon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Berry,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berte,  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Besley,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverldge.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevlvlno,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUncardl.  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bldner,  Arthur,  05»-26-2348. 
Bigelow,  Dwlght  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdsell,  Ted  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blmkammer,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Charles  E..  0O5-26-1158. 
Bishop,  Joe  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blssell,  Schuyler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blssinger,  Pred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blssland,  Alexander  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJerken,  Lennart  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Harley  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Odell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Marlln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleler,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blessing,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllnn,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block,  Burwell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blocker.  Clarence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloomcamp,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blue,  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggle,  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogoelofskl,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohn,  LoweU  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonar,  Vernon  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonflglio,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonifer,  Arthur  J.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boothby.  Uoyd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomkessel.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boss.  Luther  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boston,  HolUs  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell.  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreau,  Carlton  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boughton,  Alain  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourland,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowdlsh,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bower.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowersox,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles,  WiUlam  B.,  254^40-6455. 
Bowling,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  WUlis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boykln,  Luke  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brachtenbach,  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradbury,  Gordon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Philip  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Preston  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brage,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brake,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brammer,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandeberry,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratfisch,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratton,  Paul  R..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breedon.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brehm,  Pred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breltlnger.  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  PbUlp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennecke,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brentnall,  Burden,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Harry  L.,  418-30-^(639. 
Brlggs,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX'. 
BrtU,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlnsfield,  Earl  E.,  570  48  4444. 
Briscoe,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlaendlne,  Clinton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockman,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Rodger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooksber,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brost,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Frederick  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  French  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Joseph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Kirk  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Lawton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Ray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Brown,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Stanford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Tbomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  E.,  239-^6-9367. 
Brownlee,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brubaker.  Eugene  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner,  Harlan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns,  Willis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brimson,  Clarence  E.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  WUUam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budd,  Curtis  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buford.  Carrol  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulka,  Edward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulmer,  Lyle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  Clyde  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdett,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bures,  Eugene  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burg.  Qerald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgeson,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busbee,  Roderick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buschette.  Edwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buschmann.  Eugene  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Etonald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butner,  Oliver  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buttyan,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton,  Mark  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bynum.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Byrnes,  Donn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caceres,  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadena,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caffery,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Harry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callcott,  Willis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callero,  Monti  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calton,  Aubrey  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camealy,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Billy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Duane  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Jesse  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camstra.  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cappaduna,  Nunzlo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Ray  w.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camahan,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrlngton,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrington,  Mayo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Buddy  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Henry  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catron.  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caudry,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavanaugh,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chabolla,  Gilbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadwlck,  Elbridg«  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadwtck,  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlln.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  WlUiam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapln.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  James  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappie.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chatman,  Jamea  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlddo,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsholm,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlu.  Henry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choromokos,  James.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clccbinl,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clhak,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Melvin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  WUllam  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claypool,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clendenen,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cobb.  DarreU  W.,  612-26-«668. 
Cobtim.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coder,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cogglns,  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  460-«4-0678. 
Cohen,  )ifarvln  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colclazler,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Charles  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  James  Q..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUlns,  Richards  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conaway,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  , 

Conley,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Conner,  Hendsley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway.  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coogan,  Daniel  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Fletcher  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

Cool.  Brent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Billy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Edwin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copperthlte,  Harry  8.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coralne.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corblslero,  John  V.,  031-lft-3241. 
Corcoran,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corder,  Uoyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ComeUler,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrlck,  Donald  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cossman,  E>onald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello.  Leo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch,  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couchlgian,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Counclll,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowglll.  Orval  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Dennis  J.,  3^3-22-1864. 
Cox,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coyle.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cragln,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craver.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craw,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Lowell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creedon.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crimp,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crist,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronkhlte,  Carleton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  Crooke,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crooks.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossman.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder.  Roscoe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crozler,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutchfleld,  Don  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culbrcth,  Wlnton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullen,  WllUam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulp,  Gerard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulp.  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Fred  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutrell.  Charles  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahl.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daiuto,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalzell,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damewood.  Logan  A..  437-40-840. 
Damon,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dancer,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daneu,  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dangelo,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel.  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danls,  Lionel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannacher,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darby.  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dardeau.  Oscar  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden.  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darden,  Robert  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dart,  Maurice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daubs,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etevles,  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davles,  Owen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Ed.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Grady  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Davis.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Owen  C,  Jr.,  671-447-7838. 
Davis.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Winiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davy,  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dease,  Hilton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deavles,  Emmett  O.,  III..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deboe,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker,  Wilson  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deex.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degeneres.  Frederick  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degroote,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehoogh.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delvecchlo,  Vincent  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Densmore.  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dent.  Troy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dermen,  Armen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deschamps,  Melvin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deslng,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dcsoea.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detweiler.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devall,  Larry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewey,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dewing.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dial.  Ramon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick.  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlcroce,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlkeman,  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlon.  John  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUow.  Homer  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlneen,  Donald  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dineen,  Robert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinger,  Don  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsher,  Arthur  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Clarence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobson,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan.  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donoghue.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doryland,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doty.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doubleday,  Van  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing.  Morgan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Patricia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dozzo,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  Derwln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drelling,  Michael  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennon.  PhUlp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew,  Allan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  Prank  M..  402-36^593. 
Drlscoll,  Denis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drohan,  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drugan,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duboee,  Jere  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duckworth,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley.  Vernon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffleld.  Ned  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke,  Rodger  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunbar,  WiUlam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Dean  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dungan.  Harmon  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham.  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlvant.  Harry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Glyde  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durbanu,  Rudolph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durette,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durr,  William  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eades,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earl.  James  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  Olenn  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eby,  Chester  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eby.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckerman,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckhart,  Kent  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eddlngton.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Edgar,  Alexander  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Eugene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Lowell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards,  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eells,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Egan,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elmer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elsaman,  Melvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eknes,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elam.  Prank  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eldien,  PhUip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellington,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott,   Arlle   R.,   455-52^*423. 

Elliott,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUlott,  Ralph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUlsen,  Arthur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elsbernd.  Arnold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emigholz,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emmons,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Endres.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Englehard,  Erich  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engle,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engle,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Enney,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Espe.  Ira  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esplrltu.  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ethun,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evanko,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Bethel  Q.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evens,  Earl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evenson,  Mervln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evonluk.  Eugene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eyre,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fafara,  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Falk,  Jimmle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fanning.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parish,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farmer,  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrls,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peaga,  Roy  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pears,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fellows,  Allen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fields,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pike,  Tommy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flnaly.  Richard  H.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flnan,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finch.  Jetrerson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pinkie,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinlay,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnlay.  Charles  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  BUI  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Grady  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Oliver  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzpatrick,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllcklnger,  Gustave  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flora,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florklewicz,  George  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fogarty,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortin.  PavU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portney.  Gale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Dudley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fournler,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Joe  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francke,  Frederick  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prankenberg,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fravel,  Frank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazelle,  BUly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prazler,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freaney,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredlund,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prel,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frey,  Russell  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlckleton,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prondorf,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punderburg,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
»urry.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gaines,  Thranas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gale.  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oalln,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OaUagher.  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oallo,  Frank  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  GUbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qarey,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarstka,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarvey,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oanrin,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oaseor,  Chester  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oaylor,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gearhart,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gee,  Garland  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geer,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gentry,  Roy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oerllch.  Norman  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

German,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olannlnl,  Macey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibbons,  Leroy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibbon,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  Roderick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glesy,  Lloyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUbert,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glldea.  Joseph  E..  085-2O-5641 . 

OUkey.  Raymond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUlespie.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilless.  Alvln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUlis.  Melvin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glister,  Herman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olnder,  Roy  J.,  522-3O-9200. 

Oindoff,  Alan  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oinn,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glnsburg,  Gordon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glrard,  Joseph  H.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUx)lr.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olvens,  Alton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glasgow,  Warwick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glass,  Davis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glass,  Isaac  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glasscock,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glogowskl,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glover,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Godkin,  Sheldon  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oodsy,  Chester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldberg,  Nathan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldfein,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goode.  David  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GoodwUi.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorman.  Norbert  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gormley,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goss.  Darr  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gould,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gourley,  Warren  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gowans,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grace.  Judd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graeter,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graff,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grammer,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Horace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graser,  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grassel.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grassl,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Glyn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greaves,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenleaf.  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenlee.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg,  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Bernard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Jack  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orenzeback,  Earl  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grlffln,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grill,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qrob,  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grover,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guenther.  Elmer  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunnels,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ourskl.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oustafson,  Gerald  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GuBtin,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guzman,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hada,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadeen,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haeffner,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafner,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Merle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haken.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Curry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hal,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallett,  Melvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halloran,  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halton,  John  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamel,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Nelson  R.,  382  28-9093. 
Hamilton,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammack,  WUlis  H..  446-3O-0881. 
Hammerle,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  WUllam  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton.  Harold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Gordon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansard,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansard,  Lowell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardin,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardy,  Dal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  James  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harlan,  Clyte  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlln,  Edgar  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harp,  Solomon,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Barry  E..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Carlyle  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Everett  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartford,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley,  Williard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartmann,  Arthur  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartmann.  Edgar  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartzell,  BUly  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Amos  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasbrouck,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hastings,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatchell,  Ernest  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haydon,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayek,  Allan  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayer,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes,  Alvln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedstrom.  Robert  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegarty,  Roderick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm.  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellwege,  Guy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendelman,  Lewis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Ray  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlckson,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henkel,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henley,  David  C,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessey,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henney,  Rodney  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henning.  Gllfford  D.  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hennlngs,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlngsen,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hensley,  Boyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepworth.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herdrlch,  WlllUm  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon,  Stuart  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess.  Gene,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess.  Ted  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hestlr.  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckenbottom,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglnson,  Glenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hlldebrant,  Verne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Claude  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUlerud,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUlman.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinckley.  Pred  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnton.  Edward  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hires.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlteahew.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HJorten.  Alvln  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlavac,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgdon,  James  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges.  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofmann,  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUand,  WUliam  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoway.  James  D.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homan,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper,  Claren  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  Joaeph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoplngardner,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hopkins,  Robert  S.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn,  auenther  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Home,  Terrell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosch,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoaklns,  Dannie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoemer,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  Alfred  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houston,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Brown  O.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Nicholas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  David  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Eben  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  Frederick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudock,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hug,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugbey.  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Himibert,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurt,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huser,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasted,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson.  Clarence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson,  Myles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyde,  Garold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingalsbe.  Orvllle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ingvalson,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  Curtis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irlons.  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvine,  Challen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvine,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isenberg,  Jerome  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isgrlg,  Elvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iten,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ives,  Russell  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  CTay  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Edwin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Frederick  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Morton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Adolph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakubowski,  Tadevis  L.,  15O-26-2708. 
James.  Avon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett.  Russell  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvls,  Algln  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jedrzlewskl.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jepson.  Prank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jepson.  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernigan,  Wendell  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeter,  Philip  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewell,  Oerald  V.,  09O-22-1330. 
Jimenez.  Frank  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jinks,  Malcolm  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johannes,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johannsen.  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Albert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Johnson.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Isiah,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ivan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Roger  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  WUliam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Ruf  us  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  WlUlam  P.,  8r..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joiner,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonekoe,  Stanley  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Kllby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Dakah  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonker,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Herbert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgensen,  Royce  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaapke,  Lyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahanek,  Leo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahl,  Raymond  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kakacek,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamm,  Herbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karns,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karrenbrock,  Karl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasischke,  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kastner.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavookjian,  Sarkis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KazUek,  Charles  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeler,  BUlle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith.  Robert  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUer.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelsay,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendrlck.  Anthony  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  RusseU  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney,  Howard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerslake,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klbler,  Austin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidder,  Lyman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiel,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klenzle.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUbom.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUboum.  Walton  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlUwey,  Marie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball.  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlmbreU,  Murvln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmbrlel,  John  R.,  ''49-36-7459. 
Klmbrough,  Jack  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmmel,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmsey.  Melboxime,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Jack,  422-34r-5221. 
Bang,  Lowell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Theodore  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klntner,  Oaylon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby,  Bobby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchoff,  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsner,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kissinger,  Forrest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KittreU.  BiUy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klebe,  Alton  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleckner,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUck,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline.  Adrian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllnger,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloberdanz.  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Roy  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  WUliam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knightly.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knourek.  Vernon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Knowles.  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  WUliam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koeltzow,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koepke,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koepnlck,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohler,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kojlma,  Nanao,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Komm.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Komula,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kope.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koretz,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kott,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovar.  Otto  U.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Abraham  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Elfred  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krantz,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krautkramer,  Gordon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krelser,  Clifford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krejci.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krtz,  WlUlam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kronebusch.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krouse,  WUUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kubach,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulczyk.  Wallace  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkel,  Clifford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurth,  Uoyd  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyer,  George,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KyrazU,  Demos  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  Herbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  Larry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb.  Frank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb.  Merton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  BUI  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster,  Jim  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lance,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landreth,  James  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange,  Melvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langford,  Alvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langley,  Derwent,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lansdale,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lapos,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Roland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsh,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Doyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Glenn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  PhUllp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lassen,  Lorenz  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latham.  WUliam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lau,  Bosan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laurine.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LavaU,  Melvln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavallee,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lavln,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Law,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawrence,  WiUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Layton,  Roy  O.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lea,  Robert  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leak.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leal,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ledbetter,  Jay  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee.  Ben  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Gilbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Harry  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Richard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Legako.  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Legner,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lehman,  August  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lehman,  Herman  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lelss,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leiand,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lemole.  Salvatore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lenahan,  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lentz,  Karl  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lenz,  Seymour  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leonard,  Francis  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leskanlch,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leupp,  Gene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LeveU,  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lewis,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LewU.  Edgar  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leydon,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uddle,  Dallas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ligon,  CarroU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LUly,  Morgan  E.,  38^-32-3091. 

Llnd,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Undberg,  Sidney  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndeman.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndsey,  Ira  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llneberger,  Joe  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llnthlcum,  WUliam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llppert,  Ludwlg  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llpeey,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uttlefleld,  Dell  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llvermure,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lobitz.  Benjamin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lockwoud.  Frederick  S.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Loeasberg,  Frank  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lofstrand,  Karl  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lobner,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Longmlre,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Looney,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lord,  Roddee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lother,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lovdahl,  Ervln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Love,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Love,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowell,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowrey,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lucas,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ludwick,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lukas,  Chester  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lundy,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lusk,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lustlg,  Sheldon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luton,  GUbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Lynch,  Edward  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyne.  Thomas  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macdonald,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Macdougald,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maclvor,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macklen,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macoubray,  James  G.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Macqueen,  Raymond  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maddalena,  Ignaceous  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madden.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madigan.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madry.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maggari.  PhUlp  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahaffee.  Clyde  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maber,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahon,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malambrt,  Nicholas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malkemes,  Keith  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mall,  Howard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallner,  Stephen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mandler,  Stanely  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlre,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mankins,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Chris  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  Harry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manslleld,  Ernest  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manuel,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maola,  Victor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markarlan,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MameU,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquis,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marriott,  WlUlam  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsey,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martel,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martela.  Angelo  if..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  DarreU  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Hubert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Samuel  H..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Victor  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Victor  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlno,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson.  WlUlam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matbes,  Houston  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mathewa,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mathlasen,  Alfred  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaUock.  Marcus  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matthes,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matthews,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maule,  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maurer,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MaxweU.  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayfleld,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayger.  Brooke  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

lidayo,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAm,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCaU,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCambridge,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy.  Francis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy  WUUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy,  WUliam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCartney,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClaln,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClsunmy,  Herbert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClanahan.  Harold  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClarren,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCleUan.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClure,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McColIum.  WlUiam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCord,  WlUlam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormlck,  Warren  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCranle,  WUUam  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCready,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCurdy,  Garvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McElveen,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McPeron.  Louie  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGee,  BiUy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGUvary,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 

McOinley,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  * 

McGinn,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGinn,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGouldrlck,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGovem,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGowan,  Clifford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrew,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGuinness,  Cornelius  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McOulre,  Melvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGulre,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGulre,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McHale.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McHenry,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclntyre,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenna,  Francis  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenzie.  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlbben.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney,  Floyd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLaughlin,  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLean,  Thomas  J.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMakln,  Orover  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McManus,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMaster.  BUly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNalr,  BUly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeUl,  Royce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNulty,  Leo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNulty,  Martin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  Marvin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Means,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehringer,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meisinger.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melsness,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvln,  Samuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendonca.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrtman,  Bobby  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mersereau.  Gage  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mets,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Winifred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michler,  Earl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlgala,  Andrew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkulecky.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUam,  Victor  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Alfred  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  August  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Charles  E.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  George  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MlUer,  Horace  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Hugh  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUler,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MllUon,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUloy,  Allan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MIUb.  BUUe  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlllsap,  Luther  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlllson,  Chris,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mims,  OlUe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miner,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mirth,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlsenclk.  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MltcheU,  Byron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MlzeU,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Molae,  Robeson  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MolU,  Alfred  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Molnar,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Money,  Virgil  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mongeon,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monk,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montemayor,  Ernest  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Montgomery,  Thomas  H..  Jr..  434-43^^563 

Moon,  Lloyd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Arthur  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan^  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrison,  Joseph  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Quentln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrison,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrison,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrlssette,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mortimer,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morton,  Leo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Motes,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mourges,  Agamemnon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muccl,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mularskl,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulberry,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MuUan,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulllns,  James  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muncey,  Claude  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munson,  Clarence  N,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muntean,  John  V.,  Jr  1^283-24-2 127 
Murane,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mizrphy,  Loran  D.,  ^2-26-3224. 
Murphy,  Michael.  3R-26-9 168. 
Murphy,  WUUani^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Charles«,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Denny  Fj  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Edmond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murtaugh,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakano.  Albert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Napoll,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  John  G.,  1 17-20-6947. 
Naylor,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neathery,  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needham,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nellermoe,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Dale  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Deryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Holland  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemeth,  Richard  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann.  Nyle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevers,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell,  WUliam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsom.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Ray  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckerson,  Walter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicola.  Oliver  P.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcoloan,  Lenin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlda,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  Dale  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlelson,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nieman.  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Nlemela.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlklthser.  Fred  R.,  145-2*-6950. 
Nlzko.  Henry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nohe,  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  Albert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolan,  Howard  R.,  336-22-«443. 
Noll,  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noonan.  Tbomaa  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordeck,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Murray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Rajrmond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuckels,  Howard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugteren.  Cornelius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunemaker.  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakes.  Roy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakes,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaks.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obara.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Denis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connell,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'ConneU.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor,  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Crowley.  Myles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell,  Edward  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oechsle,  Edward  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oetinger,  Revlld  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oexmann.  Nerval  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden.  Vernal  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OKle,  Frederic  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Halr,  Edgar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hara.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OhUnger.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olesen,  Leo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollnghouse,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Don  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Malley.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Malley.  Jerome  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Meara.  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Nell.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ONeUl,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oney,  Billle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orange,  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Jimmie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oshaughnessy,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osteen.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osteraa.  Finn  AV..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oswald.  George  H.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OToole.   Joseph    W..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottinger,  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ouellett.  Lawrance  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0\erturf,  Andrew  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Jesse  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owens.    Eugene.    C65-24— 7789. 

Owens,  John  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pachankis.  John  W.,  .7r..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packnctt,  Don  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paerels.  Adr'an.   'r..   J^2  22-5450. 
Paerzrl.  H-^roid  P..  4:'3-:2?  •«8':o. 
Pace.  GzT.^on  L.,  56t-40  5348. 
Palenlus.  Gordon.  263-''0-7444. 
Palermlno.  Jerome  J..  072  26-2776. 
Palma,  Adolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Gi'.bert  S..  Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paparazo.  Arncld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papineau.  Francis  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paradis.  Clarence  t,..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  Karl  S..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  Maynard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Lincoln   K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parnell.  Henry  R..  Jr.,  451-30-^2132. 
Parriott,  Louran  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Mearl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasekoff,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Patterson.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce,  Warren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peckham,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedjoe,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedroll.  Attlllo.  016-24-«6l4. 
Peerson,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peloquln,  Dale  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence,  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergast,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennella.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peoples,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Lincoln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Stewart  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Person,  Arnold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peru,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Jack  W.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Roy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  Alfred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrle,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettus,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfautz,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phares.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhllUps,  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phllson,  Arland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phoenix.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcht,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett,  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckler,  Gordon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PleUn,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnaon,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltkus.  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PlzzlcaroU,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plank.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Platenberg,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pluenneke,  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Podlesnlk,  Prank  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUck.  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy,  Carwln  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portis.  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poulson,  J.  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Billy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  John  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoweU.  William  I.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Elliott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Jack.  A..  527-30—4638. 

Powers,  Josepn  0.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Winston  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratt.  Rex  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fray,  Chelmer  a.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prendergast.  George  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Presley,  Bobby  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Clark  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price.  Henry  W..  Jr..  37O-3O-4110. 
Price,  Philip  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchard.  Gerard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prltchett,  Thaddeus  C,  265-3&-3374. 
ProUock,  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purdy,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quane,  Don  O.,  725-01-C866. 
Quelch.  William  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quenstedt,  Calvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radke,  Thomas  L.,  65O-36-5G60. 
Radtke,  Derald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radzlwan,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralnbolt.  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralph,  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralph,  William  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsey,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Benedict  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rast,  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauhe,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ravenelle.  Richard  L_  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RawUngs,  Gene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawlins,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ray,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Pascal  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rayfleld,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Real,  Mackey  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reck,  Beriuu^  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedfearn,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reece,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reece,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Jackie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Marvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Parker  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder,  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeve,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rega,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rehm,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnberg,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remers,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Render,  John  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renner,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renner,  WUliam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revou,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Noel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  WUliam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,  Herman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhude.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Charles  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Merwln  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richsu-dson.  Dewey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Wesley  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Richmond,  Myles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchter,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgg,  Harold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs.  John  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgney.  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  FrancU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ring,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie.  WUlUm  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robb,  WUllam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns,  Earl  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobbms,  George  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberta.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  John  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Russell  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roche,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock.  Edward  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodda.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodger,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  Price,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rondeau,  Donjtld  J..  O3S-3O74033. 
Roosma,  John  8.,  Jr..  147-26^-8846. 
Rose.  Stanley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roseen,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ross.  Predrlc  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Henry  G.,  288-24-«643. 
Roth,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rothchlld,  SatU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rouse,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roussel,  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowden,  Ted  W,.  46e-2&-9297. 

Rowland,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rubin,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruble.  Everett  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruck,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudewlck.  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruiz,  Carlos  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupert,  Arthur  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushfeldt,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutledge,  WUlam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  WUllam  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saccone.  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salisberry,  Rex  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvucci,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanunis,  Donald  S.,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samples,  Bob  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samples,  Louis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandfort,  Dorrence  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandlford.  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sangutnet,  Reuben  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauls,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Myron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
8avage,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Savage.  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savera,  August  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayles,  Duvahn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayles.  Harry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarlett,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbaefer,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaeffer,  Herbert  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schiedermayer,  Gene  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schllght,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  John  N.,  464-^40-0837. 
Schmidt,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmoker,  Leiand  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbneeklotb,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnepp,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scboderbek,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoenbauer,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schow,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrader,  Clifton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreiber,  OaU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroder,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroder,  Raymond  L.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeck,  Frederick  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  Herman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab,  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwene,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwob,  WUllam  T.,  469-26-536''. 
Sciples,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Curtla  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Jimmy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Raymon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Wallace  C.  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  WlUlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scully,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seagrave,  Earl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sears,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaton,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sechler,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seebo,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semlnare,  Louis  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senkel,  Bernard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Service,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seward,  Henry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton.  A.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seymour,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadbolt,  Stuart  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadbum,  Theodore  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Bradford  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bnaw,JobQV.,6aO-l&4620. 

Sbeehan.  Antbony  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shelrtch,  Kirk  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherman,  Stuart  H..  Jr.,  251-«4-4008. 

Sherrett,  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrod,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherwood,  Olenn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlpe,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlrey,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockley,  Crawford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shows,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shubert,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shugart,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleber,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgethy.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Signorelll,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUces,  Clyde  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Bland  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Ervln  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Wllltam  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slnghoff,  Forest  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sirotnak,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sltar.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skarponl,  AUn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelton,  Ben  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bklera.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner.  Dan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner.  Hoeea  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skipper,  George  E.,  Jr..,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skipper,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skur,  Anthony  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Slater,  Sheldon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaughter,  Ernest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sluss,  Maurice  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bertrand  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Curtis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dewey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Edgar  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Everet  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jeff  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Norman  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Pierce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ray  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Warren  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smltherman,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smithers.  Ray  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smoak,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snead,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneed,  Douglas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SneU,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 
Snook,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  PhUUp  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Russell  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sonnenberg,  Nolan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soucla,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southerland,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severn,  Stanley  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spemnaus,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spellman,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spence,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Don  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sperling,  Daniel  P.,  673-32-687 
Sperry,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spragg,  Donald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallone,  Meno  J.,  Jr.,  428-^2-7994. 
Standerwlck,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Standish,  MUes  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staples.  Donald  0.,  486-3^1164. 

stark:,  Daniel  M.,  466-^6-0269. 
Starling,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starn,  Marvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stames,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

stater,  Nat  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Statbam,  Laurel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stathopoulos,  Anthony,  023-2O-6O63. 
Staton,  WUlls  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stebblns,  Harold  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steblck,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinmetz,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
stem,  Taylor  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stensrud,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Edgar  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Otto  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokenbury,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stonebumer,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storrle,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strandberg,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strashelm,  Arnold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strelt,  John  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streslng.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,    WlUlam   A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stringer,  Henry  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strobaugh,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohl,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strother,  Byrne  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Hudson  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Stuart,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Studer,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturgeon,  Jack  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturges,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suderow,  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Roger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surrldge,  AUan  J.,  34^24-8178. 
Sutherland,  Harlan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutter,  Bradley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Everett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Meredith  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sveska,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swan,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlck,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlnford,  Grant  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvester,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sypek,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szalay,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szurek,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarpley,  BUly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum,  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Fred  8.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Harris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  "' 

Taylor,  Max  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  C,  493-34-O070. 
Taylor,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tebo,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terlouw,  Garret  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terpenlng.  RusseU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TerreU,  Bryce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TerreU,  Lester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thobum,  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Florence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Harry  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Lloyd  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Alastalr  W.  271-23-669. 
Thompson,  Hadley  N.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Kenneth  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Norman  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Paul  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Preston  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Robert  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ThoiX4>son,  Roy  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Theodore,  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Thomas  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorpe,  Deloy  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorpe.  Thomas  J.  V.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throckmorton,  Robert  W.  612-23  4440. 
Thuemmel,  John  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thulln,  John  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurman,  James  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tleman.  John  F.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tletge.  Jerry  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tilmans.  Henry  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tllson,  PhlUp  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmm.  Rubert  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmons,  Noble  8.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmpe,  Martin  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlngelstad,  Myron  D    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnsley.  Henry  O.  Jr.,  725-1 0-.8089. 
Tlssaw,  George  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlxler,  Edward  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobey,  Chester  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Robert  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUefson,  Joseph  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolman,  Frederick  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomoyasu,  Kazuto  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toner,  John  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  '  • 

Toomey,  James  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toth,  Karl  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  John  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  William  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trentman,  Donald  F.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treska,  Mllo  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlmelonl,  Blanca  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troop,  Richard  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trott.  Allen  L.  Jr.,  677 — 30-3293. 
Trutt.  William  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truskett.  Wlllard  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truzal  Everett  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tsirlmokoe,  George  X.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Tucker,  Joeepb  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Roger  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tullett.  Jack  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turek.  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turke,  Cbarles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turley,  Hanael  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumbaugh.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Alex,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Cbarles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Hiram  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Jack  H.,  36fr-24-3942. 
Turner,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Leland  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  RusaeU  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turpen,  James  R.,  316-2ft-6074. 
Turpln,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twlntlng,  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tmalt,  Altred  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nilerlcb,  Julius  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unratb,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uppstxum,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valcunas,  lAwrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentl,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanbusklrk,  Vem  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandegrlft,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderpyl,  Ellis  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaneerden,  Thomas,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vangerpen,  Myron  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanpelt,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanslckel,  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanyo,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vamadue,  Jamee  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varvl,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaslna,  Howard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan.  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn,  Glede  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vayda.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vehllng,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vehrs,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velez,  Loxils  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vest,  Daurtce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUlaret,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlo'.etle,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vltale.  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vltton,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogt,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonhausen,  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vontersch,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vorhles,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wackym  Pred  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddle.  Dannie  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wadley.  James  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakham,  Elvln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakltsch,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walbom,  Chester  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walbrecht,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  John  T.,  454-^14-9770. 
Walker,  Raymond  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  WUllam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  James  R.,  Sr.,  21B-28-7906. 

Walters,  NeU  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waltman.  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ware,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warton,  Gerald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  Alvln  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterfleld.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters.  George  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Gardner  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watnee,  Lloyd  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waynlck.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Kenneth  L.,  40O-38-1936. 
Weber.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks.  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Welckhardt,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weldlich,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weldner,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weldner,  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welger,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welnsteln,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welssler.  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wells,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wendt,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wenzel,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wesbrouk,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wessen,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Bobby  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Herman  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westbcrry,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westerfleld,  Luther,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weston,  Elton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westphal,  Cxirtla  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westphal,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wetesnlk.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whaley,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler,  Harold  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whipple,  Alvln  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltaker,  Hubert  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

White,  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  PhUlp  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltlatch,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WhlOow,  Homer  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltmore,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltson,  Arthxir  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlcklund,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlegand,  Karl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wleland,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wight,  Prank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'      WUklnson.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUklnson,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

wmiams,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wmiams,  Joe  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Lavem  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

wmiams,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

wmiams,  Robert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

wmiams,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams,  Stuart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.       i 

WUllamson,  Don  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 

WUUamson,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUlls,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Cbarles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Deleon,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUson,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  Noel  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlndom.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlnemUler,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlnkels.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^     Winter,  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlppermann,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Witt,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wold,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolf,  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfe.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfe,  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolfe,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wolters,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Womack,  Jack  O.,  463-4^-7445. 

Wondrack.  Walter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wong.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Horace  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodbury,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods,  James  W..  10O-24-O027. 
Woody,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolverton,  Buel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worsham,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wren,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Dwayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wyman.  Harlan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wynne,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tale.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tasuhara,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlrka.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toung,  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Edward  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Toung,  Qerould  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung,  Jamee  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung,  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung,  Pearce  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung.  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toimgblood,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeltner,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zellmer,  MUton  E.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Dale  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zoerleln.  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZounU.  Socrates  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuhars,  Raymond  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAFUilNS 

Arlndsr,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUantlne,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergerun.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggs,  Wmiam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brethauer,  Herbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ca]X4>beU,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castellanl.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaudUl,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Ployd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cortese.  Patrick  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Porter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  PaiU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franks,  wmiam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outhrle,  WUey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadlock.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  WUUam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eampe.  PhUlp  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlow,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermanson,  Sheldon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUey,  Leonard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larche,  Lucien  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ledoux.  Louis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lieeko,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyngdal,  Lloyd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Leo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattison,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElyea,  Lemuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaughton,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mordstrand,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nors worthy,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jasper  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Dale  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughn.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waslnger,  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wurst,  Rodney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OXNTALCOaPS 

Akerly,  Wmiam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bales.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barad,  Leonard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bottom,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Charlos  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debello,  Anthony  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeraccl,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greco.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halllday,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamrlck,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Bernard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingart,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamlsh,  Phmip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kampsen.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KroUs,  Slgurdfl  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muth.  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nasslf,  N.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcbey.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Risk,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rymarz.  Prank  P.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheneman,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonton.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ralph  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tltterlngton,  Wesley  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Titus,  Harrv  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todard.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torchlk,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooten,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Adamson,  Godfrey  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUman.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  PhUip  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhart,  Pred  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvert,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DannemUler,  P^ancls  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jefferson  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davison,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Lebaron  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrari.  Victor  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaines.  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gambrell,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GulUebeau,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oustavson,  Warner  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halsell,  John  T.,  IH,  469-62—3690. 
Harris,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez.  Cru^  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUlday,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landen,  Melvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecuyer,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  Andrew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oi.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OToole,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappln,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Carlton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrauskas.  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plugge,  Frederick  W.,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwamm,  Harry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUberman.  Irwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ThreadgUl.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks.  Leroy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUey,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttmer,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  John  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toungman.  Delyle  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

mrasK  coaps 
Andersun,  Irene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bardeen,  Ruth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carretto,  Ann  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrlgan,  Jean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eby.  BlUie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fertlg.  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
France.  Maybelle  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes,  Anne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Marilyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Barbara  E..  r.:i2-22 -3074. 
Ladner,  Goldle  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mace,  Laura  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Higliorlno,  Jean  M..  iOA-23-8669. 
Moore,  Johnena  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Alberta  P.,  6^>8-36-3783. 
Noms,  Lois  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Fay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shealy,  Katherlne  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trultt.  Ernestine  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vickers,  Cassandra  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellman,  Crescentla  C  ,  482-?0-0876. 

MXDICAL  8XKVICE  COtPS 
Baddour,  Robert  A.,  24O-32-0882. 
Balrd,  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews.  James  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiocca,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hacel.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holder.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reichel,  George  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suchenskl,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  RusaeU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volkenant.  John  J.,  473-34-'«463. 
Wlnney,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

vrrxaiitABT  coars 
Fuller,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Osborne.  Donald  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welboum,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlegler.  Ralph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


BIOMZOXCAL    SCIENCKS   CORPS 

Bobo,  Carolyn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchwald,  Frank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunsky,  Irving  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  OUes  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlnson,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyklns,  Wheeler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seefelt,  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weinberg,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provision-!  of  section  8284,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nation under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  pertana  the 
duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  captain  {dental) 

liOden,  Claude  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (dental) 
Thews,  Marvin  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant  (medical) 
Kendall,  Wayne  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Air  Forcr 

The  following -named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  837,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  and  Public 
Law  92-129. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Major  to  lieuteTiant  colonel 
Hess,  Jay  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  captain  (dental) 

Regent,  Howard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Samuelson,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  i4>polntment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Abemethy,  Russell  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Acker,  John  F.  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Acuff,  Steven  D.,  330^58-8294. 

Adklson,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aiken,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Akers,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Akers,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albanese,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alderman.  Leslie  D.,  Jr..  2ee-7a-4289. 

Alexander,  Guy  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alford.  Joel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Don  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUen,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aim,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alman,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aman.  Terry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amlsano,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amoe,  Walter  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amrheln,  Philip  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amtmann,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Jens  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Hal  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Anderson,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


/^derson,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angley,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archer,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Am<dd,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Norman  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Askew,  Benjamin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aversman,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baden,  Gerard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey.  Cbarles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  RUey  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUy,  George  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd,  Roger  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Mitchell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  WlUlam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUard.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Joe  M.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ban  ton,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlow,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnette,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barraclough,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrlck,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartels,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bateman,  Simeon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaty,  Andrew  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaty,  Jerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauregard.  Peter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becht,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedwell,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beers,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behan,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behnke,  Rodney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belcher,  Dan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellour,  Jean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Donald  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benzing,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berge,  Krlstofer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergen,  wmiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Don  K.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertelson,  GUbert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Geoffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bittner,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black  well.  Gary  L..  513-48.^4074. 
Blake,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blank,  Jonas  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankmeyer,  Jon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanshard,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bocher,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boday,  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogartz,  Jerold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boger,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohling,  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonn,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boumgaarden,  Darrel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borders.  Cbarles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borgos,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Best.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BothweU,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bott,  Terrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreau,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounds.  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoutweU,  Harold  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bovln,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowcock,  Stephen  W.,  65O-66-0681. 
Bowen,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Clarence  W.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Stephen  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradeen.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Conley  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Louis  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brahmer,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt.  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Breskman,  David  O.,  16^38-6612. 
Brew,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  George  O.,  14e-32-8380. 
Bridges,  John  P.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownell.  Arthur  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browning,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brownlow,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunaugh,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Marvin  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryson,  Allen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucherl,  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchler,  Peter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budzler,  Oary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunch,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burchflel,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burleigh,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biirns,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnslde,  Dale  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buster,  Daxmy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Floyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callen,  Jerrold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callicott,  Samuel  L..  Jr.,  248-84-023S. 
Camblln,  Roy  W.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Claude  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Randall  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Arthur  C.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caron,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Willtam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casella,  Domenlck  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cathey,  Ernest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caulfleld,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champion  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapln,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chatagnler,  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chestnut,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlccl,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsbolm,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Bruce  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstol,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrystle,  Keith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chun,  Edmund  B.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Carter  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clinch,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Alan  J.,  393—46-2516. 
Coleman,  Eugene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collavo,  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collie.  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colson,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colston.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colver,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conaway,  Vernon  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Allen  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Freddie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  James  M.,  532-48-O016. 
Cooper,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Monte  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corl,  WUey  P.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornell,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comett,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornish,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornwell,  Jerry  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrle,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosand,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotbran,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch,  Neal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulon,  Whitney  A..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coziahr,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane,  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Creaghan,  Francis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creeger,  David  J.,  289-4O-2073. 
Crlelly,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crist,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook,  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowson,  Chandler,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culbertson,  Robert  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummlngs,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currie,  Don  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dallman.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dambly,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dameron,  Tummy  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darnell,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davies,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  BUly,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davy,  Eric  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daws,  WUllam  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Joseph  P..  n,  41ft-68-8875. 
Decker,  Nevln  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degeneres.  Samuel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demont.  Leun.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demorest.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denfield.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deschler,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deucker.  Ralph  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devine.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dick.  Robin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckman.  Joeeph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson.  AUan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Tillman  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlcus,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dletz,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dines.  Larry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlngfelder,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlngman.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dmuchovsky,  Joseph,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbs.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobson,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnell.  Earlton  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorough,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsett.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doten,  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draham.  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drechsler.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drown,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drury,  Johnny  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubler,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugle,  Brian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dungan,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duston,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dycus,  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earl,  Matthew  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaton,  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebert,  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert.  Kirk  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Harry  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.    Kenneth    G.,    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.   Samuel   T..   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Edwards.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggers.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ekdahl,  Gary  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUers.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUls.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ench,  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerlck,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel.  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  Gilbert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelmcyer,   Michael    H.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engkjer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engle,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epperson,  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Esmond,  Marvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estock,  Mark  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,   Walter  J..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everltt.  Lee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
FaUor,  Dean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falrclo,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FaUln,  Oscar  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panjoy,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parcht,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Famsworth,  Kent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavela.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fearing.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feay,  Wayne  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feezel.  Tommy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penton,  WiUIam  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pergeson,  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,    Richard    P.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fernandezmontes,  Manuel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrante,  Joseph  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrata,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUla,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fickess,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnocchlo,  WiUiam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Jerald  R.,  477-62—1262. 
FUk,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flster,  Kent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrlck,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzpatrick,  WiUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltzsimmons,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,   Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flood,  Thomas  E.,  444—42-7766. 
Ford,  Robert  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forrester.  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler.  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franta,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franz,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prase,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Jerrell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Pickens  N.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Wlnfleld  S..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlschmuth.  PhlUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritschel,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulghum.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton.  Rodger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funk,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oabrlck,  Luclen  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galante,  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallo,  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,   Kenneth   R.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OaUoway,  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaUup,  Edgar  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison.  Raymond  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geiger.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerrish.  David  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oetz.  Randan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olbbar.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oleseke,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUless,  Clyde  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glantz.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godbold.  Tom  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goddard,  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oolhle,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldenbaum.  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OoUy,  Alexander  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OonUlcker.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooodart.  James  W..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Raymond  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotaas.  Finn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grady.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Eddie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oranath,  Lars  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orattopp.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greschke,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orewlng,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Grldley,  Haines,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griest,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grimes.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlndle.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grinnell,  Richard  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Groesch,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Groff.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grote.  Leroy  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grubbs,  Qulntun,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orubbe.  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gruen,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gurls,  John  J.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guthrie,  WUllam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haas,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haas,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hadfleld.  Harold  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hagenauer,  Lawrence  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haines,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hake,  David  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaU.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hall,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaU,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaUemann,  Prank  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halloran.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halvorson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamer,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HamUton,  Vernon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hampton,  Johnny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hancock,  JohifW.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hand,  Theodore  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanes,  Norris  H^,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney,  Tommy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbison,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harkreader,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harr,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  EUcton  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Prank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harry,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Norwood  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauswlrth,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havelka.  WUliam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawley,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  Chester  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearn.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heely,  Oliver  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffernan,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helmple,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heller,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  James  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henley.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemdon.  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaslon.  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Richard  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Richard  L.,  64O-68-7150. 
HlUebrand.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUlenmeyer,  Donald  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlncks.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlndman.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinei".  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrd,  Carroll  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbins,  WUliam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Homrlg,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooten,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornbaker,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horvath.  JuJlus  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Housch,  Henry  A.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
House,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Sanford  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell,  Gary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoy  bach.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoyt.  Wilfred  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huchingson.  WUUam  P..  430^6-9620. 
Hudak,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Harold  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughson,  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hukee.  Byron  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Anderson  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Cedrlc  V.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hunter,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huntington,  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurst,  Randy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchens,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ideker,  Lester  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Imamura,  Morton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irving,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irwin,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irwin,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ittner,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Itzen,  Bernard  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  James  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Jacobs,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarvis.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jasperson,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jeffreys,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jennings,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen.  Owen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jernlgan.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jess.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jessup.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johannes,  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Arte  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Henry  B.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Allen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joyal,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kahley,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kaln,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kallsh,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kallsky,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanlkeberg,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kann,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaul,  Mahendra,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehoe,  Michael  J.,  390-44-^616. 
Kelstler,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelley,  PhUip  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  WUllam  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keyes.  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klght.  Freddie  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUand,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUleen,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUlian.  Quentta  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball.  Byron  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmmel.  PaiU  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Jon  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,   Lonnle    T.,   n,   440-^8-1124. 
Kinney,  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirby,  Edward  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrscher,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kling,   Roger  A.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knable,  Glen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Duane  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudsen,  Lee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenig,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohl,  Oary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kollas,  Theodore  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konowlcz.    Peter,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konrad,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koontz.  Craig  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopecky,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korenko,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosewick,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft,  Bryan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft.  Reynold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kratz,  Duane  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus.  Gordon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraut,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebs,  Alvln  E.,  Jr.,  536-46-'M13. 
Kretzer,  Carl  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX? 
Krlppner,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlz,  Scott  R..  089  36-0120. 
Krock,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krpata,  NeU  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruegcr,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KuUander,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunnen,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kuntz,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurzen,  Wayne  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyzer,  Herbert  C,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Labbe,  Leonder,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamar,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamblrth,  Randall  c,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamontagne,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamdoreux,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamping,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landbeck,  Frederick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landron,  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landry,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landschoot,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Gerald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laplerre,  Rene  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laubenthal,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lay,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lazenby,  WiUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leber,  Randolph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leclalr,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lee,  Walter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lentlnl,  Joseph  R.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I«rosslgnol,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

L«wls,  Howard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leydorf,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llabraaten,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llchty,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llerley.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llnge.  Delmer  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llonettl,  Gerard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llpsey,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llss,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llston,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Little,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llvermore,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Locher,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Logan,  Gordon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Logan.  Patrick  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lohse,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lombard,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Gregory  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Longley.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Louney,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorenz,  Gan,'  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lorenz,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lottl,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lowman,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lufl,  Eldon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpkin,  Peyton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyke,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lytle,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacDonald,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maciarlello.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mack,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madlng.  Craig  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magnusson.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahonev,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malatesta.  Donald  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallery,  James  P..  5^3-52-0963. 
Manclark.  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maness.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manlon,  Thomas  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manske.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte.  J^mes  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcotte,  John  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr.  Richard  C.  510-46  7646. 
Marsh.  Tliomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mnrtin,  Roger  T.,  661  -8»  9683. 
Martin,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaskeH,  Kenneth  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
^!ason.  Nathan  L.,  568  62-1761. 
Miitthews.  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maughan.  Herschal  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maupin,  Warren  B.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer,  Roland  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Buddy  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays.  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllster.  Amos  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCandless.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarl.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCart,  Dickie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McCool,  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrary,  WlUlam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCuUiim.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  WUllam  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElroy,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarren,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOrath,  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcintosh,  Lyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeel,  Rxissel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlUlon,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNally,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeUl.  Malcolm  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNerney,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McVeigh,  George  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medders.  WlUlam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medelroe,  Louis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeker,  WUllam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvln,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendez,  Juan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menlgen,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mewhlrter,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlckle,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUcarek,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Eric  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlU«;r.  Samuel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUlett,  Roger  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUllon,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnnerly,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnnls,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlttendorf,  Ehrhard  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mohan,  James  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molllson,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molohon,  Dougl«p  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montfort,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Jerry  L.,  445—46-5547. 
Moody.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moures,  MUton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morell,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morrell,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris,  Scutt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mueller.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulcaha.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munder,  Guy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munger,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munson,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miirdock.  Joseph  W.,  IT,  366-^8-7045. 

Murphy,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  Clem  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Najera,  Ascenclon  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neal,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neubert,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newklrk,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman,  Leroy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newsom,  Phillip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlchol,  Robin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols,  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols.  Johnny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nickel,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlcolaus,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NlcosU.  Vincent  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlebruegge,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nledergeses,  Henry  T.,  421-6&-9641. 

NobUe,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nourse.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nuechterleln,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Connell,  Maurice  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olofaon,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olver.  Eric  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

©•NeUl,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Onken,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OreUana.  WUllam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CRouke,  KeUy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Qrr.  Ronald  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Osbom,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbom.  Wesley  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbel,  Kenneth  &.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oslbov,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otero,  Humberto  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Toole,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottem,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozollns.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PadgeU,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paige,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paplzan,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  James  R.,  36O-66-2050. 
Parker,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Theodore  H..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pa\U.  Ira  S.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Rogers  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Jan  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Personett,  James  C.,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peschke.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Danny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petltmermet.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettyjohn,  Claude  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Claude  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUlps,  Clyde  B..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUpe.  Dan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllps,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps,  Jonathan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phlpps,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plckard,  WaUace  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnson,  Ernest  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pitts,  Clifford  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plant.  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plantlkow,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pledger,  Fay  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plotnlk,  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plummer,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poff,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poling,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PoUes.  Jeffrey  J.,  299  44  0112. 

Pollock,  Thomas  S.,  540-50-03( 

Portela,  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  Allen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Post,  Okley  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potts,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PovUln,  Roger  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PoweU.  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers,  Theodore  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prather,  Edgar  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prather,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Preisch,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price,  Justus  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price.  MUton  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prokuskl.  Leon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pucheu.  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purkey,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pursley.  Lewis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quetn,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rastl.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ratcllffe,  Arthur  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reagan,  Robert  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Recher,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reedy,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reeves.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reld,  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relss,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relstetter.  Kalman  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rendleman,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renouard,  Kenneth  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Restel,  Theodore  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhoades.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard,  Maurice  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards,  James  M.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlffel,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlaaer.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btsser,  Oakly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Gary  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Leonard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roblnaon,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Boblson.  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boeber,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boebrkasse,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roetker,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Christian  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Darryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonn.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronslck,  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roper,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosburg,  Kenneth  P.,  520  48  84W 
Ross,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roush,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royce.  William  F..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rude,  Joel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rule,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RummeU,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RuBseU,  Anthony  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutschon,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rydjord,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Safley.  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salisbury.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samples.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sampson,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sams,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SamsU,  Dorrls  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandefur.  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford,  Guy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saslne,  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sassaman,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharfenberger,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beheld,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scherm,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchtSems.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schllke,  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlosser,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmleder.  William  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Francis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoch,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schramm.  Stephen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schranun,  Ted  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrlever,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Michael  L„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Screws,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seale,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segal.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbert,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbold,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semlngson,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Setterholm,  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SewelU  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shade,  Ohmer  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shahbaz,  Clifford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SherrUl,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoop,  Rodney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short,  Jewel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuffer,  David  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumway.  Philip  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slepmann,  Randy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUverman.  Martin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Vincent  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonds.  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slracuae.  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skakal.  Carl  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skoog,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaughter,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUwa,  Brian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SmaU,  PhlUlp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smallwood,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Andrew  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Barun  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Coy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  PhUlp  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snook.  Terry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soberg.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Sollab.  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon,  J«unes  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speelman,  Thomas  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sperry,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spiers.  Allen  N.,  006— 4O-8085. 
StaUlngs.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staasen,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUuffer,  Christian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoustin,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steck.  Phillip  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steere,  Martin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUes,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stober,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stock,  George  P.,  Jr.,  248-8O-5390. 
Stockslager,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoeber,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Bobby  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  RusseU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stovall,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stremmel.  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland.  WlUlam  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stubblefleld,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stusnlck,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Subers,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUvan,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Hugh  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanda,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swartz,  Richard  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swedellus.  Glenn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swegle,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swens,  Stanley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swindle.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swltalski.  Robert  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szabo,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szafranskl,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taft,  Jerome  B..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TaUey.  David  N.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarleton,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarlton,  Grover  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teal,  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teel,  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teel,  Edward  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TerrtU.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tetreault,  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thatcher,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Merle  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Edward  C.  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  George  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thordaen,  John  ■..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thorlus.  Jerry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbetts,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlghe,  Thomas  J.,  486- -68-1563. 
Tlmomlrov.  Diraltrv  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmko.  Barry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins.  John  E..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toy,  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trapp,  Lanaford  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traugott.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremalne.  Joel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Triggs,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truesden.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Marc  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  Mark  V..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tymczyszyn,  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unger,  Robert  F.,  816  48  3449. 
ntamkln,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tniey.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utninomlya.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valfre.  Adulph  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VasUchln,  Doxiglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velth,  Jon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
▼•■■ey.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
t 
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via.  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vinson.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogt.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

V(dt,  Samuel  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Voamater,  Michael  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wade.  Richard  B..  43&-72-1&51. 

Waggener,  Conrad  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker.  Herman.  431  -68-8785. 

WaU,  Darld  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WaUace,  Donald  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waller,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walab.  Thomas  ■.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walters,  George  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walton.  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  George  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wardlow.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warelng.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Warner,  Mark  M.,  076-^0-6437. 

Watt,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watts,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wear,  William  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Warren  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb.  Earl  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welgel.  Nicholas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weight,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weir,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wets,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch.  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weld,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welken,  Lloyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WeUner,  Eric  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welsh,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westerfleld,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wethe,  WaUace  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wetherbee,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wetters,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wherley.  David  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  PhUlp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Sammy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltehouse,  Floyd  G.,   Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitney,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltt.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whlttaker,  Carleton  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whlttler,  Elmer  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wldmayer,  WUlUm  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlesner,  Edward  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wight,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUkins,  Henry  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUklnson,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUklnson,  WUllam  W.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUUams.  Lynn  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Terrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wmis,  John  W.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUoughby,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUaon,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUaon,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Shelby  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Truman  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winn.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Kenneth  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiaeman,  RandaU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Withers,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojdyla.  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Gary  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Mickey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worden,  Leslie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
wren,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wuerdeman,  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tantlaa,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatea,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tates.  WUllam  E..  60O-46-6604. 
Toak.  David  S.,  368-'46-7816. 
Toung,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toungblood,  Herman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuknavlch.  Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachary.  Keeton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zi4>ald.  Peter  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeltler.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZindeU.  Raymond  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ik  trx  AaiCT 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  by  transfer  In  the  grade  speclfled, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3383  through  3394: 
To  be  captain 

Klnane,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Placente,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salander,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Barbiirchak,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurt,  Duane  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klesllng.  Victor  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson,  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McPhaU.  John  P..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mendoea,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mortimer,  Evan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oetgen,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ortiz,  Nievee  Julio  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhlUlps,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Etathofer,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bawllngs,  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schweitzer,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seyfer,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slay,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spite,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutton,  Ernest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tenholder,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Washburn,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toungblood,  Lloyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  for  at>p<Mnt- 
ment  In  the  RegvUar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  speclfled,  iinder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec< 
tions  3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 
To  be  captain 

Hajduk,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hake,  Terry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kokos,  Ross  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Little,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Massleu,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Needham,  Todd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Payne,  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sexton.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tressler.  Uoyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wamock,  Glenda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlegler.  PaiU  L..  147-34r-6062. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Biggerstaff ,  Edward  D.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brennan,  Richard  S..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Codd,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dye.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fenwlck,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanley,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardy,  LesUe  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helmcamp,  Dewey  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HIU,  Anls  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horbaly,  Jan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Frederick  R..  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerr,  Kay  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lanam.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  James  L.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meconl,  Rocco  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McOlnnls,  Delia  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  Carl  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monti,  Darlene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petarson,  Charlene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peyton,  The(»«  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  \ 

Truex.  PatrlcU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 

Vlre.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whalen,  PatrlcU  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlegand,  Joyce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woolsey,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WooLsey,  Mary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toung,  Carey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlma,  Diane  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

Otero,  Albert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hie  foUowlng-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  Umted  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  proTlslons  of  title 
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10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  2183, 
3384,  8286,  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 

Ball,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HuU,  Larry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Herschel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kanleckl,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bamlrez,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107.  3283.  3284.  3286, 
3287, 3288,  and  3290: 

Allen,  Bichard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amadeo,  Dana  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bay,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  a65-8&-380T. 
McNab.  James  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  Patrick  B.,  444  64  8475. 
Powell,  Jdhn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rethman,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scblomer.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  cadet,  graduating 
class  1978,  UJS.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUons  641,  3284  through  4363: 

Hagoplan,  Joachim,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  THX  Marinz  Corps 

The  following- named  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  for  permanent  ^- 
pdatment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bumey.  Carl  1^  Jr.  Lane,  Richard  K. 

Doyle,  James  V.  Bdoeee,  Mark  S. 

Fox,  Martin.  Kewmyer,  John  D. 

Hasklns,  Dennis  E.  Welgle,  Walter  W. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  5,  1973: 

DlSTUCT    or    COLmCBIA    RXDXVn,OPMXIfT 

Laito  Agknct 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a) 
of  Public  Law  692,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  the  following 
named  person  for  reappointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Coltmibla  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency: 

Alfred  P.  Love,  for  a  term  of  6  years,  effec- 
tive on  and  after  March  4,  1973. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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MOTOR    VEHICLE    FUEL    ECONOMY 
ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sevtember  S,  1973 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  growing  energy  crisis  by  requir- 
ing the  manufacture  of  more  efficient 
motor  vehicles.  The  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  establish  fuel 
economy  standards  to  achieve  a  10-per- 
ccnt  Increase  in  fuel  economy  of  the 
aggregate  of  all  1976  model  motor  vehi- 
cles, 20  percent  in  1978  models,  and  30 
percent  in  1980  models. 

A  serious  shortage  of  refined  petro- 
leum products  is  developing  in  this  coun- 
try. One  need  only  talk  to  the  parents  of 
children  whose  schools  were  closed  down 
last  winter  for  a  lack  of  fuel  oil  or  to 
employees  of  factories  that  could  not  be 
heated  to  their  normal  temperatures  to 
understand  the  problem.  Or  one  could 

talk  to  people  who  could  not  travel  freely 
this  summer  because  of  the  scattered 
shortage  of  gasoline  or  to  one  of  the  more 
than  1,500  independent  gas  dealers  who 
are  now  looking  for  new  jobs  because  the 
shortages  forced  them  out  of  business. 

The  problem  will  not  go  away ;  in  fact, 
it  win  intensify  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
failure  of  the  Federal  Govemmait  to 
provide  leadership  to  encourage  alter- 
native sources  of  energy — combined  with 
the  long  leadtimes  involved  in  develop- 
ing new  energy  sources — means  that  it  ts 
beyond  our  power  at  this  point  to  sub- 
stantially alter  the  energy  picture  for 
the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

Since  the  U.S.  output  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  has  levelled  off  in  recent  years,  while 
consumer  demand  has  continued  to  soar, 
this  will  mean  greater  reliance  on  oil  im- 
ports; by  1980,  we  could  reach  as  much 
as  50  percent  dependency  on  foreign  oil 
alone,  with  most  of  the  increase  coming 
from  the  Middle  East.  While  the  imports 
will  help  meet  our  short-term  needs,  the 
foreign  policy  and  economic  implications 
of  overdependence  on  imported  oU  are 
very  disturbing  and  a  long-range  solution 
which  decreases  dependence  on  oil  Im- 
ports is  needed. 


Central  to  our  denuuid  for  oil  is  the 
automobile.  It  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  oil  consumed  in 
this  coimtry  and  it  is  well  documented 
that  the  overall  efQciency  of  the  auto- 
mobile as  a  user  of  energy  Is  very  low; 
estimates  range  between  10  and  15  per- 
cent. Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  auto- 
mobiles has  been  steadily  declining.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1968,  before  air  poUution 
standards  came  into  being,  the  efficiency 
of  operation  dropped  3  percent.  In  a 
study  completed  In  November  1972,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  con- 
cluded that  the  average  fuel  economy 
loss  due  to  emission  control  for  aU  con- 
trolled vehicles— 1968  to  1973— is  7.7 
percent.  To  provide  an  appropriate  per- 
spective, one  must  relate  that  data  to 
other  fuel  economy  penalties  being  ex- 
perienced in  today's  cars.  EPA  laboratory 
tests,  for  example,  show  a  9  percent  loss 
for  operating  air  conditioning  in  a  full- 
sized  car  and  this  penalty  can  go  as  high 
as  20  percent  for  continuous  use  on  a  hot 
day  in  urban  traffic.  The  fuel  economy 
penalty  associated  with  the  use  of  auto- 
matic transmissions  is  5  to  6  percent. 

The  EPA  study  revealed  that  the  fuel 
economy  loss  associated  with  emission 
controls  is  significantly  less  than  that 
many  vehicle  operators  claim  they  are 
experiencing.  One  major  reason  for  this 
is  that  much  of  the  decreased  fuel  econ- 
omy observed  is  in  fact  attributable  to 
the  phenomenon  of  nameplate  weight 
growth.  When  a  nameplate — Chevrolet 
Impala,  for  example — is  first  intro- 
duced, it  identifies  a  vehicle  weighing  a 
certain  amount.  Over  the  years,  how- 
ever, vehicles  with  the  same  name- 
plates  have  typically  become  heavier,  a 
trend  often  unnoticed  by  the  driver. 
These  weight  gains  play  a  major  role 
in  decreased  fuel  economy,  because 
weight  is  the  single  most  important  vehi- 
cle design  parameter  affectmg  fuel:  A 
5.000-pound  vehicle  demonstrates  50  per- 
cent lower  fuel  economy  than  a  2,500- 
pound  vehicle. 

Selecting  fuel  economy  as  the  param- 
eter rather  than  weight  or  horsepower 
will  give  the  manufactiurers  more  flexi- 
bility to  introduce  new  technology  to 
meet  the  required  30-percent  increase  in 

fuel  economy  by  1980.  Thus,  the  auto 
manufacturers  would  be  free  to  simply 
reduce  vehicle  weight  or  they  could  work 


to  develop  and  perfect  new  technology. 
For  example,  the  stratified  charge  engine 
presently  exhibits  12  percent  better  fuel 
economy  than  the  average  1973  vehicle 
of  the  same  weight  and  the  dlesel  en- 
gine achieves  almost  75  percent  better 
gas  mileage  over  the  average  1973  vehi- 
cle of  the  same  weight  equipped  with  a 
conventional  engine  and  has  already  met 
the  emission  levels  required  by  the  1975 
EPA  standards. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  a  brief  ex- 
emption— ^not  to  exceed  3  years — from 
the  standards  for  new  technology  which 
the  Secretary  of  Transportatltm  certifies 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  achieve 
significant  improvements  in  fuel  econ- 
omy. The  time  permitted  would  be  long 
enough  to  aUow  a  full  exanUnation  of 
the  potentlaUties  of  new  technology 
without  bdng  so  long  as  to  have  a  major 
adverse  effect  on  the  consumption  of 
gasoline.  Thus,  the  legislation  would  give 
auto  manufacturers  ample  time  and  op- 
portunity to  develop  the  best  possible 
technology  from  every  standpomt  and 
so  avoid  repetition  of  a  partial  solution 
such  as  the  catalytic  converter,  which 
will  help  automobiles  meet  the  air  pollu- 
tion standards  but  which  are  the  most 
uneconomical  solution  possible  in  terms 
of  the  loss  of  fuel  economy  and  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  manu- 
facturers to  provide  fuel  economy  infor- 
mation in  all  advertisements.  This  would 
be  an  effective  consumer  education  mea- 
sure and  would  also  stimulate  the  man- 
ufacturers to  increase  fuel  economy  be- 
yond the  required  standards. 

WhUe  it  is  not  possible  to  precisely  pre- 
dict the  effect  of  this  legislation,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  a  recent  Department 
of  Transportation  study  determined  that 
a  30-percent  reduction  in  fuel  consump- 
tion m  50-percent  of  highway  vehicles 
would  result  in  a  12-percent  savings  in 
transportation  energy  needs. 

Another  way  of  assessing  the  possible 
effects  of  this  bill  is  that  If  the  average 
weight  of  automobiles  in  this  country 
were  reduced  to  2,500  pounds,  17  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline  would  have  been 
saved  in  1972.  This  compares  to  a  pro- 
jected 92  billion  gaUons  of  crude  oil  to 

be  Imported  from  the  Middle  East  to 
1980.  Since  about  50  percent  of  crude  oil 
Is  converted  to  gasoline,  this  single  con- 
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servati(Ni  measure  would  allow  for  a  37- 
percent  reduction  in  dependence  on 
Middle  East  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  lack  of  en- 
ergy planning  has  resulted  in  many  in- 
eflBcient  uses  of  energy,  the  foremost  ex- 
ample of  which  is  the  automobile.  If  we 
are  to  protect  our  freedom  to  travel  and 
limit  our  dependency  on  foreign  nations 
for  oil,  we  will  have  to  demand  greater 
efficiency  from  our  cars.  The  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Fuel  Economy  Act  would  do  that 
and  so  I  urge  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  take  swift  action  to  help  avert 
a  catastrophic  energy  crisis. 


CIJPP  BLUE'S  EDITORIAl, 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or  MOBTB  CAKOLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mi.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  by  Clifton  Blue,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Sandhill  Citizen  In 
Aberdeen,  N.C.  It  is  headed,  "Other  Is- 
sues Beside  Watergate." 

Cliff  Blue  is  one  of  North  Carolina's 
most  remarkable  citizens.  He  is  widely 
respected  by  citizens  of  all  political  per- 
suasions. He  is  a  successful  newspaper- 
man because  he  can  be  trusted  sdways  to 
report  things  as  he  sees  them,  without 
fear  or  favor. 

Mr.  President,  Cliff  Blue's  contribu- 
tions to  his  and  my  State,  and  our  Na- 
tion, are  countless.  He  has  served  many 
years  as  a  member  of  North  Carolina's 
General  Assembly.  He  has  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives.  And  when  it  comes  to 
lending  a  dedicated  hand  to  worthwhile 
causes  of  every  description.  Cliff  Blue  has 
no  equal. 

The  editorial  by  Mr.  Blue  which  I  have 
Just  mentioned  was  published  In  the  Aug- 
ust 9  issue  of  The  Sandhill  Citizen.  It 
contains  some  very  wise  counsel,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks,  as  follows : 

Other  Issttes  Beside  Watercatk 

For  months  Watergate  has  been  the  big 
Issue  in  Congress. 

The  sordid  activities  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  federal  government  being  aired 
In  the  Senate  Committee  hearings  certainly 
attest  to  the  value  of  these  bearings. 

However,  there  are  other  vital  issues  which 
the  congressmen  and  the  Senators  not  serv- 
ing on  the  E^vln  Committee  need  to  give 
their  best  thinking  to. 

1.  We  have  shortages  which  have  come  on 
us  almost  like  thieves  in  the  night.  Fuel 
shortages,  meat  shortages,  paper  shortages, 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

a.  A  continuation  of  the  splraUng  Inflation 
about  which  nobody  seems  to  be  doing  any- 
thing except  talk. 

3.  Deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

We  may  not  have  the  solutions,  but  we 
have  some  suggestions: 

1.  A    thorough    and    speedy    Investigation 

xieeds  to  be  conducted  Into  the  shortages. 
Instead  of  paying  farmers  not  to  grow  cer- 
tain   crops,    if    necessary    the    government 
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might  add  a  subsidy  to  crops  where  there  Is 
a  shortage,  and  to  meat.  Prices  then  might 
get  back  in  line. 

a.  From  the  best  Information  we  have  been 
able  to  ferret  out,  a  reduction  In  government 
spending  would  probably  do  more  to  curtaU 
inflation  than  anything  else. 

3.  If  the  congressional  and  executive  per- 
sonnel salaries  were  reduced  each  fiscal  year, 
percentagewise,  by  the  percentage  that 
spending  exceeded  the  Income,  we  beUeve 
that  a  balanced  budget  would  take  shape 
about  as  fast  as  the  shortages  have  crept 
upon  us. 


CLEAN  ELECTIONS  ACT  OP  1973 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

OF    ORESOIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  cosponsored  the  Clean  Elections 
Act  of  1973,  originally  Introduced  by  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Morris  Udall,  of  Arizona. 
Though  I  do  not  beUeve  this  legislation 
to  be  perfect,  it  does  contam  many  pro- 
visions which  recommend  it.  More  im- 
portantly, I  believe,  the  Clean  Elections 
Act  of  1973  provides  our  best  chance  of 
getting  meaningful  reform  of  many  of  the 
antiquated  and  inadequate  laws  govern- 
ing our  electoral  processes.  I  hope  that  by 
the  very  substantial  support  for  this 
measure,  with  over  100  cosponsors,  we 
will  be  able  to  move  ahead  quickly  with 
committee  action  and  eventually  look  to- 
ward floor  action  before  the  country 
faces  another  national  election. 

The  most  despicable  and  regrettable 
features  of  the  Watergate  affair  bring 
home  the  point  more  strongly  than  ever 
before  that  we  need  to  have  drastic 
changes  in  our  present  laws.  We  cannot 
continue  to  permit  money  and  what 
money  can  buy  to  come  even  close  to 
dommating  any  portion  of  our  electoral 
process. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
rapidly  mounting  costs  of  political  cam- 
paigns threaten  to  do  great  injury  to  the 
integrity  of  the  electoral  process  and  to 
narrow  the  pursuit  of  public  ofiQce  prin- 
cipally to  those  who  either  possess  inde- 
pendent means  or  have  supporters  wlU- 
ing  to  contribute  substantial  sums  of 
money  to  cover  campaign  expenses.  It  is 
in  this  context  that  the  medium  of  televi- 
sion has  taken  on  an  importance  far 
beyond  the  imagination  of  anyone  just 
20  short  years  ago.  Television  has  be- 
come in  many  ways  a  monster — a  mon- 
ster we  must  tame  before  it  completely 
dominates  our  election  process  by  its  use 
in  political  campaigns.  The  costs  of 
campaigning  in  general  and  television 
campaigning  in  particular  pose  a  real 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  a  good  many 
office  holders  and  those  who  seek  official 
positions  via  election. 

When  we  do  impose  limits  on  campaign 
spending,  however,  we  must  recognize 
that  such  limits  will  inevitably  favor  in- 
cumbents. Certainly  there  will  always  be 
imbalances  of  one  sort  or  another  be- 
tween candidates,  but  we  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  doing  what  we 
can  to  make  siu-e  that  aU  candidates  have 
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an  opportunity  to  wage  a  competitive 
campaign.  I  have  become  convinced  that 
the  only  way  we  can  reach  this  goal  is 
to  provide  at  least  some  minimum  direct 
subsidies  to  candidates  In  their  use  of 
the  various  forms  of  media  available  to 
reach  potential  and  actual  voters. 

May  I  repeat  at  this  time  what  I  have 
stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  before 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  own  a  minority  stock  interest 
in  a  corporation  which  is  engsiged  in 
broadcasting,  being  the  licensee  of  a 
television  station  and  three  radio  sta- 
tions. I  hope  that  what  I  say  on  this 
point  Is  not  distorted  by  this  fact,  and 
in  truth  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  But  as  a 
believer  In  and  advocate  of  full  dis- 
closure, in  fairness  I  disclose  once  again 
the  fact  of  this  ownership. 

The  Clean  Elections  Act  of  1973  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Elections  Commission.  The  Conmilssion's 
responsibility  will  be  to  enforce  the  pro- 
Visions  of  this  act  and  all  other  laws  reg- 
ulating the  electorsd  process.  At  present, 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws  Is  left  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  General  Accounting  OfBce.  Such 
enforcement  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
completely  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Congress  or  its  branches  like  the  GAO. 

Without  question,  the  enforcement  of 
election  laws  cfmnot  and  should  not  be 
left  up  to  people  who  are  controlled  by 
the  people  they  are  to  monitor.  We  need 
to  have  the  objectivity  and  the  ensured 
action  that  only  can  be  had  with  an  In- 
dependent body  such  as  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Committee.  Objectivity  of  the  com- 
mittee can  be  msured  with  its  comix>sl- 
tion  of  six  members  to  be  chosen,  two 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
two  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Members'  term  would  be  for  6  years  and 
not  more  than  three  of  the  members 
could  be  of  one  political  party.  Also,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Commission,  to 
be  truly  effective,  needs  the  powers  to 
subpoena  witnesses  and  compel  evidence 
and  to  Initiate  court  actions  against  vio- 
lators as  provided  for  In  the  act. 

The  Clean  Elections  Act  of  1973  also 
provides  meaningful  campaign  contribu- 
tion limitations.  The  legislation  would 
limit  contributions  by  any  person  or  po- 
litical committee  during  any  calendar 
year  to  $1,000  in  the  case  of  candidates 
for  the  House  or  Senate  and  $2,500  in  the 
case  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  I 
feel  It  particularly  meaningful  to  regu- 
late, as  this  legislation  would  do,  con- 
tributions to  any  candidate  and  all  of 
his  authorized  campaign  committees  and 
provide  that  no  committee  could  receive 
contributions  in  behalf  of  a  candidate 
without  the  candidate's  prior  authoriza- 
tion. Though  such  a  provision  will  be  con- 
sidered by  some  as  placing  an  undue 
burden  on  the  candidate,  especially  In 
Presidential  elections,  I  believe  that  only 
through  holding  the  candidate  directly 
liable  are  we  going  to  have  real  account- 
ability. 

The    legislation    also    provides,    and 

rightly  so  I  believe,  that  contributlona 
to  any  political  action  committee  such  a« 
BI-PAC  cr  COPE  would  be  limited  to 
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$2,500  per  year  from  any  single  source. 
This  limitation  would  also  apply  to  con- 
tributions given  to  national  party  com- 
mittees. 

Disbursements  by  national  committees 
or  congressional  and  Senate  campaign 
committees  of  each  party  would  be  ex- 
empted in  this  legislation  from  the  limi- 
tation on  contributions  to  candidates. 
And  while  I  support  this  exemption.  I 
believe  provisions  should  be  added  to  the 
legislation  to  insure  that  this  exemption 
does  not  encourage  the  so-called  wash- 
ing of  contributions.  By  this  I  mean  that 
we  need  to  prohibit  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  be  earmarked  through  national, 
congressiontd,  senatorial,  or  party  com- 
mittees as  a  way  to  avoid  identifying  all 
campaign  contributions  to  a  particular 
candidate. 

The  Clean  Elections  Act  of  1973  estab- 
lishes provisions  to  provide  for  partial 
financing  of  a  ccuididate's  csunpaign  ex- 
penses and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
small  contributions.  I  am  strongly  sup- 
portive of  efforts  to  encourage  more  small 
contributors  for  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
way  to  Insure  that  campaigns  are  not 
controlled  by  a  few  large  contributors 
and,  even  more  importantly,  it  brings 
more  people  actively  into  the  political 
process. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  pro- 
vide that  the  current  tax  credit  for  po- 
litical contributions  would  be  Increased 
from  $12.50  to  $50  per  taxpayer — $100 
In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return — and  that 
each  Federal  candidate  in  both  primary 
and  general  elections  would  be  eligible 
for  payments  on  his  or  her  behalf  from 
the  "Federal  Matching  Pajmient  Entitie- 
ment  Fund."  The  congressional  and  sen- 
atorial campaign  committees  and  na- 
tional committees  of  each  party  would 
also  be  able  to  receive  fimds.  To  not 
overly  biurden  the  American  taxpayer 
with  expenses  for  campaigns,  an  upper 
limit  lias  been  placed  on  such  payments 
and  minor  or  frivolous  candidates  could 
not  benefit  from  such  payments  unless 
they  showed  a  minimum  campaign  con- 
tribution eligible  for  such  matching  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  concept 
that  we  should  move  toward  providing 
more  Federal  assistance  to  candidates 
to  ensure  that,  even  after  we  have  ef- 
fective spending  limits,  running  for  pub- 
lic oflQce  is  not  confined  to  people  of 
wealth  or  those  who  have  access  to  it. 
I  do,  however,  have  a  deep  concern  that 
giving  oiit  Federal  dollars  by  itself  cer- 
tainly does  not  solve  the  problems  in- 
volved with  oxir  electoral  process.  Rather, 
to  attempt  to  create  a  panacea  by  simply 
moving  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  campaign  contributions 
ignores  the  equally  important  issue  of 
how  candidates  spend  their  campaign 
funds  (Xice  they  are  raised.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  opening  comments,  I  favor 
limited  subsidies,  not  of  a  cash  nature 
as  here  suggested,  but  in  the  form  of  un- 
derwriting certain  costs  for  all  candi- 
dates. This,  I  believe,  is  a  more  effective 
way  to  equalize  candidates'  opportuni- 
ties which  at  the  same  time  provides 
Bome  incentive  for  the  candidate  to  en- 
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gage  in  those  activities  which  are  less 
slick  advertising  and  more  informa- 
mattonaL  Also,  such  an  approach  tends 
to  provide  the  challenger  tn  an  election 
a  chance  to  utilize  certain  campaign 
tools  which  are  too  often  available  only 
to  t^e  Incumbent. 

The  Clean  Elections  Act  of  1973  does 
provide  for  the  public  subsidy  of  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  TV  time.  I  would  hope 
that  this  same  subsidization  could  apply 
to  radio,  newspaper,  mailings  smd  the 
like.  I  would  also  hope  that  this  in- 
creased subsidization  could  tsike  the 
place  of  the  matching  fxmd  payment 
provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
insure  that,  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  involved  in  financing  political 
candidates'  media  time,  the  public  be 
given  the  best  opportunity  to  study  the 
candidate  in  depth.  I  am  siu-e  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  so-called  spot  commercial 
may  easily  produce  name  identification, 
but  does  not  offer  much  opportimity  for 
the  viewing  public  to  study  the  candi- 
dates' character,  political  philosophy,  or 
much  of  anything  substantive  on  which 
to  base  a  decision  on  how  to  vote.  To  re- 
quire that  the  federally  subsidized  tele- 
vision time  be  in  blocks  Is  one  of  the 
ways  we  can  better  insure  that  the  vot- 
ing public  has  a  view  of  the  candidate 
himself  rather  than  a  manufactured 
image  of  a  seeker  after  political  ofBce. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  mlnlmimi 
time  periods  diuin?  wiiich  no  more  than 
one  of  these  blocks  of  air  time  may  ap- 
pear. We  are  all  aware  of  the  evils  of 
the  so-called  blitz  just  before  election 
days.  The  practice  of  completely  satu- 
rating the  viewing  public  with  a  barrage 
of  political  advertisements  must  be  re- 
pugnant to  all  of  us  who  hold  dear  the 
goal  of  electoral  democracy.  The  re- 
qiiirement  to  spac3  these  blocks  of  air 
time  also  provides  a  means  of  giving  a 
longer  period  for  the  prospective  voter 
to  learn  about  and  evaluate  the  candi- 
dates and  thereby  be  enabled  to  cast  his 
vote  on  a  more  solid  base  of  knowledge. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  special  note 
of  two  provisions  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation which  I  beUeve  deserve  mention 
because  they  close  two  large  loopholes 
in  our  present  law:  First,  direct  mall  is 
added  to  the  items — radio  and  TV.  news- 
papers and  magazines,  billboards,  and 
telephone  banks — covered  by  the  10  cents 
per  eligible  voter  expenditure  limitation 
in  current  law;  and,  second,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  each  candidate  establish  a 
central  campaign  committee  which  would 
collect  reports  of  all  other  campaign 
committees  of  the  candidate  and  file 
them  with  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission to  eliminate  the  confusion  caused 
by  each  campaign  committee  reporting 
separately. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Udall  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  tills  important  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I 
believe  its  thrust  is  in  a  direction  in 
which  the  Congress  has  in  the  past  been 
much  too  reluctant  to  move.  I  trust  that 
too  great  deliberation  will  not  kill  this 
piece  of  legislation. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  AND  "LEAKS" 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  nxntou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  S.  1973 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
of  David  S.  Broder  is  well  known  and 
respected  in  Journalism  today.  I  first  met 
Mr.  Broder  a  number  of  years  ago  when 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Bloomington, 
HI.,  Pantagraph,  a  newspaper  in  my 
former  17th  District  in  Illinois.  I  have 
followed  his  writing  with  special  interest 
since  and  have  generally  admired  his 
keen  insight  and  sense  of  balance  in  news 
reporting  and  analysis. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  indude  Mr. 
Broder's  excellent  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wtishington  Post  on  Sun- 
day, August  26,  1973,  entitied  "Responsi- 
bility Mid  Lealcs."  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Broder  reminds  us  of  something 
many  are  in  danger  of  forgetting; 
namely,  that  when  accused,  a  citizen — 
any  citizen — is  innocent  unless  proven 
guilty.  Such  an  individual,  as  Mr.  Broder 
points  out,  "shares  with  you  and  me  the 
blessing  of  citizenship  in  a  country 
which,  thank  God,  decided  200  years  ago 
that  the  burden  of  proving  any  one  of  us 
guilty  falls  entirely  on  the  state,  through 
a  delilserately  laborious  process  of  indict- 
ment, prosecution  and  conviction  at  pub- 
lic trial  in  a  court  of  law."  To  interfere 
with  this  process,  or  pass  judgment  in 
any  other  way,  imperils  the  most  im- 
portant fundamental  right  of  everyone. 

Mr.  Broder's  column  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  26,  1973] 
RssPONsiBiLrrT  And  Leaks 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

A  couple  weeks  ago,  in  commenting  on  the 
F>resldent's  last  formal  speech  on  Watergate, 
The  Washington  Post  editorially  criticized 
"the  c\irlously  detached  status — almoet  that 
of  bemused  spectator — which  Mr.  Nixon  as- 
sumed for  himself."  It  was  "this  studied 
sense  of  remoteness,"  the  editorial  said,  that 
stripped  all  conviction  from  his  statements 
deploring  the  transgressions  committed  by 
those  in  his  employ. 

Somehow,  that  editorial  came  to  mind  this 
weelc  when  looking  at  the  way  leading  news- 
papers handled  Vice  President  Agnew's  com- 
plaint that  there  was  an  effort  "to  indict 
me  in  the  press"  through  calculated  Justice 
Department  leaks  of  kickback  allegations, 
now  being  investigated  by  a  Federal  prose- 
cutor and  grand  Jury  in  Baltimore. 

Talk  about  curious  detachment  and  a 
studied  sense  of  remoteness!  My  favorite 
editorialists  acted  as  if  they  had  no  kin- 
ship to  the  newspapers  where  these  leaks 
had  appeared. 

The  Post,  which  on  Aug.  15,  reported  that 
"informed  sources"  said  several  Maryland 
contractors  had  told  the  prosecutors  of  per- 
sonal cash  payments  to  Agnew,  editorialized 
rather  grandly  that  ".  .  .  the  Vice  President 
ts  weU  within  his  rights  to  be  powerfully 
annoyed  . . ." 

The  Washington  Star-News,  which  on  Aug. 
13  cited  "reliable  sources"  as  the  basis  for  a 
BimUar  story,  now  said  editorially:  "The  Vice 
President  Is  entirely  correct  in  insisting  that 
the  Jtistlce  Department  .  .  .  find  and  stop 
the  many  soxirces  of  leaked  information  .  .  ." 
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And  the  New  York  Times,  which  on  Aug. 
16  named  "sourcss  close  to  the  investiga- 
tion" as  buttressing  Its  version  of  the  pay- 
off aUegatlons,  edltarlaUaed:  "Vice  President 
Agnew  has  every  right  to  complain  that  his 
oonstitutional  rights  are  being  violated  by 
leaks  attributed  to  'Justice  Department 
sources' . . 

There  hasn't  been  such  a  suspiciously  con- 
q)lcuous  display  of  civic  virtue  since  a  San 
Prancisco  madam  led  her  string  of  girls 
to  the  Red  Cross  blood  bank  during  World 
War  n. 

All  three  papers  washed  their  hands  of 
responsibUlty  for  publishing  the  "leaks"  by 
quoting  Mr.  Agnew's  own  statement  that 
"the  blame  must  rest  with  tboee  who  give 
this  information  to  the  press." 

But  that  rationalization  works  only  if 
iboae  of  us  In  Journalism  are  going  to  set 
oTuselves  a  low  standard  of  conduct. 

There  are  nxany  reasons  why  the  press 
ought  to  be  wary  of  information  leaked  from 
criminal  investigations.  For  one  thing,  the 
great  lesson  we  supposedly  learned  from  the 
McCarthy  era  was  that  responsible  journal- 
ism requires  that  swicusations  against  indi- 
viduals not  be  delivered  naked  to  the  reader 
but  be  presented  with  due  regard  to  the 
motives  and  credibility  of  the  accuser. 

The  "sources  close  to  the  investigation" 
evasion  makes  this  impossible.  If  the  sources 
are,  as  Agnew  suspects,  on  the  government 
side,  one  has  to  wonder  why  a  prosecutor  with 
a  genuinely  strong  case  would  risk  it  by  pre- 
mature publicity  that  could  easily  get  htm 
thrown  out  of  court. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  No.  2  man  in 
the  Justice  Department  says,  the  sovurces 
are  "close  to  the  investigation,"  because  they 
are  the  very  contractors  who  are  under  In- 
vestigation, or  their  lawyers,  then  the  reader 
should  be  told  the  mudballs  hitting  Agnew 
are  coming  from  that  direction. 

Those  who  relay  leaked  information  forget 
that  we  as  Journalists  have  Just  as  much 
stake  in  the  probity  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  any  other  citizen.  A  while  back, 
several  hundred  American  newspapers  pub- 
lished Jack  Anderson's  coliimns  containing 
verbatim  excerpts  of  Watergate  grand  Jury 
testimony.  The  rationalization  one  heard 
from  editors  was  that  "somebody's  going 
to  publish  it,  whether  I  do  or  not." 

Not  a  single  editor  I  know  argued  that  the 
grand  Jury  system  could  survive  repeated 
disclosure  of  confidential  testimony.  Not  a 
single  editor  contended  that  the  rights  of 
accused  persons  can  be  protected  if  accusa- 
tions made  in  that  non-adversary  forum  are 
publicized.  Nonetheless,  the  leaked  testi- 
mony was  published — and  to  hell  with  the 
consequences. 

Now  Time  magazine,  with  its  vast  circula- 
tion, has  told  its  readers  that  unnamed  "Jus- 
tice Department  officials"  believe  Agnew's 
indictment  is  "inevitable,"  despite  the  fact 
that  the  prosecutor  says  not  one  scintilla  of 
evidence  has  yet  been  given  to  the  grand 
jury  which  alone  can  determine  that  ques- 
tion. What  does  that  imply  aliout  our  system 
of  justice?  It  implies  that  some  journals,  at 
least,  think  it  Is  a  farce  and  a  fraud. 

In  this  climate,  when  part  of  the  press 
behaves  as  If  any  prominent  politician  ac- 
cused of  wrongdoing  must  be  presumed 
guilty,  what  we  need  from  our  leading  news- 
papers is  not  an  attitude  of  lofty  detachment, 
but  the  reassertion  of  some  fundamental 
truths. 

One  truth  is  that  Splro  Agnew  is  innocent. 
He  is  Innocent  (and  not  just  presumed  In- 
nocent) because  he  shares  with  you  and  me 
the  blessing  of  citizenship  in  a  country 
Which,  thank  Ood.  decided  200  years  ago  that 
the  burden  of  proving  any  one  of  us  guilty 
falls  entirely  on  the  state,  through  a  delib- 
erately laborious  process  of  indictment,  pros- 
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ecution  and  conviction  at  public  trial  in  a 
court  of  law. 

And  that  is  a  process  In  which  the  press 
Interferes,  not  only  at  its  own  peril,  but  at 
hazard  to  the  most  important  of  everyone's 
fundamental  rights. 


OONQRESSMAN  MIZELL  REPORTS 
TO  HIS  CONSTTTUENTS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  Miy.ki.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  In 
the  process  of  sending  to  every  home  in 
North  Carolina's  Fifth  Congressional 
District  a  copy  of  my  latest  Report  from 
Congress. 

This  report  discusses  many  of  the 
major  achievements  of  the  Congress  thus 
far  in  this  session,  smd  the  role  which  I 
have  played  in  some  of  these  efforts.  The 
report  also  deals  with  some  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  facing  the  Nation  today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  this  report  interesting,  and  for  their 
information  and  consideration  I  sun  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

WZLlCBt    D.    MiCTft.i.    RZPOBTS    TO    TBI    FXITB 
DiBTalCT.      NOBTK      CASOUNA      FkOM      CON- 


WATDUJATE 

As  I  have  said  on  several  occasions  In  the 
past,  I  deplore  the  Illegal  and  unethical  ac- 
tions that  have  come  to  be  identified  by  the 
term  "Watergate."  There  is  no  legitimate 
place  in  politics  or  government  for  those 
kinds  of  actions,  and  I  have  stated  repeat- 
edly my  belief  that  the  people  guilty  of 
criminal  activity  should  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

While  Watergate  has  troubled  the  nation, 
it  has  also  been  responsible  for  some  new 
efforts  to  improve  the  electoral  process  in 
America.  The  Senate  has  already  passed  a 
new  campaign  reform  biU,  and  the  House  will 
hold  hearings  on  similar  legislation  this  fall. 
I  hope  this  legislation  will  help  to  encour- 
age honest  political  activity  from  the  precinct 
to  the  national  level. 

I  am  anxiovis,  as  I  know  many  of  you  are, 
for  the  Watergate  case  to  be  finally  re- 
solved, so  that  the  nation  and  Its  elected 
representatives  can  get  back  to  work  full- 
time  on  the  many  other  matters  of  Impor- 
tance that  face  America  and  the  world 
today. 

THE   COST   OF   LIVING 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
residents  of  the  fifth  district  expressing 
their  concern  about  the  current  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

For  some  time,  as  most  of  you  know,  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  live  within  its  means,  so  that  the 
American  people  could  better  Uve  within 
theirs. 

I  am  continuing  this  effort  through  every 
avenue  avaUable  to  me,  including  keeping 
close  watch  over  the  appropriations  process 
and  voting  for  reasonable  and  effective  con- 
trol guidelines. 

Congress  must  act  decisively  to  halt  run- 
away government  spending,  or  we  will  con- 
tinue to  face  the  problem  of  Inflation  and 
the  possibility  of  a  tax  increase. 

BUSING 

The  spectre  of  massive — and  expensive — 
court-ordered  busing  for  racial  balance  stlU 
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hovers  over  hundreds  of  school  districts  in 
America,  Including  the  Winston-Salem/Por- 
syth  County  school  system. 

I  have  re-introduced  in  the  93rd  Congress 
the  stone  Constitutional  amendment  I  au- 
thored and  introduced  In  April,  1971,  shortly 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
Its  decision  In  the  Charlotte  case  approving 
the  use  of  massive  busing  as  a  desegregation 
tool. 

'That  amendment  states  that  "no  public 
school  student  shall,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  required  to 
attend  a  particular  school." 

It  was  this  amendment  that  last  year 
won  the  endorsement  of  more  than  160  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  share  with  me  the  be- 
lief that  forced  busing  is  a  wasteful,  unfair 
and  artificial  device  that  takes  desperately- 
needed  money  from  such  educational  needs 
as  iMtter  teachers'  salaries,  better  schools, 
better  educational  equipment  of  aU  kinds. 
I  emphasized  this  point,  and  the  over- 
whelming opposition  to  forced  b\islng  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Fifth  District  and  across 
the  country,  in  testimony  I  presented  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  earlier  this  year  during  that 
committee's  hearings  on  a  number  of  anti- 
busing  proposals. 

In  addition,  I  called  together  a  meeting  of 
several  Members  of  Congress  this  summer  to 
discuss  the  busing  problem  and  develop  a 
strategy  for  passing  legislation  to  prohibit 
forced  busing  once  and  for  all.  This  group  of 
Congressmen,  representing  both  political 
parties  and  every  region  of  the  country,  es- 
tablished a  committee  to  oversee  this  effort, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  some  kind  of  anti- 
busing  legislation  will  pass  the  House  this 
year. 

It  continues  to  be  my  j>olicy  that  we 
shouldn't  be  spending  money  we  dont  have, 
to  buy  buses  wesdont  need,  to  send  children 
to  schools  they  shouldn't  have  to  attend. 

BLUE  RIDCE  POWER  PROJECT 

What  began  eleven  years  ago  as  a  generally 
acceptable  plan  to  Increase  electric  power 
production  has  been  transformed  into  a 
threatening  menace  that  looms  over  a  way 
of  life  and  a  land  of  beauty  in  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  counties. 

The  Blue  Ridge  power  project,  conceived 
In  the  early  1960's  as  a  moderate-sized  hydro- 
electric power  facility,  has  been  modified  to 
the  point  that  It  would  now  require  th» 
ruination  of  40,000  acres  of  beautiful  and 
fertUe  land  and  the  disruption  of  hundreds  of 
lives  in  the  Blue  Ridge  region — all  for  the 
sake  of  a  project  that  will  be  reserved  fOT 
"emergency"  situations  that  may  or  may  not 
arise  between  now  and  1990. 

I  have  opposed  this  project  ever  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  in  1969,  and  I  am  still  op- 
posed to  It.  In  1971.  I  was  able  to  get  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  repre- 
sent itself  Independently  in  this  case,  and 
EPA  subsequently  found  the  same  environ- 
mental horrors  that  others  had  previously 
foreseen.  In  1972.  I  was  the  author  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  which  prohibited  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  approving  the  use  of  water 
stora^  for  "pollution-dilution" — a  major 
component  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project — unless 
EPA  recommended  such  use.  EPA  refused 
to  make  that  recommendation  fcr  the  Blue 
Ridge  project. 

In  1973,  the  FPC's  Blue  Ridge  application 
proceeding  was  reopened,  partly  in  response 
to  my  anti-pollutlon-dilutlon  section  and 
partly  in  response  to  a  New  York  court  case 
requiring  an  independent  agency  review  of 
the  environmental  impact  of  major  federal 
projects. 

The  FPC  staff's  draft  and  final  environ- 
mental impact  statements  on  Blue  Ridge 
were  met  with  severe  criticism  from  many 
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sources.  My  own  comments  on  the  state- 
ments' shortcomings  were  among  the  most 
critical.  When  the  PPC  held  cross-examina- 
tion hearings  on  the  final  statement,  I  di- 
rected a  member  of  my  staff  to  ask  the  PPC 
experts  why  the  project  was  doubled — In  cost 
and  capacity — In  the  spctce  of  three  years. 
The  answer,  as  expected,  was  not  a  definitive 
one.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
failed  to  participate  in  these  cross-examina- 
tions, and  I  subsequently  wrote  the  agency's 
administrator  requesting  the  reasons  for  this 
failure.  I  am  still  awaiting  a  reply. 

Briefs  of  exception  on  this  cross-examina- 
tion hearing  will  be  filed  In  September,  after 
which  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  who  has 
presided  over  this  proceeding  for  several 
years — and  twice  recommended  granting  the 
project  license — will  make  his  third  recom- 
mendation. The  full  Commission  will  prob- 
ably make  a  determination  next  spring. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  block  completely  any  development 
whatsoever  on  the  New  River  from  Its  head- 
waters to  Pries,  Va..  thus  effectively  prohibit- 
ing construction  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project. 
I  am  presently  awaiting  the  scheduling  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation  In  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

VOLUNTARY  PRATXR  IN  SCHOOLS 

The  nation  recently  observed  a  rather  un- 
happy annlverstury — ^the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  r.S.  Supreme  Cotirt's  decision  banning 
prayer  In  public  schools.  I  made  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  day  of 
that  anniversary,  calling  for  action  on  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  I  have  proposed  re- 
storing the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  In 
schools  and  other  public  places. 

I  also  testified  recently  In  hearings  on  this 
subject  being  conducted  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  My  testimony  centered  on  the 
series  of  court  decisions  in  which  state  and 
federal  courts  have  denied  or  restricted  the 
right  of  school  children  to  pray  on  school 
grounds,  even  If  done  before  school  begins. 

I  believe  these  court  decisions  have  seri- 
ously undermined  the  guarantee  of  the  Plrst 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  no  law  shall  be  made  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

To  reassert  that  Constitutional  guarantee, 
I  have  proposed  a  Constitutional  amendment 
which  states  that  "nothing  contained  In  this 
Constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of  per- 
sons lawfully  assembled  In  any  public  build- 
ing, which  k  supported  In  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to 
participate  In  voluntary  prayer." 

AGBICTTLTtrRE    BILL    PASSES    CONGRESS 

The  House  and  Senate  have  both  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  for  President 
Nixon's  signature,  a  comprehensive  new  agri- 
culture bill  aimed  at  increasing  production 
of  food  and  fiber  and  stabilizing  price*. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hoiise  Committee  on 
AgrlcxUture,  I  took  an  active  part  In  draft- 
ing this  legislation  and  in  the  floor  debate 
on  the  bill. 

The  new  agriculture  bill  Is  the  product  of 
many  weeks  of  Intensive  Investigation  and 
painstaking  work  within  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  there  are  several  provisions 
of  the  bill  with  which  I  am  partlciUarly 
pleased. 

Among  the  most  Important  of  these  Is  the 
new  provision  for  '-'target  prices."  Under  the 
new  target  price  approach,  the  Congress 
establishes  fair  unit  prices  for  producers  of 
the  three  majc«-  commodities — wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton.  Such  income  protection 
would  be  available  to  all  farmers  who  agree 
to  cooperate  with  the  government  In  supply 
adjustment  programs. 

If  farmers  could  not  obtain  target  prices 
In  the  open  market,  such  as  when  there  Is  an 
oversupply,  the  Government  would  pay  farm- 
ers the  difference  between  what  they  actually 
received  and  the   target  prices.   If  farmers 
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receive  target  prices  or  higher  In  the  market- 
place, the  cost  to  the  Oovernment  would  be 
virtually  nothing. 

This  Is  a  historic  departure  from  the  agri- 
cultural philosophies  which  the  Oovernment 
has  followed  the  last  forty  years.  It  brings  the 
farmer  much  closer  to  the  marketplace,  where 
his  opportunities  for  greater  Income  are  much 
Improved,  and  It  effectively  removes  the  fed- 
eral government  from  the  close  control — and 
the  discouragement  of  production — It  has 
maintained  over  agriculture  for  so  many 
years. 

A  second  major  provision  amends  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  provide  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  costs  to  niral  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments for  flre-flghtlng  equipment  and  for 
training  firemen  In  the  use  of  the  equip- 
ment. These  grants  would  be  made  available 
to  towns  or  unincorporated  areas  with  popu- 
lations of  200  to  2,000  people. 

The  bill  also  broadens  the  scope  of  assist- 
ance available  to  rural  communities  for  flre 
protection.  By  changing  the  program  from 
"wildfire"  protection  to  general  flre  protec- 
tion, more  rural  communities  can  qualify  for 
aeslstance  to  organize,  train  and  equip  local 
flre-flghtlng  forces. 

Third,  the  legislation  terminates  the  wheat 
certificate  program  under  which  processors 
are  now  required  to  pay  75  cent«  to  the  Oov- 
ernment for  each  bushel  of  wheat  processed. 

Potirth,  the  legislation  establishes  new 
rural  environmental  conservation  programs, 
consolidating  the  best  feature*  of  the  old 
REAP  program  (discussed  elsewhere  In  the 
Newsletter),  the  water  bank  program,  and 
the  Oreat  Plains  conservation  program.  The 
new  program  will  embody  many  of  the  tested 
practices  that  have  been  found  effective  In 
dealing  with  enviroiunental  pollution  and 
wildlife  preservation.  It  also  sets  a  new  direc- 
tion for  obtaining  a  better  environment  by 
encouraging  long-range  dlrecUon  and  plan- 
ning. 

PROTECTION   OF  FARM  WORKERS  FROM  PESTICIDI 
KXPOST7RE 

I  sponsored  a  section  of  the  original  agri- 
culture bill  drafted  in  the  Committee  on 
Agrlctilture,  transferring  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
farm  workers  from  hazards  associated  with 
exposure  to  pesticides. 

My  introduction  of  this  provision  came  In 
response  to  the  totally  unrealistic  and  ex- 
tremely ciunbersome  regulations  established 
on  an  "emergency"  basis  last  May  by  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. The  senior  agriculture  specialist  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  estimated  that  a  $50 
million  Increase  in  production  costs  would 
result  if  these  regulations  were  enforced — 
an  increase  that  would  soon  be  reflected  In 
food  prices. 

■nie  chairman  of  the  panel  of  experts  ad- 
vlsmg  OSHA  on  pesticides  resigned  In  pro- 
test against  these  regulations,  stating  that 
his  committee  had  found  no  evidence  that 
an  emergency  existed  and  that  the  proposed 
regulations  were.  In  any  event,  unworkable, 
ambiguous,  potentially  disastrous,  and 
would  work  unnecessary  hardships  on  em- 
ployer and  employee.  These  initial  regula- 
tions were  subsequently  withdrawn  and 
modified,  still  without  evidence  that  an 
emergency  existed  to  Justify  the  establish- 
ment of  such  regulations,  and  a  federal  court 
then  ordered  that  these  second  regulations 
not  be  enforced  pending  further  study. 

I  believe  the  safeguarding  of  farm  workers 
from  potential  hazards  of  pesticide  exposure 
is  too  Important  a  task  to  be  left  to  an  or- 
ganization so  seemingly  devoid  of  expertise 
and  consistency  and  practicality. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
far  more  capable  of  establishing  IntelUgent 
standards  that  will  meet  the  crucial  test  of 
adequate  protection  and  at  the  same  time 
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allow  for  the  continued  economical  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber. 

The  full  Agriculture  Committee  agreed  to 
my  proposal,  by  a  vote  of  20-6,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  struck  my  provision  from 
the  bill  after  a  series  of  votes  marked  by  con- 
fusion and  discord. 

RURAL     ENmONMXNTAL     ASSISTANCE     PROGRAM 

Early  in  this  session  of  the  93rd  Congress, 
the  Hotue  of  Representatives  considered  leg- 
islation to  reinstate  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program  (REAP)  which  had  been 
suspended  last  December  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I  offered  a  proposal  to  reinstate  the  pro- 
gram at  a  funding  level  of  $140  million,  the 
amoxint  which  the  Agriculture  Department 
had  planned  to  spend  before  the  suspension 
order  was  given. 

This  motion  was  not  approved,  but  it  won 
a  footnote  in  history  all  the  same.  The  vote 
on  my  proposal  was  the  first  ever  to  be  taken 
by  electronic  device  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  electronic  voting  device  was 
put  into  operation  this  year  as  part  of  the 
legislative  reform  effort  initiated  by  Congress 
in  1972. 

As  for  the  REAP  program  Itself,  Its  best 
features  have  been  incorporated  In  a  new 
environmental  protection  program  estab- 
lished in  the  1973  Agricultural  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act,  discussed  in  greater 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  newsletter. 

HIORWAT  BILL  INCLUDES  CORPORATION 
raSKWAT  PROVISION 

Just  before  going  Into  Its  August  recess, 
the  House  approved  a  comprehensive  highway 
construction  and  safety  bill. 

This  legislation  contains  some  excellent 
provisions,  including  an  expansion  of  the 
Interstate  highway  system,  and  the  primary 
and  secondary  road  system  that  supports  it. 
This  expansion  wUl  be  particularly  helpful 
to  our  rural  areas  in  need  of  better  transpor- 
tation routes. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  and  comprehen- 
sive highway  safety  program  provided  for  in 
this  legislation,  as  well  as  a  provision  I 
sponsored  requiring  new  corridor  hearings  on 
the  proposed  Corporation  Preeway  in  Wins- 
ton-Salem. This  section  will  insTire  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  and  their  con- 
cerns are  fully  considered. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I 
did  not  support  was  the  opening  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  to  help  finance  lu-ban  mass 
transit  systems.  I  have  said  repeatedly  that 
highway  funds  should  be  used  for  highways, 
and  that  the  way  to  provide  for  mass  transit 
systems  is  to  establish  a  separate  fund  for 
those  needs. 

Despite  my  opposition  to  this  section,  I 
found  the  legislation  generally  sound  and 
effective,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  fifth  district,  the  state  and 
the  nation. 

LKCAL  BERVICZS  CORPORATION 

The  House  this  year  considered  legislation 
to  establish  a  new  Legal  Services  Corporation 
to  replace  the  legal  services  program  conduct- 
ed by  the  0£Dce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  strongly  support  the  concept  of  providing 
adequate  legal  counsel  to  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  retain  a  lawyer  for  themselves,  but 
I  support  Just  as  strongly  a  system  of  safe- 
guards that  will  insure  that  federal  funds 
authorized  for  this  program  are  not  used  to 
promote  political  or  social  "causes"  not  re- 
lated to  the  specific  defense  of  a  legal  service 
client. 

One  of  those  "causes"  is  forced  busing,  and 
I  had  documented  evidence  that  the  OEO 
legal  service  program  had  funded  $1.5-mil- 
llon  for  prosecution  of  at  least  eight  busing 
cases,  including  the  Detroit  case  which  calls 
for  the  busing  of  780,000  children  across  62 
school  district  lines. 

I  sponsored  an  amendment  prohibiting 
funds  from  being  spent  to  finance  cases  in- 
volving forced  busing,  and  another  prohlblt- 
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Ing  funds  from  being  used  to  push  racial 
quota  plans  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Other  safeguards  in  the  bill  included  a 
prohibition  against  these  funds  being  used 
in  "lobbying"  efforts  for  passage  of  legislative 
measures. 

1073    QUXSTIONNAIRC    PRELIMINARY    RESULTS 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  mailed  to  each  home  In 
the  fifth  district  my  1S73  legislative  ques- 
tionnaire, seeking  your  views  on  many  of  the 
most  Important  Issues  facing  the  nation  to- 
day. While  all  the  questionnaires  have  not  yet 
been  tabulated,  I  have  compiled  an  Interim 
report  based  on  the  early  responses.  I  will 
make  a  full  report  on  the  questionnaire  later, 
but  I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  In 
some  of  the  early  trends. 

1.  Do  you  favor  granting  amnesty  to  those 
who  evaded  the  draft  to  avoid  service  In  the 
Vietnam  War?  Yes:  18%,  No:  82%. 

2.  Do  you  approve  in  general  of  President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  hold  down  the  level  of  fed- 
eral spending?  Yes:  77%,  No:  23%. 

3.  Do  you  favor  reinstating  the  death  pen- 
alty for  certain  specified  crimes?  Yes:  89%, 
No:  11%. 

4.  Would  you  favor  making  federal  Election 
Day  a  national  holiday?  Yes:  63%.  No:  37%. 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana? Yes:  13%,  No:  87%. 

6.  Are  you  satisfied  with  President  Nixon's 
overall  performance?  Yes:  63%,  No:  47%. 

7.  Do  you  favor  federal  registration  and 
licensing  of  firearms?  Yes:  45%,  No:  56%. 

8.  Should  Congress  give  the  President  the 
power  to  raise  or  lower  tariffs  as  a  bargaining 
tool  in  trade  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries ?  Yes :  62  % ,  No :  48  % . 

9.  Do  you  favor  allowing  abortion  on  de- 
mand through  the  third  month  of  pregnancy, 
as  provided  in  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision?  Yes:  47%,  No:  53%. 

10.  Should  the  United  States  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  the  rebuilding  of  North 
Vietnam?  Yes:  11%,  No:  89%. 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  a  tax  credit  for  par- 
ents whose  children  attend  private  or  paro- 
chial schools?  Yes;  36%,  No:  64%. 

12.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  facmg  the  nation  today?  Infla- 
tion and  prices,  Watergate,  crime,  drug  abuse, 
environment,  busing,  energy  crisis,  welfare 
reform  (in  order  of  frequency) . 

STILL  TO   COME   IN   CONGRESS 

This  has  already  proven  to  be  an  active 
and  productive  session  of  Congress,  with  10 
of  13  government  appropriations  bills  al- 
ready passed  and  several  other  major  pieces 
of  legislation  enacted  as  well.  But  there  axe 
several  important  measures  still  awaiting 
congressional  action. 

Among  these  are  bUls  dealing  with  trade 
reform,  tax  reform  and  private  pension  re- 
form; appropriations  bills  for  defense,  mili- 
tary construction  and  foreign  operations;  a 
new  elementary  and  secondary  education  act 
(hopefully  with  new  antl-buslng  language); 
and  a  proposal  reinstating  capital  punish- 
ment. 

In  addition,  hearings  are  scheduled  on 
campaign  reform  legislation  and  proposed 
Constitutional  amendments  to  reinstate  vol- 
untary prayer  iq  public  schools  and  other 
public  places. 
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from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott),  delivered  a 
most  eloquent  address  on  August  21  be- 
fore the  Asian  People's  AntI -Communist 
League  Conference  assembled  at  Taipei, 
Republic  of  China. 

In  this  fine  address,  Senator  Scott 
shared  some  obvious  and  practical  truths 
which  deserve  to  be  considered  by  every 
Member  of  this  body,  indeed  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  Bill  Scott's  counsel  to  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  address  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
by  Senator  Scott  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks,  as 
follows : 
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SENATOR  SCOTT  OP  VIRGINIA  AS- 
SURES PEOPLE  OP  TAIPEI 
THEY  ARE  NOT  ALONE  IN  SEEK- 
INQ  f'KKEDOM,  LIBERTY 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 


Address  by  Senator  Willum  L.  Scott  (Vir- 
ginia) Before  the  Asian  People's  Anti- 
Communist  Leagde  Conference,  Taipei, 
Republic  of  China,  Aoctxsr  21, 1973 
Mr.  Chairman,  Prime  Minister  Chiang, 
distinguished  delegates  and  guests:  Let  me 
first  thank  Dr.  Ku  and  the  Asian  People's 
Anti-Communist  League  for  your  kindness 
in  inviting  me  to  participate  in  your  con- 
ference. It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  Taiwan  and 
personally  observe  Its  progress.  My  remarks 
may  concentrate  on  the  Republic  of  China. 
Yet,  I  hope  they  have  application  to  the 
various  countries  represented  here,  and  to  the 
entire  free  world.  Of  course,  you  realize  that 
the  thoughts  I  share  with  you  are  those  of 
an  individual  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  they  have  not  been  cleared  with  our 
Department  of  State,  or  any  government 
official.  One  of  the  benefits  of  a  free  society 
Is  freedom  of  expression.  Perhaps  I  can  speak 
with  greater  candor  because  I  am  not  a 
diplomat  and  my  views  are  my  own. 

Before  one  can  serve  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  however,  he  must  first  be  elected.  He 
must  be  a  practical  politician  and  be  famil- 
iar with  the  views  of  citizens  generally. 
Practical  politics  teaches  you  to  concentrate 
on  yoiu-  frlenc's  while,  at  the  same  time,  not 
antagonizing  anyone. 

I  believe  this  could  well  be  applicable  to 
international  affairs.  America  and  the 
Republic  of  China  have  been  friends  over  the 
yeare.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
America  want  this  friendship  to  continue. 
We  have  much  in  common  with  free  China. 
I  understand  that  in  Taiwan  all  religious 
beliefs  are  protected  and  encouraged.  In 
America  our  Constitution  prevents  Congress 
from  making  any  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof. 

We  share  the  right  of  free  expression  and 
free  assembly.  The  Republic  of  China  also 
believes  in  free  enterprise  as  America  does. 
The  entire  world  can  compare  the  flourish- 
ing capitalist  democracy  existing  here  on 
Taiwan  with  the  Communist  regime  on  the 
mainland.  The  same  is  true  of  Communist 
East  Oermany  and  the  Capitalist  West.  Free- 
dom to  plan,  to  work  out  one's  own  prob- 
lems and  to  achieve,  makes  life  more  mean- 
ingful. We  in  America  rejoice  in  your  ac- 
complishments, a  country  of  somewhat  over 
15  million,  having  more  imports  and  exports 
than  the  750  million  people  on  the  mainland 
under  Conununlst  control.  We  are  also  grate- 
ful for  your  trade  missions  and  efforts  to 
buy  more  American  products  and  to  im- 
prove our  trade  balance.  Our  trade  center 
In  Taipei  next  year  may  also  help  us  main- 
tain more  balanced  trade  and  be  in  our  mu- 
tual Interest. 

Let  me  also  compliment  free  China  on 
your  compulsory  education  system  and  on 
the  many  coUeges  and  universities  which 
thrive  in  your  country.  I  am  aware  that 
many  Americans  primarily  of  Chinese  extrac- 
tion return  to  Taiwan  to  further  their 
educatloD  and  to  absorb  the  culture  of  their 


forebears.  I  am  also  aware  that  many 
Chinese  Nationalists  come  to  the  United 
States  to  attend  our  various  colleges  and 
universities.  Perhaps  this  mutual  exchange 
of  students  helps  to  cement  more  firmly 
the  friendships  we  have  enjoyed  over  the 
years. 

The  whole  world  Is  aware  of  the  success 
story  of  Taiwan  over  the  past  20  years.  Emerg- 
ing from  an  agricultural  society  in  the 
flftles.  Free  China  today  is  identified  as  one 
of  the  most  advanced  industrial  nations  in 
Asia,  with  a  standard  of  living  higher  that 
any  country  In  the  area  except  Japan.  The 
Republic  of  China  deserves  extra  credit  be- 
cause Its  achievements  were  made  despite 
diplomatic  setbacks  in  one  of  the  world's 
most  densely  populated  countries  with  only 
one-fourth  of  your  territory  arable.  I  under- 
stand that  your  gross  national  product  last 
year  was  $7.2  billion  compared  with  only  $1 
billion  twenty  years  earlier.  While  foreign 
trade  and  Investment  was  very  Important  to 
Taiwan's  economic  development,  the  will  to 
achieve  in  a  free  society,  and  perseverance  in 
the  face  of  adversity,  also  played  a  major 
role.  It  sets  an  example  for  other  nations  to 
follow. 

One   cannot   speak   before   an    anti-com- 
munist group  without  being  conscious  of  the 
•visit    of    our    American    President    to    Red 
China  or  the  visit  of  the  Russian  Chief  of 
State  to  the  United  SUtes.  Certainly  we  need 
open  imes  of  communication  to  help  reduce 
tensions  and  to  eliminate  the  basic  causes 
of  confilct.  But  communication  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  a  dialogue:  a  two  way  opera- 
tion. We  must  also  look  behind  the  smUing 
faces  of  the  diplomats.  Are  there  changes  in 
the  communist  world?  Does  the  communist 
goal  of  world  revolution  stiU  exUt?  Are  the 
people  of  mainland  China  smUing?  Is  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  intellectual  freedom  being 
made  in  the  communist  world  in  exchange 
for  a  full  stomach?  And  Is  grain  from  the 
free  world  helping  to  sustain  totalitarianism 
by  fiUlng  those  stomachs  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  citizens?  We,  and  our  Governments 
must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
baslcaUy  right  and  temporary  expediency. 
While  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me 
to  attempt  to  tell  this  conference  about  com- 
munism and  its  dangers,  however,  It  does 
seem  reasonable  for  us  to  think  together 
about    differing     political     principles     and 
goals.  We  may  desire  one  China  and  one 
world,  but  there  is  Nationalist  China  and 
Commimlst  China.  There  is  also  a  free  world 
and  a  Conmiunlst  world.  We  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  differences  that  exist. 

Your  organization  is  to  be  commended  for 
attempting  to  bring  about  a  world  organi- 
zation to  combat  communism.  The  leader- 
ship of  all  nations  of  the  free  world  need 
to  be  reminded  from  time  to  time  of  the 
dangers  of  communism,  to  be  alert  and  to 
be  prepared.  One  of  our  American  presidents, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  speaking  of  international  affairs 
and  preparedness,  said  "speak  softly,  but 
carry  a  big  stick." 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  but  one  country  within 
the  famUy  of  nations.  With  only  8%  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  it  cannot  alone  be 
the  world's  policeman  and  hope  to  prevail 
against  every  gangster  nation.  Our  people  are 
tired  of  the  burden  of  American  soldiers 
being  stationed  throughout  the  world  for 
the  past  30  years.  The  economic  drain  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  at  home.  Yet 
the  United  States  is  a  rich  and  a  powerful 
Nation.  We  may  reduce  the  number  of  our 
military  personnel  but  you  can  be  sure  that 
our  weaponry  wlU  continue  to  be  updated 
and  improved.  We  wUl  spend  whatever 
amount  Is  necessary  to  have  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  military  equipment  to  meet 
any  emergency  that  may  develop.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  America  want  to 
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tM  partners  working  with  other  natlonB 
within  the  free  world  who  are  willing  to 
assume  their  fair  share  oX  the  burden  of  as- 
suring a  peaceful  world.  Mutual  assistance 
treaties  between  national  states  may  be 
helpful,  as  regional  alliances  may  be,  but 
we  need  more.  We  need  the  free  world  to  be 
brought  together  for  united  action,  should  It 
prove  necessary,  against  a  common  enemy 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  Shanghai 
joint  communique  last  year  between  Presi- 
dent NUon  and  the  Premier  of  Communist 
China.  The  President  did  affirm  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  forces  and  military  Installa- 
tions from  Taiwan.  You  should  also  be  aware 
that  In  his  tnmitti  report  to  the  Congress 
on  foreign  policy  this  year  the  President  In- 
dicated that  while  moving  toward  the  goal 
of  normal  relations  with  Peking,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  a  policy  of  friendship 
with  the  people  of  '"alwan. 

He  referred  to  our  diplomatic  ties.  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty  of  1964,  and  close  economic 
contracts  and  added  on  the  next  page  of  his 
report,  "first,  the  United  States  wUl  keep 
all  of  Its  treaty  commitments.  We  will  ad- 
just the  manner  of  our  support  for  our 
allies  to  new  conditions,  and  we  will  base 
our  actions  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  our 
interests.  But  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and 
as  a  matter  of  preserving  the  stability  of 
Asia,  we  made  It  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  never  repudiate  Its  pledged  word  nor 
betray  an  ally."  This  Is  an  assiirance  by  the 
American  President  on  May  3.  1973,  In  his 
message  to  Congress,  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States.  As  you  know,  America  has 
kept  Its  promises  and  honored  Its  treaties  In 
the  past.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  best  way  to 
Judge  its  behavior  In  the  future.  I  cannot 
see  my  country  standing  Idly  by  should  any 
attempt  be  made  by  Red  China  to  force  its 
will  upon  Taiwan.  Nor  can  1  see  the  United 
States  entering  into  any  arrangement  with 
Communist  China  which  would  Jeopardize 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  other  Asian 
people.  We  also  have  defense  treaties  with 
Japan  and  the  Philippines.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  a  map  to  see  the  strategic  Importance 
of  Taiwan  to  these  countries  and  to  the 
United  States  security  interests  in  the  west- 
em  Pacific. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  United  States 
exporting  1.2  million  tons  of  foodgralns  to 
Communist  China  during  the  marketing  year 
ending  June  30,  1973  and  about  14  million 
tons,  if  we  mclude  com,  to  Russia  during  the 
same  period.  This  has  contributed  to  Inflated 
grain  prices  and  shortages  within  the  United 
States.  But  more  Important,  If  we  accept  the 
concept  of  concentrating  on  our  friends  and 
strengthening  them  where  possible,  it  seems 
unwise  to  use  our  surpluses  to  strengthen 
potential  enemies.  I  would  hope  that  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  would  re- 
evaluate our  grain  export  program. 

Members  of  this  conference  would  enjoy 
and  bo  encouraged  by  reading  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  9,  1973.  You  understand 
that  the  Record  Is  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
daily  activities  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. At  that  time  43  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  followed  one  another  in 
speaking  in  our  House  of  Representatives  and 
complimenting  the  Republic  of  China  on  its 
progress  In  recent  years.  They  urged  that  our 
Government  do  nothing  to  compromise  the 
freedom  of  the  RepubUc  of  China  and  Its 
people  in  the  name  of  accommodation.  One 
member  brought  out  that  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment bad  been  treacherous  and  hostile 
In  the  past  while  the  Republic  of  China  was 
an  old  and  triisted  friend.  He  stated  It  was 
a  sore  spot  for  Red  China  to  have  a  capitalist 
democracy  flourishing  within  their  shadow 
and  outstripping  their  Communist  regime  in 
all  save  regimentation. 

Another  member  indicated  that  the  real 
difference  between  Taiwan  and  other  people 
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who  have  not  known  similar  progress  is  in 
the  attitude  of  the  people  themselves.  Hav- 
ing escaped  tyranny  he  felt  these  good  and 
peace  loving  people  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  mdlvldual  freedom  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  whatever  the  cost.  He  said 
that  like  our  own  pioneers  they  have  over- 
come adversity  and  hardship  and  have  shown 
the  world  that  freedom  can  and  will  prevail. 
This  senior  member  of  the  Congress,  elected 
by  a  different  party  from  mine,  continued 
that  there  was  "little  wonder  that  there 
exists  such  strong  ties  of  friendship  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Taiwan." 

Still  another  member  said,  "It  surely  Is  no 
secret  that  both  ideologically  and  economi- 
cally, the  Peking  Government  suffers  from 
tremendous  internal  complications.  It  Is  also 
no  secret,  mdeed  It  Is  very  well  known  that 
the  Government  of  Taipei  has  brought  un- 
paralleled prosperity  and  political  stability 
to  the  peoples  of  Free  China. 

"What,  one  may  ask,  accounts  for  this 
striking  contrast?  We  see  it  not  only  in 
China  but  In  Berlin,  Korea,  and  elsewhere. 
We  should  not  be  afraid  to  state  the  obvious. 
The  political  and  economic  contrast  of  these 
nations  are  a  clear  manifestation  of  the 
undeniable  superiority  of  the  philosophy  of 
freedom  over  the  philcssphy  of  collectivism. 
"Of  course,  we  seek  peace,  of  course  we 
seek  more  amicable  relations  with  those  who 
would  be  our  adversaries. 

"But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  Invoke  every  opportunity  to  lend  moral 
support  to  our  friends,  and  particularly 
friends  as  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom as  are  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

"Free  China  today  stands  as  a  shining 
example  to  freedom  loving  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world." 

Similar  language  was  used  by  Congressman 
after  Congressman,  43  in  all.  Let  me  add  that 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
necessity  speak  for  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. Since  they  must  face  the  electorate 
every  two  years  they  are  very  close  to  the 
approximately  500,000  people  each  of  them 
represents.  And  so  my  friends,  you're  not 
alone  m  your  desire  for  peace  and  free- 
dom. The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  share  this  desire.  However,  I  hope 
that  all  the  nations  represented  here  will 
continue  to  work  for  a  free  society  and  not 
permit  police  state  domination  or  totali- 
tarianism to  be  imposed  by  conquest  of 
neighboring  nations.  The  United  States  seeks 
to  be  a  good  neighbor.  We  want  to  work  with 
you  in  the  development  of  self  determina- 
tion for  all  nations  of  the  world. 


September  5,  1973 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  gladly  relegate  the  cold  war  to  his- 
tory's pages,  I  think  the  United  States — 
its  oflacials  and  its  people — face  a  por- 
tentous dilemma  in  deciding  how  far  we 
go  to  achieve  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Soviet 
Oovemment's  repressive  policies  to  dis- 
courage emigration  and  to  punish  those 
who  dare  ask  for  permission  to  leave  the 
coimtry.  Prominent  Soviet  citizens  have 
been  placed  in  asylums  for  stating  their 


views  on  freedom,  or  the  lack  of  it,  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Economic  penalties 
and  harassment  have  formed  put  of  the 
pattern  of  repression  to  prevoit  pe<vle 
frtHH  spMiklng  out  against  abuses  by  the 
State. 

Surely,  we  want  meaningful  detente 
with  this  great  supenx>wer.  Yet,  these 
excesses  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, are  repugnant  to  Americans 
whose  own  republic  was  bom  to  free  the 
people  of  unwarranted  government  ac- 
tions that  suppress  the  freedoms  which 
we  now  take  for  granted. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  cannot 
interfere  in  or  criticize  the  internal  work- 
ings of  another  government.  For  what  la 
at  issue  here  are  what  we  call  the  In- 
alienable rights  of  people.  To  be  silent  In 
the  face  of  tyranny  is  to  betray  the  ideals 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  to 
corrupt  the  moral  leadership  of  this 
country  that  encourages  true  freedom  for  * 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Detente,  for  the  most  part,  means  an 
expansion  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Obviously,  this  fosters  goodwill, 
promotes  peaceful  relationships,  and  is 
important  to  our  economic  situation.  Yet, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  national  ad- 
ministration or  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
settle  for  detente,  that  is,  the  mighty 
buck,  at  the  abdication  of  moral  leader- 
ship by  the  United  States. 

The  perils  of  detente  are  every  bit  as 
real,  while  not  so  visible,  as  were  those 
of  the  departed  cold  war.  I  believe  we 
must  utilize  every  approach  and  strat- 
agem to  Impress  upon  the  Soviets  that 
they  caimot,  in  effect,  share  the  results 
of  our  society  while  stifling  in  their  own 
land  the  very  human  rights  that  have  en- 
abled us  to  achieve  our  level  of  influence 
and  afiSuence. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  sponsoring  legislation  to  withhold 
most-favored-nation  status  and  credits 
to  those  countries  which  restrict  freedom 
of  emigration.  I  acknowledge  that  this  is 
not  the  most  acceptable  method  of  help- 
ing the  oppressed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites.  But,  we  are  indeed  lim- 
ited In  what  we  can  do.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  plight  of  people  oppressed— the 
ramifications  at  home  and  abroad  would 
erode  all  for  which  we  have  stood  and  for 
what  we  have  strived  In  almost  200  years 
as  a  Nation. 

I  submit  for  insertion  in  the  Congrss- 
siONAL  Record  this  news  analysis  from 
the  August  31,  1973  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  illustrates  the  latest 
events  in  the  Soviet  Government's  drive 
against  so-called  dissidents.  It  is  a  timely 
reminder  for  us  that  we  must  pursue  a 
careful,  prudent  and  alert  course  in  deal- 
ing with  Moscow. 
The  news  analysis  follows: 

DarvE  Against  Dissmirrrs  Vaasim  Tttnam 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Moscow,  August  30. — For  nearly  two  years, 
the  Soviet  Union's  political  police  have  been 
trying  to  stamp  out  the  last  remnants  of  ac- 
tive intellectual  opposition  to  the  regime. 
Much  of  their  work  proceeded  quietly  and 
efficiently. 

But  in  the  last  few  weeks  a  remarkable 
coincidence  of  events  has  put  the  Soviets' 
campaign  against  dlssldence  at  the  center  of 
mtemational  attention,  vividly  revealing  one 
of  the  weak  links  m  the  new  system  of  de- 
tente that  Baat  and  West  are  Jointly  building. 
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Just  this  month,  the  Soviet  image  haa  suf- 
fered these  embarrassments: 

Outbursts  of  apparently  official  antl-Semlt- 
Ism  at  the  World  University  Games  in  Mos- 
cow. 

Bitter  denunciations  of  the  Soviet  system 
by  Alexander  Soizhenitsyn,  probably  the 
single  best-known  private  citizen  in  the  out- 
side world. 

De&ant  public  statements  from  Andrei 
Sakharov,  principal  developer  of  the  Soviet 
hydrogen  bomb  and  another  nonconformist 
Intellectual  whose  fame  assures  wide  pub- 
licity for  his  statements. 

International  protests  against  the  new 
three-year  labor  camp  sentence  for  the  writer 
Andrei  Amalrlk. 

Unfavorable  publicity  associated  with  the 
sudden  removal  of  Soviet  cltizenalilp  from 
Zhores  Medvedev,  an  Internationally  known 
biologist. 

A  political  trial  In  Moscow  this  week,  which 
the  Soviets  are  deliberately  publicizing,  has 
also  drawn  International  attention  to  the 
campaign  against  dUsldence. 

Each  of  these  events  Is  tied  to  the  security 
forces'  attempts  to  wipe  out  the  active  dis- 
sidents, a  campaign  the  Soviets  regard  as  an 
Internal  matter. 

BTATS'S  BIGHT 

"The  state  has  the  right  to  defend  ItseU," 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  senior  law  officers 
told  Sakharov  a  fortnight  ago,  a  message  that 
Soviet  officials  repeat  In  private  conversations 
with  foreigners. 

We  have  our  own  customs  and  traditions, 
and  our  own  way  of  dealing  with  trouble- 
makers, they  say,  and  foreigners  have  no 
right  to  question  us  about  them. 

Yet  foreigners  do  question  them,  and  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  recognized  the  con- 
nection between  thelr'domestlc  t>ollcie8  and 
international  detente.  The  connection  Is  ac- 
knowledged In  Soviet  replies  to  foreign  critics. 

For  example,  in  response  to  numerous  doc- 
umented accusations  that  Soviet  mental 
hospitals  are  used  for  the  forcible  troaTanent 
of  dissidents,  the  government  news  agency 
Tass  recently  carried  an  mtervlew  with  a 
Soviet  professor  of  psychiatry.  Disputing  for- 
eign criticisms,  the  professor  said  that  "hired 
antl-Sovietlsts  obllgmgly  spread  these  lies 
to  please  the  circle  that  are  Interested  in 
poisoning  the  International  atmosphere  and 
in  preventing  further  detente." 

Such  comments  represent  a  recognltton 
that  detente  can  be  hindered  if  foreigners 
object  to  teal  or  Imagined  aspects  of  Soviet 
internal  policy. 

In  recent  days  the  Soviets  have  mounted 
a  propaganda  offensive  to  respond  to  their 
critics.  The  responses,  like  that  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry,  often  consist  primarily 
of  attacks  on  the  accusers. 

Another  common  response  Is  a  bUinket 
denial.  For  Instance,  Tass  simply  denied  that 
there  were  any  displays  of  anti-Semitism  at 
the  university  games,  though  these  outbursts 
were  witnessed  by  numerous  foreigners,  and 
one  act  was  photograplied. 

Another  form  of  reply  is  to  blame  mani- 
festations of  domestic  dlssldence  on  foreign- 
ers. This  line  emerged  from  the  political  trial 
of  Pyotr  Yaklr  and  Viktor  Kraasln  this  week. 

The  speed  and  strength  of  recent  Soviet 
replies  to  foreign  and  domestic  critics  con- 
firms that  their  criticism  Is  taken  seriously. 
The  question  remains  how  the  Soviets  will 
respond  to  It. 

The  current  leadership  has  shown  an  un- 
precedented willingness  to  react  construc- 
tively to  some  foreign  pressure.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  decision  to  aUow  thou- 
sands of  Soviets  to  emigrate,  a  decision  that 
would  have  been  inooncelvable  without  for- 
eign press\ire. 

IDKOLOOXCAI.   OSTHOOOXT 

Tet  the  same  leadership  has  decided  that 
relaxation  of  tensions  with  the  West  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  strictest  ideological 
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orthodoxy  at  home,  a  decision  that  has  led 
to  the  crackdown  on  dissidents. 

There  are  hints  of  a  dispute  inside  the 
leadership  on  Ideological  Issues.  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  general  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  said  in  a  speech  this  month  that  he 
welcomed  a  freer  exchange  of  people  and 
Idea^  with  the  West,  because  this  would  win 
"more  supporters  for  the  ideas  of  scientlflc 
Conmiunlsm." 

This  confident  approach  to  a  sensitive  sub- 
ject has  not  appeared  in  any  other  official 
Soviet  statement  before  or  after  Brezhnev's 
speech.  A  few  days  after  he  spoke,  Pravda 
published  an  authoritative  article  ignoring 
Brezhnev's  formulation  and  reiterating  the 
familiar  Soviet  position  that  any  exchanges 
of  people  and  ideas  must  respect  the  laws  and 
customs  of  all  countries — meaning  specifi- 
cally, censorship  m  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whether  these  two  views  represent  a  debate 
or  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  Is  not  known. 

In  any  case,  discussions  about  vague  no- 
tions like  the  freer  exchange  of  people  and 
ideas  can't  cover  the  difficult,  specific  prob- 
lems the  Soviet  leaders  now  face.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  is  what  to  do  with  two 
world  famous  Soviet  citizens,  Soizhenitsyn 
and  Sakharov,  whose  statements  command 
enormous  attention. 

Are  they  to  be  stamped  out  too?  Or  would 
the  outcry  abroad  that  would  certainly  fol- 
low any  further  repression  of  them  Jeopardise 
more  important  causes,  like  the  detente  pol- 
icy? Is  that  policy  already  threatened  by 
Western  reaction  to  the  suppression  of  non- 
conformists In  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  Soviets  may  feel  that  they  can.  In 
the  Washington  phrase,  tough  it  out.  The 
Western  countries  may  weU  decide  that  It  is 
preferable  to  acquiesce  to  Soviet  domestic 
policies  and  sacrifice  the  tiny  handful  of 
dissidents.  If  trying  to  defend  them  would 
Jeopardize  the  new  and  favorable  interna- 
tional atmosphere. 

Moreover,  even  the  most  mdlgnant  West- 
erners can  have  trouble  finding  ways  to 
preesiuv  Moscow.  One  astute  Westerner  here 
asked.  "What  are  they  going  to  do,  say  we 
won't  sell  you  our  computers  unless  you  re- 
lease Andrei  Amalrlk?" 

Nor,  if  the  West  is  trymg  to  nudge  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  its  historic  isolation. 
Is  it  necessarUy  desirable  to  pressure  the 
coxmtry's  leaders  to  change  their  hlstorio 
attitude  toward  nonconformists  at  the  tu^mm 
time. 

The  Soviet  word  for  dissidents  translates 
literally  as  "those  who  think  differently." 
Differently  from  what?  That  question  hasn't 
been  asked  in  Russia  for  years,  neither  imder 
the  czars  nor  imder  their  sucoessors. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
T.TMTT  IS  TOO  LOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or   FLOKIDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV1E8 
Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  our  elderly  citizens  are 
reaching  crisis  proportions. 

By  limiting  the  amount  of  money  a 
senior  citizen  may  earn  without  losing 
social  security  benefits,  we  are  discour- 
aging senior  citizens  from  continuing  any 
kind  of  employment,  although  it  is  ob- 
vious that  most  of  our  elderly  cannot  live 
on  social  security  benefits  alone. 

Back  in  April,  I  Joined  In  introducing 
HJl.  7092  to  eliminate  the  outside  earn- 
ings limitation  for  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity benefits. 
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A  recent  editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald 
agrees  and  pursuasively  makes  the  case 
for  removal  of  the  earnings  celling. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Malml  Herald,  Aug.  3,  1973] 
EAaNiNGS  Liicrr  Is  Still  Too  Low 

The  origin  of  Social  Secvirlty  Is  to  blame 
for  more  than  one  of  its  built-in  flaws.  The 
system  of  compulsory  government  insurance 
first  was  mandated  by  Congress  during  the 
long  depression  of  the  1930s.  A  major  objec- 
tive then  was  to  induce  the  elderly  to  retire, 
vacating  payroU  slots  for  the  mlUlons  of  Job- 
less persons. 

That  notion  seems  laughable  today  in 
cities  like  Greater  Miami  where  employers 
are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  for 
help.  Tet  the  effect  of  the  old  goal  lingers 
in  a  rigid,  low  limit  on  the  earnings  of  Social 
Security  beneficiaries.  The  ceUmg  Is  $2,100 
now,  rising  to  $2,400  on  Jan.  l.  For  each  $2  of 
additional  earnmgs,  a  cut  of  $1  is  required  in 
Social  Security  benefits. 

The  limit  was  assailed  and  defended  afresh 
last  month  at  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  urged  Con- 
gress "to  go  slow  changing  the  retirement 
test  until  you  have  solved  the  inequities"  of 
the  3.6  million  elderly  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

Theh-  number  contrasts  with  the  1.5  mU- 
llon  retirees  who  would  be  affected  by 
liberalization. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  coin  was  presented 
by  a  spokesman  for  two  organizations  of  re- 
tired persons.  He  argued  for  lifting  the  limit 
to  $3,600  at  a  cost  of  $1.3  blUlon. 

His  reasoning  \s  persuasive:  a  working  re- 
tiree Is  cut  off  from  Social  Security  and  th\is 
put  on  short  rations  wiiUe  his  non-work- 
mg  neighbor  continues  to  draw  his  benefits 
plus  unlimited  Income  from  securities  or 
rental  property. 

"To  the  average  American,  this  Is  dlacrlmi- 
nation  in  favor  of  the  weU -to-do  and  reward 
for  idle  living,"  the  witness  contended.  "It 
Is  basically  wrong  to  tell  a  person  he  can't 
work." 

We  cannot  and  would  not  gainsay  that 
viewpoint.  We  have  repeatedly  advocated  a 
lifting  of  the  earnings  celling,  not  Just  for 
the  money  mvolved  but  for  the  well-being  of 
the  elderly  still  able  to  work  and  the  good 
of  the  national  economy,  which  can  use 
their  skills. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  a  one-sided  Issue.  Re- 
solving It  fairly  to  all  wtu  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 


REHABIIJTATION  OP  HISTORIC 
HOMES 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  July 
1973  editicHi  of  the  Preservaticxi  News 
published  by  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  In  the  United  States, 
there  appeared  an  article  concerning 
New  Orleans.  In  early  1972  a  group  of 
young  citizens  there  organized  and  be- 
gan promoting  the  Idea  of  rehabilitating 
homes  in  an  historic  section  of  the  city. 
The  CoUseum  Square  Association  as  it 
came  to  be  called  is  in  my  judgment  a 
shining  example  of  the  constructive  role 
that  preservationists  play  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  urban  centers.  The  text  of  that 
article  follows: 
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Ukban   Pioneers — A   Stort   of   Restoration 
IN  THE  Inner  Crrr 

(By  Carleton  Knight  III) 

New  Orleans. — Visitors  to  this  city  al- 
ways see  the  French  Quarter  and  may  often 
see  the  Garden  District  with  Its  large  resi- 
dences. But,  there  is  another  area  they  ought 
to  visit — one  that  until  a  year  and  a  hsdf  ago 
was  considered  "no-man's  land,"  but  today 
shows  the  effect  of  private  indlvldiials  accom- 
pllsblng  the  objectives  of  urban  renewal  and 
especially  the  effect  of  young  people  inter- 
ested In  preservation. 

Briefly,  here  is  what  has  happened  In  the 
Lower  Garden  District:  The  first  private  re- 
newal began  In  October  1971,  less  than  six 
months  later  an  activist  preservation  orga- 
nization was  formed.  Since  tben  tbe  group, 
tlie  Coliseum  Square  Association,  has  suc- 
ceeded In  having  the  area  listed  In  the  Na- 
tional Register;  has  stopped,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  the  governor  of  Louisiana 
from  building  a  second  Mississippi  River 
bridge  with  ramps  through  the  middle  of  the 
district;  has  stopped  the  city  from  proceed- 
ing with  its  plans  to  cover  over  an  old  street 
made  of  paving  blocks;  and  has  led  action  to 
get  a  city-wide  bond  Issue  approved  by  the 
voters  that  will  restore  the  park  that  is  at 
the  core  of  the  district.  Thirty  houses  are 
new  under  restoration. 

Not  too  many  new  organizations  can  boast 
such  an  effective  record  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  Lower  Garden  District  lies  between 
the  downtown  area  and  the  Garden  District. 
It  was  laid  out  from  old  cotton  and  Indigo 
plantations  In  the  early  1800's  and  by  the 
1850's  WM  a  thriving  residential  neighbor- 
hood. Many  of  the  houses,  which  are  mostly 
Greek  Revival,  had  large  gardens,  but  the 
area  was  a  mix  and  Included  commercial 
structures,  churches  and  small  houses  as 
well  as  mansions. 

In  the  late  1800's  the  area  began  a  slow 
decline.  Part  of  the  problem  was  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  railroad  into  the  district  and 
the  resulting  Increase  In  industry  near  the 
river.  Downtown  warehouses  expanded  Into 
the  district  and  many  of  the  once-beautiful, 
tree-lined  streets  became  full-scale  truck 
routes.  A  major  assault  came  shortly  before 
World  War  II  when  a  larger  housing  proj- 
ect was  built,  but  the  final  blow.  In  1967, 
was  the  Mississippi  River  bridge  and  Its 
ramps  that  cut  up  the  area,  destroyed  houses 
and  remain  a  visual  Intrusion  on  Coliseum 
Square.  Later,  In  the  1960's,  as  If  to  heap 
Insult  upon  injury,  scattered-site  housing 
was  to  take  many  more  old  houses. 

BOOK    BBINCS    IMPROVEMENT 

A  Change  for  the  better  came  about  In 
mld-1971  when  the  flrst  volume  of  a  flve- 
part  series.  New  Orleans  Architecture,  was 
published  by  the  Friends  of  the  Cablldo.  The 
first  book  dealt  entirely  with  the  Lower  Oar- 
den  District  (New  Orleans  most  endangered 
area,  said  the  Friends)  and  chronicled  Its 
architecture  and  steady  deterioration.  Even 
while  the  book  was  being  written,  demoUtion 
was  going  on — more  than  300  houses  were  lost 
In  that  time  alone. 

Seeing  the  book  and  realizing  what  could 
be  done  with  some  of  the  houses,  Duncan 
and  Camllle  Strachan  and  Louis  Costa  each 
bought  property  In  fall  1971.  "It  was  the 
publication  of  the  book  that  convinced  us  we 
could  do  something,"  says  Costa. 

It  was  that  first  step  that  encouraged  the 
activity  since  then.  In  the  Intervening  year 
and  a  half,  more  than  75  pieces  of  property 
changed  hands — some  owners  have  purchased 
more  than  one.  Approximately  40  young 
couples  and  single  people  bought  houses  dur- 
ing this  time  and  are  restoring  them.  The 
work  is  slow  and  painstaking — done  by  the 
owners  themselves. 

The  Joint  effort  began  In  January  1972, 
when  four  Individuals  obtained  a  charter  for 
a  non-profit  organization,  the  Coliseum 
Square  Association,  and  issued  a  newspaper 
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invitation  for  residents  and  interested  per- 
sons to  meet  In  March.  Several  people  who 
bad  stuck  It  out  through  the  worst  years 
came. 

The  first  effort  was  National  Register  listing 
for  the  district,  and  this  was  achieved  after 
the  herculean  volunteer  efforts  of  a  local 
architect,  Henry  W.  Krotzer,  Jr.  The  forms 
were  processed  and  the  area  was  listed  Octo- 
ber 1972. 

GOVERNOR    EDWARDS    BRIDGE 

As  work  began  to  have  the  Lower  Garden 
District  listed  In  the  National  Register,  a  ma- 
jor threat  to  the  area  was  posed  by  Louisiana 
Gov.  Edwin  Edwards.  He  decided  that  It  was 
time  to  build  a  second  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi. 

The  new  bridge  was  to  be  upstream  from 
the  flrst;  thus  ramps  from  it  would  cut 
the  Lower  Garden  District  In  half.  Protests 
against  the  bridge  came  from  all  areas  of  the 
city  and  the  cUmax  came  in  the  form  of  a 
Coliseum  Square  Association  parade.  Associa- 
tion president  Duncan  G.  Strachan  collects 
old  military  vehicles  and  a  number  of  as- 
sociation members  piled  into  one  of  his  half- 
tracks and  were  driven  to  a  downtown  hotel 
where  a  meeting  of  the  bridge  commission 
was  underway.  The  scene — sign-carrying 
protestors  in  a  vehicle  from  Field  Marshal 
Edwin  Rommel's  African  desert  campaign — 
was  well  covered  by  the  media  and  had  Its 
desired  effect. 

The  governor  delayed  any  further  action 
and  promised  public  hearings  for  any  pro- 
posed design.  The  New  Orleans  City  Coun- 
cil opposed  the  upstream  site.  A  citizens 
committee  was  named  to  select  a  location, 
but  there  remains  doubt  whether  it  will  ever 
be  built. 

Ralph  Thayer,  an  area  resident,  points 
up  an  area  of  growing  concern.  "If  the 
bridge  Is  built  and  cars  are  dumped  Into 
the  central  business  district,  as  they  are 
now,  there  will  be  nowhere  for  them  to  go. 
This  could  mean  a  rebirth  of  plans  for  the 
Riverfront  Expressway."  (Preservationists 
will  recall  V&.  Transportation  Secretary 
John  A.  Volpe's  July  1969  decision  to  with- 
hold federal  funds  from  that  highway,  after 
a  protracted  dispute.) 

WKKKXND  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

The  activities  of  a  recent  weekend  will 
give  some  Idea  of  the  easy-going  lifestyle, 
the  spirit  of  frlendimess  and  the  activity  that 
can  be  found  throughout  the  Lower  Garden 
District.  On  a  bright  and  clear  Saturday 
morning  this  reporter  was  taken  on  a  walk- 
ing tour  of  some  architectural  highlights 
of  the  area. 

Magazine  Street  has  many  commercial 
buildings  with  fine  architectural  details 
covered  by  asbestos  siding.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  now  being  restored.  St.  Mary's 
Assumption  Church  (1858-60)  Is  closed  but 
will  soon  be  reopened.  Although  badly  dam- 
aged In  a  1965  hurricane.  It  was  announced 
in  June  that  restoration  funds  have  been 
raised  and  that  work  will  begin.  The  In- 
terior of  the  sanctuary  Is  a  hug*  space  with 
much  plaster  ornamentation  and  stained 
glass. 

After  lunch  at  Roccaforte's  (known  to 
locals  as  the  Antolne's  of  the  Lower  Garden 
District),  it  was  time  for  a  parade.  Celebra- 
tions of  that  sort  are  frequent  In  the  city 
and  there  .  were  hundreds  of  costumed 
marchers  as  well  as  floats,  bands  and  Dixie 
beer.  Members  of  the  Coliseum  Square  Asso- 
ciation gathered  on  the  back  of  cm  opwn  truck 
and  Joined  the  rest  of  the  parade  In  an  old 
city  tradition — throwing  cabbages,  potatoes 
and  dubloons  at  the  people  lining  the  streets. 

Dinner  that  evening  at  the  Strachan's  re- 
stored home  was  followed  by  a  private  per- 
formance of  the  New  Leviathan  Oriental  Pox- 
trot  Orchestra's  niaster  vocalist,  George 
Schmidt  (the  band  played  at  the  National 
Trust  New  Orleans  Gala  in  April).  Latet 
there  was  a  2  ajn.  ride  to  an  Art  Deco  laun- 
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dry  "that  you  simply  must  see."  Although  It 
was  dark,  one  could  see  the  oddly  angular 
cornice  and  the  richly  colored  ceramic  tile 
detailing.  The  building  is  for  sale. 

FEMALE    GHOSTS    AND    CAMELBACKS 

S\inday  saw  another  walking  tour.  Includ- 
ing a  visit  to  a  house  straight  out  of  Ten- 
nessee Williams  and  reputedly  Inhabited  by  a 
female  ghost.  A  half -octagon  side  porch  with 
a  huge  fo\ir-blade  overhead  fan  sticks  out 
into  a  Jungle  of  a  side  yard.  The  dark  Interior 
is  lighted  by  working  gas  chandeliers  and  the 
hou«e  appears  frozen  In  time  from  the  mid- 
1800's. 

Lunch  was  served  at  the  recently  restored 
home  of  a  young  psychiatrist  and  his  wife. 
Then  off  to  see  more  houses  under  restora- 
tion. A  young  city  planner  and  his  wife, 
Ralph  and  Leah  Thayer,  are  doing  over  a 
"double  shotgun  camelback"— the  "shotgun" 
refers  to  the  floor  plan,  known  as  Pullman  in 
the  East  (the  "double"  indicates  there  are 
two,  Blde-by-slde),  and  the  "camelback"  re- 
fers to  a  second  story  that  is  only  over  the 
back  part  of  the  house.  Louis  Costa,  another 
city  planner.  Is  redoing  his  own  house  and 
has  purchased  the  one  next  door  as  a  rental 
property. 

URBAN    PIONEERS 

Duncan  Strachan  describes  his  fellow  Coli- 
seum Square  residents  as  "urban  pioneers," 
and  says  that  they  have  shown  it  is  "possible 
to  carve  out  and  reclaim  sections  of  the  ur- 
ban wasteland."  He  fully  expects  that  Amer- 
ica's inner  cities  will  soon  be  repopulated 
and  that  old  neighborhoods  will  spring  again 
to  life. 

"This  is  promised."  he  says,  "not  merely 
by  the  resolves  of  a  few  preservationists,  but 
by  the  swing  of  a  great  historic  pendulum 
that  afreets  all  cities.  This  swing  dictates  the 
passing  of  the  long  night  of  urban  crises  and 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  In  America." 

With  impassioned  words  such  as  those,  and 
the  hope  and  work  of  dedicated  people  like 
the  residents  of  the  Lower  Garden  District, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  prophecy 
will  come  true.  And  when  it  does,  the  credit 
surely  mtist  go  to  the  urban  pioneers. 


H.R.  8580 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MASTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
late  1960's  there  has  been  an  alarming 
increase  in  the  Incidence  of  terrorism 
and  violence  at  nonunion  construction 
sites.  The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is 
evidenced  by  the  Associated  Building 
Contractors,  Inc.,  documentation  of  over 
170  acts  of  violence  against  their  mem- 
bers, including  flres,  bombings,  vandal- 
Ism,  and  assaults.  The  estimated  cost  of 
these  attacks  exceeds  $5  million. 

This  problem  was  compounded  by  last 
February's  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
case  of  United  States  against  Enmons. 
This  decision  effectively  bars  any  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  this  area  with  its 
finding  that  the  Hobbs  Act  as  presently 
written  does  not  apply  to  violence  com- 
mitted in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  legit- 
imate ends  of  collective  bargaining. 
Thus,  the  entire  burden  of  investigat- 
ing and  preventing  this  spreading  wave 
of  terrorism  rests  with  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  o£Qcers.  In  the  past, 
these  officials  have  demonstrated  an  in- 
ability or  imwillingness  to  effectively 
deal  with  this  problem. 
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The  Hobbs  Act  Amendment  of  1973, 
Hit.  8580.  Is  designed  to  allow  Federal 
Investigation  and  prosecution  of  Inci- 
dents of  Job  site  violence.  If  enacted,  it 
would  make  violence,  sabotage,  and  ex- 
tortion committed  during  labor-man- 
agement disputes  resulting  in  more  than 
$2,000  in  property  damage,  a  Federal 
offense. 

I  think  the  need  for  this  corrective 
legislation  is  quite  clear  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 


THE  ONLY  WATERGATE  HERO 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  rec- 
ognition has  been  given  to  the  man 
whose  alertness  and  quick  response  led 
to  the  arrest  of  the  Watergate  burglars. 
This  lack  of  attention,  I  regret  to  say, 
may  result  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Frank  Wills,  an  $85-a-week  security 
guard,  is  black.  But  without  Mr.  Willis 
the  Watergate  scandal  would  not  have 
come  to  light.  It  is  time  he  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Robert  A.  Jordan,  of 
the  Boston  Globe: 

Forgotten  Man  or  Watergate 
(By  Robert  A.  Jordan) 

The  Watergate  scandal  has  Its  "forgotten 
man,"  and  be  is  not,  as  one  msigazine  pur- 
ports, ^Iro  T.  Agnew. 

He  is  Prank  WUls,  a  black  security  guard 
whose  alertness  led  to  the  arrests  of  those 
who  broke  into  the  National  Democratic 
Committee's  headquarters.  As  the  world  now 
knows,  that  criminal  episode  has  mush- 
roomed Into  the  worst  i>olitlcal  scandal  in 
the  nation's  history. 

It  was  WUls  who,  on  the  night  of  June  17, 
discovered  that  a  lock  on  the  door  of  the 
Democratic  office  had  been  tampered  with. 
Realizing  that  someone  could  stiU  be  Inside, 
WUls  called  the  local  police,  who  arrested 
the  Watergate  burglars. 

It  Is  not  every  day  that  an  $80-a-week  se- 
curity guard  oan  alter  the  course  of  U.S.  his- 
tory. Since  that  time.  Wills  changed  Jobs 
In  order  to  add  95  to  his  weekly  paycheck, 
bringing  It  to  $85. 

It  is  easy  for  the  news  media  to  generaUy 
Ignore  a  black  person  holding  a  menial  Job. 
After  all,  he  could  hardly  compare  in  im- 
portance to  such  men  as  H.  R.  Haldeman. 
John  Ehrllchman,  John  Mitchell,  John  Dean 
and  President  NUon.  Nor  could  he  be  men- 
tioned In  the  same  breath  as  Sen.  Sam  Ervln 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Watergate  Committee, 
and  the  eight  other  members.  He  Is  con- 
sidered too  small,  too  unimportant. 

Yet,  If  It  were  not  for  Wills,  there  may 
never  have  been  a  Watergate  scandal.  The 
fact  is,  wiUs  has  not  been  given  the  credit 
he  deserves.  Even  most  blacks  who  are  aware 
of  Wllls's  role  cant  remember  his  name. 

This  reflects  an  xmforttinate  attitude  In 
our  society.  His  blackness  and  low-paying 
Job  may  be  among  the  reasons  why  he  has 
not  received  proper  recognition.  Also,  the 
news  media  hi  general  stlU  has  its  prejudices. 
But  many  of  them  merely  reflect  America's 
own  shortcomings.  In  all  Ukellhood.  If  wills 
were  white,  he  might  have  received  more 
public  attention. 

However,  the  news  media  Is  not  alone  In 
toe  mistreating  of  WUls,  The  Democratic 
Party,  which  has  more  to  gain  from  Water- 
gate than  any  other  organization.  Is  also 
to  blame.  According  to  a  news  article,  an 
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unidentified  party  spokesman  said  the  Demo- 
crats "have  talked"  about  doing  something 
tor  him.  Apparently,  they  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  talking  stage. 

To  most  blacks,  as  well  as  whites,  the 
Watergate  scandal  has  been  a  bleseing.  It 
has,  at  least  temporarily,  stopped  the  Nixon 
Administration  from  turning  back  the  clock 
on  the  black  movement  toward  equality. 

More  than  a  few  blacks  feel  that  Mr.  Nixcm 
should  resign  or  be  impeached.  But  then, 
there  is  Vice  President  Agnew,  who  is  hardly 
considered  by  the  nation's  minorities  as  an 
Improvement. 


THE  TRAGIC  LOSS  OF  DR.  GEORGE 
WILEY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    New    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  of  us  were  deeply  saddened 
and  shocked  over  the  tragic  accident 
which  claimed  the  life  of  Dr.  George  A. 
Wiley  early  last  month.  Not  only  have  we 
lost  a  friend  but  this  coimtry  will  surely 
suffer  from  the  absence  of  his  counsel, 
his  insight,  his  leadersliip  and  his  dedica- 
tion on  behalf  of  those  who  are  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  and 
who  are  struggling  to  secure  those  rights 
and  basic  human  dignity  which  has  so 
long  been  denied  to  them. 

Throughout  his  all-too-brief  life 
George  Wiley  was  at  the  forefront  of  the 
various  efforts  made  to  insure  that  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  color,  economic 
station  or  background  were  afforded 
those  basic  rights  which  are  supposedly 
guaranteed  to  us.  He  could  have  chosen 
to  pursue  what  would  certainly  have  been 
a  successful  career  as  a  university  pro- 
fessor. However,  it  was  not  in  George 
Wiley's  character  to  Ignore  the  plight  of 
his  fellow  man.  Even  while  serving  as  a 
young  officer  in  the  Army  he  involved 
himself  in  the  growing  civil  rights  move- 
ment and,  while  assigned  at  Fort  Lee, 
Va.,  he  organized  a  voter  registration 
program  in  neighboring  Petersburg.  He 
became  increasingly  involved  in  the  civil 
rights  efforts  and  was  eventually  selected 
as  the  associate  national  director  of 
CORE. 

However,  Dr.  Wiley's  most  notable 
achievements  occurred  after  he  founded 
and  headed  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization — a  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive grassroots  effort  which  fought  for 
the  legal  rights  of  welfare  recipients. 
Under  his  dynamic  leadership  the  NWRO 
was  successful  in  establishing  a  welfare 
recipient's  right  to  privacy;  It  overturned 
residency  requirements;  and  it  secured 
administrative  hearings  for  those  recip- 
ients whose  grants  had  been  threatened. 

It  has  been  written  that  George  Wiley 
had  a  rare  ability  to  inspire  people  to 
efforts  they  had  not  thought  themselves 
capable  of  making.  Because  of  this 
unique  tajent  the  NWRO  succeeded  In 
making  use  of  a  small  group  of  highly 
talented  lawyers,  organizers,  and  others 
who  gave  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and 
energy,  frequently  at  much  personal  ex- 
pense. However,  it  was  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  avoid  being  caught  up  in 
George  Wiley's  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion of  purpose. 
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Early  this  year  Dr.  WUey  felt  he  had 
new  causes  to  pursue  and  left  the  NWRO 
to  found  the  Movement  for  Economic 
Justice  which  he  had  hoped  to  organize 
into  a  coalition  of  the  working  poor,  the 
unemployed,  and  imderemployed,  senior 
citizens,  the  lower  mldcDe  class  and 
various  health,  consumer,  and  housing 
organizations.  He  believed  that  welfare 
rights  had  to  be  linked  with  other  groups 
on  a  common  economic  agenda  in  an 
effort  to  redirect  our  sorely  distorted 
national  priorities  and  to  take  aflarma- 
tlve  action  to  narrow  the  mcreasmgly 
broad  chasm  between  the  haves  and 
have-nots  in  this  Nation. 

We  are  Indeed  all  better  for  having 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  and,  for 
some  of  us,  of  working  with  George 
Wiley,  and  his  untimely  death — ^particu- 
larly at  this  critical  Juncture  in  our  na- 
tional history — will  be  seriously  felt.  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  can  gain  a 
great  deal  of  inspiration  from  his  ex- 
ample and  we  have  an  obligation  to 
carry  on  the  important  causes  to  which 
Dr.  Wiley  devoted  his  boundless  ener- 
gies and  his  life. 


JOHN  BUCHANAN  RETIRES— 
ACTIVE  UNIONIST 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwake  Bnrke 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Buchanan,  who  retired 
from  active  service  as  a  trade  unionist  in 
July  1973,  has  been  a  local  imion  officer 
in  the  movie-TV  industry  for  30  years. 

First  elected  as  the  president  of  Serv- 
ice Employees  Union  Local  278,  AFL- 
CIO— Service  Employees  International 
Union — he  was  elevated  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  his  union  as  secretary- 
treasurer  in  the  late  1950's,  and  has  re- 
mained in  the  position  imtll  his  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Buchanan  also  served  as  the 
vice  president  of  the  California  State 
Council  of  SEIU  and  as  vice  president  of 
the  southern  California  Joint  Council  of 
SEIU.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  civil  rights  committee  of  the  Service 
Employees  International  Union,  and 
continues  in  this  important  office. 

Throughout  his  tenure  in  the  various 
offices  of  his  union,  "Buck"  Buchanan 
devoted  his  time  toward  securing  ex- 
cellent wages,  fringe  benefits,  job  secu- 
rity, and  many  other  gains  necessary  for 
the  union  membership  who  are  employed 
in  service  positions — building  mainte- 
nance— ^in  this  important  Industry. 


NOTED  EDITOR  TAKES  A  LOOK  AT 
THE  PRESS— AND  FINDS  THE  PIC- 
TURE DEPRESSING 


HONa  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF   NOETB   CABOI.INA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
era  of  hypocritical  piety  by  so  much  of 
the  coimtry's  major  news  media,  I  was 
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comforted  to  note  i  splendid  address  de- 
livered August  5  by  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Meth- 
vln.  senior  editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
Washington  editoricd  ofBce. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  my  own  csureer 
has  been  soent  in  the  news  bxishaess.  In 
recent  years,  I  have  found  myself  dis- 
gusted at  the  manner  In  which  so  many 
"noted"  journalists  and  commentators 
have  prostituted  themselves  and  their 
profession.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  boom 
has  been  lowered  by  Mr.  Methvin.  He 
has  pinned  the  tail  on  a  number  of  mis- 
erable Journalistic  donkeys. 

Senators  would  do  well  *.o  read  Mr. 
Methvin's  speech,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  E^uoKNS  H.  Mkthvin 
(Senior  Editor,  The  Reader's  Digest,  Wash- 
ington Editorial  Office,  before  the  Annual 
Award  of  Merit  luncheon.  Section  of  Bar 
Activities,  American  Bar  Association  con- 
vention, August  5, 1973,  Washington,  D.C.) 
You   gentlemen   of   the   bar   may   be   In- 
terested In  how  a  lifelong  Journalist  like  me 
came  to  the  formal  study  of  law.  When  I  had 
my  first  Job  on  a  daUy  newspaper,  as  a  cub 
reporter  at  the  tender  age  of  17  on  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  I  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  police  beat.  Now  my  high  school  civics 
had  taught  me  what  the  Potirth  Amendment 
says — that   a   man   shall   be   secure    In   his 
person,  and  no  warrant  shaU  Issue  but  upon 
probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  afllr- 
matlon,  and  so  on.  And  I  remember  how  as- 
tonished I  was  as  I  looked  over  the  police 
blotter  and  log  In  the  Atlanta  Jail  and  kept 
seeing  this  or  that  prisoner  conmiltted — and 
the  only  explanation  recorded  was:  "on  sua- 
plclon,"  or  "suspicion  .  .  ."  of  this  or  that. 
And  I  asked  the  seasoned  old  police  reporter 
who  was  my  mentor  what  in  tarnation  this 
meant:   and  he   said,  as  if  no  fiirther  ex- 
planation was  needed,  "Well,  this  Is  the  way 
ItH  done."  At  that  point  I  didn't  challenge 
the  practice  further,  because  In  the  1950'8 
17-year-old3  had  not  yet  started  providing 
answers  to  all  mankind's  problems.  But  that 
thing  bothered  me;  and  I  decided  that  there 
must  be  something  I  didn't  know  and  should, 
and  therefore  I  ought  to  go  to  law  school  If 
I  was  going  to  be  a  reporter  so  I  covild  keep  an 
eye  on  the  lawyers — because  If  that  was  the 
way   It  was  done,  undoubtedly  they'd   bear 
watching. 

And  there  was  an  old  lawyer  In  my  home- 
town whom  I  greatly  admired.  When  I  told 
him  I'd  decided  to  go  to  law  school,  his  re- 
sponse gave  me  a  portenOous  hint  of  the 
mysteries  that  were  to  be  unfolded  to  me. 
He  said  "It's  a  shame — a  shame  to  mess  up 
a  perfectly  good  mind  with  the  study  of  law." 
Well,  I  did  a  year  In  law  school,  figuring 
that  would  equip  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
lawyers.  In  behalf  of  the  people  I  would  rep- 
resent In  the  Foiirth  Estate.  And  I  learned  to 
penetrate  some  of  the  mysteries,  and  drop 
phrases  like  "res  ipsa  loquitur"  and  what- 
not. (You  may  have  heard  of  the  old  Georgia 
sheriff  sent  to  serve  a  bench  warrant  who 
came  back  and  reported:  "Judge,  his  lawyer 
says  I  can't  see  him  because  he  has  a  writ  of 
Mc  in  Gum  Swampiu  non  cum  outibus.)  You 
know  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  A 
man  doesn't  need  to  know  Latin  to  be  a 
lawyer,  but  at  least  he  should  have  forgotten 
It. 

WeU,  at  least  I  have  forgotten  a  good  deal 
of  high  school  Latin — and  a  citation  or  two 
from  my  criminal  law  and  legal  method  and 
evidence  and  such. 

But  I  remember  enough  lAtln  and  law  to 
know  that  a  rubpoena  duces  tecum  Isnt  an 
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Invitation  to  come  to  the  courthotise  and 
have  tea  with  the  DA.  and  the  grand  Jurors. 
JUBt  a  couple  of  months  ago,  it  seemed 
as  If  every  reporter  in  the  nation  was  being 
chaaed  by  a  sheriff  with  a  subpoenar.  If  you 
believed  what  you  read  In  the  newspapers 
and  saw  on  the  newscasts.  It  looked  like  the 
White  House  and  Justice  Department  were 
about  to  abolish  the  First  Amendment  and 
put  all  the  journalists  In  jail. 

Now  It  looks  like  the  Journalists  are  about 
to  abolish  the  Administration  and  put  every- 
body In  the  White  House  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  JaU. 

If  things  can  change  so  fast,  it  Just  goes  to 
show  you  shouldn't  take  the  present  mess 
too  hard.  In  the  apace  of  three  months,  we 
are  seeing  some  of  the  wackiest  reversals  In 
the  history  of  circus  acrobatics.  Most  jo\ir- 
nallsts  and  newspapers  were  demanding  "ab- 
solute prlvUege"  for  themselves  last  spring. 
Now  they  are  denouncing  the  President  for 
daring  to  claim  "executive  privilege"  for  him- 
self and  his  White  House  tapes.  Just  listen 
to  some  of  them. 

•The  Washington  Poet  found  that  the 
President's  assertion  of  executive  prlvUege 
"comes  very  close  to  an  assertion  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  presidency  are  apart  from  and 
above  the  nUe  of  law."  (7-29-73) 

•The  New  York  T'lmes  declared,  "This  new 
Nixon  Doctrine  vlrUially  sets  the  person  of 
the  President  above  law  and  public  ethics." 
(7-24-73) 

Yet  both  newspapers  a  few  months  ago 
were  assuring  us  that  the  free  press  would 
be  dead  without  absolute  prlvUege.  Typi- 
cally, Walter  Cronklte  declared  (6-2-73)  that 
reporter's  sources  must  be  granted  an  abso- 
lute prlvUege  or  the  free  press  ia  finished. 
"The  only  remedy  Is  a  law  that  states  simply, 
and  therefore  eloquently,  that  the  First 
Amendment  means  what  it  says  and  no  re- 
porter can  be  haUed  before  any  government 
body  and  forced  to  reveal  confidential  sources 
of  Information."  Yet  we  are  now  assured  that 
freedom  will  be  equally  dead  If  the  President 
succeeds  In  maintaining  confidentiality  of 
the  White  House  tapes. 

It  seems  to  me  New  Jersey's  governor  gave 
us  a  wiser  guide  in  vetoing  a  bUl  to  give 
newsmen  a  broad  prlvUege.  He  said:  "It  Is  no 
more  acceptable  to  have  the  press  all  power- 
fiU  than  to  have  the  government  all  power- 
tvd." 

I  find  It  hard  to  see  why  a  reporter  should 
be  allowed  to  refuse  a  subpoena  whUe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
required  to  answer  It.  As  Senator  Sam  would 
say.  It  seems  to  me  either  one  cotild  respond 
to  orderly  InqxUry  In  proper  cases,  and  the 
heavens  wouldn't  faU.  What's  sauce  for  the 
gobbling  geese  of  the  Fourth  Estate  ought 
to  be  sauce  for  the  great  big  gander  In  the 
White  House. 

Did  anyone  notice  that  the  very  session  of 
the  Ervln  Committee  that  voted  to  subpoena 
the  President  was  held  In  the  secrecy  of  exec- 
utive seoBlon?  The  senators  wanted  to  cloak 
their  deliberations  In  secrecy  so  Individuals 
could  speak  their  minds.  That's  the  same 
reason  reporters  need  a  reasonable  confiden- 
tlaUty  for  their  sources.  And  It's  the  same 
reason  the  President  wants  to  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  his  White  House  confer- 
ences and  papers.  We  can  laugh  at  the  con- 
tradiction in  the  Fourth  Estate's  stance. 
Otherwise,  we'd  be  obUged  to  weep — because 
it  means  we've  lost  aU  sense  of  moderation, 
all  ability  to  see  other  sides  of  an  argument. 
As  a  practicing  shoe-leather  reporter  cor- 
rupted by  the  study  of  law,  I'd  like  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  ethics  of  bvirglary  and 
cover-ups  and  the  people's  right  to  know. 
After  all,  what  were  those  Watergate  bur- 
glars going  to  do  with  any  interesting  docu- 
ments they  found,  but  leak  them  to  Jack 
Anderson?  Anderson's  own  top  Investigator 
was  recently  arrested  and  charged  with  poo- 
sesstng  documents  stolen  from  the  Bureau  of 
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Indian  Affairs.  A  grand  Jury  had  the  good 
sense  to  no-btu  the  case.  Later  Anderson's 
sidekick  asserted  he  wovUd  indeed  have  put 
the  documents  to  use  for  their  column  If 
there  had  been  anything  Interesting  ta 
them — but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  a  law 
book,  among  other  things.  He  wrote:  "Such 
a  'use'  of  Government  documents — stolen 
or  not — ^has  been  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution." (NYT  2-8-73)  Bet  you  didn't  know 
we  Journalists  have  a  Constitutional  right  to 
steal,  or  at  least  to  receive  stolen  documents, 
did  you?  (President  NUon  doesn't  need  a 
good  lawyer.  He  needs  a  press  card  .  .  .) 

I  confess  to  being  puzzled  at  the  journalis- 
tic outrage  over  the  Watergate  break-In. 
Journalists  ought  to  have  considerable  sym- 
pathy for  the  burglars.  It  was,  after  aU,  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post  that 
first  made  wholesale  theft  of  documents  in 
this  town  stylish  by  making  much  hoop-la 
over  Jack  Anderson's  subordination  of  the 
burglary  of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd's  office.  They  aU 
used  the  stolen  Dodd  documents  to  stage 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  mass  media  lyncb- 
Ings  of  recent  times.  Drowned  out  was  the 
stUl,  smaU  murmur  of  those  who  doubted  the 
propriety  of  such  burglaries  in  pursuit  ot 
"the  people's  right  to  know." 

Indeed,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  selection  com- 
mittee, composed  of  our  most  distinguished 
Journalists,  voted  to  honor  Anderson  for  that 
cup.  The  Columbia  trustees  stopped  them. 
But  nobody  went  to  JaU  for  the  theft.  In  fact 
the  thieves  were  praised  for  patriotism  and 
Idealism — though  they  were  actually  moti- 
vated by  the  basest  personal  vengeance. 

We  had  another  celebrated  case  a  few  years 
back  Involving  filching  files  and  bugging  the 
office  of  a  State  Department  security  officer. 
His  sin  was  tes'.lfylng  truthfully  under  sub- 
poena before  a  Senate  committee.  The  bug- 
ging boss  In  that  case  gave  false  testimony 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  cushy  Job  In^-of  aU 
places — the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. (He  was  a  lawyer,  IncldentaUy,  not  a 
Journalist  1)  On  that  round  there  was  no  out- 
cry from  the  Fourth  Estate  of  "foiU"  or 
"cover-up". 

So  why  shoiild  the  Watergate  burglars  have 
thought  they  were  engaging  In  any  serious 
felony?  If  Jack  Anderson  deserves  a  Pulit- 
zer, so  do  G.  Gordon  Llddy  and  E.  Howard 
Hunt.  They've  all  sought  to  liberate  the 
secret  files  of  Washington  with  equal  zest 
and  a  common  methodology.  In  fact,  Ander- 
son has  reportedly  known  one  of  the  Water- 
gate burglars  for  years — ^Frank  Sturgls — and 
got  him  out  of  JaU  after  the  break-In.  Prob- 
ably he  was  hoping  for  a  few  useful  docu- 
ments In  gratitude:  or  maybe  professional 
services  at  some  future  date. 

I  confess  once  again  to  being  thoroughly 
confused.  After  all,  I  went  to  both  journalism 
school  and  law  school,  and  both  teach  you 
to  ask  mean  questions.  For  example.  Is  there 
really  any  difference  between  stealing  Ells- 
berg's  psychiatrist's  files  or  a  Democratic 
senator's  filee,  and  stealing  the  Democratic 
Party's  files  or  Defense  Department  files,  so 
that  the  public  might  learn  the  secrets  hid- 
den there?  (And  I  shouldn't  leave  out  those 
stolen  FBI  filee  from  the  Media,  Pa.  office). 
Would  the  fearless  purveyors  of  the  stolen 
Dodd  papers  and  the  stolen  Pentagon  p^>en 
and  the  stolen  FBI  papers  have  turned  up 
their  noees  at  any  juicy  scandal  offered  In 
some  stolen  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee pt^Mrs?  Is  It  okay  If  you  dont  actuaUy 
execute  the  burglary  yourself — If  you  only 
take  the  burglars'  swag  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions about  where  they  got  It? 

Ah,  me— you  see  It:  a  mind  thoroughly 
messed  up  with  the  study  of  law.  Somebody 
once  said  If  you  coiUd  teitch  a  parrot  to  an- 
swer every  question  by  repeating.  "Supply 
and  demand,"  you  could  make  him  a  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  nobody  would  ever  notice  the  dlf- 
ferenoe. 
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Well,  likewise,  I  think  if  you  could  teach 
the  parrot  to  say,  "Checks  and  balances," 
you  could  make  blm  a  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  In  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
nobody  would  miss  anything  essential. 

Checks  and  balances.  The  men  who  wrote 
the  V.  8.  Constitution  feared  two  extremes — 
tyranny  and  anarchy,  an  unchecked  central- 
iBed  authority,  and  a  disintegration  of  au- 
thority Into  popular  tumult.  It  seems  to  me 
we're  now  teetering  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, with  each  ogre  chasing  us  toward  the 
other.  (Aristotle  noted  this  natural  tend- 
ency In  popular  governments  two  thousand 
years  ago.)  We  see  the  Fourth  Estate  assert- 
ing that  reporters  must  not  even  be  simi- 
moned  Into  a  grand  Jury  room.  We  see 
JoumaUsts  claiming  the  right  to  publish 
anything  they  can  glean  or  steal  from  gov- 
ernment files  during  wartime,  even  If  It 
Jeopardize^  the  government's  capacity  to 
negotiate  secretly  through  foreign  govern- 
ments to  end  the  kUIlng.  All  In  the  name  of 
"the  people's  right  to  know".  Don't  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  not  to  know  a  few  things? 
Here  we  have  a  disguise  for  lawlessness 
that  Is  as  dangerous  as  the  spirit  embodied 
in  the  Watergate  scandal:  That  any  action 
under  cloak  of  a  hlghmlnded  cavise  Is  con- 
stitutional, lawful,  laudable.  The  journalist's 
demand  for  an  absolute  prlvUege  of  secrecy 
for  his  sources  violates  a  basic  rule  of  checks 
and  balances — that  no  man  shall  be  a  Judge 
In  his  own  cause.  It  Is  as  arrogant  In  Its  way 
as  was  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell's  as- 
sertion of  an  absolute  right  to  wiretap  or  bug 
any  person  he  chooses  In  pursuit  of  domestic 
tranquility.  It  asserts  that  one  should  be 
above  the  law,  that  he  wUl  not  trust  our 
time-tested  Institution  of  due  process  ad- 
judication. 

For  my  part,  as  one  Journalist,  I  not  only 
find  such  assertions  abhorrent,  I  find  them 
among  the  gravest  threats  to  a  free  press  in 
my  memory.  They  represent  First  Amend- 
ment Ku  Kluxery.  And  they  must  be  op- 
posed by  thoughtful  friends  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Only  a  fair  press  will  remain 
a  free  press.  And  those  listening  closely  to 
the  grass  roots  can  hear  a  strong  counter- 
point behind  the  noise  and  public  outrage 
over  Watergate.  It  Is  outrage  at  the  news 
media's  super  rlgheousness  and — In  many 
Instances — demonstrable  carelessness  with 
the  truth  and  reputations  of  Innocent  In- 
dividuals or  with  public  welfare  and  tran- 
qulUty.  People  are  fed  up  with  the  attitude 
represented  by  Jack  Anderson's  baUet  dance 
In  the  Eagleton  affair — that  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  lynch  a  suspected  scoundrel  in 
the  media  than  to  check  the  facts  first  and 
be  absolutely  fair  and  accwate.  And  that 
attitude  is  all  too  widespread. 

In  fact.  If  anything  can  rationally  explain 
the  self-confessed  conduct  of  John  Mitchell, 
Jeb  Magruder  and  John  Dean  In  covering  up 
behind  the  Watergate  burglars.  It  Is  an  ex- 
aggerated fear  of  exactly  this  kind  of  mass 
media  extremism.  And  certain  It  Is  that 
extremism  begets  extremism. 

Most  Journalists,  It  seems,  have  not  read 
the  BlU  of  Bights  beyond  the  First  Amend- 
ment— to  the  Sixth  Amendment,  for  ex- 
ample, which  gives  a  criminal  defendant  an 
unadulterated  right  to  compulsory  process — 
presumably  against  reporters,  too.  And  it 
grants  a  right  to  confront  witnesses,  not 
faceless,  anomynous  "sources  close  to"  some- 
body. 

Few  Journalists  have  any  concept  of  our 
time-tested  constitutional  and  legal  meth- 
ods, or  of  the  case-by-case  definition  of 
rights  and  balancing  of  conflicting  rights 
through  due  process  of  law.  Unfortunately, 
life  Itself  does  not  grant  any  absolute  cer- 
tainties. So  how  can  a  BUI  of  Rights  do  so? 
As  Justice  Holmes  once  put  it,  a  man's  rights 
often  depend  upon  his  estimating  correctly 
what  a  Jury  wUl  later  decide.  And  a  good 
lawyer  today  wotUd  add:  upon  his  estimating 
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correctly  what  five  Justices  wiU  later  agree 
on.  (You  see  how  far  we've  come  in  the 
fifty  years  since  Holmes  spoke  In  transferring 
power  from  juries  to  judges.) 

The  fact  remains:  rights  miut  be  asserted 
and  defended  in  specific  cases  and  circxun- 
Btances,  and  against  other  parties  asserting 
conflicting  rights  and  values.  And  juries  and 
Judges  must  decide  these  cases  and  contro- 
versies "in  the  totality  of  circumstances", 
to  quote  one  pregnant  legalism.  And  leg- 
islators know  fuU  well  they  can  never  write 
rules  to  cover  every  case.  The  PhUadelphla 
Framers  recognized  the  Indistinct  boundary 
when  they  deposited  "the  judicial  power" 
and  "the  legislative  power"  into  separate  laps 
without  any  effort  to  deflne  the  limits  of 
judicial  review  and  legislative  supremacy. 
But  too  few  of  our  Journalists  have  any  com- 
prehension of  this  historic  tradition  and 
process. 

Journalistic  partisanship  In  asserting  our 
own  rights  results  In  large  areas  of  public 
Ignorance  and  confusion.  The  media  are 
fiUed  with  ex  parte  self  assertion  and  adula- 
tion. The  dissenters  are  seldom  heard.  The 
Job  of  fiUing  the  void  necessarUy  must  de- 
volve upon  the  men  of  the  bar,  schooled  in 
law  and  history.  Frequently  lawyers  must 
teU  clients  about  the  limits  on  their  legal 
rights.  And  lawyers  wUl  have  to  tell  the  jour- 
nalists they  can't  have  their  way  aU  the  way, 
all  the  time,  either.  This  means  there  wUl 
necessarUy  be  perpetual  static  between  the 
Press  and  the  Bar.  Lawyers  are  accustomed  to 
winning  some  and  losing  some.  In  every  case, 
some  lawyers  are  losers.  But  journalists  are 
accustomed  to  being  always  right.  Remem- 
ber that  great  scene  from  Bernard  Shaw's 
Major  Barbara?  The  bUUonalre  cannon  king 
asks  his  freshly-graduated  son  how  he  plans 
to  make  a  living,  since  he  repudiates  the 
cannon  business:  "Is  there  anything  you 
know  or  care  for?" 

Stephen  answers:  "I  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  I" 

This  hugely  tickles  the  cannon  king: 
"What  I"  he  cackles.  "No  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, no  knowledge  of  law,  no  sympathy  with 
art,  no  pretension  to  phUosophy;  only  a 
simple  knowledge  of  the  secret  that  has 
puzzled  all  the  philosophers,  baffled  aU  the 
lawyers,  muddled  all  the  men  of  business,  and 
ruined  most  of  the  artists;  the  secret  of  right 
and  torong.  At  24,  tool  Stephen,  I've  found 
your  profession  for  you.  You're  a  bom 
Journalist." 

Needless  to  say,  I  believe  In  checks  and 
balances.  I  think,  when  Chief  Justice  John 
MarahaU  asserted  the  right  to  declare  acts 
of  Congress  unconstitutional,  some  jo\ir- 
nallst  nhovdd  have  asked  instantly  who  would 
declare  acts  of  the  judiciary  unconstitu- 
tional? And  wihen  Joiimallsts  assert  the 
right  to  refuse  subpoenas,  some  lawyer  must 
ask  who  wlU  caU  them  to  account?  And  of 
course  when  the  President  asserts  such  a 
right,  the  same  question  must  be  raised  and 
resolved. 

So  I  would  offer  one  small  proposal  to  you 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  today,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  Law  Society.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  arrange  with  the  law  schools  to 
swing  the  doors  wide  for  joumallsts  to  enter 
as  special  students,  to  take  such  courses  as 
legal  method,  practice  and  procedure,  evi- 
dence, and  constitutional  law.  Let's  get  more 
journalists  Into  the  law  schools,  and  more 
lawyers  Into  the  press  box  and  on  camera. 
When  we  watch  the  performance  of  sucsh 
reporter-lawyers  as  Fred  Qrabam  and  Clark 
MoUenhoff,  we  eaxmot  help  but  be  Inspired 
to  hope  for  this  trend  to  grow.  (Incidentally, 
If  MoUenhoff  had  not  left  the  White  House 
Office  of  Counsel  to  the  President  to  return 
to  reporting,  nobody  would  ever  have  heard 
of  John  Dean.  And  probably  Watergate 
would  be  as  obscure  as  Roale  O'Orady'B 
Boarding  House.  MoUenhoff  says  he's  always 
maintained  that  good  government  Is  good 
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poUtics — only  nobody  has  ever  tried  it.  You 
can  see  his  mind  was  not  messed  up  with 
the  study  of  law  I) 

Needless  to  say,  it's  an  exciting  time  to  be 
a  lawyer,  and  an  exdtlng  time  to  be  a  Jour- 
nalist— and  a  superb  time  to  have  a  Uttle 
toehold  In  both  camps.  I  cannot  give  you 
stone  tablets  telling  you  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  But  I  can  pass  along 
one  certain  observation  by  a  great  Journal- 
1st,  H.  L.  Mencken,  "The  American  form  of 
government  is  the  most  entertaining  focm 
of  government  ever  devised  by  man." 

And  as  such,  certainly  it  will  survive.  Both 
hiiman  advancement  and  entertainment  de- 
mand It.  The  show  must  go  on. 


JOHN  COLEMAN,  "THE 
WEATHERMAN" 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF  nxINOZB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  YODNQ  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  Wednesday,  September  5,  1973.  is 
an  excellent  day  to  talk  about  the 
weather- 
Here  in  Washington,  we  are  having 
another  day  of  hot,  humid,  and  hazy 
weather.  In  Chicago,  however,  the 
weather  is  beautiful.  The  sun  is  shining, 
and  the  temperature  is  in  the  comfort- 
able low  80"  range.  There  Is  an  old  say^g 
that: 

Everyone  talks  about  the  weather  and  no- 
body does  anything  about  It. 

People  around  the  United  States  rely 
more  and  more  upon  radio  and  television 
for  their  weather  reports.  The  "weather- 
man" is  a  title  that  has  taken  on  a  new 
and  added  dimension.  In  particular,  the 
television  weatherman  is  a  "profes- 
sional" in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Not  so  long  ago,  there  was  a  group 
known  as  the  "Weathermen,"  who  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  adverse  publicity 
In  connection  with  their  demonstrations 
and  antiestablishment  views.  Their 
motto  was: 

You  dont  have  to  be  a  weatherman  to  tell 
which  way  the  wind  Is  blowing. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  term 
"weatherman"  today  is  a  term  that  is  an 
appellation  that  is  respected.  The  tele- 
vi£don  weatherman,  for  example,  must 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  meteorology, 
the  ability  to  Interpret  satellite  pictures 
of  the  Earth,  the  talent  to  understand 
"high"  and  "low"  pressure  areas,  and 
the  perspicacity  to  review  weather  data 
and  apply  it  to  a  particular  region.  In 
addition  to  having  the  technical  knowl- 
edge mentioned,  the  television  weather- 
man must  also  have  the  ability  to  explain 
the  weather  so  that  the  viewing  public 
will  understand  the  weather  phenomena. 

John  Coleman  of  Evanston,  HI.,  Is  one 
of  these  new  "professionals"  who  has 
been  an  extremely  popular  and  able 
weather  prognosticator  to  the  Chicago- 
land  area.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
10th  District  of  Illinois,  I  am  proud  to 
recognize  his  exceptional  talents  and 
abilities. 
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UNIVERSITY      OP     FLORIDA     LAW 
SCHOOL  IMPOUNDMENT  STUDY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  FLORIDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Law  School  has  re- 
cently released  the  preliminary  findings 
of  a  6-month  study  of  Executive  im- 
poundment of  fxmds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  This  project  was  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Joseph  H.  Mcintosh 
Poimdation  and  contains  a  number  of 
interesting  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. In  light  of  the  recent  House  action 
on  impoundment  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  insert  a  story  from  the  July  8,  1973, 
New  York  Times  concerning  the  report  of 
the  Florida  study  group.  I  think  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  this  article  most  en- 
li^tening.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  8.  19731 
No  Benefit  Found  in  Impoundment— Sttjdy 

repobts  More  Idle  Birr  No  Cur  in  Intia- 

TION 

(By  James  N.  Naughton) 

Washington,  July  7.— A  research  team  at 
the  University  of  Florida  has  concluded  that 
President  Nixon's  refxisal  to  spend  more  than 
$8-bllllon  In  Federal  funds  for  domestic 
projects  did  not  meas\irably  reduce  Infla- 
tion but  did  contribute  to  unemployment. 

The  results  of  the  nonpartisan,  six-month 
study,  made  available  here  today  In  a  preUm- 
inary  report,  posed  a  new  and  sharp  chal- 
lenge to  the  White  House  rationale  for  Im- 
pounding, or  refusing  to  release,  money  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  study  sug- 
gested that  the  Democratic  majority  In  Con- 
gress was  more  Interested  in  making  a  politi- 
cal Issue  of  Impoundments  than  In  resolving 
the  underlying  economic  problems. 

President  Nixon  has  contended  In  a  series 
of  statements  and  his  Administration  has 
argued  In  several  Federal  court  cases  that  it 
was  proper  to  refuse  to  spend  the  Congres- 
slonally  approved  funds  as  a  method  of  cur- 
tailing inflation. 

But  L.  Harold  Levlnson,  a  professor  of  law. 
and  Jon  L.  Mills,  the  director  of  the  Im- 
poundment project,  said  In  the  Initial  re- 
port on  the  University  of  Florida  study  that 
their  findings  "raise  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  President's  asserted  Justifications." 

NOT    KIDUCING    INFLATION 

They  said  that  economists  partlclpattng  In 
the  study  had  projected  the  Impact  of  the 
Impoundments  through  the  1976  fiscal  year 
and  had  determined  "that  the  Impound- 
ments have  not  significantly  prevented  or 
reduced  the  Inflation." 

"One  of  the  only  measurable  results  of 
the  Impoundments,"  the  report  went  on,  "Is 
an  Increase  in  unemployment." 

It  also  criticized  the  White  House  for 
maintaining  "secret  files"  on  Impoundment 
decisions,  declared  that  the  "potential  po- 
litical Impact"  of  Impoundments  was  a  fac- 
tor in  the  decisions,  and  said  that  "arbitrary 
discriminatory  and  Irrational  decisions" 
could  go  unchecked  as  a  resiat  of  the  Ad- 
ministration approach. 

The  University  of  Florida  assessment  was 
nearly  as  critical  of  Congress,  which  chal- 
lenged the  Impoundments  early  this  year 
and  began  consideration  of  reforms  In  the 
Congressional  budget  system  but  has  lost 
Interest  In  the  Issue  amid  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Watergate  scandal. 

The  report  stated  that  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  "bear  a  share  of 
the  responsibility"  for  the  Impoundment  Is- 
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sue  "and  both  seem  content  to  let  the  exist- 
ing system  continue."  . 

FILES    UNAVAILABLE  ' 

Furthermore,  the  report  charged,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  "apparently 
maintains  Its  own  secret  files,  which  are  not 
readily  available  even  to  other  members  of 
Congress,"  and  many  legislators  "have  not 
been  disturbed  enough  to  change  a  situation 
In  which  amblgiilty  offers  an  opportunity 
for  maneuvering  and  rhetoric." 

The  study,  financed  by  the  Joseph  H.  Mc- 
intosh Foundation,  was  carried  out  at  the 
University  of  Florida  College  of  Law.  The 
participants,  Including  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  law  and  economics,  obtained  access 
to  many  Junior  and  middle  echelon  oflBclals 
of  the  Government. 

A  final  report,  scheduled  to  be  completed 
next  month,  will  flesh  out  the  preliminary 
conclusions  with  a  mass  of  details,  Mr.  Mills 
said. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Mr.  Mills  cited 
one  example.  As  a  result  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's moratorium  on  Federal  housing 
assistance,  he  said,  35,000  families  In  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  had  been 
unable  to  find  housing. 
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A  MINORITY  REPORT  MAKES 
GOOD 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT BILL  ADOPTS  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF  NELSEN  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  H.R.  9682,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia self-government  and  govern- 
mental reorganization  bill,  which  will  be 
considered  by  this  House  late  In  Septem- 
ber. KR.  9682,  a  comprehensive  and 
commendable  bill,  includes  the  following 
major  elements  of  governmental  reform, 
most  of  which  were  recomniended  by  the 
Little  Hoover  Commission  under  Con- 
gressman Ancher  Nelsen. 

First.  Consolidating  under  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  the  present  independ- 
ent agencies  on  manpower,  housing,  and 
urban  renewal. 

Second.  Granting  the  Mayor  authority 
for  municipal  planning. 

Third.  Selecting  local  Judges  by  the 
Missouri  Plan — not  considered  by  the 
Nelsen  Commission. 

Fourth.  Setting  up  a  financial  man- 
agement system  to  give  Congress  and  the 
public  fuller  information  on  borrowing, 
budgeting,  long-term  financial  planning, 
and  control  of  city  revenues. 

Fifth.  Setting  up  a  rational  system  for 
basing  the  Federal  payment  on  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  Federal  presence,  and  on 
comparable  revenues  in  other  large  cities 
and  surrounding  jurisdictions. 

Sixth.  Appointing  a  city  administrator 
to  provide  professional  direction  to  the 
executive  office  of  the  Mayor. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  9682  will  reveal  many  additional 
efforts  by  my  colleagues,  diu-ing  the  past 
6  months,  which  are  too  numerous  to  list 
at  this  time.  The  members  of  the  House 
District  Committee  devoted  time  and  ef- 
fort far  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  and  I  compliment  my  colleagues  of 
the  committee  for  their  endeavors  in  this 
matter. 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   lUCHICAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
Members  when  I  say  how  happy  we  are  to 
see  the  gentleman  from  IncUana  (Mr. 
Landgrebe)  looking  so  fit  and  healthy 
after  the  August  recess  and  his  bout  of 
illness  in  July.  In  that  period,  there  came 
to  my  attention  an  article  in  the  peri- 
odical The  Alternative,  published  in 
Bloomlngton,  Ind.,  which  pays  tribute  to 
Earl  Landgrebe's  determination  as  a 
legislator  and  its  effect  on  the  other  body, 
from  which  I  insert  excerpts  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress without,  of  course,  endorsing  aH 
the  conclusions  of  its  author  except  as 
to  Earl's  courage  to  fight  for  his  prin- 
ciples. 

The  article  follows : 

A  MiNORiTT  Report  Makes  Oood 
(By  Edwin  Feulner,  Jr.) 

Earl  Landgrebe  is  a  little  known  Repub- 
lican congressman  from  the  Second  District 
of  Indiana.  He  was  first  elected  In  1968  to 
succeed  Charlie  Halleck,  the  former  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House. 

As  a  small  businessman  who  owned  and 
operated  his  own  truck  line,  Landgrebe  came 
to  the  House  without  many  of  the  silly  mis- 
conceptions of  so  many  new  members  of 
Congress.  For  example,  Landgrebe  Is  a  "gut 
conservative"  who  believes  that  certain 
things  are  right  and  when  they  are  right 
they  are  worth  defending  even  if  you  are  in 
a  minority.  This  attitude  gave  him  a  num- 
ber of  problems  bau:k  in  Indiana,  including  a 
well-financed  primary  in  1972,  where  he  al- 
most became  a  political  casualty  to  Indiana 
Republican  feuding. 

Nonetheless,  he  was  re-elected  by  54.7 
percent  of  bis  constituents  and  was  sworn 
In  as  a  member  of  the  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress on  January  3,  1973.  He  retained  his 
committee  assignments  which  Included  a 
ninth  ranking  out  of  sixteen  among  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  .  .  .  (This  conunlttee  has  been 
responsible  for)  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  which  is  driving  hundreds  of 
small  businesses  out  of  existencei  the  latest 
minimum  wage  prcqx>sal  which  has  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  driving  black  teenagers  out 
of  productive  employment  and  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  has 
done  more  to  erode  local  autonomy  and  di- 
versity In  school  systems  than  any  other 
single  piece  of  legislation.  .  .  . 

Needless  to  say,  Landgrebe's  role  as  a 
fundamental  conservative  on  Education  and 
Labor  placed  him  In  a  minority.  The  sensi- 
ble people  among  the  thirty-seven  members 
of  the  committee  never  totaled  more  than 
twelve  and  on  many  Issues  could  be  reduced 
to  five  or  six.  Nonetheless,  Landgrebe  be- 
lieved in  his  principles  and,  therefore,  when 
the  committee  voted  and  then  filed  a  report 
on  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  he  not  only  voted  against  It  but  he  also 
had  the  audacity  to  file  a  minority  view  of 
one  on  it.  His  views  were  his  own  because 
even  such  other  conservative  stalwarts  as 
Messrs.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio,  Huber  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Kemp  of  New  York  did  not  Join 
him,  and  also  because  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  file  a  substitute  bUl.  The  substitute  would 
have  cut  back  the  funding  level,  kept  the 
focus  on  vocational  rehabUitatlon  rather 
than  medical  treatment,  consolidated  the 
bureaucracy,  and  was  within  the  President's 
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budget  limitations.  Again,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Landgrebe  was  the  only  member  to 
offer  an  alternative  bill  at  this  point. 
Then  the  battle  of  the  budget  began 
The  President  indicated  that  anything 
that  came  to  him  from  the  Congress  that 
was  over  his  budget  would  be  subjected  to 
a  presidential  veto.  The  Senate  liberals 
while  usually  preoccupied  with  grooming 
candidates  for  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion, nonetheless  realized  that  if  the  battle 
of  the  budget  were  to  be  won.  It  would  have 
to  be  won  by  an  override  of  presidential 
vetoes  and  that  this  could  most  likely  occur 
on  politically  popular  and  sensitive  votes 
such  as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  re 
newal. 

Therefore.  aU  the  guns  were  pulled  out 
when  the  President  sent  up  his  Vocational 
RehabUitatlon  veto  message.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey took  to  the  floor  on  a  frequent  basis 
and  with  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
talking  about  how  this  program  which  had 
existed  since  1920  was  being  eliminated  and 
how  thousands  of  people  were  going  to  be 
abandoned  to  a  fate  not  readUy  determina- 
ble—since  there  were  no  fewer  than  five 
other  competing  Federal  programs  overUp- 
ping  in  the  same  areas  and  the  Landgrebe  al- 
ternative still  provided  for  an  increase  in 
funding  over  the  last  fiscal  year.  ♦ 

Lobbying  pressure  grew.  The  groups  most 
directly  affected  had  representatives  in  wheel 
chairs  and  wearing  leg  braces  movUig  about 
the  Capitol  buttonholing  legislators  and  en- 
gaging in  a  very  intensive  and  emotional 
lobbying  campaign. 

The  Landgrebe  substitute  was  then  noticed 
by  a  group  of  freshmen  senators,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Senate  would  be  the 
testing  ground  of  the  President's  veto  These 
young  turks,  led  by  Jesse  Helms,  (R.-North 
Carolina)  introduced  the  Landgrebe  subati- 
tute  as  theu-  own  bui  on  the  Senate  side  and 
received  wide  backing  for  it.  By  taking  key 
leadership  roles,  these  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate  were  able  to  round  up  the  necessary  votes 
to  susuin  the  President's  veto  In  the  Senate 
The  mapltude  of  this  victory  can  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  President  called 
Hugh  Scott,  the  Senate  Minority  Leader  to 
congratulate  him,  the  President  is  alleged 
to  have  admitted  to  Scott  that  the  White 
House  congressional  lUlson  staff  was  so  con- 
vinced that  the  veto  would  have  to  be  upheld 
in  the  House  rather  than  in  the  Senate  that 
they  had  already  written  the  congratulatory 
letters  to  the  House  members,  and  not  to  the 

•The  long-range  Implications  of  this  vote 
and  action  by  the  Congress  are  truly  re- 
markable In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  the 
Dody  that  unquestionably  Is  more  liberal 
nr«L  *.^P*''^"'  ™oney.  upheld  the  first 
E-f  h  ?f,  '*^°'  *^*  current  round  of 
r«?*f.  *»*"'«»  ^^m  th>«  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  in  fact  begun  a  whole  new  dl- 

r^w^o«  ^  domestic  legislative  programs. 
u!^'J^^  rigorous  criteria  have  been  estab- 
SelfJrl.V'  h'  *^*  P'-og'a'^s.  Furthermore. 
a^niJ^r      leadership  m  both  the  House  and 

to  ^t^n^.r**  '*^''  ^  *°**^  '^'^^'•^y  »"d  has 
o^^hrir-     •  '■*8'°"P-  *"<»  rethink  Its  position 

pt^.H  ''J'"*''"°°  °^  budgetary  priorities, 
rhlw.        '    *"''°'^-    sometimes    known    for 
intend.  •t''°1"'^''*^  ^"^  indicated  that  he 

^d  a  ^n-  V^^  r**'"^^  ^^'^''^'  evaluations 
and  a  generally  leaner  budget.  That  he  is 

Jority  of  Americans  cannot  be  questioned 
rh.*\°°t  *°*'y»8  public  opinion  polls.  And 
~A«.^?  f  ''°"  "**  ^"*  ^^e™'  battles  is 
Sm,^  V^*""  "°"  *he  words  of  even  the 
8e^?-™w^ '"'*"'**•  ^"^«  Mansfield,  the 
muf^   Malortty   Leader,   for    example,    ad- 

Sp.m  '^.^'  *'''  '^'^y  ^""^^  'ot«  that  "the 
President's  in  the  driver's  seat." 

fiJ?/*^°^*  ^°  ^  remembered  when  the  bat- 
ue  Of  the  budget  of  the  1970s  U  recorded  for 
luture  generations  u  that  it  was  a  lonely 
voice  from  ValparaUo,  Indiana,  Earl   Land- 
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grebe,  who  bad  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
principle  and  to  fight  for  what  he  believed 
In  despite  its  apparent  unpopularity.  Land- 
grebe's action  gave  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  President  himself  the  peg  to  hang 
their  hat  on  in  this  opening  round  the  WW 
battle  of  the  budget. 


NIX  INTRODUCES  UNIFORM  RECIP- 
ROCAL PEACE  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PXNN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  which  wiU.  if  enacted 
bring  us  one  step  closer  to  the  reality  of 
world  peace  through  law,  one  of  man- 
kind's most  cherished,  but  elusive 
dreams. 

The  bill  Is  entitled,  "The  Uniform 
Reciprocal  Peye  Act".  Its  aim  is  to  en- 
courage its  adoption  in  other  nations  by 
making  its  provisions  binding  in  our 
own. 

Its  provisions  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  Association  after  10 
years  woilt.  It  is  nonpartisan  and  is  sen- 
sible. 

It  merely  provides  that  the  waging  of 
aggressive  war  would  be  a  violation  of 
domestic  law,  the  law  of  the  country  on 
whose  behalf  aggressive  war  is  waged. 

Its  effect  would  be  that  it  would  deter 
a  nation's  leaders  from  going  to  war 
casuaUy  on  the  assumption  that  such  a 
war  will  be  successful,  thus  freeing  them 
from  the  prospect  of  war  crimes  trials 
If  a  nation's  leaders  had  to  fear  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  their  own  na- 
tion might  try  them  they  would  have  to 
think  twice  before  imdertaking  such  a 
war.  Such  fear  would  be  based  on  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  in  the  common  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  no  administration 
and  no  party  maintains  its  hold  on  pub- 
lic ofiQce  forever. 

Democratic  nations,  of  course,  depend 
on  public  support  during  wartime  as 
well  as  peacetime.  Dictatorial  regimes 
do  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  threat 
then  of  domestic  sanctions  at  home  at 
some  point  in  time  would  tend  to  bind 
even  a  dictatorial  society  which  adopts 
such  a  measure  since  strong  man  regimes 
could  not  depend  on  outlasting  the  ef- 
fect of  a  self-imposed  law. 

The  hope  of  inducing  other  nations 
to  adopt  of  their  own  accord  such  legis- 
lation is  based  on  the  fact  that  no  na- 
tion pubhcly  maintains  a  position  of 
supporting  aggressive  war.  Making  such 
legislation  part  of  the  law  in  an  author- 
itarirn  regime  has  some  value  to  such 
a  regime's  foreign  policy.  But,  once  part 
of  its  law,  how  can  a  regime  in  a  crisis 
be  sure  that  its  people  will  obey  its  com- 
mands while  ignoring  the  plain  com- 
mand of  its  own  law. 

An  example  of  this  has  occurred  in 
recent  history.  West  German  courts  have 
been  trying  Nazis  for  war  crimes  since 
Second  World  War.  Trials  under  do- 
mestic German  law  have  been  relentless 
with  no  possibUity  of  still  fugitive  Ger- 
man war  criminals  gaining  sympathy 
from  the  German  public. 
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War  by  aggressors  depends  on  a  pre- 
sumption of  regularity  which  In  turn 
is  dependent  on  the  response  of  people 
domg  the  fighting  that  they  have  the 
legal  right  to  obey  orders.  Once  a  doubt 
is  created  as  by  legislation  of  this  kind, 
the  human  energy  at  the  aggressor's  dis- 
posal is  diminished. 

I  believe  that  we  all  agree  that  we 
must  try  any  reasonable  step  to  make 
world  peace  a  reality.  The  world  cannot 
survive  indefinitely  with  advanced  do- 
mestic legal  systems  and  a  medieval  in- 
ternational law  system  where  force  is 
the  master.  At  the  same  time,  our  ex- 
perience after  the  Second  World  War 
has  shown  us  that  we  cannot  rely  on  any 
grand  design  to  bring  peace.  World  peace 
through  law  will  only  come  the  way  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  with  two  steps  for- 
ward for  every  backward  step.  This 
legislation  is  a  forward  step;  one  step 
at  the  beginning  of  a  long  journey.  I 
believe  we  should  take  this  step,  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  enact  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  want  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  chancellor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Bongiovanni  and  former  chancel- 
lor, Mr.  Joseph  R.  McConnell.  The  legal 
profession  has  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  them  as  well  as  the  great  progressive 
membership  of  that  body  who  has  lent 
new  luster  to  the  title  "Philadelphia 
Lawyer",  for  drawing  up  this  inspiring 
legislation. 


STANDARD  OIL  POSITION  ON 
MIDDLE  EAST  ASSAILED 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  a  recent 
letter  to  stockholders  of  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California,  dated  July  26,  1973,  and 
signed  by  O.  N.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Miller  writes  that  "there  must  be 
understanding  on  our  part  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Arab  people,  and  more  posi- 
tive support  of  their  efforts  toward  peace 
in  the  Middle  East."  Miller  builds  his 
case  on  the  argument  that  the  Arab 
States — and  Iran — "represent  the  only 
major  source  to  which  the  United  States 
can  look  for  any  substantial  increase  in 
its  crude  oil  imports." 

I  have  already  written  to  Mr.  Miller 
that  his  letter  "reads  as  if  it  were  dic- 
tated by  some  Arab  'Pasha'  standing 
astride  one  of  those  oil  sheikdoms." 

I  told  him  it  is  bad  enough  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  is  the 
recipient  of  special  "privileges"  in  terms 
of  our  tax  laws. 

And  I  told  him  that  it  adds  insult  to 
injury  to  have  the  taxpayers  pay  for  his 
self-serving  and  biased  analysis  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  peoples  and  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East. 
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TAIWAN    EXCEEDS    OUTPUT 
OP  MAINLAND 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or  TXXA8 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  July 
18  news  story,  written  by  Geoffrey  God- 
sell  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  Service,  is  contained  another  con- 
firmation of  the  remarkable  economic 
progress  that  is  taking  place  in  Taiwan. 
In  his  report  Mr.  Godsell  states: 
Taiwan,  equivalent  In  area  to  tba  states 
of  Massachuaetts  and  Connecticut  com- 
bined and  with  a  popvilatlon  only  l-60th 
of  mainland  Cblna,  has  forged  abead  of  the 
mainland  In  Its  total  foreign  trade  ($5.61 
billion)  last  year. 

This  provides  a  shining  example  of 
what  free  enterprise  and  the  exercise  of 
individual  freedom  can  achieve  In  the 
highly  competitive  world  In  which  we 
live. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  article  written  by  Mr.  God- 
sell.  It  follows: 

Tint   Taiwan   Exczeds    Otjttut    o» 
Mainland 
(By  OeoSrey  CkxiBeU) 
Kaohstono,  Taiwan,  Jxily  18.— This  fast- 
growing   Industrial   port   city   In   Bouthem 
Taiwan    and    Its    Immediate    surroundings 
bespeak  tbe  commitment  of  tbe  people  of 
this   Island   to   bard   work. 

"Hard  work,"  says  Vice  President  Ten 
Chla-kan,  "Is  our  slogan.  And  after  that, 
harder  work" 

The  harbor  Is  crammed  with  ships.  The 
new  industrial  pao'ks  tick  along  with  im- 
pressive efficiency — and  with  an  ever-Im- 
proving quality  of  output.  The  factory  chim- 
neys are  giving  Kaobslung  Its  first  taste  of 
smog.  The  oil  refinery  refines  enough  Im- 
ported crude  for  the  whole  Island  with  some 
refined  products  left  over  for  export  to 
Ouam  and  elsewhere. 

Local  farmers  are  complaining  about  the 
pollution  of  canals  and  streams  by  Indtistrlal 
plants.  But  these  same  fanners  used  tbe 
breakdown  lane  of  the  new  multUane  high- 
ways linking  the  plants  as  a  threshing  floor 
for  their  early  rice  crops. 

This  hard  work  so  much  In  evidence 
wherever  one  moves  on  Taiwan  Is  one  of 
many  contributing  factors  behind  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : 

Taiwan,  equivalent  In  area  to  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  combined 
and  with  a  population  only  l-60th  of  main- 
land China,  has  forged  ahead  of  the  main- 
land in  Its  total  foreign  trade  (95.61  billion 
dollars  last  year) . 

Per  capita  Income  on  Taiwan  (approaching 
1400  a  year)  is  three  or  four  times  that  on 
the  mainland. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Taiwan  has  had 
the  highest  rate  of  economic  growth  of  any 
country  In  the  world  of  any  consequence. 
(The  figure  for  1973  may  well  be  12  per 
cent.) 

Taiwan  Is  Inside  the  first  30  of  aU  the 
trading  nations  of  tbe  world. 

Statistics  so  far  this  year  Indicate  that 
Taiwan  will  be  In  1973  ninth  In  the  list  of 
United  States  trading  partners.  (Within 
four  years.  It  wlU  probably  be  sixth  on  the 
list,  vying  at  tbe  top  with  Canada.  Japan 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  West  C3er- 
xnany  and  Italy.) 

Taiwan  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
to  1973  of  •483  mlUlon.  3.3  per  cent  up  on 
the  previous  year. 

As  Japan  Is  movtog  out  of  certato  Indus- 
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tries  because  of  labor  coets,  Taiwan  Is  pick- 
ing up  new  lines.  Most  significant  of  these 
is  electrtmlcs,  to  which  field  wages  to  Taiwan 
are  about  one-fifth  of  what  they  are  to 
Japan  and  one-half  of  what  they  are  to 
Hong  Kong. 

Such  firms  as  Admiral,  Bendlx,  Motorola, 
PhUco,  RCA  and  Zenith  all  have  plants  to 
Taiwan,  and  the  Island  has  now  virtually 
captured  the  black-and-white  TV-sets 
market  from  Japan. 

So  far,  Taiwan  has  managed  all  this  with- 
out social  disruption.  When  the  Cbtoese  Na- 
tionalists came  here  from  the  mainland  to 
1949,  they  began  with  a  land-reform  pro- 
gram that  has  worked  well. 

Now  86  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Island's 
farmers  own  tbe  land  they  tlU  either  out- 
right or  to  part,  and  although  only  one-third 
of  the  Island's  area  Is  good  farmland — the 
rest  Is  mountatoous — Taiwan  Is  self-suf- 
ficient to  food. 

Prom  better  farmtog.  Taiwan  moved  to 
food  processing,  then  light  consumer  to- 
dustrles  and  now  finaUy  to  labor-totenslve 
and  heavy  todustrles. 

With  more  and  more  people  now  leaving 
the  land  for  todustry,  however,  the  first 
wamtag  signs  are  begtontog  to  appear.  The 
rate  of  tocrease  to  farm  output  Is  slacken- 
tag,  and  a  gap  threatens  between  farm  to- 
comes  and  todustrlal  wages. 

Of  equal  concern  to  the  government  is  the 
imbalance  wlthto  Taiwan's  over-all  very 
favorable  trade  pattern.  Its  two  meet  Im- 
portant trading  partners  are  the  VS.  and 
Japan,  but  Its  favorable  trade  balance  with 
the  U.S.  (about  $707  mlUlon  last  year)  is 
offset  by  a  roughly  equivalent  unfavorable 
balance  with  Japan. 

m  other  words.  Its  trade  with  each  Is  dan- 
gerously one-way— exports  (mainly  textiles 
and  electronics)  to  the  VS.  and  Imports 
from  Japan. 

The  government  to  Taipei  has  not  yet 
found  a  way  out  of  this  dUemma— but  at 
least  it  Is  desperately  and  keenly  aware  of  It 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
H  S.  "HUB"  WALTERS  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE—A GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TKNNXSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  recess  of  the  Congress, 
Tennesseans  were  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  imtimely  psissing  of  former  Sen- 
ator Herbert  S.  "Hub"  Walters,  a  great 
American  and  an  outstanding  Demo- 
crat— often  referred  to  as  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat"  of  Tennessee. 

"Hub"  Walters'  life  was  dedicated  to 
service— he  was  a  successful  contractor 
early  in  life  and  therefore  had  time  and 
resources  to  devote  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  to  many  charitable  enterprises, 
to  the  development  of  his  beloved  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Tennessee;  to 
the  improvement  of  public  facilities  gen- 
erally in  the  State  and  to  the  attraction 
of  new  industry  to  Tennessee. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  ap 


knew  how  to  marshal  his  resourceB— he 
was  the  architect  of  many  Democratic 
victories.  Including  the  election  of  a 
number  of  Governors  of  the  State.  He 
served  several  terms  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Democratic  Executive  Cwnmlttee 
smd  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
25  years. 

He  came  from  humble  origins — ms 
first  job  was  hauling  water  to  wheat  har- 
vest crews  at  25  cents  a  day.  In  1917,  he 
bought  a  few  mules  and  entered  the  con- 
tracting business  and  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  contractors  and  busi- 
nessmen in  the  State. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  served  on 
the  boards  of  directors  of  eight  leading 
Tennessee  corporations  and  he  was,  of 
course,  president  of  Walters  &  Prater, 
Inc..  the  general  contracting  firm  he 
founded. 

In  later  years.  Senator  Walters  de- 
voted much  time  to  educaticm.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  for  11  years 
and  vice  chairman  the  past  6  years. 
AValters  State  Community  College  at 
Morrlstown — a  community  college  which 
bears  his  name — was  also  the  beneflcisuy 
of  Senator  Walters'  keen  interest  and 
support.  A  large  commemorative  plaque 
at  the  school  honored  Senator  Walters  as 
a  "statesman,  a  gentleman  and  a  great 
Tennessean." 

"Hub"  Walters  lived  a  full,  useful,  and 
productive  life  and  his  dedication  and 
leadership  meant  much  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  Tennessee  during  cru- 
cial years  when  the  economy  of  the 
State  was  changing  from  agricultural  to 

industrial.  ^      ^  ^ 

Certainly  he  will  be  greatly  missed  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  strong  voice  in  Ten- 
nessee for  many  years — and  I  want  to 
take  this  means  of  extending  to  his  be- 
loved wife,  Sarah,  and  other  members 
of  his  family  this  expression  of  my  deep- 
est and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  loss  and  bereavement.  My  wife  Ann 
joins  me  in  these  sentiments. 


INEXCUSABLE  NEGLECT 
CORRECTED 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 
Mr.  BREIAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  at  long  last  has  formally 
recognized  the  Coushatta  Indians  of 
Louisiana.  It  has  been  a  recognition  long 
deserved,  and  the  fact  that  It  now  is  a 
reality  is  a  credit  to  many  people,  both 
in  Louisiana  and  in  Washington. 

For  the  purpose  of  informing  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  general  pubUc  on 
the  importance  of  what  might  seem  to 
be  a  routine  bureaucraUc  matter,  permit 
tie  servea  m  mic  v.».  «^.«.w  ^,  -r  me  to  provide  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
pointment  foUowing  the  death  of  Senator  ^hich  appeared  Sunday,  June  24.  isr. J. 
Estes  Kefauver  and  he  represented  in  the  Lake  Charles  American  Pfess^^oi 
Tennessee  and  the  Nation  faithfully 
and  well.  "Hub"  Walters  however,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  the  political  back- 
groimd  and  his  only  other  service  in  elec- 
tive office  was  as  a  State  representative. 
As  a  poUtical  leader.  Senators  Walters 
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Lake    Charles.   La.,    pertaining   to    this 
subject. 

Coushatta  TRna  Gets  Break 
Thirty  years  of  inexcxisable  neglect  of  • 
legal    and    moral    trust   could   end   at  any 
moment    with    the    V.B.   Bureau    of   Indian 


Affairs  formally  acknowledging  that  the 
Coushatta  Indians  to  AUen  Pariah  between 
Elton  and  Kinder  form  a  bonaflde  American 
Indian  tribe. 

Latest  Information  David  L.  Oarrlaon  Jr., 
oommlMloner  of  Louisiana's  Commission  m 
Indian  Affairs,  has  received  la  that  bureau 
officials  agree  that  the  tribe  should  be  recog- 
nized. He  feels  certain  that  recognition  Is 
inuntoent. 

The  Coushatta  story  Is  another  to  a  long 
series  of  broken  promlaes,  dui^lclty,  violation 
of  a  trust,  mistreatment  and  neglect  of  the 
American  Indians. 

WhUe  the  treatment  of  the  Coiishattas  U 
not  one  of  crude  brutality,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  neglect  has  to  many  ways  oon- 
trlbuted  to  conditions  as  cruel  and  Inhumane 
as  the  banishment  from  their  motherland  to 
Alabama.  The  exodus  and  actual  exile  from 
their  vUlages  to  Alabama  rank  with  the  worst, 
but  that  Is  not  at  Issue  here. 

At  issue  Is  that  to  1S63  the  XJS.  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  administratively  ended  the 
federal  services  to  which  the  Cousbattas  were 
entlUed. 

Matters  bad  rematoed  the  same  until  May 
80,  1973,  when  Oov.  Bdwln  W.  Edwards 
created  the  Louisiana  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  named  Garrison  as  conunlasloner. 

The  governor's  choice  was  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  Cousbattas.  Oarrlson,  a  a7-year-old 
oU  man  from  Lake  Charles,  plunged  into  the 
job  and  within  a  year  had  cleared  legal  clouds 
for  a  formal  petition  for  reconsideration. 

He  set  an  example  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
serve  the  public.  Hla  agency  was  not  funded. 
His  expenses  for  conunlBslon  work  came  out  of 
his  pocket. 

Oarrlson  enlisted  the  help  of  two  non- 
profit organizations.  In  presenting  the  Cou- 
sbattas* case.  They  drafted  dossiers  which 
are  accurate  enough  for  use  to  court. 

The  petition  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  fcdlows  precedent  set  by  the  Mtscosu- 
kee  tribe  to  Florida  which  gatoed  recogni- 
tion in  I960. 

Admission  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
that  the  Indians  are  members  of  a  bonaflde 
tribe  would  open  the  way  for  far-reaching 
federal  programs.  An  Indian  tribe  la  equal  to 
cities  In  obtalntog  aid. 

An  Indian  tribe  on  a  federal  reservation 
has  even  more  claims  to  federal  services. 
Recognition  would  pave  the  way  for  aid  and 
grants  for  welfare,  health,  recreation,  edu- 
cation and  other  services. 

Oarrlson  said  tribal  leaders  want  to  go 
even  further.  They  want  to  acquire  about 
1,000  acres  of  land  to  establish  a  reserva- 
tion. 

This  would  make  additional  federal  serv- 
Ices  avaUable  to  the  Cousbattas.  It  would 
also  enable  totenalve  efforts  to  develop  busi- 
nesses and  todustrles  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
Ihdlans  and  open  broad  avenues  for  a  tour- 
ism program. 

Basis  for  the  tribes'  request  for  recon- 
sideration dates  back  to  early  American  hls- 
twy.  The  Coushatta  tribe  was  recognized 
••  a  member  of  tbe  Creek  Nations  Confed- 
eration. They  signed  treaties  with  four  na- 
tions. 

Through  the  years  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  United  States  never  legally 
pronounced  the  tribe  as  no  longer  existent 
X7ntu  1963,  the  Cousbattas  were  treated  as  a 
bonande  tribe. 

Even  when  Congress  by  resolution  moved 
to  take  federal  protection  from  them,  no 
formal  action  was  taken  to  do  so.  Lawyers 
for  the  nonprofit  organizations  which  tot* 
up  for  the  Oouahattas  feel  they  have  a  strong 
case. 

Success  with  the  Cousbattas  could  lead 
to  further  action  with  other  txil>ee  to  Louisi- 
ana. Oarrlson  thinks  the  Choctaw  commiml- 
ties  to  Central  and  North  Louisiana  may  also 
qualify  for  federal  recognition. 

Those  tribal  groups  also  have  kept  their 
Janguage  and  customs  alive.  Their  relatives 
™  Mlsslas^pl  are  helped  by  the  government. 
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Unfortimately,  the  Tunicas  of  Avoyelles 
Parish  have  no  strong  claim  for  recognition. 
However,  they  are  to  the  courts  for  clearance 
of  a  land  title  which  would  have  bearing 
on  their  case. 

The  Houma  tribe  of  Terrebcmne  and  La^ 
fourche  parish  has  4,600  members.  Never- 
theless, they  have  little  hope  of  recognition. 
They  can't  show  that  the  tribe  today  is  the 
same  that  was  there  some  200  years  ago. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  tbe  Commis- 
sion on  Indian  Affairs  has  shown  a  po- 
tentlaUy  profitable  concern  for  a  mute  mi- 
nority. That  concern  has  produced  results 
which  could  benefit  both  the  state  and  a 
smaU  group  of  long-suffertog  Indians. 

If  tbe  help  Is  not  forthcoming  from  the 
federal  government,  the  people  of  Louisiana 
now  have  the  Information  needed  to  help 
their  feUow  citizens. 


YIELDINO  TO  ARAB  BLACKMAIL 
WILL  NOT  SOLVE  OUR  ENERGY 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or   IXOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  LEHliCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  Arab  governments  have  begun  a  new 
campaign  to  win  through  economic 
blaclonall  what  they  had  failed  to  win 
In  three  successive  wars — ^the  destruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel. 

At  the  heart  of  this  sinister  campaign 
Is  the  theme  that  the  United  States  must 
end  its  support  for  Israel  if  we  expect 
to  continue  to  receive  Arab  oil  to  meet 
our  growing  demand  for  energy. 

The  Arab  propagandists  and  those 
sympathetic  to  their  objectives  including 
certain  American  oil  companies  would 
have  us  beUeve  that  only  our  policy  to- 
ward Israel  stands  In  the  way  of  the 
free  flow  of  Arab  oil  to  meet  our  future 
energy  needs. 

This  is  simply  not  true. 

IF    ISRAKL    Dm    NOT    EXIST,    THE    FLOW    0»    Ott 
WOULD  STILL  BE  THREATENED 

Let  US  picture  for  a  moment  a  Middle 
East  without  Israel.  The  area  would  still 
have  a  great  number  of  problems  which 
would  threaten  the  flow  of  oil  to  the 
West. 

There  would  still  be  countries  such 
as  Libya  which  are  caught  up  in  a  wave 
of  revolutionary  nationalism  which  con- 
siders America  as  the  "capitalist,  im- 
perialist enemy." 

There  would  still  be  countries  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  who  would  use 
their  huge  currency  reserves  to  attack 
the  American  dollar  on  the  world  money 
markets. 

There  would  still  be  countries  such  as 
Iraq  where  the  constant  threat  of  war 
with  dissident  minorities — the  Kurds — 
and  neighboring  states — Iran  and  Ku- 
wait— makes  It  a  most  unreliable  oU 
suppUer. 

There  would  still  be  countries  such  as 
Syria  which  has  become  a  pawn  in  the 
Russian  drive  to  extend  its  influence 
southward  Into  the  Middle  East.  Indeed, 
where  would  the  pro-American  coimtrles 
of  Lebanon.  Jordan,  smd  Iran  be  today 
if  Israel  did  not  exist  to  check  the  ex- 
tension of  Soviet  Influence  Into  the  re- 
gion? 
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If  Israel  did  not  exist,  there  would  still 
be  countries  such  as  most  of  the  oil- 
producing  Arab  States  who  are  now  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  American  energy 
crisis  by  doubling  the  price  of  oil  and 
tripling  the  tax  rate  paid  by  Western  oU 
companies.  Are  we  so  naive  as  to  think 
these  price  and  tax  increases  are  not  the 
result  of  simple  human  greed? 

THE  ARAB  LEAOEBS  SEEK  TO  DECEIVE  THEB  OMTN 
PEOPLE 

The  Arab  world  is  an  area  imfamillar 
to  most  Americans  and  far  different 
from  the  Western  World.  Many  of  the 
oil-rich  Arab  States  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  a  feudal  system  with  rich 
absentee  landlords  and  poor  tenant 
farmers. 

Slavery  was  permitted  In  some  coim- 
tries  up  through  the  1960'6.  Illiteracy  is 
widespread.  Women  are  allowed  Uttle 
schooling,  few  civil  rights,  and  must 
spend  much  of  their  time  working  In  the 
fields. 

Political  intrigue  is  the  order  of  the 
day  with  constant  tissasslnations,  plots, 
and  coups — Arab  against  Arab. 

To  mask  government  instability  and  to 
distract  the  people  from  their  own  pov- 
erty and  Inequality,  Arab  radios  are  filled 
with  chants  of  war.  PoUtical  rallies  are 
designed  to  focus  on  Israel  and  to  ignore 
their  own  wealthy  Arab  leaders  who  are 
the  real  cause  of  the  continued  suffering 
of  most  of  the  Arab  people. 

This  latest  Arab  move  to  threaten  the 
West  with  the  curtailment  of  oil  supplies 
is  just  another  chapter  in  the  long  effort 
by  Arab  leaders  to  deceive  their  own  peo- 
ple into  ignoring  the  real  problems  in  the 
Arab  world. 

The  deception  first  began  after  World 
War  I  when  Arab  landowners,  fearful  of 
the  example  set  by  the  prospering  Jew- 
ish settlers  in  Palestine,  fomented  a  long 
series  of  anti-Jewish  riots  rather  than 
encouraging  their  tenant  farmers  to 
learn  the  successful  farming  methods  of 
the  Jews. 

The  deception  continued  after  1948 
when  the  Arab  leaders  refused  to  resettle 
the  Palestinian  refugees  while  Israel  was 
promptly  resettling  over  half  a  milUon 
Jewish  refugees  from  Arab  lands.  The 
Arab  leaders  had  decided  that  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees,  their  own  "brothers," 
should  remain  as  political  pawns  in  ref- 
ugee camps. 

In  recent  years  the  deception  was  con- 
tinued when  the  oil -rich  Arab  lesuiers 
amsissed  enough  money  to  buy  limousines 
and  air-conditioned  palaces  and  Euro- 
pean vacations  and  still  have  enough  left 
over  to  speculate  against  and  weaken 
the  American  dollar.  But  they  could  find 
no  money  to  help  improve  the  lives  of  the 
millions  of  Arabs  who  Uve  In  poverty. 

To  play  along  with  this  latest  attempt 
by  the  Arab  leaders  to  deceive  their  own 
people  will  in  no  way  help  the  Arab  peo- 
ple. To  give  any  encouragement  to  this 
latest  Arab  propaganda  effort  will  only 
serve  to  continue  the  poverty  and  in- 
equaUty  which  are  prime  causes  of  the 
chronic  instability  and  turmoil  in  the 
Middle  East — and  It  is  this  chronic  in- 
stability, not  the  existance  of  Israel, 
which  is  the  real  threat  to  the  flow  of  oil. 

XBRAKL  DKSXaVZB  OtTB  STTPPOKT 

Of  course,  there  are  many  positive  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  should  con- 
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tinue  to  give  support  to  Israel  which  have 
Utile  to  do  with  oil.  Israel  is  a  free  democ- 
racy of  hard-working,  proud  people. 
Made  up  of  refugees  from  all  over  the 
globe  including  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust,  the  Israelis  have  restored  a 
barren  land  smd  have  defended  it  re- 
peatedly against  enemies  on  every  side. 
To  support  such  a  nation  is  to  be  consist- 
ent with  our  highest  American  ideals. 

The  new  Arab  campaign  to  tie  oil  to 
American  support  for  Israel  must  be  seen 
as  the  propaganda  that  it  really  is  smd 
not  as  a  serious  proposition  to  solve 
America's  energy  shortage.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  Arab  world  and  not  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel  which  governs  the  flow 
of  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  None  of  the 
real  threats  to  the  increased  importation 
of  Arab  oil  would  be  met  if  we  reduced 
our  support  for  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  two 
very  perceptive  newspaper  articles  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  propose  a  thoughtful 
American  response  to  the  recent  Arab 
attempts  to  blackxnaU  our  coimtry: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Jo\imal,  Aug.  21,  1973] 
Eyes  on  thk  Picliap 

With  the  voluminous  talk  of  the  "en- 
energy  crisis"  and  the  eternal  tension  in 
the  Middle  East,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  poesibility  that  the 
U.S.  may  have  to  back  away  from  its  support 
of  Israel  because  of  Its  need  for  Arab  oU. 
We  often  wonder  whether  the  West  isnt  more 
obsessed  with  Israel  than  the  Arabs  are. 

Some  Arab  nations  have  long  made  rhetoric 
about  oil  and  Israel,  of  course,  and  the  cur- 
rent concern  arises  because  Saudi  Arabia  has 
started  to  join  in.  Lobbying  for  a  more  pro- 
Arab  U.S.  policy  by  Mobil  and  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  two  of  the  partners  in  Saudi 
Arabia's  main  oil  consortium,  apparently  re- 
sults from  something  King  Faisal  said  to 
their  executives.  But  we  wonder  Just  what 
the  king  said,  and  what  he  meant  by  It.  Slm- 
Uar  well-publicized  remarks  by  his  oil 
minister,  Sheik  Ahmed  Zakl  Tamanl.  seemed 
on  close  examination  to  peter  out  into  re- 
markably vague  and  mUd  statements.  We 
wonder  whether  the  whole  issue  Is  being  kept 
in  perspective. 

Take,  for  example,  the  "energy  crisis," 
which  in  fact  is  America's  adjustment  to 
becoming  a  larger-scale  Importer  of  oU  like 
other  Industrial  nations.  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
sits  on  some  28%  of  the  world's  proven  oil 
reserves,  is  of  course  a  key  factor  in  meeting 
future  world  demand.  And  the  United  States 
Will  need  some  Middle  Eastern  oil  to  meet  Its 
Increasing  demands.  But  even  in  10  years 
from  now  about  half  of  American  needs  will 
be  met  domestically,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
rest  from  elsewhere  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Some  of  the  remaining  25%  to  30% 
will  come  from  non-Arab  lands  such  as  Iran. 
Up  to  now.  for  Instance,  our  largest  supplier 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  has  been  Ni- 
geria. 

As  far  as  the  Arab  world  Is  concerned,  a 
renewed  war  with  Israel  would  Indeed  en- 
danger the  flow  of  Persian  Oulf  oU.  But  this 
posslbUity  seems  to  have  blinded  American 
opliilon  to  the  even  more  serious  Middle 
E^t  trouble  spots  that  border  directly  on  the 
oU  fields.  As  an  immediate  source  of  an  oU 
crisis,  Arab-Israeli  conflict  ranks  somewhere 
below  Kurdish  nationalism,  the  Iraq-Kuwait 
confrontation  over  the  Islands  of  Babiyan 
and  Warba,  the  Iraqi-Iranian  dispute  over 
the  Shatt  al  Arab  waterway,  the  Saudi  ten- 
sion with  Abu  Dhabi  over  the  Biu-alml  Oasis, 
and  the  ethnic  rebeUlon  in  the  Dhofar  prov- 
ince of  Oman. 
Arab  politics  might  not  even  be  as  mono- 
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Uthic  on  Israel  as  many  In  the  West  seem  to 
think.  In  spite  of  King  Faisal's  fear  of  the 
Jews,  the  Saudis  have  not  forgotten  that  the 
1967  war  rorced  Eg3rpt  to  withdraw  its  ex- 
peditionary force  from  the  Yemen,  from 
which  it  occasionally  dropped  gas  bombs  on 
Saudi  border  vUlages. 

Rhetoric  about  Israel  in  fact  often  seems 
to  be  a  "figleaf,"  as  one  Middle  East  bureau- 
crat puts  it,  for  more  pressing  economic  ob- 
jectives. Saudi  reluctance  to  mcrease  oU 
production  has  Its  real  origin  m  problems  of 
absorbing  oil  revenues  in  a  near-feudal  econ- 
omy. Yet  the  London-based  International  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  says  the  answer 
favored  by  the  Saudis  and  other  Arabs  Is  "a 
dream  of  transforming  themselves  from  mere 
reservoirs  into  Industrialized  states,  exploit- 
ing a  combination  of  surplus  capital  and 
cheap  energy  in  order  to  process  oU  and  other 
goods  for  the  world  market."  This  dream 
needs  cooperation  from  America,  both  as  an 
outlet  for  mvestment  money  and  for  help 
creating  a  local  petrochemical  industry:  the 
IISS  remarks  that  industrialization  depends 
on  "assured  export  markets  for  oU  products 
and  other  manufactures." 

While  Saudi  Arabia  may  suffer  pressure 
from  more  mUltant  Arab  lands,  the  militants 
themselves  have  their  own  economic  inter- 
ests. We  hear  reports  that  Iraq's  oil  boycott 
plan,  for  instance,  wovild  give  Iraq  an  m- 
creased  share  of  the  market.  Libya  has  na- 
tionalized American  properties  ostensibly 
over  Israel,  but  It  has  nationalized  British 
properties  ostensibly  over  the  Persian  Oulf 
islands  of  Abu  Musa,  Oreater  Tunb  and 
Lesser  Tunb.  It  recently  put  production  limita 
on  Standard  Oil  of  California  despite  Cali- 
fornia Standard's  pro-Arab  lobbying,  sug- 
gesting that  the  real  targets  of  the  campaign 
are  the  oU  companies  that  have  not  yet  agreed 
to  Libya's  economic  demands. 

Egypt's  President  Anwar  Sadat  saluted  one 
of  Libya's  nationalizations  in  a  mUltant 
speech  about  beginning  the  battle  against 
American  Interests  in  the  Arab  world.  Two 
weeks  before,  he  was  inviting  Exxon  to  ex- 
plore for  oU  under  a  30-year  contract.  Two 
weeks  later,  he  was  soliciting  American  bids 
for  construction  of  a  $300  million  Suez-Medi- 
terranean pipeline. 

The  Arabs  no  doubt  are  tough  c\istomers  to 
deal  with,  as  are  the  Norwegians,  the  Ecua- 
dorans, the  Alaskans  and  almost  anybody 
else  who  sits  on  oU.  There  may  be  serious 
troubles  ahead  if  the  Arabs  decide  to  foresake 
their  development  plans  and  sit  on  the  oU 
instead.  But  the  idea  that  to  crush  Israel 
they  would  Ignore  their  economic  interests, 
or  would  turn  charitable  If  Israel  were  sacri- 
ficed, strikes  us  as  a  view  tinged  wtih  roman- 
ticism which  has  so  often  fogged  the  Western 
view  of  the  Middle  East. 

(Prom  the  Washmgton  Post.  Sept.  2, 19731 

Arab  On.  Threats  Need  Calm  U.S.  Response 

(By  Hobart  Bowen) 

If  the  Nixon  administration  doesn't  watch 
out,  It  win  stumble  needlessly  mto  making 
Israel  the  scapegoat  for  the  prospective  short- 
age of  oU  In  the  years  ahead. 

Increasing  American  dependence  on  Middle 
East  oU,  and  hopes  that  Saudi  Arabian  pro- 
duction can  be  stepped  up  from  9  mUlion 
barrels  a  day  to  20  million  barrels  a  day, 
have  clearly  given  the  Arab  states  a  powerful 
new  weapon  In  bargaining  with  their  oQ 
customers. 

But  this  government  should  not  let  Saudi 
Arabia  blackmail  the  U.S.  into  a  sudden 
change  of  posture  on  the  Arab-IsraeU  con- 
flict. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  is  no  real  connec- 
tion between  the  energy  crisis  and  the  Middle 
East  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Slsco  ob- 
served, these  "constitute  In  fact  two  separate 
sets  of  problems,  each  of  which  should  be 
viewed  prlmarUy  In  Its  own  context." 
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But  the  Arab  coimtrles,  acting  for  them- 
selves— and  using  the  public  relations  power 
of  their  American  oU  company  partners,  are 
tximlng  on  the  heat. 

King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  pubUcly  re- 
sponded to  Slsco  m  a  July  5  interview  with 
Washington  Post  correspondent  Jim  Hoag- 
land.  In  which  he  said  that  if  American  sup- 
port of  Israel  continues  as  it  is.  the  Saudis 
woiUd  find  it  "dlfflciUt"  to  cooperate  with 
the  Umted  States. 

Hoagland  said  Faisal's  remarks  were  m- 
tended  to  underscore  suggestions  made  by  his 
petroleum  nUnlster,  Sheik  Yamani,  that 
Saudi  Arabia  might  be  compelled  to  keep  Its 
oil  in  the  ground  because  of  rising  Arab  re- 
sentment over  America's  pro-Israel  policy. 

But  how  serious  Is  such  a  threat?  Nothing 
could  be  more  confused  or  confxislng  than 
the  complicated  politics  of  the  oU-rlch  Arab- 
ian Peninsula-Persian  Oulf  area.  Thus.  Prince 
Saud  el  Faisal  of  the  Saudi  oil  mimstry  ad- 
mitted to  a  Beirut  editor  last  week  that  cut- 
ting off  oil  to  the  n.S.  was  unlikely  to  h\irt 
America  until  the  late  1970s. 

But  the  King  and  the  Prince,  according  to 
the  Beirut  report,  are  wlUlng  to  use  some  of 
their  huge  oil  revenues  for  a  %12  billion 
program  to  re-arm  the  Egyptian  air  force, 
with  Kuwait.  Abu  Dbabt  and  Qatar  putting 
up  the  rest. 

The  threat  conveyed  to  Hoagland.  thus,  is 
that  If  the  U.S.  doesn't  change  Its  IsraeU 
policy,  it  won't  get  all  the  oil  it  wants.  The 
refinement  suggested  In  Beirut  Is  that  money 
from  oil  sales  to  the  U.S.  would  be  devoted 
to  strengthening  Arab  arms  for  the  ultimate 
victory  over  Israel. 

The  problem  Is  how  best  to  react  to  threats 
of  this  kind,  and  many  read  mto  the  designa- 
tion of  James  E.  Aklns  as  the  new  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Saudi  Arabia  a  shift  in  American 
political  and  military  support  for  Israel.  In 
"Foreign  Affairs"  for  April,  Aklns  said  that 
because  of  U.S.  "vulnerability,"  the  Arabs' 
threat  "to  use  oil  as  a  political  weapon  must 
be  taken  seriously." 

The  first  and  proper  response  should  be  a 
massive  effort  to  develop  new  energy 
sources — oil  from  shale,  the  use  of  abundant 
low-sulfur  coal,  atomic  and  solar  energy. 

Oov.  John  Love,  the  head  of  the  new  energy 
ofiice,  told  a  group  of  Washlng^n  Post  edi- 
tors recently:  "I  don't  think  there's  any 
doubt  that  we'd  be  In  a  better  bargaining 
position  (with  the  Saudis)  If  we  developed 
our  own  sources  of  energy." 

Looking  at  the  situation  realistically,  both 
Love  and  his  oil  expert,  Charles  DlBona, 
doubt  that  the  U.S.  will  ever  get  as  much 
oil  as  It  might  Uke  to  have  out  of  Saudia 
Arabia. 

"I  find  imports  of  (25  to  $36  billion  (pro- 
jected for  1980)  Impossible  to  accept,"  Love 
said.  "There  are  sound  economic  reasons  for 
the  Saudis  to  say  oU  Is  better  In  the  ground, 
apart  from  what  Faisel  says  about  Zionism. 
. . .  For  many  reasons,  we  have  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  what  we  can  do  to  make  it  to  their 
advantage  (to  export  oil  to  us)  and  we  need 
a  greater  sense  of  urgency  m  finding  differ- 
ent sources." 

It  is  clear  to  DlBona  and  other  Middle  East 
watchers  that  with  or  without  Israel  there 
would  be  a  Middle  East  oil  problem.  And  in 
fact,  as  DlBona  points  out,  without  Israel. 
It  might  be  a  much  less  stable  area  than  It  Is. 
The  "sound  economic  reasons"  for  Saudi 
reluctance  to  mcrease  oU  production  relate  to 
the  problems  of  what  an  economy  stlU  in  a 
near-feudal  state  can  do  with  all  of  Its  oil 
revenue.  And  like  other  big  producing  coun- 
tries, the  Saudis  recognize  that  their  reserves 
are  not  limitless. 

As  the  WaU  Street  Journal  observed  m  a 
perceptive  editorial  Aug.  21.  "the  idea  that 
to  crush  Israel  they  (the  Arab  nations)  would 
Ignore  their  economic  interests,  or  would  turn 
charitable  If  Israel  were  sacrlfied.  strikes  us 
as  a  view  tinged  with  romanticism  which  has 
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so  often  fogged  the  Western  view  of  the  Mid- 
dle East," 

In  aU  probablUty,  much  of  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian rhetoric  is  intended  to  satisfy  radical 
and  militant  preaeures  IntemaUy  and  from 
other  Arab  states. 

In  the  long  run,  as  Prof.  Oded  Remba  of 
the  Staten  Island  Community  Center  point- 
ed out  m  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Saudis  wUl  need  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  If  Soviet  mfluence  grows  in  nelghbor- 
mg  lands. 

So  there  Is  little  reason  for  the  UjB.  to 
panic.  Playing  it  cool  would  suggest  that 
the  U.S.  try  to  help  the  Saudis  to  find  ways 
of  m vesting  their  cash  other  than  the  Egyp- 
tian air  force.  It  suggests,  as  well,  a  big  push 
behmd  research  and  development  for  alter- 
nate energy  sources — and  a  willingness  to 
foUow  Love's  recommendations  for  serious 
curbs  on  energy  usage  here,  especially  by  big 
cars. 

And  for  those  who  complain  that  develop- 
ment of  oU  from  shale,  or  energy  from  the 
atom  or  from  the  sun  Is  too  far  off.  one  might 
recoUect  what  France's  Marshal  Lyautey  la 
supposed  to  have  told  his  gardener,  who 
argued  against  planting  a  new  tree,  because 
It  wouldn't  flower  for  100  years. 

"In  that  case,"  Marshal  Lyautey  said, 
"plant  It  this  afternoon." 


THIRTY-ONE  ORGANIZATIONS  SUP- 
PORT RHODESIAN  SANCTIONS  BILL 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  recess  of  Cwigress,  the  Washing- 
ton Office  on  Africa  announced  that  28 
national  organizations  have  joined  in  en- 
dorsing a  statement  which  asks  Congress 
to  restore  this  country  to  adherence  to 
UN  sanctions  against  the  minority  re- 
gime on  Southern  Rhodesia.  Since  the 
date  of  that  announcement,  the  number 
of  organizations  has  increased  to  31  with 
the  addition  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workers  of  North 
America,  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union  and 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Negro  Women. 
This  is  another  important  example  of 
the  new  awareness  and  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  that  its  Gov- 
ernment should  leave  the  ranks  of  open 
international  lawbreakers  and  undo  the 
unwise  work  of  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
amendment. 

Bills  to  accomplish  that  objective  are 
now  pending  in  the  House  and  Senate 
(H.R.  8005  and  S.  1868)  with  the  ex- 
pressed support  of  the  Administration. 
In  the  House  there  are  110  cospcHisors 
and  in  the  Senate  there  are  31.  These 
bills  deserve  the  active  support  of  all  our 
colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Washington  Office  on 
Africa  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

National   Obcanizations  Jon*  Drive  To  Re- 
store U.S.  Compliance  WrrH  United  Na- 
tion Sanctions  Against  Rhodesia 
August  7.  1973.— The  Washington  Office  on 
ATrlca  announced  today  that  28  national  or- 
ganizations have  now  endorsed  a  statement 
calling  on  the  Congress  to  restore  United 
Sutes  compliance  with  United  Nations  aanc- 
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tlons  against  Rhodesia.  They  thus  Jom  a 
growing  list  of  members  of  Congress  who 
have  sponsored  legislation  for  that  purpose 
which  wUl  be  voted  on  In  early  fall. 

The  text  of  the  statement  la  as  follows: 

A  CALL  ON  CONORKSa  TO  IXSTOKK  SANCTIONS 

against  RHODESIA 

We  call  on  Congress  to  restore  VS.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  to  renew  our  coun- 
try's adherence  to  international  law  and  our 
United  Nations  treaty  obligations. 

We  call  for  the  restoration  of  sanctions  be- 
cause Of  our  support  for  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia.  Since  1971  Imports  from  Rhodesia 
in  violation  of  sanctions  have  given  eco- 
nomic and  political  aid  to  an  lUegal  regime 
which  Is  based  on  the  dlsenfranchlsement  of 
the  95  percent  African  majority  and  dis- 
criminatory social  and  economic  laws  paral- 
lel to  apartheid  In  South  Africa. 

Advocates  of  Imports  from  Rhodesia  have 
argued  that  these  contribute  to  national  de- 
fense by  lessening  imports  of  chrome  ore 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  these  Soviet  Im- 
ports have  actually  remained  at  the  same 
level.  And  the  U.S.  stockpile  of  chrome  ore 
Is  so  much  In  excess  of  projected  needs  that 
the  Administration  has  submitted  legisla- 
tion to  sell  off  the  unneeded  reserves. 

The  breaking  of  sanctions  against  Rhode- 
sia is  threatening  U.S.  Jobs.  The  U.S.  Ferro- 
alloys Association  announced  in  May  that  19 
ferrochrome  plants  in  the  U.8.  are  endan- 
gered by  the  surge  In  Imports  from  Rhode- 
sia and  South  Africa,  where  production  costs 
are  cut  because  of  conditions  of  forced  labor 
and  special  subsidies. 

For  these  reasons  we  support  the  bi-parti- 
san group  of  31  Senators  and  109  Represen- 
tatives co-sponsoring  bills  S.  1868  (Senate) 
and  H.R.  8005  (House  of  Representatives)  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945  to  restore  sanctions  against  Rhode- 
sia. 

Endorsers  of  the  Call  Include: 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Humanist  Association. 

Episcopal  Churchmen  for  South  Africa. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

The  Sisters  Network. 

Unitarian  Unlversalist  Association. 

United  Methodist  Church.  Board  of  Church 
and  Society,  Women's  Division,  Board  of 
Global  Mmistries. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Southern 
Africa  Task  Force. 

African  Liberation  Support  Committee. 

American  Committee  on  Africa. 

Committee  for  a  Free  Mozambique. 

Gulf  Boycott  Coalition. 

Pan  African  Congress,  USA. 

Southern  Africa  Committee. 

Washington  Area  Task  Force  on  African 
Affairs. 

Black  Political  Convention,  International 
Policy  Committee. 

Congress  on  Racial  Equality. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

National  Student  Lobby. 

World  Federalists,  USA. 

Action  for  World  Community. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

American  Federation  of  Teaobers,  AFIr- 
CIO. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

In  addition  to  thoea  organlzatloiis  whioh 
have  specifically  endorsed  this  statement, 
other  organizations  have  adopted  mdlvldual 
policy  statements  resolutions  which  expnealy 
oaU  for  United  States  con^llanoe  with  th* 
United  Nations  program  of  sanctions.  A  par- 
tial list  of  such  organization  includes : 
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umted  Methodist  Church,  Board  of  Global 
Ministries. 

umted  Church  of  Christ,  General  Synod 
of  1973. 

Toung  Women's  Christian  Association. 


THE  GRAND  OLD  PARTY'S  GRAND 
OLD  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  recess  I  was  pleased  .to 
read  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver Award  on  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Citizens  of  Dubuque,  Harvey  M.  Lange. 
It  is  not  often  that  an  active  Democrat 
would  take  notice  of  a  Republican  award 
given  to  a  Republic£ui  stalwart,  but  In 
this  instance  it  was  a  recognition  of 
merit  and  service  that  easily  transcends 
any  partisan  barrier.  Harvey  Lange  is  a 
patriarchal  figure  among  Iowa  Republi- 
cans. By  his  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
sturdy  adherence  to  principle  he  has 
throughout  a  long  career  helped  to  ele- 
vate the  standards  of  politics  in  the 
State  and  has  provided  a  continuing  ex- 
ample of  how  service  to  party  can  be 
trsmsformed  into  public  service  to  all. 
Harvey  Lange  possesses  qualities  of  mind 
suid  the  kind  of  personal  integrity  which 
set  standards  for  us  all  to  emulate  in 
both  public  and  private  life.  Like  Herbert 
Hoover,  an  lowan  in  whose  name  the 
award  was  given,  or  Alfred  E.  Landon, 
stUl  living  in  Kansas,  Harvey  Lange 
brings  a  quality  of  ripe  wisdom  and 
broad  judgment  for  which  we  are  all 
indebted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  article  in  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  think  that  all  my  colleagues, 
even  those  who  have  the  most  profound 
skepticism  about  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Mr.  Lange  in  the  last  paragraph,  wiU 
appreciate  this  fine  vignette  of  an  out- 
standing lowan. 

The  article  follows: 
The   Grand   Old   Pasty's   Grand   Old   Man 
(By  Steve  Walters) 

1912 :  An  18-year-old  Republican  earned  $1 
each  afternoon  by  dropping  Teddy  Roosevelt- 
for-President  handbUls  on  Dubuque  front 
porches  and  passmg  them  out  at  the  old 
Grand  Opera  House. 

1920:  The  same  young  man  had  the  audac- 
ity to  ask  the  Dubuque  County  Republican 
convention,  meeting  in  City  Hall's  councU 
chambers,  to  endorse  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  for 
president.  He  had  served  under  Wood  during 
World  War  I;  the  convention  burled  his  res- 
olution in  committee. 

1930:  The  Depression  had  folded  America's 
economic  tent.  Nobody  wanted  to  talk  pcrii- 
tlcs,  but  that  didn't  stop  the  same  Republi- 
can, who  took  the  thankless  Job  of  Dubuque 
County  RepubUcan  chairman.  He  held  the 
post  for  12  tough  years — years  with  Demo- 
crats strongly  In  control. 

1940:  The  GOP  chairman  mtroduced  Re- 
pubUcan presidential  candidate  WendeU 
WUlkle  from  the  rear  of  the  candidate's 
whlstle-stoppmg  campaign  express.  About 
7,000  attended  the  Dubuque  raUy,  maUng 
the  chairman  believe  WUlkle  was  doing  bet- 
ter than  he  was;  WUlkle  was  slaughtered  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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1944 :  Even  nightfall  couldn't  cut  the  sum- 
mer heat  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention In  Chicago,  where  the  Dubuquer 
sweltered  with  the  Iowa  delegation.  He 
helped  Iowa  cast  a  first-ballot  vote  for  Its 
favorite  son,  Hanford  McNlder  of  Mason 
City,  before  Joining  the  stampede  to  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  of  New  York. 

1950:  The  Dubuquer  gave  up  his  seat — 
held  since  1942 — on  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee.  He  then  confined  bis 
political  activity  to  running  the  campaigns 
of  veteran  congressman  Henry  Talle,  Decorah 
Republican  who  served  20  years  In  Congress! 

That  Dubuquer.  Harvey  M.  Lange,  got  a 
standing  ovation  last  week — from  all  the 
Republicans  too  young  to  remember  how 
lonely  It  was  to  be  a  Dubuque  Republican  30, 
40  and  60  years  ago. 

This  new  crop,  led  by  youthful  party  chair- 
man Tom  Tauke,  p«id  well  deserved  homage 
to  the  patriarch  of  Dubuque  County  Repub- 
licanism, giving  him  the  Herbert  Hoover 
award  for  outstanding  service. 

Bom  July  28,  1894,  on  Dubuque's  Lake 
Street  (later  renamed  In  honor  of  President 
Oarfleld  when  he  died),  Harvey  Lange  grew 
up  with  Republican  politics. 

"Dad  (Otto  Lange)  was  always  working  for 
somebody  In  politics,"  he  said  during  a  three- 
hour  Interview  last  week  at  his  home  at 
1888  St.  Joseph  St.  "Dubuque  and  Dubuque 
County  were  mainly — decidedly — Democratic 
at   that  tune." 

So  decidedly  Democratic,  In  fact,  that 
when  Republicans  wanted  to  oppose  Demo- 
crats running  In  the  city's  wards — Dubuque 
went  to  precincts  In  1920 — they  ran  on  a  "cit- 
izens"   ticket. 

"They  dldnt  want  the  Republican  label  on 
them,"  said  lAnge,  chomping  an  ever-present 
cigar. 

"Politics  originally  was  an  accident  of 
birth,  just  like  religion.  If  your  parents  were 
Catholic,  you  were  Catholic." 

Lange  went  to  Audubon  School  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  old  Dubuque  High  School  on 
15th  Street  In  1913.  A  year  at  Exeter  Acad- 
emy In  New  Hampshire  prepared  Lange  for 
Harvard  University,  which  gave  him  an  eco- 
nomics degree  in  1918.  He  taught  small-anna 
fire  during  the  war,  married,  and  came  home 
to  Dubuque. 

Lange  Joined  his  dad's  insurance  company 
(he's  now  president  of  Lange  Insurance) ,  and 
plugged  back  into  the  local  political  scene. 
His  dad  became  the  first  Republican  to  rep- 
resent Dubuque  County  in  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature, serving  in  the  Senate  until  1930,  when 
be  lost  a  primary  race  for  governor. 

The  younger  Lange  was  named  county  Re- 
publican chairman  In  1930,  and  shortly  after, 
as  Lange  describes  it.  "the  stock  market  broke 
to  hell." 

"Those  were  13  tough  years."  Lange  said, 
mindful  of  the  Democratic  landslides  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  American's  economic 
troubles  and  the  Democratic  Party's  lock  on 
coxinty  politics. 

He  was  asked  many  times  to  run  for  office 
himself,    but    told    the    questioner:    "I   dont 

want  to  bold  public  office.  I've  got  a  living  to 
make." 

Mrs.  Oeraldlne  Lange  would  have  "not  one 
thing"  to  do  with  politics,  her  husband  said. 
The  couple  have  two  children,  Barbara  (Mrs. 
Ted  EHlsworth.  former  local  Republican  party 
vice  chairman)  and  Marjorle,  who  lives  in 
Florida. 

Through  the  Depression  and  America's  en- 
try into  World  War  U,  Lange  stumped  for 
the  party.  "You  worked  hard  In  all  the  elec- 
tions, for  the  whole  ticket."  He  remembers 
the  few  OOP  victories  well. 

In  1942,  he  won  northeast  Iowa's  seat  on 
the  le-member  Republican  State  Central 
Committee.  It  meant  that  he  would  have  to 
worry  about  Republican  votes  not  only  In 
Dubuque,  but  In  communities  like  Oelweln, 
Strawberry  Point  and  Decorah  as  well. 

He  had  the  state  Job  In  1948,  when  Dewey 
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ran  again,  this  time  against  Democratic  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman. 

"That  was  the  year  I  thought  Dewey  would 
win,"  Lange  said,  "but  the  squirt,  in  his 
speeches  be  had  nothing  but  platitudes— he 
was  talking  way  over  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

He  gave  up  the  central  committee  seat  In 
1950,  saying  "someone  else  should  have  a 
chance."  He  phased  himself  out  of  p<dltlcs 
by  rvuinlng  Talle's  congressional  campaigns 
untU  1958. 

Lange,  who  claims  he  Is  politically  inactive 
now,  said  he's  seen  the  following  changes: 

"Bosslsm  doesnt  exist  today  like  It  did 
years  ago.  ...  In  the  old  days  they'd  say,  'So- 
and-so  controls  Linn  County,  and  so-and-so 
controls  Blackhawk  County.'  I  don't  think 
the  controlling  of  the  voters  Is  as  prevelant 
anymore." 

But  the  voter  has  become  more  apathetic. 
"I  hate  to  see  the  small  turnouts  that  we  have 
today — 80  per  cent  for  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. A  lot  of  the  voters  Just  arent  Interested; 
getting  out  the  vote  Is  a  hard  thing  to  do." 

"The  cost  of  campaigns  have  gone  up  con- 
siderably, eight  to  10  times  what  they  used 
to  be.  I  don't  think  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  for  campaigns  is  practical,  and  a  lot  of 
it  is  wasted." 

"I  enjoyed  the  work  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
It,"  Lange  said.  "This  country  really  grew 
under  the  Republicans;  I  really  believe  the 
country  is  In  better  hands  under  Republi- 
cans," 


CRAIG     H08MER     WRITES     ABOUT 
THE  NEW  GEOPOLITICS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 
Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  HosMER)  has  won  second  honorable 
mention  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute's 
1973  prize  essay  contest  writing  on  the 
subject  of  "The  New  Geopolitics."  He  en- 
tered the  contest  anonymously  as  did 
other  entrants.  His  essay  has  been 
printed  as  an  article  in  the  Institute's 
August  proceedings. 

The  article  describe  the  evolution  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine  and  the  presently 
harmonious  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  other  key  nations  of 
the  world.  It  also  warns  that  even  during 
relaxed  periods  of  low  international  ten- 
sion there  is  a  level  of  defense  effort  be- 
low which  no  nation  can  linger  for  long 

without  arousing  the  Instincts  of  preda- 
tors. 

The  article  follows : 

Thx  N«w  Qiopouncs 

(By  Rear  Adm.  Craig  Hoemer,  n.S.  Naval 
Reserve) 

Ellhu  Root:  "When  foreign  affairs  were 
ruled  by  autocracies  or  oligarchies  the  dan- 
ger of  war  was  In  sinister  purpose.  When 
foreign  affairs  are  ruled  by  democracies  the 
danger  of  war  wlU  be  in  mistaken  beliefs." 

With  rare  exceptions,  American  presidents 
have  not  assumed  ofllce  as  experts  In  the 
theory  and  practice  of  using  their  country's 
power  to  enhance  its  national  security  and 
attain  Its  external  goals.  U.S.  history  Is  re- 
plete with  Instances  of  options  neglected, 
of  oS-handed  commitments  supported  by  no 
more  than  one  man's  prejudices  or  intui- 
tion, and  with  questionable  decisions  of  great 
consequence  belatedly  made  on  fragmen- 
tary data   In   atmospheres   of   crisis.   Fortu- 
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nately,  during  recent  years,  reforms  have 
occurred  in  the  Institution  of  the  presidency, 
and  in  the  civilian  and  military  frrganlra- 
tlons  supporting  It,  which  have  corrected 
many  of  the  flaws  and  gaps  In  the  national 
decision-making  machinery.  Today,  the  re- 
structured National  Security  Council  and  its 
counterpart  nonmllltary  agencies  are  fully 
capable  of  laying  before  the  President  and 
his  key  advisors  precise,  up-to-the-minute 
assessments  of  the  global  geopolitical  en- 
vironment, together  with  the  alternatives 
and  options  available  for  coping  with  any 
conceivable  domestic  or  foreign  emergency 
They  do  so  routinely. 

In  parallel  with  this  Institutional  growth, 
government  leaders  and  the  public  have  de- 
velofjed  a  mature  awareness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  those  basic  facts  of  mtematlonal  life 
without  which  viable  decisions  cannot  be 
reached.  Not  only  are  the  physical  funda- 
mentals of  global  power  relationships — as 
defined  long  ago  by  Mahan  and  his  succes- 
sors— accepted  as  matters  of  course,  but 
many  more  recent  postulates  governing  the 
psychology  of  nations  also  are  considered 
to  be  essential  inputs  to  the  decision-mak- 
ing processes.  For  example.  It  Is  now  reason- 
ably well  accepted  that : 

Whereas  It  Is  difficult  to  fwrcelve  basic 
local,  national,  and  International  realities 
In  or  about  open  societies,  their  perception 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  in  closed  societies. 
No  two  nations  view  themselves,  other  na- 
tions, and  the  world  In  exactly  the  same 
light. 

When  dealing  with  those  nations  hewing 
to  geopolitical  misconceptions,  one  must 
either  dispose  of  the  fictions  or  accept  them 
as  realities  for  the  purposes  of  the  dealing. 

Thus,  in  the  years  ahead,  how  weU  we  fare 
in  maintaining  our  national  security  and  In 
attaining  our  International  objectives  will 
depend  not  only  on  how  Intelligently  we  ex- 
ploit the  geopolitical  realities  of  the  world, 
but  also  on  how  well  we  turn  to  our  advan- 
tage the  myths  and  fables  other  societies 
have  been  passing  off  as  truth. 

Such  matters  were  understood  only  vaguely 
as  the  United  States  moved  from  Isolation  to 
international  Involvement  and  as  the  events 
of  the  two  great  wars  first  made  it  a  world 
power  and  then,  as  hostUltles  ceased  in  1946, 
thrust  upon  America  the  predominant  role 
In  the  family  of  nations.  At  that  moment,  a 
combination  of  some  naivete,  the  beady 
promises  of  lasting  peace  made  in  the  new 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  flush  of  vic- 
tory blurred  our  own — and  many  other  na- 
tions'— images  of  the  world  to  come.  Our 
rose-colored  glasses  were  shattered  by  sev- 
eral gratuitous  Soviet  slaps  and  we  saw  that 
country's  pugnacious  posture  In  fuzzy,  but 
no  less  ominous,  outline.  Camaraderie  with 
the  allies  was  quickly  ended  by  Soviet  par- 
anoia over  fraternization.  Secrecy  and  haste 

to  consolidate  control  over  countries  des- 
tlned  to  become  satellites  offended  Ameri- 
cans and  menaced  International  harmony. 
At  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  Stalin  rep>eatedly  ap- 
peared to  be  inexplicably  arrogant  and  un- 
yielding. Some  excused  these  and  other  enig- 
matic Soviet  actions — how  can  one  condemn 
the  thrashings  of  a  badly-wounded  bear? — 
as  being  merely  the  natural  reaction  of  a 
war-weakened  nation  which  was  seeking  to 
position  Itself  against  potentially  fickle 
friends  who  were  likely  to  turn  belligerent 
at  any  moment.  Others  thought  that  these 
were  deliberately  hostile  actions  which  un- 
masked a  malicious  and  treacherous  society 
that  seemed  to  be  brazenly  girding  Itself  for 
the  conquest  of  the  world,  as  called  for  by 
Marxist-Leninist  dogma. 

Unable  to  solve  the  riddle  of  Elovlet  Inten- 
tions, the  United  States  for  many  years  after 
World  War  II  conceived  the  Communist 
world  to  be  unified  and  monolithic  in  Ideol- 
ogy, hostile  and  aggressive  in  purpose,  and 
dedicated  totally  to  obliterating  or  devour- 
ing aU  before  it.  We  came  to  see  the  Free 
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World  as  a  reverse  image  of  the  Communist 
one,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the  former  locked 
In  mortal  struggle  with  aU  the  vices  of  the 
latter.  This  concept  of  opposing  and  opposite 
worlds  dominated  our  foreign  policy  and 
shaped  oiir  defense  posture  for  more  than 
two  decades.  Faced  with  aggression,  our  logi- 
cal response  was  to  Isolate  this  contagion 
and  quarantine  It  within  Conmiunlst  bor- 
ders. Promulgation  of  the  Truniian  Doctrine 
and  the  Marshall  Plan  In  1947  were  the  ini- 
tial major  moves  to  Implement  this  strategy. 
Many  others  followed  as  we  began  working 
and  spending  to  bring  order,  stability,  and 
economic  opportunity  to  those  allied  and 
friendly  nations  whose  freedom  and  safety 
appeared  to  be  Intertwined  with  our  own. 
A  threat  to  any  was  seen  as  a  threat  to  all; 
It  would  be  countered  by  "cold"  means  If 
possible,  but  by  hot  war  if  need  be. 

Within  a  short  time  the  Berlin  Crisis  of 
1948  simultaneously  confirmed  our  belief  in 
the  correctness  of  this  analysis  of  Commu- 
nist Intentions  and  verified  our  estimate  of 
the  necessity  for  a  strategy  of  quick  and 
positive  responses  to  every  appearance  of 
aggression.  Thus,  In  1950.  when  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  was  attacked  by  the  Communist 
North,  containment  of  the  forces  of  total 
aggression,  even  to  the  point  of  open  con- 
flict, seemed  essential  and  proper,  not  Just 
to  save  that  particular  ally,  but  to  prevent 
other  free  nations  from  thereafter  faUlng — 
as  one  prominent  American  put  It,  "like 
dominoes." 

In  retrospect,  the  "Two  Worlds  In  Con- 
flict" concept  and  our  strategies  and  ini- 
tiatives to  cope  with  Its  manifestations 
seem  to  have  worked  reasonably  well 
throughout  the  1950s.  The  ascendence  to 
power  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
early  In  this  era  confirmed  our  suspicions  of 
Communist  malevolence,  malfeasance,  and 
perfidy.  But  history  Is  not  static  and,  by 
the  early  19608.  signs  began  to  appear  that 
some  things  In  the  Communist  world  (as 
well  as  In  our  own)  were  not  quite  as  we 
had  thought  them  to  be.  or  had  changed, 
or  were  changing  from  what  they  had  been. 
As  time  passed,  the  evidence  of  change 
mounted.  Even  so,  revision  of  our  concepts 
of  an  enemy,  long  tempered  by  years  of 
Hot  War  and  Cold  War.  did  not  come  qulcUy. 
It  Is  the  way  of  men  and  nations  alike  to 
bold  to  old  patterns  until  a  significant 
event  triggers  movement,  and  then  change 
comes  swiftly. 

The  succession  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  In  1969,  following  bitter  debate  over 
the  "hot,"  although  undeclared,  Vietnam 
war,  was  such  an  event.  It  focused  the  na- 
tional awareness  not  just  upon  realities  of 
the  two  Vletnams,  but  also  upon  broader 
aspects  of  relations  within  and  outside  the 
Communist  bloc.  Many  of  the  nation's  key 
leaders,  Including  the  President,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Ck>nimunist  world  was  no 

longer  unified  and  monolithic,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  it  ceased  to  projeot  the  intensity 
of  hostUlty  and  aggression  tbat  it  did  In 
earlier  years.  Instead,  they  came  to  regard  the 
Communist  bloc  as  being  under  great  stress 
from  Internal  forces  which  seemed  to  be 
sapping  both  Its  appetite  and  Its  capacity 
for  external  adventures. 

Recognizing  these  changed  circumstances, 
the  new  Administration  began  a  search  for 
alternative  strategies  which  it  believed 
would  prove  more  responsive  to  current  U.S. 
national  Interests  and  opportunities  than 
those  of  the  Containment  Doctrine.  These 
took  form  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  for- 
mulation of  which  began  at  Guam  in  1969 
and  continue  today.  Its  application  already 
Is  manifesting  distinguishable  differences  in 
power  relationships  in  the  1970s  from  that 
which  prevailed  In  the  1960e, 

Viewed  In  the  light  of  the  Containment 
Doctrine,  the  escalation  of  aggression  by 
North  Vietnam,  which  began  early  In  the 
1860a,  appeared  then  to  be  yet  another  oen-  ^ 
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trally-dlrected,  Korean-like  probe,  tilting 
the  dominoes,  testing  the  climate  for  world- 
wide aggression  and  Justifying  commitment 
of  more  than  half-a-mllllon  American 
ground  troops  to  burl  back  the  aggressor 
and  reseal  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 
That  may  have  been  exactly  the  way  It  was 
then;  but,  today,  taking  Into  account  the 
major  changes  which  have  since  taken  place 
within  the  Communist  world,  the  continua- 
tion by  North  Vietnam  of  Its  military  effort 
to  conquer  the  South  obviously  is  locally- 
Inspired  rather  than  externally-directed. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  tenets  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  devolve  upon  the  victim  the 
primary  responsibility  for  its  own  defense 
and  encourage  others  to  assist  reasonably 
with  materials,  but  only  sparingly.  If  at  all, 
with  men.  Accordingly,  American  forces  were 
repatriated  from  Asia  at  a  pace.  In  a  manner, 
and  under  arrangements  calculated  to  avoid 
strewing  poUtlco-economic  wreckage  in  the 
area  which  later  could  embroU  the  United 
States  In  renewed  hostilities. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is 
basically  an  ongoing  effort  to  accurately 
perceive  the  world  not  only  as  it  now  is,  but 
also  as  It  changes  and  evolves.  Implicit 
therein  is  our  exploitation  of  those  fictions 
and  myths  which  realism  decrees  should  be 
treated  as  fact.  Then,  based  upon  these  un- 
derstandings, UJB.  policies,  doctrines,  and 
strategies  are  conceived,  modified,  or  dis- 
carded so  that  we  can  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  respond  to  current  realities,  evolv- 
ing challenges,  and  emerging  opportunities. 
The  Nixon  Doctrine  places  heavy  reliance  on 
negotiation,  partnership,  and  strength  as 
techniques  for  forwarding  UJ3.  national  In- 
terests. It  recognizes  defense  priorities  In 
the  foUowlng  order  of  Importance :  /Irst,  con- 
tinental defense;  aecanS,,  protection  of  lines 
of  communications;  third,,  maintenance  of 
alliances;  fourth,  protection  of  U.S.  overseas 
Interests,  and  fifth,  the  capability  to  assist 
indirectly  or  directly  in  local  contUcts,  if, 
when,  and  where  advisable. 

Our  earlier  strategy  caUed  for  an  always 
ready  response  to  every  opposition  initiative 
and  therefore  demanded  full  manning  of  all 
the  Cold  and  Hot  War  ramparts.  In  contrast, 
current  doctrine  does  not  insist  that  every 
move  by  the  other  camp  be  treated  with 
equal  alarm.  It  thus  permits  assignment  of 
increasingly  limited  resources  according  to 
carefully  calculated  orders  of  need. 

From  this  perspective,  our  Southeast  Asia 
troop  withdrawal,  Vietnamlzatlon  of  that 
war,  and  the  vigorous  campaign  to  end  It  by 
Strong  diplomatic  and  extended  military 
pressures  on  Hanoi  can  be  seen  to  fall 
squarely  into  the  new  fifth  priority  concept 
of  limited  partnership  with  allies  engaged 
in  local  conflicts.  And,  whereas  the  older 
Containment  Doctrine  assigned  top  priority 
to  multiple  areas  of  defense,  the  Nlzon  Doc- 
trine realistically  highlights  continental  de- 
fense as  America's  first  priority.  To  this  end, 
the    Strategic    Arms    Limitation    Talks    were 

begun  in  1969.  They  aimed  first  to  freeze 
nuclear  stockpiles  at  levels  assuring  mutual 
deterrence,  and  hereafter  in  the  ongoing 
SALT  II  negotiations  to  reduce  their  size 
and  cost.  Knowledgeable  observers  believe 
the  initial  agreements  negotiated  In  Moscow 
Will  extend  for  several  years  the  time  during 
which  the  continental  United  States  will 
remjdn  secure  from  nuclear  attack.  At  the 
same  time  they  do  nothing  to  allay  the  grow- 
ing unease  with  which  members  of  the 
Sino-Sovlet  bloc  have  come  to  regard  each 
other's  nuclear  capabilities. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  it  Is  Interesting  to 
note  tbat  the  Soviet  and  U.S.  strategic  stock- 
piles now  regulated  by  SALT  may  constitute 
the  last  remaining  vestiges  of  our  former  all- 
pervasive  bipolar  concept  of  the  world.  Poly- 
centrlsm  In  Communist  and  noncommunlst 
countries  alike  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day.  Its  ubiquitous  influence  has  flooded  the 
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international  scene  since  the  U.N.  decision  in 
mid-1971  to  seat  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  and  to  give  It  Nationalist  China's 
former  permanent  membership  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Those  acts  gave  the  lie  to  the  fiction  of  a 
lurking  conspiracy  led  by  the  United  States 
to  "unleash  Chlaixg"  Kai-shek  upon  main- 
land China.  They  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Peking  regime's  violent,  long- 
standing anti-American  propaganda  cam- 
paign. They  caused  Mao's  minions  finally  to 
focus  their  undivided  attention  upon  the 
many  conflicting  Ideodoglcal,  geographic,  and 
hlst^^lcal  forces  which  serve  to  repel  the  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  societies  from  each  other. 
Peking's  leaders  at  last  were  forced  by  these 
events  to  acknowledge  that  their  basic  danger 
stems  not  from  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  but  from  the  pincers  of  Soviet  power 
steadily  encircling  China  from  the  north, 
from  the  west,  and  from  the  south.  Top  Chi- 
nese officials  are  lately  reported  to  have  but 
two  reactions  to  Soviet  Russia:  "hatred  and 
fear."  The  realignment  of  the  two  Chinas  at 
the  United  Nations  also  has  forced  Moscow  to 
see  more  clearly  the  collision  course  being 
set  by  Mainland  China's  need  to  expand  into 
the  same  vast  spaces  of  the  Siberian  heart- 
land that  the  Soviet  Union  feels  it  must 
occupy  If  it  is  to  fulfill  its  own  destiny.  That 
nation's  regard  for  the  PJt.C.  is  mutely  ex- 
pressed by  the  presence  of  49  Red  Army  divi- 
sions along  the  disputed  7,000-mlle-Iong 
Slno-Soviet  frontier. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  have  become  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  oostly  implications 
of  this  diametric  opposition  of  their  basic 
future  interests.  In  the  Communist  world, 
the  fostering  of  continued  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam once  seemed  a  cheap  and  easy  means  to 
nettle  the  United  States  while  demonstrating 
fealty  to  the  legend  of  Marxist  solidarity. 
Then,  as  the  Slno-Soviet  rivalry  came  into 
sharp  focus,  continued  support  of  Hanoi  by 
the  Soviet  Union  appeared  counterproductive 
to  Its  need  for  calm  in  the  West  during  a 
time  when  prudence  suggested  t^at  Soviet 
attention  ought  to  be  directed  primarily 
toward  the  East. 

Similarly,  the  PJl.C.  came  to  see  that  Its 
basic  security  interests  were  substantially 
disserved  by  keeping  open  channels  for  mlU- 
tary  aid  to  Hanoi  which  also  functioned  as 
conduits  for  further  extension  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence at  China's  southern  border.  For  these 
reasons,  Washington  could  safely  estimate 
that  Ixith  countries  had  come  to  recognize 
that  an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  would  be  In 
their  own  self-interest  and  that  the  mining 
and  closure  of  Haiphong  Harbor  by  the 
United  States  to  forward  that  end  would  be 
accepted  with  the  equanimity  that  it  actually 
was.  President  Nixon's  later  visits  to  their 
capitals  constituted  tacit  admission,  by  both. 

Of  their  self-interest  In  gradually  normaliz- 
ing relations  with  the  United  States.  They 
also  served  as  occasions  to  offer  each  party 
parallel  presidential  assurances  of  IT.S.  neu- 
trality and  evenhanded  treatment  during  the 
indefinite  duration  of  their  Siberian  contest. 
In  tbat  conflict,  both  powers  understand 
that  permanent  domination  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritory Involved  can  be  assured  only  by  mas- 
sive settlement,  development,  and  Indus- 
trialization. They  know  tbat  unprecedented 
capital  investments  will  be  demanded  and 
are  preparing  to  make  them.  Recently,  the 
Soviet  Union  exhibited  \inusual  goodwlU  in 
settlement  of  the  German  issue,  and  its  re- 
markable acquiescence  to  Egypt's  abrupt 
demand  for  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  prob- 
ably signaled  the  start  of  a  new  era  of  re- 
laxation in  the  Mediterranean.  Moscow's  dip- 
lomats moved  to  dampen  rather  than  to  fan 
t&e  flare-up  of  Arab-Israeli  tensions  which 
followed  tragic  events  at  the  Munich  Olym- 
pic games.  They  i^pear  serious  about  achiev- 
ing a  mutual  and  balanced  reduction  at 
forces  In  Europe. 
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Such  conciliatory  moves  seem  to  be  in  re- 
sponse to  a  perceived  need  for  detente  with 
the  West  while  the  problem  In  Asia  Is  dealt 
with.  Prom  the  Soviet  standpoint,  these  are 
the  kind  of  things  which  can  contribute  to 
the  creation  of  a  comparatively  benign  In- 
ternational climate  conducive  to  buttressing 
their  Asian  ramparts  from  domestic  re- 
sources, from  profits  growing  out  of  ex- 
panded trade,  and  even  from  borrowed 
Western  capital.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other 
hand,  move  ever  more  Inscrutably  to  clear 
their  decks  for  economic  battle,  but  P.R.C. 
placidity  on  the  Taiwan  Issue  and  the  rapidly 
evolving  political  and  industrial  rapproche- 
ment with  Japan  are  two  of  many  Indicators 
that  China,  too.  Intends  to  flex  growing  eco- 
nomic muscle  In  the  years  ahead. 

There  Is  talk  by  these  two  coimtrles  of  a 
formal  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force 
against  each  other,  and  there  is  hope  that 
this  conflict  which  finds  the  world's  two 
largest  armies  facing  each  other  can  be  re- 
solved without  warfare — but  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  It  wUl  be.  Soviet  strategists 
have  pointedly  discussed  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
emption in  nuclear  war.  whUe  the  key  politi- 
cal and  Industrial  areas  of  Mainland  China 
long  have  been  protected  by  the  most  ex- 
tensive underground  defenses  extant. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  United  States 
and  others  may  relax  simply  because  the 
world's  two  most  populous  countries  are  In 
serious  contention.  In  this  lawless  world, 
many  separate  forces  of  disharmony,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  stenmilng  from  the  strug- 
gle between  Communism  and  Capitalism, 
abound  between  nations.  Those  underlying 
the  Arab-Israeli  war  are  but  one  example. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  assurance  even  that  the 
two  principal  contenders  will  choose  to  de- 
vote all  their  capabUltles  to  be  worrisome 
exclusively  to  each  other.  Communism's  dog- 
matic hostility  to  competing  systems  remains 
an  tinderlylng  fact  of  international  life 
which  can  swiftly  surface  above  Intramural 
disputations  whenever  pragmatism  and  the 
self-interests  of  Moscow  and  Peking  fall  into 
momentary  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  the 
emergence  and  growth  of  Slno-Sovlet  ten- 
sions over  the  Eurasian  land  mass  serve, 
while  they  continue,  to  moderate  those  be- 
tween East  and  West.  They  provide  this  na- 
tion and  others  a  respite  to  address  unrelated 
concerns. 

Of  course,  for  many  millions  of  individuals 
everywhere.  Communists  and  non-Commu- 
nists alike,  the  world  will  never  lose  Its  bi- 
polar image,  the  intensity  of  Cold  War  will 
not  diminish,  and  global  Hot  War  wlU  be 
forever  Imminent.  And.  it  is  possible  that  the 
nation's  leaders  have,  Indeed,  been  delib- 
erately deceived  by  a  clever  enemy  masking 
Its  solidarity  behind  a  disguise  of  disunity. 
If  that  Is  the  case,  or  If  the  vmexpected  oc- 
curs, or  should  dangers  revive  through  the 
passage  of  time,  then  they  must  be  faced. 
However  It  becomes  Increasingly  difficult  for 
moet  Individuals  to  Interpret  the  significant 
events  of  these  beginning  years  of  the  cur- 
rent decade  except  In  terns  of  the  conse- 
quences of  growing  Slno-Soviet  alienation 
and  disharmony.  Therefore,  it  seems  provi- 
dent for  the  country  to  take  advantage  of 
tfc  !  possibilities  while  they  last  for  advanc- 
ing TJ.S.  domestic  and  overseas  Interests 
afforded  by  this  proba'^e  condition  of  low 
international  threat. 

Already,  national  priorities  have  been  re- 
ordered and  defense  spending  has  been 
pared  to  a  level  appropriate  for  a  period  of 
respite  from  serious  external  exigencies.  This 
Is  obv  ous  when  the  defense  budget,  adjusted 
for  pay  changes  and  exclusive  of  retired  pay 
tar  Fiscal  Year  1964,  the  year  prior  to  the 
Vietnamese  buUdup,  Is  compared  with  that 
for  current  Fiscal  Year  1973.  In  constant 
1973  dollars,  the  1964  expenditure  was  $78 
billion,  while  that  for  1973  will  be  less  than 
$73  billion,  a  cut  $5  billion  below  the  previous 
peacetime  level.  For  these  comparison  years. 
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the  reduction  Is  equivalent  to  a  decline  In 
defense  outlays  from  9.7%  to  6.6%  of  the 
gross  national  prodttct.  from  44%  to  31%  of 
the  Federal  budget,  and  from  30  to  20%  of 
public  spending.  It  has  been  absorbe<l  com- 
pletely by  domestic  programs  and  tax  cuts. 
Thus,  the  elimination  and  cutback  of  bases 
and  the  reorganization  of  command  struc- 
ture- now  underway  Servlcewlde  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  response  to  the  ending  of 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  Instead  as  a 
reshuffling  of  available  defense  dollars  m 
order  to  allocate  them  In  closer  accord  with 
the  revised  order  of  defense  priorities  called 
for  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

There  is  a  mlnlmimi  level  of  defense  effort 
below  which  no  nation  can  fall  for  long  with- 
out arousing  the  bloodlust  of  predators.  Un- 
less. In  the  first  place,  creating  the  U.S. 
nuclear  deterrent  capability  was  unneoeeeary 
and  a  foolish  miscalculation,  any  subsequent 
failure  to  maintain  It  at  the  level  needed  for 
nuclear  parity  inescapably  will  force  Soviet 
leaders  to  evaluate  the  wisdom  of  pre-emp- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  mutual 
deterrence  Is  maintained,  it  op>erates  as  a 
strategic  umbrella  beneath  which  crises  in- 
volving conventional  armaments  probably 
can  be  orchestrated  to  fairly  high  Intensities 
without  undue  risk  of  nuclear  backlash. 
Thus,  shoiild  the  West's  conventional  de- 
fenses be  sadly  neglected,  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king might  realistically  entertain  a  tem- 
porary moratorium  on  their  owa  controversy 
in  order  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  forward 
their  still-common  eventiMJ  goal  of  Marxist 
ur.lversallty.  In  this  context,  the  Soviet 
Union's  conciliatory  efforts  for  a  detente  with 
NATO  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  recent 
strength  >nlng  of  Its  Rec".  Army  forces  In  Eu- 
rope. This  buildup  ha£  a  dual  purpose:  first, 
to  protect  that  coiuitrys  Western  fiank  while 
It  Is  engaged  In  the  East;  and  second,  to 
preserve  its  military  and  political  options  to 
maneuver  westward  again  If  Irresistibly  easy 
opportunities  are  presented. 

Given  circumstances  In  which  bluff  or 
blackmail  are  likely  to  succeed,  and,  should 
they  fall,  the  cost  of  following  through  mili- 
tarily seems  reasonable,  neither  Soviet  Russia 
nor  Communist  China  can  be  expected  to 
Ignore  opportunities  to  buy  substantial  ad- 
vancements In  objectives  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices.  In  fact,  the  same  can  be  said  of 
almost  all  nations,  and  It  means  that  even  if 
Communist  threats  dissipate  entirely  there 
still  will  be  other  dangers  presented  by  other 
countries.  Over  the  long  haul,  a  constant  ebb 
and  flow  of  International  tensions  is  guar- 
anteed Indefinitely  by  the  Impending  world 
energy,  population,  and  food  crises  alone.  The 
need  to  stay  prepared  for  an  Inevitable  flow 
after  any  ebb  in  tension  will  long  remain. 

The  world's  nuclear  powers  Incur  unique 
risks  and  heavy  expense  for  their  atomic 
arsenals,  but,  deterred  except  as  a  last  resort 
from  Initiating  the  strategic  use  of  these 
special  weapons,  their  need  to  maintain  suit- 
able conventional  forces  is  no  less  than  that 
of  the  nonnuclear  weapons  states.  With  re- 
gard to  conventional  arms,  no  nation  can 
hope  to  survive  unless  It  maintains  a  defense 
base  high  enough  to  deter  nonnuclear  attack 
and  wide  enough,  if  deterrence  falls,  to  sup- 
port the  fast  expansion  of  Its  survival  ca- 
pability. For  the  United  States  this  Is  not 
an  inconsequential  task.  It  regularly  demands 
a  burdensome  share  of  the  national  budget. 
And,  when  danger  Is  not  Imminent,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult year  after  year  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  keep  on  providing  substantial  arms 
outlays  to  malntlan  It.  It  would  be  ironic  If 
an  Increasingly  niggardly  defense  budget 
someday  weakens  us  to  the  point  of  inviting 
a  conventional  attack  upon  ourselves  and  key 
allies,  as  in  Western  Europe,  against  which 
attack  the  only  viable  alternative  to  sur- 
render is  an  early  resort  to  our  outdated 
stockpile  of  crude  and  highly  radioactive  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons.  It  would  be  even  more 
ironic  if  the  adoption  of  new  force  postures 
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and  tactical  doctrines,  clearly  and  cleanly 
capable  of  deterring  that  kind  of  attack  be- 
fore it  ever  begins,  remains  blocked  by  the 
persistence  of  an  anti-nuclear  psychosis  that 
bars  the  introduction  of  a  new  generation  of 
discrete,  substantially  fallout-free,  tactical 
warheads  based  on  newly  emerging  pure  hy- 
drogen fusion  technologies. 

In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  keystone  of 
U.S.  national  security  will  always  be  a  will- 
ingness by  the  American  people  to  support  a 
thoroughly  modem  military  force  capable  of 
coping  with  any  emergency,  strategic  or  tac- 
tical, nuclear  or  conventional. 

The  clarity  with  which  molders  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  their  successors  analyze 
changes  in  the  geopolitical  climate,  and  the 
Ingenuity  of  their  suggested  responses  to  such 
developments,  will  be  meaningful  only  for  as 
long  as  the  military  establibsment  capable 
of  implementing  them  Is  maintained.  Yet, 
mllltaiy  preparedness  is  not  an  American 
tradition.  During  the  extended  ebb  in  inter- 
national tension  experienced  by  the  United 
States  between  the  two  World  Wars,  for  ex- 
ample, defense  was  only  marginally  sup- 
ported. The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  was 
enacted  by  but  one  vote,  and  early  World 
War  n  OIs  had  to  drUl  with  wooden  guns. 

Two  generations  of  war  and  danger  have 
built  up  a  momentum  of  public  support  for 
adequate  defense  budgets  which  has  not  yet 
run  out.  but  the  existence  of  antlmlUtary 
sentiment  today  is  obvious  and  growing.  The 
critical  test  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is  still 
ahead.  It  will  be  necessary  to  devise  effective 
means  to  maintain  that  momentum  during 
another  probable  period  of  extended  respite 
from  Imminent  external  threat. 


ENERGY  VERSUS  ENVIRONMENT: 
A  RATIONAL  APPROACH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WKST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Wheeling  News- 
Register,  a  prominent  dally  newspaper 
in  my  district,  columnist  Don  Daniels 
offered  some  interesting  observations 
about  the  need  for  a  clean  environment 
versus  the  continued  demand  for  energy 
to  keep  our  Nation  operating  smoothly. 
In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Daniels,  who  is  well 
known  to  his  paper's  readership  for 
turning  witty  but  accurate  phrases,  also 
had  some  very  flattering  things  to  say 
about  the  position  taken  on  this  issue 
by  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
my  friend  the  esteemed  Majority  Whip 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 

In  their  call  for  a  rational  approach  to 
reconciling  our  energy  requirements 
with  the  need  for  a  clean  environment,  I 
beUeve  both  Senator  Byrd  and  Mr. 
Daniels  have  useful  insights  to  offer.  For 
that  reason  I  believe  Mr.  Daniels' 
column,  reprinted  below,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues: 
Ekerct  Versus  ENviaoNif ent  :  A  Rational 
Approach 
(By   Don   Daniels) 

In  what  has  become  his  almost  trade- 
marked  fashion.  West  Virginia  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  has  sliced  through  the  fog 
of  rhetoric  and  diluted  the  anguished  out- 
cries of  the  doomsayers  and  gotten  directly 
to  the  point. 

The  tough  Democrat  who  quite  frequently 
astounds  his  party  colleagues  by  saying  what 
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Byrd  thinks  and  not  what  some  loyalists 
want  him  to  say,  has  come  fortb  now  to  the 
effect  that  government  clean  air  standards 
are  not  only  unworkable,  they  are  dangerous. 
I'm  sure  the  environmentalists  will  not 
breathe  easier  for  that.  But  I  am  equally 
sure  they  wUl  continue  to  cough  up  their 
particular  brand  of  sanitary  sputiun. 

In  calling  for  a  necessary  re-evaluatlon  of 
the  ecologlst  credo.  Senator  Byrd  said  a  re- 
laxation of  existing  environmental  rules  Is 
vital  If  the  nation  Is  to  escape  a  national 
paralysis. 

"The  Inescapable  fact."  Senator  Byrd  said, 
"is  that  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  a  paralyzing 
stoppage  in  almost  every  phase  of  our  na- 
tional life  we  are  Just  going  to  have  to 
make  accommodations." 

The  logic  of  that  Is  inescapable  and  in- 
arguable. 

The  United  States  Is  an  Industrial  nation. 
It  mines  coal  and  makes  steel  and  builds 
buildings  and  It  exists  on  energy  created 
by  man.  It  drives  cars  and  buUds  roads.  And 
now  It  is  faced  with  the  frightening  prospect 
of  factories  closing  not  because  of  any  eco- 
nomic depression  but  because  the  idealists, 
the  Harvard  trained,  broad  based  social 
evaluators  claim  everyone  will  die  pretty 
soon  unless  the  stacks  quit  spewing  smoke. 
Well,  everyone  will  die  pretty  soon  if  they 
do  quit  spewing  smoke,  you  can  be  sure  of 
that. 

According  to  Byrd,  and  this  is  one  senator 
who  does  his  homework,  if  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  1975  are  adhered  to,  the  con- 
sumption of  155  million  tons  of  coal  a  year 
woiild  be  prohibited. 

If  this  happens  the  nation  will  need  to 
spend  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  import 
oil  for  the  lamps  of  Allqulppa  and  the  car- 
buretors of  General  Motors.  It  is  not  an  en- 
ticing prospect. 

Senator  Byrd  Is  not  advocating  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  ecology  efforts.  He  Is  simply 
asking  that  his  sometimes  easily  panicked 
colleagues  In  the  halls  of  Congress  take  a 
more  realistic  approach.  The  senator,  in  fact, 
lauds  the  aims  of  the  back-to-nature  bom- 
bastlcators  but  he  Insists  that  unless  Ameri- 
cans are  ready  to  full  change  their  lifestyles, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  room  for  the 
Industry  necessary  to  provide  the  energy  to 
run  the  mills  .  .  .  and  it  Is  the  mills  that  pay 
for  the  bread  we  buy. 

Mr.  Byrd  Is  sometimes  unique  along  that 
often  odd  collection  of  elected  sachems  in 
the  upper  chamber  of  Congress.  Not  only  does 
he  often  distress  the  party  faithful  he  oc- 
casionally, If  his  conscience  requires  It,  sup- 
ports one  measure  or  another  which  may  re- 
quire some  sacrifice  on  his  own  part  and  that 
of  his  home  state,  if  the  measure  appears  to 
benefit  the  entire  nation. 

That  is  no  small  thing.  But  it  is  admirable. 
It  has  long  been  the  contention  of  this  meek 
observer  that  the  Senate  and  its  members  are 
not  beholden  only  to  their  own  states,  they 
are  beholden  to  every  citizen  of  the  nation. 
The  same  applies  to  House  members  but  per- 
haps to  a  lesser  degree. 

In  his  plea  for  a  realistic  approach  to  ecol- 
ogy ..  .  especially  clean  air.  Senator  Byrd 
does  Indeed  cry  loudly  for  his  own  State  of 
West  Virgima  ...  but  he  is  crying  for  all 
of  the  nation  too. 

Clean  air,  you  understand,  is  a  fairly  recent 
issue.  Before  the  ecologlsta  got  hold  of  the 
laea  we  aU  used  to  go  around  breathing  and 
increasing  our  life  spans  in  total  Ignorance 
or  the  dire  danger  we  were  In.  Now  we  are 
warned  by  legions  of  nature  lovers  who  cry 
havoc  in  the  streets  ...  and  who  expect  total 
purity  over  night.  It  can't  be  done. 

Coal  companies,  steel  producers,  the  sweat 
and  blood  peddlers  of  the  nation  are  working 
olUgently  to  overcome  the  discomfort  of  pol- 
luted air.  And  I  am  quite  certain  that  they 
wlU  accomplish  this  without  interference 
from  additional   government   btireaus   and 
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more  essays  from  book  trained  theorists  who 
apparently  believe  you  can  produce  energy 
by  waving  a  fig  leaf. 

Senator  Byrd  is  correct,  of  course.  And 
he  will  gain  a  few  loudspoken  adversaries 
for  his  dedication  to  honesty.  Some  of  these 
WlU  get  on  television  to  speak  their  piece. 
When  they  do  I  hope  they  will  reaUze  that 
the  device  they  used  to  broadcast  their  views 
is  the  ultimate  product  of  that  smokestack 
they  see  when  they  look  out  the  studio 
window. . . . 
So  is  the  auto  they  got  there  in. 


A  PRISONER'S  FAITH 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  S,  1973 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
were  privileged  during  the  last  several 
months  to  visit  with  some  of  our  yoimg 
men  recently  returned  from  prisoner  of 
war  camps  in  Vietnam.  Their  sacrifices, 
their  love  of  their  country  and  their  God, 
their  deep  patriotism  and  loyalties,  made 
even  the  most  ardent  member  of  the 
"hate  America"  crowd  stop  dead  in  their 
tracks  for  a  brief  pause  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Over  and  over  again,  I  have  been 
deeply  conscious  of  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  God  which  sustained  these 
brave  young  men  throughout  their  per- 
sonal encounter  with  the  Godless  tyr- 
anny of  communism. 

While  all  of  us  hope  and  pray  that 
future  generations  of  Americans  will  be 
spared  the  suffering  endured  by  our  re- 
turning prisoners,  the  realities  of  life  in 
a  hostile  world  cannot  permit  us  to  ac- 
cept this  hope  as  fact.  One  wonders  what 
will  sustain  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans in  similar  circumstances  in  view  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  banning 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  and  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  overturn  this  decision. 
We  must  provide  our  young  people  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  weapons  to  with- 
stand whatever  pressures  the  future  may 
bring — we  must  pass  legislation  to  return 
voluntary  prayer  to  our  public  schools. 

"In  the  Presence  of  Mine  Enemies"  by 
Navy  Capt.  Howard  E.  Rutledge  recoimts 
the  experiences  of  a  POW  and  his  de- 
pendence and  faith  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing— it  is  reviewed  here  by  Andrew  Sea- 
mans,  assistant  editor  of  Human  Events: 
In  the  Presence  or  Mine  Enemies 


(By  Howard  and  Phyllis  Rutledge) 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  once  the  POWs 
returned  from  the  prison  camps  of  Vietnam 
there  would  be  a  mad  rush  to  get  their  ex- 
periences Into  books  to  hit  the  market  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Actually  there  has  been  an  ex-POW's 
book  on  the  market  for  two  years.  Green 
Beret  MaJ.  James  N.  Rowe's  Five  Years  to 
Freedom  (LltUe,  Brown.  $7.95).  but  qxUte 
mysteriously  the  publishers  seem  not  to  be 
promoting  it  despite  the  keen  national  in- 
terest in  ex-POWs.  WhUe  Nick  Rowe's  book 
recounts  his  half -decade  in  the  clutches  of 
the  Vletcong  and  his  narrow  escape,  pub- 
lishers are  looking  now  for  material  based 
on  the  experiences  of  those  who  landed  at 
Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  PhUipplnes  last 
February. 

WhUe  two  other  books  are  already  slated 
to  hit  the  book  stores,  FlemUig  H.  Revell  Co., 
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not  one  of  the  publishing  giants,  grabbed 
the  edge  with  the  first  tome,  and  It's  a  good 
one. 

In  the  Presence  of  Mine  Enemies  Is  a  tri- 
ple play  of  sorts.  Not  only  does  It  recount  the 
seven  years  of  torment  and  physical  tortvire 
of  Navy  Capt.  Howard  E.  Rutledge  in  Hanoi 
it  also  Includes  the  mental  anguish  of  his 
wife  PhyUis  who  for  five  of  those  seven  years 
knew  omy  that  her  husband  was  "missing 
m  action,"  and  the  added  perspective  of 
black  and  white  lUustratlons  of  prison  life 
by  Navy  Cmdr.  Gerald  Coffee,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Vietnamese  Communists  two 
months  before  Rutledge's  plane  was  downed 
In  the  Presence  of  Mine  Enemies  is  not  a 
long  book,  yet  in  its  124  pages  it  says  an 
awful  lot.  Yes.  it  detaUs  the  tortures  re- 
counted in  the  ex-POWs'  press  conferences, 
but  It  aUo  telU  how  at  least  one  of  these 
American  servicemen  steeled  himself  to  the 
ordeal  by  reclaiming  his  religious  past.  And 
it  sadly  teUs  also  of  at  least  one  who  did 
not  make  the  trip  back  to  "The  World." 

Air  Force  Capt.  Ron  Storz,  affectionately 
nicknamed  the  "Hardheaded  Kraut"  by  fel- 
low prisoners  in  the  maximum  security 
prison  known  as  "Alcatraz,"  was  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  other  10  men  moved  there  from 
the  Hanoi  Hilton  for  being  Incorrigible. 

Storz.  using  that  unique  tap  code  we've 
heard  so  much  about  which  enabled  POWs  to 
communicate  one  with  another,  would  sweep 
down  the  prison  corridors,  hU  broom  herald- 
ing religious  messages  with  its  carefuUy 
measured  beat  on  the  stone  floor.  "Seek  God 
here!  This  is  where  you'll  find  Him,"  was 
one  of  the  captain's  messages  Rutledee 
remembers.  * 

Then,  Rutledge  writes,  Storz  tapped  out  a 
foreboding  plea  to  his  Maker:  "One  day  Ron 
swept  a  very  different  kind  of  message  With 
his  broom  he  tepped,  'God.  hear  my  cries.' 
VPe  all  knew  Ron  was  very  Ul.  He  was  gettlne 
weaker  and  his  weight  had  dropped  from 
around  175  pounds  to  Just  over  100  He  was 
quite  emaciated,  and  even  the  enemy  was 
growhig  aware  of  his  plight." 

WThen  the  Reds  tried  to  move  Storz  to 
larger  quarters.  Isolated  from  his  comrades 
Storz  didn't  want  to  go.  All  he  begged  was  U> 
be  left  In  a  ceU  near  those  of  his  friends  Or 
better  yet  that  he  be  aUowed  a  cellmate 
Someone  to  talk  with.  He  had  been  kept  in 
solitary  and  denied  any  letters  from  home 
Later  the  other  10  POWs  were  returned  to 
the  Hanoi  HUton;  Storz  remained  behind 

Rutledge  laments:  "That  night  we  moved, 
one  at  a  time,  into  a  waiting  truck,  past  Ron 
in  his  lonely  cell.  It  was  one  of  the  hardest 
moments  of  my  life  as  a  POW.  The  worst 
part  of  being  a  prisoner  is  the  helplessness  to 
reach  out  and  lift  up  another  man  In  need. 
We  couldn't  even  say  good-bye.  They  had  the 
burp  guns.  They  had  the  power  " 

Concluding  this  tragic  chapter,  the  Navy 
pilot  writes:  "We  never  stopped  praying  for 
Ron  and  for  his  famUy,  but  we  knew  we 
would  probably  never  see  him  again  untU 
that  day  God  chose  to  unite  the  Alcatraz 
Gang  in  another  world  free  from  s^ich  pain 
and  sorrow." 

Between  the  descriptions  of  torture  mis- 
treatment and  lack  of  even  the  most  elemen- 
tal  medical  care  that  was  the  norm  In  Hanoi's 
camps,  there  are  some  few  touches  of  himior 
in  Capt.  Rutledge's  saga. 

One  such  Involved  the  profuse  resort  by 
the  POWs  to  four-letter  words  to  hurl  at 
their  guards.  Rutledge  said  they  would  take 
pleasure  in  cursing  the  keepers  with  a  smile 
on  their  lips  so  the  captors,  knowing  no 
English,  would  be  Ignorant  of  what  names  ' 
they  were  being  called. 

Amusingly,  the  increasingly  more  reli- 
gious naval  officer  and  his  cellmate  for  a 
whUe — ^Alr  Force  Capt.  George  McKnlght — 
tried  to  reform  their  barracks  language  with 
"a  pact." 
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"One  day  G«orge  and  I  made  a  pact,"  Rut- 
ledge  recalls.  "We  woiUd  start  on  Sunday  and 
go  seven  days:  we  would  each  keep  track  of 
the  other's  swear  words,  numbering  them, 
and  the  person  with  the  fewest  slips  would 
receive  a  precious  banana  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  We  may  have  had  to  steal  the  banana 
from  a  careless  guard,  but  we  weren't  working 
on  a  cure  for  stealing  that  week!" 

While  Capt.  Rutledge  languished  In  Hanoi. 
Phyllis  lived  out  her  years  in  her  own  private 
hell.  Prom  the  fateful  day  she  learned  from 
a  Navy  chaplain  that  Howard  was  missing 
in  action  to  the  wondrous  night  when  she 
saw  him  walk  off  the  C-141.  her  life  was  one 
crisis  after  another.  In  many  ways  typical  of 
the  plight  of  those  brave  women  who  waited 
so  long  and  so  courageously  for  their  loved 
ones  to  return. 

There  was  the  pressure  of  suddenly  being 
faced  with  the  total  responslbUlty  of  raising 
Jour  chUdren— the  oldest  15.  And  the  sick 
people  who  prey  on  those  who  are  suffering, 
like  the  anonymous  foreign  tea  bag  received 
In  the  mall  by  Howard's  mother  and  ad- 
dressed to  Howard's  father  who  had  died 
■hortly  before  Rutledge  was  shot  down. 

After  searching  for  hidden  meanings  In 
hope  that  It  was  some  kind  of  message  from 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Rutledge  sent  It  to  the 
Navy  only  to  find  that  other  military  families 
In  similar  straits  had  received  these  sick 
little  gifts. 

Yet.  It  seemed  the  fates  were  especially  out 
to  get  Phyllis  Rutledge.  Two  years  after  How- 
ard was  reported  as  an  MIA,  Phyllis  lost  her 
mother. 

Then,  on  July  4, 1968,  tragedy  struck  again. 
The  family  was  spending  the  day  at  the 
l,each — swimming  and  picnicking.  Plfteen- 
year-old  John  Rutledge,  the  Rutledge's  lone 
son,  dove  Into  the  surf  and  struck  hU  head 
on  a  submerged  rock.  Although  dragged 
ashore  by  an  unidentified  black  youth,  the 
reetilt  was  almost  enough  to  drive  Phyllis 
over  the  brink  of  despair.  "Mrs.  Rutledge," 
said  the  doctor,  "your  son  Is  paralyzed  from 
the  neck  down.  He  Is  alive  but  wUl  probably 
never  move  again." 

Mrs.  Rutledge  goes  on  to  describe  her  life 
of  doubt  leading  to  the  moment  when,  after 
all  but  giving  up  hope  for  Howard's  safety 
and  without  warning,  she  received  a  seven- 
line  letter  from  Hanoi  written  by  her  hus- 
band. She  details  how  she  had  almost  lost 
her  faith,  and  how  her  friends,  some  of  whom 
she  had  never  known  and  others  she  will 
never  know,  helped  pull  her  through. 

And  finally  she  shares  with  the  readers 
her  moments  of  anxiety — waiting  by  the  tele- 
vision screen  for  a  glimpse  of  Capt.  Rutledge 
as  he  stepped  down  from  the  C-141  and  of 
happiness  when  they  embraced  upon  bis  re- 
turn to  San  Diego. 

There  is  a  footnote  to  the  story  of  Capt. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Rutledge.  WhUe  In  Hanoi, 
the  pilot  made  several  promises  to  himself. 
One  of  these  was  "I  promised  God  that  the 
first  Sunday  of  my  return  to  freedom  I  would 
take  my  family  to  their  home  church.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  I  would  walk  to  the 
front,  confess  my  faith  In  Christ,  and  take 
my  responsible  place  as  a  member  there  with 
my  family.  .  .  ." 

On  February  18,  six  days  after  his  release, 
Capt.  Rutledge  kept  his  vow.  Joining  the  First 
Southern  Baptist  Church  of  Clalremont  In 
California.  According  to  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Foley  Jr.,  the  pastor,  five  others  In  the  au- 
dience that  day,  moved  by  the  captain's  testi- 
monial, "were  Inspired  to  accept  the  Ixxxl." 

The  warrior  had  come  home  to  bis  coimtry 
and  to  bis  God,  and  he  brought  something 
back  to  each. 
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HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  marks  a 
new  era  in  agricultural  policy.  It  em- 
bodies new  smd  forward-looking  con- 
cepts that  I  believe  will  enhance  domes- 
tic food  production  and  simultaneously 
assure  the  American  farmer  a  fair  re- 
turn on  his  investment.  This  landmark 
legislation  may  not  represent  all  that  we 
would  like  but  it  is  a  very  significant  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  originator  of  the  1973  act. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Charles 
P.  Brannan  had  the  foresight  and  imag- 
ination to  propose  supports  fo-  farm 
incomes  rather  than  farm  prices.  It  is 
this  basic  concept  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
what  has  evolved  at  last  into  our  national 
farm  and  food  policy. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  insert  into 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  article  that 
originally  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  was  reprinted  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Union 
Parmer  which  recognizes  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  great  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  my  good  friend,  Charles  F.  Brannan. 
"BaANNAN  Plan"  Pleases  Bkannan 
(ByEdwlnL.  Dale.  Jr.) 

It  took  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
Charles  F.  Brannan  was  a  happy  man  today. 

It  was  Mr.  Brannan.  as  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciUture  under  President  Truman  who  first 
proposed  In  1949  the  radically  different 
method  of  supporting  farm  tocome  that 
finally  reached  fruition  In  the  farm  bUl 
signed  today. 

Mr.  Brannan.  now  69  years  old,  Is  general 
counsel  to  the  National  Farmers  Union  with 
offices  In  Denver.  Asked  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view If  he  was  pleased  by  the  new  bUl,  he 
replied,  "I  svire  am." 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  fun  watching  It  this 
year."  he  said.  "Back  then  It  was  called  the 
'Infamous  Brannan  plan.' " 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Richard  M.  Nixon  as  President  signed 
today's  legislation  voted  with  the  majority 
of  the  Ho\ise  against  a  provision  of  the  then- 
pending  farm  bill  that  contained  a  Bran- 
nan-plan  experiment. 

For  40  years  the  Oovemment  has  sup- 
ported farm  prices,  not  farm  Incomes.  It  has 
done  this  by  restricting  acreage  to  avert 
oversupply.  and  by,  In  effect,  buying  up  part 
of  the  crop  when  necessary  to  keep  the  price 
from  dropping  below  the  desired  level.  That 
Is  how  the  once-huge  Government-owned 
surpluses  were  accumulated. 

The  Brannan  approach  supports  farm  In- 
comes, not  prices.  A  "target  price"  Is  estab- 
lished by  law  for  the  main  crops — wheat, 
feed  grains  and  cotton.  The  farmer  sells  his 
crops  for  whatever  the  market  wUl  bring. 
If  his  average  prices  fall  below  the  legally 
established  targets,  the  Oovemment  sends 
him  a  check  for  the  difference,  with  a  limit 
In  the  bUl  of  $20,000  per  farmer. 

The  new  plan  has  several  advantages.  In 
the  view  of  Its  advocates,  as  follows: 

If  production  Is  high  and  prices  drop,  con- 
sumers get  the  full  benefit  of  the  price  de- 


cline, though  as  taxpayers  there  can  be  a  cost 
to  them. 

Farmers,  with  an  assured  mcome.  can 
safely  plant  all  their  acres.  This  Is  crucial 
now  when  maximum  production  Is  needed  to 
help  bring  down  soaring  food  prices. 

With  prices  high  as  at  present — and  many 
experts  believe  they  will  remain  well  above 
the  new  "target"  prices  at  least  through 
1975 — the  new  program  l3  virtually  costless 
to  the  government  and  the  taxpayer. 

The  program  Is  simple  and  does  not  re- 
quire complicated  mechanisms  such  as  the 
present  "bread  tax"  on  wheat,  payments  to 
farmers  for  leaving  acres  Idle,  export  sub- 
sidies and  the  like. 

This  bill,  says  Don  Paarlberg,  director  of 
economics  \n  the  Agriculture  Department, 
"gets  rid  of  all  the  junk  accumulated  over 
the  years." 

"The  bin,"  Mr.  Paarlberg  added  with  a 
smile  the  other  day.  "amounts  to  unintended 
euthanasia  for  the  old  farm  programs." 

How  did  It  finally  come  about  after  all  these 
years? 

The  Nixon  Administration  did  not  propose 
the  change,  though  Mr.  Paarlberg  and  his 
chief.  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  Earl  L.  Bute, 
are  among  persons  who  are  now  enthusiastic 
about  It. 

Chief  credit  for  t^e  change  apparently  goes 
t3  a  Republican  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
Milton  R.  Young,  who  was  a  freshman  in  the 
Senate  when  Mr.  Brannan  first  proposed  the 
plan.  At  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  in  early  May  this  year. 
Mr.  Young  suggested  the  new  approach  for 
wheat,  and  the  committee  quickly  expanded 
bis  Idea  to  Include  feed  grains  and  cotton. 

There  was  little  opposition  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  also 
quickly  embraced  the  Idea. 

The  basic  explanation  for  this,  however, 
was  not  sheer  Intellectual  appeal  but  the 
sudden  Increase  In  prices  of  the  crops  In- 
volved. This  meant  that  the  Brannan  type 
of  approach  would  cost  very  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  It  became  a  better  way  than  the  old 
programs  for  Inducing  farmers  to  take  the 
risk  of  planting  to  their  full  capacity. 

Secretcury  Butz  estimated  today  that  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  programs  for  these 
basic  crops,  which  was  $4-bllllon  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  would  drop  to  less  than  tSOO- 
mllllon  for  next  year's  crops  and  perhaps 
would  be  "nothing." 

What  are  the  flaws? 

There  Is  essentially  only  one,  but  It 
troubles  some  government  officials.  It  Is  the 
potentially  huge,  and  open-ended,  cost  of  the 
program  If  crop  surpluses  and  sharply  lower 
prices  should  reappear. 

For  example,  Gary  L.  Seevers.  a  member  of 
the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  noting 
that  "our  aim  is  the  largest  possible  output." 
said  he  could  foresee  a  time  when  supply  and 
demand  seemed  to  be  coming  Into  better 
balance,  with  some  possibility  cf  a  drop  In 
prices  below  the  targets. 

Mr.  Seevers  said  that  under  strong  pres- 
sure from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  Is  always  worried  about  gov- 
ernment spending,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture might  then  exercise  his  right  under  the 
law  to  order  a  cutback  In  acreage  and  hence 
production — a  cutback  that  Is  enforced  by 
denying  the  cash  payments  to  farmers  that 
do  not  comply. 

"We  coxild  be  right  back  In  shortages," 
Mr.  Seevers  said  recently.  Herbert  Stein. 
chairman  cf  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, once  called  the  bUl  "terrible,"  though 
he  commented  at  a  time  when  the  target 
prices  In  the  law  seemed  likely  to  be  much 
higher  than  those  In  the  final  Version  of  the 
bill.  It  was  only  a  reduction  of  the  targets 
from  the  original  Senate  levels  that  averted 
a  Presidential  veto. 
In  any  case,  a  wholly  new  type  of  farm 
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program  for  the  main  crops  will  begin  next 
jear.  and  It  could  remain  well  past  the  four- 
year  life  of  the  bill  Mr.  Nixon  signed.  Re- 
minded of  Mr.  Brannan  and  his  long-ago 
Democratic  proposal,  Mr.  Paarlberg  said,  "He 
'ought  to  be  pleased,  it's  his  program." 


U.S.  NAVAL  STRENGTH  SHOULD 
BE  MAINTAINED 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or    MARTXANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  September  5,  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  prior  to  the  congres- 
sional recess  the  House  passed  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill 
leaving  intact  the  full  $1.5  billion  re- 
quested for  the  Trident  submarine  proj- 
ect in  fiscal  yeax  1974. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  will  shortly  be  debating  this 
measure,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
move  underway  to  slash  $885  million 
earmarked  for  the  Trident  submarine 
program  from  this  legislation:  a  move 
which  may  prove  to  be  penny  wise  but 
pound  foolish. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  an  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital, 
for  I  wholeheartedly  agree  that — 

There  Is  no  room,  and  there  can  be  no 
room,  for  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  would 
weaken  this  country  to  the  point  at  which 
major  foreign  adversaries,  such  as  Chixui 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  tempted 
to  undertake  the  kinds  of  risky  ventiires 
that  have  placed  the  world  close  to  disaster 
In  the  past  and  could  do  so  again  in  the 
future. 

If  we  are  to  emasculate  our  defense 
forces  In  the  name  of  "economy"  we 
should  consider  the  total  costs  involved. 
While  $885  miUlon  is  indeed  a  sizable 
figure,  we  must  consider  the  cost — not 
merely  in  dollars  but  in  human  life  and 
tragedy — of  another  war  precipitated  by 
unnecessary  weakness  on  our  part.  It  is 
trite  yet  poignantly  true  that  In  matters 
of  defense  an  oimce  of  protection  can  be 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  It  is  a  lesson  of 
history  that  we  should  not  forget — one 
which  is  eCfectively  articulated  in  the 
editorial  which  I  insert  in  the  Ricord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
VS.  Naval  Stsbngth  Shottlo  bk  Maintained 

The  latest  edition  of  Jane's  Fighting  Ships, 
the  bible  of  international  Naval  strength, 
indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union's  Navy  may 
for  the  first  time  In  history  be  number  one. 

That  this  could  happen,  that  Jane's  could 
even  consider  the  possibility,  is  a  shocking 
reflection  on  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  armed  forces,  and  especially  the  Navy, 
are  getting  the  short  end  of  the  budgetary 
stick   In   Washington. 

The  problem  of  course  Is  that  same  old 
bogey,  the  Vietnam  War,  a  national  catas- 
trophe of  such  vast  prc^>ortlons  that  It  stag- 
gers the  mind.  For  it  seems  clear  that  the  end 
result  of  Vietnam  will  have  been  not  only  to 
weaken  this  country  morally  and  financially, 
but  to  weaken  it  physically  as  well. 

The  Congress,  with  good  reason  it  must  be 
admitted,    is   clearly   determined    that   VS. 
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forces  will  not  again  be  put  into  battle  for 
Irrelevant  or  marginal  political  objectives. 
And  Congress  is  also  deeply  disturbed  by 
revelation  after  revelation  of  deceit  and  fab- 
rication about  military  operations.  That  these 
deceits  have  been  perpetrated  mainly  by  high 
ranking  civilians  Is  Increasingly  beside  the 
point,  the  point  being  that  to  a  large  degree 
the  military  is  Kolng  to  take  the  brunt  of  the 
reaction. 

This  Is  unfortxinate  Indeed  for  the  world 
in  yean  to  come  is  not  suddenly  going  to 
become  a  paradise.  Earth  is  a  dangerous 
place:  most  of  the  people  who  live  on  this 
planet  are  hungry  and  unhappy,  and  the 
chances  for  conflict  continue  to  be  great. 

No  one  can  fault  President  Nixon  for  open- 
ing new  lines  of  communication  to  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  better  by  far  to  be 
talking  to  our  adversaries  than  not  talking 
to  them.  But  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
this  country  to  develop  the  notion,  as  many 
on  the  radical  left  have  done,  that  a  line  of 
communication  is  the  same  as  a  permanent 
friendship. 

The  fact  is  that  the  surest  way  to  provide 
a  futtire  war  is  for  either  the  Russians  or  the 
Chinese  to  get  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  is  weak  and  can  be  had,  or  worse,  can 
be  bluffed  successfuUy. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  right  now.  In 
the  wake  of  Vietnam,  and  in  the  light  of  an 
Illegal  and  unconstitutional  to  say  nothing 
of  profoundly  stupid  action  in  Cambodia, 
the  chances  of  the  United  States  military  and 
credibility  being  taken  seriously  in  the  near 
future  are  not  too  good.  Unless,  that  is,  the 
question  Is  one  of  genuine  and  meaningful 
and  direct  national  security,  and  not  Just  an 
attempt  to  maintain  Influence  or  some  simi- 
lar unspeclfic  objective. 

This  means  that  It  Is  more  Important  than 
ever  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  suf- 
ficient military  strength  to  provide  the  de- 
terrent effect  that  has  avoided  a  major  world 
war  for  the  last  quarter  century. 

Such  strength  must  begin  with  the  Navy's 
submerged  missile  systems  and  be  backed  up 
with  other  expensive  hardware.  Yet  at  the 
moment  It  Is  the  hardware  that  Is  being  cut 
whUe  skyrocketing  personnel  costs  are  eating 
up  larger  and  larger  percentages  of  the 
budget. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  problem. 
But  one  answer  that  we  can  not  afford  Is 
simply  an  all  out  reduction  of  U.S.  military 
capability.  There  Is  plenty  of  room  to  discuss 
methods  of  Increasing  efficiency,  the  reduc- 
tion of  overlapping  strategic  forces,  and  other 
technical  and  strategic  matters  of  continu- 
ing importance. 

But  there  Is  no  room,  and  there  can  be  no 
room,  for  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  would 
weaken  this  country  to  the  point  at  which 
major  foreign  adversaries,  such  as  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  tempted  to  un- 
dertake the  kinds  of  risky  ventures  that  have 
placed  the  world  close  to  disaster  In  the  past 
and  could  do  so  again  In  the  future. 

The  old  advice  about  keeping  powder  dry 
and  carrying  a  big  stick  is  more  applicable 
than  ever  in  today's  dangerous  nuclear 
world. 


DEDICATION  OP  CHATPIELD  DAM 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  coLoaAOo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 15, 1973,  the  Chatfleld  Dam  was  ded- 
icated. This  represented  the  culmination 
of  many  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  a 
great  number  of  Coloradans  who  recog- 
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nlze  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
metropolitan  Denver  area  from  the  rav- 
ages of  flash  flooding. 

Located  at  the  confluence  of  Plum 
Creek  and  the  South  Platte  River,  the 
Chatfleld  Dam  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  the  threats  of  devas- 
tating floods  such  as  the  one  which 
caused  over  $325  million  worth  of  dam- 
age in  the  Denver  area  alone  in  1965. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication.  T^ce 
President  Agnew  spoke  to  the  need  for 
flood  control,  environmental  quality,  and 
sound  land  use  cantrols.  I  believe  his 
timely  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  am,  ac- 
cordingly, inserting  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Address  bt  the  Vice  PaxsroENT  op  the  United 
States 

I  always  enjoy  coming  to  Denver.  Plying 
across  the  plains  and  seeing  your  modern  city 
set  against  the  backdrop  of  the  snow-capped 
Rockies  leads  one  to  understand  the  enduring 
and  powerful  attraction  of  the  West. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  live  in  Colorado,  the  natural  beauty 
of  yotur  State  is  a  very  real  part  of  your 
everyday  lives.  It  provides  a  constant  source 
of  enjoyment  and  Inspiration  and,  because 
you  live  close  to  nature,  your  appreciation  of 
its  marvels  is  heightened.  But  also  because 
you  live  close  to  nature,  you  possess  a  very 
realistic  understanding  of  its  often  unex- 
pected, inscrutable  ways.  You  are  profoundly 
aware  that  nature  can  cause  devastation  and 
human  misery.  And  that  is  the  reason  we 
are  here  today. 

The  Platte  River  stretching  before  us  can 
illustrate  both  the  benign  and  the  malevolent 
in  nature.  The  South  Platte  was  a  well- 
traveled  route  to  the  West  for  the  early  set- 
tlers. It  offers  them  a  convenient  road,  as 
well  as  firewood,  shade,  protection,  food  and 
many  other  natural  attractions.  Communi- 
ties such  as  Denver  sprang  up  at  its  more 
favorable  crossing  points.  Yet  along  with  its 
advantages,  the  river  also  harbored  many 
dangers.  Its  shifting  quicksand  made  for  a 
treacherous  crossing,  and  the  first  settlers  of 
Denver  were  warned  by  the  Indians  that  they 
had  chosen  a  hazardous  site  for  their  new 
community. 

The  South  Platte  had  a  history  of  flash 
flooding.  Too  often  its  deceptively  placid 
waters  had  broken  loose,  leaving  destruction 
and  chaos  in  their  wake.  Yet  never  was  this 
danger  as  great  as  on  the  night  of  Jime  16. 
1965,  when  the  ram-swollen  Platte  exploded 
with  a  fury  that  brought  about  the  worst 
disaster  in  the  history  of  Denver. 

The  flood  caused  over  $325  million  worth 
of  damage  in  the  Denver  area  alone.  TTjou- 
sands  of  homes  and  businesses  were  lost, 
power  and  communications  were  disrupted, 
water  and  sewer  systems  endangered  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  more  than  a  mUlion 
citizens  Jeopardized. 

Perhaps  even  more  far-reaching  were  the 
costs  Inflicted  in  terms  of  human  anguish 
and  misery.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  resiliency 
of  the  human  spirit  that  those  stricken  by 
the  flood  found  courage  within  themselves 
to  rebuild  anew  from  the  ruins  of  what,  tor 
many,  represented  the  dreams  and  hard  work 
of  a  lifetime. 

But  if  one  single  factor  kept  them  going, 
it  was  the  hope  that  measures  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  future  recurrence  of  the 
tragedy.  As  far  back  as  1950,  Congress  had 
authorized  money  for  flood  control  to  this 
area,  but  there  was  an  apparent  lack  of  pub- 
lic pressure  to  develc^  a  workable  project  so 
the  funds  lay  dormant  until  the  tragedy  of 
1965  energized  the  people.  Something  had  to 
be  done  to  remove  this  threat  if  rebuilding 
efforts  were  to  go  forward.  Mr.  Jack  Shapiro 
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and  his  group  recognized  that  and  they  went 
to  work. 

The  new  dam  before  us  today  Is  proof  that 
something  was  done.  This  dam  came  not  from 
a  mere  governmental  appropriation.  It  came 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
themselves.  That  Is  where  the  Chatfleld  story 
really  began  and  that  Is  where  the  initiative 
for  all  great  endeavors  In  our  society  must 
develop.  Unless  citizens  are  willing  to  press 
their  demands  and  share  the  responsibility 
for  arriving  at  desired  goals,  then  govern- 
ment cannot  serve  them  well. 

Unfortunately,  many  citizens  today  erro- 
neously feel  that  there  is  little  they  can  do 
to  stimulate  Improvement.  They  automati- 
cally Icok  to  government  to  identify  the 
problems  and  provide  the  solutions.  But  gov- 
ernment cannot  shoulder  all  the  burdens. 
Government  Is  limited  In  its  resources  and 
energies.  Moreover,  when  government  falls  to 
meet  the  demands  made  of  it,  some  citizens 
become  frustrated,  alienated.  The  surest  anti- 
dote to  alienation  is  involvement,  and  those 
of  you  who  have  participated  In  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  project  have  seen  the  achieve- 
ment that  is  possible  when  concerned  citizens 
commit  themselves  and  press  their  demands 
in  a  responsible  manner. 

I  realize  that  it  has  been  a  long,  hard 
struggle.  But  when  you  have  the  kind  of  re- 
sponsive leadership  In  the  private  sector  that 
Denver  has,  and  the  effective  professionalism 
of  public  servants  such  as  Senator  Peter 
Domlnick  and  Governor  Love,  Congressmen 
Brotzman  and  Gordon  Allott,  to  mention  a 
few.  who  worked  on  this  project  from  its  in- 
ception and,  of  course,  the  current  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Vanderhoof,  a  good  result 
is  assured.  That  combination  gained  a  mo- 
mentum all  Its  own,  a  momentum  that 
moved  the  construction  forward  and  got  the 
Job  done.  The  local.  State  and  Federal  co- 
operation that  completed  this  project  exem- 
plifies the  spirit  of  the  New  Federalism  which 
the  Nixon  Administration  believes  in.  We 
commend  all  of  you  for  proving  that  Federal- 
ism works  and  works  well. 

There  Is  another  concept  we  believe  in  that 
you  have  also  applied  effectively  In  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  the  Chatfleld  Dam.  I  am 
referring  to  the  need  In  our  country  today  to 
strike  a  balance  between  necessary  growth 
and  environmental  protection.  You  in  Colo- 
rado have  a  special  interest  In  preserving  the 
natural  beauty  and  resources  with  which 
yotir  State  has  been  so  richly  endowed.  I  am 
encouraged  to  see  that  you  have  found  a 
proper  balance  in  this  project  and  that  the 
cooperation  of  responsible  environmental 
groups — many  of  whose  representatives  have 
been  invited  here  today — have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Imnortant  features  protective  of  the 
environment  to  be  incorporated  into  this 
project 

For  example,  I  understand  that  trees  were 
planted  well  In  advance  of  completion  to  pro- 
vide the  Blue  Heron  that  have  traditionally 
nested  here  with  a  new  home  to  move  to 
once  the  area  Is  flooded.  Moreover,  I  under- 
stand that,  along  with  Its  primary  purpose 
of  flood  control,  the  Dam  will  also  provide 
facilities  for  boating,  flshing,  camping,  hik- 
ing and  other  recreational  activities  for  the 
people  It  protects.  Clearly  you  have  shown 
that  progress  need  not  mean  the  destruction 
of  nature  but  rat^er  a  better  way  of  harness- 
ing the  destructive  aspects  of  nature  so  that 
its  advantages  and  beauties  can  be  enjoyed 
even  more. 

The  Chatfleld  Dam  is  a  monument  to 
American  vision  and  diligence.  It  was  the 
vision  of  a  better  tomorrow,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  brought  Americans  West  in 
earlier  times.  That  vision  sustained  them  and 
gave  them  the  strength,  determination  and 
courage  to  overcome  the  obstEicIes  they  faced. 
That  diligence  enabled  them  to  settle  com- 
munities like  Denver  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

As  we  dedicate  this  Dam  and  open  the  new 
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chapter  It  represents  in  the  history  of  Den- 
ver's growth,  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
spirit  of  America,  which  played  such  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  this  great  Nation, 
is  alive  and  undlnUntahed  here  along  the 
Platte  River.  i 
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H.R.  10003 — RAILROAD  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaiTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  Congress  will 
act  on  a  bill  to  reorganize  the  bankrupt 
Northeast  railroad  system.  During  this 
reorganization  process,  it  is  inevitable 
that  railroad  service  will  be  terminated 
along  a  substantial  niunber  of  branch 
lines,  creating  severe  but  unavoidable 
hardships  for  the  businesses,  individuals, 
and  communities  served. 

As  a  means  of  softening  this  impact, 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  10003,  a  bill  to 
provide  adjustment  assistance  to  firms, 
workers,  and  communities  adversely 
affected  by  the  termination  of  railroad 
service.  Under  this  program,  fimds  would 
be  available  to  assist  firms  changing 
production  processes  or  using  different 
modes  of  transportation  in  order  to  con- 
tinue local  operation  and  prevent  the 
loss  of  Jobs. 

If  firms  are  forced  to  close  or  move 
elsewhere,  funds  would  be  available  to 
assist  the  affected  employees  and  com- 
munities. This  bill  is  consistent  with 
the  general  philosophy  of  adjustment 
assistance — that  the  Government  should, 
wherever  possible,  minimize  the  unin- 
tentional damage  to  firms  and  individ- 
uals resulting  directly  from  Federal 
policy  decisions. 

The  national  railroad  system  is  a  regu- 
lated industry.  Federal  permission  must 
be  obtained  for  any  changes  in  service 
including  terminations,  reductions  in  the 
number  of  stops  per  station,  and  changes 
in  the  time  schedule.  Federal  policy  de- 
cisions have  forced  individual  railroad 
lines  to  continue  necessary  but  unprofit- 
able service  to  particular  communities, 
and  have  directed  mergers  of  bankrupt 
lines.  In  addition,  discriminatory  tax 
structures  and  Federal  subsidies  of  the 
trucking  and  air  freight  industries 
through  the  construction  of  highways 
and  airports  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  decline  of  railroad  service  in 
the  Northeast.  The  level  of  Federal  in- 
volvement in  the  industry  and  the  de- 
pendence on  raUroad  service  of  many 
major  Northeast  firms  and  communities 
contribute  to  the  compelling  case  f  oi*  ad- 
justment assistance. 

H.R.  10003  will  be  reintroduced  with 
tecluiical  corrections  and  cosponsors  on 
September  13.  Adoption  of  tliis  bill  would 
help  insure  that  the  secondary  impact 
of  branch  line  closings  would  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  regional  rail  sjrstem.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  fully  consider  the  In- 
terests of  the  region,  it  must  have  the 
financial  incentive  to  consider  the  sec- 
ondary effects  of  the  new  railroad  plan. 


The  impact  of  raUroad  reorganization 
in  the  Northeast  is  likely  to  be  severe.  In 
my  district,  the  Sixth  of  Massachusetts, 
over  5.000  Jobs  would  be  affected  if  serv- 
ices were  discontinued  on  the  marginal- 
ly solvent  lines  serving  Amesbury,  Glou- 
cester, Topsfleld.  and  Haverhill.  The 
weakness  of  the  Northeastern  economy 
and  the  base  closings  in  New  England — 
which  will  cost  Massachusetts  12,000 
civilian  Jobs  alone — point  up  the  need  to 
soften  the  Impact  of  railroad  reorganiza- 
tion and  provide  for  long  rxrn  options  to 
speed  the  recovery  process. 

The  bUl  I  have  introduced  would  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Labor,  a 
Railroad  Reorganization  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Administration  charged  with 
coordinating  assistance  to  firms,  work- 
ers, and  communities  adversely  affected 
by  service  terminations.  The  cost  of  the 
bill  would  depend  on  the  number  of  shut- 
downs and  would  provide  a  sensitive 
mechanism  to  compensate  the  areas 
most  heavily  damaged.  This  is  a  program 
we  can  afford,  and  is  a  necessary  and  in- 
tegral element  in  a  final  rail  solution. 
I  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  those  involved  in  the 
urgent  business  of  railroad  reorganiza- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  10003  "The  Railroad  Reorgan- 
ization Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1973." 

ST7MMABT 

Title  I.  Authority  to  implement  ad- 
justment assistance  would  be  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  major  focus 
of  the  bill  is  on  employment  and  ad- 
justment assistance  to  workers.  Eligi- 
bility of  firms  and  communities  would  be 
based  on  emplojmient  figures  as  well. 
Since  the  Department  of  Labor  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  employment,  and 
the  program  must  be  coordinated  by 
one  agency,  to  avoid  duplication  all  au- 
thority should  be  vested  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Title  n,  subtitle  A.  eligibility.  An  in- 
dividual worker  would  be  eligible  for  ad- 
justment assistance  if  he  becomes  or  is 
threatened  with  becoming  unemployed 
or  underemployed  as  a  result  of  discon- 
tinuance or  abandonment  of  any  rail 
service.  Firms  shall  be  eligible  under 
subtitle  B  if  a  significant  number  of  its 
employees  became  or  were  threatened 
with  becoming  unemployed.  A  commu- 
nity would  be  eligible  under  subtitle  4  if 
the  situation  of  a  firm  or  the  relocation 
of  facilities  would  cause  serious  injury 
to  the  economic  base  of  the  community. 

To  speed  the  decisionmaking  process, 
determinations  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  rebut- 
table presumption  whereby  workers  and 
firms  shall  be  deemed  eligible  imless  the 
Secretanr  rules  otheiTvise  within  30 
days  of  the  petition  for  eUgibility.  For 
community  applicants,  the  period  will 
be  90  days. 

Subtitle  B,  assistance  to  firms.  A  firm 
deemed  eligible  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance may,  within  2  years,  file  an  appli- 
cation. Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
filing  the  application,  the  firm  shall  pre- 
sent a  proposal  for  its  economic  adjust- 
ment. Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
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subtitle  consists  of  interim  assistance- 
section  212;  assistance  through  existing 
agencies — section  213;  technical  assist- 
ance— section  214;  and  direct  financial 
assistance — section  215. 

Subtitle  C,  assistance  to  workers.  Ad- 
justment assistance  under  this  subtitle 
consists  of :  Part  II,  readjustment  allow- 
ances; part  m.  training;  part  IV,  health 
Insursmces;  part  V,  relocation  allow- 
ances; and  part  VI,  early  retirement  pay- 
ments. 

Any  adversely  affected  worker  with  at 
least  26  weeks  of  employment  within  the 
past  year  with  a  firm  may  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  Secretary  for  one  or  more 
forms  of  assistance  under  this  subtitle. 
With  respect  to  any  week  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  total  amount  payable  to  an 
adversely  affected  worker  as  remunera- 
tion for  services,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, as  a  training  allowance,  and  as  re- 
adjustment allowance  would  be  equal  to 
100  percent  of  his  prior  average  weekly 
wage.  Payments  of  readjustment  allow- 
ances would  not  be  made  for  more  than 
52  weeks,  unless  the  atlected  worker  Is 
60  years  old  or  is  undergoing  training. 
An  adversely  affected  worker  would  not 
be  entitled  to  any  readjustment  allow- 
ance unless  he  applied  for  training  as- 
sistance and  accepted,  continued  and 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  training 
provided. 

Health  insurance  coverage  would  in- 
sure that  the  worker  would  be  covered 
by  a  policy  representative  of  the  average 
range  of  benefits  offered  by  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  the  coimtry. 

Relocation  allowances  would  be  grant- 
ed only  if  the  worker  could  not  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  find  suitable  employ- 
ment in  the  immediate  commuting  area 
and  had  obtained  a  firm  offer  of  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Adversely  affected  workers  entitled  to 
begin  receiving  retirement  pay  under  a 
pension  plan  within  3  yesu-s  would 
be  eligible  for  early  retirement  pay- 
ments. These  payments  would  terminate 
when  the  worker  became  eligible  for  pen- 
sion benefits. 

Subtitle  D,  assistance  to  communities. 
Within  2  years  after  certification  of  eligi- 
bility, a  community  may  file  an  appli- 
cation and  present  a  proposal  either  sep- 
arately or  in  conjunction  with  firms  and/ 
or  groups  of  workers  for  technical  or  fi- 
nancial assistance.  When  applications 
from  the  same  affected  area  are  not 
made  Jointly,  the  Secretary  would  notify 
all  parties  involved  and  work  out  a  co- 
ordinated adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. 


H-F  CWOIR  MAKES  MARK 
OVERSEAS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxNois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  again  direct  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishment of  a  choir  from  my  district. 
The  Homewood-Flossmoor  Viking  Choir 
has  Just  completed  a  very  successful  tour 
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of    the    Netherlands,    aermaoy,    and 
Prance. 

This  very  effective,  and  notable  group 
of  young  people  were  properly  com- 
mended by  the  Southwest  Messenger 
Press  which  serves  the  communities  In 
south  suburban  Cook  County  in  nibiols. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  article  of 
August  16.  Into  the  Rbcokd. 

The  article  follows: 

H-F  CBon  Makks  Mauc  OmsBAS 

A  midweBt  high  school  choir  oompoaed  of 
100  youtbfxU  singers  bas  made  a  mark  for 
itaelf  In  promoting  understanding  between 
nations.  Tbree  years  ago,  tbls  notable  singing 
group,  r«preaentlng  th«  Homewood-Floes- 
moor  High  School  made  its  first  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Recently,  the 
choir  completed  Its  second  tour — this  time  to 
the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Prance.  Again 
this  outstanding  group  of  young  Americana, 
known  as  tlie  Viking  Choir,  has  shown  our 
friends  overseas  that  America  is  a  land  in 
which  cvUture  and  good  wlU  flourish,  not- 
withstanding some  of  the  sordid  headUnes 
that  always  seem  to  to  take  precedence  over 
thF  constructive  works  of  twwviTi.^ 


SENATOR  CHARLES  PERCY  AND 
CONGRESSMAN  MORRIS  UDALL 
DISCUSS  CAMPAIGN  REFORM  ON 
CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  BRADEMAS' 
"WASHINGTON  INSIGHT*'  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
month  I  moderate  a  televisi(Xi  program 
called  "Washington  Insight"  which  is 
aired  on  station  WSJV-TV  in  South 
Bend-Elkhart,  Ind. 

Yesterday,  September  4,  1973,  on  this 
program,  I  had  the  privilege  of  discuss- 
ing campaign  reform  legislation  with  two 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  leaders  in  the  effort  to  win  passage 
of  such  a  measure — Senators  Charlss 
Pkrct.  Republican  of  Illinois,  and  Caa- 
gressman  Morris  Udall,  Democrat  of 
Arizona. 

Only  today  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert,  in  listing  major 
legislation  cm  which  Congress  should  act 
this  year,  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  a  bill  to  reform  campaign  practices 
and  campaign  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  timeliness 
and  importance  of  this  matter,  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  my  discussion  with  Senator  Percy  and 
Congressman  Udall: 

Washington  Insight:  John  Braoemas,  Mor- 
ris Udall,  and  Charles  Pxkct  oir  Cam- 
paign Revorm  Legislation 

Mr.  Braoeicas.  Welcome  to  another  edition 
of  Washington  Insight.  Watergate  and  othet 
dramatic  events  unfolding  in  Washington 
over  the  last  several  months  have  sharply  in- 
creased the  demand  for  campaign  reform. 
Here  in  Congress,  Senators  and  Congress- 
men have  l>een  proposing  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches on  legislation  affecting  the  way 
campaigns  for  puMlc  office  are  conducted 
and  financed  In  this  country.  The  Senate 
has  already  passed  an  Important  campaign 
reform  bill,  and  some  of  us  in  the  House  of 
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BepreaenUtlTM  hope  that  we  can  tpptov 
similar  legislation  duurlng  the  next  few 
months.  With  me  today  are  two  outstanding 
leaders  in  Congreu.  both  of  wh<»n  have  been 
outspoken  on  the  need  for  campaign  reform. 

Semator  Charles  Percy,  Republican  of  n- 
llnols,  is  serving  his  second  term  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  has  Involved  himself  in  a 
wide  range  of  concerns — ^from  foreign  affairs 
to  the  problems  of  nutrition,  aging,  and  the 
operations  of  government.  Senator  Percy  is 
Often  mentioned  u  a  poaslble  R^ubllcan 
Presidential  candidate  m  1976. 

Morris  K.  Udall,  Democratic  Congressman 
from  ArlBona,  has  been  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous champions  in  the  House  for  campaign 
reform.  Congressman  Udall.  one  of  the  most 
popular  Members  of  the  House,  is  now  serv- 
ing his  fifth  term  here;  he's  won  wide  re- 
spect on  iMth  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his 
energy,  his  wit  and  his  broad  range  of  leg- 
islative Interests.  He  has  recently  published 
a  fascinating  book,  The  Job  of  A  Con- 
gressman. 

Senator  Percy,  let's  begin  by  asking  you. 
sir,  why  there  is  so  much  interest  In  cam- 
paign reform  right  now.  Is  It  Watergate? 

Mr.  PxacT.  There  Isnt  any  question  about 
It,  John.  We  could  never  have  passed  the  bill 
we  did  In  the  Senate  to  reform  campaign 
financing  with  the  speed  that  it  was  passed, 
with  the  overwhelming  vote,  without  Water- 
gate. This  Is  at  least  the  silver  lining  that  Is 
In  that  very  dark  cloud  that  hangs  over  us. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Do  you  agree  with  that.  Mo? 

Mr.  Udall.  Yes.  You  know.  Chuck,  Pve 
often  thoiight  that  especlaUy  in  politics  you 
have  to  sometimes  have  a  very  bad  situation 
occur  before  you  can  do  some  good.  We  des- 
perately needed  ethics  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  We  desperately  needed 
some  kind  of  disclosure.  You  and  I  and  others 
were  making  voluntary  disclosures.  You 
know  why  we  got  these?  We  got  these  because 
of  Adam  PoweU  and  Senator  Thomas  Dodd. 
Without  those  events  giving  the  public  at- 
tention to  it  and  the  impetus  those  events 
caused  we  would  never  have  the  ethics  com- 
mittees and  the  disclosure  that  we  now  have. 

NEW  SENATE  BILL 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Senator  Percy,  you  aUuded 
to  the  bm  passed  by  the  Senate  In  late  July 
for  campaign  reforms.  CoiUd  you  tell  us  what 
some  of  those  major  provisions  are? 

Mr.  Pbsct.  Very  briefly.  John,  we  sent  a  bUl 
which  can  be  perfected  and  Improved,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  House.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
weakened  and  I  certainly  know  that.  In  this 
bipartisan  forum,  we're  going  to  see  no  weak- 
ening on  your  part  of  that  bm.  I  hope  you 
can  even  strengthen  it  further. 

We  first  of  all  eliminate  the  Idea  of  mm- 
tlple  Committees,  which  are  devices  for  pur- 
poses that  we  weU  know.  One  candidate,  one 
committee,  and  that's  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
No  more  of  these  big  cash  contributions. 

We  put  a  limit  of  $50  on  a  cash  contribu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  have  seen  It  reduced  to 
$10  and  had  a  bm  in  to  that  effect,  but  cer- 
tainly no  suitcases  filled  with  money  shoiUd 
be  given  to  candidates  so  far  as  the  Senate 
now  is  concerned. 

ELIMINATE  THE  FAT  CATS 

We  also  put  a  spending  Umlt  of  10^  per 
candidate  per  eligible  voter,  that  is,  in  the 
primary,  and  15<  in  the  general  election. 
That  would  reduce  this  extravagant  waste  of 
money  in  campaigns.  A  $3,000  limitation  Is 
set  on  Individual  or  committee  contribution 
that  can  be  given  to  any  single  candidate  and 
an  overall  family  limit  of  $25,000  for  all  con- 
tributions to  Federal  political  campaigns  In 
a  single  year.  So,  you  eliminate  the  fat  cats 
In  a  sense  owning  and  controlling,  as  the  Im- 
plication is,  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

REQUIRE  FITLL  DISCLOSTTRE 

We  require  that  the  name,  address,  occu- 
pation, place  of  business  be  put  down  on  a 
card  and  clearly  Identify  a  contributor  so  we 
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can't  have  the  poeslbQity  of  overlapping  of 
contributions.  We  do  require,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  and  here 
we  had  an  overwhelming  vote,  on  an  amend- 
ment I  sponsored,  full  financial  disclosure 
for  the  first  time  for  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Mo,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Senate  bUl?  You've  got  a  bill  in  yourself 
called  the  Clean  Elections  Bill.  I  believe. 

Mr.  UoALL.  We  have  over  a  hundred  co- 
sponsors.  Chuck  Percy's  friend,  John  Ander- 
son, who  Is  one  of  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est of  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House, 
and  I  have  over  a  hundred  cosponsors  from 
both  parties.  Here  again,  {»  with  Watergate, 
people  ask,  "What  can  we  do?" 

We  say,  "Get  behind  the  Clean  Elections 
BUI." 

The  Senate  bill  tracks  pretty  well  with 
ours.  We're  out  for  the  basic  same  goals  as 
Senator  Percy  outlined  although  we  don't 
deal  with  this  last  matter  of  disclosure.  We 
already  have  a  more  far-reaching  disclosure 
rule  In  the  House  than  In  the  Senate. 

THE  1971  CAMPAIGN  REFORM  BOX.  "iNEFFKCnVX" 

Mr.  Brademas.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this, 
before  we  get  into  a  discussion,  gentlemen, 
of  the  major  provisions  that  we  have  to  pay 
attention  to.  Congress  did  pass  In  1971  a  cam- 
paign reform  law  and  some  say,  had  It  not 
been  for  that  law,  we  would  not  have  uncov- 
ered the  campaign  abuses  that  are  now  being 
revealed.  Why  do  we  need  a  new  law  since 
we   have   that  one  on  the   books?   Senator? 

Mr.  Pebct.  It  was  totally  Ineffective  as 
Watergate  proved.  The  provisions  that  I  have 
outlined  that  are  In  the  Senate  bill  are  not 
now  In  law.  They  should  be  In  law  and  over- 
whelmingly the  Senate  has  said  they  must 
be  in  law.  And  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
concur. 

Mr.  Udall.  I  don't  think  quite  as  harshly 
of  the  1971  law.  It  has  some  deficiencies  and 
they  ought  to  be  closed.  The  Senators'  bill 
has  loopholes  which  need  closing  and  we 
want  to.  too.  The  present  law  was  a  great 
Improvement  over  that  monologue  we  bad 
for  50  years,  which  never  resulted  In  a  prose- 
cution of  any  kind.  There  were  really  two 
points,  however,  about  the  1971  campaign 
reform  act  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

One,  there  was  connivance  in  both  parties 
to  delay  the  effectiveness  of  that  law  until 
April  7  of  our  election  year,  and  this  Is  why 
you  had  people  running  around  with  suit- 
cases in  the  middle  of  the  night  trying  to 
beat  the  April  7  deadline.  So  the  new  law 
never  had  a  complete  test  of  a  complete  elec- 
tion cycle. 

Second,  the  law  was  Ineffective  In  terms  of 
enforcement.  That  law  put  the  enforcement 
in  the  hands,  as  far  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, of  politicians  or  appointees  of  poli- 
ticians. One,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  made  the 
decision  whether  to  enforce  the  law  as  re- 
gards to  Presidential  elections.  And  then  of- 
ficers of  the  House  and  Senate  decided 
whether  to  enforce  it  with  regard  to  the 
House  and  Senate  candidates.  We  all  agreed 
on  one  point:  that  enforcement  of  that  law 
has  got  to  be  taken  over  by  a  bipartisan, 
non-partisan.  Independent  Federal  elections 
commission.  They  can  supervise  it,  publicize 
the  facts  and  take  action  as  necessary. 

Mr.  PXRCT.  Incidentally,  we've  accepted 
your  suggestion  on  that.  That  provision  is 
in  the  bill  that  is  now  over  in  the  House. 
This  is  a  key  reform. 

Mr.  Brademas.  How  does  that  work.  Sena- 
tor, in  the  Senate  bill? 

AGREE   ON    OVERSIGHT   COMMISSION 

Mr.  PiBCT.  A  seven  man  election  commis- 
sion that  has  absolute  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  supervise  the  election.  One  mem- 
ber would  be  the  Controller  Oeneral.  with 
the  six  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TTdaix.  In  our  bill,  we  have  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  House,  two  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  and  two  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  then,  as  I  recall  It,  the  Controller  Oen- 
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eral  as  the  seventh  member  of  the  commis- 
sion 

You  see,  that's  really  vital.  There  were 
hundreds  of  plain  violations  of  this  1971  law 
this  last  time.  Where  do  you  send  them  to 
determine  prosecution?  You  send  them  to 
the  Justice  Department.  And  the  head  of  the 
Justice  Department  Is  either  going  to  be  a 
Democrat  or  he's  going  to  be  a  Republican, 
and  he  shouldn't  be  a  political  figure  be- 
cause you  can't  win.  If  the  President's  At- 
torney Oeneral  prosecutes  Republicans,  they 
say.  Just  a  minute,  you're  one  of  us.  If  he 
prosecutes  Democrats,  the  defendant  says, 
oh,  this  is  political  prosecution.  So  you  need 
to  get  the  enforcement  of  law  completely  out 
of  the  political  process. 

Mr.  PiRCT.  I  think  you  will  find,  though, 
that  the  Senate  method  of  appointing  the 
commission  is  more  consistent  with  what  you 
havf  expressed. 

bHOXTLO  THE  PXTBLIC  FINANCE  CAMPAIGNS? 

I'd  like  to  ask  both  of  you  one  question — 
a  Judgment  factor  of  both  of  you  If  I  could. 
In  the  Senate,  the  great  debate  was  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  public  financing  out 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  of  campaigns. 
Overwhelmingly,  the  Senate  was  not  ready 
to  move  m  this  direction,  particularly  when 
wc  have  an  unbalanced  budget.  But  the 
thought  was  expressed,  and  I  expressed  it 
as  an  amendment,  to  this  blU  where  we 
would  double  the  tax  credit  from  the  exist- 
ing level,  from  $12.60  to  (25.00  for  individ- 
uals and  double  that  for  couples,  and 
double  the  tax  deductions  from  $50  to  $100 
for  individuals  and  from  $100  to  $200  for  a 
couple. 

This  would  encourage  smaller  contribu- 
tions; It  would  encourage  them  because  re- 
gardless of  the  Income  of  the  person  they 
can  well  afford  to  do  It.  As  long  as  they  are 
paying  any  tax,  they  would  get  a  tax  credit. 
If  they  are  in  low  Income  levels,  yet  they 
would  not  lose  control  of  which  party  they 
want  to  give  It  to  or  which  individual,  which 
to  me  Is  better  really  than  public  financing. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Now,  maybe  you  could  com- 
ment on  the  Senator's  question  and  also  talk 
about  why  the  tax  credit  apparently  hasn't 
worked  as  effectively  as  it  should? 

THE  FINANCINO  TAX  CaSDIT  T7NDERUSED 

Mr.  Udaix.  Well,  I  don't  think  It's  been 
widely  enough  publicized  yet,  John,  and 
there  Is  an  important  underlying  psycholog- 
ical principle  here.  Our  tax  laws  say  when 
you  give  to  your  church,  that's  good.  It  says 
people  ought  to  give  to  churches.  It  says 
when  you  give  to  the  Red  Cross  and  educa- 
tional Institutions,  we  allow  you  to  deduct 
that  and  that's  good. 

But  political  giving  has  always  been  con- 
sidered kind  of  dirty  and  underhanded.  It 
has  a  bad  name.  And  I  think  a  tax  credit 
Idea  ought  to  be  publicized,  expanded  the 
way  the  Senate  has  in  its  new  bill,  to  say  to 
the  public  that,  under  our  laws,  giving  to 
political  parties  Is  good  and  wrap  a  mantle 
of  righteousness  about  It  and  bring  a  lot  of 
little  people  Into  It  who  have  had  a  view  that 
political  giving  Isn't  sound. 

But  I  do  think  that  we've  got  to  move  some 
way  towards  public  financing  and  the  tax 
credit  Idea  is  a  beginning  because  It  permits 
you  to  say,  rather  than  sending  to  Uncle 
Sam  $60— for  a  husband  and  wife — In  our 
taxes  this  year,  we  send  this  $50  to  the 
Republican  Committee  or  to  John  Brademas' 
campaign  In  Indiana  . .  . 

Mr.  Braoemas.  I  like  that  idea. 
Mr.  Udaix.  Or  wherever  we  want  to  put  It. 
But  I  do  think  that  we  have  to  begin  to 
move  towards  public  financing  and  we  had  a 
new  idea  here  in  the  Hoxise  that  I  think 
solves  a  lot  of  the  old  problems  that  have  al- 
ways been  raised  when  you  get  Into  public 
financing. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Now  exactly  how  did  your 

public  financing  proposal  work.  Senator?  You 

offered  an  amendment  for  public  financing? 

Mr.  Percy.  Well,  I  offered  an  amendment 
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but  as  you  well  know,  and  I  knew  I  would. 
I  ran  smack  dab  Into  a  brick  wall,  a  con- 
stitutional question.  Senator  Long,  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  rightfully  raised 
the  question.  We  can't  put  that  amendment 
on  this  bill  because  that's  a  revenue  amend- 
ment, and  the  Constitution  provides  that 
only  the  House  can  originate  such  a  bill. 

My  purpose  In  doing  so  was  public  educa- 
tion, to  emphasize  the  point,  and  germane- 
ness really  would  say  it  ought  to  go  onto  a 
campaign  bill,  but  It  is  a  revenue  matter 
affecting  taxes. 

So  I  agreed  after  a  deliberate  amount  of 
debate  that  it  would  go  as  a  separate  amend- 
ment on  the  first  revenue  bill  that  we  get 
from  the  House,  and  then  it  would  go  back  to 
conference.  And  I  hope  that  would  double 
what  we  now  have  and  we  want  to  see  that  it 
gets  more  prominence,  given  public  educa- 
tion, because  this  is  a  painless,  low-cost  way 
for  everyone  to  finance  candidates  and  par- 
ties of  their  own  choice. 

But  the  odd  thing  Is — because  this  bill  that 
we  sent  over,  the  Campaign  Practice  BUI,  is 
not  even  scheduled  for  hearings  In  the  House 
imtll  September,  and  we'll  have  a  revenue 
bill  from  you  in  September — the  Percy 
Amendment  will  go  on  that  bill  and  It  will 
come  over,  and  with  your  support  and  help  it 
win  be  enacted  into  law  long  before  the 
Campaign  Bill. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  think  we're  being  lobbied 
here.  Mo,  but  I  wont  resist. 

Mr.  Pesct.  We  hope  It's  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mo,  what  does  your  Clean 
Elections  Bin  have  to  say  with  respect  to 
this  matter  of  pubUc  financing? 

changeover  to  public  riNANcnto  with 

MATCHING    PATMENTS 

Mr.  Udall.  I  think  eventually  this  country 
will  get  toward  the  British  system.  And  even 
Puerto  Rico  and  a  lot  of  free  countries  have 
the  public,  the  treasury,  the  taxpayers,  fi- 
nance elections  rather  than  the  special  in- 
terests that  we  have  now. 

And  I  think  we'll  get  there,  but  I  have 
never  believed  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
Just  draw  the  line:  today  we  have  private 
financing,  tomorrow  we're  going  to  switch  to 
a  complete  system  of  public  financing. 

But  we  suggest  a  mix;  we  say,  let's  move 
toward  it  graduaUy,  let's  try  it  out  and  here's 
a  way  we  can  do  it.  We  say,  you,  John 
Brademas.  If  you  can  raise  a  thousand  dollar* 
in  $50  or  less  chimks.  If  you  can  get  20 
people  to  give  you  $50,  you  must  be  a  serious 
candidate  with  some  broad  base,  and  the 
Federal  government  will  match  that  thou- 
sand dollars. 

If  you  come  back  with  another  list  of  peo- 
ple who've  given  you  a  thousand,  we'll  match 
that  thousand,  so  on  up  to  $25,000.  You  raise 
$25,000;  the  government  will  match  $25,000. 
This  win  lessen  your  dependence  on  the  big 
contributors  and  wlU  enable  you  to  have 
some  measure  of  substantial  public  financing 
and  yet  will  keep  the  incentive  there  for 
people  to  get  Involved  with  small  amounts 
to  help  you,  and  we  think  this  Is  a  very  In- 
novative idea  to  begin  to  move  toward  pub- 
lic financing. 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Senator  Percy,  let  me  turn 
to  another  subject  here,  and  that  is  the  mat- 
ter of  limitations  on  the  amount  of  money 
pe<^le  can  contribute  to  a  campaign  com- 
mittee or  to  a  candidate.  Now  in  the  Senate, 
as  I  vmderstand  it,  you  limited  the  amount 
of  Individual  contributions  to  $3,000  for  a 
primary  and  $3,000  for  a  general  election.  I 
think  TsSi.  Udall's  blU  is  even  tougher.  Why 
do  we  need  these  limitations,  In  your  Judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Pehct.  I  think  we  must  do  this  to 
remove  any  Implication  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  unduly  dependent  on  someone 
simply  who  has  the  ability  to  contribute 
large  sums.  Now  we  know  that  the  Integrity 
level  is  very  high  In  the  Congress — of  all  of 
the  tTpes  of  organizations  I  have  dealt  with 
In  my  life,  business.  labor,  education,  I  think 
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the  Integrity  In  the  Congress  Is  quite  high — 
but  there  are  exceptions  and  those  excep- 
tions have  caused  us  to  be  concerned  and 
the  public  to  be  concerned.  So  that  to  remove 
any  chance  that  there  could  be  the  appear- 
ance of  undue  Influence  or  that  any  citizen, 
no  matter  how  humble  his  category,  doesn't 
have  the  same  clout,  you  might  say,  to  come 
to  their  Congressman  and  Senators  with  an 
Idea  or  grievance  and  have  the  same  access 
to  him,  we  are  limiting  it  so  that  no  one 
covUd  Imagine  that  $3,000  could  then  be  an 
overwhelming  influence  to  an  individual  In 
Congress. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mo,  your  bill  is  even  tougher 
In  this  respect.  How  does  it  work? 

Mr.  Udall.  A  $1,000  limitation  that  any 
ona  person  could  give  any  of  us  In  a  House 
or  Senate  campaign  and  $2,500  In  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  And  that's  on  the  same 
principle  that  Chuck  Percy  Is  talking  about 
here.  No  man,  regardless  of  his  motives, 
ought  to  have  a  million  doUar  clout  on  a 
Presidential  election.  There  was  one  man 
in  Chicago  who  gave  President  Nixon  a  mU- 
llon  dollars — two  million.  Senator  McQovem 
must  have  received  a  half  a  million  from 
Stewart  Mott,  whose  motives  are  pure,  who 
believed  In  Senator  MoOovem,  but  no  one 
should  have  that  kind  of  clout  In  our  politi- 
cal process. 

I  think  I  could  throw  out  of  my  ofilce  some- 
one who  had  given  me  $1,000.  I'm  not  sure 
I  could  conveniently  throw  someone  out  who 
had  financed  the  whole  campaign.  There's  a 
principle  at  stake  here.  Keep  it  small,  keep 
everyone  Involved.  I  think  we'll  come  out  of 
this,  the  House  and  Senate  this  year  with 
some  kind  of  a  reasonable  small  contributor 
limit. 
SEixtNG   ambassadorships:    a   case   in   point 

Mr.  Perct.  I  think  one  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous things  that  has  been  done  under  both 
Administrations,  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, is  the  outright  sale  of  ambassadorships 
abroad.  To  think  that  the  Ambassador  to  a 
given  country,  that  that  post,  could  be  pur- 
chased for  $100,000.  $200,0001  But  the  going 
rate  became  so  high  in  1972,  it  was  up  to 
around  $250,000  and  in  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I'm  on  that  Committee.  I 
went  over  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  said  we  simply  are  not  going  to  accept  any- 
one If  they  contribute  over  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  modest  contribution. 

I've  had  to  disappoint  people  who  come  In 
my  office  and  have  said  well,  they  believed 
there  was  almost  an  Implied  conimltment 
that  they  were  going  to  get  an  ambassador- 
ship. I  said,  first,  that's  lUegal,  and  second, 
you'd  better  not  embarrass  yourself  by  com- 
ing forward.  Tou  Just  gave  $249,000,  or  what- 
ever It  was,  too  much,  that  was  your  trouble. 

Mr.  UoAXx.  You  know,  both  parties  have 
done  this,  but  this — and  we're  all  aware  of 
this  particular  instance,  I  won't  mention 
names,  but  this  shows  the  extent  to  which 
this  has  deteriorated.  The  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President  had  reelected  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  December  of  1972;  a  wonderful 
lady  from  New  York  gave  the  Committee — 
and  they  had  four  mllUon  dollars  left  over — 
gave  them  $300,000,  I  think  It  was,  and  a 
couple  of  weeks  later,  was  picked  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Luxembourg. 

Now  you  can  stuff  In  the  phone  booth  here 
all  the  people  In  Washington  who  think  they 
went  down  the  list  to  find  the  most  qualified 
American  to  be  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg. 
As  I  say.  the  Democrats  didn't  sell  the  embas- 
sies at  quite  those  high  prices,  but  it's  hap- 
pened all  down  the  yeare  and  you  ought  to 
be  congratulated,  Senator,  for  putting  a 
Stop  to  it. 

HOW    DO    WE    STOP    THE    SUITCASES? 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  ask.  speaking  about 
contributions,  about  the  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  cash  that  people  can  give  to  a 
candidate  or  committee.  Senator,  you  put  a 
UmlUtion  In  your  bUl  in  the  Senate  on  cash 
contributions,  haven't  you?  How  do  we  stop 
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this  business  of  suitcases  moving  aroiind  the 
country  full  of  hundred  dollar  bills? 

Mr.  Perct.  WeU.  Just  simply  pass  a  law  and 
make  It  a  criminal  offense  for  anyone  to  con- 
tribute or  for  anyone  to  accept  over  a  given 
amount.  Now  the  bill  I  put  in  calls  for  a  ten 
dollar  limitation.  If  someone's  giving  over  ten 
dollars.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't 
make  out  a  personal  check.  And  I  see  no 
reason  why  every  campaign  ought  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay — make  every  disbursement — 
by  check,  unless  it's  petty  cash  or  postage 
stamps  or  a  lunch  or  something  like  that. 
But  the  Senat«  raised  the  flgiu«  over  my 
protest,  to  $60,  and  I  think  that's  a  long  way 
and  a  far  cry  from  what  we've  been  accepting. 
Up  to  this  stage,  there's  been  no  limitation 
of  any  kind  on  cash  contributions. 

CAN    WE    deal    WITH    CORPORATIONS? 

Mr.  Braoemas.  What  about  another  ques- 
tion that's  come  Into  the  headlines  very 
dramatlcaUy  this  year  and  that's  the  ques- 
tion of  the  contributions  given  by  major  cor- 
porations in  exchange  apparently  for  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideration with  their  problems  with  the  Fed- 
eral government?  Most  obviously.  I  believe. 
Is  American  Airlines,  which  admitted  that 
its  head  had  given  about  $100,000  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  Reelect  the  President.  How  can  we 
cope  with  that  kind  of  activity? 

Mr.  Udaix.  WeU,  this  poisons  the  whole 
political  process.  It's  gone  on  during  all  the 
election  years.  The  law  has  always  said  cor- 
porations can't  give,  and  you  never  get  a 
corporation  check,  but  the  President  or  some- 
one in  the  corporation  goes  to  aU  the  execu- 
tives and  says,  "Boys,  we're  having  a  little 
fund  here,  and  your  Individual  aUocatlon  Is 
so  much  money. 

And  then  it's  all  delivered  In  a  package  and 
they  know  that  It  came  from  the  executives 
of  "X"  company  and  that  company  in  effect 
is  making  the  contribution. 

The  whole  system  we've  got,  if  it's  going  to 
work,  it's  got  to  work  on  disclosure.  We 
ought  to  have  a  system  with  this  independ- 
ent committee  where.  If  200  executives  of  "X" 
company  give  me  money,  the  computer  win 
show  who  they  are.  And  that's  why  Senator 
Percy  had  in  that  provision  the  name  and 
address,  occupation  and  employer,  and  so 
forth,  so  the  public  wUl  know  that  I'm  get- 
ting my  money  from  nineteen  corporate 
companies  or  railroads  or  airlines  or  what- 
ever and  then  they  can  Judge  my  votes  on 
issues  affecting  them. 

LIMIT    SPENDING    AND    LENGTH    OF   CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  Brademas.  But,  Senator  Percy,  this 
raises  another  question.  We  know,  without 
mentioning  names,  that  In  States  In  the 
East  and  a  couple  not  far  from  the  States 
you  and  I  live  In,  candidates,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  spent  literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars  because  they  had  access  to 
them.  And  in  some  cases,  public  disclosure 
certainly  didn't  solve  that  problem.  What 
about  the  question  of  imposing  very  rigorous 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  expended  In  the  campaign.  What  do 
you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Pebct.  WeU.  I'm  aU  for  It,  and  of 
coune,  it's  In  the  Senate  bUl.  X  think  that  In 
a  general  election,  a  ibi  limitation  per  eligi- 
ble voter  wiU  bring  down  the  cost  of  elec- 
tions, and  of  course,  as  you  know,  we  also 
sent  over  to  the  Bouse  a  bUl  which  provided 
that  In  Presidential  elections,  the  primaries 
not  be  held  untU  the  first  of  August  so  that 
we  would  shorten  the  period  of  time  over 
which  people  campaign.  I  think  we  exhaust 
the  American  public  with  these  long,  long, 
highly  expensive  campaigns,  and  I  think 
they're  totally  out  of  taste,  they're  out  of 
keeping  with  the  times,  and  this  legislation 
will  help  control  that. 

Mr.  UoALL.  The  British  do  a  better  Job. 
They  do  it  In  six  weeks  or  so,  and  that's 
about  all  you  need.  People  can  make  up  their 
minds  In  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  about  the  charge.  Mo, 
that  we  incumbents  are  greatly  favored  by 
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any  system  which  Imposes  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  money — or  time — ^that  can  be  ex- 
pended? 

Mr.  Udall.  They  say  that  Senator  Percy's 
weU  known.  It  would  take  a  challenger  a  year 
to  catch  up  with  him.  Why  not  have  plenty 
of  time?  WeU.  I've  heard  all  of  these  argu- 
ments, but  I  have  found  there's  a  balance 
here.  I've  found  you  never  beat  an  Incum- 
bent In  the  ordinary  situation  unless  there's 
a  large  antl-lncumbent  component  In  that 
vote.  People  have  got  to  get  mad  at  John 
Brademas  or  Chuck  Percy  before  they'U 
throw  them  out.  And  they  get  mad  at  you 
because  of  your  record,  the  things  you've 
done,  the  things  you  haven't  done.  I  think  in 
any  system  you  can  devise,  the  Incumbents 
are  going  to  have  a  sort  of  advantage,  but 
they  have  some  burdens  that  chaUengers 
dont  have — a  voting  record  and  mistakes 
that  we've  made  right  out  In  public. 

Mr.  Perct.  Just  as  I've  sat  here,  I  think 
there's  a  way  that  we  can  plug  that  loophole, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  that  these 
laws  cant  be  called  the  Reelect  the  Incum- 
bent Act  Instead  of  Election  Campaign  Re- 
form Act.  I  think  we  do  have  to  look  at  say. 
the  free  frank  that  we  have  as  Memben  of 
Congress.  We  did  in  this  blU  put  a  limitation 
In  that  you  should  not  and  cannot  use  the 
franking  privilege  thirty  days  before  an  elec- 
tion. I  might  suggest  to  the  two  of  you,  why 
don't  you  put  in  a  provision  In  the  House  blU 
for  ninety  days  before  the  election?  And  in 
conference,  this  can  be  compromised  to  sixty, 
and  that's  twice  as  good  as  thirty. 

Mr.  Udall.  We're  ahead  of  you.  I  had  a  bill 
for  a  sixty  day  cutoff.  I  was  the  sponsor  of  it. 
We  took  it  to  the  House  floor  in  a  reform  of 
the  franking  privilege  law  and  my  colleagues 
chopped  It  out  of  there.  They  didn't  want  to 
be  restricted  in  that  way  and  we  had  abuses. 
.  .  .  I've  known  Members  who  on  the  Mon- 
day before  the  Tuesday  election,  at  public 
expense,  have  dropped  in  every  maU  box  In 
the  Congressional  district  some  greetings 
from  your  Congressman  and  a  record  of  aU 
of  his  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Perct.  Well,  I  voluntarUy  restrict  be- 
fore any  campaign,  and  I  have  found  that 
this  got  a  more  favorable  response  from  peo- 
ple, particularly  my  opponent,  who  did  feel 
It  was  totally  unfair  to  use  taxpayers  money 
in  postage  to  send  out  some  sort  of  self-serv- 
ing bulletin  about  yourself  with  a  picture  of 
the  family  and  so  forth  In  it.  but  that  Is  the 
kind  of  activity  that  I  think,  today,  in  this 
atmosphere,  is  going  to  bounce  back  on  any 
candidate. 

Ux.  Udall.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  ask  another  question 
that  also  touches  upon  the  situation  of  the 
incumbent,  and  that's  the  application  of  the 
so-called  "equal  time  rule"  with  respect  to 
television.  Senator,  can  you  tell  us  what  the 
Senate  bUl  did  on  that  score,  and  maybe  Mo 
would  comment  on  bow  he  sees  that  Issue? 

Mr.  Pebct.  WeU,  obviously  this  has  been 
something  we've  bad  to  do  on  a  regular  basis 
so  far  as  the  President  .  .  . 

Mr.  Brademas.  Could  you  explain  the 
"equal  time  rxile"? 

EQUAL  TIMB  HULE  BT7B0ENS    BKSOUBCB8 

Mr.  Pebct.  The  "equal  time  nUe"  Is  that 
any  candidate  would  have  to  be  given  equal 
time.  That  means  that  any  network  would 
be  required.  If  there's  a  third,  fourth  or  fifth 
candidate,  to  give  equal  time,  which  means 
that  they  really  can't  give  any  time,  and  I 
would  think  it's  in  the  public  interest,  and 
the  networks  agree,  I  think,  to  provide  free 
television  time  for  those  candidates  who 
have  a  real  chance  as  a  public  service  is  aU 
for  the  good.  That  then  removes  the  necessity 
for  money,  they  have  the  time,  they  have  a 
big  listening  audience  and  it  serves  the 
puMic  interest.  So  we  want  to  encourage  that 
as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Udall.  I  have  always  favored  repeal  of 
the  equal  time  rule  and  the  reason  Is  we 
hare  debates.  You  talk  to  political  scientists 
and  historians.  The  finest  hour  of  politics 
In    America   was   the   Lincoln-Douglas   de- 
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bates.  And  with  the  magic  of  teleTislon.  we 
could  bring  debates  Into  the  living  room  of 
every  home  In  America,  or  every  borne  in 
the  Congressional  district,  or  in  a  state-wide 
senatorial  race,  and  we  don't  use  it.  Instead 
we  have  jingles  and  tblrty-second  commer- 
cials and  my  ad  man  tries  to  dream  up  a 
more  exciting  thirty-second  spot  than  your 
ad  man.  The  relaxation  of  the  equal  time 
rule  would  permit  candidates  to  debate, 
would  encourage  them  to  debate,  and  we 
would  use  television  and  radio  up  to  their 
potential. 

Mr.  Bbaoxicas.  Senator  Percy,  President 
Nixon  has  said  that  t>efore  Congress  does 
anything  m  respect  to  campaign  reform,  we 
ought  to  have  a  Conunlsslon  to  look  Into 
the  whole  subject  and  he'll  veto  any  bill 
that  we  pass  U  we  haven't  set  up  a  C!om> 
mission.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

A    STUDY    COMMISSION    IS    NOT    NXCESSART 

Mr.  Pkbct.  I  don't  think  it's  necessary  at 
all.  If  there's  any  one  subject  that  we  know 
something  about,  this  is  it.  And  when  I  saw 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  many  as  75  and  80 
Senators,  almost  the  whole  time  during  the 
debate  on  this  issue,  I  didn't  have  to  be  con- 
vinced we  need  some  outside  Commission  to 
study  what  ought  to  be  done.  We  know  what 
the  abiises  are  and  we  want  to  clean  them 
up, 

Mr.  Udall.  I  don't  think  In  the  light  of  all 
that's  gone  on  this  year  and  the  problems 
we  have  and  the  attentions  which  have  been 
focused,  I  dont  believe  that  President 
Nixon's  really  going  to  veto  the  ktad  of  re- 
sponsible bill  the  Senate's  produced  and  I 
hope  the  Hotue  will  produce. 

SUPPORT  POST  CAXD  VOTES  REGISTBATION 

Mr.  Braoemas.  Let  me  just  ask  you  two 
other  questions,  gentlemen.  One  is  the  prob- 
lem of  voter  registration.  Only  65  percent  in 
1973  of  the  people  who  had  the  qualifica- 
tion to  vote  actually  voted  for  the  President. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  about  a  proixwal 
to  provide  that  people  can  register  by  poet- 
card  to  make  It  easier  for  them? 

Mr.  Perot.  I  voted  for  it.  I  think  It  would 
broaden  the  base,  bring  more  voters  into  the 
elections,  and  make  it  easier  for  them.  If  you 
can  file  your  Income  tax  retiun  by  signing 
a  slip  of  pai>er,  I  think  you  can  also  do  this. 
Now  there  is  some  concern  that  it  is  going 
to  Increase  fraud.  We'll  have  to  be  awfully 
certain  that  it  doesn't,  particularly  In  Cook 
CSounty.  I  feel  sensitive  but  on  balance,  I 
voted  for  it. 

Mr.  0DAIX.  I  agree  with  this.  It's  long  over- 
due and  the  government  ought  to  take  a 
role  in  encouraging  people  to  register  to 
vote.  The  philosophy  is  expressed  by  some 
that  we're  really  better  off  If  people  who 
dont  care  enough  to  get  down  to  the  court- 
house and  register  and  vote  stay  out  of  the 
political  process.  I  dont  believe  that.  I  think 
we  ought  to  encoiirage  them  and  this  poet- 
card  registration  idea  does  it. 

Mr.  Braobmas.  Oentlemen,  Just  a  few  sec- 
onds from  each  of  you.  What  Is  your  advice 
to  the  people  whom  you  represent  and  to 
other  people  In  the  country  who  want  to  see 
Congress  pass  a  campaign  reform  bill  this 
year?  Mo? 

Mr.  Udaix.  Well,  they've  got  to  make  their 
views  known.  There  are  people  who  dont 
want  reform,  who  have  a  stake  In  the  old 
system,  and  Congress  ought  to  be  deluged 
with  letters  and  telegrams,  when  you  see  your 
Congressman  this  fall  out  home,  you  ought  to 
ask  him  bow  be  stands  on  these  Issues  and 
force  some  action  on  the  Issue. 

Mr.  Pkbct.  I'd  say  don't  write  your  Senator. 
We've  already  passed  It.  Write  your  Congress- 
man, and  I  feel  oertaln.  John  and  Mo.  no  one 
will  have  to  write  you.  I  commend  you  for 
being  In  the  forefront  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  reforms  tbaX  Congress  can  enact. 

Mr.  BaADXMAS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sen- 
ator Charles  Percy,  Republican  of  nilnols, 
and  Congressman  Morris  Udall,  DeoKKsrat  of 
ArlBona,  for  having  Joined  In  this  discussion 
of  campaign  refonn  on  this  edition  of  Wash- 
ington  Insight. 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber  1,  1973,  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  Calif, 
will  lose  a  dedicated  and  invaluable  pub- 
lic servant.  After  37  years.  Dr.  Irving  D. 
Utwack  is  retiring  as  Long  Beach's  City 
Health  Officer. 

Dr.  Litwack's  training  and  experience 
in  public  health  and  preventive  medicine 
have  made  tremendous  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  he  has  served 
so  well.  But  his  committment  to  the  com- 
munity went  far  beyond  his  Job  duties. 
His  involvement  with  and  support  of 
nonprofit  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the 
area  of  health  and  many  other  medically 
related  organizations  are  numerous.  I  am 
sure  he  will  remain  actively  concerned 
with  their  future. 

During  his  tenure  as  city  health  offi- 
cer, Dr.  liitwack  has  demonstrated  con- 
tinuously his  high  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  people  and  his  dedication  to 
solving  their  problems  and  serving  their 
needs.  I  join  with  his  colleagues  s^nd  the 
citizens  of  Long  Beach  in  thanking  Dr. 
litwack  for  his  past  efforts  and  wishing 
him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 


PETE  ROZELLE  AND  TV  BLACKOUTS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP     I 

or    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent weeks,  a  great  deal  of  debate  has 
evolved  over  the  issue  of  TV  blackouts, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.  Pete  Rozelle,  the 
commissioner  of  the  NFL,  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  Issue  on  many  occasions. 
A  great  number  of  misinterpretations 
abound  on  this  issue  and  I  think  it  would 
do  each  of  us  In  this  body  well  to  seri- 
ously weigh  what  Pete  Rozelle  says: 
Statxmknt  by  Pets  BofZLix 

Whenever  I  speak  for  the  NFL  member 
clubs  on  the  issue  of  local  telecasts  of  NFL 
home  games,  I  feel  like  Scrooge  In  Disney- 
land. What  Is  worse,  I  feel  like  Larry  Brown 
running  against  all  forty  members  of  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  squad. 

It  13  seemingly  impossible  to  communicate 
to  many  people  why  the  NFL  member  clube 
believe  that  they  are  on  sovmd  ground  In  re- 
sisting the  requirements  that  they  telecast 
their  home  games  locally.  X  think  it  Is  be- 
cause there  are  a  great  many  people.  In  Con- 
grees  and  out,  who  simply  don't  want  to  be 
Influenced  by  such  considerations. 

Senator  Pastore,  for  example,  views  the 
League's  reasons  for  opposing  such  legisla- 
tion as  much  ado  about  nothing. 

"Much  Ado  About  Nothing",  as  a  Broad- 
way play,  ran  for  116  performances  In  the 
Winter  Garden  Theater  In  New  York.  Then, 
one  night,  it  was  offered  on  free  home  tele- 
vision. One  week  later  the  play  closed,  after 
boz-offlce  receipts  declined  60%. 

The  show  was  not  offered  to  television 
without  charge.  The  producers  realized  $776,- 
000  from  the  television  rights.  But  once  It 
had  been  offered  to  the  public  on  free  home 
television,  the  demand  tor  theater  tickets 
became  practically  non-existent. 
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Professional  football  will  be  headed  in  Just 
this  direction  when  NFL  member  clubs  are 
required  to  telecast  home  games  locally.  As 
the  public  becomes  accustomed  to  receiving 
without  charge  the  same  product  which  It  Is 
being  asked  to  buy,  there  vrtu  Inevitably  be 
a  steady  erosion  of  ticket  buying  interest. 
Ultimately  ticket  buying  habits  and  actual 
game  attendance  wUl  be  significantly  af- 
fected— to  nobody's  benefit. 

Substantially  everyone  with  a  close  knowl- 
edge of  professional  sports,  including,  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  sports  writers,  are  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  the  League's  position  on  this. 

The  cvirrent  Issue  has  not  been  a  pleasant 
one  for  the  NFL,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  reaction  within  the  Washington  area. 
We  have  been  called  arrogant  and  unmind- 
ful of  the  pubUc  Interest.  But  the  local  sit- 
uation In  Washington  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  conditions  existing  elsewhere 
In  the  League.  And.  unfortunately,  Wash- 
ington happens  to  be  the  home  of  some  636 
legislators  representing  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Those  who  have  followed  professional  foot- 
ball in  Washington  have  suffered  through 
many  lean  years.  Only  recently  have  the  Red- 
skins established  themselves  as  a  winner. 
There  are  currently  no  other  professional 
sports  franchises  within  the  Washington 
area.  The  Redskins  also  have  one  of  the 
League's  smaller  stadiums.  These  conditions 
have  combined  to  create  unusual  pressures 
for  the  telecasting  of  Redskins'  home  games 
at  the  time  when  they  are  being  played. 

The  recent  furor  over  the  fact  that  only 
two  Redskins'  home  games  will  be  telecast 
from  Baltimore  stations  during  the  1973  sea- 
son Is  an  Ulustratlon  of  this.  The  fact  is  that 
untu  1970  both  Colts'  games  aud  Redskins' 
games  were  televised  by  the  same  network. 
This  circumstance  largely  precluded  Red- 
skins' home  games  from  being  carried  on 
Baltimore  stations.  There  were  no  complaints 
about  this  situation,  primarily  because  the 
Colts  were  then  a  winning  team  and  the  Red- 
skins were  an  established  loeer. 

In  1970,  however,  when  the  Colts  were 
transferred  to  the  American  FootbaU  Confer- 
ence, it  became  technically  feasible  for  both 
Colts'  games  and  Redskins'  games  to  be  tele- 
cast from  Baltimore  stations.  There  was  one 
such  telecast  in  1970.  three  in  1971,  two  m 
1973,  and  there  will  be  two  this  season.  The 
Redskins  and  their  visiting  opponents  have 
never  been  under  any  obligation  to  allow  such 
telecasts  and  these  occasional  games  were 
permitted  prlmsurily  because  they  were  games 
which  were  nationally  telecast  and  games  of 
local  mterest  to  Baltimore  fans. 

Suddenly  these  home  game  telecasts  from 
Baltimore  (six  In  number  over  a  three-year 
period)  have  become  a  vested  right  to  100% 
of  the  Redskins'  home  games  during  follow- 
ing seasons. 

The  situation  simply  proves  the  point  that 
we  continually  try  to  make — once  somethmg 
has  been  given  away,  people  come  to  ex- 
pect it  to  be  that  way  always. 

Recently  a  member  of  my  staff  was  quoted 
at  length  by  the  Washington  media  on  this 
subject.  Frankly,  his  use  of  terms  was  not 
the  best  and  our  position  was  termed  arro- 
gant. 

But  is  the  NFL  arrogant  when  It: 

Televises  every  road  game  back  to  each 
team's  home  area,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
economics  of  television  make  this  an  unpro- 
ductive practice  in  many  instances? 

Offers  approximately  74  NFL  game  tele- 
casts annually  in  each  home  territory,  which 
represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire NFL  game  schedule  played  in  all  cities? 

VoluntarUy  permits  multiple  game  tele- 
casts of  other  NFL  games  In  each  home  city 
when  the  home  team  Is  playing  at  home? 

Are  these  liberal  television  policies  fol- 
lowed by  any  other  professional  sport?  The 
answer  is  a  loud  no.  "The  NFL  has  always  been 
recognized  as  having  the  most  enlightened 
television  practice  in  professional  sports.  In- 
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deed,  if  we  had  foUowed  the  practice  of  other 
professional  sports  and  limited  game  tele- 
casts to  telecasts  arranged  for  by  the  local 
teams  and  to  occasional  game-of-the-week 
telecasts  carried  nationally,  most  NFL  away 
games  would  not  be  telecast  locally  at  all. 

It  is  the  InteUlgent  use  of  television  that 
has  helped  our  game  grow  and  brought  pro- 
fessional football  to  its  oresent  inval  of  dod- 
ularlty.  But  the  heart  of  professional  foot- 
ball stUi  rests  with  the  fan  m  the  stadium. 
We  simply  have  no  desire  to  follow  the  path 
of  professional  boxing — which  gave  Its  prod- 
uct away  to  the  point  where  fan  Interest  de- 
clined and  actual  attendance  became  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Senator  Pastore  and  other  proponents  of 
the  current  bills  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
only  asking  for  legislation  requiring  home 
game  telecasts  when  the  games  are  sold  out 
48  hotirs  in  advance.  They  will  say  that  such 
legislation  will  be  in  effect  for  only  a  year 
so  that  its  Impact  can  be  measured.  How, 
then,  they  say,  can  the  game  be  hurt? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent level  of  Interest  in  professional  football 
is  not  locked  in — ^In  Washington  or  anywhere 
else.  Erosion  is  not  an  Instant  process  which 
can  be  turned  off  and  on  at  wlU.  It  took 
nearly  15  years  for  televised  boxing  to  die, 
and  boxing  was  not  even  aware  that  it  was 
being  eroded. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wUl  also 
teU  you  of  the  favor  which  Congress  did  the 
NFL  In  1961  when  it  enacted  a  law  per- 
mitting the  NFL  member  clubs  to  sell  their 
television  rights  Jointly.  But  there  has  been 
lltUe  effort  to  put  this  "favor"  In  Its  proper 
perspective. 

The  1961  statute  was  not  the  source  of  the 
NFL  clubs'  right  not  to  telecast  their  home 
games  locally.  The  statute  was  not  even  In- 
tended to  deal  with  this  question,  "niat  right 
had  been  consistently  exercised  by  the  mem- 
ber clubs  for  some  dozen  years  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  statute.  Neither  In  1961 
nor  during  the  earlier  court  review  of  NFL 
television  practices  did  anyone  ever  question 
the  practice  which  the  member  clubs  now 
follow.  It  simply  presents  no  antitrust  issues. 

Not  was  the  right  granted  to  the  NFL 
member  clubs  in  1961  an  extra(»'dlnary  con- 
cession In  terms  of  antitrust  prmclple.  The 
American  Football  League.  National  Basket- 
ball AssocUtion,  the  National  Hockey  League 
and  professional  baseball  had  all  dealt  JoinUy 
in  the  sale  of  television  rights  prior  to  1961 
without  antitrust  questlonmg.  The  NCAA  to- 
day, foUows  a  like  practice  without  the  bene- 
fit of  any  antitrust  statute.  The  NFL  was 
then  precluded  from  dealing  as  a  league  only 
because  of  a  court  decree  directed  at  en- 
tirely different  television  Issues. 

In  1961,  Congress  was  persuaded  that  It 
was  in  the  public  Interest  to  permit  the 
League  to  negotiate  in  a  manner  which 
would  provide  equal  access  to  television  facu- 
lties for  each  member  club  of  the  League. 
If  the  League's  interests  have  t>een  served 
by  this  statute,  so  also  has  the  public  inter- 
est— ^by  the  League's  action  in  guaranteeing 
the  fans  In  each  home  city  of  a  telecast  of 
each  away  game  of  their  home  team. 

I  believe  that  any  realist  making  an  objec- 
tive review  of  this  situation  wUl  conclude 
that  the  proposed  legislation  Is  unfair  and 
unsound.  But  who  wishes  to  be  objective 
when  self-interest  is  Involved?  As  a  writer 
In  the  New  York  Times  recently  commented 
with  respect  to  the  Pastore  BiU,  "To  explain 
why  this  is  bad,  one  must  hack  one's  way 
through  a  thicket  of  pieties,  disclaimers, 
qualms,  and  troths." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OPEN  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Wednesday,  September  S.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1973,  the  House  agreed  to  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  8825,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  departmental  appropriation,  which 
totals  about  $3.3  billion,  must  still  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  before  congres- 
sional action  is  completed.  I  urge  that 
such  action  be  taken  by  the  Senate  so 
that  the  progrtuns  supported  by  the  De- 
partment c£m  be  carried  out  without  In- 
terruption during  fiscal  year  1974. 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  House  Mem- 
bers to  the  appropriation  for  the  Federal 
open  space  program.  The  open  space  pro- 
gram provides  Oovemment  support  to  a 
variety  of  activities  in  the  national  in- 
terest, including  the  provision  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas  in  urban  communi- 
ties with  dwinding  amounts  of  undevel- 
oped land. 

The  llth  Congressiontd  District  in 
Chicago,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, received  some  funding  in  1972  for 
llth  District  park  sites  under  the  open 
space  program.  However,  through  De- 
cember 1972 — fiscal  year  1973 — no  new 
open  space  projects  were  approved  for 
the  llth  Congressional  District,  and  in 
January  1973  the  open  space  program 
was  administratively  terminated  and 
there  have  been  no  new  approvals  since 
that  time. 

The  open  space  appropriation  of  $70 
million  originally  included  by  the  House 
in  the  fiscal  year  1974  HUD  appropria- 
tions bill  indicated  strong  congressional 
support  for  the  goals  underlying  this 
program,  as  it  is  presently  constituted, 
and  a  realization  that  the  public  wel- 
fare is  advanced  by  providing  good, 
healthy  environments  in  our  cities. 
While  the  Senate  deleted  new  appropria- 
tions for  the  program,  the  conference 
bill — which  has  already  been  adopted  by 
this  body — reinstated  the  open  space  ap- 
propriation in  the  amount  of  $25  mil- 
Uon. 

The  $25  million  appropriation  for  the 
open  space  program  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee  is  urgently  needed 
if  this  program  is  to  continue  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  did  not  request  an 
appropriation  for  the  program  because 
oiien  space  land  acquisition  was  to  be 
one  of  the  activities  to  be  fimded  from 
special  revenue  sharing  for  community 
development  under  the  administration's 
proposed  Better  Communities  Act.  That 
bill,  by  itself,  is  not  going  anywhere, 
however,  since  the  responsible  commit- 
tees both  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
awaiting  the  development  of  housing 
legislation  to  go  with  it.  By  the  time  that 
a  housing  and  community  bill  accepta- 
ble to  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress can  be  enacted  and  implemented, 
most  or  all  of  fiscal  year  1974  will  be 
over. 

Many  commiuiltles  which  have  made 
plans  and  proceeded  toward  acquisition 
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of  open  space  land  to  relieve  urban  con- 
gestion will  not  be  able  to  buy  the  land. 
In  some  cases  the  land  will  be  developed 
for  other  purposes,  aggravating  the  con- 
gestion. In  other  cases,  the  price  of  the 
land  will  increase. 

It  is  urgent,  therefore,  that  we  pro- 
vide at  least  the  $25  million  recom- 
mended in  the  conference  report,  so  that 
this  vital  program  can  be  continued. 


BILL  RYAN— THE  MAN  MOST  RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR  LEGISLATION  TO 
PREVENT  LEAD-BASED  PAINT 
POISONING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  nw  Toas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sider HJl.  8920,  a  bill  which  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  cosponsorlng  to 
extend  and  improve  the  resources  avail- 
able for  detecting  and  combating  the 
effects  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1970, 
I  ask  us  to  pause  and  give  recognition  to 
the  contribution  made  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Fltts  Ryan  to  our  national  recog- 
nition of  this  critical  problem.  Our  for- 
mer colleague.  Bill  Ryan,  that  innova- 
tive, courageous  legislator  who  fought 
always  for  the  underprivileged,  was  the 
first  to  focus  national  attention  on  a 
problem  that  had  before  been  relegated 
to  the  ghettoized,  ignored  status  of  most 
of  its  victims. 

In  March  1969,  Bill  Ryan  introduced 
the  bill  that  became  the  law  we  are 
amending  today.  With  his  characteristic 
commitment  and  toughness  in  pursuing 
his  legislative  objectives.  Bill  Rjran  be- 
came a  persuasive  expert  on  the  problem 
of  childhood  lead  poisoning.  He  per- 
suaded us  to  end  the  shameful  neglect 
of  this  problem  and  then  fought  to  ob- 
tain adequate  funding  for  programs  to 
implement  our  legislative  concern.  As  a 
veteran  of  battles  with  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  win  its  support  for  pro- 
grams to  stop  the  leswi  poiscxiing  of  chil- 
dren. Bill  Ryan  would  not  be  surprised 
were  he  here  today,  that  Hil.  8920 
comes  to  the  floor  without  administra- 
tion support.  He  would  recall  that  after 
the  passage  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1970,  it  took 
persistent  bipartisan  pressure  from  the 
Congress  to  force  the  administration  to 
request  only  $2  million  to  start  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  act,  a  sum 
which  was  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
$30  million  authorized  under  the  act  by 
the  Congress. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  and  con- 
tinue the  work  which  Bill  Ryan  began. 
In  his  memory,  and  for  the  hundreds  of 
children  who  still  suffer  severe  illness 
and  death  because  of  our  failure  to  re- 
move this  peril  from  them,  we  must  en- 
act H.R.  8920  and  commit  ourselves,  as 
Bill  Ryan  did.  to  the  eradication  of  this 
terrible  problem.  Bill  Ryan  would  ex- 
pect no  less  from  us. 
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STAMP  DEDICATION  CEREMONY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  xLUNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Aiigust  27,  in  Austin,  Tex.,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  dedicated  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  late  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

Postmaster  General  Theodore  Klassen 
presented  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  her 
daughters,  Lynda  and  Luci  special  souve- 
nir albums  of  the  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson 
Stamp  in  the  process  of  the  ceremony. 
The  Postmaster  General's  brief  remarks 
contain  a  very  meaningful  commentary 
on  the  career  of  President  Lyndcm  John- 
son. Recognizing  the  great  respect  with 
which  President  Johnson  was  held  by 
Members  of  Congress,  I  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  official  remarks  of  the 
Postmaster  General: 

Rkmahks    Bt    Postmaster    Oenkkai.    E.    T. 

Kl^ABSKtr 

Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobb,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nugent,  Mr.  Watson,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  came  to  us  as  President 
at  a  time  of  great  national  tragedy. 

In  tbose  first  dark  and  uncertain  days,  bis 
decisive  leadership  calmed  a  nation's  fears 
and  gave  us  renewed  hope  for  the  future. 

No  man  was  ever  better  prepared  to  as- 
sume the  burden  and  the  glMy  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  the  complete  poli- 
tician In  the  finest  and  truest  meaning  of  the 
word. 

His  accomplishments  In  the  United  States 
Senate  established  him  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  legislators  this  nation  has  ever 
known. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  great  dreams  for 
America.  His  heart  went  out  especlaUy  to 
the  underprlvlleg^. 

"In  a  land  of  great  wealth."  he  said  "fam- 
Ules  must  not  live  In  hopeless  poverty.  In  a 
land  rich  In  harvest,  children  must  not  go 
hungry.  In  a  land  of  healing  miracles,  neigh- 
bors must  not  suffer  and  die  untended.  In  a 
land  of  learning  and  scholars,  young  people 
must  be  taught  to  read  and  write." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  truly 
cared  about  people. 

History  will  record  that  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son did  more  for  education  than  any  other 
President. 

He  tried  hard  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
want — the  twin  scourges  that  enslaved  a 
fifth  of  the  population  In  this  land  of 
abundance. 

He  secured  the  blessings  of  adequate,  low- 
cost  medical  care  for  more  than  twenty  mU- 
lioQ  senior  citizens. 

He  moved  to  rebuild  our  decaying  cities 
...  to  beautify  the  countryside  .  .  .  and  to 
clean  up  our  neglected  and  polluted  environ- 
ment. 

His  accomplishments  were  many. 

But,  above  all  else.  Lyndon  B.  JcAnson 
will  be  remembered  down  through  the  ages 
for  his  profound  dedication  to  human  rights. 

He  worked  with  all  that  was  In  him  to 
overcome  "the  crippling  legacy  of  bigotry 
and  injustice"  which  pervaded  our  society. 

Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves — and 
won  Immortality  as  the  Great  Emancipator. 

The  accolade  was  richly  deserved. 

But  a  hundred  years  were  to  pass  before 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  slaves  won 
the  right  to  live  as  free  Americans. 

Speaking  at   Gettysburg   In   1963,  Lyndon 
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Johnson  made  the  point  that  so  many  of  us 
had  closed  oiu-  eyes  to. 

"Until  Justice  U  blind  to  color  (be  said), 
until  education  Is  unaware  of  race,  until  op- 
portunity is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of 
men's  skin,  emancipation  will  be  a  proc- 
lamation but  emancipation  wlU  not  be  a 
fact." 

Today,  because  of  Ljmdon  Johnson,  eman- 
cipation Is  closer  to  being  a  reality  than 
ever  before. 

Every  civil  rights  bill  enacted  in  the  20tb 
century  bears  the  Imprint  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. Not  one  of  them  would  have  become 
law  bad  It  not  been  for  the  legislative  genius 
of  the  man  from  Texas. 

Today,  Black  Americans  can  live  where 
they  want  to  live  .  .  .  they  can  freely  exer- 
cise the  right  to  vote  .  .  .  they  can  put  up 
at  any  Inn  In  the  Nation  .  .  .  they  can  at- 
tend decent  achools  .  .  .  and  work  In  pro- 
ductive Jobs. 

Today,  a  Black  American  sits  on  the  high- 
est ooiut  In  the  land,  and  a  Black  American 
has  served  in  the  Federal  Cabinet. 

These  monumental  steps  forward  In 
human  relations  were  all  achieved  through 
the  leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  may 
stlU  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  he  brought 
us  farther  as  a  nation  than  we  had  come  in 
more  than  200  years. 

Lyndon  Johnson  worked  with  breathtak- 
ing energy  to  make  our  nation  and  the  world 
a  better  place — a  place  that  was  at  peace 
with  itself. 

But  it  was  his  fate  to  serve  as  President 
during  the  most  troubled  period  since  the 
Civil  War. 

To  his  everlasting  credit  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son never  lost  faith  in  bis  dreams  for 
America. 

And  neither  must  we. 

In  the  last  speech  he  ever  made,  he  was 
stlU  speaking  out  for  compassion  and  under- 
standing— for  Justice  and  reconciliation.  He 
still  believed  with  all  his  heart  that— "When 
the  last  chains  of  20th  Century  totalitarian- 
ism have  rusted  away,  our  system  will  still 
stand  unbowed,  unbroken  and  unburled." 

Our  system  wUl  grow  and  prosper  as  long 
as  we  produce  men  like  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson. 

Today,  on  the  esth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
we  take  deep  pride  In  dedicating  this  com- 
memorative stamp  to  the  fond  memory  of 
our  36th  President. 

We  can  all  be  glad  he  came  our  way. 

He  served  us  weU. 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  present  souvenir 
albums  of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stamp. 

By  tradition,  the  first  album  is  reserved 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  album  is  tor  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson — the  President's  beloved  Lady  Bird. 
She  stood  by  his  side  for  nearly  forty  years. 
She  was  his  most  trusted  adviser  and  most 
cherished  companion.  In  every  sense — In 
every  way — she  was  oixr  First  Lady. 

The  next  album  is  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Robb — Lynda  and  Chuck. 

I  have  an  album  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Nugent — Lucl  and  Pat.  , 


THE  OIL  SHORTAGE  AND 
INDEPENDENT  DEALERS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 9  Governor  Love  made  clear  that  the 
administration  continued  to  be  uncon- 
cerned about  the  impact  oil  shortages 
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were  having  upon  Independent  gasoline 
marketers.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
all  gasoline  sold  in  the  United  States  is 
controlled  by  20  companies.  What  keeps 
the  competition  honest  in  this  industry 
of  high  concentration  is  the  existence  of 
independent  marketers  who  must  be  able 
to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  gasoline 
to  meet  their  needs  and  the  needs  of 
their  customers. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  Dean  Walcutt 
of  the  Independent  Marketers  Council 
regarding  this  matter.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Mr.  Walcutt's  letter. 

The  letter  follows: 

IKDZPCNDENT  GaSOLINX  MASKXTXaS 
COUNCU., 

Washington.  D.C.,  Auguat  23, 1973. 
Hon.  RiCHAKO  T.  Hanna, 
House  0/  Repreaentativea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  Hanna:  On  Thm-sday,  August 
Bth,  Governor  Love  announced  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  would  continue  to  ig- 
nore the  disastrous  Impact  of  oU  shortages 
upon  Independent  marketers. 

It  is,  therefore,  predictable  that  the  ma- 
jor oU  companies  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
another  step  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
private-brand  competitor,  and  thereby  deny 
the  American  people  the  right  to  "buy  inde- 
pendent." 

Our  national  consumer  policy  seems  to  be 
based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  people 
can  buy  aU  the  gasoline  and  heating  oil  they 
may  want,  so  long  as  they  buy  It  from  the 
right  companies. 

National  oil  policy  apparently  supports  the 
fully  Integrated,  major  oil  companies  as  the 
"favored  few." 

There  are  only  about  twenty  majors  that 
are  fiUly  self -sufficient,  but  they  alone  have 
the  assurance  of  In-house  sources  of  supply, 
allowing  them  to  market  about  80  blUlon 
gallons  of  finished  products  each  year. 

The  Independent  marketer  should  sell  as 
much  as  20  billion  gallons  through  as  many 
as  one  thousand  companies,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, their  sources  of  supply  aU  depend 
upon  the  preservation  of  a  "competitive 
market  that  Is  free  of  restraints." 

It  Is  In  the  marketplace  that  the  adverse 
lzi4>act  of  Governor  Love's  policy  will  be  felt 
because  the  favored  few  now  control  about 
80  percent  of  all  gasoline  sold  In  the  United 
States  and  will  control  more  and  more  as 
the  Independent  competitors  disappear. 

The  vital  20  percent  that  fiows  through  the 
Independent,  price  competitive  channels  Is 
recognized  as  that  Influence  which  "keeps 
the  market  honest." 

On  Thursday,  August  9th,  Governor  Love 
announced  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
would  not  even  listen  until  September  10th. 
Come  that  date,  the  Independent  Gasoline 
Marketers  CouncU  sincerely  hopes  that  the 
voice  of  Congress  will  be  heard. 

Until  then,  the  Independent  price  com- 
petitor wlU  simply  do  his  best  to  "cUng  to 
the  cliff." 

Sincerely, 

Dkam  Walcutt. 


BURCKHOLTER    GIVEN    PRESTIGI- 
OUS  WEATHER   SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVZS 

WedTieaday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  re- 
cently  been    advised   by   the   National 
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Weather  Service  of  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Ray  Burckholter  as  a  recipient  of  the 
Weather  Service's  prestigious  Thomas 
Jefferson  Award,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  personally  offer  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Burckholter  for 
his  dedication  and  professionalism  to 
the  voluntary  weather  observation  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Burckholter,  a  resident  of  Philo, 
Ohio,  is  one  of  five  award  winners  an- 
nounced in  Washington  by  the  National 
Weather  Service. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Awards  were  origi- 
nated in  1959  by  the  National  Weather 
Service  to  honor  volunteer  weather  ob- 
servers for  unusual  and  outstanding 
achievements.  It  is  the  highest  award  the 
National    Weather    Service    presents    to 

volunteer  observers.  The  award  is  named 
for  Jefferson  because  the  statesman - 
scientist  made  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  weather  observations  from  1776 
to  1816. 

Mr.  Burckholter  was  cited  for  record- 
ing over  25  years  of  accurate,  complete, 
and  legible  weather  observations  which 
continue  those  compiled  by  his  father 
and  grandfather.  These  observations, 
taken  stoce  1895,  provide  a  total  of  78 
years  of  unbroken  and  dedicated  family 
service  to  the  community  and  country. 

Mr.  Burckholter  is  a  retiree  from  the 
Ohio  Power  Co.,  and  33-degree  Mason. 
He  is  also  a  50-year  Grange  member  and 
township  trustee. 

The  National  Weather  Service  has 
more  than  13.000  volunteer  observers  who 
make  and  record  daily  weather  observa- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  valuable  information  they  gather  is 
processed  and  published  by  the  Environ- 
mental Data  Service,  another  major 
component  of  NOAA,  and  becomes  a  val- 
uable part  of  the  Nation's  weather  his- 
tory. 

On  this  occasion,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  Join  me  in 
this  salute  to  a  fine  gentleman  for  a  job 
well  done.  We  wish  him  continued  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 


NIX  POINTS  OUT  THE  WHOLE 
WORLD  IS  WATCHING  NORTH 
VIETNAM'S  REGULARS  IN  CAM- 
BODIA 
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ever  smce  Sihtmouk  requested  secret 
b(Mnbing  of  the  North  Vietnamese  by  the 
United  States.  If  they  did  so  the  Cam- 
bodians could  settle  matters  themselves. 

But  that  is  the  problem.  They  do  not 
wish  even  the  most  dedicated  Cam- 
bodian Communist  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Govenunent  of  Cambodia.  In 
fact  their  position  was  made  very  clear 
when  they  fought  pitched  battles  with 
Cambodian  Communist  troops,  they  had 
themselves  trained.  These  were  dis- 
ciplinary battles  and  as  a  result  North 
Vietnamese  discipline  has  been  reim- 
posed. 

The  whole  world  Js  watching  the 

North  Vietnamese  Army. 

World  opinion  has  seen  the  end  of 
American  bombing. 

World  opinion  knows  that  the  truce 
agreement  of  last  January  applied  to 
Cambodia  and  North  Vietnam  has  ig- 
nored it. 

Article  20(b)  of  the  agreement  ending 
the  war  and  restoring  peace  in  Vietnam, 
states: 

(b)  Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end  to 
all  military  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
totally  withdraw  from  and  refrain  from  re- 
introducing Into  these  two  countries  troops, 
military  advisers  and  military  personnel,  ar- 
maments, munitions  and  war  material. 

Article  20(c)  states: 

(c)  The  mtemal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  shaU  be  settled  by  the  people  of  these 
countries  without  foreign  Interference. 

The  Congress  cannot  ignore  what  the 
whole  world  can  see.  On  behalf  of  my 
constituents  I  condemn  the  continuing 
violations  of  the  truce  agreement  in 
Cambodia  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
regime  and  I  will  never  support  the 
spending  of  one  dime  on  reconstruction 
aid  for  North  Vietnam  as  long  as  these 
violations  continue. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PENNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the 
legislation  which  ended  American  bomb- 
ing m  Cambodia  on  August  15  of  this 
year. 

I  did  so  because  I  believed  that  con- 
stitutional questions  involving  the  war 
poweirs  of  the  President  were  decisive. 
That  particular  issue  will  be  answered 
when  the  Congress  enacts  war  powers 
legislation. 

I  had  hoped,  as  many  others  did,  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  take  the 
ending  of  our  bombing  as  the  clearest 
kind  of  signal  that  they  could  take 
reciprocal  action.  They  could  withdraw 
their  troops,  the  main  cause  of  the  war 


WAR,  WATERGATE— AND  WANT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   MXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  "two  com- 
modities that  few  shoppers  ever 
wanted," — wax  and  Watergate — are  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  food  prices,  ac- 
cording to  Columnist  Jack  Anderson. 
"We  are  still  paying  for  these  national 
tragedies  with  every  bite." 

The  complex  interrelationship  between 
these  events  and  the  soaring  cost  of  liv- 
ing, especially  eating,  is  clearly  outlined 
in  an  article  by  Anderson  in  Parade  for 
September  2,  1973.  As  an  aid  to  imder- 
standing  the  current  situation,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  column  in  the  Record. 
Wht  Food  Pkices  Ajik  So  High 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washinoton,  D.C— Across  the  nation, 
grocery  shoppers  are  staring  at  the  cash  reg- 
ister totals  m  utter  disbelief.  When  super- 
markets run  rare  specials,  early  arriving 
housewives  All  their  shopping  carts,  leav- 
ing only  the  pickings  for  others.  Pensioners 
sift  through  shelves  of  canned  goods,  looking 
for  older  stock  with  lower  prices.  A  suburban 
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matron  podcets  a  tomato,  and  store  clerks 
t\irn  their  beads  to  avoid  noticing. 

T^e  time  may  be  upon  us  when  a  chicken 
in  every  pot  can  again  be  a  tempting  politi- 
cal promise  to  Americans  wbo  have  two  cars 
In  their  garages  and  little  meat  on  their 
tables. 

Two  of  t^e  key  burdens,  adding  weight  to 
the  price  tag  like  a  butcher's  thumb  on  the 
meat  scale,  are  commodities  few  shoppers 
ever  wanted — war  and  Watergate.  We  are 
stUl  paying  for  these  national  tragedies  with 
every  bite. 

The  billions  thrown  away  on  bombs,  bul- 
lets and  bribes  in  Southeast  Asia  have  mate- 
rially weakened  the  doUar.  The  wages  of  war 
have  drained  the  UB.,  and  the  greenbacks 
have  been  piling  up  like  autumn  leaves 

around  the  world.  This  has  forced  the  de- 
valuations of  the  doUar,  which  have  made 
American  farm  produce  far  cheaper  abroad. 

LOSS  or  CONnDKNCX 

The  scandals,  which  have  come  to  be 
Itunped  under  the  word  Watergate,  have  also 
made  the  dollar  worth  less.  Foreigners  hur- 
ried to  convert  their  dollars  Into  more  tangi- 
ble assets. 

"We  have  been  told  for  years  that  the  bal- 
ance of  payment  deficits  meant  nothing,  that 
devaluations  meant  nothing."  Oordon  Nel- 
son, a  broker  for  a  leading  commodities  firm, 
told  us.  "That  Is  100  percent  nonsense.  The 
American  people  are  being  conned.  What 
has  happened  Is  that  foreigners,  seeing  our 
paper  money  worth  less  every  day,  have 
rushed  to  convert  thetr  currency  Into  some- 
thing real.  Our  commodities,  because  of  In- 
flation, have  become  cheaper  for  them,  so 
they  buy  them  up.  And  we  dont  get  them." 

The  biggest  deal,  known  ruefully  inside 
government  circles  as  The  Great  Oraln  Rob- 
bery, was  the  wheat  sale  to  Russia — an  ad- 
venture In  capitalism  that  still  has  Kremlin 
leaders  chuckling  In  their  borscht. 

Two  winters  ago,  the  crunch  of  winter  de- 
stroyed huge  quantities  of  Soviet  grain. 
Smothered  by  the  snows  and  hindered  by  a 
frigid  spring,  most  of  the  Russian  wheat  crop 
was  ruined.  The  Soviet  leaders  knew  only  one 
nation  could  solve  their  acute  food  short- 
age— the  United  States. 

The  Kremlin  sent  squads  of  bright  young 
men  to  study  the  U.S.  commodity  market. 
They  developed  a  remarkable  understanding 
of  how  the  market  operates,  and  then  they 
began  making  piecemeal  purchases.  Agricul- 
ture Department  officials,  eager  for  the  busi- 
ness, agreed  to  charge  the  world  rate  of 
tl.65  a  bushel  and  to  subsidize  any  price 
mcreases  with  VJB.  money. 

TOO  LmXE,  TOO  LATE 

By  the  time  the  Americans  woke  up  to 
the  bold  dimensions  of  the  Soviet  purchase, 
It  was  too  late.  The  Russians  had  gobbled 
up  more  than  400  mUUon  bushels  of  wheat — 
over  a  quarter  of  our  total  crop.  They  paid 
the  subsidized  price  of  $1.65  while  Ameri- 
cans were  paying  $2.76  a  bushel.  This,  plus 
shipping  and  storage  subsidies  and  a  three- 
year  $750  million  loan  made  up  more  than 
$950  million  of  the  bUllon-doIlar  Soviet  pur- 
chase. As  a  result,  of  course,  wheat  prices 
climbed  higher. 

This  grain  drain  coincided  with  a  seem- 
ingly unrelated  event  on  the  Peruvian  coast- 
line, which  combined  to  put  Jet  propellant 
into  the  price  of  food  In  the  XJS.  Tiny  silver 
fish  called  anchovies  vanished  mysteriously 
from    once-teeming    Peruvian    fishing    beds. 

Anchovies  happen  to  be  a  prime  feed  en- 
rlcber  for  hogs,  cattle  and  poultry.  As  the 
Peruvian  catastrophe  reduced  the  world 
anchovy  catch  to  a  fifth  Its  former  size,  farm- 
ers looked  desperately  for  another  meal  re- 
placement. They  found  it  in  soybeans, 
another  protein-rich  additive. 

Soybean  prices  in  the  U.S.  soared  out  of 
sight  as  farmers  fought  to  keep  up  the  qual- 
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ity  of  their  feed.  But  Inevitably,  farmen 
were  forced  to  reduce  the  protein  they  fed 
to  bogs  and  cattle.  A  farmer  who  cut  the  pro- 
tein additives  In  bis  hog  meal  by  3  percent 
could  expect  his  sows  to  give  birth  to  Utters 
a  sixth  smaller.  Result:  fewer  hogs  on  the 
market. 

iMTHK  sQtnsza 

The  cattlemen,  for  their  part,  were  caught 
In  a  squeeze  between  high  feed  prices  and 
frozen  beef  prices.  The  ranchers,  therefore, 
simply  tximed  their  herds  loose  on  the  open 
range.  Munching  away  on  grass,  the  animals 
fatten  more  slowly,  and  less  expensively. 
But  the  consumers  will  get  stringier,  less  ap- 
petizing meat  when  the  cattle  come  to 
market. 

The  weather  also  took  Its  toll.  More  than 
a  quarter  million  cattle  died — a  net  loes  of 
120  million  pounds  of  beef — during  what 
the  Cattlemen's  Association  called  "the  worst 
winter  with  the  greatest  Impact  In  history." 
The  retail  worth  of  the  lost  meat  amounted 
to  over  $150  million.  The  bad  weather  also 
obliterated  the  onion  crop  and  some  fruit 
harvests. 

FAXlf   8XTB3n>IES 

Oovemment  policies  and  programs  have 
also  contributed  to  the  present  plight.  For 
years,  small  farmers  have  been  pushed  off 
the  land  by  the  big-money  operators  who 
are  able  to  turn  the  sod  and  a  buck  more 
efficiently.  These  big  operators  have  Influ- 
enced Ck>ngre8s  to  grant  them  handouts  for 
what  they  don't  plant. 

This  great  concentration  of  economic  pow- 
er— the  gentlemen  farmers  call  It  "agrlbiul- 
neas" — now  has  such  clout  It  can  virtually 
manipulate  the  market  price  at  will. 

One  long-fltandlng  effect  of  agribusiness  Is 
the  trek  to  the  cities  of  the  unskilled  poor, 
no  longer  needed  on  the  big,  mechanized 
farms.  These  hapless  citizens  make  up  a  large 
chunk  of  the  welfare  cases.  Part  of  their 
dole,  the  food  stamp  program,  which  costs  $3 
billion  a  year,  has  given  many  of  the  poor 
their  first  taste  of  decent  food.  This  has  In- 
creased the  demand,  and  therefore  the  price, 
of  better-grade  foodstuffs. 

The  Food  for  Peace  program,  another  laud- 
able attempt  to  share  the  surplus  of  our 
groaning  granaries  with  the  hungry  of  the 
world,  now  adds  to  the  pocketbook  pressure 
at  home.  Almost  10  percent  of  last  yecu-'s 
wheat  harvest  was  bought  by  the  government 
to  distribute  free  or  through  easy-Interest 
loans  to  needy  foreign  countries.  The  pro- 
gram will  ship  out  130  million  bushels  of 
wheat  this  year,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  $800  million.  This  will  Increase  the  cost 
of  bread  and  the  price  of  fattening  cattle. 

"BXXFAI.O" 

As  food  prices  soar,  enterprising  business- 
men have  made  some  bizarre  Innovations. 
Sawdust  manufacturers  have  begun  to  mar- 
ket their  product  for  cattle  feed.  A  West 
Coast  rancher  has  perfected  a  new  hybrid 
called  the  "Beefalo" — half  cow,  half  buf- 
falo—as a  source  of  quality  meat  at  cheap 
prices.  In  the  prairie  states,  owners  of  grow- 
ing bison  herds  are  offering  steaks  made  of 
pure  buffalo. 

And  while  consumers  have  yet  to  alter 
their  eating  habits,  the  President's  Natlozial 
Commission  on  Productivity  Is  p\iahlng~stlU 
another  new  entry  to  the  nation's  meat 
counters — bull  steaks.  Although  the  bull  Is 
assumed  to  be  less  appetizing  than  his  cousin 
the  steer,  young  bulls  may  soon  offer  low-cost 
protein  to  American  diets. 

THE  rUTURI 

The  food  industry  is  also  at  work  on  In- 
novations to  cut  costs  and  speed  up  shopping. 
In  the  years  ahead,  say  industry  spokesmen, 
the  present  cash  register  system  will  be  re- 
placed by  lightning-quick  computers.  Food 
products  will  be  packaged  in  specially  tagged 
wrappers  that  register  prices  instantly  when 
passed  by  electronic  sensors.  This  should  end 
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the  ungainly  checkout  lines  and  expenstve 

personnel  costs.  Electronic  wizardy  promises 
huge  savings  In  food  storehouses,  too.  Onoe 
packers  begin  shipping  produce  in  standard- 
ized containers,  machinery  will  process  what 
is  now  sorted  cumbersomely  by  men. 

But  none  of  this  Is  going  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  groceries  this  week.  And  the  worst  ts 
stlU  ahead. 

mew  omjLLs  dxax. 

For  the  sake  of  international  relations,  par- 
ticularly the  new  warmth  with  Russia  and 
China,  the  Nixon  Administration  plans  tn  the 
next  la  months  to  sell  an  additional  400  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  and  soybeans  to  these 
two  countries. 

Normally,  prices  at  the  grocery  counters 
offer  Americans  the  wcM-Id's  best  bargain.  But 
the  combination  of  bad  weather,  bad  policies 
and  world  demand  have  joined  to  keep  food 
prices  soaring. 


INTEREST  RATE  INCREASES  PAIL 
TO  SIGNIFICANTLY  INCREASE 
SAVINGS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  S.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  re- 
marks on  July  20, 1  argued  that  the  July 
5  decision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  raise  the  Interest  ceilings  on  savings 
deposits  spelled  bad  news  for  home  buy- 
ers. It  was  my  feeling  that  the  July  5 
decision  would  have  little  impact  on  total 
savings  and  that  its  net  effect  would  be 
to  take  funds  out  of  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions and  to  increase  mortgage 
rates. 

That,  in  fact,  is  what  has  occurred. 
Before  July  5,  for  example,  savings  and 
loans  were  reporting  a  net  savings  In- 
flow; but  the  FHLBB  now  estimates  that 
these  same  Institutions  experienced  a 
net  outflow  of  savings  of  more  than  $300 
million  during  the  entire  month  of  July. 
Moreover,  mortgage  interest  rates  have 
now  been  quoted  at  9  percent  plus  1  to  2 
points — the  highest  prevailing  mortcn&ge 
rates  ever  recorded. 

Finally,  a  survey  taken  In  late  July  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  shows 
that  the  July  5  decision  has  not  resulted 
in  any  substantial  increase  in  savings 
deposits  in  banlcs  and  that  most  of  the 
increases  which  have  been  recorded  re- 
flect transfers  within  the  industry.  I 
commend  the  results  of  this  survey  to 
my  colleagues'  attention,  as  It  Is  a  fur- 
ther index  of  what  has  happened  since 
the  July  5  decision: 

JotT  27,  1973. 

Rn»0«T  OF  A  TELEGRAPHTC  StTRVET  OF  Intxkxst 

Rate  Ceilings 

"Die  American  Bankers  Association  has  Just 
conducted  a  survey  of  60  banks  In  various 
sections  of  the  UJS.  and  representing  all  size 
classes  to  find  out  how  the  higher  ceilings 
were  affecting  the  flow  of  savings.  We  have 
now  received  responses  from  42  banks.  The 
new  ceilings  have  been  in  effect  for  such  a 
short  period  that  it  is  difficult  for  commercial 
banks  to  make  meaningfvU  observations 
about  the  impact  of  the  changes.  However, 
o\ir  svirvey  shows  that  40  out  of  43  com- 
mercial banks  have  raised  the  rates  paid  on 
some  types  of  savings.  Twenty-seven  out  of 
41  respondents  (1  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
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tlon)  have  raised  their  passbook  ratea  to  S% 
and  time  deposit  rates  have  generally  been 
advanced  to  oeUlng  levels.  Thirty  of  the  43 
req>onding  banks  indicated  that  they  were 
offering  four-year  CDs.  Twenty-one  are  pay- 
ing 7%,  three  are  paying  6%%,  and  six  are 
paying  more  than  7% . 

The  banks  were  also  asked  to  indicate  how 
these  changes  had  affected  the  doUar  volume 
of  various  types  of  savings.  Almost  uniformly 
the  banks  indicated  that  the  impact  of  the 
changes  in  rates  had  been  slight.  Although 
five  banks  did  not  supply  the  information, 
seven  reported  that  they  had  had  a  gain  in 
passbook  savings,  14  showed  a  loes,  and  16 
showed  no  change.  The  trend  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  certificates  of  deposits  Is  equally 
interesting.  Although  four  banks  did  not  sup- 
ply Information,  17  indicated  that  there  was 
a  gain.  13  showed  no  change  and  8  showed 
a  loss.  The  gain  in  certificates  of  deposit  was 
iindoubtedly  due  in  great  part  to  the  offering 
of  the  new  Instrtiment — the  four-year  CDs. 

We  also  asked  them  to  Indicate  the  major 
sources  of  their  funds.  Twelve  of  the  banks 
reporting  gsOns  indicated  that  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  funds  had  been  the  transfer 
of  deposits  in  its  own  bank.  Several  reported 
the  receipt  of  funds  from  other  conunerclal 
banks,  but  only  two  were  able  to  identify 
funds  as  coming  from  a  savings  and  loan. 
Banks  reporting  losses  of  funds  from  time 
and  savings  accounts  were,  for  the  most  part, 
unable  to  indicate  where  the  money  went. 
Foiur,  however,  stated  that  funds  flowed  to 
money  market  instruments,  especially  Treas- 
ury BlUs. 


TRIBUTE  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
J.  ROONEY  TO  HIS  LATE  AND 
RESPECTED  FRIEND,  CHARLES 
ROZMAREK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   KKW   TOtK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  long 
known  Charles  Rozmarek  over  the  long 
span  of  his  public  service,  his  recent 
passing  has  deprived  us  of  a  true  and 
valued  friend.  This  pEisslng  has  been  a 
severe  loss  to  the  Nation  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  officers  and  members  of 
Polish  American  organizations  through- 
out the  land. 

Most  important  of  the  many  great  con- 
tributions Charlie  made  to  the  Polonian 
societies  was  the  founding  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  and  his  dynamic 
leadership  demonstrated  as  president  of 
the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

To  know  Charles  Rozmarek  was  to  ad- 
mire him  for  his  imwaverlng  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
Poland  and  the  other  subjugated  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Throughout  his  lead- 
ership in  this  stniggle  to  regain  the  in- 
dependence lost  to  the  Nazi  and  Russian 
Communist  superior  might,  he  clearly 
distinguished  the  difference  between  the 
Polish  people  and  Poland's  Communist- 
dominated  Government.  He  consistently 
refused  to  temporize  with  Communist 
doctrines  or  acts  and  he  never  main- 
tained any  contact  with  Warsaw  rep- 
resentatives in  this  country;  nor  did  this 
speaker.  Yet  he  gave  his  enthusiastic 
support  to  every  proposal  which  would 
benefit  the  Polish  people  economically, 
cufturally,  and  politically. 

I  refer  again  to  his  keen  interest  In 
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the  plight  of  the  Polish  displaced  persons 
most  of  whom  were  the  pitiful  victims 
of  Nazi  and  Soviet  aggression.  I  recall 
vividly  his  tremendous  zeal  In  obtaining 
maximum  help  for  these  sick  and  des- 
titute people  after  he  had  returned  from 
personal  visits  to  European  displaced 
persons'  camps  and  had  seen  first-hand 
their  plight.  I  know,  too,  of  his  personal 
help  in  getting  thousands  of  these  un- 
fortimate  homeless  Poles  resettled  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  American  cit- 
izens, Polish-born  and  American-bom, 
who  today  owe  their  coveted  rights  to 
U.S.  citizenship  to  the  dedicated  work  of 
Charles  Rozmarek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  honor  to  come 
to  know  this  great  American  personally 
and  to  work  with  him  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  Justice.  It  was  my  privilege 
in  1964  in  Chicago  and  again  in  1968  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  address  the  PAC  con- 
ventions and  there  reassure  my  Polish- 
American  friends  along  with  Karol  Roz- 
marek of  America's  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  their  great  patriotic  con- 
tributions for  Free  Poland  and  a  better 
world. 

America  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
great  citizens.  It  extends  her  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  who  survive  him 
and  to  the  Polish-American  organiza- 
tions which  he  so  loved  and  served.  Karol 
Rozmarek  is  not  dead— his  deeds  and 
the  selfless  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed them  shall  inspire  us  to  redouble 
our  own  efforts  to  achieve  the  ends  to 
which  he  aspired  and  which  because  of 
his  untimely  death  must  still  be  accom- 
plished. Requiescat  in  Pace. 


MY  FIRST  PRAYER:   THE  LATE 
LAURIE  TORGAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  KKW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  July  26,  the  life  of  Miss 
Laurie  Torgan  was  tragically  taken  in  an 
imtimely  automobile  accident. 

Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Tor- 
gan of  Spring  VaUey,  N.Y.,  have  very 
thoughtfully  shared  a  prayer  with  me 
that  their  lovely  daughter  wrote. 

In  writing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torgan,  I 
noted: 

Although  the  grief  at  such  a  tragedy  is  a 
heavy  burden  to  any  parent,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  wUl  find  solace  In  the  knowledge 
that  during  her  short  lifetime,  she  dedicated 
herself  to  others  less  fortunate  so  that  the 
memory  of  her  goodness  will  live  with  them. 

Having  been  deeply  moved  by  Laurie's 
sensitive  and  unselfish  thoughts,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  the  text  of  her  prayer 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  so  that  oth- 
ers may  reflect  upon  her  thoughtful  mes- 
sage: 

MT    FnST    PaATXB 

Please,  oh  dear  lovely  beautiful  Ood — ^If 
ever  you  can  forgive  us  oiu-  trespasses  and 
can  touch  the  wounded  and  heal  them. 

Oh,  please  let  the  children  of  Vietnam  be 
the  first  to  receive  your  power  and  strength. 
— 1804 — Part  33 
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And  If  your  love  runs  out  for  xis.  let  it 
run  through  for  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

And,  If  your  aataa  embrace,  but  have  only 
so  little  room  left — ^let  them  embrace  aU  the 
little  children  of  the  ghettos,  we  have  cre- 
ated, we  white  men  and  women. 

Please  help  me  flood  this  earth  with  love 
and  kindness  and  make  It  easier  for  us  to 
deal  with  conflict. 

We  dare  not  venture  out  alone — ^you  are 
with  us — you  are  In  my  brothers  and  sisters 
and  that  is  why  I  believe  in  you. 

I  am  not  asking  for  you  to  do  it  all.  you 
wiU  not.  for  our  sins — but  oh  please  help 
me.  my  friends,  my  workers  to  do  It  all. 

I  am  seeing  shining  eyes.  They  shine 
through  the  rain,  the  mud.  the  bomb-fllled 
al^.  and  the  bullets — they  do  this  so  brave 
and  lovingly — ^they  are  where,  if  I  get  my 
strength,  I  will  get  it. 
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PROPOSES  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
AWARD  FOR  NONMILITARY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAKTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m  July  10 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  awarding  of  a  Medal  of 
Honor  each  year  to  one  policeman  and 
one  fireman  from  each  State.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  because  I  feel  the  acts  of 
heroism  performed  by  our  police  and 
firemen  in  the  routine  everyday  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  are  no  less  praise- 
worthy than  those  performed  by  the  sol- 
dier on  the  battlefield,  and  this  kind  of 
public  recognition  Is  long  overdue. 

Since  I  Introduced  this  bill,  I  have 
written  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  requesting  the 
names  of  offers  who  have  been  com- 
mended for  their  outstanding  service. 
The  response  to  this  request  has  been 
heartwarming  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  partial  list  of  t^ose  officers  at 
this  point: 

Depastmknt  or  Poucs, 

MOHTGOlCXaT    COUMTT,    MD., 

RockvlUe.  Md.,  AugtiMt  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Lawucnck  J.  Hogan, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Hogam:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letters  of  August  6,  1973  to  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel O.  Warren  Howes  and  me  concerning 
legislation  in  the  93rd  Congress  to  honor 
police  officers  and  firemen  who  have  per- 
formed their  duties  with  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence. 

In  order  that  their  names  may  be  insert- 
ed In  the  CoNGRKssioNAL  Rxcoao,  I  wish  you 
to  know  the  following  named  officers  were 
commended  for  various  performances  during 
fiscal  year  1973-73. 
Sincerely, 

K.  W.  Watkins, 

Superintendent. 
coiucxmoations  t/i/ts — s/se/TS 


Pfc. 
Bock. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pfc. 
Pvt. 
Cpl. 


Name,  Date,  and  Assignment 
Cbaunoey  J.  Augustine,  Jr.,  fl/11/73, 

Thomas  E.  Coffman,  11/30/73,  SS. 
David  A.  Conner,  13/22/72.  Beth. 
Thomas  N.  Crichton,  7/20/72,  SS. 
Donald  E.  Deaton,  3/28/73,  WO. 
Donald  B.  Oabriel,  9/12/72,  WO. 
John  E.  Horwat,  6/3/73,  Bock. 
Owen  J.  Lennon,  9/13/72,  Hom/W. 


Pfc.  Thomas  E.  Leonard,  10/24/72, 88. 
Cpl.  John  F.  Lynch,  Jr.,  9/13/73.  Hom/W. 
Sgt.  Kenneth  O.  Magee,  9/13/72,  Hom/W. 
Pfc.  Frank  W.  McAtee,  10/34/72.  83. 
Pvt.  Robert  P.  McKenna,  9/12/72,  V&I/W. 
Cpl.  James  J.  O'Connell,  10/17/72,  SS. 
Pfc.  Ronald  W.  Ryan,  10/26/72,  Beth. 
Pvt.  Raymond  L.  Slnunons,  6/29/73.  Rock. 
Pvt.  Charles  L.  Simpson,  Jr.,  12/6/73,  Rock. 
2nd  Lt.  Odus  W.  Sweat,  Jr.,  3/19/73,  Hom/ 


W. 


Mastland  State  Poucz, 
PikesviUe,  Md.,  August  16, 1973. 

Hon.  LaWKENCE  J.  HOGAN, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Hocan:  I  have  your 
letter  of  August  6,  concerning  legislation 
which  you  have  Introduced  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress, and  In  connection  therewith  the  fol- 
lowing information  is  forwarded  as  requested. 

The  highest  award  given  by  this  Agency 
is  a  Governor's  Citation.  This  award  is  au- 
thorized in  instances  where  the  perform- 
ance of  a  member  has  been  identified  as 
outstanding  and  above  and  beyond  the  call 
to  duty.  In  every  instance,  a  definite  risk  of 
life  by  the  member  must  be  involved. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  following 
members  of  this  Agency  have  received  Oover- 
nor's  Citations: 

Tfc.  D.  D.  Waltemeyer. 

Tpr.  J.  F.  Kerchner. 

Tfc.  J.  L.  Oalyon. 

Tfc.  E.  D.  Horner. 

Cpl.  O.  C.  Royer. 

Tfc.  O.  H.  Davis. 

Tfc.  E.  W.  Hoffman. 

Tfc.  E.  F.  Tarburton. 

Tpr.  H.  D.  Robertson. 

Sgt.  J.  L.  Forsjrthe. 

Tfc.  J.  W.  Brown. 

Tfc.  M.  B.  Storey. 

Cpl.  R.  W.  Beaumont. 

Cpl.  J.  C.  Txurall. 

Sgt.  R.  R.  Morgan. 

Tpr.  A.  Hadaway. 

Tfc.  O.  W.  White. 

rtc.  C.  H.  Wood. 

Tfc.  H.  J.  Hagey. 

We  in  the  law  enforcement  profession  ap- 
preciate this  gesture  on  your  part.  Assuring 
you  of  our  cooperation  In  any  and  all  matters 
of  mutual  concern. 
Sincerely. 

T.  8.  Smitb, 
Superintendent. 


POLICX  DXPAaTMKNT, 

CiTT  or  Takoka  Pakk,  Mb., 

August  16, 1973. 
Hon.  LAwanrci  J.  Hogan, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sia :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yova  correspondence 
dated  August  6, 1973  relative  to  yovir  pending 
legislation  in  the  93rd  Congress. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  fitting  reward  to 
those  officers  who  have  performed  their  duties 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellency.  They 
certainly  deserve  recognition.  I  have  listed 
those  officers  in  my  command  who  have  been 
cited  for  outstanding  service  while  in  the 
line  of  duty: 

Lt.  William  W.  Dalrymple. 

Det/Cpl.  Oary  L.  Sherman. 

Sgt.  Laurie  N.  Cofske. 

Cpl.  Werner  P.  Winkler. 

Cpl.  B.  Daniel  Fuller. 

Pfc.  Stephen  W.  Carter. 

Pfc.  John  C.  OoetB. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  fturther  assistance,  please 
contact  me. 

Sincerely, 

Capt.  ROBBT  E.  POETB. 

Chief  of  Police. 
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POUCX  DZPABTMIMT, 

Cttt  or  GBDorBZi.T,  Iifo., 

August  13. 1973. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hocan  :  Received  your  recent  let- 
ter requesting  names  of  officers  who  bave 
been  cited  for  outstanding  service  so  tbat 
they  may  be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  officers 
that  bave  been  cited  for  their  service:  a  copy 
of  their  commendations  are  also  encloeed : 

Sgt.  Herbert  L.  Faulconer. 

Sgt.  Carl  P.  Goodwin. 

Sgt.  Thomas  E.  Van  Valkenburgb. 

Cpl.  Ernest  W.  Brimiley. 

Cpl.  Paul  I.  Reamy. 

Cpl.  John  R.  Salvatore. 

FFC  Michael  L.  Janney. 

PPC  William  E.  Vogel. 

PPG  Alvln  Hall,  Jr. 

Patrolman  Kenneth  L.  Stair. 

I  also  noted  tbat  you  bave  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  the  awarding  of 
a  Medal  of  Honor  for  police  and  firemen  who 
bave  performed  their  duties  in  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence. 

May  I  assure  you  that  your  efforts  to  give 
reo(  "itlon  to  deserving  officers  is  appre- 
cl-'en  end  will  further  inspire  those  receiv- 
ing snrh  recognition  as  well  as  other  officers 
to  even  greater  efforts  of  service  to  their 
communities. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  full  cooperation. 
Respectfully, 

WiLXJAM  T.  Lane, 

Chief  of  Police. 


SENIOR  DEPUTY  U.S.  MARSHAL 
RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  30  of  this  year,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Conaughey  retired  as  the  U.S.  Deputy 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
West  Virginia.  "Mac,"  as  he  Is  called  by 
all  who  know  him,  devoted  more  than  36 
years  of  highly  efficient  and  effective 
service  to  this  country,  more  than  32 
years  as  U.S.  Deputy  Marshal  and  nearly 
4  years  as  an  Air  Force  captain  during 
World  War  H. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
Mac  in  the  1950's  when  I  was  the  U.S. 
District  Marshal  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict, and  I  know  he  deserves  the  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  of  every  citizen 
for  the  outstanding  manner  in  which  he 
carried  out  his  responsibilities. 

Mac  does  not  talk  much  and  wastes 
few  words.  In  fact,  he  was  asked  recently 
why  he  originally  took  a  deputy  mar- 
shal's position  back  in  1936.  He  replied 
simply:  "I  thought  I  might  like  the 
work."  And  that  he  did.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  33  counties,  but  special  assign- 
ments often  took  him  around  the  coun- 
try. When  he  retired,  he  was  the  Nation's 
senior  ranking  U.S.  Deputy  Marshal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  Robert  C.  (Mac)  Mc- 
Conaughey  a  most  pleasant  and  re- 
warding retirement,  which  I  hope  he  will 
enjoy  as  much  as  he  did  the  Job  he  per- 
formed so  well  for  a  third  of  a  century. 
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RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
THE  OASOUNE  SHORTAOE.  AN 
INTERVIEW  WITH  RAYMOND  R. 
WRIGHT,  DIRECTOR  OP  MARKET- 
ING, AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  IN- 
STITUTE 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOiriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
conducted  a  television  interview  concern- 
ing the  current  situation  of  gasoline 
shortages  facing  this  country.  My  guest 
was  Mr.  Raymond  R.  Wright,  director  of 
Marketing,  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute. I  Insert  the  text  of  that  interview 
at  this  point : 

Rarick.  If  you've  pulled  Into  a  gasoline  sta- 
tion recently  to  fill  up,  and  found  that  the 
service  station  had  closed  early  or  was  out 
of  gas.  you've  experienced  the  gasoline  short- 
age. Industry  and  government  experts  alike 
tell  us  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. We  are  using  more  gasoline  than  we 
are  able  to  refine  and  transport.  In  the  time 
we  have  today,  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at 
the  energy  shortage,  where  we  are.  how  we 
got  there  and  where  we're  headed,  and  how  It 
affects  you,  the  consumer-taxpayer, 

American  consumption  of  oil,  gasoline  and 
petroleum  products  has  been  rising  rapidly 
in  recent  years.  Production  and  refining  ca- 
pacity however,  have  not  followed  this  dra- 
matic U.S.  mcrease  \n  demand.  Americans 
are  now  questioning  why  we  are  suddenly 
running  out  of  petroleimi,  where  does  the 
fault  He,  and  what  can  be  done  to  help  solve 
the  situation.  To  help  us  understand  the 
problem  and  what  is  being  done,  I  have  as  my 
guest  today,  the  Director  of  Marketing  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  Raymond 
Wright.  Mr.  Wright,  thank  you  for  Jolnmg 
us  today 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  Is  a  ma- 
jor trade  association  for  the  entire  petrolevun 
Industry,  and  acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation on  all  phases  of  oU  exploration, 
production,  rehnlng,  transportation  and  mar- 
keting. 

Mr.  Wright,  I  think  that  most  of  our  peo- 
ple have  some  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  faces  a  shortage  of  gaso- 
ime.  Just  how  extensive  the  shortage  Is  Is 
not  quite  so  clear  In  most  people's  minds. 
How  serious  Is  the  gasoline  shortage  and 
what  does  the  fuel  situation  look  like  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer? 

Wright.  Ovtr  inventories  right  now  are 
about  what  they  were  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  demand  Is  up  some;  so  that  the  way  that 
I  look  at  the  figures  would  Indicate  that  the 
shortage  is  real,  but  that  it  does  not  amount 
to  any  national  calamity  or  catastrophe.  It 
will  result  in  inconvenience,  mainly  to  mo- 
torists who  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  find 
the  stations  that  they  are  used  to  seeing, 
open,  and  maybe  not  be  able  to  buy  all 
the  gasoline  at  one  filling  that  they  are  ac- 
customed to  buying.  I  do  not  see  it  as  a  na- 
tional emergency  this  summer,  at  least. 

Rarick.  A  rlsmg  demand  for  petroleum 
throughout  the  world  Is  often  pointed  to  as 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  fuel  lag  In  this 
country  How  does  the  VS.  stack  up  In  the 
world  market? 

Wright.  Well,  I  have  a  chart  here  which 
shows  that  we  only  have  6%  of  the  people 
In  the  United  States,  but  we're  using  33% 
of  the  world's  energy  resources — oil,  gas,  nu- 
clear, coal  and  the  like.  So  we  are  tremendous 
consumers  of  energy  per  capita  In  the  United 
States  and  It's  a  large  contributor  to  our 
high  standard  of  llvmg  and  productivity. 

Rarick.   In   a  preliminary   report   by  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission  released  last  week. 
"Insufllclent  refining  capacity"  was  pointed 
to  as  a  major  factor  in  the  gas  shortage  this 
summer.  Are  our  refineries  operating  at  ca- 
pacity and  can  refining  capabilities  be  in- 
creased in  the  near  future? 

Wright.  The  refineries  are  running  flat  out. 
They're  running  Just  as  fast  as  they  can  and 
producing  Just  as  many  products  as  they 
can.  They  set  all-time  records  both  last  win- 
ter and  this  spring.  The  refineries  can  be 
expanded.  It  takes  1  Vi  to  2  years  to  do  some 
major  refinery  expansion. 

Our  problem  has  been  that  you  build 
refineries  In  two  places.  Tou  build  them 
where  the  oU  is  or  where  the  people  are. 
And  the  lack  of  expansion  of  our  crude  oU 
production  in  the  United  States  has  dis- 
couraged refinery  construction.  As  you  know 
there  are  some  delays  in  leasing  in  the  Gulf, 
there  are  bans  on  drilling  In  California,  and 
we  haven't  gotten  the  oU  down  from  Alaska. 
So  that  refineries  buUt  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pansion of  crude  oU  supply  have  not  been 
built.  The  refineries  on  the  East  Coast,  where 
the  people  are,  have  had  difficulty  getting 
sites. 

People  are  concerned  about  the  environ- 
mental damage  refineries  would  bave  and 
this  has  delayed  things  there.  We've  had  some 
economic  reasons  for  not  buUdlng.  some 
crude  oU  reasons  for  not  buUdlng  and  some 
reason  that  people  have  for  not  buUdlng. 

Rarick.  Mr.  Wright,  I'm  sure  that  you're 
aware  plans  are  now  on  the  way  to  build  the 
first  new  oil  refinery  In  the  United  States  in 
the  last  three  years.  We  understand  that  it's 
to  be  located  In  Louisiana,  In  fact  near 
Baton  Rouge.  My  question  la  this.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  industry  has  waited  for 
so  long  to  continue  to  expand  refining  fa- 
culties? 

Wright.  Well,  this  is  a  new  refinery  in 
LovUslana  although  Baytown,  Texas  has  re- 
cently announced  a  250,000  barrel  expansion 
In  the  OvUf  area.  I  think  that  what  we're 
seeing  down  there  is  the  new  leasing  that  has 
come  In  the  Oulf  area  has  uncovered  new 
oU  and  gas  resources  to  warrant  refining  ex- 
pansion. This  was  the  kind  of  refinery  ex- 
pansion that  Is  due  not  to  people  but  to 
expansion  of  crude  oil  supply.  When  you  have 
it  It  makes  sense  to  buUd  enough  refining 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  crude  from  new 
fields. 

Raxick.  I  know  it  takes  time  to  gear-up 
for  heavy  demand.  What  is  the  time  lag  In- 
volved In  the  exploration  and  development 
of  a  new  oU  field?  A  refinery? 

Wright.  It  takes  about  three  years  to 
build  a  major  refinery.  And  that  is  after  you 
get  the  sites.  There's  a  lot  of  negotiation  that 
has  to  be  done  with  local  authorities.  Town 
hearings  to  convince  people  that  you  can 
build  one  safely.  Once  you  get  all  the  per- 
mits, it  takes  about  three  years  to  build  a 
major  refinery.  And  the  permit  business.  I 
don't  know,  it  can  take  a  year.  It  can  take 
even  longer  depending  upon  how  much  re- 
sistance there  would  be  in  any  area  to  a 
refinery,  and  sometimes  they're  Just  not  built 
because  of  local  resistance. 

Rarick.  Do  we  have  existing  domestic  re- 
serves of  oU  to  satisfy  our  growing  demands? 

Wright.  We  have  adequate  reserves,  but 
crude  oil  that  Is  still  In  the  ground  Is  not  Im- 
mediately available  unless  it  has  been  drilled 
for.  Our  domestic  reserves,  unless  we  have 
expansion  of  domestic  drilling,  will  not  in- 
crease, and  In  fact,  wlU  be  declining. 

Rarick.  What  about  the  Alaskan  oil  situ- 
ation? 

Wrioht.  The  Alaskan  oil  will  certainly 
help.  It  would  cut  half  of  our  foreign  imports 
of  crude  oil  if  it  were  being  brought  down 
now.  It's  not  the  total  answer,  but  Increased 
drilling  off  California  and  Increased  crude  oil 
production  domestically  from  smaller  pools 
and  the  hope  of  finding  a  large  supply  in 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  off  the  East  Coast 
would  ultimately  help  to  close  this  gap.  I 
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personaUy  don't  foresee  a  time  when  we'U 
never  Import  one  drop,  but  what  we  have  to 
do  is  get  our  imports  down  to  a  level  that 
our  foreign  exchange  and  earnings  position 
can  tolerate. 

Unless  we  Increase  our  production,  oui  to- 
tal demand  wUl  have  to  come  from  Imports 
and  that  could  get  as  high  as  IS  to  20  mU- 
Uon  barrels  a  day  in  a  few  years.  The  rule  of 
thumb  Is  that  there's  about  a  doUar  loes  of 
foreign  exchange  for  every  barrel  imported. 
Tou'd  have  15  or  20  biUion  dollars  a  year 
flowing  out  of  this  country.  Right  now  we 
have  a  problem  tolerating  a  6  and  6  billion 
dollar  a  year  trade  deficit.  How  could  we  han- 
dle a  15  to  20  billion  dollar  deficit? 

Rarick.  Well,  in  addition  to  the  deficit  a 
loss  of  money  for  oil  Imports.  I  think  many 
Americans  are  concerned  about  a  growing 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  supplies  and  in 
relationship  to  our  national  security.  How 
much  of  our  fuel  does  the  Industry  foresee 
the  VB.  Importing  in  the  years  ahead? 

WUOht.  Unless  we  do  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  increase  the  crude  oil  base  in  this  coun- 
try by  1985  many  experts  estimate  that  we 
could  be  Importing  as  much  as  51%  of  our 
total  crude  oU  supply.  And  since  Venezuela 
and  Cancula  have  annoimced  to  us  that 
they're  going  to  need  most  of  their  oil  for 
themselves  in  the  futvire,  our  crude  oil  sup- 
ply Is  going  to  have  to  come  from  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa. 

I  think  that  we  all  know  that  that  is  not 
the  moet  stable  part  of  the  globe.  There's  all 
kinds  of  problems  over  there.  They've  inter- 
rupted crude  oU  supply  to  Europe  14  times 
since  World  War  11  and  to  the  extent  that 
we're  depending  on  them,  we  can  anticipate 
that  they  would  use  our  dependence  as  a 
Club,  you  might  say.  to  gain  their  own  ends 
at  our  expense. 

Rarick.  Mr.  Wright,  many  of  the  people 
back  home  haven't  been  to  Washington, 
probably  aren't  aware  tbat  we  shut  out  per- 
centages of  the  lights  In  the  halls,  and  the 
air  conditioner  is  turned  a  little  bit  warmer 
than  many  people  would  like  it.  In  our  ga- 
rages, many  of  them  look  almost  like  tunnels 
because  of  the  efforts  to  Impress  upon  the 
people  that  there  Is  an  energy  shortage  and 
to  try  to  conserve  electricity  and  therefore 
the  fuel. 

Earlier  in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  authorize  the  president  to 
suspend  the  rigid  pollution  controls  required 
for  automobiles  until  the  fuel  crisis  eases. 
I  know  that  these  pollution  control  devices 
have  greatly  Increased  the  gasoline  demand. 
Do  you  have  any  additional  information 
about  fuel  demand  and  EPA  pollution 
requirements? 

Wright.  Well  even  now,  owners  of  '72  and 
'73  cars  realize  that  they're  not  as  good  per- 
formers as  the  pre- '72  cars.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  EPA  and  the  automobile 
manufacturers  have  both  agreed  to  lower 
compression  ratios  of  engines.  They  don't 
require  higher  octane  fuel.  That  alone  would 
make  them  less  efficient,  plus  the  fact  that 
EPA  Is  correct.  The  cars  are  heavier.  People 
are  putting  more  options  on  them — air  con- 
ditioners, automatic  transmission,  power 
windows  and  the  like,  which  soak  up  the 
energy.  The  air  pollution  devices  themselves 
create  inefficiency  and  PhUUps  Petroleum 
Company  has  prepared  a  slide  that  shows  If 
the  full  EPA  requirements  are  put  on  cars 
and  as  more  and  more  of  these  cars  are  so 
equipped,  by  1980  the  fuel  penalty  to  the 
American  people  would  be  around  30%.  Now 
If  you  go  to  slightly  lower  standards,  more 
realistic  standards  In  many  people's  minds, 
the  fuel  penalty  would  be  only  16%.  The 
16%  are  the  California  type  standards  that 
have  been  pushed  by  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion as  representing  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise between  the  very  extreme  protection 
and  cost  and  good  protection  at  more  mod- 
erate cost. 
The  fuel  penalty.  If  w  keep  the  current 
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standards  aU  the  way  through  '77,  is  around 
10%.  And  if  you  were  to  go  back  to  an  ear- 
lier level  of  control,  say  '71  or  '70  or  '69,  the 
percentage  penalty  la  6%  less.  The  air  is 
being  cleaned  up,  but  like  anything  else  we 
do,  there's  a  price  to  be  paid  and  right  now, 
efficiency  of  automotive  engines  is  one  that 
we're  paying.  They're  Just  not  aa  efficient. 

Rarick.  What  role  have  other  environmen- 
tal considerations  played  in  oU  production 
and  refining? 

Wright.  Delays  in  nuclear  plant  comple- 
tions have  been  caiised  by  environmental 
concerns.  Nuclear  plant  sites  and  refinery 
sites  are  delayed  or  banned  by  environmen- 
tal concerns.  Coal  "<<"<"g  is  curtaUed,  and 
coal  burning  Is,  in  effect,  outlawed  in  many 
areas.  Displacement  of  coal  with  oU  has  In- 
creased fuel  oil  demand  by  utilities  nearly 
42,000,000  gallons  per  day  In  five  years.  Elec- 
tric power  that  Is  not  being  produced  by  nu- 
clear plants  as  planned  has  to  come  from  oil. 

Rarick.  The  Justice  Department  is  cur- 
rently studying  what  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  press  as  a  monopolistic  control  of  the  oil 
Industry  by  a  cartel  of  the  big  corporations. 
Are  the  big  companies  trying  to  drive  the 
smaUer  independent  dealers  out  of  business? 

Wrioht.  The  increased  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  has  caused  nearly  all  cus- 
tomers to  turn  to  firm  supply  contracts. 
Many  Independents  bought  surplus  supplies 
through  brokers  on  the  basis  of  market  con- 
ditions. Gasoline  and  other  products  are  no 
longer  in  surplus  and  are  not  being  offered 
under  surplus  marketing  conditions.  The 
way  to  best  help  independent  markets  is  to 
develop  more  energy  supplies  of  aU  kinds — 
oU,  gas,  coal,  waterpower,  nuclear,  solar,  and 
geothermal  so  that  abundant  supplies  are 
again  available. 

Rarick.  We  have  a  problem.  Now  what's 
the  solution?  What  can  industry,  govern- 
ment and  the  consumer  do  to  correct  the 
problem? 

Wright.  For  the  short  term  we  mtist 
tighten  our  belts  and  use  energy  more  effi- 
ciently. Savings  are  possible  In  our  homes, 
transportation,  government  and  Industry.  We 
must  start  Immediately  on  expansion  of  ex- 
ploration and  production  of  oU  and  gas. 
Build  the  Alaskan  line.  Permit  construction 
of  new  refineries  and  nuclear  plants.  Allow 
coal  to  be  used  under  controlled  oondltlons. 

Rarick.  Well,  I  think  that  we  all  agree 
that  we  do  have  a  problem  and  truthfully 
we  bave  to  work  for  a  solution  and  we  all  look 
forward — Industry,  government,  and  the 
American  people,  the  consumer — working  to- 
gether can  correct  the  problehi. 

Mr.  Wright,  my  guest  on  the  program  today 
is  with  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
I'm  sure  my  viewers  have  certainly  enjoyed 
your  comments  and  the  additional  data  you 
bave  supplied  and  we're  moet  happy  to  have 
you  In  the  homes  of  ovtr  Louisiana  viewers. 

Wright.  My  pleasure,  sir,  and  my  pleasure 
to  be  with  you. 
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At  this  time  I  enter  Into  the  Recoko 
a  statement  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
describing  this  unique  bus  service: 

New  York  City  is  copying  Philadelphia's 
Cultural  Loop  Bus,  according  to  an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times. 

The  service,  which  gets  underway  Satur- 
day, Sept.  1,  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Philadelphia's  operation.  It  covers  22  par- 
ticipating Institutions  instead  of  10,  the  price 
Is  $1  Instead  of  60  cents,  and  the  operator 
is  the  New  York  Transit  Authority. 

Philadelphia's  Cultural  Loop  Bvis  is  now 
in  its  second  summer,  and  its  patronage  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  Ridershlp  this  year 
has  been  35,557  up  to  the  end  of  last  week, 
compeired  with  23,538  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

For  50  cents,  residents  and  tourists  can 
ride  from  Independence  Hall  through  mid- 
city,  wind  through  Fairmo\mt  Park  and  loop 
at  America's  first  Zoological  Garden,  visiting 
10  historical  and  cultural  attractions.  The 
one  low  fare  entitles  the  rider  to  on-and-off 
privileges  all  day  plus  dlscoimt  admissions 
to  the  fite  major  attractions  that  charge. 

The  Cultural  Loop  Bus  offers  service  every 
30  minutes  In  either  direction  from  Inde- 
pendence HaU  or  the  Zoo  between  9:30  a.m. 
to  6:30  p.m.  In  an  alr-condltloned  SEPTA 
bus  Sunday  through  Saturday. 

The  Bus  Is  made  possible  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Parkway  Cultural  Promotion 
CouncU,  the  Convention  and  Tourtst  Bureau, 
Philadelphia  Area  CouncU  on  Tourism, 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Authority,  and  the  City  of  PhUadelphia. 
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Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  is  offering  Its  residents 
and  tourists  a  most  Ideal  way  to  tour 
the  city's  famous  cultural  and  historical 
landmarks. 

PhUadelphla's  Cultural  Loop  Bus 
makes  it  possible  for  sightseers  to  visit 
these  attractions  at  very  low  cost  and 
also  offers  discount  admission  tickets  to 
five  sites. 
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HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    lUCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  "Com- 
munity Anticrime  Assistance  Act  of 
1973,"  H.R.  9175,  a  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced together  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee,  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Jr.,  and  H.R.  9809,  a  companion 
bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Rodino,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This  legis- 
lation provides  Federal  grants  to  assist 
cities,  public  agencies,  and  nonprofit, 
private  organizations  in  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  citizen  involvement 
and  cooperation  with  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  Thursday. 
September  13,  and  Thursday,  September 
20,  1973,  at  10  a.m..  in  2141  Raybum 
House  Office  Building.  On  the  first  day  of 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
testimony  from  the  Honorable  John  V. 
Lindsay,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Doss,  president. 
New  Detroit.  On  the  second  day  of  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  will  hear  testi- 
mony from  the  Honorable  James  H. 
Scheuer,  president.  National  Alliance  for 
Safer  Cities. 

The  subcommittee  will  hold  further 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  October. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments for  the  record  should  address  their 
requests  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
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UFTTSG  THE  TV  BLACKOUT  OP  NFL 
HOME  GAMES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "sporT- 
View"  column  by  Jack  Craig  in  the  Au- 
gust 25  issue  of  the  Sporting  News 
provides  an  informative  assessment  of 
the  problem  of  home  blackouts,  along 
with  a  forecast  that — 

Tbe  heretofore  untouchable  television 
blackout  of  NFL  home  games  will  be  lifted 
this  season,  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  9620 — intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris> — to  lift  the  blackout,  I 
should  like  to  Include  Craig's  column  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  column  follows : 

ai»o«TViBTW 
(By  Jack  Craig) 

BOMZ  GAMES  ON  TV  SOON? 

Boston. — All  you  football  fans  languishing 
on  waiting  lists  for  season  tickets  to  home 
games  of  your  favorite  NFL.  team  can  relax. 
Chances  are  you  are  goltig  to  see  those  games 

anyway,  without  spending  a  dime  or  battling 
a  traflac  Jam. 

Granted  that  politics  have  never  been  more 
unsettled  In  Washington,  D.C.,  so  predictions 
are  more  perilous  than  usual.  But  here's  one. 
The  heretofore  untouchable  television  black- 
out of  NFL  home  games  will  be  lifted  this 
season  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  bold  forecast  are 
twofold.  First,  Congress  Is  so  anxious  to  lift 
the  blackout  provision  that  It  will  dodge  tbe 
customarily  slow-paced  legislative  process. 
Secondly,  there  Is  simply  no  political  opposi- 
tion left  to  lifting  the  blackout.  Only  the  de- 
tails remain  an  Issue,  and  not  very  big,  at 
that. 

Tbe  few  legal  steps  left  Include  hearings  for 
three  days,  beginning  September  5,  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power,  after  which  the  committee  wm 
propose  a  bm  for  the  fuU  House.  After  the 
latter  adopts  this  bUl,  It  will  form  a  con- 
ference committee  with  members  of  the 
Senate,  which  wUl  imdoubtedly  have  Its  own 
bm  by  that  time. 

The  final  version  then  wm  be  resolved  and 
sent  along  for  the  signature  of  President 
Nixon,  who  already  Is  on  record  for  llftmg 
the  blackout. 

All  of  this  may  be  accomplished  before  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  season  on  September  16. 
But  If  not,  a  Congressional  source  Insists  It 
should  be  completed  by  the  following  Sunday. 

The  only  real  point  of  contention  mvolves 
how  much  of  an  Impact  lifting  of  the  black- 
out for  pro  football  will  have  on  pro  baseball, 
basketball  and  hockey. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  events  sold  out 
48  hours  In  advance  In  each  of  thoee  sports 
will  have  home  blackouts  lifted  even  on  non- 
network  telecasts,  subject  only  to  the  wishes 
of  the  station  that  holds  the  home  club's  TV 
contract. 

The  legislation  sought  by  the  House  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  would  restrict 
the  Impact  on  baseball,  football  and  hockey 
to  network^  telecasts.  Its  reasoning  \a  that 
otherwise,  while  the  over-whelming  thrust 
of  the  blackout  bill  Is  toward  pro  football. 
It  would  have  a  much  heavier  Impact  on 
the  other  sports  because  they  generally  derive 
more  money  from  local  than  network  TV, 
unlike  the  NFL. 

Also,  there  is  a  question  whether  such  a 
law  can  be  passed  on  local  telecasts.  The 
power  to  act  on  network  TV  rests  m  the 
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legal  axiom  of  benefits  conferred.  In  this 
Instance  through  the  antitrust  exemption 
authorized  In  1961  by  Congress  for  pooled 
profits  on  network  sports  telecasts.  That  Con- 
gressional provision  has  led  to  bountiful  prof- 
Its  for  pro  sports,  notably  the  NFL,  in  the 
past  12  seasons,  and  now  there  Is  an  as- 
sumed obligation  for  pro  sports  to  recipro- 
cate and  at  least  experiment  by  llftmg  home 
area  blackouts. 

The  alternative  for  Congress  would  be  to 
lUt  the  antitrust  prlvUege,  which  would  re- 
quire each  team  to  negotiate  Its  own  TV 
deal,  meaning  clubs  In  tbe  largest  markets 
would  reap  the  higher  profits  which  presum- 
ably would  have  an  Impact  on  the  playing 
field. 

But  local  telecasts  for  baseball,  hockey  and 
basketball  have  not  benefited  from  any  Con- 
gressional sanction  m  the  past.  So,  does  Con- 
gress have  any  power  not  to  enforce  regula- 
tions regarding  them? 

Leaders  of  the  three  sports  apparently  are 
ready  to  test  the  argument  If  Congress  does 
adopt  the  blackout  rule  for  local  TV.  This 
could  lead  to  an  Injunction  which  could 
delay  the  blackout  lifting  on  pro  football. 

The  NFL  and  networks  have  been  asked 
to  present  data  by  the  time  Congress  returns 
after  Labor  Day  In  order  to  estimate  the  Im- 
pact of  home  blackouts  being  lifted  when 
sellouts  are  \n  force  48  hours  before  klckoff. 

NFL  Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  will  testify 
on  September  6  and  Is  expected  to  project 
figures  on  loss  of  parking  and  concessions 
revenues  resulting  from  empty  seats  caused 
when  season  ticket  holders  choose  to  stay 
home  and  watch  the  game  on  TV  rather  than 
visit  the  stadium. 

Earlier  this  year,  Rozelle  said  up  to  $3,000,- 
000  Is  mvolved  In  these  areas.  If  that's  the 
case.  It  seems  a  paltry  figure.  After  all,  the 
NFL  Is  now  negotiating  a  four-year  contract 
with  the  three  networks  that  calls  for  around 
$214,000,000,  an  Increase  of  $30,000,000  alone 
over  the  one  that  will  expire  after  the  73 
season. 

Rozelle  also  will  imdoubtedly  pomt  out 
the  loss  of  jobs  and  the  danger  to  existing 
contracts  various  clubs  have  with  stadium 
groups. 

But  all  of  this  has  been  heard  m  Wash- 
ington before,  without  detertag  Congress 
from  seeking  a  change  In  the  blackout  rules. 

A  quiet  bombshell  In  passage  of  the  bUl 
lifting  home  blackouts  would  be  the  Impact 
on  pay  cable  television,  which  the  NFL  Is 
eyeing  affectionately. 

The  present  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlsslon  require  a  two- 
year  ban  from  pay  cable  by  a  q^ort  from 
the  time  it  has  been  shown  free  on  home 
television.  As  long  as  NFL  games  have  been 
kept  off  TV  screens  in  the  home  area,  the 
league  has  been  free  to  experiment  with  pay 
cable  when  it  wishes. 

But  once  the  blackout  rule  Is  lifted,  pay 
cable  of  home  games  will  be  dead.  Pay  cable 
Is  the  ultimate  dream  of  team  owners.  This 
will  allow  home  games  to  be  seen  by  paying 
a  fee  In  each  household,  while  retaming  the 
network  package  for  road  games. 

But  this  factor  finds  no  sympathy  In  Con- 
gress. In  fact.  It  creates  a  negative  picture, 
one  of  greed  by  club  owners.  Rozelle  not  very 
long  ago  told  Congressman  Robert  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  chairman  of  the  House  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee,  that  he  had  no  Interest 
In  cable.  Yet  that  possibility  Is  Included,  re- 
portedly, as  a  non-negotiable  Item  to  the  up- 
coming NFL  deal  with  the  networks.  This 
does  not  sit  well  In  Washington. 

The  key  issue  In  lifting  the  NFL  blackout 
nile  is  how  many  ticket  buyers  decide  to 
stay  home.  Congress'  argument  to  Rozelle  Is 
that  the  only  way  to  find  out  Is  to  try  It.  It 
sounds  reasonable  enough. 

It  even  overrides  for  Congress  Rozelle's 
basic  contention  that  It  Is  unfair  to  force  a 
team  to  televise  Its  product  m  the  very  area 
that  It  is  selimg  tickets. 
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FAMILIAR  ARGUMENTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILXINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
column  by  Lyn  Daunoras.  the  well  re- 
spected feature  editor  of  the  Brookfleld. 
m.,  Times,  came  to  my  attention  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  congres- 
sional recess.  However,  the  column  is  still 
very  pertinent,  and  therefore,  I  insert  it 
into  the  Record  today. 

Her  colmnn,  on  August  1,  is  directed  at 
the  liberal  press  world  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. Smce  the  clarity  of  the  article 
does  not  require  further  explanation,  I 
insert  it  at  this  time. 

The  column  follows: 

FAMnjAB  AacTrMXNTS 
(By  Lyn  Daunoras) 

We're  getting  a  super-charge  out  of  our 
liberal  colleagues  who  are  bemoanmg  the  111 
fate  that  has  befallen  the  country  through 
that  obscenity  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
(all  our  "troubles"  should  be  so  big!) 

We're  somewhat  amused  by  the  furor  be- 
cause they're  coming  up  with  all  the  pomts 
we  used  when  the  court  was  makmg  some 
of  thoee  horrendous  decisions  that  we  pro- 
tested, to  no  avail,  for  lo,  these  many  years. 

"It  Isn't  fair,"  one  late  talk  show  emcee 
whmed,  "It's  only  a  6-4  decision,  which 
shows  that  four  people  realize  the  potential 
danger  m  censorship." 

Funny.  When  we  used  that  argtiment  on 
6-4  decisions  which  gave  a  blanket  protection 
to  criminals  and  released  cold-blooded  kmers 
on  the  streets  to  contmue  their  predatory 
ways,  the  liberals  laughed.  Now  they're  feel- 
ing the  pinch  of  the  shoe  and  tbe  laughing 
has  t\imed  to  tears  and  frustration.  Welcome 
to  the  club,  senors. 

"How  can  nine  men  apesk  for  all  the 
people?"  they  demanded. 

Ha.  How  could  nme  men  ever  speak  for 
all  the  people?  But  that's  the  way  our  system 
was  set  up,  and  no  one  found  fault  untU 
recently  when  the  liberal  fringe  start  de- 
manding, and  gettmg  "rights"  for  everyone 
to  read  pornography  and  see  movies  that 
once  were  considered  stag  films  to  be  shown 
surreptlously  In  some  basement. 

What  they  are  saying.  In  essence.  Is  that 
If  they  approve  of  the  decision  It's  aU  right 
for  nme  men  to  preside  and  for  one  more 
than  half  to  set  the  stage,  but  If  they  dis- 
approve, the  mne  men  are  mefflclent.  arro- 
gant and  iinfeeling. 

The  argument  that  people  should  be  able 
to  censor  their  own  material  Is  well  taken. 
There  Is  absolutely  no  substitute  for  the  boy- 
cott of  a  film.  If  it  dies  at  the  box  office,  so 
do  the  get-rich-qulck  producers. 

However,  If  critics  would  stop  reviewing 
every  piece  of  smut  as  a  work  of  art  and  hall- 
mg  It  as  something  all  persons  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  outlook  must  see  to  appreciate 
every  aspect  of  life,  perhaps  there  would  be 
less  patronage. 

While  curiosity  may  have  killed  the  cat. 
there  Is  no  way  to  km  curiosity.  Much  of 
the  box  office  success  of  so-called  obscene 
films  comes  from  those  who  "Just  want  to  see 
what  It's  all  about."  But  even  that  human 
trait  could  be  eliminated  If  the  publicity, 
stressing  shock  value,  was  de-emphaslzed. 

Critics  consider  themselves  exp>erts  and 
expect  the  world  to  respond  to  their  beck 
and  call.  But  how  Is  the  world  to  know 
whether  a  "work  of  art"  Is  not  Just  tbe 
Uluslonary  wonderment  of  a  plam  "dirty  old 
man?" 

We're  not  for  outright  censorship  becaxise 
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we  dont  feel  that  Is  tbe  solution.  We  em- 
ploy our  own,  baaed  on  what  we  read  about 
books  and  movies.  We  simply  have  no  desire 
to  boggle  the  mind  with  sex  scenes  that  be- 
long m  a  private  room,  not  on  the  acieen 
with  thousands  of  people  gawking,  squirm- 
ing and  tittering.  That  Isn't  even  sex;  It's 
Just  plain  lewdlty. 

But  If  there  are  people  who  thrive  on  it, 
so  be  it.  We  don't  think  banning  films  or 
boolcs  means  anything.  P'ar  worse  than  the 
movies  themselves  are  the  headlined  com- 
ments and  reviews  that  publicize  them  and 
lure  tbe  public.  How  many  people  would 
see  "Last  Tango  m  Paris"  if  not  for  the  furor 
over  it? 

If  critics  would  simply  review  a  film  or 
book  with  dignity  and  fact,  and  let  the  read- 
ers decide  whether  It  sounds  good  enough  to 
read  or  see,  there  wovild  be  no  need  for  any 
obscenity  ruling. 


DR.  IRVINQ  D.  UTWACK  RETIRES 
FROM  A  LIFETIME  OF  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP  CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately upon  graduation  from  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
In  1930,  Irving  D.  Lltwack,  MJD.,  was 
commissioned  a  medical  ofiQcer  m  the 
U.S.  Navy,  serving  on  active  duty  until 
1936.  From  that  date  on  he  had  served 
the  people  of  California  generally  and 
the  people  of  Long  Beach  specifically  as 
city  physician  from  1936  to  1941,  as  as- 
sistant health  officer  in  1946  and  as 
health  officer  from  1947  until  his  re- 
tirement which  is  to  occur  a  few  days 
hence  on  October  1.  During  1941-46  he 
was  on  leave  from  his  city  post  for 
World  War  n  service  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Medical  Corps. 

During  all  these  years  of  his  distin- 
guished professional  career.  Dr.  Lltwsusk 
has  earned  in  equal  measures  the  high- 
est respect  and  admiratitm  of  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues  and  the  last  affec- 
tion of  the  general  public.  Even  earlier 
in  his  native  CThicago,  at  the  University 
of  nUnois  in  Urbana  where  he  earned 
his  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  at  the 
University's  Medical  School  in  Chicago 
where  he  earned  his  M.D.,  Irving  Llt- 
wack was  imlversally  regarded  as  a  man 
destmed  to  make  major  contributions  to 
the  welfare  and  to  well-being  of  his  fel- 
lowmen. 

His  wife  of  40  years.  Edith,  has  been 
constantly  and  lovingly  at  his  side  to 
Iwlp  him  make  these  contributions 
throughout  the  years.  Their  son  Kenneth 
is  also  a  physican,  practicing  his  special- 
ty of  internal  medicine  at  Corona  del 
Mar. 

A  modest  man.  Dr.  Lltwack  hsis  not 
sought  rewards  or  recognition,  but  in- 
evitably many  have  come  his  way.  For 
example: 

The  1957  Good  Government  Award  of 
the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  city; 

The  1964  Jewish  War  Veterans  Ber- 
nard and  Milton  Saul  Post  No.  593  man 
of  the  year  award :  and. 

In  1968,  during  his  term  as  president, 
the   outstanding    merit    award    of    the 
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Southern  California  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. 

In  every  sense,  Dr.  Lltwack  has  been 
the  guiding  spirit  of  most  oi  the  many 
voluntary  health  agencies  which  serve 
his  city.  In  fact,  either  he  or  his  insplra-r 
tloa  is  responsible  for  their  foimding. 
His  Involvemoit  with  and  contribution  to 
these  specialized  agencies  and  to  many 
other  humanitarian  efforts  of  a  broader 
nature  as  well  as  his  professional  asso- 
ciations and  accomplishments  are  too 
numerous  to  list  in  full,  but  their  scope 
and  function  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing partial  enumeration: 

Member  of  staS  of  major  hospitals  of  Long 
Beach. 

Chief,  Medical-Health  Division,  Long 
Beach  Emergency  Preparedness  Council. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Long  Beach 
Psychiatric  Clinic  for  ChUdren. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Long  Beach 
E^Uepsy  Clinic. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors  of  Memorial, 
Pacific  and  Community  Hospitals. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Meals  on 
Wheels. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Visiting 
Nurses  Association. 

Member,  Advisory  Board,  Long  Beach 
Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Member,  Advisory  Committee,  ChUdrens' 
Dental  Foundation.  Long  Beach. 

Meml>er,  Advisory  Board.  Long  Beach 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

Member.  Committee  on  Consumers'  Affairs 
of  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Member.  Regional  Welfare  Planning  Coun- 
cU. 

Dlplomate  of  Specialty  Board  In  Public 
Health  and  Preventive  Medicme. 

Consultant  to  California  State  Health  De- 
partment on  Public  Health  Administration. 

FeUow  of  American  Public  Health  Asao- 
cUtlon  (1961). 

Fellow  of  American  College  of  Preventive 
Medicine  (1958). 

Fellow  of  Pan-American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Fellow  of  Royal  College  of  Public  Health 
Physicians. 

Dlplomate  of  American  Board  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine. 

Member,  American  Medical  Association. 
California  Medical  Association,  I,os  Angeles 
County  Medical  Association.  Long  Beach 
Medical  Association. 

Member,  American  Association  of  Public 
Health  Physicians — California  Chapter, 
American  Association  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. California  Conference  of  Local  Health 
Officers. 

Former  President.  Southern  California 
Public  Health  Association. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  msike  note  in  this  Record  of  these 
years  of  unselfish  and  dedicated  service 
to  fellowmen  by  Dr.  Irvin  D.  Lltwack  and 
to  express  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
my  fellow  citizens  our  deep  smd  lasting 
appreciation  for  this  good  man's  benevo- 
lent influences  upon  all  our  lives. 

We  wish  him  and  his  loved  ones  a  long 
life  of  health,  happiness,  and  continued 
service  in  their  retirement  years. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINOS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,    the    Subcommittee    on    Civil 
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Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
commence  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Aspect  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing  on  September  6  and  7,  1973,  in 
room  2237,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Graham  Watt,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  will  be  the 
first  witness.  For  subsequent  hearings, 
the  dates  of  which  are  to  be  annoimced, 
representatives  from  local  community  or- 
ganizations, national  civil  rights  organi- 
zations, and  municipal  and  State 
governments  will  be  called. 

Persons  interested  in  submitting  state- 
ments for  the  record  may  address  their 
inquiries  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  2137  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


COLORADO  SECOND  DISTRICT  1973 
OPINION  POLL  RESULTS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  S,  1973 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 

the  recently  concluded  recess  I  made 
public  the  results  of  the  annual  Colorado 
Second  District  opinion  poll.  As  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  I  am  inserting  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Once  again,  the  residents  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  revealed  their  mterest  in 
the  important  affairs  of  the  Congress  by 
responding  in  large  numbers.  More  than 
35,000  persons  took  the  time  to  answer 
the  poll  which  I  had  delivered  to  every 
mailing  address  in  the  Second  District. 
In  checking  with  other  Members  who 
have  taken  similar  surveys,  I  believe  the 
response  of  Second  District  residents 
may  be  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  past,  the  participants  in  the 
Second  District  opinion  poll  have  rather 
accurately  represented  the  attitudes  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  I 
believe  each  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
most  interested  In  the  results.  I  know 
that  having  the  thinking  of  so  broad  a 
cross-section  of  my  district  is  most  useful 
to  me  in  my  efforts  to  represent  my  con- 
stituency in  the  House. 

In  assessing  the  results,  I  note  that 
there  continues  to  be  strong  support  for 
rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  mainland  China.  Nearly  80  percent 
of  the  respondents  favored  these  efforts. 

The  results  show  a  marked  upturn  in 
the  number  of  people  who  believe  that 
Congress  should  limit  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to 
combat  without  prior  authorization.  Last 
year,  only  55  percent  of  the  r>eople  fav- 
ored legislation  on  this  point,  however 
this  year  an  identical  question  received 
the  endorsement  of  71.6  percent. 

On  the  economy.  Second  District  resi- 
dents expressed,  by  a  preponderance  of 
opinion,  support  for  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls.  However,  this  question 
elicited  an  imusually  high  number  of 
"imdecided"  responses,  18.4  percent. 
There  was  no  doubt,  however,  over  the 
desire  of  the  respondents  to  see  Congress 
impose  a  strictly  enforced  limitation  on 
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Federal  spending  each  year.  Nearly  72 
percent  favor  this  course  of  action. 

Finally,  in  a  departure  from  the  "yes- 
no"  format.  I  asked  participants  in  the 
opinion  poll  to  advise  me  of  their  views 
on  the  Watergate  events.  Over  5,000  took 
the  time  to  send  me  notes  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  their  thoughts  are  extremely 
diverse  and  difficult  to  categorize.  How- 
ever, the  biggest  single  grouping  of  re- 
spondents, 37  percent,  said  they  were 
either  tired  of  hearing  about  Watergate 
or  wanted  reform  of  politics;  29  percent 
specifically  expressed  opposition  to  the 
President,  to  one  degree  or  another,  while 
9  percent  took  the  occasion  to  reassert 
their  support  for  the  President — 14  per- 
cent want  to  see  the  Senate  hearings  con- 
tinued and  11  percent  want  to  see  them 
terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  Second  District  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  overwhelming  response  to 
the  opinion  poll.  I  continue  to  have  faith 
in  this  Nation's  ability  to  solve  her  prob- 
lems, and  it  is  through  an  informed,  in- 
telligent, active  electorate  that  we  can 
best  find  solutions  to  these  problems.  I 
am  again,  most  grateful  to  my  constitu- 
ents for  letting  me  know  their  thinking 
on  the  Issues  which  face  us  today. 

Results  of  the  poll  follow: 

Tahtjlatioi*  of  Colorado's  Second  Congres- 
sional DisTmicT  1973  Optnion  Poll 

1.  Should  Congress  limit  the  asserted 
power  of  the  President  to  commit  U.S. 
troops  to  combat  without  prior  authoriza- 
tion? 

Yes 71.6 

No 22.0 

Undecided 4.4 

No  response 3.0 

Should  some  form  of  amnesty  he  granted 
now  to  those  young  Americans  who  chose  to 
avoid  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Viet- 
nam? 

Yes 29.4 

No 62.9 

Undecided    6.8 

No  response 2.0 

3.  Do  you  favor  federal  legislation  to  make 
health  Insurance  for  catastrophic  lUnesses 
available  to  all  citizens? 

Yes 65.1 

No 20.7 

Undecided    11.6 

No  response 2.8 

4.  Should  the  death  penalty  be  Imposed  for 
serious  federal  crimes  such  as  kidnapping, 
assassination,  and  airline  hijacking? 

Yes - 69.9 

No    - 20.9 

Undecided    7.0 

No  response 2.3 

5.  Should  Congress  appropriate  funds  for 
the  rebuUdlng  of  North  Vietnam? 

Te« - - —    9.8 

No 79.8 

Undecided    8.0 

No  response 2.  B 

6.  Should  Congress  adopt  a  strictly  en- 
forced limit  on  total  federal  spending  each 
year? 

Yes 71.7 

No    - 14.8 

Undecided 10.8 

No  response 2.9 

7.  Should  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols be  relmposed  at  this  time  / 
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Yes _ 46.8 

No 30.9 

Undecided 18. 4 

No  response 4.0 

8.  Should  accredited  representatives  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  TV  be  pro- 
tected by  law  from  having  to  disclose  their 
news  sources? 

Yes 67.7 

No — 81.  1 

Undecided   8.8 

No  response ^ . 2.4 

9.  Do  you  support  current  efforts  to  Im- 
prove diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  mainland  China? 

Yes 78.9 

No 12.0 

Undecided   6.6 

No  response 2.6 

(Figures  shown  above  may  not  add  to  ex- 
actly 100  per  cent  due  to  rounding.) 

I 

JEWISH    SUPPORT    AGAINST    LIVE 
FETUS  RESEARCH 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  persons  have  attempted 
to  attack  the  amendment  to  the  biomedi- 
cal research  bill  which  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  House  last  May,  as  well  as 
separate  legislation  I  have  introduced 
on  the  subject  of  live  human  fetus  re- 
search, on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  par- 
ticularly Roman  Catholic  issue.  During 
the  recess,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Con- 
gregations of  America  in  support  of  my 
legislation. 

The  support  of  this  respected  organi- 
zation, representing  the  thoughts  of  Or- 
thodox Jews  from  all  parts  of  this 
country,  gives  ample  proof  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  religious  matter  but  rather 
a  humanist  and  ethical  issue  transcend- 
ing parochial  boimds. 

I  once  again  renew  my  urgent  call  for 
swift  enactment  of  H.R.  7724  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  for  early  committee 
hearings  on  my  bills  to  prevent  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  from  conducting  or  sup- 
porting such  research  and  to  provide 
Federal  criminal  penalties  for  research- 
ers who  persist  in  misusing  funds  in  this 
manner.  Congress  must  act  promptly  to 
insure  that  no  Federal  support  is  given 
to  those  who  would  perform  experiments 
on  our  babies  who  are  living  with  a 
beating  heart,  separate  from  their 
mother. 

The  letter  follows :  I 

Union  or  Orthodox  Jewish 

CONCRKCATIONS  Or  AMERICA. 

Hon.  Angelo  D.  Roncallo, 

Member  of  Congress,  Longworth  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roncallo:  Our  Commission  on 
Communal  Relations  has  studied  your  efforts 
to  pass  legislation  In  Congress,  preventing 
the  use  of  live  fetuses  for  medical  reeearch, 
and  we  commend  you  for  your  sensitive  con- 
cern for  this  matter. 

Human  Ufe  Is  the  ultimate  creation  of  the 
Almighty  and  whether  It  be  a  fetus  or  a 
grown  person  Jewish  law  and  ohllosopby  In- 
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vest  tills  being  with  an  Inviolable  essence 
and  divine  dignity.  Indeed,  Jewish  law  for- 
bids abortion  of  pregnancy  except  where  the 
mother's  life  Is  threatened  by  the  fetus. 

The  growing  mechanistic  and  manipula- 
tive concepts  of  life — evidenced  by  research 
such  as  that  which  your  legislation  would 
prevent — poses  a  potentially  grave  threat  to 
the  spiritual  values  which  have  underpinned 
American  society. 

We  wish  to  be  identified  with  efforts  such 
as  yours  for  the  defense  of  the  InvlolabUlty 
of  human  life. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hakolo  M.  Jacobs, 

President. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  NAZI  INVA- 
SION OF  POLAND — SEPTEMBER  1, 
1973 


MARTHA    WASHINQTON    HOSPITAL 
TRIBUTE  TO  CLARA  L.  MAASS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

WedTiesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  trib- 
ute paid  to  Clara  L.  Maass,  the  American 
nurse  who  sacrificed  her  life  in  the  con- 
quest of  yellow  fever,  by  the  stsfF  of 
Martha  Washington  Hospital,  4055  North 
Western  Avenue,  a  fine  medical  institu- 
tion located  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

Clara  Louise  Maass  is  a  symbol  of  the 
ideal  American  nurse  and  an  exsunple  of 
sacrifice,  heroism,  and  love  for  mankind. 
On  August  24,  1901,  at  Las  Animas  Hos- 
pital in  Havsma,  Cuba,  she  gave  her  life 
to  find  a  ciu-e  for  yellow  fever. 

In  tribute  to  her  for  that  sacrifice.  Dr. 
Fernando  Lopez-Fernandez,  medical  di- 
rector of  Martha  Washington  Hospital, 
unveiled  her  portrait  in  a  ceremony  on 
Augtist  24,  1973.  The  portrait  was  do- 
nated by  the  Clara  L.  Maass  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Belleville,  N.J.  Dr.  Lopez- 
Fernandez'  presentation  speech  was  en- 
titled "Clara  L.  Maass  and  Las  Animas 
Hospital,  Havana,  Cuba." 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Hartmann,  Sr.,  president 
of  Martha  Washington's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Brown,  the  hos- 
pital's administrator,  were  in  attendance 
at  the  commemorative  ceremony.  Mr. 
Hartmann  accepted  the  portrait  which 
will  hang  in  the  R.  C.  Hartmann,  Sr., 
auditorium  when  it  is  completed,  and  his 
acceptance  speech  was  entitled  "Clara  L. 
Maass — A  Martyr  of  Science." 

Dr.  Lopez-Fernandez,  who  is  also  di- 
rector of  medical  education  of  Martha 
Washington  Hospital  and  former  medical 
director  at  Las  Animas  Hospital,  hes  beefc 
actively  seeking  national  recognition  of 
the  noble  sacrifice  of  Clara  L.  Maass  and 
has  been  informed  by  the  Postmaster 
General  that  the  Citizen's  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee,  at  its  next  meeting, 
will  consider  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  in  her  honor  in  June,  1976, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  her  birth. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  the  of- 
ficers, medical  staff,  and  employees  of 
Martha  Washington  Hospital  in  this  trib- 
ute to  Clara  L.  Maass.  Her  portrait  will 
be  an  inspiring  reminder  of  the  dedicated 
and  devoted  efforts  of  this  nonprofit  gen- 
efial  hospital  in  meeting  the  health  needs 
of  our  commimity. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, those  of  us  who  have  been  closely 
identified  with  Poland  for  the  past  quar- 
ter century  and  more,  have  considered 
this  date  of  September  1  to  be  of  real 
significance.  It  was  on  tills  very  date  34 
years  ago  that  that  skimk  Hitler  launch- 
ed his  devastating  attack  upon  the  in- 
nocent i>eople  of  Poland  and  set  the 
wheels  of  his  awesome  war  machine  in 
motion. 

We  listened  In  horor  to  the  vivid  first- 
hand accounts  of  radio  observers  as  they 
described  the  ruthless  sweep  of  the  Nazi 
divisions  leaving  behind  death  and  wan- 
ton destruction.  We  read  with  avid  in- 
terest the  tales  of  Polish  resistance  to 
this  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Polish  people.  We  were  thrilled  with 
the  heroic  stand  taken  by  the  Polish  mil- 
itary forces  and  by  patriotic  citizens  will- 
ing to  die  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence. But  we  were  saddened  to  learn 
how  futile  was  this  resistance  to  the 
might  of  the  Nazi  hordes. 

So  it  is  this  day  that  we  must  remem- 
ber as  the  day  which  most  truly  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  holocaust  which 
would  sweep  the  world  and  become  iden- 
tified as  World  War  n.  Few  of  us  listen- 
ing to  the  news  34  years  ago  were  capable 
of  envisaging  that  this  blood  bath  visited 
upon  our  good  Polish  friends  would  ulti- 
mately involve  our  own  country  along 
with  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

As  we  look  back  in  retrospect,  we  real- 
ize, too,  how  little  could  we  anticipate  the 
heights  to  which  Polish  resistance  would 
ultimately  reach.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
superiority  of  Nazi  Luftwaffe,  Panzer, 
and  Wehrmacht  power,  the  Polish  mili- 
tary found  it  necessary  to  regroup  out- 
side Poland.  With  brilliant  military 
leadership  such  as  displayed  by  my  re- 
spected friend,  the  immortal  General 
Anders,  the  Polish  military  units  fought 
side  by  side  with  us  and  our  other  Allies. 
Today's  history  books  attest  to  the  valor 
of  Polish  fighters.  Prom  Africa  through 
Italy,  France,  and  the  low  countries  into 
Britain,  Polish  fighting  men  fought  gal- 
lantly and  all  too  many  of  them  died  In 
our  Joint  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
Nazi  menace. 

At  home  the  civilian  populace  fought 
Just  as  bravely  against  unspeakable  pri- 
vation and  torture.  With  the  swift  thrust 
of  the  German  war  machine,  wide- 
spread death  and  destruction  left  cities 
and  viUages  in  smoking  ruins.  Those 
brave  Poles  who  survived  met  new  hor- 
rors with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
Here,  too,  the  traditional  Polish  spirit 
of  independence  and  ability  to  survive 
prevailed  and  resistance  against  their 
oppressors  could  not  be  subdued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  Americans 
should  look  upon  this  day  as  one  com- 
memorating not  only  the  unwarranted 
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invasion  of  a  peaceful  nation  by  Nazi  ter- 
rorists, but  a  superb  manifestation  of 
those  sublime  traits  which  have  for  cen- 
turies manifested  Polish  integrity,  inde- 
pendence and  courage.  I  salute  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  all  our  Polish-Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  urge  them  to  keep  con- 
stantly burning  in  the  flames  of  their 
minds  their  national  pride  and  their  love 
of  independence  unto  the  day  when  once 
more  the  people  of  Poland  will  be  utterly 
free. 


AN  UNFORGETTABLE  STATESMAN 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

or  CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
all  of  Connecticut  is  honoring  an  out- 
standing elder  statesman  whose  record 
of  public  service  and  accomplishment  is 
deserving  of  national  attention.  The 
Honorable  Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  who  has 
served  his  State  in  all  three  branches  of 
government,  recently  celebrated  this 
80th  birthday  and  is  being  feted  this 
Saturday  by  colleagues,  friends,  and  ad- 
mirers drawn  to  him  in  his  more  than 
40  years  of  public  life. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  career  has  Included 
three  terms  as  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  ana  24  years 
on  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors,  ending  when  he  stepped  down 
as  chief  justice  10  years  ago  at  the  man- 
datory age  of  70.  Most  men  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  this  unparalleled  ca- 
reer, never  equaled  in  Connecticut  his- 
tory, but  in  the  past  10  years,  Ray  Bald- 
win has  added  more  accomplishments  to 
his  distinguished  record.  He  served  as  a 
State  referee  and  presided  as  chairman 
of  the  1965  convention,  which  drafted 
a  new  constitution  for  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  rec- 
ord of  this  exemplary  man,  for  Mr.  Bald- 
win has  a  long  association  with  my  own 
hometown  of  Beacon  Falls,  Conn.  For 
many  years  he  spent  his  summers  at 
the  farm  his  grandfather  maintained  for 
years  in  our  town  and  in  1971,  Ray  Bald- 
win honored  Beacon  Falls  by  dedicating 
the  plaque  commemorating  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  town. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Ray  Bald- 
win worked  his  way  up  the  political  lad- 
der, beginning  with  his  appointment  as 
prosecutor  of  the  town  court  in  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1927.  He  later  served  as 
both  town  attorney  and  town  judge  in 
Stratford.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
the  State  legislature,  where  he  becEune 
majority  leader  in  1933.  He  went  on  to 
be  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  in 
1938,  1942,  and  1944.  He  was  drafted  to 
run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1946  and  was 
elected  in  a  landslide.  In  1949,  he  re- 
signed his  Senate  seat  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  an  associate  justice  of  the  Con- 
necticut Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  retir- 
ing as  chief  justice  in  1963. 

He  remains  today  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  loved  public  figures  in  Con- 
necticut. 
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In  the  words  of  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Morning  Record  of  Meriden,  Conn.: 

This  chronological  rundown  tells  nothing 
of  the  legislation  he  sponsored  or  his  political 
phUosophy.  But  he  had  a  progressive  record 
and  a  solid  character  and  integrity  that 
made  him  stand  out  as  a  statesman.  As  he 
turns  80,  he  should  be  honored  not  only  as 
Connecticut's  Republican  of  the  century — 
which  he  Is — but  as  a  man  who  has  helped 
keep  alive  the  public's  faith  In  pcq;>iUar  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  proud  of  Connecticut's  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin  and  I  commend  your  atten- 
tion to  his  record.  He  is  a  man  whom  all 
of  us  of  any  political  persuasion  would 
do  well  to  emulate. 


PORT  OP  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Philadel- 
pliia's  port  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
busiest  cargo  ports  in  the  United  States. 

Due  to  the  construction  of  two  new 
major  terminals,  Philadelphia  has  shown 
large  increases  in  tonnage  handled 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
statement  released  by  the  Philadelphia 
Port  Corp.  about  this  matter: 

POKT    or    PKnUU>ELPHIA 

The  Port  of  PhUadelphla  continued  to 
register  tonnage  gains  In  the  handling  of 
general  cargo  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1973.  At  the  same  time,  Philadelphia  In- 
creased Its  share  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
market  while  both  Baltimore  and  New  York 
suffered  declines. 

PhUadelphla  remained  the  second  busiest 
United  States  general  cargo  port. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce credited  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  with 
handling  1,709,700  tons  of  cargo  compared 
with  1,652,959  tons  for  the  comparable  three 
months  of  1972.  This  56,741  ton  Increase  (or 
4-3.4%)  compared  favorably  with  Baltimore 
and  New  York  which  showed  declines  of 
70,994  (-4.2%)  and  126.032  (-2.9%)  tons 
respectively.  (See  attached  table.) 

In  share  of  market — the  Important  barom- 
eter used  to  measure  activity  In  competing 
ports — PhUadelphla  enhanced  Its  position 
over  the  comparable  period  In  1972  by  1.1% 
whUe  Baltimore  slipped  .6%  and  New  York 
declined  .6%. 

Frederic  A.  Potts,  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  PhUadelphla  Port  Cor- 
poration, explained  that  studies  show  that 
each  ton  of  cargo  processed  by  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  generates  at  least  (25  in  direct 
benefits  to  Philadelphia's  economy  and  as- 
sists m  assuring  a  healthy  busmess  climate 
In  the  port  community. 

Mr.  Potts  said  that  among  the  wide  variety 
of  Imports  and  exports  are  iron  and  steel, 
paper,  transportation  equipment,  meats, 
fruit,  vegetables,  tobacco,  chemicals,  ply- 
wood, news  print  and  machinery.  He  stated 
further  that  the  port's  continued  growth  is 
attributable — in  large  measure — to  the  con- 
struction of  two  modem  major  marine 
terminals  which  now  service  12  International 
contalnershlp  lines  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Potts  noted  that  this  Increase  has 
created  a  need  for  two  new  additional  con- 
tainer cranes  which  are  presently  being  con- 
structed. Both,  he  said,  will  be  operational 
by  next  spring. 
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COMPARISON  OF  GENERAL  CARGO  BUSINESS 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE-NEW  YORK 


3  Months 
1973 

3  Months 
1972 

Difference  1973 
versus  1972 

Per- 
Amount     cant 

Tonnac*  of  general 
cargo: 

Philadelphia 

Baltiaiore 

New  York 

1, 709, 700 
1,628.505 
4,179,810 

1.652,959 
1,699,499 
4,304.842 

+  56.741     +3.4 

-70,994    -4.2 

-125,032    -2.9 

ToW 

7. 518. 015 

7.657,300 

-139.285 

Share  of  market 
(percent): 
Philadelphia 

22.7 
21.7 
55.6 

21.6  . 
22.2  . 
56.2  . 

+1.1 

Baltimore 

—.5 

New  York 

-.6 

Toiai 

100.0 

100.0  . 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  Census. 

HELP  GIVEN  BY  CONGRESS  FOR 
BASE  CLOSINGS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  512.  the  Housing 
Authority  Extension  which  is  before  the 
House  today,  suid  H.R.  8606,  amendments 
to  the  Small  Business  Act  scheduled  for 
House  action  tomorrow. 

Both  are  vital  pieces  of  legislation  and 
all  facets  of  the  measures  deserve  our 
support.  But  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self today  to  one  section  of  each  bill 
which  specifically  provides  assistance  to 
communities  and  firms  in  areas  adversely 
affected  by  the  closing  of  military  facili- 
ties. The  inclusion  of  these  provisions 
marks  a  formal  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Government  is 
responsible  for  assisting  those  people 
whose  livelihood  is  harmed  by  a  Federal 
policy  over  which  they  have  no  control 
and  a  recognition  that  previously  existing 
Federal  programs  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  these  needs. 

The  Housing  Authority  Extension 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  give  priority 
in  processing  applications  for  certain 
housing  and  community  development 
programs  to  State  and  local  imits  of  gov- 
ernment adversely  affected  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  base  closings. 

The  Small  Business  Act  Amendments 
conference  report  would  allow  the  SBA  to 
make  disaster  and  other  loans  to  small 
businesses  harmed  by  the  base  closings. 

These  provisions  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  New  England  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  experiencing  serious  cut- 
backs in  military  expenditures  and  the 
closing  of  major  military  Installations.  In 
Massachusetts  alone,  some  12,000  civil- 
ian Jobs  will  be  lost  due  to  the  closing 
of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Westover 
Field,  and  other  facilities.  The  adminis- 
tration, moreover,  has  not  been  prompt 
In  assisting  Massachusetts,  or  any  other 
State,  in  its  adjustment  process. 
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These  funds  are  very  important  for 
the  economic  stability  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  other  States  affected. 
Moreover,  these  provisions  are  vital  be- 
cause they  will  become  permanent  fea- 
tures of  the  law,  so  that  when  base  clos- 
ings are  armounced  in  the  future,  such 
assistance  will  be  immediately  forthcom- 
ing, rather  than  making  the  local  com- 
munities, firms  Eind  workers  wait  on  the 
Congress  for  action. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  when  changes 
in  PederaJ  policy  layoff  significant  pro- 
portions of  local  labor  forces — and  when 
that  was  not  the  intention  of  the  poli- 
cies— the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  workers,  firms,  and  com- 
munities affected  to  help  them  plan  for 
their  redevelopment,  and  to  provide  them 
with  financial  support  to  ease  them  over 
the  initial  shock  of  decreased  Federal 
revenues. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  slow 
to  recognize  this  principle.  Where  it  has 
recognized  its  responsibility,  as  with 
jobs  lost  due  to  imports,  the  assistance 
it  has  offered  has  come  very  slowly,  in 
very  small  amounts.  It  is  about  time  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  held  ac- 
countable for  the  effects  of  changes  in 
policy  on  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  These  provisions  of  these  two 
conference  reports  are  small  but  I  hope 
significant  steps  in  the  right  direction. 


IN    MEMORY    OF    MAYOR    JOSEPH 
HEALEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   New    JESSSY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  BCr.  Speaker,  what  does 
it  take  to  build  a  town?  It  takes  unyield- 
ing belief,  tenacious  determination,  dis- 
cerning leadership  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion. It  involves  persistence  and  the  spirit 
to  continually  move  forward.  It  calls  for 
flexibility,  the  capacity  to  face  squarely 
all  new  challenges,  and  it  requires  the 
ability  to  learn,  adapt,  incorporate  and 
grow  with  change.  Joseph  Healey,  former 
mayor  of  Kearny,  N.J.,  gave  the  essence 
of  his  heart  and  his  hopes  to  his  town. 
And,  with  his  recent  passing,  the  life 
and  actions  of  a  man  so  special  will  re- 
main indelibly  impressed  not  only  in  the 
history  of  Kearny,  but  its  very  soul. 

My  closeness  with  Mayor  Healey  ex- 
tends almost  four  decades.  From  his  early 
entry  into  county  politics  in  1932.  to  his 
mayoral  years,  to  his  term  as  State 
assemblyman,  to  his  active  participation 
in  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  Mayor 
Healey  saw  his  town  as  composed  not  just 
of  people,  but  of  parents,  children,  fami- 
lies, of  human  beings  deserving  the  hi^- 
est  respect,  devotion  and  love. 

Although  deeply  saddened  at  my  dear 
friend's  death,  I  cannot  help  but  also  feel 
quite  privileged — privileged  because  our 
friendship  was  indeed  most  precious.  I 
have  seen  Joseph  Healey  as  devoted  hus- 
band and  father,  and  I  have  watched  his 
children.  Jay.  Tommy  and  Mary  Ann 
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grow  and  mature  from  their  early  years. 
His  wife  Aim,  and  my  wife  and  I  have 
shared  happiness  and  milestones  experi- 
enced by  only  those  with  the  deepest  of 
ties.  My  personal  loss,  the  loss  to  the 
Healey  family,  to  the  people  of  Kearny, 
and  to  all  who  were  touched  by  this  man's 
good  works  and  fine  deeds  cannot  easily 
be  put  into  words.  Mayor  Healey  leaves 
us  a  legacy  filled  with  love,  devotion  and 
accomplishment.  May  the  commitment 
he  held  for  all  his  people  serve  as  a 
guiding  light  for  all  who  are  chosen  to 
govern. 


EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS: UNNECESSARY  AND  UN- 
DESIRABLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Charles  Thone  and  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  all  Members  that  indicates  our 
opposition  to  H.R.  8547,  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments,  because  we  feel 
that  this  bill  is  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable. 

In  our  letter  we  indicated  that  one  of 
the  reasons  this  bill  is  undesirable  is  that 
it  fails  to  recognize  the  important  role 
that  agriculturid  exports  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  balance  of  payments.  We 
pointed  out  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
import  essential  commodities  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
of  payments,  we  must  export  commodi- 
ties which  are  competitive  on  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agricultural  commodities 
are  highly  competitive.  Agriculture  has 
had  a  positive  net  influence  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  every  year  since 
1961.  The  future  is  bright.  There  is  every 
indication  that  agricultural  exports  will 
reach  a  new  high  during  this  present  fis- 
cal yesu- — unless  they  are  placed  imder 
export  controls. 

H.R.  8547 — which  is  scheduled  for 
House  consideration  tomorrow — would 
make  it  easier  to  impose  export  controls 
on  agricultiiral  commodities,  "nils  is  un- 
desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  and  the  other 
reasons  outlined  in  our  letter  to  all  Mem- 
bers I  vu-ge  our  colleagues  to  reject  H.R. 
8547. 

So  that  our  coUeagues  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  role  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pajmients, 
I  ask  that  relevant  excerpts  from  a  pub- 
lication by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Richmond — volume  59,  May  1973 — be 
inserted  in  the  Record  : 
[Excerpt  from  a  Federal   Reserve  Bank  of 

Richmond  publication,  v.  69,  May  1973] 

Inteknational  AaticTTLTtntAi.  Trade  and 

THE  U.S.  Balance  or  Payments 

(By  Thomas  E.  Snider) 

Agricultural  commodities  have  flgiired  im- 
portantly In  TJS.  foreign  trade  since  colonial 
times.  Foreign  markets  have  always  been  Im- 
portant to  U.S  farmers  and  appear  likely  to 
be  of  Increasing  Importance  In  the  future. 
Currently,  thiy  provide  an  outlet  for  about 
16  percent  of  total  U.S.  farm  output.  Ttade 
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in  agrlcultiiral  commodities  la,  of  coune,  a 
two-way  street  and  the  U.8.  Is  also  a  major 
market  for  many  agricultural  products  pro- 
duced abroad.  In  1973,  for  example,  agricul- 
tural commodltlas  accounted  for  about  12 
percent  of  total  U.S.  Imports.  But  at  the 
same  time,  tbey  accounted  for  approximately 
18  percent  of  total  exports,  leaving  this  coun- 
try with  a  sizable  balance  of  trade  surplus  In 
agricultural  products.  Prospects  that  this 
surplus  may  be  enlarged  In  the  near  future 
are  a  major  reason  to  hope  that  the  unsatis- 
factory balance  in  this  country's  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  be  corrected  soon. 

Importance  of  Agricultural  Exports:  UjB. 
fanners  In  1972  supplied  about  one-sixth  of 
the  agricultural  commodities  entering  free 
world  trade,  with  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
reaching  a  high  of  $8.05  billion.  This  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  67  percent  since  1980. 
The  output  of  1  of  every  6  harvested  acres 
was  exported  in  1972  and  foreign  sales  ac- 
counted for  16  percent  of  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketings.  In  that  year, 
export  sales  accoiinted  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  U.S.  production  of  soybeans  and 
rice,  more  than  two-flfths  of  the  cattle  hides 
and  taUow,  and  over  one-third  of  the  wheat 
and  tobacco.  1 

•  •  V  •  • 

In  terms  of  value,  oilseeds  and  products 
was  the  most  Important  export  Item  in  1972, 
followed  by  feed  grains  and  wheat  and  wheat 
flour.  Soybeans  and  soybean  products  ac- 
counted for  a  large  fraction  of  the  value  of 
oilseeds  and  products.  Aggressive  marketing 
in  the  face  of  strong  foreign  demand  for 
high-protein  feed,  coupled  with  the  sharply 
Increasing  U.S.  harvest,  has  made  soybeans 
the  leading  dollar  earner  In  foreign  markets. 
Soybeans  now  account  for  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  value  of  U.8.  agrlciiltural 
exports.  This  country's  share  of  world  soy- 
bean exports  has  risen  from  3  percent  m 
1934-38  to  approximately  90  percent  in  1972. 
Production  from  more  than  one-half  of  UjS. 
soybean  acreage  Is  exported,  and  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  aU  soybean  and  soybean  prod- 
uct exports  are  commercial  sales  for  dollars. 

•  ••.•• 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  account- 
ing for  about  one-fourth  of  world  exports  of 
this  commodity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Balance:  Exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  exceed  Imports 
by  a  substantial  margin  and,  consequently, 
provide  one  of  the  major  bright  spots  in  an 
otherwise  negative  U.8.  balance  of  pasrments 
situation.  The  role  of  agricultural  exports  in 
helping  curb  the  flow  of  dollars  from  the 
VB.  may  be  measured  by  their  contribution 
to  our  balance  of  trade  and  the  balance  of 
payments.  The  balance  of  trade  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  total  merchan- 
dise expKjrts  and  total  merchandise  imports. 
The  balance  of  payments,  on  the  other  hand, 
records  all  types  of  economic  transactions 
involving  the  exchange  of  goods,  services,  and 
financial  assets  between  U.S.  residents  and 
residents  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Although  the  VB.  has  experienced  deficits 
In  its  balance  of  payments  In  most  years 
since  the  early  1950's,  1971  was  the  first  year 
since  1936  that  a  trade  deficit  occurT»d. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  agricultural  trade,  the  VS.  balance  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  in  surplus  In 
every  year  of  this  period.  This  surplus 
amounted  to  $1.9  billion  In  1971,  only  slight- 
ly below  the  peak  for  the  period  reached  In 
the  middle  1960's.  Without  this  surplus,  the 
overaU  VS.  trade  deficit  of  $6.4  billion  in 
1972  would  have  been  $9.4  bmion. 

Balance  of  Poyment*.— The  U80A  esti- 
mates the  gross  contribution  of  agriculture 
to  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  following 
manner.  Realized  dollar  returns  and  savings 
on  noncommercial  exports  are  added  to  the 
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dollar  value  of  commercial  sales.  These  re- 
alized dollar  returns  and  savmgs  are  in  the 
form  of  (1)  the  dollar  value  of  foreign  ctir- 
rencles  generated  under  PL  480  and  used 
overseas  by  the  Government  to  pay  such  bUls 
as  embassy  expenses,  military  outlays,  and 
costs  of  market  development  operations  and 
(2)  repayments  for  exports  made  under  Gov- 
ernment credit  to  foreign  nations.  Agricul- 
tural Imports  are  then  subtracted  from  this 
figure  to  determine  the  net  contribution  to 
the  balance  of  payments  (Table  IV) .  In  1971 
agriculture's  net  contribution  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  was  $1.13  bUlion,  the  sec- 
ond largest  net  contribution  since  1960.  Agri- 
culture has  had  a  positive  net  influence  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  every  year  since 
1961.  The  peak  year  in  agriculture's  net  con- 
tribution was  1966  when  It  totaled  $1.17  mil- 
lion. 

Factors  Affecting  Export  Prospects:  Esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1973  place  agricultural 
exports  at  about  $11  billion,  almost  $3  bil- 
lion above  1972'8  record  high.  Most  of  the 
Increase  will  be  in  grains  and  soybeans. 
WhUe  exports  of  these  commodities  to  most 
customers  will  be  up  over  last  year,  the 
large  purchases  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  the 
single  most  important  Item.  As  of  January 
1973,  Russia  had  purchased  over  400  mimon 
bushels  of  wheat,  around  260  million  bushels 
of  corn,  and  40  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 

While  agriculture's  net  contribution  to 
the  UJ8.  trade  position  la  growing,  agricul- 
tural trade  as  a  share  of  total  trade  has  de- 
clined recently.  Since  1960  agricultural  ex- 
ports have  declined  from  24  to  18  percent 
of  toUl  exports.  Recent  large  sales  to  com- 
munist bloc  nations  and  improved  prospects 
for  additional  sales  to  these  countries  not- 
withstanding, potential  growth  of  farm  ex- 
ix>rts  faces  several  restricting  factors.  Fore- 
most among  these  are  (1)  Increased  agricul- 
tural production  by  the  less  developed  na- 
tions, which  is  diminishing  the  need  for  our 
aid  exports;  (2)  numerous  tariff  and  nontarlff 
barriers  on  agricultural  commodities;  and 
(3)  expansion  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  Include  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ireland,  and  Denmark  in  the  area  under  the 
Community's  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP). 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  THE  U.S. 
BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(In  millions  of  U.S.dollanI 


Ittm 


1961 


1971 


(k)mmerctal  airlcultural  exports 3, 569      6  556 

Plus  reilizMl  dollar  returns  and  uvtn(s  on 
noncommercial  agricultural  exports: 

Public  Law  480 155  322 

Mutual  security  (AID)  (oreifn  currencies 

used  by  U.S.  iiencies 15  n\ 

Export- Import  Bank  principal  and  interest 

dollaf  repayments 31  go 

Gross  contribution 3  770       6  9S8 

Less  airicuttural  imports '    3,756        5'826 

Net  contribution  of  agriculture  to  U.S.  bal- 
anct  of  payments U       1,132 

t  Less  than  $500  000. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Africulture,  World  Monetary 
Conditions  in  Relation  to  Agricultural  Trade,  May  1972  p.  29 

(Common  Market  countries  account  tai 
nearly  two-flfths  of  the  world's  total  Imports 
and,  in  flscal  1972,  these  nine  nations  took 
nearly  a  third  of  total  VS.  farm  exports. 
The  United  Kingdom  alone  bought  $430  mil- 
lion worth  of  our  farm  products  In  fiscal 
1972. 

Exports  to  the  Common  Market  are  re- 
stricted by  the  Community's  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  and  the  recent  expansion  of 
the  Common  Market  area  Is  certain  to  have 
an  unfavorable  Impact  on  U.S.  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities.  The  CAP  is  a  series 
of  agreements  among  members  designed  to 
establish  free  sigricultural  trade  within  the 
Community  and  to  protect  domestic  agri- 
culture from  Imports.  The  CAP  protects  agrl- 
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ctUtural  producers  in  member  coimtrtos 
through  variable  levies  and  other  devices  that 
force  final  import  prices  above  domestic 
prices.  The  biggest  impact  of  Common  14ar- 
ket  expansion  to  include  nations  with  previ- 
ously less  restrictive  agrlcultuna  Import  pol- 
icies wiU  be  on  tobacco,  grains,  rice,  and 
fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  juices.  Soybeans 
have  been  entering  the  Common  Market 
ootmtries  without  duties  or  other  restrictions 
and  wlU  continue  to  do  so  in  the  expanded 
market. 

While  a  record  year  for  agricultural  ex- 
ports m  fiscal  1973  seems  assured,  the  fact<»8 
Usted  above  serve  to  make  long-term  fore- 
casts difficult  if  not  Impossible.  Neverthe- 
less, It  seems  reasonable  to  asstune  that  VS. 
agricultural  exports  will  continue  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  balance  of  payments  po- 
sitlona. 


BIPARTISAN  ELECTIONS  FOR  LOCAL 
OFFICIALS  IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C , 
FAVORED  BY  BUSINESS,  LABOR 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  S.  1973 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia  self-government  and  gov- 
ernmental reorganization  bil,  H.R.  9682, 
soon  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  sets 
up  elections  for  a  local  mayor  and  city 
council  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Testimony  before  the  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  was  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  party  designation  for 
those  elections. 

Business  favored  party  designation. 
Mr.  Walter  F.  McArdle,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  voiced  the  support  of  business  In 
these  words: 

These  legislators  (city  councU)  should  be 
elected  by  partisan  baUot. 

We  support  the  election  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  par- 
tisan, clty-wlde  baUot. 

LABOa   ACRXB8 

The  spokesman  for  labor  agreed.  Mr. 
George  Apperson,  president  of  Greater 
Washington  Central  Labor  Council  told 
the  committee : 

We  think  It  would  he  wrong  to  prohibit 
partisan  politics  In  elections  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Partisan  poUtics  helps  to  foctis 
req>onalbUlty  and  that's  what  we  need  in  the 
District — ^responsible  politics  and  responsible 
government. 

GOP  ravoBS 

The  District  of  Columbia  Republican 
Party  testified  in  favor  of  party  designa- 
tion in  these  words: 

We  believe  the  Mayor  should  be  elected  In 
partisan  elections.  There  is  no  question  but 
the  present  political  parties  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  provide  the  machinery  by 
which  a  candidate  aspiring  to  office  can  best 
bring  his  or  her  views  to  the  electorate. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  party  designation  as 
follows: 

We  support  a  legislative  body  broadly 
representative  of  the  community,  elected  in 
partisan  elections,  some  by  ward  and  some 
at  large.  The  chief  executive  shoxild  also  be 
elected  In  a  partisan  election. 

When  the  House  votes  on  HJl.  9682, 
2  weeks  from  now,  we  will  be  voting  for 
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a  new  government  for  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. The  new  Mayor  and  new  City  Council 
will  be  elected  through  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  with  party  designation. 

KXPESIXNCE    IN    UINNXSOTA 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  non- 
partisan elections  for  mayor  and  city 
council  in  the  large  cities  did  not  work 
well.  The  State  legislature  has  reinstated 
party  designation.  I  believe  this  is  wise. 

Congress  should  provide  the  same  sys- 
tem of  government  for  Washington,  D.C.. 
that  most  major  cities  of  our  country 
have — an  elected  mayor  and  city  council 
with  party  designation. 


CIGARETTE  BAN 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  recess  just  concluded,  I  was  dis- 
turbed to  learn  that  Mr.  Richard  O. 
Simpson,  the  chairman  of  the  new  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Commission,  has 
said  he  is  prepared  to  seek  a  ban  on  cig- 
arettes under  authority  he  claims  to  de- 
rive from  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
of  1960,  which  his  agency  administers. 

On  learning  of  ttiis  development.  I 
immediately  issued  a  statement  calling 
for  Mr.  Simpson's  resignation  on  the 
basis  of  his  clearly  luilawful  attempt  at 
bureaucratic  empire-building. 

The  following  series  of  articles  and 
statements  will  bring  my  colleagues  up 
to  date  on  this  important  subject,  wiiich 
poses  a  threat  to  the  economy  of  my  dis- 
trict and  my  State,  and  which  also 
threatens  to  further  erode  the  liberties  of 
all  Americans. 

This  matter  bears  not  only  on  the  CMi- 
troversy  involving  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  but  also  on  the  issue  of  how  far 
we  intend  to  allow  a  bureaucrat  to  go  in 
flaunting^  the  express  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues'  careful  at- 
tention and  consideration  in  this  matter: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  23,  1973] 

CnsABETTE  Ban  To  Be  Asked  bt  Federai. 

Satett  Official 

(ByOeraldOold) 

NrwARK.  Aug.  22. — Richard  O.  Simpson, 
Chairman  ol  the  new  Federal  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission,  said  today  that  be 
was  prepared  to  seek  a  ban  on  all  or  some 
cigarettes  If,  as  expected,  an  examination 
confirms  the  surgeon  general's  findings  in 
recent  years  on  the  hazardous  nature  of  cig- 
arette smokUig. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  was  awaiting  a  peti- 
tion from  Congressmen  calling  for  the  com- 
mission to  set  standards  for  cigarettes,  al- 
though the  commission  could  act  on  Its  own. 

The  staff  of  Senator  John  E.  Moss  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  begun 
studying  the  possibility  of  such  a  petition. 
Mr.  Simpson  said  he  felt  congressional  back- 
ing would  enhance  the  chances  for  success- 
ful action  against  cigarettes. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Utah  Democrat  said 
the  staff  was  working  on  a  petition  that 
would  call  for  the  commission  to  set  maxi- 
mum levels  for  tar  and  nicotine  in  cigarettes. 
Those  brands  with  contents  above  that  level 
would  be  banned. 
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Mr.  Simpson  agreed  that  such  an  i^proach 
probably  would  be  the  opening  one  by  the 
commission.  He  said  he  could  not  say  spe- 
cifically whether  any  cigarettes  now  on  the 
market  would  be  able  to  meet  the  standards, 
since  the  g\ildellnes  had  not  been  drawn  up 
yet. 

Mr.  Simpson  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
action  on  cigarettes  In  passing  in  an  address 
this  morning  at  the  Product  LlabUlty  Pre- 
vention Conference  at  Newark  College  of  En- 
gineering attended  by  several  hundred  rep- 
resentatives of  professional,  technical  and 
trade  groups.  Later,  In  an  interview,  he  ex- 
panded on  his  comment. 

He  said  the  commission  has  the  power  to 
set  cigarette  standards  or  ban  cigarettes 
under  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  which 
defines  a  toxic  substance  as  "any  substance 
(other  than  a  radioactive  substance)  which 
has  the  capacity  to  produce  personal  injury 
or  lUness  tp  man  through  ingestion,  inhala- 
tion or  absorption  through  any  body  sur- 
face." 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  which 
set  up  the  conunlsslon  specifically  exempts 
tobacco  from  the  commission's  purview,  but 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  which  the 
commission   also  administers,  does  not. 

Despite  the  labeling  of  cigarette  ads  on 
television  and  radio.  Mr.  Simpson  noted,  cig- 
arette sales  have  Increased.  The  Agriculture 
Department  has  reported  that  domestic  cig- 
arette consumption  went  up  2.5  per  cent  In 
the  10  months  that  ended  In  AprU,  1973. 
powras  OF  commission 

The  inference,  Mr.  Simpson  said,  is  that 
the  labeling  and  the  TV -radio  ban  have  not 
worked.  Under  the  Hazardoiu  Substances 
Act,  the  commission  can  halt  the  sale  of  a 
product  If  it  finds  that,  despite  cautionary 
labeling,  the  product  Is  stlU  a  hazard. 

After  receiving  a  Congressional  petition, 
the  commission  procedure  would  be  to  ex- 
amine the  petition,  go  over  the  supporting 
evidence  (including  the  findings  of  the  sur- 
geon general  of  the  Public  Health  Service), 
propose  regulations  or  standards  and  publlsb 
them  In  the  Federal  Register,  receive  com- 
ments from  Industry  and  others  and  then, 
assuming  it  stood  by  the  finding  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  was  harmful,  publish  final 
regulations  banning  some  or  all  cigarettes. 
The  whole  procedure  would  take  a  number 
of  months. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  he  expected  that  any 
action  or  proposal  would  be  challenged  at 
the  outset  by  the  industry  and  that  the 
Issue  would  probably  go  before  the  courts. 

"His  expectations  for  a  fight  are  exactly 
right,"  a  tobacco  Industry  spokesman  said 
in  response  to  questions.  The  spokesman, 
Horace  Kornegay,  president  of  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  the  trade  {issociatlon  of  the  major 
cigarette  manufacturers,  said: 

"I  thought  it  had  been  understood  for 
years  that  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
does  not  Include  tobacco.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  taken  that  posi- 
tion. The  act  was  never  contemplated  to 
cover  tobacco.  It  was  to  prevent  household 
Injuries,  such  as  children  swallowing  clean- 
ing fluids  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

Mr.  Simpson  maintained,  however,  that 
the  "reasons  for  labeling  cigarettes  danger- 
ous ought  to  stand  up  under  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act,  too."  He  said  that  among 
the  criteria  for  banning  products  was  the 
severity  and  frequency  of  the  injuries  they 
cause,   in   this  case   "cancer  and  death." 

He  emphasized  that  "we  have  a  serlo\is 
expectation  of  achieving  a  ban,"  and  as- 
serted that  he  felt  the  agency  "should  and 
wUI  be  able  to  achieve  It." 

In  his  address  at  the  Newark  College  of 
Engineering,  Mr.  Simpson  stressed  the  "mo- 
tivations" that  he  hoped  would  encourage 
full  compliance  by  Industry  with  the  agen- 
cy's regulations  and  actions  on  product 
safety  In  all  flelda. 
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"One  of  these  'motivations'  is  criminal 
penalties,"  he  said.  "Whereas  cM-porations 
can  pay  clvU  penalties,  people  who  work  for 
corporations  pay  criminal  penalties.  I  am 
personally  inclined  In  a  criminal  proceeding 
to  seek  out  the  board  chairman  or  the  cor- 
porate president,  in  addition  to  other  offi- 
cials, because  I  believe  they  are  In  the  best 
position  to  assure  corporate  compliance." 

However,  he  noted  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  conducting  a  "witch  hunt"  of  prod- 
ucts and  strongly  urged  industry  to  work 
with  the  agency  in  voluntary  compliance. 
Mr.  Simpson  said  that  so  far  be  felt  every- 
one he  had  talked  with  in  Indusrtry  had  gen- 
eraUy  been  cooperative. 

He  said  bis  agency  bad  completed  com- 
pUlng  a  priority  list  of  product  categories  In 
order  of  the  safety  hazards  they  presented 
and  would  make  the  list  public  next  week. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  24,  19731 

MizxLL  Attacks  Ioka  of  Ciqakettx  Bam 
(By  William  May) 

Washington. — A  federal  official's  proposal 
for  a  ban  on  cigarettes  that  do  not  meet 
certain  standards  on  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent faces  certain  congressional  opposition. 

Richard  O.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  new- 
ly organized  Federal  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  said  in  a  speech  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  on  Wednesday  that  he  is  ready 
to  ask  for  such  a  ban  if  recent  findings  on 
the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking  are  con- 
firmed. 

Although  the  commission  could  act  on  its 
own.  Simpson  said,  he  Is  waiting  for  con- 
gressional backing  for  a  petition  calUng  on 
his  agency  to  meet  maximum  levels  for  tar 
and  nicotine  in  cigarettes.  Brands  with  con- 
tents above  such  levels  would  be  banned. 
Such  a  petition  is  said  to  be  under  study  in 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Rep.  Wilmer  Mlzell,  R-N.C,  attacked  Simp- 
son's stand  as  representing  an  "audacious 
bureaucratic  empire-building  scheme." 

In  a  statement  from  his  office  here  yester- 
day Mlzell  called  for  Simpson's  resignation 
as  an  "additional  step  to  insure  that  such 
unlawful  and  self-aggrandlzlng  efforts  are 
not  rewarded  or  repeated  In  the  future." 

MlzeU  said  he  would  also  move  to  coun- 
ter Simpson's  argument  that  the  consumer 
commission  has  the  power  to  set  standards 
or  ban  cigarettes  under  the  Hazardous  8ub- 
Biance  Act  which  defines  a  toxic  substance 
as  "any  substance  (other  than  a  radioactive 
substance)  which  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce personal  Injury  or  Ulness  to  man 
through  ingestion.  Inhalation  or  absorption 
through  any  body  surface." 

"The  Consumer  Products  Safety  Act  that 
established  this  commission  contains  a  pro- 
vision specifically  excluding  tobacco  and  to- 
bacco products  from  the  commission's  range 
of  authority."  Mlzell  said.  "The  fact  that  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  which  the  com- 
mission Act  also  administers,  does  not  con- 
tain a  similar  specific  exemption  In  no  way 
nullifies  or  compromises  the  legislative  com-  / 
mand  of  the  Consumers  Products  Safety  Act  ' 
that  the  commissions  not  deal  with  tobacco.''^ 

When  Congress  reconvenes,  Mlzell  said,  heV 
will  Offer  an  amendment  to  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  "to  specifically  exclude  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  products  from  the  juris- 
diction of  that  act." 

Rep.  Robert  W.  Daniel  Jr.,  R-Va.,  said  he 
would  give  "every  recommendation  in  this 
field  a  fair  evaluation." 

"I  do  feel  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  role  the 
federal  government  can  play  as  a  big  brother 
in  telling  Americans  what  is  good  and  bad 
for  them,"  he  said. 

Daniel  said  he  would  do  what  he  can  "to 
protect  the  tobacco  growers  of  Southslde, 
Virginia." 

other  members  of  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  congressional  delegations  were  out 
of  the  capital  during  the  August  recess,  and 
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their  offlces  bad  no  comment  on  the  Simp- 
son speech. 

"The  Federal  Hasardous  Substances  Act 
was  not  designed  for,  or  Intended  to  be  used 
in  any  way"  in  connection  with  cigarettes,  ac- 
cording to  Horace  Kornegay,  president  of 
the  Tobacco  Institute. 

He  said  application  of  any  provisions  is 
"wholly  Inconsistent"  with  the  cigarette 
labeling  and  advertising  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  In  1966  and  1970. 

The  tobacco  industry,  he  said,  resents 
Simpson's  threats  of  "criminal  penalties"  to 
motivate  business  toward  voluntary  compU- 
ance.  "Such  attempts  at  blackmail  are  In- 
tolerable," Kornegay  said.  "Our  record  In 
voluntary  compliance  with  government  agen- 
cies is  second  to  none." 

Statement    of    CoHraossicAir    Wn.MXR    D. 

MiZKIX  CONCEHNtNO  NEW  YORK  TiMXS  ARTI- 
CLE ON  AccusT  23,   1973  Written  bt  Mr. 

OXRALO     OOLD     REOARDINC     THE     PLANS     OF 

Chairman  Richard  O.  Simpson  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safett  Commission  To 
Ban  Cigarettes 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion's decision  to  make  an  unlawful  attempt 
to  impose  a  ban  on  cigarettes  poses  a  threat 
to  the  economy  of  the  Fifth  District  and 
North  Carolina,  and  it  represents  an  auda- 
cious bureaucratic  empire  buUdlng  scheme. 
But  this  attempt  will  not  succeed. 

The  Consumer  Products  Safety  Act  that 
established  this  Commission  contains  a  pro- 
vision specifically  excluding  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  from  the  Commission's 
range  of  authority. 

The  fact  that  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  which  the  Commission  also  administers, 
does  not  contain  a  similar  specific  exemption 
in  no  way  nullifies  or  compromises  the  legis- 
lative command  of  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Act  that  the  Commission  not  deal 
with  tobacco. 

As  a  means  of  guaranteeing  that  the  law 
is  clear  and  fully  obeyed,  I  wlU,  on  the  day 
the  Congress  reconvenes  from  its  August 
Recess,  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  to  specifically  exclude 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  act. 

As  an  additional  step  to  insure  that  such 
unlawful  and  self-aggrandlzlng  efforts  are 
not  rewarded  or  repeated  in  the  future,  I  am 
calling  today  for  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard O.  Simpson.  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  I  wlU  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  endorse  that 
action  as  well. 

Statement    of    Congressman    Wilmer    D. 
MiZEi.L  IN  Further  Regard  to  the  Implocd 
Plan  of  Ms.  Richard  O.  Simpson,  Chaib- 
MAN  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safett 
Commission  To  Ban  Cigarettes 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Richard  O.  Simp- 
son,  Chairman   of   the    Consumer   Product 
Safety  Commission  In  a  speech  on  August  22, 
1973  prompted  me  to  make  an  immediate 
reply.   Simultaneously,   I   began   a   detaUed 
examination   of   the   Hazardous   Subetanoes 
Act  of  1960  under  which  Mr.  Simpson  claims 
Jurisdiction  to  deal  with  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  despite   a  Congressional   mandate 
upon  creation  of  this  Commission  not  to  be- 
come Involved  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Simpson's  p>osttlon  is  totally  In  error 
and  his  claim  of  jurisdiction  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  without  foundation  In  law  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Congress.  My  conclusion  is 
that  no  legislation  is  needed  today  as  neither 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  of  1960  nor 
the  legislative  history  formulated  then  and 
Since  give  support  to  the  suggestion.  Tobacco 
and  tobacco  products  are  the  subject  of 
other  acts  of  Congress.  The  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Act,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  and  the  events  In  between  make  this 
quite  clMr. 
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Mr.  Simpson,  in  seeking  to  become  a  super- 
bureaucrat  has  misunderstood  the  role  given 
blm  by  Congress.  He  is  plainly  off  base. 

[From  the  WaU  street  Journal,  Aug.  34, 1973] 
Umr  Aims  To  Curb,  or  Ban,  Cioarxt  Sales 
BT    Lmrnfo   Smokes   as   Hazardous   Sub- 
stances 

Washington.— A  new  battle  on  clgaret 
smoking  is  heating  up. 

The  fiedglng  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  plans  to  propose  regulations  that 
could  ban  the  sales  of  some,  or  aU,  cigarets 
as  hazardous  substances. 

The  plan,  disclosed  by  the  commission 
chairman,  Richard  Simpson,  after  a  speech  In 
Newark,  N.J.,  comes  as  a  surprise — and.  In- 
deed, a  shock,  to  the  tobacco  Industry.  For 
one  thing,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
which  created  the  Independent  commission, 
specifically  excludes  tobacco  products  from 
the  agency's  jurisdiction.  However,  Mr.  Simp- 
son said  the  commission  can  use  Its  author- 
ity luider  another  law,  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act,  to  regiUate  cigarets  as  a  sub- 
stance that  causes  injury  or  Illness  to 
humans. 

The  plan  quicUy  drew  fire  from  Tobacco 
Institute  Inc.,  which  termed  the  proposal 
"a  sheer  bureaucratic  arrogatlon  of  power." 
The  institute  is  the  clgaret  industry's  trade 
association.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  of  1960  wasn't 
designed  for,  or  Intended  to  be  used  In  any 
way,  in  connection  with  questions  relating  to 
clgaret  smoking  and  its  alleged  effects  on 
health,"  said  Horace  Kornegay,  president  of 
the  Tobacco  Institute.  "We  cannot  and  won't 
voluntarily  comply  in  an  overzealous  attempt 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  an  Industry 
that  has  been  part  of  America  since  1607," 
he  added. 

Although  the  commission  beUeves  It  has 
the  authority  to  move  on  its  own,  Mr.  Simp- 
son said  It  plans  to  act  on  the  basis  of  a 
petition  being  prepared  by  Sen.  Frank  Moss 
(D.,  Utah) .  Sen.  Moes'  petition  would  propose 
maxlmiim  aUowable  levels  for  tar  and  nlco- 
tme  in  cigarets.  The  Senator  has  been  a  lead- 
ing sponsor  of  anti-clgaret  legislaUon,  in- 
cluding the  1971  law  banning  clgaret  adver- 
tising on  television. 

In  LoulsvUle,  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp.  said  it  hadnt  any  comment  to  make 
on  the  commission's  proposal,  but  noted  that 
it  was  "following  the  matter  with  Interest." 
Lorlllard  Corp.,  owned  by  Loews  Corp.;  R. 
J.  Reynolds  Industries  Inc.'s  tobacco  division; 
Philip  Morris  Inc.  and  American  Brands  Inc. 
also  declined  comment. 

The  commission's  plan  also  is  a  surprise 
because  attempting  to  ban  cigarets  is  an  un- 
usuaUy  controversial  move  for  a  new  agency. 
The  five-member  commission  began  opera- 
tions in  May.  Yet  it  does  have  unusually 
broad  powers  to  regulate  the  safety  of  a  wide 
range  of  consumer  products,  stretching  from 
toys  to  mobUe  homes. 

One  tobacco-state  Congressman,  Rep.  Wil- 
mer "Vinegar  Bend"  Mlzell,  a  North  Caro- 
linian Republican,  attacked  the  commission's 
plan  as  an  "unlawful"  and  "audacious  em- 
plre-bvtUdlng  scheme."  Rep.  Mlzell,  a  former 
major  league  baseball  pitcher,  also  threw  a 
high,  hard  one  at  Mr.  Simpson  by  calling  for 
his  resignation.  The  Congressman  said  he 
plans  to  Introduce  legislation  that  would  spe- 
clflcaUy  exempt  tobacco  products  from  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Act. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission responded  that  the  commission  and 
Mr.  Simpson  plan  to  remain  firm  in  their 
position.  He  noted  that  Mr.  Simpson  actually 
had  publicly  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
regulating  cigarets  before  Wednesday  but 
that  the  idea  hadn't  received  wide  publicity. 
"This  isn't  a  trial  balloon.  He's  serious"  about 
the  cigaret  plan,  the  spokesman  a'dded. 

One  reason  the  commission  is  considering 
acting  against  cigarets  is  that  the  consump- 
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tlon  of  cigarets  has  continued  to  rise  despite 
health -warmng  labels  required  on  cigaret 
packages  in  recent  years  under  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
The  FTC  earlier  released  a  statistical  report 
showing  that  the  number  of  cigarets  sold  in 
the  VS.  last  year  increased  for  the  third 
straight  year,  to  661.7  billion  cigarets  ud 
from  647J  blUlon  in  1971. 


ON  THE  DENIAL  OP  A  SOVIET  VISI- 
TOR'S VISA  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
DRINAN 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  indeed 
regrettable  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
seen  nt  to  deny  a  visitor's  visa  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Drinan  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Soviet  Union's  action  in  regard  to 
Congressman  Drinan's  request  to  visit 
is  particularly  unf  ortimate  since  his  mo- 
tivation and  purpose  was  for  the  highest 
purpose. 

His  intention  was  to  gather  impressions 
from  a  firsthand  visit  through  which  he 
could  help  interpret  the  current  status 
of  families  in  the  Soviet  Union  desiring 
to  emigrate,  many  of  whom  are  related 
to  his  own  constituents.  In  this  way  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  could  have 
been  able  to  better  imderstand  how  best 
to  serve  the  cause  of  detente  between  our 
two  great  nations.  His  objectives  would 
have  been  fair  and  objective. 

Notwithstanding  this  unprecedented 
action,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  will  reconsider  this 
harsh  action  in  a  genuine  effort  to  bring 
about  better  relations  and  understanding 
between  our  two  nations. 

An  article  by  Congressman  Drinan  de- 
scribing the  denial  of  his  visa  which  ap- 
peared In  the  September  2,  1973,  New 
York  Times,  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Unwanted  bt  the  U.S£Jt. 
(By  Robert  P.  Drinan) 

Washington— On  Aug.  2,  I  received  con- 
firmed reservations  to  travel  to  Kiev,  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  from  Aug.  20  to  Aug.  31.  On 
Aug.  16,  a  cryptic  cablegram  from  Intourist 
RussU's  tourist  agencj  for  foreigners,  can- 
celed all  my  reservations  because  of  "unfore- 
seen circumstances." 

My  petitions  and  protest  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  Ambassador  Dobrynln 
brought  no  rescission  and  no  reasons.  I  spoke 
personally  on  the  phone  with  Henry  Kissin- 
ger who  assurred  me  that  he  would  bring  up 
the  cancellation  of  my  visa  with  Ambassador 
Dobrynln  that  very  afternoon.  Mr.  Kissinger's 
office  later  reported  that  he  did  bring  up  the 
matter  and  that  Russia's  Ambassador  would 
cable  Moscow. 

I  spoke  with  the  highest  officials  of  the 
State  E>epartment  that  I  could  reach.  They 
asserted  that  they  were  protesting  although 
their  statements  were  vague  and  unconvinc- 
ing. I  got  nowhere  with  my  repeated  request 
that  Secretary  Rogers  personally  Uitervene. 
State  Department  officials  recognized  that  I 
was  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  be  denied 
a  visa  to  Russia. 
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In  Fobnuury  at  tbls  year  a  group  of  elglit 
American  clergymen,  of  whlcli  I  wa«  a  mem- 
ber, saw  their  visas  denied.  It  was  openly 
known,  however,  that  these  clergymen  were 
going  to  Russia  as  delegates  of  the  National 
Interrellglous  Task  Force  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
My  application  this  time  mentioned  tourism 
as  the  only  reason  for  the  trip. 

The  State  Department  did  little  to  protest 
the  affront  to  American  clergymen  In  Feb- 
ruary. They  did  little  more  when  I  alone  was 
barred  from  Buasla  ta  August.  On  Aug.  24.  X 
gave  up  hope  of  traveling  to  Buasla.  Con- 
fusion dominated  the  offlce  of  Mr.  KUwlnger, 
now  Secretary  of  State-designate.  My  phone 
calls  to  the  State  Department  were  not  re- 
turned. 

And  so  I  became  the  first  member  of  Con- 
gress to  be  denied  a  visa  by  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment.  My  Involvement  in  efforts  to  try  to 
liberate  Soviet  Jews  could  be  the  only  reason, 
will  the  280  other  House  sponsors  and  75 
Senate  sponsors  of  the  Jackson-VanUc 
amendment  be  subject  to  the  same  affront? 
Will  they  be  denied  entry  to  Russia  while 
American  and  even  Israeli  athletes  are  ad- 
mitted? 

Christian  churches  in  America  have  a  deep- 
ening sense  of  guUt  about  their  silence  and 
Inaction  concerning  the  harassment  of  Rus- 
sia's three  million  Jews.  Will  Russia  now 
broaden  its  policy  of  keeping  American 
clergymen  out  If  these  individuals  have  dem- 
onstrated a  sympathy  for  Soviet  Jews?  And 
Will  the  173.  State  Department  acquiesce  In 
such  a  policy  as  It  did  In  February  and  again 
In  August? 

I  expect  to  Importune  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  VS.  State  Department  until 
I  am  allowed  to  visit  the  Jewish  communities 
of  the  n.S.SJt.  I  hope  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans will  make  it  clear  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Kremim  that  they  will  oppose  trade 
with  the  Russians  unless  the  Kremlin  stops 
barring  American  Christians  Interested  in 
Soviet  Jews  from  visiting  the  Soviet  Union. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  HARRY 
MAZZONI 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

Of  nxxNon 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  collea^es  to 
the  hard-working  dedication  and  dyna- 
mic perseverance  of  Harry  Mazzoni  and 
the  resounding  success  of  his  3-year  ef- 
fort to  achieve  final  Justice  for  thousands 
of  people  who  were  tragically  and 
wrongfully  deprived  of  money  which 
they,  in  a  good  faith,  deposited  in  the 
City  Savings  Association  of  Chicago. 

In  1964,  this  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tion collapsed  as  a  result  of  fraud  and 
the  willful  and  wanton  negligence  of 
State  ofBcials  charged  with  supervising 
such  organizations  and  protecting 
depositors. 

Harry  Mazzoni,  representing  some 
16,000  defrauded  depositors,  was  the 
tireless  driving  force  and  resourceful 
leader  through  seemingly  endless  court 
battles  and  impenetrable  bureaucratic 
Jungles.  When  a  Federal  district  Judge 
finally  ruled  that  the  State  was  liable 
for  losses  suffered  by  these  depositors,  it 
was  Harry  Mazzoni  who  insistently 
pushed  for  an  appropriations  bill  in  the 
State  legislature. 
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The  political  experts  warned  that  the 
chances  of  passing  such  a  bill  were  nil 
and  believed  success  was  out  of  reach — 
but  not  Harry  Mazsonl.  Faced  with  of- 
ficial skepticism  and  th*  discoviragement 
of  his  people,  Harry  Mazzoni  reacted  by 
fighting  even  harder. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  has  now  passed 
the  compensation  bill  and  Governor 
Walker  has  promised  to  sign  it.  It  Is  a 
victory  for  Harry  Mazzoni  and  a  victory 
for  simple  Justice. 

Most  of  the  defrauded  depositors  are 
old,  many  are  poor.  One  lady  had  re- 
ceived $6,000  compensation  for  a  factory 
Injiuy — these  fimds  were  gone.  Another 
woman  fled  Communist  Poland  to  live 
in  a  free  country — and  all  of  her  savings 
were  wiped  out.  Another  widow,  too  old 
and  sick  to  work,  lost  money  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  husband's  life  Insurance 
policy. 

I  congratulate  Harry  Mazzoni,  who 
lives  at  6545  North  Oconto  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  which 
I  am  proud  to  represent,  and  all  of  his 
coworkers,  and  State  Legislators  Ralph 
Capparelli,  Roman  J.  Kosinski,  and 
Roger  P.  McAulifle,  who  worked  with 
him  for  final  victory.  Harry  Mazzoni  has 
set  an  inspiring  example  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


A  GOVERNOR  CHALLENGES  THE 
U.S.  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  IH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, the  Honorable  Otis  R.  Bowen,  de- 
Uvered  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Indlan- 
I4x>li8  on  September  4,  1973,  a  major 
address  in  which  he  forthrightly  threw 
down  before  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  the  gauntlet  to  get  down  to  serious 
business  and  enact  positive  legislation 
that  will  help  our  Nation  solve  the  crises 
it  faces  in  energy  supply,  highway  con- 
struction, rail  transportation,  and  many 
other  areas.  This  noteworthy  address  de- 
serves the  serious  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  it  herewith  in  the  Record,  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  ignite  a  few  fires  in 
the  appropriate  places  and  stimulate 
some  needed  and  long  overdue  action. 
The  address  follows: 

Remarks  to  thk  Indianapolis  Rotabt  Club, 

Skptehbeb  4, 1973 

(Address  by  Oov.  Otis  R.  Bowen) 

Oovemment  officials,  I  believe,  have  the 
duty  to  Inform  the  public  of  current  de- 
velopments, trends,  and  problems.  One  could 
speak  several  times  dally  and  not  run  out  of 
material,  but  over  a  period  of  time  the  public 
would  grow  weary  of  the  steady  diet  of  gloom 
and  doom.  I  do  think  that  when  we  have 
somewhat  related  problems — ones  with  com- 
mon denominators — It  Is  helpful  to  put  them 
into  the  same  sack  and  then  shake  them 
around. 

The  Issues  I  wUl  discuss  with  you  today 
are  somewhat  divergent,  but  they  share  the 
common  ground  that  we  are  looking  to  the 
same  source  for  a  solutlcm  to  each  one  of 
them. 
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They  relate  to  energy,  highway  needs  and 
our  raU  transportation  problems. 

Perhaps  most  bewildering  of  our  current 
national  concerns  relates  to  energy.  No  one, 
it  seems,  can  get  a  handle  on  the  problem 
and  there  are  nuuiy  in  high  places  who 
muddy  the  water  with  Irresponsible  public 
Statements.  There  are  those  who  believe  the 
energy  crisis  is  real.  There  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  It  was  created  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
the  environmentalists.  There  are  tbose  who 
believe  It  is  a  pbony  ploy  on  the  part  of  the 
energy  Industry  to  jack  up  prices.  And  there 
are  just  enough  threads  of  clrcimutantlal 
evidence  in  those  last  two  assertions  to  con- 
fuse those  of  us  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem, and  to  provide  fodder  for  society's  mis- 
chief-makers. 

The  matter  Is  further  confused  because 
some  forecasted  shortages  either  didn't  ma- 
terialize— or  the  public  thinks  that  they 
didn't. 

Last  wmter  there  were  warnings  of  a  fuel 
oU  shortage.  State  government  joined  In 
those  warnings  because  weather  patterns  and 
supply  trends  were  pointing  In  that  direction. 
Some  areas  suffered  curtailments  or  brief 
cut-offs,  but  the  problem  in  Indiana  dldnt 
materialize  on  the  expected  scope  for  one 
simple  reason — the  weather  changed  and  we 
had  almost  a  month  of  unseasonably  warm 
temperatures.  That  alone  forestaUed  the 
problem.  In  some  other  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  shortage  was  a  near  disaster. 

Last  spring  we  were  warned  of  the  gasoline 
shortage,  and  gasoline  companies  hired  T.V. 
stars  aU  summer  long  to  remind  ua  of  It. 

Few  Hoosiers  encountered  more  than  tem- 
porary problems  In  securmg  enough  gasoime 
for  simimertlme  use,  and  I  suspect  that  many 
of  them  now  believe  that  the  predictions 
were  wrong.  But  were  they?  The  gasoline 

shortage  was  critical  in  a  few  States — but 
unless  you  vacationed  In  Colorado  or  Florida 
you  probably  aren't  aware  of  it.  The  fact  that 
airline,  bus,  and  raU  travel  was  up  consid- 
erably indicates  that  many  people  didn't  use 
their  family  automobile  for  summer  vaca- 
tions .  .  .  and  that  alone  could  have  tipped 
the  balance,  although  precise  statistics  are 
difficult  to  analyze.  And  I  suspect  the  atten- 
tion given  to  the  potential  shortage  may 
have  caused  tu,  at  least  subconciotisly.  to 
reduce  our  use  of  automobiles. 

And  the  petroleum  Industry  was  squirting 
out  gasoline  as  fast  as  it  could — which  raises 
another  question.  The  production  techniques 
of  the  petroleiun  industry  are  so  fixed  and 
must  be  balanced  so  carefully  that  one  must 
wonder  whether  they  have  borrowed  against 
next  winter's  fuel  oil  reserves.  Only  time  and 
weather  conditions  can  teU  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  energy  crisis  la 
real,  and  I  believe  that  two  statistics  aie 
sufficient  to  make  the  case. 

First,  the  United  States— with  only  six 
percent  of  the  world's  population — consumes 
thlrty-flve  percent  of  the  world's  ^nnimi 
energy  output. 

Second,  the  demand  in  the  TJiUted  States 
for  energy  has  been  doubling  every  ten  years. 

If  we  assume  demand  on  that  scale  will 
continue,  then  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 

twice  today's  electrical  energy  producing 
capacity  Just  ten  years  from  now — and  twice 
the  production  of  basic  fossU  fuels — unless 
we  achieve  major  breakthroughs  in  energy 
efficiency. 

Our  concern  for  the  environment  and  the 
accompanying  new  rules  and  regulations 
have  had  an  impact,  but  not  enough  to 
make  a  significant  dent  in  the  overall  trend. 

Those  basic  statistics  are  frightening, 
particularly  when  you  can  make  a  good 
argxunent  that  we  are  in  trouble  even  if 
we  hold  consumption  at  the  present  levels 
and  do  not  plan  for  increases.  For  the  short 
term  at  least,  allocations  based  upon  exist- 
ing consumption  seem  to  be  a  fact  of  life. 

Industry  shouldn't  escape  without  blame 
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.  .  .  There  appear  to  have  been  attempts  to 
take  advantage  of  pricing  situations.  Our 
experience  with  the  State's  attempting  to 
secure  a  supply  of  liquid  propane  gas  for 
our  LJ>.  dealers  to  distribute  this  fall  la 
a  good  example. 

You  will  recall  last  winter's  critical  short- 
age of  that  fuel.  In  fairness  to  them,  I  would 
say  that  our  L.P.  dealers  do  have  problems 
In  obtammg  immdlate  flnancmg  and  nego- 
tiating advance  commitments,  but  an  un- 
wlUlngness  to  commit  for  prices  well  above 
last  year's  were  an  obvious  barrier.  So  they 
dropped  the  ball,  even  though  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Commerce  had  lined  up 
some  sources — which  today  have  found  will- 
ing buyers  in  other  States.  We  are  stiU  work- 
ing on  other  posslbUltles— but  the  prices 
quoted  today  are  even  higher  than  those 
firmly  quoted  this  spring. 

The  Federal  Government — Congress  in 
particixlar — has  utterly  faUed  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem.  A  welter  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  appease  certain 
constituencies  and  to  provide  fodder  for 
news  conferences  and  newsletters.  But  de- 
lays on  the  part  of  Congress  are  compound- 
ing the  problem  and  the  token  efforts  they 
are  mating  are  merely  confusing  the  whole 
Issue.  Congress  has  done  little  more  than 
play  politics  with  the  energy  crisis — and 
it  Is  high  time  that  their  feet  were  put  to 
the  fire. 

Indiana's  Highway  Transportation  futtu« 
has  also  been  enshrouded  under  a  FMeral 
cloud  for  the  past  several  years.  When  I  as- 
sumed offlce  In  January  of  this  year,  we  were 
totally  luiable  to  rationally  and  economically 
plan,  build,  and  re-build  ova  Federal  High- 
way network.  This  situation  existed  because 
the  United  States  Congress  had,  at  that 
time,  yet  to  enact  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion legislation  so  that  States  could  con- 
tinue their  approved  schedule  of  planning, 
acquisition  and  construction. 

On  August  13th  of  this  year.  President 
Nixon  signed  the  neoeoaary  Federal  Highway 
Appropriation  Act.  This  legislation  had  been 
subjected  to  several  months  of  congreesional 
hassle  between  those  that  advocated  manda- 
tory diversion  of  Federal  motor  fuel  taxea 
from  their  Intended  highway  purpoeea  to 
finance  mass  transportation  projects  such 
as  San  Francisco  bay  area  rapid  transit 
system,  or  Washington.  D.j.'s  subway  sys- 
tem. While  the  leglsUtlon  signed  by  the 
President  did  not  require  such  diversions.  .  . 
and  while  Its  enactment  was  an  absolute 
necessity  to  all  fifty  of  our  States.  .  .  The 
1873  Highway  Appropriation  Act  can  only 
be  termed  a  mixed  bag  of  blessings  to 
Rooalers.  In  short,  it  represents  the  type  of 
good  news-bad  news  dichotomy  that  la  often 
the  butt  of  many  jokes— the  only  difference 
Is  that  Hoosler  motorists  arent  laughing. 

The  good  news  Is  of  course  that  Congress 
flnaUy  enacted  a  Highway  Appropriation  Act 
in  any  form.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  form 
m  which  It  was  enacted  further  penalizes 
Hoosler  motorists  In  relation  to  other  States. 
Indiana  has  been  a  donor  state  for  motor 

fuel  tax  dollars  for  many  years.  According 
to  highway  commission  Cgurea,  five  years  ago 
\  Indiana  got  back  only  97  cents  of  each  high- 
way dollar  we  sent  down  the  Potomac.  Today. 
Hoosiers  get  back  a  whopping  43  cents  of  each 
motor  fuel  tax  dollar  we  raise  in  Indiana 
The  results  are  thf.t  not  only  has  Indiana's 
percentage  of  return  been  cut  back,  but  the 
slash  has  been  so  great  that  it  Is  beginning 
to  effect  the  total  dollar  retiUTi  of  oiu-  high- 
way money.  The  bUl  passed  by  the  United 
states  Congress  gives  Indiana  less  total  high- 
way dollars— dollars  generated  in  our  own 
State — for  us  to  spend  on  our  own  roads  over 
the  next  three  years,  than  we  had  to  qwnd 
over  the  last  three  years.  This  means  that 
we  will   be  further  delayed   In   completing 
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oi»  Interstate  highway  network — a  network 
vital  to  a  sound  pattern  of  economic  growth. 

It  means  also  that  major  relocation,  re- 
design, and  reconstruction  of  oiu-  non-inter- 
state Federal  highway  network — action,  vi- 
taUy  necessary  for  traffic  safety  pxu-posea — 
will  have  to  be  shoved  further  back  on  the 
construction  burnjr. 

Thla  situation  results  from  congressional 
enactment  of  a  motor  fuel  tax  distribution 
formula  which  has  grown  progressively  un- 
favorable to  the  Hoosler  motorist. 

Several  months  ago  this  administration 
proposed  In  testimony  before  the  congres- 
sional subcommittee  several  revisions  within 
this  formula  which  we  believe  to  be  reason- 
able requests  designed  to  rectify  Indiana's 
deteriorating  situation.  In  this  testimony, 
we  proposed  three  majw  points.  Briefly  these 
points  were: 

(i)  That  the  Federal  Oovemment  deter- 
mme  where  the  Interstate  system  can  be  com- 
pleted, and  then  complete  it  as  rapidly  as 
is  possible. 

(3)  Repeal  the  4  cent  a  gallon  gasoline 
tax,  or  establish  an  86  percent  fioor  as  a 
minimum  rate  of  return  for  any  State  from 
highway  funds. 

(3)  Review  the  total  transportation  needs 
of  the  Nation,  study  new  and  existing  modes, 
determine  where  Federal  responsibUlty  exists 
and  where  it  does  not.  then  respond  accord- 
ingly and  deliberately  and  esUbllsh  a  fair 
and  equitable  means  of  financing  the  total 
program. 

Additionally,  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
highway  commission,  I  advised  our  congres- 
sional delegation  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
then  current  situation.  WhUe  the  majority 
Of  oiu'  delegation  supported  this  position. 

that  support  was  not  m  fact  unanlmo\is. 

I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  logical 
and  defensible  reason  for  our  continuing  de- 
teriorating Federal  highway  situation— espe- 
cially In  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  two 
active  and  vocal  Senators  located  hi  presti- 
gious leglsUtive  posts.  One  woxild  think  that 
as  their  experience  and  prestige  grew,  our 
highway  dollars  returned  would  also  grow- 
er at  least  they  certainly  would  not  shrink. 
But  the  sad  reality  is  that  in  1973,  Hoosler 
motorists  will  pay  170  to  175  million  doUart 
in  Federal  motor  fuel  tax  revenues,  all  dedi- 
cated to  highway  use,  only  76  mUllon  dollars 
of  which  will  be  spent  for  roads  In  our  own 
State. 

Our  raU  transportation  situation  Is  eauallr 
obscure. 

I  was  heartened  to  learn  last  Rlday  that 
Amtrak— the  National  RaU  Passenger  Cor- 
poration—was abandoning  Its  efforts  to  drop 
two-thirds  of  Indianapolis  raU  passenger 
service  and  end  aU  passenger  service  to  Terre 
Haute.   Richmond  and  Logansport. 

Congressman  Hudnut  and  I  had  filed  some 
rather  vigorous  protests  against  the  proposal 
to  drop  the  two  trains,  and  my  staff  was 
frankly  lookmg  forward  to  the  public  hear- 
ings scheduled  for  thla  week  because  we  be- 
lieved we  had  enough  Information  and  sound 
argiunents  to  nail  them  to  the  wall. 

I  would  hasten  to  say  that  I  believe 
Amtrak  is  doing  a  rather  good  Job  imder 
some  extremely  trying  circumstances  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  National  Limited 
and  Florldlan  actually  was  a  bralnchUd  of 
the  VS.  Department  of  Transportation- not 
Congress  Itself. 

Loss  of  this  service  would  have  t>een  a 
severe  blow  to  Indianapolis'  goal  to  be  a 
major  transportation  center.  Right  now,  this 
city  Is  the  second  largest  rail  passenger  cen- 
ter In  the  Midwest.  But  don't  let  numbers 
deceive  you  though,  for  the  quality  of  service 
needs  upgrading.  There  Isn't  enough  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  demand.  For  the  first  time 
in  years,  potential  passengers  are  being 
turned  away  because  there  aren't  enough 
accommodations.  The  schedules  need  chang- 
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Ing  and  the  route  structure  needs  revision  If 
potential  Is  to  be  realized. 

But  the  real  obstacle  to  Improved  service 
Is  the  woeful  state  of  the  track  beds,  which 
compel  traveling  at  snaU's  pace  speed. 

Modern  turbine  train  service  Is  being  mi- 
tlated  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Chl- 
cago-Indlanapolls-ClnclnnaU  Turbo  Train 
Service  Is  the  dream  of  many  people,  but 
It  won't  materialize  tintu  the  road  beds 
are  improved.  And  that  wont  happen  until 
the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy  is  resolved 
and  untU  Congress  determines  what  Its  gen- 
eral policy  toward  raU  transportation  will 
be. 

I  have  previously  warned  of  the  staggering 
consequencles  that  wlU  occur  if  the  Penn 
Central  ceases  operations.  Congress  has  only 
shadow-boxed  with  the  problem,  yet  the  date 
for  liquidation  of  the  Penn  Central  System 
looms  ever  nearer. 

Congress  needs  to  overhaul  the  entire  con- 
cept of  railroad  regulation.  It  must  be  testi- 
mony to  the  Inherent  economic  value  of 
rail  transportation  that  a  system  so  badly  reg- 
ulated and  so  riddled  with  weak  manage- 
ment can  survive  this  long.  But  the  bank- 
rupt rail  legislation  that  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  consists  essentially  of 
baU-out  financial  aid  bUls  and  legislation 
which  sets  up  new  c^ces  to  further  study 
the  problem. 

If  an  orderly  liquidation  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral occurred — one  which  transferred  aU  es- 
sential routes  to  other  railroads  without  any 
mterruptlon  in  services — It  might  be  the 
most  preferable  option.  But  the  problems  of 
the  bankrupt  eastern  raUroads  won't  be  re- 
solved until  track  improvements  are  brought 

about  and  untU  some  sanity  has  been  re- 
stored to  regulatory  practices.  Falimg  these 
two  points,  we  may  only  be  postponing  the 
day  of  nationalization  of  the  country's  entire 
rail  system. 

Yet  It  can  be  avoided,  because  some  of  the 
Nation's  railroads  are  demonstrating  the 
capabUlty  to  run  at  a  profit — at  least  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  hamstrung  by  un- 
wise regulation. 

Congress  Itself  immediately  should  initiate 
the  quickest  possible  study  of  the  entire 
scope  of  Federal  raUroad  regulation  and  re- 
place the  existing  concepts  which  seem  con- 
trived to  drive  the  railroads  out  of  business. 

Congress  should  act  Immediately  on  the 
bankrupt  raUroads.  If  its  decision  U  to  permit 
an  orderly  Uquldation.  it  should  not  leave 
the  details  of  that  liquidation  up  to  the 
courts  or  the  Interstate  Conomerce  Commis- 
sion. Congress  should  Insist  that  aU  routes 
not  under  abandonment  petition  by  the  Penn 
Central  at  the  present  time,  be  operated  with- 
out even  a  week's  Interruption  If  a  change  of 
ownership  occurs. 

If  Congress  Intends  to  ball  out  the  Penn 
Central  with  Federal  assistance,  let  It  get  on 
with  the  Job.  The  foot  dragging  that  ts  now 
occurring  Is  only  mcreaslng  the  dollar  cost 
Of  that  rehabUltatlon. 

Each  of  these  three  areas— energy,  high- 
ways and  raU  transportation — are  deeply 
complex  areas  In  their  own  right.  On  the 
whole  they  would  appear  to  have  little  Im- 
mediate common  ground  as  an  object  of  in- 
dividual Impact  and  concern.  Yet  each  of 
these  areas  Is  heavily  entwined  with  Federal 
regulation,  control,  and/or  finance.  As  these 
problems  relate  to  Hoosiers  ...  to  you  and 
me  .  .  .  our  future  largely  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  esUbllsh  order  In  the 
face  of  potential  chaos.  The  urgency  of  this 
situation  cannot  and  must  not  be  underes- 
timated. We  must  all  join  in — and  support — 
the  sound,  rational  and  well  conceived  actions 
of  Congress  But  we  cannot  await  these  ac- 
tions for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Thank  you. 
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REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR  WILLIAMS 
OF  ARIZONA 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  AKIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these   thoughtful   remarks   by  Arizona 
Gov.  Jack  WllUams  are  well  worth  every- 
one's time  and  very  careful  thought: 
Remarks  of  Oovzrnob  Williams  of  Arizona, 

Phoenix  Kiwanis  Club,  August  28,  1973 

The  other  day  I  read  that  we  as  a  clvUlza- 
tion  have  reached  the  end  of  the  road  and 
have  no  new  path  to  take,  no  duty  to  carry 
out,  and  no  purpose  to  fulflU. 

The  primary  purpose  of  mankind  has  al- 
ways been  to  survive  in  a  natural  world  which 
has  not  invariably  been  friendly  to  ms. 

In  our  written,  remembered  and  sensed 
history  there  has  always  been  more  work  to 
do  than  we  could  do.  Our  needs  were  greater 
than  their  possible  fulfillment.  Our  dreams 
were  so  Improbable  that  we  move  their  real- 
ity Into  heaven.  Our  ailments,  oiir  agonies 
and  our  sorrows  were  so  many  and  so  grievous 
that  we  accepted  them  either  as  Inevitable 
or  as  punishments  for  some  manufactured 
sins. 

Quite  suddenly  much  of  the  agony  and 
hardships  were  done  away  with.  Almost  im- 
Ilmited  new  power  took  the  place  of  straining 
muscles  and  bent  backs.  Nature  retreated 
before  an  avalanche  of  Industrial  and  tech- 
nological weapons.  Man  himself  lived  longer, 
grew  bigger,  learned  more  and  created  a 
paradise  far  surpassing  anything  any  civi- 
lization had  ever  achieved  before. 

But  man  Is  never  happy  in  paradise  be- 
cause he  Is  always  trying  to  achieve  a  greater 
Utopia. 

In  our  attempts  to  Improve,  we  became 
convinced  that  we  were  poisoning  the  land, 
the  oceans  and  the  air.  The  ecology  system 
was  being  Irretrievably  damaged,  too  many 
people  were  being  bom,  we  would  have  great 
famines  by  the  eighties.  If  radioactive  fall- 
outs didn't  get  tis,  we  would  surely  be  suf- 
focated by  smog.  DJJ.T.,  buUdlng  up  In  the 
plants  and  meat  animals,  would  be  consumed 
as  food  and  overwhelm  our  livers. 

The  Industrial  dust  that  our  factories 
threw  Into  the  atmosphere  would  keep  solar 
energy  from  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  we  would  freeze.  On  the  other 
hand,  carbon  dioxide  from  burning  foesU 
fuels  would  create  a  greenhouse  effect  by 
forming  a  blanket  that  would  prevent  heat 
radiation  from  the  planet.  A  greenhouse  by 
definition  Is  the  opposite  of  an  ice  age. 

Although  it  was  obvious  you  cant  die  at 
one  and  the  same  time  by  freezing  and  by- 
roasting,  or  by  starving  and  by  overeating 
foods  grown  with  the  benefit  of  D.D.T.  and 
commercial  fertilizers,  our  doomsday  proph- 
ets were  unrelenting. 

Since  the  world  began,  ecology  has  been 
with  us.  It  was  then,  it  Is  now,  and  It  will 
be  tomorrow  Just  as  the  environment  has 
always  been  with  us.  And  gain  throughout 
history  man  has  been  struggling  to  master 
the  hostility  of  his  natural  environment — to 
find  shelter  and  to  be  secure  from  flooding 
and  to  force  nature  to  produce  sufficient  food 
to  sustain  life. 

It  Is  true  that  more  people  create  more 
pollution  and  more  problems.  But,  we  are  a 
long  way  from  that  point  where  we  must 
stand  Jowl  to  Jowl,  thigh  to  thigh,  and  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  struggling  with  one  another 
for  standing  room  upon  this  planet. 

Every  once  In  a  while  I  am  besieged  with 
letters  protesting  the  number  of  people  who 
have  moved  to  Arizona  and  who  are  threaten- 
ing the  beautiful  places  that  once  were  so  Iso- 
lated in  our  great  State.  These  letters  from 
people  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  moved 


here  themselves  and  now  want  to  prevent 
somebody  else  from  coming. 

I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  people  who 
came  here  In  the  very  early  days  when  the 
population  of  Phoenix  was  13,000.  I  am  also 
one  of  the  fortunate  people  who  can  speak 
with  some  authority  about  the  land  and  the 
environment  and  the  hardships  that  were  en- 
countered by  those  enterprising  folk  who 
braved  nature,  tamed  nature,  and  created  a 
veritable  paradise  that  later  did  attract 
people. 

This  Area  was  once  described  by  a  visiting 
Congressman  as  fit  only  for  rattlesnakes  and 
centipedes.  In  fact,  I  recaU  the  creosote 
bush,  the  crawling  creatures,  the  dust  and 
beat  of  summer,  this  was  Indeed  a  veritable 
hellhole,  especially  In  summer,  improved  only 
by  those  who  came  braving  the  hardship  and 
taming  nature  which  fought  a  vigorous 
battle  to  defeat  mankind  and  destroy  him. 

It  was  not  as  If  one  civilization  had  not 
been  tried  and  been  reclaimed  by  nature, 
leaving  only  a  few  mounds  here  and  there, 
covered  with  dust  placed  by  the  restless 
fingers  of  the  wind  as  it  swept  over  the 
alluvial  soil,  slowly  removing  any  record  of 
man's  former  occupancy. 

The  early  pioneers  traced  out  the  canals 
of  the  ancients  and  planted  the  first  cotton- 
wood  trees  to  hold  the  soil,  sowed  and  wa- 
tered the  fields,  developed  the  dams  and  the 
reservoirs,  brought  In  the  trees  of  many  kinds 
seen  here  today;  sowed  and  designed  the  golf 
courses  and  made  possible  a  land  that  has  far 
more  attractions  than  almost  anywhere  else. 

I  will  tell  you,  yes,  each  and  everyone  who 
wants  to  turn  back  the  clock,  that  you  prob- 
ably could  not  survive,  would  not  survive, 
would  never  have  come  had  those  who  pio- 
neered this  efTort  not  done  all  of  the  things 
that  today  you  are  criticizing  them  for  doing. 

And  now,  where  are  we  now?  Well,  the 
winter  has  passed,  the  rain  Is  over  and  gone 
and  the  stUl  small  voice  of  reason  again  Is 
heard  In  the  land. 

A  British  scientist,  John  Maddox,  who  edits 
an  influential  magazine  called  Nature  put 
the  ecological  movement — which,  Inciden- 
tally, he  considers  quite  necessary — into  its 
proper  perspective  In  a  remarkable  book 
called  The  Doomsday  Syndrome.  His  good 
news  is  that  the  human  race  is  not  doomed 
to  extinction.  The  population  bomb  is  not 
going  to  explode.  The  food  supply  of  the 
eighties  will  be  quite  adequate.  D.D.T.  U 
not  going  to  poison  our  livers.  We  can't 
pontificate  on  what  causes  ice  ages  (after 
all,  they  came  and  went  long  before  we  had 
smoke-belching  factories  and  automotive 
carbon  monoxide  exhaust),  but  the  onset  of 
the  expanding  polar  icecaps  will  hardly  hit 
us  for  some  centuries  to  come. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Maddox  rounds  out  hla 
attack  on  the  population  bogey  by  explaining 
the  promise  of  the  so-called  green  revolution. 
New  strains  of  wheat  and  rice  have  already 
prevented  famine.  We  are  not  running  out 
of  the  older  metals,  but  even  if  we  were,  there 
are  scores  of  acceptable  substitutes.  DD.T.. 
while  a  mixed  blessing,  has,  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger,  saved  millions  of  lives  In  ma- 
laria countries. 

In  short,  man  has  it  In  him  to  cooperate 
with  the  ecology  system  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  continuous  sound  economic 
growth. 

Isn't  It  strange  that  at  an  age  when  our 
society  claims  to  be  ruled  by  Its  Intellect, 
we  find  repeated  examples  of  over-emotional 
reaction  bordering  on  the  hysterical?  And 
nowhere  is  this  more  plainly  visible  than  it 
is  in  all  matters  dealing  with  the  environ- 
mental problem  with  clean  air,  clean  water, 
the  preservation  of  the  land. 

The  tragedy  today  is  that  a  crusade  to 
preserve  balance  between  man  and  nature  is 
In  real  danger  of  running  off  the  tracks  and. 
paradoxically,  the  most  fervent  environ- 
mentalist may  be  among  the  chief  wreckers. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  wide -spread  no- 
tion  that   clean  environment  may  be   ob- 


tained by  reducing  or  even  abolishing  our 
dependence  on  technology.  This  is  a  delusion. 
The  truth  is  that  moat  environmental  prob- 
lems require  technological  solutions — dozens 
of  them.  To  control  just  one  major  water 
pollutant,  human  waste,  we  shall  have  to 
draw  on  all  sciences  and  technologies  from 
biochemistry  to  thermo-dynamlcs.  Similarly, 
we  need  the  moet  advanced  tecilinology  for 
adequate  treatment  of  the  effluents  that 
mining  and  manufacturing  spew  Into  the 
world's  waters.  It  will  take  even  more  new 
technology  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  a 
third  major  source  of  water  pollution  In  this 
country,  the  activities  of  farmers. 

No  matter  how  desirable  the  emphasis  on 
pollution  might  be,  the  next  decade  is  the 
wrong  time  for  it  in  all  the  developed  coun- 
tries, and  especially  the  United  States.  The 
next  decade  will  bring  a  surge  in  employment 
seekers  and  the  formation  of  young  fami- 
lies— both  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  baby 
boom  of  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties. 
Young  adults  need  jobs,  and  unless  there 
Is  a  rapid  expansion  of  jobs  there  will  be 
a  massive  unemployment,  especially  among 
low-skilled  blacks  and  other  minority  group 
memb^'s. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  the  evUs  before  us 
is  to  expand  the  economy,  probably  a  growth 
rate  of  four  percent  a  year  for  the  next  dec- 
ade, a  higher  rate  than  we  have  been  able  to 
sustain  In  this  country  In  the  post-war 
years.  This,  undoubtedly,  entaUs  great  en- 
vironmental risks.  But  the  alternative  is 
likely  to  mean  no  environmental  action  at 
all. 

Today,  everyone  of  us  Is  a  polluter.  Puni- 
tive laws  and  regulations  can  force  automo- 
bile manufacturers  to  put  emission  controls 
Into  new  cars,  but  they  will  never  be  able  to 
force  100  million  motorists  to  maintain  this 
equipment. 

What  we  should  do  Is  to  make  it  to  every- 
one's advantage  to  reach  environmental 
goals.  Automobile  owners  who  voluntarily 
maintain  In  working  order  the  emission  con- 
trols of  their  cars  might,  for  instance,  pay 
a  much  lower  automobile  registration  fee. 
And  if  they  are  offered  a  sizeable  tax  Incen- 
tive, the  automobUe  companies  would  put  aU 
their  best  energies  to  work  to  produce  safer 
and  emtsslon-free  cars  rather  than  fight  de- 
laying actions  against  punitive  legislation. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  on  the  campuses, 
we  Icnow  by  now  that  capitalism  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ecological  crisis.  Pollution  is  fully 
as  severe  In  the  communist  countries.  Nor 
Is  the  United  States  the  world's  foremost  pol- 
luter; Japan  holds  this  dubious  honor  by  a 
good  margin.  No  great  American  river  Is  as 
much  an  open  sewer  as  the  lower  Rhine  or 
the  lower  Dnieper  and  the  Volga  in  the  In- 
dustrial Ukraine.  We  should  also  know  that 
greed  has  little  to  do  with  the  environmen- 
tal crisis.  The  two  main  causes  are  popula- 
tion pressures,  especially  the  pressures  of  the 
large  metropolitan  populatloiks,  and  the  de- 
sire— a  highly  commendable  one — to  brmg  li 
decent  living  at  a  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people. 

The  environmental  crisis  Is  the  result  of 
success — success  In  cuttmg  down  the  mor- 
tality of  Infants  (such  as  giving  us  a  popula- 
tion explosion) ,  success  In  raising  farm  out- 
put sufficient  to  prevent  mass  famine  (such 
as  giving  contamination  by  pesticides  and 
chemical  fertilizers),  success  in  getting  peo- 
ple out  of  the  slums  and  tenements  of  the 
19th  century  city  and  Into  the  Joy  and  pri- 
vacy of  the  single  home  In  the  suburbs  (such 
as  giving  us  urban  sprawl  and  traffic  jams). 

The  environmental  crisis.  In  other  words, 
is  largely  the  result  of  doing  too  much  of  the 
right  thing. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  the  early  days,  when 
I  first  came  to  this  area,  horse  and  mule  cor- 
rals were  a  part  of  community  life  and  as  a 
result  the  files  from  the  manure  were  thick 
enough  to  form  clouds  across  the  city  on  a 
simny  day.  Babies  died  at  an  alarming  rate, 
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especially   In  the  summer  from  v^iat  was 
called  "summer  complaint." 

The  files  are  gone  today.  The  babies  live 
today.  There  Is  a  population  explosion.  We 
solve  It  by  returning  to  the  manure  and  the 
files?  No. 

In  the  early  days  the  number  of  crops  that 
could  be  grown  and  the  amount  of  food  that 
could  be  produced  was  Infinitesimal  com- 
pared to  what  can  be  done  today  with  the 
use  of  advanced  insecticides  and  fertUizers. 
Consequently,  a  single  farmer  can  feed  a 
great  many  more  people  than  a  great  number 
of  farmers  could  seventy  years  ago.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Frlte  W.  Went  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
says  enough  food  can  be  produced  for  fifty 
times  the  present  population  of  the  planet. 

As  for  the  urban  sprawl  that  some  would 
criticize,  this  actually  is  a  dispersal  of  people 
into  beautiful  areas  with  lawns  and  homes 
and  landscaped  grounds  that  only  the  rich 
could  have  afforded  not  too  long  ago  in  his- 
tory. 

I  know  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  me- 
tropolitan city  are  alarming  to  those  who 
prefer  the  open  spaces  that  once  existed  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley.  But  all  that  you  see 
here  is  the  result  of  man  working  to  solve 
other  problems.  These  other  problems  were  so 
Intense  and  de^erate  that  men  died  because 
of  them.  The  life  of  hardship  endured  by  the 
pioneer  woman  in  this  valley  was  beyond 
comprehension  today. 

Some  years  ago,  on  a  Junket  with  the 
junior  league,  when  I  was  mayor  of  Phoenix, 
we  paid  a  visit  to  what  are  known  as  the  In- 
ner-clty  slums.  As  we  fastidiously  prowled 
among  these  homes,  I  suddenly  realized  that 
everyone  In  the  so-called  Inner-clty  slums 
was  living  better  than  I  lived  at  the  time 
when  I  entered  my  teens.  Furthermore, 
every  one  of  them  lived  with  far  more  com- 
fort than  the  richest  pioneer  did  100  years 
ago  In  this  valley. 

It  Is  true  that  the  crowded  conditions  are 
enough  to  apall  some  who  would  prefer  to 
have  more  space.  There  Is  still  a  lot  of  room 
In  this  state  and  If  you'll  give  up  the  opera, 
the  symphony,  the  cultiire  and  the  medical 
advantages  of  this  area,  along  with  the  em- 
ployment opportunities,  you  have  a  choice  of 
a  number  of  Isolated  spots  in  which  you  can 
live  to  your  heart's  content  without  a  soul 
around  you. 

The  art  museum  and  galleries,  the  recrea- 
tional facilities,  the  sports  and  games  that 
are  played  here  are  the  result  of  facilities  of 
a  large  metropolitan  area. 

You  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  Peter  F. 
Drucker,  writing  In  Harpers  Magazine,  sug- 
gests how  best  to  protect  the  environment. 
First,  he  says,  is  to  develop  a  birth  control 
method  that  is  cheaper,  more  effective,  more 
acceptable  to  people  of  all  cultures  than  any- 
thing we  now  have. 

Second,  we  need  to  learn  how  to  produce 
electric  energy  with  a  minimum  of  pollution. 
Third,  devise  ways  of  raising  crops  for  rap- 
idly-growing populations  without  at  the 
same  time  doing  irreversible  ecological  dam- 
age through  pesticides  and  chemical  fertUi- 
zers. 

People  are  working  on  these  problems.  It  is 
probably  true  that  this  Nation,  the  cleanest 
and  brightest  of  all  Nations,  needed  the 
prodding  of  the  ecological  lobbies.  However, 
with  the  prodding  now  comes  the  time  for 
sober  contemplation  of  what  must  be  done. 
Untu  we  get  the  answers.  I  think  It  had  bet- 
ter be  decided  we  keep  on  building  power 
plants  and  growing  food  with  the  help  of 
fertilizers  and  such  Insect-controlling  chem- 
icals as  we  now  have. 

The  risks  are  well  known,  thanks  to  the 
environmentalists.  If  they  had  not  created  a 
widespread  public  awareness  of  the  ecological 
crista,  we  might  not  have  stood  a  chance. 
But  such  awareness  by  Itself  is  not  enough. 
Flaming  manifestoes  and  prophesies  of  doom 
•re  no  longer  much  help  and  a  search  for 
scapegoats  can  only  make  matters  worse. 
The  time  for  sensations  and  manifestoes  ta 
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about  over.  Now  we  need  rigorous  analysta, 
united  effort  and  very  hard  work.  We  need  to 
realize  that  the  back-to-nature  movement 
somehow  has  spawned  a  new  breed  of  ac- 
tivists, one  for  whom  exaggeration,  dtatort^n 
and  contempt  for  truth — like  the  rapid, 
throaty  and  retarded  cry  of  the  cuckoo^ 
become  the  distinguishing  marks.  There  has 
been  much  misinformation. 

But  worst  of  all,  there  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  progress.  Progress  and 
growth  and  change  are  the  only  acceptable 
alternatives  to  a  status  quo  which  In  the 
end  wUl  result  m  all  of  us  being  destroyed 
by  our  own  lethargy.  We  are  prone  to  forget 
that  In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the 
Heaven  and  the  Earth  and  then  said,  "let  us 
make  man  In  our  Image,  after  our  likeness 
and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  over  the 
cattle,  over  all  the  earth." 

Man.  a  puny  creature  upon  the  earth  at 
that  time,  multiplied  and  held  bis  own 
against  gargantuan  creatures  and  cata- 
strophic threats. 

Volcanoes  burst  forth  their  violent  fury, 
spreading  deadly  ash  around  the  world  to 
such  an  extent  that  our  present  pollution 
would  seem  but  a  grain  of  sand  In  contrast. 
Man  survived. 

The  great  glaciers  came  down  with  their 
freezing  cold,  gouging  canyons  and  ravines 
and  destroying  life,  and  yet  man  survived. 

The  winds  blew  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  Heavens  and  the  rains  came  and  the 
erosion  carved  great  gashes  across  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  threatened  man.  and  yet  he 
survived.  Against  the  heat  and  against  the 
cold  and  against  the  most  violent  forces  of 
nature  from  drought  to  flood,  from  famine 
to  plenty,  man  has  achieved.  In  some  pltu^es, 
and  the  United  States  is  certainly  one — and 
thta  area  ta  the  best  example  of  it — a  suprem- 
acy over  the  threat  of  nature  to  make  a 
paradise  on  earth. 

All  that  people  complain  today  Is  the  result 
of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  thwarting 
the  moet  vigorous  powers  of  nature  to  de- 
stroy him. 

I  find  now  a  strange  disinclination  to  ad- 
mire man  and  an  inclination  to  hate  him. 
In  this  distrust  and  dislike  of  our  fellow  man 
we  find  the  most  dangerous  seeds  of  all.  In- 
stead of  being  each  other's  keeper  and  a 
brother  to  all  mankind,  we  will  become  In- 
deed antagonists,  not  through  the  deadly 
thunder  of  war.  which  is  the  final  answer  to 
diplomacy,  but  in  the  more  Insidious  hatred 
In  which  we  will  kill  our  own.  This,  by  geno- 
cide, by  abortion,  by  every  form  of  destruc- 
tion that  man  In  his  genius  can  create,  we 
will  destroy  onr  own  because  in  the  end  we 
wUl  hate  ourselves. 

This  to  me  is  the  heart  and  the  soul  that 
inspired  some  of  the  venomous  responses  I 
get  to  the  problem  I  have  faced  serving  as  a 
Ooverncr.  "rhe  problem  has  been  a  simple  one 
for  me.  having  lived  a  lot  of  the  history  of 
this  State.  To  carry  on  the  great  works  that 
men  first  began  here;  to  make  it  even  more 
pleasant  than  it  is  now;  to  provide  by  growth 
the  Jobs  that  are  necessary  for  those  who 
were  born  here,  who  go  to  schools  here  and 
who  graduate  from  our  universities. 

To  make  a  placeTfor  those  who  come  from 
elsewhere  lest  we  wind  up  so  selfish  that  we 
refuse  to  share  with  others  what  we  our- 
selves have  enjoyed. 

It  is  not  that  every  person  who  comes  here 
takes  away  a  little  bit;  It  is  that  every  per- 
son who  comes  here  adds  a  little  bit  and 
what  he  adds  can  be  as  in  the  past  a  measure 
of  benefit  for  all. 

This  is  the  ultimate  challenge  and  It  Is 
on  this  basis  that  I  as  Governor  asked  the 
legislature  to  pass  Arizona's  first  air  control 
laws.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  I  as  the  Gov- 
ernor Insisted  that  smelter  operators  take 
prompt  action. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  I  as  Governor 
urged  the  subsequent  legislature  to  strength- 
en our  air  quality  control  laws,  and  It  was  I, 
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as  Governor,  who  urged  the  adoption  of 
motor  vehicle  Inspections  to  control  emis- 
sions. 

We  have  been  fighting  on  two  fronts — one 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  air  over  Arizona 
and  the  quality  of  life  In  Arizona.  And  that 
war  we  are  winning. 

On  the  second  front  we  defend  oiirselves 
from  the  over-emotional.  Irrational  attacks 
of  the  ecology  extremists.  Whatever  we  have 
won,  and  whatever  we  will  win,  we  are  sure 
that  someone  will  say  we  could  have  done  It 
quicker,  we  cotild  have  done  It  better  by 
following  a  different  method  of  attack. 

The  point  ta  that  we  are  doing  it  and  we 
are  going  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  the 
environmentaltats  and  the  ecologtats  without 
seriously  crippling  the  economy  of  Arizona, 
without  throwing  people  out  of  work,  with- 
out demanding  the  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  social  resources,  and  without  losing  our 
sense  of  balance  or  our  sense  of  humor. 

Now,  thank  you  so  very  much,  and  let  us 
all  hope  that  the  winter  Is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone,  and  the  still  small  voice  of 
reason  again  is  heard  In  the  land. 


DAVID  N.  DINKINS  AND 
ELECnON  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NSW  TOKK  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable David  N.  Dinklns  has  retired  as 
president  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Elections  after  serving  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  spokesmen  for  election  re- 
form. 

Dave  Dinklns,  a  former  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly,  brought  a 
commitment  that  every  citizen  should  be 
able  to  vote  to  his  post.  As  a  result,  he 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Elections  began  the  long  and  arduous 
task  of  overhauling  the  elections  proce- 
dures of  our  Nation's  largest  city. 

As  Mr,  Dinklns  said: 

Non-reglstratlon  ta  an  acknowledged  na- 
tional scandal  In  a  country  possessing  a  great 
national  heritage  as  a  participatory  dem- 
ocracy. 

I  fully  agree  with  these  words. 

Along  with  V/illiam  F.  Larkin,  an- 
other member  of  the  Board  of  Elections 
who  was  also  retired,  he  backed  a  mail 
voter  registration  program  which  would 
make  the  Constitutional  right  to  vote  a 
reality  for  millions  of  functionally  dis- 
enfranchised Americans. 

I  hope  that  the  example  set  by  David 
Dinklns  and  WUliam  Larkin  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  new  members  of  the  Board 
of  Elections,  and  that  New  York  City 
will  move  into  the  20th  century  in  the 
area  of  electoral  reform. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  MORTON 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recently  completed  congressional  recess  it 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  and  partici- 
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September  5,  1973 


p&te  In  the  dedication  of  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Observation  System  Data  Center 
and  the  Karl  E.  Mundt  Federal  Building 
in  which  it  is  located,  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.  At  that  ceremony  the  Honorable 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  spoke,  and  I  feel  his  remarks 
provided  a  very  fitting  beginning  for  this 
vital  project  which  promises  so  much  for 
all  of  industry  and  society.  I  commend 
the  Secretary's  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House : 

REMASKS    or    THE    HONORABI.E    ROGEBS     C.     B. 

Morton,  Secrttaby  of  the  Interior,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  August  7,  1973 

The  E310S  Data  Center  Is  a  product  of 
unique  inslgbt  and  vision.  It  evidences  our 
efforts  to  shape  our  future,  by  matching  the 
aspirations  and  spirit  of  our  people  with  the 
benefits  of  our  technology.  It  Is  a  major 
step— hopefully  the  flrst  of  many — In  our 
quest  to  understand  our  environment  and 
ourselves. 

Although  often  overshadowed  by  the  more 
spectacular  milestones  of  our  space  program, 
EROS  Is  the  first  major  dividend  from  Amer- 
ica's space  effort  that  can  be  shared  by  all 
mankind.  In  a  few  short  years  EROS  has 
gotten  down  to  the  pressing  task  of  solving 
our  real  earthbound  environmental  problems. 

EROS  has  truly  global  dimensions.  For  the 
benefits  and  scientific  data  from  EROS  are 
being  made  avaUable  to  people  and  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

In  terms  of  bits  of  Information,  and  sheer 
volume  alone,  there  Is  probably  more  data 
stored  here  at  the  EROS  Data  Center  than 
In  any  building  on  earth.  In  less  than  two 
years,  and  operating  out  of  temporary  facili- 
ties not  far  from  here,  the  EROS  Data  Center 
has  produced  over  25,000  photoimages  a 
month,  servlcmg  user  needs  from  across  the 
world.  And  by  1978  we  wUl  be  processing  five 
or  six  times  that  amount.  This  fact  refiects 
the  scale  of  the  EROS  program — and  the 
dimension  of  the  problems  and  challenges 
EROS  seeks  to  meet.  The  problem  of  the  en- 
vironment and  man's  need  to  develop  and 
safeguard  the  earth's  resources  Is  not  limited 
to  national  borders.  These  are  truly  global 
problems,  that  can  only  be  met  by  action 
on  a  global  scale. 

The  promise  of  EROS  has  already  become  a 
reality,  imtlal  experiments  here  at  the  Data 
Center  have  demonstrated  the  value  this 
new  tool  has  m  developing  land  use  plan- 
nmg.  In  monitoring  natural  phenomena,  and 
In  explormg  the  limits  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. And  this  Is  Just  a  beginning. 

The  Skylab  and  ERTS  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, have  provided  Invaluable  data  to 
meet  our  energy  and  environmental  needs. 
Satellite  data  has  contributed  to  our  evalua- 
tion of  the  environmental  Impact  of  oil  de- 
Telc^ment  on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  E31TS  Image  of  the  northern 
timdra  regions  does  not  reveal  evidence  of 
significant  degradation  over  the  large  area  as 
a  result  of  oil  explorations  during  the  1940's 
and  1950*8.  If  serious  damage  had  been  done, 
the  satelUte  photos  would  have  revealed  it. 
Thus,  ERTS  has  proved  Itself  to  be  a  major 
to(M  m  environmental  Impact  assessments. 

The  problems  of  the  environment  are,  in 
part,  a  resiUt  of  the  triumph  of  our  tech- 
nology. EROS  Is  a  major  effort  to  ttum  tech- 
nology around  to  meet  not  only  human 
needs — but  the  needs  of  the  environment. 
The  great  reward  of  EROS,  is  that  it  gives 
us  an  unobecured  look  at  our  natural  world, 
and  the  effects  of  oiu:  relationship  with  our 
environment. 

It  clearly  reveals:  The  scars  and  pock 
marks  from  open  pit  mining;  the  sediment 
and  sUtatlon  of  otir  lakes  and  rivers;  as  well 
as  the  air  p(dlution  envelopmg  our  great  in- 
dustrial centers. 


EROS  will  only  provide  us  with  data,  how- 
ever. Human  Judgment  wUl  stUl  dominate 
the  quality  of  our  environment  In  the  future. 

This  dedication  U  a  celebration  of  the 
spirited  leadership  of  a  few  earth  scientists 
and  elected  ofiBclals.  Each  of  them  had  dis- 
parate Interests.  AU  of  them,  however,  fore- 
saw the  role  space  technology  could  play  in 
enchanclng  our  environment.  While  most 
people  envisioned  the  emerging  challenge  of 
our  space  program  as  determmmg  simply 
whether  we  could  go  beyond  our  air  ocecm — 
these  men  demanded  more.  They  wanted  to 
know  what  our  space  program  could  do 
for  man. 

Dr.  William  Pecora,  who  was  one  of 
America's  greatest  earth  scientists,  had  a 
clear  perception  of  the  energy,  reooiu'ce,  and 
environmental  problems  confronting  us.  He 
bad  a  beUef  that  new  technology,  such  as 
space  development,  could  help  us  meet  these 
challenges.  His  leadership  In  EROS  literally 
laiuiched  the  earth  sciences  mto  the  space 
age. 

Ben  Relfel  bad  a  keen  Interest  In  develop- 
ing the  econonUc  base  of  South  Dakota. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  recognized  the  need  for  a  continuing 
inventory  of  the  effects  resource  develop- 
ment has  on  the  environment.  His  belief  In 
the  need  to  explore  new  solutions  to  old 
problems  was  critical  during  the  early  years. 

Al  Shock,  Mike  Shermer.  Louis  Warren, 
and  others  from  Sioux  Falls,  grasped  in  a 
single  meetmg  the  potential  significance  of 
the  EROS  program  and  the  fact  that  the 
geography  of  the  world  was  changmg. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  EROS 
Data  Center  will  be  located  \n  the  newly 
named  Karl  E.  Mundt  Federal  BuUdlng.  For 
It  was  Senator  Mundt's  leadership  In  the  Con- 
gress that  brought  the  vision  of  a  few  earth 
scientists  mto  reality.  It  was  Senator  Mundt 
who  foresaw  the  need  to  match  Federal  sup- 
port for  space  technology  with  the  new  hori- 
zons m  earth  science. 

EROS  has  already  succeeded  In  bringing 
promise  to  reality.  It  has  given  us  a  new 
insight  mto  our  natural  world  and  ourselves. 
Hopefully,  it  wUl  guide  us  to  new  relation- 
ships with  our  environment — and  lead  to  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

Thank  you. 


POSTAL     WORKERS     AT     BUFFALO 
SHOW  DEHDICAnON  IN  CRISIS 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINOS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Civil  Rights  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  on  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  by 
hospitals  and  other  facilities  receiving 
medicare  and  medicaid  funds. 

Hearings  will  commence  with  testi- 
mony from  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  September  12,  1973,  and  will  con- 
tinue on  September  13,  17,  and  24  with 
testimony  from  other  witnesses.  Hearings 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each  day  in  room 
2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  statements 
for  the  record  may  address  their  inquiries 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  2137  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20515. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Labor  Day  weekend, 
the  Post  OfBce  Sectional  Center  at  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.,  was  faced  with  a  major  crisis 
when  it  lost  power  for  all  its  automated 
equipment. 

A  large  circuit  breaker  exploded,  inter- 
rupting electric  service  for  most  of  the 
huge  facility.  This  occurred  in  late  even- 
ing Thursday,  August  30.  Because  of  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  correct  parts,  service 
was  not  restored  for  24  hours. 

Such  a  breakdovra  would  create  a  crisis 
at  any  time,  but  in  this  instance  there 
were  complications  of  timing  that 
threatened  to  delay  over  the  weekend 
monthly  checks  for  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  social  security  beneficiaries, 
veterans,  and  other  pensioners. 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  the  Nation's  postal  system  in  the  past 
few  years. 

But  here  was  a  case  of  monstrous  pro- 
portions where  the  postal  workers  who 
make  up  the  postal  system  responded  in 
yeoman  fashion  and  insured  delivery  of 
all  first-class  mail  before  the  holiday 
weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  inadequate  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tion for  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  post- 
al workers  in  the  Buffalo  postal  facility. 
They  deserve  our  deepest  gratitude. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  was 
realized,  the  management  and  woi^ers  at 
Buffalo  joined  in  setting  up  a  temporary 
workroom  utilizing  old-fashioned  manual 
sorting  cases. 

Postal  workers,  though  most  of  them 
never  have  been  trained  for  manual  sort- 
ing, pitched  in  and  begsm  hand-sorting 
the  first-class  mall.  Priority  was  given  to 
social  security  and  other  pension  checks. 

Workers  on  duty  stayed  overtime  to 
help.  Off-duty  workers,  notified  of  the 
problem,  gave  up  their  preholiday  plans 
and  came  in  to  work  overtime  until  the 
moimtlng  backlog  could  be  brought  un- 
der control.  Some  500  workers  responded. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due,  too,  for  the 
supervisors  in  charge  who  used  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  which  they 
now  have  to  use  whatever  means  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  the  mails  moving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened last  week  at  the  Buffalo  Post 
Office,  a  major  postal  facility  serving  a 
very  large  and  populous  area,  is  detailed 
in  a  series  of  three  newspaper  stories 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Sept.  1, 

1973] 

Brxakoown  Crifflbs  Btjtfalo  Post  Ofncs: 

Electrical  Breakzs  Explodes 

The  Buffalo  Poet  Office  at  1200  WUllam 
St.  was  crippled  for  more  than  24  hours  by 
an  electrical  failure  Thursday  and  Friday, 
causing  delays  In  delivery  as  postal  workers 
returned  to  the  old  practice  of  sorting  the 
mall  by  band. 

An  estimated  600,000  pieces  of  first-class 
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maU,  but  especially  the  end-of-the-month 
welfare  tipA  Social  Security  checks  were 
given  priority  as  300  workers  manned  old- 
faabioned  sorting  cases  in  an  attempt  to  get 
the  most  Important  maU  delivered  today. 

The  power  normally  used  to  operate  so- 
phisticated mail  sorting  and  stamp  canceling 
machines  in  the  10-year-old  mam  poet  office 
buUdlng  failed  at  9:56  p.m.  Thursday  when 
an  over-sized  circuit  breaker  handling  two 
23,000-Tolt  power  lines  exploded  without  ap- 
parent reason. 

The  large  circuit  breaker,  on  explosion  sent 
its  ceramic  insulation  flying  across  the  buUd- 
mg's  basement.  It  was  replaced  Friday  even- 
ing and  fuU  power  was  restored  at  10:30  p.m. 

The  breakdown  occured  just  as  the  Post 
Office  had  considered  itself  caught  up  and 
prepared  for  its  two-day  Labor  Day  holiday. 
However,  because  of  the  combination  of  the 
holiday  and  the  power  breakdown,  much  of 
the  mall  posted  Friday  will  not  be  delivered 
until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  postal  officials 


kid. 


ovxanm  work 


StUl,  nearly  600  postal  workers  were  called 

in  to  work  overtime  Friday  and  today  In  an 
effort  to  get  the  flrst-class  mall  sorted  for 
delivery. 

Acting  Postmaster  James  Leary  said  26,000 
weUare  checks  worth  an  estimated  %A  mUUon 
should  be  delivered  on  schedule  today  in 
Buffalo  and  Western  New  York,  as  would 
140,000  Social  Sectirlty  checks. 

Leary  also  said  he  hoped  payroll  checks 
maUed  to  Western  New  Yorkers  would  also 
reach  home  maU  slots  today. 
'Leary  said  he  was  concerned  about  mall 
received  at  the  Buffalo  Post  Office  for  sorting 
and  redistribution  by  truck  to  other  cities  in 
the  state.  Buffalo  is  a  major  transfer  pomt 
for  this  maU,  and  much  of  the  sortmg  equip- 
ment used  m  the  redistribution  process  was 
affected  by  the  power  faUure. 

Dommic  Mesl,  a  tour  superintendent  at 
the  Post  Office  said  Friday  night  that  "more 
than  a  million  pieces  of  maU  and  parcel 
post"  are  handled  at  the  Wmiam  St.  office 
each  day.  Of  that,  about  600,000  pieces  are 
flrrt-class,  he  said. 

with  only  the  flrst-claes  being  handled  by 
hand  Friday.  Mesl  said  about  137.000  pieces  of 
third  class  "junk  maU"  remained  untouched, 
Rs  did  about  20,000  pieces  oT  parcel  post. 
There  were  also  26  vans  flUed  with  sacks  of 
various  class  mall  backed  up  at  the  docks, 
waiting  for  sorting  and  distribution  to  pomts 
as  far  east  as  Albany.  Some  of  the  normal 
Buffalo  mail,  accordmg  to  Mesl,  was  sent  un- 
sorted  Friday  to  Pittsburgh  and  Rochester  for 
sorting. 

SORTKD   BT   RAND 

"Itll  take  us  about  two  days  to  get  even 
with  the  world  again,"  Mesl  said.  "Everything 
was  to  good  shape  for  the  weekend  before 
this." 

Mesl  said  even  with  a  doubled  work  force 
Friday  it  was  difficult  Just  to  handle  the  first- 
class  maU  because  "most  of  these  people 
aren't  trained  to  sort  by  hand  and  because  of 
the  dim  lights." 

Lights  were  returned  to  the  large  wmdow- 
leas  sorting  room  at  5  a.m.  Friday  when  a  »70- 
an-hour  portable  generator  was  installed  by 
R.  B.  Uren  Equipment  Rental,  7401  Buffalo 
Ave.,  Niagara  Falls. 

The  long  delay  in  geUing  the  circuit 
breaker  repaired  was  caused  by  the  imme- 
diate unavaUablllty  of  parts.  Manufactured 
by  Lapp  Insvaator  Co.  of  LeRoy.  Postal  offi- 
cials in  Buffalo  called  the  LeRoy  Postmaster, 
James  O'Malley,  at  2  a.m.  Friday  and  had  him 
go  to  the  home  of  the  Lapp  president  to  ex- 
pedite delivery  of  necessary  replacements. 

The  flrst  insulators  delivered  for  the  circuit 
breaker  didn't  fit,  however,  and  Lapp  had  to 
send  an  engineer  to  Buffalo  to  modify  and 
adapt  the  insulators. 


aiTTO   LIGHTS  U8KD 

Workmen  used  the  headlights  of  automo- 
bUes  in  the  basement  of  the  building  to  g\ilde 
them  in  the  repair  work. 

MeanwhUe,  Buffalo  Congressman  Thad- 
deus  J.  Dulskl  said  he  woiUd  launch  an  Im- 
mediate investigation  mto  the  cause  of  the 
power  failure. 

Chairman  of  the  House  Poet  Office  Com- 
mittee, Dulskl  said  he  wants  "to  find  out  If 
other  new  postal  faculties  (m  the  nation) 
are  as  vulnerable  to  power  shortages  and  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  equip  them  with  a 
stand-by  or  reserve  facilities."  At  10  years, 
the  wmiam  St.  Post  Office  is  considered  new, 
Dulskl  said. 

(From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Sept.  a,  1073] 
Neither  Rain  Nob  Power  Cut  Halts 
First-Glass  Mail  Delivxkt 
(By  Sally  Fox) 
An  emergency  effort  by  TT.S.  Postal  Service 
employes  working  overtime  after  the  restora- 
tion   of    power    at    the    Buffalo    Post   Office 

helped  postal  officials  to  make  good  their 
promises  Saturday,  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  flrst  class  mall  were  sorted, 
transported  and  delivered  on  time. 

At  1  p.m.  Saturday  James  Leary,  actmg 
officer  m  charge  of  the  Mam  Poet  Office  at 
1200  William  St.,  reported  that  all  flrst  class 
maU  on  hand  would  be  delivered,  despite  a 
power  faUure  Thursday  night  and  Friday 
which  had  created  a  huge  pUe-up  of  unproc- 
essed mall. 

"Right  now  we  are  about  16  hours  behind 
on  non-preferentlal  second  and  third  class 
maU,"  he  said,  "but  we  expect  to  be  caught 
up  on  that  by  the  time  of  o\ir  next  delivery 
on  Tuesday." 

Huge  sortmg  machines  and  conveyor  belts 
at  the  giant  office  had  clattered  back  Into 
action  at  10:30  pjn.  niday,  24  hours  after  an 
over-sized  circuit  breaker  serving  the  entire 
complex  of  maU  handimg  facilities  and  of- 
fices exploded,  bringing  all  operations  to  a 
temporary  halt. 

BACK    TO    AUTOICATION 

As  the  lights  and  equipment  came  back 
on,  workers  who  had  resorted  to  old-fash- 
ioned handsortlng  methods  In  an  attempt  to 
move  high  priority  maU  returned  to  their 
stations  at  the  sophisticated  automated  ma- 
chines. 

And  by  midday  Saturday,  operations  In 
the  maiimg  room,  where  some  650,000  pieces 
of  maU  are  received  for  processing  daUy, 
were  virtually  back  to  normal. 

Leary  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  efforts 
of  the  1,500  employes,  many  of  whom  had 
been  scheduled  for  time  off  over  the  long 
holiday  weekend  but  readily  agreed  to  work 
extra  shifts  at  the  crippled  faculty. 

"The  public  should  be  proud  of  the  way 
the  postal  workers  responded  to  this  emer- 
gency situation,"  he  said.  "We  said  we  would 
get  the  mall  out  on  time  and  we  did  It.  It 
hasn't  been  delayed  more  than  an  hovu'  or 
so  m  delivery." 

CHECKS    AT    STAKE 

Many  had  been  concerned  at  the  time  of 
the  power  failure  that  63.000  welfare  checks 
and  several  thousand  Social  Security  checks 
scheduled  for  delivery  to  county  residents 
Saturday  would  not  arrive  in  time  to  buy 
necessary  supplies  fcM-  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end, but  Leary  said  special  priority  handling 
had  made  it  possible  to  get  them  sorted  and 
delivered  on  time. 

Delivery  of  the  checks  on  Saturday  caused 
a  rush  on  local  banks  by  recipients  anxious 
to  cash  them  before  the  long  weekend. 

Miss  Barbara  Oolonka,  a  clerk  in  the 
Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  branch  of  the 
Manufacturers  and  Traders  Trust  Co.,  said 


Saturday  the  office  overflowed  with  eager 
customers.  "This  place  Is  wall-to-waU  people 
today,"  she  said. 

The  situation  was  the  same  at  the  M&7' 
branch  at  the  BoiUevard  Mall,  another  of  the 
handful  of  area  commercial  banks  holding 
business  hours  on  Saturday.  "Tms  is  the 
busiest  day  we've  had  here  in  more  than  two 
years."  said  Miss  AUyson  OUlles,  a  teUer  at 
the  bank. 

TBOKOVCH   DTOIT 

While  workers  at  the  WUllam  St.  Poet 
Office  worked  overtime  to  the  mall  room, 
carriers  and  truck  drivers  throughout  the 
Buffalo  area  also  made  a  special  effort  to 
see  that  the  mall  was  delivered. 

Donald  T.  ZucarelU,  a  parcel  post  carrier, 
said  he  and  many  others  were  worktog 
double  duty.  "Remember,  the  postal  service 
is  the  United  States  government,  and  that 
means  it's  a  tight  operation,"  he  said. 

"There  are  still  some  carriers  in  the  system 
who  have  pride  to  their  Jobs,"  he  added, 
"and  as  long  as  this  la  true  we  wm  always 
make  sure  that  the  maU  gets  through." 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Sept.  3, 1973] 
OvRBTucE  Work   Cleabs  Post  OmcB 
Overtime  work  by  a  tvM  staff  at  Buffalo's 
Main  Post  Office,  1200  William  St.,  over  the 
weekend  cleared  away  the  last  of  a  moun- 
tainous accumulation  of  maU  delayed  to  sort- 
ing because  of  a  power  failure  last  Thursday. 
Postal  Service  workers  hit  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  on  the  second,  third  and  fourth- 
class  mall  about  6  pjn.  Sunday.  Area  resi- 
dents will  receive  the  delayed  mall  on  Tues- 
day. There  is  no  carrier  delivery  today. 

PRICE   TAG 

Officials  expect  to  know  Tuesday  what  the 
massive  effort  to  untangle  the  mall  will  cost. 

The  building  was  operating  with  almost  a 
full  crew,  all  on  overtime,  most  of  the  week- 
end Instead  of  the  hoUday  crew  of  about 
one-quarter  of  the  staff. 

The  power  failure  did  not  cause  any  dam- 
age to  machinery  which  sorts  mall.  Power  was 
restored  Jxist  after  10  p.m.  on  Friday.  24  hours 
after  the  electrical  system  failed,  within  10 
minutes  the  sortmg  machines  were  operat- 
ing at  full  speed. 

Power  went  off  Thursday  mght  when  the 
single  circuit  breaker  serving  the  entire  com- 
plex failed.  Insulators  atop  the  xmit  either 
exploded  or  melted,  spraying  ceramic  chips 
and  oil  around  the  "power  vault"  m  the  base- 
ment. There  was  no  backup  and  there  was  no 
power  at  aU  untU  6  ajn.  Friday  when  an 
emergency  generator  was  used  to  provide 
enough  light  for  employes  to  sort  maU  by 
hand. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  A  CASE  FOR 
GUN  CONTROL— NO.  14 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHT7SKTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEaTTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  reconvening  of  Congress,  I  must,  un- 
happily, recommence  inserting  the  tragic 
accounts  of  daily  handgun  murders.  The 
14th  case  is  of  two  incidents  of  unrelated 
murders  committed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ricardo  Stewart,  while  operating  his 
apartment  elevator  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington, became  embroiled  in  an  argument 
with  a  passenger  who,  it  is  alleged,  shot 
him  in  the  head. 
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Earlier  the  same  morning,  the  police, 
alerted  by  an  anonsmious  telephone  call, 
foimd  the  unconscious  body  of  Gerald 
Reaves  in  his  apartment  building.  He 
died  from  multiple  gunshot  wounds  a 
few  hours  later. 

These  men  were  attacked  and  mur- 
dered in  their  own  residences,  one  by  a 
resident  of  the  same  building.  These  men 
were  only  two  of  the  21,000  Americans 
murdered  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  They  merit  only  one  paragraph 
each  on  the  back  pages  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Are  we  so  numb  to  murder  and 
handgim  death  that  a  whole  life — a  whole 
person — is  dismissed  in  42  words  and  no 
one  really  cares? 


THE  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  REMARKS  OP 
CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  LEH- 
MAN 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

or   IXOBXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  10049,  the 
Community  Education  Development  Act 
of  1973. 

The  purpose  of  commimlty  education 
is  to  enhance  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  members  of  a  community. 
This  is  done  by  promoting  the  more  eflfl- 
cient  use  of  existing  school  facilities  be- 
yond what  is  now  considered  normal 
school  hours.  After  hours  and  on  non- 
school  days,  the  school  can  be  utilized  as 
a  commimlty  center  operated  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  educational,  recreational, 
cultural,  and  a  variety  of  other  com- 
munity and  social  services  in  accordance 
with  the  needs,  interests,  and  concerns 
of  the  community. 

Commimlty  schools  are  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come.  The  past  2  years  have 
seen  the  number  of  community  schools 
grow  from  200  to  700.  Clearly,  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  commimlty 
schools  could  be  considered  experimen- 
tal. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  has  set  aside 
both  money  and  personnel  for  its  com- 
munity school  effort.  More  than  half  a 
million  Florida  citizens  now  participate 
in  community  school  programs  and  it  Is 
estimated  that  by  1980  there  will  be 
450  community  schools  in  Florida. 

This  bill  seeks  to  encourage  those 
States  which  would  like  to  initiate  a 
conununity  education  program  as  well  as 
those  States  which  have  already  taken 
steps  in  this  direction. 

The  bill  proposes  grants  to  States  to 
either  establish,  expand  and  improve, 
or  maintain  a  community  education 
program.  Well  over  1,000  community 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  would 
benefit  from  these  State  grants. 

Grants  would  also  be  available  to 
strengthen  the  conmiimlty  education  re- 
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sources  of  State  educational  agencies 
and  to  train  community  education  di- 
rectors and  coordinators.  In  addition, 
a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Community 
Education  programs  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  average  cost  of  a  community 
school  is  only  about  $20,000  per  year. 
Considering  the  enormous  benefit  to 
the  community,  a  community  education 
program  provides  the  best  value  for  the 
dollar  of  any  education  program  today. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  follow: 

H.R. 10049 
A  bUl  to  promote  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  community  education  through- 
out the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Educa- 
tion Development  Act  of  1973". 

STATSMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Whereas  the  school,  as  the  prime 
educational  institution  of  the  oommunlty,  is 
most  effective  when  It  Involves  the  people  of 
that  oommunlty  In  a  program  designed  to 
fulfill  their  educational  needs,  and  whereas 
community  education  promotes  a  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  school  facilities  through  an 
extension  of  school  buildings  and  equipment. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  rec- 
reational, educational  and  a  variety  of  other 
services,  In  accordance  with  the  needs,  In- 
terests and  concerns  of  the  community, 
through  the  establishment  of  the  community 
education  program  as  a  center  for  such  ac- 
tivities In  cooperation  with  other  community 
groups. 

DETINrnONS  I 

Skc.3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Conunlssloner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education; 

(2)  "State"  Includes.  In  addition  to  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands: 

(3)  "State  educational  agency"  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responslMe  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

(4)  "local  educational  agency"  means  a 
public  board  of  education  or  other  public 
authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction 
of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
which  has  administrative  control  and  direc- 
tion of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school; 

(6)  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  an  educational  Institution  In  any 
State  which  (A)  admits  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
ticHi  from  a  school  provldlni;  secondary  edu- 
cation, or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such 
a  certificate,  (B)  is  legally  authorized  within 
such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  secondary  education.  (0)  provides 
an  educational  program  for  which  it  awards 
a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  not  less  than 
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a  two-year  program  whloh  Is  acceptable  for 
fuU  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  (D)  Is  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  Institution,  and 
(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association,  or.  if  not 
so  accredited.  Is  an  lnstltutk>n  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  Institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  transferred 
from  an  Institution  so  accredited. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associa- 
tions which  be  determines  to  be  reliable  au- 
thcfflty  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered; 

(6)  "community  education  programs" 
means  a  program  In  which  a  public  building. 
Includmg  but  not  limited  to  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school.  Is  utUlzed  as  a 
oommunlty  center  operated  \n  cooperation 
with  other  groups  In  the  commvmlty  to  pro- 
vide recreational,  educational,  and  a  variety 
of  other  community  and  social  services  for 
the  community  that  center  serves  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs,  mterests,  and  con- 
cerns of  the  conununity. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF    APPBOPBIATION8 
ALLOTMENTS  TO   STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  $17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976. 
and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  payments 
under  section  6(a). 

(b)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a) ,  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  1 
per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
and  shall  allot  such  amount  among  the  Vlr- 
gm  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  sums  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  (except  those  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (1))  acoordmg  to 
their  relative  populations. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
vmder  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  durmg  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (b)  for  that  year  but 
with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  re- 
ductions shall  be  slmUarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a 
year  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its 
aUotment  under  subsection  (b)  for  such 
year. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  Act  shaU  submit  to 
the  Commissioner  a  State  plan,  in  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

( 1 )  designates  a  State  agency  which  shall, 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements  with 
other  State  or  local  public  agencies,  act  as 
the  sole  agency  for  admmistratlon  of  the 
State  plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which  funds 
paid  to  the  States  from  Its  allotment  under 
section  4(b)  will  be  used  to  assist  them  (A) 
to  establish  new  community  education  pro- 
grams, (B)  to  expand  or  Improve  community 
education  programs,  or  (C)  to  maintain  and 
carry  out  community  education  programs. 
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except  that  no  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  clause  (C)  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
gram which  was  not  assisted  imder  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  provides  that  the  selection  of  local 
educational  agencies  to  be  awarded  grants 
under  the  program  shall  be  based  on  (A) 
proof  of  Interest  In  the  community  to  be 
served  In  the  establishment,  expansion,  or 
Improvement  of  community  education  pro- 
grams, (B)  the  adequacy  of  the  physical  re- 
sources available  for  the  program,  and  (C) 
a  consideration  of  whether  other  funding 
alternatives  are  avaUable; 

(4)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
avaUable  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  BO  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  private  funds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avaU- 
able for  and  In  no  case  supplant  such  State, 
local  and  private  funds; 

(6)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
■ccoxinting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  any  other  public  agency)  under  the  plan; 
and 

(6)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  m 
such  form  and  containing  such  information. 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereto 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section  (a). 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  4(b),  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  in  carrying  out  Its 
State  plan. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  50  per  centum  In  the 
case  of  a  program  described  In  clause  (A)  of 
section  5(a)(2).  40  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  a  program  described  in  clause  (B)  of  such 
section,  and  30  per  centum  In  the  case  of  a 
program  described  in  clause  (C)  of  such 
section. 

AOiiZNisraATioN  or  state  plans 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  5(a),  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
agency  administering  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  S(a),  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantiaUy 
with  any  such  provisions,  the  Commissioner 
shaU  notify  such  State  agency  that  the 
State  wlU  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  program  provlfled  for  In 
the  State  plan  untU  be  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  faUure  to 
comply. 

JXmiCIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  6(a)  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  7(b),  such  SUte  may,  within 
•Ixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for 
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the  circuit  in  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petiuon  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmit- 
ted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
ShaU  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  coiirt  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1264  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  STBENOTHEN  COKKOMTTT  EDUCA- 
TION RESOURCES  OP  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  making  grants  to  stimu- 
late and  assist  States  in  strengthening  the 
resources  of  their  State  educational  agencies 
in  the  field  of  community  education. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
this  section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $2,060,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

(c)  Grants  imder  this  section  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Triist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
not  aggregate  more  than  $20,000  \n  any  year. 
Grants  under  this  section  to  the  other  States 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  $40,000 
each. 

TRAINING   GRANTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
develop  and  establish,  or  to  expand,  pro- 
grams which  will  train  persons  as  commu- 
nity education  directors  and  coordinators. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
for  making  grants  under  this  section. 

NATIONAL   CLEARINGHOUSE    ON    COMMUNlTt 
EDUCATION    FROCKAMS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
national  clearinghouse  on  community  edu- 
cation programs  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  clearinghouse  shall 
be  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation received  from  community  educa- 
tion programs,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
Information  regarding  new  programs,  meth- 
ods to  encourage  conununity  participation, 
and  ways  of  coordlnatmg  community 
services. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  establish  a 
permanent  liaison  between  each  community 
education  program  and  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  shall  also  make  avaUable 
to  each  community  education  program  such 
technical  information  as  they  may  require, 
and  this  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  na- 
tional clearinghouse. 


LIUITATION  ON  PAYMENTS  UNDER  THIS  ACT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
ShaU  be  construed  to  auth(Mlze  the  making 
of  any  payment  under  this  Act  for  religious 
worship  or  instruction. 

(b)  Section  432  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Emergency  School  Aid  Act;"  the  following: 
"Community  Education  Development  Act  of 
1973; '. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  13.  The  Commissioner  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  annuaUy 
a  report  of  activities  imder  this  Act. 


H.R.  10049 

SECTION -BT -SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Short  Title:  the  "Community  Education 
Development  Act  of  1973" 

Statement  of  Purpose:  Whereas  the  school, 
as  the  prime  educational  Institution  of  the 
community.  Is  most  effective  when  it  mvolves 
the  people  of  the  community  in  a  program 
designed  to  fulfill  their  educational  needs, 
and  whereas  community  education  promotes 
a  more  efficient  use  of  school  facilities 
through  an  extension  of  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  recreational,  educational  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  services.  In  accordance  with 
the  needs.  Interests  and  concerns  of  the 
community,  through  the  estabUshment  of 
the  community  education  program  as  a  cen- 
ter for  such  activities  in  cooperation  with 
other  community  groups. 

Section  III:  Definition  of  Terms.  "Com- 
munity education  program"  defined  as  a  pro- 
gram in  which  a  public  building.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  a  public  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  Is  utilized  as  a  community 
center  operated  in  cooperation  with  other 
groups  m  the  community  to  provide  recrea- 
tional, educational,  and  a  variety  of  other 
community  and  social  services  for  the  com- 
munity that  c^ter  serves  m  accordance  with 
the  needs,  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
community. 

Section  IV:  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. Authorizes  $16  million  for  FT  74.  $17.5 
mlUion  for  FT  76  and  $20  mUllon  for  FY  78 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  pay- 
ments under  Sec.  6(a).  One  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  reserved  for  allocation 
among  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
reallocation  from  time  to  time. 

Section  v.-  State  Plans.  The  SUte  plan 
must  designate  a  State  agency  which  shaU 
act  as  the  sole  agency  for  administration  of 
the  State  plan.  The  State  plan  shall  also  set 
forth  a  program  undei  which  funds  allocated 
to  the  State  wlU  be  used  to  assist  them  to: 
a)  establish  new  conununity  education  pro- 
grams, b)  to  expand  or  Improve  community 
education  programs,  or  c)  to  maintain  and 
carry  out  community  education  programs. 
I^wever,  no  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  the  last  clause  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
gram which  was  not  assisted  imder  the  first 
two  clauses.  State  plans  must  also  provide 
tEat  the  selection  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  be  awarded  grants  under  the  first  two 
clauses  will  be  based  on  proof  of  interest 
in  the  community;  adequacy  of  the  physical 
resources  avaUable  for  the  program;  and  a 
consideration  of  whether  other  funding  alter- 
natives are  avaUable.  The  State  plan  shaU 
also  include  procedures  to  assure  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  supplement  State,  local  and  private 
funds,  and  not  supplant  them.  Provides  for 
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the  maiclng  of  such  reports  as  the  Conunls- 
sloner  may  reasonably  reqtilre  and  sets  forth 
fiscal  control  procedures  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  complies  with  the  above 
provisions. 

SectUxn  VI:  Federal  Share.  The  Federal 
share  shall  be  60%  In  the  case  of  the>4^b- 
llshment  of  a  community  education  pro^)tm: 
40%  in  the  case  of  a  program  In  which  the 
community  education  program  is  to  be  ex- 
panded or  Improved:  and  30%  in  the  case 
of  the  maintenance  of  a  program  assisted 
previously  In  either  establishment,  ezpanslQn 
or  Improvement. 

Section  VII:  Administration  of  State  Plana. 
Provides  hearing  procedures  for  the  States 
when  their  plan  Is  disapproved  or  when  the 
Commissioner  notifies  the  States  that  their 
eligibility  tor  participation  will  be  nvoked. 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Section  VIII:  judicial  Review.  The  SUte 
may  file  with  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  a 
petition  for  review  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner if  either  the  State  plan  is  disap- 
proved or  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
State  plan  no  longer  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Section  IX:  Assistance  to  Strengthen  Com- 
munity Education  Resources  of  State  Edu- 
cational Agencies.  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  stimulate  and 
assist  States  in  strengthening  the  resources  of 
their  State  educational  agencies  In  the  field 
of  community  education.  $2,060,000  is  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose.  «20.000  of  this 
amount  shall  be  divided  among  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
remainder  shall  be  divided  among  the  States. 
No  grant  to  a  State  under  this  section  may 
exceed  $40,000. 

Section  X:  Training  Grants.  •3.000,000  Is 
authcnized  for  each  of  FT  74,  FT  76  and  FT 
76  for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  develop,  establish  or  expand  pro- 
grams to  train  persons  as  community  edu- 
cation directors  and  coordlnatprs. 

Section  XI:  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Community  Education  Programs.  A  National 
Clearinghouse  on  community  education  pro- 
grams Is  established  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  gather  and  disseminate  information 
received  from  community  education  pro- 
grams, tl  million  is  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose for  FT  74  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  The  Commissioner  la  also  directed  to 
establish  a  permanent  liaison  between  each 
community  education  program  and  the  Com- 
missioner, and  to  provide  each  community 
education  program  such  tecnlcal  Information 
as  they  may  require,  coordinated  with  the 
National  Clearinghouse. 

Section  XII:  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shicn-be  construed  to  authorize  the  nmiring  of 
any  payment  under  this  Act  for  religious 
worship  or  instruction. 

Section  XIII:  The  Commissioner  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
annuaUy  a  report  of  activities  under  this 
Act. 


U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE— FRAME- 
WORK FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CAUrORHTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  land  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  which  will  limit  the 
growth  of  our  standard  of  living  and 
the  consumptirai  of  our  resources.  This 
In  brief  is  the  summary  of  the  future  of 
our  land  resources  given  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  John  R.  McQuire. 


In  his  evaluation  of  the  land  situation  he 
stresses  that  there  is  not  enough  land 
in  these  United  States  to  supply  all  of 
our  people  with  aU  their  needs  and  de- 
sires. Something  Is  going  to  have  to  give. 
How  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  looking 
ahead  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
future — ^needs  expressed  in  such  basic 
terms  as  meat  on  the  table,  timber  for 
homes,  energy  for  homes  and  commerce, 
wilderness  for  personal  restoration — are 
outlined  in  the  remarks  of  Chief  McOuire 
before  a  Convention  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety. I  felt  that  his  comments  were 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress.  Therefore  I  Insert  his 
remarks  entitled  "The  Public  Lands:  Our 
Margin  of  Environmental  Quality"  in  the 
RKCORh  at  this  point : 

Thx  Pubuc  Lakds:   Ottk  Margin  or 

ENVmONMENTAI.    QUAUTT 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  The  subject  of  quaUty  in  land  man- 
agement is  of  particular  interest  to  me,  and 
this  panel  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  exchange  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

However.  I  do  have  a  question  about  the 
connotation  one  might  draw  from  the  con- 
vention theme— "The  Public  lAnd :  Our  Mar- 
gin of  Environmental  Quality."  We  might 
draw  the  conclusion  from  the  theme  that  we 
expect  our  public  lands  to  provide  the  only 
sure  margin  of  environmental  quality. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  erroneous. 

Vast  as  they  are,  and  even  with  the  wide 
variety  of  programs  being  i^)plled  at  both 
the  federal  and  state  levels,  the  public  lands 
alone  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  our 
society  with  aU  it  needs  in  a  "margin  of 
environmental  quality."  All  lands  and  land 
managers  miist  bear  a  responsibility  for  a 
part  of  that  margin  of  quality. 

The  Inadequacy  of  relying  solely  on  public 
lands  for  an  environmental  quality  margin 
can  be  Illustrated  in  two  ways.  First,  the  dis- 
tribution and  location  of  the  public  lands  in 
relation  to  our  population  Jxist  doesn't  work 
out  right.  In  general,  our  areas  of  dense 
population  have  a  small  share  of  the  public 
lands. 

WhUe  some  aspects  of  environmental  qual- 
ity are  transportable,  in  thought  if  not 
physically,  many  other  aspects  of  quaUty 
are  not.  They  must  be  at  least  reasonably 
accessible  to-  people  In  order  to  contribute 
effectively  to  the  experience  of  quality. 

Second,  the  public  laws  that  established 
the  National  Parks,  National  Forests,  the 
Wildlife  Refuges  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
also  established  limitations.  These  lands  were 
set  aside  for  special  purposes  which  denied 
tbem  to  a  number  of  other  uses. 

So  whUe  I  think  the  public  lands  have  a 
major  role  In  maintaining  or  providing  a 
"margin  of  environmental  quality"  for  our 
natural  resources,  I  do  not  believe  the  role 
to  be  exclusive,  nor  do  I  believe  that  we  can 
allow  ourselves  to  think  of  public  lands  in 
this  way. 

I  iMlleve  the  public  lands  and  private  lands 
share  equaUy  In  assuring  environmental 
quality. 

Now,  let  me  talk  specifically  about  the  en- 
vironmental goals  and  programs  of  the  Forest 
Service — in  other  words — how  the  National 
Forests  fit  Into  this  broader  environmental 
quality  picture  for  the  nation. 

A  single  set  of  objectives  and  policy  state- 
ments has  been  developted  covering  our  pro- 
gram responsibilities.  Entitled  "Framework 
for  the  Future,"  11  major  objectives  and  46 
expressions  of  National  policy  are  spelled  out 
to  provide  basic  direction  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Two  of  our  objective  statements  have  the 
greatest  relevancy  to  the  general  theme  of 
Public  Lands  and  Environmental  Quality. 
One  is:  "Promote  and  achieve  a  pattern  of 


natural  resource  uses  that  wUl  best  meet  the 
needs  of  people  now  and  in  the  future."  The 
other  is:  "Protect  and  Improve  the  qiiallty 
of  air,  water,  soU,  and  natural  beauty." 

How  are  people  related  to  these  objectives? 
Developments  in  transportation,  communica- 
tion, data  processing,  research  and  even  In- 
ternational finance  have  brought  a  large 
share  of  the  world's  goods  to  this  nation. 
This  In  turn  has  created  a  desire  for  more 
and  more  of  the  products  of  our  Industrial- 
ized society. 

American  people  as  a  whole  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  reduce  their  established  levels  of  con- 
suii^)tlon.  Many  interest  groups  and  Individ- 
uals will  compete  actively  for  their  share  of 
goods.  But  the  limiting  factor  wUl  be  the 
land  Itself.  Even  now,  there  is  no  longer 
enough  land  to  supply  everyone  with  every- 
thing he  desires  at  the  same  time. 

These  assumptions  are  lUustrated  In  part 
by  the  ever-increasing  array  of  demands  that 
are  made  on  public  lands.  The  National 
Forests  feel  these  demands  acutely. 

A    rXW    XXAMPLXa 

Recently  the  sharply  rising  prices  for  lum- 
ber resulted  in  focusing  attention  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  as  a  practical  source  of  in- 
creasing supplies  of  timber  in  the  shortest 
possible  time; 

Meat  prices  are  at  an  unprecedented  high, 
making  a  continuing  program  of  Uvestock 
grazing  on  National  Forest  System  land  an 
Important  management  activity.  In  fact, 
long-range  projections  suggest  a  60  percent 
Increase  in  demand  for  forest  range  gracing 
by  the  year  3000; 

The  demand  for  additional  wilderness 
continues,  and  wUdemess  use  grows.  Recrea- 
tion visits  of  this  and  other  kinds  are  at 
record  levels;  and 

Energy  and  fuel  concerns  have  made  head- 
lines in  recent  weeks.  These  headlines  reflect 
an  urgency  for  Increased  exploration  and  use 
of  fuel  reserves  xinderlylng  large  acreages  of 
public  lands,  and  energy  needs  of  the  future 
are  predicted  to  be  even  greater. 

Ltmiber.  livestock  grazing,  wilderness,  en- 
ergy; contrasts  in  demands  such  as  I  have 
lUustrated  are  commonplace  on  National  For- 
est System  lands.  DeaUng  with  or  respond- 
ing to  these  demands  is  not. 

Again,  let  me  cite  some  examples,  this  time 
of  actions  dealing  with  the  prevloiisly  men- 
tioned Ulustratlons: 

TKX    TIMBER    STTPPLT    NTXDS 

I  Just  recently  agreed  to  take  measures  to 
Increase  the  sale  of  timber  on  National  For- 
est lands  dxirlng  this  calendar  year  and  to  es- 
tabUsh  higher  levels  of  production  for  the 
next  several  years,  all,  of  course,  weU  with- 
in the  allowable  harvest  principles  under 
which  we  opwrate. 

This  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  For- 
est Service  was  a  direct  action  toward  achiev- 
ing a  major  agency  goal  and  fulfilling  a  na- 
tional need  for  housing  and  other  wood  prod- 
ucts. 

But  the  decision  was  far  more  complicated 
than  it  sounded.  We  had  to  ask:  "What 
about  the  other  environmental  factors — the 
soil,  the  water,  the  wUdlife  hablUt,  the  wU- 
demess, the  natural  beauty?"  Do  we  forget 
them,  as  so  many  seem  to  feel  we  wlU? 

The  answer  is  short  and  clear.  No  we  do 
not. 

The  use  of  multldisclplinary  teams,  sys- 
tematic analysis,  evaluation  of  alternative 
courses  of  action,  and  public  Involvement  are 
all  parts  of  the  process  that  can  assure  we 
maintain  a  proper  perspectve  In  managing 
the  forest  environment. 

What's  more,  we  in  the  Forest  Service  have 
learned  a  number  of  lessons  in  the  last  few 
yeara.  One  of  these  is  a  heightened  sensitivity 
to  environmental  concerns. 

We  took  the  position  that  timber  sales 
could  be  Increased  only  If  financing  and  man- 
power were  made  available,  not  only  for  the 
timber  Job,  but  for  assurance  of  the  protec- 
tion of  wildlife,  soils,  water,  aesthetics,  and 
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other  values  which  cotild  be  affected  by  an 
accelerated  level  of  timber  sales. 

KKXSCT    AND    MINERAL    DEMAITDS 

In  order  to  help  meet  present  and  future 
energy  and  mineral  demands  on  National 
Forest  lands,  we  have  initiated  Project  8KAM 
(Surface  Environment  and  Mining).  It  is  an 
on-the-ground,  problem-solving  research  de- 
velopment and  applications  program  geared 
primarily  to  deal  with  problems  of  sxirfaoe 
mine  reclamation  where  coal  and  other  min- 
erals are  to  be  developed. 

It  will  consider  sitfface  mine  problems 
throughout  the  West,  with  the  emphasis  on 
"bow"  to  develop  tar  minerals  while  pro- 
tecting the  other  natural  resoiurces  involved. 
Preliminary  studies  have  already  begun  in 
New  Mexico,  Idaho  and  on  the  Nevada- 
California  border. 

IMPROVED    RANOX 

Just  yesterday,  the  Forest  Service  pub- 
lished a  comprehensive  scientific  survey  of 
the  nation's  range  resources.  Forest  and 
range  grazing  lands  on  1.2  blUlon  acres  were 
inventoried  in  the  lower  48  States.  Assess- 
ments were  made  of  probable  demands 
through  the  rest  of  the  centiuy.  From  this 
assembled  information  a  spectrum  of  alter- 
natives were  produced  to  guide  us  and  other 
grazing  land  managers  to  most  efficiently 
meet  those  demands. 

MORE    WILDERNESS 

That  the  pubUc  demand  for  wilderness 
would  require  additional  actions  from  us 
was  apparent  as  early  as  1967.  Though  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  already  encom- 
passed virtually  all  the  designated  wilder- 
ness, it  was  only  a  beginning. 

Since  then,  we  have  conducted  an  inven- 
tory of  all  National  Forest  roadless  areas 
that  are  generally  6,000  acres  or  more.  We 
sought  out  the  opinions  of  people  on  the 
merits  of  these  areas  for  further  study  of 
their  suitability  for  Inclusion  In  the  WUder- 
ness  System.  From  over  1,400  roadless  areas, 
235  were  tentatively  Identified  as  warranting 


further  study.  We  hope  soon  to  complete 
analysis  of  public  comments  on  the  draft 
Environmental  Statement  and  make  a  selec- 
tion of  areas  most  suitable  for  study  as 
future  wilderness. 

The  bulk  of  the  inventoried  areas  Is  In 
the  West. 

In  the  East,  the  demands — and  needs — 
for  wilderness  have  become  Just  as  obvious. 
Even  though  the  East  and  South  is  beavUy 
deveIoi>ed  and  the  wilderness  opportunities 
are  sparse,  an  Amendment  to  the  Wilderness 
Act  with  specific  criteria  for  the  area  East 
of  the  Mississippi  could  be  established.  Con- 
gress is  presently  considering  an  Administra- 
tion BlU,  along  with  several  others.  With 
pubUc  Involvement  again  as  an  assist,  we 
feel  there  are  more  than  60  areas  In  National 
Forests  which  deserve  study  for  wUdemess 
designation. 

I  hope  these  examples  Ulustrate  both  the 
size  of  demands  and  the  variety  of  actions 
the  Forest  Service  must  take  to  keep  pace 
with  evolving  needs  and  concerns. 

We  are  Jealous  of  our  part  of  the  responsi- 
bUlty  in  maintaining  environmental  quaUty 
and  we  are  proud  of  the  steps  we  have  taken 
in  meeting  them. 

But  unlike  Ptolemy,  we  know  our  lands 
are  not  the  center  of  the  environmental 
universe. 

And  it's  this  point  I  want  to  stress.  In 
conclusion. 

Other  federal  lands  and  agencies  have  their 
unique  contributions.  State  and  county 
agencies  and  lands  are  vital  parts  of  the 
picture.  And,  of  course,  the  private  land- 
owner must  be  brought  more  fully  into  the 
national  effort  to  maintain,  yes,  even  Im- 
prove the  environment. 

Both  our  private  and  pubUc  forest  lands 
have  their  roles,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
national  objectives  for  quaUty  environment 
and  for  production  of  food  and  fiber.  These 
lands,  no  matter  what  the  ownership,  must 
be  parts  of  a  coordinated  context  which  wUl 
assure  that  the  future  is  as  bright  for  the 
next  generations  as  it  has  been  for  us. 


TRADE  FOR  FREEDOM? 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  I  receive  many  letters  from 
constituents  whose  ethnic  roots  are  in 
countries  now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Their  pleas  are  the  same :  Please  speak 
out  for  the  freedom  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  imder  Communist  rule;  do  not  let 
them  be  forgotten. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Vac- 
lav Dufek,  chairman  of  the  Niagara- 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  chapter  of  the  Czech- 
osolvak  National  Council  of  America. 

Mr.  Dufek  pointed  out  that  August  21 
was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  "shame- 
ful Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Rus- 
sian armies  and  its  occupation  since." 

Newsweek  magazine  reports  that  the 
Russians  still  have  80,000  troops  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  that  Soviet-backed 
Communist  Party  Chief  Gustav  Husak 
has  achieved  "normalization"  with  a 
combination  of  Russian  financed  con- 
sumer imports  and  a  purge  eliminating 
"liberal-mined  Czechoslovaks  from  the 
government,  the  party,  the  economy,  the 
schools  and  even  the  arts." 

We  have  the  ability  to  do  something 
for  these  people,  Mr.  Dufek  states: 

Now  when  Soviets  need  our  grain  and 
vrant  access  to  the  financial  credits  and  tech- 
nology of  America  is  the  time  to  gain  some 
concessions  for  the  captive  people  living  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 


SENATE— Thursday,  September  6,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harrt  P.  Byhd. 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 


PRATC8 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
by  whom  the  humble  are  guided  in  Judg- 
ment, come  to  us  as  we  come  to  Thee. 
Grant  us  grace  and  wisdom  sufScient 
for  our  tasks.  Help  us  to  attack  the  old 
problems  with  fresh  vigor,  to  approach 
the  new  problems  with  utmost  dedica- 
tion, and  at  all  times  to  labor  with  abid- 
ing faith  in  Thee.  In  all  our  ways  make 
us  worthy  of  the  high  calling  to  be  serv- 
ants of  the  common  good. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister 
and  give  His  life  for  others.  Amen. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Prssdent  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Septem}>er  9.  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harrt  F. 
Btrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd).  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  5,  1973,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimicatlon  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  diulng  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


WILLIAM  P.  ROGERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  Times-Union,  written  by  I»aul 
Miller  and  Calvin  Mayne,  entitled  "The 
Nation  Owes  William  P.  Rogers  an  Enor- 
mous Debt  of  Gratitude." 

Before  the  Chair  rules,  may  I  say, 
quoting  from  what  the  President  has 
sifdd  about  Secretary  Rogers,  the  follow- 
ing: 

Throughout,  your  service  has  been  com- 
pletely dedicated  and  completely  selfless. 
The  Nation  owes  you  an  enormous  debt  of 
gratitude. 

It  surely  does. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  3ield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  came  to  the  Senate  this  moining 
prepared  to  place  in  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial captioned  "The  Nation  Owes  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  an  Enormous  Debt  of 
Gratitude,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Times-Union.  I  shall  not 
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place  that  editorial  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
beaten  to  the  pxinch,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
who  already  has  asked  unanimoxis  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

I  feel  that  the  editorial  is  a  fair  and 
appropriate  appraisal  of  the  work  of  Sec- 
retary Rogers  who,  in  my  judgment, 
served  his  Nation  and  his  President  un- 
selfishly and  ably  in  the  very  high  post  to 
which  he  was  appointed  41/2  years  ago, 
and  which  he  left  Just  this  past  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  the  distin- 
giiished  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  be  given  permission 
Jointly  to  place  the  editorial  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  editorial  is  a  very  close  and  dear 
friend  of  mine — Paul  Miller,  who  \s 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  (Gannett  Newsiiapers.  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Miller  and  his  chief  editorial  writer, 
Calvin  Mayne,  have,  in  their  editorial, 
caught  the  full  flavor  of  Secretary 
Rogers'  service  to  his  Nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Nation  Owes  Wiluuk   P.  Rogebs  an 

Enormous  Debt  of  QRATmn»E 

(By  Paul  Miller  and  Calvin  Mayne) 

WUUam  Pierce  Rogers  Is  leaving  the  De- 
partment of  State  amid  praise  for  his 
achievements  there  and  iinspattered  by  any 
taint  of  Watergate. 

Secretary  Rogers  Is  one  of  President 
Nixon's  oldest  and  closest  friends,  and  the 
last  of  Mr.  Nixon's  original  cabinet  ap- 
pointees to  depart. 

But  neither  Rogers  nor,  so  far  as  is  known, 
anyone  else  at  State  ever  was  even  men- 
tioned critically  In  connection  with  Water- 
gate matters — including  those  said  to  con- 
cern national  security,  which  has  been  part 
of  Rogers'  bailiwick. 

At  a  press  conference,  Rogers  spoke  out 
against  abuses  uncovered  by  Watergate  in- 
vestigators. He  specifically  criticized  "ex- 
tralegal" actions  authorized  by  White  House 
aides  Involving  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  and 
others. 

COtrNSEL    IN    CRISES 

At  one  time,  the  President  reportedly  con- 
sidered asking  Rogers  to  clean  up  the  ad- 
ministrative mess  at  the  White  House  left 
by   Watergate-connected   resignations. 

Many  regret  that  he  didn't.  The  appoint- 
ment would  have  been  a  natural.  Rogers  Is 
not  only  a  trusted  and  loyal  Nixon  confidant. 
The  President  has  also  relied  on  hla  coiuuel 
during  previous  crises. 

One  came  when  Mr.  Nixon,  running  for 
vice  president  on  the  Eisenhower  ticket,  dis- 
posed of  charges  of  fund-raising  Improprie- 
ties. 

Another  was  In  1956,  when  President  Kls- 
enhower  suffered  his  first  heart  attack.  Mr. 


Nixon  secluded  himself  in  the  home  of 
Rogers,  then  deputy  attorney  general,  to 
make  many  quick,  delicate  decisions. 

At  State.  Rogers  has  yielded  headlines 
to  President  Nixon  and  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
the  President's  chief  foreign  policy  adviser 
who  win  keep  that  job  while  succeeding  Rog- 
ers as  Secretary  of  State. 

Nobody  should  have  been  surprised.  Every 
president  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  been 
"his  own  secretary  of  state,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dwlght  Elsenhower  who  often  de- 
ferred to  Secretary  John  Poster  Drilles. 

As  the  one  man  in  America  who  can  pull 
the  nuclear  trigger,  a  president  must  make 
the  crucial  foreign  policy  decisions. 

And  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  sklUed  and  witty 
negotiator,  was  the  Ideal  man  to  turn  the 
Paris  stalemate  Into  an  agreement  that 
ended  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  fight- 
ing and  brought  American  prisoners  home. 

Kissinger  was  also  well  suited  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  unprecedented  and  highly  suc- 
cessful presidential  visits  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  to  Moscow. 

BEHIND   THE    SCENES 

Meantime,  somebody  had  to  direct  the 
17.000  State  Department  employes  at  home 
or  in  108  U.S.  mlsslo.is  abroad.  Somebody  had 
to  cope  with  hundreds  of  other  foreign  pol- 
icy problems  while  the  President  and  Kis- 
singer concentrated  on  Vietnam  and  the 
Conununlst  superpowers.  Somebody  had  to 
smooth  over  administration  relations  with 
congressmen  and  foreign  diplomats  when 
they  were  ruffled  by  White  House  policies  or 
neglect. 

For  the  past  4%  years,  that  "somebody" 
has  been  Bill  Rogers — always  genial,  urbane, 
handsome,  diplomatic  and  Informed. 

Rogers  may  have  been  privately  miffed  by 
cocktail  party  talk  in  Washington  or  snlde 
press  comments  that  his  role  had  been  down- 
graded, even  though  he  had  only  to  pick  up 
a  phone  to  talk  frankly  with  old  friend  Dick 
Nixon. 

But  typically,  Rogers  never  publicly  be- 
trayed irritation  over  upstaging  by  Kissinger 
or  other  differences,  if  any,  with  the  White 
House.  He  simply  went  about  his  business  at 
State.  And  Important  business  it  was. 

On  missions  all  over  the  world,  the  secre- 
tary flew  700,000  miles  and  visited  72  coun- 
tries during  his  term. 

Rogers  directed  U.S.  negotiators  who 
helped  establish  and  maintain  the  shaky 
but  still  Intact  ceasefire  in  the  explosive 
Middle  East.  He  Improved  touchy  trade  and 
other  relations  with  allies  from  Japan  to 
Czermany.  He  laid  the  groundwork  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  expected  concentration  (If  he 
can  shake  Watergate)  on  European  problems 
and  disarmament  negotiations. 

Rogers  was  active  both  behind  the  scenes 
and  up  front  In  concluding  the  Vietnam 
peace  treaty. 

And  just  last  May.  his  tour  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica brought  praise  for  his  diplomacy  and 
imderstandlng  of  nagging  problems  from 
some  spokesmen  south  of  the  border  who 
have  rarely  had  a  kind  word  for  the  "Yankee 
colossus." 

HIGHEST    PRAISE 

More  compliments  came  from  another  un- 
expected source — Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield.  Often  a  critic  of  administra- 
tion foreign  policy,  Mansfield  nonetheless 
said  In  Washington  that  Rogers  has  been 
"the  best  secretary  of  state  this  country  has 
had  In  my  36  years  here." 

Though  he  never  mentioned  it  In  public 
until  this  week,  Rogers  wanted  to  resign  at 
the  end  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  term.  Again 
typically,  he  delayed  his  departure  simply 
because  the  President  needed  him  to  wind  up 
some  tough  negotiations. 

Now  Rogers  Is  returning  to  a  highly  suc- 
cessful law  practice  (he  was  educated  for  it 
at  Cornell  University  Law  School)  that  hM 


frequently  been  Interrupted  by  calls  to  na- 
tional public  service.  He  does  so  with  this 
tribute,  far  exceeding  conventional  compli- 
ments  as  such  times,  from  a  President  who 
must  be  genuinely  sorry  to  see  blm  leave: 

"As  Secretary  of  State,  you  have  repre- 
sented this  country  abroad  with  great  skill. 
You  have  played  an  historic  role  In  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  those  policies 
which  I  believe,  and  I  know  you  believe,  can 
at  long  last  produce  a  structure  of  peace  in 
the  world  that  wUl  endure  long  Into  the 
future. 

"Not  only  In  foreign  policy,  but  also  In 
the  wide  range  of  other  Issues  on  which  I 
have  sought  your  advice,  it  has  always  been 
given  with  candor  and  courage  and  with 
exceptional  insight. 

"Throughout,  your  service  has  been  com- 
pletely dedicated  and  completely  selfless. 
The  nation  owes  you  an  enormous  debt  of 
gratitude." 

It  surely  does. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  does 
not  desire  to  be  recognized  at  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  be  recognized  under  the 
order  granted  on  yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  93D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  held  his 
second  press  conference  in  2  weeks  on 
yesterday.  At  that  press  conference  he 
answered  a  wide  range  of  questions  and 
I  thought  conducted  himself  quite  well. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  conference  he 
heaped  words  of  praise  on  a  suggestion 
made  by  House  Majority  Leader  "Tip" 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  said, 
in  effect,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
that  differences  between  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House  could  be  negotiated, 
could  be  conciliated,  could  be  compro- 
mised, in  such  a  way  that  good,  reason- 
able legislation  would  be  forthcoming. 

Then,  a  sentence  or  two  later,  he  had 
a  few  remarks  to  make  about  the  Con- 
gress and  the  "disappointing  record" 
that  Congress  had  made  up  to  this  time. 
He  said  yesterday,  of  course,  that  in  the 
fourth  quarter  the  Congress  really  got 
"on  the  ball,"  and  produced  some  results, 
and  he  expected  that  that  would  be  done 
this  year  as  well. 

He  also  indicated  he  would  send  to  the 
Congress  a  second  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  M(»iday  next,  at  which  time 
he  would  call  our  attention  to  certain 
areas  which  he  felt  had  not  been  at- 
t«ided  to. 

I  think  the  President  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
speaking  in  late  July,  indicated  that 
there  were  35  administration  proposals 
which  the  executive  branch  hcqsed  the 
Congress  would  face  up  to. 

If  my  colleagues  will  look  at  the  final 
statement  of  the  majority  leader  on  Au- 
gust 3. 1973,  Just  before  the  August  recess, 
they  will  note  that  of  those  35  proposals 
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up  to  that  time,  42  percent  h&A  been 
passed  by  the  Ccmgress. 

Well,  the  President  on  yesterday  chose 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  93d  Congress. 
He  described  its  work  as  "a  very  disap- 
pointing performance."  The  Joint  leader- 
ship notes  that  the  Congress  does  not 
"perform"  at  the  behest  of  this  President 
or  any  President.  The  Congress  acts  in 
accord  with  its  independent  judgment  of 
what  is  best  for  the  Nation  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  no  apologies  to  make  for  this 
Congress.  It  has  done,  it  is  doing,  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  the  people's  business. 

A  vigorous  Congress  has  already  ad- 
dressed itself  to  a  wide  range  of  legisla- 
tive activity  and  has  a  full  schedule  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

We  are  looking  ahead  to  action  on  such 
Important  legislation  as  pension  reform, 
manpower,  including  a  public  employ- 
ment program  to  relieve  areas  of  high 
unemployment — elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations, campaign  reform  and  other 
equally  important  measures. 

A  real  spirit  of  cooperation  will  give  us 
the  Republican  votes  essential  to  put 
these  programs  into  law. 

And  a  real  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
been  forthcoming  from  the  Republicans 
in  this  Chamber. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  passing  1974  spending 
ceilings  that  are  below  the  President's 
requests. 

May  I  say  In  passing  that  over  the  past 
4  years  the  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gress has  reduced  the  President's  budget 
requests  by  $22.3  biUion,  but  in  those  4 
years  this  administration  has  Increased 
the  indebtedness  of  this  Nation  by  $104.2 
billion.  The  facts  will  have  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Rhetoric  will  not  gloss  them 
over. 

So  far  as  appropriaticms  are  concerned, 
the  finsd  flgiu-es  cannot  be  determined 
until  all  the  bills  are  passed.  The  remain- 
ing bills,  including  the  big  defense  and 
foreign  aid  bills,  are  still  in  the  legisla- 
tive mill. 

The  Congress  intends  to  carry  out  its 
commitment  to  fiscal  responsibility  In  the 
development  of  these  bUls;  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggestions  for  ways  to  cut 
these  more  costly  appropriations  meas- 
ures, we  would  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

The  93d  Congress  has  already  enacted 
106  public  laws  for  this  year.  Included  is 
an  act  giving  the  President  full  authority 
for  wage-price  controls  and  other  eco- 
nomic stabilization  measures  to  combat 
Inflation.  Other  important  new  laws 
passed  by  this  Congress  are  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits,  an  expansion 
of  services  for  the  elderly,  an  extension 
of  12  health-care  programs  the  admin- 
istration wanted  to  terminate,  a  4-year 
farm  bill,  a  pace-setting  highway  bill 
which  for  the  first  time  makes  trust 
funds  available  for  urban  mass  transit 
and  an  extension  of  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  programs. 

Congress  has  also  passed  a  f  ar-reEu:hing 
minimum  wage  bill  which  would  grant 
coverage  to  7  million  additional  workers 
and  which  would  bring  farmworkers 
up  to  their  Industrial  counterparts  and 


the  Emergency  Medical  Service  System 
Act. 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  legislative 
process  are  important  bills  to  set  a  fiscal 
1974  spending  ceiling  and  to  restrict  the 
President's  practice  of  impounding  ap- 
propriated funds,  to  Umit  the  President's 
warmaking  powers  and  to  authorize  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

The  Congress  is  working  hard.  We 
want  to  get  the  Job  done.  But  we  cannot 
do  It  alone.  We  welcome  help  from  any 
source.  Including  specifically  the  White 
House.  As  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  we  will  continue  to  pursue  the 
legislative  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
Nation. 


THE  COST  OF  OUR  NATO 
COMMITMENT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  of  how  many  troops  the 
Nation  should  maintain  in  foreign  coun- 
tries has  received  great  attention  during 
this  Congress  and  will  be  the  subject  of 
more  and  more  debate.  It  is  important,  as 
this  debate  progresses,  that  accurate  fig- 
ures be  made  available  as  to  what  it  costs 
to  maintain  our  troops  overseas. 

The  cost  figures  are  especially  Impor- 
tant since  we  face  a  very  serious  finan- 
cial crisis  with  splraling  infiatlon  at 
home  and  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
abroad. 

By  far,  the  largest  concentration  of 
U.S.  personnel  abroad  is  in  Europe, 
where  we  maintain  300,000  military  per- 
sonnel as  a  result  of  our  NATO  com- 
mitments, an  additional  250,000  de- 
pendents, and  14,000  civilian  employees. 

One  aspect  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintaining  this  force  as  part  of  our 
NATO  commitments  Is  the  negative  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  balsmce  of  payments. 

I  have  attempted  since  early  this 
year  to  ascertain  what  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  has  been  as  a  result  of 
our  NATO  commitments. 

During  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings  on  March  28.  1973 — this  past 
March — I  posed  this  question  to  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson. 
The  Secretary's  response  was  that,  in- 
cluding certain  offsets,  the  cost  to  our 
balance  of  payments  was  only  $200  mil- 
lion per  year  to  maintain  these  troops. 

On  June  7  of  this  year.  Secretary  of 
Defense-designate  James  R.  Schlesinger 
Indicated  that  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit  from  our  NATO  commitments  was 
$1.5  billion  annually. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  completed  an  analysis  of  the 
balance-of -payments  deficit  that  can  be 
attributed  to  our  participation  in  NATO. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  shows  a 
figure  of  $1.7  billion  for  calendar  year 
1972. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  question  our 
international  commitments.  A  strong 
NATO  alliance  is  important  to  the  secur- 
ity of  both  Western  Etirope  and  the 
United  States,  ^ut  it  is  important  also 
that  as  Congress  debates  the  extent  of 
our  commitments  abroad  that  accurate 
figures  be  made  available  as  to  the  exact 
cost  of  these  commitments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
GAO  analysis  dated  August  8,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPTROLUEXt  OeNXBAL 

OF  THE  United  States, 
WaahtTigton,  D.C.,  August  8.  1973. 
The  Honorable  Harbt  F.  Btso,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Slnator  Btrd:  In  your  letter  of 
March  30,  1973,  you  requested  our  comments 
88  to  the  accuracy  of  the  $4.1  billion  balance 
of  payments  offset  figure  stated  In  testimony 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  figure  was 
related  to  U.S.  participation  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  for  fis- 
cal years  1972  and  1973. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  has  ap- 
parently changed  its  position  regarding  the 
offset  figure  as  you  pointed  out  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  (Congressional  Record — June 
8,  1973).  This  change  refiects  the  annual  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  cost  In  NATO  as 
$1.5  billion,  as  compared  with  the  $200  mU- 
llon  annual  deficit  previously  cited.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  position  change,  your  office  ad- 
vised us  on  June  27.  1973,  that  an  analysis  is 
stiU  desired  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  $4.1  billion. 

The  $1.6  billion  figure  is  more  In  line  with 
a  $1.7  billion  one  which  we  computed  from 
Department  of  Commerce  data  (enclosure) 
for  calendar  year  1972,  and  is  m  general 
agreement  with  testimony  by  a  Department 
of  State  official  at  appropriation  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions In  April  1973. 

On  April  17,  1973,  we  provided  to  you  the 
composite  elements  of  the  earlier  $4.1  billion 
figure  taken  from  DOD  data  sheets.  The  net 
U.S.  adverse  balance  of  payments  impact  re- 
lating to  U  S.  partlc^atlon  in  NATO  as  com- 
puted by  DOD  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973 
was  as  follows : 

BUliofu 

Gross  DOD  expenditures  in  NATO $4. 5 

Total  DOD  offset 4.1 

Net  adverse  balance 0.4 

The  $4.1  billion  figure  Is  not.  In  our  opin- 
ion, an  accurate  measure  of  offsets  to  DOD 
balance  of  payments  expenditures  In  NATO. 
While  some  of  the  elements  In  this  offset 
figure  are  accurate,  in  our  opinion  other 
elements  lack  relationship  as  defense  off- 
sets and  are  not  acctu'ate  in  the  dollar 
amounts  stated. 

Balance  of  payments  concepts  Include  a 
substantial  variety  of  economic  theories  re- 
lated to  total  international  transactions. 
Contrasted  with  the  2-year  $400  mUUon  net 
DOD  deficit  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  we  have  recently  updated  an  anal- 
ysis which  Indicated  a  $1.7  billion  foreign 
exchange  cost  for  calendar  year  1972  alone. 

We  are  enclosing  this  analysis  for  your  use. 
It  does  not  include  some  of  the  offsets  used 
by  DOD;  however,  it  is  a  conventional  meas- 
urement of  net  deficits  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

CROSS   DOD    EXPENDITURES    IN    NATO 

$4.S    BILLION 

DOD  data  Indicate  that  gross  UJB.  military 
expenditures  in  NATO  for  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973  were  $4.5  blUlon.  These  expendi- 
tures consist  generally  of: 

Expenditures  for  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
personnel  and  their  dependents; 

Expenditures  for  foreign  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  nonappropriated  fund  activities; 

Direct  and  contract  hire  of  foreign  na- 
tionals; 

Procurement  including  major  equipment, 
construction,  petroleum  and  oU  and  lubri- 
cants, materials  and  supplies; 

Services;  and 

Other  payments. 

DOD  computations  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration : 
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Accounts  Into  which  deposits  are  made 
In  the  United  States  but  from  which  checks 
are  drawn  by  European  banks; 

Cashed  savings  bonds; 

Money  whicb  is  spent  by  forces  from 
funds  sent  by  parents  for  special  tripe  or 
purchases;  and 

Savings  accounts  which  may  be  expended 
by  personnel  ap>art  from  pay  received. 

DOD    OrrsET    ITKMS 

As  indicated  in  your  letter,  DOD  has  stated 
that  the  above  expenditures  are  offset  by 
$4.1  billion,  computed  by  DOD  as  follows: 

DOD  computed  offset*  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973 

Bitlions 

Cash  receipts  from  NATO  military  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States 91.6 

Cash  receipts  from  NATO  commercial 
military  purcbaaea  in  the  United 
States    .6 

Increased  UJ9.  exports  from  U.S.  ez> 
pendltxires  in  Europe .9 

Purchase  of  VS.  secturltles  by  Ger- 
many           .7 

Barter  exports  offsetting  UJB.  defense 
expenditures    overseas .6 


Total  DOD  computed  offsets 4. 1 

Described  below  is  our  analysts  of  each 
element  In  the  DOD  computation. 
Cash  receipts  from  NATO  military  purchases 
in  the  United  States— tl. 5  billion 

The  DOD  explanation  of  the  91.6  billion 
figure  attributes  $900  million  to  German 
military  purchases  and  «600  million  to  the 
remaining  NATO  allies. 

The  $600  million  figure  from  other  NATO 
allies  Is  based  on  actual  receipts  of  about 
9300  million  from  these  nations  durtng  fiscal 
year  1972  plus  an  assumed  like  amount  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973.  We  examined  DOD  fig- 
ures for  cash  receipts  from  the  other  NATO 
countries  during  fiscal  year  1972  which  indi- 
cate the  $300  million  amount  Is  correct. 

We  have  no  basis  for  commenting  upon 
DOD's  assumption  that  such  receipts  for 
fiscal  year  1973  will  be  a  like  amount,  but 
believe  It  to  be  a  fair  projection. 

DOD  officials  indicated,  however,  that  the 
•900  million  German  portion  Is  not  derived 
from  actual  cash  receipts  In  accordance  with 
their  standard  footnote  on  receipts. 

We  believe  the  9000  million  In  DOD  cash 
receipts  from  Germany  during  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  Is  mlaleadmg  because  the  DOD 
explanation  for  this  figure  does  not  pomt  out 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  offset  agree- 
ment, over  one-half  (about  9612  million)  of 
the  German  purchases  vrill  be  financed  from 
fxmds  on  deposit  with  the  VA.  Treasury 
prior  to  fiscad  year  1973.  Smce  the  German 
funds  on  deposit  are  a  resvat  of  mlllt«kry 
prepayments  made  prior  to  the  agreement 
period,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  portion 
on  deposit  should  be  considered  as  an  appli- 
cable offset  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 
Cash  receipts  from  NATO  military  purchases 

in  the  United  States  {direct  commercial)  — 

t.5  billion 

DOD  estimates  that  receipts  through  com- 
mercial sales  channels  during  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  will  be  9300  mlUlon  from  Ger- 
many and  9200  million  from  other  NATO 
countries.  Our  examination  of  DOD  and  Bu- 
reau of  Censiis  figures  detailing  such  pvir- 
chases  during  part  of  the  period  in  question 
and  before  indicates  that  the  estimates  are 
not  Infiated  and,  in  our  opinion,  may  be 
somewhat  conservative. 

DOD  Instructions  direct  that  the  commer- 
cial sale  of  military  equipment  will  be  re- 
ported as  IX>D  balance  of  payments  transac- 
tions If  "DOD  has  exercised  a  'demonstrable 
influence'  which  has  presumably  resulted  In 
Increasing  commercial  exports  of  military 
materiel."  It  Is  questionable,  however,  that 
all  such  DOD-lnfluenced  commercial  pur- 
chases of  military  materiel  are  even  an  In- 


direct result  of  our  defense  expenditures  la 
those  countries.  We  believe  that  a  subetan- 
tlal  amount  of  these  commercial  sales  would 
be  made  no  matter  what  the  level  of  DOD 
exi>endltures.  For  example,  France  has  con- 
tmued  to  make  commercial  military  pur- 
chases without  substantial  VS.  defense  ez- 
pendltiires  there. 

Increased   US.  exports  from  DOD  expendi- 
tures in  Europe— $S  billion 

DOD  also  states  that  20  percent  of  the 
94.5  billion  of  U.S.  defense  expenditures  are 
awrnmed  to  return  to  the  United  States 
through  exports  to  Germany  and  other 
NATO  countries.  They  state  that  smce  about 
1968  under  offset  agreements,  Germany  gen- 
erally has  been  given  credit  for  a  20  percent 
feedback  effect.  There  is  no  reference  to  such 
a  feedback  effect  In  the  agreements  them- 
selves, and  DOD  was  vinable  to  provide  us 
with  documentation  of  the  figure  m 
offset  negotiations.  The  only  Justification 
furnished  was  a  1966  study  based  on  data 
prior  to  1963  which  estimated  the  effect  of 
nJ3.  defense  spending  m  Western  B\irope 
on  those  nations'  Imports  from  the  United 
States. 

One  example  of  the  study's  findings  was 
that  a  reduction  of  910  million  in  DOD  spend- 
mg  In  Germany  wotild  restilt  m  a  91.96  mil- 
lion reduction  m  German  Imports  from  the 
United  States.  From  this,  DOD  indicated  that 
20  percent  of  UJ3.  defense  expendltvires  In 
Germany  are  returned  by  exports  to  Germany 
in  addition  to  military  sales  levels  specified 
In  offset  agreements.  This  20  percent  feed- 
back is  extended  to  the  rest  of  Western 
Eurc^>e  under  the  same  assumptions. 

Although  it  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  actual 
return  from  UJ3.  defense  expenditures  In 
terms  of  feedback  to  the  economy,  we  have 
been  advised  by  an  expert  In  the  field  of 
balance  of  payments  that  m  both  1971  and 
1972  Germany  Imported  less  than  2  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  from  the  United 
States.  We  were  not  able  to  find  any  basis 
for  the  assumption  that  Income  derived 
from  one  soiirce  (l.e.,  VS.  defense  expen- 
ditures, which  constitute  a  portion  (tf  the 
German  gross  national  product)  should  re- 
turn more  to  our  economy  in  terms  of  goods 
exported  than  any  other  source. 

A  recognized  authority  on  International 
economics,  while  testlfymg  before  Congress 
on  this  issue,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
while  U.S.  defense  expenditures  do  create 
an  Impact  and  a  consequent  significant  feed- 
back effect  on  underdeveloped  areas,  the 
same  does  not  bold  true  for  developed  areas. 
Also  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  both 
Germany's  gross  national  product  and  U.S. 
defense  expenditures  mcreased  from  1971  to 
1972,  U.S.  exports  to  Oermany  decreased. 

There  may  be  other  factors  which  could 
account  for  the  aforementioned  decline  in 
U.S.  exports  to  Germany,  but  it  apepars  that 
If  the  20  percent  feedback  effect  were  accu- 
rate. It  would  have  had  some  increasing 
effect  on  UJ3.  exports  to  Germany. 

Purchaae  of  UJ3.  securities  by  Oermany — 
$0.7  Wilton 

Under  the  terms  of  the  current  offset 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  the  German  Central  Bank  la  to 
purchase  approximately  9626  million  of  4^ 
year.  3^  percent  U.S.  Treasury  sectirlties 
during  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  In  addi- 
tion, about  $35  million  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  Germany  In  settlement  of 
the  U.S.  Interest  obligation  on  the  securi- 
ties. These  amounts  were  roiinded  by  DOD 
to  9700  million  and  were  considered  as  addi- 
tional offsets  to  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

Information  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  shows  that  during  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973,  the  German  Central  Bank  has 
purchased  about  9647  million  worth  of 
Treasury  sceuntles  imder  the  current  offset 
agreement.  Durtng  this  same  pertod,  Ger- 
many has  redeemed  approximately  963S  mil- 
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lion  worth  of  sseurltlas  purchased  under  the 
1968  and  1909  agreementa.  While  DOD  In- 
cludes the  purchaae  by  Germany  of  such 
securities  on  the  oSaet  side  of  ita  balance  of 
payments,  it  does  not  include  the  redemption 
on  the  expenditure  side. 

The  interest  payment  figure  would  not 
have  a  balance  of  payments  Impact  because. 
under  the  agreement  terms,  this  aoKtunt  may 
be  paid  from  funds  already  on  account,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  German  military  pro- 
curement. 

Therefore,  we  believe  the  inclusion  of  pur- 
chased sectirtles  as  an  offset  to  expenditures 
Is  misleading.  The  receipts  from  the  pur- 
chased securities  are  largely  canceled  by  the 
payments  the  United  States  has  been  making 
to  Germany  during  the  same  period  for  re- 
demption of  matured  securities  purchased 
under  previous  agreements. 

Borfer  exports  offsetting  US.  defense 
expenditures  overseas — tO.S  billion 

DOD  further  states  that  barter  exports 
offsetting  U.S.  defense  expenditures  overseas 
totalled  $600  mlUlon  and  that  DOD  receipts 
associated  with  barter  exports  for  NATO 
Europe  are  about  9260  million  each  year.  This 
amount  la  considerably  understated.  For 
fiscal  year  1972  the  amoimt  actually  totalled 
9462  million,  and  for  fiscal  year  1973  as  of 
April  1973.  the  amount  was  about  9383  mll- 
Uon.  The  fiscal  year  1973  figure,  if  projected 
in  light  of  the  total  world  barter  export 
Increase,  could  weU  exceed  the  1972  figure. 
If  these  amounts  were  used  In  the  offsets,  the 
DOD  analysis  would  show  a  break-even  or 
possibly  favorable  balance  of  pajrments  situa- 
tion as  a  result  of  our  troop  commitment  to 
Europe. 

We  would  also  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  the  term  "barter"  Is  a  misnomer  for  the 
program,  and  that  it  Is  currently  being 
carried  out  differently  than  the  orlgmal  pro- 
gram. The  name  preferred  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  for  the  program  as  it 
currently  exists  is  "the  destination  export 
subsidy  and  credit  program."  The  barter  pro- 
gram was  initiated  at  a  time  when  the  UJ3. 
Government  was  procuring  strategic  mate- 
rials for  stockpiling  for  which  it  traded 
surplus  commodities;  this  type  of  activity 
ceased  about  10  years  ago.  Currently  the 
United  States  does  not  have  surplus  oom- 
moditles  for  disposal. 

The  main  function  of  barter  Is  not  to  offset 
defense  expenditures  but  rather  to  encourage 
the  export  of  more  commodities.  Also,  Agri- 
culture officials  recognize  that  barter,  as  it 
now  exists.  Is  not  what  creates  or  holds  back 
exports  of  commodities  but  rather  it  is  the 
competitive  pricing  on  the  world  market. 

Although  we  agree  that  the  barter  export 
program  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  we  do  not  see 
any  direct  relationship  between  barter  and 
DOD  expenditures  to  allow  DOD  to  t»>r<» 
credit  for  the  offsets. 

In  addition,  we  were  informed  by  Agri- 
culture officials  that  the  barter  program  has 
been  temporarily  suspended  due  to  a  strong 
demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
which  makes  unnecessary  the  export  Incen- 
tlvee  provided  by  the  program. 

COHCLTTBION 

We  recognize  that  m  balance  of  payments 
transactions  some  of  the  above  DOD  offsets 
could  apply  directly  to  the  expenditures  in 
NATO,  and  reduce  the  deficit  from  U.8.  mili- 
tary spending.  Based  upon  our  analysis  and 
the  changed  DOD  position,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  earlier  94. 1  billion  figure  stated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  accurate. 

In  our  discussion  with  DOD  representa- 
tives we  requested  further  support  for  these 
elements.  DOD  has  not,  however,  provided 
additional  data  to  support  the  validity  of 
its  offsets. 

Considering  these  factors,  we  believe  that 
the  figures  in  the  encloeed  table  are  more 
representative  of  the  true  deficit  relating  to 
DOD  expenditures  in  Eurc^e. 
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We  have  not  submitted  this  report  to  DOD 
for  formal  comment;  however,  we  have  dis- 
cussed our  views  and  ooncluslons  regarding 
the  offset  figures  with  DOD  officials. 

We  plan  to  make  no  further  distribution 
of  this  report  unless  copies  are  specifically 


requested  and  then  we  shall  make  distribu- 
tion only  after  your  agreement  has  been 
obtamed  or  public  announcement  has  been 
made  by  you  concemmg  the  contents  of  the 
report. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpfid 


to  you.  Please  let  us  know  if  we  may  be  of 
any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmes  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statet. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  OUTUVYS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  U.S.  FORCES  IN  EUROPE-CALENDAR  YEARS  1970-71-72 

fMillioni  of  dollarsi 


U.S.  fortiin  exchange  expenditure  associated    Forei(n  purchases  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
with  U.S.  forces  stttioned  in  Europe  (deli/eriss) 


1970 


Net  U.S.  foreign  exchtnft  costs 


1971 


1972 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Gefmanif 1,063.5 

United  Kingdom 225.5 

Italy 97.0 

Netherlands ML* 

Denmark 29.7 

Bolfium 3«.i 

Norway ,, 5^9 

Other  NATO* ^ 99.9 

Other  W.  Europe' 87.6 

Unallocated* 40.7 

Total 1.693.0 


1,237.1 

251.3 

107.3 

S0.1 

32.3 

36.1 

7.4 

65.9 

103.9 

62.1 


1,330.0 

193.9 

534.1 

212.1 

326.7 

175.0 

104.5 

55.4 

125.5 

48.5 

60.5 

35.7 

5L7 

9.7 

11.6 

15.  S 

30.2 

8.6 

10  3 

11.4 

♦3.7 

9.8 

12.1 

7.3 

7.8 

28.7 

13.7 

15.3 

63.9 

26.7 

35.7 

28.3 

113.2 

61.9 

64.7 

64.3 

67.1 

33.4 

31.4 

14.6 

859. 6 

643.0 

1,117.9 

50.5 

145. 8 

273.3 

48.5 

4S.8 

39.8 

30.7 

38.5 

36.2 

20.1 

22.0 

18.8 

24.3 

23.9 

36.4 

(22.8) 
419 

tr 

(7.5) 
35.6 

25.7 

39.2 

48.9 

7.3 

30.7 

52.5 

1,953.4 


2.161.8 


S9&2 


939.6 


459:9 


1.096.8 


1.014.8 


1,701.9 


I  Purchases  at  military  equipment  exceeds  U  3  expenditures  in  Norway 
i  The  low-income  countries:  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Portugal  (Azores) 
•  France,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Austria.  Yugoslavia,  and  Sweden 


•  Includes  U  S  share  of  NATO  infrastructure  expenditures,  ofTset  t»y  NATO  purchases 

Source:  Department  of  (^mmerce.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  This  information  made  available 
to  Commerce  by  DOD  under  instruction  7060.2  (figures  were  rounded) 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pre«- 

ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  recogni2«d  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thanlc  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW,  AND  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  asls.  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  a.m..  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  this  order  was  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
at  12  n(x>n  on  Monday.) 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  2  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
caax — 180S— Part  aa 


transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  CO  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, immediately  after  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  HUD  appropriations  conference 
report.    

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  ENERGY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  center 
of  the  world  economy.  It  is  a  fiew  ball 
game  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
how  to  play  the  game  and  play  it  well. 

Until  recent  years  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry and  recent  months  in  agriculture, 
we  have  had  surplus  and  higher  domestic 


prices  than  foreign  prices,  and  because 
of  these  economic  conditions,  we  have 
had  acreage  set-asides,  price  supports, 
tariffs,  mandatory  import  quotas,  and 
other  programs. 

But,  today,  in  both  agriculture  and 
energy,  we  have  shortages.  In  addition, 
though  our  prices  have  increased,  our 
prices  are  definitely  and  considerably 
lower  than  foreign  prices. 

Our  price  structure  is  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  merely  domestic  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  is  influenced  by  the  greatly 
increased  demand  of  several  affluent  na- 
tions. In  addition,  the  devaluation  of  our 
currency  has  Increased  further  the 
foreign  demand  for  our  agriculture 
products. 

Our  economic  progress  In  increased 
number  of  Jobs,  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  Improved  and  expanded  health 
care,  and  a  decrease  in  poverty  is  de- 
pendent to  a  great  extent  on  an  increas- 
ing supply  of  energy.  This  means  we  will 
need  additional  imports  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  as  well  as  an  expansion 
of  our  Nation's  energy  industry. 

Our  requirements  of  energy  from  for- 
eign areas  are  staggering.  John  Winger, 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  estimates  by 
1976  we  will  import  50  percent  of  the  oil 
we  consume  if  we  can  obtain  that  much; 
and  if  we  do,  we  will  have  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  of  $17.5  biUion  a  year. 
This  is  an  Intolerable  deficit. 

The  best  and  only  opportimity  we  have 
for  foreign  exports  as  an  offset  to  the 
monetary  drain  of  energy  imports  is  with 
large  exports  of  agricultural  products. 

But  we  can  not  accomplish  this  with 
price  controls  on  natiu-al  gas,  crude  oil, 
agricultural  products,  and  fertilizers. 

Price  controls  on  natural  Gas  and 
crude  oil  increase  the  demand  for  these 
products  as  well  as  reduce  the  domestic 
supply.  Hence,  these  controls  lead  to  an 
Increased  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  greater  diflBculty  for  agricul- 
tural products  to  offset  the  Increased 
deficit. 

The  ceiling  on  fertilizer  encourages  ex- 
ports and  prevents  our  American  farmers  . 
from  buying  sufficient  quantities  of  fer- 
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tillzer  in  order  to  maximize  our  food  pro- 
duction. The  ceiling  on  meat  and  restric- 
tions on  other  food  products  is  a  de- 
terrent to  maximizing  our  output  of 
agricultural  products  at  a  time  we  need 
additional  food  supplies  to  feed  ourselves, 
and  many  other  countries  as  well  as  bal- 
ance our  trade  to  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy and  our  cmrency. 

Another  real  worry  is  that  foreign  na- 
tions with  a  surplus  of  American  dollars 
find  it  suivantageous  to  invest  in  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry.  The  recent 
investment  by  Iran  in  Ashland  Oil  Co. 
and  investments  of  Japanese  interests  in 
orange  groves  in  Florida  and  hotels  in 
Hawaii  are  examples.  We  need  to  balance 
out  our  trade  so  foreign  dollars  are  used 
in  trade  instead  of  bujring  our  companies 
and  investments.  Equal  and  fair  trade, 
not  selling  out  our  business  and  Industry, 
zqust  be  our  goal. 

Government  shackles  on  the  energy  in- 
dustry have  proved  to  be  a  failure. 

Now  is  the  time  to  allow  thousands 
and  thousands  of  arms  length  transac- 
tions of  food,  fertilizer,  and  energy  to 
take  place  in  a  competitive  free  market- 
place to  establish  fair  prices  that  will 
insure  adequate  production  of  American 
food  and  energy  to  safeguard  our  na- 
tional security,  to  balance  our  trade,  and 
strengthen  our  eccmomy. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sisk  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RKPOKT  on   INTOBICATION   MfO  TSCBKICAI. 
AS8ISTANCX 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agricultiire,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  information  and  technical 
assistance  delivered  by  that  Department.  In 
fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultxire  and  Forestry. 

Approval  op  Loan  to  Cxntsal  Powxr  elcctuc 
coopkkativk,  mmot,  n.  dak. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting  pursxiant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Ontral  Power 
Electric  Cooperative  to  Minot,  N.  Dak.  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
RXPOBT  ON  Construction  Pkojkctb  Pboposed 

To  Be  ITndebtaken  fob  the  An  Rxskrve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


Pboposed  Donation  of  Certain  Surplus 
Propkbtt 

A  letter  from  the  C^lef  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Navy,  reporting, 
p\irsuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  donation 
of  certain  surplvis  property  to  the  Warren 
County  Chapter,  Inc.,  National  Railway  His- 
torical Society  of  Warrenton,  N.C.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  or 
the  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
realign  naval  districts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper.)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Expokt-Import  Bank  or  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Bank,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  (^mmittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  or  Cost  Accountinc  Standards 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panjring  report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  on  Voluntary  Acrczments  and  Pro- 
crams  Under  Detensx  Production  Act  op 
I960 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  volun- 
tary agreements  and  programs  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  on  Export  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ccnnmerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Export  Administration,  for  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  on  Bxtdgktary  and  Fiscal  Data  Proc- 
essing System  and  Budget  Standard 
Classifications 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  Budgetary  and  Fiscal  Data  Proces- 
sing System  and  Budget  Standard  Classlfl- 
catlons,  dated  September  1,  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Report  on  Propertt  Donated  to  Pubuc 
Health  and  Educational  Institutions 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmlt- 
tmg,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  personal 
property  donated  to  public  health  and  edu- 
cational institutions  and  civil  defense  or- 
ganizations, for  the  period  July  1,  1972, 
through  June  80,  1973  (with  an  aeoom- 
panylng  report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  aovemment  Operations. 

Report  op  Ookptroller  Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  Con^troller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  for  the  Year  Ended  De- 
cember 31,  1972,"  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
dated  August  31.  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
OovamiiMnt  Operations. 


Report  on  Lower  St.  Croie  River. 
Minn,  and  Wm. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Lower  St.  Croix  River,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsm  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  On  Results  of  Review  of  Outstand- 
INO  Voluntary  Agreements  and  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Antitrust  Division,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  results  of  review  of 
outstanding  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  copies  of  orders  relating  to  temporary 
admission  of  certain  aliens  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  on  certain  defector  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

Suspension  op  Deportation  op  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  P^om  Secretary  op 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  151,  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  entitled  "Parents",  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  fix 
the  time  for  payment  of  an  issue  fee  if  the 
delay  has  been  shown  to  be  unavoidable 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  Entitled  "Recoros,  Computers,  and 
the  Rights  op  CmzEirs" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmlttmg,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  report  entitled 
"Records,  Computers,  and  the  Rights  of  Citi- 
zens" (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 
Report  on  Personnel  op  the  National 

Aeronautics  and  Space  AoMnnsnATioN 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting pursuant  to  law,  on  personnel  In  that 
Administration,  as  of  Jvme  30,  1972.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Prospectus  on  Construction  or  a  Federal 
OmcE  BuiLorNO  at  Faxxbanks,  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  relating  to  tbe 
construction  of  a  Federal  office  buUdlng  and 
parkmfr  facility  at  Fairbanks.  Alaska  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
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PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 


By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Referred  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"H.J.  Res.  13 
"Resolution  opposing  amnesty  for  deserters 

from  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

"Whereas,  a  few  have  proposed  that  the 
United  States  grant  amnesty  to  those  who 
deserted  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Country 
or  escaped  their  duty  to  the  United  States 
by  violating  the  Selective  Service  Laws,  while 
our  Nation  was  engaged  in  armed  conflict  In 
Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  since  earliest  time  desertion  of 
one's  country  In  time  of  war  has  been  one  of 
the  most  detestable  of  all  offenses;  and 

"Whereas,  in  this  world  our  national  secur- 
ity depends  upon  our  citizens  responding  to 
the  call  to  arms  when  the  Nation  Is  in  a  state 
of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  be 
lieves  the  granting  of  the  proposed  amnesty 
would  be  a  disservice  to  our  Country  and  an 
affront  to  the  patriotic  men  and  women  who 
performed  their  duty  in  tbe  Armed  Forces, 
many  of  whom  sacrificed  their  lives  upon 
the  altar  of  their  Country;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  de- 
plores the  Journeys  some  Americans  have 
made  to  recent  years  to  North  Vietnam;  and 
condemns  the  unspeakable  activities  In 
which  they  engaged  when  they  were  accept- 
ing the  hospitality  of  the  enemy  of  our 
Country;  and 

"Whereas,  tbe  legislature  of  Alabama  be- 
lieves that  the  security  and  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica require  that  the  Congress  adopt  laws 
which  will  prohibit  traveling  from  America 
to  any  nation  with  which  America  is  en- 
gaged in  armed  hoetilitles,  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions prescribed  in  such  laws  which 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  strictly  en- 
forced; and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  be- 
lieves that  if  laws  in  effect  during  the  hostil- 
ities between  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  did  not  make  criminal  tbe  activi- 
ties m  which  disloyal  citizens  engaged  while 
In  Vietnam,  then  the  laws  should  be  adopt- 
ed making  criminal  such  actlvlUes  in  the 
future. 

"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  as  follows  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  the  Senate  concurring : 

"I.  That  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  peti- 
tion, and  it  does  hereby  petition,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
oppoee  the  granting  of  amnesty  to  those  who 
deserted  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  evaded  their  duty  to  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  Selective  Service 
Iawb; 

"n.  That  the  Legislattire  of  Alabama  peti- 
tion, and  It  does  hereby  petition,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  laws 
which  will  prohibit  persons  traveling  from 
the  United  States  to  any  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  \»  in  armed  conflict,  sub- 
ject to  exceptions  which  should  be  clearly 
defined  In  said  laws  and  strictly  enforced; 

"m.  That  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  pe- 
tition, and  It  does  hereby  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  If  the  laws 
In  effect  did  not  make  criminal  tbe  unspeak- 
able activities  of  disloyalty  to  America  m 
Which  American  Cltlsens  participate  in 
North  Vietnam  when  the  United  States  was 
engaged  in  armed  confilct  with  that  nation, 
then  to  enact  laws  wblcb  wlU  make  criminal 
any  such  activities  occurring  in  the  future: 
and 

"IV.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  tbe  United  Stotes.  to  the 
Vice  Preoldent  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Btotes." 


A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Bcmklng,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resolution  No.  60 

"Resolution  relative  to  state  employees'  wage 

Increase 

"Whereas,  Section  18860  of  the  Government 
Code  of  the  State  of  California  requires  that 
California  state  employees'  salaries  be  estab- 
lished with  consideration  given  to  rates  al- 
ready paid  employees  in  private  Industry  and 
other  governmental  agencies;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  Personnel  Board  con- 
ducts comprehensive  surveys  to  determine 
generaUy  prevailing  salary  levels,  and  recom- 
mends to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
Inclusion  of  funds  in  the  state  budget  neces- 
sary to  bring  state  salaries  into  conformity 
with  prevailing  rates  of  pay;  and 

"Whereas,  Salaries  for  California  state  em- 
ployees, therefore,  lag  behind  salaries  paid 
other  workers  due  to  the  time  delay  Inherent 
In  California's  salary  setting  process,  so  that 
necessary  salary  adjustments  should  not  be 
considered  mfiationary;  and 

"Whereas,  Due  to  fiscal  difficulties,  the 
employees  of  tbe  State  of  California  have 
not  been  granted  warranted  salary  increases 
diirlng  the  past  several  years,  resulting  In 
serious  salary  deficiencies  at  the  present  time, 
while  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  increase 
at  an  alarming  rate  which  further  erodes 
state  employee  purchasing  power;  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  abUlty  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  serve  its  citizens  efficiently  and 
effectively  is  predicated  upon  maintaining 
an  experienced,  skilled,  and  motivated  work 
force,  and  additional  time  delays  In  granting 
Justified  and  budgeted  salary  adjustments 
can  only  serve  to  demoralize  dedicated  and 
patient  state  workers;  and 

"VIThereas,  It  Is  necessary  for  the  State  of 
California  to  provide  salary  adjustments  in 
excess  of  the  federal  guidelines  of  6.5  percent 
in  order  to  achieve  salary  parity;  and 

"Whereas,  Contributing  to  the  disparity 
presently  experienced  by  California  state 
workers  is  the  fact  that  since  federal  em- 
ployees are  exempt  from  wage  controls,  fed- 
eral salary  levels  exceed  those  for  the  State 
of  California;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  federal  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Is  respectfully  requested  to  permit 
the  State  of  California  to  grant  salary  In- 
creases to  Its  employees  consistent  with  the 
Increase  approved  by  the  California  State 
LegUlature  and  approved  by  the  Governor, 
retroactive  to  July  1,  1973,  which  would  bring 
state  salaries  Into  conformity  with  those 
generally  prevailing  throughout  the  state; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
the  Cost  of  Living  Ck^uncll,  to  the  Speaker 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Resolutions  of  the  Conamonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the  (Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolutions  Supporting  the  Rights  or  Sea- 
sonal AND  Migrant  Farm  Workers  in  Cali- 
roRNiA  To  Unionize  and  To  Be  Repre- 
sented BY  THE  Union  or  Their  Choice 

"Whereas.  There  are  five  million  seasonal 
and  migrant  farm  workers  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  F^rm  workers  desire  a  union  to 
protect  their  rights  and  to  ensure  equal 
protection  under  tbe  law;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  supports  the  rights  of  the 
farm  woAers  in  California  to  unionize;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  tbe  Massachusetts  Rouse 


of  Representatives  opposes  any  use  of  vio- 
lence by  any  party  in  any  union  dispute; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  supports  the  right  of  the 
farm  workers  in  California  to  vote  for  the 
union  of  their  choice  in  a  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion and  opposes  employers  granting  exclu- 
sive bargaining  rights  to  any  union  which 
does  not  have  majority  support  of  the  em- 
ployees and  calls  for  the  conduct  of  a  free 
and  fair  election  in  the  near  future  to  deter- 
mine which  union  shall  represent  the  em- 
ployees; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  Attorney  General,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Massachusetts  Congressional 
delegation." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   South   Carolina.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 
"No.  364 
"A  Joint  Resolution  Ratifying  A  Proposed 
Amendment  To  The  (institution  Of  The 
United  Stetes  Of  America  Providing  That 
The    Right    Of    Citizens    Of    The    United 
States   To   Vote   Shall   Not  Be   Denied   Or 
Abridged  By  The  United  States  Or  By  Any 
State  On  Account  of  Sex 
"Whereas,  both  Houses  of  the  Sixty-Sixth 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  as  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
posed the  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution : 

"'A   joint   RESOLUTION 

"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oi 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  Assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Following  Article  is  Hereby  Proposed  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  whiob  shaU  be  Valid  to  All 
Intents  and  Purposes  as  Part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  Ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
Three-fourths  of  the  Several  States. 

" '  "article 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 

United  States  to  vote  shaU  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by«he  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. Tlierefore, 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

"Section  1.  Amendment  to  United  States 
Constitution  ratified. — The  proposed  amend- 
ment by  Congress  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.' is  hereby  ratified  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Stote  of  South  Carolina. 

"Section  2.  Certified  copies  to  be  forward- 
ed.— Upon  ratification  of  the  ptapoeed 
amendment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  as  required  by  Ar- 
ticle 5  Of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
certified  copies  of  this  Joint  Resolution  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  Oovemor  of  South  Caro- 
ifiia  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
slates,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Homebullders 
Association  of  Douglas  County,  DouglaavlUe, 
Ga.,  relating  to  the  money  market  for  home 
buyers.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Bank« 
ing.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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A  resolution  adopted  oy  tbe  Bristol  Bay 
Native  Corp.,  Dillingham,  Alaska,  In  sup- 
port of  Senate  bill  1988,  the  "Interim  Fish- 
eries Zone  Extension  and  Management  Act  ot 
1973."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of 
the  city  of  Mlddleburg  Heights,  Ohio,  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  imposition  of  any 
further  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline  or  fuel 
oil.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Indiana 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, EransvUle,  Ind.,  expressing  opposition 
of  aid  to  the  Communist  government  of 
North  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion.  Tacloban  City.  Philippines,  praying 
for  due  recognition  of  certain  persons  for 
their  military  services  d\irlng  World  War  n. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

The  petition  of  Statewide  Committees  Op- 
posing Regional  Plan  Areas,  praying  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Rota  Munici- 
pal Government,  Mariana  Islands,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
the  loaa  of  Mlcronesian  life  during  World  War 
II.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  of 
Hampden,  Mass.,  praying  for  a  redrees  of 
grievances.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
State  Sanitary  Engineers,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
praying  for  a  release  of  moneys  provided  In 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Amendments  of 
1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans,  Chicago.  HI.,  relating 
to  veterans.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  9286.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pnxnire- 
ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-385),  together  with  sepa- 
rate and  Individual  views. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF  REPORT 
ON  MANATEE  COUNTY,  FLA.  (8. 
DOC.NO.  9a-^7) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  report 
dated  October  18,  1972.  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  Illustration,  on  Manatee  Coimty,  Pla., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
Jan.  31,  1967.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  with  illustrations,  smd  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlts. 

Tlie  FRESZDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2380.  A  bill  to  subject  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  EUnployment  Act 
of  1967.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
anc".  Public  Welfare. 

ByMx.SPARKMAN: 
S.  2381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Nagylakl.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  2382.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Carldad  R. 
Balonan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.    2383.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Beryl 
Doreen  Payne.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PELL: 
S.  2384.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  proce- 
dures for  absentee  voting  In  Federal  elec- 
tions for  citizens  outside  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ntjnn)  : 
S.  238S.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Chattooga 
River  In  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  a  component  of 
tho  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuNNET) : 
8.  2386.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  American  River,  Calif.,  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wUd  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  2380.  A  bm  to  subject  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version  of  the  minimum  wage 
legislation  contained  important  provi- 
sions in  section  12  amending  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967. 
I  introduced  the  bulk  of  this  legislation 
as  early  as  March  9,  1972,  when  I  noted 
mounting  evidence  that  Gtovemment  em- 
ployees were  being  discriminated  against 
because  of  age. 

My  amendment,  later  redrafted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0  last  year  and 
passed,  again  without  objection,  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  it  was  dropped  in 
the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  reintroduce  the  legis- 
lation now  in  the  form  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  hope  that  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  wUl  con- 
sider it  as  a  separate  measure. 

Studies  have  confirmed  what  I  asserted 
in  my  original  statement.  A  Ifoy  1972 
study  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, entitled  "Cancelled  Careers",  con- 
cluded— 

Ulnfortiinately.  there  la  very  dlstui1>liig 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment— which  it  seems  clear,  ought  to  be 
a  model  employer — may  be  a  leading  offender 
in  applying  pressure  tactics  to  coerce  older 
workers  to  retire  at  an  early  age. 

The  study  noted  further  that  Federal 
training  programs  are  frequently  "off 
limits"  to  persons  45  or  older,  that  older 
Federal  workers  are  frequently  harassed 
and  subject  to  pressures  to  retire,  that  a 
disproportionate  number  of  the  "invol- 
imtary"  retirements  in  Government  serv- 
ice involved  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers. 

The  question,  frankly  stated,  is  wheth- 
er we  want  to  treat  Oovernment  em- 
ployees at  any  level  differently  from  pri- 
vate employees :  whether  we  want  to  hold 
Government  to  the  same  standards  we 
hold  private  enterprise. 

I  believe  that  we  must. 

This  bill  would  bring  protection  from 
arbitrary  age  discrimination  to  millions 
of  public  employees.  I  urge  its  speedy  en- 
actment. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  a  full  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3380 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
The  first  sentence  of  section  11(b)  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  of 
1967  (29  VJB.C.  630(b))  Is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "twenty  five"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

NONDISCarMENATION    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    ACC    IN 
GOVKENMKNT    EMPLOTMXNT 

Skc.  (a)  (2)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 11(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  term  also  means  ( 1 )  any  agent  of  such 
a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  and  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  state,  and  any  Interstate  agency,  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  the  United 
States,  or  a  corporation  whoUy  owned  by  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States.". 

(3)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  at  a  State  or 
poUtlcal  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shall  Include  tbe  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance". 

(4)  Section  11(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  term  'employee'  means  an  In- 
dividual employed  by  any  employer  except 
that  tbe  term  'employee'  shall  not  Include 
any  person  elected  to  public  ofllce  In  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  any  State 
by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  or  any  per- 
son chosen  by  such  ofDcer  to  be  on  such  of- 
ficer's personal  staff,  or  an  appointee  on  the 
policy  nxaklng  level  or  an  immediate  ad- 
visor with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
stitutional or  legal  powers  of  the  ofBce.  The 
exemption  set  forth  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  include  employees  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, governmental  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division.". 

(6)  Section  18  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  flgtire  "•8,000,000".  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  $8,000,000". 

(b)  (1)  Tlie  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1067  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections  15  and  16.  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17,  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1867  la  further  amended  by  add- 
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lug  Immediately  after  section  14  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"NONDISCRIUINATOBT   ON    AOCOtTNT   OF   ACS   IN 
rDKRAL  OOTEaNMZNT   KMPLOTMENT 

"Sac.  IS.  (a)  AU  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  ^plloants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 
Side  the  limits  of  the  United  States)  in  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  in  section  103 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  In  executive 
agencies  as  defined  in  section  IDS  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code  (including  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment  who  are  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funds) ,  in  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  in  those  units  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having  posi- 
tions in  the  competitive  service,  and  in  those 
units  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  having  poeitlons 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies. 
Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  backpay,  as  will 
effectuate  the  pcriicleB  of  this  section.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  Issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  Instructions 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  all  agency  programs  designed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  section,  peri- 
odically obtaining  and  publishing  (on  at 
least  a  semiannual  basis)  progress  reports 
from  each  such  department,  agency  or 
unit: 

"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  tecaea- 
mendations  of  interested  Individuals, 
groups,  and  organizations  relating  to  non- 
discrimination In  employment  on  account 
of  age;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  acceptance  and 
processing  of  complaints  of  discrimination 
In  Federal  employment  on  account  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shaU  comply  with  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, orders,  and  Instructions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  shall  Include  a 
provision  that  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  shall  be  notified  of  any  final 
action  taken  on  any  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation filed  by  him  thereunder.  Reason- 
able exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  be  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, but  only  when  the  Commission  has  es- 
tablished a  maximum  age  requirement  on 
the  basis  of  a  determination  that  age  Is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
position.  With  respect  to  employment  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  authorities  granted  in 
this  subsection  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  Federal  district  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  civil  action  may 
be  commenced  by  any  Individual  under  this 
section  until  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
of  an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
BhaU  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice 
occurred.  Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent 
to  sue.  the  Commission  shall  promptly  not- 
ify all  persons  named  therein  as  prospective 
defendants  in  the  action  and  take  any  ap- 
propriate action  to  assure  tbe  elimination 
of  any  unlawful  practice. 


"(e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  faction 
shall  relieve  any  Oovernment  agency  or  of- 
ficial of  the  responsibility  to  assure  non- 
discrimination on  account  of  age  In  em- 
ployment as  required  under  any  provision 
of  Federal  law" 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2384.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform  pro- 
cedures for  absentee  voting  in  Federal 
elections  for  citizens  outside  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establisliment  of  imiform  regis- 
tration and  voting  procedures  by  citizens 
residing  outside  the  United  States. 

State  and  local  residence  requirements 
and  the  lack  of  absentee  registration  and 
voting  opportiuiltles  deny  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

Civilian  citizens  residing  abroad  range 
in  number  from  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion to  1^  million  and,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  any- 
where in  the  United  States  unless  they 
can  prove  residence  or  domicile  in  a  given 
state  and  unless  that  State  has  provision 
in  law  for  registration  and  balloting  by 
mail. 

My  bill  is  predicated  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  each  citizen  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  at  least  in  Federal  elections, 
and  the  right  to  vote  should  not  be  con- 
ditioned upon  residence  or  domicile  in 
any  State  or  upon  the  adequacy  of  elec- 
tion procedures  In  any  State. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Senator  Golowatck,  and  I  co- 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Acts  Amendments  of  1970  to  al- 
low citizens  the  right  to  vote  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President  in  a 
State  if  they  register  within  30  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  that  election,  or  in  the 
State  from  which  they  moved. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  and 
grants  the  privilege  of  voting  to  absentee 
citizens,  but  on  a  limited  basis.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  Presidential  elections  and 
requires  minimum  residence  require- 
ments. 

This  bill  which  I  introduce  today  goes 
l)eyond  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  amendments  and  would  re- 
store the  voting  franchises  to  all  citizens 
whether  they  have  a  residence  or  domi- 
cile in  a  State  or  not  and  would  apply 
to  all  elections  for  Federal  office. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
conduct  public  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
other  slmileu-  measures  on  Septemljer  26 
and  27,  1973,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  will  receive  substantial  testimony  in 
support  of  the  objectives  we  seek. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3884 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Iliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Absentee 
Voting  Act". 

mnmros  ako  oaoLAaATiom  or  prnwosx 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  for 
United   States   citizens   outside    tbe   United 


States.  State  and  local  residency  or  domicile 
requirements  which  precondition  the  right 
to  vote  In  Federal  elections,  and  the  lack 
of  sufficient  opportunities  for  absentee  reg- 
istration and  balloting  In  such  elections — 

(1)  deny  or  abridge  the  inherent  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections; 

(2)  deny  or  abridge  the  Inherent  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  to  enjoy  their  free 
movement  to  and  from  the  United  States: 

(3)  deny  or  abridge  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munities guaranteed  under  the  Constitution 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
citizens  of  each  State; 

(4)  in  some  instances  have  the  impermis- 
sible effect  of  denying  citizens  the  right  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  because  of  the 
method  in  which  they  may  vote; 

(6)  have  tbe  effect  of  denying  to  citizens 
the  equality  of  clvU  rights,  due  process,  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  un- 
der the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution; and 

(0)  do  not  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  any  compelling  State  interest  in  tbe  con- 
duct of  Federal  elections. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  in  order  to 
secure,  protect,  and  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  outside  the  United 
States,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  abolish, 
for  citizens  outside  the  United  States, 
domicile  and  residence  requirements  which 
precondition  voting  in  Federal  elections,  and 
to  estAbllsb  uniform  standards  for  absentee 
registration  and  balloting  by  such  citizens 
In  Federal  elections. 

OETINmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "citizens  outside  the  United  States" 
means  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
domiciled  or  otherwise  residing  outside  the 
United  States; 

(2)  "Federal  election"  means  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or  In 
part  for  the  purpose  of  selecting,  nominating, 
or  electing  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  Vice  President,  Presidential 
elector.  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam,  or 
Resident  Commissioner  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(3)  "State"  and  "United  States"  include 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

ABSENTEE    VOTING    IN    FEDERAL.    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  citizen  outside  the  United 
States  shaU  be  denied  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  by  absentee  ballot  in  any  State,  or 
election  district  of  a  State,  in  any  Federal 
election  solely  because  at  the  time  of  such 
election  he  is  not  domlcUed  or  otherwise 
residing  In  such  State  or  district  and  does 
not  have  a  place  of  abode  or  other  address 
In  such  State  or  dlsitrlct  If  he — 

(1)  last  voted  or  last  registered  to  vote 
In  such  State  or  district,  or,  If  he  did  not 
so  register  or  vote,  was  Isst  domlcUed  in  such 
State  or  district  prior  to  his  departure  from 
the  United  States; 

(2)  has  complied  with  any  applicable  State 
or  district  requirement  concerning  voting  by 
absentee  ballot  (other  than  any  requirement 
which  is  inconsistent  with  this  Act) ; 

(3)  is  qualified  to  vote  in  such  State  or 
district  but  for  his  faUure  to  maintain  resi- 
dence, domicile,  or  place  of  abode  In  such 
State  or  district;  and 

(4)  has  not  registered  to  vote  and  is  not 
voting  In  any  other  State  or  election  district 
of  a  State. 

ABSBNTKX    BAIXOTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  Each  State  shaU  provide 
by  law  for  the  registration  or  other  means  of 
qualification  of  all  citizens  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  entitled  to  vote  In  a  Federal 
election  In  such  State  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)   who  apply,  not  later  than  thirty  days 
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Immediately  prior  to  any  such  election,  to 
vote  in  aucH  election. 

(2)  Each  State  shall  provide  by  law  for 
the  casting  of  absentee  ballots  for  Federal 
elections  by  all  citizens  outside  the  United 
States  who — 

(A)  are  entitled  to  vote  In  such  State  pur- 
siiant  to  section  4(a): 

(B)  have  registered  or  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; 

(C)  have  submitted  properly  completed 
applications  for  such  ballots  not  later  than 
seven  days  immediately  prior  to  such  elec- 
tion; and 

(0)  have  returned  such  ballots  to  the  ap- 
propriate election  official  of  such  State  not 
later  than  the  time  of  closing  of  the  polls 
In  such  State  on  the  day  of  such  election. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  such  properly  com- 
pleted application  for  an  absentee  ballot  re- 
ceived by  a  State  or  election  district,  the 
appropriate  election  official  of  such  State  or 
district  shall  as  promptly  as  possible  In  any 
event,  no  later  than  (A)  seven  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  a  properly  completed  applica- 
tion, or  (B)  five  days  after  the  date  the  ab- 
sentee ballots  for  such  election  have  become 
available  to  such  official,  whichever  date  Is 
later,  mail  the  following  by  airmail  to  such 
citizen: 

(1)  an  absentee  ballot; 

(II)  Instructions  concerning  voting  proce- 
dures; and 

(III)  an  airmail  envelope  for  the  mailing 
of  such  ballot  free  of  United  States  postage 
to  the  sender. 

(b)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  citizen  outside 
the  United  States,  a  State  or  election  district 
may  accept  as  an  application  for  an  absen- 
tee ballot  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  (and 
as  an  application  for  registration  to  vote  In 
such  election.  If  registration  is  required  by 
such  State  or  district)  sm  executed  postcard 
application  for  absentee  ballot  for  Federal 
elections,  in  the  iarva  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (2)   of  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  postcard  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  postcard  shall  be  nine  and  one- 
half  Inches  by  four  and  one-eighth  Inchae 
In  size. 

(B)  Upon  one  side,  perpendicular  to  the 
long  dimension  of  the  poet  card  there  shall 
be  printed  in  black  type  the  following: 

FILL  OTTT  BOTH  SIDES  OP  CARD 

POSTCAU)     APPLICATION     FOR     ABSSNTKS     BAIXOT 
rOH    IXOEKAL    nXCTIONS 

State  of  Commonwealth  of 

(Fill  In  name  of  State  or  Commonwealth) 
(1)1  hereby  request  an  absentee  ballot  to 
vote  In  the  coming  election : 

(PRESIDENTIAL)       (CONORSSSIONAIj) 

(OENERAL)        (PRIMARY)  •        (SPECIAL) 

ELECTION. 

(Strike  out  Inapplicable  words) 

(2)  *If  a  ballot  la  requested  for  a  primary 
election,  print  your  political  party  affiliation 
or  preference  In  this  box : 

(If  primary  election  is  secret  in  your  State, 
do  not  answer) 

(3)  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
am  qucOined  to  register  and  vote  in  the  above 
State  In  Presidential  and  Congressional  elec- 
tions, even  though  I  am  presently  residing 
outside  the  above  State  and  the  United 
States 

and  such  State  may  not  be  my  current 
domicile,  and — 

a.  I  last  voted  or  was  registered  to  vot«  in 
the  above  State 

b.  The  above  State  was  my  last 

domicile  even  though  such  State  stay  not  be 
my  current  domicile 

(4)  I  was  born  on 

(Day)   (Month)   (Year) 

(5)  Until ,  my  home 

(Month)    (Tear) 
(not  military)  residence  in  the  above  State 

was 

(Street  and  number  or  rural  route,  etc.) 


In  the  county  or  parish  of 

The  voUng  precinct  or  election  district  for 
this  residence  is 

(Enter  U  known) 
(6)  Bemarlu:   .__ 


(7)     Mall    my    ballot    to    the    following 
address: 


(8)  I  am  NOT  requesting  a  baUot  from 
any  other  State,  Territory  or  Possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  am  not  voting  in  any 
other  manner  in  this  election,  except  by 
absentee  process,  and  tiave  not  voted  and  do 
not  intend  to  vote  in  this  election  at  any 
other  address. 


on 


(9)  -- 

(Signature  of  person  requesting  ballot) 

(10)    „ ' 

(Full  name,  typed  or  printed) 

(11)  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  befcH-e  me 

(Day,  month,  and  year) 


(Signature  of  official 
administering  oath) 


(Typed  or  printed 
name  of  official 
administering  oath) 


(Title  or  rank,  service  number  (If  any)' imd 
organization  of  administering  official) 

INSTRt7CtIONS 

A.  Type  or  print  all  entries  except  signa- 
tures. FILL  OUT  BOTH  SIDES  OF  CARD. 

B.  Address  card  to  proper  State  official. 

C.  Mail  card  as  soon  as  your  State  will  ac- 
cept your  appUcation. 

D.  NO  postage  U  required  for  the  card  if 
deposited  with  a  U.S.  Embassy,  consulate, 
legation  or  other  office  of  a  V3.  Government 
agency,  either  wlthm  or  outside  the  United 
States. 

E.  This  card  Is  an  application  to  vote  only 
in  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS.  If  you  wish  to  re- 
quest a  ballot  for  State  and  local  elections, 
as  weU  as  Federal  elections,  and  are  qualified 
to  do  so  in  your  State,  you  can  use  the 
Standard  Federal  Poet  Card  AppUcation  or 
other  form  accepted  by  your  State  for  this 
purpose. 

(C)  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  card  there 
shall  be  printed  in  red  and  blue  type  the 
following: 

rn.L  oirr  both  sidks  or  thk  card 


.  FREE  OF  UJS. 
.Postage  Includ- 
.    Ing  Air  MaU 

Official 

Address 


OmCXAL    KUCnON    BALLOTINO     WAT— tat, ^VU 


To: 


(Title  of  Election  Official) 
(County  or  Township) 

(City  «•  Town,  StateY 

(c)  Such  postcards  and  the  absentee 
ballots,  envelopes,  and  voting  Instructions 
provided  ptirsuant  to  this  Act  and  trans- 
mitted to  or  from  citizens  outside  the  United 
States,  whether  individually  or  in  bulk,  shall 
be  free  of  postage  to  the  sender.  Including 
alrmaU  postage,  in  the  United  States  mall. 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  cause  such  postcards  to  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this 
Act,  and  he  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  heads  of 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  with  State  and 
local  officials  for  the  distribution  of  such 
cards. 


(e)  Ballots  executed  by  citizens  outside  the 
United  States  shall  be  returned  by  pri<wlty 
airmail  wherever  practicable,  and  such  mail 
may  be  segregated  from  other  forms  of  mail 
and  placed  in  special  bags  marked  with 
special  tags  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
Postal  Service  for  this  purpose. 

ENrORCXMEirT 

8k;.  6.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or  election 
district  undertakes  to  deny  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  vote  in  any  election  in  violation  of 
section  4  or  fails  to  take  any  action  required 
by  section  6,  he  may  institute  for  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
an  action  in  a  district  coiut  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  sections  1391 
through  1393  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
for  a  restraining  order,  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  Injunction,  or  such  other  order 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  attempt  to 
deprive  any  person  of  any  right  seciu«d  by 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  xaan  than  $5.(X)0, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives 
false  information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or 
period  of  residence  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing his  eligibility  to  register,  qualify,  or 
vote  under  this  Act,  or  conspires  with  an- 
other person  for  the  purpoee  of  encouraging 
the  giving  of  false  information  In  order  to 
establish  the  eligibility  of  any  person  to 
register,  qxiallfy,  or  vote  under  this  Act,  or 
pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment 
either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for  voting 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

SBVXkABIUTT 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance. Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act.  and  the  application 
of  such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances, shall  not  be  affected. 

XFFSCT  ON   STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  be  deemed  to  require  registration  in 
any  State  or  election  district  In  which  regis- 
tration is  not  required  as  a  precondition  to 
voting  in  any  Federal  election;   or 

(2)  prevent  any  State  or  election  district 
from  adopting  or  following  any  voting  prac- 
tice which  U  less  restrictive  than  the  prac- 
tices prescribed  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  exercise  of  any  right  to  register  or 
vote  by  any  citizen  outside  the  United  States 
shall  not  affect  the  determination  of  his  place 
of  residence  or  domicile  (as  distinguished 
from  his  place  of  voting )  for  purposes  of  any 
tax  Imposed  under  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law. 

■rrt'lIVE   DATS 

Sbc.  S.  The  proviaions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  any  Federal  election 
held  on  or  after  January  1,  1974. 


By  Mr.  TALMADQE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nunn)  : 

S.  2385.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Chat- 
tooga River  in  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  TALMADQK  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  today  that  I  Intro- 
duce a  measure  that  will  designate  the 
Chattooga  River  as  a  part  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  Chat- 
tooga River  Is  without  question  one  of 
the  most  dramatically  beautiful  rivers  in 
the  entire  country.  Because  of  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  In  the  past  2  years,  peo- 
ple from  all  over  Georgia,  the  South,  and 
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the  Nation  have  become  Interested  In  its 
future.  I  believe  that  most  Georgians 
want  to  see  this  valuable  natural  resource 
preserved  rather  than  subjected  to  im- 
planned  developtment.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  It  will  be  set  apcut  and  kept  away 
from  the  people.  There  will  be  ample 
public  recreational  access.  But  among 
our  national  shortages  Is  a  shortage  of 
primitive  natural  beauty.  We  have  so 
developed  our  woods  and  mountains  that 
these  relatively  untouched  places  are  in 
truly  short  supply. 

Senator  Aikkn  and  I  have  previously 
introduced  a  measure  that  allows  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  designation  of  wild 
areas  to  be  preserved  in  the  East.  The 
measure  that  I  Introduce  today  is  an- 
other step  In  the  proper  use  of  our  valu- 
able natural  resources. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunnky)  : 

S.  2386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating 
a  portion  of  the  American  River.  CaU- 
fomla,  for  potential  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
add  the  North  Fork  of  the  American 
River  to  the  study  category  of  rivers  be- 
ing considered  for  inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
This  bill  Is  identical  to  H.R.  4326  already 
introduced  In  the  House  by  Congressman 
Harold  T.  Johnson  of  Csdifornla. 

The  North  Pork  of  the  American  River 
is  one  olT  the  last  free-flowing  wild  rivers 
remaining  In  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Origi- 
nating In  the  eastern  portion  of  Placer 
County  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  the 
river  flows  undisturbed  for  46  miles,  cut- 
ting through  igneous  rock  and  forming 
gorges  and  deep  canyons.  These  river 
canyons  offer  magnificent  vistas,  like 
those  from  Big  Valley  Bluff  and  Lover's 
Leap  rising  2,000  feet  above  the  river. 
The  North  Pork  is  generally  inaccessible 
except  by  trail  and  its  water  is  cleso*  and 
impolluted.  Nor,  surprisingly,  the  river 
Is  an  outstanding  wilderness  trout  fish- 
ery. The  area  abounds  with  small  and 
large  game.  It  also  is  of  historic  value  as 
it  relates  to  the  California  gold  rush  days. 

The  State  of  California  has  demon- 
strated Its  support  for  the  area  by  adding 
the  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  to 
the  California  State  Wild  Rivers  System 
through  passage  of  State  legislation  last 
year,  1972.  However,  the  State  statute 
applies  only  to  State  and  private  lands, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  North  Fork  can- 
yon more  than  50  percent  of  the  property 
is  federally  owned.  The  overwhelming 
percentage  of  the  private  land  in  the 
canyon  Is  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Since  the  State  of  California  licks  the 
authority  over  the  Federal  lands  in  the 
areei.  Federal  legislation  is  necessary  to 
Insure  the  protection  of  the  river.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  the  North 
Pork  between  the  Cedars  and  the  Au- 
burn Reservoir  for  possible  Federal  wild 
and  scenic  river  designation.  The  bill 


requires   the   completion   of   the   study 
within  2  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that  early  congressional 
action  on  this  bill  will  allow  full  preser- 
vation of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Ameri- 
can River  as  envisioned  by  the  State  of 
California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2380 

Be  it  eructed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  5  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivera  Act  (16  UB.C.  1276(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(28)  American  River,  California:  The 
North  Fork  from  the  Cedars  to  Auburn  Res- 
ervoir." 

Sec.  2.  The  study  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act:  Provided, 
That  such  study  shall  be  completed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no 
later  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


S.  3304 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.    1S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dots,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stxvens)  wsis 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  159,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  of  extraordinary 
transportation  expenses  Incurred  by  cer- 
tain disabled  individuals  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  Income. 

S.    32S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harrt  P.  Btrd. 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  328,  to  amend  section  2307  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit  to  $20 
million  the  total  amount  that  may  be 
paid  in  advance  on  any  contract  entered 
Into  by  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

8.    367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwatxr.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
367,  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement  to 
taxpayers  of  all  costs,  including  legal  and 
accounting  fees,  incurred  by  them  In 
contesting  unwarranted  second  audits  of 
their  Income  tax  liability. 

S.    1841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastors,  the 

Senator  from  Kansas  fMr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1841,  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  for  1 
year  with  respect  to  certain  agreements 
relating  to  the  broadcasting  of  home 
games  of  certam  professional  athletic 
teams. 

S.   1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1914,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  to  au- 
thorize the  contmuation  of  assistance  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  TimNEY),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2304,  to 
provide  for  mobile  home  State  offices  for 
Senators. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLXTTION  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr..  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  reconfir- 
mation of  Judges  after  a  term  of  8  years. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  84 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  mistakenly  added  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84,  the  school  prayer  amend- 
ment. I  should  have  added  the  Senator 
from  Virgtaia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 
I  regret  any  confusion  this  may  have 
caused. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  166 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  SELECT  COMMTITEE 
ON  CAMPAIGN  ACTIVITIES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

REVISED    RESOLtmON    ON    THE    WATERGATE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
Introduced  Senate  Resolution  164  which 
was  designed  to  help  place  the  issues 
facing  America  in  perspective  insofar  as 
the  activities  and  efforts  of  Congress  are 
concerned.  The  resolution  was  designed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  wave  of  excessive 
publicity  directed  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate's  select  committee  on  the  Water- 
gate matter. 

Ui}on  introduction,  I  made  a  detailed 
statement  which  does  not  require  repeti- 
tion today;  however,  one  point  of  clari- 
fication is  necesary. 

I  stated  that  the  resolution  was  not 
Intended  to  Interfere  with  the  unques- 
tioned rights  of  the  news  media  to  cover 
the  activities  of  the  ccHnmittee  or  the 
general  issues  involved  in  Watergate.  And 
this  remains  my  position.  Neither  was 
it  Intended  to  limit  the  public's  oppor- 
tunities to  witness  the  hearings  and  ob- 
serve them  firsthand.  However,  due  to 
some  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the 
resolution,  a  possible  misimderstandmg 
of  the  intention  behind  it  may  have 
arisen.  Therefore.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  revised  version  of  the  resolution  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misconstruc- 
tion or  Incorrect  interpretation  of  its 
thrust  or  the  purpose  in  offering  it. 

The  new  resolution  speclflcsdly  indi- 
cates that  the  only  intended  limits  are  to 
be  on  live  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing of  the  hearings.  Pull  access  for  all 
media  representatives  is  to  be  main- 
tained. The  public  can  attend  and  ob- 
serve the  proceedings.  The  resolution  is 
only  designed  to  put  the  select  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  the  same  level  as  those 
of  any  other  standing,  select  or  special 
committee  of  the  Senate:  open  to  the 
news  media  and  public  but  shielded  from 
the  glare  of  live  broadcasting  which  haa 
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placed  such  a  distorted  emphasis  on 
them — to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every 
other  issue  confronting  Congress. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  major  chal- 
lenges are  facing  the  United  States  to- 
day. Congress  cannot  afford — and  the 
public  will  not  tolerate — an  unending 
and  all-consuming  preoccupation  with 
Watergate. 

It  is  time  to  turn  toward  such  matters 
as  inflation,  interest  rates,  food  prices, 
boxcars,  and  LP  gas  supplies.  We  must 
consider  today's  problems  and  those  of 
tomorrow.  We  cannot  remain  shackled  to 
the  past. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  166 

Waereas.  tb«  United  States  Is  engaged  In 
a  crucial  period  of  dealing  with  domestic  and 
Internatloual  chall-ingcs; 

Whereas,  the  impact  of  inflation  is  a  seri- 
ous concern  to  older  citizens,  worldng  men 
and  women,  the  business  community,  and 
governments  at  federal,  state  and  local  levels: 

Whereas,  energy,  its  sources,  ultlmation, 
conservation  and  study,  emt)ody  areas  of 
profound  Importance  to  the  futvire  of  this 
nation  and  the  other  countries  of  the  world: 

Whereas,  assuring  the  avallabUity  of  plen- 
tiful and  wholesome  foods  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  at  reasonable  prices  for 
use  in  this  country  and  in  sales  abroad  Is  a 
primaoT   responsibility   of  government; 

Whereas,  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy  In  the  International  arena  requires 
a  sound,  effective  and  progressive  foreign 
trade  policy; 

Whereas,  other  matters  involving  the  na- 
tional defense,  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
Federal  budget,  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment and  a  broad  range  of  social,  economic, 
and  h\unan  concerns  require  the  serious  and 
studied  attention  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  is  mindful  of  these 
matters  as  weU  as  its  legitimate  interest  in 
pursuing  a  full  and  unfettered  inquiry  into 
any  Illegal,  improper  or  unethical  activities 
engaged  In  by  any  perscHis,  acting  Individ- 
ually or  in  combination  with  any  others  in 
the  Presidential  Election  of  1972,  or  in  any 
campaign,  canvass,  or  other  activity  related 
to  it:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Resolution  60,  93rd  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  7,  1973,  Or  any  rule 
of  the  Senate,  the  Select  CJommlttee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  established 
pursuant  to  such  resolution,  shall  not  permit 
the  live  broadcasting,  by  television  or  radio. 
of  any  hearing  or  meeting  conducted  by  such 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  on 
or  after  the  date  on  vhioh  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP  1964— 
AMENDMENT 

AMZin>MENT    NO.    468 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  386,  the 
Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act  of  1973. 
My  amendment  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  suspend  Fed- 
eral operating  assistance  to  any  recipient 
who  is  not  making  improvements  in  its 
mass  transit  system  at  a  reasonable  rate. 


As  I  stated  in  my  supplemental  views, 
I  have  consistently  supported  legislation 
to  provide  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  systems.  In  view  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  and  congestion  caused 
by  automobiles,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
to  provide  an  alternative  means  of  trans- 
portation for  our  poor,  young,  and  el- 
derly citizens,  I  beUeve  that  improving 
our  mass  transit  systems  must  constitute 
a  very  high  priority  at  the  present  time. 

Testimony  before  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  additional  capital 
grant  assistance  provided  in  the  new 
highway  bill  will  not  do  this  job  suffi- 
ciently, and  that  additional  emergency 
funding  for  mass  transit  systems  is  nec- 
essary. 

Nevertheless,  we  wlU  simply  be  throw- 
ing money  down  a  rathole  if  the  subsi- 
dies provided  are  used  to  allow  existing 
systems  to  continue  operating  exactly  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  In  that  respect,  I 
consider  the  language  in  the  bill  requir- 
ing applicants  to  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive mass  transportation  service  im- 
provement plan  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

This  plan  must  set  forth  a  program 
for  capital  or  service  improvements  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding more  efficient,  economical,  and 
convenient  mass  transportation  service 
in  the  applicant's  urban  area,  and  for 
placing  the  system  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  In  the  bill  which  requires  any 
followup  once  the  plan  is  submitted.  If 
provision  is  not  made  for  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  review  the  progress 
of  the  subsidy  recipients  in  this  respect 
and  take  action  to  insure  that  all  re- 
cipients are  attempting  to  implement 
their  plans,  it  is  all  too  possible  that 
the  major  effect  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  requirement  would  be  to  occupy  a 
few  lines  in  the  United  States  Code. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire recipients  of  assistance  to  submit 
annual  reports  describing  the  implemen- 
tation of  their  mass  transportation  serv- 
ice improvement  plans.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  suspend  further  as- 
sistance if  the  recipient  is  not  making 
reasonable  progress  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  its  plan.  Assistance  could  be  re- 
sumed when  he  determines  that  reason- 
able progress  is  being  made.  Recipients 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record  prior  to  any  suspen- 
sion of  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcoro.  as  follows: 

AlCKNSMXNT  No.  466 

On  page  4,  after  line  22,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition 
of  assistance  under  this  subsection,  each 
State  or  local  public  body  to  submit  an  an- 
nual rei>ort  describing  the  implementation 
of  Its  mass  transportation  service  Improve- 
ment plan.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  re- 
ceiving any  such  report  and  after  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that  a  State 
or  local  public  body  receiving  assistance  un- 


der this  subsection  has  not  made  reasonable 
progress  In  the  implementation  of  its  plan, 
he  shall  suspend  further  assistance  under 
this  subsection  untU  such  time  as  he  deter- 
mines that  reasonable  progress  Is  being 
made." 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMERS  PROM 
ADULTERATED  POOD  —  AMEND- 
MENTS —  NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     467 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.)     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  8.  2373  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  S.  2373,  a  bill  to  require  the 
establishment  of  surveillance  regulations 
for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  adul- 
terated food,  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Magnt7son. 

I  am  today  submitting  an  amendment 
to  that  bill — an  amendment  to  require 
the  registration  of  all  food  plants.  In 
part,  this  amendment  is  based  upon  leg- 
islation which  was  introduced  in  1972  in 
the  House  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Health  Subcommittee,  Paul 
Rogers.  Those  testifying  at  the  Septem- 
ber 13  hearings  will  be  asked  to  comment 
tilso  on  this  amendment. 

The  registration  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  plug  a  significant  loophole  in 
the  present  law  and  to  provide  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  with  authority 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  mandate  to 
detect  adulterated  food  and  prevent  it 
from  reaching  the  Nation's  marketplaces. 
PDA  is  empowered  to  inspect  all  food 
establishments  and  to  sample  and  test 
their  products.  Such  inspections  and 
surveillance  procedures  have  long  been 
considered  vital  to  FDA's  task  of  pre- 
venting the  fiow  of  adulterated  food. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  FDA  is 
imable  to  locate  many  food  establish- 
ments. Despite  the  importance  of  factory 
inspections,  FDA  lacks  the  authority  to 
require  the  registration  of  food  manu- 
facturers. 

The  severity  of  this  lack  of  legal  au- 
thority was  emphasized  in  a  report  of 
April  18,  1972,  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  insanitary  conditions 
in  the  food  manufacturing  industry.  The 
report  noted  that  FDA  orders  inspec- 
tions based  upon  its  Inventory  of  food 
plants,  but  that  inventory  is  largely  in- 
accurate. FDA  officials  admit  that  with- 
out authoriy  to  require  registration,  they 
lack  the  means  of  identifying  all  food 
plants. 

FDA  sets  its  inspectional  priorities  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  potential  for 
danger  to  health.  Potential  danger  to 
health  may  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
the  products  produced,  the  processing 
procedures  or  the  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  a  particular  plant.  However,  FDA  is 
at  the  manufacturer's  mercy  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  this  information.  It  is  clear 
that  without  the  authority  to  obtain  a 
complete  inventory,  FDA  cannot  effec- 
tively set  inspection  priorities,  nor  can  it 
trace  all  of  the  sources  once  a  problem 
has  been  identified  with  a  particular  food 
or  processing  procedure. 
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FDA  estimates  that  there  are  60,000 
food  plants  in  this  country.  The  indus- 
try is  growing  rapidly.  The  OAO  report 
indicates  that  sanitation  conditions  in 
food  plants  are  deteriorating.  And  we  are 
all  too  familiar  with  problems  of  micro- 
biological contamination  of  foods. 

We  have  enacted  legislation  requiring 
the  registration  of  drug  plants  because  it 
was  recognized  that  without  such  au- 
Uiortty  FDA  was  heunpered  in  its  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  FDA  needs  the  authority  which  my 
amendment  will  provide  to  aid  its  effort 
to  keep  the  markets  of  this  Nation  free 
of  adulterated  foods. 

I  £t&k  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AlCKNOICXNT    No.   467 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  the  words  "Fed- 
eral Food  Inspection"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  ''Federal  Food  Registration  and 
Inspection". 

On  page  1,  Insert  between  lines  4  and  6, 
the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  In  order  to  make  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  in  food  effective.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  registration  and  inspec- 
tion of  all  establishments  in  which  foods  are 
manufactured,  processed,  packed,  labeled  or 
•tored:  that  the  products  of  aU  such  estab- 
lishments are  likely  to  enter  the  channels 
of  interstate  commerce  and  directly  affect 
such  conunerce;  and  that  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce  in  food,  without  provi- 
sion for  registration  and  inspection  of  estab- 
llahmenta  that  may  be  engaged  only  in  intra- 
state commerce  in  such  food,  would  dis- 
criminate against  and  depress  interstate 
commerce  in  such  food  and  adversely  burden, 
obstruct,  and  affect  such  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

On  page  1,  line  S,  strike  "2"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "8". 

On  page  4,  add  after  line  18,  the  foUow- 
lng: 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 410  the  following  new  section: 

"aECISTKATION     OF     rOOD     ESTABUSRMENTB 

"Definition 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  'name'  Includes  in  the  case  of  a  partner- 
ship the  name  of  each  partner  and  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation  the  name  of  each  principal 
corporate  officer  and  the  State  of  Incorpora- 
tion. 

"Biennial  Registration 

"(b)  On  or  before  December  31  of  each 
year,  every  person  who  owns  or  operates  an 
establishment  In  any  State  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  processing,  packing,  labeling 
or  storage  of  food  shall  register  with  the 
Secretary  his  name,  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, the  location  of  each  such  establishment, 
and  for  each  such  establishment,  a  complete 
list  of  all  foods  or  classes  of  foods  manu- 
factured, processed,  packed,  labeled  or  stored 
at  that  establishment.  Such  list  shall  define 
the  types  of  processing  for  each  food  or  class 
of  food.  To  achieve  uniformity  in  the  regis- 
tration of  classes  of  foods  and  types  of  proc- 
essing, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations defining  food  classes  and  types  of 
processing  for  purposes  of  the  registration 
required  by  this  section. 

"New  Producers 

"(c)  Any  person  upon  first  engaging  In 
the  manufacture,  processing,  packing,  label- 
ing or  storage  of  food  in  any  establishment 
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which  be  owns  or  operates  in  any  State  shall 
immediately  register  with  the  Secretary  the 
Information  required  by  subsection  (b) . 
"Additional  Establishments 

"(d)  Every  person  registered  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section 
shaU  immediately  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary, any  additional  establishment  which 
he  owns  or  operates  in  any  State  and  In 
which  be  begins  the  manufacture,  processing, 
packing,  labeling  or  storage  of  food.  Such 
registration  shall  include  the  Information 
required  by  subsection  (b) . 

"Registration  Number;  Fees 
"(e)  The  Secretary  may  assign  a  registra- 
tion number  (or  numbers)  to  any  person 
registered  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
"Availability  of  Registrations  for  Inspection 
"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  for 
inspection  to  any  person  so  requesting,  any 
registration  filed  pursuant  to  tMs  section. 

"Exclusions  from  .^plication  of  Section 

"(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  such 
classes  of  persons  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  exempt  from  the  application  of 
this  section  upon  a  finding  that  registration 
by  such  classes  of  persons  in  accordance  with 
this  section  Is  not  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pubUc  health. 

"Inspection  of  Premlaea 

"(b)  Every  establishment  in  any  State 
registered  with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  Inflection 
pursuant  to  section  704. 

"Foreign  Establishments 

"(1)  Any  establishment  within  any  foreign 
country  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  proc- 
essing, packing,  labeling  or  storage  of  any 
food  shall  be  permitted  to  register  under  this 
section  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary."  Such  regulations  shall  re- 
quire each  estabUshment  to  provide  the  In- 
formation required  by  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  6.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph   (p)    the  following: 

"(q)  The  failure  to  register  as  required  by 
section  411.". 

Sbc.  6.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  la  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (n)   the  foUowlng: 

"(o)  If  it  is  offered  for  sale  or  transferred 
from  an  establlsliment  which  is  required  by 
section  411  (s)  to  register,  but  which  has  not 
so  registered  under  section  411.". 

Sac.  7.  Section  801(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "subsection  (b)  of  section  510 
and  shall  request  that  If  any"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sections  411  (1)  and  610  (1) 
and  shaU  request  that  If  any  food  or". 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
4,  6  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  la  enacted,  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  with- 
in ninety  days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  proposed  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  section  411  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  AN 
AMENDBbCENT 

AlCXNBlCKIfT  NO.  44S  TO  8.  ISSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hakt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  448  to  the  bill  (S.  1866) 
to  provide  increases  in  certain  annuities 
payable  under  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  "HEAR- 
ING AIDS  AND  THE  OLDER  AMER- 
ICAN' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Interests  of  the 
Elderly,  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  will 
conduct  hearings  on  September  10  and  11 
on  "Hearing  Aids  and  the  Older  Amer- 
ican" in  room  1318,  Dirksen  Office 
Building. 

t 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1005  AND 
S.  1063 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold  a 
hearing  Thursday,  September  13,  on 
S.  1005  and  S.  1063,  bills  relating  to  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  hesuing  will 
begin  at  9  a.m.  in  room  324,  Russell 
Office  Building.  Oral  presentations  will 
be  limited  to  10  minutes  with  the  privi- 
lege of  filing  longer  statements.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


N01TCE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  BHTfl  TO 
REDUCE  SMALL  BUSINESS  PAPER- 
WORK AND  RESOLUTION  ON  FED- 
ERAL USE  OF  ECONOMY  CARS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  the  committee  will  hold 
3  days  of  hearings  on  S.  200  and  8. 1812. 
bills  designed  to  reduce  the  paperwork 
burden  of  small  business,  and  a  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  to 
limit  the  use  of  limousines  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  require  Federal  agencies 
to  use  economy  cars. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  12,  and  13.  1973.  In  room  3302, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  and  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m. 

The  committee  will  welcome  state- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings.   

NOnCE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  1388 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold  a 
hearing  Thursday,  September  27,  on  S. 
1388,  a  bill  to  establish  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram of  animal  health  research.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  in  room  324, 
Russell  Office  Building.  Oral  presenta- 
tions will  be  limited  to  10  minutes  with 
the  privilege  of  filing  longer  statements. 
Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  contact 
the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  INVESTIGATIVE  HEAR- 

incjS-^uveniles  and  jails 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  beginning  its  hearings 
to  investigate  the  extent,  necessity  and 
conditions  of  the  detention,  in  jail  and 
detention  facilities,  of  Juveniles. 

The  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
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September  10  and  11,  1973,  at  10  ajn., 
In  room  2228  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  foUowing  witnesses  have  been 
scheduled  to  testify  on  September  10: 
Prof.  Rosemary  Sarri.  project  co-direc- 
tor. National  Assessment  of  Juvenile  Cor- 
rections, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  accompanied 
by  formerly  jailed  youths;  Superintend- 
ent Louis  S.  Aytch,  PiiUadelplua  Coiinty 
Prisons,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  accompanied 
by  a  former  prison  inmate;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Lois  G.  Forer,  Municipal  Court, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Witnesses  scheduled  to 
testify  on  September  11  are:  Prof.  Philip 
O.  Zimbardo,  department  of  psychology, 
Stanford  University.  Stanford,  Calif.,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Carlo  Fresco tt,  proj- 
ect consultant  and  former  prison  inmate; 
Prof.  Peter  Smith,  school  of  law.  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md..  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Ken  Witherspoon,  a  psy- 
chology student  and  participant  in  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  study  of  the  Baltimore 
Lock-Up;  Sid  Ross,  editorial  consultant 
to  Parade  magazine,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
and  Sheriff  Kenneth  Preadmore,  Mason, 
Mich.,  representing  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OUR  SYSTEM  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  recent  article 
syndicated  by  its  author,  David  Broder, 
to  newspapers  across  the  coimtry,  in- 
cluding the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  re- 
garding the  danger  to  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice, from  the  use  of  anonymous  "leaked" 
information.  Our  system  of  justice  theo- 
retically holds  that  any  man  is  innocent 
until  proven  giillty  in  a  court  of  law. 
Yet,  the  reputation  of  a  person,  of  high 
station  or  low,  can  be  severely  damaged 
by  published  information  that  is  im- 
properly "leaked"  from  official  or  ap- 
pointed investigative  bodies.  We  have  re- 
cently witnessed  a  number  of  such 
"leaks"  that  have  deplorably  tarnished 
the  image  of  many  people — before  they 
have  even  been  charged  with  any  wrong- 
doing by  any  official  of  the  law,  or  by 
secret  grand  Jury. 

I  deeply  respect  and  support  a  free 
press,  but  I  think  Mr.  Broder  in  his  ar- 
ticle, makes  some  valid  observations  and 
has  done  a  great  service  toward  protect- 
ing our  system  of  justice  and  the  rights 
of  individuals,  upon  which  this  great  Na- 
tion was  foimded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Broder's  article  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XTsx  OF  Leaks  Pkkils  Jouknausm's  Stanoasos 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Washington. — A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  In 
commenting  on  the  President's  last  formal 
speech  on  Watergate,  the  Washington  Post 
edltorlaUy  criticized  "the  curiously  detached 
status — almost  that  of  bemused  spectator — 
which  Mr.  Nixon  skssiuned  for  himself."  It 
was  "this  studied  sense  of  remoteness,"  the 
editorial  said,  that  stripped  all  conviction 
from  his  statements  deploring  the  transgres- 
sions committed  by  thoee  In  his  employ. 

^That  editorial  came  to  mind  last  week  when 
looking  at  the  way  leading  newspapers  han- 


dled Vice  President  Agnew's  complaint  that 
there  was  an  effort  "to  Indict  me  In  the  press" 
through  calculated  Justice  Department  leaks 
of  kickback  aUegatlons.  now  being  investi- 
gated by  a  federal  prosecutor  and  grand  jury 
In  Baltimore. 

Talk  about  curious  detachment  and  a  stud- 
led  sense  of  remoteness:  My  favorite  edito- 
rialists acted  as  if  they  had  no  kinship  to 
the  newspapers  where  these  leaks  had  ap- 
peared. 

My  own  beloved  Post,  which  on  Aug.  16  re- 
ported that  "Informed  sources"  said  several 
Maryland  contractors  had  told  the  prosecu- 
tors of  personal  cash  payments  to  Agnew, 
editorialized  rather  grandly  that  "...  the 
vice  president  Is  weU  wlthtn  his  rights  to 
be  powerfully  annoyed.  .  .  ." 

Our  friends  across  town  at  the  Washington 
Star-News,  which  on  Aug.  13  cited  "reliable 
sources"  as  the  basis  for  a  simUar  story,  now 
said  editorially:  "The  vice  president  Is  en- 
tirely correct  In  insisting  that  the  Justice 
Department  .  .  .  find  and  stop  the  many 
sources  of  leaked  Information  .  .  ." 

And  the  mighty  New  York  Times,  which  on 
Aug.  16  named  "sources  close  to  the  Investi- 
gation" as  buttressing  its  version  of  the  pay- 
off allegations,  editorialized:  "Vice  President 
Agnew  has  every  right  to  complain  that  his 
constitutional  rights  are  being  violated  by 
leaks  attributed  to  'Justice  Department 
sources'  .  .  ." 

There  hasn't  been  such  a  suspiciously  con- 
spicuous display  of  civic  virtue  since  a  San 
Francisco  madam  led  her  strmg  of  girls  to 
the  Red  Cross  blood  bank  during  World  War 
n. 

AU  three  papers  washed  their  hands  of  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  publishing  the  "leaks"  by 
quoting  Mr.  Agnew's  own  statement  that  "the 
blame  must  rest  with  those  who  give  this 
information  to  the  press." 

But  that  rationalization  works  only  If  those 
of  us  In  Journalism  are  going  to  set  a  lower 
standard  for  ourselves  than  the  law  applies 
to  pawn  shc^  owners  when  It  orders  them 
not  to  "fence"  stolen  goods. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  press 
ovight  to  be  wary  of  "fencing"  leaked  Infor- 
mation from  criminal  investigations.  For 
one  thing,  the  great  lesson  we  were  supposed 
to  have  learned  from  the  McCarthy  area  was 
that  responsible  Journalism  requires  that  ac- 
cusations against  Individuals  not  be  deliv- 
ered naked  to  the  reader  but  be  presented 
with  due  regard  to  the  motives  and  ciedl- 
bUlty  of  the  accuser. 

The  "sources  close  to  the  mvestlgatlon" 
evasion  makes  this  Impossible.  If  the  sources 
are.  as  Agnew  suspects,  on  the  government 
side,  one  has  to  wonder  why  a  prosecutor 
with  a  genuinely  strong  case  would  risk  it 
by  premature  publicity  that  could  easily  get 
him  thrown  out  of  court. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  No.  2  man  in 
the  Justice  Department  says,  the  sources  are 
"close  to  the  investigation"  because  they  are 
the  very  contractors  who  are  under  mves- 
tlgatlon, or  their  lawyers,  then  the  reader 
should  be  told  the  mudballs  hitting  Agnew 
are  coming  from  that  direction. 

Those  who  "fence"  leaked  Information  for- 
get that  we  as  Journalists  have  just  as  much 
stake  In  the  probity  of  the  crinUnal  justice 
system  as  any  other  citizens.  A  whUe  back, 
several  hundred  American  newspapers  pub- 
lished Jack  Anderson's  columns  containing 
verbatim  excerpts  of  Watergate  grand  Jury 
testimony.  The  rationalization  one  heard 
from  editors  was  that  "somebody's  going  to 
publish  it,  whether  I  do  or  not." 

Not  a  single  editor  I  know  argued  that  the 
grand  Jury  system  could  survive  repeated  dis- 
closure of  confidential  testimony.  Not  a  single 
editor  contended  that  the  rights  of  accused 
persona  can  be  protected  If  accusations  made 
m  that  nonadversary  forum  are  publicized. 
Nonetheless,  the  leaked  testimony  was  pub- 
lished— and  to  hell  with  the  consequences. 

Now  Time  magazme.  with  its  vast  clrcula- 


tkm,  has  told  Ita  readers  that  unnamed 
"Justice  Department  officials"  believe  Ag- 
new's Indictment  is  "inevitable,"  despite  the 
fact  that  the  prosecutor  says  not  one  sclntUla 
of  evidence  has  yet  been  given  to  the  grand 
jury,  which  alone  can  determine  that  ques- 
tion. What  does  that  imply  about  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice?  It  Implies  that  some  Jour- 
nals, at  least,  think  It  is  a  farce  and  a  fraud. 

By  trafficking  in  such  leaked  Information, 
the  press  has  made  a  third  error.  It  has  be- 
gun to  accept  and  to  propagate  the  thor- 
oughly un-American  notion  that  some  peo- 
ple— namely,  prominent  politicians — are 
guUty  untU  proven  innocent. 

If  that  seems  exaggerated,  jxist  consider 
what  the  reaction  would  have  been  if  Time 
had  announced  that  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials had  decided.  In  advance  of  any  grand 
Jury,  that  Agnew's  Indictment  must  be  con- 
sidered "Impossible." 

Instead  of  Agnew  being  the  lone  oom- 
plamant,  as  he  is  today,  the  air  would  be 
flUed  with  cries  of  mdignatlon.  Why?  Be- 
cause much  of  the  press  and  pubUc  has 
come  to  believe,  first,  that  a  prejudgment  of 
guUt  is  proper  for  a  politician  and,  second, 
that  a  prejudgment  of  Innocence  must  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  political  fix. 

In  this  climate,  what  we  need  from  our 
leading  newspapers  Is  not  an  attitude  of 
lofty  detachment,  but  the  reassertlon  of  some 
fundamental  truths. 

One  truth  Is  that  Splro  Agnew  Is  Innocent. 
He  is  Innocent  (and  not  Just  presumed  In- 
nocent) becavise  he  shares  with  you  and  me 
the  blessing  of  citizenship  In  a  country  which, 
thank  God,  decided  200  years  ago  that  the 
burden  of  proving  any  one  of  us  guilty  falls 
entirely  on  the  state,  through  a  deliberately 
laborious  process  of  indictment,  prosecution 
and  conviction  at  public  trial  m  a  court  of 
law. 

And  that  Is  a  process  in  which  the  press 
Interferes,  not  only  at  Its  own  perU,  but  at 
hazard  to  the  most  Important  of  everyone's 
fundamental  rights. 


PORMEK  REPRESENTATIVE  WESLEY 
A.   D'EWART 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  it 

was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  from 
Montana  this  week  of  the  death  of  for- 
mer Representative,  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart. 
Wesley  D'Ewart  was  a  friend  and  a  col- 
league for  many  years  and  had  an  illus- 
trious career  both  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  in  his  home  State  of  Montana.  Con- 
gressman D'Ewart  began  his  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Montana 
and  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  special  election  in 
1945.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  developed 
a  warm  working  relationship  with  the 
new  Congressman  from  my  State.  Until 
1953,  we  worked  closely  together  in  the 
House  on  matters  of  importance  and 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  Big  Sky 
Country. 

Although  we  were  of  diCferent  political 
affiliations,  Wes  D'E>ivart  never  let  this 
interfere  in  his  desire  to  give  fair  rep- 
resentation to  the  people  of  our  State. 
At  the  end  of  his  House  career  in  1955, 
he  moved  to  an  administrative  post  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and.  in 
1958,  he  returned  to  his  beloved  Montana 
where  he  remained  active  in  State  politics 
and  as  a  prominent  businessman.  Wes 
D'Ewart  was  especially  effective  in  the 
areas  of  importance  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  Mtxitana.  He  was  a  champion 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  and. 
at  his  retirement,  was  a  senior  member 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee.  Rep- 
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resentative  D'Ewart  lived  a  long  and  full 
life  and  Montana  is  better  off  for  his 
long  and  devoted  service.  Mrs.  Mansfield 
Joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  D'Ewart  family  at  this  time. 


THE  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Congress  has  returned  from  its  sunx- 
mer  recess,  I  would  like  to  remind  this 
body  of  the  pressing  needs  of  an  equal- 
ly important  segment  of  our  population 
that  has  also  Just  returned  from  recess: 
the  Nation's  schoolclilldren. 

Specifically,  I  urge  speedy  action  on 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill,  HJl. 
8619.  which  contains  the  fimding  au- 
thority for  the  school  milk  program.  Al- 
though the  House  Conferees  have  not  yet 
been  appointed  they  should  be  promptly 
and  our  able  colleagues  must  do  their 
utmost  to  insure  that  the  differences  in 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  are  re- 
solved justly  and  quicldy. 

The  school  milk  program  is  vital  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren, particularly  those  of  poor  families 
that  may  not  receive  their  necessary  nu- 
tritional requirements  at  home.  The  Sen- 
ate has  recognized  the  program's  impor- 
tance by  increasing  the  appropriation 
from  a  scant  $25  million  requested  by  the 
President  to  $97  million,  a  level  at  which 
the  program  can  fimction  adequately. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Conferees  to  press  for 
retention  of  this  necessary  funding,  and 
to  report  the  bill  out  of  conference  at  the 
earliest  feasible  time. 

The  New  York  Times  last  Sunday  wrote 
an  editorial  on  precisely  this  point.  That 
item  alerts  us  all  to  the  vital  need  for  an 
immediate  solution.  I  ftsk  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  editorlsd  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  urge  my  Senate  and 
House  colleagues  to  give  it  that  utmost 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

llnjC    FOB   CHnjMUOf 

When  schools  open  across  the  coimtry  this 
week,  more  than  forty  mUllon  chUdren  wlU 
find  no  mUk  on  their  lunch  trays,  unless  local 
communities  or  their  parents  pick  up  the  tab. 
The  Federal  subsidy,  which  amounted  to  $96 
mlUlon  last  year,  has  for  the  moment  been 
wiped  out — a  victim  of  President  Nixon's 
budget  slashing  and  of  an  unresolved  conflict 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  President's  budget  requested  only  $36 
mUllon  for  the  mUk  program,  a  $70  mUUon 
reduction  and  Just  enough  to  provide  mUk 
for  the  approximately  six  mUllon  cbUdren  In 
schools  without  lunch  programs.  WhUe  the 
House  went  along  with  the  President's  cut- 
back, the  Senate  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  $97  mUIlon.  UntU  House-Senate  conferees 
arrive  at  a  compromise,  there  wiU  be  no  sub- 
sidized milk  for  school  lunches.  In  schools 
that  have  no  liinch  programs,  the  Agriculture 
Department  wUl  contmue  to  provide  children 
with  milk  by  using  leftover  funds  for  day- 
care centers  and  camps. 

The  l^we  m  the  general  school  mUk  sub- 
sidy comes  at  the  worst  possible  time — when 
the  price  of  milk  and  most  other  food  has 
risen  to  record  levels.  Many  children  wUI  be 
getting  less  milk  at  home  because  of  the 
squeeze  on  famUy  budgets,  thus  making  Its 
availabUlty  In  school  doubly  Important  to 
their  over-aU  nutrition. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  is  also  the 
threat  of  a  sertoxis  shortfall  \n  the  amount 


of  Oovemment-donated  food  available  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  Many  former  surplus 
Items  are  now  on  the  scarcity  list.  In  addi- 
tion, some  food  companies,  which  bad  been 
eager  to  get  the  schools'  lunch  business  when 
supply  exceeded  demand,  are  now  delaying 
acceptance  of  local  school  board  contracts  in 
the  expectation  of  getting  more  lucrative 
customers  later  on. 

Contrary  to  the  self-congratulatory  folk- 
lore of  America  as  a  cbUd-centered  society. 
Congress  shows  no  sense  of  urgency  about 
preventing  children  from  becoming  victims 
of  the  adult  world's  preoccupation  with  prof- 
Its  and  budget-cutting.  The  conferees  have 
acted  irresponsibly  in  delaying  action  beyond 
the  opening  of  school.  It  Is  now  up  to  both 
houses,  as  soon  as  Congress  returns  this  week, 
to  press  for  an  appropriation  adequate  to 
assure  tiiat  mUk  will  not  be  taken  away 
from  ChUdren. 


1973— THE  YEAR  FOR  FINAL  PAS- 
SAGE OF  STRONG  AND  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE PENSION   LEGISLAITON 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President.  Just  2 
weeks  ago  the  Depculments  of  Treasury 
and  Labor  released  a  Joint  study  which 
indicated  that  during  1972  alone  more 
than  15.000  pension  plan  participants  lost 
retirement  benefits  because  their  pension 
plans  terminated  with  insufficient  assets 
to  meet  all  plan  obligations.  These  losses 
amoimted  to  more  than  $40  million  in 
anticipated  retirement  mcomes.  Several 
thousand  of  these  victims  of  pension  plan 
terminations  actually  lost  their  entire 
earned  pension,  every  single  cent  of  it. 
For  these  individuals,  the  colli^sse  of 
their  retirement  plan  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  100  percent  of  their  hard  earned  pen- 
sion. 

Based  upon  this  study  we  can  antici- 
pate that  over  a  10-year  period  more 
than  150,000  American  workingmen  and 
wcHnen  wHl  see  promised  pension  benefits 
vanish — benefits  that  had  been  earned 
through  years  of  long,  hard  labor. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  drama- 
tically highlight  the  need  for  immediate 
congressional  approval  of  strong  and 
comprehensive  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion such  as  S.  1179,  the  Bentsen  pension 
reform  biU.  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  S.  4, 
the  Williams-Javits  pension  reform  bill, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  Both  of  these  bills  con- 
tain reasonable  standards  of  vesting, 
funding,  termination  insurance  and  port- 
ability to  protect  the  pension  rights  of 
the  American  worker.  The  provisions  of 
these  bills  were  carefully  selected  to  safe- 
guard the  retirement  lieneflts  of  our 
workingmen  and  wcHnen  while  avoiding 
the  imposition  of  unreasonable  costs  on 
employers. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  private 
pension  plans  across  the  country  have 
performed  very  well  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases.  The  objectives  of  these  major 
legislative  proposals  are  to  eliminate 
some  aberrations  m  our  private  retire- 
ment system  and  to  prevent  some  in- 
dividuals from  taking  advantage  of  their 
employees.  The  purpose  of  pension  legis- 
lation is  not  to  establish  an  ideal  pen- 
sion plan  but  rather  to  set  up  certain 
minimum  standards  to  avoid  plan 
abuses.  One  must  remember  that  a  pen- 
sion plan  can  always  be  more  generous 
than  the  minimum  standards  legislated 


by  Congress.  It  is  important  that  Con- 
gress not  make  these  standards  so  tough 
that  we  actually  discourage  the  installa- 
tion of  new  plans  and  thereby  prevent 
those  workers  who  do  not  now  par- 
ticipate m  private  retirement  plans  from 
ever  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  I  have  re- 
cited from  the  Joint  Treasury-Lalwr  De- 
partment study  represent  far  more  than 
a  list  of  nimibers  compiled  for  a  Govern- 
ment report.  These  statistics  represent 
real  humtui  tragedies  for  the  unfortu- 
nate workers  who  were  victims  of  plan 
terminations. 

The  loss  of  hard-earned  retirement 
benefits  was  certainly  a  personal  tragedy 
for  workers  like  Stephen  Duane,  Thomas 
litchko  and  Olaf  Anderson  who  de- 
scribed their  experience  before  a  congres- 
sional committee. 

Stephen  Duane  worked  at  a  New  Jer- 
sey warehouse  for  32  years  during  which 
time  he  was  accumulating  a  pension. 
The  warehouse  w£is  closed  down  in  1970 
and  Stephen  Duane  lost  his  Job.  He  was 
51  years  old  at  the  time.  However,  this 
was  4  years  short  of  his  company's  mini- 
mum pension  age  and  as  a  result  he  lost 
all  of  his  pension  rights.  Despite  32  years 
of  service,  during  which  time  he  was 
earning  a  pension,  Stephen  Duane  re- 
ceived absolutely  no  pension. 

The  experience  of  Thomas  IJtchko.  a 
father  of  five,  is  equally  tragic.  Mr.  Litch- 
ko had  been  employed  by  the  same  Penn- 
sylvania corporation  for  20  years  during 
which  time  he  was  earning  a  pension.  In 
the  spring  of  1972 — when  Mr.  Litchko 
was  39  years  old — his  company  closed 
down  and  he  was  informed  that  he  bad 
no  vested  rights,  that  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  any  pension  whatsoever.  Under 
the  provisions  of  his  pension  plan  an  em- 
ployee hsui  to  reach  the  age  of  40  before 
he  would  receive  any  vested  rights, 
niomas  Litchko  was  only  1  year  short 
of  vesting  and  consequently  lost  20  years 
worth  of  accumulated  pensions. 

The  experience  of  Olaf  Anderson  of 
Piiiladelphia  provides  yet  another  tragic 
illustration  of  a  victim  of  a  pensi(m  plan 
termination.  After  working  for  the  same 
company  for  48  years  he  retired  in  1970 
and  began  to  receive  a  pension  of  $100  a 
month.  However,  the  ccHnpany  pension 
plan  was  terminated  in  1971  and  Mr.  An- 
derson now  receives  no  pension  at  all.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  company 
provided  its  employees  with  a  booklet 
describing  the  pension  plan.  The  booklet 
informed  the  employees  that: 

You  can  look  forward  to  retirement  with 
peace  of  mind  knowing  that  under  the  plan 
there  wUl  be  a  pension  check  m  the  mall  to 
you  from  the  company  every  month  tar  life. 

The  occurrence  of  coimtless  human 
tragedies  such  as  these  prompted  me  to 
introduce  my  own  pension  reform  bill, 
S.  1179,  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  more  than  6 
years  since  an  mteragency  task  force  of 
the  Federal  Government,  consisting  of 
experts  from  the  Departments  of  Treas- 
ury and  Labor,  recommended  legislation 
which  would  guarantee  that  all  Ameri- 
can workers  actually  receive  the  pension 
benefits  that  they  have  earned  through 
years  of  long,  hard  labor.  Very  shortly, 
the  full  Senate  will  begin  consideraticm 
of  landmark  pension  legislation  which 
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hopefully  will  end,  once  and  for  all,  the 
tragic  losses  of  pension  benefits  that 
have  occurred  all  too  frequently  in  the 
past. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  once  again  approved  the 
WUIiams-Javits  pension  reform  bill.  S.  4. 
This  bill  represents  the  culmination  of 
years  of  dedicated  eCfort  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  committee. 
Also  this  year  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee approved  the  Bentsen  pension  re- 
form bill,  S.  1179,  with  some  revisions. 

Although  there  are  some  differences 
between  the  Bentsen  and  the  Willlams- 
Javits  bills,  I  am  very  confident  that 
these  differences  can  be  resolved  so  that 
the  Senate  can  quickly  pass  strong  and 
comprehensive  pension  legislation  in  the 
very  near  future. 

When  I  introduced  S.  1179  last  March 
I  opened  my  floor  remarks  by  stating 
that  reform  of  America's  private  retire- 
ment system  Is  "one  of  the  domestic 
issues  that  must  receive  top  priority  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress."  I  repeat  that 
statement  today  and  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  approve  final  pension  leg- 
islation this  year.  Each  year  that  we 
delay  enacting  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion thousands  of  American  workers  wlU 
see  their  dreams  of  a  retirement  income 
shattered.  This  must  be  prevented  by 
acting  now. 

I  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  we 
will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  1973  as 
the  year  Congress  approved  landmark 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  abuses  in 
America's  private  retirement  system. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  while  legislation  is  essential  to 
safeguard  the  pension  rights  of  those 
Americans  who  currently  participate  in 
private  retirement  plans.  Congress  must 
give  equal  attention  to  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  who  do  not  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  any  retire- 
ment plan.  It  is  discriminatory  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  special  tax  benefits  for 
participants  of  private  retirement  plans 
while  totally  denying  any  tax  benefits 
to  the  tens  of  millions  of  workers  who 
presently  do  not  participate  in  these 
plans. 

When  I  first  introduced  S.  1179  this  bill 
included  provisions  to  offer  a  tax  Incen- 
tive to  encourage  individuals  who  do  not 
now  participate  in  retirement  plans  to 
set  aside  a  portion  of  their  current  in- 
come for  retirement  savings.  This  con- 
cept has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Under  S.  1179  any 
individual  who  is  not  an  active  partici- 
pant in  a  qualified  retirement  plan  will 
be  permitted  to  make  tax  deductible  con- 
tributions of  up  to  $1,000  a  year  toward 
his  own  qualified  retirement  plan.  Hope- 
fully, this  will  encourage  Americans  to 
save  for  their  own  retirement  security. 


WARREN  C.  GRIMES 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  September 
26  marks  the  75th  birthday  of  one  of 
Ohio's  foremost  citizens,  Warren  C. 
Orimes  of  Urbana,  and  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Orimes  Manufacturing 
Co.  he  f  oimded. 


Mr.  Orimes'  achievements  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  his  philanthropic  activi- 
ties in  support  of  worthy  social  and  pub- 
lic causes  are  indeed  noteworthy. 

Bom  September  26,  1898,  Mr.  Orimes 
was  left  fatherless  early  in  life  and  was 
raised  in  a  Tiffin,  Ohio,  orphanage. 

In  his  youth,  the  pressures  of  earning 
a  living  to  sustain  liimself  forced  Mr. 
Orimes  to  drop  out  of  high  school,  so  he 
went  to  Detroit  and  got  a  job  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

His  electrical  wizardry  was  soon  recog- 
nized and  he  got  liis  big  chance  when  he 
was  asked  to  design  lights  for  the  Ford 
tri-motor  airplane. 

With  that  experience,  he  returned  to 
Ohio  in  the  early  1930's,  rented  a  garage 
in  Urbana,  and  started  the  Orimes 
Manufactiuing  Co.  with  a  single  em- 
ployee. 

After  some  lean  times,  he  was  awarded 
Federal  approval  for  the  red  and  green 
navigation  lights  that  still  wink  from  the 
wings  of  aircraft  throughout  the  world. 

Orimes  Manufacturing  Co.  today  is  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of  spe- 
cialized transportation  lighting  equip- 
ment and  related  electronic  systems. 
Over  6,000  different  lighting  and  inte- 
grated electronic  items  are  produced  for 
a  worldwide  market  by  more  than  1,000 
employees,  the  largest  single  work  force 
in  the  Urbana  area. 

Over  the  years,  Warren  Grimes  has 
been  active  in  building  his  home  com- 
munity and  the  State  of  Ohio,  serving  as 
Urbana's  mayor  and  as  a  member  of 
various  State  commissions,  including  the 
State  aviation  board,  oq  which  he  served 
as  chairman. 

In  1961.  he  was  honored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Schools  and  Colleges  Association, 
Inc.,  when  he  received  the  Horatio  Alger 
Award  granted  to  persons  whose  careers 
exemplify  the  results  of  individual  initia- 
tive, hard  work,  honesty,  and  adherence 
to  traditional  American  ideals.  He  also 
holds  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
engineering  in  aeronautics  from  Bowling 
Green  State  University. 

His  philanthropic  contributions  are 
many.  He  has  provided  perpetual  scticdar- 
ships  to  Ohio  State  University  for  a  de- 
serving boy  and  girl  from  each  Urbana 
high  school  graduating  class,  spear- 
headed fimdraising  drives  for  worthy 
social  causes  including  the  construction 
of  the  Urbana  Mercy  Memorial  Hospital. 

For  all  his  many  contributions  to  the 
aircraft  Industry  in  America,  to  his  com- 
munity. State  and  Nation,  and  to  his 
fellow  man.  I  take  pleasure  in  recogniz- 
ing Mr.  Grimes  on  the  occasion  of  his 
75th  birthday  and  the  40th  anniversary 
of  his  imirartant  business  enterprise. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention comes  from  the  American  Bar 
Association.  But  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  the  ABA's  position  should  not 
be  given  too  much  weight. 

First  of  all,  the  organization  was 
closely  divided  on  this  question :  The  vote 
to  endorse  ratification  failed  by  a  mere 
four  votes.  This  shows  that  there  was  no 


overwhelming  objection  within  the  ABA 
to  the  convention. 

Second,  the  sections  of  the  ABA  most 
directly  concerned  with  the  treaty — that 
is,  the  standing  committee  on  world  or- 
der under  law;  and  the  sections  on  in- 
dividual rights  and  responsibilities: 
criminal  law;  and  Intematlcmal  and 
comparative  law — were  in  favor  of  rati- 
fication. 

And  last,  we  must  not  forget  that  It  is 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties 
that  are  submitted  to  it  by  the  Chief 
Executive.  Moreover,  we  cannot  allow 
the  ABA  to  substitute  its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  President  in  conducting  our 
foreign  affairs. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  ABA  opposi- 
tion to  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention must  be  taken  with  substantial 
reservations.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  Senate's  failure  to  act 
favorably  on  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  without  any  further 
delay. 

MULTrNATTONAL  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  final  few  days  of  our  frenetic 
rush  to  recess.  I  fear  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  may  have  allowed  a  series  of 
articles  In  the  August  Issue  of  Fortune 
to  pass  them  by.  These  articles  offer  an 
excellent  discussion  of  multinational 
corr)orations  and  the  myths  and  realities 
associated  with  them. 

As  I  reviewed  these  articles.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  they  do,  In  fact,  go 
far  to  dissipating  the  "dense  clouds  of 
misunderstanding"  that  the  authors  cite 
as  having  hovered  mlasmlcally  over  our 
debate  on  multinationals.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  debate  surroimding  multination- 
als during  recent  months  has.  I  fear, 
generated  substantially  more  heat  than 
light — much  clearer  evidence  of  adren- 
alin flow  thsm  thought. 

In  an  effort  to  transform  some  of  this 
heat  into  light,  allow  me  to  suggest  that 
each  of  us  would  be  well  served  by  a 
careful  study  of  these  articles.  Granted, 
this  brief  a  review  of  multinationals  can- 
not— and  does  not — masquerade  as  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  situation. 

These  articles  do  provide  a  better- 
than-average  review  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  multinational  corporations — the 
benefits  that  we  as  a  Nation  derive  from 
their  operations,  the  failings  they  evi- 
dence from  time  to  time  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  the  negative  side  eff^ts  some- 
times felt  as  a  result  of  well-intentioned 
imdertaldngs  on  the  part  of  multina- 
tional corporations. 

There  are  those  in  the  Nation  who 
stiggest  that  we  should  apologize  for  the 
existence  of  multinational  corporations. 
Others  suggest  that  multinationals 
should  be  thoroughly  bled  in  the  finest 
medieval  tradition  In  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  by  so  doing  all  of  our  national 
economic  ills  might  be  cured.  Still  others 
would  urge  that  we  blindly  extoll  their 
virtues. 

To  all  of  these  voices,  I  say  no. 

Rather,  let  us  seek  to  understand  the 
nature  of  multinational  corporations — 
warts  and  all — and  then  proceed  to  ad- 
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dress  such  problems  as  they  do  repre- 
sent in  an  atmosphere  of  enlighten- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

MULTnfAlIOHAL  COKPOIATIONS  DT  A  TOTTOH 

New  World 
The  several  thousand  UjS.  companies  that 
have  substantial  direct  Investments  abroad, 
and  that  are  today  caUed  "multinational," 
have  been  enveloped  in  dense  clouds  of  mls- 
imderstandlng  almost  from  the  time  the 
word  came  into  vogue  about  a  dozen  years 
ago.  The  companies  have  for  years  been  per- 
ceived as  large  and  predatory.  Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber's  famous  dictum  that  the 
world's  great  industrial  powers  would  soon 
Include  "American  industry  in  E\uope" 
seemed  to  many  anxious  Europeans  a  bril- 
liant perception  of  an  Irreelatlble  new  reality. 
Most  Judgments  In  the  U£.  have  been  less 
extravagant;  even  so,  they  have  generally 
taken  It  for  granted  that  the  multinational 
companies  represent  an  awesome  new  force 
In  world  business  and  wUl  continue  to  ex- 
pand dynamically.  To  the  U.S.  labor  move- 
ment, which  has  been  the  companies'  most 
persistent  critic,  their  power  and  autonomy 
have  appeared  self-evident. 

Against  this  background,  some  findings 
q>read  through  this  Issue  of  Fortune  may 
come  as  something  of  a  surprise.  The  central 
finding,  as  this  article  wUl  deUU.  Is  that 
multinational  corporations  are  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  consolidation;  their 
growth  rates  will  be  decelerating  in  the  years 
ahead.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  confront  some  rather  serious  management 
problems  that  have  to  some  extent  been 
swept  under  the  rug  during  the  years  of 
rapid  expansion.  Some  of  these  management 
problems  will  be  discernible  In  the  articles 
that  follow  on  multinational  companies' 
pecvUUr  tax  problems,  their  money-manage- 
ment techniques,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  In  addition, 
this  is  a  report  on  the  special  problems  of 
one  large  multinational  company. 

For  almost  a  quarter-century  now,  TJ.S.- 
based  multinational  companies  have  been 
expanding  their  overseas  Inveatmenta  at  a 
breathtaking  rate  of  about  10  percent  a  year. 
Despite  this  remarkably  durable  trend,  the 
forecast  of  a  slowdown  can  now  be  made  with 
some  confidence.  For  most  of  the  postwar 
period,  two  major  pressures  led  the  com- 
panies into  overseas  production.  Ray  W. 
Macdonald.  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Burroughs,  identifies  theae  pree- 
sures  succinctly:  "In  the  Fifties  the  basic 
reason  was  foreign  restrictions  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports. In  the  Sixties  the  basic  reason  was 
coat."  Neither  reason  seems  especially  com- 
pelling in  the  Seventies. 

The  industrial  countries  have  long  since 
dismantled  their  steepest  barriers  to  U.8. 
exports  and,  under  relentless  pressure  from 
Washington,  can  be  expected  to  eliminate 
nearly  all  the  remaining  obstacles  to  indus- 
trial trade  In  the  Seventies.  Even  nKire  im- 
portant, overseas  production  no  longer  looks 
particularly  chei^)  to  Americans:  wages  in 
nmny  European  countries  are  getting  close 
to  U.S.  levels.  And  the  revaluations  of  major 
European  currencies  and  the  Japanese  yen 
are  gradually  erasing  the  huge  dlSerenoes 
between  the  dollar  cost  of  producing  here 
and  in  other  countries.  Otto  Dax,  president 
of  Siemens  CJorp..  a  VS.  subsidiary  of  a  Oer- 
nian  multinational  company,  is  very  much 
aware  of  comparative  costs  these  days.  He 
remarked  recently:  "In  many  product  lines 
the  cost  of  production  In  Germany  Is  nearly 
as  high  as  in  the  United  States.  And  German 
costs  are  rising  much  more  rc^idly." 


It  Is  ironic  that.  Just  when  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  U.8.  multinational  companies  Is 
subsiding,  the  U.S.  labor  movement  has  en- 
tered the  hysterical  phase  of  its  long  cam- 
paign against  the  companies.  The  KTl,.- 
CJ.O.  recently  issued  a  statement  proclaim- 
ing that  multinational  operations  are  respon- 
sible for  "the  dimming  of  America":  they 
are  said  to  have  emptied  XJS.  factories  and 
given  away  UB.  technology.  The  federation 
beUeves  the  companies  are  rapidly  turning 
the  greatest  Industrial  power  into  "a  nation 
of  hamburger  stands." 

A    FAIAK    OBJBCTIVK 

The  unions  have,  accordingly,  sponsored 
legislation  that  would  impose  an  almost  con- 
fiscatory level  of  taxes  on  the  overseas  op- 
erations of  UJ9.  multinational  companies.  Al- 
though this  legislation  is  unlikely  to  pass  In 
the  form  proposed  by  the  A  JXi.-CI.O.,  there 
Is  considerable  sentiment  in  Congress  for 
curbing  foreign  Investment.  The  proclaimed 
objective  of  labor's  offensive  Is  to  save  an 
appreciable  number  of  U.S.  Jobs  that  are 
about  to  be  lost.  In  the  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  effect  on  Jobs  woiild  be  twinimRi 
The  legislation  would  serve  principally  to 
weaken  the  earning  power  of  overseas  invest- 
ments that  are  already  in  place.  This  earning 
power  is  a  major  matter:  by  1080  the  UB.  can 
expect  to  receive  an  annual  return  of  about 
S20  billion  In  dividends,  fees,  and  royalties 
from  foreign  investments. 

Given  the  Impact  of  labor's  argument  on 
so  many  Congressmen,  it  is  Important  to  be 
clear  about  Its  basic  premise.  The  argument 
assumes  that  the  companies  have  always  bad 
the  option  of  serving  foreign  markets  either 
from  the  U3.  or  from  overseas  facilities.  It  as- 
sumes further  that  businessmen  have  simply 
decided  to  go  abroad  because  the  profits  were 
higher  there.  Many  labor  spokesmen  contend 
that.  In  going  abroad,  the  companies  hurt  the 
UB.  in  two  distinct  ways.  First,  by  sending 
money  overseas  they  reduced  the  amount  of 
capital  available  in  the  UjS.  to  create  new 
Jobs  and  Improve  domestic  productivity.  And 
second,  the  companies'  activities  have  given 
birth  to  overseas  industries  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  come  into  existence.  Instead 
of  fighting  foreign  competition,  that  Is,  the 
multinational  companies  stand  tu:cused  of 
creating  and  training  it. 

In  fact,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  for- 
eign operations  of  TJB.  companies  have  si- 
phoned off  capital  that  might  have  helped 
create  Jobs  at  home.  In  principle,  to  be  sure 
foreign  Investment  usuaUy  takes  the  form  of 
an  outflow  of  XSB.  cash  that  provides  other 
countries  with  future  claims  against  UjB. 
resources.  As  these  claims  are  honored,  the 
UB.  must  export  more  goods  and  services 
than  It  otherwise  would  have;  and  when  our 
economy  Is  running  taut,  we  can  Increase  ex- 
ports only  by  reducing  domestic  consumption 
or  domestic  investment.  But  in  most  postwar 
years  the  economy  has  not  been  taut,  and 
there  have  been  unemployed  resources — in- 
cluding unemployed  workers — that  could  be 
used  to  help  create  those  additional  exports. 
Most  of  the  time,  accordingly,  our  foreign  In- 
vestments have  not  created  any  real  pressures 
to  reduce  domestic  Investment. 

HOAKOING    THE    CRn>8 

In  any  case,  investment  In  the  UB.  would 
be  curtailed  only  if  other  countries  actively 
used  their  dollars  to  bid  for  U.S.  resources. 
But  during  much  of  the  postwar  period,  a 
great  deal  of  the  U.S.  cash  that  fiowed  abroad, 
whether  for  private  Investment  or  govern- 
ment (e.g.,  military)  purposes,  was  never 
converted  into  UB.  goods.  Other  countries 
chose,  instead,  to  accumulate  large  doUar 
reserves,  representing  deferred  claims  on  UB. 
resources.  As  a  result  of  the  two  dollar  de- 
valuations, some  of  the  chips  held  abroad 
may  eventually  be  cashed  in,  but  not  im- 
mediately and  still  not  necessarily  under 
conditions  that  wlU  reduce  Investment  here. 


So  far.  at  least,  the  reality  about  those  dol- 
lars abroad  Is  that  other  countries  have 
shielded  the  UB.  economy  from  some  of  the 
potentially  undesirable  effects  that  the  union 
spokesmen  keep  citing. 

And  to  the  extent  that  overseas  ventures 
are  financed  with  foreign  money,  the  likeli- 
hood that  foreign  investment  has  displaced 
domestic  Investment  becomes  even  more  re- 
mote. During  the  postwar  period  a  stead  Uy 
increasing  proportion  of  U.S.  foreign  invest- 
ment has  been  financed  with  foreign  money. 
A  Department  of  Commerce  survey  for  the 
1857-59  period  found  that  only  about  26  per- 
cent of  the  funds  used  by  foreign  affiliates 
of  UB.  companies  came  from  their  parent 
companies.  From  1966  to  1970 — the  latest 
period  for  which  adequate  figures  are  avail- 
able— the  parents  supplied  only  about  16  per- 
cent of  their  affilUtes'  funds.  More  than  half 
of  the  money  was  Internally  generated,  l.e.. 
by  retained  earnings  and  depreciation,  and 
more  than  a  quarter  of  It  was  borrowed  over- 


If  multinational  companies  have  been 
scrimping  on  domestic  investment  in  order 
to  put  up  plants  overseas,  this  fact  would 
presumably  show  up  In  the  employment 
figures.  As  a  general  rule.  It  seems  clear,  the 
multinational  companies  dominate  the  UB. 
Industries  In  which  they  operate.  They  ac- 
count for  the  bulk  of  output  and  most  of  the 
research  and  development,  and  they  play  a 
leading  role  m  setting  prices.  In  brief,  they 
have  a  lot  more  "market  power"  than  most 
companies.  Thus  when  employment  is  de- 
clining, they  should  normally  retrench  less 
than  the  average  company.  But  If  labor's 
arguments  are  valid,  the  multinational  com- 
panies' margin  of  superiority  should  narrow 
greatly  in  periods  of  heavy  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  expand  In  periods  of  limited  for- 
eign Investment. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  FosTtmE  collected 
domestic  figures  from  seventeen  large  multi- 
national companies  that  were  carefully 
chosen  to  represent  a  cross  section  of  direct 
investors  abroad.  The  figures,  which  were  ad- 
Justed  to  take  Into  account  the  Impact  of 
mergers  on  employment  growth,  covered  the 
periods  1956-69  and  196&-69.  Investment 
activity  abroad  was  comparatively  light  In 
the  earlier  period,  quite  heavy  in  the  later 
period. 

From  1968  to  1969,  UB.  employment  in  the 
average  manufacturing  company  declined 
by  about  20  percent,  while  in  thoee  seven- 
teen multinational  companies  it  fell  by  only 
8  percent.  From  1988  to  1989,  employment 
in  the  average  manufacturing  company 
dropped  again,  this  time  by  about  2  percent. 
But  the  seventeen  multinational  companies 
Increased  their  UB.  employment  by  Just  over 
7  percent.  This  exercise  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, but  it  suggests  that  the  foreign  ac- 
tivities of  the  leading  UB.  companies  have 
had  little  impact  on  a  better-than-average 
record  of  Job  creation  at  home. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BXINO  I.OCAI, 

There  are  many  who  argue,  however,  that 
the  multinational  compantos  might  have 
done  even  better  at  creating  Jobs  In  the  UB. 
if  they  had  exported  their  products  rather 
than  their  plants.  Some  labor  spokesmen 
blame  the  seemingly  steady  decline  In  our 
share  of  world  exports  on  the  rise  of  U.S. 
overseas  production.  But  the  plain  fact  Is 
that  our  share  of  exports  began  falling  be- 
fore most  U.S.  companies  started  their  over- 
seas expansion.  It  deteriorated  about  as  much 
from  1962  to  1980  (when  the  value  of  our 
foreign  direct  Investment  Increased  by  less 
than  $20  billion)  as  It  did  from  i960  to  1970 
(when  the  value  of  our  investment  rose  by 
over  S45  billion) .  AU  of  which  suggests  that 
the  extent  of  foreign  investment  activity  has 
had  little  t>earlng  on  the  erosion  of  our  com- 
petitive position. 

Actually,  the  companies  that  went  multi- 
national had  no  real  cations  about  producing 
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overseas  or  exporting  from  the  VS.  Over- 
seas barriers  to  VS.  goods  were  once  al- 
most Impossible  to  hurdle,  and  governments 
threatened  to  build  still  higher  barriers  im- 
less  U.S.  companies  established  local  plants. 
Furthermore,  local  competitors  or  multi- 
national companies  based  in  other  countries 
would  have  used  these  barriers  to  their  own 
advantage  il  American  firms  had  not  seized 
the  opportunity  to  produce  locally. 

If  Procter  &  Gamble  had  not  gone  to  Al- 
geria, for  example,  Unilever  would  have  pre- 
empted the  local  soap  business.  If  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  had  not  gone  to  Britain,  Vlck- 
ers  might  today  be  that  country's  leading 
producer  of  bulldozers.  If  Squibb  had  not 
gone  to  Italy,  It  would  have  surrendered  the 
Italian  market  to  Hoffmann-La  Roche. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  multinational 
companies  moving  overseas  to  forestall  for- 
eign competition  would  be  applauded  for 
their  prescience  and  enterprise  rather  than 
denounced  for  leaving  home.  Indeed,  by  get- 
ting there  ahead  of  local  or  third-country 
competitors,  the  companies  have  actually 
stimulated  exports,  since  a  U.S.-owned  for- 
eign subsidiary  will  obviously  buy  more  raw 
materials  and  components  from  the  U.S.  than 
will  a  Oerman-  or  British-owned  subsidiary. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  some  companies 
went  abroad  early,  at  a  time  when  they  could 
■tin  have  exported  for  a  while.  For  example, 
Deere  began  making  farm  tractors  In  E^irope 
during  the  Fifties  In  order  to  move  Inside 
tariff  barriers  of  about  18  percent.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  the  company  might  have  been 
able  to  manufacture  In  the  U.S.  emd  tack  the 
tariff  on  to  its  European  selling  price.  Sales 
would  have  been  hurt  but  not  eliminated 
because  local  producers  were  not  then  strong 
enough  to  challenge  the  American  label. 

But  local  producers  soon  developed  Into 
very  active  competitors  and  would  no  doubt 
have  become  more  active  still  if  Deere  and 
other  U.S.  companies  had  not  arrived  on  the 
scene.  Says  fUlwood  Curtis.  Deere's  president: 
"If  the  U.S.  farm-tractor  companies  had  not 
taken  a  part  of  the  European  market.  Deutz 
In  Germany.  Flat  in  Italy,  and  Zet(»  In 
Czecboelovakla  would  now  be  challenging  ua 
not  only  In  their  home  markets,  but  also  In 
the  United  States."  In  other  words,  multi- 
national tractor  production  may  have  cost 
the  U.S.  some  Jobs  In  the  past,  but  it  la  now 
saving  the  Jobs  of  those  who  might  have  been 
laid  off  because  of  rising  Imports  of  ma- 
chinery. 

A  similar  thought  is  expressed  by  Bfacdon- 
ald  of  Burroughs:  "Our  overseas  operation 
slowed  down  the  growth  of  companies  like 
PhUlps,  Siemens,  CHlvettl,  Bull,  and  Tele- 
funken.  If  we  hadn't  been  over  there,  those 
companies  would  have  made  a  lot  more 
money,  would  have  greatly  expanded  their 
research  effort,  and  would  now  be  '"^^•'"g 
much  better  calculators,  accountmg  ma- 
chines, and  punch-card  systems.  As  a  result, 
the  U.S.  market  would  be  flooded  with  their 
products." 

WBKM  XirVXSTlCENT  REPLACES  TXADB 

From  another  point  of  view  as  well,  the 
logic  of  Investing  overseas  came  to  seem 
steadily  more  powerful  In  the  postwar  years. 
In  1949  a  total  of  thirty-one  countries  dras- 
tically devalued  their  currencies.  Britain. 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  devalued  by 
between  20  and  53  percent  relative  to  the 
dollar.  Although  it  was  not  at  all  evident  at 
the  time,  these  adjustments,  coupled  with  a 
second  French  devaluation  of  18  percent  in 
1958.  proved  excessive.  They  helped  topple 
the  dollar  from  its  position  as  the  world's 
soundest  currency.  In  the  Forties  and  Fifties, 
the  dollar  was  in  very  short  supply.  But  by 
the  early  Sixties,  the  supply  of  overseas  dol- 
lars had  increased  dramatically,  and  many 
observers  began  speaking  about  an  overval- 
ued dollar. 

At  this  point,  compaalaa  that  bad  em- 
braced an  exporting  ratber  than  o<vetaeas- 
productlon  strategy   might  have  been  in 


trouble.  Companies  baaed  In  a  country  with 
a  significantly  overvalued  currency  find  it 
difficult  to  export  because  their  costs  and 
prices,  expressed  In  foreign  currencies,  are 
artlflclally  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
companies  can  buy  more  foreign  assets  with 
a  given  amount  of  their  domestic  currency 
than  they  oould  have  tf  exchange  rates  were 
properly  aUgned.  In  consequence,  when  ex- 
change rates  are  overvalued.  Investment 
tends  to  substitute  for  trade. 

By  the  time  the  Common  Market  was 
created  m  1958,  many  European  producers 
were  already  in  a  position  to  enlarge  their 
market  shares  In  competition  with  the  ex- 
ports of  leading  American  companies.  The 
Common  Market  made  this  even  easier  by 
encouraging  the  construction  of  larger,  more 
efficient  plants  that  coTild  m«.TimiMi  econo- 
mies of  scale. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
chemical  Industry.  From  1960  to  1973.  the 
major  European  chemical  producers  vastly 
expanded  their  capacity  for  making  low- 
density  polyethylene,  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile and  widely  used  themoplastlcs.  Mont- 
edison Increased  its  capacity  from  35  million 
pounds  to  353  million  pounds;  Rhelnlsche 
Olefin werke  (ROW)  from  166  mllUon  to  990 
million  pounds:  and  Netherlands  States 
Minee  (DSM)  fnnn  18  mUllon  pounds  to  396 
million  pounds.  The  reaction  of  the  U.S. 
chemical  companies  is  tjrplfled  by  that  of 
Union  Carbide.  From  1951  to  1956,  Union  Car- 
blde'a  exports  of  chemicals  and  plastics  to 
Oontmental  Europe  bad  Increased  from  t4.5 
million  to  921.3  million.  But  in  the  late 
Fifties,  that  export  growth  began  to  level  off. 
Threatened  by  rapidly  expanding  local  com- 
petitors, company  executives  projected  fur- 
ther export  stagnation,  even  decline.  And  so 
Carbide  began  producing  low-density  poly- 
ethylene In  Belgium  in  1961  and  m  Sweden  In 
1963.  By  1973  both  plants  had  been  expanded 
to  more  than  thirteen  times  their  ralglnal 
capacity  of  about  30  million  pounds. 
LosDro  THE  coicFrmrvE  eikb 

By  the  mld-Slxtles,  the  leading  UJS.  ex- 
porters were  under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  do 
something  about  their  rising  wage  costs.  The 
Increasing  efficiency  of  foreign  competitors 
in  most  industries — computers  and  aero- 
space were  two  exceptions — had  wiped  out 
the  large  cost  advantage  once  enjoyed  by  the 
exporters.  Although  their  operations  In  the 
U.S.  had  on  average  more  than  twice  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  typical  French  or  Oerman 
manufacturer,  the  big  VS.  companies  also 
paid  more  than  twice  as  much  in  wages.  In 
consequence,  their  unit  labor  costs  were 
about  the  same  as  those  in  a  French  or  Ger- 
man company.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why, 
after  freight  charges  and  tariffs  were  added, 
many  U.S.  companies  had  trouble  exporting 
to  the  major  Continental  markets,  and  why 
they  chose  to  manufactiue  Inside  these 
markets. 

As  some  of  these  details  suggest,  one  of 
the  unions'  charges  against  the  multina- 
tional companies  is  perfectly  correct.  The 
companies  went  abroad.  In  large  part,  be- 
cause they  saw  an  opportunity  to  flee  from 
the  U.8.  wage  structure.  Most  multmatlonal 
companies  tend,  of  course,  to  be  large.  On 
this  year's  list  of  the  500  largest  Industrials, 
virtually  all  the  companies  among  the  top 
fifty  are  now  multinationals.  Most  of  theae 
companies  are  heavily  unlonlzed^-or  else 
pay  high  enough  wage  rates  to  keep  unions 
out.  Moreover,  they  have  tended  to  employ 
large  staffs  of  expensive  research  and  de- 
velopment personnel.  All  of  which  helps  to 
explam  their  mcreasmg  competitive  prob- 
lems as  exporters  in  the  mld-Slxtlee. 

While  the  large  Industrials  were  having  this 
new  range  of  problems  with  exporting,  many 
of  them  were  also  in  new  kinds  of  trouble  In 
their  domestic  markets.  Tlte  djmamlca  of 
this  process  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  the 
figures  suggest  forcibly  that  the  smaller  n.S. 


manufacturing  companies  had  been  more 
successful  m  resisting  unionism  in  many 
industries  and  m  holding  down  wage  costs 
generally.  The  pressure  to  move  overseas  or 
(more  likely)  to  expand  overseas  operations 
Is  evident  In  some  data  for  1966,  the  last  year 
in  which  the  Commerce  Department  made 
a  complete  census  of  multinational  opera- 
tions. The  data  show  that  productivity  in. 
the  average  manufacturing  company  was 
comparable  to  that  In  the  multinationals — 
while  unit  labor  costs  averaged  37  percent 
less. 

Many  large  companies  had,  of  course,  been 
competing  for  years  on  a  good  deal  besides 
prices  and  cost.  Indeed,  one  of  their  great 
assets  has  been  a  reputation  for  product 
quality,  dependability,  and  service — advan- 
tages that  sometimes  make  possible  price 
premiums  of  as  much  as  30  percent. 

In  recent  years,  however,  these  advan- 
tages have  begun  to  erode.  A  fair  ntmiber 
of  companies  outside  the  U.8.  have  also  built 
up  reputations  for  excellent  products  and 
dependable  service.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Italians,  who  not  so  long  ago  were  regarded 
as  producers  of  low-cost,  relatively  shoddy 
goods,  have  transformed  their  images  in  the 
last  decade  and  a  half.  Hence  the  knowledge 
that  their  own  costs  were  getting  out  of  line 
must  have  seemed  increasingly  worrisome 
to  many  large  U.S.  companies. 

By  going  overseas,  then,  many  of  these 
companies  were  able  to  establish  an  edge  In 
costs  over  the  foreign  competition — and  also 
to  neutralize  their  domestic  coat  disadvan- 
tages. In  1970,  unit  labor  costs  of  the  foreign 
affiliates  of  VS.  multinational  companies 
were  about  one-quarter  to  a  half  below  those 
of  the  parents  and  about  the  same  amount 
below  those  of  local  European  competitors. 

ADJOSTINC    TO    DEVALUATION 

During  the  past  three  years,  however,  those 
cost  advantages  overseas  have  been  disap- 
pearing. The  competitive  climate  has 
changed  dramatically,  primarily  because  of 
the  worldwide  adjustment  m  exchange  rates, 
smce  1970,  the  value  of  the  Japanese  yen  and 
the  French  and  Belgian  francs  has  risen  by 
between  36  and  30  percent.  The  German  mark 
has  appreciated  the  most  of  all — by  nearly 
35  percent.  At  the  same  time,  wage  Inflation 
in  Germany  has  mcreased  faster  than  m  the 
VS.  As  a  result.  German  wages,  which  were 
about  66  percent  of  the  U.S.  level  in  1970. 
are  expected  to  reach  85  percent  of  the  VS. 
level  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  cxxrrency  changes 
took  place  this  year,  complete  and  fully  com- 
parable unit-cost  data  are  not  yet  available. 
But  In  many  industries,  costs  and  prices  In 
the  UjB.,  expressed  In  foreign  ctirrencles, 
no  longer  seem  so  high,  while  the  dollar  costs 
of  foreign  producers,  including  those  of  U.S. 
foreign  affiliates,  are  much  less  attractive. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  change  can 
be  gathered  by  converting  1973  unit  labor 
costs  Into  dollars  at  the  exchange  rates  pre- 
vailing as  of  June,  1973.  From  1970  to  1972, 
U.S.  unit  labor  costs  Increased  by  only  3  per- 
cent. But  Italian  costs  went  up  30  percent, 
French  costs  44  percent,  Belgian  costs  62  per- 
cent. And  in  both  Japan  and  Germany,  unit 
labor  costs  rose  by  a  whopping  60  percent. 

Most  executives  have  not  yet  adjusted  their 
Investment  planning  for  the  effects  of  these 
recent  changes.  There  have  been,  however, 
some  ratber  suggestive  events  here  and  there. 
A  few  years  ago  Zenith  found  that  It  could 
not  compete  with  Japanese-made  stereo  com- 
ponents being  sold  In  the  U.S..  and  so  the 
company  decided  to  bxilld  Its  own  compon- 
ents plant  In  Hong  Kong.  But  successive  re- 
valuation of  the  yen  since  then  have  made 
It  much  more  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to 
compete  in  the  VS.  market.  So  Zenith  re- 
cently Junked  Its  Hong  Kong  mvestment 
blueprints. 

Another  portentous  event:  Ijast  year. 
Ford  imported  the  engines  for  its  Pinto  car 
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from  Britain  and  Germany.  Recently,  the 
company  announced  that  it  would  henceforth 
build  many  of  Its  Pmto  engines  in  Lima, 
Ohio.  Says  John  Sagan,  Ford's  treasurer: 
"Although  many  of  the  reasons  for  this  shift 
have  nothing  to  do  with  costs,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  impact  of  currency  re- 
valuations played  some  role  m  our  decision 
to  produce  engmes  domestically." 

It  Is  true  that  these  examples  are  some- 
what unrepresentative,  since  they  Involve 
overseas  production  earmarked  for  sale  In  the 
U.S.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  output  of 
the  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  multinational 
companies  is  sold  m  the  U.S.  More  than  90 
percent  is  produced  for  the  local  market  or 
for  export  to  a  third  market,  and  thus  far 
there  are  no  notable  cases  of  decisions  to 
Invest  overseas  for  local  production  being 
canceled  because  of  currency  changes. 

Still,  many  of  these  decisions  are  clearly 
bemg  restudied  and  may  ultimately  be  post- 
poned. Notes  Harry  Heltzer,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Minnesota  Mming  ti  Manufacturmg 
Co.:  "The  currency  revaluations  will  obvious- 
ly lengthen  the  time  between  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  3M  product  line  Into  a  foreign  mar- 
ket through  exports  and  the  company's  de- 
cision to  shift  to  overseas  manufacture." 

The  changmg  competitive  climate  should 
be  especially  discouraging  to  U.S.  foreign  In- 
vestment in  mdustries  where  final  demand  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  price  changes.  These 
Include  automobiles,  farm  machinery,  con- 
sumer electronics,  most  basic  chemicals, 
and  many  types  of  office  equlpntent.  It  should 
have  no  effect  on  the  prlnuury-metals  and  oil 
industries  because  of  domestic  shortages  of 
oil  and  minerals.  And  it  should  have  only  a 
marginal  Impact  on  special-situation  prod- 
ucts like  computers  and  power-generatmg 
equipment. 

These  products  belong  to  a  snuai  class  of 
goods  that  most  industrial  countries  insist 
on  making  locally  regardless  of  cost.  Since 
computers  and  generators  are  usually  essen- 
tial to  government  operations  and  services, 
countries  find  It  embarrassing  to  remam  de- 
pendent on  external  sources  of  supply.  Even 
though  I3.M.  could  always  make  large  com- 
puter systems  and  Westlnghouse  could  al- 
ways make  big  generators  much  more  cheaply 
m  the  U.S.,  they  stUl  feel  obligated  to  go 
overseas.  As  George  Wilcox,  vice  chairman  of 
Westlnghouse,  puts  it:  "My  friends  in  nearly 
every  European  country  tell  me  that  unless 
Westlnghouse  can  make  the  equipment  lo- 
cally, we  had  better  forget  about  submitting 
a  bid." 

TRK     irXW    AKITHMETIC    OF    ZirVESTlCEm 

Although  the  incentives  for  overseas  in- 
vestment are  weakening,  the  book  value  of 
U.S.  foreign  Investment  will  obviously  con- 
tinue to  rise.  And  In  the  short  run  it  could 
rise  rather  sharply  because  European  busi- 
ness conditions  are  good.  Moreover,  U.S.  cash 
outfiows  are  bound  to  increase  over  the  next 
eighteen  months.  It  takes  far  more  dollars  to 
buy  a  given  amount  of  foreign  assets  than  it 
did  a  while  back. 

Still,  by  the  mid-Seventies,  overseas  invest- 
ment should  begin  to  lose  its  attractiveness. 
It  is  expected  that,  instead  of  expanding  at 
a  rate  of  10  percent  a  year,  multinational 
companies  will  maintain  a  more  modest  rate 
of  overseas  growth — say,  between  5  and  7 
percent. 

Those  rates  imply  that  by  1980  the  value 
of  VS.  direct  investment  abroad  should 
range  between  $160  billion  and  $180  billion 
and  should  produce  between  8400  billion  and 
8460  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade  these  Investments 
could  yield  the  UJB.  an  annual  Income  equal 
to  about  40  percent  of  our  present  export 
revenues.  This  Income  should  help  us  balance 
our  international  payments  position  without 
having  to  go  through  the  trauma  of  addi- 
tional dollar  devaluations. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  our  capital  outflows 
^Mgln  to  stabilize,  the  flow  of  European  and 


Japanese  capital  to  the  UJS.  should  be  in- 
creasing. Foreign  companies  are  qulcldy 
learning  to  unravel  the  hitherto  baffling 
mysteries  of  the  Inviting  U.S.  market.  The 
U.S.  may  become,  at  least  for  a  while,  a  net 
Importer  of  capital  as  well  as  the  recipient 
of  all  those  earnings  on  our  past  investments. 
Indeed,  so  much  foreign  money  may  even- 
tually pour  into  the  VS.  that  labor  might 
become  receptive  to  the  idea  of  foreign  In- 
vestment. The  multinational  companies 
might  even  become  nonoontroversial. 

The  Push  To  Make  Them  Pat  Moke  Taxes 
As  tax  reformers  are  keenly  aware,  U.S. 
corporations  do  not  pay  U.8.  taxes  on  the 
profits  of  their  foreign  subsidiaries  until 
these  are  remitted  to  the  U.S.  Moreover,  the 
law  grants  the  companies  a  dollar-for-doUar 
credit  for  their  foreign  taxes.  Say  the  Swiss 
subsidiary  of  the  U.S.  multinational — call  It 
Omnia  Corp. — earns  $100,000  and  pays  Swiss 
taxes  of  $30,000.  If  and  when  Omnia  decides 
to  bring  the  remaining  $70,000  to  the  U.S., 
it  would  pay  the  IRS  $3,600  (48  percent  of 
$70,000,  or  $33,600,  less  the  $30,000  credit). 
The  total  tax  burden  would  amount  to  about 
34  percent. 

Pending  In  Congress  are  a  niunber  of  pro- 
posals to  make  multinationals  pay  more  tax 
on  foreign  earnmgs,  or  at  least  pay  sooner. 
The  sternest  measure  advanced  so  far  ts  the 
much-discussed  Burke-Hartke  bUl,  which  is 
backed  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Under  the  provl- 
sloaa  of  Burke-Hartke,  Omnia  would  pay 
U.S.  taxes  on  Its  Swiss  profits  as  soon  as 
they  are  earned.  And  the  taxes  paid  in 
Switzerland  would  be  treated  as  a  deduction 
rather  than  as  a  credit.  Omnia  would  end  up 
paying  Switzerland  $30,000  and  the  U.S.  $33.- 
600  (48  percent  of  $70,000) .  In  this  case,  the 
total  tax  burden,  none  of  it  deferrable  would 
amount  to  about  64  percent. 

THOUGHTS   OP  KMICaATDfC 

Some  executives  sputter  with  rage  at  the 
mention  of  Burke-Hartke.  and  some  warn  of 
dire  consequences.  Franklin  E.  Agnew,  senior 
vice  president  of  H.  J.  Heinz,  said  not  long 
ago:  "If  Congress  passed  this  bill.  Heinz 
would  give  serious  thought  to  disincorpor- 
ating in  the  U.S.  and  moving  Its  headquar- 
ters to  another  country." 

Burke-Hartke's  supporters,  however,  have 
now  backed  away  from  the  more  extreme 
provision — killing  the  tax  credit — and  con- 
centrated on  the  campaign  to  end  the  defer- 
ral privilege.  With  deferral  eliminated.  Om- 
nia would  have  to  pay  IRS  $3,600  on  the 
Swiss  profits  right  along  with  other  income 
taxes  for  the  year,  whether  or  not  the  profits 
were  brought  back  to  the  U.S. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  imsuccessful 
congressional  efforts  to  end  tax  deferral,  it 
now  seems  certam  that  the  privilege  will 
shortly  be  either  ended  or  modified.  The 
Nixon  Administration  has  been  trying  to  fore- 
stall the  complete  demise  of  deferral  by  pro- 
posing two  limitations  on  its  use.  Under  the 
Administration  plan,  companies  would  not 
be  allowed  to  defer  U.S.  taxes  If  they  went 
overseas  to  take  advantage  of  special  local 
tax  benefits,  or  If  they  built  foreign  plants 
tot  the  specific  purpose  of  supplying  the  VS. 
market — "runaway  plants"  they  are  called. 

laCAPE  TO  THE  CARDBEAN 

Despite  some  reservations  about  the  rather 
loose  drafting  most  businessmen  have  em- 
braced the  Administration  proposals.  PepsiCo 
is  one  of  the  companies  that  could  be  affected 
by  the  runaway-plant  section  of  the  Nixon 
plan — the  Wilson  Division  makes  a  lot  of 
baseballs  m  Haiti  for  export  to  the  VS.  But 
In  the  opmion  of  Chairman  Donald  Kendall. 
"It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  multina- 
tionals to  get  a  better  bill  than  the  one  the 
Administration  offers." 

Some  spokesmen  for  the  oil  mdvistry  are 
less  pleased  with  the  Nixon  proposals.  In  the 
last  few  years  a  number  of  oil  companies 
have  begun  building  reflnerles  in  the  Carib- 


bean in  order  to  escape  the  higb  cost  of  in- 
stalling antipollution  equipment  in  domestic 
refineries.  Says  Elmlllo  CoUado,  executive  vice 
president  of  Kxxon :  "The  runaway -plant 
section  of  the  Nixon  plan  may  have  been 
originally  designed  to  catch  Mexican  metal- 
working  operations  and  Taiwanese  consumer- 
electronics  facilities.  But  the  authors  of  the 
proposal  soon  discovered  that  It  has  the  rt'jyt 
secondary  effect  of  hitting  the  oil  com- 
panies." 

CoUado  says  the  Admmistration  plan 
would  eliminate  the  "modest  incentive"  to 
build  offshore  refineries  for  the  U.S.  market. 
But  Walter  Burkhiser,  assistant  treasurer  of 
Gulf  Oil,  feels  that  the  tax  penalty  would 
be  much  less  burdensome  than  the  cost  of 
complying  with  domestic  antipollution  re- 
quirements. "The  Nixon  proposal."  Burk- 
hiser says,  "will  not  slow  down  the  offshore 
movement  at  all." 

Red-blooded  tax  reformers,  of  course,  re- 
gard the  Administration's  plan  as  painfully 
inadequate.  Jerome  Levinson,  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
multinational  companies,  calls  the  plan  "the 
very  mmimum  necessary  to  try  to  steal  the 
opposition's  thunder."  Also  distressed  at  the 
mildness  of  the  Administration  measure  is 
the  most  Important  Congressman  of  all  tn 
tax  matters:  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  a 
man  whose  mind  is  usually  open  to  the  view- 
point of  business.  Mills  proposes  that  multi- 
nationals be  allowed  to  defer  U.S.  taxes  on 
only  one-half  of  their  fcxelgn  earnings. 

AH    IMTXNBimiTG    BTEUOGLB 

Although  the  companies  are  not  optimistic 
about  winning  over  many  congressional 
votes,  they  have  presented  a  strong  case  for 
retaining  the  deferral  privilege.  They  pomt 
out  that  no  other  major  industrial  country 
subjects  Its  multinationals  to  current  ttuca- 
tlon  of  earnings  generated  by  their  overseas 
subeldiaries.  Germany,  Canada,  and  the 
Netherlands  do  not  even  tax  those  earnings 
when  they  are  brought  home.  And  France 
and  Japan  tax  dividends  from  abroad  at  very 
gentle  rates. 

Many  companies  claim  that  immediate 
taxation  of  their  overseas  profits  will  seri- 
ously hamper  them  in  their  competitive 
struggle  with  foreign-owned  multinationals 
that  bear  much  lighter  tax  burdens.  What 
Congress  does  not  understand,  say  some  ex- 
ecutives, is  that  with  competition  becoming 
ever  more  Intense,  the  additional  tax  load 
could  conceivably  drive  them  out  of  many 
overseas  markets. 

How  THX  Multinationals  Plat  thx 
MoifZT  Qakx 

Since  they  operate  in  many  different  coun- 
tries and  economic  environments,  multina- 
tional companies  have  unusual  c^portunltles 
for  making  money  on  money.  They  can  shift 
profits  from  Jurisdictions  with  high  tax  rates 
to  those  with  low  rates.  They  can  borrow 
where  Interest  rates  are  low  and  employ  the 
ftinds  where  rates  are  high.  And  their  world- 
wide operations  provide  them  vrtth  Invalua- 
ble mtelllgence  on  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  national  currencies — information 
that  they  can  use  to  speculate  In  foreign 
exchange. 

But  how  well  do  the  multinationals  ac- 
tually manage  this  global  arbitrage?  They  are 
sometimes  portrayed  as  superefflcient  en- 
gines ceaselessly  alert  to  their  (^portunlties. 
But  a  gradually  accumulating  body  of  evi- 
dence on  corporate  financial  behavior  points 
to  a  different  conclusion.  The  large  multina- 
tional companies.  It  appears,  are  by  no 
means  the  sharppenclled  arbitragers  many 
people  believe  them  to  be. 

A  major  part  of  the  evidence  about  the 
financial  activities  of  multinational  com- 
panies comes  from  research  done  by  two 
Americans,  Robert  B.  Stobaugh,  professor  of 
business  administration  at  Harvard  Business 
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School,  and  Sidney  M.  Bobbins,  professor  of 
finance  at  Columbia  Buslneoa  School.  They 
bring  Impressive  credentials  to  the  job  of 
analyzing  multinational  behavior.  Stobaugh 
worked  for  three  multinational  companies — 
Exxon.  Caltex,  and  Monsanto — over  a  span 
of  eighteen  years  before  taking  his  doctorate 
In  business  administration  at  Harvard.  He 
Is  a  perennial  witness  at  congressional  hear- 
tng^  on  various  aspects  of  multinational  op- 
erations. Robblns  has  written  four  books 
and  inniunerable  articles  on  financial  man- 
agement In  the  course  of  a  forty-year  career 
as  a  teacher,  government  economist,  and 
consultant. 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  with  help  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  other  donors,  Sto- 
baugh and  Robblns  have  studied  the 
finances  of  nearly  200  multinational  com- 
panies. These  companlee  (all  of  them  on  the 
FoKTum  600),  account  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  U.S.  direct  Investment  abroad. 
The  research  Included  extensive  Interviews 
with  financial  executives  as  well  as  analysis 
of  company  records,  both  published  and 
unpublished.  Assisted  by  Daniel  Scbydlow- 
sky,  a  leading  Harvard  econometriclan, 
Stobaugh  and  Robblns  used  their  data  to 
build  a  model  of  a  hypothetical  multina- 
tional enterprise.  This  enabled  them  to  es- 
timate how  far  actual  financial  performance 
deviates  from  the  optimum — that  Is,  what 
the  companies  might  have  earned  if  they  had 
been  willing  and  able  to  pursue  the  smgle- 
minded  goal  of  maximizing  profit. 

The  authors'  findings  will  be  published 
this  month  In  a  book  entitled  Money  in  the 
Multinational  Enterprise:  A  Study  of  Finan- 
cial Policy  (Basic  Books).  Recently,  Fortune 
asked  Stobaugh  and  Robblns  to  discuss  and 
enlarge  on  some  of  the  points  raised  in  their 
book. 

Stobaugh  and  Robblns  muster  Impressive 
evidence  that  multinational  companies  are 
not  very  sophisticated  financial  managers. 
Last  year  U.S.  companies  earned  an  esti- 
mated $12  billion  on  their  direct  Investments 
abroad.  But  If  If  they  had  exploited  all  the 
financial  opportunities  created  by  their  net- 
work fo  foreign  affiliates,  they  could  have 
Increased  their  foreign  earnings  by  about 
$3  blllltn  or  25  percent. 

STOsiuGH.  Of  the  187  industrial  compa- 
nies we  studied,  only  about  sixty  could  be 
described  as  financially  aggressive.  In  gen- 
eral these  are  the  middle-sized  companies — 
those  with  foreign  sales  of  between  $100 
million  and  $500  million.  The  rest  of  the 
companies  do  not  manage  thetr  money  very 
effectively.  One  would  expect  this  of  the 
small  enterprises,  since  most  of  them  are 
newcomers  to  multinational  business,  and 
they  lack  the  experience  required  for  effi- 
cient global  arbitrage.  But  the  surprising 
fact  Is  that  the  largest  and  best-known 
companies — the  O.M.'s,  the  I3.M.'s,  the 
I.T.T.'s — are  missing  so  many  opportunities 
for  extra  profits  through  better  financial 
management. 

RoBBXNS.  Many  of  the  big  companies  don't 
borrow  as  cheaply  as  they  nUght  becaiise 
they  ignore  low-cost  funds  that  are  avail- 
able from  affiliates  within  the  same  world- 
wide enterprise.  Most  don't  Invest  their  cash 
effectively.  They  prefer  to  place  temporarily 
idle  funds  in  the  U.S.,  regardless  of  the  op- 
portunities available  in  foreign  money  mar- 
kets. The  great  majority  of  companies  man- 
age their  foreign  inventories  very  poorly. 
In  fact,  we  estimate  that  nearly  half  of  their 
overseas  stocks  are  superfluous.  More  man- 
agerial attention  to  inventory  problems  could 
free  substantial  funds  for  additional  invest- 
ment abroad  or  for  repatriation  to  the  UJ3. 

The  companies  have  been  accused  of  evad- 
ing large  amounts  of  taxes,  but  our  research 
Indicates  that  they  often  fall  to  use  some 
very  elementary  techniques  for  minimizing 
their  International  tax  liability.  And  al- 
though many  enterprises  are  becoming  adroit 
at  measuring  their  exposure  to  the  risk  of 
currency  devaluation  or  revaluation,  a  large 


number  have  only  recently  begun  to  make  a 
profit  on  foreign  exchange. 

The  prmclpal  reason  for  the  lack  of  finan- 
cial aggressiveness  in  the  large  enterprises 
is  the  enormous  scope  and  complexity  of 
their  global  operations.  Some  multinationals 
are  composed  of  scores  of  foreign  holding 
companies,  subsidiaries,  and  branches.  Man- 
agements would  like  to  maintain  tight,  cen- 
tralized control  over  the  financial  affairs  of 
these  behemoths,  but  in  practice  they  find 
that  Impossible.  Headquarter  staffs  simply 
cannot  monitor  all  the  financial  links  In  the 
system.  And  since  they  cannot  do  that,  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  preparmg  and  re- 
vUlng  rulebooks  that  are  used  to  guide  the 
foreign  affiliates  and  prevent  egregioiis 
blunders. 

Meticulous  attention  to  rules  has  its  vir- 
tues no  doubt,  but  the  lack  of  flexibility  can 
be  costly. 

Stobaugh:  As  our  computer  model  shows, 
the  way  to  maximize  profits  Is  to  stay  loose. 
Companies  must  be  prepared  to  change  di- 
rection quickly.  Tet  for  the  most  part,  the 
large  companies  are  hemmed  in  by  standard 
operating  procedvires. 

For  example,  one  company  we  studied  had 
a  rule  against  financing  'subsidiaries  through 
accounts  receivable.  Companies  can  grant 
credit  to  their  foreign  affiliates  not  only  by 
making  loans,  but  also  by  delaying  the  col- 
lection of  accoxmts  owed  by  the  affiliate  to 
either  the  parent  or  another  affiliate.  De- 
ferral of  Intercompany  accounts  represents 
a  highly  fiexible  way  of  providing  working 
capltid.  No  formal  loan  document  Is  required, 
and  the  amount  of  the  credit  can  easily  be 
regulated  by  adjusting  the  period  of  repay- 
ment. 

To  prevent  mtercompany  accounts  from 
being  used  as  a  financing  tool,  this  particular 
company  charges  an  mterest  rate  on  any 
account  outstanding  over  thirty  days.  Since 
this  charge  Is  deducted  from  the  annual 
bonuses  of  the  executives  responsible  for  the 
debt.  It  Is  a  pretty  effective  deterrent. 

Nevertheless  the  European  treasurer  of 
this  company  has  tried  to  circumvent  the 
rule.  A  few  years  ago  the  company's  Ger- 
man subsidiary  was  short  of  funds  and  was 
reluctant  to  borrow  from  Oerman  banks  at 
the  then-going  rate  of  8  percent.  The  Eu- 
ropean treasurer  tried  to  get  the  company's 
French  affiliate,  which  routinely  sells  about 
$2  million  worth  of  goods  each  year  to  the 
Oerman  affiliate,  to  forgo  payment  on  Its 
Oerman  receivables  for  nine  months,  cover- 
ing Itself  by  borrowing  francs  locally  at  only 
4  percent.  The  French  affiliate  agreed,  pro- 
vided the  Oermans  paid  a  5  percent  Interest 
charge.  Since  this  charge  would  come  out  of 
his  bonus,  the  Oerman  treasurer  balked  and 
Instead  borrowed  the  $2  million  from  a  Bel- 
gian bank  at  6.6  percent.  The  Oerman  ex- 
ecutive saved  his  bonus,  but  the  company's 
rigid  adherence  to  the  rulebook  coet  $22,- 
500 — the  difference  between  the  Belgian  and 
French  cost  of  borrowing  $2  million  for  nine 
months. 

RoBBiNs:  Of  course,  it  Is  sometimes  possi- 
ble to  bend  a  rule  when  circumstances  war- 
rant. But  it  usually  takes  quite  a  lot  of  push. 
The  manager  of  a  JiH>aneae  affiliate  of  one 
of  the  companies  wanted  to  Invest  a  consid- 
erable sum  in  local  money-market  instru- 
ments. Since  he  did  not  have  authority  under 
the  rules,  he  requested  permission  from  the 
company's  Far  Eastern  treasurer.  The  treas- 
urer dldnt  have  the  authority  either,  so  he 
cabled  headquarters.  Headqviarters  mis\in- 
derstood  the  request  and  refused.  Thera  fol- 
lowed a  lengthy  and  somewhat  himiorous 
exchange  of  cables,  which  the  company  ac- 
tually showed  us.  FlnaUy,  the  local  manager 
got  his  permission,  but  it  hardly  seemed 
worth  all  that  effort. 

STOBAtrcH:  A  major  organizational  dilem- 
ma is  involved  here.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
companies  are  convinced  that  they  cannot 
operate  without  fairly  stringent  niles.  On  the 


other  hand,  they  recognize  the  inhibiting 
effects  of  these  rules.  One  of  the  ways  of  re- 
solving the  dilemma  Is  to  create  separate  re- 
gional financial  headquarters  with  nominal 
authority  to  Interpret  and  presumably  mod- 
ify the  rules. 

But  the  regional  financial  managers  rarely 
get  the  authority  they  need,  or  else  they're 
unwilling  to  use  it.  For  example,  the  Euro- 
pean treas\irer  of  one  of  the  Big  Three  auto 
manufacturers  told  us  he  did  not  change 
many  rules  because  he  was  afraid  of  home- 
offloe  criticism.  Another  European  treasurer 
told  us  he  had  reasonably  wide  latitude  to 
devise  a  strategy  for  dividend  remittances  for 
the  affiliates  in  his  area.  But  he  used  that 
authority  to  set  an  inflexible  rule  of  his 
own — namely,  each  affiliate  must  remit  60 
percent  of  earnings  to  the  UJ3.  ia  the  form 
of  dividends.  In  other  words,  organizational 
gimmicks  are  unlikely  to  produce  greater 
fiexibility  If  the  over-all  company  climate 
Doakes  for  conservative  financial  manage- 
ment. 

RoBBiNs:  The  same  conservatism  some- 
times extends  to  tax  plannmg.  Many  com- 
panies pay  insufficient  attention  to  one 
rather  obvious  way  of  avoiding  taxes.  Com- 
panies have  considerable  leeway  in  capltaliz- 
mg  their  foreign  affiliates  with  either  loans 
or  equity.  Interest  on  loans  Is  usually  tax 
deductible  to  the  foreign  affiliate,  whereas 
dividend  remissions  are  not.  Moreover,  when 
an  affiliate  repays  a  loan  to  the  parent  com- 
pany, the  payment  does  not  constitute  tax- 
able income.  But  when  an  affiliate  sends 
home  a  dividend,  the  parent  must  pay  U.S. 
taxes  on  the  money. 

Many  tax  lawyers  advise  companies  that 
the  Internal  Revenus  Service  will  permit 
them  to  label  as  debt  $4  out  of  every  $5  they 
send  overseas  to  finance  their  affiliates.  This 
debt-to-equity  ratio  Is  also  acceptable  to 
moet  foreign  governments.  But  the  large 
companies  usually  follow  fairly  rigid  formu- 
las in  determining  their  equity  contribution. 
These  formulas  may  require  that  equity  be 
equal  to  fixed  assets,  or  fixed  assets  plus 
inventory,  or  50  percent  of  total  assets.  In 
almost  all  cases  these  formulas  provide  for 
far  more  equity  and  less  debt  than  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  IRS.  As  a  result,  affiliates 
end  up  remlttmg  overseas  profits  as  divi- 
dends rather  than  as  loan  repayments.  And 
this  means  more  taxes  than  wotild  have  been 
necessary. 

Corporatlcms  do  not  have  to  pay  U.S.  taxes 
on  the  profits  of  their  foreign  subsidiaries 
\uitll  these  are  repatriated  to  the  U.S.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  can  save  money  by  leaving 
profits  overseas  wherever  tax  rates  are  lower 
than  In  the  U.8.  And  they  can  increase  their 
savings  by  concentrattag  profits  in  countries 
with  the  lowest  tax  rates. 

Stobaugh  :  I  have  Just  completed  an  analy- 
sis of  tax  rates  here  and  abroad  for  1970,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  adequate  data. 
Most  multinational  companies  paid  an  effec- 
tive U.S.  tax  close  to  the  statutory  rate  of  48 
percent.  But  abroad,  their  average  tax  rate 
came  to  roughly  33  percent. 

Logically,  one  would  expect  the  compa- 
nies to  keep  the  money  overseas.  And  many 
try  to  do  so.  But  the  large  companies  do  not 
have  as  much  freedom  of  action  as  moet 
p»eople  think.  First,  their  overseas  operations 
tend  to  be  very  well  established  and.  In  most 
cases,  are  growing  at  a  much  slower  rate  than 
a  decade  ago.  So  they  don't  need  the  money 
overseas.  Second,  these  companies  have  come 
to  depend  on  their  foreign  earnings  to  help 
them  pay  their  corporate  dividends.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  bring  home  a  great  deal  of  money. 
PtMT  the  last  two  years,  however,  companies 
have  had  extra  Incentive  to  leave  money 
abroad.  With  the  dollar  shrinking  in  value. 
many  of  them  have  held  on  to  their  local- 
currency  profits  as  long  as  possible,  hoping  to 
convert  them  into  dc^lars  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible exchange  rates. 

RoBBiNs:  There  is  enormous  potential  for 
saving  on  taxes  by  adjusting  i>rlces  within 
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the  corporate  structure — so-called  transfer 
prices.  But,  again,  we  have  found  that  most 
of  the  large  enterprises  tend  to  be  some- 
what conservative.  When  they  change  prices, 
It  is  usually  not  so  much  to  reduce  taxes  as  to 
withdraw  profits  that  have  been  frozen  by 
governmental  decree.  In  the  mld-Slxtles,  for 
example,  one  U.S.  corporation  found  Itself 
unable  to  bring  home  profits  earned  by  its 
Japanese  affiliate.  So  the  company  raised 
prices  on  Its  shipments  to  the  affiliate  and 
repatriated  the  money  that  way. 

Stobaugh:  Of  course,  everybody  blames 
the  companies  for  transfer-price  abuses.  The 
governments  of  other  countries  claim  that 
U.S.  companies  are  charging  their  foreign 
affiliates  exorbitant  prices  In  order  to  shift 
profits  back  to  the  U.S.  On  the  other  band, 
the  IRS  argues  that  the  companies  under- 
charge their  affiliates.  The  IRS  has  been  quite 
vigorous  In  reallocating  income  from  affiliate 
to  parent  In  ordsr  to  collect  more  U.S.  taxes. 
In  some  cases  the  reallocation  is  Justified, 
but  often  the  companies  are  treated  In  an 
arbitrary  fashion. 

Last  December  I  was  an  expert  witness  be- 
fore a  tax  court  in  a  case  involving  Du  Pont. 
The  case  U  stUl  pending.  Du  Pont  is  suing  to 
recover  taxes  on  profits  the  IRS  says  were 
earned  in  the  VS.  rather  than  by  Du  Font's 
Swiss  sales  affiliate.  The  government  claims 
that  Du  Pont  deliberately  cut  Its  export  prices 
to  Switzerland  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  that  country's  much  lower  tax  rate. 

But  Du  Pont  had  put  together  a  unique 
team  of  high-powered  R.  and  D.  and  market- 
ing talent  In  Switzerland.  Without  that  team 
the  company's  European  business  would  have 
suffered  greatly.  Who  can  say  where  the 
profits  should  have  been  allocated — to  the 
U.S.  company  that  produced  the  goods  or  to 
the  overseas  company  that  was  responsible 
for  a  highly  sophisticated  and  indispensable 
sales  effort? 

The  government  argues  that  the  proflU  be- 
long In  the  VS.  because  the  Investment  nec- 
essary to  manufacture  the  exports  was  much 
larger  than  the  investment  required  to  sell 
them.  But  Du  Pont  produced  these  exports 
in  a  domestic  plant  that  was  already  on 
stream.  On  the  other  hand,  its  overseas  sales 
force  was  created  specifically  to  help  sell  Du 
Pont  exports.  The  marginal  cost  of  producing 
the  exports  was  insignificant,  but  the  mar- 
ginal cost  of  selimg  them  was  huge.  Viewed 
from  this  perspective,  the  government's  case 
collapses. 

The  oil  companies  seem  to  do  a  much 
better  Job  of  handling  money  than  most  large 
multinational  enterprises,  smoe  they  are 
vertically  Integrated,  they  have  a  great  many 
intrasystem  transactions.  Yet  the  oil  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  reduce,  and  m  some 
cases  altogether  eliminate,  the  transfer  of 
cash  among  affiliates.  They  also  adjust  their 
transfer  prices  wherever  a  tax  saving  can 
be  made. 

RoBBiNs:  The  oil  companies  have  developed 
masterful  techniques  for  controlling  Interna- 
tional "float."  A  chain  of  transactions  m  an 
oU  company  might  work  somewhat  along 
these  lines.  The  parent  company  lends  $500.- 
000  to  its  North  African  affiliate,  which  pro- 
duces crude  and  sells  it  at  $600,000  to  a  Eu- 
ropean refining  affiliate  of  the  sanxe  company. 
This  affiliate  In  turn  forwards  the  refined 
product  at  a  price  of  $700,000  to  a  European 
marketing  affiliate,  which  sells  the  product  to 
the  public  for  $800,000  and  remlte  the  profit 
totheUB. 

Very  likely,  the  oil  company  sees  to  It  that 
none  of  these  payments  actually  crosses  a 
national  boundary.  The  mitlal  loan  to  the 
North  African  affiliate  is  deposited  in  a  New 
York  bank,  and  the  aflUlate  writes  a  check  to 
pay  for  VS.  equipment.  All  subsequent  trans- 
actions are  recorded  in  a  New  York  clearing 
center  where  they  are  simply  offset  against 
each  other.  A  final  balance  Is  credited  to  each 
affiliate,  but  is  kept  in  New  York.  This  guar- 
vxUn  prompt  settlement  of  intrassrstem  ac- 


counts and  eliminates  the  risks  of  operating 
in  a  variety  of  currencies. 

Stobaugh:  Traditionally,  those  oU-com- 
pany  affiliates  that  produce  the  crude  have 
been  organized  as  foreign  branches  rather 
than  as  foreign  subsidiaries.  A  branch  is 
legally  a  part  of  the  parent  corporation  (or 
a  part  of  one  of  Its  domestic  affiliates) ,  while 
a  subsidiary  is  a  separate  foreign  corpora- 
tion. The  branch  form  of  organization  en- 
abled the  companies  to  charge  the  expenses 
of  oU  exploration  against  VS.  mcome.  And 
When  oil  was  discovered,  the  VS.  depletion 
allowance  could  be  used  to  reduce  taxable 
profits. 

So  the  companies  could  save  a  substantial 
amount  of  taxes  by  concentrating  their 
profits  In  the  branches  producing  crude. 
Those  branches  would  usually  sell  the  crude 
to  the  refining  and  marketing  afUlates  at 
inflated  prices.  As  a  result,  the  oil  companies 
sometimes  showed  losses  In  their  European 
marketing  affiliates.  These  losses  were  en- 
tirely fictitious,  but  when  I  worked  In  the 
oil  Industry  some  years  ago,  many  executives 
said  with  great  seriousness  that  the  market- 
ing end  of  the  business  Is  unprofitable.  Such 
Is  the  power  of  self-delusion. 

The  opportunities  for  thl-;  type  of  transfer- 
price  manipulation  are  gradually  being  nar- 
rowed by  more  effective  governmental  sur- 
veillance. In  1971,  Germany  negotiated  with 
the  oil  companies  to  reach  a  so-called  fair 
Income-tax  payment,  rather  than  one  based 
on  the  posted  price  of  crude  Imported  by  the 
German  affiliates  of  international  oil  com- 
panies. We  anticipate  that  there  wUl  be  many 
more  of  these  adjustments  in  the  future, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  VS. 

Many  foreign  companies  envy  the  sophisti- 
cated way  U.S.  companies  manage  their  in- 
ventories. Yet  the  foreign  affiliates  of  VS. 
companies  really  don't  manage  their  in- 
ventories any  better  than  do  their  local,  non- 
American  competitors.  Stobaugh  and  Rob- 
blns estimate  that  as  much  as  $15  billion 
of  the  $32  billion  inventories  held  by  the 
foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  companies  at  the  end 
of  1970  were  in  excess  of  what  would  have 
been  needed  for  a  similar  volume  of  opera- 
tions in  the  nJ3. 

RoBBiNs:  When  U.S.  companies  go  over- 
seas, they  encoimter  problems  that  greatly 
reduce  their  efficiency  in  managing  inven- 
tories. In  many  cases  Inventories  must  be 
imported,  traveling  great  distances  on  ship- 
board. Since  goods  in  transit  are  commonly 
included  in  the  affiliates'  inventories,  the 
stock-to-sales  ratio  would  normally  be  higher 
overseas  than  In  the  VS.  Another  factor  Is 
government  interference.  Many  governments, 
particularly  those  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, periodically  ban  Imports  or  else  refuse 
to  allocate  the  foreign  exchange  needed  to 
purchase  them.  As  a  result,  the  local  man- 
agers tend  to  be  apprehensive  about  the  level 
of  their  stocks,  and  whenever  the  opportimity 
arises,  they  accumulate  excess  inventories 
Just    in    case. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  overseas 
Inventories  can  never  be  reduced  to  domestic 
levels.  But  the  companies  could  do  a  much 
better  Job  of  Inventory  management  If  they 
tried.  They  seem  too  willing  to  ascribe  their 
mventory  problems  to  "uncontrollable  vari- 
ables," like  travel  time  or  delays  in  port. 
But  In  reality  some  of  these  variables  are 
controllable.  It  is  possible  for  the  corpora- 
tions to  bargain  with  local  governments  to, 
say,  speed  up  customs  clearance.  Of  course, 
the  time  to  bargain  is  before  the  corporations 
make  the  investment,  not  after  the  funds 
have  been  committed. 

Also,  corporations  can  reduce  transporta- 
tion time  through  better  coordination  of 
shipping  schedules.  In  practice,  this  means 
centralized  control  over  both  inventory  levels 
and  the  choice  of  shipping  points.  It  means 
advismg  each  affiliate  what  to  buy,  when  to 
buy,  and  where  to  buy. 

Large  companies  find  it  especially  difficult 
to  exercise  such  immediate  and  sensitive  con- 


trol. Instead  they  Indulge  their  penchant  for 
rule  making.  For  example,  one  large  com- 
pany reacted  to  a  report  showing  an  unac- 
ceptable level  of  Inventories  by  ordering  Its 
affiliates  to  reduce  supplies  of  spare  parts  for 
maintenance  and  repair.  To  comply  with  the 
order,  the  manager  of  one  affiliate  was  forced 
to  Junk  his  excess  parts,  since  there  was  no 
local  market  in  which  to  resell  them.  When 
major  repairs  were  needed  the  following  year, 
mamtenance  supervisors  had  to  scour  the 
Junk  piles  In  order  to  reacquire  the  discarded 
parts. 

The  gap  between  the  prevailing  Image  of 
multinational  companies  and  the  realities  of 
multinational  operations  is  nowhere  greater 
than  in  the  area  of  currency  speculation. 
Executives  of  most  multinational  companies 
protest  that  they  do  not  speculate  in  foreign 
exchange.  They  argue  that  whatever  actions 
tbey  may  take  are  motivated  by  fear  of  loss 
rather  than  hope  of  gain. 

RoBBiNs:  The  subject  of  foreign -exchange 
gains  and  losses  is  so  complicated  that  it 
would  be  best  to  review  some  fundamentals. 
There  are  two  categories  of  gains  and  losses: 
those  arising  from  conversion  and  those 
arising  from  translation.  A  conversion  gain 
or  loss  occurs  when  one  currency  must  be 
changed  or  converted  Into  another  in  order 
to  settle  an  outstanding  liability.  Conversion 
gains  and  losses  are  not  restricted  to  multi- 
national enterprises.  They  may  arise  when- 
ever an  Individual  or  company  buys  some- 
thing from  someone  In  another  country,  and 
the  value  of  that  country's  currency  changes 
between  the  time  the  sale  is  made  and  the 
time  the  payment  is  due. 

On  the  other  hand,  translation  gains  and 
losses  are  unique  to  the  multinational  en- 
terprise. They  do  not  result  from  any  pay- 
ment, but  rather  from  the  restatement  of  an 
affiliate's  worth  in  terms  of  the  parent's  cur- 
rency. To  take  an  Imaginary  example,  sup- 
pose a  Rurltanlan  affiliate  of  a  UJ5.  multina- 
tional Is  holding  a  certain  amount  of  cash 
m  local  currency.  If  Ruritania  suddenly  de- 
values, that  cash  is  worth  fewer  dollare  than 
before.  Prom  an  accoimtlng  vlewpotot,  the 
multinational  enterprise  as  a  whole  sustains 
an  unrealized  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Rurltama  upvalues  its  currency  relative  to 
the  dollar,  the  affiliate's  cash  is  worth  more 
dollars  than  before,  and  the  enterprise  has 
an  unrealized  gain.  That's  translation. 

Stobaugh:  Out  research  Indicatee  that, 
until  very  recently,  many  treasurers  did  not 
appreciate  the  distinction  between  transla- 
tion and  conversion.  In  fact  I  recall  Inter- 
viewing one  European  treasurer  of  a  large 
multinational  company  who  was  completely 
unfamiliar  with  the  concept  of  a  translation 
loss.  It  wasnt  until  three  weeks  after  the 
sterimg  devaluation  of  1967  that  he  discov- 
ered his  company  had  an  accounting  loss  of 
$500,000.  His  Ignorance  nearly  coet  him  his 
Job. 

Of  course,  an  accounting  loss  will  not 
necessarily  become  an  economic  loss.  Ster- 
img devaluation  may  have  improved  local 
business  conditions  and  thus  stimulated  the 
sales  of  U.S.  affiliates.  Profits  may  have  risen 
much  faster  than  they  would  have  without 
the  devaluation. 

Similarly,  an  accounting  gain  may  never 
become  an  economic  gain.  As  a  result  of 
recent  upward  revaluations  of  European  cur- 
rencies against  the  dollar,  a  number  of  UJ8. 
multmatlonal  companies  have  amassed 
substaatlal  unrealized  gams.  Much  of  the 
time,  the  companies  did  not  have  to  lift  a 
finger  to  earn  these  paper  profits. 

In  many  cases  the  accountants  choose  to 
translate  only  current  assets  and  liabilities 
at  the  new  exchange  rates.  This  means  that 
If  their  cash,  receivables,  and  inventories  ex- 
ceeded their  payables  and  other  short-tefm 
debt — which  is  the  normal  way  for  a  solvent 
business  to  operate — the  companies  showed 
translation  profits.  But  whether  they  wui  be 
able  to  convert  many  of  these  imreallzed 
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gains  into  actual  dollars  depends  on — among 
other  things — the  effect  of  the  revaluations 
on  overseas  business  conditions. 

Bobbins  :  Of  course,  many  companies  build 
up  their  current  assets  In  countries  with 
strong  currencies.  And  after  the  currency  is 
revalued,  they  qulcUy  convert  these  assets 
Into  doUars.  thereby  showing  real  as  opposed 
to  paper  profits.  We  don't  want  to  suggest 
that  the  multinationals  don't  speculate.  In- 
deed, I  feel  they  are  compulsory  speculators. 
They  have  to  decide  on  a  dally  basis  whether 
to  collect  a  receivable  from,  say,  Germany  or 
to  wait,  hoping  to  profit  from  a  rise  In  the 
value  of  the  mark. 

The  companies  don't  regard  a  delay  In  the 
collection  of  a  German  receivable  as  specu- 
lation. To  them.  It  Is  part  of  the  normal 
conduct  of  business.  Yet  Its  Impact  on  mone- 
tary conditions  la  the  same  as  If  the  com- 
panies had  sent  money  Into  Germany.  Their 
action,  or  rather  inaction,  keeps  Germany 
awash  In  foreign  exchange  and  eventually 
contributes  to  a  decision  to  upvalue  the 
mark. 

Stobaugh:  a  great  deal  of  this  so-called 
speculation  Is  of  relatively  recent  origin.  For 
many  years  the  large  companies  were  unable 
to  make  any  money  on  foreign  exchange.  If 
they  were  lucky  and  very  skillful,  they  man- 
aged to  avoid  serious  losses,  but  not  much 
more. 

For  example,  some  years  ago  one  of  the 
Big  Three  auto  makers  developed  an  extreme- 
ly elaborate  program  to  protect  Itself  against 
exchange  risks.  This  program  Included, 
among  many  elements,  detailed  estimates  of 
the  probability  of  devaluation  of  each  Euro- 
pean currency  over  the  following  three,  six, 
and  twelve  months.  Based  on  these  estimates, 
the  company's  financial  managers  decided 
whether  to  buy  forward  exchange  to  hedge 
their  exposed  assets. 

In  spite  of  this  relatively  sophisticated  ap- 
proach, the  company  found  it  very  difficult 
to  forecast  excbeinge-rate  changes  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  So  it  kept  buying  forward 
exchange  Just  to  be  sale.  Company  ofllclals 
Indicated  to  us  that  they  spent  more  money 
protecting  themselves  against  possible  cur- 
rency Quctuatlons  than  they  would  have  lost 
had  they  done  nothing  to  offset  the  conse- 
quences of  the  devaluations. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
changes  in  exchange  rates,  and  many  of 
these  have  been  so  easy  to  predict  that  al- 
most anyone  could  have  made  money.  For 
example,  once  it  became  apparent  that  Ger- 
many was  reconciled  to  a  rising  exchange 
rate,  one  merely  bad  to  jump  on  the  band- 
wagon. Every  time  funds  began  flowing  Into 
Ocrmany,  corporate  treasurers  left  their 
money  in  Germany,  or  sent  more  In.  After 
the  mark  rose  in  value,  the  treasurers  were 
able  to  tell  their  boards  of  directors  that 
they  had  made  substantial  profits.  As  a  re- 
sult, these  executives  have  developed  a  some- 
what breezy  confidence  In  their  ability  to 
gauge  exchange-rate  movements. 

This  confidence  Is  largely  misplaced.  We 
are  now  In  a  period  of  floating  rates  In  which 
it  is  rapidly  t>ecomlng  much  more  hazardous 
to  predict  the  pattern  of  exchange-rate 
movements.  Based  on  what  we  know  about 
their  behavior,  we  would  expect  the  treas- 
urers to  shed  their  swagger  rather  quickly. 
These  are  extremely  conservative  men.  While 
they  may  relish  the  Image  of  gamblers,  they 
recognize  that  their  principal  duty  is  not 
to  earn  exchange  profits — whether  realized 
or  unrealized — but  to  protect  their  p.  and  1. 
statements  from  exchange  losses.  A  foreign- 
exchange  gain  rates  a  pat  on  the  back;  a 
foreign-exchange  loss  Invites  dismissal. 

In  recent  years  many  Industrial  coun- 
trtee  have  placed  stringent  restrictions  on 
the  activities  of  multinationals.  For  example, 
France  now  insists  that  French  afflllat,iie  of 
U.S.  multinational  companies  collect  their 
receivables  from  sister  affiliates  elsewhere 
whenever  the  franc  comes  under  pressure.  If 


the  current  trend  contlnuoe,  companies  may 
soon  find  their  opportunities  for  global  arbi- 
trage greatly  reduced. 

RoBBiNs:  Most  governmental  restrictions 
on  multinational  companies  are  designed  to 
minimize  International  monetary  turbulence. 
If  currencies  were  reasonably  free  to  float, 
nutny  controls  would  gradually  disappear.  Of 
course,  there  would  also  be  leas  Incentive  for 
the  companies  to  move  money  around.  But  as 
long  as  there  are  different  tax  rates  and  in- 
terest costs  among  countries,  the  companies 
will  have  scope  for  the  manipulation  of 
financial  practices. 

Governments  may  try  to  contain  these 
manipulations,  but  I  don't  think  they  will 
disappear.  For  one  thing,  once  the  potential 
for  making  large  profits  on  foreign  exchange 
is  eliminated,  the  amount  of  money  sloshing 
across  national  boundaries  will  fall  to  a  level 
that  most  governments  can  tolerate.  They 
may  still  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  shift- 
ing funds  to  save  on  interest  costs  or  to 
avoid  taxes,  but  In  deciding  whether  to  ccm- 
trol  these  flows,  governments  will  have  to 
consider  the  impact  of  their  policies  on  fu- 
ture corporate  Investments. 

The  companies  have  a  great  deal  of  clout, 
which  they  have  not  used  extensively  in  the 
past,  because  they  did  not  care  to  or  did  not 
have  to.  Generally  speaking,  foreign  tax  au- 
thorities have  not  been  alert  enough  to 
detect  instances  of  tax  arbitrage.  But  tax  col- 
lectors in  most  countries  are  undoubtedly  be- 
coming more  sophisticated  and  demanding, 
and  thus  the  companies  may  be  forced  into 
very  hard-nosed  negotiations  in  the  future. 
For  example,  a  multinational  company  may 
say  to  the  French  government:  "We  will  In- 
vest here  if  you  will  allow  us  to  make  two- 
thirds  of  our  profits  locally  and  shift  the  one- 
third  to  a  lower-tax  Jurisdiction  such  as 
Switzerland.  If  you  don't  like  this  arrange- 
ment, propose  another  one.  But,  remember, 
Italy  Is  also  interested  In  getting  this  factory 
and  she  has  already  approved  this  deal  in 
principle." 

Stobaugh  :  Of  course,  the  potential  for  this 
type  of  bargaining  could  vanish  rather  quick- 
ly. There  are  many  in  Congress  who  want  to 
eUmlnate  the  present  system  of  deferring 
U.S.  taxes  on  unrepatrlated  foreign  earnings. 
They  want  to  tax  foreign  profits  at  U.S.  rates 
when  they  are  earned,  rather  than  when  they 
are  remitted. 

If  the  companies  lost  the  deferral  privilege, 
they  would  have  no  further  incentive  to 
manipulate  transfer  prices.  AssunUng  that 
floating  exchange  rates  are  here  to  stay,  the 
one  area  for  exercise  of  financial  Ingenuity 
would  be  In  minimizing  world-wide  interest 
costs.  Even  In  this  rather  limited  arena,  how- 
ever, tliere  are  substantial  opportunities  for 
earning  additional  profits  tlirough  more  ra- 
tional policies. 

A  RrruaN  Plow  or  Tkchnoloct  Faoii  Abeoad 
In  most  product  lines,  T7.S.  multinational 
corporations  still  bold  a  commanding  tech- 
nological lead  over  their  foreign  competitors, 
but  other  countries  are  catching  up.  Indeed, 
U.S.  multinationals  now  bring  home  quite 
a  bit  of  new  technology  from  abroad. 

In  some  instances,  acquiring  foreign  tech- 
nology la  the  goal  of  an  overseas  Investment. 
Minnesota  lUnlng  &  Manufacturing,  for  ex- 
ample, purchased  an  Italian  subsidiary,  Fer- 
ranla.  In  order  to  Improve  Its  own  film  prod- 
ucts. The  immediate  result  was  Type  HL 
medical  x-ray  film,  which  can  be  developed 
in  subdued  lighting,  away  from  the  dark- 
room. 3M  now  markets  Type  HL  In  the  U.S. 
W.  R.  Grace  did  the  same  sort  of  thing 
in  England,  and  TRW  in  Germany.  This  year. 
Grace's  Davison  Chemical  division  Joined 
with  LapKjrte  Industries  of  London  to  make 
and  sell  Laport^'s  catalysts  for  synthetic  gas. 
Laporte-Davlson,  Inc.,  will  open  Its  new  Bal- 
timore plant  In  1974.  When  TRW  acquired 
the  Pleuger  company  of  West  Germany  in 
1972,  the  reason  was  Pleuger's  superior  pump 


technology,  which  lielped  TRW  to  market 
a  line  of  submergible  pumps  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

EOUTBS    AEOONO    OBSTACLKS 

Some  UjB.  multinationals  have  endowed 
their  foreign  subsidiaries  with  R.  and  D. 
facilities  and  received  a  substantial  payoff. 
A  mlcrophotographlc  study  of  shaving  by 
Norman  C.  Welsh,  director  of  QUlette's  Brit- 
ish laboratories,  led  to  the  double-bladed 
Trac  II,  the  most  successful  razor  Gillette  has 
ever  Introduced.  National  Cash  Register's  230 
electronic  register,  sold  around  the  world, 
was  developed  and  tested  by  N.CJl.'s  Jap- 
anese subsidiary. 

Domestic  restrictions  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other can  force  a  multinational  to  go  over- 
seas for  development  work.  Union  rules  in 
the  U.S.,  for  example,  require  that  elevators 
and  escalators  be  built  at  the  construction 
site.  When  Otis  Elevator  Co.  saw  possibilities 
of  better  design  and  lower  costs  In  prefab- 
rication,  it  turned  to  the  R.  and  D.  skills  of 
Flohr-Otis  G.m.b.H.,  its  German  subsidiary. 
Plohr-Otls  now  sells  a  line  of  compact,  slm- 
pllfled,  prefabricated  elevators  and  escalators 
In  Europe.  Though  union  restrictions  keep 
Otis  from  seUmg  this  line  in  the  U.S.,  the 
company  will  soon  Incorporate  a  number  of 
European  features  into  stateside  escalators. 

VS.  drug  companies  have  fotmd  that  for- 
eign subsidiaries  can  ease  the  difficulty  of 
mtroduclng  new  drugs  In  compliance  with 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  regulations. 
In  the  words  of  Robert  M.  Fvu-laud,  president 
of  Squibb,  "A  new  drug  application  can 
easily  total  170  volumes,  and  the  cost  of 
bringing  a  new  drug  to  the  U.S.  market  can 
exceed  $7  million."  In  other  countries,  he 
says,  the  process  la  much  simpler  (though 
documentation  runs  to  hundreds  of  pages). 
What's  more,  the  FDA  permits  companies  to 
use  experience  abroad  as  26  to  60  percent  of 
the  cimical  basis  for  a  new  drug  applica- 
tion. So  Squibb  can  reduce  the  coet  and  de- 
lay Of  introducing  a  drug  in  the  U.S.  by 
bringing  it  to  foreign  markets  flrst.  Prollxta 
Decanoate  was  developed  In  the  U.S.,  but  Its 
usefulness  in  the  treatment  of  schizophrenia 
was  proved  in  Britain. 

A    lyONO    TalP    FOB    DISC    WIT«B 

Sometimee  technology  reflows  arise  from 
efforts  of  U5.  multinationals  to  meet  com- 
petition to  foreign  markets.  When  Mlchelln 
brought  out  the  steel-belted  radial  tire  to 
France,  Unlroyal's  French  subsidiary,  Engel- 
bert,  was  forced  to  develop  teclinology  for 
producing  a  comparable  tire.  As  a  result, 
Unlroyal  was  able  to  pioneer  steel-belted 
radials  to  the  U£.  R.  H.  Snyder,  director  of 
product  development,  predicts  that  before 
long,  96  percent  of  new  car  tires  will  be 
8teel-t>elted  radials,  and  he  adds,  with  un- 
derstandable satisfaction,  "We're  off  to  a 
clear-cut  lead." 

When  a  new  product  fails  to  find  a  market 
in  the  XSS.,  a  multinational  can  sometimes 
transfer  production  to  a  more  receptive 
country,  refine  the  product  through  experi- 
ence, and  then  reintroduce  It  at  home.  Ben- 
dlx.  for  example,  licensed  a  form  of  disc 
brake  from  Dunlop  to  the  early  1950's  and 
tried  to  adapt  It  for  American  cars.  But  Its 
cost,  novelty,  and  complexity  limited  the 
domestic  market.  Bendlx  shifted  develop- 
ments and  manufacture  to  Its  French  sub- 
sidiary, Soci^t^  Anonyms  D3.A. 

By  1967,  D3.A.  had  developed  a  simpler 
and  leas  expensive  version.  Volume  produc- 
tion followed,  but  only  for  foreign  cars. 
Then,  to  1969,  Ford  decided  to  equip  the 
Ptoto  with  disc  brakes.  Bendlx's  European 
experience  helped  the  company  tool  up  so 
quickly  that  only  the  flrst  Ford  shipment 
bad  to  be  imported.  The  second  came  from 
the  Bendlx  plant  in  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

A  Big  Boost  rem,  Tint  B.OP. 
The  Impact  of  multtoatlonal  companies  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Is  an  important 
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biit  very  elusive  Issue.  Multtoatlonal  com- 
panies exert  all  sorts  of  unmeasurable  to- 
fluences  on  the  balance.  They  raise  Incomes 
m  other  countries,  which  should  help  X3S. 
exports,  but  they  also  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  local  production,  which  means  more  com- 
petition for  our  exports. 

Other  Influences  of  the  multinationals  on 
the  balance  of  payments  are  quite  measur- 
able and  reasonably  unambiguous.  When  the 
companies  send  capital  overseas,  they  obvi- 
ously hurt  the  balance  of  payments.  They 
import  goods  from  their  foreign  aflUlates. 
which  also  hurts.  But  they  sell  a  lot  of  their 
foreign  affiliates,  which  helps.  And  each  year 
the  affiliates  send  home  dividends,  royalties, 
and  management  fees— which  help  a  lot. 

If  the  discussion  Is  confined  to  the  trans- 
actions that  can  be  measured,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  multmatlonal  companies  earn 
high  marks  for  consLitently  strengthentog 
the  U.S.  payments  position — at  least,  they 
did  up  through  1970,  the  last  year  for  which 
reasonably  complete  data  are  available.  From 
1966  to  1970  the  U.S.  trade  surplus  was  Just 
about  halved,  falling  from  $3.8  billion  to 
about  $2.1  billion.  But  the  trade  surplus  gen- 
erated by  the  multtoatlonal  companies  them- 
selves did  not  ^all  at  all  durtog  this  period. 
In  both  1966  and  1970  the  foreign  affiliates  of 
multtoatlonal  companies  bought  about  (2 
billion  more  from  the  U.S.  than  they  sold 
to  the  US. 

sxTPPoariNc  the  sxavicxs 

The  companies  have  also  contributed  heav- 
ily to  the  "service"  account  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  which  tocludes  Items  like  travel 
and  transportation,  dividend  remittances, 
and  royalty  payments.  In  1966  the  private, 
nongovernment  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  re- 
corded  a  $4-billlon  surplus  to  the  service 
account.  The  multtoatlonal  companies  alone 
accounted  for  a  M.5-bllllon  surplus  to  this 
account,  which  means  that  the  rest  of  the 
private  sector  was  runntog  about  $600  mU- 
llon  to  the  red.  By  1970  "the  rest"  was  to 
deficit  by  $1.9  bUllon.  whUe  the  multina- 
tionals tocreased  their  surplus  to  $6.4  billion. 

The  combtoed  trade  and  service  accounts 
are  often  referred  to  as  the  "current  ac- 
count" of  the  balance  of  pajrments  (as  dis- 
ttogulshed  from  the  capital  account,  which 
measurea  net  flows  of  long-  and  short-term 
capital).  As  might  be  expected,  the  multi- 
national companies,  which  are  by  definition 
capital  exporters,  generally  run  a  deficit  to 
the  capital  account.  But  their  current- 
account  surplus  more  than  offsets  this  defl- 
clt.  In  1970  the  companies  exported  about 
$2.4  billion  to  long-term  capital.  Stoce  their 
current-account  surplus  totaled  $8.4  billion — 
$3  billion  on  trade  plus  $6.4  billion  on  serv- 
ices— the  companies'  contribution  to  the 
private  economy's  basic  balance  was  about 
$6  bUllon. 

Stoce  1970,  of  course,  the  nation's  pay- 
ments position  has  worsened  considerably. 
In  1971  the  trade  balance  went  toto  the  red 
for  the  flrst  time  to  the  twentieth  century. 
And  last  year  the  trade  deficit  reached  $6.9 
billion,  while  the  deficit  In  the  basic  balance 
exceeded  $9  billion  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year.  To  what  extent  has  the  multtoa- 
tlonal sector  contributed  to,  or  offset,  this 
weakness? 

COTTITTTNG  THE  CASH 

The  evidence  is  fragmentary,  but  what  is 
known  of  the  contributions  of  particular 
companies  suggests  that  the  sector  is  stUl 
strong.  FoBTTTNX  has  pulled  together  some 
evidence  on  this  matter  by  querying  many 
Of  the  largest  and  best-known  companies. 
Each  company  was  asked  to  compute  its  own 
balance  of  payments  for  the  latest  flscal  year 
ending  on  or  before  December  31,  1973,  by 
subtracting  the  total  cash  it  sent  abroad 
from  the  total  cash  It  received  from  over- 
seas durtog  the  year. 

Stoce  the  companies  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  records  of  all  each  trans- 
actions,  the   toquiry   was   confined   to   the 


most  Important  items.  Included  to  cash  re- 
ceipts are  exports,  dividends  remitted  from 
foreign  subsidiaries,  ttie  proflts  of  foreign 
branches,  toterest  and  loan  payments,  fees, 
rentals,  and  royalties,  foreign  borrowtogs  re- 
patriated to  the  U.8.,  and  all  other  capital 
inflows.  Included  to  cash  payments  are  Im- 
ports, capital  outflows  to  finance  aSUlated 
foreign  businesses,  any  Increase  to  export 
credit,  tovestmente  to  the  securities  of  im- 
aflUlated  foreign  bustoessee,  and  service  on 
the  company's  overseas  debt. 

Altogether.  lOS  companies  provided  con- 
sistent and  usable  data.  These  106  Include  a 
solid  majority  of  the  nation's  fifty  largest 
foreign  direct  tovestors,  accordtog  to  an  esti- 
mate recently  published  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

WHO  DOES   WHAT  FOB  THE  BAUiNCE   OF 
PATICENTS 

Positive  halance 

( Thousands 
of  dollars) 

OaterpUlar    Tractor »  827,  000 

Eastman    KodnJt 422,800 

General  Motors... 396,  OCX) 

Du  Pont. 374,000 

I.T.T.    332,000 

Gulf  OU 321,000 

Union    Carbide 200,000 

Xerox 190,000 

Dow  Chemical . 181,000 

International  Paper 1C6, 000 

National  Cash  Register 161,000 

Monsanto 148,800 

3M    . 142,000 

Goodyear 138.040 

International  Harvester ^  12*^,  000 

PMC 121,584 

Borg-Wamer    1 116, 666 

Dreaeer  Industries 116,000 

Honeywell   . 105,800 

Bendlx   1 105, 000 

EU  LlUy 104,810 

Kenneoott  Coi^>er 97,618 

Deere    97,600 

Briuuwlck . 94,163 

Clark  Equipment 91,869 

Hercules    90,249 

AMF 90,000 

Ing  In  Schmalbacb  gave  It  a  "dominant  posl- 

American    Cyanamld 84, 1(X) 

Phillip   Morris 79,700 

Weyerhaeuser 72,709 

Warner-Lambert   72,  (XM) 

R.    J.    Reynolds    Industries 70, 100 

Continental  OU 70,000 

Tenneco . 68,272 

Corning  Qlass  Works 66,200 

/Tmco  Steel 64,700 

Pfizer    64,  coo 

Colgate-Palmolive     62.556 

TRW 59,200 

Rohm  &  Haas 68.  669 

B.   F.    Goodrich _ 68.600 

Squibb    67,000 

Johnson    &    Johnson 66,330 

Cummins    Engine 55,  loo 

Texas  Instruments 55,000 

Burroughs 64.411 

Schering-Plough    63,382 

Stoger    62,500 

Allied   Chemical 61,000 

Upjotm    44,817 

American  Standard 44, 141 

W.  R.  Oraoe 42, 369 

St.    Regis 41,400 

sterling    Drug 40,000 

Owens-nitools 31,816 

Federal-Mogul 29,490 

Addressograph  Multlgraph 29,444 

OlUette   28,249 

Norton 26,644 

Dana    26. 600 

H.  J.  Hetoz 24,600 

Armstrong  Cork 23,332 

American  Metal  Climax 23, 073 

Reynolds  Metals 22,000 

Continental   Can 21,600 

Champion  ^ark  Plug 19,900 


Eltra    18,400 

Genesco    Inc 17,344 

Maremont .. 17,270 

Parker    Pen 15,118 

Otla  Elevator 14,963 

Inmont   12,070 

Rockwell   Mfg 11,600 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas 10,602 

Sunbeam 10,500 

BUck  &  Decker 10,245 

ESB 10, 000 

Standard  Oil  (California) 9. 397 

Quaker  Oats 8, 803 

Smith  Kline  Sc  French 8,300 

ScoviU    Mfg ,..^ 8,  131 

Bristol-Myers 7,000 

Scott  Paper 6,969 

H.  H.  Robertson 6,860 

Chesebrough-Pond's 6,  776 

Carborundum    6,402 

PepsiCo 6,864 

Rlchardson-Merrell  6,432 

U.S.M.    4.800 

Bundy   3,000 

Hesston 2,971 

Plllebury 2,390 

H.  K.  Porter 1.666 

Negative  balance 

Fruehauf    2,200 

Pet _ 4,866 

Nabisco  11,836 

Hygrade  Food 12, 109 

Unlroyal 17.174 

General  Dynamics . 29,470 

Kimberly-Clark 30.800 

General    Mills 37.600 

American  Smelting 73. 148 

Procter  &  Gamble 340.000 

^  Not  strictly  comparable  to  other  fig- 
ures because  some  receipts  have  been  re- 
ported on  an  accrual  (not  cash)  basis. 

THX  PATOFF   ON   TECHMOLOGT 

Ninety-five  of  the  106  companies  rep<xted 
surpluses;  only  ten  bad  deflcits.  Most  sur- 
pluses of  over  $100  million  ware  registered 
by  high-technology  c(»npanle8.  chemical 
companies,  and  heavy-equipment  manufac- 
turers. Most  of  the  drug  companies  had  com- 
fortable surpluses,  ranging  from  about  $40 
mUllon  to  $105  mUllon. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  food 
companies  had  small  deficits,  ranging  from 
$6  mllUon  to  $38  miUlon.  General  Mills,  the 
second-largest  food  company  on  the  list, 
attributed  Its  deficit  mainly  to  Imports  of 
froeen  fish  by  Its  Gorton  subsidiary.  Says 
Ross  Clouston,  Gorton's  president:  "Japa- 
nese and  Danish  fishermen  are  simply  more 
efficient  than  American  fishermen.  They  have 
the  use  of  better  equipment,  and  this  means 
they  can  bring  in  bigger  catches  at  lower 
cost." 

The  largest  paper  company  on  the  list,  In- 
ternational Paper,  had  a  surplus  of  $156  mil- 
lion. But  another  paper  company,  Kimtierly- 
Clark,  had  a  $3I-mUllon  deficit,  and  nearly 
$80  mUUon  of  the  $240-mmion  deficit  re- 
corded by  Procter  &  Gamble  was  connected 
with  paper  operations. 

Procter  &  Oamble's  deficit  reflects  Its  ex- 
port of  capital  to  construct  a  Canadian  pa- 
per mill.  Kinaberly-Clark's  problems  are  re- 
lated to  new  U.S.  environmental  regulations. 
A  few  years  ago  much  of  Kimberly-Clark's 
pulp  came  from  its  Wlsconsto  and  Niagara 
Falls  mills.  But  this  was  sulfite  pulp,  which 
is  a  heavy  pollutant.  Anticipating  antipollu- 
tion regiilations,  the  company  faced  a  choice 
of  converting  Its  U.S.  mills  to  kraft  pulp, 
which  is  less  of  a  pollutant,  or  expanding 
Its  mill  to  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  which 
was  already  producing  kraft  pulp.  Kimberly- 
Clark  decided  that  it  was  cheaper  to  close 
down  its  U.S.  <^>erations  and  rely  on  Imports. 

In  the  rublier  industry.  Goodrich  aixd 
Goodyear  show  large  surpluses,  while  Unl- 
royal shows  a  small  deficit.  Unlroyal  makes 
a  lot  of  truck  and  airplane  tires,  which  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  imported  natural  rub- 
ber. On  the  other  hand.  Goodyear  and  Good- 
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xXtb.  deal  heavily  In  products  made  with 
S3mthetlc  rubber,  manufact\ired  domesti- 
cally. They  have  much  lower  Import  bills. 

THE  DECADE  AT  13. M. 

Since  many  of  the  largest  multinational 
companies  did  not  respond  to  the  Fortune 
survey,  there  may  be  some  bias  In  the  list — 
1.6.,  those  companies  with  positive  balances 
were  probably  more  likely  to  supply  flgiures 
than  those  with  negative  balances.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  bias  are  probably  quite  limited, 
however.  Many  of  the  surveyed  companies 
do  not  normally  report  any  such  data  and 
were  simply  unwilling  to  allocate  the  time 
necessary  to  gather  the  figures.  Others  have 
policies  against  disclosing  any  more  data 
than  they  have  to,  regardless  of  whether  the 
figures  are  favorable  or  unfavorable.  For  ex- 
ample, I.B.M.  would  not  release  annual  data, 
but  it  reported  a  1963-72  surplus  of  $4.4  bil- 
lion (which  Is  actually  a  matter  of  public 
record). 

Most  oil  companies  also  had  good  reason  to 
Ignore  the  questionnaire.  Rising  oil  Imports 
have  turned  a  once  healthy  Industry  surplus 
Into  a  deficit.  Exxon  indicated  that  it  would 
have  had  a  $463-miUlon  payments  surplus — 
If  Ita  oil  imports  weren't  covmted. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  oil  companies 
were  able  to  poet  surpluses.  Continental  Oil 
Is  in  deficit  on  its  oil  operations,  but  its  huge 
exports  of  coal  pulled  the  whole  payments 
balance  Into  the  black.  Qulf  Oil  would  have 
been  In  deficit  but  for  some  substantial  spin- 
offs of  foreign  operations.  In  1972,  Oulf  sold 
Its  Spanish  chemical  operations  and  its  entire 
Oerznan  and  Philippine  businesses.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  these  overseas  divestments  are  re- 
corded as  capital  Inflows,  helping  to  raise 
Oulf's  positive  balance  for  the  year  to  $321 
million. 

Continentai.  Can's  Intebcontinental 

TRIBTn.ATIONS 

(By  Peter  Vanderwicken) 

That  castle  of  cans,  cartons,  and  plastic 
bottles  pictured  on  these  pages  Is  built  of 
products  of  Continental  Can  Co.'s  European 
subsidiaries.  And  as  their  variety  suggests. 
Continental's  Euroi>ean  b\islness  is  substan- 
tial Indeed.  Last  year  It  provided  17  percent 
of  Continental's  worldwide  sales  of  $2.2 
billion.  In  managing  all  that  business.  Con- 
tinental confronts  the  full  range  of  diffi- 
culties that  plague  other  multinational 
companies.  Including  uncertain  exchange 
rates,  surging  Inflation,  and  stringent  con- 
trols on  capital  movements. 

But  Continental,  one  of  the  biggest  of  the 
multinationals,  has  just  emerged  from  a 
special  trial — the  most  Important  antitrust 
suit  ever  brought  by  the  European  Commu- 
nity. The  company  won  its  case,  more  or  less, 
but  so  did  the  Community.  In  finding  for 
Continental,  the  European  Coiirt  of  Justice, 
In  a  startling  decision,  gave  the  E.c.  sweeping 
new  powers  to  prohibit  acquisitions  and 
mergers  by  large  companies.  The  limits  of 
the  new  powers  are  so  foggy,  however,  and 
the  Community's  competltlon-poUcy  division 
Is  so  thinly  staffed  (only  twenty  Investigators 
for  the  entire  Common  Market) ,  that  the 
European  antitrust  drive  still  has  little  more 
force  than  a  paper  tiger. 

Nevertheless,  the  Continental  case  has  set 
off  an  Intense  debate  over  regulation  of  large 
companies  by  the  Conununlty.  It  has  become 
a  widely  cited  symbol  of  the  concern  felt  by 
Europeans  about  the  activities  of  multina- 
tionals. Among  the  wits  within  Common  Mar- 
ket headquarters  In  Brussels,  the  Continental 
case  even  inspired  a  wicked  password: 
"Congo" — meaning  "Continental  go  home." 

The  password,  fortunately,  does  not  ac- 
curately describe  Continental's  relations  with 
Its  European  licensees  and  partners  (see 
"How  Continental  Licensed  the  World,"  page 
78).  Tbose  ties  have  been  close  and  warm 
since  1B30,  when  Continental  first  began 
licensing    local    European    packaging    com- 


panies to  use  its  can -making  technology. 
Over  the  years,  the  company  acquired  stock 
In  some  of  Its  licensees.  In  the  late  lO^O's, 
Continental  and  some  of  these  licensees  de- 
cided to  get  together  to  better  position  them- 
selves for  growth  In  the  Common  Market. 

THE  FRENCH   DROP   OUT 

The  plan  was  to  form  a  new  company, 
Europemballage  ("emballage"  Is  the  French 
word  for  "packing")  to  absorb  part  of  the 
business  of  the  leading  can  makers  in 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  and 
the  Benelux  countries.  Continental  would 
control  Europemballage  which  In  tium  would 
control  about  half  the  marlcet  for  cans  In  all 
those  countries,  except  Britain. 

But  the  plan  began  to  falter  even  before 
It  was  announced  in  March,  1970.  Continen- 
tal's French  licensee,  J.  J.  Camaud  et  Forges 
de  Basse-Indre.  which  has  half  the  French 
market  for  cans,  dropped  out  first.  Its  ma- 
jority stockholder,  a  French  steel  company, 
objected  that  the  venture  would  violate  the 
terms  of  loans  It  got  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment. When  the  remaining  companies 
went  ahead  with  the  plan,  the  Commission  of 
the  European  Community  warned  them  that 
they  would  be  violating  an  antitrust  provi- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

The  warning  alone  was  enough  to  make  the 
British  participant.  Metal  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  de- 
cide against  Joining  Europemballage.  Metal 
Box  had  Just  gone  through  the  wringer  with 
the  British  Monopolies  Commission  and 
wanted  no  more  antitrust  problems. 

Continental  formed  Europemballage  as  a 
wholly  owned  Delaware  corp>oratlon,  and 
handed  over  to  It  some  substantial  Inter- 
•^sts — 86  percent  of  the  leading  German  can 
manufacturer.  Schmalbach  -  Lubeca  -  Werke 
AG  of  Braunschweig,  and  10  percent  of  the 
largest  Dutch  packaging  company,  Thomas- 
sen  &  Dnjver-Verbllfa  N.V.  of  Deventer.  Eu- 
ropemballage soon  increased  Its  Interest  in 
Thomassen  &  Drljver  to  91  percent. 

Made  up  as  it  is  of  these  two  companies, 
even  the  scaled-down  Europemballage  is  a 
good-sized  enterprise.  Last  year  It  had  sales 
of  $368  million  and  earnings  of  $13.4  million 
(after  taxes  but  before  an  extraordinary 
charge) .  As  the  largest  can  producer  on  the 
European  continent,  Schmalbach  has  about 
40  percent  of  the  German  can  market.  It  em- 
ploys 11,800  people  at  sixteen  plants  and 
dominates  the  Austrian  market  through  a 
subsidiary  of  its  own.  The  company  sells 
scores  of  products  other  than  cans — every- 
thing from  Industrial  machinery  to  outdoor 
grUls. 

Thomassen  &  Drljver  holds  about  66  per- 
cent of  the  Dutch  market  for  cans  (large 
numbers  of  which  are  tised  for  condensed 
milk,  beer,  and  hams  exported  to  the  0.S.). 
In  addition,  it  owns  subsidiaries  In  Belgium 
and  Curagad. 

A  CHARGE  or  "ABtrSIVX  EXFLOrrATION" 

In  late  1971,  after  a  twenty-month  investi- 
gation, the  European  Conunlaslon  issued  a 
formal  complaint  against  the  formation  of 
Europemballage.  Because  Continental's  h<dd- 
ing  m  Schmalbach  gave  It  a  "dominant  posi- 
tion" in  cans  for  meat,  fi^h,  and  seafood  and 
in  caps  for  glass  bottles,  the  Commission 
charged,  the  company's  purchase  through 
Europemballage  of  Thomassen  &  Drljver  "led 
to  the  practical  elimination  of  competition 
in  the  aforesaid  containers  throughout  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Common  Bdarket." 

The  Commission's  complaint  was  the  first 
significant  test  of  Article  86,  a  key  antitrust 
section  of  the  Rome  Treaty.  That  section  pro- 
hibits "abusive  exploitation"  by  one  or  more 
enterprises  of  a  dominant  position  within 
the  Common  Market  or  a  substantial  part 
of  it. 

Continental  appealed  the  CcKnmlssion's 
decision  to  the  European  Court  of  Justice, 
the  Common  Market's  supreme  court.  The 
ccoapany  argued  that  Article  86  was  not  In- 
tended to  control  mergers,  and  went  on  to 


deny  that  S<dimalb«cb  and  Thomassen  & 
Drljver  together  held  as  much  of  the  market 
for  the  types  of  cans  cited  as  the  Commission 
claimed.  Even  if  the  Conunisslon's  figiires 
were  correct.  Continental  maintained,  this 
did  not  constitute  a  "dominant  pKssltion" 
that  it  could  have  abused.  The  CX>mmlsslon, 
the  company  said,  had  defined  the  relevant 
markets  Incorrectly,  and  had  ignored  the 
ability  of  Continental's  customers  to  sub- 
stitute other  packaging  materials  for  its  cans 
if  they  wished. 

Many  of  its  customers.  Continental  added, 
were  perfectly  capable  of  manufacturing 
their  own  cans,  as  some  of  them  already  did 
for  certain  products.  Its  largest  customer  for 
the  cans  at  Issue  was  Unilever  (1972  sales: 
$8.9  billion),  hardly  a  helpless  consumer. 

The  court  accepted  Continental's  argu- 
ments and  agreed  that  Its  subsidiaries  did 
not  dominate  the  market.  Therefore,  the 
company's  purchase  of  control  in  Thomassen 
A;  Drljver  was  not  an  "abusive  exploitation  of 
a  dominant  position."  But  having  awarded 
Continental  the  case,  the  court  gave  the 
Community  the  principle.  In  a  political  bal- 
ancing act,  the  judges  vlrtuaUy  rewrote  Ar- 
ticle 88  and  vastly  expanded  the  Commis- 
sion's powers  to  prohibit  any  corporate  action 
that  might  endanger  effective  competition. 

The  decision's  sweeping  Implications  have 
left  lawyers'  heads  spinning  from  Hamburg 
to  Milan.  But  the  language  and  scope  of  the 
court's  decision  are  both  so  vague  that  no- 
body Is  entirely  certain  what  the  decUlon 
means. 

A    BOLD    INTERPRETATION 

Its  central  holding  is  that  "the  strength- 
ening of  the  position  of  an  enterprise  may  be 
abusive  and  prohibited  under  Article  86  of 
the  Treaty,  regardless  of  the  means  and  pro- 
cedure by  which  It  is  achieved,  if  the  degree 
of  dominance  .  .  .  essentially  affects  com- 
petition. .  .  ."  The  effect  on  competition 
would  be  shown  If  the  behavior  of  enter- 
prises remaining  In  the  market  "depends  on 
the  dominant  one." 

The  decision  clearly  gives  the  Europan 
Commission  the  power  to  prohibit  mergers. 
Joint  ventures,  or  acquisitions  that  would 
Increase  a  dominant  company's  market  share. 
Some  lawyers  think  the  decision  also  allows 
the  Commission  to  prevent  mergers  between 
nondomlnant  companies  If  the  resulting  en- 
terprise would  be  dominant.  But  the  decision 
leaves  many  other  questions  affecting  cor- 
porate strategy  unresolved.  For  example,  it  Is 
not  clear  if  a  company  that  Is  dominant  In 
one  geographical  region  can  safely  expand 
Into  a  new  market  area  by  acquisition,  or 
at  all. 

An  admittedly  bold  interpretation  of  the 
court's  decision  has  been  reached  by  Willy 
Schlleder,  the  Community's  vigorous  direc. 
tor-general  for  competition  policy  (whose 
powers  combine  those  of  the  VS.  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division  and  the 
PTC).  In  his  view  the  court  held  that  if  a 
company  has  a  dominant  market  position, 
it  cannot  improve  its  position  by  any  means 
whatever.  "If  you  have  a  dominant  position," 
says  Schlleder,  "that  Is,  if  your  competition 
depends  on  you  for  their  behavior,  you 
shouldn't  enlarge  your  dominant  position 
by  any  means."  Schlleder  himself  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  decision  means  that  a  large 
company  may  not  become  bigger  or  Increase 
Its  market  share  through  internal  growth. 

He  Is  still  studying  these  questions  and 
they  will  keep  his  minuscule  staff  busy  for 
some  time.  Although  he  was  given  broad 
powers  to  regulate  competition.  Schlleder 
hasn't  the  resources  to  do  more  than  bring 
an  occasional  suit  to  define  the  limits  of 
Article  86.  At  present  he  is  working  on  two 
new  antimerger  cases  involving  European- 
owned  companies  to  test  aspects  of  the  Con- 
tinental decision. 

TtM  eventual  outcome,  according  to  some 
European  lawyen,  la  likely  to  be  a  Cammon 
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Market  antitrust  policy  modeled  on  the 
Sherman  and  Clayton  acts.  But  it  wQl  be 
years  before  such  a  policy  is  finally  de- 
veloped. 

"WE  HAVE  TO  BE  CAREWL" 

For  Continental,  one  thing  Is  certain  now. 
It  is  barred  from  ever  creating  the  Eurc^>ean- 
wlde  packaging  subsidiary  it  once  envisioned, 
but  Europemballage  can  continue  to  operate 
in  its  present  markets  and  expand  Into  new 
ones.  Says  Ben  ter  Haar,  the  president  of 
Europemballage,  an  ecology -conscious  Dutch- 
man (be  helped  develop  an  Intensive  anti- 
Utter  campaljgn  in  the  Netherlands) :  "We 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  broaden  our  base 
too  much  In  the  light  metal  packaging  busi- 
ness. But  this  doesnt  mean  we  can't  expand 
In  Europe." 

And  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion. 
In  Europe,  unlike  the  UJ3.,  very  little  beer 
is  sold  in  cans,  and  most  soft  drinks  are  also 
still  bottled.  The  markets  for  soup,  meat, 
vegetable,  and  condensed-milk  cans  are  grow- 
ing, because  Europeans  are  doing  more  of 
their  shopping  in  American -style  super- 
markets. The  use  of  cans  for  automotive 
motor  oil,  paints,  chemicals,  and  other  prod- 
ucts is  also  increasing.  Continental's  ex- 
ecutives think  their  markets  in  Europe  will 
grow  faster  than  those  in  the  U.S.  for  years 
to  come. 

The  company  is  already  shifting  into  new 
markets.  Schmalbach  recently  bought  Elba- 
talner  KunststofT-und  Verpackungs,  a  Ger- 
man producer  of  plastic  packaging.  E\iro- 
pemballage  has  hired  an  acquisitions 
specuilst  from  I.T.T..  and  scouts  from  Con- 
tinental's domestic  paper  division  are  look- 
ing for  wood-piUp  suppliers  to  acquire.  Con- 
tinental's Tee-Pak  dlvuion,  which  makes 
edible  casings  for  sausages  and  hot  dogs, 
plans  to  begm  European  production  with  a 
$25-miUlon  plant  In  Belgium. 

HOW  TO  USE  A  CASH  SURPLUS 

With  the  spread  of  currency  and  capital 
contrcrfs  throughout  Europe,  It  is  not  anti- 
trust regulations  alone,  but  a  variety  of  other 
new  controls  and  rules  that  restrain  Con- 
tinental's ability  to  Invest  abroad— or  even 
to  make  optimum  use  of  Its  short-term 
operating  surpluses.  InltlaUy,  Europem- 
baUage  was  able  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
unit  to  another,  as  needed.  This  efficient 
management  of  cash  Is  no  longer  possible. 

The  Dutch  company  has  recently  had  a 
$12-million  cash  surplus,  while  the  German 
company  needed  short-term  financing.  If 
Thomassen  &  Drljver  had  lent  the  cash  to 
Schmalbach,  regulations  would  have  required 
Schmalbach  to  deposit  at  least  half  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  interest-free,  with  the 
German  Bundesbank.  The  cost  of  that  would 
have  been  prohibitive,  so  instead  the  Dutch 
company  was  forced  to  Invest  Its  surplus 
cash  In  Holland  at  a  4.6  percent  yield,  while 
the  German  company  borrowed  in  Germany 
at  10  percent. 

Continental's  financial  managers  are  also 
learning  to  live  with  a  rash  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing rules  designed  to  cool  the  superheated 
Eur<^)ean  economies.  The  German  govern- 
ment, for  example,  has  Imposed  a  temporary 
6  percent  surcharge  on  corporate  Income 
taxes.  In  May  Germany  added  an  11  percent 
tax  on  capital  expenditures  and  suspended 
the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  in  tax 
reporting. 

Like  other  multmatlonals.  Continental  has 
discovered  the  great  Impact  on  profits  that 
the  controlled  timing  of  International  pay- 
ments can  have  under  the  present  system 
of  fluctuatmg  exchange  rates.  As  the  dollar 
declined  In  value.  Continental  has  sometimes 
delayed  payments  sent  to  the  U.S.  by  Its 
European  subsidiaries.  William  L.  Strong,  the 
company's  treasurer,  recently  asked  the 
Dutch  company  to  postpone  a  $1.5-mUllon 
dividend  payment.  "We  said,  'Don't  hurry 
sending  that  over." 

For  the  moat  part,  however,  Oontlnantal 


avoids  fiddling  with  the  normal  leads  and 
lags  m  its  payments.  It  has  no  wish  to  hedge 
against  or  speculate  in  currency  changes. 
The  company  keeps  generally  to  the  payment 
terms  customary  in  each  country,  ranging 
from  ten  days  with  a  2  percent  discount  in 
Germany  to  thirty  days  net  In  Holland. 

THE  COST  OF   NOT  SPECUUkTINO 

These  days,  currency  controls  and  ex- 
change risks  make  long-term  financing  in 
Evirope  somewhat  more  nerve-racking  and 
difficult  than  ever  before.  In  May,  Conti- 
nental refinanced  a  46-mllllon  Swiss-franc 
loan  ($15  million  at  recent  exchange  rates) 
that  Is  due  to  mature  in  Noveml>er.  "I  sweat 
blood  on  this,"  says  Strong.  "The  thought 
came  to  us  before  the  (February  dollar]  de- 
valuation that  we  should  hedge  the  46  mil- 
lion Swiss  francs.  We  said  no,  because  specu- 
lation In  currency  for  non -experts  Is  more 
precarious  than  the  stock  market.  So  it 
worked  out  that  we  lost  $1.8  million,  or  16 
percent,  on  the  last  devaluation."  The  com- 
pany has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  amortize 
the  loss  over  a  period  of  years  through  a 
foreign -currency  reserve  account,  or  charge 
the  entire  amount  against  the  account  this 
year. 

Refinancing  the  loan  by  borrowmg  60  mil- 
lion Swiss  francs  through  a  6  percent  bond 
Issue,  Continental  Immediately  c<xxfronted 
a  Swiss  currency-control  regulation  that  Im- 
poses a  2  percent  negative  Interest  charge 
per  quarter  on  deposits  by  foreigners.  In 
order  to  avoid  paymg  this  penalty  on  Its  60 
million  Swiss  francs  until  It  pays  off  Its  pre- 
vious debt  In  November,  Continental  will 
Invest  the  money  in  Eurodollars  outside 
Switzerland.  Through  a  series  of  intricate 
maneuvers,  the  con^iany  hopes  in  the  end 
to  come  out  with  a  small  net  gain. 

Frequent  and  substantial  changes  in  ex- 
change rates  also  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
stating  true  earnings  and  assets.  For  example. 
Schmalbach  reports  its  results  to  Europem- 
ballage in  German  marks,  while  Thomas- 
sen &  Drljver  reports  In  Dutch  guilders.  But 
Europemballage  reports  to  Continental  to 
dollars.  Last  year  Schmalbach's  earnings,  in 
marks,  rose  65  percent,  while  Thomassen  & 
Drljver's  earnings,  in  guilders,  declined  14 
percent  (largely  because  government  price 
controls  prevented  it  from  passing  on  rising 
costs). 

In  their  own  currencies,  the  combmed 
earnings  of  the  two  companies  Increased  by 
16  percent.  But  when  their  profits  were  com- 
bined arid  translated  into  dollars  as  Euro- 
pemballage's  earnings,  the  reported  gain  (be- 
fore minority  interests)  amounted  to  33 
percent. 

UNREAL  FIGURES 

smoe  Europemballage's  figtires.  In  dollars, 
are  those  that  must  be  used  in  Continental's 
corporate  financial  statements,  the  earnings 
gain  In  Europe  is  unavoidably  distorted  up- 
ward. In  the  same  way,  currency  fluctuations 
also  distort  asset  values.  Continental  has  an 
Investment  of  more  than  $120  million  in 
Europe,  $100  million  of  It  in  dollars.  But 
those  dollars  were  used  to  buy  assets  valued 
in  foreign  currencies,  which  have  risen  in 
relation  to  the  dollar.  This  produces  a  para- 
doxical result.  "If  the  dollar  weakens  10 
percent."  says  Strong,  "we  gain  10  percent 
on  the  $100  million  but  we  lose  on  the  other 
$30  mUllon." 

In  its  balance  sheet,  however.  Continen- 
tal— following  accepted  accounting  prac- 
tice— does  not  record  such  changes,  and  thus 
Is  forced  to  understate  the  actual  current 
value  of  its  foreign  fixed  assets.  Compounded 
over  time,  such  an  undervaluation  of  assets 
will  inflate  Its  return  on  Investment. 

Europe's  roaring  Inflation — ^more  than  7.5 
percent  in  Germany  and  Holland — also 
creates  distortions  In  reporting.  Cumulative 
variations  caused  by  inflation  and  the 
changes  In  exchange  rates  have  ptished 
budgets,  stated  In  dollars,  off  target  by   16 


percent  or  more  m  the  course  of  a  year.  Con- 
tmental  meets  the  problem  simply  by  having 
each  national  company  operate  in  its  own 
currency.  The  parent  corporation  then  ab- 
sorbs the  distortions  that  result  when  Eu- 
ropemballage's accounts  are  translated  into 
dollars. 

TURKS   IN   A    MONASTERY 

Some  peculiar  characteristics  of  Its  Eu- 
ropean labor  force  present  Continental  with 
some  added  operating  problems.  Twenty- 
three  percent  of  Schmalbach's  employees  in 
Germany  are  foreigners  (called  "guest  w(Mrk- 
ers") .  Many  of  them  are  iUlterate  Turks;  few 
can  speak  any  language  but  their  own.  Both 
Schmalbach  and  Thomassen  &  Drljver, 
Whose  work  force  is  10  percent  Turkish,  have 
to  employ  special  translators  in  their  plants. 
The  extensive  use  of  foreign  workers — as 
many  as  60  percent  of  the  payroll  in  some 
Thomassen  &  Drljver  plants — does  not  keep 
labor  costs  down.  Indeed,  costs  at  both  the 
Dutch  and  German  companies  are  climbing 
by  about  13  percent  a  year.  The  guest  work- 
ers receive  the  same  pay  and  benefits  as  na- 
tive workers.  In  addition,  Schmalbach  has 
had  to  build  special  housing  for  them  in 
Braunschweig,  and  Thomassen  &  Drljver  has 
leased  a  monastery  for  some  of  iU  Turkish 
employees. 

Recruiting,  training,  and  bousing  cost 
Thomassen  Sc  Drljver  more  than  $1,000  a  year 
per  man.  "But  does  it  matter?"  asks  Ido  A. 
Stult,  the  company's  president.  "A  Dutch- 
man doesn't  like  this  kind  of  work  anymore. 
Ouly  the  Turks  make  it  possible  to  work  three 
shifts.  So  we  have  no  choice." 

With  the  Eiu-opean  economies  at  full  em- 
ployment, the  power  of  unions  is  Increasing 
In  several  ways.  A  Dutch  law  enacted  In  1970 
gives  labor  unions  a  veto  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  members  to  a  company's  board 
of  directors.  In  Germany,  the  government  has 
pledged  to  give  workers  half  the  seats  on 
company  supervisory  boards. 

THE    LAST    SHUTDOWN 

The  metalworkers'  tinlons,  to  which  many 
Schmalbach  and  Thomassen  St  Drljver  em- 
ployees belong,  are  among  the  most  active  in 
seeking  to  bargain  and  strike  on  a  multina- 
tional scale.  The  day  is  coming  when  a  plant 
manager  who  decides  to  accept  a  strike  over 
a  local  Issue  might  risk  having  his  company's 
operations  in  other  countries  shut  down  as 
well. 

The  growing  militancy  of  labor  also  makes 
it  difficult  to  close  an  unneeded  plant.  One  of 
Continental's  objectives  when  it  created 
Europemballage  was  to  Improve  efficiency  by 
eliminating  redundant  production  and  excess 
capacity.  Since  Europemballage  was  formed, 
Schmalbach  has  closed  four  plants  and 
Thomassen  &  Drljver  two. 

The  Dutch  company,  imder  an  agreement 
with  its  unions,  is  closing  a  third  factory.  But 
Stult  says  that  will  be  the  end — the  company 
has  agreed  that  there  will  be  no  more  closings 
Tor  at  least  three  years.  "It  Is  impossible  for 
me  to  close  another  factory,"  he  says. 

Despite  their  gravity  and  complexity.  Con- 
tinental's problems  are  no  more  onerous 
than  those  encountered  by  other  multina- 
tionals In  Europe.  And  the  corporation  cer- 
tainly has  compensating  benefits.  Vice  Chair- 
man Charles  B.  Stauffacher,  who  oversees  in- 
ternational operations,  says  that  "profits 
have  been  at  a  satisfactory  level  and  justify 
our  Investment.  Those  two  companies  are 
very  well  managed."  And  Chairman  Robert  8. 
Hatfield  adds,  "In  terms  of  opportunities, 
there  are  Interesting  problems  In  selecting 
which  markets  they  should  devote  resources 
and  energy  to  for  the  future.  They  have  a 
splendid  base  to  grow  from." 

Despite  that  "Congo",  quip  In  Brussels, 
Continental  has  avoided  acquiring  an  "ugly 
American"  image.  Unlike  some  other  n.S.- 
based  multinationals,  it  has  carefully  pre- 
served the  national  Identities  of  its  subsidi- 
aries. A  Dutchman  thinks  of  the  cans  he 
buys  as  the  product  of  Thomaaaen  &  Drljver, 
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a  company  he  bas  dealt  with  for  many  years 
and  a  Dutch  name  If  ever  there  was  one.  He 
does  not  think  of  the  connection  with  Con- 
tinental. 

A    MULTINATIONAL    ASSTT 

And  Continental  alms  to  maintain  the 
Identity  of  Its  national  components.  Says 
Hatfield,  "They  will  operate  as  Identifiable 
separate  national  companies  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  As  long  as  people  In  countries 
In  which  we  operate  do  things  In  a  certain 
way,  well  do  It  that  way." 

Hans  Munte,  president  of  Schmalbach, 
adds:  "The  Image  on  the  market  Is  not  Con- 
tinental Can.  The  Image  Continental  has  In 
CSermany  Is  Schmalbach-Lubeca."  In  a  barely 
common  market  where  nationalism  Is  still  a 
potent  force,  its  national  Image  Is  a  great 
asset  for  a  multinational  like  Continental. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years — and  particularly  in  recent 
months — our  Nation  has  been  plagued 
with  a  host  of  problems  that  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  American  people.  Many 
of  these  problems  have  posed  tremoi- 
dous  challenges  to  us  in  Government  and 
to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  the  magnitude  of  these 
difficulties  has  created  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  citizens  as  to  the 
viability  of  the  American  system.  While 
we  should  never  minimize  the  problems 
that  confront  us,  we  should  do  every- 
t}ilzLg  in  our  power  to  keep  our  perspec- 
tive, and  to  maintain  the  wisdom,  forti- 
tude and  the  perseverance  necessary  to 
make  the  great  plan  laid  out  by  the  f  ram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  work  so  that  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  all  shall  be  for- 
ever maintained  in  our  country. 

I  am  among  the  first  to  criticize  some- 
thing when  I  think  it  is  wrong,  and  when 
I  think  such  criticism  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 

But  I  hold  firm  in  my  belief  that  the 
American  system  is  based  on  the  mo6t 
noble  principles  ever  devised.  And  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  our  system  is,  and  can 
remain,  the  greatest  system  on  earth,  so 
long  as  we  are  diligent  in  our  efforts  to 
keep  it  so,  and  so  long  as  we  are  alert 
to  abuses,  deficiencies  and  shortcomings 
as  they  appear,  and  are  willing  to  rem- 
edy them  in  a  speedy  and  forthright 
manner. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Dispatch  drew  my  attention  be- 
cause it  reminded  nr  that  with  all  our 
problems,  the  promise  of  America  is  still 
as  "bright  as  ever." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
aforementioned  editorial.  Including  its 
title,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
U.S.  Skt  Not  Falling;  It's  Bhioht  as  Em 

Pity  the  poor  soul  with  the  Chicken  Uttle 
complex — he  Is  running  around  walling  that 
"the  sky  Is  falling."  Nonsense  I 

America's  sky  Is  as  bright  as  ever.  If  not 
brighter.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this 
country  that  a  rousing  cheer  wont  cure. 

In  fact,  Americans  would  do  well  to 
broMlen  Ohio's  latest  slogan  and  start  cheer- 
ing to  the  tune  of:  "Let's  bear  it  for  Ameri- 
ca I" 

Too  many  Americans  are  con^lalning 
about  high  prices.  Sure  tbey  are  high.  Tbey 
may  go  higher.  This  regrettaUy  will  be  fait 


by  those  on  fixed  Incomes.  But  what  wage- 
earning  downgraders  of  America  fall  to 
acknowledge  is  that  their  incomes  have 
risen,  too.  Tbey  want  the  good  old  days  of 
the  50-cent  steak,  but  not  at  the  price  of  a 
$l-an-bour  wage. 

Let's  hear  it  for  America  and  its  prosperity! 

Too  many  Americans  are  complaining 
about  Watergate,  and  aU  the  publicity  given 
it  by  the  news  media.  Just  check  today's 
edition  of  The  Dispatch — about  350  pctges 
of  not  only  Watergate  news  but  a  lot  of 
good  news  and  In^Kyrtant  information  as 
weU. 

Let's  hear  it  for  America  and  Its  good 
news  I 

Too  many  Americans  ar«  viewing  Water- 
gate as  evidence  our  nation's  system  is  rot- 
ten to  the  core  and  should  be  replaced. 
These  Chicken  Littles  are  not  certain  what 
they  want  as  a  replacement.  Still  tbey 
squawk  that  the  sky  is  falling. 

Let's  hear  it  for  America  and  its  system 
which  is  working  I 

Too  many  Americans  are  complaining 
about  crime.  But  they  forget  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  reported  re- 
cently that  for  the  first  time  In  17  years, 
serious  crimes  declined  In  the  U.S.  In  large 
cities  like  Ooliimbus,  where  crime  had  been 
most  serious,  the  decline  In  crime  averaged 
eight  per  cent. 

Let's  hear  it  for  America  and  its  efforts 
to  cleanse  Its  lawlessness. 

Too  many  Americans  are  complaining 
about  this  nation's  penchant  to  get  In- 
volved in  war.  These  Chicken  Littles,  who 
had  8i>ent  so  much  time  demonstrating  and 
shouting  against  our  involvement  In  South- 
east Asia,  are  strangely  quiet  now  that  our 
military  personnel  no  longer  are  participants 
there. 

Let's  hear  It  for  America  and  its  endeavors 
for  peace. 

Too  many  Americans  are  complaining  that 
Congress  is  ao  enchanted  by  the  Senate 
Watergate  committee  investigation  that  the 
nation's  business  Is  being  totaUy  neglected. 

These  Chicken  Littles  forget  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  Is  only  one  of  scores  of  legis- 
lative groups  which  are  working  their  ways 
through  varioiis  proposals  and  can  be  expect- 
ed to  reach  consensxis  on  myriad  problems. 

Let's  bear  It  for  America  and  its  govern- 
ment by,  for  and  of  the  people  I 

Of  course  we  are  fed  up  with  politicians 
who  posture  rather  than  perform,  the  shift- 
less who  demand  the  world  owes  them  a  liv- 
ing, the  ungrateful  nations  who  take  our 
largess  and  mock  us,  the  do-gooders  who 
would  squander  our  treasiu^,  the  lawbreakers 
who  place  ideology  above  the  common  good, 
the  drift  away  from  the  moral  principles  on 
which  this  great  country  was  founded. 

But  Is  the  sky  falling?  No,  Indeed! 

The  Chicken  Littles  should  Join  us  when 
we  shout: 

Let's  hear  it  for  America  I 


WORLD  DIPLOMACY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  CORPORATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  recent  disclosures 
of  American  corporate  mvolvement  in 
the  international  diplomatic  process.  Not 
only  does  It  appear  the  multinational 
corporation  influences  the  decisions  and 
process  of  countries  irrespective  of  the 
countries'  welfare,  but  it  appears  that 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  has 
imdertcken  the  task  of  stockholder  in- 
fluence at  the  expense  of  American  for- 
eign jx>licy. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  energy 
crisis  facing  the  world,  and  the  vast  sup- 
ply of  crude  oil  in  the  Arab  countries. 
However,   the  letter  addressed  to  the 


stockholders  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia by  its  chairman  of  the  board, 
Mr.  O.  N.  Miller,  calling  upon  the  United 
States  to  "work  more  closely  with  the 
Arab  governments,"  for  the  sheer  proflt 
of  the  corporation,  is  the  lowest  form  of 
involvement  by  a  multinational  corpora- 
tion in  the  arena  of  international  diplo- 
macy yet  revealed.  The  Congress  cannot 
allow  such  irresponsibility  to  continue 
unabated.  We  must  act  to  curtail  any 
future  involvement  of  this  native.  I, 
therefore,  call  upon  my  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  be- 
gin hearings,  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity, leading  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  prohibiting  the  involvement 
of  American  corporations  in  Interna- 
tional diplomacy  before  further  stain  is 
splashed  upon  the  United  States  irre- 
spective of  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California  to  its  stockholders  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  the  Senate  of  the  audacity  of 
one  multinational. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stanoasd  Oil  Co.  of  Caldoenia. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Jvly  29,  1973. 
To  OUT  Stockholders: 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  that  the  United 
States  is  not  producing  enough  oil  and  gas 
to  meet  the  overall  demands  which  exist  to- 
day for  these  energy  resovirces.  We  are  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  imports. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  must  Increase 
our  exploration  efforts  to  find  new  oil  fields, 
and  do  all  that  we  can  to  develop  aU  sources 
of  energy.  However,  even  with  otir  strongest 
efforts  in  these  directions,  it  is  clear  we  must 
look  to  Increased  imports  of  foreign  oil  in 
sizable  quantities. 

Since  1960,  the  Nation's  volume  of  pe- 
troleum Imports  bas  increased  more  than 
three-fold,  and  now  amounts  to  more  than 
36%  of  our  domestic  requirements.  The  for- 
eign oil  we  will  need  cotild  rise  to  W-60%  by 
the  end  of  the  1970's. 

A  key  question  certainly  Is,  "From  where 
is  aU  this  oU  to  come?"  Obviously,  we  must 
look  to  aU  parts  of  the  world,  but  primarily 
to  the  prolific  oil  fields  of  the  Arab/Persian 
Oulf  area  which  contain  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  Free  World's  oil  reserves. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  has 
had  a  long  association  with  the  Oulf  area, 
which  has  become  Important  as  a  basic  sup- 
ply source  for  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
and  will  be  an  Important  source  for  the 
United  States  in  the  years  ahead.  California 
Standard  made  the  first  oU  discovery  on 
Bahrain  Island  in  the  Oulf  in  1033.  A  year 
later  It  concluded  an  historic  agreement  with 
King  'Abd  al-  'Azls  to  explore  and  devreiop 
the  Kastem  segment  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
contains  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
known  oil  reserves. 

During  these  40  and  more  years,  we  have 
maintained  a  continuous  and  cordial  rela- 
tionship with  the  Arab  people.  The  develop- 
ment of  their  oil  fields  has  been  a  story  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  benefit,  reinforcing 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  two  peoples 
that  were  forged  decades  before. 

There  now  Is  a  growing  feeling  In  much  of 
the  Arab  world  that  the  United  States  has 
turned  its  back  on  the  Arab  people.  Many  are 
said  to  feel  that  Americans  do  not  hold  In 
proper  regard  the  national  Interests  of  the 
Arab  states,  their  long  history  of  important 
contributions  to  clvlllzatlbii,  their  efforts  to 
achieve  political  stabUlty  and  to  develop 
sound  and  modem  economic  structures. 
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AU  of  this  is  occurring  at  a  time  when  the 
Arab  states — because  of  their  vast  reserves 
of  crude  oU — are  becoming  Increasingly  Im- 
portant to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Western 
world.  The  Arab  states — and  Iran — hold  the 
key  to  the  energy  resources  which  fuel  the 
Industrialized  nations  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan.  They  represent  the  only  major 
source  to  which  the  United  States  can  look 
for  any  substantial  increase  In  its  crude  oil 
Imports  to  meet  our  needs. 

It  Is  highly  Important  at  this  time  that  the 
United  States  should  work  more  closely  with 
the  Arab  governments  to  build  up  and  en- 
hance our  relations  with  the  Arab  people.  We 
as  Americans  have  a  long  history  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  with  Arabs.  It  goes 
back  more  than  100  years,  long  before  the 
first  oil  operations,  and  Involves  cultural  rela- 
tionships which  encompass  education  and 
religion,  as  well  as  commercial  trading. 

During  this  time,  much  good  will  has  been 
established  which  must  be  enhanced.  There 
must  be  imderstanding  on  our  part  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Arab  people,  and  more 
positive  support  of  their  efforts  toward  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  In  the  best  interest  of  all  of  us  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  urge  our 
Government  to  work  toward  conditions  of 
peace  and  stabUlty.  We  must  acknowledge 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  and  help  them  to  achieve 
security  and  a  dependable  economic  future. 

Looking  forward  to  the  energy  needs  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  Is  in  our  mutual  Interest  to 
encourage  a  United  States  Government 
course  which  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
these  objectives  to  the  future  of  aU  of  us — 
a  coiu-se  which  above  all  seeks  a  peaceful 
and  Just  settlement  of  conflicting  viewpoints. 

I  O.  N.  MiLLKB. 


TRIBUTE  TO  R.  H.  BARRY 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  for  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 5,  there  appeared  a  story  by  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Hagen  concerning  one  of  North 
Dakota's  outstanding  flnancial  consul- 
tants, Mr.  R.  H.  Barry  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Barry  has  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  working  to  save  Upper  Midwest 
small  industries  and  small  businesses 
which  have  flnancisd  problems.  He  has 
always  worked  to  save  these  small  busi- 
nesses and  small  banks  for  local  owner- 
ship rather  than  their  being  taken  over 
by  people  far  removed  from  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located. 

In  mtmy  cases  Mr.  Barry  has  success- 
fully worked  out  arrangements  whereby 
the  employees  of  one  of  these  businesses 
have  been  able  to  purchase  the  business 
and  place  it  on  a  sound  flnancial  basis, 
continuing  this  important  economic 
asset  in  their  community. 

What  Mr.  Barry  has  done  for  the 
Upper  Midwest  could  be  accomplished  in 
other  areas  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
especially  important  in  this  era  when  we 
seem  to  be  moving  to  big  conglomerates 
rather  than  continuing  the  enterprises 
which  are  such  an  integral  part  of  our 
economic  system  and  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  way  of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Robert  Hagen's  article  printed  In  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  In  his 
article  Mr.  Hagen  deals  with  one  spe- 
cific case  which  Mr.  Barry  recently  suc- 
cessfully resolved  involving  a  small  busi- 
ness at  Maple  Plain,  Minn.  This  particu- 
lar case  is  typical  of  so  many  which  Mr. 
Barry  has  successfully  handled  In  his 


own    unique    and   very   down-to-earth 
fashion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Hz  LcAos  AiLurc  FntMS  to  Health 
(By  Robert  J.  Hagen) 

The  employees  at  Moulded  Products,  Inc., 
weren't  sure  what  was  going  to  happen  when 
Richard  H.  Barry  called  them  together  for  a 
talk  two  years  ago,  but  they  knew  the  out- 
look was  bleak. 

The  company.  Maple  Plain's  largest  em- 
ployer, had  Uabllltles  of  about  92  million, 
compared  with  assets  of  $1  million  which 
were  encumbered  by  liens,  and  only  $100  in 
cash  with  which  to  meet  a  $17,000  payroll 
that  already  was  a  week  late. 

Insolvent  and  24  hours  Into  reorganization 
proceedings  under  Chapter  10  of  the  federal 
Bankruptcy  Act,  it  api>eared  that  the  Com- 
pany was  in  danger  of  sinking  Into  a  morass 
of  liquidation  unless  new  capital  could  be 
obtained  quickly. 

But  of  more  immediate  importance  to 
Barry,  as  the  trustee,  were  the  employees. 
They  needed  reassurance  badly,  so  Barry,  a 
63-year-old  business  consultant  from  Fargo. 
ND.,  who  describes  himself  as  a  financial 
catalyst  and  healer  of  sick  companies,  "put 
the  evangelism  to  work." 

"I  know  that  you're  worried,"  Barry  said 
in  his  most  comforting  tones,  "but  business 
Is  90  percent  people  and  if  you're  with  me 
on  this,  we  can  make  it.  Your  attitude  bas  a 
large  bearing  on  whether  well  be  successful 
or  not. 

"I'm  successful  at  this  kind  of  thing  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  but  I  need  yoxur  help  and 
support.  I'm  going  straight  to  work  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  back  payroll  and  meet  those 
coming  up,  but  in  the  meantime,  I'm  de- 
pending on  your  good  faith." 

It  was  exactly  what  the  employees  needed 
to  bear,  spoken  persuasively  by  a  man  who 
exuded  confidence  and  looked  like  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing. 

They  rallied  around  him  and  Barry,  using 
Ills  own  brand  of  folksy  sermonizing,  good- 
humored  tenacity  and  positive  thinking,  this 
month  brought  the  company  out  of  Chapter 
10  without  missing  a  payroU  or  losing  a  cus- 
tomer and  with  a  $1 -million  backlog  of  orders 
besides. 

He  never  doubted  that  he  could  do  it,  but 
he  concedes  that  it  wasn't  easy. 

The  factors  precipitating  the  company's 
crisis,  according  to  court  records,  were  main- 
ly "poor  marketing  decisions  coupled  with 
poor  and  often  inadequate  financial  policies  " 

It  lost  $1  mUllon  between  January  1969  and 
December  1970,  trying  to  finance  and  market 
a  "pogo  pony"  toy.  It  lost  "several  hundred 
thousand"  doUars  between  1970  and  1971  de- 
veloping a  large  garbage  can  on  wheels  that 
was  called  "Waste  Aid." 

By  the  second  week  In  July  1971,  when 
company  officials  brought  Barry  in  to  help, 
the  company  was  in  danger  of  folding. 

Barry,  who  tends  to  think  of  companies  as 
living  beings,  said,  "Half  of  the  chapters  in 
the  bankruptcy  act  are  for  morgue  cases  that 
can't  be  helped  and  the  other  half  are  for 
hospital  cases.  Moulded  Products  was  still 
a  hospital  case,  but  rigor  mortis  wasn't  far 
away." 

Under  Chapter  10.  Barry  could  protect  the 
company  from  a  storm  of  due  bills  and  law- 
suits while  trying  to  reorganize  Its  financial 
structure,  but  he  still  needed  fresh  money — 
financial  "plasma"  in  his  terminology — to  pay 
employees  and  buy  raw  materials. 

He  estimated  that  be  needed  to  raise  about 
940.000  a  week  for  five  weeks  in  order  to 
keep  the  patient  alive,  a  task  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  usual  lenders  be- 
lieved the  company's  illness  to  be  terminal. 

Barry's  sermonette  to  the  employees  about 
cooperation  and  positive  thinking  helped  the 
company  weather  the  first  few  critical  days. 


A  day  after  the  talk,  a  supplier  with  a  load 
of  plastic  resin  the  company  needed  to  keep 
production  going  called  to  say  he'd  deliver  It. 
but  only  for  cash  on  delivery. 

Barry  was  out  trying  to  scrape  up  money, 
so  Mrs.  Violet  Luhinan,  Moulded's  purchas- 
ing agent,  promised  the  supplier  that  the 
funds  would  be  ready.  She  drove  to  the  State 
Bank  of  Maple  Plain  and  took  out  a  personal 
loan  for  $2,700  to  pay  for  the  materials. 

"My  husband  said  It  was  the  most  logical 
thing  in  the  world  to  do,"  Mrs.  Luhman  said. 

Through  It  all,  Barry,  who  Is  regarded  as  a 
dreamer  by  some  and  a  maverick  by  others, 
maintained  a  distinctly  personal  approach. 

"Tou  have  to  be  a  kind  of  a  Billy  Graham 
In  this  business,"  he  said. 

He  offered  cash  prizes  to  employees  if  they 
could  recall  the  essence  of  four  "rules"  he 
formulated  about  positive  thinking.  He  sent 
out  employee  memos  saying  it  was  essential 
that  positive  thinkers  outnumber  negative 
thinkers  by  at  least  nine  to  one. 

He  gave  away  copies  of  a  paperback  book 
that  promised  to  show  the  reader  "how  to 
turn  your  desires  into  realities  by  using  the 
powerful  forces  of  your  subconscious  mind." 
He  suggested  employees  organize  themselves  _ 
as  he  did  by  writing  their  plans  for  the 
day  on  3  by  6  cards. 

"In  order  to  successfully  reorganize  a  com- 
pany," he  said,  "The  employees  have  to  get 
themselves  organized  as  individuals." 

He  remained  unflappable. 

One  employee  remembers  sitting  in  a  meet- 
ing with  Barry  and  other  company  officials 
when  the  situation  seemed  grave. 

Barry  simply  said,  "The  trustee  refuses  to 
become  upset  about  things  like  that,  because 
the  trtistee  Is  past  the  point  of  getting  up- 
set about  them." 

During  the  first  week  of  the  reorganization, 
for  example,  one  of  Moulded's  larger  custom- 
ers said  it  needed  particular  components  Im- 
mediately or  400  of  Its  workers  would  have 
to  be  laid  off. 

"The  items  were  in  town,"  said  Barry,  "but 
we  had  to  have  $5,000  to  get  it  released. 
Where  was  I  to  get  that  kind  of  money  at 
4  pjn.  on  a  Friday?" 

He  wrote  out  a  personal  check  for  the 
amoimt.  Eventually,  he  was  to  put  $S2,S00 
of  his  own  money  into  Moulded  Products 
without  benefit  of  security  or  Interest  when 
he  was  repaid. 

"I'm  not  supposed  to  do  that,"  said  Barry, 
"but  I  do  It  anyway  and  teU  them  (the 
court)  later.  I  learned  years  ago  that  if  I 
dont  save  the  company,  everything  else  is 
academic." 

Not  long  after  that,  33  employees  loaned 
Moulded  Products  a  total  of  $8,232.40  at  8 
percent  interest. 

"That  really  gave  us  a  lift  psychologically," 
said  Barry,  "and  it  had  a  bearing  on  the 
banks  and  people  to  whom  we  went  for 
money.  They  said  that  if  the  employees  felt 
that  strongly  about  the  company's  future, 
by  God,  let's  help  'em." 

The  first  places  Barry  went  to  for  addi- 
tional flnancial  assistance  were  those  like  the 
Wood-Nelson  Co.,  for  example,  to  which 
Moulded  ProducU  already  owed  about  $40,- 
000  for  property  Insurance. 

"Our  hair  was  up  pretty  good  when  he 
came  in  here."  said  Martin  Anderson,  pres- 
ident of  the  firm,  "but  we  settled  down.  He's 
got  a  unique  personality  and  comes  on  with 
a  marvelous  blend  of  horse-sense  and  busi- 
ness-sense In  a  coimtry  philosophy  that  puts 
priorities  In  order. 

"Our  Interest  was  in  keeping  the  company 
going  because  we  could  lose  by  letting  it  go 
under." 
'Wood-Nelson  put  In  another  $1,600. 
"Barry  managed  to  borrow  enough  money 
during  the  next  few  weeks  to  repay  the  em- 
ployees and  to  get  the  company's  business 
growing.  By  tbe  end  of  the  first  month  of 
tEie  reorganization,  he  raised  the  employee!' 
wages  by  6.6  percent. 
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By  this  month,  most  of  the  company's 
debts  were  worked  out  under  the  reorga- 
nization, a  new  president  was  named  and 
Barry's  duties  were  narrowed  to  two  legal 
matters. 

He  Is  proud  of  the  results  and  particu- 
larly satisfied  In  having  helped  to  save  100 
Jobs.  He  doesn't  worry  about  what  pe<^Ie 
may  tblnk  ot  his  approach. 

"Once  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  involved  In 
reorganizing  a  company  In  Wlllmar,"  he  said, 
"and  after  I  gave  my  speech  to  the  employ- 
ees about  positive  thlnkmg  and  the  need  to 
save  mdustries  as  well  as  get  new  ones,  they 
applauded. 

"There  were  five  banks  involved  in  that 
one  and  the  sheriff  already  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  The  banks  were  leery 
of  putting  more  money  in,  so  I  pulled  out 
my  checkbook  and  told  them  I'd  put  in  6 
p*r«ent  of  the  $100,000 — you  need  to  be  part 
P.  T.  Barnum  In  this  business,  too — ^If  the 
community  would  make  up  the  rest. 

"We  raised  the  rest  in  three  days  and  that 
company  Is  still  operatmg. 

"A  lot  of  pec^le  think  what  I  do  Is  corny, 
but  I  don't  care.  They're  the  ones  who  think 
f  life  is  scientific,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  mys- 
teries in  life.  Like  positive  thinkmg." 


A  FRESHMAN  LOOKS  AT  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  old  ciistom  here  which  dictates 
that  freshmen  Senators  be  seen  often 
and  heard  seldom  during  their  first 
months  in  this  Chamber. 

While  we  may  debate  the  merits  of 
such  a  custom,  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  that  it  is  a  good  idea  from  time  to 
time  to  find  out  how  we  look  to  the 
rookies. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  has  given  us  all 
just  such  an  opportunity  by  writing  a 
guest  column  which  appeared  in  sev- 
eral newspapers,  including  the  Balti- 
more Sun. 

I  want  to  share  the  Senator's  observa- 
tions with  my  colleagues  and  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  column, 
entitled  "Senate  Is  Some  Trip  for  a 
New  Member,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Is  Some  Trip  for  a  New  Meicbkr 
(By  Senator  Wuliam  D.  Hathaway) 

Being  a  freshman  Senator  Is  knowing 
there  are  89  guys  ahead  of  you  when  It  comes 
to  allocating  ofllce  suites,  parking  spaces, 
patronage  Jobs  and  other  plums  of  seniority. 
I  rank  90th  and  not  100th  in  the  pecking 
order  of  the  Senate  only  because  of  prior 
service  as  a  congressman.  (Thank  Ood  for 
small  favors!) 

Being  a  freshman  senator  Is  being  identi- 
fied by  your  predecessor.  In  my  case  I  was — 
and  still  am  to  many  people — the  man  who 
defeated  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  The  chau- 
vinists are  friendly,  glad  that  I  made  the 
Senate  again  an  exclusive  men's  club.  The 
feminists  view  me  with  suspicion,  keeping 
me  under  active  consideration  for  the  misog- 
ynist of  the  year  award — although  my 
mother,  my  wife,  my  daughter  and  Repre- 
sentative Bella  S.  Abzug  still  speak  to  me. 

Being  a  freshman  senator  and  a  Democrat 
is  to  be  somewhat  horrified  to  discover  you 
have  been  assigned  the  same  Victorian  desk 
on  the  Senate  fioor  once  occupied  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  and  Barry  Ooldwater. 

To  be  a  freshman  senator  la  to  be  a  little 
awe£  by  this  legislative  assembly  that  has 
been  called  tho   "greatest  deliberative  body 


In  the  world."  Perhaps  I  was  not  so  awed 
as  many  freshmen,  as  I  had  eight  years  as 
a  member  of  the  "other  body"  in  the  Cap- 
itol to  familiarize  myself  with  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  become  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  senators,  especially  those  who 
served  in  the  House.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  House  because  of  its  size  (435  mem- 
bers) operates  under  very  restrictive  rules 
with  strict  procedural  limitations,  and  few 
opportunities  for  freshmen,  as  weU  as  many 
senior  members,  to  participate  in  floor  de- 
bate. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much 
smaller  l>ody  (100  members) ,  with  a  smaller, 
more  personal  chamber  and  smaller,  more 
clubby  committees  where  there  is  great  op- 
portumty  for  individual  performance.  Indi- 
vidual Influence  in  shaping  public  policy. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  operates  in  a  more  in- 
formal, freewheeling  atmosphere,  with  subtle 
forms  of  mutual  adjustment,  negotiation 
and  compromise  going  on  continuously. 

Being  a  freshman  senator  In  1973  is  very 
different  from  being  a  freshman  senator  In 
1953.  The  freshmen  of  that  year  were  ex- 
pected to  listen  and  learn,  but  not  to  be 
heard.  That  ancient  tradition  no  longer 
holds.  Freshmen  are  encouraged  to  speak 
out,  to  play  an  active  and  vocal  role  In 
formulating  legislation  and  policy.  Indeed, 
one  freshman  was  mildly  chastised  by  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  for  not  speak- 
ing up  and  making  his  views  known  at  a 
Democratic  caucus. 

Being  a  freshman  senator  means  presiding 
over  the  Senate  quite  often,  and  being  re- 
ferred to  as  "Mr.  President"  by  colleagues 
addressing  remarks  to  the  chair.  And  for 
us  (few)  senators  not  actively  seeking  or 
contemplating  seeking  the  presidency,  pre- 
siding may  offer  our  only  opportunity  to 
enjoy  that  appellation,   "Mr.   President." 

Being  a  freshman  senator  (after  having 
been  a  congressman)  is  happily  realizing  the 
re-election  battle  looms  only  every  six  years 
Instead  of  every  two.  A  House  member  hardly 
ever  stops  "running." 

To  be  a  freshman  Is  to  look  around  and 
realize  you're  in  the  middle  of  all  that  mar- 
velous cartoon  copy:  eyebrowed  Sam  Ervln, 
smiling,  toothy  John  Timney,  crewcut  Jim 
Buckley,  and  jogging  Bill  Proxmlre  with  a 
newly  acquired  crop  of  hair. 

Being  a  freshman  in  1973  is  to  realize 
that,  while  the  Senate  is  noted  as  a  place 
of  debate  and  deliberation,  there  Is  much 
legislation  with  little  contemplation  due  to 
the  tremendous  workload  and  press  of  fed- 
eral business. 

Being  a  freshman  Is  looking  up  into  the 
gallery  at  the  spectators  and  realizing  you 
are  In  the  showcase  of  national  politics, 
sharing  the  llmeUght  with  Teddy.  George, 
Hubert  and  Howard. 

Being  a  freshman  United  States  senator 
is  being  caught  in  a  "Charlotte's  web,"  try- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  surface  image  for  the 
demanding  public  eye.  A  new  senator  is 
shaped  by  the  title,  by  the  expectation  the 
public  has  of  what  a  senator  should  be  in 
terms  of  speech,  dress  and  general  demeanor. 

Being  a  freshman  senator  is  also  having 
the  reassuring  feeling  that  you  can  main- 
tain, and  Indeed  nurture,  untrammeled,  your 
individualism  in  this  sprawning  ground  of 
iconoclasts. 


THE  INADEQUACY  OP  THE  PRESENT 
LAW  COVERING  ADJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
correspondence  that  Illustrates  how  in- 
adequate the  present  law  Is  covering  ad- 
justment assistance  for  certain  domestic 


industries  severely  hurt  by  imports.  The 
case  concerns  the  Stokely-Camp  firm 
smd  the  domestic  pineapple  Industry  in 
Hawaii.  Lower  priced  imports  flooded 
the  market  In  Hawaii,  and  many  Ameri- 
cans were  without  jobs.  All  attempts  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  were  in  vain.  It  seems  that  the 
total  pineapple  industry  could  not  agree 
to  apply  for  assistance,  as  the  law  re- 
quires, and  all  aid  was  deadlocked  and 
declined. 

The  first  letter  is  a  reply  from  the 
Tariff  Ccunmission  to  the  Stokely- 
Van  Camp  company,  telling  of  the  dlflB- 
culties  involved  in  securing  assistance. 
The  second  is  the  response  of  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Stokely,  president  of  Stokely-Van 
Camp,  Inc.  Mr.  Stokely  articulately  ex- 
plains the  predicament  his  company  is 
in. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n.S.  Tarxtt  CoMinssioN, 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  20. 1973. 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Stokclt, 
Stokely-Van  Camp.  Inc., 
Indianapolis,  tnd. 

Dear  Mr.  Stokelt:  Tou  have  requested 
mformatlon  whether  the  tariff  duties  on 
canned  pmeapple  products  can  be  Increased 
before  July  1,  1973,  when  you  will  be  required 
to  phase  out  your  Hawaiian  pineapple  op- 
erations. 

The  Tariff  Commission  has  no  authority  to 
increase  rates  of  duty.  If  an  industry  petition 
were  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission  under 
section  301  (b)  ( 1 )  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  and  If  as  a  result  of  such  Investiga- 
tion the  Commission  were  to  make  an  affirma- 
tive finding  and  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  as  to  increased  duties  or  the  im- 
position of  quotas,  the  President  upon  receipt 
thereof  could  take  appropriate  administrative 
action  to  raise  the  duty  rate  or  Impose 
quotas.  Past  experience,  however,  shows  that 
such  mvestlgatlons  require  a  period  of  almost 
six  months  to  complete — the  statute  requires 
that  the  Commission  complete  such  mdustry 
investigations  within  six  months.  In  addi- 
tion, some  further  period  would  be  required 
by  the  President  to  make  a  final  determina- 
tion whether  or  not  to  Increase  duties  or  to 
Impose  quotas. 

In  the  absence  of  the  above  mdlcated  ad- 
ministrative action,  the  only  other  possibility 
would  be  the  enactment  of  appropriate  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress.  The  Conunission 
knows  of  no  legislation  Congress  has  under 
consideration  with  respect  to  imported  prod- 
ucts which  could  result  in  relief  to  your 
firm  withm  the  time  period  you  have  indi- 
cated— by  July  1,  1973. 

In  view  of  your  pressing  need  for  an  Im- 
mediate response  we  have  not  gone  into  any 
detaU  concerning  the  filing  of  an  Industry 
petition  or  other  matters.  If  we  can  be  of 
any  possible  assistance  as  to  these  other  as- 
pects, we  will  gladly  cooperate  with  furnlsh- 
mg  whatever  information  you  may  desire 
upon  your  request. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Catherine  Bedell.  Chairman. 

Stokklt-Van  Camp,  Inc., 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  June  28. 1973. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Mat  Bedell, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washing- 
ton. B.C. 
Drab  Mrs.  Bkdkll:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
of  June  ao  commenting  on  the  improbability 
of   a   tariff    mcreaae   on   canned   pineapple 
products. 
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Tour  letter  indicates  there  Is  no  possibility 
of  increased  tariff  on  pine^ple  unless  an 
"industry  petition"  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission luider  Section  301(b)(1)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  the  reason 
plne^ple  tariffs  are  at  such  an  unrealls- 
tlcally  low  rate  currently  is  that  the  Hawai- 
ian pmeapple  "Industry"  could  not  agree  as 
an  mdustry  to  seek  relief,  the  reason  being 
that  the  major  pineapple  cannere  controlling 
over  70%  of  the  pack  had  made  substantial 
investment  In  foreign  pineapple  operations, 
and  were  no>t  wUimc  to  seek  a  higher  tariff 
on  iQ^wrts  to  the  United  States  since  this 
would  take  away  some  of  the  advantages  of 
their  foreign  operations. 

The  Hawaiian  pmeapple  industry  is  being 
forced  out  of  business  because  of  the  low 
tariff  and  yet  under  current  laws  the  Tariff 
Commission  cannot  move  unless  there  Is 
some  "induatry  appeal."  Apparently  we  as 

an  individual  Company  cannot  obtam  tariff 
relief,  and  apparently  our  workers  are  denied 
any  adjustment  assistance  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  law  la  worded,  requiring 
us  to  file  an  "Industry  petition"  which  per- 
force requires  us  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
multinational  corporations,  whooe  overall 
Interests  apparently  lie  more  with  their 
foreign  plnei4>ple  operations  than  with 
domestic. 

This  certainly  points  up  to  me  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  m  the  law  if  we  are  going 
to  try  to  save  our  domestic  industry  and  if 
we  really  want  to  try  to  correct  our  balance 
of  payments  problem. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  our  correspondence 
on  this  subject  to  certain  members  of  Con- 
gress, hopmg  the  recognition  of  this  dilemma 
might  Influence  future  trade  legislation  ao 
that  increased  tariffs  can  be  obtained  more 
easily  and  could  not  be  "blocked"  by  that 
part  of  our  domestic  Industry  who  have  al- 
ready mvested  heavily  in  foreign  production. 

IncidentaUy,  If  relief  comes.  It  will  be  too 
late  to  help  save  Hawaiian  Fruit  Packers, 
Ltd.,  because  as  I  told  you  prevlotisly,  July  1, 
1973  Is  the  date  for  our  final  decision,  and 
I  can  see  from  your  letter  there  is  certainly 
no  chance  of  any  relief  In  the  near  future. 

Agam,  many  things  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

ALPRKD  J.  9TOKKLT, 

President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Hartke -Burke  trade  proposal,  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  adjustment  as- 
sistance would  be  substantially  stream- 
lined. 

Worker  Injury.  IXnnestic  industries 
and  workers  displaced  by  imports  of 
competing  foreign  products  are  not  ef- 
fectively protected  by  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  which  was  supposed  to 
provide  adjustment  assistance  through 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent— or  through  the  application  of  tar- 
iffs or  quotas.  Under  the  act's  existing 
escape  clause,  a  determination  of  injury 
must  be  related  to  a  tariff  concession  and 
Imports  must  be  found  to  be  a  "major" 
or  primary  cause  of  injury.  The  proce- 
dure does  not  make  it  easy  to  show  dam- 
age. Moreover,  once  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion makes  a  finding  of  injury,  the  Presi- 
dent subsequently  decides  whether  or  not 
to  impose  a  tariff  or  quota  or  to  provide 
adjustmoit  assistance. 

Under  Hartke-Burke,  making  a  deter- 
mination of  injury  would  only  require 
that  Increased  imports  "contribute  sub- 
stantially" to  causing  or  threatening  to 
cause  serious  injury.  The  Foreign  Trade 
and  Investment  Commission  set  up  to  re- 
place the  Tariff  Commission  would  re- 


ceive complaints,  conduct  investigations 
and  have  the  power  itself  to  impose 
quotas — not  tariffs.  Loss  of  fringe  bene- 
fits and  stagnant  wages  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  element  of  "serious  injury" 
to  an  industry,  and  the  statute  could  be 
Invoked  if  imports  are  only  relatively  in- 
creasing, that  is.  increasing  their  share 
of  a  declining  market.  Adjustment  assist- 
ance may  be  granted  but  only  as  a  sup- 
plement to  quotas.  The  President  retains 
discretionary  authority  to  grant  adjust- 
ment assistance  but  he  cannot  substitute 
adjustment  assistance  for  quotas. 

The  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
of  1973,  Is  designed  to  put  our  Industry 
on  an  even  footing  with  foreign  compe- 
tition and  make  domestic  investment 
just  as  attractive  as  investment  abroad. 
The  Hartke-Burke  approach  to  trade 
policy  will  put  America  back  on  the  path 
to  a  world  of  free  and  fair  trswle  and 
provide  the  American  worker  with  the 
security  he  deserves. 


READINESS  OP  THE  SELECTED 
RESERVE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  James  R. 
Schlesinger,  issued  on  August  23,  1973 
his  first  official  policy  directive  concern- 
ing Reserve  and  National  Guard  Forces. 

This  memorandum,  entitled  "Readi- 
ness of  the  Selected  Reserve,"  represent- 
ed more  than  an  atBrmation  of  the  total 
force  concept  in  that  it  designated  this 
approach  as  "policy." 

Secretary  Schlesinger  further  directed 
all  Secretaries,  departments,  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Defense  Establishment  to  give 
Reserve  and  Guard  matters  their  full  at- 
tention and  support. 

At  the  same  time  he  made  it  clear  that 
In  futtire  emergencies  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  "will  be  used  as  the  initial  and 
primary  augmentation  of  the  active 
forces." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  parts 
of  this  memorandum  which  are  of  great 
Importance.  A  few  of  the  items  are  as 
follows: 

First,  total  force  is  now  policy,  not 
merely  a  concept. 

Second,  service  Secretaries  have  been 
directed  to  approach  affirmatively  the 
readiness  standards  needed  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  to  meet  wartime  con- 
tingencies and  provide  all  necessary  sup- 
port to  meet  these  goals. 

Third,  assistant  secretaries  for  man- 
power and  reserve  have  been  advised  to 
appoint  a  civilian  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Reserve  Affairs  in  their  re- 
spective offices. 

Fourth,  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  various  Reserve  and  Guard 
chiefs  has  been  reaffirmed  and  should 
strengthen  their  hand  in  meeting  obli- 
gations under  the  total  force  policy. 

Fifth,  a  study  has  been  ordered  to  in- 
vestigate the  issues  of  availability,  force 
mix.  limitations  and  potential  of  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  the  Con- 
gress will  applaud  all  of  these  policy 
statements  by  Secretary  Schlesinger. 
Further,  it  is  my  view  our  defense  estab- 
lishment will  be  strengthened  by  these 
actions. 


However,  all  should  recognize  that 
with  increased  responsibilities  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  will  receive  closer  super- 
vision and  unquestionably  will  be  sub- 
jected to  organizational  and  conceptual 
chsinges  which  are  certain  to  create 
some  personnel  turbulence. 

The  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Reserve 
and  Guard  is  the  people  who  fill  the 
ranks  of  its  units.  These  individuals  will 
respond  to  any  reasonable  challenge,  but 
the  very  fact  they  are  Reservists  or 
Guardsmen  Indicates  their  primary 
activities  are  enmeshed  in  civilian  Ufe. 
They  cannot  be  treated  like  active  duty 
personnel  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
achieve  goals  while  training  one  week- 
end a  month  that  regulars  achieve 
training  5  days  a  week. 

In  these  matters  it  would  be  my  hope 
the  Defense  Department  managers  will 
approach  any  revisions  as  a  part  of  a 
team  effort  rather  than  as  a  unilateral 
decision  which  ignores  the  nature  of  this 
low  cost  yet  valuable  military  capability. 

Unfortunately  the  designated  man- 
agers of  the  Reserves  and  Guard  forces 
have  not  been  given  the  staff  recognition 
envisioned  in  the  Reserve  Bill  of  Rights 
passed  in  the  90th  Congress.  This  direc- 
tive bolsters  the  authority  of  the  Reserve 
and  Guard  chiefs  to  really  manage  their 
programs  and  speak  with  authority  at 
the  highest  levels  of  decisionmaldng. 

Also,  as  we  appro£u:h  a  period  in 
which  Reserve  support  will  be  accom- 
panied by  organizational  reallnements, 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  involve  the  Congress  in 
their  decisionmaking  process.  Once  the 
budget  is  presented,  it  often  appears  the 
Defense  Departmoit  feels  that  as  each 
month  passes,  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions somehow  become  more  perfect. 
This  approach  can  best  be  described  as 
timnel  vision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Readiness  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  memorandum  published  by 
Secretary  Schlesinger  August  23,  1973 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memor- 
andum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretaxt  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  23.  1973. 
Memorandum  for  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,    Director,    Defense    Research    and 
Engineering,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, Director,  Defense  Program  Analy- 
sis and  Evaluation,  Directors  of  Defense 
Agencies. 
Subject:  Readiness  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 
An  integral  part  of  the  central  purpose  of 
this  Department — to  buUd  and  mamtaln  the 
necessary  forces  to  deter  war  and  to  defend 
our  country — is  the  Total  Force  Policy  as  It 
pertains  to  the  Ouard  and  Reserve.  It  must 
be   clearly  understood   that   Implicit   In  .the 
Total  Force  Policy,  as  emphasized  by  Presi- 
dential and  National  Security  CouncU  docu- 
ments, the  Congress  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
policy.  Is  the  fact  that  the  Ouard  and  Re- 
serve forces  will  be  used  as  the  initial  and 
primary  augmentation  of  the  Active  forces. 

Total  Force  is  no  longer  a  "concept."  It  is 
now  the  Total  Force  Policy  which  integrates 
the  Active,  Ouard  and  Reserve  forces  into  a 
homogenous  whole. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  Selected  Re- 
serve has  moved  towards  timely  responsive- 
ness and  combat  ct^ability.  Application  of 
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this  policy  has  Improved  equipping,  funding, 
facilities,  construction,  programing  and  s<»ne 
training  areas. 

I  recognize  and  appreciate  tbe  great 
amount  of  effort  that  has  been  made  to  de- 
velop the  Ouard  and  Reserve.  Progress  has 
been  made. 

However,  gross  readiness  measiirements 
(which  shovUd  be  improved)  indicate  that 
we  have  not  yet  reached  a  level  consistent 
with  the  objective  response  times.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  should  move  as  much  post-moblllza- 
tlon  administration  as  possible  to  the  pre- 
moblllzatlon  period  and  streamline  all  re- 
maining post-moblllzatlon  administrative 
and  training  activities. 

We  must  assure  that  the  readiness  gains 
in  the  Selected  Reserves  are  maintained  and 
that  we  move  vigorously  aheaid  to  reach  re- 
quired readiness  and  deployment  response 
times  in  areas  still  deficient. 

I  want  each  Service  Secretary  to  approach 
affirmatively  the  goals  of  producing  Selected 
Reserve  units  which  will  meet  readiness 
standards  required  for  wartime  contingen- 
cies. Each  Secretary  will  provide  the  man- 
ning, equipping,  training,  facilities,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  Selected  Reserve  units  meet 
deployment  times  and  readiness  required  by 
contingency  plans.  You  will  have  my  support 
and  personal  interest  in  overcoming  any  ob- 
stacles in  these  areas. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  is  charged  by 
statute  and  by  Defense  policy  and  Directives 
with  the  responsibility  for  all  matters  con- 
cerning Reserve  Affairs.  It  Is  my  desire  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  as  a  matter  of 
priority,  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  Selected  Reserve  to  readiness 
goals.  In  this  respect,  the  Services,  the  other 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  Defense  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  other  De- 
fense Agencies  will  provide  8upp>ort  on  a  pri- 
ority basis.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  assistance  in  manning,  equipping  and 
training.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Reserve  Affairs)  will  contlniie  to 
function  in  accord  with  current  statutes  and 
directives. 

To  emphasize  and  to  strengthen  Selected 
Reserve  management,  I  suggest  a  civilian 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve  Af- 
fairs in  the  ofQce  of  each  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  This  Deputy 
should  be  supported  by  an  adequate  staff 
and  be  assigned  responsibilities  and  functions 
similar  to  those  assigned  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs. 

At  the  military  level,  the  Navy  has  been 
given  speciPc  guidelines  for  developing  the 
new  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve.  The  Air 
Force  and  Marine  Corps  management  struc- 
ture has  produced  combat  readiness  and  that 
is  the  vital  test.  I  expect  that  the  Army's 
reorganization,  with  strong  conunand  em- 
phasis and  good  selection  of  leaders  will  pro- 
duce demonstrably  visible  improvement  and 
I  shall  follow  the  results  with  interest. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re-' 
serve  components  will  be  the  staff  level  man- 
agers of  the  Ouard  and  Reserve  programs, 
budgets,  policy,  funds,  force  structure,  plans, 
etc.  They  will  be  provided  the  authority,  re- 
sponsibility and  means  with  which  to  ac- 
complish their  functions  effectively.  The 
overall  management  responsibility  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  under  the 
Service  Chiefs,  will  be  supported  by  all  other 
appropriate  staff  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  emphasis  on 
Reserve  Force  policy  and  management,  I  am 
asking  my  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Reserve  Affairs,  with  your  support,  to  man- 
age a  study  covering  the  Issues  of  availability, 
force  mix,  limitations  and  potential  of  Ouard 
and  Reserve  Faroes. 


In  summary,  strong  management  with 
achievement  of  readiness  levels  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  Is  among  ovir  highest  pri- 
orities— we  must  and  will  accomplish  this 
objective  as  soon  as  poosible. 


FREEDOM  OP  EXPRESSION  VITAIi 
TO  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  an  important  Issue  here  regarding 
radio  broadcasting  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe:  The  Issue  Is  free- 
dom of  expression. 

It  Is  very  clear  from  the  news  coming 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent  days 
that  very  real  harassment  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens continues.  Scientists,  intellectuals, 
and  writers  are  imder  strong  restrictions 
In  what  they  can  say  about  their  country 
and  the  kinds  of  contacts  they  C8ai  have 
with  foreigners.  Earlier  this  year  we  were 
all  aware  and  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  and  their  freedom  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  welcome  thaw  In  our  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  to  continue 
to  be  aware  of  the  tremendous  ideological 
difference  between  the  rulershlp  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  own  values.  The 
Soviet  Union  needs  trade  and  an  open- 
ing of  economic  relations  with  the  West, 
especially  with  the  United  States.  We 
must  keep  a  close  vigil  on  the  treatment 
of  Soviet  citizens.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  importance  of  f  imdamental  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  Soviet  people.  We  should 
use  whatever  leverage  we  have  in  our 
economic  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
to  keep  up  the  pressure  for  freedom  with- 
in Soviet  society. 

The  grain  deal  with  the  Soviet  Uhlon 
has  already  contributed  greatly  to  price 
rises  here  at  home  and  disrupted  world 
grain  markets.  I  was  in  Latin  America 
for  2  weeks  during  the  August  recess  and 
you  would  be  surprised  the  nimiber  of 
times  that  people  who  would  normally 
be  eager  to  tell  me  something  about  their 
own  coimtry  would  bring  up  world  food 
shortages  and  especially  the  problems 
caused  by  the  United  States-Soviet  wheat 
sale  as  far  as  their  own  wheat  production 
and  exports  are  concerned.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  to  clearly  signal  to  the  So- 
viet leadership  our  firm  intent  to  be 
concerned  about  human  rights  In  the 
Soviet  Union  as  we  make  efforts  of  our 
own  to  engage  in  trade  with  them. 

I  think  that  keeping  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  fimctlonlng  is 
vital  to  this  emphasis  we  should  give  to 
freedom  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  stations  do  provide  an  out- 
let for  information  and  opinion  that 
would  not  be  available  to  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
otherwise. 

Earlier  this  session  I  voted  to  restrict 
some  of  the  USIA  information  and  prop- 
aganda activities  as  I  think  we  do  need 
to  recognize  that  the  cold  war  Is  c<xn- 
ing  to  an  end.  We  are  not  now  locked  as 
we  were  25  years  ago  in  a  battle  for  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  So  we  can  afford  to  cut  back 
on  these  activities  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
But  freedom  of  expression  in  the  So- 


viet Union  Is  a  different  matter.  Whether 
we  link  the  opening  of  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  to  increasing 
opportimlty  for  expression  and  freedom 
tn  Soviet  society  or  whether  we  allow 
Increased  United  States-Soviet  trade  to 
reinforce  harsh  rulershlp  and  restrictions 
by  the  Kremlin  over  their  people  can 
make  a  real  difference. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  WAR- 
MAKINO  POWER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  such  authority  as  Arthur  Schle- 
singer,  Jr.,  finds  trouble  with  the  recently 
passed,  so-called  war  powers  bill,  those 
of  us  who  opposed  it  in  the  Senate  have 
reason  to  feel  encouraged.  I  sak  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  September  4  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

CONGKSSS    AND   THX   WaBMAKINO   POWKB 

(By  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.) 

Vietnam  has  led  to  a  reconsideration,  con- 
siderably overdue,  of  the  way  the  United 
States  makes  the  decision  to  go  to  war.  One 
hundred  and  eighty -sU  years  ago  the  Con- 
stitution assigned  the  general  war-making 
power  to  Congress,  but  over  the  last  genera- 
tion that  power  has  been  pretty  much  taken 
over  by  the  presidency.  In  July  the  Senate 
and  the  House  passed  somewhat  divergent 
bUls  designed  to  restore  to  Congress  some- 
thing like  its  constitutional  voice  in  the 
making  of  war.  When  Congress  comes  back 
from  lt«  August  diaspora,  an  early  order  of 
busineas  will  be  a  Senate-House  conference 
to  reconcUe  the  two  war-powers  bUls. 

The  Senate  blU,  conceived  and  Indefatl- 
gably  promoted  by  Senator  Javlts,  has  re- 
ceived most  attention.  The  Senate  passed  it 
this  year  by  a  vote  of  72-18  with  strong 
conservative  as  well  as  liberal  support.  It 
has  become  in  a  sense  the  symbol  of  the 
movement  to  reestablish  democratic  control 
of  foreign  policy.  Its  declared  purpose — to 
insure  that  future  decisions  to  go  to  war 
will  express  the  collective  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President — could  not  be  more 
laudable.  But  the  bill  itself,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  raises  serious  questions. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is,  first  an  enumera- 
tion of  four  conditions — the  only  four  con- 
ditions— in  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  a  President  can  legally  send 
troops  In  battle,  and  second,  a  stipulation 
that  presidential  hostilities  started  under 
these  conditions  must  be  stopped  in  30  days 
unless  Congress  specifically  authorizes  their 
continuation.  Now  any  attempt  to  reduce  to 
four  static  categories  the  contingencies  that 
would  alone  warrant  presidential  emergency 
response  must  strike  an  historian  as  both 
hazardous  and  presumptuous.  Who  among 
us  is  wise  enough  to  succeed  In  something 
the  Founding  Pothers  themselves  were  too 
wise  to  attempt — that  Is,  in  Hamilton's 
words,  "to  foresee  or  define  the  extent  and 
variety  of  national  exigencies"? 

But  the  Senate  bill  has  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  being  too  expansive  as  well  as  too 
restrictive.  For,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
proposes  to  limit  presidential  discretion  in 
the  face  of  future  dangers.  It  also  proposes  to 
grant  the  presidency  statutory  authority  It 
has  never  previously  had  to  begin  wars  with- 
out congressional  consent.  A  President  al- 
ways must  act  in  emergencies  so  imperious 
as  to  preclude  resort  to  Congress,  and  be  has 
always  had  the  power  to  defend  American 
territory,  forces  and  citizens  against  sudden 
attack.  But  the  Senate  biU  would  now  confer 
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on  him  the  added  authority  to  ccHnmit  force 
within  the  four  categories  "to  forestall  the 
direct  and  Inuninent  threat  of  such  attack." 
thereby  making  legal  what  Presidents  hith- 
erto, if  they  have  done  at  all,  have  had  to  do 
at  their  own  risk.  This  language  would  con- 
fer unprecedented  congressional  ^proval  on 
that  most  elastic  of  theories,  so  often  in- 
voked in  the  past  to  Justify  presidentleU  mili- 
tary adventures,  the  theory  of  preemptive 
war.  What  the  Senate  bill  would  do.  In  short. 
Is  to  offer  a  President  blanket  legal  authority 
to  send  American  troops  into  battle  whenever 
be  finds  in  his  own,  personal  Independent 
and  unchecked  Judgment,  a  "direct  and  im- 
minent" threat  of  attack  against  American 
forces  and  citizens. 

As  for  the  30-day  deadline  after  which 
Congress  must  give  the  President  authority 
to  continue  the  war,  this,  insofar  as  It 
pretends  to  be  a  check  on  the  presidency.  Is 
plainly  a  hoax.  All  wars  are  popular  in  their 
first  80  days.  These  are  the  days  when  the 
President  who  ordered  the  action  overwhelms 
Congress,  the  press  and  television  with  his 
own  rendition  of  the  facts  and  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  crisis.  It  generally  takes 
much  longer  than  30  days  fen'  other  facts  to 
emerge  and  other  interpretations  to  win  a 
bearing.  The  30-day  provision,  in  short,  would 
virtually  compel  Congress  to  support  the 
President— except  in  those  Infrequent  cases 
where  differences  In  policy  had  already  crys- 
tallized well  In  advance  of  the  emergency. 
And  the  Senate  bill  makes  Its  own  deadline 
even  more  of  a  hoax  by  empowering  the 
President  to  keep  the  war  going  beyond  30 
days  if  he  only  will  certify  that  he  is  doing  so 
because  of  "unavoidable  military  necessity" 
connected  with  the  disengagement  of  Amer- 
ican troops.  President  Nixon  kept  the  Viet- 
nam war  going  four  years  on  that  theory. 

Nor  measured  by  the  historical  test — by  a 
consideration  of  its  probable  impact  had  It 
been  on  the  statute  book  during  past  crises — 
does  the  Senate  bill  inspire  the  slightest  con- 
fidence. The  actions  undertaken  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  1941,  for 
example,  would  not  fall  within  the  four 
categories  of  presidential  initiative  legalized 
by  the  bill.  Even  if  they  had.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  the  1041  Congress,  which  had 
extended  the  draft  by  a  single  vote  tn  the 
House,  would  have  authorized  the  President 
to  continue  an  undeclared  naval  war  in  the 
Atlantic  after  the  deadline.  For  this  was  one 
of  those  rare  cases  where  profound  policy 
differences  had  crystallized  well  in  advance  of 
the  commitment  of  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  in  a  more  usual  case,  Lyndon  Johnson 
could  unquestionably  have  got  all  the  con- 
gressional blessing  be  wanted  for  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  Senate  bill  would  only  have  dug 
Congress  more  deeply  into  the  escalation  pol- 
icy. A  bill  that  would  have  prevented  Mr. 
Roosevelt  from  protecting  the  British  lifeline 
but  would  not  have  prevented  Mr.  Johnson 
from  Intensifying  the  war  in  Vietnam  nor  Mr. 
Nixon  from  carrying  that  war  into  Cambodia 
and  Laos  is  hardly  what  the  country  needs. 

A    BKNATX    MTSTKBT 

The  mystery  is  that  supporters  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  suppose  they  are  restraining  the  pres- 
idency, while  some  of  Its  opponents,  notably 
Senators  Ooldwater  and  Tower,  have  worked 
themselves  into  a  state  of  panic  over  what 
they  think  the  bill  will  do  to  the  presidential 
prerogative.  Plainly  Its  effect  would  be  to  del- 
egate short-term  war-making  power  to  the 
President.  As  Seiuitor  Javlts  himself  has  said, 
his  bill  would  give  "the  President  more  au- 
thority to  do  what  is  necessary  and  proper  in 
an  emergency  than  he  now  possesses"  and 
would  assure  "ample  play  to  the  need  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  have  'discretionary' 
as  well  as  'emergency'  authority."  And  it 
would  delegate  this  war-making  power  under 
conditions  that  leave  Congress  in  most  cases 
Uttle  choice  but  to  ratify  Executive  initia- 


tives. The  Senate  bill  seems  far  less  likely  to 
become  a  means  of  preventing  warlike  presi- 
dential actions  than  a  means  of  Inducing  for- 
mal congressional  approval  of  such  actions. 

Senator  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota  called  it 
with  Justice  "a  blank  check  which  will  Impli- 
cate Congress  in  whatever  aggressive  war 
making  a  President  Judges  to  be  necessary." 
The  only  difference  It  would  make.  Sen. 
Abourezk  notes,  is  that  It  would  enable  future 
Presidents  when  they  send  troops  into  combat 
to  tell  the  people  that  Congress  bad  given 
them  authority  to  do  so.  "It  will  confuse  the 
public,  embolden  future  Presidents  and, 
worst  of  all,  dilute  th«  Constitution." 

Senator  Fulbrlgbt  has  similarly  con- 
demned the  bUl's  "de  facto  grant  of  ex- 
panded presidential  authority."  A  President 
who  wishes  to  do  so.  Sen.  Fulbrlght  observed 
in  the  Senate  debate,  could  easily  construe 
the  bill  as  sanctioning  a  nucleetr  first-strike 
solely  on  his  own  unilateral  Judgment.  Sen. 
Fulbrlght  regards  the  whole  effort  to  codify 
presidential  emergency  powers  as  pointless: 
far  better  to  require  a  President  in  an  emer- 
gency to  act  entirely  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity, with  no  advance  assurance  of  congres- 
sional support.  "A  prudent  and  conscientious 
President,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
hesitate  to  take  action  that  he  did  not  feel 
confident  he  could  defend  to  the  Congress. 
He  would  remain  accountable  to  Oongreas 
for  his  action  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
would  if  he  had  specific  authorizing  language 
to  fall  back  upon.  ...  He  might  even  go  so 
far  as  to  consult  with  Members  of  Congress" 
before  he  committed  the  armed  forces  to 
emergency  action.  (How  Sen.  Fulbrlght,  hav- 
ing exposed  the  defects  of  the  bill  so  dev- 
astatlngly,  managed  In  the  end  to  vote  for 
it  is  another  mystery.) 

The  fact  that  the  Senate,  after  its  years  In 
the  wilderness,  should  choose  this  preten- 
tious and  111-oonsidered  meaiure  m  the 
vehicle  for  Its  constitutional  comeback  in 
foreign  affairs  must  depress  those  who  hope 
it  can  play  a  responsible  role  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy.  In  the  meantime,  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee,  working 
quietly  under  the  chairmanship  of  Congress- 
man Zablockl  of  Wisconsin,  has  come  up 
with  a  bill  that,  as  Sen.  Fulbrlght  candidly 
said  In  the  Senate  debate,  is  superior  to  the 
Senate  bUl  in  a  number  of  crucial  respects. 

The  House  bill  makes  no  attempt,  for  ex- 
ample, to  codify  the  President's  powers  and 
therefore  places  no  restriction  on  his  capac- 
ity to  meet  any  emergency.  Unlike  the  Ben- 
ate  blU,  It  provides  for  the  convening  of 
Congress  if  hostilities  should  start  when  it 
is  not  in  session.  Unlike  the  Senate  bill.  It 
gives  Congress  authority  to  recall  substantial 
changes  in  overseas  troop  deployment  as  well 
as  force  actually  committed  to  battle.  Un- 
like the  Senate  bill,  it  does  not  invite  the 
President  to  circumvent  the  whole  process 
by  claiming  that  "unavoidable  military  ne- 
cessity" requires  him  to  keep  going. 

The  House  bill,  in  addition,  has  much  more 
effective  procedures  for  the  termination  of 
hostUlties.  The  Senate  would  give  Congress 
power  to  stop  the  fighting  within  the  30-day 
emergency  period  only  by  Joint  resolution, 
which  can  of  course  be  vetoed.  This  would 
in  effect  devolve  the  war-making  power,  con- 
fided by  the  Constitution  to  two-thirds  of 
both  hoxises,  to  one-third  plus  one  of  one 
house.  The  House  bill  provides  much  more 
sensibly  for  termination  in  the  emergency 
period  through  concurrent  resolution,  which 
cannot  be  vetoed.  The  House  bill  does,  un- 
fortimately,  not  only  retain  the  emergency 
period  during  which  Congress  would  dele- 
gate war-making  authority  to  the  President 
but  extends  it  to  120  days.  Tt^^a  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  Congress  time  to  get  over 
the  first  thrill  of  combat  but  the  disadvan- 
tage of  giving  the  President  four  legal 
months  to  lock  the  country  into  war. 


WHT  THX  COMPUCATIONS? 

Obviously  we  must  do  something  to  dis- 
courage Presidents  from  regarding  the  war- 
making  power  as  their  private  property,  to 
be  exercised  at  presidential  will.  This  Is  the 
way  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  have  seen 
the  war-making  power,  but  it  is  not  the  way 
ttie  Constitution  sees  it.  If  a  President's  own 
commitment  to  the  Constitution  is  too  feeble 
to  lead  him  to  Involve  Congress  in  the  deci- 
sions, then  I  suppose  that  war-powers  legis- 
lation might  usefully  remind  him  of  his  con- 
stitutional duty. 

But  why  make  everything  so  complicated? 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a  statute  with  two  ele- 
ments: an  obligation  laid  on  the  President 
to  repcHt  at  once  to  Congress,  with  full  in- 
formation and  explanation,  when  be  sends 
troops  Into  battle  and  to  keep  on  reporting 
at  regular  Intervals  so  long  as  the  hostilities 
continue:  and  a  declaration  by  Congress  of 
Its  right  at  any  point  to  recall  delegated 
powers  and  thereby  terminate  such  military 
action,  and  to  do  this  by  concurrent  reacdu- 
tion.  Such  a  biU  would  acoomplish  every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  accomplished  without 
the  dangerous  nonsense  now  under  congres- 
sional oonsideration — without  the  impossible 
attempt  to  codify  all  future  contingencies, 
without  the  delegation  of  congressional  war- 
making  power  to  the  presidency,  without  be- 
stowing congressional  ^proval  on  preemp- 
tive war,  without  the  30-day  or  ISO-day  rig- 
marole. The  House  bill  comes  much  closer 
than  the  Senate  bill  to  meeting  this  Ideal, 
but  another  bill  considered  in  the  House 
came  even  closer.  This  bill,  introduced  by 
Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas  and  supported  by  a 
curious  united  front  from  Ford,  Rarlck  and 
Broyhlll  on  the  right  through  Reuss,  Culver 
and  BoUlng  to  Drinan.  Abzug  and  Dellums, 
was  defeated,  alas,  by  a  vote  of  263-153. 

President  Nixon  has  already  threatened  to 
veto  the  House  bill,  nor  could  one  in  con- 
science urge  him  to  sign  the  Senate  bill.  But 
any  President  not  deluded  by  false  concep- 
tions of  the  presidency  ought  to  welcome  a 
rational  war-powers  law.  After  Vietnam,  it  Is 
hard  to  see  why  any  future  President  should 
ever  wish  to  go  to  war  without  Congress  be- 
side him  as  a  genuine  and  definite  partner  in 
the  decision.  If  Henry  Kissinger  really  In- 
tends to  open  up  American  foreign  policy, 
he  might  ^U  begin  by  working  with  Con- 
gress on  this  question  of  war  powers. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  NATIONAL 
LIBRARY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sented testimony  recently  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Health,  Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare,  suid  I 
commented  upon  the  Intention  of  the 
administration  to  terminate  all  Federal 
library  programs. 
As  I  told  the  subcommittee — 
The  notion  that  the  central  government  in 
a  democratic  society  should  disclaim  respon- 
sibility for  the  prime  institutions  of  a  liter- 
ate people  Is  nonsense. 

On  September  4,  several  distinguished 
affiliates  of  the  National  Book  Commit- 
tee issued  a  call  to  action  imder  the 
heading  "The  Crisis  in  Our  National  li- 
brary System."  It  is  an  Important  state- 
ment and  well  worth  the  attention  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  I  have  referred 
to  and  some  introductory  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  National  Book  Committee,  Inc., 

News] 
CrnzzMB   XJbos   Contim-dxd   Sttppobt   or   Na- 

TIONAI.   LlBBAST    POLICT    AND    PKOGRAMB 
CXISI9    PRESENTED     BT     PBOPOSKD     TERMINATION 
or  $176  MILLION  IN  FZDEEAL  LIBBABT  rUND- 
INO     rOR      COLLEGE,      SCHOOL,      AND      PUBLIC 
LIBBAKIES 

New  York,  September  4. — A  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  has  urged  the  President  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  avoid  a  reversal  of  estab- 
lished Federal  govemment  policy  of  support 
for  a  national  library  system. 

The  group  of  citizens  experienced  In  the 
field  of  communications — especially  the  li- 
brary, book.  Journal  communications  sys- 
tem— regard  the  Executive  Budget  proposal 
for  abandoning  Federal  support  for  libraries 
as  a  serious  step  backward,  one  which  will 
severely  and  Immediately  damage  the  na- 
tional Interest.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
group  noted  that  "Federal  funds  have  pro- 
vided the  stimulation  and  the  means  for 
extended  services,  for  new  ventures,  for  co- 
ordination of  activities,  for  enriched  pro- 
grams and  Innovative  materials  .  .  .  Federal 
funds  have  helped  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  statewide  systems  linking  libraries 
together  within  each  State.  Federal  funds 
are  Just  beginning  to  provide  the  basis  for 
a  nationally  linked  system." 

The  group  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  re- 
storing library  funding  in  the  House  Appro- 
priations Act  and  in  passing  a  "continuing 
resolution"  authorizing  interim  expenditures 
at  approximately  last  year's  level. 

However,  the  Administration  has  not.  to 
date,  released  any  of  the  library  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  House,  and  Senate  action  on 
these  appropriations  Is  not  expected  until 
September. 

The  group,  signing  as  Individuals,  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

"We  urge  the  Congress,  through  an  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees,  to  call 
early  public  hearings  to  analyse  the  total 
Impact  of  this  proposed  reversal  of  Federal 
policy. 

"We  \»ge  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  charged 
by  law  with  advising  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  national 
policy  by  such  statements,  presentations. 
and  reports  as  It  deems  appropriate,'  to  act 
immediately  to  advise  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  aggregate  effects  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Budget  on  the  implementation  of 
national  libraries  and  information  science 
policy. 

"We  urge  all  associations.  Institutions,  and 
citizens  concerned  with  the  free  and  adequate 
flow  of  Information  and  knowledge  in  the 
United  States  to  give  immediate  and  con- 
cerned attention  to  the  present  crisis. 

"And  finally,  we  urge  the  National  Book 
Committee,  In  cooperation  with  other  orga- 
nizations to  initiate  and  carry  through  with 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  create  a 
fxill  public  awareness  of  the  scope  and  sever- 
ity of  the  problems  we  confront." 

The  Crisis  in  our  National  Libkart  Sts- 
tem:  a  Statement  by  a  Oroup  of  Con- 
cerned Citizens 

The  undersigned  Individuals  are  convinced 
that  It  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest  and  produce  long-range  ad- 
verse effects  on  American  society  to  reverse, 
as  proposed  in  the  Federal  Executive  Budget, 
the  established  national  policy  In  support  of 
an  organized  and  coordinated  system  of  li- 
brary services  in  the  United  States.  That  es- 
tablished policy  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing provision  of  Public  Law  91-346.  The 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  Act  of  1970 : 

"The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that  library 
and  Information  services  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 


are  essential  to  achieve  national  goals  and  to 
utUlze  most  effectively  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional resources  and  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  will  cooperate  with  state  and  local  gov- 
emmenta  and  public  and  private  agencies  In 
assuming  optimum  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices." 

President  Nixon  on  July  20.  1970.  signed 
these  words  into  law  as  a  carefully  con- 
sidered statement  of  enduring  national 
policy.  It  was  a  policy  supported  by  both 
political  parties,  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  Executive  Branch  during  both  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations. 

This  law  recognized  a  profound  national 
interest  in  adequate  library  services,  a  na- 
tional Interest  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
interests  of  individual  States,  communities, 
and  Institutions.  Implicit  in  the  law  Is  the 
recognition  of  many  aspects  of  that  national 
Interest: 

That  bringing  educational  opportunity  to 
children,  particularly  disadvantaged  children 
so  that  they  can  break  through  barriers  of 
poverty  and  discrimination,  reqvilres  school 
libraries  with  an  abundant  choice  of  reading 
and  special  instructional  materials; 

That  not  only  students  and  faculty  but  the 
whole  nation  gains  from  the  strength  of  the 
learning  and  research  resources  of  college  and 
university  libraries; 

That  each  of  our  great  research  collections 
Is  a  national  resource  deserving  national 
support; 

That  only  through  o\ir  library  systems  can 
most  Americans  have  meaningful  access  to 
the  enormous  intellectual  and  information 
resources  embodied  in  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  books  annually  published  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  from  prior  years  that  are 
actively  in  use; 

And  finally,  that  only  through  a  nationally 
conceived  system  can  all  of  ova  libraries  be 
linked  to  serve  our  national  needs  efficiently 
and  economically. 

This  statement  of  policy  gave  a  capstone 
of  unity  to  provisions  already  existing  In 
separate  laws.  The  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  makes  funds  available  on  a 
matching  basis  to  Improve  public  library 
services  and  extend  them  to  unserved  areas 
and  groups.  The  National  Defense  Education 
Act  provides  for  school  library  collections  in 
special  areas  of  national  interest  and  gives 
aid  In  acquiring  films,  language  tapes,  and 
other  special  materials.  It  also  assists  In  the 
development  of  research  collections  In  desig- 
nated university  centers.  The  Ellementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  provides  funds  to 
establish  and  maintain  school  libraries  serv- 
ing children,  many  of  whom  In  poor  urban 
and  rural  districts  had  never  hcid  a  school 
library.  The  Higher  Education  Act  provides 
assistance  to  college  and  university  libraries 
and  for  central  cataloging  and  bibliograph- 
ical services  performed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  And  finally.  Public  Law  91-346 
which  contains  the  statement  of  policy 
quoted  above  as  its  preamble,  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  to  plan  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  Implementation  of  the 
policy. 

The  Executive  Budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  July  1. 
1973.  abandons  completely  this  firmly  estab- 
lished national  policy.  Act  by  act,  title  by 
title.  It  eliminates  every  single  penny  of 
support  for  libraries  (other  than  those  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Itself) .  Oone  would 
be  library  funds  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Added  Injtury  would  result 
from  a  sharp  Increase  In  postal  rates,  raising 
the  coet  of  books  and  magazines  to  every 
buyer,  including  libraries. 

The  Impact  of  this  sudden  and  devastating 
reversal  of  national  policy  will  extend  far 
beyond  the  Institutions  Immediately  dam- 


aged. Federal  funds  provide  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  support  of  libraries. 
Basic  costs  of  buUdlnga  and  salaries  are 
met  primarily  from  local.  State  and  institu- 
tional funds.  But  Federal  funds  have  pro- 
vided the  stimulation  and  the  means  for 
extended  services,  for  new  ventures,  for  co- 
oordmatlon  of  activities,  for  enriched  pro- 
grams and  Innovative  materials.  Federal 
funds  have  brought  library  services  to  re- 
mote farms  by  bookmobile.  They  have 
brought  school  libraries  into  urban  slums, 
and  new  branches  of  public  libraries  Into 
the  suburbs.  They  have  created  a  market 
that  has  made  it  possible  to  publish  and  to 
bring  to  Inner-city  children  books  reflect- 
ing their  experiences  and  responding  to  their 
needs.  It  has  been  Federal  funds  that  have 
enabled  school  libraries  to  acquire  new  In- 
structional materials  in  all  media.  Federal 
funding  has  made  it  possible  to  create  and 
use  new  kinds  of  vocational  teaching  mate- 
rials for  young  men  and  women  with  lim- 
ited reading  skUl.  It  is  Federal  funding,  too. 
that  has  helped  to  create  the  libraries  of  our 
hundreds  of  new  ctHnmunlty  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes.  At  the  same  time  Fed- 
eral appropriations  have  helped  to  Import 
and  catalog  foreign  publications  to  strength- 
en the  advanced  research  collections  needed 
by  our  universities  and  scholars.  Federal 
funds  have  helped  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  statewide  systems  linking  libraries 
together  within  each  State.  Federal  funds 
are  Just  beginning  to  provide  the  basis  for 
a  nationally  linked  system. 

Federal  funding  has  often  provided  the 
stimulus  and  the  leadership  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  kinds  of  library  materials  and 
for  the  offering  of  new  services,  and  for  the 
extension  of  existing  library  services  to  peo- 
ple who  never  before  enjoyed  them.  It  Is 
these  critically  needed  and  Innovative  serv- 
ices of  libraries  that  would  be  strangled  by 
the  sudden  and  total  withdrawal  of  funds 
as  proposed  In  the  Executive  Budget.  The 
sufferers  would  be  the  children  of  the  great 
cltletf  and  the  rural  areas,  the  young  men 
and  women  seeking  Job  training  In  techni- 
cal Institutes,  the  adults  seeking  Informa- 
tion beyond  the  current  flow  of  news,  the 
researchers  needing  special  materials  and 
advanced  Information  systems.  The  ultimate 
sufferer  would  be  the  national  Interest. 

Revenue  sharing  has  been  proposed  as  an 
answer,  but  It  is  not.  Needs  that  are  pri- 
marily local  or  Institutional  will  and  should 
be  met  with  local  or  institutional  funds, 
whether  they  come  from  local  taxes  or  from 
revenue  sharing.  But  In  the  words  of  the 
law  "library  and  Information  services  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  essential  to  meet  national 
goals."  The  national  Interest  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  scattered,  parochial  and 
unpredictable  local  actions.  Without  a  sound 
national  policy  we  could  never  have  created 
a  national  broadcasting  system  or  a  national 
telephone  system.  The  same  Is  true  for  an 
effective  national  library  system. 

Because  the  present  assault  on  library 
fundmg  is  contained  in  so  many  different 
bills  and  titles  and  affects  so  many  kinds  of 
Institutions,  its  total  Impact  has  been  hard 
to  gra^>.  The  public  does  not  fully  realize 
what  a  crisis  we  face.  The  signers  of  this 
statement  believe  a  full  public  understand- 
ing of  this  emergency  is  urgently  needed.  The 
House  of  Representatives  took  one  essential 
and  statesman-like  step  on  June  26,  1973, 
when  It  included  funds  for  continuing  the 
Federal  library  programs  in  the  H.E.W.  Ap- 
propriations Bill  for  fiscal  1974.  But  this  Is 
only  one  of  the  many  actions  which  an 
needed  to  resolve  the  Issues  both  for  the  im- 
mediate future  and  the  long  run. 

We  urge  the  Congress,  through  an  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees,  to  call 
early  public  hearings  to  analyse  the  total 
impact  of  this  proposed  reversal  of  Federal 
policy. 
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We  urge  the  National  Com  ml  sal  on  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  charged  by 
law  with  advising  "the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  national 
policy  by  such  statements,  presentations,  and 
reports  as  It  deems  appropriate."  to  act  im- 
mediately to  advise  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  aggregate  effects  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Budget  on  the  Implementation  of 
national  library  and  Information  science 
policy. 

We  urg^  all  associations,  institutions,  and 
citizens  concerned  with  the  free  and  ade- 
quate flow  of  Information  and  knowledge  In 
the  United  States  to  give  immediate  and 
concerned  attention  to  the  present  crisis. 

And  finally,  we  urge  the  National  Book 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  other  orga- 
nizations, to  Initiate  and  carry  through  with 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  create  a 
full  public  awareness  of  the  scope  and  se- 
verity of  the  problems  we  confront. 

The  following  individuals,  whose  affilia- 
tion is  given  for  identification  purposes  only, 
have  endorsed  the  preceding  statement: 

Morris  B.  Abram.  Paul.  Weiss.  Ooldberg, 
Blfkind,  Garrison  &  Wharton. 

Douglass  Cater.  President,  Communica- 
tions and  Society  Program.  Joint  Program  of 
Aspen,  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  and 
Academy   for   Educational   Development. 

Walter  Curley.  Director.  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

Richard  Darling.  Dean.  Graduate  School  of 
Library  Service.  Columbia  University. 

William  S.  Dlx,  University  Librarian, 
Princeton  University. 

Arnold  W.  Ehrllch,  Editor-in-Chief,  Pub- 
lishers Weekly. 

Eli  Evans.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
Tork. 

Stephen  M.  Fischer.  Assistant  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. Scientific  American. 

Congressman  William  D.  Ford. 

Charles  Prankel,  Old  Dominion  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Public  Affairs,  Columbia 
University. 

John  C.  Frantz,  Executive  Chalnoan,  Na- 
tional Book  Committee. 

Robert  W.  Prase,  Consulting  Economist. 

Samuel  B.  Gould.  Commission  on  Non- 
traditional  Study. 

Francis  Kepp>el.  Chairman,  General  Learn- 
ing Corporation. 

Dan  Lacy.  Senior  Vice  President,  McGraw- 
Hill.  Inc. 

Jean  E.  Ixiwrie.  Dean.  School  of  Librarian- 
ship.  Western  Michigan  University. 

Kenneth  D.  McCormick,  Senior  Editorial 
Consultant.  Doubleday  Publishing  Company. 

Herbert  Mltgang.  President,  Authors  Guild. 

Foster  Mohrhardt,  Senior  Program  Officer, 
Council  on  Library  Resources. 

Carol  Nemeyer,  Senior  Associate.  Associa- 
tion of  American  Publishers. 

Elnora  M.  Portteus.  President.  American 
Association  of  School  Librarians  (1973-73) . 

Supervisor  of  School  Libraries,  Cleveland 
Public  Schools. 

M.  J.  Rossant,  Director,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

Ross  B.  Sackett,  President.  Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca  Educational  Corporation. 

John  Sessions,  Assistant  Director  of  Edu- 
cation AFL/CIO. 

Roger  L.  Stevens.  Chairman,  National  Book 
Committee. 

Arthur  B.  Tourtellot.  President.  CBS 
Foundation. 

Theodore  Waller.  President.  Grolier  Educa- 
tional Corporation. 

Howard  R.  Webber.  Director,  The  MJ.T. 
Press. 

Robert  Wedgeworth.  Executive  Director, 
American  Library  Association. 


my  home  State  of  New  Mexico  who  has 
been  honored  for  her  unusual  and  out- 
standing achievements  as  a  volunteer 
weather  observer. 

Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Davis,  a  volunteer 
weather  observer  at  Mcintosh,  N.  Mex., 
since  1928,  is  one  of  the  five  national 
recipients  of  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice's Thomas  Jefferson  Award. 

I  believe  it  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Davis  to  dedicate 
45  years  of  service  freely  to  her  com- 
munity and  Nation  when  most  people 
today  work  only  for  what  they  can  get 
out  of  a  job,  both  materially  and 
personally. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Davis  on  receiving 
the  award  and  I  would  like  to  add  that 
Mrs.  Davis,  now  at  the  age  of  86,  con- 
tinues to  render  her  faithful  and  accu- 
rate services  as  a  volimteer  weather 
observer. 


ELLEN  A.  DAVIS 

Mr.  DOMENTCL  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  recognize  a  woman  from 


A  COUNTRY  PUBLISHER  SPEAKS 
OUT  ELOQUENTLY  FOR  THE 
AA(ERICAN  FARMER 

Mr.^'FALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
frequently  a  habit  of  ours  to  speak  about 
this  group  or  that  group  of  people  as 
if  they  were  monolithic  and  unanimous 
in  their  thinking  and  actions.  For  in- 
stance, we  often  hear  people  talking  in 
general  about  "the  media"  and  that  Is 
too  simplistic  a  view. 

I  can  think  of  no  issue  in  which  Jour- 
nalism has  shown  such  great  diversity 
in  approach  as  In  the  matter  of  our  cur- 
rent food  crisis.  From  the  smallest 
weekly  newspaper  to  some  of  our  largest 
metropolitan  daily  papers  and  from  the 
smallest  country  radio  station  to  the  huge 
networks,  the  coverage  of  this  problem 
has  ranged  from  know-nothlngism  to 
thorough  objective  reporting. 

The  Honorable  Harold  G.  Foster  is  the 
publisher  of  the  Union  Recorder  in  the 
thriving  Georgia  town  of  Mllledgeville. 
Mr.  Foster  has  done  an  admirable  job 
of  explaining  the  farmer's  role  in  the 
food  crisis,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  it  clear  that  one  of  the  major 
networks  did  not  speak  for  lilm. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Foster's  editorial  entitled 
"The  American  Farmer"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  MlUedgevUle   (Qa.)   Union 
Recorder,  Aug.  23. 1973  J 
Trz  American  FAaMca 

Last  Friday  morning  on  NBC's  Today 
Show.  Frank  McGee  Interviewed  two  mid- 
western  farmers  on  their  respective  farms 
m  an  apparent  attempt  to  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  that  the  American 
farmer  is  getting  fllthy  rich  and  that  he. 
the  farmer  is  somehow  responsible  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  food  costs.  It  was  a 
classic  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
national  broadcast  media,  with  apparent  de- 
liberation, presents  a  completely  distorted 
picture  to  the  viewing  public  to  support 
the  views  of  news  commentators  who,  m  this 
Instance,  displayed  such  shocking  igno- 
rance of  the  economic  facts  of  farm  life. 

The  first  mtervlew  to<A  place  in  an  80 
acre  field  that  had  recently  been  planted 
with  soy  beans.  For  many  years  the  farmer 
had  been  paid  $6600  annually  to  keep  that 


particular  field  out  of  production.  McGee 
elicited  from  the  farmer  the  hope  that,  with 
a  lot  of  luck,  he  could  possibly  anticipate  a 
yield  of  35  bushels  per  acre,  a  fact  which  Mc- 
Gee Immediately  translated  Into  an  mcome 
of  $28,000  based  on  the  current  $10.00  per 
bushel  price  of  soy  beans.  The  Inference  was 
clear  that  the  farmer  Is  $22,400  better  off 
and  the  taxpayer  is  $6600  better  off. 

But  it's  a  long  way  from  the  barnyard  to 
the  bank  and  McGee.  m  his  glee,  conveniently 
overlooked  a  nvunber  of  obvious  facts,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  enormous  cost  of  re- 
claiming that  80  acres  and  preparing  It  for 
productive  use.  The  cost  of  equipment,  labor, 
seed,  fertilizer,  pesticides  and  herbicides, 
taxes  and  interest  payments  were  not  taken 
into  account.  Nor  was  the  fact  that  the  farm- 
er's crop  might  be  dried  out.  drowned  out, 
hailed  out,  frozen  out,  or  even  eaten  out  or 
blighted  out  despite  bis  use  of  chemical  pre- 
ventatives. Barring  a  total  loss,  there  is  an 
almost  fifty-fifty  certainty  that  any  one  or 
a  combination  of  the  aforementioned  hazards 
wlU  subetantlaUy  reduce  his  yield  well  be. 
low  a  burner  crop  of  36  bushels  p>er  acre. 

The  greatest  threat  to  this  farmer's  eco- 
nomic well-being,  however.  Is  most  likely  to 
result  from  the  fact  that  some  28  mUIion 
acres  have  been  removed  from  soil  banks  and 
retvirned  to  productive  uses,  an  enormous 
percentage  of  which  will  be  planted  to  soy 
beans.  By  the  time  his  crop  is  ready  to  mar- 
ket, the  price  of  soy  beans  is  more  likely  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.00  per  bushel 
then  the  present  $10.00.  It  Is  Obvious,  there- 
fore, that  if  he  gets  20  bushels  per  acre  and 
sells  his  crop  for  $3.00  per  bushel,  the  $4800 
income  wotild  not  begin  to  pay  his  costs  of 
production. 

To  a  more  knowledgeable  and  perceptive 
newsman  the  second  interview  would  have 
made  obvious  the  distortions  of  the  first.  It 
took  place  on  a  nearby  ISO  acre  farm  which 
a  19-year-old  nephew  of  the  first  farmer 
had  recently  purchased  for  $66,000.  McGee 
proudly  displayed  the  yoimg  man's  $19,000 
tractor  and  his  $33,000  combine  as  symbols 
of  farm  affluence.  This  $108,000  did  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  other  Implements,  trucks 
and  other  tools  so  necessary  to  a  farm  oper- 
ation which  would  push  the  total  Invest- 
ment to  $160,000.  With  nine  per  cent  money 
this  young  man  must  have  a  minimum  re- 
turn of  $13,600  Just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  his 
financing.  Far  from  being  the  prosperous 
young  farmer  that  McOee  depicted  him  to  l>e. 
he  may  well  be  hard  pressed  to  keep  groceries 
on  his  own  table,  much  less  being  able  to  feed 
some  twenty-five  to  thirty  other  people  as 
American  farmers  have  been  doing  in  recent 
years. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  American 
people  In  general,  and  the  American  house- 
wife m  particular,  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  tremendously  vital  role  the 
American  farmer  plajrs  in  our  everyday  lives, 
and  In  the  life  of  this  nation.  He  is  our  num- 
ber one  defense  industry  upon  which  all 
other  Industry  must  depend  to  survive.  So 
Indeed  must  our  nation. 

In  our  view  the  national  media  renders  a 
distinct  disservice  to  American  Agriculture 
when  it  falls  to  present  the  true  role  of  the 
American  farmer  without  distortion.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  abundance  the  farmer  has 
provided.  We  think  he  deserves  better  treat- 
ment. 


SENATOR  LAWTON  CHILES:  IM- 
PRESSIONS PROM  TRIP  TO  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
August  recess  I  took  my  third  fact  find- 
ing trip  to  Latin  America.  This  is  an  area 
of  the  world  which  has  been  too  long 
neglected  in  our  foreign  policy.  I  feel 
that  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  ex- 
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ecutive  branch  more  attention  and  lead- 
ership should  be  given  to  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  We  especially  need 
a  sense  of  Presidential  priority  in  these 
relations. 

While  I  was  in  Latin  America,  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger  was  nominated  by  the 
President  to  succeed  William  P.  Rogers 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Shortly  after  this 
announcement,  Dr.  Kissinger  made  some 
encouraging  remarks  in  Mexico  regard- 
ing the  need  for  a  renewal  of  interest  by 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America.  One 
news  story  published  In  Latin  America 
while  I  was  there  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Kissinger  has  been  concerned  that  Latin 
America  Is  the  one  area  of  the  world 
where  U.S.  relations  had  suffered  the 
most  since  1969.  These  remarks  and  con- 
cerns of  Dr.  Kissinger  strike  me  as  very 
encouraging.  In  an  effort  to  support  this 
fresh  approach.  I  cabled  Dr.  Kissinger 
from  Costa  Rica  to  communicate  to  him 
my  desire  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss  our 
relations  with  Latin  America.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  as  he  assumes  his  new  respon- 
sibilities, Dr.  Kissinger  will  focus  some  of 
his  talent  and  energy  and  that  of  the 
President  on  reinvigorating  U.S.  foreign 
policy  toward  Latin  America. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  statement  I  msule  last  Fri- 
day at  a  press  conference  in  Miami  upon 
my  return  from  Latin  America  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  telegram  I  sent  to 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  a  news  story  on  Dr. 
Kissinger's  remarks  on  United  States- 
Latin  America  relations  published  in  an 
EngUsh  newspaper  In  Mexico. 

The  coimtrles  I  visited  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica this  time  were  partictilarly  interest- 
ing given  our  concerns  in  the  United 
States.  I  was  in  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala.  These  are 
all  democratic  countries  and  are  all  hav- 
ing elections  in  the  next  several  months. 
My  Interviews  and  experiences  in  these 
countries  gave  me  an  opportimlty  to 
think  a  lot  about  what  democracy  means 
and  what  kind  of  faith  we  have  to  keep 
with  democratic  principles  in  order  for 
our  society  to  be  as  free  and  open  as  it 
was  meant  to  be. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement    bt    Senator    Lawton    Chilzs 

Upon  Retxtrn  Fkoic  2  Week  Trip  to  Latin 

America 

I  have  just  ret\imed  today  from  two  weeks 
In  Latin  America.  This  Is  the  third  such  trip 
I  have  made — this  one  being  to  Venezuela, 
Ck>lombla,  Costa  Rlca  and  Guatemala.  Each 
of  these  countries  Is  having  electlona  In  the 
next  several  months.  This  allowed  me  to  see 
the  political  process  In  action  in  these  demo- 
cratic coimtrlea  and  to  better  appreciate  the 
basic  forces  at  work  in  these  societies.  These 
trips  provide  me  with  an  excellent  base  from 
which  to  Judge  future  events  when  I  read 
them  In  the  papers  In  Washington. 

As  with  the  other  two  trips  I  have  made 
to  Latin  America,  I  did  not  go  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  and  I  kept  the  trip  as  In- 
formal, luxofflelal  and  low-key  as  possible.  I 
avoided  publicity.  I  had  my  staff  set  up  aU 
my  appointments  and  stayed  ss  Independent 
from  o\ir  Embassies  as  possible.  I  have  found 
that  these  procedxires  enable  me  to  see  the 
widest  variety  of  pec^e— the  rich  and  poor. 


rightists  and  leftists,  students,  buslneaamen. 
foreign  Investors,  economists,  political  lead- 
ers and  the  like.  I  find  that  If  you  take  the 
official  to\ir  you  just  don't  learn  as  much — 
people  are  not  as  candid  and  you  don't  get 
such  widely  different  points  of  view.  So  the 
way  of  travel,  really.  Is  essential  to  getting 
the  understanding  I  want  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  South. 

I  was  able  to  meet  with  almost  aU  of  the 
Presidential  candidates  and  see  some  of  the 
campaigning  close  up  by  going  to  a  street 
rally  In  Call.  Colombia,  a  TV  taping  In  Vene- 
zuela and  a  press  conference  In  Coata  Rlca. 
One  of  the  candidates  In  Venexizela  is  "walk- 
ing" to  get  out  to  his  people.  His  campaign 
theme  is  "Yes — this  man  really  walks."  His 
campaign  manager  had  been  In  Florida  in 
1970,  so  It  was  Interesting  for  me  to  see 
"walking"  being  picked  up  by  a  prominent 
political  candidate  in  Latin  America. 

SlmUarltles  with  our  own  politics  did  not 
stop  here  though.  I  found  In  these  four 
countries  some  of  the  same  basic  Issues  being 
faced  as  we  are  facing  here  at  home.  The 
central  problem  I  see  In  the  democracies  in 
Latin  America  Is  their  abUlty  to  have  a  polit- 
ical system  which  makes  their  leaders  ac- 
countable to  the  people.  Even  though  there 
are  elections  coming  up  in  aU  the  countries 
I  visited,  they  each  are  having  problems 
developing  a  system  which  allows  the  people 
to  clearly  Judge  the  performance  of  their 
leadership  and  vote  out  of  office  people  who 
have  not  carried  out  their  mandates.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Venezuela,  Colombia  and  Coeta 
Rlca  there  are  two  main  poUtlcal  parties  but 
there  are  enough  other  parties  so  that 
neither  of  the  large  parties  can  get  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vote — no  party  has  its  neck 
stuck  out  far  enough  to  be  visible  and  vul- 
nerable enough  to  fall  if  they  faU  to  do  what 
they  promised  or  what  the  people  want. 

Linked  to  this  Is  another  problem  conunon 
to  these  countries  which  Is  that  there  Is  not 
very  much  difference  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal parties  in  these  countries  in  terms  of 
their  programs.  In  Venezuela,  the  leading 
economists  in  the  two  major  parties  all  said 
that  there  would  not  be  any  basic  differ- 
ences in  economic  programs  between  them. 
There  would  only  be  differences  in  style  not 
In  substance.  These  two  parties  account  for 
about  70%  of  the  vote  in  Venezuela.  They 
aro  the  only  real  alternatives  In  terms  of 
actually  being  able  to  gain  power.  But  they 
don't  give  the  people  any  real  choice  In  pro- 
grams, so  in  the  end  there  Is  no  way  one 
can  be  thrown  out  in  favor  of  another.  They 
arc  Just  competing  with  each  other  for 
votes — not  presenting  the  electorate  with  dif- 
ferent directions  the  nation  might  take. 

This  in  turn  leads  to  another  problem 
which  we  also  have  that  I  noticed  in  these 
democratic  countries.  There  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  are  frustrated  and  turned-off  by 
politics  because  It  doesn't  offer  them  any- 
thing. They  look  on  politicians  as  being  all 
th<^  same  and  not  interested  in  doing  any- 
thing for  them.  I  met  a  very  interesting 
older  woman  in  a  small  town  in  Colombia. 
She  was  very  poor.  Her  husband  earned  a 
dollar  a  day  working  someone  else's  land. 
They  had  thirteen  children  and  a  smaU  piece 
of  land  on  which  they  had  corn,  pigs,  pota- 
toes and  some  flowers  they  sold  to  whole- 
salers. Tills  woman  was  very  active  In  her 
town  and  very  Interested  In  community  proj- 
ects. She  told  me  she  didnt  want  to  hear 
anything  more  about  national  politics  be- 
cause all  the  politicians  worried  about  them- 
selves first  and  would  not  foUow  tlirough  In 
getting  things  done  for  the  people.  She  felt 
that  the  two  big  parties  did  not  reaUy  give 
he?  any  choice  and  yet  these  two  parties  have 
shared  power  in  Colombia  for  fifteen  years. 
Now  this  system  of  sharing  power  Is  coming 
to  an  end  and  it  will  be  Interesting  to  see  in 


Colonabla  whether  any  revltaUzatlon  takes 
place  in  the  politics  there. 

The  lack  of  accountablUty  and  absence  of 
options  have  brought  about  the  appearance 
of  small  parties  and  other  candidates  who 
seem  to  capture  the  frustration  people  feel, 
much  the  way  George  Wallace  has  In  the 
Umted  States.  One  of  the  things  that  wlU 
be  interesting  to  watch  wUI  be  the  vote  these 
candidates  get  In  the  upcoming  elections. 
The  other  thing  to  watch  wlU  be  the  absten- 
tion rate.  These  will  be  Indicators  of  how  well 
democracy  is  faring  in  Latin  America.  People 
want  more  from  their  governments — the  feel- 
ing that  the  government  is  there  for  them 
and  not  for  special  Interests  or  for  bureau- 
crats. Fortunately  in  the  countries  I  visited 
this  time,  the  democratic  process,  even  with 
the  limitations  I  have  mentioned,  does  pro- 
vide the  people  an  opportunity  to  visibly 
signal  their  feelings.  I  am  going  to  be  inter- 
ested In  watching  the  elections  take  place 
in  these  countries  over  the  next  several 
nionttis. 

A  couple  of  other  things  are  of  Interest.  In 
Costa  Rlca  I  spent  a  morning  talking  to 
people  at  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal 
they  have  there.  This  Tribunal  Is  established 
to  oversee  the  entire  electoral  process  in  Costa 
Rlca  from  the  presidential  to  congressional 
to  miuiictpal  elections.  Elections  are  taken 
very  seriously  In  Costa  Rlca.  The  Tribunal 
has  a  remarkably  rigorous  system  of  vigilance 
over  the  elections  with  extremely  careful 
checking  of  votes  with  voter  registration 
records.  In  the  last  election  in  1970,  83% 
of  the  registered  voters  actually  voted  which 
is  a  very  high  turnout.  The  Trlbunxd  is  made 
up  of  three  magistrates  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  for  five-year  terms  and  six 
alternates.  They  have  staff  and  facilities  to 
handle  voter  registrations,  election  pro- 
cedures, and  Investigations  Into  cases  of 
fraud.  They  have  final  authority  over  con- 
tested elections  and  disputes  Involving  fraud. 
They  have  the  power  to  force  the  resignation 
of  appointed  Executive  Branch  officials  who 
are  under  law  prohibited  from  becoming  In- 
volved In  politics  if  they  breach  the  Costa 
Rlcan  version  of  the  Hatch  Act.  They  also 
have  authority  over  the  police,  which  is  the 
only  armed  force  in  Coeta  Rlca,  in  times  of 
elections.  So  this  Tribunal  is  in  a  certain 
sense  the  fourth  branch  of  government  In 
Costa  Rica. 

I  plan  to  study  this  Tribunal  further.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  own  system  of  gov- 
ernment oould  benefit  from  having  such  a 
Tribunal.  The  way  It  is  now  each  House  of 
our  Congress  has  the  power  to  set  the  qualifi- 
cations for  Its  members  and  to  remove  him 
once  he  takes  office  unless  he  Is  prosecuted 
by  the  courts.  AU  our  oversights  of  elections 
and  campaign  financing  is  under  the  Con- 
gress. This  puts  the  Congress  in  judgment 
of  Itself  which  Isnt  the  best  way  to  assure 
ImpartiaUty.  In  the  Justice  Department  we 
have  the  same  problem.  So  T  think  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Independent  body  outside  of  the 
three  branches  like  the  Trlbimal  in  Costa 
Rlca  is  worth  looking  Into  as  an  effective  way 
of  avoiding  some  of  our  present  problems. 

In  Colombia  I  took  a  close  look  at  our  aid 
program  there.  tJ.8.  aid  to  Oolombla  Is  the 
largest  in  Latin  America  and  one  of  the  three 
or  four  largest  In  the  world.  Colombia  Is  In 
a  certain  sense  a  showcase  for  our  aid  and 
has  been  over  the  last  ten  years.  There  have 
been  some  real  successes  there  and  some  mis- 
takes too.  Our  AID  ofllclals  there  hope  to  be 
aSIe  to  phase  out  the  whole  n.S.  aid  effort  In 
the  next  four  or  five  years  which  by  then 
win  be  nearly  twenty  years  of  a  major  U.S. 
aid  program  for  Colombia. 

The  question  I  would  ask  is  how  do  we 
justify  such  a  Urge  program  in  Colombia. 
With  the  amount  of  money  we  have  put  In 
there  over  the  length  of  time  we  have  been 
doing  it,  good  results  should  t>e  no  surprise. 
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If  we  greneralized  worldwide  the  per-capita 
level  of  the  aid  we  are  providing  to  Colombia, 
we  would  have  a  mammoth  aid  program.  So 
this  large  aid  effort  .peems  dlfflciUt  to  Justify 
and  is  an  example  of  how  overextended  we 
can  get.  I  think  we  need  to  keep  a  tighter 
lid  on  our  aid  program  and  have  expressed 
my  views  on  this  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  testimony  and  a  series 
of  amendments  earlier  this  summer.  (Testi- 
mony in  Press  attachments.) 

I  wovUd  like  to  turn  now  briefiy  to  U.S. 
policy  toward  Latin  America.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Nixon  administration  got  off  to  a 
good  start  In  October  1969  with  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  about  what  he  thought  U.S. 
policy  toward  Latin  America  should  be.  But 
this  should  have  been  the  lieglnning  of  a 
series  of  efforts  rather  than  stand  as  it  does 
now  as  the  last  landmark  of  Presidential  In- 
terest in  the  area.  Words  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  action  nor  by  continued  foreign 
policy  priority.  Since  I  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
what  our  policy  is.  There  is  a  vacuum  which 
needs  to  be  filled.  As  I  have  talked  with 
American  businessmen  in  Latin  America, 
and  Latin  Americans  too,  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  concern  about  the  "non-policy," 
about  the  "no  profile,"  and  about  "benign 
neglect"  wliich  are  the  ways  tl>at  people  now 
refer  to  what  our  government  is  doing  in 
relation  to  Latin  America.  This  Just  can't 
go  on. 

Latin  America  Is  In  our  own  back  yard.  We 
In  Florida  appreciate  this  more  than  people 
in  Washington  or  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Trade  and  investment  relations  between 
Florida  and  Latin  America  are  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see 
the  State  through  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Governor's  CouncU  on 
International  Development  move  actively  in 
supp<»t  of  increasing  these  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  people  in  our  State  in  relation 
to  Latin  America. 

But  in  Washington  there  is  a  vacuum  both 
In  the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  This 
vacuum  has  concerned  me  and  is  why  I  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  area  myself.  I  have 
made  three  major  trips  and  a  few  shorter 
ones  to  Latin  America  and  have  given  several 
speeches  to  try  to  arouse  Interest.  (These 
are  available  to  the  Press  in  attachments.) 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  last  weekend  the 
new  Secretary  of  State-Designate,  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger,  expressed  the  view  while  he  was 
In  Mexico  that  it  was  time  to  seek  a  renewed 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America.  I  think  this  Is  a  hopeful  sign. 
I  sent  Dr.  Kissinger  a  telegram  through  the 
State  Department  from  Costa  Rlca  to  San 
Clemente  expressing  my  desire  to  visit  with 
him  In  Washington  In  order  to  give  him  some 
of  my  views  and  to  assure  him  of  my  support 
in  the  Senate  for  some  new  Initiative  in  X3S. 
policy  toward  Latin  America.  (Copies  of  the 
telegram  are  avaUable  to  the  Press.)  I  plan 
to  prepare  some  thoughts  I  have  had  for  his 
benefit  and  look  forward  to  meeting  with 
the  new  Secretary  and  talking  with  him 
about  what  kinds  of  policies  we  should  pur- 
sue. 

There  is  a  limit  though  on  how  much  lead- 
ership can  come  from  the  Congress  In  an  area 
of  foreign  policy  like  this.  The  President's 
time  and  active  Interest  are  the  essential  ex- 
pressions of  the  national  interest  in  Latin 
America.  If  we  are  to  tiave  a  real  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America,  It  is  the  President  who 
must  lead  and  the  Executive  Branch  which 
must  implement.  In  the  Congress  we  can 
stimulate,  suggest  and  exert  oversight  and  In 
this  way  help  guide  tiie  making  of  foreign 
poUcy  but  we  cannot  carry  the  ball.  This  Is 
certainly  the  most  Important  point  I  will 
make  to  Dr.  Kissinger :  without  active  Presi- 
dential interest  and  involvement  In  this  area 
of  foreign  poUcy,  there  wm  be  no  policy  to- 
ward Latin  Amsrloa  that  wlU  b«  eSective. 
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Tt;xT  OP  Cable  TRANSMrrm*  From  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica  to  Western  White  House 

AtraiTET  29,  19*73. 
Hon.  Henrt  Kissinoeb 

Secretary  of  State  Designate,  VJS.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Wcuhtngton,  D.C. 

Mr.  Secret  art:  I  was  pleased  to  note  your 
statements  over  the  weekend  in  Mexico  re- 
garding the  need  for  a  renewal  of  UJ3.  foreign 
policy  interest  in  Latin  America.  I  have  felt 
this  need  for  some  time  and  find  it  very 
encouraging  that  you  have  expressed  a  fresh 
Interest  In  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America 
so  soon  after  assuming  your  new  responsi- 
bilities. Of  course,  your  remarks  have  re- 
ceived wide  attention  In  Latin  America. 

I  am  now  on  a  two  week  visit  to  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rlca  and  Guatemala.  This 
Is  the  third  such  trip  I  have  made  to  Latin 
America  since  taking  office  In  1971  in  an 
effort  to  better  imderstand  our  neighboring 
coimtrles  and  the  kinds  of  policies  on  ovir 
part  that  make  sense. 

I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing with  you  upon  my  return  to  Washington 
to  discuss  with  you  UjS.  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawton  Cbiles, 

US.  Senate. 

[Prom  the  Mexico  City  News,  Aug.  26,  1973] 

KissmoER  Vows  More  U.S.  Interest  in 
Latin  America 

Newly  designated  UJB.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  promised  new  U£.  in- 
terest in  Latin  America  Saturday  after  a  two- 
hour  talk  with  Mexican  President  Luis 
Echeverrla. 

The  official  announcement  liad  said  he 
came  here  to  attend  Mexican  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Secretary  Emilio  O.  Rabasa's  25th  wed- 
ding anniversary  celebration  Friday  evening. 

Kissinger  left  the  Mexican  capital  at  2:40 
p.m.  on  a  UjS.  Air  Force  jet  craft,  and  re- 
portedly headed  for  El  Toro  Marine  Base  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  near  the  Western  White 
House  at  San  Clemente. 

"What  Is  in  the  interest  of  Mexico— in  a 
wider  sense — Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,"  he  said.  "And  what  Is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  la  in  the  Interest  of 
Mexico.  We  shall  apply  this  principle  to  all 
of  Latin  America." 

Klssmger  said  new  relations  "will  be  based 
on  friendship,  respect  for  Independence  and 
a  spirit  of  cooperation.  We  respect  the  di- 
versity of  the  various  countries." 

"Justice,  cooperation  and  hxmian  well- 
being  know  no  national  boundaries."  he 
added. 

Kissinger  said  he  came  to  Mexico  just  48 
hours  after  his  presidential  appointment  "at 
the  express  request  of  President  NUon,  to 
show  the  Importance  we  shall  attach  to  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  and  the  Impetus 
we  shaU  give  those  relations." 

He  also  promised  special  attention  to  the 
Mexican  proposal  for  a  United  Nations  Char- 
ter of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  nations. 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  PROJECT 
IN    THE    BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
biomedical  interdisciplinary  curriculum 
project,  supported  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  wlU  be  starting  a  full- 
scale  trial  of  an  imusual  currlculimi  In 
five  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  high 
schools  this  fall.  The  ciu-rlculimi  consists 
of  2  hours  of  bioscience,  1  hour  of  mathe- 
matics and  1  hour  of  social  science/ 
communications  daily.  One  classroom  of 
students  at  each  school  will  receive  the 
special  program  during  their  Jtmior  and 
senior  years. 


The  goal  of  the  biomedical  project  is 
to  provide  a  curriculum  which  will  pre- 
pare and  motivate  students  for  entry  into 
various  higher  education  programs  lead- 
ing to  the  over  250  careers  in  the  med- 
ical and  health  fields.  In  addition,  each 
student  will  receive  a  health  education 
much  beyond  what  is  usually  available  at 
the  secondary  level. 

The  program  is  broadly  interdisciplin- 
ary in  nature,  each  discipline  drawing 
on  and  supporting  the  others.  Special  at- 
tempts are  made  to  stress  the  applica- 
tion of  concepts.  Through  a  variety  of 
techniques,  students  become  involved  in 
considering  actual  health  problems 
which  require  imderstanding  of  the  un- 
derlying physiological,  mathematical, 
and  social  processes  for  their  solution. 
The  approach  taken  is  one  in  which  the 
concepts  and  skills  associated  with  these 
disciplines  are  used  to  resolve  health 
problems  that  are  current  and  relevant 
to  our  society. 

Thus  far,  response  to  this  program  has 
been  extremely  favorable.  More  than  a 
dozen  bay  area  schools  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  trial.  Follow- 
ing the  trial,  it  is  expected  that  the  cur- 
riculum will  be  offered  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  A  recent  survey  indicates  that 
over  2,000  high  schools  could  be  using 
the  curriculum  within  a  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  tills  outstanding 
program  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
because  I  believe  it  offers  an  excellent 
means  of  acquainting  young  adults  with 
important  and  relevant  career  oppor- 
tunities in  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
materials  describing  this  fine  program  in 
more  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Biomedical  iNTESDisciPLiirART  Cuuic- 
xn.vu.  Project 

THE   CURRENT   PROGRAM 

The  Biomedical  InterdlsclpUnary  Curric- 
ulum Project  was  initiated  at  the  School  of 
Public  Health  of  the  University  of  Callfomla 
Berkeley,  Ml  1968  with  the  support  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  project 
continues  to  be  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  Is  present  admin- 
istered by  the  Callfomla  Committee  on  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs.  Although  no  longer 
attached  to  the  University,  the  project  maUi- 
talns  a  close  relationship  with  the  academic 
community. 

The  project  was  conceived  in  recognition 
of  the  well  documented,  critical  health- 
manpower  shortage  that  exists  today  and 
wUl  continue  to  exist  Into  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  develop 
an  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  curriculum 
which  will  prepare  and  motivate  students  for 
entry  into  the  various  higher-education  pro- 
grams leading  to  careers  In  the  medical  and 
health  fields.  However,  the  curriculum  wlU 
be  of  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  to  enable 
students  to  pursue  successfully  further  edu- 
cation outside  the  medical  and  health  fields 
should  they  choee  to  do  so.  In  addition,  each 
student  will  have  received  a  unique  health 
education  far  beyond  what  is  tradltlonaUy 
offered. 

The  currlcultun  Is  designed  to  occupy  four 
classroom  periods  each  day  for  a  total  of  two 
years.  Two  of  these  periods  are  devoted  to 
biomedical  science  and  laboratory,  one  to 
mathematics,  and  one  to  social  science  and 
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conununlcatlons.  The  program  la  broacUy  In- 
terdisciplinary In  nature,  each  discipline 
drawing  upon  and  supporting  the  others 
wherever  possible.  Within  the  science  course, 
bfislc  conceptc  In  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics  are  presented  in  the  context  of  med- 
ical and  health  problems.  A  special  attempt 
Is  made  to  stress  the  application  of  concepts. 
Through  a  variety  of  techniques,  students 
become  Involved  In  considering  actual  prob- 
lems that  demand  for  their  solution  an  un- 
derstanding of  underlying  physiological  and 
biochemical  processes.  In  this  way,  science 
becomes  the  tool  for  problem-solving  and 
understanding. 

The  mathematics  portion  of  the  curric- 
ulum both  parallels  the  content  of  the  sci- 
ence course  and  maintains  Its  own  Integ- 
rity In  terms  of  the  flow  of  mathematical 
concepts.  The  content  of  the  course  roughly 
approximates  that  of  the  standard  eleventh- 
and  twelfth-grade  college  preparatory  mathe- 
matics courses  In  that  It  devotes  attention 
to  linear,  qusuiratlc,  exponential  and  trigo- 
nometric functions.  Significantly  greater  at- 
tention thatn  Is  found  In  standard  programs 
Is  given  to  such  topics  as  error  analysis,  sta- 
tistics and  data  presentation  and  analysis. 

As  In  the  science  course,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  way  In  which  this  course  differs 
from  standard  programs  is  In  Its  emphasis 
on  applied  problems.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  problems  are  applied  to  situations  that 
arise  In  the  various  areas  of  science.  A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
the  analysis  and  generalization  of  data  col- 
lected by  the  students  in  the  science  labo- 
ratory. 

The  social  science  and  communications 
course  shares  the  basic  goal  of  both  science 
and  mathematics.  It  attempts  to  produce 
students  with  a  degree  of  proficiency  In  con- 
cept application  and  problem-solving  with 
resi>ect  to  applied  problems. 

The  idea  Is  stressed  that  health  and  medi- 
cal problems  are  human  problems  and  de- 
pend for  their  solution  on  an  understanding 
of  the  Individual  in  his  social  context.  The 
student  considers  the  Individual  In  a  truly 
ecological  sense:  as  part  of  a  multiplicity 
of  environmental  systems,  all  of  which  in- 
teract to  affect  health. 

In  this  course,  the  student  wUl  receive  an 
Introduction  to  many  topics  not  ordinarily 
included  in  traditional  high  school  programs. 
For  example,  the  topics  will  Include  a  con- 
sideration of  social  epidemiology  and  public 
health  issues,  and  cultural  value  systems 
as  they  relate  to  health  and  disease.  In  ad- 
dition, attention  will  be  devoted  to  cross- 
cultural  comparisons  of  health  and  disease. 

At  various  points  throughout  the  curric- 
ulum students  become  acquainted  with  se- 
lected segments  of  the  medical  and  health 
professions  as  they  relate  to  the  content  be- 
ing presented.  Thus  the  students  become 
aware  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  future  career 
possibilities  even  though  the  program  is  not 
designed  as  preparation  for  any  specific 
career.  Hopefully  the  student  will  relate  this 
kind  of  school  experience  to  potential  career 
experience:  and,  perhaps  most  Important,  he 
will  leave  the  program  having  received  a 
wide-ranging  and  sophisticated  health  edu- 
cation based  on  a  holistic  view  of  man  and 
his  environment. 


THX  BIOMZDICAI.  iNTESDXSCtPtXNABT  CVBUCU- 

LtTM  NrwsLrrm 
(No.  1,  May  19731 
Because  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  in- 
quiries we  have  received  concerning  the 
status  and  activities  of  the  Biomedical  Proj- 
ect, we  have  instituted  this  Newsletter.  It  will 
be  issued  periodically  as  devel<^ments  of  In- 
terest occur. 

TSUI.  BT7N  IN  RVI  BAY  ABXA  KHOOtS 

The  major  announcement  now  is  that  the 
project  Is  making  preparations  for  a  trial  of 


the  ciuTlculvun  in  five  schools  selected  from 
the  immediate  San  Fnmclsco  Bay  Area.  The 
trial  Is  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  this  year  and 
will  continue  for  two  years. 

It  was  necessary  to  limit  the  number  and 
geographic  locations  of  the  schools  m  order 
to  keep  costs  at  a  reasonable  level  whUe  still 
maintaining  a  strong  supportive  and  evalua- 
tive component.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Is  absorbing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
costs  to  the  schools,  including  the  costs  of 
five-  to  six-week  summer  workshops  in  1973 
and  1974. 

The  final  choice  of  five  schools  was  dlfS- 
ctilt.  We  were  pleased  that  at  least  a  doeen 
schools  Indicated  strong  Interest  In  partici- 
pating in  the  trial. 

At  this  time  there  are  five  participating 
schools. 

Mt.  Diablo  High  School  (Concord). 

Petaluma  Senior  High  School. 

Oeorge  Washington  High  School  (San 
Francisco) . 

American  High  School  (Fremont). 

College  Park  High  School   (Pleasant  Hill). 

A  sixth  high  school,  Newport  Harbor  High 
School  (Newport  Beach),  will  be  using  the 
curricxilum  on  a  partially  supported  basis. 

Of  particular  interest  during  the  trial  will 
be  the  use  of  several  new  pieces  of  low-cost 
equipment  that  have  been  specially  designed 
by  project  staff  to  enrich  the  bloecience  lab. 

PBOTOEI.XCnUC  COLORUCBTEa 

In  the  first  year  the  colorimeter  will  be 
used  several  times  for  food  analysis.  Stu- 
dents will  determine  protein  quantity  and 
quality  as  well  as  assay  for  nitrites.  Further 
iises  will  be  made  of  this  equipment  during 
the  second  year.  Assuming  that  a  school  has 
a  mllllammeter  available,  the  colcH-imeter  in 
kit  form  will  cost  less  than  $10.00.  The  as- 
sembly of  this  equipment  (as  well  as  the 
equipment  described  below)  requires  no  spe- 
cUl  skills. 

BIOMKDICAL  AMPLIFIEH 

This  equipment  will  be  used  to  amplify 
bioelectric  signals  so  that  they  can  be  dis- 
played and  thus  observed  by  students.  In  the 
11th  grade  students  will  investigate  brain 
waves,  muscle  potentials  and  action  poten- 
tials generated  by  the  fresh -water  algae, 
NUella.  Twelfth-grade  use  will  involve  an 
introduction  to  the  electrocardiogram.  Sev- 
eral amplifiers  will  be  available  In  each  class- 
room so  that  students  can  Individually  par- 
ticipate in  their  use.  The  parts  cost  of  each 
amplifier,  including  batteries,  will  be  ap- 
proximately $8.00. 

TONE  CXNXRATOB  AND  AMPUTIXB 

The  tone  generator  will  produce  pure  tones 
from  around  80  to  8000  cycles  with  amplifi- 
cation to  drive  a  speaker  directly.  The  ampli- 
fier section,  which  can  accept  Inputs  (e.g., 
voice)  Independently  of  the  generator,  will 
be  used  in  experiments  Involving  hearing  and 
wave  generation.  Two  to  four  are  planned  for 
each  class.  Each  unit  will  cost  approximately 
$8.00. 

COMPUTBB 

This  Is  by  far  the  most  complex  and  inter- 
esting piece  of  equipment — It  is  also  the 
most  dUBcult  to  describe  briefiy. 

Physically  the  unit  consists  of  a  masonlte- 
board  "chassis"  (22  x  25  cm)  on  which  is 
attached  two  aeries  of  conductmg  bars  (buss 
bars) .  Small  circuit  boards  (functional  units) 
are  then  attached  to  and  detached  from  the 
conducting  bars  as  needed  for  the  particular 
task  to  be  performed.  The  chassis  will  ac- 
cept up  to  ten  functional  units.  The  total 
system  Is  energized  by  a  power  supply.  In- 
puts (signals)  are  fed  into  the  system, 
processed  by  the  functional  units,  and  the 
results  (outputs)  are  displayed  in  an  appro- 
priate modality — buzsera,  lights,  work  per- 
formed, etc. 

By  selecting  particular  circuit  boards  and 
Interconnecting  them  using  patchcord  hook- 


ups, students  wUl  be  able  to  "program"  the 
computer  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks. 

In  this  way,  students  will  be  Introduced  to 
the  use  of  the  two  basic  circuits  of  all  com- 
puters: filp-fiopa  and  gates  plus  their  inter- 
connections. For  those  unfamiliar  with  com- 
puter operation,  flip-flops  are  binary  count- 
ers which  can  be  used  for  storage  (memory) 
as  well  as  for  counting.  Gates  in  various  com- 
binations form  the  "logic."  Computers  ca- 
pable of  complex  functions  may  be  built 
using  only  these  two  elements. 

The  cost  of  one  computer,  Including  power 
supply  and  Input/output  units,  will  be  less 
than  $8fi.  We  plan  to  make  seven  basic 
frames  available  to  each  classroom  with  cer- 
tam  components  (e.g.,  power  supply,  toput/ 
output  sources,  etc.)  shared  by  the  seven 
basic  units.  The  classroom  cost  under  these 
conditions  should  remain  under  $190. 

The  primary  feature  of  this  equipment  as 
opposed  to  other  inexpensive  kits  on  the 
market  today  Is  that  It  will  employ  all  of 
the  functional  elements  of  modem  com- 
puters. Most  Inexpensive  models  employ 
nothing  but  switch  logic  and  use  mechan- 
ical/electrical simulation  but  not  electronics. 
We  feel  that  our  model  represents  a  signif- 
icant Improvement  and  will  become  a  valu- 
able teaching  tool. 

A  wide  variety  of  activities  are  planned, 
relating  to  the  flrst  year  primarUy  to  brato- 
computer  analogies  which  entail  inputs  of 
light,  sound,  heat,  etc.,  and  the  processes  of 
counting,  logic  functions  and  memory.  The 
programmg  aspect  In  these  activities  will  in- 
volve simple  games  and  control  situations; 
outputs  will  be  simple  dUplays  or  movements 
(responses).  The  computer  "breadboard" 
should  generate  a  basic  understandmg  of 
nervous  system  functions  and,  simultane- 
ously, provide  an  mtroductlon  to  computer 
fimdamentals. 

Then,  In  a  practical  problem  related  to  the 
biomedical  emphasis  of  the  curriculum,  the 
students  will  program  the  computer  to  "diag- 
nose" a  disorder  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem (either  epUepsy,  tumor,  head  tojury, 
stroke,  multiple  sclerosis  or  no  diagnosis) 
given  presence  or  absence  of  eight  diagnostic 
signs.  In  this  context  they  will  be  exposed 
to  truth  tables  and,  in  their  math  class,  to 
basic  Bocdean  algebra.  The  use  of  the  com- 
puter in  health  testing  and  diagnosis  will 
be  returned  to  in  the  second  year. 

Because  seven  frames  wUl  be  available  In 
each  class,  more  complex  activities  can  be 
planned  In  the  second  year.  Students  will 
then  Interconnect  the  frames,  thvis  produc- 
ing a  larger  computer  with  greatly  increased 
ci4>abllltles. 

A    CABXXB    KOtrCATION    COMPONBNT 

Another  development  that  we  feel  worthy 
of  noting  Is  oxir  expanding  Involvement  in 
career  education. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Biomedical  Program 
is  to  develop  and  support  student  Interest 
In  further  education  and  training  for  the 
health  professions.  We  have  taken  two  ap- 
proaches to  this  Issue.  First,  at  selected 
points  In  the  curriculum  Itself,  students  are 
exposed  to  career  potentials  by  means  of  field 
trips  and  classroom  visitors.  The  career  fo- 
cused on  Is  always  one  related  to  what  is  be- 
ing studied  at  the  time.  For  Instance,  the 
profession  of  Inhalation  therapist  Is  consid- 
ered while  they  are  studying  the  respiratory 
system.  Students  vUlt  a  hoepiUI  and  talk 
with  a  therapist  after  they  have  had  suffi- 
cient background  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  respiratory  distress  and  therapy. 

The  second  form  of  o\ir  Involvement  in 
career  education  is  more  ambttlotis.  Over 
the  past  several  years  the  project  has  fo- 
cused primarily  on  the  creation  of  education- 
ally sound  curriculum.  This  has  been,  and 
Is.  our  primary  goal.  The  assumption  was 
made  that  when  the  time  came  to  imple- 
ment the  curriculum,  career  guidance  ma- 
terials would  be  available  In  a  form  appU- 
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cable  to  the  high-school  situation.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  up-to-date  Information, 
when  available,  exists  m  a  variety  of  sources, 
yet  to  be  abstracted,  very  little  of  which  Is 
directed  to  the  high-school  student.  The 
task  now  remains  to  translate  these  materials 
Into  a  form  both  usable  and  mteresting  to 
students. 

As  a  start,  we  have  begun  to  compile  basic 
Information  (a  "Health  Professions  Direc- 
tory") covering  over  100  health  occupations. 
At  present  the  directory  entries  consist  of 
professional  title,  summary  of  tasks  per- 
formed, number  of  years  of  training  (or  edu- 
cation) required,  entrance  requirements, 
length  of  program,  degree  granted,  locations 
of  programs  offered  In  the  greater  Bay  Area, 
salary  range,  education  costs,  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities. Additionally,  we  would  hope  to  In- 
clude other  Information,  such  as  trends  and 
developing  opportunities  within  the  profes- 
sions. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Directory  will  be  valuable  primarUy  to 
counselors  and  teachers  In  the  field.  Using 
the  Information  to  the  directory  as  well  as 
any  other  pertinent  information,  we  totend 
to  take  the  next  step  and  create  materials 
especially  for  students  and  parents. 

In  addition,  we  are  considering  the  develc^- 
ment  of  tapes,  fllmstrlps  and  films  for  both 
toformatlonal  and  recruitment  purposes. 

Because  of  the  rapidly  changing  character 
Of  the  health  field  and  the  necessity  for  pe- 
riodic up-dating  of  any  materials  prepared, 
some  form  of  information  retrieval  system 
must  be  designed  for  the  continuous  gather- 
ing of  data  on  both  current  and  projected 
opportunities  for  education,  traming  and 
employment.  We  are  presently  exploring  the 
possibilities  for  a  cooperative  effort  with 
certain  Bay  Area  organizations.  There  Is  al- 
most universal  agreement  among  counselors, 
health  educators  and  health  professionals  to 
the  Bay  Area  that  there  Is  a  major  Job  to  be 
done  in  this  area  that  goes  well  beyond  the 
high-school  student  and  the  Inunedlate  needs 
of  this  project. 

CnRXICtTLUM    MATEKIAt« 

By  mldsxunmer,  a  significant  amount  of 
Biomedical  Curriculum  will  be  available  for 
Inspection.  At  that  time  we  will  notify  you 
as  to  availabUlty  and  cost.  Prior  to  that  time, 
we  welcome  any  toqulrles  or  comments  you 
might  have  as  to  our  efforts. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMITTEE.  92D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  section 
136(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  190d 
(b)),  requires  Senate  standing  commit- 
tees to  make  reports  with  respect  to  their 
activities  during  the  previous  Congress 
In  reviewing  the  "application,  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  those  laws  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  which 
is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee." 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  the 
92d  Congress  is  submitted  in  compliance 
with  the  above  requirement. 

AiB  nuunc  ooifTBOixnu 

The  committee  approved  in  early  1972, 
Public  Law  92-297.  which  provided  a  ca- 
reer program  for.  and  greater  flexibility 
of  air  traffic  controllers.  Presently,  an 
air  traffic  controller  with  5  years'  service 
as  a  contndler  who  is  medically  disquali- 
fied for  duty  is  enUtled  to  training  for  a 
different  position  not  to  exceed  2  years. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  early  retire- 
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ment  after  completing  25  years  of  serv- 
ice, or  after  completing  20  years'  service 
at  age  50,  Air  traffic  control  is  considered 
hazardous  duty.  As  a  result  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation  it  is  hoped  that,  a 
younger,  vigorous,  and  medlcaUy  fit  con- 
troller will  be  responsible  for  directing 
our  Nation's  traffic. 

BQt7AI,    BIOHTB WOKXK 

Public  Law  92-187.  approved  Decem- 
ber 15,  1971,  provided  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  married  women  Federal  em- 
ployees. Section  1  amended  section  2108 
(3)  (D)  and  (E)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  equalize  veteran  preference 
benefits  for  spouses  of  ex-servicemen  and 
ex-servicewomen.  Section  2  amended 
section  5924(3)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  guarantee  that  married  women 
employees  in  foreign  areas  receive  the 
same  separate  maintenance  allowance  as 
do  married  male  employees.  Section  3 
added  sutisections  (b)  and  (c)  to  section 
7152  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  married  women  employees 
of  the  Government  shall  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  do  married  male  employees 
under  any  law  or  regulation  granting 
benefits  to  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

PAT— OVEBTIMB 

Public  Law  92-194.  approved  Decem- 
ber 15,  1971.  amended  section  5542(a)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to 
certain  Federal  employees  having  part- 
time  or  intermittent  tours  of  duty  the 
right  to  be  paid  at  overtime  rates  of  pay 
for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week,  on 
the  same  basis  as  is  now  authorized  for 
full-time  employees. 

PAT    RAISE 

Public  Law  92-210.  approved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1971,  provided  a  5.5-percent  pay 
raise  for  Federal  classified  employees, 
effective  January  1.  1972.  Also  provided 
20  new  supergrade  Jobs  for  the  economic 
stabilization  program. 

ADMrNISTKATIVZ 

Public  Law  92-310,  approved  June  6. 
1972.  provided  that  no  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  require  or  obtain 
surety  bonds  for  its  civilian  employees  or 
military  personnel  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties.  The 
personal  financial  liability  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  such  employees  and  per- 
sonnel shall  not  be  affected  hy  the  fore- 
going. 

Public  Law  92-366,  approved  August  7. 
1972.  extended  the  authority  of  agency 
heads  to  draw  composite  checks  in  fa- 
vor of  financial  organizations  when  re- 
quested in  writing  by  any  person  receiv- 
ing recurring  payments  from  the  Oov- 
emment. 

LIFE    DTSITRANCE 

Public  Law  92-529,  approved  Octo- 
ber 21.  1972,  amended  chapter  87  of  ti- 
tle 5,  United  States  Code,  to  waive  em- 
ployee deductions  for  Federal  employees' 
group  life  insurance  purposes  during  a 
period  of  erroneous  removal  or  suspen- 
sion. Premiums  will  not  be  withheld  from 
any  back  pay  award  unless  death  or  acci- 
dental dismemberment  of  the  employee 
occurs  during  this  period. 

PAT — PREVAnJNG  KATK 

Public  Law  92-392,  approved  August 
19,  1972,  established  a  statutory  system 


for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay 
for  prevailing  rate— blue  collar— em- 
ployees of  the  Government.  It  fixed  In 
law,  90  days  after  enactment,  the  main 
features  of  the  administratively  devel- 
oped coordinated  Federal  wage  system. 
Subchapter  IV,  chapter  53  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide at  later  dates  for  an  additional 
fourth  and  fifth  step  rate  to  the  existing 
tliree-step  wage  schedule.  It  also  estab- 
lished. 90  days  after  enactment,  uniform 
nationwide  night  shift  differentials  of 
IVi  and  10  percent  for  second-  and 
third-shift  work  respectively.  It  further 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  11- 
member  Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Advi- 
sory Committee — headed  by  a  chairman 
who  shall  hold  no  other  Federal  office 
or  position,  and  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Trade  and  craft  employees 
of  nonappropriated  fund  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Veterans' 
Administration  were  also  covered  by 
this  act,  effective  180  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

Public  Law  92-298,  approved  May  17. 
1972.  provided  for  retroactive  pay  in- 
creases for  certain  blue  collar  Federal 
employees  to  correct  pay  inequities  which 
resulted  from  the  implementation  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1971. 

RETIXEMZNT — rDlEnGHTKRS 

Public  Law  92-382,  approved  August  14, 
1972,  amended  section  8336(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged 
in  certain  hazardous  occupations,  to  in- 
clude firefighters.  Under  this  law.  Federal 
firefighters  are  now  eligible  for  early 
retirement. 

IdLrrAST    iUSL 

Public  Law  92-469.  signed  by  the  Presi- 
Aeat  on  October  6.  1972,  increased  the 
size  and  weight  limits  on  military  mail. 
The  law  increased  the  maximum  size 
and  weight  size  from  60  to  100  inches, 
length  and  girth  combined,  and  the 
maximum  weight  from  30  to  70  pounds  of 
PEUY^ls  that  may  be  mailed  to  military 
personnel  under  the  special  airlift  pro- 
visions of  existing  regulations.  Also  the 
law  extended  the  airlift  for  news  value 
publications  to  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  overseas. 

ICAILINO    HAZAKDOUB    OBJXCTS 

Public  Law  92-191.  enacted  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1971,  curtailed  the  mailing  of  cer- 
tain articles  which  present  a  hazard  to 
postal  employees  or  mail  processing  ma- 
chines by  imposing  restrictions  on  cer- 
tain advertising  and  promotional  matter 
sent  through  the  mails. 

DISTRICT  or  COLtTMBIA    SUBSTITUTE   TEACHERS 

Public  Law  92-454,  enacted  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  1972.  credited  certain  service  ren- 
dered by  District  of  Colimibia  substitute 
teachers  for  retirement  purposes  in  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund. 

ADOPTED    CHILD 

Public  Law  92-243,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  9,  1972,  extended  survivor 
armuity  benefits  under  civil  service  re- 
tirement to  a  child  whose  petition  for 
adoption  is  in  process  before  the  death 
of  an  employee  or  annuitant,  and  whose 
adoption  is  finalized  by  the  decedent's 
surviving  spouse  after  death. 
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The  committee  also  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  into  retirement  legislation 
and  health  benefits  available  to  civil 
service  employees.  Hearings  were  con- 
ducted on  S.  2574,  a  postcard  voter  regis- 
tration bill.  The  bill  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committee  and  was  debated 
twice  in  the  92d  Congress  without  a  roll- 
call  vote  taken  for  final  passage.  The  bill 
was  subsequently  passed  in  the  early  days 
of  the  93d  Congress.  Hearings  were  con- 
ducted on  two  bills,  S.  3374  and  S.  3417, 
to  modify  the  Hatch  Act,  which  restricts 
political  activity  on  behalf  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. A  new  concept  in  "supergrades" 
was  developed  in  S.  1682,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Federal  Executive  Service.  This 
bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  the  Senate. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF  VETO  OF  MINIMUM 
WAGE  BILL  (H.R.  7935) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announced  veto  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  amendments — 
minimum  wage  bill — continues  to  dem- 
onstrate a  callous  disregard  for  the  lives 
of  millions  of  American  working  men 
and  women  who  populate  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

The  President  has  consistently  taken 
the  position  that  the  bill  which  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  would  be  infiationary  and 
would  create  increased  unemployment. 
Such  reasoning  boggles  the  imagination. 
It  is  an  tnsiilt  to  all  American  workers, 
regardless  of  income  bracket  and  cer- 
tainly is  a  poor  response  to  the  urgent 
need  of  low-wage  workers. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  earn 
wages  for  a  living  knows  full  well  that 
the  current  basic  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
an  hour  is  as  imrealistic  as  it  is  unfair. 
It  does  not  take  an  economist  or  mathe- 
matician to  figure  out  that  a  person 
working  full  time  at  that  rate  would  earn 
only  slightly  more  that  $3,000  a  year. 
This  would  be  more  than  $1,200  below  the 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four. 

This  veto  will  perpetuate  a  legally 
sanctioned  class  of  working  poor  and 
exacerbate  the  situation  for  those  who 
have  felt  the  savage  blow  of  inflation  the 
most.  Since  1966  when  the  minimum 
wage  was  first  raised  to  the  $1.60  rate — 
for  nonfarm  workers — the  dollar  has 
eroded  some  35  percent;  that  is,  the 
minimiim  wage  of  1966  is  currently  worth 
only  about  $1.25.  Next  year,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  less.  The  cost  of  living  index 
continues  to  spiral  upward  having 
reached  a  record  high  in  July  of  132.7. 

The  President's  action  nms  directly 
contrary  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's 
recent  ruling — July  30,  1973 — that  work- 
ers earning  less  than  $3.50  an  hour  would 
be  exempt  from  wage  controls  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act:  a  ruling 
which  was  a  tacit  admission  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  a  person  cannot  live  today 
on  $3.50  an  hour,  let  alone  $1.60  an  hour. 
Congress'  proposed  rate  of  $2.20  an 
hour  phEised  in  over  the  next  2  years 
would  do  little  more  than  restore  to  the 
low-wage  earner  at  least  a  semblance  of 
buying  power.  It  will  hardly  provide  for 
a  luxury  budget.  Its  beneficiaries  will  pose 


no  economic  threat  to  any  other  class  of 
workers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
a  person  be  entitled  to  earn  enough  for 
the  basic  necessities  of  life — food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter. 

How  can  we  continue  to  deny  a  living 
wage  to  the  almost  4  million  workers 
who  presently  earn  less  than  $2  an  hour, 
and  who  would  immediately  be  benefited 
but  for  the  President's  veto? 

These  low-wage  earners,  all  of.  whom 
are  at  or  below  the  poverty  level,  are 
willing  and  capable  full-time  employees. 
This  legislation  is  not  charity;  it  is  not 
welfare.  It  represents  instead  opportu- 
nity, encouragement  and  hope  to  those 
at  the  bottom  of  oiu-  industrial  economy. 

And.  the  administration  itself  calcu- 
lates that  the  legislation  will  only  in- 
crease the  Nation's  annual  wage  bill  by 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  during  the  next 
year. 

The  President  would  have  us  believe 
that  he  is  really  in  favor  of  minimum 
wage  legislation — if  only  Congress  had 
passed  instead  a  bill  in  which  the  mini- 
mum rate  were  smaller  and  spread  out 
over  a  longer  period — if  overtime  exemp- 
tions had  not  been  repealed — if  special 
interest  group  exceptions  were  retained — 
if  wage  disparity  between  agricultural 
workers  and  nonfarm  workers  had  been 
continued — if  household  service  workers 
had  been  excluded — if  public  employees 
were  exempt  from  overtime  require- 
ments— and  if  only  a  rate  dlfFerential  be- 
tween yoimger  and  older  workers  had 
been  established.  Then,  such  a  proposal 
would  have  surely  had  the  President's 
blessing.  But,  such  would  have  been  a 
mockery  both  in  name  and  principle  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  very 
statute  Congress  has  sought  to  amend. 

How  ironic  It  is  that  this  Presidoit, 
who  has  by  this  announced  veto  acted  in 
such  a  contemptuous  manner  for  the 
American  worker,  has  been  the  same 
person  who  has  on  so  many  occasions 
prided  himself  as  a  champion  of  the 
"work  ethic." 

Is  this  the  same  President  Nixon  who 
on  Labor  Day.  1971,  said: 

As  the  name  Implies,  the  work  ethic  holds 
that  labor  Is  good  In  Itself:  That  a  man  or 
woman  at  work  not  only  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  his  fellow  man,  but  becomes  a  better 
person  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  working. 

The  dignity  of  work,  the  value  of  achieve- 
ment, the  morality  of  self-reliance — none 
of  these  is  going  out  of  style. 

We  must  find  ways  to  better  recognize 
and  reward  the  extra  effort  a  worker  puts 
Into  his  Job. 

We  must  open  up  new  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  allow  a  person  to  grow  tn  his 
Job. 

And  we  must  give  more  respect  to  the 
proud  men  and  women  who  do  work  that 
Is  all  too  often  considered  "menial." 

Let  us  recognize  once  and  for  all — no  Job 
is  menial  In  America  If  It  leads  to  self- 
reliance,  self-respect,  and  individual  dignity. 

Is  this  the  same  President  Nixon  who 
last  Labor  Day  said: 

I  want  to  see  the  American  worker  get 
all  that  he  deserves. 

That  an  able-bodied  person  should  earn 
what  he  gets  and  keep  most  of  what  he 
earns. 

And  where  is  the  President  who  three 
years  ago  signed  a  bill  extending  unem- 
ployment insurance  coverage,  and  pro- 


claimed the  act  to  be  "an  example  of 
this  administration's  dedication  to 
helping  the  American  worldngman — in- 
cluding the  p>oor  and  the  minority 
worker." 

These  noble-sotmding  phrases  ring 
hollow  to  those  who  would  have  bene- 
fited from  the  minimum  wage  bill,  were 
it  not  for  the  President's  action. 

How  does  one  preach  this  "work  ethic" 
to  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  who  are  already 
working  full  time,  but  cannot  make  ends 
meet  even  on  a  subsistence  budget. 
These  low-wage  workers  cannot  eat 
dignity,  nor  can  they  pay  their  rent  with 
pride,  or  wear  self-respect  to  keep  them 
warm. 

But  one  soon  forgets  about  such  basics 
when  one  lives  in  coast-to-coast  palatial 
splendor.  When  one  makes  no  effort  to 
see  reality,  but  instead  insists  on  being 
isolated  from  the  people  by  a  wall  of 
opulence.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  think 
compassionately  in  terms  of  such  a  rela- 
tively mundane  matter  as  a  $2.20-an- 
hour  wage  rate. 

Such  an  attitude  of  insensitivlty  Is 
especially  ironic  when  one  considers 
that  much  of  that  splendor  has  been 
subsidized  by  taxes  from  many  of  the 
very  workers  now  being  cast  adrift  by 
this  Presidential  veto. 

But  to  the  legions  of  hardworking 
Americans  now  getting  paid  below  the 
$2.20  rate,  the  proposed  minimum  wage 
is  hardly  mundane — it  is  critical. 

For  some  it  could  mean  the  difference 
between  not  having  enough  for  one's 
family  to  eat.  or  being  able  to  put  ample 
and  nutritional  food  on  the  table. 

For  others  it  could  mean  the  difference 
between  having  to  rent  a  rat-infested 
apartment,  or  getting  a  clean  and  decent 
place  to  live.  And  for  still  others  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  having  to 
let  one's  child  wear  the  same  pair  of 
tattered  sneakers  all  year  round,  or  being 
able  to  buy  a  pair  of  warm  boots  for  the 
cold  winter  months  which  lie  ahead. 

Despite  the  obvious  need  to  increase 
minimimi  wage  protection  for  the  Na- 
tion's low-wage  earners,  the  President 
continues  to  maintain  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  detrimental  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

Forgive  me  if  I  fail  to  understand  how 
these  Fair  Labor  Standards  amendments 
will  be  the  root  of  all  of  our  economic 
evils.  Neither  the  runaway  inflation  nor 
the  ravages  of  chronic  unemployment 
will  be  improved  by  this  veto  action. 

The  average  American  does  not  need 
to  have  a  Ph.  D.  to  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  game  plan  has  gone  hay- 
wire. Even  the  program's  architects  have 
admitted  that  the  multiphase  wage-price 
controls  have  been  a  dismal  failure. 

The  word  crisis  has  been  used  so  often 
to  describe  one  or  another  aspect  of  this 
country's  economic  plight,  one  might 
think  that  the  administration  has  de- 
liberately attempted  to  fostered  a  new 
vocabulary — what  with  the  "soybean 
crisis,"  the  "plywood  crisis,"  the  "meat 
crisis,"  the  "wheat  crisis,"  the  "housing 
crisis,"  the  "interest  rate  crisis,"  and  the 
"energy  crisis" — just  for  openers. 

The  President  has  gone  quite  far  afleld 
in  his  attempt  to  negatively  link  the 
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proposed  new  minimum  wage  with  our 
Nation's  myriad  economic  woes.  I  cannot 
see  any  such  connection,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  are  going 
to  either. 

At  a  time  when  the  highest  echelons 
of  our  Government  are  in  a  state  of 
moral  bankruptcy,  and  each  day  brings 
forth  new  revelations  of  deceit  and  dis- 
honesty, I  am  confident  the  American 
people  will  not  accept  this  bogus  ration- 
ale for  vetoing  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

How  can  we  believe  the  prediction  that 
the  minimum  wage  bill  would  drive  the 
Nation's  economy  into  a  tailspin,  when 
the  administration  has  been  wrong  so 
often  with  its  previous  economic  fore- 
casts? 

Two  years  ago,  for  example,  in  a  speech 
before  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  President  assured  us  that — 

We  are  winning  the  flght  against  rising 
prices The  worst  of  inflation  Is  behind  vis. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  Infla- 
tion is  rampant  throughout  the  country, 
the  remedy  lies  not  in  denying  a  living 
wage  for  those  who  need  It  the  most.  In- 
stead inflation  should  be  fought  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  corporate  price-fixing,  to 
artificially  induced  commodity  shortages, 
and  to  the  cozy  big  business-Government 
relationships  which  have  produced  such 
consumer  debacles  as  the  Russian  wheat 
deal. 

Despite  the  fact  that  real  wages  for 
many  workers  have  fallen  during  the 
last  year.  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  has  reported  that  after-tax 
profits  of  U.S.  corporations  went  up  30 
percent  over  a  year  ago  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1973. 

This  spectacular  rise  is  on  top  of  a 
similar  28-percent  gain  registered  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  reported 
that  profits  at  General  Motors  rose  10 
percent  to  a  second  quarter  record  of 
$797.5  million,  while  sales  climbed  14  per- 
cent to  $9.67  billion— a  high  for  any  quar- 
ter. 

The  financial  picture  at  Chrysler  has 
been  equally  as  rosy  with  a  6-month 
after- tax  profit  of  $198  million— 90  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  ago  and  33  per- 
cent more  than  their  record  year  of 
1968. 

And  as  if  to  add  Insult  to  injury  dur- 
ing this  period  of  so-called  wage-price 
controls,  an  audit  by  Congress  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion has  revealed  that  11  of  the  Nation's 
largest  corporations  have  paid  no  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  reported  substantial  profits. 

As  profits  soar,  real  wages  have  barely 
managed  to  keep  even,  and  in  many 
cases  have  even  declined.  The  American 
worker  suffers  every  time  the  interest 
rate  jumps  and  every  time  a  price  rise 
is  announced. 

Pood  prices  alone,  according  to  the  awi- 
mlnlstratlon's  own  spokesmen,  are 
slated  to  increase  21  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  And  there  apparently  is  no 
end  in  sight,  with  the  low  wage  earner 
of  course  being  hurt  the  most. 

It  is  clear  that  this  deliberate  Gover- 
ment  policy  which  tightly  controls  wages 


while  at  the  same  time  aUowlng  profits, 
rents,  interest  rates,  and  nonwage  in- 
come to  continue  upward  is  one  which 
is  fundamentally  both  unfair  and  un^ 
just. 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  dismaying 
is  the  way  in  which  the  administration's 
decisionmaking  process  has  been  bla- 
tantly manipulated  by  a  small  cartel  of 
moneyed  interests. 

WhUe  the  average  American  worker 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  vast  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, the  corporate  giants  of  in- 
dustry seem  to  be  able  to  call  their  own 
tune. 

The  pattern,  of  course,  is  all  too  famil- 
iar— ^money  for  favors.  After  a  sizable 
and,  until  recently,  secret  Presidential 
campaign  contribution,  the  corporate 
donor— via  a  director  or  officer- finds  al- 
most Instantaneous  good  fortune  with  a 
Government  regulatory  agency. 

It  Is  particularly  distressing  to  note 
that  many  of  these  same  large-scale 
contributors  have  been  among  the  most 
vociferous  opponents  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill. 

The  choice  was  clear.  The  President 
had  before  him  a  bill  whose  substance 
epitomized  the  essence  of  our  legislative 
process. 

It  was  the  thoughtful  product  of  many 
hundreds  of  hours  of  research,  inves- 
tigation, and  testimony.  It  was  the  result 
of  bipartisan  efforts  which  had  sought 
to  achieve  a  consensus  among  diverse  po- 
sitions and  interests.  And  most  impor- 
tant. It  was  a  proposal  which  was  based 
on  economic  realities  and  groimded  in 
social  justice. 

With  American  people  watching,  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for 
decency.  With  the  very  foundation  of 
our  system  of  government  being  ques- 
tioned, we  had  an  opportunity  to  correct 
inequities  in  a  system  we  ourselves  had 
created. 

Now,  the  President  intends  to  frus- 
trate the  will  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
millions  of  hard-working  American  citi- 
zens with  the  opportunity  to  better 
themselves. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  all  is  not  lost. 
It  is  imperative  that  Congress  vote  its 
conscience  and  override  this  miscon- 
ceived and  ill-timed  Presidential  veto. 


NEW     SOCIAL     SERVICE     REGULA- 
TIONS TO  BE  PUBLISHED 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring.  Senators  will  recaU  the  publica- 
tion of  social  service  regulations  by  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of 
HEW.  The  new  regulations  were  de- 
signed, allegedly,  to  reflect  legislative 
changes  adopted  in  the  92d  Congress 
and  partlculariy  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling 
on  expenditiu-es  under  the  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  SRS  regulations 
went  far  beyond  what  Congress  intended 
in  returning  the  social  services  program 
to  sounder  operation  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, and  had  the  effect  of  eliminating 
the  eligibility  of  many  individuals  most 
in  need  of  services.  Whereas  Congress  in- 
tended that  social  services  prograuns 
maximally  assist  those  who  are  trying  to 
get  off  welfare  or  stay  off  welfare,  and 


who  are  seeking  self-sufficiency  or  par- 
tial self-sufficiency,  the  HEW  regulations 
as  originally  published  would  have  had 
exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

Fortunately,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Finance  Committee  and  in  the  Senate 
shared  these  concerns,  and  in  Public  Law 
93-66,  signed  on  July  9,  1973,  we  de- 
layed implementation  of  the  published 

regtilations  from  July  1,  1973,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1973,  with  the  qualification  that  a 
majority  of  the  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  must  approve  the 
new  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  HEW  is  about  to  pub- 
lish yet  another  set  of  regulations  gov- 
erning the  social  services  program,  and 
because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  program,  and  its  far-reaching  Im- 
pact in  Oregon  and  nationwide,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  HEW  Under  Secretary 
Frank  Carlucci,  along  with  a  summary  of 
the  changes  which  HEW  intends  to  make 
in  the  new  version  of  the  regulations. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretaht  or  Health, 

Education,  akd  Welfare, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  September  S.  1973. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
wlU  further  modify  the  regiUatlons  gov- 
erning Social  Services  \mder  Titles  I,  IV-A, 
X,  XIV  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  be  effective  November  1,  1973.  We  plan  to 
publish  these  changes  as  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing m  the  Federal  Register  on  September  10 
or  11.  Major  changes  Include: 

1.  Itequlre  States  to  establish,  under  the 
adult  services  program,  a  plan  for  prevention 
of  institutionalization  of  Individuals  through 
the  provision  of  defined  services: 

2.  Broaden  the  coverage  of  potential  recip- 
ients, consistent  with  the  deduction  for 
work-related  expenses  available  to  recipients, 
by  defining  the  income  limit  as  $60  plus 
150%  (233%  m  relation  to  day  care)  of  the 
payment  standard  (previously  >30) ; 

3.  Permit  an  additional  Income  disregard 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  with  the  amount 
to  be  established  by  each  State: 

4.  Broaden  the  coverage  (for  famUy  plan- 
ning services)  to  Include  any  female  of  chUd- 
bearlng  age  who  meets  financial  eligibility 
requirements; 

5.  Allow  6  months  (Instead  of  3)  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  final  regulations  for  re- 
determination of  eligibility  of  aU  current 
recipients  of  services; 

6.  Remove  the  cumbersome  assets  test  for 
determination  of  potential  recipients,  al- 
though States  must  continue  to  consider 
available  resources  In  determining  whether 
families  and  Individuals  are  likely  to  become 
appUcants  for  or  recipients  of  financial  as- 
sistance within  six  months; 

7.  Add  the  goal  of  strengthening  family 
life  to  deliver  family  planning  and  other 
services  to  prevent  child  abuse  and  neglect: 

8.  Expand  the  definition  of  health-related 
services  to  encompass  those  necessary  to  a 
program  of  active  treatment  for  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts  in  order  to  provide  appro- 
priate medical  servlcee,  provided  that  other 
public  and  private  sources  are  first  utilized; 

9.  Expand  the  definition  of  le^l  services  to 
include  those  required  to  establish  paternity 
of  chUdren  bom  out  of  wedlock,  obtain  chUd 
support  payments,  and  legaUy  adopt  a  child; 
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10.  Add  a  new  defined  service,  special  sot- 
Icee  for  the  mentally  retarded; 

11.  Provide  medical  treatment  required  for 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded  provided 
that  other  public  and  private  sources  are 
first  utilized. 

Our  development  of  these  proposed  changes 
was  very  much  aided  by  our  consultation 
with  the  Staff  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 
as  well  as  Staff  of  other  Members  of  Congress. 
We  would,  of  course,  welcome  any  further 
comment  or  suggestions  from  these  Com- 
mittees or  from  other  Members  of  Congress 
before  the  regulations  are  Issued  In  final 
form. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRAiTK  CAaLocci,  Acting  Secretary. 

Sebvicx  Pbocbams  roR  Famoixs  and  Chil- 

DSKN  AND  FOR  AOZD,  BUND,  OR  DISABLED  IN- 

DnrmuALs:  Tttlks  I,  IV  (Part  A),  X,  XIV, 

AND   XVI   OF  THE   SOCIAL   SBCURITT    ACT 
NOTICE  or  PROPOSED  RTTLEMAKING 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  regulations 
set  forth  In  tentative  form  below  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Administrator.  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  February  16, 
1973   (38  FR  4608). 

Final  regulations  responsive  to  comments 
received  were  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  May  1,  1973  (38  PR  10782),  with 
an  effective  date  of  July  1,  1973.  An  amend- 
ment clarifying  several  provisions  was  pub- 
lished on  June  1,  1973   (38  FR  14375). 

Public  Law  93-66  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  9,  1973,  postponed  the  effective  date 
imtll  November  1,  1973.  Notice  of  this  post- 
ponement was  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  July  25,  1973  (38  FR  19911). 

The  new  propoeals  would  amend  the  reg- 
ulations published  on  May  1,  1973  and 
June  1,  1973  to: 

1.  Require  States  to  establish,  under  the 
adult  services  program,  a  plan  for  deinstitu- 
tionalization and  prevention  of  Institution- 
alization of  mdlvlduals  through  the  provision 
of  defined  services;  (S  221.5(a)) 

2.  Broaden  the  coverage  of  potential  re- 
cipients, consistent  with  the  deduction  for 
work-related  expenses  enjoyed  by  recipients. 
by  defining  the  Income  limit  as  $60  plus  150% 
(333%  In  relation  to  day  care)  of  the  pay- 
ment standard  (previously  $30);  (S  321 .6  (a) 
{3)(1)) 

3.  Permit  an  additional  Income  disregard 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  with  the  amount 
to  be  established  by  each  State;  (S  211.6(a) 
(3)  (111)) 

4.  Broaden  the  coverage  (for  family  plan- 
ning services)  to  Include  any  female  of  child- 
bearing  age  who  meets  financial  eligibility 
requirements;    (}  211.6(a)  (3)(vU) ) 

5.  Allow  6  months  (Instead  of  3)  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  final  regulations  for  re- 
determination of  eligibility  of  all  current  re- 
cipients of  services;   (5  211.7(b)) 

6.  Remove  the  cumbersome  aspects  of  the 
assets  test  for  determination  of  potential  re- 
cipients, although  States  must  continue  to 
consider  available  resources  in  determining 
whether  families  and  individuals  are  likely  to 
become  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  finan- 
cial assistance  within  6  months; 

7.  Add  the  goal  of  strengthening  fsunlly 
life,  (S  221.8(a)  (3) ),  under  which  States  may 
provide  family  planning  services;  and  other 
services  Including  day  care,  to  prevent  child 
abuse  and  neglect;  (§  211.9(b)  (3) ) 

8.  Expand  the  definition  of  health-related 
services  to  encompass  those  necessary  to  a 
program  of  active  treatment  for  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts:    ({321.9(b)(9)) 

9.  Expand  the  definition  of  legal  services 
to  Include  those  required  to  establish  pater- 


nity of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock,  obtain 
child  support  payments,  and  legally  adopt 
a  chUd:  ({  321.9(b)  (14) ) 

10.  Add  a  new  defined  service.  Special  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded;  (i  221.9(b) 
(19)) 

11.  Provide  Federal  financial  participation 
for  appropriate  medical  services  necessary  for 
active  treatment  of  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics, together  with  medical  treatment  re- 
quired for  services  to  the  mentally  retarded, 
provided  that  any  other  public  and  private 
sources  are  utilized  first;  (1221.53(1)) 

12.  Incorporate  new  statutory  language 
concerning  Federal  sharing  in  services  to 
cbUdren  in  foster  care.  ({331.55(d)  (5) ) 

The  proposed  regulations  do  not  affect 
current  provisions  In  Part  320  applicable  to 
the  work  Incentive  program  (WIN)  and  to 
child  welfare  services  (CWS).  Amendments 
to  those  portions  of  Part  330  will  be  pub- 
lished separately. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, consideration  will  be  given  to  any 
comments,  sviggestlons,  or  objections  thereto 
which  are  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  330  Independence  Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20301,  within  a  period  of 
30  days  from  date  of  publication  of  the 
Notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  Comments 
received  will  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  Room  5224  of  the  Department's  offices 
at  330  C  Street  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  on 
Monday  through  Friday  of  each  week  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  6:00  pjn.  (area  code  302-962- 
4451). 

Authority:  Sec.  1102,  49  Stat.  647  (42  VS.C. 
1302). 

(Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
No.  13754,  Public  Assistance — Social  Services) 

Part  221,  Chapter  n.  Title  45  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  as  set 
forth  below: 

1.  Section  231.3  is  amended  to  revise  para- 
graph (c)  as  follows: 

{  221.3    Organization  and  administration. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  Opportunity  to  present  views. — There 
must  be  an  opportunity  for  recipients  of 
services  to  present  their  views  about  the 
services  program.  The  State  may  permit 
such  opportunity  to  be  either  oral  or  in 
writing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Section  221.S  is  revised  as  follows: 

{  221.5     statutory  requirements  for  services. 

(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  statutory 
requirements  under  the  act  with  respect  to 
family  services  and  adult  services  programs, 
and  in  order  to  be  eligible  tor  75  percent 
Federal  financial  participation  in  the  costs 
of  providing  services,  including  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  for  services,  the  State 
must,  under  the  family  services  program, 
provide  to  appropriate  members  of  the  AFDC 
assistance  unit  the  mandatory  services  and 
those  optional  services  the  State  electa  to 
Include  In  the  State  plan,  and  must,  under 
the  Adult  Services  program,  establish  a  plan 
for  de-lnstltutlonallzatlon  and  preventing 
institutionalization  of  individuals,  and  in- 
clude in  the  State  plan  those  defined  adult 
services  which  the  State  considers  necessary 
to  achieve  that  objective. 

(b)(1)  For  the  family  services  program, 
the  mandatory  services  are  family  planning 
services,  foeter-care  services  for  children, 
and  protective  services  for  children.  The  op- 
tional services  are  day-care  services  for  chil- 
dren, educational  services,  employment  serv- 
ices (non-WIN),  health-related  services, 
bomemaker  services,  home  management  and 
other  functional  educational  services,  hous- 
ing improvement  services,  legal  services, 
transportation  services  and  special  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

(7)  For  the  adult  services  program,  the 


defined  services  are  chore  Mrrioea,  day-care 
■ervices  for  adults,  educational  services,  em> 
ployment  services,  family  planning  servloes. 
foeter-care  services  for  adults,  health-related 
services,  home  delivered  or  ctmgregate  meals, 
homemaker  services,  home  management  and 
other  functional  educational  services,  hous- 
ing improvement  services,  legal  services,  pro- 
tective services  for  adults,  special  servloes  for 
the  blind,  transportation  services  and  special 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

3.  Section  221.6(a)(3)  is  amended  by  re- 
vising subdivisions  (1)  and  (ii),  redesignat- 
ing subdivisions  (111),  (Iv),  and  (v)  as  (iv), 
(V)  and  (vl)  and  adding  new  subdivisions 
(ill)  and  (vil)  asfoUows: 

(221.6  Services  to  additional  families  and 
Individuals. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(a)  (3)  (i)  With  respect  to  title  rv-A,  have 
gross  monthly  income  which  after  deducting 
$60,  (A)  does  not  exceed  160  percent  of  the 
State's  financial  assistance  payment  stand- 
ard; or  (B)  with  respect  to  eligibility  for 
day-care  services,  does  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  under  the  State's  schedule 
of  fees  to  be  paid  for  such  services  by  other- 
wise eligible  families,  as  contained  in  the 
State's  approved  plan;  or 

(U)  With  respect  to  titles  I,  X,  XTV,  or 
XVI,  have  gross  monthly  Income  which  does 
not  exceed  150  percent  of  the  combined  total 
of  the  supplementary  security  income  benefit 
level  provided  for  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Act  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-603)  and 
the  State  supplementary  benefit  level.  If  any 
(In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam.  160  percent  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  payment  standard ) ; 

(ill)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subdivisions  (c)(3)  (i)  and  (U),  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  respect  to  an  otherwise  eligible 
mentally  retarded  individual  as  defined  in 
subdivision  (c)(3)(v),  the  SUte  plan  shaU 
provide  for  an  additional  deduction  from 
gross  monthly  Income  in  order  to  recognize 
the  unique  financial  burden  associated  with 
a  mentally  retarded  individual. 

(iv)(A)  In  the  case  of  eligibility  under 
title  IV-A,  have  a  specific  problem  or  prob- 
lems which  are  susceptible  to  correction  or 
amelioration  through  provisions  of  services 
and  which  will  lead  to  dependence  on  finan- 
cial assistance  under  title  IV-A  within  6 
months  If  not  corrected  or  ameliorated;   or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  ellglbUlty  under  title  I, 
X,  XTV,  or  XVI,  have  a  specific  problem  or 
problems  which  are  susceptible  to  correction 
or  amelioration  through  provisions  of  serv- 
ices and  which  will  lead  to  dependence  on 
financial  assistance  under  such  title,  or 
medical  assistance,  within  6  months  if  not 
corrected  or  ameliorated;  and  who  are 

(1)  At  least  64^  years  of  age  for  linkage 
to  title  I  or  title  XVI  with  respect  to  the 
aged; 

(2)  Experiencing  serious,  progressive  de- 
terioration of  sight  that,  as  substantiated  by 
medical  opinion,  is  likely  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  State  agency's  definition  of  blindness 
within  6  nvonths,  for  linkage  to  title  X,  or 
title  XVI  with  respect  to  the  blind;  or 

(3)  According  to  licensed  physician's  opin- 
ion as  approved  by  the  State  agency,  experi- 
encing a  physical  or  mental  condition  whlcb 
Is  likely  to  result  within  6  months  In  perma- 
nent and  total  disability,  for  linkage  to  title 
XIV,  or  title  XVI  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
abled. 

(v)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  (3)  or  {221.7(b)(1),  an  eligi- 
ble mentally  retarded  Individual  may  for 
the  period  July  1,  1973,  through  December  31, 
1973,  be  considered  by  the  State  as  eligible 
for  services  for  so  much  of  such  period  as  the 
mentally  retarded  individual  continues  to 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  {  332.3S 
(a)  (2)  of  this  chi4>ter,  as  previously  in  effect. 
"Mentally  retarded  individual"  means  an  In- 
dividual, not  psychotic,  who.  according  to  a 
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licensed  physician's  opinion.  Is  so  mentally 
retarded  from  Infancy  or  before  reaching  18 
years  of  age  that  be  is  Incapable  of  managing 
himself  and  his  affairs  independently,  with 
ordinary  prudence,  or  of  being  taught  to  do 
so,  and  who  requires  supervision,  control, 
and  care,  for  his  own  welfare,  or  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  or  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

(vl)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  (3),  or  {331.7(b)(1).  chUdren 
of  nxlgrant  workers  may  be  considered  by  the 
State  to  be  eligible  for  daycare  services 
through  December  31.  1973,  on  the  basis  of 
the  provisions  of  part  320  as  previously  in 
effect. 

(vil)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  (3).  or  (  231.8(a)  of  this 
part,  any  female  of  chUdbearlng  age  who  re- 
quests family  planning  services  may  be  con- 
sidered ellgU>le  to  receive  such  services  aa 
defined  in  {  221.9(b)  (6)  (1)  of  this  part;  pro- 
vided such  individual  has  gross  monthly  in- 
come which,  after  deducting  $60,  does  not 
exceed  160  percent  of  the  State's  financial 
assistance  payment  standard  under  title  IV-A 
for  one  adult  plus  one  child,  or,  if  she  Is  part 
of  a  family  unit,  then  the  applicable  payment 
standard  for  such  family  unit  plus  one  child. 

(4)  Aged,  blind,  or  disabled  persons  who 
are  likely  to  become  applicants  for  or  recipi- 
ents of  financial  assistance  under  the  State 
plan  within  6  months  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  currently  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  as  medically  needy  Individuals 
under  the  State's  title  XIX  plan. 

4.  Section  221.7(b)(1)  U  amended  by 
changing  the  time  period  from  three  months 
to  six  months. 

6.  Section  221.8  Is  amended  to  add  a  new 
8\ibparagn4>h  (a)  (8)  as  foaom: 
{  231.8  Program  control  and  coordination. 

•  •  •  *  • 

(3)  Strengthening  family  life  goal. — In  the 
case  of  all  recipients  of  financial  assistance 
under  the  family  program,  to  strengthen 
family  life  by  providing  (i)  family  planning 
services  and  (11)  such  defined  family  services 
In  ttie  State  plan  as  are  necessary  to  prevent 
neglect  or  abuse  of  a  child  who  has  been 
identified  as  likely  to  become  neglected  or 
abused  as  a  result  of  home  conditions  which 
seriously  threaten  the  child  physically  or 
emotionally.  i 

•  •  •  •        .      • 

6.  In  section  231.9,  subparagraphs  (b)(3), 
(b)(9),  and  (b)(14)  are  revised  and  a  new 
subparagraph  (b)(19)    is  added  as  f(41ows: 

f  221.9    DefinltionB  of  aernces. 

(a)  This  section  contains  definitions  of 
all  mandatory  and  optional  services  under 
the  family  services  program  and  the  defined 
services  under  the  adult  services  program 
(see  ({  221.5  and  231.6). 

(b)(1)  Chore  servicea. — This  means  the 
performance  of  household  tasks,  essential 
shopping,  simple  household  repairs,  and 
other  light  work  necessary  to  enable  an  In- 
dividual to  remain  In  his  own  home  when  be 
Is  unable  to  perform  such  tasks  himself  and 
they  do  not  require  the  services  of  a  trained 
homemaker  or  other  specialist. 

(3)  Day  care  services  for  adults. — This 
means  personal  care  during  the  day  in  a 
protective  setting  approved  by  the  State  or 
local  agency. 

(3)  Day  care  services  for  children. — This 
means  care  of  a  child  for  a  portion  of  the 
day,  but  less  than  34  hours.  In  his  own  home 
by  a  responsible  person,  or  outside  his  home 
In  a  day  care  facility.  Such  care  must  be  for 
the  purpoee  of  enabling  the  caretaker  rela- 
tives to  participate  in  employment  or  train- 
ing, or  because  of  the  death,  continued 
absence  from  the  home,  or  incapacity  of  the 
child's  mother  and  the  inability  of  any  mem- 
ber of  such  child's  family  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  necessary  care  and  supervision  for 
such  child.  Day  care  may  also  be  provided, 
when  appropriate,  for  eligible  chQdren  who 


are  mentally  retarded  and  to  other  recipients, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
strengthening  family  life  goal.  In-home  care 
must  meet  State  agency  standards,  that,  as  a 
minimum,  mclude  requirements  with  respect 
to:  The  responsible  person's  capacity  and 
available  time  to  properly  care  for  children; 
minimum  and  maximum  hours  to  be  allowed 
per  24-hour  day  for  such  care;  maximum 
number  of  children  that  may  be  cared  for  In 
the  home  at  any  one  time  and  proper  feeding 
and  health  care  of  the  children.  Day  care  fa- 
cilities used  for  the  care  of  children  must  be 
licensed  by  the  State  or  approved  as  meeting 
the  standards  for  such  licensing  and  day  care 
facilities  and  services  must  comply  with  such 
stemdards  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(4)  Educational  services. — This  means 
helping  Individuals  to  secure  educational 
training  moet  appropriate  to  their  capacities, 
from  available  community  resources  at  no 
cost  to  the  agency. 

(5)  Employment  services  {non-WIN  under 
Htle  IV-A  and  for  the  blind  or  disabled).— 
This  means  enabling  appropriate  individuals 
to  secure  paid  employment  or  training  lead- 
ing to  such  employment,  through  vocational, 
educational,  social,  and  psychological  diag- 
nostic assessments  to  determine  potential 
for  job  training  or  employment;  and  through 
helping  them  to  obtain  vocational  education 
or  training  at  no  cost  to  the  agency. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(9)  Health-related  services. — This  w**^"* 
helping  Individuals  and  families  to  Identify 
health  needs  and  to  secure  needed  health 
services  available  under  medicaid,  medicare, 
maternal  and  child  health  programs,  handi- 
capped children's  programs  or  other  agency 
health  services  programs  and  from  other  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  providers  of  health 
services;  planning,  as  appropriate,  with  the 
individual  and  health  providers  to  help  as- 
sure continuity  of  treatment  and  carrying 
out  of  health  recommendations;  helping 
such  individual  to  secure  admission  to  medi- 
cal Institutions  and  other  health  related 
facllitlee;  and  providing  appropriate  medical 
services  necessary  to  a  program  of  active 
treatment  of  Individuals  who  are  alcoholics 
or  drug  addicts. 

( 10)  Home  delivered  or  congregate  meals. — 
This  means  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
hot  meals  to  an  Individual  in  his  home  or 
in  a  central  dining  facility  as  necessary  to 
prevent  Institutionalization  or  malnutrition. 

(11)  Homemaker  services. —  (1)  For  family 
services  this  means  care  of  individuals  In 
their  own  homes,  and  helping  individual 
caretaker  relatives  to  achieve  adequate 
household  and  family  management,  through 
the  services  of  a  trained  and  supervised 
homemaklng. 

(11)  For  adult-servlcee  this  means  care  of 
individuals  in  their  own  homes,  and  helping 
individuals  in  maintaining,  strengthening, 
and   safeguarding   tbelr   functioning    In   the 

home  through  the  services  of  a  trained  and 
supervised  homemaker. 

(13)  Home  management  and  other  func- 
tional educational  services. — This  means 
formal  or  InfcMmal  instruction  and  training 
in  management  of  household  budgets,  main- 
tenance and  care  of  the  home,  preparation  of 
food,  nutrition,  oonsumer  education,  child 
rearing,  and  health  maintenance. 

(13)  Housing  improvement  services. — llils 
means  helping  families  and  individuals  to 
obtain  or  retain  adequate  housing.  Housing 
and  relocation  coets.  Including  construction, 
renovation  or  repair,  moving  of  families  or 
individuals,  rent,  deposits,  and  home  pur- 
chase, may  not  be  claimed  as  service  costs. 

(14)  Legal  services. — This  means  the  serv- 
ices of  a  lawyer  in  solving  legal  problems  of 
eligible  individuals  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  obtain  or  retain  employment,  establish 
paternity  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
secure  and  collect  child  support  payments 


and  legally  adopt  a  child.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply to  district  attorneys  cm-  other  public 
prosecuting  attorneys,  and  excludes  all  other 
legal  services.  Including  fee  generating  cases, 
criminal  cases,  class  actions,  community  or- 
ganization, lobbying,  and  political  action. 

(16)  Protective  services  for  adults. — This 
means  identifying  and  helping  to  correct 
hazardous  living  conditions  or  situations  of 
an  individual  who  is  unable  to  protect  or  care 
for  himself. 

(16)  Protective  services  for  children. — This 
means  responding  to  Instances,  and  substan- 
tiating the  evidence,  of  neglect,  abuse,  or 
exploitation  of  a  child;  helping  parents  rec- 
o^ilze  the  causes  thereof  and  strengthening 
(through  arrangement  of  one  or  more  of  the 
services  included  In  the  State  plan)  parental 
ability  to  provide  acceptable  care;  or,  if  that 
is  not  possible,  bringing  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  appropriate  covirts  or  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  furnishing  relevant 
data. 

(17)  Special  services  for  the  blind. — This 
means  helping  to  alleviate  the  handicapping 
effects  of  blindness  through:  Training  in 
mobility,  personal  care,  home  management, 
and  communication  skills;  special  aids  and 
appliances;  special  counseling  for  caretakers 
of  blind  children  and  adults;  and  help  In 
securing  talking-book  machines. 

(18)  Transportation  services. — This  means 
transportation  necessary  to  travel  to  and 
from  community  facilities  or  resources  for 
receipt  of  mandatory  or  optional  services. 

(19)  Special  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded.— ^This  means  helping  to  alleviate  the 
handicapping  effect  of  mental  retardation 
through:  evaluation  of  the  IndlTldual 
through  necessary  medical  and  psychological 
services;  counseling  with  parents  or  care- 
taker relatives  of  the  retarded  individual; 
sheltered  employment;  day  care  i4>proprlate 
to  the  needs  of  retarded  Individuals;  and 
special  training  for  self -care. 

7.  In  Section  22 130.  the  date  in  the  second 
sentence  Is  changed  from  J«ily  1,  1973  to 
November  1.  1973. 

8.  Section  221.62  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (n)  as  (o)  and  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (n)  to  read  as  follows: 

{ 231.63    Expenditures    for    which     Federal 
<  financial  participation   is  avail- 

able. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(n)  When  providing  meals  is  an  integral 
part  of  day  care  services,  costs  of  food  when 
limited  to  snacks  and  light  meals,  and  not 
otherwise  available  under  any  public  pro- 
gram. 

9.  Section  221.53(1)  is  revised  as  set  forth 
below: 

{ 231.63  Expenditures  for  which  Federal 
financial  participation  Is  not 
available. 

•  •  *  •  • 

(1)  Medical,  mental  health,  or  remedial 
care  or  services,  except  when  they  are : 

(1)  Part  Of  the  family  planning  services 

under  title  IV-A,  Including  medical  services 
or  supplies  for  family  planning  purposes,  or 
(3)  Medical  examinations  which  are  re- 
quired for  admission  to  child-care  facilities 
or  for  persons  caring  for  children  under 
agency  auspices  (but  only  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  available  from  medicaid,  medicare, 
or  other  public  or  private  sources  Including 
Insurance  or  other  resources ) ;  or 

(3)  Appropriate  medical  services  necessary 
to  a  program  of  active  treatment  of  individ- 
uals who  are  alcoholics  or  drug  addicts  (but 
only  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  available 
from  medicaid,  medicare,  or  other  public  or 
private  sources  including  Insurance  or  other 
resources);  or 

(4)  Appropriate  medical  or  psychological 
services  necessary  to  evaluation  of  a  mentally 
retarded  Individual  as  provided  In  {221.9 
(b)  (19)  (but  only  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise available  from  medicaid,  medicare,  or 
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other   public   or  private   sources  Including 
Insurance  or  other  resources). 

•  •  •  •  • 

10.  Section  221.56  (d)  Is  revised  to  read 
as  follows : 

{221.55  Limitations  on  total  amo\int  of 
Federal  funds  payable  to  States 
for  services. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures m  providing  services  under  title 
rV-A  to  families  or  to  Individuals  (eUglble 
for  services)  who  are  not  recipients  of  aid 
or  assistance  under  State  plans  approved 
under  such  titles,  or  applicants  for  such  aid 
or  assistance,  except  that  this  limitation  does 
not  apply  to  the  following  services  provided 
to  eligible  persons: 

(1)  Services  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  child  for  personal  care,  protection,  and 
supervision  but  only  In  the  case  of  a  child 
where  the  provision  of  such  services  is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  enable  a  member  of  such 
child's  family  to  accept  or  continue  In  em- 
ployment or  to  participate  In  training  to 
prepare  such  member  for  employment,  or 
because  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  home,  or  Incapacity  of  the  child's 
mother  and  the  Inability  of  any  member  of 
such  child's  family  to  provide  adequate  and 
necessary  care  and  supervision  for  such 
child; 

(2)  Family  planning  services; 

(3)  Any  services  Included  In  the  approved 
State  plan  that  are  provided  to  an  indi- 
vidual diagnosed  as  mentally  retarded  by 
a  State  mental  retardation  clinic  or  other 
agency  or  organization  recognized  by  the 
State  agency  as  competent  to  make  such 
diagnoses,  or  by  a  licensed  physician,  but 
only  If  such  services  are  needed  for  such 
Individual  by  reason  of  his  condition  of  be- 
ing mentally  retarded; 

(4)  Any  services  Included  In  the  approved 
State  plan  provided  to  an  Individual  who 
has  been  certified  as  a  drug  addict  by  the 
director  of  a  dr\ig  abuse  treatment  program 
licensed  by  the  State,  or  to  an  Individual 
who  has  been  diagnosed  by  a  licensed  phy- 
sician as  an  alcoholic  or  drug  addict,  but 
only  If  such  services  are  needed  by  such  In- 
dividual as  part  of  a  program  of  active  treat- 
ment of  his  condition  as  a  drug  addict  or 
an  alcoholic;  and 

(5)  Services  provided  to  a  child  who  Is 
under  foster  care  In  a  foster  family  home 
(as  defined  In  section  408  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  or  In  a  child-care  Institution  (as 
defined  In  such  section),  or  while  awaiting 
placement  m  such  a  home  or  Institution, 
but  only  If  such  services  are  needed  by  such 
child  because  he  Is  under  foster  care. 


IS  THE  SOVIET  AIR   FORCE  NO.    1? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  In 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
Mr.  Jcunes  Winchester  posed  the  ques- 
tion "Is  the  Soviet  Air  Force  No.  1?"  To 
those  of  us  who  follow  tills  subject  In- 
timately on  a  day  to  day  basis,  and  this 
Includes  people  all  over  this  world,  I 
believe  there  Is  only  one  answer  at  this 
time  and  that  is  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
of  us.  They  may  not  be  ahead  if  we 
count  the  superb  training  and  experi- 
ence of  our  airmen  in  all  branches,  but 
it  will  not  take  long  for  them  to  catch 
up  in  this.  My  concern  Is  that  as  we  ap- 
proach the  opening  of  the  debate  on 
military  authorization,  that  we  may 
continue  to  downgrade  the  military  by 
not  voting  the  funds  required.  If  we  con- 
tinue this,  mark  my  word  sometime  in 


this  decade  we're  going  to  be  faced  with 
a  challenge  or  maybe  several,  which  if 
we  cannot  answer  or  refuse  to  answer  or 
do  not  seem  camible  of  answering  Irrep- 
arable damage  will  be  done  to  our 
country,  to  Its  form  of  government  and 
to  its  place  in  the  world. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

Is  THX  SOVIXT  Ant  FOKCX  No.  1? 
(By  James  H.  Winchester) 
Ten  years  ago.  the  United  States  edge  over 
the  Soviet  Union  In  military  aircraft  of  all 
types  was  unquestioned,  overwhelming.  To- 
day, almost  unnoticed  by  the  American  pub- 
lic, the  advantage  has  largely  shifted  hands. 
The  signers  of  the  supplemental  statement 
to  the  report  of  President  Nixon's  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel  are  alarmed:  "The  quar- 
ter-century of  clear  U.S.  strategic  superiority 
has  ended." 

The  buildup  of  Soviet  atr  power,  many 
military  authorities  agree.  Is  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  more  widely  publicized 
expansion  of  the  Riisslan  fieet.  We  still  have 
a  dwlndimg  lead  In  number  of  long-range 
heavy  bombers  and  In  sophisticated  air- 
borne electronics.  But  the  Russians,  with 
some  10,000  front-line,  combat-ready  craft, 
are  now  ahead,  overall.  In  total  number  of 
warplanes.  In  addition,  new  aircraft  are  be- 
ing added  to  the  Soviet  air  force  at  a  rate 
exceeding  that  of  any  nation  \n  the  free 
world. 

If  intercontinental  strategic  missiles. 
Naval  air  forces,  reserve  and  National  Ouard 
units  are  all  lumped  in,  and  general  crew 
efficiency  considered,  America's  air  power  Is 
still  given  a  slight  lead  In  total  operational 
competence.  But  while  the  Soviets  are  add- 
ing new  and  sophisticated  planes  of  all  types, 
the  U.S.  air  units  are  shrinking.  Since  1964, 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  cut  Its  bombers  from 
1509  to  503.  Its  fighter-attack  planes  and 
Interceptors  from  3538  to  2537.  The  Russians, 
on  the  other  hand,  now  have  a  total  of  about 
900  heavy  and  medium  bombers,  plus  7400 
fighter-bombers  and  mterceptors.  Says  the 
USAF:  "We  are  busy  phasmg  thmgs  out, 
whUe  the  Soviet  force  Is  busy  phasmg  things 
in." 

More  Important  than  diminishing  num- 
bers Is  the  fact  that  America's  warplanes  are 
mostly  outdated.  Over  half  of  all  TJ3.  com- 
bat aircraft  are  now  over  ten  years  old.  The 
newest  of  our  agmg  B-52  bombers  were  buUt 
a  dozen  years  ago.  And  In  spite  of  the  losses 
In  Southeast  Asia,  the  USAF  In  fiscal  1973 
bought  only  168  new  planes  of  all  types.  In- 
cluding fighters,  transports,  tramers  and 
helicopters. 

Behmd  the  Russian  gains  Is  an  Intensive 
research  and  development  program.  For  the 
last  several  years  they  have  produced  one 
new  fighter-plane  prototype  about  every  18 
months.  Pierre  Oallols.  a  retired  French  air- 
force  general  and  adviser  to  the  makers  of 
France's  highly  regarded  Mirage  fighter 
plane,  says:  "Today  the  Russians  are  the  best 
plane  makers  In  the  world." 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  air  force  Is  spreading 
new  and  formidable  wings.  Here  Is  how  It 
compares,  category  by  category,  with  the 
USAF: 

BOMBERS 

The  new  Russian  swing-wing,  long-range 
bomber,  bearmg  the  NATO  code  name 
"Backfire."  files  at  twice  the  speed  of  sound 
and  at  altitudes  over  13  miles.  With  an  un- 
refueled  range  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their 
standard  heavy  Jet,  the  Bison,  It  puts  the  So- 
viets at  least  five  years  ahead  of  us  In  de- 
veloping a  new  bomber.  Armed  with  far- 
reaching  alr-to-surface  missiles,  free-fall  nu- 


clear bombs,  and  electronic  countermeasurea 
as  sophisticated  as  any,  Backfire  can,  with 
midair  refueling,  fiy  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  any  target  In  the  world  eind  return. 

At  least  12  of  these  new  Backfires  were 
flying  at  the  start  of  1973,  and  full  squadrons 
are  expected  to  be  operational  next  year.  Un- 
til then,  the  Soviet  air  force  has  a  fleet  of 
about  200  Bear  and  Bison  long-range  bomb- 
ers, roughly  comparable — Individually — to 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command's  650-m.pii. 
B-628.  now  fewer  than  400  In  number. 

To  modernize  its  long-range  bomber 
force — which  proved  to  be  very  vulnerable  to 
sophisticated.  Russian-made  surface-to-air 
missiles  over  North  Vietnam — the  USAP 
wants  the  B-1.  which  they  say  wUl  be  better 
than  the  Russian  Backfire.  Three  B-1  proto- 
types are  being  built  and  will  be  test-fioMm 
In  1974.  but  Congress  Is  still  wrangling  about 
whether  the  bomber  should  be  produced.*  It 
will  not  be  operational  until  1980  at  the 
earliest. 

The  Soviet  medium-bomber  fleet,  with 
about  700  planes  now  operational,  is  un- 
matched by  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Its  backbone  is  the  "Blinder,"  a  twin-engine 
killer  with  a  top  speed  of  over  1000  m.p.h.. 
which  can  deliver  alr-to-surface  nuclear 
rockets  (liquid-propelled)  from  distances  up 
to  300  miles.  Designed  for  missions  against 
Euro-Asian  nations,  naval  attaclc,  reconnais- 
sance, tbeae  planes  could  be  used  In  one-way. 
mtercontlnental  attacks  on  the  United 
States. 

We  do  not  now  have  a  plane  or  missile 
comparable  to  the  Blinder.  The  closest  thing 
is  the  FB-m  fighter-bomber,  once  hailed  as 
a  replacement  for  some  of  the  B-52  versions. 
Since  the  first  one  was  delivered  In  1969, 
however,  technical  problems  have  plagued 
the  FB-lll.  The  original  order  for  263  of 
these  planes  was  cut  back  sharply.  F^wer 
than  75  are  now  In  service. 

nOHTEBS 

America  has  only  about  one  fourth  as  many 
air-defense  fighters  as  the  USSJl.,  and  the 
Soviets'  are  equal  or  superior  to  anything  we 
now  have  In  service.  Since  I960,  the  USAF 
has  mtroduced  four  new  types  of  fighter — 
while  the  Russians  have  produced  13. 

The  basic  U.S.  attack  plane  is  the  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas F-4,  Introduced  In  1962. 
This  plane  cannot  begm  to  match  the  new 
Soviet  MiO-26,  known  as  "Foxbat,"  which 
can  fiy  at  close  to  2000  m.p.h.  and  fight  at 
80,0(X)  feet.  Not  long  ago,  when  the  Israeli 
air  force  sighted  a  pair  of  Foxbats  being  fiown 
by  Russian  pilots  from  an  Egyptian  base, 
they  sent  up  their  U5.-buUt  P-4  Phantoms 
to  give  chase.  They  were  unable  to  come  any- 
where near  the  Soviet  planes.  Says  a  worried 
USAF  general,  "Nothing  in  the  West  can 
touch  them."  The  Russians  now  have  several 
squadrons  of  M10-25S  fiylng,  and  new  planes 
are  being  buUt  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Another  new  Russian  fighter  is  the  swlng- 
wlng  mlssUe-armed  MlG-23  known  as  "Flog- 
ger,"  which  can  fight  from  groimd  level  to 
60,000  feet.  Scores  of  these  Floggers  are  now 
In  service,  and  full  production  is  contlnvdng. 
They  are  backed  up  by  the  Sukhol  "Flagon." 
a  delta-wing  air-defense  fighter,  which  oper- 
ates at  speeds  better  than  1,600  miles  an 
hour.  To  stop  penetrating  bombers,  the  Rus- 
sians have  the  long-range,  two-engine  Tupo- 
lev  "Fiddler."  They  alao  have  two  other 
fighters  under  development. 

The  Umted  States  has  two  new  fighters 
under  way:  the  Air  Force's  F-16  and  the 
Navy's  Orumman-buUt  F-14.  The  Navy  plane 
is  rated  by  some  as  only  "marginal"  against 
the  latest  Soviet  fighters.  As  for  the  F-15,  the 
aG  Force  Insists  that  no  present  Soviet 
fighter  is  a  match  for  It  In  overall  alr-to-alr 
combat.  Even  so.  production  of  both  these 
advanced  American  fighters  Is  either  slowed 
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•See  "ShaU  We  BuUd  ThU  Superbomber?" 
The  Reader's  Digest.  December  '72. 


or  under  threat  of  being  halted  altogether 
by  technical  difficulties  or  financial  woes. 
None  are  in  actual  service  as  yet.  and  the  Air 
Force  says  its  first  F-15  squadrons  wont  be 
ready  for  at  least  another  two  years. 

AnUTT  CAPACrrT 

The  Soviet  air-transport  force  now  has 
more  than  1,000  medium  and  heavy  trans- 
port planes,  1,400  lighter  ones,  and  2.600 
troop-carrying  helicopters — Including  the 
Mil  V-12,  world's  largest,  which  can  Uft  40 
tons  or  200  fully  equipped  troops.  In  an 
emergency  this  formidable  force  could  be 
augmented  by  about  300  planes  from  Aero- 
flot.  the  Rtissian  airline,  which  could  be 
adapted  as  military  transport. 

Russia's  troop-delivery  capability  was  dra- 
matically demonstrated  In  the  Czech  invasion 
of  August  1968,  and  It  has  been  Improved 
greatly  since  then.  In  Just  16  V^  hours.  Soviet 
air  transports  ferried  elenients  of  two  Rus- 
sian airborne  divisions  with  their  equipment. 
Including  tanks,  to  a  single  airfield  near 
Prague.  And  In  a  1970  exercise,  some  8,000 
pMiratroooers  were  dropped  from  Soviet 
planes,  along  with  160  vehicles,  in  just  22 
minutes.  Reports  Prof.  J<An  Brickson  of 
Edmburgh  University,  a  top  authority  on  the 
Soviet  air  force:  "The  revolution  In  airlift 
capability  Is  one  of  the  most  alarming  factors 
m  their  strategic  buildup." 

By  comparison,  the  United  States  has  only 
about  1,200  military  transport  planes  of  all 
types,  backed  up  by  390  jets  and  about  35 
turbo-props  from  the  U.S.  airlines'  ClvU  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet.  The  giant  Lockheed  C-5 
transport  plane  was  planned  as  the  backbone 
Of  the  USAF  air -carrier  fieet,  but  It  has  been 
trouble-plagued  and  orders  for  it  have  been 
cut  back  sharply  as  costs  have  skyrocketed  to 
over  $56  million  per  plane. 

KLECntONICS  AND  BKCONHAISSANCK 

Although  we  still  enjoy  overall  superiority 
In  this  vital  field,  there  Is  no  cause  for  com- 
placency. Increasingly,  the  Russians  are 
equipping  their  planes  with  sophisticated 
radar-jamming  gear,  radio  and  heatsenslng 
devices  as  good  as  ours.  For  example.  Soviet 
snooper  planes,  fiylng  over  the  Grand  Banks 
In  the  North  Atlantic,  now  monitor  U.S. 
flights  taking  off  near  Washington,  D.C. 

In  reconnaissance.  America  is  ahead  with 
the  SR-71,  a  Lockheed-buUt  successor  to  the 
high-flying  U-2,  With  a  reported  ceiling  of 
120,000  feet,  it  can  fiy  above  97  percent  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  at  a  speed  m  short 
spurts,  of  over  2000  m.p.h.  A  top-secret 
method  even  masks  the  SR-7rs  heat  emission 
to  confuse  enemy  mfrared  tracking.  Russia 
so  far  doesn't  have  a  reconnaissance  plane 
with  a  similar  capabUlty,  although  the  FOx- 
bat  is  close  to  It. 

In  Its  drive  to  outdo  the  United  Stetes. 
Russia  this  year  Is  spendmg  $20  billion  on 
Its  air  forces,  out  of  its  total  $75-bllllon 
defense  budget.  The  USAF-s  1973  fiscal-year 
budget  Is  $24.8  billion,  out  of  the  Pentagon's 
total  defense  allowance  of  $80.9  billion.  Of 
the  U.S.  money,  however,  most  goes  Into  pay- 
rolls. Only  $3  blUlon  of  the  Air  Force  budget 
is  ear-marked  this  year  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  just  $2.6  bUllon  for  new 
planes,  spare  parts,  modification,  and  sup- 
port equipment.  The  Soviet  air  force  is  spend- 
ing an  estimated  $5  billion  a  year  for  research 
and  development  alone. 

As  It  grows  stronger,  the  Soviet  air  force  no 
longer  concentrates  on  defending  the  home- 
land. Offense  and  versatility  are  the  air 
force's  key  words  now,  and  Its  voice  In  over- 
all military  and  political  strategy  Is  as  strong 
as  that  of  any  other  branch.  Says  the  USAF: 
"The  Soviets  see  the  strategic  mission  of  their 
air  force  in  a  much  broader  concept  than  does 
the  United  States.  They  now  look  to  their 
strategic  bombers,  for  Instance,  for  a  wide 
variety  of  roles.  Including  intercontinental 
attack,  naval  attack,  and  a  strong  role 
against  the  borders  of  Euro-Asian  nations. 
In  all  these  areas,  along  with  reconnaissance. 


electronic  warfare  and  long-range,  deep-sea 
surveillance,  the  Soviets  have  considerably 
more  flexibility  and  imagination  than  the 
United  States." 

How  can  the  United  States  regain  the  vital 
life  Insurance  of  air  superiority?  First,  we 
need  to  step  up  basic  research,  and  shorten 
the  time  from  design  to  testing.  Second,  we 
must  replace  our  out-of-date  B-62s  with  B-1 
bombers,  mcrease  our  airlift  capacity,  and 
build  more  and  better  fighters,  along  with 
airborne  warning  and  control  planes. 

Failure  to  modernize  the  VS.  Air  Force — 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  UB.  military — 
could  have  disastrous  results.  The  supple- 
mental statement  to  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  spells  it  out:  "It 
is  Irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance  of 
military  power  shifting  In  Its  favor,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  less  hostile,  disruptive 
and  Imperialistic  in  its  policies.  The  conse- 
quences of  bemg  second-rate,  even  If  na- 
tional survival  Is  not  threatened,  could  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  United  States. 
Weakness  of  the  United  States — In  its  mili- 
tary capabUlty  and  Its  will — could  be  the 
gravest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  wcK'ld." 


PAROCHIALISM  IN  EUROPE  AND 
"CREEPING  GAULUSM"  IN  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  nation 
we  have  leaned  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  being  the  policemen  of  the  world.  We 
now  find  ourselves  face^  with  pulling 
back  too  abruptly  and  too  far  from  the 
affairs  and  responsibilities  of  the  world. 

In  this  regard,  I  recently  read  an  ex- 
cellent article  "Parochialism  in  Europe; 
'Creeping  Oaullism'  In  America"  by 
Greorge  Ball. 

Believing  this  article  and  these 
thoughts  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  asking  unsmimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pakochiausm  in  EtTKOPx;  "Creeping 

aAUi.LisM"  IN  Amebic  A 

(By  George  Ball) 

I  am  disturbed  at  some  trends  that  I  per- 
ceive In  the  evolution  of  Europe's  political 
and  economic  thought  and  action.  I  am 
equally  disturbed  at  certam  trends  now  vis- 
ible in  my  own  country. 

Since  there  Is  an  mevltable  mteraction  be- 
tween what  is  said  and  done  on  each  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  danger,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  may,  by  indifference  or  careless- 
ness or  simply  pique  and  frustration,  create 
a  climate  m  which  these  dangerous  trends 
wUl  be  encouraged  and  intensified. 

After  all.  In  Europe  and  America  we  have 
been  through  Intense  and  rewarding  years 
together  and  we  have  much  to  gain  by  pre- 
servmg  and  buUdlng  on  the  habits  and  sys- 
tems of  cooperation  developed  ever  smce  the 
war.  Until  the  past  three  or  four  years.  I 
think  most  of  us  took  It  for  granted  that 
these  habits  and  systems  had  been  perma- 
nently established,  that  the  design  for  effec- 
tive cooperation  we  had  worked  out  would 
provide  an  endurmg  mechanism  through 
which  we  could  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
our  common  efforts  and  expand  our  common 
Interests. 

But  today  I  am  not  so  sure.  The  most 
fundamental  assumptions  that  have  sup- 
ported our  post-war  cooperation  are  now  In 
doubt  because  of  several  complex  develop- 
ments that  may  be  worth  briefly  considering 
this  noon. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Europe  has 
been  able  to  concentrate  largely  on  its  own 
Internal  affairs  because  it  could  rest  its  se- 


curity primarily  on  the  United  States  nuclear 
umbrella  and  the  precarious  balance  of  terror 
resulting  from  the  nuclear  standoff  between 
Moscow  and  Washington.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  progressive  sheddmg  of  its  colonial 
possessions  It  has  relieved  Itself  of  its  most 
direct  world  responsibilities. 

This  paper  will  form  a  chapter  in  the  book 
The  Atlantic  Challenge  to  be  published  in 
September  by  Charles  Knight  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London. 

The  prize  fruit  of  this  concentration  has 
been  the  conception  and  development  of  the 
European  Economic  Community — and  par- 
ticularly the  creation,  within  the  framework 
of  the  community,  of  a  great  mass  market. 
The  direct  and  mdlrect  benefits  that  have 
flowed  from  the  European  Economic  Market 
have.  I  am  oonfldent,  been  the  most  impor- 
tant single  factor  \n  launching  and  sustain- 
ing an  unprecedented  era  a<  economic 
growth. 

As  a  result  Ehirope  hsis  developed  a  new 
sense  of  resilience — and  an  increasing  con- 
viction that,  except  \n  matters  of  security,  it 
is  now  able  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet.  In  fact, 
even  concerns  about  security  have  lost  much 
of  their  urgency  with  the  growing  detente 
between  East  and  West. 

One  might  have  hoped  that,  by  this  time, 
Europe's  new  sense  of  well-being  and  self- 
oonfldence  would  encourage  It  to  move  to- 
ward the  assumption  of  a  world  role  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  Its  resources— or. 
In  other  words,  with  the  role  that  the  in- 
dividual counties  of  Europe  played  In  pre-war 
days.  But  I  see  little  evidence  of  such  an  In- 
tention; Instead  It  seems  to  me  that  Euro- 
peans are.  If  anything,  becoming  even  more 
preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs  and  less 
concerned  than  ever  about  problems  and 
dangers  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Although  I  know  the  Idea  may  be  painful 
to  many.  Europeans  have  \n  my  view  become 
parochial,  so  that — even  conceding  a  unity 
that  is  more  metaphorical  and  real — Europe 
exerts  little  more  than  a  regional  Influence. 

And  in  the  UJ3. . . . 

At  the  same  time.  \n  the  realm  of  North 
Atlantic  relations,  Europeans  certainly  do  not 
look  toward  the  United  States  with  anything 
approaching  the  same  recognition  of  com- 
mon interests  that  prevaUed  some  years  ago. 

To  be  sure  even  the  most  vocally  anti- 
American  of  my  European  friends  still  hope 
that  America  will  contmue  to  maintain  its 
troop  deployments  on  European  soil,  but 
there  is — and  we  might  as  well  be  frank 
about  it — growing  resentment  of  America. 
Tet,  If  Europe  Is  eyeing  the  United  States 
with  a  jaundiced  eye,  the  American  attitude 
towsirds  Eurot>e  is  also  deteriorating. 

For  this  a  number  of  factors  are  to  blame. 
Most  important  is  the  long,  painful,  frustrat- 
ing and  profltlese  ordeal  In  Vietnam — an  ex- 
perience that  has  done  incsJculable  harm  not 
merely  to  America's  prestige  but  to  its  m- 
ternal  coherence,  its  belief  in  its  own  na- 
tional mission,  and,  as  an  end  result,  the 
spaciousness  of  Its  foreign  policy.  Those  ef« 
fects  have  Intenslfled  the  unfortunate  co- 
incidence of  two  other  developments  which, 
each  m  its  own  way,  have  tended  to  under- 
mine self-confldence,  put  America  on  the 
defensive  and  generate  an  anxious  and  surly 
mood. 

The  first  is  the  dislocation  In  our  national 
life  created  by  our  belated  efforts  to  rectify 
an  old  Injustice.  The  British  essayist  GUbert 
Chesterton  once  remarked  that  "progress  is 
the  maker  of  problems,"  and,  in  the  case  of 
America's  treatment  of  its  black  citizens, 
that  has  certainly  proved  true.  Together  with 
the  distressmg  state  of  our  cities  and  the  new 
focus  on  the  dangers  to  our  environment — 
problems  which  Europe  is  only  beginning  to 
experience — there  Is  today  much  fashionable 
talk  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  false  dichot- 
omy— whether  America  can  any  longer  af- 
ford to  devote  vast  resources  to  the  malnte- 
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■amncm  of  a  world  role  or  must  It  concentrate 
on  tbe  unflnlBliecl  business  on  its  home  front. 

The  second  disturbing  development  has 
been  the  succession  of  financial  crises  trig- 
gered by  America's  persistent  inability  to 
move  toward  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of 
external  accounts.  Because  the  United 
States'  internal  market  spreads  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  continent,  foreign 
trade  has  not,  in  modern  times,  played  as 
significant  a  role  in  our  national  life  as  in 
tbe  case  of  smaller  nations.  As  a  result,  the 
concept  of  a  balance  of  payments  on  inter- 
national account  has  never  had  much  reality 
for  the  American  people. 

Tot  a  country  that  emerged  from  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  with  huge  financial  reserves 
and  a  disturbingly  large  annual  surplus  in 
its  accounts  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  would  ever  show 
persistent  deficits  In  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments— and  recently  even  deficits  in  its  mer- 
chandise trading  account — has  been  hard  to 
accept  or  explain.  Americans  have  always 
thought  of  such  deficits — if  they  have 
thought  of  them  at  all — as  a  chronic  disease 
of  weak  nations.  They  find  it  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile a  burgeoning  internal  economy  with  a 
deepening  concern  over  our  ability  to  bal- 
ance our  international  books. 

Apparent  contradictions  of  this  kind — the 
paradox  of  visible  strength  and  inexplicable 
weakness — defy  public  understanding  since 
they  He  outside  normal  logic  and  experience. 
The  result — as  history  has  frequently 
shown — Is  an  almost  inevitable  tendency  to- 
ward fmstratlon  and  suspicion  that  inspires 
tbe  search  for  a  scapegoat — a  reaction  stem- 
ming from  the  assumption  that,  because 
these  problems  seem  to  have  no  rational  base 
they  cotUd  have  arisen  only  through  the  ma- 
lignity— or  at  least  unfairness — of  third  per- 
sons, which.  In  this  context,  means  America's 
principal  trading  partners. 

CHANGED   MOODS 

Unhealthy  as  may  be  the  effect  of  these 
suspicions  on  international  politics,  they 
would  have  made  only  a  mlnlznal  Impact  on 
trans-Atlantic  relations  had  Western  Euro- 
peans achieved  anything  like  the  progress 
toward  full  economic  integration  and  polit- 
ical unity  that  was  optimistically  predicted 
in  the  days  of  innocence  before  the  famous 
thunderbolt  was  hurled  from  Mount  Elysee 
Just  ten  years  ago.  Until  then  a  structure  had 
seemed  to  be  taking  shape  through  which 
Western  Europe  could  organize  its  power  and 
then  equip  itself  to  play  a  major  and  con- 
structive part  in  world  politics.  That  struc- 
ture, as  it  appeared  to  many  Americans  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion foreshadowed  a  Europe  moving  toward 
political  unity  and  thus,  ultimately,  achiev- 
ing tbe  ability  to  speak  with  a  single  voice 
and  act  as  a  single  political  force.  Because  of 
our  common  heritage  of  ideas  and  institu- 
tions and  our  common  attitude  toward  the 
preeminence  of  the  individual  and  his  rights 
to  life  and  liberty,  we  Americans  took  it  for 
granted — as  we  quite  properly  shotild  have — 
that  a  united  Europe  and  a  resolute  America 
could  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  common  objective  of  a  peaceful 
and  secure  world. 

Although  I  know  that  it  ts  now  fashionable 
in  some  European  quarters  to  regard  the  con- 
cept of  an  Atlantic  partnership  with  consid- 
erable cynicism— as  though  it  were  merely  a 
rhetorical  device  through  which  America 
hoped  to  Influence.  If  not  dominate,  European 
policy — I  can  assiire  you  that  this  was  never 
In  the  minds  of  any  American  Oovemment 
with  which  I  was  associated.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  sadly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  no  monopoly  of  wis- 
dom and  we  felt  confident  that  a  strong, 
Independent  Europe  would  not  only  collabo- 
rate effectively  in  common  enterprises  but 
might  also  help  deter  us  from  imwise  moves. 


At  the  end  of  the  day  we  foresaw  the  bright 
prospect  that,  with  the  common  strength 
that  such  a  partnership  could  bring,  the 
West  could  work  toward  a  gradual  reduction 
of  tensions  and  the  improvement  of  relations 
with  the  East  from  a  soUd  position  of 
strength. 

It  seemed  to  many  of  us  at  the  time  and 
It  still  seems  to  me  that  this  conception  was 
fundamentally  sound.  No  one  has  proposed 
anything  nearly  as  attractive  to  replace  it. 
Unfortunately,  however — though  Europe  has 
made  notable  progress  in  building  a  mass 
market  that  has  benefited  not  only  Euro- 
peans but  my  own  country  as  well — progress 
toward  political  unity  has  been  lamentably 
slow  and  meager. 

Were  the  United  States  today  in  a  buoyant 
and  optimistic  mood,  we  might  accept  this 
disappointing  lack  of  progress  without  losing 
our  sanguine  view  of  the  future.  But  given 
our  current  attitude  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
enchantment what  Europe  does  or  fails  to 
do  is  viewed  with  a  more  than  usually  critical 
eye.  It  is  not  svirprlsing,  therefore,  that 
doubts  are  being  Increasingly  expressed  at 
high  levels  of  government  as  to  whether  the 
Ehiropean  Community  will  ever  be  more  than 
a  trading  bloc,  basically  antipathetic  to 
United  States'  Interests.  Because  oxir  com- 
mercial policy  is  now  largely  in  the  bands 
of  the  technicians  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
bad  form  to  speculate  that  America  may 
have  made  a  major  error  in  encouraging  the 
creation  of  the  Community  during  tbe  1960's 
or  even  to  suggest  that  we  should  shape  ovir 
policies  so  as  to  try  to  weaken  rather — 
than  strengthen  the  fabric  of  European 
unity. 

Irresponsible  chatter  of  this  kind  is  often 
attributed  to  the  recrudence  of  America's 
traditional  Isolationism,  but  such  a  diagnosis 
Is,  it  seems  to  me,  far  from  tbe  mark.  In  my 
view,  what  we  are  witnessing  is  not  isolation- 
ism in  anything  like  its  classical  form  but 
the  creeping  emergence  of  an  American  var- 
iant of  Oaullism.  One  can  see  this  manifested 
in  the  procedural  aspects  of  our  political 
life — in  the  subordination  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  an  assertive  executive,  in  the  in- 
creasing use  of  theater,  spectacle,  summitry 
and  surprise  in  our  International  affairs  and 
in  the  efforts  to  bend  the  deliberations  of  in- 
ternational organizations  to  serve  a  special 
national  purpose. 

But  procedure  is  only  the  surface  evidence 
of  a  significant  shift  in  the  direction  of 
American  foreign  policy — of  which  we  should 
all  take  careful  note — a  shift  away  from  an 
alliance  policy  toward  the  kind  of  unilateral- 
ism so  brilliantly  practiced  by  General  de 
Oaulle  but  this  time  supported  by  the  weight 
and  resources  of  a  super  power. 

The  direet^  discussions  that  the  President 
conducted  during  the  past  year  with  the 
leaders  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
expressions  of  this  and  there  is  other  evi- 
dence that  America's  emerging  new  diplo- 
macy puts  a  high  premium  on  the  fiexiblllty 
to  maneuver  without  the  hobbling  need  to 
consult  alliance  partners.  One  may  regard 
such  fiexiblllty  as  essential  if  America  seri- 
ously sets  out  to  play  the  role  of  balancing 
power  among  those  key  world  power  centers 
which  President  Nixon  named  in  his  now 
famous  Time  magazine  interview — the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Obviously  if  such  a  concept  should  finally 
dominate  American  policy,  the  implications 
would  be  greatly  disturbing  for  Europe  be- 
cause the  logic  of  unilateralism  prefers  frag- 
mentation to  tmlty  since  that  would  mtJce 
the  balancing  role  far  easier  to  play. 

BtrSINESS    WTTH    THE    COMlrCrNTTT 

In  today's  complex  world,  where  economics 
and  politics  are  tightly  inter-related,  the 
direction  chosen  by  a  great  nation  neces- 
sarily cuts  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
policy.  Thus  if  we  are  not  aU  very  careful 


the  American  trend  toward  unilateralism  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  reactions  of  Europe 
could  greatly  complicate  the  problems  of  re- 
building and  modernizing  our  common  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  for  guiding  financial, 
monetary  and  even  political  policy.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  unilateralism — the  new 
American  Oaullism — has  been  fully  incorpo- 
rated in  United  States  policy  today,  merely 
that  there  are  strong  pressures  in  that  direc- 
tion. Whether  or  not  these  pressures  wUl  pre- 
vail will  depend  in  large  part  on  Europe's 
reactions,  for  such  views  would  enjoy  little 
response  in  America  if  Europe  had  gone 
farther  toward  achieving  the  vision — overly 
Idealistic  as  some  may  think — of  political 
unity — the  concept  of  a  Europe  able  to  act 
with  a  single  will  and  speak  with  a  single 
voice. 

In  the  absence  of  such  unity,  America  finds 
It  difficult  and  exasperating  to  try  to  con- 
duct biisiness  with  the  Community.  In  most 
matters  It  must  stUl  deal  with  nine  separate 
governments  and  even  in  commercial  mat- 
ters, where  the  Community  purports  to  act 
as  a  collectivity,  decisions  are  delayed  and 
diluted  since  they  emerge  only  after  complex 
Internal  negotiations.  Tbe  result  of  all  this 
is  that  tbe  American  Government  finds  it  far 
easier  to  go  it  alone  with  only  minimum  prior 
consultation,  or  none  at  all.  while  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Americans  both  in  and  out  of 
government  express  their  disenchantment  by 
dismissing  the  Community  as  little  more 
than  an  instrument  for  the  ccHnmerclal  ad- 
vantage of  a  group  of  self -centered  Europe- 
an nations  that  connive  to  create  policies 
aimed  at  the  longer  range  economic  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Distorted  though  this  picture  may  be,  there 
is  Just  enough  vocal  anti-Americanism  in 
Eun^je  to  give  it  a  measure  of  credibility. 

On  the  politlc«a  front,  we  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  if  American  mistrust  of 
Europe  continues  to  Increase,  the  government 
will  almost  certainly  be  forced  to  withdraw 
American  troop  deployments  from  Western 
Biuope  and  that  this  could  well  start  a  chain 
reaction  leading  to  a  diminished  NATO  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  other  Western 
powers. 

It  Is  an  old  adage  of  the  p<dltlcal  philos- 
ophers that,  in  order  for  a  group  of  nations 
to  achieve  unity,  there  must  be  a  tmlfying 
State.  Such  a  State  might,  in  theory,  be  a 
member  of  a  group  such  as  Prussia  with  the 
Zollverein,  or  alternatively,  it  nUght  be  a 
common  enemy,  that  compelled  unity  by 
posing  a  common  threat.  In  any  event  the 
role  of  unifying  state  is  Important  and  one 
might  contend  that  a  certain  amount  of 
anti-Americanism  would  be  healthy  if  it  had 
Etirope  to  unite  in  order  to  face  the  pressures 
and  competition  from  America.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  strident  anti-American  sentiments 
may  become,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that 
the  United  States  will  play  a  constructive 
role  of  common  enemy:  for  though  it  may 
annoy,  it  will  never  terrify.  On  the  contrary, 
since  resentment  of  America  is  being  gen- 
erated far  more  from  pique  than  fear,  the 
alienation  of  the  United  States  from  Europe 
or  of  Europe  from  the  United  States  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  lead  Europe  to  fragment 
than  to  unify. 

In  this  context  one  may  regard  West  Ger- 
many as  a  special  case.  To  the  extent,  that 
it  were  to  feel  less  anchored  to  the  West, 
Its  diplomatic  adventures  with  the  East 
could  create  further  strains  in  the  Euro- 
pean structure,  perhaps  leaving  Britain  and 
France  to  re-establish  a  pale  imitation  of 
the  Entente  Cordiale. 

Even  more  dangerous  are  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  Western  disarray  In  encouraging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  try  to  extend  its  influence; 
for  if  the  West  ceases  its  efforts  to  achieve 
unity  and  the  individual  nation-States  re- 
spond to  American  unilateralism  with  a  uni- 
lateralism of  their  own,  a  succession  of 
European  governments  may  be  tempted  to 
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make  their  own  bilateral  arrangements  with 
Moscow  from  what  would  necessarily  be  a 
position  of  relative  weakness.  If,  as  a  result 
of  the  interaction  of  policies  being  followed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  America's 
presence  and  influence  were  largely  with- 
drawn from  Europe  st  the  same  time  that 
Eur(q>ean  nation-states  resumed  their  an- 
cient rivalries,  the  Soviet  Union  would  au- 
tomatically emerge  as  the  politically  domi- 
nant power  over  the  whole  European  land 
mass  simply  by  what  Raymond  Aron  has 
called  the  "logic  of  number." 

Mankind's  capacity  for  wishful  thinking 
Is  almost  limitless  and  today  there  is  a 
rapidly  spreading  belief  that  the  Oold  War 
has  ended  and  a  permanent  detente  settled 
like  a  comforting  blanket  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  and  I  hope 
it  is  true  but  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  solid 
hypothesis  to  support  a  major  policy.  All 
one  can  safely  say  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  altered  its  tactics  but  whether  It  has 
abandoned  its  strategic  objectives  is  still 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Thus  in  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  the  Soviet  threat  appears  not 
so  much  the  possible  use  of  naked  power 
as  a  possible  extension  of  its  political  influ- 
ence, reenforced  by  power. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  danger  that 
exists  for  all  of  us  in  the  weakening  of 
trans-Atlantic  understanding,  particularly 
If  that  should  lead  to  policies  of  unilateral- 
ism on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Tet  today 
there  are  disturbing  signs  that  such  under- 
standing may  suffer  severe  erosion  not 
merely  in  respect  of  political  relations  but 
even  more  vividly  in  our  economic,  financial 
and  commercal  dealings. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  crisis  and  confusion 
that  surrounds  world  monetary  policy  Amer- 
ica has — but  perhaps  only  for  the  moment — 
moved  away  from  the  negative  posture  of 
unilateralism  the  new  Oaullism  so  to  speak — 
that  characterized  Its  attitude  last  year  and 
for  the  moment  seems  to  be  pursuing  a  more 
affirmative  policy.  Yet  the  problems  them- 
selves are  far  from  solved  and  the  possibility 
of  a  final  breakdown  and  a  return  to  the 
dog-eat-dog.  Jungle  conditions  of  the  1930s 
can  still  not  be  ruled  out  particularly  if  the 
politicians  remain  disengaged  and  solutions 
are  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  technicians. 

Still  It  is  in  commercal  rather  than  mone- 
tary policy  that  the  greatest  dangers  lurk, 
for  on  neither  side  of  the  Atlantic  do  I  see 
a  very  high  level  of  statesmanship.  Protec- 
tionism is  rising  in  America  as  a  by-product 
of  the  anger  and  frustraton  that  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  and  at  a  time  when  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  are  hardly  on  speaking 
terms  tbe  danger  that  pressure  g^roups  may 
trigger  irresponsible  actions  is  uncomfortably 
high,  while  Europeans  on  their  part  seem 
more  querulous  than  understanding. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  political 
talk  in  Washington  that  1973  will  be  the 
"year  of  Euroije"  so  far  as  American  policy 
is  concerned  but  I  would  regard  all  that  with 
extreme  scepticism.  The  Congressional  hur- 
dles that  must  be  surmounted  in  America 
are  very  high  and  the  process  of  equipping 
the  President  with  adequate  negotiating 
powers  is  not  only  time-consuming  but  by 
no  means  certain  In  outcome.  At  the  same 
time  it  requires  a  large  quantum  of  optimism 
to  assume  that  the  Community  will,  with- 
in the  next  few  months,  have  been  able  to 
solve  the  formidable  problems  of  assimilat- 
ing three  new  members  while  at  tbe  same 
time  evolving  a  negotiating  posture  that 
reflects  more  than  a  tradesman's  haggle. 

Meanwhile  the  broad  directions  of  Ameri- 
can policy  remain  not  yet  finally  determined. 
To  what  extent  will  we  reembrace  the  policy 
of  alliances  which  has  been  primarily 
grounded  on  Atlantic  relations — or  to  what 
extent  will  we  be  tempted  by  unilateralism — 
the  new  American  Oaullism?  The  issue  Is  a 
complex  one  affected  by  many  different  in- 


fluences, of  which  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  power  struggle  now  taking  place 
between  Congress  and  the  President.  Yet  in 
the  fln%l  analysis  a  great  deal  will  depend 
upon  what  happens  in  Europe — upon  the 
actions  and  reactions  of  Europeans.  Will  you 
continue  down  your  present  narrowly  focuSed 
course,  paying  scant  attention  to  events  that 
occur  outside  your  immediate  neighborhood 
and  rejecting  responsibility  for  events  tak- 
ing place  farther  afield?  In  the  latter  case 
America's  own  Introspectlveness  is  likely  to 
Increase. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  asked  at  an  inter- 
national meeting  somewhat  smaller  than  this 
whether  America  would  continue  to  stay  in- 
terested in  Europe,  and  I  replied  that  that 
depended  on  whether  Europe  continued  to 
do  anything  Interesting.  Well,  you  have  done 
something  Interesting  during  this  past  year. 
Certainly  the  enlargement  of  the  Commu- 
nity has  lifted  all  our  hearts,  for  it  has 
seemed  to  offer  the  possibility  for  Europe  to 
regain  something  of  the  hope  and  idealism — 
the  spacious  vision — that  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Community  more  than  two 
decades  ago. 

Tet  a  structural  change  of  this  kind  is  not 
enough  unless  it  reveals  its  meaning  in  a 
new  attitude,  a  broader  comprehension  and 
a  firmer  will. 

What  this  meeting  has  clearly  shown  is 
that  we  have  much  to  do  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  that  what  each  of  us  does 
leaves  its  imprint  on  the  policies  of  the 
other.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  past  two  or 
three  days  the  list  of  problems  that  can  be 
effectively  solved  only  through  our  common 
action  is  a  long  and  increasingly  important 
one,  but  will  we  have  the  will  and  wisdom 
to  try  to  find  common  solutions  or  will  we 
each  of  us  become  so  absorbed  in  tbe  search 
for  tbe  narrow  short-range  advantage  that 
the  only  durable  solutions  are  lost  to  us 
forever? 

That  is  the  question  we  should  each  of  us 
ponder. 

AIR  POLLUTION   RESEARCH:    EPA'S 
COMMITMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  continues  to  experience 
its  longest  and  worst  air  pollution  alert. 
This  alert  emphasizes  again  the  impor- 
tance of  cleaning  up  our  air  and  getting 
the  best  data  possible  to  determine  the 
health  dangers  of  air  pollution. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970,  we  recognized 
that  they  would  have  significant  impact 
on  the  lives  of  all  Americans.  In  that 
legislation  we  placed  high  priority  on 
protection  of  the  health  of  all  our  citi- 
zens, and  recognized  that  adjustments  in 
our  lifestyles  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  clean,  healthful  air. 

Since  enactment  of  this  far-reaching 
statute,  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  stringent  measures 
proposed  and  adopted  to  achieve  clean 
air  and  the  adequacy  of  the  health  and 
air  quality  monitoring  data  upon  which 
those  stringent  regulations  are  based. 
Various  parties  have  presented  estimates 
indicating  the  billions  of  dollars  of  cost 
or  the  billions  of  dollars  of  savings  to  the 
American  public  which  might  result  from 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  On 
the  one  hand  the  law  has  been  called  a 
$66  billion  mistake  and  on  the  other  it 
has  been  suggested  that  consumers  could 
save  as  much  as  $150  billion  if  Detroit 
offered  an  alternative,  cleaner  auto 
engine. 

Some  have  argued  that  lesser  con- 


trols on  air  pollution  sources  would 
achieve  adequate  levels  of  air  quality — 
that  EPA'S  data  is  faulty,  its  monitoring 
methods  questionable,  and  its  health 
standards  invalid. 

Because  of  the  questions  raised  and  the 
overwhelming  ramifications  of  regula- 
tions imder  this  act,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  initiated  a  comprehen- 
sive study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  data  supporting  the 
health  standards  and  a  separate  study 
examining  the  social  and  economic  im- 
pact of  auto  emission  standards.  Thus, 
the  Congress  is  doing  its  part  to  assure 
that  the  legislation  will  not  have  iinrea- 
sonable  or  unnecessary  side  effects. 

However,  while  new  information  is  cri- 
tical in  this  matter,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency — the  Agency  charged  with 
prime  responsibility  to  implement  this 
law — is  cutting  back  its  data  gathering 
efforts!  At  a  time  when  tough  questions 
are  being  raised  about  the  validity  of  data 
on  which  its  present  actions  are  based. 
EPA  is  reducing  its  ability  to  justify  its 
actions. 

If  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  evidence  I  have  suggests  that  it  is.  I 
am  appalled.  Such  a  policy  would  be  a 
gross  derogation  of  responsibility  by  the 
Environmental  Agency.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that,  on  the  one  hand,  offi- 
cials of  EPA  are  suggesting  that  imple- 
mentation of  some  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  particularly  the  trans- 
portation controls,  may  be  unreasonable, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  EPA  is  cutting 
back  efforts  to  assure  that  the  health 
standards  which  make  the  allegedly  im- 
reasonable  regulations  necessary  are 
fully  supportable  by  avsdlable  evidence. 

It  is  equally  Inconceivable  that  the 
Agency  would  plan  to  reduce  the  long 
term  data  base  accumulated  through  the 
continuous  air  monitoring  program  by 
eliminating  that  activity  in  a  number  of 
cities. 

I  would  hope  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
would  hope  that  the  long  term  welfare  of 
our  citizens  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  short 
term  budgetary  expediency.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  the  evidence  is  stit)ng  that 
EPA  has  been  imdercutting  its  own 
health  research  and  air  quality  monitor- 
ing efforts. 

First,  though  EPA'S  health  research 
budget  is  limited,  the  Agency  has  con- 
tinued to  provide  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  auto  industry  and  the  oil  com- 
panies— ^industries  regiilated  by  EPA — 
for  health  studies  upon  which  EPA,  in 
part,  bases  regulation  of  those  industries. 
Such  a  relationship  is  highly  improper 
and  poses  serious  questions  of  conflict  of 
interest  which  were  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail in  the  August  24  issue  of  Science 
magazine. 

Second,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  recently  received  evi- 
dence that  even  the  presently  inadequate 
support  for  research  into  the  health  ef- 
fects of  air  pollution  is  being  cut  back. 
This  evidence  is  derived  from  direct  ex- 
amination of  the  EPA  budget,  and  it  is 
pinpointed  in  a  recent  memo  from  the 
Director  of  EPA's  health  research  pro- 
gram. Discussing  the  cutbacks,  his  memo 
notes: 
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These  flgiires  are  given  at  this  time  to 
document  the  lack  of  commitment  to  o\ir 
Agency  to  the  Intent  of  the  Presidential 
Initiatives  program  and  to  the  health  pro- 
gram in  general.  These  substantial  budgetary 
reductions  have  occurred  In  the  face  of 
mounting  criticism  of  the  health  basis  for 
our  air  quality  standards,  and  In  view  of  ap- 
peals both  from  within  and  outside  the 
Agency  for  more  scientific  and  credible  air 
quality  standards.  The  decllnmg  level  of  sup- 
port suggests  that  the  Agency  Is  not  respon- 
sive to  these  criticisms. 

These  cutbacks  are  particularly  ap- 
palling in  light  of  the  multibillion-dollar 
Implications  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  regula- 
tory programs  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

Third,  in  addition  to  reducing  efforts 
In  health  research,  EPA  also  is  under- 
cutting its  monitoring  efforts.  EPA  is 
planning  to  close  four  of  its  continuous 
air  monitoring  program  stations.  These 
stations,  established  about  10  years  ago, 
have  provided  a  critical  base  for  analysis 
of  monitoring  data,  new  monitoring 
techniques,  and  air  quality  trends.  These 
stations  are  vital  to  determining  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  air  pollution  control 
programs.  Closing  these  stations  will 
terminate  this  valuable  point  of  refer- 
ence and  severely  limit  any  historical 
perspective  on  air  pollution.  Future  dis- 
cussion of  air  quality  trends  and  develop- 
ment of  new  and  better  monitoring  tech- 
niques will  be  severely  undercut  because 
of  the  lack  of  this  important  base  of  ex- 
perience. Piu^er,  by  closing  the  moni- 
toring stations,  EPA  deprives  itself  of 
necessary  experience  in  the  monitoring 
field — experience  which  it  can  communi- 
cate to  State  and  local  governments  to 
help  improve  their  monitoring  tech- 
niques. This  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause States  and  localities  continue  to 
have  the  prime  responsibility  for  air 
quality  monitoring  and  assessment. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  of  greatest  con- 
cern, the  subcommittee  has  received  new 
evidence  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  interference  in  EPA  regulatory 
determinations.  This  latest  effort  relates 
to  EPA's  responsibility  to  develop  health 
effects  data  and  to  publish  air  quality 
and  emission  control  regulations  based 
on  that  health  effects  data. 

At  the  direction  of  OMB,  and  after 
several  recent  EPA  studies  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  Etepartment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  to  be  given  the  prime 
responsibility  to  study  health  effects  of 
sulfur  oxides.  Apparently  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  does  not  like 
the  results  of  the  studies  which  EPA  has 
provided. 

Apparently,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  which  proposed  creation  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  no 
longer  believes  EPA  capable  of  accom- 
plishing its  mission.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  this  OMB  mandated  study  is  de- 
signed to  Justify  a  weaker  sulfur  oxides 
regulatory  policy. 

As  I  noted,  EPA  has  only  recently  com- 
pleted studies  indicating  that  present 
standards  of  sulfur  oxide  control  are 
fully  justified  and  that  even  stricter 
standards  will  be  necessary.  I  placed  one 
of  these  studies  in  the  Concressional 
Record  of  April  4.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  also  studied  the  sulfur 
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oxide  matter  and  Is  doing  so  again  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  as  i>art  of  the  general  review  of 
health  effects  data. 

Taken  alone,  any  of  these  bits  of  evi- 
dence of  the  administration's  declining 
commitment  in  the  health  effects  re- 
search and  data  gathering  area  would  be 
enough  for  serious  concern.  Taken  to- 
gether these  points  of  evidence  raise  very 
serious  questions  of  the  administration's 
conunltment  to  this  program  at  a  time 
when  the  health  effects  and  monitoring 
data  are  being  used  to  justify  regiilations 
which  have  multi-billion  dollar  implica- 
tions for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  EPA  will  not 
act  to  reduce  its  efforts  to  develop  health 
effects  and  air  quality  data — that  EPA 
will  continue  to  provide  us  with  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  data  base  pos- 
sible so  that  we  can  fairly  make  critical 
policy  decisions  relating  to  protection  of 
the  environment. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  documents  which  I 
have  received  discussing  the  problems  of 
EPA's  commitment  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Auto  Pollutiok:  Research  Group  Charged 
WrTH  Conflict  or  Interest 
One  of  the  first  issues  that  Russell  Train, 
the  nominee  for  administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  will 
have  to  decide  If  and  when  he  takes  office, 
will  be  what  to  do  about  that  agency's  role  tn 
automotive  pollution  research.  Train's  pred- 
ecessor. William  Ruckelshaus,  promised  Con- 
gress that  he  would  reassess  some  of  the 
agency's  close  research  ties  with  the  auto  and 
oil  Industries  It  regulates. 

At  Issue  Is  EPA's  participation  In  a  key 
research  organization,  called  Coordinating 
Research  Councll-Alr  Pollution  Research 
Advisory  Committee  (CRC-APRAC).  which 
has  sponsored  much  of  the  research  that  has 
beeen  Important  to  federal  regulation  In  the 
battle  to  clean  up  the  nation's  air.  CRC- 
APRAC  Is  supported  by  the  auto  Industry,  the 
oil  Industry,  and  the  EPA. 

However,  a  few  months  ago  Ruckelshaus 
promised  Congress: 

"If  It  I  EPA  participation  In  CRC-APRAC] 
gives  the  appearance  to  you  and  possibly  to 
others  that  this  has  compromised  our  posi- 
tion, we  will  have  to  cease  this  associa- 
tion. .  .  ." 

An  Internal  review  Is  under  way  at  EPA, 
and  a  report  Is  due  soon. 

Because  three-fourths  of  the  $20  million 
that  the  group  has  spent  to  date  has  come 
from  the  Am»lcan  Petroleum  Institute 
(API)  and  the  Motor  Vehicles  Manufac- 
turers* Association  (MVMA).  with  only  the 
remaining  fourth  from  the  government,  CRC- 
APRAC  has  been  accused  by  public  Interest 
lobbyists  and  members  of  Congress  as  having 
a  pro-Industry  bias.  Moreover,  because  It  puts 
the  regulated  Industries  In  bed  with  the 
agency  that  regulates  them,  the  arrange- 
ment, says  the  pollution  guru  of  Congress, 
Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (D-Me.),  poses  a 
serious  conflict  of  Interest  for  EPA. 

The  APRAC  group  Is  one  wing  of  CRC,  a 
major  trade  organization  which,  for  over  half 
«  century,  has  been  a  vehicle  for  getting  the 
bU  and  engine  suppliers  together  on  some 
common  problems.  The  APRAC  group  is  un- 
usual to  CRC  and  to  other  trade  research 
organizations  In  general  because  It  receives 
large  amounts  of  federal  funding  and  rou- 
tinely has  federal  officials  participating  In  Its 
decisions.  The  arrangement  grew  up  In  the 


late  1960'8,  when  auto  pollution  was  first 
becoming  recognized  as  a  national  Issue  and 
when  research  funds  for  EPA's  predecessor  In 
the  field,  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  (NAPCA),  were  scarce.  Now, 
however,  critics  argue  that  EPA  should  b« 
pursuing  a  "Caesar's  wife"  policy  and  keep 
Itself  above  suspicion  In  Its  regulation  of  the 
auto  Industry,  and  that  the  CRC-APRAC  tie 
is  compromising. 

The  alleged  conflict  of  Interest  which 
Muskle  and  others  see  In  EPA's  tie  with  CRC- 
APRAC,  however,  may  be  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg.  Almost  without  exception,  when  a 
research  scientist  is  funded  by  CRC-APRAC, 
he  Is  already  taking  money  from  both  the 
Industry  being  regulated  and  the  regulator. 
But  this  potential  conflict  Is  further  Ungled 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  CRC-APRACs  con- 
tractors, separately,  depend  on  the  auto  or  oil 
Industry  for  a  major  share  of  their  business. 
Some  take  money  not  only  from  the  industry, 
but  from  EPA  too.  What  emerges  Is  not  a 
clear-cut  Itoe  between  scientists  working  for 
EPA  and  those  working  for  Industry,  but, 
instead,  a  murkier  set  of  m-group  relation- 
ships. Small  wonder  then,  that,  after  5  years 
of  national  effort,  many  apparently  simple 
technical  questions  relating  to  auto  emis- 
sions control  remain  hotly  disputed. 

Of  CRO-APRAC's  foes,  the  best-known  Is 
Muskle.  In  hearings  last  April  on  the  EPA 
postponement  of  the  1975  emissions  control 
deadline  that  was  Imposed  by  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act,  the  Maine  Democrat  challenged  the 
objectivity  of  studies  done  by  a  researcher 
who  has  done  much  of  CRC-APRACs  work 
on  the  health  effects  of  carbon  monoxide 
(CO),   Richard   D.    Stewart   of   the   Medical 
College  of  Wisconsin  In  MUwaukee.  Stewart 
had  found  evidence  that  the  average  level 
of  carbosyhemoglobln — an  indicator  of  CO 
poisoning — m     the     blood     of     nonsmokers 
across  the  country  was  below  2  percent,  which 
Is  the  safe  limit  now  used  In  federal  regula- 
tion. (Stewart  also  found  carbosyhemoglobln 
In  the  blood  of  smokers  to  be  higher  than 
that    In   nonsmokers.)    Muskle,    Ulustrating 
why  CRC-APRAC  researchers  are  accused  of 
bias,  pointed  out  that  Stewart's  work  bad 
been    overseen    by    a    typical    CRO-APRAC 
panel,  headed  by  a  man  from  the  General 
Motors  Corp.   (GM),  with  people  from  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  Co.,   Marathon   OU   Co.,  an- 
other GM  man,  and  one  EPA  representative, 
who,  Muskle  added  sarcastically,  was  "slight- 
ly outnumbered."  Muskle  also  waved  a  full- 
page  Chrysler  Corp.  ad  publicizing  Stewart's 
results,  and  he  said,  "Chrysler  Is   the  one 
automobile  manufacturer  which  has  attacked 
the  health  basis  of  the  1975  standards.  It  Is 
that  Information  which  Is  going  to  be  ped- 
dled around  the  country  ...  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    attacking    the    basis   of    the    1970 
Act." 

(In  fact,  Stewart's  findings,  as  written  up 
by  Associated  Press  and  carried  in  news- 
papers across  the  country,  were  mterpreted 
as  evidence  of  the  heavy  influence  of  smoking 
in  CO  poisoning,  a  finding  which  other  re- 
searchers on  health  effects — such  as  John 
Goldsmith  of  the  California  State  Health  De- 
partment— believe  may  be  valid  but  none- 
theless distracting  from  the  main  point :  that 
susceptible  people,  involuntarily  exposed  to 
CO  from  auto  exhaust,  suffer  adverse  health 
effects.)  Muskle  listed  other  panels  of  CRC- 
APRAC  where  big  auto  and  oil  companies  are 
generously  represented,  while  'EPA.  employees 
are  outnumbered — sometimes  by  12  to  1.  He 
argued  that  the  auto  companies  take  ad- 
vantage of  EPA's  support  of  CRC-APRAC 
to  give  its  work  credibility,  and  then  publi- 
cize their  own  Interpretations  of  it. 

"The  shadow  of  EPA's  Involvement  can 
be  used  and  will  be  used  to  give  the  aura  of 
credlbUlty,  official  credibility,  to  statements 
made  by  Chrysler  like  this,  challenging  the 
health  basis  of  the  act.  ...  I  say  the  answer 
Is  to  provide  adequate  funds  and  not  lean 
upon  mduatry  to  do  the  job." 
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Whether  or  not  EPA  Is  really  an  equal 
partner  In  CRC-APRAC  hmges  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  exerts  an  influence  on  the 
group's  deliberations.  The  CRC-APRACs 
full-time  officers,  general  manager  Milton  K. 
McLeod  and  project  manager  Alan  Zengel 
stated  in  Interviews  that  most  of  the  group's 
decisions  are  made  by  the  APRAC  conunlt- 
tee,  which  has  6  EPA  representatives  out  of 
a  total  of  21  members.*  The  APRAC  com- 
mittee decides,  without  formal  outside  re- 
view, what  work  shall  be  undertaken,  and 
who  shall  be  appointed  to  the  many  sub- 
panels,  such  as  the  one  Muskle  listed  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  which  supervise  the  re- 
search work  itself.  As  to  the  government 
officials  being  outnumbered,  McLeod  and 
Zengel  admitted  (and  EPA  officials  con- 
firmed )  that  the  panels  often  make  decisions 
by  votlzxg,  and  that  sometimes  EPA  pe(^le 
vote  one  way  with  the  mdustry  voting  the 
other.- 

However,  not  only  do  the  oil  and  auto 
companies  appear  to  dominate  much  of  CRC- 
APRACs  decision-making,  but  the  groups 
which  CRC-APRAC  selects  to  perform  Its  re- 
search, in  turn,  depend  for  their  livelihoods 
on  business  with  these  same  industries.  The 
most  obvious  example  Is  that  part  of  CRC- 
APRACs  work  Is  funded  by  fuel  companies 
and  performed  by  fuel  companies,  and  deals 
with  matters  in  which  they  have  a  vital  In- 
terest. CRC-APRAC  has  given  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million  to  three  oil  com- 
panies: EIsso  Research  and  Engineering  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
which  is  studying  the  effectiveness  of  two 
well-known  emission  control  devices,  thermal 
reactors,  and  dual  catalysts:  Ethyl  Corp., 
where  changes  in  fuel  volatility,  a  suggested 
means  for  lowering  harmful  emissions,  are 
under  study;  and  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  One 
of  the  major  decisions  EPA  must  make  Is 
whether  short-term  measures,  such  as  al- 
tered fuels,  and  add-on  gadgets,  such  as  the 
dual  catalyst,  can  be  substituted  by  Detroit 
for  a  major  switch  to  a  new  type  of  auto 
engine  with  new  fueling  requirements. 

In  addition  to  funding  oil  companies  di- 
rectly. CRC-APRAC  8upport»  other  contrac- 
tors who.  in  turn,  depend  on  oil  and  auto 
companies  for  a  major  share  of  their  busi- 
ness— a  situation  that  again  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  their  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the 
research.  The  largest  CRC-APRAC  contractor 
Is  TRW  Systems,  which  has  gotten  $3.3  mU- 
Ilon  from  that  group.  Despite  Its  reputation 
among  scientists  e^  an  aerospace  firm,  the 
parent  company,  TRW  Inc.,  in  fact  does  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  its  worldwide  bus- 
iness (its  annual  sales  are  $1.6  billion)  mak- 
ing and  marketing  vehicle  parts.  Thus,  It  is 
very  much  an  interested  party  In  federal 
regulations  affecting  the  auto  mdustry.  TRW 
Systems,  the  research  arm  of  this  giant,  has 
studied  aU  aspects  of  vehicle  maintenance 
and  inspection  for  CRC-APRAC.  The  issue 
of  vehicle  maintenance  and  infection  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  in- 
dustry and  the  government  ever  since  the 


•  The  APRAC  group  consists  of:  C.  M. 
Helnen,  Chrysler  Corp.,  chairman:  J.  W.  Blat- 
tenberger.  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.;  D.  L.  Block 
of  Ford  Motor  Co.;  C.  E.  Burke  of  American 
Motor  Corp.;  R.  A.  Colt  of  Shell  OU  Co.;  R.  E. 
Eckhardt  of  Esso  Research  and  Engmeerlng 
Co.;  E.  P.  Fort  of  International  Harvester 
Co.;  D.  O.  Levlne  of  Esso  Research  and  Engl- 
neenng  Co.;  E.  D.  Marande  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  C.  E.  Mooer  of  Texaco  Inc.;  E.  H.  Scott 
of  Standard  OU  of  Ohio;  P.  D.  Strlckler  of 
Oulf  Research  and  Development  Co.;  C.  8. 
Tuesday  of  General  Motors  Corp.;  R.  B. 
Welly  of  Jeep  Corp.;  D.  W.  Innes  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  and,  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  A.  P.  Altshuller,  J.  P.  Pinklea, 
R.  E.  Harrington,  Kay  Jones,  Eric  Stork,  and 
H.  L.  Wiser. 


1970  act  passed  Congress.  According  to 
Charles  Helnen  of  Chrysler  Corp..  and  CRC- 
APRACs  chairman,  the  auto  manufacturers 
have  been  arguing  that  strict  maintenance 
and  Inspection  policies  to  keep  existing  auto 
antipollution  equipment  clean  would  serve 
to  meet  emission  standards.  But  EPA  stand- 
ards setters  have  countered  that  such  a 
policy,  emphasizing  maintenance,  would  de- 
emphaslze  the  need  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  original  equipment  Installed  In  the  car. 
They  have  said  that  this  would  therefore 
shift  the  burden  of  the  clean  car  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  owner  or  his  garage 
mechanic. 

The  second  largest  recipient  of  CRC- 
APRAC  money  has  been  Scott  Research  Lab- 
oratories, Inc..  one  of  the  country's  leading 
makers  of  air  pollution  measuring  equip- 
ment. In  the  last  3  years,  Scott  has  done 
about  half  Its  business,  or  about  $3.8  million, 
with  auto  and  fuel  companies  and  their  trade 
associations.  Additionally,  CRC-APRAC  over 
the  same  period  has  spent  an  added  $1.1  mU- 
lion  at  Scott. 

One  of  Scott's  major  projects  for  CRC- 
APRAC  has  been  studies  of  vehicle  use  pat- 
terns, at  what  EPA  regulators  term  "driving 
cycles."  A  driving  cycle  is  a  package  of  Infor- 
mation on  when  and  where  various  types  of 
vehicles — trucks,  cabs,  cars,  and  others— are 
used,  at  what  speeds  they  are  run,  at  what 
temperatures,  and  so  forth.  Data  on  actual 
vehicle  use.  which  in  turn  go  Into  making 
up  the  EPA  driving  cycle,  has  been  a  central 
issue  to  many  ongomg  disputes  over  emis- 
sions control,  since  one  of  EPA's  standards 
setting  Jobs  Is  to  determine  the  drlvmg 
cycles,  which  In  turn  determine  the  per- 
formance standards  that  manufaoturers  must 
make  their  engines  meet.  According  to  Mal- 
colm Smith,  one  of  Scott's  principal  mvestl- 
gators  on  the  vehicle  use  studies,  at  the 
termination  of  the  CRC-APRAC  sponsored 
work,  the  auto  Industry  took  the  data  to 
EPA  and  used  It  to  argue  that  existing  fed- 
eral "driving  cycles"  be  reexamined,  but  EPA 
refused. 

One  of  the  largest  contractors  to  CRC- 
APRAC  has  been  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute at  Menlo  Park,  California,  which  has 
received  $1.3  million  in  the  last  6  years.  John 
Elkelman.  SRI  coordmator  of  environmental 
research  says  that  a  major  portion  of  SRI's 
Industrial  environmental  research  has  been 
with  the  petrochemical  Industry,  including 
measuring  pollutant  damage  to  vegetation, 
identification  of  crude  oil  in  spills,  and  other 
work.  SRI  has  also  worked  on  catalytic  emis- 
sion control  systems  and  auto  parts  for 
various  other  Industry  sponsors.  For  CRC- 
APRAC  one  principal  researcher,  Harris  Bene- 
dict worked  on  a  nationwide  assessment  of 
damage  to  crops  attributable  to  air  pollution; 
but  even  this  work  illustrates  how  the  thrust 
of  CRC-APRAC  research,  despite  its  Intrinsic 
interest  and  merit,  keeps  coming  back  to  reg- 
ulatory Issues  in  which  EPA  is  Involved  up 
to  Its  ears. 

The  SRI  researchers  surveyed  dollar  value 
losses  to  com,  citrus,  and  other  food  crops 
and  to  ornamental  plants.  Indexed  them  geo- 
graphically, and  came  up  with  an  overall 
annual  loss  estimate  of  $132  million,  far  less 
than  a  previous  estimate  of  $500  million.  The 
finding  that  air  pollution  doesnt  do  as  much 
damage  to  crops — which  after  all  are  mostly 
in  rural  parte  of  the  country — as  had  been 
feared  has  proved  useful  in  arguing  against 
cleaning  up  every  single  automobile  In  the 
nation;  It  Indirectly  strengthens  the  hand 
of  those  who  want  a  geographic  national  pol- 
lution control  strategy  limited  to  urban  areas, 
where  air  pollution  Is  worst.  Another  SRI- 
performed  study  found  that  soil  Is  a  natural 
"sink"  or  absorber  of  CO.  This  Is  a  finding 
which  clearly  affects  the  debate  over  whether 
overall  OO  levels  are  Increasing  or  decreasing, 
and.  hence,  over  the  urgency  of  man's  need 
to  reduce  them.  Both  studies,  then,  have  a 


Unk.  albeit  indirect,  to  EPA's  regulatory  role. 

CRC-APRACs  research  program  must  be 
viewed  In  light  of  the  fact  that  some  of  It 
Is  performed  by  the  oil  companies  themselves, 
some  by  groups  who  depend  or  have  depended 
heavily  on  oU  and  auto  companies  for  their 
business — both  of  which  have  some  stake  to 
the  regulatory  game.  A  third  pattern  among 
CRC-APRAC  contractors,  and  one  that  fur- 
ther muddles  the  Issue  of  who  works  for 
whom,  is  that  many  of  the  smaller  CRO- 
APRAC  contractors  also  take  money  from  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  and  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Manufacturers'  Association  directly, 
from  the  oil  and  auto  industries,  and  in  some 
cases,  from  the  government,  too.  An  all-ln- 
the  famUy  pattern  appears  to  characterize 
the  wtoning  and  losing  of  pollution  re- 
search contracts.  For  example.  Smith,  at  Scott 
Laboratories,  noted  that  after  EPA  declined 
to  accept  the  Industry's  Interpretation  of  its 
surveys  of  vehicle  use  to  reexamine  the  driv- 
ing cycles,  Scott  was  able  to  conttoue  the 
work  through  MVMA  sponsorship  anyway. 
Another  case  was  that  of  Wilbur  Smith  Asso- 
ciates, an  international  tran^ortatlon  con- 
sulting firm,  which  had  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  simultaneously  with  EPA 
and  with  CRC-APRAC.  According  to  one  of 
the  researchers  there,  WUbur  Smith  Associ- 
ates has  subcontracted  a  part  of  its  work  to 
a  Bedford,  Mass.,  aero^ace  firm  OCA  Corp., 
which,  oddly  enough  has  in  addition  held  its 
own  contract  directly  with  CRC-APRAC. 
Many  of  the  principal  investigatore  toter- 
vlewed  remarked  that  these  overlapping,  in- 
terlocking contract  awards  were  typical  of 
the  auto  emission  research  business,  and  some 
added  that  It  was  also  a  characteristic  of  the 
aerospace-Defense  Department  business  In 
which  many  of  these  Investigators  prevlovisly 
worked.  In  fact,  several  major  university  cen- 
ters for  air  pollution  work  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  list  of  40-odd  CRC-APRAC 
contractors,  whereas  about  14  of  the  con- 
tractors are  firms  prominent  in  the  aerospace 
field.  Many  of  the  Investigators  totervlewed 
said  they  personally  had  done  aerospace 
work:  "I  got  tired  of  making  bomb  calcula- 
tions," said  one.  "Working  on  environmental 
problems  seemed  to  be  a  good  thing  to  do," 
said  another.  But  an  EPA  official  who  sits  on 
some  CRC-APRAC  panels  offered  a  less  san- 
guine view:  "The  only  thing  worse  than  an 
unemployed  aerospace  engtoeer,"  he  quipped, 
"Is  an  unemployed  aerospace  engtoeer  who 
has  gone  to  work  on  the  envlroment." 

Interviewed  about  the  soundness  of  policies 
which  appear  to  encourage  researchers  to 
take  money  from  both  EPA  and  the  auto  and 
oU  Industries,  many  of  the  toveetlgators  re- 
torted, "How  else  would  you  do  it?"  Many 
pointed  out  that  just  glvtog  more  money  to 
EPA — with  a  proviso  that  EPA  get  out  of 
CRC-APRAC — which  is  what  Muskie's  staff 
is  consldertog  doing — would  not  solve  the 
problem,  since  EPA  has  as  much  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  the  research  as  the  Industry  does. 
A  California  air  pollution  expert,  however, 
made  another  suggestion  which  others 
echoed:  that  a  separate  government  body, 
servtog  to  effect  as  a  third  party  to  the  con- 
troversy, become  the  prime  sponsor  of  auto 
emissions  research.  "I'm  amazed  that  parts 
of  HEW  (the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare)  have  been  overlooked  In 
all  this.  Why  shouldn't  they  buUd  up  a  capa- 
bUlty  to  the  NIEHS  [National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences]?  .  .  .  They're 
good.  They'd  be  Ideal  .  .  .  But  they've  been 
Ignored." 

— ^Deborah  Shaflxt. 
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vs.     ENVOtONMENTAL     PXOTECTION 

Agency, 
Research  Triangle  Park.  N.C..  July  27, 1973. 
Subject:     Substantial     Decline     in     Agency 
Support  for  the  Air  Health  Programs. 
From:   Carl  M.  Sby,  MX).,  Acting  Director, 

HSL. 
To:   Director,  NERC/RTP. 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973,  a  Presi- 
dential Initiative  of  $5.0  million  per  year 
for  five  years  was  added  to  tbe  air  health 
program.  Under  the  New  Technology  Oppor- 
tunities program,  the  Domestic  Council  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  stronger  health  in- 
formation base  for  your  national  air  quality 
standards.  The  $5.0  million  add-on  was  given 
with  the  understanding  that  these  monies 
would  fund  new  programs  and  would  not  be 
used  in  place  of  regular  Agency  support  for 
the  health  program. 

As  shown  In  Table  1,  the  Agency  has  failed 
to  support  the  air  health  program  at  the 
FY  '72  level  of  support  (the  year  preceding 
the  Presidential  add-on).  In  PY  '73.  the 
air  health  program  budget  was  approved  at 
a  funding  level  which  was  $695,000  below 
the  FY  '72  base.  In  F^  "74,  the  approved 
budget  is  $1,590,000  below  the  FY  '72  base. 
(These  figures  deduct  the  $5.0  million  Presi- 
dential add-on).  If  the  annual  inflation  rate 
of  5.5  percent  Is  Included  in  the  calculations, 
the  anticipated  total  aimual  budgets  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  and  1974  should  have  been 
$11,668,000  and  $12,001,000  respectively. 
Thus,  with  inflationary  increases,  the  actual 
FY  '73  budget  Is  $2,241,000  below  the  FY  '72 
base.  In  two  years,  these  sums  represent  a 
decline  of  $3,254,000  in  Agency  support  for 
the  air  health  program  when  compared  with 
the  1972  base  year.  Thiis,  while  $10,000,000 
should  have  been  added  to  the  program  un- 
der the  Presidential  Initiative,  only  $6,746,- 
000  was  actvially  added,  or  32.5  percent  less 
than  required  to  maintain  the  FY  "72  pro- 
gram level  with  a  $6.0  million  add-on. 

These  funding  reductions  have  been 
matched  by  even  greater  manpower  reduc- 
tions, as  shown  in  Table  2.  The  air  health 
program  has  been  reduced  from  an  approved 
208  positions  In  FY  '72  to  170  and  161  posi- 
tions In  FY  '73  and  PY  "74  respectively.  Not 
only  was  there  no  Increase  in  manpower  to 
manage  the  $5.0  million  Presidential  add-on. 
but  an  18  to  23  percent  manpower  reduction 
was  experienced  as  compared  with  the  FY  '72 
base  year. 

If  the  Agency's  funding  relationship  with 
the  Coordlnatmg  Research  Council  must  be 
severed,  $297,000  in  additional  health  funds 
must  be  provided  to  maintain  the  projected 
FY  "74  level  of  effort. 

Very  recently,  new  responsibilities  and 
monies  were  allocated  to  the  Fuels  and  Fuel 
Additives  Registration  program  element. 
Among  these  resources  were  $970.0CK)  and  no 
man-years  for  health  research  of  fuel  and 
fuel  additive  hazards.  This  effort  represents 
an  entirely  new  responsibility,  will  not  be 
directed  towards  the  primary  air  quality 
standards  for  which  the  Presidential  Add-on 
was  appropriated  and  thus  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  base  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

These  figures  are  given  at  this  time  to 
document  the  lack  of  commitment  at  our 
Agency  to  the  Intent  of  the  Presidential 
Initiatives  program  and  to  the  health  pro- 
gram In  general.  These  substantial  budget- 
ary reductions  have  occurred  in  the  face  of 
mounting  criticism  of  the  health  basis  for 
our  air  quality  standards,  and  In  view  of 
appeals  both  from  wlthm  and  outside  the 
Agency  for  more  scientific  and  credible  air 
quality  standards.  The  declining  level  of 
support  suggests  that  the  Agency  is  not  re- 
sponsive  to   these   criticisms. 


TABLE  I 


Approved  fisulyaar  funds. 

Program  component 

1972 

1973 

1974 

CHESS 

Biomedical  research  (clinical) 

Biomedical  research   (RTP   toxicol- 
ogy)  

Biomedical  research  (Cine.) 

Grants  (Office  of  Research  Grants).. 

2,950 

610 

690 
I.IOO 
1,000 

6. 254 
1,858 

1.167 
1,054 

6.382 
500 

1,400 
1.093 

Technical  assistance         

190 

ORO  headquarters  (PEMP  funds) 

322 

195 

Total 

6,350 

10.655 

9.760 

Anticipated  total  with  5  000,000  add- 
on to  fiscal  year  1972  budget 

Anticipated  total  with  S.OOO.IXX)  add- 
on and  S.5  percent  annual  in- 
flationary   increase    over    fiscal 
year  1972  budget    

11,350 
11,668 

11,350 
12,001 

Effective  percent  decrease  in  5,000- 
000  Presidential  add-on  ^ 

20.3 

44.8 

'  (IRow  10-row  81  /5,000)X100. 
TABLE  2 

Approved  positions  by 
fiscal  year 

Program  component 

1972 

1973 

1974 

CHESS 

Biomedical  research  (RTP) 

» 

36 

46 

7 

79 
28 
43 

90.5 
19.0 

Biomedical  research  (Cine.) 

Grants 

Technical  assistance   . 

41.0 
■■"S.'5 

Fuel  additives 

1 

0 

0 

Total  permanents.           

179 

ISO 

15C.0 

Total  temporaries  . 

29 

20 

5.0 

Total  positions    .    . 

208 

170 

161.0 

Percent  decrease  from  fiscal  year 
1972         

18.3 

22.6 

ENVnONMENTAI,  PkOTECTION  AGENCT, 

July  9, 1973. 
Reply  to  Attn  of:  OD/QAEML. 
To:   Matthew  Bills,  Director;  Data  and  In- 
formation Research  Division. 
Subject:  CAMP  and  Ekjuivalency  Operations. 
This  Is  to  confirm  our  teleoon  of  Friday. 
July  9,  conceriUng  both  CAMP  and  Equiva- 
lency Operations. 

1.  As  you  know,  the  results  of  PAO  n  in- 
dicate that  CAMP  operations  are  to  be  re- 
duced drastically.  To  that  end  we  are  cur- 
rently making  the  Initial  steps  to  close  the 
CAMP  stations  In  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia.  Before  closing  these 
stations  however,  QAKML  will  make  every 
effort  to  relocate  the  responsibility  for  the 
operations  of  these  stations  to  the  appro- 
priate Regional  Office.  If  the  Regional  Offices 
are  agreeable,  then  the  CAMP  operations 
will  be  continued;  if  not,  the  CAMP  opera- 
tions in  the  aforementioned  cities  will  be 
closed. 

2.  The  placing  of  resources  into  the 
"Method  Equivalency  Program"  seems  to  be 
bouncing  back  and  forth  like  the  proverbial 
rubber  ball.  As  It  stands  now,  equivalency 
operations  will  not  be  funded  in  FY  1974. 
If  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  then  QAEML 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  discontinue  Its 
activities  In  the  equivalency  area.  This  in 
turn  makes  the  following  actions  mandatory. 

a.  Alert  OPE  and  the  EPA  steering  com- 
mittee dealing  with  equivalency  not  to  pub- 
lish the  "Equivalency  Document"  since  no 
resources  will  be  available  to  Implement  it. 

b.  Alert  the  Office  of  Air  and  Water  Pro- 
grams, the  Regional  Administrators  and  the 
Division  Directors  of  the  Surveillance  and 
Analysis  and  Air  Programs  in  each  Region 


that  the  "Eq\ilvalency  Document"  will  not 
be  published.  This  will  necessarily  mean  that 
EPA  and  Regional  Offices  will  have  to  develop 
some  other  mechanism  to  give  advice  to 
state  agencies  on  what  analytical  Instru- 
mentation to  purchase  for  the  analysis  of 
air  pollutants  In  support  of  State  Implemen- 
tation Plans.  In  addition,  the  problem  of 
mterrelatablltty  of  data  resulting  from  dif- 
ferent analytical  measurement  techniques 
(such  as  occurred  with  the  recent  NO,  prob- 
lem) ,  will  also  have  to  be  addressed. 

c.  To  be  fair  to  the  air  ptollutlon  Instru- 
ment manufacturers  across  the  nation,  an 
article  should  be  published  in  various  trade 
and  scientific  journals  notifying  them  of 
EPA's  Intent  of  not  publishing  the  equiva- 
lency document.  Only  in  this  manner  can  all 
Instrument  companies  be  adequately  and 
equally  Informed  that  EPA  will  not  place 
any  restrictions  on  the  performance  of  air 
monitoring  instruments  they  produce. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the 
above  topics,  do  not  hesitate  to  call.  We  as- 
sume that  the  actions  outlined  above  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  Headquarters  staff  since 
"equivalency"  Is  now  a  "policy  decision"  and 
no  longer  a  "field  problem." 

Thomas  R.  Hauseb, 
Deputy  Director,  Quality  Assurance  and 
Environmental     Monitoring     Labora- 
tory. 

Department  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfahb, 

July  17,  1973. 
To:    Dr.    David    P.    Rail,    Director,    NIEHS. 

Through:  Director,  NIH. 
Prom:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
Subject:  Health  Effects  of  Sulfur  Oxides  in 
the  Ambient  Air. 
Attached  is  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector   of    the    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget  to  Secretary  Weinberger  requesting 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  take  the  lead  In  a  cooperative 
study   with    the   Environmental    Protection 
Agency  to  examine  the  existing  scientific  in- 
formation on  this  subject. 

I  regard  this  request  as  very  important  and 
urgent  and  ask  that  you  assume  leadership 
responsibility  for  the  Department.  Tou 
should  feel  free  to  call  upon  any  of  the  ex- 
isting resources  in  the  Department  for  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary.  Please  let  me 
know,  through  Dr.  Ian  Mitchell,  If  any  as- 
sistance from  this  level  Is  needed. 

You  should  feel  free  to  contact  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  directly  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  this  memorandum. 

Chakles  C.   Edwards,  MJ3. 

OlTICE  OP  MaNACBMEMT  and  BtTDCBT, 

Washington,  DC,  June  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  order  to  document 
our  current  understanding  of  the  health  ef- 
fects of  sulfur  oxides  In  the  ambient  air,  I 
request  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  take  the  lead  In  a  co- 
operative study  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  examine  the  existing  sci- 
entific Information  on  this  subject. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  an  asses- 
ment  of  the  adequacy  of  current  Information 
on  the  ambient  levels  of  sulfur  oxides  to  as- 
certain the  extent  to  which  human  health  Is 
affected.  If  a  definitive  statement  cannot 
be  provided  on  the  basis  of  current  informa- 
tion an  outline  of  the  types  of  studies  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  definitive  level  should  be 
developed.  Assuming  that  additional  studies 
may  be  necessary,  we  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving an  estimate  of  the  time  required  and 
costs  to  complete  the  additional  studies. 
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Your  report  should  specifically  address  the 
following  areas  to  the  extent  that  available 
Information  permits: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  demonstration  of  a 
cauae-and-effect  relationship  between  expo- 
sure to  sulfur  oxides  and  adverse  health  con- 
sequences, Including  the  Issue  of  dose-effect 
relationships. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  the  findings  in 
number  1  are  supported  by  epidemiologic, 
cimical,  and  experimental  or  laboratory  stud- 
ies, including  matters  of  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement among  the  findings  produced  by 
the  various  study  approaches. 

3.  The  variable  susceptibility  to  adverse  ef- 
fects of  sulfur  oxides  among  different  popu- 
lation groups. 

4.  A  quantification  of  health  effects  in  rela- 
tion to  various  levels  of  exposure. 

6.  The  relationship  between  various  levels 
of  sulfur  oxide  exposure  and  costs  In  terms 
of  Impaired  health.  Including  the  costs  of 
care  and  loss  of  productivity  among  tboee 
who  are  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  ex- 
posure to  sulfur  oxides. 

Dr.  Ian  Mitchell  of  your  staff  has  discussed 
the  scope  of  the  study  with  Robert  Rlggs  of 
OMB  staff.  I  would  like  to  receive  your  report 
by  October  10,  1973. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director. 

Department  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

June  17,  1973. 
To:  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
From:  The  Secretary. 

Subject:  Health  Effects  of  Sulfur  Oxides  In 
the  Ambient  Air. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  asked  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  take  the  lead  In  a  cooperative  study 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  examine  the  existing  scientific  information 
on  this  subject.  Copy  of  OMB's  request  and 
my  response  to  OMB's  request  are  attached. 
I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  see  that  the 
Department  provides  the  fullest  possible  as- 
sistance to  NIEHS  In  meeting  the  needs  of 
OMB  in  this  matter. 


operative  study  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  examine  the  existing  scien- 
tific information  on  the  health  effects  of  sul- 
fur oxides  In  the  ambient  air.  I  have  asked 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  to  assign 
leadership  responsibility  for  the  Department 
to  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  and  to  pro- 
vide him  with  all  necessary  resources  avail- 
able in  the  Department. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  on 
this  subject.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
win  be  in  touch  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
t3Ction  Agency  in  the  very  near  future  to 
ensure  prompt  initiation  and  timely  com- 
pletion of  the  study. 
Sincerely, 

/s/  '. . 

Secretary. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded- 


Secretart  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Rot  Ash, 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ash:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  22  requesting  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  take  the  lead 
in  a  cooperative  study  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  examine  the 
existing  scientific  Information  on  the  health 
effects  of  sulfur  oxides  In  the  ambient  air. 

I  am  asking  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  to  have  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
take  the  lead  for  the  Department  In  this  en- 
deavor and  to  call  upon  whatever  resources 
may  exist  In  the  Department  to  assure  a 
thorough  and  timely  examination  of  the  Is- 
sues raised  In  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

/B/ , 

Secretary. 

Secretary  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  17. 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Pri, 

Acting  Administrator,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Waterside  Mall,  Washing- 
ton, D.C 
Dear   Mr.   Fri:    EInclosed   Is   a  copy   of   a 
letter  I  received  on  June  28  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
requesting  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  take  the  lead  in  a  co- 


U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Aoenct 

August  2, 1973. 

Subject:  OMB-DHEW  Review  of  Sulfur 

Oxide. 
From :  Director,  NERC-RTP. 
To:   Assistant  Administrator,  ORD,  Labora- 
tory Directors,  Dr.  O.  Hueter. 

1.  Present  were  Bob  Rlggs,  OMB,  Bill  Dick- 
inson of  OMB,  Dr.  Mlllman  of  Dr.  Edwards' 
office.  Dr.  Whlttenberger  of  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Dr.  Norton  Nelson  of 
New  York  University. 

3.  Mr.  Rlggs  recounted  that  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  will 
begin  hearings  in  mid-September.  OMB  is 
concerned  about  economic  Impact  of  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970.  OMB  feels  it  is  mandatory 
to  explain  benefits  of  sulfur  oxide  control. 
OMB  must  have  formal  progress  report  by 
16  September.  OMB  forecasts  major  power 
shortages  in  mid -West  during  summer  of 
1975  because  of  low  sulfur  deficit  of  200x10* 
tons  of  fuel  or  lOOOMW  of  power.  OMB  or 
Congress  also  plan  to  conduct  further  studies 
of  transportation  controls  (DOT),  of  fuel 
avallabUlty  with  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  adverse  effects  on  welfare  through 
quality  of  life  review.  OMB  Is  tending  to  ad- 
vocate state  or  regional  secondary  air  qual- 
ity standards  rather  than  national  stand- 
ards. NO.  problem  still  rests  with  EPA. 

3.  Dr.  Flnklea  gave  the  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing materials : 

Sulfate  task  force  report. 

Air  quality  criteria  for  sulfur  oxides. 

CHESS  monograph. 

Revised  SO^  chapter  on  vegetation. 

Short  sulfur  oxides  summary. 

EPA  program  paper  on  assuring  that  pub- 
lic health  Is  protected  by  the  mobile  source 
emissions  control  program. 

EPA  review  of  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards. 

Epidemiological  study  of  chronic  bronchi- 
tis with  special  reference  to  effect  of  air 
pollution  by  Tsunetoskl. 

4.  Dr.  Flnklea  will  send  copy  of  Waddell  re- 
ports on  costs  of  clean  air. 

6.  Dr.  N.  Nelson  suggested  that  since  EPA 
was  being  critically  reviewed  by  the  OMB 
effort.  EPA  should  not  be  represented.  Dr. 
Rail  and  Dr.  Whlttenberger  equivocated.  Dr. 
Nelson  suggested  that  Ben  Ferris,  Frank  Spl- 
cer,  Lester  Breslow,  Ian  Hlgglns,  Bob  Frank. 
Ipsen.  and  George  Hutchinson  participate. 
Dr.  Carnow  and  Dr.  John  Ooldsmith  would 
serve  as  "resource  persons"  as  might  War- 
ren Wlnkelsteln,  David  Bates.  Peter  Mack- 
lln.  David  Anderson,  Mary  Amdur  and  Dick 
Rllley. 

6.  The  group  will  be  briefed  at  NERO-RTP 
on  8/13  and  8/14.  The  next  meetings  will 
take  place  in  Washington  on  8/22  and  8/23, 
and  on  9/6  and  9/7.  The  RTP  meeting  will 
be  in  room  M303  at  9 :  00  a.m. 

John  F.  Finklea,  M.D. 


BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  1914,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1914,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
to  authorize  the  continuation  of  assistance 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  enjoyed  disagreeing  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  but  I  do  respect  the 
intellectual  quality  he  puts  into  the  work 
he  does  and  the  analysis  he  makes.  I 
greatly  respect  the  conviction  with  which 
he  fights  for  those  things  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. We  have  concurred  in  so  many 
areas  and  I  have  looked  on  him  as  an 
ally  so  many  times  that  it  is  an  unusual 
situation  when  I  find  myself  disagreeing 
with  him,  as  I  do  today. 

Mr.  President — 

Suppression  of  Information  renders  inter- 
national signatures  and  agreements  illusory; 
within  a  muffied  zone  It  costs  nothing  to  re- 
Interpret  any  agreement,  even  simpler — to 
forget  it,  as  though  it  had  never  really 
existed. 

I  am  quoting  from  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitssm,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner,  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  greatest  living 
Russian  writer.  Solzhenitsyn  knows 
something  about  censorship.  Although 
his  great  novels,  such  as  "The  First 
Circle,"  "The  Cancer  Wsu-d,"  and  "Au- 
erust,  1914,"  are  translated  into  the  major 
languages  of  the  world  and  have  been 
bestsellers  in  this  country,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  be  published  in  his  own 
country. 

We  cannot  have  real  and  lasting  de- 
tente in  this  world  until  suppression  of 
information  no  longer  isolates  the  Com- 
munist half  of  the  world  from  the  West 
Every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  about  detente  in  all  fields:  In 
limiting  armaments,  in  space  collabora- 
tion, in  protecting  the  world  environ- 
ment, in  increasing  trade.  But  we  must 
never  forget  that  such  efforts  cannot 
have  a  solid  base  if  we  have  no  means 
of  communicating  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
states;  if  they  must  rely  on  only  what 
they  su-e  told  by  the  tightly  controlled 
media  of  their  own  country.  Such  people, 
says  Solzhenitsyn — clearly  with  the  in- 
visions  of  Himgary  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  mind — 

Know  nothing  intelligent  about  the  rest 
of  the  Earth  and  are  prepared  to  go  and 
trample  it  down  in  the  holy  conviction  that 
they  come  as  "liberators." 
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Mr.  President,  I  make  these  points  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  urgently  important 
tliat  tlie  Senate  give  its  full  support  to 
S.  1914,  a  bill  which  will  permit  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  to  con- 
tinue the  excellent  and  unique  job  they 
are  doing  to  prevent  the  isolation  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  from  the  West. 
I  find  that  there  are,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate,  certain  misconceptions 
about  the  role  of  these  two  radio  stations, 
and  I  would  like  to  clear  them  up. 

First  of  all.  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Communist  states  do  not  beam  such 
broadcasts  to  the  United  States,  so  why 
should  we  be  broadcasting  to  them. 

This    Is    not    true.    The    Communist 
states  broadcast  about  450  hours  of  pro- 
graming to  North  America  every  week, 
of  which  some  250  originate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  East  European 
coimtries   and   most   of   the   rest   from 
China  and  Cuba.  On  a  worldwide  basis, 
international  broadcasting  by  the  Com- 
mimlst  countries  amounts  to  6,759  hours 
per  week.  The  line  taken  in  these  broad- 
casts varies  from  time  to  time  and  ac- 
cording to  the  target  area,  but  by  and 
large— aside  from  extolling  the  virtues 
of    the    Communist    system — they    are 
largely  devoted  to  denouncing  what  they 
call  the  No.  1  capitalist  imperialist  power, 
the  United  States,  and  virtually  every 
aspect  of  our  political,  economic,  and 
social  system.  This  total  of  almost  7,000 
hours  may  be  compared  with  884  hours 
a  week  for  the  Voice  of  America,  566 
hours  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  519 
hoiu-s  a  week  for  Radio  Uberty.   The 
other  major  Western  broadcasters,  the 
British.  West  German.  French,  Italian, 
Vatican,  and  Israeli,  put  out  a  total  of 
2,020  hours  per  week.  However,  we  must 
remember  that   the  Communists   have 
their  allies  in  this  field  too,  who  at  times 
are  even  more  virulent  in  their  attacks 
upon  our  country.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public broadcasts  1,076  hours  per  week, 
more  than  the  Voice  of  America.  To  indi- 
cate how  closely  they  may  cooperate:  a 
clandestine  station  calling  itself  Radio 
Free  Iran,  broadcasting  from  East  Ger- 
many, was  recently  moved  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  to  Iraq. 

However,  I  do  not  for  1  minute  take 
the  position  that  we  should  engage  heav- 
ily In  international  broadcasting  simply 
because  the  Communist  powers  do  so.  It 
does  not  disturb  me  in  the  least  that  they 
broadcast  to  the  United  States.  Our 
country  Is  an  open  society,  a  pluralistic 
society.  Our  people  have  innimierable 
sources  of  information  which,  by  and 
,  large,  they  have  reason  to  trust  If  one 
source  of  information  is  not  to  a  man's 
liking,  he  turns  to  another.  But  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  states  of 
Eastern  Europe,  this  is  not  the  case. 

To  the  extent  the  regimes  there  can 
get  away  with  it.  they  suppress  all  infor- 
mation, foreign  and  domestic,  that  does 
not  suit  them.  The  media  are  told  what 
to  say  and  what  not  to  say  in  advance. 
The  only — let  me  repeat — the  only  means 
of  breaking  through  the  tight  control  of 
the  media  with  a  free  flow  of  news  and 
ideas  is  by  radio  broadcasting.  I  am  all 
for  cultural  exchanges,  for  tourism  and 
other  means  of  contact,  but  these  can  be 
and  au-e  regulated  by  the  governments  in 
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question.  By  such  means  it  is  not  possible 
to  reach  large  numbers  of  people  or  to 
maintain  a  regular  flow  of  information. 
Only  radio  can  do  that. 

It  has  further  been  stated,  as  a  result 
Of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  and 
the  positive  developments  which  have 
taken  place  since  then,  that  Radio  Lib- 
erty and  Radio  Free  Europe  have  become 
anachronisms,  that  they  are  no  longer 
necessary.  At  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  a  report  was  read  into 
the  record  about  articles  which  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
which  have  had  nice  things  to  say  about 
the  United  States.  Senator  Fttlbright 
might  have  noted  an  even  more  striking 
development:  that  the  Watergate  story, 
which  in  other  times  would  have  been 
the  occasion  for  a  major  propaganda 
campaign  in  Soviet  media,  has  been  vir- 
tually ignored.  This  demonstrates  that 
the  tight  control  of  the  media  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  a  fact  of  life. 

Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Study  Commission  on 
International  Radio  Broadcasting,  re- 
minded the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  a  similar  truce  in  the  propaganda 
war  took  place  before  Khrushchev  visited 
the  United  States  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  We  might  also  recall  that 
Khrushchev  stopped  the  jamming  of  the 
Voice  of  America  in  1963,  but  the  jam- 
ming was  resumed  within  hours  of  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  the  propa- 
ganda lull  preceding  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
visit  to  the  United  States  will  continue 
indefinitely.  But,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Senator  Javits, 
has  noted,  we  are  all  aware — or  should 
be — of  these  on-and-off  Communist  tac- 
tics, first  beaming  then  frowning.  A  few 
smiling  articles  in  the  Soviet  press  should 
not  lead  us  to  cliange  our  national  poli- 
cies or  to  give  up  ba^lc  principles,  one 
of  which  is  belief  in  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation. And  Mr.  Brezhnev  himself,  in 
a  speech  on  June  27,  1972,  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit,  stressed  a  recurring 
theme  in  recent  Soviet  propaganda:  thiat, 
in  a  period  of  detente,  the  Communists 
must  heat  up  the  war  of  ideas. 
Brezhnev  said — 

We  must  be  ready,  to  see  the  struggle  In- 
tensify, become  an  ever-sharper  form  of  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  social  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  Communists  are 
doing  far  more  tlian  we  are  in  the  field 
of  international  broadcasting;  in  fact, 
they  are  spending  far  more  on  jamming 
oui  broadcasts  tlian  we  are  in  mounting 
them.  And  I  have  also  noted  that  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  it  is  vital  for  world 
peace,  for  strengthening  the  possibilities 
for  cooperation  between  East  and  West, 
that  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  be 
better  informed,  so  that  they  can  exert 
pressures  on  their  governments  toward 
this  end.  Yet  the  question  iias  repeatedly 
been  asked,  why  do  we  need  Radio  Lib- 
erty and  Radio  Free  Europe?  Why  can- 
not the  Voice  of  America  do  the  job?  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

In  concept  and  in  organization.  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  are  total- 
ly unlike  any  other  Western  interna- 


tional broadcaster.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  have  its  Radio  Peace  and  Progress, 
which  purports  to  be  nongovei-nmental 
although  It  Is  housed  In  the  Radio  Mos- 
cow building  and  could  be  Incoroprated 
into  Radio  Moscow  overnight.  But  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  are  ab- 
solutely imique.  Their  programing  and 
research  staffs  are  intimately  acquainted, 
tlirough  personal  experience,  long  years 
of  study,  and  day-by-day  analysis  of  the 
press  and  radio  of  those  countries,  with 
every  aspect  of  life  there. 

In  an  interview  with  correspondents  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  said 
that  the  only  means  of  acquiring  ac- 
curate and  full  information  about  the 
events  inside  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  was 
through  listening  to  broadcasts  by  Radio 
Liberty.  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  devote  some  50  percent  of  their 
airtlme  to  coverage  of  internal  events, 
but  everything  that  is  broadcast  on  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  affairs  is  couched 
in  terms  meaningful  to  the  listener,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  other  sources  of  in- 
formation available  to  him,  the  history 
and  culftire  of  his  country,  his  psychol- 
ogy  and   aspirations.   The   research   of 
these  two  organizations  is  prized  by  spe- 
cialists in  the  academic  community,  in 
journalism  and  in  government  through- 
out the  West.  Radio  Liberty  is  the  prime 
center  in  the  West  for  the  collection  of 
samizdat — imcensored  documents  reach- 
ing the  West  which  provide  a  priceless 
source  of  information  on  the  true  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Indexed 
and  annotated  copies  of  some  3.000  docu- 
ments are  currently  being  provided  to 
such  repository  institutions  as  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  University,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute    of    Technology,    Ohio    State 
University,   the  East  Europe  Institute 
in  Amsterdam,  the  Hoover  Institution, 
and  the  State  Library  in  Munich. 

Neither  the  Voice  of  America,  nor  any 
other  Western  broadcaster,  either  at- 
tempts to,  or  is  capable  of,  doing  this 
kind  of  job.  The  Voice  of  America  has 
the  responsibility  of  explaining  the  poli- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  report- 
ing American  discussion  of  these  policies, 
pro  and  con,  while  RL  and  RPE  are  in 
effect  surrogate  "home  services"  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Moreover,  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  is  non-Russian, 
and  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  in  13  So- 
viet languages  not  carried  by  Voice  of 
America.  Radio  Liberty  is  the  only  West- 
em  broadcaser.  other  than  the  Voice  of 
Israel,  that  broadcasts  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
Yiddish. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  such 
strong  support  of  continued  fxmding  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty: 
The  New  York  Times  on  July  16,  1973, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Ideological 
Detente."  said- 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty 
create  a  marketplace  of  opinion  on  those 
Communist  countries  to  which  they  are  di- 
rected, by  disseminating  both  ideas  and  In- 
formation that  the  governments  Involved 
would  prefer  to  keep  from  their  citizens. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  July  13,  1973,  urged  support  of  S. 
1914  and  said — 
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Genuine  detente  and  the  cause  of  Just 
and  lasting  world  peace  and  freedom  can- 
not be  attained  unless  the  peoples  of  the 
world  enjoy  the  right  to  open  communica- 
tion of  information  and  ideas. 

Mr.  Meany  cited  article  19  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  freedom  "to  seek,  receive 
and  impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers."  He  said  that  this  bill  serves 
the  principle  "precisely." 

David  Halberstam.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
June  28,  1973,  said  of  the  stations  that— 

They  are  In  level  of  performance,  Intel- 
ligence and  accountabUlty.  comparable  to 
NBC.  CBS,  or  The  New  York  Times.  They 
serve  a  vast  area,  and  this  Is  crucial  where 
there  Is  no  comparable  alternative  for  in- 
formation. 

George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.,  who  testified  in  favor  of  this  bill 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  said  that — 

For  20  years  Radio  Free  Europe  has  been 
the  main  source  of  uncensored  "home"  news 
all  over  Eastern  Europe. 

He  pointed  out  how  during  the  brief 
Dubcek  thaw  of  1968.  when  suddenly  the 
Czech  media  became  free,  the  listener- 
ship  for  Radio  Free  Europe  declined 
sharply,  because  other  sources  of  in- 
formation were  available.  But  when  the 
Soviet  tanks  moved  into  Czechoslovakia 
and  rigid  censorship  was  again  imposed, 
the  listenership  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
surged  upward. 

Former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion W.  Averell  Harriman,  also  testifying 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
said  he  had  been  told  that  the  lower 
echelon  of  Communist  officials  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  European  coim- 
tries welcome  the  Information  that  comes 
to  them  through  the  RL  and  RFE  broad- 
casts, because  It  contains  news  of  the  ac- 
tions of  politburos  which  would  not 
oTherwise  be  known  to  them. 

Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  told  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  his  Com- 
mission members  reached  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  East-West  detente  is  en- 
hanced by  the  dissemination  of  factual 
Information  and  research-backed  Inter- 
pretations broadcast  by  RL  and  RFE  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Kenneth 
Rush  testified  that  the  radios  can  be 
maintained  for  less  than  the  price  of 
four  F-14  fighter  planes,  and  said  that 
international  radio  broadcasting  to  the 
East  is  necessary  until  there  is  a  consid- 
erably freer  movement  of  persons  from 
East  to  West,  a  considerably  greater 
range  of  human  contacts,  and  a  consid- 
erably broader  internal  dissemination  of 
information  and  opinion  to  the  peoples 
of  these  countries. 

The  Guardian  of  London  and  Man- 
chester said  editorially  last  year — 

To  sUence  these  stations  would  Indeed  re- 
move an  Irritant,  but  It  would  confirm  and 
condone  the  suppression  of  free  speech  In 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Bloc. 

Dr.  Yuri  Glazov,  a  Soviet  €mlgTi  now 
teaching  at  Boston  CoUege.  testified  be- 


fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that— 

A  miracle  of  the  recent  20  years,  a  rebirth 
of  thoughtfiU  Russia,  might  be  impossible 
without  these  dally  broadcasts.  Notwith- 
standing their  shortcomings,  they  gave  an 
essential  education  in  the  country  where 
the  truth  Is  hidden  . . . 

He  said  that  he  and  10  friends — 
writers,  scholars,  interpreters,  and  actors 
in  his  home  community  In  Lithuania- 
listened  to  Radio  Liberty  every  morning 
and  before  they  went  to  bed  "with  feel- 
ings of  eagerness,  curiosity,  and  hope." 

Dr.  Olazov  added: 

Without  exaggeration,  listening  to  Radio 
Liberty  is  the  greatest  pleasure  for  mlUlons 
of  Russians  and  non-Russians  In  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth.  "Many  may  easUy  survive," 
he  said,  "without  a  refrigerator  or  a  washing 
macbme,  but  they  would  buy  a  radio  set  with 
their  first  money  to  listen  to  what  they 
think  Is  the  truth." 

A  young  man  in  Czechoslovakia  smug- 
gled out  a  letter  to  Radio  Free  Europe  in 
Munich.  Stating  first  that  he  was  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Socialist  Youth  Union,  he  said 
he  listened  to  RFE  broadcasts  almost 
every  day  and  liked  them  very  much.  He 
added — 

Your  station  Is  listened  to  by  many  people 
In  this  country,  so  go  on  broadcasting  the 
truth,  which  we  don't  bear  from  the  com- 
munists. 

Professor  Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool  of  MIT, 
generally  considered  our  coimtry's  fore- 
most authority  on  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion in  the  Communist  world,  has  said: 

M-3t  of  the  things  of  a  positive  character 
that  are  happening  in  the  Soviet  Union  today 
are  explainable  only  \n  terms  of  the  mfluence 
of  the  West,  for  which  the  most  Important 
single  channel  Is  radio.  There  Is  now  enough 
commuulcatlon  to  keep  us  part  of  a  single 
civilization,  to  keep  us  Influencing  eacib 
other,  to  assure  that  anr  V/estern  idea  cir- 
culates in  the  Soviet  Union,  too.  The  pessi- 
mistic expectation  that  totalitarianism  could 
develop  an  accepted  heinous  civilization  of 
its  own  by  1984  or  any  other  year  has  been 
defeated  primarUy  by  the  forces  of  commu- 
nication, and  above  all,  by  international 
radio. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
on  July  11, 1973,  said — 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  stations  are 
now,  in  a  sense,  more  important  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  have  contributed  in  a  ma- 
jor way  to  a  better  informed  public  in 
East  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  weight  of  the  popular  con- 
sensus there  pressing  for  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  West  and  for  a  better, 
freer  way  of  life  has  significantly  affected 
the  posture  of  their  governments.  But 
their  work  is  not  over.  The  Soviet  and 
other  East  European  governments  still 
prevent  anything  approaching  a  free  flow 
of  information  and  ideas  in  domestic 
media;  they  continue  to  try  to  jam  out 
such  information  coming  from  abroad, 
evidently  preferring  to  set  national  poli- 
cies in  a  public  opinion  vacuum. 

Thus  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  serve  a  purpose  in  harmony  with 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  in  general  and  they  merit 
a  continuation  of  the  governmental  as- 
sistance   they    have    received    for    two 


decades.  Expeditous  enactment  mto  law 
of  S.  1914  will  permit  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  to  continue  to  inform 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Europe,  thereby  advancing  the  cause  of 
international  peace  and  understanding. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  further  to  take  very 
little  time.  Being  a  kind  of  buff  at  listen- 
ing to  news  throughout  the  world,  be- 
cause, somehow  or  other,  we  In  the 
United  States  have  gotten  in  such  a  big 
hurry  that  we  have  to  have  our  news  in 
2  or  5  minutes  on  radio,  rather  than 
the  extended  news  broadcasts  we  get 
from  foreign  stations  throughout  the 
world,  I  merely  set  down  and  would 
Uke  to  put  into  the  Record  of  this  de- 
bate, if  I  may,  the  major  frequencies  over 
which  broadcasts  are  beamed  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  listed  seven  from  Moscow,  two 
from  Kiev,  two  from  Tashkent,  two  from 
Radio  Warsaw,  two  from  Radio  Berlin  in 
East  Germany,  three  from  Radio  Buda- 
pest, two  from  Radio  Bucharest,  Roma- 
nia, three  from  Radio  Yugoslavia,  and 
five  from  Radio  Peking. 

All  of  these  are  beamed  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  I  have  listed  the  lan- 
guages and  the  meter  bands  and  the  fre- 
quencies, and  I  would  like  to  put  them 
into  the  Record  purely  and  simply  to 
show  that  if  we  think  this  is  a  one-way 
street,  it  is  not  a  one-way  street.  If  one 
thinks  that,  somehow  or  other,  we  should 
get  out  of  the  business  of  world  com- 
munications by  reason  of  maintaining 
the  Voice  of  America  and  eliminating 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
know. and  for  those  who  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  Record  to  know 
the  respective  meter  bands  and  respec- 
tive frequencies  from  which  broadcasts 
are  beamed  throughout  the  world  In 
English,  and  particularly  In  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  this 
list  in  the  Record  and  make  it  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


MAJOR   FREQUENCIES   BROADCAST   BEAMED   TO   WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Meter 

Freq.- 

From 

Language  > 

band 

l5!c. 

U.S.S.R.: 

Radio  Moscow 

.  E.S. 

41 

7.15 

Do 

.  E.S. 

41 

7.205 

Do 

.  E.S. 

41 

7.31 

Oo 

.  E.S. 

31 

9.62 

Do 

.  E.S. 

31 

9.685 

Do..... 

.  E.S. 

25 

11.87 

Do 

.  R.E. 

19 

15.15 

Radio  Khabarousk 

.  R. 

31 

9.75 

Radio  Kiev 

.  N. 

41 

7.31 

Do 

.   N. 

25 

11.9SS 

Radio  Tashkent 

.  V.E. 

31 

9.  GO 

Oo 

.  V. 

25 

1L92S 

Poland: 

Radio  Warsaw 

.  N.E. 

25 

11.84 

Oo 

N.E. 

19 

15.  U 

East  Germany: 

Radio  Berlin  Int 

G.E. 

31 

9.56 

Do 

6.E. 

19 

15.24 
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Meter 

Freq.- 

From 

Language • 

band 

M.C. 

Hunftry: 

lidioBudaptsL.. 

N.E. 

41 

7.305 

Do....  ..... 

N.E. 

31 

9.823 

Do 

N.E. 

25 

11.91 

Rumania: 

Radio  Bucharest. . 

N.E. 

41 

7.195 

Do 

N.L 

31 

9.59 

Yucoilivia: 

Radio  Belgrade... 

V. 

49 

6.10 

Do 

S. 

41 

7.20 

Do 

s. 

25 

11.735 

Ch  na: 

Radio  Peking 

V. 

41 

7.035 

Do 

V. 

41 

7.08 

Do 

E.S. 

31 

9.457 

Do 

N. 

25 

12.01 

Do 

V. 

19 

15.06 

1  Eiplanatjon  of  symbols:  E— English;  S— Spanish;  R— Rus- 
sian; N— Native;  V— Various;  G— German. 


Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Are  we  operating 
xmder  a  limitation  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  limi- 
tation is  4  hours  on  the  bill  and  1  hour 
on  each  amendment  and  a  half  hour  on 
each  amendment  to  an  amendment. 
There  are  2  hours  allocated  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Is  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  so  move  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
motion  would  be  debatable  for  a  half 
hoiir.  The  motion  has  been  made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  briefly. 

»4r.  MANSFira.D.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Out  of  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
srleld  myself  5  minutes. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate before.  Last  year  we  came  very  close 
to  discontinuing  what  many  of  us  be- 
lieve is  a  superfluous  expenditure  of 
American  fimds.  I  make  the  motion  to 
recommit  largely  because  I  think  It 
should  be  recommitted  and  also  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  my  senior 
colleague  from  Arkansas,  ^e  chairman 


of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  possibility  ex- 
amined of  combining  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Exirope  and 
Radio  Liberty  activities.  I  think,  in  view 
of  the  very  stringent  circumstances 
which  have  developed  in  our  budget,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  President's  very 
pointed,  I  thought,  reference  to  congres- 
sional irresponsibility  in  the  field  of  leg- 
islation and  especially  in  the  control  of 
Inflation,  which  he  laid  upon  our  door 
yesterday  with  considerable  force,  per- 
haps the  committee  and  the  Senate  would 
be  inclined  to  consider  a  move  which 
should  result  in  the  saving  of  $50  million 
which  I  feel  is  being  wasted  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  burden 
the  Senate  with  a  recounting  of  all  the 
history,  but  I  will  say  briefly  that  this 
program  is  simply  a  remnant  of  the  cold 
war.  It  was  begun  by  the  CIA  in  the  days 
of  the  hot  war.  the  Stalin  era.  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cold  war.  in  the  McCarthy 
era.  in  which  we.  with  great  justification, 
were  much  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
EiiTope  and  d6tente  with  the  Eastern 
Europeans  and  Russians.  It  was  a  period 
of  great  tension  and  concern.  We  were 
engaged  in  a  hot  war  in  Korea.  All  of  this 
made  for  the  justification  for  this  kind 
of  cold  war  effort.  It  was  created  by  the 
CIA  on  the  pretense  that  it  was  an  in- 
dependent, privately  founded  founda- 
tion. 

Through  the  CIA.  we  have  spent  prac- 
tically $500  million.  It  is  between  $450 
million  and  $500  million  of  public  funds, 
all  of  it  during  a  period  when  it  was 
thought  by  the  pubUc  that  the  programs 
were  privately  financed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  has  said. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  funding  of  this 
program  comes  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  appropriations  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman. 

I  have  been  disturbed  for  a  long  time 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  need  for  this 
kind  of  program  today. 

I  might  point  out  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  rather  sad  paradox.  At  the  time 
when  President  Nixon  visited  Russia,  he 
spoke  to  the  Riissian  people,  at  his  re- 
quest, by  television.  At  the  same  time 
these  programs  were  sending  propaganda 
to  the  Russian  people,  the  President  was 
trying  to  convince  them  how  much  we 
would  like  to  get  together. 

We  are  seeking  to  have  a  detente  with 
those  people  because  of  the  problem  of 
the  nuclear  threat.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
the  American  taxpayers  are  financing 
a  program  which  is  doing  diametrically 
the  opposite.  I  say,  frankly,  that  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  promote  a  detente,  this 
is  one  of  the  first  programs  that  should 
go.  I  do  not  think  it  accomplishes  a  great 
deal.  There  was  a  purpose  for  it  right 
after  World  War  n,  and  when  we  had 
the  tremendous  difficulties  of  the  cold 
war.  There  was  a  retison  to  make  other 
people  understand  exactly  the  quality  of 
leadership  which  they  had.  But  now  it 


strikes  me  that  we  are  sticking  otu*  necks 
in  other  people's  business  at  tremendous 
expense  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

These  programs  serve  no  purpose.  We 
are  cutting  down  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  oiu"  own  country.  We  are  closing 
down  bases.  We  have  high  unemploy- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  American 
taxpayer  alone  is  supporting  these  pro- 
grams. Our  cost  is  high  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  for  foreign  nationals  3  to  1. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Much  more  than 
that — about  9  to  1. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
that  much  for  the  operations  in  Europe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  it  is  costing 
too  much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  told— and  I  think 
the  information  is  correct — that  the  cur- 
rency with  the  highest  integrity  in  Eu- 
rope is  the  deutschmark.  In  the  same 
coimtry  the  American  dollar  is  in  troube. 

I  am  not  sajring  that  we  should  ex- 
tricate ourselves  entirely.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  program  is  absolutely 
imnecessary.  But  even  if  it  has  merit,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  funding  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  or  Radio  Liberty,  I  say  it  is  also 
the  concern  of  the  European  alliance. 
Why  should  they  not  support  Radio  Free 
Europe?  Why  should  we  be  the  sole  sup- 
port? Why  should  we  play  Santa  Claus? 
Why  should  we  alone  support  the  cold 
war? 

Some  government  ofBcials  want  to 
eliminate  economic  development.  Some 
oppose  a  consumers'  council.  Some  do  not 
want  a  national  health  program.  Some 
things  get  low  priority  because  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  said  only  yes- 
terday that  they  cause  inflation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  are  spending  $50 
million  on  a  program  that  I  say  very 
frankly  is  useless. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Islsmd  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  this  speech  several  times  before.  I 
think  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
prolong  my  speech. 

We  have  to  tighten  our  belts.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fronm  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  majority  leader,  has 
been  trying  for  the  longest  time  to  call 
back  some  of  our  troops  from  Europe.  We 
are  the  only  one  of  the  14  nations  in  the 
NATO  complex  that  has  lived  up  to  our 
commitments.  All  the  other  countries 
have  not.  Yet  we  have  Secretaries  of 
State  coming  before  our  committee  and 
telling  us  of  the  troubles  that  they  are 
experiencing.  When  are  we  going  to  talk 
about  the  troubles  in  America?  We  have 
an  African  desk.  South  American  desks, 
and  many  other  desks.  I  think  that  It  is 
about  time  that  we  have  an  American 
desk  in  the  State  Department.  If  we 
cannot  eliminate  the  authorization,  we 
ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  reduce  it.  If 
the  other  governments  think  it  is  essen- 
tial, they  should  pay  for  it  in  part. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said.  He  has  said  it  so 


logically  and  so  clearly  that  I  do  not 
think  much  more  needs  to  be  said. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  that 
some  of  these  stations  are  broadcasting 
in  Yiddish.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
BBC  cannot  broadcast  in  Yiddish.  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  if 
that  Is  determined  to  be  an  all-impor- 
tant factor.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
VOA  cannot  transmit  this  programing. 
All  they  need  is  one  or  more  Yiddish 
commentators.  Any  broadcasting  service 
can  do  that. 

It  is  maintained  that  there  is  some- 
thing unique  to  this  particular  operation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  claim  is  without 
foundation.  The  Senator  says  that  the 
cost  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  14  Air  Force 
planes.  It  is  still  more  than  $50  million.  It 
means  that  there  is  slightly  more  thtui 
$50  million  going  down  the  drain  for  no 
useful  purpose.  It  is  a  duplication.  It  is 
being  done  by  va  and  by  many  other 
countries. 

The  article  which  I  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Kaiser,  the  correspondent  from  Moscow, 
states: 

One  Russian  who  depends  on  foreign  radio 
for  bis  news  of  the  world  suggested  the  other 
day  that  for  Moscow  Intellectuals,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation's  Russian  service  Is 
by  far  the  most  popular.  He  ranked  the  West 
Qerm&n  radio  second,  the  Voice  of  America 
third,  and  Radio  Liberty  fourth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  article  further 
states: 

The  situation  Is  slmUlar  In  East  Europe. 
No  doubt,  RPE  (which  broadcasts  only  to  the 
satellites,  leaving  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Radio  Lib- 
erty) has  a  big  audience  in  the  region.  But 
inteUectuals  seem  to  like  the  BBC  better.  In 
Hungary,  Austrian  stations  have  enormous 
audiences.  In  Poland,  Oerman  stations  at- 
tract tbosuands  of  listeners.  The  VOA  Is  pc^- 
ular  everywhere. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  because  they 
think  a  little  is  good,  three  or  four  times 
as  much  is  better. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  the  popularity  of  the  programs. 
After  all,  even  the  Watergate  hearings 
are  popular.  But  when  they  came  before 
our  committee,  I  asked  the  representative 
of  these  agencies  what  they  were  broad- 
casting. He  said  that  it  concerns  what 
is  happening  in  our  national  news. 

Then  later  I  said:  "You  are  talking 
about  corruption  in  government  and  in 
the  Watergate  afftur.  Why  do  we  spend 
American  dollars  to  tell  the  people  in 
Moscow  that  someone  in  the  White  House 
is  going  to  be  indicted?  Let  them  find 
that  out  with  their  own  money.  Why 
should  we  use  our  money  to  tell  them?" 

That  is  the  point.  Any  time  one  picks 
up  a  newspaper  he  can  read  all  about 
this.  Everything  is  rather  critical.  This 
morning  the  President  is  critical  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Congress  is  critical  of  the 
President.  Everybody  is  critical  of  every- 
body else.  And  to  tell  people  on  the  VOA 
about  these  matters  is  a  waste  of  our 
money.  What  have  we  accomplished  with 
our  money? 


At  the  same  time  we  have  people  walk- 
ing the  streets,  malnutrition  in  this  coun- 
try, and  babies  begging  for  food.  No  one 
pays  any  attention.  But  we  want  the  in- 
tellectuals in  Moscow  to  loiow  that  there 
is  corruption  in  America.  If  that  is  not 
idiotic,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  says  it  correctly.  It  is  idiotic. 
And  it  is  three  times  idiotic  to  do  it  three 
times. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  tried 
my  best  to  restrict  these  other  propa- 
ganda agencies.  I  think  that  they  are 
obsolete.  And  the  argument  that  the 
Russians  and  the  others  have  trans- 
mitted these  propaganda  programs  to 
America  has  no  real  merit.  I  do  not  know 
anyone  who  has  any  faith  in  that  argu- 
ment except  perhaps  a  few.  There  are 
perhaps  a  few  of  what  they  call  the  ham 
radio  operators.  There  may  be  a  few  hun- 
dred or  a  few  thousand  shortwave  re- 
ceivers in  this  country.  It  is  a  very  small 
number  indeed. 

So,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  expressed  eloquently  what  he 
thinks  about  the  justification  for  con- 
tinuing this  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last  year,  we 
thought  we  were  on  the  verge  of  discon- 
tinuing this.  However,  it  was  given  a  new 
lease  on  life. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  All  the  Senator's 
time  remaining  on  the  motion  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  could  use 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arlcansas  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  decide 
whether  we  want  to  go  ahead  with  a 
$50  million  program  and  with  the  in- 
crease included  in  the  committee  bill 
which  gives  every  indication  of  contin- 
uing to  be  a  permsment  program. 

Heret,ofore  we  have  gone  on  with  it 
from  year  to  year.  But  here  we  are  set- 
ting up  a  special  structure  with  an  inde- 
pendent board — of  course,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government;  it  will  not 
be  completely  independent,  but  funded 
entirely  by  Government  funds.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  create  a  new  program  that  I 
would  estimate  is  intended  to  last  for  at 
least  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  such  time  as  may 
be  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  15  minutes  on  the 
motion  on  each  side,  and  2  hours  on  the 
biU? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WIU  the  Senator 
use  his  microphone?  I  do  not  believe  the 
Chair  hears  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  I  did  not  think  of 
this  modem  equipment. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  is  15  min- 
utes' time  on  each  side  for  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


TTie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  2  hours  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  each 
side. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  on  the  motion  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  if  that  is  not  enough, 
I  will  yield  him  more  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  nilnols  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  to  recommit 
would,  in  my  judgment,  serve  absolutely 
no  purpose  whatsoever.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  intention  of  the  admin- 
istration to  press  forward  with  this  bill, 
and  it  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  ask  that  it  be 
put  on  the  calendar  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  feel,  with  a  vote  of  13  to  3 
when  it  was  voted  out  to  the  floor  before, 
with  no  new  facts  involved,  it  would  be 
readily  reported  back. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator.  I  would  like  to  yield  on 
the  Senator's  own  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  from  my 
own  time  on  the  bill,  only  to  make  the 
comment  that  while  the  bill  was  reported 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  3,  the  sentiment  of 
the  committee  on  the  funding  proposal 
was  more  like  9  to  6— the  Senators  from 
Missouri,  Montana,  Idaho,  Vermont,  New 
Jersey,  and  myself.  So  it  is  not  all  that 
onesided. 

This  committee  has  been  closely  di- 
vided on  the  merits  of  this  measure  for 
quite  a  long  time.  The  vote  of  13  to  3 
was  simply  to  have  the  Senate  do  its  will, 
but  on  the  merits  of  our  funding  it 
alone,  I  certainly  would  not  say  it  is 
13  to  3. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  the  addition  of 
Senator  Bkall,  we  now  have  36  Sena- 
tors who  are  cosponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  would  think  we  have  gone  through 
the  committee  procedure  as  prescribed  by 
our  rules  and  regulations  and  prece- 
dents. We  have  had  adequate  public 
hearings  for  the  purposes ;  witnesses  have 
been  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  We 
have  debated  the  issue  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  any  amendments  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
wishes  to  offer  should  be  voted  up  or 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
to  just  send  it  back  to  the  same  commit- 
tee that  has  already  debated  the  matter 
and  held  hearings  would  not  be  in  the 
spirit  of  flnishing  up  and  cleaning  the 
calendar  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
other  urgent  business,  and  ultimately 
and  finally  come  to  the  end  of  this  par- 
ticular session. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  it  has  been  stated  by  those  who 
are  supporting  the  reconunittal  of  the  bill 
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that  the  functions  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  could  be  taken  over 
by  the  Voice  of  America. 

I  think  you  could  do  tdmost  anything 
if  you  wanted  to  do  it  I  do  not  know  why 
General  Motors  has  to  have  plants  for 
Cadillac,  Buick,  Chevrolet,  and  Pontiac. 
Why  not  make  them  all  in  the  same 
plant?  They  are  all  automobile  plants, 
after  all. 

But  General  Motors  does  not  make 
Cadillacs  in  the  Chevrolet  plant,  because 
the  Cadillac  is  designed  for  a  different 
purpose  and  a  different  market;  and  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  more  ridicxiloiis 
than  to  put  in  the  Voice  of  America  and 
all  of  its  facilities  the  highly  specialized 
concentrated  technique  and  expertise 
that  has  been  developied  over  a  period  of 
several  decades  by  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  Their  purpose  is  en- 
tirely different. 

In  the  second  place,  by  so  doing  we 
would  defeat  the  very  spirit  and  intent  of 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  wishes  to  accomplish: 
Namely,  to  have  more  people  £uid  more 
governments  share  in  the  expense  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  government  con- 
tributing to  the  Voice  of  America.  We 
have  on  the  desk  here  a  list  of  all  con- 
tributors to  Radio  Free  Europe  over  pre- 
vious years  that  have  contributed  $500 
or  more,  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  contributed  less  than  $500. 
Contributions  in  1971  were  $1,459,000 
from  these  independent  private  sources, 
in  the  calendar  year  1972  $1,102,000;  and 
so  far  this  year,  as  of  August  28,  $375,886. 

If  we  consolidated  this  operation  in 
Voice  of  America,  I  cannot  see  why  any 
of  them  would  contribute  to  Voice  of 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator.  I 
know,  is  a  very  successful  industrialist. 
His  comparison  intrigues  me.  Just  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  Cadillac  and 
a  Chevrolet? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  true  that  they  both 
move  people,  but  very  many  people  in  this 
country  would  not  dream  of  buying  a 
Chevrolet,  and  others  would  not  dream  of 
buying  a  Cadillac. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  they  aU  serve 
the  same  purpose,  to  move  people. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then  why  not  say  just 
make  one  car  in  America? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  what  is  wrong 
with  that  idea?  Except  that 

Mr.  PERCY.  Have  them  all  made  by 
the  Government.  That  would  be.  by  some 
contentions,  more  eflQcient.  The  only 
problem  is  that  the  countries  that  do  that 
are  the  most  backward  countries  in  the 
world,  the  Communist  coimtries.  They 
are  now  taking  oiu-  techniques  and  ask- 
ing us  to  open  up  our  factories  and  tech- 
nology, because  they  have  failed  so  mis- 
erably in  meeting  human  needs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  why  not^tum 
over  Radio  PYee  Europe  to  private  enter- 
prise? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Why  not  turn  over  the 
Voice  of  America? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  all  for  that.  I 
would  be  glad  to.  The  Senator  and  those 
who^are  his  views  are  the  obstacle  to 


my  doing  that.  They  axe  the  obstacle 
to  my  discontinuing  this  superfluous  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
function  more  necessary  and  more  use- 
ful than  having  a  voice  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  tell  what  it  is  doing 
abroad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  two  voices. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  suppose  you  could  be 

more  efiQcient,  cut  out  all  advertising  for 
all  automobile  companies,  and  build  it 
right  into  the  product;  but  for  some 
reason  this  is  a  system  that  really  works, 
and  even  the  Communist  countries  are 
now  starting  to  get  billboards  and  ad- 
vertising, because  they  realize  that  cre- 
ating a  desire  and  reporting  information 
about  product  lines  is  a  necessary  pwirt 
of  their  identification.  It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  tell  the  story  of  the  United  States 
of  America  all  over  the  world  in  VGA, 
by  doing  a  specialized  job,  by  present- 
ing an  c^portunity  to  create  pressure 
for  liberalizing  forces  in  Communist 
coimtries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  further?  Mr.  Arthur  Cox.  a  very 
distinguished  man  and  former  high  oflB- 
cial  in  the  CIA,  makes  the  pomt,  and  I 
agree  with  him — I  will  read  one  para- 
graph in  a  letter  I  received  from  him 
dated  Augiist  14.  He  says: 

The  U.S.  Government  has  for  years  pur- 
sued a  poUcy  of  evolution  rather  than  lib- 
eration towards  Eastern  Europe.  However, 
the  continuing  broadcasts  of  the  "freedom 
radios"  give  the  "hawks"  among  Eastern 
Ehiropean  communists  an  argrument  for  con- 
tinuing repression  and  tight  controls.  Those 
East  European  leaders  supjxsrtlng  an  evolv- 
ing relaxation  permitting  greater  freedom 
for  the  people  are  blocked  by  the  arguments 
of  the  "hawks"  that  the  tJ.S.  and  West  Ger- 
many are  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  East 
European  regimes  because  emigres,  with  U.S. 
backing,  are  still  broadcasting  from  Ger- 
many. I 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  very  persuasive. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
then  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  might  say.  by  way 
of  further  qualification,  that  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Cox  was  an  important  official  in  the 
CIA  in  charge  of  these  radios,  in  the 
1950's.  I  shall  put  the  whole  letter  in  the 
Record  later.  In  the  beginning,  he  said, 
there  was  justification;  but  the  import 
of  his  letter  is  that  there  is  no  longer 
justification  for  these  radios,  that  they 
simply  tend  to  keep  alive  the  repression 
which  we  all  deplore  and  the  Senator 
says  he  deplores.  They  have  just  the 
opposite  effect  of  the  liberalization 
which  the  Senator  says  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator cited  one  source  which  stands  as  a 
lone  voice 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  the  wilderness,  where 
we  have  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  that. 
I  know  of  two  voices. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Which  shows  exactly  the 
contrary.  Including  one  courageous  voice, 
by  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Moscow,  a  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  say,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 


that  the  only  liberalizing  force  in  Russia, 
the  only  freedom  for  civil  liberty  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  Radio  Liberty. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  and  then  I  have  promised  that  I 
would  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckuy),  who  has 
been  patiently  waiting. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
whom  did  you  say  the  letter  was  from, 
dated  August  14? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Arthur  M.  Cox.  He 
used  to  be  in  the  CIA. 

Mr.  COOK.  Oh.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  Arthur  Krock. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  welcome  to  see  the  whole 
letter.  I  was  going  to  put  it  in  the  Rscoao. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  is  aU  right.  I  thanki 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
totally  with  the  position  that  the  motion 
to  recommit,  which  is  the  specific  mat- 
ter at  this  moment,  is  superfiuous.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  Member  of  this  body  has 
long  since  made  up  his  mind,  after  very 
careful  analysis  and  from  all  available 
information,  as  to  the  value  he  puts  on 
our  continuing  ability  to  communicate, 
not  propaganda  but  the  truth  to  the 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  believe  that  to  recommit  would 
merely  be  stalling  and  would  be  a  delay- 
ing tactic.  We  should  vote  today  on  It. 
We  should  vote  the  bill  up  or  down  with 
or  without  amendments. 

We  heard  earlier  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  the  phrase — "remnant 
of  the  cold  war."  Perhai>s,  at  one  point, 
when  these  stations  were  first  inaugu- 
rated and  we  did  have  a  cold  war,  these 
"cold-war"  needs,  necessities,  feelings, 
and  motivations  were  at  the  heart.  But 
now,  as  we  move  into  a  new  era,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  programs  of  these  sta- 
tions continue  to  serve  an  equally  valid, 
in  fact,  a  more  essential  need  today  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

One  thing  that  has  struck  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  Conference  for  Euro- 
pean Security  and  Cooperation  has  been 
the  total  dedication  by  the  leaders  of 
Western  European  countries  to  the  prop- 
osition that  long-term  cooperation  be- 
tween East  and  West  can  only  be  assured 
if  there  is  genuine  communication  among 
people,  and  ideas,  across  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. We  cannot  assure  ourselves  of  the 
goodwill  and  understanding  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  unless  they  have 
the  information  on  the  basis  of  which 
to  have  informed  opinions.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  demonstrated  so 
carefully  and  so  clearly,  the  only  source 
of  reliable  Information  that  is  available 
to  people  living  in  these  regimes  is  the 
information  which  Is  broadcast  from 
without  their  own  countries.  This  is  es- 
sential to  their  understanding  and, 
therefore,  essential  to  stability  in  the 
world. 

To  my  mind,  an  attempt  to  save  $50 
million  in  this  particular  area  would  be 
as  shortsighted  a  means  of  saving  money 
as  can  be  Imstgined. 

The   distinguished   chairman   showed 
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he  once  wanted  such  expenditures  before 
by  saying: 

I  do  not  Icnow  whether  we  can  Influenca 
Busslan  public  (pinion  and  strengthen  it  as 
a  brake  against  dangerous  and  adventiirous 
policies,  but  I  believe  that  we  must  try  to 
do  this  as  a  matter  of  responslbUity  not  to 
the  RuBslana  but  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  have 
seen  to  recent  years  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  body  of  opinion  in  Russia 
cmd    in    other    coimtries    in    Eastern 
Europe,  even  under  the  harsh  regimes 
that  exist  In  those  countries,  and  that 
public  opmion  does  have  its  influence. 
I  urge  that  the  motion  be  voted  down. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  be.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee.  If  I  thought  we  could   do 
better,  I  would  vote  to  recommit  the  bill. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  we  can,  and  for 
this  reason:   Anything  we  can  do  now 
to  weave  in  together  the  VOA  and  these 
other  operations  which  we  will  be  fi- 
nancing by  this  bill,  we  can  do  as  well, 
if  not  better,  once  the  policy  is  laid  down 
that  we  want  the  operations.  This  is 
what  the  Senate  will  pass  on,  that    it 
wants  the  operations.  Then  we  can  de- 
termine the  methodology   in  its  most 
efficient  form. 

That  question  is  what  we  are  really 
to  decide  on  and  to  act  on.  We  acted  on 
it  in  committee,  so  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  act  on  it  here. 

There  is  an  old  adage  in  business,  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  had 
enormous  experience,  which  says  that. 
"Any  answer  is  better  than  no  answer." 
So,  let  us  answer  it  yes  or  no.  I  think 
we  should  answer  it  yes,  and  will  so  vote. 
But  let  us  answer  it  and  then  we  will 
have  the  policy  laid  down. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  have 
talked  with  the  dissidents  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  with  many  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  emerges  very  clearly  from 
everything  they  say  in  these  unbeliev- 
ably deplorable  and  repressive  condi- 
tions xmder  which  they  voice  their  dis- 
sent, it  is  the  fact  that  they  were  only 
given  heart,  they  were  only  able  to 
malntam  what  they  are  domg  at  such 
tremendous  danger  to  themselves,  a 
danger  often  realized  by  being  con- 
demned to  psychiatric  wards — which 
Is  worse  than  death  for  an  intel- 
lectual—by exiling  their  famUies.  their 
kin,  their  friends— exiling  and  ostra- 
cizing them,  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  part  of  the  world  which  is  free 
they  can  hear  and  know  is  with  them. 

As  I  understand  the  thrust  of  the  bill, 
it  is  to  make  that  as  clear  as  possible  to 
as  many  people  as  it  is  possible  to  get  to 
listen  within  the  Communist  coimtries 
and  m  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  that  is  an  Indispensable  con- 
tribution and  that  if  we  needed  any  con- 
firmation, there  is  Sakharov.  an  abso- 
lute hero  in  any  of  the  annals  ever  to  be 
written  for  this  world.  He  is  a  total  argu- 
ment for  that  confirmation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  for  his  fine 


comments.  I  should  like  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER)  who  I  think  can  add 
a  great  deal  to  this  debate,  but  would 
delay  for  one  moment  to  address  a  com- 
ment to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  concur  with  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said.  He  knows  how  to 
destroy  morale,  that  we  simply  cannot 
operate  efficiently  if  always  hanging  in 
the  balance  is  the  fact  that  we  wlU  give 
the  ax  to  an  organization.  How  do  we 
keep  people?  How  do  we  attract  them? 
We  should  flsh  or  cut  bait  on  this,  and 
vote  it  up  or  down.  If  we  want  to  vote  it 
down,  then  let  us  do  it.  Let  us  liquidate 
it.  But  do  not  fool  around  or  play  around 
with  it  in  the  way  we  have  been  doing  it. 
To  send  it  back  to  committee  would  be 
doing  just  that. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  we  would  be  able 
to  get  contribuUons.  the  kind  of  contri- 
butions the  distinguished  chairman  has 
asked  for  and  wants,  and  I  would  like 
to  see,  if  we  insist  on  putting  it  on  the 
gulllothie  block  and  subjecthig  it  to  that. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  wanting 
to  turn  it  over  to  the  VOA  when  he  knows 
and  sees  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  done 
to  turn — I  think  turn — his  own  words. 

In  an  article  published  to  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  on  September  5, 
1973.  entitled  "Soviet  Book  Edition  Mis- 
translates Pulbrighfs  Plain  Meaning," 
written  by  Paul  Wohl,  he  writes : 

In  an  attack  on  the  Voice  of  America, 
Pravda's  commenutor,  Yury  A.  Zhiikov,  has 
warned  Soviet  audiences  against  writing  to 
the  VOA  lest  the  writers'  addresses  be  used 
for  conspiratorial  purposes. 

To  buttress  his  onslaught  on  VOA  Mr 
Zhukov  quoted  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  ... 

He  is  not  attacking  Radio  Liberty,  it 
is  the  VOA: 

As  having  written  that  "these  broadcasts 
are  a  part  of  a  system  of  lies  and  deception 
and  conspiracy." 

What  piuiTose,  then,  would  be  used  by 
taktog  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  which  are  respected  voices,  and 
turning  them  over  to  an  organization 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  said  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  called,  the  VOA 

A  system  of  lies,  deception,  and  con- 
spiracy. 

The  author,  Paul  Wohl,  points  out  that 
he  has  researched  the  writings  of  Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT,  articles  m  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  in  the  book  "The  Arrogance 
of  Power."  frMn  which  he  is  quoted  fre- 
quently in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  he  finds  no 
such  statement  of  any  kind.  But  the 
Soviets  choose  to  use  that  kind  of  mis- 
representation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SovncT  Book  Edition  Mistranslates 

FULBRIGHT'S    PLAIN    MEANING 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 
In   an   attack   on   the   Voice  of  America, 
Pravda's  commentator,  Yury  A.  Zhukov.  has 
warned  Soviet  audiences  against  writing  to 
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the  VOA  lest  the  writers'  addresses  be  used 
for  conspiratorial  purposes. 

To  buttress  his  onslaught  on  VOA  Mr 
Zhukov  quoted  Sen.  J.  w.  Pulbrlght  as  hav- 
ing written  that  "these  broadcasts  are  a  part 
of  a  system  of  lies  and  deception  and  con- 
spiracy." 

One  finds  this  sentence  neither  in  Sena- 
tor Fulbrlghfs  recent  articles  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  nor  In  his  book  "The  Arrogance 
of  Power,"  which  U  frequently  quoted  in  the 
U.S5.R. 

Mr.  Zhukov  must  have  thought  of  Lenin's 
statement  "Left-wing  Communism  and  In- 
fantile Disorder."  a  pamphlet  published  m 
1920,  where  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  repub- 
lic advises  his  party  "to  resort  to  aU  sorts  of 
tricks,  ruses,  illegal  methods,  reticences,  con- 
cealment of  truth.  .  .  ." 

Lenin's  advice  has  been  foUowed  to  the 
letter  In  the  Russian  edition  of  Senator  Pul- 
brighfs book  published  In  1967  by  the  Soviet 
Institute  of  International  Relations. 

As  one  opens  the  book,  there  Is  a  facslmUe 
of  the  title  of  the  American  edition  and 
opposite  It  an  exact  Russian  transUtlon. 
This  must  have  been  done  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Russian  edition  is  Iden- 
tical to  the  original.  But  it  is  not. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  changes  in 
substance  by  means  of  omissions,  apparently 
deliberate  mlstransUtlons.  The  distortions 
cover  almost  every  aspect  of  Mr.  Pulbrighfs 
presentation. 

A  comparison  of  the  Russian  and  American 
texts  by  a  reputable  scholar  shows  that 
everything  considered  to  be  damaging  to 
basic  Soviet  Ideology  or  opposing  Soviet  in- 
terpretation of  International  events  or  which 
touches  upon  Soviet  difficulties  with  Its  aUles 
In  Eastern  Europe  has  been  omitted. 

Any  expression  of  hope  that  "the  American 
Idea  can  be  revitalized,"  that  "efforts  to  en- 
courage Communist  Imltetlon  of  our  mor« 
sensible  attitudes"  could  succeed,  or  that 
Ideological  barriers  could  be  expected  to 
erode  Is  missing. 

Direct  or  Indirect  criticism  of  Communist 
weaknesses  has  fallen  victim  to  the  censor's 
scissors. 

Here  are  a  few  distortions  of  Senator  Pul- 
brighfs book  chosen  at  random: 

On  page  80  of  the  American  edition.  Sena- 
tor Pulbrlght  wrote,  "Stalinism  had  many 
of  the  worst  features  of  Hltlerlsm."  The  sen- 
tence was  omitted  In  the  Russian  edition- 
^  On  page  248,  Senator  Pulbrlght  wrote  about 
"men  .  .  .  who  confuse  power  with  virtue 
who  believe  in  some  cause  without  doubt 
and  practice  their  beliefs  without  scruple. 
Prom  Robespierre  to  Stalin.  .  .  ."  he  wrote, 
"they  have  been  the  extreme  practitioners 
of  power — extreme,  indeed,  in  a  way  that 
.  .  .  hopefully  never  wlU  be  known  in  Amer- 
ica." 

In  the  Russian  edition  the  passage  ends 
with  the  words,  "without  doubt." 

On  page  104,  Senator  Pulbrlght  wrote,  "The 
Eastern  European  governments  have  demon- 
strated that  .  .  .  they  stUl  wUh  to  free 
themselves  as  much  as  they  can  and  as  much 
as  they  dare  from  the  overbearing  power  of 
Russia." 

This  sentence  has  been  omitted. 

On  pages  121-122,  where  Senator  Pulbrlght 
deals  with  Soviet  restraint  with  respect  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  he  wrote,  "my  feeling 
about  the  matter  U  thut  the  Russians  are 
frightened  of  us." 

The  whole  passage  was  omitted. 

Senator  Pulbrighfs  presentation  of  the 
causes  of  the  Korean  war  was  removed  by  the 
censor.  In  a  foreword  to  the  Russian  edi- 
tion. Sen.  Pulbrlght  Is  accused  of  having 
"taken  his  Interpretation  from  the  arsenal 
of  the  cold  war." 

pn  page  108,  Senator  Pulbrlght,  discussing 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  Vietnam  war  wrote,  "Whatever  the  fault 
may  be  on  our  side,  the  greater  faults  have 
been  with  the  Communists,  who  have  in- 
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deed  betrayed  agreements,  subverted  un- 
offending governments,  and  generally  done  a 
great  deal  to  provoke  our  hostility." 

The  passage  Is  m<«««"g  from  the  Russian 
text. 

Also  omitted  Is  Senator  Pulbrlghfs  dis- 
cussion of  "building  bridges  between  the 
Ckjmmunlst  and  the  non-Communist  world." 

WhUe  the  Soviets  are  hypersensitive  to  the 
faintest  criticism  of  their  system  and  policy, 
they  find  It  In  order  to  flay,  as  did  Mr.  Zhu- 
kov  in  his  broadcasts  of  Aug.  18,  the  "nega- 
tive activity"  of  "the  Radio  Center  Voice  of 
America,  which  has  112  transmitters  and 
broadcasts  from  morning  to  evening 
throughout  the  world." 

The  Soviets  have  more  transmitters  and 
are  on  the  air  In  84  languages  for  a  total  of 
approximately  1.900  program  hours  (as 
against  884  program  hoiirs  of  the  Voice  of 
America),  not  counting  East  European 
broadcasts.  But  with  the  Russians  what  is 
"sauce  for  the  g«»^"  apparently  is  not 
"sauce  lor  the  gander." 

Moscow's  English,  Spanish,  and  other  lor- 
eign-language  programs  beamed  to  the  VS. 
for  Instance,  constantly  solicit  letters  from 
American  listeners,  as  do  Soviet  periodicals. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  tiie  Senator  from  Illinois  and  others 
who  see  absolutely  no  sense  in  sending 
this  bill  back  to  conunittee.  I  agree  that 
the  time  has  come  to  decide  on  it. 
Either  we  vote  it  up  or  we  vote  it  down. 
Why  should  we,  in  a  period  when  we  are 
actually,  for  a  change,  beginning  to  over- 
work ourselves,  stretch  work  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation? 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  body 
has  devoted  as  much  time  as  this  Sena- 
tor has  to  the  subject  of  communica- 
tions. It  has  been  a  hobby  of  mine  since 
I  was  12  years  old. 

Anyone  who  says  that  there  is  no 
broadcast  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  or  any 
other  coimtry  opposed  to  freedom  and 
opposed  to  the  United  States  just  does 
not  understand  the  whole  subject.  In 
fact,  they  pretty  well  dominate  the  fre- 
quency conventions  that  are  held  at  ir- 
regular times,  one  of  which  we  fear  is 
coming  up. 

They  control  the  allocation  of  frequen- 
cies, and  we  are  losing  in  this  field. 

For  this  body  to  arbitrarUy  give  up  a 
good  weapon  against  slavery  is  difficult— 
almost  impossible— for  me  to  under- 
stand. I  listen  to  Radio  Moscow  and  to 
broadcasts  from  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  .„  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  2  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Is 
that  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  At  the  same  time 
that  these  countries,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  broadcasting — not  directly 
against  the  United  States,  but  certainly 
in  an  indirect  way,  such  as  encouraging 
the  oil  producing  countries  not  to  do 
business  with  the  United  States  and  so 
forth they  deny  the  freedom  of  com- 
munication in  their  own  countries. 

People  such  as  myself — who  can  clas- 
stfy  liimself  as  a  radio  amateur,  and  we 
have  himdreds  of  thousands  of  them  in 
this  country  and  millions  in  the  world — 


find  it  impossible  to  talk  with  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  unless  they  do 
it  in  a  surreptitious  way.  and  they  can 
get  in  trouble  by  doing  so.  I  can  say  to 
this  body  that  we  think  we  do  a  great 
deal  of  worit  on  Radio  Free  Europe,  but 
the  Soviets  are  doing  at  least  10  times 
as  much  as  we  are — and  I  believe  not  as 
effectively,  thank  goodness. 

I  have  one  question  I  wish  to  raise 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  We  be- 
lieve the  Soviet  people  are  beginning  to 
have  a  bigger  impact  on  their  govern- 
ment. We  are  beginning  to  see  their  gov- 
ernment willing  to  talk  to  us.  I  hold  that 
talk  \&  a  great  deal  better  and  cheaper 
than  WEU-.  More  and  more,  we  ase  begin- 
ning to  hear  the  word  "detente."  I  do  not 
agree  that  we  have  reached  that  point 
yet,  but  there  is  some  reason  why  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  beginning 
to  have  an  effect  upon  their  leaders.  I 
believe  Radio  Free  Europe  has  provided 
as  much  of  that  stimulus  as  anythmg 
else. 

The  Russian  worker  is  beginning  to 
wonder  why  an  American  can  buy  a  pair 
of  shoes  with  a  few  hours  of  labor  when 
it  takes  him  possibly  10  days  to  do  the 
same.  He  is  beginning  to  wonder  why 
the  American  worker  can  have  two  tele- 
vision sets  and  he  cannot  have  one.  TTiey 
are  beginning  to  wonder  why  we  can 
drive  cars  and  they  caimot. 

The  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
in  all  slave  countries,  will  change  when 
the  people  demand  it.  I  think  the  people 
are  beginning  to  demand  it  over  there, 
and  I  think  the  biggest  single  source  of 
that  demand  comes  from  the  continuing 
information  they  get  from  Radio  Free 
Europe. 

I  certainly  hope  we  defeat  the  motion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  no  one  has 
asked  for  further  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Until  such  time  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  re- 
turned from  the  White  House,  I  feel  that 
we  should  delay,  and  I  therefore  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  Senator  Fulbright,  we  can 
have  the  time  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  time  required  to  be  charged?  Has 
the  time  on  the  motion  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

on  the  motion  has  expired,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  been  granted  3 
minutes  which  have  not  been  used. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
ing time,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 


tion to  recommit.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  already 
have  voted  "yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Caroima 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong),  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  is  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  17. 
nays  69,  as  follows: 
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[No.  376  Leg.  1 

YEAS— 17 

Bible 

Fulbrlgbt 

McOovern 

Blden 

Oravel 

Idetcalf 

Church 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Long 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 69 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Allen 

Orlffln 

Packwood 

Bartlett 

Ourney 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Pell 

Beall 

Hart 

Percy 

Bellmen 

Haskell 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Scott.  Pa. 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Scott.  Va. 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Javits 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Roliert  C.  Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Biennis 

Chiles 

Matblas 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McClellan 

Taft 

cotton 

McCIure 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Domenicl 

Mondale 

WUliams 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Young 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Fannin 

Nelson 

PRESENT 

AND   OIVIHa   A 

LIVE   PAIR 

PREVIOUSLT  RECORDBD— 1 

Welcker 

for 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Abourezk 

Fong 

Moss 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Stevens . 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Tunney 

case 

Hughes 

Ervln 

Johnston 

So  Mr.  Fm.BiuGHT's  motion  to  recom- 
mit S.  1914  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  607)  to  amend 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  aunendment,  m  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill,  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sulltvan,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley. Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Stephens.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  J.  Willmm 
Stanton,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mrs.  Heckler, 
and  Mr.  Rousselot  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  sJso  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  8449)  to 
expand  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram by  substantially  increasing  limits 
of  coverage  and  total  amount  of  insur- 
ance authorized  to  be  outstanding  and 
by  requiring  known  flood-prone  commu- 
nities to  participate  in  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERREH? 
The  bill  (HJl.  8449)  to  expand  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  limits  of  coverage 
and  total  amount  of  insurance  author- 
ized to  be  outstanding  and  by  requiring 
known  flood-prone  communities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  w£is  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  AfTalrs. 


BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  1914)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  to  authorize 
the  continuation  of  assistance  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  wish  to  move 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  move  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  En  bloc? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  en  bloc. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Is 
my  amendment  now  in  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's floor  amendment  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  431  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  sissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Amendment  No .  43 1  is  as  follows : 
(c)  Commencing  July  1,  1974.  grants  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  shaU 
not  exceed  at  any  time  during  any  fiscal 
year  50  per  centum  of  the  expenses  Incurred 
by  that  radio  during  that  fiscal  year  at  the 
time  any  grant  is  to  be  made  to  that  radio. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  a  great  deal  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  in  a  debate  during  which  po- 
sitions already  heard  many  times  are 
recited  again  at  length.  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  therefore  to  a  few  brief  points. 

I  would  simply  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  we  consider  Radio  PYee  Eu- 
rope/Radio Liberty  legislation,  that  it  Is 
useful  to  look  upon  these  international 
broadcasting  activities  from  two  per- 
spectives: an  economic  perspective  and 
a  political  policy  perspective. 

From  the  economic  perspective,  It  is 
relevant  to  ask  how  much  we  are  spend- 
ing on  our  various  worldwide  broadcast- 
ing activities,  whether  we  are  performing 
this  job  efficiently,  and  whether — in  light 
of  the  radio  broadcasts  of  other  responsi- 
ble Western  government  stations — we 
are  engaging  m  activities  which  are  re- 
dundant. In  view  of  the  severe  economic 
and  monetary  problems  of  the  United 
states  today,  it  is  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility to  approve  of  expenditures  which 
exceed  what  is  necessary  to  get  a  worth- 
while job  done.  It  is  indeed  worthwhile 
to  promote  and  support  the  flow  of  ac- 
curate information  to  Eastern  Euro[>e 
and  the  Soviet  Union — and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, to  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  But 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  such  activities  are  performed 
efficiently  and  without  excess — with  a 
prudent  sense  of  the  many  other  de- 
mands being  made  upon  our  national 
Treasury. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
the  operations  wliich  we  are  considering 
today,  broadcast  into  Extern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  "Hiey  transmit  a  variety 
of  programing,  though  in  the  process 
they  do  give  special  emphasis  to  domestic 
developments  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  broadcast.  If  these  were  the  only  in- 
ternational radios  broadcasting  into  the 
Communist  countries  of  Europe,  the  case 
for  their  perpetuation  might  be  clearer. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  context.  The  Voice 
of  America  is  also  broadcasting  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  is  broadcast- 
ing into  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  official  West  German  sta- 
tion, Deutsche  Welle,  is  broadcasting 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  official  radio  of  France  is 
broadcasting  into  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Vatican  is  broad- 
casting into  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Even  Israel  is  broad- 
casting into  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe.  The  sum  total  of  these  and 
other  official  Western  government  trans- 
missions is  822  program-hours  each 
week — and  this  does  not  take  into 
account  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty.  So  the  so-called  freedom 
radios — Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 


Liberty — which  are  often  portrayed  as 
being  the  sole  lines  to  "truth"  and  the 
Western  World,  are  simply  two  radios 
among  many. 

All  of  these  radios — official  radios  and 
freedom  radios — broadcast  news  about 
international  events.  All  of  the  radios 
broadcast  some  news  about  internal 
events  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
broadcasting.  All  of  the  radios  have  a 
considerable  listenership,  although  under 
the  cricumstances,  precise  polling  data 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  We  must  rely  upon 
judgment  as  to  what  is  being  heard  and 
by  whom;  and  in  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  recent 
article  by  Robert  Kaiser,  the  able  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Impact  of  n.S.  Radio  Abroad 
(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

Moscow. — It  is  now  customary  to  hold  an 
annual  debate  in  Washington  about  Radio 
Free  Eiirope  and  Radio  Liberty,  two  products 
of  the  cold  war,  both  financed  for  years  by 
the  CIA,  which  broadcast  news  and  commen- 
tary to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  debate  Is  stirring.  If  somewhat  repetitive. 
The  stations'  defenders  Invoke  the  "right  to 
know"  and  other  good  causes;  their  op- 
ponents call  the  stations  outdated,  unneces- 
sary and  expensive. 

Prom  here,  neither  side's  arguments  sound 
very  persuasive.  The  proponents  sound  too 
enthusiastic,  and  the  opp>onents  too  cate- 
gorical. The  debate  seems  mired   in  slogans 

that  dont  really  apply  to  the  facts  of  life 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Those  who  defend  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Ftee  Etirope  trade  widely  on  the  notion 
that  these  are  the  only  stations  broadcastmg 
"the  truth"  to  citizens  of  the  Communist 
countries.  In  fact,  they  are  only  two  of  per- 
haps a  dozen  stations  and  probably  not  the 
most  popular  two. 

One  Russian  who  depends  on  foreign  radio 
for  bis  news  of  the  world  suggested  the  other 
day  that  for  Moscow  intellectuals,  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Corporation's  Russian  serv- 
ice Is  by  far  the  most  popular.  He  ranked  the 
West  Oerman  radio  second,  the  Voice  of 
America  third,  and  Radio  Liberty  fourth. 

The  situation  Is  similar  In  East  Europe.  No 
doubt,  RFE  (which  broadcasts  only  to  the 
satellites,  leaving  the  UB.SJI.  to  Radio  Lib- 
erty) has  a  big  audience  In  the  region.  But 
Intellectuals  seem  to  like  the  BBC  better. 
In  Hungary.  Austrian  stations  have  enor- 
mous audiences.  In  Poland.  Oerman  stations 
attract  thousands  of  listeners.  The  VOA  is 
popular  everywhere. 

The  latest  elatKirate  defense  of  RFE  and 
Radio  Liberty  comes  from  a  oonunlsslon  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Milton  S.  Elsenhower.  Its  report 
is  a  good  example  of  the  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  specific  Importance  of  RFE  and 
Radio  Liberty. 

The  committee  chose  "the  right  to  know" 
as  the  title  for  its  repwrt  and  proceeded  to 
credit  Liberty  and  RFE  with  virtually  every 
embarrassing  fact  to  penetrate  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  recent  years.  In  a  section  called  "Sam- 
ples of  Effectiveness,"  the  Elsenhower  com- 
mittee lists  14  instances  In  which.  It  says, 
these  two  stations  provided  news  or  Infor- 
mation that  Conununtst  media  were  trying  to 
bide  or  delay. 

One  of  the  examples  was  a  personal  testi- 
monial from  an  emigre.  The  13  others  were 
all  straightforward  news  stories  which  were 
broadcast  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  num- 
erous Western  stations,  from  the  BBC  to  Is- 
raeli radio. 

RFE  and  Radio  Liberty  stations  do  not  pro- 
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vide  an  Invaluable  broadcast  service.  They 
do  provide  news  and  opinion  that  differs 
vastly  from  the  official  line,  and  sometimes 
differs  from  the  BBC,  too.  To  the  extent  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  subsidize  multiple 
sources  of  Information  for  the  citizens  of 
Communist  countries,  the  stations  are  useful. 
Liberty  and  Free  Europe  devote  an  un- 
usual amount  of  attention  to  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  country  to  which  they  broad- 
cast. Other  stations  cover  domestic  stories 
In  the  Communist  countries,  but  RPE  and 
Liberty  Invest  a  great  part  of  their  resources 
m  this  effort.  They  maintain  large  research 
staffs  which  read  the  Communist  newspapers, 
monitor  radio  broadcasts  and  exploit  clan- 
destine sources  for  Information  that  might 
otherwise  pass  unnoted. 

This  research  contributes  to  their  broad- 
casts and  helps  scholars  and  Journalists  who 
are  trying  to  follow  Communist  affairs. 

But  the  difficulty— in  this  era  of  detente- 
is  that  both  stations  are  regarded  as  Im- 
placably hoetlle  In  the  Soviet  TTnlon  and  Its 
empire.  Pamfiii  as  it  may  be  to  acknowledge, 
this  reputation  was  well  earned.  For  years. 
Radio  Free  Europe  did  act  as  an  organ  for 
antl-govemment  and  antl-Communlst  forces 
that  hoped  to  overthrow  the  Conununlst 
regimes  In  Eastern  Europe.  RFE  did  help 
Incite  Hungarians  to  revolt  in  1966,  with  con- 
sequences too  well  known. 

Radio  Liberty  has  also  broadcast  provoca- 
tive programs,  often  prepared  by  Russian 
emigres,  which  the  regime  here  Interpreted 
as  direct  challenges  to  Its  authority.  Many 
Soviet  intellectuals,  including  some  active 
In  the  dissident  movement  In  recent  years, 
accept  the  official  definition  of  Radio  Liberty 
as  an  "enemy"  organization.  Some  prominent 
dissidents  are  upset  when  their  petitions  or 
articles  are  read  on  Liberty  broadcasts.  They 
fear  reprisals. 

For  many  years,  these  stations  pretended  to 
be  financed  by  public  donations,  when  in 
fact  the  CIA  was  providing  most  of  the 
money.  Not  surprisingly.  Communist  regimes 
tend  to  regard  the  CIA  as  an  implacable 
enemy. 

Now,  the  Elsenhower  commission  and  its 
allies  promise,  the  stations  are  taking  new 
precautions,  Imposing  strict  standards,  avoid- 
ing all  provocations.  Perhaps  so,  although 
the  Elsenhower  report  acknowledged  "occa- 
sional aberrations  from  policy  guidelines" 
in  the  past. 

Even  if  a  new  leaf  is  turned,  however,  the 
two  stations  are  tainted  by  their  names,  and 
to  some  extent  by  their  emigre  personnel — 
both  holdovers  from  the  period  when  they 
earned  their  bad  reputations.  It  may  be  time 
for  a  change. 

This  doesn't  mean  the  United  States  has 
to  give  up  its  Information  programs  to  the 
Communist  countries.  Despite  their  noble 
protests,  the  Communists  are  as  actively  en- 
gaged in  propaganda  as  ever,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  their  propaganda  often  is  to  distort 
or  hide  what  Americans  regsu-d  as  the  truth. 
Foreign  radio  broadcasts  have  been  a  positive 
Influence  throughout  the  Conununlst  world, 
and  millions  of  people  depend  on  them  for 
objective  facts  about  international  affairs 
and  their  own  countries. 

But  the  benefits  of  shortwave  broadcasts 
to  the  Conununlst  countries  can  be  preserved 
without  maintaining  Radio  Liberty  and 
Radio  Free  Eiu-ope  In  their  traditional  form. 
Indeed,  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  the 
stations,  giving  them  new  zutmes,  new  per- 
sonnel and  new  outlooks,  could  Increase  their 
audiences.  Their  old  reputations  obvlo\isly 
detract  from  their  appeal  now. 

The  RFE  and  Liberty  research  offices  In 
Munich  could  be  preserved.  The  material 
they  produce  could  be  shared  with  all  the 
Western  stations  broadcasting  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  To  save  money,  reorganized 
stations  could  operate  on  a  more  modest 
scale  than  RFE  and  Liberty  do  now.  Radio 
Liberty  broadcasts  24  hours  a  day,  more  than 
any  domestic  Soviet  station. 


Changes  along  these  lines  could  be  an  ef- 
fective demonstration  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  Just  what  the  United  States  understands 
detente  to  mean.  America  can  admit  past 
excesses  and  demonstrate  a  desire  to  restruc- 
ture relations  In  a  new  spirit,  without  aban- 
donmg  traditional  attitudes  toward  censor- 
ship and  falsification  in  the  Communist 
countries. 

The  Russians  know  that  they  distort  in- 
formation, or  hide  It  altogether  In  their  own 
news  media  and  prc^aganda  abroad.  It  Isn't 
In  America's  Interest  to  acquiesce  quietly  to 
this  policy  of  misinformation.  But  surely 
there  are  new  ways  to  demonstrate  America's 
unwillingness  to  acquiesce — new  ways  that 
are  more  compatible  with  the  new  atmo- 
sphere In  international  relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Kaiser's  article. 
Which  I  think  Senators  will  agree  Is  a 
very  balanced  analysis,  points  out  that 
for  many  Soviet  listeners — including  in- 
tellectuals and  dissidents — the  Voice  of 
America  and  the  BBC  are  much  preferred 
to  Radio  Liberty.  The  conclusion  which 
we  can  draw  for  this  and  other  similar 
evidence  is  that — with  or  without  the 
so-called  "freedi>m  radios" — a  full  and 
accurate  flow  of  information  would  be 
available  to  Usteners  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Thus  we  are  being  asked  to  continue 
to  support — at  an  annual  cost  of  over 
$50  million — two  radio  stations  the  activ- 
ities of  which  are  in  many  ways  redun- 
dant. It  is  bad  enough  to  spend  $50  mil- 
lion for  such  broadcasts  when  there  are 
over  800  hours  of  accurate  and  respon- 
sible programs  being  broadcast  each  week 
anyway.  But  it  is  doubly  bad  when  a  large 
part  of  that  800  hours  is  being  done  by 
the  Voice  of  America — which  we  also 
pay  for. 

Mr.  President,  for  purposes  of  develop- 
ing a  full  perspective  on  our  interna- 
tional  broadcasting  activities  and   the 
vast  amounts  of  money  we  are  spending 
on    such    purposes,    it   should    also    be 
pointed  out  that  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Network  operates  a  tre- 
mendous worldwide  system  of  radio  and 
television  transmissions  which  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  upwards  of  $30  mil- 
lion a  year.  While  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  AFRTS  broadcasts  is  to  provide  en- 
tertainment and  information  for  the  mil- 
lions of  our  servicemen  and  dependents 
stationed  overseas,   it  should   be  noted 
clearly  that  these  broadcasts  do  reach  a 
very  large  audience  of  foreigners  as  well. 
The  APRTS  in  Munich,  for  example,  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  reach  throughout 
most  of  Europe;  and  it  is  known  that  in 
that  area  and  in  others,  there  is  a  very 
large  foreign  audience  which  tunes  in  to 
the  APRTS  radio  and  television  broad- 
casts. Again,  no  data  on  listenership  or 
vlewership  is  available,  but  I  leave  it  to 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  large  for- 
eign audience  which  has  access  to  the 
programing   of   a   broadcasting   system 
which  has  376  radio  stations  and   103 
television   stations   spread   around    the 
world.  Such  broadcasts  should  certainly 
be  taken  into  accoimt  by  the  Senate, 
for — like  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
"freedom  radios" — the  vast  APRTS  net- 
work  contributes    considerably    to    the 
worldwide    availability   of   information 
about  the  United  States  and  about  inter- 
national events.  So  as  not  to  take  more 
of  my  colleagues'  time  on  this  matter.  I 


ask  tmanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  paper  prepared 
by  my  staff  which  discusses  the  activities 
of  AFRTS  at  some  greater  length. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Armxd  Fokczs  Radio  and  Television 
Service 
The  Voice  of  America.  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  are  funded  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  Government,  but 
are  aimed  at  foreign  audiences.  However, 
there  is  still  another  overseas  broadcasting 
service  operated  by  the  government.  Unlike 
the  aforementioned  services,  the  American 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service  (AFRTS) 
Is  aimed  prlmarUy  at  Americans — U.S.  mUl- 
tary  personnel  and  their  dependents— living 
abroad. 

APRTS  and  its  various  components  may 
be  little  known  in  the  United  States,  but 
are  widely  known  abroad,  by  Americans  liv- 
ing overseas  as  well  as  citizens  in  countries 
where  American  personnel  are  based.  It  has 
been  referred  to,  not  without  Justification, 
as  the  world's  largest  network  under  single 
control.  AFRTS  is  under  the  office  of  mfor- 
matlon  for  the  Armed  Services  (lAF) . 

According  to  information  recently  made 
avaUable  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
there  are  376  AFRTS  radio  stations  and  103 
television  stations.  Of  the  479  stations,  244 
are  operated  by  the  Air  Force,  125  by  the 
Navy,  103  by  the  Army  and  7  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Sixty-eight  of  the  radio 
stations  and  24  television  stations  are  located 
on  ships  at  sea.  These  figures  Include  76 
radio  stations  and  7  television  stations  In 
Alaska,  which  are  operated  by  AFRTS. 

The  Defense  Department  informs  me  that 
last  year  there  were  1829  personnel  Involved 
in  APRT  operations  worldwide,  with  costs 
durmg  fiscal  year  1972  of  $26.6  million.  It 
would  appear  that  many  military  personnel 
whose  duties  Involve  working  for  AFRTS  are 
not  included  In  the  estimate  of  the  number 
of  employees  or  In  the  operational  costs. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year.  APRTS  expen- 
ditures are  »50.4  mUllon.  This  figure  Includes 
a  very  substantial  amount — some  $23  mil- 
lion— in  connection  with  procurement  of 
television  facilities  in  Germany.  According  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  $31.8 
million,  a  very  sizable  figure,  although  con- 
siderably reduced  from  FY  1973. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates  pro- 
gramming provided  to  the  Department  by  the 
major  VS.  commercial  networks  would  cost 
approximately  $35  mUllon  If  the  Government 
had  to  pay  for  it. 

There  are  two  major  centers  in  the  United 
States  for  AFRTS  operations— Los  Angeles 
and  Washington.  AFRTS-Los  Angeles  provides 
the  basic  program  materials  which  are  used 
by  the  AFRTS  outlets  overseas.  The  weekly 
AM  radio  package  provides  80  hours  of  music, 
drama,  fine  arts,  informational  material  and 
specials,  and  a  five-hour  library  of  latest 
music.  A  12-hour  package  Is  produced  for 
PM  outlets.  The  weekly  55-hour  television 
package  contains  "programing  received  from 
the  major  commercial  networks  and  film 
syndicators  and  short  information  program 
materials.  There  is  an  annual  production  of 
1,000  radio  and  300  television  spot  announce- 
ments supporttag  military  mformatlon 
themes.  Over  50,000  slides  and  60  short  In- 
formation programs  are  produced  annually 
for  television  outlets  and  125  short  informa- 
tion programs  for  radio. 

Atkiw- Washington  provides  continuous 
transmittal  of  international,  national,  gov- 
ernment, military  and  sports  news  plus  spe- 
cial events.  This  news,  gathered  from  the 
major  U.S.  commercial  networks,  wire  serv- 
ices and  mlUtary  correspondents,  is  trans- 
mitted 24  hoiu^  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
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by  short  wave,  direct  voice  cable  and  tele- 
type to  aU  AFRTS  networks  and  outlets.  A 
facsimile  photo  service  to  American  forces 
television  stations  Is  also  provided. 

Television  programing  costs  are  held  down 
somewhat  since  the  major  networks  fre- 
quently provide  videotapes  of  their  enter- 
tainment programs  free  to  AFRTS-Los  An- 
geles for  world-wide  distribution.  For  radio 
programing,  both  news  and  entertainment, 
AFRTS  has  working  agreements  with  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  and  Metro- 
media, plus  various  siJorts  networks.  Fre- 
quently, AFRTS  also  picks  up  programs  from 
other  networks  and  stations.  APRTS  gets 
both  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  wire  services. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  August,  1971  : 

Programs  are  selected  from  a  cross  section 
of  news,  current  events,  documentary,  gen- 
eral information,  and  entertainment  pro- 
grama  obtained  from  commercial  radio  and 
television  stations  at  nominal  cost;  from  the 
Directorate  of  Armed  Ptorces  Information  and 
Education:  and  from  other  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  Armed  Purees 
Radio  and  Television  Service  edits  all  pro- 
grams selected  for  use  by  affiliated  military 
radio  and  television  networks.  The  networks 
are  responsible  for  developing  their  own  pro- 
gramming schedules. 

EUROPE 

Within  AFRTS,  the  largest  overseas  opera- 
tion at  present  is  the  American  Forces  Net- 
work, Eurc^>e,  with  47  radio  stations.  Largest 
concentration  of  these  stations  is  in  West 
Germany  where  42  radio  stations  plus  21 
television  stations  are  located. 

There  are  also  large  numbers  of  stations 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  including  21  radio  sta- 
tions in  Italy  and  11  in  SpcUn.  There  are  21 
radio  stations  and  one  TV  station  In  Tur- 
key, and  13  radio  and  2  TV  stations  in 
Greece. 

Altogether  there  are  121  American  Forces 
radio  and  28  television  stations  in  the  Eu- 
ropean NATO  countries  and  Spain,  plus  27 
radio  and  one  TV  In  Canada,  and  two  of 
each  In  Iceland. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  of 
these  stations,  particularly  those  in  Canada, 
plus  certain  of  the  stations  In  lUly,  Greece. 
Spain  and  Turkey,  are  of  the  closed  circuit 
or  "audio  distribution  system"  tjrpe,  and 
therefore  of  rather  limited  range. 

On  tl»e  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  sta- 
tions have  considerable  power.  AFN-Frank- 
furt,  for  example,  has  a  160,000  watt  trans- 
mitter, three  times  the  maximum  authorized 
In  the  United  States.  It  also  has  a  60.000 
watt  FM  transmitter.  At  night  the  Frank- 
furt signal  can  be  received  over  much  of 
Western  Europe. 

AFRTS  has  a  60.000  watt  transmitter  in 
Munich.  Additionally,  Munich  U  the  loca- 
tion of  extensive  Voice  of  American  trans- 
mitting and  relay  faculties,  with  six  trans- 
mitters and  1.700,000  watts  of  power.  Of 
course,  the  elaborate  headquarters  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are  also  lo- 
cated In  Munich.  Both  RFE  and  RL  maintain 
large-scale  facilities.  Technical  faculties  and 
receiving  stations  or  PRE  are  also  \n  the 
area  and  PRE  has  one  of  its  transmitting 
stations  on  a  large  site  at  nearby  Holzklr- 
chen.  Five  transmitters  are  located  there  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  investment 
and  operational  costs  \n  the  Munich  region 
for  AFRTS.  VOA.  PRE  and  RL,  but  obviously 
tens  of  mmiois  of  American  tax  dollars  are 
Involved  in  this  single  area— a  considerable 
irony  in  view  of  the  prospertag  Germany 
economy  and  our  own  economic  difficulties. 
Other  powerful  AFRTS  transmitters  in 
Oermany  Include  a  14,000  watt  transmitter 
at  Augsburg,  10,000  watt  transmitters  at  Ber- 
lin, Ralserslautern,  Niu%ml>erg.  Stuttgart, 
and  Orafenwoehr.  and  6000  watts  at  Bremer- 
bavea. 
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The  AFRTS  stations  serve  the  more  than 
300,000  United  States  troops  stationed  in 
Europe,  along  with  some  235,000  dependents 
and  support  personnel.  This  audience  Is  sup- 
plemented by  tens  of  thousands  of  civilian 
Americans  Uvlng  or  vUltlng  in  Europe,  plus 
vast  nimibers  of  Europeans,  particularly  the 
young. 

After  World  War  n.  APN-Europe  had  its 
headquarters  at  the  Von  Bruening  Castle  at 
Hoechst,  near  Franlcfurt.  The  headquarters 
remained  in  the  Castle  untu  1966  when  it 
was  moved  to  an  ultra-modern  $2  miUlon 
faculty  located  adjacent  to  Hessischer  Rund- 
funk.  the  German  radio  station  in  down- 
town Frankfurt. 

Accordmg  to  Major  Ovid  Bayless,  wrlttag 
ma  book  by  Professor  V(^alter  Emery  en- 
titled "National  and  International  Systems 
of  Broadcasting" : 

Most  local  productions  originate  from 
Frankfurt,  where  half  the  network's  approxi- 
mately 232  engineers,  announcers,  newsmen 
and  so  forth,  are  located.  Both  Army  and 
Air  Force  personnel  man  the  network,  with 
the  Army  provldUig  roughly  96%  of  the  peo- 
ple. Since  APN  Is  not  an  orthodox  mUltary 
unit,  and  since  it  has  a  imlque  function.  It 
has  a  large  portion  of  civilian  employees 
Over  half  of  AFN's  authorized  manpower 
spaces  are  civilian,  either  American  or  local 
nationals,  who  mainly  work  in  either  pro- 
graming or  engineering. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  net- 
work compares  with  most  military  unite  m 
that  It  has  an  offlcer-m-charge  and  staff 
heads  for  personnel,  administration,  logistics 
engineering,  and  programing.  The  offlcer-in- 
charge,  an  Army  lieutenant  colonel,  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Public  Affairs  Division  Head- 
quarters Via.  Army  Europe,  though  he  mam- 
tains  close  lUlson  with  Headquarters  VB 
Air  Forces  Europe.  MUltary  officers  are  in 
charge  of  personnel,  administration,  and  lo- 
gUtics.  while  clvUlans  head  engmeermg  and 
programmg.  The  station  manager  Is  the 
ranktog  man  at  each  outlying  station,  and 
he  is  responsible  to  the  network  officer  in 
charge. 

Worldwide,  APRTS  operates  39  PM  mon- 
aural radio  stations  and  28  PM  stereo  sta- 
tions, with  more  being  added.  In  Germany 
there  are  6  monaural  FM  stations  and  stereo 
stations  in  Stuttgart  and  Berim. 

The  heavy  emphasis  on  American  news, 
sports  and  family  entertamment  does  mdeed 
mean  that  AFN's  most  loyal  listeners  are  the 
American  servicemen  and  their  dependents, 
plus  other  Americans  in  the  area.  However! 
as  Major  Bayless  pointed  out  In  Professor 
Emery's  book: 

The  entire  AFN  programing  schedule  alms 
specifically  for  these  people.  Nevertheless, 
AFN  has  a  large  non-American  audience; 
with  signals  beaming  "from  Scandinavia  to 
Italy  and  from  Ireland  to  AustrU"  and  in- 
digenous audience  of  millions  could  hardly 
be  denied.  Just  how  many  millions  is  not 
known  though  estimates  range  from  20  mU- 
llon to  60  million. 

For  Europeans  desiring  to  learn  English, 
lUtenmg  to  AFN  Is  an  excellent  Instructional 
device.  The  younger  Europeans  have  grown 
up  with  APN  and  It  has  provided  adjunct 
instruction  for  those  engaged  in  studying 
English  in  the  classroom.  Other  Europeans, 
those  not  particularly  mterested  in  learn  mg 
English,  lUten  to  APN  mostly  for  entertain- 
ment. Jack  Gould  of  the  New  York  Times 
suggeste  that  many  Europeans  dial  AFN  be- 
cause It  has  an  established  credlbUlty,  nur- 
tured over  the  past  20  plus  years. 

The  AFN  listen  tag  audience  Is  Increased 
considerably  by  the  Americans  residing  In 
Europe  who  are  not  associated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Although  AFN  Radio  is  heartl  by  mUllons 
throughout  Europe,  reception  of  APN  TV 
programs  Is  generally  confined  to  those  pos- 
sesstag  American  TV  sets,  because  transmis- 
sion is  on  American  rather  than  European 


standards.  Much  of  It  U  done  by  closed  cir- 
cuit systems.  Special  converters  are  necessary 
to  enable  Europeans  to  receive  the  APN  sig- 
nals and  vice  versa. 

The  TV  stations  operate  on  a  shorter  daUy 
schedule  than  radio  and  most  of  the  pro- 
gramming conslste  of  tapes  of  popular  state- 
side programs,  plus  films  and  sports. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me  while  he  was 
serving  as  Secretory  of  Defense,  Mr.  Elhot 
Richardson  said,  "Most  of  the  radio  sta- 
tions are  on  the  air  24  hours  a  day.  TV  sta- 
tions are  on  the  air  approximately  70  hours 
a  week." 

I  should  also  mention  that  AFRTS  fre- 
quently utUlzes  Voice  of  America  transmis- 
sion faculties.  The  VOA  provides  this  serv- 
ice through  an  arrangement  dattag  back  to 
1942  when  the  government  originally  entered 
the  field  of  international  broadcasting.  Un- 
der this  arrangement  the  costs  to  VOA  for 
APRTS  broadcasts  are  absorbed  within  the 
VOA  operating  budget.  No  reimbursement  Is 
received  for  this  service. 

FAR   EAST  AND  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

BMldes  Europe,  APRTS'  major  operations 
have  been  in  the  Par  East  and  Southeast 
Asia.  LUce  APN-Europe,  the  Far  East  Net- 
work (PEN)  dates  from  World  War  II  and 
has  long  been  a  part  of  the  radio  scene  in 
Japan.  Since  Korean  War.  the  American 
Forces  Korea  Network  has  been  broadcasting 
in  that  country,  and  now  has  21  radio  and  13 
TV  outlete. 

PEN  has  seven  radio  stotlons  in  Japan,  one 
of  which  transmits  by  short  wave  from  Tokyo 
for  rebroadcast  by  other  APRTS  stations  in 
the  Par  East.  There  are  3  TV  stotlons  in 
Japan. 

The  American  Forces  PhUipptae  network 
has  eight  radio  and  three  television  stotlons 
The  American  Forces  Network,  Taiwan,  with 
five  radio  stations  and  one  TV  station,  serves 
the  10.000  .  S.  muitory  personnel  there. 

BOTTTHEAST   ASIA 

At  the  apex  of  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  there  were  six  AM  and  five  FM 
radio  stotlons,  pliis  six  television  stations. 
American  troops  were  almost  never  out  of 
reach  of  AFRTS  radio.  The  first  APRTS  tele- 
vision transmissions  In  the  country  came  in 
1966  and  rapidly  expanded  thereafter. 

As  might  have  been  inevltoble,  consider- 
ing the  divisive  nature  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  APRTS  became  Involved 
in  squabbles  about  censorship.  Several  per- 
sons associated  with  APRTS  said  there  was 
censorship.  One  army  newscaster  in  Saigon 
said  at  the  end  of  a  program:  "In  the  mUl- 
tary m  Vietnam  ...  a  newscaster  Is  not  free 
to  tell  the  truth."  Representotlve  John  E. 
Moss  of  California,  who  headed  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government.  Information, 
Investigated  the  matter  and  decided  that 
there  had  been  no  censorship,  but  that  more 
precise  guidelines  should  be  laid  down  for 
the  mlUtory  broadcasters.  Writing  about  this 
incident,  a  former  Army  newsman  aereed 
that  there  was  no  censorship  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Vietnam  network,  but  "the  news 
comes  out  Just  sounding  censored." 

Now  the  American  communications  em- 
pire In  Vietnam  has  been  largely  dismantled, 
with  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops! 

There  is,  however,  a  substontlal  APRTS 
estobllshment  in  nearby  ThaUand.  where 
46.000  American  troops  remain.  There  are 
19  radio  stotlons  and  9  TV  outleto  in  Thai- 
land. 

Nor  has  AFRTS  completely  disappeared 
from  Vietnam.  On  March  6,  1973,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  reported  that  an  PM 
radio  service  wUl  conttaue  to  function,  pro- 
viding Americans  remaining  in  various 
civilian  capacities  with  hourly  news  broad- 
caste  and  music.  A  later  JIfonifor  article,  a 
March  28  report  from  Reuters,  said : 

The  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Command  in  Saigon,  which  has  been  roUing 
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out  non-stop  entertainment  for  American 
OIs  for  the  past  10  years,  wrapped  up  its  last 
show  on  Marcb  22  as  part  of  the  general 
cease-fire  withdrawal. 

But  the  English-speaking  community  In 
South  Vietnam  is  not  to  be  deserted.  At  the 
request  of  U.S.  diplomats.  Including  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker,  the  radio  section 
Is  to  be  banded  over  to  American  and  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

Working  under  the  defense  attache  of  the 
American  Embassy,  the  four  civilian  Ameri- 
cans and  seven  Vietnamese,  will  be  putting 
out  hourly  news  bulletins,  expanded  news 
and  sports  several  times  a  day,  and  In  be- 
tween continuous  recorded  music. 

Most  of  the  studio  radio  equipment  has 
remained  so  the  civilians  will  be  abls  to 
transmit  In  stereo  In  Saigon,  and  In  mono 
through  the  four  provincial  stations  at  Da 
Nang,  Plelku.  Nha  Trang  and  Can  Tho. 

Those  Americans  remaining  In  Vietnam 
as  well  as  some  well-to-do  Vietnamese  fought 
to  keep  a  TV  station  on  the  air  as  well.  The 
Monitor  reported  on  March  5: 

"They  tried  very  hard  to  save  the  tele- 
vision channel,"  one  Saigon  source  declared. 
"But  it  costs  $1  million  a  year  for  the  pro- 
grams now  being  supplied  free  to  the  armed 
forces.  Nobody  has  that  kind  of  money  to 
spare  nowadays." 

The  Monitor  reported  that  Americans  In 
the  country  would  have  to  get  along  with 
such  favorites  as  "Ironside",  "All  In  the 
Family",  and  "Marcus  Welby,  M.D.".  Loss 
of  the  programs  will  also  effect  those  Viet- 
namese for^unate  enough  to  afford  television 
sets,  which  often  are  small,  vintage  models. 
They,  too,  were  accustomed  to  such  Ameri- 
can standbys  as  "Bonanza."  "The  Bold  Ones," 
and  "The  Name  of  the  Oame." 

The  ilfonUor  reported  that  the  Vietnamese 
have  a  Vietnamese-language  channel,  but  Its 
programs  are  tame  by  comparison  with  the 
sturdy  American  fare,  which  Includes  bowl 
football  games,  basketball,  hockey,  baseball 
and  wrestling  In  addition  to  variety  shows 
and  specials. 

"My  mother  watches  any  spectacles  and 
sports  events  but  she  cannot  understand  the 
movie  dialogue,  so  she  turns  back  to  the 
Vietnam  channel  whenever  movies  appear," 
says  a  Vietnam  resident. 

The  Monitor  article  pointed  out  that  at 
the  time  telecasting  began  there  was  no  tall 
transmission  tower,  so  the  antenna  was 
provided  by  military  arlcraft  circling  aloft 
for  several  hours  each  night. 

As  a  result  of  the  articles  In  the  Monitor 
and  other  respects,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  about  broadcasting  facilities  re- 
maining in  Vietnam.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
April  27,  1973,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richardson  said: 

The  American  Pofces  Radio  and  Television 
Network  In  Vietnam  closed  March  22,  1673 
with  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  We  left  an 
automated  FM  radio  facility  In  Saigon  for  a 
year  In  order  to  provide  an  emergency  com- 
munications link  for  VS.  personnel.  The  sta- 
tion is  operated  by  the  Defense  Attache  Of- 
fice as  a  part  of  the  n.S.  Embassy.  Because  of 
the  low  operating  cost  of  an  automated  facil- 
ity, we  agreed  to  provide  the  program  sup- 
port for  the  station. 

Since  the  radio  facility  is  a  U.S.  Embassy 
operation,  we  have  asked  the  Department  of 
State  to  give  you  the  details  of  Its  operation 

Later  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marshal] 
Wright,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  In  which  he  said: 

An  FM  station,  which  was  part  of  the 
American  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Serv- 
ice (AFRTS)  in  Vietnam  until  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces,  has  continued  to  function  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  Defense  Attache 
Office  of  the  Embassy.  The  approximately  one- 
year  extension  of  the  station  was  sought  by 
the  Ambassador  for  purposes  of  morale  as  weV 
as  to  provide  emergency  news  and  Informa 
tlon  to  the  American  community.  We  under 


stand  that  the  facility,  which  programs  back- 
ground music  with  news  taken  from  U.S. 
commercial  networks  as  relayed  by  the 
AFRTS,  will  cost  the  Department  of  De- 
fense less  than  $5,000  for  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. 

SCOPE    or    AFSTS 

Mr.  President,  I  think  most  people  would 
agree  that  AFRTS  has  a  significant  function 
in  providing  entertainment  and  a  link  with 
home  for  American  military  personnel  over- 
seas. In  recent  years  part  of  the  Increased 
funding  for  AFRTS  has  gone  for  drug  abuse 
Information  and  special  sports  programming. 
I  readily  acknowledge  the  need  for  such  a 
service,  and  In  general  terms  I  believe  that 
AFRTS  Is  providing  quality  programming. 

However,  what  I  do  question  Is  the  scope 
of  the  operation,  which  Is,  first  of  all,  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  vast  overcommitment  overseas. 
We  maintain  more  than  626.000  military  per- 
sonnel, and  an  estimated  460.000  dependents 
and  support  personnel,  outside  the  United 
States,  scattered  among  some  2000  installa- 
tions, 321  of  which  are  considered  "primary" 
or  major  installations. 

Almost  30  years  after  World  War  II  we 
still  maintain  major  AFRTS  operations  In 
Germany  and  Japan.  Indeed  the  television 
service  In  Germany  has  Just  been  greatly 
expanded. 

AFRTS  is,  of  course,  only  an  appendage  of 
our  far-flung  military  empire.  Yet  the  exten- 
sive natxxre  of  AFRTS — 376  radio  and  103  TV 
Stations — should  cause  us  to  pause  and  con- 
sider Just  how  massive  and  far-reaching  this 
empire  Is. 

A  further  consideration  Is  the  fact  that 
the  AFRTS  is,  above  all,  a  military  network 
and  this  Is  reflected  In  the  service's  policies. 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  Office  of  Information  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (lAF)  rather  than  a  com- 
pletely independent,  operation  and  there 
does  exist  some  potential  danger  for  misuse 
of  the  AFRTS  for  Indoctrination  or  pn^a- 
ganda  purposes.  For  example,  the  lAF  states 
its  mission  as  "In  support  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  objectives."  These  objectives  in- 
clude assisting  the  "individual  citizen  in 
unform"  to: 

Appreciate  the  freedoms  he  Is  called  upon 
to  defend; 

Realize  his  responsibilities  under  those 
freedoms; 

Comprehend  the  values  of  our  Government 
and  National  Heritage; 

Understand  the  threats  to  the  nation's 
security. 

While  these  objectives  might  be  viewed 
as  "glittering  generalities"  of  a  harmless  na- 
ture, they  also  raise  some  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, what  are  the  threats  to  the  nation's 
security?  This  is  a  subject  about  which  there 
are  many  views  and  on  which  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing debate  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
Therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
AFRTS  from  becoming  a  representative  of 
one  point  of  view — a  view  which  may  or  may 
not  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement,  we  are  directly 
spending  more  than  $138  on  overseas  broad- 
casting activities — VOA,  RFE,  RL  and 
AFRTS. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  the  Administration  al- 
located only  $36  million  for  public  broad- 
casting in  this  country;  yet  more  than  $60.4 
million  went  for  radio  and  television  service 
for  overseas  military  personnel. 

For  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Administration 
would  grudgingly  allow  $46  million  for  pub- 
lic television  and  radio,  yet  asked  more  than 
$73  million  for  the  Voice  of  America  and 
USIA  broadcasting  activities .  $50  million  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and 
almost  $32  million  for  American  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service.  The  request  for  over- 
seas broadcasting  activities  totals  $165  mil- 
lion. As  I  previously  stated,  the  Senate  did 
not  approve  the  $16  million  requested  for  a 
new  VOA  East  Asia  facility.  However,  if  the 


other  requests  are  approved  this  will  mean 
more  than  $138  million  will  be  spent  In  fiscal 
1974  for  these  purposes. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
figures  seems  obvious.  At  a  time  when  our 
nation  has  serious  financial  difficulties,  and 
at  a  time  when  many  domestic  programs  are 
being  starved  for  funds,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  possibly  Justify  such  expenditures 
for  overseas  broadcasting. 

AFRTS  Is  but  a  part  of  our  overseas  mill* 
tary  establishment  and  of  our  overseas 
broadcasting  activities,  but  the  vast  scope 
of  AFRTS  should  dramatize  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  size  and  cost  of  these  activities. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  following  letters 
I  have  received  from  fonner  Secretary  of 
E>efense  Richardson  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  concerning  AFRTS 
and  also  a  listing  of  all  AFRTS  outlets 
and  their  locations. 

Dbpaktmznt  or  State, 
Washington,  B.C..  May  23, 1973. 

Hon.    J.    W.    FULBRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Senatob  Pulbught:  This  is  in  fur- 
ther response  to  your  letter  of  March  29, 
1973,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  which 
you  inquired  about  a  U.S.  operated  radio 
station  in  Vlet-Nam. 

An  FM  station,  which  was  part  of  the 
American  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Serv- 
ice (AFRTS)  in  Vlet-Nam  until  the  with- 
drawal  of  U.S.  forces,  has  continued  to  func- 
tion under  the  operation  of  the  Defense 
Attache  Office  of  the  Embassy.  The  approxi- 
mately one-year  extension  of  the  station  was 
sought  by  the  Ambassador  for  purposes  of 
morale  as  well  as  to  provide  emergency  news 
and  Information  to  the  American  commu- 
nity. We  understand  that  the  facility,  which 
programs  baclcground  music  with  news  taken 
from  U.S.  commercial  networks  as  relayed 
by  the  AFRTS,  will  cost  the  Department  of 
Defense  less  than  $6,000  tor  the  period  in 
question. 

If  I  can  l>e  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MABSHAIX   WaiOHT, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretcary  for  Congrei- 
sional  ReUttions. 


The  Secretabt  or  Detense,  . 
Washington,  D.C.  AprU  27. 1973. 

Hon.    J.    W.    F17I3XICHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  39,  1973  calling  my 
attention  to  a  newspaper  clipping  entitled 
"OI  Radio  Station  Stays  in  Vietnam". 

The  American  Forces  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Network  In  Vietnam  closed  March  32, 
1973  with  the  withdrawal  of  VS.  forces.  We 
left  an  automated  FM  radio  facility  in 
Saigon  for  a  year  in  order  to  provide  an 
emergency  communications  link  for  U.S. 
personnel.  The  station  is  operated  by  the 
Defense  Attache  Office  as  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  Because  of  the  low  operating  cost 
of  an  automated  facility,  we  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  program  support  for  the  station. 

Since  the  radio  faculty  is  a  VS.  Embassy 
operation,  we  have  asked  the  Department 
Of  State  to  give  you  the  details  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

Concerning  your  request  for  information 
on  the  worldwide  operation  of  American 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  (AFRT),  a  list 
showing  location,  power  and  frequency  of 
AFRT  outlets  Is  enclosed.  As  of  June  30,  1972 
there  were  1829  personnel  Involved  in  AFRT 
operations  worldwide  with  Fiscal  Year  1972 
costs  of  $26,646,000.  Most  of  the  radio  sta- 
tions are  on  the  air  24  hours  a  day.  TV  sta- 
tions are  on  the  air  approximately  70  hours 
a  week. 
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Programing  for  AFRT  stations  Is  received 
from  the  major  U.S.  commercial  networks 
and  includes  the  top  radio  and  television 
■bows  available  here  in  the  United  States. 
This  programing  is  provided  gratuitously 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  would 
cost  approximately  $36,000,000  if  we  were 
required  to  purchase  it.  Our  agreements 
with  the  broadcast  Industry,  Its  unions  and 
guilds  enable  us  to  provide  this  service  to 
military  personnel  overseas  at  a  relatively 
low  cost. 

I  believe  this  provides  the  basic  informa- 
tion you  requested  concerning  AFRT  opera- 
tions. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Eluot  Richardson. 

AMERICAN    FORCES    RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    OUTLETS 
MARCH  1973 


Radio  Television 


Total 


Anwy — .......... 

Nivyi 

Air  Fore* 

or 

Total 

Nitwork  outlets 

Nonnetwork  outlets. 
Skips  (tsu 

Total 


37 


16 
33 
54 

0 


103 

125 

244 

7 


376 


103 


479 


220 

n 
u 


S3  273 

26  114 

24  92 


376 


103 


479 


1  Indudes  ships  at  sea. 


LBOENS 

• Studio  Station 

# Mobile  station 

ADS Audio  Distribution  System 

CC- Carrier  Current 

CPB Controlled  Pattern  Broadcast 

CCTV Closed  Circuit  Television 

FM Frequency  Modulation 

ms Frequency  Modulation  Stereo 

+ Operation  Pending 

MATV. Multiple  Antenna  TV 

B... Relay 

8W- Shortwave 

TVT TV  Translator 

A. Army 

AF Air  Force 

K Navy 

I Department  of  the  Interior 

J Joint  Army-Navy-Air  Force 


Prepared  by: 
sion,  lAF. 


Joint  MedU  Support  Divi- 


GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  Or  AFRT  OCTtXTS 


Antarctica 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

(Greenland) 
Ethiopia 
Germany 

Greece  (and  Crete) 
Iceland 
Iran 
Itely 
Japan 
Korea 
Morocco 


Netherlands 
Panama 

(Canal  Zone) 
Philippine  Islands 
Portugal  (Azores) 
Ryukyu  Islands 

(Okinawa) 
Spain 
Taiwan 
Thailand 
Turkey 
United  Kingdom 

(Ascension  Is.) 
United  States 

(Alaska) 
Vietnam* 


TERRITORIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

Canton  Island  Kwajalein 

Enlwetok  Midway 

Guam  Puerto  Rico 

Johnston  Wake  Island 


Colonla 
Koror 
Kolonia 
Mkjuro 


TRUSTS 

Moen 

Salpan 

Samoa 


k 


Respon- 
sible 
service         Networks 


Radio    TV  outlets 


AF 

N 

AF 

A 

A 
N 
AF 
AF 

AF 

A 

A 
AF 


Alaskan  Forces  Radio  Net- 

work (AFRN) 

76  .... 

American  Forces  CariblMan 

Network  (AFCN). 

9 

3 

Far  East  Network  (FEN) 

7 

3 

American     Forces     Korea 

Network  (AFKN) 

21 

13 

American  Forces  Natwork, 

Europe  (AFNE) 

47  .... 

American  Forces  Natwork, 

Taiwan  (AFNT) 

5.... 

American  Forces  Philippine 

Network  (AFPN) 

8 

3 

American  Forces  Thailand 

Network  (AFTN) 

19 

9 

Germany 

20 

Southern   Command   Net- 

work (SCN) 

2 

? 

Southern    European    Net- 

work (SEN) 

Spain     Morocco    Network 

14  .... 

(SMN) 

12  .... 

Total 

220 

53 

Respon- 
sible 
service 


Non-i«etwork  radio 


OuUeU 


N Antarctica 

AF  Ascension  Island 

AF  Azores  (Lajes) 

AF-N  Canada 

AF  Canton  Island 

N  Diego  Garcia 

A  Ethiopia.  

Af  Greece  (and  Croto).... 

N  Greenland 

N  Guatanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

AMI  Guam 

Af  Enlwatok  Island 

N  IcaUnd 

AF  Iran 

AF  Italy 

AF  Johnston  Island 

A  Kwajalein 

N  Midway  Island 

AF  Morocco 

AF  Okinawa 

I  Trust  Territories 

AF  Turkey 

AF  Wake  Island 

Total  non-network  radio 


88 


Respon- 
sible 
service 


Non-network  television 


Outlets 


J  Alaska 

N  Australia 

AF  Azores 

AF-N  Canada 

N  Cuba 

A  Ethiopia 

AF  Germany..  , 

AF  Greece  (and  Crete) 

AF  Greenland 

N  Iceland 

AF  Iran 

AF  Johnston  Island 

N  Midway  Island 

AF  Okinawa 

AF  Taiwan 

AF  Turkey 

Total  non-network  television. 


26 


Radio 


Area/outiet 


Fre- 
quency   Power 


Agency 


250. 
250. 


ALASKA 

Adak* 890... 

Adak*(FMS) 101.1.. 

Attu ADS... 

Barter  Island ADS... 

Bethel 1490 

Big  Mountain ADS 

Cape  Newenham 1450 

Cape  Lisbourne ADS. 

Cape  Romanzol 1240 

CapeSarlchef 1400 

Chiniak 1490...  10 


..  50. 


50. 


50. 


AF 

N 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 


Radio 


Area/oudat 


Fre- 
quency 


Power       Agency 


Clear 

Cold  Bay 

Diamond  Ridge 

Donnelly  Flats 

Driftwood  Flats 

Eilsen  AB*  (Fort  Wainwtight) 

Elmendotf  AS*  (Fott  Richardson). 

Flaxman  Island 

Fort  Greely* 

Fort  Yukon 

Galena 

Glennallen 

Indian  Mountain  I 

Indian  Mountain  II 

Kalalalet  Creek 

King  Salmon* 

Kodiak 

Kotzebue 

Lonely 

Murphy  Dome 

Nikolsfci 

Nome 

Northeast  Cape 

North  River 

Ocean  Cape 

Ooiitok 

Pedro  Dome 

Pillar  Mountain 

Point  Barrow 

Point  Uy  (Lis  II) 

Port  Heiden 

PottMoller 

Site  Love 

Shemya 

Sparrevohn 

Tatalina 

Tin  City 

Tok  Junction 

Unalakleet 

Valdez 

Wainwright(Lislll) 


1490...  50 AF 


AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 


1490...  50. 

ADS 

ADS 

ADS 

1490...  50. 

890....  20 AF 

ADS AF 

980....  50 AF 

1340...  50 AF 

570....  250 AF 

AOS AF 

1490...  50 AF 

1240...  50 AF 

ADS AF 

970....  250 AF 

960....  250 AF 

1340...  50 AF 

ADS AF 

1570...  10 AF 

1340...  50 AF 

590....  50 AF 

1450...  50 AF 

1400...  50 AF 

AOS... AF 

ADS AF 

ADS AF 

ADS AF 

1450...  50 AF 

ADS AF 

1340...  50 AF 

1230...  50 AF 

1240...  10 AF 

1240...  250 AF 

1550...  50 AF 

1450...  250 AF 

1490...  50 AF 

1400...  50 AF 

1400...  50 AF 

1465...  50 AF 

ADS AF 


CANADA 

Argentina* 1480...  50 N 

Byron  Bay ADS AF 

Goose  Bay* 640(CC)  50 AF 


Brevort  Island ADS. 

Broughton  Island ADS. 

Cambridge  Bay AOS. 

Cape  Dyer ADS. 

Cape  Hooper ADS. 

Cape  Perry ADS. 

Cape  Young ADS. 

Clinton  Point ADS. 

Dawar  Lakes ADS. 

East  Simpson ADS. 

Gladman  Point ADS. 

Halt  Beach 1  ADS. 

Jenny  lind  Island ADS. 

Lady  Franklin  Point ADS. 

Long  Stah  Bluff ADS. 

Maker  Inlet ADS. 

Mid-Melyille ADS. 

Nicholson  Peninsula ADS. 

Pally  Bay ADS. 

Rowley  Island ADS. 

Shepherd  Bay ADS. 

Tvktoyatuk ADS. 

Komakuk  Bead) AOS. 

Shingle  Point AOS. 


AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 


GREENLAND 

Ice  Cap  I AOS.. 

Ice  Cap  II ADS.. 

Qaqatoqaq ADS.. 

SondresUom* 1420.. 

Thule* 1425.. 

Thule 1210.. 

Kulsusuk AOS.. 


AF 

AF 

Ak 

250 AF 

IkW....  AF 

250 AF 

AF 


CANAL  ZONE 

Fort  Clayton* 790... 

Fort  Davis 1420.. 

CUBA 

Guantanamo  Bay*.. 1340.. 

Guantanamo  Bay  (FM)* 102.0. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Ramey  AB* 780... 

Ramey  AS  (FMS)* 90.5.. 

Ramey  AB(FM) 

Fort  Allen 1200.. 

Fort  Allen  (FM) 90.5.. 

Roosevelt  Roads* 1200. . 

Roosevelt  Roads*  (FM) 90.5.. 

San  Juan 1040.. 

San  Juan  (FM) 90.5.. 

Viegues  Island 89.5.. 


10  kW. 
1  kW... 


A 
A 


1  kW N 

500  W....  N 


50. 
15. 


50... 
60.... 
50.... 
2kW. 
50.... 
2kW. 
10.... 


AF 

AF 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

H 
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DSS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA-e7) 

USS  Josephus  Daniels  (DLa~27) 

use  Kilauea  (AE-26) 

USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA-63) 

VSS'LaSalle  (AOP-3) 

USS  Little  Rock  (CLa-4) 

USS  Long  Beach  (CON-0) 

USS  Luce  (DLO-T)  • 

USS  Meredith  (DD-890) 

V33  Midway  (CVA-4) 

USS  Mi3sissinewa  (AO-144) 

USS  Mitscher  (000-35) 

USS  Mobile  (LKA-116)* 

USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC-20) 

USS  Nashville  (LPD-13) 

USS  Neosho  (AO-143) 

USS  New  Orleans  (LPH-11) 

USS  Okinawa  (LPH-3) 

USS  Oklahoma  City  (CLO-5) 

VSa  Oriskany  (CVA-3) 

USS  Pensacola  (LSD-SS) 

USS  Plymouth  Rock  (LSO-29) 

USS  Providence  (CLO-6) 

USS  Raleigh  (LPD-1)» 

USS  Ranger  (CVA-61) 

USS  San  Diego  (AFS-6) 

USS  Saratoga  (CV-«0) 

USS  Shreveport  (LPD-1) 

USS  Spiegal  Grove  (LSD-T) 

USS  Springfield  (COL-7) 

USS  Standley  (DCO-33) 

USS  Ticonderoga  (CVA-14) 

USS  Trenton  (LPO-14) 

USS  Tripoli  (LPH-10) 

USS  Truckee  (AO-147) 

USS  Truxton  (DLON-36) 

USS  Vancouver  (LPD-2) 

USS  William  Pratt  (OLO-13)* 

•Not  currently  receiving  service 

FM   stereo  operation:    Outlets   location 
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AZOSKS 

CANADA 

ETHIOPIA 

CXBMANT 

OBZXNUkND 

ITALY 

KOREA 
ICOBOCCO 


Adak. 
Shemya. 

Lajes. 

Ooose  Bay. 

Asmara. 

Berlin. 

Frankfurt. 

Stuttgart. 

Sonclrestrom.+ 
Thule.  + 

San  Vlto+. 
Vlcenza. 

Seoul. 
Kenltra.+ 

PACinC   ISLANDS 

Johnston  Island. 
Kwajaleln  Islands. 
Okinawa. 

PBILIFPINK    ISLANDS 

Clark  AB. 
Sublc  Bay. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Ramey  AB. 

SHIPS 

U.S.S.  Constellation. 
U.S.S.  Enterprise. 

SPAIN 

Rota.+ 
Torrejon.+ 
Zaragoza.  + 

TAIWAN 

TUpeL 

THAILAND 

Nakhon  Pbanom. 

JAPAN 

Camp  Zama. 


Radio 


Area/outlet 


Fre- 
quancy    Power 


Agency 


BaCIUM 

Brussels  (FM)* 

Casteau(FM) 

THE  NETHERLANDS 

Brunssum  (FM) 

Maastricht  (FM) 

Soesferberg  (FM) 


GERMANY 


100.8..  900... 
101.5..  4kW. 


89.15. 
93.4.. 
93.1.. 


Ambers 800 

Ansbach 1034.. 

Augsburg 1394 

Augsburg(FM) 1004' 

Bad  Hersfeld 1142 

Bad  Kissingen 1034 

Bamberg 1304 

800.;. 

1304.. 

935... 

87.85. 

1394.. 

101.4. 

1142.. 

1394.. 

872... 

98.7.. 

1304.. 

1502.. 


Bayreuth 

Barchtesgaden 

Berlin* 

Berlin  (FMS)* 

Bitberg 

BonnfFM) 

Bremerhaven* 

Crailsheim 

Frankfurt/Weisskirschen' 
Frankhirt/Feidberg  (FM) 

Fulda 

Garmisch 

Giessen 1502. 

Goeppingen 1142. 

Grafenwoehr 611 

Hohenfels 1502 

Hof 1142.: 

lllsheim(FM) 101.0.. 

Kiiserslautern* 611 

Karlsruhe 1034 

Munich* U06 

Nurnberg* 611 

Pirmasens  (FM) 101.75 

Pruem 860... 

Regensburg 1304  . 

Rothwesten 1502 

Schweinfurt 1142 

Stuttgart* 1142 

Stuttgart*  (FMS) 102.4. '. 

Ulm 1142.. 

Wertheim 1304 

Wieblingen 1304.. 

Wieblingen  (FM) 10O.4 

WiMflecken 1502. 

Wuraburi. ii42.. 


90.... 
75.... 
20.... 


.  8(CC)... 

250 

.  1  kW 

14  kW.... 
.  250 

250 

250 

8  (CO... 

250 

.  10  kW.... 

1.5  kW... 

250 

75 

5  kW 

250 

150  kW... 

60  kW... 

250 

250 

250 

.250 

10  kW.... 

250 

1  kW 

375 

10  kW.... 

1  kW 

50  kW.... 

10  kW.... 

375 

250 

250 

10  kW.... 
100  kW... 

1  kW 

250 

1  kW 

375 

250 

250 


A 
A 
A 


GREECE 

Araxost AOS AF 

Argyroupolist ADS AF 


Atfiens* 1594...  1  kW.. 

Iraklion,  Crete* 1570...  250 

Katsimidhit ADS.  . 

Perivdakit ADS    . 

Tayagrat ADS 

Yiannitsat ADS 

Leukas ADS 

Mount  Horiatis ADS 

Mount  Parnis ADS  .. 

Mount  Pateras ADS 

NeaMakri ADS...    . 


ITALY 

Algol ADS 

A»iano(FM) 106.0      50 

Castor ADS 

Ciamplnot AOS 

Conselve).. ADS  .. 

Gaeta(FM) 106.0..  50l. 

Ghedi ADS 

Livorno(FM) 106.0..  50.. 

Martina  Franca ADS 

Monte  Virglne 106.       SO 


AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

AF 

A 

AF 

AF 


Mount  Calvarina ADS A 


Mount  Reggio 
Naples  (FM) 

Pluto 

Rigil 

Rimini 


ADS. 

106.0. 

AOS.. 

AOS.. 

106. 


250 


SanVito*(FM) 107.0     50 

Sigonella,  Sicily*  (FM)..  


AF 
A 
A 
A 
A 
AF 
106.0..  SO AF 


SO. 


Verona  (FM) 106.0..  50. 

VKenza* 560 5(CC) 

Vicenza* (FMS) 108....  50.... 

SPAIN 

Inoges ADS 

Menorca AOS 

Moron  AB* 89.7...  1  kW  . 

RotarFM)* 96.9...  1  kW.. 

Rota(FMS)* 100.2..  1  kW.. 

S«illt(FM)* 95.1...  IkW.. 


AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 


Hikt 


Area/outlet 


Fre- 
quency 


Power        Agency 


SPAIN— ConUnuad 

SoJIef,  Majorca 

Soller 

Torrejon  (FM)* 

Zaragoza  (FM) 

Sonsaca 


ADS 

ADS 

10a2..  IkW.. 
89.7...  IkW.. 
ADS 


.  AF 

.  AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 


PORTUGAL  (AZORES) 
LajeeAB* 

ICELAND 


1500...  100 AF 


Keflavik* 
Hofn*... 


1484...  250. 
1400...  10.. 


ANTARCTICA 


McMurdo. 


lOaoO.  100 N 


TURKEY 

Alwndag. MS. 

Ankara AOS. 

Balikisir AOS. 

Cakmakli ADS. 

Corlu ADS. 

Dvarbakir 1570. 

Elmadag. AOS. 

Erhac AOS. 

Erzumt AOS. 

Eskisehir AOS.. 

Fennertepe AOS. 

Incirlikt 1590. 

Istanbul AOS. 

Izmit AOS.. 

KaramuriiJt 1590. 

Karatas* AOS 

Malatya AOS.. 

Murted ADS.. 

Ortakoy AOS.. 

Sahin  tepsi AOS.. 

Yamanlart AOS.. 


10... 


10. 


10. 


.  AF 

.  AF 

.  AF 

.  AF 

AF 

AF 

.  AF 

.  AF 

.  AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 

AF 


IRAN 
Teheran* 1555...  IkW AF 

ETHIOPIA 

Asmara* 1475...    1  kW A 

Awara  (FMS)* 95.1...  50 A 

MOROCCO 

Kenitra* 1484. 

KeniUa  (FMS)*t 94.2. 

ATUNTIC  OCEAN 

Ascension  Island* 1600. 

Ascension  Island  (FM) 98.8. 

PACIFIC 


IkW. 


AF 
AF 


Canton  Island* 1385... 

Eniwetok  Island  (FM) lOU.. 

Johnston  Island* 1250 

Johnston  Island  (FMS) 101.25. 

Kwajalein* 1220 

Kwajalein*  (FMS) 100.0.. 

Midway* 920 

Wake  Wand* 1490... 

GUAM 

Agana 15S0... 

Anderson* 1090 

Anderson*  (FMS) 89.5... 

Finegayan* 1550... 


TRUST  TERRITORIES 

Koror* 1500.. 

Majuro* 1440.. 

Moen* 1500.. 

Koloni* 1450 

Saipan* 1350.. 

Colonia* 1480 

Pago  Pago* 1120.. 

JAPAN 

Camp  Zama  (FMS)* AOS.. 

Chitose 1570 

Iwakuni* 1580 

Misawa* 1580 

Sasebo 1570.. 

Tokyo* 810... 

Tokyo SW... 

KOREA 

Cheju-do ^ 1150.. 

Chinhae 1510 

Chunchon 1040 

Kwaaksan  Mountain  (FM) 94.1.. 

Kangnung. 1440.. 

Kunsan* 1440.. 

Kwangchon.. 1510  " 

Kwangju  (FM) 104.7. 

Kwajju 1150.. 


1  kW AF 

SO AF 


250 AF 


SO. 

120... 

50.... 

1  kW. 

IkW. 

250... 

50.... 


CC. 
200. 
19- 
50.. 


AF 

AF 

AF 

A 

A 

N 

AF 


N 

AF 
AF 
N 


250 I 

1  kW I 

1  kW I 

1  kW I 

1  kW I 

1  kW I 

1  kW I 


250.... 
1  kW.. 
250.... 
250.... 
10  kW. 
50  kW. 


AF 

AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 


SO.... 
250... 
IkW.. 
IkW.. 
50.... 
1  kW.. 
50.... 

50 A 

250 A 
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Radio 


Area/Dutiet 


Own* 

Potana. 

Pllsaa^ 

Seoul* 
S«Nil*  (FMS).' 

Taefu*     

Taeion(FM).. 
Tongduchon*.. 

Uijongbu 

Wonju 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


Saguio  (John  Hay)  . 
CUfK  AB(FMS)*... 

Clark  AS* 

San  Miguel* 

San  Miguel-  (FMS). 

Subic  Bay* 

SubKBay'(FMS).. 
Wallace  AS 


Fre- 

quency   Power 

Agency 

1440...  SO 

.  A 

580....  SkW.... 

.  A 

1360...  1  kW 

.  A 

1510...  250 

.  A. 

780....  SkW... 

A 

560....  SkW.... 

A 

102.7..  4kW 

A 

580....  SkW.... 

A 

96.1...  250 

A 

1200...  SkW 

A 

1160...  250 

A 

1440...  250 

A 

1300...  250 

AF 

94.0...  250 

AF 

1510...  1  kW 

AF 

1510...  250 

AF 

94.0...  10 

AF 

1300...  250 

AF 

94.0. 
1300. 


40. 
SO 


RYUKYU  ISLANDS 


Okinawa* 

Okinawa 

Okinawa*  (FMS). 


TAIWAN 


CbingChuan  Kang 

LoSnan 

Tiinan 

Taipei*  (FMS) 

Taipei* 

THAILAND 


Bangkok  (Macthai) 

Bangkok  (51  OSI  dist).... 

Chiang  Mai 

Don  Maung 

KoKha 

Koiat*(FM) 

Lop  Buti 

Nakhon  Phanom*  (FMS). 

Nam  Phong 

Non  Sung  (7RRFS) 

Pattaya 

PhuMu 

Samae  San 

Sattahip 

Takhli*  (FM) 

U-Tapao* 

Ubon*(FM) 

Udom*(FM) 

Warin 


INDIAN  OCEAN 
Diego  Garcia*...  


650... 

.  10  kW.... 

1420  . 

.  1  kW 

89.1.. 

.  6  kW 

1570.. 

.  SkW 

100.1. 

.  15  kW.... 

1590.. 

.  5  kW 

95.9.. 

.  2500 

1550.. 

.  10  kW.... 

AOS.. 

ADS 

ADS 

ADS 

ADS 

101.9. 

3 

ADS.. 

3 

ioi.V." 

1350... 

ADS... 

850.... 

CC 

1450.   . 

40 

19.7.. 

6W 

2SW 

1220... 

90 

W.7... 

7 

».7... 

3 

ADS... 

L... 

20 

AF 
AF 


AF 
AF 
AF 


AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 


V.  8.  NAVT  SHIPS 
Radio 
USS  Albany  (CO-IO) 
USS  America  (CVA-66) 
USS  Austin  (LPO-4)* 
USS  Barney  (DDO-6) 
USS  Belknap  (DLO-26) 
USS  Blue  Ridge  (IiCC-19) 
USS  Caloosahatchee  (AO-98) 
USS  Camden  (ACE) 
USS  Canopy^  (AS-34) 
USS  Chicago  (EO-11)* 
USS  Cleveland  (LPD-7) 
USS  Columbxis  (CO-12) 
USS  Compass  Island  (AP-163) 
USS  Concord  (AFS-6) 
USS  Constellation  (CVA-64) 
USS  Conyngham  (DD-17) 
USS  Coral  Sea  (CVA-43) 
USS  Enterprise  (CVA-66) 
USS  Forrestal  (CVA-59) 
USS  Fox  (OLO-33) 
<^"  Francis  Marion  (APA-249) 
^S"  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVA-42) 
USS  Grand  Canyon  (AO-28) 
USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH-7) 
USS  Guam  (LPH-7) 
USS  Hancock  (CVA-19) 
USS  Harry  E.  Yamell  (OLO-17) 
ITSS  Independence  (CVA-62)* 
Uas  Intrepid  (CV8-11) 


Anderson  AFB. 


GUAIC 


ITALY 


Avlano. 

Oaeta. 

Llvorno. 

Naples. 

San  Vlto. 

Slgnonella  (SlcUy). 

Verono. 

Vlcenza. 

KOREA 

Kaaksan. 
Kwangju. 
Taejon. 

ANTARCTICA 

McMurdo  Sound. 


NETHERLANDS 


SPAIN 


THAILAND 


Brussum. 
Maastricht. 

Moron  AB. 

Rota. 

SevUle. 

Torrejon. 

Zaragoza. 

Korat. 
Udorn. 
Takhll. 

-UNITED   KINCDOIC 

Ascension  Island. 

PACIFIC 

Eniwetok  Island. 

PCrKSTO   RICO 

Pt.  Allen. 
San  Juan. 
Ramey. 
Roosevelt  Roads. 

TAIWAN 

Lo  Shan. 

+  Operations  pending. 

•  •  PM  stereo  program  materials  used. 

Total  FM  stations:  39. 


Aru  and  outlet 


Tele- 
viskin 
fre- 
quency   Power 


Agency 


ALASKA 

Adak*. 8 

Cold  Bay* 8 

FortGreely* .lii  8  '" 

Galena*. g 

KingSalmon 8  '" 

Shemya* 13.. 

Sparrevokn 8  " 

Tatalina* li" 


120... 

120... 

220... 

51  kW. 

100... 

100... 

10  (TVT).  AF 

500 AF 


N 

AF 

A 

AF 

AF 

AF 


AUSTRALIA 


Northwest  Cape* 4 CCTV N 

CANADA 
Goose  Bay* g 870 AF 

GREENLAND 


Sondestrom* 8 

Thule* 8  " 

Thule 13. 


120. 
100. 
100. 


PANAMA 


Fort  Clayton* 8  SkW 

Fort  Davis lOR....  5  kWl 


AF 
AF 
AF 


Total  FM  stereo  stations :  28. 
+  Operations  pending. 
FM  monaural  operation:   Outlets  locatioTU 

BELGIUM 

Brussels. 
Casteau. 

CUBA 

Ouantanamo  Bay.*  * 

CERKANT 

Augsberg. 

Bonn. 

nisbelm. 

Pirmasens. 

Wieblingen. 


Area  and  outlet 


Tele- 
vision 
fre- 
quency   Power 


CUBA 


Guantanamo  Bay* 8. 

PUERTO  RICO 


Agency 


100  W....  N 


Kamey  Ab* 

Roosevelt  Roads* 

..  32... 

..  40... 

..  100.... 
..  7  kW... 

..  AF 

N 

SabanaSeca* 

..  R 

N 

GERMANY 

Amberg 

..  SCR.. 

-.  3.5.... 

AF 

Bad  Kissingen 

..  62R.. 

..  3.5.... 

AF 

Bad  Kreuinach 

..  20... 

..  20.... 

AF 

Bad  Nauheim 

..  40R.. 

-.  1 

AF 

Berlin  Brigade* 

..  25... 

..  500.... 

AF 

Berlin  aCA) 

..  12R.. 

..  IW.... 

AF 

Bindlach 

..  22R.. 

..  3.5.... 

AF 

Buttbach 

..  14R.. 

AF 

Friedberg 

..  29R.. 

.-  3.5.... 

AF 

Fulda 

..  63R.. 

..  1.0.... 

AF 

Giessen 

..  26R.. 

..  5 

N 

Grafenwoehr 

..  41R.. 

..  50 

AF 

Hohenfels 

..  60R.. 

-.  40 

AF 

Kirchgoens 

..  57R.. 

..  1 

AF 

Ramstein  AB* 

..  26... 

..  3  kW... 

AF 

Rhein  Main  (C.G.) 

..  23R.. 

..  5 

AF 

Rhein  Main 

..  26R.. 

..  5 

AF 

Schweinfurt 

..  65R.. 

..  35 

AF 

Spangdahlem 

Wiesbaden  AB 

..  22R.. 

-.  1  kW... 

AF 

..  15R.. 

..  1  kW... 

AF 

Wildflicken 

..  50R.. 

..  50 

..  AF 

GREECE 

Iraklion  AS  (Crete)* 

..  8. ... 

.  200.... 

.  AF 

Iraklion 

..  6R... 

..  100.... 

.  AF 

AZORES  (PORTUGAL) 

Ujes* 

..  8.... 

.  100.... 

AF 

ICEUNO 

Keflavik* 

.    8 

.  250...,. 

.  low.... 

N 

Keflavik  (TVT) 

..  2.... 

N 

ETHIOPIA 

Asmara* 

..  2..    . 

.  100 

A 

IRAN 

Teheran* 

.  7.  . 

.  500 

AF 

TURKEY 

Incirlik* 

.  3 

-  CCTV... 

AF 

PACIFIC 

Johnston  Island*' 

.  10.... 

.  120 

AF 

Midway  Island* 

.  4 

.  120 

.  N 

FAR  EAST,  JAPAN 

Camp  Zama* 

.  2 

.  CCTV... 

.  AF 

Iwakuni* 

.  9 

.  400 

AF 

Misawa* 

.  73.... 

.  600 

.  AF 

KOREA 

Camp  Ames 

.  2 

.  TVT.... 

A 

Kunsan 

.  2R.... 

.  120  W.. 

A 

Kwangchon 

3 

.  1  W.... 
.  100  W.. 

A 

Kwangju 

.  13.... 

A 

Pajuri 

.  6R.... 

.  500W.. 

A 

Pusan 

.  2R.... 

.  SOOW.. 

A 

Seoul* 

.  2 

.  SkW.... 

A 

Taegu 

.  12R... 

.  500W.. 

A 

Taeion 

.  12R... 

.  SOOW.. 

A 

TongduChon 

.  2 

.  TVT.... 

A 

Wonju 

.  2 

IW.... 

A 

Yongsan 

.  5 

TVT 

A 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

San  Miguel 

.  34R.... 

10 

AF 

Subic  Bay 

Clark  AFB* 

.  34R.... 

10 

AF 

8 

80 

AF 

RYUKYU  ISLANDS 

Okinawa* 

8 

40  kW.... 

AF 

THAILAND 

Konti 74. 

Korat 80. 

Nakhon  Phanom' 74. 

Non  Sung. 74. 

Samae  San 80. 

Ubon' 74. 

Udorn' 74. 

Udorn 80. 

U-Tapao' 74. 

TAIWAN 


CPB. 
CPB. 
CPB. 
CPB. 
CPB. 
CPB. 
CPB. 
CPB. 
CPB. 


ChingChuan  Kang' 74 CPB. 


AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 
AF 


AF 


'  Operation  suspended  due  to  storm  damage. 
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VX.   NAVT   SHIPS 

Television 


Independent 

uss 

Enterprise 

uss 

Lasalle 

uss 

Uxington  (CTV  18) 

Atlantic  Fleet 

uss 

Albany 

uss 

Forrestal 

uss 

Intrepid 

uss  Iwo  Jima 

uss 

Puget    Sound 

uss  Roosevelt 

Pacific  Fleet 

uss 

America 

uss 

Coral  Sea 

uss  Hancock 

USS 

Midway 

uss 

Oriskany 

uss 

Ranger 

uss 

Saratoga 

■ 

uss 

Ticonderoga 

uss 

Truxton 

Not  currently  receiving  service 
USS  Chicago 
USS  Constellation 
VSS  In-hon 
USS  Independence 
USS  John  F.  Kennedy 
USS  Kitty  Hawk 
USS  Sacramento 

AIR  FORCE  OPERATED  OUTLETS 


Cowitry 


Radio 


TV 


Alaska: 

Adak. 

Attu 

Barter  Island 

Btthal 

Big  Mountain..; 

Cap«  Lisbouma 

Nawanham 

Cap«  Romanzof 

CapaSarichaf 

Chiniak 

a«ar 

Co<d  Bay 

Diamond  Ridga 

Donnelly  Flats. " 

Driftwood  Bay 

Eilsan  AB 

Elmandorf  AB 

Flasman  Island 

FortGraaly 

Fort  Yukon 

Galena 

Glennallen 

Indian  Mountain  I 

Indian  Mountain  II 

Kalet  Creek 

King  Salmon 

Kodiak 

Kotzbua 

Lonalv 

Murpny  Doom 

Nikobki 

Noma 

Northeast  Cap* 

North  River 

Ocean  Cape 

Oolitik 

Pedro  Dome 

Pillar  Mountain 

Point  Barrow 

Point  Lay 

Port  Heiden 

Port  Mot  ler 

Shemya 

Site  Love 

Sparrevohn 

Tatalina 

Tin  City 

Tok  Junction 

Unalakieet 

Valdez 

Wainwright 

Portugal  (Azores):  Lages  AB. 
Canada: 

Byron  Bay 

Goose  Bay 

Brevoort  Island 

Broughton  Island 

Cambridge  Bay 

Cape  Dyer 

Cape  Hooper 

Cape  Perry 

Cape  Young. 

Clinton  Point 

DeWarLakas 


AIR  FORCE  OPERATED  OUTLHS 


Country 


Radio 


Canada — Continued 

East  Simpson 

Giadman  Point 

Hall  Beach 

Jenny  Lind  Island 

Lady  Franklin  Point.. 

LongStah  BluO 

Makar  Inlet 

Mid-Melville 

Nkholson  Peninsula. 

Pally  Bay 

Rowley  Island 

Shepherd  Bay 

Tyktoyatuk 

Komakuk  BMCh 

Shingle  Point 

Gtfmany: 

Amberf 

Bad  Kissingen.. 

Bad  Krauznach 

Bad  Nauheim 

Berlin  (Bde) 

Berlin  (TVA) 

Bindlach 

Bulzbach 

Fried  berg 

Fulda 

Gi«a«i 

Graianwoelir 

Hoenfals 

Kirch  foens 

Ramstein 

RtieinMainCG 

Schweinturt. 


Spangdahlem. 


Viasbaden. 

WiUnicken 

Greece: 

Araaos  t 

Argyroupolis 

Atntns 

Iraklicn 

Katsimidhi 

Lavkas 

Mount  Horiatis 

Mount  Parnis 

Mount  Pateras 

NaaMakri 

Perivolaki 

Yiannitsa 

Greenland : 

Ice  Cap  I 

lea  Cap  II 

Msuksuk  Island 

Qaqatoqaq 

Sbndestrom 

Thula 

Iran:  Teheran 

Italy: 

Ghedi 

Martina  Franca 

Monte  Virgine 

Mount  Reggie 

Rimini 

San  Vito 

Sigonella 

a  pan: 

Gimp  Zama 

Chitose 

Iwakuni 

Misawa 

Sagabo 

Tokyo 

Morocco:  Kanitra 

pKificaraa: 

Canton  Island 

Eniwetok.. _ 

Guam  (Anderson  AF) 

Johnston  Island 

Wake  Island 

Philippine  Islands: 

Baguio. 

Clark  AB 

San  Miguel 

Subic  Bay 

Wallace  (AS) 

Puerto  Rico:  Ramay  AB 

Ryukyu  Islands:  Okinawa 

United  Kingdom:  Ascension  Island. 
Spain: 

Inoees 

Menorca 

Moron  AB 

Roll 

Smill* 

Seller  (Majorca) 

Seller 

Sonseca.. 

Torrejon 

Zaragoza 

faiwan:  ChingChuan  Kang 

rhailand: 

Bangkok  (Macthai) 

Bangkok  (51  OSI  District) 

Chiang  Mai 

Don  Muang , 

KoKIa 


TV 


Country 


Radio 


TV 


Kofat 

Lopburi 

Nakon  Phanom 

Nam  Phong 

NoflSung(7RiiFS).. 

Pattaya 

Phu  Mu 

Sam  ae  San 

Sattahip 

Takhii 

U-Tapao. 

Ubon 

Udofn 

Warin 

Turkey: 

Aiemdag 

Ankara 

Balikistir 

Cakmakli 

Coilu 

Oyarbakir 

Elmadag. 

Erhac 

Erzurum 

Eskisehif 

Fmnertap* 

Incirlik 

Instanbul 

lamit 

Karamursol 

Karatas 

Malatya 

Murted 

Ortakiw 

Shain  tepsi 

Yamaniar 


U.S.  ARMY  OPERATED  OUTLETS 


Alaska:  FortGraaly.... 
Balgium: 

Brussels 

Casteau 

Canal  Zone  (Panama): 

Fort  C^yton 

Fort  Davis 

Ethiopia:  Asnura 

Germany: 


Amberg... 
Ansbacn.. 
Aufsburg. 
Bad  Kissini 


I  Kissingen.... 

Bamberg 

Bayrauth 

Barchtasgadan... 

Berlin 

Bitberg 

Crailsheim 

Frankfurt 

Fulda 

Garmisch 

Giessen. 

Goepptngen 

Grafanwoeher 

Hohenfels 

Hof 

Illsheim 

Kaisfrslauten 

Munioh 

Nurnburg 

Pirmasans 

Pruem 

Regensburg 

Rolnwesten 

Schwainturt 

Stuttgart 

Ulm 

Wertheim 

Wildllecken 

Wuriburg 

Wiablingen 

Netherlands: 

Brunssum 

Maastricht 

Soesterberg 

Italy: 

Aviano 

Algol 

Castor 

Ciampino 

Conselve 

Gaeta 

Livorno 

Mt.  Calvarina 

Mount  Calvarina.. 

Naples 

Pluto 

Rigil.. 

Vicenza 

Korea: 

(Ump  Ames 

Chejudo- 

Chinhae 

Chunchon 

Hwaaksan 

Kangnung 
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Comtry 


TV 


Kuasan 

Kwangchon 

KMngju 

Masan 

Munsan 

Osan  

Paluri-- 

Pohang 

Pusan 

Seoul 

Taagu 

Taejon 

Toniduehon 

Uiionbu 

Wonju 

Yongsan 

Pacific  area:  Kwajalein  Island. 


U.S.  NAVY  OPERATED  OUTLETS 


Alaska:  Adak-. 

Antarctica:  McMurdo 

Australia:  Northwest  Cape... 

Cuba:  Guantanamo  Bay 

Iceland: 

Kallavlk 

Hoen 

Pacific  area: 

Midway  Island 

Agans,  Guam 

Finegayan,  Guam 

Puerto  Rico: 

Fort  Allen 

Ramey  AB 

Roosevelt  Roads 

Sabana  Seca.. 

San  Juan 

Newfoundland:  Argentia 

Taiwan: 

China  Chuan  Kang 

LoSnan 

Tainan 

Taipei 

Indian  Ocean:  Diego  Garcia. 


CHANCES  DXnUNC  JANTTAXT  AND  FKBBCABT   1973 

Additions 
Sblps 

USS  Puget  Sound  (TV) 
USS  Caloostthatchee  (R) 

Deletions 
Ships 
USS  Sylvania  (R) 

Korea 
Chinhae  (TV) 
Kojm  (R) 

South  Vletnaon 
AFVN  (R)   (TV) 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  this  economic  perspective, 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  carefully  examine  the  "freedom 
radios"  from  an  international  political 
perspective.  Within  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  news  about 
the  repression  of  certain  dissidents  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  I  realize  that  this 
recent  evidence  of  the  continued  limita- 
tions on  political  freedom  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  Eastern  Europe  as  well, 
can  be  tised  with  persuasiveness  to  bol- 
ster the  case  for  continued  U.S.  funding 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty. The  questions  I  pose  are  these:  Do 
the  broadcasts  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  help  the  situation  in  any 
way?  Do  these  broadcasts  help  the  So- 
viet dissenters?  Do  they  help  the  cause 
of  political  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Do  they  help  the  progress  of  detente 
through  which  we  may  eventually  be  able 
to  break  down  the  barriers  to  open  travel 
and  communications  which  now  impede 
the  free  flow  of  people  and  ideas  between 
E€«t  and  West?  There  are,  of  course,  a 
number  of  people  who  have  argued  that 
the  so-called  freedom  radios  are  the 
UfeUne  to  "truth"   for  the  citizens  of 


Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union: 
but  in  light  of  the  large  number  of  other 
stations  which  are  already  broadcasting 
to  these  Communist  countries,  I  do  not 
know  how  such  an  argument  can  be  susr 
talned.  As  much  as  we  may  believe  in 
the  human  rights  of  Soviet  citizens  and 
as  much  as  we  may  wish  to  support 
them — spiritually  and  in  every  other 
way — we  should  not  blindly  continue  to 
support  the  "freedom  radios"  simply  be- 
cause they  are  oriented  toward  fostering 
and  abetting  dissenters.  It  Is  well  known 
that  because  of  the  past  association  of 
the  "freedom  radios"  with  the  CIA,  the 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  govern- 
ments— and  also  many  private  citizens 
in  those  countries — bear  a  special  resent- 
ment and  distrust  about  the  continued 
activities  of  these  radios  and  the  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  for  them.  Mr.  Kaiser 
in  fact  points  this  out  in  the  article  I 
have  already  placed  in  the  Record.  In 
this  light,  it  is  very  important  to  consider 
the  effect  of  our  support  for  such  ac- 
tivities upon  the  development  of  atti- 
tudes within  the  Soviet  Government. 
There  are  sharp  divisions  among  Soyiet 
leaders  about  the  degree  to  which  the 
good  intentions  of  the  United  States  can 
be  trusted.  Surely  our  continued  sup- 
port for  radios  considered  subversive  can 
only  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  who 
wish,  for  various  reasons,  to  impede  the 
progress  of  detente.  In  short,  such  broad- 
casts may  well  assist  those  who  oppose 
freedom  of  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  arguing  that 
we  abandon  our  interest  in  the  plight  of 
Soviet  citizens  in  the  interests  of  some 
idealistic  iUusion  or  metaphysical  notion 
called  "detente."  I  simply  believe  that 
through  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
other  official  Western  government  sta- 
tions, we  are  providing  all  the  informa- 
tion that  can  possibly  be  of  assistance  to 
Soviet  citizens.  And  I  believe  further 
that  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  be  the  financier  for  radios  which  are 
clearly  considered  objectionable  and  pro- 
vocative by  the  governments  of  Eastern 
Eiux)pe  and  the  Soviet  Union  only  de- 
lays the  process  of  rapprochement 
through  which  we  may  gradually  hope 
to  establish  genuine  communication  and 
interaction  with  the  people  of  those 
countries. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  two  items:  The  first 
is  an  article  I  wrote  recently  for  the 
Washington  Post  on  this  subject;  the 
second  is  a  letter  I  recently  received  In 
response  to  my  article  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Cox,  a  former  high  level  ofiQcial  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  who  was 
heavily  Involved  in  the  supervision  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
during  the  1950's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Funding  or  "Frsedom  Radio" 

(By   J.    W.    FULBRICHT) 

The  news  that  Russia  haul  begun  to  spon- 
sor an  "American  Lllieratlon  Radio,"  bent 
upon  showing  up  our  Inequities  and  stirring 
up  our  dtssident«,  would  probably  not  be  met 
with  much  favor  in  the  United  States  today. 
It  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  while  the 


Soviets  talked  detente,  they  were  still  set 
upon  doing  us  In.  It  would  also  strengthen 
the  hand  of  those  among  tis  who  wish  to 
stifle  dissent  In  the  name  of  national  security 
akhd  who  iMlleve  that  the  only  thing  the  Sovi- 
ets understand  la  the  point  of  a  missile. 

There  is  no  AIR,  I  am  gratetul  to  report, 
but  Imagining  one  is  nevertheless  a  useful 
exercise  as  we  judge  the  impUcatlons  of  our 
own  continuing  sponsorship  of  radios  which 
perform  precisely  such  a  role.  Based  in  Eu- 
rope, the  so-called  "freedom  radios"  began 
their  broadcasts  in  the  early  l960's,  a  period 
when  Ideological  fervor  on  l>oth  sides  of  the 
East-West  confrontation  was  reaching  a  near 
frenzy.  Radio  Llt>erty  focused  upon  the  So- 
viet Union,  Radio  Free  Europe  upon  the 
Eastern  European  satellites.  Each  radio  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  spontaneous  creation,  run 
by  freedom-loving  refugess  financed  by  dimes 
from  free-world  schoolchUdren.  Secretly,  each 
was  the  organizational  and  financial  instru- 
ment of  the  CIA.  sta&ed  by  expatriates  who 
sought  the  overthrow  of  Soviet  rule. 

Two  decades  latw.  International  condi- 
tions— afid  our  owa.  attitudes — had  changed 
dramatically.  On  both  sides,  ideology  had 
waned,  and  power  had  stabUlzed.  Gone  In 
the  process  was  our  belief  that  we  could 
shape  the  world,  and  fading  too  was  our  com- 
pulsive fear  that  someone  else  might.  Con- 
tinuing unabated,  however,  were  the  "free- 
dom" broadcasts— which  by  then  had  cost 
unknowing  American  taxpayers  nearly  one- 
half  bllUon  dollars.  Discovering  this  anomaly. 
Congress  last  year  enacted  legislation  which 
brought  the  radios'  financing  into  the  open: 
a  logical  first  step  toward  a  public  examina- 
tion of  such  activities  In  light  of  the  normaU- 
Ization  of  Soviet-American  relations. 

But  now  a  year  has  passed,  and  once  again 
we  have  witnessed  the  ingenious  capacity  of 
our  cold  war  Institutions  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves. A  presidential  study  commission  has 
been  assembled  to  certify  the  radios'  virtues, 
and  now  Congress  has  been  sent  legislation 
which  would  give  the  radios  a  cosmetic  face- 
lift and  establish  them  as  permanent  depend- 
encies of  the  American  taxpayer — at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $50  mUiion  a  year. 

Apart  from  their  secret  financing,  what 
has  always  made  the  "freedom  radios"  differ- 
ent from  other  international  radio  activities 
is  their  concentration  upon  internal  news 
and  analysis.  They  criticize  the  domestic  Ufe 
and  policies  of  the  Communist  countries  to 
which  they  broadcast.  Of  course,  a  number 
of  nations  operate  international  networks 
which,  from  stations  around  the  world,  trans- 
mit entertainment  and  general  news  as  an 
act  of  national  projection  and  self-advertise- 
ment. Examples  of  such  radios  are  the  BBC, 
Radio  Japan,  Radio  Moscow,  and  our  own 
Voice  of  America,  upon  which  we  expend  $56 
million  a  year.  But  these  organizations, 
though  self-interested,  are  purveyors  of  cul- 
ttire  and  Information.  The  "freedom  radios" 
view  themselves  as  agencies  of  change. 

The  more  judicious  advocates  of  "freedom" 
broadcasts  argue  that  the  radios  have  evolved 
from  their  earlier  zealotry  and  that  their 
essential  function  today  is  simply  to  encour- 
age dissident  elements  seeking  to  resist  and 
peaceably  alter  the  repressive  tendencies  of 
Communist  bureaucracies.  Taken  in  isola- 
tion, this  sounds  unexceptionable;  we  have 
seen  enough  of  repressive  tendencies  in  our 
own  country  to  be  sympathetic.  But  seen  in 
context,  the  paramount  question  still  stands : 
Is  this  interference  la  Conununlst  societies 
within  the  legitimate  range  of  American  for- 
eign policy?  la  answer,  one  need  only  ask  a 
further  question:  Which  kinds  of  interfer- 
ence by  other  countries  In  our  affairs  do  xce 
find  legitimate? 

In  a  recent  editorial  (July  11)  The  Post 
implied  that  to  cease  support  for  "freedom" 
broadcasts  would  be  to  condone  injustice  In 
the  Coomiunist  countries.  We  would,  it  said, 
be  joining  with  the  Conununlst  governments 
in  an  act  of  censorship.  But  this  is  fallacious. 
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Desisting  In  aggressive  behavior  Is  not  cen- 
sorship. And  reganUess,  a  prodigious  Infor- 
mation flow  would  continue  even  without 
the  "freedom  radios."  The  official  Western- 
government  stations,  including  our  own 
VOA,  broadcast  a  weekly  total  of  over  800 
program-hours  to  the  Soviet  Union  cuid  Its 
satellites.  If  by  some  curious  moral  logic, 
we  are  also  obliged  to  operate  a  "freedom 
radio"  to  meddle  In  internal  affairs,  then 
surely  we  are  already  erring  grievously,  for 
this  planet  is  populated  with  politically  re- 
pressive societies  we  are  not  trying  to  liber- 
ate— some  equally  as  inhumane  as  Russia 
and  Eastern  Eiirope.  Why  not  a  Radio  Free 
Greece?  And  a  Radio  Free  Brazil?  and  a 
Radio  Free  South  Africa: 

Ending  our  sponsorship  of  these  broad- 
casts is  not  an  abandonment  of  ovu*  ideals. 
It  is  simply  to  recognize  an  order  of  priori- 
ties. There  can  Ije  no  more  important  world 
goal  for  the  United  States  than  to  break 
down  completely  the  overarching  posture  of 
hostility  between  the  Soviet  and  American 
governments  that  has  so  poisoned  inter- 
national relations  for  26  years  and  exacted 
such  a  terrible  waste  In  lives  and  resources. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  monopoly  on 
"truth."  But  if  we  wish  to  tell  our  story,  let 
us  now  rely  on  other  tools— on  our  overseas 
libraries  and  information  centers,  on  ex- 
panding programs  of  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchange,  on  the  informative  but 
unprovocative  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of 
Anverica.  on  growing  trade  and  tourism. 
Perhaps,  by  personal  contact  and  by  force 
of  argument  and  right  example,  we  can 
have  an  influence  on  life  in  the  Communist 
countries.  But  continuing  the  "freedom 
radio"  assault  only  perpetuates  the  structure 
of  mutual  distrust  and  delays  our  oppor- 
ttinlty. 

Washingtok,  D.C, 

August  14, 1973. 
The  Honorable  J.  WnxiAM  f>7i.BRicRT, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pdx3right:  I  am  writing  In 
support  of  your  communication  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "U.S.  Funding  of  'Free- 
dom Radio.' "  As  you  know,  I  occupied  a 
senior  policy  position  during  the  height  of 
the  Cold  War,  in  the  mid-50's  when  Radio 
Free  EMrope  was  an  asset  of  CIA.  I  think  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  role  of  the 
"freedom  radios"  during  that  period. 

However,  In  my  opinion,  the  reverse  is 
true  today  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  existence  of  the  radios  runs  counter 
to  the  policy  of  detente  being  pursued  by  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  governments. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  radios  in  Munich, 
West  Germany  runs  counter  to  the  policy  of 
relaxation  of  tensions  and  restoration  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  West  Germany  and 
the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe. 

3.  Since  the  radios  are  now  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  U.S.  Government,  they  are 
voices  of  the  U.S.  Government.  There  should 
not  be  more  than  one  Voice  of  America.  If 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  R.F.E.  and  Radio 
Liberty  are  in  some  Instances  doing  a  more 
effective  Job  than  the  Voice  of  America  of 
representing  the  United  States  Government 
then  changes  should  be  made.  The  V.O.A. 
should  be  Improved  by  better  policy  direc- 
tion and  perhaps  by  recruiting  some  of  the 
best  personnel  from  the  Munich  radios. 

4.  The  U.S.  Government  has  for  years  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  evolution  rather  than  libera- 
tion towards  Eastern  Europe.  However,  the 
continuing  '  broadcasts  of  the  "freedom 
radios"  give  the  "hawks"  among  Eastern 
European  conununlsts  an  argument  for  con- 
tinuing repression  and  tight  controls.  Those 
East  Eiiropean  leaders  supporting  an  evolv- 
ing relaxation  permitting  greater  freedom 
for  the  people  are  blocked  by  the  arguments 
of  the  "hawks"  that  the  U.S.  and  West  Ger- 


many are  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Bast 
Buropean  regimes  because  emigres,  with  U.S. 
backing,  are  still  broadcasting  from  Ger- 
many. 

Best  regards. 

AaTHTTS  M.  Cox. 
The  continuing  broadcasts  of  the  "free- 
dom radios"  give  the  "hawks"  among  the 
Eastern  European  Communists  an  argimient 
for  continuing  repression  and  tight  controls. 
Those  East  European  leaders  supporting  an 
evolving  relaxation  permitting  greater  free- 
dom for  the  people  are  blocked  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  "hawks"  that  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany  are  plotting  the  over- 
throw of  the  East  European  regimes  becaxise 
emigres,  with  U.S.  backing,  are  still  broad- 
casting from  Germany. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  senior  policy 
official,  Mr.  Cox  once  supported  the 
"freedom  radios"  wholeheartedly.  Today, 
however,  in  view  of  current  international 
developments.  Mr.  Cox  believes  tiiat  such 
activities  are  counterproductive.  He  has 
recognized  that  changed  conditions  re- 
quire changed  policies.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  recognize  this  also. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  All  it  does  is  require  that, 
beginning  in  fiscal  1975,  next  year,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  only  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  operations  of  these  radios. 

Last  year.  In  the  hearings,  it  was.  I 
thought,  generally  understood  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
also  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  that  the  United  States  would 
imdertake  to  get  the  Europeans  to  pay  a 
substantial  amount,  if  not  half,  of  the 
cost.  I  want  to  quote  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  said  last  year. 
This  appears  in  the  hearings: 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  long  since  passed 
when  the  United  States  should  underwrite 
the  total  cost  of  projects  which  are  done  in 
the  mutual  Interest  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  also  said  this: 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  carry  It  on  for  the 
year  and  give  Europe  the  opportunity;  but 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  if  we  do,  there 
wUl  be  a  real  obligation  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
peans ...  to  see  that  this  year  Is  not  wasted 
and  that  the  collaborative  effort  which  Is 
called  for  Is  forthcoming. 

Dr.  EMrk  Stikker,  former  SecretaJT 
General  of  NATO,  testified  as  follows : 

I  personally  fully  agree  with  your  stated 
view  that  it  Is  time  for  West  Europeans  to 
begin  sharing  the  financial  burden  of  these 
radio  operations. 

A  year  has  passed,  and  now,  having 
failed  to  get  any  contributions,  they  are 
creating,  really,  a  permanent  operation 
imder  a  new  setup,  a  new  commission, 
which  indicates  that  they  intend  to  go 
on  indefinitely,  with  the  United  States 
paying  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  over  this 
issue  before.  I  will  simimarize  the  issues 
simply  by  stating  that  it  is  redundant  to 
run  three  radios.  Even  without  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe,  there 
are  800  program  hours  that  would  go  into 
these  countries  from  the  VOA  andjthe 
other  radios  of  Western  Europe.  We  have 
authorized  $56  million  for  the  Voice  of 
America;  $50  million  for  Radio  Free 
Europe,  if  this  measure  is  authorized; 
and  over  $30  million  for  the  Armed 
Forces    radio    and    television    stations. 


Compared  to  only  $45  million  for  our  own 
public  broadcasting  system,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  excessive. 

The  argument  that  we  need  some  voice 
perhaps  is  valid,  but  to  have  three 
voices  seems  to  be  redundant  and 
excessive. 

I  think  the  other  argiunent  that  is 
persuasive  is  that  these  radios,  provoca- 
tive as  they  are,  do  not  prcwnote  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  proponents  of  this  bill. 
I  think  the  psychological  aspect  of  it  is 
simply  to  reinforce  the  hardliners  in 
various  countries,  specifically  Russia, 
making  them  believe  that  our  sugges- 
tions for  a  detente  are  not  sincere,  that 
we  do  not  really  mean  it,  and.  in  any 
case,  that  we  are  so  split  up  that  they 
cannot  rely  on  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  and  that  have  been  given  such 
wide  publicity,  by  the  President  to  bring 
about  a  detente.  The  continuation  of 
these  three  radios  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  that  move. 

I  do  not  think  it  really  helps  the  so- 
called  dissidents  in  Europe,  or  particu- 
larly in  Russia,  in  the  way  the  propo- 
nents believe  it  does. 

The  testimony  is  quite  clear  that  most 
people  prefer  the  BBC  and  VOA  broad- 
casts because  they  are  more  objective  in 
presenting  the  information,  as  they  call 
it — the  true  information — from  the 
Western  countries. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reas<xi 
to  belabor  this  point,  because  I  belabored 
it  last  year  a  good  deal.  The  question  is. 
should  we  spend  $50  million  on  these 
operatiOTis  in  view  of  the  large  expendi- 
tures already  being  made  by  ourselves 
and  by  Western  European  countries? 

I  might  say  that  a  moment  ago  the 
fact  was  referred  to  that  these  radio 
staticMis  broadcast  in  Yiddish.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  VOA  from  doing*" 
that  if  that  is  desirable. 

In  addition  to  that,  Israel  Itself  broad- 
casts to  Russia  and  to  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  in  Yiddish. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  In  view 
of  the  stringent  conditions  of  our  budget 
and  the  enormous  deficits  which  have 
occurred  In  the  last  20  years,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  cold  war  is  being 
liquidated,  we  should  not  continue  this 
operation. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  simply 
to  f\md  it  at  the  full  amount  for  this 
year.  And  next  year  we  would  spend 
half.  We  would  pay  half  of  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Is  a  very  reasonable  compro- 
mise. If  there  is  any  merit  at  all  to  these 
operations,  it  is  In  accordance  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  what  some  of  the  princi- 
pal proponents  of  this  measure  stated 
last  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason 
to  continue  the  debate  any  longer.  If  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  are  ready  to  yield 
back  their  time,  we  could  yield  back  our 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield  to  me,  the  Senator  from 
niinols  is  not  on  the  fioor  and  I  wish  to 
speak  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  make  an  adequate  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  quota- 
tion cited  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
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respecting  European  contributions  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate,  of  course,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debate  on  the  bill.  But  to 
say  that  the  people  ought  to  contribute  or 
that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  get  contri- 
butions is  something  entirely  different 
from  getting  them  or  from  cutting  this 
program  in  half,  which  we  would  have  to 
do  in  the  first  instance  if  this  amendment 
were  to  prevail.  We  would  then  have  to 
hope  that  we  would  get  contributions.  In 
addition,  very  imisortantly  in  that  partic- 
ular matter,  contributions  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  forthcoming.  The  money  Is 
Just  as  good  to  the  United  States  if  it 
comes  by  way  of  a  reduction  of  the  United 
States  in  various  activities  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding defense. 

We  have  no  idea  whether  the  contribu- 
tions will  come  directly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  subsequent  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  referred  to,  I 
would  point  out  that  we  really  think  they 
ought  to  contribute.  Willy  Brandt,  the 
Chancellor  of  Germany,  made  it  clear 
that  for  politiceJ  reasons  of  their  own, 
they  would  not  prefer  to  contribute  di- 
rectly to  this  kind  of  action.  We  can 
understand  that,  although  we  may  not 
agree  with  it. 

The  net  effect  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  doing  by  his  amendment 
would  be  to  cut  the  operations  of  these 
stations  in  half.  As  I  say,  one  does  not 
know  what  one  could  do  directly  or  in- 
directly as  yet  in  the  way  of  getting  the 
kind  of  help  which  is  Justified.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  to  get  it.  And  we 
think  on  this  side  of  the  legislation  that 
what  is  being  done  is  so  important  and  so 
useful  in  terms  of  the  overall  situation  in 
the  world  and  these  two  ideologies  in 
terms  of  the  climate  in  which  detente, 
arms  limitation,  the  European  security, 
and  many  other  things  can  be  negotiated 
is  so  critically  important  that  we  should 
not  tie  one  hand  behind  our  backs  by 
agreeing  to  this  particular  amendment 
on  the  theory  that  the  other  side  ought 
to  contribute,  and  if  they  do  not  con- 
tribute we  will  have  this  activity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  is  it  not  true  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  persuade  them 
that  they  would  have  from  now  until  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  do  what  the 
Senator  last  year  stated  that  he  thought 
they  ought  to  do? 

I  think  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  the  principal  reason  why 
this  was  allowed  to  continue  this  year. 
If  the  Senators  had  not  made  that  argu- 
ment, we  could  have  done  it  last  year. 
They  will  not  pay  for  half  of  it  as  long 
as  we  pay  for  all  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  persuasive.  The 
issue  of  sharing  is  very  much  greater 
than  this  one  thing. 

I  do  not  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we  should  discontinue  it.  I  think 
the  program  would  be  very  materially 
crippled  if  it  were  cut  off  any  further 
than  we  are  now  doing  and  would  simply 
hamper  us  in  our  efforts  to  carry  on  an 
activity  which  is  very  useful  and  most 
important. 

The  proposal  that  we  share  is  very 
much  misplaced.  We  have  shared  smd  we 


have  contributed.  They  did  not  continue 
to  do  so.  The  vote  as  reported  in  the 
committee's  report  was  9  to  6.  The  ma- 
jority of  us  thought  that  whether  or 
not  we  got  contributions,  the  activity  was 
so  valuable  in  itself  that  we  should  carry 
it  on  at  the  $50  million  level. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  might  be  weU  to 
explain  at  this  point  that  from  1969  to 
early  1973  contributions  were  made  of 
between  $2  million  and  $3  million  by  in- 
dividuals, corporations  and  other  estab- 
lishments located  in  the  United  States. 
As  I  understand,  no  contributions  were 
made  by  similar  European  organizations, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  contribu- 
tions made  by  U.S.  contributors  were 
tax  deductible,  whereas  contributions 
made  by  European  contributors  would 
not  be  subject  to  income  tax  deductions. 
There  was  no  inducement  for  them,  such 
as  we  had  here,  to  make  contributions. 
But  467  individuals  and  corporations 
have  contributed  over  $500  each.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  there  were  who 
contributed  lesser  timounts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  referring  to  the  report 
of  the  Eisenhower  Commission,  a  Presi- 
dential Study  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Radio  Broadcasting,  is  also  im- 
portant. The  commission  was  headed  by 
Milton  Eisenhower  and  msMie  its  report 
in  February  1973.  The  report,  on  page 
51,  deals  with  this  very  question: 

The  conclusion  of  the  commission  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  involve  European  gov- 
ernments in  contributing  to  the  flnbnclng 
of  the  broadcast  operations  of  the  two  radios 
does  not  constitute  rejection  of  the  princi- 
ple of  cost  sharing. 

In  essence,  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy  >  and  I  have  said. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  just  received  the 
information  that  there  were  39,500  con- 
tributors of  less  than  $500.  These  are  in 
addition  to  those  who  contributed  more 
than  $500  each. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Eisenhower 
Commission  did  not  think  it  was  feasible 
to  depend  upon  European  governments 
to  finance,  but  it  did  not  reject  the  prin- 
ciple of  cost  sharing  and  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  only  fair,  where  European 
governments  could  do  so,  and  they  should 
be  requested,  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
the  station.  This  would  Involve  paying 
for  research  produced  by  the  station. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  European  con- 
tributions are  now  being  solicited  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  offset  the  costs 
of  research  of  both  these  radios,  which 
is  some  $4  million  annually.  This  is  the 
type  of  contribution  which  the  Eisen- 
hower Commission  considered  feasible. 
But  it  would  simply  not  be  feasible  by 
next  July  to  raise  the  sum  of  non-Federal 
contributions  in  excess  of  $25  million, 
as  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  suggest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  Senator 
Percy  and  I  both  felt  ttiat  contributions 


ought  to  be  made,  the  50  percent  figure 
is  definitely  Senator  Fulbricht's. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  this  very  idea  was 
put  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and,  if  Senators  will  refer  to 
the  committee  report  at  page  4,  a  part 
of  Senator  Fctlbright's  substitute  was  to: 

ElstabUsh  a  policy  of  burden-sharing  by 
providing  that,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
the  VS.  contribution  to  the  radios  would 
at  no  time  exceed  60  pereent  of  the  radios' 
expenses. 

That  was  rejected  as  a  part  of  the  total 
rejection  of  the  whole  substitute,  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  6. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
and  because  I  think  the  last  vote  against 
recommittal  showed  oven;v'helmingly 
that  the  Senate  wants  to  decide  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  wants  us 
to  go  forward  with  the  substantive  as- 
pect  of  these  broadcasts,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  debate;  I  only  wish  to  make 
this  comment  about  the  contribution: 

It  was  widely  broadcast,  and  generally 
believed,  that  these  were  private  opera- 
tions. Ever  since  its  creation  in  1951,  this 
actually  was  a  covert  operation  of  the 
CIA.  But  throughout  this  coimtry  people, 
including  young  schoolchildren,  were 
solicited  to  give  their  pennies  to  freedom, 
and  so  on.  Radio  Free  Europe  was  a  very 
appealing  project,  although  it  is  a  CIA 
operation.  It  is  most  unusual  that  the 
people  get  tax  deductions  for  con- 
tributing to  the  covert  operations  of  the 
CIA.  But,  though  it  was  known  by  many 
individuals,  it  was  only  recently  re- 
vealed publicly  that  Caitral  Intelligence 
was  instrumental  in  that  operation.  The 
deception  in  connection  with  its  opera- 
tion as  a  CIA  operation  posing  as  a  pri- 
vate operation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
our  own  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment,  if  the  Senator  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  prob- 
lem is  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  not  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber. We  have  two  speakers  who  wish, 
between  them,  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  this  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Apparently  on  the  bill 
and  on  this  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  bill.  I  thought  we  might  dis- 
pose of  this  amendment.  We  can  have  a 
quorum  call,  if  the  Senator  would  like. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  Senator 
Percy  is  ready  yet.  I  think  he  wants  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  so,  with  the 
Senator's  indulgence,  I  yield  8  minutes 
to  'the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  to- 
day a  bill,  S.  1914,  which  creates  a  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  and  an 
amendment  to  that  bill.  No.  431 — pro- 
posed by  Senator  FtJisRioHT — which  has 
the  clear  purpose  of  negating  the  mean- 
ing of  that  bill.  The  bill  proposes  a  struc- 
tiu'e  for  authorizing  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
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Europe  and  a  budget  of  $50  million  for 
the  next  year.  Senator  Pclbright  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  appropriation  for 
the  radios  be  limited  to  50  percent  of 
their  budgets  for  fiscal  1975.  This  would 
effectively  force  the  radios  to  begin  dis- 
mantling their  operations  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  can  get  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  nimiber  of  my 

colleagues  have  already  spoken  out  on 
the  signiflcance  of  Senator  Pulbright's 
amendment  and  answered  the  arguments 
he  puts  forward  in  its  support.  I  cannot 
help  but  add  my  wholehearted  agree- 
ment to  their  words  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  engaging  in  wishful 
thinking  about  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions, the  attitudes  of  the  Eastern  bloc 
Inim  era  of  detente,  and  the  possibilities 
of  collecting  such  large  outside  contribu- 
tions for  the  operations  of  these  radios. 
There  are  too  many  indications  past  and 
present  that  the  controlled  media  and 
long-range  plans  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  trusted.  So  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  European  coim- 
tries  do  not  end  censorship  or  allow  the 
free  flow  of  information  between  East 
and  West,  it  is  in  the  United  States  in- 
terest to  keep  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  on  the  air. 

To  give  in  to  the  nay  sayers  or  to  pass 
Senator  Fulbright's  amendment  with- 
out realizing  that  through  it  he  means 
to  kill  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe — not  merely  to  attempt  another 
compromise  with  the  supporters  of  the 
radios — would  be  to  betray  the  trust  of 
the  millions  of  listeners  who  depend  upon 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
for  news  and  information  about  both  in- 
ternational affairs  and  events  in  their 
own  coimtries. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  point  in  particular,  for  we  have  been 
reading  and  hearing  a  lot  of  inaccurate 
information  on  the  subject  of  listener- 
ship  to  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Senator  Pulbright  himself  has 
stated  that  the  "essential  function"  of 
these  radios  today  "Is  simply  to  encour- 
age dissident  elements."  Robert  Kaiser, 
the  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  who  has  been  reporting  regu- 
larly on  the  controlled  Soviet  press,  has 
also  reported — this  time  in  error — de- 
riding the  size  of  the  audiences  of  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
significance  of  these  radios. 

To  substantiate  his  report.  Kaiser 
quotes  only  one  Russian  individual  who 
ranks  Radio  Liberty  fourth  in  populsu-- 
ity.  Incidentally,  there  are  dozens  of  for- 
eign governments,  ranging  from  the  Vat- 
ican to  Peking,  which  broadcast  to  the 
i  Soviet  Union.  Considering  the  endorse- 
ments of  Radio  Liberty  made  by  the 
Nobel  prlzewinning  author  Solzhenitsyn 
and  by  many  others,  including  98  Soviet 
Jewish  emigrants  to  Israel,  there  is 
surely  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
among  Soviet  citizens. 

More  important,  a  recent  major  be- 
havioral study  conducted  in  the  period 
1970-72  directly  contradicts  B:aiser's  re- 


port. This  major  study  was  based  on 
interviews  carried  out  by  an  independ- 
ent public  opinion  research  service  in 
West  Europe  of  1.680  Soviet  citizens,  pri- 
marily tourists  temporarily  in  the  West — 
none  were  emigrants.  While  the  Voice 
of  America  had  the  largest  number  of 
regular  listeners.  Radio  Liberty  and  the 
BBC  tied  for  second  place.  Radio  Liberty 
was  shown  to  reach  a  highly  educated 
audience,  and  listeners  who  sought  in- 
formation rather  than  entertainment 
tuned  in  to  Radio  Liberty  at  rates  con- 
siderably higher  than  to  any  other  sta- 
tion in  the  survey. 

On  Ustenership  to  Radio  Liberty,  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  Radio  Liberty  is 
the  most  januned  foreign  broadcaster 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  eagerness  of  its 
listeners  to  seek  It  out  despite  jamming 
attests  to  its  great  value  and  credibility. 
A  recent  Soviet  emigrant.  Dr.  Leonid 
Tarassuk,  former  Arms  Curator  of  Len- 
ingrad's Hermitage  Museum,  stated  at  a 
press  conference  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
he  had  to  learn  about  the  Jackson 
amendment  from  listening  to  foreign  ra- 
dio, particularly  Radio  Liberty.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  Radio  Liberty  was  viciously 
jammed  but  was  "very  important,  the 
most  listened  to  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  catch  it." 

Finally,  let  me  quote  the  former  dip- 
lomat, W.  Averell  Harriman,  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  broadcasts  of  Radio 
Liberty: 

I  have  been  told  that  the  lower  echelons 
of  the  communist  ofBclals  In  these  countries 
welcome  the  Information  that  comes  to  them 
through  the  broadcasts  of  actions  taken  by 
the  poUtburos  which  they  would  otherwise 
not  know  . . .  Prom  my  experience,  even  Stalin 
paid  attention  to  public  opinion  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Evidence  Is  clear  that  today 
Kremlin  leaders  must  pay  greater  attention 
to  their  pubUc  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  in  contrast  to  Senator 
PoLBRiGHT's  remark  that  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  "simply  en- 
courage dissident  elements,"  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  to  you  the  much  broader 
signiflcance  of  these  radios  and  the  im- 
mense audiences  which  they  reach.  Let 
us  not  turn  our  backs  on  those  people  and 
permit  Radio  Liberty  to  be  closed  down 
through  passage  of  Senator  Fulbright's 
deceptive  amendment. 

I  call  for  passage  of  S.  1914  without 
further  amendment  as  reported  to  the 
floor  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Commmittee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  the  analysis 
of  the  Eisenhower  Commission  respect- 
ing the  financing  of  the  stations  and  the 
participation  by  the  Government  and 
individuals  is  so  profound  that  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  of  section  6 
of  that  report,  entitled  "Financing  the 
Stations,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
Eis  follows: 

Section  VI — ^Financing  thk  Stations 

It  was  suggested  In  last  year's  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oommlttee 
that  Western  European  nations  should  pro- 
vide financial  as  well  as  moral  support  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Some 
of  the  mo6t  concerned  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  whom  the  Commission  con- 
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suited  reiterated  tills  point,  though  a  nimi- 
ber  had  doubts  whether  subataotlal  contri- 
butions could  be  obtained  In  the  near  future. 
Others  had  serious  reservations  regarding  the 
feasibility  and  political  consequences  of  out- 
side participation. 

UNirCD  STARS  lOUC 

Prom  their  Inception,  the  moving  force 
behind  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
broadcasts  has  been  American.  Both  stations 
were  privately  Incorporated  m  the  United 
States  largely  at  the  instigation  of  tbe 
United  States  Government.  Basic  broadcast- 
ing and  operational  policies  have  always  been 
established  by  Americans  occupying  senior 
management  pKieltlons,  although  former  citi- 
zens from  Eastern  E^irope  (many  of  them 
today  natiuiillzed  Americans)  as  well  as  citi- 
zens of  a  number  of  other  European  coun- 
tries play  important  roles  in  the  two  sta- 
tions. All  direct  flnancmg  of  the  stations  has 
been  American. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  has  been 
decisive  throughout  In  establishing  and 
funding  the  stations.  RPE  has  had  some  suc- 
cess m  soliciting  mdlvldual  and  corporate 
financial  contributions  but  Radio  Liberty 
has  never  engaged  In  active  solicitation  of 
private  contributions.  The  United  States 
Government  has  been  the  primary  source  of 
funds  for  both  stations. 

Since  policies  governing  the  broadcasts  of 
the  stations  over  the  years  have  also  been 
American,  the  substance  and  tone  of  broad- 
oasts  have  moved  broadly  with  the  currents 
of  United  States  relations  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  area.  RPE,  particularly,  has 
been  able  to  draw  on  the  vast  reservoir  of 
goodwill  toward  the  United  States  that  exists 
m  nujst  of  the  Eastern  E^a^opean  countries. 
baaed  upon  emotional  attachments  relating 
to  the  liberating  role  of  umted  States  armies 
in  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  wavee  of 
Immigration  In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  that  gave  mUUons  of 
East  Europeans  "relatives  In  America."  Thus, 
despite  aU  the  concentrated  efforts  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  communist  re- 
gimes In  Eastern  Europe  to  denigrate  the 
United  States,  our  government  and  our  peo- 
ple probably  renuOn  the  most  respected 
"foreigners"  among  the  peoples  of  those 
nations. 

In  sum,  then,  RPE  and  RL  have  been  es- 
sentially American  undertakings  whose  pro- 
tframmlng  has  been  measured  against  United 
States  Interests.  In  recent  years  that  has 
meant  simply  providing  a  free  flow  of  Infor- 
mation to  tbe  peoples  In  countries  whose 
communist  governments  keep  such  Informa- 
tion from  them. 

KUaOPEAN    STTPPOBT 

Seven  European  nations  have  long  given 
their  approbation  and  tangible  and  Intangi- 
ble supiport  to  the  work  of  the  two  stations. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Oennany  agreed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  major  centers  of 
broadcasting  operations  of  the  two  stations 
on  Its  territory  and  has  taken  a  positive  at- 
titude toward  their  continuation.  On  occa- 
sion the  Bonn  government  has  been  imder 
considerable  pressure  from  communist  gov- 
ernments but  has  steadfastly  defended  the 
presence  of  the  stations  on  GermaJi  territory. 
In  this  connection  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Oerman  govenunent  has 
been  providing  substantial  material  con- 
siderations to  RIAS.  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  have 
shown  a  highly  sympathetic  attitude  In  Ini- 
tially receiving  and  continuing  to  host  sta- 
tion facilities  on  their  territory,  despite 
harsh  criticisms  by  East  European  and  the 
Soviet  governments. 

There  have  been  other,  more  recent  devel- 
opments concerning  possible  broadening  of 
European  support.  Three  meetings  of  the 
West  European  Advisory  Committee  to  Radio 
Pre©  Europe  were  held  diulng  1972,  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  European  financial 
assistance.  At  the  meeting  m  Monaco  In  late 
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September,  participants  from  a  number  of 
West  European  countries  Indicated  their  be- 
lief that  private  European  financial  partici- 
pation could  eventually  be  obtained,  though 
not  in  amounts  that  would  Justify  more  than 
a  modest  reduction  In  United  States  appro- 
priations. 

Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  Con- 
sultative Assembly  of  the  CouncU  of  Europe, 
composed  of  legflslatlve  representatives  of  the 
member  countries,  a  motion  to  support  the 

Stations  was  referred  to  the  Political  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  CouncU  for  further  con- 
sideration. The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  In 
Its  November  1972  meeting  In  Bonn  also 
discussed  a  supporting  action  for  the  sta- 
tions but  took  no  final  action.  Clearly,  these 
developments  reflect  a  reluctance  by  West 
European  governments  to  consider  financial 
aid  to  the  stations,  much  as  these  govern- 
ments recognize  the  valuable  role  played  by 
their  broadcasts. 

In  early  November  1972  the  Commission 
met  with  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roljen,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  West  European  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Free  Flow  of  Information  (suc- 
cessor to  the  West  European  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttee to  Radio  Free  Europe),  during  the 
Commission's  visit  to  Munich.  He  felt  that 
private  and  possibly  some  public  funds  con- 
tributing to  station  budgets  could  gradually 
be  developed,  but  he  was  not  optimistic  that 
such  funds  would  reach  substantial  propor- 
tions. 

While  leading  Eur(^>ean  opmion  is  almost 
Invariably  laudatory,  the  Commission  sees 
three  major  problems  associated  with  broad- 
ening the  base  of  support  for  broadcast  oper- 
ations to  Include  Western  European  govern- 
ments. First,  financial  contributions  for 
operations  of  the  stations  would  likely  Imply 
participation  m  management.  This  could  lead 
to  very  difficult  and  cumbersome  problems. 
Second,  maintaining  the  professional  Inde- 
pendence of  the  stations  is  of  prime  Impor- 
tance and,  while  our  Government  Is  com- 
mitted to  this  principle,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  this  concept  would  necessarily  prevail 
were  several  countries  and  their  parliaments 
involved  In  financing  and  control.  Third, 
with  many  governments  Involved,  overall  pol- 
icy on  a  host  of  specific  Issues  would  neces- 
sarily come  to  reflect  the  least  common  de- 
nominator of  the  opinions  of  the  partici- 
pating governments,  with  the  result  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  radios  would  mevitably 
be  impaired. 

We  believe.  In  sum,  that  multinational 
direction  could  well  handicap  the  broadcasts 
and  delay  daUy  program  decisions.  Editing 
by  coalition  is  self-defeating.  Anyone  who  has 
edited  a  publication  under  multinational  aus- 
pices knows  the  blandness  that  can  result 
from  diffuse  and  sometimes  conflicting  di- 
rection. The  Commission  believes,  therefore, 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
whUe  respecting  the  sensitivities  of  other 
nations  and  soliciting  their  advice,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  multlgovemment  con- 
trol. 

In  Its  declelon  to  recommend  against  seek- 
ing direct  operatmg  support  for  the  radios 
from  the  governments  of  Western  Europe, 
the  Commission  was  acutely  aware  of  the 
persuasive  arguments  advanced  by  some 
members  of  Congress  calling  upon  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  to  share  In  the  coet 
of  programs  which  also  serve  their  beliefs  and 
from  which  they  also  benefit.  ThU  argument 
developed  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
portion of  Western  European  defense  costs 
bor.ne  by  American  taxpayers.  Its  extension 
to  cover  other  United  SUtes-supported  pro- 
gnixa  where  benefits  accrue  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  as  well  as  to  us  ap- 
pears to  be  both  consistent  and  reasonable. 
In  terms  of  this  cost-sharing  principle  a 
persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  partial  fxmd- 
ing  of  RFE  and  RL  by  the  governments  of 
Western  Europe,  particularly  m  light  of  the 
lestUnohy  of  those  governmente  on  the  high 
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value  they  place  on  the  research  and  broad- 
casting activities  of  the  radios. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Commission  that  It 
wovdd  be  a  mistake  to  Involve  European 
governments  In  contributing  to  the  financing 
of  the  broadca&t  operations  of  the  two  radios 
does  not  constitute  rejection  of  the  principle 
of  cost-sharing;  it  simply  refiects  the  Com- 
mission's Judgment  that  application  of  the 
principle  with  respect  to  RFE  and  RL  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  good  public  policy,  and 
that  efforts  to  increase  the  share  of  Euro- 
pean cost-sharing  In  programs  benefitting 
Western  Europe  and  receiving  United  States 
support  should  be  directed  toward  those 
areas  where  Joint  management  is  appropri- 
ate and  established  (e.g.,  defense  costs). 
Moreover,  while  the  costs  of  financing  the 
two  radios  Is  not  inconsiderable,  an  appro- 
priate Western  European  share  of  tboee  costs 
would  be  relatively  Insignificant  compared  to 
a  fractional  Increase  In  the  share  of  defense 
costs  borne  by  Western  Europe.  (The  United 
States  today  expends  some  $16  bUllon  an- 
nually on  forces  formally  committed  to 
NATO  defense.) 

There  are  nonetheless  possibilities  for  fi- 
nancial help  from  Europe  which  would  not 
present  the  disadvantages  to  which  we  have 
alluded  and  which  we  reconunend  should  be 
vigorously  pursued. 

The  West  European  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Free  Plow  of  Information  should  be 
encouraged  to  broaden  Its  scope  and  to  seek 
contributions  from  private  sources  In  West 
Europe.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
major  sums  to  be  raised,  at  least  In  the  next 
year  or  two,  while  the  organization  gears 
Itself  up  to  carry  on  a  continuing  campaign. 
Personal  and  corporate  giving  is  relatively 
little  practiced  m  Evirope.  and  tax -exemption 
of  gifts,  even  to  charitable  Institutions,  Is  not 
normally  permitted. 

There  is  one  field,  however,  where  Euro- 
pean governments  can  and  shoiild  be  re- 
quested to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  sta- 
tions. This  would  Involve  their  paying  for 
the  research  produced  by  the  stations.  This 
research  output  Is  excellent  and  unique,  the 
work  of  eminent  scholars.  Help  for  research 
should  be  sought  from  European  private  and 
government  sources  alike  and  would  not  af- 
fect broadcast  policies  of  the  stations.  The 
Conunlsslon  recommends  that  the  two  radios 
create  a  Soviet  and  East  Europ>ean  Research 
Organization  to  receive  monies  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

PRIVATI  CONTRIBCTIONB  IN  THI  VNtTED  STATES 

The  Commission  and  the  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  are  In  fiUl  agreement  that  the  future 
effectiveness  of  tlie  radios  wUl  depend,  as  It 
has  In  the  past,  on  their  abUity  to  function 
as  Independent  organizations.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  mdependence  and  profes- 
sional mtegrlty  can  best  be  assured  for  the 
future  If  the  American  business  community 
and  other  private  citizens  accept  an  en- 
larged responsibility  with  the  United  States 
Oovemment  for  the  support  of  these  organ- 
izations. 

Such  an  effort  can  best  be  conducted  by 
the  radios  themselves.  The  experience  of 
RPE,  which  continues  to  raise  appreciable 
funds  from  the  private  sector  at  reasonable 
cost,  remforces  the  conclusion  that  the 
radios  themselves  shoiUd  carry  on  and,  to  the 
extent  possible,  broaden  the  present  fimd- 
ralslng  program. 

It  Is  Important,  however,  to  note  that  fund 
raising  for  volimtary  International  activities 
In  general  Is  becoming  relatively  more  diffi- 
cult. Contributors  are  under  pressure  to 
give  Increasing  priority  to  domestic  projects 
and  the  solution  of  local  and  national  prob- 
lems concerning  such  matters  as  poverty, 
crime,  discrimination,  addiction  and  envi- 
ronmental pollution.  This  Is  entirely  under- 
standable. Yet  we  Americans  cannot  afford 
to   allow   our   preoccupation    with    internal 


problems  to  obscure  the  necessity  of  dealing 
realistically  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
especially  with  the  communist  world.  Both 
the  public  and  the  private  support  of  these 
operations  should  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened. 

We  believe  that  for  the  foreseeable  future 
the  business-government  partnership  in  this 
undertaking  shoiUd  focus  on  a  capital  fund 
drive  designed  to  underwrite  a  long-overdue 
program  for  modernizing  the  technical 
equipment  of  these  radios.  RFE's  and  RL's 
signals  are  beginning  to  be  drowned  out,  not 
only  by  communist  Jammers,  but  also  by 
other  broadcasters  using  more  powerful 
transimtters  on  neighboring  frequencies. 
Listeners  are  reporting  that  reception  Is  get- 
ting worse. 

We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  the 
President  take  the  lead  In  a  proposed  capital 
fluid  drive  by  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion to  provide  the  first  60  percent  of  the 
required  capital  funds  and  calling  upon  the 
radios  to  conduct  a  campaign  to  raise  a  like 
amount  from  private  citizens  and  the  busi- 
ness community.  The  capital  renewal  pro- 
gram as  estimated  by  the  two  radios  calls 
for  a  basic  Investment  of  $30  million  over  a 
period  three  years.  This  estimate  is  subject  to 
amendment,  depending  upon  the  resvilts  of 
the  Commission's  recommendation  In  Sec- 
tion V  that  there  be  an  independent  study 
of  all  United  States  International  radio 
broadcasting  faculties. 

BXmCTT   REQITIREMENTS 

The  CommlsBlon  dealt  only  tangentUUy 
with  the  question  of  approprate  budget  levels 
for  the  stations.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
some  of  the  studies  on  economy  and  effi- 
ciency already  undertaken  by  the  stations 
at  the  Instigation  of  the  Commission  will 
achieve  some  savings.  In  Section  V,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  proposed  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  undertake  additional 
approaches. 

We  do  not  hold  out  much  hope,  however, 
that  savings  from  these  sovu-oes  will  be  sig- 
nificant. The  Impact  of  Inflation  In  Europe 

and  especlaUy  In  Germany — Is  substantial. 
Recent  cuts  In  resouroes  available  to  the 
stations,  largely  caused  by  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  have  forced  them  to  undertake 
economies,  some  of  which  could,  In  the  long 
run,  lead  to  decreased  effectiveness. 

Our  only  recommendation  In  this  area, 
therefore.  Is  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment not  "nickel  and  dime"  the  stations  to 
death.  The  purposes  served  by  the  stations 
are  meritorious;  they  deserve  to  be  ade- 
quately funded. 

There  Is,  however,  anothw  major  potential 
expense  to  be  taken  Into  consideration.  "ITiese 
are  the  liquidation  costs  for  the  two  stations 
if  the  day  comes  when  conditions  m  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Eurxype  change  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  permit  a  free  interplay 
of  Information  there  and,  consequently,  the 
phasing  out  of  RPE,  and  RL. 

The  stations  have  stringent  legal  obliga- 
tions under  the  laws  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  operate  encompassing  severance 
pay,  pension  payments,  etc.  These  obliga- 
tions, if  confronted  today,  are  estimated  by 
the  stations  to  be  more  than  $80  million. 

Since  their  Inception  the  stations  have 
been  funded  largely  by  United  States  appro- 
priated funds.  We  axe  convinced,  therefore, 
that  It  Is  a  moral  obligation  of  the  highest 
order  tor  the  United  States  Government  to 
accept  responslbUlty  foe  the  liquidation  costs 
accruing  to  the  stations.  Although  this  con- 
tingency may  not  occur  In  the -near  future, 
tne  Commission  feels  strongly  that  such  an 
obligation  should  be  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged now  m  the  interests  of  the  morale  of 
the  stations'  employees  ar.d  reassurance  to 
the  host  governments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  7 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
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to  my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  . 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  for  this  time  and 
also  associate  myself  with  his  own  re- 
marks on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  Tuesday's  New  York 
Times,  September  4,  1973,  carried  an  ar- 
ticle which  may  serve  to  illustrate  what 
is  really  the  issue  in  this  debate.  The 
headline  reads  as  follows:  "Soviet  Berates 
U.S. -Aided  Radio  for  Carrying  Sak- 
harov  Charge."  The  story,  written  by 
New  York  Times  Moscow  Corresp<aident 
Theodore  Shabad  began  this  way: 

The  Soviet  Oovernment  charges  today  that 
an  Ameiican-flnanced  radio  station,  beamed 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  was  broadcasting 
statements  by  Andrei  D.  S&kharov,  the  pby- 
sic  1st  who  has  become  a  target  of  a  majcv 
campaign  of  denunciation  in  the  controlled 
press  here. 

The  Oovernment  newspaper,  Izvestla,  In 
making  the  accusation,  also  reiterated  that 
United  States  Oovernment  support  for  the 
'subversive'  station.  Radio  Liberty,  was  con- 
trary to  the  trend  toward  a  relaxation  of 
international  tension,  as  viewed  from  Mos- 
cow. 

"Antl-Sovlet  statements  by  Academician 
Sakharov  have  been  sounded  dozens  of  times 
over  Radio  Liberty,     Izvestla  asserted. 

The  attack  on  Radio  Liberty,  as  well  as  on 
its  companion  station.  Radio  Free  Europe, 
appeared  to  be  part  of  a  hardened  Soviet  at- 
titude toward  Western  demands  for  a  freer 
flow  of  information. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Izvestla  also  complained  that  the  two  ra- 
dio stations,  which  were  formerly  financed 
secretly  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
were  now  being  supported  evenly  by  Con- 
gress with  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 
why  the  United  States  should  be  asked 
to  endanger  the  future  of  Radio  Liberty 
and  its  companion  Radio  Free  Europe  by 
adopting  the  Fulbrlght  amendment.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  say  that  Radio 
Liberty  is  lying  about  or  distorting  the 
statements  made  by  Andrei  Sakharov. 
It  merely  states  that  Radio  Liberty  re- 
ported these  remarks.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
derstand  why  a  totalitarian  nation  may 
be  upset  by  factual  reporting  to  its  peo- 
ple. But  why  any  American  should  wish 
to  cripple  stations  that  carry  such 
factual  reports  is  totally  puzzling. 

What  is  at  Issue  here  is  not  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  is  pleased  or  displeased 
by  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Pleasing  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
an  art  few  have  ever  learned  and  those 
who  have  learned  have  regretted  it.  No. 
what  is  at  issue  is  whether  the  United 
States  In  a  true  spirit  of  detente  should 
fxilly  and  without  reservation  support 
the  communication  of  Ideas  between  peo- 
ples. 

At  the  Conference  on  European  Se- 
curity and  Cooperatl<»i  held  In  Helsinki, 
last  Jime,  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Douglas-Hcxne  warned: 

If  our  conference  Is  to  be  about  people, 
and  about  trlist,  then  it  la  essential  that  we 
should  do  something  to  remove  the  barriers 
which  Inhibit  the  movement  of  people,  the 
exchange  of  information  and  Ideas  ...  If 
we  do  not  Improve  the  life  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple at  this  conference,  we  shall  be  asked, 
with  justice,  what  all  otir  fine  words  and 
diplomatic  phrases  have  achieved. 


Danish  Foreign  Minister  Andersen 
said  about  the  Western  proposal  for 
greater  freedom  of  commimicatlon: 

It  pertains  to  the  human  dimension  of 
International  relations,  ...  It  Is  intended  to 
make  detente  a  living  reality — and  not  just 
a  lofty  subject  for  congratulatory  state- 
ments. 

The  leaders  of  Western  Europe  imder- 
stand  that  only  by  encouraging  true  com- 
munication, a  true  flow  of  ideas  acroes 
the  Iron  Curtain,  can  the  conditions  for 
long-term  stability  be  established.  The 
survival  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  is  essential  to  this  task.  Let  us 
not  forget  what  the  great  Russian  Nobel 
prize  winning  author,  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenltsyn,  told  us  Isist  year.  He  said  that 
only  by  listening  to  Radio  Liberty  could 
he  find  out  what  was  happening  in  his 
own  coimtry. 

The  stated  positions  of  all  participants 
at  the  Helsinki  Foreign  Ministers  meet- 
ing were  reported  in  detail  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  By  and  large, 
the  Soviet  bloc  communications  media 
failed  to  report  the  emphasis  placed  on 
broader  himian  contacts  and  a  freer  flow 
of  Information  by  most  foreign  ministers. 
They  also  treated  as  something  the  pub- 
lic "need  not  know"  the  contradictory 
and  very  restrictive  approach  taken  by 
their  own  representatives.  Radio  FYee 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  to  detailed  reporting  of 
this  central  issue  for  the  people  of  East- 
em  Europe. 

I  am  hopeful  that  pressure  on  the 
Commimist  leaders  by  an  informed  pub- 
lic in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe 
will  lead  to  real  progress  at  the  European 
Conference.  If  detente  becomes  a  reality 
In  the  fullest  sense,  we  will  have  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  in  Im- 
portant measure,  to  thank.  For,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  what  these  radio  sta- 
tions are  about:  Making  the  free  flow  of 
inTormatioQ  a  reality. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Fulbrlght 
amendment.  It  will  kill  Radio  fVee 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty;  and  with  it, 
the  hopes  of  brave  men  and  women  like 
Andrei  Sakharov  who  are  risking  so 
much  to  restore  a  measure  of  freedom 
to  their  homelands. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  just  to  state  for  the  rec- 
ord a  factual  point,  that  If  this  amend- 
ment should  prevail,  it  would  mean  that 
the  two  radio  stations  would  have  to  cut 
their  operating  expenses  virtually  in  half 
right  away  and  give  notice  of  dismissal 
to  half  their  personnel  at  least,  because 
they  are  entitled  to  severance  pay  of  al- 
most 1  year.  Eighty  percent  of  their  costs 
are  for  personnel.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  while  I  understand  the  thrust  of 
the  Eimendment  and  its  purpose,  it  is 
simply  not  designed  to  continue  what 
the  rest  of  us  seem  to  feel  should  be 
continued. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Yesterday,  in  effect,  the  President  ac- 
cused Congress  of  being  Irresponsible, 
flnanclally.  Not  to  support  this  amend- 


ment would  appear  to  give  some  accuracy 
to  his  £issertion. 

For  years,  the  activities  of  Radio  Free 
E^irope  and  Radio  Liberty  were  defended 
on  the  grounds  private  industry  was  han- 
dling their  cost. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
first  brought  this  up,  I  felt  he  was  wrong; 
if  private  Industry  was  handling  the  mat- 
ter, it  should  be  continued  even  though 
it  was  obvious,  that  there  was  duplica- 
tion of  much  of  the  USIA's  work. 

Later  I  foimd  out  that  $9  out  of  every 
$10  put  up  for  these  two  programs  came 
from  U.S.  taxpayers.  So  this  was  largely 
a  Federal  program,  not  in  any  sense  a 
private  progrsun.  That  is  one  aspect 
which  worries  me. 

Another  has  to  do  with  this  purported 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  this  extraor- 
dinary recent  grain  deal,  also  the  trip 
of  the  President  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  If  thl5  new  development  is  cor- 
rect and  right,  and  I  believe  it  is,  then 
why  do  we  have  programs  which,  in  ef- 
fect, attack  the  same  countries  with 
which  we  are  attempting  to  reach  a  bet- 
ter agreement?  Why  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  continue  with  programs  that  criticize 
the  very  countries  which,  at  the  same 
time,  we  axe  attempting  to  achieve  a  bet- 
er  relationship.  We  have  here  a  dichot- 
omy which  is  hard  to  understand. 

After  some  years  it  would  appear  we 
have  four  kinds  of  Senators.  The  first 
vote  for  all  the  gxms  before  any  butter. 
As  a  result,  especially  because  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  war,  there  has 
been  an  Increasing  number  who,  in  ef- 
fect, vote  for  all  butter  before  any  gims. 

There  is  a  third  group  who  vote  for 
aU  the  guns  and  all  the  butter,  convinced 
nothing  could  happen  to  the  good  old 
U.S.  dollar.  Finally,  there  is  a  group  who 
believe  our  resources  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly limited ;  therefore,  it  is  about 

time  we  devote  less  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  other  countries 
and  more  attention  to  the  problems  of 
the  i)eople  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
hope  to  be  classified  in  the  latter  cate- 
gory. 

Some  criticized  us  for  some  form  of 
neoisolationism  if  we  take  this  latter  ap- 
proach. To  me  this  is  obviously  ridicu- 
lous, because  a  soimd  dollar  and  a  sound 
economy  are  just  as  Important  to  na- 
tional security  as  the  latest  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  would  now  show 
the  President  that  on  this  matter  we  are 
financially  responsible,  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  pour  out  money  for  programs 
of  this  character,  programs  which  create 
this  strange  paradox  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

For  such  reasons  I  fully  support,  and 
have  supported  for  several  years,  the 
position  token  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  others.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  been  handed  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  contributors,  which  was 
referred  to  a  few  moments  ago  in  the 
debate,  and  a  separate  list  with  the 
amounts  they  gave.  Ttie  list,  including 
the  amounts,  is  so  voluminous,  that  I 
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think  it  would  not  be  warranted  to  put 
it  in  the  Record;  but  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  of  the  contributors 
of  more  than  $500  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
the  amounts  they  gave  can  come  to  the 
committee  and  see  for  himself. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  the  imderstanding 
that  permission  was  given  last  night  to 
make  It  public. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  note,  in  a  cursory 
examination,  that  a  great  many  large 
recipients  of  Government  funds  for  other 
purposes,  for  military  purposes,  are 
among  the  contributors.  I  note  very 
quickly  such  firms  as  Lockheed  Corp., 
Northrop  Corp  Rockwell.  Standard  of 
California,  the  oil  company,  is  a  very 
large  contributor.  I  am  told  that  Mr. 
Frank  Sinatra  is  a  large  contributor, 
also. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  these  larger  contribu- 
tors did  not  want  the  public  to  know 
that  they  were  making  the  contributions. 
I  have  t)een  very  insistent  that  they  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  the  fact  that  they 
made  the  contributions  and  the  amoimt 
given.  I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  know  who  is  supporting 
these  foreign  operations. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  complete  list  of 
contributors  who  gave  more  than  $500 
each,  some  of  them  much  more  than  that. 
Their  omtribution  is  tax  deductible  in 
this  country.  There  were  no  contribu- 
tions, so  far  as  I  know,  from  European 
industry,  because  there  would  be  no  tax 
deductions.  So,  in  all  probability,  most 
of  the  contributions  from  these  large 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
could  not  cost  them  a  very  large  part 
of  the  amount  given,  after  they  had 
taken  their  deductions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
requested  these  names  before  in  hear- 
ings, and  they  refused  to  give  them  in 
public  session.  It  is  only  yesterday,  when 
still  another  request  was  made  by  the 
committee,  that  RFE  agreed  to  supply  a 
list  on  a  nonconfidential  basis.  This  was 
initiated  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  I  compliment  him. 

I  might  note,  that  in  a  sense,  these  con- 
tributions are  direct  contributions  from 
the  Federal  Government;  because  in  the 
case  of  corporations,  approximately  one- 
half  would  have  been  paid  in  taxes.  So 
that  It  Is  not  all  that  private.  Because  it 
Is  deductible,  It  is  just  like  a  contribution 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arlcansas,  knows  perfectly  well 
that  had  these  same  donors  given  the 
same  large  amounts  to  a  charitable  In- 
stitution, they  probably  would  have  a  2- 
page  spread  In  the  larger  newspapers 
and  advertised  the  fact  that  they  had 
made  these  contributions.  Therefore,  I 
coiild  not  understand  why  they  were  so 
unhappy  at  the  prospect  of  making  these 
contributions  public. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  very  unusual  situation.  I  be- 
lieve one  reason  is  that  they  knew— 
whereas  the  small  contributors,  the 
schoolchildren,  did  not  know— that  this 


was  a  CIA  operation.  The  big  corpora- 
tions know  this. 

It  is  most  unusual,  under  our  system, 
that  private  corporations  give  donations 
to  support  an  operation  conducted  by 
the  CIA.  It  is  a  new  development. 

We  apparently  had  the  offer  made  by 
the  ITT  in  the  case  of  the  Chilean  CIA 
operation,  when  they  offered  to  give  a 
million  dollars,  or  something  In  that 
neighborhood.  If  they  would  help  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Chile. 

Most  people  react  to  that  negatively. 
There  was  considerable  criticism  in  the 
press  that  private  corporations  should 
contemplate  contributing  to  the  CIA  op- 
erations in  a  foreign  country.  For  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  the  same;  it  is  a 
private  cori>oration  contributing  to  a 
CIA  operation  to  try  to  influence  inter- 
nal policies  of  a  foreign  government. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  not  seen  this 
list  before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  just  received  it 
today.  We  asked  for  it  before. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  commend  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  note 
that  some  of  these  people  did  not  give 
these  amounts;  the  American  taxpayers 
gave  it,  because  several  of  the  companies 
in  question  have  been  bailed  out  by  the 
American  Government.  This  is  opposite 
to  what  our  free  enterprise  system  is  all 
about. 

Have  we  the  amounts? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  the  amounts, 
but  It  is  a  voluminous  list.  I  hesitate  to 
make  the  Record  so  big.  However,  this 
is  available  to  smyone  who  wishes  to  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  notice  one  con- 
tributor who  has  a  reputation  for  heavy 
political  contributions  gave  a  large  con- 
tribution, $7,500,  large  In  Missouri,  to 
my  opponent  In  1970.  I  mentioned  this 
to  another  Senator,  who  thereupon  said, 
"He  contributed  $500,000  to  my  oppo- 
nent." That  put  me  in  my  place. 

This  is  an  interesting  list.  Many  of 
the  names  have  been  on  other  recent 
lists. 

I  hope  the  amotmts  are  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record.  Perhaps  the  staff  could  put  the 
amotmts  in  without  all  of  the  accompany- 
ing Information,  and  just  give  the  name 
and  the  amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  amounts  be  included  but  I 
would  like  to  have  excluded  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  on  here.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  notations  but  I  ask  that  It 
include  just  the  amount  given  with  the 
names.  Some  of  these  amounts  are  very 
large. 

For  instance,  the  Borg-Wamer  Corp. 
shows  an  amount  of  $15,500.  The  list  in- 
cludes the  Bimker  Ramo  Corp.  and  Lock- 
heed. The  Senator  mentioned  about  ball- 
ing it  out. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  I  did  not  mention 
any  names,  only  notice  several  compa- 
nies on  the  list  were  balled  out  by  the 
Government  when  they  could  not  swing 
It  on  their  own  finances. 


Would  it  be  possible  to  consider  an 
amendment.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
flourishing  program  imder  USIA,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  after  study- 
ing it,  this  is  duplication,  so  these  gentle- 
men with  private  Interests  could  go  ahead 
on  their  own  without  Government 
finances. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  all  for 
that.  We  tried  that  but  we  did  not  have 
the  votes  In  the  Senate.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  these  companies  if  they  want 
to  carry  it  on,  but  when  it  is  under  the 
guise  of  CIA  or  as  a  Government  opera- 
tion It  Is  deceptive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  votes  in  the  Senate.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection— I  Just  want  to  be  sure  it  related 
to  those  who  contributed  over  $500. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  I  believe  all  of 
these  are  over  that.  All  the  ones  I  have 
seen  sure  over  $500. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  If  the  Senator  wants  the 
others  listed,  It  Is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Many  of  the  smaller 
ones  were  schoolchildren  and  others 
who  were  appealed  to  who  did  not  know 
it  was  a  CIA  operation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  were  467  contribu- 
tors of  more  than  $500  each  and  I  was 
advised  there  are  39.500  of  less  than 
$500  each.  I  do  not  think  their  names  are 
listed. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No.  Every  name  I 
have  seen  is  over  $500. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Those  who  gave  $500  or 
more  are  listed  there.  Some  of  them  are 
wealthy  individuals;  most  are  larger 
banks  in  some  areas,  foundations,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  should  be  made  public 
but  I  do  not  think  the  amounts  of  less 
than  $500  should  be. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  If 
these  contributions  were  made  In  cash 
or  in  kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  no  Idea,  and  I  have 
no  idea  if  the  flgiues  are  accurate.  They 
were  submitted  to  me  about  2  hours  ago. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  By  whom? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  By  the  staff  of  our  com- 
mittee, who  obtained  them  from  the  FE 
organization.  I  believe  Mr.  Durkee  Is  the 
President. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list,  including  a  cover 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Rltch  of  the  com- 
mittee staff,  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  name  of  the  contributor 
and  the  amount  in  excess  of  $500  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material,  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Radio  Free  Ettbope. 

September  5, 1973. 
Mr.  John  Ritch, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  RrrcR:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest of  late  afternoon  today,  I  am  having 
deUvered  to  you  by  band  names  of  467  con- 
tributors who  have  given  $500  or  jnore  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  in  calendar  years  1969, 
1970,  1071,  1972.  This  list  includes  the 
•doUar  amount  In  the  most  recent  calendar 
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year  as  w«n  as  the  calendar  year  before,  as 
•well  as  the  total  niimber  of  contributions 
and  total  amount  of  all  contributions  since 
RFE  was  founded. 

There  Is  In  addition  a  list  of  some  39,600 
contributors  of  less  than  $500  who  have  con- 
tributed at  any  time  during  the  same  calen- 
dar years  (1969-1972).  This  list  can  also  be 
made  available,  and  I  would  have  provided 
It  on  this  occasion  had  there  been  sufficient 
time. 

Tou  can  understand  that  my  previous  re- 
luctance in  making  public  these  lists  and 
accompanying  information  arose  not  in  any 
way  out  of  a  desire  to  withhold  information. 
As  I  stated  in  a  letter  dated  16  July  1971  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  "we  have  not  made  public  the 
names  of  contributors,  as  is  the  common 
practice  of  those  who  solicit  and  receive  pri- 
vate contributions." 

Because  the  observance  of  this  custom  has 
possibly  been  misunderstood,  and  noting  the 
Report  No.  93-356  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  calling  for  the  "full  public  dis- 
closure of  contributors",  the  Free  Europe, 
Inc.  Executive  Committee  has  authorized  me 
to  make  these  records  available  for  any  pur- 
pose the  Committee  may  wish,  including 
publication.  At  the  same  tlnte.  I  regret  that 
the  urgency  of  your  request  has  not  per- 
mitted me  to  ask  our  contributors'  consent 
to  the  release  of  this  data. 

If  the  Committee  Intends  publication  of 
this  material,  I  request   that  this  letter  of 
transmittal  be  Included. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Dttrkek. 


Radio  Frke  Extbope  Funds  Raised 

Calendar  Tear  1971,  $1,469,027.76. 
Calendar  Tear  1972,  $1,102,632.66. 
Calendar  Tear  1973  (as  of  Aug.  28) .  $376,- 
886.00. 

List  I — $500  and  Ovxb  Contributobs  in  1969, 
1970.  1971  AND/OB  1972 

(Total   contributions   since   RFE   was 
fotmded) 

ALABAMA 

South  Central  Bell  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  701  S.  20th  Street.  Birming- 
ham. Alabama  35201.  W.  CecU  Bauer.  Presi- 
dent. $5,000. 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Ahmanson  Foundation,  3731  Wllsblre 
Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90010, 
Robert  M.  DeKrulf,  Trustee.  $800. 

Ampez  Corporation.  401  Broadway,  Red- 
wood City,  California  94063,  Arthur  H.  Haus- 
man.  President,  $1,960. 

Angelus  Sanitary  Can  Uachlne  Company, 
4900  Pacific  Boulevard.  Loe  Angeles,  C^allfor- 
nla  90058,  E.  O.  Lowell,  President,  $4,000. 

Argonaut  Charitable  Foundation,  1206 
Pacific  Mutual  Building.  523  West  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90014,  Dr. 
Seeley  W.  Mudd,  Trustee,  $11,800. 

AVCO  Financial  Services,  Inc.,  620  Newport 
Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  (Tallfomla 
93660,  Allan  E.  Weldman.  Chairman,  $500. 

Avery  Products  Corp.,  415  Huntington 
Drive,  San  Marino,  California  91108,  R.  Stan- 
ton Avery,  Chairman,  $3,450. 

Bechtel  Corporation,  Fifty  Beale  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  94119,  Stephen  D. 
Bechtel.  Jr.,  President.  $11,700. 

Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  6(X}  S.  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  California  90014,  Edward 
W.  Carter.  Chairman.  $1,600. 

Carnation  Company,  5045  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard. Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  H.  Ev- 
erett Olson,  Chairman,  $11,000. 

The  Cloroz  Company,  7901  Oakport  Street, 
Oakland,  California  94621,  R.  B.  Sbetterly, 
President,  $600. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Foundation,  One  Buah 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California  94119.  Rich- 
ard O.  Shepbard,  President,  $147,500. 

Dart  Industries,  Inc.,  8400  Beverly  Boule- 


vard, Los  Angeles,  California  90064,  Justin  W. 
Dart.  Chairman  and  President,  $12,431.80. 

Del  Monte  Corporation,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  F>ranclsco,  California  94119,  Alfred 
W.  Elames,  Jr.,  Chairman,  $3,260. 

Dl  Qlorgio  Corporation,  One  Maritime 
Plaza,  San  Francisco.  California  94111.  Rob- 
ert Dl  Giorgio,  Chairman,  $4,250. 

Walt  DJsney  Productions.  600  South  Buena 
Vista  Street,  Burbank,  California  91606,  Donn 
B.  Tatimi,  Chairman,  $3,450. 

FMC  Corporation,  liois  Coleman  Avenue, 
San  Jose,  California  95110,  Robert  H.  Malott, 
President,  $16,700. 

Mr.  Leonard  K.  Firestone,  Forty  Fourtli 
Floor,  615  South  Flower  Street,  Loe  Angeles, 
CalUomla  90017,  $750. 

Foremost-McKesson,  Inc.,  Crocker  Plaza, 
One  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
94104,  Rudolph  J.  Drews,  Chairman,  $15,000. 

Mr.  Stuart  Haldorn,  26259  Atherton  Drive, 
Carmel.  California  93921,  $700. 

Harvey  JUumlnum,  Inc..  19200  S.  Western 
Avenue.  Torrance.  California  90509.  George 
M.  Bunker,  Chairman,  $2,000. 

Earle  M.  Jorgensen  Company,  10660  South 
Alameda  Street.  Los  Angeles,  California 
90064,  Earle  M.  Jorgensen,  Chairman,  $2,350. 

Kaiser  Industries  Corporation.  Kaiser  Cen- 
ter. 300  Lakeside  Drive,  Oakland,  California 
94604.    Edgar   F.   Kaiser.   Chairman,   $37,000. 

The  Honorable  James  S.  Kemper.  141 
Merlto  Place,  Palm  Springs,  California  92262, 
$500. 

Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  98  Battery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California  94106,  Walter  A.  Haas, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  $9,000. 

Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  360  N.  Crescent 
Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  California  90210,  Charles 
B.  Thornton.  Chairman,  $6,300. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  2555  Hol- 
Ijrwood  Way,  Burbank,  California  91503, 
A.  Caurl  Kotchlan,  President,  $9,260. 

Longs  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  141  N.  Civic  Drive, 
Walnut  Creek,  California  94696,  Thomas  J. 
Long,  Chairman,  $2,700. 

Loe  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  1111  S. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California  90015, 
George  R.  Hearst.  Jr.,  Publisher,  $17,000. 

Marwals  Steel  Co..  One  Barrett  Avenue, 
Richmond.  California  94802,  Marshall  I.  WaLs, 
Sr.,  President,  $1,000. 

Norrls  Industries,  Inc.,  5216  South  Boyle 
Avenue,  Loe  Angeles,  California  90058.  Ken- 
neth T.  Norrls,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  President, 
$7,000. 

Northrop  Corporation,  18(X)  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles,  California  90067,  Thomas 
V.  Jones,  Chairman  and  President,  $600. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94106, 
Shermer  L.  Sibley,  Chairman  and  CEO, 
$82,500. 

Rockwell  International  Corp  .-Aerospace 
Group,  1700  East  Imperial  Highway,  El 
Segundo.  California  90245,  Wlllard  P.  Rock- 
well. Jr.,  Chairman,  $4,500. 

San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Association. 
400  Sansome  Street.  San  P'ranclsco.  Callfor- ' 
nia  94111.  R.  W.  Schumacher.  Secretary. 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  561  South 
Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90013. 
Frederick   G.  Larkln.   Jr.,  Chairman,   $2.&(X). 

Mr.  Frank  Sinatra.  P.O.  Box  00.  Palm 
Springs,  California  92262.  $600. 

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company, 
One  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  California 
94106,  Benjamin  F.  Biagglnl,  President,  $5,- 
700. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  225 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco.  CaUXornla  94120, 
Otto  N.  Miller.  Chairman.  $725,000. 

The  TI  Corporation  of  California.  433 
South  Spring  Street.  Loe  Angeles.  California 
90054.  Ernest  J.  Loebbecke,  Chairman,  $7,- 
360. 

The  Times  Mirror  (Tompany,  Times  Mirror 
Sqviare.  Los  Angeles.  California  90063,  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  Chairman,  $6,000. 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California.  Union 
Oil  Center,  Los  Angeles,  California  90017, 
Fred  L.  Hartley,  President,  $8,000. 


WELfund.  Inc.,  152  North  Almont  Drive, 
Los  Angeles,  Callfcmla  90048,  WUllam  E. 
Lemer,  President,  $1,000. 

Dean  Witter  &  Co.,  46  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California  94104,  WUllam  M. 
Witter,  Chairman,  $1,600. 

COLOBADO 

Denver  Clearing  House  Association,  820 
Boston  Building,  Denver,  Colorado  80202, 
WUllam  H.  Eberhard.  Secretarj'-Treasiirer, 
$5,727.62.' 

Gates  Ruber  Company.  999  South  Broad- 
way, Denver.  Colorado  80209,  Charles  C. 
Gates,  Jr..  Chairman  and  President.  $8,000. 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company.  931-14th  Street,  Denver, 
Colorado,  80202,  Robert  K.  Timothy,  Presi- 
dent, $7,300. 

CONNSCnCDT  • 

American  Can  Company.  American  Lane. 
Greenwich.  Connecticut  06830,  William  F. 
May.  Chairman,  $9,500. 

Associated  Spring  Corporation.  18  Main 
Street.  Bristol.  Connecticut  06010.  Carlyle  F. 
Barnes.  Chairman,  $1,000. 

Continental  OU  Company,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06904,  John  O.  Mc- 
Lean, Chairman,  $34,000. 

Heublein,  Inc.,  330  New  Park  Avenue,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut  06101,  Stuart  D.  Watson, 
President,  $6,600. 

OUn  Corporation,  120  Long  Ridge  Road, 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06904,  James  F. 
Towey,  Chairman  and  President,  $64,500. 

Publication  Corporation,  35  Mason  Street, 
Qreenwlch.  Connecticut  06830,  Jerome  B. 
Fisher,  Chairman, . 

Timex  Corporation,  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut 06720,  Joaklm  Lehmkuhl,  Chairman. 
$3,000. 

United  Aircraft  Corporation,  400  Main 
Street,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut  06108. 
Harry  J.  Gray.   President.  $26,000. 

Dr.  John  U.  White.  Contentment  Island, 
Darlen,  Connecticut  06820,  $9,095.10. 

Xerox  Corporation,  StamfcMtl,  Connecticut 
06904,  C.  Peter  McCoIough,  Chairman.  $6,950. 

DELAWABZ 

Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corporation, 
20  Montchanln  Road.  WUmlngton.  Delaware 
19807.  John  W.  Partridge,  Chairman,  $11,000. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Du 
Pont  BuUding,  WUmlngton.  Delaware  19898. 
Charles  B.  McCoy.  Chairman  and  President, 
$910,000. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Donaldson,  c/o  Mr. 
L.  F.  Meehan,  Delaware  Trust  Company,  900 
Market  Street.  Wilmington,  Delaware  19898, 
$600. 

Mr.  Reynolds  du  Pont.  Room  1136.  WU- 
mlngton Trust  BuUding,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware 19801,  $9,300. 

Mr.  Crawford  H.  Oreenewalt,  9034  Du  Pont 
BuUding,  Wilmington.  Delaware  19898.  $2,460. 

Hercules,  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware  19899,  John  M.  Martin,  Chair- 
man, $16,000. 

DISTBICT  or  COLITMBIA 

AFL-CIO,  816  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006,  George  Meany,  President, 
$7,500. 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  930 
H  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001, 
Thomas  E.  Bolger.  President,  $500. 

Howard  P.  Foley  Company,  2020  Eye  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Bancroft  T. 
Foley,  Jr..  President.  $600. 

Rlggs  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C. 
1603  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30005,  L.  A.  Jennings.  Chairman,  $6,600. 

Steuart  Petroleum  Company.  4646-40tb 
Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20016.  Curtis 
S.  Steuart,  Chairman.  $1,000. 

WRC-WRC-TV,  4001  Nebraska  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016,  Tom  E.  Paro,  Vice 
Prealdent,  $3,000. 

ixoaiOA 

tlie  Raymond  B.  and  Ellen  F.  Crane  Foun- 
dation. 1206  First  National  Bank  BuUding. 
Miami.  Florida  33131,  Radford  R.  Crane. 
Trustee,  $8,000. 
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Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Cluba,  002 

E.  Orange  Street,  Lakeland,  Florida  33801, 
$2,366.37. 

Ryder  System,  Inc..  2701  South  Bayshore 
Drive,  Miami,  Florida  83183,  Mr.  James  A. 
Ryder,  Chairman,  $1,000. 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
P.O.  Box  390,  JacksonvUIe,  Florida,  32201,  J. 
M.  Brown.  Vice  President.  $6,900. 

Storer  Broadcasting  Company,  1177  Kane 
Corcourse.  Miami  Beach,  Florida  33164, 
George  B.  Storer,  Chairman.  $8,060. 

WeUman-Lord,  Inc.,  Lakeland,  Florida,  Mr. 
James  M.  WeUman,  $600. 

OBOBOIA 

E.  T.  Berwick  Industries.  Inc..  6026  New 
Peach  tree  Road,  Chamblee,  Georgia  30341, 
Mr.  Eugene  T.  Barwlck,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, $6,000. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company.  310  North  Ave- 
nue. N.W..  AUanta,  Georgia  30313,  J.  Paul 
Austin.  Chairman.  $18,500. 

First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  P.O.  Box 
4148,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30302,  Edward  D. 
Smith,   Chairman,   $9,800. 

Southern  BeU  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Hurt  BuUding,  46  Edgewood  Avenue, 
S  J:..  Atlanta.  Georgia  30303.  L.  Edmund  Rast, 
President.  $8,600. 

West  Polnt-Pepperell,  Inc..  400  W.  10th 
Street.  West  Point,  Georgia  31833,  John  P. 
Howland,  President.  $6,850. 

HAWAII 

Charles  M.  and  Anna  C.  Cooke,  Limited, 
745  Fort  Street,  Suite  1213,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96813,  Richard  A.  Cooke,  Jr.,  President.  $600. 

ILLIMOIS 

Allstat*  Insurance  Company,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  Illinois  60063,  Archie  R. 
Boe,  Chairman,  $8,560. 

BeU  and  Howell  Company,  7100  McCormlck 
Road,  Chicago,  nilnols  60646,  Donald  N. 
Frey,  Chairman  and  President,  $6,400. 

Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  300  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue.  Chlcaga  Illinois  00(K>4,  James 

F.  Bere.  President,  $16,600. 

Bunker  Ramo  Corporation,  900  Commerce 
Drive,  Oak  Brook,  lUlnols  60621,  George  S. 
TMmble,  President,  $0,300. 

CNA  Foundation,  310  South  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  nilnols  60604,  David  J.  Chrls- 
tensen.  Executive  Director,  $3,613.06. 

CaterpUlar  Tractor  Company,  100  N.X. 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  nilnols  61603,  WOUam 
H.  Franklin,  Chairman,  $69,600. 

The  Ceco  Corporation.  6601  West  26th 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60660,  Elmer  T.  Ous- 
tafson.  (Thalrman,  $6300. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  901  West 
33nd  Street.  Oak  Brook,  lUlnoU  60621,  Mar- 
vin O.  MitcheU.  Chairman  and  President, 
$3,600. 

Consolidated  Foods  Corporation,  135  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  lUlnols  60603,  WU- 
llam A.  Buzlck.  Jr.,  Chairman.  $4,700. 

Container  Corporation  of  America,  One 
First  National  Plaza.  Chicago,  nilnols  60670, 
Henry  G.  Van  der  Eb.  President,  $31,000. 

Continental  nilnols  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  331  South  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  nilnoU  60690,  Donald 
M.  Graham,  Chairman.  $30,000. 

Controls  Company  of  America,  98S6  W. 
Soreng  Avenue,  Franklin  Park,  Illinois  60131, 
Donald  M.  Strathearn,  President,  $3,700. 

Deere  and  Company.  John  Deere  Road,  Mo- 
line,  nilnols  61265,  WUllam  A.  Hewitt,  Chair- 
man, $95,000. 

A.  B.  Dick  Ocmpany,  6700  West  Touhy 
Avenue.  Chicago,  nUnola  (K)648,  Albert  B. 
Dick,  m.  Chairman,  $6,300. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  (micago.  One 
First  National  Plaza.  Chicago,  minols  60670, 
Oaylord  A.  Freeman,  Chairman,  $13,750. 

Edward  Gray  Corporation.  12233  Avenua 
"O".  Chicago.  nilnoU  60633,  Melvln  Gray. 
President.  $2,360. 

Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  Ill  West 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  IlUnoU  60690,  WU- 
llam F.  Murray,  Chairman.  $4,750. 

Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx.  36  South  Frank- 


lin Street.  Chicago,  nilnols  60606,  John  D. 
Gray,  Chairman,  $7,550. 

Household  Finance  Corporation,  Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago,  nilnols  60601,  Arthur  E. 
Rasmussen,    Jr.,    Chairman,    $10,260. 

Inland  Steel  Ck>mpany,  30  West  Monrpe 
Street,  (Thlcago,  nilnols  60603,  Frederick  G. 
Jalcks.  Chairman.  $153,600. 

Interlake,  Inc..  310  S.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  nunols  60604,  Reynolds  C.  Mac- 
Donald,  Chairman,  $9,(X)0. 

International  Harvester  Company,  401 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  nilnols 
60611,  Brooks  MoCormack,  President,  $320,- 
000. 

Jewel  Companies,  Inc..  O'Hare  Plaza.  5725 
East  River  Road.  Chicago,  nilnols  60631. 
Donald  S.  Perkins,  Chairman,  $14,000. 

Kraftoo  Corporation,  Kraftco  Court,  Olen- 
vlew,  nilnols  60035,  WUllam  O.  Beers,  Chair- 
man, $34,5(X>. 

Robert  R.  McOwTnlck  Foundation,  435  N. 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  nilnols  60611. 
Thomas  R.  Furlong.  Executive  Director,  $12,- 
600. 

McGraw-Edlson  Company,  333  West  River 
Road,  Elgin,  nilnols  60120,  Edward  J.  WU- 
llams,  President,  $30,800. 

Motorola,  Inc.,  9401  West  Grand  Avenue, 
Franklin  Park,  nilnols  60131,  Robert  W. 
Galvln.  Chairman,  $57,000. 

The  Northern  Trust  Company,  60  South  La 
SaUe  Street,  Chicago,  nilnols  60690,  Edward 
Byron  Smith,  Chairman,  $7,100. 

Northwestern  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
Avenue  B  and  WaUace  Street,  Sterling,  nil- 
nols 61061,  Paul  W.  DlUon,  Chairman,  $6,700. 

PuUman  Incorporated,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  nilnols  60604,  Samuel  B. 
Casey,  Jr.,  President,  $60,000. 

Santa  Fe  Industries,  Inc.,  224  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  nilnols  60604,  John  S. 
Reed,  Chairman  and  President,  $109,500. 

Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  nilnols  60607.  Arthur  M. 
Wood,  Chairman,  $510,000. 

Square  D  Company.  Executive  Plaza,  Park 
Ridge,  nilnols  60068,  Mltchel  P.  Kartalla, 
President,  $6,750. 

Standard  OU  Company  (Indiana),  910 
South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  nilnols 
60606,  John  E.  Swearlngen,  Chairman, 
$81,000. 

W.  Clement  Stone  Enterprises.  223  West 
Adams,  Chicago,  nilnols  60606,  W.  Clement 
Stone,  $2,626. 

United  States  Gypsum  Company,  101 
South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  nilnols  60606, 
Graham  J.  Morgan,  Chairman,  $6,000. 

Washington  National  Insurance  Company, 
1630  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  nilnols 
60201,  O.  Preston  Kendall,  Chairman,  $1,027. 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin 
Avenue,  Chicago,  nilnols  60639,  Joseph  S. 
Wright,  Chairman,  $8,000. 

INDIANA 

American  Legion  AuxUlary,  National  Head- 
quarters, 7T7  North  Meridian  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana  46204,  Mrs.  T.  G.  CbUton.  Na- 
tional President,  $4,000. 

Essex  International.  Inc..  1601  Wall  Street. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46804,  Walter  F.  Probst, 
Chairman,  $16,600. 

Franklin  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  400  East 
Spring  Street,  BlulTton,  Indiana  46714,  Ed- 
ward J.  Schaefer,  Chairman.  $2,660. 

HUIenbrand  Industries,  Inc..  Highway  46, 
BatesvUle,  Indiana  47006.  Daniel  A.  HUIen- 
brand, President,  $1,600. 

Mr.  Ell  LUly,  6807  Sunset  Lane.  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana  46308,  $1,000. 

lai  LUly  and  Company.  307  E.  McCarty 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46306,  Richard 
D.  Wood,  Chairman,  $182,600. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  L.  Noyee,  6626  Sunset 
Lane.  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46308,  $3,7(X>. 

KANSAS 

Beech  Aircraft  Corporation,  0709  Kast  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas  67301,  Mra. 
Olive  Ann  Beech,  Chairman,  $4,600. 


KXNTUCKT 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corporation.  3800 
Frederica  Street.  Owensboro.  Kentucky  42301. 
WUllam  M.  Elmer.  Chairman.  $600. 

LOTTISIANA 

Glazer  Steel  Ck>rporatlon,  1556  Tchoupi- 
toulas  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130. 
Jerome  S.  Glazer,  President,  $1,000. 

"Help  for  Others,"  New  Orleans  Public 
Schools,  703  Carondelet  Street.  New  Orleans, 
LouUlana  70130,  $3,941. 

Ingram  Corp.,  2800  International  Trade 
Mart  BuUding,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70180, 
Mr.  Frederic  B.  Ingram,  Chairman,  $1,000. 

The  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corp.,  3800 
Howard  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70140,  Aabton  Phelps,  President  and  Pub- 
llBber,  $4,600. 

MABTLAND 

The  Black  and  Decker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 701  East  Joppa  Road.  Tovrson,  Mary- 
land 21204.  Alonzo  G.  Decker,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
$5,500. 

Mr.  George  H.  C.  Arrowsmlth,  Old  Dover  & 
Byerly  Roads,  Upperco,  Maryland  31156, 
$4,000. 

The  H.  Barksdale  Brown  Charitable  Trust, 
Grofton  Shop  Road,  Belalr,  Maryland  31014. 
Mr.  H.  Barksdale  Brown.  Trustee.  $10,200. 

Commercial  Credit  Company.  300  St.  Paul 
Place,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21202,  Donald  S. 
Jones,  President,  $9,200. 

FldeUty  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland, 
Charles  and  Lexington,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21201,   Julian   S.   Neal,   President,   $9,000. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany, Calvert  and  Redwood  Streets,  Balti- 
more, Maryland  21303,  WUllam  Gragg, 
Chairman  and  President,  $8,518.71. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Boston  Globe,  136  Wm.  T.  Morrlssey 
Boulevard,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02107,  WU- 
Uan  Davis  Taylor,  Publisher,  $5,000. 

Dennlson  Manufacturing  Company,  300 
Howard  Street,  Framlngham.  Massachusetts 
01701,  Philip  B.  HamUton,  Chairman,  $7,600. 

Fidelity  Management  &.  Research  Company, 
36  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02109,  Edward  C.  Johnson  3d,  Chairman, 
$6,260. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusette  03110, 
Richard  D.  HUl,  Chairman,  $7,000. 

General  Cinema  Corporation,  500  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  03116,  Richard 
A.  Smith,  Chairman  and  President,  $1,600. 

The  Gillette  Company,  Prudential  Tower 
Building,  Boston,  Massach\isetts  02199,  Vin- 
cent C.  Zlegler,  Chairman,  $40,000. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
200  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
03117,  Gerhard  D.  Blelcken,  Chairman, 
$30,200. 

The  Gilbert  H.  Hood  Memorial  Fund.  Six 
Everett  Avenue,  Winchester,  Massachusetts 
01890,  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr..  Managing  Trustee. 
$4,500. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Johnson  2d,  35  Congress 
Street,  Room  1151,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02109,  $4,200. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Kennelly,  20  North  RusseU 
Street,  Milton,  Massachusetts  02187,  $750. 

Stanley  Home  Products,  lac,  333  Western 
Avenue,  Westfield,  Massachusetts  01085, 
Homer  G.  Perkins.  President,  $2,000. 

State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
America,  440  Lincoln  Street,  Worcester.  Mas- 
sachusetts 01605,  W.  Douglas  BeU,  Chair- 
man, $4,500. 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Stone,  28  State  Street — Suite 
3800,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  $7,500. 

Mr.  James  J.  Storrow.  P.O.  Box  1647,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  02106,  $9,084.29. 

USM  Corp.,  140  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts 02107,  WUllEon  S.  Brewster,  Chair- 
man. $6,460. 

laCHIOAN 

AUen  Industries,  Inc.,  17515  W.  Nine  MUe 
Road,  Southfleld,  Michigan  48015,  Robert  D. 
Kemp,  President,  $7,525. 
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Alma  Products  Ccxnpany,  2000  Iificblgan 
Avenue,  Alma.  Michigan  48801,  Emmet  E. 
Tracy,  President,  $6,250. 

American  Motors  Corporation,  14260  Ply- 
mouth Road,  Detroit,  Michigan  48232,  Roy 
D.  Chapln,  Jr.,  Chairman,  $8,900. 

The  Bendlx  Corporation,  Bendlz  Center. 
Southfleld.  Michigan  48078,  W.  Michael  Blu- 
mentbal.  Chairman  and  President,  $60,500. 

The  Budd  Company,  12141  Charlevoix  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Michigan  48215,  GUbert  P.  Rich- 
ards. President.  $13,050. 

Bundy  Corporation,  333  West  Port  Street. 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226,  Wendell  W.  Ander- 
son, Jr.,  Chairman  and  President.  $22,600. 

Leo  Burnett  Company  of  MlclUgan.  Inc., 
26555  Evergreen  Road,  Southfleld,  Michigan 
48076,  Sheldon  Moyer.  President.  $7,760. 

Burroughs  Corporation.  Burroughs  Place. 
Detroit,  Michigan  48232.  Ray  W.  Macdonald. 
President.  $10,650. 

Chrysler  Corporation,  341  MassachusettB 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48231,  Lynn  A. 
Townsend.  Chairman.  $549,000. 

Clark  Equipment  Comp>any,  324  East 
Dewey  Avenue,  Buchanan,  Michigan  48107. 
Bert  E.  Phillips.  President,  $12,750. 

Consumers  Power  Company,  212  West 
Michigan  Avenue,  Jackson,  BClchlgan  49201, 
Alphonse  H.  Aymond.  Chairman  and  Preal- 
dent.  $2,000. 

Detroit  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  211  West 
port  Street.  Detroit.  Michigan  48231,  C.  Boyd 
Stockmeyer,  President,  $8,560. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Company,  2000  Second 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48226.  WUliam  O. 
Meese.  President,  $115,000. 

Detroit  Gasket  and  Manufacturing  CcMn- 
pany,  21800  Greenfield  Road,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, 48237,  John  B.  Nyland,  President, 
$8,750. 

Ex-CeU-O  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  886, 
Detroit,  Michigan  48232.  Edward  J.  Olblln. 
President,  $7,275. 

Wederal-Mogul  Corporation,  P.O.  Box 
1966,  Detroit,  Michigan  48235,  Samuel  E. 
MacArtbur.  Chairman.  $6,760. 

Benson  tt  Edith  Ford  Fund.  2600  Buhl 
Building,  Detroit.  Michigan  48226.  John  C. 
Olbbs.  Treasurer.  $40,000. 

Eleanor  Clay  Ford  Fund,  2600  Buhl  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Michigan  48226.  John  C.  Olbbs. 
Treasurer.  $19,000. 

The  Henry  Pord  n  Fund,  2600  BuW  BuUd- 
Ing,  Detroit.  Michigan  48226.  John  C.  Olbbs, 
Treasiu«r,  $72,500. 

Ford  MoUx  Company,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Michigan  48121.  Henry  Ford  n. 
Chairman.  $1,865,000. 

Walter  &  Josephine  Pord  Fund.  2600  Buhl 
Building.  Detroit,  Michigan  48226,  John  C. 
Oibbs.  Treasurer,  $17,000. 

William  and  Martha  Ford  Fund.  2600  Buhl 
Building,  Detroit.  Michigan  48226,  John  O. 
Olbbs,  Treasurer,  $12,600. 

Pruehauf  Corporation.  10900  Harper  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Michigan  48213.  William  B. 
Grace.  Chairman,  $5,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation,  General 
Motors  Bulldliig.  Detroit.  Michigan  48202, 
Richard  C.  Gerstenberg.  Chairman.  $1,540,000. 
Harlan  Electric  Company,  24000  Telegraph 
Road,  Southfleld,  Mlchlgaji  48075,  John  M. 
Harlan,  President,  $2,460. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  1206  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48226.  Joseph  L. 
Hudson,  Jr..  Chairman.  $6,000. 

The  KuTst  Fovmdatlon.  6500  Browns  Lake 
Road.  Jackson,  Michigan  49203,  Ronald  F. 
Hurst.  Trustee,  $1,000. 

Kellogg  Company,  236  Porter  Street,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan  49016,  Joseph  E.  Lonnlng, 
President.  $19,500. 

Lear  Siegler,  Inc.,  Fabricated  Products 
Oroup,  877  South  Adams,  Birmingham.  Mich- 
igan 48011,  John  C.  Peppier,  Oroup  Vice 
President,  $3,200. 

Edward  C.  Levy  Company,  8800  Dlx  Avenuis. 
Detroit,  Michigan  48209,  Edward  C.  Levy.  Sr.. 
Chairman.  $5,650. 

Llndell  Drop  Forge  Company.  South  Logan 


Blvd.  &  N.T.C.R.R.,  Lansing,  Michigan  48903, 

Walter  E.  Llndell,  President,  $26,500. 

Manufacturers  National  Bank  of  Detroit, 
151  West  Forest  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48226,  Dean  E.  Richardson,  President,  $6,350. 

McLouth  Steel  Corporation.  300  South 
Llvemols  Avenue,  Detroit.  Michigan  48309, 
Thomas  J.  Johnson,  Chairman,  $35,000. 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  One 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48226, 
Wllber  H.  Mack.  Chairman,  $4,250. 

Monroe  Auto  Equipment  Company,  1426 
East  First  Street,  Monroe.  Michigan  48161, 
Charles  S.  Mclntyre,  President,  $9,000. 

Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  500  Mott 
Foundation  Building,  Flint,  Michigan  48502, 
C.  S.  Harding  Mott,  President,  $3,000. 

Muskegon  Paper  Box  Company,  1801  Keat- 
ing Avenue,  Muskegon,  Michigan  49442,  N.  A. 
George,  President,  $700. 

National  Bank  of  Detroit,  611  Woodward. 
Detroit.  Michigan  48232,  Robert  M.  Surdam, 
Chairman,  $16,250. 

Ransom  Fidelity  Company,  1000  Michigan 
National  Tower,  Lansing,  Michigan  48933,  J. 
Woodward  Roe,  President.  $2,150. 

Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  425  Dunston  Road. 
Bloomfleld  Hills,  Michigan  48013,  $4,108.22. 

Rockwell  International  Corp. — Automotive 
Group,  1000  W.  Maple  Road.  Troy.  Michigan 
48084.  Stephen  J.  Tompkins.  President.  $11.- 
800 

The  Shaw-Walker  Company.  921  West 
Western  Avenue,  Muskegon,  Michigan  49443. 
Shaw  Walker,  President,  $3,000. 

Walbrldge  Aldlnger  Company.  19101  West 
Davison  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48223, 
John  Rakolta,  President,  $1,500. 

Hiram  Walker  and  Sons.  Inc.,  8325  Jeffer- 
son East.  Detroit,  Michigan  48214.  H.  Clifford 
Hatch,  President,  $12,200. 

Whirlpool  Corporation,  Lake  Shot«  & 
Monte  Road,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  49022, 
John  H.  Platte,  Chairman  and  President,  $23,- 
660. 

KINNXSOTA 

F.  A.  Bean  Foimdatlon,  Inc.,  1200  Investors 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  66402. 
Atherton  Bean,  President,  $36,000. 

Bemis  Company,  Inc.,  800  Northstar  Cen- 
ter, Minneapolis,  Minnesota  66402.  Judson 
Bemis,  Chairman,  $6,160. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  332 
Minnesota  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  66101, 
Philip  H.  Nason.  Chairman.  $7,260. 

General  Mills.  Inc.,  9200  Wayaata  Boule- 
vard, MlnneapoUs,  Minnesota  56440.  James  P. 
McParland.  Chairman.  $22,600. 

International  Multlfoods  Corp.,  1300  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
66402.  William  O.  Pbllllpa.  Chairman  and 
President.  $11,000. 

Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.  ID6 
Tower.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  66403, 
Charles  R.  Orem,  President.  $5,100, 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactiirlng 
Company,  3  M  Center,  St.  Paul.  Mlnneeota 
66101,  Harry  Heltzer,  Chairman.  $12,000. 

Ordway  Trust,  1207  Pioneer  Building,  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota  66101,  Richard  Ordway, 
$600. 

I.  A.  O'Shaughnessy  Foundation.  Inc., 
W-3072  First  National  Bank  BuUdmg,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  66101,  I.  A.  O'Shaughnessy, 
President.  $8,000. 

Owen  Family  Fund.  616  National  Building. 
527  Second  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota 55402,  Robert  A.  Owen,  President. 
$1,000. 

Plllsbury  Company.  608  2nd  Avenue  8., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  56403.  William  H. 
Spoor,  Chairman,  $9,600. 

WCCO    Radio- Television,    60    South    9tb 
Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  66402.  Robert 
Rldder.  Chairman.  $4,000. 
mssouai 

Anheuaer-Busch.  Inc..  731  Pestalozal 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Missouri  63118,  August  A. 
Buscb.  Jr.,  Chairman,  $4,760. 

General  Dynamics  Corporation,  The  Pierre 


Laclede  Center.  St.  LouU,  Mlasourl  63106, 
David  S.  Lewis,  Chairman,  $67,000. 

Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.,  2601  McGee  Trafflo- 
way,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64141,  Donald  J. 
Hall.  President.  $8,800. 

May  Department  8t<»e8  Company.  601 
Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101,  Stan- 
ley J.  Goodman,  Chairman,  $12,000. 

Monsanto  Company,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166.  John  W. 
Hanley,  President,  $68,000. 

St.  Louis  Clearing  House  Association,  412 
St.  Charles  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63102, 
Miss  Roslna  M.  Huck.  Manager,  $6,844. 

The  Seven-Up  Company,  121  South  Mer- 
amec  Avenue.  St.  Louis.  Missouri  63106,  Ben 
H.  Wells,  President.  $3,000. 

NZBKASKA 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Company. 
Dodge  at  33rd  Street.  Omaha,  Nebraska 
68131,  V.  J.  SkuU.  Chairman.  $6,200. 

.  MXW  JKSSET 

American  Cynanamld  Compciny.  850  Ber- 
dan  Avenue.  Wayne,  New  Jersey  07470,  Clif- 
ford D.  Slverd,  Chairman,  $49,600. 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Campbell  Place, 
Camden.  New  Jersey  08101.  Harold  A.  Shaub. 
President,  $231,000. 

Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company.  766  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07102.  C.  Malcolm 
'Davis,  Chairman,  $2,450. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc..  340  lUngsland 
Street.  Nutley.  New  Jersey  07110.  Robert  B. 
Clark.  President.  $6,760. 

IngersoU-Rand  Company,  200  Chestnut 
Ridge  Road,  Woodcllff  Lake,  New  Jersey 
07676,  WUUam  L.  Wearly.  Chairman,  $5,076. 

Johnson  and  Johnson.  601  Oeorge  Street. 
New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey  08903,  Richard 

B.  Sellers.  Chairman.  $12,600. 

Mr.  C.  Frank  Klreker.  Jr..  269  Gardner 
Road.  Rldgewood.  New  Jersey  07460,  $2,635.78. 

P.  M.  Klrby  Foundation.  Inc.,  17  De  Hart 
Street,  Morrtstown,  New  Jersey  07000,  P.  M. 
EUrby.  President,  $12,350. 

Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  800  Sylvan  Avenue, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632,  W.  Gard- 
ner Barker,  President,  $8,750. 

Merck  and  Company,  Inc..  126  East  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Rahway.  New  Jersey  07066,  Henry 
W.  Gadsden.  Chairman,  $20,500. 

Mr.  Morris  M.  Messing,  Oxy  Metal  Finish- 
ing Oroup,  76  River  Road,  Nutley,  New  Jersey 
07110.  $600. 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company, 
520  Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07101. 
Robert  V.  Van  Fossan.  President,  $7,600. 

New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Sullivan  Way,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
08607,  Vincent  X.  Hoyer,  President,  $12XX)0. 

Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company, 
80  Park  Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey  07101. 
Edward  R.  Eberle.  Chairman,  $13,100. 

MEW  TOkK 

A  C  F  Industries.  Inc..  760  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  New  York  10017,  John  P.  Burdltt. 
Chairman,  $47,000. 

AMP  Incorporated,  777  Westchester  Ave- 
nue. White  Plains,  New  York  10604,  Rodney 

C.  Gott,  Chairman  ejiA  President,  $15,300. 
Abex  Ccaporation,  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York.  New  York  10036.  N.  George  Belury, 
President,  $17,600. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation.  1411  Broad- 
way, New  York.  New  York  10018.  John  T. 
Connor,  Chairman,  $82,039.56. 

American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Avenue. 
New  York  New  York  10017.  Robert  K.  Hel- 
mann,  Cbalnnan  and  President,  $78,500. 

American  Express  Company,  65  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York  10004,  Howard  L.  Clark, 
Chairman,  $2,760. 

American  Metal  Climax,  Inc.,  1270  Avenue 
of  the  Am«erlcas,  New  York,  New  York  10020, 
Ian  K.  MacGregor,  Chairman,  $7,000. 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 
120  Broadway.  New  York,  New  York  10005, 
Charles  P.  Barber.  Chairman.  $12,000. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
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pany,  106  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 
100O7,  John  D.  deButts.  Chairman,  $777,000. 

The  Anaconda  Company,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York  10004,  John  B.  M.  Place. 
Chairman  and  President,  $72,000. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  717  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022.  Robert 
O.  Anderson.  Chairman,  $80,550. 

Avon  ProducU.  Inc..  9  West  67th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019,  Fred  G.  Fusee, 
Vice  Chairman,  $7,000. 

The  Bank  of  New  York.  48  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10016.  Elliott  Averett, 
President,  $18,500. 

Bankers  Trust  Company,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017,  WUllam  H. 
Uoore.  Cbalrman,  $77,500. 

Barber  Oil  Corporation.  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10020.  C.  Iilarks 
Hlnton,  President.  $7,000. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstlne  &  Osbom,  Inc., 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York 
10017,  Thomas  C.  Dillon,  President,  $21,400. 

Bristol-Myers  Company,  346  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  New  York  10022.  Richard  L.  Gelb. 
President.  $7,400. 

Carrier  Corporation,  Carrier  Tower,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York  13201,  Melvln  C.  Holm.  Cbalr- 
man, $8,600. 

Carter-Wallace.  Inc..  767  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  New  York  10022.  Klrby  Peake, 
Chairman,  $6,000. 

Champion  International  Corp.,  777  Third 
Avenue.  Nevir  York,  New  York  10017.  Thomas 
P.  Wlllers.  Chairman  and  President.  $11,026. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  One  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10016, 
David  Rockefeller,  Cbalrman,  $180,000. 

Chemical  Bank,  20  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10006.  WUllam  S.  Renchard,  Chair- 
man. $102,500. 

Cities  Service  Company,  60  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10005,  Robert  V.  Sellers. 
Chairman,  $86,000. 

The  Clark  Foundation,  30  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10006,  Stephen  C.  Clark.  Jr., 
President,  $14,000. 

Colgate-Palmolive  Company,  300  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  New  York  10022.  David  R. 
Poster,  President.  $31,100. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Inc.,  61 
West  52nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10019, 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton.  Vtce-Chalrman,  $175,000. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10017,  Robert 
8.  Hatfield,  Chairman  and  President,  $17,- 
750. 

Coming  Glass  Works,  Commg,  New  York 
14880.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr..  Chairman,  $16.- 
000. 

Corporation  Trust  Company.  377  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  New  York  10017,  Oaklelgh  L. 
Thome.  Chairman.  $5,500. 

Dancer-Fltzgerald-Sample.  Inc.,  347  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017, 
Stuart  B.  Upson.  President,  $6,000. 

Dow  Jones  and  Companv.  Inc.,  22  Cortlandt 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10007,  William 
F.  Kerby,  Chairman.  $6,500. 

Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Inc.,  99  Church  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10007,  Hamilton  B. 
Mitchell.  Chairman,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Duncan  C.  Dusenbury.  17  Maple  Ave- 
nue. PortvUle,  New  York  14770.  $1,000. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company.  343  State  Street, 
Rochester.  New  York  14650.  Walter  A.  Pallon, 
President.  $120,000. 

Engelhard  Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10017.  Mil- 
ton P.  Rosenthal,  President.  $6,000. 

Exxon  Corp.,  1261  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York.  New  York  10020.  John  Kenneth 
Jamleson.  Chairman.  $2,348,000. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation.  20  Exchange 
Place.  New  York,  New  York  10006,  EmU  J. 
Pattberg,  Jr..  Chairman.  $10,000. 

General  Electric  Company,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10023,  Reginald 
H.  Jones,  Chairman.  $66,000. 

General    Poods    Corporation.    260    North 


Street,  White  Plains.  New  York  10638.  C.  W. 
Cook.  Cbalrman,  $135,000. 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics  Corpora- 
tion, 730  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10017,  Leslie  H.  Warner,  Chairman. 

Goldman,  Sachs  and  Company,  66  Broad 
Street,  New  York.  New  York  10004,  George 
E.  Doty,  $9,000. 

Mr.  E.  Roland  Harrlman.  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman  and  Company,  69  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  New  York  10005,  $8,500. 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion, Old  Orchard  Road,  Amonk,  New  York 
10604,  Frank  T.  Cary,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, $375,000. 

International  Flavors  Ac  Fragrances,  Inc., 
521  West  67tb  Street.  New  York,  New  York 
10019,  Henry  G.  Walter,  Jr.,  Chairman,  $3,700. 

The  International  Nickel  Company.  One 
New  York  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10004. 
Kenneth  A.  De  Longe,  President,  $86,000. 

International  Paper  Company,  220  East 
43nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017,  Pa\U 
A.  Gorman,  Chairman  and  President,  $76,000. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10022,  Harold  S.  Geneen.  Chairman  and 
President,  $20,600. 

Irving  Trust  Company,  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  New  York  10016,  Gordon  T.  WaUls, 
Chairman,  $67,500. 

Johnson  &  Hlgglns.  06  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  New  York  10006.  Richard  I.  PumeU. 
President,  $6,260. 

Kennecott  Copper  Cori>oratlon,  161  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
Frank  R.  MllUken,  President,  $161,500. 

L.A.W.  Fund.  Inc..  "High  wmds".  Byram 
Lake  Road,  Mount  Klsco.  New  York  10640. 
Mrs.  Llla  Acheson  Wallace,  President,  $7,600. 

Loeb  Rhoades  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  42  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10006,  Mr.  John 
L.  Loeb,  Chairman,  $1,600. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company. 
350  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  Ywk  10033. 
Gabriel  Hauge,  Cbalrman,  $55,000. 

Marine  Midland  Bank-New  York,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10015.  John 
S.  Lawson,  President,  $18,667.13. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  McCormlck.  Rlveredge,  Pulaski. 
New  York  13143.  $1,626. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Penner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  One  Liberty  Plaaa,  166  Broadway,  New 
York.  New  York  10006,  Donald  T.  Began, 
Cbalrman,  $8,700. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
One  Madison  ^venue.  New  York,  New  York 
10010,  Richard  R.  Shlnn,  President.  $73,600. 

Mobil  OU  Corporation,  160  East  42nd 
Street,,  New  York,  New  York  10017.  Bawlelgh 
Warner,   Jr..   Chairman,   $515,000. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
23  Wall  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10015, 
Ellmore  C.  Patterson,  Chairman.  $106,600. 

NL  Industries.  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway.  New 
York.  New  York  10006.  Edward  R.  Bowley. 
Chairman,  $10,500. 

N.V.W.  c/o  Mllo  Steel,  Inc.,  3  Washington 
Square,  Larchmont.  New  York  10638.  D. 
Langkemper,  $4,000. 

National  Distillers  and  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, 99  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10016,  Drummond  C.  Bell,  President,  $11,600. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  61 
Idadlson  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10010. 
R.  Manning  Brown,  Jr.,  Chairman,  $40,500. 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation,  300 
Erie  Boulevard  West,  Syracuse,  New  York 
13202,  John  G.  Haehl,  Jr.,  President.  $6,000. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan  Am 
BuUdlng.  New  York,  New  York  10017,  Wil- 
liam T.  Seawell,  Chairman  and  President, 
$9,600.  J 

Pfizer,  Inc.,  235  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York.  New  York  10017,  Edmund  T.  Pratt,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  $11,260. 

RCA  Corp.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
New  York  10020,  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  Chair- 
man. $120,500. 

Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Pleasant- 


vlUe.  New  York  10570,  Hobart  Lewis,  Chair- 
man, $39,500. 

Rheem  Manufacturing  Company,  400  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022,  A.  Light- 
foot  Walker,  Chairman,  $1,026. 

l&r.  David  Rockefeller.  Room  6600.  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York 
10020,  $47,066.89. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  Room  6600. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  New  York 
10020.  $43,000. 

Mr.  Laiirance  S.  Rockefeller,  Room  5600. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  New  York 
10020.  $43,733.48. 

The  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Room 
5600,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New 
York  10020.  $43,998.96. 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  and  Sons,  Inc.,  376  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10023.  Jack 
Yog^an,  President,  $9,000. 

The  Singer  Company.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York.  New  Ywk  10020,  Donald  P. 
Klrcher,  Chairman  and  President^  $11,500. 

Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
William  S.  Beinecke,  Chairman,  $16,000. 

Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  1290  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10010. 
J.  Paul  Lyet,  Chairman.  $16,000. 

Squibb  Corporation,  460  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10022,  Richard  M.  Furland. 
President.  $1,000. 

J.  P.  Stevens  and  Company,  Inc..  Stevens 
Tower.  1186  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York.  New  York  10036,  James  D.  PlrUey. 
Chalmum.  $43,500. 

Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42nd  Street.  New 
York,  New  York  10017.  Mavurlce  R.  GranvUle, 
Chairman.  $520,000. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017,  Dan 
Seymour,  Chairman,  $13,350.   * 

Trans  World  AlrUnes,  Inc.,  606  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York  10016,  Charles  C. 
TUllngbast.  Jr..  Chairman,  $3,260. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation,  370  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  New  York  10017.  P.  Perry 
WUson,  Chairman,  $375,000. 

Unlroyal,  Inc..  1230  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  New  York  10020,  George  K. 
Vila,  Chairman  and  President,  $50,000. 

\3&.  Components.  Inc.,  1320  Zerega  Avenue. 
Bronx,  New  York  10462,  Boris  A.  Jackson, 
Chairman  and  President,  $500. 

DeWltt  Wallace  Fund,  Inc.,  Hlgb  Winds, 
Mount  Klsco,  New  York  10640,  DeWltt  Wal- 
lace, President,  $8,000. 

KOaTK    CAXOLJNA 

Burlington  Indiistrlee,  Inc..  301  Nortb  Eu- 
gene Street.  Oreensboro,  Nc»^h  Carolina 
27401,  Charles  P.  Myers,  Jr.,  Chairman,  $6,650. 

Lance,  Incorporated,  PlnevlUe  Road,  Char- 
lotte. North  CaroUna  28201,  PblUp  Van  Every. 
Chairman.  $3,600. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industiiee,  Inc.,  Main  Street, 
Wlnston-Salem.  North  Carolina.  37102,  Colin 
Stokes,  Chairman.  $81,800. 

The  Grace  Richardson  Fund,  P.  O.  Box 
20124,  Greensboro.  North  Carolina  27420,  H. 
Smith  Richardson,  Jr.,  Trustee,  $500. 

OHIO 

Acme-Cleveland  Corp..  170  East  131st 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44108,  Arthur  S. 
Armstrong,  Chairman,  $11,400. 

Armco  Steel  Corporation,  703  Curtis  Street, 
Mlddletown.  Ohio  45042,  C.  William  Verity, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  $45,000. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44121.  Allan  S.  Austin, 
Cbalrman,  $1,000. 

Basic  Incorporated,  846  Hanna  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44116,  Max  Muller,  President. 
$8,260. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company.  000  Up- 
town Avenue,  Toledo.  Ohio  43807.  Robert  A. 
Stranahan,  Jr.,  Cbalnnan  and  President, 
$16,600. 

Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company,  1460  Union 
Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116, 
H.  Stuart  Harrison,  President,  $14,600. 
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The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany, 55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44113,  Karl  H.  Rudolph.  President.  $4,000. 

Clevite  Corporation.  17000  St.  Clair  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44110,  WUllam  T.  Tlvlsaker. 
Chairman,  $12,600. 

Dayton  Power  and  Light  Company.  25  North 
Main  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio  45401,  Robert  B. 
Klllen,  Chairman  and  President.  $7,300. 

Mr.  Gregory  S.  Devine  (Greg-Stew).  11610 
Harborview  Drive,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44102.  $750. 

The  East  Ohio  Gas  Company,  1717  East 
Ninth  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114.  O.  J. 
Tankersley.  President.  $6,800. 

Eaton  Corporation,  100  Erlevlew  Plaza. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44114,  E.  MandeU  deWindt, 
Chairman  (Del-Stew) ,  $28,400. 

Ernst  and  Ernst,  1300  Union  Commerce 
BuUding  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115,  Richart  T. 
Baker,  Managing  Partner.  $13,500. 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202, 
Ralph  Lazarus.  Chairman.  $24,000. 

Ferro  Corporation  One  Erlevlew  Plaza, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44144,  Harry  T.  Marks.  Chair- 
man. $17,250. 

Mr.  Ravmond  C.  Firestone,  Lauray  Farms, 
Bath.  Ohio  44210,  $516.08. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  1200 
Firestone  Parkway.  Akron,  Ohio  443' 7,  Ray- 
mond C.  Firestone,  Chairman,  $628,000. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  One 
General  Street,  Akron.  Ohio  44329,  Michael 
G.  O-Nell.  President,  $73,400. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  500  South 
Main  Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44318,  O.  Pendleton 
Thcjaas,  Chairman.  $349,000. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  1144 
E.  Market  Street  Akron,  Ohio  44316,  Russell 
De Young,  Chairman,  $584,000. 

The  Hanna  Mining  Company,  100  Erlevlew 
Plaza,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114.  Gilbert  W. 
Humphrey   Chairman.  $64,000. 

Harrls-Intertype  Corporation.  55  Public 
Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113, /'Richard  B. 
Tunis.  Chairman.  $6,200.  *^ 

Mr.  George  R.  Herzog.  1671  Union  Com- 
merce Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115.  $2,500. 

Llbbey-Owens  Ford  Company,  811  Madison 
Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio  43624,  Robert  O.  Wln- 
gerter.  President,  $20,950. 

Lincoln  Electric  Company,  22801  St.  Clair 
Avenue.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44117.  William  Ir- 
rgang,  Chairman,  $8,500. 

The  Lubrizol  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  3057, 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44117.  T.  W.  Mastln.  Presi- 
dent. $9,450. 

Marathon  Oil  Company.  639  South  Main 
Street.  Flndley.  Ohio  45840.  James  C.  Don- 
nell  n.  Chairman.  $19,000. 

E.  F.  MacDonald  Company,  129  S.  Ludlow 
Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402.  George  C.  OU- 
flllen,  Jr.,  Chairman,  $1,500. 

Mediisa  Corporation.  Montlcello  and  Lee. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44101,  Robert  W.  Fort.  Presi- 
dent. $8,000. 

Mldland-Ross  Corporation,  56  Public 
Square.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113.  Harry  J.  Bol- 
well.  President,  $8,200. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Main 
and  K  Streets.  Dayton.  Ohio  46409.  Robert  S. 
Oelman.  Chairman.  $11,750. 

Ohio  Edison  Company,  47  North  Main 
Street,  Akron.  Ohio  44308.  D.  Bruce  Mans- 
field. President.  $8,500. 

Owens-Coming  Plberglas  Corporation. 
Flberglas  Tower,  Toledo.  Ohio  43659.  WlUlam 
W.  Boeschenstein.  President,  $34,500. 

Owens-IUlnois,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1036.  Toledo. 
Ohio  43601.  Bdwln  D.  Dodd.  President.  $6,500. 

Parker-Hannifln  Corporation,  17325  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112,  Patrick  S. 
Parker.  President.  $5,500. 

Plckands  Mather  &  Co..  2000  Union  Com- 
merce Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115,  Ro- 
bert S.  Carey,  President,  $31,000. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Company.  301  East 
Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202,  Howard 
J.  Morgens,  Chairman,  $143,000. 

Republic     Steel     Corporation.     Republic 


BuUding.   Cleveland.    Ohio   44101,    WUlls   B. 
Boyer,  Chairman.  $595,000. 

The  Sherwin-WiUlams  Co.,  101  Prospect 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115.  E.  Colin 
Baldwin.  Chairman.  $15,000. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio).  Mid- 
land BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116,  Charles 
E.  Spahr,  Chairman,  $68  COO. 

TRW,  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44117.  Horace  A.  Shepard.  Chairman 
S8.000. 

Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company. 
7656  Market  Street.  Youngstown.  Ohio  44601. 
Frank  A.  Nemec,  Chairman,  $38,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Tulsa,  15  East  Fifth  Street,  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa 74193,  Frank  O.  McCllntock,  Chairman 
$5,000. 

The  WUllams  Companies,  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74103,  Jo- 
seph H.  WUllams,  President,  $700. 

OREGON 

Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company,  920  S.W. 
Sixth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon  97204,  Donald 
C.  Prlsbee,  Chairman,  $8,800. 

United  States  National  Bank  of  Oregon, 
321  S.W.  Sixth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon 
97204,  LeRoy  B.  Staver,  Chairman.  $4,250. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Acme  Markets.  Inc.,  124  15th  Street,  PhUa- 
delpbla,  Pennsylvania  19102,  John  R.  Park 
President,  $13,000. 

Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
538,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18105,  L«onard 
P.  Pool,  Chairman,  $3,100. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries,  Inc.,  Oliver 
BuUding,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  15222, 
Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  Chairman,  $92,500. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America.  1501 
Alcoa  BuUding,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
15219,  John  D.  Harper,  Charlman,  $106,000. 

The  Annenberg  Fund.  Inc..  250  King  of 
Prussia  Road,  P.O.  Box  750.  Radnor.  Penn- 
sylvania 19088.  the  Honorable  Walter  H 
Annenberg.  President,  $18,000. 

N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,  West  Washing- 
ton Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19106, 
Neal  W.  O'Connor,  President,  $12,900. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  701  East 
Third  Street.  Bethlehem.  Pennsylvania  18016, 
Stewart  8.  Cort,  Chairman,  $441,500. 

Mr.  Fletcher  L.  Bryom,  1420  Centre  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,   16219,  $515.57. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  N.  Calhoun,  211  Lin- 
grove  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15208 
$500. 

Carpenter  Technology  Corp.,  101  West  Bern 
Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania  19601,  Howard 
O.  Beaver,  Jr.,  President,  $9,900. 

First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust  Co., 
15th    and    Chestnut    Streets,    Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania    19101    John    R.    Bunting,    Jr 
Chairman,  $6,300. 

Olencalrn  Foundation.  Second  Street  Pike. 
Brjm  Athyn,  Pennsylvania  19009,  Nathan 
Pltcarln,  Treasurer,  $17,000. 

Gulf  OU  Corporation.  Gulf  BuUding.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  15219,  B.  R.  Dorsey 
Chairman,  $522,274. 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company, 
2  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 
16222.  Donald  R.  DeVeaux.  President.  $33,760. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  1062  Progress  Street 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  15230,  R.  Burt 
Oookln,  President  $22,000. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
1600  Arch  Street.  PhUadelphla.  Pennsylvania 
19101,  Frank  E.  Raab,  Jr.,  President,  $10,600. 

Jones  and  Laughlln  Steel  Corporation,  3 
Gaiteway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
15230,  WUllam  R.  Roesch,  Chairman  and 
President,  $61,300. 

'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Junge,  2660  Alnwick 
Road,  Bryn  Athyn,  Pennsylvania  19009,  $1  - 
000. 

Keystone  Carbon  Company,  State  Street, 
St.  Marys'  Pennsylvania  15857,  Benedict  R. 
Reuscher,  Chairman  and  President,  $11,000. 


Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Koppers  BuUding, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219,  Fletcher  l! 
Byrom,  Chairman  $30,500. 

Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 
15230.  John  A.  Mayer.  Chairman  $43,600. 

Richard  King  Mellon  Charitable  Trusts,  526 
WUllam  Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vanla  15219,  George  H.  Taber,  Director,  $175  - 
000. 

National  Steel  Corporation,  2800  Grant 
BuUding,  Pitteburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219, 
George  A.  Stlnson,  Chairman  and  President 
$228,500. 

PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  16222,  Joseph  A 
Neubauer,  President,  $126,600. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  2301  Mar- 
ket Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103, 
Robert  F.  OUkeson,  Chairman,  $9,000. 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  Fifth  Avenue  & 
Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222, 
Merle  E.  GUliand,  Chairman,  $6,250. 

H.  K.  Porter  Company,  Inc.,  Porter  BuUding, 
Pltttsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219,  Thomas  M 
Evans,  Chairman,  $7,300. 

Provident  National  Bank,  Broad  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  PhUadelphla.  Pennsylvania 
19101,  WiUlam  G.  Foulke,  Chairman,  $1,400. 

Smith,  Kline,  and  French  Laboratories,  1500 
Spring  Garden  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pennsyl- 
vania 19130,  Robert  F.  Dee,  President,  $14,250 
19130,  Robert  P.  Dee,  President.  $14,250. 

Sun  OU  Company,  240  Radnor -Chester 
Road,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania  19087,  Robert 
G.  Dunlc^,  Chairman.  $26,750. 

Umted  States  Steel  Corporation,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15230, 
Edgar  B.  Speer,  Chairman.  $1,235,000. 

Wean  United,  Inc.,  Three  Gateway  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15222.  Raymond 
John  Wean.  Jr..  President.  $2,300. 

Mr.  Edward  Welles.  Jr.,  28  West  South 
Street,  WUkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  18602 
$500. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation.  West- 
inghouse  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania  15222,  Donald  C.  Burn- 
ham,  Chairman.  $382,500. 

Alan  Wood  Steel  Company,  P.O.  Box  112, 
Conshohocken.  Pennsylvania  19428.  Harles- 
ton  R.  Wood,  Chairman,  $9JS00. 

SOUTH   CAKOLINA 

Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina.  46  Broad  Street,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  29401,  J.  WUUs  Cautey,  Chair- 
man, $8,500. 

Daniel  Construction  Company,  1900  Daniel 
Building,  Greenville.  South  Can^tna  29602, 
R.   Hugh   Daniel,   Chairman   $8,000. 

Oranltevllle  Company,  Granltevllle,  South 
Carolina  29829.  Robert  P.  Tlmmerman,  Presi- 
dent, $8,100. 

TZNNl 


Memphis  Clearing  House  Association.  514 
Commerce  Title  Building,  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see 38103,  Lewis  K.  McKee,  President,  $7,200. 

Provident  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
Fountain  Square.  Chattanooga.  Tennessee 
37402,  Henry  C.  Unruh.  Chairman.  $3,800 

Mrs.  Powell  Smith.  6323  Lyons  View  Road. 
KnoxvlUe.  Tennessee  37919,  $9,200. 

TEXAS 

Anderson,  Clayton  and  Company,  Tennes- 
see Building,  Houston,  Texas  77002,  Thomas 
James  Barlow,  President,  $34,500. 

Brown  and  Root,  Inc.,  4100  Clinton  Drive, 
Houston,  Texas  77020,  Herbert  J.  Frensley, 
President.  $7,200. 

Cameron  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1212, 
Houston,  Texas  77001.  $5,400. 

Amon  O.  Carter  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
1038,  Fort  Worth.  Texas  76101.  Amon  O. 
Carter.    Jr..   President,    $8,500. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cocke,  2410  Bank  of  the  South- 
west BuUding,  Houston,  Texas  77002,  $500. 

The  Trammell  Crow  Fund.  Stemmons 
Tower  South.  Room  201.  Dallas,  Texas  75207, 
Trammell  Crow,  Director, . 

Dallas    Clearing    House    Association.    900 
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Fidelity  Union  Life  Building,  Dallas,  Texas 
75201,  C.  B.  Peterson,  Jr..  President,  $19.- 
352.57. 

Dallas  Power  and  Light  Company.  1506 
Commerce  Street.  Dallas,  Texas  76201,  L.  S. 
Turner,  Jr.,  President,  $9,400. 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  Republic  National 
Bank  BuUding,  Dallas,  Texas  75201,  John  V. 
James,  President. 

El  Paso  Clearing  House  Association,  The 
State  National  Bank  of  El  Paso,  EI  Paso, 
Texas  79901,  James  H.  Alcorn,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  $2,306.25. 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company,  P.O.  Box. 
1492,  El   Paso,  Texas  79978,  Howard  Boyd, 
Chairman,  $18,300. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Pair,  716  Alamo  National 
BuUding.    San    Antonio,    Texas    7820S,    $500. 

The  WUllam  Stamps  Parish  Fund.  Ho\iston 
Natural  Gas  Building — Suite  220,  Houston, 
Texas  77002,  J.  O.  Winston,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $12,100. 

Forest  OU  Corporation.  1300  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  Building,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
78205,  Dale  H.  Dorn,  Chairman,  $2,000. 

Frlto-Lay,  Inc.,  Prlto-Lay  Tower,  Dallas, 
Texas  76235,  Harold  R.  LlUey,  President, 
$2,700. 

General  Dynamics  Employes'  Con-Trib 
Club,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  748.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
76101,  R.  E.  Adams,  President,  $58,014. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ooddard.  9429  El  Centro  Drive, 
Dallas,  Texas  75220,  $500. 

Halliburton  Company,  3211  Southland 
Center.  Dallas,  Texas  75201,  John  P.  Harbin, 
Chairman,  $18,600. 

Hudson  Engineering  Corporation,  5900 
HUlcroft,  Houston,  Texas  77036,  Edward  J. 
Hudson,  Chairman,  $5,200. 

King  Ranch,  Inc.,  Kleberg  1st  National 
Bank  BuUding,  KingsvlUe.  Texas  78363,  Rich- 
ard M.  Kleberg,  Jr.,  Chairman,  $5,000. 

The  Law  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  3348,  Hous- 
ton, Texas  77007,  Theodore  N.  Law,  President, 
$9,750. 

Liddell,  Sapp,  Zivley  &  Brown,  610  Gulf 
Building,  Houston.  Texas  77002,  Frank  Lid- 
dell, $600.  ^ 

Qulntana  Petroleum  Corporation,  P.O.  Box 
3331,  Houston,  Texas  77001,  Corbln  J.  Rob- 
ertson, Vice  President.  $32,100. 

Republic  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  Pacific, 
Ervay  and  Bryan  Streets.  Dallas,  Texas  75201, 
James  W.  Aston,  Chairman,  $4,200. 

Schliunberger  Well  Services,  P.O.  Box  2175, 
Houston,  Texas  77001,  L.  E.  Magne.  President, 
$5,775. 

Slgmor  Distributing  Service.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
20267.  San  Antonio,  Texas  78220,  Tom  E. 
Turner.  President.  $500. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Smith,  2316  Gulf  BuUding,  Hous- 
ton, Texas  77002,  $2,000, 

Strake  Foundation,  3300  Gulf  BuUding, 
Houston,  Texas  77002,  George  W.  Strake,  Jr., 
Vice  President,  $S00. 

Tenneco,  Inc.,  Tennessee  BuUding,  Hous- 
ton, Texas  77002,  N.  W.  Freeman,  Chairman, 
$1,000. 

Texas  Electric  Service  Company,  7th  and 
Lamar  Streets,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102, 
Burl  B.  Hulsey,  Jr.,  President,  $9,760. 

Texas  Industries,  Inc.,  8100  Carpenter  Free- 
way, Dallas,  Texas  75247,  Ralph  B.  Rogers, 
Chairman,  $626. 

Texas  Instruments  Incorporated,  P.O.  Box 
5474,  DaUas,  Texas  75222,  Mark  Shepherd, 
Jr.,  President,  $8,475.  / 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Company.  Polity 
Union  Life  Building.  Dallas.  Texas  ^5201, 
J.  F.  Skelton.  President.  $4,000.      ^ 

Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corpora- 
tion, 3100  Travis  Street,  Houston,  Texas 
77001.  G.  Montgomery  Mitchell,  President, 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Wesley  West.  5650  Klrby  Drive,  Hous- 
ton, Texas  77006,  $500. 

VIRGINIA 

Ethyl     Corporation,     330     South     Fourth 
Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23219,  Floyd  D. 
Oottwald,  Jr.,  Chairman,  $1,500. 
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Norfolk  and  Western  RaUway,  8  North  Jef- 
ferson Street,  Roanoke,  Virginia  24011,  John 
P.  Flshvrick.  President.  $3,900. 

Reynolds  Metads  Company,  Reynolds  llletals 
BuUding,  Richmond,  Virginia  23261,  Richard 
S.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  President, 
$8,100. 

United  Virginia  Bankshares,  Inc.,  900  East 
Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23219,  Ken- 
neth A.  Randall,  President,  $1,600. 

WASHINCTON 

The  Boeing  Company,  7755  East  Marginal 
Way,  Seattle,  Washington  98124,  Thornton  A. 
WUson,  Chairman,  $70,000. 

Heath  Tecna  Corporation,  19819 — 84th  Ave- 
nue South,  Kent,  Washington  98031,  Car- 
roU  M.  Martenson,  President,  $500. 

Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Business  Center 
BuUding,  P.O.  Box  1618,  Bellevue,  Washing- 
ton 08009,  Robert  D.  O'Brien,  Chairman, 
$4,200. 

Safeco  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  Safeco 
Insurance  BuUding,  Seattle,  Washington 
98105,  Gordon  H.  Sweany,  President,  $1,350. 

Seattle-First  National  Bank,  Post  Office  Box 
3686,  SeatUe,  Washington  98124,  WUIUin  M. 
Jenkins.  Chairman.  $7,760. 

Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Tacoma  BuUding, 
Tacoma,  Washlng^ton  98401,  George  H.  Weyer- 
haeuser, President,  $49,600. 

WISCONSIN 

AllLs-Chalmers  Corp.,  1126  South  70th 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201,  David  C. 
Scott,  Chairman  tuid  President,  $208,500. 

Brlggs  and  Stratton  Corporation,  3300  N. 
134th  Street,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin  63201. 
Vincent  R.  Shlely.  President,  $16,000. 

Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  4201  N.  27th  Street, 
MUwaukee,  Wisconsin  63216,  Edmund  B. 
Fitzgerald,  Chairman,  $21,000. 

First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  MUwau- 
kee, 743  North  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin 53202,  George  F.  Kasten,  Chairman, 
$8,400. 

Harnls<^feger  Corporation,  4400  W.  Na- 
tional Avenue,  MUwaukee,  Wisconsin  63346, 
Henry  Harnischfeger,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent. $15,750. 

S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son,  Inc.,  1525  Howe 
Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin  53403,  Samuel  C. 
Johnson,  Chairman,  $06,000. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah,  Wisconsin  54956,  Darwin  E. 
Smith,  Chairman,  $6,500. 

Oscar  Mayer  and  Company,  910  Mayer  Ave- 
nue, Madison,  Wisconsin  63701.  P.  Goff 
Beach,  President,  $7,400. 

Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Company,  235  West 
Galena  Street,  MUwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201, 
Robert  A.  Ulhlein,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, $16,600. 

Western  Publishing  Company.  1220  Mound 
Avenue.  Racine.  Wisconsin  53404.  Oerald  J. 
Slade,  Chairman  and  President,  $29,600. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
the  two  points  raised. 

First,  regarding  the  contributions.  I  am 
In  thorough  agreement  with  the  fact  that 
they  should  be  public  and  I  hope  the  list 
will  be  made  public. 

Second,  the  point  that  these  small  con- 
tributors may  not  have  known  that  this 
was  CIA-backed  in  the  main  Is  the  rea- 
son that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  the  rest  of  us  sponsored  this 
legislation.  We  wanted  it  on  the  table 
and  we  wanted  the  contributors'  names 
known. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  contributions 
that  they  contributed,  I  hope  they  con- 
tribute more.  I  think  this  is  an  extremely 
desirable  activity  and  we  should  invite 
people  and  corporations  to  contribute. 
My  guess  Is  that  we  do  not  do  enough  of 
that.  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  We  al- 


ways like  people  to  contribute  to  things 
we  like,  and  we  do  not  like  them  to  con- 
tribute to  things  we  do  not  like.  I  do  not 
feel  conti^butors  should  feel  criticized 
by  those  of  us  who  are  very  much  for  this 
program. 

On  a  much  more  profound  point  raised 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri that  we  are  by  implication  attend- 
ing here  to  activities  which  are  not  acti- 
vities of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  I  cannot  agree  with.  They  are  the 
activities  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  so  long  as  we  are  spending  $80 
billion-plus  a  year  for  war.  We  have  a 
right  to  spend  $50  million  if  we  think 
that  is  likely  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
war.  The  record  would  not  be  complete 
if  it  did  not  show  clearly  that  in  the 
European  Security  Conference,  because 
we  think  it  Is  a  great  antedote  to  the 
danger  of  war  and  crushing  the  burden 
of  armaments,  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about  sm  exchange  of  ideas.  Our  people 
are  in  back  of  that  concept  as  far  as  the 
Communists  are  concerned.  This  I  be- 
lieve and  other  cosponsors  believe  is  an 
enormous  contribution  toward  that 
policy  notwithstanding  the  Russian  op- 
position to  it  and  the  opposition  they  en- 
gender in  many  other  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  it  Is  criti- 
cally lmport£mt  to  present  our  opinion 
that  this  is  a  program  that,  on  a  high 
cost-benefit  ratio,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  why  we 
put  it  fon^'ard  and  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  interested  in  peace,  but 
do  not  see  how  it  promotes  peace  for  us 
to  use  many  expatriates  from  foreign 
countries,  who  often  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home.  We  put  up  money  for  them  to 
broadcast,  attack,  in  their  own  language, 
governments  in  question.  Our  taxpayers 
have  and  are  paying  millions  of  dollars 
so  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
visit  those  governments  in  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  better  relationship  between  them 
and  us. 

It  is  a  dichotomy,  an  absurdity,  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  heavy  private  contribu- 
tions from  those  who  based  on  a  super- 
ficial look  at  this  Ust,  often  have  heavy 
Interests  abroad. 

I  would  hope  we  achieve  normal  rela- 
tions with  all  countries,  but  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  at  the  same  time  we  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  advertise  the  fact 
we  are  getting  better  relationships,  we 
put  up  tax  money  to  attack  those  same 
cotm tries;  often  by  people  who  speak 
the  language  but  are  not  allowed  to  go 
back  to  said  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dichotomy  and 
it  is  a  paradox,  and  that  is  this  world. 
That  is  what  this  world  is.  It  is  a  new 
world  of  dichotomies  and  paradoxes  in 
which  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the 
struggle  we  use  all  the  weapons  available. 
Including  these  two  rsMllos.  with  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  you  seek  to  come  to  an 
agreement. 
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We  have  learned  from  hard  experience 
that  one  of  the  ways  we  come  to  such  an 
agreement  is  by  this  kind  of  weaponry. 
So  I  stand  flatly  and  fully  and  afiOrma- 
tively  on  this  approach.  Yes,  it  is  a  para- 
dox, yes,  it  is  a  dichotomy,  but  it  is  this 
world,  and  we  are  living  in  this  world, 
and  we  have  to  operate  in  it  as  best  we 
can. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  What  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  saying  is  that — the  best 
way  to  obtain  better  relationships  with 
a  country  is  to  attack  a  government  and 
the  people  who  are  running  that  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
3  minutes. 

In  a  final  statement,  I  should  simply 
like  to  indicate  that  the  Soviet  critics 
of  continued  broadcasting  by  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  would 
have  us  believe  that  broadcasting  a  non- 
official  point  of  view  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  is  some  sort 
of  a  crime.  An  article  in  Pravada  has 
called  it  ideological  sabotage.  Izvestiya 
2  days  ago,  in  an  effort  to  affect  this 
debate,  charged  that  Radio  Liberty  and 
I  quote: 

Has  been  spreading  with  particular  zeal 
the  fabrications  of  all  Icinds  of  moral  freaks. 

Then  it  identified  three  of  these  so- 
called  moral  freaks,  the  nuclear  physicist 
Andrei  Sakharov,  the  Nobel  Prize-win- 
ning author  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  and 
the  writer  Anatoli  Kuznetsov,  three  of 
the  most  brilliant  Soviet  citizens  of  our 
time. 

I  submit  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
broadcasters  who  are  broadcasting  a 
legitimate  point  of  view,  but  with  the 
Jammers  who  seek  to  intercept  foreign 
broadcasts  and  render  them  unintelli- 
gible to  the  people  who  wish  to  receive 
them. 

On  August  29.  in  an  interview  with 
correspondents  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  respected  French  newspaper  Le 
Monde,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  of  Jam- 
ming. Solzhenitsyn  said: 

What  jamming  of  radio  broadcasts  means 
is  impoeslble  to  explain  to  those  who  haven't 
experienced  It  themaelves,  who  haven  t  lived 
under  it  for  years.  It  means  dally  spittle  into 
yoxir  ears  and  eyes,  it  Is  an  offence  and  deg- 
radation of  man  to  a  robot's  level  ...  It 
means  that  grown  persons  are  reduced  to 
Infants:  swallow  what  your  mother  has 
already  chewed  for  you. 

Kveu  the  most  benevolent  broadcasts  diir- 
ing  the  most  friendly  visits  are  Jammed  sys- 
tematically: there  must  not  be  the  slightest 
deviation  in  the  evaluation  of  events.  In  the 
niiances.  In  the  accents— everybody  has  to  be 
Informed  about  and  remember  an  event  100 
per  cent  the  same  way.  And  many  world 
events  must  not  be  made  known  to  our 
people  at  all. 

Moscow  and  Leningrad  have  paradoxically 
become  the  most  uninformed  big  cities  In  the 
world.  The  Inhabitants  ask  people  who  come 
in  from  the  countryside  about  news.  There, 
because  of  cost  (our  population  has  to  pay 
very  dearly  for  these  Jamming  services)  the 
Jamming  is  weaker. 

But  accordmg  to  observations  of  people 
from  various  places,  during  the  last  month 
the  Jammmg  has  been  extended,  has  con- 
quered new  areas,  has  been  Intensified. 

However,  mternatlonal  information — the 
ideas,  facts  and  bimian  protests  that  slip 
through  after  all  have  an  influence. 


Solzhenitsyn  and  Sakharov  in  recent 
days  have  put  their  lives  on  the  line  In 
defense  of  the  people's  right  to  know,  to 
think,  to  hear,  to  discuss,  to  be  free  to 
determine  the  truth  for  themselves. 

This  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
Do  we  turn  off  these  radios  and  leave  the 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe  in  total 
and  absolute  control  of  what  is  reported 
about  their  societies  and  how  It  Is  to  be 
interpreted?  Or  do  we  say  that  the  radios 
will  continue  to  Inform  and  create  a 
marketplace  of  opiiiion  in  Eastern 
Europe? 

The  distinguished  chairman  ef  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  speaks  sin- 
cerely when  he  says  that  he  fears  con- 
tinued broadcasting  by  these  radios  may 
hamper  detente.  But  the  whole  move- 
ment of  detente — the  visits  of  heads  of 
state  between  East  and  West,  the  many 
agreements  and  treaties,  the  increasing 
trade — have  all  been  achieved  while 
these  radios  were  on  the  air.  Rather  than 
hampering  detente,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  radios  have  encour- 
aged detente  by  opening  the  cloistered 
lands  to  the  advantages  of  cooperative 
ventures  with  the  open  societies  of  the 
West. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  more 
than  most  men,  knows  the  importance  of 
an  open  society  with  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression.  For  7  years  he  had 
full  access  to  the  media  in  carrying  for- 
ward his  gallant  and  brilliant  expose  of 
the  folly  of  U.S.  combat  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  He  helped  lead  a  nation,  first 
to  question  and  then  to  dismiss,  the 
official  policy  of  three  administrations  on 
Vietnam.  How  can  he  now  question  or 
dismiss  the  cries  of  Soviet  intellectuals 
for  free  speech  and  the  free  flow  of 
information? 

I  respect  the  chairman,  and  he  knows 
It.  I  respect  him  for  his  courage  in  speak- 
ing out  on  many  issues  when  others  are 
reticent.  But  on  this  issue  I  deeply  believe 
that  he  is  wrong.  We  must  not  tiim  our 
backs  on  those  who  risk  their  lives  to 
speak  out  for  the  right  to  hear,  to  wei^ 
and  to  hold  a  different  point  of  view. 
Article  19  of  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  specifies  the  right 
"to  receive  and  impart  information  and 
Ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontier." 

Soviet  broadcasts  are  made  many 
times  each  day  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Soviet  books  are  published 

and  sold  here.  Pro-Soviet  newspapers  are 
published  in  New  York  and  throughout 
the  Western  world.  We  do  not  demand 
that  the  broadcasts  be  Jammed,  or  the 
books  withheld,  or  the  newspapers 
closed.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Soviet 
broadcasts  or  books  or  newspapers 
hamper  detente.  Why  should  we  cripple 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Europe 
for  bringing  another  viewpoint  to  the 
peoples  of  the  East? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a  ques- 
tion?      r 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  happy  to  re- 
spond to  a  question. 

B4r.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Senator 
favor,  on  the  basis  of  fairness  and  equal 
time,    the    Soviet    Union    consistently 


broadcasting  attacks  on  our  capitalistic 
system  over  here? 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are 
broadcasting  that  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  heard  such  a  broadcast,  on  radio  or 
television? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  not  heard  it.  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  shortwave  radio,  and 
they  cannot  reach  us  with  many  pro- 
grams because  they  do  not  have  that 
many,  but  those  who  have  shortwaves 
can  get  it. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator,  having  been 
gone  for  a  month,  that  I  was  starving 
for  news  and  I  listened  to  VOA.  In  re- 
porting, VOA  used  veracity  and  validity 
in  its  news  broadcasts,  whether  it  was 
on  the  Vice  President's  problems  or 
whether  it  was  on  the  Watergate 
situation. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  because 
of  the  thorough  audits  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Eisenhower  Commission,  that  the  cold 
war  tactics  of  the  early  1950's  have  been 
abandoned  by  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Eiu-ope.  Many  of  the  arguments 
that  had  been  made  on  the  floor  would 
apply  to  those  early  days  which  for  two 
decades  have  not  existed  in  fact.  That 
has  been  shown  by  every  audit  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  beUeve  it  is  al- 
ready In  the  Record,  but  would  read 
again  a  short  paragraph  from  a  letter 
from  someone  who  ran  this  program  at 
one  time.  He  said : 

The  VS.  Oovemment  has  for  years  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  evolution  rather  than  libera- 
tion towards  Eastern  Europe.  However,  the 
continuing  broadcasts  of  the  "freedom  ra- 
dios" give  the  "hawks"  among  Eastern  Euro- 
pean communists  an  argimient  for  con- 
tinuing repression  and  tight  controls.  Those 
East  European  leaders  supporting  an  evolv- 
ing relaxation  permitting  greater  .'reedom 
for  the  people  are  blocked  by  the  arguments 
of  the  "hawks"  that  the  U.S.  and  West  Ger- 
many are  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  East 
European  regimes  because  emigres,  with 
U.S.  backing,  are  stm  broadcasting  from 
Oermany. 

Emigres  who  cannot  go  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union  are  broadcasting  against 
that  coimtry  on  Radio  Liberty.  Does  that 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Illincis? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Broadcasts  from  emigres 
to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Emigres  broad- 
casting into  the  Soviet  Union,  emigres 

Who  cannot  go  back  to  that  country,  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  emigres  have  some- 
thing of  note  to  say  and  It  is  trustworthy 
testimony  and  it  is  something  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Corporation  or  Radio 
Free  Europe  or  Radio  Liberty  believe  can 
be  validly  supported,  I  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  people  who  are  not  allowed 
to  return  and  criticize  their  former 
country  and  its  leaders  help  develop 
friendship  between  that  government  and 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
children.  I  have  discussed  this  subject 
with  Ambassador  Dobrynln. 
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They  are  realistic  about  It.  I  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  evidence  In  the 
last  6  months  of  detente  that  this  Issue 
has  been  any  kind  of  issue  that  has  de- 
terred us  frcxn  having  better  relation- 
ships. We  are  doing  it  and  they  are  doing 
It.  We  are  simply  trying  to  impart  truth 
and  knowledge  as  we  imderstand  It. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  Ambassador  Dobrynln  told  the  Sen- 
ator he  approved  of  this  broadcasting? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  I  do  not  say  that  at 
all.  It  Is  consistent  with  Jamming.  They 
do  not  want  it.  They  would  be  very 
pleased  If  we  were  to  drop  It.  However, 
would  they  engage  in  a  balanced  reduc- 
tion? I  would  like  to  see  it. 

I  would  rather  see  Radio  Moscow  give 
out  the  news  and  tell  the  people  what 
happens  there.  But  we  have  some  of  the 
finest  people  there  risk  their  lives  to  say 
that  we  should  not  give  up  Radio  Free 
Europe,  but  should  continue  to  make 
those  governments  respond  more  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  That  testimony  has 
added  to  and  not  retarded  to  the  detente 
that  we  hope  for. 

No  one  believes  more  In  a  detente  and 
an  exchange  of  scholars  and  the  other 
things.  However,  when  we  have  only 
300  visitors  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
they  have  100,000  visitors  there,  I  would 
point  out  that  that  is  not  a  fair  exchange 
of  visitors. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Did  Ambassador 
Dobrynln  believe  the  broadcasts  realis- 
tic?      

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  they  are  realistic. 
I  want  to  Improve  on  our  relationships. 
I  have  worked  hard  and  long  for  this. 
However,  as  long  as  they  have  their 
broadcasts,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can 
say  that  we  shoiild  drop  ours. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  have  already  put  up 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Infor- 
mation agency,  the  USIA.  This  addi- 
tional broadcasting  was  sold  to  me  on 
the  grounds  It  was  handled  by  private 
contributions.  Now  we  find  $9  out  of 
every  $10  Is  taxpayers  money,  put  up 
by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
only  say  that  the  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment, which  is  a  term  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  I  used  in  the 
Industrial  world,  proves  that  It  Is  a 
worthwhile  endeavor.  We  spend  the  cost 
of  four  airplanes.  What  has  that  done 
to  possibly  brine  about  a  detente?  As  the 
evidence  conclusively  shows,  it  Is  these 

forces  that  have  caused  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  bring  us  together.  They 
need  science  and  technology.  However, 
if  they  do  not  loiow  It  exists,  how  are 
they  to  want  it?  We  create  the  desire  by 
information.  And  we  must  Impart  the 
kind  of  information  that  all  people  of 
the  world  are  entitled  to. 

The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  are  asking  for 
nothing  more  than  what  that  charter 
which  the  Soviet  Union  solemnly  signed 
proclaims.  We  are  only  asking  for  that. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment seeking  to  strike  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope if  we  and  the  other  people  of  the 
world  had  the  information  availahle, 
correct  information  and  not  distorted 
Information     or     something     that     is 
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dreamed  up  and  given  out  In  accordance 
with  the  present  line. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  put  our 
faith  In  the  information  that  Is  given 
out.  Many  millions  of  people  have  to 
know  the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  testimony  is  very  cleau:  that  this 
has  helped  bring  about  a  detente.  It  has 
not  In  any  way  Injured  the  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  has  given  a  high  return 
compared  with  the  mlnlscule  amoimt 
of  trade  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  let  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  go  vmchallenged.  He  has  no 
evidence  on  the  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment. There  are  far  more  than  just 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  P*ree  Europe 
broadcasts — up  to  800  hoiu-s  a  week. 

I  went  over  all  of  this.  It  Is  all  over 
Europe.  It  Is  done  by  BBC,  which  is  a 
most  prestigious  one.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  return  on  Investment.  I  must 
challenge  that  statement.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  work  for  these  agencies,  and  they 
send  some  letters  and  testify.  There  are 
people  who  are  directly  employed  and 
allied  with  them  such  as  the  Polish 
papers.  We  receive  letters  from  some 
emigres. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  to  measure 
a  return  on  investment.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  objective  proof  of  that 
at  aU. 

I  have  received  some  Information  that 
I  have  been  luiable  to  confirm,  although 
I  have  requested  information,  that  they 
are  still  engaged  in  activities  In  those 
areas.  It  seems  that  we  are  unable  to 
stop  these  operations  under  any  circimi- 
stances.  We  have  with  one  hand  the 
Government  doing  things  that  are  clearly 
provocative  and  we  have  on  the  other 
hand  the  Government  doing  things  that 
are  conciliatory. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  says  that 
that  is  the  way  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  could  not  disagree  more,  whether 
they  are  getting  ready  for  a  resumption 
of  the  cold  war  or  trying  to  bring  about 
a  detente. 

I  think  that  everyone  is  trjdng  to  bring 
about  a  detente.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  in  this  way.  Both  our  coun- 
tries are  exhausting  their  resources  in 
these  efforts.  Both  sides  must  change 
their  views.  It  is  Idiotic  to  waste  our 
resources.  We  are  faced  with  enormous 
deficits.  And  we  seem  luutble  to  stop 
any  of  this. 

This  Is  only  a  small  part.  It  Is  not  big 

like  the  Trident  submarine.  However,  It 
Is  one  thing  that  is  redundant  and  un- 
necessary. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  anjrthlng  whatever  that  shows  the 
rate  of  return  on  an  investment  of  this 
Idnd.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  show  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence Is  simply  this,  that  sdl  of  the  de- 
tente that  has  occurred  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  occurred  in  the  time  that 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 


have  been  going  full  blast.  When  we  have 
a  formula  that  has  been  working,  why 
should  we  change  it? 

I  would  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  when  we  were  together  at 
a  limcheon  hosted  by  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev, I  wonder  when  the  chairman  said 
that  the  border  tax  will  not  be  imix)sed — 
it  will  not  be  removed,  but  it  will  not  be 
imposed — whether  It  would  not  be  well 
for  the  milUons  of  people  who  want  that 
Information  and  need  it  because  they 
might  want  to  emigrate  to  be  told  that? 
They  should  know  that  the  border  tax. 
$10,000  or  $20,000,  whatever  it  is,  is  not 
going  to  be  imposed.  Would  that  not 
cause  more  applicants  to  make  applica- 
tions? Ikfany  of  them  now  feel  that  they 
cannot  msJce  applications  because  they 
do  not  have  the  fee  with  which  to  pay 
for  It.  Is  there  any  evidence  that  when 
the  chairman  made  that  statement  to 
us  in  our  meeting,  the  Soviet  Union  were 
told  about  that  information? 

I  think  it  is  important  to  get  that  in- 
formation out  to  every  single  human 
being  that  should  have  a  right  to  move 
to  a  place  of  his  own  choice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  That  is  quite  obvious.  He  attrib- 
utes to  Radio  Liberty  credit  for  whatever 
the  President  has  accomplished.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Radio  Lib- 
erty had  anything  to  do  with  It. 

A  VOICE  Fx>m  raxxDOM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  this  year  In  the  development 
of  true  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  President  and  Dr.  Kissinger  deserve 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  initiative. 
For  too  many  years  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  allowed  past 
animosities  to  stand  in  the  way  of  true 
normalization  of  relations. 

To  the  degree  that  both  nations  are 
now  imdertaklng  mutually  advantageous 
economic  and  commercial  relations,  both 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  detente.  Detente  means  more  than 
lowered  voices  and  an  end  to  antago- 
nistic rhetoric.  It  means  entering  into 
viable  interrelationships  which  prove 
that  friendly  relations  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding provide  specific  dividends  to 

both  countries. 

Few  would  deny  that  the  economic 
needs  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  have  provided  the  impetus  for  de- 
tente. However,  for  whatever  reason  we 
started  down  the  road  toward  easing  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union,  this  pro- 
cess should  be  continued. 

And  it  should  be  expanded  in  many 
areas — one  of  the  most  important  being 
the  field  of  mutual  arms  reductions.  Pro- 
gress has  been  made  In  this  area  with 
the  completion  of  the  first  round  of 
SALT  negotiations  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  roimd.  Next  month  the 
MBPR  talks  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  Vi- 
enna. It  is  my  hope  that  both  of  these 
negotiations  will  produce  results  that  will 
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enable  both  countries  to  make  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  arms  spending. 

The  issue  of  funding  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue  of  detente.  The  So- 
viets are  anxious  to  have  us  discontinue 
our  support  of  these  radio  broadcasts 
because  they  regard  them  as  an  unneces- 
sary irritant  and  a  stumbling  block  to 
further  detente. 

But  Members  of  Congress  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  share  in  the  making  of 
foreign  policy  with  the  executive  branch 
must  make  clear  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  we  will  not  tolerate  a  policy  of" 
detente  that  is  merely  a  one-way  street. 
In  other  words,  normalization  of  rela- 
tions cannot  take  place  on  the  terms  of 
only  one  country — it  must  be  a  mutual 
process.  No  coimtry  should  be  able  to 
set  absolute  terms  for  detente — It  must 
be  an  open  process  allowed  to  gather 
momentimi  on  its  own  force  as  more 
persons  are  gradually  involved  in  Its 
benefits. 

We  have  seen  recently  and  tragically 
that  with  warmer  Soviet- American  rela- 
tions has  come  a  tightening  of  Soviet 
repression  and  control  over  academics, 
authors  and  people  who  express  them- 
selves in  public  fonmis.  The  recent  state- 
ments by  the  author  Solzhenitsyn  and 

the  f&fftftUS  scienilsi  Andrei  SakKarov 

are  ample  evidence  that  an  Important 
segment  of  Soviet  society  is  being  denied 
the  right  to  speak,  to  publish,  and  to 
think  as  they  desire.  This  tjrpe  of  control 
is  not  new  to  Soviet  society. 

But  to  limit  the  operations  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  because 
these  stations  have  broadcasts  which  in- 
terfere with  widespread  crackdowns  on 
voices  of  dlssidence  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  to  capitulate  to  an  imreasonable  Soviet 
demand. 

In  fact,  Izvestia  recently  attacked  Ra- 
dio Liberty  as  a  "subversive"  station  be- 
cause It  had  been  broadcasting  the 
statements  of  Sakharov  who  had  been 
saying  that  Improvements  in  East- West 
relatioxis  should  not  ignore  the  need  for 
a  more  open  society  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Continued  funding  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  at  the  levels  en- 
dorsed by  a  majority  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  remains  critical  to 
the  free  flow  of  information  needed  to 
create  a  more  open  and  free  society  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  free  flow  of  Information  is  in 
accord  with  our  foreign  policy  as  artic- 
ulated by  President  Nixon  who  stated. 

It  has  always  been  and  must  always  be 
part  of  our  national  purpose  to  promote  free 
communication  among  nations,  not  Just  at 
the  governmental  level,  but  at  all  levels  .  . 
A  responsible,  Independent  and  free  press 
plays  an  Indispensable  part  In  the  social  and 
political  processes  that  look  to  better  and 
more  effective  cooperation,  not  only  within 
a  nation,  but  also  among  nations. 

President  Nixon  went  on  to  say  that 
Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free  Eiirope 
were  one  part  of  these  processes. 

Senator  FtrLBRicHx,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, has  offered  an  amendment  which 
woiUd  be  tantamount  to  forcing  these 
radio  stations  out  of  existence,  since  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  sufficient  private  fimd- 


Ing  and  West  European  governmental 
support  would  be  forthcoming  to  fill  the 
50  percent  of  the  radios'  budget  that 
Senator  Pdlbright  proposes  to  cut. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  any  other 
means  of  promoting  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation to  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
are  satisfactory  alone. 

What  is,  after  all,  the  genuine  com- 
miuiication  that  Senator  Pdlbright  calls 
for?  He  has  stated  himself  that — 

Perhaps  by  personal  contact  and  by  force 
of  argument  and  by  right  example,  we  can 
have  an  Influence  on  life  In  the  Communist 
coim  tries. 

But  everyone  who  has  ever  been  to  the 
Soviet  Union  knows  that  personal  con- 
tact and  the  opportunities  for  su-gument 
are  scarce.  Let  me  quote  a  couple  of 
journalists  with  recent  experience  on  the 
Soviet  scene: 

Robert  Kaiser,  presently  Moscow  cor- 
respondent of  the  Washington  Post, 
pointed  out  on  July  30,  1973,  that  while 
detente  has  brought  some  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  foreigners  such  as  "some- 
what less  dlfBculty  in  travel  and  "slight- 
ly" improved  access  to  Soviet  officials  for 
journalists,  the  Soviets  repeatedly— 

Draw  a  clear  distinction  between  more  re- 
laxed relations  with  the  Western  powers  and 
any  relaxation  of  vigilance  at  liwne.  me  l«t- 

tftr  U  completely  niled  out. 

Susan  Jacoby,  a  freelance  writer  who 

has  remained  in  touch  with  her  Moscow 
friends  since  she  left  there  after  a  2-year 
stay  in  1971,  wrote  recently  for  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine — July  29,  1973 — of 
the  difficulties  of  personal  contact  at  any 
significant  level: 

In  the  Pirandello-like  atmosphere  where 
Russians  and  foreigners  meet,  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen who  Invites  a  foreigner  to  his  home  Is 
either  a  hero  or  agent-provocateur. 

Certainly  the  few  contacts  made  on 
cultural  exchanges,  by  journalists,  busi- 
nessmen, and  official  delegations  are  Im- 
portant and  must  be  encouraged.  But 
they  reach  only  a  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries.  Radio  Liberty  and 
Radio  Free  Europe  have  an  essential  job 
to  do  in  providing  the  rest  of  the  peoples 
in  these  countries  with  the  news  and  in- 
formation denied  them  by  their  own 
press. 

In  a  country  where  censorship  is  In 
evidence  any  attempt  to  break  through 
censorship  is  an  irritation  to  the  govern- 
ment. Yet  despite  an  official  press  cam- 
paign in  Eastern  Europe  against  these 
radios,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  claim  that  they  have  impeded  the 
process  of  detente  by  perpetuating,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  Insisted,  "the 
structure  of  mutual  distrust"  or  delaying 
our  opportunities.  Jamming,  censorship, 
and  curtailment  of  individual  contacts, 
as  well  as  the  activities  that  Mr.  Kaiser 
and  others  have  written  about  since  the 
first  summit  last  year  in  Moscow,  are  a 
far  more  significant  sign  of  unneeded 
cold  war  distrust. 

The  words  of  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  a  year  ago  In  March  take  on 
new  meaning  in  today's  context: 

It  seems  to  us  every  bit  as  right  and  rea- 
sonable for  RFK  and  RL  to  speak  to  those 
who  care  to  listen,  their  governments'  Irri- 
tation notwithstanding,  as  It  Is  for  Senators 


to  voice  their  dissent  from  a  PresUlent.  bis 
Irritation  notwithstanding. 

The  degree  of  official  government  irri- 
tation must  be  seen  also  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  sxirveys  of  llstenership 
show  that  these  radios  reach  not  only 
dissident  elements — 

Seeking  to  resist  and  peaceably  alter  the 
repressive  tendencies  of  Communist  bu- 
reaucracies. 

But  also  many  in  the  strata  of  tech- 
nological and  intellectual  elite,  including 
Communist  Party  members,  all  of  whom 
need  uncensored  information  in  order  to 
approach  their  Jobs  and  their  world 
rationally. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  Andrei 
Sakharov,  known  as  "Father  of  the  So- 
viet H-bomb,"  may  well  have  had  a  posi- 
tive Influence  toward  detente,  although 
never  published  in  his  own  country.  Sak- 
harov's  "Progress,  Peaceful  Coexistence, 
and  Intellectual  Freedom,"  written  in 
1968,  dealt  with  the  need  for  cooperation 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States  on  a  number  of  issues  such  as  dis- 
armament and  environmental  protection 
which  have  since  been  subjects  of  new 
agreements  at  the  recent  summit  meet- 
ings. Radio  Liberty  had  given  Sakharov's 

VflKlS  a  te  ftudieftce  in  (Ke  U.S.S.R. 

through     its     broadcasts     of     verbatim 
readings. 

Finally,  let  me  call  attention  once  more 
to  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Study  Commission  on 
International  Broadcasting  which  was 
assembled  not,  as  Senator  PtrLBRioRT 
suggests,  "to  certify  the  radios'  virtues," 
but  in  President  Nixon's  own  words, 

To  undertake  a  critical  examination  of  the 
operation  and  funding  question  and  recom- 
mend methods  for  future  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  radios.  .  .  .  Determination  of 
proper  support  mechanisms  will,  of  course, 
Involve  considerations  of  the  relationship  of 
the  radios  to  the  national  interest  and  to 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  Commission's  Report,  "The  Right 
To  Know."  states: 

The  Commission  believes  that  peace  is 
more  secure  In  well-informed  societies  and 
that  uninformed  societies  may  more  easily 
be  manipulated  In  directions  threatening 
world  peace.  Access  to  information  is  neces- 
sary to  East  European  societies  in  order  that 
citizens  there  may  form  sound  and  respon- 
sible Judgments  about  their  own  and  world 
affairs. 

The  two  radios,  by  providing  a  flow  of  free 
Information  and  interpretation,  have  en- 
abled the  peoples  to  whom  they  broadcast 
to  remain  Informed  and  to  Judge  for  them- 
selves which  policies  may  contribute  to  so- 
cial change  and  genuine  improvement  of 
peaceful  relations. 

These  stations  are  dedicated  to  providing 
fuU  information  to  peoples  who  otherwise 
would  be  deprived  of  It.  They  have  informed 
their  audiences  of  developments  and  condi- 
tions in  the  world  outside.  They  have  con- 
ducted extensive  research  to  provide  these 
peoples  with  news  and  authoritative  inter- 
pretations of  events  within  their  own  coun- 
tries which  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
received.  Ample  testimony  supports  the  claim 
that  RFE  and  RL  are  regarded  by  many  of 
their  listeners  as  'our  radio.' 

In  the  post-Stalin  period.  East  European 
party  leaders,  while  seelclng  to  maintain  their 
control,  sometimes  by  means  of  coercion, 
have  been  obliged  Increasingly  to  take  pop- 
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ular  "pressures"  Into  consideration.  They 
can  no  longer  manufacture  history  to  suit 
their  needs.  Brezhnev,  for  Instance,  felt  it 
necessary  to  Justify  the  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia; Stalin,  In  contrast,  never  felt  com- 
pelled to  explain  or  Justify  anything — he  op- 
erated in  an  alr-tlght  public  opinion 
vacuum. 

The  Commission,  therefore.  Is  confident 
that  the  radios,  by  providing  Information 
and  Interpretation,  wiU  continue  to  be  of 
help  In  future  negotiations  and  cooperation 
between  the  Soviet  TTnlon  and  the  United 
States  in  such  areas  as  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation, trade,  European  security,  and  en- 
vironmental protection. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  mutual 
arms  control  and  reduced  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  made  numerous  trips  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  have  talked  to  all 
of  the  important  Soviet  leaders  since 
Khruschev.  I  would  not  advocate  a  policy 
that  was  needlessly  hostile  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  I  believe  more  than  nor- 
mal Soviet-American  relations  are 
critically  related  to  the  issue  of  global 
peace. 

But  I  believe  that  until  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  governments  of  the  So- 
cialist coimtrles  of  Eastern  Europe  allow 
a  free  flow  of  accurate  and  truthful  in- 

ronnatlOD  to  Mr  clteM,  it  is  in  our 

interest  to  continue  the  support  of  Radio 
Liberty  and  Radio  FVee  Europe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Pulbrlght  amendment  which  would 
destroy  the  operation  of  these  important 
Information  facilities, 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  in  urging  swift  Senate 
passage  of  S.  1914,  a  bill  to  authorize 
continued  Federal  support  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
have  provided  a  vital  communications 
link  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  for 
more  than  20  years.  Their  continued  op- 
eration is  no  less  important  today  than 
it  was  in  the  early  1950's.  Both  stations 
are  staffed  by  professionals  of  the  highest 
caliber  dedicated  to  a  free  flow  of  ideas 
and  opinion  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  who  might 
otherwise  be  exposed  only  to  state-con- 
trolled media.  As  Pulitzer  Prize-wirming 
Author  David  Halberstam  said  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure: 

Detente,  of  course,  is  welcome,  and  the 
greater  the  detente,  the  better  for  all  the 
world.  But,  unfortunately,  detente  has  not 
yet  touched  the  lives  and  freedoms  of  most 
people  living  In  these  countries. 

Last  year  I  Joined  with  Senators  Percy 
and  Humphrey  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  work  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  be  continued.  Today  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  them  again  in  this  new  effort  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  commitment  to 
these  stations.  An  investment  in  Radio 
Free  Etu-ope  and  Radio  Liberty  is  an  in- 
vestment In  International  peace  and  un- 
derstanding, and  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  give  their  speedy  approval  to 
the  "Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1973." 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  support 
the  continuation  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty 

The  committee  bill  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  increase  independence  in  the 
content  of  the  broadcasting  and  to  In- 
crease financial  accountability  at  the 
same  time.  By  establishing  a  seven- 
member  board  of  directors,  the  bill  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  further  improve 
the  quality  of  these  broadcasts  and  to 
Increase  the  possibility  of  additional  bur- 
den sharing  by  other  nations  and  pri- 
vate individuals. 

However,  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  would  place  a  seemingly  insur- 
mountable burden  on  the  new  board 
by  requiring  a  50-percent  matching  con- 
tribution by  next  year  from  other  sources 
l>efore  any  U.S.  funds  could  be  com- 
mitted. The  effect  would  be  the  same  as 
if  the  1-year  authorization  contained  in 
the  bill  included  specific  language  halt- 
ing the  program  in  its  tracks 

While  I  believe  there  are  reforms  that 
should  be  effected  in  the  operation  of 
these  stations,  now  Is  the  wrong  time  to 
take  any  drastic  action  which  would 

jeopardize  tkeir  existence. 

For  these  stations  represent  a  unique 
bitiadcastlng  fimctlon  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Eastern  European  nations. 
Although  jammed  by  the  governments, 
these  stations  continue  to  carry  hard 
news  and  Information  about  Internal 
events  and  conditions  to  the  people  of 
these  nations,  news  and  information 
which  censorship  and  repression  deny 
them. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  distin- 
guished foreign  policy  leaders  such  as 
Ambassador  Averill  Harrlman.  Ambassa- 
dor Oeorge  Ball,  Dean  Edmund  Oullion, 
of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy at  Tufts  University,  and  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  president  emeritus  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  These  men  are 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  strategic  detente  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  they  all  believe  that  it  re- 
mains in  our  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  Soviet  people  for  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Euroi}e  to  continue  to 
receive  our  support. 

We  also  had  the  testimony  of  David 
Hall)erstam,  former  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  in  Poland.  His  state- 
ment eloquently  discloses  how  these  sta- 
tions fimction  to  challenge  the  propa- 
ganda apparatus  of  Soviet  and  East 
European  governments. 

Halberstam  told  of  being  expelled  from 
Poland  for  several  news  stories  he  had 
written.  He  said: 

The  Polish  regime  expelled  me.  That  night 
Radio  Free  Europe  simply  broadcast  and 
read  out  the  articles  that  I  had  written 
which  had  caused  my  expulsion — very  tough, 
very  critical,  and  I  think  reasonably  ac- 
curate (articles)  . . . 

Therefore,  Instead  of  the  stories  which 
the  government  put  out.  which  was  that  I 
had  slandered  and  libeled  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, .  .  .  that  night  they  knew  why  I  was 
being  expeUed  and  my  side  of  the  story  was 
given  out. 

I  remember  It  was  right  around  Christ- 


mastime and  on  New  Year's  my  wife  and  I 
went  to  a  very  large  ball.  Everywhere  we 
went  we  were  toasted.  I  was  toasted  because 
of  exactly  what  I  had  written.  The  people 
in  that  society  knew  what  I  had  written  and 
knew  In  a  way  I  had  written  with  some 
passion  on  the  Poland  society.  We  were 
treated  with  honor  that  night . . . 

In  that  brief  statement,  I  believe  Mr. 
Halberstam  explained  the  value  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
They,  bring  a  mirror  that  reflects,  as 
accurately  as  these  Journalists  know 
how,  what  Is  occurring  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  people 
compare  the  imsige  they  receive  to  the 
image  presented  by  the  totally  controlled 
government  press.  By  so  doing,  not  only 
is  the  imderstanding  of  the  people  in- 
creased, but  the  governments  know  that 
there  will  be  Information  presented  that 
will  contradict  their  official  reports  and 
hopefully  that  may  act  as  a  slight  check 
on  them. 

Some  may  point  to  the  recent  evidence 
of  repression  against  Soviet  intellectuals 
and  argue  that  Radio  Liberty  has  no 
effect.  In  fact,  the  question  may  well  be 
whether  those  measures  would  be  even 
more  extreme  if  the  Soviet  Government 
could   be  insured   that  no  information 

Oilier  Bian  offlcim  reports  would  ever 

reach  the  Soviet  people. 

We  have  had  praise  for  the  continua- 
tion of  these  stations  from  Alexander 
Solzh§nltzen.  We  also  have  the  words 
of  Soviet  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov. 
who  said  recently : 

with  hurt  and  alarm  I  am  forced  to  note, 
in    the    wake    of    lUusory  .  liberalism,     the 

growth  Of  restrictions  on  ideological  free- 
dom, of  striving  to  suppress  Information  not 
controlled  by  the  government,  of  persecu- 
tion for  political  and  Ideological  reasons,  of 
an  Intentional  exacerbation  of  national  prob- 
lems ...  I  appeal  not  only  to  Soviet,  but  also 
to  foreign  readers,  hoping  for  their  active 
help  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  .  .  . 

At  this  time,  rejection  of  the  proposed 
amendment  and  adoption  of  the  caai- 
mlttee  blU,  S.  1914,  will  respond  to  that 
plea. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If  it 
were  to  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  and 
become  part  of  the  law,  its  almost  certain 
result  would  be  the  liquidation  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  The 
question  the  Senate  must  answer,  there- 
fore, is  whether  or  not  these  stations 
serve  an  Important  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  gage  the  effects 
of  an  activity  is  to  look  at  the  reactions 
to  it.  The  Soviet  Union  has  left  a  much 
more  eloquent  record  of  Its  opinion  of 
Radio  Liberty  and  other  foreign  broad- 
casters than  its  statements  intended  for 
Western  consumption.  This  record  can  be 
found  in  the  lIttle-kno\n-n  history  of  its 
Jamming  of  foreign  broadcasts.  For  a 
brief  period,  from  1963  to  1968.  the  So- 
viet regime  suspended  Jamming  of  Voice 
of  America  and  most  other  foreign 
broadcasts  to  Its  citizens.  Belated  recog- 
nition of  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
listened  to  Western  stations  led  to  desper- 
ate measures  to  counteract  those  broad- 
casts while  avoiding  the  stigma  of  the 
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resumption  of  jamming  that  Soviet  lead- 
ers had  so  confidently  suspended. 

The  Communist  record  does  not  show 
that  broadcasting  has  decreased  in  im- 
portance or  become  a  "relic  of  the  cold 
war,"  as  the  supporters  of  this  amend- 
ment have  claimed.  Just  the  opposite;  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern and  most  visible  impact  inside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  was  back  in  the  tense  days  of  the 
Berlin  confrontation  and  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  that  the  Soviets  were  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  foreign  broadcasting 
was  becoming  obsolete  and  could  not 
have  much  effect  on  Soviet  society,  which 
they  thought  had  become  politically  sta- 
ble and  increasingly  satisfied  with  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  Soviet  regime. 
In  those  days  the  Soviets  were  trying  to 
manipulate  the  broadcasts  to  their  ad- 
vantage by  selective  Jamming,  and  to  in- 
fluence their  content  through  offers  to 

end  jamming.  As  their  concern  decreased, 
the  proposals  became  decreaslngly  strln- 

gent.  At  first  they  insisted  on  the  curbmg 
of  Radio  Liberty,   then  only  on  some 

modifications    of    the    Voice    of    America. 

and  finally,  so  anxious  were  they  to  un- 
load the  propaganda  incubus  of  jamming 
that  it  W81S  suspended  in  1963  for  nothing 

more  In  return  than  the  closing  down  of 
an  American  long-wave  transmitter  in 
Gtermany,   which    was   interferrlng   with 

one  of  Radio  Moscow's  frequencies.  The 
Soviets,  of  course,  gained  in  propaganda 
and  good  will.  But  note  that  they  never 
dared  to  end  januning  of  Radio  Liberty. 
It  was,  however,  the  division  of  fiuiction 
between  Radio  Liberty  and  the  Voice  of 
America  that  gave  them  confidence  that 
they  risked  little  by  ending  jamming  of 
Vole*  of  America  and  other  official  sta- 
tions. Most  of  the  East  European  coun- 
tries hastened  to  follow  suit.  Two  of  them, 
Hungary  and  Romania,  even  stopped 
jamming  of  Radio  Free  Europe. 

Eveything  seemed  to  go  well  for  over 
2  years,  although  as  early  as  1964  the  In- 
ternal Soviet  radio  format  was  revamped 
to  imitate  foreign  radio  styles  and  ex- 
pand news  output  to  better  compete  with 
foreign  broadcasts.  Then,  in  1966,  the 
roof  began  to  fall  in.  The  visible  signs 
were  the  eruption  of  privately  written 
and  circulated  literature  and  the  dis- 
ruptions of  dissenters  surrounding  the 
political  trials  which  followed.  Much  of 
the  writing  and  petitions  was  evidently 
intended  by  the  authors  for  wide  circula- 
tion by  foreign  radio — primarily  Radio 
Liberty — and  the  information  about  the 
trials  and  other  news  relevant  to  dls- 

§«ntU)g  activities  also  was  given  major 

attention    by    foreisxa     broadcasters. 

Xf    i^    Ixekd    only    b^^^n.    a.    mE^trt^x'    of    z-^1^— 


potentially  unpopulai-  policies  it  might 
desire. 

Between  50  and  75  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic were  found  to  be  interested  in  the 
news  reports  of  foreign  radio,  and  be- 
tween 30  and  50  percent  considered  them 
to  be  in  some  ways  better  than  the  So- 
viet-supplied versions  of  events.  Perhaps 
even  more  ominous,  some  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  public  seemed  to  believe  almost 
nothing  they  heard  from  oiSclal  sources. 

For  over  2  years,  the  Soviet  press,  evi- 
dently prodded  by  Brezhnev,  attempted 
in  these  conditions  to  compete  openly 
with  foreign  radio.  The  admission  of  fail- 
ure implied  by  resumption  of  Jamming 
was  such  a  heavy  price,  that  a  whole  se- 
ries of  measures  to  turn  the  tide  was 
tried.  But  the  authorities  never  felt  safe 
enough  to  go  more  than  a  small  part  of 
the  way  toward  a  policy  of  full  dlsclosvire 
of  news.  The  measures  tried  included  a 
heavy  domestic  press  campaign  against 

foreign  radio  and  tnro  very  exi^ensive  In- 
novations   in    information    practice.     A 

wKoIe  corps  ot  highly  qualified  specialists 
was  created  to  supplement  the  tradi- 
tional   agitators    and    propagandists    in 

carrying  out  personal  contacts  and  lec- 
tures among  the  public,  and  to  provide  a 

quick  reaction  to  foreign  news  broad- 
casts. A  lavish,  illustrated  weekly  maga- 
zine was  established  for  the  sole  purpose 
of   pubUcizing   Soviet   broadcasting   and 

unmasking  the  alleged  falsehoods  of  for- 
eign radio.  In  less  than  2  years  the  maga- 
zine collapsed,  an  ignominious  failure, 
for  lack  of  readers. 

In  early  1968  the  proponents  of  the  re- 
sumption of  Jamming  mounted  a  strong 
campaign  for  a  return  to  Jamming.  The 
actual  resumption  of  jamming  was 
speeded  up  to  coincide  with  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  evidently  so  that  it 
would  be  as  little  noticed  as  possible. 
Thus,  today,  despite  all  the  soft  words  of 
detente  emanating  from  Moscow,  the  So- 
viet Union  continues  to  jam  most  foreign 
Stations  broadcasting  in  its  languages. 

What  this  history  shows,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  in  a  mere  5  years  Soviet 
policy  had  made  a  full  circuit  in  its  per- 
ception of  the  effects  of  foreign  radio  in- 
side its  bloc.  Originally  seen  as  of  minor 
import,  it  is  now  considered  by  the  Sov- 
iets to  have  great  impact.  At  one  time 
Bulgaria,  which  usually  follows  Soviet 
practice,  announced  that  it  had  no  worry 
about  foreign  broadcasts  and  would  end 
Jamming  simply  if  the  United  States 
would  grant  Its  trade  most-favored-na- 
tlon  status.  Now,  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
values    economic    relations    with    the 

United  states  lar  more  hlgWy  tlian  ever 

before,   bas   not  dared   to  offer  tbe  end  of 


a  true  and  lasting  det^ite  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  our 
part  to  confuse  the  desire  with  the  real- 
ity. The  reality  is.  as  the  great  Soviet 
physicist,  Sakharov,  publicly  stated  only 
last  month,  that  the  Kremlin's  leaders 
continue  to  preside  over  a  brutally  re- 
pressive system  and,  if  they  were  free  of 
internal  opposition,  would  be  much  less 
willing  to  move  toward  a  genuine  detente. 

This  is  not,  then,  the  time  to  make 
repression  easier  for  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  continue,  through  every 
legitimate  means,  to  enable  the  pe<HJles 
of  Ea3t€m  Europe  "to  speak  truth  to 
power,"  and  in  that  way  hasten  the  day 
when  their  bonds  might  be  loosened. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  that  effort. 
Let  us  reject  this  crippling  amendment 
and  enact  the  legislation  that  wlU  permit 
them  to  continue  their  important  work. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 

malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  whatever  time 
■  I  11- 

I  have  remalnine.  1  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
IrmrnE)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 

yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Arkansas.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bakxr)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  woud  vote  "nay."  I  have  already 
voted  in  the  a£Brmatlve.  I  withdraw  my 
vote  as  an  accommodation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Caroltaa 
(Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hm)DLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HtTGHEs),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abotjrezk),  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  ABomiEZK)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoKG) .  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 

Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  tne  Senator 

from  North  Z>aJcot£t  <.^A.r.  'VoxntG  >  are 
deta.in.ed  on  o^Acia.!  bioslxiess. 


mai  ii  mm  oi  m  mm.  mo  u«ra,  m  \i  m  mii  \  ram  itiflfflfc  m.  ii  mt  it 


the  Soviets  could  have  handled  it  with 
the  usual  repressive  measures.  But,  at  the 

same  time,  for  the  first  time  in  Soviet 

history,  a  quiet  program  of  public  opin- 
ion polling  and  surveys  was  cammenced 

in  the  t7.S.S.R.  to  measure  the  effects  ot 
the  spread  of  InTormatlon  on  public  cred- 
ibility.  Much   to   Soviet   consternation, 


fiadio  Free  Europe,  is  unique  among 
broadcaisters  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in  acting 

as  a  substitute  for  a  domestic  free  press. 
They  devote  most  of  the  programing  to 

reporting  events  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  Senate  can  leam  from  the  Oom- 
muxUst    resptonse    of    the    lmportaiu;e    of 

Western   broadcasting.    We   would   be 


voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK>  wotUd  vote  ■•nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakzr)  has  been  previously 

announced. 

The    result    was    announced ^sreas    29. 

nays  58.  aa  foUo'ws: 


there  is  significant  evidence  that  within  shortsighted  if  we  failed  to  keep  Radio 


2  years,  this  revealed  that  among  the  si- 
lent majority  there  was  a  near-crisis  of 
credibility.   It   threatened   the   ability  of 

the  regime  to  carry  public  opinion  for 


Free  Europe  and   Radio  Liberty  on  the 
air  as  loner  as  they  are  needed. 

Mr.   President.   I  share   the   pi-ofound 

desire  or  every  Member  of  this  body  for  Byrd,  Robert  c.  Eagieton 
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So  Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT'?  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Helms).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  the  question 

is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

RADIO  I.IBEKTT,  KAOIO  FREK  CtTKOPC.  AND 
OKNTHNE    DtTENTE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  in  support  of  this  Impor- 
tant legislation  which  will  continue  the 
operations  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  The  signlflcance  of  this 
legislation  is  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  amount  of  money — $50  million — 
which  it  authoilzes.  For  the  radios  re- 
main vital  contributors  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  Europe  by  keeping  contact  alive 
between  East  and  West. 

Now,  we  have  heard  msmy  claims  that 
the  radios  were  the  result  of  deteriorat- 
ing relations  between  East  and  West  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  and  that  the  degree 
of  our  support  for  them  is  in  fact  a  meas- 
ure of  how  hostile  we  feel  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  Consequently,  so  this  argu- 
ment goes,  In  an  era  when  Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations  are  said  to  be  Improving, 
ftUr  support  for  fhe  radio  slailons  should 

t>e   redticeci    a-ccor-dlriKly . 

This    a.x-e-uEnerxt..    I    t>elieve.    Is    t>a.se<l    on 

\\  \         I         II    II    H         I  f 

a  mistaken  view  of  both  the  nature  of 
detente  and  the  role  of  the  radios.  The 
cultural  isolation  of  the  East,  enforced 

and  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union,  pro- 
duces xenophobia  and  hostility  towsLrd 

other  parts  of  the  world.  Rsujio  Free  E\i- 
rope  and  Radio  Liberty,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  play  a  constructive  role  in  count- 

eractlng  such  isolationism. 
The  distinguished  Soviet  physicist, 

Andrei  Sakharov.  has  vtraxned  the  West 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  a.  one- 
sided detente  on  Soviet  terms  alone.  Sak- 


harov  has  said: 


Rapproacbement  has  to  take  place  with  a 
simultaneous  liquidation  of  Soviet  isolation. 

A  Soviet  Union  "which  hides  its  real 
face"  could  become  a  menace.  Sakharov's 
courageous  insistence  that  detente  in  for- 
eign affairs  will  not  contribute  to  world 
peace  unless  accompanied  by  greater  lib- 
eralization inside  the  Soviet  Union  is 
something  we  should  ponder. 

The  renewed  campaign  of  repression 
directed  against  prominent  Soviet  civil 
rights  leaders  suggests  how  far  the  cur- 
rent regime  will  go  in  enforcing  the  isola- 
tion of  its  people.  It  Is  politically  un- 
wise— and  certainly  in  opposition  to  our 
fundamental  principles — to  aid  in  this 
crackdown,  especially  by  depriving  the 
East  of  precious  sources  of  news  and  In- 
formation. Indeed,  abandoning  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  would 
make  the  greater  Isola/tion  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  of 
Eastern   Europe   much   easier   for   the 

Soviet  authorities  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  foUowed  the 

I     J  I  I  I    H  •' 

course  of  the  aiscusslon  of  the  ra<lios 
during  the  past  several  years.  I  have  been 

surprised     tbat     some     would     term     tlie 

radios  relics  of  the  past  or  cold  war 
anachronisms.  It  is  surprising,  because 
those  who  use  such  terms  are  losing  sight 
of  a  fundamental  distinction;  the 
"anachronism"  in  the  situation  Is  not 
the  pursuit  of  news  or  information,  by 

listeners  to  the  radios  for  example,  but 
rather  the  obstruction  of  information  by 
Soviet  jamming.  The  "relics"  are  not  the 
principles  of  free  movement  speUed  out 
in  the  Uiilted  Nations  documents,  but  the 

suppression  of  these  basic  freedoms 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  current  Soviet 
policy.  It  is  Soviet  practice,  not  Western 
policy,  which  is  profoundly  reactionary, 
especiaUy  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

The  legislation  which  would  continue 
American  support  for  the  radios  at  an 
effective  level,  is  now  the  subject  of  a 
crippling  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  U.S. 
contribution  in  support  of  the  radios 
after  July  1,  1974,  on  a  "matching"  basis 
with  contributions  from  other  public  and 
private  sources.  This  will  make  it  Im- 
possible to  continue  operating  the  radios 
at  their  current  level.  For  the  proposed 
amendment  specifies  that  the  United 
States  will  be  forbidden  to  provide  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  support  for  the 
radios,  and  this  means  that  the  rest  must 
be  provided  by  either  foreign  govern- 
ments or  private  contributors.  In  fact,  as 
the  sponsor  of  this  amendment  knows, 
private  fundralsing  efforts  in  behalf  of 

the  radios  nave  produced  no  more  than 

SI  million  E>er  &ru:iiuxi.  aj:kcl  It  w^ould  taJce 
ye^x-s    a-t:-    l>est;    fox-    tliose    e^ox-t.s    'to    xreaxrls. 

■imntiifjiaDOMiH 

million  per  year  necessary  to  keep  the 
statl<His  operating  at  a  $50  mlUlon  per 

year  level.  In  the  interim,  of  course,  the 
operations  of  the  radios  would  have  to 

be  reduced  to  virtually  nothing. 

I  am  p>ersuaded  tiiat  Aviille  those  -who 
susKest    that    the    Senate    support    this 

amendment  will  speak  in  terms  of  the 

financial  burdens  assumed  by  the  United 

states  In  maintaining  the  radios,  their 
sole  purpose  is  not  to  save  us  money.  The 
supplemental  views  of  the  chairman  of 

the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 


pended to  the  report  oh  the  bill  make  it 
clear  that  the  goal  is  not  austerity,  but 
an  end  to  the  broadcasting  altogether. 
But  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  an. 
individual  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  East-' 
em  Europe  who  risks  imprisonment  in 
order  to  listen  to  Radio  Liberty  or  Radio 
Free  Europe,  makes  a  case  in  support  of 
the  rcullos  far  more  convincing  than 
Senator  Fulbright's  assertion  that  such 
broadcasts  wUl  impede  detente.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Senate  understands  what 
is  at  stake  In  considering  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  vote  to  contmue  the 
important  work  of  Radio  Liberty  and 
Radio  Free  Europe. 

RADIO    FREE    EtJHOPE    WORKS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  massive,  expert 
testimony  over  the  past  2  years  to  the 
eCfectiveness  of  Radio  Free  EXirope  and 
Radio  Liberty  as  weU  as  to  their  unique 
reportmg  role  as  "surrogate  home  serv- 
ices" for  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Romania.  Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria.  American  and  Eu- 
ropean specialists  In  Communist  affairs — 
academic     and     lournallstic — have    been 

especially  articulate  in  describing  the  im- 
pact of  the  stations.  For  example,  I  highly 

recommend  your  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  David  Halberstam  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  of 
Prof.    Zbignlew    Brzezlnski    before    the 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Even 
so,  a  rare  dissent  by  a  competent  Jour- 
nalist should  be  examined  carefully. 
Washington  Post  reporter,  Robert 
Kaiser,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  radios 
admitted  that  RFE  has  a  big  audience. 
but  went  on  to  question  Its  significance. 
Voluminous  evidence  indicates  that 
RFE's  audiences  are  not  merely  "big" — 
they  are  by  far  the  largest  of  any  West- 
em  station  reaching  30  miUion  persons, 
one-half  of  the  population  over  14  years 
of  age  in  the  countries  which  RFE  ad- 
dresses. While  Mr.  Kaiser  called  the  East 
European  audiences  of  Austrian  radio 
"enormous,"  listenership  to  Radio  Vienna 
runs  second  to  Radio  Free  Europe  in 
nelghboi^g  Czechoslovakia,  but  fourth 
in  Hungary  and  Jlfth  in  Bulgaria,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  survey. 

If  statistics  do  not  convince  us  of  the 
significance  of  these  radios,  perhaps  one 
reporter's  words  are  at  least  as  good  as 
another's.  At  the  recent  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearing,  David  Hal- 
berstam, the  distmgulshed  former  New 
York  limes  correspondent  to  Poland, 
made  some  teUing  statements  on  the 
basis  of  his  personal  observations : 

Among  sopnisticated  contemporary  Bast 

Europeai^s people     who     by     no    tne&ns     bave 

erable  cr«<lltoUily. 

Mr.  Halberstam  went  on  to  provide 
the  following  anecdote : 

I  remember  wben  I  was  expelled  from  Po- 
land for  quite  critical  reporting  In  Decern. 

ber  1066.  I  bad  written  very  critically  of  the 

economic  rnistratlonji  and  some  of  ^lie  oilier 
problems    Ibere.    TTke    Polisb    regime    ejcpelled 

me.   Tbat   nlgbt   Radio  Free   Europe   Elmply 

broadcast  and  read  out  the  articles  tbat  I 

had  written  which  had  caused  my  expul- 
sion, very  tougb.  very  critical  and,  I  think, 
reasonably  accurate. 

Tberefore,  Instead  of  tbe  stortos  wblcb  tbe 

government  put  out,  whlcb  was  that  I  had 
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slandered  and  libeled  the  Polish  people,  that 
I  bad  been  specifically  critical  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  people  that  night  took  the 
expulsion  of  the  New  York  Times'  correspond- 
ent as  a  fairly  considerable  thing.  That  night 
they  knew  why  I  was  being  expelled  and 
my  side  of  the  story  was  given  out. 

I  remember  It  was  right  around  Christmas- 
time and  on  New  Tear's  my  wife  and  f  went 
to  a  very  large  ball.  Everywhere  we  went 
we  were  toasted.  I  was  surprised  that  people 
In  that  society  knew  what  I  had  written  and 
knew  In  a  way  I  had  written  with  some 
passion  on  the  Poland  society.  We  were 
treated  with  honor  that  night.  It  was  very 
touching  .  .  . 

You  talk  about  detente  and  some  people 
say  we  have  to  shut  off  Radio  Free  Europe 
because  It  Is  a  block  to  detente.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  the  reverse  Is  true,  that  something 
like  Radio  Free  Europe  Is  a  force  to  make 
those  societies  come  to  terms  with  their  own 
people.  The  more  they  do  that  and  the  more 
they  meet  the  aspirations  of  their  own  peo- 
ple's legitimate  needs,  be  they  housing, 
social  services,  consumer  goods,  meat,  things 
that  we  take  for  granted,  the  more  tempered 
they  are,  the  mellower  they  are,  and  the 
safer  the  whole  world  becomes. 

RFE  is  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  true  East  and  West  detente.  In 
its  limited  way  it  improves  life  for  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  it  serves  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TxmiotY).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  woujd  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunwey) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpieij))  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  (if  present 
and  voting)  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Pong)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimoimced — ^yeas  76, 
na3^  10,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 76 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Bayb 

Onflln 

Pearson 

Beau 

Oumey 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Ribtcoff 

Bible 

Haskell 

Roth 

Biden 

Helms 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Scott,  Pa. 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Scott.  Va. 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Spar  km  an 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cook 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 

Williams 

Oomlnlck 

Montoya 

Young 

Eastland 

Muskle 

NAYS— 10 

Church 

Long 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

McOovem 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 13 
Abourezk  Ervln  Johnston 

Baker  Fong  Moss 

Brock  Hatfield  Tunney 

Case  Huddleston 

Eagleton  Hughes 

So  the  bill  (S.  1914)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1914 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Bocud  of  International  Broadcasting,  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  assistance 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
to  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973". 

DECLARATION  OP  PTTRPOSES 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  right  of  freedom 
of  opinion  and  expression.  Including  the 
freedom  "to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  In- 
formation and  Ideas  through  any  media  and 
regardless  of  frontiers,"  In  accordance  with 
article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights; 

(2)  that  open  communication  of  Informa- 
tion and  Ideas  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  contributes  to  International  peace 
and  stabUlty  and  that  the  promotion  of 
such  communication  is  In  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  that  Free  Europe,  Incorporated,  and 
the  Radio  Liberty  Committee,  Incorporated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty) ,  have  demonstrated  their 
effectiveness  In  furthering  the  open  commu- 
nication of  information  and  Ideas  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt 
Republics; 

(4)  that  the  continuation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  as  Independent 
broadcast  media,  operating  in  a  manner 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  broad  fcK«lgn 
poUcy  objectives  of  the  United  States  and 
In  accordance  with  high  professional  stand- 
ards, Is  In  the  national  Interest;  and 

(6)  that  In  order  to  provide  an  effective 
Instrumentality  for  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty    and    to    encourage    a    constructive 


dialog  with  the  peoples  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, It  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

KSTABLISHMSNT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)(1)  CoMPosmoN  OF  BoAko. — The  Board 
shall  consist  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  ex  officio  members.  The  President 
shaU  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  five  voting  members, 
one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman! 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  chief  op- 
erating executive  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
the  chief  operating  executive  of  Radio  Lib- 
erty shaU  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
and  ShaU  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Board,  but  shaU  not  vote  In  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Board. 

(2)  Srlxction. — Members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pq^ted  by  the  President  shall  be  citizens 
of  "the  United  States  who  are  not  con- 
currently regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Such  members 
shall  be  selected  by  the  President  from 
among  Americans  distinguished  In  the  fields 
of  foreign  policy  or  mass  communications. 

(3)  Term  of  Office  of  Presidentiallt  Ap- 
pointed Members. — In  appointing  the  initial 
voting  members  of  the  Board,  the  President 
shall  designate  three  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  two  members  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  Thereafter,  the  term  of  office 
of  each  member  of  the  Board  so  appointed 
ShaU  be  three  years.  The  President  shall  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  members  to  fill  vacancies  oc- 
CTirrlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term. 
In  which  case  the  members  so  appointed  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
member  whose  term  has  expired  may  serve 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified. 

(4)  Term  of  Offici:  of  Ex  Officio  Mem- 
BRRS- — Ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  on  the  Board  during  their  terms  of 
service  as  chief  operating  executives  of  Radio 
Free  Europe   or  Radio  Liberty. 

(8)  Compensation. — Members  of  the  Board 
appointed  by  the  President  shall,  whUe  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Board  or  whUe  en- 
gaged in  duties  relating  to  such  meetings  or 
in  other  activities  of  the  Board  purstiant 
to  this  section.  Including  traveltime,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  equal  to  the 
daUy  equivalent  of  the  compensation  pre- 
scribed for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  6316  of  tiUe  6,  United  States 
<3ode.  WhUe  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C. 
5703)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently.  Ex  officio  members 
of  the  Board  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
compensation  under  this  Act,  but  may  be 
allowed  travel  exjtenses  as  provided  In  the 
preceding  sentence. 

functions 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized: 

(1)  to  make  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  to  Radio  Liberty  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  to  review  and  evaluate  the  mlsision 
and  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty,  and  to  assess  the  quality,  effec- 
tiveness and  professional  integrity  of  their 
broadcasting  within  the  context  of  the  broad 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  to  encourage  the  most  efficient  utili- 
zation of  avaUable  resources  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and  to  undertake, 
or  request  that  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio 
Liberty  undertake,  such  studies  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  identify  areas  in  which  the  op- 
erations of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  may  be  made  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical; 

(4)  to  develop  and  apply  such  financial 
procedures,  and  to  make  such  audits  of  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  as  the 
Board  may  determine  are  necessary,  to  assure 
that  grants  are  applied  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  for  which  such  grants  are  made; 

(5)  to  develop  and  apply  such  evaluative 
procedures  as  the  Board  may  determine  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  grants  are  applied 
In  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  broad 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
Government; 

(6)  to  appoint  such  staff  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
to  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates; 

(7)  (A)  to  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent personal  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
GS-18;  and 

(B)  to  allow  those  providing  such  services, 
whUe  away  from  their  homes  or  their  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed; 

(8)  to  report  annually  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  30th  day 
of  October,  summarizing  the  activities  of 
the  Board  during  the  year  ending  the  pre- 
ceding June  30,  and  reviewing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  during  such  year;  and 

(9)  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary  to  govern  the  man- 
ner In  which  Its  functions  shaU  be  carried 
out. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  func- 
tions, the  Board  shall  bear  In  mind  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  professional  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty. 

records;  audit;  coNTRiBirroRs 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  require  that 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  keep 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  assistance  provided  under  this 
Act,  the  total  cost  of  the  undertakings  or 
programs  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  undertakings  or  programs 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Board  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Umted  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shaU  have 
access  for  the  purpoee  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Uberty  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
or  the  Comptroller  General,  mav  be  related 
or  pertinent  to  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  Act 
unless  the  radio  to  which  the  grant  U  to 
be  made  agrees  to  make  available,  and  does 
make  available,  for  public  Inspection,  during 
normal  business  hours  at  its  principal  office 
m  the  United  States,  a  complete  list  of  every 
person  and  government  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  that  radio  during  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  making  of  the  grant  and  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  grant  Is  to  be  made, 
the  address  of  the  person  or  government 
making  the  contribution,  the  amount  of 
each  such  contribution,  and  the  date  the 
contribution  was  made. 


ROI.E   of   the  SECRETARY   OP   STATE 

Sec.  6.  To  assist  the  Board  In  carrying  out 
its  functions,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
provide  the  Board  with  such  Information 
regarding  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

PDBLIC  SUPPORT 

Sec  7.  The  Bocu-d  Is  authorized  to  receive 
donations,  bequests,  devises,  gifts,  and  other 
forms  of  contributions  of  cash,  services,  and 
other  property,  from  persons,  corporations, 
foundations,  and  aU  other  groups  and  entl- 
ties,  both  within  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  and,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Prx^- 
erty  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  property  for  the  carrying  out  of  Its 
functions.  For  the  purposes  of  section  170, 
2055.  and  2522  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CJode' 
of  1964,  as  amended  (26  U.S.C.  170.  2056  or 
2522),  the  Board  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a 
corporation  described  In  section  170(c)(2). 
2056(a)(2),  or  2522(a)(2)  of  the  Code,  as 
th^•  case  may  be. 

riNANCINO  AND   IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended, $60,209,000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  TTiere 
arc  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1974  such  additional  or  supplemental 
amoimts  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases 
in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law  and  for  other  non- 
dlscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  To  allow  for  the  <»tlerly  Implemen- 
tatlon  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  to  Radio  Liberty  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  their  continued  operation  untU  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Board 
have  been  appointed  and  quaUfied,  and  until 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  vmder 
this  Act  are  available  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  WORK  OP  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  JV)r- 
eign  Relations.  The  message  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  27th  annual  report  on  United 
States  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  during  calendar  year 
1972. 

This  report  reflects  the  increasing 
range  of  global  concerns  with  which 
United  Nations  agencies  are  dealing.  It 
highlights  not  only  the  opportunities  but 
also  the  limits  of  operating  through  the 
United  Nations  system  during  an  era  of 
growing  international  interdependence. 
In  recent  years.  United  Nations  agen- 
cies have  come  to  deal  Increasingly  with 
the  economic  and  technical  agenda  of 
the  world  in  addition  to  the  long-stand- 
ing agenda  of  peace  and  security  ques- 


tions. Indeed,  as  this  account  makes 
clear,  these  agencies  are  now  aigaged  in 
some  manner  in  virtually  every  govern- 
mental activity  that  crosses  national 
lines. 

The  United  States  participated  ac- 
tively in  these  cooperative  efforts  to  help 
safeguard  peace  and  lessen  world  ten- 
sions, to  foster  economic  and  social 
progress,  and  to  cope  with  a  wide  array 
of  legal  and  technological  problems. 

Three  themes  characterized  our  par- 
ticipation during  1972: 
(1)  Even  though  we  recognized  the 
limitations  of  the  United  Nations 
in  solving  or  even  abating  many 
political  disputes,  we  supported 
its  participation  where  appropri- 
ate to  reconcile  such  disputes,  to 
curb  International  terrorism  and 
outbreaks  of  violence,  and  to  de- 
vise workable  arrangements  for 
peacekeeping  operations.  In  order 
to  serve  the  long-term  interest  of 
the  international  community,  we 
worked  in  the  General  Assembly 
the  Security  Council,  and  subsid- 
iary bodies  to  have  the  United  Na- 
tions deal  evenhandedly  and 
pragmatically  with  such  politi- 
cally-charged Issues  as  the  Mid- 
dle East,  decolcxiization.  and 
human  rights. 

(2)  We  took  the  lead  in  seeking  new 
arrangements  and  institutions  to 
deal  with  worldwide  social  and 
technological  concerns.  Although 
we  encountered  sorfe  resistance, 
we  pressed  forward  toward  the' 
goals  of  assuring  the  safety  of  civil 
aviation,  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, checking  the  illicit  flow  of 
narcotics,  organizing  relief  for 
victims  of  disaster,  strengthening 
the  law  of  the  sea.  and  slowing 
world  populatiOTi  growth. 

(3)  We  stressed  the  importance  of 
having  the  United  Nations  act  re- 
sponsibly, equitably,  and  efficient- 
ly in  ordering  its  financial  and 
administrative  affairs  so  that  it 
could  carry  out  its  tasks  more  ef- 
fectively. Progress  was  made  in 
holding  down  the  budgets  of  some 
agencies,  budgeting  procedures 
were  improved,  and  the  principle 
of  a  lower  maximum  ceiling  for 
the  United  States  assessmoit  was 
endorsed.  Nevertheless,  the  imder- 
lying  lanancial  problems  were  not 
solved  and  further  administrative 
and  procedural  reforms  are 
needed  in  the  United  Nations. 

This  report  shows  that,  despite  polit- 
ical and  administrative  shortcomings. 
multilateral  agencies  connected  with  the 
United  Nations  offered  practical  re- 
sponses to  worldwide  problems  of  press- 
ing concern  to  the  American  people 
Given  the  fast  pace  of  political,  social 
and  technological  change  in  recent  years' 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  record  of  ac- 
complishments was  uneven  and  there 
were  setbacks  as  well  as  successes. 

During  1972  developments  at  the 
United  Nations  were  affected  by  certain 
long-term  trends  which  both  hold  prom- 
ise and  pose  problems  for  effective 
United  Nations  action. 

—The  loosening  of  old  antagonisms. 
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the  entry  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  into  the  mainstream  of 
United  Nations  work,  and  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  powers  such  as 
Japan  could  in  the  long  run  enable 
a  near-universal  United  Nations  to 
become  a  more  effective  instnunent 
for  dealing  with  serious  world  polit- 
ical and  security  problems. 
— However,  we  also  have  to  recognize 
that  the  continuing  tendency  to  use 
the  United  Nations  for  propaganda 
advantage  and  to  pursue  political 
rivalries  makes  accommodation  more 
difBcult.  For  the  near  term,  where 
the  interests  of  its  strongest  mem- 
bers are  engaged,  the  organization 
can  deal  only  in  a  limited  way  with 
highly  contentious  political  issues. 
— The  emergence  in  United  Nations 
bodies  and  conferences  of  an  active 
majority  led  by  a  number  of  the 
developing    nations    continued    to 
make  for  some  distortions  in  deter- 
mining the  areas  of  greatest  United 
Nations  attention.  While  we  fully 
recognize  the  inherent  right  of  all 
member  nations   to  be  heard,   the 
voting  weight  of  this  majority,  with 
its  sometimes  narrowly  defined  pre- 
occupations, has  tended  to  create 
imbalance  and  to  place  strains  on 
the    effective    fimctioning    of    the 
organization. 
This  report  reflects  the  growing  co- 
hesion which  has  taken  place  among  the 
third  world  coimtries,  notably  with  re- 
spect to  colonial  issues  and  to  demands 
that  niles  of  international  trade  and  aid 
be  altered  in  their  favor.  We  were  par- 
ticularly   concerned    when,    luider   the 
pressure  of  bloc  voting,  the  organization 
adopted  one-sided  resolutions  on  certain 
political  issues  or  failed  to  take  concrete 
action  on  such  important  matters  as  in- 
ternational terrorism.  To  call  this  trend 
disturbing  is  not  to  depreciate  the  value 
to  the  United  States  of  multilateral  in- 
stitutions in  which  all  nations  can  be 
heard    on    matters    that    affect    their 
security  and  welfare,  conciliation  can  be 
pursued,  and  vital  public  services  can  be 
provided    for    the    international    com- 
mimlty. 

We  attempted  to  adjust  our  policy  dur- 
ing 1972  to  take  accoimt  of  these 
changes.  It  became  increasingly  clear 
that  for  the  present  the  most  productive 
possibilities  for  United  Nations  action 
are  on  global  problems  of  an  economic, 
social,  and  technological  nature.  United 
Nations  system  expenditures  reflected 
this  concentration,  with  some  95  percent 
of  the  resources  in  1972  going  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  transfer  techniques 
and  skills  to  less  developed  nations,  set 
standards  for  international  behavior, 
and  provide  public  services  of  benefit  to 
all  nations. 

The  following  developments  during 
the  year  were  especially  noteworthy: 

We  were  gratified  by  the  General  As- 
sembly's endorsement  of  the  reduction 

of  our  United  Nations  budget  assessment 

from  31.52  percent  to  25  percent.  We  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  healthy  development 
for  the  organization,  which  should  not 
be  undiily  dependent  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  one  member.  Tlie  maximum  as- 
sessment celling  beginning  next  year  Is 
expected  to  fulfill  the  requirement  en- 


acted by  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent in  Uie  United  Nations  and  in  cer- 
tain specialized  agencies  after  January  1, 
1974.  The  vote  of  over  two-thirds  In 
favor  of  oiu:  position  reflected  a  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  equities  in- 
volved and  of  political  reality,  as  well  as 
concern  for  the  maintenance  of  gener- 
ous U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to 
United  Nations  development  programs. 
Following  the  landmark  conference  In 
Stockholm  in  Jime,  the  institutional 
foundation  was  laid  for  international 
action  to  protect  the  environment  and 
a  work  program  was  Initiated  for  this 
purpose.  Measures  were  taken  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems  such  £is 
pollution  frcan  ocean  dumping  and  the 
preservation  of  natural,  cultural,  and 
historic  heritage  areas,  and  a  United 
Nations  fund  for  the  environment, 
which  I  had  recommended  earlier, 
brought  pledges  from  a  number  of  na- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  major  setback 
was  the  United  Nations  failure  to  take 
strong  and  speedy  International  legal  ac- 
tion to  combat  international  terrorism 
and  provide  adequate  protection  for  dip- 
lomats— measures  advocated  by  the 
United  States  and  other  COTicemed  na- 
tions. The  Assembly  did,  however,  set  up 
a  committee  to  study  the  comments  of 
governments  on  the  problem  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  next  session.  While  we  regret  the 
delay,  we  hope  that  the  Assembly  can 
make  progress  on  this  issue  this  fall. 
Progress  was  made  in  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  on  the  mat- 
ter of  aircraft  safety. 

The  United  Nations  also  advanced  Its 
programs  for  delivering  technical  assist- 
ance to  developing  nations  and  setting 
standards  for  international  behavior  in 
specific  fields. 
— Management       reforms       (notably 
adoption  of  a  country  programming 
system)    were   Implemented    which 
will  enable  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  to  hsindle  an  ex- 
panded program  of  technical  assist- 
ance more  efBclently. 
— The  organization's  capacity  to  re- 
spond   to    disaster    situations    was 
strengthened  by  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  Disaster  Relief 
Oflttce  in  Geneva,  largely  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  United  States  initiative  in 
1971.  The  United  Nations  carried  out 
an  unprecedented  number  of  relief 
activities,    notably    in    Bangladesh 
Euid  the  Sudan. 
— There  was  growing  cooperation  in 
outer  space.  A  United  Nations  work- 
ing   group    cooperated    In    making 
available  to  other  nations  data  from 
our  first  experimental  sateUite  de- 
signed to  survey  earth  resources,  and 
Uie  Convention  on  International  Li- 
ability for  Damage  Caused  by  Space 
Objects,  which  had  been  negotiated 

by  a  United  Nations  committee,  en- 
tered Into  force  on  September  1. 

— ^The  momentum  of  International  ac- 
tion against  drug  abuse  was  fur- 
thered in  several  ways:  with  the 
drafting  of  an  amending  protocol  to 
the  1961  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  through  Increased  activ- 
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Ity    by    and    contributions    to    the 
United  Nations  Fimd  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  and  through  a  more  active 
role  by  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board. 
— The  population  program  was  placed 
on  a  soxmder  administrative  footing 
by  linking  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for    Population  .  Activities    to    the 
United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram. Preparations  were  continued 
for  the  World  Population  Confer- 
ence In  1974,  which  Is  expected  to  be 
as  Important  as  the  1972  environ- 
ment conference. 
— Perhaps   of   the   greatest  potential 
significance  were  the  steps  taken  to 
su:celerate  preparations  for  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  which  will 
come  to  grips  with  such  matters  as 
the  nattire  of  the  international  re- 
gime   for    the    deep    seabed,    the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  free 
transit  through  international  straits, 
fisheries,  marine  pollution,  and  sci- 
entific research.  A  successful  resolu- 
tion  of   these   very   di£Bcult   issues 
would  help  to  prevent  conflict  and 
assure   that  the  resources  in   and 
imder  the  oceans  will  be  equitably 
and  rationally  utilized. 
The  "quiet  side"  of  the  United  Nations 
also    produced    important    accomplish- 
ments which  are  covered  In  this  report. 
Especially  noteworthy  were  the  Inter- 
national  Atomic   Energy   Agency's  ex- 
panded "safeguards"  programs  to  pre- 
vent the  diversion  to  weapons  use  of  nu- 
clear  materials   intended   for   peaceful 
uses;  the  Inter-Oovemmental  Maritime 
Consultative   Organization's   efforts   at 
spurring  agreement  to  control  pollution 
from  ocean  dumping;  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization's  efforts  to 
devise  effective  measures  for  safe  and 
efficient  air  travel;    the  World  Health 
Organization's   continued   campaign  to 
suppress    communicable    diseases    and 
raise  the  standards  of  health  care;  the 
Food    and    Agriculture    Organization's 
work  to  expand  agricultural  production 
and  Improve  nutrition;  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization's  activities  to  expand 
scientific  communication  and  protect  the 
world's  cultural  heritage. 

All  these  activities  clearly  demonstrate 
the  stake  we  have  in  United  Nations  ef- 
forts to  control  new  technologies  for  the 
common  good,  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
developed  and  developing  countries  on 
matters  of  trade  and  aid,  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  to  set  standards  of  be- 
havior for  international  activity.  To 
these  concerns — and  to  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  all  multilateral 
Institutions — our  Nation  must  give  in- 
creasing attention  In  the  coming  years. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thi  White  Housi,  Septemljer  6, 1973. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of   the   House   to   the  bill 
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(8.   1672)    to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  reixtrt  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
biU  (H.R.  6912)  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  HUD  appropria- 
tions conference  report  of  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmibe)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  and  that  time  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  be  Umited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  divided  tind  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TIME  UMrrATTON  AGREEMENT  ON 
PAR  VALUE  MODIFICATION  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  HUD  conference  report 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
par  value  modification;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  thereon  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ;  and 
that  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
S.  386,  THE  URBAN  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  on 
par  value  modification  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  386,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  S.  386  of  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willmms)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ; 
that  time  on  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  be  limited  to  30  mln- 

utes,  to  be  divided  and  controlled  in  the 

lisual  form,  and  tliat  the  agreement  be  In 

the  usual  form. 

The  PRKSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreements  Is  as  follows: 

HJI.  8825 
Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8836,  the  HUD 
ApproprUtlon  BUI,  debate  on  any  detetable 


motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question 
of  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  de- 
bate shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PaoxjcntE) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  :  Provided.  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  adoption  of  the  said 
conference  report,  allot  additional  time  to 
any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal. 

H.R.  6012 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  HJt.  6912,  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Bill,  debate  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  i^peal  shall  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  control 
on  the  adoption  of  the  said  conference  report, 
aUot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal. 

■.  sta 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  386.  a  biU  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bUl:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bUl  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  sbaU  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  biU  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hovirs.  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 


REMOVAL  OF  TELEVISION  BLACK- 
OUT OF  CERTAIN  PROFESSIONAL 
GAMES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1841 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  1841)  to  amend  the  Ojmmunl- 
cations  Act  of  1934  for  one  year  vTith  respect 
to  certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broad- 
casting of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teams. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  o<»isider  the 
bui. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  John  Yarmuth  of 
my  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 

the  floor  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  make 

the  same  unanimous  consent  request  for 
Mr.  John  Hardy  and  Mr.  Nick  Zapple. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation would,  in  effect,  prohibit  any 
television  broadcast  licensee,  cable  tele- 
vision system,  or  network  television 
broadcast  organization  from  carrying  out 
any  contract  or  arrangement  whereby 
the  station,  network,  or  system  Is  pre- 
vented from  broadcasting  or  carrying 
the  home  games  of  any  professional 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey 
team  when  tickets  for  admission  to  such 
games  are  no  longer  available  for  pur- 
chase by  the  general  public  48  hours  or 
more  before  the  scheduled  beginning 
time  of  such  game. 

The  proposal  would  terminate  after  1 
year  following  Its  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  simply  recog- 
nizes that  these  professional  sports  can- 
not have  it  both  ways.  The  public  has 
given  these  sports  leagues  two  extraordi- 
narUy  lucrative  financial  privileges— a 
special  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  so  that  each  league  may  sell  its  tele- 
vision rights  as  a  package;  and  access  to 
a  valuable  public  resource — the  airwaves. 

It  took  an  act  of  Congress  in  1961  to 
enable  these  leagues  to  pool  their  tele- 
vision rights,  because  earlier  In  that  year 
a  Federal  district  court  had  prohibited 
the  NFL  teams  from  pooling  them.  The 
court  felt  such  an  agreement  violated 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

The  privilege  to  do  this  has,  of  course, 
meant  a  source  of  substantial  revenues 
was  made  available  to  the  NFL  club 
owners. 

An  indication  of  how  valuable  thetr 
ability  to  do  so  Is,  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  television  revenues  of  each 
NFL  team  In  1961— the  first  year  tele- 
vision rights  were  sold  as  a  package 

with  the  revenues  each  team  received 
last  year.  In  1961  the  amount  was  $332  - 
000;  In  1972  It  was  $1.5  million.  Recent 
figures  show  that  the  three  networks 
have  paid  the  NFL  a  total  of  $47  million 
for  the  1973  TV  rights. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
Congress  would  be  derelict  if  we  per- 
mitted these  leagues  to  turn  this  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  collectively  Into 
a  source  of  private  enrichment  without 
regard  to  public  benefit.  After  all  It  was 
the  public's  Interest  which  made  It  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  give  these  leagues 
the  advantage  in  the  first  place. 

Congress  expected  them  to  use  the 
exemption  for  the  public's  benefit.  We 
certainly  did  not  and  do  not  expect 
these  leagues  to  subvert  their  privilege 
by  requiring  the  public  to  pay  an  extra 
fee  for  "home  games." 

Mr.  President,  the  preferential  treat- 
ment given  professional  sports  does  not 
end  with  the  exemption  from  antitrust 
laws.  They  have  received  another  privi- 
lege as  weU. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  ac- 
cess the  teams  have  to  the  public  air- 
waves. 

The  privuegc  to  use  the  public  air- 
waves Is  conditioned  upon  and  subject  to 

the  Interest  of  the  public  in  their  larger 

and  more  elTectlve  use.  This  Is  a  funda- 
mental principle  underlying  our  system 
of   communications.   All   programing  is 
subordinate  to  it. 
Professional  teams  as  well  as  broad- 
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casters,  television  networks,  and  CATV 
systems  reap  lucrative  financial  rewards 
from  the  use  of  this  public  resource. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believ* 
that  when  fans  are  unable  to  attend  the 
home  games  of  a  local  professional  team 
because  tickets  are  unavailable,  the  pub- 
lic s  overriding  interest  in  the  larger  and 
more  effective  use  of  the  airwaves  should 
enable  them  to  view  these  games. 

Mr.  PresidAit,  the  chief  contention 
made  by  those  who  support  the  present 
blackout  policy  is  that  if  the  blackout 
were  lifted,  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  "no  shows"  will  result.  This 
in  turn  will  have  immediate  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  sale  of  frankfurters  and 
revenues  from  parking  concessions.  This 
argiunent,  I  believe,  is  highly  speculative. 
The  1-year  experience  imder  this  legis- 
lation should  answer  this  question  in  a 
definitive  and  factual  manner. 

Mr.  President,  one  technical  matter 
should  be  clarified  in  order  that  the 
Record  is  complete.  On  the  first  page  of 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill  it  is 
indicated  there  were  384  regular  season 
professional  football  games.  That  figure 
should  be  182. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  other  points 
that  I  think  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  to  the  public  at 
large. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  rancor  or  puni- 
tive motive  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
in  acting  in  this  respect.  I  mean  we  are 
grateful  to  the  National  Football  League 
for  the  entertainment  and  the  satisfac- 
tion it  has  brought  to  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  viewers  of  football  games  played 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

Last  year,  during  my  conversations 
with  Pete  Rozelle,  who  happens  to  be 
commissioner  of  the  National  Football 
League,  he  agreed  that  he  would  open  up 
the  screen  to  the  Super  Bowl  football 
game  that  was  played  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
believe  that  was  a  step  in  the  proper 
direction. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  conversations 
with  Mr.  Rozelle.  I  find  him  to  be  a  fine 
gentleman,  one  who  understands,  of 
course,  what  the  public  interest  is,  and 
one  who,  of  course,  also  understands 
what  his  private  interest  is  as  head  of 
the  National  Football  League.  I  can  see 
his  point.  I  tried  hard  to  have  Mr.  Ro- 
zelle, In  speaking  to  the  various  owners 
of  the  teams,  to  arrive  at  a  volxmtary 
program  so  that  we  would  not  have  to 
get  ourselves  into  compulsory  legislation. 

Well,  we  went  back  and  forth,  and  we 
really  never  got  anywhere.  I  can  under- 
stand that,  because  willingly  and  on  their 
own  initiative,  he  did  not  think  they 
could  undertake  any  concession. 

The  question  arises,  why  do  we  do 
this?  This  is  nothing  that  started  with 
me.  I  have  received  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  people  who  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  question.  Take 
right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  tickets  are  sold  long  before  the 
season  even  begins.  While  they  had  a  lit- 
tle more  than  53.000  seats  in  Kennedy 
Stadium,  the  fact  Is  that  tickets  for  these 
seats  could  be  had  by  only  3.000  people. 
That  is  imderstandable  in  this  city  where 
we  have  so  many  groups. 

The  result  is  that  the  taxpayers  who 
built  that  stadium  and  made  that  stadi- 


um possible,  ^^hen  they  want  to  buy 
tickets  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  money 
to  buy  the  tickets  and  call  the  ticket  of- 
fice and  the  people  there  will  nod  their 
heads,  because  there  are  no  tickets  to 
be  had. 

What  we  are  saying  is,  we  do  not  want 
to  disturb  you  in  any  way  if  you  do  not 
fill  the  stadium,  but  if  you  have  sold  out 
at  least  48  hours  before  game  time,  why 
should  you  not  open  up  the  screen? 

We  have  the  situation  in  Washington, 
and  even  in  my  own  State,  where  people 
will  travel  75,  80,  and  100  miles  and  rent 
a  hotel  room  or  motel  room  just  to  see  a 
game.  Why  is  that  so? 

This  is  what  we  did:  When  we  gave 
them  an  exemption  under  the  antltriist 
laws  whereby  they  could  deal  as  a  pack- 
age, as  a  Joint  venture,  the  good  teams 
and  the  bad  teams,  the  revenue  for  each 
team  went  from  $332,000  to  SlVz  million. 
That  is  what  the  boon  was  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  them 
an  exemption.  All  we  are  saying  is,  "We 
gave  you  gentlemen  a  whole  loaf.  Now 
we  want  a  slice  back."  That  is  all  we  want 
in  order  to  accommodate  ardent  fans  who 
love  the  teams,  who  want  to  go  and  watch 
the  teams,  who  have  the  money  to  buy 
tickets,  but  who  cannot  buy  tickets  be- 
cause they  are  not  available.  We  are 
saying  in  that  case,  and  that  case  only, 
"You  ought  to  open  up  the  screen." 

I  say  this  is  a  fair  bill.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  attitude  of  the  House  is  going 
to  be.  I  hope  the  House  would  agree  with 
us. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  a  self- terminating 
law.  I  said  to  Mr.  Rozelle, 

We  are  not  here  to  piuilsh  you  or  your 
teams.  We  love  you  and  youi  teams,  but  we 
think  what  you  are  doing  with  respect  to 
the  blackout  is  absolutely  Inimical  to  the 
public  Interest. 

I  said  to  him.  ' 

You  say  this  will  hurt  you.  Well,  let  Us 
give  It  a  trial.  The  law  will  be  self-expiring. 
If  It  Is  true  that  you  are  right  and  we  are 
wrong,  we  can  protect  you.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  we  find  we  are  right  and  you  are 
wrong,  we  can  make  the  legislation  perma- 
nent. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  today.  September  6,  entitled 
"Blacked-Out  Football,"  be  placed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BLACKXO-Oirr  Football 

To  bear  Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  of  the 
National  Football  League  teU  It,  free  en- 
terprise will  be  permanently  kicked  back  of 
its  goal  line  if  Congress  passes  a  bUl  lifting 
the  local  television  blackout  on  sold-out 
home  games  by  professional  football  teams. 

That  would  be  a  stronger  argument  If  the 
provision  giving  the  teams  the  right  to  Im- 
pose local  blackouts  had  not  been  specifi- 
cally written  Into  a  1961  law  permitting  the 
N.F.L.  to  sell  the  television  rights  to  all 
league  games  on  a  pooled  basis.  Both  parts 
of  the  authorization — the  package  sale  of 
TV  rights  and  the  restriction  on  telecasts 
within  a  75-mUe  radius  of  a  club's  stadium — 
represent  exemptions  from  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws. 

We  never  have  seen  much  juatlflcation 
for  such  exemptions  to  sports  that  operate 
as  businesses,  and  we  see  no  validity  at  all 


to  the  argument  that  Congress  doesn't  have 
at  least  as  much  right  to  take  them  away 
as  it  did  to  grant  them  In  the  first  place. 

True,  the  clubs  Insist  that  they  owe  noth- 
ing to  Congress  for  the  authority  to  ban  local 
telecasts  because  a  Federal  district  Judge  had 
ruled  In  1953  that  such  a  Umltatlon  was 
reasonable  In  contracts  the  clubs  negotiated 
individually  with  the  networks.  What  they 
leave  out,  however,  is  that  when  they  started 
negotiating  on  a  pooled  basis  In  1961  they 
went  back  to  the  same  Judge  for  an  opinion 
on  whether  the  local  ban  would  still  be  legal. 
His  negative  view  made  them  decide  to  press 
for  a  specific  green  light  from  Congress.  The 
revenue  each  club  receives  from,  television 
under  the  pooling  arrangement  has  gone  up 
more  than  four-fold  since  the  1961  go-ahead. 
This  pot  of  gold  would  be  much  smaller  if 
the  same  anti-monopoly  rules  applied  here 
that  other  enterprises  have  to  live  with. 

Mr.  Rozelle  and  the  club  owners  certainly 
have  every  right  to  raise  the  hobgoblin  that 
local  telecasts  wiU  eventually  cut  so  deeply 
Into  stadium  attendance  that  football  will 
become  a  studio  sport,  with  everyone  watch- 
ing at  home  and  no  one  In  the  stands.  But 
the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  which  the  Senate  Is  ex- 
pected to  vote  this  week,  provides  micro- 
scopic foundation  for  such  fears. 

Under  the  Pastore  proposal,  all  tickets 
must  be  sold  48  hours  In  advance  of  the 
game  or  the  blackout  will  hold.  For  the 
N.F.L.  season  Just  opening,  the  Indications 
are  that  average  attendance  for  all  regular 
games  will  exceed  90  per  cent.  In  any  event, 
the  law  win  nm  for  only  one  year  so  that 
an  evaluation  of  Its  effects  can  be  made 
before  Congress  reaches  a  permanent  deci- 
sion. 

Without  suggesting  that  this  is  an  essential 
industry,  in  which  there  is  an  overriding 
public  necessity  for  mandating  access.  It 
does  seem  to  us  that  letting  local  fans  view 
games  at  home  when  there  Is  no  room  for 
them  In  the  stadium  is  a  reasonable  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  antitrust  exemption  this 
branch  of  big  business  has  been  given. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 

COOK). 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  speak  today  in  support  of  S.  1841, 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  blackout  of  a  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball,  or  hockey  game 
if  such  event  is  sold  out  48  hours  prior 
to  the  scheduled  start  of  the  game. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
is  cosponsored  by  Senator  Beall,  Senator 
Cannon,  and  myself. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  Inequities  which 
the  blackout  policy  creates  for  sports 
fans  throughout  the  country.  We  can 
witness  a  prime  example  here  in  Wash- 
ington, where  every  ticket  to  the  Red- 
skins home  games  is  sold  months  prior 
to  the  opening  game.  Yet  most  Redskin 
fans — or  at  least  those  who  cannot  pull 
in  Baltimore  stations — are  forced  to  drive 
a  substantial  distance  to  be  able  to  watch 
the  televised  action. 

The  inequity  is  at  its  worst  when  sta- 
diums are  built  with  tax  dollars  supplied 
by  Uiose  who  cannot  buy  a  ticket.  Last 
year  I  received  a  letter  from  a  •dis- 
gruntled Cincinnati  Bengals  fan  who 
lives  across  the  Ohio  River  in  Newiport, 
Ky.  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

I  am  employed  In  Cincinnati  and  I  pay  a 
city  payroll  tax  which  actuaUy  makes  me  a 
Cincinnati  taxpayer,  so  I  along  with  thou- 
sands of  others  help  pay  off  the  deficit — 
of  the  stadium.  This  Is  the  Bengals  fifth 
season  and  I  and  my  family,  we  aU  dearly 
love  Uie  Bengals,  have  never  been  able  to  see 
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even  one  game  together,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  get  tickets.  We  are  actually  help- 
ing to  pay  for  a  stadium  to  entertain  the 
same  privileged  56,000  every  game,  every 
year  ...  I  say  the  ticket  plans  should  be 
changed  or  all  home  games  televised. 

Hiis  fan  is  not  atypical.  He  is  only  one 
of  millions  of  fans  who  is  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  their  favorite  teams 
and  players  in  action.  They  contribute 
their  tax  dollars  and  their  emotions,  but 
get  little  in  return.  This  situation  must 
be  corrected. 

I  might  say,  too.  that  we  run  into  a 
situation  as  now  applies  in  Kansas  City, 
where  they  have  a  tremendous  sports 
complex,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  be 
in  excess  of  $100  million,  which  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  a  bond  issue  payable  by  the 
people  of  that  community.  Yet  many 
people  from  that  community  wrote  to 
our  committee  and  said  there  was  no 
way  in  tne  world  for  them  to  get  tickets. 
They  were  told  they  had  to  wait  in  line, 
and  It  might  be  2  years,  5  years,  or  10 
years  before  they  could  get  tickets.  Yet 
the  people  of  that  community  built  that 
stadium.  Their  tax  dollars  will  be  used 
to  pay  oCr  that  debt. 

Figures  supplied  by  a  House  subcom- 
mittee indicate  that  during  the  1972 
season,  124  of  182  national  football  lea- 
gue games  were  sold  out.  Most  of  these 
games,  quite  naturally,  are  played  in 
the  largest  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
country.  Thirteen  of  the  26  teams  sold 
out  every  home  game  during  the  1972 
season.  The  fans  in  those  cities  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  their  teams,  even 
though  in  some  cases  their  tax  dollars 
had  built  or  were  subsidizing  the  stadi- 
ums. 

League  officials  and  team  owners  have 
claimed  that  the  impact  of  S.  1841  on 
the  futiu-e  of  football  and  other  profes- 
sional sports  would  be  disastrous.  Al- 
though I  do  not  accept  that  contention, 
I  believe  that  even  if  there  is  some 
financial  harm  to  the  various  franchises, 
the  1-year  duration  of  the  legislation 
affords  ample  protection  to  the  long 
range  interests  of  sport,  if  our  action 
today  proves  Ineffective. 

Whatever  the  outcome.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  body  owes  the  American 
sports  fan  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
entire  world  of  sports  opened  to  him.  This 
Is  not  possible  as  long  as  the  practice  of 
blacking  out  home  games  continues.  It 
is  now  time  to  experiment  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  fair  and  rational  pro- 
gram, that  meets  squarely  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  to  the 
chairman — and  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  will  get  into  this  discussion — 
that  I  believe  we  have  to  make  it  clear, 
whether  we  do  it  by  48  hours  or  72 
hours— and  I  will  agree  to  either  one — 
we  must  have  the  record  show  that  the 
front  office  franchise  cannot  hold  back 
5  or  10  tickets  and  then  say  that  they 
have  not  been  sold  and  show  that  they 
still  have  these  tickets. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  that  is  the  one 
thing  that  we  are  going  to  guard  against. 
If  we  get  any  member  of  the  public 
who  says  that  he  tried  to  get  tickets  and 
that  they  would  not  sell  them  to  aim 


and  if  we  discover  that  there  were  tickets 
that  they  did  not  sell  so  that  the  local 
television  screen  would  not  be  opened 
up,  the  law  might  become  permanent 
sooner  than  they  expect.  However,  I  do 
not  expect  that  they  would  place  them- 
selves in  such  a  position. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  not.  I  would  admonish  them  that 
If  they  are  not  sold  out  72  hours  in 
advance,  they  will  not  be  able  to  sell  the 
television  rights  to  that  game  and  the 
television  rights  are  worth  quite  a  few 
dollars  to  them. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  get  this  into 
the  Record.  We  ran  into  this  situation 
with  some  franchises  where,  in  order  to 
get  the  tickets  for  the  regular  season 
games,  individuals  had  to  buy  the  tickets 
for  all  of  the  preseason  games  whether 
anybody  of  any  value  was  playing  in 
them  or  not.  Therefore,  we  give  them  the 
resources  from  a  50,000-  or  60,000-seat 
stadium  for  6  or  7  preseas<xi  games  in 
which  they  play  very  few  players  of  any 
renown.  Yet  the  franchise  holder  sold 
all  of  these  tickets  by  April  or  May  of  the 
preceding  part  of  the  year  and  had  all  of 
these  funds  in  the  bank  for  their  benefit 
for  some  5  or  6  months  before  they  even 
had  their  first  effort  on  the  field. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  chairmsm  that 
I  think  he  has  taken  a  wise  course  in  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  tremendously  wise  to  do 
it  on  a  1-year  tuisls.  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  and  Representative  Macdonald 
would  agree  to  the  1-year  basis.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  seriously  consider 
and  overwhelmingly  pass  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  and  that  the  House  will 
take  this  into  consideration  in  its  de- 
liberations. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  distingidshed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  I 
would  also  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  this  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate before  the  formal  season  opens, 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  now  being  man- 
aged by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  as  a  Senator  who  rep- 
resents two  professional  football  con- 
stituencies— the  Washington  Redskins 
and  the  Baltimore  Colts,  both  of  which 
teams  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  of 
championship  caliber — I  rise  in  support 
of  S.  1841. 

Television  and  pro  football  have 
teamed  up  to  provide  the  American  peo- 
ple with  a  form  of  entertainment  that, 
for  many,  is  almost  a  way  of  life  be- 
tween August  and  January.  It  begins 
with  the  exhibition  season  and  college 
all-star  game,  and  does  not  end  until  the 
postseason  bonsmza  of  playoffs,  all-pro 
games  and  the  super  bowl. 

At  one  time  or  another  during  all  this, 
the  public  gets  to  watch  pro  football  on 
TV  Friday  night,  Saturday  night.  Sun- 
day— when  there  may  be  a  total  of  four 
games  if  both  networks  schedule  a  dou- 
bleheader — and  again  on  Monday  night. 
Under  these  circumstances  It  sounds 
incongruous  to  suggest  that  the  Amer- 
ican pe(H>le  are  being  deprived  of  any 
opportunity  to  follow  pro  football  on 
television,  and  in  the  general  sense,  of 
course,  they  are  not.  But  for  half  of  the 
season,  the  vast  majority  of  hometown 
fans  cannot  watch  their  team  play  either 


at  the  stadium  or  on  their  own  home 
television. 

The  reason,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  Na- 
tional Football  Lesigue  rule  that  home 
games  carmot  be  televised  in  the  local 
viewing  area.  We  all  know  why.  The 
NFL  owners  feel  that  televised  home 
games  would  hurt  them  at  the  gate. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  facts  that  sub- 
stantiate this  claim.  Yet  it  is  because  of 
this  unsubstantiated  notion  that  millions 
of  pro  football  fans  around  the  United 
States  are  blacked  out  each  week  when 
their  home  team  plays  a  game  that  only 
50,000  or  60,000  hometown  fans  can 
watch.  Here  in  Washington,  for  instance, 
every  seat  in  Ketmedy  Stadium  is  sold 
before  the  season  even  begins.  In  Balti- 
more, all  but  a  few  thousand  seats  are 
held  by  season-ticket  purchasers,  and  it 
is  a  good  assumption  that  Memorial  Sta- 
dium would  be  sold  out  for  the  season, 
too,  if  the  Colts  decided  to  put  all  seats 
up  for  sale  on  a  season-ticket  basis.  In 
fact,  season  tickets  have  become  such  a 
prized  possession  that  some  people  re- 
portedly have  passed  them  on  to  other 
members  of  their  family  in  a  will. 

As  a  result  the  hometown  fan,  who 
may  not  have  the  money  for  seas<»i 
tickets  or  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  single- 
game  ticket,  either  listens  to  his  favorite 
team  on  the  radio  or  watches  some  other 
televised  game. 

If  a  home  game  is  sold  out,  there  is 
no  good  reason  that  it  should  not  be 
televised  in  that  area.  After  all,  when 
the  NFL  considers  new  locations  for  a 
franchise,  is  not  the  enthusiasm  for  a 
team  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
priorities?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  build  enthusiasm  would  be  to  let 
the  hometown  fans  watch  their  team  on 
television  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  see 
the  game. 

I  am  aware  of  the  private  coital  nec- 
essary to  field  a  pro  football  team,  but 
there  is  also  a  tremendous  investment 
of  public  funds  that  is  conveniently  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  so  that  I  may 
get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  for  in- 
stance, let  us  take  a  look  at  where  the 
teams  play.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  oper- 
ating in  municipally  owned  stadiums, 
some  of  which  were  built  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  retaining  a  pro 
football  team.  Consider  the  kind  of  in- 
vestment an  owner  would  have  to  make 
if  he  had  to  build  and  maintain  his  own 
stadium,  pay  the  taxes  on  the  stadium 
and  its  parking  lots,  and  pay  for  tiie 
access  roads,  water  and  sewer  lines,  elec- 
tricity and  lighting,  stadium  attendants, 
traffic,  and  security  units,  et  cetera. 

Now  look  at  who  is  pasong  for  those 
stadium  facilities.  It  is  the  local  tax- 
payer, who  also  happens  to  be  the  same 
local  fan  who  never  gets  to  see  his  team 
play  in  the  stadium  he  helped  to  pay  for 
because  he  cannot  beg  or  buy  a  ticket. 
And  just  because  of  an  NFL  rule,  he 
cannot  see  the  game  on  television,  either. 
Well,  the  owner  may  be  entitled  to  a 
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sellout  to  meet  his  expenses,  but  the  fan 
should  also  be  entitled  to  watch  his  team 
play  on  television  if  the  game  is  sold  out. 
If  there  ever  was  a  compromise  that  was 
fair  to  everyone,  it  would  have  to  be  this 
bill  to  end  the  systematic  discrimination 
against  the  pro  football  fan  who  cannot 
get  tickets  to  see  his  team  play. 

By  setting  the  deadline  for  a  sellout 
48  hours  in  advance  of  game  time,  it 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  hometown 
fans  to  purchase  tickets.  If  by  some  re- 
mote chance  any  are  available.  The  own- 
er cannot  get  anything  more  out  of  a 
home  game  than  a  sellout,  so  he  has 
nothing  to  lose  except  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  local  fans  by  insisting  on  TV  black- 
outs. 

The  people  were  once  the  sole  source 
of  support  for  professional  football 
teams,  but  the  incredible  financial  suc- 
cess the  sport  has  attained  through  tele- 
vision' seems  to  have  made  many  lose 
sight  of  this  fact.  The  local  fans  have  a 
legitimate  complaint  that  the  owners 
have  Ignored  for  too  long. 

Professional  football  enjoys  a  special 
monopoly  status  because  of  legislation 
passed  by  Congress,  and  I  believe  the 
time  has  now  come  to  pass  this  piece  of 
legislation  to  make  the  management  of 
these  teams  more  responsive  to  the  com- 
munity. The  bill  will  protect  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  owners  while  also 
ending  the  uhjustifled  discrimination 
against  local  fans. 

Mr,  President,  Just  to  amplify  a  bit 
further  on  some  points  that  have  been 
made:  Prom  sitting  through  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  a  willingness  on  our  part — our  part 
being  the  part  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Oovemment — to  go  along  with  the 
owners  of  the  professional  football  teams 
and  to  understand  that  they  do  have  a 
tremendous  burden  to  carry  in  hoping  to 
sell  out  their  games  and  pay  the  bills  that 
accrue  to  them  as  they  nm  the  mammoth 
business  investments  of  these  profes- 
sional football  teams. 

But  I  have  not  detected  any  willingness 
on  the  part  of  those  people  to  experiment, 
to  give  the  fans  a  chance  in  all  this.  All 
we  are  asking  Is  that  the  leagues  give  a 
little  bit,  and  be  willing  to  experiment. 
They  make  a  lot  of  money  from  the  use 
of  the  public  airwaves,  and  it  only  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  an  obligation  on  their 
part  to  return  to  the  public  something  of 
what  the  public  has  already  given  to 
them,  or  at  least  give  them  a  piece  of 
the  action,  by  allowing  some  of  the  fans 
a  chance  to  see  the  game. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out  that  when  Washington  plays 
at  home,  unless  you  can  get  Into  the  sta- 
dium you  can  only  watch  the  game  if 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  pick 
up  a  Balitmore  station.  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
that  was  the  case  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
but  he  will  not  see  Washington  this  year 
on  any  Baltimore  station,  because  the 
NFL  has  blacked  out  Channel  2  in  Balti- 
more, and  told  them  they  will  not  be  able 
to  carry  the  Washington  games  which 
they  used  to  be  able  to  carry.  So.  instead 
of  being  willing  to  experiment,  the  NFL 
Is  moving  in  the  other  direction,  and  you 
cannot  even  do  this  year  what  you  did 
last  year  and  the  year  before. 


So  there  seems  to  be  an  even  greater 
obligation  for  us  to  do  something  so  that 
the  fans  can  see  these  home  games  on 
television,  at  least  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

Mr.  COOK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say,  while  Uie 
Senator  is  talking  about  not  being  able 
to  see  a  home  game  even  on  a  Balti- 
more station  because  they  have  blacked 
out  the  games  going  Into  Baltimore, 
that  I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever 
been  a  Monday  night  football  game 
broadcast  in  Metropolitan  New  York  City, 
because  they  are  concerned  about  the 
blackouts  they  would  have  to  make  of 
all  the  teams  in  and  aroimd  that  metro- 
politan area;  so  that  although  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  sees  Monday  night 
football,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
Metropolitan  New  York  has  never  had 
that  opportunity,  and  I  would  like  for 
the  staff  to  check  it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
remarks  I  just  made  relative  to  Metro- 
politan New  York.  They  have  never 
originated  a  game  In  Metropolitan  New 
York  on  a  Monday  night,  because  they 
were  afraid  they  would  have  to  black  it 
out  and  that  the  problems  that  would 
cause  would  be  insurmoimtable  to  the 
National  Football  League,  and  there- 
fore they  have  never  had  an  originated 
game  from  New  York  City  during  the 
course  of  Monday  night  football 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  editorial  hi  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  COOK.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

BTDXMa   TH«   reX)TBALl.   BLACXOTTTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  professional 
sports  are  one  of  the  most  popular  soiu-- 
ces  of  entertainment  In  America  today. 
Baseball,  basketball,  hockey,  and  foot- 
ball consume  the  attention,  loyalty,  and 
interest  of  millions  of  people  each  year. 
Judging  from  the  publicity  accorded  to 
the  annual  World  Series,  the  Super  Bowl, 
the  Stanley  Cup.  and  the  NBA  playoffs,  a 
visitor  from  another  planet  might  assimie 
that  the  Nation's  entire  life  was  some- 
how connected  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
various  sports  seasons. 

Of  course,  sports  are  much  less  impor- 
tant to  the  basic  well-being  of  the  United 
States  than  the  health  of  the  economy, 
our  strength  as  a  world  power  or  the 
supplies  suid  prices  of  the  foods  on  our 
dinner  tables.  But  in  an  area  of  greatly 
expanded  leisure  time  and  rising  pros- 
perity sports  have  assumed  an  imprec- 
edented  position  of  prominence  In  our 
society. 


PKO   SPOBTS    ABI    BIC    BTTBINZSS 

In  the  process  of  reaching  this  posi- 
tion professional  sports  have  become  big 
business.  Owners  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  establish,  equip,  train,  and  pub- 
licize their  teams.  And  they  do  so  In 
the  expectation  of  reaping  a  sizable  re- 
turn on  their  Investments.  In  addition, 
the  home  city  and  coxmty  jurisdictions  of 
these  teams  have  committed  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  construction 
of  some  of  the  most  modem,  imaginative, 
and  comfortable  stadiiun  complexes  any- 
where in  the  world.  And  biggest  of  all, 
radio  and  television  have  combined  with 
the  owners  of  these  teams  to  create  a 
broadcasting-advertising  system  which 
generates  still  more  millions  of  dollars 
of  revenue  for  all  the  parties  concerned. 

nSDEKAL   INVOLVXMZNT 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  involved — 
through  the  impact  of  the  antitrust 
laws — in  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  real  concern  to  it. 

The  backgroiind  of  this  involvement 
was  stated  quite  clearly  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  Its  report  on  the  bill  being 
considered  today: 

When  nationwide  television  became  a  re- 
ality, the  fear  was  expressed  that  If  the  home 
games  of  professional  teams  were  televised 
live  attendance  would  suffer  to  the  point 
where  individual  teams  would  be  Irreparably 
harmed  financially.  This,  of  course,  would 
have  affected  the  fan's  Interest  as  well.  If 
hla  team  were  financially  weak  It  would  be 
unable  to  compete  on  the  playing  field. 

As  a  consequence,  professional  football 
teajns  and  many  of  the  teams  In  other  pro- 
fessional sports  refrained  from  granting  the 
right  to  telecast  their  home  games  locally. 

In  United  States  v.  NatUmal  Football 
League.  116  P.  Supp.  319  (EJ>.  Pa.  1963).  the 
Court  concluded  that  the  league  restriction 
on  televising  of  "outside"  games  into  the 
home  territory  of  another  member  team 
when  that  team  was  playing  at  home  was 
reasonable,  and  not,  therefore,  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act. 

Subsequently,  United  States  v.  National 
FootbtUl  League,  196  P.  Supp.  446  (EU.  Pa. 
1961),  the  NFL  petitioned  the  Court  for  a 
construction  of  its  1963  decree  which  would 
accommodate  a  contract  It  had  entered  into 
with  CBS  which  gave  the  network  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  televise  league  games  for  two 
years,  and  permitted  CBS  to  decide  which 
games  would  be  televised.  Prior  to  this  con- 
tract, each  NPL  club  had  Individually  ne- 
gotiated the  sale  of  Ite  own  television  rights. 
The  1961  pooled  rights  agreement  vras  thus 
a  significant  change  in  the  television  policy 
of  the  league. 

The  Court  felt  the  contract  vitiated  Its 
1963  Judgment,  however. 

As  a  consequence,  in  1961  Congress  granted 
professional  football,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
hockey  sport  leagues  two  exemptions  from  the 
sanctions  of  the  antitrust  laws  (16  VS.C.  Sec- 
tions 1291  96).  One  exemption  authorized 
agreements  between  professional  sport 
leagues  and  television  networks  to  pool  and 
sell  as  a  package  the  rights  to  televise  league 
games.  Such  an  agreement  may  not  restrict 
telecasts  of  games  in  any  area,  "except  with- 
in the  home  territory  of  a  member  club  of 
the  league  on  a  day  when  such  club  Is  play- 
ing a  game  at  home." 

This  "home  territory"  exception  Is  the  sec- 
ond antitrust  exemption.  It  authorizes  the 
restriction  of  game  telecasts  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  site  of  a  game — the  blackout. 
"Home  territory",  In  the  case  of  the  NPL.  is 
defined  by  Its  by-laws  as  "the  siirroundlng 
territory  to  the  extent  of  76  miles  in  every 
direction  from  the  exterior  corporate  limits 
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of  a  [home]  city.  The  NPTj  has  generally  ap- 
plied the  seventy-five  mile  standard  in  Im- 
posing blackouts. 

SPBCIAL  PEIVILBGX  TO  NIX 

The  blackouts  of  NFL  games  have  been 
important  and  valuable  to  the  building 
of  the  league's  contests  from  near  sand- 
lot  scrimmages  followed  by  only  a  few 
local  stalwarts  into  major  spectacles 
staged  with  all  the  care  and  elaboration 
of  an  opera  or  the  coronation  of  a  mon- 
arch. In  the  1960's  there  was  a  need  to 
Eisslst  professional  sports  by  granting 
them  a  special  privilege,  one  not  accoi-d- 
ed  to  other  enterprises — an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  which  enabled 
them  to  enter  broadcasting  contracts 
which  restrict  television  coverage  of  a 
team's  home  games.  There  was  a  need, 
and  this  special  privilege  Congress  grant- 
ed to  the  NFL  in  1961  has  had  its  in- 
tended effect. 

CHANCED  CiaCVMSTANCXS 

But  this  is  1973.  By  any  measure  the 
NFL  is  strong,  healthy,  and  financially 
secure.  Last  year's  network  television 
contracts  brought  each  team  $1.5  mil- 
lion. More  than  95  percent  of  the  seats 
for  this  year's  regular  season  games  are 
already  sold.  In  every  NFL  city  bumper 
stickers,  pennants,  even  automobiles 
painted  in  the  team's  colors  proclaim 
the  loyalty  and  support  of  millions  of 
fans. 

ETFECTS  or  BLACKOUTS 

But  herein  lies  the  difficulty.  Whereas 
any  given  team's  rooters  can  be  num- 
bered in  the  millions.  Its  stadium  seats 
number  only  in  the  tens  of  thousands — 
or  in  some  cases  near  100,000.  The  result 
in  city  after  city  Is  sellout  crowds  for 
nearly  every  regular  season  game  and 
near  capacity  crowds  even  for  exhibition 
contests.  The  Staggers  subcommittee  in 
the  House  indicated  that  in  1972,  for 
instance,  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  had  an 
attendance  total,  for  the  seven-game 
home  season,  of  546,124.  This  works  out 
to  a  better  than  77.800  average  attend- 
ance for  their  78,053-seat  stadium.  And 
for  every  seat  which  is  filled  2,  or  10,  or 
100  other  fans  cannot  buy  a  ticket,  can- 
not come  to  the  game  in  person,  and — 
because  of  the  blackouts — cannot  see  it 
on  television.  Of  course,  they  usually 
have  the  choice  of  watching  at  least  two 
other  games  on  Sundays  when  their 
home  team  is  blacked  out,  or  they  can 
drive  75  or  100  miles  away,  rent  a  motel, 
and  watch  the  gsime  from  there. 

But  it  is  small  solace  for  a  rabid  Kan- 
sas City  Chiefs'  fan  in  Manhattan  or 
Leavenworth  or  Shawnee  Mission  to  have 
the  Redskins  and  the  Cowboys  going  at 
each  other  on  his  home  TV  screen  when 
the  Chiefs  are  fighting  for  the  AFC  west- 
em  title  in  Arrowhead  Stadium  at  that 
very  moment. 

I  do  not  believe  it  takes  any  great  in- 
sight to  determine  that  there  are  more 
fans  than  there  are  seats  or  to  determine 
that  there  are  a  number  of  fans  who 
have  an  interest  in  seeing  the  blackout 
lifted.  I  think  the  proposed  experiment 
is  a  good  one. 

SKLLOTTT    GAICXS 

If  the  game  is  sold  out  it  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  imderstand  what  difference 
it  makes  to  anyone — except  the  home- 
town fans — ^whether   there  is   a   local 


blackout.  I  have  attempted  to  learn 
through  contacting  constituents  though 
the  answer  was  not  in  too  much  doubt. 

There  is  some  support  for  continuing 
the  blackouts,  and  there  are  some  sound 
reasons  for  it.  Of  course,  the  owners  have 
a  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  inter- 
est in  seeing  their  Investments  protect- 
ed. And  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  minimize  the  great  contributions 
these  owners  have  made  to  their  teams' 
communities.  They  are  good  citizens  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  areas  in  which 
their  teams  play. 

I  am  aware  of  the  point  urged  by  the 
NFL,  the  stadium  authorities  and  the 
concessions  and  parking  interests  that 
blackouts  would  encourage  "no  shows" 
of  ticketholders,  especially  in  bad  wea- 
ther. But  I  feel  the  likelihood  of  some, 
uncertain  adverse  impact  from  reduced 
actual  attendance  is  far  outweighed  by 
the  Interests  of  the  millions  of  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  local  fans  who  want  to  see 
their  teams  when  they  play  at  home — as 
well  as  when  they  are  on  the  road. 

StrPPORT    TO    END    BLACKOtTTS 

I  followed  With  interest  the  hearings 
on  S.  1841.  the  bill  to  institute  a  1-year 
trial  suspension  of  the  local  sports 
blackouts.  Frankly,  in  the  past.  I  had  felt 
that  the  blackouts  were  a  proper  and 
reasonable  protection  for  the  interests 
of  the  various  team  owners.  But  after 
the  testimony  of  NFL  Commissioner 
Ro?elle,  various  representatives  of  the 
varying  viewpoints  on  the  issue  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Justice  Department's  Anti- 
Trust  Division,  I  came  to  feel  that  it 
would  be  entirely  reasonable  and  fair  to 
try  ending  the  blackouts  for  a  limited. 
1-year  period  and  only  for  those  games 
which  are  sold  out  at  least  a  full  48 
hours  ahead  of  kickoff  time. 

VIEWS  OP  CONSTITUENTS  IN  THE  BLACKOUT  AgEA 

To  test  the  feelings  of  the  football 
fans  who  would  benefit  from  this  law, 
I  wrote  a  number  of  constituents  in  the 
northeast  Kansas  area  which  lies  with- 
in the  Kansas  City  Chiefs'  blackout  area. 
I  asked  their  views  on  this  bill  and  re- 
quested any  comments  they  wished  to 
make,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  Senators  who  are  present  to 
have  a  very  brief  reaction  from  four  or 
five  of  them. 

The  result  was  much  stronger  than  I 
had  expected.  Thousands  responded 
from  throughout  the  blackout  area. 
Those  favoring  the  bill  ran  a  good  13  to 
1  over  those  expressing  opposition  or 
reservations.  And  many  of  the  comments 
brought  out  points  which  had  not  origi- 
nally occurred  to  me  when  first  consid- 
ering the  bill. 

Prom  McLouth.  ICans. — in  the  area 
near  Kansas  City — one  man  wrote: 

I  am  on  disability  retirement  at  age  48. 
and  it  doesn't  cover  the  cost  of  too  many 
sports  events.  [S.  1841]  would  help  a  lot  of 
older  retirees. 

A  Topeka  resident  said : 
Will  not  be  able  to  see  game  except  by  TV. 
I  do  not  drive  a  car  and  am  home  bound. 

From  Leavenworth  came  this  com- 
ment: 

As  loyal  local  fans  who  follow  the  Chiefs 
on  radio,  TV  and  can  afford  an  occasional 
home  game,  we  would  appreciate  the  op- 


portunity to  view  our  team  in  our  home 
stadium. 

A  woman  in  Manhattan  said : 
Since  I'm  a  shut-in  this  would  be  most 
welcome.  I'm  a  sports  fan. 

A  couple  in  Olathe  pointed  out  one 
aspect  relating  to  the  fuel  shortage  situ- 
ation: 

This  woxild  save  gasoline.  Lots  from  this 
area  drive  to  Pt.  Scott,  Pittsburg,  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo.,  etc..  and  rent  motel  rooms  to 
watch  games  since  It  Is  blacked  out  here. 

An  Overland  Park  man  expressed  an 
unexpected  view  which  proved  to  be 
quite  common: 

I  own  season  tickets  and  probably  always 
wlU.  But  those  who  don't  and  can't  shovild 
be  aUowed  to  see  and  support  the  Chiefs  or 
any  home  team. 

Another  Olathe  man  said : 

I  hold  2  season  tickets,  season  parking  and 
I  take  my  own  coffee.  How  can  the  Chiefs 
lose  on  people  like  us  If  we  choose  to  stay 
home  and  watch  on  TV7 

A  woman  in  Leawood  and  a  man  in 
Spring  Hill  persuasively  voiced  their 
reasons  for  ending  the  blackouts. 

The  woman  wrote: 

I  can  never  go  to  the  games  as  I  am  handi- 
capped, but  I  love  the  Chiefs  and  want  to 
see  them  on  TV  and  not  Just  have  to  listen 
on  radio  to  home  games. 

The  man  wrote: 

I  am  a  disabled  veteran  of  World  War  n. 
My  television  Is  all  the  recreation  I  have. 

So,  Mr.  President,  after  receiving  this 
response  and  considering  the  different 
sides  of  the  issues,  I  feel  the  monetary 
interests  of  a  few  axe  far  outweighed  by 
the  general  public's  Interest  in  having 
a  trial  run  at  ending  the  blackouts. 

A   GOOD  XXPZBIICXMT 

After  a  year's  experience  with  locally 
televised  games  the  NFL  and  the  parking 
and  concessions  interests  can  show 
what — if  any — adverse  effects  this  ex- 
periment has  had.  Perhaps  it  will  prove 
to  be  unacceptably  damaging.  Perhaps 
the  sell-out  rule  will  require  adjustment. 
There  may  be  entirely  unforseen  results. 
But  this  is  an  experiment  which  is  worth 
trying,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  begun 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  so  local  fans 
in  Kansas  City,  Washington,  Dallas  and 
all  the  other  NPL  home  areas  can  see 
their  teams  in  action  at  home  during  the 
1973  season. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  bUl 
before  us,  eis  amended  by  the  Senator 
from  Wsishington  to  require  sellouts  72 
hours  in  advance  of  game  time,  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment. It  is  one  which  I  support  and  one 
which  I  think  most  every  Memlier  of  the 
Senate  will  support. 

AMENDMENT   NO.  446 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  446  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "forty-eight"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "seventy-two". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  simply  provide  that  a 
game  would  have  to  be  sold  out  72  hours 
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in  advance  before  the  local  television 
blackout  would  have  to  be  lifted.  The 
bill,  S.  1841,  now  has  a  48-hour  require- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  adds 
1  day  to  that  requirement.  If  the  game 
were  scheduled  to  begin  at  2  o'clock  on 
a  Sunday  siftemoon,  for  example,  it 
would  have  to  be  sold  out  by  2  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  Thursday  before  the 
local  television  blackout  would  have  to 
be  lifted. 

The  added  day's  notice,  I  believe,  Is  In 
the  interest  of  the  fans  and  the  broad- 
cast stations  because  it  will  enable  them 
to  do  their  necessary  plaxming. 

Many  games  are  sold  out  weeks  and 
months  in  advance  of  their  playing  dates. 
In  those  cases  it  really  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  time  period  is  48  or  72 
hours.  The  television  stations  have  ade- 
quate time  in  which  to  rearrange  their 
programing  schedules,  notify  the  various 
sponsors,  and  arrange  for  the  necessary 
publicity. 

Simllarily,  those  fans  who  wish  to  view 
these  games  can  arrange  their  personal 
schedules  to  coincide  with  the  telecasts. 

But  there  are  many  other  games  which 
are  not  sold  out  this  far  in  advance. 
In  many  instances,  tickets  are  put  on 
sale  the  Monday  morning  preceding  a 
Sunday  game. 

If  the  game  is  going  to  be  a  sellout, 
those  tickets  are  usually  gone  shortly 
after  being  offered  to  the  public. 

Where  that  is  the  case,  of  course, 
neither  the  television  stations  nor  the 
fans  have  a  long  leadtime  in  which  to 
make  their  necessary  arrangements. 

My  amendment  is  Intended  to  give 
them  at  least  24  more  hours  to  plan. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
during  the  lengthy  deliberations  on  this 
legislation,  everyone  agreed  there  was  no 
magic  in  the  48-hour  requirement,  and 
that  72  hours  would  be  just  as  acceptable. 

This  being  the  case,  and  in  view  of  the 
obvious  benefit  to  the  fans  and  the  tele- 
visicm  stations  I  ask  the  Senate  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  this 
amendment  merely  changes  the  48  hours 
to  72  hours.  There  are  many  good  rea- 
sons for  that.  It  has  been  discussed  here 
by  those  discussing  the  bill  itself,  and  I 
have  discussed  it  at  some  length  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
other  Senators.  The  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  also  discussed  the  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  have  discussed  the  matter. 
There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the 
48  hours,  any  more  than  the  72  hours. 
This  is  another  step  in  the  amenability 
of  the  committee  to  be  fair.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  feels  the  same  way  as  I  do, 
and.  without  further  ado,  I  think  we 
should  vote  on  this  amendment  now. 

Mr.  COOK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  add  one  thing  to  this  debate.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  feeling  about 
the  1-year  limitation  in  the  bill.  I  read 
this  morning  that  the  House  might  be 
considering  permanent  legislation.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  will  or  not,  but  I 


want  the  record  to  show  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned.  I  do  hope 
they  will  agree  to  this  1-year  experiment 
smd  see  how  it  turns  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  that 
the  1-year  experimental  period  was  my 
idea.  It  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  will  do  the  same  thing 
as  we  did.  There  are  certain  imponder- 
ables that  must  be  determined  here.  We 
should  be  fair  about  it. 

I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  in  here  to 
castigate  the  National  Football  League. 

I  also  repeat,  this  means  a  lot  to  a 
great  many  people.  The  football  people 
have  a  private  interest  in  this  matter  and 
we  have  a  pubUc  interest.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  experiment  and  find  out  who  is 
right  or  who  Is  wrong.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  doing  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAcmrsoN)  No.  446. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  want- 
ed to  ask  me  a  few  questions  and  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorvun  until  he 
comes  into  the  Chamber^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative 
clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yielding  to  me.  I  want  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  in  regard  to 
provisions  of  the  bill  whicdi  I  think  can 
be  straightened  out  in  colloquy  rather 
than  by  amendment. 

I  assume  that  it  is  tacitly  understood 
that  the  team  owners  are  going  to  act  in 
good  faith;  that,  when  they  say  a  game 
is  going  to  be  sold  out.  they  will  not  be 
holding  back  tickets  which  could  be  used 
as  a  gimmick  by  their  saying.  "We  still 
have  tickets  available  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  of  72  hours.*"  So  there  is 
really  no  need  to  say  that  tickets  have  to 
be  offered  dmlng  that  period  of  time. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  I  re- 
peat: This  will  be  a  boon  to  the  teams 
themselves.  Take  Washington.  If  one 
lives  in  Washington,  and  all  the  tickets 
have  been  sold,  there  can  be  no  black- 
out: thsit  will  open  up  this  area  to  TV. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  does 
raise  the  question  that  certain  radio  sta- 
tions do  broadcast.  Whether  they  would 
want  to  broadcast  when  the  game  can  be 
seen  on  the  screen  is  unknown.  That  is 
why  we  provided  an  experimental  period 
of  1  year.  I  think  that  question  is  going 


to  have  to  be  resolved.  I  would  say  to  my 
dear  friend  from  Maine  that.  Insofar  as 
a  subterfuge  is  concerned,  I  doubt  very 
much  that  that  would  take  place. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  so  that  he  can 
get  a  good  idea  of  what  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, that  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  not  only  has  there  been  no  origina- 
tion of  a  game  from  New  York  City  on 
a  Monday  night  becaiise  the  entire  area 
would  be  blacked  out,  and  there  would 
be  such  a  drain  to  have  the  area  blacked 
out. 

I  notice  there  was  one  game  from  Los 
Angeles — Washington  at  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  the  first  in  Los  Angeles,  and  over 
80,000  were  present.  If  they  were  to  use 
that  as  a  subterfuge,  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  loss  of  revenue  to  them,  be- 
cause this  constitutes  a  new  source  of 
revenue. 

So  far  as  home  games  are  concerned,  I 
sun  in  favor  of  the  72  hours.  In  retrospect, 
rather  than  48.  because  at  least  In  72 
hours  they  can  make  proper  negotia- 
tions for  televising. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Those  agreements  are 
made  at  the  time  the  original  contracts 
are  made.  That  would  be  a  part  of  the 
original  agreement. 

To  answer  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  any  agreement.  If  we 
get  testimony  within  72  hours — that  is, 
before  72  hours  are  up — that  someone 
wanted  to  buy  a  ticket  and  could  not  buy 
one.  I  think  they  are  bound  to  lose.  If 
the  team  had  tickets  before  the  72  hours, 
and  that  information  came  to  us,  I  think 
they  would  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  only  other  ques- 
tion I  have  refers  to  home  games.  I  as- 
sume that  "home  games"  is  used  in  its 
broadest  aspect.  If  a  game  were  in  Bos- 
ton, or  wherever  it  might  be,  and  there 
was  really  no  home  team  involved,  could 
they  blackout  the  Boston  area? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  Is  no  question 
they  could  do  that  In  playoff  games,  or 
where  two  teams  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  One  team  might  be 
from  Boston  and  the  other  from  Balti- 
more, and  they  might  play  off  the  game 
in  Philadelphia;  or  take  the  champion- 
ship game — the  Super  Bowl  game. 

We  have  talked  to  Mr.  Rozelle,  and  he 
has  assured  us  that  so  far  as  champion- 
ship games  are  concerned,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  blacked  out. 
That  is  scnnethlng  to  be  watched,  but 
I  want  to  accept  their  word  on  this. 

I  think  we  should  do  this  in  more  or 
less  a  friendly  way,  in  an  amicable  way. 
I  would  hope  the  bill  would  remain  ex- 
actly as  it  is.  with  the  understanding, 
with  respect  to  the  issue  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  that  on  their  word,  they  would 
open  Up  to  the  public  the  Super  Bowl 
games  if  they  are  sold  out. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes.  And  if  some- 
thing happens  to  the  contrary,  then  we 
can  change  it  next  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  can  change  it  at 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  answering  my  questions. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  is  about  to  pass  S.  1841. 
a  bill  relating  to  the  broadcasting  of 
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home  games  of  certain  professional  ath- 
letic teams.  In  short,  this  measure  would 
prohibit  the  "blacking  out"  of  any  home 
game  when  tickets  for  admission  are  no 
longer  available  lor  purchase  by  the  gen- 
eral public  48  hours  before  game  time.  I 
agree  with  National  Football  League 
Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  when  he 
says: 

If  the  public  becomes  accuBtomed  to  re- 
ceiving without  charge  the  same  product 
which  It  Is  being  asked  to  buy,  there  wUl 
Inevitably  be  a  steady  erosion  of  ticket-buy- 
ing Interest.  Ultimately,  ticket-buying  habits 
and  actual  game  attendance  will  be  signifi- 
cantly affected — ^to  the  benefit  of  no  one. 

S.  1841,  fortunately,  would  be  in  effect 
for  only  1  year.  At  the  end  of  this  trial 
period,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  take  a  serious  look  at  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  on  professional  football 
and  will  determine  that  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  clubs  or  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  receipt  of  two 
communications,  from  each  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's professional  football  teams,  in 
which  the  club's  reasons  for  opposition 
to  S.  1841  are  more  fully  explained.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  PHn^DELPHiA  Eagles, 
PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  July  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Hitch  Scott, 
VS.  Senate.  I 

Washington,  DC.        ' 

Dear  Senatok  Scott:  It  is  vital  to  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  and  professional  foot- 
ball In  general,  that  the  bUl  that  would  re- 
quire all  major  professional  team  sports  to 
televise  home  games  locally  if  sold  out  within 
48  hours  of  their  playing — Not  be  passed! 

I  will  try  to  be  brief  In  my  explanation  of 
their  Importance : 

1.  In  a  cold  weather  city  such  as  Phila- 
delphia It  Is  conceivable  that  on  bcul  days 
we  have  very  few  people  who  attend  the 
games  and  turn  a  great  sport  Into  a  studio 
show. 

2.  The  concession  revenues  and  the  park- 
ing revenues  play  a  major  factor  In  the  City 
deriving  Its  income  to  support  Veterans 
Stadium. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  "no  shows"  will  dra- 
matically affect  this  vitally  needed  money  for 
the  City. 

4.  At  present.  NFL  cities  now  average  74 
telecasts  of  our  games  each  season  and  the 
addition  would  cause  a  serious  problem  of 
over-exposure. 

5.  I  personally  would  rather  see  no  games 
televised  and  forego  the  revenue,  which  Is 
considerable,  than  to  see  us  legislated  out  of 
business. 

I  would  personally  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  as  to  your  views  and  hope  that  In  this 
brief  note  I  have  acquainted  you  with  the 
pertinent  facts. 

I  am  available   for  personal   conversation 
at  your  convenience  and  consider  this  the 
most  serious   problem   that  has  ever   con- 
fronted professional  football. 
May  I  please  hear  from  you. 
Smcerely, 

Leonako  H.  Tobe. 

President. 

PrnsBTTRCH.  Pa.,  Jttlt  31, 1973. 
Senator    Httgh    Scott. 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 

1972  was  truly  a  magnificent  year  for  the 
Steelers.  As  you  know  there  were  many  bleak 
periods  during  our  40-year  history.  We  have 
finally  excited  everyone  to  cheer  for  the 
Steelers.  All  home  games  will  probably  sell 
out. 


In  distributing  our  football  tickets,  every 
effort  was  made  to  exclusively  allot  them  to 
as  many  fans  as  possible. 

History  shows  xis  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  weather  turns  cold,  attendance 
drops  drastically.  If  home  games  are  to  be 
televljsed  locally  this  situation  will  repeat  be- 
cause the  demand  for  tickets,  which  U 
needed  for  a  season's  sale,  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  This  would  change  the  game  as 
we  know  it.  It  would  change  the  economic 
picture  of  the  team,  the  stadium,  and  the 
entire  operation.  Tou  have  heard  many  of 
these  problems  before.  For  more  details,  I 
have  sent,  under  separate  cover,  the  National 
Football  League  question  and  answer  pam- 
phlet. If  you  should  like  additional  Informa- 
tion on  the  Steelers  please  contact  me. 

Please  consider  these  facts  in  making  a 
negative  determination  of  Senate  bill  1841. 
Sincerely, 

Dakiel  M.  Roonet, 
Vice  President,  Pittsburgh  Steelers  Foot- 
ball Club. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
financial  Interests  relating  both  to  the 
broadcasting  and  professional  football 
businesses  owned  by  members  of  my 
family  or  held  for  me  by  trustees,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  should  properly  vote  on 
S.  1841 ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  will  record 
my  vote  as  "present." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
I  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hxtddleston)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abotjrezk)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  idso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  would  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  76. 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[No.  379  Leg.] 

YEAS— 76 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Muskie 

Allen 

Ful  bright 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Orlffln 

Packwood 

Beall 

Oumey 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pro  xm  ire 

Brooke 

Helms 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Va. 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McClellan 

Symliigton 

Cotton 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McOovem 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Dole 

Metcalf 

WUliams 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 
NAYS— 6 

Bennett 

HoUlngs 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McClure 

Talmadge 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"     1 

Taft 

NOT  VOTIN<3— 17 

Abourezk 

Pong 

Johnston 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Long 

Brock 

HaskeU 

Moss 

Case 

Hatfield 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Huddleston 

Tunney 

So  the  bill  (S.  1841)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1841 
An  act  to  amend  the  Conmiunlcations  Act 
of  1934  for  one  year  with  respect  to  certain 
agreements  relating  to  the  broadcasting  of 
home  games  of  certain  professional  ath- 
letic teams 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  provision,  no  television  broadcast  li- 
censee, network  television  broadcast  orga- 
nization, or  cable  television  system  shall  per- 
form or  otherwise  carry  out  a  contract,  ar- 
rangement, or  other  understanding,  express 
or  Indued,  under  which  such  station,  net- 
work, or  system  is  prevented  from  broadcast- 
ing or  carrying  the  home  games  of  any  pro- 
fessional football,  baseball,  basketball,  or 
hockey  team  when  tickets  for  admission  to 
such  game  are  no  longer  available  for  pur- 
chase by  the  general  public  seventy-two 
hours  or  more  before  the  scheduled  begin- 
ning time  of  such  game." 

Sb|.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall \terminate  after  one  year  following  its 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  bill  was  stated  by  title,  as  follows: 
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A  bill  (S.  6)  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
ADOPTION  OF  HUD  AND  PAR 
VALUE    CONFERENCE    REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  the  HUD  conference  report 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  0.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Par  Value  conference  re- 
port at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  one 
show  of  seconds,  the  yeas  and  nays  may 
be  ordered  on  final  adoption  of  both  con- 
ference reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  both  conference  re- 
ports. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Z  thank  all  Senators. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  NOMINATION 
OF  RUSSELL  TRAIN  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Russell  Train  occur  on  Mcoiday 
next  at  the  hour  of  2  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    YEAS    AND   NAYS    ON 
NOMINATION  OF  RUSSELL  TRAIN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PresldMit. 
tis  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Russell  Train. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Russell  Train. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
NOMINATION  OF  ALVIN  J.  ARNETT 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask,  as  in  executive  session,  that  on 


Monday  next,  upon  disposition  of  the 
nomination  of  Russell  E.  Train,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration,  in 
executive  session,  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Alvin  J.  Amett,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1^  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MARCH 
ON  WASHINGTON  FOR  JOBS  AND 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commemorate 
an  historic  event  in  our  Nation's  strug- 
gle toward  guaranteeing  Justice  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all  American  citi- 
zens. 

Ten  years  ago — on  August  28,  1963 — 
some  200.000  Americans  of  every  race  and 
color  came  to  Washington  to  peacefully 
demonstrate  their  support  for  progress 
in  civil  rights.  It  was  a  momentous  ex- 
pression of  support  for  human  rights, 
equality  under  the  law.  opportunity,  and 
brotherhood. 

One  is  strongly  impressed,  from  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  March  on  Wash- 
ington for  Jobs  and  Freedom,  by  the 
way  that  apprehension  In  Washington 
over  this  first  major  assembly  in  many 
years  was  replaced  In  the  public  mind 
by  a  deep  awareness  of  its  solemnity  and 
dignity,  and  the  calm  but  firm  commit- 
ment of  the  participants.  As  they  walked 
quietly  from  the  Washington  Monument 
toward  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  their  mood 
was  relaxed  but  deeply  serious.  Having 
come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  on  more 
than  1.500  buses,  40  trains,  many  crowded 
airplanes — ^indeed,  on  foot  as  well  as  on 
almost  every  type  of  conveyance — this 
assemblage  of  black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor  will  probably  be  marked  in  history 
as  one  of  the  great  democratic  expres- 
sions of  the  20th  century. 

I  was  privileged  to  march  in  that  dem- 
onstration. There  were  many  people 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota  who  came 
here,  and  together  we  walked  from  the 
Washington  Monument  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  I  was  privileged  to  be  there 
during  all  of  those  magnificent  cere- 
monies. 

President  Kennedy  iierhaps  best  siun- 
marlzed  the  profoimd  Impression  made 
upon  the  American  conscience  by  the 
March  on  Washington,  whm  he  com- 
mented: 

One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
deep  fervor  and  the  quiet  dignity  that  char- 
acterize the  thousands  who  have  gathered  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  from  across  the  country 
to  demonstrate  their  faith  and  confidence  In 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  .  .  .  The 
cause  of  20  million  Negroes  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  program  conducted  so  appro- 
priately before  the  Nation's  shrine  to  the 
Oreat  Emancipator,  but  even  more  significant 
Is  the  contribution  to  aU  mankind. 

By  prior  arrangement,  leaders  of  the 
march  had  gone  to  Capitol  Hill  in  the 
morning  for  conversations  with  congres- 
sional leaders,  later  described  as  cour- 
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teous  and  cordial,  about  pending  clvU 
rights  legislation.  It  was  reported  that 
few  if  any  votes  aa  this  legislation  were 
immediately  changed  by  these  conversa- 
tions, or  by  the  subsequent  image  caught 
by  the  Reflecting  Pool  of  throngs  of  peo- 
ple listening  Intently  to  speeches  and 
songs  of  "Freedom,  Now." 

But  I  can  personally  attest  to  the  im- 
pact upon  some  75  legislators  when  we 
came  from  the  HIU  by  bus  and  felt  that 
rhythmic  chant  sweep  over  us:  "Pass  the 
bill,  pass  the  bill." 

Ilie  focus  of  public  opinion,  the  man- 
date of  human  conscience,  for  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  were 
clearly  established  on  that  clear,  hot  Au- 
gust day  10  years  ago.  It  would  become 
a  vitally  important  work  to  which  long, 
strenuous  hoiu«  would  be  given  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Kuchel  and  myself  and  so 
many  others,  including  Senators  Mans- 
nxLD,  Hart.  Magnuson,  Pastors.  Scott. 
Javits.  Case,  and  Aucen — all  of  whom 
helped  with  floor  management  during 
Senate  debate — as  well  as  some  22  cur- 
rent Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
Eunong  the  original  cosponsors  of  this 
historic  legislation,  smd  great  men  who 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Including  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas. 

Might  I  also  add  that  the  former  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  late 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois,  was 
in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  was  a  special  Joy  on 
my  part,  as  the  floor  manager  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  have  Senator 
Dirksen's  close  and  active  support  as  well 
as  his  invaluable  cotmsel,  during  the  long 
hours  of  Senate  debate. 

But  it  was  also  clear  to  me  that  mem- 
orable day  of  the  march  that  the  op- 
portunity should  be  seized  for  direct 
communication  between  the  administra- 
tion and  leaders  of  this  march  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  affirming  by  law 
the  rights  of  all  Americans: 

The  right  to  vote; 

The  right  to  use  public  accommoda- 
tions and  public  facilities  without  being 
set  apart; 

The  right  to  see  all  children  have  an 
equal  chance  to  obtain  a  good  education 
in  our  public  schools ; 

The  right  to  participate  In  and  derive 
the  benefits  from  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance; 

The  right  to  know  genuine  equal  op- 
portunity in  getting  and  advancing  in  a 
Job;  and 

The  right  to  know  that  these  rights 
would  be  protected  In  the  fair  and  effec- 
tive administration  of  justice. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  brought 
together  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Walter 
Reuther.  Roy  Wilkins,  Whitnev  M. 
Young.  Jr.,  and  the  Reverend  Eugene 
Carson  Blake.  Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz,  and 
Mathew  Ahmann — spokesmen  for  the 
three  major  faiths,  and  Flovd  McKissick 
of  CORE  and  John  Lewis  of  SNCC  in  a 
meeting  with  the  President  In  the  White 
House  foUowini?  the  program  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Among  other  leaders 
present  was  Clarence  Mitchell,  one  of  the 
most  effective  spokesmen  in  the  cause  of 
civil  rights. 

These  leaders  represented  some  10  na- 
tional  organizations  which  had   made 
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such  an  Intensive  effort,  coordinated  by 
Philip  Randolph  and  Bayard  Rustln.  to 
arrange  this  dramatic  demonstration 
seen  across  the  oceans  through  Telstar 
and  reported  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

These  gentlemen  met  the  President  in 
the  Oval  Office,  joined  by  Vice  President 
Johnson,  Secretar>  of  Labor  W.  WiUard 
Wirtz,  and  Burke  Marshall,  then  head 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department.  During  a  subsequent  75- 
miiiute  meeting  with  the  President  in  the 
Cabinet  Room,  they  expressed  their  firm 
determination  to  see  strong  civU  rights 
legislation  enacted  into  law. 

For  some,  the  memory  of  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  is  the  quiet,  simple 
song  that  said  it  all:  "We  Shall  Over- 
come." 

For  others,  there  is  engraved  on  heart 
and  mind  the  plea  of  Martin  Luther  King 
to  "let  freedom  ring"  across  tliis  land  and 
to  shsu'e  his  dream  for  America : 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation 
will  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of 
Its  creed  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  aU  men  are  created  equal."  .  .  . 
I  have  a  dream  that  my  fo\ir  little  children 
will  one  day  live  In  a  nation  where  they 
will  not  be  judged  by  the  color  of  their 
skm.  but  by  the  content  of  their  character. 

Dr.  King  spoke  of  hewing  out  of  the 
mountain  of  despair  this  stone  of  hope. 
However,  Mr.  President,  for  all  the  prog- 
ress that  has  since  been  made,  that 
mountain  has  yet  to  be  surmoimted  for 
millions  of  Americans  who  still  experi- 
ence the  reality  of  discrimination  based 
on  race  and  color. 

For  too  many  nonwhlte  famlUes,  the 
stone  of  hope  continues  to  crumble  as 
they  witness  a  sustained  income  gap  in 
comparison  to  white  families.  For  too 
many  black.  Indian,  and  Spanish-sur- 
name youth,  educational  attainment  Is 
seen  as  sec(Hidary  to  the  color  of  (me's 
skin  In  qualifying  for  employment  and 
advancement  or  earning  equal  wages 
with  their  white  coimterparts.  And,  while 
white  poverty  has  declined  sharply,  black 
poverty  is  increasing. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
part  of  an  administration  that  launched 
major  programs  across  the  Nation  to 
carry  out  a  firm  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  black  equality.  I  urge  the  present  ad- 
ministration now  to  reassert  this  com- 
mitment, which  Is  so  vital  to  restoring 
hope  among  millions  of  American 
citizens. 

Let  us  rightly  commemorate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  March  on  Washington 
for  Jobs  and  Freedom  by  Insisting  that 
this  Government  shall  be  of,  by,  tmd  for 
all  the  people. 

Let  us  remember  those  profound 
words  of  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  that 
we  shall  be  one  Nation  under  God,  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
That  is  the  hope  of  all  American  people. 

Let  us  now  fulfill  the  mandate  of  that 
historic  occasion — a  mandate  for  Justice, 
for  equal  opportunity,  and  for  binding  us 
together  as  cme  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absoice 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CLARK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond) 
the  able  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  REC<X>NITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  ON  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  10 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taucaogk) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK 
NOON  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tomorrow, 
if  stand  In  adjournment  imtll  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR THURMOND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  and  prior  to 
the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THtTRMOND)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmowd) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  then  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  after  which  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routme  morning 
business  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  8825.  the  HUD  appropriations, 
under  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  with 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  already  ordered;  after 
which  the  Senate  will  then  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  6912,  the  par- 
value  modification,  under  a  time  limita- 
tion of  20  minutes,  with  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  already  ordered  <m  final  disposition 
of  that  conference  report. 

The  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  urbcm  mass  transit  blU,  S.  386, 
under  a  time  limitation,  with  yea-and- 
nay  votes  expected  to  occur  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  on  final  i>assage  to- 
morrow. 

Thus,  In  summation,  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  several  yea-and-nay  votes 
tomorrow. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  It  will  go  over  until  Mon- 
day next,  September  10,  1973.  and  will 
convene  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Then,  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, In  executive  session,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Russell 
E.  Train  to  be  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

On  disposition  of  the  nomination  of 
Russell  E.  Train,  the  Senate  will  then 
take  up.  In  executive  session,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Alvin  Amett  to  be  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
under  a  time  limitation  of  1 V2  hours.  The 
yeas  and  nays,  although  not  yet  ordered, 
will  occur  on  that  nomination. 

So  it  is  sissured  that  there  will  be  at 
least  two  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday 
next,  the  first  one  to  occur  at  2  p.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjoununent  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:06  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Friday.  September  7,  1973.  at 
10  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 
visible.— Hebrews  11:  27. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  pray  that  our 
recess  may  have  renewed  us  in  body  and 
in  spirit  giving  us  added  strength  and 
increased  stamina  for  the  duties  that 
now  demand  our  attention. 

Help  us  to  do  our  work  worthily  and 
willingly  that  the  results  of  our  labor 
may  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
coimtry. 

Teach  us  the  lesson  that  the  past  is 
past  and  may  we  learn  from  it:  that  the 
present  is  present  and  may  we  live  and 
\abor  in  it  to  make  tills  day  and  the  days 
to  come  a  vision  of  hope,  a  dream  of  hap- 
piness, and  a  realization  of  peace  for  our 
people  and  for  all  mankind. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 

Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  9690.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  certain  Independent  agencies,  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9590)  entlUed  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasiiry 
Department,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  Agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  McClkllan, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  McGke,  Mr.  Beluion,  Mr. 
YouMG,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1081)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  where  the  use  of  such 
rights-of-way  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  applicant  for  the 
right-of-way  demonstrates  the  financial 
and  technical  capability  to  use  the  right- 
of-way  in  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  environment,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Johnston, 


Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  V.  GARY 

(Mr.  SATTERPIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  report  the  death 
this  morning  of  former  Congressman 
J.  V.  Gary,  after  a  long  Illness.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  annoimce  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  tiiat  at  a  later  time  I  shall 
seek  a  special  order  for  appropriate 
remarks  in  his  memory. 


CAMBODIA  ACCOUNTINa 
(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extent  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day written  to  Defense  Secretary  Schles- 
Inger  requesting  that  he  furnish  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  with  a 
complete  accounting  of  expenditures  In 
connection  with  the  recently  disclosed 
bombing  missions  over  Cambodia. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary.  I  stated 
that^ 

The  Congress  and  the  American  taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  know  how  much  was  spent 
to  finance  aecret  bombing  raids  and  from 
what  part,  or  other  allocated  funds  of  the 
budget  these  funds  were  diverted.  The  right 
of  the  Legislative  branch — and  particularly 
the  Appropriations  Committee — to  have  ac- 
cess to  this  Information  and  a  complete  ac- 
counting with  respect  to  the  Cambodia  air 
missions,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  secret  bombings.  I  have  been  a  critic 
of  U.S.  bombing  policies  throughout  South- 
east Asia  In  the  past,  but  this  Inquiry  Is 
limited  to  the  Impact  of  the  diversion  of  ap- 
propriated dollars  on  the  legislative  process 
in  appropriating  Defense  Department  ftmds 
In  the  future. 

I  am  advising  my  colleagues  of  this 
request  because  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  vote  Intelligently  on  defense  ap- 
propriation bills  without  knowing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  administration's  power  to 
divert  funds  from  authorized  to  unau- 
thorized purposes.  I  suspect  that  the 
amount  spent  on  the  secret  Cambodia 
bombing  raids — when  revealed — ^wlll 
prove  to  be  a  staggering  sum.  The  ad- 
ministration has  a  duty  to  Congress  and 
to  the  country  to  disclose  all  the  financial 
details  of  those  secret  bombing  missions. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day's roUcall  No.  435  I  am  recorded  as 
not  voting.  I  was  present  and  voted 
"aye"  for  H.R.  8920.  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  426,  I  am  recorded  as  having 
voted  "yes."  Although  I  may  have  pushed 
the  "yes"  button,  my  intention  was  to 
vote  "no"  as  I  had  announced  during  the 
debate  preceding  the  vote.  Assuming  the 
error  wsis  mine  and  not  the  electronic 
voting  machine's,  I  would  like  to  state  for 
the  record  that  I  was  and  am  opposed  to 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  518,  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  S.  1264. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  o«i  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 

the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  Ill)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  Sep- 
tember 8  of  each  year  as  "National  Can- 
cer Day,"  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Qerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 

resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
foUows: 

R.J.  Rxs.  Ill 

Whereas  there  Is  deep  concern  with  the 
gravity  and  dreadfulness  of  cancer  and  Its 
Increasing  death  toll;  and 

Whereas  there  must  be  considerable  work 
and  devotion  from  all  aspects  of  society 
toward  the  control  of  this  disease;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  common  concern  of  all 
of  our  citizens  to  create  a  new  base  for  a 
national  attack  on  cancer:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  September  8  as  "National  Can- 
cer Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMKITDHXNTS     OrPXRZD      BT      lot.     EOWAXOS 

OP  cAuroKirtA 

Mr.   EDWARDS   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edivabos  of 
Caltfomla:  On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  the 
words  "each  year". 

On  page  2.  line  2,  Immediately  following 
"September  8"  and  preceding  the  word  "as". 
Insert  ",  1973.". 

On  page  I,  strike  out  the  entire  preamble. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

•nie  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
September  8.  1973.  as  'National  Cancer 
Day.' " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TEACHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis* 
charged  from  fiirther  consideration  of 
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the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  677)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
28th  day  of  September  of  each  year  as 
Teacher's  Day,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEABkER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

HJ.  Res.  677 

Whereas  our  teachers  have  an  important 
responsibility  In  formulating  the  Ideals  and 
goals  among  our  young;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  country's  future  leaders  are 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  mental,  spiritual, 
and  leadership  qualities  of  our  teachers:  and 

Whereas  our  teachers  have  had  many  fine 

educational  achievements;  and 

Whereas  many  years  of  exacting  training  Is 
pecessary  for  our  teachers  to  prepare  for  their 
profession;  and 

Whereas  our  teachers  have  created  a  geater 

understanding  between  our  young  people  and 
the  other  members  of  our  society,  thus  help- 
ing to  bridge  the  generation  gap :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  28th  day  of 
September  of  each  year  as  "Teacher's  Day" 
and  caUmg  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


AMENDMXNTS    OITBltBO    BT    MS. 
CALirORKIA 


EDWAaOS    OF 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ofTer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Eowakob  of 
California:  On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the 
words  "of  each  year"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■1973". 

On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  the  entire 
preamble. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
brief,  but  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  resolution  which  will 
be  voted  on  shortly,  to  designate  Septem- 
ber 28  as  Teacher's  Day. 

Although  this  resolution  was  initiated 
by  several  groups  in  my  congressional 
district  in  California,  its  significance  ex- 
tends quite  naturally  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  indeed  throughout  the 
world.  Wherever  and  whenever  knowl- 
edge and  skills  are  passed  along  to  other 
people,  there  is  a  teacher  whose  dedica- 
tion and  inspiration  are  vital  components 
of  the  learning  process. 

Teachers,  whose  efforts  will  mold  the 
character  that  will  determine  the  future 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world,  deserve  the 
recognition  given  them  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  677. 1  urge  prompt  passage  of 
this  measure. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  28th  day  of  September.  1973,  as 
Teacher's  Day." 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOHNNY  HORIZON  '76  CLEAN  UP 
AMERICA  MONTH 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis-< 
charged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  695)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  of  September  15,  1973  through 
October  15,  1973,  "Johnny  Horizon  '76 
Clean  Up  America  Month,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  695 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemblcKl,  That  the 
President  Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  pe- 
riod of  September  16,  1973,  through  October 
15,  1973,  as  "Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up 

America  Month",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  period 
with  appropriate  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  tlie  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  wliich  to  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
three  joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  607,  LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POI- 
SONING PREVEN-nON  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  607) 
to  amend  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses with  a  House  amendment  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman  and  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Messrs.  Ashley,  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Stephens,  St.  Germain,  Gonzalez, 
Hanna,  Widnall,  Brown  of  Michigan,  J. 
William  Stanton  and  Blackbttrn,  Mrs. 
Heckler    of    Massachusetts,    and    Mr. 

ROUSSELOT. 


CONGRESSIONAL   ACTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  inclu<le  extraneous  matter.)   • 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  in  his  press  conference 
alleged  that  the  Congress  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  budget  busting  in  the  range  of  $6 
bilUon. 

He  stated  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  very  disconcerting  to  note  that  al- 
ready before  the  Congress  are  spending  pro- 
posals which  if  enacted  would  bust  tbs 
budget  to  the  tune  of  at  least  $6  billion. 

The  figure  cited  by  the  President  is 
somewhat  confusing  and  difficult  to  iden- 
tify with  certainty.  A  few  preliminary 
comments  are  in  order  at  this  time. 

It  must  be  agreed  tliat  if  present  trends 
continue,  the  Congress  will  be  above  the 
President's  budget  by  the  time  our  work 
is  completed. 

Thus  far,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  which  is  $1.8  biUion  in  1974 
outlays  above  the  President's  budget.  In 

addition,  one  body  or  the  other  has 

passed  legislation  which  is  an  additional 

$2  billion  above  the  budget.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  higher  figure  in  cases 
Where  spending  bills  have  passed  both 

bodies.  It  also  appears  that  the  Congress 
will  not  take  action  on  $800  million  in 
certain  reductions  which  the  President 
proposed  in  his  budget.  This  is  a  total  of 
some  $4.6  billion  above  the  President's 
budget.  Of  course,  many  significant 
measures  are  as  yet  Incomplete  which 
wiU  materially  affect  the  final  Impact  of 
further  congressional  actions. 

Speaking  only  of  appropriations — and 
I  do  not  include  funds  mandated  for  ex- 
penditure in  nonappropriation  meas- 
ures— ^l  am  hopeful  that  when  the  Con- 
gress ccwnpletes  its  work  on  all  appropri- 
ation bills  for  the  session  we  will  be  below 
the  President's  budget  in  new  budget  au- 
thority. In  order  to  achieve  this,  we  wiU 
have  to  recommend  significant  reduc- 
tions in  bills  not  yet  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  we  will  have 
to  hold  the  line  in  conferences  with  the 
Senate  on  bills  which  have  passed  the 
House. 

It  is  clear  that  to  hold  the  appropri- 
ation bills  below  the  budget  will  be  futile 
if  backdoor  and  mandatory  spending 
measurezi  continue  to  exceed  the  budget. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  prac- 
tice fiscal  restraint  in  connection  with 
all  such  bills,  not  just  those  which  are 
handled  through  the  traditional  appro- 
priations process. 

At  a  later  time  I  shall  provide  more 
specific  information  as  to  the  actions  of 
Congress  on  the  President's  outlays 
budget  and  the  new  obligational  author- 
ity budget. 


NEW  SPIRIT  OP  COOPERATION  BE- 
TWEEN EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BRANCHES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Nixon,  in  a  very  informative 
press  conference,  stressed  the  importance 
of  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  in 
the  coming  weeks  on  matters  of  great  In- 
terest to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  majority  leader  of  this  body  has 
sounded  a  similar  note, 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  initi- 
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ative  and  for  his  effort  to  redefine  some 
of  the  priorities  he  feels  must  be  dealt 
with  before  the  end  of  this  congressional 
session. 

Certainly  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server of  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  expect  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  view  every  issue  in  the  same 
light,  or  to  resolve  every  controversy  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  each. 

However,  as  Mr.  Nixon  has  indicated, 
there  is  room  for — indeed,  there  is  a 
great  need  for — a  greater  measure  of 
cooi}eration  between  the  two  branches  of 
Government  than  we  have  seen  recently. 
This  is  especiaUy  true  in  those  areas 
which  he  termed  "bipartisan  concerns." 

I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body, 
having  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
gage  the  feelings  of  their  constituents 
back  home,  can  Eigree  with  the  President 
that  rampaging  prices,  accompanied  by 

severe  shortages  of  vital  products,  con- 
stitute our  most  immediate  doznestlc 
problezxi. 

I  mni  ic  mmri!  «iiim 

;«terda;  vu  mmni<i.  ind  I  am 

boi^eful    that    ttxe    cooF>ex-ation    tie    ceLUe<l 

for  can  be  achieved  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
6912,  PAR  VALUE  MODIFICATION 
ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iHH. 
6912)  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modifica- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  31, 
1973.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dL'pensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  6912  provides  for  the  ofQcial  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  as  requested  by  the 
President  early  this  year. 

This   conference    report    reflects    the 

ixisitlon  of  the  House  on  every  major 
point  or  dilTerence.  The  House  blU  pro- 

viofti  8  ugditionAi  ^mmmi  m  nm 

Ql  Q]e  dollar  m  Uie  Senate  m  proYlded 

£k    new    definition    stating    ttie    dollar    ixi 

terms  of  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  House  lan- 
guage. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  section  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In- 
ternatiotial  monetary  reform  should  be 
expedited,  urging  the  President  to  take 
steps  to  expedite  discussions  leading  to 
monetary  reform.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  langiiase  to  this  effect  and  the 
Senate  conferees  accepted  the  House 
language. 


On  the  question  of  unrestricted  pri- 
vate ownership  of  gold,  the  House  bill 
contained  a  provision  lifting  restrictions 
on  private  ownership  of  gold  at  a  date 
to  be  determined  by  the  President,  spe- 
cifically when  the  President  finds  and 
reports  to  Congress  that  elimination  of 
restrictions  on  private  gold  ownership 
will  not  adversely  aSect  the  monettu7 
position  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  accepted  this  language. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amend- 
ment limiting  Executive  impoundments 
of  appropriated  fimds,  but  the  House  bill 
contained  no  language  on  this  Issue.  The 
Senate  receded  and  the  conference  bill 
contains  no  language  on  the  impound- 
ment issue.  We  maintained  that  House 
legislation  on  this  specific  subject  was 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  addressing 
this  issue  and  I  am  glad  to  advise  my 
colleagues  that  the  Senate  did  accept 
our  argument.  The  Senate  bUl  also  pro- 

vided  a.  celllner  on  fiscal  year  1974  e^c- 
I>erkclit.ixres  and  tirke  Senate  a^reecl  to  de— 

ICK  m  BIOIiOD  in  tt  Mum 
m 

Ttie  Senate  bUl  aJso  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  regula- 
tions that  would  compel  multinational 

corporations  to  submit  detailed  reports 

of  foreign  currency  transactions.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
and  the  conferees  accepted  a  substitute 

proposed  by  the  House  which  requires 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  supple- 
ment existing  reports  on  foreign  cur- 
rency  transactions.   This   substitute  has 

the  full  support  of  the  administration. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  carried  an 
amendment    prohibiting    assistance    to 

North  Vietnam  which  was  not  included 
In  the  House  bill.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  drop  this  provision  since  both  sides 
felt  this  issue  could  be  more  appropri- 
ately addressed  in  other  legislation.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  conferees  approve  in 
any  way  providing  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
but  merely  that  legislation  on  this  ques- 
tion should  be  addressed  in  more  appro- 
priate legislative  vehicles. 

In  short,  the  conferees  were  faced  with 
seven  issues  and  on  these  the  Senate  re- 
ceded on  all  but  one,  and  in  that  case  a 
substitute  we  proposed  was  accepted.  Al- 
together then,  this  conference  fully  re- 
flects the  position  of  the  House  and  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Spe^iker,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  in  the  pa-.t  several 
months  has  met  at  least  eight  or  10  times 

in    conference    with    the    Senate.    I    am 
pleaded    to    report    back    to    the    ^dembers 

(raeuiTEiii/c  mn  m  onAimiaii  oi  our 

committee  wiUi  regard  W  the  outcome  Ql 

this  specific   conference  on  II.R.   6912. 

The  conferees,  as  the  chairman  stated, 
report  back  primarily  the  House-passed 
version  of  this  legislation.  We  did  have 
a  time  in  conference  with  several  non- 
germane  items  which  we  were  forttmate 
in  not  Including  in  this  conference  re- 
port. 

I  personally  would  recommend  to  the 
House  passage  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
good  legislation.  It  is  necessary  legisla- 
tion. In  fact,  looking  down  the  road, 
probably  the  only  thing  we  can  say  here 
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is  that  we  have  been  delayed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  in  brmging  this 
back  to  the  House,  but  that  is  certainly 
not  any  fault  of  our  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  We  could  probably 
blame  the  other  body  for  a  Uttle  delay  in 
the  passage  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
Prenzii.)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  second 
the  statements  of  the  disttaguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  the  conference 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
tog  and  Currency  should  be  commended 
for  not  allowing  to  be  presented  in  this 
conference  report  the  three  totally  non- 
germane  amendments  which  the  Senate 
had  tacked  onto  our  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
biU  passed  the  House  late  in  May,  and 

tierc  it  is  Seftten^bej-  befox-e  -we  caxi  tox-ing 
a   conference    reE>ort   to    tt»e   ZIouse.    I   be- 

HfGWillOiraOlMllKPlll 

dMliBi  with  tht  e(h«F  Ms  on  Uieu 

conference  reports. 

I  recommend  tills  conference  report  to 
the  House. 

Mr.   J.   WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Oross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  authorizing  leg- 
islation is  finally  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  being  enacted. 

I  wonder  If  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  or  some 
member  knowledgeable  concerning  this 
legislation  can  put  some  kind  of  a  figure 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  or  authorized  to 
take  care  of  the  maintenance  of  the  value 
of  the  dollars  that  we  have  invested  in 
various  international  lending  and  finan- 
cial institutions  abroad? 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  absence  of  this 
legislation,  m  the  absence  of  any  au- 
thorization, how  much  money  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  or  authorized? 
How  many  billions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  several 
billion  dollars  are  mvolved. 

Mr.  OROSS.  How  many  bUllons? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Several  blUion  dollars. 
We  will  have  a  statement  as  to  how 
much  Is  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  have 

a.  statement  when? 

A«r.  PATMAN.  We  wlU  have  a  state- 

mnmmMmn. 

m  geniieman  Irom  Texas  (Mr.  Don- 

ZAifz)  will  assist  us  In  that. 

Mr.  OROSS.  It  is  not  going  to  be  very 
helpful    to   have   a   statement   sometime 

to  the  future  when  we  are  being  askPd 

in  the  House  today  to  approve  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  When  the  bm  origlnany 

was   up   for   consideration,   we  had  a 
statement  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  GROSS.  A  statement  of  what? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  When  we  had  a  discus- 
sion of  the  bill- 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  conference 
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report,  and  when  the  bill  was  passed,  we 
had  aU  that  information  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  did  not  have  at  that 
time  aU  of  the  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations that  have  since  been  made  be- 
cause this  legislation  was  originally  be- 
fore the  House  in  May. 

This  is  September,  and  appropilation 
bills  have  been  passed,  and  authoriza- 
tions have  been  approved  in  the  interim. 
The  gentleman  cannot  say  that  we  have 
up-to-date  figures  on  all  of  the  millions 
that  have  been  appropriated  or  author- 
ized for  this  so-called  shortfaU  of  the 
dollar  because  of  the  devaluation  which 
this  conference  report  finaUy  approves. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU 
answer  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman 
wiU  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.     GONZALEZ.     The     gentleman's 

orieinEil  Question  >was :  Hoiw  much  money 
has  been  appropriated  for   tine   purposes 


Soeaker.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  here  as  of  today  in  the  final  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  have  any  in- 
formation as  to  how  many  millions  or 
biUions  of  doUars  have  been  made  neces- 
sary for  authorization  or  t^propriation 
because  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  It  was  our  esti- 
mate in  February  and  March — and  it  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  administration — 
that  the  a{>proximate  cost  in  terms  of  an 
appropriation  bill  that  was  presumed  to 
be  presented  later  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  wUl  be  around  $2^ 
bUlion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  least  that  much.  I  wiU 
be  awaiting  that  with  interest  when  we 
get  the  foreign  aid  bill;  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman) 

comes  up  with  his  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill,  to  see  -what  flgures  lie  tias  tba.t 
etre   attrlbutsible    to    tills    so-called   main- 


we  are  recognizing  that  the  dollar  is 
worth  forty-two  and  two-ninths  doUars 
per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold. 

The  question  has  been  asked  here  to- 
day what  wiU  happen  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  conference  report.  My  reply  is  this 
will  simply  be  a  stimulant  for  those  peo- 
ple who  are  speculating  in  gold  to  go  out 
and  buy  more  gold  which  will  further 
devalue  the  dollar. 

Regardless  of  this  conference  report, 
the  world  price  of  gold  during  the  last 
month — and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
check  it  in  the  last  2  or  3  days — has  fluc- 
tuated from  between  $127.50  per  fine 
troy  ounce  of  gold  and  $98  per  fine  troy 
ounce  of  gold.  So  all  we  are  doing  is  mak- 
ing an  official  pronouncement  that,  in 
this  Nation,  $42  and  a  fraction  per  fine 
troy  ounce  of  gold  is  the  figure  which  we 
oflScially  recognize. 

I  would  like  to  say,  also,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, PI.  R,.  Gross,  tli^t  fx-^nlcly  -vee 
should  never  bave  gotten  into  this  posi- 


Ol  malnWnWW  O'  value  because  of  the    tenance  of  value— ihls  business  of  taking    Won.  As  iar  as  what  the  QQst  pf  thi«  dC" 


chanee  in  the  par  value  of  the  doUar? 
xne   answer  to   tbat  is   that   thus   far 

not  one  penny  has  been  appropriated  for 
maintenance  of  value  because  of  this  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  reflected  in  this 

blU.  However,  when  we  first 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  Interrupt,  the  gentleman  from 

Texas  reads  the  legislation  that  comes 
to  the  House  floor.  We  had  the  bill  not 
long  ago  maldng  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  foreign  aid,  carrying  a  number 
of  provisions  for  additional  funds  due  to 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  abroad. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  that  proposition 
was  for  the  purposes  of  taking  care  of 
the  contingencies  arising  because  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market  m  certain 
areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
specifically  stated  in  that  bill  and  it  was 
Bpeclflcally  stated  in  the  report  that 
the  money  was  being  made  available,*  the 
millions  of  dollars  in  that  bill  was  being 
made  available  to  take  care  of  the  short- 
fall because  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  which  this  conference  report  fi- 
nally approves. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  axa 
sure  the  gentleman  recognizes  that  then, 
at  the  time  this  bill  was  being  debated 
and  presented  to  the  House,  we  pointed 
out  the  approximate  cost  In  order  to 
maintain  value  on  the  international 
commitments  that  we  subscribed  to. 

But  the  eentleman  must  also  recoenize 
that    the    Committee    on    Appropriations 

la  M  ofliy  {.msam  mi  m  mi  in 

wnn  me  maintenance  or  value  appro- 

prlatlon  that  wlu  be  reflected  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  approval  of  this  par  value 
modification.  That  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented, but  we  did  anticipate  some 
action.  In  fact,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
insisted  that  the  administration  tell  us 
what  the  cost  would  be  of  the  amounts 

Of  devaluation  last  March  or  last 
February. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has 
expired. 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM    STANTON.    Mr. 


care  of  the  doUar  devaluation  in  the  in- 
terest  of    the   foreigners. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  taken  care 
of  devaluation  so  far  as  John  Q.  Citizen 

in  this  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes that  we  spoke  out  with  respect  to 
that  and  we  deplore  the  fact  that  we  were 

having  successive  devaluations  for  that 

reason.  In  fact,  I  was  the  one  who  kept 
reminding  not  only  the  administration 
but  my  coUeagues  on  the  committee  that 

this  bill  carries  a  price  tag;  you  do  not 
wHly-nilly  devalue — there  is  a  price  tag, 
naturaUy,  but  it  yet  has  to  be  presented. 

Mr.  VANIK.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  mquire 
what  would  happen  if  we  took  no  action 
on  this  legislation  at  all? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  do  not  think  anything  would  hap- 
pen, because  in  the  absence  of  this  au- 
thorizing legislation  the  U.S.  Government 
and  Congress  has  gone  right  ahead  and 
made  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars 
avaUable  to  take  care  of  the  shortfaU  In 
the  dollar  abroad. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  deed  is  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  deed  is  done.  They 
have  gone  right  ahead  and  appropriated 
huge  amounts  of  money  without  any  au- 
thorization on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  in  open  violation  of  the  law.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  now 

yield  4  minutes  to  tAae  Kerxtlenxan  firom 
Peiinsylv&nia    (NIr.   'W^xx.xoabks  ) . 

m  mmm.  Uf  mi^t^i  i  mm 

nice  to  call  tue  attention  of  all  Members 

to  the  first  paragraph  "which  appears  in 

ItaUcs  on  the  first  page  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  would  like  to  read  it 

to  you: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  2  of  ttie 
Par  Value  Modification  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "one  tblrty-elghtli  of 

a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  fcdlowing:  "0.828948  Special 
Drawing  Right  or,  the  equivalent  in  terms 
of  gold,  of  forty-two  and  two-nintba  doUars 
per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold". 

Now,  the  last  part  of  that  is  of  partic- 
ular importance.  Officially  by  this  action 


valuation  is  eroinR  to  be.  "Krhetfaer  it  Is 
«2.5  bUllon  or  ^.5  biUlon  or  even  V4  bU- 

Uon,  it  falls  into  insignificance  if  we  take 
Into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  Gov- 
ernment owes  something  substantially 
over  $470  bimon  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  paying  close  to  $40  biUion  an- 
nuaUy  In  interest  on  what  we  owe.  It  Is 

this  that  hs£  weakened  the  American 

doUar. 

If  this  Congress  can  finally  reach  a 
point  where  we  have  a  balanced  budget. 

where  we  can  start  to  pay  off  some  of 
the  money  we  owe,  then  that  is  going  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  doUar  and  bring  the 
price  of  gold  down  so  as  to  discourage  the 
speculators  from  contlniUng  to  deal  in 
gold. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report,  which  I  think  is 
an  exceUent  one. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wctwall)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  at  last  to  participate  In 
bargaining  back  to  the  House  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6912,  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act  Amendments 
of  1973. 

As  my  coUeagues  weU  know,  this  biU 
has  undergone  a  long  and  tortuous  route 
in  gaining  congressional  ratification  of 
an  action  by  the  Executive  which  was 
taken  some  months  ago. 

Specifically,  of  course,  that  action  was 
to  modify  the  relationship  between  the 

dollar  and  sold  by  devalulrtsr  the  doUar 
by    10   percent.   The   act   authorizes   and 

fllMcM  the  SecreMiry  of  the  Treasury  (o 

take  th«  st^os  nmmiv  to  e^tAblkh  th« 

new  par  value  of  the  dollar  at  forty-two 
and  two-ninths  dollars  per  fine  troy 
ounce  of  gold,  or  stated  In  terms  of  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights,  0.828948  SDR  per 
doUar. 

As  the  House  passed  its  version  of  this 
biU,  there  is  a  sense  of  Congress  section 
which  urges  the  President  to  take  all  ap- 
propriate action  to  expedite  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  international  monetary  re- 
.  form  agreed  to  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution on  December  18,   1971.  I  would 

draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  later  this  month  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  convene  for  Its  an- 
nual meeting  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that 

at  that  time  the  United  States  wiU  have 
an  opixjrtunity  to  make  significant  prog- 


ress  In  Diirsuance  of  the  goal  stated  In  entity. 


Accordingly,  title  n  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
require    additional    reports    on    foreign 

currency  transactions  conducted  by  Bjxy 
U.S.    entity    or    U.S. -controlled    foreign 


this  section. 

A  furttter  provision  ^vitli  resaz-d  to  tbe 
private    ownership    of    sold    conforms    to 

the  position   taken  by   the  House  when 

tlie  bill  was  under  consideration  here. 
The  net  effect  of  section  3  is  that  any 

prohibition  against  any  U.S.  citizen  pur- 
chasing, holding,  selling,  or  otherwise 
dealing  with  gold  will  be  eliminated  as 

soon  as  the  President  finds  and  reports 

to  the  Confess  that  international  mone- 
tary reform  has  proceeded  sufficiently  so 
that  the  U.S.  international  monetary  f>o- 
sition  would  not  be  adversely  affected 

by  such  an  action.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment strongly  supports  the  provision  in 
this  form  on  the  basis  that  setting  a  spe- 
cific date  for  removal  of  regulations. 
Whether  this  year  or  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture, could  cause  speculation  about  what 
will  happen  to  the  gold  price  when 
restrictions  are  removed.  The  Depart- 
ment's position  presently  is  that  gold  is 
not  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  intema- 
tionai  monetary  system  and  the  United 
states  seeks  to  reduce  the  future  role  of 
gold  m  this  system.  It  is  contended  that 
action  at  this  time  setting  a  specific  date 
for  private  ownership  could  undermine 
the  U.S.  position  at  this  very  crucial 
juncture  in  our  monetary  negotiations. 
Again,  I  would  observe  that  the  impend- 
ing IMF  conference  provides  the  setting 
in  which  the  necessary  monetary  reform 
could  take  place  and  thus  allow  Amer- 
ican citizens,  once  again,  to  own  gold. 
The  House  conferees  bring  back  from 

the  conference  one  provision  vphich  ^pas 
not  an  Inteeral  part  of  the  bill  -which  the 

^r  R;  smisfi  1  ini  li  i  i 

desirable  and  useful  provision  in  that  it 

deals  wrlth  the  reporting  of  foreign  cur- 
rency    transactions.     I    -will    not    repeat 

again  the  basis  and  authority  contained 
in  title  n.  but  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  certain  of  its  aspects. 

■We   have   aU    heard   a    great   deal    in 

recent  months  of  the  activities  of  finan- 
cial officers  of  multinational  corporations 
and  the  exercises  which  they  imdertake 
in  order  to  protect  their  operations  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  international 
money  market.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
some  that  these  activities  have  not  all 
been  carried  out  defensively  but  have 
smacked  of  speculation  and  have  actually 
taken  on  more  of  the  character  of  arbi- 
trage than  simply  meeting  the  monetary 
needs  of  the  day-to-day  trading  opera- 
tions of  these  companies.  I  do  not  claim 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  conferees  hold 
that  this  is  completely  true  or  completely 
untrue.  However,  no  one  would  doubt 
that  the  movements  of  this  highly  liquid 
capital  can  have  great  reperciissions 
within  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

^or  this  purpose,  the  authorities  now 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  weU  be  supplemented  by  a  power 
to  coUect  and  evaluate  additional  data 
on  the  nature  and  source  of  these  money 
flows  in  order  to  determine  the  effect 
that  they  have  on  the  interrelationships 
of  various  currencies. 


because  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of 
the  House  weU  knows  that  we  have  not 
had  a  President  from  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt  down  to  the  present  day.  In- 
cluding   the    present    President    of    the 

Unltid  StAtfts,  who  was  or  is  about  to  per- 

Both  Injunctive  relief  and  civil  pen-    mit  the  American  people  to  own  gold  and 

xise  it  as  a  medixim  of  exchanse.  So  this 
provision    is    nothing    more    or   less    than 

window  dressing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  from 

Iowa  must  surely  recognize  the  fact  that 

just  because  previovis  Presidents  have  not 
done  certain  things  this  one  wUl  not,  and 

in  View  of  the  track  record  here  of  the 

last  4  or  5  years,  we  can  hardly  predict 

that  something  as  unexpected  as  that 

is  not  liable  to  happ>en. 

Seriously  speaking,  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  let  our  country  renege  on 

binding  international  agreements  that 

we  must  uphold.  The  administration 
would  be  not  only  serloixsly  embarrassed 
as  the  current  administration  In  power, 

but  I  think  it  would  reflect  on  us  as  re- 
sponsible legislators  if  we  fail  to  ap- 
prove this  report. 

Whether  we  agree  or-deplore,  and  I 
deplore  it,  devaluation  Is  no  longer  the 
issue.  This  is  an  accomplished  fact 
brought  about  by  the  administration's 
failure  to  accomplish  its  economic  objec- 
tives, and  this  conference  report  needs 
to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sxjl- 
livak). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  understandably  some  confusion  about 
the  status  of  legislation  dealing  with 
gold  ownership.  The  Senate  has  passed 

two  bills  deaJlng  vplth  private  onmershlp 
of    sold-    One    Is    the    par    value    TOO<Uflca- 


alties  are  provided  as  enforcement  meas- 
ures  to   assist    the   Secretary   In   carrying 

out  this  function. 

The  nnal  language  of  title  n  was  drawn 

up  by  the  conferees  on  the  basis  of  the 

Senate  provision  with  certain  modifica- 
tions having  been  made  which  princi- 
pally relate  to  the  statement  of  findings. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  title  as 

it  is  reported  back  by  the  conference 

committee  is  acceptable  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  that  the  Department 
can  put  this  additional  authority  to  good 

use  in  quantifying  and  evaluating  these 

financial  flows  and  their  effects  on  both 
the  international  and  U.S.  monetary  sit- 
uation. 

In  sum,  it  is  my  conviction  that  this 
conference  and  the  legislation  which  it 

has  produced  wiU  serve  to  benefit  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  in  general 
and  our  Nation  in  particular.  Ttxls  is  true 
even  though  the  basic  action  which  is 
taken  by  the  bill  might  seem  to  be  out- 
dated in  view  of  the  de  facto  develop- 
ments in  monetary  circles  which  have 
occurred  since  last  February  12.  Proce- 
durally, it  is  a  necessary  step  for  the 
Congress  to  ratify  the  President's  action. 
I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6912. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  have  further  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

<  IiAr.  OoNZAi-EZ  >  . 

B,«r.    OONZA1..EZ.    lulr.    Speaker,    awhile 

wfiniQinoiioKiuiioiiMi 

think  are  extraneous  to  the  basic  issue 

here   today.   This  par  value  modification 

bill  should  have  been  acted  upon  some 
time  ago,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
House  or  the  Senate  would  not  now  act 

expeditiously.  Let  us  look  at  the  accom- 
pUshment  that  is  reflected  in  this  con- 
ference report.  It  is  a  tremendous  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  We 

went  into  a  conference  that  conceivably 
could  have  been  tied  up  in  knots  to  this 
day  because  of  the  issue  involved,  and  yet 
we  came  out  of  the  conference  with  every 
single  House  position  contained  intact 
in  this  conference  report.  Every  position 
that  we  debated  and  adopted  in  the 
House  is  reflected  in  this  conference 
report. 

One  of  the  things  that  received  quite 
a  bit  of  attention  and  discussion  was  the 
question  of  the  unrestricted  private  own- 
ership of  gold. 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
when  and  if  the  President  flnds  and  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  it  Is  safe  to 
do  so,  he  shaU  then  pronounce  and  de- 
clare permission  for  the  private  unre- 
stricted ownership  of  gold. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  provi- 
sion is  the  worst  kind  of  window  dress- 
ing that  could  possibly  be  put  in  the  bill. 


IB 


\l 


is  now  being  debated,  and  the  other  is 

S.  1141.  providing  for  special  ccnnmemo- 

ratlve  coinage  to  mark  the  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial. The  gold  ownership  provi- 
siona  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  those  two 

separate  bills  were  not  identical,  which 
adds  to  the  confusion.  I  am  sure  many  of 
the  Members  have  received  mail  from 
constituents  urging  them  to  support  the 
gold  ownership  provisions,  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial coinage  biU,  because  there  have 
been  many  calls  to  my  subcommittee 
from  congressional  ofSces  asking  for 
Information  on  this. 

Here  Is  what  happened:  when  the  par 
value  modification  bill  was  being  held  up 
in  conference,  in  a  dispute  between  the 
two  Houses  over  the  Impotindment  issue, 
the  Senate  was  considering  the  Bicen- 
tennial coinage  biU  and  Senator  E>omi- 
NicK  offered  a  gold  ownership  amend- 
ment to  that  biU  which  was  different 
from  the  position  the  Senate  had  taken 
on  this  question  on  the  par  value  modl- 
flcation  bm.  And  it  was  adopted.  The 
Senator  said  he  would  continue  to  offer 
gold  ownership  amendments  to  every  biU 
which  came  alcmg  until  the  par  value 
modification  bill  got  out  of  conference. 
OriginaUy.  the  Senate  voted  to  remove 
all  restrictions  on  gold  ownership  as  of 
December  31,  1973.  On  the  Bicentennial 
coinage  biU,  the  amendment  provided 
that  the  restrictions  be  terminated  as  of 
January  1.  1975. 
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The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  reported  its  own  blU  on  Bicen- 
tennial coinage,  HJl.  8789,  and  there  is 
no  provision  in  it  dealing  with  gold  own- 
ership. It  would  not  be  Kermane  to  the 

BicenMol  coinage  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

tie  woman  yield? 

IHrs.  SUT.T.TVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 

the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion: Is  this  not  the  first  time  the  House 
has  been  caUed  upon  to  recognize  offi- 
cially  special    drawing   rights   or   paper 

gold? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  could  not  answer 

the  question  as  fully  as  I  would  like  to  on 
the  facts,  but  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  knows  about  this  and 

I  defer  to  him. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman wUl  yield,  in  answering  the 
question  of   the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 

yes,  the  House  has  very  considerately 
3  years  ago  passed  legislation  ap- 
proving special  drawing  rights  after 
extended  hearings  and  lengthy  debate. 

Mr.  ORCN3S.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  conference  report  for 
one  reason,  and  one  reason  only.  The 
conferees  brought  back  the  House  provi- 
sion relative  to  the  private  ownership  of 
gold.  It  would  permit  the  ownership  of 
gold  only  after  the  President  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  such  ownership  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  international 
monetary  position  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  meaningless  gesture. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  much  prefer  the  Senate 

-"""""iTisfsmnirjieiiiiii 

the  private  ownership  of  gold  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1973.  I  think  the  American 
people  have  every  right  to  own  gold  and 

we  should  restore  this  right  to  them. 

For  that  reason,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.     J.     WILLIAM     STANTON.     Mr. 

Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  . 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  com- 
mend my  coUeague  from  Ohio  (Mr,  Lat- 
ta) for,  his  position  on  this  Par  Value 
Modificjation  Act  because  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  on  the  question 
of  gold  ownership. 

As  all  Members  are  well  aware.  I  have 
more  than  a  casual  Interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  Americans  to  own 
gold  and  submitted  an  amendment  that 
would  have  put  the  language  of  the 
House  bUl  in  conformity  with  that  of  the 
Senate.  My  recollection  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  68  to  22  supported  the 
restoration  of  the  right  of  American  clU- 
zens  to  buy,  sell  and  hold  gold  as  of  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year.  In  the  conference 
I  attempted  to  get  consideration  of  a 
possible  compromise  between  House  and 
Senate  language,  which  was  my  under- 
standing of  what  conferees  are  supposed 
to  do. 

The  Senators  fell  back  to  a  compromise 
PoslMon  of  the  restoration  of  the  right 

CXJX. 1811 — Part  aa 


to  buy,  sell,  and  hold  gold  by  moving  the 
date    up    to   December    31.    1974,    which 

would  have  certaUUy  given  the  people  at 

the  Treasury  more  than  enough  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  objectives  of  InterOA- 

tiottal  monetary  reform. 

Notwithstanding    the    fact    that    the 

IZouse  by  a  tie  vote  defeated  the  ISecem- 
ber   31,   1973.   date   and   the  Senate   by  a 

3-to-l  margin  supported  It,  the  House 

conferees  rejected  cavalierly  any  effort 

by  the  Senators  to  find  a  compromise. 
For  this  reason,  I  opixise  this  legisla- 
tion  also.   I   think   It  tramples  upon   the 

wiU  Of  the  Senate  as  expressed  by  an 

overwhelming  margin,  and  the  will  of 

at  least  50  percent  of  the  Members  of 

this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.    ROBINSON   of    Virginia.    Mr. 

Speaker.  I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that 
the  conference  report  before  us,  relating 
to  the  biU  H.R.  6912,  which  has  as  its 

principal  purpose  the  adjustment  of  the 
par  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold, 
includes  a  permissive  provision  which, 
in  due  course,  should  restore  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  privUege  of  buy- 
ing and  holding  gold. 

While  the  conferees'  version  of  H.R. 
6912  does  not  establish  a  priority  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  purchase  of  gold  which  might  be  re- 
leased from  Federal  holdings,  as  would  be 
urged  by  enactment  of  House  Resolution 
289,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crake),  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  support  the 
provision  of  H.R.  6912  which  indorses  the 
free  and  open  sale  of  gold  at  such  time  as 
the  President  might  decide  such  sale 
would  not  affect  adversely  the  Intema- 

tionaJ  position   of   the  doUar. 

At    such    time    £ls    H.Fl.    e»12    mlBht   l>e- 

[fliiii.mooiiiWiMKt 

Clde  that  it  is  prudent  and  appropriate 

for  citizens  of  the  United   States  to  buy 

and  possess  gold,  in  common  with  the 
citizens  of  most  of  the  other  naticms  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ts  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
SpefQcer  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wm  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  322.  nays  59, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  52,  as 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Olalmo. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Fisher. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Beld  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Hanralian. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  O'NelU  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.DlggBWlUiMrB.MM. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  iSi.  Parrls. 
iar.    Alexander    -wlUi    &Ir.    BroybUl    of    Vir- 
ginia. V 

Mr.SlslLWitnMr.QuuleQ. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Runnels. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Mathls  of  Oec^a  with  Mr.  Taylor  of 

Missouri. 

Mr.  SAatsunaga  ivlth  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Jones  or  Oldahoma  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  con- 
ference report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESID£3^ 

Simdry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
I*resident  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1672, 
AMENDING  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Afr.   PATItfAN.   acr.   ^>e&k:er.  I  call  up 


without  section  I  of  the  legislation  which 
raises  these  ceilings,  the  operations  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  be 
severely  limited. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  discuss  the 
conference  report  on  8.  1672  with  mixed 
feelings.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
on  the  major  points  of  difference  the 
House  provisions  prevailed.  Yesterday 
the  House  rejected  a  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  512  which 
reflected  the  obstlnancy  of  the  other  body 
and  its  total  disregard  for  the  rules  of  the 

House.  Two  provisions  In  this  rep>ort  re- 
flect ttiat  sajine  attitude  but  t>ec&use  they 


!',r'r_Tl«' *',!?!.**  M«llllM(Mtt«UBilIlffl!lll!t&!ltt 


(8. 1672)  to  amend  the  Small  Business 

Act.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
Ueu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 


biU. 


The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Xexas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Souse  of  August 
1.  1973.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispiensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
before  this  body  today  on  S.  1672, 
which  amends  the  Small  Business  Act, 
is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  those 
provisions  adopted  by  this  body.  When 
the  two  Houses  went  to  conference  on 
the  legislation,  the  House  was  suc- 
cesful  in  maintaining  aU  of  its  provi- 
sions in  the  agreed-upon  conference 
•report. 

I  will  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time 
discussing  the  individual  provisions  of 
the  legislation  since  copies  of  the  con- 
ference report  are  available.  Let  me  just 

point  out  that  the  legislation  contains 
'vrhat  I  feel  is  a  very  liberal  disaster  as- 
sistance program  for  homeowners  and 

businesses  which  Is  Identical  to  the 

House-psissed  version.  In  addition,  agri- 
cultural operations  will  receive  the  same 

disaster  assistance  as  those  afforded  to 
businesses  and  homeowners.  And  for  the 

fl]-st  time  erosion  will  qualify  for  disas- 
ter assistance  under  both  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  £uid  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of 

1970.  This  was  one  of  the  most  discussed 

features  of  the  bill  when  it  was  before 
the  House,  and  I  am  certain  that  Mem- 
bers will  be  pleased  to  know  that  that 

feature  was  retained  in  the  bill. 

The  agreed-upon  legislation  also  con- 
tains a  provision  to  provide  assistance 
to  small  businesses  in  connection  with 
the  closing  of  a  military  installation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  and  one  that  we  must  act 
on  immediately  since  the  ceilings  under 
which  tbe  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion operates  will  be  reached  shortly,  and 


really  result  in  equity — I  believe  the  con- 
ference report  represents  a  victory  for  the 
House  position  and  vtrould  normaUy  de- 
serve your  sut>port. 

Despite  this,  I  believe  this  bill  as  com- 
promised has  some  provisions  which  are 

so  questionable  that  they  may  weU  merit 
a  veto.  I  would  like  to  lay  some  of  these 
issues  before  you  because,  very  franUy, 

I  think  they  highlight  some  of  the  con- 
flicts between  the  questions  of  Presiden- 
tial powers  versus  congressional  powers 
and  the  pragmatic  political  considera- 
tions which  face  Members  of  this  body 

every  other  year. 

Actually,  this  bill  deals  with  two  very 
different  matters.  One  Is  the  matter  of 
P^ederal  assistance  to  smaU  businesses; 
the  other  is  Federal  assistance  to  the 
victims  of  natural  disasters.  The  former 

Is  essentially  noncontroversial ;  our  treat- 
ment of  the  latter  is  about  to  make  us 
the  laughing  stock  of  legislatures  tbe 
world  over. 

Few  would  disagree  that  under  tbe 
capable  administration  of  our  former  as- 
sociate Tom  Kleppe,  Federal  assistance 
to  smaU  business  has  been  accelerated 
and  Improved.  That  is  not  to  say  it  is 
perfect  or  that  we  cannot  point  out  addi- 
tional areas  of  need.  Of  course  we  can 
and  we  do.  Sections  2,  8,  9,  and  10  of 
this  bill  are  reflections  of  our  feelings 
that  legislative  or  administrative  mod- 
ernizations of*  the  SBA  program  are 
needed.  And,  ^^o  could  argue  with  sec- 
tion 1  which  merely  increases  the  ceil- 
ings under  which  loans  or  guarantees 

of  loans  can  be  made  without  budgetary 
Impact?  This  Increase  Is  a  reflection  of 

the  aggressive  way  the  SmaU  Business 

Administration  has  advanced  its  assist- 
ance to  small  businessmen. 

In  lauding  SBA's  accomplishments  in 
assisting  small  busmessmen  \n  the  pur- 
suit of  their  normal  business  objectives, 
I  do  not  me£ui  to  demean  the  need  or 
the  Justice  of  assistance  to  individusils. 
small  businesses,  or  communities  injured 

by  natural  disasters.  But  I  do  want  to 
differentiate  clearly  between  the  sound, 

ongoing  assistance  It  provides  and  the 
charitable  or  social  welfare  responsibili- 
ties   which    we   have    imposed    on   the 

agency.  These  are  apples  and  oranges 

and  they  should  not  be  mixed. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance. I  said  a  moment  ago  that  our 
actions  on  this  score  may  make  us  the 
laughing  stock  of  legislatures  the  world 
over.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
unbelievably  inconsistent  approach  we 
have  made  to  the  question. 
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Back  In  August  1972  when  we  i>a8sed 
PubUc  Law  92-385,  we  Increased  the  for- 
giveness feature  on  disaster  loans  to 
$5,000  deq>lte  aoyjle  evidence  that  pre- 
vious forgiveness  provisions  were  highly 
inequitable  and  widely  abused.  I  sup- 
pose to  convince  ourselves  we  were  act- 
ing responsibly  we  ordered  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of 
existing  disaster  relief  legislation  in  order 
to  submit  specific  legislative  proposals 
for  the  comprehensive  revision  of  such 
legislation.  If  memory  serves  me  correct- 
ly, we  did  reach  agreement  during  the 
debate  on  that  bill  that  because  of  Juris- 
dictional and  related  problems  that  ■we 
were  rtfialing  with  tbe  problem  on  a  piece- 

meftl  ImisIs  prompy  ky  unrelated  in- 

cldents  and  that  we  did  need  some  kind 
of  national  policy  speUing  out  a  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  program.  CaU- 
ing  for  such  a  policy  was  certainly  a  step 

In  the  right  direction. 

On  May  14  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent respmided  to  that  directive  with  a 
message  of  "New  Approaches  to  Federal 

Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assistance." 
That  message  was  accompanied  by  a 
legislative  proposal  which  is  now  before 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  But, 
even  before  this  proposal  could  be  con- 
sidered, the  House  Committee  un  Agri- 
culture reported  out  HJl.  1975.  which  we 

promptly  passed,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  on  April  20  of  this  year 
This  eliminated  the  forgiveness  feature 
on  disaster  loans  but  made  them  eUglble 
for  a  5- percent  Interest  rate.  Now,  less 

than  5  months  later,  and  stm  without 
considering  the  President's  comprehen- 
sive disaster  relief  program  which  we 
ourselves  asked  for,  we  are  going  to  re- 
verse that  action  and  approve  a  $2,500 
forgiveness  or  a  1-percent  Interest  rate. 
Is  this  the  kind  of  action  which  wlU  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  Congress 
should  lead  the  Nation? 

And,  where  do  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween disaster  and  man's  own  foUy  or 
neglect?  Section  7  of  this  bm  provides  for 
loans  for  erosion  assistance.  When  your 
committee  considered  this  question  of 
loans  for  erosion  assistance,  we  had  it 
clearly  In  mind  that  we  Intended  this  to 
be  for  erosion  resulting  from  water  ac- 
tion associated  with  a  di^t«r.  Thai 

intent  seems  to  txave  been  eroded  by  sub- 
sequent acuon.  If  it  is  not  clearly  hon- 
ored there  Is  absolutely  no  limit  to  what 

this  bill  may  cost.  Wind,  rain,  and  the 
natural  flows  of  streams  and  rivers  cause 
the  kind  of  erosion  this  legislation  was 
not  mtended  to  cover.  Can  you  imagine 
some  Indian  tribe  laying  claim  to  the 
Orand  Canyon  and  seeking  a  loan  to 
ml  it  in  and  make  the  land  arable  again. 
Certainly  this  does  not  represMit  the  kind 

Of  erosion  your  committee  Intended  to 

cover  but  my  reservations  about  the  lan- 
suage  the  conference  ccHmnlttee  adopted 
contribute  to  my  reservaUons  about  this 

DIU. 

In  summary,  let  me  repeat  that  sec- 
aoos  1,  2.  3,  8.  9.  and  10  of  this  bm  are 
wsentlally  sound  and  desirable  amend- 
ments to  a  weU-run  program  of  assist- 
ance to  smaU  businesses.  Sections  4.  6.  6, 
JM  7  are  questionable.  They  are  Incon- 
anent  with  past  acMons  we  have  taken. 
Wey  may  be  extremely  costly,  and  action 
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on  them  should  be  deferred  untU  we  con- 
sider a  comprehensive  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram. I«t  me  point  out  that  I  realize  fuU 
weU  that  we  have  Federal  grants  or  other 
forms  of  aid  for  many  things.  I  think 
it  is  enUrely  likely  that  we  might  agree 
that  we  can  and  should  be  more  generous 
to  disaster  victims  than  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  proposes.  However,  I  tliink  that 
the  time  to  consider  that  question  is  In 
conjunction  with  that  bm. 

I  have  set  forth  my  reservations  about 
this  bm  in  the  hope  it  wUl  help  other 
Members  make  up  their  minds  about  it. 

I  am  told  the  President  wm  veto  this  bill 
If  we  enact  it  in  Its  present  form.  I  am 

sure  it  wm  b9  ,»  ft^  fl99liai/fl  U  Ms 

as  it  is  for  me.  to  decide  whether  mor« 

harm  or  good  wiU  result  from  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazw) 

»v,?*'w^^^^''-  ^'^  Speaker.  I  commend 
H"*_'>m  to  my  colleagues-  attenUon, 
knowing   that    we    have    considered    the 

Small  Busmess  Act  an  essential  Govern- 
ment service.  I  am  pleased,  too,  to  offer  a 

nonpartisan  comment  that  our  former 
colleague.  Tom  Kleppe.  has  proven  an 
able   and   thoughtful    administrator   of 

the  8maU  Business  Administration.  But 
my  special  purpose  here  is  to  oidorse 

that  secUon  of  the  report  which  author- 
izes loans  to  small  businesses  harmed  by 
military  base  closings. 

In  my  home  city,  the  Laredo  Air  Base 
has  been  closed.  Were  it  not  for  my  obli- 
Ration  to  be  here  in  the  House  today  I 
would  be  in  Laredo,  participating  in'  a 
meeting  of  community  officials  and  lead- 
ers with  a  team  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
That  meeting  Is  one  of  a  series  aimed  at 
helping  the  city  of  Laredo  face  the  im- 
pact of  the  base  closing. 

Believe  me,  the  impact  is  heavy.  Most 
of  us  have  seen  regions  ravaged  by  floods 
or  storms,  and  know  how  homes  and 
business  places  can  be  swept  away  by  the 
furies  of  nature.  Government  can  loose 
the  same  destructive  force  by  decisions 
that  it  has  to  make— decisions  such  as 
closing  a  base  that  has  provided  the  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  many  small  busi- 
nesses. 1  believe  all  wiU  agree  that  such 
acUon   can    be   a   disaster.   It   is   for   that 


the  disaster  provisions.  In  April  of  this 
year  we  removed  the  $5,000  and  1-per- 
ceat  disaster  relief  program  which  had 
been  m  operation  for  more  than  a  year 
and  substituted  for  that  program  a  sys- 
tem of  loans  without  any  forgiveneas 
and  carrying  a  1-percent  Interest  rate. 
There  has  been  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  that  the  disaster  program  adopted 
in  AprU  of  this  year  worked  too  great  a 
hardship  on  people  who  had  suffered 
severe  damage  as  a  result  of  disasters, 
particularly  those  who  had  lost  their 
homes  and  would  be  faced  with  refinan- 
cing an  existing  lonK-term  mortsace.  Tn 
the   legislation   that   -we   are   considering 

W  IS  DlR  Of  tie  MRftNBM  Mp«,i 

a  new  disaster  reUef  program  is  estab- 
lished. It  provides  for  a  a2.&00  forgive- 
ness with  a  3-t>ercent  Interest  or  if  tbe 
borrower  chooses  not  to  exercise  the  for- 


reason  that  I  welcome  expansion  of  the 

8maU  Business  Administration's  poten- 

ual  service,  and  urge  support  of  this  biU 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephbns)  ,  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee. 

Mr.     STEPHENS.     Mr.     Speaker       as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 

Business,  I  ask  the  House  to  adopt  this 

conference  report  to  that  the  nearly  5 

million  smaU  businesses  hi  this  country 
can  continue  to  draw  on  the  vital  services 
tuat  they  receive  from  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  the  dis- 
aster relief  section  contained  In  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  disaster  relief  provisions  in  the 
legislation  were  never  Intended  to  be  per- 
manent fixtures  on  the  statute  book. 
This  is  the  reason  the  legislation  con- 
tains an  expiration  date  of  July  1975  for 


givenees  feature,  the  entire  loan  will  l)e 

written  at  a  1-percent  hiterest  rate. 

These,  of  course,  were  the  provisions  of 
the  House-passed  bm  and  provide  a  bal- 
ance between  the  $5,000  forgiveness  and 

the  no  forgiveness  feature  of  the  two 
previous  bUls.  The  object  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  an  equitable  form  of 
disaster  reUef  while  permanent  disaster 
legislation  is  being  work  out.  In  the  past, 
disaster  legislation  has  been  written  for 

the  most  part  at  times  when  a  major  dis- 
aster had  recently  occurred  and  there 
was  a  need  to  enact  legislation  on  a  crash 
basis.  Enactment  of  8. 1672  wUl  give  the 
Congress  2  years  with  which  to  come  up 
with  a  disaster  reUef  program  that  wm 
be  both  compassionate  and  meaningful 
and  wm  avoid  many  of  the  pltfalla  thy^ 
we  have  f oimd  in  previous  disaster  relief 
programs.  This  Is  a  sound  i4)pro«ch,  and 
while  there  may  be  some  who  find  that 
not  aU  of  the  features  of  8.  1672  are  what 
they  would  like  them  to  be,  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  conference  report  so 
that  aU  of  the  problems  can  eventually 
be  resolved. 

We  are  moving  Into  the  hurricane  pe- 
riod in  this  country,  and  already  one 
hurricane  has  struck  the  country  this 
month.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  tliat 
we  take  immediate  action  so  that  those 
facing  potential  disasters  will  know  that 

there  Ifi  S0m«  t^laee  for  tliem  to  turn  for 
aaequate  asi^t^-^T^"^ 

MT.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 

time  I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  New 

Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo). 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  unequivocal  support  of  S.  1872.  a 
bm  to  amend  the  SmaU  Business  Act.  as 

agreed  upon  by  the  House  and  Senate 
managers  tn  House  Report  No.  93-428 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  the 
section  added  by  the  conferees  dealing 

with  disaster  reUef  aalstance  to  home- 
owners and  small  businesses.  I^st  monih. 
torrential  rainstorms  swept  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  leaving  in  Its 
wake  devastation  of  untold  magnitude 
Residents  of  many  communities  of  the 

12th  Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey were  particularly  hard  hit  Many  of 
them  asked  me  about  the  $2,500  forgive- 
ness on  loans  whose  balaueoi  could  be 
financed  at  3  percent  and  the  loans  thai 
could  be  financed  at  the  rate  of  1  percent. 
I  had  to  teU  them  that  these  provisions 
ended  on  AprU  30  of  this  year. 
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However,  the  action  of  the  conferees 
In  restoring  these  features  has  given  new 
hope  to  those  victims  of  flooding  In  my 
district  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Under  the  proviskms  of  the  conference 
report,  the  forgiveness  and  lower  inter- 
est features  would  be  retroactive  to  April 
20,  1973,  and  would  terminate  on  July  1. 

1975. 

I  cannot  speak  strongly  enough  in  be- 
half of  these  proposals.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  SBA  disaster  loan 
program  is  designed  to  assist  persons  in 

economic  str^ghts,  that  Is,  who  suffer 
economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  disasters 
such  as  hurricanes,  floods,  hailstorms, 
and  so  forth. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation 
concerning  disaster  loans  would  run  for 
2  years.  And  during  these  2  years.  Con- 
gress Is  expected  to  adopt  a  long-term 
comprehensive  disaster  loan  program, 
after  due  consideration  and  study. 

Section  7  would  add  to  the  disaster  re- 
lief program  sissistance  to  those  who  are 
economically  injured  by  erosion  of  the 
soil.  As  my  esteemed  colleague  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  ex- 
plained recently: 

wmen  a  flood  comes.  It  can  take  loose  soU 
and  just  destroy  lawns,  destroy  yards,  and 
everytblng  around.  A  fresbly  plowed  area  can 

It  Is  only  common  sense,  therefore,  to 

include  erosion  In  a  deflmlion  ol  natUMil 

disasters. 

In   behalf   of   the   disaster   victims   of 

Plalnfleld.  Cranford.  Springfield,  Union, 

Scotch  Plains,  Rahway.  Clark,  and  Eliza- 
beth and  other  hard-hit  communities  In 
the  12th  Congressional  EUstrlct  of  New 
Jersey,   I  urge   prompt   enactment  of  S. 

1672,  a  bill  to  grant  the  relief  that  only 
the  CMigress  is  In  a  position  to  provide 
from  the  high  costs  of  repairing  thehr 
property. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  expressing  my  support 
for  the  conference  report  to  accompany 
S.  1672 — Amending  the  Small  Business 
Act — I  am  impressed  by  the  provisions 
of  section  7  which  would  make  avail- 
able loans  and  other  relief  to  per- 
sons suffering  damage  from  erosion 
caused  by  high  water,  wind-driven 
water  and  other  types  of  erosion  directly 
related  to  a  flood  on  high  water. 

Many  residents  of  my  13th  congres- 
sional district  have  experienced  serious 
damage  from  flooding  and  high  water 
which  would  seem  to  qualify  them  for 
disaster  relief  under  the  provisions 
sigreed  upcm  by  the  conferees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  disaster  resulting  from  flood- 
ing, whether  simply  by  a  cloudburst  or 
other  excessive  rainfall  or  by  the  type  of 
erosion  which  occurs  along  the  shores  of 
our  Great  Lakes  such  as  Lake  Michigan 
or  our  great  rivers.  Including  the  Fox 
River  and  the  Des  Plaines  River  In 
minolB— which  PASS  through  my  c(m- 
gresslonal  district — the  benefits  of  this 


legislation  should  be  made  available 
equally  to  those  who  experience  siich 
disasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  indicate 

my  support  of  this  conference  report 

and  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  over- 
whelming support  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  vnDNAU^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Wn.- 
LUM  Stanton)  . 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reluctantly  take  the  well  at 
this  moment  because  I  feel  dutybound 
to  express,  once  again,  to  my  colleagues 
my  strong  feelings  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter that  is  before  the  House  today. 

The  pending  conference  report  is  ab- 
solutely essential  if  we  are  to  continue 
the  majority  of  operations  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  increase 
in  loan  and  commitment  ceilings  which 
this  biU  provides  are  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  this  office.  I  am  per- 
sonally convinced  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1973  is  a  big  Improvement 
over  existing  legislation.  It  provides  new 
emphasis  on  availability  of  loans  for 
women  and  veterans  and  speaks  to  the 
needs  and  objectives  of  the  American 
small  businessman.  When  this  legisla- 
tion was  before  the  House  on  July  12, 
we  had   an   exceUent  debate  and,  since 

tl^e  cozrference  report  baslc&lly  refleots 
the  vote  of  the  majority  of  House  ACem- 

nn.  1 1  DO  namtioD  iq  umi  it. 

I  believe  this  is  a  basic  responsibility 

of  a  conferee   wiietiier  or  not  It  reflects 

his  or  her  own  personal  opinion. 
However,  I  cannot,  in  all  conscience, 

let  this  opportunity  pass  without  point- 
ing out  to  you  what  I  consider  to  be  ex- 
treme defects  in  this  legdslation.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  this  93d  Congress, 

we  have  heard  much  talk  and  rhetoric 
about  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  and 
responsibility  at  this  time  in  our  history. 
The  American  people  cry  out  for  fair- 
ness and  deUberatlon  as  we  expend  their 
hard-earned  tax  dollars.  They  also  ex- 
pect us  to  be  responsible  In  organizing 
our  governmental  affairs  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  them  the  most  service  for 
their  tax  dollars.  In  this  conference  re- 
port we  accomplish  neither. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive  that,  after 
being  in  the  disaster  relief  business  for 
over  20  years,  the  Federal  Government 
is  stiU  operating  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  more  reminiscent  of  100  years  ago 
than  today.  The  total  lack  of  coordina- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  disaster  relief 
points  out  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  respond  responsibly  and  as 
economically  as  possible  to  meet  de- 
mands of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this.  Yesterday, 
here  In  the  House,  we  passed  a  manda- 
tory flood  insurance  bill  that  will  have 
far-reaching  effect  upon  those  who  are 
hit  by  future  disasters  caused  by  floods 
and  high  water  \n  this  country.  Today, 
in  this  conference  report,  we  are  assign- 
ing to  the  Federal  Home  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
legislation  to  cover  disasters  of  all  dif- 
ferent tsoies.  In  this  conference  report, 
for  example,  we  have  covered  the  sub- 
ject of  erosion  for  the  first  time,  not 


only  imder  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, but,  equally,  so  we  have  amend- 
ed the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970  to 
cover  the  same  subject.  We  have  dis- 
asters declared  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Presidential  disasters, 
disasters  £is  defined  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  suid  disasters  as  defined  by 

the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  reached  the  point  today,  due 
to  our  legislative   actions,   where   the 

SmaU  Business  Administration — origi- 
nally enacted  by  Congress  at  the  request 
of  President  Eisenhower  to  help  small 

businessmen— is  now  devoting  the  ma- 
jority of  its  time  to  helping  and  prepar- 
ing disaster  loans  for  private  homes  and 
individuals.  In  the  desire  of  Congress  to 

help  the  misfortunate  caught  In  a  disas- 
ter, we  have  foolishly  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  doUars  in  a  very  cruel  and  un- 
fair manner. 

During  the  general  debate  on  this  biU, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Jaios  Gorman)  expressed  it  better  than 
I  can  when  he  said : 

I  plead  with  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  gl^  the  American  people  a 
better  disaster  program.  Tremendous  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  wasted  In  helping  people 
who  suffer  little  damage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  very  poor,  who  suffer  great  losses  quickly 
learn  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  will  loan 

them     money    only     1/     they-    can     decziozxstrate 

tbetr   ao&zicl&l   solvency.    Xtteso  s&me  dollars 

wblcb  Mr«  Kiv«a  »w»t  ahouia  ^t%  9P«ot  on 

il..>t..     Mil     (|-     iM     NIIm]     «N«NIII     4t     IplMt     IM 

more  compreheDSlve  disaster  relief,  guarsn* 

teeing      aU      Anaerlc&ns      ^vbo      suiTer      diirlng 

natural  disasters  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

Rees)  stated  during  the  general  debate 
on  this  bUl: 

The  problems  with  a  flat  forgiveness  clause 

is  that  a  person  who  really  sustains  a  seri- 
ous loss  (say  a  140,000  uninsured  loss)  might 
get  a  $2500  forgiveness  or  a  1  per  cent  loan. 
He  sttll  has  a  loan  outstanding  of  perhaps 
(35,000  or  more.  But,  If  we  get  another  In- 
dividual who  might  have  a  very  small  loss, 
let  iis  say  two  or  three  thousand  dollar  loes, 
and  that  person  Is  automatically  forglTen, 
with  a  Uttle  manipulation,  his  entire  loes. 

In  my  opinion  the  program  was  origi- 
nally designed  not  necessarily  to  help 
the  small  losses  but  to  take  care  of  the 
major  losses  which  someiHie  sustains 
when  someone  sustains  the  loes  of  his 
business  or  his  home. 

In  early  August,  one  of  Ohio's  out- 
standing newspapers,  the  Cleveland 
Press,  ran  a  series  of  front  page  articles 
on  the  recent  applicants  who  applied  and 
received  forgiveness  loans  in  connection 
with  Hurric&ne  Agnes.  Among  those 
applying  and  receiving  loans  were  prom- 
inent millionaire  politicians  and  other 
industrialists.  The  newspaper  interviewed 
many  people  who  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  then  $5,000  forgiveness  feature 
was  the  attraction  for  them  applying  for 
a  loan.  The  article  also  pointed  out  that 
those  who  suffered  substantial  losses 
found  the  legislation  beyond  their  finan- 
cial abUlty  to  reconstruct  and  start  over 
again. 

My  colleagues,  there  Is  one  other  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  conference  report 
that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  point  out  to 
you.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report, 
you  will  notice  that  the  conferees  dls- 
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cussed  the  subject  of  previously  declared 

disasters  in  w^hlch  administrative  dead- 
lines had  long  ago  been  set.  Speciflcally, 
I  remember  the  case  of  Hurricane  Agnes 

and  its  tavolvement  with  summer  homes 
and  cottages  in  lake  areas  in  which  the 
owners  claim  they  did  not  observe  the 

damages  until  coming  to  their  cottages 
around  Memorial  Day  and  the  original 
cutoff  date  was  the  middle  of  May.  There 
was  a  couple  of  other  examples.  While 

this  report  was  not  finalized  before  we 
signed  the  conference  report,  I  want  to 
read  to  you  the  final  paragraph : 

In  light  of  this,  the  Conferees  expect  that 

both  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  wUl  ex- 
tend for  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  BIU 
the  deadline  for  seeking  relief  for  previously 
declared  disasters. 

In  the  last  3  years  alone  we  have  had 
267  declared  disasters  in  this  country.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  conceive  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  see  reopened  for  90  days 
after  enactment  of  this  bill  all  of  these 
disasters  in  order  to  receive  new  appli- 
cations. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  is  now  starting  hearings  on 
the  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1973.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 

tbe   m-oblezns   that   X  bxtve  Just   so   Usbt.lsr 

touched    upon    can    be    resolved   by    this 

committee  ana  total  Government  efforts 

in  the  field  of  disasters  can  be  coordi- 
nated under  one  agency  so  that  we  may 

begin  to  respond  to  the  problems  of  our 
constituents  with  far  greater  efficiency 

and  in  a  more  businesslike  manner  than 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 

no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  D.S.  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  UNITED  NATIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
93-53) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  vrith  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  | 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  27th  annual  report  on  United 
States  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  during  calendar  year 
1972. 

This  report  refiects  the  Increasing 
range  of  global  concerns  with  which 
United  Nations  agencies  are  dealing.  It 
highlights  not  only  the  opportunities  but 
also  the  limits  of  operating  through  the 
United  Nations  system  during  an  era  of 
growing  international  Interdependence. 
In  recent  years.  United  Nations  agen- 
cies have  come  to  deal  increasingly  with 
the  economic  and  technical  agenda  of  the 


world  in  addition  to  the  long-standing 

agenda  of  peace  and  security  questions. 
Indeed,  as  this  account  makes  clear, 
these  agencies  are  now  engaged  in  some 

manner  in  virtually  every  governmental 
activity  that  crosses  national  lines. 

The  United  States  participated  actively 
in  these  cooperative  eflforts  to  help  safe- 
guard peace  and  lessen  world  tensions,  to 
foster  economic  and  social  progress,  and 
to  cope  with  a  wide  array  of  legal  and 

technological  problems. 

Three  themes  characterized  our  par- 
ticipation during  1972 : 

(1)  Even  though  we  recognized  the 

limitations  of  the  United  Nations 
In  solving  or  even  abating  many 
poUtical  disputes,  we  supported  its 

participation  where  appropriate  to 
reconcile  such  disputes,  to  curb 
international  terrorism  and  out- 
breftks  of  violence,  smd  to  devise 
workable  arrangements  for  peace- 
keeping operations.  In  order  to 
serve  the  long-term  Interest  of  the 
International  community,  we 
worked  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Security  Coimcil,  and  sub- 
sidiary bodies  to  have  the  United 
Nations  deal  evenhandedly  and 
pragmatically  with  such  politi- 
cally-charged Issues  as  the  Middle 
East,  decolonization,  and  human 
rt  gilts. 

Ml  HI  m  m  w  ID  seme  net 

arrangements  and  institutions  to 

deal    -with    ^porldwtde    social    and 

technological  concerns.  Although 

we  encountered  some  resistance, 

we    pressed    forward    toward    the 
goals  of  assuring  the  safety  of  clvU 
aviation,  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, checking  the  lUiclt  flow  of 
narcotics,    organizing    relief   for 
victims  of  disaster,  strengthening 
the  law  of  the  sea,  and  slowing 
world  population  growth. 
(3)  We  stressed  the  Importance   of 
havhig  the  United  Nations  act  re- 
sponsibly, equitably,  and  eCBclent- 
ly  in  ordering  its  financial  and 
administrative  affairs  so  that  It 
could  carry  out  Its  tasks  more 
effectively.  Progress  was  made  In 
holding  down  the  budgets  of  some 
sigencies,     budgeting     procedures 
were  improved,  and  the  principle 
of  a  lower  muTimnni  celling  for 
the  United  8ta,te$  assessment  was 
endorsed.  Nevertheless,  the  under- 
lying financial  problems  were  not 
solved  and  further  administrative 
and     procedural     reforms     are 
needed  in  the  United  Nations. 
This  report  shows  that,  despite  polit- 
ical   and    administrative    shortcomings, 
multilateral  agencies  connected  with  the 
United    Nations    offered    practical    re- 
sponses to  worldwide  problems  of  press- 
ing  concern   to   the   American   people. 
Given  the  fast  pace  of  political,  social, 
and  technological  change  In  recent  years, 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  record  of  ac- 
complishments  was   uneven   and   there 
were  setbacks  as  well  as  successes. 

During  1972  developments  at  the 
United  Nations  were  affected  by  certain 
long-term  trends  which  both  hold  prom- 
ise and  pose  problems  for  effective 
United  Nations  action. 


— The  loosening  of  old  antagonisms, 

the  entry  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  into  the  mainstream  of 
United  Nations  work,  suod  the  grow- 

mg  bnportance  of  powers  such  as 
Japan  could  In  the  long  run  enable 
a  near-universal  United  Nations  to 

become  a  more  effective  Instrument 

for  dealing  with  serious  world  polit- 
ical and  security  problems. 
— However,  we  also  have  to  recognize 

that  the  continuing  tendency  to  use 
the  United  Nations  for  proE>aganda 
advantage  and  to  pursue  political 

rivalries  makes  accommodation  more 

dlflOcult.  For  the  near  term,  where 
the  interests  of  Its  strongest  mem- 
bers are  engaged,  the  organization 
can  deal  only  In  a  limited  way  with 
highly  contentious  poUtical  Issues. 
— ^The  emergence  in  United  Nations 
bodies  and  conferences  of  an  active 
majority  led  by  a  number  of  the 
developing  nations  continued  to 
make  for  some  distortions  In  deter- 
mining the  areas  of  greatest  United 
Nations  attention.  While  we  fi^Oy 
recognize  the  inherent  right  of  aU 
member  nations  to  be  heard,  the 
voting  weight  of  this  majority,  with 
its  sometimes  narrowly  defined  pre- 
occupations, has  tended  to  create 
hxibalance  and  to  place  strains  on 
tbe  effective  functiozUns  of  tlie 
organlzaitton. 

This  report  reflects  the  growing  cohe- 

sion   -which   has    taken    place    among    the 

third  world  coimtries,  notably  with  re- 
spect to  colonial  issues  and  to  demands 
that  rules  of  international  trade  and  aid 

be  altered  in  their  favor.  AVe  were  par- 
ticularly concerned  when,  under  the 
pressure  of  bloc  voting,  the  organization 

adopted  one-sided  resolutions  on  certain 
political  Issues  or  failed  to  take  concrete 
action  on  such  important  matters  as  in- 
ternational terrorism.  To  call  this  trend 
disturbing  is  not  to  depreciate  the  value 
to  the  United  States  of  multilateral  in- 
stitutions in  which  all  nations  can  be 
heard  on  matters  that  affect  their  secu- 
rity and  welfare,  conciliation  can  be  pur- 
sued, and  vital  public  services  can  be 
provided  for  the  international  com- 
munity. 

We  attempted  to  adjust  our  policy 
during  1972  to  take  accoimt  of  these 
changes.  It  became  increasingly  clear 
that  for  the  present  the  most  productive 
possibilities  for  United  Nations  action 
are  on  global  problems  of  an  economic, 
social  and  technological  nature.  United 
Nations  system  expenditures  reflected 
this  concentration,  with  some  95  percent 
of  the  resources  in  1972  going  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  transfer  techniques 
and  skills  to  less  developed  nations,  set 
standards  for  international  behavior,  and 
provide  public  services  of  benefit  to  all 
nations. 

The  fcHlowing  developments  during  the 
year  were  especiaUy  noteworthy: 

We  were  gratified  by  the  General 
Assembly's  endorsement  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  United  Nations  budget  assess- 
ment from  31.52  percent  to  25  percent. 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  healthy  develop- 
ment for  the  organization,  which  should 
not  be  unduly  dependent  on  the  con- 
tributions of  one  member.  The  maximum 
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assessment  ceiling  beginning  next  year 
is  expected  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
enacted  by  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  shoiild  pay  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent in  the  United  Nations  and  in  cer- 
tain specialized  agencies  after  January  1, 
1974.  The  vote  of  over  two-thirds  In 
favor  of  our  position  reflected  a  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  equities  in- 
volved and  of  political  reality,  as  well 
as  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  gen- 
erous United  States  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  United  Nations  development 
programs. 

Following  the  landmsu'k  conference  in 
Stockholm  in  June,  the  institutional 
foundation  was  laid  for  international 
action  to  protect  the  environment  and  a 
work  program  was  initiated  for  this  pur- 
pose. Measures  were  taken  to  deal  with 
envlronmetnal  problems  such  as  poUu- 
tion  from  ocean  dumping  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  natural,  cultural,  and  his- 
toric heritage  areas,  and  a  United  Na- 
tions fund  for  the  environment,  which  I 
had  recommended  earlier,  brought 
pledges  from  a  number  of  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  major  setback 
was  the  United  Nations  failure  to  take 
strong  and  speedy  international  legal 
action  to  combat  international  terrorism 

and  provide  adequate  protection  for 
diplomats — measures  advocated  by  the 
United  States  and  other  concerned  na- 
tions. The  Assembly  did,  however,  set  up 
a  committee  to  study  the  comments  of 
governments  on  the  problem  of  inter- 
national terrorism  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  next  session.  While  we  regret  the 
delay,  we  hope  that  the  Assembly  can 
make  progress  on  this  issue  this  fall. 
Progress  was  made  in  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  on  the  mat- 
ter of  aircraft  safety. 

The  United  Nations  also  advanced  its 
programs  for  delivering  technical  assist- 
ance to  developing  nations  and  setting 
standards  for  international  behavior  in 
specific  fields. 
— Management       reforms       (notably 
ad(H>tion  of  a  coimtry  programming 
system)    were   implemented    which 
will  enable  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  to  handle  an 
expanded     program     of     technical 
assistance  more  efQclently. 
— ^Tlie     organization's     capacity     to 
respond  to  disaster  situations  was 
strengthened  by  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  Disaster  Relief 
Ofllce  in  Geneva,  largely  as  the  result 
of  a  United  States  initiative  in  1971. 
The  United  Nations  carried  out  an 
imprecedented     number    of    relief 
activities,  notably  in  Bangladesh  and 
the  Sudan. 
— There  was  growing  cooperation  in 
outer  space.  A  United  Nations  work- 
ing   group    cooperated    in    making 
available  to  other  nations  data  from 
our  first  experimental  satellite  de- 
signed to  survey  earth  resources,  and 
the    Convention    on    International 
Liability    for    Damage    Capsed    by 
Space    Objects,    which    had    been 
negotiated    by    a    United    Nations 
committee,   entered  into  force  on 
September  1. 
— ^The    momentum    of    international 
action    against    drug    abuse    was 
furthered  In  several  ways:  with  the 


drafting  of  an  amending  protocol  to 
the  1961  Single  Convention  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  through  increased 
activity  by  and  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Fimd  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  and  through  a  more  active 
role  by  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board. 

— The  population  program  was  placed 
on  a  sounder  administrative  footing 
by  llnlElng  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Population  Activities  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram. Preparations  were  continued 
for  the  World  Population  Conference 
in  1974,  which  is  expected  to  be  as 
important  as  the  1972  environment 
conference. 

— Perhaps  of  the  greatest  potential  sig- 
nificance were  the  steps  taken  to 
accelerate  preparations  for  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  which  wUl 
come  to  grips  with  such  matters  as 
the  nature  of  the  International  re- 
gime for  the  deep  seabed,  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea,  free  transit 
through  international  straits,  fish- 
eries, marine  pollution,  and  scien- 
tific resesurch.  A  successful  resolu- 
tion of  these  very  difficult  issues 
would  help  to  prevent  conflict  and 

assure  that  the  resources  in  and  un- 
der the  oceans  will  be  equitably  and 
rationally  utilized. 
The  "quiet  side"  of  the  United  Nations 
also  produced  important  accomplish- 
ments which  are  covered  in  this  report. 
Especially  noteworthy  were  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency's  exp£uided 
"safeguards"  program  to  prevent  the  di- 
version to  weapons  use  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials intended  for  peaceful  uses ;  the  In- 
ter-Governmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organization's  efforts  at  spurring  agree- 
ment to  control  pollution  from  ocean 
dumping;  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization's  efforts  to  devise 
effective  measures  for  safe  and  efScient 
air  travel;  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion's continued  campaign  to  suppress 
communicable  diseases  and  raise  the 
standards  of  health  care;  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization's  work  to  ex- 
pand agricultural  production  and  Im- 
prove nutrition;  Eind  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization's au;tivitles  to  expand  scien- 
tific communication  and  protect  the 
world's  cultural  heritage. 

All  these  activities  clearly  demonstrate 
the  stake  we  liave  in  United  Nations 
efforts  to  control  new  technologies  for 
the  common  good,  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  coim- 
trles  on  matters  of  trade  and  siid,  to 
f£u;ilitate  the  exchange  of  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  and  to  set  standards 
of  behavior  for  international  activity.  To 
these  concerns — and  to  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  all  multilateral 
Institutions — our  nation  must  give  In- 
creasing attention  In  the  coming  years. 
RiCHAHO  NrxoN. 
Thi  Whttb  Hottse,  September  6, 1973. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE— VETO  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-147) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 


the  f(^owlng  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  today,  without  my  ap- 
proval, HJl.  7935,  a  bill  which  would 
make  major  changes  In  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

This  bill  fiows  from  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. Its  stated  purpose  is  to  benefit  the 
working  man  and  woman  by  raising  the 
minimum  wage.  The  minimum  wage  for 
most  workers  has  not  been  adjusted  for 
five  years  and  In  the  mterlm,  as  sponsors 
of  this  bill  recognize,  rising  prices  have 
seriously  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  who  are  still  paid  at  the  lowest  end 
of  the  wage  scale. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  need 
for  a  higher  minimum  wage.  Both  fair- 
ness and  decency  require  that  we  act 
now — this  year — ^to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  rate.  We  cannot  allow  millions  of 
America's  low-income  families  to  become 
the  prime  casualties  of  infiation. 

Yet  in  carrying  out  our  good  inten- 
tions, we  must  also  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  pensdize  the  very  people  who  need 
help  most.  The  legislation  which  my  Ad- 
ministration has  actively  and  consist- 
ently supported  would  ultimately  raise 

the  minimum  wage  to  higher  levels  than 
the  bill  that  I  am  today  vetoing,  but 
would  do  so  in  stages  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  and  thereby  protect  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  low  wage  earners 
and  the  unemployed. 

H.R.  7935,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
unfortunately  do  far  more  harm  than 
good.  It  would  cause  unemployment.  It 
is  inflationary.  And  it  hurts  those  who 
can  least  afford  it.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
sons, I  am  compeUed  to  return  it  without 
my  approval. 

ADVIXSE  TTTtCT  ON  EMPLOTICXNT 

H.R.  7935  would  raise  the  wage  rate  to 
$2.00  for  most  non-farm  workers  on  No- 
vember 1  and  8  mmths  later,  would  in- 
crease it  to  (2.20.  Thus  In  less  than  a 
year,  employers  would  be  faced  with  a 
37.5  percent  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  rate. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  Impact 
such  sharp  and  dramatic  increases  would 
have  upon  employment,  but  my  economic 
advisors  Inform  me  that  there  would 
probably  be  a  significant  decrease  In  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  those  affected. 
When  f  £u;ed  with  the  decision  to  increase 
their  pay  rates  by  more  than  a  third 
within  a  year  or  to  lay  off  their  workers, 
many  employers  will  be  forced  to  cut 
back  jobs  and  hours.  And  the  worker  will 
be  the  first  victim. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  floor  more  gradually, 
permitting  employers  to  absorb  the 
higher  labor  costs  over  time  and  min- 
imizing the  adverse  effects  of  cutting 
back  on  employment.  That  is  why  I  favor 
legislation  which  would  raise  the  floor 
to  a  higher  level  than  H.R.  7935  but 
would  do  so  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
The  bill  suppKjrted  by  the  Administration 
would  raise  the  minimum  wage  for  most 
non-farm  workers  frwn  $1.60  to  $1.90. 
effective  immediately,  and  then  over  the 
next  three  years,  woiild  raise  it  to  $2.30. 
I  believe  this  is  a  much  more  prudent 
and  helpful  approbch. 
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Sharp  increases  in  the  minimum  wage 
rate  are  also  inflationary.  Frequently 
workers  paii  more  than  the  minimum 
gauge  their  wages  relative  to  it.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  workers  who  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  An  increase  in  the  min- 
imum therefore  increases  their  demands 
for  higher  wages — In  order  to  maintain 
their  place  In  the  structure  of  wages.  And 
when  the  increase  is  as  sharp  as  it  is  In 
H.R.  7935,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  a  fresh 
surge  of  infiation. 

Once  again,  prudence  dictates  a  more 
gradual  increase  in  the  wage  rate,  so  that 
the  economy  can  more  easily  absorb  the 
impact. 

HT7BTIN0    THK    DDADVAMTAOKD 

Changes  In  the  minimum  wage  law  as 
required  by  HJR.  7935  would  also  hurt 
those  who  need  help  most.  The  ones  who 
would  be  the  first  to  lose  their  Jobs  be- 
cause of  a  sharp  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  would  frequently  be  those 
who  traditioxmUy  have  had  the  most 
trouble  in  finding  new  employment — ^the 
young,  members  of  racial  and  ethnic  mi- 
nority groups,  the  elderly,  and  women 
who  need  work  to  support  their  famiUes. 

Three  groups  would  be  especially  hard 
hit  by  special  provisions  in  this  bill : 

Youth:  One  major  reason  for  low  earn- 
ings among  the  young  is  that  their  em- 
ployment has  a  considerable  element  of 
on-the-job  training.  Low  eanUngs  can 
be  accepted  during  the  training  period 
m  expectation  of  substantially  higher 
earnings  after  the  training  is  completed. 
Ttiat  is  why  the  Administration  has 
urged  the  Congress  to  establish  a  modest 
short-term  differential  in  minimum 
wages  for  teenagers,  coupled  with  pro- 
tections against  using  teenagers  to  sub- 
stitute for  adults  in  jobs.  HH.  7935.  how- 
ever, mcludes  no  meaningful  youth  dif- 
ferential of  this  kind.  It  does  provide 
marginal  improvement  in  the  special 
wage  for  students  working  part-time,  but 
these  are  the  young  people  whose  con- 
tinuing education  is  improving  their  em- 
ployabiUty  anyway;  the  bill  makes  no 
provision  at  all  for  the  millions  of  non- 
student  teenagers  who  need  jobs  most. 

Unemployment  rates  for  the  young  are 
already  far  too  high,  recently  averaging 
three  to  four  times  the  overall  national 
unemployment  rate.  H.R.  7935  would  only 
drive  that  rate  higher,  especlsdly  for 
young  people  from  minority  groups  or 
disadvantaged  backgroiuids.  It  thus 
would  cut  their  current  Income,  delay — 
or  even  prevent — their  start  toward  eco- 
nomic improvement,  and  create  greater 
demoralization  for  tiie  age  group  whldi 
should  be  most  enthusiastically  involved 
in  America's  world  of  work. 

Domestic  household  workers:  H.R. 
7935  would  extend  minimum  wage  cover- 
age to  domestic  household  workers  for 
the  first  time.  This  would  be  a  backward 
step.  H.R.  7935  abruptly  requires  that 
they  be  paid  the  same  wages  as  workers 
who  have  been  covered  for  several  years. 
The  likely  effect  would  be  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  employment  and  hours 
of  work  of  current  household  workers. 
This  view  is  generally  supported  by  sev- 
eral recent  economic  studies. 

Employees  in  small  retail  and  service 
establishments:  By  extending  coverage 


to  these  workers  for  the  first  time,  HH. 

7935  takes  aim  at  the  very  businesses 
least  able  to  absorb  sharp,  sudden  pay- 
roll increases.  Under  the  burden  of  this 
well-intended  but  Impractical  require- 
ment, thousands  of  such  establishment^ 
would  be  forced  to  curtail  their  growth, 
lay  off  employees,  or  simply  close  their 
doors  altogether.  A  "paper"  entitlement 
to  a  higher  minlmiun  wage  would  be  cold 
comfort  Indeed  to  workers  whose  Jobs 
were  eliminated  in  this  squeeze. 

OTHXH    PROBLXMB 

H.R.  7935  would  also  bring  almost  all 
government  employees  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  For  Federal  em- 
ployees, such  coverage  is  unnecessary — 
because  the  wage  rates  of  this  entire 
group  already  meet  the  minimum — and 
imdesirable,  because  coverage  under  the 
act  would  impose  a  second,  conflicting 
set  of  overtime  premiimi  psiy  rules  in 
addition  to  those  already  govemmg  such 
pay  for  Federal  employees.  It  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  apply  both  laws 
in  a  consistent  and  equitable  manner. 

Elxtension  of  Federal  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  standards  to  State  and  lo- 
cal government  employees  is  an  imwar- 
rsmted  interference  with  State  preroga- 
tives and  has  been  opposed  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

MXED  FOB  BALANCX  AKD  MODEXATIOI4' 

In  siun,  while  I  support  the  objective 
of  increasing  the  minimum  wage,  I  can- 
not agree  to  doing  so  in  a  manner  which 
would  substantially  curtail  employment 
of  the  least  experienced  and  least  sklUed 
of  our  people  and  which  would  weaken 
our  efforts  to  achieve  full  employment 
and  price  stability.  It  is  to  forestall  these 
unacceptable  effects  that  I  am  vetoing 
HJl.  7935. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  In  Its 
place  a  moderate  and  balanced  set  of 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Nation's  economic  stabilization  objec- 
tives and  which  would  ptotect  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  low  wage  earners 
and  the  unemployed  and  especially  non- 
student  teenagers  who  have  the  most 
severe  unemployment  problems.  To  the 
millions  of  working  Americans  who 
would  benefit  from  sound  and  carefully 
drawn  legislation  to  raise  the  minlmiun 
wage,  I  pledge  the  Admlnlstratirai's  oo- 
operaticoi  with  the  House  and  Senate  in 
moving  such  a  measure  speedily  onto 
the  statute  books. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thk  Whiti  Housi,  September  6, 1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal;  and  the  message  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House  on 
reconsideration  pass  the  bill,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  ? 

MOnOIf   OITEKXO    BT    MB.    O'NBHX 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'Nbiu.  moves  that  further  consider- 
ation of  the  veto  message  on  the  bm  HJl. 

7936  be  postponed  until  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 19, 1973. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  care- 
fully foUowed  the  statement  of  the 
President  on  the  veto  of  the  minimum- 
wage  law.  I  noticed  It  took  almost  as 
many  words  to  explain  his  actions  as  It 
did  to  write  the  bill. 

I  learned  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  playing  baseball  on  the  street 
that  when  you  explain  something  It 
means  you  have  a  very  good  reason  for 
it.  This  was  best  broiight  home  by  the 
fact  that  when  we  were  playing  baseball 
on  the  street  one  day  someone  broke  the 
butcher's  window.  I  went  straight  home 
to  my  father  and  I,  all  out  of  breath,  told 
him  what  had  happened  and  started  to 
explain  it.  He  said : 

Johnny,  me  boy,  remember  this  aa  long 
as  you  Uve:  VThen  you  start  to  explain,  it  Is 
bad  lOready. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  RAIL  PASSENQER 
SERVICE  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  514  and  ask 
f  01  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  614 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
27(d)(4).  r\ile  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itsell  Into 
the  Committee  of  the  VThole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  8361)  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and  foi^ 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
bll!  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now 
printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  blU  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consider- 
ation, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
aa  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  8351.  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  fvirther  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3016. 
and  It  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House 
tc  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 
8351  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
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Illinois  (Mr.  Mvkpht)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  514  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
on  H.R.  8351,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation. 

Although  House  Resolution  514  pro- 
vides for  a  waiver  of  clause  27  (d)(4), 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  3-day  rule,  the  reason 
for  the  waiver  Is  no  longer  needed  as 
more  than  3  days  have  elapsed  since  the 
rule  was  filed. 

House  Resolution  514  provides  it  shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  natiu'e  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  It  also  provides  that 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  8351,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce shall  be  discharged  from  the 
fiu-ther  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2016, 
and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  S.  2016  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 
8351  as  passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  8351  grants  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  Amtrak,  au- 
thority to  operate  an  autoferry  service 
and  limits  the  ability  of  any  person  to 
provide  such  service  along  Amtrak's  ba- 
sic system  without  a  petition  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  act  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  guarantee 
authority  from  $200  million  to  $250  mil- 
lion and  gives  Amtrak  trains  preference 
over  freight  trains  In  the  use  of  any  line 
of  track,  jimction  or  crossing,  except  in 
csises  of  emergencies. 

H.R.  8351  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $107.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  514  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  8351. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  514  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  8351,  the  Amendments  to 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hoiu'  of  general 
debate.  There  are  several  other  provi- 
sions of  this  rule:  First,  It  waives  the 
provisions  of  clause  27(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI, 
which  is  the  3-day  rule;  Second,  makes 
the  committee  substitute  In  order  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment; and  third,  provides  for  inserting 
the  House-passed  language  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  2016. 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  8351  Is  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
in  order  to  provide  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974.  These 
changes  sind  additions  are  made  to  re- 
flect the  committee's  continuing  desire  to 
see  that  Amtrak  properly  fulfills  the  con- 
gressional mandate  which  created  the 
Corporation  to  provide  modem,  eflQcient, 
intercity  rail  passenger  service,  with  the 
anticipation  that  the  Corporation  even- 


tually will  become  a  self-sustaining 
entl^. 

The  bill  authorizes  $106.1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  domestic  routes  and 
$1.2  million  for  international  routes — a 
total  of  $107.3  million.  Additionally,  the 
bill  provides  for  an  Increase  of  $50,000,- 

000  In  federally  guaranteed  securities, 
loans  and  obligations  available  to 
Amtrak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.Speaker. 

1  have  no  additional  requests  for  time. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8351)  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, and  foc*other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggms). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TKS    COMMTTTES    OF    THX    WBOUB 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  8351,  with 
Mr.  Flowirs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Harvey)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia    (Mr.   Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has  re- 
ported H.R.  8351  with  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  help  miprove  rail  passenger 
service  throughout  the  Nation. 

Congress  created  Amtrak  In  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  In  a  some- 
what desperate  effort  to  prevent  the 
complete  abandonment  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service.  Amtrak's  challenge 
was  and  Is  to  reverse  the  deterioration  of 
passenger  service  and  to  save  and  Im- 
prove as  much  of  the  service  tts  possible. 
When  Amtrak  was  created,  there  were 
some  500  passenger  trains  left  of  the 
thousands  which  had  existed  over  the 
decades  since  the  invention  of  the  rail- 
road. These  500  remaining  were  losing 
over  $200  million  a  year.  Amtrak  got  un- 
derway with  a  $40  million  Federal  grant 
and  some  $197  million  In  pasmients  from 
participating  railroads.  These  moneys, 
together  with  a  $200  million  loan  pro- 
gram, were  to  carrv  the  Comoration 
through  June  30,  1973.  However,  In 
1972  it  was  necessary  to  further  fimd 
Amtrak,  and  $179.1  million  was  appro- 


priated. This  was  to  carry  Amtrak  for- 
ward to  June  30  of  this  year,  and  we  now 
propose  to  extend  Amtrak  through  the 
bill  before  us  for  the  single  fiscal  year 
of  1974. 

HH.  8351  will  accomplish  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  authorizes  $107.3  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1974 — Senate-passed  bill  au- 
thorizes $185  million.  Administration 
had  requested  an  open-ended  author- 
ization. 

Second,  increases  Federal  guarantee 
authority  from  $200  million  to  $250  mll- 
Uon. 

Third,  restructures  the  Amtrak  Board 
of  Directors:  Increases  number  of  con- 
smner  representatives  from  one  to  three; 
requires  bipartisan  appointments  by 
the  President;  has  a  strict  no-confilct- 
of -interest  provision  in  the  bill. 

Fourth,  grants  Amtrak  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  In  limited  instances, 
and  allows  them  to  petition  the  ICC  for 
conveyance  of  certain  rsdlroad  proper- 
ties in  limited  instances. 

Fifth,  requires  Amtrak  to  initiate  at 
least  one  experimental  train  annually, 
and  continues  for  1  year  any  existing 
experimental  train. 

Sixth,  gives  Amtrak  trains  preference 
over  freight  trains  on  any  track,  junc- 
tion or  crossing — but  allows  Secretary  of 
DOT  to  resolve  any  controversy  between 
Amtrak  and  railroads  over  such  prefer- 
ence, as  well  as  over  speed  of  Amtrak 
trains. 

Seventh,  prohibits  Amtrak  from  clear- 
ing reports,  budget  requests  or  legisla- 
tive proixjsals  with  any  executive  branch 
official  or  agency  before  it  submits  such 
items  to  Congress. 

Eighth,  clears  up  inconsistencies  in 
existing  law  between  ICC  and  DOT  over 
rail  safety.  DOT  is  given  exclusive  Jiuls- 
diction  over  railway  safety. 

Ninth,  allows  any  corporation  to  com- 
pete with  Amtrak  in  providing  auto- 
ferry service  if  they  can  prove  to  the 
ICC  that  first,  there  is  a  public  need  for 
such  service,  and  second,  that  such  serv- 
ice will  not  impair  Amtrak's  finsoicial 
position. 

Tenth,  establishes  certain  criteria  for 
the  ICC  to  use  in  determining  what  is 
the  just  and  reasonable  compensation,  if 
any,  that  Amtrak  should  pay  railroads 
for  providing  seirices. 

In  regard  to  section  3  of  the  bill,  we 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  "any  person" 
other  than  a  railroad  may  provide  auto- 
ferry service.  We  believe  auto-ferry  serv- 
ice is  a  means  of  attracting  more  of  the 
public  to  travel  by  rail,  and  we  mean  the 
term  "railroad"  in  this  legislation  to  be 
a  company  principally  engaged  in  pro- 
viding freight  service  over  established 
main  interstate  lines — the  Norfolk  (t 
Western,  to  cite  a  random  illustration.  If 
it  were  otherwise  the  case,  it  would  frus- 
trate our  aim  of  authorizing  specialized 
auto- ferry  companies  and  Amtrak  as  well 
to  provide  this  sort  of  service. 

Our  committee  believes  in  this  age 
when  our  Nation  is  faced  with  an  energy 
crisis,  and  with  a  problem  of  automobile- 
induced  pollution,  we  must  give  the  pub- 
lic an  efficient,  modem  rail  passenger 
service  as  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
travel  by  automobile  and  airplane.  This 
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legislation  will  move  us  a  step  forward  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  traveling  public  needs  a  well- 
balanced  transportation  system.  That 
means  good  highways,  good  public 
transit  for  our  cities,  a  safe  and  efficient 
airway  and  airport  system,  adequate  port 
and  waterway  facilities.  And  it  also 
means  modem  intercity  rail  passenger 
service,  for  all  parts  of  the  country.  Rec- 
ognizing this  fact,  I  supported  the  crea- 
tion of  Amtrak  in  1970;  while  it  has  its 
imperfections  I  am  aware  of  what  it  has 
accomplished  and  anxiously  await  Im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  its  opera- 
tions that  will  bring  faster  and  more 
frequent  service.  In  New  England, 
throughout  the  Northesist,  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  thus  applaud — in 
general  terms — the  Committee  on  In-- 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce — Its  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  all  the  mem- 
bers—for the  bill,  H.R.  8351,  which  they 
have  reported  to  the  floor. 

There  is,  however,  one  asi>ect  of  the  bill 
with  which  I  am  deeply  concerned.  It 
deals  with  auto-ferry  service.  Back  in 
1970,  when  Congress  passed  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act,  there  was  no  auto- 
ferry service — no  way  by  which  travelers 
could  take  their  cars  along  when  they 
took  a  trip  by  train.  Other  countries  had 
this  form  of  transportation,  but  not  the 
United  States.  In  my  view,  and  it  was 
widely  shared  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  encourage  private  en- 
trepreneurs to  enter  this  field  and  to 
Invest  whate\er  was  needed  to  bring  this 
type  of  transportation  to  the  people  of 
our  country. 

When  the  Congress  became  aware  in 
1970  that  one  new  private  company  had 
already  mtule  plans  to  initiate  an  auto- 
ferry operation,  provision  was  made  in 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  pro- 
tect rights  of  such  a  private  auto-ferry 
operator  where  it  had  a  contract  in  force. 

Encouraged  by  the  1970  legislation  that 
company  has  gone  ahead  with  what  most 
people  regard  as  a  highly  convenient, 
safe,  and  top-quality  auto-train  service 
between  Washington  and  Florida.  Since 
It  was  started  in  December  1971  It  has 
reportedly  carried  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people,  including  a  large 
number  of  my  own  constituents.  Its 
popularity  Is  obvious.  Many  travelers 
like  to  take  the  train  and  have  their  cars 
along.  They  save  time,  money,  and  a 
tedious  long-distance  journey  by  high- 
way. What  is  more  they — and  the  coun- 
try— save  gasoime.  A  recent  news- 
paper advertisement  noted  that  the 
Washington-Florida  Auto  Train  pro- 
duces an  annual  savings  of  more  than 
11  million  gallons  of  scarce  gasoline. 

From  every  conceivable  point,  auto- 
ferry service  has  substantial  advan- 
tages— for  travelers  and  for  the  country. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  new.  Inno- 
vative form  of  Intercity  transportation 
Is  something  to  stimulate.  I  was  thus 


heartened  recently  to  read  that  imder  a 
contract  entered  into  back  In  1970,  a  new 
auto-ferry  service,  between  Loulsrville 
and  Florida — to  serve  the  people  of 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  midwest  points  is  to  be  launched.  I 
welcome  this  move  but  I  regret  to  find  in 
section  3  of  H.R.  8351  provisions  which 
could  slow,  if  not  halt,  the  inauguration 
of  additional  auto-ferry  service  by  spe- 
cialized private  carriers,  such  as  that 
along  the  Louisville-Florida  route.  While 
I  agree  that  Amtrak  should  be  permitted 
to  run  auto-ferry  service,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  bill  as  reported  could  have  a 
chilling,  if  not  deadening  effect  on  other 
operators.  Since  service  on  the  Louisville 
route  will  not  yet  be  in  operation  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  measure,  I 
read  section  3  as  requiring  this  operator 
or  anyone  other  than  Amtrak  to  nm  a 
brutal  legal  obstacle  course  to  gain  per- 
mission to  begin  service  that  will  take 
time  and  that  may,  in  fact,  never  be  suc- 
cessfully negotiated.  Amtrak  appears  to 
be  given  what  amounts  to  a  near- 
monopoly  over  new  auto-ferry  service, 
something  which  that  corporation  hardly 
has  earned  given  its  seriously  lagging 
Interest  In  this  type  of  transportation. 
I  am  also  advised  by  legal  specialists 
that  by  excluding  "railroads"  from  auto- 
ferry service,  there  may  be  an  untoward 
effect  in  that  an  independent  auto-ferry 
operator  might  be  deemed  by  the  courts 
to  be  a  "railroad"  even  though  I  am 
quite  certain  this  is  not  what  the  com- 
mittee intended. 

Let  me  sum  up.  Auto-ferry  has 
proven  its  popularity  and  It  should  be 
made  available  to  a  larger  audience,  all 
over  the  coimtry.  Amtrak  should  clearly 
be  entitled  to  offer  this  form  of  tnms- 
portation,  but  so  should  others — espe- 
cially those  who  relied  on  the  1970  act 
and  who  have  invested  time  and  money 
in  developing  this  concept  of  movement. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  auto-ferry  service — to  encour- 
age all  qualified  operators  to  enter  this 
field.  I  am  distressed  that  H.R.  8351  falls 
far  short  of  this  objective.  The  traveling 
public,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the  real  loser. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  there  anything  In  section 
3  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  in  any  way  would 
affect  now  the  route  they  have  been  nm- 
nlng  between  Virginia  and  Jacksonville, 
and  the  route  that  will  be  nm  from 
Louisville  down  to  Florida,  so  we  can  get 
In  the  Record  the  correct  intent  of  what 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  believe 
is  the  intent  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl 
reply,  and  I  thought  I  had  made  it  fairly 
clear  earlier,  that  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
committee  in  writing  this  bill  and  I  know 
it  is  of  the  chairman  that  there  be  no  in- 
terference with  the  auto  train  service 
which  is  already  rimning.  We  are  funding 
Amtrak  and  it  should  get  into  the  busi- 
ness if  it  is  profitable,  and  those  who  are 
doing  it  have  found  it  is. 

Let  me  say  this.  There  has  been  some 
mention  that  people  feel  this  may  cause 
trouble  because  we  have  used  the  word 
"railroad."  We  cannot  conceive  of  an  auto 
train  being  called  a  railroad.  When  we 


state  "railroad"  we  mean  such  existing 
railroads  as  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
or  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  not  some- 
thing which  is  just  now  being  planned  to 
be  done.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  com- 
mittee that  there  be  any  trouble  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  there  being  any 
trouble. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  had  to  go  down- 
stairs where  I  was  talking  a  little  while 
ago  to  a  gentleman  who  said  his  chil- 
dren came  in  from  New  York  and  they 
were  so  late  getting  in  from  New  York, 
and  the  same  thing  had  happened  when 
they  went  to  Florida  and  they  were  5 
hours  late  getting  to  Florida.  There  Is 
no  excuse  for  that.  We  do  not  want  peo- 
ple to  have  to  go  through  that.  We  will 
have  to  see  that  things  are  done  to  give 
better  service. 

It  Is  expected  that  this  will  help  the 
energy  ishortage  In  America  if  we  can 
get  this  thing  on  the  track.  The  trains 
that  have  been  proposed  to  be  cut  off  we 
have  said  shall  stay  on  because  they  are 
showing,  with  the  energy  crisis  we  have, 
that  they  are  needed,  and  more  people 
are  using  the  trains  and  we  think  they 
should  be  given  another  year. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  STAOGEKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  is  a  worthy  bill  which  should 
be  passed.  It  has  been  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  c(xnmittee  and  by 
the  full  committee.  Some  amendments 
were  made  in  the  full  committee.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  bill  and  it  should  pass  so  we 
can  continue  to  have  rail  passengers 
service  in  America.  We  should  continue 
not  only  what  we  have  but  we  should 
expand  it  and  make  it  better  and  make 
the  trains  run  on  time  so  we  can  give 
better  service  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  intention  of  repeating  an  explanation 
of  the  bill  because  this  has  already  been 
ably  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  There  are  several  sections 
that  I  believe  deserve  some  discussion 
and  a  look  into  the  reasons  behind  pro- 
visions which  aim  to  change  the  present 
law.  Amtrak  has  been  a  controversial 
program  from  the  beginning,  and  many 
Members  I  am  sure  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
spending  Federal  funds  to  pick  up  Its 
losses. 

Although  Amtrak  was  organized  as  a 
for-profit  corporation  in  the  hope  that 
it  could  work  out  a  passenger  rail  net 
which  could  at  least  break  even,  it  was 
not  expected  that  such  a  goal  could  be 
achieved  immediately.  No  one  could  have 
rationally  expected  such  a  result.  Testl< 
mony  before  our  committee  at  the  time 
Railpax  was  being  considered  indicated 
that  with  luck  and  good  management 
the  corporation  might  reach  a  position 
of  slight  profitability  by  1975.  This  pre- 
supposed a  set  of  favorable  conditions, 
no  politics  mvolved,  and  a  few  breaks.  I 
guess  we  could  say  up  to  here  that  Am- 
trak has  not  been  favored  with  any  ex- 
ceptional luck  in  Its  venture.  Many  here 
would  argue  that  it  has  not  been  well 
managed.  No  one  here  should  deny  that 
plain  old  politics  has  had  much  to  do 
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with  Its  problems.  This  is  no  indictment 
of  any  person  or  any  group.  It  Is  a  plain 
statement  of  an  obvious  and  inevitable 
condition  which  attends  any  Miterprtoe 
of  this  nature.  , 

Asgiuning  that  the  Management  has 
been  at  least  adequate,  the  law  placed  an 
almost  impossible  burden  upon  it  from 
the  beginning.  Passenger  service  was  in 
such  a  shambles  that  a  complete  reor- 
ganization had  to  be  effected  on  very 
short  notice.  All  of  the  timetables  for  or- 
ganization and  initial  operation  were 
much  too  short,  but  they  had  to  be  imder 
conditions  then  prevailing.  We  can 
hardly  blame  anyone  for  accomplishing 
something  less  than  perfect  by  now.  The 
rail  network  to  be  operated  was  not  of 
the  corporation's  choosing.  It  was  handed 
to  it  and  told  to  run  it  at  least  until 
July  1973. 

The  committee  bill  provides  fimds  to 
keep  the  original  network  intact  for  at 
least  another  year.  In  doing  so  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  were 
fully  aware  that  the  corporation  had 
been  restricted  to  applying  for  $93  million 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
lower  figure  presupposes  the  elimina- 
tion of  three  routes  from  the  basic  net- 
work. They  were  losers,  no  doubt  about 
it.  But  then  nearly  everything  in  the  net- 
work has  been  losing  up  to  now.  The 
only  question  was  whether  these  par- 
ticular routes  were  so  bad  that  they 
would  not,  with  some  further  assistance 
and  improvements,  do  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  network.  Your  committee  felt 
that  the  trial  period  had  been  too  short 
to  write  off  these  lines  and  therefore 
made  provision  for  their  operation  for 
1  more  year.  This  could  be  called  a 
compromise  position.  Many  people  feel 
that  there  Is  no  Justification  for  rail  pas- 
senger service  except  In  a  few  high- 
density  corridors  and  that  the  retention 
of  a  basic  network  at  public  expense  is 
wrong.  Others  feel  that  the  present  net- 
work is  far  too  limited  and  that  the  over- 
all public  good  requires  that  rail  service 
be  kept  available  to  most  of  otur  popula- 
tion whether  presently  patronized  or  not. 
Between  these  extremes  we  come  to  you 
with  a  bill  which  would  not  downgrade 
the  present  system  for  the  time  being  but 
with  the  conviction  that  eventually  pas- 
senger routes  must  catch  on  or  be 
dropped. 

Another  basic  question  which  has 
caused  considerable  concern  and  debate 
here  in  Congress  and  within  the  industry 
deals  with  the  quality  of  service  which 
Amtrak  has  been  receiving  from  the 
railroads.  Obviously  the  Corporation  can 
only  perform  as  well  as  the  railroads  with 
which  It  contracts  will  allow  it  to.  Al- 
though the  Corporation  can  spend  money 
for  all  kinds  of  equipment  and  train  per- 
sonnel to  render  better  service  to  tlit 
passengers,  the  trains  must  operate  over 
the  tracks  of  the  railroads  which  des- 
perately wanted  to  get  rid  of  passenger 
service  In  the  first  place.  On-time  per- 
formance smd  the  smoothness  of  the  ride 
depend  upon  the  railroads.  Competition 
for  use  of  a  given  piece  of  track  at  any 
time  between  passenger  and  freight 
trains  poses  operational  problems  which 
must  be  solved  on  the  spot.  Have  the 
railroads  consistently  given  second  choice 
to  passenger  trains?  Some  people  sin- 
cerely believe  so,  but  it  is  very  difficult 


to  prove  one  way  or  the  other.  Is  the  Cor- 
poration getting  what  it  is  paying  for  in 
its  contracts  with  the  railroads?  Are  the 
contracts  imfair  to  the  railroads  and 
costing  them  money  which  should  be  paid 
by  the  passenger  traffic?  You  find  argu- 
ment for  either  side  of  those  propositions. 
The  railroads  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid 
of  passenger  service  in  any  way  possible. 
Should"  they  now  treat  the  Corporation 
like  some  total  stranger  who  wanders  in 
and  wants  service  rendered?  Should  they 
charge  portions  of  their  entire  operaUng 
expense  to  passenger  service  or  get  paid 
only  for  what  they  might  be  losing  if 
they  still  were  stuck  with  passenger  serv- 
ice? A  nice  question. 

The  law  has  provided  that  the  ICC 
would  determine  Just  and  reasonable 
compensation,  and  that  body  is  struggling 
with  the  issues  I  have  outlined  here.  If 
it  were  to  decide  ttiat  the  railroads  are 
right  and  should  be  compensated  for 
fully  allocated  costs  of  carrying  out  their 
contracts  with  the  Corporation,  the  kind 
of  money  we  have  prgvided  in  tliis  bill 
will  be  peanuts  compared  to  what  Amtrak 
will  need  to  maintain  service.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  tampered  with  the  basic 
language  of  the  act  in  this  regard  except 
to  recognze  that  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  to  Amtrak  and  the  train - 
traveling  public  should  have  something 
to  do  with  how  much  a  railroad  is  paid. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  bare-bones 
theory  of  compensation  could  result  in 
an  injustice  to  the  railroads  involved 
and  probably  assure  minimum  service 
as  well.  It  is  therefore  intended  by  this 
bill  that  the  railroads  will  be  paid  their 
avoidable  costs  plus  a  percentage.  This 
additional  amoimt  can  either  be  negoti- 
ated by  the  parties  or  can,  in  the  absence 
of  agreement,  be  set  by  the  ICC.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  be  about  as  fair 
to  everyone  as  possible. 

One  other  issue  which  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  committee's  attention  has 
to  do  with  the  relationship  between  the 
Auto  Train  operations  and  Amtrak.  The 
present  Auto  Train  running  between 
Alexandria.  Va.,  to  near  Orlando,  Fla.,  is 
an  exception  to  the  Amtrak  monopoly  on 
passenger  service.  It  was  already  under- 
way when  Amtrak  began  and  was  thus 
excepted.  Now  the  Auto  Train  Corp. 
would  like  to  branch  out  and  try  some 
other  routes.  Amtrak  has  also  had  its 
eye  on  tiiis  kind  of  operation  for  the 
future.  It  Just  happened  that  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  Auto  Train  opera- 
tions would  have  been  in  the  same  area 
as  one  of  the  runs  DOT  would  terminate. 
The  committee,  of  course,  decided  that 
the  Amtrak  run  should  continue.  Should 
any  other  passenger  service  be  allowed 
to  directly  compete  with  Amtrak?  I  be- 
lieve not.  Some  would  disagree.  Some, 
including  Auto  Train,  contend  that  the 
operations  are  so  different  that  they  do 
not  constitute  competition  at  all.  To  re- 
solve this  dilemma  the  committee  decided 
that  a  referee  was  needed  and  therefore 
provides  for  Auto  Train  to  apply  to  ICC 
for  permission  to  institute  new  service. 
ICC  can  grant  that  permission  only  if  it 
is  satisfied  that  the  new  route  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  financial  situation 
for  Amtrak  and  will  provide  a  needed 
service.  These  conditions  seem  eminently 
fair. 
The   bill   reorganizes   the   Board   of 


Directors  of  the  Amtrak  corporation.  I 
personally  see  no  need  for  such  a  re- 
organization, but  the  addition  of  two 
additional  consumer  representatives 
probably  will  be  a  good  thing.  The  pro- 
visions now  in  the  bill  regarding  the 
Board  are  the  result  of  some  compromises 
within  the  full  committee  and,  if  not 
greatly  needed,  are  acc^table. 

Other  matters  included  in  the  bill  prob- 
ably need  no  extended  discussion  here. 
Some  question  lias  been  raised  about  the 
requirement  for  one  experimental  train 
per  year.  For  the  present  tliis  seems 
desirable.  It  could,  however,  develop  that 
there  just  are  not  any  places  where  ex- 
perimental trains  can  hope  to  prove  any- 
thing or  tliat  they  will  be  too  much  of  a 
drag  on  the  Corporation  even  for  a  2- 
year  trial  period.  If  it  turns  out  that  way, 
Amtrak  can  come  back  to  Congress  at 
any  time  and  request  a  change  based 
upon  its  experience.  We  sliall  be  looking 
at  Amtrak  early  and  often  in  any  event. 
No  doubt  we  will  be  here  a  year  from 
now  doing  pretty  much  what  we  are  do- 
ing today.  The  question  is  not  whether, 
but  liow  much. 

All  things  considered  I  feel  that  the 
committee  lias  brought  to  the  House  a 
bill  which  deals  with  the  various  con- 
cerns about  Amtrak.  Simple,  straight- 
forward solutions  do  not  present  them- 
selves, but  the  bill  now  before  us  does 
try  to  be  fair  to  the  parties,  the  public 
and  our  previous  commitment  to  give 
passenger  service  a  fighting  chance  to 
survive.  I  recommend  H.R.  8351  to  you 
and  ask  that  the  House  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Jarman,  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  and  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee at  this  time  for  the  very  fine  job  they 
did  in  working  out  tiiis  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8351. 

Tills  legislation  was  considered  Iti  our 
subcommittee  tmd  I  believe  the  overall 
bill  is  a  good  one.  f^sj^ 

I  believe  this  is  a  particularly  timely ^^ 
piece  of  legislation.  America  is  enduring  a 
severe  energy  shortage  this  summer,  and 
the  toll  of  environmental  pollution  is  be- 
coming more  evident  with  each  passing 
day.  The  massive  reliance  by  our  citizens 
on  automobiles  as  their  prime  mode  of 
transportation,  has  contributed  to  our 
fuel  shortage,  as  well  as  increased  the 
urban  pollution  which  has  become  com- 
monplace around  the  country  todav.  Rail 
passenger  service  offers  a  viable  alterna- 
tive. I  believe  It  can  and  will  become  a 
major  factor  in  transportation  in  the 
years  to  come  because  it  utilizes  less  fuel 
and  it  pollutes  less. 

The  91st  Congress  acted  with  wisdom 
in  establishing  the  National  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Corportion.  and  while  Amtrak 
has  certainly  not  lived  up  to  all  of  its  ex- 
pectations, we  must  realize  that  it  is  still 
an  infant,  and  we  have  a  duty  to  see  that 
our  Investments  in  the  past  can  be  re- 
warded in  the  future. 

Our  subcommittee  has  been  aware  of 
special  problems  which  Amtrak  has,  and 
we  have  sisslgned  staff  investigators  and 
General  Accounting  Office  personnel  to 
study  specific  areas  of  managerial  and 
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marketing  techniques  which  we  are  not 
satlsfled  with.  We  believe  It  is  Importemt 
that  Congress  scrutinize  the  activities  of 
this  Corporation,  because  it  has  relied  so 
much  on  public  tax  money  to  assist  it.  I 
do  not  know  when  it  will  ever  achieve 
the  gocd  the  91st  Congress  set  for  it — 
that  is,  to  become  self-sustaining  sind 
profitmaklng.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
concept  deserves  a  chance. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  remem- 
ber when  Amtrak  was  created  in  1970, 
railroad  passenger  service  was  at  an  all- 
time  low  in  the  United  States.  Only  some 
500  passenger  trains  were  still  running, 
out  of  thousands  that  ran  earlier  in  this 
century.  These  remaining  passenger 
trains  were  losing  over  $200  million  a 
year. 

Now,  Amtrak  Is  losing  money,  but  im- 
provements are  being  made.  We  have  a 
total  Federal  investment  of  about  $200 
million  in  Amtrak  since  1970.  This  year, 
we  are  considering  an  authorization  of 
$107.3  million,  which  is  $72  million  less 
than  they  received  from  Congress  last 
year.  I  believe  that  with  each  passing 
year,  tills  Federal  appropriation  will  de- 
cline.   

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Bto.  Kttykendall)  . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
in  fact  all  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  this  legislation,  which  orig- 
inally had  all  the  earmarks  of  creating 
some  problems.  Fortunately  we  have 
been  able  to  work  those  problems  out  I 
believe  for  the  good  of  the  entire  system. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago,  when  we  first 
passed  this  legislation,  I  was  one  of  the 
people  who  worked  on  it  and  supported 
it,  with  reservations,  because  I  saw  very 
little  possibility  of  this  organization 
showing  much  progress  very  quickly.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  past  7  or  8 
months  all  of  the  indications  have  been 
that  there  can  be  a  turn-around,  and 
this  turn-around  actually  begun  In  sev- 
eral instances  of  a  return  to  ground 
transportation. 

I  would  never  have  believed  we  would 
be  nmning  transcontinental  trains  today 
at  capacity.  Amtrak  today  in  many  in- 
stances is  doing  just  that. 

I  should  like  to  give  an  example  of 
two  trains  which  have  created  some 
controversy.  I  will  comment  on  this  and 
comment  on  wiiat  the  committee  has 
done. 

The  train  from  Chicago  through  In- 
diana. Tennessee.  Alabama,  and  on  into 
Florida,  called  the  Ploridlan.  and  the 
train  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  are 
the  two.  Up  until  early  this  year  the 
figures  on  those  two  passenger  trains  did 
not  in  any  way  warrant  their  continu- 
ance after  the  2-year  period  wais  up,  but 
Just  about  the  time  we  were  having  the 
hearings,  for  reasons  that  are  varied  and 
multiple,  these  two  trains  began  to  pick 
up  passengers  in  unbelievably  large  per- 
centage Increases. 

I  know  the  Floridlan  train,  coming  to 
the  South,  actually  had  to  end  up  leaving 
passengers  standing  on  the  platform  in 
several  different  places. 

So  we  went  back  to  Amtrak  and  said. 
"Would  you  like  to  give  these  trains  an- 


other try?  It  looks  like  they  are  showing 
progress."  They  said,  "If  it  is  the  will  of 
the  subcommittee,  yes." 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ex- 
plained, that  was  the  reason  for  the  extra 
money  being  put  in  the  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Amtratk 
Board — and  I  have  full  faith  in  their 
good  will  on  this  issue,  but  on  this  one 
particularly — has  withdrawn  discon- 
tinuance proceedings  on  these  trains, 
and  fully  expects  to  continue  these  trains 
and  I  hope  to  give  vastly  increased  serv- 
ice for  at  least  another  year  trial. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mlcliigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Tennessee,  a  valued  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  Just  wish  to  reinforce 
his  last  comments  on  the  trains  referred 
to.  I  should  like  to  Indicate  that  I  re- 
ceived assurance  only  this  morning  from 
Amtrak  that  the  running  of  these  trains 
referred  to  will  bfe  continued. 

These  two  trains  will  continue,  in  my 
expectation.  I  believe  our  colleagues  on 
the  committee  have  expressed  the  same 
thought  that  the  trains  will  run. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Not  too  long  ago  Amtrak  filed  a  peti- 
tion to  discontinue  the  New  York-Dis- 
trict of  Columbia-Columbus,  Ohio- 
Kansas  City  train.  That  petition  has 
now  been  withdrawn.  If  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  statement  and  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  there  Is  money  in  this  bill, 
and  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
that  the  New  York,  District  of  Columbia. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Kansas  City  trains  will 
be  continued  for  at  least  one  additional 
year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  full  faith  in  the  people  involved. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  charge  of  this  particular  relatlonsliip 
with  Amtrak  was  at  the  board  meeting, 
and  he  was  the  one  that  moved  at  the 
board  meeting  to  withdraw  the  motion 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  trains,  you 
mention,  so  we  are  not  dealing  with  Just 
Amtrak.  But  with  DOT  also. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  excellent  work  which 
they  have  done  in  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not,  in  connection  with  the 
running  of  these  two  trains,  both  of 
which  intersect  In  Indianapolis  where  I 
come  from  and  both  of  which  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  people  in  the  economy 
of  central  Indiana,  the  gentleman  has 
heard  anything  to  the  effect  that,  al- 
though these  trains  will  continue  for 
another  year,  ultimately  one  of  them, 
possibly  the  National  Limited,  will  be 


abandoned  or  rerouted  around  the  Co- 
lumbus-Dayton-Indianapolis  route  to  go 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  assure  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana concerning  the  exact  route  between 
these  points.  I  would  never  presiune  to 
guarantee  that. 

All  I  can  say  is  tliat  if  the  very  im- 
pressive passenger  figures  continue, 
which  have  been  shown  on  these  two 
trains  in  the  last  120  days.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Amtrak  Is  about  to  discontinue 
these  trains.  I  would  not  presume  to  try 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  can  guaran- 
tee a  specific  route  between  these  two 
points. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  But  the  gentleman 
would  say  that  it  is  the  full  intent  of 
Congress  and  the  subcommittee  that 
these  two  trains  will  continue? 

Mr.  KUYKE^fDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  mak«  this  comment:  I  have  a  feeling 
that  as  long  as  the  people  of  Indianapolis 
are  represented  by  the  Member  from  that 
area  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  as  long  as  he  is  working  as  sustively 
as  he  is,  I  believe  that  would  serve  to 
cut  down  on  any  danger  of  anything 
happening  to  these  trains. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devinz). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  tills  legislation,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  contribute  part  of  the 
legislative  history  so  that  none  of  us 
will  be  deluded  in  case  there  is  a  change 
in  posture  during  the  coming  year  for 
which  we  are  seeking  additional  funds 
to  continue  Amtrak. 

Granted  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  ridershlp,  which  is  encoiutig- 
ing.  let  us  look  at  the  possible  reasons 
for  this  increase. 

No.  1.  I  understand  that  a  lot 
of  students  this  year  for  the  first  time 
have  discovered  passenger  trains,  and 
they  rode  them,  they  enjoyed  them,  and 
we  hope  that  this  continues  and  that  it 
will  encourage  passenger  ridershlp  so 
that  we  can  maintain  passenger  service 
ttiroughout  the  country. 

No.  2.  another  contributing  fac- 
tor in  my  opinion  to  the  increase  in  rider- 
ship  is  the  fact  that  many  tourists,  many 
families  that  wanted  to  travel  this  sum- 
mer, were  a  bit  concerned  about  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  and  the  fact  tliat  fuels  would 
not  be  available,  and,  therefore,  they 
went  by  train  rather  than  driving  their 
own  passenger  cars. 

Both  of  these  factors  contributed  to 
the  Increase  in  ridershlp,  and  I  hope  that 
even  with  school  starting  and  with  a 
HtUe  relief  In  the  fuel  crisis,  that  rider- 
shlp will  continue  to  Incretise. 

Seven.  8.  or  maybe  9  years  ago 
the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road appeared  before  our  committee.  At 
that  time  I  suggested  to  him  that  one 
reason  why  persons  did  not  ride  trains 
was  the  fact  that  the  equipment  was 
dirty  and  obsolete  and  the  help,  the  per- 
sonnel, was  insolent  and  they  had  a 
"could  not  care  less"  attitude,  and  also 
the  scheduling  was  bad.  This  railroad 
president  was  outraged  \^ith  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  were  trying  to  discour- 
age people  from  riding  the  trains. 

However,  I  am  afraid  it  is  true,  and 
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I  am  sJraid  the  same  thing  can  apply 
as  far  as  Amtrak  Is  concerned.  I  say 
to  those  persons  who  are  attempting  to 
make  a  success  of  Amtrak  that  they 
should  look  at  realistic  schedules  and 
encourage  ontlme  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures and  encourage  the  personnel,  the 
railroad  help,  and  the  brotherhoods  to 
have  people  who  will  be  glad  to  have  a 
job  and  render  good  service  rather  than 
people  who  will  resent  passengers  riding 
trains  and  provide  dirty  equipment  and 
bad  meals.  We  have  to  take  all  of  these 
things  into  consideration. 

If  we  resolve  those  problems,  we  can 
continue  Amtrak  and  put  the  trains  on 
a  paying  basis.  I  do  not  think  we  in  the 
Congress,  in  fimding  this,  can  expect  to 
continue  the  passenger  trains  to  operate 
at  a  loss  Just  to  accommodate  those  per- 
sons who  like  to  watch  trains  go  by  but 
will  not  ride  them. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side,  but  I  would  like  to  say  I  agree  with 
the  previous  speaker,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Devinz, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  on  the  state- 
ments he  Just  made. 

I  think  that  we  will  have  to  Improve 
the  service  if  we  are  going  to  improve 
rtdershlp.  I  think  that  Is  the  thing  that 
needs  to  be  done,  and  I  hope  we  can  do 
it  this  year. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distingiushed  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hudndt)  . 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
8351  provides  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  and  also  amends  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  reflect  our 
Committee's  desire  to  see  that  Amtrak 
properly  fulfills  the  congressional  man- 
date which  created  the  Corporation; 
namely,  to  provide  modern,  efflcient.  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service,  with  the 
anticipation  that  the  Corporation  even- 
tually will  become  a  self-sustaining  en- 
tity. 

In  my  judgment,  the  real  key  to  restor- 
ing rail  transportation  in  America  is  up- 
grading the  roadbeds  and  tracks  as  well 
as  improving  service  on  the  trains.  Ear- 
lier this  year  I  made  a  firsthand  inspec- 
tion of  the  Amtrak  service  between  In- 
dianapolis and  Washington,  D.C.  Part  of 
the  trip  I  spent  In  the  cab  talking  with 
the  engineer  and  observing  how  the  train 
was  operated.  When  we  were  going 
through  Southeastern  Indiana  we  were 
on  Penn  Central  rails  going  10  miles  an 
hour.  The  engineer  pointed  to  the  B.  &  O. 
tracks  nmning  alongside  and  said  trains 
could  travel  60  mUes  an  hour  on  that 
roadbed.  Passenger  trains  should  be  able 
to  operate  smoothly  and  dependably  at 
80  miles  an  hour  if  they  are  to  be  com- 
peiitive  with  other  models  of  trans- 
portation. 

While  the  Rail  Safety  Act  of  1970  has 
resulted  in  standards  for  track  main- 
tenance, those  standards  are  optional 
depending  upon  how  fast  trains  are  op- 
ei"ated.  P^irthermore,  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator  has  characterized 
thsse  standards  as  "minimum  standards 
required  for  safe  operation  rather  than 
recommended  practice."  In  other  words, 
the  only  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  the  safety  condition  of  the  tracks 


and  roadbeds.  If  the  roadbed  becomes 
unsafe  at  any  speed,  trains  would  not  be 
permitted  to  operate  on  it  at  all — but 
there  is  track  being  used  where  trains 
can  operate  safely  only  at  5  to  10  miles 
an  hour. 

The  deterioration  of  track  and  road- 
bed conditions  throughout  the  country  is 
documented  by  figures  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration.  Between 
1963  and  1970,  the  annual  number  of 
train  derailments  caused  by  defects  in 
or  improper  maintenance  of  track  and 
roadbed,  and  in  which  property  damage 
exceeded  more  than  $750  each,  increas- 
ed from  691  to  2,394 — almost  250  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  total  train  and 
locomotive  miles  operated  decreased  by 
12  percent.  Another  indication  of  deteri- 
oration of  track  and  roadbed  is  the  wide- 
spread slowdown  of  passenger  trains 
during  the  past  10  years,  which  I  have 
mentioned  previously.  Many  Amtrak 
trains  are  slower  than  1941  nms  over  the 
same  routes.  Even  where  there  have  been 
no  slowdowns,  ride  quality  In  many 
places  has  become  rougher. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system,  with  the  kind  of  rail 
service  we  need,  it  seems  to  me  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  railroad  track  and 
roadbed  rehabilitation  is  a  matter  of  ur- 
gent need.  Many  railroads  cannot  raise 
the  needed  cash  to  finance  necessary 
roadway  work.  In  the  absence  of  a  gov- 
ernment guarantee,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  railroads  to  borrow  money  for 
fixed  plant  improvement,  because — un- 
like equipment  borrowings — there  is  no 
readily  marketable  collateral  which  can 
be  repossessed  and  sold  to  others.  Prop- 
erty now  owned  by  most  railroads  is 
mortgaged  to  the  hilt. 

While  H.R.  8351  includes  an  author- 
ization of  some  $50  million  for  track  im- 
provement, this  problem  will  be  given 
greater  consideration,  and,  hopefully, 
dealt  with  in  legislation  regarding  the 
bankrupt  northeastern  railroads.  That 
legislation  pertains  to  some  17  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  however,  I 
feel  we  should  begin  immediately  to  work 
on  a  program  to  designate  an  all  en- 
compassing interstate  railroad  system 
equipped  with  automatic  block  aignala 
or  other  equivalent  safety  devices.  In 
my  Judgment,  government  assistance  to 
the  railroads  for  fixed  plant  rehabilita- 
tion is  eminently  fair  in  view  of  the  large 
sums  which  have  been  and  are  continu- 
ing to  be  spent  by  governments  at  all 
levels  for  the  benefit  of  other  modes  of 
transportation.  As  one  who  strongly  be- 
lieves our  continued  progress  depends 
upon  a  balanced  transportation  system. 
I  hope  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Congress  will 
consider  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  planned  to  spon- 
sor an  amendment  to  H.R.  8351  to  man- 
date the  continuation  of  the  National 
Limited,  which  nms  from  New  York  to 
Kansas  City  via  Indianapolis,  and  Uie 
Floridian,  a  train  from  Chicago  to  Miami 
via  Indianapolis.  The  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  had  made  appli- 
cation to  discontinue  these  trains  as  of 
August  2,  however,  the  ICC  ordered  that 
they  be  continued  imtil  December  2 
during  which  time  hearings  would  be 
held.  Then,  last  Friday.  Amtrak  an- 


nounced that  their  Board  of  Directors 
had  agreed  to  withdraw  the  applications 
for  discontinuance. 

As  a  representative  from  a  major  city 
serviced  by  both  of  these  trains,  I  am 
delighted  at  the  decision  to  keep  them 
in  operation.  If  the  petition  to  discon- 
tinue had  been  allowed  to  succeed,  it 
would  have  substantially  reduced  and, 
in  some  cases,  eliminated  rail  passenger 
service  to  the  major  cities  of  eight  East- 
em  and  Midwestern  States.  Indianapolis 
is  at  the  hub  of  our  Nation,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  center  of  transportation  activity. 
Both  the  city  and  the  State  very  much 
need  to  be  served  by  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  passenger 
operations  have  been  losing  money,  this 
is  no  time  to  give  up  on  these  trains. 
The  statistics  I  have  gathered  show  that 
ridership  on  the  National  Limited  for 
this  year  from  January  through  July  In- 
creased overall  by  49  percent  over  the 
comparable  period  in  1972.  On  the  Flo- 
ridian, the  increase  was  59  percent.  Busi- 
ness through  the  Indianapolis  ticket 
office  increased  by  37  percent  during 
the  first  7  months  of  this  year  and  the 
July  figiire  is  the  highest  since  Decem- 
ber 1967,  when  Indianapolis  was  served 
by  11  trains.  With  better  advertising,  im- 
proved services,  and  better  track  condi- 
tions, I  am  confident  there  will  be  fur- 
ther increases  In  ridership  resulting  in 
the  receipt  of  added  revenues. 

Another  reason  they  should  be  con- 
tinued is  because  of  the  energy  crisis.  In 
view  of  the  shortage  of  gasoline  and  other 
fuels,  we  should  take  all  steps  possible 
to  encourage  travel  by  rail.  Furthermore, 
rail  travel  helps  in  the  campaign  to  re- 
duce air  pollution  caused  by  massive 
automobile  traffic. 

While  we  in  Congress  have  granted 
Amtrak  some  degree  of  autonomy,  we 
have  not  granted  them  the  capricious 
authority  to  discontinue  importanv  rail 
passenger  routes  without  a  complete  smd 
exhaustive  study  of  the  ramifications  of 
such  terminations.  We  have  provided 
sufficient  authorization  in  H.R.  8351  for 
the  continued  operation  of  ail  trains  in 
the  present  system  and  I  feel  we  have  a 
duty  in  Congress  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  who 
has  helped  me  greatly  as  a  freshman 
member  of  his  committee  and  given  me 
a  great  deal  of  advice  and  support  in 
my  concern  about  the  continuation  of 
the  National  Limited  and  the  Floridian. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairmsm  of 
the  committee  or  one  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  with  reference  to  the 
service  that  is  being  offered:  What  is 
going  to  be  done  about  the  roadbed  over 
which  these  trains  are  traveling? 

They  offer  the  key  to  better  service.  Is 
anything  being  contemplated  to  im- 
prove the  roadbed — or  anything  that  we 
can  be  doing? 

I  ask  because  it  seems  to  me  it  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
rapid  rail  transportation  service  we  all 
want,  that  we  must  do  something  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  1  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  la  correct  in  that  we 
have  to  improve  the  roadbeds.  This  is  the 
greatest  complaint  we  have  all  across  the 
country. 

I  want  to  Inform  the  gentleman  that 
Amtrak  has  set  aside  $50  million  to 
improve  roadbed  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try. So  that  will  be  quite  helpful.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  In  putting  our  roadbed  conditions 
back  to  where  they  should  be. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  yield?  

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  House  passed 
only  a  1-year  extension  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  it  had  several  reasons  for  doing 
80.  We  wanted  to  get  more  concrete  plans 
for  the  use  of  this  $50  million  with  re- 
gard to  the  relationship  between  Amtrak 
and  the  railroads  themselves  concern- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  roadbeds. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

So  we  can  get  back  Into  the  issue  of 
improved  roadbeds  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  well  aware 
that  certain  tjrpes  of  curves,  and  so 
forth,  that  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for 
freight  trsdns  are  simply  not  satisfactory 
for  high-speed  passenger  trains,  and 
this  has  to  be  considered. 

So,  this  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  our  having  only  a  1-year  bill. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
yield? 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  on 
the  statement  the  gentleman  has  made. 
Certainly  I  concur  in  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  We  In  my  congressional 
district  are  most  happy  that  the  Floridian 
has  been  included  In  Amtrak  since  it 
comes  through  the  city  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  represents,  and  also  comes 
across  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Without 
this  train  Kentucky  would  be  without 
railroad  trains,  period. 

This  legislation  has  broad  support 
throughout  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
throughout  my  congressional  district. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
the  line  of  the  same  questions  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  posing.  It  is 
also  my  understandmg  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  roadbeds  are  charged 
against  the  passenger  traffic,  which  is  one 
of  the  things  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not,  by 
Government  subsidy,  we  are  paying  for 
the  roadbed  upkeep  while  the  operators 
Of  the  freight  trains  are  not  paying  their 


fair  share.  Because  It  does  require  a  much 
higher  maintenance  efficiency  for  pas- 
senger traffic  than  for  freight  traffic. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chahman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  that 
point,  in  the  original  2-year  support 
given  to  Amtrak  by  the  operating  rail- 
roads, these  were  barebones  contracts, 
and  believe  me,  there  was  not  any  road- 
bed maintenance  by  Amtrak;  it  was,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  zero. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  such  addi- 
tional time  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  may  require. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  still  further, 
there  has  been  new  language  in  the  bill, 
as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  concerning  the 
ICC,  and  the  amounts  of  payments  made 
to  the  operating  railroad  by  Amtrak  will 
be — and  I  wish  that  the  Members  would 
read  the  language  in  the  bill  so  that  they 
can  get  the  exact  language — is  greatly 
dependent  upon  improved  service,  mean- 
ing condition  of  the  tracks,  and  so  forth, 
by  the  railroad  itself,  so  that  the  rail- 
road is  paid  a  minimum  figiire  by  Amtrak 
as  a  flat  figure,  but  any  negotiated 
amount  above  that  wiU  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  factors  such  as  the  condition 
of  the  track  so  that  this  is  a  negotiable 
item,  and  Amtrak  will  be  in  a  position 
to  pay,  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  those  tracks. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hxllis)  . 

Mr.  HTTJ.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  word  or  two  about  Amtrak's 
service  In  Indiana.  We  have  three  Am- 
trak lines  which  pass  through  Indianap- 
olis and  provide  inexpensive,  modem 
transportation  service  to  residents  of  my 
State  who  do  not  like  to  drive  or  fly. 

The  popularity  of  these  Amtrak  lines 
was  amply  demonstrated  when  it  was 
proposed  recently  that  the  line  from 
Kansas  City  to  New  York— the  National 
Limited,  and  the  run  from  Chicago  to 
Florida— the  Floridian,  be  closed  down 
for  lack  of  adequate  business.  The  of- 
fices of  the  ICC,  Amtrak,  and  the  Indiana 
congressional  delegation  received  vol- 
umes of  mail  In  protest  from  riders  who 
did  not  want  to  see  this  service  termi- 
nated, with  no  comparable  substitute 
available. 

I  had  ridden  the  Amtrak  line  from 
Washington  to  Indianapolis  earlier  this 
year  and  reported  my  satisfsu;tion  with 
Amtrak's  progress  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  floor  when  I  returned.  I  knew 
this  was  a  popular  service  and  myself 
hated  to  see  any  further  deletions — par- 
ticularly when  it  appeared  that  service 
has  improved  under  Amtrak  leadership 
and  that  ridership  was  on  the  increase. 
With  other  Members  of  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation, I  petitioned  to  keep  these  lines 
and  with  the  help  of  statistics  proving 
ridership  and  demand  have  increased 
substantially  over  the  past  year,  we  were 
able  to  keep  these  two  lines. 


I  am  certainly  pleased,  because  I  think 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  see  improve- 
ments in  Amtrak  service,  and,  as  a  result, 
increased  usage  of  the  train  system  for 
personal  transportation.  Just  inciden- 
tally, as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Energy.  I  have  learned 
that  trains  are  by  far  the  most  energy- 
efficient  mode  of  transportation,  get- 
ting anywhere  from  7  to  10  Umes  the 
number  of  passenger-miles  per  gallon 
achieved  by  an  automobile. 

While  I  am  up  talking  about  Amtrak 
in  Indiana,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Indianapolis  for  providing  the 
strong  leadership  necessary  to  retain  the 
services  of  the  National  Limited  and  the 
Floridian.  Mr.  Huditdt  is  responsible  for 
spearheading  the  move  which  resiUted  in 
saving  these  lines  for  the  people  of  In- 
diana. He  strived  tireles^  from  the 
moment  the  discontinuance  announce- 
ment was  made  to  reverse  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  he 
met  with  other  committee  members, 
gathering  bipartisan  support  for  an 
amendment  in  the  Amtrak  legislation  to 
continue  these  two  important  lines. 

He  filed  a  formal  letter  of  protest  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Corami8si(Xi 
and  rallied  the  rest  of  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation and  other  public  officials  to  do 
likewise. 

He  consulted  with  the  Amtrak  officials 
responsible  for  making  the  final  decision, 
encouraging  them  to  reexamine  the 
facts  and  reconsider  their  position. 

He  brought  It  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, the  ICC.  and  Amtrak  that  the 
usage  of  these  trains  had  Increased  al- 
most 30  percent  over  the  preceding 
year— thus  lack  of  interest  and  ridership 
could  not  be  counted  as  a  reason  for 
closing  down  the  lines. 

BaL  deserves  the  recognition  and 
credit  for  Influencing  the  Directors  of 
Amtrak  to  withdraw  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  ICC  that  these  trains  be  re- 
moved from  service.  The  people  of  In- 
dianapolis and  all  of  Indiana  ought  to 
know  the  important  role  Bill  Hm)mjT 
played  in  keeping  these  trains  nmning 
and  I  am  sure  they  appreciate  that  dedi- 
cated service,  Bill. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  supported  the  Amtrak 
experiment,  and  I  continue  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  place  in  our  national  trans- 
portation system  for  long-  and  medium- 
haul  rail  passenger  service.  ~ 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  Amtrak 
management  may  be  imduly  inflexible 
in  enforcing  service  criteria,  and  I  am 
convinced  Uiat  it  could  do  more  to  ad- 
just its  schedules,  and.  in  particular,  its 
service  to  Intermediate  points  on  its  long 
raas. 

After  all,  the  objective  should  be  to  ac- 
commodate anyone  who  seems  willing  to 
pay  to  ride  a  particular  train — with  due 
regard  for  the  maintensuice  of  speedy 
service  for  long-haul  passengers,  who  al- 
ways have  available  the  alternative  of 
air  transportation,  to  which  they  will 
turn  if  not  accommodated  reasonably. 

I  have  in  mind,  in  particular,  the  situ- 
ation of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  which  is  aa 
the  route  of  Amtrak  New  York-Florida 
runs. 
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My  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  willing  passengers  there  who 
could  be  served  by  flag  stops,  at  least,  and 
I  am  not  convinced  by  Amtrak  conten- 
tions that  through  service  would  be  dis- 
commoded by  picking  up  and  discharging 
Fredericksburg  passengers. 

To  succeed,  Amtrak  Is  going  to  have 
to  cater  to  prospective  passengers  wher- 
ever they  can  be  found  along  its  routes. 
The  central  Idea  is  that  few  may  grow  to 
many  by  the  word-of-mouth  advertismg 
of  satisfied  patrons.  The  negative  public 
relations  generated  by  speeding  Amtrak 
trains  through  commimities  in  which  a 
traffic  potential  exists  is  unacceptable  in 
a  subsidized  operation  such  as  Amtrsik. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion— Amtrak — should  be  allowed  to  die 
a  timely  death. 

Amtrak,  in  the  years  since  its  kindly 
Government  delivery  into  the  world,  has 
proven  itself  incapable  of  providing  the 
"fast  and  comfortable  transportation  be- 
tween crowded  urban  areas  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  country"  that  its  authorizing 
legislation  aimed  for.  Despite  almost  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal  expendl- 
t\u-e,  Amtrak's  service  and  operations 
have  remained,  for  the  most  part,  inade- 
quate and  incompetent. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  approve  an- 
other $100  million  to  nurture  Amtrak's 
continued  existence,  despite  little  proof 
that  it  can  indeed  ever  be  self-sustaining 
and  successful.  Great  horror  stories  of 
dirty  facilities.  Inexcusable  delays,  slow 
runs,  and  poor  ticketing  still  plague  Am- 
trak. Although  Amtrak  has  finally  had  a 
small  increase  in  ridershlp,  the  ontime 
records  have  gotten  Increasingly  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  its  ap- 
propriation levels,  HJl.  8351  deserves  odr 
scrutiny  in  other  areas  as  well.  Section  9 
of  the  bill  would  increase  the  limit  for 
the  guaranteed  loan  for  Amtrak  from  a 
present  $200  million  to  $250  million  for 
this  fiscal  year.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  for- 
get the  debate  and  controversy  over  a 
$250  million  guaranteed  loan  to  Lockheed 
only  several  years  back,  but  where  is  the 
debate  and  controversy  on  this  bill's 
guaranteed  loan? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned 
over  another  area  of  Amtrak  spending. 
Amtrak  research  on  marketing  and  pas- 
senger train  use,  as  well  as  a  poll  by 
Louis  Harris  commissioned  by  Amtrak, 
show  that  public  utilization  of  rail  trans- 
portation could  be  increased  If  trains 
could  compete  with  the  substantially 
faster  air  travel.  There  are  few  operat- 
ing high-speed  passenger  trains  in  the 
United  States,  but  these  few  high-speed 
runs  have  been  successful — for  example, 
the  Washington  to  New  York  Metro- 
liner — and  indicate  a  great  potential  for 
similar  services  in  other  high-density 
population  corridors. 

But  despite  this  potential,  the  exist- 
ing lack  of  research  In  high-speed  rail 
travel,  emd  the  fact  that  only  a  faster 
passenger  rail  service  can  compete  with 
air  transportation,  the  administration 
and  Amtrak  have  apparently  not  pursued 
the  high-speed  research  with  much  vigor. 
Fifteen  million  dollars  in  funds  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  for 
high-speed  rail  transport  research  last 
fiscal  year  were  not  spent.  This  seems 


difficult  to  explain  in  the  light  of  the 
demonstrated  need  for  the  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  support  a  pro- 
gram of  a  more  Limited  and  local  na- 
tixre — I  think  that  Government  subsi- 
dized passenger  trtUn  travel  must  begin 
on  a  quality,  not  quantity  basis.  Amtrak 
has  had  some  success  with  intercity,  high 
population  corridor  transportation,  and 
I  think  that  area  should  be  pursued  be- 
fore Federal  moneys  are  put  into  more 
glamorous  long  haul  or  transcontinental 
routes. 

Traveling  from  Chicago  to  the  west 
coast  would  be  an  exciting  trip,  but  I 
would  much  rather  see  fast,  clean,  effi- 
cient intercity  travel  available  first. 

The  short  haul  corridor  routes  can 
serve  more  people  more  often.  When 
short  runs  axe  proven  effective,  worth- 
while, and  self-supporting,  then  they 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  extension  of  op- 
erations to  longer  runs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  We  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
loa  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
(45  UJ3.C.  503),  relating  to  definitions,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6),  relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"(5)  'Intercity  rail  passenger  service' 
means  all  rail  passenger  service  other  than 
commuter  and  other  short-haul  service  in 
metropolitan  and  suburban  areas,  usually 
characterized  by  reduced  fare,  multlple-rlde 
and  commutation  tickets,  and  by  morning 
and  evening  peak  period  operations.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  'Auto-ferry  service'  means  service 
characterized  by  transportaitloa  of  automo- 
biles and  their  occupants.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  UJS.C.  543 (a) ) , 
relating  to  the  board  of  directors,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  seventeen 
Individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  selected  as  foUows: 

"(A)  The  Secretaxy  of  Transportation,  ex 
offlclo. 

"(B)  Nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  serve  for  terms  of  four 
years  or  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified,  of  whom  not  more 
than  five  shaU  be  appointed  from  the  same 
political  party. 

"(C)  Three  memhen  elected  annuaUy  by 
the  common  stockholders  of  the  Corporation. 

"(D)  Four  members  elected  annually  by 
the  preferred  stockholders  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  members  shall  be  elected  aa  aooa 
as  practicable  after  the  first  Issuance  of  pre- 
fnred  stock  by  the  Corptntlon. 

"(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membersh^  of 
the  board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  nuauur 
as  In  the  case  ot  the  original  selecttoo:  ez- 
oept  that  any  member  appointed  by  the 
President  under  paragn^ih  (1)(B)  ot  this 
subsection  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  ttft  the  unexpired  term  ot  the 
member  he  is  appointed  to  suooeed. 


"(3)  The  board  sbaU  elect  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers annuaUy  to  serve  aa  Chairman. 

"(4)  Not  leas  than  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  designated 
by  him,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  to 
serve  as  consumer  repredentatlves,  of  whom 
not  more  than  two  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

"(5)  Each  member  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $300  for  each  meeting  of 
the  board  he  attends.  In  addition,  each  mem- 
ber shaU  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  Incurred  In  attend- 
mg  meetings  of  the  board. 

"(6)  No  member  elected  by  railroads  shaU 
vote  on  any  action  of  the  board  relating  to 
any  contract  or  operating  relationship  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  a  railroad,  but  he 
may  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  board  at 
which  such  matters  are  voted  upon,  and  he 
may  be  included  for  purposes  of  determming 
a  quorum  and  may  participate  In  dlscussUHis 
at  any  such  meeting. 

"(7)  No  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent may — 

"(A)  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  financial 
or  employment  relationship  with  any  rail- 
road, nor 

"(B)  have  any  significant  direct  or  In- 
direct financial  relationship,  or  any  direct  or 
Indirect  employment  relationship,  with  any 
person  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers In  competition  with  the  Corporation, 
during  the  time  that  he  serves  on  the  board. 

"(8)  Pending  the  election  of  the  four 
members  by  the  preferred  stockholders  ot 
the  Corporation  xinder  paragraph  (1)  (D)  of 
this  subsection,  seven  members  shaU  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
mg  the  busmees  of  the  bo«ffd. 

"(9)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  directors  required  to  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
filled  by  the  President  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  such  vacancy 
occurs.". 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  term  of  each  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  under  section  303(a)  of  the  Ball 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  (as  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  who  Is  serving  under  such  appoint- 
ment on  such  date  of  enactment,  shall  expire 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment, except  that  each  such  member  so 
serving  shall  continue  to  serve  untU  his 
successor  Is  appointed  and  qualified  or  until 
the  expiration  of  the  one-h\mdred-twenty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  whichever 
first  occurs.  No  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment  as  such 
a  member  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  solely  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  such  preceding  sentence. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  secUon  303(a)  (1)  (B) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  first 
appointed  by  the  President  under  such  sec- 
tion 303(a)  (1)  (B).  three  shaU  be  appointed 
to  serve  for  terms  of  two  years  and  three 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years. 

Sac.  3.  Section  305(b)  of  the  RSll  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.S.C.  546(b)),  re- 
lating to  general  powers  of  the  Corporation, 
U  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tenoe  "»<<  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  order  to  Increase  revenues  and 
to  better  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
A<^.  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  modify 
Its  services  to  provide,  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
passenger  services  authorized  by  this  Act, 
auto-ferry  service  characterized  by  the  car- 
riage of  automobiles  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  passengers,  except  that  nothing 
oontalned  In  this  Act  shall  prevent  any 
other  person   (other  than  a  rafiroad)    from 
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engaging  In  such  auto-ferry  service  over  any 
route  If — 

"(1)  such  person  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Conmilsslon  that  such  auto- 
ferry  service — 

"(A)  will  not  Impair  the  ability  of  the 
Corporation  to  reduce  Its  losses  or  to  Increase 
Its  revenues,  and 

"(B)  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public;  or 

"(2)  such  auto- ferry  service  Is  being  per- 
formed by  such  person  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  pairagraph  under  contracts 
entered  Into  before  October  30,  1970. 
The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  acquire, 
lease,  modify,  or  develop  the  equipment  and 
facilities  required  for  the  efficient  provision 
of  mail,  express,  and  auto-ferry  service,  or 
to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  provision  of 
such  service.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  305  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.8.C.  646),  relating 
to  general  powers  of  the  Corporation,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  When  the  Corporation  cannot  ac- 
quire by  contract,  or  Is  unable  to  agree  with 
the  owner  of  property  as  to  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  for,  any  right-of-way,  land,  or 
other  property  (except  right-of-way,  land,  or 
other  property  of  a  raUroad  or  property  of  a 
State  or  local  government  or  other  public 
agency)  required  for  the  construction  of 
tracks  or  other  faculties  necessary  to  provide 
Intercity  raU  passenger  service.  It  may  ac- 
quire the  same  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtee  for  the  district  In  which 
the  property  Is  located,  or  in  one  such  court 
In  the  event  a  single  property  Is  located  In 
two  districts. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  file  with  the 
complaint,  or  at  any  time  before  Judgment,  a 
declaration  of  taking,  containing  or  having 
annexed  thereto — 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  public  use  for 
which  the  property  Is  taken; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  property  taken 
sufficient  for  the  identification  thereof; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  estate  or  Interest 
m  the  property  taken; 

"(D)  a  plan  showing  the  property  taken; 
and 

"(E)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
estimated  by  the  Corporation  to  be  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  property  taken. 

"(3)  Upon  the  fUlng  of  the  declaration  of 
taking  and  of  the  deposit  In  the  court,  to 
the  use  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  of  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  compensation 
stated  In  the  declaration,  the  property  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  condemned  and  taken  for 
the  use  of  the  Corporation  and  title  shall 
vest  In  the  Corporation  In  fee  simple  abso- 
lute, or  in  any  lesser  estate  or  Interest  as 
specified  in  the  declaration,  and  the  right  to 
Just  compensation  for  the  property  shaU  vest 
In  the  persons  entitled  thereto.  Just  compen- 
sation shall  be  ascertained  and  awarded  In 
the  proceeding  and  established  by  Judgment. 
The  Judgment  shaU  Include,  as  part  of  the 
Just  compensation  awarded,  Interest  from 
the  date  of  taking  to  the  date  of  payment 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on 
the  amount  finally  awarded  as  the  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  taking.  Interest 
shall  not  be  aUowed,  however,  on  the  amount 
deposited  In  the  court. 

"(4)  Upon  the  application  of  the  parties 
In  Interest,  the  coiirt  may  order  that  the 
money  deposited  m  the  court,  or  any  part 
thereof,  be  paid  forthwith  for  or  on  accoimt 
of  the  Just  compensation  to  be  awarded  In 
the  proceeding.  If  the  compensation  finally 
awarded  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  money 
received  by  any  person  entitled  to  compen- 
sation, the  court  shall  enter  Judgment 
against  the  Corporation  for  the  amoimt  of 
the  deficiency. 

"(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  declaration  of 
taking,  the  court  may  fix  the  time  within 


which,  and  the  terms  upon  which,  the  parties 
In  possession  are  required  to  surrender  pos- 
session to  the  Corporation.  The  court  may 
make  such  orders  In  respect  to  encum- 
brances, liens,  rents,  taxes,  assessments.  In- 
surance, and  other  charges,  If  any,  as  shall 
be  Jxist  and  equitable.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  401(c)  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.S.C.  661(c)), 
relating  to  the  prohibition  against  other  per- 
sons conducting  Intercity  raU  passenger  serv- 
ice. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  raUroad 
or  any  other  person"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section  305(b) 
of  this  Act  concerning  auto-ferry  service,  no 
railroad  or  any  other  person". 

Sec.  6.  Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  U.S.C  662),  relatmg 
to  faculty  and  service  agreements.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  fixing  Just  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  provision  of 
services  ordered  by  the  Commission  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Commission 
shall,  m  fixing  compensation  m  excess  of  In- 
cremental costs,  consider  quality  of  service 
as  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  amount 
(If  any)   of  such  compensation.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  Corporation  and  a  railroad 
are  unable  to  agree  upon  terms  for  the  sale 
to  the  Corporation  of  property  (Including  In- 
terests In  property)  owned  by  the  railroad 
and  required  for  the  construction  of  tracks 
or  other  faculties  necessary  to  provide  Inter- 
city rail  passenger  service,  the  Corporation 
may  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  order 
establisbmg  the  need  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  property  at  Issue  and  requiring  the  con- 
veyance thereof  from  the  raUroad  to  the 
Corporation  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Including  Just  compensation.  Unless 
the  Commission  finds  that — 

"(A)  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the 
Corporation  would  significantly  Impair  the 
abUlty  of  the  railroad  to  carry  out  Its  obli- 
gations as  a  common  carrier;  and 

"(B)  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation  to 
provide  modem,  efficient,  and  economical 
rail  passenger  service  can  adequately  be  met 
by  the  acquisition  of  alternative  property 
(Including  Interests  In  property)  which  Is 
available  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms  to  the 
Corporation,  or  avaUable  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  exercise  of  Its  authority  under  section 
306(c)  of  this  Act; 

the  need  of  the  Corporation  for  the  property 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  established  and  the 
Oommlsslon  shaU  order  the  conveyance  of 
the  property  to  the  Corporation  on  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe. Including  Just  conapensatlon. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shaU  expedite  pro- 
ceedings under  thU  subsection  and,  in  any 
event.  Issue  Its  order  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  from  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tion from  the  Corporation.  If  Just  compen- 
sation has  not  been  determined  on  the  date 
of  the  order,  the  order  shall  require  as  part 
of  Just  compensation.  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  conveyance  untU  Just  compensa- 
tion Is  paid. 

"(e)  (1)  Except  In  an  emergency.  Intercity 
passenger  trains  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  shaU  be  accorded  preference 
over  freight  trains  In  the  use  of  any  given 
line  of  track.  Junction,  or  crossing,  unless 
the  Secretary  has  Issued  an  order  to  the  con- 
trary In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  raUroad  whose  rights  with  re- 
gard to  freight  train  operation  are  affected 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  fUe 
an  application  with  the  Secretary  requesting 
im>proprlate  reUef.  If.  after  hearing  under 
sectton  6S8  of  title  6  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Secretary  finds  that  adherence  to 


such  paragraph  (1)  will  materlaUy  lessen 
the  quality  of  freight  service  provided  to 
shippers,  the  Secretary  shaU  Issue  an  order 
fixmg  rights  of  trains,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  Just  and  reasonable. 

"(f)  If,  upon  request  of  the  Corporation, 
a  railroad  refuses  to  permit  accelerated 
speeds  by  trains  operated  by  or  on  benalf  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  an  order  requiring  the 
railroad  to  permit  such  accelerated  speeds. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  findings  as  to 
whether  such  accelerated  speeds  are  unsafe 
or  otherwise  impracticable,  and  with  respect 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Improvements  to 
track,  signal  systems,  and  other  faculties 
that  would  be  required  to  make  such  ac- 
celerated speeds  safe  and  practicable.  After 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order 
fixing  maximum  ]>ermlsslble  speeds  of  Cor- 
poration trains,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shaU  find  to  be  Just  and 
reasonable.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  VS.C.  663), 
relating  to  new  service,  is  amended  by  «»/1<nng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shaU  Initiate  not 
less  than  one  experimental  route  each  year, 
such  route  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  ShaU  operate  such  route  for  not 
less  than  two  years.  After  suCb  two-year 
period,  the  Secretary  shaU  terminate  such 
route  If  he  finds  that  It  has  attracted  Insuf- 
ficient patronage  to  serve  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  or  he  may  designate 
such  route  as  a  part  of  the  basic  system." 

(b)  Section  404(b)  (2)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  664(b)(2)). 
relating  to  discontinuance  of  service,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
paragraph  and  in  section  403(a)  of  this  Act, 
service  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the  basic 
system  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  upon 
Its  own  initiative  may  be  discontinued  at  any 
time.  No  such  service  undertaken  by  the 
Corporation  on  or  after  January  1,  1973. 
shall  be  discontinued  until  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence. 

Sec.  8.  Section  601  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  US.C.  601 ) .  relating 
to  Federal  grants.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  In  fiscal 
year  1971,  440,000.000,  and  Insubsequent  fis- 
cal years  a  total  of  $225,000,000,  these 
amounts"  in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  $106,100,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  i4>proprlated  to  the  Secretary  $2,000,000 
annually,"  In  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  $1,200,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  re- 
main avaUable  untU  expended,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowmg  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  Transportation,  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  that 
estimate  or  requests  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits 
any  legislative  recommendation,  proposed 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it 
shaU  concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  any  authority  to  re- 
quire the  Corporation  to  submit  Its  legisla- 
tive recommendations,  proposed  testimony, 
or  comments  on  legislation  to  any  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  for  approval, 
comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the  submis- 
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slon  of  such  recommendations,  testimony,  or 
comments  to  the  Congress.". 

Skc.  9.  Section  60a  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  603).  relaUng 
to  guarantee  of  loans,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and  with  the  approvtU  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  Immediately 
after  "prescribe,"  In  subsection   (a) ; 

(2)  by  amending  the  flrBt  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  aggre- 
gate unpaid  principal  amount  of  secuj-ltles, 
obligations,  or  loans  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  may  not  exceed  $350,- 
000,000. ':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlBloa 
of  this  Act,  a  guarantee  may  not  be  made 
of  any  security,  obligation,  or  loan,  the  In- 
come from  which  is  not  Included  in  gro68 
Income  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  801  of  the  Ball  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  VS.C.  641)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"Sxc.  801.  Adequacy  of  Sxxvice. 

"(a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  it  considers  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  quality  of  service 
and  accommodations  offered  passengers  on 
board  trains  and  at  other  facilities  used  In 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  Is  adequate, 
taking  Into  account  the  safety  regulations 
applicable  to  that  service.  The  Commission 
may  not  prescribe  regulations  applicable  to 
the  C<»i>oration  that  relate  to  the  scheduling 
or  frequency  of  service,  or  the  number  or 
type  of  cars  In  a  train,  or  that  otherwise 
conflict  with  the  service  characteristics  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  the  basic 
system.  J 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  k  regulation 
issued  under  this  section  shall  ti  subject  to 
a  clvU  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  »500  for 
each  violation.  Each  day  a  violation  con- 
tinues shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  thi  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objectioft. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  heard 
very  much  about  the  financing  of  this 
Amtrak  proposition.  Do  I  imderstand 
that  up  to  this  time  Congress  has  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $400  minion  for  the  puripose  of 
supporting  Amtrak?  Is  it  more  or  less 
than  $400  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  approxi- 
mately right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize an  additional  $157  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  sir;  $107.3  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $107,300,000.  yes.  but  it  is 
also  increased  by  $50  million  through  the 
$200  million  loan  guarantee  program. 
Is  that  not  an  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  if  Amtrak  de- 
faults, but  we  hope  that  it  will  be  secured 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  just  put  a  price 
tag  of  $157  million  on  this  at  this  time. 
With  this  new  $157  million  shot-in-the- 
arm.  how  many  more  shots-in-the-arm 
will  Amtrak  get?  Can  anyone  give  us  any 


information  as  to  how  much  further 
Congress  expects  go  with  this,  having  al- 
ready spent  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
Federal  fimds? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALIi.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  There  may  have 
been  in  the  original  debate  2  years  ago 
some  people  who  tried  to  give  some  illu- 
sions that  we  were  talking  about  some- 
thing breaking  into  the  black  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  I  am  certainly 
not  one  of  those  people,  as  far  as  I  am 
ccHicemed.  This  is  an  InstitutkHi  that 
maybe  some  time  in  the  future  will  break 
into  the  black. 

Does  the  gentleman  ask  how  many 
more  times?  I  am  quite  sure  we  will  be 
back  here  asking  for  more  money  a  year 
from  now,  and  probably  2  years  from 
now.  I  am  not  trying  to  delude  anyone.  I 
am  saying  this:  I  think  this  Congress 
has  to  decide  whether  it  is  going  t  j  have 
ground  passenger  transportation  and  at 
what  level  it  is  going  to  have  it.  There 
are  a  few  roads  that  are  now  breaking 
even.  Part  of  it  is  a  luxury;  part  of  it  is 
not.  I  think  the  future  is  going  to  show 
that  all  of  it  is  a  necessity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  this  coimtry  has 
rail  passenger  service  is  bound  up  in  this 
Amtrak  operation,  is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa  we  have  a  com- 
paratively few  miles  of  trackage  involved 
in  Amtrak.  The  railroads  out  there  are 
in  pretty  fair  condition,  financially 
speaking,  althoiigh  they  do  not  provide 
passenger  ser/ice. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  by  saying  this: 
There  is  no  private  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Southern — and  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Michigan  wiU  have  something  to  say 
about  Southern  in  just  a  few  moments — 
that  was  not  willing  to  pay  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  to  get  rid  of  the 
passenger  obligation.  Not  only  did  they 
not  want  the  business,  they  paid  cash 
money  to  get  rid  of  it.  Yet  this  Con- 
gress in — I  do  not  know  whether  we  want 
to  call  it  its  wisdom  or  not — but  this 
Congress  decided  that  ground  transpor- 
tation and  a  railroad  capability  were 
necessary.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  sup- 
ports that  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  understands  my  concern,  and 
it  is  the  concern  of  other  Members  of 
the  House,  that  we  are  getting  little  or 
no  benefit  from  Amtrak  except  to  help 
pay  its  bills.  Any  benefit  we  get  from 
Amtrak  is  indirect,  and  we  are  concerned 
about  this  continued  shot-in-the-arm 
business.  It  seems  to  me  that  somebody 
is  going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
this  operation  before  it  gets  any  deeper 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Is  that  train  still  running  from  Wash- 
ington to  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield  for 
just  a  moment,  I  know  that  my  people  in 
my  district  share  some  of  these  concerns 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  but  I. 
for  instance,  am  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 
We  have  spent  3  months  talking  about 


Northeastern  railroads.  I  do  not  have 
anybody  in  my  district  directly  affected 
by  Northeastern  railroads;  yet  we  spent 
months  working  on  it.  We  find  this  nec- 
essary in  this  job  of  being  a  Congress- 
man. I  hope  the  figures  will  look  better. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  in 
the  report  that  the  committee  itself  re- 
ports it  was  overly  optimistic  in  believ- 
ing the  $237  million  originally  appropri- 
ated would  put  Amtrak  in  gear  and  keep 
it  running.  Twice  that  amount  has  been 
expended,  and  now  we  have  this  addi- 
tional $157  mUllon. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  made 
no  report  with  respect  to  the  expendi- 
ture proposed  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  I  submit  that  Congress  has  already 
been  more  than  generous  to  Amtrak 
and  I  will  vote  against  this  bill. 

AMXNSMENT  OfTnWD  BT  ICK.  DIROXIX 

Mr.  DINGKl.Ii.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offM«d  by  Mr.  Dincell:  Page 
14.  Immediately  after  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  restrict  the  right  of  a  railroad 
that  has  not  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
the  Corporation  under  section  401(a)  of  this 
Act  from  performing  auto-ferry  service  over 
Its  own  lines." 

B4r.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yeld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  at  the  amendment  on  this 
side  and  we  accept  the  amendment. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey). 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dik6B.l)  .  that  I  have  just 
received  the  amendment  and  I  have  read 
it.  If  I  have  read  it  correctly,  I  do  not 
have  any  objection,  but  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  gentleman  explain  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
planation for  the  amendment  is  simple 
and  the  amendment  is  simple. 

In  drafting  the  committee  amendment 
to  the  original  bill  an  oveirsight  was  un- 
fortunately made.  The  oversight  created 
a  situation  where  a  railroad  which  has 
not  chosen  to  come  into  Amtrak  could 
not  operate  auto-ferries  even  though  it 
was  engaging  in  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers on  its  lines.  This  oversight  had  a 
particularly  deleterious  effect  on  some 
very  fine  railroads,  one  of  which  is 
Southern  Railroad. 

It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  we  should  deny  Southern  the 
right  to  continue  to  carry  passengers. 
We  must  remember  that  railroads  like 
Southern  have  been  able  to  carry  passen- 
gers since  the  inception  of  Amtrak.  But 
imfortunately  the  action  of  the  commit- 
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tee  without  my  amendment  would  now 
problUt  Southern,  even  though  it  has 
chosen  to  continue  passenger  service, 
from  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  this  new 
innovation  in  passenger  auto  hauling.  I 
note  for  my  colleagues  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  bill,  seeks  to  encourage, 
not  only  other  corporations,  both  rail- 
roads and  otherwise,  to  engage  in  the 
practice.  The  bill  allows  Amtrak  to  en- 
gage in  that  partcular  function. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment, simply  to  clear  up  this  imfortunate 
oversight  in  drafting  the  legislation  and 
to  carry  out  what  was  originally  intended. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvky)  . 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman  correctly,  he 
is  saying  the  Southern  Railroad  already 
has  the  right  to  provide  passenger  serv- 
ice because  they  have  not  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Amtrak. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct,  and 
Southern  has  been  providing  passenger 
service  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  bill 
as  presented  to  the  House  with  the  com- 
mittee amendment  would  preclude  them 
from  engaging  in  auto-ferry  ser/ice. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  In  our  legislation  on 
page  14  In  the  bill,  we  require  that  any 
person  wishing  to  perform  this  service 
must  first  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  satisfy  that  Commission 
with  respect  to  two  requirements.  First, 
that  they  not  impair  the  ability  of  the 
corporation  to  reduce  its  losses  or  to 
increase  its  revenues,  suid  second  they 
are  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public.  I  am  assuming,  according  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  this  has 
already  been  done. 

Basically,  they  have  established  a  right 
to  provide  passenger  service  before  the 
ICC.  so  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  go  there  again. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  on  that  point.  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Mich- 
igan that  my  amendment  leaves  things 
exactly  as  they  are  with  regard  to  South- 
ern Railroad,  and  other  railroads  which 
have  not  chosen  to  disc(»itinue  their 
passenger  service.  It  says  that  they  can 
continue  carrying  passengers  as  they  do 
now  if  they  so  choose.  They  may  also 
provide  this  auto-ferry  service.  It  does 
not  change  anything,  but  prevents  a 
change  from  taking  place  which  pre- 
cludes Southern  Railroad  from  engaging 
in  innovative  auto-ferry  service. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  clarifying  his  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  say  that  I  support  it. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chahroan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

KUYKKKDALL). 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  agree  with  his  amendment.  I  think 
It  is  extremely  helpful  to  Southern  Rail- 
road, which  would  otherwise  be  pre- 
cluded from  a  service  it  previously  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  the  sagacity  of  his  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  his 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Bflr.  Dimgkll). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXirDMSltT  OVraiXD  BT    MB.  STAOGXBS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  STAConus:  Page 
31.  strike  out  lines  1,  3,  and  3  and  Uuert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

(b)  Section  404(b)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  UJB.C.  664(b) ),  relat- 
ing to  discontinuance  of  service,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July 
1, 1974": 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows : 

Page  31.  line  11,  strUte  out  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  quotation  marks  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and  Immediately  after 
line  11.  insert  the  following: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July 
1, 1974". 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
summarize  what  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee was,  we  direct  Amtrak  to  continue 
existing  service  for  an  additional  year. 

The  money  is  appropriated  in  the  bill, 
and  there  will  be  no  question  about  that, 
so  that  is  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  examined  the  amend- 
ment and  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  does  exactly  what 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Amtrak  have 
already  decided  to  do.  What  it  does  is 
freeze  these  three  additional  routes  into 
the  basic  service.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  had  planned  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  myself,  but  I  decided 
not  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wish  to  say  this: 
I  have  always  felt  that  any  dealings  be- 
tween a  committee  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  writing  laws,  and  an 
agency  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
carrjring  out  the  laws,  or  a  private  busi- 
ness— and  Amtrak  is  a  mixtiure  of  the 
two — any  time  they  do  something  on  a 
volimtary  or  even  semivoluntary  basis 
that  prevents  the  need  of  a  law  being 
passed,  I  wish  to  commend  them  for  it. 

Therefore,  even  though  I  shall  not  op- 
pose the  chairman's  amendment,  I  do 
want  to  say  for  the  record  that  the  Am- 
trak board  met  voluntarily.  They  did 
withdraw  the  discontinuance  notices  and 
they  did  so  without  being  instructed  to 
or  demanded  of  by  this  committee. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  it  is  good  that  we  have 
in  this  colloquy  and  in  this  record  that 
they  did  this  volimtarily.  I  want  to  com- 
mend any  agency  or  private  business  for 
doing  things  on  a  voluntary  basis  instead 
of  being  forced  to  do  so  by  law. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  Mr.  Harley  Staggers. 
The  service  provided  by  Amtrak  is  the 


only  passenger  train  service  available  in 
my  district.  I  have  great  concern  for  the 
present  residents  who  will  be  immedi- 
ately affected  as  well  as  those  who  come 
to  the  area  as  it  expands  and  grows. 

I  urge  thecontlnuance  of  Amtrak  serv- 
ice through  the  most  populated  "urban 
corridor"  of  Virginia,  which  connects 
Moimt  Vernon  and  those  other  great  his- 
toric shrines  of  northern  Virginia  with 
Jamestown,  Yorktown,  and  Williams- 
burg, the  latter  a  city  nationally  recog- 
nized as  the  cradle  of  American  culture 
and  political  development. 

The  second  year  of  Amtrak  service  In- 
creased its  passenger  value  by  38 1/2  per- 
cent over  the  first  year.  In  May  1973.  the 
first  month  of  Amtrak's  third  year  on 
this  route,  passenger  travel  increased 
82^  percent. 

I  find  the  reasoning  for  a  continuance 
for  an  additional  year  to  be  adequately 
justified  when  I  consider  the  enormous 
potential  that  exists,  and  will  certainly 
grow,  within  the  area  I  represent  and 
the  areas  of  my  colleagues.  Improved  ef- 
forts to  inform  the  general  pubUc  of  the 
service  that  is  being  provided  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  increase  public  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggees)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEm>MXNT    OFFERED    BT    ICB.    PETSKS 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pets^:  Page  24. 
after  Une  3,  insert  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  organize  a  Con- 
sumer Safety  and  Service  Review  Board 
which  shall  investigate  all  consumer  and 
employee  complaints  of  Inadequate  safety 
and  service  features  on  railroads  owned  or 
operated  by  the  Corporation.  The  Board  shaU 
be  composed  of  seven  members,  ^>polnted  by 
the  Secretary,  of  which  no  less  than  three 
shaU  be  selected  from  private  life.  Members 
of  the  Bocu-d  from  private  life  shaU  receive 
such  per  diem  expenses  as  necessary  while 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Board.  The  results  of  all 
investigations  by  the  Board  shaU  be  reported 
to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  then  take  appro- 
priate action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
An  annual  report  on  the  safety  and  service 
of  the  Corporation  railroads,  with  recom- 
mendations, shall  be  made  by  the  Board,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  on  or  before  March  1  of 
each  year  following  enactment  at  this  Act." 

Renumber  all  subsections  appropriately. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  amendment,  which  is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  gives  the  public  a  voice  on 
problems  dealing  with  safety  and  service 
on  the  Amtralc  railroad. 

I  am  in  no  way  trying  to  attack  Am- 
trak, but  I  have  had  the  experience  in 
my  district,  dealing  with  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  where  the  public  just  never 
has  been  able  to  get  an  independent 
voice  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
safety  and  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  the  creation  of 
this  Board,  the  Consumer  Safety  and 
Service  Review  Board,  we  would  be 
merely  giving  the  public  a  way  of  hav- 
ing a  sounding  board  so  that  when  the 
problems  develop  concerning  safety  and 
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service,  if  they  do  develop,  the  public  can 
reach  this  conunittee  and  know  that 
these  matters  will  be  looked  into  by  an 
independent  body  with  public  represen- 
tation. 

It  would  seem  to  me  every  Member  of 
Congress  would  be  delighted  to  have  this 
kind  of  a  board,  so  that  when  we  get  the 
complaints  sent  to  us  this  board  can 
handle  the  situation. 

It  also  is  a  way  the  public  can  truly 
have  a  voice. 

Service  and  safety  are  two  things  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  when 
dealing  with  the  railroads  in  my  area. 
They  have  continually  been  a  problem. 
The  only  redress  the  public  has  had  has 
been  to  report  to  the  railroad  which  cre- 
ated the  problem  and  to  say,  "What  do 
you  think  of  this?  What  can  you  do  about 
it?"  I  can  tell  the  Members  there  has 
been  little  satisfaction. 

I  would  think,  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, with  which  we  are  all  concerned, 
we  would  want  to  see  this  plan  move 
ahead. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  recognize  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  it  is  very  good. 
However.  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  did 
not  hold  hearings  on  this  proposal. 

First  I  should  like  to  say  that  imder 
H.R.  8351  there  will  be  three  consumers 
on  the  Board,  so  the  consumers  will  be 
adequately  represented  on  the  Board  it- 
self. 

We  also  have  a  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  downtown.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  create  a  multi- 
pUcity  of  bureaucracy  working  on  the 
same  problems. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  put  this 
in  the  form  of  a  bill,  we  would  be  glad  to 
hold  hearings  on  it.  and  if  we  feel  It  Is 
needed  we  can  certainly  report  out  a  bill. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  we  have  too  many  boards  In 
our  Oovemment  right  now.  What  we 
really  need,  insofar  as  Amtrak  is  con- 
cerned, are  people  who  know  how  to  run 
a  railroad. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  which  the 
committee  has  tried  to  correct  in  the  re- 
structuring of  the  board  of  directors 
which  the  chairman  has  mentioned,  and 
specifically  the  committee  paid  close  at- 
tention to  consumers  and  their  thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  read  from  page 
11  of  the  bin.  section  2(a)(4).  and  I 
quote: 

"(4)  Not  less  than  three  members  sp- 
polnted  by  the  President  sheJl  be  designated 
by  him.  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  to 
serve  as  consumer  representatives,  of  whom 
not  more  than  two  sbaU  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  thinking  of 
our  subcommittee  and  of  our  full  com- 
mittee that  attention  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  complaints  of  the  consiuners.  but 
the  place  to  provide  for  review  of  con- 
sumers complaints  was  not  to  smother 
board  but,  rather,  to  where  it  could 
really  count,  to  the  board  of  directors. 

I  must  say  that  I  had  some  questions 
myself  when  the  committee  did  this  and 
put  this  In  the  structure  of  the  board  of 
directors,  but  nevertheless  the  full  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  do  it.  That  is  probably 


the  most  effective  place  it  possibly  could 
be. 

So  with  that  in  the  language,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  truly  do  not  believe  that  we 
need  another  review  board  of  any  sort 
whatsoever,  and  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  jrleld  ***  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Ct  idrman.  the  ques- 
tion I  have  concerning  this  is : 

Does  the  present  board  have  any  au- 
thority in  questions  dealing  with  serv- 
ice on  the  Amtrak  Railroad? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Does  the  present  board 
of  directors  have  an  authority? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Yes,  it  most  certainly 
does.  It  has  full  control.  This  Is  the  board 
of  directors  that  runs  Amtrak,  for  a 
profit  corporation. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  change  my  question. 

I  am  looking  at  section  801,  Adequacy 
of  Service,  where  it  says: 

The  Commission  may  not  prescribe  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  Corporation  that  re- 
late to  the  scheduling  or  frequency  of  serv- 
ice, or  the  number  or  type  of  cars — 

And  SO  forth. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  find  a 
way  that  the  public  can  have  a  direct 
method  of  getting  into  this  entire  ques- 
tion of  adequate  service,  as  well  as  safety, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill,  the  W8iy 
it  is  now  set  up,  specifically  precludes 
that  from  happening. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  disagree  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  By  putting 
these  three  Presidential  appointees  on 
the  board  of  17  members,  two  of  one 
political  party  and  one  of  another  with 
all  three  in  the  area  of  consumer  affairs, 
the  committee  has  given  a  very  strong 
emphasis  to  providing  for  reviews  of 
consumers'  complaints.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  could  put  any  stronger 
emphasis  on  this  matter  than  has  al- 
ready been  done. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necesasry  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey) 
that  we  already  have  too  many  boards, 
bureaus,  and  commissions  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  surprised  that  the 
State  of  New  York  does  not  have  or  ap- 
parently does  not  have  some  kind  of  a 
public  utility  regulatory  commission.  I 
sun  sdso  surprised  that  there  is  no  sigency 
in  the  government  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  is  dedicated  at  least  to  some 
extent  to  the  interests  of  consumers. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  it  is  not  Just  a  question  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  In  the  Federal  regula- 
tions, when  we  have  pursued  the  ques- 
tion of  safety  on  the  railroads,  we  have 
been  told  by  the  regulatory  board  down 
here  that  safety  pertsdns  only  to  the 


condition  of  the  tracks  and  nothing  In- 
side the  cars  imder  the  realm  of  safety. 

The  ssune  thing  happens  to  be  true  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  on  the 
Penn  Centrsd  Railrosid,  for  instance,  we 
have  railrosui  cars  running  with  no  fixe 
extinguishers,  tu)  first-aid  kits,  and  no 
way  of  combating  fires,  of  which  they 
have  hsul  innumerable  ones,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  which  allows  them  to 
do  smythlng  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law?    

Mr.  VEYSER.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
State  law  nor  in  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
State  utility  commission,  or  whatever 
the  designation  of  it  is  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  it  has  no  authority?  Is 
the  gentleman  saying  it  has  no  authority 
to  do  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No,  sir;  nor  does  the 
Federal  Government  have  smything  in 
the  law  about  the  situations  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chalrmsm,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlemsm  from 
New  York  for  his  comments.  As  the 
chairmsm  of  the  committee  has  alresidy 
pointed  out,  the  committee  is  keenly 
awsure  of  the  situation,  smd  we  did  not 
set  up  a  panel;  we  put  the  consumers' 
representatives  right  on  the  bosu-d. 

I  will  give  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
York  my  sissurance  of  this:  This  bill  is 
not  enough  to  keep  Amtrak  going  very 
long.  This  bill  is  going  to  assure  us  that 
Amtrak  will  be  back  before  us. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
any  complaints  from  any  of  his  constitu- 
ents regarding  Amtrak,  you  see  to  it  that 
the  committee  gets  those  complaints  and 
we  will  see  that  they  are  suited  on  by 
Amtrak.  I  say  that  because  this  subcom- 
mittee takes  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  we 
intend  to  see  that  they  function  wisely, 
well,  smd  prudently  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  would 
like  to  say  further  that  I  do  not  know 
where  the  $157  million  is  going  to  come 
from  to  finance  Amtrak  for  another  fis- 
cal yesu-.  I  can  only  sissiune  it  is  going  to 
be  borrowed  and  8  percent  Interest  paid 
on  the  money.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  smd  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  smiendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pktsir)  . 

The  smiendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  committee  smiend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  sis 
smiended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  smiended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Spestker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Flowkrs,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
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(HJl.  8351)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970,  sis  smiended,  to  pro- 
vide finsmcial  sissistsmce  to  the  Nationsd 
Rsiilrosul  Psissenger  Corporation,  smd  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 514.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sm  amendment  sulopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  sepsu'ate  vote  demsmded  on  smy 
smiendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment sulopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
psissage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergesmt  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, smd  there  were — yeas  357  nays  37, 
not  voting  40,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Absug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.G. 
Andrews, 

N.  Oak. 
Annunzlo 
Arcber 
Arends 
Asbley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bcrgland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brink!  ey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotsman 

Brown,  CalU. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.O. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Man. 

Btirleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carter 

Ouey.Tes. 


[RoU  No.  438] 

YEAS— 357 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
aark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
OeUenback 
Dell  urns 
Dent 

DerwlnsU 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
duPont 
Bckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
BUberg 
Brienborn 
Bsch 

Ksbleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Oinn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orifflths 
Grover 
Oubser 
Oude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  ICaas. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HIUU 
mnshaw 
Hogaa 


Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Uarazitl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

ICathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

BCayne 

IttC^uS 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

BClchel 

MUford 

Mintsh 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 


Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Banman 
Bjrron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Conlan 
Crane 
Denholm 
Duncan 
Gross 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


MlaeU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nat  Cher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
PettU 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Bar  banes 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 

NATS— 37 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Huber 

Landgrebe 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

MUler 

Myers 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roueselot 

Ryan 


Seiberling 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
nernan 
To  well.  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
WtUtehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Oa. 
Yoimg,  ni. 
Young,  B.C. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Satterfleld 

Schroeder 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Synmis 

miman 

Vanik 

Wampler 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTTNO — 40 


Alexander 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Breckinridge 

Buchanan 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Davis,  Ga. 

DavU,  S.C. 


Delaney 

Dennis 

Dlggs 

Fuqua 

Hanraban 

Hays 

Hollfleld 

Jones,  OklA. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

McBwen 

McSpadden 

Matbls.  Oa 

Mills,  Ark. 

QuiUen 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  annoimced 
pairs. 


Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Stubblefleld 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Waldie 


the  following 


Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Conyere. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mlssoiu-L 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  CoUins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  StUpley  with  Mr.  BoU. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Runnels. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
SIS  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  514,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  dischsu^ed  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2016.  to  smiend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  finsmcial  assistsmce  to  the  Na- 
tionsd Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OrrXSED   BT    MX.   STAOCOtS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  resid  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staccxxs  moves  to  strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bm  S.  2016  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  HJl.  83S1, 
as  passed. 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

That  section  102  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  VS.C.  602) ,  relating 
to  definitions,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6),  relating 
to  the  de&ntlon  of  intercity  rail  passenger 
service,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  'Intercity  rail  passenger  service' 
means  all  rail  passenger  service  other  than 
commuter  and  other  short-haul  service  In 
metropolitan  and  suburban  areas,  usuaUy 
characterized  by  reduced  fare,  multiple-ride 
and  commutation  tickets,  and  by  morning 
and  evening  peak  period  operatiotis.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  to\- 
lowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  'Auto-ferry  service'  means  service 
characterized  by  transportation  of  automo- 
biles and  their  occupants.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  VS.C.  643(a)  ), 
relating  to  the  board  of  directors,  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  seventeen  individ- 
uals who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
selected  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  ex 
officio. 

"(B)  Nine  meml>ers  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  serve  for  terms  of  four 
years  or  untU  their  successors  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified,  of  whom  not  more 
than  five  shall  be  appointed  from  the  same 
poUtlcal  party. 

"(C)  Three  members  elected  annually  by 
the  common  stockholders  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(D)  Four  members  elected  annuaUy  by 
the  preferred  stockholders  of  the  Coipon- 
tlon,  which  members  ihaU  be  elected  as  soon 
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as  practicable  after  the  first  Issuance  of  pre- 
ferred stock  by  tbe  Corporation. 

"(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner  as  In  the  case  of  the  original  selection; 
except  that  any  member  (^pointed  by  the 
President  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  he  is  appointed  to  succeed. 

"(3)  The  bo€U-d  shall  elect  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers annually  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(4)  Not  less  than  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  designated 
by  him.  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
to  serve  as  consumer  representatives,  of 
whom  not  more  than  two  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party. 

"(5)  Each  member  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $300  for  each  meeting  of 
the  board  be  attends.  In  addition,  each  mem- 
ber shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  incxirred  in  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  board. 

"(6)  No  member  elected  by  railroads  shall 
vote  on  any  action  of  the  board  relating  to 
any  contract  or  operating  relationship  be- 
tween the  Corporation  and  a  railroad,  but 
he  may  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  board 
at  which  such  matters  are  voted  upon,  and 
he  may  be  included  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum  and  may  participate  in 
discusslonB  at  any  such  meeting. 

"(7)  No  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent may — 

"(A)  have  any  direct  or  indirect  financial 
or  employment  relationship  with  any  rail- 
road, nor 

"(B)  have  any  significant  direct  or  Indirect 
financial  relationship,  or  any  direct  or  In- 
direct employment  relationship,  with  any 
person  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers  in  competition  with  the  Corpora- 
tion, during  the  time  that  he  serves  on  the 
board. 

"(8)  Pending  the  election  of  the  four 
members  by  the  preferred  stockholders  of 
the  Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)(D)  of 
this  subsection,  seven  memlsers  shall  con- 
stitute a  quonun  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting tbe  business  of  the  board. 

"(9)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  directors  required  to  be  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  President  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
mied  by  the  President  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  such  vacancy 
occurs.". 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  term  of  e<u;h  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  aectlor.  303(a)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
s:.nger  Service  Act  of  1670  (as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  who  Is  serving  under  such  appointment 
on  such  date  qX.  enactment,  shall  expire  od 
the  thirtieth  day  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  that  eckoh  such  member  so 
serving  shall  contlnute  to  serve  until  hla 
successor  is  appointed  and  qviallfied  or  until 
the  expiration  of  the  one-hundred-twenty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  whichever  first 
occurs.  No  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  ser  t-nce  shall 
be  ineligible  for  appointment  as  such  a  mem- 
ber after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
solely  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  such 
preceding  sentence. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  303(a)(1)(B) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  first 
a|^>olnted  by  the  President  under  such  sec- 
tion 303(a(l)(B),  three  s^all  be  appointed 
to  serve  for  terms  of  two  years  and  three 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  terms  of  three 
years. 

Skc.  3.  Section  305(b)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  tJ.S.C.  546(b) ).  relat- 
ing to  general  powers  of  the  Corporation,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  tbe  second  sentence 


and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"In  order  to  Increase  revenues  and  to  better 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized  to  modify  its  serv- 
ices to  provide,  as  a  part  of  the  basic  pas- 
senger services  authorized  by  this  Act,  auto- 
ferry  service  characterized  by  the  carriage 
of  automobiles  or  other  property  belonging 
to  passengers,  except  that  noihing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  other  person 
(other  than  a  railroad)  from  engaging  in 
such  auto-ferry  service  over  any  route  if — 

"(1)  such  person  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction "f  the  Commlsslo:!  that  such  auto- 
ferry  service^ 

"(A)  win  not  Impair  the  ability  of  the 
Corporation  to  reduce  its  losses  or  to  increase 
its  revenues,  and 

"(B)  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public;  or 

"(2)  such  auto-ferry  service  is  being  per- 
formed by  such  person  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  t>efore  October  30, 1970. 
Notaing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
restrict  the  right  of  a  railroad  that  has  not 
entered  into  a  contract  wtlh  the  Corpora- 
tion und.^  section  401(a)  of  this  Act  from 
perf.^rmlng  auto-ferry  service  over  its  own 
lines.  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire, lease,  modify,  or  develop  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  required  for  the  efficient 
provision  of  mail,  express,  and  auto-ferry 
service,  or  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
provision  of  such  service.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  305  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  UJS.C.  545),  relating 
to  g^eneral  powers  of  the  Corporation,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  When  the  Corporation  cannot  ac- 
quire by  contract,  or  is  unable  to  agree  with 
the  owner  of  property  as  to  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  for,  any  right-of-way,  land, 
or  Other  property  (except  right-of-way,  land, 
or  other  property  of  a  railroad  or  property 
of  a  State  or  local  government  or  other  pub- 
lic agency)  required  for  the  construction  of 
tracks  or  other  facilities  necessary  to  provide 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service,  it  may  ac- 
quire tbe  same  by  tbe  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  In  the  district  court  of 
the  rmted  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  property  1b  located,  or  In  one  such  court 
In  the  event  a  single  pn^>erty  is  located  In 
two  (UstrlctB. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall  file  with  the 
complaint,  or  at  any  time  before  judgment, 
a  declaration  of  taking  containing  or  having 
annexed  thereto — 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  public  use  for 
which  the  property  Is  taken; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  property  taken 
sufficient  for  the  Identification  thereof; 

"(C)  a  statentent  of  the  estate  or  interest 
in  the  property  taken; 

"(D)  a  plan  showing  the  property  taken; 
and 

"(E)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
estimated  by  the  Corporation  to  be  Just 
compensation  for  the  property  taken. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  tbe  declaration  of 
taking  and  of  the  deposit  In  the  court,  to  the 
use  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  of  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  compensation 
stated  in  the  declaration,  the  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  condemned  and  taken  for 
the  use  of  the  Corporation  and  title  shall 
vest  In  the  Corporation  in  fee  simple  abso- 
lute, or  In  any  lesser  estate  or  Interest  as 
specified  in  the  declaration,  and  the  right  to 
just  compensation  for  the  propeity  shall  vest 
m  the  persons  entitled  thereto.  Just  com- 
pensation shall  t>e  ascertained  and  awarded 
In  the  proceeding  and  established  by  Judg- 
ment. The  Judgment  shall  Include,  as  part 
of  the  just  compensation  awarded.  Interest 
from  the  date  of  takmg  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  anniim 
on  the  amount  flnally  awarded  as  tbe  value 
of  the  property  on  the  date  of  taking.  In- 


terest aball  not  be  allowed,  however,  on  tbe 
amount  deposited  in  tbe  court. 

"(4)  Upon  the  application  of  the  parties 
in  Interest,  the  co\ut  may  order  that  tha 
money  deposited  in  the  court,  or  any  part 
thereof,  be  paid  forthwith  for  or  on  account 
of  the  Just  compensation  to  be  awarded  in 
the  proceeding.  If  the  comfwnaatlon  flnally 
awarded  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  money 
received  by  any  person  entitled  to  compen- 
sation, the  court  shall  enter  Judgment 
against  the  Corporation  for  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency. 

"(6)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  declaration  of 
taking,  the  court  may  fix  the  time  within 
which,  and  the  terms  upon  which,  the  par- 
ties in  possession  are  required  to  surrender 
possession  to  the  Corporation.  The  court  may 
make  such  orders  In  respect  to  encum- 
brances, liens,  rents,  taxes,  assessments,  in- 
surance, and  other  charges,  if  any,  as  shall 
be  Just  and  equitable.". 

See.  5.  Section  401(c)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.8.C.  561  (c) ) , 
relating  to  the  prohibition  against  other  per- 
sons conducting  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  railroad 
or  any  other  person"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section  305 
(b)  of  this  Act  concerning  auto-ferry  service, 
no  railroad  or  any  other  person". 

Sbc.  6.  Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  562).  relating 
to  facility  and  service  agreements.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence.  "In  fixing  Just  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  provision  of 
services  ordered  by  the  Commission  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Commission 
shall,  in  fixing  compensation  In  excess  of 
Incremental  costs,  consider  quality  of  serv- 
ice as  a  major  factor  in  determming  the 
amount  (if  any)  of  such  compensation.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  Corporation  and  a  railroad 
are  unable  to  agree  upon  terms  for  the  sale 
to  the  Corporation  of  property  (including  In- 
terests In  property)  owned  by  the  railroad 
and  required  for  the  constuction  of  tracks 
or  other  facilities  necessary  to  provide  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service,  the  Corporation 
may  apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  order 
establishing  the  need  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  property  at  Issue  and  requiring  the  con- 
veyance thereof  from  the  railroad  to  the 
Corporation  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, including  just  compensation.  Unless 
the  Commission  finds  that — 

"(A)  conveyance  of  the  property  to  the 
Corporation  would  significantly  impair  the 
ability  of  the  railroad  to  carry  oUt  Its  obli- 
gations as  a  common  carrier;  and 

"(B)  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
to  provide  modern,  efllclent,  and  economical 
rail  passenger  service  can  adequately  be  met 
by  the  acqul8ltl<»i  of  alternative  property 
(mcludlng  Interests  in  property)  which  is 
available  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms  to  the 
Corporation,  or  available  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  exercise  of  Its  authority  imder  sec- 
tion 305 (c)  of  this  Act; 

the  need  of  the  Corporation  for  the  property 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  established  and  the 
Commission  shall  order  the  conveyance  of 
the  property  to  the  Corporation  on  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe. Including  Just  compensation. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  expedite  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsection  and,  In  any 
event.  Issue  its  order  within  one  himdred 
and  twenty  days  from  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tions from  the  Corporation.  If  Just  compen- 
sation has  not  been  determined  on  the  date 
of  the  order,  the  order  shall  require,  as  part 
of  just  compensation,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  conveyance  untu  just  compen- 
sation is  paid. 
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"(e)(1)  Except  in  an  emergency,  Intercity 
passenger  trams  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  accorded  preference 
over  freight  trains  in  the  use  of  any  given 
line  of  track,  junction,  or  crossing,  unless 
the  Secretary  has  issued  ah  order  to  the 
contrary  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  railroad  whose  rlghU  with  re- 
gard to  freight  train  operation  are  affected 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsection  may 
file  an  application  with  the  Secretary  re- 
questing appropriate  relief.  If,  after  hearing 
under  section  553  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  finds  that  adher- 
ence to  such  paragraph  (1)  will  materially 
lessen  the  quality  of  freight  service  provided 
to  shippers,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  an 
order  fixing  rights  of  trains,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  Just  and  reasonable. 

"(f)  If,  upon  request  of  the  Corporation, 
a  railroad  refuses  to  permit  accelerated 
speeds  by  trains  operated  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  may  ap- 
ply to  the  Secretary  for  an  order  requiring 
the  railroad  to  permit  such  accelerated 
speeds.  The  SecreUry  shall  make  findings  as 
to  whether  such  accelerated  speeds  are  un- 
safe or  otherwise  impracticable,  and  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  improve- 
ments to  track,  signal  systems,  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  would  be  required  to  make  such 
accelerated  speeds  safe  and  practicable.  After 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order 
fixing  maximum  permissible  speeds  of  Cor- 
poration trains,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  shall  find  to  be  Just  and  rea- 
sonable.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (46  VS.C.  663), 
relating  to  new  service,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  Initiate  not 
less  than  one  experimental  route  each  year, 
such  route  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary/ 
and  shall  operate  such  route  for  not  less  than 
two  years.  After  such  two-year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  terminate  such  route  if  he 
finds  that  It  has  attracted  Insufficient  pa- 
tronage to  serve  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  or  he  may  designate  such  route  as 
a  part  of  the  basic  system.". 

(b)  Section  404(b)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  664(b) ),  relat- 
ing to  discontinuance  of  service,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1974"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read 
•8f<dlows: 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph  and  In  section  403(a)  of  this  Act, 
service  beyond  that  prescribed  for  the  basic 
system  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  upon 
its  own  initiative  may  be  discontinued  at 
any  time.  No  such  service  undertaken  by  the 
Corporation  on  or  after  January  1.  1973. 
shall  be  discontinued  until  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  tbe  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence." 

(3)  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1.  1974". 

Sec.  8.  Section  601  of  tbe  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1870  (45  U.S.C.  601).  relattog 
to  Federal  grants.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  In  fiscal 
year  1971,  $40,000,000,  and  In  subsequent 
fiscal  years  a  total  of  $226,000,000.  these 
amounts"  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  tbe  Secretary  «106, 100,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,"; 

(2)  by  strlktag  out  "There  is  authorized 
to  be  approprUted  to  the  Secretary  $2,000,000 
annually."  in  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  $1,200,000  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  Preslp 
dent,  the  Department  of  Transportation,  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it  shall 
concurrently  transmit  a  copy  of  that  esti- 
mate or  request  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits 
any  legislative  recommendation,  proposed 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  any  authority 
to  require  the  Corporation  to  submit  its  leg- 
islative reconunendatlons,  proposed  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  conunents  to  the  Congress.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  602  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (46  UJ3.C.  602),  relating 
to  guarantee  of  loans,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,"  immedi- 
ately after  "prescribe,"  m  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  aggre- 
gate unpaid  principal  amount  of  securities, 
obligations,  or  loans  outstandmg  at  any  one 
time,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section,  may  not  exceed 
$250,000,000.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  a  guarantee  may  not  be  made  of 
any  security,  obligation,  or  loan,  the  Income 
from  which  Is  not  Included  In  gross  Income 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  801  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  n.S.C.  641 )  Is  amended 
to  reshd  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  SOl.AoBQUACT  or  See  vice. 

"(a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  considers  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  quality  of  service 
and  accommodations  offered  passengers  on 
board  trains  and  at  other  facilities  used  In 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  is  adequate, 
taking  into  account  the  safety  regulations 
applicable  to  that  service.  The  Commission 
may  not  prescribe  regulations  applicable  to 
the  Corporation  that  relate  to  the  schedul- 
ing or  frequency  of  service,  or  the  number  of 
type  of  cars  in  a  tram,  or  that  otherwise 
conflict  with  the  service  characteristics  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  the  basic 
system. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  a  regulation 
issued  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  ptenalty  of  not  to  exceed  $500  for  each 
violation.  Each  day  a  violation  continues 
Shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8351)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  'extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  ISi.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  I  was 
detained  in  my  office  in  a  very  important 
conference    and,    notwithstanding    the 


fact  that  I  ran  all  the  way  to  the  floor,  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  What  this  dem- 
onstrates is  that  I  definitely  am  not  a 
track  star,  but  that  I  definitely  am 
strongly  in  support  of  H.R.  8351  and  I 
commend  the  House  for  its  passage. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
reviss  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
534)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  634 

Resolved,  That  Robert  E.  Battman  of  Mary- 
land be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  and  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marme  and  Fisheries. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT 
OF  JUNE  30.  1954,  CONTINUINO 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OP  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1385)  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30, 

1954.  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
with  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  and  consider  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  ask  whether  or  not  he  wUl 
explain  what  the  legLslation  will  do. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$60,000,000  annually  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  m  tlie  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  annually  to  offset  any 
curtailment  or  termination  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  of  any  other  FVed- 
eral  agencies.  The  amendments  to  the 
Senate  amendments  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  2  fiscal  years,  1974  and 
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1975,  rather  than  for  fiscal  year  1974 
only.  As  originally  passed  by  the  House, 
the  legislation  authorized  appropriations 
for    3    fiscal    years,    1974,    1975,    and 

1976.  In  other  words,  these  amendments 
provide  for  a  2-year  program  in  lieu  of 
the  3-year  program  approved  by  the 
House,  and  the  1-year  program  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
explanation,  I  concur  in  the  action  re- 
quested by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  first  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  1,  lines  5 
and  6,  of  tbe  House  engrossed  amendment, 
strike  out  "and  for  each  of  tbe  0scal  years 
1974,  1975.  and  1976,  (60.000,000"  and  Insert: 
"for  fiscal  year  1974,  WO.OCO.OOO". 

MOTIOK    OFTERED    BT    MR.    BtTRTON 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Brr»TON  moves  to  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  1  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment.  In- 
sert "and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1976.  $60,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  1,  line  7, 
of  the  House  engrossed  amendment,  strike 
out  "(10.000,000,  for  each  of  such  fiscal 
years,"  and  insert:  "$10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974.". 

MOTION  OFFEKED  BT  MR.  BXTSTON 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bttrton  moves  to  disagree  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  1,  after 
line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment. 
Insert: 

Sic.  a.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1964,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Btc.  4.  (a)  The  government  comptroller 
for  Ouam  appointed  piirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9-A  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  Im- 
posed on  him  by  such  Act,  carry  out,  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  duties  set  forth  In  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  carrying  out 
such  duties,  the  comptroller  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  shall  not  be  a  part  of  any 
executive  department  In  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  salary  and  expenses  of  the  comptroller's 
office  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  9-A  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  be  apportioned  equitably  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  between  Ouam 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
from  fimds  available  to  0\iam  and  the  tr\ut 
territory. 


"(b)  Tbe  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  all  accounts  and  review  and  recommend 
adjudication  of  claims  pertalnmg  to  the  rev- 
enue and  receipts  of  the  government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  of 
funds  derived  from  bond  Issues;  and  he  shall 
audit.  In  accordance  with  law  and  adminis- 
trative regulations,  all  expenditures  of  funds 
and  property  pertaining  to  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In- 
cluding those  pertaining  to  trust  funds  held 
by  such  government. 

''(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  all  failures  to  collect  amounts 
due  the  government,  and  the  expenditures  of 
funds  or  uses  of  property  which  are  irregular 
or  not  pur^ant  to  law.  The  audit  activities 
of  the  government  comptroller  shall  be  di- 
rected so  as  to  ( 1 )  Improve  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  programs  of  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  (2)  discharge  tbe  responsibility  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  Insure  that  the 
substantial  Federal  revenues  which  are  cov- 
ered Into  the  treasury  of  such  government 
are  properly  accounted  for  and  audited.     . 

"(d)  The  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  be  taken  by  the  party 
aggrieved  or  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned,  within  one  year  from  tbe  date  of 
the  decision,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
specifically  set  forth  the  particular  action 
of  the  government  comptroller  to  which  ex- 
ception is  taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the 
authorities  relied  upon  for  reversing  such 
decision. 

"(e)  If  the  High  Commissioner  does  not 
concur  In  the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary, the  party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief 
by  suit  In  the  District  Court  of  Ouam,  If  the 
claim  is  otherwise  within  its  Jurisdiction.  No 
later  than  thirty  days  following  the  date  of 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  party  aggrieved  or  tbe  High  Commis- 
sioner, on  t>ehalf  of  tbe  head  of  tbe  depart- 
ment concerned,  may  seek  relief  by  suit  in 
the  District  Court  of  Ouam,  If  the  claim 
Is  otherwise  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

"(f)  The  government  comptroller  Is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  any 
person  or  with  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son taavmg  official  relation  with  bis  office. 
He  may  summon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"(g)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  tbe  accounts  of  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
an  annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of 
tbe  government,  showing  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  such  report 
along  with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

"(1)  The  office  and  activities  of  the  gov- 
ment  comptroller  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  tbe  United  States,  and  reports 
thereon  shall  be  made  by  him  to  the  High 
Commissioner,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives. 

"(J)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroUer  such  Information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  methods  of  business 


of  their  respective  offices  as  be  may  from  time 
to  time  require  of  them;  and  the  govern- 
ment comptroUer,  or  any  of  bis  assistants  or 
employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him. 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  In- 
formation, have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  any  such  department,  agency,  <m 
establishment." 

Mr.  BURTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Siieaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  sunendment  No.  3  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OITKRCD    BT    MR.    BTTRTON 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Burton  moves  to  concur  In  Senate 
amendment  No.  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRAIION  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  484  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  484 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
8647)  to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  commodities  and  to  reduce  the  serious 
inflationary  Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mmorlty  member  of  tbe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  tbe  bUl  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  I  understand  there  Is 
controversy  not  only  on  the  bill  itself 
but  sdso  on  the  rule.  I  have  a  request 
from  a  Member  who  wishes  to  speak 
against  it.  I  intend  to  yield  time  to  him 
soon,  but  before  that  I  should  like  to 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thsuik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  amendments  contained  in 
H  J%.  8547  propose  a  moderate  expansion 
of  the  President's  power  to  control  the 
export  of  goods  in  short  supply  or  sub- 
ject to  abnormal  foreign  demand.  The 
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bill  does  less  than  the  administration 
originally  requested;  it  does  not  author- 
ize export  controls  to  be  Imposed  in  the 
absence  of  scarcity  or  excessive  foreign 
buying,  ^ut  it  does  provide  a  level  of 
authority  sufficient  to  develop  a  viable 
long-term  export  policy — a  policy  which 
strikes  the  deUcate  balance  between  pro- 
tecting our  domestic  price  situation  and 
restoring  confidence  in  our  currency  and 
in  our  stability  as  a  trading  partner. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
agricultural  commodities  currently  pre- 
sent the  most  saUent  example  of  an  area 
where  such  a  balance  must  be  aggres- 
sively sought.  Last  fall,  the  administra- 
tion estimated  thav  there  would  be  a  5- 
percent  rise  in  domestic  food  prices  this 
year;  that  estimate  has  now  been  revised 
to  upwards  of  20  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  experiencing  a  dramatic 
decUne  in  our  carryover  reserves  of  basic 
grains.  Yet,  our  agricultural  exports  are 
up  approximately  50  percent  over  last 
year.  In  1972,  foreign  sales  accounted 
for  more  than  one-half  the  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  soybeans  and  rice,  over  two- 
fifths  of  our  cattle  hides,  and  over  one- 
third  of  our  wheat  production.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  perhaps  one-sixth 
of  the  total  incresise  in  food  prices  this 
year  may  be  attributable  to  our  current 
farm  export  boom. 

It  is  critical  to  understand  that  this 
change  in  the  balance  between  domestic 
prices  and  foreign  demand  did  not  de- 
velop overnight;  it  would  have  been  fore- 
seen by  an  administration  which  was 
willing  to  plan,  to  exercise  foresight,  to 
develop  an  economic  jjrogram  which  re- 
flects a  rational,  coherent,  and  predict- 
able economic  poUcy.  For  years  this 
country  has  actively  encouraged  the  ex- 
port of  our  agricultural  commodities; 
yet,  as  late  as  last  year,  the  administra- 
tion pursued  a  policy  of  paying  farmers 
to  divert  almost  60  million  acres  of  crop- 
land from  food  production.  Pood  prices 
have  been  increasing  faster  than  other 
commodities  ever  since  the  economic  sta- 
bilization program  began  back  in  1971; 
yet  the  administration  waited  so  long  to 
moderate  food  markets  that  when  it  fi- 
nally did  act,  the  results  were  shortages 
and  permanently  high  prices.  It  has  been 
no  secret  that  imder  the  stimuli  of  th'^ 
dollar  devaluations  and  of  our  own  exp<  rt 
expansion  program,  foreign  demand  has 
been  rapidly  Increasing;  still,  exports  of 
basic  foodstuffs  were  not  monitored  until 
it  was  too  late  to  develop  any  kind  of 
moderate  program.  Nor  has  it  been  a 
secret  that  the  upsurge  In  consumer 
incomes  has  led  to  increased  domestic 
and  worldwide  demands  for  higher  pro- 
tein foods;  yet  we  have  seen  no  well- 
thought-out  plan  for  increasing  world- 
wide production. 

A  farsighted  administration  would 
have  seen  this  problem  developing  long 
ago.  Such  an  administration  would  have 
brought  to  an  historic  end  the  agricul- 
tural surplus  mentality  which  for  far 
too  long  has  dominated  our  farm  pol- 
icy— encouraging  expansion  of  markets 
on  the  one  hand,  paying  farmers  not  to 
produce  on  the  other.  Such  an  adminis- 
tration would  have  taken  decisive  steps 
to  increase  our  domestic  supplies  and 
productivity  to  meet  an  impending  crisis 


long  before  it  developed.  They  would 
have  gone  to  our  foreign  friends  before 
a  crisis  was  upon  us  and  explained  to 
them  our  past  mistakes  and  the  forth- 
coming supply  shortage  and  sought  their 
cooperation  in  sharing  with  us  some 
short-term  costs  for  the  long-range  ad- 
vantage of  all.  Instead  of  farsightedness 
and  economic  planning,  however,  we 
have  had  a  food  policy  which  has  led  to 
staggering  prices,  broken  contracts,  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  poultry. 

The  shortsightedness  of  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  poUcy  led  directly  to 
the  clumsy  way  in  which  it  imposed  ex- 
port controls  earUer  this  summer.  On 
Jime  13,  the  President  told  us  and  the 
world  that  then  existing  export  commit- 
ments would  be  honored.  But  on  Jime  27, 
the  administration  ordered  that  con- 
tracts for  33  million  bushels  of  soybeans 
not  be  fuIflUed.  On  June  13.  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  that  we  would  consult 
with  other  countries  before  moving  on 
the  export  front  to  solve  the  domestic 
food  price  problem.  But  on  June  27,  the 
United  States  moved  unilaterally  with 
imexpected  severity  to  the  still-reverber- 
ating shock  and  consternation  of  our 
trading  partners.  Once  again,  the  ad- 
ministration delayed  acting  until  it  was 
faced  with  an  economic  crisis;  once 
again,  it  allowed  all  moderate  alternative 
options  to  slip  away.  The  blunderbuss  of 
its  economic  style  fired  once  again  its 
short-ranged,  indiscriminate  barrage. 

Criticism  of  the  way  hi  which  the  ad- 
ministration imposed  agricultural  export 
controls  earlier  this  summer  should  not 
at  all  be  seen  as  tolerance  of  our  domes- 
tic price  situation.  But  we  can  ill-afford 
to  allow  export  controls  to  be  used  in  an 
easy  fashion.  As  we  move  ever  closer  to 
a  world  of  Increasing  Interdependence — 
to  a  world  in  which  the  United  States  is 
not  only  a  major  supplier  of  basic  com- 
modities but  adso  a  major  purchaser  as 
well — we  must  recognize  the  limitations 
as  well  as  the  opportunities  which  that 
interdependence  places  upon  us.  Action 
in  one  area  of  the  world's  economy  in- 
evitably brings  reaction  in  others.  Seek- 
ing short-term  benefits  by  stumbling 
from  one  crisis  to  the  next,  without  any 
coherent  economic  policy,  creates  long- 
term  costs  which  must  always  be  paid. 

There  Is  the  cost  to  our  credibility  as  a 
trading  nation.  At  a  time  when  our  ag- 
ricultural export  program  is  finally 
reaching  the  level  of  Its  promise,  our 
trading  partners  will  now  find  It  difficult 
to  place  their  faith  in  us  as  a  supplier 
and  will  seek  out  alternative  sources  for 
their  needs. 

There  Is  the  cost  to  the  American 
farmer,  16  percent  of  whose  receipts  last 
year  ultimately  came  from  foreign  sales. 
As  he  prepares  a  record  crop,  he  must 
now  face  the  inevitable  price  uncertainty 
brought  about  by  the  suddenness  and 
crisis  nature  of  the  administration's 
policy. 

There  Is  the  cost  to  the  American  dol- 
lar. Twice  devalued  already  and  still 
under  pressure  abroad,  the  sudden  un- 
availability of  basic  American  products 
for  purchase  can  do  nothing  but  further 
erode  the  world's  already-battered  faith 
in  the  stability  of  our  currency. 

There  is  the  cost  to  our  balance-of- 


payments  situation.  Agricultural  trade 
has  registered  a  $2.9  billion  surplus  in 
1972  and  holds  out  the  hope  of  an  $8  bil- 
lion annual  gain  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments within  a  decade.  One  can  only 
wonder  what  the  effects  of  economic  mis- 
management will  be  here,  as  other  coun- 
tries are  driven  to  take  th^  business 
elsewhere. 

There  is  the  cost  of  worldwide  infla- 
tion and  the  economic  instability  which 
foUows  in  its  wake.  There  are  those  who 
will  remember  that  the  same  pattern  of 
action  and  reaction,  of  fear  and  instabil- 
ity, of  insecurity  in  world  markets  pre- 
ceded the  economic  collapse  of  the  Great 
Depression. 

There  Is  the  cost  to  our  trading  part- 
ners who,  at  our  own  urging,  have  di- 
versified their  economies  and  have  grown 
dependent  on  our  agricultural  exports. 
In  Japan  and  the  RepubUc  of  China,  for 
example,  soybeans  are  a  basic  staple  of 
the  human  diet,  and  over  90  percent  of 
the  soybean  imports  of  both  coimtries 
come  from  the  United  States.  As  recently 
as  a  year  ago,  we  were  complaining  to 
the  Japanese  that  they  were  exporting 
too  much  to  us  and  importing  too  little 
from  us.  But  the  suddenness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's action  earlier  this  sum- 
mer can  only  encourage  protectionists 
abroad. 

Finally,  there  is  the  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Who  among  us  can  say 
that  he  and  she  wiU  ultimately  benefit 
by  a  decline  in  American  credibility,  by 
uncertainty  on  the  farm,  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  our  markets  abroad,  by  reduced 
faith  in  the  dollar,  by  worldwide  eco- 
nomic instability  spurred  by  American 
mismanagement,  and  by  the  anger  of 
our  foreign  friends  with  whom  we  stand 
in  a  relationship  of  mutual  dependence? 
I  am  reminded  of  my  own  experience 
with  a  painter  of  Minuteman  missiles. 

This  paUiter  saw  the  opportunity  to 
save  a  production  company  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  by  changing  to  a  different 
type  of  paint.  But  the  paint  he  unilater- 
ally went  about  putting  on  the  missiles 
had  catastrophic  costs  attached  to  it.  The 
paint,  as  it  turned  out,  interfered  with 
the  missile's  electronics.  This  in  turn 
caused  a  malfunctioning  in  its  air  in- 
duction system  which  rendered  its  power- 
ful engines  virtually  hioperable.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  this  is  remembered  as  one 
heck  of  a  paint  job. 

The  world  economy  is  also  delicately 
balanced,  and  Its  parts  are  also  extremely 
interdependent.  As  a  result,  we  must 
exercise  care,  and  foresight,  and  long- 
range  planning  In  our  solutions  to  inter- 
national economic  problems.  We  cannot, 
like  my  painter  friend,  simply  whitewash 
over  them. 

The  developments  which  have  led  to 
current  shortages  and  rising  prices  have 
been  long  in  coming;  simple  and  short- 
sighted solutions  can  only  exacerbate  Uie 
current  situation  which  Itself  is  already 
partly  the  product  of  economic  careless- 
ness. We  must  now  have  the  courage.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  recognize  the  tragic  reality 
that  confronts  us  and  tell  it  like  it  is  to 
the  American  people.  In  the  short-term, 
at  least,  continued  shortages  of  basic 
commodities  may  occur  and  prices  will 
remain  high.  But  exports  should  not  be- 
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come  the  whipping  boy  for  past  economic 
mistakes.  Threatening  exports  in  a  cava- 
lier manner  is  the  most  costly  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  it  deals  only  with  the  symp- 
toms of  our  current  problems  rather  than 
with  the  basic  problem  itself.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  project  past  policies  on 
to  a  far  different  future;  we  must  now, 
finally,  have  the  courage  to  meet  that  fu- 
ture on  its  own  terms. 

To  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  pro- 
ceed now  on  a  nimiber  of  fronts.  First, 
specifically  with  regard  to  export  con- 
trols, they  should  play  their  proper  role 
as  part  of  a  carefully  planned,  coherent, 
and  cooperative  economic  program.  It 
seems  clear  that  whenever  exports  from 
this  country  rise  to  be  a  substantial  part 
of  our  production  and  a  major  part  of 
one  of  oiu-  trading  partners'  imports,  the 
commodity  Involved  should  be  constantly 
monitored,  and  production  targets  should 
be  developed  as  part  of  a  long-range  plan. 
Where  shortages  are  projected  to  exist, 
the  burden  should  be  balanced  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  clear  in  advance  that 
domestic  needs  will  be  met  first  and  that 
any  excess  will  be  rationally  allocated  to 
our  trading  partners  on  the  basis  of  their 
genuine  needs  and  past  trading  patterns. 
With  respect  to  commodities  such  as  lum- 
ber, we  should  explore  the  feasibility  of 
conditioning  exports  above  a  certain  level 
on  the  presence  of  some  domestic  proc- 
essing of  the  raw  material ;  such  a  system 
may  prove  to  be  preferable  to  the  present 
one — whereby  we  export  the  scarce  raw 
material,  causing  domestic  prices  to  rise, 
and  then  repurchase  the  finished  product 
from  abroad,  injuring  oiU"  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  must  come  to  the  basic 
realization  that  the  ultimate  long-range 
solution  to  the  problem  of  rising  prices 
must  depend  upon  increasing  the  world- 
wide supply  of  those  commodities  where 
shortages  are  occurring.  To  accomplish 
this  objective  will  take  nothing  less  than 
the  mobilization  of  our  national  intel- 
ligence. We  must  act  now  to  expand  our 
efforts  to  find  new  sources  of  protein  and 
to  encourage  better  utilization  of  those 
sources  which  presently  exist.  We  need 
to  act  now  to  develop  programs  to  sub- 
stantially upgrade  our  distribution  sys- 
tem to  reduce  the  extensive  livestock 
losses  we  suffer  during  their  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  commerce.  We  should 
act  now  to  allocate  resources  to  eliminate 
the  shortage  of  farm  equipment  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  utilization  of  crop- 
land which  has  for  too  long  been  idled 
at  Government  insistence.  We  mtist  look 
now  for  ways  to  Improve  the  productive 
capacity  of  those  nations  whose  food 
needs  we  can  no  longer  meet.  And 
we  should  move  now  to  Improve  our 
weather  prediction  and  detection  capa- 
bility through  methods  such  as  those  en- 
visioned by  H.R.  887 1 . 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  look 
ahead  to  better  coordinate  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  stspects  of  our 
export  and  food  price  problem.  Specif- 
ically, we  should  look  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  machinery  to  insure  more 
fluid  interaction  between  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  Department  policies,  to  up- 
grade the  agricultural  and  commercial 


attaches  of  all  major  embassy  posts,  and 
to  create  effective  and  operating  advisory 
councils  for  all  major  export  products. 

Fourth,  and  lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  to  be  sure  that  as  production  is 
expanded,  we  are  prepared  for  the  even- 
tuality of  possible  surpluses.  We  should 
look  more  aggressively  at  the  potential 
of  establishing  multilateral  agricultural 
reserves  in  the  future — a  program  for 
which  all  participating  nations  would 
share  the  biu-den  but  from  which  all 
would  receive  the  benefit. 

Whatever  our  action  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
record  of  recent  events  dictated  that  we 
still  have  much  work  ahead.  That  record 
dictates  continued  legislative  oversight 
and  guidance  in  our  export  policies.  And, 
it  demands  a  new  economic  thoughtful- 
ness,  statemanship,  and  political  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule 
was  reported  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee by  a  substantial  majority.  I  support 
the  adoption  of  the  rule.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  H.R.  8547  is  to  provide 
additional  authority  for  export  controls 
where  they  are  necessary  in  order  to 
reduce  the  inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  to  investigate  which 
commodities  shall  be  subject  to  export 
control  because  of  inflationary  impact 
or  short  supply  of  such  commodity  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  export  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  export  controls  are 
not  to  be  exercised  with  regard  to  any 
agricultural  products  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  ratifled  the  criteria  for  im- 
posing export  controls.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  export  controls  may  be  im- 
posed to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  material,  where  they  may 
be  imposed  to  reduce  the  serious  infla- 
tionary impact  as  a  result  of  fgreign 
demand. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
publication  of  U.S.  export  data  being 
collected  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
matter  of  logs  and  lumber.  This  section 
would  limit  the  export  of  softwood  lum- 
ber in  1973  and  1974.  reserving  more  of 
these  products  for  domestic  use,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies 
that  for  the  same  calendar  years  at  least 
11.8  billion  board  feet  of  softwood  tim- 
ber would  be  reserved  for  sale  from  the 
national  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  may  be  aware,  this  bill  has 
been  on  the  calendar  on  several  previous 
(xxasions,  and  happily  each  time  it  has 
been  taken  off.  On  each  occasion  there 
were  a  number  of  us  who  made  an  earnest 
plea  to  the  leadership  that  this  was  a 
thoroughly  bad  piece  of  legislation, 
working  against  the  trade  interests  of 


the  United  States,  not  Just  the  agricul- 
ture sector,  but  the  broad  trade  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  against  the 
need  for  our  Nation  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
chsmge,  and  that  it.  therefore,  should  go 
no  further  than  it  hsts  already. 

My  piupose  in  asking  for  5  minutes 
under  the  rule  is  to  recommend  that  the 
House  reject  the  rule  itself  and  give  no 
further  consideration  to  this  bill. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  majority  will 
rule  otherwise,  but  I  sense  a  broad  degree 
of  opposition  concerning  this  bill  from 
some  people  who  do  believe  in  a  measure 
of  export  control.  They  recognize  tliat 
the  President  already  has  a  broad  realm 
of  fiexibility  in  imposing  controls  on  ex- 
ports. He  demonstrated  this  fact  when 
he  imposed  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
soybean  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  and 
other  items  earlier  this  year. 

In  my  view,  this  was  a  serious  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  that 
caused  consternation  among  nations 
where  we  have  developed  markets  after 
long  effort,  painstaking  effort,  and  these 
nations  now  wonder  if  we  are  a  reliable 
supplier  of  products,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
a  reliable  performer  of  contracts  entered 
into  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  asserted  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  under  the  present  law 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  wait 
until  there  is  an  actual  scarcity  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  before  he  can 
impose  export  controls,  and  that  this  is 
too  restrictive.  The  committee  bill  ac- 
tually goes  overboard  in  meeting  this 
point.  The  bill  before  the  House  will  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  impose  controls  on 
exports  even  if  the  factor  of  scarcity  is 
nowhere  in  the  picture  and  even  if  the 
demand  for  the  agricultural  product  is 
not  the  major  cause  of  increases  in  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  before  the 
House  takes  us  from  a  situation  of  rea- 
sonable congressional  standards,  for  ex- 
ecutive action  to  one  in  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  there  are  no  congres- 
sional standards  whatever. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Teague). 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

I  thoroughly  concur  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
made.  I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  bill,  and 
I  would  be  very  hopeful  that  the  rule  will 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  my  gCKxi  friend 
and  neighbor  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
from  my  fair  State  of  Illinois,  a  major 
agricultural  State,  for  his  statement.  I 
think  he  is  right  and  entirely  correct  in 
his  assessment  of  this  bill.  I  go  along 
with  his  proposal  wholeheartedly  to  de- 
feat the  rule  and  only  add  one  thing. 

I  think  when  one  turns  to  controls  in 
an  economy  there  is  Increasing  pressure 
to  go  along  with  those  necessary  con- 
ditions which  create  what  the  economists 
class  as  economic  self-siifflciency,  and 
that  is  clearly  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  or  our  State. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  for  his  per- 
spicacity In  pointing  this  out  to  this 
body. 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

During  the  August  recess  in  talking 
with  business  people,  including  farmers 
in  Illinois,  I  found  astonishment  at  every 
point  in  reaction  to  the  administration's 
action  earlier  this  year  in  imposing  ex- 
port controls  and  found  further  astonish- 
ment and  indeed  wonderment  when  they 
learned  from  me  that  Congress  was  seri- 
ously considering  a  bill  to  extend  even 
greater  authority  to  the  President  to  im- 
pose export  controls. 

Therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  voting  no  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  OiBBONs) . 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

I  apologize  to  the  House  for  having  to 
take  up  time,  but  I  am  really  trying  to 
save  time  here.  Like  Mr.  Findlet.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  defeat  the  rule  so  that 
we  can  save  a  little  time  by  not  fighting 
the  bill  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  a  f eUow  from  Flor- 
ida who  has  very  few  farmers  in  hv^  con- 
stituency and  has  mostly  consumers  in 
his  district  is  trying  to  shoot  down  Santa 
daus.  as  it  appears,  and  would  oppose 
this  bill,  because  if  you  can  understand 
the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  it,  you 
will  be  opposed  to  It.  also. 

First  of  all.  this  expands  the  discre- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  have  in  increasing  export  controls. 
As  you  will  recall,  this  bill  was  spawned 
when  somebody  drowned  a  few  dozen 
chickens  in  Texas  and  said  that  they 
have  to  have  export  controls  so  that  they 
can  have  more  chickens.  Well,  that  was 
a  phony  exhibit  and  did  not  do  anything 
to  produce  any  more  meat  or  fiber  for  any 
of  us. 

As  all  of  us  know,  prices  have  gone  up, 
anyway.  In  fact,  if  you  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  what  happened  after  we  insti- 
tuted the  export  controls,  you  will  see 
what  happened  Is  the  value  of  the  dollar 
slipped  more  than  ever.  It  opened  up  our 
markets  wider  and  made  things  even 
worse.  All  we  did  was  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse  when  we  put  on  the  export 
controls. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  killed  off  the 
few  reliable  customers  we  had  around 
the  world  for  our  supplies.  They  are  now 
proclaiming  publicly  that  they  are  not 
going  to  support  us  in  trade  negotiations 
and  will  have  to  oppose  us  because  we 
have  proved  ourselves  to  be  unreliable 
by  cutting  off  their  food  and  fiber  at  a 
time  when  they  most  badly  needed  it.  For 
20  years  we  have  been  trying  to  get  them 
to  buy  food  and  fiber  from  us.  Now  that 
we  have  finally  gotten  them  to  do  it  we 
arbitrarily  cut  them  off.  So  we  will  have 
to  make  amends  for  that  and  pay  that 
price  and  penalty. 

What  happens  when  you  institute  ex- 
port controls?  I  think  all  of  us  remember 
what  happened  in  the  oil  Import  control 
program.  They  developed  a  system  of  li- 
censing imports  in  which  they  gave  out 
tickets,  and  the  fellow  who  made  the 
best  campaign  contribution  got  the  most 
tickets.  That  is  exactly  what  can  happen 
under  this  particular  proposal.  If  you 


begin  to  put  on  licensing  for  export  con- 
trols, then  you  will  have  to  give  out 
tickets  to  the  people  so  that  they  can 
export.  This  bill  provides  no  standard  by 
which  they  will  be  given  out  and  what 
exporters  in  this  country  would  get  them, 
and  what  kinds  and  classes  of  countries 
aroimd  the  world  might  get  them  or 
whether  they  would  be  Arab  or  Jewish 
or  lesser  developed  or  affluent  countries 
or  coimtries  that  have  been  good  custom- 
ers of  ours  or  anything  else. 

Our  export  control  laws  do  not  expire 
until  about  a  year  from  now.  I  would 
hope  we  would  kill  this  rule  and  send  it 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  tell  them  to  come  in  with 
some  new  export  control  thinking,  and 
to  put  some  standards  in  there  so  that 
we  can  put  a  Uttle  restraint  upOii  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  President,  as  to  how 
they  administer  this  law. 

Yes,  we  have  had  this  law  for  some 
20  years,  but  we  have  never  used  it  ex- 
cept in  the  last  few  years.  I  think  the 
havoc  we  have  created  in  the  time  that 
we  have  used  it  ought  to  make  us  pru- 
dent about  further  use  of  the  prograin 
without  some  further  refinements  by 
Congress. 

I  assure  you  that  I  say  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  rule  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  presents  here,  I 
merely  ask  the  Members  to  kill  the  rule 
so  that  we  can  save  time  het«  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  SwrrHK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  this  rule,  and  I 
want  to  bring  out  a  few  points. 

Only  1^  years  ago  we  had  a  big  sur- 
plus of  grain  in  this  country,  and  those 
products  were  selling  at  bankrupt  prices. 
We  begged  people  to  take  those  exports. 
We  told  Japan  not  to  go  elsewhere  and 
set  up  soybean  production,  but  to  depend 
on  us.  We  said.  "Do  not  listen  to  the 
French.  They  are  telling  the  other  peo- 
ple in  the  European  community  that 
they  cannot  depend  on  the  United 
States."  We  said,  "Do  not  listen  to  the 
French,  you  can  depend  on  us."  This 
would  be  additional  evidence  used  by  the 
French  to  restrict  our  sales  to  the  EEOC. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  concluded  on 
May  16,  four  weeks  before  the  President 
made  his  speech  and  changed  180  de- 
grees, and  in  the  hearings  the  admin- 
istration testified  against  the  bill. 

What  has  happened  since  they  put 
export  controls  in?  Now,  Secretary  Butz 
and  others  are  admitting  it  w£is  a  mis- 
take, and  a  collossal  mistake. 

They  already  have  enough  authority 
to  impose  controls.  They  have  already 
used  the  authority.  They  say  they  have 
enough  authority  to  put  it  on  wheat  and 
other  things  if  they  want  to,  but  that  it 
take,  and  a  colossal  mistake. 

Now  here  we  are  a  year  and  a  hsdf 
after  we  had  the  big  surplus,  and  they 
say  that  we  need  more  food,  and  I  agree. 

There  has  been  a  big  Increase  in  de- 
mand. There  was  an  increase  in  take- 
home  pay.  An  increase  in  food  stamps. 
Decisions  to  eat  better.  Devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  low  prices  of  1971  discour- 


aged increases  in  production.  We  had 
several  increases  that  were  unexpected 
in  demand,  and  so  we  need  more  supply. 
What  happens  when  we  need  more  sup- 
plies? Usually  Government  encourages 
the  producers.  In  the  case  of  oil.  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  oil.  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  said  we  must  give  an  incentive 
for  more  gas  production  and  oil  pro- 
duction, that  to  do  so  they  need  more 
money,  but  in  the  case  of  farm  produc- 
tion they  say  we  should  hold  those  guys 
right  down  here  where  they  have  been  in 
the  cellar  for  20  years. 

That  will  not  work,  and  it  has  not 
worked.  Last  spring,  there  was  talk  of 
a  boycott,  in  April.  In  May,  there  was  a 
rollback  proposed  and  that  was  followed 
by  a  celling  on  prices.  The  rollback  bill 
was  here  on  the  fioor  in  May.  And  that 
is  what  puzzled  producers  until  they  did 
not  know  what  to  think.  They  canceled 
plans   to  increase  production. 

Then  we  came  along  with  ceiling 
prices,  and  that  really  did  it.  Produc- 
of  cattle  went  down,  sows  were  sold,  and 
we  ended  up  with  less  pork  production. 
Poultry  production  was  reduced  substan- 
tially. There  were  photos  of  the  little 
chickens  being  killed,  that  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  eggs  that  were  dumped 
out  of  the  incubators.  We  cannot  se- 
cure increased  production  that  way. 
Discouraging  production  was  the  wrong 
thing  to  do. 

Now,  the  same  people  are  coming  in 
here  and  telling  us  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  is  export  controls.  They  say 
that  they  want  more  authority  than  they 
have  already  used  on  export  controls. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  to  quit  listening  to 
that  kind  of  advice.  Price  controls.  Just 
as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here,  have  in- 
creased prices  in  the  United  States. 
When  they  first  went  off  in  January, 
some  of  the  smarter  merchandisers  in- 
creased their  prices  more  than  they 
needed  to  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the 
next  round,  and  the  ones  who  did  not  do 
that  got  caught  in  the  next  round.  Those 
who  held  the  line  were  penalized.  So  they 
are  now  increasing  their  prices.  So  we 
have  higher  prices  than  we  would  have 
had  without  price  controls. 

Export  controls  are  the  wrong  medi- 
cine at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  going  right 
back  to  what  was  talked  about  in  1764. 
The  British  were  going  to  force  the  Col- 
onists and  the  Irish  to  sell  low  and  buy 
high.  They  had  a  whole  series  of  acts. 
Sell  low  and  buy  high.  They  did  it  with 
the  same  kind  of  gimmick  we  are  talking 
about  here.  That  is  what  brought  on  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  farmers  of  the  1970's  are  going 
to  be  no  more  satisfied  with  this  kind  of 
approach  than  were  the  Colonists  of 
the  1770's.  It  is  wrong:  it  is  un-Ameri- 
can. Congress  is  now  talking  about  the 
Bicentennial  in  about  3  years  and  at  the 
same  time  talking  about  our  Govern- 
ment going  back  and  doing  the  same 
thing  that  the  mother  country  did  to 
the  Colonists  and  the  Irish  in  1764  in 
the  tax  acts.  It  is  basically  wrong:  it  is 
not  good  for  the  economy:  it  is  the 
wrong  thing  to  do  at  this  time  if  we 
want  to  increase  supply.  It  will  discour- 
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age  greater  production  and  therefore  is 
against  the  interest  of  consumers. 

On  top  of  that,  it  is  basically  un- 
American,  and  I  urge  defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  re- 
marks. I  join  him  in  opposing  this  rule. 
I  think  this  bill  is  unwieldy,  unwise,  and 
dangerous,  and  should  be  defeated  now 
on  the  rule  to  order  to  save  the  time  of 
the  House  in  further  consideration. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DEINHOLM.  I  commend  and  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  an  excellent 
statement.  It  is  right.  I  concur  therein. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Rees). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard 
some  very  florid  statements  about  this 
bill.  What  we  are  discussing  Is  on  page  2 
of  the  bill.  The  major  amendment  made 
Is  on  line  3.  There  are  2  amendments.  In 
the  first  amendment,  the  major  amend- 
ment, we  changed  the  word  "and,"  and 
substituted  "or."  The  second  amendment 
was  an  amendment  to  repeal  an  amend- 
ment that  was  passed  by  this  House  2 
years  ago  that  for  the  most  part  ex- 
empted agricultiu-al  products  from  any 
type  of  export  control — logs,  hides,  all 
agricultural  products  imless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultxu-e  certified  that  there 
was  a  specific  domestic  shortage.  Those 
are  the  two  amendments  made  in  the  bill 
we  have  been  discussing  so  far. 

For  the  President  to  impose  export 
controls  imder  the  laws  as  exist  now,  he 
has  to  find,  first,  that  there  Is  a  domestic 
inflationary  impact,  and,  second,  that 
there  is  a  short  supply  of  material  and 
commodity  in  this  country.  In  changing 
"and"  to  "or"  we  allow  the  President  to 
find  either  one  of  two  findings  instead 
of  both  findings.  He  could  find  that  there 
was  either  domestic  inflationary  impact 
or  short  supply,  and  that  is  all  the  major 
amendment  does. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  that  like 
most  of  you.  I  just  got  back  from  1 
month  in  my  district,  and  I  saw  what 
happened  to  food  prices.  Their  effect  on 
my  constituents.  I  know  what  my  house- 
wives think  about  the  price  of  feed 
grains  and  what  feed  grains  prices  have 
done  to  the  price  of  chicken,  beef,  pork, 
and  everything  else.  I  know  what  my 
housewives  are  thinking  about  the  price 
of  wheat  and  everything  that  is  made  of 
wheat.  They  do  not  like  skyrocketing 
farm  prices. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month  we  go  into 
phase  IV  of  this  economic  program  we 
have.  The  Members  are  going  to  find  that 
their  housewives  are  going  to  be  writ- 
ing them  letters  again  saying,  "How 
come  agricultural  products  are  going  up 
again?" — not  just  10  percent  a  year,  but 
maybe  10  percent  a  month — and  that  is 
what  they  are  going  to  be  asking  the 
Members. 

If  we  vote  to  kill  this  rule  and  if  we 
vote  to  put  a  restriction  in  this  bill  that 
severely  restricts  the  President's  power  to 
restrict  the  import  of  agricultural  prod- 


ucts, we  are  telling  our  housewives  that 
prices  are  going  to  go  wherever  the  ex- 
port demand  is  going  to  pull  those  prices, 
and  the  President  will  have  little  power, 
to  try  to  balance  domestic  needs  with  the 
necessity  of  this  coimtry  to  keep  a  farm 
export  market.  I  think  the  major  prob- 
lem we  have  so  far  this  year  is  that  there 
has  been,  perhaps,  an  overreaction  from 
the  administration  in  appljdng  export 
controls. 

Instead  of  trying  to  settle  on  and  de- 
fine what  a  rational  export  market  is 
and  what  we  need  to  export  to  keep  a  firm 
balance  of  payments  going,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  project  our  domestic  market 
and  our  domestic  demand  so  that  we  can 
try  to  get  a  rational  price  that  has  some 
connection  with  the  cost  of  producing 
ou{  goods,  I  think  the  tendency  has  been 
to  overreact  as  in  the  case  of  the  em- 
bargo on  soybeans,  or  the  complex  licens- 
ing of  steel  scrap  exports.  But  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  necessarily  have 
to  continue  this  policy  and  I  doubt  it 
will  in  the  future,  because  this  is  the  first 
time  the  administration  has  dealt  with 
this  act  and  I  hope  they  have  learned  by 
their  experience. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  this  balance 
between  the  need  to  export  and  the  need 
to  satisfy  our  domestic  market.  With  re- 
stricted controls,  by  killing  this  rule  so 
as  to  knock  out  the  ability  to  put  restric- 
tions on  exports,  I  know  we  are  going 
to  be  in  trouble  because  the  food  prices 
will  continue  to  go  up,  and  it  will  be 
the  foreign  demand  that  pulls  the  price 
up.  It  will  not  be  the  domestic  demand 
and  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  consumer  will 
not  be  related  to  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
to  produce  those  goods. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hanna). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman trying  to  say  he  agrees  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pinduby) 
and  some  others  who  have  said  that 
there  has  been  a  shortage  created  by  the 
very  poor  planning  that  we  have  in  fact, 
and  we  admit,  those  of  us  who  are  for 
this  bill,  that  there  has  been  a  very  bad 
reaction  in  terms  of  our  marketing? 
Really  the  question  is  who  is  going  to 
have  the  burden  of  the  shortage,  whether 
that  is  going  to  be  completely  upon  the 
consumer  or  whether  we  are  going  to  get 
some  kind  of  mechanism  where  we  can 
split  the  biu'den. 

Mr.  REES.  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying. 

On  page  5  of  the  bill  we  try  to  antici- 
pate the  shortages  and  keep  a  balance 
of  domestic  and  export  needs  so  that  the 
housewife  can  still  buy  food. 

We  have  to  have  this  bill  for  respon- 
sible export  controls. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rkes). 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  argiunents 
that  have  been  offered  simply  do  not 
make  sense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ar- 
guments offered  are  not  even  germane 
to  this  bUl. 

HJl.  8547  has  absolutely  nothing  in 


common  with  conditions  present  during 
our  revolution.  Matters  covered  in  HJl. 
8547  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign- 
ers selecting  or  rejecting  n.S.  agricul- 
tural products. 

Let  us  get  down  to  some  basic  facts. 
Any  coimtry,  anywhere  in  the  world,  is 
going  to  buy  their  food  and  fiber  from 
whatever  nation  will  sell  at  the  lowest 
price. 

Japan,  or  any  other  nation.  Is  not  going 
to  buy  soybeans  from  the  United  States 
if  they  are  able  to  get  them  at  a  lower 
cost  from  another  nation. 

We  surely  learned  this  lesson  during 
the  past  35  years  through  owe  expendi- 
ture of  many  billions  of  tax  doUiars  in 
crop  support  subsidies.  In  the  past  we 
have  had  to  artificially  lower  export 
prices,  through  subsidies,  in  order  to 
move  surplus  food  and  fiber  overseas. 

Two  very  important  facts  have  devel- 
oped during  the  past  2  years  that  make 
this  bill  very  necessary:  First,  our  dollar 
has  been  devalued — compared  to  other 
currencies — thereby  making  American 
food  and  fiber  cheaper  for  other  nations; 
and  second,  world  demands  for  food  and 
fiber  are  increasing  beyond  the  ability 
to  fulfill  that  demand. 

My  concern  is  for  the  United  States. 
We  must  look  out  for  our  own  interest — 
first.  Bread  on  the  American  table  must 
be  our  top  priority,  and  a  house  for  Amer- 
cans  must  come  before  we  sell  lumber 
overseas. 

H.R.  8547  addresses  itself  to  these 
basic  needs.  I  strongly  urge  each  of  you 
to  vote  for  this  bill. 

HJl.  8547  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
farmer,  as  some  would  have  you  believe. 
This  bill  does  not  prohibit  imports.  It 
simply  says,  "SeU  America  first;  satisfy 
this  Nation's  needs  first;  then  sell  your 
surplus  to  the  world." 

I  know  that  the  big  farm  lobbies  are 
fighting  this  bill.  They  plead  and  cry 
that  the  poor  old  farmer  is  finally  begin- 
ning to  make  a  living. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  I  think  we  should 
take  a  close  look  at  the  "poor"  old 
fanner.  Every  food  and  fiber  crop  has, 
at  least,  doubled  in  price  during  the  pEist 
year.  Many  have  tripled  and  quadrupled. 
Purthermore,  the  "poor  old  farmer"  al- 
ready has  a  Oovemment  guarantee  of 
survival  through  the  generous  agriculture 
support  program. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  paid  s(»ne 
attention  to  the  "poor  old  housewife." 
Taxpayers  have  been  supporting  the 
farmer  since  the  1930's.  The  housewife 
along  with  other  taxpayers  has  paid  crop 
supports.  Now,  the  "poor  old  farmer" 
wants  to  say  thanks  by  sending  his  food 
and  fiber  to  the  highest  bidder  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  Americans  are 
fed  in  the  meantime. 

I  would  now  like  to  refer  my  farm- 
oriented  friends  to  the  Congressional 
Record  and  ask  them  to  read  their  own 
siieeches  that  they  made  when  the  farm 
bill  was  on  the  floor. 

Each  of  you,  without  exception,  came 
forward  with  the  argument  that  crop 
subsidies  were  absolutely  necessary  in  or- 
der that  Americans  would  have  sufBclent 
food  and  fiber  at  a  cost  they  could  afford. 

Now,  my  coimtry  friends,  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot.  We  have  sufficient  food 
for  Americans  and  some  extra  to  sell 
overseas.  All  I  want  to  do  emd  all  "BR. 
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.8547  will  do  is  insure  that  America  is 
fed  first. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are  call- 
ing their  chit  and  do  hereby  demand 
that  farm  interests  play  at  least  as  fair 
with  them  as  they  have  played  with  you 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  find  some  of  our  friends  who  supported 
the  so-called  strategic  reserve  idea,  when 
we  had  tremendous  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural products  on  hand,  now  opposing 
this  type  of  legislation.  I  cannot  quite 
figure  out  the  logic  of  sas^ng  that  we 
should  not  give  the  administration  the 
authority  to  restrict  these  Imports  when 
the  surpluses  have  been  depleted.  The 
same  individuals,  I  say  Mr.  SpesUcer,  were 
advocating  a  strategic  reserve  when  we 
were  running  over  with  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  IiATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
serve approach  is  precisely  the  right 
thing.  We  should  have  taken  some  of 
the  surpluses  and  set  them  aside  so  we 
would  have  a  supply  now.  We  cannot 
create  supply  by  putting  on  export  con- 
trol. It  does  not  add  1  bushel  of  sup- 
plies. All  it  does  is  say  that  one  certain 
group  in  the  world  will  sell  at  a  lesser 
price  than  the  value  of  the  product  in 
another  part  of  the  world.  It  upsets  the 
whole  equilibrium  of  our  distribution  sys- 
tem. That  is  the  reason  we  should  have 
created  the  reserves  for  use  now  instead 
of  coming  along  now  and  trying  to  create 
suoplies  with  export  controls. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment  but  his  logic  escapes  me. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  I  must  say  he  was  not 
one  who  supported  the  strategic  reserves 
and  he  is  now  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  would  hate  to  see  us  diverted  on 
that  point.  The  question  before  the  House 
is  whether  more  authority  to  control  ex- 
ports should  be  given  the  President. 

He  already  has  perhaps  far  too  much 
authority  today,  and  if  this  rule  is  de- 
feated, he  will  still  have  the  same 
authority  he  used  earlier  this  year  to 
impose  unwise  restraints  on  the  export 
of  soybean  meal  and  other  products. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just 
like  to  reemphasize  what  this  bill  is  all 
about. 

On  page  5,  line  3,  section  4c  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  to  reduce  the 
serious  infiatlonary  impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand"  immediately  after 
"scarce  materials." 

That  Is  what  we  have  been  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  normal 
foreign  demands.  I  believe  everybody  who 
Is  faintly  familiar  with  the  soybean  situa- 
tion realizes  that  we  had  an  abnormal 
foreign  demand. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  the  farmer  get- 
ting every  nickel,  every  penny  he  possibly 
can  get  for  his  crops,  whether  soybean, 
com,  whatever  it  is.  I  am  for  it.  but  I  am 
also  for  the  American  consumer  ahead 
of  any  foreign  consumer. 

That  is  all  that  is  involved  here, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  Americans  first  with  the  scarce  com- 
modities. I  think  we  should.  I  think  the 
American  people  think  we  should. 

If  we  are  going  to  run  scared  on  this 
issue,  I  think  we  had  better  go  home. 

I  have  heard  from  many  farmers  back 
home  who  are  paying  astronomical  prices 
for  soybean  meal  to  produce  the  meat 
that  goes  on  our  tables.  They  do  not  want 
to  pay  it,  but  that  is  what  is  embodied 
here  when  we  have  the  abnormal  situa- 
tion we  have  had.  I  think  we  ought  to 
face  realities  here.  This  bill  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  this  House  and  should 
not  be  defeated  on  the  rule.  It  is  too 
important. 

A  few  months  back,  we  had  resolutions 
presented  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  the  export  of  logs.  The  price  of  ply- 
wood had  gone  sky  high  because  of  the 
abnormal  foreign  demand.  I  see  here  in 
this  legislation,  if  it  is  passed,  that  we 
are  going  to  have  controls  on  that.  The 
American  consumer  should  be  protected 
first. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  be 
convinced  that  the  President  did  not  al- 
ready have  authority  to  invoke  export 
controls,  I  would  vote  for  this  rule.  No 
one  has  convinced  me  that  he  does  not 
already  have,  as  evidenced  by  his  past 
action,  that  authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  that  we  have  not  even  discussed 
the  bill.  We  have  not  considered  the  bill. 
Let  us  consider  the  rule  first,  pass  the 
rule  and  let  the  committee  which  has 
this  bill  under  consideration  present  the 
facts.  This  is  too  important  a  piece  of 
legislation  to  defeat  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gxrald 
R.  Ford) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  response  to  the  comment  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  hope  in 
answer  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  let  me  make  one 
or  two  observations. 

The  administration  for  the  last  month 
or  two  has  prevented  the  export  of  soy- 
bean and  related  products  under  the  ex- 
isting Export  Administration  Act.  Under 
that  act,  there  are  three  tough  criteria, 
8dl  of  which  must  be  met  before  the  ad- 
ministration can  act  to  limit  exports. 
They  did  take  the  action  in  reference  to 
soybeans. 

I  am  Informed  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  lawsuits  Initiated  challenging 
the  right  of  the  administration  to  impose 
a  limitation  on  such  exports. 

I  am  told  further  by  Members  I  believe 
are  well  Informed  that  the  courts  tradi- 
tionally have  been  very  tough  and  have 


been  very  restrictive  in  the  Interpreta- 
ti(Hi  of  the  authority  under  existing  law. 
As  a  result,  administrations  in  the  past, 
and  perhaps  this  one  in  this  case,  may 
not  be  successful  in  limiting  exports  on 
certain  commodities. 

The  reason  why  the  administration 
has  asked  for  the  present  legislation  is 
that  they  do  not  want  to  initiate  a  lim- 
ited export  control  program  and  find 
that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  authority 
under  existing  law.  Therefore,  they  want 
greater  flexibility  and  more  certain  legal 
authority. 

I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  request.  If 
this  legislation  is  not  approved  the  courts 
might  preclude  the  executive  branch 
from  putting  on  export;  limitations. 

I  believe  it  is  a  far  wiser  procedure  to 
debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  legisla- 
tion so  that  the  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  voted  24  to  4  in  a 
bipartisan  way,  can  explain  why  they 
recommended  this  legislation  under  these 
circumstances.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
rule. 

Let  me  go  to  another  aspect  of  the 
problem.  I  was  home  for  most  of  the 
August  recess.  I  thoroughly  canvassed  my 
district.  I  listened  to  approximately  500 
people  individually  in  my  office.  The 
overwhelming  questions  that  were  raised 
related  to  infiation.  Most  of  them  related 
to  the  increased  cost  of  food  to  the 
consumer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  said,  in  his  message  dated 
June  13,  that  he  only  wanted  this  export 
control  and  would  only  use  it  if  he  had 
to  make  a  hard  decision  between  the 
American  consumer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  foreign  consumer  on  the  other. 

I  believe  it  is  politically  wise  to  give 
at  least  the  House  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  legislation.  Purthermore,  I 
believe  it  is  politically  wise  to  let  the 
House  make  a  decision  on  whether  we 
want  to  approve  the  legislation. 

If  we  preclude  discussion,  and  if  we 
defeat  the  bill,  there  wUl  be  many  politi- 
cal questions  raised  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. We  all  know  that  consumers  in 
this  country  have  a  higher  priority  than 
consumers  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  HANN.\.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  approve  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  and  I  commend  him 
for  making  it. 

I  would  point  out  that  if  Members  will 
look  at  the  report  of  the  committee,  on 
page  10,  they  will  see  the  crux  of  the 
thing  lies  in  the  language  that  is  stricken 
in  section  (e)  and  the  language  that 
would  be  put  in  its  place,  because  this  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about, 
where  the  President  now  is  in  a  strait- 
Jacket  and  has  to  overreact,  if  he  has  to 
wait  for  the  full  crisis,  whereas  under 
the  new  language  it  would  give  more 
flexibility  and  would  allow  for  some 
planning  and  some  action  that  would  be 
short  of  the  kind  of  disaster  action  that 
has  been  taken  in  the  past.  Is  that  not 
correct? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  make 
one  further  comment.  I  will  quote  from 
the  President's  message  of  June  13,  which 
puts  it  pretty  bluntly: 

I  have  made  this  basic  decision.  In  allocat- 
ing the  products  of  American  farms  between 
markets  abroad  and  those  In  the  United 
States  we  must  put  the  American  consumer 
first. 

He  goes  on  to  say  further  in  the  mes- 
sage: 

But  we  will  not  let  foreign  sales  price 
meat  and  eggs  off  the  American  table. 

I  believe  it  makes  sense  to  let  the  House 
discuss  the  issue,  and  I  furthermore  be- 
lieve it  makes  sense  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate the  mmority  leader  yielding.  The 
gentleman  has  referred  to  high  food  cost, 
as  our  friend  from  California  and  one  or 
two  other  speakers  have.  The  thing  which 
is  overlooked  is  that  it  has  not  been  2 
years  ago  the  farmers  were  selling  soy- 
beans for  $2.40  a  bushel. 

This  hi  a  dollar  a  bushel  less  than  they 
were  getting  25  years  ago,  and 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  let  me  say 
that  the  price  of  soybeans  a  few  weeks 
ago  increased  to  $11  or  $12. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentleman  would  let  me  complete  my 
sentence. 

Now,  after  25  years,  when  the  farmers 
are  finally  getting  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment,  we  find  the  President  plac- 
mg  an  embargo  on  soybeans,  thus  dls- 
crimmating  against  a  large  segment  of 
the  farm  economy.  The  rule  should  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  addition 
to  the  reasons  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  concerning  the  unrealistic 
reporting  requirements  in  this  bill  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  another  reason  for  oppos- 
mg  this  rule. 

This  bill  provides  that  there  will  be  no 
exports  of  softwood  timber  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies  that 
there  will  be  cut  at  least  11.8  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  in  the  national  for- 
ests per  year.  That  may  sound  good,  but 
what  it  really  does  is  to  give  the  big  tim- 
ber producers  a  nice  little  lever  to  go  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  persuade 
them  to  Increase  the  cut  in  our  national 
forests.  In  violation  of  the  multiple  use 
concept — and  without  domg  anythmg  to 
eliminate  the  backlog  m  reforestation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Members 
follow  the  advice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  vote  down  this  rule. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Surely. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  that  Is 
the  justification  for  the  position  taken 
by  the  gentleman,  I  hope  that  he  wIU 
reconsider  it,  because  it  should  l)e  very 
clear  that  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to 
strike  the  first  part  of  section  10  which 
makes  provision  for  this. 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  case 
I  would  suggest  that  we  take  it  back  to 
the  committee  and  take  it  out  of  the  bill 
m  the  first  place. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  concern  which  has 
just  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsm  (Mr.  Obey)  about  the 
language  on  page  7,  imes  7  through  12. 
This  language  seems  to  provide  an  open 
invitation  to  trigger  the  authorization  to 
cut  and  offer  for  sale  from  national 
forests  "not  less  than  11,800  million 
board  feet  of  softwood  timber." 

I  would  like  to  get  some  clarificatioxf 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr^^ 
Ashley)  concerning  this  section,  which 
seems  to  me  to  provide  some  tremendous 
upward  pressure  toward  massive  clear- 
cuttmg  in.  national  forests. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  I  wUl  say  that  in 
the  section  referred  to  by  the  gentleman, 
section  10,  it  is  provided  that  there  would 
be  a  limit  placed  on  the  exportation  of 
logs  unless  the  Forest  Service  Increased 
the  annual  offer  for  sale  to  11.8  billion 
board  feet. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgtoia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say,  though,  that  this  entire  section  is 
going  to  be  stricken  in  any  case? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  language  on  page  6 
and  the  language  on  the  first  part  of 
page  7,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  So 
there  will  be  no  reference  in  the  bill  to 
this  item? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  thinks  that  it  is  so  easy 
to  brmg  this  about,  I  would  say  that  cir- 
cumstances in  the  last  60  to  90  days  have 
changed  rather  substantially  and  dras- 
tically stace  this  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  have  grave  reservations  about  this 
bill,  or  even  the  rule  which  authorizes 
taking  up  the  bill,  if  this  language  re- 
mained. Yet  there  are  so  many  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  will  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  of  this  Nation  that  I 
shall  support  the  rule.  I  respect  the  good 
faith  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Ashley)  in  his  declared  intention  to  re- 
move the  objectionable  feature  of  the 
bill  which  would  endanger  our  national 
forests. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  quite  surprised  today  to  find  those 
Members  representmg  farm  districts 
standing  up  and  urgmg  the  defeat  of  the 
rule  on  H.R.  8547. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  no  group 
of  people  m  this  country  has  been  more 
benefited  by  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  enforcement  than  have  been  our 
larmers.  Under  phsise  n  there  was  no 
celling  on  raw  agricultural  products:  the 
same  thing  was  true  imder  phase  m. 
Under  phase  m  and  one-half,  prices 
only  to  the  consumers  were  frozen,  and 
not  the  prices  of  raw  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Therefore,  the  farmers,  since  the  Eco- 


nomic Stabilization  Act  went  into  effect,^ 
have  been  benefitmg  from  this. 

However,  we  have  now  reached  a  potot 
where  we  must  consider  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  in  their  entirety,  including 
the  farmers. 

When  we  talk  about  exporting  certam 
tjrpes  of  feed  grains  we  are  talking  about 
higher  prices  to  our  farmers.  Higher 
prices,  of  course,  will  be  reflected  in  the 
wage  increases  gamed  to  the  Steelwork- 
ers,  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and  other 
workers,  in  the  immediate  months  to 
come.  Therefore  prices  to  everybody 
throughout  this  country  will  go  up. 

So,  if  you  are  against  Infiatlon,  you 
are  going  to  vote  for  the  rule  and  then 
vote  for  some  sensible  amendments  to 
this  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  so  ably  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
main  thrtists  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the 
serious  Infiatlonary  Impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demands.  I  am  quite  certam 
every  Member  of  this  House  hsis  some 
question  in  his  mind  concerning  the 
recent  wheat  deal  with  Russia.  The  price 
per  bushel  of  wheat  in  this  country  was 
about  $2  at  that  time.  We  sold  the  wheat 
to  Russia  at  about  $1.63  per  bushel.  The 
difference  between  those  two  figures  was 
subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  nimiber  of  tons  sold  also  threw 
out  of  balance  the  wheat  market  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  do  not  want  that 
to  happen  agam.  The  way  you  are  gomg 
to  prevent  it  is  by  pE^sing  this  bill. 

Now,  also,  relative  to  lumber,  there  is 
a  figure  mentioned  of  the  number  of 
board  feet  that  can  be  taken  out  of  our 
national  forests.  However,  the  figure 
mentioned  must  be  available  before  we 
can  export  billions  of  board  feet  of  tim- 
ber to  foreign  countries.  What  we  are 
domg  is  makmg  certain  we  have  enough 
limiber  to  use  at  home  before  we  export 
it. 

For  your  information,  we  are  already 
dcwn  to  an  all-time  low  in  new  housing 
starts  even  though  conditions  have 
changed  in  the  last  few  months  but  they 
have  changed  so  little  -hat  any  chan  e  to 
the  contrary  will  simply  conttoue  to  hold 
down  new  housing  starts  which  are  so 
sorely  needed  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try both  in  our  urban  and  rursd  areas. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota <^Mr.  Frewzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Geralb  R.  FoRn)  made  what  I  think  are 
the  critical  points  in  support  of  the  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  the  committee's 
bill  suggests  only  a  very  modest  change 
which  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce a  little  more  latitude  and  a  little 
more  fiexiblllty  m  administering  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act.  What  it  really 
gives  him  is  a  chance  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion rather  than  to  cure  It  after  it  has 
su:tually  happened. 

The  minority  leader  pointed  out  quite 
clearly  that  the  administration,  in  ««sk- 
ing  for  this  additional  power,  is  taking 
the  side  of  the  American  consumer 
against  the  foreign  consumer. 

If  he  was  not  blunt  enough.  I  would 
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like  to  suggest  right  now  to  some  of  my 
friends  in  this  body  that  they  will  accept 
for  themselves  some  of  the  re^x>nslbll- 
Ity  for  Inflation  or  high  prices  which  are 
to  follow  if,  in  fact,  they  deny  this  small 
additional  power  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  President.  I  doubt  that  many 
Members  will  want  to  accept  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  tliink  this  bill  deserves  to  be  heard, 
and  I  urge  that  Members  who  give  their 
own  constmners  first  priority  vote  for  this 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  already  we 
have  heard  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  say 
■  that  they  are  ready,  willing,  and  waiting 
to  offer  amendments  to  this  bill  which 
will  api>arently  change  it  quite  radically. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  in.  light  of 
what  has  happened  this  week  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  legislation 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  whether  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  observance  of  Mother's  Day,  if 
brought  out  by  this  committee  could  pass 
the  House  without  a  shower  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that 
this  resolution  should  be  voted  down  is 
obviously  to  say  a  matter  of  very  great 
national  significance  should  not  even  be 
considered  on  the  merits,  and  I  seriously 
question  if  that  Is  the  position  and  the 
posture  that  we  mdlvldually  or  collec- 
tively want  to  take. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  there  is  a  cabal  in  sincere  opposi- 
tion to  sections  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8547, 
before  us.  We  all  received  a  "dear  col- 
league" letter  over  the  signature  of  the 
gentleman  from  nimois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

This  was  their  justification  for  urging 
us  to  vote  against  the  rule;  they  said, 
inter  alia: 

The  primary  Justification  offered  for  the 
additional  power  granted  by  this  bill  is  to 
control  the  export  of  agricultural  products. 
Yet,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has 
stated  that  export  controls  are  not  now 
needed  for  agricultural  products.  Why  then 
enact  this  bUl? 

First,  this  is  not  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Butz.  And  I  have 
evidence  to  that  effect  which  I  will  pre- 
sent In  general  debate.  But,  secondly,  as 
the  dlstmgulshed  mmority  leader  has 
suggested,  the  answer  as  to  why  now  to 
adopt  this  bill  is  found  m  the  language 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States— 
and  let  me  say,  parenthetically,  as  one 
who  does  support  what  the  majority 
leader  said  the  day  before  yesterday 
when  he  said  that  there  should  be  co- 
operation with  the  President,  and  that 
cooperation  mcludes  the  majority  side  of 
this  body — the  President  had  this  to  say: 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  rlae  in 
food  prices  at  home  is  that  there  Is  now  an 
unprecedented  demand  abroad  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  America's  farms.  Oyer  the  long  ran, 
increased  food  exports  will  be  a  vital  factor 
In  raising  farm  income,  in  improving  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  In  suppwting  America's 


position  of  leadership  In  the  world.  In  the 
short  term,  however,  when  we  have  shortages 
and  sharply  rising  prices  of  food  here  at 
home,  I  have  made  this  basic  decision:  In 
allocating  the  products  of  America's  farms 
between  markets  abroad  and  those  In  the 
United  States,  we  must  put  the  American 
consumer  first. 

Is  there  smybody  who  wants  to  argue 
with  that  proposition? 

There  is  a  second  suggestion  made  by 
the  authors  of  this  "dear  colleague"  let- 
ter when  they  say : 

Since  the  Export  Administration  Act  does 
not  expire  imtll  next  June  30,  we  have 
plenty  of  time  to  rethink  this  whole  area. 

Let  me  Just  refer  them  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
when  he  said — and  this  perhaps  will  go 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa : 

The  administration  has  requested  broader 
authority  In  the  Export  Administration  Act 
so  as  to  permit  the  President  to  impose  ex- 
port controls  in  order  to  curtail  serious  In- 
fiatlon In  domestic  prices.  Even  though  the 
President's  authority  as  contained  In  the  ex- 
isting Export  Administration  Act  is  severely 
limited,  the  present  situation  in  soybeans 
and  cottonseeds  is  such  that  the  tests  of 
the  Act  are  met.  However,  because  of  the 
limitations  in  the  present  Act,  the  President 
may  not  be  able  in  the  future  to  Impose  con- 
trols to  curtail  serious  domestic  Inflation. 
The  action  today  underlines  the  urgency  of 
the  Administration's  request  for  new 
authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  miiltiple  purposes  as 
a  nation.  Most  certainly  we  support  free 
trade.  Most  certainly  it  is  m  the  interest 
of  this  Nation  to  stabilize  domestic 
prices. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  1  additional  mmute. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  administration 
has  been  most  reluctant  because  of  the 
adverse  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
to  Impose  any  kind  of  export  constramt. 
I  agree  that  they  arrived  at  this  decision 
late.  I  applaud  the  fact  that  they  had 
the  courage  to  reach  the  decision  when 
they  did,  however  late,  and  to  make  it 
stick. 

I  should  most  urgently  hope  and  urge 
this  body  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  rule. 

OENBIAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  House 
Resolution  484. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  prevlouB  question  on  the  resolution. 

Hie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  potat  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  304,  nays  84, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


{Roll  No.  439 

YEAS— 304 

Abzug 

Eshleman 

McCormack 

Adams 

Evans.  Colo. 

McDade 

Addabbo 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McFall 

Anderson, 

Pasceil 

McKay 

Calif. 

Pish 

McKlnney 

Anderson,  ni. 

Flood 

Macdonald 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Flowers 

Madden 

Annunzio 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Madlgan 

Archer 

Forsythe 

Mallllard 

Arends 

Fountain 

Mallary 

Ashley 

Prellnghuysen 

Mann 

Aspln 

Frenzel 

Marazlti 

BadlUo 

Frey 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bafalls 

Proehlich 

Martin.  N.c. 

Barrett 

Fulton 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Bennett 

Oaydos 

Matsunaga 

Bergland 

Oettys 

MazzoU 

Bevlli 

Gialmo 

Meeds 

Blaggi 

Oilman 

Metcalfe 

Blester 

Ooldwater 

Michel 

Bingham 

Gonzalez 

MUford 

Boland 

Ooodllng 

Miller 

Boiling 

Orasso 

Mlnlsh 

Brademas 

Oray 

Mink 

Brasco 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Bray 

Orover 

Xitchell.  Md. 

Brlnkley 

Oubser 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Brooks 

Oude 

Mlzell 

Broomfleld 

Ounter 

Moakiey 

Brotzman 

Ouyer 

Mollohan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hammer- 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Buchanan 

schmldt 

Morgan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Mosher 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hanna 

Moss 

Burton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy,  m. 

Butler 

Harrington 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Byron 

Harsha 

Myers 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Harvey 

Natcher 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hastings 

Nedzl 

Carter 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

NicboU 

Casey.  Tex. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nix 

Cederberg 

Heinz 

O'Brien 

Chamberlain 

Heist  oski 

O'Hara 

Chappell 

Henderson 

O'Neill 

Chlsholm 

Hicks 

Owens 

Clark 

HlUls 

Patman 

Clausen. 

Hinshaw 

Patten 

DonH. 

Hogan 

Pepper 

Clay 

Holtzman 

Perkins 

Cleveland 

Hbrton 

Pettis 

Cochran 

Hosmer 

Peyser 

Cohen 

Huber 

Pike 

Collier 

Hudnut 

Podell 

Collins,  ni. 

Hungate 

Powell.  Ohio 

Conable 

Ichord 

Preyer 

Conian 

Jarman 

Price,  ni. 

Conte 

Johnson.  Calif 

Prltchard 

Cotter 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Railsback 

Coughlln 

Jones.  Ala. 

Randall 

Cronin 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rangel 

Daniels, 

Kartb 

Rees 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kastenmeler 

Begula 

Oacielson 

Kazen 

Reuss 

Davis.  Wis. 

Keating 

Rhodes 

Dellenback 

Kemp 

Riegle 

Dellums 

King 

Blnaldo 

Dent 

Kluczynskl 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Derwinski 

Koch 

Roe 

Donohue 

Kyros 

Rogers 

Dom 

Landgrebe 

BoncaUo,  N.T. 

Downing 

Landnim 

Booney,  Pa. 

Drinan 

Latta 

tkMenthal 

Dulski 

Leggett 

Rostenkowakl 

Duncan 

I<ebman 

Boush 

duPont 

Lent 

Roy 

Bckhardt 

Litton 

Roybal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lott 

Buppe 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Lujan 

Ruth 

EUberg 

McClory 

StOermaln 

Erlenbom 

UcCloskey 

Sandman 

Esch 

McCollister 

Sarasin 
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8arbaii«a 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Schro«der 

Selberling 

Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smltb.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wla. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Ifo. 
Camp 
Crane 
Ctilver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Oarza 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Flndley 
Fisher 
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Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson.  N.J, 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thornton 

Tlemjtn 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

NAYS— 84 

Foley 

Fraser 

Olbbons 

Oinn 

Qreen,  Oreg, 

arifflths 

Gross 

Haley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Htbert 

Holt 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Ketchum 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Mahon 

Mayne 

Melcher 

MezTlnsky 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Nelsen 
Obey 
Parrls 
Pickle 
Poage 


Wiggins 
WUllams 
WUaon,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Zablockl 


Price,  Tex. 

Qiiie 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Roblnaon.  Va. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Bousselot 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Sebellufi 

Shoup 

Bikes 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Btratton 

Symms 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thone 

TTllman 

Veysey 

Whitten 

Young,  B.C. 

Yoting,  Tex. 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


NOT  VOnNO — »6 


Alexander 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Breckinridge 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Delaney 

Diggs 


DlngeU 

Flynt 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fuqua 
Hanrahan 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kuykendall 
McEwen 
McSpadden 
Mathls.  Oa. 


MUIs.  Ark. 

Passman 

QuUlen 

Reid 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Bcherle 

Shipley 

Bisk 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Stubblefleld 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Waldle 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs:  t 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bell.  ' 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rtinnels. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  Kackbum. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  Delaney  vrlth  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Taylor  of 
MlssourL 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Mathls  of  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 


Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  MUIs  at 
Arkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8547)  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969,  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  economy  from  the  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
commodities  and  to  reduce  the  serious 
inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
moti(Hi  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THX   COMIUTTKE  Or  THX    WHOUC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  Hil.  8547,  with  Mr. 
OiAiMO.  in  the  chair. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patican)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  8547,  if  enacted, 
will  help  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials  and  commodities,  and  reduce 
the  serious  inflaticmary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand.  Over  the  past 
several  months,  there  has  been  enor- 
mous evidence  that  homebuyers  and 
consumers  generally  and  such  diverse 
segments  of  the  economy  as  livestock 
feeders  and  steel  producers  have  been 
paying  an  extraordinary  price  for  un- 
stable market  conditions  in  such  Im- 
portant industries  as  lumber,  steel  and 
the  grain  trade. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  its 
quarterly  report  mi  export  controls,  as 
recently  as  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972, 
gave  no  evidence  that  it  had  even  been 
monitoring  the  sales  of  a  number  of  ma- 
terials and  conditions  currently  or 
prospectively  in  short  supply.  Thus,  there  ' 
arose  a  need  to  give  the  administration  a 
clear  indication  that  national  policy 
with  respect  to  export  controls  be  much 
more  effectively  implemented. 

The  ineffective  implementation  of  ex- 
port controls  was  dramatically  brought 
to  the  fore  last  year  following  the  ex- 
traordinarily large  wheat  purchases  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets.  They  had  to  re- 
mind us  that  other  governments,  such  as 
those  of  Canada  and  Australia  follow 
procedures  which  enable  them,  their  ex- 
porters, and  the  producers  in  those  coun- 
tries to  know  precisely  the  kind  and 
amount  of  grain  being  purchased  by  for- 
eign buyers  at  any  given  time.  In  con- 
trast, the  Soviet  grain  buyers  had  been 
able  to  come  here  and  approach  our  pri- 
vate  grain   exporting   companies   indi- 


vidually to  make  deals  without  sufficient 
Information  being  made  available  to  both 
the  domestic  processors  and  users  of  es- 
sential food  stuffs.  In  recent  months,  the 
price  of  soybeans  and  products  there- 
from have  also  sharply  increased  at  the 
same  time  that  exports  have  soared.  The 
result  has  been  that  domestic  prices  have 
Increased  sharply  for  products  which 
constitute  some  of  life's  very  essentials. 

While  the  administration  continued  to 
study  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
price  and  supply  and  export  trade  for 
logs  and  lumber,  in  a  matter  of  months 
the  price  of  lumber  components  of  an 
average  home  increased  some  $1,200. 
While  we  recorded  a  trade  surplus  of 
some  $400  million  for  timber,  the  lum- 
ber cost  for  new  home  construction  added 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  the  face  of  these  events  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  of 
your  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency began  consideration  of  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  situation  in  March,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  It  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  June  5. 

The  administration,  which  had  not 
supported  efforts  to  modify  the  export 
control  authority,  dramatically  shifted 
its  position  on  June  13,  when  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  the  Nation  and  Indicated 
views  which  reflected  in  principle  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  On  June  19, 
the  committee  adopted  smd  ordered  re- 
ported the  bill  before  you,  which  incor- 
porates the  language  designed  to  meet 
the  President's  request  for  a  modification 
in  export  control  authority  and  which 
now  has  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  bill.  It 
was  reported  by  your  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  24  in  favor  and  4  against. 

I  want  to  commend  Congressman 
Ashley,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  subcommittee  members  who 
worked  hard  and  did  good  work  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  full  committee 
and  the  floor.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ashley  to 
provide  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  before  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Justification  therefor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Sb 
no  need  to  say  that  the  bill  before  us 
today,  which  amends  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969.  is  controversial  in 
a  number  of  respects. 

In  my  view  this  is  unavoidable.  It  is 
unavoidable  because  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  is  based  upon  competing,  if 
not  conflicting,  findings  of  fact  and  dec- 
larations of  (>olicy. 

The  first  finding  in  the  1969  act  states 
that^ 

Tlie  availability  of  certain  materials  at 
home  and  abroful  varies  so  that  the  quantity 
and  composition  of  VS.  exports  and  their 
distribution  among  importing  countries  may 
affect  the  welfare  of  Uke  domestic  economy 
and  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
fulfillment  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 
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A  subsequent  finding  points  out  that — 
The   unwarranted   restriction   of   ezporta 
from  the  TTnlted  States  baa  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

And  this  is  followed  by  a  finding  that — 
The  uncertainty  of  policy  toward  certain 
categories  of  exports  has  curtaUed  the  ef- 
forts of  American  business — to  the  detri- 
ment oi  the  overall  attempt  to  Improve  the 
trade  balance  of  the  United  States. 

The  declarations  of  policy  which  fol- 
low refiect  these  same  competing  objec- 
tives. The  first  states  that  it  is  U.S.  pol- 
icy to  "encourage  trade  with  all  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or 
trading  relations — except  where  it  has 
been  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
against  the  national  interest,"  and  this 
is  foUowed  by  a  statement  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  "use  ex- 
port controls  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
to  reduce  the  serious  infiationary  impfu:t 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand." 

There  is  opposition  to  the  bill  before 
us  because  there  are  commercial  Inter- 
ests in  the  counrty  who  profit  from  ex- 
ports, which  is  entirely  appropriate,  and 
these  interests  take  the  view  that  any 
curtailment  of  exports  is  bad  public  pol- 
icy. 

Neither  the  Banking  Committee  nor 
the  administration  share  this  view. 

All  of  us  must  be  aware  that  since  the 
latter  half  of  1972  there  has  developed  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  a  number  of 
materials  and  commodities  which  has 
coincided  with  increased  foreign  demand 
for  these  same  goods.  Among  these  are 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  soft  wood  logs, 
lerrls  scn4>,  to  name  only  the  most 
outstanding. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  and  until 
as  recently  as  Jime  27,  the  Department 
of  Commerce — which  administers  the 
Export  Administration  Act — declined  to 
impose  controls  on  any  commodity,  con- 
tending that  existing  circumstances  did 
not  warrant  the  exercise  of  this  author- 
ity. In  fact,  despite  the  urging  of  do- 
mestic consumers  for  export  constraints 
on  such  items  as  scrap,  copper,  hides, 
fertilizer,  and  logs,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Departments  of  Commerce  or 
Agriculture  were  even  monitoring  the 
impact  of  expanded  exports  in  terms  of 
domestic  availability  and  escalating 
price  levels  in  these  commodities  here 
at  home. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
sought  to  address  when  it  began  hear- 
ings on  March  20  and  terminated  on 
May  15. 1  might  say  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  subcommittee  were  incor- 
porated in  H.R.  8547  on  June  8  and  that 
this  was  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
without  dissent. 

Following  the  President's  address  on 
June  13,  in  which  he  called  for  new  ex- 
port control  authority,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  adopted  on 
June  19  an  amendment  to  the  Export 
Administration  Act  to  clarify  and  assure 
Presidential  authority  to  curtail  exports. 
Let  me  again  emphasize  that  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  is  limited  "to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce 


materials  or  to  reduce  the  serious  Infla- 
tionary in4)act  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand." 

This  key  amendment  was  adopted  in 
committee  by  a  vote  of  30  to  2. 

In  its  final  form,  as  reported,  section  1 
of  the  bill  would  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  make  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  which  materials  or 
commodities  shall  be  subject  to  export 
controls  as  a  result  of  the  present  or 
prospective  Inflationary  Impact  or  short 
supply  of  such  materials  or  commodities 
and  shall  develop  forecast  indices  of  the 
domestic  demand  of  such  materials  and 
commodities.  With  respect  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  the  Imposition  of  ex- 
port controls  requires  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  sec- 
tion also  provides  for  the  publication  of 
certain  information  on  agricultural  com- 
modities I  have  already  cited. 

Section  2  would  imt>ose  export  controls 
on  softwood  logs  and  softwood  lumber 
for  calendar  year  1973  and  1974,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cer- 
tify that  11.8  billion  board  feet  of  soft- 
wood timber  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
from  the  national  forest  during  each  of 
these  years.  The  provision  is  designed  to 
give  impetus  to  Improved  programs  in 
Federal  forest  management,  in  order 
that  both  domestic  and  export  require- 
ments can  be  more  readily  met.  The  sec- 
tion also  provides  that  no  unprocessed 
timber  from  Federal  lands  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  shall  be  sold  for  export 
unless  the  President  determines  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  softwood  logs  and 
lumber  exists  for  domestic  use,  at  rea- 
sonable price  levels. 

The  appropriate  secretaries  are  re- 
quired to  promulgate  rules  to  prevent 
substitution  of  that  timber  for  non- 
Federal  timber. 

Finally,  let  me  restate  the  Intent  of 
the  committee  that  the  United  States 
should  make  full  use  of  its  resources  in 
trade  with  other  nations  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  domestic  employment 
and  real  income  and  to  maintain  the 
value  of  our  currency. 

The  bill  before  you  is  one  of  modera- 
tion—one which  seeks  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance l>etween  our  domestic  supply  and 
price  requirements  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  need  to  export  to  support  the  value 
of  the  dollar  on  the  other. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  acknowledge 
that  the  manner  in  which  export  con- 
trols were  imposed  in  mid-summer  on 
such  commodities  as  soybeans  has  most 
certainly  been  clumsy  and  ill-adroit.  It 
is  anything  but  consistent  policy  to 
steadfastly  deny  for  many  months  the 
existence  of  conditions  that  warrant  ex- 
port controls,  and  then  suddenly  to  in- 
sist upon  the  immediate  imposition  of 
such  controls. 

I  can  only  point  out  that  the  con- 
sultative procedures  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 1,  together  with  an  appropriate  sys- 
t«n  of  reporting  and  licensing,  would 
have  greatly  reduced,  if  not  eliminated, 
the  uncertainty  that  has  seized  the  com- 
modity market  in  recent  days  and  result- 
ed in  confusion  over  contracts  and  other 
matters. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest 
that  a  balance  can  be  struck  between 


our  domestic  supply  and  price  require- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  the  need  to 
export  in  order  to  support  the  value  of 
the  dollar  on  the  other.  In  a  sense  these 
are  competing  interests  but  they  are  also 
mutually  supporting.  National  policy 
must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
temporary  shifts  in  emphasis  to  reflect 
and  be  responsive  to  overall  economic 
p>olicy  objectives. 

On  this  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  President  was  able 
to  impose  export  controls  on  soybeans, 
as  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  and  on 
other  commodities.  If  that  be  so,  why  is 
this  bill  necessary? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  necessary  because 
the  administration  took  the  view  imtil 
June  of  this  year  that  it  did  not  have 
sufficient  authority  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  act  to 
restrain  exports.  What  it  said  was  that 
the  criteria  contained  in  the  act  were 
simply  too  stringent  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  which  obtained  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  fore- 
part of  this  year. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  I  disagreed  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee  disagreed.  We  simply 
could  not  understand  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  there  was  no  rela- 
tionship between  these  monumental  ex- 
ports and  the  escalating  price  levels  here 
at  home.  This  was  the  position  of  the 
administration  until,  I  believe  it  was, 
June  13  at  the  time  that  the  President 
atmounced  that  he  would  make  use  of 
the  controls  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

What  he  really  was  saying  was  that 
as  of  that  date  the  conditions  which  ob- 
tained in  the  country  were  such  that 
they  could  trigger  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Elxport  Administration  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  Secretary 
then  very  forcefully  indicated,  had  there 
beoi  more  flexible  authority  in  the  law. 
the  administratimi  would  have  been  able 
to  act  in  a  more  judicious  fashion  than 
was  possible  to  act  after  the  President's 
Jime  13  statranent. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  reason  that 
the  new  authority  is  necessary  is  so  that 
the  kind  of  situation,  critical  as  it  was  on 
June  13,  does  not  have  to  be  met.  We 
would  not  have  to  await  such  conditions 
before  authority  imder  the  act  can  be 
made  use  of. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  as  I  listened  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  was  making  an 
argument  that  the  existing  law  is  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  such  situations,  even 
though  the  administration  tJiought  that 
it  did  not  have  that  authority. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  not  the  gentleman, 
therefore,  stating  that  existing  law  is 
adequate  to  take  care  of  this  situation 
without  passage  of  this  legislation?  I 
have  that  impression. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  Let  me  explain  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Under  the 
existing  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  the  Presidential  authority  can  be 
triggered  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  meet 
the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand. 

The  administration  interpreted  exist- 
ing law  to  set  up  three  criteria,  all  of 
which  must  be  met.  What  we  .«;ald  was: 

Mr.  Presldenflrwou  asked  for  new  authority 
in  your  speech  W  June  13.  You  asked  for 
new  authority  under  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  We  are  not  going  to  give  you  that. 
We  are  going  to  give  you  more  flexible  au- 
thority under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969,  and  we  are  going  to  do  It  In  this 
way:  Instead  of  requiring  all  three  criteria 
to  be  met  before  presidential  authority  can 
be  Invoked,  we  will  say  that  It  can  be  used 
by  you  when  you  find  that  It  Is  necessary 
either  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  or  to 
reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  impact  of 
abnormal  foreign  demand — elther-or — 
rather  than  Insisting  upon  three  criteria 
being  simultaneously  met. 

Obviously  this  bill  makes  it  a  more 
flexible  tool  for  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chtiirman.  under  the 
proposal  of  the  committee — and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  response — is  there 
anything  that  compels  export  control 
action?  In  other  words  the  President  still 
has  full  discretion  without  any  triggering 
device  compelling  him  to  act.  Did  the 
committee  consider  putting  in  a  trigger- 
ing device  which  would  require  that  un- 
der certain  conditions  export  controls 
would  have  to  come  into  effect? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  we  did.  and  frankly 
we  rejected  those  except  in  the  case  of 
the  timber,  and  as  I  indicated  earlier 
that  is  going  to  be  eliminated  If  my 
amendment  carries. 

Let  me  answer  the  gentleman.  We  re- 
jected that  approach  because  we  do  not 
think  that  the  Congress  is  really  in  the 
best  posture  to  evaluate  each  specific 
sector  of  the  eccmomy  at  any  given  time 
and  to  insist  upon  imposition  of  controls 
or  not.  We  feel  that  our  basic  responsi- 
bility Is  to  provide  the  authority  with 
guidelines  and  leave  the  responsibility 
for  the  admlnistratiixi  of  this  authority 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  this  section  is  adopted 
and  export  controls  are  imposed,  how 
will  the  licensing  feature  be  handled — 
in  the  past  we  had  a  great  many  prob- 
lems with  the  oil  import  tickets  which 
were  distributed  to  favorites  in  the  in- 
dustry,   they    were    bought,    sold    and 


traded.  How  is  it  suggested  or  how  Is  it 
proposed  these  export  licenses  will  be 
handled?  How  will  that  be  done? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  we  have  been  told 
rather  indirectly,  because  our  hearings 
concluded  before  the  use  of  the  author- 
ity by  the  President,  was  that  there  will 
be  a  licensing  mechanism  to  determine 
the  voliune  of  exports  abroad,  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  factors  such  sis  the 
history  of  our  trade  relations  which  will 
be  taken  into  account,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  protect  the  sanctity  of 
the  contract — and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  has  been  done  after  a  very  faulty 
start.  This  primarily  will  be  the  approach 
that  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  export  licenses 
or  permits  be  recognized  on  the  basis  of 
the  priority  with  which  they  are  filed? 
Will  there  be  some  fair  manner  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  or  preference  at  the 
hands  of  the  export  control  authority? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  and  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  provide  the  gentleman  with  the 
data  we  have  on  that,  although  I  do 
not  have  those  in  front  of  me.  but  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  indicated 
that  every  possible  effort  will  be  made 
to  determine  in  the  -nost  fair  and  im- 
partial manner  and  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cific criteria  that  are  subject  to  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8547. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  who  ob- 
ject strongly  to  the  imposition  of  export 
restrictions.  In  principle,  I  agree  with 
them,  but  present  circumstances  neces- 
sitate some  changes  in  existing  law. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  is  aware 
of  the  intensive  efforts  this  Congress  and 

the  present  administration  have  made 
to  correct  the  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit and  to  control  Inflation.  Both  efforts 
are  worthwhile.  Both  efforts  deserve 
wholehearted  support.  It  Is  ironic  that 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
our  failure  to  make  sufficient  progress 
in  the  fight  against  inflation  necessitates 
some  temporary  reversals  in  the  efforts 
to  expand  exports. 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  interpret  this  bill  as  altering 
the  basic  thrust  of  our  policies.  If  you 
review  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
and  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade,  I 
think  it  would  be  perfectly  clear  that 
this  bill  is  only  an  attempt  to  improve 
on  the  wording  of  the  existing  law  which 
has  governed  our  export  control  policies 
to  date. 

Under  existing  law.  which  states  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  export  controls  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  mate- 
rials and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflation- 
ary impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand. 
It  was  found  that  we  simply  coiild  not 
impose  any  export  controls  imtil  critical 
domestic  shortages  had  occurred.  Despite 
the  fact  that  some  raw  materials  costs 
were  escalating  In  response  to  world- 
wide demand,  there  was  not  what  you 
could  properly  describe  as  an  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials.  What  the  sub- 
committee was  seeking  was  some  prac- 


tical way  of  anticipating  difficult  situ- 
ations before  they  became  critical.  I  am 
sure  many  Members  are  aware  that  at 
this  time  there  were  a  number  of  Indus- 
tries which  were  asking  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  export  controls.  They  were  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  having  their 
price  levels  restricted  while  their  raw 
material  costs  escalated  In  response  to 
foreign  and  domestic  demand. 

What  this  bill  does  basically  is  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  whereby  industries 
which  see  export  demands  growing  that 
may  affect  them  adversely  can  initiate 
some  review  actions.  In  addition,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  changing  the  word 
"and"  to  "or"  in  secUon  3(2)  (A)  of  the 
act,  we  have  provided  the  flexibility  the 
President  asked  for  in  his  June  13  speech 
to  use  export  controls  to  restrain  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

During  the  last  few  days,  a  number  of 
people  have  complained  about  the  ex- 
port restrictions  which  have  been  im- 
posed on  feed  grains  and  soybeans.  We 
on  the  committee — and  all  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses  we  have  heard  both 
formally  and  inf ormsdly — are  well  aware 
that  you  cannot  expand  the  supplies  of 
agricultural  products  by  restricting  prices 
or  their  markets.  I  feel  confident  any 
such  controls  will  be  relaxed  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  administration's  dedi- 
cation to  expanded  production  and  its 
aversion  to  controls  is  well  known.  It  Is 
certainly  oiu-  intention  that  these  au- 
thorities be  used  sparingly  consistent 
with  the  President's  statement — 

But  we  wUl  not  let  foreign  sales  price 
meat  and  eggs  off  the  American  table. 

Let  me  point  out  the  flexibility  we  pro- 
vide in  this  bill  will  encourage  prompt 
decontrol  as  well  as  facilitating  new  con- 
trols. We  feel  confldent  that  program  ad- 
ministrators will  be  more  willing  to  sus- 
pend controls  if  they  know  that  they 
can  reinstate  them  if  needed  to  control 
inflation  without  having  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  an  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials  which  is  harmful  to  the  domes- 
tic economy.  We  recognize  that  we  have 
encouraged  our  businessmen  to  develop 
foreign  markets  and  we  recognize  the 
adverse  Impact  on  these  efforts  of  any 
prolonged  restrictions.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  recognize  the  dire  necessity  of 
controlling  inflation  must  create  some 
temporary  disruptions  to  all  other  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  2  of  H.R.  8547 
would  add  a  new  section  10  to  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  dealing  with  the 
exportation  of  lumber  and  logs.  This  is  a 
good  provision  and  illustrates  the  kinds 
of  problems  we  have  to  cope  with  that 
led  to  this  legislation.  Strong  domestic 
demand  had  driven  lumber  prices  up- 
ward sharply  in  1972  and  early  this  year. 
No  export  controls  had  been  Imposed 
because  exix>rts  did  not  constitute  an 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  material.  We 
had  plenty  of  logs.  The  problem  was  that 
they  were  not  being  moved  to  market. 

This  proposal  Is  intended  to  assure  that 
the  supply  of  logs  will  be  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  serve  our  domestic  needs  and 
preserve  our  valuable  foreign  markets. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  on  May  29 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  living  Council 
jointly  announced  completion  of  a  de- 
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tailed  plan  to  assure  offerings  of  11.8 
billion  board  feet  during  1973  and  1974. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  authorized  the  necessary  additional 
personnel  for  the  Forest  Service  to  carry 
on  this  increased  activity.  Also,  as  an 
interim  measure,  oiu*  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, Mr.  W.  D.  Eberle,  has  nego- 
tiated a  voluntary  reduction  of  purchases 
by  the  Japanese.  There  has  been  a  sharp 
reduction  in  lumber  prices  recently. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  8547,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969.  As  I 
stated  in  my  supplemental  views  in  the 
committee  report,  this  is  a  necessary 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  the  bill  came  from  the  committee, 
my  major  objection  was  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Coruiecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  and  accepted 
by  the  committee.  Since  that  time,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  de- 
veloped improved  language  for  an 
amendment  which  preserves  his  original 
intent  and  which  is  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  involved,  especially  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  excellent  work 
he  has  done  on  this  amendment.  I  hope 
his  amendment  wUl  be  swiftly  and  iman- 
imously  adopted  today. 

With  the  improved  Cotter  amendment, 
the  bill  should  be  approved  In  the  House. 
Certain  other  amendments  have  been 
proposed.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  not  accept  the  Gibbons-Flndley 
amendment  which  would  give  either 
House  a  veto  over  the  authority  which 
the  Congress  has  delegated  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Nobody  really  likes  ex- 
port- controls,  but  this  Congress  has 
taken  the  position  that  such  controls  are 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  protect 
our  domestic  consumers  from  shortages 
and  unnecessary  high  prices.  This  Con- 
gress has  delegated  control  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  If,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Oibbons-Findley  amend- 
ment, that  authority  is  so  strongly  limit- 
ed, it  may  be  better  not  to  grant  it  in 
the  first  place.  To  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  inflation  and  shortages — 
who  want  to  protect  their  consiuners 
from  imreasonably  high  prices — I  rec- 
ommend a  "nay"  vote  on  the  Gibbons- 
Flndley  amendment  and  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fr(»n  Ohio 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
bill  in  general  and  particularly  to  sec- 
tion 2  which  relates  to  the  imposition  of 
export  controls  on  limiber  and  logs. 

The  United  States  is  dependent  upon 
other  countries  for  many  essential  com- 
modities. We  import  over  80  percent  of 
our  alumlniun — ores  and  metal — chro- 
mium, asbestos,  nickel,  and  tin.  We  are 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  silver,  gypsiun,  pe- 
troleum, iron,  letul,  and  other  vital  ma- 


terials. Our  dependence  on  other  coim- 
tries  for  these  basic  commodities,  which 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
technological  society,  has  contributed,  in 
important  measure,  to  our  adverse 
balance  of  payments  in  recent  years.  ■ 

We  need  these  commodities.  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  Import  them  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  a  reasonable 
balsmce  of  payments,  we  must.  In  turn, 
export  commodities  which  other  nations 
want.  We  cannot  maintain  our  balance 
of  payments  by  only  exporting  commodi- 
ties which  are  clearly  surplus  to  our 
needs.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  caref  uUy  balance  domestic 
supply  and  price  benefits  against  the 
benefits  of  free  trade  in  evaluating  pro- 
posals to  restrict  exirarts. 

Section  2  of  HJl.  8547  establishes 
limits  on  the  export  of  softwood  logs  and 
lumber  from  the  United  States  during 
1973  and  1974.  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  certifies  that  not  less  than 
11.8  billion  board  feet  of  softwood  timber 
is  to  be  sold  from  the  national  forests 
each  year.  The  bill  would  also  preclude 
the  sale  of  national  forest  timber  in  the 
West  for  export  and  require  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Interior 
to  adopt  regulations  to  prevent  substitu- 
tlaa  of  Federal  timber  for  private  timber 
which  is  exported. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  proposed 
limitations  on  exports  would  be  Invoked. 
The  total  timber  sale  program  for  the 
national  forests  in  fiscal  year  1974  is 
just  11.8  billion  board  feet.  Of  this,  some 
600  million  board  feet  will  be  hardwoods. 

National  forest  timber  sales  are  an  im- 
portant element  in  meeting  our  Nation's 
wood  product  needs.  Currently,  about  30 
percent  of  the  Imnber,  plywood,  and  other 
wood  products  produced  In  this  country 
are  manufactured  from  national  forest 

timber.  However,  since  only  a  portion  of 
the  national  forest  timber  sale  program 
is  in  the  export  area,  I  can  see  little  logic 
for  tying  export  controls  to  the  level  of 
national  forest  timber  sales. 

The  United  States  is  a  net  importer  of 
forest  products.  Imports  in  1972  were 
about  3.07  billion  cubic  feet  or  more  than 
double  the  1.33  billion  cubic  feet  ex- 
ported. For  the  products  affected  by  H.R. 
8547,  log  exports  in  1972  were  3.1  billion 
board  feet  and  lumber  exports  1.2  billion 
board  feet.  Log  exports  were  14  percent 
above  the  1970  level,  the  previous  record 
year.  The  volume  of  logs  and  lumber  ex- 
ported was  more  than  offset  by  the  Im- 
port of  9  billion  board  feet  of  softwood 
lumber  from  Canada,  an  Increase  of  24 
percent  over  the  1971  level.  This  large 
increase  in  imports  reflects  the  strong 
domestic  housing  market  in  1971  and 
1972  which  created  demands  for  lumber 
and  plywood  in  excess  of  available  do- 
mestic supjplles.  Approximately  23  per- 
cent of  the  softwood  lumber  consumeid  in 
the  United  States  in  1972  was  imported 
from  Canada. 

Since  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced a  shortage  of  lumber  and  plsnvood, 
many  people  have  argued  that  we  should 
stop  or  restrict  exports  in  order  to  In- 
crease supplies.  This  is  the  objective  of 
HJl.  8547.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that 
reducing  exports  would  have  this  desired 
effect. 


About  68  percent  of  the  logs  exported 
in  1972  were  harvested  in  the  State  of 
Washington;  26  percent  were  harvested 
in  Oregon,  and  about  5  percent  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Alaska.  Of  the  logs  harvested 
in  Washington,  9  percent  were  from  Fed- 
eral forests,  23  percent  from  State-owned 
forests,  and  68  percent  from  privately 
owned  forests.  Because  of  the  dominant 
t>osition  of  Washington  State  in  the  log 
export  trade,  that  State  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  the  impacts  of  a  re- 
striction on  exports. 

Would  a  reduction  in  log  exports  in- 
crease lumber  and  plywood  production 
in  Washington?  Apparently  not.  The 
Washington  State  Department  of  Nat- 
lu^  Resources  reports  that  if  log  ex- 
ports were  banned,  lumber  and  plywood 
production  could  not  be  increased  imme- 
diately. Existing  processing  facilities  in 
the  export  area  are  operating  near  their 
practical  capacity.  It  would  take  about 
4  years  to  build  facilities  which  could 
process  the  additional  volume.  In  the 
meantime,  domestic  demand  is  likely  to 
slack  off  so  the  incentive  to  install  the 
additional  capacity  may  be  lacking. 

There  have  been  significant  benefits  to 
the  State  of  Washington  from  log  ex- 
ports. Exports  have  served  to  stabilize  the 
logging  industry  dxiring  fluctuations  In 
domestic  markets.  Of  even  more  impor- 
tance. Increased  stumpage  values  gen- 
erated by  the  export  market  have  pro- 
vided the  incentive  for  investments  In 
improving  utilization  and  in  intensive 
forest  management. 

The  benefits  are  illustrated  most  dra- 
matically by  the  fact  that  while  the 
State's  total  timber  harvest  volume  In- 
creased by  46  percent  between  1961  and 
1971,  the  annual  area  cutover  has  actu- 
ally decreased.  It  Is  also  Important  to 
note  that  in  a  statewide  referendum,  the 
voters  upheld  the  export  of  logs  from 
State-owned  lands. 

Four-fifths  of  our  log  exports  in  1972 
went  to  Japan,  largely  for  use  in  home 
construction.  Japan  also  imports  soft- 
wood logs  from  Russia.  She  Imports 
softwood  lumber  from  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Canada.  Because  of 
the  complex  trade  relations  Involved,  it 
is  hard  to  predict,  with  certainty,  the 
impact  of  a  restriction  on  log  and  lum- 
ber exports  from  this  country.  It  seems 
most  likely  that  Japan  would  turn  to 
Canada  to  replace  the  volumes  she  has 
been  importing  from  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  the  increased  competition 
for  Canadian  lumber  would  likely  be  to 
decrease  the  volxmies  available  for  Im- 
port to  this  coimtry  or  at  least  to  In- 
crease prices.  Tlius,  in  the  short  term, 
the  Imposition  of  export  controls  may 
actually  aggravate  oiur  lumber  supply 
situation. 

Tears  1971  and  1972  were  record  yefU's 
for  housing  construction  in  this  country. 
The  ccmstruction  of  2.4  million  conven- 
tional housing  imits  in  1972  was  70  per- 
cent above  the  annual  level  of  housing 
construction  hi  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 
This  imprecedented  level  of  construction 
generated  serious  lumber  and  plywood 
supply  problems.  It  appears  likely,  how- 
ever, that  this  high  level  of  construction 
will  not  be  maintained.  Rising  Interest 
rates  and  a  shortage  of  mortgage  funds 
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have  caused  a  sharp  downturn  in  hous- 
ing starts. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  recently  predicted  the  start  of 
only  1.6  miUion  units  in  1974.  a  decline  of 
over  30  percent  from  the  record  1972 
level.  If  this  prediction  is  accurate,  con- 
tinued log  exports  will  help  to  reduce  the 
serious  impact  of  reduced  production  on 
the  logging  industry  and  the  overall 
economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  response  to  both  increased  lumber 
and  pl3rwood  production  following  the 
end  of  phase  n  controls  and  to  antici- 
pated reductions  in  housing  construc- 
tion, prices  for  construction  grades  of 
Itmiber  and  plywood  have  decreased  dra- 
matically. It  seems  obvious  that  in  the 
short-term  period  covered  by  section  2  of 
HJl.  8547,  the  shortage  of  the  last  year 
will  not  be  repeated. 

In  May,  the  administration  announced 
that  the  Japanese  Government  had 
agreed  to  restrict  log  imports  from 
this  country  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  8  per- 
cent below  the  1972  level.  This  step 
should  help  to  relieve  any  log  shortages 
in  the  export  area. 

Log  exports  contributed  over  $400  mil- 
lion to  our  export  trade  in  1972.  This 
was  an  important  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  Log  exports  stimu- 
lated improved  utilization  of  our  har- 
vested trees  and  investments  in  refores- 
tation and  timber  stand  improvement. 
These  investments  will  Increase  the  vol- 
ume of  timber  available  to  meet  our  fu- 
ture needs.  Restriction  of  exports  would 
reduce  these  benefits,  with  no  offsetting 
benefits  in  terms  of  lumber  and  plsnvood 
supplies  or  prices  for  the  American 
people. 

Section  2  of  this  bill,  as  written,  is 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  As  a 
portion  of  the  farm  bill,  the  House 
approved  a  forestry  incentives  program 
to  encourage  timber  production.  Section 
2  of  this  bill,  as  it  is  written,  would  re- 
duce production  and  negate  what  the 
Congress  accomplished  In  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  amend  section  2  of  this  bill  to  protect 
our  timber  producers  and  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  timber  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach)  . 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  HJl.  8547,  amendments  to 
the  export  administration  act. 

The  year  1973  Is  expected  to  be  a 
record  year  for  America's  farmers.  Total 
Income  from  farm  operations  is  estimated 
to  reach  $25  bUUon  In  1973,  a  rise  of 
$13.3  biUlon  since  1960.  The  average 
earnings  per  farm  In  1960  was  $3,000.  In 
1972,  the  figure  had  risen  to  $7,000.  In 
1973  it  is  estimated  to  be  around  $8,500. 

n.S.  News  St  World  Report  in  its  Au- 
gust 27,  1973,  issue  features  a  story  en- 
titled, "Plenty  of  Food  on  the  Way— Re- 
port Prom  U.S.  Farm  Belt."  The  article 
tells  of  the  record  prices  received  by 
American  fanners,  but  adds  that  "farm- 
ers need  the  mouey  they  are  getting  for 
their  products  because  they  are  loaded 
with  debt."  Truer  words  were  never 
spoken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  "Balance  Sheet  on 
Farm  Debt  in  tiie  n.S."  The  table  shows 


that  in  the  past  12  years  the  farm  debt 
has  increased  by  175  percent,  far  ahead 
and  above  the  rise  in  farm  prices  or 
prices  of  food  in  the  rtore.  The  table 
follows: 

"BAUNCE  SHEET"  FARM  DEBT  | 

|ln  bjttions  of  doll«rs| 


Raei 

Nonraai 

ToUl 

estate 

estate 

debt 

1961 

12.  S 

13.4 

26l2 

1962 

13.9 

14.8 

28.7 

1963 

ISlI 

16.6 

31.7 

1964 

l&l 
IL9 
21.2 
23.3 

111 
18.7 
20.4 
22.4 

.34.9 

1965 

37.6 

1966 

41  6 

1967 

4S.7 

1968 

2&S 

24.9 

sa4 

1969 

27.1 

27.5 

54.6 

1970 

28.4 

29l7 

58.1 

1971 

29.5 

31.6 

61.1 

1972 

31.3 

3S.6 

66.9 

1973  (estimatad) 

33L9 

38.1 

72.0 

lncr6U6          ....... 

11.  S 
145 

24.7 
184 

45.8 

Percent  increase. 

175 

Source:  Farm  Production  Economy  Division,  USOA. 

The  XJS.  News  story  goes  on  to  add 
that: 

The  key  of  this  prosperity  ia  unprecedented 
farm  exports,  stemming  from  a  worldwide 
grain  shortage.  The  thinking  among  some 
fanners  Is  that  as  long  as  other  nations  are 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  buy  grain, 
the  more  this  country  can  produce,  the 
better. 

In  1973.  the  United  States  will  export 
$12.9  billion  worth  of  farm  commodities, 
an  Increase  of  60  percent  over  the  1972 
figure  of  $8.05  billion.  Agricultural  com- 
modities composed  19  percent  of  the  total 
UJ3.  exports  in  1972,  while  composing 
only  12  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  imports. 
Since  1940  agricultural  commodities  ex- 
ported have  Increased  6  percent,  while 
the  percentage  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties we  have  imported  has  decreased  39 
percent. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1973  shows  the  first 
"favorable"  balance  since  1969.  A  great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  this  turnabout  is 
due  to  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz,  who  is 
opposed  to  export  controls,  says: 

Never  before  has  agricultural  trade  been 
so  essential  to  the  health  of  ovir  farm 
economy. 

According  to  Mr.  Butz,  farm  exports 
benefit  farmers  and  consiuners,  and  are 
vital  to  our  economy,  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, international  stability  of  our  cur- 
rency, and  world  peace.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Butz. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  our  farmers  to 
produce  more  than  ever  before,  we  must 
provide  the  incentive  of  a  fair,  equitable 
market  price  for  their  products.  Five  per- 
cent of  our  country  is  feeding  100  per- 
cent of  our  people  better  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  still  able  to  export  abroad  to 
help  "feed  the  world."  The  farmer  Is  a 
wonderful  asset  to  America.  He  must  be 
rewarded,  not  handicapped  by  export 
restrictions. 

We  have  Just  passed  an  historic  farm 
bill.  Tlie  year  1974  will  embrace  new  farm 
concepts  geared  toward  encouraging  pro- 
duction, not  discouraging  overproduction 
through  set-aside  acres,  as  in  the  past. 
Farmers  have  been  given  the  Incentive 


to  "get  out  and  produce"  through  the 
new  farm  bill  and  increased  exports 
abroad.  The  year  1973  has  been  a  great 
year  for  agriculture.  And  1974  has  the 
potential  of  being  a  super  great  one  for 
the  farmer.  But  we  must  not  close  the 
markets  for  farm  commodities  whether 
at  home  or  abroad. 

I  think  Sam  Thomas,  an  agriculture 
development  manager  in  AmarlUo,  Tex., 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  Mr.  Thomas 
told  U.S.  News: 

If  exports  don't  hold  up  there  wlU  l>e  the 
darnedest  glut  of  farm  produce  you  ever  saw. 
The  energy  shortage  will  be  over.  Well  l>e 
burning  wheat  and  com. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Robert  Frederick,  leg- 
islative director  of  the  National  Orange, 
on  export  control.  He  said : 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  In  Increased  pro- 
ductivity so  tbat  American  agriculture  can 
meet  the  demands  of  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic markets.  Give  the  UJ3.  farmer  a  profit 
on  his  production  and  he  wUl  meet  the  de- 
mand. Restrict  the  profit  Incentive  through 
export  controls  and  be  wUl  not  produce,  re- 
sulting in  stiU  higher  domestic  prices — it  Is 
as  simple  as  tbat. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  PlNDLIY). 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  attend- 
ance In  the  Chamber  at  this  moment  is 
rather  sparse.  I  believe  those  who  are 
here  have  listened  to  the  disciission  ear- 
lier today,  and  in  all  modesty  what  I  say 
may  have  Uttle  effect  on  the  way  votes 
are  cast,  so  I  will  put  most  of  the  mate- 
rial I  beUeve  the  record  should  contain 
in  the  Record  under  permission  to  revise 
and  extend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  he  will  have  to  do 
that  in  the  House. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

In  the  13  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  body  some  great, 
noteworthy  legislation  in  the  field  of 
trade  has  been  enacted.  I  believe  the  high 
point  came  in  1962. 1  believe  it  was  that 
year  when  the  late  President  Kennedy 
Issued  the  warning  that  we  must  trade  or 
fade  as  a  nation. 

The  Congress,  under  the  leadership  of 
Wilbur  Mills  and  John  Byrnes  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
members  of  the  committee  which  has 
now  brought  forth  this  bill  to  the  fioor 
responded  with  a  progressive  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  an  act  which  expired  2  years 
ago,  leaving  the  President  without  any 
authority  to  enter  into  further  negotia- 
tions for  further  trade  agreements  to  ex- 
pand trade  with  other  nations. 

The  experience  of  this  Nation  last  win- 
ter surely  has  made  it  plain  to  everyone 
that  we  must  be  a  trading  nation  or  we 
will  go  hungry  «md  cold.  We  need  fuel 
from  abroad,  and  the  only  way  to  buy 
fuel  and  other  essential  imports  is  to 
have  the  ability  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change. 

The  bill  before  us  now  could  properly 
and  accurately  be  called  not  the  Trade 
Kxpansl<Hi  Act  of  1973  but.  curiously,  the 
Trade  Restriction  Act  of  1973,  because 
there  Is  nothing  in  It  except  authority 
for  the  President  to  cut  back  on  trade. 

Who  knows  what  he  will  do?  Who 
would  have  guessed  he  would  have  used 
the  authority  he  already  had  so  unwise- 
ly in  July? 
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At  stake  Is  a  tremendous  number  of 
foreign  exchange  dollars.  Last  year  agri- 
cultural products  earned  $11  bilUcm  in 
foreign  exchange.  There  is  no  other  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  that  holds  such  great 
promise  for  earning  the  greater  number 
of  doUars  in  foreign  exchange,  that  we  so 
desperately  need  as  a  NatlcHi.  that  we 
must  have  in  order  to  ccxitlnue  our  prog- 
ress in  so  many  fields. 

So  I  implore  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  reject  this  unwise  legislation.  To- 
day we  are  in  the  ignoble  position  of 
considering  a  bill  to  restrict  trade  when, 
instead,  we  should  be  voting  to  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  expand  trade. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  one  of  the  ironies  of  this  situa- 
tion has  not  escaped  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  mentioned  before  we  pass  through 
this  debate. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  particularly 
about  the  drain  of  additional  power  to 
the  Executive  and  the  surrender  of  con- 
gressional authority,  and  it  strikes  me  as 
quite  ironical  that  with  all  that  talk, 
here  are  some  of  the  same  Members  who 
stand  up  and  bring  in  a  bill  of  this 
kind  which,  without  any  particular 
guidelines  so  far  as  I  can  see.  gives  the 
President  even  greater  power  than  we 
have  already  given  him  to  impose  con- 
trols in  his  own  discretion  on  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  ironical 
thing  for  us  to  be  doing,  and  if  we  are 
serious  about  this  business  of  erosion  of 
congressional  control  and  delegation  of 
power  to  the  Executive,  the  least  we 
could  do  would  be  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment that  I  understand  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  offer  and  give  us  in  the  Congress 
a  chance  to  veto  these  controls  as  we  see 
fit. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
speech  which  was  made  by  Earl  Butz,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  July  24, 
1973,  here  in  Washington,  showing  Ids 
opposition  to  control  of  exports. 

Secretary  Butz  said  as  follows : 

Iiet  us  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  on 
that  matter.  It  was  temporary.  It  wUl  be 
lifted  when  the  new  crop  lieglns  to  come  in 
during  September.  As  crop  conditions  appear 
now,  there  wUl  be  absolutely  no  reason  to 
impose  Import  controls  on  the  1973  crop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  bill  is  debated  to- 
day, hard  red  winter  wheat  is  being 
poured  onto  the  ground  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas  because  there  is  so 
much  of  it  that  it  caxuiot  be  moved  into 
domestic  and  foreign  channels  fast 
enough. 

Typically,  there  is  wheat  stored  on  the 
ground  from  June  through  September 
each  year  because  storage  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  Inadequate. 

Last  year.  mllUons  of  bushels  of  com 
were  also  stored  on  the  groimd.  together 
with  soybeans. 

The  loss  resulting  from  this  forced 
storage  in  the  open  on  the  ground  Is 
tremendous. 

With  wheat  already  on  the  ground,  and 


with  the  record  com  crop  coming  in  and 
a  certainty  that  it  too  will  be  stored  on 
the  ground,  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity 
even  to  consider  passing  a  bill  which 
could  cause  further  backup  in  the  move- 
ment of  grains  and  will  doubtlessly  cause 
more  grain  to  be  poured  on  the  ground  to 
rot  and  spoil.  What  we  should  be  doing 
is  freeing  up  the  channels  through  which 
grain  flows,  not  putting  an  additional 
crimp  in  them.  Almost  1  out  of  every  3 
acres  of  crops  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  sold  to  foreign  countries. 

One-fifth  of  the  labor  force  in  this 
country  owes  their  jobs  to  agriculture. 

Agriculture  contributed  $3  biUlon  to 
the  Nation's  balance  of  trade.  By  con- 
trast, nonagricultural  trade  resulted  in  a 
$9.7  bilUon  deficit.  Agriculture  literally 
kept  our  Nation  economically  afioat 
abroad  last  year. 

In  the  next  decade,  a  Oovemment 
study  shows  that  the  United  States  could 
sell  an  additional  $8  biUlon  worth  of 
agricultural  products  abroad,  on  top  of 
the  $11  billion  of  present  sales.  That  in- 
crease could  all  by  itself  eliminate  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  give  the 
United  States  a  comfortable  surplus,  re- 
store the  dollar  as  the  No.  1  currency  in 
the  world,  and  do  much  to  curb  infiatlon 
at  home. 

Only  2  days  ago.  at  a  White  House 
press  conference  announcing  phase  IV, 
Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  stated: 

If  you  control  exports  .  .  .  aU  you  do  is 
weaken  your  own  currency,  and  that  means 
you  have  to  pay  more  for  the  things  you  Im- 
port and  your  consumers  end  up  paying  that 
price. 

Shortly,  we  will  have  the  trade  bill 
before  us. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  recently 
stated: 

Next  faU,  we  will  be  entering  Into  nego- 
tiations with  oiu-  traditional  trading  part- 
ners to  seek  liberalized  trade  through  the 
OenersLl  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
enter  the  QATT  negotiations  in  the  best  poe- 
slble  position  to  t>&rgaln. 

This  bill  will  weaken  our  negotiating 
position.  Already,  Japan — our  only  bil- 
llon-doilar-a-year  agricultural  custom- 
er— is  looking  for  alternative  sources 
of  food  as  a  result  of  the  embargo  on  soy- 
beans. The  Japanese  eat  soybeans  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  diet  and  have  been 
drastically  affected  by  the  embargo.  You 
can  be  sure  that  Japanese  businessmen 
will  not  forget  that  the  United  States  got 
them  into  this  pinch,  nor  will  they  forget 
the  countries  that  help  them  out  of  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  eis  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burki)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  today  of  the 
legislation  before  us,  H.R.  8547,  which 
would  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials  and  commodities  and  to  re- 
duce the  serious  Inflationary  impact  of 
abnormal  demand. 

What  we  have  today  at  stake  is  the 
protection  of  the  American  consumer 
and  industry.  The  committee  has  pre- 
sented us  with  an  effective  bill  which 
clearly  expresses  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  stem  the  tide  of  accelerated  In- 
creases In  the  domestic  price  of  food 


and  other  consxmier  products  caused  by 
unrestricted  exports. 

I  feel  compelled  to  point  out.  as  I  have 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past  in  ttals 
body,  the  example  of  how  abnormal  for- 
eign demand  for  a  scarce  commodity  has 
affected  one  U.S.  industry — the  footwear 
industry.  This  country  has  been  export- 
ing cattlehldes  at  an  ever-increasing  rate 
over  the  past  few  years.  Since  Argentina 
and  Brazil  have  placed  embargoes  on  the 
exportation  of  cattlehldes.  the  demand 
upon  the  U.S.  supply  has  increased  tre- 
mendously. Accordingly,  prices  on  hides 
have  skyrocketed.  The  price  of  hides  rose 
41.8  percent  from  March  1972  to  March 
1973.  And  In  the  preceding  year,  the 
Jump  In  price  was  64.7  percent.  Through 
1970,  the  cost  of  hides  remained  relative- 
ly stable,  hovering  around  14  cents  per 
pound.  But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
is  a  very  different  one  with  hide  prices 
hitting  anywhere  from  an  unbelievable 
34  to  43  cents  per  pound. 

A  report  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Serv- 
ice states  that  In  1973.  there  are  esti- 
mates that  50  percent  of  our  domestic 
supply  of  cattlehldes  wlU  be  exported. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  severe  drain.  By 
agreeing  to  export  cattlehldes,  producers 
receive  a  higher  price  than  If  they  just 
restricted  their  sales  to  domestic  manu- 
facturers. Such  action  is  forcing  Ameri- 
can industries  to  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  these  materials.  The  domestic  leath- 
er industries  have  been  searching  world- 
wide for  reasonable  prices  on  hides.  For 
the  past  10  years,  the  United  States  has 
imported  hides  from  Canada  at  the  rate 
of  327,000  per  year.  Even  this  source  has 
threatened  to  discontinue  its  exports. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  industries 
are  forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  cattle- 
hldes, smd  this,  combined  with  steep  pro- 
duction costs,  has  raised  the  price  of 
American  shoes  by  6.9  percent.  Officials 
of  the  shoe  industry  see  no  end  to  the 
price  Increases  If  we  continue  our  pres- 
ent policies. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
figure  out  what  this  has  meant  in  terms 
of  loss  of  jobs  in  the  footwear  industry 
and  in  the  tanneries.  While  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  leather  industries 
is  skyrocketing  at  an  incredible  rate,  this 
Government  still  goes  along  in  a  seem- 
ingly ambivalent  manner,  refusing  to 
take  any  action  to  protect  these  jobs  and 
industries.  I  can  only  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  seen  what  has  been 
happening  with  no  controls  on  these 
scarce  commodities.  What  more  proof  do 
we  need?  It  should  be  of  primary  im- 
portance to  this  Government  to  see  to 
it  that  American  Jobs,  consvimers  and 
industries  are  protected,  and  I  trust  that 
our  actions  here  today  will  be  directed 
toward  this  end. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tlemaji  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Den- 
holm)  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  8547,  In  part  for  the 
reasons  that  were  stated  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Denkis).  The  power 
struggle  continues  about  who  has  the 
authority  to  lead  and  who  Is  in  control 
of  the  Government  of  this  country.  The 
President  challenges  the  Congress  and 
the  Congress  challenges  the  President 
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Both  ought  to  remember  that  the  people 
are  in  control  of  the  Oovemment  of  this 
democracy. 

The  people  of  my  State  do  not  want 
trade  restriction.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments 
has  been  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
export  of  agricultiiral  commodities.  It  is 
true  that  at  the  present  time  the  con- 
sumers in  our  country  are  disturbed 
about  the  rising  cost  of  food  and  fiber. 
We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  ought  to 
recognize  those  things  which  really  pre- 
cipitated the  inflationary  trends  in  this 
cotmtry  during  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  August 
recess  of  this  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agricultiire,  on  a  trip  to  Venezuela 
and  I  will  use  that  experience  as  only  one 
instance  to  underscore  the  trade  pro- 
gram which  is  in  progress  with  that 
country. 

We  were  Invited  to  Venezuela  as  guests 
of  that  government,  at  their  expense 
and  at  no  cost  to  our  people,  for  the 
pxupose  of  improving  reasonable  rela- 
tions on  trade.  They  need  several  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  to  feed  their  people. 
They  produce  only  7  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  from  agricultural 
commodities.  Many  people  of  this  coun- 
try, including  three  major  oil  companies, 
have  sizable  investments  in  the  coimtry 
of  Venezuela.  The  situation  Is  so  serious 
now  that  Venezuela  is  contemplating 
expropriating  and  nationalizing  the  pe- 
troleum industry  in  their  country  to  en- 
hance their  bargaining  power  on  trade 
policy  so  that  they  can  obtain  essential 
food  from  North  America. 

While  65  percent  of  the  production  of 
petroleum  in  Venezuela  is  exported  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  we  are  at 
the  present  time  In  a  situation  where 
we  cannot  fulfill  our  commitments  to  the 
country  of  Venezuela  and  other  friendly 
nations  around  the  world  because  of  the 
transactions  that  were  made  by  this  ad- 
ministration in  massive  credit  sales  to 
the  Communists  last  year. 

Because  of  the  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred a  year  ago  we  now  experience  an 
economic  situation  that  is  not  in  balance 
at  home  or  abroad. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation that  will  stop  another  massive 
credit  sale  of  grain  to  China  or  Rtissia.  If 
there  is,  I  challenge  anyone  on  the  com- 
mittee to  inform  me  where  such  language 
does  exist. 

So  in  the  interests  of  our  own  people 
I  believe  we  should  not  enact  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  this  legisla- 
tive body. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  at- 
tempting to  move  the  producers  of  this 
country  to  greater  production  and  to 
force  prices  received  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  lower  levels.  Embargo  quotas 
wUl  fuel  that  philosophy  to  an  economic 
collapse  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  was  not  the  producers  who  precip- 
itated the  inflationary  trends  that  we 
now  experience.  In  1971  the  President 
asked  for  and  the  Congress  gave  him  a 
tax  writeoff  of  $16.5  billion  at  a  time 
when  we  were  winding  down  the  war. 
In  1972,  an  election  year,  the  President 
asked  for  and  the  Congress  gave  him  a 


$30  billion  revenue-sharing  program 
when  we  did  not  have  revenue  to  share. 
In  the  few  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  the  President  has 
asked  that  the  national  debt  celling  limit 
be  increased  nine  times.  The  dollar  has 
been  devalued  30  percent  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
American  consumers  are  forced  to  higher 
prices  for  essential  foods.  These  are  poli- 
cies of  inflation — no  embargo  quota  can 
correct. 

For  almost  20  years  prices  received  by 
farmers  were  one-third  less  than  parity. 
Today  farmers  have  almost  caught  up 
with  the  inflationary  trend  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  total  economy.  That  is  said 
to  be  unfair.  I  submit  that  a  nation 
moves  on  the  baclcs  of  farmers — laden 
their  load  and  you  will  break  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  our  country.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen,  impose  export  quotas  by 
encouraging  the  President  to  exercise  ex- 
isting authority  by  approving  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  and  you  will  pre- 
cipitate an  economic  war  against  the  in- 
terest of  America.  We  have  ended  a  hot 
war  in  Indochina — let  us  not  begin  an- 
other. Let  us  build  America  in  policies  of 
free  competition  in  productivity  and  not 
regress  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  days  of  the 
past  and  economic  collapse  of  "boon  and 
bust"  because  of  policies  of  economic 
protectiCHiism.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
proposed  legislation  because  it  is  not  in 
the  Interest  of  our  country  or  our 
friends  around  the  world. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman     from     Washington     (Mr. 
Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  log 
export  control  provisions  of  HJl.  8547 
are  entirely  inadequate.  Our  Nation's 
timber  supply  is  vanishing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
predicted  that  demand  may  exceed  sup- 
ply by  as  much  as  20  billion  board  feet 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  bill  before  us  would  limit  log  ex- 
ports to  2.5  billion  board  feet  and  lum- 
ber exports  to  1  billion  board  feet  for  the 
next  2  years  imless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  certifies  that  the  allowable 
cut  of  the  national  forests  will  be  11.8 
billion  each  fiscal  year. 

In  reality  this  does  virtually  nothing. 
The  Forest  Service  and  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Coimcil  have  already  promised  that 
the  11.8  billion  board  feet  goal  will  be 
reached.  Today  the  only  question  re- 
mtiinlng  Ls  how  to  finance  the  additional 
sales.  P\uthermore,  the  House  should 
know  that  increasing  the  allowable  cut 
will  have  little  short-term  effect.  I  say 
this  because  it  takes  3  to  4  years  for  a 
Federal  timber  sale  to  be  completed.  In 
other  words,  a  sale  made  tomorrow  from 
the  Willamette  National  Forest  in  Ore- 
gon might  not  reach  our  local  limiber 
yards  imtil  1976. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  no  Fed- 
eral timber  may  be  sold  into  export  unless 
the  President  determines  that  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  softwood  logs  and 
lumber  at  reasonable  price  levels.  Here 
again  the  measure  Is  inadequate.  Exist- 
ing law  does  not  permit  exports  of  Fed- 
eral timber  above  350  million  board  feet 
a  year.  This  would  be  the  limit  set  by 
H.R.  8547.  But  total  log  exports  last  year 
were  2.78  billion  board  feet. 


Members  of  this  House  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  Pacific  Northwest's  log 
export  controversy  might  believe  that  log 
exporting  is  good  for  our  balance  of 
trade.  This  Is  not  true.  Last  year  the 
United  States  exported  2.78  billion  board 
feet  of  unprocessed  timber.  But  we  im- 
ported 9  billion  board  feet  of  processed, 
expensive  lumber.  We  sent  $378  million 
out  the  front  door  and  brought  in  $1.7 
billion  in  finished  products  through  the 
back  door.  The  historic  trend  Is  even 
more  alarming.  Aroimd  1941  the  United 
States  cesised  being  a  wood  fiber  export- 
ing Nation.  Today  we  import  more  than 
we  export.  Our  principal  imports  Include 
9  billion  board  feet  of  softwood  liun- 
ber,  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  newsprint, 
substantial  amounts  of  hardwood  lumber 
and  plywood,  and  mau-ket  pulp.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  Is  happening  in  wood 
fiber  is  parallel  to  what  we  all  know  is 
happening  in  petroleum;  consumption  Is 
rising  rapidly,  and  we  are  becoming  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources.  I  can  illus- 
trate this  with  the  following  table: 

|ln  board  feet) 


Lop 
•Jiportwl 


Lumbar 
imported 


Year: 


1955 166,000,000  3,300,000,000 

1962 522,000,000  4,500,000,000 

1967 1,900,000,000  4,700.000,000 

1972 2,800,000,000  9,000,000,000 


Supply  and  demand  for  the  United 
States  and  Japan  demonstrate  the  need 
for  further  controls  on  exports  of  unproc- 
essed wood  fiber.  To  argue  that  the  re- 
cently annoimced  Japanese  reduction  in 
wood  Imports  from  the  United  States 
will  solve  the  problem  is  to  overlook  real- 
ity. Japan  is  embarked  on  a  long-range 
plan  to  Improve  housing  conditions. 
Random  Lengths,  the  American  export- 
import  newsletter,  observed  last  Novem- 
ber 29  that — 

Current  Japanese  programs  look  for  the 
construction  of  9.6  million  housing  units 
from  1971  to  1976,  compared  with  the  6.7 
mUllon  units  targeted  for  tbe  preceding  five 
years. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  target  has  grown 
larger.  The  June  4  issue  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  said  that  Japan 
intended  to  double  or  perhaps  triple  its 
housing  starts  in  the  next  few  years. 
There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  what  will 
happen  in  the  long  nm  to  American  tim- 
ber supply  and  lumber  prices  should  we 
continue  to  allow  virtually  unlimited  ex- 
porting. Moreover,  it  may  Interest  you 
to  know  that  Japan  has  been  reducing 
the  annual  timber  cuts  on  its  own  for- 
ests. In  1972  there  was  a  12-percent  re- 
duction in  the  harvest  on  Japan's  na- 
tional forests,  and  a  further  reduction  of 
15  percent  on  the  Hokkaido  forests. 

And  what  of  the  U.S.  supply?  In  the 
new  "Outlook  for  Timber"  study  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  says  that  domestic 
demand  for  softwood  sawtimber  will  rise 
from  47  billion  board  feet  in  1970  to  70 
billion  board  feet  in  the  year  2000.  The 
Forest  Service  cautions  that — 

with  recent  levels  of  forest  management, 
only  modest  Increases  In  timber  supplies  will 
be  avaUable  In  future  decades. 

No  one  In  this  Chamber  favors  more 
adequate  funding  for  the  Forest  Service 
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to  prow  more  trees  than  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  trees  do  not  grow  to  maturity 
overnight,  and  why  should  we  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  raise  trees  for  Ja- 
pan at  the  exi>ense  of  our  people? 

I  doubt  that  the  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee  got  into  the  question  of 
overcutting.  Today  we  have  a  regional 
imbalance  in  timber  management  by  all 
parties.  In  the  Southeast  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  are  growing  more 
timber  than  they  are  cutting.  Not  so  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Ed  Cliff,  then 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  told  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  1969  that^ 

In  the  West,  where  most  of  the  softwood 
lumber  and  plywood  Is  produced,  the  soft- 
wood resources  In  private  ownership  are  be- 
ing overcut.  Log  supplies  from  these  lands 
must  decline  substantially  over  the  next  few 
decades. 

Just  how  serious  the  problem  Is  can  be 
seen  in  the  "Outlook  for  Timber"  study. 
The  Forest  Service  said  that  the  annual 
cut  on  industry  lands  on  the  Pacific 
coast  would  decline  from  10.5  billion 
board  feet  in  1970  to  4.4  biUion  board  feet 
in  the  year  2000. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
port controls  on  timber  contained  in  H.R. 
8547  are  far  less  than  what  we  need. 
Our  balance  of  trade  is  being  eroded  by 
exporting  cheap  and  importing  dear.  The 
trend  is  getting  worse.  Our  domestic  de- 
mands exceed  what  we  can  produce  with 
current  management.  Timber  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  is  being  overcut.  Japan's  de- 
mands are  expected  to  increase  greatly. 
Stronger  export  controls  must  be  applied 
to  serve  the  requirements  of  industry, 
builders,  workers,  and  the  public  who 
wants  inexpensive  and  available  housing. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  before  us, 
and  to  urge  that,  if  it  is  passed,  imme- 
diate consideration  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  wheat  shortage  price  Increases 
It  is  causing. 

We  do  have  a  wheat  shortage,  due  to 
export  sales  last  year,  and  this  shortage 
is  contributing  directly  to  Inflation  in  in- 
creasing prices  for  wheat  products. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Nation  would 
address  itself  to  setting  up  export  con- 
trols which  would  protect  the  American 
producer  and  user  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products. 

I  would  recommend  that  we  set  up 
machinery  to  project  U.S.  grain  needs, 
then  project  the  amount  we  need  for 
an  adequate  reserve,  and  then — only 
then — export  the  balance.  I  am  for  for- 
eign trade,  when  it  can  be  carried  on 
without  penalizing  our  own  consumers. 
But.  being  an  old  farm  boy,  I  know  there 
Is  always  the  possibility  of  a  bad  crop, 
and  I  know  you  have  to  have  a  little  left 
over  in  the  bin  in  case  you  do  get  a  bad 
crop. 

I  think  we  also  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  the  form  our  exports  take. 

This  Nation  has  a  tremendous  milling 
capacity,  and  every  bushel  of  wheat 
which  is  converted  into  flour  means  time 
on  the  job  for  American  workers. 

Why,  then,  should  we  export  our  wheat 
M  raw  material?  Why  not  require  that 


our  exported  wheat  be  shipped  as  flour? 
It  Just  makes  good  sense. 

Both  these  points  I  have  made  today 
are  better  explained  in  a  paper  I  had 
prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Morrison, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Morrison  Milling 
Co.,  in  Denton,  Tex. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Morrison's 
paper  appear  in  the  Record,  and  I  would 
like  especially  to  draw  your  attention  to 
his  comments  concerning  the  European 
Common  Market's  flour  export  program, 
and  the  Argentine  wheat  export  em- 
bargo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposals  I  make 
here  today  are  not  new.  They  would  only 
serve  to  put  America  on  par  with  other 
grain-producing  nations. 

I  believe  we  should  make  sure  that 
there  is  bread  on  our  own  tables  and  jobs 
for  our  own  workers  before  we  export  any 
natural  resource. 

The  paper  follows : 

Mr.  Morrison's  Pap^ 

We,  as  a  unit  of  the  Flour  MUllng  Industry, 
are  seriously  concerned  as  to  the  svifflclency 
of  our  nation's  wheat  supplies  to  meet  the 
minimum  domestic  requirements  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  current  crop  year.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  an  adequate  reserve  of  our  na- 
tion's food  grains  Is  an  essential  goal  for 
America  and  that  every  reasonable  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  assure  that  domestic 
shortages  of  wheat  and  other  food  grains 
should  not  be  permitted  to  develop. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  consideration  of  Immediate  li- 
censing of  wheat  exports  and  the  possible 
deferral  of  deliveries  of  existing  sales. 

Below  Is  a  summary  tabulation  based  upon 
the  moet  recently  published  reports  by  tJSDA 
on  the  1973-74  wheat  supply  outlook: 

Million 
bushels 

Beginning  carryover  (All  claases) 438 

Production 1,749 

Total    supply 2,  177 

Estimated  domestic  disappearance 793 

*Export  wheat  commitments  (through 

August  3) 1, 230 

Wheat  product  exports 60 

Balance  stocks  available 94 

*Based  on  undelivered  sales  of  1,110  million 
bushels  plus  shipments  to  same  date  (Aug.  3) 
of  130  million  bushels. 

Unless  some  kind  of  a  control  program  is 
initiated  at  once,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  level  of  wheat  stocks  from  being  reduced 
to  Zero  In  the  face  of  continued  world  de- 
mand. We  believe  this  to  be  an  emergency 
situation,  which  In  no  way  contradicts  a 
long  term  commitment  through  letting  the 
market  place  determine  supply  and  demand. 

The  administration  feels  an  amount  of 
300  mUllon  bushels  of  unidentified  desti- 
nation, but  reported  sales  (as  included  In 
these  figures)  are  In  the  hands  of  speciila- 
tors,  and  nuty  ultimately  find  their  way  back 
into  domestic  channels.  We  believe  this  con- 
trary to  general  trade  practice  and  a  danger- 
ous assumption  based  on  the  statistical  posi- 
tion above. 

The  administration  has  suggested  the 
Industry  purchase  Its  long  term  require- 
ments. Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  owning 
and  carrying  huge  Inventories  at  today's 
values  Is  prohibitive.  As  small  as  we  are,  for 
us  to  acquire  a  six  month  Inventory  of  wheat 
alone,  would  require  credit  facilities  of 
S2,600.000  greatly  In  excess  of  our  ability  to 
borrow.  Further,  with  prime  Interest  today 
approximating  10%.  the  cost  of  carrying 
such  an  Inventory  Is  prohibitive  to  a  low 
margin  Industry  such  as  oura. 

We  recognize  the  administration's  posi- 


tion that  exports  are  Important  to  allow 
payment  for  desired  Imports  and  that  grain 
exports  have  contributed  Importantly  to  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  In  partial  answer 
to  these  arguments,  pleaSe  note  the  relatively 
Insignificant  quantity  of  wheat  product  ex- 
ports as  compared  to  sales  of  raw  grain. 
Wheat  products  are  of  higher  dollar  value 
than  raw  grain  and  so  could  earn  relatively 
more  foreign  exchange  per  unit  of  product 
exported.  The  mUllng  of  flour  In  the  VS. 
also  provides  more  Jobs  for  workers  and  per- 
mits a  more  flexible  and  orderly  export  move- 
ment because  different  raU  lines,  ports  and 
docks  can  be  utUlzed.  More  Jobs  than  sim- 
ply those  of  the  Indvistry  would  thus  be 
created.  The  operation  of  the  nation's  flour 
mUllng  Industry  at  capacity,  would  gener- 
ate more  taxes  and  Increase  the  supply  of 
mill  feed  (a  by-product  of  flour  mUllng) 
which  is  an  Important  feed  Ingredient  (one 
of  the  cheapest  today)  and  urgently  needed 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  livestock  and  poviltry. 

These  are  the  many  advantages  of  export- 
ing wheat  as  flour.  The  EurcH}een  Common 
Market  recognized  this  situation  several  days 
ago,  by  suspending  exports  of  wheat  but 
authorizing  flour  exports  and  even  restitu- 
tion by  subsidy  payments  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  EEC's  con^}etltlve  position 
In  world  trade.  Argentina,  normaUy  an  ex- 
porting nation,  has  also  embargoed  wheat 
exports. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  reserve — along 
with  some  means  of  dividing  up  supplies 
avaUable  for  export  among  the  countries 
of  the  world  on  an  equitable  basis — we  feel 
far  outweighs  the  advantages  of  uncon- 
trolled exports  as  advocated  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

We  further  believe  consideration  should 
be  given  towards  establishing  some  basis  for 
a  percentage  of  exports  of  wheat  be  required 
to  be  taken  In  the  form  of  wheat  flour. 

We  respectfully  urge  some  type  of  imme- 
diate limitation  or  control  to  avoid  what  we 
foresee  to  be  an  emergency  situation. 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  continuing  infla- 
tionary spiral  has  been  the  lack  of  ef- 
fective controls  on  our  export  of  scarce 
commodities.  For  example,  the  previously 
uncontrolled  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  decreased  domestic  supplies  to 
such  an  extent  that  consumers  are  pay- 
ing scandalously   high   prices   for  meat, 

bread,  and  milk.  An  insatiable  foreign  de- 
mand for  both  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
scrap — especially  copper — has  caused 
serious  economic  hardship  in  many  in- 
dustries in  Connecticut  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  Increased  demand  for  lum- 
ber, especially  by  the  Japanese,  along 
with  the  credit  crunch,  has  severely  dam- 
aged the  home  building  industry. 

Throughout  this  period,  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
has  taken  little  action  imder  the  Export 
Administration  Act  either  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  drain  of  vital 
materials  or  to  reduce  inflation  generated 
by  increased  foreign  demand  for  the  very 
goods  which  provide  the  backbone  of  our 
economy. 

The  bUl  before  us— H.R;  8547,  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  amendments — 
would  improve  the  existing  law,  thereby 
strengthening  our  ability  to  deal  with  in- 
flation through  selective  export  controls 
on  those  commodities  which  are  needed 
in  our  domestic  economy. 

First,  the  bill  makes  it  easier  for  the 
Government  to  institute  export  controls. 
Under  the  language,  either  the  protec- 
tion of  the  domestic  economy  from  the 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials,  or  the 
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need  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  serious  in- 
flation caused  by  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand is  sufBcient  grounds  for  these  con- 
trols. The  present  law  requires  that  both 
criteria  be  met. 

Second,  the  committee  leaves  no  doubt 
about  its  definition  of  certain  important 
words  and  phrases  in  this  bill.  "Scarce 
materials"  result  from  the  imbalance  of 
supply  and  demand,  whether  caused  by 
high  demand  or  limited  supply.  Also,  "ab- 
normal foreign  demand"  would  mean  de- 
mand which  is  abnormal  in  its  effect  on 
domestic  prices  under  existing  economic 
circumstances.  Together,  the  commit- 
tee's comments  show  that  the  relative 
stability  of  the  domestic  economy  must 
take  precedence  over  increased  export  of 
vital  materials. 

Third,  the  bill  would  limit  the  export 
of  softwood  logs  and  lumber  in  calendar 
years  1973  and  1974,  thereby  reserving 
more  of  these  products  for  domestic  use. 
Only  when  an  adequate  supply  Is  sufB- 
clently  evident  would  additional  exports 
be  permitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  consumer 
needs  this  legislation.  According  to  the 
Labor  Department,  food  prices  in  the  12- 
month  period  from  July  1972  to  July 
1973  rose  13.4  percent.  The  Agriculture 
Department  predicts  an  annual  increase 
in  food  prices  of  18  to  22  percent  this 
year.  Pood  price  increases  are  attributed 
in  part  to  a  lack  of  feed  grains  which,  in 
turn,  results  in  large  measure  from  the 
export  of  American  feed  grains.  Once  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand  will  be  suflScient  grounds 
for  export  controls.  With  such  a  reason- 
able definition,  no  thinking  individual 
could  deny  the  need  for  effective  con- 
trols on  feed  grains  to  maintain  adequate 
domestic  suppUes  at  reasonable  prices. 
With  su£Qclent  domestic  supplies,  the 
skyrocketing  price  of  food  could  be  re- 
strained, and  once  again  beef,  poultry, 
and  other  products  will  find  their  way  to 
our  grocery  shelves  and  dinner  tables. 

Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  Ameri- 
can consimier,  1  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not give  my  support  to  this  bill — HJl. 
8547 — which  would  authorize  the  imposi- 
tion of  export  controls  over  a  great  va- 
riety of  materials  and  commodities  in- 
cluding many  agricultural  products. 
Living  as  we  do  in  a  nation  which  boasts 
of  a  free  economy  it  would  seem  entirely 
basic  to  our  system  that  those  who  pro- 
duce and  imdertake  to  market  their 
products  should  not  be  restricted  or  lim- 
ited by  the  imposition  of  such  artificial 
quotas.  Obviously,  such  a  practice  would 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  both  the  de- 
mand and  lower  the  price  at  which  ma- 
terials or  commodities  are  produced 
under  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shoiild  be  expected  to  administer  this 
legislation  consistent  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  our  Nation.  How- 
ever. I  am  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
pressures  from  special  Interest  groups 
could  be  brought  to  bear  under  this 
measure  in  a  way  which  would  produce 
special  benefits  for  them  in  derogation 
of  the  Inherent  rights  and  interests  of 
those  who  produce  the  materials  and 


commodities  which  could  be  subjected 
to  rigid  controls  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  year's  bumper  crop  provides  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  a  free  bcgd.- 
jtny  can  adjust  to  Increased  prices  and 
rich  foreign  markets.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  the  next  few  months  wUl  see 
an  adjustment  in  food  costs  which  will 
justify  the  free  market  system  under 
which  we  have  traditionally  operated 
with  advantages  to  both  the  producers 
smd  the  consimiers  of  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  goods  to  our  thriving  economy. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
last  month,  I  have  been  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  Impose  export  controls 
on  our  agricultural  products.  But,  despite 
the  immediacy  of  the  problem.  I  have  re- 
ceived nothing  but  simple  form  replies. 
The  Secretary  of  Agricultxu-e,  Earl  L. 
Butz,  has  shown  a  complete  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  prices  the  American  con- 
sumer must  pay  for  food.  Because  of  this 
attitude  I  urged  the  President  to  call  for 
his  resignation.  But  my  words  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears  and  the  administration  con- 
tinues policies  that  cannot  and  have  not 
controlled  inflation. 

Our  problem  with  Increasing  prices  of 
agricultural  products  stems  from  the  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  demand  for  our  supplies. 
The  United  States  has  more  capacity  and 
is  more  efficient  at  producing  food  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  For  this 
reason  foreign  countries  enter  our  agri- 
cultural markets  and  bid  for  our  prod- 
ucts. Over  60  percent  of  our  wheat  pro- 
duction is  piu-chased  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. But  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  administration  must  realize  that 
our  supplies  are  finite,  and  that  exces- 
sive foreign  sales  drive  up  the  prices  the 
American  consumer  must  pay. 

The  prices  for  both  wheat  and  com 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  year. 
This  is  working  a  serious  hardship  on 
middle  and  low-income  citizens.  We  are 
continually  informed  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  that  the  American  con- 
sumer pays  under  20  percent  of  his  in- 
come for  food,  less  than  any  country  in 
the  world.  But  this  statistic  means  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  consumer.  It  is  like  the  analogy  of 
a  6-foot  man  who  thought  he  would  not 
drown  in  a  lake  that  had  an  "average" 
depth  of  only  4  feet.  While  the  "aver- 
age" amount  spent  on  food  may  be  below 
20  percent  of  our  Income,  for  the  mid- 
dle- and  low-Income  consumer  it  is  more 
realistically  between  30  and  50  percent 
of  his  income.  And  each  Increase  in  the 
rapidly  rising  food  prices  hurts  him  even 
more.  In  the  month  ending  on  August  15 
food  prices  soared  20  percent.  Twenty 
percent  in  1  month.  But  the  administra- 
tion is  still  actively  pursuing  a  policy  that 
will  continue  to  inflict  the  hardships  of 
this  inflation  on  the  pwcketbook  of  the 
avtrage  consimier. 

An  examination  of  the  export  flgiires 
of  our  agricultural  goods  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  administration's  proinflation- 
ary  policies.  Total  exports  of  agricultural 
goods  Increased  4  percent  from  fiscal 
1971  to  1972  but  increased  a  spectacular 
60  percent  in  fiscal  1973.  Export  in- 
creases in  vital  agricultural  products 
have  far  outpaced  our  increase  in  pro- 
duction. Exix>rts  of  feed  grain  have  in- 
creased 110  percent  from  fiscal  1971; 


wheat  and  wheat  products  84  percent; 
oilseeds  and  products — soybeans — 70  per- 
cent; meat  and  meat  products  66  per- 
cent. In  an  uttempt  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports the  administration  has  forced  the 
American  consimier  to  pay  more  and 
more  of  his  wages  to  feed  his  family. 

Our  wheat  supply  now  stands  at  a  crit- 
ical stage,  selling  close  to  the  seriously 
high  price  of  $5  a  bushel.  And  again 
this  problem  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  administration's  export  policy.  In 
1971  total  production  of  wheat  was  1,618 
million  bushels  and  our  stock  was  863 
million  bushels.  In  1972  exports  nearly 
doubled  to  1,185  million  bushels,  our  pro- 
duction slumped  to  1,545  million  bushels 
and  our  stocks  dwindled  to  428  million 
bushels.  But  the  situation  is  more  acute 
this  year.  The  present  crop  year  which 
began  in  July  has  an  estimated  produc- 
tion of  1.717  million  bushels.  Total  export 
bookings  for  this  crop  year  stand  at  1.173 
million  bushels  as  of  August  10  and  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  Added  to  this 
150  million  more  bushels  have  already 
been  exported  since  July  1.  When  we 
consider  these  export  figures,  along  with 
our  domestic  consumption — last  year  do- 
mestic consumption  was  796  million 
bushels — all  our  current  1973  crop  pro- 
duction will  be  sold  and  our  stocks  re- 
duced to  a  meager  80  million  bushels. 
These  statistics  are  causing  furious  spec- 
ulative trading  that  has  sent  the  price  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat  as  high  as  $5.40;  in 
just  1  week  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
rose  $1. 

But  what  has  been  the  reaction  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
administration  to  this  .situation?  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  stated  that 
of  the  1,173  million  bushels  booked  for 
exports  almost  300  million  bushels  have 
been  booked  for  "unidentified  locations." 
There  are  possibilities  that  some  of  this 
wheat  will  find  its  way  back  into  the 
domestic  market.  But  these  speculative 
purchases  will  still  force  the  price  of 
wheat  up,  and  with  the  great  existing 
foreign  demand  the  price  of  wheat  will 
stay  at  intolerable  levels.  At  present,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  policy  is  to 
let  the  market  alone,  let  the  exceedingly 
high  prices  for  food  and  feed  grains  re- 
main at  infiaticHiary  levels,  let  the  pres- 
ent food  and  feed  grain  prices  remain 
at  such  a  level  that  brefd.  milk.  meat. 
and  poultry  prices  wHl  skyrocket  ae^ln 
in  the  coming  year.  To  pursue  such  a 
policy  makes  the  President's  "new  eco- 
nomic policies"  Phase  I  through  IV,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  folly.  Today  we  are  con- 
sidering H.R.  8547,  a  bill  that  wIU  spell 
out  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  it  is  the 
administration's  responsibility  to  impose 
export  controls  when  foreign  demand 
causes  excessive  inflation  In  the  United 
States.  I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill  and 
hope  the  administration  will  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Congress  more  than  it  has  lis- 
tened to  me  and  other  individual  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  H.R. 
8547  and  to  applaud  the  supplemental 
views  to  HJl.  8547  of  Congressman 
Thomas  L.  Ashley  and  Congresswoman 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  These  views  were 
made  on  June  25,  1973,  and  were  printed 
in  report  No.  93-325.  Congressman 
AsHUT  and  Ccmgresswoman  SixLLivAif 
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have  summarized  accurately  the  unten- 
able economic  situation  of  our  domestic 
foundries  of  that  segment  of  our  steel 
industry  that  relies  entirely  on  the  raw 
material  scrap  iron  and  steel.  They  have 
correctly  and  emphastically  stated  that 
the  excessive  export  of  scrap  iron  and 
steel  in  1969  and  1970,  and  in  the  last 
9  months  is  precisely  what  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  was  designed 
to  prevent. 

The  failure  by  the  present  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  incumbent  In  the 
1969-70  period,  shows  a  callous  disregard 
for  the  well-being  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries, and  for  the  Jobs  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  these  companies.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  small  and  insignifi- 
cant sector  of  the  steel  industry  in  this 
situation.  The  so-called  cold-metal 
shops  represent  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  raw  steelmaking  capacity  of 
the  Nation.  The  employees  in  this  seg- 
ment of  the  steel  industry  alone  number 
well  in  excess  of  100,000  individuals. 
Furthermore  the  steel  these  mills  pro- 
duce is  essential  for  the  continued  oper- 
atlcHis  of  our  steel  consuming  industries, 
especially  in  times  such  as  we  are  experi- 
encing now.  The  present  international 
steel  shortage  is  the  second  in  3  years.  Al- 
though we  experienced  no  international 
steel  shortage  from  1957  until  the  1969- 
70  occurrence,  there  is  every  indication 
that  we  will  have  as  many  as  four  or  five 
shortages  in  this  decade.  When  an  inter- 
national steel  shortage  occurs  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  which  cmly  needs  remeltlng 
to  make  steel,  is  in  great  demand.  Japan 
knows  how  valuable  scrap  Is  and  will  not 
permit  any  scrap  exports.  The  European 
Common  Market  will  not  permit  the  ex- 
port of  scrap  out  of  their  area.  Before 
England  joined  the  Common  Market  it 
put  a  total  embargo  on  scrap  exports. 
The  present  administration,  however, 
permits  scrap  to  be  exported  from  this 
country  until  long  after  a  shortage  has 
occurred,  and  the  shortage  is  vividly  por- 
trayed by  price  increases  of  50  to  60  per- 
cent. 

The  administration  knows  that  the 
cold-metal  shops  cannot  pass  this  cost 
increase  along  with  higher  prices  as  the 
large  integrated  steel  companies  depend 
primarily  on  iron  ore  for  Uielr  raw  sted. 
and  cannot  accordingly  cost  Justify  price 
increases.  If  the  cold-metal  shops 
charge  more  than  the  big  companies 
during  a  steel  shortage,  they  will  lose 
their  customers  when  the  shortage  is 
over.  In  this  type  of  situation  chicken 
growers  have  an  advantage.  When  their 
raw  material  price  reaches  a  level  that 
makes  operations  unprofitable  they  can 
turn  off  their  incubator  and  wait  for  the 
feed  price  to  recede.  If  a  cold-metal 
shop  turns  off  its  "incubators"  In  a  simi- 
lar situation  it  will  lose  its  trained  em- 
ployees and  its  customers  and  the 
chances  of  its  ever  starting  up  again 
would  be  negligible  indeed. 

These  arguments  are  not  new  to  this 
administration.  They  heard  them  in  1970 
and  have  heard  them  again  continu- 
ously in  1973.  The  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  was  in  effect  in  1970  just  as  it 
is  in  effect  now.  In  1970  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  admit  that  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  act  had  been  met.  On  July  3. 
1973,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finally 
admitted  that  the  criteria  called  for  in 


the  act  had  been  met.  Having  at  last 
reached  this  conclusion  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  do  exactly  nothing  to  restrict 
scrap  iron  and  steel  exports. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Export 
Administration  Act  amply  outlines  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  when  he  should  take 
it.  It  is  also  obvious  to  me  that  on  two 
recent  occasions  the  act  has  not  been 
used  when  called  for,  and  that  irrepara- 
ble economic  damage  has  accordingly 
been  done  to  our  domestic  industries. 

In  view  of  this  repeated  failure  to  act 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  and  in 
view  of  the  present  continuing  damage 
that  is  being  done  to  our  industries,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  must  Incorporate 
into  the  Export  Administration  Act  an 
arithmetic  trigger  mechanism  for  the 
control  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  exports 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  sorry  that  H.R. 
8547  does  not  include  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  8547,  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  commodities  and 
to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  Impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand.  In  essence, 
the  bill  gives  to  the  President  expanded 
authority  to  control  the  exports  of  those 
products,  in  particular  food  products  like 
meat  and  feed  grains,  which  are  doing 
irrevocable  damage  to  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  consumer. 

For  some  time,  I  have  advocated  that 
we  stop  sending  food  products  abroad, 
in  particular  products  like  meat  and 
wheat,  when  the  supply  we  have  for  do- 
mestic consumption  is  inadequate.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  calling  upon  the 
President  to  embargo  the  exportation  of 
feed  grains,  which  Influence  the  cost  and 
supply  of  virtually  every  basic  food  prod- 
uct, until  we  are  assured  of  adequate 
supplies  of  these  commodities  at  prices 
the  American  people  can  afford.  We  have 
seen,  and  are  continuing  to  feel,  the  eco- 
nomic damage  caused  by  the  massive 
Russian  wheat  deal  last  year — shortsiges 
of  meat  and  dairy  products,  soaring  costs 
of  bread  and  flour  products,  and  in  gen- 
eral chaos  on  the  supermarket  shelves. 
I  think  we  all  realize  the  critical  need 
to  prevent  similar  economic  disaster 
from  occurring  in  the  future,  and  HJl. 
8547  can  provide  our  Government  with 
the  tools  it  needs  to  effectively  control, 
and  if  necessary  halt,  those  exports 
which  work  against  the  needs  and  w^- 
being  of  the  American  people. 

This  legislation  revises  that  section  of 
existing  law  which  limits  the  President's 
authority  to  control  the  exportation  of 
products  like  meat  and  feed  grains.  In 
amending  the  act,  this  bill  assures  the 
President  adequate  authority  to  impose 
restraints  upon  exports  as  part  of  an 
overall  effort  to  curtail  serious  domestic 
inflation.  It  is  hoped  that,  through  this 
expanded  authority,  we  will  see  a  change 
in  the  current  picture  where  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  and  her  famUy  cannot 
get  meat  in  the  supermarkets  while  all 
over  Europe  and  Asia  New  York  strip 
steaks  are  there  for  the  asking. 

In  recent  weeks  the  President  has  crit- 
icized the  Congress  for  what  he  calls  a 
lack  of  cooperation  with  his  program  to 
control  Inflation.  Yet,  it  was  this  Con- 


gress which  gave  to  the  President  full 
authority  for  wage-price  controls  and 
other  economic  stabilization  measures  to 
combat  inflation.  And,  it  is  this  Congress 
which  is  giving  to  the  President,  through 
this  legislation,  the  new  authority  which 
he  asked  for  to  Impose  a  system  of  ex- 
port controls  to  help  achieve  the  goals 
of  his  anti-inflation  program.  It  is  up  to 
the  President  to  use  his  authority  and, 
in  turn,  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress 
by  using  the  tools  which  we  have  given 
him  to  get  our  economy  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Chsdnnan,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  its  work  on  this  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  support- 
ing this  measure,  to  show  the  President 
that,  SIS  in  the  past,  we  are  more  than 
willing  to  cooperate  with  him,  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  look  forward  to  his  joining 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  provide  a  better 
life  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  H.R.  8547,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  amendments.  This  biU 
would  broaden  current  Presidential  au- 
thority by  allowing  export  controls  to  be 
imposed  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, even  though  the  foreign  demand 
in  question  is  not  abnormal  and  does  not 
produce  a  serious  inflationary  impact. 
In  my  judgment  the  emphasis  of  this 
bill  is  misplaced  and  Is  likely  to  produce 
distortions  more  serious  than  any  it 
proposes  to  remedy. 

I  take  some  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
controls  on  agricultural  commodities 
could  not  be  instituted  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  Butz  has  gone  on  record  as  op- 
posing export  controls  on  farm  products 
in  any  but  tlie  most  urgent  circum- 
stances. At  the  same  time,  the  record  of 
his  Department  in  this  fleld  is  not  suc^ 
as  to  inspire  confidence.  And  the  thrust 
of  the  blU  as  a  whole  Is  to  regularize  ex- 
port controls  at  a  time  when  our  econ- 
omy can  least  afford  to  be  insulated  from 
the  world  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  recent  and 
disastrous  examples  of  mismanagement 
of  agricultural  export  policy.  The  flret 
was  last  year's  mismanaged  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  certainly  was 
abnormal,  caused  associated  dislocation 
in  other  areas  such  as  transportation 
and  Imposed  enormous  costs  on  U.S.  con- 
sumers Guid  taxpayers  without  properly 
benefiting  our  general  farm  economy. 
The  second  was  this  year's  shortsighted 
embargo  on  soybeans  and  other  agri- 
cultural exports,  which  seriously  dis- 
rupted the  confidence  of  major  trading 
partners  in  Japan  and  Europe  in  the 
reliability  of  the  United  States  as  the 
major  supplier  of  this  important  product. 

"There  is  a  need  for  improved  agricul- 
tural information  flow  to  deal  with  ab- 
normal and  severely  Inflationary  exports 
such  as  those  associated  with  the  Soviet 
wheat  deal.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
provided  for  such  a  mechanism  in  the 
newly  enacted  farm  bill,  which  I  sup- 
ported. In  addition  to  encouraging  ex- 
psmded  crop  production  to  meet  in- 
creased demand,  the  bill  establishes  ex- 
port-sales reporting  requirements  to  per- 
mit more  careful  knowledge  smd  moni- 
toring of  such  transactions.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  Information  be  not  only 
accurate  developed  so  that  all  relevant 
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data  and  implications  are  considered, 
but  also  disseminated  rapidly  to  farmers 
and  to  the  pubUc. 

We  must  create  the  conditions  for  ade- 
quate future  agricultural  supplies 
through  methods  less  harmful  than  the 
blunt  instnmient  of  export  embargoes. 
Shortages  in  the  United  States  might  be 
averted  by  the  maintenance  of  reserves 
for  basic  agricultural  commodities.  Such 
a  scheme  could  be  internationalized 
through  multinational  commodity  agree- 
ments with  maximum -minimum  pricing 
provisions  or  through  a  World  Food 
Bank.  The  reporting  requirement  in  the 
new  farm  bill  may  allow  us  to  limit  ab- 
normally large  orders  that  might  create 
shortages  rather  than  restricting  sales 
to  our  regular  customers.  Such  a  pro- 
gram, however,  would  still  have  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  U.S.  Government  hav- 
ing to  play  God  in  determining  which  of 
our  trading  partners  are  to  receive  our 
agricultural  exports  and  of  well-fed 
Americans  denying  food  to  the  poor  na- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  this  administration 
should  be  taking  every  reasonable  step 
to  minimize  the  necessity  for  export  con- 
trols. Export  controls  can  have  severe, 
long-term  consequences.  For  example, 
while  a  temporary  increase  in  supply  of 
agricultural  products  may  lower  some 
food  prices,  export  controls  may  also 
cause  a  decrease  in  farm  production  if 
continued  for  the  long  term.  Limiting  the 
farm  export  market  diminishes  the  in- 
centives for  farmers  to  produce  and,  in 
the  long  nm,  this  type  of  policy  could 
result  in  higher  food  prices  in  the  United 
States. 

More  importantly,  no  aspect  of  the 
administration's  economic  policies  would 
have  a  more  damaging  effect  upon  this 
Nation's  interest  in  expanded  interna- 
tional trade  or  upon  our  political  and 
economic  relations  with  those  nations 
which  depend  upon  us  for  their  own 
food  supply,  than  imilateral  use  of  ex- 
port controls.  Furthermore,  such  an  in- 
ternational trade  policy  often  is  an  invi- 
tation for  similar  retaliatory  action  by 
other  foreign  nations. 

Agricultural  trade  is  one  area  where 
this  country  has  a  strong  competitive 
edge.  Limitations  on  farm  exports  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  our  future 
trade  negotiations,  especially  with  the 
European  Common  Market,  as  well  as 
our  efforts  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit 
with  foreign  coimtries.  Controls  would 
create  doubts  in  the  minds  of  foreign 
buyers  about  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply  for  these 
products. 

We  carmot  deal  with  inflation  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  or  ssrmptomatically. 
Farm  exports  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  this  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments, without  which  we  will  be  unable 
to  import  essential  commodities  in  short 
domestic  supply.  The  strength  of  the 
dollar  lies  in  the  balance.  In  no  sense 
may  export  embargoes  be  regarded  as  a 
preferable  substitute  for  effective  pre- 
ventative measures  which  may  be  taken 
now  to  encourage  increased  crop  produc- 
tion while  continuing  a  strong  interna- 
tional trade  policy. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 


toid  to  support  this  pending  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  amendment  and  I  hope 
that  it  is  overwhelmingly  approved  by 
the  Hoiise  in  the  interest  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  American  consumers  who 
are  experiencing  the  burdens  of  the  worst 
inflationary  period  that  has  occurred  In 
our  modem  history. 

I  have  particularly  noted  that  In  re- 
questing the  new  authority  of  this  leg- 
islation to  Impose  export  controls  the 
President  himself  indicated  that  there 
was  a  direct  relationship  t>etween  rising 
food  prices  tuid  food  exports  from  the 
United  States. 

In  this  coimection  the  President  stated 
that- 
One  of  tbe  major  reasons  for  the  rise  in 
food  prices  at  home  Is  that  there  Is  now  an 
unprecedented  demand  abroad  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  America's  fartos.  In  allocatmg  the 
products  of  America's  farms  between  markets 
abroad  and  those  In  the  United  States,  we 
must  put  the  American  conaumers  first. 

The  President  further  singled  out,  as 
one  of  the  major  areas  requiring  special 
attention  and  action,  food  prices  which 
have  risen  a  staggering  43.2  percent  on 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index  In  the  first  4 
months  of  phase  m. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  accelerating  In- 
creases in  food  and  other  basic  necessi- 
ties are  xmquestionably  visiting  extreme 
economic  hardships  upon  the  people  in 
this  country  who  are  the  least  able  to 
bear  them,  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
low-  and  middle-income  workers  and 
their  families. 

In  my  conviction  inflation  control  is 
the  most  imperatively  important  prob- 
lem that  is  facing  our  Nation  today  and 
any  sound  and  reasonable  attempt  and 
objective  of  relieving  inflationary  bur- 
dens from  the  strained  backs  and  pock- 
etbooks  of  American  housewives  and 
other  consumers  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

Although  the  administration's  interest 
in  protecting  the  average  American  con- 
sumer from  exhorbitant  food  prices  is 
said,  by  some,  to  have  surfaced  a  little 
late,  in  view  of  present  marketplace  con- 
ditions, and  somewhat  like  the  closing 
of  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  has 
r\m  away,  in  view  of  the  administra- 
tion's criticized  grain  deal  with  Russia, 
this  pending  bill,  nevertheless,  represents 
a  promising  step  in  consumer  protection 
and  it  will  give  the  President  a  very 
timely  and  testing  opportunity  to  try  to 
regain  a  lost  measure  of  the  people's 
confidence  through  the  fulfillment  of  his 
direct  promise  to  "put  the  American 
consumers  first." 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this  bill 
designed  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
power  contained  in  this  legislation  and 
to  require,  with  respect  to  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities,  the  weekly  publi- 
cation of  information  on  supply, 
domestic  requirements  and  export  com- 
mitments, that  will  encourage  public 
confidence  and  prevent  any  repetition 
of  international  arrangements  such  as 
the  much  criticized  and  unwholesomely 
secretive  Russian  grain  deal  that  so 
many  authorities  have  seriously  ques- 
tioned as  not  truly  being  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  all  the  evidence 


pertaining  to  this  bill  and  the  particular 
testimony  of  the  President's  personal 
concern  for  the  American  consumer  it 
impressively  appears  that  the  objectives 
of  this  bill  are  In  the  true  public  interest 
and  I,  therefore,  hope  that  it  is  re- 
soundingly accepted  as  a  cooperative 
good  will  effort  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  begin  together  a  new  era  of 
effective  service  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  my  colleagues  have  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  a  provision  to  control 
the  export  of  logs.  Recently  we  have  ex- 
perienced great  hardships  in  several 
national  Industries  tis  a  result  of  the 
completely  unrestricted  export  of  essen- 
tial raw  materials.  The  poultry  and  live- 
stock raising  industries  come  to  mind  at 
once  as  examples  of  how  the  present  ad- 
ministration permitted  the  unrestricted 
export  of  feed  until  very  material  damage 
was  done. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  gave 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
not  only  the  authority  to  act  in  cases  of 
this  type,  but  the  responsibility  to  act 
promptly  as  well.  I  would  like  to  state 
my  disappointment  in  the  apparent  total 
inability  of  the  administration  to  fore- 
see the  obvious  results  that  will  occur 
when  they  permit  the  unrestricted  ex- 
port of  an  essential  raw  material  that  is 
already  in  short  supply. 

An  excellent  example  of  just  such  a 
raw  material  is  scrap  iron  and  steel.  The 
greatest  amount  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel 
that  has  ever  been  collected  in  this  Na- 
tion in  any  one  of  the  last  20  years 
has  been  approximately  46  million  tons. 
In  each  of  the  3  years  when  the  total 
demand  for  our  scrap;  that  is,  the  do- 
mestic demand  plus  the  export  demand, 
exceeded  45  million  tons,  the  price  of 
scrap  soared.  Now,  most  people  would 
recognize  that  such  a  sharp  and  sudden 
price  increase  for  a  basic  raw  material 
would  indicate  the  presence  of  a  short- 
age. 

When  this  happened  in  1969  and  in 
1970,  however,  the  present  administra- 
tion refused  to  use  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  and  allowed  the  domestic 
f  oimdry  industry  and  a  large  segment  of 
our  steel  industry  to  absorb  huge  addi- 
tional costs  that  they  could  not  recover 
in  the  market.  In  1972  smother  world 
steel  shortage  started,  causing  the  raw 
material  scrap  to  again  make  a  sharp 
jump  in  price  by  yearend.  This  situation 
has  continued  to  deteriorate  in  1973  to  a 
point  where  the  steel  and  foundary  in- 
dustry representatives  have  urged  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  impose  a  total 
embargo  at  once.  The  response  from  the 
Secretary  would  be  humorous  if  it  were 
not  so  tragic.  On  July  2,  1973.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  stated — and  I  quote — 

Expected  domestic  purchases  of  scrap  and 
expected  exports  are  projected  to  total  64.4 
million  tons  In  calendar  year  1973,  18  per 
cent  above  the  previous  high  year. 

The  Secretary  knows  that  the  total  for 
the  previous  high  year  was  achieved  only 
by  drastic  price  increases.  Obviously,  the 
supply-demand  relationship  was  then 
imder  severe  strain  and  the  possibility  of 
extracting  an  additional  18  percent  this 
year  is  beyond  comprehension.   Under 
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such  circumstances,  strong  and  immedi- 
ate action  is  mandatory  and  what  did  the 
Secretary  do?  Did  he  restrict  scrap  ex- 
ports? Contrary  to  public  opinion,  he 
imposed  no  effective  restrictions  whatso- 
ever. He  simply  asked  the  exporters  to 
get  a  license  before  exporting  and  stop- 
ped the  exporters  from  accepting  addi- 
tional orders  for  this  year. 

This  latter  restriction  was  in  many  re- 
spects meaningless  as  1973  exports  and 
export  orders  for  the  first  6  months  were 
for  a  tonnage  67  percent  above  the  total 
tonnage  exported  during  aJl  of  1972. 

When  the  present  administration  fedls 
to  take  timely  and  positive  action  in  situ- 
ations such  as  exist  in  this  commodity  at 
present,  they  are  gambling  with  the  jobs 
of  people  in  my  area  and  at  extremely 
poor  odds.  I  am  sorry  that  those  in  the 
administration  fail  to  recognize  this.  I 
am  sorry  that  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  ignore  the  intent  of  Congress 
In  the  Export  Administration  Act.  In 
view  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  applaud  ova 
committee's  action  in  regard  to  logs  cmd 
commend  their  immediate  attention  to  a 
strong  export  trigger  mechanism  to  con- 
trol the  unwarranted  export  of  scrap  iron 
and  steel. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  8647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4(e)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  IMB  (50  U.S.C.  App.  3403(e))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  United  States 
Government  departments  and  agencies  and 
any  appropriate  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee established  under  section  6(c)(2),  shall 
undertake  an  Investigation  to  determine 
which  materials  or  commodities  shall  be 
subject  to  export  controls  because  of  the 
present  or  prospective  domestic  mOatlonary 
Impact  or  short  supply  of  such  material  or 
commodity  in  the  absence  of  any  such  ex- 
port contrtrt.  The  Secretary  shall  develc^ 
forecast  Indices  of  the  domestic  demand  for 
such  materials  and  commodities  to  help  as- 
sure their  availability  or  a  priority  basis  to 
domestic  iisers  at  stable  prices. 

"(2)  To  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3 
with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity, 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  exercised  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

"(3)  (A)  On  Tuesday  of  each  week,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter with  respect  to  each  group  of  agrlcul- 
tvual  conunodltles  listed  In  subparagn4>h 
(B)  and  each  category  within  each  such 
group  the  following  Information: 

"(1)  estimated  domestic  supply  (Including 
any  reserve  and  carryover)  of  such  com- 
modity as  of  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  information  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register, 

"(11)  the  estimated  domestic  requirements 
for  such  C(Knmodlty  by  crop  year. 

"(Hi)  the  estimated  domestic  use  of  such 
commodity  by  crop  year  as  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  publication  of  this  in- 
formation In  the  Federal  Register,  and 


"(iv)  the  exports  and  conunltments  of 
such  commodity  by  crop  year  as  of  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  this  In- 
formation In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(B)  The  following  Is  the  listing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A) : 

"Group  I — Wheat 

"Wheat — Hard  red  winter. 

"Wheat — Soft  red  winter. 

"Wheat — Hard  red  spring. 

"Wheat — White. 

"Wheat — ^Durum. 

"Group  n — Rice 

"Rice  In  the  husk,  unmUIed. 

"Rice,  husked,  long  grain. 

"Rice,  husked,  medium  grain. 

"Rice,  busked,  short  grain. 

"Rice,  husked,  mixed. 

"Rice,  parboiled,  medium  grain. 

"Rice,  parboiled,  long  grain. 

"Rice,  parboiled,  short  grain. 

"Rice,  parboiled,  mixed  gram. 

"Rice,  milled,  contalnmg  75  percent  or 
more  broken  kernels. 

"Rice,  milled,  long  gnin,  containing  less 
than  76  percent  broken  kernels. 

"Rice,  milled,  medium  gram,  containing 
less  than  75  percent  broken  kernels. 

"Rice,  mlUed,  short  grain,  containing  less 
than  76  percent  broken  kernels. 

"Rice,    milled,    mixed    grain,    containing 
less  than  76  percent  broken  kernels. 
"Group  ni — Barley 

"Barley,  unmUled. 

"Group  IV — Com 

"Corn,  except  seed,  unmllled. 
"Group  V — ^Rye 

"Rye,  unmUled. 

"Group  VI — Oats 

"Oats,  unmllled. 

"Group  VII — Grain  sorghums 

"Grain  sorghums,  unmllled. 

"Group  Vin — Soybeans  and  soybean 
proiducts 

"Soybean  oil-cake  and  meal. 

"Soybeans. 

"Group  IX — Cottonseeds  and  cottonseed 
products 

"Cottonseed  oU-cake  and  meal. 

"Cottonseed." 

(b)  (1)  Section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
mg  out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or". 

(2)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
to  reduce  the  serloiis  Inflationary  Impact  of 
abnormal  foreign  demand"  immediately  after 
"scarce  materials". 

(c)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  (50  use.  App.  2404(c))  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  pcu-agraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (6), 
and — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph   (1)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Upon  written  request  by  representa- 
tives of  a  substantial  segment  of  any  indus- 
try which  processes  materials  or  commodities 
which  are  subject  to  export  controls  or  are 
being  considered  for  such  controls  because 
of  the  present  or  prospective  domestic  Infla- 
tionary Impact  or  short  supply  of  such  ma- 
terials or  commodities  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  export  controls,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  appoint  a  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee for  any  grouping  of  such  materials 
or  commodities  to  evaluate  technical  mat- 
ters, licensing  procedures,  worldwide  avall- 
abUlty,  and  actual  iise  of  domestic  produc- 
tion faculties  and  technology.  Each  such 
committee  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
United  States  Industry  and  government.  No 
person  serving  on  any  such  conunlttee  who 
is  representative  of  mdiistry  shall  serve  on 
such  committee  for  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive years.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shaU 
prevent   the   Secretary  from  consulting,  at 


any  time,  with  any  person  representing  in- 
dustry or  the  general  public  regardless  of 
whether  such  person  is  a  member  of  a  tech- 
nical advisory  conmilttee.  Members  of  the 
public  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity, pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  present  evi- 
dence to  such  committees."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  as  redesig- 
nated by  this  subsection,  by  striking  out 
"such  committee"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "committee  established  tinder  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (5)  thereof,  as  redesig- 
nated by  this  subsection,  by  strlkmg  out 
"such  committee"  the  first  time  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
mittee established  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)". 

SBC.  2.  The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
10.  11,  12,  13,  and  14  as  sections  11,  12,  13, 
14,  and  15,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  section  9  the  foUowmg  new 
section : 

"LUMBER    AND    LOGS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  For  each  of  the  calendar  years 
1973  and  1974— 

"(1)  not  more  than  two  blUlon  five  hun- 
dred mUUon  board  feet  (Scrlbner  scale)  of 
softwood  logs  may  be  sold  for  export  from 
the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  not  more  than  one  billion  board  feet 
(lumber  scale)  of  softwood  lumber  may  be 
sold  for  export  from  the  United  States; 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
certify,  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  that  there  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  from  national  forests  not  less 
than  eleven  bmion  eight  biuidred  mUllon 
board  feet  (local  log  scale)  of  softwood 
timber   during   each  such    calendar   year. 

"(b)  No  unprocessed  timber  may  be  sold 
for  export  from  the  Umted  States  from  Fed- 
eral lands  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian.  Such  limitation  on  exports  sbaU 
stay  in  effect  untU  the  President  determines 
that  there  Is  available  for  domestic  use  an 
adequate  supply  of  softwood  logs  and  lumber 
at  reasonable  price  levels.  Upon  making  such 
determination,  the  President  may  remove 
such  limitation  on  a  partial  basis,  up  to  an 
annual  maximum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
mlUlon  board  feet  in  the  aggregate. 

"(c)  After  public  hearing  and  finding  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary  of  the  department 
administering  Federal  lands  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  that  si>eclfic 
quantities  and  q>ecles  of  unprocessed  timber 
are  surplvis  to  the  needs  of  domestic  users 
and  processors,  such  quantities  and  species 
may  be  designated  by  the  said  Secretary  as 
avaUable  for  export  from  the  United  States 
in  addition  to  that  quantity  permitted  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretaries  of  the  departments 
administering  lands  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  including  the  prevention  of  sub- 
stitution of  timber  restricted  from  export  by 
this  section  for  exported  non-Federal  timber. 

"(e)  In  Issuing  rules  and  regulations  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
appropriate  Secretaries  may  include  therein 
provisions  authorizing  the  said  Secretaries, 
In  their  discretion,  to  exclude  from  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  this  section  sales 
having  an  appraised  value  of  less  than 
«2,000." 

Mr.  ASHLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  record  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line 
13,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  Im- 
mediately after  line  13,  Insert  the  following: 

(3)  (A)  On  Tuesday  of  each  week,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
with  respect  to  each  group  of  agricultural 
commodities  listed  In  subparagraph  (B)  and 
each  category  within  each  such  group  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

"(1)  estimated  domestic  supply  (Including 
any  reserve  and  carryover)  of  such  commod- 
ity as  of  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  Information  in  the  Federal 
Beglster, 

"(11)  the  estimated  domestic  requirements 
for  such  commodity  by  crop  year, 

"(ill)  the  estimated  domestic  use  of  such 
commodity  by  crop  year  as  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  publication  of  this  In- 
formation In  the  Federal  Register,  and 

"(Iv)  the  exports  and  commitments  of 
such  commodity  by  crop  year  as  of  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
Information  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(B)  The  foUowlng  is  the  listing  of  agrl- 
ciiltural  commodities  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A) : 

"GROUP  I — WHEAT 

"Wheat — Hard  red  winter. 
"Wheat— Soft  red  winter. 
"Wheat — Hard  red  spring. 
"Wheat — White. 
"Wheat — Durum. 

"caoDP  n — EiCE 

"Rice  in  the  husk,  unmllled. 

"Rice,  husked,  long  grain. 

"Rice,  busked,  medium  grain. 

"Rloe,  husked,  short  grain. 

"Rice,  husked,  mixed. 

"Rice,  parboiled,  long  grain. 

"Rice,  parboiled,  medium  grain. 

"Rice,  parboiled,  short  grain. 

"Bice,  parboiled,  mixed  grain. 

"Rice,  milled,  containing  76  percent  or 
more  broken  kernels. 

"Rice,  milled,  long  grain,  containing  less 
than  7S  percent  broken  kernels. 

"Rice,  milled,  medium  grain,  containing 
less  than  75  percent  broken  kernels. 

"Rice,  milled,  short  grain,  containing  less 
than  75  percent  broken  kernels. 

"Rice,  milled,  mixed  grain,  containing  less 
than  75  percent  broken  kernels. 
"oaoxTP  in — BARizT 

"Barley,  unmUled. 

"GROUP  IV— CORW 

"Com.  except  seed,  unmllled. 

"GROUP   V RYE 

"Rye,  unmllled. 

"GROUP  VI — OATS 

"Oats,  unmllled. 

"CROUP  Vn— GRAIN  80RGBUMS 

"Orain  sorghums,  unmllled. 

"GROUP  Vin SOYBEANS  AND  SOYBEAN 

PRODUCTS 

"Soybean  oil-cake  and  meal. 
"Soybeans. 

"croup  IX— COTTONSEEDS  AND  COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS 

"Cottonseed  oil-cake  and  meal. 
"Cottonseed." 

(b)  (1)  Section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act   of   1969   is  amended  by 


striking  out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or". 

(2)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  im- 
pact of  abnormal  foreign  demand"  Immedi- 
ately after  "scarce  materials". 

AMENDIKENT  OITERED  BY  MR.  COTTER  AS  A  SUB- 
STWITE   POR  TBX  COMMrrTXZ  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cotter  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted,  Insert: 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  public 
on  a  weekly  basis  the  anticipated  future  ex- 
ports of  each  group  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  which  exporters  are  required  to 
report.  Such  data  shall  be  made  public  with- 
in 24  hours  after  the  Secretaiy  bas  com- 
piled and  aggregated  the  data  from  infor- 
mation submitted  to  him  by  such  exporters, 
but  no  later  than  seven  calendar  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  information  is  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  him. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
furnish  the  following  Information  for  each 
such  group  of  agricultural  commodities  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  on  a  weekly 
basis  to  the  Secretary  who  shall  make  such 
information  public  at  the  same  time  as,  and 
together  with,  the  data  required  to  be  made 
public  by  htm  under  subparagraph   (A) : 

"(1)  estimated  domestic  supply  (Including 
any  reserve  and  carryover) , 

"(11)  the  estimated  domestic  requirement 
by  crop  year,  and 

"(ill)  the  estimated  domestic  use  to  date 
by  crop  year." 

(b)  (1)  Section  3(3)  (A)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or". 

(2)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  Impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand"  Immediately 
after  "scarce  materials". 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  result  of  some  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  by  the  Department  of  Agcri- 
culture  on  the  reporting  requirements 
contained  in  the  bill.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Departments  it  was  a  cumbersome 
and  unwieldly  arrangement,  simply  that 
this  material  had  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  However,  after  consul- 
tation with  both  of  the  departments  and 
with  minority  Members  and  majority 
Members  I  believe  that  we  have  reached 
an  agreement  whereby  all  who  are  con- 
cerned are  pleased  that  this  information 
would  only  have  to  be  published  in 
the  form  of  a  news  release,  and  not  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  no  controversy  over  this 
amendment.  I  worked  closely  with  both 
the  administration  and  with  interested 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
committee.  My  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  public  reporting  of  export  sup- 
ply and  demand  data  relative  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  are  now  sub- 
ject to  monitoring  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  This  is  similar  to  what  is 
required  by  the  present  language  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  HJl.  8547  which  language,  by 
the  way.  I  offered  in  markup.  But  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  today 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  more  flexi- 
bility in  reporting  Uie  data  to  overcome 
technical  problnns  which  the  existing 


committee  language  creates.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  diminish  the  requirements 
of  section  812  of  the  new  agriculture  bill. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  does  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  pub- 
lic on  a  weekly  bas'"  and  in  aggregated 
figures  anticipated  /uture  exports  of 
those  agricultural  commodities  for  which 
exporters  are  required  to  report.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  it  requires  aggre- 
gated data  to  avoid  disclosure  of  private 
business  information.  It  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  avail- 
able up-to-date  supply  and  dc«nestic 
requirements  and  use  of  figures  on  those 
same  commodities.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  then  make  these  figures 
public  at  the  same  time  and  together 
with  tlie  aggregated  export  figures. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  this  amend- 
ment. The  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  on  the  Soviet  grain  deal  stresses 
the  need  to  upgrade  agricultural  com- 
<«  modity  supply  and  demand  data  gather- 
ing, analysis,  and  dissemination.  Now 
that  the  administration  has  moved  to 
improve  intelligence  on  the  demand  side 
of  the  equation  by  mandating  weeldy 
reports  from  exporters,  I  believe  that  it 
is  important  to  provide  a  mechanism  for^ 
the  prompt  dissemination  and  analysis 
of  tliat  data.  My  amendment  does  just 
that.  It  will  provide  the  public  and  the 
Congress  with  up-to-date  and  under- 
standable supply  and  demand  data.  This, 
in  turn,  will  provide  the  public  and  the 
Congress  with  the  ability  to  monitor 
Government  decisionmaking — or  nonde- 
cisionmaking — on  export  controls,  thus 
making  a  repetition  of  the  distortions 
caused  by  the  Soviet  grain  deal  less  likely. 

Having  given  you  a  brief  outline  of 
what  my  amendment  does,  and  why  I 
think  it  is  needed  legislation,  let  me 
briefly  explain  the  technical  changes  be- 
tween section  3  as  it  appears  in  the 
committee  bill.  H.R.  8547,  and  section  3 
as  it  would  read  if  this  amendment 
passes. 

Old  section  3  required  publication  of 
this  data  in  the  Tuesday  Federal  Regis- 
ter following  the  Monday  on  which  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  supposed 
to  receive  reports  from  exporters.  To  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  time  to  com- 
pile and  aggregate  export  figures  the 
new  amendment  requires  the  Secretary 
to  make  such  aggregated  information 
public  no  later  than  7  calendar  days 
after  the  day  set  for  receipt  of  the  base 
export  information  from  exporters.  And 
instead  of  using  the  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive Federal  Register  publication 
route,  new  section  3  just  requires  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  information  pub- 
lic by  way  of  a  press  release.  New  section 
3  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
information  public  within  24  hours  after 
compiling  and  aggregating  the  export  in- 
formation. Let  us  get  it  out  quickly  to 
cut  down  chances  for  market  distortions 
based  on  rumor  or  insider  information. 

Old  section  3  contained  a  list  of  com- 
modities for  which  such  information  is 
to  be  gathered  and  released.  New  section 
3  is  more  fiexible,  requiring  public  dis- 
closure of  export  and  related  data  on 
those  agricultural  commodities  which  in 
any  given  week  are  the  subject  of  export 
monitoring  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  when  Z  offered  this 
gmoidment  in  committee,  it  was  only  a 
few  days  after  the  President  had  an- 
nounced Phase  mH  and  transferred  the 
essentially  voluntary  XJB.  Department  of 
Agriculture  export  reporting  program  to 
the  Commerce  Department  where  it  be- 
came a  mandatory  program.  I,  as  most  of 
my  colleagues,  have  been  working  diU- 
gently  on  the  problem  of  ever-increasing 
food  prices,  but  it  became  clear  to  me  as 
early  as  last  August  1972,  that  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  UJS. 
Commerce  Department  were  not  col- 
lecting adequate  data  on  U.S.  food  ex- 
ports. These  food  exports  contribute 
directly  to  higher  food  prices. 

Since  tJiat  time,  I  have  been  urging  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  collect  ex- 
port data  so  that  they  could  make  early 
decisicms  over  when  to  stop  overseas 
shipments  in  order  to  avoid  iiigher  U.S. 
food  prices.  My  suggestions  were  met 
with  Inaction,  and,  I  might  add.  not  a 
little  hostility.  At  that  time,  the  Nixon 
administration,  as  exemplified  in  the 
statements  of  Secretary  Shultz  and  Sec- 
retary Butz  was  looking  toward  U.S.  agri- 
cultral  exports  to  save  our  floimdering 
dollar  overseas  and  correct  our  balance 
of  payments.  Only  after  the  most  drama- 
tic food  price  increases  in  over  20  years 
did  the  President  finally  call  a  halt  to 
massive  exports  of  n.S.  food  commodities 
by  his  actions  on  June  13. 

I  tried  unsuccessfully  from  the  time 
following  the  President's  statement  to 
the  markup  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  to  find  out  the  plans  and  procedures 
that  the  Commerce  Department  was 
going  to  use  to  make  public  this  exporj, 
information.  I  had  no  success  and  felt 
that  the  importance  of  this  data  must  be 
made  public,  and  offered  an  tmiendment 
which  I  drafted  the  night  before  the 
markup  of  the  bill.  In  offering  my  amend- 
ment, I  indicated  that  I  would  be  willing 
to  work  out  any  teclinical  problems  that 
my  original  amendment  offered,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  there  was  a 
legal  obligation  that  this  data  be  made 
public  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  pos- 
sible and  in  the  mo6t  Intelligible  form 
possible. 

I  was  happy  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  finally  agreed  that  this  in- 
formation should  be  made  public  and 
there  should  be  legal  requirements  for 
immediate  publication. 

In  offering  this  clarifying  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  doing  it  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment will  act  to  report  this  informa- 
ton  even  sooner  than  the  7  calendeir 
day  requirement.  Second,  I  was  assured 
that  the  data  in  this  report  would  be 
uniform,  that  is  that  all  figures  would  be 
in  the  same  imit  of  measurement  whether 
it  be  bushels,  Ixdes.  tons,  et  cetera. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  thank  the 
help  extended  to  me  by  the  distingiushed 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Ashley,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  WiDNALL.  for  their  help  and  assist- 
ance and  the  other  interested  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  the  minority  is  concerned,  we  are 


familiar  with  the  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  it  is  acceptable 

to  our  side^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COTTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut as  to  whether  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  said  that  they  can  comply 
with  the  weekly  reporting  requirement? 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  get  clearance 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
do  have  a  letter  in  my  possession  in 
which  the  De[>artment  of  Commerce 
states  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  at  all. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  re- 
call, under  the  recently  passed  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1973  there  is  a  reporting 
requirement.  This  is  not  more  stringent 
than  that,  and  I  believe  they  can  comply. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  for  a  more 
stringent  requirement  than  Is  in  that 
bill  on  recording  sales  overseas.  We  could 
have  one,  I  think,  on  a  shorter  than 
weekly  basis,  but  I  am  talking  alx>ut  the 
part  of  this  amendment  which  refers  to 
weeldy  reports  on  estimated  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  I  just  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  have  that.  I  think 
it  would  seriously  violate  the  integrity  of 
our  reporting  system.  They  have  enou^ 
trouble  getting  it  on  a  2-month  basis 
now.  They  had  a  schedule  back  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  finally  devised  a  sys- 
tem whereby  it  was  organized  by  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Each  section  ha^ 
its  own  reporting  system  and  then  they 
come  in  the  Department;  they  are  then 
Closeted  in  a  room  over  there;  nobody 
leaves  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
At  that  time  they  combine  all  of  these 
statistics  that  vitally  affect  the  market 
prices. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that 
«!  a  weekly  basis. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  told  the  gentleman  they 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  COTTER.  They  have  not  told  me 
they  can.  They  have  been  aware  of  this 
amendment  for  several  weeks.  My  staff 
has  been  in  touch  with  them  during  the 
past  2  or  3  days  in  an  attempt  to  get 
some  type  of  response  from  them.  We 
have  been  unable  to  do  so.  We  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  I  am  sure  that  between  them 
they  have  discussed  this,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  satisfied  that  It 
presents  no  hardship. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  not  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Department  of  Agriculture  smd 
the  reporting  system.  Will  it  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  reporting  system? 

Mr.  COITER.  That  I  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  worked  very  hard  and 
diligently  with  the  administration  in  an 
effort  to  improve  smd  make  more  satis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture   the   amendment 


which  was  adopted  by  the  committee.  I 
think  that  he  has  done  a  fine  service  and 
a  good  job,  and  I  am  pleased  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr,  Cot- 
ter) for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  final  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  14, 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(c)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AKKNOICKNT    OFFESED    BT    MS.    HEIKZ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Beimz:  Page 
8,  Immediately  after  line  16,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  3.  The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  Immediately  before  section 
1  the  following : 

"TnTiE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS": 

(2)  redesignating  sections  1  through  16, 
and  all  cross  references  thereto,  as  sections 
101  through  116,  respectively:  and 

(3)  striking  out  "this  Act"  wherever  it 
appears  m  sections  101  through  114  (aa  re- 
designated by  paragraidi  (3) )  and  Inserting 
"this  title"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  Ebcport  Administration  Act  of 
1969  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  title : 

"TITLE  n— SCRAP  IRON  AND  BTEKL 
EXPORT  CONTROI£ 

"Sec.  201.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1973'. 

"Sec.  202.  On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  scrap  iron  and  steel  shaU  not 
be  exported  from  the  United  States  except 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"Sex;.  203.  When  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'scrap'  means  all  grades  of 
scrap  iron  and  steel  which  can  be  used  for 
the  manufactiire  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

"(b)  The  term  'domestic  consumer'  means 
any  individual,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity  which  purchases  scrap  to 
use  in  the  United  States  as  a  raw  material 
for  the  production  of  iron  and /or  steel  prod- 
ucts in  his  own  manufacturing  facilitiee. 

"(c)  The  term  'receipts'  means  the  total 
volume  of  scrap  received  by  domestic  con- 
sumers during  a  specific  period,  less  any  sale, 
shipment,  or  other  disposal  of  scrap  other 
than  that  consumed  during  normal  produc- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  term  'exporter'  shall  be  the. li- 
censee named  in  the  validated  export  license 
or  the  person,  shipper,  owner,  consignor,  or 
his  properly  authorized  agent,  entitled  to 
make  the  exportation  of  iron  and  steel  scrap 
under  applicable  general  license  in  conform- 
ity with  export  control  regulations,  and  who 
signs  the  applicable  shipper's  export  declara- 
tion forms. 

•'(e)  The  term  'exports'  means  the  total 
volume  of  exports  for  a  specific  period  under 
Department  of  Commerce  regulations,  li- 
censed by  the  Office  of  Export  Control,  or 
compiled  under  United  States  export  statis- 
tics, whichever  is  graater. 
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"(t)  The  term 'Secretary' means  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

"(g)  The  term  'shortage  of  scrap'  means  a 
volume  of  receipts  plus  exports  of  eleven 
xnUllon  net  tons  or  more  of  scrap  during  a 
period  of  three  consecutive  months;  and  the 
term  'critical  shortage  of  scrap'  means  a 
volume  of  recelpyts  plus  exports  of  eleven  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  net  tons  of  scrap 
during  a  period  of  three  consecutive  months. 

"(h)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  and  all  territories, 
dependencies,  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"See.  204.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  In- 
structed and  authorized  to  Issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  206.  Pboczditre. — (a)  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  closing  of  each  calendar  year 
quarter,  and  In  all  events  by  forty-Qve  days 
following  the  close  of  such  quarter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  If  no  shortage,  a  short- 
age, or  a  critical  shortage  occurred  In  the 
quarter  and  he  shall  make  this  determina- 
tion a  matter  of  public  record. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  that  neither  a 
shortage  nor  a  critical  shortage  occxirred, 
no  export  restrictions  will  be  Imposed  un- 
less restrictions  are  still  In  effect  from  an 
earlier  curtailment. 

''(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a) ,  that  a  critical 
shortage  occurred,  he  will  take  such  action 
as  Is  necessary  to  limit  scrap  exports  for  six 
months  so  that  total  exports  for  the  six- 
month  period  wUl  not  exceed  one-quarter 
of  the  preceding  five-year  annual  export 
average.  This  export  restriction  Is  to  start 
no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third 
month  following  the  quarter  In  which  the 
critical  shortage  occurred. 

"(d)  When  export  restrictions  are  ln4)08ed 
under  subsection  (c)  they  may  be  renxoved 
at  the  end  of  the  «ix-month  period  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  no  shortage  ex- 
isted In  the  calendar  quarter  that  occurred 
during  the  six-month  period.  If,  however,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  shortage  did 
exist  In  the  calendar  quarter  that  occurred 
during  this  six-month  period  of  export  re- 
strictions the  same  level  of  export  restric- 
tions will  remain  in  effect  for  additional 
three-month  periods  until  the  Secretary  de- 
termines In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
that  a  shortage  no  longer  exists. 

"(e)  When  export  restrictions  have  been 
Imposed  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) 
and  for  the  duration  of  the  period  that  these 
restrictions  are  in  effect  the  Secretary  will 
determine  and  make  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord whether  a  critical  shortage  occurred  In 
each  successive  three-month  period.  The 
determination  will  be  made  each  month  by 
totaling  the  exports  and  receipts  of  the  three 
most  recent  months.  The  first  such  deter- 
mination will  be  made  not  later  than  four 
and  one-half  months  after  the  imposition  of 
export  restrictiona.  and  a  new  determination 
will  be  made  within  successive  thirty-day 
periods  for  each  month  thereafter.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  critical  shortage 
exists  during  and  in  spite  of  the  export  re- 
strictions of  subsection  (c)  he  will  take  such 
action  as  is  required  to  st<^  all  exports 
Within  two  months  from  the  closing  of  the 
three-month  period  In  which  the  critical 
shortage  occurred. 

"(f)  In  the  event  that  a  total  embargo  is 
Imposed  in  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  it 
will  remain  in  effect  for  a  minimum  of  three 
months  and  for  additional  one-month  pe- 
riods until  the  Secretary  determines  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (e)  that  a  critical 
shortage  no  longer  exists. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  spe- 
cial exemptions  from  export  controls  Im- 
posed under  this  UUe  with  respect  to  regions 


of  the  United  States  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  supply  of  scrap  is  substantially 
in  excess  of  demand. 

"Sec.  206.  Nothing  in  title  n  shall  prevent 
the  Secretary  from  restricting  the  export  of 
scrap  sooner  or  to  a  greater  extent  than  pro- 
vided for  in  title  II. 

"Sec.  207.  Any  domestic  consumer  or  ex- 
porter who  knowingly  and  willfully  flies  a 
false  report  or  exports  any  scrap  in  violation 
of  title  n  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each  violation." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  out- 
set I  would  like  to  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues for  subjecting  them  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment,  which  Is  quite 
lengthy.  I  would  not  have  done  so  had  we 
brought  this  bill  up  tomorrow,  as  was 
originally  scheduled.  Tills  is  so  because  I 
had  intended  to  write  my  colleagues  and 
publish  relevant  and  important  informa- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  before  us, 
HJl.  8547.  is  an  amendment  that  I  think 
will  help  us  In  a  particular  problem, 
namely,  that  of  bringing  scrap  steel 
prices — ferrous  scrap  prices,  if  you  will — 
within  reasonable  levels. 

Why  do  we  need  to  do  this?  The  Mem- 
bers. I  am  quite  sure,  are  aware  that  the 
Commerce  Department,  dating  back  to 
July  2,  Imposed  some  export  controls  on 
ferrous  scrap.  Are  not  these  controls  suf- 
ficient? The  answer  is  "no."  suid  for 
several  reasons. 

First  of  all.  the  action  of  the  Com- 
merce E>epartment  was  long  in  coming, 
and  when  it  came  I  think  it  was  an  over- 
reaction  in  some  areas  and  Inadequate  in 
other  respects. 

Back  in  February  of  this  year,  I  origin- 
ally asked  Secretary  Dent  to  take  action 
to  license  scrap  steel  exports.  It  took  Just 
exactly  5  mwiths  to  get  this  accomp- 
lished, and  during  this  period,  scrap 
prices  rose  nearly  40  percent,  a  disastrous 
and  astonishing  increase.  Having  finally 
taken  belated  action,  it  has  turned  out 
that  the  Commerce  Department  regula- 
tions themselves  are  inadequate  and  In- 
equitable. For  example,  there  are  areas  of 
this  country  which  are  being  unfairly  Ef- 
fected by  the  reporting  and  quota  system 
that  has  been  imposed  by  the  Commerce 
Department. 

The  Northeast  and  California  are  tra- 
ditionally scrap  surplus  areas.  Yet,  the 
Department's  regulations  prevent  these 
areas  from  supplying  legitimate  export 
markets  with  their  scrap,  scrap  which 
unfortunately  cannot  be  sold  in  our  other 
domestic  market  because  of  prohibitively 
high  domestic  freight  rates. 

The  next  fact  is  that  the  controls  that 
now  exist  have  not  worked  in  terms  of 
keeping  the  price  of  scrap  under  control. 
Since  February  of  this  year,  the  price  of 
scrap  has  gone  from  about  $38  a  ton  for 
No.  1  heavy  melting  scrap  to  $54.66  a 
ton  as  of  the  beginning  of  last  week. 
That  was  on  Monday  of  last  week,  the  last 
week  of  August — a  week  under  phase 
rV's  economic  controls. 

Unbelievably,  by  the  end  of  last  week, 
the  price  of  ferrous  scrap.  No.  1  heavy 
melting  grade,  was  up  $2.18  to  $56.84.  A 
4-percent  increase  In  1  week  under  phase 
rv,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  tough  phase 
IV.  is  a  tremendous  increase.  Yet  the 
Department's  "controls"  are  supposed  to 
be  working.  They  obviously  are  not.  And. 


if  that  4-percent  increase  per  week  ex- 
tends to  the  entire  month  of  Septem- 
ber, we  will  have  an  additional  18-percent 
Increase  in  the  price  of  scrap  this  month. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  In  this  Chamber 
can  say  that  these  existing  policies  are 
working,  and  that  is  why  I  am  proposing 
a  congressional  alternative  in  my  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8547. 

Now,  what  does  my  amendment  do?  It 
provides  for  an  automatic  trigger  mech- 
anism based  upon  the  total  scrap  pur- 
chased by  domestic  users  plus  exports. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  required,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
quarter,  but  no  later  than  45  days  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  such  quarter,  to  de- 
termine whether  a  shortage  of  scrap  ex- 
ists. If  a  critical  shortage  exists,  defined 
as  a  voliune  of  exports  plus  domestic 
purchased  scrap  of  11.5  million  tons  for 
that  quarter.'the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  limit  scrap  exports  for  6  months 
so  that  total  exports  for  the  6-month  pe- 
riod would  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  the 
preceding  5-year  axmual  export  average. 
This  restriction  would  start  no  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  third  month  fol- 
lowing the  quarter  in  which  the  "critical 
shortage"  occurred. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  this 
amendment.  I  think,  unique,  is  that  It 
provides  to  the  Secretary  some  necessary 
discretion  with  respect  to  geographic 
areas,  such  as  the  California  and  west 
coast  area,  and  such  as  the  Northeast, 
which  are  both  scrap  surplus  areas. 
Under  my  amendment  the  Secretary 
would  be  permitted  to  designate  such 
areas  as  surplus  areas  and  exempt  them 
from  the  controls  otherwise  mandated 
In  the  amendment. 

Traditionally  the  argument  against 
such  measures  as  this  is  that  they  are 
Inflexible  and  one  cannot  live  with  them 
over  time.  This  would  not  be  a  hazard 
in  the  case  of  this  amendment  since  my 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the  ex- 
isting export  control  law.  which  expires 
next  June  30.  Therefore,  the  life  of  this 
amendment  in  effect,  is  a  little  less  than 
1  year.  This  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  live  with  it  and  to  see  how  well  It  per- 
forms. 

I  urge  all  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
give  this  amendment  serious  considera- 
tion. I  would  add,  if  Members  are  con- 
cerned about  the  energy  crisis,  and  they 
deem  it  desirable  to  encourage  the  use  of 
recyclable  materials  because  recyclable 
materials  require  much  less  energy  to 
produce  final  product  than  with  the  orig- 
inal raw  material  itself,  then  there  Is 
additional  reason  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  case  of  scrap  steel,  what  we  are 
talking  about,  of  course,  Is  a  product 
that  is  at  least  95  percent  pure  steel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

fBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Heinz  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case 
of  scrap  steel  we  are  talking  about  a  prod- 
uct that  is  95  percent  pure  steel. 

When  we  talk  about  iron  ore — and  our 
best  iron  ore,  I  would  add.  is  exported— 
we  are  talking  about  a  product  that  is  40 
percent  impurities  and  60  percent  iron. 
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It  requires  enormous  amounts  of  energy 
which,  as  we  all  know.  Is  in  short  supply, 
to  remove  these  impurities.  We  can  en- 
courage the  use  of  scrap  steel  by  keeping 
*»»Pjrtce  reasonable,  and  in  doing  so  we 
act  wteely  to  conserve  energy.  By  con! 
str^g  exports  when  nece^ary  we  can 
e^^  ««P  prices  to  reasonaKveL 
This,  of  course,  is  the  objective  of  7ho 
amendment  I  offer  "J^ciive  or  the 

^^^^t^t  weTr^rv^E^L^  ^- 
P^es  the  small  S)Se?KdeS" 
J^f„  businessmen  in  this  country  t^2i 

causp  ofVi^o*      .    ^  amendment.  Be- 

tS^/  iS.,n*?*''"5^  °'  '^«  steel  indus- 
try, tne  smaU  foundries  and  small  nr« 

d^ers  Of  essential   materials    s^ch  Si 

^!  9?niipnseera^;~ 

ducer  making  steel  from  S?  A^^r^^,! 
eratlons  or  going  out  of  bSie«  T?,^; 
ports  and  for  th^  SS,   t^,^™^  ^''- 

from  SSi '  "''"  •"  *'  «">«'e"om«. 

Where  Cong  -ei  ha?S  oL^J^^  ^^^ 
«e^e  in  .  ,«hous  dilemma  In  i£S 

Mmlnit™S„1>^"  ""'"'"'"«'  »f  the 
Hon  anrt  in*i.    .<       ™  °'  Procrastlna- 

rampant  inflaUon        *^°^  **  *  t^°ie  of 

no?'Se  aStST"^*^  P™**^^'^  can- 
PartVf  ?he  rni^i  ^  f"^  ^^""'e  on  the 
authority  to  Tf^.*?  P''°^de  essential 
chan^?n„  ^^    President    to    meet 

sprea<Sngeffer!^of"°°* -.*'''*   "^^   'he 

sssKS  r^e.-s'mr 

In  1969,  we  gave  Mr.  Nixon— as  an  un- 
wanted provision  of  a  bill  he  felt  he  had 
to    sign — the    broadest    authority    any 
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President  has  ever  had  to  control  inter- 
est rates  and  credit  terms.  Although  we 
were  bitterly  condenmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  for  granting  this  au- 
thority, he  came  back  several  years  later, 
in  1971,  'and  asked  us  to  incorp>orate 
credit  control  provisions  into  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  and  we  did  so. 
But  he  has  never  used  those  powers.  One 
of  these  days,  I  am  sure  the  pressure  of 
events  will  finally  persuade  him  he  must 
use  his  statutory  powers  to  control  in- 
terest rates. 

Similarly,  we  passed  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  over  Presiden- 
tial objections,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
then-expiring  Defense  Production  Act. 
He  attacked  us  bitterly  for  that,  too.  Ex- 
actly 1  year  later  to  the  day— August  15, 
1971 — he  used  that  law  to  freeze  prices, 
wages,  salaries,  and  rents.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  mention  in  his  announcement 
that  the  economic  controls  he  was  in- 
stituting were  enacted  by  Congress  1 
year  earlier  over  his  opposition. 

UXUCTANCE    TO    ACT    ON    EXPOKT    CONTROLS 

The  bill  before  us,  amending  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act,  reflects  a  new 
chapter  of  congressional  initiative  and 
administration  "catchup"  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  serious  economic  problems.  In 
the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade,  we  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly to  Administration  witnesses  that 
unrestricted  exports  of  essential  items  of 
domestic  supply  were  causing  serious  dis- 
locations and  hardships  in  numerous 
American  industries  and  in  the  prices  of 
basic  commodities,  which  translated 
themselves  into  much  higher  prices  for 
consumers  and  for  business.  But  admin- 
istration witnesses  insisted,  first,  that 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  legal  author- 
ity to  take  action,  and  then  contended 
that  the  situation  was  not  as  serious  as 
we  had  described  it. 

Although  we  voted  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  full  committee  to  amend 
the  law  to  clear  up  in  the  langus«e  of  the 
statute  any  misunderstanding  about  the 
extent  of  administration  discretion  In 
moving  to  restrict  excessive  exports  of 
certain  commodities  needed  in  the  dom- 
estic economy,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Tr^e,  Mr. 
Ashley,  and  I  joined  in  supplemental 
views  In  the  committee  report  pointing 
out  that  the  statute  as  it  already  exists 
does  provide  authority— authority  which 

should  have  been  used  long  before  this 

in  regard  to  meeting  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive exports  of  steel  scrap. 

Suddenly,  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  admin- 
istration discovered  that  it  could  indeed 
make  some  moves  under  existing  law  In 
dealing  with  excessive  steel  scrap  ex- 
ports, and  although  It  has  not  taken  very 
drastic  steps  It  has  at  least,  finally, 
reached  the  point  of  requiring  licensing 
of  such  exports  so  that  it  can  know  the 
true  extent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ex- 
ports. As  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  wheat 
deal  and  the  excessive  exports  of  soy- 
bean products  and  feed  grains,  it  appears 
that  the  administration  preferred  to  be 
kept  in  the  dark  as  long  as  possible  as  to 
what  was  really  happening.  It  appar- 
ently takes  a  monumental  crisis  to  effec- 
tuate any  action  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Departments. 


KNfitNO  THE  "COVZKUP"  ON  EXPORT  VOLUICE 

The  "coverup"  has  now  been  ended 
Insofar  as  the  steel  -scrap  exports  are 
concerned.  To  the  extent  that  the  Ash- 
ley-Sullivan supplemental  views  in  the 
committee  report  accompanjing  H.R. 
8547  have  stimulated  the  administration 
finally  to  take  some  action,  the  country 
has  been  well  served.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Ashley  for  his  leadership  on  this  matter 
as  subcommittee  chairman. 

But  throughout  the  long  period  when 
we  were  trying  to  get  the  administration 
to  look  at  the  ferrous  scrap  problem  real- 
istically, its  response  was  that  the  situa- 
tion was  not  bad  enough  to  trigger  the 
use  of  export  controls.  Yet.  the  demand 
for  steel  scrap  had  risen  substantially, 
with  a  resultant  serious  inflationary  im- 
pact, and  exports  were  soaring.  The 
American  steel  and  foundry  industries 
bore  the  brunt  of  this  imbalance  in  sup- 
ply and  price,  and,  of  course,  the  whole 
economy  felt  it. 

This  legislation  now  before  us  will 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  that  export 
controls  can  be  used  not  only  when  there 
are  both  an  excessive  drain  of  a  scarce 
material  and  a  need  to  reduce  the  serious 
inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand  but  also  whenever  either  of  these 
two  considerations  is  present — either  an 
excessive  drain  or  a  need  to  reduce  the 
serious  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand. 

At  the  time  that  we  were  considering 
this  change,  many  of  my  constituents 
were  bringing  to  my  attention  the  grave 
problem  that  was  being  created  by  the 
excessive  exports  of  scrap  iron  and  steel. 
In  my  district  there  are  many  who  are 
employed  in  the  nearby  steel  mills  and  in 
the  ferrous  foundries.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  scrap  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
not  in  the  last  20  years  collected  and  pre- 
pared more  than  46  million  tons  of  scrap 
in  any  1  year,  but  that  at  present  rates 
of  scrap  exports  and  domestic  consump- 
tion, this  year's  total  would  far  exceed 
any  46  million  tons.  They  have  shown  me 
that  in  the  only  3  recent  years  when  scrap 
exports  and  domestic  consumption  total- 
ed more  than  45  million  tons,  the  price  of 
scrap  has  risen  preclpitiously.  This  in- 
dicates clearly  that  a  shortage  situation 
is  close  at  hand  at  the  45  million  ton  an- 
nual level,  for  after  all,  if  the  demand  for 
scrap  was  not  pushing  the  available  sup- 
ply, why  would  the  price  rise  so  quickly? 

BEtATZD  RECOCNmON  OF  AOMINISTRATIOK'S 
POWEXS     TO     ACT 

On  July  2,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce stated  in  regard  to  scrap  Iron  and 
steel: 

...  I  have  determined  that  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  Export  Administration  Act  have 
been  met  for  this  commodity. 

On  the  same  day  he  stated  In  a  fact 
sheet  that  was  also  released: 

Expected  domestic  purchases  of  scrap,  and 
expected  exports,  are  projected  to  total  64.4 
mlUlon  tons  In  calendar  year  1973,  18% 
above  the  prevloiis  high  year. 

The  fact  sheet  also  stated: 
Domestic  prices  for  most  grades  of  ferrous 
scrap  are  at  their  highest  levels  in  16  years. 

The  steelworkers  and  steel  manage- 
ment people  have  pointed  out  that  at 
present  export  and  domestic  scrap  usage 
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levels,  outages  will  occur  later  this  year, 
and  that  the  resulting  unemployment 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  foundry  and 
steel  industries  alone,  but  once  started 
will  spread  to  the  many  steel  consuming 
industries  in  this  country. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary, 
however,  have  not  been  very  forceful, 
even  though  he  finally  acknowledged  on 
July  2  that  he  had  full  power  under  the 
existing  Export  Administration  Act — as 
we  had  insisted  he  had — to  deal  with  this 
issue. 

At  least,  however,  he  is  taking  steps  to 
keep  track  of  what  Is  actually  being 
shipped,  so  that  the  coimtry  will  no 
longer  be  kept  in  the  dark  in  this  respect. 
Because  of  the  administration's  long  de- 
le^ in  acknowledging  it  had  the  power 
to  act,  and  the  reluctant  and  rather 
timid  action  which  was  finally  taken, 
the  users  of  ferrous  scrap  in  this  coxmtry 
are  now  urging  the  enactment  of  stronger 
laws  to  mandate  controls  through  an 
automatic  triggering  device.  The  pres- 
sure for  such  laws  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  administration's  poor  perform- 
ance in  using  the  power  it  has. 

HJI.     8547     DESERVES    HOTTSE    SCPPOKT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  reported  a 
bill  which  deserves  House  support  and 
should  be  enacted.  It  ends  the  coverup. 
It  opens  up  the  essential  information  on 
export  volume  to  the  light  of  day  so  that 
we  can  find  out  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing while  It  is  happening.  It  provides  for 
publication  of  essential  data.  And  it  also 
provides  ftill  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion with  affected  groups  and  industries 
before  exports  of  any  commodity  reach 
crisis  proportions. 

Recently,  in  response  to  a  complaint 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  about  unre- 
stricted price  increases  in  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  he  uses  in  his  prod- 
uct and  which  are  in  very  short  supply  in 
this  country  primarily  because  of  heavy 
exports,  the  administration  advised  me 
that  the  situation  would  have  to  reach 
"crisis  proportions"  before  Government 
could  impose  export  controls.  Now,  that 
is  all  wrong — it  is  opposite  to  the  intent 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act.  So,  in 
this  bill  we  clarify  the  language  of  the 
act  to  make  it,  shall  I  say,  "perfectly 
clear"  \o  the  administration  that  it  can 
act  before  the  horse  is  stolen. 

In  other  words,  rather  than  waiting  for 
foreign  importers  to  deplete  our  supplies 
of  any  essential  commodities  to  a  dan- 
gerous level  before  anyone  knows  what 
has  happened,  this  biU  will  encourage 
closer  surveillance  in  order  to  head  off  a 
run  on  necessary  supplies  while  there  is 
still  time  to  act. 

Particularly  noteworthy,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, is  the  intent  of  the  committee  as 
expressed  in  the  committee  report  that 
"abnormal  foreign  demand"  be  inter- 
preted not  necessarily  as  meaning  that 
foreign  demand  must  have  increased  or 
that  there  be  some  unusual  characteris- 
tic of  that  demand.  Rather,  it  means 
"abnormal"  under  the  existing  cinnmi- 
stances  because  of  its  effect  on  domestic 
prices.  We  are  deeply  concerned  over  in- 
fation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
of  all  issues  facing  this  country.  Export 


controls  alone  will  not  solve  our  prob- 
lems, but  must  be  used  when  needed  as 
an  important  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  economic  dislocations.  "Hiat 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  impress  Upon 
the  administration  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  FRENZflL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  very 
similar  to  S.  2119  except  that  it  inserts 
the  concept  of  regionalism  in  an  attempt 
to  remove  one  of  the  great  complaints 
against  this  kind  of  proposal.  However, 
the  amendment  does  rob  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  flexibility  ne  needs 
to  administer  effectively  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  because  it  requires 
him  to  take  a  specific  action  and  to  con- 
tinue to  take  that  action  whether  or  not 
the  cause  for  that  action  still  is  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  region- 
alism improves  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  has  one  other  good  quality; 
it  expires  in  1  year. 

However,  these  are  the  only  good 
things  that  appear  in  this  particular 
amendment.  Any  time  that  we  write  into 
the  law  a  trigger  mechanism,  we  are 
automatically  making  trouble  for  oiu- 
selves,  because  that  trigger  may  not  be 
a  valid  mechanism  1  month  or  2  months 
or  1  year  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trigger  i^proach  is 
simplistic.  It  does  not  provide  for 
changes  in  supply  and  demand;  it  does 
not  provide  for  seasonal  changes;  it  does 
not  provide  for  shipping  season  changes. 
A  quantity  trigger  mechanism  does  not 
take  into  account  that  there  are  different 
prices  for  different  grades  of  scrap.  We 
are  accepting  for  ourselves  a  strait  jacket 
if  we  Eujcept  the  Heinz  amendment,  and 
we  are  providing  for  ourselves  a  specific 
regulation  which  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  law.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion for  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  also 
implies  that  there  is  a  correlation  be- 
tween receipts  and  exports,  because  that 
is  the  basis  for  the  trigger.  In  fact,  re- 
ceipts aind  exports  may  total  more  than 
the  trigger  mechanism,  but  still  there 
may  be  no  shortage. 

The  worst  part  of  the  amendment  is 
that  while  most  of  us  would  prefer  fewer 
controls,  this  particular  amendment 
forces  the  strictest  kind  of  control.  It 
forces  the  Secretary  to  take  a  sustained 
action  which  we  might  not  want  to  sus- 
tain later.  Later  situations  might  occur 
which  would  persuade  us  to  abandon  the 
controls  which  the  Heinz  amendment 
woiild  not  let  us  abandon. 

Scrap  prices  are  always  volatile. 
F^teen  years  ago  they  went  as  high  as 
$66;  they  are  now  at  $58.  Under  the  law 
now  existing,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  applied  the  export  controls.  The  Sec- 
retary has  also  negotiated  with  Japan, 
our  largest  customer,  a  voluntary  de- 
ferral of  scrap  orders. 

It  is  anticipated  that  imder  this  com- 
bination of  controls  and  negotiation, 
scrap  prices  will  decrease  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  Judgment  this 
amendment  is  much  stronger  medicine 


than  the  committee  ever  intended,  and 
the  committee  did  consider  this  kind  of 
amendment  when  the  bill  was  before  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  the  committee, 
it  Is  my  imderstanding  that,  in  fact,  no 
such  amendment  was  considered  in  the 
committee,  although  testimony  was 
taken;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  Is  correct.  We 
considered  the  subject.  We  heard  much 
testimony  and  decided  in  subcommittee 
that  we  would  not  adopt  any  such 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  statement  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  obtained  more 
authority  under  this  bill  to  take  neces- 
sary action  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  our 
supply  of  scrap  steel. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  explain 
why  the  Secretary,  when  it  was  apparent 
as  early  as  February  of  this  year,  waited 
until  Jiily  to  announce  any  restrictions 
on  scrap  steel  and  then.  In  spite  of  these 
restrictions,  in  the  last  week  past  we  still 
have  although  under  phase  IV  increased 
prices?  We  have  had  a  4-percent  increase 
in  1  week. 

And  finally,  if  the  actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary are  so  effective,  why  has  he  found 
it  necessary,  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
means  of  controlling  exports,  to  meet 
and  prevail  upon  the  Japanese  to  volun- 
tarily defer  their  imports  until  the  first 
of  next  year? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  questions, 
and  I  think  the  answer  is  quite  obvious. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frem- 
ZEL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  back  in 
February  the  Secretary  did  not  have  the 
power  under  this  particular  law.  That 
b  why  we  are  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  Members  today.  In  February,  imder 
the  law,  the  Secretary  had  to  satisfy  each 
of  the  three  criteria  which  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  has  pointed  out  to 
us  in  his  discussion  of  the  bill.  Under  the 
powers  that  were  available,  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  did  about  all 
they  could  do.  As  to  why  controls  imposed 
on  July  2  did  not  immediately  lower  the 
price,  obviously  nothing  happens  over- 
night in  our  complex  international  eco- 
nomic environment. 

The  reason  we  negotiate,  of  course,  is 
we  do  not  abruptly  terminate  longstand- 
ing commercial  relationships.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  wreck  markets  by  export 
controls  but,  rather,  try  to  get  our  inter- 
natlonsd  trading  partners  to  work  along 
with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 
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Mr.  ASHLE7.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  take  but  a  minute  or  two  to 
oppose  this  amendment,  and  I  do  so  with 
some  reluctance  because  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  most  cour- 
teous in  bringing  before  our  subcommit- 
tee and  to  me  directly  his  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  must  oppose  the  amendment 
nevertheless. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
very  effectively  indicated,  export  con- 
trols on  scrap  have  been  imposed.  The 
other  reasons  he  set  forth  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  trigger-tjrpe  mechanism  are 
shared  by  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  who  did 
discuss  this  matter. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
bill  before  us,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  in 
my  earlier  remarks,  does  seek  a  balance 
between  trade  and  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  on  the  one  hand  and  protection 
of  the  domestic  eccmomy  on  the  other 
hand. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  not  consistent 
with  this  approach.  It  does  provide  for 
an  automatic,  inflexible  triggering  mech- 
anism which  completely  removes  any 
discretion  in  the  administration  of  ex- 
ports with  respect  to  ferrous  scrap. 

For  that  reason  I  would  urge  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Heinz)  there 
were — ayes  11,  noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  when  we  are  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Administration  Act, 

1  think  it  is  timely  and  appropriate  to 
mention  the  serious  problem  that  has 
arisen  in  our  country  from  the  unprece- 
dented exports  of  ferrous  scrap. 

This  year  scrap  exports  coupled  with 
foreign  orders  on  hand  as  of  July  1  total 
12.4  million  tons  as  compared  to  7.4  mil- 
lion tons  last  year  and  6.2  miUion  tons 

2  years  ago.  While  the  scrap  exports  have 
been  soaring,  domestic  sales  of  ferrous 
scrap  have  gone  from  32.9  million  tons  in 
1971  to  38.5  million  tons  in  1972,  and  to 
an  estimated  42.5  million  tons  in  1973. 
This  year's  total  demand,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  is  55  million  tons  as  com- 
pared to  a  combined  demand  over  the 
past  decade  not  in  excess  of  46  million 
tons  in  any  given  year. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
cost  of  scrap  has  soared  to  more  than 
$57  per  ton  as  compared  to  $35  a  ton 
only  a  year  ago. 

If  the  Export  Administration  Act  Is  to 
have  any  usefulness  at  all,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  used  to  limit  ferrous  scrap  ex- 
ports at  a  time  like  this  with  heavy  do- 
mestic demand,  soaring  exports,  and 
ever-rising  prices.  Yet  for  months  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  although 
aware  of  this  serious  problem,  took  no 
action  under  the  act. 

They  have  now  finally  issued  an  order 
to  limit  scrap  exports,  but  I  fear  it  is  not 
only  too  late,  but  that  their  order  Is  in- 
adequate. The  Commerce  Department 
has  placed  an  embargo  on  exports  of 


ferrous  scrap  ordered  after  July  1,  but  it 
has  not  stated  that  orders  on  hand  as  of 
July  1  cannot  be  exported.  This  means 
that  at  a  time  when  there  is  such  a  heavy 
domestic  need  for  scrap,  and  prices  are 
soaring,  that  the  Government  is  still  go- 
ing to  permit  exports  this  year  almost 
double  that  of  1971  and  1972. 

I  do  not  call  this  effective  action.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  should  halt 
the  export  of  all  ferrous  scrap.  This  is 
what  the  situation  calls  for  and  such  ac- 
tion is  needed  immediately. 

I  did  not  support  the  prior  amendment 
on  ferrous  scrap  and  I  do  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  certain  that 
action  is  taken  to  make  certain  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  ferrous  scrap  is  avail- 
able to  our  domestic  steel  producers. 

We  did  have  some  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  controlling  ferrous  scrap  ex- 
ports during  our  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearings  on  HJI.  8547.  We 
should  have  more  extensive  hearings  on 
this  subject  the  next  time  we  take  it  up 
and  it  may  be  that  we  can  develop  more 
effective  legislation. 

AICENSICENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  FINBLET 

Mr.  PINDLErsr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlxt: 
On  page  2,  line  13,  add  the  foUowlng:  "If 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sbaU  prohibit  or 
curtaU  the  exportation  of  any  commodity 
pursuant  to  this  section,  he  shaU  inunedlate- 
ly  report  such  prohibition  or  ciulAllment  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  If  either  House  of 
Congress  shall  by  simple  resolution  disap- 
prove of  such  prohibition  or  curtailment.  It 
shaU  cease  with  the  passage  of  said  resolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  is  essentially  a  pro-executive 
branch  bill.  It  is  a  conveyance  of  great 
discretionary  authority  to  the  President 
to  prohibit  the  export  of  private  property 
or  to  curtail  such  export. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
Is  a  pro-Congress  amendment,  one  which 
would  retrieve  to  some  extent  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  to  the  Congress  and  do  it 
by  permitting  by  simple  resolution  either 
body  of  the  Congress  to  negate  the  effect 
of  an  order  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce might  issue  in  pursuance  of  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should 
prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of  any 
commodity,  then  he  must  report  Imme- 
diately such  action. 

Either  House  by  simple  majority  on  a 
resolution  may  effectively  veto  that  deci- 
sion. 

This  of  course  hsis  a  precise  parallel  in 
the  Government  Reorganization  Act,  an 
act  which  gave  the  executive  branch  a 
tremendous  realm  of  discretionary  au- 
thority, but  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  retain 
in  its  own  hands  the  right  of  either 
House  to  negate  any  such  action  the 
President  might  order. 

Section  8  of  the  Constitution  specifl- 
cally  provides  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  regulateconamerce, 
and  this  amendment  would  help  to  keep 
the  exercise  of  that  power  at  least  a  step 
closer  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people. 

What  Congressman  whose  district  has 


been  dealt  an  economic  blow  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  exports  would  not  want  to 
have  the  opportunity  at  least  to  cast  his 
vote  in  owposition  to  the  decision  that 
may  have  been  made  in  the  executive 
branch?  Surely  the  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple's branch  of  the  Government,  is  as 
deserving,  if  not  more  deserving  than  the 
executive  branch  to  make,  and  to  make 
stick,  the  fundamental  decision  that  so 
directly  affects  the  lives,  the  jobs,  and  the 
v;ell-being  of  the  people. 

The  factors  to  be  considered  here  are 
mainly  political  and  economic,  how  a 
restriction  will  affect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, how  it  will  affect  the  trading  part- 
ners. These  are  the  same  issues  that  Con- 
gress deals  with  in  almost  every  bill  that 
has  a  fiscal  effect,  and  almost  every  bill 
has  such  effect.  Congress  has  been  deal- 
ing with  these  questions  for  nearly  200 
years,  and  Congress  should  at  least  re- 
tain the  right  of  veto  over  a  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  which  may 
have  such  a  vital  effect  over  the  lives 
and  prosperity  and  the  well-being  of  so 
many  of  our  people. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  a  majority 
will  support  this  pro-Congress  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mi-.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by   the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.    PlNDLIY), 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
the  bill  whether  this  amendment  Is 
adopted  or  not,  but  at  least  I  think 
the  very  least  we  can  do  to  this  bm 
is  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  think  this  is  clearly  an  anticonsumep 
bill. 

I  heard  the  minority  leader  say  that 
he  was  visiting  with  his  constituents 
during  the  recess.  I  visited  with  my  con- 
stituents also,  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, and  I  found  that  what  the  con- 
sumers want  are  supplies. 

What  difference  does  it  make  If  the 
Government  has  determined  that  the 
price  should  be  set  at  a  certain  level  if 
the  supply  is  not  available?  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  if  someone  has  more 
food  stamps  if  there  is  no  supply  to  pur- 
chase with  those  food  stamps? 

They  want  supplies.  It  Is  supplies  that 
we  need. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  visited  the  pro- 
ducers and  I  know  what  they  are  saying. 
They  are  saying  that  they  have  to  grap- 
ple with  the  weather,  they  have  various 
uncertainties,  and  now  they  have  the  ad- 
ditional uncertainty,  to  wit:  Government 
edicts.  They  say,  "We  hate  to  pick  up 
the  newspaper,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  the  Oovemment  did  to  us." 

Producers  have  Increased  costs.  Every 
time  they  go  somewhere  to  buy  some 
supplies  they  are  paying  higher  and 
higher  costs,  and  this  is  increasing  their 
costs  of  production.  They  hesitate  to  put 
in  increased  crops  and  increase  their 
production  when  they  do  not  know  what 
the  Government  is  going  to  do  alwut 
prices. 

Then  along  comes  another  problem,  in 
addition  to  price  controls,  rollbacks,  boy- 
cotts, and  all  that  stuff  that  they  have 
been  talking  about,  and  now  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Congress  sanctioning  addi- 
tional export  controls. 
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So  what  the  producers  are  saying  is, 
"What  are  those  knuckleheads  in  Wash- 
ington going  to  do  next?" 

That  is  the  reason  this  is  a  bad  bill,  no 
matter  what  is  in  the  bill.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  Congress  sanctioning  addi- 
tional authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  some  kind  of 
additional  controls  to  keep  the  producers 
from  getting  their  increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction back. 

What  they  are  saying  is,  "Although 
prices  are  better  than  they  were,  I  am 
just  going  to  sit  on  my  hands.  I  am 
puzzled  about  this  whole  thing.  One 
cannot  tell  what  the  Government  is 
going  to  do  next.  One  cannot  tell  what 
the  administration  Is  going  to  do.  Now 
we  find  the  Congress  is  sanctioning  this 
kind  of  a  situation  and  adding  to  the 
imcertainties." 

The  people  are  so  puzzled  they  cannot 
plan  regardless  what  the  price  level  is. 

They  are  not  going  to  increase  pro- 
duction under  these  circumstances,  and 
without  increased  production,  the  con- 
sumers are  not  gomg  to  have  the  supply 
they  need. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  can  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  concern,  but  I 
think  his  remarks  are  rather  ungrateful 
and  ungracious  to  an  administration  that 
has  probably  done  more  to  establish  the 
market  for  American  farm  products  than 
any  administration  in  history.  I  think  it 
is  almost  incomprehensible  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  can  continue  to 
assert  himself  on  the  imposing  of  con- 
trols while  this  administraticai — and 
there  will  probably  be  administrations 
in  the  futiu-e — has  worked  to  establish 
foreign  markets  that  have  created  the 
situation  where  we  might  have  to  impose 
ctxitrols. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  anything  in  the  last  40 
years  as  destructive  as  imposing  export 
controls.  It  says  to  the  Japanese:  "Do 
not  depend  on  the  Americans  any  more." 
So  2  weeks  ago  they  went  down  to  Brazil, 
and  for  about  $12  per  bushel  they  con- 
tracted for  85  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. They  are  going  to  increase  pro- 
duction in  Brazil  until  they  will  have  an 
alternate  competitive  source  down  there.  • 
Of  course,  when  they  get  that  situation, 
they  will  get  their  money  back  with  a 
big  return. 

They  will  increase  production  in  these 
ottier  countries,  because  the  signal  has 
gone  out:  They  cannot  depend  on  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  be^i  tell- 
ing the  European  conununlty  for  10 
years :  "Depend  upon  the  United  States." 
They  did  not  have  any  tariff  on  soybeans, 
and  we  provided  their  soybeans. 

France  has  been  saying  to  others  in 
the  EEC:  "Do  not  depend  upon  the 
Uni'-^d  States.  Keep  a  high  protective 
tariff  in.  the  European  Econc«nic  Com- 
munity and  depend  upon  us  for  agricul- 
tural production." 

The  export  order  gave  the  French 
more  arguments  than  they  could  use  for 
the  next  10  years.  This  was  the  most  de- 
structive action,  and  It  did  more  harm 


than  sdl  the  good  work  done  to  encourage 
exports  by  this  administration,  or  the 
previous  one. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  several  times  on  the  floor,  and 
I  have  respect  for  his  logic,  only  this 
time  it  kind  of  escapes  me  just  a  little. 

Like  the  gentleman,  I  am  concerned 
with  supplies.  As  I  understand  this  bill, 
it  is  simply  saying  that  we  set  aside  what 
we  are  going  to  need  in  this  country,  and 
we  export  anything  else  we  have. 

I  know  in  my  district  the  millers,  for 
example,  have  a  fear  that  we  have  al- 
ready sold  next  year's  wheat  to  the  point 
where  we  are  not  going  to  have  enough 
to  fulfill  our  own  needs  in  this  country. 
This  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  bill  does  not 
solve  the  wheat  scandal.  That  damage  is 
already  done. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  wish 
specifically  to  address  myself  to  the  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  which  places  much 
needed  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
softwood  logs  and  limiber  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  and  all  of  next.  My 
district,  the  24th  of  Texas,  is  virtually 
suburban  in  composition.  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  area  has  necessitated  the 
buildmg  of  thousands  of  new  homes  to 
accommodate  the  folks  moving  in ;  there- 
fore, the  current  shortage  of  good  home 
building  timber  has  forced  the  price  of 
these  homes  higher  and  higher  and  has 
slowed  construction  to  an  uncomfortable 
state.  Home  construction  in  my  district 
and  throughout  the  Nation  is  a  major 
business  and  constitutes  the  paychecks 
for  a  good  many  people.  Without  the 
lumber  to  build  the  homes,  we  have  lay- 
offs and  imemployment  and  a  slowdown 
of  oiu"  economy  which  I  must  emphasize 
is  none  too  strong  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  few  of  the  builders 
within  my  district  who  have  written  ex- 
pressing their  very  disturbing  situation. 

Walt  Parker,  Jr.,  of  Denton,  Tex., 
writes : 

I  am  a  young  home  builder  that  would 
appreciate  an  answer.  Why  are  we  sending 
85%  of  all  our  exported  lumber  to  Japan 
when  we  need  so  desperately  to  lower  lum- 
ber prices  here?  Prices  for  lumber  are  get- 
ting so  high  that  it  forces  lots  of  us  out  of 
a  meaningful  trade  .  .  .  Won't  you  do  some- 
thing for  us  little  guys  that  are  trying  to 
buUd  America? 

It  pleases  me  greatly  today  to  l>e  able 
to  answer  Mr.  Parker  with  a  very  firm 
"Yes,  we  will  help."  Another  builder.  Mr. 
Clyde  Jackson  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  implores 
us: 

Please  do  aU  In  your  ]x>wer  to  lower  the 
cost  of  lumber.  Lumber  alone  has  driven 
the  cost  of  housing,  and  subsequently  the 
cost  of  living,  out  of  sight. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
to  a  constituent  and  a  friend  that  we  are 
taking  direct  action  to  lower  the  cost  of 
lumber  to  our  homebuilders  and  are 
thereby  taking  action  to  lower  our  astro- 
nomical cost  of  living. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Peaden,  another  of  our  Na- 
tion's homebuilders,  writes: 

Our    company    Is    In    the   door   business. 


We  .  .  .  ar»  vltaUy  concerned  with  our  Na- 
tion's short  supply  of  lumber. 

In  response  to  the  plight  of  our  Nation, 
I  wrote  the  following  to  the  Honorable 
Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: 

Deab  Mb.  Skcrrabt:  It  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly obvious  that  exports  of  logs  and 
finished  lumber  are  causing  disruption  of 
the  domestic  buUdlng  Industry  and  are  in- 
creasing prices  to  the  American  consumer  .  .  . 
Homebuilders  in  my  District  tell  me  that 
the  supply  of  lumber  Is  so  limited  that  when 
they  find  a  supplier  who  can  meet  their 
needs,  they  hesitate  to  even  ask  the  price. 

The  administration  has  responded  to 
this  problem  by  asking  this  body  for  ad- 
ditional authority  to  control  exports.  In- 
cluding the  softwood  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed, and  this  body  has  responded  ia 
kind  with  this  thoughtful  and  well- 
drafted  document.  With  this  in  mind. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  as  an  imme- 
diate and  accurate  response  to  this  pres- 
ent and  ever-growing  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  request  3  additional  mmutes. 

I  think  I  probably  was  the  first  ob- 
jector to  that  wheat  deal  when  it  was 
made.  It  was  a  bad  deal  at  the  time.  It 
still  is  a  bad  deal,  but  we  cannot  correct 
it  now.  They  not  only  sold  too  much 
wheat;  at  the  time  we  did  not  have  a 
wheat  policy  that  could  limit  the  amount 
to  be  sold  according  to  supply  and  de- 
mtind.  They  were  selling  strictly  on  a 
price  basis. 

That  Is  what  this  bill  also  does — to 
determine  export  policy  on  price  alone. 
The  wheat  deal  was  a  bad  deal.  They  sold 
all  one  class  of  wheat.  In  my  opinion  tta«y 
sold  more  wheat  than  they  had  in  that 
one  class.  What  happens  when  we  have 
these  export  licenses?  We  have  sdready 
got  a  scandal  that  happened  in  the  soy- 
bean deal. 

There  are  only  about  six  big  export 
companies  in  the  world.  The  minute  we 
impose  export  controls  those  companies 
have  a  monopoly  on  supply  that  is  avail- 
able outside  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  make  millions  and  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  those  export  rights. 
They  can  then  buy  it  cheaper  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  the  right  to 
sell  whatever  is  going  to  be  sold  over- 
seas, so  they  make  more  at  both  ends. 

A  big  scandal  is  now  developing  in  the 
situation  on  who  held  these  export  rights 
at  the  time  they  were  imposed  about  6 
weeks  ago. 

The  gentleman  is  mistaken  when  he 
described  what  the  bill  does.  What  the 
bill  does  is  say  that  if  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  Commerce  does  not  like  the 
price,  no  matter  what  the  price  is,  they 
can  put  on  export  controls.  That  is  what 
produces  the  uncertainty  which  makes 
producers  withdraw  from  mcreasing 
production. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  this  amendment 
does,  as  I  understand  it.  is  ask  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  Is  the  gentleman  ob- 
jecting to  that? 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  To  whom  is  the  gentle- 
man directing  his  question? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    MILFORD.    Is    the    gentleman 

speaking  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is,  do  not  overlook  the  psychological 
impact.  If  we  want  to  Increase  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  we  must  not  dis- 
courage it  with  a  bill  like  this.  In  World 
War  n  we  put  a  floor  high  enough  to  en- 
courage the  incentive  to  produce.  But 
now  they  have  jerked  the  floor  out,  there 
Is  no  floor,  and  what  is  being  tried  is  to 
put  a  ceiUng  on.  It  would  result  in  dis- 
couraging the  increases  in  production 
that  we  need.  For  that  reason  I  say  this 
is  clearly  an  anticonsumer  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  havmg  listened 
to  the  bobtailed  discussion  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  find  myself  with  some  misgiv- 
ings about  the  manner  in  which  it  comee 
to  the  floor.  To  divorce  it  from  our  gen- 
eral trade  program  at  a  time  when  we 
are  nearing  the  target  date  for  report- 
ing a  trade  bill  does  not  strike  me  as  be- 
ing perhaps  the  best  procedure. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe  we  must 
take  a  lo(^  at  the  logic,  the  reasoning 
and  the  timing  behind  this  proposal. 
Certainly  the  President  would  not — in 
fact,  it  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  any 
President  would  impose  export  control 
at  the  expense  of  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance unless,  and  I  repeat  unless,  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  the  Interests  of  the 
American  consumer  became  the  overrid- 
mg  consideration.  To  suggest  that  this 
would  not  be  the  sole  reason  just  begs 
logic. 

ISx.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  opf>o- 
rition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  my  remarks 
during  general  debate,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  based  upon 
competing  if  not  conflicting  findings  of 
fact  and  statements  of  policy. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  an  imderstand- 
able  and  legitimate  interest  in  assiiring 
the  availability  for  domestic  use  of  a  wide 
range  of  goods  and  commodities  at  rea- 
sonable price  levels. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  our  pur- 
pose and  policy  to  encourage  trade  with 
all  countries  with  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic or  trade  relations. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
says,  in  effect,  that  export  trade  shall 
not  be  inhibited  or  controlled  except  and 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  export  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the 
serious  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand. 

Since  1969,  this  language  has  been  nar- 
rowly construed  and  is  seldom  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress in  1969  to  establish  criteria  to  be 
met  before  export  controls  can  be  im- 
posed and  to  allow  the  President  to  fac- 
tually determine  when  the  criteria  are 
met  has  worked  and  it  has  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  our  export  interests  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumers. 


But  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
are  not  satisfied. 

They  have  no  complaint  when  the 
President's  determination  is  against  ex- 
port controls  but  they  want  to  be  able 
to  negate  the  President's  flndtogs  in  the 
rare  instances  when  he  determines  that 
export  controls  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy. 

Actually,  the  amendment  is  even  more 
narrowly  drawn.  It  applies  only  to  con- 
trols on  agricultural  exports. 

It  is  perfectly  wlllmg  to  accept  a  find- 
ing by  the  President  with  regard  to  fer- 
rous scrap,  for  example,  or  any  other 
commodity  that  may  be  found  to  warrant 
export  controls — but  not  agriculture. 

So  what  they  are  proposing  is  in  fact 
a  discriminatory  procedure  for  imposmg 
constraints  on  exports  which  gives  agri- 
culture a  way  out  but  no  other  sector  of 
our  economy. 

Also  under  the  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent could  determine  the  need  for  limited 
export  constraints — as  at  the  present 
time — but  either  the  House  or  Senate 
could  veto  this  finding  within  30  days. 

Thus  the  amendments  offers  two  bites 
at  the  apple  instead  of  the  one  already 
in  existing  law  which  provides  that  any 
exercise  of  export  control  authority  un- 
der the  act  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress—I might  point  out  that  this  au- 
thority was  made  use  of  in  1972  in  the 
case  of  controls  on  cattle  hides. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  l>ecause  it  seeks  to  turn 
what  should  be  an  economic  decision 
based  on  economic  self-mterest.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  would  refram  from 
selling  in  the  domestic  market  while  they 
undertake  a  major  lobbying  effort  m  one 
or  the  other  House  of  Congress,  wherever 
their  chances  appear  best. 

Obviously  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing continuation  of  controls  would  trig- 
ger enormous  speculation  here  and 
abroad  In  the  future  market  for  the  com- 
modities involved— to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  economy  and  the  economies  of 
our  trading  partners. 

Finally,  the  amendment  should  be 
voted  down  because  export  controls  on 
agriculture  commodities  are  only  im- 
posed when  absolutely  necessary  and 
after  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. As  the  President  stated  in  his 
phase  IV  annoimcement  of  July  18: 

Permanent  control  of  exports  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  Government  and  we  do  not 
Intend  at  this  time  to  brocMien  the  con- 
trols beyond  those  now  in  force. 

In  light  of  this,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  decisions  to  impose  controls  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  su-e  reached  only 
after  the  finding  of  absolute  necessity  in 
terms  of  our  own  domestic  economy  and 
therefore  such  decisions  should  not  be 
subject  to  any  greater  review  by  the 
Congress  than  other  actions  taken  imder 
the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  FINLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINLEY.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  would  be  confused  about 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  because  in 


the  letter  circulated  to  Members  by  mail 
yesterday  it  has  the  word  "agricultural" 
before  the  word  "commodity." 

However,  on  review,  we  did  not  want 
to  single  out  just  agricultural  conunodi- 
ties,  and  as  read  by  the  Clerk,  the  word 
"agricultural"  does  not  appear.  There- 
fore, the  amendment  would  apply  to  any 
commodity  under  this  section. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  making  that  cor- 
rection. I  would  certainly  say  that  this 
makes  the  amendment  several  iotas  less 
pernicious  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  always  say  that 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
and  of  course  tonight  I  will  play  the  rwut 
of  the  fool. 

The  whole  question  and  the  disturb- 
ance In  this  country  stems  from  a  very 
antiquated  trade  policy.  Trade  essen- 
tially between  nations  originally  meant 
that  nations  that  had  a  surplus  of  goods 
needed  by  other  nations  would  be  traded 
for  that  product  that  nation  had  the  sur- 
plus of,  and  one  nation  would  get  from 
another  that  had  a  surplus  of  need,  but 
it  now  hsis  l>ecome  strictly  a  commercial 
ventiu-e  with  little  or  no  regard  of  the 
intemsJ  problems  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned. 

The  Members  talk  about  surplus  agri- 
cultural products.  Do  they  not  Imow  that 
the  greatest  piece  of  machinery,  manu- 
facturing machinery  that  has  ever  t}een 
put  on  earth  is  a  cow?  Cattle.  It  con- 
sumes 600  acres  of  grass,  turns  them  into 
products  such  as  milk  and  cream  and 
meat.  We  do  not  have  now,  nor  have  we 
ever  had  a  surplus  of  feed  grains.  Bal- 
ance the  meat  imported  into  the  United 
States  against  the  consumption  of  do- 
mestic cattle  or  the  feed  grains  we  sell, 
and  there  is  no  surplus  and  never  has 
been,  and  the  record  is  proven  by  one  of 
the  greatest  homegrown  domestic  farm 
philosophers  in  our  history,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Wilklns. 

We  have  gotten  to  the  point  in  this  Na- 
tion where  we  are  so  dependent  upon  for- 
eign products  that  our  domestic  economy 
is  closer  to  the  breaking  point  than  at 
any  time  since  the  inception  of  the  de- 
mocracy. In  a  war,  we  could  no  more  de- 
fend ourselves  against  our  enemies  than 
fly  on  a  kite  to  the  moon. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example. 
Today,  what  is  the  scream  in  the  hay 
growhig  States?  "We  cannot  buy  enough 
baling  wire  to  bale  a  surplus  crop  or  a 
great  crop  of  hay;  fresh  hay." 

Why? 

Because  we  gave  up  the  productivity  of 
baling  wire  to  the  Japanese.  Then  we  put 
an  embargo  on  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 
By  domg  so  we  gave  the  Japanese  an  op- 
portunity to  come  into  a  higher  price 
steel  market,  the  specialty  steel  market. 
So  they  qiilt  producing  baling  wire, 
which  Is  a  cheaper  steel  product.  And 
today  the  farmers  caimot  buy  baling 
wire. 

That  is  just  one  item. 

We  cannot  buy  meat.  Why?  Because 
we  sell  our  feed  grains  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  meat  cheaijer  than  we  sell  them 
to  the  feed  lot  producers  in  the  United 
States.  American  feed  lot  producers  are 
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situated  In  Central  America,  In  Colom- 
bia, buying  feed  grains  from  the  United 
States,  feeding  it  to  cattle,  and  then  ship- 
ping back  to  the  United  States  and  sell- 
ing in  the  marketplace  without  distin- 
guishing markings  telling  where  it  comes 
from,  at  a  price  cheaper  than  they  can 
produce  it  In  the  United  States. 

Do  Members  know  that  tomorrow 
night,  if  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  to  hit 
all  of  the  baseballs  out  of  the  parks  of 
the  great  national  pastime,  and  they  shut 
off  the  imports  from  Haiti,  there  would 
not  be  a  ballgame  on  Sunday? 

Some  say  that  is  nothing.  Perhaps  It 
does  bring  a  smile  to  some  faces.  But 
that  little  Item  must  demonstrate  a  lack 
of  productivity  of  baling  wire,  a  lack  of 
productivity  of  baseballs,  a  lack  of  pro- 
ductivity of  many  items. 

In  fact,  if  tomorrow  they  shut  down 
the  lanes  of  commerce  between  this  and 
other  nations  65  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans would  go  barefoot. 

Some  have  laughed  at  some  of  the 
statements  made  on  this  floor  by  my- 
*self  and  others  over  the  years.  I  said  the 
■Kennedy  round  was  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic mistake  this  Nation  ever  made.  I 
said  it  then  and  I  repeat  it  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  E>Eirr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass 
this  new  proposal  then  we  shall  have  to 
measure  the  damage.  If  Members  do  not 
believe  I  am  right,  then  let  me  give  some 
facts:  7,994,000  checks  went  out  last 
week  for  unemployment  compensation  In 
the  United  States;  16,123,000  persons  are 
on  welfare  in  the  United  States. 

A  total  of  152  million  pairs  of  hands, 
out  of  our  population  of  210  million,  are 
reaching  into  the  till  of  the  United 
States,  right  now.  today,  this  hour.  Sure- 
ly, many  of  them  are  the  same  hands, 
but  there  are  152  million  pairs  of  hands. 

Why?  Because  we  do  not  produce  for 
ourselves. 

We  talk  about  balance  of  payments. 
How  do  we  measure  balance  of  payments 
with  the  fluctuations  of  the  cturencies 
around  the  world?  There  Is  one  balance 
we  must  maintain  If  we  want  to  simrive. 

As  I  feel  the  shadows  gathering  In  on 
the  life  Ood  has  given  me,  I  can  see  the 
darkest  clouds  gathering  around  my 
grandchildren  that  have  ever  been  visited 
on  a  free  democracy  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Why?  I  will  tell  the  Members 
why.  We  care  not  about  a  simple  eco- 
nomic fact  that  has  never  been  refuted, 
nor  can  It  be  refuted  by  any  person. 
What  Is  that  simple  economic  equation? 
Production  wlD  flow  to  the  cheapest  area 
of  production  and  sales  will  flow  to  the 
highest  cost  nation.  So  every  day  ships 
pass  each  other,  bringing  cheap  shoes 
from  Greece  and  Italy  and  Prance  and 
Korea,  and  now  from  Malaya,  and  shirts 
from  all  over  the  world,  to  here,  bringing 
our  nice,  fresh,  clean  cotton. 

By  the  way,  it  might  interest  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  Just  within  the  last 
month  information  has  come  that  the 
Japanese  have  bought  the  next  three 
years'  complete  futures  of  all  the  wool 


in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  We  fell 
into  the  Japanese  tricks  of  S3rnthetic 
products,  synthetic  goods,  so  we  bought 
all  the  double-knit  suits  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  all  over 
this  world  many  times  in  my  life.  I  do 
not  find  double-knits  anywhere;  I  do  not 
find  sjmthetics  too  much.  But  I  do  find 
them  here  in  the  United  States.  And  so 
the  futures  went  down,  and  the  Japanese 
bought  them  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dint) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dknt)  be- 
cause he  has  made  what  seems  to  me  like 
iimocent  commercial  transactions  of  the 
kind  that  have  been  going  on  for  200 
years  sound  like  one  of  the  most  sinister 
tilings  imaginable. 

I  Just  wonder  why  we  have  not  been 
ruined  a  long  time  ago  if  what  the  gen- 
tleman says  is  true. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  why  we  have  not  been 
ruined. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question.  He  should 
not  ask  a  double-barreled  question  un- 
less he  piills  both  triggers  at  the  same 
time. 

As  to  why  we  have  not  been  ruined,  I 
will  tell  the  Members  why.  It  is  because 
28  million  Americans  are  drawing  social 
security. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  com- 
plete my  statement. 

And  so  we  have  the  moneys  we  borrow 
every  year  to  keep  flowing  into  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  to  buy  the  products 
which  we  do  not  make. 

Now,  the  gentleman  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  COialr- 
man,  I  understand  the  gentleman's  feel- 
ings about  the  bill,  but  I  believe  we  are 
talking  now  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
which  is  simply  to  ask  for  congressional 
approval  of  something. 

Now.  the  gentleman,  as  I  understand 
It,  has  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
Congress  and  entertains  the  feeling  that 
Congress  ought  to  have  something  to  say 
about  how  the  coimtry  is  run. 

Does  the  gentleman  object  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Piwdlkt)  ? 

Mr.  DENT.  No,  I  do  not  object  to  It. 
I  simply  rose  to  take  the  5  minutes  to 
speak  to  the  Members. 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Bdaryland.  Does  the 
gentleman  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  not  say  I  support  it, 
because  I  am  not  so  sure  a  free  trader 
like  him  could  have  any  support  from  me 
under  any  circumstances. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  Members  that 
they  laughed  in  the  forum  of  Rome,  they 
laughed  in  the  Reichstag,  and  they  have 
laughed  In  every  parliamentary  body  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  just  before  it  came 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  crhairman,  I  know  the  Members 
think  I  am  a  prophet  of  doom.  No,  I  am 
not  a  prophet  of  doom.  I  am  just  a  man 
who  knows  that  you  cannot  measive  this 
coimtry's  wealth  by  the  production  pro- 
duced elsewhere.  We  have  got  to  produce 
our  own  goods. 

There  Is  only  one  simple  formula  for 
any  economy:  Production,  distribution, 
and  consimiptlon.  This  Nation  is  trjrlng 
to  live  on  two  legs  of  that  three-legged 
stool.  We  are  trying  to  live  on  the  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  products 
not  produced  here.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
the  Members  know  what  the  volume  is 
by  pound  of  imports  against  exports. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CThalrman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley),  for  offering  tills 
amendment  In  an  effort  to  improve,  if 
possible,  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ciiairman,  for  the  last  30  years 
approximately,  in  common  with  most 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  have 
been  Inveighing  from  time  to  time  against 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Execu- 
tive. I  have  also,  in  common  with  these 
Members,  done  quite  a  little  thinking 
about  free  private  enterprise,  and  I  was 
for  it. 

Now  I  come  down  here  and  become  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  find  to  my  sorrow  suid  regret 
that  we  have  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, if  you  please,  which  is  asking  for 
more  Executive  power  and  for  a  con- 
trolled economy.  I  flnd  that  a  little  Ironic. 
I  turn  to  the  other  party  over  here.  For 
the  same  30  years,  of  course,  they  have 
been  giving  the  Executive  wide,  sweep- 
ing powers  and  they  have  been  voting 
for  a  controlled  economy. 

But  lately  they  have  been  talUng  the 
other  way;  they  want  to  take  the  con- 
trols off,  they  say,  and  do  not  want  to 
give  power  to  the  Executive,  and  they 
want  to  reassert  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  almost  get  kind  of  hopeful  about 
them,  Mr.  Clialrman,  occasionally,  imtll 
I  see  what  they  actually  do.  In  spite  of 
the  talk,  they  are  still  bringing  in  this 
kind  of  a  bill;  they  are  still  advocating 
giving  the  President  this  power,  and  they 
are  still  voting  for  a  controlled  economy. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  little  ironic  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  could  almost  make  a  man  csmical 
if  he  were  not  old  enough  to  be,  per- 
haps, a  little  bit  of  a  philosopher.  But 
now  you  take  the  amendment  dffered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  It  will  not 
make  this  bill  a  good  bill,  but  at  least 
this  amendment  will  say  that,  before 
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some  governmental  ukase  can  tell  the 
American  citizen  where,  how,  and 
whether  he  can  sell  his  products,  at  least 
his  elected  representatives  will  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  sound  doctrine,  I 
do  not  know  when  it  became  unsound. 
So  I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

BCr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished goitleman  for  yielding. 

The  logic  that  he  has  Just  propounded 
was  the  same  that  I  had  when  I  voted 
against  the  bill  when  it  came  out  of  the 
committee.  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  because  it  helps  to  weaken 
the  bill  in  the  sense  that  It  will  take 
away  some  of  the  discretion  we  are  seek- 
ing to  give  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment and  fully  intend  to  vote  against 
the  bill  cm  final  passage. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  question  before  us  right  now  is 
not  whether  this  bill  should  pass  or  not, 
but  the  question  Is  whether  we  should 
give  Congress  the  power  to  nullify  the 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  reason  why  I  am  against  the 
amendment  is,  without  saj^ng  anything 
about  the  bill  itself,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  bill,  it  should  be  a  workable  bill. 
The  way  the  bill  is  drafted  right  now 
the  finding  as  to  a  commodity  being  in 
short  supply  is  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  But  he  only  does  it  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Then  the  bill  also  provides  that  there 
shall  be  appointed  on  request  of  the  in- 
dustry a  committee  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  Industry  and  members  of  the 
Government  who  shall  make  a  finding  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  commodity  is  or  is 
not  in  short  supply  or  whether  its  export 
would  or  would  not  be  advisable. 

This  act  goes  on  to  say  that  this  com- 
mittee shall  hear  public  witnesses.  I  am 
sure  after  a  painstaking  public  hearing 
by  this  Industry  committee  if,  in  their 
infinite  wisdom,  they  decided  that  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation  that  an  export  would  not  take 
place,  then  they  would  certsdnly  make 
such  recommendation.  But  after  that  has 
all  been  done  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
makes  the  finding,  and  then  he  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

I  say  if  you  then  have  to  go  to  the 
Congress  to  do  it,  you  might  Just  sis  well 
forget  about  the  bill  and  Just  pass  a  sim- 
ple resolution  and  say  Congress  shall 
hold  hearings  and  determine  what  crops 
or  commodities  are  in  short  supply  and 
make  a  finding. 

That  Is  in  effect  what  this  amend- 
ment does. 

Now,  here  Is  another  defect  in  this 
amendment.  There  Is  no  time  limit  for 
congressional  action.  It  Just  says  that 
Congress  shall  override  or  veto  whatever 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  decided. 


There  is  no  time  limit.  Congress  could 
wait  a  year  Just  by  simple  inaction.  Con- 
gress could  do  nothing  about  It 

Second,  the  veto  power  is  a  rather 
narrow  veto  power.  It  ought  to  be,  sLnd 
I  think  it  should  be  required  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Tliat  is  what  we 
did  in  the  hide  export  bUL  That  seemed 
logical. 

Also,  as  It  Is  written,  as  I  have  said, 
it  would  maJce  it  virtually  Impossible  to 
administer  any  export  control  program. 
It  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  admin- 
istration Is  dedicated  to  the  exptanslon 
of  exports,  not  the  ciutailing  of  exports. 

So  I  stm  feel  that  if  the  bill  is  going 
to  pass  that  as  it  is  now  it  is  a  well- 
written  bUl.  There  are  safeguards  in  it. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  cannot  act 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Then  they  must  have  a  find- 
ing by  this  committee  which  has  been 
set  up  by  virtue  of  the  bill. 

So  I  think  we  are  going  a  little  bit 
too  far,  and  are  literally  hamstringing 
the  bill.  We  are  making  the  bill  totally 
imworkable.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should 
defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  fnnn  Illinois  (Mr.  FnrDLsr). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  emd  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing  to  my 
attention  this  remarkable  piece  of  due 
process  contained  on  page  5  of  this  bill. 

An  exporter,  a  business  whose  very  life- 
blood  may  depend  on  exports,  has  the 
great  assurance  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  appoint  some  other 
members  of  Industry  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  he  is  being  injured  In  his  busi- 
ness by  halting  his  exports.  Then  that 
advisory  committee  advises  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
export  should  be  denied. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said,  there  is  a  way  that  the  Secretary 
can,  IS  he  wants  to,  consult  other  persons. 
But  the  only  thing  that  Is  required  Is 
that  the  committee  consist  of  represent- 
atives of  United  States  industry  and 
Government.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  noticed  except  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  is  not  prevented  from  con- 
sulting someone  else. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  requiring  that 
this  question  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  either 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate?  Why  should  not  the  people  speak 
through  their  regular,  authorized  Repre- 
sentatives Instead  of  having  tills  Inade- 
quate type  of  review  when  a  man's  busi- 
ness is  being  put  in  jeopardy  by  denying 
him  the  right  to  export?  Why  should  that 
man  be  subject  to  other  members  of  the 
business  commimlty  selected  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce? 
What  has  happened  to  our  concepts  of 
due  process  when  we  are  talking  about 
permitting  that  kind  of  authority  by  one 
businessman  over  another  businessman? 

All  the  tunendment  does  Is  It  says  that 
ultimately  If  either  House  decides  to  neg- 
ative the  act  delegated  to  the  President 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  C(xnmerce,  that 
House  may  do  It. 


It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  Is  in- 
finitely reasonable  and  It  Is  particularly 
obvious  that  it  Is  needed  In  view  of  this 
wholly  inadequate  process. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  under  the  existing  law 
the  decisions  now  are  reviewable  by  Con- 
gress, by  a  Joint  resolution  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  That  is  still  in  the 
law.  So  there  Is  a  reference  to  those  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  sitting  here  in 
Congress.  The  question  that  tills  smiend- 
ment  raises  is  whether  we  should  make 
that  responsive  to  just  one  House. 

I  think  that  legislative  history  of  this 
kind  has  Indicated  that  wherever  this 
question  has  arisen  we  have  always  faced 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  action  of  the 
two  Houses  which  represent  the  total 
sovereignty  of  the  people  as  set  up  In  the 
Congress.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Is  that  correct?  I 
should  like  to  know. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  that  Is  correct. 
Under  the  existing  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  provision  Is  made  for  a 
veto  of  the  exercise  of  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  Imposition  of  export  con- 
straints by  action  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  that  reach  to  a 
veto  of  provisions  of  H.R.  8547? 

Mr.  ARHT.KY.  Yes. 

Mi.  ECKHARDT.  In  every  respect? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Absolutely.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  Is  precisely 
what  happened  in  1972  when  the  Con- 
gress acted  to  lift  the  imposition  of  con- 
trols on  exports  that  was  placed  by  the 
administration  on  cattle  hides,  so  that 
we  have  exactly  the  situation  that  the 
gentleman  describes  that  has  taken 
place,  and  I  feel  very  strongly,  as  does 
the  gentleman  from  California,  that  the 
country  is  better  protected  if  the  con- 
current action  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  is  necessary,  because  if  the 
action  of  only  one  body  is  required.  It 
does  lend  Itself  to  the  most  voracious 
kind  of  lobbying  and  logrolling. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  If  the  Eunendment  Included 
the  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses, 
it  would  not  alter  existing  law? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
am  saying,  precisely  so. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill  If  that  Is  the  way 
he  understands  that. 

l/tr.  PINDLEY.  I  cannot  believe  that 
for  a  minute.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to  the  change  in  the  export 
limitation  on  hides.  As  I  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  was  done  as  a  part  of  a 
bill  which  had  to  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  become  effective,  so  the  con- 
current resolution  would  not  be  effec- 
tive in  the  prohibition  or  curtailment  of 
the  SecretaiT  of  Agricultuov. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  significant 
difference  between  present  authority  to 
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curtail  executive  authority  by  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses  and  the  Pindley 
amendment,  which  provides  for  a  legisla- 
tive veto  by  either  House,  is  that  what- 
ever requires  the  concurrence  of  both 
Houses,  other  than  perhaps  that  affect- 
ing internal  matters  only,  is  subject  to 
veto  by  the  President.  The  legislative  veto 
in  the  Pindley  amendment  would  not  be 
so  subject  to  veto  by  the  President.  It 
is  a  reservation  of  a  condition  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  legislation  which 
would  limit  its  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Piwdley). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
very  beneficial  and  necessary  one.  The 
question  has  been  asked:  How  are  we 
going  to  improve  and  protect  our  bal- 
ance of  pajrments?  And  the  very  prac- 
tical answer  in  today's  circumstances 
is  by  continuing  to  increase  our  agri- 
cultural exports.  They  expanded  from 
about  $8  billion  a  year  to  between 
$11  and  $12  bUlion  just  last  year,  and 
probably  will  reach  between  $15  and  $16 
billion  this  year,  unless  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  resorts  to  further 
ill-considered  actions  such  as  last  June's 
embargo  on  soybean  exports. 

Those  exports  were  developed  in  a  ma- 
jor part  tlirough  the  efforts  of  American 
farmers  to  promote  those  exports 
through  such  devices  as  the  checkoff 
charged  against  them  in  many  States. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  breach  of  faith  by  the 
administration  with  those  farmers  when 
the  soybean  exports  were  totally  em- 
bargoed for  a  few  days  in  June  and  then 
only  lifted  by  about  50  percent.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  have  foreign  markets  encour- 
aged and  developed  if  we  are  going  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  our  foreign 
customers,  as  was  done  in  Jtme. 

We  need  this  amendment  to  restore 
confidence  in  our  foreign  customers.  We 
need  those  foreign  customers  if  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  have  a  viable  agricul- 
ttiral  industry  in  this  country. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  to  all 
Members  that  we  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  which  is  very  necessary,  in- 
deed. Existing  law  was  not  adequate  to 
protect  our  industry  and  agriculture 
when  this  very  arbitrary  action  was 
taken  last  June.  I  think  we  need  the 
amendment  to  protect  against  such  a 
thing  happening  again. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  to  Increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  levy  export 
control  should  be  defeated.  The  thrust 
of  the  bill  amounts  to  unfairness  to  the 
fanner.  It  is  unfair  to  him  income  wise. 
As  I  noted  in  some  earlier  debate  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  when 
the  rule  was  being  considered,  only  a 
short  while  ago  the  soybean  farmer  was 
receiving  $2.40  a  bushel  for  his  produc- 
tion. This  was  a  dollar  a  bushel  or  so  less 
than  he  was  getting  for  it  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Now  we  find  the  domestic 
and  world  demand  for  soybeans  being 
such  as  to  permit  the  soybean  farmer  a 
fah-  return  for  his  production.  One  of 


the  first  steps  taken  then  by  this  ad- 
ministration is  to  cut  off  the  export 
market.  This  has  hurt  the  price  of  soy- 
beans. It  has  also  hurt  our  stature  as 
an  exporting  country  in  agricultural 
commodities  and  has  further  eroded  our 
trade  deficit  and  balance  of  payments 
posture. 

In  fairness,  should  not  our  farmers 
who  have  received  inordinately  low 
prices  so  long,  at  least  get  for  his  pro- 
duction what  foreign  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it?  Is  not  this  particularly  so 
in  view  of  the  great  economic  prosperity 
of  America  in  comparison  with  the 
standard  of  living  and  incomes  of  for- 
eign peoples? 

If  you  do  not  accept  my  thesis  of  ex- 
port embargoes  on  agricultural  com- 
modities being  unfair  to  farmers,  my 
argument  then  is  that  the  controls  au- 
thority imder  the  present  law  is  suffi- 
cient. It  has  been  noted  throughout  the 
debate  on  the  rule  and  on  the  bill  that 
soybean  exports  have  been  terminated. 
A  number  of  other  related  commodities 
have  met  the  same  fate  and  there  are 
threats  of  yet  further  actions  against 
additional  agricultural  commodities.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  Export  Administra- 
tion report  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1973  which  has  just  been  printed  and 
released  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— see  attached  pages  66-67  of  said 
quarterly  report  including  as  a  quote  as 
indicated  on  those  pages.  So  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  President  already  has  the 
authority  to  do  anything  conceivable  in 
the  way  of  restrictions  on  exports.  Why 
give  him  yet  more  authority  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Congress  is  trying  so 
desperately  and  so  futUely  to  retrieve 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  powers  and  prerogatives 
that  we  have  surrendered  in  recent  dec- 
ades? The  bill  should  be  defeated,  but 
prior  to  that,  the  Pindley  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

The  quotation  from  pages  66  and  67 
of  the  quarterly  report  is  as  follows: 

On  June  13  a  .  .  .  monitoring  system  waa 
put  Into  effect  for  orders  for  export  and  ex- 
port* of  certain  grains.  oUseeds.  and  oilseed 
products  In  amounts  of  $250  or  more. 

As  a  result  of  the  excessive  foreign  demand 
for  soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  various  oil  and 
meal  products  thereof,  these  commodities 
were  placed  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrtciUture  under  a  validated  Ucense 
reqiUrement  on  June  27  for  shipment  to  all 
destinations.  Including  Canada.  A  warning 
of  the  possibility  of  restrictions  on  exports 
of  corn  was  also  given.  The  reporting  require- 
ment announced  on  June  13  was  expanded 
on  June  28  to  Include  those  products  placed 
under  validated  license  control. 

Information  continues  to  be  obtained 
semiannually  from  walnut  producers  con- 
cerning current  trends  In  production  and 
consumption  of  walnut  logs,  lumber,  and 
veneer. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  second  quar- 
ter 1973.  the  licensing  systems  for  exports 
of  soybeans,  soybean  oil -cake  and  meal,  cot- 
tonseed, and  cottonseed  oil -cake  and  meal 
were  announced  on  July  2.  Also  on  July  2, 
exports  of  ferrous  scrap  were  placed  under 
validated  license  control  for  all  destina- 
tions, excluding  Canada  and  detaUs  were 
given  pertaining  to  the  Ucenslng  system  for 
exports  of  this  material.  On  July  6.  validated 
license  requirements   were  imposed  on  ez- 
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ports  of  some  41  additional  agricultural  com- 
modltlBB  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ctiltiuv  determined  that  export  demand  was 
directly  related  and  transferable  from  the 
demand  for  soybeans  and  soybean  oU-cak» 
and  meal. 

The  monitoring  requirement  waa  extended 
July  9  to  include  orders  for  export  and  ex- 
ports of  cotton  in  amounts  of  •260  or  more. 
Further  changes  in  ferrous  scrap  licensing 
were  made  on  JiUy  27  when  the  validity  of 
licenses  was  extended  and  a  licensing  system 
for  August  exports  was  announced.  Licens- 
ing policies  for  oils,  protein  feeds,  and  ani- 
mal fats  were  revised  July  28  to  establish 
quotas  and  permit  licensing  of  certain  or- 
ders accepted  after  June  13.  At  the  same 
time,  a  licensing  policy  was  established  for 
fieanut  meal  containing  aflatoxin  and  tor 
edible  peanute.  On  August  1,  a  licensing 
policy  was  announced  for  licensing  of  soy- 
beans against  orders  caUlng  for  September 
shipment. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  we  are  back  In 
June  again  and  arguing  the  farm  hill. 
The  fanners  are  doing  pretty  well  in  this 
country  right  now.  At  least  my  house- 
wives think  the  farmers  are  doing  pretty 
well  when  the  housewives  go  to  the  mar- 
ket and  find  the  prices  they  have  to  pay 
for  fiour  and  bread  and  meat. 

We  are  talking  about  how  the  poor 
farmer  is  being  hurt.  I  think  the  poor 
farmer  Is  doing  very  well  in  this  country 
and  in  California.  In  the  farm  bill  we 
passed  we  even  put  a  floor  on  it  so  they 
cannot  go  below  the  floor.  So  the  farmer 
has  it  both  ways. 

I  used  to  represent  a  farm  community 
when  I  was  in  the  State  legislature.  I 
found  that  we  never  could  flnd  a  happy 
farmer  because  no  matter  what  we  did 
for  them  they  would  always  be  unhappy 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

In  this  bill  we  are  trying  to  develop  ex- 
port controls.  We  have  had  them  for  20 
or  30  years.  Now  at  a  very  difficult  time  in 
our  country  we  have  to  use  the  export 
controls.  We  have  to  get  a  balance  be- 
tween the  export  demand  and  domestic 
demand  and  the  export  needs  and  do- 
mestic production.  That  Is  no  reason  why 
they  should  raise  the  price  of  soybeans 
15  times  because  we  can  grow  them 
cheaper.  The  same  applies  to  the  price  of 
wheat.  Should  we  raise  the  price  of  wheat 
up  to  the  level  of  the  highest  price  we 
would  flnd  we  can  get  in  the  world  to- 
day? I  do  not  think  so.  That  should  not 
be  the  criteria  for  what  the  U.S.  house- 
wife should  have  to  pay  for  her  food. 

We  merely  in  this  simple  biU  change 
an  "and"  to  an  "or."  We  simply  extend 
the  act  we  have  had  since  1947.  It  is  des- 
perately needed  if  we  are  to  get  any  bal- 
anced relationship  between  our  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  drastic  measure 
to  single  out  agriculture  and  say  that 
either  House  can  pass  a  resolution  doing 
away  with  what  the  administration  de- 
cides should  be  done.  I  ask  this  House  to 
vote  this  amendment  down  and  get  on 
and  vote  for  this  final  passage  of  this 
bill.  It  is  needed  right  now,  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  have  listened  to  almost  all  of  the 
arguments  made  by  those  that  favor  this 
amendment  to  this  proposed  legislation. 
In  most  every  instance,  they  have  In- 
dicated that  they  basically  oppose  the 
fundamental  legislation,  while  they  sup- 
port this  amendment  for  reasons  that 
they  have  expressed. 

If  a  Member  believes  in  the  legislation, 
if  he  wants  a  flne  and  fair  balance  be- 
tween what  the  farmers  can  get  at  the 
market  place  and  what  the  consimiers 
will  have  to  pay  in  the  supermarket,  he 
ought  to  vote  for  this  legislation  without 
this  mischievous  amendment,  and  that  Is 
what  it  is. 

The  people  who  are  favoring  this 
amendment  are  not  for  the  legislation, 
and  this  amendment  will  gut  the  legis- 
lation in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  minority  leader  pointed 
out.  we  go  right  back  to  the  basic  pres- 
entation of  the  bill.  As  we  stated,  this 
bill,  the  Export  Administration  Act.  pro- 
vides for  the  export  controls  to  reduce 
the  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  for- 
eign demand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  rise  In 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  It  merely  balances  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  "noes"  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, tind  there  were — ayes  154,  noes  211, 
not  voting  69,  as  follows: 


Adams 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burgener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conlan 
Cmae 
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Culver 

Henderson 

de  la  Garza 

Hicks 

Dellums 

HUlls 

Denholm 

Huber 

Dennis 

Hungate 

Derwlnskl 

Hutchinson 

Dickinson 

Johnson.  Colo 

Drlnan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Eckhardt 

Jordan 

Edwarde 

.Calif 

Kazen 

Evans.  Colo. 

Kemp 

Fascell 

Ketcbum 

Pindley 

Kyros 

Plsher 

Litton 

Foley 

Long,  La. 

Fountain 

Long.  Md. 

Praser 

McClory 

Fulton 

McCloskey 

Gibbons 

McCoHlster 

Ooldwater 

McCormack 

Gonzalez 

Macdonald 

Gray 

Madlgan 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mahon 

Griffiths 

BCallary 

Gross 

Mann 

Grover 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ounter 

Matsunaga 

Hammer- 

Mayne 

Bchmldt 

Meeds 

Hansen. 

Idaho 

Melcber 

Hansen. 

Wash. 

Mezvlnsky 

UUford 

Miller 

Mink 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Poage 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boning 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroybUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins,  m, 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel ,  Robert 

W.,  Jr, 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  WU. 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erienbom 
Esch 

Eahleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pisb 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Porsythe 
Frellnghuysen 


ReuBs 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rose 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scbroeder 

Sebellus 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Steed 

Steel  man 

Stelger,  Wla. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 
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Frenzel 

Frey 

Qaydos 

Glalmo 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooodllng 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Oubser 

Gude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings ' 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hlnsbaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Koch 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

Madden 

Mallltard 

Marazitl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matblas.  Calif. 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Parrla 

Passman 

Patman 


Symms 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

nilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Wbalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  8.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Prttchard 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Saylor 

Schneebeli 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUUams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Zablockl 
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Pord, 

William  D. 
Froehlich 
Fuqua 
Oettys 
Hanrahan 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
H«bert 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Ichord 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
King 
Kluczynski 


Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Metcalfe 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

O-NelU 

Qulllen 

Reld 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Runnels 


Sandman 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubbleneld 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Waldle 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Bafalls 

Bell 

Blatnlk 

Breckinridge 

Bnxxnfleld 


BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Burton 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 


Corman 

Coughim 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Flynt 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFESED  BT  MR.  ASSLET 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
tm  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashley:  Page 

6,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  foUows 
thereafter  through  page  7,  line  12,  and  on 
page  7,  Une  13,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1010.  (a) ",  and  on  page 

7.  line  23,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(b)",  and  on  page  7,  line  24,  strike 
out  "(b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)", 
and  on  page  8,  line  4,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)",  and  on  page  8, 
line  10,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(d)"  and  on  page  8,  line  11,  strike 
out  "(d)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will 
not  take  very  long.  The  Intention  of  this 
section  of  the  bill  was  to  create  an  In- 
centive for  the  administration  to  produce 
more  timber  from  the  national  forests  to 
satisfy  the  coimtry's  needs  for  housing 
and  other  domestic  uses.  It  does  this  In 
effect  by  saying  that  11.8  board  feet  must 
be  available  for  domestic  sale  during 
1973  and  1974.  Unless  this  is  done,  there 
would  be  a  ceiling  placed  on  the  export 
of  logs  and  lumber. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  In  the  last 
60  or  90  days  has  been  met.  A  release 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl  L.  Butz,  and 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  John 
T.  Dunlc^,  today  Jointly  announced  com- 
pletion of  a  detailed  plan  to  assure  sales  of 
11.8  bllUon  board  feet  from  the  National 
Forests  during  calendar  year  1973  and  the 
same  amount  during  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
11.8  billion  board  feet  established  as  the  fiscal 
year  1974  goal  represents  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  over  the  amount  of 
timber  which  the  Forest  Service  will  offer 
for  sale  during  fiscal  year  1973,  ending  June 
30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  'jhe  release  of 
this  Information,  I  have  been  advised 
that  Secretary  Butz  has  provided  the 
Forest  Service  with  personnel  and  flnan- 
clal  resources  required  to  meet  the  new 
goals.  Effective  Immediately,  the  Porest 
Service  personnel  celling  is  Increased  by 
450  permanent  positions  for  hiring  of  ad- 
ditional foresters,  engineers  and  support 
personnel  which  are  required  imder  the 
expanded  sales  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  section  has  been  met.  Por 
that  reason  I  offer  the  amendment,  and 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 
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ISi.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  I  believe  that  we  should  ac- 
cept this  amendment  and  I  also  believe 
that  it  will  help  the  bill. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
jiist  like  to  say  that  I  support  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  think,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  forestry  people,  that  it 
removes  certain  objections,  suid  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  offering  this  amendment, 
and  I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITERZO  BT   MB.  RARICK 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ruuck:  Page 
7,  line  12,  after  the  word  "No"  insert  "mer- 
cban  table". 

Page  7,  line  16,  after  the  word,  "meridian" 
and  before  the  period  Insert  "in  the  con- 
tiguous state". 

Page  7.  line  25,  strike  the  word  "and"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma.  After  the 
word  "species"  insert,  "and  grades". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  MT^Chairman,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  over  this 
amendment.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  per- 
fecting amendment.  It  is  desirable,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the 
bill.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rahick)  . 
We  on  this  side  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  unique 
nature  of  the  Alaska  timber  indus- 
try, Congressmsm  Ashlet  supports  this 
amendment  to  exempt  Alaska  from 
the  export  limitation  on  softwood 
limiber  set  out  in  section  10  of  H.R.  8547. 

This  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  sponsor  because  of  its  importance  to 
Alaska,  and  because  the  amendment  does 
not  detract  from  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  bill.  The  ceiling  limitation  on  soft- 


wood lumber  has  been  lowered  by  the 
yearly  average  of  lumber  exported  from 
Alaska,  which  is  roughly  27  percent  of 
the  total  lumber  exported  from  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  ceiling  as  ad- 
Justed  does  not  affect  the  limitation  of 
exported  lumber  from  the  "Lower  48." 

However,  the  primary  reason  Alaska 
can  be  exempt  without  affecting  this  bill 
is  because  the  timber  industry  does  not 
affect  the  "Lower  48."  Alaska  lumber  is 
not  a  source  of  supply  to  the  homebuild- 
ers  in  the  United  States.  It  never  has 
been  and  it  never  will  be  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  can  afford  Alaska 
lumber  except  the  Japanese. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this: 
The  Jones  Act  and  the  high  cost  of 
logging  and  processing  lumber  in  Alaska. 

As  a  noncontiguous  State,  the  Alaska 
economy  is  dramatically  affected  by  the 
Jones  Act  The  high  cost  of  shipping 
goods  from  the  Southern  U.S.  ports  on 
American  ships  has  pushed  the  cost  of 
living  up  higher  than  in  any  other  State. 
More  important  is  its  effect  on  our  Indus- 
try. The  cost  of  shipping  Alaska  lumber 
to  the  "lower  48"  on  American  bottoms 
is  but  one  of  the  major  factors  which 
has  priced  this  lumber  out  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  second  major  reason  Alaska  lum- 
ber Is  not  competitive  with  U.S.  lumber 
prices  is  that  the  cost  of  producing  the 
lumber  in  Alaska  is  so  much  higher  over 
the  cost  of  producing  it  in  the  Northwest. 
Labor  costs  and  logging  camps  and  saw- 
mills range  from  25  to  30  percent  higher 
than  in  the  Northwest.  Gross  loggings 
costs  exceed  Northwest  costs  35  to  40 
percent.  When  these  costs  are  considered 
with  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of 
Alaska  timber  Is  of  low  grade  lumber, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  there  is  no 
meaningful  competition  in  the  UJ3.  mar- 
ket for  Alaska  lumber. 

With  this  amendment,  Alaska's  econ- 
omy is  helped  and  Alaska  helps  the  U.S. 
economy.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Alaska  timber  Industry  in  1956,  nearly 
all  of  its  lumber  has  been  exported,  ac- 
counting for  $750  million  worth  of  favor- 
able balance-of- trade  credits.  In  short, 
this  amendment  is  the  best  for  everyone. 
The  domestic  timber  market  in  the  "low- 
er 48"  is  left  the  same  as  in  the  Ashley 
bill  without  my  amendment,  and  we  in- 
crease the  U.S.  exports. 

Finally,  an  export  limitation  on  Alas- 
kan lumber  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  Alaskan  economy.  Since 
95  percent  of  this  lumber  is  exported,  an 
export  limitation  on  Alaskan  lumber 
would  close  most  of  the  mills  and  log- 
ging camps.  This  could  mean  a  yearly 
loss  of  approximately  $76  million  to  the 
southeastern  Alaska  economy,  a  loss  of 
8,700  jobs  which  is  50  percent  of  the 
labor  force  in  southeastern  Alaska.  It  is 
clear  that  an  export  limitation  on  Alas- 
kan lumber  would  deal  a  serious  blow  to 
the  economy  in  the  State. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  the 
passage  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  oif  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  annoimce  that 
I  am  going  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
that  I  had  planned  to  introduce  because 
I  do  not  think  that  within  the  time 
that  we  have  here  today  at  this  hour  of 
the  evening  we  can  straighten  out  this 
mess  that  we  have  here. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
control  over  how  these  export  alloca- 
tions are  given  out.  No  thought  has  been 
given  in  this  legislation  as  to  who  is 
going  to  profit  from  these  export  tickets 
that  will  eventually  be  Issued.  Let  me  say 
they  are  very  valuable  pieces  of  paper, 
and  they  will  probably  go  to  you-know- 
who.  The  fellow  who  gets  there  first  or 
gets  there  with  the  "mostest"  will  prob- 
ably get  the  export  ticket,  or  the  fellow 
who  Is  going  to  get  a  monopoly  on  the 
market. 

That  has  been  the  history  every  time 
we  have  tried  this  thing.  This  commit- 
tee has  given  no  thought  at  all  to  it, 
other  than  giving  some  vague  instruc- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
he  should  assemble  some  people  who  are 
engaged  In  this  business,  and  they  are 
going  to  tell  us  how  these  products  will 
be  exported.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
way  at  this  time  of  the  evening  to  Im- 
prove this  bill  at  all,  so  I  am  not  going 
to  introduce  my  amendment,  but  I 
should  ask  all  Members  to  vote  against 
It. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  line  13,  page  7,  there 
Is  a  provision  against  the  sale  of  unproc- 
essed export  timber.  It  says  on  line  16: 

•  •  •  \intu  the  President  determines  that 
there  is  available  for  domestic  use  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  softwood  logs  •  •  ♦. 

I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee Is  aware  that  there  is  a  vast 
supply  of  raw  logs  and  logs,  lumber,  in 
Canada.  If  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  mean  that  all  of  the  sup- 
ply can  be  coimted,  then  this  amendment 
is  in  effect  negatory  or  is  of  no  meaning. 
I  would  ask  the  chairman  to  indicate  to 
us  if  that  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee or  not. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  The  Intention  Is  not 
to  allow  Presidential  determination  to  be 
based  upon  the  total  possible  supply 
from  Canada  or  from  any  other  source. 
However,  I  think  we  do  have  to  recognize 
that  the  United  States  is  a  very  substan- 
tial importer  of  limiber  and  products 
from  Canada,  and  to  this  extent,  based 
largely,  I  should  suppose,  on  the  fiuctu- 
ations  in  the  business  cycle,  the  usual 
imports  from  Canada  would  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  a  Presidential  de- 
termination, but  nothing  beyond  that. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Pine.  I  think  that  ex- 
plains it. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMSNDMXNT   OIRUD    BT    MS.  VANDC 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  Insert 
a  new  section  3  at  end  of  bill : 

No  export  license  or  permit  authorized 
to  be  Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
■hall  be  sold,  transferred  or  assigned. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  take  a  minute  or  two  under  the  rule  to 
suggest  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  the  bargaining,  the 
trs^cking,  in  export  permits  that  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  the  oil  import 
quotas  when  we  had  a  permit  system 
oi>erating  in  that  area.  I  think  that  if 
this  system  is  going  to  be  fair  and  equita- 
ble, the  permit  should  be  used  by  the 
person  who  is  authorized,  who  has  the 
authority  to  use  it,  and  if  it  is  not  used 
by  that  person,  I  think  that  the  right 
should  lapse  or  be  granted  to  others.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  export  permit  ought 
to  be  bargained,  transferred,  or  sold  to 
another. 

SUBSirrUTK  AMXNOMBMT  OTFKBXD  BT  MR.  ASH- 
LET rOX  TUX  AMXKDMXNT  OITXRED  BT  MX. 
VANIK 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Vanik. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashlet  as  a 
sustltute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Vanik:  Page  6.  after  line  17,  add  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  lang^uage : 

Should  the  Secretary  provide  for  export 
controls  he  shall  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
Tide  for  a  system  of  controls  that  Is  fair, 
equitable  and  just  to  all  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. In  any  such  system  he  shall  provide 
that  the  allocations  of  export  permits  shall 
be  made  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and 
that  all  those  wishing  to  export  shall  have 
equal  rights  to  obtain  8\ich  an  export  permit. 
After  an  export  permit  has  been  granted,  it 
shall  not  be  valid  If  transferred  or  assigned. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  honesty 
compels  me  to  tell  ttie  House  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  on  this 
amendment.  In  fact  it  is  the  language  of 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  indicated 
he  would  have  offered  had  he  had  the 
heart  to  do  so  at  that  time.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  very  close  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  what  our  objectives  are  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  gentleman  realize  the  per- 
mit system  and  the  license  system  has 
been  in  existence  in  the  Export  Act  since 
1969?  Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any 
abuses  in  the  system? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  know  of  no  abuses  that 
would  be  generated  by  this  language 
either. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  permits  or  licenses  are 
not  subject  to  transfer  now? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  think  the  coun- 
try would  suffer  by  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 


think  the  country  would  suffer  If  it  Is 
not  adopted. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  to  consider  a 
simple  transfer  from  one  business  entity 
to  a  successor  business  entity  as  the  tjrpe 
of  transfer  that  would  void  the  license? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an 
embarrtissing  situation.  I  withdrew  this 
amendment  awhile  ago  and  now  I  find  it 
offered  and  while  it  may  or  may  not  be 
passed  it  is  not  being  objected  to. 

The  purpose  of  putting  that  in  was  to 
cut  down  the  traffic  in  these  tickets.  It  Is 
not  to  prohibit  anybody  who  legitimately 
wants  to  export  from  going  ahesid  and 
doing  it.  It  is  just  to  try  to  cut  down 
the  particular  value  of  this.  If  a  person 
has  a  product  he  wants  to  export  he 
goes  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
he  gets  fair  treatment  and  he  gets  his 
ticket. 

If  we  do  not  do  that  what  happens  Is 
that  we  get  a  certain  intrinsic  value  at- 
taching to  the  tickets  in  themselves  and 
they  will  then  trade  on  the  futures  mar- 
ket. I  was  trying  to  prevent  that. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  happen  and  I 
do  not  prescribe  it  in  this  amendment 
is  that  these  tickets  be  auctioned  off  by 
some  fair  manner  as  we  auction  off  oil 
and  gas  leases  now  so  that  the  benefit  of 
the  v£due  of  that  ticket  would  go  to  the 
American  public  and  not  to  some  en- 
trepreneur who  was  trying  to  profit  from 
the  difficulties  the  country  has. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  ap- 
preciate that  is  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  say  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
appreciates  the  fact  that  is  not  what  the 
language  says.  I  think  we  need  to  have 
this  legislative  history,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman  to  bar  a 
transfer  which  is  simply  a  legal  transfer 
to  a  different  entity. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  obvi- 
ously has  not  studied  the  problem  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  they  get  around  it 
now  and  they  sell  these  tickets.  They  csm 
sell  these  tickets  in  that  way  even  though 
the  law  says  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
wants  it  to  say,  but  it  has  not  worked. 
The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  make  the 
tickets  go  back  to  the  man  who  is  issuing 
them,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
let  him  reissue  them. 

There  is  a  lot  of  speculation  on  tickets. 
These  can  be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  REES.  The  exporting  of  the  prod- 
ucts. The  Department  of  Commerce,  if 
one's  commodity  is  under  restriction,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  then  issues 
these  and  tries  to  let  every  exporter  have 
so  much  of  what  the  pot  is,  but  generally 
one  will  find  that  all  exporters  of  com- 
modities are  in  the  specific  business  of 
exporting  these  commodities,  so  it  really 
is  divided  up.  The  pot  is  divided  up 
among  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  compared  with 
the  oil  situation,  because  there  we  have 
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a  stysEt&c  situation  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign supply.  It  should  be  done  strictly 
through  export  Ucensing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  for 
the  sunendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.R.  8547  there  are 
specific  provisions  detailing  the  amounts 
of  logs  which  may  be  exported  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  also  stating  the  basis 
for  curtailing  log  exports.  I  support  HJi. 
8547.  I  think  its  provisions  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Northwest  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. However.  I  have  a  concern  as  to 
the  interpretation  which  is  intended  for 
the  sections  of  the  log  export  provisions 
which  relate  to  the  prohibition  and  pre- 
vention of  substitution  in  connection 
with  timber  which  Is  restricted  from  ex- 
port L-y  this  bill. 

There  was  some  legislative  history  on 
this  point  which  was  created  and  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  time 
when  the  original  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Morse  was  accepted  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968.  That  was 
almost  5  years  ago  and  since  that  time 
conditions  have  greatly  changed.  Also, 
we  now  have  5  years  of  experience  in  how 
this  amendment  operates  in  practice. 

Five  years  ago,  on  July  30,  1968,  Sena- 
tor Morse,  in  commenting  on  his  amend- 
ment referred  to  "substitution"  as  a 
"reasonably  direct"  substitution  in  terms 
of  locality,  so  that  an  owner  could  not 
substitute  in  the  same  area  and  in  the 
same  time  period  pubUc  timber  for  his 
privately  owned  timber  which  he  had 
sold  for  export.  Of  course,  no  agency 
has  ever  issued  any  rules  or  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  provision  of  the  Morse 
amendment,  so  that  the  previous  legis- 
lative history  and  intent  were  never  in- 
corporated in  any  Federal  actions.  It  is 
timely  now,  under  changed  circimi- 
stances,  to  make  sure  that  the  interpre- 
tation and  purpose  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation is  more  to  the  point  and  more  ef- 
fective in  carrying  out  our  current  pur- 
poses with  respect  to  exports  and  preven- 
tion of  substitution. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  lan- 
guage in  lines  5  through  9  on  page  8  of 
the  present  bill,  which  I  support,  means 
that  any  persons  who  export  timber 
should  not  be  permitted  to  replace  that 
timber  with  Federal  timber  within  the 
ssune  general  area  within  the  same  time 
period  and  for  a  meaningful  period 
thereafter.  This  latter  is  the  key  point, 
for  example,  that  the  prevention  of  sub- 
stitution by  a  company  carryover  into 
the  future  following  the  cessation  of  its 
export  activities. 
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The  objective  should  be  to  provide  that 
first,  owners  of  private  timber  who 
directly  or  indirectly  export  their  private 
timber  and  second,  others  engaged  in 
exporting  private  timber  shall  be  pre- 
cluded from  bidding  on  or  purchasing 
Federal  timber  or  logs  produced  there- 
from to  replace  the  private  timber  that 
they  have  exported. 

It  is  also  my  expectation  that,  when 
the  appropriate  ofQcials  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
these  amendments,  there  will  be  a  full 
opportunity  for  hearings  and  appeals  on 
the  decisions  to  be  rendered  which  will 
prevent  or  approve  specific  cases  of  sub- 
stitution within  the  context  of  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill. 

I  make  these  statements  for  the  record 
for  what  value  they  may  have  in  indicat- 
ing to  the  appropriate  Secretaries  the 
intention  imderlying  this  important  sec- 
tion of  this  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  haid  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8547)  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  commodi- 
ties and  to  reduce  the  serious  Inflatlon- 
£u-y  Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  484,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

It  is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO   XZCOMMrr   OFFEBED   BT 
ICB.   KOTTSaXLOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  <v- 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROT78SZLOT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  8547  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  220,  nays  133, 
present  1,  not  voting  80,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Annunzto 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bennett 
BevUI 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Delliuns 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford,  Qerald  B. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Frenzel 
Frey 


Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bergland 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 


[Roll  No.  441] 

YEAS — 220 

Oaydoe 
Olalmo 
Oilman 
Orasso 
Gray 

Oreen,  Pa. 
Orover 
Qubser 
Oude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hog  an 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Hudnut 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFaU 
Macdonald 
Madden 
MalUlard 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin,  N.C. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Milford 
Miller 
Mlnish 
Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell.  N.T. 
Mlzell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 

NAYS— 133 
Camp 
ChappeU 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Oarza 
Oenholm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Evans,  Colo. 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fraser 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sarasln       . 

Sarbanea    I 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Studds       I 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
To  well,  Nev. 
Treen 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall      I 
Wiggins      ' 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wrtght 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wsrman 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Zablockl     I 


Frelinghuysen 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

Qoldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Oimter 

Haley 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Ruber 

Hun«ate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 


Jones,  N.O. 

ICazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Landrum 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCoUUter 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Obey 


O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Parrls 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scbneebell 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

PRESENT — 1 
Eckhardt 


Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Symms 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tbompson,  N  J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Ullman 

Veysey 

Whalen 

Whltten 

Winn 

Yates 

Yoimg,  Alaska 

Young.  S.O. 

Yoimg.  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTINO — 80 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Bafalis 

Bell 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Breckinridge 

Broomfleld 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burton 

Byron 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlin 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Delaney 

Derwinskl 

Dlggcs 

Dom 

Flynt 

Forsythe 


Froehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Griffiths 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUls.  Arte. 


Mlnshall.Ohlo 

NU 

O'NeUl 

Qulllen 

Reld 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T, 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Runnels 

Sandman 

Scberle 

Shipley 

SUces 

Slsk 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Tleman 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Waldle 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Tleman  for,  with  Mr.  Eclchardt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hays  with  ISi.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Froeh- 
llch. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  DerwlnskL 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

lit.  O-NelU  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

I^.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  OrUDths  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Byron  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  Tork. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
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Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  MUls  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mathis 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tiernan).  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed,  B.B..  8547. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if 
any,  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  will  state  that  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  today,  and 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  program 
for  next  week  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  go  over  imtll  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  next  week  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  District  Day,  and  there  are 
no  bills. 

We  will  then  take  up  the  contempt 
citation  coming  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  G.  Gordon  Liddy 
under  a  House  resolution,  for  which  I  do 
not  have  the  number  as  of  the  present 
time. 

That  wiU  be  followed  by  H.R.  7482,  the 
Little  Cigar  Act,  with  an  open  rule  and 
1  hour  of  debate. 

That  is  all  the  business  scheduled  for 
Monday. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  H.R.  7645, 
State  Department  Authorization  confer- 
ence report, 

H.R.  2096,  discriminatory  imports'  on 
wine,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate,  and 

S.  1697,  emergency  eucalyptus  assist- 


ance, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  S.  504,  emergency  medical  services, 
vote  on  veto  override, 

H.R.  6452,  urban  mass  transit,  with  ah 
open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate, 

H.R.  7974,  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted, 

HJl.  9639,  School  Lunch  Act  amend- 
ment, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted, 

HJl.  6576,  water  project  investigations, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted,  and 

H.R.  8789,  Bicentennial  coinage  de- 
sign, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

As  usual,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  10,  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  suljoum  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  Rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wesdnesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detsdned  and  not  present  in 
the  House  Chamber  earlier  this  after- 
noon when  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  8351,  the  Amtrak  authorization  bill, 
occurred. 

Had  I  been  present  at  that  time,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  REPLIES  TO  PRESI- 
DENT'S ATTACK  ON  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day last,  I  offered  the  olive  branch  to  the 
President,  because  I  had  heard  that  10 
more  vetoes  of  important  legislation 
could  be  expected.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
such  lack  of  cooperation  could  only  hurt 
the  country. 

In  response,  I  received  a  phone  call 
from  Mr.  Laird  in  the  White  House,  say- 
ing that  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
us  and  work  out  something  on  legisla- 
tion. Just  10  minutes  before  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  television  yesterday,  Mr. 
Laird  was  on  the  phone  with  me  setting 
up  a  meeting. 


Then  came  the  press  conference,  and 
it  wsis  hard  to  tell  whether  the  President 
was  calling  for  teamwork — or  scrimmage. 

President  Nixon's  economic  policies 
have  brought  nothing  but  inflation  and 
misery  to  the  people.  It  is  natural  that 
he  would  want  to  put  that  monkey  on 
somebody  else's  back.  But,  in  Congress, 
he's  picked  the  wrong  whipping  boy. 

Congress  has  already  given  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  economic  stabilization  au- 
thority he  needs.  The  economic  ills  of 
this  Nation  stem  directly  from  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion— beginning  back  in  1969  when  the 
President  decided  that  what  he  needed 
was  a  million  more  unemployed.  It  was 
this  administration  that  last  year  di- 
verted 40  million  acres  from  production 
and  sold  our  grain  surplus  to  the  Soviets. 
That  mismanagement  has  caused  our 
food  shortage  and  high  food  prices 
today. 

The  President  has  little  room  to  com- 
plain about  the  budget.  In  his  first  4 
years,  his  budgets  added  a  staggering 
$97  billion  to  the  national  debt.  And  he 
submitted  another  budget  this  year  that 
was  $28  billion  in  the  red. 

This  Congress  can  be  proud  of  its 
achievements — social  security  increase, 
crime  control,  hesdth  program,  Cambo- 
dia bombing  cutoff.  It  is  the  President 
who  hais  chosen  to  veto  minimum  wage 
tind  the  Emergency  MedicsJ  Services  Act. 

Both  Houses  are  working  together  on 
a  final  Alaska  pipeline  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  csm  be 
diverted  from  the  causes  of  this  Nation's 
economic  ravishment.  President  Nixon's 
economic  policies  have  been  responsible. 
Unfortunately,  the  consequences  for  their 
failure  have  f aUen  upon  all  the  little  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS  ON  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  stop  attacking  Congress 
and  start  attacking  the  problems  this 
country  faces,  he  will  better  serve  the 
Nation  and  his  ofiSce. 

In  the  same  breath  that  President  Nix- 
on called  for  bipartisan  teamwork,  he 
launched  an  ungracious  and  unwar- 
ranted attack  on  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent's attack,  coupled  with  his  announce- 
ment that  he  will  veto  the  minimiun 
wage  bill  approved  by  large  majorities  in 
Congress,  shows  he  intends  only  to  talk 
about  cooperation  with  Congress,  not 
practice  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  93d  Congress  has  in  a 
few  months  already  compiled  a  signifi- 
cant record.  We  have,  to  cite  a  few  meas- 
ures now  law,  approved  a  bombing  cut- 
off In  Southeast  Asia,  an  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  a  major  farm  bill,  a 
highway  mass  transit  bill,  and  extensions 
of  crime  control,  older  Americans,  child 
nutrition,  public  broadcasting,  and  en- 
vironmental protection  programs. 

From  the  start  of  the  session  through 
July  31,  the  Senate  and  House  combined 
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registered  an  extraordinary  654  record 
votes,  surely  not  evidence  of  legislative 
paralysis. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
press  conference  was  an  effort  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  problans  he 
himself  has  created. 

I  hope  that  Republicans  in  Congress 
will  join  Democrats  In  an  honest  biparti- 
san effort  to  pass  constructive  legislation 
on  trade,  pension  reform,  campaign  re- 
form, elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, health  maintenance  organizations, 
and  manpower,  including  a  public  em- 
ployment program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat.  President  fBxon 
should  stop  attacking  Congress  and  start 
attacking  the  Nation's  problems. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COOPERATE 

(Mr.  WYIIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYTilE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  amused 
by  the  statement  yesterday  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  there  ought  to  be  more 
cooperation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  My  amusement  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  almost  everyday  for 
a  month  before  the  recess,  the  majority 
leader  had  attacked  the  President  and 
had  foimd  little  that  was  right  In  any- 
thing he  was  doing.  I  think  the  change 
in  attitude  of  the  majority  leader  stems 
not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  he  now 
wants  to  embrace  the  President.  I  have  a 
feeling  it  reflects  the  fact  that  during 
the  recess,  the  gentleman  heard  from 
the  people  in  his  district,  who  probably 
are  not  much  different  from  people  across 
the  Nation  and  who  feel  that  Congress 
should  get  on  with  the  business  of  pass- 
ing essential  legislation  and  be  less  po- 
litical. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  OT*En.L)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  were  critical  of 
the  President's  comments  about  Congress 
during  the  press  conference  yesterday.  I 
thought  the  President  exercised  consid- 
erable restraint.  Cooperation  is  a  two- 
way  street.  The  legislative  branch  and 
the  executive  branch  need  to  confront 
the  Issues  together — now — and  dispense 
with  the  political  rhetoric. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  MESSAGE  OP 
HONORABLE  HENRY  J.  TASCA, 
AMBASSADOR   TO    GREECE 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  capi- 
tals su:ross  the.  world  the  United  States 
is  represented  by  our  ambassadors  and 
dedicated  Foreign  Service  oflBcers.  They 
are  the  spokesmen  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  leaders  of  the  American 
communities  abroad. 

Our  Ambassador  to  Greece,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  J.  Tasca,  Is  one  of  my 
friends.  He  recently  sent  me  copies  of 
his  statement  Issued  at  the  death  of 
President  Harry  S  Tniman,  and  his  In- 
dependence Day  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can community  in  Greece. 


Since  Greece  is  the  birthplace  of  de- 
mocracy, and  its  own  freedom  was  saved 
during  the  Greek  Civil  War  through  the 
efforts  of  President  Truman,  I  believe 
that  I  should  share  these  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Ambassador 
Tasca's  messages  in  the  Recori)  at  this 
point: 

Trs  1973  Indepknokncx  Dat  Mebsaox  FKOic 
Ambassador  Henbt  J.  Tasca 

My  Fellow  Americans  In  Greece :  In  three 
years  you  and  I  wUl  celebrate  the  two  hun- 
dredth birthday  of  our  country,  the  United 
States  of  America.  Within  the  context  of 
historical  perspective,  this  may  not  seem  a 
very  long  time,  especially  to  us  who  work 
and  live  In  a  country  surrounded  by  the 
monuments  of  a  great  democratic  clvUlza- 
tlon  which  goes  back  not  two  hundred  but 
two  thousand  years.  But  our  democracy,  the 
American  form  of  democracy,  meant  some- 
thing quite  special  for  the  oppressed  masses 
on  other  continents  who  saw  In  our  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  the  promise  of  new  life. 

Why  else  do  we  find  the  ringing  phrases 
of  our  basic  national  documents  echoed 
throughout  the  world  where  men  wish  to  be 
free?  Phrases  from  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence such  as — "All  Men  Are  Created 
Equal":  "The  Consent  of  the  Governed": 
"Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness". 
And  can  anything  better  characterize  the 
philosophy  of  government  which  has  domi- 
nated every  level  of  our  national  life  than  the 
eloquent  first  three  words  of  our  Constitu- 
tion— "We  the  People".  For  almost  two  cen- 
turies, we  the  people,  born  of  the  Amerlcaoi 
Revolution,  have  made  of  the  United  States 
a  continuing  revolution  and  that  revolution 
will  continue  to  achieve  for  our  citizens  that 
respect  for  human  dignity  and  the  basic 
rights  of  man  envisaged  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers of  our  republic. 

We  celebrate  our  Independence  Day  this 
year  conscious  that  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  vitality  and  viability  of  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  have  never  been  more 
manifest.  As  Americans  abroad  let  us  be  sure 
our  words  and  actions  bear  witness  to  ovir 
faith  In  those  principles  and  Institutions. 


Statemznt  bt  Ambassador  Hekrt  J.  Tasca 
on  the  dxath  of  former  president 
Harrt  S.  Truman 

On  this  tragic  and  Inevitable  day  marking 
the  passing  of  President  Truman,  we  mourn 
his  passing  but  honor  his  achievement. 
President  Truman  wUl  go  down  in  American 
history  as  one  of  our  truly  great  Presidents. 
His  career  pronounces  with  great  light  and 
conviction  America's  profound  confidence  In 
the  common  man.  As  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence states — "All  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  endowed  by  the  divine  .  .  ." 

As  a  symbol  of  this  vital  equality.  Presi- 
dent Truman  Inspired  a  generation  of  man- 
kind to  reach  for  the  highest  goals. 

President  Truman  personified  o\ir  belief 
that  man's  essential  nature  not  only  equips 
him  for  democracy  but  requires  democracy 
for  Its  basic  material  and  splrltuEd  fulfill- 
ment. 

President  Truman  became  the  leader  of 
the  American  people  at  a  time  when  the 
world  looked  to  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership and  succor.  The  greatest  military 
power  the  world  has  ever  seen  assembled  by 
the  greatest  economic  power  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed  was  dismantled  In  victory. 
But  President  Truman,  believing  as  a  com- 
mon man  In  the  essential  dignity  of  human 
nature  and  In  freedom,  led  the  American 
people  In  their  decision  to  help  save  free- 
dom In  the  world  and  provide  the  means  to 
help  humanity  meet  Its  desperate  economic 
needs  without  distinction  of  enemy  or  friend, 
religion  or  race.  Thus  the  Marshall  Plan  was 
bom,  which  affirmed  America's  basic  profes- 


sion of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  need 
for  helping  our  fellow  men  to  help  them- 
selves. 

He  saw  first  the  danger  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  the  Importance  of  their  freedom  to 
the  freedom  of  the  West.  Thus,  25  years  ago, 
he  boldly  proclaimed  the  Truman  Ektctnne 
that  was  Important  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy to  survive.  We  still  stand  by  that  pledge. 

But  he  also  realized  that  material  and 
spiritual  recovery  needed  a  shield  against 
external  forces  of  aggression  and  subversion. 
Thus  NATO  was  born. 

For  President  Truman,  this  was  not  only  a 
right  for  ETuropeans  but  for  all.  When  the  free 
peoples  elsewhere  in  the  world  were  threat- 
ened, he  reacted  and  showed  the  universality 
of  America's  humane  alms. 

And  he  first  Introduced  the  concept  of  aid 
to  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  In  the 
process  of  gaining  their  self  determination. 
And  so  POINT  IV  was  born. 

President  Truman  led  America  In  all  these 
great  decisions  which  have  forever  left  their 
mark  on  human  history  and  will  be  talked 
about  In  the  generations  to  come  whenever 
men  talk  about  the  comnaon  man,  freedom, 
democracy  and  the  right  of  all  human  be- 
ings. Irrespective  of  race,  color  or  creed,  to 
"the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness". 


BAN  ON  CIGARETTE  SMOKING 
CLEARLY  NOT  WITHIN  JURISDIC- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  (CONSUMER 
PRODUCT    SAFETY    (X>MMISSION 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permisslcji  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard O.  Simpson,  Chairman  of  the  recent- 
ly created  Federal  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  was  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying  that  the  Commission  has 
the  power  to  set  cigarette  standards  or 
ban  cigarettes  under  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  and  that  "We  have  a  serious 
expectation  of  achieving  a  ban"  and  he 
felt  the  agency  "should  and  will  be  able 
to  achieve  It." 

He  mentioned  a  "congressional  peti- 
tion," apparently  referring  to  a  s\jaS 
"study"  being  conducted  by  a  single 
Member  of  the  Senate,  who  is  a  long- 
time foe  of  cigarette  smoking. 

The  gentleman  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  formal  action  of  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  established  rules  and  proce- 
dures under  which  Congress  operates 
and  in  which  a  majority  of  the  House 
and  Senate  speak  for  those  bodies  Instead 
of  being  led  astray  by  a  minority  at- 
tempting to  act  in  some  ad  hoc  or  in- 
formal manner. 

I  wonder  if  Chairman  Simpson  is  giv- 
ing equal  attention  to  such  dangerous 
products  as  sugar,  saccharin,  coffee,  beer, 
wine,  liquor,  aspirin,  drugs,  foods  high 
in  cholesterol,  aerosol  sprays,  vitamins, 
gasoline,  cooking  gas.  automobiles,  and 
electrical  appliances?  Certainly  he  would 
not  want  to  overlook  cream,  half-and- 
half  milk,  ice  cream,  eggs,  bacon,  and 
thick  marbled  steaks. 

Perhaps  our  message  to  Mr.  Simpson 
should  be  that  when  we  want  him  and 
the  Commission,  which  we  created,  to 
meddle  into  the  area  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing, which  we  have  obviously  preempted 
by  the  enactment  of  the  CTlgarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969,  we  will  let  him  know. 
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Both  of  these  followed  In  time  the 
Hazsoxlous  Substances  Act  of  1960,  upon 
which  he  relies;  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  both  clearly  indicates  that  they 
were  Intended  by  Congress  to  preempt 
the  field  where  cigarette  smoking  and 
merchandising  Is  concerned. 

Haa't  call  us,  Mr.  Simpson.  If  we  need 
you,  we'll  call  you. 


A  NEW  NIXON  COVERUP 

(Ms.  ABZUO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  press  conference  yesterday  was 
a  blatant,  self-serving  attack  on  Con- 
gress that  is  neither  Justified  nor  accu- 
rate. The  failure  of  this  administration 
to  stop  inflation  cannot  be  blamed  on 
Congress  but  must  be  laid  at  the  clay  feet 
ol  the  President  and  his  administration, 
which  has  been  responsible  for  phases 
I-IV.  We  must  not  let  the  President  get 
away  with  this  new  coverup. 

Congress  has  already  passed  and  the 
President  signed  over  100  bills,  including 
such  important  measures  as  the  Federal 
aid  highway  bill  with  its  mass  transit 
provisions,  the  new  Agriculture  and  Food 
Stamp  Act,  legislation  ending  the  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  Indochina,  and  some  very 
important  health  measures.  There  re- 
mains much  to  be  done.  But  this  Con- 
gress, and  in  fact  no  Congress,  can  or 
should  be  a  mere  rubberstamp  for  the 
Piesldent.  Congress  must  use  the  legisla- 
tive process  to  the  fullest  extent  If  it  Is  to 
fulfill  Its  own  constitutional  obligations. 
This  includes  full  and  open  public  hear- 
ings, due  consideration  of  legislative  pro- 
posals in  committee  and  full  debate  on 
the  House  floor.  And  Congress,  contrary 
tc  what  the  President  said,  has  been  on 
the  Job — before,  after,  and  during  the 
Watergate  hearings.  According  to  a  re- 
cent Congressional  Quarterly  analysis, 
the  Congress  In  sheer  volume  of  work 
produced  was  "on  a  par  with  most  past 
first  session  Congresses,  and  it  was  ahead 
of  many." 

We  all  know  this  because  we  know  how 
hard  we  have  been  working — how  many 
marathon  sessions,  how  many  committee 
hearings  and  debates,  how  many  quonmi 
ctdls  and  rollcall  votes  we  have  answered 
in  the  past  8  months.  I  propose  that  the 
congressional  leadership  immediately  ask 
the  radio  and  television  networks  for 
equal  time  to  answer  the  President's  mis- 
leading charges.  The  average  American 
Is  being  pushed  to  the  economic  wall  by 
the  rising  cost  of  food,  rent  and  housing, 
gas  and  oil  and  direct  responsibility  for 
this  rests  with  the  President.  As  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government  Congress 
must  get  the  truth  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  I  urge  the  leadership  to  request 
equal  time  and  to  notify  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  of  its  re- 
quest. 


MR.  MEIDINGER  SPEAKS  FOR  HIM- 
SELPAND  NOT  FOR  DUCKS  UN- 
LIMITED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zou).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 


(Mr.  Andrews)  Is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  June  28,  1973,  on  page  22135,  I  am 
correct!^  quoted  as  stating: 

Also  I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Meldlnger, 
North  Dakota  bead  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  that 
he  iirges  us  to  support  the  Garrison  proj- 
ect. 

Since  the  inception  of  Ducks  Unlimit- 
ed, Inc.,  in  1937  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
that  organization  to  restrict  its  activity 
to  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  preserva- 
tion, maintenance,  and  restoration  of 
wetlands  breeding  habitat,  and  they  do 
an  outstanding  job. 

In  the  interest  of  maintaining  this 
policy,  the  national  president  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  has  expressed  his  concern  that 
my  remarks  may  be  misconstrued.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  emphasize  that,  in  his 
telegram  which  I  referred  to,  Mr.  Meld- 
lnger was  speaking  for  himself  and  not 
his  organization. 


Columbia  Code  are  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "felony"  wherever  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "criminal  offense". 


CRIME  IN  SUBURBAN  AREAS 

The  SPEAK3ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  involved  in  the  rapid 
and  disturbing  incresise  in  crime  in  our 
Nation's  suburban  areas  and  there  is  one 
In  particular  which  Congress  can  do 
something  about. 

Under  current  law,  particularly  sec- 
tions 23-901  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  a  suburban  police  officer  can  pur- 
sue a  criminal  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia only  If  the  criminal  has  committed 
a  felony  or  certain  types  of  misdemean- 
ors which  would  continue  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia.  Examples  of  those  mis- 
demeanors where  pursuit  is  permitted 
are  drunken  driving,  which  would  be  a 
continuing  violation  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia statutes;  larceny,  which  would  re- 
sult in  stolen  property  being  brought 
into  the  District;  and  carrying  an  illegal 
weapon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  facilitate  the  fresh 
pursuit  of  criminals  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  members  of  the  suburban 
police  forces.  This  would  allow  an  of- 
ficer to  pursue  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia anycMie  he  has  reason  to  believe 
has  committed  a  criminal  offense. 

Not  only  would  this  bill  give  law-en- 
forcement o£Qcers  far  greater  leeway  in 
the  pursuit  of  criminals  across  the 
county  line,  but  I  feel  it  would  also  serve 
as  a  major  tool  in  the  fight  against  cHme 
In  Prince  Georges  Coimty  and  other 
Washington  suburban  counties.  I  strcihg- 
ly^belleve  that  we  must  release  the  hand- 
cuffs'created  by  this  outmoded  law  and 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  take 
rapid  action  on  this  bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  bUl  to  facUltate  fresh  pursuit  of  criminals 
In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tions 23-901   and  23-903  of   the  District  of 


FORCED  BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHIL- 
DREN TO  ACHIEVE  RACIAL 
BALANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hudnut)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previ- 
ous occasions  I  have  spoken  before  this 
body  to  express  my  concern  about  the 
issue  of  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  public 
school  systems  of  America.  Yesterday  I 
expressed  the  feeling  that  the  Congress 
is  delaying  action  on  this  matter  that 
concerns  so  many  citizens  throughout 
our  coimtry,  and  I  voiced  the  hope  that 
hearings  would  soon  be  held  and  legis- 
lation brought  to  the  floor  for  action.  My 
purpose  was  to  stimulate  that  action. 

I  also  told  the  Congress  that  many, 
many  people  in  my  district  in  central 
Indiana  are  terribly  upset  about  the 
court  rulings  requiring  busing  of  school- 
children in  central  Indiana,  and  they 
are  flercely  opposed  to  it.  But  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  opposition  to  forced 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the 
public  schools  means  advocacy  or  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  or  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  integrated  schooling.  Our  Amer- 
ican democracy  is  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  It  is  also  a  melting  pot 
of  disparate  races,  creeds,  and  income 
brackets,  and  because  it  is  such,  willful 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  persontd 
vendettas  against  people  who  hold  differ- 
ent points  of  view  from  our  own,  or  pro- 
motion of  racial  or  religious  or  social 
separatism,  segregation,  or  polarization 
have,  in  my  opinion,  no  legitimate  place 
in  America. 

I  have  been  asked  with  reference  to 
Federal  Judge  S.  Hugh  Dillin's  mandate 
that  seversd  thousand  schoolchildren  in 
Indianapolis  be  bused  in  order  to  achieve 
better  racial  balance  in  public  schools: 

since  we  disagree  vtrlth  the  judge's  decision 
should  we  obey  It? 

And  some  persons  have  said  to  me: 

I  wUl  go  to  jail  before  I  let  them  bus  my 
kids. 

While  I  can  understand  the  frustration 
and  resentment  in  back  of  some  of  these 
comments,  I  cannot  and  I  do  not  con- 
done willful  deflance  of  duly  enacted  law 
or  duly  constituted  authority.  Without 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  legislative 
and  judicial  processes,  our  society  would 
rapidly  cease  to  be  democratic  and  be- 
come repressive  and  authoritarian.  Tak- 
ing the  law  into  one's  own  hands  or  feel- 
ing that  one  is  above  the  law  for  some 
reason  are  am  invitation  to  anarchy  and 
tyranny  and  ought  never  be  advocated 
nor  condoned. 

The  Federal  judge  in  question  is  a  judge 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Indiana  and  he  is  in  my 
opinion  a  Judge  of  high  intellect  and  un- 
questionable integrity,  who  Is  doing 
nothing  but  implementing  the  law  and 
the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  understood  by  him- 
self. His  decisions  have  been  upheld. 

Consequently  If  the  people  disagree 
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with  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  Federal 
court's  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  with  reference  to  busing  of  school- 
children, they  should  in  my  opinion  obey 
the  law  and  the  coiut  orders  while  they 
are  in  force  and  work  through  their 
elected  representatives  in  this  consti- 
tutional democracy  to  change  the  law  if 
they  do  not  like  it,  and  the  Congress  hais 
an  obligation  to  be  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple's will  and  not  bottle  up  nor  sit  upon 
their  concerns  or  desires. 

Then  again  it  must  be  stressed  that 
appropriate  opposition  to  forced  busing 
does  not  necessarily  imply  racism.  We 
must  honestly  admit  that  a  thread  of 
racism  nms  through  the  antibusing 
movement  but  we  must  also  recognize 
that  many  people  support  the  movement 
because  they  live  in  a  certain  neighbor- 
hood and  want  their  children  to  go  to 
school  in  that  neighborhood  and  they  do 
not  object  to  volimtary  decisions  on  the 
part  of  local  school  boards  regarding 
where  their  children  are  to  attend  school. 
They  are  not  racists.  They  simply  do  not 
want  anyone  to  force  their  children  to 
go  to  school  outside  their  neighborhoods 
and  school  districts. 

The  important  point  with  these  per- 
sons is  not  racial  balance  but  quality 
education  In  the  neighborhood  school 
with  whatever  racial  mix  It  may  have. 

In  America  we  must  never  forsake  our 
ideal  of  brotherhood  and  never  abandon 
our  commitment  to  buUding  a  society 
where  the  minority  groups  can  live  to- 
gether with  the  majority  in  peace  and 
equal  justice  for  all.  Our  educational 
system  mxist  reflect  that  unity  beyond 
diversity  or  quality  education  will  never 
be  achieved. 

Opposition  to  forced  busing  must  not 
be  construed  as  opposition  to  bl  icks  and 
whites  sitting  alongside  each  other  in 
America's  public  schools,  nor  can  we  in 
the  Congress  ever  abandon,  as  I  have 
suggested  on  previous  occasions  in  my 
remarks,  yesterday  and  last  March  15, 
our  conviction  that  better  housing  and 
better  jobs  are  essential  for  better  edu- 
cation. We  must  never  forget  that  the 
American  ideal  is  an  open  society  where 
equal  housing  and  equal  employment  op- 
portunities are  available  to  all,  and  we 
must  commit  ourselves  to  working  for 
the  achievement  of  that  ideal  which  in 
turn  will  reflect  itself  in  improved  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  America's 
schoolchildren. 

The  battle  has  many  fronts  and  we 
must  fight  it  on  all  fronts  at  once.  We 
must  be  outraged  whenever  we  see  in- 
justice or  inequality  stalking  our  land 
and  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  eradi- 
cate it.  We  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  disadvantaged  people 
in  our  society.  We  must  show  compassion 
and  concern  and  couple  that  compassion 
and  concern  with  the  courage  to  act. 

Moral  imperatives  at  the  heart  of  our 
democracy  require  no  less. 


MINNESOTA  OOP'S  NEIGHBOR  TO 
NEIGHBOR  FUND  DRIVE  BROAD- 
ENS POLITICAL  BASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzbl)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 


sional interest  in  election  reform  is  high. 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill  by  a  top-heavy 
vote,  and  the  House  begins  hearings  this 
week  on  similar  legislation. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  interest 
are  obvious:  Watergate  revelations  have 
shocked  the  Nation;  disclosures  under 
the  1972  act  have  revealed  enormous  in- 
dividual and  group  political  contribu- 
tions: Influence  of  so-called  Interest 
groups  seems  to  be  proportional  to  their 
political  contributions:  Political  cam- 
paigns seems  to  require  more  and  more 
money. 

For  answers  to  questions  raised  by  this 
public  concern.  Congress  ought  to  spend 
some  time  examinmg  the  Minnesota  Re- 
publican Party's  financing  system.  Most 
of  the  fund-raising  energies  of  the  Min- 
nesota Republicans  are  spent  on  an  an- 
nual door-to-door  campaign  called 
"Neighbor  to  Neighbor."  Using  volimteer 
solicitors  to  canvas  Republicans  and  In- 
dependents— and  occasionally  a  stray 
Democrat — the  Minnesota  GOP  amassed 
the  remarkable  total  of  52,344  individual 
contributions  in  1972.  Those  52,000  indi- 
viduals, averaging  only  $7.05  apiece,  con- 
tributed about  one-third  of  the  Minne- 
sota Republican  Party  budget  for  1972. 
That  average  contribution  of  $7.05  is  up 
from  $6.13  in  1973,  and  $5.88  in  1970. 

The  other  two-thirds  of  the  budget  is 
raised  by  selling  tickets  to  an  annual 
dinner.  It  used  to  be  called  the  $100 
Dinner,  but  since  15,928  individuals 
contributed  an  average  of  $40  apiece  in 
1972,  the  old  title  no  longer  fits. 

The  Minnesota  Republican  Party 
therefore  received  its  approximately  $1 
million  budget  from  two  fimdraising  op- 
erations, both  broadly  based  and  geared 
to  large  nimibers  of  small  givers. 

At  a  time  when  many  Americans  have 
genuine  fears  about  the  effects  of  "big 
money"  on  oiu:  political  system,  the  Min- 
nesota GOP  has  quietly  raised  its  "little 
money"  from  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Mlnnesotans  who  care  about  the  qual- 
ity of  their  government.  Minnesota  Re- 
publicans have  done  something  no  law 
has  yet  been  able  to  do:  They  have  laid 
political  responsibility  on  the  individual 
In  Minnesota,  and  the  individuals  seem 
to  like  It. 

In  1973,  the  Minnesota  Republican 
Party  has  continued  its  fundraising  op- 
erations. This  year,  8,000  Republicans 
are  calling  on  165,000  of  their  neighbors. 
In  this  off-year,  receipts  will  not  be  as 
high  as  last  year.  In  addition,  solicitors 
will  have  to  remind  Watergate-shy 
neighbors  that  their  money  will  stay  in 
Minnesota.  But  when  its  completed,  the 
Neighbor-to-Neighbor  campaign  will  still 
be  the  best  and  broadest  grassroots, 
people  oriented  political  fundraising 
campaign  in  America. 

Whatever  Congress  does  to  the  elec- 
tion law,  the  Intent  ought  to  be  to  stimu- 
late individual  particip>ation.  and  reduce 
the  influence  of  special  interests.  The 
Minnesota  Republican  experience  Is  a 
good  model. 


DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST     INDE- 
PENDENT FUEL  DEIAL£RS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phase 
4  regulations  governing  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  marketing  have  placed  inde- 
pendent jobbers  and  dealers  in  an  unfair 
and  Impossible  competitive  position.  Un- 
less relief  is  granted  immediately,  irre- 
parable economic  loss  will  be  suffered  by 
these  small  businessmen  and  this  im- 
portant source  of  fuel  supply  will  be 
lost  by  consumers  of  their  products. 

These  independent  jobbers  and  deal- 
ers were  ordered  to  roll  back  their  prices 
to  the  gas  war  levels  that  were  in  effect 
on  January  10,  1973.  On  that  date,  one 
of  the  severest  gas  wars  to  hit  the  inde- 
pendent fuel  industry  in  years  was  in 
effect. 

At  the  same  time,  major  fuel  com- 
panies were  ordered  to  reduce  their 
prices  to  May  15,  1973  levels,  when  prices 
were  very  near  what  they  are  today. 

This  disparity  In  economic  stabiliza- 
tion regulations  is  difQcult  to  understand 
and  seemingly  represents  blatant  dis- 
crimination against  the  independent  pe- 
troleum Industry. 

Many  independent  jobbers  and  deal- 
ers have  contacted  me  saymg  it  Is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  comply  with  this  phase 
4  ruling  and  stay  in  business.  In  fact,  a 
survey  by  the  Illinois  Petrolemn  Market- 
ers Association  indicates  that  75  percent 
of  the  inde[>endents  in  Illinois  will  op- 
erate under  a  substantial  loss  if  they 
comply. 

On  July  31,  I  wrote  to  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Director  John  Dunlop,  protestng 
these  regulations  and  presented  him 
with  detailed  information  how  they 
would  effect  one  independent  in  Alton, 
Illinois.  That  letter  follows: 

JUI.T  31,  1973. 
Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop, 
Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Dr.  Dcnlop:  The  new  regulations 
governing  petroleum  under  Phase  IV  create 
tremendous  problems  for  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  marketing.  I  am  enclosing  a  complete  set 
of  figures  containing  facts  about  volumes, 
margins,  profits,  and  wages  for  an  Illinois 
marketer,  Plasa  Motor  Fuels,  for  the  Decem- 
ber/January periods  of  the  past  four  years. 
These  figures  pertain  only  to  Plasa,  but  I 
believe  that  further  investigation  will  show 
that  this  Is  the  pattern  for  most  other 
marketers  in  the  central  Midwest. 

These  figures  indicate  that  during  the 
Phasfl  II  period  of  August,  1971,  to  Novem- 
ber 14,  1972,  fuel  oil  margins  remained  the 
same,  whUe  wages  Increased  from  $4.70  per 
hour  In  August  of  1971  to  $5.70  per  hour  on 
November  15,  1972 — a  total  of  $1.00  per  hour 
or  21.2%. 

Like  most  distributors,  Plasa  decided  not 
to  raise  prices  on  November  16,  1972,  until 
they  had  received  a  financial  statement  for 
the  f\UI  month  of  December  in  order  to  prove 
raises  were  necessary.  They  received  this 
statement  on  January  20,  1973,  and  raised 
prices  1^  per  gaUon  on  January  22,  1973. 
This  raised  their  gross  margin  on  retail  fuel 
oU  from  37.7%  to  41.0%.  This  small  raise 
of  3.3%,  compared  to  the  21.2%  wage  In- 
crease during  the  same  period,  the  fact  that 
wages  will  undoubtedly  go  up  another  40< 
per  hour  on  November  16.  1973,  and  the  fact 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  chance  for  growth, 
are  the  minimum  they  can  sustain  and  stiU 
remain  active  in  the  retaU  fuel  oU  business, 
Plasa  feels. 

You  will  note  that  Plasa 's  profits  actually 
declined  over  a  three-year  period,  while 
volume  was  increasing  32.6%  In  gallons  and 
42.6%  In  dollars. 
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In  point  of  fact,  the  choice  of  the  January 
10  date  has  caused  Piaaa  and  other  marketers 
extraordinary  difficulties  and  breeds  cynicism 
and  lack  of  confidence  In  governing  Institu- 
tions. 
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According  to  Plasa,  the  following  condi- 
tions existed  in  the  Alton,  niinols,  area  on 
January  10,  1973.  and  May  16,  1973.  The 
normal  prices  and  margins  are  those  which 
have  existed  since  mld-1969  In  this  area. 


The  sub-normal  prices  around  the  first  of 
the  year  were  a  carry  over  from  the  December 
sub-normals  which  were  very  common 
around  the  Midwest. 


Jm.  2, 1973. 
normal 


Jan.  10,  sub- 
normal 


July  I. 
normal 


May  15, 
formula    Change 


fitfinary  price  (net) 

Motor  fuel  taxes 

Illinois  sales  tax  (5  pwMnt). 

Jobber  margin 

Dealer  margin 

Retail  price 


0. 1555 
.115 
.0170 
.0405 
.0810 
.409 


0. 1125 
.115 
.0130 
.0275 
.0610 
.329 


0.1655  0.1655  Up  5.3  percent. 

■  US  .115  No  change. 

.0170  .0150  Up  0.2  cents. 

.0405  .0275  No  change. 

.0810  .0610  Do. 

.419  .384  Down  3.5  percent. 


The  program  designed  by  COLC  wlU  reduce 
the  retail  price  3.5<  per  gallon.  The  refinery 
will  at  the  same  time  receive  6.3«  mo>-e  per 
gaUon  than  on  January  10,  and  the  state  of 
Illinois  will  receive  .2<  more  per  gallon  in 
sales  tax. 

Only  the  jobber  and  retailer  wUl  be  forced 
to  operate  on  margins  which  are  1.3<  and 
2.Qi  less  than  normal.  These  are  levels  which 
will  force  most  dealers  and  Jobbers  out  of 
business  If  they  are  required  to  operate  at 
these  margin  levels  for  a  solid  year. 

I  urge  you  Immediately  to  establish  a  more 
reasonable  date  for  marketers.  January  10, 
1973,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  inappro- 
priate choice  of  all  those  possible. 

I  realize  the  urgent  need  to  keep  petroleum 
prices  within  bounds,  but  at  the  same  time 
It  Is  also  urgent  to  keep  adequate  supplies 
of  petroleum  products  In  the  Midwest  for  the 
coming  fall  and  winter  seasons.  Only  fair 
pricing  can  assure  that  sufficient  quantities 
of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  will  be  available  when 
they  are  needed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  FiNour, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  response 
from  Mr.  Dtmlop  nor  any  indication 
from  any  other  source  that  would  indi- 
cate that  this  Injustice  will  be  corrected. 

Because  the  Cost  of  Laving  Coxmcll  has 
failed  to  act  on  this  pioblem,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  would  com- 
pel them  to  end  this  discrimination  and 
to  set  equitable  pricing  standards  for  all 
segments  of  the  petroleimi  industry.  My 
bill  would  amend  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  by  prohibiting  the  "discrimi- 
nation between  petroleum  marketers  in 
the  method  of  establishing  prices  for  pe- 
troleum products." 

Not  only  are  the  current  pricing  regu- 
lations discriminating  against  independ- 
ents and  forcing  them  out  of  business, 
they  are  also  threatenmg  the  fuel  sup- 
plies needed  for  food  production  and  es- 
sential public  services.  The  energy  crisis 
continues  to  threaten  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  coimtry.  We  cannot  allow 
unfair  regulations  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  make  it  worse. 


POLICY  DETERMINATIONS  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
"nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crank)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mass  transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  believe  I  have  a  responsi- 
bility, along  with  other  members  of  the 
committee  to  exercise  legislative  over- 
sight. It  is  for  that  reason,  I  have  taken  a 
special  Interest  in  policy  determinations 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 


Let  me  again  make  my  position  clear. 
I  regret  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  involved  in  transportation  matters.  I 
believe  that  the  public  would  best  be 
served  if  transportation  were  handled 
by  private  systems,  and  if  Government 
assistance  were  needed,  that  local  and 
State  governments  should  provide  that 
assistance.  However,  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient  is  involved  to  an  ever-Increas- 
ing extent.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty,  then,  as  a 
legislator  on  the  appropriate  committee, 
to  carefully  oversee  the  operations  of 
UMTA  and  DOT  in  general.  In  the  com- 
ing months,  I  expect  to  be  looking  into 
various  aspects  of  urban  transportation 
policy  to  insure  that  petty  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  are  not  dictating  unreason- 
able policies  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  also  beUeve  that  individual 
UMTA  projects  should  be  subjected  to 
closer  scrutiny  because  only  by  strict 
congressional  oversight  can  we  be  as- 
sured that  money  will  not  be  spent 
on  boondoggles  or  programs  which  mis- 
interpret congressional  Intent. 

A  recent  interview  by  Transportation 
Secretary  Brinegar  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  touched  on  certain  policy  matters 
and  because  of  the  thrust  of  his  state- 
ment, I  wrote  him  to  raise  some  ques- 
tions. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 
will  include  the  Interview,  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary,  and  his  answer. 

In  commenting  upon  the  concerns  I 
h£u3  raised,  the  Secretary  made  this 
statement  relatmg  to  urban  transit  mode 
selection : 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  up  to  local  com- 
munities to  evaluate,  decide  upon,  and  jus- 
tify the  kind  of  urban  transportation  sys- 
tem they  desire. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  The  Secretary 
has  articulated  a  healthy  philosophy 
which  I  hope  will  be  enforced  by  UMTA. 
Of  course,  I  assume  the  Secretary  means 
that  local  commtuiities  will  have  to  "Jus- 
tify" the  selection  of  the  system  tney 
desire  to  the  voters  In  their  Jurisdiction. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  Sec- 
retary's words  were  Interpreted  as  mean- 
mg  that  the  local  communities  would 
have  to  "Justify"  their  selection  to  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats,  who  have  been  elected 
by  no  one  and  whose  main  objective 
often  appears  to  be  "empire  building." 
I  am  confident  that  the  Secretary  will 
send  UMTA  the  same  message  he  sent 
me.  The  word  could  not  have  come  at  a 
more  appropriate  time  because  I  have 
received  numerous  reports  of  bureau- 
cratic interference  in  local  decisionmak- 
ing by  UMTA  officials  and  the  Secretary's 
assurances  are  very  welcome.  Indeed,  as  I 
look  Into  these  reports. 

The  above-mentioned  interview  and 
other  items  follow: 


The  Seceetaxt  op  Tkanspoktation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Atigust  23, 1973. 
Hon.  PHn.n>  M.  CTsane, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  CTsans:  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  letter  regarding  the  recent  UJB. 
News  and  World  Report  interview.  Please  be 
assured  that  I  am  not  advocating  that  all 
n.S.  cities  adopt  busways  as  the  total  answer 
to  our  urban  transportation  problems.  I  l>e- 
Ueve  that  raU  transit  systems  such  as  BART 
or  WMATA  can  be  the  backbone  of  urban 
transit  for  our  largest  cities.  But  full  scale 
rail  transit  is  probably  Inapproplrate  for 
most  of  the  middle  sized  and  smaller  com- 
munities in  this  country. 

The  concept  of  light  rail  is  receiving  In- 
creasing attention  by  the  Department  and  by 
the  cities.  Light  raU  in  the  United  States 
has  practically  disappeared,  except  in  a  few 
cities  where  reserved  rights-of-way  contri- 
buted to  the  survival  of  the  old  streetcar 
systems. 

It  was  at  the  insistence  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration that  the  remaining  light  rail  oper- 
ators combined  to  develop  a  new  specifica- 
tion for  a  Standard  Light  RaU  Vehicle.  The 
tJMTA-sponsored  project  resulted  in  a  de- 
sign for  a  modern  successor  to  the  1936  PCC 
streetcar,  last  buUt  in  the  VS.  in  1962.  San 
Francisco  and  Boston  have  already  benefited 
from  the  new  design  by  ordering  230  vehicles. 
Concurrently,  DOT  backed  a  commitment  by 
these  cities  to  upgrade  their  light  raU  sys- 
tems with  new  track,  power  systems,  sig- 
nalling, etc. 

A  report  was  prepared  for  the  Department 
In  1972,  entitled  Light  Rail  Transit  Sys- 
tems— A  Definition  and  Evaluation.  This  re- 
port documented  some  of  the  current  Eu- 
ropean practices  and  has  excited  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  here  at  home.  Cltlea  such  as 
Rochester,  Austin,  and  Dayton  are  now  con- 
sidering light  raU  as  a  real  option  for  the 
future. 

Commuter  raU  is  also  an  option  which 
local  communities  should  evaluate  and  im- 
plement If  appropriate.  The  Department  cer- 
tainly stands  ready  to  assist  should  a  local 
community  decide  on  that  course  of  action. 

I  certainly  favor  a  variety  of  rail  solu- 
tions where  feasible  and  appropriate.  The 
buBway  and  other  highway  solutions  are  ap' 
pUcable  to  a  larger  number  of  cities  than 
rail.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  up  to  the 
local  communitiee  to  evaluate,  decide  upon, 
and  Justify  the  kind  of  urban  transporta- 
tion system  they  desire. 
Sincerely, 

Clacdk  S.  Bkznxgae. 

Hon.  CLAtTDE  S.  Brinegar. 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretabt:  I  read  with  Interest 
your  recent  Interview  In  U.S.  News  ana 
World  Report.  If  this  Interview  is  substan- 
tUUy  representative  of  your  thinking,  then 
I  must  admit.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I  am  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  narrowness  of  your 
approach  to  commuter  problems. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  a  part 
of   the   antihighway  lobby.  Indeed,   I  have 
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been  and  will  continue  to  be  Ann  In  my  sup- 
port of  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  be- 
lieve buses  on  excltislve  lanes  or  Improved 
local  bus  systems  represent  the  best  solutions 
to  our  mass  transit  problems. 

I  cannot  understand  why  It  Is  constantly 
necessary  to  set  up  BART-style  rapid  transit 
systems  as  straw  men  to  be  knocked  down  by 
the  comparatively  advantageous  bus  systems. 

All  over  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  transit 
systems  have  adopted  the  light  rail  concept 
as  a  happy  medium  between  the  terribly 
expensive  subway  and  the  llmltedly  uBefuI 
bus.  Nowhere  do  you  mention  this  conc^t 
as  a  possible  solution,  despite  Its  proven 
record  of  limited  costs,  excellent  service,  and 
near-term  appUcabUlty.  When  Ught  rail  Is 
compared  with  busways,  the  costs  are  com- 
petitive and  light  rail  systems  can  be  Imple- 
mented nearly  as  swiftly  as  busway  systems. 

Further,  in  many  communities,  commuter 
rail  operations  would  be  quicker  and  less 
expensive  than  rapid  transit  or  busways  and 
would  provide  direct  access  into  the  CBD 
(note  the  tremendous  success  of  "GO  Tran- 
sit" In  Canada) .  Here  again.  I  see  no  evidence 
of  this  kind  of  practical  thinking  In  your 
interview. 

I  repeat,  I  am  not  antl-hlghway.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  but  I  am  also  not  antl-rall.  The 
tone  of  your  Interview  suggests  that  you  are 
committed  to  highway  solutions  of  transit 
problems  to  the  exclusion  of  other  modes. 

I  would  certainly  hope  you  would  broaden 
your  view  and  examine  the  viability  of  other 
solutions  to  this  very  serious  problem.  I  was 
happy,  however,  that  you  stated  your  con- 
tinued opposition  to  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transit  systems  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  toward  that  end. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PHn.ip  M.  Ckane,  M.C. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  July 
23,  19731 
Wats  To  Break  tke   Trattic   Jams 
(Interview  with   Claude  S.  Brlnegar.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation) 

Is  there  any  solution  to  the  traffic  snarls 
that  are  threatening  to  strangle  some  parts 
of  the  country?  tt's  a  question  millions  of 
people  are  asking.  Latest  official  proposals 
come  from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
in  an  intervieto  in  this  magazine's  conference 

room. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  see  as  the 
best    way    to    clear   up    traffic   congestion? 

A.  What  we  need  to  do.  most  of  all,  Is  to 
offer  people  a  better  alternative  to  driving 
their  own  cars. 

For  the  Immediate  future.  In  most  cities 
the  answer  Is  expanded  and  Improved  bus 
systems,  with  parking  lots  on  the  edge  of 
town  and  plenty  of  convenient  distribution 
points  Inside  the  city.  With  proper  organiza- 
tion you  can  have  clean,  good-quality  buses 
scheduled  at  frequent  Intervals  to  move 
large  numbers  of  people  over  exclusive  lanes 
which  guarantee  a  fast  express  service.  Com- 
pared to  alternatives.  It  can  be  a  low-cost 
operation. 

It's  starting  to  work  well  at  the  nation's 
capital,  carrying  workers  between  the  sub- 
tirbs  in  northern  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  morning  and  evening  rush 
hours.  Other  cities  are  also  starting  It. 

Of  course,  the  great  virtue  of  this  approach 
as  a  fairly  quick  solution  to  the  congestion 
problem  Is  the  fact  that  the  highways  are 
there  already,  and  you  don't  have  to  wait 
years  for  some  new  system  to  be  laid  down. 

Q.  Where  do  you  see  rail  lines  or  new 
subways  fitting  Into  the  picture? 

A.  Because  of  very  high  construction  costs, 
there  probably  aren't  more  than  a  dozen 
cities  In  the  country  that  really  deserve  a 
big  rail  system,  such  as  BART — the  new  Bay 
Area   Rapid   Transit   system   that   Is   going 


into  (^ration  In  the  San  Pranclsco-OaUand 
area. 

Building  a  subway  system,  no  matter  how 
beautiful  or  fast  It  U,  Is  not  going  to  solve 
traffic  problems  unless  something  Is  done 
to  control  the  way  a  city  grows.  And  cities 
will  not  be  reshaped  overnight.  That  takes 
decades.  Meanwhile,  most  of  the  big  cities 
have  serious  urban-transportation  problems 
that  must  be  tackled  now.  I  think  they 
should  do  all  they  can  right  away  with 
what  they  have  available,  and  that  means 
largely  using  buses,  encouraging  car  pools, 
staggered  work  hours,  and  other  approaches 
to  balancing  the  traffic  load  to  available 
capacity. 

Q.  Does  any  city  In  the  country  have  a 
decent  bus  system? 

A.  No,  but  they're  getting  better. 

Until  recent  years,  transit  systems  gen- 
erally were  owned  by  private  companies  and 
more  or  less  supported  out  of  the  fare  box. 
During  the  later  1960s — a  period  of  rapidly 
rising  wage  rates  and  other  operating  costs — 
these  systems  mostly  got  Into  bad  financial 
straits.  Equipment  and  service  ran  down,  and 
many  were  on  the  verge  of  being  abandoned. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  stepped 
In  under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
and  rescued  most  of  these  systems  with  fed- 
eral funds.  Now  we're  In  the  process  of  pro- 
viding them  with  money  for  rebuilding  on 
the  basis  of  two  thirds  federal  funds  to  one 
third  from  the  locality. 

Q.  How  successful  Is  this  program? 

A.  We  think  It's  doing  a  good  Job.  In  1973. 
for  example,  our  Department  helped  over  60 
urban  areas  Improve  their  systems.  We 
recently  passed  the  4-blUion-dollar  mark  In 
contributing  federal  funds  to  capital  Im- 
provements. 

The  downtrend  la  rldership  has,  at  last, 
been  reversed. 

Q.  What  else  Is  your  Department  doing  to 
make  bus  travel  more  attractive? 

A.  We  are  putting  up  research  money  to 
try  out  new  kinds  of  bus  services  and  equip- 
ment— for  Instance,  buses  especially  design- 
ed to  serve  the  handicapped. 

In  some  places,  very  small  buses — mint- 
buses — are  being  used  f^  what  we  call  "dlal- 
a-rlde"  experiments.  People  dial  a  number 
and  the  bus  shows  up.  Just  like  a  taxi,  and 
takes  them  around  town. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  day  coming  when  public 
transportation  will  be  made  free  as  an  m- 
ducement  to  get  people  out  of  their  cars? 

A.  The  larger  cities  may  move  In  that 
direction.  Urban  transportation  is  going  to 
be  looked  upon  Increasingly  as  an  essential 
public  service,  like  schools,  fire  departments 
and  what  have  you.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
completely  fare-free.  Some  commimltles  may 
simply  lower  charges  to  encourage  use. 
Atlanta  has  already  moved  in  this  direction 
with  a  16-cent  fsu-e. 

If  transit  does  become  fare-free,  I  think 
we  should  make  sure — through  co-ordinated 
city  planning — that  demands  for  service 
don't  exceed  the  ability  to  provide  It.  Other- 
wise, rather  than  reducing  congestion  we 
may  find  ourselves  trying  to  cope  with  more 
of  it. 

Q.  Should  the  Federal  Oovernment  provide 
operating  funds.  In  addition  to  helping  pay 
for  new  equipment  and  for  the  experiments 
you  mentioned? 

A.  The  Federal  Government  Is  very  reluc- 
tant to  step  In  and  help  a  community  cover 
Its  operating  losses.  That  would  raise  some 
large  problems.  If  the  Federal  Governmeut 
were  to  pay  for  operating  losses.  I'm  afraid 
It  will  end  up  having  to  judge  the  operating 
efficiency  and  fare  practices  of  hundreds  of 
local  transportation  systems  around  the 
country.  We  don't  believe  that's  our  role. 

Q.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line? 

A.  We  should  be  helping  communities 
make  sure  they  have  the  facilities  for  an  ef- 
ficient system  and  one  that  can  provide  good 
service.  Decisions  about  fares,  the  number  of 


lines,  employment  and  the  like  should  be 
made  locally.  We  want  to  see  local  service 
continue,  but  we  don't  think  the  Federal 
Oovernment  is  the  one  to  finance  operating 
losses. 

Q.  How  much  money  are  local  transit  sys- 
tems losing? 

A.  Right  now,  nationwide  losses  are  ap- 
proaching 600  million  dollars  a  year  and 
about  two  thirds  of  that  is  in  the  Boston  and 
New  York  systems.  Their  systems  have  special 
problems  that  wouldn't  be  easily  solved  by  a 
simple  allocation  of  operating  money  around 
the  country. 

Q.  Do  your  plans  call  for  any  increase  in 
federal  funds  for  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems? 

A.  Tes.  In  addition  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  grant  program  we  have  also 
tried  to  Introduce  an  element  of  flexibility 
in  the  allocation  of  some  of  the  highway- 
trust-fund  money,  particularly  the  ao  percent 
or  so  that  goes  to  the  cities.  We  would  like 
to  give  local  people  the  ability  to  use  that 
money  in  a  variety  of  ways,  not  Just  for  roads. 

Q.  Approximately  how  much  money  would 
be  available  for  \irban-transportatlon  pro- 
grams if  the  Congress  goes  along  with  your 
request? 

A.  Between  800  million  and  1  billion  dol- 
lars per  year  would  be  eligible  for  either  roads 
or  transit,  depending  upon  local  decisions. 

Q.  Where  would  most  of  that  money  be 
spent  In  the  next  few  years? 

A.  Most  of  It  In  the  early  years  would  still 
go  for  urban  highways.  Perhaps  our  excessive 
concentration  on  alternates  to  highways  has 
caused  people  to  ignore  their  accomplish- 
ments. Highways  have  done  wonders  in  mov- 
ing people  and  freight,  but  we're  worried 
about  extending  this  trend  another  10  years. 

We  should  permit  the  use  of  some  of  the 
trust  funds  from  now  on  for  such  things  as 
buses,  exclusive  bus  lanes,  special  traffic-con- 
trol systems  and,  If  a  community  wanted  It. 
to  help  finance  rail  transit.  We  think  such 
moves  are  necessary  to  help  solve  the  urban- 
transportation  problem. 

possible:    a  tax  to  Lucrr  dbivinc 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  a 
special  tax  on  motorists — say,  on  cars  that 
carry  only  one  person  Into  a  city  In  the  morn- 
ing and  back  home  at  night? 

A.  We  may  come  to  that — although  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  local  and  not  a  federal  tax. 

Eventually,  congested  areas  may  find  It  nec- 
essary to  price  freeway  space  very  much  the 
way  we  price  movie  theaters:  The  seats  are 
cheaper  in  the  afternoon  than  they  are  at 
night.  If  you  want  to  use  the  freeway  or 
expressway  at  7  In  the  morning,  you  may  have 
to  have  a  sticker  on  your  car  that  says  "I 
paid  for  the  privilege,"  while  later  In  the  day 
you  will  travel  without  a  sticker. 

The  freeways  and  expressways  have  the  ca- 
pacity. It's  Just  that  about  three  or  four  hours 
a  day  they  are  enormously  overloaded. 

Q.  Is  It  politically  feasible  to  charge  some 
kind  of  fee?  The  freeways  will  no  longer  be 
"free"  if  you  do  that — 

A.  They  never  were  "free."  Aside  from  the 
cost  of  construction  and  operation,  which  Is 
paid  for  with  taxes,  the  highways  have  gen- 
erated high  social  costs.  Damage  to  the  en- 
vironment, nolae,  and  disruption  of  com- 
munities have  been  ignored  much  too  long. 

Q.  Are  we  likely  to  have  gasoline  rationing 
within  the  next  year  or  two? 

A.  I  hope  not,  but  It's  possible.  We  are  now 
going  through  a  period  when  refinery  ca- 
pacity is  not  adequate.  An  accelerated  period 
of  construction  Is  needed.  This  is  starting, 
but  it  will  take  at  least  24  months. 

Q.  Is  there  a  danger  that  construction  will 
be  held  up  because  of  environmental  objec- 
tions? 

A.  It's  possible,  but  since  most  expansion 
will  be  at  existing  refineries,  I  doubt  it  wlU 
be  a  serious  problem.  Most  refineries  have  the 
ablUty  to  quickly  add  10  to  30  percent  to 
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capacity  If  the  have  adequate  crude-oll 
■uppUes  and  are  tied  to  pipeline  systems. 

Q.  What  might  happen  to  require  gaaoUne 
raUonlng? 

A.  We're  presently  in  a  precarious  supply- 
demand  situation.  If  two  or  three  major  re- 
fineries have  emergency  shut-downs  because 
of  maintenance  or  other  problems,  enough 
supply  could  be  pulled  out  of  the  system  to 
cause  some  localized  but  severe  shortages. 
In  that  case,  some  allocation  procedure  would 
be  needed  to  make  sure  fuel  goes  to  the  right 
markets. 

Q.  What's  t>eing  done  right  now? 

A.  The  Federal  Government  has  issued  a 
voluntary  allocation  order.  Major  suppliers 
have  been  asked  to  allocate  their  supplies 
proportionately  across  the  markets  they  were 
previoiisly  serving.  That's  starting  to  have 
an  effect.  The  farmers  are  plowing,  truckers 
are  driving,  and  bus  systems  are  running. 

Q.  A  lot  of  service-Station  owners  contend 
they  are  having  to  shut  down.  Can  anything 
be  done  for  them? 

A.  They  are  being  helped  by  the  voluntary 
allocation  program.  But  in  the  long  run  they 
will  be  best  served  by  getting  refinery  capac- 
ity increased  quickly,  so  the  gasoline  they 
have  purchased  in  the  past  will  be  available 
once  again. 

Q.  Are  motorists  going  to  be  paying  more 
for  gasoline  in  the  near  future? 

A  Prices  will  go  up,  especially  as  crude- 
oil  costs  go  up,  but  I  think  the  Increases  will 
be  relatively  modest.  The  ctirrent  gasoline 
shortage  isn't  that  large.  Look  back  to  last 
aiuniner,  when  there  was  no  real  shortage. 
Denumd  has  gone  up  maybe  5  to  6  percent 
smce  then,  and  supply  has  gone  up  perhaps  2 
to  3  percent.  The  shortage  Is  3  to  4  percent, 
and  should  be  manageable. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  driving  becoming 
safer? 

A.  Tes,  it  is.  I'm  not  sure  what  safety  pro- 
grams are  the  most  successful,  but  something 
Is  working,  because  the  fatality  rate  has 
fallen  steadily  since  1066. 

People  who  designed  the  interstate -high- 
way system  properly  take  much  credit  for  it. 
So  do  the  people  who  design  safer  cars  and 
train  better  drivers.  In  any  case,  the  death 
rate  In  1966  was  6.7  per  100  million  miles  of 
driving  and  was  down  to  4.5  in  1972.  The  rate 
declined  last  year,  though  total  deaths  went 
up  a  bit.  We  obviously  have  major  unsolved 
problems  still  before  us. 

For  the  future,  we  are  studying  the  air  bag, 
different  kinds  of  seat  belts,  and  various  other 
Ideas  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  the  car,  the  driver  and  the 
road. 

Q.  When  can  we  expect  a  decision  on 
whether  cars  will  be  equipped  with  air  bags? 

A  That  decision  must  await  the  outcome 
of  a  court  case  which  ordered  the  Depart- 
Doent  to  make  the  test  procedures  for  the  air 
bag  more  scientifically  reproducible. 

We  have  developed  a  provisional  new  test 
dimimy  and  a  revised  test  procedure.  In  the 
m«antlme  we  will  be  watching  carefully  the 
results  of  the  1,000  or  so  experimental  pro- 
duction models  that  are  equipped  with  air 
bags  and  are  being  driven  dally. 

Q.  Why  not  do  what  the  Australians  have 
done  and  make  It  mandatory  that  everybody 
wear  the  seat  belt  and  shoulder  harness? 

A.  I'd  like  to.  We've  introduced  a  resolution 
In  Congress  calling  upon  the  States  to  pass 
mandatory  seat-belt  laws.  We  will  be  push- 
ing the  States  on  this.  I  was  pleased  to  read 
recently  that  both  n«nce  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  passed  such  a  law. 

Q.  Win  that  kind  of  law  really  work? 

A.  I  think  so.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
tell  my  children:  "Fasten  your  belt.  You'll 
break  the  law  If  you  dont." 

You  do  a  lot  of  things  because  of  the  law. 
You  carry  your  driver's  license  because  of  the 
law.  You  stop  at  a  stop  sign — at  least  I  do — 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  even  when  no- 
body's coming,  because  of  the  law.  And  I 


think  a  lot  more  people  would  wear  their 
seat  belts  if  there  were  a  law  requiring 
them  to.  The  Australians  report  good  results 
from  voluntary  compliance  with  their  new 
law. 

If  we  got  the  total  up  from  the  26  per  cent 
who  wear  them  now  to  even  60  per  cent,  we'd 
obviously  save  a  lot  of  lives. 

Q.  Would  It  be  feasible  to  say  that  if  you 
do  not  have  yoiu*  seat  belt  fastened,  you 
cannot  collect  for  personal  injuries  if  you 
tiave  an  accident? 

A.  I  have  not  discussed  this  with  insurance 
people,  but  I  imagine  deciding  whether  the 
victim  had  his  seat  belt  on  at  the  time  of 
an  accident  would  be  difficult.  He  might  say, 
"I  unhooked  it  when  I  panicked."  It  would 
be  simpler  to  require  you  to  wear  your  seat 
belt. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  require  interlock  seat 
belts  that  have  to  l)e  fastened  before  the 
car  will  start? 

A.  Tes.  A  final  rule  requiring  those  systems 
on  all  new  cars  goes  into  effect  this  coming 
August. 

Q.  How  will  that  device  work? 

A.  It's  a  three-point  belt — the  lap  and 
shoulder  belts  are  on  a  single-buckle  sys- 
tem. Basically,  you  sit  down,  buckle  up  and 
turn  on  the  ignition.  Unless  you  follow  that 
sequence  the  Ignition  won't  work,  or  at 
least  the  car  won't  move. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  the  motorist  hook  the  seat 
belt  behind  him  and  sit  on  it? 

A.  The  system  is  designed  to  demand  driver 
action  In  a  certain  sequence.  If  the  operator 
buckles  the  belt  before  occupying  the  seat 
this  contradicts  the  system,  and  the  igni- 
tion won't  function.  It  has  to  be  repeated  in 
sequence  after  each  unbuckling. 

Q.  Won't  garages  do  a  large  business  dis- 
connecting these  devices? 

A.  I  hope  not.  It  will  be  a  violation  of  the 
law  for  anyone  but  the  individual  owner  to 
do  It  or  to  authorize  Its  being  done. 

Q.  Will  he  find  that  difficult  or  easy? 

A.  It  wUl  be  difficult. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  on  how  far  the  Oov- 
ernment should  go  in  laying  down  rules  to 
protect  lives? 

A.  Ob,  there's  a  limit — a  limit  of  reason- 
ableness. But  it's  been  decided  In  the  courts 
that  driving  is  a  privilege  that's  subject  to 
regulation.  You're  out  in  the  public  sector 
when  you  go  on  the  highways  that  have  been 
laid  down  with  public  funds.  You've  been 
licensed  to  drive  there,  and  this  exposes  you 
to  a  certain  amount  of  regulation.  You  don't 
have  complete  freedom. 

And  I  think  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  an  accident  there's  some  evidence  that  a 
person  without  a  seat  belt  is  more  likely  to 
lose  control  of  his  car  than  a  driver  with  his 
seat  belt  attached.  When  he  loses  control  of 
his  car,  he  may  veer  toward  other  cars  or 
pedestrians. 

There  Is  a  clear  obligation  to  find  some  way 
to  make  driving  safer,  and  I  dont  think  a 
driver  has  the  right  to  Just  go  out  on  the 
rocul  and  disregard  other  people's  safety. 

Q.  What  comes  after  seat  belts — the  air 
bag  and  other  mechanical  devices? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  obvious  "bang-on" 
things  such  as  seat  belts,  padded  dashes  and 
the  like  have  been  pretty  much  all  con- 
ceived of.  Next  we  hope  to  work  harder  on 
improving  the  safety  of  the  car  Itself.  This 
has  been  the  major  thriist  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Experimental  Safety  Vehicle — or 
ESV — program.  We're  following  up  with  a 
new  program  for  smaller  vehicles,  in  the 
S.OOO-ptound  class.  That  is  the  Research 
Safety  Vehicle — RSV — ^program. 

Q.  Actually,  bow  Important  is  the  car  as  a 
cause  of  motor  accidents? 

A.  You've  got  three  elements:  the  car,  the 
driver  and  the  road.  While  it's  hard  to  sort 
them  out,  you  cant  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  almost  60,000  annual  highway 
deaths,  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  Involved 
in  about  half  of  them.  I  find  that  an  ap- 


palling statistic,  and  it  points  directly  to  the 
driver  as  the  main  ctilprit. 

Q.  What  can  you  do  to  cut  down  on  those 
deatlis? 

A.  We're  working  on  education  and  on 
enforcement.  We  think  it's  very  Important 
to  get  the  message  out  to  drivers,  especially 
the  young  ones,  about  how  deadly  alcohol 
can  be  and  what  it  does  to  your  Judgment. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  moet  effective  de- 
terrent to  drunken  driving? 

A.  Intensified  surveillance,  so  that  the 
drunken  driver  or  the  partially  drunken 
driver  realizes  his  chances  of  being  picked 
up  are  very  good.  This  also  means  a  tougher 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  courts — both 
the  Judges  and  the  Juries. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  out  mechanical  devices 
that  make  It  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  person  who  is  inebriated  to  start  his  car? 

A.  I've  seen  reports  on  some  of  these  me- 
chanical devices,  but  they  often  seem  too 
complex.  Some  sober  drivers  might  even  fail. 
It's  simpler  to  use  a  portable  device  to  meas- 
ure the  alcohol  content  in  the  blood  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  be  accepted  as  prima 
facie  evidence  that  a  driver  has  had  too  much 
to  drink. 

SALVACIKC   NORTHKAST'S   HAILHOADS 

Q.  Turning  to  other  transportation  prob- 
lems: Is  there  anything  the  Government  can 
do  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  railroad  system 
in  the  Northeast,  where  the  Penn  Central  and 
five  other  lines  are  bankrupt? 

A.  We  have  submitted  a  proposal  to  Con- 
gress that,  we  think,  offers  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. The  bUl  would  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  board  of  Incorporators — 
three  members  plus  an  advisory  committee — 
to  work  with  the  trustees  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads  in  creating  what  we  call  "core"  rail 
service. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  would 
specify  the  areas  of  the  Northeast  that 
should  have  freight  service,  based  on  the 
volume  of  business  and  a  forecast  of  rail  traf- 
fic. The  incorporators  would  then  design 
probably  two  railroads  to  serve  the  area. 
using  tracks  of  the  Penn  Central  and  the  five 
other  roads. 

Once  they  settled  on  the  system,  the  in- 
corporators would  exchange  stock  in  the  new 
corporations  for  assets  of  the  bankrupt  imes. 
Then  the  trustee  of  the  bankrupt  lines  coiUd 
liquidate  the  loose  ends  not  Included  In  the 
new  companies  and  settle  with  the  cerditors. 

Q.  What  caused  this  breakdown? 

A.  There  are  some  30,000  mUes  of  track  in 
a  market  that  can  no  longer  support  a  system 
Of  that  size.  Too  many  lines  are  scrambling 
for  existing  freight  business  or  are  trying  to 
serve  markets  that  no  longer  warrant  serv- 
ice. And  the  regulatory  blanket  laid  on  top 
of  them  has  made  It  moet  difficult  for  the 
roads  to  adjust  to  the  changed  markets. 

We  think  we  can  draw  out  of  that  overbuilt 
mess  at  least  two  healthy  railroads.  ITiere's 
plenty  of  freight  business  in  the  area — but 
not  for  all  six  railroads  as  they  stand  today. 
There  Is  simply  too  much  duplicate  main  line 
and  yards  among  the  six  bankrupts. 

Our  plan  uses  the  maximum  abUlties  of  the 
private  sector  because,  after  all,  the  private 
sector  Is  financing  the  other  railroads  In  this 
country.  Including  those  that  must  complete 
against  the  new  system  we're  trying  to  set 
up.  Our  studies  indicate  that  these  new  cor- 
porations would.  In  time,  be  sufficiently 
profitable  so  that  they  could  raise  most  of 
their  capital  needs  from  private  sources. 

Q.  Why  has  this  Idea  run  into  so  much 
opposition? 

A.  It  calls  for  a  rather  tough  approach  to 
some  of  the  Issues.  You've  got  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate  and  oo-operatlvely  work  out 
the  best  solution.  I  suspect  some  people  feel 
It  would  be  easier  for  the  Government  sim- 
ply to  put  up  the  money  to  make  the  negoti- 
ations less  complicated.  We  feel  this  Is  neither 
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fair  to  the  taxpayers  at  the  nation  nor  the 
way  to  come  up  with  the  best  solution. 

Q.  Is  there  a  chance  that  the  Northeastern 
railroads  will  be  shut  down  If  no  agreement 
Is  reached  on  a  plan  for  reorganizing  them? 

A.  A  big  railroad  has  never  been  liquidated 
before,  so  we  aren't  sure.  We  are  developing 
contingency  plans  for  that  posslbUlty.  how- 
ever. We  assume  that  the  Judge  In  the  case 
would  order  a  phased  shutdown,  and  he 
would  probably  come  to  us  and  ask  us  for 
the  essential  routes  of  the  system.  I  suspect 
the  courts  would  try  to  keep  theee  main  lines 
going.  We  would  certainly  do  what  we  can 
to  help.  ^ 

Q.  What  about  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  over  the  raUroads  In  the  North- 
east? _    . 

A.  We're  strongly  opposed  to  this.  It  Is  aw- 
fully hard  to  nationalize  a  UtUe  bit  of  our 
very  large  raU  system.  It  interconnects  with 
freight  systems  all  over  the  country. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  compete  In  the  Northeast,  and, 
as  things  now  stand,  they  are  doing  quite 
well.  They've  got  cash  and  an  ability  to  raise 
money.  But  we  think  It  woiUd  be  a  fairly 
short  time  before  the  Government's  heavy 
hand  wovUd  unbalance  competition  rather 
badly.  Other  countries  have  found  It  very 
dlffic\Ut  to  be  partlaUy  nationalized. 

Q.  What  will  you  do  about  raU  passenger 
service? 

A.  Obviously,  we  need  better  high-speed 
passenger  service  In  the  Northeastern  cor- 
ridor. The  density  of  population  In  the  area 
demands  It.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  nation 
Uvee  In  about  2  per  cent  of  the  land  area. 

Looking  down  the  road,  airports  wUl  be 
heavily  burdened,  and  certainly  we  won't 
want  to  put  In  any  more  highways  than  we 
have  to.  This  offers  a  really  good  option  for 
idlrvlng  a  lot  of  people  by  raU  if  we  can  com- 
pete with  flying  times,  Including  the  time 
taken  getting  to  and  from  airports. 

Our  Department  has  studies  under  way  to 
see  how  best  to  provide  this  service. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  ACT 
OP  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion Which  would  provide  desperately 
needed  housing  for  older  Americans  at 
a  price  both  the  elderly  and  the  tax- 
payers can  afford. 

The  legislation,  the  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  Act  of  1973,  is  the  blend  of  a  suc- 
cessful old  program  with  a  new  twist. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  direct  loan 
program  similar  to  the  extremely  suc- 
cessful 202  housing  program  for  the 
elderly,  combined  with  the  elderly  hous- 
ing loan  fund  which  would  be  a  revolv- 
ing fimd  operating  outside  the  regular 
Federal  budget  and  financed  initially  by 
U.S.  Treasury  notes. 

This  funding  mechanism  would  cir- 
cumvent the  usual  criticism  of  coimting 
these  repayable  direct  loans  as  budget 
outlays.  This  is  not  a  mystical  or  sleight- 
of-hand  budgetary  concept — it  is  used 
by  a  number  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  foreign  governments  In 
financing  capital  investments  such  as 
housing. 

This  program  would  not  be  managed 
by  the  FHA.  but  would  be  administered 
similar  to  the  old  202  program,  by  a  staff 
of  experts  in  elderly  housing  in  the  HUD 
regional  offices.  The  entire  section  202 


staff  niunbered  only  35  people  at  the 
height  of  its  success.  I  visualize  a  simi- 
lar lean  operation. 

Both  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have 
estimated  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  would  save  $2  to  $4 
billion  over  a  6-year  period  if  the  235  and 
236  interest  subsidy  programs  were 
funded  m  this  manner — because  the 
elderly  housing  fund  would  be  using  the 
superior  borrowing  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  could  imtil  recently 
borrow  money  at  5  percent  rather  than 
8.5  percent — which  can  save  as  much  as 
$5.5  million  for  the  taxpayers  over  the 
life  of  a  $3  million  project. 

The  elderly  housing  loan  fund  would 
operate  in  the  following  manner: 

The  Congress  would  initially  capital- 
ize the  account  by  authorizing  $50  mil- 
lion of  budget  authority  in  the  form  of 
debt  authority. 

This  debt  authority  would  give  HUD 
the  authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  gotog  taterest  rate  on  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  make  direct  loans  to 
nonprofit  sponsors  of  elderly  housing  at 
tiie  rate  of  approximately  3  percent. 

The  gap  between  3  percent  and  say  6 
percent  would  be  the  effective  subsidy 
which  would  be  covered  by  an  annual 
appropriation  from  the  Congress. 

The  loans  would  then  be  repaid  to  the 
elderly  housing  loan  fund  which  would 
become  a  revolving  fund  resulting  In  cap- 
ital for  further  tovestment  in  elderly 
housing. 

The  loan  fund  would  be  treated  as  an 
off -budget  account — in  other  words,  the 
loans  would  not  appear  in  the  Federal 
budget  as  current  outlays. 

The  only  budget  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  the  use  of  debt  authority 
would  be  subject  to  the  debt  celling. 

In  order  that  congressional  authority 
and  oversight  responsibility  are  not  cir- 
cumvented, the  Congress  must  authorize 
annual  limitations  on  program  activity 
and  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  has  to  be  done 
and  done  now  to  increase  the  supply  of 

adequate  housing  for  the  elderly  poor. 
The  search  for  a  decent  place  to  live  has 
turned  into  a  desperate  struggle  for  sur- 
vival for  many  elderly. 

The  elderly  are  caught  in  a  hopeless 
cnmch — most  elderly  live  on  low,  fixed 
Incomes  and  are  faced  with  extremely 
limited  construction  of  housing,  rapidly 
rising  rental  and  purchase  costs,  and  a 
trend  toward  pushing  the  elderly  out  of 
older  apartment  buildings  in  favor  of 
condominiums.  These  trends  are  all  tak- 
mg  a  serious  toll  on  the  ability  of  the 
elderly  to  find  adequate  housing. 

For  older  Americans,  housing  is  their 
No.  1  expense.  They  pay  on  the  average 
34  percent  of  their  income  for  housing 
while  younger  households  pay  about  23 
percent.  Rents  have  mcreased  in  some 
areas  by  as  much  as  50  to  60  percent  and 
with  the  cost  of  food  rising  at  record 
rates,  it  Is  easy  to  appreciate  the  bind  in 
which  these  people  find  themselves. 

The  Federal  Government  has  played 
a  major  role  in  exacerbating  this  cruel 
situation.  In  January  the  administration 
announced  a  moratorium  oa  further 
funding  of  public  housing  and  the  236 
program — the  two  most  productive  pro- 


grams for  adequate  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

Housmg  for  the  elderly  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  moratoriiun.  The 
administration  was  dead  wrong  when 
they  labeled  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly  as  "wasteful,"  "Ineffective,"  and 
"counterproductive."  There  was  little  if 
any  scandal  tied  to  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly. For  example,  the  abtmdoned  202  pro- 
gram has  never  had  a  default  or  failure 
in  its  12-year  history.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  administration  only 
stopped  the  subsidized  programs — the 
majority  of  the  scandals  occurred  In 
imsubsldized  housing — 203,  221(d)(2), 
in  Philadelphia,  Detroit.  New  York,  and 
in  other  cities. 

The  major  criticism  that  can  be  made 
about  housing  programs  for  the  elderly  is 
that  we  have  not  produced  enough — only 
70,000  units  for  the  elderly  were  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  year  1972  compared  to 
the  minimum  level  of  120,000  recom- 
mended by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Aging.  The  demand  and  the  need 
for  more  housing  for  the  elderly  Is  un- 
deniable and  is  growing  every  day.  A  sur- 
vey done  by  the  Senate's  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  for  the  Elderly  revealed  that 
as  a  very  minimimi  one  elderly  person 
was  on  a  waiting  list  for  every  imit  cur- 
rently occupied.  However,  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  waiting  list  can  be  far 
below  the  real  demand  for  housing.  Many 
projects  stop  taking  applications  when 
the  waiting  list  is  so  long  that  persons 
on  the  list  caiuiot  expect  placement  for 
a  very  long  time — in  addition  many 
elderly  become  discouraged  and  do  not 
apply.  In  my  own  district,  in  Taunton 
and  Fall  River,  the  waiting  lists  are  m- 
tolerable.  The  Boston  Housing  Author- 
ity has  over  2,100  elderly  on  its  waitmg 
list.  However,  they  estimate  that  10,000 
could  be  eligible  for  public  housing  but 
do  not  apply  because  they  feel  the  wait 
would  be  futile. 

For  older  Americans,  the  waiting  list 
can  be  a  cruel  state  of  Umbo  ending  in 
frustration  and  even  death. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  has  not  been 
a  waste,  it  has  not  been  counter-pro- 
ductive, and  it  has  not  been  ineffective— 
on  the  contrary  it  has  been  a  godsend 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  citi- 
zens— but  we  need  more — we  need  more 
especially  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  August  25,  1973.  by  Bill 
Rlcliards,  entitled  "Decent  Housing 
Dwindles  for  Elderly  Poor."  It  chronicles 
the  desperate  housmg  situation  \n  which 
the  elderly  find  themselves  m  the  Wash- 
mgton  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  begm  hear- 
ings at  once  to  explore  creative  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  if  this  Nation 
is  to  keep  its  commitment  to  its  elderly. 
I  tWnk  the  Elderly  Housing  Act  of  1973 
is  a  sensible  begmnmg. 

Also  included  in  the  Elderly  Housing 
Act  of  1973  are  proposals  for  improving 
security  for  public  housmg  projects,  con- 
gregate housmg  for  the  elderly,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Elderly  Housing  in 
HUD,  a  loan  program  for  upgradmg  fire 
safety  systems  m  housmg  projects  for 
elderly,  a  House  Select  Committee  on  the 
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Aging,  along  with  some  suggested  dem- 
onstration projects  to  aid  elderly  home- 
owners. 

DKKitT  HousiMO  Dwnrotcs  pob  Bu>nLT  Poob 
(By  BlU  Richards) 

The  search  for  a  decent  place  to  live  has 
turned  Into  a  deq>erate  struggle  for  survlTal 
for  thousands  of  old  people— who  populate 
the  ranks  of  subiirban  Washington's  hidden 
poor. 

In  the  glittermg  sellers'  maxket  of  the 
luxury  high  rise  and  condominium  they  are 
caught  in  a  squeeze  between  landlords'  ef- 
forts to  maximize  profits  and  the  escalating 
competition  for  the  remaining  moderately 
priced  leftovers. 

Sewer  moratoriums  that  have  limited  the 
construction  of  new  housing,  rapidly  rising 
rental  and  purchase  costs  and  an  increasing 
trend  In  the  suburbs  toward  changeorers 
from  rental  to  condominium  apartments — 
all  relating  In  part  to  the  suburbs'  new 
Touth -oriented  affluence — are  tjiking  a  seri- 
ous toU  on  the  abUlty  of  the  elderly  to  find 
adequate  housing. 

Interviews  by  The  Washington  Poet  with 
housing  and  social  service  personnel  as  weU 
as  with  older  persons  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area  Indicate  that  many  of  the  elderly 
on  low  fixed  Incomes  are  spending  more  than 
half  their  budget  on  housing,  a  level  far 
above  the  government-suggested  figure  of  25 
per  cent  as  the  maximum  that  should  be 
q>ent  for  rent. 

"I  am  absolutely  amased  when  I  see  the 
high  percentage  of  their  income  that  these 
old  people  are  paying  for  housing,"  said  Earl 
Morgan,  dlrec*or  of  the  Prince  Georges  hous- 
ing authority. 

Hardest  bit,  say  officials  like  Morgan,  are 
the  elderly  poor.  According  to  1970  census 
statistics,  nearly  60,000  persons  over  66— or 
more  than  half  the  elderly  ;n  Washington's 
suburbs —  are  currently  living  on  annual  In- 
comes of  less  than  94.000. 

Many  of  these  people,  accc»tllng  to  reports 
from  social  agencies  throughout  the  area,  are 
doing  without  adequate  food,  medical  sup- 
plies and  basic  household  amenities  to  en- 
sure that  they  will  have  a  roof  over  them. 

"Outwardly  nobody  knows  that  some  of 
these  people  are  In  dire  need."  said  Harriet 
Herman,  bead  of  Montgomery  County's  de- 
partment of  social  services.  "The  front  they 
put  up  sometimes  looks  nice  but  inside  the 
cupboard  Is  bare." 

Montgomery  County  housing  officials  said 
that  nearly  all  of  their  calls  from  elderly  per- 
sons concern  an  Inability  to  pay  rapidly 
rising  rents.  "These  pe<:^le  are  Just  being 
priced  right  out  of  their  homes,"  said  one 
housing  employee. 

With  a  median  famUy  Income  of  916,710 — 
the  highest  in  the  nation,  according  to  1970 
census  statistics — Montgomery  County  has 
become  somewhat  symbolic  of  a  suburb 
whose  life-style  Is  dedicated  to  Its  young 
and  weU  off  rather  than  its  old  and  poor. 

"It's  very  discouraging  to  see  that  In  a 
county  like  this,  where  so  many  people  have 
so  much,  there  are  people  who  are  desperate 
for  a  place  to  live."  said  Mary  Jones,  director 
of  the  county's  housing  Intake  and  place- 
ment service. 

The  housing  authority  gets  caUs  and  vis- 
itors almost  daUy.  she  aald.  from  sobbing 
elderly  persons  begging  for  someone  to  find 
them  a  place  they  can  afford  to  live. 

Public  housing,  the  recognized  alternative 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  a  place  to  live  In 
the  private  sector,  was  described  by  one 
•uburban  public  official  aa  "woefully  lacking 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area." 

Montgomery.  Prince  Georges.  Howard,  and 
Fairfax  counties  have  a  total  of  453  low- 
locome  public  housing  units  for  the  elderly 
with  an  additional  977  units  of  moderate 
Income  federally  assisted  housing  available. 
Neither  type  of  housing  ctirrently  exists  In 
Alexandria  or  Arlington  County. 
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Waiting  lists  of  hundreds  for  these  few 
units  exist  throughout  the  subxirbe.  The 
wait  for  public  housing  for  the  elderly  can 
stretch  Into  years,  officials  said. 

When  officials  in  Prince  Georges  County 
recently  Instituted  a  check  of  their  waiting 
list  of  800  elderly  for  the  county's  163  ezist- 
Ing  low-Income  housing  tuilts  they  discov- 
ered that  a  number  of  appUcants  had  died 
before  their  number  reached  the  top  of  the 
Ust. 

Eugene  C.  Schneider,  acting  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Fairfax  Redevelopment  and 
Housing  Authority,  acknowledged  that  some 
elderly  poor,  desperate  for  housing,  have  of- 
fered his  staff  members  kickbacks  from  their 
small  social  security  aUotments  for  higher 
placement  on  the  county  waiting  list. 

"After  us,"  said  Charles  Roes,  the  official 
In  charge  of  the  Prince  Georges  waiting  list, 
"these  people  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  A  lot 
of  them  Just  don't  have  the  time  left  to 
wait  It  out." 

Prospects  for  additional  construction  of 
such  housing  are  not  promising,  officials  said. 
A  federal  freeze  on  funds  available  to  the 
counties  for  new  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing  for  the  elderly  has  been  In  effect 
sine*.  January  and  has  left  a  number  of  plans 
for  additional  projects  In  Umbo.  New  federal 
legislation  to  loosen  up  funding  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  come  up  before  fall. 

Since  the  freese  went  Into  effect,  1,862 
unite  of  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing that  have  already  been  proposed  for  the 
Waablngton  suburbs  have  been  held  up. 

In  addition,  housing  officials  said  con- 
struction costs  of  moderate-Income  federally 
assisted  housing  already  being  buUt  have 
risen  so  dramatically  In  recent  months  that 
such  housing,  financed  In  part  by  the  De- 
partment of  Hoiislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's 236  Housing  Program,  is  already 
priced  beyond  the  means  of  many  people 
dependent  on  social  security. 

A  one -bedroom  apartment,  for  example, 
in  HUD'S  336  program  of  moderate-income 
housing  for  the  elderly  in  Montgomery 
County  Is  presenUy  priced  between  $123  and 
8132  per  month.  Social  Security  recipients, 
the  primary  applicants  for  sucli  housing,  re- 
ceive anywhere  between  $84.50  and  $266.10 
a  month  after  ttaey  reach  age  65. 

"For  an  awful  lot  of  elderly  persons.  So- 
cial Security  Is  all  they  have  and  It  just  Isn't 
enough,"  said  Mary  Holbein,  director  of 
housing  programs  for  the  CouncU  of  Gov- 
ernments. 

"The  only  way  some  of  these  people  can 
afford  the  rent  is  through  very  deep  rent 
supplements,"  she  said.  HUD  restrictions, 
however,  limit  rent  supplements  In  236  pro- 
gram bousing  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  units  In  a  building,  she  said.  AU  the 
rest  of  the  occupants  mvist  pay  In  fuU. 

Nevertheless,  public  housing  for  those  who 
can  find  It  appears  to  promise  more  relief  for 
the  financially  strapped  elderly  in  the  sub- 
urbs than  bousing  in  the  private  sector. 

Officials  of  both  public  and  private  hous- 
ing agencies  admit  that  the  cost  of  shelter 
In  the  suburbs  Is  already  high  and  scheduled 
to  go  still  higher. 

The  officials  cite  a  number  of  Intertwined 
factors  that  have  caused  the  prices  to  go  up 
recently. 

Sewer  moratoriums  In  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia have  halted  development  on  large  par- 
cels of  land  In  both  states  and  have  forced 
up  the  price  of  existing  bousing  as  demand 
Increases.  Houses  In  Fairfax  Coimty  In  the 
$40,000  range  have  risen  In  value  by  $6,000 
In  the  last  year,  according  to  county  officials. 
The  same  factors  that  have  limited  hous- 
ing are  driving  up  the  demand  for  rental 
space,  according  to  John  T.  O'NeUl,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington.  Vacancy  rates  for  the  247,000 
rental  units  in  the  metropolitan  suburbs, 
O'NelU  said,  amount  to  a  slim  3  to  3.6  percent. 


The  average  rent  for  a  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment In  the  suburbs  was  luted  by  O'Nem 

as:  Arlington — $135  per  month;  Alexandria 

$140  per  month;  Fairfax — $175  per  month; 
Prince  George's— $166  per  month,  and  Mont- 
gomery— $180  per  month. 

Landlords  are  Increasingly  converting 
rental  apartment  to  condominiums  as  the 
demand  for  space  picks  up.  O'NelU  estimated 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  suburbs'  new  apart- 
ment construcuon  Is  in  condominiums. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  all  suburban  apartment* 
either  have  been  changed  over  to  condomin- 
iums or  are  slated  for  such  a  change. 

The  prospect  of  facing  a  price  tag  of  $30,- 
000  and  up  for  what  once  was  a  moderately 
priced  rental  apartment  often  terrifies  older 
suburbanites  who  have  been  struggling  to 
meet  rent  bills  according  to  Earl  Morgan. 
Montgomery  housing  authority  director. 

"We  recently  had  five  such  cases  come  In 
here  one  after  the  other  and  the  conversion 
of  older  unite  in  the  suburbs  has  not  yet 
begun  to  hit  fiui  steam,"  he  said. 

Many  of  the  elderly  in  the  suburbs  have 
found  moderately  priced  housing  in  Kpait- 
ments  buUt  shortly  after  World  War  n  with 
government  financing,  he  said.  Most  of  these 
units— usually  one  or  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments In  red -brick  buUdlngs— have  not  yet 
begun  to  be  converted. 

"If  these  start  to  go,"  said  Morgan,  "then 
we  can  expect  the  problem  to  get  much 
more  serious  than  it  already  is." 

O'Neill  predicted  that  conversions  of  these 
apartments  would  begin  within  several  years. 

Rent-control  laws,  in  effect  In  Fairfax 
Montgomery.  Prince  George's  and  Howard 
counties,  have  begun  to  spawn  an  adverse 
side  effect  on  the  elderly  poor. 

"We  are  finding  in  some  cases  that  the 
less  scrupulous  landlords  are  getting  around 
these  laws  by  forcing  out  some  of  their  older 
tenants  and  then  boosting  rents  for  new 
ones."  said  Jo€m  Beck,  a  community  rela- 
tions speclaUst  In  Prince  George's  Coimty 
Executive  Wmiam  Oullett's  office. 

Landlords  have  refused  to  renew  leases 
once  they  expire,  she  said,  and  then  have 
evicted  elderly  long-term  tenants  who  are 
still  paying  low  rents. 

While  they  know  of  some  elderly  persons 
who  struggle  with  problems  Uke  these,  social 
service  officials  admit  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  them  with  regard  to  the 
elderly  poor  in  the  suburbs  is  finding  them. 
The  problem  was  brought  up  recently  In  a 
study  done  on  the  elderly  by  the  TTnlted 
Jewish  Appeal's  Council  on  Aging. 

Citing  the  large  number  of  elderly  with 
Incomes  of  leas  than  $5,000,  the  council  dis- 
covered that  few  of  the  persons  it  surveyed 
were  willing  to  admit  they  could  not  meet 
their  needs,  a  pracUce  It  called  the  "sweet 
lemon"  reaction. 

In  its  report  issued  this  year  the  UJA  de- 
fined the  sweet  lemon  reaction  as  "the  tend- 
ency to  put  the  best  face  on  any  existing 
situation  no  matter  how  untenable  It  may 
be,  which  Is  so  prevalent  among  the  elderly." 
"There  Is  a  kind  of  special  pride  among 
older  people  that  you  don't  tell  anyone 
when  you  don't  have  enough  to  eat  at  night 
or  you  can't  pay  the  rent,"  said  State  Sen. 
Margaret  C.  Schwelnhaut  (D-Montgomery) , 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Commission  on 
Aging. 

"But  don't  let  It  fool  you,"  she  aald.  "There 
Is  an  awful  lot  of  affiuence  around  here,  but 
the  poor  In  the  suburbs  are  Just  as  bad  off 
as  the  poor  In  the  ghettos  of  Chicago.  They 
Just  hide  It  better." 


PREVENTING  ABUSE  OP  POCKET 
VETO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  XJhder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tiie  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  Is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  I 
chair  will  hold  a  1-day  public  hearing 
September  12,  1973.  on  H.R.  7386,  a  bill 
which  would  prevent  abuse  of  pocket 
veto  power  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Dixon,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  will  testify  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2141 
Raybum  House  OfBce  Building  and  will 
begin  at  10  a.m. 

In  addition,  th9  same  subcommittee 
will  hold  a  1-day  public  hearing  next 
week  on  a  package  of  legislative  recom- 
mendations forwarded  to  the  Congress 
by  the  judicial  conference. 

Mr.  William  R.  Sweeney  will  appear 
on  behalf  of  Rowland  Kirks,  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Offices  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  on  Friday,  September  14.  1973,  to 
present  testimony  on  behalf  of  H.R.  7723, 
H.R.  8150,  'ELM.  8151,  and  H.R.  8284.  Each 
of  these  bills  has  as  its  focus  certain  of 
the  many  administrative  problems  facing 
the  l-'ederal  courts  in  this  country.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  Congress  can  act  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  these  difficulties  If  we  find 
that  legislative  action  is  indeed  war- 
ranted. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  2141 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  at  10  a.m. 


THE  INFORMATION  IMBALANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  to  any  Congressman,  political  re- 
searcher, or  citizen  student  of  Congress 
that  since  Franklin  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration a  severe  imbalance  in  the  power 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  has  persisted.  The  Executive 
has  consistently  assumed  power  and  au- 
thority at  the  expense  of  Congress.  Rec- 
ognizing this  imbalance,  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  has  recently  suggested  one  rea- 
son for  this  shift  In  relationship: 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  stepped  Into  a  power  vac- 
uum. This  In  large  measure  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  not  asserted  Itself  at 
times  when  It  should  have. 

One  contributing  cause  to  this  imbsd- 
ance  is  the  so-called  information  gap  or 
Information  differential  that  separates 
the  two  Institutions.  And  here  there  is  no 
question  who  has  the  advantage.  The  Ex- 
ecutive totally  overwhelms  Congress  in 
the  field  of  information  gathering  and 
dispersal.  Due  to  the  executive  branch's 
sophisticated  techniques  for  gathering 
and  analyzing  data  and  the  legislative 
branch's  lack  of  them.  Congress  has  been 
severely  handicapped  in  head-on  con- 
frontations. As  of  1971,  for  example,  the 
executive  branch  was  spending  on  the 
average  of  $2  billion  a  year  to  operate 
5,400  computers  in  44  Federal  agencies. 
Almost  88  percent  of  these  were  in  the 
Defense  Department,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  contrast. 
Congress  today  operates  Just  three  com- 
puters, for  which  only  $2  million  is  spent 
on  personnel,  equipment,  maintenance, 


and  rental  fees.  And  their  primary  use 
has  been  for  housekeeping  and  adminis- 
tration, not  for  information  storage  and 
analysis. 

But  the  equipment  differential  Is  only 
one  aspect  of  disparity  between  the  two 
branches  of  Government.  A  more  serious 
and  lasting  problem  is  Congress"  inability 
to  secure  its  own  adequate  sources  of 
timely  data — data  which  would  better 
prepare  Congressmen  to  interact  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  executive  branch  in 
the  formation  of  pubUc  policy.  This  is 
such  a  fundamental  problem  that  I  wish 
to  make  some  recommendations  to  rem- 
edy the  situation. 

KECOMMENDATIONS    FOK    RKTORM 

A.  Better  use  of  the  present  research 
facilities:  At  present  Congress  has  at  its 
disposal  three  research  services.  The 
Congressional  Research  Service — CRS — 
the  major  research  service — is  probably 
the  most  important  due  to  its  immediate 
connection  with  Congress  and  its  gen- 
eral mandate  for  mvestigation.  But  It  has 
failed  to  provide  the  indepth  policy  re- 
search required  by  Congress  to  overcome 
the  information  gap.  Instead,  the  service 
easily  becomes  bogged  down  by  the  short 
term  research  Congressmen  request  be 
done  for  themselves  or  their  constitu- 
ents. Except  for  the  assistance  it  offers 
committees  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress,  it  also  seems  ill  equipped  to 
anticipate  many  of  the  future  policy 
needs  Congress  should  be  apprised  of. 
With  the  1970  Reorganization  Act 
there  is  promise  that  the  present  facili- 
ties will  be  Improved.  The  CRS  has  been 
given  a  broader  mandate  to  increase  its 
liaison  with  committees  and  individual 
Congressmen.  And  by  1975  it  should  have 
tripled  its  staff  from  its  1970  level. 

Greater  use  of  CRS  could  be  made  if 
all  Congressmen  were  aware  of  the  vari- 
ous services  it  can  offer.  Advertising  CRS 
to  Congress  has  been  a  problem  in  the 
past.  Few  Congressmen  realize,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  service  will  write  special 
reports  at  the  request  of  the  Congress, 
assist  the  Congressman  in  research  for 
conference  preparation,  provide  limited 
legal  analysis,  and  formulate  detailed 
background  studies  on  various  matters. 
With  an  expanded  staff  CRS  should  be 
able  to  carry  out  these  major  services  to 
Congress  more  efficiently. 

In  addition  to  CRS,  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office — GAO — has  increased 
its  efforts  during  last  year  in  investigat- 
ing and  reviewing  current  programs  re- 
quested by  congressional  committees.  In 
1972,  for  example,  GAO  Issued  approxi- 
mately 189  audits  for  individual  Mem- 
bers involving  a  variety  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  8u:tivities  from  drug  addiction 
to  highway  safety  programs.  In  its  stud- 
ies GAO  will  generally  attempt  to  as- 
sess the  impact  of  Federal  programs  on 
economic  development,  employment,  or 
on  other  sp>eciflcally  requested  areas.  But 
difficulties  still  remain  in  GAO's  ability 
to  respond  to  Congress  demands.  Until 
recently,  for  example,  only  some  10  per- 
cent of  the  work  done  by  OAO's  staff  in- 
volved work  initiated  by  Ccmgress.  And 
GAO  personnel  also  have  difficulties  in 
obtaining  necessary  access  to  informa- 
tion needed  for  their  reviews  and  evalua- 
tions. 
Its  major  weakness  appears  to  be  Its 


primary  strength.  Its  reputaticm  ioc 
thorough  investigations  means  Congress- 
men must  wait  many  months  for  a  re- 
sponse to  their  original  requests.  And  its 
ability  to  respond  is  also  necessarily  nar- 
rowed by  its  focus  on  its  auditing  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment— 
OTA — the  final  associated  research 
imit — has  much  promise  but  htis  not  yet 
been  funded.  OTA  will  have  as  its  main 
purpose  to  procure  imbiased  and  compe- 
tent information  on  the  physical,  bio- 
logical, economic,  social,  and  political 
effects  of  technological  applications.  This 
office  will  attempt  to  isolate  any  possible 
cause  and  effect  relationships  and  to 
identify  alternative  technological  meth- 
ods of  implementing  specific  programs. 
But  In  order  to  be  useful,  OTA  needs  to 
be  immediately  fimded  by  Congress,  and 
then,  from  aU  present  indications,  this 
office  will  prove  very  helpful  in  assessing 
future  congressional  programs. 

In  addition  to  making  better  use  of 
these  three  auxiliary  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Congress  should  also  make 
greater  use  of  two  structural  procedures 
for  gaining  information,  that  is.  panel 
hesuings  and  the  Joint  committee  struc- 
ture. Panel  hearings  allow  experts  to 
exchange  views  before  the  congressional 
committees,  permitting  Congressmen  to 
make  their  Judgments  and  evaluati(»s 
based  on  the  firmer  footing  of  original 
data;  and  the  Joint  ccnnmlttee  structure 
allows  Congress  to  make  the  most  use  of 
limited  research  staff,  combining  the 
staff  potentialities  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

B.  Computerization.  Supplementing 
these  changes.  Congress  must  begin  using 
the  computer  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  it  presently  does.  Computerization 
has  barely  beg\in  in  Congress.  The  total 
of  $2  million  spent  last  year  to  operate 
three  computers  appears  meager  in  com- 
parison to  the  $2  billion  worth  spent  in 
the  executive  branch  during  1971.  What 
Is  so  important  is  not  the  money  spent 
but  that  with  the  lack  of  computer  use 
Congress  clearly  cannot  compete  with 
the  superior  technology  within  executive 
agencies.  As  Senator  Walter  Mondali 
recently  observed  of  information  control: 

Whenever  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Admin- 
istration, I  am  surfeited  with  computer 
printouts  that  come  within  seconds  to  prove 
how  right  I  am.  But  If  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Administration,  they  always  come  late,  prove 
the  opposite  point,  or  are  on  some  other 
topic.  He  who  controls  the  computers  con- 
trols the  Congress. 

With  more  computers  and  a  handful  of 
experts,  Congress  could  improve  its  sit- 
uation significantly.  Eventually  Con- 
gress may  find  It  necessary  to  have  com- 
puter terminals  conveniently  distributed 
throughout  the  congressional  ofBce 
buildings.  The  Congressman  and  his 
staff  could  then  analyze  their  own  data 
center.  Prof.  Kenneth  Janda  of  North- 
western University  has  suggested  that 
putting  computer  terminals  in  each  office 
would  permit  each  Member  the  oppor- 
timity  to  Instantly  check  information  on 
the  bill  under  consideration  just  before 
he  goes  to  vote.  The  Congressman  could 
then  cast  his  vote  based  on  more  com- 
plete information  about  the  issue. 

A  Congressman  could  also  encourage 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  academicians 
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and  researchers  within  his  own  district 
to  supplement  his  staff.  He  might  en- 
courage academicians  on  leaves  of  ab- 
sence, sabbaticals,  or  on  summer  breaks 
to  conduct  Individually  contracted  re- 
search in  exchange  for  salary  and  pub- 
lication assurances.  Much  of  this  exper- 
tise now  goes  unused  within  a  Congress- 
man's own  district. 

C.  Increased  legal  sanctions:  But  up- 
dating the  hardware  of  Congress  and 
expanding  present  research  facilities  will 
not  alone  solve  the  major  Information 
gap  that  troubles  Congress.  There  is  the 
problem  that  has  long  plagued  Congress 
of  getting  the  right  kinds  of  raw  data  to 
feed  into  the  computer  system  itself. 
There  is,  in  other  words,  an  urgent  need 
in  Congress  to  gain  access  to  primary 
sources  of  information — hard  data  of 
quality  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  ex- 
ecutive departments.  One  possible  answer 
is  to  force  the  executive  branch,  through 
wider  use  of  the  subpena  power,  to  more 
readily  sh£u%  its  information  sources  with 
Congress.  Already  on  the  statute  books 
is  the  Freedcxn  of  Information  Act.  But 
to  be  effective,  it  must  be  instituted  to  its 
fullest  extent.  As  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  concluded  in 
1972: 

The  efficient  operation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  has  been  hindered  by  five 
years  of  foot-dragging  by  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy. The  widespread  reluctance  of  the 
bureaucracy  to  honor  the  public's  right  to 
know  has  been  obvious  in  parts  of  two 
administrations. 

The  number  of  situations  where  Con- 
gress is  kept  from  sources  of  Information 
is  at  an  intolerable  level.  Norman  G. 
Cornish,  deputy  staff  director  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Oi>eratlons  and  Government  In- 
formation, reported  to  the  National 
Journal  recently  that  documents  had 
been  withheld  from  Congress  on  13  sepa- 
rate occasions  during  Nixon's  first  4 
years  in  office.  In  addition,  he  said,  there 
had  been  a  ntmiber  of  instances  when 
Congressmen  have  been  denied  informa- 
tion on  a  timely  basis  as  a  result  of  "ob- 
fuscation,  stalling  and  lack  of  adequate 
documentation." 

Administration  spokesmen  have  also 
exercised  executive  privilege  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  made  the  privilege 
meaningless  and  has  crippled  the  ma- 
chinery of  govenmaent.  Some  limitations 
must  be  put  into  effect  similar  to  those 
proposed  in  Jsmuary  of  this  year  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
which  held:  "that  all  questions  pro- 
pounded by  Senate  committees  be  an- 
swered imless  the  President  expressly 
pleads  in  writing  that  he  has  requested 
the  witness  to  refuse  to  answer  specific 
questions  dealing  with  a  specific  matter 
because  the  President  desires  to  invoke 
executive  privilege." 

If  Congress  finds  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  does  not  give  them  enough 
authority  to  compel  Information  sources 
from  the  executive  branch,  then  more 
stringent  and  effective  measures  should 
be  sought. 

D.  A  research  institute  for  Congress: 
But  Congress  must  have  more  than  bor- 
rowed data  from  the  executive  branch  to 
rely  on.  One  of  Congress'  most  vital  needs 
is  to  be  able  to  rely  on  Independent 
sources  of  primary  data  to  strengthen  its 


position  vis-a-vis  the  Executive.  What  is 
needed  Is  an  independent  research  in- 
stitute for  Congress,  dedicated  to  the 
analysis  of  policy  questions.  CRS  has 
never  been  able  to  achieve  this  goal.  It 
remains  a  service  to  summarize  and  re- 
orgaiiize  secondary  source  data  without 
an  ability  to  develop  its  own  primary 
sources  of  information.  An  independent 
institute  would  provide  Congress  with 
answers  to  many  of  its  critical  and  press- 
ing needs.  One  plan  for  such  an  institute 
now  being  proposed  would  call  for  a  staff 
of  men  and  women  of  superior  ability 
to  analyze  major  policy  questions,  weigh 
alternative  approaches,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  based  on  this 
research.  An  institute  of  exactly  this  type 
would  serve  as  a  long-needed  source  for 
innovative  ideas  to  guide  Congress  In  its 
decisionmaking.  This  pr(H>osal  suggests 
an  institute  staff  of  some  50  to  100  senior 
and  junior  researchers  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  research  conuiunity, 
former  congressional  aides,  and  research- 
ers from  the  executive  branch  familiar 
with  policy  analysis.  These  members 
would  serve  as  the  Washington  core,  with 
other  experts  called  in  from  time  to  time 
to  act  as  specialists  on  particular  policy 
questions. 

Most  Important,  this  plan  recognizes 
that  this  institute  should  not  be  tied  too 
directly  to  Congress,  but  should  be  fi- 
nancisJly  independent  to  preserve  its  in- 
dependence and  a  proper  research  cli- 
mate. This,  more  than  anything  else, 
would  prevent  the  Institute  from  suffer- 
ing the  same  fate  as  CRS,  which  has  be- 
come overburdened  with  demands  from 
individual  Congressmen. 

Lest  this  independent  institute  fail  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Congress,  an  advisory 
board  made  up  of  Congressmen  would 
keep  the  institute  constantly  appraised 
of  the  Congress'  needs.  Under  this  plsm, 
the  institute  would  strive  to  coordinate 
itii  research  schedule  with  that  of  Con- 
gress so  that  the  institute's  finding 
would  prove  of  maximum  use  in  the  leg- 
islative process. 

In  order  to  give  Congressmen  maxi- 
mum time  to  educate  themselves  about 
the  critical  needs  of  the  times,  the  in- 
stitute is  designed  to  anticipate  policy 
difficulties  before  they  mature.  The  plan 
also  anticipates  research  results  to  be 
prepared  in  two  phases:  First,  a  tenta- 
tive and  concise  version  so  that  all  inter- 
ested Congressmen  coxild  make  instant 
referral  to  policy  information  as  the 
longer  study  progresses,  and  second,  the 
longer  term  documented  studies  that 
Congress  could  rely  on  as  detailed  pri- 
mary sources. 

Since  the  flnancmg  of  a  group  the  size 
of  50  to  100  scholars  would  be  substantial, 
the  pltui  wisely  proposes  that  the  re- 
search institute  imdergo  a  testing  period 
of  from  5  or  so  years.  This  will  allow  leg- 
islators to  assess  its  value  to  Congress 
before  it  becomes  a  permanent  institu- 
tion. Since  outside  funds  would  be  sought 
for  this  period,  the  institute  would  not 
be  sui  expense  to  either  Congress  or  the 
American  public. 

SUM  If  AST 

Making  the  changes  I  have  suggested 
would,  I  cun  convinced,  help  to  Improve 
Congress'  access  to  in-depth  sources  of 
Information  and  assist  Congress  in  re- 
gaining its  positicm  as  an  equal  partner 


among  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. Since  Congress  can  operate  more 
efficiently  if  it  is  fully  informed  well  be- 
fore the  time  for  decision,  these  reforms 
will  help  create  a  more  responsive  and 
effectively  operated  Congress.  With  more 
access  to  primary  data,  more  effective 
use  of  present  resources,  and  sterner 
measures  to  exact  Executive  cooperation. 
Congress  will  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  accept,  reject,  or  offer  alternative 
proposals  to  Executive  programs  in  Uie 
future. 


THE  RESULT  OP  FALSE  ECONOMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gtokzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  a  Member  of  the  other  body  placed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  deploring  con- 
ditions at  the  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, which  is  in  my  district.  In  it,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  cited  "substand- 
ard conditions  and  mismanaged  opera- 
tions" at  Brooke.  As  one  who  is  familiar 
with  that  hospital,  I  feel  that  the  Record 
should  be  corrected. 

In  reality,  the  quality  of  medical  care 
at  Brooke  is  outsttmding.  The  personnel 
there  are  dedicated  and  effective.  The 
hospital  has  produced  one  of  the  great 
medical  research  unite  in  the  country, 
specialising  in  the  treatment  of  severe 
bums.  No  medical  problem  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  bum  treatment,  and  no  hos- 
pital In  the  country  is  more  successful  in 
this  specialty  than  Brooke.  This  certain- 
ly is  not  the  product  of  inefficiency  or 
mismanagement.  You  do  not  become  a 
pioneer  In  medicine  without  doing  some- 
thing right. 

There  are  limitations  at  Brooke  caused 
by  the  simple  physical  limitations  of  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  hospital.  If 
there  are  problems  at  the  hospital,  they 
are  the  result  of  false  economies  that 
have  prevented  modernization  or  replace- 
ment of  facilities  for  many  years.  Even 
before  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Army  wished 
to  make  major  improvements  at  Brooke, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so  because  of  limi- 
tations on  funds.  It  is  terribly  ironic  to 
read  now  that  a  lestdlng  prophet  of  econ- 
omy in  Government  deplores  the  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  that  very  econ- 
omy, that  very  stringent  limitation  upon 
use  of  funds  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  soldiers,  airmen,  and  sailors.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  waste  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — but  there  certain- 
ly has  been  no  waste  in  construction  of 
facilities  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter. The  faciUties  there  have  been  used 
for  more  than  their  reasonable  life,  and 
stretched  far  beyond  their  designed  pur- 
poses and  capacities.  This  does  result 
in  limitations  upon  medical  care,  but  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  personnel  there 
are  doing  less  than  their  dead  level  best, 
nor  that  their  management  is  inefficient. 
If  that  were  so,  Brooke  would  not  have 
become  a  leading  center  for  bum  treat- 
ment and  research,  and  it  would  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  tremendous  volume  of 
care  that  It  does  every  day.  and  it  would 
have  never  been  considered  as  the  facility 
for   treatment   of   a   President   of   the 
United  States.  Presidents  do  not  use  hos- 
pitals that  are  less  than  the  best,  and 
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I  do  not  think  President  Johnson  would 
have  used  Brooke  if  he  had  felt  it  was 
mismanaged. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  Brooke 
General  Hospital  would  be  better  if  it 
were  new.  I  hope  that  those  who  deplore 
conditions  there  will  help  me  obtain  the 
funds  for  a  new  hospital.  If  the  present 
personnel  and  management  had  a  new 
facility,  they  could  deliver  superlative 
care — ^not  Just  the  very  good  care  that 
they  deliver  now. 

I  think  that  if  anything,  the  Army 
has  done  much  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, given  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  existing  facilities  at  Brooke. 

For  example,  it  is  a  problem  that  the 
emergency  room  and  cardiac  care  unit 
are  in  separate  buildings.  But  I  have 
studied  this  arrangement,  and  believe 
that  the  existing  situation  is  the  best 
that  coiild  be  obtained.  Moving  the  car- 
diac care  unit  would  entail  having  to 
rearrange  the  whole  hospital,  for  this 
reason:  cardiac  care  involves  several 
branches  of  medicine,  and  at  Brooke,  the 
Department  of  Medicine  is  in  one  par- 
ticular building.  It  happens  that  the 
emergency  room  Is  somewhere  else.  Mov- 
ing the  emergency  roon  is  no  solution 
because  a  great  number,  probably  the 
majority,  of  its  patients,  do  not  require 
use  of  the  medicine  branch.  They  need 
to  be  in  the  building  where  the  emei-- 
gency  room  now  Is.  On  the  other  haira, 
moving  the  components  of  the  cardiac 
care  imit  might  help  occasionally,  but 
it  would  be  no  help  at  all  if  you  needed 
siu-gery.  In  other  words,  given  the  physi- 
cal limitations  of  the  hospital,  the  pres- 
ent arrangement. is  the  best  that  can  be 
had.  llie  only  improvement  would  be  to 
liave  a  specisJly  equipped  transport  to 
move  cardiac  patients  between  the  emer- 
gency room  and  cardiac  care  imit.  Short 
of  building  a  new  hospital,  this  Is  the 
best  solution  to  this  particular  problem. 
Since  the  Army  seems  imable  to  obtain 
funds  for  a  new  hospital,  it  Is  doing  the 
best  it  can  with  what  it  has. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  problem  at 
Brooke  is  that  there  is  no  adequate  radio 
paging  system.  Th^  only  reason  there  is 
no  adequate  system  Is  that  the  econo- 
mizers have  the  money  for  the  system 
tied  up.  If  those  who  decry  conditions 
at  Brooke  can  help  me  get  the  money 
freed  to  buy  the  equipment  for  a  com- 
plete paging  system.  I  will  be  most  grate- 
ful— as  wiU  the  medical  staff  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  hospital. 

I  have  seen  nothing  anywhere  to  sup- 
port a  claim  that  Brooke  is  delivering 
less  than  the  maximum  possible  care  for 
the  people  that  It  has  available,  and  the 
facilities  they  must  use.  Not  only  are 
they  delivering  the  maximum  possible 
quantity  of  care,  they  are  delivering  a 
very  high  standard  of  care,  and  in  some 
cases  the  best  available  in  the  country. 
That  is  not  the  product  of  people  who 
are  Incompetent  or  do  not  care — it  is 
the  product  of  people  who  care  very 
much,  and  who  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
Brooke  General  needs  to  be  housed  in  a 
new  facility — one  that  Is  up  to  date,  and 
one  that  can  accommodate  the  mission 
of  the  hospital  completely  and  without 


compromise.  I  have  been  working  for 
several  years  to  obtain  funds  lor  the 
physical  upgrading  of  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  a  very  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  major  remaining  need  is  for 
a  new  hospital  facility,  and  I  am  working 
on  that. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  very  soon  that 
the  Department  of  E>efense  is  committed 
toward  building  a  complete  replacement 
for  Brooke  Hospital — and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  its  construction.  To  deny  the 
money  for  a  new  hospital  would  clearly 
be  false  economy  today — as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Nobody  has  proved  that 
Brooke  Hospital  is  anything  less  than  It 
can  be.  The  only  thing  that  has  been 
proved  is  what  the  hospital  staff  has 
known  all  along,  and  that  is  that  they 
could  do  better  with  better  facilities.  We 
ought  to  provide  them  the  tools  to  allow 
them  to  do  the  very  best  work  possible. 
They  are  already  doing  the  best  they 
can.  and  that  is  better  than  most. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  MAJORITY 
LEADERSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McF*ll)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Members  I  am  placing  In 
the  Record  the  joint  statement  of  the 
House  and  Senate  majority  leadership 
Issued  following  their  meeting  this  morn- 
ing. 

Joint  Statxmxnt  op  Majosttt  Ltadership  : 

SPZAKXS      CjUII.      AlAXST,     SXNATK     MaJORTTT 

liBAOn  MiKX  Mansitzu),  Hottse  Majoritt 

Lkadkk  Thomas  P.  0"NEnx,  J«.,  Senate  Ma- 

JOMTT  Whip  Robert  Btro,  House  Majoritt 

Whip  John  P.  McFali. 

Th*  President  yesterday  chose  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  93rd  Congress.  He  described 
Ita  work  as  "a  very  disappointing  perform- 
ance." The  Joint  Leadership  notes  that  the 
Congress  does  not  "perform"  at  the  behest  of 
this  President  or  any  President.  The  Congress 
acts  m  accord  with  Its  independent  Judg- 
ment of  what  Is  best  for  the  nation  and  the 
people. 

There  are  no  apologies  to  make  for  this 
Congress.  It  has  done.  It  Is  doing  and  It  will 
continue  to  do  the  people's  business. 

A  vlgoroxis  Congress  has  already  addressed 
Itself  to  a  wide  range  of  legislative  activity 
and  has  a  full  schedule  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

We  are  looking  ahead  to  action  on  such  im- 
portant legislation  as  pension  reform,  man- 
power, including  a  public  employment  pro- 
gram to  relieve  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment— elementary  and  secondary  education, 
health  maintenance  organizations,  campaign 
reform,  and  other  equally  important  meas- 
ures. 

A  real  spirit  of  cooperation  will  give  tis 
the  Republican  votes  essential  to  put  these 
progrsuns  Into  law. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  demonstrat- 
ed their  commitment  to  fiscal  responsibility 
by  passing  1974  spending  ceilings  that  are 
below  the  President's  requests. 

So  f ar  aa  appropriations  are  concerned,  the 
final  flg\ires  cannot  be  determined  until  all 
the  bills  are  passed.  The  remaining  blllB.  in- 
cluding the  big  defense  and  foreign  aid 
bills,  are  still  in  the  legislative  mUl.  The 
Congress  Intends  to  carry  out  Its  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility  in  tbe  de- 
velopment of  these  bills;  If  the  President  has 
suggestions  for  ways  to  cut  these  more  costly 


appropriations  measures,  we  would  be  glad  to 
hear  them. 

The  93rd  Congress  has  already  enacted  one- 
hundred  and  six  public  laws  for  this  year. 
Included  is  an  act  giving  the  President  fuii 
authority  for  wage-price  controls  and  other 
economic  stabUlzation  measures  to  combat 
inflation.  Other  important  new  laws  passed 
by  this  Congress  are  an  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  an  expansion  of  services  for 
the  elderly,  an  extension  of  twelve  health 
care  programs  the  Administration  wanted  to 
terminate,  a  four-yew  farm  bill,  a  pace-set- 
ting highway  bill  which  for  the  first  time 
makes  trust  funds  available  for  urban  mass 
transit  and  an  extension  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  programs. 

Congress  has  also  passed  a  far-reaching 
minimum  wage  bill  which  wo\ild  grant  cov- 
erage to  seven  million  additional  workers  and 
which  would  bring  farm  workers  up  to  their 
Industrial  counterparts  and  the  Emergency 
Medical  Service  System  Act. 

In  the  final  stages  of  the  legislative  process 
are  Important  bills  to  set  a  fiscal  1974  spend- 
ing celling  and  to  restrict  the  President's 
practice  of  Impounding  appropriated  funds, 
to  limit  the  President's  war  making  powers 
and  to  authorize  the  Trans-Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line. 

The  Congress  Is  working  hard.  We  want  to 
get  the  Job  done.  But  we  cannot  do  It  alone. 
We  welcome  help  from  any  source,  Including 
specifically  the  White  House. 

As  the  elected  Representative  of  the  people, 
we  will  continue  to  pursue  the  legislative 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  nation. 


HEARINGS  TO  REVIEW  VISA- 
ISSUANCE  FUNCTION  OP  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  E^lberg) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KrTiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigraticxi,  Citizenship,  and  m- 
temational  Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
Thursday,  September  13,  1973,  concern- 
ing the  oversight  responsibilities  of  this 
committee  with  respect  to  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

This  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2237 
and  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 

This  hearing  will  be  concerned  with 
the  immigrant  and  ncHiimmigrant  visa- 
issuing  fimction  of  the  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity and  Consular  Affairs.  TTie  subcom- 
mittee is  extremely  interested  in  in- 
formation relating  to  the  method  of  as- 
signing visa  officers  to  the  various  con- 
sular posts  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  visa 
work  losuls  of  the  various  posts. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  the 
Honorable  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  Acting  Deputy 
Undersecretary  for  Management,  De- 
I>artment  of  State. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  VETO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pm.TOif)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  saying  in  the  labor  movement  that 
when  times  are  good  you  share  the  wealth 
and  when  times  are  bad  you  spread  the 
misery.  In  other  words.  In  times  of  pros- 
perity all  should  share  while  in  times  of 
economic  dlfOculty  the  burden  should  be 
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Qiread  so  that  the  load  on  each  individ- 
ual and  family  will  be  as  light  as  pos- 
gUde. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  is  a  good 
philosophy  which,  under  our  democratic 
system.  Is  rather  equitable. 

However,  the  President  again  demon- 
strated yesterday  that  this  philosophy 
la  not  the  policy  of  his  administration 
when  he  announced  he  is  going  to  veto 
the  minimum  wsige  bill. 

Today's  burden  is  particularly  heavy 
for  the  econmilcally  marginal  minimum 
wage  employee  and  a  veto  of  this  bill  will 
be  a  devastating  blow  to  him. 

The  administration  states  the  bill 
would  be  inflationary,  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  by  38  percent.  The  facts 
dispute  this  contention.  Actually  the  first 
step  of  increase  will  be  less  than  25  per- 
cent with  the  remainder  taking  effect 
several  months  from  now.  This  means 
that  the  minimum  wage  employees  earn- 
ing $64  for  a  40-hour  workweek  would 
receive  $80  a  week  under  the  first  step  of 
the  minimum  wage  amendments  to  be 
vetoed.  Statistically  this  might  seem  like 
an  impressive  rise  but  in  dollars  and 
cents  I  would  say  it  was  rather  modest. 
Ironically,  the  administration  last  year 
supported  an  increase  to  $2  an  hour. 

The  second  step  would  bring  the  week- 
ly minimum  wage  salary  to  $88  which,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  is  not  exactly  an 
economic  bonanza. 

In  the  absence  of  this  legislation  there 
is  no  increase  in  the  minimnTn  wage  at 
all.  The  40-hour  weekly  minimum  wage 
rate  will  remain  $64  as  it  has  since 
February  of  1968.  In  the  meantime  in- 
flation has  reduced  the  buying  power  of 
this  $64  a  week  by  nearly  one-third.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
cost-of-living  Index  lias  risen  from 
February  1968  to  August  1,  1973.  some 
30.7  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost 
of  basic  items  such  as  food  and  shelter 
are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
overall  cost  of  living.  Just  yesterday,  as 
the  President  announced  his  veto  Inten- 
tions, Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  warned 
that  August's  wholesale  price  index  Is 
going  to  reveal  "astounding"  increases 
with  wholesale  food  prices  possibly  sky- 
rocketing another  20  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent admits,  meanwhile,  that  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  have  been  making  bad 
guesses  but  that  they  now  tell  him  that 
over  the  next  few  months  "we  should 
begin  to  see  some  benefits"  from  the  rec- 
ord-shattering interest  rates  we  now 
suffer,  the  wage-price  controls  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  effective  and 
efforts  to  Increase  food  supplies  which 
have  not  worked  for  various  reasons. 
This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  assess- 
ment even  when  based  on  advice  from 
counselors  with  a  record  of  good  guess- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  economic  hope  in  the  heart  of  most 
Individuals  who  must  work  for  the  mini- 
mum wage.  And  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  hardworking  and  conscientious 
people.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  small 
factories  of  the  Nation  in  Industries  be- 
set by  economic  problems  which  have 
been  aggravated  by  other  policies  of  this 
administration.  Many  of  them  are  do- 
mestics, most  working  for  si&minlmum 


wage  DOW,  who  have  never  known  the 
enjoyment  of  a  40-hour  week  or  the 
security  of  a  pension  plan,  earned  vaca- 
tions, or  prepaid  hospital  and  medical 
insurance.  These  are  the  people  who  work 
all  night  in  our  hoq?itals  and  nursing 
homes  doing  the  cleaning  and  sanitary 
work  which  is  so  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  patients. 

The  assertion  that  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  these  individuals  as 
provided  by  the  Congress  would  be  in- 
flationary or  deny  employment  to  any 
group  of  workers  is  not  valid.  An  in- 
crease in  wages  for  these  workers  is  not 
spent  for  luxury  items  but  for  essentials 
such  as  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  Job 
transportation.  In  addition  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  consistently  refuted 
the  allegation  that  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease creates  unemployment  for  youth 
and/or  other  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  veto  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  offered 
by  the  President  yesterday.  This  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  is  not  inflationary 
nor  is  it  out  of  line  with  what  the  ad- 
ministration supported  a  year  ago.  It  is 
not  going  to  close  the  Job  market  to  young 
workers  or  restrict  it  for  any  workers.  It 
is  certainly  not  out  of  line  percentage- 
wise when  compared  to  the  30-percent 
plus  erosion  which  the  $1.60  an  hour 
wage  has  suffered  since  going  into  effect 
5V4  years  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  veto  is  Just 
a  way  of  making  the  little  man  pay  again 
for  the  mistakes,  mismanagement  and 
bad  judgment  of  the  administration.  If 
there  has  been  any  thread  of  continuity 
nuining  through  the  Government's  eco- 
nomic policy  over  the  last  4Vi  years,  it 
has  been  to  tighten  the  screws  on  the 
little  man,  wage  earner,  salaried  em- 
ployee, the  poor-  and  mlddle-clsas  fam- 
ily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  doctors  today  no 
longer  try  to  cure  the  ill  by  bleeding 
them  to  death.  Nor  can  we  restore  health 
to  our  economy  by  draining  the  life's 
blood  from  an  imp>ortant  human  seg- 
ment of  that  economy. 

The  veto  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  minimum  wage  earner,  the  econ- 
omy or  the  Nation  and  should  be  over- 
ridden. 


citizenry  have  little  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing them. 

The  true  solution  to  this  problem 
plaguing  America's  largest  city  and 
countless  other  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  land  Is  a  federally  legislated  na- 
tionwide bsm  on  all  handguns,  except 
those  legitimately  utilized  by  law  en- 
forcement officials,  military  personnel, 
and  bona  fide  pistol  clubs.  Until  Congress 
takes  this  step,  the  efforts  of  individual 
State  and  local  governments  to  curb  the 
prevalence  of  handguns  are  boimd  to  be 
frustrated. 

Radio  Station  WINS  in  New  York  re- 
cently aired  a  flne  editorial  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Saturday  night  special,  and  I 
am  including  it  in  the  Concrkssional 
Record  at  this  point : 
Nkw  York's  Battle  With  tbe  SaTtTBOAT 
NiQHT  Special 

(By  Robert  W.  Dickey) 
According  to  the  bead  of  the  New  York 
police  department  ballistics  section,  the  city 
ts  still  having  trouble  with  the  cheap  hand- 
gun caUed  the  "Saturday  Night  Special."  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  ugly  little  weap- 
on Is  banned  under  a  municipal  law  passed 
by  city  council  earlier  this  year.  But,  the 
City's  criminal  element  already  has  dreamed 
up  an  answer  to  tbe  law  that  defies  a  purely 
local  solution.  For  between  $60  and  tlOO  a 
weekend,  a  part-time  thief  can  rent  such  a 
wei^ion  for  a  holdup,  commit  the  crime  and 
then  return  the  gun,  which  might  Incrimi- 
nate him,  to  Its  criminal  source.  In  the 
meantime,  other  hoods  are  making  a  nice 
profit  out  of  buying  these  guns  out  of  State 
for  16  or  20  dollars,  and  then  making  them 
available  for  rent. 

We  think  It's  time  for  Congress  to  put  a 
stc^  to  this  racket.  Tbe  only  way  the  New 
York  City  ban  on  the  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial" wUl  work  Is  for  Congress  to  enact  a 
similar  law  on  a  nationwide  basis.  In  the 
absence  of  a  Federal  ban.  It's  no  trick  at  all 
for  criminals  to  pick  up  these  weapons  for  a 
song  In  other  States  and  bring  them  Into  the 
city.  We  think  that  Congress  should  give  this 
legislation  high  priority  treatment  so  that 
we  can  have  an  effective  law  this  year.  WhUe 
they're  at  It,  the  lawmakers  should  consider 
stlffer  penalties  for  those  who  carry  and  use 
such  weapons  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 


THE   MENACE  OF  HANDGUNS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Binghau)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread presence  of  handguns  in  our  so- 
ciety has  brought  with  it  another  sum- 
mer during  which  pistols  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  street  crime  and  tragedy 
around  the  country. 

In  New  York  City,  the  problem  of  the 
"Saturday  Night  Special,"  a  cheap  and 
all-too-available  ts^pe  pistol,  has  been 
particularly  acute.  New  York  City  has 
prohibited  the  sale  or  manufactiure  of 
these  crude  weapons,  whose  primary  ap- 
plication Is  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
Saturday  night  specials  continue  to  be 
produced  and  sold  in  other  States,  and 
felons  who  prey  upon  New  York  City's 


HEARINGS  ON  HOUSING  AND  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  LEGIS- 
LATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an- 
nouncing today  that  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee will  begin  3  weeks  of  hearings 
on  October  2  on  pending  housing  and 
community  development  legislation. 

The  principal  legislative  proE>osals  be- 
fore these  hearings  will  be — 

First,  H.R.  10036,  the  "Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1973,"  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ashley  and  myself: 

Second,  HJl.  7277,  the  administra- 
tion's "Better  Communities  Act";  and 

Third,  the  administration's  housing 
proposals  which  are  expected  to  be  in- 
troduced within  the  next  2  weeks. 

We  will  be  taking  testimony  from  ad- 
ministration officials.  Governors,  mayors, 
and  other  governmental  officials,  the  fi- 
nancial community,  and  all  segments  of 
the  housing  industry.  In  addition,  we  will 
reserve  time  for  Members  of  Congress 
wishing  to  testify  on  these  and  other  bills. 
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Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Housing  Subcommittee  staff  in 
room  2129  of  the  Raybum  Building.  The 
telephone  number  is  225-7054. 


TIME  FOR  CREDIT  TO  GREECE 

(Mr.  STKKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  time  for 
more  realistic  recognition  by  America  of 
the  extent  of  Greek  support  for  the  cause 
of  world  democracy.  £>e8plte  fewer  re- 
sources and  less  manpower  than  most 
NATO  partners,  Greece  is  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  man  the  defenses 
against  world  communism.  Although 
they  have  not  been  provided  with 
modem  weapons  as  many  nations  have, 
they  stand  ready  to  meet  defense  re- 
quirements. At  a  time  when  many  coun- 
tries have  turned  their  backs  on  the 
United  States  and  oipened  ports  to  the 
Russians,  Greece  has  provided  needed 
base  rights  to  our  country  without  ques- 
tion. Without  this  the  western  defense 
of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  almost 
hopeless. 

For  years  a  favorite  whipping  boy  of 
the  Uberals  has  been  the  government 
of  Greece  which  seized  power  from  the 
king  6  years  ago.  Critics  deplored  the 
fact  that  Greece  was  imder  a  military 
dictatorship  even  though  It  restored  law 
and  order  and  was  generally  supported 
by  the  Greek  populace.  Apparently  they 
were  immindful  of  the  prospect  that  a 
leftist  hodgepodge  with  confusion  and 
chaos  might  well  follow  if  the  military 
dictatorship  were  overthrown. 

Now  the  critics  are  confounded. 
George  Papadopoulos  has  been  elected 
President,  has  been  sworn  In,  and  Im- 
mediately promised  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners  and  an  end  to  martial  law.  He 
plans  to  form  a  politlcsil  rather  than  a 
military  cabinet  and  to  speed  prepara- 
tions for  general  elections. 

Foreign  critics  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment now  are  resorting  to  a  rehash  of 
the  charges  which  were  leveled  at  the 
Government  of  Greece  during  the  pre- 
ceding 6  years,  with  little  mention  of 
the  new  proclamation  and  the  fact  that 
Greece  now  is  governed  under  a  consti- 
tution. It  has  been  hard  for  the  dlehards 
among  the  critics  to  accept  from  the 
present  government  the  very  things  they 
have  so  consistently  demanded. 

Undoubtedly,  the  government  has  been 
heavy-handed  on  occasion,  but  it  has 
preserved  order  and  under  It  the  econ- 
omy of  Greece  has  been  strengthened. 
The  nation  has  continued  to  exercise  its 
full  responsibilities  as  an  important 
member  of  NATO  and  has  continued  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  common  defense  of 
the  democracies.  The  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  Greece  Is  strongly  antl- 
communlstlc  at  a  time  when  so  many 
nations  are  seeking  accommodation  with 
communism. 

Despite  carping  and  criticism  from 
this  coimtry,  the  friendship  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Greece  for  the 
United  States  has  been  unswerving.  The 
fact  Is  there  are  close  ties  which  have 
been  in  effect  between  Greece  and  the 


United  States  for  many  years.  The  oon- 
tributions  of  Greece  to  present  day  civlU- 
zatiOD  and  to  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment are  well  known  and  fully  appre- 
ciated here.  In  addition  there  are  strong 
family  ties  which  result  from  those  of 
Greek  descent  now  living  In  America. 
They  play  a  significant  role  in  the  U.S. 
economy.  Sound  thinking  Americans  ap- 
preciate the  friendship  of  the  people  of 
Greece.  They  would  like  to  hear  this  ap- 
preclaticHi  expressed  more  f  requmtly  by 
those  in  public  ofiQce. 


FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Incliide  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  lawyer,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
congressionaUy  created  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  Robekt  E. 
Kastenmeier  in  sponsoring  the  proposed 
Federal  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of 
1973. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  know  how  badly  the 
criminal  law  needs  an  overhaul.  It  has 
developed  through  the  years  without  any 
master  plan;  as  a  result  it  is  replete  with 
inconsistencies.  Inequities,  and  absurdi- 
ties. For  example,  the  "mental  element" 
of  Federal  crimes  is  stated  in  at  least  78 
different  ways  in  the  existing  criminal 
code — "willfully,"  "corruptly,"  "mali- 
ciously," "unlawfully."  "wantonly," 
"falsely,"  "knowingly,"  "negligently." 
"voluntarily,"  "feloniously,"  to  name  a 
few. 

Similarly,  there  are  some  18  different 
sentencing  levels  prescribed  in  title  18, 
ranging  from  death  to  30  days  imprison- 
ment, and  14  different  fine  levels  from 
$25,000  to  $50.  Nor  do  the  fine  levels 
necessarily  correspond  with  the  gravity 
of  the  offenses.  For  example,  there  are 
some  150  offenses  in  title  18  which  carry 
a  maximum  prison  term  of  1  year;  yet 
there  are  at  least  eight  different  fine 
levels  applicable  to  these  offenses. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
particularly  as  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  recognize  the  obligation  of 
the  Congress  to  face  up  to  the  Issues — 
many  highly  controversial — which  a  re- 
vision of  Federal  criminal  law  poses.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  participating  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary when  it  processed  the  legislation 
which  established  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  It  was  then,  in  1966,  that  the  Con- 
gress cast  the  die;  It  was  then — 7  years 
ago — that  the  Congress  recognized  the 
need  for  revision  and  recodification  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  repeal  of  imnecessary  or 
undesirable  statutes  and  such  changes 
in  the  penalty  structure  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  feel  will  better  serve  the  ends 
of  Justice. 

In  the  course  of  my  congressional  serv- 
ice since  1963, 1  have  had  many  pleasant 
and  challenging  assignments  and  respon- 
sibilities. Being  named  by  former  Speak- 


er MoCormack  as  one  of  the  original 
three  House  appointees  to  the  Commis- 
sion was  one  of  the  more  pleasant  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  challenging. 
Until  the  press  of  other  commitments 
compelled  me  to  resign  from  the  Com- 
mission in  October  of  1969, 1  marveled  at 
the  efficient  way  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion approached  its  monumental  task 
under  the  leadership  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
mund G.  "Pat"  Brown. 

Although  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  did  not  have 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Brown  Commission,  most  of 
them  did.  Where  we  lacked  unanimity, 
the  majority  view  is  incorporated  m  the 
bill.  I,  myself,  observe  the  right  to  reject 
provisions  of  the  bllL  However,  I  join 
in  Its  introduction  because  I  beUeve  the 
Commission's  recommendations  should 
be  pl£w;ed  before  the  Congress  in  legis- 
lative form. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  a  300-page 
total  reform  of  the  Federal  criminal  law 
is  a  large  order  to  serve  up  to  any  legis- 
lative body.  But  the  need  is  great,  and 
I  have  full  confidence  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  rise  to  the  need,  hold 
extensive  hearings,  and  mtJce  such 
amendments  as  the  hearings  indicate  are 
necessary  or  desirable. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  up  where  I  left  off  In  1969 
and  to  participate  with  Chairman  Huif- 
GATE  and  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee in  the  consideration  and 
shaping  of  what  will  be  a  landmark  de- 
velopment in  the  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States. 


HEIGHTENED  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
VIGILANCE  NEEDED  DURING 
UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  UNION 
DETENTE 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21, 
1973,  in  the  borough  of  Queens,  New 
York  City,  U.S.  Air  Force  Special  In- 
vestigations Sgt.  James  D.  Wood  and  a 
high  ranking  diplomat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  were  arrested  by  the  FBI  on 
charges  of  engaging  in  espionage. 

Found  In  Wood's  rented  automobile 
at  the  time  were  a  large  volume  of  con- 
fidential and  classified  Government  doc- 
mnents  and  on  the  sergeant's  person 
were  many  three-by-flve  file  cards  which 
may  have  contained  the  names  of 
American  coimterlntelllgence  agents. 

The  diplomat  was  identified  as  one  of 
seven  First  Secretaries  in  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy here  in  Washington — Victor  A. 
Tchemyshev — and  because  of  his  diplo- 
matic immimlty  he  has  been  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  for  reassignment. 

I  call  attention  to  this  case  because  it 
points  up  the  need  for  heightened  inter- 
nal security  vigilance  during  this  period 
of  so-called  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  followed 
closely  on  the  heels  of  Soviet  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev's  week-long  visit  for 
friendly  discussions  with  President 
Nixon  and  his  televised  appeal  to  the 
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American  people  for  better  understand- 
ing for  the  Communist  dictatorship  he 
heads. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  when  Rus- 
sia has  smiled  and  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship,  they  have  tended  to  oigage 
most  heavily  in  subversive  and  espionage 
activities  s«ainst  those  befriended. 

For  example.  In  World  War  n  when 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  were  alUed  In  mortal  combat  with 
Nazi  Germany.  Soviet  espionage  in  Brit- 
ain and  America  accelerated  sharply. 
Throughout  the  Cold  War  years,  when- 
ever it  appeared  that  a  thaw  was  occur- 
ring and  free  world  capitals  let  down 
their  guard,  Soviet  agents  invariably 
stepped  up  their  efforts  to  pilfer  classi- 
fied secrets  from  the  West. 

No  matter  how  much  totalitarian  Com- 
munist Russia  may,  from  time  to  time, 
espouse  coexistence,  detente,  greater  dip- 
lomatic recognition,  increased  trade  or 
cultural  exchange,  it  seems  never  to 
abandon  piu'sult  of  imdermlnlng  and  ul- 
timately "burying"  us.  This  is  something 
we  can  never  afford  to  forget. 

Quite  colncidentally,  at  the  same  time 
the  spy  tale  was  unfolding  in  the  press  in 
late  August — Just  a  month  sifter  the  New 
York  arrests — stem  warning  to  America 
and  the  West  regarding  d^tente's  haz- 
ards emanated  from  Moscow.  The  brave 
and  brilliant  Soviet  nuclear  physicist, 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  inviting  11  Western  news- 
men to  hLs  apartment  to  warn  against 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Sakharov 
said  detente  should  be  promoted  only  in 
response  to  a  liberalization  and  democ- 
ratization of  the  Soviet  totalitarian  sys- 
tem. He  even  urged  adoption.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  Senator  Jackson's  amend- 
ment which  would  deny  trade  benefits 
to  Moscow  until  and  unless  restrictions 
on  the  emigration  of  Soviet  citizens  are 
lifted. 

I  am  convinced  his  wamine  should  be 
heeded  just  as  history  tells  us  that  Soviet 
espionage  and  subversive  involvement  in 
the  United  States  may  well  be  stepped 
up  with  every  new  step  forward  toward 
closer  ties  between  Washington  and  the 
Kremlin. 

I  now  ask  that  two  articles — the  first 
dealing  with  the  Sergeant  Wood  spy  case 
and  the  second  with  Sakharov's  amaz- 
ing statement  on  detente — be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  August  22, 
1973. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  22,  1973] 

Russian   Diplomat  In  Spy  Case  Named 

The  Russian  diplomat  who  was  picked  up 
by  the  FBI  while  he  was  making  contact  with 
an  Air  Force  sergeant  now  charged  with 
espionage  was  Identified  yesterday  as  a  first 
secretary  or  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Court  papers  made  public  yesterday  iden- 
tified the  diplomat  as  Victor  A.  Tchemyshev, 
one  of  seven  first  secretaries  of  the  embassy. 
Tchemyshev  left  the  United  States  last 
Wednesday  for  reassignment. 

Also  fUed  In  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Brook- 
lyn, was  an  Inventory  on  what  the  FBI  found 
In  the  car  of  Air  Force  Sgt.  James  D.  Wood 
as  well  as  what  he  was  carrying.  The  af- 
fidavit said  Wood  "had  on  his  person  nu- 
merous 3-by-6-lnch  Index  cards  containing 
What  appeared  to  be  names  written  In  Rus- 
•tftn.  A  further  investigation  of  the  material 


contained  on  these  cards  revealed  it  would 
be  highly  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  national  defense." 

Tchemyahev  claimed  diplomatic  immunity 
after  bis  arrest,  with  Wood,  on  July  21.  He 
was  recalled  by  his  government. 

Because  It  comes  In  the  proclaimed  era  of 
Soviet-American  detente,  the  Tchemyshev 
caoe  has  brought  wide  attention,  but  the 
State  Department  appears  to  be  playing  It 
down,  possibly  because  of  the  detente. 

One  official  said  It  was  not  a  very  Impor- 
tant case  but  conceded  that  this  was  mainly 
because  none  of  the  papers  changed  hands. 
Tchemyshev  was  not  well  known  in  the  de- 
partment and  officials  there  said  they  were 
not  apprised  of  bis  duties  In  the  embassy. 

There  was  sepeculatlon  by  sources  close  to 
the  case  that  the  cards  found  on  Wood  con- 
tained names  of  Russians  supplying  Infor- 
mation to  American  Intelligence.  With  their 
Identity  known,  these  agents  would  become 
useless  to  the  United  States. 

The  FBI  Inventory  said  that  hundreds  of 
secret  and  confidential  documents,  almost 
all  of  them  containing  military  Information, 
were  found  In  Wood's  rented  car.  But  there 
were  others  listed  as  FBI  reports,  such  as  one 
on  a  demonstration  against  President  Nixon 
and  another  an  FBI  letter  from  San  Fran- 
cisco dated  April  26,  1972,  about  "the  bomb- 
ing of  the  offices  of  Thomas  J.  McCammon, 
CPA  2276  South  Winchester,  Campbell. 
Calif." 

Wood,  an  18-year  veteran  most  recently 
assigned  to  the  Air  Force's  Office  of  Special 
Investigations,  was  being  transferred  from 
his  post  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  In  Califor- 
nia 10  Turkey.  He  was  registered  with  his 
family  at  the  Ramada  Inn  near  Kennedy  air- 
port at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

FBI  agents  picked  up  Wood  and  Tchemy- 
ahev after  they  made  telephone  contact  In  a 
public  buUdlng  in  Queens.  FBI  agents  said 
they  found  a  letter  on  Wood  containing 
painstaking  directions  for  making  a  rendez- 
vous and  a  suggestion  that  there  might  be 
more  flninclal  rewards  for  him. 

In  the  letter,  according  to  the  affidavit,  he 
was  told  to  wear  a  blue  sports  jacket  and  to 
have  a  copy  of  Time  Magazine  sticking  out 
of  the  right  side  pocket. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  22.  1973] 
SovHT  H-BoMB  Physicist  Warns  Wxst  on 

DtTENTE 

(By  Robert  O.  Kalaer) 

Moscow.  Aug.  21. — Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  the 
Soviet  physicist  who  helped  create  a  hydro- 
gen bomb  and  later  took  up  the  cause  of  clvU 
rights  in  Soviet  society;  today  warned  West- 
ern nations  against  detente  on  Soviet  terms. 

Speaking  in  his  own  bedroom  to  11  West- 
ern Journalists,  Sakharov  said  detente  would 
turn  out  to  be  "very  dangerous"  If  it  was 
not  acompanled  by  some  democratization  of 
Soviet  life  and  some  reduction  of  Soviet  Isola- 
tion from  the  outside  world. 

He  expressed  satisfaction  that  many  West- 
ern politicians  "understand  that  rapproche- 
ment has  to  take  place  with  a  simultaneous 
liquidation  of  (Sovletl  Isolation."  He  said  It 
was  Important  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass 
the  Jackson  amendment — which  would  deny 
trade  benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  long  as 
it  restricted  the  emigration  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens— both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  symbol. 

The  amendment  should  symbolize  "the  fact 
that  rapprochement  with  the  USSR  must  In- 
clude some  kind  of  control  on  this  country, 
so  It  cannot  become  a  threat  to  Its  neigh- 
bors," Sakharov  said.  An  Isolated  Soviet 
Union  able  to  pursue  Its  alms  secretly  and 
"which  hides  Its  real  face,"  could  become  a 
menace,  he  added. 

The  62-year-old  scientist  made  these  com- 
ments at  one  of  the  most  unusual  press  con- 
ferences ever  held  In  Moscow.  Sakharov  called 
the  meeting  ostensibly  to  add  a  few  com- 
ments to  his  report  on  an  encounter  last 


week  with  a  senior  Soviet  legal  official,  who 
warned  him  against  continuing  his  contacts 
with  foreigners.  Sakharov's  report  of  that 
meeting  reached  Western  Journalists  Satiir- 
day. 

Merely  by  Inviting  correspondents  to  his 
apartment — something  few  Soviet  citizens 
would  dream  of  doing — Sakharov  indicated 
apparent  disdain  for  the  warning  which  M.P. 
Malyarov,  deputy  prosecutor  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  gave  him  last  week. 

Sakharov  said  he  did  not  recognize  the  "In- 
stitution of  warnings"  as  practiced  by  the 
KQB   (Committee  for  State  Security.) 

Sakharov  sat  in  a  low  chair  in  his  bedroom, 
hands  clasped  in  his  lap,  and  talked  cahzUy 
for  about  90  minutes  with  his  visitors,  who 
sat  around  him  In  a  ring.  He  occasionally 
put  on  a  pair  of  glasses,  one  of  whose  lenses 
was  cracked,  and  occaslonaUy  coughed  Into 
a  white  handkerchief. 

Because  of  bis  role  as  principal  contribu- 
tor to  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  (which 
earned  him  a  place  In  the  prestigious  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  the  unheard-of  age  of  32) , 
Sakharov's.  friends  and  other  InteUectuals 
have  regarded  him  as  virtually  Immune  from 
serious  reprisals.  But  Sakharov  has  become 
Increasingly  more  outspoken,  and  the  author- 
ities' warnings  have  become  Increasingly 
ominous. 

Discussing  dissident  InteUectuals  at  to- 
day's press  conference,  Sakharov  observed 
that  "the  ranks  are  getting  thinner  and 
thinner  because  of  much  stronger  reprisals 
In  the  last  two  years.  It's  a  great  Injustice 
and  personal  tragedy  for  a  great  many 
p>eople." 

He  could  never  think  of  the  tiny  band  of 
dissidents  as  "a  movement,"  Sakharov  said. 
And  he  was  sure  that  If  you  looked  down  on 
them  "from  above"  (i.e.,  from  a  position  of 
power),  "I  also  think  you  would  see  no 
movement." 

"The  authorities  shouldn't  have  any  rea- 
son for  disquiet,  and  even  less  for  repression," 
he  said.  "Any  grounds  for  disquiet  exist  only 
Inside  themselves."  He  also  said  that  those 
In  power  have  "a  separate  way  of  thinking — 
they  probably  can't  react  any  differently." 

Speaking  of  his  own  activities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tiny  Moscow  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee, Sakharov  said  he  wanted  it  under- 
stood that  they  were  always  "loyal  to  the 
law"  and  had  no  political  character. 

Discussing  his  personal  situation,  Sak- 
harov said  he  had  no  material  difficulties. 
He  lives  In  a  three-room  apartment  with  his 
wife  and  her  family  by  a  previous  marriage. 
His  Income  in  750  rubles  (more  than  $1,000) 
a  month,  derived  from  membership  In  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  his  position  as  an 
associate  in  a  research  Institute,  though  he 
says  he  Is  doing  very  little  work  these  days. 
This  Is  a  high  salary  by  Soviet  standards. 

But.  Sakharov  said,  pressures  have  been 
put  on  him  Indirectly.  His  wife's  23-year-ol(l 
daughter  was  expelled  from  imiverslty  in  her 
final  year,  and  the  daughter's  husband  lost 
his  job.  His  wife's  17-year-old  son  was  denied 
a  place  In  college  this  year  and  was  told  he 
was  "marked." 

Son,  daughter  and  the  daughter's  husband 
have  all  been  offered  scholarships  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Sak- 
harov said,  but  their  applications  for  visas 
to  go  to  the  United  States,  filed  five  months 
ago,  have  never  been  answered. 

Sakharov  revealed  at  the  press  conference 
that  he  contributed  his  life  savings  of  about 
139.000  rubles  (about  $200,000,  a  staggering 
amount  for  a  Soviet  citizen  to  accumulate) 
to  the  Soviet  Red  Cross  In  1969,  but  that  he 
now  regretted  this  move.  He  did  not  explain 
why. 

He  said  there  might  be  more  pressures 
against  his  famUy  and  friends,  "and  of 
course,  something  might  be  done  to  me  per- 
sonaUy,  but  you  can't  make  any  predictions." 
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INTERNMENT  OF  ICARINA  TTTCMKTN, 
14-YEAR-OLD  SOVIET  JEW 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcori)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Rabbi  Laurence 
D.  Lauer  of  my  district  appealing  for 
help  on  behalf  of  a  14-year-old  Soviet 
Jew,  Marina  Tl^nkln. 

Her  case  Is  not  unlike  thousands  of 
others  but  each  one  deserves  whatever 
spotlight  we  can  direct  upon  it  imtil  the 
Kremlin  relaxes  its  suppression  of  peo- 
ple because  of  their  religion,  their  as- 
pirations, and  their  creativity. 

I  would  also  use  this  occasion  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  not  for- 
get that  while  much  of  the  free  world's 
attention  has  been  fociised  on  the  ad- 
mittedly horrifying  plight  of  the  Jewish 
people  of  Russia,  millions  of  would-be 
Christians,  Moslems,  and  others  with  re- 
ligious convictions  are  constantly  being 
harassed  and  persecuted  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  In  the  Commimlst  satellite 
countries  of  Eastern  Eiirope. 

In  the  hope  that  the  glare  of  publicity 
may,  in  some  small  way,  help  Marina 
and  those  of  her  compatriots  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  I  Include  Rabbi 
Lauer's  letter  to  me  and  the  supplement- 
ary Information  he  provided  about  Ma- 
rina's special  care  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

B'nai  B'RrrH   Hn.LEi.  FOttndation, 

August  6,  1973. 
Representative  Richard  Ichoro, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representativx  Ichoro  :  I  am  writing 
to  protest  the  Internment  of  Marina  Tlem- 
kln.  a  fourteen  year-old  Soviet  Jew  who  Is 
being  forcibly  held  In  a  "Pioneer"  youth  camp 
on  the  Black  Sea  which  specializes  In  "re- 
education," where  she  Is  under  great  pres- 
sure to  forget  her  Jewish  heritage  and  desire 
to  go  to  Israel. 

The  predicament  of  Marina  and  the  thou- 
sands like  her  in  the  U.S5JI.  is  deplorable 
and  cannot  be  tolerated.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
speak  out  against  this  Inhumane  situation 
and  ask  that  you  use  your  influence  on  be- 
half of  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

This  task  becomes  particularly  significant 
When  one  recognizes  the  moral  issues  In- 
volved. Certainly,  by  taking  a  forceful  stand 
for  Marina  and  all  Soviet  Jewry,  you  are  also 
committing  yourself  to  the  inherent  dignity 
of  mankind. 

As  I  Increasingly  hear  of  the  warming  of 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  I  trust  that  the  human  rights 
of  Soviet  Jews  will  not  be  sacrlfled  for  the 
sake  of  political  expedience. 
Shalom, 

Rabbi  Lattrzncx  D.  Lattzk. 

The  Story  of  Marina  Tiemkin 
On  a  cold  day  In  February  1973,  14  year- 
old  Marina  Tlemkln  was  forcibly  kidnapped 
from  her  home  by  Moscow  police.  While  her 
father  protested  angrily,  Marina  was  taken 
kicking  and  screaming,  without  hat  or  coat, 
to  a  waiting  car.  Her  captors  beat  her  as  they 
dragged  her  down  the  stairs. 

For  some  time,  no  one  knew  where  Marina 
was.  Soviet  authorities  refused  to  tell. 
Though  her  parents  lived  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, they  are  divorced,  and  her  mother  re- 
fuses to  have  anything  to  do  with  Marina 
because  Marina  wants  to  go  to  Israel. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  March.  Marina  caUed 
her  father,  Alexander  Tlemkln.  She'd  been 
flown  to  Orlenok,  a  "Pioneer"  youth  camp 
near  Tuopse  on  the  Black  Sea  for  "re-educa- 


tion", and  she  had  succeeded  in  slipping 
away  from  the  group  for  a  few  minutes  while 
on  a  trip  to  phone.  Alexander,  who  Is  a  PhD 
In  physics  and  mathematics,  travelled  Im- 
mediately down  to  the  camp  and  managed 
to  see  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes  before 
being  discovered  by  camp  officials.  Marina 
was  amazed  to  hear  that  her  eight  letters  to 
her  father  had  all  been  stopped.  "They  didn't 
allow  me  to  phone,"  she  said.  "They  told  me 
the  mall  was  working  normally." 

Marina  staged  a  four-day  hunger  strike 
when  she  arrived  at  the  camp,  but  was  forced 
to  carry  on  with  camp  activities  nevertheless. 
"If  you  suffer  a  little.  It's  nothing."  the  camp 
director  told  her.  "He's  a  real  sadist,"  Marina 
told  her  father.  Marina  Is  the  only  Jew  In 
the  camp,  which  specializes  In  Soviet  doc- 
trine and  military-type  activities.  "Ood  for- 
bid what  an  attitude  to  Jews  they  have  here," 
she  declared. 

Alexander  went  to  ask  for  help  from  the 
principal  of  the  special  French  school 
Marina  attended  In  Moscow,  who  told  him 
that  "Marina  Is  being  saved  from  your  In- 
fluence so  that  she  should  be  brought  up  as 
a  Soviet  girl".  In  the  camp.  Marina  Is  con- 
stantly watched;  her  letters  are  Intercepted, 
and  she  is  under  great  pressure  to  forget  her 
Jewish  heritage  and  desire  to  go  to  Israel. 

Marina's  problems  began  In  AprU  1972 
when  her  father  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Her  mother,  Maya  Mar- 
kovna  Ralskaya,  a  chUd  psychiatrist,  agreed 
reluctantly  at  first,  for  a  month  later  began 
divorce  proceedings  to  try  to  convince  Marina 
to  stay  with  her  In  the  USSR.  She  evidently 
felt  that  her  Job  as  a  senior  scientific  worker 
at  a  branch  of  the  Moscow  Academy  of  Edu- 
cational Sciences  would  be  threatened  If  her 
daughter  left  for  Israel.  Her  threats  and  In- 
sults against  her  daughter  grew  much  more 
serious,  and  at  one  point  a  district  depart- 
ment of  education  suggested  that  she  give 
her  daughter  to  the  State  since  she  could  not 
cope  with  her. 

In  May  1972,  despite  her  mother's  wishes, 
permission  was  granted  to  Marina  to  leave 
for  Israel  with  her  father  on  October  19th. 
When  they  went  to  pick  up  their  visas,  how- 
ever, they  were  told  a  visa  had  been  Issued 
only  for  Alexander.  Marina's  mother  had 
been  busy  at  work:  Three  weeks  later. 
Marina  and  her  father  were  snatched  from 
the  street  by  the  Moscow  police  and  detained 
for  seven  hours.  During  this  time,  they  were 
told  a  hearing  was  set  for  November  9th.  and 
the  court  had  decided  to  return  Marina  to 
her  mother's  custody.  The  court  wished  to 
"restrict  Tlemkin's  participating  in  the  up- 
bringing of  his  daughter"  because  he  Is  "a 
bad  Influence". 

Alexander  appealed  this  decision,  but  on 
January  17.  1973  lost  the  appeal.  The  judge 
stated  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Alexan- 
der was  a  loving  father,  but  his  Zionist  activ- 
ities and  efforts  to  emigrate  to  Israel  proved 
be  was  an  anti-social  Influence.  The  Judge 
based  her  decision  on  three  points  of  "evi- 
dence": that  Marina  ate  matzah  on  Passover, 
that  she  refused  to  wear  her  Pioneer  tie  to 
school,  and  that  she  considers  herself  an 
Israeli  citizen. 

On  the  day  before  her  abduction,  Marina 
wrote  an  open  letter  to  "all  organlzattons 
throughout  the  world  concerned  with  the 
protection  and  care  of  children",  telling  of 
the  threats  to  take  her  away  for  "re-educa- 
tion". "This  will  be  done  to  compel  me  to 
renounce  my  desire  to  live  In  Israel  and  to 
force  me  to  renounce  and  forget  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  Jewess.  I  wUl  be  prevented  from  study- 
ing the  history  of  my  people,  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, learning  the  Hebrew  language  and 
celebrating  our  national  Jewish  holidays". 
A  few  weeks  before,  Marina  bad  emphasized 
her  feelings  In  a  secret  press  conference  at 
which  she  and  her  father  spoke  to  foreign 
newsmen. 

In  an  appeal  to  the  chUdren  of  the  world. 
Marina  wrote  that  the  principal  of  her  school 
In  Moscow  threatened  she'd  be  put  in  an 
insane  asylum  if  she  did  not  change  her 
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ways.  "I  am  very  afraid  these  threats  will  be 
carried  out.  .  .  J  beg  you  to  give  me  what- 
ever help  you  can,"  Marina  pleaded. 

As  Marina  Is  being  held  In  the  camp,  Alex- 
ander has  been  summoned  to  police  head- 
quarters several  times,  and  charged  with 
"parasitism" — not  holding  a  Job.  He  had 
been  dismissed  from  work  almost  Immedl- 
ately  after  applying  for  a  visa.  However.  Tel 
Aviv  University  has  offlcUlly  declared  him  a 
research  associate  to  help  protect  him 
against  this  charge. 

Alexander  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that 
he  and  his  daughter  are  no  longer  Soviet 
citlsens.  having  paid  all  exit  fees,  mcludlng 
the  renunciation  of  citizenship  fee.  He  sutes 
that  he  and  Marina  both  hold  Israeli  citi- 
zenship no.  664,  and  according  to  Soviet  lav 
it  Is  Illegal  to  cancel  exit  permits  because 
this  "means  the  granting  of  Soviet  citizen- 
ship to  foreigners  without  their  having  re- 
quested It."  "We  are  foreign  citizens  interned 
in  the  Soviet  Union  even  though  there  is  no 
state  of  war  Ijetween  Israel  and  the  USSR." 
Tlemkln  declared. 

Tlemkm  has  appealed  to  Jewish  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  to  help  obtain 
Marina's  release  from  the  camp.  He  reported 
that,  "as  punishment,  the  authorities  com- 
mitted another  act  of  cruelty — they  did  not 
allow  me  to  leave  Moscow  to  be  able  to  spend 
my  daughter's  birthday  with  her,  using  the 
court  case  fabricated  against  me.  On  the  day 
of  her  birthday.  May  I,  they  even  interfered 
with  my  attempt  to  telephone  Marina  to 
congratulate  her". 

"All    these   efforts   to   're-educate'   Marina 
were  In  vain.  Her  desire  to  live  in  Israel 
had  become  even  stronger.  .  .  .  Her  further 
forced   detention    In    the   camp    Is   simply 
sadism". 

During  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev's  VS.A. 
visit,  Alexander  held  a  six-day  hunger  strike 
to  release  Marina.  Fainting  with  weakness, 
he  finally  had  to  end  the  protest. 

Marina  herself  has  written,  "I  want  to  live 
in  my  Homeland,  to  speak  Hebrew,  to  study 
our  history.  I  would  go  to  Israel  alone,  even 
IX  my  parents  would  not  want  to  go.  .  .1 
am  a  Jewess  and  cannot  live  without  Israel. 
Please  help  me  I" 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

HoTTSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  17, 1973. 
Rabbi  IiAiTRENCE  D.  Latter, 
B'nai  B'rith  HUlel  Foundation, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Dear  Rabbi  Latter:  I  appreciate  and  share 
your  concern  for  the  internment  of  Miss 
Tlemkln  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  call 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  we  reconvene  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  once  again 
alert  my  colleagues  to  the  mistreatment  of 
intellectuals  in  Russia  and  I  addressed  an  ap- 
peal for  clemency  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
Dobrynln.  I  enclose  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord report  of  my  remarks  in  this  regard  In 
the  event  It  had  not  previously  come  to  your 
attention. 

As  you  know,  I  am  particularly  critical  of 
some  of  the  seemingly  over-eager  efforts  by 
us  to  promote  greater  cultural  and  trade 
exchanges  with  the  Kremlin  and  Peking 
while  their  governments  remain  so  oppres- 
sive to  their  people  and  politically  hostile 
to  the  free  world. 

I  am  glad  you  sent  me  the  material  on 
Miss  Tlemkln  and  I  assure  you  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  focus  attention  on  her  case. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  H.  Ichokd. 
Memher  of  Congress. 
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IS  THIS  DETENTE? 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  givoi 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  all  been  reading  and 
hearing  so  much  about  a  new  spirit  of 
detente  and  mellowness  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union — on  the  basis 
of  which,  we  are  told,  we  can  safely  do 
away  with  any  concern  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  and  can  profitably  sell  our 
resources  and  technical  know-how  to  the 
Communist  bloc — it  comes  as  something 
of  a  shock  to  realize  what  actually  hap- 
pened to  one  individual  American  citizen 
this  svimmer  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  he  wanted  to  do  was  visit  Russia 
briefly  as  a  tourist  in  company  with  other 
lawyers  and  Judges.  His  only  "crime"  was 
a  mixup  In  dates  on  his  Russian  visa, 
where  an  intended  "2"  became  a  "12".  Yet 
the  sequel  reads  like  something  out  of 
"Darkness  at  Noon"  by  Arthur  Koestler. 

One  wonders,  Mr.  Speaker.  Have  the 
leopard's  spots  really  changed?  Is  the 
hostility  really  gone;  has  the  threat  really 
vanished?  Or  did  this  one,  brief  incident 
somehow  pull  away  the  curtain  for  a 
moment  and  show  us  that  behind  the  new 
"Spirit  of  Camp  David"  the  same  real, 
brutal  monolith  remains? 

In  any  case,  the  following  story  from 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  of  Au- 
gust 28  will  be  of  interest : 

A  Weekend  or  Terror  in  Moscow 
(By  Larry  Brown) 

At  6:30  pjn.  on  Friday,  Aug.  3,  Albany  at- 
torney John  B.  Justice  arrived  In  Moscow, 
and  the  vacation  he  and  his  wife  Jane  had 
anticipated  with  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  he  says  to- 
day, "was  spoiled  from  the  time  I  put  foot 
In  RussU." 

Justice,  with  visa  and  passport  In  hand, 
was  being  routinely  passed  through  the  air- 
port In  Moscow  when  a  guard  slapped  an 
alarm. 

Instantly  Justice  was  pulled  out  of  line 
and  made  to  stand  against  a  wall.  His  wife, 
other  members  of  the  party,  and  the  group's 
luggage  had  passed  through.  A  couple  of 
members  of  the  group,  which  Included  seven 
state  supreme  court  Judges,  yelled  back  at 
him  that  they'd  call  the  American  embassy. 

For  3%  hours  Justice  waited.  He  said  he 
was  nervous  and  frightened.  Then  he  got  a 
call  from  the  American  Elmbassy.  They  told 
him: 

"Above  all  don't  lose  your  temper.  Be 
calm.  Dont  make  any  mistakes.  Don't  say 
anything.  Keep  quiet,  we  have  very  delicate 
relations  here." 

Justice  said  he  dldnt  find  the  call  very 
reassuring,  but  by  then  he  had  pieced  to- 
gether what  had  happened. 

In  order  to  go  to  Russia,  In  addition  to 
passports,  Americans  need  visas.  These  are 
prepared  at  the  Riisslan  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  They  require  three  photographs. 
As  Justice  was  boarding  the  plane  for  the 
trip,  he  was  handed  a  visa. 

The  visa  should  have  cleared  him  from 
Aug.  3  to  Aug.  16.  Instead,  a  clerical  error 
b^  the  Russian  embassy  bad  made  It  Aug. 
12  to  Aug.  16. 

His  was  the  only  Incorrect  visa  among  the 
40  members  in  his  group. 

"The  embassy  told  me  the  Russian  au- 
thorities were  closed  for  the  weekend,"  Jus- 
tice said.  "I  wanted  to  buy  a  ticket  out  of 
there  and  arrange  to  meet  my  wife  in  Dub- 
lin. I  thought  I  had  enough  money  to  get 
me  that  far." 

He  was  advised  to  be  patient,  becaxise  If 
he  left  he  would  lose  all  the  money  he  and 
his  wUe  had  Invested  In  the  trip. 

At  10  p.m.  on  that  Friday  he  was  taken 
from  the  Intourlst  zone  by  "guard  or  guide" 
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through  a  checkpoint  to  the  International 
Zone  of  the  airport  where  people  whose 
planes  made  connections  through  Moscow 
waited  for  their  filghts. 

There  was  a  restaurant  there.  Justice 
struggled  with  a  menu  printed  in  Russian 
and  managed  to  order  a  boiled  egg  and  milk.' 
The  egg  was  gray  inside,  the  milk  heated, 
and,  thinking  about  his  ulcer.  Justice  de- 
cided to  forgo  dinner. 

He  was  taken  back  through  the  check- 
point. About  midnight  he  was  asked  if  he 
wanted  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  said  yes. 

"They  took  me  across  the  street  to  a  three- 
story,  gray  stone  buUding  tbey  said  was 
a  hotel.  The  guard  rang  the  bell  to  get  us  In. 
The  flint  two  fioora  were  unoccupied.  On  the 
third  floor  they  turned  me  over  to  a  ma- 
tron who  locked  the  door  behind  me. 

"I  was  required  to  sign  In,  and  then 
shown  to  a  room  about  7  by  10  feet,  with  a 
three-foot  wide  cot  covered  with  a  bed 
spread.  Alone,  I  spent  half  an  hour  killing 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

"It  was  hard  to  get  near  the  bathroom 
because  of  the  stench  of  the  place.  There 
was  a  tub  about  four  feet  square,  with  three 
steps  leading  down  Into  it,  but  it  was  so  dark 
I  couldn't  tell  bow  dirty  It  was  and  was 
afraid  to  use  It." 

Justice  had  no  clothes  to  change  into 
because  his  luggage  was  gone.  When  he 
asked,  he  was  taken  back  across  the  street 
to  the  International  Zone  restaurant  for 
meals  where  his  struggles  with  the  menu 
ended  in  disaster  until  he  hit  upon  maca- 
roni and  cheese. 

That  he  found  edible. 

Once  he  asked  the  guide  what  the  name 
of  his  "hotel"  was,  and  was  told,  "It  has 
no  name." 

"Why  am  I  being  imprisoned?"  he  asked, 
and  guards  indignantly  denied  he  was  bemg 
imprisoned.  "Then  why  am  I  being  locked 
up  under  guard?"  he  demanded. 

They  In  turn  demanded  to  know  why  be 
had  called  the  American  embassy.  He  de- 
nied that  he  hetd,  saying  the  embassy  bad 
called  him. 

He  met  six  people  who  had  problems  simi- 
lar to  his.  One  woman  be  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to,  from  Canada,  was  In  tean.  He 
met  a  doctor  and  his  wife  from  New  Jer- 
sey who  were  being  held. 

He  also  met  a  man  named  Kelvin  M.  Cor- 
dell,  advance  manager  for  The  Australian 
Ballet,  who  had  visa  trouble.  CordeU  had  a 
room  on  the  same  floor  at  the  no-name 
hotel. 

"Cordell  once  demanded  to  use  the  tele- 
phone and  was  told  that  If  he  peralsted 
they'd  call  the  police.  He  was  frightened, 
and  told  me,  'At  least  while  I'm  here  I 
know  where  I'm  at.'  He  said  he  hadn't  even 
wanted  to  go  to  Russia  but  had  been  in- 
vited," Justice  said. 

Justice  got  sick  with  his  ulcer  and  was 
asked  If  he  wanted  a  doctor.  "I  was  afraid  to 
see  a  doctor,  I  was  afraid  he'd  give  me  some 
kind  of  an  injection."  Justice  said. 

Just  before  he  left  Albany,  he  recalled,  he'd 
met  a  oouple  from  Belgium  who  advised  htm 
and  bis  wife  not  to  go  to  Russia.  "He  told 
me  a  group  from  Belgium  had  gone  and  two 
couples  never  returned,"  Justice  said. 

At  one  point  Justice  had  to  fight  hard  to 
control  his  temper  and  follow  embassy  advice. 

"A  young  soldier  at  a  checkpoint,  maybe 
about  20,  made  me  stand  against  a  wall,  then 
he'd  wave  me  to  the  left,  to  the  right,  for- 
ward, and  backward."  Justice  said  the  soldier 
called  out  another  soldier  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formance, and  both  laughed. 

The  American  Embassy  had  assured  Justice 
that  because  he  was  a  state  commissioner  it 
would  expedite  his  release.  Justice  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Legislative  Bill 
Drafting  Commission.  Apparently  this  didn't 
help. 

At  3  p.m.  on  Monday,  a  black  car  came  and 
Justice  was  taken  to  the  hotel  where  his  wife 


was  staying.  After  his  captivity  he  relished  a 
bath  and  change  of  clothes,  but  he  said  he 
was  In  a  negative  frame  of  mind  and  couldn't 
enjoy  the  remainder  of  the  tour. 

Once  when  the  group's  tour  bus  passed  the 
American  embassy  they  saw  the  American 
flag  flying,  and  they  burst  out  singing  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful." 

In  the  group.  Justice  said,  "No  one  has  a 
desire  to  return,  and  most,  If  they  had  known 
In  advance,  probably  wouldn't  have  wanted 
to  go  there." 

In  retro^>ect.  Justice  said,  "It  sounds  self 
serving,  a  sort  of  hero  thing,  but  It  was  better 
that  I  be  involved  than  the  two  chUdren  tn 
the  group — they  were  8  and  10 — or  one  of 
the  women." 

He  said  he  was  haunted  by  seeing  the  Ca- 
nadian woman  In  tears. 

"I  didn't  feel  good  until  we  were  out  of 
Russia  and  landed  m  Helsinki,  Finland," 
Justice  said. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS  CONFER- 
ENCE RETURNS  THE  NATION'S 
ATTENTION  TO  THE  REAL  IS- 
SUES OP  THE  DAY 

(Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President, 
in  his  forceful  news  conference  of  yester- 
day, was  able  to  return  the  Nation's  at- 
tention once  again  to  the  real  issues  of 
the  day.  Though  some  persistence  re- 
mained on  the  part  of  the  Interrogating 
media  present  to  dwell  on  Watergate,  the 
President  apparently  had  made  his  point 
well;  America  has  indicated  a  strong  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  her  citizens  for  the 
Government  to  get  busy  and  deal  with 
real  crisis  areas — inflation,  national  de- 
fense, the  energy  shortage,  to  n&xae  a 
few. 

The  President  has  laid  to  rest,  in  these 
two  press  conferences,  the  charge  that 
he  Is  afraid  to  meet  the  media  head  on. 
He  demonstrated  yesterday  his  willing- 
ness to  meet  his  questioners  and  his 
critics  head  on  and  I  believe  he  acquitted 
himself  well  on  all  counts. 

A  free  exchange  between  a  President 
and  the  news  media  is  a  vital  ingredient 
to  the  flow  of  ideas  and  Information  in 
free  society.  Such  exchanges  call  for 
temperance  and  restraint  by  both  sides. 
President  Nixon  has  imdoubtedly  lived 
under  tremendous  pressure  in  these  past 
months  In  view  of  the  many  areas  of  coa- 
troversy  surroimding  the  White  House. 
His  recent  appearances  with  members  of 
the  press  indicate  Mr.  Nixon  continues  to 
hold  a  strong,  competent  hand  on  the 
tiller  of  Government  and  I  believe  the 
ship  of  state  will  weather  all  current 
gales. 

OIL  BLACKMAIL 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  in 
the  last  few  days  have  put  the  United 
States  In  a  most  precarious  position  In 
the  Middle  East.  Ilie  recent  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  holdings  of  American  oil 
companies  In  Libya,  the  raise  In  prices  of 
crude  low-sulfur  oil  by  Libya  to  over  $6 
a  barrel,  the  threats  from  Saudi  Arabia 
to  cut  back  on  oil  production  imless  the 
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United  States  absindons  its  support  for 
Israel,  all  betoken  America's  distressing 
new  vulnerability  because  of  our  grow- 
infc  dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  oil. 

While  the  oil  which  we  import  fr(Hn 
Libya  is  less  than  2  percent  uf  our  total 
daily  consumption,  that  oil  is  important 
because  of  its  low  sulfur  content.  We 
have,  because  of  our  desire  to  clean  up 
th^j  air  in  our  cities,  become  reliant  on 
Libyan  supplies,  particularly  for  heating 
oil.  Any  cutback  in  production,  or  rise 
in  prices,  will  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences this  coming  winter.  We  were 
lucky  last  year,  because  the  winter  was 
fairly  mild.  Will,  we  be  as  fortimate  next 
year? 

Many  people  would  have  us  believe  that 
what  the  oil-producing  Arab  States  are 
now  doing  is  merely  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  legitimate  nationalistic 
aspirations.  These  natioiis,  certain  Mid- 
dle East  "experts"  say,  have  long  been 
exploited  by  the  American  oil  companies 
and  are  now  only  asking  for  a  right  to 
profit  from  the  exploitation  of  their  nat- 
ural resources.  I  do  not  understand  how 
such  statements  can  be  made  when 
every  time  a  nationalization  or  price  in- 
crease is  announced,  it  is  always  de- 
scribed as  a  'slap  in  America's  face,"  or 
a  warning  that  we  must  change  oiu"  policy 
toward  Israel.  This  Is  nothing  more  than 
the  most  despicable,  imderhanded  black- 
mail. 

In  his  press  conference  yesterday. 
President  Nixon  was  asked  about  his  re- 
ponse  to  the  Arab  blackmail  attempts. 
The  President  is  aware  of  the  ramifica- 
tions which  this  situation  has  on  our 
relations  with  Israel.  He  has  indicated 
in  his  statements  that  he  holds  Israel  to 
be  equally  at  fault  in  failing  to  end  the 
Mideast  impasse  with  the  Arabs.  Could 
this  mean  that  the  President  Is  laying 
the  groundwork  for  weakening  oiir  ties 
with  Israel  in  order  that  the  United 
States  may  continue  to  enjoy  its  oil  sup- 
ply from  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia? 

I  would  contend  that,  should  we  give 
in  to  this  blackmail,  even  in  the  slight- 
est amount,  the  Arab  States  will  not  stop 
until  they  have  completely  broken  our 
ties  with  Israel  and,  yes,  even  destroyed 
that  valiant  nation.  I  cannot  accept  even 
the  slightest  indication  of  improved  rela- 
tions with  Arab  nations  at  this  time,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  will  appear  that 
the  United  States  is  giving  in  to  their 
demands. 

A  nation's  foreign  policy  must  reflect  a 
firm  commitment  to  actions  which  are 
in  its  best  interests.  It  may  appear  that, 
in  the  short  nm,  we  should  do  what  the 
Arab  States  want.  All  summer  long  we 
have  been  fighting  against  fuel  shortages 
and  high  fuel  prices.  We  have  come 
through  the  summer  relatively  un- 
scathed, although  perhaps  somewhat  in- 
convenienced. Is  this  inconvenience 
enough  o'  a  Justification  to  end  a  com- 
mitment that  has  lasted  25  years? 

The  United  States,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Israel.  Our  ties  go  far  beyond 
the  traditional  requirements  of  national 
interest  and  mutual  benefit.  They  au^ 
special  ties,  made  unique  by  the  role 
which  the  United  States  played  in  the 
creation  of  Israel.  Can  we,  then,  aban- 


don such  a  relationship  for  the  short- 
run  benefit  of  vmrestricted  oil  supplies? 
If  we  acquiesce  to  the  Arabs  and  change 
our  relationship  to  Israel,  would  not  the 
leaders  of  the  Arab  States,  particularly 
such  radicals  as  Muammar  Khadafla  of 
Libya,  take  this  as  an  indication  that  the 
United  States  will  do  anything  necessary 
in  order  ^o  maintaiii  her  supply  of  oil? 
And  himian  nature  being  what  it  is,  why 
should  not  they  then  make  any  and  every 
demand  on  us?  They  would  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  would  give  in 
to  their  demands. 

The  question  is,  then,  how  are  we  to 
avoid  falling  victim  to  this  oil  blackmail? 
Hotheads  will  suggest  that  we  send  in  the 
Marines  to  seize  the  oil  fields  and  guar- 
antee continuing  production  and  exports. 
Such  a  suggestion  can  only  be  labeled 
ridiculous.  A  program  of  stringent  con- 
servation makes  eminent  good  sense,  and 
we  have  seen  the  effects  of  such  a  pro- 
gram in  the  patterns  of  fuel  consumption 
over  the  summer.  Demand  for  gasoline 
was  lower  than  anticipated,  because 
many  thoughtful  citizens  changed  some 
of  their  plans,  or  even  revamped  their 
lifestyles  in  order  to  save  on  gas  con- 
sumption. In  addition,  the  refineries  have 
Increased  their  production  to  the  point 
where  some  are  running  at  over  100  per- 
cent of  their  capacity.  This  fact  alone 
would  justify  the  beliefs  of  many  people 
that  the  fuel  crisis  was  simply  manu- 
factured by  the  major  oil  compsuiies  in 
order  to  get  higher  prices. 

I  cannot  speak  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  I  can  simply  say  that  there  is 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  squeeze 
on.  as  long  as  we  do  not  do  all  that  we 
can  to  develop  all  avaUable  fuel  re- 
sources. The  United  States  is  doubly 
fortunate  in  not  being  as  dependent  on 
Middle  Eastern  oil  as  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  and  in  having  a  great  un- 
tapped supply  of  petroleum  fuel  which 
has  yet  to  be  fully  exploited.  I  am  speak- 
ing in  particular  of  the  shale  oil  deposits 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  bsen  work- 
ing at  extracting  oil  from  these  deposits 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  has  had  no- 
table success  in  its  efforts.  According  to 
a  report  issued  in  1971.  the  Bureau's 
program  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  had 
succeeded  In  refining  shale  oil  at  what 
I  would  deem  to  be  a  competitive  price. 
The  cost  of  a  barrel  of  oil  produced  un- 
der this  process  was  $2.34  in  1971.  Even 
had  this  price  risen  in  accordance  with 
all  fuel  prices  in  the  last  3  years,  it 
would  still  be  considerably  less  than  what 
we  are  now  paying  for  Libyan  and  Saudi 
Arabian  oil. 

While  the  cost  of  shale  oil  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  tham  the  cost  of  imports 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
domestically  produced  supplies,  it  is  a 
resource  which  we  must  exploit.  It  is 
estimated  that,  by  1980,  we  will  be  getting 
50  percent  of  our  oil  imports  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  must  ask  ourselves  right  now. 
whether  It  is  In  America's  best  interests 
to  be  this  dependent  on  a  supply  from 
such  a  politically  volatile  region.  The 
answer  must  be  a  resoimding  "No."  We 
have  the  means  within  our  reach  to 
limit  the  degree  of  our  dependence,  if  not 
to  avoid  it  completely. 


I  would  hope  that  in  the  next  few 
weeks  the  administration  will  make  it 
clear  to  the  governments  of  Libya  and 
Saudi  Arabia  that  their  blackmail  win 
profit  them  nothing.  We  can  do  this  In 
two  ways.  First,  by  reasserting  our  strong 
support  for  Israel.  Second,  by  showing 
the  Arab  States  that  we  would  rather  do 
without  their  oil  than  be  forced  to  buy 
it  at  the  price  of  oiu-  national  self- 
respect.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  ttie 
Saudi  Arabians  will  glady  lose  so  profit- 
able a  market.  If  we  are  firm,  and 
demonstrate  that  we  cannot  be  ma- 
nipulated by  the  fear  of  manufactured  oil 
shortages,  these  attempts  at  blackmail 
will  fade  ignominiously  Into  the  sand 
from  whence  they  arose. 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER 

(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
ozone  to  treat  water  for  municipal  con- 
sumption is  slowly  beginning  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance in  the  United  States.  I  have 
often  urged  this  Nation's  sanitary  engi- 
neering community  to  give  this  alterna- 
tive treatment  method  serious  consider- 
ation because  it  is  a  more  effective  agent 
than  chlorine  In  killing  waterbome 
vinises. 

Acceptance  of  ozone  has  been  delayed 
up  to  now  by  inertia,  engineering  con- 
servatism, cost  considerations,  and  a 
simple  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  potential. 
I  believe,  however,  that  as  the  public 
learns  of  the  growing  doubts  among  re- 
searchers as  to  ability  of  chlorine  to  kill 
viruses,  we  will  hear  a  loud  outcry  and 
a  demand  for  more  effective  treatment 
methods. 

Time  magazine,  Septemer  3,  printed  a 
most  informative  article  on  ozone  and  its 
growing  use  in  France.  Russia.  Canada. 
Japan,  and  other  nations.  It  restates  in 
layman's  terms  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  read  in  a  number  of  scientific  jour- 
nals. 

I  hope  that  articles  such  as  this  will 
prod  the  sanitary  engineering  commun- 
ity in  the  United  States  and  I  would  like 
to  Insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  general  public. 

New  Water 

The  Seine  Is  a  river  of  fllth;  yet  Parisians 
willingly  drink  Its  waters.  The  Moskya  traces 
an  equally  grimy  course  through  Moscow, 
but  Muscovites  wUl  soon  be  able  to  hold  a 
glass  under  the  kitchen  faucet  and  savor 
Moskva  water  straight.  The  citizens  of  Singa- 
pore and  Amsterdam  too,  will  shortly  be 
able  to  drink  from  their  poUuted  rivers.  Be- 
tween the  stream  and  the  lip,  In  all  these 
cases.  Is  a  remarkable  process  developed  In 
France  that  changes  effluent  Into  elixir. 

The  key  ingredient  In  the  process  Is  not 
chlbrlne,  which  purifies  most  of  the  VS. 
water  supply,  but  a  gas  called  ozone — a  form 
of  oxygen  with  three  (rather  than  the  more 
common  two)  atoms  in  Its  molecular  struc- 
ture. Ozone  Is  formed  when  ordinary  gaseous 
oxygen  Is  exposed  to  electrical  discharges  or 
ultraviolet  radiation;  It  has  a  characteristic 
acrid  odor  noticeable  after  electrical  storms 
and  In  the  vicinity  of  ultraviolet  lamps.  In 
large  concentrations.  It  is  dangerous  to 
breathe  because  it  oxidizes,  or  burns,  healthy 
tissue.  Bubbled  through  water.  It  attacks  and 
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oxidizes  poUo  and  other  harmful  viruses,  and 
conyjletely  eliminates  foul  smells  and  bad- 
tasting  pollutants.  When  its  extra  oxygen 
atoms  are  pulled  away  to  combine  with  or 
oxidize  impurities,  the  ozone  becomes  ordi- 
nary oxygen,  leaving  no  residue. 

CHnaCAL  FBXNZT 

The  French  began  experimenting  with 
oBonlzatlon  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but 
they  were  long  held  back  by  the  high  cost 
of  producing  ozone.  In  1968,  however,  when 
the  Compagnie  C31en^rale  des  Eaux  opened  a 
highly  automated  $27.5  mUUon  plant  In  the 
Paris  suburb  of  Cholsy-le-Rol,  it  proved  that 
a  sizable  city  could  afford  ozone  treatment. 

Cholsy-le-Bol  takes  In  up  to  2,450  gaUons 
of  raw  Seine  water  per  second  and  puts  It 
through  a  series  of  preliminary  steps  not  un- 
like those  in  any  U.S.  water  plant.  First  comes 
a  "scrubbing"  with  ferric  chloride  and  other 
chemicals:  then  the  heavier  particles  of  dirt 
are  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  tanks 
while  the  lighter  ones  are  removed  by  filter- 
ing. Elsewhere  In  the  plant,  in  twelve  huge 
Btalnless-steel  containers,  ozone  Is  produced 
by  bombarding  dried,  refrigerated  and  pres- 
surized air  with  up-to-20.000-volt  bolts  of 
electricity.  When  the  ozone  Is  pumped  Into 
the  water  tanks,  millions  of  tiny  white  bub- 
bles explode  Into  action,  whipping  the  water 
to  a  froth.  After  twelve  minutes  of  chemical 
frenzy,  the  water  Sows  into  the  company's 
distribution  system,  thoroughly  purified.  It 
Is  called  eau  nouvelle  (new  water).  Parisians 
love  It. 

So  do  10  mUllon  other  Frenchmen  In  30 
urban  areas  and  300  small  communities,  plus 
an  Increasing  number  of  citizens  in  other 
countries.  This  year  In  Moscow,  tiie  Com- 
pagnie O^n^rale  des  Eaux  will  Install  a  $6,- 
000,000  ozone-produclng  machine — the 
world's  largest.  Recently  the  company  signed 
agreements  to  buUd  major  new  plants  in 
Singapore,  Brussels  and  Aleppo,  Syria.  Can- 
ada has  30  smaller  facilities  in  operation; 
Japan  has  21,  Britain  four.  The  U.S.  has  only 
now  begun  to  operate  pilot  plants,  including 
one  In  Chicago,  to  purify  its  dirty  waters  with 
ozone.  One  reason  for  America's  reluctance 
to  use  the  process  is  that  ozonlzation  is 
slightly  mcff«  expensive  than  chlorination. 
Furthermore.  VS.  officials  argue  that  chlo- 
rine Is  safer  because  It  persists  throughout 
the  distribution  process,  while  ozone's  effects 
stop  when  the  water  leaves  the  plant.  But 
the  French  point  out  that  the  possibility  of 
contamination  In  the  distribution  system  is 
practically  nil.  Paul  Louis  Olrardot,  director 
of  the  Compagnie  O^n^rale  des  Eaux.  has  a 
better  explanation  for  the  XJS.  ozonlzation 
lag.  "There  is  a  long  chlorine  tradition  in  the 
U.S.  As  everyone  knows,  chlorine  leaves  a 
strong  taste  that  probably  gives  Americans  a 
feeling  of  security.  They  know  that  the  water 
they  drink  has  been  treated,  that  their  sani- 
tary services  have  done  their  Job." 
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PETER  DA  VIES'  "THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  KENT  STATE" 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  At- 
torney General  Richardson  announced 
on  August  3  that  he  has  directed  the 
Justice  Department  to  reconsider  its 
earlier  decisions  not  to  convene  a  Federal 
grand  jury  to  investigate  possible  crimi- 
nal acts  involving  the  tragic  events  that 
occurred  at  Kent  State  University  In  the 
spring  of  1970.  As  an  individual  con- 
cerned that  our  system  of  justice  be  even 
handed,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
district  that  includes  Kent  State.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  courageous  action. 


Two  difficult  but  importsmt  questions 
must  still  be  answered  about  Kent  State. 
First,  what  happened  tmd  why,  and  how 
can  a  recurrence  be  prevented?  The 
answer  deisends  on  the  facts — and  the 
American  Government's  willingness  to 
learn  from  its  mistakes.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
"Scranton  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest" have  been  ignored  or  even  scorned 
by  the  administration.  Second,  why  did 
the  Justice  Department  under  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  refuse  to  convene 
a  grand  jtiry?  An  8,000-page  report  was 
written  by  the  FBI,  but  has  never  been 
released  to  the  public.  A  simimary  of 
that  report,  prepared  by  tfie  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department,  ap- 
peared in  the  January  15,  1973,  issue  of 
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The  propriety  of — and  the  necessity 
for — convening  a  grand  jury,  based  on 
the  suflBciency  of  the  evidence,  is  elabo- 
rated in  a  major  new  analysis  by  Peter 
Davles  entitled  "The  Truth  About  Kent 
State."  A  review  of  Mr.  Davles'  book  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  last 
Sundaiy.  The  review,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Powers,  follows  these  remarks. 

The  Tritth  Abottt  Kent  State 
(By  Thomas  Powers) 

At  13:24  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  May 
4,  1070,  a  detachment  of  perhaps  30  National 
Quardsmen  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State 
University  In  Kent,  Ohio,  suddenly  turned  in 
a  body  and  opened  fire  with  M-1  rifles  and 
.45-cal.  automatic  pistols  on  students  who 
were  hundreds  of  feet  away.  Thirteen  stu- 
dents were  shot.  Four  of  them  died. 

Why  did  the  Guardsmen  fire? 

It  seems  a  simple  enough  question,  hardly 
beyond  the  Investigative  resources  of  a  Fed- 
eral Government  that  has  probed  so  minutely 
the  activities  of  so  many  radicals,  but  Fed- 
eral Investigators  have  yet  to  come  up  with 
a  complete  answer,  and  Federal  officials  chose 
to  Ignore  the  partial  answers,  disturbing  as 
they  were.  A  Presidential  Commission  found, 
and  then  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
conceded,  that  the  shootings  were  "xinneces- 
sary,  unwarranted  and  Inexcusable,"  and  yet 
Mitchell  hesitated  for  more  than  a  year  fol- 
lowing the  shooting  and  then  declined  even 
to  convene  a  Federal  grand  Jury.  Thus  the 
first  question  is  followed  by  a  second:  Why 
did  the  Government  do  nothing?  Peter  Da- 
vies's  book  on  the  Kent  State  shootings  fo- 
cuses with  relentless  clarity  on  the  tman- 
swered  questions  of  the  case,  setting  out  what 
is  known  and  what  is  not  known,  and  elo- 
quently attempting  to  convince  us — ^hardest 
task  of  aU — that  we  ought  to  care  about 
what  happened  on  that  fatal  day.  and  about 
the  faUure  of  Justice  which  followed. 

The  shootings  at  Kent  State  are  far  from 
unique  in  recent  American  history  and  Mr. 
Davles  knows  be  is  less  likely  to  meet  out- 
right hostUlty  than  cynicism  and  Indiffer- 
ence. We  are  inclined  to  think  we  know  all 
about  Kent  State,  to  grant  Mr.  Davles's  case 
before  we  really  know  what  it  is,  and  to 
conclude  wearily  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it,  anyway.  This  would  be  to  do  both 
his  book  and  bis  perseverance  an  injustice, 
because  there  Is  plenty  to  surprise  and  even 
shock  us  about  the  Kent  State  case  once 
we  begin  paying  close  attention  to  the  de- 
tails, as  Mr.  Davles  has  done. 

This  was  not  a  case  of  tragic  confronta- 
tion, in  which  violent  protest  brought  vio- 
lence in  return,  as  President  Nixon  suggested 
at  the  time,  but  of  something  much  simpler. 
Thirteen  students  were  shot  at  Kent  State 
becatise  popular  feeling,  offloiaUy  encouraged, 
held  that  students  were  fair  game.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  ignored  the  results  of  its 
own  inveslgatlon  because  the  President,  the 


Vice  President  and  the  Attorney  General  had 
aU  publicly  attacked  student  activists  as 
ideological  hoodlums.  When  the  facts  at  Kent 
State  failed  to  fit  official  preconceptions, 
the  facts  were  slighted  or  suppressed,  and 
the  case  was  ignored.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
month  that  a  new  Attorney  General,  EUiot  L. 
Richardson,  has  agreed  to  reopen  the  case  in 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  old  questions. 
The  official  explanation  Is  that  new  evidence 
has  come  to  light  but  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see, 
most  of  it  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Davles's  book 
and  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be  the 
obvious  one:  the  original  investigation  was 
not  pushed  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
its  findings  were  ignored. 

The  genesis  of  "The  Truth  About  Kent 
State"  is  unusual.  A  few  days  after  the  ehoot- 
Ing  Mr.  Davles,  by  profession  an  insurance 
broker,  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  President 
Nixon  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  parents  of  one 
of  the  dead,  Allison  EIrause.  Allison's  father 
called  to  thank  him  for  his  gesture  and  as  a 
result  Mr.  Davles  took  a  close  Interest  in  the 
varlovis  legal  suits  and  appeals  for  a  full 
inquiry  initiated  by  Arthur  Krause  and  other 
parents  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  Board 
of  Church  and  Society  of  the  United  Method- 
ist Church  later  joined  In  these  efforts  and 
helped  Mr.  Davles  to  write  an  extensive 
"Appeal  for  Jiistice"  which  was  subnUtted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  When  the  then 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  neverthe- 
less refused  to  convene  a  Federal  grand  jury 
to  Investigate  the  shootings.  Mr.  Davles  im- 
dertook  this  book  in  order  to  bring  the  case 
for  a  fuU  Inquiry — of  whlcb  there  has  so  far 
been  none — to  a  wider  public. 

Mr.  Davles's  only  criticism  of  the  report 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  headed  by 
former  Pennsylvania  Governor  William  W. 
Scranton  is  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Pressed  for  time,  the  Commission  failed  to 
pursue  much  that  was  important.  The  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  actually  fired  their 
guns,  for  example,  all  managed  to  avoid  tes- 
tifying before  the  Commission  and  as  a  re- 
sult their  version  of  events  has  never  been 
subject  to  detailed  public  scrutiny.  Mr.  Da- 
vies  ia  frank  in  acknowledging  his  heavy  debt 
to  three  earlier  books  for  many  of  the  facts 
behind  his  argument:  "13  Seconds:  Confron- 
tation at  Kent  State,"  by  Joe  Esztenhas  and 
Michael  D.  Roberts  (Dodd.  Mead,  imo); 
"Kent  State:  What  Happened  and  Why."  by 
James  A.  Mlchener  (Random  House  and 
Reader's  Digest  Press.  1971 ) ,  and  "The  Km- 
ings  at  Kent  State:  How  Murder  Went  Un- 
punished" by  I.  F.  Stone  (A  New  York  Review 
Book -Vantage  Books.  1970).  But  his  pur- 
pose, after  all,  is  a  limited  one.  He  seeks  only 
to  remind  us  that  justice  cannot  have  been 
done  where  legal  authorities  have  demon- 
strated so  little  interest  in  the  simple  truth. 

For  someone  lacking  subpoena  power  the 
truth  about  Kent  State  is  not  easy  to  get  at, 
if  by  truth  we  mean  to  include  an  explana- 
tion of  why  the  Ouardsmett  fired.  The  physi- 
cal facts  of  the  matter — who  did  what  and 
when — are  easier  to  establish  because  the 
shootings  took  place  in  broad  daylight  In  full 
view  of  hundreds  of  witnesses  and  there  is 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  supplementary 
evidence,  including  a  tape  recording  of  the 
13-second  fusillade  and  dozens  of  photo- 
graphs (many  of  which  are  In  this  book) 
from  every  vantage,  of  the  events  immedi- 
ately preceding,  during  and  foUowlng  the 
actual  shooting.  All  of  this  evidence,  meticu- 
lously recounted  by  Mr.  Davles.  indicates 
there  was  no  mob  of  menacing  students  as 
the  National  Guard  later  claimed,  that  the 
Guardsmen  fired  at  students  in  a  parking 
lot  hundreds  of  feet  away  rather  than  at 
other  students  much  closer  to  hand,  and  that 
they  turned  and  fired  In  a  body  for  no  visibly 
apparent  reason. 

Mr.  Davles  suggests  that  a  small  group  of 
Guardsmen  may  have  agreed  to  fire  on  the 
students  about  five  minutes  before  they  ac- 
tually did  so.  Photographs  show  that  eight  of 
ten  Guardsmen  suddenly  bunched  together 
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In  what  witnesses  referred  to  as  a  kind  of 
"huddle."  Mr.  Davles  thinks  this  group,  tired 
and  angry,  may  have  loosely  decided  to  shoot 
if  there  were  any  more  rock  throwing.  They 
may  even  have  decided  to  turn  and  Are  on  a 
predetermined  signal.  The  best  that  one  can 
say  for  this  theory — and  It  Is  all  that  Mr. 
Davles  does  say— Is  that  It  Is  plausible  and. 
If  true,  that  it  would  explain  the  tacte. 

There  are  other  possible  explanations.  The 
first  shot  heard  on  the  tape  recording  of  the 
Incident,  for  example,  might  not  be  an 
agreed-upon  signal,  or  the  act  of  a  lone 
Ouardsman  firing  either  deliberately  or  in 
panic,  but  a  shot  fired  by  a  mysterious  "free- 
lance photographer"  named  Terence  P.  Nor- 
man. The  Justice  Department  has  cited 
"new  evidence"  about  Mr.  Norman's  role  In 
the  incident  tor  reopening  its  Inquiry,  but 
most  of  the  evidence  apparently  has  been 
around  for  some  time  and  Is  included  In  Mr. 
Davles's  book.  There  la  no  question.  Mr. 
Davles  says,  that  Norman  was  at  the  scene, 
that  he  was  carrying  a  gun  and  that  he  drew 
It  either  right  before  or  right  after  the  shoot- 
ing. Some  witnesses  say  he  fired  his  own  gun 
Immediately  before  the  Guardsmen  wheeled 
around  and  began  shooting.  The  photog- 
rapher may  have  been  a  f  ulltlme  imdercover 
agent  for  the  University,  which  to  known  to 
have  employed  them,  and  the  P3J.  has  re- 
cently admitted  paying  him  fise  a  few  weeks 
before  the  shootings  for  lnform»tlon  about 
a  right-wing  political  group.  All  of  this  must 
have  been  known  by  the  P.BJ.  at  the  time 
of  its  original  inquiry.  The  questions  about 
Mr.  Norman's  role  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment wUl  attempt  to  answer  now,  are  simply 
those  which  It  neglected  then. 

Mr.  Davles  devotes  the  last  third  of  hto 
book  to  a  close  examination  of  official  reac- 
tion to  the  shootings,  such  as  there  was.  The 
report  of  an  Ohio  grand  Jury  was  a  white- 
wash pure  and  simple.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  did  both  more  and  less.  The  Scranton 
Commission  reported  that  the  shootings  had 
been  "unnecessary,  imwarranted  and  Inex- 
cusable," but  Vice  President  Agnew  dismissed 
their  findings  as  "pablum  for  permissive- 
ness" and  the  President  ignored  their  recom- 
mendations. 

The  P3J.  assigned  up  to  300  agents  to 
the  case  and  eventually  delivered  an  8,000 
page  report  to  the  Justice  Department  which 
indicated,  among  other  things,  that  some 
Guardsmen  had  lied  in  denying  they  had 
fired,  that  the  Guardsmen  had  been  In  no 
physical  danger,  and  that  Guardsmen  may 
have  conspired  after  the  shootings  to  blame 
their  action  on  a  threatening  mob  which 
never  exteted.  In  spite  of  the  P3  J.'s  tentative 
conclusions.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  re- 
fused to  convene  a  grand  Jury  to  investigate 
further.  It  was  only  after  continuing  appeals 
by  the  parents  of  students  klUed  or  wounded, 
as  well  as  many  others.  Including  Mr.  Davles, 
that  the  new  Attorney  General  Elliot  Blch- 
•rdson  recently  agreed  to  reopen  the  Inquiry. 
Whether  this  new  effort,  so  long  after  the 
fact,  wUl  finally  arrive  at  the  truth  about 
Kent  State  to  anybody's  guess. 

In  another  sense,  however,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  tragedy  of  May  4,  1970,  has  al- 
ready been  established  clearly  and  it  to  here 
that  Mr.  Davles's  book  achieves  Its  greatest 
force.  One  does  not  have  to  condone  rock- 
throwlng  or  the  burning  of  the  Kent  State 
R.O.T.C.  building  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
shooting  in  order  to  center  one's  concern  on 
the  callous  and  irresponsible  behavior  of 
public  officials  who  felt,  and  who  did  not 
hesitate  in  the  beat  of  the  moment  to  say. 


that  students  were  fair  game.  Riding  a  wave 
of  anti-student  Ul-feellng  for  which  both 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  are 
at  least  partly  to  blame,  these  officials,  from 
the  mayor  of  Kent  to  the  governor  of  Ohio, 
made  no  attempt  to  calm  the  situation  at 
Kent  State  but  instead  responded  eagerly 
with  steadily  escalating  force  completely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  provocation. 

More  si>eclflcally,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  the  decision  to  Issue  Guardsmen  with  live 
ammunition.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
Major  General  Sylvester  Del  Corso's  action 
two  days  before  the  shooting  in  scooping 
up  rocks  in  full  view  of  hto  troops  and 
throwing  them  back  at  students.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  for  the  bayonettlng  of  three 
students  over  the  weekend  before  the  shoot- 
ing, or  for  the  failure  of  National  Guard 
officers  to  bring  their  men  under  control. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  t(x  the  Inflammatory 
press  conference  given  by  Ohio  Governor 
James  Rhodes  on  Sunday,  May  3,  Just  two 
days  before  a  Republican  senatorial  primary 
in  which  he  was  trailing  badly,  where  Rhodes 
said  "We're  going  to  use  every  weapon  of 
law-enforcement  agencies  of  Ohio  to  drive 
them  [student  radicals]  out  of  Kent  .  .  . 
They're  worse  than  the  brownshlrts  and  the 
Communist  element  and  also  the  night  riders 
and  the  vigilantes.  They're  the  worst  type  of 
people  that  we  harbor  In  America  .  .  ." 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  General  Rob- 
ert H.  Canterbiu7's  decision  to  forcibly  dis- 
perse an  entirely  peaceful  and  legal  rally 
at  noon  on  Monday,  just  30  minutes  before 
the  shooting,  remarking  as  he  did  so,  "These 
students  are  going  to  have  to  find  out  what 
law  and  order  to  all  about."  And  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  the  Incredible  lack  of  fire 
discipline  dtoplayed  when  20  or  more  Guards- 
men, without  any  sort  of  order  whatever, 
suddenly  opened  fire  on  students  hundreds 
of  feet  away  while  General  Canterbury,  all 
but  standing  in  their  very  midst,  happened 
to  be  looking  the  other  way. 

Why  rec^)en  the  case,  where  there  are  so 
many  other  issues  competing  for  our  flagging 
attention?  "Not  because  such  an  inquiry 
would  restore  life  to  the  dead,"  Mr.  Davles 
argues,  "but  because  we  live  by  laws  that 
no  Guardsman  to  above  and  no  student 
below." 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  response  If  the  rock 
throwers  had  killed  four  Guardsmen,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around.  All  the  impcar- 
tant  questions  about  the  shootings  at  Kent 
State  remain  unanswered,  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  it  has  suited  the  authorities 
to  leave  them  so.  The  case  should  be  fully 
reopened  and  the  truth  established  for  the 
oldest  and  simplest  of  reasons:  because  jiu- 
tioe  has  not  been  served,  because  too  many 
Americans  have  cynically  concluded  it  never 
is  and  never  will  be.  and  becaiue  no  one,  In  a 
society  of  laws  rather  than  men.  Is  fair  game. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HuDNirr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  for  September  10,  1973,  on  ac- 
count of  business  in  district. 

Mr.  McEwKN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qeralo  R.  Ford)  for  September  5  and  6 
oa  account  of  illness  In  family. 


September  6,  1973 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuDNUT)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuDmjT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shoup,  for  1  hour,  September  13, 
1973. 

Mr.  PuHzxi.,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLKT.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) ,  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pdlton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BiNGHAic,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Downing  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  following  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Staggers  to  H.R.  8351  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  WiLUAiis  to  extend  his  remarks 
Immediately  after  Mr.  Heinz  on  the 
Heinz  amendment. 

Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material  in  his  remarks 
on  H  Jl.  8547  today  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HxTSNxrr)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  OXTBSKR. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCloskxt. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MnrsHALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Brat  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ruber  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vetset  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Rhodes  In  five  instances. 
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Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) ,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  cHara.  1 

Mr.  MiNiSH.  I 

Mr.  Bingham  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Giaimo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ItfAzzoLi. 

Mr.  Badiixo  in  two  iiutances. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances 
Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton. 
Mr.  Leooett. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Koch  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Dorn  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DiGGS  in  two  instances. 
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1324.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  part  2  of  the 
reiwrt  of  the  Ck)mmlB8lon  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-137 
pt.  a);  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  51  minutes  pjn.),  under  its 
previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  10,  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  i 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  tsJcen  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  District  of  Columbia 
Development  Bank  to  mobUlze  the  capital 
and  the  expertise  of  the  private  community 
to  provide  for  an  organized  approach  to  the 
problems  of  economic  development  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Ck)lumbla. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Oovemment  Affairs,  National 
Ballroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  for  the  month  of  July  1973,  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
perfca-mance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad,  pvir- 
suant  to  section  808(a)  (2)  of  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1323.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  [8  T7.S.C.  1164(d)]:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Kir.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HJt.  10077.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  Apple  (Treek  unit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bno- 

LAKD,  Mr.  BRASCO,  Mr.  COIfTKBS,  Mr. 

Oatdos,    Mr.    OuDK,    Mr.    Lehman, 
Mr.    McCoRMACK,    Mr.    Pkpfer,    Mr. 

PODHJ.,    Mr.    RXEOLK,    Mr.    Sasbanxs, 

Mrs.  8cHBOB>XB,  Mr.  Staxk,  Mr.  Wal- 

dh,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wn.soN  of 

California) : 
HJt.  10078.  A  bUl  to  pay  grants  to  students 
enrolled  In  psychology,  sociology,  or  social 
work  in  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
encourage  their  part-time  employment  and 
clinical  training  in  certain  hospitals  for 
mental  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bmo- 

BAM,  Ms.  CmsHOLM.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 

CONTKBS,    Mr.    On.l(AN,    Ms.    OSASSO, 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Madi- 
OAN,  Mr.  MrrcHxu.  of  New  York,  Mr. 
MumPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  SAasAMSS, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  CwAai.Ra  H.  Wn.soN 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
HJl.  10079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  grants  to  States  for  the 
development    of    cbUd    abuse    and    neglect 
prevention  programs  in  the  areas  of  treat- 
ment, training,  case  reporting,  public  educa- 
tion,  and   information   gathering,    and   re- 
ferral; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAOai  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr. 
Oatdos,  Mr.  OuDE,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
McCokmack,  Mr.  Fxppee,  Mr.  Podeli., 
Mr.    Rdcolz,    Mr.    Saebanes,    Mrs. 
Scuroeder,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Waldie, 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cal- 
ifornia) : 
HJl.  10080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  student 
loan  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  canceUatlon 
of  student  loans  for  service  in  mental  hos- 
pitals and  schools  for  the  handicapped;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
HH.  10081.  A  biu  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  protections  and  Interests  of  par- 
tlc^ants  and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pen- 
sion and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
Hit.  10082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BBADEMAS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgla) : 
HJl.  10083.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  Improved  educa- 
tional services  for  handicapped  chUdren;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.R.  10084.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conmieroe. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Horton) : 
H.R.  10086.  A  bUl  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  mustard  seeds;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
HJl.  10086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labcx'  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccon- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
H.R.  10087.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sat- 
Loa,  Mr.  Tatlob  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Don  H.  Claoten,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Ca>^,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Bikes,  Mr. 
BtTSKE  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  PxTQiTA,  Mr.  Rogebs,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Batalis,  Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr. 

QtJNTEE)  : 

Hit.  10088.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  In  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAI£Y  (for  himself,  Mr.  Folet. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  O'Hara,  ISt. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Dellxnback,  Mr.  Vioo- 

RITO,   Mr.   BiNOHAM,   Mr.   SEIBERLINa, 

Mr.    Cronin,    Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mr. 
Owens,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo)  : 
HJR.  10089.  A  biU  to  esUbllsh  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Preserve  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Tnnnitj  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  10090.  A  bill  to  provide  economic  ad- 
justment assistance  to  communities  in  which 
mUitary  facmty  closings  have  caused  eco- 
nomic Injury  to  the  community,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
Hit.  10091.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  travel  agency  in- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEI£TOSKI: 
HJt.  10092.  A  bin  to  require  that  Impact- 
resistant  eyeglasses  be  Issued  under  the  medi- 
cal program  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  on  active  duty:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  10093.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   HOSMER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Wacoonner.  and  Mr.  Kino)  : 
Hit.  10094.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
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Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
State  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  10095.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Rocky 
Mountain  NatlcHial  Park  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfiTalrs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA  ^for  himself  and  Mr. 
Outer)  : 
H.R  10096.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  that  no  local  educational 
agency's  allocution  may  be  reduced  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  below  Its  allocation  for  fiscal 
year  1973:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEOGETT: 
H.R.  10097.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  special  educational 
services  for  the  dependents  of  active  duty 
members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  10098.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mtans 

By  Mr.  MALIiARY: 
H.R.  10099.  A  bUl  to  divorce  the  busi- 
nesses of  production,  refining,  and  transport- 
ing of  petroleum  products  from  that  of 
marketing  petroleum  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROBERTS: 
HJt.  10100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  small  em- 
ployers; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  10101.  A  bin  to  create  a  public  works 
program  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  10102.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  at  age  62  (rather  than  only  at  age 
66)  of  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fits equal  to  100  percent  of  the  deceased 
worker's  primary  insurance  amount;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  10103.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  TarUt  Act 
of  1930  to  grant  additional  arrest  authority 
to   officers  of   the   Customs   Service;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  RiNiiLOO) : 
H.R.  10104.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  National  Center 
on  Child  Development  and  Abuse  Prevention, 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  a  demon- 
stration program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 

HJl.  10105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Aviation  Act  of   1968  to  authorize  reduced 

rate    transportation    for    certain    additional 

persons  on  a  space-available  basis;   to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  SNYDER: 

HJt.  10106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  10107.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  a  State  certified  census  in  addition  to  the 
decennial  census  of  the  United  States  for 
puriioses  of  defining  the  terms  "rural"  and 
"rural  area";  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H  R.  10108.  A  bill  to  facilitate  convenient 
Selective  Service  registration  by  having  sec- 
ondary schools  make  availaMe  registration 
forms  to  students;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself  and  Ms. 
Jordan) : 

HJl.  10109.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  stattis  In 
the  granting  of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DIOOS  (for  himself..  Mr.  Mao- 
OEK,  Mr.  BoDiNO,  Mr.  F1.00D,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Matsxj- 
NAGA,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo)  : 

H.B  10110.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  Colvunbia, 
to  provide  a  charter  for  local  government  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
electors  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  dele- 
gate certain  legislative  powers  to  the  local 
government,  to  Implement  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  OONZALEZ : 

H.R.  10111.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  spe- 
clta  cost-of-living  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  authorized  by  Public  Law  93-66  shall 
take  effect  immediately;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  10112.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  direct  loan 
program  to  assist  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  for  adequate  housing,  and  to  en- 
covirage  and  facilitate  in  other  ways  the  ef- 
fective provision  of  more  and  better  housing 
designed  to  meet  these  needs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ:  I 

H.R.  10113.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  protections  and  interests^of  partic- 
ipants and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension 
and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLET : 

HJl.  10114.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  provide  a  charter  for  local  government  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  accept- 
ance by  a  majority  of  the  registered  qualified 
electors  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  dele- 
gate certain  legislative  powers  to  the  local 


government,  to  Implement  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Oovernment  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 

HJl.  10115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  far  other 
purposes;  to  the  committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ROE: 

HJt.  10116.  A  bill  to  strengthen  State  work- 
ers' compensation  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  10117.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  widow  of  a  veteran  after  age  SO  shall  not 
resxfit  in  termination  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS : 

HJt.  10118.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  prescribe 
regulations  to  promote  greater  fuel  economy 
In  motor  vehicles  subject  to  Federal  emission 
standards:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

HJl.  10119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Charlxs  Wilson  of  Texas) : 

HJt.  10120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  law 
relating  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  ani- 
mals to  broaden  the  categories  of  persons 
regulated  under  such  law,  to  assure  that  birds 
In  pet  stores  and  zoos  are  protected,  and  to 
Increase  protection  for  animals  In  transit; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho) : 

HJl.  10121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Horse 
Protection  Act  of  1970.  to  provide  for  crim- 
inal sanctions  for  any  person  who  Interferes 
with  any  person  while  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  bis  oSlclal  duties  under  this  act, 
and  to  change  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MiTCHEu.  of  Maryland) : 

H.  Res.  635.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  10122.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luis  R 
and  Maria  C.  Echavarrla;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KTROS: 
HJl.  10123.  A  blU  to  permit  certain  vessels 
to  be  documented  for  use  in  the  fisheries  anc* 
coastwise  trade;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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HEALTH  CARE.  HEALTH  CARE 
EMPLOYEES  AND  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  can  lead  to 
the  resolution  of  a  problem  this  body 
tried  to  settle  In  1972:  How  to  accommo- 
date the  public's  right  to  health  care 
with  the  right  of  health  care  employees 
to  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  their 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

Almost  a  year  £igo,  we  in  this  House 
passed  a  bill — which  I  supported — to 
bring  private,  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
their  employees  under  the  purview  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  This  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  my  bill  and  of  legislation  proposed  by 
our  colleagues  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  and  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

The  orderly  procedures  of  the  NLRA 
have  proved  beneficial  in  other  industries 
and  in  other  segments  of  the  health  care 
industry — proprietary  hospitals  and  both 
proprietary  and  nonprofit  nursing  homes 
and  chnics.  Only  nonprofit,  private  hos- 
pitals and  their  1,500,000  employees  have 
been  excluded  from  this  avenue  for  set- 
tling their  disputes  responsibly  and 
peacefully.  Bringing  them  under  the  act 
has  merit,  in  my  view. 

Similarly,  however,  there  is  much 
merit  to  the  contention  that  in  practice 
the  procedures  of  the  NLRA  may  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  unique  respon- 
sibilities and  problems  of  this  industry 
associated  with  the  delivery  of  health 
services.  For  this  reason,  my  bill  suggests 
more  than  a  simple  extension  of  the 

NLRA. 

It  also  includes  limited  variations  from 
the  act's  procedures,  variations  intended 
to  safeguard  the  care  of  patients  when 
a  labor  dispute  occurs. 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  recognizes 
that  private  hospitals  frequently  are 
sponsored  by  religious  bodies  and  that 
among  th^se  religious  bodies  are  those 
which  historically  have  held  conscien- 
tious objections  to  joining  or  financially 
supporting  labor  organizations.  The  biU, 
therefore,  allows  health  care  employees 
who  are  members  of  such  religious  bodies 
to  refrain  from  union  membership  and 
from  paying  union  dues. 

A  summary  of  my  bill  follows: 

SEcnoN-BT-SzcnoN  Analtsis  of  PaOPOSED 
Amendments  to  tke  National  Labok  Re- 
lations Act 

The  Intent  of  these  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  to  accommo- 
date the  right  of  the  public  to  health  care 
with  the  right  of  health  care  employees  to 
engage  In  coUectlve  bargaining  while  rec- 
ognizing conscientious  objections  to  union 
membership. 


STATEMENT    OF    PUSPOSX 

Sec.  1.  The  amendment  to  Section  1  de- 
clares It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  laljor  disputes  In  health 
care  institutions. 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  to  Section  2(2) 
eliminates  the  exemption  for  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals. 

The  tunendment  to  Section  2(3)  excludes 
physicians  from  the  definition  of  employee. 

Section  2(14)  is  new  and  defines  "health 
care  institutions"  broadly  so  that  all  such 
institutions  will  be  affected  by  the  same  rules. 

BARGAINING    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(g)  is  a  new  provision 
which  in  subsection  (1)  provides  impasse 
resolution  procedure  for  health  care  Institu- 
tions in  the  event  of  an  impasse  In  negotia- 
tions for  a  renewal  agreement.  Strikes,  pick- 
eting, and  lockouts  will  be  prohibited  until 
the  Impasse  procedure  has  been  exhausted. 

Subsection  (1)  (A)  requires  90-day  notice 
of  termination  of  the  agreement. 

Subsection  (1)  (B)  requires  good  faith  bar- 
gaining following  the  90-day  notice. 

Subsection  (1)(C)  requires  60-day  notice 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  ConciUatlon 
Service  prior  to  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment. Requires  mediation  by  Federal  medi- 
ator during  final  60  days  prior  to  termina- 
tion (unlike  NLRA  subsecton  8(d),  which 
requires  notice  to  FMCS  but  does  not  re- 
quire mediation) . 

Subsection  (1)(D)  provides  for  advisory 
(nonbindlng)  fact  finding  at  request  of 
either  party. 

Subsection  (1)(E)  requires  an  additional 
30-day  coollng-oS  period  for  further  bargain- 
ing in  light  of  the  fact-finding  recommen- 
dations or  expiration  of  agreement.  If  agree- 
ment Is  not  reached  during  that  period,  a 
30-day  strike  notice  or  lockout  notice  may 
be  given.  If  a  strike  notice  is  given,  a  secret 
ballot  strike  vote  will  be  conducted  by  the 
FMCS.  Provides  for  10-day  notice  before 
strike  or  lockout  can  commence. 

Subsection  (2)  provides  same  Impasse 
resolution  procedure  In  the  event  of  an  im- 
passe in  negotiations  for  an  initial  agree- 
ment. 

Subsection  (3)  provides  that  any  strike  or 
picketing  of  or  lockout  by  a  health  care  In- 
stitution is  an  unfair  labor  practice,  except 
in  the  impasse  situation  discussed  above. 
Designed  to  prohibit  recognition  strikes  (not 
prohibited  by  NLRA)  and  recognitlonal  pick- 
eting (inadequate  regulated  by  NLRA  sub- 
section 8(b)(7),  and  to  plug  loopholes  m 
secondary  boycott  and  other  provisions  of 
NLRA.  Proviso  permits  handbllUng  and  simi- 
lar advertising  that  does  not  disrupt  deliv- 
eries or  result  In  work  stoppages. 

EXPEDITED   RELIEF   FOR    VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  4.  This  amendment  to  Section  10  gives 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  Involving 
strikes  and  picketing  at  health  care  institu- 
tions priority  over  other  cases  in  NLRB  re- 
gional offices. 

Section  10 (n)  is  a  new  provision  which  Is 
patterned  generally  after  NLRA  subsection 
10(1) ,  although  It  would  permit  a  health  care 
Institution  to  seek  temporary  injunctive  re- 
lief In  Federal  court  to  prevent  an  unlawful 
strike  or  picketing  while  the  board  Investi- 
gates and  processes  the  institution's  unfair 
labor  practice  charge.  Experience  under  10(1) 
has  proved  that,  even  in  priority  cases,  the 
board  cannot  respond  swiftly  even  in  obtain- 
ing temporary  Injunctive  relief  to  prevent  Ir- 
reparable injury. 


CONSCIENTIOUS    OBJECTION 

Sec.  S.  A  new  provision,  Section  19,  respects 
the  right  of  a  health  care  employee  to  refrain 
from  Joining  or  supporting  a  labor  orga- 
nization If  he  Is  a  member  of  a  bona  fide 
religion  which  holds  consclentous  objection 
to  union  membership. 


FOUR  MEN  ELECTED  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  HALL   OF   FAME 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
four  outstanding  men,  two  living  and 
two  deceased,  have  lieen  elected  to 
Ohio's  Agriculture  Hall  of  Fsune.  The 
living  recipients  are  Wilbur  H.  Bruner, 
retired  swine  specialist;  and  Max  H. 
Scarfif,  seedsman. 

Posthumous  awards  went  to  Lewis  P. 
Warbington,  prominent  farm  leader  and 
C.  G.  Williams,  noted  agronomist. 

More  than  150  nominees  were  consi- 
dered by  the  selection  committee.  The 
four  new  members  to  the  coveted  group 
Join  46  other  recipients  named  since 
1965  when  the  program  was  started. 

Ohio  is  truly  proud  of  these  men  and 
their  contributions  to  the  field  of  agri- 
culture in  Ohio.  Their  accomplishments 
are  many  and  include: 

Lewis  P.  Warbington  (deceased), 
whose  son,  Prank,  is  my  district  secre- 
etary,  had  a  record  of  agricultural  and 
community  endeavor  that  truly  spans 
the  globe.  He  was  one  of  only  three  peo- 
ple to  receive  silver  plates  from  the  West 
German  Government  for  aid  given  to 
German  people  following  World  War  n. 
He  organized  all  of  Shelby  County  to 
help  fhiEuice  such  an  operation,  as  well 
as  a  hospital  in  New  Delhi,  India  and  an 
orphanige  in  Haiti. 

Through  his  planning  and  hard  work. 
Ohio's  Farm  Bureau  Advisory  Coimcils 
were  formed.  In  1966,  Mr.  Warbington 
was  awarded  a  citation  for  his  50  years 
of  Distinguished  Service  to  Ohio  Agri- 
culture by  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

He  served  as  a  director  for  the  Co- 
operative League  of  America,  Ohio  Wool 
Growers,  Farm  Bureau  Bocu'd,  Land- 
mark Board,  and  he  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Shelby  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Carlos  Grant  Williams  (deceased)  :  C. 
O.  Williams  served  as  chief  of  the  Agron- 
omy Department  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  from  1906  until 
he  became  director  in  1921.  Prior  to  this 
time  he  had  been  a  successful  farmer 
near  his  birthplace  in  Trumbull  County. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  crop  breeding  and 
crop  rotation  research.  During  his  years 
of  active  service  he  originated  three  new 
varieties  of  wheat:  Trumbull,  Gladden 
and  Portage.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American    Society    of    Agronomy    and 
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served  as  president  in  1925-26.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  served 
as  vice-president  in  1931.  For  several 
years  he  wrote  a  column  in  the  Ohio 
Fanner  magazine. 

Wilbur  H.  Bruner:  The  former  Vo-Ag 
teacher,  county  agent  and  swine  special- 
ist made  a  credible  mark  on  Ohio's  swine 
industry.  His  work  with  numerous  breed 
associations  and  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  instrumental  in  upgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  pork  marketed  in  Ohio. 

Bruner  supervised  the  construction  of 
the  Ohio  swine  evaluation  center — the 
first  station  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  From  1954  to  his  retirement  in 
1969,  he  coordinated  the  work  of  the 
station  which  served  as  a  pattern  for  the 
development  of  similar  facilities  and  pro- 
grams in  other  States. 

In  1960,  he  received  the  American 
Society  of  Animal  Science  Award  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  Nation's  livestock 
industry. 

Max  M.  Scarff:  A  pioneer  worker  and 
leader  in  the  production  of  certified 
grains,  soybeans  and  hybrid  seed  corn, 
Scarff  was  one  of  the  first  growers  of 
hybrid  seed  com  in  Ohio  and  helped  pave 
the  way  for  increased  yields  of  com. 

He  Is  a  member  and  past  president  of 
a  host  of  seed  organizations  at  the  State 
and  national  level.  He  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Clark  County  Farm  Bureau.  In 
1943,  he  w£is  elected  president  of  the 
State  organization  and  in  1946  he  was 
named  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  where  he 
served  imtil  retirement  in  1972. 

Scarff  is  the  recipient  of  numerous 
awards.  These  include  the  "Master 
Farmer"  award  presented  by  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  and  the  distingiiished  service 
to  agriculture  award  made  by  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


LEGISLA'nON  INTRODUCED  ON  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  COST  OF  LIVING 
INCREASE      

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  calls  for 
putting  into  effect  Immediately  the  5.9 
percent  social  security  cost  of  living  in- 
crease currently  scheduled  for  July  1, 
1974. 

I  know  that  we  all  realize  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation  in  light  of  the 
severe  crisis  the  21  million  elderly  Amer- 
icans are  facing  in  this  time  of  rampant 
Inflation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  conceded  that  the  price  of  food  alone 
will  go  up  at  least  20  percent  this  year. 

As  you  know,  just  before  the  July  4 
recess.  Congress  passed  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  which  included  an  amendment 
to  make  the  cost  of  living  increase  for 
social  security  recipients  effective  July  1, 
1974  instead  of  January  of  1975.  The 
Democratic  leadership  had  proposed  that 
the  increase  become  effective  in  April  of 
1974,  but  the  President  was  very  much 
against  this  earlier  date  and  was  able  to 
muster  sufBcient  support  in  the  House  to 
knock  down  this  recommendation. 
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In  my  opinion,  and  I  know  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  millions  of  elderly  social  secu- 
rity recipients  across  the  country,  this 
delay  is  intolerable. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  my 
constituents  and  have  talked  to  many  of 
them  during  the  Augiist  recess.  They 
have  all  expressed  to  me  their  dire  situa- 
tion due  to  the  higher  prices  for  food  and 
other  necessities. 

This  situation  confronting  the  elderly 
citizen  is  deplorable.  The  President's  eco- 
nomic policies  are  causing  hardships  on 
many  citizens,  but  the  elderly  on  fixed 
incomes  are  desperately  struggling  to 
survive.  Yet  the  President  was  not  willing 
to  support  a  measure  that  would  afford 
them  the  small  increase  they  most  as- 
suredly need.  Instead,  he  has  placed  the 
biggest  burden  of  controlling  inflation  on 
the  backs  of  the  elderly  social  security 
recipient,  and  this  Is  a  situation  that  I 
believe  Congress  should  not  tolerate. 

I  intend  to  press  for  expeditious  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  in  order  to  bring 
some  relief  to  the  social  security  recip- 
ient who,  in  effect,  must  now  wait  imtil 
next  year  to  meet  the  Inflation  our  Na- 
tion is  currently  experiencing. 


WHY  DOCTORS  VANISH  FROM  THE 
RESERVATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
cent visit  to  South  Dakota  I  was  again 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  subject 
of  nu'al  medical  care  is  one  of  the  issues 
that  urgently  needs  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  An  apect  of  this 
problem  was  recently  addressed  by  a  New 
York  physician  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
New  York  Times.  This  letter  stresses  the 
need  for  legislation  that  will  enable  In- 
dian Health  Service  to  attract  doctors  to 
serve  on  Isolated  reservations  such  as 
those  found  in  South  Dakota.  I  know  of 
rural  communities  in  my  district  where, 
for  want  of  Indian  Health  Service  doc- 
tors, private  practitioners  are  overex- 
tended and  overworked,  and  if  the  situ- 
ation is  not  soon  remedied,  those  doctors, 
so  important  to  the  rural  community, 
will  be  forced  to  move  to  areas  where 
the  workload  is  lighter.  This,  rural  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Corson.  It  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Wht  Doctors  Vanish  From  thk  Rkservattons 
To  THE  Edttoe: 

One  of  the  negative  side  effects,  perhaps 
the  only  one.  of  the  elimination  of  the  mUl- 
tary  draft  law  Is  the  reduction  of  health 
care  for  the  American  Indian.  While  com- 
pulsory military  service  was  In  effect,  physi- 
cians had  the  choice  of  serving  In  the  Indian 
Health  Service  Instead  of  the  armed  forces. 

Since  75  per  cent  of  the  physicians  who 
served  with  the  I.H.S.  were  provided  through 
this  draft  option,  the  delivery  of  health  care 
for  the  Indians  Is  now  In  serious  jeopardy. 

A  recent  I.H.S.  report  shows  that  the 
exodus  of  medical  manpower  has  already 
begun  In  the  Indian  areas,  most  notably  In 
the  area  of  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  where  there  Is  a 
shortagejQf  sixteen  doctors. 
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HisUMlcaUy,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  provided  medical  care  to  the  In- 
dians on  reservations.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  the 
Oovernment  to  Improve  the  compensation 
program  for  doctors  in  the  I.H.S.  In  order 
to  attract  more  volunteer  medical  talent.  It 
should  eOso  assist  Indian  and  other  rural 
conmiunltles  in  establishing  programs  to 
attract  physicians. 

The  neglect  of  health  care  for  our  Indla-i 
brethren  and  other  rural  Inhabitants  is 
anachronistic  and  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
way  of  life. 

In  an  era  when  national  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  plight  and  needs  of  the 
American  Indian,  health  care  should  bead 
the  list  of  our  debts.  Such  a  priority  can 
show  that  we  have  learned  our  hUtory  lesson. 
Robert  P.  Corson, 
Ralph  Hzrz,  Jr..  M.D. 

New  York,  Aug.  23, 1973. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  AND  THE  PAA 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr  JBpeaker,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from  the 
August  1973  Issue  of  the  Aircraft  Owners 
and  Pilots  Association  Pilot  magazine: 
Spxnding 

".  .  .  The  most  Important  single  thing  the 
Congress  can  do  In  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living  is  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment," he  said.  "...  I  shaU  continue  to  veto 
spending  bills  that  we  cannot  afford,  no  mat- 
ter how  noble -sounding  their  names.  If  these 
budget-busters  became  law.  the  money  would 
come  out  of  your  pocket — In  higher  taxes, 
higher  prices,  or  both.  .  ." — ^Richard  Nixon. 
June  13. 

It's  almost  as  if  someone  in  AGFA  had 
written  that.  We've  been  saying  the  same 
thing  for  years.  In  1963  we  recommended  a 
carefuUy  documented  36-percent  cut  in  the 
FAA's  budget,  which,  at  that  time,  was  $810 
mUllon.  Today,  10  years  later,  the  budget  Is 
262  percent  higher  and  sttmds  at  •2,136 
bUllon. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  Congress 
should  take  long,  cold  looks  at  government 
expenditures  for  clvU  aviation,  and  what  it's 
costing  the  taxpayer.  We've  already  com- 
mented on  the  extent  of  this  vast  bureau- 
cratic empire:  66,500  employees  for  a  total  of 
141,670  active  aircraft,  or  2.6  planes  per  em- 
ployee. The  average  cost  per  active  plane  is 
a  monumental  $15,017,  Just  to  support  this 
bureaucracy  for  one  year. 

Responsible  government  officials  must 
listen  to  us.  We  think  the  days  of  unreason- 
ing panic  over  aviation  accidents  and  re- 
sultant huge  budgets  have  long  outlasted 
their  usefulness.  The  entire  civil  aviation 
commimity — airlines  and  general  aviation 
alike — is  probably  as  safety-conscious  a 
group  of  humans  as  exists.  The  only  justifi- 
cation we've  ever  heard  for  all  the  costly 
bureaucracy  has  been,  "Think  of  what  the 
accident  rate  might  have  been  were  it  not 
for  the  PAA."  Uninformed  laymen  and  Sun- 
day feature  writers  may  believe  that,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  convince  many  others. 
Every  major  accident  In  civil  aviation  In  re- 
cent years  has  Invariably  been  with  planes 
and  pilots  fully  certificated  by  the  PAA. 

Of  greatest  value  to  users  of  the  airspace 
are  the  air  traffic  control  system  and  the  nav- 
igation aids.  But  now  they  are  badly  dis- 
torted. Instead  of  serving  the  user,  ATC  Is 
designed  to  fly  planes  loaded  with  exotic 
equipment,  while  pilots  sit  by  as  virtual  au- 
tomatons. Almost  everything  PAA  now  buys 
costs  twice  what  It  should.  And  every  user 
of  the  airspace  Is  presently  being  hammered 
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Into  a  preconceived  PAA  mold;  either  you  do 
it  this  way,  at  you  don't  fly.  This  is  180  de- 
grees out  of  phase  with  PAA's  original  pub- 
lic-service concept. 

The  PAA  needs  a  thorough,  knowledge- 
able, and  ruthless  going-over.  Once  again,  we 
have  studied  its  many  parts,  as  we've  been 
doing  for  years.  Today,  we'd  estimate  it  could 
be  cut  back  at  least  50  percent.  Rules  and 
regulations  could — and  should — be  ptilled 
back  to  the  point  where  simpler  basic  rules 
exist  for  the  great  majority  of  users.  Any 
users  wbo  can't  abide  by  those  rules  must 
bear  an  additional  burden,  to  whatever  ex- 
tent Is  necessary,  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
minimum  safe  standard. 

The  destruction  of  general  aviation  is  now 
a  distinct  poeslbUity.  AU  of  the  forces  that 
threaten  its  existence  are  visible  on  the 
horizon,  and  all  of  them  are  being  fathered 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Its  $3,126-blllion-a-year  subsidiary,  the  PAA. 
They  are  like  buckets  of  water,  poured  on 
a  drowning  man:  TCAs,  altitude-reporting 
transponders,  new  microwave  landing  sys- 
tem, tough  new  requirements  of  Part  61,  26- 
kHz  channel  spacing — they  go  on  and  on. 
And  what  the  PAA  forgot,  or  couldn't  do 
legally,  other  bureaucracies  have  concocted: 
sweeping  threats  In  the  name  of  the  environ- 
ment, more  and  higher  charges  by  the  FCC. 
costly  gadgets  dreamed  up  by  well-meaning 
members  of  Congress,  etc.  Even  the  price  of 
charts  is  up  over  100  percent. 

Are  all  346  control  towers  in  the  country 
essentUl,  or  just  PAA  featherbeddlng?  No 
spokesmen  for  general  aviation  ever  said 
they  needed  them — nor  were  they  asked.  The 
criteria  for  towers  must  be  overhauled  and, 
If  the  facts  warrant,  drastically  rewritten. 
Considering  the  price  of  a  typical  tower,  the 
only  ones  that  should  be  left  are  those  whose 
necessity  is  clearly  proved,  and  which  gen- 
eral aviation  agrees  to.  Even  those  that  re- 
main must  be  cut  back;  at  least  one  shift  of 
costly  employees  can  be  eliminated  from  al- 
most all  towers. 

The  same  Is  true  of  traffic  control  centers. 
General  aviation  has  never  been  asked  for 
its  requirements.  The  entire  ATC  system  must 
be  dTMtically  revised — downward.  The  fed- 
eral government  only  has  a  responsibUity  for 
providing  a  beislc  system,  one  designed  to 
serve  the  vast  majority  of  users.  Any  super- 
system  must  be  paid  for  by  thoee  who  pro- 
fess to  need  It,  not  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jwlty.  Restrictions  must  be  cut  back  severe- 
ly; the  TCA  is  the  symbol  of  the  distorted 
manner  to  which  the  great  majority  of  air- 
space users  are  bemg  discriminated  against 
In  favor  of  a  glittering  few. 

Actually,  the  DOT  has  supplied  its  own 
iiltlmate  answer.  The  entire  cost -allocation 
study  of  DOT  operated  (and  stUl  does)  on  the 
premise  that  civil  aviation  in  the  UJS.  serves 
no  public  interest.  If  one  Is  to  believe  these 
bureaucrats,  then  what  right  has  the  federal 
government  to  spend  any  public  funds  at  aU 
on  avUtlon?  LoglcaUy,  it  should  fold  up 
the  PAA,  or  at  least  reduce  It  to  a  policing 
body,  and  turn  the  entire  clvU  aviation  In- 
dustry over  to  private  enterprise.  A  private 
company  operating  the  air  traffic  control 
system  would  never  think  of  foistering  a  747 
system  on  Cherokees;  they'd  sell  various 
types  of  users  only  those  services  for  which 
they  were  willing  to  pay. 

Many  of  us  In  general  aviation  have  a 
serious  responsibUity  we've  ignored  all  these 
years.  We've  revelled  In  the  luxury  of  all 
these  exotic  devices  and  systems,  somehow 
being  content  with  what  the  government  has 
"given"  us.  That's  an  old  American  fallacy, 
and  now  we're  facing  the  moment  of  truth. 
As  the  majority  segment  of  the  clvU  aviation 
Industry,  general  aviation  has  never  stated  a 
requirement  for  the  bulk  of  all  this  coetly 
stuff— yet  it's  now  being  dunned  for  It.  And 
the  dunning  will  almost  certainly  wreck  gen- 
eral aviation,  at  least  aa  we  know  it  today. 
If  Mr.  Nixon  and/or  Congress  truly  an 
concerned  with  economy  in  government,  the 
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ClvU  avUtlon  bureaucracy  Is  a  ripe  place  to 
start. 


MINE  RESCUE  VEHICLE  USES  MOON 
ROVER  JDKA 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  national  space  program  continues  to 
contribute  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
daily  lives.  Among  the  more  interesting 
application  of  Apollo  space  technology 
Is  a  mine  rescue  vehicle  based  on  the 
lunar  rover  development.  With  our  in- 
creasing demands  for  energy,  we  wiU  go 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Earth.  The 
need  to  provide  safety  of  operation  will 
undoubtedly  become  more  difficult.  A 
University  of  Kentucky  project  is  apply- 
ing space  technology  imder  the  Earth  to 
improve  mine  safety.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  an  informative  Chicago  Trib- 
ute article  of  July  19,  1973.  on  the  sub- 
ject to  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public: 

Mine  Rescxte  Vehzclx  Uses  Moon  Rovkb  Idea 
Lexington.  Kt.,  Jtily  18. — The  Univerelty 
of  Kentucky  soon  will  hold  a  public  demon- 
stration of  an  unmanned  mine  rescue  vehicle 
that  uses  equipment  developed  for  the  moon 
rover. 

Private  tests  already  have  been  conducted 
and  Dr.  R.  L.  Cosgrlff,  one  of  Its  developers 
said  "we  didn't  get  a  bad  pulse  out  of  20 
mUllon  In  six  hours  of  operation.  It  worked 
perfectly." 

Cosgrlff,  a  professor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  the  university,  explained  that  the  mine 
vehicle  Is  run  by  remote  control  through 
radio  signals,  or  pulses,  transmitted  on  a 
two-way  basis. 

The  lunar  rover  navigational  package  was 
made  available  to  the  university  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  technology  utUizatlon 
program,  Cosgrlff  said.  The  experimental  ve- 
hicle, the  third  in  a  series  developed  by  Cos- 
grlff and  his  students  m  the  past  15  years, 
is  caUed  Kentucky  Charlie.  It  is  about  two 
feet  high  and  weighs  two  tons. 
.  The  rescue  vehicle  was  developed  for  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals. 
A  gyroscope  on  the  vehicle  calculates  its 
exact  location  in  the  mine  and  activates  a 
light  on  a  map  of  the  mine  interior  so  the 
operator  on  the  surface  can  see  where  it  la 
and  guide  It. 

In  addition,  the  vehicle  carriers  a  television 
camera  so  the  operator  can  see  where  it  is 
going.  This  could  help  him  locate  victims  in 
a  mine  accident  and  give  them  aid  by  remote 
control. 

"The  university  Is  developing,  at  Its  own 
expense,  rescue  equipment  to  be  carried  on 
the  unmanned  car  and  we're  modifying  and 
improving  It  aU  the  time."  Cosgrlff  said  In  an 
Interview. 

"We  could  load  it  on  a  truck  in  16  minutes 
and  head  for  any  mine  disaster  site  at  60 
mUes  an  hour  right  now.  I'd  like  to  see  this 
vehicle  put  on  a  standby  basis,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  vehicle 
would  be  about  $60,000. 

The  rescue  equipment  It  will  carry  wUl  In- 
clude a  balloon-Uke  inflatable  envelope  that 
covUd  be  placed  around  victims  in  a  mine  to 
protect  them  from  heat  and  fumes. 

"Although  miners  are  suppoeed  to  carry 
gaa  masks  and  Are  extinguishers  with  tbem. 
they  sometimes  discard  them  and  the  car 
would  carry  those,  too,"  Coegrlff  aald. 

The  Inflatable  envelope  would  be  carried 
on  a  boom  in  front  of  the  wblcle.  with  the 
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operator  xislng  the  television  camera  to  see 
how  to  place  it  around  the  victims. 

"We've  used  blow  torches  on  the  vehicle 
and  they  dont  hurt  It  much,  so  we  think  it 
wlU  be  able  to  travel  through  fires  in  a  mine 
without  being  harmed."   Cosgrlff  said. 

In  a  test  at  a  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  mine 
near  Mlddlesboro,  Ky.,  last  AprU,  the  vehicle 
was  remotely  controUed  from  a  range  of  more 
than  2,100  feet,  Coagrlfl  aald. 


YUBA  COLLEGE— A  RURAL  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  NORTHERN  CALI- 
PORNIA 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Yuba 
College  is  Just  one  of  the  many  colleges 

in  the  California  junior  college  system 
that  is  providing  such  a  unique  service 
for  the  State's  students.  For  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  take  that  giant  step  into 
a  major  4-year  school  or  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  a  full  4-year  education,  the 
junior  college  provides  a  step  for  those 
who  wish  to  transfer  to  a  4-year  school 
or  for  those  who  only  require  2  years  of 
technical  or  vocational  training  offered 
by  the  junior  college. 

Yuba  CoUege,  founded  in  1927,  moved 
to  Its  current  160-acre  site  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Marysvllle,  CaUf.,  in  1962.  Most 
of  the  22  buildings  are  of  the  common 
hjstltutional  variety— steel  girders  and 
cement  walls.  When  one  examines  the 
college  catalog,  however,  one  notices  a 
distinct  characteristic  of  Yuba  CoUege 
that  is  paralleled  by  few  ottier  schools 
in  the  country. 

to  addition  to  the  customary  freshman 
Mid  s<«)homore  year  coUege  level  courses 
Yuba  CoUege  special  education  services 
division  offers  a  unique  system  that 
serves  the  needs  of  the  vast  area  the 
school  district  represents.  With  the 
school  district  covering  such  an  enor- 
mous section  of  the  State,  students  may 
take  coUege  courses  in  their  own  home 
K  ^*  ^^^^^  ^^^  schools  offer  their 
buildings  so  that  many  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  make  the  long  drive  to  the 
Yuba  campus  can  receive  coUege  credit 
right  at  home. 

In  Colusa  County,  the  college  operated 
42  classes  this  year  and  plans  for  60  this 
fall.  In  Lake  County,  a  similar  number  is 
conducted,  ranging  from  ceramics  to  ani- 
mal husbandry,  sewing  on  knits,  modem 
dance,  and  gourmet  entertaining. 

For  the  many  who  do  attend  the  cam- 
pus at  MarysvUle,  dormitory  space  is 
available  on  a  flrst-come  first-serve 
basis.  The  room  and  board  is  free  for 
students  living  more  than  60  miles  from 
campus  or  more  than  11  miles  from  the 
nearest  bus  stop.  These  students  are 
paid  $1.50  per  day  for  travel  expenses  if 
they  prefer  to  live  at  home  and  com- 
mute to  school.  For  students  who  do  not 
meet  the  residence  requirements  but 
wish  to  live  In  the  dormitory,  the  fee  Is 
a  modest  $898  per  year. 

Although  Yuba  CoUege  is  smaU.  3,000 
regular  students  which  rises  to  8,000 
when  night  students  and  community 
program  students  are  added  In,  it  prides 
itself  on  its  special  programs.  Much  of 
the  160  acres  the  college  owns  Is  used  by 
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the  agriculture  program.  This  includes  a 
pasture  for  cattle,  a  greenhouse,  an  agri- 
cultural machine  shop  and  a  nursery. 

But  Yuba  College  is  not  totally  cen- 
tered around  its  agricultural  program. 
Yuba  has  one  of  the  largest  nursing  pro- 
grams in  the  State  junior  college  system, 
a  program  including  a  complete  nursing 
lab  and  extensive  practical  training  in 
hospitals. 

Another  special  program  of  particular 
pride  for  Yuba  College  is  their  homicide 
investigation  course.  This  course  is  cur- 
rently drawing  approximately  50  stu- 
dents, many  from  major  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  California,  including 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  po- 
lice forces. 

For  an  outsider,  Yuba  College  offers 
the  standard  college  activities — football, 
student  government  and  homecoming; 
but  inside  it's  courtyard  and  in  the  out- 
lying areas,  one  finds  an  atmosphere  at 
Yuba  College  of  service  to  evsryone  in 
rural  northern  California  Yolo  Coun- 
ty benefits  too  in  the  Yubo  program  as 
the  following  Woodland  Daily  Democrat 
article  domonstrates : 

[Prom  the  Woodland-Davis  (Calif.)  DaUy 

Democrat.  July  20, 1973 1 

Tuba  College  Oftess  Commttnttt  Sebvice 

(Note. — Yolo  county's  free  ticket  Into  the 
community  college  system  will  soon  end  as 
state  law  requires  all  school  districts  not  In  a 
community  college  district  to  Join  one  by 
1975.  The  Yolo  county  school  board  will  meet 
Monday  at  8  p.m.  In  the  Woodland  high 
school  library  to  decide  which  district  the 
Woodland,  Esparto  and  Winters  school  dis- 
tricts should  Join. 

The  question  will  then  go  to  the  voters, 
probably  next  April.  If  the  voters  turn  down 
the  community  college  choice,  then  the  com- 
munity college  board  of  governors  will  assign 
Yolo  county  to  a  district. 

Davis  and  East  Yolo  are  already  in  Los  Rlos 
community  college  district. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  three-part  series 
that   will  examine   the  three  nearby  com- 
munity  college   districts   that   Yolo  county 
may  Join — Solano,  Yuba  and  Los  Rlos.) 
(By  Joyce  Kreig) 

Tuba  college's  chief  asset  can't  be  found 
In  the  small,  drab  campus  on  the  outskirts  of 
MarysvUle  near  Beale  Air  Force  base.  The 
hidden  treasure  of  Tuba  college  Is  in  Its  ex- 
tensive community  service  program. 

Students  who  now  live  in  this  far-flung 
district  can  take  courses  In  their  home  towns 
which  will  satisfy  the  general  education  re- 
quirements for  the  first  two  years  of  coUege. 

These  classes  are  offered  In  high  school 
buUdings  in  the  towns  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. They  are  structured  so  the  student  need 
never  make  the  long  drive  to  the  MarysvUle 
campus. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  freshman 
and  sophomore  year  college  level  courses, 
Yuba  college  special  education  services  divi- 
sion offers  a  grab  bag  of  classes  to  meet  com- 
munity needs.  For  instance,  the  classes  of- 
fered in  Lake  county  range  from  ceramics 
to  animal  husbandry,  sewing  on  knits,  mod- 
ern dance,  and  gourmet  entertaining.  Espe- 
cially popular  are  crafts  and  recreation 
clsisses. 

The  college  operated  42  classes  in  Colvisa 
county  this  year  and  plans  60  for  this  fall. 
The  courses  are  open  to  high  school  seniors 
providing  their  school  board  allows  them  to  . 
attend  the  classes. 

Superintendent  Daniel  O.  Walker  said, 
"given  the  permission,  we  could  match  this 
In  Woodland  by  September." 

This  permission  hinges  on  the  Yolo  county 
boanl  of  education  voting  to  recommend  to 
the  electorate  that  the  Woodland,  Bq>arto 
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and  Winters  school  districts  annex  Into  Yuba 
Conununity  college  district. 

In  a  report  to  Yolo  county  superintendent 
Martin  Cabalzar,  Dr.  Walker  promised  Yolo 
ooiinty  that  if  it  Joins  Yuba  community  col- 
lege dutrlct,  the  district  will : 

Expand  board  membership  or  rearrange 
trustee  area  boundaries  to  make  sure  Yolo 
county  has  adequate  representation  on  the 
Tuba  community  college  board. 

Extend  a  daUy  free  bus  route  to  Tolo 
coiinty. 

Reserve  free  dormitory  space  for  Yolo 
county  students  who  live  more  than  60  miles 
away  from  MarysvUle  or  are  11  miles  from 
the  nearest  bus  stop. 

Charge  the  scone  tax  rate  for  Yolo  county 
as  the  rest  of  the  district  is  taxed.  This  Is 
currently  55  cents  for  every  $100  of  assessed 
property  value,  plus  17  cents  in  permissive 
taxes. 

Immediate  optening  of  classes  In  Yolo 
county, 

Yolo  county  students  would  stlU  be  free 
to  attend  colleges  in  the  Los  Rlos  system 
(American  River,  Sacramento  city  and  Con- 
sumes River  colleges) . 

Concerning  the  last  point.  Dr.  Walker  said 
an  Interdlstrlct  agreement  now  exists  be- 
tween Yuba  and  Los  Rlos  districts  to  allow 
students  to  freely  register  with  either  district 
regardless  of  residence  or  of  classes  they  are 
planning  to  take.  He  anticipated  no  change 
In  this  agreement  unless  as  political  lever, 
Los  Rlos  trustees  would  threaten  to  restrict 
admission  In  order  to  force  Tolo  county  to 
join  the  Los  Rlos  district. 

Dr.  Walker  envisions  a  branch  of  Yuba 
coUege  opening  in  the  western  section  of  the 
Sacramento  valley — possibly  In  Yolo  county — 
if  student  Interest  is  high.  This  would  not  be 
a  separate  campiis,  but  would  be  a  center  of 
operations  for  this  section  of  the  district. 

He  said  that  eventually  a  new  campus 
might  be  buUt  In  the  western  valley,  but 
would  not  speculate  where  It  would  be  lo- 
cated except  that  it  would  be  "central." 

Yuba  college  administrators  and  trustees 
have  been  actively  campaigning  to  convince 
Yolo  county  school  trustees  they  should  Join 
Yuba  district  as  part  of  a  long  range  plan 
to  tie  Yolo,  Olenn,  Lake  and  Colusa  coun- 
ties together  in  the  Yuba  district. 

Dr.  Walker  said  his  plans  would  have  to  be 
altered  or  reduced  If  the  Tolo  county  board 
decides  not  to  Join  Tuba  college  district. 

For  students  who  opt  to  actually  attend 
class  on  the  MarysvUle  campus  rather  than 
attend  one  of  the  community  centers,  dormi- 
tory space  is  available  on  a  first-come,  first- 
serve  basis. 

The  room  and  board  Is  free  for  students 
living  more  than  60  miles  from  campus.  If 
these  students  prefer  to  live  at  home  and 
commute,  they  will  be  paid  $1.50  each  day 
for  transportation.  The  fee  for  students  who 
do  not  meet  the  residence  requirement  but 
would  like  to  live  in  the  dorm  is  $898. 

The  170  dormitory  rooms  are  located  apart- 
ment house  style  residence  halls  on  campus. 
Two  students  live  In  each  room.  The  dorms 
are  not  co-ed.  A  number  of  apartment  com- 
plexes are  close  to  the  campus. 

Tuba  college,  founded  in  1927.  moved  to  its 
current  160  acre  site  in  1963.  Most  of  the  32 
buUdlngs  are  of  the  conunon  institutional 
variety — steel  girders  and  cement  walls. 

Most  of  the  land  owned  by  the  coUege  Is 
given  over  to  the  agriculture  program,  in- 
cluding a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  campus  also 
includes  a  greenhouse,  a  machine  shop  and 
a  nursery. 

According  to  administrative  assistant  Wil- 
son DUlard,  Tuba  coUege  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est nursing  programs  for  a  community  col- 
lege In  the  state.  The  college  includes  a  com- 
plete nursing  lab  and  the  program  features 
practical  instruction  In  hospitals. 

A  program  of  ^jeclal  pride  for  Tuba  college 
is  the  homicide  Investigation  course  that  this 
simmier  is  drawing  61  students  from  41  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  CalUomla,  including 
two  from  Tolo  county. 
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"When  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  and 
other  very  sophisticated  police  forces  want  to 
come  to  Tuba  college  you  miist  be  doing 
something  right,"  Dlllard  commented. 

The  buUdlngs  on  the  campus  are  arranged 
by  subject  area,  with  a  separate  buUdlng 
with  a  courtyard  for  each  academic  field. 

The  campus  features  as  smaU  library — ex- 
pansions are  planned — an  outdoor  Greek  am- 
phitheater, and  a  student  tmlon  with  a  small 
snack  bar  and  cafeteria. 

About  3,000  students  attend  Tuba  coUege 
as  day  students,  but  enrollment  leaps  to 
about  8,000  when  the  night  studenU  and 
the  students  In  the  community  programs  are 
Included. 

The  sports  program  is  experiencing  a  lack 
of  faculties,  as  the  football  team  must  use 
the  MarysvUle  high  school  stadium  for  games 
and  the  swimming  classes  are  held  at  a  near- 
by country  club.  One  of  the  Tuba  track  stars 
is  Pete  Flores  of  Woodland,  the  latest  name 
added  to  the  plaque  of  record-holders  In  the 
Tuba  gymnasium. 

The  college  catalog  lists  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional college  activities  like  a  student  coim- 
cU,  clubs  and  homecoming.  According  to  a 
recent  issue  of  the  school  newspaper,  52.2  per 
cent  of  the  students  at  Tuba  college  consider 
themselves  political  middle  of  the  roaders. 


DISASTER  RELIEP  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Decem- 
ber 1,  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey  was 
placed  under  quarantine  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  hog  cholera. 
This  of  course  meant  that  there  could  be 
no  movement  of  swine  within  the  State 
for  any  purpose,  and  included  of  course, 
the  prohibition  of  moving  swine  to 
slaughter  which  was  permitted  under  an 
earlier  quarantine  of  portions  of  the 
State. 

Of  the  10  outbreaks  which  occurred  in 
my  State,  6  were  in  Gloucester  County 
which  is  my  district.  This  disaster  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  about  10,000 
hogs. 

The  50-hog  farmers  in  Gloucester 
County  suffered  severe  financial  losses 
because  of  the  outbreak.  Ilie  losses,  plus 
the  quarantine  making  it  illegal  to  bring 
in  replacement  stock  placed  the  farmers 
in  a  real  financial  squeeze. 

But  there  was  not  only  the  financial 
burden,  but  also  the  said  realization  that 
a  lifetime  of  hard  work,  and  personal  and 
financial  sacrifice  was  down  the  drain. 
TTie  pens  were  empty  and  the  countryside 
was  spotted  with  the  graves  of  thousands 
of  dead  hogs.  Buried  with  them  were  the 
livelihoods  of  many  livestock  farmers. 

In  the  early  1960's  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  to  6,000  hog-cholera  out- 
breaks each  year  in  the  United  States.  By 
comparison,  during  1971,  the  eighth  year 
of  the  eradication  program,  118  con- 
firmed cases  of  hog  cholera  were  reported. 
That  of  course  is  a  plus.  But  until  hog 
cholera  is  completely  eradicated,  there  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  turn  its  back  on  the  needs  of  the 
hog  farmer. 

The  measure  before  us  today,  the 
Small  Business  Act  Amendments,  is  the 
vdilcle  we  can  use  to  see  that  the  live- 
stock fanner,  not  only  thoee  in  New 
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Jersey,  but  those  in  other  States  too,  need 
not  worry  when  disaster  strikes. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  f  Mr.  Veyset) 
and  lurge  my  colleagues  to  support  them 
too. 


TIME  TO  PUT  DOWN  THE 
CRYING  TOWEL 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  caroluta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  some  people  dwell  upon  our  Na- 
tion's problems,  and  even  express  doubt 
about  the  future  of  our  Republic,  it  is 
especially  important  to  find  an  article 
which  effectively  puts  those  problems 
into  proper  perspective.  Such  an  article 
appeared  during  August  in  the  Journal, 
a  weekly  newspaper  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

While  acknowledging  that  our  country 
faces  a  number  of  important  issues  which 
require  thoughtful  attention,  this  edi- 
torial shows  that  they  are  no  more  diffi- 
cult than  at  any  other  period  of  our 
history.  In  fact,  things  have  been  much 
worse,  yet  seldom  have  we  put  such  an 
emphasis  on  oiu"  troubles.  As  the  Vice 
President  said  once,  we  "flog  ourselves 
before  the  world  and  despair  of  our  con- 
dition." 

The  editorial  from  the  Journal  of  West 
Columbia,  B.C.,  illustrates  the  fact  that 
America  is  by  far  the  most  desirable 
country  in  this  world  to  live,  and  re- 
minds us  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
world's  citizens  would  gladly  trade  places 
with  the  most  "oppressed,"  poverty- 
stricken  American.  He  concludes: 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
should  put  down  the  crying  towel.  .  .  .  We 
have  much  to  do  and  no  time  for  brooding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  benefit  from  the  insights  of  the 
Journal's  editorialist,  I  insert  his  article 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  comments : 

Time  To  Pitt  Down  the  Cxtinc  Towel 

One  of  the  news  magazines  recently  quoted 
a  presidential  aide  as  saying  that.  'Every- 
thing we  touch  turns  to  mud,"  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Whether  or  not  such  a  remark 
was  made,  it  would  seem  to  express  our  mood 
as  a  nation  these  days.  There  is  a  national 
keening  In  the  air,  a  lament  for  the  days 
when  everything  we  touched  turned  to  gold. 

We  seem  to  have  made  a  litany  of  our 
troubles,  a  monotonous  chant  permeates  our 
society:  inflation,  taxation,  pollution,  cor- 
ruption, devaluation,  investigation,  assassi- 
nation, aUegatlon;  delinquents,  drop-outs, 
drugs,  rlp-offs,  rapes,  muggings;  strikes, 
floods,  earthquakes,  welfare  abuse,  consumer 
fraud,  fuel  crisis,  shoddy  goods;  Cambodia, 
MIAs.  ABMs,  CIA,  FBI  conspiracies,  bugs; 
traffic  Jams,  dirty  movies,  jerry-buUt  homes, 
over  crowded  schools,  recalled  cars,  and 
Watergate.  Always  Watergate.  Like  Rodney 
Dangerffleld,  we  get  no  respect.  Lord,  how  we 
pity  us  I 

This  self -staged  wake  Is  dUturblng  because 
it  Is  so  untypical  of  Americans.  We  have  been 
In  worse  trouble  before,  but  never  before 
have  we  taken  it  so  hard.  We  are  not  a  stoic 
people,  but  neither  are  we  cry  babies.  Not 
imtu  now,  that  Is. 
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The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  really  dont 
have  that  much  to  cry  about.  Oiu*  country 
has  never  been  and  never  wUl  be  perfect. 
We  had  a  violent  birth  and  have  lived  from 
crisis  to  crisis  ever  since.  In  the  process  of 
growing  up,  we  Invented  a  way  of  life  tha(  is 
the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  move  to  a  better  place  because 
there  is  no  better  place.  We  certainly  have 
no  monopoly  on  national  tribulations,  nor  do 
we  have  even  one  problem  that  is  uniquely 
ours.  As  for  common  problems,  they  are  more 
severe  elsewhere.  Taxes  are  higher  in  England 
and  liiflatlon  Is  worse.  The  smog  In  Peking 
Is  deadlier  than  it  Is  in  Los  Angeles.  Bugging 
Is  commonplace  in  Paris.  In  the  Sovle  Un- 
ion, all  consumer  goods  are  in  short  supply. 
Violence  in  Ireland  makes  our  frontier  days 
look  tame.  Israel  Is  surrounded  by  armed 
enemies  and  her  citizens  are  threatened 
abroad.  Millions  of  children  In  dozens  of 
countries  are  always  hungry.  MiUions  never 
go  to  school  at  all. 

This  is  aU  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
should  put  down  the  crying  towel,  stop 
scourging  ourselves,  and  look  around.  The 
rest  of  the  world  would  settle  for  our  prob- 
lems in  a  flash.  We  may  not  be  at  the  peak 
of  our  form  but  we  are  not  faUing  apart, 
either.  We  have  much  to  do  and  no  time  for 
brooding. 


MIDDLE  EAST  REFUGEES 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OF  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent has  called  a  valuable  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  August  25  New  York  Times 
to  my  attention.  Written  by  Amnon 
Rubinstein,  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of 
Tel  Aviv  University,  it  brings  some  need- 
ed balance  to  much  that  we  hear  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  the  refugees  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  our  legitimate  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  Palestinians,  we 
often  overlook  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  the  only  refugees  created  by  the  1948 
Arab-Israeli  war.  The  treatment  ac- 
corded to  the  refugees  who  fied  into 
Israel  is  a  startling  contrast  to  that  of 
those  who  fied  into  the  Arab  States,  a 
point  we  must  surely  keep  in  mind  as  we 
consider  future  American  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  benefit 
by  the  entire  article,  and  I  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Mn>DLE  East:  Wobos,  Wokds,  Wokos 
(By  Amnon  Rubinstein) 

Tel  Aviv. — Israel's  raoh  and  regrettable 
d<x;lslon  to  Intercept  the  Lebanese  airplane 
has  put  into  sharp  focus  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas'  role  in  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
The  guerrillas  are  not  capable  of  affecting  the 
balance  of  power  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  but  by  their  acts  have  succeeded  In 
dragging  Israel  into  a  cloak  and  dagger  war 
which  tarnishes  its  image  and  enhances  Its 
isolation  In  the  international  community. 
Israel  wlU  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  ex- 
plain this  new  war  'against  what  many  peo- 
ple regard  as  desperate  Palestinian  refugees 
who  have  adopted  guerrilla  tactics  In  their 
fight  against  Israel.  In  the  public  Imagina- 
tion, a  Palestinian  is  often  conceived  as  be- 
ing a  refugee  and  either  an  actual  or  poten- 
tial Arab  guerrilla — menaced  by  both  Jordan 
and  Israel.  Tet  such  an  image  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  facts  and,  moreover,  the  three 
words,  guerrilla.  Palestinian  and  refugee, 
tend  to  mlsleiul. 
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OuerrlUa  has  traditionally  been  used  to 
describe  "an  Irregular  war  carried  on  by  smaU 
bodies  of  men."  This  definition,  taken  from 
the  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  Is 
similar  to  that  given  by  most  dictionaries. 
The  emphasis  is  on  acts  of  war  which  though 
Irregular  are  carried  out  against  a  defined 
enemy.  To  apply  guerrilla  to  the  murder  of 
hostages  and  the  skyjaclOng  and  destruction 
o;  passenger  planes  Is  not  only  to  defy  aU 
dlcUonary  and  aU  legal  definitions  but  also 
to  equate  true  guerrUlas — such  as  Tito's  par- 
tisans— with  persons  who  comnui  any  crime 
in  order  to  achieve  political  goals. 

Palestinains  is  another  loaded  term.  Pales- 
tinians are  the  Arabs  of  Palestine.  Whether 
they  had  a  separate  identity  In  the  past  is 
irrelevant.  The  Important  point  Is  that  they 
have  developed  such  an  Identity,  perhaps  as 
a  result  of  the  traumatic  encounter  with 
Israel,  and  that  this  identity  has  become  an 
ln:portant  motivating  force.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  IsraeU  Government  has  erred — 
politically  and  psychologically — by  not  rec- 
ognizing this  Palestinian  identity  and  by  fall- 
ing to  pronounce  pubUcly  that  the  principle 
o^  self-determination  is  applicable  to  the 
Palestinians. 

But  the  term  Palestinian  should  be  defined 
carefully.  Palestine,  as  originally  defined  and 
delineated  by  the  League  of  Nations,  includes 
both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Jordan 
River.  This  is  not  a  legal  quibble.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  East  Bank  Is  made  up  mostly 
of  Palestinians — an  estimated  70  per  cent — 
and  the  bulk  of  Palestinian  business  and  In- 
dustry is  concentrated  east  of  the  Jordan 
River.  It  Is  utterly  wrong  to  Imagine  a 
Bodouin-supported  monarchy  pitched  against 
submissive  Palestinian  refugees.  About  one- 
third  of  the  Jordanian  Army  is  made  up  of 
Palestinians  and  many  of  them  were  promi- 
nent In  the  bombardment  of  the  refugee 
camps  In  the  Black  September  of  1970.  In 
th<»  new  Jordanian  Cabinet,  nine  out  of 
eighteen  ministers  are  Palestinians  and  the 
Premier,  Zald  Al  Rlffal,  Is  of  Palestinian 
descent.  The  civil  service,  as  well  as  business 
anc*.  trade,  Is  heavily  dominated  by  Pale- 
stinians. Palestinian  members  of  Jordan's 
Parliament  travel  regularly  from  the  West 
Bank  to  Aman  where  orders  and  salaries  are 
issued  to  the  civil  service  In  the  West  Bank. 
In  is  wrong  to  describe  the  Palestinians  as  a 
monolithic  body  which  supports  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrUlas  and  opposes  the  repres- 
sive regime  of  King  Hussein. 

Refugees  is  another  misused  term.  The 
1948  Arab-Jewish  war,  like  most  modem 
wars,  produced  its  own  refugee  problems. 
But  people  tend  to  forget  that  there  were 
refugees  on  both  sides.  WhUe  an  estimated 
750,000  Palestinian  Arabs  became  refugees, 
most  of  them  fleeing  to  the  West  Bank.  600,- 
000  Jews  had  to  leave  the  Arab  countries  and 
fled — usually  pennUess — to  the  new  State  of 
Israel.  Of  the  774,000  Jews  living  In  Arab 
countries  in  1948,  only  50,000  remain  today, 
including  communities  which  are  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  terrorized  ghettos.  Be- 
tween the  years  1948  and  1952,  sordid  refu- 
gee camps  marred  the  face  of  Israel.  In  these 
camps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jewish 
refugees  lived  in  subhuman  conditions,  stif- 
ferlng  In  their  tents  and  shanties  from  the 
hazards  of  climate,  malnutrition  and  unem- 
ployment. No  United  Nations  agency  was 
ever  created  to  assist  these  refugees  and 
Israel,  with  her  then  meager  resources  made 
an  Incredible  effort  to  rehabUltate  the 
refugees. 

The  main  difference  between  the  Arab  and 
Jewish  refugees  of  1948  is  that  no  simUar 
effort  was  made  by  the  Arab  countries.  Wa/^ 
Arab  riches  been  directed  less  toward  the 
hoarding  of  gold  and  the  acquisition  of  real 
estate  In  Geneva  and  more  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of  their  own 
people,  the  refugee  camps  on  the  Arab  side, 
too,  would  gradually  have  vanished.  Tliat 
the  refugees  are  the  Innocent  victims  of  the 
Arab-Jewtsh    conflict    Is    beyond    dispute. 
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Israel,  too,  could  have  done  more  In  coder 
to  rehouse  the  refugees  In  the  O&zs  Strip. 
But  the  main  share  of  the  blame  lies  on  the 
Arab  host  countries. 

It  Is  necessary  that  one  should  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  three  different  types  of  peo- 
ple who  are  parties  to  the  present  conflict — 
the  Palestinians,  who  should  be  given  the 
right  of  self-determination,  the  refugees,  who 
deserve  their  long-awaited  rehabUltatlon, 
and  the  small  bands  of  terrorists  msksquer- 
ading  as  guerrillas  who  should  be  treated  as 
a  menace  to  the  civilized  community. 


FORMER  POW  SPEAKS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OP   KANSAS 

VI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Sevtember  6.  1973 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  during  the  Fourth 
of  July  holiday  to  appear  with  former 
prisoner  of  war,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Joseph  Charles 
"Charlie"  Pliunb,  Jr..  at  a  program  which 
was  held  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
Memorial  Stadium.  The  annual  Fourth 
of  July  event,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  Lawrence  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, drew  approximately  18,000  people. 

At  that  ceremony,  State  Senator  Arden 
Booth  introduced  the  new  chancellor  of 
the  university,  Archie  Dykes,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  Commander 
Plumb  to  those  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  our  independence. 

Commander  Plumb  said  what  many  of 
us  have  felt  for  many  years,  and  I  want 
to  share  the  remarks  he  made  on  that 
occasion  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  In  so  doing,  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  KLWN  Radio 
Station  in  Lawrence  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  furnishing  me  with  the  tapes  of 
Commander  Plumb's  ad-libbed  remarks. 

COMMANBEB    PLUBCB'S    RE1IABK8 

Isn't  It  fun  to  be  an   American? 

It's  great  to  be  home,  and  I  do  consider 
this  my  home.  I  grew  up  out  In  Lecompton, 
Kan  mm  and  spent  many,  many  enjoyable 
hours  In  this  town  and  on  this  campus.  I 
learned  to  swim  right  down  here  In  the  Jay- 
hawk  Plunge. 

When  I  left  Douglas  County  and  moved  to 
the  big  city,  I  went  from  a  class  of  ten  stu- 
dents to  a  class  of  over  1,000,  and  that  was 
the  first  big  transition  In  my  life.  I  left  the 
Kansas  City  area  In  1960  for  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy In  Annapolis,  and  I  returned  home  that 
Christmas  after  seven  months  of  being  held 
ci^)tlve  by  the  upperclass  at  Annapolis. 

As  I  flew  Into  Kansas  City,  I  was  wonder- 
ing Just  what  would  be  my  first  Impression 
of  my  hometown.  Would  it  be  the  skyline, 
or  maybe  the  .confluence  of  the  Kaw  and 
lillsaourl  Rivers?  Just  what  would  make  me 
feel  at  home?  As  we  descended  Into  the  air- 
port there  In  Kansa.s  City,  and  the  pilot 
dvunped  the  Inside  cabin  pressure  and  let  in 
the  outside  air,  we  were  flying  right  over 
the  stockyards,  and  I  got  my  first  impression 
of  Kansas  City.  And  being  home  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes. 

WeU.  I  graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1964, 
pressed  on  to  flight  training,  and  then  out 
to  southern  California  to  leam  to  fly  the 
F-4B  Phantom. 

On  the  19th  of  May  of  1967,  I  was  shot 
down  Just  south  of  Hanoi.  In  that  90  seconds 
of  descent  from  "King  of  the  Skies"  to  "scum 
of  the  earth,"  I  had  several  thoughts.  First 
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of  all.  I  bowed  my  head  and  said  a  prayer, 
and  then  I  tried  to  evaluate  myself  and  de- 
termine Jxist  how  in  the  world  I  was  going 
to  make  it  through  this  period  of  captivity. 
I  felt  like  I  was  in  pretty  good  physical  shape, 
and  I  thought  they  probably  weren't  going 
to  kill  me,  but  I  was  quite  worried  about  my 
mind. 

I  felt  that  the  Communists  woiild  try  to 
twist  and  contort  my  mind  to  make  me  for- 
get and  even  despise  the  great  heritage  of 
America  which  I  loved  so  dearly.  And  so,  I 
decided  at  that  time,  during  that  descent, 
that  It  was  going  to  take  a  good  deal  of  wUl- 
power,  a  lot  of  discipline,  and  a  great  deal  of 
love  for  my  country  to  hang  In  there  and 
resist  the  attempts  of  the  Communists  to 
Indoctrinate  me. 

Well,  the  next  several  years  progressed,  and 
the  Communists  did  everything  they  could 
to  try  to  convince  us  that  the  Communist 
way  was  better  than  our  free  America.  They 
spared  no  energy,  working  24  hovirs  a  day, 
trying  to  degrade,  to  humiliate,  to  deprive  us 
of  our  pride  In  our  country.  And  it  did  take 
this  willpower,  this  discipline,  and  the  xmlty 
that  we  had  as  a  group,  to  bang  together  and 
keep  our  pride  In  our  great  nation. 

We  spent  many,  many  boiirs  going  over 
our  heritage,  the  history  of  this  country,  the 
history  of  that  great  flag,  and  the  history  of 
the  men  who  have  shed  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  sit  In 
that  stadium  seat  and  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  here  and  tell  you  what  I 
think.  They  don't  have  that  opportunity 
around  the  world,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

All  over  North  Vietnam,  they  have  speak- 
ers, if  you  can  believe,  that  are  bigger  than 
that  one,  that  they  can't  shut  off.  These 
spetUters  go  'round  the  clock,  and  they're  not 
telling  you  about  the  weather,  or  the  latest 
sports  activity.  They're  pumping  out  propa- 
ganda. 

I've  ridden  through  those  North  Vietnam- 
ese Conununlst  towns  where  there  was  no 
electricity,  there  was  no  water,  there  was 
very  little  to  eat — nothing  but  abject  pov- 
erty. But  they  had  a  brand  new  speaker,  and 
it  was  pumping  out  the  Communist  Party 
line. 

Well,  you  don't  have  to  listen  to  that 
speaker  and  I  don't  either,  and  that's  one — 
Just  one — of  the  many  great  things  about 
being  an  American. 

I  returned  home  and  to  this  great  state  on 
the  4th  of  March,  and  I  found  a  great  many 
changes  In  America,  and  at  flrst  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  have  a  little  bit  of  trouble  ad- 
justing, because  I  found  that  the  face  of 
America  had  changed. 

When  I  left  in  1966,  the  weU-dressed  man 
had  short-cropped  hair,  a  thin  tie,  and  a 
buckle  In  the  back  of  his  trousers.  So  you 
can  perhaps  imagine  my  dismay  at  looking 
out  into  a  crowd  and  thinking  I  was  looking 
at  a  shag  rug.  I'm  sure  you  can  also  appre- 
ciate my  Joy  in  flnding  out  that  the  same 
wonderful,  warm  American  heart  still  beats, 
and  that  people  are  more  genume,  more 
patriotic,  more  religious,  and  more  wonder- 
ful than  I  can  ever  remember. 

It  did  take  a  little  whUe  to  adjust.  I 
walked  Into  my  flrst  department  store  and 
started  looking  at  these  clothes  that  looked 
like  clown  suits,  and  there  was  a  sign  above 
these  clothes.  It  said,  "Do  your  thing."  Well, 
I  didn't  even  know  what  my  "thing"  was.  So 
I  found  the  prettiest  sales  girl  I  co\ild  hunt 
up,  and  I  asked  her  what  my  "thing"  was. 
She  allowed  as  how  she  didn't  know  either, 
but  being  a  tightwad,  I  closed  my  eyes, 
gritted  my  teeth,  and  handed  her  a  hundred 
dollars  and  said,  "dress  me."  and  she  did. 

Well,  six  years  over  there  Is  a  long  time, 
and  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think.  Of  course, 
they  deprived  us  of  having  anything  to  do. 
We  had  no  books,  or  papers,  or  pencils,  or 
so  much  as  a  stick  or  a  rock  to  make  a  game 
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with.  So  we  Just  had  a  lot  of  chances  to  Just 
lay  back  on  the  boards  that  we  caUed  a  bed. 
and  think  about  home. 

The  flrst  question  that  I  asked  myself  was 
pretty  obvious.  What  am  I  doing  here?  Well, 
the  answer  was  Just  as  obvious  as  the  ques- 
tion. Serving  my  country.  But  the  answer 
probably  wasn't  complete  enough  to  my  in- 
quisitive mind,  and  I  said  to  myself.  "Just 
what  Is  this  mystic  thing  you  call  your  coun- 
try, that  you're  ready  to  come  over  here  to 
fight,  die  and  lose  six  years  of  your  youth  to 
defend?  What  is  this  "country"  that  you  love 
so  much?" 

Is  It  the  amber  waves  of  grain  that  you 
sing  about?  Is  It  the  Congress  that  sits  up 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  cranks  out  laws  to  guide 
our  society?  Is  It  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  was  written  197  years  ago  in 
the  sweat  and  blood  of  all  those  patriots? 

Well,  of  course,  it's  all  these  things.  But 
my  America  Is  a  lot  more  personal  than  that. 
My  America  Is  the  kid  that  gets  up  every 
morning  and  slings  papers  at  driveways.  My 
America  is  the  girl  that  stands  at  the  corner 
with  an  arm  full  of  books  waiting  for  that 
school  bus.  My  America  is  the  truck  driver 
that  sits  in  his  cab  at  an  Intersection  and 
waves  me  on  through  with  courtesy. 

But  it  all  bolls  down  to  my  deep  feeling — 
My  America  Is  you.  And  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  such  a  wonderful  America  as  you. 


1973  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  since  I  was  elected  in  1966,  I 
have  submitted  my  annual  questionnaire 
to  my  constituents  in  order  to  better  as- 
certain their  opinions  on  issues  before 
the  Congress.  I  submit  the  results  of  this 
to  my  colleagues  so  that  you  may  com- 
pare the  views  of  my  constituents  with 
the  views  of  your  own. 

In  April  1973  I  sent  out  210,000  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  people  living  in  my 
congressional  district — the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida.  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  thus  far  I  have  received 
36,183  replies.  The  following  Is  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  responses  by  percentages  from 
those  who  responded. 
1973  BiTKKX  Congressional  QuEsnoNNAiBE 

1.  President  Nixon  has  Indicated  be  intends 
to  make  substantial  cuts  in  government 
spending.  Do  you  favor  such  reductions  even 
if  they  affect  your  favorite  federal  programs? 

Yes — 86.8 

No - 14.2 

2.  Do  you  think  taxes  should  be  increased 
if  this  would  help  balance  the  budget  and 
curb  Inflation? 

Yes    - 23.2 

No  -— 76.8 

3.  National  Health  Ins\irance  will  be  a  topic 
of  discussion  In  Congress  soon.  Which  of  the 
following  would  you  favor?  Select  one. 

A.  a  program  should  be  financed  by  in- 
creased taxes  and  operated  by  the  federal 
government. 

Yes 81.8 

No —  48.2 

B.  a  federaUy-operated  program  should  be 
financed  by  employer  and  employee  contribu- 
tions. 

Yes 70.8 

No 29.2 
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C.  income  tax  credits  should  be  aUowed  for 
thoee  purchasing  private  health  insurance. 

Yes 86.8 

No 14.2 

D.  a  federally  funded  inauranoe  program 
for  catastrophic  Ulnesses  only. 

Yes 78.3 

No  - — - 24.7 

E.  no  additional  federal  programs. 

Yes  — 64.2 

No 88.8 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  declared 
most  State  abortion  laws  unconstitutional. 
Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment restricting  the  practice  of  abortion? 

Yes 86.3 

No 68.7 

5.  Congress  must  pass  highway  legislation 
In  this  first  session  of  the  93rd  Congress. 
Would  you  favor  taking  monies  set  aside  for 
highway  construction  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  use  in  urban  mass  transit? 

Yes - 63.7 

No 46.3 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  transfer  most  of  the  OEO  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies  and  to  dismantle  and 
close  down  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity? 
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Yea 84.7 

No IS.  3 

7.  According  to  the  peace  agreement  re- 
cently signed,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  post  war  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam.  Do  you  agree  with  this  pro- 
vision? 

Yes - 14.  1 

No 86.9 

8.  The  President  has  lifted  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls  except  on  food,  health  care 
and  construction.  He  has  substituted  volun- 
tary controls.  Do  you  agree  with  this  change? 

Yes  — 24.4 

No 76.6 

9.  A.  Do  you  believe  the  IT.S.  should  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations? 

Yes 35.1 

No 64.9 

B.  If  we  do  not  withdraw,  do  you  believe 
that  there  should  be  further  cute  in  our 
contributions? 

Yes 80.4 

No 10.  6 

10.  In  your  opinion,  should  a  newspaper 
reporter  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  reveal 
the  name  or  source  of  his  news  story? 

Yes ea.  9 

No 37. 1 
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11.  Do  you  favor  diplomatic  recognition  and 
economic  and  cultural  trade  with: 

A.  Red  China? 

Yes 76.9 

No as.  1 

B.  USSR? 

Yea - -  76.2 

No 28.8 

C.  Cuba? 

Yes _ __  48.0 

No — — —  62.0 

12.  Do  you  favor  leglslatkMi  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  land-use  programs  for 
critical  areas?  If  so,  do  you  favcff : 

A.  Federal  legislation  to  assist  the  Statea? 

Yes 69.2 

No _ 30.8 

B.  State  laws  only? 

Yes - 70.8 

No 29.7 

C.  Local  control? 

Yes - 72.6 

No - 27.5 

This  year  In  response  to  several  re- 
quests from  my  constituents  I  provide 
separate  columns  for  the  answers  of  the 
husband  and  wife.  The  following  18  a 
tabulation  by  percentage  of  each  of  their 
views: 
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THE  ELECTION  REFORM  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
talk  of  election  reform  one  aspect  of 
election  financing  Is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  That  is  to  say,  none  of  the  de- 
bate or  current  proposals  under  active 
consideration  touch  on  the  financial  con- 
tributions of  our  labor  unions.  Everyone 
agrees  that  these  are  substantial.  The 
Detroit  News  asked  this  question  in  an 
excellent  editorial  on  August  4,  1973.  I 


feel  my  colleagues  will  find  it  instructive 
and  I  commend  it  to  their  attention.  The 
editorial  follows: 

The  EI.ECTIOI*  Retokm  Bnx — It  Skips 
Labob  Outs 

The  election  campaign  reform  bUl  approved 
this  week  by  the  UjS.  Senate  Introduces 
tough  new  restrictions  on  political  spending. 
It  also  raises  a  question:  Is  Congress  speed- 
ing us  toward  the  day  when  incumbents  and 
candidates  supported  by  labor  will  enjoy 
decisive  advantage  in  contests  for  pubUc 
ofBce? 

Under  the  Senate  bm,  individuals  could 
contribute  no  more  than  $26,000  to  aU  fed- 
eral candidates.  No  more  than  69,000  of  that 
8\un  could  be  given  to  any  one  candidate.  If 
strictly  enforced,  such  a  law  would  effectively 
curb  the  influence  of  big  Individual  con- 


tributors. At  a  glance,  that  might  seem  to 
be  everything  the  doctor  ordered. 

ActuaUy,  the  solution  carries  with  It  some 
vexing  new  po6slt)illties. 

Candidates  who  challenge  men  already  In 
office  need  substantial  funds.  Normally,  the 
advantage  lies  with  the  incumbent.  He  basks 
In  the  publicity  that  goes  with  public  serv- 
ice; be  can  manipulate  that  publicity,  ttim- 
Ing  It  on  and  off  as  desired,  for  his  own  ben- 
efit. He  can  use  official  funds  and  other  re- 
sources to  promote  his  reelection. 

The  challenger  overcomes  these  advant- 
ages only  by  raising  the  funds  required  to 
mount  a  strong  and  effective  campaign.  Yet, 
the  biU  passed  by  the  Senate  would  severely 
limit  his  abUlty  to  raise  those  funds. 

In  the  future  his  best  hope  apparently 
wUl  lie  In  attracting  the  support  of  orga- 
nized labOT,  which  seema  to  be  the  one  re- 
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malnlng  force  In  American  society  likely  to 
escape  serious  regulation  of  Its  contributions 
to  political  campaigns. 

Labor  unions  spend,  directly  or  indirectly, 
as  much  as  $60  million  on  political  cam- 
paigns in  a  presidential  year.  Theoretically, 
all  this  money  Is  contributed  "voluntarily" 
by  union  members  and  kept  separate  from 
union  dues  and  assessments.  As  any  follower 
of  the  labor  movement  knows,  "voluntary" 
in  some  unions  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
"compulsory." 

Following  the  1968  election,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  uncovered  the  Incongruous  fact  that 
some  Japanese  and  Filipino  merchant  sea- 
men hired  onto  American  ships  had  paid 
"service  fees"  to  union  agents  and  that  the 
money  had  been  contributed  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  political  candidates,  mostly  Demo- 
cratic Aliens  had  thus  worked — unwit- 
tingly— through  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  to  InSuence  an  American  election! 

One  way  or  another,  organized  labor  man- 
ages to  pour  all  the  money  It  wishes  Into  po- 
litical campaigns.  Yet,  cash  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  story. 

According  to  Nell  QUbrlde.  the  Associated 
Press  labor  writer,  the  APL-CIO's  Committee 
on  Political  Education  (COPE)  Is  generally 
said  to  be  worth  "some  $10  million  to  a  presi- 
dential candidate — partly  in  money,  but 
mostly  in  the  nationwide  voluntary  man- 
power of  union  workers  who  conduct  voter 
registration  drives  and  help  candidates 
friendly  to  labor." 

Unions  yearly  Invest  about  $100  million.  In 
cash  and  manpower,  in  political  activities. 
This  takes  into  account  the  salaries  of  po- 
litical professionals  who  devote  much  of 
their  time  to  purely  political  matters.  It 
covers  printing  and  distributing  political 
propaganda  thinly  disguised  as  "education" 
and  f undralslng  drives  for  partisan  causes. 

No  proposal  now  under  serious  considera- 
tion contains  any  means  of  bringing  such 
activities  under  control  or  making  organized 
labor  give  an  accounting.  The  reason  for  this 
omission  is  obvious:  Incumbent  politicians 
are  afraid  to  antagonize  organized  labor. 

Speaking  in  idealistic  terms,  however,  how 
could  this  problem  be  solved?  We  doubt  that 
it  can  be  solved  completely,  for  venal  men 
will  always  be  able  to  find  ways  of  evading 
the  law.  But  It  would  help  if,  mstead  of 
concentrating  mainly  on  the  problem  of  con- 
tributions. Congress  would  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  methods  by  which  contributions 
are  reported. 

For  example,  why  not  require  big  contrib- 
utors to  describe  their  contributions  in 
terms  of  manpower  and  propaganda  activi- 
ties as  well  as  cash?  And  why  not  require 
those  reports  to  be  made  before  rather 
than  after  the  election?  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  voters  could  form  Judgments  on 
campaign  activities  before  rather  after  they 
have  cast  their  ballots. 


WE  NHEED  STRICT  GUN  CONTROL 
LAWS  NOW  TO  REDUCE  CRIMES  OP 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    KBW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  handgims, 
except  for  police  and  military  use,  should 
be  banned  by  1983.  This  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals  in  its  August  9  report  after 
the  completion  of  a  2  year  study  on  crime 
reduction.  The  Commission  recommend- 
ed the  ban  on  handguns  as  the  consensus 
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of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  many 
state  and  local  officials  consulted  across 
the  Nation  in  the  course  of  the  study. 
Finding  that  handguns  are  the  principal 
weapon  used  In  homicide,  In  one-third 
of  all  robberies,  and  in  one-fifth  of  all 
aggravated  assaults,  while  the  self -pro- 
tection they  allegedly  provide  is  "illu- 
sory," the  Commission  recommended  the 
prohibition  of  handgims  as  an  important 
and  necessary  step  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
cutting  in  half  what  it  termed  the  "high 
fear"  crimes  in  the  United  States  by 
1983. 

I  strongly  support  the  Commission's 
goal  of  crime-reduction,  and  I  have  long 
advocated  strict  Federal  gim  control  leg- 
islation as  the  best  way  to  achieve  this 
essential  goal.  My  bill  HJl.  678  would 
prohibit  the  manufactiire  and  sale  of 
handguns,  except  for  law  enforcement, 
military,  and  Ucensed  pistol  club  use. 
My  second  bill,  H.R.  679,  would  require 
registration  of  all  existing  firearms,  in- 
cluding rifles  as  well.  I  believe  that  fire- 
arms other  than  handguns,  not  addressed 
by  the  Conmilssion,  should  not  go  un- 
controlled. The  passage  of  Federal  laws 
both  to  ban  sale  or  purchase  of  handguns 
and  to  require  registration  of  all  present- 
ly held  firearms  is  in  my  opinion  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  reduce  crime. 
Federal  action,  rather  than  action  by 
each  of  the  Individual  States  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  is  necessary, 
because  gun  control  must  be  nationwide 
to  be  effective.  Otherwise  failure  to  act 
by  any  one  State  could  negate  the  efforts 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Presently  New 
York  City,  for  example,  has  strict  laws  on 
registration  and  licensing  of  guns,  but 
their  Impact  is  minimal  due  to  lack  of 
nationwide  gun  control. 

Rather  than  wait  for  all  the  States  to 
act  one  by  one,  Congress  as  guardian 
of  domestic  tranquility  should  meet  its 
responsibility  to  reduce  crime  by  enact- 
ing strong  national  gun  control  legisla- 
tion now.  Strict  Federal  laws  governing 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  handguns  and 
requiring  registration  of  all  firearms  are 
the  l>est  and  most  effective  ways  to  reduce 
violent  crimes  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Commission  "threaten  the  very  existence 
of  a  humane  and  civilized  society." 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    ITEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  of 
this  year  we  observed  Captive  Nations 
Week  for  the  15th  year.  The  ofScially 
proclaimed  week  is  over,  but  the  plight 
of  the  nations  is  still  with  us,  and  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  it  as  the  time 
draws  closer  for  more  of  the  much-her- 
alded talks  of  detente. 

July  18,  1973,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  privileged  to  hear  an 
outstanding  address  by  Dr.  Mary  V.  Beck 
at  the  Captive  Nations'  luncheon.  Dr. 
Beck,  who  received  her  degree  of  doctor 
Juris  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Law  School  in  1932,  has  a  distinguished 
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record  of  public  service.  She  was  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  Detroit  Common 
Oouncil,  and  served  there  from  1950  un- 
tU  1970. 

She  also  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  president  pro  tern  of  the  common 
council:  served  as  acting  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Detroit;  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conrunittee  of  the 
Wayne  County  Board  of  Supervisors; 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Committee;  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Wayne  County  Port  Committee. 

Although  her  local  public  service  repu- 
tation is  well  established,  it  is  perhaps 
from  her  work  for  the  Captive  Nations 
that  her  national  fame  arises.  A  first  gen- 
eration American  of  Ukrainian  parents. 
Dr.  Beck  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom  and  the 
Ukrainian  heritage  in  the  United 
States — a  service  recognized  by  the  many 
honors  and  awards  she  has  received. 

Dr.  Beck  is  presently  executive  director 
of  the  Ukrainian  Information  Bureau, 
and  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Captive  Nations.  Her  speech  in 
Buffalo  was  c>erceptive  and  thought-pro- 
voking; it  is  a  pleasure  to  share  those  re- 
marks with  my  colleagues  today: 
Lkst  We  Forget 

Freedom  is  an  inseparable  part  of  living  for 
those  who  have  always  enjoyed  its  fruits,  but 
who.  too  often,  have  taken  it  for  granted. 
We  Americans  know  this  best.  But  when 
freedom  is  whittled  away  imperceptibly  or 
stamped  out  forcibly,  it  is  missed,  it  is 
mourned;  and  only  then  is  its  worth  accu- 
rately measured  and  belatedly  treasured,  to 
generate  in  the  end,  an  unceasing  yearning 
for  its  blessed  return.  This  truth  has  never 
been  a  part  of  our  American  experienop,  but 
it  has  been  bitterly  validated  and  tragically 
Implanted  Into  the  recent  history  and  exist- 
ence of  the  Captive  Nations. 

The  Captive  Nations  are  primarily,  the 
fourteen  non-Russian,  allegedly  mdei>endent 
republics,  which  constitute  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ukraine,  with  the  leirgest  population,  of  some 
forty  seven  million  people,  leads  the  list  and 
is  followed  (in  sequence  of  {population  size) 
by  Kazakh  SSR,  Uzbek  SSR,  Byelo-Russlan 
8SR.  Azerbaijan  SSR.  Georgian  SSR.  Mol- 
devlan  SSR.  Lithuanian  SSR,  Kirghiz  SSR, 
Tadzhlk  SSR,  Armenian  SSR,  Latvian  SSR, 
Tiirkmen  SSR  and  Estonia  SSR. 

However,  the  enumerated  countries  are 
not  in  fact  republics,  for  they  are  neither 
sovereign  nor  free.  Their  short-lived  inde- 
pendence, attained  for  the  most  part,  fol- 
lowing the  crumbling  of  the  Russian  Czar- 
1st  Empire  in  1917,  was  terminated  by  the 
Russian  Communists,  who  conquered  and  co- 
erced them  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  too,  is  not  in  fact,  any  union,  but  an 
empire,  a  Russian  colonial  empire,  in  which 
the  fictitious  republics  are  actual  colonies, 
absolutely  controlled  and  ruthlessly  exploit- 
ed while  their  people  are  held  In  subjugation 
with  brutal  force  and  terror. 

History  can  now  record  that  the  Great 
Russian  Revolution,  which  was  hailed  as  the 
liberator  of  the  masses  and  the  eradlcator  of 
the  classes  and  which  promised  a  Paradise  to 
the  average  man,  instead,  merely  substituted 
one  ruling  class  for  another,  the  latter  more 
vicious,  more  despotic  than  the  former,  there- 
by casting  every  man  Into  a  veritable  inferno. 
Thus,  for  more  than  a  half  century,  some 
two  hundred  million  people  have  been  and 
are  now  enduring  endless  agony  under  the 
yoke  of  that  Russian  Communism.  Such  an 
unbelievable  paradox  exists  in  this  modem, 
enlightened  era,  when  even  the  nxMt  primi- 
tive peoples  have  been  encouraged  and 
abetted  to  strike  for  their  freedom,  while 
nations,  whose  history  is  traceable  to  pre- 
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Christian  days,  are  enduring  enslavement 

behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Do  my  statements  sound  fanciful  and  in- 
credible? So  it  seems,  but  they  embody  the 
undeniable  truth,  for  they  are  authenticated 
by  countless  fool-proof  documents.  They  are 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  thousands 
of  displaced  persons  from  those  captive  na- 
tions: persons  who  were  fortunate  to  siuvive 
the  holocaust  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
to  settle  in  this,  and  other  countries  of  the 
Free  World. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  wonder,  why  300  mil- 
lion pec^le  don't  resist  or  rebel.  But  they 
have,  continually,  during  the  past  fifty-odd 
years.  Those  attempts,  however,  have  all 
ended  with  disastrous  results.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  of  just  a  few  unforgettable  exam- 
ples: in  the  Ukraine,  in  1933,  the  year  of  the 
great  genocide,  seven  million  farmers  and 
landowners  were  deliberately  starved,  yes, 
starved  to  death  because  they  would  not  ac- 
cept collectivization  and  de-natlonallzatlon; 
In  the  Kazakhs  Republic,  In  1930,  two  million 
died  In  a  similar  famine,  because  they  re- 
sisted; in  Georgia,  In  1924  a  mass  uprising 
brought  on  a  purge  of  patriots,  intellectuals 
and  clergy  and  In  1936  another  wave  of  terror 
followed;  In  the  Baltic  Nations,  In  1940  and 
later,  periodically  thousands  were  imprisoned, 
executed  or  deported  and  the  fate  of  many 
remained  unknown:  In  Turkestan,  more  than 
six  mlUlon  died  as  a  result  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion. And  the  record  goes  on  and  on,  with 
only  slight  variations  in  the  methods  used 
and  the  results  obtained  in  each  of  the  en- 
slaved nations.  It  is  an  incontrovertible 
chronicle  of  a  blood-washed  trail  of  barba- 
rism and  genocide.  It  Is  a  shocking  tale  of 
tmspeakable  horror. 

But  that  Is  only  a  part  of  the  story,  for 
no  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  the  Euro- 
pean Satellite  Nations,  which  are  likewise 
captive  nations.  Add  therefore,  another  mul- 
titude of  people  to  the  list  of  captives,  the 
people  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  Yugoslavia  and 
East  Germany,  who  either  through  force  or 
intrigue  were  thrust  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  made  "sociallstlcally  secure  and  happy". 
Did  they  ever  resist?  Of  course  you  remem- 
ber some  of  their  heroic  efforts  against  over- 
whelming odds,  for  the  world  media  gave 
those  events  extensive  coverage:  to  mention 
Just  a  few:  Berlin  in  1953,  Polish  workers 
in  1956,  Hungary  In  1956  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968.  But  to  no  avail  for  the  Free  World, 
like  an  ostrich  hid  Its  head  in  the  sand  and 
refused  to  offer  a  helping  hand.  Just  as 
many  mdlviduals  today,  witness  the  com- 
mission of  crime  on  oiir  streets,  refusing 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  victim,  not  realiz- 
ing that  tomorrow  It  may  be  their  turn  to  be 
the  prey. 

Tet  despite  these  futUe  and  abortive  at- 
tempts, which  took  a  heavy  toll  of  human 
lives,  the  wUl  to  resist  still  persists  In  the 
gallant  captives  and  manifests  Itself  in  di- 
verse and  manifold  form,  both  underground 
and  above  ground.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  Soviet  republics,  because  for  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  no 
longer  Just  a  matter  of  political  enslavement 
but  a  matter  of  national  survival.  The  Com- 
munist rulers  are  not  satisfied  with  wielding 
power  alone.  Their  long  range  plan  Is  to 
merge  the  fifteen  republics  by  abolishing  the 
boundaries  between  them  and  to  fuse  their 
people  into  one  solid,  submissive  Soviet  mass 
of  state  puppets,  with  no  right  to  think  or 
act  for  themselves,  but  only  to  serve  obedi- 
ently, their  Russian  masters. 

For  this  reason,  the  Kremim  leaders  have 
initiated  a  program  of  mssianleatlon  and  de- 
nationalization. Their  aim  is  to  obliterate 
national  Identities  and  to  preserve  only  the 
Russian  Identity;  by  making  Russian  the 
primary  and  official  language  whUe  discour- 
aging by  intimidation  the  use  of  the  native 
languages   of    the    non-Russian    people;    by 
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progressively  devaluating  the  national  indi- 
vidual cxUtuies,  fusing  them  mto  one  Soviet 
culture;  by  resettling  vast  numbers  of  na- 
tives into  the  far  regions  of  Siberia  and  the 
settling  of  carpet-bagging  Russians  In  each 
of  the  republics:  by  manning  the  highest 
positions  in  the  party,  the  government,  the 
factories  and  In  the  Institutions  of  leam- 
ing  with  Commiinist  boot-licking  bureau- 
crats. But  the  most  abhorrent  method  used 
In  the  promotion  of  this  policy  is  the  deci- 
mation of  the  ranks  of  potential  leaders  and 
dissidents,  mainly  the  intellectuals  and  the 
professional  people,  by  mdiscrlmmate  and 
iUegal  arrests,  secret  trials,  excessive  pun- 
ishment, commitments  to  Insane  asylums, 
sentencing  to  labor  camps  and  exiling  to  Si- 
beria with  no  chance  of  return  to  the  cities 
of  their  birth. 

Is  this,  my  fellow  Americans,  dlfflciUt  to 
comprehend  or  believe?  You  believed  the  re- 
ports of  the  Nazi  atrocities,  as  heinous  and 
incredible  as  they  were.  Why,  may  I  ask? 
Because  the  world  media  persistently  re- 
vealed them  to  you  in  aU  their  horror.  And 
the  media  persistently  revealed  them  to  you, 
because  we  fought  the  Nazis.  They  were  our 
declared  enemies.  But  you  heard  nothing,  or 
relatively  little  about  the  Russian  atrocities, 
during  and  after  World  War  II,  because  they 
were  our  allies,  and  it  is  Just  too  embarrass- 
ing to  reveal  such  shameful  deeds  of  yoiu- 
allies.  Today  we  hear  less  and  less  of  the 
truth,  because  we  have  ended  the  Cold  War 
and  embarked  on  a  quest  of  permanent  i>eace 
on  the  precarious  sea  of  detente  in  a  fragUe 
boat  of  naivete.  So  we  are  warned  that  noth- 
mg  must  be  done  to  rock  that  boat  or  upset 
that  delicate  balance  of  our  relationship 
with  Soviets:  nothing  must  be  said  that 
might  even  remotely  provoke  the  Red  lead- 
ers, even  if  it  is  the  horrible  truth. 

Most  Americans  are  only  Indirectly,  If  at 
all,  concerned  about  the  victims  of  Commu- 
nism and  their  tragic  plight,  and  certainly 
are  not  Interested  In  offering  these  subju- 
gated peoples  any  help  In  their  liberation 
struggles,  although  these  captive  nations 
could  become  our  most  effective  allies  in  the 
fight  against  Communism.  But  most  Ameri- 
cans are,  or  at  least  profess  to  be.  Interested 
In  peace  and  in  furthering  all  endeavors 
aimed  toward  the  attainment  of  that  peace. 
And  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  this  Is 
a  worthy  goal.  But  peace  is  not  a  mere  ab- 
sence of  war  or  a  cessation  of  open  hostil- 
ities: It  Is  not  a  cat  and  mouse  game,  or  a 
Jangling  war  of  nerves.  True  peace  is  a  feel- 
ing of  harmony  and  security  born  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  trust  and  friendship.  And  if  we 
Americans  truly  want  peace,  the  question 
arises,  as  to  whether  we  can  expect  to  gain 
It.  as  a  result  of  our  government's  present 
policy  of  detente  toward  the  Soviet  Umon, 
a  world  power  second  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  making  unexpected  strides  In  be- 
coming the  first. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  we  can 
buy  ovir  peace  with  accomodation  or  appease- 
ment. There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
Russian  leaders  are  mellowing  and  that  by 
our  humane  and  conciliatory  behavior  we 
can  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  the 
preference  for  peace  to  that  of  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  annihilation  of  our  civilization. 
What  do  you  believe?  That  question  you 
mxist  answer  for  yourself,  but  only  after  you 
have  seriously  contemplated  the  facts.  Will 
you  accept  a  few  of  them,  as  I  know  them, 
from  me,  together  with  my  hope  that  they 
will  Induce  you  to  probe  further  and  to 
learn  from  various  authentic  sources,  "the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth"? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  I,  when  Henry 
Ford  first  sent  some  of  his  engineers  to  give 
the  Russians  the  benefit  of  American  know- 
how,  tx>th  through  private  and  public  chan- 
nels, we  have  been  pouring  into  that  coun- 
try, every  conceivable  kind  of  aid  and  assist- 
ance. During  World  War  II  alone,  eleven  bU- 
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lion  dollars  worth  of  lend-lease  was  dis- 
pensed to  them  with  our  generous  hand  and 
they  haven't  paid  us  back  a  dime.  We  have 
been  making  concessions,  one  after  another, 
even  endangering  our  own  security  by  cut- 
ting back  our  defense  program,  unilateral- 
ly— for  a  time  at  least — desisting  from  nu- 
clear bomb  testing,  while  the  military  Rus- 
sian might  keeps  growing  and  reaching  su- 
periority. And  in  all  that  time,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  them  of  our  peaceful 
intentions.  Because  it  is  not  peace  that  the 
Kremlin  leaders  want.  Their  aim,  no  matter 
who  Is  In  conunand,  was  and  continues  to  be 
world  domination.  Thus  they  are  preparing 
for  us  Americans  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Free  World,  the  same  fate  that  the  Captive 
Nations  are  experiencing  today. 

It  has  been  proven  that  Communists  wm 
lie,  cheat,  exploit  and  murder  (even  their 
own  leaders  when  they  have  outlived  their 
usefulness).  So  they  don't  mind  signing  a 
few  treaties  to  gain  some  time  when  they 
need  it,  since  they  have  no  qualms  about  vi- 
olating treaties,  when  It  suits  their  purpose. 
They  don't  mind  playing  the  role  of  Apoetles 
of  Peace,  because  that  is  good  for  their  Im- 
age, but  at  the  same  time  In  every  co.''ner  of 
the  globe  they  foment  war.  They  «lon't  mind 
extending  the  use  of  their  tanks  and  guns 
and  soldiers  to  their  slster-soclalist  repuf-Ucs. 
pretending  to  have  been  invited  to  restore 
law  and  order,  whUe  actually  Invading  and 
forcibly  preventtag  their  departure  from  the 
Communist  fold.  They  don't  even  mind  ask- 
ing for  and  accepting  help  from  thalr  "mor- 
tal enemies",  the  foolish  Capitalists,  whom 
they  openly  ridicule  and  besmirch  and  whose 
extmctlon  they  secretly  and  gleefully  plan. 
For  to  them,  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world  Is  to  progress  toward  their  goal, 
by  any  means,  be  they  the  foulest. 

The  record  of  Russian  treachery  and  per- 
fidy Is  well  established  and  a  mountain  of 
evidence  is  available  to  those  who  wish  to 
verify  It  for  themselves.  You  recall  how 
Brezhnev  was  sweet-talking  and  peace-talk- 
ing us  during  his  recent  visit.  Yet  the  Com- 
munist editors  back  home  were  continuing 
to  write  about  the  "uncompromising  strug- 
gle against  bourgeois  capitalist  ideology". 
And  Mr.  Brezhnev  said:  "There  are  still  too 
many  people  who  would  rather  make  noises 
about  military  preparations  and  the  arms 
race  than  discuss  .  .  .  peaceful  cooperation". 
Is  it  possible  that  he  was  talking  about  his 
own  Defense  Minister  Grechko,  who  only  a 
few  weeks  prior  asserted  that  mUltary  and 
patriotic  traming  as  well  as  preparedness 
now  have  assumed  even  greater  significance 
than  during  the  war. 

And  In  his  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Brezhnev  continued  in  his  self- 
assured  manner,  to  spew  his  self-serving  pre- 
varications. "We  take  pride",  he  boasted,  "in 
having  built  ...  a  most  stable  and  confi- 
dently developing  society  which  has  assured 
all  our  citizens  of  social  Justice".  Oh,  if  only 
the  muzzles  could  be  removed  from  the  mil- 
lions of  people  enjoying  that  social  justice! 
What  a  story  they  could  relate!  But  even 
without  their  testimony,  the  continuing  ar- 
rests of  intellectuals  and  other  innocents,  the 
secret  trials,  the  innumerable  prison  camps 
filled  to  capacity,  the  defections,  the  under- 
ground publications,  and  the  like,  spell  out 
the  reality  of  the  brand  of  social  Justice  that 
Brezhnev  and  his  Ilk  are  handmg  out  to  their 
captive  subjects. 

But  we  Americans  go  on  nevertheless, 
naively  trying  to  convince  ourselves  that  we 
must  try  to  understand;  we  must  keep  on 
helping;  we  must  keep  on  talkmg;  we  must 
keep  on  negotiating;  we  must  keep  on  com- 
promising. And  so  trustingly,  compassion- 
ately, we  give  them  almost  everything  they 
ask  for.  The  recent  wheat  sale,  for  Instance, 
which  was  alleged  to  have  been  such  a 
wonderful  deal  for  us.  turned  out  to  be  prac- 
tically another  hand-out.  for  the  price  was 
ridiculously  low,  the  credits  long-term  with 
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low  Interest  rates  and  a  subsidy  from  ua, 
the  taxpayers,  to  boot,  at  the  same  time  caus- 
ing shortages  and  the  sky-rocketing  of  prices 
at  home.  But  the  real  irony  In  the  whole 
situation  Is  the  fact,  that  In  addition,  we 
shored  up  their  economic  bungling,  covered 
up  their  failures  and  help«d  the  Communist 
leaders  to  save  face  before  their  ovra  subjects. 
Is  that  not  really  supporting  the  system  and 
helping  to  prolong  its  existence? 

It  is  my  belief,  fellow  Americans,  that  in 
the  world  of  today,  It  Is  indispensable  to  have 
an  exchange  between  the  nations  of  the  world 
family,  through  trade  and  other  channels,  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  But  this  exchange  must 
be  on  an  equal  basis  with  a  certain  amount  of 
give  and  take.  But  with  Russia  we  are  deal- 
ing on  unequal  terms,  for  it  seems  that  we 
always  give  and  they  only  take.  And  as  if 
this  was  not  enough,  they  are  asking  to  have 
the  status  of  a  most-favored  nation  In  our 
trade  dealings  with  them. 

Perhaps  I  am  lacking  in  compassion.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  feed  the  Soviets,  whatever 
may  be  the  cost  to  us.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
cancel  their  war  debt  and  supply  them 
gratuitously  or  at  a  low  cost,  with  every- 
thing they  claim  to  need.  After  all.  they  do 
have  more  important  uses  for  their  money. 
They  need  It  for  more  sophisticated  weapons 
for  their  "liberation  wars",  for  more  generous 
aid  and  comfort  to  their  allies  and  our 
enemies,  for  bigger  and  better  propaganda 
mills  and  for  more  extensive  and  effective 
subversion  programs.  Perhaps  I  am  also 
pessimistic  about  peaceful  co-existence.  But 
the  words:  peaceful  co-existence  Immediately 
bring  to  mind  what  Khrushchev  was  pre- 
paring for  us  in  Cuba,  although  even  prior  to 
that,  it  was  fairly  plain  to  me  that  co-exist- 
ence in  the  Russian  ptu'lance  was  a  one-way 
street  and  that  meant,  acceding  to  their  every 
demand  and  going  down  the  road  to  eventual 
and  complete  capitulation. 

Cam  you  believe  that  a  lamb  could  bed 
down  with  a  bear  and  survive?  Then  how  can 
you  believe  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
century  of  peace?  Communism  has  claimed 
more  than  85  million  victims  as  it  progressed 
during  the  past  Of  ty  years  to  cast  its  shadow 
over  one-third  of  the  surface  of  our  earth, 
while  the  Free  World  is  shrinking  in  aim. 
Russians  loudly  clamor  for  peace  and  co- 
operation, as  they  are  now  doing  at  the  Eu- 
ropean Conference  for  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion. But  it  la  they  who  are  maintaining  a 
colonial  empire  long  after  other  powers  have 
given  up  theirs;  it  Is  they  who  ref  ase  to  re- 
nounce the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  reserving  the 
right  to  use  force  when  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary; it  is  they  who  are  maintaining  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain  and  refusing 
the  free  flow  of  information,  Ideas,  products 
and  people:  it  is  they  who  are  seeking  to  hold 
in  their  iron  grip  forever  the  Captive  Nations 
by  asking  for  a  ratification  of  existing  boun- 
daries and  precluding  any  change  in  the  fu- 
ture; it  is  they  who  are  deliberately  and  fla- 
grantly violating  the  provisions  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Hximan  Rights  to  which  they  were  a 
signatory,  by  depriving  their  captive  subjects, 
not  only  of  political  rights  and  civil  rights, 
but  of  all  human  rights.  Their  deeds  belie 
their  words.  Can  co-existence  or  peace  be 
built  and  flourish  on  such  shifting  sands? 

A  vtilture  does  not  become  a  dove,  though 
he  masks  himself  with  the  plumage  of  a  dove 
and  pretends  to  coo  like  a  dove.  And  if  past 
and  current  events  have  not  made  us  percep- 
tive enough  to  discern  the  truth,  then  we 
are  increasingly  conditioning  ourselves  for 
our  eventual  loss  of  freedom  and  preparing 
our  own  burial.  You  may  laugh,  you  may 
sneer,  you  may  even  Jeer.  But  serious-minded 
people,  who  are  truly  concerned  not  only 
about  the  present  but  about  the  future  as 
well,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  Imperialism  cloaked  with  its 
communism  is  a  clear  and  continuing  dan- 
ger to  the  United  States  and  the  present 
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policy  of  detente  will  not  reduce  the  hazard. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  serve  to  further 
the  totalitarianism  of  the  Kremlin  bosses. 

This  concern,  on  the  part  of  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans.  Is  translating  Itself 
into  equally  serious  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  to  halt  Communism  and 
eventually,  to  eradicate  It.  But,  many  of  you 
will  say,  we  bad  the  policy  of  containment 
and  we  had  the  policy  of  a  Cold  war.  What 
did  they  achieve?  True  ...  we  proclaimed 
thoee  policies  but  we  pursued  them,  not 
wholeheartedly,  but  superflclally  and  those 
superficial  efTorts  brought  only  superficial 
results.  We  ended  up  with  two  Chinas,  two 
Koreas,  two  Vietnams,  and  now,  with  two 
Germany.  Perhaps  tomorrow  it  wlU  be  two 
Europes  emd  eventually  two  North  Americas. 
Is  it  not  obvious  then  that  i>eace  cannot  be 
attained  and  reign  in  a  world  half  slave  and 
half  free?  So  it  is  in  the  interest  of  peace 
that  we  should  strive  to  lib«^te  that  part  of 
the  world  that  is  not  free. 

The  first  step  toward  that  goal  ...  is  to 
begin  to  fight  communism,  or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  in  order  to  free  the  E^oropean 
Captive  Nations,  to  fight  the  UnperlallBm  of 
Russian  Communism.  Does  it  appear  to  be 
an  impossible  task?  No,  because  empires  have 
crumbled  before.  But  more  importantly,  we 
must  remember  that  where  there  is  a  will, 
there  Is  always  a  way.  May  I  humbly  offer  a 
few  broful  and  basic  suggestions? 

1.  First  and  foremost;  let  us  persuade  our 
representatives  In  Congress  that  the  VA. 
should  attain  and  maintain  a  superior  mili- 
tary poeture,  not  only  for  our  own  security 
and  defense  but  as  an  effective  deterrent  to 
nuclear  war.  For  superior  strength  is  the 
only  force  the  Russians  will  respect  and  fear. 

3.  Let  us  promote  the  llt>eratlon  struggles 
of  the  Captive  Nations  by  lending  them  our 
moral  and  political  support  and  utilize  these 
captive  peoples  as  needed  allies  In  our 
mutual  endeavors  to  counteract  Communism 
and  Russian  Imperialism.  In  effect,  are  we 
not  so  committed,  by  the  Congressional  Act 
of  1959,  which  created  the  Ci^>tlve  Nations 
Week,  which  we  are  now  observing? 

3.  Let  us  fiurther  the  caiise  of  htmian 
freedom  by  asking  our  government  to  rec- 
ognize the  governments-in-exlle  of  the 
Captive  Nations  and  to  press  for  the  ad- 
mittance of  their  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  so  that  free  elections  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  Nations  could  be 
held  in  the  Captive  Nations  and  allowing 
the  people  to  decide  what  form  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  theirs. 

4.  Let  us  conduct  a  massive  ideological 
and  psychological  offensive  for  that  same 
cause  of  human  freedom,  utilizing  truth 
as  our  weapon.  Consequently,  Instead  of 
reducing  or  abolishing  the  facilities  we  now 
have  in  the  form  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty  etc.  let 
us  expand  them  and  use  them  to  the  fullest 
measure  to  reveal  to  the  world  the  nefari- 
ous deeds  of  the  Communists  both  within 
and  without  their  borders. 

5.  Let  us  seek  in  every  situation  and  in 
every  deaimg  with  the  USSR  concessions 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples. Just  as  Congress  Imposed  a  condition, 
the  elimination  of  the  Inmilgratlon  tax  on 
Jewish  emigres,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
trade  treaty  with   the  Soviet   Union. 

6.  Let  us,  as  readers  and  subscribers  of 
our  press  and  periodicals,  and  as  listeners 
and  viewers  of  radio  and  television,  demand 
more  frequent  and  extensive  coverage  of 
this  vital  issue,  and  not  Just  with  straight 
discussions  and  the  like,  in  order  to  inform 
and  enlighten  greater  numbers  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  about  this  issue  of  communism 
vs.  freedom  and  related  matters. 

7.  And  let  us.  re-awaken  in  America,  a 
strong  and  genuine  feeling  of  love  and  pride 
In  our  freedom,  creating  thereby  an  impreg- 
nable bulwark  against  communism  and  re- 
establishing our  vigilance,  so  that  we  may 
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never  lose  our  freedom  and  yet,  propelled 
by  our  innate  sense  of  Justice,  strive  like- 
wise to  regain  It  for  others  who  tiave  lost  it. 

Lest  we  forget,  fellow  Americans,  freedom 
is  a  priceless  possession  and  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  living,  without  which  man  can- 
not live  indefinitely,  without  Ills  soul  with- 
ering and  his  will  shriveling,  reducing  him  to 
the  level  of  vegetative  existence.  That  is  why 
history  is  replete  with  the  names  of  heroes 
and  martyrs,  who  fought  and  died  to  win 
liberty  for  themselves  or  to  liberate  others 
who  were  oppressed  by  tyrants. 

A  short  time  separates  us  from  the  moment 
of  the  200th  birthday  of  our  nation.  Com- 
mittees throughout  our  country  are  work- 
ing feverishly  to  evolve  appropriate  programs 
of  celebration.  But  some  are  suggesting  friv- 
olous and  costly  gala  events.  Do  we  need  to 
exploit  such  an  historic  event  for  another 
swinging,  smashing,  stupendous   party? 

For  those  who  truly  cherish  freedom,  a 
simple  yet  sincere,  a  symbolic  yet  dramatic 
gesture  of  appreciation  would  serve  as  the 
finest  opportunity  for  expressing  thankful- 
ness. An  excellent  example  was  set  by  our 
Prisoners  of  War  recently  returning  home. 
Were  you  not  stirred  by  the  unconstrained 
feeling  that  overwhelmed  these  men.  who 
knew  from  their  own  tragic  experience  what 
it  meant  to  live  without  freedom,  and  some 
of  them,  upon  regaining  it,  gratefully  fell 
to  their  knees,  unashamedly  kissed  the  soil 
of  this  free  American  Land  and  humbly 
thanked  God  for  their  safe  return  to  a  free 
home. 

Why  couldn't  we  be  equally  grateful  and 
magmficently  humle,  and  not  only  in  1973, 
but  on  every  4th  of  July,  at  a  given  moment, 
throughout  our  free  land,  starting  with  the 
President  and  including  every  American — 
all  204  million  of  us — descend  upon  our 
knees,  reverently  touching  with  lips  or  hands. 
the  ground  made  hallow  by  the  blood  of  our 
freedom  fighting  forefathers  and  pouring  out 
a  majestic  chorus  of  thanksgiving  that  we 
are  not  a  captive  nation.  And  to  that  thaziks- 
glvlng  add  an  ardent  prayer,  that  not  only 
we,  but  that  all  men.  now  captive,  might 
walk  this  earth  equally  free.  But  to  that 
prayer  let  \is  add  effort  and  let  us  not  wait 
to  fight  until  we  are  doomed  to  die,  but  fight 
now,  to  preserve  freedom  and  live,  live  to  see 
its  onward  march  prepare  the  path  for  peace. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  WARREN  GRIMES 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  ol 
September  26,  Mr.  Warren  Grimes  of 
Urbana,  Ohio,  and  Delray  Beach,  Fla.. 
will  celebrate  both  his  75th  birthday  and 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  company  which  bears  his  name,  the 
Grimes  Manufacturing  Co.  At  this  time, 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  brief  re- 
view of  Warren  Grimes'  life  and  com- 
pany. 

Prom  very  humble  beginnings  in  a  Tif- 
fin, Ohio,  orphanage.  Warren  Grimes  has 
become  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  Na- 
tion's aviation  Industry.  For  almost  a 
half  century  Grimes  Manufacturing  Co. 
has  produced  lighting  and  electronic  In- 
strumentation equipment  for  aircraft — 
from  the  Ford  trimotor  to  the  Apollo 
space  series.  In  the  early  1930's  In  a 
rented  garage  in  Urbana,  Ohio.  Warren 
Grimes  founded  the  company  that  now 
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bears  his  name.  In  doing  so  he  fulfilled 
a  childhood  ambition  to  contribute  to 
aviation  development  bom  when  he 
watched  the  earliest  flic^ts  of  the 
Wright  brothers  In  £>ayton.  Ohio. 

One  of  his  first  endeavors  at  the  Ur- 
bana plant  was  the  development  Euid 
production  of  red  and  green  navigation 
lights  that  still  blink  on  the  wings  of 
aircraft.  With  Federal  approval  for  his 
design,  his  business  expanded  rapidly, 
and  he  soon  became  the  city's  largest 
employer.  In  the  hectic  World  War  n 
years,  his  company  was  a  winner  of  the 
coveted  Army-Navy  "E"  awsu'd,  and  he 
was  always  proud  that  wartime  aircraft 
production  was  never  delayed  because  of 
a  lack  of  Grimes'  lighting. 

Today  Grimes  Manufacturing  Co.  is 
an  acknowledged  leader  In  the  field  of 
specialized  transportation  lighting  equip- 
ment and  related  electronic  systems,  and 
for  almost  40  years  has  been  a  widely 
recognized  designer,  developer,  and  pro- 
ducer of  lighting  equipment  for  military, 
commercial,  and  genersd  aviation  air- 
craft. Indeed,  Qrlmes  lighting  and  In- 
strumentation has  most  recently  gone  to 
the  Moon  in  the  American  Apollo  space 
series.  In  recent  years,  the  company  has 
also  diversified  to  serve  marine,  auto- 
motive, railroad,  and  other  specialty 
lighting  markets. 

With  main  offices  and  manufacturing 
plants  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  Grimes  Manu- 
facturing Co.'s  1,000  employees  produce 
over  6,000  different  lighting  and  inte- 
grated electronic  items  for  a  worldwide 
market.  The  company  also  has  U.S.  sales 
and  technical  representatives  across  this 
country  and  a  sophisticated  research  and 
development  center  in  Delray  Beach  Fla., 
where  long-range  programs  Involving  ad- 
vanced lighting  concepts  are  studied  and 
perfected.  With  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  plant  in  France,  Grimes  Manu- 
facturing has  become  a  multinational 
company. 

But  there  Is  more  to  Warren  Grimes 
than  just  his  company.  Having  become  a 
licensed  pilot  as  a  young  man,  Warren 
saw  the  need  for  adequate  area  airport 
facilities,  and  early  presented  Urbana 
with  Its  own  municipal  airport.  Grimes 
Field.  He  also  served  his  community  as 
mayor  and  later  the  State  of  Ohio  as  a 

member  of  various  conunissions,  includ- 
ing the  chairmanship  of  the  State  avia- 
tion board.  In  1961,  Warren  Grimes  was 
honored  by  the  American  Schools  and 
Colleges  Association,  Inc..  when  he  re- 
ceived the  Horatio  Alger  award  granted 
by  the  association  to  leaders  whose  ca- 
reers typify  the  results  of  individual  in- 
itiative, hard  work  and  honesty,  and  ad- 
herance  to  traditional  American  ideals. 
In  being  so  honored,  he  took  his  place 
among  such  distinguished  Americans  as 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale.  During 
that  same  year,  Mr.  Grimes  was  voted 
Urbana's  man  of  the  year  by  that  city's 
chamber  of  commerce.  He  also  holds  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  engineering 
In  aeronautics  from  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

Warren  Grimes  Is  also  a  philanthrop- 
ist, having  endowed  perpetual  scholar- 
ships at  the  Ohio  State  University  for 
students  from  each  gradiiating  class  at 
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Urbana  High  School.  He  spearheaded  the 
fund-raising  drive  for,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  contributors  to,  the  fine 
Urbana  Mercy  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
has  contributed  to  many  other  coouqun- 
ity  projects  in  both  Ohio  and  Florida. 
I  am  proud  to  call  Warren  Grimes  a 
friend,  and  know  that  I  join  with  his 
many  other  friends  and  associates  across 
this  Nation  in  wishing  Warren  the  best 
on  his  75th  birthday,  and  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE  GREAT  RURAL  RIPOPP 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  congressional  recess  a  hearing 
was  held  in  my  district  by  a  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  administrative  law  Judge 
on  an  application  by  Hughes  Air  West 
to  delete  scheduled  air  service  to  the 
community  of  Apple  Valley.  This  case  is 
only  the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  attempts 
to  eliminate  rural  air  service  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  know  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  had  similar  hear- 
ings held  in  their  districts  and  are  as 
concerned  as  I  over  the  growing  trend 
toward  what  I  call  The  Great  Rural  Rip- 
off. 

Today  I  am  submitting  for  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment which  I  introduced  at  the  CAB 
hearing.  I  testified  because  I  believe  it 
is  important  for  citizens  and  their  elected 
representatives  to  speak  out  in  all  forums 
on  this  issue.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
insure  against  the  need  for  rural  air 
service  being  ignored  by  the  Federal  and 
State  planners  who  develop  master  plans 
of  aviation.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  in  a 
few  years  there  will  be  virtually  no  pas- 
senger air  service  to  nonurban  areas. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statbmxkt  or  Hon.  Jdut  li.  Pnrts 
I  would  like  first  to  thank  you  for  coming 
to  VlctorvlUe  and  hearing  this  case.  All  too 
often  these  days,  decisions  which  affect 
thousands  of  people  are  made  back  in  Wash- 
ington by  officials  who  have  no  concept  of 
the  conditions  of  the  area  about  which  their 
decision  is  concerned. 

I  Should  like  to  mention  that  among  the 
Jobs  I  held  prior  to  my  election  to  Congress 
I  was  a  conunercial  airline  pUot — and  I  am 
still  a  member  of  the  Airline  Ftlots  Associa- 
tion. APL-CIO — as  well  as  being  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  one  of  the  nation's  largest  trunk 
alrimes.  This  causes  me  to  be  especially  In- 
terested in  the  Apple  Valley  case  now  pend- 
ing before  you. 

As  one  considers  the  various  positions  pre- 
sented in  this  case  it  is  Important  to  put 
them  within  a  context  which  is  in  many  ways 
larger  than  the  case  alone.  Let  me  explain: 
our  country  has  at  various  times  made  it  a 
matter  of  national  policy  "...  to  encourage 
and  foster  a  balanced  national  development 
that  provides  opportunities  for  increased 
numbers  of  Americans  to  work  and  enjoy  a 
high  quality  of  life  dispersed  throughout 
our  Nation  .  .  ."  (quoted  from  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972.  P.L.  ea-^19) .  To  meet 
this  national  goal.  It  Is  obvious  that  rural 
communities  must  develop  and  mamtam  a 
viable  economic  base,  which  in  turn  requires 
the  existence  of  conditions  which  draw  In- 
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dustry,  new  Jobs  and  families.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  tran^xxtatlon,  including 
reliable  air  service,  is  essential  to  such  a  rural 
devel(^ment  program. 

The  federal  government  has  not  always 
shown  Itself  to  be  very  sensitive  to  many  of 
the  real  needs  of  rural  areas.  In  such  areas 
as  boiuing,  health  care,  water  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities  co-  transportation,  to 
name  only  a  few  areas,  rural  communities  lag 
far  behmd  their  urban  counterparts.  An 
average  of  800,000  people  annually  move  troai 
rural  areas  This  shows  how  vital  it  is  for 
federal  regulatory  agencies  to  consider  the 
national  commitment  as  stated  in  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  for  example,  when  making 
decisions  and  that  they  give  support  to  those 
rural  communities  which,  like  Apple  VaUey, 
are  successfuUy  running  against  the  current 
tide  of  rural  to  urban  migration  and  rural 
economic  stagnation. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (PX.  85- 
726) ,  states  that  as  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Board  "shall 
consider  ...  in  accordance  with  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  ...  (c)  The  pro- 
motion of  adequate,  economical  and  efficient 
service  by  air  carriers  at  reasonable  charges, 
without  unjust  discriminations,  undue  pref- 
erences or  advantages,  or  tinfair  or  destruc- 

Tbere  have  been  some  C.A.B.  decisions, 
such  as  Piedmont  Aviation  (Deletion  of 
Elizabeth  City) ,  Order  72-*-fl6,  AprU  18, 1972, 
which  have  focused  on  the  plight  of  rural  air 
service.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  decision  in 
which  the  Board  has  clarified  what  "ade- 
quate" service  is  for  rural  areas.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  that  within  the  past  three 
years  alone,  Hughes  Air  West  has  applied  tor 
and  been  granted  approval  to  suspend  and/oi 
delete  service  to  10  communities  In  Oregon, 
California  and  Arizona.  Deletion  of  service 
was  recommended  for  another  California 
community,  Paso  Robles,  Just  last  month. 
The  problems  of  rural  air  service  have  be- 
come so  severe  nationwide  that  one  of  Ralph 
Nader's  organizations  has  filed  a  petition  and 
complaint  with  the  C.A3.  on  the  deciming 
rural  air  service. 

My  friends  here  will  focus  in  great  de- 
taU  on  certain  technical  aspects  of  this  case. 
The  pattern  of  poor  service  and  almost  non- 
existent promotion  activities  is  clear  enough. 
I  believe,  to  demonstrate  that  Air  West  has 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  provided 
what  little  service  It  has  given.  The  airline. 
In  its  effort  to  become  a  regional  and  then 
perhaps  a  nationl  carrier,  seems  to  have 
forgotten  the  conditions  under  which  it 
origtnaUy  took  over  the  service  to  Apple 
Valley.  The  prevloxisly  taadequate  airport 
facilities  m  Apple  Valley  have  been  up- 
tlve  competitive  practices.  .  .  ." 
graded.  The  public  need  for  air  service  has 
increased,  not  decreased,  since  the  time  the 
predecessor  of  Hughes  Air  West  first  began 
services  to  Apple  Valley.  Yet,  Air  West  seems 
not  to  have  noticed.  The  entire  High  Desert 
depends  upon  this  air  service.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  area  is  119.629  (approx)  people, 
who  are  dispersed  over  6.256.2+  square 
miles.  Obviously  the  area  cannot  support 
airline  service  in  the  way  a  metropolitan 
area  can.  Our  needs  are  not  such  that  we  m- 
sist  we  be  served  by  the  largest  Jets  in  Air 
West's  inventory.  Indeed.  Just  as  In  the  case 
in  other  rural  areas  previously  served  by 
Air  West,  we  can  support  reasonable,  sched- 
uled service  utilizing  smaller  planes  which 
the  company  has.  All  we  ask  is  that  a  level 
of  service  be  made  available  as  provided 
under  Section  404(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

For  the  people  of  the  desert,  what  is  their 
access  to  air  service  right  now?  The  largest 
community  in  the  area,  Barstow.  is  36  miles 
from  Apple  Valley,  Needles  is  167  miles  from 
Apple  VaUey  and  about  100  mUes  from  the 
Las  Vegas  airport,  while  various  smaUer 
communities,  such  as  Trona  and  Baker,  are 
over  100  miles  from  Apple  Valley.  Should 
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service  to  the  Apple  Valley  Alrp<^  be  dis- 
continued, citizens  will  have  to  go  to  On- 
tario International  Airport,  which  Is  about 
75  miles  further  away,  or  over  to  Las  Vegas, 
which  Is  even  further  away  In  many  cases. 
Without  air  service  the  people  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  area  will  have  to  spend  many 
hours  and  travel  many  miles  to  catch  a 
plane  to  complete  their  business  or  pleasure 
trips.  By  way  of  contrast.  It  should  be  noted 
that  citizens  In  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
are  served  by  four  airports  which  bring  the 
convenience  of  air  swloe  close  at  hand. 

The  future  of  our  rural  communities  will 
be  dark  Indeed  If  airlines  are  In  effect  re- 
warded by  the  C.AJB.  for  falling  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  the  area  they  serve  with 
a  favorable  action  on  applications  such  as 
the  one  before  us  today.  Rural  commxroltles 
are  anxious  to  attract  industry  and  new  citi- 
zens who  are  p)erhaps  retired  or  who  just 
want  to  escape  from  the  pressures  and  un- 
healthy conditions  of  the  urban  areas.  Need- 
less to  say,  in  these  fast  moving  times  of 
ouirs,  scheduled  air  transportation  Is  a  big 
drawing  card  for  Industry,  as  well  as  a  guar- 
antee to  the  public  in  the  area  that  a  fast, 
efficient  mode  of  travel  is  available  for 
emergencies  or  to  ease  the  travel  of  visitors, 
grandchildren  perhaps,  or  a  badly  needed 
piece  of  equipment,  perhaps  a  new  motor  fw 
an  air  conditioner. 

I  have  on  various  occasions  spoken  with 
and  written  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
on  behalf  of  Apple  Valley.  This  public  hear- 
ing Is  one  of  the  last  steps  before  the 
Board  makes  its  decision.  I  believe  It  will  be 
clear  to  all  that  contmued  regular  service 
Is  of  vital  importance  to  Apple  Valley  and 
the  entire  California  High  Desert.  It  is  also 
clear  that  a  great  disservice  will  be  done 
to  the  citizens  of  our  community  and,  by  ex- 
tension, to  millions  of  other  Americans  liv- 
ing in  other  rural  areas  If  service  Is  denied. 

The  Board  should  compel  Air  West  to  ful- 
fill its  obligation  to  Apple  Valley.  I  hope  that 
the  pending  application  will  be  rejected  and 
that  the  Apple  Valley  case  will  stand  as  a 
milestone  to  our  federal  government's  look- 
ing at  the  needs  of  rural  people  as  well  as 
the  airline  bank  books. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  INCREASE  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM ' 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  approved  a  minimum  wage  bill  de- 
spite a  strong  threat  of  Presidential  veto. 
Contrary  to  the  administration's  conten- 
tion that  the  proposed  legislation  "will 
only  fuel"  our  inflationary  economy,  I 
believe  that  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
posal is  must  legislation,  not  only  for  the 
wage  earners  directly  affected,  but  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Sylvia  Porter's  column  appearing  In 
the  New  York  Post  on  August  20,  1973, 
clearly  reveals  the  fallacies  of  the  ad- 
ministration's rationale,  and  puts  into 
perspective  the  benefits  to  be  achieved 
through  this  legislation.  The  column 
follows: 

MiKiMTTM  Wage  Hike  Versxts  Ikvlatton 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  President  Nixon  vetoes  the  minimum 
wage  bike  passed  by  Congress  early  this 
month,  it  will  be  on  the  basis  that  the  in- 
crease would  throw  even  more  fuel  on  our 
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fiery  Inflation  and  would  lead  to  massive  fir- 
ing of  marginal  workers. 

So  strong  is  the  threat  of  a  Nixon  veto 
that  Congressional  leaders  have  delayed  send- 
ing the  measure  to  the  White  House  until 
this  conting  Saturday,  Aug.  25 — so  Congress 
would  have  a  chance  when  It  reconvenes 
Sept.  5  to  try  to  override  a  turndown.  (Had 
Congress  sent  the  bill  to  the  President  and 
then  gone  on  vacation,  the  President  could 
have  killed  it  merely  by  a  pocket  veto  and 
Congress  would  have  had  no  comeback.) 

The  bill  would  raise  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1.60  to  $2.20  an  hova  within  one  to 
three  years,  depending  on  the  occupational 
category  and,  among  other  things,  also  would 
expand  our  wage-hour  laws  to  Include  7  mU- 
Uon  to  8  mllUon  additional  workers.  It  is  In- 
deed a  liberal  measure. 

Would  it.  then,  accelerate  our  wage-price 
spiral?  Would  it  swell  our  jobless  and  welfare 
rolls? 

The  answer  is  not  a  simple  yes  or  no,  as 
Nixon  almost  svirely  will  argue  if  he  does 
veto  the  bill. 

For  instance,  against  a  minimum  wage  hike 
now  is  the  fact  that  summer  '73  is  hardly  the 
right  time  to  spur  a  new  round  of  wage  In- 
creases starting  at  the  bottom  and  fanning 
out  and  up. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  against  today's 
horrible  economic  background,  a  major  mini- 
mum wage  boost  would  set  off  a  "ripple"  ef- 
fect, with  the  increases  at  the  bottom  leading 
to  increases  at  the  next  level  and  then  on 
and  up  to  the  top  of  the  line. 

There  is  the  danger  that  businessmen 
would  try  to  offset  the  extra  labor  costs  by 
firing  their  older,  less  productive  workers — 
thereby  shifting  them  from  the  working  poor 
to  the  welfare  rolls. 

But  supporting  a  minimum  wage  Increase 
are  Labor  Dept.  studies  of  wage  trends  before 
and  after  past  minimum  wage  hikes  showing 
only  a  short-term  wage  spurt  right  after  the 
change  in  the  mlnlmvun  wage — but  no  wage 
"ripple"  upward  through  the  pay  ranks. 

The  story  is  similar  for  prices.  Said  former 
Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson  after  the 
massive  1966  minimum  wage  boosts:  "The 
wage  increases  granted  to  1,600,000  workers 
to  meet  the  $1,600  minimum  wage  standard 
had  no  discernible  adverse  effect  on  overall 
emplojrment  levels  and  on  overall  wage  or 
price  levels." 

But.  to  me,  these  statistical  arguments  miss 
the  two  central  points. 

The  first  and  overwhelmingly  significant  of 
these  points  is  simply:  How  dare  we  ask  the 
very  lowest  paid  workers  among  us  to  stand 
in  the  first  line  of  defense  against  an  infla- 
tion fueled  by  the  bujring  and  borrowing  of 
the  affluent? 

How  can  we  poeelbly  Justify  asking  those 
already  being  pinched  the  hardest  to  accept 
an  even  stlfTer  pinch  "for  the  national  good"? 

What  sort  of  distorted  economics  translates 
price  pressures  resiUtlng  from  a  worldwide 
boom  and  its  soaring  demands  for  goods  and 
services  into  a  wage  curb  on  those  who  dont 
even  earn  enough  to  have  normal,  much  less 
"soaring,"  demands  for  anything? 

The  second  point  is  implicit  in  the  first: 
1973's  inflation  is  being  caused  by  excessive 
demands  for  goods  and  services,  not  by  ex- 
cessive costs  of  labor. 

And  If  we  now  leapfrog  back  Into  a  cost- 
push  Inflation  after  this  dreadful  demand- 
pull  inflation,  the  reason  will  be  today's  price 
spiral,  not  any  Increases  in  the  pay  of  the 
lowest-rung  workers. 

Let's  get  some  facts  into  j>erFpectlve  In 
these  last  days  before  Nixon  gets  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  and  decides  on  a  veto: 

It  would  take  an  immediate  hike  to  $2.16 
an  hour  just  to  cover  price  rises  since  the 
last  minimum  wage  boost.  It  would  take  an 
Immediate  raise  to  $2.21  an  hour  Just  to 
maintain  the  1968  ratio  of  minimum  wage 
earnings  to  the  earnings  of  manufacturing 
workers  (66  per  cent).  At  this  moment,  auto 
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workers  are  getting  an  average  of  $6.12  an 
hour,  plus  extra  for  overtime  and  fringe 
benefits. 

The  average  yearly  wage  of  a  migrant  farm 
worker  in  1972  was  $1,830;  of  a  hired  farm 
worker,  $3,170;  of  a  fuU-tlme  domestic  work- 
er, about  $1,200. 

Nearly  25  million  Americans  live  in  poverty 
today,  many  because  the  work  they  do  doesn't 
even  command  the  minimum  wage.  And 
those  who  get  the  $1.60  hourly  minimum 
wage  are  actually  earning  only  $64  for  a  five- 
day,  40-hour  week. 


METRIC  CONVERSION  BILL 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
timely  for  us  to  recall  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  completed  a  3-year  study — in 
July  1971,  on  the  subject  of  a  conversion 
of  our  Nation  to  the  metric  system  of 
weight  and  measures. 

The  report  recommended  that  a  na- 
tional program  should  be  established 
for  an  overall  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  20  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
2351  which  would  establish  a  Metric 
Conversion  Coordinating  Commission 
which  would  be  able  to  act  in  conjimction 
with  advisory  committees  and  other  pri- 
vate organizations  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  order  to  coordinate  a  conversion 
to  the  metric  system  in  our  industries, 
businesses,  educational  institutions,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  the  last  great  Na- 
tion which  has  not  converted  to  the 
metric  system — or  is  not  in  the  process 
of  such  a  conversion  program.  We  should 
act  promptly  to  utilize  the  metric  sys- 
tem as  our  sole  or  predominant  system 
of  weights  suid  measures.  However,  im- 
less  we  establish  a  national  program  and 
coordinate  our  efforts,  a  haphazard  and 
confused  changeover  will  occur  in  our 
Nation  which  can  be  most  detrimental 
to  our  educational,  economic,  and  other 
interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  confusion  and  dis- 
order that  can  result  is  revealed  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday,  September  2,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  entitled  "Going 
Metric."  This  editorial  calls  attention  to 
a  plan  sulopted  by  the  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Education  to  begin  a  6-yea/ 
transition  to  the  metric  system  in  the 
State's  public  schools.  Obviously  V  other 
educational  systems  and  business  orga- 
nizations are  continuing  to  utilize  our  ex- 
isting system  of  weights  and  measures 
after  the  Maryland  schools  have  discon- 
tinued teaching  the  present  system,  con- 
fusion would  be  bound  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  which  I  am 
attaching  to  these  remarks  provides  a 
potent  argument  in  favor  of  early  action 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  Concress  for  passage  of 
H.R.  2351  or  some  other  comparable 
measure  which  will  establish  a  national 
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policy  as  well  as  a  Federal  mechanism 
for  effectively  coordinating  a  conversion 
of  our  entire  Nation  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem— with  a  target  date  10  years  hence. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 
Sept.  2,  1973] 
OoxNO  ICrrsic 

Meeting  in  Ocean  City  the  other  day,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  reportedly  ordered 
a  plan  under  which  Biaryland  teachers,  start- 
ing next  fall,  would  begin  a  six-year  transi- 
tion to  make  the  metric  sjrstem  the  basic 
standard  of  measurement  to  be  used  in  all 
types  of  classroom  instruction. 

Well,  that's  an  interesting  goal.  And  our 
first,  firm  reaction  is  that  the  board  would 
be  well  advised  to  move  toward  it  in  inches, 
not  meters. 

It's  not  that  we  are  emotionally  committed 
to  the  only  (non -metric)  system  we  know,  or 
that  we  oppose  advance  planning.  The  United 
States,  as  most  people  are  aware  by  now.  Is 
about  the  only  major  non-metric  nation  left. 
A  lot  of  bills  that  are  pending  in  Congress 
would  make  the  switch  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  administration  seems  in- 
clined to  supi>ort  the  idea.  There  are  some 
sound  economic  reasons  why  we  should  Join 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  our  guess  is  that 
the  changeover,   in  time,  will  occur. 

Still,  the  decision  to  change  hasn't  been 
made  yet,  and  in  that  light  the  state  board's 
apparent  determination  to  shove  Maryland's 
schools  In  front  of  everyone  else  with  a  total 
commitment  to  the  metric  system  is  pre- 
mature. 

A  subatantlaUy  greater  degree  of  cLasaroom 
exposure  to  the  metric  system — along  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  inch  and  the  ounce — 
makes  a  lot  of  sense,  starting  right  now.  And 
In  the  event  the  entire  nation  does  go  metric, 
the  merit  of  having  a  standby  plan  to  cope 
with  the  immense  problems  of  textbook  re- 
placement and  teacher  retraining  is  perfectly 
obvious. 

But  next  year  for  certain — and  quite  pos- 
sibly six  years  from  now — all  the  rest  of  us 
will  still  be  measuring  tomatoes  in  pounds 
and  first-downs  in  yards.  Unless  and  untu 
everyone  changes,  that  is  also  the  language 
in  which  Maryland  school  kids  will  have  to 
measure. 
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HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  August  1973  issue  of  Air  Force  maga- 
zine carried  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Fris- 
bee  in  which  he  has  vividly  related  the 
story  of  the  A-7D  airplane  in  combat 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  A-7D  is  made  by 
the  LTV  Corp.  located  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Air 
Force  for  a  number  of  years,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  performance  for  the  Navy. 

The  article  follows: 

How  THE  A-7D  Rewrote  the  Book  in  SEA 
(By  John  L.  Frlsbee) 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
USAF  sent  the  S54th  TFW  and  Its  A-7De  to 
Southeast  Asia.  During  those  ten  weeks,  the 
Little  Hummer  flew  some  4.000  sorties — 
interdiction,  close  support,  SAR,  escort.  Line- 
backer II.  The  wing  lost  only  two  aircraft 
In  combat  ops.  Its  accuracy  with  lr<m  bombs 
»et  a  new  standard  for  tac  fighters  .  .  . 

"When  our  flight  of  three  A-78  got  to  the 
target  area  In  Laos,  three  P-4s  were  working 
it  with  laser-guided  bombs.  They  were  going 
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after  a  bridge  and  had  damaged  it  exten- 
sively before  their  fuel  ran  low  and  they  had 
to  leave. 

"Then  the  FAC  put  us  on  the  bridge.  One 
of  our  pilots  was  a  first  lieutenant  on  his 
second  mission  in  SEA — the  second  time  he 
bad  ever  dropped  bombs  in  combat.  We  de- 
stroyed that  bridge  with  three  bombs. 

"Next,  the  FAC  gave  us  a  bypass  bridge 
about  100  meters  down  the  river.  We  dropped 
it  with  two  bombs  and  went  over  to  a  ferry 
crossing  on  another  river.  With  three  bombs, 
we  destroyed  the  ferry  cable,  the  dock,  and 
the  ferry. 

"  'Okay,'  the  FAC  said,  'I've  got  only  one 
more  bridge.'  We  went  down  to  that  bridge 
and  destroyed  it  with  three  bombs.  Fan- 
tastic I" 

The  A-7D  mission  that  Capt.  Buddy  Size- 
more — a  pUot  of  the  354th  Tac  Fighter  Wing 
out  of  MyrUe  Beach  AFB,  S.C. — described 
may  not  have  been  exactly  typical,  but  it 
wasn't  all  that  untypical  of  the  wing's  ex- 
perience In  Southeast  Asia,  either.  And  Cap- 
tain Slzemore's  "Fantastic!"  is  the  Judgment 
of  a  pilot  who  had  been  there  before.  Earlier 
in  the  war  he  fiew  a  tour  In  F-4s,  based  at 
Phu  Cat. 

HIGH   ACCUSACT,   LOW   LOSSES 

If  you  didn't  know  that  USAF  had  an 
A-7D  wing  In  SEA  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  you're  forgiven.  Despite 
the  remarkable  record  of  the  364th  TFW  and 
its  A-7D  "Little  Hummer,"  they  got  scant 
notice  in  the  press.  But  they  were  there,  all 
right. 

The  wing,  then  commanded  by  Col.  Thomas 
M.  Knoles,  arrived  at  Korat  Royal  Thai  AFB 
in  mid-Octot>er  1972.  Its  seventy-two  birds 
flew  some  4,000  sorties  between  October  16 
and  the  end  of  December,  when  the  Line- 
backer n  bombing  campaign  ended  US  par- 
ticipation in  the  Vietnam  War.  A  squadron 
of  the  354th  is  still  there,  along  with  one 
squadron  from  the  356th  TFW,  Davls-Mon- 
than  AFB,  Ariz.,  both  under  Col.  William  D. 
Curry,    now    the    354th    Wing   Commander. 

Although  neither  Guinness  nor  anybody 
else  keeps  record  books  on  tactical  fighter 
wing  achievements,  the  3S4th  TFW  must 
have  set  a  lot  of  new  marks.  Its  deployment 
from  Myrtle  Beach  to  Korat  set  the  tone  for 
the  entire  operation.  Col.  John  Rbemann — 
then  Wing  Deputy  tar  Operations  and  now 
Wing  Commander  Rear,  back  from  SEA  and 
running  the  show  at  Myrtle  Beach — said, 
"Thte  was  one  of  the  few  times  in  Air  Force 
history  that  a  wing  of  fighter  aircraft  de- 
parted the  US  and  arrived  at  its  overseas 
destination  with  all  aircraft  on  schedule." 

During  its  ten  weeks  of  combat  in  1972,  the 
wing — operating  at  a  0.87  frag  rate  for  Its 
seventy-two  aircraft,  which  comes  out  to 
sixty-two  sorties  a  day — dropped  nearly 
25.000  bombs,  most  of  them  Mark  82  500- 
pounders.  According  to  FACs  and  other  In- 
terested observers  of  bombing  accuracy,  they 
probably  had  an  average  miss  distance  of 
about  ten  meters. 

Capt.  Harry  Q.  Rodman  is  a  FAC  who 
worked  the  354th  A-78,  mostly  against  In- 
terdiction targets.  He's  now  stationed  at 
Hurlburt  Field,  Fla..  with  the  649th  Tactical 
Air  Support  Training  Squadron.  Captain 
Rodman  says  that  the  A-7D  "was  tremend- 
ously accurate.  You  could  depend  on  the 
weapon  system  to  put  an  iron  bomb  exactly 
where  you  wanted  it — an  ungulded  system 
that  could  be  used  with  confidence  against 
point  targets.  When  all  its  systems  were  op- 
erating. It  was  nearly  as  accurate  as  guided 
bombs." 

Against  all  kinds  of  targets — trucks,  stor- 
age sites,  ammunition  caches — the  wing 
averaged  close  to  twenty-five  percent  second- 
ary explosions,  significantly  higher  by  esti- 
mates of  experienced  pilots  than  normally 
scored  by  other  tactical  fighters. 

The  A-'TD  proved  to  be  reliable  and  easy 
to   maintain.   It   had   a   ground   abort   rate 
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of  0.3  percent  and  an  air  abort  rate  of  0.6 
percent.  Tactical  Air  Command's  "accept- 
able" rate  is  6.0  percent. 

Perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all  was  the 
A-7D's  combat  loss  rate.  The  364tb  was  frag- 
ged against  all  kinds  of  targets  In  South  Viet- 
nam. LcMs,  and  Cambodia,  with  emphasis  on 
generally  well-defended  Interdiction  targets. 
During  Linebacker  II,  they  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  daytime  strike  force,  hitting  undis- 
closed targets — some  of  them  near  downtown 
Hanoi — requiring  extreme  accuracy.  The 
wing  loet  only  two  aircraft  In  its  combat 
operations.  One  of  the  pilots  was  captured 
and  subsequently  returned  when  the  POW's 
were  released  by  North  Vietnam.  The  other, 
regrettably,  was  killed. 

THE   A-7D'S   SMAKTS 

What  accounts  for  the  364th  TFWs  unpre- 
cedented accuracy  in  delivering  ungulded 
bomt>s  and  for  its  combat  loss  rate,  which 
must  be  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  tactical 
fighter  operations?  Ask  any  A-7D  pilot,  and 
he'll  tell  you  It  was  the  airplane — not  the 
pilots.  . 

Even  though  fighter  pUots  are  not  noted 
for  their  modesty,  we'll  discount  that  state- 
ment. With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of 
the  354tb  pilots  who  fiew  In  SEA  were  old 
hands.  Most  of  them  had  at  least  one  previ- 
ous SEA  tour  in  F-lOOs,  F-lOSs.  or  F-48. 
The  same  goee  for  the  rated  members 
of  the  wing  staff  and  the  squadron  com- 
manders who  led  missions.  And  they  all  had 
a  good  bit  of  A-7  time  to  the  States.  You 
don't  write  off  that  kind  of  experience  as  a 
neutral  factor. 

Nevertheless,  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  the  bird  Itself.  Its  electronic  sys- 
tems were  described  in  some  detail  by  Capt. 
Tom  Ryan,  a  354th  pilot,  in  an  article,  "A- 
7D — That  Super-Accurate  SLUF,"  published 
in  our  March  1972  issue.  The  systems  include 
forward-looking  radar,  Doppler,  an  Inertlal 
Measurement  System,  and  a  radar  altimeter. 
The  information  supplied  by  these  systems 
Is  digested  by  a  tactical  computer  and  dis- 
played on  a  Projected  Map  Display  System  (a 
map  In  the  cockpit  on  which  the  aircraft's 
precise  position  is  continuously  Indicated) 
and  on  a  Head-Up  Display  (HUD)  projected 
on  the  windscreen,  which  gives  the  pilot  all 
Information  be  needs  to  control  the  aircraft 
and  deliver  bombs  or  20-mm  shells  on  target. 
The  systems  can  be  used  for  acciirate 
stralght-and-Ievel  bombing  from  medium 
altitude,  radar  oS'set  bombing,  computed 
gunfire,  and  for  dive-bombing — the  most  ac- 
curate bomb  delivery  mode. 

One  of  the  beautiful  things  about  the 
Little  Hummer's  systems  Is  the  fiexlbllity 
they  give  a  pilot  In  his  dive-bombing  run. 
After  the  navigation  systems  have  led  him 
to  the  target  area,  all  he  has  to  do  Is  identify 
the  target,  then,  looking  through  the  Head- 
Up  Display  on  his  windscreen,  put  the  HUD's 
aiming  symlx>l  on  the  tcu'get  and  press 
a  "designator"  button  on  the  stick.  The  com- 
puter almost  Instantaneoiuly  figures  out  the 
point  in  space  where  bombs  must  be  released 
to  hit  the  target.  The  pilot  can  take  evasive 
action  all  the  way  down  the  chute  until  the 
aiming  symbol  meete  the  target.  At  that 
point,  he  levels  his  wings  for  "about  three 
seconds,"  pickles  the  bomb,  and  pulls  off  the 
target.  Bull's-eye  or  a  near  miss  I  No  mor« 
worries  about  parameters  of  airspeed,  dive 
angle,  release  altitude,  which  have  always 
demanded  so  much  of  a  pilot's  attention, 
kept  his  head  in  the  cockpit,  and  made  him 
a  predictable  target  for  enemy  gunners. 

STAT    HIGH.   STAT   BAnC 

Except  in  cases  where  they  had  to  go  low 
In  order  to  Identify  a  target,  the  364th  pUots 
released  from  altitudes  between  5.000  and 
7,000  feet — well  above  the  effective  range  of 
small-arms  fire  and  most  enemy  AAA.  So  the 
A-7D'8  electronic  systems  in  the  hands  of 
competent  pUots  came  up  with  unequaUed 
accuracy  and  survivability. 
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Hen's  bow  Lt.  Col.  Charlie  Copln,  Oom- 
mander  of  the  wing's  366tta  Squadron,  put  It: 
"My  Job  as  a  squadron  commander  was  to 
make  sure  that  targets  were  bit  and  tbat  the 
airplanes  came  back  ao  they  could  be  used 
again  the  next  day.  It  was  damned  nice  to  be 
able  to  put  a  3,000-root-above>the-ground 
minimum  altitude  restriction  on  my  pilots, 
knowing  tbat  tbey  could  bit  tbe  target  wttb- 
out  getting  down  in  tbe  weeds.  It  was  tbe 
airplane,  not  tbe  pilots,  tbat  allowed  us  to 
do  tbat." 

The  A-7'8  accuracy  did  create  an  educating 
Job  for  tbe  pilots.  "We  bad  to  get  tbe  FACs 
to  not  talk  In  general  terms,"  Captain  Size- 
more  said.  "They  wotild  aay,  'Okay,  fifty 
meters  west  of  my  smoke.'  Tou'd  dn^  a  bosnb 
and  tbe  FAC  would  say,  'Now  ten  meters  east.' 
We  bad  to  tell  them,  'Hey,  wait  a  minute.  I 
see  a  tree  on  a  rocky  point.  Where  do  you 
want  it  In  relation  to  that?'  We  bad  to  edu- 
cate  them  to  use  specific  pomts." 

Should  tbe  A-7  be  modified  to  carry  laser 
or  electro-optical  guided  bombs?  Capt.  Don 
Cornell  doesnt  think  so.  "To  be  realistic, 
LOBs  are  more  accurate  than  the  A-7's  Iron 
bombe.  The  difference  In  accuracy  Isn't  great, 
and  It's  not  going  to  cost  you  as  much  to  de- 
stroy a  given  target  with  tbe  A-7  as  with 
guided  bombs." 

Another  virtue  of  the  A-7D's  systems  was 
pointed  out  by  Ci4>t.  Dave  Sawyer.  "The  tac 
computer  allows  you  to  come  In  on  a  target 
from  any  direction,  dive  angle,  and  airspeed. 
With  several  A-7s  working  a  target,  each  with 
different  parameters,  you  re&lly  can  keep  the 
defenders  busy.  And  you  don't  have  to  waste 
any  time  finding  the  target.  All  pilots  know 
where  It  Is  from  their  systems.  You  can  bit  It 
and  get  out  fast." 

When  operating  on  long  missions,  as  tbey 
did  In  SEA,  and  for  deployment,  tbe  A-7D's 
navigation  system  Is  a  real  boon.  Captain 
Cornell  said  tbat  occasionally,  during  tbe  de- 
ployment to  Korat,  the  KC-136s  tbat  re- 
fueled them  over  the  Pacific  would  update 
their  navigation  systems  from  bis.  "I  was  lees 
than  a  mile  off  course  between  Hawaii  and 
Wake  Island.  This  was  entirely  on  the  Iner- 
tlal  Measuring  System,  and  without  the  Dop- 
pler,  since  we  were  over  water." 

UTTLK    BIRD LONG    LX08 

Another  plus  for  the  A-7D — and  for 
Seventh  Air  Force  planners — was  the  length 
of  the  airplane's  legs.  Colonel  Rhemann  has 
a  bunch  of  charts  In  his  briefing  room  at 
Myrtle  Beach  AFB.  centered  on  Korat 
RTAFB.  They  show  the  areas  In  which  com- 
bat-lo(Kled  A-7D8  could  operate  without  re- 
fueling from  tankers— essentially  all  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

A  tjrplcai  configuration  was  for  a  mission 
with  a  360-nautlcal-mlIe  radius.  That  radius 
takes  In  all  of  western  South  Vietnam,  North 
Vietnam  to  within  about  ninety  miles  of 
Hanoi,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  except  for  the 
extreme  northern  tip.  Carrying  two  900-gaIIon 
wing  tanks,  eight  Mark  82  bombe,  and  1,000 
rounds  of  20-mm  ammunition,  the  bird  had 
thirty  minutes  in  the  target  area  and  2,300 
potinds  of  fuel  reserve  on  return  to  Korat.  By 
cutting  the  fuel  reserve  to  1,600  pounds,  com- 
bat radius  was  Increased  to  480  nautical 
miles — ^well  beyond  Hanoi  and  Haiphong, 
without  refueling. 

Often  a  pilot  was  fragged  against  a  target 
In  southern  South  Vietnam,  diverted  to  one 
In  north  Laos,  and  was  still  able  to  give  the 

FAC  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  In  the  target 
area  without  refueling.  Some  Linebacker  n 
missions  were  flown  without  tanker  support: 
on    others,    eztemsl    t&nks    were    left    off    In 

order  to  Increase  the  A-7's  bomb  load,  and 

tankers  were  used. 

The  A-TD's  range  came  In  handy  In  two 

other  missions  assigned  to  the  354th:  search 
and  rescue  (more  about  that  later),  and 
night  escort  for  tbe  AC-130  Spectre  gunshlps. 

Maj.  Jack  Terry  believes  that  the  A-7  was 
the  best  aircraft  In  SEA  for  gunshlp  escort 
"because  we  could  stay  with  them  ao  lon^'— 
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about  an  botir  and  a  half.  When  escorting  the 
^IMctres.  we  did  flak  suppression  on  the  big 
guns,"  which  was  never  a  real  fun  Job. 

Did  tbe  wing  do  much  nl^t  wot^?  "No," 
said  Lt.  CoL  Dave  Eknes,  the  366tb  Squadron 
Commander.  "The  A-7  Is  well  adapted  to 
night  operations  because  of  tbe  precision  of 
its  systems,  but  we  were  limited  by  tbe  num- 
ber of  aircraft  we  bad  over  there.  Tbey 
wanted  us  in  tbe  daytime." 

BXABCH   AND  RBBCX7X 

When  the  364th  went  to  SEA,  they  expect- 
ed to  be  flying  Interdiction  and  close  8u;q>art. 
It  turned  out  to  be  more  mterdlction  than 
close  support,  largely  because  of  the  nattu* 
of  the  conflict  at  that  time.  Very  few  ITS 
ground  forces  were  Involved,  and,  during  late 
1972,  there  were  fewer  troops  In  contact,  so 
the  number  of  true,  "close-support"  sorties 
was  considerably  less  than  in  previous  years. 
Then  tbey  flew  some  lx>mblng  missions  tbat 
could  be  classified  as  strategic  during  Line- 
backer n. 

The  big  sxirprlse,  however,  was  being  given 
the  Sandy  role  In  search  and  rescue  (SAR) 
operations — locating  and  protecttog  downed 
airmen,  covering  the  rescue  helicopters,  and 
coordinating  action  In  the  pickup  area.  Tbat 
happened  three  weeks  after  their  arrival  at 
Korat,  because  the  A- Is  tbat  had  done  the 
Sandy  Job  throughout  the  Vietnam  War  were 
being  turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force. 

"There  was  considerable  skepticism  about 
the  A-7's  suitability  for  the  Sandy  mission," 
Colonel  Rhemann  recalled.  "We  went  Into  an 
extensive  training  program  to  develop  new 
tactics.  By  comparison  to  tbe  A-1,  tbe  A-7 
is  a  relatively  fast,  high-performance  aircraft. 
Tactics  had  to  be  changed  significantly.  We 
haul  a  couple  of  pilots  who  had  flown  A-1 
Sandys  in  SEA.  and  that  helped. 

"A  week  after  taking  over  the  Sandy  Job, 
our  pilots  participated  in  the  pickup  of  two 
P-105  pilots  near  Thanh  Hoa  In  some  very 
marginal  weather.  It  was  a  difficult  mission, 
and,  after  tbat,  there  was  little  doubt  tbat 
the  A-7  was  not  Just  an  adequate  replace- 
ment for  tbe  A-1.  It  was  far  superior  In  tbat 
role." 

Before  the  air  war  ended  eight  weeks  later, 
3&4tb  Sandy  pilots  bad  taken  part  In  the 
rescue  of  twenty-two  downed  flyers.  The  "dif- 
ficult mission"  Colonel  Rhemann  spoke 
about  was  certainly  among  the  classics  of  tbe 
SAR  business.  Here  is  how  it  went: 

An  F-105  WUd  Weasel  had  been  bit  by  a 
SAM  In  the  vicinity  of  Thanh  Hoa,  on  tbe 
coast,  some  ninety  miles  south  of  Hanoi.  The 
Weasel  crew  balled  out  at  about  11:00  pjoa., 
landing  at  the  base  of  the  flrst  ridge  line  west 
of  the  city.  The  following  day,  three  of  tbe 
354tb  Sandys  went  up  in  very  bad  weather 
and  got  the  survivors  located,  part  way  up 
the  ridge  line,  but  separated  from  each 
other. 

A  SAR  force  of  about  seventy-flve  aircraft 
was  put  together  late  that  day  and  during 
the  night  by  the  Joint  Rescue  Coordination 
Center  at  Tan  Son  Nbut  Air  Base,  near  Sai- 
gon. It  included  P-105  Wild  Weasels  to  sup- 
press the  SAMs  around  Thanh  Hoa,  P-4  Wolf 
PACs  and  P-4  MIO  CAP  aircraft,  tankers,  an 
HC-130  Kingbird  (the  mission  coordinator) , 
H-53  Jolly  Oreen  rescue  helicopters.  A-TDs 
with  smoke  for  screening  purposes,  and  three 
354tb  TPW  Sandys.  Pickup  was  set  for  first 

light  the  following  day,  with  takeoff  for  the 

Sandys  at  0430. 

MaJ.  Colin  A.  "Amle"  Clarke,  who  was  op- 

eratlons  oflBcer  or  the  36th  'I'Jf^'s  SAR  org«- 

nlzaton,  led  the  Sandys.  He  has  been  awarded 

tbe  Air  Force  Cross  for  his  part  in  tbe  show. 

The  Sandys  rendezroued  with  the  Jolly 

Oreens  above  a  soUd  overcast  along  the  Laoe- 
North  Vietnam  border.  WhUe  the  JoUys  held 
In    orbit.    Major    Clarke    and    his    wlngmen 

worked  east  from  the  Plains  des  Jarres  In 
Laos,  looking  for  a  break  in  the  overcast 
through  which  a  cheaper  could  let  down.  Ap- 
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proacb  from  tbe  Oulf  of  Tonkin  seemed  out 
of  tbe  question.  The  Thanh  Hoa  area  was 
heavily  defended  by  antiaircraft  guns  and 
SAMS,  while  just  north  of  tbe  town  was  a 
MIO  field. 

INTO  TBI  TALLST 

Major  Clarice  told  his  wlngmen  to  hold 
while  be  let  down  several  times  into  narrow 
valleys,  trusting  to  tbe  accuracy  of  bis  Pro- 
jected Mi4>  Dl^lay  and  radar  altimeter.  Each 
time  be  broke  out  under  very  low  ceilings, 
the  valley  proved  too  narrow  to  turn  in.  and 
ahead  the  clouds  closed  down  over  rises  la 
the  ground. 

Giving  up  on  the  valleys,  Clarke  cUmbed 
up  on  top,  flew  east,  and  let  down  over  tbe 
Oulf  to  see  if  there  was  any  way  to  woric  in 
a  Jolly  through  tbe  enemy  defenses  along 
tbe  coast.  There  wasn't.  He  did  get  the  sur- 
vivors pinpointed  and  marked  on  his  Pro- 
jected Map  Display  so  both  men  on  the 
ground  could  be  found  Immediately  on  re- 
turn. 

Clarke  now  went  back  over  the  Gulf, 
picked  up  his  wlngmen  and  the  sm(Ae-carry- 
ing  A-7s,  and  took  them  in  to  see  where  the 
survivors  were.  The  A-7s  took -several  .61- 
caliber  bits.  But  weather  in  the  pickup  area 
had  Improved  somewhat — 2,500-foot  celling 
with  lower  broken  clouds,  rain,  and  three 
miles'  visibility.  It  was  still  too  low  tat  tbe 
supporting  F-4s  to  use  their  delay-fuzed 
CBU  antipersonnel  bomblets  against  enemy 
gun  positions.  To  tbe  west,  the  only  approach 
route  for  the  choppers,  It  was  still  down  In 
the  valleys. 

Everything  pointed  to  an  aborted  mission. 
But  Major  Clarke  "knew  that  the  weather 
wouldn't  be  any  better  for  days.  The  sur- 
vivors couldn't  last  that  long."  Having  been 
shot  down  himself  on  an  earlier  tour  as  an 
F-lOO  Misty  FAC,  he  knew  tbat  It  was  now  or 
never. 

Oolng  back  west  again.  Major  Clarke  let 
down  on  instruments  in  a  valley  wide  enough 
to  turn  in.  While  he  orbited  just  above  tbe 
ground,  one  of  the  Jollys  did  a  DP  letdown 
on  him,  but  ran  low  on  fuel,  climbed  back 
through  the  clouds,  and  headed  for  home. 

The  mission  now  was  six  hours  old. 

Two  more  Jollys  came  up  from  Nakhon 
Phanom  and  held  while  Clarke  went  out  to 
a  tanker  for  a  rest  and  fuel.  At  that  point, 
be  set  a  pickup  time  for  the  SAR  force.  Ctolng 
back  west,  he  once  more  let  down  on  instru- 
ments Into  a  valley  "wide  enough  to  bold  a 
two-O  turn"  and  a  chopper  DFed  down  on 
his  position — about  forty-flve  miles  west  of 
the  survivors. 

Flying  ahead  and  doing  360-degree  turns 
to  stay  with  the  chopper,  Clarke  led  It  to  near 
the  pickup  area,  where  he  told  the  Jolly  to 
hold  while  he  went  in  to  get  tbe  survivors 
alerted  and  suppress  flre  from  enemy  guns. 

Clarke  now  discovered  a  .51-callber  gun 
position  on  the  ridge,  just  above  one  sur- 
vivor, who  was  hiding  in  tall  brush.  "A  guy 
could  have  thrown  a  hand  grenade  from  tbe 
gun  pits  onto  the  survivor."  He  and  bis 
wlngmen.  Captains  Sawyer  and  Cornell,  kept 
flre  on  the  guns  while  the  A-7  smoke  birds 
laid  down  a  screen. 

By  this  time,  there  was  a  lot  of  lead  flying 
around  and  a  lot  of  chatter  on  the  radio. 
The  Jolly  Oreen  pilot  decided  to  come  In. 
unaware  of  the  gun  ptoeitlon  cloee  to  one 
survivor.  Miraculously,  he  made  both  plck- 

ups,  then  headed  west,  directly  past  the  .51- 

g:un  pita. 

Clarke  made  "a  very  low  pass"  on  the  guns 

to  protect  the  Jolly  ana  toolc  a  hit  "by  some- 
thing tbat  felt  like  a  67-mm."  He  lost  all  bis 
systems  and  pulled  up  mto  the  clouds  "with 

What  I  hoped  was  wings  level.  About  that 

time  a  SAM  radar  picked  me  up,  and  things 
didn't  look  too  good."  The  SAM  apparently 
didn't  flre. 

Clarke  broke  out  on  top,  joined  up  with  a 
couple  of  A-7s,  and  made  an  IFR  landing 
at  Da  Nang,  flying  the  wing  of  one  A-7 
Mission  time:  about  nine  hours. 
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Tbe  "87-nun  hit"  turned  out  to  have  been 
a  .51-cal  tracer  tbat  exploded  one  of  his 
empty  wing  tanks,  blowing  m  the  side  of 
tbe  fuselage  and  bowing  the  underside  of 
tbe  wing. 

That  was  one  to  remember. 

ICANT    PLUSXS — A    FEW    IfOTDSES 

The  SMth  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  was  tbe 
first  to  try  out  tbe  A-7D  in  combat.  They 
went  to  Korat  to  fiy  interdiction  and  close 
support.  That  they  did,  and  gunshlp  night 
escort,  search  and  rescue,  helicopter  escort — 
and  Linebacker  n  daytime  strike  missions  in 
and  around  Hanoi.  They  did  a  lot  of  things 
that  no  tactical  fighters  have  done  before, 
and  some  things  that  other  fighters  haven't 
done  as  well. 

No  one  in  tbe  S54th  bad-mouths  the  A-7D. 
Not  tbe  pilots,  who  came  from  F-lOO,  F-106, 
and  F"-*  units.  Not  the  ground  crews  or  sup- 
port people. 

Like  every  airplane,  tbe  A-7D  has  Its 
faults — ^like  its  ground-loving  tendency  on 
a  hot,  106-degree  runway  with  a  full  load — 
but  they're  few  compared  to  its  virtues.  And, 
so  far  as  runway  length  Is  concerned,  Charlie 
Copm  pointed  out  tbat  "where  you  don't 
have  to  fly  as  far  to  target  as  we  did  m 
SEA,  you  can  leave  off  the  wing  tanks,  carry 
tbe  same  bomb  load,  and  reduce  take-off  roll 
by  3,000  feet.' 

If  tbey  could  redesign  tbe  A-7D,  bow 
would  they  change  it?  More  power?  Of  course. 
Every  pilot  wants  tbat  in  any  airplane.  A 
bigger  gun?  Maybe,  but  If  you  can  hit  a  tank 
with  bombs  on  the  flrst  pass,  do  you  reaUy 
need  a  bigger  gun? 

Anything  else? 

After  a  long  pause,  Capt.  Don  Cornell  re- 
plied, "I  guess  about  the  only  thing  I'd  do 
wotUd  be  to  make  it  a  Uttle  prettier." 

And  that  Just  about  sums  up  tbe  354tb 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing's  feeling  of  affection 
for  Its  Little  Hiunmer. 


VEYSEY  URGES  CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  LIVESTOCK  DIS- 
EASE DISASTER  AID 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALXvoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  contains 
a  provision  of  major  Importance  to  the 
Nation's  farmers  and  in  particular  to  the 
economy  of  Southern  California.  It 
would  make  livestock  farmers  eligible  for 
SBA  loans  when  they  are  stricken  with 
epidemic  diseases  such  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  several  years  In  poultry,  hogs, 
cattle,  and  horses. 

In  California,  some  30  to  40  percent  of 
our  egg  production  has  been  wiped  out 
during  the  past  18  months  due  to  exotic 
Newcastle  disease  in  our  laying  hens. 
Eight  counties  were  quarantined  and 
nearly  10  million  laying  hens  were  eradi- 
cated by  Federal  order. 

Literally  thousands  of  poultry  produc- 
ers have  been  wrecked  economically  sim- 
ply because  tbe  Oovemment  compensa- 
tion for  chickens  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  been  sufficient  to  allow  re- 
investment. 

This  is  a  clear-cut  case  of  the  Oovem- 
ment systematically  eliminating  the  live- 
lihood of  thousands  of  individual  busi- 
nessmen, necessarily  and  In  the  ptibllc 
Interest  of  course,  but  without  providing 
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sufficient  help  to  allow  those  individuals 
to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

This  bill  we  are  considering  would 
clearly  make  poultry  farmers  stricken 
by  disease  eligible  for  SBA  loans  under 
the  livestock  disaster  provision. 

Today,  the  dreaded  Newcastle  disease 
is  virtually  under  control,  but  the  egg 
producing  industry  is  still  reeling  from 
the  blow.  Producers  were  paid  at  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  $2  for  each  bird  killed,  but 
are  finding  that  replacement  costs  aver- 
aged $2.39  per  bird,  and  that  their  credi- 
t<»'s  eat  up  their  reimbursemoit  pay- 
ments. 

Including  turkeys,  broilers,  and  other 
species,  as  well  as  laying  hens,  some  11  ^2 
million  birds  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
past  18  months  in  southern  California. 
And  while  some  of  the  larger  producers 
are  able  to  find  the  capital  or  credit  to 
replace  th^  flocks,  the  great  majority 
of  the  producers  who  lost  their  laying 
hens  are  small  family  farmers.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  afford  them  this  loan 
assistance  through  the  SBA,  to  allow 
them  to  meet  the  requirements  to  re- 
establish their  businesses.  They  are 
efficient,  vitally  needed  cogs  in  our  agri- 
cultural production  chain.  They  have  al- 
ready made  great  perscmal  sacrifices  to 
protect  the  poultry  industry  nationwide 
from  Newcastle  disease.  And  It  is  not 
only  our  moral  responsibility  to  provide 
them  this  assistance,  but  it  Is  an  eco- 
nomic must  to  protect  the  poultry  in- 
dustry at  a  time  when  supplies  of  meat 
and  eggs  are  falling  short  of  demand. 

There  are  other  severe  situaticxxs 
where  this  legislation  will  be  an  impor- 
tant asset.  For  instance,  many  producers 
who  lost  their  flocks  could  not  collect 
Government  repayments  because  the 
USDA  did  not  actually  destroy  their 
birds.  Yet.  because  they  were  within  the 
area  quarantined,  they  were  prevented 
from  selling  their  animals  or  animal 
products  on  their  regular  markets.  In 
such  situations,  they  were  forced  to  de- 
stroy the  birds  or  sell  them  at  great 
losses.  Speciflcally,  a  number  of  turkey 
producers  in  my  district  were  affected 
in  tills  way,  and  their  direct  losses  aver- 
aged several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
apiece.  Those  growers  were  not  huge 
corporations — they  were  family  farmers 
and  they  have  lost  their  life's  investment 
and  their  capacity  to  earn  a  living. 

Throughout  the  country,  we  have  seen 
other  examples  during  the  past  few 
yecu's.  In  New  Jersey  and  Indiana,  hog 
cholera  destroyed  family  farmers.  In 
Texas,  it  was  Venezuelan  equine  enceph- 
alomyelitis. And  in  several  areas,  the 
disease  has  been  brucellosis  in  cattle. 

In  each  case,  imder  the  livestock  dis- 
aster provision  of  this  SBA  legislation, 
the  help  so  critically  needed  will  be  made 

available. 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALxroKiriA 
IN  THK  HOTTSB  OP  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  of  my  constituents.  I  am 
submitting  the  following  article,  written 
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by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  for 
publication  In  the  Congrxssional 
Record.  Believing  that  all  points  of  view 
should  be  heard,  I  hope  Mr.  Hearst's 
comments  will  be  noted  by  readers  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

WamwAR  nf  PnaPBcnys 
(By  wmiam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Readers  ot  this  coliunn  know  that  whoever 
holds  the  man-kllllng  job  of  President  of  the 
United  States  has  my  automatic  sympathy, 
and  automatically  gets  all  the  support  that 
honestly  can  be  extended  here.  This  rule  has 
prevailed  ever  since  these  writings  began  back 
in  the  early  '50b. 

There  was  no  need  whatever  to  conadoualy 
apply  the  rule  last  Wednesday  whUe  watch- 
ing President  Nixon  on  the  tube  at  his  re- 
markable prees  conference  in  San  Clemente. 
Unless  you  are  one  of  tboee  who  are  con- 
vinced he  has  hooves,  Mr.  Nixon's  perform- 
ance absolutely  compelled  your  sympathetic 
respect,  and  in  most  cases,  I  think,  yoiir  ad- 
miration. 

For  60  minutes  he  stood  expoaed  to  a 
mercUeas  stui  and  a  merciless  Inquisition  tbe 
like  of  which  no  other  president  has  ev« 
had  to  face.  Every  question  on  Watergate. 
many  palnfuUy  antagonistic  and  some  ac- 
tually insulting,  was  Immediately  and  force- 
fully answered.  He  was  in  total  charge  of 
himself  and  tbe  situation. 

Even  the  reporters  who  had  been  trying  to 
trsp  him,  wlio  had  privately  been  hoping  be 
woiUd  faU  on  his  face,  were  fc»«ed  to  admit 
admiration.  Which  makes  you  wonder  why  a 
man  who  can  handle  bimaelf  ao  well  under 
incredible  pressure  waited  as  long  as  he  did 
to  undergo  an  inevitable  confrontation. 

By  making  himself  a  veritable  Howard 
Hughes-type  hermit  for  more  than  five 
months,  Mr.  Nixon  did  himself  a  grave  dis- 
service. Maybe.  hopefuUy,  the  favorable  pub- 
lic response  to  his  performance  at  San  Cle- 
mente will  lead  to  regular  and  frequent  press 
conferences  In  the  future.  It  should — for  bis 
benefit  and  tbe  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  President's  replies,  of  course,  did  not 
halt  tbe  hue  and  cry  of  the  forces  deter- 
mined to  wreck  him  and  bis  administration. 
Tbey  are  going  to  continue  to  lambaste  him 
at  whatever  cost  to  national  stability,  and 
despite  tbe  sickening  irrationality  of  magni- 
fying the  negative  and  nUnlmlzlng  tbe 
positive. 

I.  for  one,  have  always  felt  that  Watergate 
easentlally  is  a  great  flap  about  very  Uttle. 
So  do  a  lot  of  other  people  who  i4>preclate 
what  tbe  President  has  done  for  peace  in 
Hand,  Moscow  and  Peking. 

TO  help  restore  the  perspective  on  Water- 
gate which  has  been  turned  upside-down  by 
months  of  partisan  uproar — a  restoration 
which  the  President  naturally  is  striving 
for — ^I  want  to  offer  here  today  some  com- 
ments by  a  witty  and  astute  British  writer. 

He  Is  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  an  erudite  and  vet- 
eran observer  of  world  affairs  for  tbe  London 
DaUy  Express,  tbe  major  newspaper  property 
of  the  late  Lord  Beaver  brook.  This  paper, 
which  Is  anything  but  reactionary,  is  now 
being  run  by  his  son  who  Is  my  best  friend  m 
the  field  of  English  jovtmallsm.  Sir  Max 
Altken. 

With  the  permission  of  United  Fmttures 
Syndicate,  which  acts  as  agent  for  the  Ex- 
press m  this  coimtry,  the  foUowlng  com- 
ments on  Watergate  by  Mr.  Taylor  are  rec- 
ODuneiided  Tor  ycrur  consKleratlon.  Retneint>er 

they  were  written  for  an  audience  of  com- 
pletely objective  Bntlsbers. 

I  do  not  want  to  read  another  word  about 

Watergate.  Scandals  InvolTlxig  polltldana  are 
always  enjoyable,  far  more  so  than  scandals 
about,  say.  literary  men.  But  tbey  must  be 

real  scandals— eeandals  about  vast  financial 
coups  or  fantastic  and  unlikely  sexual  activ- 
ities. 

But  what  is  Watergate  about?  So  far  as 
I  can  undertsand.  nothing  at  aU.  Certainly 
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not    about   anything   that   shocks   or   even 
airmiKW  me. 

Some  hired  men  of  the  Republican  Party 
proposed  to  listen  In  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Democrats'  National  CJommlttee.  They  there- 
fore bugged  a  room  In  the  Watergate  Hotel. 

That  Is  all.  You  dont  believe  It?  Tou  must. 
It  la  true.  In  a  sense  this  redotinds  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  people.  If  they  can 
get  really  worked  up  over  Watergate  and  the 
whole  affair  Is  not  a  fabrication  of  Imagina- 
tive Journalists,  the  Americans  must  be 
extremely  Innocent. 

Suppose  the  Watergate  affair  had  happened 
In  this  country?  Who  would  have  caml?  As 
Watergate  drags  on  its  weary  way  I  have  been 
waiting  to  be  told  what  the  buggers  learned 
or  hoped  to  learn.  There  has  never  been  the 
slightest  hint  that  .they  ever  learned  any- 
thing or  that  there  was  anything  to  learn. 

If  Labour  headquarters  were  permanently 
wired  to  Conservative  headquarters  and  the 
other  way  around  it  would  not  make  the 
slightest  difference  to  our  political  life  except 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  for  each  party  to 
listen  to  each  other's  bores  Instead  of  to 
their  own. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  congressional 
committee  can  go  droning  on  and  on.  Wit- 
nesses can  produce  their  allegedly  sensa- 
tional evidence.  Senator  Ervln,  aged  70,  can 
make  still  more  foolish  blunders.  But  it  is  all 
a  deed  story  without  life  or  Interest. 

Tet  there  is  a  serious  point  involved.  The 
United  States  of  America  count  for  a  great 
deal  In  the  world.  Despite  some  ambitious 
rivals,  such  as  Russia  and  China,  they  are 
still  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  and 
the  one  that  offers  the  greatest  promise  for 
the  future. 

What  Is  more,  the  VS.  have  a  dunned 
good  President,  or  bad  until  recently.  Nlzon 
has  done  things  that  were  beyond  the  much 
praised  John  Kennedy  and  certainly  beyond 
the  late  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Who  showed  that  the  Cold  W€ur  was  non- 
sense? Who  ended  its  more  than  20  years 
by  his  personal  Initiative?  None  other  than 
Richard  Nixon.  And  he  did  not  play  off 
China  against  Soviet  Russia.  He  secured 
friendship  and  reconciliation  with  both. 

Look  around  on  the  statesmen  of  the  past 
half  century  and  ask:  Who  has  done  most  for 
the  peace  of  the  world?  There  is  a  clear  an- 
swer: Richard  Nixon. 

And  this  Is  the  man  who  has  to  be  smeared 
and  pilloried  because  some  junior  Repub- 
lican officials,  maybe  with  his  consent,  were 
(Turious  to  know  what  went  on  at  Democratic 
meetings. 

I  say  to  all  Americans,  including  those 
many  academics  who  write  high  minded  let- 
ters to  the  New  York  Times:  "Pack  It  In." 
We  have  really  had  enough.  We  do  not  care 
who  bugged  whom  at  Watergate.  We  do  not 
care  who  knew  and  who  dldnt. 

President  Nlzon  himself  cannot  escape  the 
American  atmosphere.  Even  he  takes  Water- 
gate seriously  and  is  upset  by  It.  But  let 
him  take  heart.  No  one  outside  America 
cares  about  Watergate  in  the  slightest. 

If  you  want  a  real  Juicy  scandal,  rejoice 
that  you  are  an  Englishman.  When  It  comes 
to  scandal,  we  are  still  the  tops. 

And  that's  the  message  for  today. 

Thank  you.  B4r.  Taylor,  for  helping  correct 
a  perspective  on  Watergate  which  has  been 
cockeyed  for  far  too  long  a  time  In  our  coun- 
try. 

As  President  Nlzon  keeps  repeating,  this 
nation  must  now  press  ahead  on  matters 
which  are  really  Important  to  Its  future — 
and  to  the  future  of  humanity  ttself. 
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MORE  ON   THE   ACTrVITIES  OP 
AIM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    ICXCHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mi  April  10 
of  this  year  I  placed  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  a  story  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Peterson  on  the  activities  of  the  orga- 
nization AIM  and  its  financing  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  A  re- 
cent column  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
summarizing  the  latest  activities  of  AIM 
as  it  supposedly  tries  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  was  printed  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  on  August  19,  1973.  In 
my  view,  it  is  an  instructive  article  on  the 
activities  of  this  group  and  how  it  is  fi- 
nanced. The  column  follows: 

THX         ImPOVERISHKD         FXXCDOIC         PiGHma 

Handed      Otjt      $3,000      nc      Wa«     Damcb 
Prizes  .  .  . 

(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  world  is  going  to  have  to  wait  for  a 
few  more  days  for  the  "Tomahawk  State- 
ment," promised  at  the  end  of  the  recent 
American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  conven- 
tion at  White  Oak,  Okla. 

The  Tomahawk  Statement  U  supposed  to 
contain  the  specific  demands  which  must  be 
met  if  AIM  Is  not  to  go  to  war  against  the 
rest  of  the  Americans.  But  confusion  at  the 
convention  apparently  delayed  its  writing, 
and  the  convention  had  an  ezportable  sxir- 
plus  of  confusion. 

Billed  as  the  "largest  gathering  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  in  history."  with  expected  at- 
tendance of  from  5,000  to  7,000,  the  conven- 
tion got  under  way  July  25  with  about  200, 
Including  a  carpetbagglng  professor  from  the 
University  of  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  AIM  had  managed  to 
scrounge  food  for  750  persons  for  six  days  out 
of  a  government  allowance  for  needy  chU- 
dren  in  summer  camps.  When  state  welfare 
officials  arrived  the  next  day  to  check  on  "the 
chUdren,"  they  were  refused  admission  on 
the  grounds  that  the  powwow  was  being  held 
on  private  property  and,  besides,  the  food 
was  all  gone. 

Simultaneously,  Vernon  Bellecourt.  AIM 
national  director,  arrived  in  Chicago  by  plane 
from  Europe  where  he  said  he  had  obtained 
pledges  of  $100,000  to  help  AIM  leaders  fight 
court  actions  arising  from  their  takeover  last 
Peb.  27  of  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee. 

He  had  complained  bitterly  of  "excessive 
ball";  yet  federal  officials  allowed  him  to 
travel  on  after  he  had  put  up  Just  one-tenth 
of  the  court-ordered  $10,000  bond. 

The  AIM  activities  have  been  tiaeful  tn 
that  they  have  pointed  out  the  eztent  of 
deprivation  and  underprivllege  suffered  by 
some  Americans.  These  Americans,  of  course, 
are  taxpaylng  non-revolutionaries. 

The  AIM  revolutionaries  did  $300,000  worth 
of  damage  last  fall  to  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
They  were  not  only  impunlshed  for  this  but 
given  $66,000  In  tax  money  to  go  away. 

In  January,  AIM  members  Invaded  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Orand  Porks  In 
North  Dakota  and  proceeded  to  tear  up  the 
annual  "King  Kold  Carnival"  and  beat  up 
student  defenders.  AIM  declared  Itself  In- 
censed becatise  Indian  figures  were  carved 
out  of  snow.  The  university  calls  its  football 
team  "The  Sioux." 

A  university  vice  president  lectured  the 
students  for  "needing  a  greater  awareness 
for  the  sensitivities  Involved." 
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The  next  month.  AIM  took  over  Wounded 
Knee,  breaking  into  bouses,  desecrating  the 
two  little  churches  and  holding  citizens  as 
terrorized  hostages.  The  raiders  proudly 
posed  with  Russian-made  AK-47  assault 
rifles. 

If  any  other  group  of  Am«rlcans  had 
seized — let's  say — a  vUIage  In  New  Jersey, 
retribution  would  have  been  swift.  But  at 
Wounded  Knee  the  U.8.  government  con- 
tented Itself  with  mounting  a  counterslege 
that  cost  the  tazpayers  $50,000  a  day  for  over 
a  numth. 

AIM  has  been  given  $400,000  by  the  Office 
Of  Economic  Opportunity,  another  $238,000 
by  the  Lutherans  and  uncounted  support 
from  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches.  Not 
bad  for  an  outfit  founded  by  two  convicted 
robbers,  the  Bellecourt  brothers,  and  a  pa- 
roled burglar,  Dennis  Banks. 

The  aim  at  Wounded  Knee?  It  was  to  top- 
ple the  elected  government  of  the  Oglala 
Slouz,  not  by  another  election  but  Just  by 
topple. 

But  Oklahomans  took  the  White  Oak  fiasco 
with  monumental  calm,  although  AIM  braves 
charged  around  vowing  to  defend  themselves 
to  the  death.  A  gaggle  of  preachers  had  20 
volunteers  manning  a  "rumor  center"  In 
nearby  Vlnlta  in  order  to  prevent  bloodshed; 
but  no  one  called,  and  It  went  out  of  business 
early. 

The  meet  ended  three  days  ahead  of 
schedule  and  reached  its  peak  attendance  of 
about  800  at  the  final  powwow  at  which  the 
impoverished  freedom  fighters  handed  out 
$2,000  In  war  dance  prizes.  A  remnant  roared 
off  to  a  sun  dance  in  South  Dakota,  vowing 
to  give  the  governors  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
"a  real  Jolt"  as  they  passed  through. 

StlU  upcoming  is  the  Tomahawk  State- 
ment. 

Vernon  Bellecourt  says  It  will  demand  that 
the  60  per  cent  of  South  Dakota  lying  west 
of  the  Mlsaoiirl  River  be  replevlned  by  the 
13,000  Oglala  Sioux  in  accordance  with  an 
1869  treaty. 

That  will  make  a  quarter  of  a  million  self- 
supporting,  taz-contrlbutlng.  dawn-to-dusk 
working  farmers  and  ranchers  suddenly 
landless.  Maybe  they  can  get  some  help  from 
leaders  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Natlotud 
CouncU  of  Churches,  all  of  whom  Uve  on  land 
that  once  belonged  to  Indians. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  is  now  considering  leg- 
islation which  would  create  new  budget 
committees  in  the  House  smd  Senate.  In 
testimony  before  the  committee  on  Au- 
gust 2, 1  urged  rejecti(»i  of  this  legislative 
proposal. 

My  statement  to  the  committee  is  re- 
printed below: 

Testhcontop  CoNGftxssMAM  DowaLO  M. 
nussa 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  appear  today.  I 
appear  both  as  National  Chairman  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ho\i8e  of  Representatives. 
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I  urge  you  not  to  report  the  bUl  which 
would  create  another  formal  layer  of 
decUion-maklng  with  respect  to  the  budget. 
Adding  a  Committee  on  the  Budget  In  each 
House  of  Congress  would  diminish  the  ca- 
pacity of  Congress  to  efficiently  deal  with 
the  problems  relating  to  the  revenues  and 
expenditures. 

The  case  for  this  proposal  is  based  on  fic- 
tions rather  than  facts. 

Fiction  number  one — Federal  expenditures 
are  getting  out  of  hand  and  we  must  some- 
bow  regain  control  over  burgeoning  expendi- 
tures. 

Fact — ^Tbe  federal  outlay  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974  represents  about  20.8%  of  the 
ONP,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  ten 
years  ago  when  it  was  19.4%  of  ONP. 

If  we  exclude  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  medicare  which  are 
self-financing  social  Insiuance  systems,  then 
in  1974  the  remaining  federal  outlays  are 
14.4%  of  ONP  and  cmnpared  with  16.8%  ten 
years  ago. 

But  state  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures have  been  rising.  From  1960  to  1970, 
state  and  local  expenditures  rose  from  11.8% 
of  ONP  to  16%  of  ONP.  Increases  in  federal 
grant-m-aid  accounted  for  only  1%  of  this 
increased  spending,  with  the  rest  represent- 
ing revenue  growth  and  tax  increases.  The 
burdens  on  state  and  local  government  with 
their  limited  tax  resources  are  rising  much 
more  rapidly  than  federal  expenditures.  Tliey 
need  help. 

(See  the  tables  attached  at  the  end). 

Fiction  number  two — That  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  voting  appropriations 
needs  constraints  to  be  imposed  by  another 
committee. 

Fact — An  examination  of  last  year's  Appro- 
priations Committee  actions  shows  remark- 
ably little  variance  from  the  President's 
budget.  In  the  total  appropriation  action, 
outlays  were  reduced  by  $2  bUIion.  The  ten 
major  appropriations  bills  enacted  compare 
with  the  President's  budget  requests  as 
follows : 

ESTIMATED  OUTLAYS 

(In  thouunds  of  do<lars| 


RsquMtsd 


Enacted 


Stite, lustict,  Co<nm*rc«,  Judiciary..  U.  2t8. 068  t4. 260. 068 

Housmc  and  Urban  Ocvalopment   . .  19, 091. 965  19, 12S.  965 

Transportation  and  related  agtncies .  8,  504, 457  8,  456,  457 
Labor,  HMlth,  Education  and  Wal- 

(art 29,664.305  29,586,305 

lutarior  and  rslatad  i|*nci«s 2.533,657  2.543.657 

Trtasurv,  Postal  Servici  and  nn- 

tral 5,184.244  5.147.744 

Public  Worlis  and  Atomic  Energy. . .  5,  709, 840  5, 737,  549 
Agriculture  and  Environmental  and 

Coniervation 12,270,420  12.520.420 

Department  of  Defense 73,804,284  72,054,284 

Foreign    assistance    and    related 

agencie* 3,483,594  3,218,594 


Source:  1973  Budget  Scorekeeping  Report,  p.  10. 

What  the  Appropriations  Committee  needs. 
If  anything,  are  larger  staff  resources  to  be 
able  to  do  Its  work  more  effectively  and  thus 
exercise  greater  discretion  than  they  are 
now  able  to  do. 

The  last  thing  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  needs  is  more  restramts  on  its 
work. 

Fiction  number  three — That  a  new  com- 
mittee will  provide  new  Insights  and  keener 
perception  about  our  national  needs  and 
the  aidjustments  needed  In  the  budget  to 
meet  them. 

Pact — Decldmg  where  our  revenue  should 
be  spent  Is  a  political  Judgment  made  in 
the  first  Instance  by  the  President  in  his 
budget  submission.  Departures  from  the 
President's  budget  tend  to  result  from  ex- 
ternal pressures.  One  of  the  strengths  of 
a  national  legislature  Is  the  opportunity 
afforded  citizens  to  seek  redress  from  presl- 
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dentlal  decisions  they  regard  as  unwise.  This 
Is  done  In  hearings,  by  lobbying,  and  con- 
stituent communications.  The  result  may 
not  always  be  neat  and  coderly,  but  It  Is  an 
open  process  which  accommodates  to 
changing  views  about  otir  nation  and,  its 
problems. 

A  new  layer  of  conmuttee  decision-making 
Inserted  early  in  the  congressional  process 
will  add  another  layer  designed  to  Insulate 
congressional  decisions  from  the  pubUc. 
Well  become  less,  ral^her  than  more,  respon- 
sive to  public  concerns. 

Fiction  number  four — That  we  lack  an 
adequate  means  of  regulating  the  gap  be- 
tween revenues  and  expenditures  and  thus 
are  contributing  to  economic  Instability. 

Pact — We  m  the  House  have  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  In  the  Senate  the 
Finance  Committee. 

At  the  end  of  each  appropriations  season, 
these  committees  have  both  the  responsi- 
bUlty  and  the  authority  to  report  to  the  floor 
the  needed  taz  adjustments — either  up  or 
down. 

Why  don't  they  do  It?  You  might  ask  them 
to  answer  that  question.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  Join 
in  any  rule,  resolution  or  bUl  which  will  re- 
quire them  to  do  this. 

I  conclude  with  these  observations:  The 
most  serious  problem  facing  Congress  Is  Its 
own  unwillingness  to  adjust  tax  rates  to 
regulate  the  Impact  of  federal  activities  on 
the  economy  of  the  nation.  We  are  paying 
dearly  today  for  the  faUure  of  Congress  to 
promptly  enact  a  ttix  increase  to  pay  for  the 
increasing  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  That 
'  failure,  and  the  failures  In  succeeding  years 
which  It  typlfled,  have  caused  enormous 
damage  to  our  country  and  Its  citizens.  In- 
cluding sustained  Inflation,  loss  of  overseas 
trade,  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  Except  tor  the  tem- 
porary 10%  siuOax  which  came  too  late  and 
has  since  expired,  we  have  steadUy  reduced 
taxes  over  the  last  dozen  years  so  that  we 
collect  today  $50  million  less  each  year  than 
we  would  under  the  tax  rate  existing  In  the 
early  '60's.  (I  exclude  from  this  calculation 
social  security  taxes  which  have  gone  up.) 

Every  other  level  of  government  faces  the 
tax  problem  more  forthrlghtly  than  do  we.  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  address  itself  directly 
to  this  problem. 

Our  second  major  problem  is  our  inabUlty 
to  more  wisely  spend  where  our  real  needs 
are — which  is  at  home.  Our  national  defense 
budget  is  $15  to  $20  bllUon  too  high. 

Our  third  major  problem  is  our  InabUlty 
to  make  our  tax  system  fairer.  It  is  estimated 
that  $60-$70  billion  U  lost  each  year  \n  taz 
avoidance  or  taz  reduction  provisions — which 
are,  In  effect,  subsidies  going  mostly  to  the 
wealthy.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  treat  these  as  appropriations. 

These  three  problems  can  be  solved  by 
making  the  necessary  hard  political  choices. 
The  use  of  the  party  caucus  and  steering 
committee  together  with  an  augmented  staff 
for  the  leadership  could  help  to  soake  these 
political  Judgments.  The  overview  of  our 
revenues  and  expenditures  is  also  a  leader- 
ship responslbUlty.  Responsible  committee 
action,  of  course,  adso  helps. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  present  per- 
formance of  our  committees.  I  hope  the  Boi- 
ling Committee  wUl  look  carefuUy  at  the 
present  distribution  of  authority  between  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  author- 
l^ng  committees.  Rotation  of  membership  on 
committees  might  help. 

These  problems  can  be  solved  with  solid, 
carefully  thought-out  Initiatives  backed  up 
with  firm  support  from  the  members.  But  we 
do  not  need  another  Conmiittee  which  I  fear 
with  its  short  timetables  and  complex  pro- 
cedures will  Increase  our  inability  to  deal 
with  the  real  problems  facing  the  United 
States. 
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FEDERAL  OUTUVS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  year— 


Defense 

International  ifTairs 

Space 

Agriculture  and  rural  development 

Natural  resources  and  environment 

Commerce  and  transportation 

Community  development  and  housing 

Education  and  manpower 

Hsattii  (exduding  midicarc) 

Public  »Mbt«in« 

Veterans  benefits 

General  government 

Revenue  sharing. 

Interest  on  national  debt 

Undistributed  intragovernmental  trans 

Subtotal 

Retirement,  social  insurance,  and  medicare 

Totri » 118. 5 


1964 

1974 

53.6 

SLl 

4.1 

3.8 

4.2 

3  I 

5.2 

5.6 

2.0 

3.7 

6.5 

11.6 

.      -.2 
1.7 

5.0 
10.1 

L7 

116 

3.1 

10.7 

5i7 

1L7 

2.0 

6.0 

0 

6.0 

9.8 

24.7 

.    -2.9 

-9.1 

.    >96.5 

>187.6 

.      22.0 

83.4 

•271.0 


>  15.8  percent  of  gross  national  product 
'  14.4  percent  of  gross  national  product 
'  19.4  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
*  20.8  percent  of  gross  national  product 

Note:  National  debt  as  percent  of  cross  national  product: 
51.7  percent  in  1964;  39.1  percent  in  1973. 

Source:  U.S.  Budget  in  Brief,  fiscal  year  1974.  pt  5. 


FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  SPENDING  AS  PERCENT  OF 
GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


1960 


1970 


Federal  direct  spending  (excJuding  grants- 
in-aid  to  State  and  local  government) 18.1         19.0 

State  and  local  expenditures  (including  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid) 11.8         IS.O 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment         1.4  2.4 


Source:  Fried,  Rivtin, SchulUe,  and  Teeters,  "Setting  National 
Priorities,  The  1974  Budget,"  p.  8  (Brookings  Institutton  1973). 


TRIBUTE 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPAODEN 

or  OKIJIHOIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following,  first 
pointing  out  that  I,  too,  seek  and  yearn 
for  that  day  when  we  will  all  be  broth- 
er j  and  sisters: 

EorroRiAL — That  Limx  Jap 

The  reference  of  John  Wilson.  Watergate 
attorney,  to  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  as  "that 
little  Jap"  may  have  reverberations  that 
Wilson  never  Intended. 

The  Democratic  Senator  from  HawaU  is 
ot  Japanese  origin  but  he  Is  also  a  much 
decorated  veteran  of  World  War  n.  He 
served  In  the  European  Theatre  of  Opera- 
tions and  suffered  a  wound  that  resulted  In 
the  loss  of  his  right  arm. 

Senator  Inouye  has  conducted  himself  m 
a  courteous  manner  during  the  Watergate 
hearings.  His  questioning  of  witnesses  has 
been  orderly  and  intelligent  but  very  pene- 
trating. His  voice  U  low-keyed  and  he  dis- 
plays no  outward  sign  of  being  upset  If  he 
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receives  a  responae  from  a  witness  that  be 
believes  to  be  Inacctirate  or  evasive. 

Wilson's  remark  has  focvised  as  much  at- 
tention on  Senator  Inouye  as  the  Senator's 
slip  of  the  tongue,  beard  over  the  mike,  in 
using  a  descriptive  word  about  the  veracity 
of  John  Ehrlicbman.  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  made  It  a 
point  to  laud  Senator  Inouye,  his  patriotism, 
his  dedication  and  his  ability. 

Mr.  Wilson  may  be  the  catalyst  who  brings 
sufficient  national  attention  to  the  Senator 
that  he  will  be  even  more  prominently  in 
the  limelight  that  so  often  results  in  being 
selected  for  a  position  on  a  National  ticket. 
The  Democrats  are  looking  for  new  faces. 
They  could  do  worse  than  having  Senator 
Inouye  on  their  ticket  in  1976.  the  aooth 
birthday  of  the  nation  "dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 


RECLAMATION  A1«D  THE  NATIONAL 
WATER  COMMISSION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  you  have  heard 
many  comments  both  pro  and  con  rela- 
tive to  the  232  recommendations  which 
were  proposed  in  the  final  report  of  the 
Nationsa  Water  Commission.  I  must  say 
that  L  too,  have  some  reservations  about 
the  report  and  share  in  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  my  fellow  Califor- 
nians. 

As  we  look  at  this  report  it  is  important 
that  we  consider  all  views  and  conmients, 
and  especially  those  of  persons  who  have 
been  working  with  the  water  resource 
/  programs  for  many  years.  There  is  no 
one  more  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
report  and  its  impact  upon  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation  than  the  newly 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
OilStamm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  it  most  important 
that  aU  of  us  who  will  be  reviewing  the 
report  should  have  the  benefit  of  view- 
ing the  evaluation  given  to  this  report 
by  Conunissloner  Stamm.  Therefore,  I 
request  that  his  comments  on  Reclama- 
tion Overview  of  the  National  Water 
Commission  Report,  presented  during 
the  recess  to  the  California  Water  Re- 
sources Association  meeting  in  Coronado, 
Calif.,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  comments  follow: 
reclakatioif    ovebview    of    the    national 
Watis  Commission  Rxpokt 

Any  organization,  be  it  private  or  public, 
profit  oriented  or  service  oriented,  must  con- 
stantly monitor  its  programs  to  assure  that 
It  has  weU-deflned  goals  that  are  re^>onslve 
to  the  needs  and  wants  of  Its  clients  and 
that  It  is  following  policies  that  foster  thooe 
goals.  This  is  partlctilarly  applicable,  as  well 
as  difficult,  for  a  Governmental  agency  where 
goals  and  objectives  are  often  hard  to  define 
to  the  satisfaction  of  diverse,  often  conflict- 
ing, special  Interest  groups  which  are  con- 
cerned or  affected. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  along  with 
other  public  water  reeotiroee  agencies,  cur- 
rently is  updating  Its  programs  to  aasure 
that  It  Is  responsive  to  current  national 
pricMlttes.  Such  changes  are  not  new  to  our 
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agency.  Kkcept  for  periodic  major  updating 
of  legislative  authority,  the  changes  are  man 
evolutionary  than  revolutionary. 

The  rate  of  change,  however,  is  getting 
progressively  more  rapid  as  the  future  tele- 
scopes into  the  preeent. 

I  need  not  recount  In  detail  to  this  organi- 
zation the  great  history  of  Federal  Reclama- 
tion accompl  lah  ment  nor  to  defend  the  role 
water  resources  develc^ment  has  played  in 
the  economic  and  social  progress  in  the  West. 
The  Reclamation  program  was  begun  in  1902 
to  foster  the  settlement  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  West  through  irrigated  agri- 
cultture.  The  program  has  broadened  over  the 
years  In  response  to  popular  needs,  changing 
public  preferences,  and  advances  in  tech- 
nology. Functions  added  Include  hydropower, 
municipal  and  industrial  water,  flood  control, 
recreation,  flsh  and  wlldUfe  enhancement, 
and  water  quality. 

Program  accomplishments  to  beneflt  peo- 
ple ought  to  speak  for  themselves  and  not 
need  defending.  However,  memories  are  short. 
We  must  recognize  tha^  past  accon^liab- 
ments  resxilted  from  recognition  of  priorities 
and  values  of  the  day — that  has  been  the  key 
to  success.  The  program  of  any  government 
or  private  entity  must  be  dynamic,  and  re- 
sponsive to  currently  popular  needs  if  it  Is 
to  siirvive  the  tests  of  time. 

In  1968,  partly  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  there  appeared  to  be  no  clearly  deflned 
National  water  policy,  the  Congress  directed 
the  President  to  establish  a  National  Water 
Commission.  The  Commission  was  to  make  a 
5-year  comprehensive  study  of  the  adequacy 
of  water  supplies  to  meet  requirements  and 
to  make  policy  recommendations  to  assure 
that  the  Nation's  water  requirement  could 
be  met. 

The  flnal  report  of  the  National  Water 
Commission  was  published  in  June.  A  review 
draft  was  released  In  November  1972,  and  It 
received  intensive  review  and  comment  by 
both  public  and  private  groups  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Many  of  the  report's  232  numbered  recom- 
mendations are  sound  and  widely  accepted; 
others  are  proving  to  be  highly  contro- 
versial. Regardless  of  your  personal  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  report,  one  Item  Is 
self-evident :  The  Commission  has  poignantly 
concluded  that  substantial  changes  are 
needed  In  National  water  policy,  and  It  has 
attempted  to  outline  what  such  changes 
should  be.  Many  of  the  Commlsslon'o  recom- 
mendations would  require  Congressional  and 
State  legislation  for  adoption  and  Imple- 
mentation. The  remainder  depend  on  Execu- 
tive approval  and  State  and  local  cooperation. 

I  expect  that  not  all  the  Commission's 
proposals  will  be  accepted  Immediately  and 
some  are  likely  never  to  be  accepted  and 
implemented.  Indeed,  the  sheer  number  and 
con>plexlty  of  many  of  them  would  preclude 
early  Implementation.  Nevertheless,  just  like 
the  preceding  20  or  30  Congressional  or  Pres- 
idential Commissions  that  studied  water 
administration  over  the  past  70  yeara,  many 
of  the  recommendations  will  eventually  be- 
come law  or  policy.  The  Commission  has 
"bitten  the  bullet"  and  established  strong 
positions  on  most  major  water  policy  Issues, 
many  of  which  have  been  with  us  for  years 
without  deflnltlve  action. 

This  6-year  study  can  have  a  major  Impact 
upon  the  organization,  financing,  evaluation, 
and  management  of  water  programs.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Commission  properly  assessed 
the  mood  of  the  Nation  and  the  need  for 
(I)  Improvements  In  institutions,  (2)  in- 
creased non-Federal  cost-sharing,  (3) 
strengthening  of  local  and  State  units  of 
Qovemmsnt,  (4)  Improvement  in  resource 
management,  (6)  recognition  of  greater  en- 
vironmental concerns,  and  (6)  need  for  Im- 
provements in  existing  water  law.  These 
enumerated  needs  refiect  desirable  trends  and 
as  such  no  one  can  take  exception.  We  may 
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differ  with  the  Commission  as  to  the  degree 
of  change  that  is  appropriate  in  these  areas. 
We  may  disagree  In  several  specific  areas. 

The  Commission's  reconunendatlon  for  a 
strengthened  independent  Water  Resources 
Council  Is  not  consistent  with  President  Nix- 
on's Executive  Reorganization  Proposal  that 
envisions  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  with  the  WRC  a  part  of  It. 

The  National  Water  Commission's  propoaal 
for  recovery  of  aU  costs,  mcludtng  Interest 
from  direct  beneficiaries,  is  controversial  and 
Is  one  with  which  I  personally  do  not  fully 
agree.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  direct 
beneficiaries  are  not  the  only  beneficiaries 
and  may  not  even  be  the  principal  ones, 
therefore  they  should  not  bear  the  full  cost. 
Jitenufacturers,  processors,  service  industries, 
professional  people  all  gain  from  economic 
spinoff  from  the  multiple  functions  of  water 
projects.  One  appropriate  method  of  sharing 
costs  among  all  beneficiaries  is  through  con- 
servancy districts  with  ad  valorem  taxing 
authority. 

Even  with  the  sharing  of  costs  through  ad 
valorem  taxation,  the  need  for  increased  re- 
payment from  direct  beneficiaries  Is  appro- 
priate in  many  cases.  The  legislative  policy 
for  repayment  is  set  forth  primarily  in  the 
1939  Reclamation  Project  Act  which  was 
enacted  toward  the  end  of  the  country's 
greatest  economic  depression.  The  1939  Act 
reflects  this.  As  our  water  resources  become 
more  scarce  and  therefore  more  precious,  this 
scarcity  should  be  reflected  in  pricing  poli- 
cies. With  increasing  diligence  water  must  be 
managed  to  meet  human  needs  in  fwrpetulty. 

The  Administration  Intends  to  develop  leg- 
islative proposals  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  on  cost-sharing. 
Secretary  Morton,  as  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  CoimcU,  recently  set  in  motion  a 
special  Interagency  task  force,  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  Jack 
Horton,  to  develop  policy  prt^XMals  for 
greater  cost-sharing.  Assistant  Commissioner 
Palrchlld  was  assigned  chairmanship  of  tbe 
task  force  and  Its  recommendations  are  cur- 
rently being  considered  In  the  Dei>artment. 

The  Commission's  emphasis  upon  efficiency 
criteria  for  evaluation  should  be  broadened 
to  give  greater  recognition  for  social  and  en- 
vironmental factors  and  regional  and  local 
goals.  Environmental  analysis  needs  greater 
precision.  Tbe  Commission  has  made  good 
proposals  for  Improved  management  of  exist- 
ing water  supplies.  Further  consideration 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  nature  of  Federal 
action  programs  which  cannot  be  done  at  the 
State  or  local  level. 

If  I  read  the  National  Water  Commission 
Report  correctly,  it  acknowledges  that  past 
water  policies  were  adequate  for  needs  and 
values  when  they  were  promulgated  but  they 
need  updating  to  come  In  tune  with  the 
times.  In  other  words,  traditional  programs — 
to  be  of  endxirlng  value — must  be  flexible  and 
capable  of  serving  evolutionary  goals. 

Flexibility  in  policies  and  programs  is  the 
planner's  greatest  challenge.  Recognizing 
this,  I  am  concerned  because  many  of  the 
National  Water  Commission's  conclusions 
and  proposals  appear  to  be  Inflexible.  They 
merely  substitute  new  Inflexibility  for  past 
InflexlbUlty. 

I  agree  with  the  Commission  that  we 
should  not  necessarily  plan  for  the  worst 
possible  contingency — that  is,  to  use  a  "crisis 
scenario"  of  accumulated  worst  possible  con- 
ditions occurring  simultaneously.  However, 
our  problem  is  to  carry  on  a  program  of  water 
resource  development  and  management  in 
a  setting  of  uncertamty.  Extension  of  lines 
on  graph  paper  to  show  what  would  happen 
If  past  trends  should  continue  into  the  fu- 
ture is  not  enough — for  the  lines  are  chang- 
ing unpredictably.  There  have  been  some  in- 
dications for  example,  that  electric  power 
consumption  may  increase  at  a  slower  rate 
than  the  recent  past.  Proper  evaluation  of 
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this  short-term  trend  requires  a  look  at  not 
one  but  several  seu  of  possible  future  con- 
ditions. With  a  declining  birth  rate,  how 
should  we  evaluate  the  difference  between 
tbe  Census  Bureau's  high  population  projec- 
tion Of  300  million  people  in  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  year  2000  and  lU  low  projec- 
tion of  260  million?  The  dlflerenoe  of  60  mil- 
lion people  can  profoundly  affect  future  re- 
quirements for  the  use  of  water  resources. 
Can  we  plan  with  enough  flexibility  to  meet 
either  condition? 

The  National  Water  Commission's  report  Is 
not  sufficiently  flexible  with  respect  to  future 
requirements  for  food  and  fiber.  It  assumes 
that  agricultural  water  shortage  will  not  be 
a  problem  before  the  year  2000,  that  con- 
sumptive water  use  in  agriculture  will  de- 
crease, and  that  transfer  of  water  from  agri- 
culture to  other  uses  will  not  restrict  food 
supplies  or  export  possibilities.  The  Commis- 
sion therefore  concludes  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  federally  assisted  agri- 
cultural   water   development. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  one  computer 
model  study  of  limited  scope  which  predicted 
transfer  of  much  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion from  the  West  to  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  faUed  to  identify  where  the  lands 
to  be  converted  to  cropland  are  located  nor 
the  social,  economic,  and  environmental  con- 
sequences of  such  a  shift.  In  my  c^lnlon, 
one  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the  Com- 
mission's Report  Is  that  It  did  not  attempt 
to  test  the  Impact  of  is  recommendations. 
This  Nation's  and  the  world's  food  and  fiber 
situation  In  the  mid-  and  long-term  is  not 
so  clear  cut  that  we  can  place  all  decision- 
making on  the  results  of  one  computer 
model. 

Even  In  the  short  period  since  completion 
of  the  model,  the  Nation's  agriculture  pic- 
ture has  changed  dramatlcaUy.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 61  million  acres  retired  from 
production  under  various  agricultural  pro- 
grams in  1972,  it  Is  estimated  that  only  12 
mUllon  acres  will  remain  idle  for  the  1973 
growing  season.  And  those  acres  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  marginal  in  productivity. 
Moreover,  opportunities  in  the  export  market 
may  be  a  dominant  factor  in  the  future  of 
U.8.  agriculture.  This  entire  Impact  was 
largely  igndred  by  the  Commission's  studies. 
Devaluation  of  the  dollar  makes  American 
products  more  attractive  for  export  and  this 
Is  particularly  true  of  agricultural  products. 
Everywhere  we  turn  we  find  production 
pushing  the  limits  of  capttcity.  Agrlcultiiral 
markets  are  strange  and  complex  pheno- 
mena. And  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are 
entering  into  a  permanent  period  where  our 
agriculture  production  capacity  is  unequal 
to  the  demands  to  be  placed  upon  It.  How- 
ever, we  should  not  Ignore  the  strong  signals 
of  events  of  the  past  two  growing  seasons. 
World  demand  for  food  and  flber  is  strong 
and  likely  to  remain  so. 

We  are  the  leading  and  meet  efficient  pro- 
ducer of  food  and  flber.  For  Instance,  foreign 
market  experts  have  stated  we  oould  sell, 
for  hard  currency,  as  many  soybeans  as  could 
be  grown.  MoreovT,  in  a  reversal  of  his- 
toric roles,  other  Nations  which  demand  our 
raw  foodstuffs  have  develoi.ed  a  competitive 
advantage  In  manufacture  .  goods  and  in 
sources  of  energy.  We  may  need  our  agricul- 
ture economic  power  to  finance  our  increas- 
ing Imports  of  manufactured  goods. 

There  are  a  few  in  high  places  who  believe 
that  these  are  not  long-term  trends,  and  that 
an  early  reversal  back  to  more  traditional 
world  market  conditions  will  occur.  However, 
even  if  a  reversal  were  to  occur  it  would  be 
folly  not  to  develop  contingency  plans  for 
ui  expanded  agriculture. 

Water  planning  should  plaoe  Increased  em- 
phasU  on  ths  IntarreUtltmships  between  land 
use  and  water  use.  In  the  past,  water  plan- 
ning has  been  based  largely  on  projected 
eoonotnlc  and  population  trends.  We  have 
woded  to  use  projections  of  population  and 
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economic  activity  as  synonymous  with  public 
goals.  As  a  result,  plannli.g  decisions  have 
tended  to  become  when,  where,  and  how  a 
project  can  be  built  to  meet  future  needs. 
Projections  to  some  extent  became  self-fui- 
filiiog  prophecies. 

Such  planning  may  have  been  appropriate 
in  a  period  of  territorial  settlement,  rapid 
population  growth,  and  unquestioned  eco- 
nomic expansion.  However,  we  now  need  to 
plan  for  the  possibility  of  a  stable  popula- 
tion and  to  consider  Issues  such  as  wild  and 
scenic  river  designations,  preservation  of 
ecological  and  historic  sites,  open  spaces  and 
housing,  and  fiood  plain  and  estuarlne  pro- 
tection. Land  use  and  water  planning  must 
be  integrated.  Planning  should  become  a  posi- 
tive force  for  desirable  change  rather  than  a 
reaction  to  uncontrolled  growth. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclanuitlon's  responses  to 
emerging  new  priorities  have  been  numerous. 
We  have  not  been  sitting  idly  by  waiting  for 
others,  such  as  the  National  Water  Co.  inils- 
slon,  to  determine  relevant  directions  for 
our  future  programs. 

A  major  redirection  in  the  planning  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  has  been  evident  for 
sometime.  Highest  priority  Is  being  given  to 
(1)  meeting  the  near-term  needs  of  people 
and  (2)  Improved  management  of  existing 
suM>lles.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Irrigation  func- 
tion made  up  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the 
envisioned  construction  costs  of  projects 
being  investigated.  However,  In  fiscal  year 
1974,  Reclamation's  new  planning  starts  wlU 
be  for  projects  where  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  Implementation  would 
be  related  to  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supply. 

Meeting  the  Nation's  energy  requirements, 
enhancement  of  environmental  quality,  and 
assisting  In  the  development  of  Indian  land 
and  water  resovurss  are  also  receiving  high 
priority.  Until  we  can  anoeoo  the  new  trends 
of  demand  for  food  and  fiber.  Investigations 
featuring  the  Irrigation  of  new  lands  fm- 
near-  and  mid-term  requirements  have  a 
relatively  low  priority. 

However,  In  selected  areas,  irrigation  may 
be  an  extremely  important  objective  in  re- 
gional development. 

Consistent  with  these  prKwiUes  the  North- 
em  Qreat  Plains,  an  area  which  consists  of 
large  segments  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  has  been  the  focus 
of  increasing  attention  because  the  area  is  a 
potential  source  for  vast  amounts  of  rela- 
tively low-sulfur  coal.  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Northern  Oreat  Plains  coal 
resources  stems  primarily  from  the  continu- 
ing growth  of  the  national  energy  consump- 
tion and  increasing  emphasis  on  improved 
vu-ban  air  quality.  The  poaslbUlty  of  large- 
scale  development  of  the  coal  reserves  has, 
at  the  same  time,  heightened  regional  con- 
cern for  effective  land  use  and  resource  plan- 
ning, including  such  issues  as  envlrpiunental 
quality,  mlned-area  restoration,  competition 
for  scarce  water  resources,  development  of 
other  mineral  resources,  and  potential  ef- 
fects on  the  people  and  economies  of  the 
Northern  Oreat  Plains  States. 

Of  obvious  concern  to  Reclamation's  pro- 
gram is  the  »6.2  bUllon  backlog  of  authorized 
but  unconstructed  Reclamation  projects.  The 
level  of  annual  funding  for  construction  un- 
der current  Administration  budgetary  pedi- 
cles and  priorities  is  not  sufficient  even  to 
match  the  increase  In  the  dollar  backlog  due 
to  escalating  construction  costs.  Over  the 
past  6  years,  the  annual  Increase  in  construc- 
tion oosu  due  to  rising  construction  cost 
Indexes  has  been  7  percent.  Applied  to  a 
•0.2  billion  backlog,  this  represents  an  an- 
nusa  Increase  of  over  9420  mlllton.  With  a 
$300  million  annual  construction  program, 
the  dollar  backlog  continues  to  rise. 

To  bring  this  backlog  to  manageable  pro- 
portions without  a  significant  increase  in 
annual  construction  funding  will  require: 
(1)  elimination  of  backlog  projects  or  fea- 
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tures  of  projects  that,  in  light  of  current 
priorities,  are  unlikely  ever  to  be  constructed. 

(2)  reformulation  of  projects  to  reduce  costs 
and  meet  updated  priorities  where  possible, 

(3)  turn  to  the  States  and  local  Interests  for 
financial  assistance  In  project  funding  either 
by  non-Federal  construction  of  projects  or 
features  or  by  contributions  toward  construc- 
tion from  whatever  sources  are  available, 
and  (4)  postpone  construction  of  project 
feat\u«s  through  staging  until  such  time  as 
they  can  be  accommodated  under  national 
budgetary  constraints. 

The  backlog  Is  being  studied  from  two 
angles.  One  Is  an  In-house  review  of  every 
project  in  the  backlog  to  evaluate  the  extent 
to  which  each  might  be  delayed  or  modlfled 
pursuant  to  the  guidelines  outlined  herein. 
The  other  Is  a  policy  review  by  an  advisory 
team  of  non-Interior  experts  in  appropriate 
fields  of  engineering,  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomics. 

The  key  to  the  futtire  water  resources  de- 
velopment lies  with  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress wUl  establish  future  policy  through 
legislation,  it  will  authorize  new  works  pur- 
suant thereto,  and  only  the  Congress  can 
deauthorlze  the  works  It  previously  has  au- 
thorized. The  extent  to  which  policy  changes 
become  revolutionary  or  merely  evolutionary 
will  depend  on  action  of  the  Congress.  Thus 
it  behooves  all  of  \is  to  give  very  thorough 
attention  to  delineation  of  the  best  future 
cause  <or  the  maximum  benefit  of  mankind 
and  the  nation.  That  cause  should  be  sup- 
ported vigorously  before  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress.  We  need  each 
other's  help  and  cooperation  in  this  regard. 

Creating  a  responsive  planning  organiza- 
tion has  been  of  high  priority.  Centrally  lo- 
cated staffs  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  specialists  In  new  fields  such  as 
environmental  analysis,  operations  research 
and  social  science.  In  the  future,  we  plan  to 
work  more  closely  with  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  In  Interagency,  interdiscip- 
linary teams  of  limited  duration  that  will 
be  created  to  deal  with  specific  problems.  We 
are  available  to  provide  special  technical 
services  to  States.  State  study  teams,  com- 
posed of  Federal  and  State  members  from 
many  different  agencies  which  were  estab- 
lished during  our  Western  U.S.  Water  Plan 
Study,  have  proved  to  be  an  effective  plan- 
ning device. 

Meaningful  public  lnv(Hvement  at  early 
stages  In  plan  formulation  Is  a  key  element 
In  our  planning  procedures  for  the  future. 
Instead  of  presenting  plans  for  public  reac- 
tion, we  hope  to  involve  pe<^le  with  dif- 
ferent, sometimes  conflicting,  objectives  di- 
rectly In  the  planning  process.  This  should 
not  only  speed  the  planning  process  by  avoid- 
ing costly  delays  in  the  review  process  but 
result  in  better  plans. 

One  of  ReclamaUon's  recent  programs  is 
the  Western  U.S.  Water  Plan,  established  un- 
der the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of 
1968.  Thta  study  will  provide  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  water-related  problems  in  the  11  West- 
ern States  and  provide  recommendations  for 
future  studies.  It  will  provide  Important  in- 
sights for  the  Administration's  reassessment 
of  the  Federal  role  In  water  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  management.  The  study  has 
recently  been  accelerated,  with  completion 
set  for  June  30.  1974.  to  make  Information 
avaUable  for  urgent  decisions  on  the  Admin- 
istration's land  and  water  study  priorities. 

Your  organization  will  be  especially  in- 
terested In  an  Important  study  we  have  un- 
derway on  the  Colorado  River  salinity  prob- 
lem. The  objective  of  this  10-year  program 
Is  to  evolve  plans  to  control  the  rise  In  salin- 
ity concentrations  In  the  lower  mmn  item 
of  the  river  as  the  Upper  Basin  continues  to 
develop  uses  for  Its  compact-apportioned 
waters.  The  Bureau  and  Department  are  ex- 
ploring other  approaches  to  resolving  the 
many  interrelated  problems  of  the  Colorado 
River.  Physical  works  to  Implement  thU  pro- 
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gram  have  not  been  recommended  to  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  approved  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  These  approaches  wUl 
look  at  programs  which  emphasize  environ- 
mental and  economic  objectives  and  relate 
to  priority  Items  of  land  use,  energy,  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply. 

Otir  Division  of  Atmospheric  Water  Re- 
sources Management  Is  conducting  an  exten- 
sive program  of  weather  modification  re- 
search. These  studies  are  known  as  Project 
Skywater.  They  Include  computer  studies  to 
devise  practical  field  models  for  identifying 
seedable  clouds,  field  seeding  experiments, 
and  evaHiatlon  of  the  results  of  cloud  seed- 
ing. Pilot  programs  Include  large-scale  test- 
ing and  verification  of  techniques. 

Operational-type  activities  In  precipita- 
tion management  have  been  limited  to  emer- 
gency drought  situations  in  Arizona,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  Coordination  with 
State  and  local  groups  has  been  an  essential 
part  of  these  projects.  Although  no  solid 
sdentlflc  evaluation  was  possible  under  emer- 
gency conditions,  the  drought  was  "broken" 
during  the  period  of  "cloud  seedtag."  The 
first  major  operational  vise  of  cloud  seeding 
will  probably  occur  In  the  water-short  river 
basins  of  the  Western  States. 

Oeothermal  water  development  offers  an- 
other exciting  new  source  of  water.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  drilled  two  test  wells 
In  the  Imperial  VaUey  of  California,  which 
Is  underlain  by  more  than  1  bUllorf  acre- 
feet  of  recoverable  hot  saline  liquids.  PUot 
plants  are  presently  being  operated  at  the 
site  to  test  desalting  processes. 

We  are  Interested  In  both  water  and  power 
aspects  of  Oeothermal  Development.  How- 
ever, we  are  confining  our  activity  to  water 
and  are  leaving  the  power  aspect  to  non-Fed- 
eral entitles  for  exploration. 

An  of  these  new  activities  require  a  greater 
depth  of  perception  and  broader  viewpoint 
In  the  anlaysls  of  water  resources.  They 
\inder8core  our  concept,  of  water  policy  which 
Is  total  water  management — the  examination 
of  all  aspects  of  water  viewed  as  a  complete 
system.  This  new  concept  Is  being  tested  In 
two  areas:  the  Central  Valley  of  California 
and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  between  San  Mar- 
clal.  New  Mexico,  and  Port  Quitman,  Texas. 
The  principal  objective  of  these  studies  is 
to  achieve  better  conservation,  management. 
and  utilization  of  existing  supplies. 

The  Reclamation  program  Is  advancing  on 
many  fronts  despite  the  uncertainties  In  a 
time  of  change.  New  challenges  continually 
arise  requiring  Innovative  responses,  but  we 
believe  that  they  can  be  met  successfully  by 
intelligent  and  diligent  effort.  Many  of  the 
significant  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  have  been  foreseen 
and  are  In  varioxis  stages  of  Implementation 
by  Federal  water  agencies.  We  face  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence  that  National  and  re- 
gional water  problems  can  be  solved,  and  we 
welcome  positive  g\ildance  on  policies  to  be 
followed. 


CONSTITUENT'S  LETTER  ABOXJT 
LACK  OF  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL 
DISCIPLINE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  cALjroamA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  occa- 
sionally an  ordinary  American  will  sum 
up  the  basic  facts  of  a  national  Issue  with 
greater  force  and  clarity  than  all  of  the 
debates  and  arguments  which  we  are 
privileged  to  hear  In  this  Chamber. 

I  would  lllce  our  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  letter  from  a  young  man,  eam- 
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ing  a  reasonable  income,  but  faced  with 
an  increasingly  difficult  task  in  coping 
with  the  inflation  which  our  lack  of  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  discipline  has  imposed 
on  him  and  his  fsmilly. 

His  words  should  give  us  renewed  de- 
termination to  finally  balance  our  ex- 
penditures against  tax  revenues  and  thus 
end  our  own  contribution  to  the  inflation 
which  Is  so  obviously  attacking  not  only 
the  dignity  of  life  but  the  greatest  asset 
of  our  Nation — the  faith  of  our  citizens 
in  our  very  system  of  government. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dkab  Concrxssman  McCloskxt:  I  received 
your  letter  a  couple  of  days  ago  and  I  ^>pre- 
clated  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  because 
of  a  great  struggle  to  survive  I  have  paid  very 
Uttle  attention  to  the  questions  In  your 
questionnaire.  I  realize.  Congressman  Me- 
Closkey.  that  your  eyes  will  probably  never 
read  this  letter,  that  it  will  be  read  by  some 
aide  and  filed  In  a  trash  can,  but  things  have 
been  bulldmg  up  and  I  feel  a  need  to  get  it 
off  my  mind.  I  would  like  to  assiire  you  that 
I  am  not  a  crackpot  or  some  kind  of  radical. 
I  have  never  drawn  a  cent  of  unemployment 
or  welfare.  I  am  Just  a  tired,  ticked-off  hard- 
working, American. 

I  am  tired  of  the  Supreme  Court  trying  to 
legislate  what  kind  of  movies  I  can  go  see, 
or  what  kind  of  books  I  can  buy  on  maga- 
zine stands.  I  am  a  rational  human  being, 
Mr.  McCloekey,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
I  can  decide  what  Is  right  or  wrong  for  my 
eyes.  I  read  now  where  the  state  legislature 
is  going  to  start  giving  tickets  to  cars  with- 
out all  of  the  new  smog  control  devices  on 
them.  I  am  afraid  when  some  Innocent  cop 
tries  to  give  me  a  ticket  I  am  going  to  make 
him  eat  that  ticket,  gift  wrap  him  and  mall 
him  to  ova  great  white  father.  I  have  had 
two  estimates  as  to  what  It  would  cost  to  get 
my  car  fixed  to  meet  state  standards.  How 
about  400  dollars.  Mr.  McCloskey,  I  cant 
afford  to  put  out  400  dollars  on  my  work 
car. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  my  wife  passed 
out  at  work,  so  they  fired  her.  I  took  her  to 
the  doctor,  he  couldnt  find  out  what  was 
wrong.  It  cost  me  250  dollars  for  him  to  tell 
me  he  couldn't  find  out  what  was  wrong. 
On  her  regular  trip  to  the  gynecologist  she 
found  out  she  was  pregnant,  and  that  was 
her  whole  problem.  So  now  I  am  faced  with 
a  1000  dollar  bill  for  a  baby.  Why  does  every- 
thing cost  so  much,  Mr.  McCloekey?  I  make 
$9  an  hour  as  a  sheet  rock  hanger  and  I  have 
one  heck  of  a  time  making  ends  meet.  I  don't 
feel  I  over  spend.  I  live  In  a  simple  $140  a 
month  apartment,  I  have  one  suit  I  bought 
In  my  senior  year  of  high  school,  one  3  year 
old  sport  Jacket,  and  I  wear  levls  and  t-shlrts 
to  work.  I  have  a  1973  car  for  my  wife,  but 
It  was  the  first  new  car  we've  bad  in  four 
years,  and  I  drive  a  1962  Bulck  to  work.  I 
was  to  get  a  raise  the  first  of  August,  but  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  tells  me  I  can't  have 
It.  I  can't  have  a  raise,  but  food  prices  soar, 
gas  prices  soar,  rent  is  going  up,  and  now 
I  have  to  start  working  6  and  sometimes  7 
days  a  week  Just  to  get  by.  Oroceries  used  to 
run  me  and  my  wife  about  $80  a  month,  now 
we  are  lucky  to  get  by  for  $130.  I  used  to 
have  steak  once  a  week,  I  can't  remember 
when  the  last  time  I  had  steak  was.  I  pity 
the  man  who  makes  $5  or  $6  an  hour  and 
has  children  to  feed. 

I  am  a  very  tired  American  Mr.  McCloekey. 
I  am  tired  of  paying  ungodly  amounts  of 
taxes.  I  recently  read  where  the  four  largest 
corporations  In  California  netted  over  $400 
mUlion  last  year  and  did  not  pay  a  cent  in 
state  or  federal  tazea.  This  really  ticks  me 
Off.  Mr.  McCloekey.  Why  do  the  people  who 
make  so  Uttle  pay  so  much  and  thooe  who 
make  so  much  pay  nothing?  I  do  not  ask 
that  they  pay  an  outrageous  60  percent,  for 
that  would  keep  companies  from  growing 
and  expanding,  but  I  do  ask  that  they  pay 
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as  great  a  percentage  as  I  do  and  lift  some 
of  the  burden  off  my  back. 

I  wlU  probably  never  write  another  lett«: 
to  you  or  anyone  else  because  the  govern- 
ment is  so  big  and  I  am  so  small  and  I  reallae 
this  la  a  futile  attempt  to  tell  someone  of 
the  frustration  that  the  working  American 
puts  up  with.  I  realize  I  am  doomed  to  q)end 
the  rest  of  my  life  working  and  paying  taxes, 
but  I  hop>e  my  children  do  not  have  to  sxiffer 
the  same  fate.  I  Just  pray  to  Ood  that  some- 
one who  gives  a  damn  reads  this  letter. 

MOlfTT  R.  FATOJUm. 


INTERIOR  SECRETARY  ROGERS 
MORTON  SPEAKS  ON  OUR  NA- 
110NAL  POLICY  ON  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Mor- 
ton spoke  to  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Recreation  and  Parks  Board  meeting  in 
Montebello,  Calif. 

I  thought  his  remarks  on  that  occa- 
sion would  be  of  particular  interest  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  to  every- 
one who  is  interested  in  our  national  pol- 
icy on  parks  and  recreation. 

Secretary  Morton's  speech  follows: 

RSMAkKS     or     SECSKTART      or     THX      IliTEXIOR 

RoGXKs  C.  B.  Morton 

History  and,  I  suspect,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia broadly  demonstrate  that  a  culture  of 
sorts  can  be  derived  from  the  most  bizarre 
and  Improbable  lifestyles.  California  culture 
continues  to  occupy  and  even  dominate  a 
major  portion  of  the  American  Dream.  For 
over  a  century.  California  has  captured  the 
vision  and  experience  of  the  American  char- 
acter. The  state  is  a  microcosm  Vof  national 
promise,  of  achievement  and  regrettable 
error. 

Decades  ago,  after  the  popularity  of  Mar- 
garet Mead's  magnificent  study  of  the  South 
Seas,  anthropology  graduate  students  sought 
out  the  South  Pacific  Isles.  Today  the  stu- 
dents are  most  likely  to  board  a  plane  for  L.A. 
International. 

California  epitomizes  the  limit  of  our  na- 
tional aspiration.  Failure  here — especially  in 
meeting  environmental  needs — could  mean 
failure  elsewhere. 

As  a  State.  California  has  more  per  capita 
lelstire  and  recreational  opportunities  than 
any  state  In  the  nation.  Yet  these  opportuni- 
ties have  resulted  In  an  Incredible  mix  of 
Ironies: 

California's  splendid  weather  means  that 
most  parks  are  available  throughout  the 
year,  while  the  majority  of  oxu  National 
Parks  have  a  largely  seasonal  use.  This,  how- 
ever, has  resulted  in  massive  overuse  of 
your  parks. 

California's  superb  highway  systems  pro- 
vide magnificent  access  to  recreation  and 
leisure,  as  well  as  to  Jobs.  This,  however,  has 
spawned  Incredible  air  pollution  problems. 

California's  staggering  p<9ulatlon  and 
economic  growth,  especially  in  Southern 
California,  has  meant  growing  interest  In 
parks  and  recreation.  Much  of  the  State's 
growing  has  taken  place  In  the  absence  of 
sound  land  use  planning,  or  an  effort  to 
preserve   the   integrity  of  the   environment. 

With  the  Increase  in  urbanization  and  the 
emergence  of  regional  development  patterns, 
the  need  for  recreation  and  parks  has  trans- 
cended the  era  of  sandlots,  a  bandstand,  and 
swing  sets.  Recreation  Is  big  business — not 
Just  in  the  private  sector — but  In  govem- 
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ment.  In  the  history  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  for  example,  the  five 
greater  Los  Angeles  Counties — Los  Angeles, 
San  Bernadlno,  Ventura,  Orange  and  River- 
aide  Counties — have  received  over  $26.6  mil- 
lion In  matching  grants! 

I  am  especially  honored  this  evening  to 
formally  announce  an  additional  $1.4  mil- 
lion federal  grant  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
67  acre  Abalone  Cove  Beach  Project  In  LJi. 
County.  I  would  further  like  to  add  that  Con- 
gressman Alphonzo  Bell  has  done  an  ab- 
solutely splendid  Job  In  Washington  to  sup- 
port the  park  and  recreation  needs,  not  Just 
of  his  own  district,  but  of  all  Callfomlans. 
Congressman  Bell,  needless  to  say,  bad  a  ma- 
jor influence  in  securing  this  grant  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  President  Nixon  has  carried 
out  one  of  the  most  ambitious  parks  pro- 
grams In  our  history.  To  date  over  325  sur- 
plus federal  properties,  totaling  almost  54,000 
acres,  at  a  market  value  of  almost  $150  mil- 
lion, have  been  transferred  to  state  and  local 
governments — most  of  them  in  urban  areas — 
through  the  Legacy  of  Parka  program. 

The  primary  role  we  are  seeking  for  the 
federal  government  Is  to  provide  technical 
assistance,  funding,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
Legacy  of  Parks  program,  actual  acreage  for 
parks  and  recreation  opportunities. 

This  November  the  Interior  Department 
and  its  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  will 
be  deUvering  the  first  Nationwide  Recrea- 
tion Plan  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Although  many  recommendations  are  still 
under  consideration,  the  Nationwide  Plan 
will  contain  major  recommendations  for  ex- 
panding recreation  opportunities  provided  by 
Federal,  State,  local  and  private  interests. 

We  have  lived  too  long  with  the  attitude 
that  Washington  knows  best  .  .  .  and  that 
Washington  has  not  only  the  means  .  .  .  but 
abiUty  to  respond  to  all  regional  and  local 
recreation  needs. 

Let's  be  frank,  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation's  parks  and  recreation  sites  have  re- 
gional focus  and  a  regional  use,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course ,  of  our  major  National 
Parks  like  California's  Tosemlte  and  Sequoia- 
Kings  Canyon,  and  others  such  as  Orand 
Canyon,  Yellowstone  or  Orand  Teton. 

It  Is  critical,  not  only  to  sound  park  man- 
agement practice,  but  to  the  park  experience 
Itself  that  we  have  Input  and  control  at  a 
local  level  of  our  recreation  sites.  BOR  Di- 
rector Jim  Watt  and  the  other  managers  at 
Interior  have  consistently  sought  to  reorient 
oui  services  around  the  needs  and  demands 
of  state  and  local  officials. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  effort  has  already 
begun  to  produce  dramatic  new  concepts  In 
park  and  recreation  management.  BOR,  for 
example,  U  currently  experimenting  with  a 
program  to  convert  strip  mined  land  areas 
Into  recreation  areas  and  parks.  We  have 
Already  accepted  a  site  here  In  nearby  Santa 
Ana  that  will  restore  a  sand  and  gravel  pit 
t<'  a  second  generation  of  land  use.  This  Is 
Just  one  illustration  of  the  exciting  possibil- 
ities awaiting  us. 

In  the  meantime,  there  ts  still  much  to  do. 
There  Is,  for  example,  a  growing  need  to  set 
•side  recreation  and  parklands  near  our 
major  urban  centers. 

Within  the  last  year  the  President  signed 
Into  law  legislation  creating  the  two  Gateway 
Parks  In  New  York  and  San  FrancUco,  In 
addition  to  bills  that  will  preserve  fragile 
wetlands  areas,  like  the  22,000  acre  South 
San  Francisco  Bay  Wildlife  Refuge. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  amount  of 
federal  funding  that  the  Congress  wlU  be 
willing  to  authorize  for  National  Park  ac- 
quisitions. In  the  nearby  Santa  Monica 
Mountains,  for  example,  there  are  almost 
300.000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  on*  of  our 
largest  urban  complexes.  Much  of  that  land 
Is  undeveloped  and  undisturbed.  While  fur- 
ther study  Is  Indeed  neceesary.  It  would  ap- 
PMr  that  the  beet  meana  to  safeguard  much 
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of  this  area  for  parka  and  recreation  would 
be  through  a  concerted  effort  at  the  State 
and  local  level  to  acquire  land  and,  to  Insure 
that  sound  land  use  planning  is  enforced  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  thla  spectactilar 
area. 

The  challengea  In  park  and  recreation 
management  are  matched  by  the  opportu- 
nities before  us  to  meet  America's  environ- 
mental needs  in  the  future.  How  you  and 
your  coUeaguea  meet  that  chaUenge  In  the 
next  years  will  have  an  Immense  effect,  not 
Just  on  the  future  of  CaUfornla  parks — but 
oi\  the  future  of  our  nation's  parks. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EQUAL  CREDIT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  hear- 
ings in  May  1972,  the  Commission  on 
Consumer  Credit  was  presented  with 
numerous  documented  accounts  of  the 
dlfBcultles  women  face  in  obtaining  both 
consumer  suid  commercial  credit.  To 
deal  with  this  problem  Margaret  Heck- 
ler and  I  have  mtroduced  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  In  credit  ap- 
plications on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status.  Recently  WPTX  In  New  York 
did  an  editorial  describing  the  problem 
and  the  legislation,  and  the  response  to 
that  editorial  was  so  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  congressional  action  on  this  is- 
sue that  WPIX  ran  a  second  editorial 
report.  As  an  indication  of  the  broad 
support  this  legislation  would  have,  I 
am  appending  these  two  editorials: 

Equal  CaxDrr  Act 
Credit  policies  can  be  as  simple  as  the  sign 
over  the  cash  regUter  which  says,  "In  God 
we  trust,  all  others  pay  cash,"  and  as  com- 
plicated as  the  legal  document  In  which 
the  small  type  takes  away  what  the  big  type 
gives. 

But  the  one  thing  that  they  should  be, 
according  to  Representative  Ed  Koch  is  fair, 
and  make  no  distinction  because  the  appli- 
cant for  credit  happens  to  be  a  woman.  Be- 
cause there  Is  considerable  evidence  that 
women  are  being  discriminated  against  In 
credit  policies,  RepresenUtlve  Koch  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  caUed  "The  Equal  Credit 
Act."  It  would  apply  directly  to  all  credit 
transactions  and  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  or  marital  status  against  in- 
dividuals seeking  credit. 

Last  summer,  the  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  established  that  single  wom- 
en have  more  trouble  obtaining  credit,  es- 
pecially mortgage  credit,  than  single  men. 
They  also  found  that  creditors  are  often  un- 
wilimg  to  count  the  wife's  income  when  a 
married  couple  applies  for  credit.  And,  finally, 
they  found  that  women  who  are  divorced 
or  widowed  have  trouble  reestablishing  their 
credit. 

The  people  who  oppose  the  bill  tend  to 
fall  into  two  groups.  There  are  those  who 
could  be  called  male  chauvinists,  who  think 
that  women  should  not  be  treated  eqiuUly 
with  men.  particularly  where  money  Is  In- 
volved. They  rely  heavily  on  the  stereo- 
type of  Dumb-Dora  never  being  able  to 
get  her  checkbook  straight. 

The  other  group  must  be  taken  more 
seriously  because  It  holds  that  an  Individ- 
ual or  a  firm.  In  extending  credit  is  in  fact 
loaning  money  and  should  have  the  right  to 
astebllsh    standards    without    Interference 
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from  the  government  or  anyone  else  except 
Insofar  as  rates  of  Interest  are  concerned. 

After  considering  the  matter,  the  Manage- 
ment of  WPIX  favors  the  Koch  legislation. 
We  agree  that  lenders  should  be  able  to  set 
standards  on  which  they  wUl  make  loan  cw 
credit  decisions,  but  we  believe  that  basing 
those  decisions  on  the  sex  of  the  applicant  is 
clearly  unfair.  Women  constitute  40%  of 
the  work  fwce,  and.  it  Is  said,  control  some 
80%  of  the  money.  Clearly,  they  should  be 
treated  equally. 

We  see  Representative  Koch's  leglsUtlon 
as  filling  a  particularly  sensitive  need,  and 
we  hope  that  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

What's  your  opinion?  We'd  like  to  know. 

XDrrORIAI.    rKEDBACK 

This  u  Editorial  Feedback  when  we  pre- 
sent excerpts  of  comments  which  viewers 
have  sent  to  us  about  WPEX  editorials.  A 
recent  WPDC  editorial  favored  the  proposed 
Equal  Credit  Act,  which  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  credit  transactions  on  ac- 
count of  sex  or  marital  status. 

AlmoBt  all  of  the  viewers  who  wrote  to 
us  about  this  edlt<MiaI  support  the  Equal 
Credit  Act.  ^ 

Carole  De  Saram  of  the  New  York  City 
Chapter  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  sent  along  these  thoughts  .  . .  quote: 
"Women  are  52%  of  the  population  and  are 
40%  of  the  work  force.  To  deny  women  credit 
is  to  say  that  they  are  not  first  class  citi- 
zens. It  Is  next  to  Impossible  for  a  woman 
to  obtain  a  mortgage  or  even  obtain  a  busi- 
ness loan  even  with  excellent  credit  refer- 
ences. If  this  country  is  to  call  Itself  a 
democracy,  then  it  cannot  deny  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  62%  of  the  population  to  share 
in  Its  wealth." 

M.O.  of  Manhattan  wrote  with  this 
quote:  "Bravo  the  WPEX  editorial  on  Koch's 
bUl  for  equal  rights  with  credit.  It's  espe- 
claUy  close  to  my  heart  since  I  badly  want  to 
buy  a  house  one  of  these  years  and  the 
mortgage  problem  for  single  women  U  neigh 
onto  impossible.  I'm  a  stable,  hard-working 
professional  writer.  I  am  already  earning 
more  than  the  average  famUy.  When  I  have 
my  downpayment  saved  and  can  swing  that 
house.  IfU  be  very  hard  to  swing  Just  be- 
cause I'm  capable  of  bearing  a  child.  That's 
simply  not  fair." 

A  dissenting  note  from  T3.  of  Brooklyn 
declares,  and  I  quote:  "The  decisions  of  fi- 
nance companies  are  based  purely  on  eco- 
nomic oonslderatlona.  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  loan  money  to  a  platypus  if  they  felt 
that  It  was  economically  sound.  I  realize 
that  equal  rights  Is  a  fad  of  our  days;  how- 
ever, like  any  movement  It  is  too  often  car- 
ried Into  the  realm  of  the  ridiculous." 

Thoee  are  some  of  the  comments  our  view- 
ers have  made  about  the  proposed  Equal 
Credit  Act.  We  present  them  to  you  because 
we  think  you  should  know  what  your  neigh- 
bors are  thinking,  and  we  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue to  write  to  us  about  WPIX  editorials. 


KENTUCKY  DERBY  FESTIVAL 
"THEYHE  OFF"  LUNCHEON 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOLI 

or   KMNTnCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATtVES 

Thursday,  September  S,  1973 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  obtain  a  copy  at  the 
invocation  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Kent  Pieper  this  year  at  the  Kentucky 
Derby  Festival  "They're  Off"  luncheon 
held  in  my  district— Louiavllle,  Ky. 

Father  Pieper  has,  I  ttilnk,  captured 
the  spirit  and  essence  {rf  what  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby  at  Churchill  Downs  Is  all 
about,  and  whftt  It  Is  like  to  be  In  Louis- 
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vUle  diirlng  this  exciting  period  of  its 
growth  and  development. 

I  hope  that  all  our  colleagues  may  at 
some  time  know  the  thrill  of  being  at  the 
Downs  at  post  time  on  derby  day. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  them  Reverend  Pleper's  thoiights: 

IMVOCATXON     AT     KEMTDCKT     DKHBT     PESTIVAX. 

"Thzt'kk  Oit"  Lunchkon 
Ood,  Our  Father,  we  thank  you  for  giving 

U3  Derby  Week — 
liook  upon  our  city  as  you  once  looked  upon 
the  world  and  saw  that  It  was  good. 
We  thank  you  for  giving  ue  Kentucky,  and 

Louisville  as  our  home. 
We  open   wide  the  gates  of  oui  great  city, 

and  the  doors  of  our  hearts, 
To  welcome  your  children  from  all  parts  of 

the  world. 
May  our  city  be  the  playground  at  your  world 

this  week. 
May  the  Joy,  the  merriment,  the  happiness 

and  the  love  in  our  hearts 
Be  a  sign  to  all  the  world  that  you  take  de- 
light in  yoxir  children. 
Watch   over   our   city.    Its   citizens   and    its 

guests,  and  keep  us  from  barm. 
May  no  one  leave  our  city  disappointed,  or 

thinking  lees  of  us. 
We  thank  you  for  everything  that  makes 
Louisville  beautiful  this  week: 
Flowers,  trees. 
Its  new  buildings,  Belvedere 
For  our  River  and  Its  Belle, 
For  Broadway  and  Its  Pegasus, 
For  balloons  ascending  Into  your  blue  skies 
For  Churchill  Downs  and  its  thoroughbreds 
that  delight  and  thrill  our  hearts. 
But,  most  of  all,  we  thank  you  for  giving  us 

one  another. 
May  the  smiles  and  laughter  of  this  week 
prove  to  all  your  children  that  you  are 
truly  a  Ood  of  Love. 
Bless  now  our  food  and  those  who  prepared 

it. 
All  praise  to  you  now  and  forever. 


DEPPICrULTIES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EIAST 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

attacks.  The  Arabs  kill  Indiscriminately,  hold 
hostages  or  aircraft  to  ransom,  blow  up 
planes  on  the  ground  and  in  mid-air.  Their 
aim  Is  to  disrupt  civil  aviation.  Tiiere  was 
nothing  random  about  the  detention  of  the 
Iraq  Airways  Jet.  The  step  was  taken  on  the 
basis  of  intelligence,  which  Dr.  Habash  later 
confirmed  as  correct.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  not  to  endanger  the  passengers,  who 
were  treated  with  every  courtesy,  whilst  the 
confessed  mass  murderers  were  being  sought. 
Among  exploits  of  which  Dr.  Habash  boasts 
are  the  killing  of  12  and  the  wounding  of 
over  60  In  a  crowded  market  place  In  Jeru- 
salem, exploding  a  Swissair  and  Air  Austria 
plane  In  flight  killing  47,  hijacking  and 
blowing  up  TWA,  Swissair,  BOAC  and  Pan 
Am  Jets  setting  oS  a  clvU  war  in  Jordan  in 
which  thousands  died.  He  also  boasts  of 
training  and  programming  three  Japanese 
who  killed  28  and  wounded  70  persons  at 
Lod  Airport,  and  most  recently  killing  foiu: 
and  wounding  65  at  Athens,  and  blowing  up 
a  Japanese  Jumbo  Jet. 

In  short,  the  whole  world  woxild  have 
sighed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  given  a  quiet  cheer 
had  Habash  been  on  that  plane  as  had  been 
intended.  The  world  might  have  frowned 
for  the  record,  but  would  know  It  had  been 
q>ared  much  horror  and  senseless  tragedy. 

Arab  and  Communist  states  actively  sup- 
port this  terrorism,  and  the  United  Nations 
encourages  It  as  long  as  It  Is  carried  out 
under  acceptable  slogans.  The  rest  of  the 
world,  with  the  honorable  exception  of  the 
United  States,  tries  to  buy  oB  these  thugs 
by  appeasement  and  avoids,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, their  arrest,  prosecution  or  pvmlahment. 

Israel  thus  has  no  choice  but  to  protect 
the  lives  of  her  citizens  and  her  Institutions 
on  lier  own.  With  memories  of  the  holocavist 
and  of  the  Ineffectiveness  of  world  public 
opinion  in  preventing  massacres  and  blood- 
battis  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  Israel's 
primary  concern  will  remain  the  saving  of 
human  lives  rather  than  the  desire  to  avoid 
criticism.  Law  Is  intended  to  protect  the 
public.  It  Is  not  there  to  protect  Interna- 
tional outlaws  engaged  In  Indiscriminate 
carnage  from  being  hunted  down  and  put 
away  where  they  can  do  no  more  harm. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  Israeli  Air  Force  planes 
forced  down  an  Iraqi  airliner  in  a  search 
for  terrorist  leaders,  WON  Continental 
Broftdcastlng  Co.  in  Chicago  commented 
editorially  on  the  subject. 

In  line  with  WGN's  policy  of  providing 
time  for  responsible  comments  on  their 
editorials,  the  Honorable  Shaul  Ramait. 
consiil- general  of  Israel,  responded  to 
the  subject  In  a  statement  broadcast 
Monday,  August  27,  by  WON. 

This  event  aroused  predictable  debate. 
I  believe  it  is  especially  important  for  the 
public  to  imderstand  the  nature  of  the 
terrorists  actions.  At  this  point.  I  insert 
the  remarks  of  Consul  Oeneral  Ramait 
since  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  effective 
presentation  of  the  Israel  Ctovemment 
viewpoint  of  which  the  understanding  is 
essential  to  public  ivpaeciation  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  IhOddle  East: 

DimcULTIES  IN  THZ  MiDDLK  EAST 

(WON  Continental  Broadcasting  Company 
lecenUy  commented  editorially  on  the  forc- 
ing down  of  an  Iraqi  airliner  by  Israeli 
fighter  planes.  Following  to  a  reply  to  that 
•dltorlal  dallTared  by  the  HonoratoU  Bbanl 
Bamati.  Consul-aenMral   of  Israel:) 

It  Is  unrwaimniMa  to  equate  Israel's  de- 
fense against  Arab  tvrarlBn  with  tnrorist 


NCJW  NATIONAL  RESOLUTIONS: 
GUIDE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NZW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women  on  the 
adoption  of  their  national  resolutions 
1973-75.  These  fine  principles,  with  their 
emphasis  on  freedom  and  himian  dignity 
as  the  imderlylng  bases  of  contemporary 
democratic  society,  should  be  a  basis  for 
Congress  to  act  upon.  The  text  of  th* 
resolution  follows: 

Nattonai.  RESOLimoNS  1973-1975 

I.   UrOIVmiTAI,  RIGHTS  AND  RKSTONSlBILrnKS 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  be- 
lieves that  the  freedom,  dignity  and  Mcurlty 
of  the  individual  are  basic  to  American 
democracy,  that  Individual  liberty  and  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are  key- 
stones of  a  free  society,  and  that  any  erosion 
of  these  liberties  or  discrimination  against 
any  pwson  imdermines  that  society. 

It  Therefore  Resolves: 

1.  To  work  for  the  adoption  and  strength- 
ening of  federal,  state  and  local  laws  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights.  Individual  liberties,  personal 
security  and  to  support  vigorous  enforce- 
ment. Implementation  and  funding  of  these 
laws. 


3.  To  Identify  those  social  and  economic 
problems  which  lead  to  the  denial  of  clvU 
rights  or  liberties  and  to  work  toward  their 
just  solution. 

3.  To  work  for  and  encourage  programs  in 
the  community  which  wUl  promote  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  civil  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  every  person. 

4.  To  work  for  public  understanding  and 
protection  of  clvU  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Includ- 
ing: 

(a)  The  right  to  dissent. 

(b)  The  right  to  seek  redress  of  grievances. 

(c)  The  right  to  privacy. 

(d)  The  right  to  freedom  of  the  press,  In- 
cluding all  means  of  mass  communication. 

(e)  The  right  to  equal  protection  under 
the  law. 

5.  To  work  for  and  promote  the  adoption 
of  federal,  state  and  local  laws  that  protect 
the  legal  rights  of  children,  and  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  uniform  laws  relating  to  Ju- 
venUes. 

6.  To  work  for  and  support  measures  which 
ensure  equal  opportunity  and  legal  equal 
rights  for  women. 

7.  To  work  for  and  encourage  public  un- 
derstanding that  abortion  is  an  individual 
right,  and  to  work  for  the  elimination  of 
legal  obstacles  that  limit  this  tight. 

8.  To  work  for  public  acceptance  and 
vigorous  enforcement  of  legislation  which 
guarantees  the  right  of  individuals  to  live 
wherever  they  chooee. 

9.  To  work  for  and  support  legislation  at 
all  levels  of  government  to  regxiiate  the 
manufacture.  Importation,  sale,  licensing  and 
registration  of  hand  guns,  other  firearms, 
ammunition  and  explosives,  and  to  encour- 
age public  understanding  of  the  need  for 
such  laws. 

10.  To  ensure  the  principle  of  equal  c^- 
portunlty  tor  all  by  opposing  quota  systems 
at  any  level. 

11.  To  work  for  and  support  measures 
which  will  In  a  spirit  of  reconciliation,  pro- 
vide Amnesty  for  all  who  have  been  put  in 
legal  Jeopardy  by  their  resistance  to  the  war 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

U.  HSALTH  AND  WCLTAkl 

The  National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women  be- 
lieves that  a  healthy  community,  soimd 
famUy  life  and  individual  welfare  are  inter- 
dependent and  thrive  when  barriers  of  pov- 
erty and  discrimination  are  removed.  It  be- 
lieves, therefore,  that  our  democratic  society 
must  give  priority  to  programs  which  meet 
the  economic,  social,  physical  and  psycho- 
logical needs  of  all  people,  and  that  the  pub- 
lico and  private  sectors  must  work  together 
to  help  individuals  function  successfiilly  and 
Independently  In  a  changing  society. 

It  Therefore  Resolves: 

1.  To  work  for  a  program  of  Income  main- 
tenance and  supportive  services  which  pro- 
tects and  respects  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
recipients  and  provides  at  least  the  mlnlmiim 
national  standard  of  living  for  every  indi- 
vidual. 

3.  To  work  for  a  social  security  program 
which  will  reflect  the  cost  of  living  Index  and 
wage  levels  and  which  will  provide: 

(a)  Insiuwnce  coverage  for  aU  working 
people  and  their  dependents  to  assure  basic 
protection  against  loss  of  Income. 

(b)  FlexlbUlty  In  the  social  security  sys- 
tem which  does  not  penalize  recipients  who 
wish  to  remain  In  the  work  force. 

3.  To  work  for  and  support  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insurance  program. 

4.  To  support  programs  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing the  health  care  delivery  system.  Includ- 
ing: 

(a)  Preventive  medicine 

(b)  Kxpanslon  of  medical  training 
(e)  Health  care  facUltlea 

(d)  Medical  research 

(e)  Dental  care 

(f )  Mental  Health  serrloes 

(g)  Genetic  counselling 

6.  To  work  for  the  eq;>anaion,  development 
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and  adequate  financing  of  quality  oompre- 
hensive  chUd  care  programs  available  to  all 
chUdren. 

6.  To  promote  programs  and  services  for 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  families  and 
Individuals  with  special  needs,  and  to  en- 
courage research  into  the  causes  wlUcb  cre- 
ate these  special  needs. 

7.  To  support  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

8.  To  work  for  public  understanding  that 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  addiction  are 
medical  and  social  problems,  and: 

(a)  To  support  programs  of  education,  re- 
search, prevention,  treatment  and  retiabill- 
tatlon. 

(b)  To  work  for  reform  of  existing  laws  re- 
garding the  possession,  use  and  sale  of  drugs. 

9.  To  endorse  uniform  laws  relating  to 
marriage,  divorce,  adoption,  chUd  protection 
and  child  support. 

10.  To  support  and  promote  programs  for 
birth  control  Including  research,  education 
and  clinical  services  for  all. 

11.  To  promote  programs  and  services  to 
eradicate  venereal  disease. 

13.  To  promote  the  welfare  and  rehabili- 
tation of  juvenUes  and  adults  under  coxurt 
Jurisdiction  Including  special  services  to 
them  and  their  families. 

13.  To  support  an  adequate  system  of  so- 
cial services  for  chUdren  in  need  of  super- 
vision. 

14.  To  promote  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trained  professionals,  professional 
aide  and  volunteer  personnel  for  work  in  the 
fields  of  health,  welfare  and  public  safety, 
and  to  encourage  new  and  effective  working 
relationships  among  them. 

m.    PTTBUC    XDUCATIOK 

The  National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  American  democracy  depends 
on  a  strong  system  of  public  education  to 
develop  the  highest  potential  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Equal  access  to  quality  educational 
services  Is  a  fundamental  right  for  all  Indi- 
viduals. 

It  Therefore  Resolves: 

1.  To  work  for  Increased  public  under- 
standing of  the  basic  role  of  public  educa- 
tion in  our  changing  society  and  to  support 
greater  community  participation  in  educa- 
tional affairs. 

a.  To  promote  highest  possible  educational 
standards  and  expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunities through : 

(a)  Early  childhood  education  and  educa- 
tion continuing  through  life. 

(b)  Guidance  and  counselling  at  all  levels 
including  health,  diagnostic  and  referral 
services. 

(c)  Programs  for  chUdren  and  adults  with 
special  educational  needs. 

(d)  Expanded  and  Improved  school  and 
public   library   programs   and   facilities. 

(e)  Vocational  and  technical  education 
related  to  Job  opportunities. 

(f)  Programs  dealing  with  famUy  life  and 
sex  education. 

(g)  Opportunity  for  greater  involvement 
of  the  famUy  In  the  education  of  the  chUd. 

(h)  Maximum  year-round  coordinated  use 
of  all  educational  faculties  and  services. 

(1)  Continuing  evaluation  of  goals,  cur- 
riculum, structure,  methods  and  school  per- 
sonnel. 

(J)  Innovative  educational  programs. 

(k)  Integration  Into  the  curriculum  of 
programs  dealing  with  the  cxUtures  of  all 
peoples. 

(1)  Programs  dealing  with  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse. 

3.  To  promote  Improved  teacher  education 
programs  Including  Inservlce  training. 

4.  To  promote  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trained  professional,  professional 
aide  and  volunteer  personnel  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  to  encourage  new  and  effec- 
tive working  relationships  among  them. 

6.  To  work  for  a  higher  level  of  financial 
support  for  public  educaUon: 
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(a)  By  supporting  adequate  state  and  local 
funding. 

(b)  By  supporting  federal  aid  to  public 
education. 

(c)  By  iirglng  reappraisal  of  the  basis  of 
financing  public  education. 

6.  To  protect  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  which  Is  basic  to  our 
system  of  public  education. 

7.  To  protect  public  funds  from  being  di- 
verted to  non-public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  to  oppose  any  form  of 
reimbursement  or  tax  credits  to  parents  for 
non-public  school  tuition. 

8.  To  support  increased  opportunities  for 
higher  education  and  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  through  expanded  scholarship 
and  loan  programs. 

9.  To  continue  to  work  for  successful  in- 
tegration in  the  public  schools  of  pupils, 
teachers,  non-teaching  staff  and  adminis- 
trative personnel. 

10.  To  support  the  concept  that  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  expression  are  Indispensable  to 
education  in  a  democracy. 

11.  To  promote  and  support  measures  to 
provide  free  school  lunches  to  all  students 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well 
as  breakfasts  and  other  nutritional  programs 
in  communities  where  there  is  a  need. 

13.  To  promote  programs  In  hxunan  rela- 
tions training  for  all  school  personnel  in- 
cluding administrators,  teachers,  other 
school  employees,  parents  and  students. 

rv.   JEWISH   AFTAIBS 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
beUeves  that  Judaism  has  bequeathed  to 
every  Jew  a  rich  inheritance  of  moral  and 
reUglous  values  and  a  strong  sense  of  per- 
sona! and  communal  responslblUty.  Trtms- 
mlttlng  this  heritage  through  education  and 
implementing  its  principles  strengthens 
Jewish  Identity,  enriches  our  Jewish  com- 
munities, and  reinforces  our  commitments  to 
Jews  throughout  the  world. 

It  Therefore  Resolves: 

1.  To  aid  In  the  development,  strengthen- 
inc  and  enrichment  of  Jewish  community 
life  through  NCJW  programs  and  cooperation 
With  other  groups. 

3.  To  foster  the  study  and  learning  of 
Judaism  by: 

(a)  Promoting  the  highest  possible  educa- 
tional standards  for  religious  schools. 

(b)  Working  for  training  programs  to  al- 
leviate the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 

(c)  Encouraging  adult  and  family  oriented 
education  and  activities. 

(d)  Promoting  and  providing  programs  for 
children  and  adults  with  special  needs. 

(e)  Promoting  programs  on  college  cam- 
puses. 

(f)  Encouraging  Jewish  community  sup- 
port of  Jewish  education  without  depend- 
ence on  public  funds. 

3.  To  support,  promote  and  practise  meas- 
ures designed  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
Jewish  faith  and  culture. 

4.  To  work  for  the  attainment  of  reUglous 
and  cultural  freedom,  justice  and  human 
rights  of  Jews  wherever  these  are  denied  or 
abridged,  with  special  attention  to  the  pUght 
of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries where  Jews  are  oppressed. 

6.  To  promote  the  growth  and  develc^- 
roent  of  the  International  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  in  countries  throughout  the  world. 

6.  To  urge  rabbinical  relnterpretation 
which  wUI  eliminate  difficulties  suffered  by 
women  under  Jewish  law. 

v.   ISRAXL 

The  National  CoimcU  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  the  survival  and  development 
of  Israel  are  central  elements  of  Jewish  iden- 
tity based  upon  our  mutual  heritage  as  Jews. 
Israel  enhances  the  stature  and  dignity  of 
Jews  throughout  the  world.  It  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  democracy  and 
social  progress  by  building  a  nation  where  a 
life  of  dignity  and  Independence  Is  possible 
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for  its  people.  We  believe  It  deserves  the 
support  of  aU  countries. 

It  Therefore  Resolves : 

1.  To  urge  the  United  States  and  the  UiUted 
Nations  to  support  Israel  In  its  efforts  to: 

(a)  Establish  a  just  and  permanent  peace. 

(b)  Insure  its  continuation  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  vrlthln  secure  botmdarlee. 

3.  To  urge  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
make  available  economic  assistance  and  mlU- 
tary  equipment  to  Israel. 

3.  To  continue  our  support  of  the  social, 
educational,  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Israel. 

VX.   ECONOMIC   POUCT 

The  National  Council  of  Jewlah  Women 
believes  that  the  economic  priorities,  policies 
and  programs  at  all  levels  of  government 
shotUd  be  designed  to  develop  our  full  hu- 
man, social  and  economic  potential. 

It  Therefore  Resolves: 

1.  To  urge  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  government  programs,  poUcles  and 
legislation  which  wiU: 

(a)  Encourage  growth  and  ensure  ex- 
panded economic  opportunities. 

(b)  Ensure  full  employment  with  safe- 
guards against  Inflationary  pressures. 

(c)  Promote  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

(d)  Include  continuing  examination  of  na- 
tional  priorities   for   government   spending. 

3.  To  work  for  measures  which: 

(a)  Ensure  for  the  total  work  force,  in- 
cluding migratory  workers  and  household 
employees,  coverage  under  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  standards,  workmen's 
compensation  and  similar  benefits,  and  safe 
and   sanitary  working  conditions. 

(b)  Ensure  free  and  fuU  collective  bar- 
gaining and  such  other  machinery  as  may  be 
necessary  to  aid  In  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  labor  disputes. 

(c)  Support  and  promote  state  and  federal 
laws  wtilch  regulate  and  protect  private  gov- 
ernmental and  union  pension  funds,  and 
protect  the  rights  of  those  enrolled  In  private 
pension  funds. 

(d)  Assure  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

(e)  Promote,  within  the  framework  of  ade- 
quate child  labor  legislation,  training  pro- 
grams and  employment  opportunities  for 
youth. 

(f)  Provide  training  for  available  Job  op- 
portunities, and  create  new  job  opportunities 
for  the  untrained,  the  underemployed,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  those  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  technological  develop- 
ment and  other  changes  in  the  economy. 

(g)  Permit  {lersons  to  accept  Job  training 
and  employment  by  providing  adequately 
funded  child  care  services. 

3.  To  support  measures  which: 

(a)  Protect  the  public  in  the  production, 
marketing  and  servicing  of  all  consumer 
goods.  Including  adequate  regulation  of  test- 
ing. Ucenslng.  detailed  labeUng  and  dating 
of  food  and  cosmetics  as  well  as  generic  label- 
ing of  drugs. 

(b)  Elstabllsh  a  consumer  protection  agen- 
cy with  enforcement  powers. 

(c)  Protect  the  public  against  misleading 
information  and  unethical  practices  In  lend- 
ing and  credit  transactions  and  consumer 
services. 

(d)  Eliminate  economic  discrimination 
against  women. 

(e)  Guarantee  fair  insurance  practices. 

(f)  Promote  consumer  education  pro- 
grams. 

4.  To  work  for  tax  reforms  and  to  support 
measures  for  the  assessment,  collection  and 
expenditure  of  funds  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment which  wlU  strengthen  the  basic  serv- 
ices endorsed  In  these  resolutions. 

6.  To  work  for  the  acceptance  and  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  time  contributed  by 
the  volunteer  by  supporting  tax  benefit  legis- 
lation. 

Vn.  GOVCXNIIINTAI.  ORGAMIEATION 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  the   increasing  complexity  of 
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tbe  processes  of  government  demands  a 
strengthened  adherence  to  governmental 
checks  and  balances  as  specified  In  tbe 
CozLstltutlon  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
development  of  safeguards  to  Insure  demo- 
cratic enactment,  implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  laws  at  all  levels. 

It  Therefore  Resolves : 

1.  To  urge  legislative  bodies  to  adopt  rules 
and  procedures  which  will : 

(a)  Define  and  limit  the  authority  of  In- 
vestigating committees  and  safeguard  the 
rights  of  all  parties  concerned  in  hearings. 

(b)  Establish  effective  machinery  to  in- 
sure the  opportunity  to  consider  and  vote 
on  proposed  legislation. 

(c)  Open  to  the  public  all  legislative  meet- 
ings except  those  dealing  with  national  se- 
curity. 

(d)  Ensttre  tbe  selection  of  oommlttae 
leadership  on  a  more  democratic  basis  rather 
than  solely  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 

3.  To  promote  policies  which  will  guaran- 
tee that  administrative  departments  and  re- 
gulatory agencies  function  effectively  and 
act  in  the  public  interest. 

3.  To  promote  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
civil  service  system  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

4.  To  support  and  promote  effective  reform 
in  federal,  state  and  local  government. 

5.  To  support  development  of  an  Inde- 
pendent authority  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment ana  provide  an  opportunity  to  redress 
grievances. 

6.  To  support  measures  which  vrlll  in- 
sure tbe  validity  of  the  vote  of  every  citizen 
mcluding : 

(a)  Districting  for  equitable  representa- 
tion. 

(b)  Elimination  of  all  Impediments  to  tbe 
free  exercise  of  the  franchise  except  those 
requirements  necessary  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent voting. 

7.  To  support  measures  granting  voting 
representation  in  Congress  and  self-govern- 
ment to  tbe  citizens  of  tbe  United  States 
resldmg  in  the  District  of  Ckilumbia. 

8.  To  promote  and  support  measures  for 
reform  in: 

(a)  Nomination  and  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  to  insure  their 
selection  by  popular  vote. 

(b)  The  nominating  process  which  will 
make  it  responsive  to  the  electorate. 

(c)  Regulation,  limitation  and  disclosure 
of  campaign  expenditiires. 

(d)  Methods  of  campaign  financing. 

9.  To  work  for  complete  financial  dlsclostire 
by  public  officials  at  all  levels. 

10.  To  work  for  the  public  disclosure  of 
sources  of  financial  support  for  paid  lobbyists 
at  all  levels  of  goveriunent. 

11.  To  reaffirm  our  belief  in  an  independ- 
ent judiciary  and  to  oppose  measures  which 
would  undermine  or  curtail  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Coxirt. 

12.  To  promote  a  Judicial  system  designed 
to  achieve  equitable  and  expeditious  admm- 
istration  of  justice  for  juveniles  and  adults: 

(a)  Establishing  high  qualifications  for 
Judges. 

(b)  Promoting  significant  reforms  in  the 
processing  of  pendmg  court  cases  which  will 
insure  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

(c)  Eliminating  lengthy  pre-trial  deten- 
tion. 

(d)  Supporting  measures  that  aid  victims 
of  crime  and  their  families. 

(e)  Wtvkmg  to  remove  victimless  crimes 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  courts. 

(f )  Assuring  the  provision  of  legal  services 
for  those  in  need. 

13.  To  support  measures  which  will  pro- 
mote significant  penal  reforins  for  juveniles 
and  adults  by  emphasizing  rehabilitation,  es- 
tablishing high  qualifications  and  necessary 
training  for  all  personnel  and  providing  sal- 
aries commensvirate  with  qualifications  and 
rwponslbilltles. 

n.  To  support  the  abolition  of  capital 
punjjBhment. 
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16.  To  support  improvement  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  by : 

(a)  Providing  adequate  training  for  all 
personnel  which  will  recognise  the  human 
relations  aspects  of  their  role  as  primary  so- 
cial agents. 

(b)  Providing  salaries  commensurate  with 
those  of  comparable  professions. 

16.  To  work  for  a  more  equitable  military 
service  system. 

vm.  FORnCN  POLICT 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  United  States  foreign  policy 
should  be  directed  toward  developing  the 
conditions  for  world  peace  wherein  human 
beings  can  live  their  lives  In  dlgmty  with  the 
greatest  measure  of  economic,  social,  reli- 
gious and  political  freedom.  We  believe  that 
the  United  States  in  cooperation  with  all 
nations  should  pursue  every  possible  alterna- 
tive to  military  action  as  a  means  of  resolv- 
ing international  disputes. 

It  Therefore  Resolves: 

1.  To  strengthen  and  work  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
and  the  International  Court  of  Justice  as  im- 
portant media  through  which  the  conditions 
of  peace  will  be  achieved  by  the  adjustment 
of  the  national  interests  of  the  member 
nations. 

2.  To  promote  the  mcluslon  as  member  na- 
tions in  the  United  Nations  of  all  govern- 
ments petitioning  membership  who  pledge 
adherence  to  tbe  UN.  charter 

3.  To  continue  to  strive  for  international 
peace  and  security: 

(a)  By  the  immediate  and  total  cessation 
of  all  XJJB.  military  intervention  In  Indo- 
china. ^ 

(b)  Through  international  agreement  on 
general  disarmament,  mcluding  effective 
Inspection. 

(c)  Through  enforcement  and  extension 
of  the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  testing 
and  provide  for  inspection  essential  for  ef- 
fective control. 

(d)  Through  support  by  mtematlonal 
agreements  of  all  peaceful  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

(e)  Through  international  agreements  to 
outlaw  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare 
and  the  production  of  such  weapons. 

(f)  Through  the  creation  and  mimte- 
nance  of  a  strong  and  fiexlble  United  Nations 
permanent  force  to  maintain  peace. 

(g)  By  aoceptlng  the  responsibility  of  mu- 
tual defend  and  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions as  provided  for  in  the  United  Nations 
charter. 

(b)  Through  tbe  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  International  agreements  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  outer  space  and  underseas. 

4.  To  support  economic  development  and 
expansloi^  of  economic  opportunity  through- 
out the  world: 

(a)  Through  assistance  programs  to  devel- 
oping countries  so  that  they  may  achieve 
economic,  social,  educational  and  health 
standards  necessary  for  maintaining  Inde- 
pendence and  effective  8elf-govemm3nt,  and 
by  providing  such  aid  through  multilateral 
channels  where  possible. 

(b)  Through  the  pursuit  of  an  effective 
international  monetary  policy  which  will  en- 
courage worldwide  economic  growth,  coop- 
eration and  stability. 

(o)  By  the  expansion  of  inter- American 
trade,  cultural  and  economic  cooperation. 

(d)  By  continuing  to  develop  trade  agree- 
ments on  a  reciprocal  basis  and  supporting 
international  agreements  for  tbe  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  the  free  flow 
of  trade. 

6.  To  protect,  preserve,  and  restore  the 
world  environmental  balance : 

(a)  By  cooperation  In  international  meas- 
ures pertaining  to  world  ecological  problems. 

(b)  By  supporting  programs  dealing  with 
wtvld  population  problems. 

(c)  Through  continued  International 
cooperation  m  developing  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy. 
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(d)  Through  international  agreements 
concerning  underseas  and  outerspace  ex- 
ploration, research  and  development. 

6.  To  support  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  and  freedom  throughout  the  world  by: 

(a)  Pully  implementing  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

(b)  Ratifying  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. 

(c)  Creating  expanded  opportunities  for 
international  study,  work  and  travel,  and  for 
cultural  exchange. 

(d)  Insuring  the  right  of  Individuals  to 
emigrate  without  penalty  or  harassment. 

7.  To  support  agreements  to  protect  the 
safety  of  international  travel  by  imposing 
penalties  on  nations  which  aid,  encourage, 
abet  and  give  asylum  to  hijackers  and  per- 
petrators of  International  acts  of  Tlcdenoa 
against  individuals  or  groups. 

8.  To  promote  vigorous  enforcement  of 
mternatlonal  agreements  for  the  prevention 
of  the  Illegal  flow  of  drugs. 

IX.  ENVntONMENT  AND  THE  QUAUTT  OF  im 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  the  future  of  our  democratic 
society  and  the  quality  of  human  life  de- 
pend on  the  solution  of  problems  intensified 
by  tbe  nature  of  a  massive  virban  society  and 
concurrent  technological  developments.  In- 
herent in  tbe  solution  is  recognition  by  tbe 
public  and  the  private  sectors  of  their  mu- 
tual responsibilities. 

It  Therefore  Resolves: 

1.  To  work  and  actively  support  effective 
programs  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  and  conservation  of 
our  environment,  including  adequate  financ- 
ing of  programs  which  establish  national 
standards  and  increase  research. 

2.  To  promote  plans  and  programs,  with 
adequate  financing,  for  metropolitan,  re- 
gional, and  rural  development  which  will 
provide  coordinated  facilities  and  services. 
In  order  to  achieve  sound,  healthy  commu- 
nities. Individuals  affected  by  these  programs 
sbould  participate  in  tbe  planning. 

3.  To  promote  public  understanding  of  tlie 
necessity  for  demographic  planning. 

4.  To  create  a  better  climate  for  accept- 
ance of  public  housing  through  community 
education  and  participation,  to  support  pub- 
lic and  private  programs  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  low  and  middle  Income  individuals 
and  families  without  discriminatory  housing 
restrictions,  and  to  oppose  measvu-es  which 
tend  to  perpetuate  exlstmg  discrlmmatory 
housing  patterns. 

5.  To  support  proposals  on  the  local,  re- 
gional and  national  levels  which  will  pro- 
vide safe,  adequate  and  efficient  mass  trans- 
portation facilities. 

6.  To  support  programs  en  local,  reflonsl 
and  national  levels  which  deal  with  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  violence  with  spe- 
cial emobasis  on  the  urban  environment. 

X.    IMMICRATION    AND    NATtTSAI.TZATIOW 

The  National  CoimcU  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  the  contribution  of  strength 
and  diversity  resulting  from  the  immigra- 
tion of  peoples  from  all  over  the  world  Is 
vital  to  the  development  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  culture.  It  also  believes  that  an 
equitable  ejid  hiunane  Immigration  policy 
is  an  effective  instrument  of  international 
good  will. 

It  Therefore  Resolves : 

I.  To  support  revisions  of  United  States 
Inmilgration  Laws  so  that : 

(a)  The  total  Immigration  quota  be  in- 
creased and  consideration  be  given  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons. 

(b)  The  total  Immigration  quota,  subject 
to  periodic  review,  be  distributed  without  dis- 
crimination. 

(c)  Persons  of  foreign  birth  shall  receive 
protection  under  the  law  equal  to  that  ex- 
tended to  tbe  native-bam. 

(d)  The  United  States  support  the  accept- 
ance of  a  definition  of  the  term  "refugee" 
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to  Include  those  who  wish  to  flee  their  coun- 
tries as  well  as  those  who  have  fled. 

a.  To  promote  and  support  programs  to 
assist  m  the  resettlement  of  Immigrants. 


MARVIN  LEIB8TONE  STRESSES  CAR- 
POOLINO  AS  B4EANS  OP  REDUdNQ 
POLLUTION  AND  CONSERVING  EN- 
ERGY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  morn- 
ing, thousands  upon  thousands  of  auto- 
mobiles Stream  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  each  evening  they  return  In 
the  direction  of  the  residential  areas  of 
the  city  and  the  suburbs.  These  automo- 
biles, often  carrying  only  a  driver,  clog 
the  streets  and  bridges,  pollute  the  air, 
and  consume  mergy  at  a  tremendous 
rate. 

The  same  scene  is  duplicated  daily  in 
every  major  city.  TralBr  congestion  ob- 
viously ranks  high  on  every  list  of  major 
urban  problems.  Americans  are  resF>ond- 
Ing  to  the  chaUenge  with  better  high- 
ways, improved  transit  systems,  and  in- 
novative experiments  to  find  new  meth- 
ods of  transportation. 

Each  of  these  steps  is  necessary  to  cope 
with  today's  traflBc,  but,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  any  problem  of  major  propor- 
tions, there  are  a  few  simple  actions  that 
each  individual  can  undertake  to  ease  the 
burden.  In  a  statement  to  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Federal  City  Council  on  July 
11,  1973,  Marvin  Lelbstone,  regional  rep- 
resentative for  the  Highway  Users  Fed- 
eration for  Safety  and  Mobility,  spoke  of 
car  pools  as  one  such  step.  Mr.  Lelb- 
stone's  statement  cites  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  carpoollng  and  describes 
some  of  the  methods  used  by  Federal 
agencies  and  businesses  to  encourage 
commuters  to  travel  together.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  this  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House : 

While  it  would  take  several  transportation 
modes  to  reduce  the  Washington  area's  traffic 
congestion  and  air  pollution,  the  mode  which 
stands  out  as  the  most  economic  and  easiest 
to  plan  and  implement  is  "cari>oollng". 

The  private  automobUe,  with  only  one 
driver  in  the  car,  is  the  most  expensive  trans- 
portation mode  available  to  the  community. 
The  cost  of  a  10-mlle  work  trip  downtovm  in 
areas  of  over  one  million  people  averagee  out 
at  $3.64  for  the  one  driver.  But  If  the  driver 
car-pools  with  three  other  persons  the  coat 
of  the  same  10-mlIe  wix-k  trip  Is  reduced  to 
.86  cents  for  each  passenger.  Further,  a  6- 
passenger  car-pool  would  bring  the  passenger 
cost  down  to  .44  cents.  Car-pooling,  then, 
offers  a  maximum  monthly  individual  sav- 
ings of  around  $44.00  per  passenger. 

As  for  traffic  relief  and  air  qtuUity  improve- 
ment, if  car  occupancy  could  go  from  1.6 
persons  to  2.0,  there  would  be  a  20  percent 
reduction  m  traffic  during  peak  hours. 

During  the  week  of  July  9.  1973.  and  on 
eight  separate  occasions  in  1973,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  surrounding  counties 
and  cities  were  declared  to  have  hazardous 
air  conditions.  To  meet  the  nation's  air  qual- 
ity standards,  the  region's  Air  Quality  Plan- 
ning Conamlttee,  in  concert  with  the  staff  and 
members  of  tbe  area's  CouncU  of  Oovem- 
Btents,  has  bad  to  recommend  transporta- 
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tlon  control  strategies  which  include  some 
distasteful  dls-lncentlves.  Tbe  degree  to 
which  these  dls-lncentlves  will  appear  at- 
tractive to  planners  can  be  reduced  consid- 
erably by  strong  evidence  of  public  and 
private  intensity  and  support  applied  to  car- 
.  pooling. 

Each  time  that  air  pollution  alerts  are  de- 
clared offlclaUy  lor  the  Washmgton  region  by 
the  Council  of  Governments,  the  CouncU 
recommends  that  commuters  car-pool  tbe 
following  day.  This  recommendation  Is  an- 
nouced  to  the  Washington  area  population 
through  the  major  daily  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations.  But  the  foUow- 
ing  morning,  one  can  still  look  dovim  lines  of 
cars  on  major  roadways  and  find  Uttle  evi- 
dence of  Increases  In  car-pooling. 

Car-pooling,  then,  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified by  commuters  as  one  of  a  set  of  favor- 
able ways  to  get  to  and  from  work.  The  pub- 
lic needs  to  know  more  about  the  benefits  of 
car-pooling.  If  the  public  can  view  car-pool- 
ing as  a  package  of  incentives,  then  perhaps 
there  will  be  less  reluctance  to  utilize  the 
mode  and  a  20  percent  traffic  reduction  can 
be  reached. 

To  encourage  car-pooling  some  government 
agencies  and  many  large  companies  are 
actively  coordinating  the  formation  of  con- 
venient 8hare-the-rlde  groups. 

Everythmg  from  computers  to  coffee- 
kUtchers  are  being  used  to  get  employees 
together  and  car-pools  started. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration m  Washington,  D.C..  is  typical 
of  government  agencies  which  maintain  grid 
maps  showing  the  location  of  active  and  po- 
tential carpools.  NASA's  program.  Initiated 
in  1984,  has  increased  car  occupancy  among 
employees  to  an  average  3.86  persons  per  car. 
In  St.  Louis,  McDonnell  Douglas  Corpora- 
tion promoted  car-pooling  for  the  firm's 
47,000  employees  when  parking  became  criti- 
cal. Tbe  program  has  increased  car  occu- 
pancy among  workers  to  an  average  of  3.8 
persons,  double  tbe  former  rate. 

At  California  State  College  m  San  Ber- 
nardino, several  hundred  computer-matched 
students  and  teachers  are  sharing  the  ride. 
And  In  Pasadena,  600  employees  of  Bur- 
roughs Corporation,  are  successfuUy  mvolved 
m  a  ride-sharing  effort. 

In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company  includes  a  no-charge  listing 
in  its  weekly  newspaper  of  "riders  avaUable 
and  riders  wanted"  as  part  of  the  commu- 
nity's general  plan  to  promote  car-pooling 
and  stagger  work  hours. 

In  many  agencies  and  companies,  car-pool 
drivers  are  rewarded  with  preferred  parking 
spaces  in  covered  garages  close  to  office  or 
factory  entrances. 

On  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge, 
car-pools  of  three  or  more  persons  can  cross 
for  a  reduced  toll  rate.  They  are  also  provided 
with  special  lanes  to  speed  them  through  the 
toll  plaza  and  onto  the  bridge. 

Other  cities  are  considering  letting  car- 
pools  of  four  or  more  persons  use  exclusive 
bus  lanes. 

The  application  of  car-pooling  may  have 
favorable  dimensions  that  have  not  been 
identified  yet,  especially  in  the  area  of  eco- 
nomic savings  and  financial  profit  for  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Because  any  undiscovered 
potential  should  be  tapped,  and  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  problems  created  by  traf- 
fic congestion  and  air  pollution,  it  Is  hereby 
recommended  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Transportation  of  tbe  Federal  City  Council 
decide  to  act  as  a  catalyst  In  forming  a  spe- 
cial study  committee  of  prominent  area 
business  executives  for  the  purpniae  of  iden- 
tifjrlng  new  economic  savings  and  profits 
which  could  be  engendered  by  the  establish- 
ment of  job-rooted  car-pool  programs.  It  may 
be  that  the  cost  of  an  adequate  car-pool 
public  education  program  for  tbe  Washing- 
ton area  population  could  only  be  absorbed 
by  the  business  community  and  could,  Ux 
turn,  have  an  effective  pay-off  for  its  mem- 
bership as  well  as  tbe  car-pooling  conmiuter. 
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SOME  POINTED  QUESTIONS  FOR 
KISSINGER   HEARINGS— PART  I 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOTTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  po- 
litically minded  week^,  Human  Events, 
this  week  featured  some  pointed  observa- 
tions which  could  be  useful  In  the  up- 
coming hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Henry  Kissinger  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Quoting  from  a  new  blog- 
««>hy.  "Kissinger:  Portrait  of  a  Mind." 
by  Prof.  Stephen  R.  Oraubard,  a  friend 
and  former  colleague  of  Mr.  Kissinger  at 
Harvard,  Human  Events  points  out  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  no  longer  considers  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  Red  China  as  "revolution- 
ary" states.  If  this  analysis  of  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's views  is  correct,  exploration  of 
this  area  during  the  hearings  should 
prove  interesting. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  item  "Some 
Pointed  Questions  for  Kissinger  Hear- 
Ings'  which  appeared  in  the  September  8, 
1973.  issue  of  Human  Events. 

SoKx  PonrrxD  Questions  for  KissnrcxR 

Hkabtttos 
Fresident  Nixon's  decision  to  tap  Henry 
Kissinger  as  secretary  of  state  provides  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  probe  the  Admmistra- 
tion's  policy  of  warming  up  relations  with 
the  two  Commimlst  superpowers.  But 
whether  the  committee  wUl  question  Kis- 
singer as  to  tbe  success  of  detente  Is  still  very 
much  up  in  tbe  air. 

Chaired  by  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbright  (D-Ark.), 
the  conunittee,  which  wlU  hold  bearings  on 
the  Kissinger  nomination  shortly.  Is  packed 
with  both  doves  and  Administration  apolo- 
gists. The  doves  wUl  be  trying  to  maneuver 
Klssmger  mto  committing  the  Administra- 
tion to  a  softer  policy  than  It  is  already  pur- 
suing in  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China,  while  Republican  apologists  wUI  be 
eager  to  cover  up  any  flaws  In  the  Nixon- 
Kissinger  diplomacy.  Pew  on  the  committee 
can  be  expected  to  voice  the  concern  of  the 
more  hawkish  elements  of  the  diplomatic 
and  mUltary  community  in  Washington. 

But  there  Is  some  hope  that  a  few  of  the 
more  Independent-minded  committee  mem- 
bers, such  as  John  Sparkman  (D-Ala.),  Oale 
McOee  (D-Wyo.).  Robert  Griffin  (R-Mlch.), 
and  even  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.),  will 
be  willing  to  press  Kissinger  bard  on  the 
Administration's  accommodation  policies. 

What  many  tough-minded  diplomats  wotild 
like  the  senators  to  ask  Kissinger,  for  In- 
stance, is  how  he  can  justify  his  apparent 
belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
are  no  longer  revolutionary  powers. 

In  a  fascinating  new  biography  caUed 
Kissinger:  Portrait  of  a  Mind,  Prof.  Stephen 
R.  Oraubard  makes  some  highly  Interesting 
observations  on  Kissinger's  perception  of 
"revolutionary"  states. 

Prof.  Oraubard,  an  admirer  and  friend  of 
his  former  Harvard  colleague,  writes  that  Kls- 
smger developed  a  concept  about  world  af- 
fairs that  he  never  abandoned  In  any  of  his 
writings.  Kissinger  contrasted  two  types  of 
international  order,  one  as  "legitimate"  and 
the  other  as  "revolutionary."  States  that  ac- 
cepted a  particular  international  order  as 
legitimate  could  negotiate  their  differences. 
When,  however,  a  "state  maintained  that 
the  International  order  was  illegitimate,  di- 
plomacy was  excluded.  Such  a  state  was  rev- 
olutionary; in  chaUengmg  the  established 
order,  it  was  asking,  m  effect,  for  tbe  existing 
order  to  be  set  aside  and  for  another  to  b* 
put  In  Its  place." 
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Kissinger's  concept  ts  dearly  pivotal  to 
his  views  on  how  a  nation  conducts  Its  for- 
eign policy.  In  his  now  famous  work,  A 
World  Restored,  Kissinger  viewed  N«^)Oleon 
as  a  revolutionary  who  covUd  not  be  ap- 
peased by  normal  give-and-take  diplomacy. 
He  believed  that  the  19th  Century  Austrian 
diplomat  Prince  Klemens  von  Mettemlch, 
In  Graubard's  words,  "had  one  profound  In- 
sight: he  knew  Napoleon  to  be  a  'revolu- 
tionary,' and  realized  that  it  was  Impossible 
to  satisfy  such  a  national  leader.  Nothing — 
neither  compromise,  concession  nor  alU- 
mice — would  satiate  Napoleon's  hunger.  .  .  ■ 
"Believing  that  Napoleon  could  not  be 
bought  off — that  no  alliance  with  France 
would  serve  to  protect  Austria's  Integrity — 
Mettemlch  set  out  on  a  course  [which  Kis- 
singer believed  was  correct)  to  achieve  two 
results:  the  defeat  of  Napoleonic  Prance  and 
the  survival  of  Imperial  Austria." 

"In  theory,"  writes  Graubard.  "Kissinger 
was  writing  about  problems  that  confronted 
European  statesmen  early  In  the  19th  Cen- 
tury; In  fact,  he  was  probing  the  nat\ire  of 
the  International  system  of  the  mld*aOth 
Century.  Together  with  many  others,  he 
was  asking  whether  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  viewed  as  a  'revolutionary'  power.  That, 
for  Kissinger,  was  the  one  question  that 
could  not  be  safely  ignored.  Did  the  Soviet 
Union  accept  the  'legitimacy'  of  the  existing 
International  system  or  did  it  hope  to  re- 
place that  system?" 

According  to  Graubard,  Kissinger  has  now 
resolved  this  problem — in  favor  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  "As  he  had 
made  quite  evident  In  speeches  prepared  for 
Nelson  Rockefeller  a  few  months  before  he 
entered  the  White  House.  Kissinger  believed 
that  the  times  were  propitious  for  new  Initia- 
tives to  be  taken  vis-a-vls  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  The  Americans 
and  the  Soviets  accepted  the  fact  that  a 
strategic  balance  existed  between  them:  the 
Communist  bloc  seemed  irrevocably  split; 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
had  ceased  to  be  'revolutionary'  states." 

So  there  was  no  mistaking  what  Kissinger 
meant,  Graubard  stressed:  "That  term  [rev- 
olutionary] had  a  very  special  meaning  In 
Kissinger's  lexicon.  Since  he  had  always  be- 
lieved that  an  International  order  demanded 
a  certain  acceptance  by  all  of  Its  members, 
the  existence  of  any  state  pledged  to  Its 
destruction  created  a  serious  hazard  to  world 
peace.  It  mattered  very  much,  in  KUsinger'a 
mind,  that  neither  Uotcow  nor  Peking  ap- 
pear^ any  longer  to  entertain  luch  ambi- 
tions" (Italics  added). 

Thus  a  key  question  many  International 
affairs  experts  would  like  the  senators  to  put 
to  Kissinger  is:  On  what  grounds  can  one 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Peking  and 
Moscow  have  relinquished  their  dreams  of 
world  conquest?  Can  Kissinger  prove  that 
the  ambitions  of  Peking  and  Moscow  are 
somehow  less  bazardovis  to  world  peace  than 
were  the  ambitions  of  Napoleon? 

So  far,  according  to  students  of  cominu* 
nlsm,  there  is  no  evidence  that  either  the 
Soviets  or  the  Red  Chinese  are  m  the  process 
of  softening  their  ideologr  or  cutting  off 
aid  to  a  worldwide  network  of  revolutionary 
Communist  organizations.  Hence  the  desire 
to  hear  Kissinger  explain  his  views  on  the 
matter. 

These  "hard-liners" — realists,  they  would 
call  themselves — would  also  like  to  hear  Kis- 
singer's response  to  these  questions  as  well: 
In  recent  weeks,  the  press  has  reported  a 
splrallng  wave  of  repressive  tactics  employed 
against  dissidents  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
tactics  vigorously  condemned  by  such  lead- 
ing Russian  intellectuals  as  Andrei  ScUcharov, 
the  Soviet  scientist  who  helped  develop  the 
Russian  H-bomb,  and  novelist  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn,  who  last  week  expressed  fears 
that  the  Soviet  secret  police  might  do  him  in. 
Doesn't  this  suggest  that  the  AdmlnUtra- 
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tlon's  detente  policies  have  actually  led  to 
moce  repression  In  the  Soviet  Union? 

Why  is  the  Nixon  Administration  opi>08ed 
to  the  Jackson  amendment  on  East-West 
trade — which  wo\ild  foreclose  VS.  trade  cred- 
its to  the  Soviets  unless  they  established  a 
free  emigration  policy — when  Sakharov,* 
Tarusk  and  other  Soviet  dissidents  say  legis- 
lation along  these  lines  is  essential  for  pro- 
moting freedom  within  Russia? 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  economists  at 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress  for  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  stated  that  the  economic 
advantages  to  the  United  States  from  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  necessarily  be 
small  In  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  are  likely  to  be  small  tor  us 
(but  not,  apparently,  t(x  the  Soviet  Union), 
what  political  benefits  from  this  trade  will 
accrue  to  the  United  States  that  Jiistlfy  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  economic  potential  by 
American  technology? 

In  Its  ratification  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  Executive  Agreement  on  OlTenatve  Weap- 
ons last  year,  the  Congress  expressed  the 
view  that  any  permanent  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic arms  would  provide  for  parity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  What 
steps  wUl  Kissinger  take  to  ensure  that  our 
negotiating  posture  Is  consistent  with  the 
will  of  Congress? 

In  the  fall  of  1971,  following  Taiwan's  ex- 
pulsion frcMn  the  United  Nations,  the  Con- 
gress considered  and  rejected  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  1958  Formosa  Resolution,  thus  re- 
inforcing once  again  the  congressional  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  Integrity  and 
credibility  of  U.S.  treaty  commitments.  What 
steps  would  Kissinger  recommend  with  re- 
gard to  our  defense  commitment  to  Taiwan 
that  would  leave  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
as  to  our  Intentions  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  Taiwan  by  Communist  China  by 
force? 

In  the  negotiations  concerning  troop  with- 
drawals in  Europe,  the  United  States  has 
previously  insisted  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  withdraw  a  larger  nimiber  of  troops 
for  two  major  reasons:  (a)  the  American 
force  In  Europe  Is  smaller;  and  <b)  some  U.S. 
troops,  in  order  to  be  withdrawn,  would  have 
to  return  some  8,000  miles  to  American 
shores.  Soviet  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  "withdraw"  from  Europe  by  moving  a 
few  himdred  miles  back  to  Russia  proper. 

The  insistence  on  an  unequal  percentage 
cut  was  considered  part  of  our  "mutual  and 
balanced  force  reduction"  posttuv.  Why,  how- 
ever, are  we  now  backing  away  from  this 
position?  Why  did  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlealnger  Indicate  last  week  that  we  would 
no  longer  demand  larger  Soviet  troop  cuts? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
many  hard-liners  hope  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  ask 
Kissinger  when  be  appears  before  them  for 
confirmation  in  bis  new  post. 

I 
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ThlB  bill  was  Inspired  by  a  group  of 
residents  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict Who  call  themselves  "The  Quiet 
Americans."  I  am  proud  to  represent 
these  fine  men  and  women  who  hold  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  patriotism  and 
the  national  spirit  embodied  by  our  Flag. 
In  an  age  when  it  is  considered  "smart" 
to  be  cynical  about  traditional  values  and 
emotions.  It  Is  the  millions  of  "Quiet 
Americans"  from  coast  to  coast  who  hold 
the  fabric  of  our  country  together. 

I  commend  "The  Quiet  Americans"  for 
their  caring  strength  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  my  efforts  on 
behalf  of  House  Joint  Resolution  348 — 
which  is  truly  their  bill. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CRANE  AP- 
PLAUDS PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
COMMENTS  ON  AMERICAN  ECON- 
OMY 


HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    348— 
THE  QUIET  AMERICANS  BILL 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CALIFOKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  February, 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  348 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which,  when  ratified,  wUl  protect 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  to  volimtarily 
pledge  allegiance  to  our  flag,  and  will 
give  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  the 
display  and  handling  of  the  flag  and  to 
protect  it  from  desecration. 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  praise  of  President  Nixon's  comments 
on  the  question  of  restoring  health  to 
our  economy  in  yesterday's  press  confer- 
ence. For  the  past  months  the  news 
media.  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
public  have  been  preoccupied  with  the 
Wategate  proceedings.  The  serious  busi- 
ness of  our  country  has  been  overlooked 
and  superseded  by  this  news-making 
spectaculsu-,  and  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  effort  to  call  us  all  back  to 
the  realities  of  our  everyday  respon- 
slbUities. 

In  the  President's  own  words: 
First  is  the  very  high  priority  area  of  fight- 
ing Inflation. 

The  battle  will  be  waged  on  three 
fronts. 

First,  a  new  set  of  economic  controls 
will  be  Imposed  as  of  September  13.  On 
this  point  I  must  take  issue  with  the 
President,  as  I  have  consistently  done  in 
the  past.  Additional  controls  wUl  attack 
symptoms  and  not  causes.  This  problem 
of  inflation  consists  mainly  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  borrowing  from  com- 
mercial banks  and  also  In  an  Increase  in 
the  money  supply.  The  Government  fi- 
nances its  deficit  spendmg  through  infla- 
tlOTi.  "nils  brings  us  to  the  second  area  In 
which  initiatives  will  be  taken. 

Tlie  President  advised  us  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  wlU  tighten  up  on  the  money 
supply.  In  doing  so,  we  will  attack  one 
of  the  root  causes  of  Inflation,  and  I  ap- 
plaud this  decision. 

Third,  the  President  announced  that: 

We  are  moving  In  the  supply  front,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  agrlcultiire,  so  that 
we  can  eventually  look  forward  to  baiting 
the  rise  \n  food  prices  and  we  trust  In  even- 
ttially  lowering  them. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  help  the 
President  in  this  area  by  moving  to  elim- 
inate agricultural  subsidies,  and  to  en- 
courage our  farmers  to  produce.  I  have 
consistently  voted  to  eliminate  these  sub- 
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sidles  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me.  In  addition,  let  me  point  out  that 
wheat  sales  to  foreign  nations  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayer  have  seriously  reduced 
our  domestic  supply  and  resulted  in  in- 
creased prices  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  President 
Nixon  called  once  again  on  the  Congress 
to  exercise  restraint  and  to  work  for  a 
balanced  budget.  Until  Congress  takes 
the  initiative  in  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures, inflation  will  grow.  The  Pres- 
ident has  promised  to  veto  all  "budget 
busting"  proposals  passed  by  Congress, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  support  liim  in 
this  action.  I  particularly  laud  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  promised  veto  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  recently  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. I  opposed  the  bill  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
pernicious  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  aggravate  prices  and  unemploy- 
ment and  would  have  an  especially  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  yoimg  and  minori- 
ties. As  the  President  pointed  out,  this 
legislation  would  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  by  38  percent. 

Lastly,  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
President's  observation  that  it  is  difiQcult 
to  disassociate  the  questions  of  economic 
health  and  our  national  defense.  In  re- 
ply to  suggestions  that  we  cut  vital  areas 
of  our  defense  budget  to  increase  spend- 
ing on  the  domestic  front,  the  President 
commented  that : 

This  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  because  we 
can  have  the  finest  domestic  programs  m 
the  world  and  It  Isn't  going  to  make  any  dif- 
ference If  we  don't  have  our  freedom  and  If 
we're  not  around  to  enjoy  them. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  BABE 
RUTII  LEAGUE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   ICAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Boys'  Clubs  Babe  Ruth 
All  stars  won  the  13-  to  15-year-old 
Babe  Ruth  World  Series  which  was  held 
in  Manchester,  N.H.,  August  18  through 
August  25.  This  was  the  first  time  In  the 
22 -year  history  of  the  tournament  that 
a  team  from  Wstshlngton's  greater  met- 
ro[>oIitan  area  ever  achieved  this  success. 

The  Prince  Georges  team,  which  has 
won  the  State  title  3  years  in  a  row  and 
were  in  the  world  semifinals  last  year, 
won  the  World  Series  by  winning  four 
straight  games  defeating  Anaheim,  Calif, 
in  the  final  game  11  to  6. 

When  Mayor  Dupris  of  Manchester, 
presented  the  Maryland  team  with  the 
key  to  the  city  after  the  championship 
game  he  remarked  that  the  youngsters 
from  Prince  Georges  were  champions  on 
the  field  and  that  they  had  behaved  as 
champions  off  the  field  by  conducting 
themselves  as  real  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments these  yoimg  men  have 
achieved  and  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
names  of  those  players  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
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PaiNcx  Okohcss  Cottmtt  Babk  Ruth  Lxacxtx 

N AMX  AND   AGE 

Olover,  Danny,  15. 
Howell.  Michael,  IB. 
Johnson,  Ken,  16 
KUxhiro,  Mike,  IS. 
Kowalskl,  Curt,  16. 
Krahllng,  Thomas,  15. 
Malambrl,  Mark,  16. 
Matthews.  Mike,  14. 
Molnar,  Oary,  16. 
Palmer,  Danny,  14. 
Poore,  Richard,  16. 
Shughrue,  Mike,  15. 
Smith,  Ronald,  15. 
Waldow,  Richard,  15. 
Wright,  Mike,  16. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  MINIMUM 
WAGE  BILL 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF  KEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ill- 
conceived  action  of  the  President  in  veto- 
ing the  minimum  wage  legislation  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  standing  affront 
to  the  American  worker.  This  uncon- 
scionable move  is  a  clear  indication  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  grossly  distorted  priorities 
and  his  misdirected,  hollow  economic 
policies.  By  this  repressive  step  Mr.  Nixon 
has  condemned  millions  of  American 
men,  women,  and  children  to  continue 
to  endure  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty 
which  the  Congress  had  hoped  to  break 
by  finally  enacting  the  minimum  wage 
blU. 

The  goal  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  when  it  was  first  adopted  in  1935 
wsis  to  insure  that  this  Nation's  lowest- 
paid  workers  and  their  families  would 
not  have  to  live  in  poverty.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  remains  a  constantly  elusive  goal. 
Certainly  the  present  $1.60  per  hour 
minlmum  wage  falls  far  short  of  this 
commitment.  In  t&ct,  today's  minimum 
wage  buys  less  than  $1.25  bought  when 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  last 
amended  in  1966. 

During  the  7  years  since  the  last  mini- 
mum wage  Increase  this  country  has  ex- 
perienced an  almost  limitless  inflationary 
spiral,  skyrocketing  prices,  soaring  taxes, 
and  a  persistent  unemplojmient  crisis. 
The  dollar's  purchasing  power,  especially 
In  light  of  devaluation  and  the  adminis- 
tration's Ineffective  economic  programs, 
has  been  very  seriously  eroded.  Simple 
economic  facts  alone  require  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  be  raised  to  the  basic  $2.20 
per  hour  level. 

Quite  frankly,  as  I  have  mentioned  on 
previous  occasions,  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  $2.20  per  hour  will  be  suf- 
ficient. A  full-time  worker  earning  this 
salary  will  be  grossing  just  barely  more 
than  the  poverty  level  oi  approximately 
$4,200  for  a  family  of  four.  Once  you 
deduct  taxes  and  social  security,  it  Is 
most  likely  that  many  workers  will  again 
fall  below  the  poverty  level. 

How  in  good  conscience  can  the  Pres- 
ident Justify  vetoing  this  long  overdue, 
urgently  required  legislation?  Not  only  is 
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it  not  infiationary  as  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
advisers  claim,  but  the  basically  inade- 
quate figure  of  $2.20  per  hour  is  required 
simply  to  catch  up  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  Further,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  bill  does  more  than  just  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  how  can  Mr.  Nixon  Jus- 
tify the  continuation  of  labor  conditions 
which  are  certainly  detrimental  to  msdn- 
taining  a  minimum  Uvlng  standard?  Mil- 
lions of  workers  are  denied  the  basic  pro- 
tections of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
but  the  President  would  allow  this  situa- 
tion to  persist. 

By  what  poorly  ccmsidered  logic  can 
Mr.  Nixon  claim  that  the  minimum  wage 
bill  before  him  would  deny  employment 
opportunities  to  unskilled  and  yoimger 
workers?  He  fails  to  back  up  this  specious 
claim  with  any  facts,  because  there  are 
simply  no  facts  which  support  this  pre- 
posterous position. 

Mr.  Spc^er,  our  course  is  clear.  We 
must  move  promptly  and  decisively  to 
override  the  veto.  Once  sigain  the  ad- 
ministration hsis  shirked  its  responsibil- 
ity and  has  shown  nothing  more  than  a 
callous  disregard  for  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  American  working  men  and 
women.  The  Congress  must  now  take  the 
initiative — as  it  did  originally  in  this  in- 
stance— and  move  to  enact  this  desper- 
ately needed  minimum  wage  measure.  We 
Just  cannot  expect  the  millions  of  work- 
ers covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act — including  those  siddltlonal  workers 
to  whom  protection  is  extended  imder 
the  bill  we  passed — to  cope  vdth  1973 
prices  at  1970  or  1971  wages.  The  nar- 
row, special  interests  which  this  admin- 
istration courts  and  appeases  will  sure- 
ly not  suffer,  but  It  seems  rather  obvious 
that  Mr.  Nixon  could  care  less  about 
those  millions  who  work  at  the  minimum 
wage.  It  appears  that  this  administration 
chooses  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  24  million  poor  in  this 
country  are  members  of  famUies  headed 
by  a  worker  in  the  labor  force  and  that 
approximately  one  quarter  of  the  poor 
and  more  than  30  percent  of  the  children 
growing  up  In  [toverty  are  in  families 
headed  by  a  full-time,  year-round  work- 
er whose  wages  are  so  low  that  the  fam- 
ily is  impoverished.  This  situation  is 
clearly  unacceptable  and  we  cannot  al- 
low it  to  continue.  We  must  take  affirma- 
tive steps  to  reject  Mr.  Nixon's  veto  and 
move  toward  fulfilling  the  commitment 
msuie  to  the  American  worker  almost 
four  decades  ago. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  memt>ers  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  reporting  out  my  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  111  to  establish  Septem- 
ber 8,  tis  National  Cancer  Day. 

Today,  cancer  is  the  second  leading 
killer  In  the  United  States  after  heart 
disease.  This  year  alone  there  will  be 
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more  than  650,000  new  cases  of  cancer 
diagnosed  and  more  than  350,000  deaths 
from  the  disease.  The  tragic  fact  Is  tiiat 
between  25  and  30  percent  of  those  who 
will  die,  could  have  been  saved  If  their 
cancer  had  been  diagnosed  at  an  earlier 
stage. 

I  hope  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation today  serves  a  two-pronged  pur- 
pose. First,  I  hope  it  signals  a  national 
commitment  to  the  eventual  eradication 
of  all  forms  of  cancer.  The  National  Can- 
cer Institute  published  a  plan  In  August 
calling  on  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
spend  $852  million  for  cancer  research 
by  fiscal  year  1978  and  $1.7  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  would  allow  them 
to  employ  more  than  11,000  researchers 
to  find  the  causes  and  cures  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  cancer.  For  this  fiscal  year 
the  House  recently  passed  an  appropri- 
ation of  $522  million  for  cancer 
research. 

I  think  the  goals  set  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  are  reasonable  ones 
and  I  hope  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
signals  a  congressional  intent  to  expend 
fimding  for  this  worthwhile  program. 

Second.  I  hope  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  spur  the  people  of  this 
country  to  seek  cancer  preventive  check- 
ups with  their  doctors.  We  are  told  that 
one  person  out  of  four  in  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  contract  a  form  of  can- 
cer. More  than  1.5  million  people  have 
been  cured  and  are  now  living  normal 
lives,  because  they  sought  medical  atten- 
tion before  the  disease  was  advanced.  I 
hope  the  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
bring  about  a  similar  effect  for  thousands 
more  who  have  the  disease  and  who  do 
not  realize  it. 


OIL  AND  COAL  AND  AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF   WXST   VntGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  among  the  many  issues 
facing  this  country  today,  few  have  both 
the  long  and  short  range  ramifications 
that  confront  us  in  the  growing  struggle 
between  meeting  our  energy  require- 
ments which  at  the  same  time  preserving 
our  environment.  One  aspect  of  this 
problem  that  grows  more  acute  each  day 
is  the  effect  of  all  pollution  regulations 
on  our  jwwer  generating  utilities. 

At  a  time  when  crude  oil  is  becoming 
less  plentiful,  more  and  more  utilities  are 
being  forced  by  rigid  air  pollution  stand- 
ards to  abandon  the  use  of  coal  and  con- 
vert their  generators  to  fuel  oil.  Both 
Government  and  industry  are  fully  aware 
that  this  conversion  process  cannot  con- 
tinue because  there  is  just  not  enough 
fuel  oil  to  meet  our  power  generating 
requirements  and  all  of  our  other  needs. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  bet- 
ter technology  be  developed  that  will  al- 
low industry  to  use  coal  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  reasonable  air  pollution  re- 
quirements. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  better 
Informed  about  the  many  facets  of  this 
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particular  dilemma,  I  urge  them  to  read 
the  following  editorial  on  this  subject 
that  appeared  recently  in  the  Wheeling 
Intelligencer,  a  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict: 

WbUe  debate  continues  about  how  best 
to  meet  the  nation's  energy  needs,  one  of  the 
most  abundant  fuels  in  the  land  Is  finding 
Itself  more  and  more  in  the  role  of  \m- 
wanted  stepchUd. 

Coal  received  scant  attention  In  President 
Nixon's  recent  energy  message  to  Congress. 
And,  even  though  coal  can  provide  natural 
gas  and  fuel  oU  through  gasification  and 
Uqueflcatlon  techniques,  comparatively  few 
dollars  have  been  set  aside  for  research  and 
development  of  such  processes. 

Now  comes  the  president  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  J.  Allen  Overton,  who  be- 
lieves enviroiunentallsts  and  coal  Interests 
are  on  a  collision  course  of  a  magnitude 
which  could  further  erode  use  of  coal  as  a 
practical  fuel.  The  chief  culprit  In  the  im- 
pending collision  Is,  In  Mr.  Overton's  eyes, 
the  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

According  to  Mr.  Overton  the  EPA  is  de- 
manding standards  for  which  there  is  no 
technology.  He  says  such  extremism  must  be 
removed  from  the  policy-making  picture.  He 
pointed  out  that  rules  governing  sulphur 
dioxide  emissions  are  seriously  harming 
markets  for  the  coal  industry  and  cited  re- 
quests to  the  EPA  from  the  governors  of 
West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  for  a 
two-year  variance  from  the  1976  deadline 
for  meeting  emission  standards. 

While  the  EPA  and  environmentalists 
claim  technology  does  exist  for  controlling 
sulphur  dioxide  emission,  a  recent  Invita- 
tion to  129  manufacturers  to  bid  on  Installa- 
tion of  such  a  system  at  the  Ohio  Power  Co. 
Kammer  Plant  near  MoundsviUe  resulted  In 
responses  from  only  three  Arms,  none  of 
which  met  specifications  of  the  bid.  In  short, 
the  firms  were  not  prepared  to  install  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  emission  standards  under 
the  specified   operating   conditions. 

Strip  mining,  which  is  overhauling  under- 
ground production  as  the  chief  source  of 
coal,  also  remains  a  prime  target  of  environ- 
mental considerations.  Mr.  Overton  said  that 
despite  development  of  sophisticated  land 
reclamation  techniques  and  advance  plan- 
ning which  have  reduced  land  scarring, 
severe  mining  restrictions  have  limited  pro- 
duction of  strip  coal. 

Mr.  Overton  sees  approaching  a  day  of 
decision  on  the  question  of  community  needs 
for  energy  versus  a  theoretical  goal  of  en- 
vironmental attainment.  We  hope  a  more 
reasonable  resolution  of  the  conflict  Is 
reached  before  that  day  arrives.  We  need  no 
such  confrontation  If  the  energy  Interests 
and  environmental  concerns  stop  blaming 
each  other  for  the  nation's  lUs  and  agree 
on  practical  steps  to  obtain  a  large  measure 
of  the  objectives  of  each. 


CRUEL  TREATMENT  TO 
EXPATRIATES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or  NXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
case  of  a  Romanian-bom  resident  of  New 
York  City  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention;  it  is  a  fitting  example  of  the 
cruel  treatment  given  by  Communist- 
bloc  nations  to  expatriates  and  their 
families. 

Virgil  Popescu  fled  from  Romania  to 
the  West  in  1972,  settling  In  Brooklyn, 
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N.Y.,  where  he  went  to  work  for  a  me- 
chanical systems  firm.  His  father, 
Gheorghe  Popescu.  a  Romanian  Ortho- 
dox priest,  had  been  assassinated  by  the 
Communists  in  1953,  and  his  brother  and 
sister  were,  in  his  words,  "subject  to  all 
kinds  of  persecution  and  deprived  of 
every  possibility  of  higher  education." 

Since  his  escape,  Popescu  has  repeat- 
edly petitioned  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment to  allow  his  wife,  a  woman  of  Ger- 
man origin,  to  Join  him  in  the  United 
States.  Such  appeals  have  proved  futile, 
however,  and  Popescu  reports  that: 

She  is  persecuted  and  Intimidated  by  the 
Romanian  Secret  Police  and  asked  to  divorce 
me.  She  was  forced  to  leave  her  job  and  be 
without  any  means  of  existence. 

Because  of  this  treatment,  Popescu  be- 
gan a  hunger  strike  on  Augrust  19  of  this 
year.  He  plans  to  continue  the  strike  un- 
til he  is  assured  that  his  wife  may  be  free 
to  join  him.  He  writes : 

My  life  has  no  meaning,  since  an  Innocent 
victim,  as  my  wife.  Is  suffering  for  me.  But 
I  will  hold  the  Oovemment  of  Romania  re- 
sponsible if  this  action  of  mine  has  a  fatal 
end. 

Although  he  is  now  a  resident  of  this 
free  country  of  ours,  Virgil  Popescu  iron- 
ically finds  himself  still  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Communist  government  of  Romania, 
which  holds  his  life  and  happiness  in  its 
hands  thousands  of  miles  away. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  September  Issue  of  my  Wash- 
ington News  Notes  prepared  and  circu- 
lated for  the  information  of  my  con- 
stituency: 

Congressman  Csaig  Hosmik's  Washington 
News  Notes 

Safe  Streets. — There's  reason  to  believe 
that  the  streets  of  America's  cities  can  be 
made  safer.  In  fact,  progress  has  already  be- 
gun. Don  Santarelll,  a  hard-driving  young 
(36)  former  Federal  prosecutor,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  which  pro- 
vides funds  and  expert  counsel  dealing  with 
street  crime.  Santarelll  was  behind  the  re- 
cent antl-crlme  drive  in  Washington,  D.C. 
which  slashed  the  rate  of  serious  crime  there 
by  50  percent.  Now  he  Is  attacking  the  prob- 
lem nation-wide. 

Hosmer  Vitamin  BUI. — Even  though  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  Issued  its 
controversial  regulations  making  vitamins 
and  some  food  supplements  hard  to  get  and 
more  costly,  Craig  Hosmer  believes  his  bill 
restricting  FDA's  dictatorial  authority  may 
yet  prevail.  Hosmer's  bill  would  not  prevent 
FDA  from  policing  vitamins  or  any  other  food 
shown  to  be  harmful  when  taken  In  exces- 
sive amounts.  But  It  would  stop  FDA  from 
banning  vitamins  never  shown  to  be  In- 
jurious In  any  quantity.  Hosmer  Is  much  en- 
couraged by  copious  mall  from  every  state 
supporting  bis  "freedom  of  choice"  legisla- 
tion. 

East  Long  Beach  Neighborhood  Center. — 
A  letter  from  Mrs.  Nancy  Henderson  offers 
her  thanks  for  help  In  getting  a  $7,000  HEW 
grant  and  help  from  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
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to  finance  the  siimmer  session  at  the  city's 
Nelgbborhood  Center.  The  oenter  provides 
■obooUng  for  Chlcano  youngsters.  Mrs.  Hen- 
dKson,  active  in  getting  the  center  started, 
visited  Washington  to  enlist  Oongreasman 
Bbsmer's  help  with  the  project. 

Tax  IncenUve  for  CarpooU. — Craig  Hoemer 
baa  Introduced  a  bill  to  give  a  tax  Incentive 
(or  the  use  of  carpools.  His  bill  offers  deduc- 
tions for  unreimbursed  auto  operating  costs 
and  parking  fees.  The  measure  is  identical 
to  the  present  Treasury's  practice  of  aUow- 
ances  based  on  the  business  mileage  traveled 
during  the  tax  year  by  people  using  their 
oars  for  business.  "The  proposal  would  not 
only  be  an  effective  tuei  conservation  meas- 
ure, but  would  also  greatly  reduce  air  pcdlu- 
tlon,"  says  Craig. 

Annual  Duck  Stamp  Contest. — The  Interior 
Department's  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  an- 
nounces that  artists  should  submit  entries 
In  the  Department's  annual  Duck  Stamp  con- 
test by  November  16.  The  winning  design  wUl 
be  reproduced  on  the  1974-75  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp.  Waterfowl  hunters  age  18 
and  above  must  buy  the  (5  stampM  annually. 
Proceeds  are  iised  to  buy  land  for  national 
wildlife  refuges.  Write  the  Office  of  Public 
AflaliB,  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service.  T7.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
30040.  tar  the  rules  for  the  1974-76  Duck 
Stamp  Design  Contest. 

Rally  Behind,  Nixon. — Oongressman  Craig 
Hosmer  reports  that  64  former  Republican 
members  of  Congress  have  voiced  their  con- 
fidence In  President  Nixon's  integrity,  praised 
the  record  of  his  Administration  and  agreed 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  bearings 
should  be  terminated  to  enable  the  courts 
to  prosecute  the  case  against  the  Watergate 
defendants. 

Law  of  Averages. — Oovemment  economists 
are  noted  for  their  reliance  on  statistics  and 
avemges  In  explaining  tuitional  economic 
conditions.  Washington  biireaucrats  now  teU 
the  story  of  the  6  foot  4  Inch  economist  who 
drowned  when  he  waded  Into  a  stream  aver- 
aging four  feet  deep. 

What  You  Can  Do  (Every  Litter  Bit  Hurts 
Department). — The  American  Bicentennial 
Conunlssion's  Johnny  Horizon  '76  program 
designates  September  16  to  October  16  as 
National  Clean  Up  American  Month,  Schools, 
businesses,  civic  and  youth  groups  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  urged  to  sptonsor  and 
participate  In  community  cleanup  cam- 
paigns, beautlflcatlon  projects  and  related 
activities  to  help  beautify  America  for  her 
sooth  birthday.  For  information  and  mate- 
rials, write  to  Johnny  Horizon  '76  Program 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  30240. 


PRODUCTIVITY  PROJECT  IN 
NASSAU  COUNTY,  N.Y. 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

•  OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  would  be  appreciated  If  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Vincent  J.  Macri,  project  director, 
Nassau  County  multlmunlclpal  pro- 
ductivity project,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Jime 
20, 1973,  would  be  inserted  in  the  Record: 
Excerpts  From  Tebtimont 

I  am  the  Project  Director  of  a  multl-mu- 
nlclpal  productivity  project  In  a  county  with 
a  population  of  1.5  million  persons.  Including 
the  largest  town  In  the  United  States  with  a 
population  of  over  800.000.  We  understand 
that  this  Hearing  has  to  do  with  the  authori- 
sation of  an  appropriation  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Productivity. 
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The  Productivity  Project  in  our  County 
Involves  four  municipalities,  approximately 
30,000  civil  servants,  and  a  combined  annual 
payroll  for  this  work  force  in  excess  of  $280 
mUUon.  The  project  is  a  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
municipal  service  through  the  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining process. 

It  Is  a  multi-municipal  project  to  Improve 
productivity,  not  a  single  municipal  enter- 
prise. It  is  a  joint  and  fuUy  coUaboratlve  la- 
bor and  management  effort. 

The  Project  Involves  three  programs  all  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  of  productivity 
among  the  30,000  member  work  force.  The 
three  programs  are  as  follows:  The  first  has 
to  do  with  productivity  Improvement,  labor- 
management  relations  and  productivity  bar- 
gaining. The  second  is  a  survey  program  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  opinions  and  attitudes 
of  employees  who  are  directly  delivering 
"front-line"  municipal  services  to  the  public. 
The  survey  will  provide  for  full  Involvement 
in  the  project  by  all  employees  and  will  also 
provide  valid  problem  Identification  since 
data  will  be  drawn  from  aU  levels  of  the 
work  force.  The  third  Is  a  personnel  survey 
program  to  obtain  baseline  data  on  the  ex- 
isting work  force  structure.  Including  the 
kinds  of  jobs,  titles  and  rates  of  pay  within 
each  municipality. 

It  has  a  deliberate  program  of  action  which 
Includes  an  atten^pt  to  effect  productivity  im- 
provements in  four  to  eight  micro  study 
units  within  County  and  Town  governmen- 
tal departments. 

At  the  end  of  calendar  year  '74,  contracts 
with  all  the  municipal  employees  In  the  four 
municipalities  will  expire.  Accordingly,  ne- 
gotiations for  approximately  30,000  union 
members  will  commence  on  or  about  Sep- 
tember of  1974.  The  project  Intends  to  de- 
velop by  early  1974  a  decentralized  approach 
to  productivity  Improvements.  This  means 
that  we  hope  to  have  stimulated  enough  in- 
terest in  the  departments  of  Town  and 
County  government  to  effect  productivity 
Improvements  among  approximately  all  30,- 
000  civil  servants. 
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MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  NEW   JEXSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  on  July  31  of  this 
year  Mayor  Pete  Wilson  of  San  Diego, 
Calif,  made  a  convincing  case  on  the 
need  for  Federal  operating  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  mass  transit  systems. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  ever  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  the  problems  of  pollution, 
congestion,  land  use,  and  the  energy 
crisis,  the  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sume a  partner^ilp  role  with  the  States 
and  localities  in  working  for  convenient, 
cheap,  and  attractive  mass  transit. 

I  commend  Mayor  Wilson's  fine  testi- 
mony to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Stateicxnt  op  the  Honorable  Pete  Wilson 

Mr.  Ctialrman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, my  name  is  Pete  WUson.  I  am  the  Mayor 
of  San  Diego,  California,  and  I  am  speaking 
here  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors.  I  am  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  Community 
Development  Committee.  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  chairman  of  the 


League  of  California  Cities  Committee  on 
Land  Use   and  Environmental  Q\iallty. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  consists  of, 
and  Is  a  national  spokesman  for,  approxi- 
mately 15,000  municipal  governments  In  all 
fifty  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  United 
State  Conference  of  Mayors  includes  vlrtuaUy 
air  cities  with  a  population  In  excess  of 
30,000.  Member  cities  are  represented  by  their 
elected  chief  executives — the  Mayors. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Hoiise  Banking  and  Currency  Sub- 
committee on  Urban  Mass  Transportation  to 
present  our  views  on  the  Impact  upon  the 
nation's  dtles  both  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  air  pollution  control 
strategies  and  of  the  energy  shortage. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970,  it  mandated  that  each  state  adopt 
and  submit  to  EPA  "a  plan  which  provides 
for  Implementation,  maintenance,  and  en- 
forcement (of  air  qxiallty  standards)  in  each 
air  quality  control  region  (or  portion  there- 
of) within  such  state."  The  implementation 
plans  were  required  to  Include  controls  on 
stationary  and  mobile  sources  of  air  poUu- 
tlon.  VThere  such  stationary  source  controls 
are  Inadequate  to  Insure  attainment  or  main- 
tenance of  the  requisite  air  quality  stand- 
ard, the  implementation  plan  is  to  include 
land  use  and  transportation  controls.  EPA 
has  determined,  with  major  prodding  from 
the  courts,  that  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  are  necessary,  and  that  many  of  tine 
pn^Kised  state  lix^>lementatlon  plans  are  in- 
adequate. 

EPA,  therefore,  has  promulgated  two  sets 
of  regulations.  The  first  requires  the  control 
of  "complex  sources"  faculties,  the  access  to 
which  Is  exclusively  or  prlmarUy  by  auto- 
mobile and  which  therefore  generate  auto- 
mobUe  traffic.  The  second  set  of  regulations 
would  directly  and  severely  restrict  the  use 
of  the  automobUe  and  substitute  mass  tran- 
sit as  the  alternative. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  objectives  of 
the  EPA'8  actions.  To  the  contrary,  we  are 
heartily  In  support  of  the  goal. 

But  we  caxmot  help  but  be  concerned  about 
Uie  substantial  procedural  and  practical 
problems  we  wiU  face  In  meeting  their  strin- 
gent requirements.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of 
these  requirements — consequences  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  acknowledges 
are  xmknown. 

The  hoped  fOr  effect  of  the  propoaed  trans- 
portation control  plans  will  be  an  immediate 
reduction  In  the  use  of  the  automobUe  in 
the  nation's  cities,  accompanied  by  a  marked 
ln4>rovement  in  air  quaUty.  Mass  transit  Is 
expected  to  provkle  the  alternative  to  the 
automobile.  If  that  expectation  Is  to  be  mora 
than  a  pious  hope,  we  dare  not  fall  to  rec- 
ognize that  Its  achievement  wiU  require  far 
greater  infusions  of  dollars  than  at  present. 
The  necessity  for  massive  Federal  support 
for  urban  mass  public  transportation  sys- 
tems— ^for  both  capital  and  operating  ex- 
penses— is  the  natural  and  direct  conse- 
quence of  these  regulations. 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  offer  an  accurate 
estimate  of  how  much  additional  assistance 
wUl  be  necessary.  We  do  know  that  mass 
transit  In  this  country  Is  now  subeidlEed 
by  more  than  9000  mlUlon  annually  from 
local  and  state  sources.  It  Is  obvious  that 
forcing  cities  to  provide  significantly  expand- 
ed transit  service,  particularly  In  the  peak 
hours,  must  escalate  the  need  for  operating 
assistance.  Local  transit  systems  are  faced 
with  overwhelming  deficits  and  the  prospect 
Of  Increased  fares  and  decreased  ridershlp. 
We  cannot  continue  to  bear  this  burden 
alone.  Federal  operating  assistance  will  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  EPA  goal  of  substi- 
tuting the  bus  for  the  auto  as  the  vehicle 
of  the  commuter. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  Is  faced  witb 
a  backlog  of  pending  capital  grant  iH>p]lca- 
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tlons  which  seek  approximately  «4.5  billion 
apart  from  the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements. 
This  Committee  ha«  made  positive  efforts  In 
support  of  mass  transit.  We  strongly  urge 
that  as  you  consider  the  level  of  contract 
authority  of  X7MTA,  you  assure  adequate 
funds  to  meet  not  only  existing  demands  but 
also  the  additional  costs  required  to  Imple- 
ment the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Cities  will  be  forced  to  undertake  a  num- 
ber of  steps  to  promote  car  pooling,  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  available  parking,  and  substan- 
tially Increase  mass  transit  rldershlp.  They 
will  have  to  plan  and  Implement  exclusive 
bus  lanes,  significantly  increase  TOPICS-type 
programs  for  control  of  traffic  and  other  such 
costly  and  long-term  measures.  WhUe  the 
cities  have  long  supported  such  measures, 
tbey  also  recognize  the  necessity  of  weighing 
the  Impact  In  social  and  economic  terms. 

The  City  of  San  EMego  U  committed  to  meet 
air  standards  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  quality  of  life  for  our  people. 

During  the  past  year  the  quality  of  air  in 
this  region  showed  improvement.  Continua- 
tion of  this  trend  Is  anticipated  as  a  result 
of:  a  vigorous  fixed-source  enforcement  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  County  Director  of 
Public  Health,  the  increased  number  of  ve- 
hicles equipped  with  smog  control  devices, 
and  the  flfst  Impact  of  the  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  the  City-owned  buses  which  serve  the 
metropolitan  area,  consisting  of  seven  cltlee 
and  part  of  the  county.  Although  these  ac- 
oompllshments  are  significant,  they  are  not 
enough  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  pre- 
scribed national  air  quality  standards  for 
this  region. 

San  Olego  Is  not  only  willing  but  eager  to 
pursue  ways  to  further  expand  and  Impnjve 
public  transit  service — both  the  present  bus 
service  provided  by  the  City-owned  Sen 
Diego  Transit  Corporation  and  any  new 
modes  to  be  provided  by  yet-to-be-created 
operating  entities.  Our  concern  Is  that  the 
EPA  regulations — while  providing  moral  au- 
thority and  an  administrative  imperative  for 
expanded  public  transit — do  not,  of  course, 
provide  the  massive  increase  in  financial  as- 
sistance that  will  be  Inescapably  required 
to  actually  achieve  the  expansion  of  public 
transit  service  which  the  regiilatlons  man- 
date. 

Further,  the  City  of  San  Diego  cannot  help 
but  be  alarmed  by  the  seeming  land  use 
implications  of  the  EPA  "complex  sovirce" 
regulations  which  would  impose  controls 
upon  facilities  to  which  public  aoceos  is 
ezcliialvely  or  primarily  by  means  of  private 
automobllee,  and  by  the  parking  restrictions. 
This  City  has  adopted  and  implemented 
strong  land  uee  poliotee  to  curb  costly  urban 
sprawl  and  to  encourage  instead  the  devel- 
opmant  of  a  more  compact  city  with  a 
revitalized  downtown.  We  have  counted  very 
carefully  the  tax,  economic,  environmental 
and  social  consequences  of  falling  to  check 
sprawl  on  the  fringes  of  the  City  and  decay 
at  Its  core. 

So,  although  we  are  committed  to  meet 
essential  clean  air  standards,  we  frankly  are 
not  willing  to  reverse  the  significant  progress 
we  have  achieved  in  ciirbing  sprawl  and 
revitalizing  our  downtown. 

Particularly  when  to  permit  sprawl  is  to 
cause  long  trips  between  home  and  work 
and  increased  auto  emissions  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

EPA  proposals  to  reduce  existing  public 
parking  and  halt  new  private  parking  facil- 
ities preclude  the  City's  partly  In^Iemented 
plans  to  reduce  vehicle  miles  of  travel.  Theee 
plans  encourage  redevelopment  of  the  urban 
core  and  dlscoiirage  continued,  disorderly 
urban  sprawl  with  lu  attendant  transporta- 
tion problems  that  have  been  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  EPA  propo- 
sals are  counter  to  the  City's  plans  to  change 
this  trend.  As  a  viable  alternative  to  con- 
tinued urb«m  sprawl,  redevelopment  of  the 
urban  core  as  a  self-contained  compact  area 
for  Uving.  working,  ahopping,  recreational. 
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cultural  and  educational  activities  would 
provide  residents  with  a  complete  community 
requiring  much  less  reliance  upon  the  auto- 
mobile. Nevertheless,  these  core  residents 
should  be  entitled  to  their  pro  rata  share 
of  the  automobile  travel  still  permitted 
imder  the  reduction  imposed  by  EPA. 

And  in  order  to  achieve  the  «wit  of  land 
use — the  diversity  in  texture  and  experi- 
ence— ^for  which  we  are  striving  in  our  new 
downtown  redevelopment  project,  we  are 
advised  that  financing  for  the  hotel  and 
retail  elements — now,  prior  to  achieving  that 
expanded  level  of  public  transit  service  which 
EPA  demands — is  dependent  on  the  avail- 
ability of  parking.  We  must  recognize,  as  we 
seek  to  replace  automobile  travel  with  public 
transit,  that  until  we  have  developed  public 
transit  Into  a  realistic  alternative,  core  real- 
dents  and  visitors  will  continue  for  a  time  to 
be  dependent  on  the  automobile;  and  until 
then,  some  accommodation  of  the  automobile 
must  continue. 

Similarly,  in  the  City's  efforts  to  Increase 
bus  rldershlp,  it  la  very  likely  that  satellite 
parking  lots  wUl  have  to  be  developed  for 
commuters  utilizing  bus  service.  Imposing 
uniform  parking  limitations  as  proposed  by 
EPA  Is  inconsistent  with  overall  clean  air  im- 
plementation efforts.  Parking  controls  should 
be  left  with  the  City  of  San  Diego  to  carry 
out  its  broad  plans  to  improve  the  total 
environment. 

Transportation  services  to  a  developing 
downtown  may  be  provided  in  levels,  each  of 
which  Is  associated  with  Increasingly  higher 
densities  of  difcelopment.  The  first  level  Is 
short  range  and  must  Include  private  autos 
and  on-site  parking,  but  transit,  and  exist- 
ing streets.  The  second  level  is  intermediate 
range  and  involves  Increased  bus  usage, 
fringe  parking  and  shuttle  service.  The  third 
level  Involves  IjAvy  Investment  in  mass 
transit  systems  thatf  can  substitute  for  the 
transportation  service  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate automobile. 

We  In  San  Diego  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  mass  transit.  Our  City-owned 
San  Diego  Transit  C<»poratlon  has  a  fleet  of 
250  buses.  For  several  years  we  have  subsi- 
dized transit  from  a  lOi  levy  on  the  property 
tax,  raising  about  tl  million  annually. 

When  the  State  of  California  enacted  a 
subsidy  for  traiult.  Instead  of  repealing  or 
lowering  our  tax,  we  reduced  the  fare  to  24*. 
Since  then,  we  have  experienced  a  significant 
increase  In  rldershlp,  an  Increase  of  more 
than  72%  since  June  1972.  We  now  have  2^ 
million  trips  per  month.  We  in  San  Diego 
have  made  a  positive  commitment  to  transit. 
UMTA  Administrator  Herrlnger  has  called 
our  system  "one  of  transportation's  success 
stwles."  Other  cities,  like  Atlanta  and  Seat- 
tle, have  done  the  same,  with  similar  success- 
ful results. 

Despite  this  dramatic  gain  In  rldershlp, 
and  despite  a  hopefully  growing  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public  that 
their  use  of  the  automobile  will  have  to  be 
altered  radically,  the  EPA  has  concluded  that 
"without  substantial  disincentives  to  the  use 
of  the  automobile,  there  are  no  assurances 
that  a  transit  system  can  be  designed  which 
would  Induce  people  to  shift  to  transit."  Ac- 
cordingly, they  have  proposed  the  following 
incentives  and  disincentives  for  San  Diego  to 
discourage  or  reduce  use  of  the  automobile 
and  shift  people  onto  our  public  transit 
system. 

Restriction  of  gasoline  consxmiptlon  by  re- 
stricting supplies  to  retailers;  (Le.,  ration- 
ing) 

Establishment  of  a  bus  and  car  pool  com- 
puter matching  system; 

Reservation  of  exclxislve  bus  and  car  pool 
lanes; 

Required  inspection  and  maintenance; 

Tight  restriction  on  the  use  of  motorcycles; 

Prohibition  of  new  private  parking  and  re- 
duction of  existing  public  parking  capacity 
of  20  per  cent; 
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Retrofitting  of  cars  with  catalytic  devices. 

These  standards  for  San  Diego  would  re- 
quire a  reduction  in  vehicle  miles  of  travel 
by  46%.  Mass  transit,  says  EPA,  would  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  "the  bulk  of  the  travel  dis- 
placed" from  automobiles,  with  the  Increased 
demand  prlmarUy  at  the  peak  hours.  To  ac- 
commodate this  Increased  peak  load  demand 
Ve  anticipate  that  we  wlU  have  to  Increase 
our  bus  fleet  from  the  260  we  presently  own 
to  1,600  buses.  We  estimate  this  wUl  cost 
•62,600,000  and  will  take  four  years,  assum- 
ing production  and  delivery  of  300  per  year. 

A  fleet  of  this  size  would  further  necessitate 
construction  of  four  or  five  additional  b\is 
storage  and  maintenance  facilities  to  handle 
this  expanded  fleet.  We  would  have  to  hire 
2,400  additional  personnel  at  a  cost  of  HO 
million. 

Our  operating  deficit  would  soar.  We  will 
need  an  additional  $36  million  In  annual 
operating  support  funds.  We  would  have  ex- 
cess bus  and  driver  capacity  during  oS-peak 
hours.  We  would  be  hard-pressed  to  expand 
our  maintenance  and  replacement  program 
to  service  a  bus  fleet  of  the  size  required. 

We  can  also  anticipate  that  we  would  bear 
some  or  aU  of  the  costs  of  many  of  these 
requirements,  partlciUarly  In  Identifying  and 
marking  bus  lanes  and  other  TOPICS-type 
transpcHtatlon  Improvements.  In  many  cities, 
parking  garages  have  been  used  to  provide 
the  local  share  In  urban  renewal  projects,  and 
revenues  from  parking  meters  and  municipal 
garages  are  pledged  against  bonds  or  else  az« 
major  sources  of  municipal  revenues. 

The  effect  of  these  transportation  control 
plans  Is  that  local  governments,  already  bard- 
pressed  by  transit  money  problems,  will  be 
still  harder-pressed  by  Federal  requirements 
made  with  little  notion  of  the  cost  of  such  a 
program,  or  of  the  practical  problems  of 
meeting  these  requirements. 

Last  Friday,  July  27,  Acting  EPA  Director 
Robert  W.  Fri  criticized  his  agency's  "plan" 
for  San  Diego  (as  the  agency  has  previously 
criticized  the  Clean  Air  Act  standards)  as  be- 
ing harsh  and  unreallstc  In  its  requirement 
of  a  46  percent  reduction  in  private  auto- 
mobile use  by  1977.  Director  Fri  concluded 
that  the  46  percent  reduction  reqvdred  to 
meet  the  Clean  Air  Act  standard  "Is  likely 
to  require  unreasonable  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent life  style  .  .  .  and  could  result  in  the 
paralysis  of  the  entire  urban  area." 

What  is  possible  for  San  Diego  by  1977, 
Fri  said.  Is  a  20  percent  reduction  In  auto 
use  and  an  extension  of  the  deadline  to 
meet  the  standards. 

"Even  to  achieve  the  20  percent  reduction, 
transit  planners  and  bus  buUders  need  to 
get  hopping  now,"  according  to  Mr.  Fri. 

That,  of  course,  la  putting  it  mildly.  And — 
grateful  as  I  am  for  this  substantial  relief 
and  realism — still  I  am  compelled  to  ask 
where  I  may  expect  to  find  funding  to 
achieve  a  20  percent  reduction. 

Clearly.  EPA  has  not  estimated  the  costs 
or  Identified  the  souroes  of  funds  to  pay  for 
the  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  their  pro- 
posals: In  spite  of  the  recognized  urgency 
in  cleaning  up  the  air,  it  wlU  not  be  pos- 
sible to  undertake  these  programs  without 
new  funding  sources.  The  proposals  allude 
to  potential  assistance  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation  In  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment.  But  operating  costs  of 
new  bus  service  will  far  exceed  the  revenue 
from  fares,  and  wUl  require  federal  subsidy 
which  has  here-to-fore  been  reserved  for 
capital  acquisitions. 

An  expanded  air  quality  monitoring  pro- 
gram will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  air  qual- 
ity changes  as  a  result  of  transportation 
mode  shifts  and  other  control  measures. 
Such  monitoring  will  require  expensive 
equipment  and  technical  personnel. 

In  short,  the  Federal  CKyvemment — not- 
ably, the  will  of  Congress  as  Interpreted  by 
the  Federal  Court  and  transmitted  by  EPA — 
would  impoee  great  burdens  upon  the  City 
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ci  San  Diego  and  other  cities  throughout 
the  nation,  without  our  having  been  involved 
In  developing  these  programs  and  without 
our  having  been  consulted  about  their  Imple- 
menUtlon  until  two  weeks  ago.  It  Is  true  that 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  State  is  required 
to  hold  public  hearings  prior  to  submitting 
an  implementation  plan  to  EPA.  But  there 
is  no  requirement  for  coordinating  with  local 
general  land  use  planning  agencies,  nor  Is 
there  any  requirement  for  coordinating  and 
consulting*  with  local  transportation  plan- 
ning agencies  on  the  transportation  control 
elements  of  the  implementation  plan.  There 
Is  no  requirement,   but   there  should   be. 

And  m  order  to  avoid  fragmented  Imple- 
mentation proposals  and  cumbersome  layers 
of  multi-Jurisdlctlonal  review.  It  Is  strongly 
suggested  that  EPA  and  the  State  leave  to  the 
local  governmental  Jurisdictions  within  an 
air  basin  the  manner  In  which  estabUshed 
air  quaUty  standards  wUl  be  achieved 
and  maintained.  The  local  governments 
would  be  compelled  to  develop  plans  for  State 
approval,  which  ultimately  would  require 
EPA  approval.  Of  particular  importance  U 
the  need  for  quantitative  standards  of  clean 
air  tolerances  which  can  be  translated  by 
local  jurisdictions  In  terms  of  urban  growth, 
In  a  context  of  both  a  permissible  rate  and 
location   within  the  air  basin. 

The  EPA  proposal  looks  to  the  State  to 
identify  agencies  that  have  regional  air 
quality  responslblUty.  In  San  Diego  that 
agency  Is  the  San  Diego  Air  PoUutlon  Con- 
trol District  whose  Board  of  Directors  Is  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Since  clean  air 
is  a  regional  problem  involving  all  the  Juris- 
dictions within  the  air  basin,  the  policy- 
making directorate  of  the  agency  should  be 
expanded  to  be  representative  of  all  cities  In 
the  County  (plus  ad  hoc  representation  from 
the  City  of  "njuana).  With  this  representa- 
tion. It  would  be  possible  to  consider  matters 
In  relation  to  all  social,  economic,  and  total 
environmental  considerations  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  the  single  element  "clean  air." 

The  air  basin  In  the  San  Diego  region  com- 
prises the  western  urbanized  two-thirds  of 
San  Diego  County  and  a  portion  of  the 
northern  tip  of  Baja  California  which  in- 
cludes one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  In 
this  hemisphere,  Tijuana.  Its  estimated  800,- 
000  Inhabitants  represent  one-third  of  all 
the  people  in  this  basin.  Mexican  officials  es- 
timate a  population  of  800,000  by  1980.  Any 
plan  for  this  region  must  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  Mexico  to  participate  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  San  EMego  and  Tijuana  constitute 
an  international  metropolis.  To  commence 
understanding  and  the  development  of  solu- 
tions to  mutual  problems  and  opportunities 
requires  establishment  of  working  relation- 
ships International  In  scope.  The  first  step 
toward  such  a  pact  is  being  pursued  with 
the  San  Diego  Congressional  Delegation.  The 
EPA  proposal  did  not  discuss  the  sharing  of 
our  air  basin  with  our  neighbors  south  of  the 
border,  which  we  Judge  imperative  if  a 
meaningful  plan  is  to  be  developed. 

Another  consequence  of  EPA's  transpor- 
tation strategies  wUl  be  Increased  demand 
for  fuel  to  run  extra  transit  vehicles.  The 
present  fuel  crisis  can  be  expected  to  worsen, 
despite  a  lessening  of  demand  for  gasoline 
as  people  switch  to  public  transit.  Transit 
operating  costs  wUl  rise  as  fuel  prices  con- 
tinue to  climb.  We  estimate  that  fuel  costs 
for  our  bus  fleet  will  go  from  $300,000  to 
•1.485.000. 

The  nation  is  confronted  with  the  fact  of 
a  fuel  shortage,  whatever  the  causes.  Cities 
and  their  transit  authortUes  have  been  re- 
fused bids  on  dlesel  fuel  contracts,  have  had 
liellverles  ctirtailed  or  cut-off  and  have  had 
to  enter  contracts  at  dramatic  Increases  in 
price.  Some  cities  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tract for  an  assured  supply,  quality,  or  price 
for  their  fuel  needs.  The  Irony  of  the  situa- 
tion Is  that  mass  transit  is  faced  with  a 
crisis  situation  already,  yet  cities  are  now 
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being  called  upon  to  provide  additional  al- 
ternatives to  the  automobile. 

Public  transportation  Is  a  much  more  effi- 
cient utUizatlon  of  energy.  Each  conven- 
tional passenger  bus  can  carry  enough  pas- 
sengers to  replace  twenty  or  more  automo- 
bUes.  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSF),  transpor- 
tation energy  efficiency  declined  by  4.3  %  from 
1960  to  1970,  whUe  total  passenger  mUes  in- 
creased by  164%.  These  two  factors  resulted 
In  an  increased  energy  consumption  of 
188%  since  I960.  One  of  the  key  factors  is 
the  reliance  on  the  automobUe — which  next 
to  the  airplane  U  the  most  Inefficient  user 
of  energy.  The  NSF  has  reported  the  follow- 
ing statutlcs  regarding  energy  consumption 
of  transportation  modes. 


Patsangtr- 

miles  per 
((lion 


Btu's  per 

pa$sennr 
mm 


Buses 

Railroads 

AutotnoMlcs. 
Airplanes 


125 
80 
32 
14 


1.090 
1.700 
4,250 
9,700 


The  American  Transit  Association  has 
estimated  that  a  24%  diversion  from  pas- 
senger cars  to  mass  transit  could  reduce 
petroleum  demands  by  almost  one-half  mil- 
lion barrels  dally. 

Mass  transit  and  cities  cannot  afford  to 
"share  the  shortage"  of  energy  supplies. 
Trains  running  at  half-speed  or  buses  with 
air  conditioning  turned  off  to  conserve  en- 
ergy will  not  attract  rldershlp.  Mass  transit, 
an  essential  public  service,  must  be  assured 
an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  uncertainty  cities  face  over  the 
availability  and  price  of  fuel  not  only  dis- 
rupts a  city's  budgetary  process,  but  also 
increases  overall  costs  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  local  taxpayer,  either  In  higher  taxes, 
reduced  services,  or  both. 

Submitted  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record  is 
a  summary  of  the  municipal  fuel  crisis  and 
the  energy  policy  positions  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  a  personal  ob- 
servation which  I  hope  wUl  be  relevant.  Were 
the  sole  impetus  to  move  to  expanded  public 
mass  transit  the  need  to  clean  our  air,  I 
would  reject  the  EPA  proposals. 

Not  because  I  do  not  assign  high  priority 
to  air  quality,  but  because  the  standard  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  can  and  should  be  satis- 
fled  otherwise.  We  should  require  VS.  auto 
makers  to  make  a  small.  4  cylinder  car  that 
meets  the  emission  requirements  of  the  Act. 
If  foreign  producers  can,  so  can  ours.  Per- 
haps Congress  should  place  a  slgnlflcant  tax 
upon  cars  having  engines  with  more  than  4 
cylinders.  In  addition  to  having  a  salutcoy 
effect  upon  the  air,  it  might  have  as  well 
a  salutary  effect  upon  fuel  consumption  and 
the  energy  crisis,  and  upon  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  and  long  term  employ- 
ment for  American  auto  workers. 

But  the  need  to  move  aggressively  toward 
expanded  and  better  public  transit  arises 
from  the  need  to  regulate  land  use,  and  to 
devote  less  precious  urban  land  to  accom- 
modation of  the  automobile. 

It  arises  as  well  from  the  need  to  improve 
upon  the  automobile  as  transportation  in 
terms  of  safety  and  cost— and  eventually 
convenience.  It  arises  from  the  need  to  Im- 
prove public  transit  for  those  who  have  no 
other  means  of  transportation. 

These  needs  are  very  great.  They  suggest 
to  me  that  in  the  future,  we  need  to  think 
of  public  transit  as  a  public  utUlty,  and  that 
we  need  to  devote  taxes  to  It  as  we  do  to 
sewer  and  water  and  school  systems  . 
even  to  highway  systems.  How  much  have  we 
subsidized  the  automobile  by  building  the 
streets  and  highways  on  which  it  runs? 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
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mlttee,  let  me  express  the  gratitude  of  tJje 
National  League  of  Cities  and  VS.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  as  well  as  my  personal  thanks 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
distinguished  body.  Your  leadership  In  bring- 
ing the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  needs 
of  mass  transit  is  weU-known  by  the  mayors 
of  the  nation's  cities. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion. 


MILK  FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NXW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mU- 
llons  of  our  Nation's  children  return  to 
school  after  the  traditional  summer  re- 
cess, thery  face  the  very  real  possibility  of 
not  having  milk  served  with  their  lunches 
or  during  the  course  of  the  school  day. 
The  administration's  proposal  to  sharply 
curtail  expenditures  for  milk  In  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  and  the 
special  milk  program  should  be  seriously 
reconsidered  In  light  of  the  hard,  cold 
economic  realities  of  1973. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times  for 
September  1,  1973,  conveys  my  feelings 
on  the  need  to  act  immediately,  and  re- 
sponsibly to  ensure  adequate  funds  to 
provide  subsidized  milk  programs  where 
they  are  most  needed.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Milk  poh  CHnjmxN 
When  schools  open  across  the  country  this 
week,  more  than  forty  mUllon  children  wiU 
find  no  milk  on  their  lunch  trays,  unless  lo- 
cal communities  or  their  parents  pick  up  the 
tab.  The  Federal  subsidy,  which  amounted  to 
•96  muiion  last  year  has  for  the  moment 
been  wiped  out— a  victim  of  President 
Nixon's  budget-slashing  and  of  an  unre- 
solved conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

The  President's  budget  requested  only  ^36 
million  for  the  mUk  program,  a  •70  mlUlon 
reduction  and  Just  enough  to  provide  mUk 
for  the  approxUnately  sU  mlUion  children 
in  schools  without  lunch  programs.  WhUe 
the  House  went  along  with  the  President's 
cutback,  the  Senate  called  for  an  expendl- 
ttire  of  ^97  million.  Untu  House-Senate 
conferees,  arrive  at  a  compromise,  there  wih 
be  no  subsidized  milk  for  school  lunches.  In 
schools  that  have  no  lunch  programs,  the 
Agriculture  Department  wUl  continue  to 
provide  chUdren  with  milk  by  using  left- 
over funds  for  day-care  centers  and  camps. 

The  lapse  In  the  general  school  mUk  sub- 
sidy comes  at  the  worst  possible  time — when 
the  price  of  milk  and  most  other  food  has 
risen  to  record  levels.  Many  children  wlU  be 
getting  less  mUk  at  home  because  of  the 
squeew  on  famUy  budgets,  thus  making  Its 
avaUablllty  in  school  doubly  important  to 
their  over-all  nutrition. 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  is  also  the 
threat  of  a  sertous  shortfall  in  the  amount 
of  Government-donated  food  avaUable  for 
the  school  lunch  program.  Many  former  sur- 
plus Items  are  now  on  the  scarolty  list.  In 
addition,  some  food  companies,  which  had 
been  eager  to  get  the  schools'  lunch  business 
when  supply  exceeded  demand,  are  now  de- 
laying acceptance  of  local  school  board  con- 
tracts in  the  expectation  of  getting  more 
lucrative  customers  later  on. 

Contrary  to  the  8elf-congrattilat<»7  folk- 
lore of  America  as  a  child-centered  society. 
Congress  shows  no  sense  of  urgency  about 
preventing  chUdren  from  becoming  victims 
of    the    adult    world's    preoccupation    wtth 
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profits  and  budget-cutting.  Tbe  conferees 
have  acted  Irresponsibly  In  delaying  action 
beyond  tbe  opening  of  acbool. 


THE    NEW    SOCIAL    SERVICES 
REGDIoATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  released  a  revised  set  of 
regulations  for  the  social  services  pro- 
gram. The  regulations,  which  will  appear 
in  the  Federal  Register  next  week,  are 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  November  1. 
Because  of  extensive  public  interest  in 
this  issue.  I  am  Inserting  an  outline  of 
the  new  regiilatlons  in  the  Rkcoro. 
{Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Social  and  RebabUltatlon  Service  (46 
CFR  Part  221)] 
Sebvick  Psograms  roB  Famsjes  and  Chujjrxn 

AND  FOR  AGKD,  BLIND,  OB  DlSABUD  INDIVID- 
UALS: Trn-Es  I,  IV,  (Paet  A).  X.  XIV.  and 
XVI  or  THE  Social  Secubitt  Act 

NOTICE    or    PROPOSED    BT7LE    MAKING 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  regulations 
set  forth  In  tentative  form  below  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Administrator.  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  was  pub- 
lished to  the  Federal  Register  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1973  (38  FR  4608) . 

Ftoal  regulations  responsive  to  comments 
received  were  published  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  May  1,  1973  (38  PR  10782),  with  an 
effective  date  of  July  1,  1973.  An  amendment 
clarlfytog  several  provisions  was  published 
on  June  1. 1973  (38  PR  14375) . 

PubUc  Law  93-66  signed  by  the  President 
on  J\Uy  9,  1973,  poetponed  the  efifectlve  date 
until  November  1,  1973.  Notice  of  this  post- 
ponement was  published  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
Uter  on  July  26.  1973  (38  FR  19911). 

The  new  proposals  would  amend  the  regu- 
lations published  on  May  1,  1973  and  June  1. 
1973  to: 

1.  Require  States  to  establish,  imder  the 
adult  services  program,  a  plan  for  deinstitu- 
tionalization and  prevention  of  Institutional- 
ization of  todlvlduals  through  the  provision 
of  defined  services;  (!  221.6(a) ). 

2.  Broaden  the  coverage  of  potential  re- 
cipients, consistent  with  the  deduction  for 
work-related  expenses  enjoyed  by  recipients, 
by  defining  the  Income  limit  as  $60  plus  160% 
(233%  to  relation  to  day  care)  of  the  pay- 
ment standard  (previously  $30)    (|a31.6(a) 

3.  Permit  an  additional  Income  disregard 
tcfr  the  mentally  retarded,  with  the  amount 
to  be  established  by  each  State;   (i  211.6(a) 

(3)  (Hi)) 

4.  Broaden  the  coverage  (for  famUy  plan- 
ntog  services)  to  toclude  any  female  of  child- 
bearing  age  who  meets  financial  eligibility 
requirements;    (8  211.6(a)  (3)  (vU) ) 

6.  Allow  6  months  (Instead  of  3)  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  final  regulations  for  re- 
determination of  eligibility  of  all  current  re- 
cipients of  services;   (I  211.7(b)) 

6.  Remove  the  cumbersome  aspects  of  the 
assets  test  for  determination  of  potential  re- 
cipients, although  States  must  conttoue  to 
consider  available  resources  in  determining 
whether  famUles  and  todlvlduals  are  likely 
to  become  ^pllcants  for  or  recipients  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  within  6  months; 

7.  Add  the  goal  of  strengthening  family 
life.  (I  2ai.8(a)  (3) ) .  under  which  States  may 
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provide  family  planning  services;  and  other 
services  Including  day  care,  to  prevent  child 
abuse  and  neglect  (S  2U.0(b)  (3)); 

8.  Expand  the  definition  of  health-related 
services  to  encompass  thoee  necessary  to  a 
program  of  active  treatment  for  alcoholics 
and   drug   addicts;    ({ a21.9(b)(9)) 

9.  Expand  the  definition  of  legal  services  to 
Include  those  required  to  establish  paternity 
of  chUdren  born  out  of  wedlock,  obtato  child 
support  payments,  and  legally  adopt  a  child; 
(I  321.9(b)  (14)) 

10.  Add  a  new  defined  service.  ^;>eclal 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded:  (1221.9 
(b)(19)) 

11.  Provide  Federal  financial  participation 
for  appropriate  medical  services  necessary  for 
active  treatment  of  drug  addicts  and 
alcoholics,  together  with  medical  treatment 
required  for  services  to  the  mentally  retarded, 
provided  that  any  other  public  and  private 
sources  are  utilized  first.   ({221.63(1)) 

12.  Incorporate  new  statutory  language 
concerning  Federal  shartog  to  services  to 
children  to  foster  care.  ({  221.6S(d)  (5) ) 

The  propoeed  regulations  do  not  affect  cur- 
rent provisions  to  Part  220  applicable  to  the 
work  Incentive  program  (WIN)  and  to  child 
welfare  services  (CWS) .  Amendments  to  those 
portions  of  Fart  220  will  be  published 
separately. 

Prior  to  tbe  adoption  of  the  propoeed 
regulations,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
any  comments,  suggestions,  or  objections 
thereto  which  are  received  to  wrlttog  by  the 
Admtoistrator,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  330  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.. 
Washtogton,  D.C.  20201,  wlthto  a  period  of 
30  days  from  date  of  publication  of  the  Notice 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Comments  received 
will  be  available  for  public  inspection  to 
Room  6224  of  the  Department's  offices  at 
330  C  Street  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  on 
Monday  through  Friday  of  each  week  from 
8:30  ajn.  to  5:00  pjDi.  (area  code  203-962- 
4461). 

Authority:  Sec.  1102,  40  SUt.  647  (43  VS.O. 
1302).  (Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance No.  13754,  Public  Assistance — Social 
Services) . 

Dated.  Septeml>er  6. 1973. 


MURDER  BY  HANDGUN:  A  CASE 
FOR  GUN  CONTROL— NO.  15 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

15th  victim  in  our  gun  control  series  was 
a  4-year-old  child  who  was  sitting  in  his 
baby  carriage.  When  an  irate  motorist  re- 
turned to  an  ongoing  traflttc  dispute,  he 
brought  a  pistol  with  him.  He  fired  the 
gim  into  the  ground — twice.  He  fired  the 
gun  again  until  it  was  empty.  One  shot 
struck  an  off-duty  policeman  in  the 
chest;  he  is  seriously  wounded.  A  teen- 
ager was  shot  in  the  foot:  his  condition 
is  excellent.  But  4-year-old  William 
Johnson  died  in  Sydenham  Hospital  from 
a  bullet  through  his  head.  Victim  and 
killer  were  completely  unknown  to  each 
other  and  only  an  accident  of  location  re- 
sulted in  death.  It  was  because  it  is  legal 
for  anyone  to  own  a  handgun  that  an  ir- 
rational argument  became  a  murder. 

Gun  control  laws  are  too  late  for  Billy 
Johnson.  What  irrational  instinct  Is  pre- 
venting us  from  saving  the  future  Billy 
Johnsons  from  similar  fates? 
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Just  as  sure  as  you  are  reading  this 
article,  another  4-year-old  child  will  die 
a  senseless  and  brutal  death  unless  we 
have  gun  control. 

Reprinted  below  is  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  5. 1973: 

BoT.  4,  Slain  and  Two  Httbt  in  Habi.hm 

TBATFIC    DlSKUTE 

(By  Frank  J.  Prlal) 

A  4-year-old  boy  was  shot  to  death  and  a 
17-year-old  youth  and  an  off-duty  policeman 
were  wounded  yesterday  to  Harlem  when,  tbe 
police  said,  a  motorist  fired  toto  a  group  of 
people  who  had  sided  with  another  driver  to 
a  traffic  dispute. 

The  chUd,  William  Johnson  Jr..  was  struck 
to  the  head  by  one  bullet  and  died  soon 
afterward  at  Sydenham  Hospital.  The  youth, 
Clyde  King,  who  was  struck  to  the  foot,  wu 
reported  to  good  condition  at  Harlem 
Hospital 

The  off-duty  policeman.  Officer  Earl  Robin- 
son. 28,  had  been  chatting  with  a  friend  on  a 
stoop  a  block  away  when  he  heard  the  shots. 
As  he  ran  toward  the  scene,  the  gunman 
fired  two  shots  toto  the  ground,  then  one  at 
Officer  Robinson,  who  was  struck  to  the 
chest. 

People  to  tbe  crowd  were  beating  the  sus- 
pect when  other  policemen  arrived  and  took 
him  Into  custody. 

He  was  identified  as  Robert  Mayfleld.  37, 
of  1386  Fifth  Avenue,  near  115th  Street.  The 
poUce  said  he  was  taken  to  Knickerbocker 
Hospital  with  severe  lacerations  of  the  face 
and  body. 

Police  spokesmen  and  witnesses  gave  this 
account  of  the  afternoon's  events: 

Mr.  Mayfleld,  who  was  drlvtog  a  cxistom- 
Ized  gold  CadUlac,  stopped  for  a  rod  light  at 
127th  Street  and  Convent  Avenue  at  about 
2:60  PM.  A  driver  of  a  "gypsy"  cab.  Identi- 
fied as  Alvto  Carr  of  376  West  137th  Street, 
who  was  behtod  Mr.  Mayfield  at  the  light, 
began  honking  his  horn.  Words  were  ex- 
changed and  the  two  men  Jumped  from  their 
cars. 

rAMILT  ENTEB8  DISPTTTE 

A  passenger  to  Mr.  Mayfield's  car.  Miss 
Lavlnla  Little,  31,  of  the  same  Fifth  Avenue 
address.  Jumped  out  of  the  passenger  side 
brandlshtog  a  wrench,  accordtog  to  the  po- 
lice. When  some  of  thoee  to  the  crowd  that 
had  assembled  wrested  the  wrench  from  her, 
Mr.  Mayfleld  picked  up  part  of  a  wooden 
sawhorse  being  used  to  street  construction 
and,  according  to  witnesses  attacked  Mr. 
Carr  with  it. 

At  that  potot,  the  crowd  began  to  threaten 
Mr.  Mayfleld.  The  tacldent  took  place  al- 
most to  front  of  Mr.  Carr's  residence,  and 
the  crowd,  which  tocluded  members  of  his 
famUy,  sided  with  him. 

Mr.  Mayfield.  accordtog  to  the  police, 
slipped  away,  but  returned  mtoutes  later, 
they  said,  with  a  .38-callber  pistol  and  began 
flrtog  at  the  group  to  front  of  No.  376,  which 
was  stlU  dlBCUsstog  the  tocident. 

The  group  tocluded  Mr.  Carr,  the  cab 
driver:  the  Ktog  youth,  who  is  his  cousin, 
and  William  and  Yvonne  Johnson  and  their 
son,  William,  who  was  sitting  to  a  stroller, 
drinking  a  baby  botUe  filled  with  apple 
Juice. 

After  emptying  his  gun,  Iilr.  Mayfleld  fled 
north  on  Convent  Avenue  pursued  by  Of- 
ficer Robinson.  After  shoottog  him,  the 
police  said,  Mr.  Mayfield  was  agato  set  upon 
by  the  crowd. 

Police  Office  George  Hohensteto,  one  of 
many  policemen  who  converged  on  the  scene 
to  response  to  calls  from  neighbors,  attempt- 
ed to  protect  Mr.  Mayfleld  from  the  outraged 
crowd.  He  said  they  were  beating  him  with 
tire  Irons  and  that  one  woman  was  slashing 
him  with  a  straight  razor.  He  described  Mr. 
Mayfleld  as  6  feet  1  tocb  tall  and  weighing 
about  370  poundB. 
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wedoed  into  cbxvice 

Officer  Hohensteto  said  he  had  wedged  Mr. 
Mayfleld  toto  a  crevice  to  a  buUdtog  untU 
other  policemen  came  to  his  assistance. 

The  police  were  still  talking  to  WUliam 
Johnson  when  his  wife  came  runntog  up  the 
street.  She  had  gone  to  the  hospital  with 
their  son  and  was  there  when  he  was  pro- 
nmnced  dead.  She  was  screaming:  "Junior's 
gone,  Junior's  dead."  Her  husband  burst 
toto  tears. 

Later,  as  the  police  were  starting  to  leave, 
Mr.  Johnson  burst  from  the  entrance  to  No. 
376  crying:  "Get  an  ambulance.  My  mothers' 
bad  a  heart  attack." 

The  police  ran  up  to  the  fourth  floor  and 
carried  Vi.  Johnson's  mother,  Gladys  John- 
son, out.  She  was  taken  to  Sydenham  Hos- 
pital. Her  condition  was  not  immediately 
determtoed. 

B4r.  Mayfleld's  fusUlade,  the  police  said, 
also  struck  a  stray  black-and-white  cat.  An 
hoxir  after  the  shootings,  while  the  police 
were  still  questioning  witnesses,  the  cat  was 
stUl  lying  by  the  buUdtog,  barely  breathtos. 
It  later  died. 

Officer  Robinson  was  taken  to  St.  Luke's- 
Hospltal,  where  his  condition  last  night  was 
listed  as  "serious  but  stable."  Later,  the 
Police  Department  said  that  one  buUet  had 
been  flred  from  Officer  Robinson's  service 
revolver,  but  that  the  policeman  had  no  re- 
collection of  when  he  had   flred  the  gim. 

Police  CommlBsioner  Donald  F.  Cawley 
visited  Officer  Robinson  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital and  praised  him  for  a  "fine,  outstand- 
ing Job."  He  reported  that  the  buUet  that 
entered  the  officer's  chest  had  "veered  to- 
ward his  shoulder"  and  that  the  wound  was 
not  as  serious  as  it  was  first  thought  to  be. 

Commissioner  Cawley  said  the  shooting 
yesterday  was  another  todlcatlon  that  there 
were  "too  many  hand  guns  "  avaUable  to  the 
public. 


SOME  POINTED  QUESTIONS  FOR 
KISSINGER  HEARINGS— PART  H 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30,  1973,  I  reintroduced  the  Bricker 
amendment,  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  prevent  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements  from  overrid- 
ing the  U.S.  Constitution  and  would  limit 
tha  use  of  Executive  agreements  In  con- 
ducting foreign  policy. 

Proponents  of  the  Bricker  amendment 
in  1953  felt  that  the  United  States  was 
Involving  Itself  in  so  many  foreign  com- 
mitments that  some  sort  of  clear-cut 
constitutional  provision  was  needed  to 
limit  the  President's  power  in  this  area. 
That  this  problem  Is  still  with  us  today 
Is  demonstrated  by  our  foreign  policy 
with  the  U.S.SJI.  in  1972  exemplified  by 
the  declaration  signed  by  the  two  coun- 
tries at  that  time. 

Especially  pertinent  Is  the  definition 
of  the  concept  of  peaceful  coexistence  as 
viewed  by  Mr.  Kissinger  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Also,  it  should  be  ascertained 
from  Mr.  Kissinger  Just  how  binding 
1«  the  declaration  on  the  United  States. 
These  two  points  should  be  clarified  both 
fOT  the  American  people  and  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  con- 
flnnatlon  of  Mr.  Kissinger  as  Secretary 
of  State. 
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Many  Soviet  experts,  commenting  on 
the  documents  signed  during  the  1972 
summit  meeting  in  Moscow,  claim  that 
they  legitimize,  so  to  speak,  the  Soviet 
concept  of  peaceful  coexistence  as  ah 
international  law  principle.  G.  A.  Arba- 
tov,  for  instance,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Study  of  the  U.8.A.,  In  an 
article  entitled  "An  Event  of  Great  In- 
ternational Importance,"  said. 

One  U  tempted  to  begto  with  the  docu- 
ment "Fundamental  prtoclples  of  mutual 
relations  between  the  TT8SR  and  the  USA." 
This  sizeable  document,  fuU  of  profound 
impUoations,  to  fact  formiUates  toterna- 
tional-legal  prtoclples  regulattog  relations 
l>etween  the  two  states.  The  first  place 
among  them  is  occupied  by  the  principle  of 
peaceful  coexistence  of  states  belongtog  to 
different  social  systems.^ 

Arbatov's  assumption  is  questionable, 
to  say  the  least,  since  even  the  UJJ.  has 
refused  to  identify  peaceful  coexistence 
with  general  international  law  principles 
concerning  friendly  relations  and  coop- 
eration among  states. 

Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  Soviet  as- 
sertion that  the  declaration  signed  by 
both  President  Nixon  and  CPSU  Secre- 
tary General  Brezhnev,  belongs  to  the 
category  of  executive  agreements  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  and  in  conformity 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President.  The  review  "U.S-A.— Eco- 
nomics, Politics  and  Ideology."  Jime  1973. 
organ  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
the  U.S.A..  published  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  executive  agreement  which  makes 
certain  challenging  conclusions  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Moscow  declaration.' 

The  writer  quotes  extensively  from  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  statements  by 
Government  sources,  and  legal  literature 
and  claims  that  legal  force  and  perma- 
nence of  executive  agreements  equals 
that  of  international  treaties  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  He  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween two  aspects  of  the  problem:  exter- 
nal— or  International— which  deals  with 
the  status  of  executive  agreements  in  in- 
ternational law,  and  internal — or  domes- 
tic— dealing  with  their  status  within  the 
American  domestic  legal  system.  His 
reading  of  American  sources  leads  him  to 
assert  that  treaties  subject  to  ratification 
and  executive  agreements  enjoy  identical 
status  and  the  same  legal  validity  in  in- 
ternational law.  As  for  the  force  of  the 
executive  agreement  In  domestic  legal 
system,  the  author  concludes  that  ex- 
ecutive agreements  are  the  "law  of  the 
land." 

•  The  official  Soviet  position,  therefore, 
is  that  the  declaration  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples concerning  mutual  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
based  on  peaceful  coexistence.  Is  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  binding  not  only  imder 
international  law.  but  also  internally  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  this  context  it  Is  Important  to  recaU 

>  O.  A.  ArbatoT.  "An  Event  of  Great  Inter- 
national Importance,"  SShA-Economics,  Poli- 
tics and  Ideology,  No.  8.  August.  1873.  pp. 
3-4. 

■  A.  M.  Belonogoy.  "Executive  Agreement  as 
a  Form  of  International  Obligations  of  the 
United  States."  ibidem,  June  1973,  pp.  »-10. 
He  has  also  written  "Specifics  of  Treaty  Rati- 
fication to  the  USA,"  July  1073  Issue  of  tbe 
review  SotHet  State  and  Law, 
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that  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  peace- 
ful coexistence — a  concept  in  fact  origi- 
nating in  the  Soviet  Union — differs 
greatly  from  our  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  friendly  relations  among 
states.  A  staple  Soviet  definition  of  this 
concept  Includes  the  following  points: 

Peaceful  coexistence  is  a  specific  form  ot 
class  struggle  between  socialism  and  capital- 
ism to  the  totematlonal  arena  . . .  The  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  which  is  carried  out 
by  socialist  countries  represents  a  jwwerful 
factor  hastening  the  glolMd  revcdutionary 
process  .  .  .  Peaceful  coexistence  does  not 
exclude  revolutions  to  the  form  of  armed 
uprisings  and  Just  national  liberation  wars 
against  imperialist  oppression  which  takes 
place  wlthto  the  framework  of  the  capitalist 
system.' 

The  blanket  identification  of  peaceful 
coexistence  as  a  principle  of  friendly 
relations  among  states  has  caused  con- 
siderable skepticism  in  Europe.  The  well- 
known  sociologist  and  writer,  Raymond 
Aaron,  in  a  recent  article  for  the  Paris 
dally  Le  Figaro,  August  1,  entitled  "When 
the  Capitalists  Subsidize  the  Soviet 
Union"  says  in  summary: 

He  barely  can  understand  why  for  polit- 
ical reasons  Mr.  Kissinger  supports  massive 
American  tovolvement  to  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. If  Dr.  Kissinger  imagtoes  that  by  at- 
tachtog  tbe  USSR  to  the  USA  by  ties  at 
mutual  economic  dependence  peace  and 
Soviet  good  will  wlU  be  guaranteed— he  Is 
a  victim  of  an  Illusion  which  he  many  times 
denounced  when  he  was  Just  a  professor. 

Implications  of  d6tente  based  on  the 
Soviet  concept  of  peaceful  coexistence 
have  not  altogether  escaped  public  at- 
tention in  the  American  press  also.  A  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
warns  the  Secretary  of  State  "to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  his  conception  of  d6tente 
with  the  Soviet  Union." 

Inserted  at  this  point  is  the  above- 
mentioned  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  27  and  the  text  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  584.  popularly  known 
as  the  Bricker  amendment: 

QtTESnONS    ON    DtXENTE 

In  his  new  post  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  may  find  it  necessary  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  his  conception  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  envisions  that  to- 
creastog  relations  between  American  and 
Soviet  citizens  wiU  buUd  mutual  trust,  with 
benefits  for  both  countries.  Prom  Moscow's 
potot  of  view,  the  anticipated  fruits  of  de- 
tente toclude  massive  transfers  of  American 
capital  and  technological  know-how  to  speed 
up  Soviet  development  and — toevitably — 
the  growth  of  Soviet  power. 

The  Ktsstoger  conception  has  now  been 
fundamentally  challenged  from  a  startling 
source.  Academician  Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  who 
tovented  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  to  the 
early  ntoeteen-flfties  and  who  more  recently 
has  become  an  outspoken  advocate  of  So- 
viet civU  lllMrtles,  attacks  the  Kisetoger 
thesis  at  Its  weakest  potot — Its  failure  to 
insist  that  detente  move  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship toward  greater  democracy  and  respon- 
siveness to  public  optolon.  In  effect,  this  emi- 
nent Soviet  dissenter  asks  Americans  to 
ponder  the  possibility  that,  after  they  have 
helped  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
will  find  the  Kremlto  nilers  of  the  nlneteen- 
eightles  more  dedicated  to  world  domina- 
tion than  even  their  authoritarian  predeces- 
sors.   Sakharov's    warning    is    that   detente 

*  PhiloBophical  Encyclopedia  (In  BuaaUn), 
m,  453-464. 
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without  Soviet  democracy  coiild  be  suicidal 
for  world  freedom. 

Point  was  added  to  this  somber  notice  by 
two  reminders  last  week  of  how  much  re- 
pressiveness Is  still  standard  In  Moscow.  The 
disgraceful  treatment  accorded  the  Israeli 
team  at  the  World  University  Oames  there 
and  the  open  violence  directed  against  Soviet 
Jews  who  wished  to  cheer  the  Israelis  pro- 
vided one  shock.  Equally  disconcerting  was 
the  brutal  decision  of  Soviet  bureaucrats 
to  deny  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  permission 
to  live  In  Moscow  where  hia  wife  and  two 
aons  are  legal  residents.  As  Solzhenitsyn 
rightly  points  out,  this  decision  and  the  law 
on  which  it  Is  based  derive  from  the  Im- 
plicit assvimptlon  that  the  Soviet  people  are 
serfs  of  a  state  which  really  owns  them. 

Progress  toward  detente  is  threatened  by 
the  anxieties  such  developments  arouse  on 
Whether  the  Soviet  Union  ever  intends  to  be- 
come a  genuinely  open  society. 

Hjr.  Bn.  684 
Joint  rescdutlon  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  force  and  effect  of  treaties 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  piirposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Akticlk  — 

"Section  1.  A  provision  of  a  treaty  which 
denies  or  abridges  any  right  enumerated  In 
this  Constitution  shall  not  be  of  any  force 
or  effect. 

"Skc.  2.  No  treaty  shall  authorize  or  permit 
any  foreign  power  or  any  international  orga- 
nization to  supervise,  control,  or  adjudicate 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  within 
the  United  States  enumerated  in  this  Consti- 
tution or  any  other  matter  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurlsdlcion  of  the  United  States. 

"Sbc.  3.  A  treaty  shall  become  effective  as 
Internal  law  In  the  United  States  only 
through  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress. 

"Sec  4.  All  executive  or  other  agreements, 
between  the  President  or  any  International 
organization,  foreign  power,  or  official  there- 
of shall  be  made  only  In  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  Such 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  on  treaties,  or  the  making  of 
treaties,  by  this  article. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  6.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission." 


SIX  WINNINO  ESSAYS  ON  WATER- 
GATE BY  STUDENTS  FROM 
ROCHESTER.  MICH. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  OUARA 

OF   mCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwaday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
able public  interest  and  comment  has 
been  generated  by  the  on-gotng  revela- 
tions concerning  the  burglary  and  wire- 
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tapping  of  the  Democratic  Naticmal  Com- 
mittee and  the  subsequent  allegations 
that  high  Government  offlcials  sought  to 
cover  up  the  extent  of  the  wrongdoing 
involved. 

Recently.  Council  5452  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  in  Rochester,  Mich.,  which 
l8  a  part  of  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  the  House,  conducted  an  essay  contest 
among  senior  and  Junior  high  school 
students  to  determine  their  views  on  this 
issue  of  such  grave  national  importance. 

The  subject  of  the  essay  contest  was 
"The  Watergate  Affair — Morality  or  Pol- 
itics," and  the  contest  was  open  to  stu- 
dents of  Adams  Senior  High  School. 
Rochester  Senior  High  School.  Central 
Junior  High  School,  and  West  Junior 
High  School,  all  of  Rochester,  Mich. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  six  winning  essays — three  by 
senior  high  school  students  and  three 
by  Junior  high  school  students — because 
they  reflect  deep  sensitivity  to  high  ethi- 
cal standards. 

I  congratulate  these  young  people  for 
the  thoughtful  preparation  that  went 
into  these  essays,  and  I  commend  Coim- 
cil  5452  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for 
the  public  service  it  has  rendered  by  en- 
couraging these  students  to  focus  on  the 
moral  and  ethical  issues  involved  in  the 
Watergate  scandal. 

First  prize,  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents— Douglas  Strayer.  age  17,  of  654 
Old  Perch  Road,  Rochester,  Mich.: 

WATESCATX ^MOaAUTT    OB    POUTICS 

(By  Douglas  Strayer) 

Through  the  course  of  political  history, 
never  has  there  been  an  executive  scandal 
with  such  far  reaching  Implications  and 
effects  as  the  Watergate  affair.  The  Teapot 
Dome  Scandal  of  the  Harding  administra- 
tion appears  to  be  meager  chUd's  play  when 
matched  against  the  Watergate. 

It  was  due  to  America's  free  press  that 
a  scandal  of  such  high  degree  was  brought 
into  full  light  despite  attempts  by  the  White 
House  to  cover  up  the  issue.  American  peo- 
ple supporting  the  President  claim  that  In- 
cidents such  as  the  Watergate  occur  all  the 
time  m  politics  and  that  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion are  ftkcets  of  both  political  parties.  They 
say  that  It  happened  to  be  the  Republicans 
who  were  caught.  However,  to  this  writer, 
it  seems  that  underhanded  dealings  such  as 
Watergate  and  the  magnitude  of  corruption 
It  implies  can't  be  shrugged  off  as  political 
procciidure.  No  matter  what  the  political 
party,  when  there  are  charges  of  espionage, 
theft,  tmd  sabotage,  the  realm  of  politics 
ends  and  morality  becomes  an  essential 
question. 

With  each  new  day  of  investigation,  there' 
are  more  and  m(M«  startling  charges  made 
by  very  reliable  people.  Nightly  news  shows 
are  talking  reg\Uarly  about  Impeachment 
and  resignation  for  the  President.  Not  only 
have  Uberal  Democratic  newspapers  asked 
the  President  to  consider  resigning,  but  also 
a  ntunber  of  conservative  Republican  news- 
papers such  as  The  Washington  Star  Dally. 

It  is  customary  In  the  two  party  system 
for  the  party  not  In  office  (currently  the 
Democrats)  to  criticize  the  opposing  party 
to  keep  them  "in  line".  However,  in  the  case 
of  Watergate,  It  was  the  press  who  made 
the  charges  and  kept  the  scandal  an  im- 
portant issue,  not  the  Democrats. 

On  the  question  of  morality  or  politics.  It 
aU  depends  on  whether  you  consider  sabo- 
taging one's  presidential  campaign  as  poli- 
tical tactics  or  not.  All  the  facts  are  present 
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to  prove  the  campaigns  of  8enat<^s  Hubert 
Humphrey,  George  McOovem  and  Ed  Mus- 
kle  were  sabotaged  in  the  1972  elections.  In 
1971,  Muskle  was  leading  Nixon  in  the  poUs. 
Suddenly,  Senator  Muskle  and  his  wife  were 
humiliated  with  false  charges  of  homosex- 
uality and  adultery.  At  present,  Donald  Se- 
grettl  has  been  indicted  on  charges  of  Blan- 
der against  the  Muskles.  A  point  of  interest 
shows  that  Segrettl  was  paid  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-Elect  the  President.  If  an  act 
such  as  this  is  a  common  pcditlcal  maneu- 
ver, then  God  help  this  country  I 

Morality  comes  In  many  disguises  for 
politicians.  Hardly  anything  can  be  con- 
sidered a  bribe  to  a  congressnuin.  Any  money 
given  to  a  politician,  no  matter  what  the 
purpose,  can  always  be  claimed  to  be  a  polit- 
ical contribution.  After  all,  we  have  the 
right  to  contribute  to  otur  favorite  congress- 
man. This  points  out  that  politicians  are 
different  from  common  citizens  by  the  fact 
that  they  can  break  the  law  and  hide  behind 
a  shield  of  secrecy  and  lies.  President  Nixon 
baa  claimed  executive  prlvUege  for  some  of 
his  White  House  aides,  stating  It  has  deep 
roots  In  the  (institution.  To  the  contrary, 
there  Is  absolutely  nothing  about  executive 
privilege  In  the  Constitution. 

No  longer  does  President  Nixon  represent 
the  mandate  of  the  people,  but  the  deceit  of 
a  fraudulent  election. 

Second  prize,  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents— John  Strayer,  age  16,  of  554  Old 
Perch  Road,  Rochester.  Mich.: 

WATncATE — MoaAUTT  oa  Pouncs 
(By  John  Strayer) 

When  reading  about  the  Watergate  Affair, 
I  sometimes  think  I  am  reading  a  good  mys- 
tery thriller.  All  the  aspects  of  a  best  selling 
novel  are  present.  The  burglary,  the  payoffs, 
the  closed  door  meetings,  the  burning  of  in- 
criminating evidence,  almost  every  type  of 
political  espionage  imaginable. 

Almost  every  day  more  new  and  startling 
evidence  Is  revealed  as  high  ranking  political 
offlcials  vacillate  and  then  point  fingers  in 
an  attempt  to  save  their  own  necks. 

The  thing  that  is  frightening  is  that  thU  is 
ham>ening  In  America.  Are  there  so  many 
flaws  and  loopholes  in  the  Constitution  that 
this  kind  of  deceit  can  Infiltrate  into  the  de- 
cision making  body  of  our  country?  I  do  not 
believe  it's  as  much  a  failure  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  It  is  the  men  we  elected.  Under  the 
Constitution  a  few  men  are  given  a  vast 
wealth  of  power  with  which  great  things  can 
be  accompIlBhed.  However,  some  of  these  men 
choose  to  abuse  this  authority  and  use  It  for 
personal  gain. 

As  astonishing  as  this  whole  thing  seems 
to  me,  some  people  still  believe  that  high  po- 
litical offlcials  are  incapable  of  such  corrup- 
tion. It  also  seems  that  the  men  Involved, 
with  their  self-righteous  attitude,  feel  that 
they're  above  the  law.  If,  by  chance,  they  do 
get  caught  they  can  use  executive  privilege 
to  avoid  testifying.  If  worse  comes  to  worse, 
someone  will  pardon  them  with  executive 
clemency. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  courts  don't  feel  these 
men  are  above  the  law  because,  besides  being 
a  matter  of  morality,  this  incident  Is  also  a 
matter  of  legality. 

Even  if  the  structure  of  our  government  is 
disrupted  for  a  while  as  administrative  re- 
arranging takes  place.  I  feel  the  guilty  should 
be  punished,  even  if  this  Includes  the  Presi- 
dent. To  let  the  ones  who  are  proven  guilty 
continue  in  public  office,  on  the  basis  that 
their  work  is  important  to  the  country's  fu- 
ture, would  make  a  mockery  of  the  American 
system.  When  President  Kennedy  died,  be 
and  his  administration  were  also  doing  im- 
portant work  for  the  nation.  At  that  time  the 
country  didn't  fall  apart,  so  I  dont  believe  a 
little  White  House  cleaning  would  be  a  trag- 
edy now. 
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Whatever  happens,  one  thing  should  be 
learned,  that  the  government  and  our  officials 
arent  infaUible. 

Third  prize,  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents— Duane  W.  Utech,  Jr.,  age  16,  of 
461  South  Adams,  Rochester.  Mich.: 
Watbboate  AiTAja — Moeautt  oa  Politics 
(By  Duane  Utech) 

The  United  States  of  America:  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
the  nation  with  a  scientific  technology  so  ad- 
vanced that  a  major  breakthrough  is 
achieved  every  six  months  which  Increases 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  by  tremendous 
margins.  Yet  In  all  the  greatness  which  Is 
America,  there  seems  to  be  only  one  stone  of 
its  foundation  which  consistently  fails  to 
bold  up  our  country:  the  government.  And 
today,  it  would  seem  as  though  this  section 
of  our  nation  has  become  as  corrupt  and  vile 
as  the  criminal  organizations  which  pollute 
our  city  streets.  It  has  now  become  apparent 
that  the  rampant  evils  of  our  government 
must  not  go  unchecked;  and  the  American 
people  must  look  toward  Watergate  as  the 
cleanser  of  the  cesspool  of  our  political 
system. 

As  the  trials  of  Watergate  progress,  and 
the  picttire  slowly  grows,  the  citizen  is  be- 
ginning to  grow  querulous  about  two  things. 
First,  when  wlU  the  entire  puzzle  of  espio- 
nage be  Intact,  and  second,  is  this  scandal  a 
question  of  morals  or  a  question  of  politics? 
If  it  comes  to  a  question  of  morals,  then  we 
must  ask  ourselves;  who  is  in  the  right,  and 
who  is  in  the  wrong?  And  if  it  is  a  question 
of  politics,  we  must  ask  ourselves:  if  this  is 
poliUcs,  then  is  there  nothing  better  which 
we  can  accept  to  govern  our  country? 

But  even  while  our  country  lays  in  won- 
der—or indifference — the  back  stabbing,  fin- 
ger pointing  circus  continues.  No  one  seems 
either  wiUlng  or  able  to  open  the  festering 
sore  and  clean  It  out.  Each  day  it  seems  as 
though  one  of  the  members  of  Watergate  wUl 
have  to  indulge  in  a  disclosure  of  the  intri- 
cate network  of  crimes,  but  they  remain  as 
tight  lipped  as  a  young  boy  who  pvUled  his 
girl  friends  pig-tails  in  school.  Is  this  pom- 
pous caravan  of  small  children  who  see, 
speak,  and  hear  no  evU  demonstrating  a 
political  maneuver?  If  this  brilliant  power 
play  Is  politics,  what  can  we  define  as  pure 
idiocy?  Is  it  politically  acceptable  to  'eaves 
drop'  on  an  opponent's  camp?  And  even  if  the 
members  involved  in  the  worst  scandal  since 
the  'Teapot  Dame  Affair'  say  yes,  then  can 
we.  the  American  people,  agree? 

Is  It  morally  acceptable  for  a  group  of 
people  representing  our  Democracy  to  violate 
many  standards,  which  our  Democracy  stands 
for?  No  matter  how  many  times  these  same 
rights  have  been  violated  in  the  past,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  violation  went  unnoticed 
then  does  not  lessen  the  voracity  of  the 
crime.  The  fact  is  that  the  members  of 
Watergate  have  been  unearthed,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  they  squirm  to  be  released  from  the 
hook  of  Justice,  the  prosecutors  must  hold 
them  untU  they  are  convicted  for  the  worst 
crime  commitable  In  America  today;  molest- 
ing the  rights  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
this  authors  belief  that  Watergate  Is  defi- 
nitely a  question  of  morals:  and  the  Water- 
gate conspirators  are  most  assuredly  In  the 
wrong. 

First  prize,  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dent Joni  Kaul,  age  13,  of  2710  Wal- 
brldge  Drive,  Rochester,  Mich.: 

Watkbgatb  KrwuM. — ^Moeai.  Ain>  Politxcai. 
(By  Jonl  Kaul) 

The  biggest  scandal  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  government  Is  called  The 
Watergate  Affair.  It  centers  around  the  wire- 
tapping of  Democratic  Headquarters  in  the 
Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  June  of   1972  some   members  of  the 
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Republican  Party  t^ped  the  lines  of  the 
Democrats  when  they  were  planning  the 
Presidential  Campaign.  Tapping  in  the 
United  States  is  against  the  law  and  that  is 
why  an  investigation  has  begun  into  the 
ca\ue.  TlM  Democrats  say  Mr.  Nixon  was  in 
on  It,  and  the  President  denied  it. 

Soon  Mr.  Nixon  was  seeing  John  J.  Wilson 
a  Washington  attorney  who  was  retained  by 
H.  H.  Halderman,  the  white  house  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  John  Ehrllchman,  the  President's 
adviser  on  domestic  affairs.  Their  names  were 
being  mentioned  by  other  suspects  as  either 
trying  to  cover  up  White  House  knowledge 
of  the  affair  or  helping  to  pay  the  wiretappers 
to  be  quiet.  For  this  reason  these  two  men 
had  ample  cause  to  hire  a  lawyer.  But  why 
was  Nixon  seeing  him?  It  seemed  to  say  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  was  part  of  the  conspiracy. 
However,  there  Is  no  proof  of  this. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  solemnly  denied  any  per- 
sonal Involvement  and  promised  to  see  Jus- 
tice done.  One  of  his  fired  aides  threatened 
to  Unpllcate  the  President  himself  In  a  con- 
spiracy to  conceal  White  House  Involvement. 
Nixon  took  the  blame  and  said  that  any  of 
his  party  that  took  part  In  the  bugging  did 
so  because  they  were  overeager  to  have  the 
Republicans  retain  the  presidency  and  were 
loyal  but  misled.  As  bead  of  the  party,  he 
woiild  assume  the  responsibUity. 

In  my  opinion,  I  think  it  Is  a  moral  prob- 
lem. Every  person  In  the  United  States,  every 
person  in  the  world,  should  have  his  own 
thoughts,  and  his  own  privacy.  I  think  that 
the  Watergate  Affair  shouldn't  have  ever 
happened.  The  people  who  took  part  in  It 
are  breaking  the  law  and  destroying  what  is 
left  of  honesty  in  politics. 

The  Watergate  Affair  has  to  be  called 
Political  also.  It  Involves  both  political  par- 
ties as  well  ss  many  men  in  very  high  posi- 
tions in  government.  All  of  these  people  are 
too  intelligent  to  claim  they  were  unaware 
of  the  laws  on  wire-tapping.  What  they  did 
was  done  without  regard  to  any  law. 

The  government  and  the  nation  both  lose 
In  this  affair.  Men  who  feel  strongly  about 
this  issue  may  quit  the  government.  Other 
honest,  intelligent  men  might  not  want  to 
go  Into  government  Jobs. 

This  is  something  that  will  not  blow  over. 
The  people  of  this  country  will  have  to  have 
all  the  details  and  all  those  involved  will  have 
to  pay  a  penalty.  We  cannot  shrug  off  this 
problem  of  Watergate.  We  must  do  aU  we 
can  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen  again. 

Second  prize.  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents— Carol  Hasselwonder,  age  14,  of 
630  Campus  Road,  Rochester,  Mich.: 
Watergate  Attair — ^Moralttt  or  Politics? 
(By  Carol  Hasselwonder) 

On  June  17.  1972  bugs  were  discovered  in 
the  Watergate  Building.  It  was  discovered 
that  it  was  Republicans  on  Nixon's  staff  who 
placed  the  bugs.  The  discovery  of  the  bugs 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  other  countries  this  type  of  thing  is 
going  on  practically  all  of  the  time,  but  they 
Just  keep  It  a  hush-hush  business.  Many 
E^uropeans  were  very  surprised  when  the 
United  States  let  this  thing  come  out  into  the 
open.  Men  that  were  on  committees  during 
the  election  campaigns  and  are  now  on 
Richard  Nixon's  advisory  staff  are  being 
questioned  and  prosecuted.  Many  people  who 
were  connected  with  this  affair  have  dropped 
out  of  politics  all  together. 

One  good  result  of  Watergate  could  be  a 
clearer  understanding  In  the  country  as  well 
as  m  Washington  of  the  role  of  a  free  press 
to  a  free  society.  Practically  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  all  this  Is  that  Watergate 
could  be  an  Historic  check  upon  th*!  long  and 
dangerous  increase  in  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  Watergate  Affair  is  an  example  of  how 
Immoral  some  people  become  when  they  are 
given  the  chance  to  obtain  greater  power 
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and  more  money.  It's  Ironic  to  think  of  how 
people  In  the  government  could  break  the 
law  by  committing  a  crime  as  serious  as 
this,  when  they  are  the  ones  who  help  to 
make  the  laws. 

President  Nixon  has  given  the  go-ahead 
on  all  questioning  needed  to  clear  up  this 
affair.  Nixon  says  that  he  didn't  luiow  about 
the  bugs  until  after  they  were  discovered, 
but  how  could  this  be  if  his  top  associates 
and  good  friends  knew  about  them? 

In  my  opinion  the  Watergate  Affair  Isn't 
some  freak  Incident  that  happens  only  once 
or  that  you  read  about  In  books.  It's  an  af- 
fair that's  going  on  all  over  the  world  right 
now  and  will  probably  continue  here  in  the 
United  States  and  everywhere  else  as  long 
as  there  are  human  beings.  To  want  to  have 
power  and  riches  is  a  normal  htuxum  in- 
stinct and  people  wlU  do  almost  anything  to 
get  this.  Even  though  It's  a  normal  human 
Instinct,  it's  stUl  illegal  and  very  immoral 
to  go  about  trying  to  achieve  It  In  this  way. 
I  feel  that  bugging  is  immoral  because  It 
destroys  people's  freedom  and  privacy.  I  feel 
that  people  who  wlU  do  this  sort  of  thing 
are  rather  corrupt  for  they  are  depriving  peo- 
ple of  their  human  rights. 

Governmental  or  political  agencies  bugging 
other  people  Is  something  that  one  would 
normally  think  of  only  In  connection  with 
crintinals  or  crime  syndicates. 

I  think  that  it  wUl  take  quite  a  while  be- 
fore this  whole  mess  is  cleared  up.  Anyone 
who  was  connected  with  this  thing  should  be 
punished  severely.  Maybe  if  this  happened 
the  bugging  will  stop. 

Politically,  it  has  weakened  our  standing 
in  International  Affairs  a  great  deal.  It  has 
also  cheapened  our  government  and  our 
country.  The  other  governments  In  the  world 
respected  us  but  now  their  feelings  about  us 
have  changed  greatly.  If  this  thing  con- 
tinues, nobody  wiU  ever  respect  us  again. 
This  Incident  has  also  helped  to  devalue  our 
American  dollar. 

This  affair  has  damaged  our  country  both 
morally  and  politically.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  worse  I 

Third  prize.  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents— ^Norman  Bensel,  age  14,  of  368 
Nesbit,  Rochester,  Mich. 

Watergate  Aitair — Moralitt  or  Politics? 
(By  Norman  Bensel) 

The  Watergate  case  all  began  on  June  17, 
1972,  at  2:00  in.  the  morning,  when  a  police- 
man discovered  five  men  hiding  behind  a 
desk,  in  an  office  at  National  Democratic 
Headquarters. 

Actually,  It  began  long  before  that,  when 
the  burglars  first  started  planning  the 
break-in.  burglary,  and  wiretapping  of  the 
Watergate  Hotel.  Who  helped  plan  this 
break -in?  V^at  did  they  want?  These  ques- 
tions are  now  being  asked  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  the  Senate,  The  President,  and  many 
Americans. 

After  the  break-in  of  Democratic  Head- 
quarters, the  President  ordered  an  investi- 
gation of  it  by  his  White  House  Counsel 
John  Dean  in.  It  was  announced  that  the 
investigation  did  not  turn  up  any  evidence 
of  White  House  involvement.  But  since  mid- 
March,  more  and  more  facts  have  turned  up 
that  show  White  House  Involvement.  FlnaUy 
it  was  revealed  that  many  White  House  offi- 
cials were  deeply  Involved  in  the  planning 
and  attempted  cover  up  of  Watergaate. 

It  seems  that  the  purpose  of  the  break-in 
and  wiretapping  was  to  gain  political  lnf«'- 
matlon  that  the  Republicans  could  use  to 
hurt  or  destroy  the  Democrats  chances  In 
the  elections. 

James  McCord,  one  of  the  five  conspirators, 
really  started  making  static  In  the  White 
Bouse  when  be  made  seemingly  untrue  state- 
ments tjefore  the  Grand  J\iry.  He  stated  that 
John  Dean  in  Jeb  Magruder,  and  John 
Mitchell  had   known   about  the  Watergate 
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plans  in  advance,  and  It  had  b«en  discussed 

at  a  meeting  In  Mitchell's  office  In  February 
of  1972.  McCord  also  said  that  after  tbe  men 
were  arrested,  they  received  regular  payoffs 
to  keep  quiet. 

Since  McCord  began  making  these  state- 
ments, more  and  more  White  House  officials 
have  been  revealed  to  be  involved  with 
Watergate  and  have  been  trying  to  cover  it 
up. 

Up  to  now  some  officials  have  been  fired, 
and  two  officials  have  been  indicted  by  the 
Orand  Jury.  The  officials  involved  are  In 
such  a  high  bracket  in  the  White  House,  that 
now  even  the  President  is  under  heavy  sus- 
picion. 

Some  people  say,  "It's  jiist  politics."  But 
U  It  U  Just  politics  why  all  the  secret  meet- 
ings and  payoffs?  And  most  of  all  why  was 
such  an  attempt  made  to  cover  up  Water- 
gate? I  do  not  think,  that  Watergate  "Is 
Just  politics." 

Watergate  started  as  Just  a  small.  Inno- 
cent affair,  in  which  one  or  two  minor  White 
Hoiise  officials  were  Involved.  But  since  mid- 
March  of  1973  the  Watergate  Affair  and  the 
niuaber  of  people  Involved  have  been  grow- 
ing like  mosqultos  in  a  swamp. 

In  my  opinion,  Watergate  Is  too  Involved 
to  be  stated  as  "Just  politics."  Watergate  Is 
immoral  and  completely  wrong;  and  yet,  this 
may  only  be  the  beginning  of  the  greatest 
political  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  even  In  these  shocking  days 
to  Americans,  the  guilty  will  be  brought 
to  Justice  and  sentenced  in  the  most  fair  way 
known. 

tiet  us  Just  pray,  for  our  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  country,  that  the  President  is 
teUlng  the  truth,  and  actually  did  not  know 
of  White  House  involvement  In  the  Water- 
gate Affair  until  earlier  this  year. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    KM.    8547— THE 
EXPORT  CX)NTROL  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  to  provide 
additional  authority  and  power  for  the 
proper  administration  of  export  con> 
trols — and,  in  particular,  the  authority 
to  Impose  export  controls  "to  reduce  the 
serious  inflationary  Impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand."  I  am  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  this  legislation  does  not  re- 
quire, does  not  mandate  action  by  the 
administration  to  impose  export  controls 
when  scarcities  develop  and  the  cost  of 
goods  and  commodities  to  American  con- 
sumers is  increasing  at  an  inflationary 
rate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Export  Control 
Act  has  not  been  used  effectively  or  ade- 
quately in  the  past  for  inflation  control 
purposes.  Yet  the  act  could  and  should 
have  great  potential  for  curbing  exports 
of  articles  which  are  increasing  in  price 
at  an  Inflationary  rate — articles  whose 
Inflation  is  contributing  to  a  weakening 
of  faith  In  the  stability  of  the  dollar  and 
of  the  American  economy.  To  date,  the 
administration  has  used  the  power  given 
by  this  Act  on  a  very  random  and  ad  hoc 
basis. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  began 
writing  more  legislation  which  is  self-ex- 
planatory, self -executing,  self -enforcing. 
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We  should  write  more  legislation  which 
says  that  if  "A"  happens,  then  "B"  comes 
into  effect  automatically — without  ex- 
ecutive "determinations"  or  maybe's"— 
without  interest  groups  besieging  Cabinet 
officers  and  White  House  officials  for  spe- 
cial favors  and  special  relief  for  their 
industries. 

In  the  future,  we  should  give  con- 
sideration to  legislation  which  would 
automatically  impose  export  controls 
when  the  price  of  goods  and  commodities 
Increases  in  an  inflationary  manner  by  a 
certain  percentage.  A  system  of  auto- 
matic controls,  triggered  by  price  In- 
creases, would  remove  the  arbitrariness 
and  unpredictability  of  the  present  sys- 
tem where  our  trading  partners  are  sur- 
prised and  shocked  by  a  sudden  executive 
determination  and  action.  If  the  law 
clearly  states  that  controls  will  and  must 
be  imposed  at  a  certain  point — deter- 
mined by  increases,  say,  in  the  wholesale 
and  consimier  price  index — then  our 
trading  partners  will  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. Through  consultation  and  diplo- 
macy, they  would  be  encouraged  to  cool 
demand  or  seek  alternative  sources. 

In  addition,  in  the  critical  areas  of  raw 
materials  and  food  goods,  we  should  de- 
termine what  the  needs  of  our  own  people 
and  industries  are  and  work  for  the  set- 
aside  or  reserve  of  necessary  supplies. 
The  American  consumer  and  American 
industry  should  come  first.  We  should  not 
allow  exports  which  cripple  our  own  pro- 
ductive capacity.  We  should  not  export 
ourselves  into  scarcity  and  into  hunger. 
The  policies  of  the  past  year  In  which 
we  have  permitted  so  much  food  to  be 
shipped  abroad  that  the  cost  of  food  at 
home  has  spiraled  out  of  control  and  af- 
fected the  diet  of  millions  of  Americans, 
must  not  be  repeated.  It  Is  unconscion- 
able that  our  export  policies  have  dam- 
aged the  quality  of  life  and  health  of 
our  own  people. 

Some  have  argued  that  export  con- 
trols, by  limiting  the  range  of  goods  that 
foreign  coimtries  can  purchase  thereby 
limit  the  usefulness  and  attractiveness 
of  the  dollar  as  a  currency  and  medium 
of  exchange.  But  the  inflation  caused  by 
excessive  exports  and  domestic  scarcity 
also  weakens  the  dollar. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a 
nimiber  of  other  nations  have  taken 
action  to  curb  exports  and  insure  ade- 
quate supplies  for  their  own  citizens.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  is  taking  action  to  insure 
necessary  reserves  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  at  home  before  proceeding  with 
exports.  Mexico  has  placed  limits  on  beef 
exports — and  even  the  Australians  have 
discussed  the  possibility  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  meat  available  for  export.  Yet 
despite  these  kinds  of  examples,  we  hear 
little  mention  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  ciurencies  of  those  countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  op- 
posed by  sectors  of  the  economy  which 
are  reaping  large  profits  from  an  export 
trade  created  by  worldwide  shortages 
and  the  foreign  demand  created  by  the 
recent  devaluations.  It  woiild  be  wise  for 
these  sectors  of  the  economy  to  restrain 
their  export  sales.  There  was  always  a 
need  for  food  throughout  the  world. 
There  was  not  always  an  opportunity  to 
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buy  at  bargain  prices  which  developed 
through  devaluation.  Foreign  cash  buy- 
ers wiD  disappear  as  the  advantages  cre- 
ated by  devaluation  ebb  away.  But  the 
current  food  Inflation  may  permanently 
eliminate  taxpayer  subsidies  to  the 
fanner  and  critically  limit  taxpayer  sup- 
ports. Farmers  may  have  Indeed  won  the 
battle  over  food  prices — but  they  are 
permanently  losing  out  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  successful  partnership  be- 
tween farmer  and  consumer  which  in- 
creased productivity,  guaranteed  Income 
and  produced  essential  food  and  fiber  at 
fair  and  decent  prices. 


REVENUE  SHARING:  MYTH  AND 
REALITY 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF  Gcoaox* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  includes 
assumptions  that  it  will  ease  the  finan- 
cial strain  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, enable  communities  to  meet  their 
priorities  for  government  services,  and 
somehow  bring  "power  to  the  people." 

But  what  Is  the  reality?  Research  At- 
lanta, a  widely  respected  independent 
urban  policy  research  organization,  has 
conducted  a  special  study  of  the  Impact 
of  revenue  sharing  on  the  city  of  At- 
lanta and  Pulton  County,  which  encom- 
passes much  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
Among  its  findings: 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  which  began  this 
past  July  1,  Atlanta  and  Pulton  Coimty 
wiU  receive  $14.4  million  in  general 
revenue-sharing  funds,  but  lose  approxi- 
mately $27.9  million  In  Federal  funds 
because  of  terminations  and  cutbacks  on 
numerous  programs  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  net  loss  to  the  city  and  county 
will  be  $13.5  million.  This  loss  is  being 
Inflicted  on  vital  projects  in  such  areas 
as  education,  housing,  manpower  train- 
ing, poverty,  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  If  Congress  were  to 
approve  the  proposed  special  revenue- 
sharing  measures,  Atlanta  and  Pulton 
County  would  still  sustain  a  net  loss  in 
Federal  f  imds. 

Beyond  the  financial  loss  is  the  un- 
fortimate  fact  that  no  local  mechanism 
or  procedure  exists  to  determine  priori- 
ties for  the  use  of  general  and  special 
revenue-sharing  funds.  Also,  as  local 
governments  shift  from  existing  pro- 
grams to  those  operated  under  revenue 
sharing,  experienced  personnel  will 
leave  and  valuable  services  will  be  cut 
back  or  ended. 

Then  there  is  the  Impact  on  individ- 
ual citizens.  Instead  of  transferring 
"power  to  the  people."  revenue  sharing 
would  not.  In  fact,  require  the  extensive 
citizen  participation — notably  among 
poor  people — now  necessary  imder  many 
federally  funded  programs.  One  result 
of  revenue  sharing  is  that  the  poor  will 
have  less  participation  and  fewer  serv- 
ices. Community  development  revenue 
sharing,   for   example,   would   decrease 
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funds  for  Atlanta — with  its  large  neigh- 
borhoods of  poor  people — from  $36.30 
per  capita  annually  to  $19.57,  while  the 
highly  affluent  neighboring  DeKalb 
County  would  receive  an  increase  from 
$0.64  to  $6.82  per  capita. 

This  illuminating  study  was  compiled 
by  Research  Atlanta  staff  members 
Joceljrn  Ross,  Cheryl  J.  Pence,  and  Wal- 
ter R.  Huntley.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  and  continually  in- 
formative research  projects,  as  are  the 
organization's  executive  director,  Sam  A. 
Williams,  and  its  board  of  directors: 
Ben  D.  Brown,  John  W.  Cox.  P.  T. 
Davis,  Jr.,  Robert  P.  Hunter,  Clay  C. 
Long,  Michael  H.  Trotter,  and  William  J. 
VanLandingham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  introduction  and  summary  of  this 
copyrighted  study.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete report  may  write:  Research  At- 
lanta, 52  Falrlle  Street  NW.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30303. 

Revxnttk  Shaking  in  Atlanta 
AND  Pulton  Cottntt 
(By  Research  Atlanta) 

I.  INTKODUCnON 

Revenue  sharing  Is  a  new  decentralized 
system  of  distributing  Federal  funds  to  state 
and  local  governments.  Revenue  sharing  is  a 
type  of  Federal  "block  grant"  that  does  not 
designate  the  specific  use  of  funds  but  rather 
a  general  use.  It  would  p&rtiaUy  replace  the 
current  system  of  "categorical  grants",  funds 
designated  for  specific  program  categories. 

President  Nixon  In  1969  proposed  a  revenue 
sharing  bill  that  never  passed  Congress  that 
would  have  made  $500  mlUlon  of  Federal 
revenues  available  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1971,  with  the  total  ris- 
ing to  tS  billion  by  FY  1976.  In  1971,  Presi- 
dent Nlzon,  in  bis  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
proposed  a  second  revenue  sharing  bill  which 
Included  two  parts:  general  and  special 
revenue  sharing.  General  revenue  sharing 
would  aUocate  $5  biUlon  in  Federal  funds 
to  the  states,  counties,  municipalities,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Special  revenue 
sharing  would  allocate  $11  bUlion  by  con- 
soUdatlng  about  130  existing  "categorical 
grants"  into  six  broad  categories  (education, 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice,  man- 
power, urban  community  development, 
health,  and  transportation)  with  fewer  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

Nixon's  general  revenue  sharing  bUl,  en- 
titled the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972,  was  amended  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  October,  1972.  In  January,  1973 
President  Nixon  submitted  the  FY  1974  budg- 
et to  Congress.  It  anticipated  and  proposed 
that  the  first  four  special  revenue  sharing 
bills  be  enacted  by  July  1,  1975.  It  also  termi- 
nated many  categorical  grant  programs  in 
preparation  for  special  revenue  sharing. 
President  Ntxon  also  impounded  housing, 
urban  conununlty  development  and  other 
grants  in  an  effort  to  reevaluate  and  con- 
trol Federal  spending.  Special  revenue  shar- 
ing bills  for  community  development,  educa- 
tion, and  law  enforcement  are  before  Con- 


According  to  the  Nixon  Administration, 
three  factors  led  to  this  basic  proixwed 
change  in  intergovernmental  relations.  First, 
the  great  proliferation  of  categorical  grants 
has  created  exceedingly  complex  financial  and 
guideline  relationships  between  governments 
and  has  distorted  priorities.  Second,  the 
growing  fiscal  pressvires  on  state  and  local 
treasuries  showed  the  need  for  Increased 
Federal  aid  with  no  matching  requirements, 
"nurd,  traditional  approaches  to  categorical 
grant   streamlining,    such    as    oonaoUdatlon 
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plana  and  Incremental  changes,  have  gen- 
eraUy  been  unsuccessful. 

The  pntpose  of  this  study  is  to  quantify 
the  financial  Impact  of  general  and  pro- 
posed special  revenue  sharing  on  Atlanta  and 
Pulton  County.  Special  emphasis  Is  also  glVen 
to  the  policy  Implications  of  revenue  sharing 
on  local  government.  This  report  Is  prepared 
as  a  public  service  for  elected  officials  of 
local,  atate  and  Federal  governments,  busi- 
ness and  community  leaders,  and  the  public. 
Research  Atlanta  prepared  this  report,  and 
wishes  to  thank  Jay  Fountain,  Pulton  County 
Finance  Director;  Madeline  Burgees,  Finance 
Department  Research  Director,  City  of  At- 
lanta; and  State  Representative  Jerry  Horton. 
Information  concerning  revenue  sharing 
came  directly  from  legislation,  and  was  com- 
plimented by  financial  data  from  Federal  and 
local  government  agencies. 

Research  Atlanta  Is  an  Independent  urban 
policy  research  organization.  It  conducts 
practical  research  about  local  government 
finance,  housing,  education,  and  transporta- 
tion In  Metro  Atlanta.  It  Is  funded  by  foun- 
dation grants  and  business  donations. 

n.  ST7M1CABT 

This  report  is  a  financial  analysis  of  gen- 
eral and  special  revenue  sharing  and  Its  im- 
pact on  Atlanta  and  Pulton  County,  Georgia. 
The  analysis  includes  local  government  pol- 
icy implications  created  by  changes  In  Fed- 
eral funding. 

The  report  is  written  in  two  parts:  general 
and  special  revenue  sharing.  The  general  rev- 
enue sharing  (GRS)  chapter  documents  the 
amoxint  of  funds  coming  to  Atlanta  and  Ful- 
ton County  from  fiscal  year  1972  through 
1976  and  the  local  policy  implications  of  this 
change  in  funding.  The  special  revenue  shar- 
ing (SRS)  chapter  documents  the  amount 
of  SRS  funds  that  would  be  received  by  At- 
lanta and  Fulton  County  if  the  four  SRS 
proposals  are  approved  by  Congress  and/or 
Implemented  by  the  President.  They  are: 
community  development,  law  enforcement, 
manpower,  and  education  (health  and  trans- 
portation special  revenue  sharing  have  not 
been  submitted  to  Congress  yet).  Also  the 
SRS  chapter  lists  the  categorical  grants  to 
Atlanta  and  Fulton  County  being  terminated 
or  phased  out. 

Major  findings 

1.  In  fiscal  year  1974  (July  197S~June  1974) 
Atlanta  and  Pulton  County  will:  a)  receive 
approximately  S14.4  mUlion  in  general  rev- 
enue sharing  funds,  b)  lose  approximately 
(27.9  million  in  Federal  funds  due  to  ter- 
minations and  cutbacks  of  categorical  g^ant 
programs  (compared  to  the  1972  funding 
level),  affected  by  revenue  sharing,  and  c) 
receive  no  funds  under  special  revenue  shar- 
ing. Thus  in  FY  1974  Atlanta  and  Pulton 
County  will  receive  $13.5  million  less  in  Fed- 
eral aid  than  they  did  In  FT  1972  (this 
Includes  only  those  programs  for  the  De- 
t>artment  of  LAbcM-.  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration; 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture).  This  Is  equivalei^  to 
8%  of  aU  1972  local  property  taxes  for 
schools  and  government  In  Atlanta  and  I^Il- 
ton  County. 

a.  In  FT  1975  Atlanta  and  Fulton  County 
will:  a)  receive  approximately  $16.3  million 
in  general  revenue  sharing  funds,  b)  lose  ap- 
proximately $40.7  miUlon  in  Federal  funds 
due  to  termination  and  cutbackis  of  categori- 
cal grant  programs  (compared  to  the  1972 
funding  level),  and  c)  receive  about  $22.8 
million  through  proposed  special  revenue 
sharing  programs.  Thus  in  FY  1976  Atlanta 
and  Pulton  County  wUl  receive  $2.7  mmion 
less  in  Federal  aid  than  they  did  in  FY  1972 
(only  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  Department  of  HUD,  LEAA, 
OBO  and  Department  of  Agriculture) . 

3.  General  revenue  sharing  is  in  effect  from 
FY  1973  through  FY  1977  and  the  amount  of 
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funds  which  Atlanta  and  Fulton  County  wlU 
receive  has  been  documented  in  this  report. 
Special  revenue  sharing  proposals  currently 
drafted  cover  FY  1975  through  FY  1979.  Con- 
gress is  receiving  a  separate  bill  for  five  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  proposals.  The  sixth, 
manpower.  Is  being  implemented  by  execu- 
tive order.  Of  the  four  SRS  bUls  already  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  education  q>eclal 
revenue  has  already  been  withdrawn. 

4.  The  new  policy  effect  of  revenue  sharing 
Is  the  dismantling  of  Federal  agencies  or  au- 
tonomous programs  at  the  local  level  and  re- 
distributing most  of  those  funds  through  lo- 
cal elected  officials.  Local  elected  officials  may 
choose  their  own  priorities  for  revenue  shar- 
ing funding  or  continue  to  support  programs 
simUar  to  the  previous  Federal  effort.  Thla 
has  several  significant  implications  for  At- 
lanta and  Pulton  County; 

a.  No  local  mechanism  or  procedure  exists 
for  measxiring  the  effectiveness  of  current 
Federal  programs  about  to  be  terminated. 
There  is  no  local  mechanism  or  procedure  to 
objectively  determine  priorities  for  the  city 
or  county  to  use  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  monies^ 

b.  There  will^be  a  one  year  lapse  between 
categorical  graat  terminations  and  possible 
receipt  of  q>eclal  revenue  sharing  funds  to 
substitute  for  these  terminated  programs. 
During  the  interim  most  local  staffs  for  these 
programs  will  disperse  and  force  re-evalua- 
tlon  before  local  funding.  The  eventual  stai^- 
up  of  local  programs  will  be  slow  because  new 
organizations  will  have  to  be  formed  at  the 
local  level. 

c.  Extensive  citizen  participation,  espe- 
cially among  the  impacted  poor,  is  currently 
required  by  many  Federal  funded  local  pro- 
grams which  are  being  terminated.  General 
and  special  revenue  sharing  funds  would  not 
require  such  citizen  participation. 

d.  Metropolitan  coordination  of  federally 
funded  projects  is  currently  promoted  by  the 
Atlanta  Regional  Commission  through  their 
review  and  conunent  (A-95  Federal  circular) 
to  the  funding  agency.  General  and  special 
revenue  sharing  funds  require  no  metropoli- 
tan or  regional  review. 

e.  Special  revenue  sharing  law  enforcement 
and  education  proposals  require  a  state  plan 
coordinated  by  the  Governor  in  order  to  re- 
ceive funds,  and  local  governments  miist  take 
initiative  to  be  Involved  and  plan  their  allo- 
cations according  to  the  State's  plan. 

f.  Community  development  and  manpower 
special  revenue  sharing  fund  changes  from 
previous  categorical  grants  tend  to  decrease 
aid  to  the  Inner  city  whUe  Increasing  aid  to 
suburban  counties. 

4.  General  revenue  sharing  monies  re- 
ceived In  1973  by  Atianta  and  Pulton  Coun- 
ty have  been  used  as  follows:  Atlanta — $6 
million  as  general  city  budget  increase  for 
salaries,  $3.7  million  for  traffic  improvements 
and  capital  construction,  and  $750,000  for 
E.O_A.;  Pulton  Coxmty — a6.2  mUUon  for  op- 
erating expenses  of  existing  and  some  new 
social  service  programs,  $2.2  mlUlon  for  capi- 
tal improvements  on  existing  programs,  and 
$160,0(X)  for  Federal  cutback  programs.  Thus 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  have  mostly 
been  used  to  offset  general  budget  Increases 
and  thus  prevent  local  property  tax  Increases 
rather  than  to  replace  categorical  grant  cut- 
backs. 

5.  Community  development  cutbacks  and 
special  revenue  sharing  represent  the  largest 
funding  and  program  change  to  Atlanta; 

a.  During  FY  1974  AUante  would  receive 
$8.1  million  phase-out  for  neighborhood  de- 
velopment programs  funds  (a  reduction  of 
$11.8  million  from  1972  level) . 

b.  From  FY  1975  through  FY  1979  Atlanta 
would  receive  one -third  leas  through  com- 
munity development  revenue  sharing  than 
through  community  development  categorical 
grant  programs  extended  at  the  FY  1972 
level. 

c.  Community  development  special  reve- 
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nut  sharing  will  lessen  money  to  the  Inner 
areas.  Atlanta's  receipt  will  decrease  from 
$36.30  per  capita  per  year  (average  from 
1068-72)  to  tlO.ST  in  FT  1S79  whereas  De- 
Kalb  County  changes  from  (0.64  to  $6.82 
per  capita. 

6.  Other  special  revenue  sharing  propoaalB 
are  tentative  and  will  have  less  of  an  im- 
ine<ilate  Impact  on  Atlanta  and  Fulton  Coun- 
ty than  community  development  special 
revenue  sharing. 
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HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALIFOK2VIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Congressionaz. 
Record  at  this  point  a  speech  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  to  read. 

Any  comment  on  these  remarks  by  me 
would  be  unnecessary  except  to  point  out 
that  the  outstanding  young  man,  Martc 
Jones,  who  gave  it  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Rosa,  California  Klwanls  Club  last 
month,  Is  only  18  years  old  and  has  Just 
graduated  from  high  school. 

I  know  everyone  who  reads  these  re- 
marks will  agree  with  me  that  Mark  is  a 
highly  articulate,  concerned  and  in- 
formed citizen.  He  is  a  credit  to  himself, 
his  family  and  his  country. 

Growth  or  Americanism 
(By  Mark  Jones) 

I  have  spent  much  time  In  thinking  of 
politics  and  bow  much  It  controls  our  dally 
lives,  how  badly  our  nation  needs  more  and 
more  ethical  people  In  our  government.  I 
have  beard  the  problem  of  out  time  stated 
and  re-stated  by  a  very  vocal  pubUc;  I  have 
not  heard  very  many  offering  conoreite  solu- 
tlcns. 

We  have  heard  many  speak  of  their  own 
Individual  cause,  having  aU  the  answers: 
capital,  labor,  racism,  ecology,  the  strict  law 
and  order  promoters  and  those  who  recom- 
mend clTll  disobedience  to  correct  the  misled 
law  and  order  promoters.  All  these  and  many 
more  would  have  us  believe  that  if  you  cor- 
rect their  specific  problem  you  will  save  the 
world. 

I  believe  there  is  no  generation  gap;  I  do 
not  believe  the  prophets  of  doom  who  wotild 
have  us  believe  the  world  Is  growing  wrarse 
every  day. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  m  expresses  it  well  in 
his  recent  book,  "The  Second  American 
Revolution".  Not  a  violent  revolution,  but 
neither  a  revolution  that  will  be  put  down  by 
violence.  It  is  a  humanistic,  peaceful,  but  Just 
as  foroef\il  revolution  that  says  to  industry — 
"Tou  must  stop  polluting  our  lakes  and 
rivers"; 

To  our  travellers — "Tou  must  stop  poUut- 
Ing  our  air"; 

To  our  merchants — "Tou  must  stop  mis- 
leading advertising"; 

To  our  government — "Tou  must  stop  In- 
volving us  in  wars  for  selfish  reasons"; 

And  to  the  grass  roots  political  Central 
Committee  over  the  nation — "We  will  not  be 
pushed  Into  a  political  mold  and  work  for  any 
"Last  Hurrah'  politicians  who  put  their  ego 
ahead  of  the  public  good." 

I  beUeve  ta  our  two-party  political  system 
and  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  my  generation 
when  I  say  we  will  not  work  for  a  party  who 
would  provide  all  individual  needs  to  the  de- 
struction of  individual  initiative  and  to  the 
estabUshment  of  a  welfare  state. 
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And  I  believe  I  can  q>eak  for  our  genera- 
tion when  I  say  we  will  not  work  for  a  Party 
who  is  so  conservatively  engrossed  In  their 
own  Indlvtdual  weU-belng  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  all  proposed  methods  of  creating 
more  equal  opportunities  for  all  ages,  races, 
ethnic  backgrounds  and  minority  groups. 

Our  second  revolutionaries  are  not  oppos- 
ing you.  Rather,  we  would  expreee  our  grati- 
tude for  two  hundred  years  of  buUdlng  a  free 
country,  the  country  offering  the  highest 
standard  of  Uvlng  and  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities ever  offered  any  people.  We  are  reach- 
ing out  to  you  to  help  guide  us  In  setting 
higher  ideals  and  forever  working  to  reach 
them. 

This,  gentlemen,  la  the  purpose  of  my 
speaking  to  you  today. 

First  of  all  I  ask  you  to  go  back  with  me 
almost  200  years  ago  to  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania when  56  men  signed  their  names  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — for  on 
that  day  America  gave  birth  to  the  world  Its 
first  Independent  republic. 

The  development  of  a  government  for  the 
United  States  did  not  come  easily.  It  was 
not  the  brain  chUd  of  any  one  man  or  any 
one  group  with  a  common  point  of  view.  It 
spread  over  a  period  of  years  of  controversy 
and  compromise. 

There  were  giants  In  America  when  the 
United  States  was  bom.  The  midwives  and 
wet  nurses  of  the  new  nation  were  unique 
in  history.  Never  before  had  such  a  diverse 
group  of  men  of  superior.  Intellectual,  capa- 
bility been  assembled  In  such  a  limited  area 
of  space  and  narrow  segment  of  time. 

There  have  been  greater  scientists  than 
Benjamin  Franklin,  greater  intellectuals 
than  John  Adams,  greater  pbllcsopbers  than 
Thomas  Jefferson,  greater  generals  than 
George  Washington,  greater  lawmakers  than 
James  Madison  but  never  were  there  so  many 
men  of  great  virtue,  energy,  intelligence, 
knowledge  and  imagmation  gathered  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  a  single  purpose  as  in 
America  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  few  years  of 
the  nineteenth. 

Their  single  purpose  was  the  creation  of 
a  nation  with  a  government  based  on  a 
wholly  new  concept.  In  the  past,  under  any 
form  of  government,  the  state  bad  controlled 
the  people.  This  bad  always  been  accepted 
as  the  proper  relationship  between  the  gov- 
erned and  the  government.  When  govern- 
ment became  too  oppressive  the  people  some- 
times rebelled  and  secured  some  relief  or  a 
change  of  government;  but  the  state  retained 
control. 

The  daring  thinkers  in  the  newly  liber- 
ated colonies  in  America  challenged  that 
premise.  They  advanced  an  entirely  new  and 
radical  principle.  The  state  should  be  con- 
troUed  by  the  people;  not  the  people  by  the 
state.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  were  strug- 
gling to  create  a  new  nation,  government  was 
not  the  state.  The  people  were  the  state,  of 
which  government  was  an  Instrument.  James 
Madison  put  It  this  way: 

"What  is  government  Itself,  but  the  great- 
est of  aU  reflections  on  human  nature?  If 
men  were  angels,  no  government  would  be 
necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men, 
neither  external  nor  internal  controls  on 
government  woiild  be  necessary.  In  framing 
a  government  which  is  to  be  administered 
by  men  over  nien,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in 
this: 

Tou  must  first  enable  the  government  to 
control  the  governed;  and  in  the  next  place 
oblige  it  to  control  Itself.  A  dependence  on 
the  people  Is  no  doubt,  the  primary  con- 
trol on  the  government,  but  experience  has 
taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  auxiliary 
precautions." 

The  preceding  statement  by  James  Madi- 
son became  the  first  basic  principle  of  Amer- 
icanism as  applied  to  government;  the  people 
must  control  the  state,  the  state  must  not 
control  the  people. 
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When  the  constitution  waa  ratified,  "We. 
the  people  of  the  United  States"  oomprlaed 
fotir  mUllon  souls  spread  out  rather  sparsely 
over  a  narrow  strip  of  coastal  territory,  di- 
vided into  thirteen  states.  One  hundred  and 
forty  years  later — or  1900 — the  four  million 
had  become  almost  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  mlUion  in  forty-eight  state*— stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts. 
A  small  agricultural  country  had  changed 
into  the  world's  greatest  industrial  nation. 

To  the  almost  primitive  conditions  of 
poet-ccrfonlal  days,  were  added  steam  power 
electricity,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone'. 
radio,  railroads,  automobtlee,  airplanes,  ma- 
chine tools  &  automated  power  tools.  Ameri- 
canism took  all  this  in  its  stride,  adjusted 
to  change  and  progress  with  but  one  serious 
confiict — the  Civil  War  in  the  1860's. 

Two  years  before,  a  UU.  lanky  obscure 
congressman  by  the  name  of  Lmcoln  would 
make  national  headlines  as  he  campaigned 
for  a  U.8.  Senate  seat  in  Illinois.  It  was  In 
•the  towns  and  villages  of  Illinois  that  he 
engaged  Stephen  A.  Douglas  m  a  series  of 
debates  on  the  slavery  question.  The  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  burning 
issue  of  the  day;  whether  to  let  slavery 
spread  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Within  the  debates  Douglas  expressed  that 
he  didn't  care  whether  slavery  was  voted  up 
or  down  and  condemned  Lincoln  and  fats 
doctrme  which  declared  all  men  created 
equal  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  his  reply  to  Douglas,  Lincoln  reached 
out  to  his  fellow  countrymen  with  a  message 
that  It  is  Just  as  important  today  as  It  was 
over  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  it  Mr.  Lin- 
coln declared  : 

"My  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught 
doctrines  conflicting  with  those  great  land- 
marks of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

if  you  have  listened  to  the  suggestions  that 
would  take  away  its  grandeur — if  you  are  in- 
cimed  to  believe  that  all  men  should  not  be 
created  equal  in  those  Inalienable  rights, 
enumerated  by  our  chart  of  liberty,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  come  back.  Think  nothing  of 
me.  Take  no  thought  of  the  political  fate  of 
any  man  whatsoever.  But  oome  back  to  the 
truths  that  are  m  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Tou  may  do  anything  with  me  you  choose 
If  you  will  heed  these  sacred  principles. 
Tou  may  not  only  defeat  me  for  the  Senate 
but  you  may  take  me  out  and  put  me  to 
death.  Do  not  destroy  the  Immortal  emblem 
of  humanity.  If  that  Declaration  Is  not  the 
truth,  let  us  get  the  sUtute  book  In  which 
we  find  It;  and  tear  It  out.  Who  Is  so  bold 
to  do  it?  If  it  is  not  true,  let  us  tear  it  out. 
But  if  It  is  true,  then  let  us  stick  to  it  and 
stand  firmly  by  it." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Mr.  Lin- 
coln contributed  those  words  of  wisdom  to 
us  and  certainly  a  longer  way  since  our 
founding  fathers  established  our  Independ- 
ent Republic. 

When  we  look  back  200  years  ago  we  find 
that  most  of  the  four  million  people  who 
first  came  to  America  descended  from  origi- 
nal settlers,  tadentured  servants  or  trans- 
ported criminals,  with  a  small  leavening  of 
first  generation  immigrants.  The  vast  popu- 
lation expansion  Includes  tens  of  mllUons  of 
immigrants  to  the  point  that  the  United 
States  became  the  "melting  pot"  of  the 
world.  And  almost  all  of  these  immigrants 
were  from  the  so-called  lower  classes.  It 
was  not  the  IrUh  land-owner  who  came  to 
America;  It  was  the  starving  poor.  It  was 
not  the  Russian  boyar  who  left  his  native 
land;  it  was  the  persecuted  Jew  in  the  ghet- 
to. It  was  not  the  rich  burgher  who  left  Ger- 
many;  it  was  the  Illiterate  peasant. 

Americanism  embraced  all  of  these — welded 
them  Into  a  seemingly  homogeneous  mass, 
the  offspring  of  whom  lost  their  identity 
with  parent  cultures  and  became — simply 
Americans.  To  each  in  equal  share  America 
continued  to  offer  what  the  Founding  Fa- 
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then  had  promised — ^freedom,  equality,  in- 
dependence— opportunity. 

None  of  this  progress,  this  change,  and 
development  affected  the  pnnclples  of  Amer- 
icanism as  a  form  of  government. 

It  remained  a  government  in  which  au- 
tbOTlty  and  power  were  limited  and  largely 
deoentrallzed.  It  remained  a  government 
based  squarely  on  the  theory  of  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  men  who  drew  the  governmental  blue- 
print for  America  started  with  the  assump- 
tion that  men  are  endowed  by  God,  with 
certain  rlghU  and  privileges  and  that  gov- 
ernments' only  proper  role  should  be  in  the 
protection  of  those  rights.  They  rejected  en- 
tirely the  theory  that  man's  rights  stem  from 
authority  from  the  state,  and  proceeded  to 
build  In  our  constitution  something  new  and 
different  In  the  way  of  governmental  chart- 
ers. This  novelty  was  \n  provisions  which 
specifically  stated  that  certam  institutions 
and  human  relations  were  to  be  outside  the 
authority  of  government.  They  actually  for- 
bade the  government  to  Infringe  or  violate 
these  areas. 

Strangely  enough,  not  many  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  govern- 
ment confinement  and  Individual  freedom 
had  never  before  been  Incorporated  into  a 
national  constitution.  And,  unfortunately, 
not  enough  Americans  today  realize  the  wis- 
dom and  foreelght  that  went  mto  the  fram- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  constitutional 
framers  to  whom  the  world  owes  so  much 
were  not  guessing  at  a  form  of  government 
that  would  work  in  the  wUdemess.  They  had 
experienced  various  forms  of  despotism  and 
tyranny  and  studied  others.  They  knew  that 
the  most  progress  is  made  when  men  have 
been  released  from  bondage,  given  control 
over  their  own  actions  and  allowed  to  receive 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  They  acted  accord- 
ingly and  the  result  is  the  American  miracle 
and  the  finest  heritage  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  bequeath.  And  with  bequest  an  enormous 
power  has  come  down  to  us  which  carries 
with  the  requirement  that  we  protect  It 
zealously  and  use  it  wisely. 

As  America  fills  up  with  population  and 
the  task  of  getting  a  living  out  of  the  ground 
becomes  more  difficult  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence will  become  harder  and  the  competition 
of  life  more  severe.  Then,  liberty  and  democ- 
racy will  cost  something,  If  they  are  to  be 
ma  In  tamed. 

And  yet  this  scheme  of  a  Republic  which 
our  fathers  formed  was  a  glorious  dream 
which  demands  more  than  a  word  of  respect 
and  affection  before  it  passes  away.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  fair  to  caU  it  a  dream  or  even  an 
ideal;  It  was  rather  a  poeslbUity  which  was 
within  our  reach.  The  men  who  came  here 
were  able  to  throw  off  all  the  trammels  of 
tradition  and  established  doctrine.  They  went 
out  into  a  wilderness,  it  is  true,  but  they 
took  with  them  aU  the  art.  science,  and  lit- 
erature which,  up  to  that  time,  civilization 
had  produced.  It  was  the  fondest  hope  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  that  their  experiment  in 
self-goverrmient  would  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

So.  what  happened  In  America  must  be 
kept  alive,  must  be  handed  on  to  generations 
who,  even  today,  are  growing  up  never  hav- 
ing known  the  true  freedom  of  American- 
Ism — freedom  to  work  where  and  as  they 
please,  freedom  to  use  the  fruits  of  that 
work  as  they  see  fit  with  little  governmental 
interference  and  freedom  from  endless  rules 
and  restrictions. 

I  am  not  saying  that  America  does  not 
have  its  problems.  Certainly  not.  And  we 
must  not  let  our  admiration  blind  us  to  cer- 
tain facts.  For  Instance,  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  written  89  years  passed 
before  we  abolished  slavery.  Another  half 
century  passed  before  we  enacted  effective 
legislation  against  child  labor.  It  wasn't  un- 
tU  1920  that  women  were  allowed  to  vote.  It 
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wasn't  untU  19M  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  segregation.  And,  today,  we  are 
confronted  with  such  obstacles  as  ignorance, 
disease,  dlscrimmatlon,  mental  or  physical 
umess  or  Incapacity. 

But,  today,  it  is  my  belief  that  one  pf 
America's  greatest  challenges,  which  con- 
fronts us  all.  Is  In  the  field  concerning  Eco- 
nomics. And,  today,  we  m\i8t  recognize  the 
fact  that  millions  of  Americans  are  turning 
towards  such  programs  as  welfare,  because 
they  have  no  where  else  to  turn.  We  find 
that  our  government  Is  taking  care  of  more 
and  more  of  our  citizens  while  many  hard 
working  Americans  must  pay  this  charity 
through  higher  taxes.  Where  then  do  we 
find  a  solution?  Let  me  begin  by  offering  a 
phrase  from  a  certain  philosopher  who  once 
said: 

"The  noblest  charity  is  to  prevent  a  man 
from  accepting  charity,  and  the  best  alms 
are  to  show  and  enable  a  man  to  dispense 
with  alms". 

The  preceding  certainly  la  a  profound 
observation  which  we  must  keep  In  mind, 
especially  In  dealing  with  America's  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Today,  many  of  our  economists  would  have 
us  believe  that  labor  Is  the  number  One  driv- 
ing force  in  our  economy.  And  certainly  this 
would  have  been  true  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  since  then  modem  machinery  and  m- 
dustrlallzatlon  have  replaced  much  of  our 
labor.  Therefore,  I  stiggest  to  you  that  capi- 
tal Is  the  moving  force  of  our  economy. 
Today,  at  least  80%  of  America's  goods  are 
produced  by  capital — that  is  by  machinery 
rather  than  by  labor.  And  what  is  even  more 
astounding  is  that  81%  of  the  citizens  of 
America  own  no  kind  of  stock  or  ownership 
of  our  nation's  capital.  Therein  lies  the  solu- 
tion to  our  country's  economic  problem.  The 
solution  does  not  lie  in  more  big  governn>ent 
hand-outs — it  does  not  lie  \n  higher  taxes 
and  it  certainly  does  not  He  in  more  wel- 
fare. But,  rather.  It  Ilea  In  creating  a  pro- 
gram which  will  give  each  of  our  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  Invest  and  own  a  part  of 
capital — a  part  of  private  enterprise — the 
foundation  of  America's  economy  and  great- 
ness. 

And  so  my  friends,  let  us  remember  that 
the  greatest  economic  charity  Is  that  which 
enables  persons  to  become  independent  of 
alms  and,  therefore,  most  self-reliant  and 
sectire  under  freedom.  Only  when  that  hap- 
pens— when  persons  advance  from  the  brink 
of  starvation  Is  time  released  for  devotion  to 
things  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  which  com- 
prise the  supremely  great  charity. 

So  we  find  that  even  our  country — ^the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world  has  its  problems. 

Por  example,  recently,  our  nation  has  been 
hit  by  what  is  to  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  political  scandals  In  our 
government.  A  word  that  I  think  all  of  us 
want  to  forget,  "Watergate", 

This  incident  not  only  affects  a  few  offi- 
cials, but  it  affects  the  whole  attitude  of 
the  American  people  towards  the  founda- 
tion of  our  American  government. 

Recently,  I  have  heard  shouts  of  total 
corruption  of  our  government  and  with  some 
even  mentioning  the  word  "Impeachment" 
of  our  President.  I  will  agree  that  many  high 
officials  in  our  government  miut  be  punished 
Justly  for  pulling  the  stupid.  Immoral  and 
ridiculous  acts  that  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  this  government. 

However,  before  we  aUow  our  emotions  to 
carry  us  away  I  think  we  should  look  at  some 
other  facts.  First  of  all,  there  Is  no  question 
that  a  tragic  mistake  has  been  made.  How- 
ever, as  one  European  put  it,  "When  it  comes 
to  corruption  In  Europe  we  accept  it  as  an 
everyday  thing  because  our  system  does  not 
allow  us  to  do  anything  about  it.  but  the 
governmental  foundation  of  America  Is  so 
democratic,  open  and  free  that  the  Judicial 
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system  la  allowed  to  do  Its  work  without  re- 
strictions. So.  perhaps  we  should  keep  these 
words  in  mind  remembermg  that  when  a 
problem  arises  in  this  country,  at  least  we 
are  able  to  correct  It. 

Secondly,  over  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  some  who  have  criticized  our 
President  Immensely  for  allowing  such  a 
thing  to  happen.  And  there  is  no  question 
that  there  was  mis-Judgment  that  took  place. 

But  today  I  must  speak  up  for  my  Presi- 
dent— not  as  a  Republican  nor  as  a  Demo- 
crat— but  as  an  American  who  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  Justice  and  fair  play  must  pre- 
vail. It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
stop  listening  to  the  barrage  of  hear-say, 
exaggerated  and  sometimes  false  remarks 
put  out  by  such  news-editors  as  James  Res- 
ton  who  has  proven  he  Is  only  out  to  seek 
embarrassment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  most  of  all  I  believe  I  can  speak  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  when  I  aay 
I  am  not  willing  to  condemn  a  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  his  country. 

A  President  who  has  opened  up  the  gate- 
way towards  a  more  positive  understanding 
between  the  American  people,  the  people  of 
Red  China,  and  the  people  of  Russia. 

A  President  who  established  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency — the  first  Federal 
unit  ever  set  up  to  protect  our  quality  of 
life. 

A  President  who  signed  into  law  the  bill 
giving  18  year  olds  the  right  to  vote  and 
who  has  overhauled  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem with  the  goal  of  establishing  an  aU 
volunteer  army. 

There  have  been  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments that  must  not  be  blindly  cast  aside 
by  the  rushing,  careening  momentum  of  the 
Watergate  scandal.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  people  of  this  nation  will  be  able  to  find 
in  their  hearts  the  sense  of  Justice  and  fair- 
ness which  President  Richard  NUon,  like 
every  American,  so  richly  deserves. 

The  Watergate  affair  la  one  of  many  prob- 
lems which  confronts  our  nation  today,  but 
I  truthfully  have  become  convinced  that  as 
each  day  goes  by,  America,  its  leaders  and 
its  people  are  finding  the  cures  to  the  Uls 
which  have  tormented  oxxr  country  over  these 
last  few  years. 

For  Instance,  in  regards  to  crime,  over 
these  last  two  years,  we  find  that  the  rate 
of  mcrease  of  major  crimes  has  been  cut  in 
half — to  a  five  year  low. 

Over  the  last  year  more  and  more  young 
people  have  been  turning  off  to  drugs  and 
turning  on  to  education  and  religion  for 
their  answer. 

For  the  first  time  In  forty  years  our  gov- 
ernment Is  now  spending  more  money  on 
human  needs — such  as  education,  poverty 
and  health  care;  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining a  strong  military  defense  program. 

In  comparison  to  the  early  sixties,  when 
racial  tension  ran  high — ^we  now  see  In  the 
70'8  that  the  white  man  and  the  black  man, 
along  with  other  minorities  are  listening  to 
each  other  through  constructive  action  and 
understanding. 

And  I  say,  "Thank  God  that  we  have  a 
President  of  the  United  States  who  has  used 
his  leadership  responsibly  and  sensibly  in 
bringing  an  honorable  end  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Over  the  past  few  years  I 
believe  millions  of  Americans  stood  firmly  by 
their  government  and  their  President  in  sup- 
port of  his  policies  in  the  handling  of  the 
war,  and  these  Americans  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a  small  minor- 
ity of  people  in  this  country  who  let  their 
emotions  carry  them  away;  who  thought  It 
was  the  in  thing  to  do  by  criticizing  their 
government  in  the  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  And,  even  today,  these  people  keep  in- 
sisting that  this  war  could  have  been  ended 
years  ago  tmd  who  say  that  men  like  Lyndon 
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Jobnson  and  Blcliard  Nixon  should  be 
blamed  for  prolonging  tbe  war  far  too  long. 

I  Will  agree  with  one  statement — this  war 
could  have  been  ended  years  ago  but  the 
blazne  for  prolonging  It  does  not  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  such  outstanding  men  as 
Lyndon  Jobnson  or  President  Nlzon  but 
rather  the  blame  should  rest  on  the  un« 
grateful  and  stupid  individuals  who  marched 
In  the  streets  of  Washington,  D.C.  protest- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  people  like 
Joan  Baez,  Jane  Fonda  and  Ramsey  Clark 
who  were  used  as  puppets  in  satisfying  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  their  propaganda 
gimmicks  and  thus  prolonging  the  war. 

A  few  months  ago  on  February  11th,  at 
about  3:15  tn  the  morning  I  saw  on  tele- 
vision one  of  the  most  moving  events  I  have 
ever  experienced.  At  that  time  a  military 
airplane  was  Just  landing  on  the  PhilUpplne 
Islands.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  airplane 
for  It  was  carrying  some  of  the  greatest 
Americans  I  have  ever  seen.  The  prisoners  of 
War.  The  first  P.O.W.  to  get  off  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Denton.  In  a  short  mes- 
sage he  thanked  the  American  people,  praised 
his  President  and  closed  with  the  words: 
"Ood   bless   America." 

As  each  man  got  off  that  plane  they  saluted 
the  American  flag.  Its  president,  and  its 
people  with  meaning,  pride,  and  respect. 
These  men  will  not  be  forgotten  for  they 
have  proven  to  the  American  people  that 
through  patience,  understanding  and  faith  tn 
the  government  which  our  founding  fathers 
created  almost  200  years  ago  that  we  are 
moving  towards  a  more  perfect  society. 

And  through  this  faith  let  us  always  re- 
member that  the  best  way  to  move  a  moun- 
tain is  to  change  our  position  without  sacri- 
ficing our  principles. 

104  years  ago  56  men  stood  by  that  state- 
ment when  they  signed  their  names  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  But  whatever 
happened  to  those  men  who  signed  that 
dociunent  which  formed  our  government? 

Well,  five  signers  were  captured  by  the 
British  and  punished  as  traitors.  Two  lost 
their  sons  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  An- 
other had  two  sons  captvired.  Nine  of  the  66 
fought  and  died  from  vrounds  or  the  hard- 
ships of  the  war. 

Thomas  McKean,  who  served  In  Congress 
without  pay  was  so  hounded  by  the  British 
that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  family  in  hid- 
ing. 

At  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas  Nelson 
learned  that  General  Comwallls  had  located 
his  headquarters  In  Nelsons'  home.  Nelson 
urged  Washington  to  open  fire  and  the  house 
was  destroyed. 

Francis  Lewis  had  his  home  and  proper- 
ties destroyed.  The  enemy  Jailed  his  wife 
and  she  died  within  a  few  months. 

John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  sick 
bed.  His  13  children  fied  for  their  lives.  His 
fields  and  grist  mills  were  laid  waste.  He  re- 
turned home  at  the  end  of  the  war  after  liv- 
ing in  wilderness  for  more  than  a  year  to 
find  his  wife  dead  and  children  vanished.  He 
died  shortly  after  of  exhaustion  and  a  broken 
heart. 

What  kind  of  men  were  these  patriots? 

They  were  soft  spoken  men  of  means  and 
education.  24  were  lawyers  and  Jurists.  11 
were  merchants:  nine  were  farmers  and  large 
plantation  owners. 

B^t  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendebce — knowing  full  the  penalty  if  they 
were  captiired.  Standing,  tall,  straight  and 
unwavering  they  pledged;  "For  the  support 
of  this  Declaration,  with  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  the  Divine  Providence,  we  mu- 
tually pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 

These  Immortal  words — when  first  they 
were  written,  proclaimed  to  the  world  an 
idea  new  among  men.  This  was  the  American 
dream,  the  prayer  for  the  future,  but  the 
golden  goal  was  not  to  be  had  without  cost. 
The  American  way  was  not  gained  In  a  day. 
It  was  bom  In  adversity,  forged  out  of  coo- 
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filot,  perfected  and  proven,  only  after  long 
experience  and  trial  and  faith  In  Ood. 

It  seems  that  in  this  day  and  age  people 
are  becoming  nxote  Involved  In  trying  to  help 
create  solutions  for  nations'  problems.  Tills, 
of  course,  is  good  but  many  Americans  have 
taken  It  upon  themselves  to  try  to  solve 
our  nations'  problems  without  asking  for  one 
thing  that  must  be  put  ahead  of  all  other 
things — and  that  Is  Ood's  help. 

We  can  do  mora  for  our  country  and  the 
world  by  praying  for  our  elected  leaders 
than  If  we  could  walk  into  the  Senate  cham- 
bers in  Washington,  D.C.  and  express  our 
opinions  to  our  elected  representatives.  If 
they  listened  to  our  opinions  we  could  be 
right  or  wrong.  But  what  Ood  tells  them 
when  they  listen  to  Him  must  be  right.  It  is 
Infinitely  better  for  our  representatives  and 
our  world  leaders  to  listen  to  Ood  than  to 
listen  to  us. 

Most  of  us  can  never  enter  the  White 
House  and  offer  advice  to  the  President — but 
we  can  give  him  what  is  far  more  Important 
than  advice.  We  can  give  him  a  lift  into  the 
presence  of  Ood,  make  him  hungry  for 
Divine  Wisdom,  which  Is  the  grandest  thing 
one  man  ever  does  for  another.  We  can  visit 
the  White  House  with  prayer  as  many  times 
a  day  as  we  think  of  it  and  every  such  visit 
makes  us  a  channel  between  Ood  and  the 
President. 

And  BO,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  now  to  Join 
me  tn  a  sincere  effort  of  prayer  to  uphold 
and  perpetuate  the  greatness  of  America  that 
she  may  continue  to  be  the  land  of  individual 
opportunity,  dedicated  to  a  better  wwld  for 
all  mankind. 

Let  us  Pray: 

Our  Father,  we  pray  for  this  land.  We  need 
Thy  help  in  this  time  of  testing  and  tmcer- 
talnty.  when  men  who  could  fight  together 
on  the  field  of  battle  seem  strangely  unable 
to  work  together  around  conference  tables 
for  peace. 

May  we  begin  to  see  that  all  true  Ameri- 
canism begins  In  being  Christian;  that  it 
can  have  no  other  foundation  as  It  has  no 
other  roots. 

To  Thy  glory  was  this  Republic  established. 
For  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith 
did  the  Founding  Fathers  give  their  life's 
heritage,  passed  down  to  us. 

We  pray.  Lord  Jesus,  for  o\ir  President.  We 
are  deeply  concerned  that  he  may  know  the 
will  of  Ood  and  that  he  may  have  the  spir- 
itual courage  and  grace  to  follow  It. 

We  pray  for  the  leadera  of  this  nation. 
Strengthen  the  courage  of  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  assembled — sincere  men 
who  want  to  do  the  right,  if  only  they  can 
be  sure  what  Is  right. 

We  would  pray  that  all  over  this  land 
there  may  be  a  return  to  the  faith  of  those 
men  and  women  who  trusted  In  God  as  they 
faced  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  frontier, 
not  alone  In  crossing  the  continent,  in  build- 
ing their  cabins,  in  rearing  their  families, 
but  to  raising  a  standard  of  faith  to  which 
men  have  been  willing  to  repair  down 
through  the  years. 

Thou  dids't  bless  their  efforts.  Thou  dlds't 
bless  America.  Thou  has  made  her  rich; 
Will  Thou  also  make  her  good? 

Bless  this  land  that  we  love  so  much  our 
Father,  and  help  her  to  deposit  her  trust, 
not  In  armies  and  navies,  in  wealth  and  ma- 
terial resoiu-ces,  or  in  achievements  of  the 
human  mind,  but  in  that  righteousness 
which  alone  exalteth  any  nation,  and  by 
which  alone  peace  can  finally  come  to  us. 
This  we  ask  in  that  name  that  is  above  every 
name.  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  oiir  redeemer. 
Amen. 

In  1859,  right  before  the  ClvU  War,  John 
Brown  was  tried  for  treason,  cona|>lring  with 
slaves  and  other  rebels.  He  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  hang.  As  he  rode  in  a  small 
wooden  wagon  to  the  place  where  he  would 
be  hung  be  took  a  long  look  around  him  and 
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as  he  did  so  he  mumbled  to  blmaelf;  "This  Is 

a  beautiful  country". 

If  John  Brown  could  say  that  when  be 
knew  that  his  life  would  end  very  shoitljr, 
then  we  today,  even  more  so  can  state,  "Tbla 
Is  a  beauttfiil  country  and.  with  Ood's  guid- 
ance, we  can  make  her  even  more  beautltuL 

Thank  you. 


RURAL  HEALTH  PLAN  LOOKS 
TO  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NXW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lakes 
area  regional  medical  program,  with 
headquarters  In  my  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
Is  engaged  In  a  most  promising  program 
of  attracting  medical  personnel  to  rural 
areas  now  lacking  adequate  health  care. 

The  rural  extemship  program  was  ini- 
tiated in  1972.  with  35  health  science 
students  placed  with  preceptors  in  the 
western  New  York  and  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  counties  served  by  LARMP. 
This  year  56  students  were  selected  from 
over  180  applicants  for  8-week  summer 
assignments  in  rural  areas. 

Paid  small  stipends  from  LARMP  and 
community  sources,  the  students  have 
been  living  in  facilities  furnished  by  host 
hospitals  and  have  rotated  duties  at 
clinics,  county  health  care  agencies,  doc- 
tors' offices,  and  hospitals.  Their  fields  of 
study  include  medicine,  dentistry,  nurs- 
ing, nutrition,  pharmacy,  physical 
therapy,  medical  technology,  and  podia- 
try. It  is  felt  that  exposure  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  these  rural  areas  will 
not  only  help  alleviate  the  current  man- 
power shortage,  but  encourage  their  re- 
turn after  graduation.  Already  a  number 
of  students  have  expressed  interest  in 
careers  in  the  area. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  program  is 
a  most  successful  one— in  fact,  that  it  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  many  ex- 
tra ways  in  which  the  regional  medical 
programs  are  benefiting  commimities 
across  the  Nation.  Pending  detailed 
study.  Congress  has  wisely  extended  for 
a  year  a  number  of  public  health  pro- 
grams the  administration  wants  to  eli- 
minate. Some  of  the  concepts  may  have 
ended  their  usefulness,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  regional  medical  program  is 
among  the  ones  which  should  be  ter- 
minated. 

Certainly,  the  lakes  area  regional 
medicEd  program  is  flUmg  a  gap  in  health 
services  for  the  people  in  our  area.  The 
rural  extemship  program  is  one  small 
part  of  the  overall  plan,  but  in  the  years 
ahead  it  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  and  farsighted  parts.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  articles  about  partici- 
pants in  the  rural  extemship  program. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Wellsville  (N.Y.)  Dally  Reporter, 
June    13,    19731 
Health    Plaw   Due   June    18 

Fifty  six  health  science  students  have  been 
selected  from  a  list  of  over  180  applications 
to  participate  m  an  eight-week  Rural  Ex- 
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temshlp  program,  sponsored  by  the  Lakes 
Area  Regional  Medical  Program,  Inc. 

The  students,  studying  m  such  areas  as 
medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  nutrition,  phar- 
macy, physical  therapy,  medical  technology, 
podiatry  and  hospital  administration,  under- 
went an  orientation  session  recently. 

The  program  officially  begins  June  18  and 
wiU  run  until  August  10. 

Students  will  be  placed  with  a  preceptor 
or  health  professional  in  assigned  rural  com- 
munities. The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide students  with  working  and  living  ex- 
periences that  bopefuUy  will  interest  them 
in  a  rural  health  career  after  they  graduate. 

Students  have  been  assigned  to  precep- 
tors m  AUegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua, 
Erie,  Oenesee,  Niagara  and  Wyoming  coun- 
ties In  Western  New  York  and  Erie  and  Mc- 
Kean in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

The  program,  funded  and  organized  by 
the  Lakes  Area  Regional  Medical  Program, 
Inc.,  with  some  local  community  contribu- 
tions, was  initiated  in  1970  In  response  to 
the  professional  health  manpower  deficit  in 
rural  areas.  Since  it  began  the  LARMP  has 
placed  119  health  science  students  In  the 
Western  New  York -Pennsylvania  region. 

Of  the  total  number  this  year,  17  are 
medical  students.  Many  communities  are 
trying  to  recruit  physicians  for  their  areas 
with  Uttle  resiUts. 

Dr.  John  R.  F.  IngaU,  director  of  the 
LARMP,  says  that  the  R\iral  Externship  pro- 
gram is  one  way  to  try  to  provide  some  pos- 
sibilities for  providing  health  man]x>wer. 

[From  the  WeUsville/HorneU  (N.T.)  Sunday 

Spectator.  July  32.  1973) 

Extern  Oets  To  Practtcx  in  Andovxb 

(By  Heidi  Hoppe) 

Ansovxs. — One  never  knows  where  fortune 
may  lead;  it  can  keep  one  in  his  own  back 
yard  or  take  him  around  the  world  and  back 
again. 

Richard  Cudahy,  raised  in  Little  Oenesee, 
N.Y.,  has  been  led  by  his  desire  to  become  a 
physician  to  both  extremes:  from  medical 
school  in  Mexico  be  has  returned  to  serve  an 
extemship  In  Andover. 

The  Lakes  Area  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram's rural  summer  extemship  program  has 
made  it  possible  for  Cudahy  to  work  and 
learn  at  Andover  Medical  Center.  He  plans 
to  return  to  the  Autonomous  University  of 
Ouadalajara,  Mexico,  In  August. 

Cudahy  said  that  an  "extern"  differs  from 
an  "intern"  m  that  an  extern  has  not  yet 
finished  medical  school,  while  an  Intern  has. 

His  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  an  in- 
tern, however,  and  much  Is  expected  of  him. 

He  said,  "The  atmosphere  doesn't  make  me 
feel  inferior  and  I  am  allowed  to  work  up  to 
my  capabUlties." 

His  duties  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Daniel  V. 
Tartaglla  and  Dr.  F.  Clifford  Miller,  the  cen- 
ter's physicians,  are  many. 

The  day  starts  with  nnftiring  rounds  with 
the  doctore  at  Jones  Memorial  hospital. 

Then,  from  "10  a.m.  to  whenever,"  Cudahy 
works  at  the  center,  talking  to  patients,  mak- 
ing preliminary  examinations  and  noting 
tentative  treatment.  The  docton  then  verify 
Cudahy's  decisions. 

"I'm  not  allowed  carte  blanche  or  anything 
like  that,  and  I  dont  do  anything  difficult  or 
dangerous.  The  patient  Isnt  the  guinea  pig, 
I  am."  Cudahy  said. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  most  patients  don't 
object  to  a  student  instead  of  a  fuU-Oedged 
MX).,  and  "arent  scared  to  death,"  as  he 
said  be  expected. 

One  of  the  privileges  Cudahy  finds  most 
remarkable  is  that  he  is  allowed  to  watch 
surgery  "on  the  spot." 

He  dresses  and  scrubs  with  the  doctor,  who 
explains  every  procedure  as  It  Is  being  per- 
formed. "It's  almost  like  my  own  operation," 
he  said. 

Cudahy  explained  that  working  at  the  An- 
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dover  Medical  CoUege  is  different  from  meet 
externships,  which  are  based  at  hoapltals  and 
call  for  hospital-related  wmrk, 

Cudahy.  however,  has  duties  in  every  phase 
of  "family  practice"  work,  even  going  on 
house  calls  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
doctors. 

He  Is  constantly  being  taught  techniques 
and  procedures,  and  Is  often  Instructed  by 
the  nurses — "The  nurses  are  phenomenal," 
he  said — when  the  doctors  are  too  busy. 

Cudahy  has  only  laurels  to  shower  on 
Andover  Medical  Center  and  his  extemship 
there.  "I'm  bemg  taught  extremely  well," 
he  said.  "It's  like  being  paid  to  go  to  school." 
As  for  the  center,  Cudahy  termed  it  "great" 
and  said  he  had  never  seen  a  place  like  it 
that  could  serve  so  many  people  and  yet 
retam  personal  Interest  and  follow-up  In 
every  case. 

Cudahy's  "baptism  by  fire,"  as  he  calls 
it,  is  a  work-study  program  whose  prinuuy 
goal  is  to  Interest  medical  students  in  prac- 
ticing in  this  area. 

He  needs  no  prodding,  however,  since  he 
has  wanted  to  be  a  general  practitioner  in 
the  Little  Oenesee-Bolivar  area  since  he 
"was  about  five." 

This  leads  to  question  why  he  Is  study- 
ing In  Mexico. 

Cudahy  replied  at  length  and  with  much 
feeling. 

He  wanted  to  study  in  the  United  States, 
Ideally  in  New  York,  for  largely  financial  as 
well  as  geographic  reasons.  But,  not  being 
one  of  the  lucky  third  of  those  i^>plylng  to 
medical  school  who  are  accepted  in  this  coun- 
try, he  began  to  look  elsewhere. 

"There  are  always  rumblings  In  the  bushes 
about  med  schools  among  students,"  he  said, 
and  he  heard  of  Autonomous  Unlverelty 
through  these  channels. 

He  chose  it  above  other  foreign  schools 
since  it  was  on  the  continent  and  since  he 
had  studied  Spanish:  the  entire  curriculum 
is  taught  in  that  language. 

The  1967  graduate  of  Bolivar  Central 
School  previously  attended  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Buffalo  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
then  transferred  to  Alfred  University,  where 
he  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  biology  in  1971. 

He  continued  with  one  year  of  graduate 
work  in  biology  at  Alfred,  and  then  went 
to  Ouadalajarea. 

He  expects  either  one  to  three  more  yeara 
of  schooling  in  Mexico,  depending  on 
whether  he  passes  his  medical  board  exams. 
If  he  passes,  he  can  try  to  transfer  to  a  school 
in  the  United  States. 

"I  think  it's  great,"  said  Cudahy  of  the 
Mexican  university.  "It  provides  a  recourse 
for  Americans  who  can't  attend  schools 
here." 

A  breakdown  of  the  student  body  shows 
roughly,  a  third  Americans,  a  third  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  other  Latin  Americans  and  a 
third  Mexicans. 

About  2,000  Americans  in  aU  attend  the 
school. 

As  far  as  the  education  provided,  Cudahy 
said  that  Autonomous  Unlverelty  compares 
very  favorably  with  VJB.  schools.  "I  have  had 
some  of  my  best  professon  in  Mexico,"  he 
said. 

Cudahy  said,  however,  that  the  high  quality 
of  his  education  in  Mexico  does  not  detract 
from  the  problem  of  financial  strain. 

He  pays  $4,000  per  year  in  tuition — ^not  an 
uncommon  figure  for  medical  schools — but 
very  little  scholarship  aid  Is  avaUable  to 
students  attendmg  school  In  other  countries. 
If  the  ideal  solution  of  more  medical 
schools  in  this  country  is  not  realized, 
Cudahy  said  funds  should  be  provided  to 
aid  Americans  In  foreign  schools. 

While  he  was  home  for  Christmas  vacation 
this  year,  Cudahy  lobbied  with  the  state 
legislature  to  achieve  this  goal. 

He  also  spoke  to  several  groups  in  the 
area  on  changing  the  state  Education  Law 
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to  allow  county  medical  education  funds  to 
be  used  by  students  attending  a  World 
Health  Organization-accredited  foreign 
medical  school. 

UntU  a  solution  is  found,  said  Cudahy, 
most  students,  like  himself,  must  per- 
sonally secure  sufflclent  fimds  year  after 
year — an  often  overwhelming  task. 

He  recently  wed  the  former  Amy  BueU 
of  Bolivar,  who  wm  be  returning  to 
Mexico  with  him  in  the  middle  of  August. 

"We're  going  a  week  before  classes 
begin,"  he  said,  "to  havi  our  honejrmoon 
in  Mexico.  The  only  honeymoon  we  had  at 
the  time  of  our  wedding  was  a  day  at  the 
Buffalo  Zoo  I" 

Cudahy  is  doubtful  that  he  will  be  able  to 
resume  his  post  at  Andover  Medical 
Center  next  summer. 

"But  I  want  to  come  back  to  watch,"  he 
said. 

[From  the  Clean  Times  Herald,  July  30, 1973] 

Fivx  Health  ScnENCx  Students  in  Coumtt 

Extern  Program 

Five  of  the  66  health  science  students 
involved  in  a  Rural  Externship  Program  in 
Western  New  York  are  serving  the  eight 
weeks  of  the  program  In  Cattaraugus  County. 

The  students  in  medicine,  dentistry,  nvus- 
Ing,  nutrition,  pharmacy,  physical  therapy, 
medical  technology,  podiatry  and  boepital 
administration  have  been  placed  with  hecklth 
professionals  to  serve  as  preceptora  In  many 
communities. 

Sponsorship  is  by^the  Lakes  Area  Regional 
Medical  Program,  Inc.  (LARMP).  Buffalo. 
It  was  the  aim  of  LARMP  "to  provide  stu- 
dents with  working  and  living  experiences 
that  hopefuUy  will  Interest  them  in  a  rural 
health  career  after  they  graduate."  With  17 
medical  student  externs  in  the  program,  the 
sponsora  hope  it  may  provide  solutions  for 
some  of  the  many  conununities  which  have 
l>een  desperately  trying  to  recruit  physicians. 

Three  of  the  externs  placed  in  Cattaraugus 
County  for  the  summer  are  residents  of  the 
Olean-Allegany  area. 

Miss  Marilyn  Raub,  a  physical  therapy 
student  senior  at  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medlcme,  the  Bronx,  lives  at  3739  Birch  Run 
Rosul,  Allegany.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
Cattaraugus  County  Health   Department. 

Steven  J.  Larl,  79  Sllber  Ave.,  Bethpage, 
N.Y.,  is  a  medical  student  in  his  third  year 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  was  assigned 
to  the  Olean  Medical  Oroup,  where  he  is 
working  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Beck. 

The  other  three  have  been  assigned  to  St. 
Francis  Hospital. 

Miss  Jean  Albert  is  a  pharmacy  student, 
a  senior  at  University  of  Buffalo,  who  resides 
at  134  Fulton  St.,  Olean. 

Miss  Kathryn  Hill,  a  freshman  student  In 
physical  therapy  at  Northeastern  Unlverelty, 
Boston,  lives  in  Allegany. 

Miss  Mary  Leong,  a  Junior  at  University 
of  Buffalo,  majoring  In  mediciU  technology, 
resides  in  Buffalo  during  the  school  year. 

A  native  <rf  Singapore,  Miss  Leong,  her 
parents,  two  sisten  and  one  brother,  came 
to  the  U.S.  three  years  ago,  primarUy  so 
that  the  fovir  offspring  could  study  at  Ameri- 
can schools  without  separation  from  their 
family.  Although  she  had  studied  English  as 
a  "second  language"  many  years,  she  had 
dUBculty  with  it  at  first,  particularly  in  her 
first  Job,  which  involved  extensive  use  of  the 
telephone  in  a  New  York  office  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  Her  father,  in  the  import- 
export  business  now,  liquidated  his  contract- 
ing enterprise  in  Singapore  to  emigrate  to 
the  U.S.,  and  lives  now  In  Queens,  New  York. 

Miss  Leong,  whose  experience  In  the  U.S. 
had  been  limited  previously  to  the  metro- 
politan New  York  area,  said  the  summer  pro- 
gram was  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  sam- 
ple another  new  (to  her)  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can living.  Her  bachelor's  degree  in  medical 
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technology  will  op«n  up  to  ber  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  health  related  work  In  reaearcb. 
public  health,  hospital.  Industry— even  po- 
lice. 

Dr.  John  R.  F.  Ingall,  LARMF  director, 
said  the  Rural  Externsblp  Program  "Is  one 
way  to  try  to  provide  health  manpower  for 
areas  needing  them." 

[From  the  Dunklrk-Medonia  (N.T.)  Evening 
Observer,  July  28. 1973] 

Pbocram  Brings  Msoical  Students  to  Cottn- 

TT    FOR    StTMMEB;     OTFICIALS    HOPK    TBXT'LL 

Retttrn 

(By  Paul  tiancaster) 

In  order  to  acquaint  future  doctors  and 
other  health  science  p«-sonnel  with  rural 
areas,  Brooks  Hospital  and  two  other  county 
hospitals  are  participating  in  a  rural  extem- 
abip  program  sponsored  by  the  Lakee  Area 
Regional  Program,  Inc. 

The  program  has  brought  18  medical  stu- 
dents to  tbe  county  to  experience  rural  area 
medicine  in  tbe  hopes  of  drawing  these  stu- 
dents back  to  tbe  area  once  they  graduate. 

Most  of  the  students  currently  are  In  a 
medical  school  within  New  York  State,  and 
many  are  from  tbe  county.  Three  of  tbe  stu- 
dents are  from  tbe  northern  part  of  tbe 
county — ^Michael  Nedvesky  of  Fredonla, 
Stephen  Stratton  of  Sheridan,  and  Joan 
Wilkosz  of  Brocton. 

Most  students  come  from  western  New 
York.  Three  students,  however,  Joseph  Oama, 
George  Conner  and  Salvatore  Vlcarlo,  are 
graduate  medical  studedts  studying  at  the 
University  of  Bologna  and  the  University  of 
Rome,  respectively. 

Tbe  externsblp  program  was  begun  In  tlM 
county  In  1971.  Lakes  Area  Regional  Medical 
Program  and  local  hospital  officials  hope  the 
program  will  bring  these  students  back  to 
tbe  area  after  they  have  completed  their 
studies. 

Tb^re  is  little  data  to  gauge  tbe  effective- 
ness of  tbe  program  thus  far,  according  to 
Oeorge  McNaugbton,  assistant  administra- 
tor at  Brooks  Hospital  in  Dunldrk.  In  tbe 
past  two  years,  tbe  hospital  has  only  bad 
three  extems,  before  an  expansion  of  tbe 
program's  scope  this  year.  Mr.  McNaughton 
said  one  of  those  students  still  is  canylng 
on  "serloiis  corre^ondence"  with  regard  to 
possibly  practicing  medicine  in  tbe  area  after 
he  is  out  of  school.  "It's  Just  too  early  to  have 
attracted  physicians  from  this  program  yet," 
added  tk<^  administrator. 

According  to  Mr.  McNaugbton,  tbe  late  Dr. 
William  W.  Kunz  was  the  man  who  first  co- 
ordinated the  program  In  this  area.  He  had 
one  extern  living  at  his  house  and  accom- 
panying him  In  his  work,  whether  In  the 
office  or  on  an  emergency  call  in  tbe  middle 
of  tbe  r  Igbt.  Tbe  extern  received  what  Mr. 
McNaugbton  cal^  "quite  realistic"  experi- 
ence under  the  program. 

Now.  with  18  students  stationed  at  three 
county  hospitals — Brooks,  WCA  In  James- 
town, and  Jamestown  General — for  an  elgltt- 
week  term,  tbe  program  no  longer  can  offer 
such  a  one-on-one  correspondence  between 
the  extern  and  'preceptor,"  or  health  sci- 
ences professional.  There  aren't  enough  doc- 
tors who  can  afford  the  total  attention 
needed  to  work  one-on-one  with  all  tbe 
students. 

Instead,  the  program  now  Is  arranged  so 
that  each  student  Is  exposed  to  all  aspects 
of  tbe  medical  profession,  from  writing  up 
and  filing  medical  records  to  helping  out  in 
emergency  oases. 

The  students  receive  stipends  of  up  to 
$100  per  week  in  the  eight-week  program. 
Many  of  them  have  Indicated,  however,  that 
they  would  still  enroll  in  the  extemablp  pro- 
gram even  without  the  stipend. 

Most  of  the  students  have  been  rotating 
among  the  three  hospitals.  While  at  Brooks, 
tbey  stay  In  a  bouse  owned  by  the  hospital 
normally  used  for  storage.  The  extems  occa- 
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slonally  make  trips  outside  tbe  hospitals  to 
view  special  medical  situations,  such  as  those 
at  Oowanda  State  or  the  speech  and  hearing 
clinic  at  Fredonla  State.  One  student  called 
it  "tbe  kind  of  medical  education  .  .  .  you 
don't  get  In  medical  school." 

great  program 

Martha  Slye,  a  hospital  administration 
student  currently  at  Brooks  Hospital,  calls 
tbe  extemsbips  "really  a  great  program." 
She  attends  Cornell  University. 

Miss  Slye  said  she  has  worked  in  many 
areas  of  hospital  life  besides  administration. 
She  has  viewed  surgery,  helped  out  in  tbe 
emergency  room,  and  worked  In  food  service 
and  therapy.  "I've  seen  things  that  111 
probably  never  see  again  as  a  hospital  ad- 
ministrator," she  said. 

Michael  Nedvesky  is  a  pre-med  student  at 
New  York  University  from  Fredonla.  He  said 
every  doctor  is  "extremely  cooperative  and 
friendly"  in  explaining  various  hospital  op- 
erations to  the  students. 

Tbe  Fredonla  native  has  worked  in  a  vet- 
erans hospital  in  New  York  City,  and  be 
compared  work  there  with  the  routine  of  a 
rural  hospital  such  as  Brooks.  "The  big  city 
hospital  is  supposed  to  be  more  efficient,"  he 
said,  "but  here  it's  at  least  as  efficient." 

Michael  Dujanovich,  a  University  of  Buf- 
falo medical  technology  student  from  Lack- 
awanna, says  the  externsblp  program  has 
"Influenced  me  toward  working  in  this  type 
of  atmosphere."  He  said  tbe  program  has 
fulfilled  its  goal  of  introducing  tbe  students 
to  a  true  picture  of  rural  health  services. 

So  far  this  summer,  13  of  the  18  county 
extems  have  worked  at  Brooks  Hospital. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above,  they  are 
Richard  Olacchlo,  a  New  York  City  med  stu- 
dent at  U3.,  Paul  Dtimaine,  a  Bemus  Point 
pharmacy  student,  also  at  U3.,  Janet  Mac- 
Laughlln,  a  Syracuse  ares  therapy  oiajor  who 
attends  the  Albert  Einstein  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  New  York  City,  Gary  McPadden  of 
Jamestown,  a  Temple  University  med  stu- 
dent, Michael  Botty,  a  dental  student  at  U3. 
from  Pulton,  and  Meiodee  Walker,  a  Penn- 
sylvania native,  majoring  in  physical  therapy 
at  U3. 

Other  area  medical  students  in  the  pro- 
gram are  Stephen  Stratton  of  Sheridan,  a 
dentistry  student  working  with  Dr.  John  V. 
Ingbam  of  Fredonla,  and  Joan  Wilkosz,  a 
nursing  student  from  Brocton. 


TAXES  AND  THE   SICK 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  irrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  medical  services  is  rap- 
idly increasing — 9.2  percent  on  a  per 
capita  basis  fiscal  year  1972  over  fiscal 
year  1971 — the  administration's  float- 
ing of  a  proposal  to  scrap  the  medical 
expense  deduction  is  untenable.  The  in- 
come tax  deduction  allowed  for  legiti- 
mate medical  expenses  incurred  during 
the  course  of  the  tax  year,  unfortunate- 
ly, offers  all  too  little  comfort  to  those 
American's  who  see  a  larger  and  larger 
portion  of  their  income  gobbled  up  by 
spiraling  medical  costs. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  long-range 
answer  to  financing  the  country's  health 
care  will  be  some  form  of  National  Health 
Insurance,  such  as  that  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Kennedy,  and  in 
the  House  by  Mrs.  OairriTHS,  which  I 
have  cospoiiBored;  however,  imtil  such 
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solution  is  fashioned  and  operable,  the 
need  to  retain  the  present  provisions  in 
the  tax  code  is  obvious. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  September  5, 1973,  speaks  to  the  Issue, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Taxes  and  the  Sick 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  whUe  World 
War  II  was  still  on  and  most  domestic  con- 
cerns were  being  pushed  aside.  Congress  first 
Introduced  into  tbe  tax  code  a  provision  per- 
mitting tax  savings  for  famUles  with  extra- 
ordinarily high  medical  costs  resulting  from 
severe  Illness  of  any  kind.  MUlions  of  fami- 
lies have  since  benefited  from  the  provision 
for  tax  deduction  of  out-of-pocket  doctor 
and  related  hospital  costs  exceeding  3  per 
cent  of  gross  income.  In  effect,  this  deduction 
provides  a  limited  form  of  insurance  against 
bUls  for  major  and  catastixjpbic  illness,  aid 
sensibly  geared  to  a  recognition  that  families 
with  different  Income  levels  have  differing 
ability  to  pay  medical  costs. 

Recently  this  provision  has  come  under 
attack  from  within  the  Administration. 
Treasury  Secretary  Sbultz  urged  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  April  to  re- 
duce sharply  the  bentflts  available  from  this 
section  of  the  tax  law,  a  proposal  aimed  pri- 
marily at  simplifying  the  personal  Income 
tax.  Now  some  H.E.W.  officials  would  go  much 
further.  They  want  tbe  present  deduction  for 
medical  expenses  vriped  out  and  all  payments 
from  private  health  insurance  made  taxable. 
The  motivation  here  Is  to  make  available 
up  to  97.5  billion  In  now  uncollected  tax 
funds  to  finance  a  system  of  national  health 
insurance. 

Our  conviction  has  long  been  that  top 
priority  in  protecting  Americans  in  tbe  field 
of  health  costs  should  go  to  constructing  a 
system  of  catastrophic  Ulness  Insurance  to 
guarantee  that  no  American  family  would 
be  bankrupted  by  Illness.  Obviously,  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  system  would  largely  remove 
the  need  for  the  present  tax  deduction.  But 
untU  dependable  financial  protection  against 
medical  catastrophe  is  available.  Congress 
would  be  well  advised  to  remain  skeptical 
about  plans  for  ending  or  reducing  a  tax 
provision  that  annually  helps  millions  of 
ordinary  Americans. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL  FIRST  IN  SKIUj  OLYM- 
PICS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  OARK 

or    PKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28.  1973,  the  Lawrence  Coimty  Area  Vo- 
cational Technical  School  Opening  and 
Closing  Ceremonial  Team  placed  first  at 
the  National  Skill  Olympics  sponsored 
by  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America,  at  the  competition  held  In 
Tulsa.  Okla.  This  vocational  technical 
school  is  located  in  New  Castle.  Pa.  The 
winning  team  was  comprised  of  Roberta 
DeProspero,  Joanna  Falatko,  Shirley 
Hairhoger.  Theresa  Betts,  Jenny  Mor- 
gan, Mary  Aim  Ouy,  Joann  Lambertl, 
and  advisor  coach,  Peter  Yerage.  I  be- 
lieve these  fine  young  people  deserve  rec- 
ognition for  their  performance  which 
won  them  the  national  title.  The  Voca- 
tional Industrial  Clubs  of  America  hold 
national  conferences  each  year  with  en- 
tire involvement  of  all  States.  This  group 
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is  a  very  Important  part  of  our  national 
youth  development.  I  am  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty. Pa.  Vocational  Technical  Team  in 
capturing  the  National  Opening  and 
Closing  Ceremonial  Title. 


AFIr-CIO  PRESIDENT  OEORGE 
MEANY  DEPENDS  INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Labor  Day,  in  a  year  when  Americans 
have  had  to  reexamine  and  reaffirm  their 
basic  constitutional  freedoms  of  speech, 
assembly,  and  privacy,  APL-CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  spoke  out  forth- 
rlghtly  to  defend  these  values  and  the 
labor  movement's  solid  support  of  them. 

In  an  article  in  the  AFL-CIO  News  of 
September  1,  Mr.  Meany  set  out  labor's 
continuing  interest  in  seeing  these  guar- 
antees fulfilled. 

It  is  a  lesson  we  all  should  heed.  For, 
as  Mr.  Meany  points  out  in  quoting  Wil- 
liam Pitt: 

"Necessity  Is  the  plea  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  human  freedom.  It  Is  tbe  argument 
of  tyrants;  it  is  tbe  creed  of  slaves.    - 

The  article  follows: 

IwuiviuTTAi.  Rights  Bssentiai.  to  Free  Unions 
(By  George  Meany) 

Labor  Day  is  the  day  America  sets  aside  to 
honor  the  free  workers  who  built  this  nation 
and  their  unions  which  enable  them  to  bet- 
ter share  In  tbe  fruits  of  their  lab<M«. 

It  is  a  day  for  looking  back  on  tbe  accom- 
plishments of  the  labor  movement — free  col- 
lective bargaining  victories  such  as  decent 
wages  and  working  conditions  to  legislative 
victories  such  as  social  security.  Medicare 
and  federal  aid  to  education. 

It  Is  a  time  for  looking  ahead,  to  set  our 
sights  higher  and  higher  so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  benefit  from  economic  Justice  and 
human  dignity. 

But  it  is  time,  too,  to  remember — to  re- 
member that  tbe  trade  \mlon  movement 
could  never  have  accomplished  all  that  It 
has  for  its  members  and  for  society,  if  we  did 
not  live  in  a  land  of  freedom. 

So,  on  this  Labor  Day,  It  is  proper  that  we 
consider  how  tbe  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed 
by  all  Americans  affect  us  as  workers  emd  a* 
citizens. 

Freedom  and  Individual  rights  are  the 
basic  ingredients  of  democracy.  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  the  right  of 
privacy — these  are  not  just  nice  conveni- 
ences; they  are  the  fundamental  elements 
of  a  free  trade  union  movement. 

Without  freedom,  there  can  be  no  free 
trade  luilon  movement.  And  since  unions  are 
the  Indispensable  Instrument  of  free  workers 
to  Improve  their  standard  of  living,  democ- 
racy is  clearly  the  worker's  staff  of  life. 

But  having  rights  on  paper  and  exercising 
them  In  fact  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing.  What  makes  the  American  labor  move- 
ment unique  In  the  history  of  free  pteople  Is 
that  we  exercise  our  rights,  dally,  diligently, 
and  with  determination. 

BCOMOKIC  PRCKDOM 

Historically,  it  was  the  workers  exerolslng 
their  First  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  assembly  who  formed  the  first  American 
unions.  On  the  foundation  of  their  Individ- 
ual rights,  workers  built  a  collective  move- 
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ment — a  movement  dedlcaited  to  bringing 
workers  a  measure  of  economic  freedom  that 
would  permit  tbem  to  enjoy  their  other  free- 
doms. 

As  an  example,  the  right  of  every  American 
to  eat  In  a  restaurant  of  his  choice  Is  mean- 
ingless if  he  does  not  earn  enough  to  pay  the 
dinner  check.  So  we  operate  to  translate 
rights  into  reality. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  American  labor 
movement  has  been  a  movement  of  dissent. 
Workers  dissenting  against  economic  exploi- 
tation. Workers  dissenting  against  sweat- 
shops and  other  substandard  working  condi- 
tions. Workers  dissenting  against  employers' 
ooivtrol  of  their  Uves,  their  homes,  their 
schools,  their  opportunity  to  improve  their 
lot  and,  most  especially,  that  of  their  chU- 
dren. 

Unions  have  never  been  very  popular  with 
"the  establishment"  —  for  dissent  is  never 
popular  with  those  who  have  much  and  in- 
tend to  keep  It  aU.  By  its  very  nature,  dis- 
sent is  a  questioning  of  authority.  And  a 
host  of  weapons — literally  and  figuratively — 
have  been  used  by  those  in  authority  either 
to  deny  workers  their  rights  or  to  coerce  or 
subvert  them  Into  not  exercising  their  rights. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  workers  to  be  spied  upon  at  work 
and  in  their  homes.  Phones  have  been  tapped. 
Workers  have  been  on  the  wrong  ends  of 
bUly  clubs,  guns,  fists,  attack  dogs  and  tear 
gas.  Private  and  public  armies  have  tried  to 
Intimidate  workers  and  their  unions. 

Courts  have  enjoined  workers  from  exer- 
cising their  rights,  and  police  have  enforced 
these  injunctions  with  violence  and,  some- 
times, with  death.  But  workers  were  not 
deterred. 

New  weapons  were  tried — tbe  weapons  of 
thought  control  and  fear.  Workers  have  been 
hooked  up  to  so-called  He  detector  machines, 
monitored  by  television  cameras  and  Inter- 
rogated about  Intensely  personal  matters, 
about  their  private  lives  and  their  past,  pres- 
ent and  future  actions. 

rights  violated 

Workers  have  repeatedly  seen  their  rights 
as  free  Americans  violated — ^by  public  as  well 
as  private  officials.  Therefore  it  is  no  accident 
that  workers  are  zealous  of  preserving  tbe 
rights  and  liberties  of  themselves  and  ail 
Americans — In  preserving  democracy. 

Only  in  a  democracy  can  workers  control 
their  individual  destiny— economic  and  po- 
litical. To  be  free,  workers  must  live  In  a 
system  where  people  are  more  Important 
than  wealth.  And,  in  the  final  analysis,  that 
Is  just  what  a  democracy  Is  all  about. 

We  have  seen  what  happens  to  our  fellow 
workers  In  countries  that  have  no  democracy. 
That  is  why  free  workers  always  oppose  dic- 
tatorships of  the  right  and  of  tbe  left. 

History  proves  the  case.  In  Mussolini's 
Italy,  unions  were  the  first  targets  of  fascist 
terror.  In  Hitler's  Germany,  the  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  was  the  first  organized  force 
to  feel  the  deadly  blows  of  the  Nazi  storm 
troopers. 

In  Czechoslovakia  in  1948,  the  Communists 
used  control  of  tbe  unions  and  thus  stlfied 
effective,  democratic  opposition.  Communist 
rulers  In  East  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary  had  to  crush  workers' 
rebellions  to  remain  In  power.  Tbe  Russian 
worker  today  has  no  right  to  freely  associate, 
speak  bis  mind,  bargain  with  his  employer — 
and.  certainly,  he  has  no  right  to  strike. 

Because  workers  know  what  It  Is  like  to 
have  their  rights  trampled  on  and  because 
they  have  seen  wliat  happens  to  workers  and 
their  unions  in  countries  that  have  no  free- 
dom, they  are  Justifiably  concerned  when 
these  rights  are  endangered.  Recent  events 
have  strengthened  our  resolve  to  protect 
these  rights. 

We  icnow  that  woikers  cannot  have  free- 
dom and  democracy  just  for  themselves.  Tbe 
genius  of  democracy  is  that  it  clothes  every 
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citizen  with  equal  rights,  giving  no  person 
special  treatment  over  another. 

IKAR A    persistent    THREAT 

The  most  persistent  threat  to  freedom,  to 
the  rights  of  Americans,  is  fear.  The  fear  that 
government  or  an  employer  might  take  away 
an  Individual's  Job,  or  bis  ability  to  get  a 
Job — depriving  blm  and  bis  family  of  a  Uve- 
llhood — has  Intimidated  more  than  one 
American  worker. 

Only  in  the  absence  of  fear  can  ideas  and 
men  be  truly  free.  Thus,  Americans  must 
know  that  tbey  can  freely  express  their  ideas 
without  being  considered  enemies  of  those  in 
power. 

Americans  must  know  that  their  homes 
are  tbresbbolds  over  which  no  government 
can  cross.  They  must  know  that  loyalty  to 
individuals  or  groups  In  power  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  loyalty  to  country. 

Tbey  must  know  that  Justice  wlU  always 
be  superior  to  power.  Tbey  must  know  that 
tbelr  government  respects  tbelr  rights. 

For  a  government  that  doesn't  trust  its 
citizens  can  not  expect  tbe  citizenry  to  trust 
it. 

The  ptxrase  "law  and  order"  has  been  much 
used  and  much  abused  in  recent  years,  but 
if  "law  and  order"  means  anything  It  means 
that  everyone — rich  man,  poor  man,  presi- 
dent and  plumber — obeys  the  law;  that  the 
law  has  no  favorites;  that  before  It  aU  men 
stand  equal. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  order  if  tbe 
law  Lb  not  respected. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  enemies  of 
society — drug  pushers,  traitors,  mobsters — 
are  so  vicious  and  ruthless  that  tbe  govern- 
ment must  be  vicious  and  ruthless  in  deal- 
ing with  tbem.  , 

Justice  Brandels  had  the  answer  to  that 
specious  argument.  He  said:  "Tbe  greatest 
dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidious  encroach- 
ment by  men  of  zeal,  weU-meanlng  but  with- 
out understanding." 

GOVERNMENT  MTTST  OBEY  LAW 

People  obey  the  law  when  tbey  know  that 
those  entrusted  with  Its  enforcement  like- 
wise obey.  This  means  the  government  does 
not  wiretap;  does  not  burgle;  does  not 
terrorize  law-abiding  citizens  In  their  homes 
on  the  basis  of  an  informer's  tip.  As  William 
Pitt  stated,  "Where  tbe  law  ends,  there 
tyranny  begins." 

That  is  why  tbe  AFL-CIO  has  strongly 
opposed  legislation  to  permit  tbe  govern- 
ment to  wiretap  or  to  undermine  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  And,  for  tbe  same  reasons,  we 
oppose  legislation  to  end  strikes  through 
government  compulsion. 

These  are  not  separate  Issues.  The  Issue  is 
the  same:  the  rights  of  Individuals. 

We  reject  tbe  contention  that  It  is  "neces- 
sary" for  tbe  government  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  individuals  for  whatever  reason. 
Again  to  quote  Pitt:  "Necessity  is  tbe  plea 
for  every  Infringement  of  human  freedom. 
It  is  tbe  argument  of  tyrants;  it  is  tbe  creed 
of  slaves." 

Today  "necessity"  has  become  synonymous 
with  "national  security."  The  labor  move- 
ment has  long  held  that  tbe  government  has 
the  power — indeed,  tbe  obligation — to  defend 
tbe  nation  against  any  enemy  who  would 
deprive  us  of  our  liberty.  But  some  today 
would  deprive  us  of  our  liberty  In  the  in- 
terests of  what  they  call  "national  security." 

The  Constitution  provides  us  with  no  def- 
inition, no  guldeposts  of  "national  secu- 
rity"— except  as  to  what  constitutes  treason. 
It  certainly  does  not  say  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wlU  solely  determine 
what  is  "national  security,"  what  Is  a  threat 
to  It,  and  what  extra-legal  or  Ulegal  actions 
can  be  used  to  meet  that  threat. 

If  one  man  can  determine  unchallenged 
what  u  "national  security,"  and  then  can 
justify  crimes  committed  by  bis  authority  on 
that  basis,  democracy  Is  dead.  And  we  can 
never  allow  that  to  happen. 
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W©  flatly  reject  the  notion  that  the  way  to 
fight  conununlsm  Is  to  tindermlne  Individual 
liberties  and  adc^t  the  very  tactics  which 
make  conununlsm  abhorrent  to  all  who  be- 
lieve In  hiunan  freedom. 

UNPOPUIAB   VIEWS 

We  do  not  believe  communism  can  be  de- 
feated and  democracy  saved  by  suspending 
the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendmant,  or  by  outlawing  unpopular 
views  or  Ideas,  whether  by  governmental  flat 
or  vigilante  action. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  totalitarianism  which 
makes  It  so  abhorrent  Is  Its  destruction  of 
the  right  of  privacy. 

The  tools  of  those  who  would  Invade  an 
Individual's  right  of  privacy  are  the  tools  of 
repression,  thought-control  and  tyranny. 
Wiretaps,  hidden  microphones,  closed  circuit 
television  monitoring  people  Innocently  pur- 
suing their  dally  lives,  lie  detectors,  tape  re- 
corders, personnel  questionnaires,  computer 
data  banks,  peepholes,  cameras,  spy  glasses, 
private  detectives — all  have  been  and  are 
being  used  to  Intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals. The  claim  Is  that  this  Is  "neces- 
sary." Employers  say  they  spy  on  workers  to 
catch  maimgerers  and  the  thieves.  Oovem- 
ments  say  they  do  It  to  protect  "national  se- 
curity" as  deflned  by  one  man. 

Similarly,  there  are  those — Including  some 
editorialists  who  otherwise  support  Individ- 
ual freedom — who  claim  It  Is  "necessary"  to 
deny  workers  the  right  to  strike  because  of 
society's  right  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  goods  and  services.  Thus,  they  propose,  the 
government  should  dictate  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  workers  would  be 
compelled  to  work. 

Of  course,  the  Inevitable  result  of  this  Il- 
logical policy  would  be  government  dictation 
of  all  wages,  prices,  rents,  profits — what  a 
person  could  buy,  how  he  could  live,  where 
he  would  worship,  what  he  could  write,  say, 
think. 

Strikes  are  an  Inconvenience.  But  the  pub- 
lic's right  not  to  be  mconvenlenced  certainly 
Is  not  paramoimt  to  the  Individual's  right 
to  be  free. 

President  Elsenhower  summed  It  up  this 
way:  "There  are  worse  things  than  strikes — 
and  one  of  them  Is  the  loss  of  freedom." 

Ben  Franklin  said  It  earlier.  "Those,"  he 
said,  "who  would  give  up  essential  liberty  to 
purchase  a  little  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

EXEBCISINO    FREEDOM 

The  exercise  of  Individual  freedom  causes 
each  of  us  some  Inconvenience.  Certainly,  an 
Administration  Is  Inconvenienced  at  times 
by  a  free  press  or  by  demonstrators  exercising 
their  rights  of  assembly  and  petition.  But  It 
13  far  better  for  any  Administration  to  be  In- 
convenienced than  that  freedom  be  banished. 

That's  why  the  fTamers  of  the  Constitution 
drafted  the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  rich  and 
powerful  don't  need  It  but  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  downtrodden  do. 

The  Issue  today  Is  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple— Are  they  to  be  protected?  Is  government 
to  be  permitted  to  decide  which  laws  are  go- 
ing to  be  obeyed  and  by  whom  and  when? 

Are  Americans  going  to  be  governed  by  laws 
or  by  whim? 

Organized  labor  does  not  Just  brood  about 
Invasion  of  Individual  liberty.  We  attempt. 
With  all  the  vigor  at  our  command,  to  blunt 
the  efforts  of  any  who  would  pervert  freedom, 
deny  liberty,  intrude  upon  privacy,  under- 
mine democracy. 

We  insist  that  working  men  and  women — 
Indeed  all  Americans — be  treated  In  a  man-' 
ner  commensxirate  with  their  Inherent 
human  dignity.  And  that  can  only  be 
achieved  in  a  nation  dedicated  to  liberty,  by 
a  government  committed  without  reserva- 
tions to  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  all  the 
people. 

On  lAboT  Day  1973,  we  do  not  despair.  We 
have  faith  In  the  people  and  In  the  true 
strength  of  the  system  of  government  they 
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established,  fought  for  and  nourished.  And. 
for  otir  part,  we  Intend  to  help  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  that  system  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  citizens  aaglnst  any  foe, 
any  time  and  In  any  place. 

Our  consciences  as  free  men  and  women 
wUl  tolerate  nothing  less. 


OVER  70  HOUSE  B4EMBERS  AL- 
READY SPONSOR  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  SELF-GOVERNMENT 
BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest 
in  the  House  has  been  encouraging  for 
the  adoption  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
self-government  and  governmental  re- 
organization bill.  H.R.  9682.  The  com- 
mittee voted  20  to  4  to  report  the  bill  fa- 
vorably on  July  31,  and  within  *  days 
there  were  over  60  Members  agreeing  to 
cosponsor  the  bill. 

Today  Chairman  Madden,  Chairman 
RoDiNO,  Congressmen  Flood,  Burton, 
Leggett.  Matsunaga.  and  de  Lugo  are 
joining  in  cosponsoring  this  bill  for  a  new 
city  government  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Each  day  reveals  more  of  a  groimdswell 
for  1973  as  the  year  of  action  on  District 
of  Columbia  self-government. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  its  bill, 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  17  on  July  10  of  this 
year.  Democrats  voted  for  the  bill  41  to  7 
and  Republicans  voted  for  it  28  to  10.  I 
am  hopeful  that  by  the  same  substantial 
majorities  the  House  will  approve  the 
House  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor  later 
this  month. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION,  AN  IN- 
TERVIEW WITH  JAMES  G.  WATT, 
DIRECTOR.  BUREAU  OF  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  one 
of  my  recent  television  reports  to  my 
constituents,  I  Interviewed  Mr.  James  G. 
Watt.  Mr.  Watt  is  the  director  of  out- 
door recreation.  I  insert  the  dialog  of 
that  interview  at  this  point: 

RARICK.  As  the  spendable  Income  of  Amer- 

lean  families  rises  and  the  number  of  hours 
actually  spent  at  work  decreaaes,  Americans 
are  using  more  time  in  various  forms  of 
recreation.  Boating,  fishing,  hunting,  camp- 
ing, and  many  other  forms  of  outdoor 
sports  are  pc^ular  In  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try. And  their  popularity  Is  certain  to  in- 
crease. 

Today  we  will  look  at  outdoor  recreation 
and  a  Uttle-known  federal  bureau  that  vrorks 
with  our  state  officials  to  help  preserve  our 
great  natural  heritage  for  aU  Americans  to 
enjoy. 

Americans  need  outdoor  recreation,  espe- 
cially in  these  times  of  increased  urbaniza- 
tion. Sales  of  camping,  boating  and  other 
outdoor  sporting  equipment  has  mush- 
roomed to  an  all-time  high.  Bicycling  has 
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become  one  of  the  country's  favorite  sports. 
Clearly,  our  peofrie  are  looking  to  the  great 
outdoors  for  relaxation  and  healthful 
activities. 

To  help  us  explore  this  area  of  American 
life,  we  have  as  our  guest  today  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Mr. 
James  O.  Watt.  Thank  you  for  joining  us 
today. 

Mr.  Watt  Is  a  native  of  Wyoming  and  has 
served  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  since  1972.  I  understand  that  he 
Is  quite  an  outdoorsman  himself. 

Jim,  we  in  Louisiana  are  also  great  loven 
of  the  outdoors,  and  consider  our  state  to  be 
a  "sportsman's  paradise".  Indeed,  that  is 
our  state  motto  and  It  appears  on  all  license 
plates.  What  is  your  bureau  doing  to  help 
Louisiana  continue  to  keep  that  title? 

Watt.  We  are  doing  quite  a  bit.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  suggest  to  you  that  you're  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  sportsmen  to  date,  because 
most  of  us  from  Wyoming  talk  about  the  big 
game  and  so  forth,  but  you  have  a  good 
point.  LoiUslana  Is  a  fantastically  great 
State  for  outdoorsmen  and  it  Is  a  sports- 
man's paradise. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  works 
closely  with  your  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  In  encouraging 
land-use  plaimlng  activities.  We  feel  that 
If  the  private  sector  can  imderstand  what 
the  Federal.  State  and  the  local  goverimients 
are  going  to  do.  we  can  cooperate  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  make  the  land  useful  to  the 
people.  Some  land  should  be  retained  In  a 
natxiral  state  so  that  wildlife— birds,  flah 
and  the  like — wUl  not  be  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged but  will  be  preserved  In  a  natural  para- 
dise. Other  parcels  of  land  need  to  be  used 
for  Industrial  expansion.  It  Is  through  land- 
xise  planning  that  we  can  preserve  what 
needs  to  be  preserved  while  providing  ade- 
quate resources  for  the  futvu^.  The  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  is  working  closely  with 
State  and  local  officials  In  hopes  that  they'll 
take  the  lead  In  land-use  planning.  We  must 
not  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  move 
In  and  do  the  land-use  planning.  That  Is 
a  local  responsibility. 

Raxxck.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that 
and  I'm  sure  so  are  many  of  our  listeners. 

Watt.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
to  keep  It  that  way.  Let's  keep  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  out  and  let  the  local  people 
do  the  local  land-use  planning. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  ad- 
ministers a  fund — the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund — which  Is  used  to  match 
State  or  local  money  for  acqiUrlng  land  or 
for  developing  recreation  resoiirces — for 
parks,  recreation  areas,  tennis  courts  and 
swimming  pools.  We  try  to  develop  a  bal- 
anced outdoor  recreation  program  Mrlth  a 
mechanism  for  preserving  valuable  natural 
areas. 

Raxick.  WhUe  we're  on  this  Land  and 
Water  Resource  Fund,  can  you  tell  our 
listeners  how  this  Is  being  used  In  Louisiana 
specifically? 

Watt.  In  Louisiana  we  have  found  a  good 
State  government  that  has  been  very  re- 
sponsive to  people  like  yourself,  who  like  to 

see  money  well  Invested  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs.  In  your  district  alone,  the 

sixth  Congressional  Ertstrlct,  there  are  seven- 
teen different  acquisition  and  development 
projects,  valued  at  over  $3.6  million.  About 
17,000  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  un- 
der this  program.  There  are  some  interest- 
ing projects,  some  great  ones  right  In  your 
district.  Statewide  we  have  obligated  over 
$16,770,000  In  Federal  lAnd  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  money,  since  1966. 

Rarick.  In  other  words.  Louisiana  Is  sub- 
stantially benefiting   through   this  fund. 

Watt.  LovUslana  Is  one  of  the  country's 
leading  outdoor  recreation  States. 

Raxick.  WeU.  I  know  that  Louisiana  has 
made  great  use  of  available  funds  through 
yoiur  agency  because  I  believe  that  at  last 
count,  we  had  expended  all  of  the  available 
money  that  had  originally  been  allocated  to 
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our  State.  Can  you  tell  me  which  of  the  State 
agencies  you  work  with  on  outdoor  projects? 

Watt.  We  work  with  several  agencies  in 
Louisiana.  The  Oame  and  Fish  Commission 
and  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission 
are  very  re^xmslve  and  we  enjoy  working 
with  them. 

Raxick.  I  believe  In  Baton  Rouge  It's 
BBKO. 

Watt.  We've  worked  a  lot  with  Whltey 
Lsgissw.  Whltey 's  been  most  responsive. 

Raxick.  What  does  the  appropriations 
for  the  f\md  look  like  for  1974? 

Watt.  When  States  like  Louisiana  respond 
as  they  have,  matching  the  Federal  funds, 
it  looks  good.  We  expect  fuU  funding  In 
Fiscal  1976  at  the  $300  million  level.  In 
years  gone  by.  not  all  the  States  have  been 
as  responsible  as  Louisiana  In  providing 
matching  funds,  so  this  year  we're  not  budg- 
eting the  full  $300  million  and  giving  the 
States  an  opportunity  to  catch  up.  Louisiana 
has  been  an  outdoor  recreation  leader  and 
needs  more  money  than  we  are  going  to  make 
available  this  year.  Next  year  well  have  more 
funds  at  our  disposal. 

Raxick.  So  you're  not  going  to  penalize  us 
merely  because  we  have  been  using  the 
funds?  I 

Watt.  Not  at  aU.      ' 

Raxick.  The  Bureau  also  works  In  the  area 
of  environmental  protection,  I  understand. 
How  does  It  function  In  this  respect? 

Watt.  Congressman,  we  look  at  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  as  the  environmental 
conscience  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. We  do  not  have  specific  environmental 
responsibilities.  We  try  to  look  at  the  total 
environmental  perspective  as  to  where  the 
Department  should  be  going.  We  evaluate,  on 
behalf  of  the  S«>cretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Impact  a  proposed  highway  might  have  on 
the  environment  or  how  an  Industrial  site 
<x  a  Federal  building  Involving  Federal  funds 
might  effect  the  local  environment.  We  try 
to  balance  the  need  for  development  with 
the  need  for  natural  preservation.  Such  a 
balance  will  prevent  undue  environmental 
degradation  while  permitting  essential  de- 
velopment. 

We  have  a  strong  philosophy  that  people 
are  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  When  Ood  created  this  earth 
and  man.  He  created  man  as  the  principal 
and  other  things  are  for  the  benefit  of  man 
and  we've  got  to  get  that  balance.  Too  much 
fighting  has  been  going  on. 

Raxick.  In  other  words,  you're  using  a 
common  sense  approach. 

Watt.  A  little  more  common  sense  Is 
needed,  that's  for  sure. 

Raxick.  Under  the  Surplus  Property  pro- 
gram, any  State,  parish,  city  or  town  can 
apply  to  your  bureau  for  surplus  federal 
property  to  be  used  for  public  recreation  pur- 
poses. How  does  this  program  work  and  what 
types  of  surplus  federal  property  Is  available? 
Watt.  I'm  glad  you  brought  that  subject 
up.  We  need  help  In  this  area.  Your  people 
can  help  to  Identify  Federal  land — whether 
It  1b  a  military  base,  or  under-utUlzed  land 
associated  with  a  Veterans'  Hospital,  or  an 
air  strip  that  is  not  being  used,  or  a  naval 

dock,  Coast  Guard  dock— or  any  type  of 

Federal  facility  that  Is  not  being  fully  uti- 
lized. People  can  help  us  to  Identify  those 
areas,  and  through  some  creative  planning 
and  Imagination  we  can  utilize  them  for 
park  and  recreation  pxirposes.  We  can  bring 
about  the  pressures  needed  to  release  these 
lands  and  faculties — buildings  or  whatever — 
to  local  or  State  governments  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes. 

The  President  Is  taking  a  special  Interest 
In  this  program.  He  has  called  It  the  Legacy 
of  Parks  program  and  we  have  already  trans- 
ferred over  CISC  million  worth  of  Federal 
land  and  facilities  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  recreation  pvu-poses.  Over  300  par- 
cels of  land  have  gone  to  non -Federal  Inter- 
ests for  park  and  recreation  purposes.  This 
Is  a  great  program.  Let's  see  If  we  can't  trans- 
fer some  property  In  your  district. 
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Raxick.  WeU.  most  of  us  think,  talk  about 
outdoor  recreation  and  we  think  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  country  and  the  forests  and 
the  woods,  but  you  also  work  in  the  area  of 
recreation  In  urban  areas.  And  this  Is  the 
type  of  surplus  property  you  have  reference 
to. 

Watt.  I  have  been  referring  to  both  types, 
but  let's  not  Just  talk  about  wild  areas.  We 
take  an  Interest  In  providing  faculties  where 
the  people  are.  In  the  populated  urban  areas. 
We  are  Interested  In  the  best  possible  parks 
such  as  those  we  have  provided  m  your 
district. 

Raxick.  WeU,  I  was  Just  going  to  ask  you 
what  specifically  do  you  do  to  help  the  urban 
people,  the  city  people  In  my  district? 

Watt.  We  provide  professional  recreation 
planners  who  work  with  your  city  and  State 
people  to  help  Identify  resources  that  might 
be  made  avaUable  and  then,  of  course, 
through  the  Fund  money  can  be  made  avaU- 
able for  acquisition  and  development.  We 
help  provide  the  playgrovuid  areas  for  high- 
density  use,  parks  for  picnicking  or  Just 
stroUlng,  and  water-based  recreation  facil- 
ities. 

Most  of  the  recreation  In  America  takes 
place  within  a  few  miles  of  home  or  work. 
Sometimes  we  think  about  recreation  only 
In  terms  of  getting  Into  the  car  or  truck 
and  driving  out  to  go  hunting,  fishing,  or 
boating.  However,  most  of  our  recreation  Is 
walking  or  bicycling — you  mentioned  bicycl- 
ing being  a  big  recreation  Interest  now — 
playing  In  the  backyard  or  gardening.  We 
need  to  make  more  of  these  opportimitles 
avaUable  to  the  people. 

Raxick.  If  any  of  our  people  listening  to 
this  program  are  Interested  In  reporting  to 
you  any  Instances  of  surplus  property,  where 
or  how  wlU  they  get  In  touch  with  you?  Of 
course,  they  can  always  write  to  me. 

Watt.  Let  me  encourage  them  to  write  you 
and  you  can  call  me  and  we  wlU  take  care 
of  It  that  fast.  OJC.? 

Raxick.  That's  fine.  And  I  think  It's  safe 
to  say  that  surely  your  bureau's  meeting  with 
public  acceptance  and  you're  finding  that 
your  bureau  Is  going  over  because  the  people 
are  Interested? 

Watt.  The  people  have  given  us  tremen- 
dous support.  Ours  Is  a  great  program  be- 
cause people  care. 

Raxick.  I  think  that  It's  only  safe  to  tell 
you  that  of  course,  I  voted  for  the  bUl  and 
for  the  funding  and  I'm  fully  behind  your 
bureau.  I  really  appreciate  your  being  on  our 
program  and  helping  to  bring  to  our  viewers 
In  Louisiana  some  of  the  problems  that  you 
face  and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
federal  system  and  cooperating  with  the 
people  back  home. 

Our  guest  today  has  been  Mr.  Jim  O.  Watt, 
who  Is  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  Jim,  we  certainly  appre- 
ciate your  being  with  us  on  the  program. 

Watt.  I  look  forward  to  Joining  you  again. 


CLEAN  AIR  AND  FUEL  ECONOMY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  will  begin  2 
weeks  of  intensive  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  One 
of  the  subjects  which  we  will  be  consider- 
ing is  whether  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  a  major  contributor  to  this  country's 
fuel  shortage,  and  if  so,  what  legislative 
remedies  would  be  appropriate. 

Today,  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
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which  would  require  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  take  action  to  insure  that  the  policies 
of  the  act  do  not  contribute  to  the  fuel 
shortage.  The  bill  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  prescribe  regulations 
which  would  prevent  motor  vehicles  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  .the  Clean  Air  Act 
from  experiencing  an  increase  in  fuel 
usage.  Second,  the  bill  requires  regula- 
tions to  promote  conservation  of  fuels  by 
automobiles.  Specifically,  these  regula- 
tions might  include :  mandatory  labeling, 
establishment  of  fuel  economy  perform- 
ance standards,  limitation  of  optional 
equipment  which  increase  fuel  consump- 
tion, requirements  for  the  use  of  elements 
of  design  which  increase  fuel  economy, 
limitations  on  vehicle  weight,  and  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  features  which  impede 
fuel  economy. 

It  would  appear  that,  through  imple- 
mentation of  these  requirements,  any  in- 
crease in  fuel  consumption  resulting  from 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  can  be 
negated. 

I  emphasize  that  neither  the  policy  of 
the  bill  nor  its  specific  provisions  refiect  a 
final  position  on  my  part.  The  bill  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  point  of  departure.  I 
look  forward  to  a  thorough  exploration 
of  its  provisions  during  the  hearings. 


ERSKINE  COLLEGE  COMMENCE- 
MENT  ADDRESS  BY  SPEAKER  REX 
CARTER 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Rex  L. 
Carter,  the  distinguished  and  highly 
able  speaker  of  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  a 
splendid  commencement  address  recently 
before  the  graduates  of  his  alma  mater 
Erskine  College  at  Due  West,  S.C.  Opened 
in  the  year  1839.  Erskine  was  one  of  the 
first  4 -year  denominational  colleges  in 
the  South  and  has  maintained  its  rich 
heritage  of  academic  and  spiritual  excel- 
lence. We  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
Speaker  Carter's  superb  address: 
Spekcr  Dxljvkxxd  bt  tbx  HoKOKABUt  Rex  L. 
Caktkk 

I  suppose  that  the  easy  thing  for  me  to  do 
would  be  to  reminisce  with  you  about  my 
college  days  at  Erskine  for  It  Is  the  most  ob- 
vious thing  we  have  In  common.  Our  Alma 
Mater  is  something  we  have  sbared  together. 

I  said  It  would  be  easy.  Perhaps  I  should  have 

said  It  would  be  comfortable  .  .  .  comfort- 
able because  it  would  be  simple,  nostalgic 
.  .  .  comfortable  because  It  would  put  us  on 
common  ground  and  I  would  feel  at  ease.  But 
we  share  other  common  ground.  Our  E^klne 
experiences  are  behind  us.  The  challenges  we 
share  are  ahead  of  us.  And  It  Is  these  chal- 
lenges that  I  wo\Ud  like  to  discuss  with  you 
today. 

It  is  normal  procedure  for  commencement 
speakers  to  hurl  forth  great  pleaa  to  new 
graduates.  Pleas  that  you  lead  your  genera- 
tion In  building  a  better  world.  Commence- 
ment speakers  by  and  large  have  an  almost 
maternal  attitude  towards  graduating  col- 
lege students  for  you  represent  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  aspirations  of  every  parent. 

Throughout  most  of  your  lives  your  par- 
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ents  bave  dreamt  of  tb«  day  wben  you  would 
graduate,  go  out  Into  the  world  and  enjoy  a 
better  life  than  they  had.  In  return,  you  like 
most  college  graduating  seniors,  have  prob- 
ably concluded  that  yes,  my  generation  can 
build  a  better  world,  can  enjoy  a  better  lUe, 
than  the  last  generation.  Aa  a  commence- 
ment speaker,  I  am  supposedly  bovind  by 
tradition  to  challenge  you  to  go  out  and 
build  that  better  world  and  to  tell  you  that 
all  of  mankind  Is  waiting  on  your  success. 
In  your  heart,  you're  supposed  to  resent 
the  many  ways  my  generation  has  failed  to 
make  a  better  world.  This  Is  the  cycle  that 
has  been  established  by  countless  genera- 
tions— a  cycle  of  parental  hope,  adolescent 
accomplishment,  academic  recognition,  com- 
mencement challenges  and  quiet  resentment 
at  the  failures  of  previous  generations. 

I  will  not  complete  or  repeat  that  cycle 
today  for  to  be  perfectly  truthful,  I  haven't 
been  waiting  on  yoxir  generation  to  save  the 
world  and  despite  what  you've  been  told, 
neither  have  most  of  the  other  members  of 
my  generation. 

My  generation  has  been  cognizant  of  man- 
kind's shortcomings  and  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  alleviate  some  of  them.  It  has  recog- 
nized the  Immorality  of  racial  prejudice  and 
arbitrary  legal  limitations  and  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  reverse  hundreds  of  years  of 
prejudice.  We  have  built  a  prooperlty  never 
witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  world;  we  have 
generally  expanded  the  hunum  and  legal 
rights  of  every  American  citizen;  we  have 
provided  for  new  levels  of  educational 
achievement:  we  have  experimented  with  the 
wonders  of  mass  technology,  mass  communi- 
cations, and  scientific  achievement.  While 
most  of  these  experiments  have  led  to  Im- 
proved life  expectancy,  comfort,  and  material 
wealth,   some   of  them   have   created   more 

problems  than  they  have  solved.  But  remem- 
ber, every  advance  began  as  an  experiment 

so  we  never  expected  every  experiment  to 
work  out  the  way  we  had  planned.  Never- 
theless, the  direction  proposed  and  followed 
by  my  generation  has  been  a  good  one  for  it 
has  expanded  man's  rights  and  provided 
more  amply  for  his  needs. 

In  short,  the  generation  that  preceded 
yours  has  left  the  world  a  better  place  than 
when  we  came  into  it.  And  so  did  the  gen- 
eration before  mine  and  the  one  before  that. 
And  we  can  expect  your  generation  to  make 
further  advances. 

But  It  will  be  a  while  before  my  genera- 
tion dies  off  and  turns  the  world  over  to 
yours,  so  what  happens  now?  It  is  really 
very  simple.  For  the  time-being  you  will  stop 
being  in  a  separate  generation.  Like  every 
other  class  before  you,  you  will  soon  stop 
looking  at  yourselves  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  prior  generations.  Almost  without 
knowmg  it  you  will  be  absorbed  by  the  gen- 
eration presently  In  charge  of  solving  the 
world's  problems.  Prom  occupying  an  anti- 
establishment  position,  you  will  soon,  be- 
cause of  your  academic  success,  become  a 
part  of  the  establishment.  Tour  new  role 
may  chafe  at  first  but  it  is  a  role  in  which 
your  every  action  wlU  make  your  adapta- 
bility easier.  It  Is  because  of  this  asslmUa- 
tion  that  history  and  generations  are  con- 
tiguous. It  is  because  of  this  absorption  proc- 
ess that  mankind  is  perpetually  In  forward 
motion.  You  adopt  the  motions  of  those  who 
came  before  you  and  they.  In  turn,  slowly 
adopt  many  of  your  new  ideas  and  experi- 
ences. After  all,  it  was  their  challenge  to 
provide  those  experiences  for  you.  A  partner- 
ship Is  thereby  established  between  every 
generation.  A  partnership  that  at  some  point 
In  time  become  an  equal  partnership. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  generation  learns 
to  accept  your  new  ideas  quickly,  for  the 
pace  of  society  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
by  new  technological  advances,  particularly 
advances  in  mass  communications.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  let  new  ideas  have  a  suit- 
able and  long  incubation  period.  We  have  to 
become  more  tolerant  of  new  ideas,  more  ac- 
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ceptlng  of  new  proposals  if  we  are  to  achieve 
control  of  our  own  technology  and  continue 
to  master  the  direction  of  our  own  destiny. 

I  truly  hope  that  your  college  experiences 
have  taught  you  the  wisdom  of  many  ideas 
and  experiences  uncommon  to  your  own 
backgrounds  before  you  took  this  extra  step 
Into  the  world  of  learning;  and  I  hope  that 
your  education  has  taught  you  to  feel  both 
tolerant  and  comfortable  with  experiences. 
Ideas,  and  life  styles  that  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  your  own  .  .  .  for  our  country  is 
desperately  in  need  of  a  generation  that  is 
intent  on  continuing  the  American  expe- 
rience of  diversity. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  spdtt  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  achievement  of  my  generation 
and  the  generations  before  mine.  I  spoke  of 
the  new  economic  status  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State  and  Nation,  a  status  won 
by  advances  in  technology  and  communica- 
tion as  well  as  by  a  maturing  human  spirit. 
But  there  Is  a  certain  danger  Involved  in  each 
of  these  advances,  in  each  of  these  experi- 
ments. 

A  danger  that  I  hope  your  experiences  will 
overcome.  If  there  is  any  challenge  that  both 
your  generation  and  my  generation  must 
now  work  together  to  meet  it  is  in  maintain- 
ing a  diversity  of  opinion.  I  see  the  possibility 
of  countless  Aoon  being  closed  in  the  future 
of  this  country,  because  so  many  Americans 
are  looking  for  the  comfort  achieved  by  deal- 
ing only  with  those  with  whom  we  share 
common  Ideas  and  similar  experiences.  Every 
television  program  today  is  in  many  ways 
like  every  other  television  program.  We  have 
become  very  much  a  product  of  common 
aspirations  .  .  .  aspirations  put  forward  to 
us  on  radio,  through  mass  magazines  and 
newspapers,  through  television,  and  through 
the   other   means   of   mass   conmiunlcation 

that  we  found  it  necessary  to  develop  to  deal 
with  the  mass  population.  We  have  become 

such  a  product  of  common  aspirations  that 
those  who  do  not  receive  a  college  education 
are  expected  to  feel  inferior  to  those  who  do. 
Those  who  do  not  reach  a  precise  level  of 
economic  success  are  forced  to  be  both  pitied 
and  reoented.  Those  who  do  accept  mass  ideas 
are  to  some  degree  forced  to  feel  square  and 
those  who  accept  none  of  It  are  often  out- 
cast from  a  society  that  seems  bound  and 
determined  to  bend  all  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  Nation  into  a  common  mold. 

You  must  remember  that  to  do  what  is 
best  for  the  majority  In  the  long  run  .  ,  . 
to  share  aspirations  and  goals  ...  to  want  for 
everyone  the  best  that  they  are  capable  of 
achieving  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  blind 
rush  to  conformity  ...  a  blind  Insistence  that 
what  you  perceive  to  be  right  for  society  ts 
in  fact  what  is  right  for  society. 

Such  a  view  .  .  .  such  an  insistence  Is  vis- 
ited upon  us  today  In  the  pubUc  domain.  It 
Is  called  Watergate. 

A  handful  of  men  placed  in  positions  of 
Immense  authority  found  themselves  im- 
bued with  the  vision  that  they  knew  what 
was  right  and  good  for  all  America.  And 
they  swept  aside  our  laws,  our  principles, 
even  our  Constitution  In  an  Irrational  race 
to  Impose  their  distorted  vision  upon  us  all. 

What  you  must  remember  Is  that  more 
than  one  person  can  be  right  in  almost  any 
given  set  of  circumstances  based  upon  his 
own  background  .  .  .  his  own  understanding 
of  the  matter  at  hand  .  .  .  his  own  frame  of 
reference.  You  must  keep  in  mind  always 
that  very  few  things  are  black  or  white  but 
rather  an  infinite  number  of  shades  of  gray. 

I  suggest  that  you  go  out  not  as  the  class 
of  73  to  build  a  better  world  but  to  go  out 
as  individuals  and  maintain  your  own  iden- 
tity In  a  society  dominated  by  mass  media, 
mass  technology.  Keep  your  names  .  .  .  for 
they  are  more  attractive  than  numbers.  Keep 
your  Ideas  .  .  .  respect  diversity  and  learn 
to  work  with  your  fellow  man  without  rob- 
bing him  of  his  uniqueness. 

Because  I  am  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    I    have    a   responsibility   to 
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practice  what  I  preach  ...  to  put  into  action 
what  for  you  and  I  have  Just  put  Into  words 
.  .  .  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  trying 
to  do  Just  that. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Cotirt  handed 
down  an  order  that  has  the  potential  of  de- 
stroying the  diversity  that  we  as  South  Car- 
olinians have  recently  learned  to  accept.  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  that  throughout  most 
of  our  history  we  have  tried  to  associate  only 
with  those  with  whom  we  shared  common 
experiences.  Whites  associated  with  whites, 
blacks  with  blacks,  the  poor  with  the  poor, 
and  the  rich  with  the  rich. 

But  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  we  have  as  a  state,  learned  at  an  ac- 
celerated rate  to  accept  each  other  and  to 
buUd  on  our  diversity  rather  than  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  it.  The  pace  may  not  have  been 
perfect  but  the  direction  is  and  it  has 
brought  South  Csirolina  a  prosperity  and  . 
pride  that  we  would  have  thought  Impossible 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

Yet  this  new  mandate  by  the  court  to  re- 
apportion the  South  Carolina  House  is  t>eing 
used  by  some  to  set  a  course  that  would  as- 
suredly take  our  State  and  our  aspirations 
backwards. 

Some  men  argue  that  the  house,  Instead 
of  basing  representation  on  counties  with 
the  number  of  representatives  determined  by 
population,  want  to  divide  the  house  into  134 
districts  with  equal  populations.  They  argue 
that  thU  single  member  district  plan  would 
allow  greater  minority  representation,  both 
racial  and  political,  and  of  course,  on  paper 
the  idea  sounds  fine.  It  even  sounds  like  it 
is  promoting  the  diversity  which  I  think  we 
should  seek.  But  it  isnt. 

What  It  Is  doing  Is  setting  up  124  dis- 
tricts wherein  the  population  of  every  dis- 
trict has  the  same  set  of  common  experi- 
ences. True,  more  blacks  would  prc^rly  be 
elected  because  there  would  be  many  pre< 

domlnately  black  districts.  Whites  would  be 
elected  In  white  districts.  Democrats  would 
be  elected  in  Democratic  districts.  Republi- 
cans In  Republican  districts.  But  every  one 
of  the  124  men  elected  would  in  the  long 
run  have  only  one  set  of  responslbUittes  and 
that  would  be  to  his  district  made  up  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  shared  a  common  experi- 
ence. Whites  in  white  districts  wouldn't  have  , 
to  consider  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
blacks;  blacks  in  black  districts  wouldn't 
have  to  consider  the  needs  of  whites;  Demo- 
crats wouldn't  have  to  consider  the  repre- 
sentation of  Republicans  or  vice  versa.  The 
alignment  of  the  house  itself  would  be 
formed  along  racial  and  political  lines;  with 
no  one  representing  the  people  of  the  State 
at  large. 

Today,  I  represent  a  county  made  of  whites 
and  blacks,  of  farmers  and  industries,  of  a 
large  city  and  small  towns,  and  because  I  am 
elected  by  all  the  people  of  my  county,  I  am 
forced  by  the  pressures  of  democracy  to  rep- 
resent the  people  with  all  of  their  diversities. 
If  we  have  single  member  districts  I  might 
very  well  end  up  representing  an  all  white 
middle  class  community  with  no  responsibil- 
ity for  the  poor,  for  the  farmer,  for  the  man 
from  a  smaU  town,  for  the  black,  for  any- 
one other  than  the  limited  group  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

There  would  be  no  more  diversitv  in  my 
responsibility.  Multiply  this  effect  124  times 
and  you  end  up  with  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives wherein  every  man  represents  only  those 
with  whom  he  shares  common  experiences, 
and  the  antagonisms,  the  bickering,  the  in- 
sular alignment,  the  suspicions  could  well 
destroy  the  respect  for  the  other  man,  for 
the  other  way  of  life  that  has  taken  us  so 
long  to  achieve. 

I  want  to  see  the  aspirations  of  all  South 
Carolinians  respected  and  promoted  by  our 
Oovemment  and  I  shall  do  all  within  my 
power  to  see  that  the  reapportionment  of  the 
South  Carolina  House  is  based  on  population 
districts  based  on  whole  counties  or  adjoin- 
ing counties.  I  will  c^poee  any  single  member 
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district  plan  designed  to  guarantee  the  elec- 
tion of  men  who  will  be  forced  only  to  rep- 
resent the  common  experiences  of  the  district 
in  which  they  are  elected  and  to  oppose  the 
representation  of  any  other  district  with  a 
dissimilar  population  group.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  destroying  the  growing  respect  South 
Carolinians  are  building  for  each  other 

There  seems  to  be  a  headlong  rush  to  force 
us  Ul  into  the  same  mold.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  challenges  we  will  share  together.  I  have 
made  a  point  today  of  saying  that  I  did  not 
see  your  generation  apart  from  my  own.  I 
have  emphasized  how  strongly  I  feel  that 
upon  leaving  Erskine,  you  and  your  ideas 
win  be  assimilated  by  the  generation  who 
have  left  Erskine  before  you. 

Everything  you  have  done,  everythmg  you 
have  learned,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  your 
ideas  will  be  better  than  mine;  Just  as  I 
have  learned  that  the  ideas  of  my  generation 
were  m  many  respects  better  than  the  ideas 
of  the  generation  thal/^receded  me.  I  have 
talked  to  you  briefly  about  two  problems 
confronting  us  now.  One,  Watergate,  on  the 
national  level;  second,  reapportloiunent  here 
at  home.  These  wiU  no  longer  be  academic 
subjects  for  you  to  consider.  They  will  no 
longer  be  the  point  of  classroom  discussions 
or  library  conversations.  They  are  a  very 
real  part  of  the  world  that  you  enter  today. 
They  are  only  examples.  Examples  of  the  im- 
mediate Challenges  that  you  face.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  you  wUl  not  face  them  as  a 
separate  generation;  but  you  wlU  Jom  with 
aU  other  South  Carolinians  as  Individuals 
in  trying  to  solve  them. 

I  spoke  briefly  about  a  chaUenge  that  I 
personally  think  America  must  meet.  The 
challenge  of  maintaining  our  mdlvlduallty. 
The  challenge  of  respecting  diversity  of  heri- 
tage, diversity  of  ideas,  diversity  of  back- 
ground and  position.  I  know  that  eacb  of  you 

will  not  be  political  firebrands.  I  know  that 
each  of  you  will  not  participate  In  every  pub- 
lic discussion,  but  I  do  hope  that  each  of 
you  has  learned  one  lesson  .  .  .  that  there 
are  more  lessons  than  any  of  us  will  ever 
learn.  And  so,  at  the  same  time,  has  learned 
to  respect  the  rights,  ideas  and  diversity  of 
others. 

As  the  commencement  speaker  today,  I 
have  said  my  piece.  I  have  shared  my  ideas 
with  you,  but  In  my  other  role  as  a  public 
servant,  I  am  obliged  to  listen  and  share 
your  ideas,  too.  My  door  is  open,  as  are  the 
doors  of  most  of  the  legislators  In  this  state. 
We  all  have  a  responsibility  to  listen  to  what 
you  have  to  say.  Be  content  that  they  wUI 
listen  to  you  not  as  the  members  of  another 
generation,  but  as  equals.  An  equality  that 
you  have  earned  and  shall  now  hold  through 
the  remainder  of  your  days.  Use  your  power 
weU  and  make  certain  that,  when  the  time 
comes,  you  too  respect  the  Ideas  of  the  next 
generation. 


A  JADED  PUBLIC  FORGETS 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bob  Thomas  In  a  Today  article  of 
June  27,  1973.  ofTers  several  important 
comments  on  the  contributions  of  science 
and  technology  in  general,  and  specifi- 
cally on  the  contributions  of  our  space 
program  and  skylab.  This  incisive  article 
deserves  the  attention  of  those  concerned 
with  the  future  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
The  article  follows : 
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A  Jadkd  Pxtblic  Porosts 
(By  Bob  Thomas) 

"Superficially,  it  is  depectively  easy  to  fur- 
nish niunerous  examples  of  Innovations  from 
aerospace  programs  which  have  entered  non- 
aerospace  fields  of  medicine,  commerce,  busi- 
ness, industry  and  education. 

"The  list  is  impressive.  But,  Individually, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  economy,  they 
make  little  or  no  impression  on  the  public." 

That  statement  by  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun, 
made  more  than  16  months  ago,  still  holds  as 
gospel  today. 

The  problem  would  seem  to  be  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  short-term  pragmatlsts,  and  not 
mentally  geared  to  long-range  planning  and 
deferred  benefits  from  advanced  science  and 
technology  programs. 

It  boUs  down  to  this:  as  a  nation  of  In- 
dividuals we  ask  only,  "What  have  you  done 
for  us  lately?"  Some  of  us  even  ask.  What 
have  you  done  for  us  today? 

Consider  the  world  as  we  know  it  com- 
pared to  the  adventures  of  Marco  Polo.  Think 
of  mass  communications  as  we  know  that 
compared  with  Morse's  first  telegraph  key. 
Consider  the  world  of  modem  medicine  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  available  to  Joseph 
Lister. 

One  is  the  beginning,  and  one  is  now. 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  space  science  and 
technology.  We  are  not  prlvUeged  to  see  the 
future,  but  Just  an  atom  of  Imagination  will 
unveil  a  vista  of  probables  for  us. 

It  will  be  for  generations  yet  tmbom  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  experiments  being  con- 
ducted on  board  Skylab  through  the  remain- 
ing months  of  this  year. 

The  Skylab  workshop  orbiting  the 
earth  at  an  altitude  of  270  miles,  will 
not  be  visible — because  of  its  planned  trajec- 
tory— over  Central  Florida  until  the  evening 

of  July  10.  Precise  times  of  pass-overs,  loca- 
tion in  the  skies,  direction  and  duration  of 
the  sightings  will  be  published  the  day  before 
the  events. 

What  man  discovers  In  space  today  may  not 
become  a  universaUy  applicable  reality  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  But  that 
is  the  frequent  nature  of  scientific  technol- 
ogy. 

And  who  Is  to  say  what  may  be  the  seren- 
dipitous treasures  1960  coupled  with  a  find 
of  1970  could  easUy  result  in  some  "medical 
miracle"  of  the  '80s. 

To  quote  Dr.  Oeorge  M.  Low,  deputy  NASA 
administrator: 

"On  discussing  the  benefits  of  the  space 
program  it  is  helpful  to  distingutsh  gener- 
ally between  the  different  types  of  benefits 
that  are  realized. 

"Pirst,  there  are  the  benefits  of  space  sci- 
ence and  exploration.  These  are  difficult  to 
define  but  are  nevertheless  real.  Today  we  are 
makmg  practical  use  of  scientific  research 
conducted  30  to  50  years  ago.  In  the  same 
way,  we  can  be  sure  that  30  to  60  years  from 
now  our  children  will  be  making  practical 
use  of  the  results  of  the  science  and  explora- 
tion we  are  doing  today,  even  if  we  cannot 
say  exactly  how  this  will  come  about." 

And  there  Is  a  second  type  of  bentf  t — ^that 
which  has  a  direct  application  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  aeronautical  and  space  tech- 
nology and  systems. 

These  Include,  Low  points  out,  "The  im- 
provements In  civil  and  military  aviation, 
improvements  in  communications  and 
weather  forecasting  from  the  use  of  sateUites, 
and  the  benefits  in  many  fields  that  will  be 
obtained  through  the  use  of  earth  resources 
satellites." 

But  the  benefits  of  NASA  programs  do  not 
stop  there.  There  are  the  ecoDomic  benefits 
to  be  considered.  It  is  a  generally  accepted 
econon>lc  precept  that  a  dollar  invested  in 
research  and  development  returns  more  than 
17  to  the  economic  mainstream  in  an  18-year 
period. 

"Another  important  aspect  of  the  economic 
benefits  which  fiow  from  our  programs  In 
aeronautics    and    space,"    Low    points   out; 
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"concerns  the  increasing  competition  we 
must  continually  increase  our  productivity, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  through  ad- 
vancing our  technology." 

However  distant  the  technology  of  space 
research  and  development  may  seem  at  the 
moment,  chances  are  it  will— or  has  al- 
ready— touched  your  life. 


METHA]X)NE  CONTROL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  metha- 
done has  become  increasingly  popular 
in  the  treatment  of  heroin  addicts.  Along 
with  the  increase  in  its  legitimate  use 
has  come  an  increase  in  its  diversion  to 
the  black  market  and  a  lack  of  control 
over  methadone  programs. 

The  lax  conditions  under  which  meth- 
adone is  transported  and  delivered  has 
contributed  to  its  diversion  to  illegal 
channels.  This  situation  led  me  to  in- 
troduce in  Congress  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1973. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  security  and 
safekeeping  of  certain  controlled  sub- 
stances including  methadone. 

Apparently,  the  situation  has  not  been 
deemed  dangerous  enough  and  the  bill 
has  remained  unacted  on. 

In  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Mr.  Herb  Saltzman 
of  WOR  Radio  and  a  press  release  issued 
by  my  office  on  March  21.  1973: 

WOR  Radio   E^Dr^ORIAL 

(Speaking  for  WOR  Radio,  Herb  Saltzman. 
Station  Vice  President  and  General  Manager.) 

It's  time  for  the  City  to  give  harsh  exam- 
ination to  methadone  clinics  in  New  York. 

Two-thirds  of  the  addicts  under  treatment 
in  the  City  are  on  methadone.  The  clinics 
that  dispense  that  heroin  substitute  are  be- 
coming as  big  a  problem  as  herom  Itself.  Es- 
pecially offensive  are  clinics  privately  nm  for 
profit  by  doctors.  Some  of  thoee  clinics  are 
ruinmg  New  York's  best  neighborhoods. 

Many  cimics  need  cleaning  up.  Addicts  of- 
ten loiter  near  them,  bothermg  local  resi- 
dents, their  children  and  businessmen, 
sometimes  selling  their  take-home  doses  to 
other  addicts. 

Prequently  cimics  are  not  m  the  commu- 
nities where  their  need  Is  greatest.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  six  privately-run  clinics  on 
the  East  Side.  Some  residents  say  the  doctors 
who  own  and  run  those  cimics  won't  work  in 
areas  with  high-addict  populations. 

New  York  City  should  have  control  over 
the  location  of  methadone  clinics.  They 
should  also  have  a  voice  in  locating  cimics 
within  their  own  neighborhoods.  More  police 
are  needed  to  patrol  the  areas  around  these 
cimics. 

The  drug  problem  in  New  York  Is  bad 
enough,  without  letting  methadone  clinics 
destroy  the  City's  neighborhoods. 

(Press  release  from  the  office  of  Ooogress- 
man  Chakues  B.  Rangel] 

Ranoki.  bmomrcxs  Cokteolled  STrasTAMcxs 
Security  Act  in  Congress 
Calling  present  security  arrangements  in 
the  handling,  shipping  and  delivery  of  nar- 
cotics for  medical  clinics  and  pharmacies 
"criminally  Incompetent  and  increasingly 
dangerous  for  all  Americans,"  Representative 
Charles  B.  Rangel  (D-N.T.)  today  an- 
nounced his  introduction  of  the  "ControUer 
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Substances  Security  Act  of  1973"  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Rangel  said.  "In  1972,  over  twelve  thou- 
sand methadone  pills  were  lost  In  transit  to 
my  borne  city  of  New  York.  In  dollar  terms 
In  the  street  this  represents  9130,000  worth 
of  methadone.  In  human  terms.  It  means 
more  Illegal  methadone  sales  In  schools, 
homes  and  on  city  streets.  It  also  most  likely 
resulted  In  many  of  the  methadone  overdose 
deaths  reported  in  New  York  City  last  year. 

"The  shipping  of  methadone  and  other 
narcotics  from  manufacturing  companies," 
said  Rangel,  "is  commonly  done  by  commer- 
cial trucks,  common  carriers  and  through  the 
mall.  It  Is  delivered  in  the  same  manner  as 
cotton  bandages  and  other  supplies." 

A  recent  New  York  Post  article  reported 
that  one  pharmacist,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  the  methadone  supply  for  his 
treatment  program  was  often  delivered  and 
left  outside  on  bis  doorstep. 

Rangel  demanded.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Dmgs,  that  this 
ridiculous  practice  be  stopped.  "The  Federal 
Qovernment  has  the  responsibility  to  take  an 
active  role  in  insuring  the  security  of  con- 
troUer  substances,"  said  Rangel.  "The  'Con- 
trolled Substances  Security  Act  of  1973'  will 
make  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  In  the  Justice  Department,  re- 
^wnslble  for  the  security  and  safe-keeping  of 
the  le  narcotics.  The  BNDD,  working  with 
manufacturing  companies,  will  Issue  guide- 
lines and  regulations  outlining  complete 
and  proper  procediires  for  securing  ship- 
ments of  methadone  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  The  Federal  agency  will  have  the 
power  to  fine  manufacturers  and  ultimately 
take  away  their  licenses  if  security  measures 
are  not  established  and  maintained,"  Rangel 
explained. 

The  former  U.S.  Attorney  said,  "there  is 
clearly  a  need  to  establish  the  type  of  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  the  "Controlled  Substances 
Security  Act  of  1973."  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration and  swift  approval  to  my  proposal. 


INVASION  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
20.  1968,  tanks  and  troops  of  the  War- 
saw Pact,  led  by  Russian  troops  marched 
into  the  nation  of  Czechoslovakia  to  put 
an  end  to  the  successful  reform  move- 
ment which  had  been  in  existence  there 
for  less  than  a  year.  This  ruthless  act 
shocked  the  world,  and  brought  fear 
and  anxiety  to  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

On  August  20,  1973  we  face  a  much 
different  world,  a  world  in  which  an  un- 
precedented era  of  international  relaxa- 
tion between  nations  is  emerging.  No- 
where is  this  improvement  in  relations 
more  apparent  than  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Tet.  in  Czechoslovakia  today,  many  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  which  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  remain. 

The  courage  and  determination  of  the 
Czech  people  to  resist  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
oppression  has  deeply  impressed  the 
world  during  the  last  5  years.  And  there 
have  been  results.  Worker  tmrest  and 
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discontent  both  in  Czechslovakia,  and 
in  Poland  in  recent  years  have  forced 
the  Soviets  to  make  the  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  East- 
em  Europe  its  highest  priority.  This  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  series  of 
recent  dramatic  economic  sigreements 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  As  a  result,  for  many  in 
Czechoslovakia,  there  have  been  signif- 
icant improvements  in  the  average  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Yet  for  these  same  people,  the  strug- 
gle for  the  basic  freedoms  continues  un- 
daunted. It  seems  Incredulous  that  in 
this  day  such  inherent  freedoms  as  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly 
are  still  denied  to  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  this  bleak  day  in  the  pages  of  world 
history  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  Soviets  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  out  an  effective  detente 
policy  with  the  United  States  imless  they 
release  their  stranglehold  on  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  fate  and  future 
of  these  beleaguered  people  should  re- 
main a  paramount  factor  in  the  actions 
of  American  leaders  in  all  our  future 
dealings  with  the  Sovist  Union. 


WHO  REALLY  WON  THE  BATTLE 
OVER  FOOD  PRICES? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  been  an  avid  reader  of  vari- 
ous farm  pubUcations  which  have  been 
sent  to  my  office  unsolicited.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  from  a  heavily  urban 
area,  I  have  felt  an  obligation  to  keep 
abreast  of  farm  news  and  developments 
because  of  the  direct  impact  of  this  vital 
Information  upon  the  consumers  of  my 
community. 

This  month's  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal  contains  an  article  by  the  maga- 
zine's managing  editor,  Dick  Braun,  en- 
titled "You  Won  the  Battle  Over  Pood 
Prices,"  which  contains  statements  which 
could  be  of  particular  interest  to  mil- 
lions of  American  consumers  and  tax- 
payers who  have  been  subjected  to  un- 
precedented food  price  increases. 

Of  particular  interest  is  Mr.  Braun's 
statement  that: 

If  the  American  consumers  aren't  wUUng 
to  pay  the  current  price  for  food,  the  world 
is  full  of  consumers  who  will — and,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  there  isn't  enough  for  every- 
one. 

The  thesis  apparently  exists  among  our 
agricultural  community  that  it  has  no 
special  responsibility  toward  supplying 
adequate,  reasonably  priced  supplies  of 
food  to  the  American  people.  This  thesis 
runs  completely  contrary  to  the  thesis 
under  which  Congress  opeiated  for  the 
last  period  of  nearly  40  years,  duilng 
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which  huge  sums  of  Federal  tax  dollars 
were  voted  to  subsidize,  support,  pay  di- 
rectly, or  give  massive  tax  credits  to  the 
farmers  of  America  to  stimulate  adequate 
production  of  a  steady  and  reasonably 
priced  supply  of  food. 

It  would  now  appear  that  the  American 
farmers'  true  colors  are  showing,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  comments  bj  Mr.  Braun. 
If  the  American  consumer  will  not  pay 
the  asking  price,  whether  tliat  price  re- 
sults, he  says,  from  shrewdly  calculated 
market  shortages  because  of  withholding 
from  market,  or  from  incredibly  massive 
shipments  to  food-short  coimtrles.  then 
our  own  farmers  will  readily  find  buyers 
in  other  countries  who  will  pay  any  ask- 
ing price.  The  American  famier  is  now 
telling  the  American  consumer  that  he  is 
just  one  bidder  among  many  and  must 
suffer  the  consequences  of  not  paying  the 
asking  price,  no  matter  how  high  it  goes. 

Yet  tlie  American  consumer-taxpayer 
has  supported  and  subsidized  the  agri- 
cultural industry  by  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion in  tax  money  during  the  last  30  years, 
specifically  to  assure  the  consumers  of 
our  own  country  adequate  and  reason- 
ably priced  supplies  of  wholesome  foods. 
For  that  contribution,  the  consumer's 
thanks  from  the  farmer  has  come  in  the 
form  of  unprecedented  price  increases 
and  "shrewd"  market  manipulations 
through  such  clever  devices,  cited  by  Mr. 
Braun.  as  "chloroformed  chicks"  and 
"producers  sending  piggy -sows  to  mar- 
ket." 

In  addition,  tax  law  has  been  written 
to  allow  farmers  in  America  an  unprece- 
dented advantage  over  the  average  con- 
sumer and  the  farmer  wisely  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  every  one  of  these  laws. 
In  response  to  a  request  from  my  office, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue and  Taxation  informed  me  that  in 
1970  proprietorship,  partnership,  and 
corporate  farms  in  America  paid  a  total 
estimated  Federal  tax  of  $1.4  billion. 
During  the  same  year  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  thus  the  American  tax- 
payer, subsidized  these  same  farmers  with 
$5.4  billion. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
joint  committee  and  the  compilation  of 
farm  subsidies  for  1971  are  as  follows: 
Joint  Comkittse  on 
intxknal  rrvenitz  taxation, 
Waahington.  DC,  June  18.  1973. 
Hon.  Chakles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Vanik:  This  is  to  confirm  our 
telephone  response  on  June  16  to  your  tele- 
phone request  of  the  same  date  for  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Federal  income  tax  paid  by  the 
agricultural  sector  of  business. 

We  estimate  that  for  calendar  year  1970 
(the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able) proprietorship,  partnership,  and  cor- 
porate businesses  engaged  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  flshlng  and  showing  a  net 
profit  had  an  Income  tax  liability  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion. If  a  narrower  concept  of  agriculture  be 
employed  to  include  only  businesses  char- 
acterized as  "farms"  the  income  tax  llabUlty 
is  $1.4  bUlton.  The  corporate  share  of  these 
estimates  of  Income  tax  liability  approxi- 
mates $100  million. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IiAUKKNCE  N.  WOOOWOKTH. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS,  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMinEE:  JAN.  U,  1972 

TABLE  S-l.— CROSS  BUDGETARY  COSTS  OF  FEDERAL  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SUBSIDIES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1970  AND  1971 


|ln  milliMi  of  dollarti 

Procram 

1970 
actual 

1971 

estimated 

ch»$«$' 

Feed  grain  production  stibillzation 

Supr  production  stabiliiation 

Whtat  production  itaMliiatian 

Wool  and  moiiair  payments 

398 

1,644 
93 

863 
53 

828 

316 
1,510 

84 
891 

72 

Cotton  production  stabiliiation 

Conservation  related  proirams' 

Dairy  and  beekeeper  indemnity  psy- 
menb* 

918 

Tax  subsidies:  Expensing  and  capital  pins 
for  farmini 

880 

6  . 
S  . 

17  . 

87  . 

2  . 

68  . 

179  . 

67 

9 

820 

Credit  subsidies: 

Eniertency  credit 

Soil  and  water  loans        

Price-support  loans 

Storage  acility  and  equipment  loans. . 

Farm  Ownersmp  Loans 

Rural  electrification  loans 

Rural  telephone  loans      . 

Order  of  magnitude  total 

5,202 

•  As  was  Indicated  above,  ttie  correct  estimate  of  the  gross 
budgetary  cost  of  this  kind  of  farm  subsidy  is  the  difference 
between  what  Government  pays  for  the  commodities  and  what 
it  sells  them  for.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  malie  such  calcula- 
tions for  the  many  co.Timodities  the  Government  now  supports 
throuih  purchases.  The  subsidy  cost  figure  used  above  is  the 
overall  net  loss  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  reported 
In  their  annual  Report  of  Financial  Condition  and  Operation.  This 
is  a  very  crude  proxy  that  probably  underestimates  the  actual 
subsidy  per  commodity.  For  more  detail  on  this  program  see 
•pp.  D 

<  At  a  minimum  this  would  include  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance,  Great  Plains  Conservation,  Cropland  Ad|ustment. 
Conservation  Reserve,  and  Emergencv  Conservation  Measures. 
The  gross  budgetary  cost  for  fiscal  1970  of  approximately 
S320,(wO,000  for  these  programs  has  been  accounted  for  under 
"Natural  resources." 

>  Although  the  obligations  in  fiscal  1970  and  1971  were  not 
significant,  they  rise  to  $5,000,000  in  fiscal  1972. 

•  This  figure  represents  the  amount  by  which  expenses  ex- 
ceeded revenues  for  fiscal  year  1970.  As  of  June  30,  1970,  the 
Corporatioa  reflected  a  deficit  of  $33,700,000  as  a  result  of 
expenses  and  indemnities  exceeded  revenues  in  past  years. 

Source:  "1971  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance"; 
"The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Fiscal  Year  1972":  "The 
Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government— Appendix,  Fiscal  Year  1972"; 
"Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Fiscal  Year 
19/2";  Department  of  Treasury  estimates,  app.  A  and  B. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  consumers  of 
our  coimtry  deserve  a  fair  and  equit- 
able deal  from  the  agricultural  industry. 
Since  almost  all  of  the  great  strides 
made  by  the  farmers  of  America  in 
development  of  modem  farming  tech- 
niques, finance,  storage,  and  sale  have 
been  subsidized  or  paid  outright  by  all 
the  taxpayers  of  America,  those  same 
taxpayers  hardly  deserve  to  be  gouged 
by  the  same  farmers  who  were  the  will- 
ing beneficiaries  of  taxpayer  largesse 
in  past  years. 

The  American  consumer-taxpayer  has 
the  right  to  expect  adequate  and  reason- 
ably priced  food  supplies  even  if  it  re- 
quires stringent  and  automatically  trig- 
gered export  licensing  controls  to  assure 
adequate  domestic  supplies.  Contrary  to 
the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Braun,  the 
farmer  has  no  right  to  expect  that  he 
may  automatically  bypass  domestic  food 
needs  of  our  own  people  in  favor  of  for- 
eign consumers  with  ready  dollars,  with- 
out regard  to  selling  price.  We  must  de- 
mand our  adequate  share  of  American 
farm  production  after  which  we  can  at- 
tend to  foreign  sales. 

It  is  totally  unsatisfactory   that  our 
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consumers  must  now  spend  100  percent 
or  more  for  chicken  than  they  did  a 
year  ago;  it  is  absiuxl  that  we  must 
shell  out  as  high  as  40  percent  more  for 
wheat-related  products  which  stem  from 
a  biuigled  wheat  sale  to  other  nations; 
it  is  equally  ridiculous  that  because  of 
that  same  deal,  feed-grain  costs  have 
soared  into  space,  forcing  meat  off  the 
American  diet  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
millions  of  our  own  consumers.  While  no 
one  I  know  would  deny  fair  and  reason- 
able returns  to  all  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy, excessive  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands and  gains  by  our  agricultural  sec- 
tor serve  only  to  tdienate  the  93  percent 
of  the  country  who  have  loyally  sup- 
ported and  subsidized  the  agricultural 
sector.  While  Mr.  Braun  may  be  correct 
in  stating  that  the  "Farmers  have  won 
the  battle  over  food  prices," — ^hls  em- 
phasis— I  would  contend  that  these  same 
farmers  may  rapidly  be  on  the  way  to 
losing  the  war:  the  war  on  inflation; 
the  war  for  sound  nutrition;  the  war 
against  himger;  the  war  for  equity  and 
Justice  for  matters  such  as  these. 

There  was  always  a  need  for  food 
throughout  the  world.  There  was  not  al- 
ways an  opportunity  to  buy  at  bargain 
prices  which  developed  through  devalu- 
ation. Foreign  cash  buyers  will  disappear 
as  devaluation  ebl)s.  The  current  food  in- 
flation may  permanently  eliminate  tax- 
payer subsidies  to  the  farmer  and  crit-' 
ically  limit  taxpayer-supported  gifts  of 
food.  FsuTners  may  have  indeed  won  the 
battle  over  food  prices — but  they  are 
permanently  losing  out  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  successful  partnership  be- 
tween fsumer  and  consumer  which  In- 
creased productivity,  guaranteed  income 
and  produced  essential  food  and  fiber  at 
fair  and  decent  prices. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Braun's  article  is 
as  follows: 

(From  Farm  Journal,  September,  1973] 

ToT7  Won  thx  Battuc  Ovxs  Food  Pkicbs 
(By  Dick  Braun) 

It's  hard  to  believe,  but  Just  a  few  short 
months  ago  housewives  carrying  meat  boy- 
cott signs  lined  up  around  supermarkets  to 
drive  down  the  price  of  meat.  (It  didn't 
work.)  This  month  they  were  lining  up 
again — this  time  Jostling  each  other  to  grab 
the  last  pieces  remaining  in  the  beef  cases. 
After  all  the  frenzied  protests,  price  was 
suddenly  unimportant  as  many  over-bought 
to  build  a  "meat  cushion"  in  their  freezers. 

Like  bolts  of  lightning  the  chloroformed 
chicks,  the  unemployed  butchers  and  the 
barren  display  cases  hammered  the  near- 
dazed  consumers  with  these  facts  of  life: 

The  price  ceilings,  which  many  had  de- 
manded, only  delayed  the  inevitable  ex- 
plosion in  food  prices — and  stripped  the 
counters  of  beef. 

Food  at  bargain-t}asement  prices  had  fi- 
nally gone  the  way  of  the  $800  automobile, 
the  S2  shirt,  and  5<  cigar. 

If  Araerlcan  consumerB  aren't  wUIlng  to 
pay  the  current  price  for  food,  the  world  is 
fuU  of  consumers  who  wUl — and,  temporarily 
at  least,  there  isnt  enough  for  everyone. 

Farmers  are  exercising  market  shrewd- 
ness by  holding  l>eef  and  grains  for  higher 
prices,  preventing  price-depressing  gluts  on 
the  market  even  at  harvest.  Wheat  prices, 
for  example,  actuaUy  increased  as  harvest 
progressed.  Farmers  were  holding  76%  of 
their  crop. 
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Farmers  have  spent  millions  to  promote 
and  advertise  their  prcducta,  but  no  promo- 
tion is  as  effective  as  the  news  of  shortages. 

TV  networks  and  newspapers  showed: 
broUer  growers  klUlng  chicks  that  wotild  lose 
money;  producers  sending  piggy  sows  to 
market;  cattle  feeders  holding  cattle  because 
ceiling  prices  would  mean  a  loss;  others 
seUlng  to  Japan  and  Canada  because  they 
paid  more  money;  packing  plants  closing 
down  and  laying  off  workers.  When  aU  that 
happened,  the  old  custom  of  taking  food  for 
granted  evaporated  like  dry  ice  on  the  Sa- 
hara desert. 

Consumers  got  the  message.  They  could 
foresee  even  worse  meat  shortages  if  prices 
were  not  allowed  to  rise  above  cost  of  pro- 
duction. They  couldn't  stop  talking  about 
those  chloroformed  chicks.  Sure,  they'U  con- 
tinue to  complain,  but  more  consumers  now 
imderstand  that  the  very  club  they  de- 
manded to  drive  back  prices — the  price 
freeze — turned  Into  a  t>oomerang.  Economists 
said  it  would  happen;  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  ButE  baa  said  many  times  it  would 
happen,  before  he  bowed  to  Administration 
policy. 

Those  reasons  prompt  our  headline: 
Farmers  have  won  the  battle  over  food  prices. 
Also: 

THE   AOMINISTRATION   IS   BUCKING 

The  price  freeze  came  off  aU  food  except 
beef,  and  that  fades  away  on  Sept.  12.  Pos- 
sibly sooner.  After  a  meeting  with  cattle 
feeders  and  packers  early  this  month.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Butz  assured  them  that, 
were  it  up  to  him,  he'd  remove  the  price 
freeze  on  beef  now. 

There  were  further  indications  that  "un- 
freezing" arguments  would  be  pushed  before 
the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU,  though  a  Council 
spokesman  and  Secretary  of  Treasury  Qeorge 
Shultz  both  expressed  firmness  on  con- 
tinuing the  beef  freeze  untu  Sept.  13.  Either 
way,  you  win  on  Sept.  12. 

CONCaXSS   GAVE    IM 

Rememljer  all  the  pressure  for  a  food 
price  freeze  from  members  of  Congress  last 
Spring?  Well,  the  Senate  voted  84  to  6  early 
this  month  to  lift  the  beef  price  freeze  im- 
mediately. Obvlovisly,  Senators  are  now  con- 
vinced of  the  faUure  stuck  out  so  every  one 
could  see. 

In  Omaha,  over  300  beef  companies  and 
wholesalers  from  the  East  and  Midwest  filed 
suit  against  the  government's  freeze  on  beef 
prices,  charging  discrimination  against  beef. 
A  Pennsylvania  meat  dealer  asked  a  n.S. 
District  Court  to  declare  the  beef  freeze  un- 
constitutional in  a  class  action  suit  on  be- 
half of  the  nation's  retailers. 

Packing  houses  across  the  country  were 
closing  in  droves — 101  by  early  August. 
Armour  announced  a  60%  cutback  in  meat 
production.  Laid-off  workers  were  loudly 
complaining,  amd  even  the  unions  were  giv- 
ing second  thovights  to  their  ciam<»^  for 
price  controls.  Meanwhile  several  super- 
market chains  were  buying  cattle  direct  from 
feedlots  and  having  them  custom-slaughtered 
by  packers  to  keep  l>eef  in  their  meat  cases. 

Canadian  buyers  flocked  into  Midwestern 
markets.  They  said  It  was  because  of  a  short- 
age of  grain-fed  beef  In  Canada.  They  were 
selling  beef  back  into  the  VS.  at  above-ceU- 
ing  prices;  that's  legal. 

Black  markets  and  price  kickbacks  w'ere 
thriving,  the  press  wires  chattered  (though 
without  verification).  Hijacking  of  beef 
trucks  and  cattle  rustling  activity  quickened. 
A  VS.  attorney  in  New  Tork  impaneled  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  to  Investigate  alleged 
illegal  activity  resulting  from  the  price 
freeze. 

Amid  all  that  melee,  some  were  question- 
ing if  there  was  actually  a  shortage  of  beef. 
Internal      Revenue      Service      Investigators, 
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charged  with  keeping  tabs  on  beef  prices, 
claimed  they  could  find  no  real  oeef  short- 
age. But  cattle  slaughter  figures  showed  a 
drop  or  more  than  a  third  In  one  week  early 
this  month,  compared  with  average  weeUy 
Slaughter  flgtires  for  the  month  of  Jvme. 

It  seems  likely,  as  we  go  to  press,  that  the 
giant  tidal  wave  tor  price  controls  on  food 
has  moved  back  to  sea,  washing  with  It  the 
advocates  of  price  controls  on  food.  And 
while  there  will  be  more  efforts,  such  as  ex- 
port controls,  to  hold  down  your  prices, 
you've  won  the  big  battle  of  the  price  freeze. 


MRS.    HELEN    COLES:    A    TRULY 
REMARKABLE  WOMAN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly congratulate  Mrs.  Helen  Coles  for 
her  achievements  during  her  30-year 
career  with  the  IBM  division  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Coles  Is  a  truly  remarkable  wom- 
an both  on  and  off  the  Job.  Her  dedica- 
tion to  people  and  to  life  itself  is  truly 
commendable.  In  this  respect  I  submit 
the  following  article  from  the  Amster- 
dam News  of  July  28, 1973 : 

New  Yobk— Yoxm  TowH 

Helen  Coles  Is  a  practical  woman. 

She  shows  It  In  everything  she  does,  from 
her  position  as  a  Provlsatlonal  Administra- 
tive Assistant  IBM  In  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  her  post  as  President  of  Local  1251, 
District  CouncU  37,  to  her  preoccupation 
with  politics  as  a  District  Captain  In  the 
Democratc  Party  and  a  member  of  her 
union's  Political  Action  Committee. 

At  work,  Helen  is  in  chckrge  of  a  unit  in 
the  Bureau  of  Management  Information  data 
processing  for  the  Bofuxl  of  Education  Fay- 
roll  Division. 

Her  Job  is  to  prepare  Information  for  the 
computers  that  print  out  the  checks  of  em- 
ployees who  do  not  receive  the  same  regular 
checlE  each  pay  period. 

This  covers  substitute  teachers  and  others 
who  work  on  an  hourly  or  dally  basis 
and  whoee  salaries  must  be  computed  each 
time. 

$e,000,000    A   MONTH 

"We  proceas  usuaUy  at  least  six  million 
dollars  a  month,"  says  Helen  "and  In  Sep- 
tember and  February  considerably  more." 

At  those  times,  with  the  start  of  the  new 
terms,  Helen's  unit  has  to  prepare  informa- 
tion f<»'  new  employees,  f>eople  who  transfer 
schools,  change  their  states,  etc.  During  the 
year,  all  payroll  changes,  such  as  the  nvaa- 
ber  of  deductions,  raises,  back  pay  or  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  must  be  cleared 
through  Helen's  group.  "We  have  a  very  good 
production  control  system,"  Helen  says,  "we 
know  anytime  paychecks  are  held  up  un- 
necessarily  it  won't  be  long  before  we  hear 
quite  loudly  from  the  people  who  are  wait- 
ing for  their  money." 

XX>NG   UNXS 

Helen  went  to  work  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation after  a  lengthy  career  in  the  phone 
company.  "I  was  in  long  lines  and  I  felt  I 
learned  all  there  was  to  learn  and  there  was 
nowhere  to  go.  Besides."  she  adds,  "their 
Idea  of  a  pension  at  that  time  was  my  idea 
of  not  much  at  all." 
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She  started  her  career  with  the  City  as 
a  Tab  Operator  and  rose  steadily  up  the  lad- 
der to  Senior  Supervisor,  and  her  position 
today  as  a  unit  head.  "The  day  I  Joined  the 
Bockrd,  I  Joined  the  union,"  she  points  out. 
Her  career  in  the  union  was  equally  con- 
sistent as  she  went  up  the  ranks  of  her  local 
from  Shop  Steward  to  Treasiirer  to  her  first 
election  as  President  in  1970. 

Local  1251  Is  made  up  of  over  1900  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education,  predomi- 
nantly white.  Helen's  third  local  Presidential 
election  comes  up  next  fall  and  she  is  quiet- 
ly confident  that  she  will  be  reelected  by 
the  n>embershlp. 

poLrncAi,  Acnvrrr 

In  addition  to  the  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration of  her  union  affairs,  Helen's  activist 
instincts  are  channeled  Into  politics  through 
her  union  and  local  Democratic  Party. . 

On  the  day  this  article  appears,  she  will 
be  up  in  Albany  as  part  of  a  lobbying  effort 
for  District  CouncU  37.  "We'U  l>e  there  to 
show  strength  In  numbers  and  to  go  door  to 
door  to  the  legislators  if  we  have  to,"  she 
says.  The  object  of  this  trip  is  to  preserve 
the  pension  rights  negotiated  by  civil  ser- 
vants with  the  City.  "I  know  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer,  but  this  is 
ridiculous,"  says  Helen  Coles,  "now  after 
thirty  years  work  they  want  us  to  retire  to 
welfare." 

HEX   BAG 

To  Helen  Coles,  "politics  is  my  bag,  I  only 
wish  I  covQd  make  the  rest  of  my  folks  see 
that.  Every  thtag  we  go  through,  everything 
we  get  or  don't  get  is  determined  by  politics." 
A  con&nned  antl-RockefeUer  New  Yorker, 
Helen  will  campaign,  too,  against  the  pend- 
ing transportation  bond.  "Rich  people  will 
make  money  on  tax  free  bonds  and  we'll  be 
saddled  with  more  debt  and  sooner  or  later 
the  fare  will  go  up  anyway,"  In  her  opinion. 
Helen's  political  efforts  are  based  on  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  current  affairs,  strong 
opmions  and  lots  of  energy.  In  the  Presiden- 
tial election  last  fall  she  led  a  group  of  eight 
volunteers  ringing  doorbells  to  get  out  the 
vote  m  East  New  York.  "Election  Day  we 
were  out  at  6:30  ajn.  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  there's  nothing  worse  for  me  than  to 
bear  a  brother  or  sister  teU  me  he's  not 
going  to  vote." 

As  with  most  busy  people,  the  more  Helen 
does,  the  more  she  finds  time  for.  She  sews, 
too,  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Prison  Task 
Force  of  Riverside  Church. 

Helen  Coles  was  bom  in  Greenwich  VU- 
lage,  educated  m  Vlrgmia,  attended  Xavler 
University  in  New  Orleans.  Her  son,  Carl,  is 
Manager  of  Data  Processing  for  CBS,  daugh- 
ter Donna  Is  an  Administrative  Assistant 
for  a  major  corporation.  A  granddaughter, 
Courtney,  "Is  the  smartest  of  us  all."  accord- 
ing to  Helen.  Husband  Bill  Coles  is  in  charge 
of  microfilm  for  the  State  Supreme  Court 
and  makes  his  vocation  his  avocation  as  an 
Inveterate  camera  bug. 


THEY  EXPLORE  WORLD  OP  WORK. 
STUDY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  September  6,  1973 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  unheralded  NASA  program  of  import- 
ance to  the  cotmtry  was  recently  cited  in 
the  Dally  Press  of  Newport  News,  Va.  In 
the  July  15.  1973  edition.  Elaine  Justice. 
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Daily  Press  staff  writer,  described  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration student  work-study  program. 
This  commendable  effort  warrants  wider 
understanding  as  a  contribution  to  our 
most  important  resource — young  Ameri- 
cans. The  article  follows: 

NASA  Oo-ops — Thxt  Expix>bx  Woau>  or 
WoaK,  Study 

(By  Elaine  Justice) 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  doing  more  than  sending  men 
to  the  moon.  It's  also  helping  young  men  and 
women  to  achieve  greater  career  heights  by 
a  practical  work-study  program  called  co- 
operative education.  The  co-op  program  is 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  370  coUeges  and 
universities  all  over  the  country  with  almost 
70,000  students  participating.  This  number 
is  rapidly  increasmg,  too,  because  the  pro- 
gram has  merits  not  easUy  Ignored  by  today's 
college  student. 

The  major  advantage  in  attending  college 
through  the  co-op  program  is  that  It  allows 
a  student  to  make  a  smooth  transition  from 
academic  life  to  a  satisfying  career  by  alter- 
nately working  and  attending  school  on  a 
year-roxmd  basis.  "I  dldnt  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do,"  said  NASA  co-op  student 
Joseph  Farmer  of  his  college  plans.  He  related 
that  the  co-op  program  had  not  only  given 
him  a  chance  to  mvestlgate  a  promising 
career,  but  that  it  had  enabled  him  to  stay 
more  interested  In  schooL 

The  co-op  program  not  only  helps  students 
explore  different  careers  but  often  enables 
many  to  attend  college  who  might  otherwise 
not  have  gone.  High  school  students  who 
Sign  up  for  the  4  year  co-op  program  in  the 
spring  of  their  senior  year  can  go  into  pre- 
co-op  programs  In  which  they  work  3  months 
In  thi  summer  before  their  freshman  year 
of  cohege.  ThlM  not  only  enables  the  student 
to  earn  needed  money  for  school  but  makes 
him  eligible  for  financial  assistance  during 
his  freshman  year  at  a  college  or  university. 

In  addition,  most  companies  with  co-op 
programs  try  to  hire  as  many  of  the  pro- 
gram's participants  as  they  can,  makmg  it 
easier  for  students  who've  completed  the 
trammg  to  obtain  Jobs  in  an  ever-competi- 
tive Job  market.  "Out  of  the  five  graduates 
from  our  co-op  program  this  year,  we  were 
able  to  hire  four,"  said  the  director  of  the 
program  at  NASA,  Joshua  Foyles.  "We  like  to 
appeal  to  the  better  students,"  he  related, 
and  added  that  a  really  good  student  who 
has  completed  coUege  under  the  program 
would  have  no  trouble  getting  a  job  with 
any  top  firm. 

The  co-op  program  at  NASA  is  "small  but 
active"  in  the  words  of  one  employe,  and  it 
does  seem  highly  efficient  in  its  operation. 
The  total  number  of  trainees  at  NASA  under 
the  program  is  aroimd  62,  but  only  a  pOTtlon 
of  that  number  are  on  the  Job  at  any  one 
time  because  of  the  varymg  work-study 
schedules.  Students  can  alternate  work  and 
school  on  a  quarter,  semester  or  even  yearly 
basis.  "It  takes  five  calendar  years  to  finish 
school  this  way,"  stated  Foyles,  but  he  went 
on  to  relate  that  the  students  graduating 
under  the  program  have  15  months  Job  ex- 
perience, which  is  a  big  advantage  in  finding 
a  career  or  just  a  job  after  college. 

There  are  three  types  of  co-c^  students  at 
NASA.  The  three-year  co-ops  from  two-year 
coUeges  such  as  Thomas  Nelson  wUl  obtam 
a  degree  in  applied  science  after  completmg 
the  program  specializing  In  mechanical  or 
electronics  technology.  The  five-year  co-ops 
at  four-year  institutions  can  start  the  pro- 
gram as  pre-co-ops  and  return  after  the 
freshman  year  as  fuU  co-ops  who  will  re- 
ceive degrees  \n  everything  from  busmess  ad- 
ministration to  physics. 
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While  on  the  job,  trainees  get  "fringe  ben- 
efits" which  Include  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
health  insurance  paid,  one  third  of  their  Ufe 
Insurance  paid,  13  days  of  sick  leave,  and  an 
annual  leave  of  13  days  per  year  after  the 
first  work-study  period.  The  program  even 
pays  for  all  except  one  round  trip  of  the 
tramee's  transportation  to  and  from  college. 

At  present,  a  new  co-op  program  in  secre- 
tarial science  is  in  the  planning  stages  and 
Will  be  open  to  participants  during  the  1973- 
74  school  term.  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PUTTINO  THE  CIA  IN  ITS  PLACE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wa- 
tergate affair  has  given  added  impetus  to 
congressional  efforts  to  put  an  end  to 
the  awesome  ability  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  to  undertake  covert  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  operations  and 
restore  the  CIA  to  its  intended  role  as  a 
gatherer  and  evaluator  of  intelligence. 

Under  five  Presidents,  and  with  at  least 
the  tacit  assent  of  Congress,  the  CIA  has 
been  able  to  establish  an  enormous,  far- 
flung  appairatus  that  frequently  has  as- 
sumed a  major,  and  in  my  Judgment 
Improper,  role  in  American  foreign 
policy.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  the  covert 
operations  in  Vietnam  as  disclosed  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  the  not-so- 
secret  war  in  Laos  are  but  a  few  exam- 
ples of  the  CIA's  ability  to  make  and 
execute  foreign  and  military  policy 
outside  the  purview  of  Congress  and  the 
public. 

In  both  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses,  I 
have  authored  legislation  aimed  at  re- 
movmg  the  authority  of  the  CIA  to  un- 
dertake military  operatlCHis.  The  CIA  has 
a  proper  and  a  valuable  role  in  the  gath- 
ering and  evaluation  of  intelligence  and 
I  would  not  want  that  function  elimi- 
nated. But  operations  such  as  the  CIA's 
war  in  Laos  are  fraught  with  peril  and 
cannot  be  condoned  in  the  absence  of 
specific  congressional  approval  and  pub- 
lic debate. 

With  the  hope  that  the  work  of  the  93d 
Congress  will  not  be  concluded  without 
enactment  of  legislation  restricting  the 
CL\  to  its  proper  role,  I  present  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  a  useful 
and  cogent  analysis  of  the  CIA  by  An- 
drew Hamilton,  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember edition  of  the  Progressive. 
The  analysis  follows: 

The  CIA's  Dn»TT  Tricks  Under  Firb — At  Last 
(By  Andrew  HamUton) 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  two  dec- 
ades, Congress  is  beginning  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In 
the  wake  of  revelations  of  CIA  complicity  m 
the  Watergate  affair,  a  serious  debate  about 
the  Agency  Is  now  takmg  shape,  and  it  could 
develop  into  an  historic  battle  over  the  role 
of  clandestine  operations  in  American  foreign 
poUcy. 

"Clandestine  operations"  (which  should 
not  l)e  confused  with  the  gathering  of  for- 
eign intelligence)  Include  a  wide  range  of 
political,  propaganda,  economic,  cultural,  and 
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paramilitary  acUvitles  known  within  the 
CIA  as  "covert  action"  and  '{special  opera- 
tions," or,  more  generally.  Dirty  Tricks.  These 
operations  have  Included,  over  the  years, 
such  practices  as: 

Hidden  su^^jort  and  assistance  to  political 
parties  in  foreign  election  campaigns. 

The  establishment  of  dummy  foundations 
to  provide  fluids  for  a  number  of  private 
organizations  engaged  In  scholarship,  pro- 
paganda, labor,  youth,  and  cultural  affairs. 

Establishing  ostensibly  independent,  pri- 
vate companies.  Including  a  number  of  alr- 
imes. 

Arranging  coups  d'etat;  su;^>orting,  train- 
ing, and  leading  private  armies  and  air  forces 
in  foreign  nations. 

Helping  to  establish  security  police  organi- 
zations in  a  niunber  of  coimtries,  and  other 
Cold  War  ploys. 

The  CIA  operations  amount,  in  total,  to  a 
clandestine  American  foreign  policy  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  President,  In- 
sulated from  public  control  and  even  from 
public  scrutiny — not  to  mention  Congress 
Itself. 

President  Nixon  has  given  a  clear  signal 
that  he  places  a  high  value  on  covert  opera- 
tions. His  new  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, WUllam  Egan  Colby,  fifty-three,  spent 
his  adult  life  in  Dirty  Tricks,  beginning  with 
OSS  guerrilla  operations  In  World  War  II  and 
culmmatlng  In  a  twelve-year  stint  as  one  of 
the  CIA  officials  most  deeply  Involved  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Colby  was  CIA  station  chief  in  Saigon  (and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Dlem)  from  1959  to  1961.  From  1962  through 
1967  he  was  chief  of  the  Far  East  Division  of 
the  Clandestine  Services,  the  formal  title  of 
the  operating  arm  of  the  CIA.  Prom  1968  to 
1971  he  was  involved  with  the  "pacification" 
program  in  Vietnam,  first  as  deputy  and  later 
as  ambassador  in  charge.  In  1971-72  he  was 
back  In  Washington  again  as  Executive  Di- 
rector (number  three  man)  at  the  Agency. 
When  that  post  was  abolished  In  a  reorgani- 
zation this  year,  t>e  became  head  of  the  Di- 
rectorate of  Operations,  which  runs  the 
Clandestine  Services. 

Colby  is  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  man — 
"when  he's  really  mad  he's  almost  whisper- 
ing," recalls  a  former  employe — whose  mild 
manner  conceals  the  toughness  and  bold- 
ness of  a  behmd-the-lines  guerrilla  fighter. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
CIA's  most  resourceful  managers  of  Dirty 
Tricks.  He  was  responsible,  as  head  of  the 
pacification  program,  for  American  partici- 
pation in  the  Phoenix  program  in  which 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  suspects  were  killed 
or  Jailed  on  suspicion  that  they  worked  for 
the  Vietcong. 

Senator  WUllam  Proxmlre,  Wisconsm  Dem- 
ocrat, complained  during  the  recent  debate 
on  Colby's  nomination  that  the  Senate  was 
being  asked  to  cast  a  "blind  vote."  He  ob- 
served :  "We  don't  reaUy  know  who  Mr.  Colby 
Is.  We  are  not  allowed  to  go  back  into  his 
personttl  employment  history  and  Judge  his 
fitness.  We  do  not  know  what  Jobs  he  has 
accomplished.  .  .  .  And  we  wUl  be  confirming 
him  for  a  blind  position  (about  which]  we 
know  very  little.  .  .  ." 

Although  the  Senate  confirmed  Colby  Au- 
gust 1  by  a  vote  of  elaihty-three  to  thirteen, 
the  decisive  battle  wUl  begin  this  fall.  Sen- 
ator John  C.  Stennls.  Mississippi  Democrat, 
has  announced  that  his  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
CIA's  basic  legislative  charter  to  determine 
whether  the  Agency  exceeded  its  authority 
in  waging  war  In  Laos  and  in  its  involvement 
with  the  White  House  "plumbers"  in  the 
Watergate  alTalr. 

Stennis's  Committee  is  the  one  whose  CIA 
Oversight  Subcommittee  has  faUed  to  meet 


for  several  years,  and  whose  members  have 
rarely  expressed  any  interest  in  supervising 
the  secret  and  powerful  Agency.  But  the 
hearings  come  amid  a  growing  feeling  lu 
Washington — expressed  even  by  Chairman 
Stennls — that  the  CIA's  Cold  War  mission  as 
the  clandestme  action  arm  of  UJ5.  foreign 
poUcy  no  longer  serves  the  national  mter- 
est,  if  it  ever  did. 

The  man  who  founded  the  CIA  in  1947, 
President  Harry  8  Truman,  reached  this  con- 
clusion a  full  decade  ago.  In  1963,  he  wrote: 
"For  some  time  I  have  been  distiu-tied  by  the 
way  the  CIA  has  l>een  diverted  from  its  orig- 
inal assignment.  It  has  become  an  opera- 
tional and  at  times  a  policy-making  arm  of 
the  Oovertmient ...  I  never  had  any  thought 
that  when  I  set  up  the  CIA  it  would  be  m- 
Jected  into  peacetime  cloak-and-dagger  op- 
erations." 

Other  Presidents  have  had  qualms  about 
the  CIA.  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  former  aide 
once  said,  wanted  to  "spUnter  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  and  scatter  it  to  the  winds" 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  a  CIA-planned 
operation  which  Kennedy  had  approved. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  hardly  a  shrinking  vio- 
let when  it  came  to  U.S.  exploits  abroad,  was 
appalled  by  the  ramifications  of  some  CIA 
operations.  When  he  took  office  he  learned, 
according  to  an  account  by  Leo  JanM  in 
the  July.  1973,  Atlantic,  that  "we  had  been 
operating  a  damned  Murder  Inc.  m  the  Car- 
ibbean." Even  Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  a  1969 
speech  to  CIA  employes,  acknowledged  that 
"this  organization  has  a  mission  that,  by 
necessity,  runs  counter  to  some  of  the  very 
deeply  held  traditions  In  the  country,  and 
feelings,  high  idealistic  feeUngs,  about  what 
a  free  society  ought  to  be." 

But  President  Kennedy,  like  his  successors, 
soon  came  to  recognize  the  Immense  poten- 
tial of  an  organization  whose  acts  could  be 
neither  traced  by  the  victims  nor  supervised 
by  his  political  opponents  in  Congress.  The 
Kennedy  years,  in  the  opmion  of  one  former 
Intelligence  official,  liecame  "the  heyday"  for 
the  CIA's  covert  political  Intervention  In 
other  countries.  President  Johnson  followed 
by  unleashing  massive  CIA  operations  in 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  And  President 
Nixon,  in  the  same  1969  speech,  concluded 
that  the  CIA  "is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Presidency." 

What  both  troubled  and  attracted  these 
Presidents  was  not  the  CIA's  "quiet  intel- 
ligence" activities,  but  its  wide  range  of 
Dirty  Tricks.  In  the  decade  since  Harry 
Truman's  warning,  little  has  been  done  to 
curb  the  President's  own  Back  Alley  Boys. 
Except  for  a  handful  of  progressives.  Con- 
gress continued  politely  to  look  the  other 
way  and  ask  no  embarrassing  questions. 
Now,  in  the  lurid  light  of  Wategate,  Congress 
can  no  longer  refuse  to  take  a  closer  look. 

By  their  very  nature,  covert  operations 
defy  effective  Congressional  oversight.  A 
handful  of  men  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
senior  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees,  are  the  only 
members  of  Congress  allowed  to  ask  the 
Agency  what  it  is  doing.  Their  meetings  have 
always  been  secret,  and  their  deliberations 
are  never  disclosed  even  to  other  members 
of  Congress.  Their  recommendations  to  the 
Agency,  if  any,  have  ne^er  been  tested  In 
general  debate  or  put  to  a  vote  of  Congress. 
From  the  time  of  its  Inception,  the  CIA's 
name  has  been  synonymous  with  secrecy;  no 
outsider  can  hope  to  obtain  more  than  a 
rough  map  of  Its  terrain.  It  is  the  Agency's 
practice  neither  to  confirm  nor  to  deny  any 
allegations  made  about  it.  CIA  employes  take 
the  most  stringent  secrecy  oath  admin- 
istered by  the  Oovemment.  This  oath  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Agency  as  prohibit- 
ing a  present  or  former  employe  from  re- 
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veallng  anything  he  has  learned  while  work- 
ing for  the  CIA — an  Interpretation  that  haa 
won  at  least  partial  support  In  the  Federal 
courts.  Victor  Marchettl,  a  former  CIA  of- 
ficial, Is  under  court  order  to  submit  the 
manuscript  of  his  forthcoming  book  about 
the  Agency  for  review  before  publication,  and 
the  Agency  has  been  authorized  to  make 
deletions,  provided  they  are  not  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 

But  the  Agency  has  found  It  impossible  to 
remain  wholly  Invisible.  The  picture  I  pre- 
sent here  was  assembled  from  the  public 
record  (which  grows  longer  almost  dally), 
and  from  Interviews  conducted  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years  with  a  number  of  pres- 
ent and  former  CIA  employes,  intelligence 
officials  from  other  U.S.  agencies,  foreign 
service  officers,  Congressional  sources  and 
Administration  aides.  (WhUe  I  had  a  limited 
contact  with  CIA  Intelligence  analysts  when 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity CouncU  staff  In  1970-1971,  I  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  clandestine  organization  or 
activities  of  the  CIA.) 

The  CIA  has  both  a  public  and  a  secret 
charter.  The  public  charter,  on  which  Sen- 
ator Steimls's  hearings  will  focus.  Is  found 
In  the  National  Sec\irlty  Act  of  1947  and  \ts 
1949  amendments  (n.S.  Code  Chapter  50, 
Title  16.  sections  403  ff.).  It  Is  the  vaguest 
of  charters,  stating  that  the  CIA  shall  "coor- 
dinate" intelligence  activities  undertaken 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security  and  shall : 
Advise  the  National  Sec\xrlty  Council  re- 
garding national  security  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 

Make  recommendations  to  the  NSC  for 
coordination  of  InteUlgence  activities. 

Correlate,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  na- 
tional seciirlty  intelllgenca. 

Perform  "for  the  benefit  of  the  existing 
Intelligence  agencies  such  additional  serv- 
ices of  common  concern"  as  the  NSC  directs. 
"Perform  such  other  functions  and  duties 
related  to  Intelligence  affecting  the  national 
security  as  the  National  Security  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

The  last  two  provisions  provide  the  official 
rationale  for  the  CIA's  clandestine  activities, 
both  In  collecting  InteUlgence  and  In  per- 
forming covert  operations.  These  duties  are 
detailed  In  the  Agency's  "secret  charter" — a 
series  of  top-secret  Presidential  orders  known 
as  National  Security  CouncU  Intelligence 
Directives,  or  "N-Skids." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  National  8e- 
c\irlty  Act,  apparently  has  never  seen  these 
documents,  though  they  are  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  CIA's  clandestine  op- 
erations. Colby,  the  new  director,  recently 
promised  to  make  the  "N-Sklds"  available  to 
the  Committee,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  they  will  be  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Section  403(d)  also  contains  two  seemingly 
contradictory  provisos  regarding  CIA  activi- 
ties within  the  United  States.  One  declares 
that  "the  Agency  shall  have  no  police,  sub- 
poena, law-enforcement  powers,  or  Internal 
security  functions."  The  other  states  that 
"the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall 
be  responsible  for  protecting  Intelligence 
sovirces  and  methods  from  unauthorized 
disclosure." 

The  first  proviso,  which  the  CIA  appar- 
ently violated  in  extending  assistance  to  the 
White  House  "plumbers,"  was  Intended  to 
protect  the  FBI's  turf  from  CIA  encroach- 
ment and  to  restrict  the  CIA  to  foreign  in- 
telligence activities.  The  second  proviso, 
however,  seems  to  give  the  Director  scope 
for  a  broad  range  of  domestic  counter-intel- 
ligence activities.  Whatever  the  Justification, 
the  CIA  has  not  been  reluctant  to  undertake 
clandestine  operations  within  the  United 
States. 
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The  Act  also  permits  the  Agency  to  keep 
secret  its  budget,  organization,  personnel 
strength.  Identity  of  personnel,  and  other 
operational  and  administrative  details,  not- 
withstanding other  provisions  of  law,  and 
to  spend  money  without  regard  for  normal 
Government  procedures. 

Three  points  about  the  CIA's  charter  stand 
out: 

First,  the  Agency  is  answerable  directly  to 
the  President,  and  to  the  President  alone. 
(The  National  Security  Council  Is  merely 
an  advisory  body  made  up  of  Presidential 
appointees — the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness.) 

Second,  the  CIA  enjoys  extraordinary  free- 
dom from  public  and  even  Congressional 
scrutiny. 

Third,  its  duties  encompass  much  more 
than  the  routine  collection  and  evaluation 
of  infornxatlon.  "The  powers  of  the  proposed 
Agency."  warned  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall  in  a  memorandum  to  President 
Truman  In  1947.  "seem  almost  unlimited  and 
need  clarification." 

The  CIA  grew  rapidly  from  Its  first  days  In 
1947.  ("Bigger  than  [the  Department  of] 
State  by  '48."  was  a  common  boast.)  The 
Agency  now  has  about  16,600  employes  (after 
a  seven  per  cent  reduction  In  force  put  Into 
effect  earlier  this  year  by  Director  James  R. 
Schleslnger,  now  Secretary  of  Defense).  In 
recent  years  Its  direct  budget  has  hovered 
around  9750  million.  Including  funds  for 
direct  expenses  and  covert  projects,  but  it 
may  now  be  slightly  lower  as  a  result  of  the 
wmdlng  down  of  the  wars  In  Vietnam  and 
Laos. 

Similar  in  size,  budget,  and  overseas  staff, 
the  CIA  rivals — if  it  does  not  surpass — the 
Department  of  State  as  an  Instrument  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  A  Thousand  Days. 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.  wrote  that  In  1961 
the  Agency  "had  almost  as  many  people  un- 
der official  cover  overseas  (l.e.,  posing  as 
employes  of  other  Government  agencies,  such 
as  the  Foreign  Service  or  AID)  as  State:  in 
a  number  of  countries  CIA  officers  out- 
numbered those  from  State  in  the  political 
sections  (of  the  U.8.  mission).  Often  the 
CIA  station  chief  had  been  in  the  country 
longer  than  the  ambassador,  had  more 
money  at  his  disposal,  and  exerted  more 
Influence." 

This  situation  seems  to  have  changed  little 
in  the  last  twelve  years.  Some  recent  U.S. 
foreign  policy  officials  believe  that  the  CIA's 
overseas  employes,  both  direct  and  mdirect, 
U.S.  nationals  and  foreign,  including  those 
operating  under  "deep  cover" — that  is,  with 
no  visible  ties  to  the  U.S.  Government — far 
outnumber  those  of  the  State  Department. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  CIA's  direct 
budget  (including  project  money)  does  not 
begin  to  tell  the  f\ill  story  of  the  Agency's 
size  or  role  within  the  Government: 

In  large  overseas  clandestine  operations, 
such  as  the  war  in  Laos,  covert  actlvftles  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  direct 
Agency  costs  and  project  funds  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  costs  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  found  earlier 
this  year,  for  instance,  that  of  the  •375  mil- 
lion celling  set  by  legislation  for  spending 
in  Laos  (until  recently  a  CIA  operation) 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  only  $5.5  million 
represented  direct  CIA  expenditures,  while 
another  $60  million  was  distributed  by  the 
CIA  as  project  money  for  support  of  Laos  and 
Thai  irregular  troops.  The  rest  of  the  funds 
were  supplied  from  the  budgets  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Defense  Department.  (These  Laos  pro- 
gram figtires  exclude  additional  large  costs 
for   U.S.   air   operations  In   Laos,   many   of 
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which  have  been  in  support  of  CIA-directed 
military  operations.) 

The  CIA  has  financed,  and  apparently  con- 
trols, a  number  of  private  corporations  which 
provide  cover  for  covert  activities  overseas. 
Of  these  the  largest  and  best  known  Is  Air 
America.  Earnings  from  these  activities  are 
said  to  be  available  to  the  Agency  in  addition 
to  the  annual  budget  provided  from  general 
Federal  revenues. 

The  CIA  has  the  use  without  cost,  accord- 
ing to  former  officials,  of  U.S.  military  bases 
and  "surplus"  equipment,  from  which  it  is 
said  to  have  built  up  a  large  worldwide  sup- 
ply and  operational  base  network. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  the  CIA  has  been 
called  a  multl-bllllon  annual  operation.  But, 
In  addition,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, in  his  role  as  head  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
intelligence  community,  has  responsibilities 
for  coordinating  the  activities  and  reviewing 
the  budgets  of  all  U.S.  foreign  Intelligence 
agencies  and  op>eratlons.  In  total,  these  ac- 
tivities— most  of  them  under  Defense  De- 
partment auspices — cost  between  $3  billion 
and  $4  billion  a  year,  not  counting  the  CIA. 

These  operations  Include  the  costly  over- 
head reconnaissance  activities  of  the  Air 
Force  (such  as  spy  satellites,  U-2s,  SR-71 
aircraft) ;  communications  and  signals  in- 
telligence, which  come  under  the  direction 
of  the  $l-bllllon-a-year  National  Security 
Agency:  the  analytical  staffs  and  operations 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  intelligence 
agencies;  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency: 
the  minuscule  State  Department  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research:  and  such  mis- 
cellaneous other  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Photo  Interpretation  Center  and  the 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service,  the 
latter  of  which  transcribes  and  translates 
overseas  radio  broadcasts.  When  the  tactical 
military  Intelligence  operations  of  the  vari- 
ous military  commands  around  the  world  are 
Included,  the  annual  cost  may  reach  $6  bil- 
lion^, according  to  some  sound  estimates.  In 
co^.  personnel,  and  Influence,  the  foreign 
intelligence  "community"  ranks  with  or 
above  several  Cabinet  departments. 

The  CIA  Is  organized  into  four  main  di- 
visions, known  as  "directorates,"  each  headed 
by  a  deputy  director.  Until  recently,  these 
men  reported  more  or  less  formally  to  the 
Kxecutlve  Director,  nominally  the  Agency's 
number  three  man.  Under  Schleslnger's  re- 
organization plan,  the  post  of  Executive 
Director  was  abolished  evly  in  1973  and  the 
incumbent,  at  that  time  William  K.  Colby, 
was  made  the  head  of  the  Agency's  largest 
branch,  the  Directorate  of  Operations,  which 
has  responsibility  for  all  clandestine  activi- 
ties and  for  the  CIA's  eighty-flve  overseas 
stations.  In  recent  years  this  Directorate 
(formerly  called  "Plans")  has  bad  about 
6.600  to  7.000  employes  and  a  budget  of  about 
$360  million,  or  nearly  half  the  Agency  total. 

The  other  directorates  are: 

InteUlgence,  which  collates,  analyzes,  and 
disseminates  Intelligence  collected  by  all  VS. 
foreign  Intelligence  agencies  and  also  gath- 
ered from  unclassified  sources.  The  size  of 
this  directorate  has  been  estimated  to  be 
roughly  3.000  persons;  Its  budget,  about  $76 
mUllon. 

Science  and  technology,  which  oversees  re- 
search and  development  of  technical  sys- 
tems for  collecting  Intelligence,  such  as  spy 
sateUltee;  analyzes  scientific  and  technical 
data  coUected  by  all  sources,  and  circulates 
reports  on  Its  findings.  The  personnel 
strength  Is  estimated  at  about  1,500:  its 
budget  at  about  $126  million,  not  counting 
large  additional  amounts  (perhaps  $500  mll- 
Uon  to  $1  billion)  spent  annually  by  the 
National  Reconnaissance  Office  and  the  Air 
Force  on  technical  collection  systems. 

Administration,  under  which  are  lumped 
such  functions  as  supply,  finance,  medical 
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and  personnel  services,  training,  security, 
and  communications.  (Overseas  communica- 
tions appectf  to  have  been  transferred  to 
Operations  under  the  Schleslnger  reorga- 
nization.) In  recent  years,  the  personnel 
Strength  of  this  directorate  has  been  esti- 
mated at  roughly  4,600  and  its  budget  at 
about  $200  mlUion  a  year. 

Former  intelligence  officials  calculate  that 
when  support  coets  are  distributed,  some- 
where between  two-thirds  and  three-quar- 
ters of  the  CIA's  direct  budget  is  allotted 
to  clandestine  operations.  Of  these  funds, 
more  than  half  are  said  to  go  to  various 
types  of  covert  foreign  policy  operations— 
Dirty  Tricks — rather  than  to  intelligence 
coUectlon  and  reporting  by  overseas  stations. 

A  separate  staff  known  as  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Estimates  supervises  the  preparation 
of  the  intelligence  community's  principal 
long-range  projections — the  series  of  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimates  which  cover 
such  diverse  subjects  as  the  strength  and 
organization  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  size, 
trends,  and  doctrine  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  The  office  Is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  National  Estimates, 
a  dozen  senior  officials  from  CIA,  State,  and 
the  military. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  smaller  staff  of- 
fices are  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Director. 
These  Include  the  Inspector  general,  general 
counsel,  legislative  counsel,  cable  secretariat, 
and  an  office  of  plans,  programs,  and  budgets. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  these  offices 
Is  the  InteUlgence  Community  Staff  (IC8), 
recently  expanded  by  Schleslnger  and  given 
a  stronger  role  in  coordinating  the  programs 
and  budgets  of  the  entire  mtelltgence  com- 
mvmlty. 

The  Directorate  of  Operations  constitutes 
the  covert  side  of  CIA.  known  as  the 
Clandestine  Services.  Officers  of  the  Clan- 
destine Services  generally  pose  as  officials  of 
some  other  U.S.  Government  agency  or  pri- 
vate organization,  and  sometimes  use  false 
names.  Except  for  some  minor  modifications 
that  may  have  been  instituted  in  the  Schles- 
mger  reorganization,  the  Directorate  Is  or- 
ganized as  follows: 

A  number  of  specialized,  functional  staffs 
oversee  aspects  of  clandestine  activity.  Their 
names  provide  some  notion  of  the  range  of 
CIA  work:  Foreign  Intelligence  (espionage 
and  political  reporting);  Counter-totelU- 
gence  (reporting  the  operations  of  the  In- 
teUlgence services  of  other  nations) ;  Covert 
Action  and  Political  Action  (secret  financ- 
ing of  various  youth,  labor,  cultural  and 
academic  groups,  operating  clandestine 
radio  propaganda  outlets,  large-scale  efforts 
to  influence  foreign  elections) ;  Special  Oper- 
ations (planning,  supporting  and  directing 
paramilitary  c^>eratlons) ;  and  Technical 
Services  (wiretapping,  lie-detector  opera- 
tions, Ulegal  entry,  false  identities,  disguises, 
and  the  like). 

Most  work  of  the  Clandestine  Services  Is 
carried  out  by  the  large  regional  divisions 
and  their  fleld  staffs  abroad  and  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  major  divisions,  and  some  of 
their  actlvlti>s  which  have  come  to  light, 
are: 

Domestic  Jperatlona  Division,  which 
allegedly  recruits  agents  among  foreign  stu- 
dents and  U.S.  residents  with  relatives  In 
foreign  countries.  It  also  interviews  Ameri- 
cans planning  to  travel  abroad  for  pleasure  or 
business  and  those  who  have  recently  re- 
turned. (The  Domestic  Contract  Service, 
which  carries  out  these  interviews,  was  re- 
cently transferred  from  the  "overt"  side  of 
the  Agency,  where  It  was  under  the  Director- 
ate of  Intelligence,  to  the  Clandestine  Serv- 
ices.) This  Division  also  apparently  conducts 
counter-lnteUlgenoe  activities  among  Bast 
Kuropeans.  Cuban,  and  other  emigre  groups 
In  the  United  SUtes. 
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Western  Hemisphere  Division.  Among  the 
major  known  clandestine  operations  of  the 
past  twenty  years  are : 

Overthrowmg  the  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment of  Jacobo  Arbenz  m  1064. 

Setting  up  and  supporting  a  special  anti- 
Coounimlst  police  agency  for  the  Batista 
regime  in  Cuba  in  1956.  The  agency,  known 
as  BRAC,  soon  gained  a  reputation  for  bru- 
taUty  and  oppression. 

Later  backing  anti-Castro  Cuban  exUes  in 
a  variety  of  political  and  paramUltary  activ- 
ities, culminating  in  the  disastrous  Bay  of 
Pigs  Invasion  in  1961. 

Helping  to  put  down  an  attempted  coup 
In  Guatemala  In  1961.  In  part  to  protect 
the  base  of  operations  for  the  planned  In- 
vasion of  Cuba. 

Mounting  a  major  covert  political  cam- 
paign to  deny  leftist  BrazUlan  President 
Goxilart  contrcd  of  the  BrazUlan  Congress  In 
1962. 

Advising  and  assisting  the  successful  Bo- 
livian effort  to  capture  Che  Guevara  in  1966- 
67. 

Intervening  with  covert  financial  and 
other  support  for  opponents  of  Salvador  Al- 
lende  In  the  Chilean  Presidential  elections 
of  1964  and  1971. 

Far  East  Division.  Largest  of  the  regional 
divisions,  this  organization  supervised : 

Large-scale  clandestme  operations  by  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  and  U.S.  agents  against 
mainland  China  from  the  Korean  War 
period  through  the  late  19608.  Agents  were 
air-dropped  into  China — two,  Richard  G. 
P^cteua  and  John  T.  Downey,  were  captured 
In  1952  and  freed  after  the  U.S. -China  rap- 
proachment  of  1971 — and  guerrUlas  and 
political  agents  were  infiltrated  Into  Tibet 
in  the  late  1950e. 

The  PhUipplne  campaign  against  Huk 
guerrUlas  \n  the  1960e. 

U.S.  efforts  to  establish  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  after 
the  Geneva  settlement  of  1954.  CIA  agents 
subsequently  encouraged  (at  President  Ken- 
nedy's  direction)  the  generals'  coup  against 
Diem  m  1963. 

An  unsuccessful  coup  against  President 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  In  1968,  in  which  an 
American  pilot.  Allan  Pope,  was  captured. 
The  arming,  training,  and  operations  of 
an  army  of  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laoe  during 
the  1960s. 

Financing  and  directing  a  wide  range  of 
clandestine  and  special  operations  during 
the  1960s  m  Vietnam.  These  Included  cross- 
border  operations  Into  Laos  and  Cambodia 
to  gather  mtelllgence  and  harass  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  base  areas,  organizing 
and  paying  various  mercenary  groups,  and 
setting  up  the  Provincial  Reconnaissance 
Units,  special  Vietnamese  teams  whose  Job 
was  to  locate  and  capture  (or  assassinate) 
Vietcong  political  agents.  The  latter  effort, 
originally  organized  under  the  "Combined 
Studies  Division"  of  the  U.S.  mUltary  com- 
mand In  Vietnam,  later  became  known  as 
the  Phoenix  program,  which  Colby  headed. 
Near  East-South  Asia  Division,  now  re- 
portedly becoming  one  of  the  more  active 
branches  of  the  CIA.  The  best  known  CIA 
exploit  In  this  part  of  the  world  was  the 
coup  which  overthrew  Premier  Mohammed 
Mossadegh  of  Iran  In  1953  and  returned 
political  power  to  the  Shah. 

Africa  Division.  Deeply  Involved  In  Congo 
affairs  during  the  early  and  mid-1960s,  when 
the  CIA  supplied  pUots  (Cuban  veterans  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs),  mechanics,  and  aircraft  to 
the  govenmient  of  Molse  Tshombe. 

The  Europe  and  Soviet  Divisions.  One  of 
the  first  major  clandestine  operations  of 
the  postwar  period  was  the  massive  Infusion 
of  funds  to  prevent  a  Communist  victory 
in  the  1947  Italian  elections.  According  to 
reliable  sources,   CIA   continued   well   into 
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the  1960s  to  provide  a  large  annual  subsidy 
to  the  Italian  Christian  Democratic  Party. 
In  Greece,  the  Agency  became  deeply  In- 
volved in  Internal  politics  In  the  late  19408. 
and  Its  role,  according  to  sound  specula, 
tlon,  is  undiminished  today. 
'The  CIA  and  its  predecessor  organizations 
also  helped  organize  antl-Communlst  labor 
unions  in  France  and  other  West  European 
nations  during  the  period  foUowing  World 
War  U.  The  Washington  office  of  the  Clan- 
destine Services  provided  funds  to  support 
an  entirely  indeftendent  underground  net- 
work established  under  cover  of  the  mterna- 
tlonal   division  of   the   AFL-CIO. 

For  many  years  during  the  19S0s  and  1960s 
the  Covert  Action  staff  In  Washington  ran 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  CIA  activities: 
the  large-scale  subsidization  of  a  wide  range 
of  youth,  academic,  cultural,  propaganda. 
and  labor  organizations  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Among  the  long  list  of  benefici- 
aries of  the  payments,  which  ran  as  high  as 
$100  mUllon  a  year,  were  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  the  Asia  Poimdatlon.  the 
American  Newspaper  GuUd.  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Congress  for  Cultural  Freedom 
(which  sponsored  Encounter  magazine).  The 
Covert  Action  staff,  under  Cord  Meyer,  Jr., 
now  CIA  station  chief  In  London,  set  up  nu- 
merous dummy  foundations  to  distribute  the 
money,  using  a  wide  number  of  legitimate 
charitable  Institutions  as  cooperating  go- 
bet  weens.  (One  of  the  diunmy  foimdatlons 
was  named,  by  strange  and,  to  me,  annoying 
coincidence,  the  Andrew  HamUton  Fund.) 

These  subsidies,  exposed  In  1967,  were  ter- 
minated, but  the  Covert  Action  staff  remains 
In  busmess.  According  to  Informed  sources, 
its  annual  budget  continued  at  about  the 
$100  miUion  level  in  1971. 

This  list  of  operations  is  hardly  compre- 
hensive. It  does  not.  for  example.  Include 
such  large-scale  intelligence  exploits  as  the 
U-2  project  and  the  first  spy  satellites,  both 
Initiated  by  the  covert  side  of  CIA.  But  the 
list  Ulustrates  the  wide  range  of  political, 
propaganda,  and  paramUtiary  operations 
which  the  CIA  has  carried  out.  In  deepest 
secrecy,  at  White  House  behest. 

Two  points  stand  out:  These  operations 
were  often  mounted  not  against  hostUe  coun- 
tries, but  (gainst  neutrals  or  allies.  And  they 
frequently  resulted  In  creatmg  and  sustain- 
ing repressive  regimes.  The  CIA  has  been  ac- 
cused by  well-informed  U.S.  officials  of  help- 
ing to  establish  "antl-subverslve"  police  units 
in  a  number  of  countries  which  have  then 
used  them  to  repress  all  liberal  political  op- 
position. 

Informed  sources  estimate  that  of  the 
roughly  $350  mUllon  annual  budget  of  the 
Clandestine  Services  In  recent  years,  perhaps 
•225  mUllon — most  of  It  project  money — was 
allocated  to  covert  action  and  special  opera- 
tions (Including  $80  mUllon  to  $100  mUllon 
for  Vietnam  and  Laos).  The  remaining  tl25 
million  went  to  support  the  CIA's  Clandes- 
tine Services  In  Its  espionage  and  counter-in- 
telligence activities. 

As  the  budgetary  breakdown  suggests,  the 
road  to  glory  and  advancement  In  CIA  Is 
through  operations — Dirty  Tricks — rather 
than  the  patient  and  often  grubby  work  of 
coUectlng  foreign  Intelligence.  A  number  of 
former  high-ranking  tatelllgence  officials 
have  complained  over  the  years  about  the 
Agency's  tendency  to  mount  "operations  for 
operations'  sake." 

In  theory.  CIA  covert  operations  are  tight- 
ly controUed.  and  can  be  engaged  In  oiUy 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  who  dele- 
gates the  task  of  reviewing  suggested  opera- 
tions to  a  high-level  NSC  committee  consist- 
ing of  his  assistant  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs. Henry  A.  Kissinger;  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  William  P.  Clements.  Jr.;  Under- 
secretary  of   State   for   Political   AffaU*   U. 
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Alexis  Johnson;  and  the  CIA  Director.  But 
this  group  has  no  staff  facilities  for  a  proper 
review — the  papers  are  handled  at  the  White 
House  by  a  single  CIA  oflSclal  who  acts  as 
secretary  to  the  committee — and,  In  any 
event,  the  committee  would  hardly  be  dis- 
posed to  subject  CIA  plans  to  close  scrutiny. 

CIA  station  chiefs,  moreover,  enjoy  con- 
siderable autonomy.  An  enterprising,  emplre- 
buUdlng  station  chief,  as  one  source  pointed 
out.  will  be  on  the  constant  lookout  for  an 
opportunity  to  mount  a  covert  action,  per- 
haps by  bribing  a  foreign  minister  or  a  key 
legislator.  With  sufficient  Initiative,  he  can 
increase  his  budget  and  staff  and  enhance 
the  standing  of  his  station  with  Washington. 
In  the  process,  the  United  States  gradually 
becomes  drawn  more  and  more  Into  the  In- 
ternal politics  of  that  country. 

"The  Clandestine  Services,"  says  a  former 
CIA  official,  "never  developed  a  philosophy 
that  'our  Job  Is  to  spy.'  They  have  always  bad 
the  desire  to  manipulate  events." 

The  CIA's  predisposition  toward  operations 
has  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  for  most 
of  Its  life  the  Agency  has  been  headed  by 
men  who  made  their  reputations  In  that 
field.  Allen  W.  Dulles  (19S^*-61)  and  Richard 
C.  Helms  (1965-1973)  were  both  operators: 
so  was  the  new  Director.  Colby.  Colby  and 
Helms,  before  their  respective  appointments 
as  Director,  were  both  In  charge  of  the  Clan- 
destine Services,  a  Job  which  hs«  generally 
been  filled  by  forceful  men  who  wielded 
great,  if  unobtrusive,  influence  in  Washing- 
ton. By  contrast,  the  Agency's  senior  intel- 
ligence official,  the  Deputy  Director  for  Intel- 
ligence (DDI).  has  seldom  been  a  man  of 
comparable  stature  or  influence. 

As  long  as  the  glory,  power,  promotion,  in- 
fluence, and  White  House  attention  fall  on 
the  Dirty  Tricks  operators  at  CIA  rather  than 
on  the  Intelligence  specialists,  the  Inherently 
unmansigeable  predisposition  of  many  CIA 
station  chiefs  toward  operations  rather  than 
Intelligence  work  Is  unlikely  to  come  under 
control.  And  as  long  as  operations  are  the 
principal  source  of  his  Influence,  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  can  hardly  be  faulted 
for  taking  a  narrow  view  of  his  Job.  In  theory, 
he  wears  at  least  three  hats:  He  is  the  top 
operator;  he  Is  the  nation's  senior  interpreter 
of  foreign  Intelligence;  and  be  heads  the  vast 
but  amorphous  community  of  U.S.  foreign 
Intelligence  agencies.  In  practice,  however, 
recent  directors  have  not  fulfilled  all  roles 
equally  well. 

For  several  years,  White  House  foreign 
policy  experts  have  sought  Improvements  In 
Intelligence  analysis  and  management  of  In- 
telligence budgets  and  activities.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1971.  President  Nixon  ordered  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  intelligence  committees  to  ad- 
dress these  problems.  He  gave  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  power  to  oversee  the 
budgets  and  activities  of  all  Intelligence 
agencies.  Including  those  under  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  was  expanded  and  an  Intelligence  Re- 
sources Advisory  Committee  (IRAC)  was  es- 
tablished with  the  Director  as  chairman.  At 
the  same  time  the  National  Security  Council 
set  up  an  Intelligence  Committee  to  review 
the  quality  of  Intelligence  reports. 

Director  Helms.  In  the  White  House  view, 
failed  to  make  the  reforms  work.  This  was  a 
factor  In  the  decision  to  replace  Helms  (now 
Ambassador  to  Iran)  with  James  Schleslnger. 
author  of  the  1971  reorganization  plan. 

Schleslnger's  background  seemed  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  broader  concept  of  the  Di- 
rector's Job.  He  was  not  only  a  management 
expert  but  also  an  economist  and  defense  In- 
tellectual, with  a  background  at  Rand  Cor- 
poration, where  he  had  a  reputation  as  a 
forceful  analyst.  But  the  Watergate  scandal 
forced  shuffles.  Schleslnger  became  Defense 
Secretary.  Colby,  his  successor,  Is  not  coa- 
sldered  by  Intelligence  experts  to  be  u  well- 
equipped  to  manage  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, or  to  improve  the  quality  of  analysis. 
HU  appointment  appears  to  have  shelved  or 
diminished  the  ambitious  reforms  envisioned 
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by  Schleslnger.  Instead  the  appointment  of 
Colby  put  the  spotlight  back  on  operations. 
When  Congress  confronts  the  CIA  this  fall, 
it  should  recognize  that  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  end  all  Dirty  Tricks  opera- 
tions— by  the  CIA  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion. Such  operations,  a  standard  part  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy  repertoire  since  World 
War  II,  have  become  more  than  occasional 
embarrassments:  They  are  now  a  distinct 
liability  to  the  nation's  foreign  relations. 
And  they  present  a  serious  threat  to  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United  States. 
The  reasons  for  ending  clandestine  opera- 
tions are  not  just  moral  but  practical  as  well. 
The  moral  objections  to  covert  actions  are 
obvious.  Intervening  in  another  nation's  in- 
ternal politics  violates  the  principles  to  which 
the  United  States  professes  to  adhere  when 
it  establishes  diplomatic  relations.  And  covert 
intervention  offends  the  general  principle 
that  nations,  like  individuals,  should  be  ac- 
countable for  their  actions. 

There  are  at  least  two  practical  objections. 
The  first  is  that  clandestine  operations  have 
a  corrupting  Influence  on  American  politics 
and  foreign  relations.  They  undermine  the 
credibility  of  the  Government  at  home  and 
abroad.  Their  Inherent  secrecy  violates  the 
principles  of  accountability  in  the  American 
political  process.  Available  recourse  to  clan- 
destine operations  breeds  contempt  for  more 
arduous — but  legitimate — methods  of  achiev- 
ing objectives.  As  Watergate  has  demon- 
strated, an  easy  familiarity  with  clandestine 
operations  and  a  ready  access  to  persons  and 
techniques  used  In  clandestine  operations 
can  become  a  direct  threat  to  the  American 
pslltlcal  and  legal  system. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  years  that  the 
American  political  establishment  Is  deeply 
divided  on  the  directions  and  the  tools  of 
foreign  policy.  Politics  no  longer  stops  at  the 
water's  edge.  No  more  vivid  demonstration 
of  this  division  is  needed  than  the  recent 
votes  in  Congress  to  end  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia and  to  limit  the  President's  war-mak- 
ing powers.  In  these  circumstances  a  clan- 
destine foreign  policy  becomes  a  danger  to 
domestic  politics.  To  prevent  leaks,  the  circle 
of  people  In  the  know  is  drawn  ever  smaller. 
In  the  process,  the  definition  of  the  national 
Interest  becomes  more  narrow,  and  more  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  party  in  control  of  the  Executive 
branch. 

As  the  confusion  between  the  national 
Interest  and  political  advantage  spreads,  dis- 
trust of  the  opposition  grows  to  paranoid 
dimensions.  Political  operatives  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate  between  domestic  op- 
ponents and  foreign  agents.  In  this  paranoid 
state,  they  have  no  difficulty  Justifying  the 
resort  to  espionage  and  Dirty  Tricks — orig- 
inally developed  to  fight  a  clandestine  war 
against  alien  enemies — against  their  domestic 
political  opponents.  The  existence  of  occas- 
sional proof  of  similar  skulduggery  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents  merely  intensifies 
the  psychosis.  The  resiUt  la  an  Indiscriminate 
Intermingling  of  domestic  politics,  foreign 
policy,  and  covert  operations — a  common 
theme  In  the  Watergate  affair  and  associated 
cases. 

If  the  corrupting  effect  of  clandestine  op- 
erations is  one  practical  objection,  a  second 
Is  that  when  they  do  not  fall  spectacularly, 
they  ar©  often  Ineffective.  The  successes  of 
the  CIA  in  clandestine  operations  may  be, 
as  several  Presidents  have  hinted,  substantial. 
But  these  successes  would  have  to  be  of 
phenomenal  value  to  outweigh  the  general 
damage  which  results  from  the  CIA's  bliin- 
ders,  from  the  widespread  assumption  that 
the  Agency  meddles  everywhere,  and  from 
the  exposure  of  those  oi>eratlons  which  have 
come  to  light  over  the  yean. 

An  outright  ban  on  the  CIA's  clandestine 
operations  would  result  In  a  cut  of  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent  In  the  Agency's  budget,  an 
annual  saving  of  perhaps  $300-«400  million, 
not  counting  the  savings  of  substantial  ad- 
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dltlonal  funds  diverted  from  other  agencies 
for  covert  CIA  activities.  The  more  Important 
effect,  however,  would  be  a  much  needed 
redbectlon  of  the  eff(»t8  of  the  Agency's 
overseas  staff  (which  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced In  size)  toward  collection  of  Intelli- 
gence. 

Since  many  CIA  operatives  already  work 
under  diplomatic  cover  at  U.S.  embassies.  It 
might  prove  feasible  to  transfer  activities 
devoted  to  gathering  Intelligence — not  to  op- 
erations— to  the  State  Department.  (The 
far  smaller  British  Secret  Intelligence  Serv- 
ices come  under  the  control  of  the  Foreign 
Office.) 

Such  steps  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  the  primacy  of  the  Department  of 
State  In  foreign  relations,  and  toward  put- 
ting clandestine  activities  under  an  official 
directly  responsive  to  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees responsible  for  foreign  relations.  Un- 
der the  present  system,  decisions  on  the  use 
of  the  Clandestine  Services  are  made  by  the 
President,  who  is  not  directly  answerable  to 
any  committee  of  Congress,  and  operations 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  who  answers  to  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees, 
neither  of  which  has  principal  responsibility 
for  oversight  of  foreign  relations. 

Freed  from  his  weighty  operational  respon- 
sibilities, the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
could  begin  to  devote  full  time  and  attention 
to  improving  the  management  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  and  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  analysis. 

Finally,  it  would  be  feasible  to  set  up  a 
more  broadly  representative  system  for  Con- 
gressional oversight  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties by  the  CIA  and  other  agencies,  since  the 
risk  of  compromising  sensitive  foreign  policy 
operations  would  no  longer  exist.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  creating  new  House  and 
Senate  committees,  as  recommended  by  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  and  others,  or  by  setting  up  a 
Joint  committee  on  Intelligence,  along  the 
lines  of  the  existing  joint  committees  on 
economic  policy  and  atomic  energy. 

In  sum,  the  Congress  should: 

Repeal  CIA's  vague  authority  to  carry  out 
"other  functions  and  duties  related  to  In- 
telligence," as  directed  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Substitute.  If  necessary,  language  author- 
izing overseas  and  domestic  activities  strict- 
ly for  collecting  foreign  intelligence,  plus 
such  counter-intelligence  activities  as  are 
required  overseas  (leaving  domestic  counter- 
intelligence to  the  FBI) . 

Consider  placing  the  Clandestine  Serv- 
ices under  the  operational  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  either  by  requiring  that 
he  be  responsible  for  reviewing  and  authcw- 
Izlng  clandestine  activities,  or  by  transfer- 
ring the  CIA's  intelligence  collection  func- 
tions to  the  State  Department. 

Deny  CIA  all  project  funds  for  covert  ac- 
tion or  special  operations,  but  allow  limited 
secret  funds  for  Intelligence  purposes  only. 

Require  the  CIA  to  divest  itself  of  owner- 
ship or  control  of  such  organizations  as  Air 
America. 

Clarify  and  strengthen  the  statutory  pow- 
ers of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
by  giving  him  explicit  authority  in  law  to 
review  and  make  recommendatlonB  to  the 
President  on  the  budgets  and  programs  of 
all  U.S.   foreign  Intelligence  activities. 

Require  disclosure  of  the  overall  expendi- 
ture of  the  CIA  and  other  Intelligence  agen- 
cies, with  reasonable  accuracy  allowing  a  lit- 
tle leeway  for  security  purposes. 

Establish  a  committee  or  conunlttees  of 
Congress  to  oversee  the  programs  and  author- 
ize the  budgets  of  all  U.S.  foreign  intelligence 
agencies,  including  the  CIA.  An  effective  over- 
sight committee  is  essential  to  Insure  that 
a  Congressional  ban  on  clandestine  opera- 
tions Is  honored  by  the  President.  Given  the 
fine  line  between  some  types  of  intelligence 
gathering  and  the  clandestine  manipulation 
of  events.   It  will  be  Impossible  to  draft  a 
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law  which  closes  all  loopholes  through  which 
small-scale  operations  will  be  undertaken. 
Thus  vigorous  oversight  will  provide  the  only 
reassurance  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  ban- 
ning Dirty  Tricks  operations  Is  being  ob- 
served. The  committee  should  include,  but 
not  be  restricted  to,  current  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  and  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House. 

The  committee  or  committees  should  have 
automatic  access  to  all  finished  Intelligence 
reports  published  by  any  intelligence  agency, 
and  these  classified  reports  should  be  retained 
at  the  Committee  for  review  by  all  members 
of  Congress.  This  would  provide  Congress 
with  an  Intelligence  library,  which  it  now 
lacks,  and  could  considerably  improve  the 
quality  of  understanding  and  Congressional 
action  on  foreign  policy  and  defensf  ques- 
tions. 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  majority  of 
Congress  Is  ready  to  bar  all  clandestine  op- 
erations. Such  a  step  would  signal  a  major 
shift  from  the  way  the  United  States  has 
conducted  foreign  policy  since  World  War  II, 
nnd  opponents  will  no  doubt  argue  that  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  "tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands"  or  "unilateral  disarmament." 
And  it  might  also  be  argued  that  a  clandes- 
tine action  agency  is  more  necessary  in  the 
1970s  than  ever,  given  the  decline  of  the 
Cold  War  with  its  clear-cut  antagonisms, 
the  emergence  of  a  multi-polar  world  of 
shifting  alliances,  and  the  developing  con- 
test among  the  industrial  nations  of  tMe  world 
for  Access  to  oil  and  other  raw  materials. 
Nor  is  President  Nixon  likely  to  abandon 
without  a  struggle  a  tool  which  seems  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  bis  approach  to  foreign 
(and  domestic)  antagonists. 

Finally,  the  job  of  defining  clande.silr.e  op- 
erations so  they  can  be  stopped  without  dam- 
aging tho  capability  for  intelllgence-gather- 
mg  activities  or  leaving  large  loopholes  could 
prove  difficult  for  legislative  draftsnen. 

These  are  all  Important  practical  considera- 
tions. Were  the  nation  really  in  a  state  of 
siege,  were  real  politik  the  only  basis  fot  con- 
ducting American  foreign  relations,  were 
there  a  genuine  consensus  on  the  alir>s  and 
methods  of  American  foreign  policy,  and 
were  clandestine  operations  compatible  with 
American  democratic  Institutions  and  proc- 
esses, then  such  reasons  might  suffice  to  Jus- 
tify continuing  such  operations.  In  the  real 
world,  they  do  not. 

The  Administration's  approach,  and  vhat 
of  many  infiuentlal  mem'ocrs  of  Congress, 
will  be  to  cope  with  the  CIA's  current  crisis 
merely  by  making  its  covert  operations  even 
more  truly  clandestine,  and  by  restricting 
them  In  size  to  reduce  the  risk  of  exposure. 
But  the  only  way  to  clear  the  nation's  rep- 
utation, restore  credibility,  and  re-establish 
a  basis  for  a  foreign  policy  based  on  broad 
consensus — and  the  only  way  to  create  a  real 
basis  for  effective  Congressional  participa- 
tion in  foreign  policy — is  to  put  a  firm  end 
to  clandestine  operations.  The  divorce  must 


be  clear  and  categorical,  and  ought  to  carry 
the  force  of  legislation — an  outright  ban  on 
Dirty  Tricks. 


THE  AFRICAN  CRISIS:  THE  TIME  IS 
NOW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  agonize  over  the  national  crisis 
that  is  Watergate,  let  us  take  the  time  to 
understand  and  fully  comprehend  a  crisis 
that,  in  human  terms,  is  overwhelmingly 
more  serious  and  compelling:  The  crisis 
of  drought  and  famine  that  faces  some 
23  million  human  beings  in  western 
Africa. 

A  concire  and  thorough  outline  of  the 
situation  is  hereby  submitted  for  the 
attention  of  Congress : 

The  Famine 

AFfECTLD    AREA 

Tlie  "Sahel"  Region  (word  means  "border" 
in  Arabic)  which  ruas  for  a.jproximately 
9G5.000  square  miles  acrcss  Senegal.  Mauri- 
ta:  la.  Mall,  Upper  Volta,  Niger,  and  Chad. 
It  forms  a  belt  alo.ng  the  southern  edge  of 
t'  e  Sahara  Desert. 

POPDLA-ION  « 

Population  Is  both  Arab  and  African,  and 
cnsists  largely  of  rcmadlc  herdsmen  roam- 
ing the  interior  with  t^elr  livestock,  and 
farmer."!  along  the  edges  cf  the  desert. 

CArSE-S    O.'    PRESENT    EMERGENCY 

Sever?  ecological  lmbr.lnn?e  created  by: 
1 1 1   Five  years  of  llgh*^  rains,  un.sca'^onal 
r;»'ns  or  no  rains  at  all  l.»  the  Sahel: 

(2)  Over-grazii.g  by  nomadic  herds  re- 
cently Increased  in  numbers  by  Immuniza- 
tions and  newly-dug  wat->rholes. 

IMMEOIA'rE    CRISIS 

MUlicns  of  cattle  are  already  dead — re- 
mainder have  exhausts  available  forage  and 
water  and  are  already  succumbing  to  famine- 
related  diseases. 

Farmers  wero  unable  to  plant  this  season's 
crops  due  to  drought.  Past  years  supplied 
little  or  no  reserves.  Many  have  been  forced 
to  consume  their  crop  seed  to  stay  alive  and 
have  nothing  to  plant  even  if  the  rains  do 
come.  (Usual  rainy  season  extends  from  mid- 
June  Into  September) . 

Famine-weakened  people  and  animals  in- 
creasingly susceptible  to  epidemic  outbreaks. 
Polluted  watersources  and  carcasses  of  wild- 
life and  livestock  add  to  threat. 

Sahel's  roads  and  communication  systems 
are  weak  to  non-existent,  especially  during 


rainy  seasons.  Some  .xirts  are  virtually  un- 
reachable except  by  air.  For  most  of  the 
Sahel,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  help  in  or 
Information  out. 

As  many  as  si::  million  people  could  literally 
die  of  starvation  and  famine-related  diseases 
within  a  matter  of  weeks  in  the  Sahel. 

LONG-RANGE    CRISIS 

Cover  soil  Is  exhausted — once-arable  lands 
and  pastures  have  now  become  desert-like. 

A  whole  generation  of  children  has  been 
growing  up  with  Inadequate  nutrition  for 
good  physical,  mental  development — par- 
ticularly as  Sahel  has  lost  usual  protein 
source  of  meat  and  milk.  Effects  on  future 
population  can't  be  estimated. 

Refugees  who  managed  to  escape  into 
cities  or  less  affected  countries  are  creating 
serious  social  problems. 

National  economies  disrupted  and  facing 
additional  burden  of  Famine  relief.  Many 
depended  heavily  on  "head  taxes"  (of  cattle) 
and  crop  taxation  for  revenues. 

As  is  clearlj'  evident  from  the  outline, 
the  effect  of  the  drought  on  the  people, 
animals,  and  land  of  western  Africa  is 
staggering. 

An  immediate  and  vigorous  effort  must 
be  undertaken  by  concerned  Ameiicans 
and  a  caring  Congress  to  see  to  it  that 
aid  is  given  to  our  African  neighbois. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  and  commend 
Congressman  Dices  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey for  their  untiring  endeavors  in 
this  matter. 

There  is  no  time  to  wAste.  Every  elect- 
ed official  and  public  representative  and. 
indeed,  every  American  must  do  his  part 
to  see  to  it  that  the  human  suHerinr^  and 
anguish  of  the  African  citizens  is  re- 
lieved. 

An  editorial  by  New  York  radio  station 
V/WRL  Is  most  relevant  at  this  time.  It  is 
enUtled  "The  Time  Is  Now": 
The  Time  Is  Now 

Let's  quit  taikli.g  about  the  plcries  of 
Africa's  past  and  consider  the  misery  of  the 
present  in  the  Western  and  equatorl.-xl  areas 
of  the  continent  due  to  the  present  prolonged 
drought.  Cattle  are  already  perishing  by 
drought  and  fp.mine.  Six  million  lives  are 
threatened  in  Chad.  Mall.  Mauritania.  Niger. 
Senegal  and  Upper  Volta. 

While  the  famine  has  not  been  front  page 
news  in  America.  Black  Americans  have  dem- 
o.istrated  a  sense  of  solidarity  that  reaches 
across  continents,  and  that  in  itself  is  front 
page  news  in  the  Black  community. 

So  WWRL  offers  a  righteous  right  on!  to 
orga:ilzatlons  such  as  the  African  Support 
Committee.  Africare,  the  Black  Solidarity 
Day  Committee,  and  others  addressing 
themselves  to  the  plight  of  the  six  African 
nations  hardest  hit. 


SENATE— FnWai/,  September  7, 197S 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  e.  Steven- 
son III,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer:  | 

O  Lord,  Thou  hast  shown  us  what  Is 
good.  Thy  word  has  taught  us  to  do  just- 
ly, to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  Thee.  Grant  to  all  who  serve  here 
the  grace  and  the  wisdom  to  fulfill  the 


divine  instruction.  Wliile  enacting  meas- 
ures for  the  betterment  of  the  Nation, 
may  we  also  strive  to  make  better  per- 
sons. May  a  new  spirit  descend  upon  this 
Nation  that  we  may  be  a  people  who 
love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart 
and  soul  and  mind,  and  our  neighbor  as 
ourself. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  was  the  in- 
carnation of  goodness.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Sen.\te. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  7,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 
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Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  Presid^it  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  6, 1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REGULATION  AND  STABIUZATION 
OP  RENTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  362,  KM.  4771. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HJt.  4771,  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  regulate  and  stabilize 
rents  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
amendments,  on  page  3,  line  16,  after 
the  word  "Act",  Insert  a  comma  and 
"except  that  any  such  rules  so  adopted 
to  stabilize  and  regulate  the  amount  of 
rent  or  benefits  which  a  landlord  is  en- 
titled to  receive  for  the  use  or  occupancy 
by  any  tenant  of  any  residence  shall  pro- 
vide means  whereby  increased  costs  in- 
curred by  such  landlord  and  directly  re- 
lated to  such  residence  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the 
amoimt  of  such  rents  or  benefits  which 
such  landlord  is  entitled  to  receive  in 
connection  with  such  use  or  occupancy 
under  such  rules.";  on  page  4,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "be",  insert  "modified 
or";  in  line  21.  after  the  word  "Coimcil", 
strike  out  the  period  and  "no  more 
than  two  members  appointed  to  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  persons  who  are  representative 
of  the  Interests  of  the  landlords  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  more  than  two 
members^hall  be  appointed  from  among 
persons  who  are  representative  of  the 
Interests  of  tenauits  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  and  Insert  "of  whom  four 
members  shall  be  representative  of  solely 
the  Interests  of  landlords  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  four  shall  be  rep- 
resentatives of  solely  the  Interests  of 
tenants  in  the  District  of  Columbia."; 
on  page  5,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission," strike  the  comma  and  "or 
for  one  year,  whichever  is  shorter";  on 
page  6,  after  line  17,  insert: 


(e)(1)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 
to  bold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire by  Bubpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respjondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
advisable  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  under  this  sub- 
section by  any  person  who  resides,  is  found, 
or  transacts  business  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  at  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  requir- 
ing such  person  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission, there  to  produce  evidence  if  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touch- 
ing the  matter  under  inquiry.  Any  failure 
of  any  such  persons  to  obey  any  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

On  page  8,  line  25,  after  "Sec.  8.".  In- 
sert "(a)";  on  page  9,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  insert  "date  that  rules 
adopted  by  the  Council  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act  to  regulate  and  sta- 
bilize rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
become  effective  or,  if  no  such  rules  are 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
one-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  such  provisions, 
orders,  and  requirements  shall  terminate 
on  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  one-year 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  11,  strike  out  "expiration"  and  insert 
"termination";  and,  after  line  15,  insert: 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  such  rules 
adopted  pursuant  to  such  section  3(a)  to 
regulate  and  stabUlze  rents  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  CouncU  shall,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  six-month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  such  rules,  conduct  a  hear- 
ing with  a  view  to  determining  whether  such 
rules  should  be  modified  or  terminated  by 
reason  of  a  change  in  the  situation  which 
existed  in  the  District  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  such  rules  and  which  was  the 
basis  for  such  rules.  The  provisions  of  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3(b)  of  this  Act 
shaU  be  i4>plicable  with  respect  to  such  hear- 
ing held  pursTiant  to  this  subsection. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  WILLIAM  P. 
ROGERS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  once  more,  I  want  to  express 
my  own  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  the  very  kind  words 
he  expressed  yesterday  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us  with  regard  to  the  outgoing  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Rogers  for  21  years. 
I  have  known  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  law- 
yer, as  a  campaigner,  as  an  Attorney 
General,  and  as  Secretary  of  State. 


His  shining  integrity,  his  levelheaded- 
ness, his  great  SMihievements  are  all  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  public  service. 

He  has  presided  over  one  of  the  most 
difficult  situations  in  modem  times,  the 
Mideast  imbroglio  where  for  more  than 
3  years  now  there  is  no  war — there  is  an 
imeasy  truce. 

He  has  presided  over  the  Departmoit 
of  State  during  this  highly  successful 
period  of  the  release  of  tensions  around 
the  world.  We  have  seen  Improvements 
In  relations' vlps  in  central  Europe,  with 
Russia.  And  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  and  the  betterment  of  our  re- 
lations with  many  other  countries. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  worth.  It  can 
truly  be  said  that  he  deserves  w^  of  the 
Republic. 

I  wish  for  him  a  very  happy  experience 
in  private  life  as  he  pursues  his  profes- 
sion, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  talents 
will  not  be  lost  in  the  future  if  the  oc- 
casion arises  that  he  can  be  called  to  high 
service. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  kindness.     


_      ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WATERGATE  AND  THE  COUNTRY'S 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  brief  congressional  recess  is 
over,  it  is  time  for  both  the  President 
and  Congress  to  end  the  obsession  with 
Watergate  and  put  this  Nation  back  on 
her  charted  course.  No  further  good  can 
be  served  by  flooding  the  airwaves  with 
the  Watergate  hearings.  They  can  only 
serve  as  a  conduit  of  public  doubt  and 
confusion. 

Justice  can  better  be  achieved  If  the 
remainder  of  the  hearings  are  held — 
not  from  public  scrutiny — but  in  a  seri- 
ous atmosphere  away  from  the  television 
lights.  The  public  could  still  get  the  in- 
formation it  requires  and  the  hearings 
could  possibly  be  ended  much  sooner; 
thereby  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  court  where  it  should  be. 

I  choose  to  speak  at  this  time  after 
having  had  a  month  free  from  congres- 
sional duties  to  consider  this  dilemma, 
much  of  my  time  being  spent  in  South 
Carolina.  It  was  not  surprising  that  Wa- 
tergate was  the  topic  of  considerable 
discussion.  People  are  concerned  about 
the  state  of  our  Nation.  It  is  because  of 
this  concern  that  a  recurring  theme 
dominates  talk  about  Watergate.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  are  saying  "Let's 
leave  Watergate  to  the  courts  and  get 
back  to  governing  the  coimtry." 

There  has  been  a  mjrth  perpetuated  in 
recent  months  that  the  entire  Nation  is 
in  a  state  of  limbo  until  every  minute 
detail  of  this  scandal  is  disclosed.  While 
some  of  the  Washington  society  may  be 
obsessed  by  Watergate,  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  political  analyst,  Theodore 
H.  White,  the  people  "out  there,"  do  not 
share  this  overindulgence. 

My    mall    and    conversations    with 
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constituents  indicate  the  people  "out 
there"  have  a  much  better  perspective  on 
Watergate  than  many  of  their  elected 
spokesmen.  Issues  of  war  and  peace, 
prices  of  meat,  energy  shortages,  employ- 
ment and  crime  are  the  important  issues 
to  the  people  "out  there."  I  suggest  that 
unless  we  respond  to  these  valid  con- 
cerns, future  congressional  elections  may 
indicate  that  Watergate  was  our  down- 
faU. 

While  the  people  want  to  know  the 
facts  and  want  justice  served,  they  also 
want  us  to  do  what  we  are  being  paid  to 
do — ^legislate  for  the  good  of  the  coimtry. 
A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Hebert  Rogers 
of  Woodruff,  B.C.,  is  representative  of 
countless  letters  that  come  across  my 
desk.  Mr.  Rogers  states  that  the  courts 
should — 

Prosecute  any  guUty  parties,  and  Con- 
gress— should — get  back  to  its  duties  of  see- 
ing that  needed  and  meaningful  legislation 
be  passed  to  govern  this  country. 

As  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Shannon 
of  Columbia,  S.C,  wrote: 

We  shall  continue  to  support  our  President 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  world  peace  and 
support  him  in  his  efforts  to  curb  giveaway 
programs  at  home. 

Another  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smith  of  Bates- 
burg,  S.C,  stated: 

The  Watergate  Investigation  has  caused  so 
many  of  us  to  be  tired  and  disgusted  with  It. 
It  is  time  that  all  who  believe  in  President 
Nixon's  Administration  to  rally  around  him. 

On  August  24,  the  mayor  and  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Mulllns,  S.C, 
adopted  a  resolution  supporting  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  expressing  their  beUef 
"In  the  truth  and  veracity  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  jegard  to 
the  issue  of  Watergate  and  his  public 
statements  relating  thereto." 

According  to  the  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  more  than  half  the  American  pub- 
lic, 54  percent,  now  believe  the  Ervin 
committee  hearings  are  hurting  the 
country.  A  majority  of  53  percent  wants 
the  hearings  stopped  and  the  Watergate 
matter  turned  over  to  the  prosecutors 
and  the  courts. 

Asked  if  they  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Government,  including 
Congress,  should  get  on  with  the  "urgent 
business  of  the  Nation,"  65  percent  of 
the  country  agreed  with  President  Nixon; 
only  29  percent  disagreed. 

If,  however,  the  Ervin  committee  hear- 
ings resume  this  month,  the  American 
people,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  44  percent  do 
not  want  the  proceedings  televised. 

The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
are,  to  use  Mrs.  Smith's  words,  "tired 
and  disgusted"  with  Watergate,  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  Last  year.  President 
Nixon  received  one  of  the  greatest  votes 
of  confidence  in  the  history  of  American 
Presidential  elections.  The  American 
people  believe  he  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  He  has 
earned  their  respect  and  trust. 

After  4  years  of  accomplishment — 
after  a  tremendous  victory — the  Ameri- 
can people  then  found  their  President 
dragged  through  the  murk  of  dirty  poli- 
tics. He  has  been  slandered  and  defiled 
by  some.  He  has  been  tried  in  the  press 
by  unfounded  nmior  and  Innuendo — 
practices  alien  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. This  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 


Another  real  danger  of  being  obsessed 
by  Watergate  is  that  many  critical  mat- 
ters currently  before  this  Congress  may 
be  put  off  or  not  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

For  example,  time  is  an  important  fac- 
tor on  the  trade  reform  bill,  on  which 
action  was  delayed  imtll  after  the  recess. 
This  means  that  the  UJ3.  negotiators 
may  begin  preliminary  trade  talks  in 
Tokyo  September  12  without  congres- 
sional guidance.  These  talks  are  vital  if 
we  are  to  strengthen  our  balance  of 
trade.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
let  its  feelings  be  known  before  the  nego- 
tiations begin. 

Probably  the  most  critical  decision  we 
still  have  to  face  is  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary appropriations.  The  Soviet  Union's 
Intentions  in  the  military  arena  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  clear.  They  have  not 
abandoned  their  goal  of  military  domi- 
nance. Their  recent  successful  test  of  the 
MIRV  system  Increases  the  possibility 
that  they  are  capable  of  attaining  mili- 
tary superiority.  While  our  military 
manpower  is  declining,  theirs  is  rising. 
While  our  program  for  new  and  more 
efficient  weapons  Is  meeting  opposition, 
theirs  is  progressing  at  a  steady  pace.  As 
we  hesitate,  they  move  forward. 

Another  problem  which  must  be  faced 
squarely  is  this  Nation's  energy  crisis. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  to  create 
an  executive  department  to  deal  with 
energy  matters.  This  begs  for  action.  The 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  elec- 
toral college  reform,  the  prayer  amend- 
ments, and  other  matters  also  await 
action. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  important 
matters  which  must  ccHnmand  the  un- 
divided attention  of  Congress  and  the 
President  If  we  are  not  to  become  a 
second-rate  coimtry. 

While  it  is  Important  that  those  who 
violated  the  law  in  connection  with  Wa- 
tergate be  prosecuted,  the  most  impor- 
tant concern  will  be  what  this  Nation 
did  in  1973  to  provide  for  its  protection 
and  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  I  am  advocating  that 
Watergate  and  all  that  it  entails  should 
be  swept  under  the  rug  and  forgotten. 
This  Nation  has  learned  some  valuable — 
if  painful — lessons.  We  have  learned  that 
some  men  regard  power  as  a  goal  in  and 
of  Itself  and  will  do  ans^thing  to  accumu- 
late power.  We  have  learned  that  our 
election  laws  are  flawed  and  must  be 
corrected.  We  have  learned  that  even  the 
President  can  be  deceived  by  men  of  less 
noble  principles. 

Despite  this,  both  President  Nixon  and 
Congress  must  regain  the  initiative  in 
leading  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  we  fall  to  do  this,  we  will  be 
held  accountable  to  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  who  will  have  to  live 
with  our  failures.  I,  for  one,  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  the  paltry  excuse  of  Water- 
gate to  absolve  us  from  responsibility. 

The  President  has  suffered  enough 
from  his  critics.  In  fact,  he  has  suffered 
too  much.  The  Nation  has  suffered 
enough  from  being  constantly  Inundated 
with  speculation  on  what  some  consider 
to  be  the  "corrupt  American  political  sys- 
tem." 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  truly  be- 
lieve in  our  President  and  our  system  to 


stand  up  and  be  heard.  It  is  time  for 
thoee  who  oppose  Richard  Nixon  to  know 
that  their  effort  to  bludgeon  him  into 
resignation  has  not  worked.  Above  all,  it 
is  time  for  us  to  get  back  on  the  road 
to  progress  and  continue  the  business  of 
running  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
Watergate  to  which  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  attention.  It  Involves  the  poten- 
tial damage  the  affair  has  done  to  the 
word  "politics." 

This  can  be  Illustrated  best  by  a  col- 
loquy between  the  Ervin  committee  and 
Gordon  Strachan,  who  was  H.  R.  Halde- 
man's  aide  in  the  White  House.  When 
asked  what  he  would  recommend  to 
young  people  who  are  interested  In  poli- 
tics, Strachan  replied: 

I  would  tell  them  to  stay  away. 

If  this  counsel  is  heeded,  this  coun- 
try can  expect  political  corruption  to  be- 
come a  rule,  rather  than  an  exception. 
If  young  idealists  shun  politics  for  fear 
of  being  corrupted,  this  Nation  cannot 
endure. 

I  say  to  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States:  "You  have  a  responsibility  to 
your  country  to  be  Involved  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  Come— armed  with  convic- 
tion, knowledge,  and  dedication.  Since 
politics  is  part  of  the  human  experience, 
it  Is  subject  to  human  shortcomings.  Cor- 
rupt politicians  do  exist.  Just  as  corrupt 
businessmen  and  professional  men  exist. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  public  servants 
are  honest,  decent  men  trying  their  very 
best  to  do  the  right  thing." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  tell  our  future 
leaders  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  few — 
but  much  publicized — examples  of  politi- 
cal depravity.  I  would  tell  them  to  come 
and  do  better. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  under  the  Sen- 
ator's order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Three  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  time  be  yielded, 
if  the  Senator  will  not  object,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  yield  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


SENATOR  HUGHES'  ANNOUNCED 
REl'lHEMENT 

Mr.  CJLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
in  Des  Moines,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  annoimced  that  he 
would  retire  from  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
his  term  expires  at  the  end  of  next  year. 
He  then  will  begin  a  new  career  as  a 
religious  lay  worker  with  two  founda- 
tions, the  International  crhristian  Lead- 
ership and  the  Fellowship  Foundation. 
in  Washington. 
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His  decision  to  retire  must  have  been 
a  terribly  difBcult  one  for  him  to  make. 
I  know  he  spent  several  months  consider- 
ing the  various  alternatives.  As  the  Sen- 
ator said  in  his  announcement,  it  was  a 
decision  reached  only  after  a  long  period 
of  personal  soul  searching.  But  the  deci- 
sion carried  the  same  characteristics  that 
have  become  Harou)  Hughxs'  personal 
hallmarks  in  15  years  of  public  service — 
courage,  conviction.  Independence,  and 
faith. 

Senator  Hughes'  annoimcement  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  a  great  many 
people  In  this  Chamber,  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  all  across  this  country — ^be- 
cause his  presence  In  the  Senate  is  a 
national  asset,  and  the  entire  country  will 
feel  his  departure. 

But  Senator  Hughes  will  not  be  leav- 
ing the  Senate  for  16  months.  That  is  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  he  will  continue 
to  do  all  that  he  can  to  make  Government 
more  responsive  to  the  people,  to  insure 

that  this  will  be  a  coimtry  and  a  world 
where  peace,  social  justice,  and  brother- 
hood will  flourish. 

The  Senate  can  look  forward  to  his 
leadership,  his  giiidance.  and  his  vitality 
in  the  months  ahead— just  as  I  have  for 
the  last  11  years,  as  long  as  I  have  known 
him. 

There  is  a  temptation  today  to  re- 
count in  great  d*'tail  his  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  public  service — in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services.  Vet- 
erans and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committees,  and  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  for  three  terms. 

Wherever  he  is,  he  gets  things  done. 
As  Governor,  he  established  a  State  sys- 
tem of  vocational  and  technical  schools 
and  secured  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. He  got  tax  relief  for  the  elderly 
and  fair  employment  and  open  housing 
laws,  and  he  made  the  problems  of  the 
mentally  ill,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
addict  his  special  concerns. 

This  overriding  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  people  is  also  his 
trademark  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Without 
his  work,  there  simply  would  not  be  na- 
tional concern  and  attention  focused  on 
the  problems  of  drug  and  alcohol  addic- 
tion. The  laws  we  now  have  to  try  to  com- 
bat the  problem  simply  would  not  have 
become  laws  without  Harold  Hughes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  has  spoken  out  vigorously 
against  secrecy  and  deception  by  the  mil- 
itary. His  efforts  have  been  aimed  at  in- 
suring national  security — security  with 
peace,  efiBclency,  and  honesty.  Whatever 
the  endeavor  though,  his  career  and  his 
success  have  been  founded  on  the  sheer 
force  of  his  character. 

His  record  is  exceptional,  not  because 
of  the  ofiBces  he  has  held,  but  because  of 
the  way  in  which  he  has  held  them. 
Everyone  who  knows  him  knows  that.  He 
brought  his  eloquence  to  the  statehouse 
of  Iowa  when  he  was  elected  Gpvemor  in 
1962— and  to  the  Senate  in  1968.  But 
more  importantly,  he  brought  his  hon- 
esty, candor,  integrity,  and  principle. 

Given  the  events  of  the  l£ist  months, 
it  is  impossible  to  even  begin  to  place  a 
value  on  those  qualities  in  a  public  offi- 
cial. With  those  qualities,  Harold 
Hughes  makes  Government  a  personal 


experience — it  comes  alive — and  he  gives 
people  a  reason  to  trust. 

At  the  end  of  1974,  Senator  Hughes 
will  end  his  career  in  the  Senate,  but  he 
is  not  ending  his  career  in  public  service. 
As  he  said  in  his  statement: 

This  new  work  will  cut  across  political  and 
religious  cree<l8;  ethnic,  political  and  lan- 
guage barriers;  and  wlU,  I  hope,  reach  into 
other  countries  of  the  world  to  further  bet- 
ter International  understanding.  I  have  long 
believed  that  Government  will  change  for  the 
better  only  when  people  change  for  the  bet- 
ter In  their  hearts. 

As  long  as  Harold  Hughes  has  been  in 
Government,  it  has  been  better  Govern- 
ment because  he  has  helped  people 
change  for  the  better  in  their  hearts.  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  do  that. 

I  trust  that  his  constituents  and  his 
colleagues  will  understand  his  decision. 
We  wish  him  well,  and  I  personally  look 
forward  to  continuing  my  relationship, 
my  friendship,  with  him — not  only  for 
the  remainder  of  his  term  in  the  Senate, 
but  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Habold  E.  Hughes 

I  have  called  this  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce a  decision  I  have  reached  after  a  long 
period  of  personal  soul-searching  and  ex- 
tended discussion  with  the  members  of  my 
family. 

The  decision  Is  this:  When  my  present 
term  as  a  United  States  Senator  Is  ended,  I 
will  retire  from  the  Senate  and  enter  another 
field  of  public  endeavor. 

Specifically,  I  will  take  up  work  as  a  re- 
ligious lay  worker  In  connection  with  two 
foundations — the  Fellowship  Foundation  of 
Washington.  DC,  and  the  International 
Christian  Leadership. 

This  new  work  represents  to  me  a  new  kind 
of  challenge  and  spiritual  opportunity  In 
today's  world.  It  Is  the  kind  of  move  I  have 
long  been  motivated  to  take  for  profoundly 
personal  religious  reasons.  As  some  who  know 
me  well  wlU  recall,  I  came  very  near  leaving 
the  business  world  for  the  ministry  in  the 
early  I950's.  I  have  long  been  a  lay  speaker 
in  the  Methodist  Church. 

Needless  to  say,  only  the  most  compelling 
individual  commitment  could  persuade  me  to 
take  leave  of  my  work  In  government  at  a 
time  when  I  am  still  In  my  most  productive 
years  and  my  faith  in  the  causes  we  have 
labored  for  together  remains  undlmmed. 

The  hardest  part  of  this  is  my  sorrow  at 
taking  leave  of  friends  and  colleagues  and 
the  great  association  with  thousands  of 
other  good  Iowa  citizens  who  I  may  not  have 
known  personally  but  always  kr.ew  were 
there. 

No  words  can  describe  the  deep  love  and 
gratitude  I  feel  for  the  peop'.e  who  have  be- 
lieved in  me  as  a  public  official  through  the 
years — associates,  supporters,  citizens  of  all 
political  faiths  whom  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve.  These  have  been  good  years 
for  me  and  my  family — fovir  years  as  Com- 
merce Commissioner,  three  terms  as  Gover- 
nor and  now  a  six  year  term  as  United  States 
Senator. 

Being  mindful  of  some  rather  humble  be- 
ginnings, I  have  never  ceased  to  mar  el  at 
the  trust  that  has  been  placed  in  me. 

I  am  leaving  at  a  time  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  strong  and  resurgent  in  Iowa 
and  its  prospects  for  the  1974  elections  run 
high.  I  feel  a  deep  obligation  which  I  will 
faithfully  honor  to  continue  making  every 
effort  within  my  power  to  build  the  strong 
and  responsible  political  party  we  all  want. 
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In  the  meantime,  my  conatltuents  and  my 
Senate  coUaagues  may  be  aaaured  that  dur- 
ing my  remaining  sixteen  months  In  the 
Senate  I  wlU  give  my  full  attention  to  my 
responslbUitles  there. 

I  regret  leaving  work  In  which  I  have  been 
Involved  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  party 
organization  of  my  state  that  Is  yet  imfln- 
Ished.  Tet,  It  must  be  recognized  that  this 
kind  of  work  Is  never  finished;  and  no  man 
Is  indispensable  to  carrying  It  on. 

In  my  new  assignment,  I  wlU  continue  to 
direct  my  efforts  toward  many  of  the  areas 
in  which  I  have  been  working — alcoholism 
and  narcotic  addiction,  peace,  social  Justice, 
brotherhood. 

It  may  be  asked:  Why  change  Jobs  If  the 
alms  remain  the  same?  Why  not  stay  where 
you  are,  continuing  the  work  for  those 
spiritual  and  hxunan  value  goals  In  our 
society? 

All  I  can  say  to  this  Is:  Who  can  convey 
what  is  the  driving  force  Inside  the  Indi- 
vidual human  heart?  I  have  an  Intuitive, 
compelling  commitment  to  launch  out  In  a 
different  kind  of  effort  that  wlU  t>e  primarily 
spiritual  rather  than  political.  This  new  work 
Will  cut  across  political  and  religious  creeds; 
ethnic,  political  and  language  barriers;  and 
Will,  I  hope,  reach  Into  other  countries  of 
the  world  to  f\irther  better  IntemaUonal 
imderstandlng. 

I  have  long  believed  that  government  will 
change  for  the  better  only  when  people 
change  for  the  better  In  their  hearts. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  believe  that  I  can 
move  people  through  a  spiritual  approach 
more  effectively  than  I  have  been  able  to 
achieve  through  the  political  approach. 

I  have  no  fully  structured  outline  of  the 
InlUatlves  I  will  take  In  this  new  work,  but 
the  arrangement  I  have  with  the  two  founda- 
tions leaves  me  almost  unlimited  freedom  to 
proceed  in  whatever  creative  direction  I  con- 
sider best. 

My  affection  for  the  people  of  my  home 
state  is  exceeded  only  by  my  love  of  my  own 
family.  The  graclousness  and  kindness  peo- 
ple throughout  Iowa  have  accorded  my  wife, 
my  daughters  and  me  through  the  years 
bring  tears  to  my  eyes. 

Although  I  look  forward  with  anticipation 
to  my  new  work,  the  anguish  of  leaving  the 
Senate  and  the  many  people  I  love  Is  real  and 
lasting. 

However,  having  made  the  decision  after 
the  long  period  of  inner  struggle,  it  seemed 
only  fair  to  convey  it  without  delay  to  the 
people  who  have  honored  me  with  their 
trust  and  generous  support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  little  I  can  add  to  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ciark) 
has  just  said  regarding  the  decision  of 
his  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughzs)  to  re- 
tire from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term,  to  retire  from  public  oflSce, 
and  to  devote  himself  fully  in  the  cause 
of  his  feliow  man. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  indi- 
cat-'d  that  one  should  not  talk  about 
Private  Hughes'  record  in  the  Sscond 
World  War — that  is  what  he  was,  a  priv- 
ate wi^h  a  Browning  automatic  rifle — 
nor  his  career  as  a  three- term  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  nor  of  his  outstand- 
ing accompiishments  in  this  body.  The 
identification  of  Harold  Hughes  with 
one  issue,  however,  deserves  mentioning. 
I  refer  to  his  work  In  the  field  of  alco- 
holism. To  my  knowledge  no  man  has 
done  more  personally  to  bring  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics,  to  Initiate 
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and  to  have  legislation  passed  which 
would  seek  to  cope  and  cope  effectively 
with  this  major  national  problem. 

Drug  abuse  is  another  issue  that  cap- 
tured his  interest  and  no  man  has  done 
more  personally  with  respect  to  facing 
up  to  the  drug  problem  in  tills  country 
than  Harold  Hughes.  No  man  has  done 
more  to  expose  falsity  tn  government, 
chicanery  in  government,  and  to  pursue 
the  truth  until  the  real  facts  were  made 
available  for  all  to  see. 

He  has  performed  as  a  Christian  in 
this  body  and  what  he  has  done  here  he 
will  carry  with  him  into  the  world  out- 
side the  Senate.  He  has  made  an  indeli- 
ble impression,  one  which  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Harold  Hughes  will  be  missed. 
The  Senate  will  miss  him,  the  Nation 
will  miss  him  and  selfishly  may  I  say 
that,  personally.  I  will  miss  him  very, 
very  much. 

I  spoke  to  Senator  Hughes  earlier  this 
week,  at  which  time  he  informed  me  of 
his  decision.  I  asked  him  to  reconsider. 
I  pointed  out  that  he  could  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  the  Senate  and  from  the 
Senate  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  his 
fellow  man.  In  reply  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  considering  this  matter  for 
several  years,  that  his  mind  was  made  up, 
and  that  he  would  be  returning  to  Iowa 
later  in  the  week  to  make  the  announce- 
ment to  the  people  who  had  placed  so 
much  faith,  trust,  and  confidence  in  him 
throughout  his  public  career.  The  deci- 
sion has  been  made.  It  is  a  good  one. 
No  man  could  carry  the  cause  of  Christ 
with  greater  clarity,  with  better  under- 
standing, or  with  deeper  dedication. 

As  far  £is  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
while  we  regret  his  leaving  us  at  the  end 
of  his  present  term,  we  want  him  to  know 
he  always  will  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering this  Chamber  and  we  want  to  as- 
sure Harold  Hughes  that  every  Senator 
thinks  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
and  has  been  a  credit  to  the  Nation,  to 
the  State  which  he  has  represented  so 
ably,  and  is  representing  so  ably,  and  to 
the  Senate  as  an  institution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  add  much  to  all  that  has 
been  said  so  eloquently  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  admiration,  the  respect  and  the  af- 
fection which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  has  earned  in  this 
body  is  not  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
political  aisle.  We  can  have  differences 
on  legislative  issues  but  Harold  Hughes 
epitomizes  the  ideal  of  being  able  to  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable. 

As  already  mentioned,  his  spiritual 
and  moral  leadership  in  this  body,  stand- 
ing as  he  does  alongside  Senator  John 
Stennis  in  that  respect,  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  all.  He  has  made  a  decision 
which  is  a  very  personal  decision.  I  think 
we  are  fortunate  that  we  will  continue 
to  have  his  guidance  and  leadership  for 
a  niunber  of  months  in  the  future. 

We  wish  him  well  in  his  future  en- 
deavors and  the  efforts  he  is  going  to 
make  outside  of  this  body  to  project  the 
principles  and  ideals  in  which  he  deeply 
believes. 

CXIX 1820— Part  22 


I  thank  the  Senator  trom  Iowa  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President, 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  their  very 
and  very  kind  remarks. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


I  would 
majority 
assistant 
accurate 


TRANSACnON  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  Eissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  NOMINATION 
OF  RUSSELL  E.  TRAIN  AT  2:15  P.M., 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Russell  E.  Train  to  the  office  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  occur  on  Monday  next 
at  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m.,  rather  than  at 
the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  OIL  CRISIS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Ml.  President,  in  the 
past  week  we  have  seen  some  dramatic 
and  frightening  evidence  of  what  can 
happen  to  America  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  become  heavily  dependent  upon  im- 
ported fuels. 

The  time  has  come  to  enact  a  realistic 
national  energy  policy.  The  interna- 
tional oil  realities  we  have  been  reading 
about  in  recent  news  stories  have  been 
brewing  for  the  past  3  years  and  are 
likely  to  worsen  before  they  improve. 

We  must  have  a  maximum  effort  to 
develop  all  of  our  sources  of  energy  if 
we  are  to  avert  the  possibility  of  a  petro- 
leum Pearl  Harbor  in  the  near  future. 
During  World  War  n  we  went  all  out  to 
develop  successfully  such  things  as 
synthetic  rubber  when  we  could  no  long- 
er Import  it.  Our  situation  now  has  great 
parallels  with  our  situation  during  the 
war. 

The  economic  saber-rattling  by  Libya 
and  Saudi  Arabia  makes  it  clear  that  un- 
less we  will  cave  In  to  political  blackmail 
we  may  be  cut  off  at  any  time  from  Arab 
oil.  If  we  do  not  act  soon,  we  will  be 
totally  at  the  mercy  of  these  nations. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  in  its 
recent  report,  "U.S.  Energy  Outlook," 
estimated  that  if  current  trends  continue 
by  1975  we  will  be  Importing  over  half 


our  oil,  or  9.7  million  barrels  per  day.  By 
1980  It  was  estimated  that  66  percent 
of  total  oil  supply,  or  16.4  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day,  will  be  imported.  The 
NPC  added  that  most  of  this  will  by  nec- 
essity be  coming  from  the  Middle  East. 

The  Arab  nations  are  now  In  the 
driver's  seat  and  they  know  it.  We  should 
not  be  fooled  by  the  fact  that  the  Sep- 
tember 4  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
Arab  Oil  Exporting  Countries  failed  to 
agree  on  a  unified  position  regarding  the 
political  uses  of  oil.  Arab  unity  on  oil 
is  unnecessary  when  each  Arab  ruler 
tries  to  outdo  the  others.  Arab  rulers 
outdo  their  rivals  by  negotiating  new 
agreements  with  oil  companies  in  their 
countries  which  tend  to  make  prior 
agreements  by  other  rules  look  like 
"giveaways"  to  the  oil  companies. 

The  recent  Libyan  nationalizations  are 
news  today.  Tomorrow,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  on  September  15,  news  will  be 
made  by  the  Organization  of  Oil  Ex- 
porting Countries  which  will  demand  a 
renegotiation  of  the  1971  Tehran  Agree- 
ment, which  called  for : 

First,  55  percent  minimum  rate  of 
taxation; 

Second,  general  uniform  increase  of 
U.S.  33  cents  per  barrel  on  posted  or  tax- 
reference  prices  of  all  crudes; 

Third,  2.5  percent  escalation  adjust- 
ment effective  on  the  following  dates: 
June  1,  1971;  January  1.  1973,  1974.  and 
1975; 

Fourth,  5  cents  Increase  per  barrel 
on  June  1,  1971,  and  on  January  1  of 
each  of  the  years  1973  to  1975; 

Fifth,  2  cents  increase  per  barrel  from 
the  effective  date,  February  15,  1971,  for 
eliminating  existing  freight  disparities; 

Sixth,  adoption  of  a  new  system  for 
the  adjustment  of  gravity  differential  of 
posted  or  tax-reference  prices  on  the 
basis  of  0.15<J/BBL/0.1''  API  for  crude 
oil  of  40°  API  and  below,  and  0.2^/BBL/ 
0.1°  API  for  crude  oil  of  40°  API  and 
above;  and 

Seventh,  complete  elimination  of  al- 
lowances granted  to  oil  companies  as 
from  February  15,  1971. 

On  September  15  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  changing  circumstances  will  be 
invoked  again  with  the  view  to  raising 
the  price  of  oil  to  $7.50  a  barrel  by  the 
end  of  1975.  What  the  Arabs  mean  by 
the  "doctrine  of  changing  circumstances" 
is  that  what  we  agreed  upon  yesterday 
is  subject  to  renegotiation  today. 

On  the  economic  front  alone  we  will 
have  to  face  demands  for  higher  prices, 
production  controls  and  increased  na- 
tionalization of  the  companies.  Part  of 
the  motivation  for  production  controls  is 
to  keep  demand  greater  than  supply  in 
order  to  force  prices  up  while  increasing 
the  value  of  oil  kept  in  the  ground. 

Other  economic  forces  at  play  involve 
those  related  to  maximizing  income  to  be 
realized  from  investing  oil  revenues.  The 
Arabs  say  that  if  they  cannot  find  out- 
lets to  invest  their  oil  revenues  which 
realize  a  satisfactory  return,  they  might 
as  well  leave  the  oil  in  the  ground  rather 
than  convert  it  to  money  which  de- 
preciates. 

The  political  use  of  oil  is  another  ques- 
tion. Extreme  measures  by  Libya  are  not 
surprising,  but  when  our  longtime 
friend    Saudi    Arabia    starts    making 
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similar  noises  it  is  time  to  take  the  situa- 
tion more  seriously.  I  am  referring  to  the 
recent  statement  of  King  Faisal,  who 
declared: 

We  do  not  wlab  to  place  any  restrictions 
on  our  oil  exports  to  the  United  States,  but 
America's  complete  support  of  Zionism 
against  Arabs  makes  It  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  continue  to  supply  United  States  petro- 
le\un  needs  and  to  even  maintain  our  friendly 
relations  wltb  tbe  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Arab  nations  ap- 
pear already  to  have  fired  their  first 
fulsillade  In  this  economic  war. 

There  are  some  authorities  who  have 
predicted  that  our  growing  dependence 
upon  Arab  oil,  and  their  growing  ten- 
dency to  use  it  as  a  lever  against  us,  will 
be  a  serious  threat  to  world  peace.  Eco- 
nomic war  all  too  easily  converts  to  total 
war. 

No  one  can  relish  such  a  prospect. 

Our  options  are  clear: 

First.  We  can  become  overwhelmingly 
dependent  upon  imported  oil  and  be  will- 
ing to  pay  whatever  economic  or  political 
tribute  is  demanded. 

Second.  We  can  become  overwhelm- 
ingly dependent  upon  imported  oil  and 
be  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

Third.  We  can  forgo  this  source  of  oil 
and.  failing  to  develop  our  own  resources, 
suffer  the  consequences  of  a  declining 
standard  of  living  and  sacond-rate  status 
as  a  nation. 

Fourth.  We  can  go  to  work  developing 
our  own  energy  resources,  free  to  trade 
with  other  oil-producing  nations  only 
on  a  no-strlngs-attached  basis. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  last 
alternative  I  mentioned  is  the  only  one 
which  can  possibly  be  acceptable. 

Early  in  our  history  as  a  nation  we 
adopted  the  motto  of  "millions  for  de- 
fense but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  inflation  since 

1797. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  spend  bUlions 
and  move  forward  in  our  domestic  re- 
source development,  we  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  pay  tribute — tribute  which 
will  be  much  more  costly  than  anything 
we  have  ever  imagined. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people — despite  all  the 
news  stories  and  television  programs  we 
have  had  recently — fully  recognize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

Not  only  are  we  now  receiving  ominous 
rumbling  from  usually  friendly  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  we  also  have  received  bad 
news  from  our  good  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada.  This  morning's  news- 
paper points  out  that  Canadian  policy 
may  cut  oil  exports  to  the  United  States 
by  half  within  3  years.  More  than  one- 
flith  of  the  oil  we  import  at  this  time 
comes  from  Canada. 

It  is  essential  that  we  move  ahead 
rapidly  with  the  leasing  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  that  we  begin  a  crash 
program  for  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
faction and  greater  direct  use  of  coal; 
that  we  develop  our  geothermal  and  oil 
shale  resources;  that  we  make  rational 
adjustments  in  environmental  regula- 
tions to  allow  greater  temporary  use  of 
high  sulfur  fuels,  that  we  accelerate  our 
nuclear  power  porgram,  and  that  we  give 
even  greater  emphasis  to  energy  con- 
servation. These  are  no  longer  academic 


Questions.  We  must  imdertake  all  of 
them  now  or  face  the  prospect  of  a  World 
War  n  type  rationing  situation  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Our  current  dilemma  could  have  been 
avoided  had  we  acted  during  the  1960's 
to  develop  our  resources  as  some  wise 
men  advocated.  Instead,  we  allowed  a 
few  obstructionists  to  carry  the  day  and 
put  us  in  a  precarious  position.  There  is 
no  purpose  to  be  served  by  lamenting 
this.  We  should  learn  from  it,  however, 
and  move  forward  quickly  to  meet  this 
great  challenge.  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Statement  Relating  to  Incomplete  Repost 
OF  Export-Impoet  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Ezport-Imp<»t 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting  that  a 
page  was  dropped  from  the  report  of  that 
Bank,  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  and  stating 
that  a  complete  report  will  be  forwarded 
when  the  printing  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Standards.  Rttles,  and  RECtJLATioNS 

Promttloatzd    by  ,the    Cost    AccotrNrmo 

Standards  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposal  by  that  Board  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Secretary  or  the 
Treasury 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  District  of  Columbia  De- 
velopment Bank  to  mobilize  the  capital  and 
the  expertise  of  the  private  community  to 
provide  for  an  organized  approach  to  the 
problems  of  economic  development  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  of  U.S.  Information  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31.  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  of  the  Geological  StravsY,  Office  of 
Minerals  Exploration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  Office  of  Mmerals  Ex- 
ploration, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1973  (wltb  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

I 


Report  of  AoDmoNAL  Fiscal  Tear  1974 
Awards  Undkrwatek  RESoxncEs  Rxskarch 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  additional  fiscal  year  1974  awards 
under  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  24 
"Relative  to  the  special  mUk  program 

"Whereas,  The  Special  Milk  Program,  PX. 
85-478.  was  established  by  Congress  In  19M, 
to  encourage  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
by  chUdren  In  tbe  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  program  enables  schools 
generally  to  serve  a  one-half  pint  or  one- 
third  quart  of  milk  to  a  scboolcblld  dally; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  success  of  the  program  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  1971-72 
fiscal  year  more  than  214  million  half-pint 
equivalents  of  milk  were  served.  In  addition 
to  202  million  half-pints  served  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  essential  for  children  to  be 
adequately  nourished  before  they  can  take 
full  sulvantage  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  by  our  schools;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Special  MUk  Program  pro- 
vides extra  milk  servings,  apart  from  those 
provided  wltb  Iimches,  to  both  needy  and 
nonneedy  chUdren  to  provide  additional 
nourishment;  and 

"Whereas,  The  President's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1973-74  has  cut  the  proposed 
appropriation  for  tbe  Special  MUk  Program 
from  the  97  million  dollars  deemed  by  Con- 
gress to  be  tbe  minimum  needed  for  the 
1972-73  fiscal  year  to  an  unrealistic  25  mil- 
lion dollars,  a  cut  which  will  deprive  mUllons 
of  ChUdren  of  low-Income  famUles  of  the 
only  midday  nourishment  during  the  school- 
day;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
the  72-mUlion-dollar  cut  in  the  current 
budget  for  tbe  Special  Milk  Program;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  President  pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  to  the  Chairman  of  tbe 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Resolutions  of  tbe  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Risolutions 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  consider  reinstatement  of  mail 

service  via  railroad  between  the  cities  of 

Pittsfleld,  Springfield,  and  Worcester 

"Whereas.  RaUroad  passenger  service  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Pittsfleld,  Springfield  and 
Worcester  within  the  Commonwealth  is  to 
need  of  additional  revenue  to  continue  its 
operation;  and 

"Whereas.    The    National    RaU    Passenger 
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Corporation  is  desirous  of  contmulng  rail 
passenger  service  between  said  cities;  and 

"V^ereas,  The  United  States  Postal  Service 
provides  mall  service  between  said  cities; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  to  reinstate  mall  service  be- 
tween tbe  cities  of  Pittsfleld,  Springfield  and 
Worcester  via  railroad  to  help  subsidize  tbe 
expense  involved  in  the  continuation  of  pas- 
senger service  between  said  cities;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Au- 
gust 27,  1973." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Cato- 
llna  State  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  re- 
lating to  general  amnesty.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  tbe  North 
Carolina  State  CouncU,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  Wilmington,  N.C..  re- 
lating to  Russia,  Prisoners  of  War.  and  China. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  EX  OFFICIO 
CONFEREES  ON  S.   1081 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gra- 
vel) be  appointed  as  ex  officio  confer- 
ees heretofore  appointed  on  S.  1081. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2387.  A  bUl  to  amend  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  36  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  owners  of  highway  mot<Mr 
vehicles  to  choose,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  yearly  period  for  application  of  tbe  tax 
on  use  of  such  vehicles;  and 

S.  2388.  A  bUl  to  amend  subchapter  E  of 
chapter  36  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  aircraft  owners  to  choooe, 
tmder  certain  conditions,  the  yearly  period 
for  application  of  the  tax  on  use  of  clvU 
aircraft.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2389.  A  blU  to  authorize  certain  revenues 
from  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
to  be  made  avaUable  to  coastal  and  other 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2390.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Members  of  Congress 
to  withdraw  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 

8.  2391.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  tbe  process  by  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  select  the  President  and  Vice 
President  by  establishing  a  series  of  five  re- 
gional primary  elections  at  which  the  people 
may  express  their  preference  for  the  nomlna- 
tloa  of  an  individual  for  election  to  the  office 


of  President.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
8.  2392.  A  biU  to  require  disclosure  of  the 
octane  rating  of  gasoline  sold  to  consumers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUMFHRET: 
8.  2393.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  special 
oost-of-llvlng  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits  enacted  by  Public  Law  93-66  shall 
become  effective  Immediately,  and  for  other 
purpoeee.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
8.  2394.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  for  addition  to  Rocky 
Mountam  National  Park  m  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


STAT£3kf£NTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

8.  2387.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  D 
of  chapter  36  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  owners  of  high- 
way motor  vehicles  to  choose,  under  cer- 
tam  conditions,  the  yearly  iieriod  for 
application  of  the  tax  on  use  of  such 
vehicles;  and 

S.  2388.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  E 
of  chapter  36  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  aircraft  owners 
to  choose,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
yearly  period  for  application  of  the  tax 
on  use  of  civil  aircraft.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  RELIEF  FOR  HIGHWAY  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
OWNERS  AND  AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  IN  COLD 
CLIMATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  two  biUs  to  assist  highway 
motor  vehicle  owners  and  aircraft  own- 
ers living  in  cold  climates.  Federal  law 
imposes  use  taxes  on  both  highway  motor 
vehicles  and  aircraft.  These  statutes — 26 
U.S.C.  4481-84  and  26  U.S.C.  4491-94— 
as  drafted,  discriminate  against  motor 
vehicle  owners  and  aircraft  owners  living 
in  cold  climates  where  the  weather  and 
physical  limitations  of  the  area  prevent 
the  use  of  the  vehicles  and  aircraft  for 
large  parts  of  the  year.  Both  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  36,  which  imposes  the  high- 
way use  tax,  and  subchapter  E  of  the 
same  chapter,  which  imposes  the  aircraft 
use  tax,  impose  taxes  on  the  use  of  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft  for  the  entire  year 
although  in  Alaska  and  many  other 
States  climatic  conditions  may  preclude 
their  use  for  a  significant  portion  of  the 
year.  These  two  bills  are  designed  to 
equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  vehicle  and 
aircraft  owners  living  in  cold  climates 
where  they  cannot  use  their  vehicles  smd 
aircraft  for  signiflcant  portions  of  the 
year. 

S.  2387,  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  HIGHWAY  MOTOR 

VEHICLE   USE   TAX 

THE    PROBLEM 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  will 
amend  the  highway  motor  vehicle  use 
tax — subchapter  D  of  tiUe  36  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code;  26  U.S.C.  4481-«4. 

Many  vehicles  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere 
are  able  to  operate  only  a  few  months  of 
the  year.  In  September  or  October,  snows 
cover  many  highways  and  roads  and 
make  it  economically  unfeasible  for  the 
State  Department  of  Highways  to  keep 


them  open.  For  example,  the  highway 
between  Teller  and  Nome,  Alaska,  on  the 
Seward  Poiinsula,  is  closed  from  Octo- 
ber 1  until  Jime  1,  8  months  of  the  year. 
This  71-mlIe  stretch  of  highway  Is  a  vital 
length  to  Nome,  the  hub  of  northwest 
Alaska.  This  highway,  S.  131,  is  a  Federal 
aid  highway.  Users  must  pay  the  Federal 
motor  vehicle  highway  use  tax. 

But  because  It  is  closed  8  months  of  the 
year  they  pay  3  times  the  tax  they  should. 

Moreover,  this  tax  adds  measurably  to 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  for  all  resi- 
dents of  northwest  Alaska  who  depend 
directly  or  indirectly  on  truck  transix>r- 
tatlon.  The  tax  is  not  insignificant.  For 
example,  the  tax  on  a  Mack  fuel  tanker 
truck  is  $240.  If  the  owner  is  able  to  put 
only  4,200  miles  on  the  rig  during  a  year, 
this  plus  other  State  taxes  costs  approxi- 
mately 141/2  cents  per  mile. 

As  the  merchants  of  Northwest  Alaska 
have  informed  me,  "these  costs  have  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer."  For  example, 
I  am  informed  that  because  of  these 
taxes,  motor  gasoline  will  rise  from  the 
present  70  cents  per  gallon  to  75  cents 
per  gallon  from  one  retailer  in  Teller. 
Other  retailers  charge  up  to  90  cents  per 
gallon.  These  taxes  add  considerably  to 
the  price  the  consumer  pays  for  vital 
household  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  If  It  where  financially 
possible,  I  would  urge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  keeping  these  roads 
open  year  round.  In  fact,  this  has  been 
tried.  But  is  was  Just  not  possible  physi- 
cally or  financially  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
the  only  alternative  relief  available  is  to 
equalize  the  tax. 

These  facts  I  have  quoted  are  from  my 
constituents  In  Alaska  who  first  called 
the  matter  to  my  attention.  But  the  situ- 
ation is  not  confined  to  Alaska.  People 
throughout  the  northern  climates  are 
faced  with  a  similar  problem.  Senators 
from  many  northern  States,  have,  I  son 
sure,  numerous  constituents  bearing  an 
unfair  tax  burden  for  this  reason. 

This  bill  will  provide  relief  for  all  of 
these  people. 

FRXSXNT    LEGISLATION 

The  Federal  Highway  and  Revenue  Act 
of  1956  first  instituted  the  tax.  Section 
4481(c)  permits  a  proration  of  the  tax  "If 
in  any  taxable  period  the  first  use  of  the 
highway  motor  vehicle  is  after  the  first 
month  in  such  period."  Section  4482(c) 
(2)  defines  the  term  "year"  to  begin 
on  July  1.  As  the  House  report  (84-2022) 
states: 

For  example,  if  the  first  use  on  the  public 
highways  of  a  highway  motor  vehicle  occurs 
on  August  20,  the  tax  will  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  11/12  of  $1.50  for  each  thousand 
pounds  or  fraction  thereof  of  tbe  taxable 
gross  weight  of  the  vehicle. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  further  amplified 
this  legislation.  They  stated: 

The  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
(Public  Law  627)  provides  for  a  program 
of  highway  construction  and  Improvement. 
To  finance  this  program,  the  Highway  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1956  earmarked  certain  taxes, 
only  one  of  which  is  the  tax  Imposed  on  the 
use  of  highway  motor  vehicles,  to  a  highway 
trust  fund.  More  than  nmety  percent  of  the 
trust  fund  revenue  Is  derived  from  taxes  on 
sales  of  motor  fuel,  tires,  lubricating  oU, 
trucks,  buses,  and  parts  and  accessories  for 
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trucks  and  bxisee.  The  burden  of  these  other 
taxes  falls  hardest  on  the  heavier  visers  of 
the  highway  system,  thus  enstirlng  that  such 
commercial  users  pay  more  than  those  who 
use  the  highways  less  frequently.  The  high- 
way use  tax  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  an 
taltlal  payment  for  use  of  the  highways,  and 
It  was  never  Intended  that  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4481(a)  of  the  Code  be  measured 
according  to  the  number  of  mUes  a  particu- 
lar truck  uses  the  highway. 

The  only  relief  from  the  tax  is  that  pro- 
vided by  section  4481(c)  of  the  Code.  Under 
section  4481  (c) ,  the  tax  is  prorated  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  such  uae 
occurs  to  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  period. 
In  commenting  on  the  proration  of  the  high- 
way use  tax.  Senate  Report  No.  2054,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  Internal  Revenue  Cuniula- 
tive  Bulletin  1956-2,  page  1308  at  1313  states: 

"The  tax  is  an  annual  tax  Imposed  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1.  However,  If  the  first 
use  of  the  vehicle  on  the  highway  occurs 
after  the  end  of  July,  the  tax  [is  reduced] 
proportionately  for  the  number  of  months  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  during  which  the 
highway  vehicle  was  not  so  used." 

Once  a  vehicle  Is  used  on  the  highway, 
however,  there  is  no  other  relief  (Including 
proration)  available  for  subsequent  months 
in  the  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  law  then,  the  actual  distance 
that  the  vehicle  travels  is  immaterial.  Reve* 
nue  Ruling  68-378,  published  In  Internal 
Revenue  Cumulative  BvUletln  1958-2.  at  page 
857,  discusses  the  situation  where  mobile  fire 
fighting  units  only  occasionally  have  to 
traTelon  a  city  street  for  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  mile.  Revenue  Ruling 
68-378  holds  that,  the  tax  is  Imposed  when 
the  vehicle  Is  first  required  to  use  a  city 
Street,  or  any  roadway  which  is  not  a  private 
roadway. 

Accordingly.  If  a  highway  motor  vehicle 
Is  actually  used  at  least  once  on  a  public 
h'.ghway,  then  regardless  of  the  distance 
traveled,  it  Is  subject  to  the  use  tax  under 
Section  4481  (a)  of  the  Code. 

PBOPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  should 
not  conflict  with  this  policy  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
permitting  vehicles  occasionally  used  on 
highways,  but  for  which  highways  must 
be  kept  in  constant  repair,  to  escape  the 
tax  and  in  permitting  vehicles  which 
cannot  be  used  for  long  periods  of  the 
year  because  of  inclement  weather  to  be 
exempted  from  taxation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
change  the  taxable  definition  of  "year" 
to  permit  it  either  to  begin  on  July  1  or 
on  the  first  date  of  any  other  month  spec- 
ified by  a  taxpayer  who  can  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee  that 
climatic  conditions  beyond  the  tax- 
payer's control  will  prevent  him  from 
using  such  vehicle  for  a  continuous  peri- 
od of  90  days  or  more  during  such  1-year 
period. 

This  will  permit  taxpayers  living  in 
told  climates  or  In  other  areas  in  which 
tllmatlc  conditions  prevent  the  use  of 
tl;eir  vehicles  for  substantial  periods  of 
time  to  prorate  their  tax  in  accordance 
irith  the  portion  of  the  year  their  vehi- 
cles are  usable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
»€  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Con- 
iREssioNAL  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
!:llows: 


8.2387 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  4482(c)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  year 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  on  uae  of  highway 
motor  vehicles)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  YxAK. — The  term  'year'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  highway  motot-  vehicle — 

"(A)  the  one-year  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 4484,  the  one-year  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  specified  in  such 
election." 

(b)  Section  4484  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  cross  reference)  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 4485. 

(c)  A  new  section  4484  Is  added  as  follows: 
"Section  4481.  Special  rules. 

■"Election  To  Use  Yeas  Other  Than  Psxiod 
Beginning  July  1 . — 

"  (a)  In  Oenxsal. — A  person  required  under 
section  4481(b)  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4481(a)  on  the  use  of  a  highway 
motor  vehicle  may  elect,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b),  to  pay  such  tax- 
with  respect  to  the  one-year  period  com- 
mencing on  the  first  day  of  the  month  speci- 
fied by  him  (in  lieu  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  July  1 ) . 

"(b)  Condition. — An  election  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  highway  motor  vehicle  only  if  the  per- 
son required  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  use  of 
such  vehicle  establishes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  climatic 
conditions  beyond  his  control  wlU  prevent 
him  from  using  such  vehicle  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  90  days  or  more  during 
such  one-year  period. 

"(c)  When  and  How  Made. — An  election 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations." 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  36  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (title  26,  U.S.C.) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec. 

4481.  Imp>ositlon  of  tax. 

4482.  Definitions. 

4483.  Exemptions.  | 

4484.  Special  rules. 

4485.  Cross  reference." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1974. 

S.  2388,  a  bill  TO  AMEND  SUBCHAPTEX  E  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  TO  AMEND  THE  AIR- 
CRAFT USERS  TAX  TO  PERMIT  THE  TAXPATXRS 
IN  COLD  CLUCATES  TO  PRORATE  THE  TAX  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  TEAR 
DURING  WHICH  THET  CAN  USX  THE  AXRCRAFT 
THE   PROBLEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  per- 
mit aircraft  owners  in  cold  climates  to 
prorate  their  aircraft  users  tax.  This 
problem  is  identical  to  the  problem  I  have 
just  discussed  with  respect  to  the  high- 
way users  tax.  Subchapter  E  Is  modeled 
on  subchapter  D.  In  fact,  the  operative 
language  of  the  two  sections  is  very  simi- 
lar. The  policy  of  both  subchapters  is 
the  same. 

So  are  the  problems  facing  aircraft 
users  in  cold  climates.  Persons  who  lay 
up  their  planes  in  the  summertime  can 
prorate  the  tax,  although  persons  laying 
up  their  planes  in  the  winter  cannot. 

As  one  of  my  constituents  put  it: 

The  tax  as  now  written  begins  on  July  1 
and  ends  on  June  30.  The  provision  for  lay- 
up  reads  that  the  tax  Is  due  and  payable 


at  the  end  of  the  tint  month  of  the  fiscal 
year  that  the  aircraft  is  used.  The  tax  rate 
is  then  calculated  from  that  month  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This,  In  effect,  dis- 
allows a  winter  lay-up.  For  example.  If  a 
person  does  not  use  his  aircraft  from  July  to 
January,  he  pays  taxes  for  only  six  months 
(February  through  June);  but  If  he  uses 
his  aircraft  in  July  and  then  does  not  fiy  it 
between  November  and  AprU  he  stlU  must 
pay  taxes  for  twelve  months  since  he  first 
used  it  in  July.  The  amount  of  lay-up  time 
Is  the  same  but  the  taxes  are  considerably 
different.  This  does  not  strike  me  as  being 
the  intent  of  the  law  since  there  Is  an  obvious 
Inequality. 

In  Alaska,  this  la  especially  true  since 
cold  temperatures,  short  day  light  hours, 
and  adverse  weather  certainly  hinder  winter 
time  pleasure  fiylng.  I,  for  one,  would  like 
to  see  this  law  modified  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  any  month  the  aircraft  is  not  in  xise. 

When  I  inquired  Into  this  matter  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Administrator  replied — 

We  are  certain  that  Congress  did  not  Inten- 
tionally draft  and  pass  legislation  to  work  a 
hardship  on  our  countrymen  who  live  In 
Alaska. 

I  also  corresponded  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  who  raised  certain 
administrative  objections  to  any  such 
change  because  of  limited  auditing  facili- 
ties available. 

My  proposed  legislation,  because  it 
vests  adequate  discretion  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  will  permit  him 
to  require  the  taxpayer  to  comply  with 
a  high  standard  of  proof,  should  not  im- 
pose an  additional  administrative  burden 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  strong  equi- 
ties favoring  those  taxpayers  who  are 
physically  prevented  by  climatic  condi- 
tions from  using  their  aircraft  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  is  similar  in  form  to 
the  other  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  It 
redefines  the  term  "year"  to  either  begin 
on  July  1  or  on  the  first  day  of  any  other 
month  specified  by  a  taxpayer  who  can 
"establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  climatic 
conditions  beyond  his  control  will  pre- 
vent him  from  using  such  aircraft  for  a 
continuous  period  of  90  days  or  more 
during  such  1-year  period." 

This  will,  I  believe,  solve  the  problem  of 
many  pilots  in  the  northern  States  and 
will  provide  them  with  much  needed  tax 
relief. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
both  of  these  bills  and  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  second  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
Its  e'ltirety  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2388 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4492(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  year 
for  purposes  of  the  tax  on  use  of  civil  air- 
craft)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Year. — The  term  'year'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  civil  aircraft — 

"(A)  the  one-year  period  beginning  on 
July  1,  or 


"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  election  under 
section  4403(c),  the  one-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  month  specified 
in  such  election." 

(b)  Section  4493  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Election  To  Use  Year  Other  Than 
Period  Beginning  July  1. — 

"(1)  In  General. — A  person  required  un- 
der section  4491  (b)  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4491(a)  on  the  use  of  a  taxable 
civil  aircraft  may  elect,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)  to  pay  such  tax  with 
respect  to  the  one-year  period  commencing 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  si>eclfied  by 
him  (in  Ueu  of  the  one-year  period  begin- 
ning on  July  1). 

"(2)  Condition. — An  election  may  be  made 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able civil  aircraft  only  if  the  person  required 
to  pay  the  tax  on  the  use  of  such  aircraft 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that  climatic  conditions 
beyond  his  control  wlU  prevent  him  from 
using  such  aircraft  for  a  continuous  period 
of  ninety  days  or  more  during  such  one  year. 

"(3)  When  and  How  M/it>e. — An  election 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 1974. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2389.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  rev- 
enues from  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  to  be  made  avaUable  to 
coastal  and  other  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  provide  for  rev- 
enue sharing  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leases  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  min- 
erals. 

This  bill  will  distribute  the  royalties 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  to 
the  adjacent  coastal  State,  50  percent; 
the  other  States.  25  percent;  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  25  percent. 

Federal  public  lands  producing  royalty 
revenues  already  require  royalty  reve- 
nue distribution  to  the  State  on  which 
the  lands  are  located.  (See  30  United 
States  Code,  section  191.) 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  various 
States  have  sought  a  royalty  revenue  dis- 
tribution from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands.  In  the  92d  Congress,  for  example, 
several  bills  were  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  at  its  June  28,  1972, 
annual  meeting.  That  resolution  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
with,  not  only  the  adjacent  State,  but 
all  other  States.  The  Attorney  General  of 
Alaska  suggested  the  specific  formula 
enumerated  above. 

Mr.  President,  although  these  minerals 
are  located  within  Federal  lands— the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf— the  adjacent 
State  provides  considerable  govern- 
mental services  to  the  industries  and  peo- 
ple engaged  in  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. Such  State  governments  must  incur 
substantial  expenses  in  connection  with 
these  £ictlvlties.  But  they  receive  no  share 
of  the  royalties.  This  is  particularly  un- 
fair in  view  of  the  fact  that  States  on 
which  royalty  producing  Federal  public 
lands  are  located  share  in  such  royalties. 


Mineral  exploration,  whether  it  be 
from  Federal  public  lands  or  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lands,  is  really  a  coopera- 
tive venture  with  private  industry,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government  all  lending  a  hand.  Becausd 
Federal  royalties  now  are  deposited  in  the 
general  treasury,  the  adjacent  coutal 
States  must  bear  an  unfair  burden. 

The  funds  involved  are  not  Inconsid- 
erable. The  total  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
receipts,  including  royalties,  bonuses, 
and  rentals  for  1969  were  nearly  $714 
million.  For  1970,  they  were  nearly  $334 
million.  For  1971,  they  were  over  $1,- 
272,000,000.  And  these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  very  considerable  royalties  that 
will  accrue  after  oil  and  gas  production 
starts  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
in  other  areas. 

My  bill  will,  for  the  first  time,  provide 
that  royalties  will  be  shared  directly  with 
the  other  nonadjacent  States — inland  as 
well  as  coastal.  It  provides  a  fair  revenue 
sharing  formula  and  will  be  easily 
administrable. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
concept  as  soon  as  possible  and  avert 
needless  litigation  and  delay.  With  the 
current  energy  crisis,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
delay  the  development  of  our  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  energy  potential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
itself  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  along  with  a  table  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  receipts  for  fiscal  years 
1955-70. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 

Congress  hereby  finds  and   declares  that — 

(1)  all  States  which  contain  pubhc  lands 
of  the  United  States  within  their  boundaries 
receive  certain  revenues  produced  from 
bonuses,  royalties  and  rentals  of  such  lands 
in  accordance  with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  191); 

(2)  such  sharing  of  revenues  is  based  on 
the  equitable  consideration  that  these  States 
furnish  governmental  services  to  the  indus- 
tries and  people  engaged  In  the  exploration 
and  production  of  minerals  from  such  lands 
and  accordingly  such  States  are  entitled  to 
be   reimbursed   for   such   services; 

(3)  coastal  States  perform  identical  gov- 
ernmental services  to  the  Industries  and  peo- 
ple engaged  In  the  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  minerals  from  the  portion  of  the 
seabed,  which  adjoins  each  coastal  State  but 
to  which  such  States  do  not  have  title,  yet 
these  States  now  receive  no  share  of  the 
revenue  produced; 

(4)  ooMtal  States  In  addition  to  providing 
governmental  services,  are  subject  to  other 
burdens  not  financially  measurable,  such  as 
the  risk  and  the  actuality  of  oil  spiUs,  move- 
ment of  population  of  low  coastal  areas  where 
hurricane  dangers  are  greatest  and  modifica- 
tion of  ooaartal  ecology; 

(5)  baslo  Justice  requires  that  coastal 
States  should  share  revenues  from  the  afore- 
said portion  of  the  seabed  at  least  on  ~fEe 
same  equitable  grounds  on  which  States  with 
Federal  lands  within  their  boundaries  now 
share  such  revenues  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment: and 

(6)  the  bonuses,  royalties  and  rentals  of 
public  limds  can  provide  a  practical  way  In 
which  Federal  revenue  sharing  with  all  States 
cain  be  accomplished. 

Sec  2.  Section  9  of  the  Outer  Continental 


Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  UJ3.C.  1338)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  Disposition  of  Revenues. — (a)  All 
rentals,  royalties,  or  other  sums  paid  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
or  in  connection  with  any  lease  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  the  period  beginning 
June  6,  1950,  and  ending  with  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

"(b)  All  rentals,  royalties,  or  other  sums 
paid  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  or  in  connection  with  any  lease 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  on  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  of  the  amount  of  the  rev- 
enues so  deposited  in  each  fiscal  year  which 
are  attributable  to  the  portion  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  any  State — 

"(1)  60  per  centum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  such  adjacent 
State; 

"(2)  25  per  centum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary,  in  equal  amounts,  to  each  of  the 
several  States  other  than  such  adjacent  State; 
and 

"(3)  25  per  centum  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  credit- 
ed to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(c)  Any  moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  under  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  lease  but  held  In  escrow  pend- 
ing the  determination  of  a  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  lands  on  account  of  which  such 
moneys  tire  paid  constitute  part  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall,  to  the  extent  that 
such  lands  are  ultimately  determined  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
be  distributed — 

"(1)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  If 
paid  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  and 

"(2)  In  acordance  with  subsection  (b)  if 
paid  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or 
In  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify  In  any 
manner  any  right,  claim,  or  Interest  of  any 
State  In  any  funds  received  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  funds 
held  in  escrow  pending  the  determination  of 
any  controversy  as  to  whether  the  submerged 
lands  on  account  of  which  such  funds  were 
received  constitute  a  part  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  in 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify  any  claim 
of  any  State  to  any  right,  title,  or  Interest 
in,  or  Jurisdiction  over,  any  submerged  lands. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT— OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  RECEIPTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1955  THROUGH  1970 


Royalties 


Total 

(Includef  bonuses 

and  rentals) 


1955 0  $154,621,764.85 

1956 »5?,814.63  137.742,374.94 

1957 232,342.21  13.178,593.89 

1958 830,760.69  15,699,374,58 

1959 2,266,484.40  23,830,325,75 

1960 2,839,980.97  401.722,186.69 

1961 5,588.525.60  51,067,561.98 

1962 5,605,230.15  510,198,439.12 

1963 7,433.912.55  137.273,981.41 

1964 10,640,439.52  152,395,954.32 

1965 11,246,201.92  142,502,002.40 

1966 86,424,061.11  208,764,843.82 

1967 41,107,770.26  785,440,705.67 

1968 57,935.108.40  1,082,763,202.32 

1969 78,083,889.47  713,912,091.57 

1970 113,580,953.89  333,809,071,36 

1971 159,914,891.13  1,272.257,326.56 

Total 583, 771, 719. 06  6, 137, 149, 774. 23 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  2392.  A  bill  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  octane  rating  of  gasoline  sold  to  con- 
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sumers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

OCTANi:    BATING    DISCLOST7U    ACT 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introdiK.ng  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  will  make  available  to 
consumers  the  octane  rating  of  the  gaso- 
line they  buy. 

In  brief,  this  bill  requires  gasoline 
manufacturers  and  refiners  to  determine 
the  octane  rating  of  the  gasoline  they 
blend  and  then  requires  service  station 
dealers  to  post  that  rating  for  the  infor- 
mation of  their  customers.  The  idea  is 
very  simple. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
consiuners  have  an  interest  in  the  octane 
rating  of  their  gasoline.  Foremost  among 
these  is  price.  Those  persons  who  unnec- 
essarib^  use  high  octane  gasoline  spend 
4,  5,  or  even  6  cents  more  per  gallon  than 
they  need  or  ought  to  spend.  Over  the 
course  of  a  year,  this  waste  may  add  up  to 
$50  or  more  for  the  average  motorist. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  contribu- 
tion this  bill  can  make  toward  the  con- 
servation of  petroleum  resources.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  refiner  sacrifices  5 
percent  of  final  product  gasoline  for  each 
ix>int  by  which  he  increases  its  octane 
rating.  If  motorists  can  choose  gasoline 
blends  which  perfectly  meet,  but  do  not 
exceed,  the  requirements  of  their  cars, 
they  can  help  save  gasoline. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  lower  octane 
gasolines  properly  matched  to  individual 
engines  can  reduce  air  pollution  because 
lower  octane  gasolines  contain  less  lead 
and  are  less  polluting  than  higher  octane 
gasolines. 

Another  consideration  is  that  engine 
wear  and  tear  is  least  when  the  proper 
octane  gasoline  is  used.  The  use  of 
gasoline  which  is  either  too  high  or  too 
low  in  octane  is  harmful  to  an  engine. 
Yet  the  consiuner  has  no  real  way,  at 
present,  of  knowing  what  kind  of  gasoline 
he  is  putting  into  his  car's  tank.  He  knows 
that  he  is  putting  in  regular  or  super, 
perhaps,  but  these  are  not  standardized 
classifications.  Regular  gasoline  sold  at 
station  X  might  be  several  octane  points 
above  or  below  gasoline  sold  in  station  Y. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  correct 
this  situation.  It  will  allow  the  consumer 
to  know  exactly  the  octsuie  rating  of  the 
gasoline  he  purchases. 

No  doubt  opposition  to  this  bill  will  be 
offered,  as  it  has  been  offered  in  the  past, 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  more  to 
know  about  gasoline  than  its  octane 
rating  and  that  posting  the  octane  rating 
will  establish  a  single,  grossly  oversim- 
plified standard  by  which  all  gasoline  wUl 
be  judged. 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  is  not 
very  sturdy.  In  1969,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  exhaustively  reviewed  the 
question  of  whether  octane  ratings 
should  be  posted.  Public  hearings  were 
held  in  anticipation  of  rulemaking.  Oil 
companies  and  coiisumer  organizations 
alike  presented  their  views.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  was  a  final  ruling  on 
December  16,  1971,  requiring  the  posting 
of  octane  ratings  according  to  the  stand- 
ards employed  in  this  bill.  I  am  satisfied 
that  those  hearings  conclusively  estab- 


lished the  propriety  of  requiring  the  use 
of  octane  ratings. 

It  is  true  that  these  rules  were  chal- 
lenged in  court  and  are.  In  fact,  still  in 
litigation.  The  point  of  the  court  chal- 
lenge, however,  is  the  authority  of  the 
FTC  to  issue  the  rules — not  the  rules 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  makes 
sense  from  many  vantage  points.  It  offers 
the  consumer  the  chance  to  save  money 
and  to  prolong  the  life  of  his  car's 
engine.  It  can  contribute  positively  to  our 
gasoline  shortage  and  to  lessening  the 
poisoning  of  our  air. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2392 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gasoline  Octane 
Rating  Disclosure  Act". 

Sic.  a.  For  the  pxirposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

( 1 )  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission; 

(2)  "Director"  means  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

(3)  "octane  rating"  means  a  quantitative 
evaluation  of  anti-knock  characteristics  of 
gasoline  used  as  a  motor  fuel; 

(4)  "octane  number"  means  the  figure  de- 
rived from  the  sum  of  research  (B)  octane 
number  and  motor  (M)  octane  number,  di- 
vided by  2.  (R+M/2)  as  described  In 
"Standard  Speclflcatlons  for  Gasoline", 
American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
(ASTM).  D439-70.  as  revised,  and  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials  test  meth- 
ods D2699  and  D2700; 

(5)  "gasoline"  means  a  liquid  petroleum 
product  Intended  for  use  as  motor  fuel  and 
Includes  any  petroleiun  product  obtained  by 
blending  together  one  or  more  such  prod- 
ucts with  other  such  products  If  the  result- 
ant product  Is  Intended  for  use  as  motor 
fuel; 

(6)  "Interstate  commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  place  In  a  State  and  any 
place  In  another  State,  or  between  places 
in  the  same  State  through  another  State; 

(7)  "Jobber"  means  any  person  who  pur- 
chases gasoline  for  resale  or  distribution  at 
wholesale  prices; 

(8)  "retail  service  station  dealer"  means 
any  person  who  sells  and  delivers  gasoline 
directly  Into  the  gasoline  tanks  of  motor 
vehicles; 

(9)  "manufacturer"  and  "refiner"  means 
any  person  who  produces,  blends,  or  com- 
pounds motor  vehicle  fuels  for  use  as  gaso- 
line; and 

(10)  "blend"  means  the  process  of  re- 
fining or  mixing  gasoline. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  shall  by  regulation 
establish  uniform  procedures  for  determin- 
ing octane  ratings  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  by  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  Every  manufacturer  and  re- 
finer who  blends  gasoline  for  sale  In  Inter- 
state commerce  as  a  motor  fuel  shaU  de- 
termine the  minimum  octane  of  such  gas- 
oline, as  so  blended.  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  under  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Any  person  who  blends  gasoline  which 
tm'\  been  shipped  or  transported  in  Inter- 
state commerce  for  use  as  a  motor  fuel  and 
who  sells  such  gasoline  for  resale  shall  dis- 


close to  the  purchaser  of  such  gasoline  Its 
octane  number  In  accordance  with  regiUa- 
tlons  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Any  person  who  blends  gasoline  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  In  Inter- 
state commerce  in  a  blender  from  which 
such  gasoline  Is  dispensed  directly  Into  the 
motor  vehicle  In  which  It  Is  to  be  used  shall 
disclose  the  octane  number  of  such  gasoline 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
S  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  5.  (a)  Any  retaU  service  station  dealer 
who  dispenses  gasoline  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  a  consumer  for  use  as  a  motor  fuel 
shall  afilx  to  the  container  from  which  such 
gasoline  Is  dispensed  a  label  which  shall 
clearly  disclose  the  octane  number  of  such 
gasoline. 

(b)  The  label  required  to  be  afflxed  to  the 
container  under  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
tain such  Information  and  meet  such  re- 
quirements as  to  form  and  content  as  the 
Commission  shaU  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Sec  6.  Each  manufacturer,  refiner,  jobber, 
and  retaU  service  station  dealer  who  manu- 
factures, refines,  ships,  transports,  or  sells 
gasoline  In  Interstate  commerce  shall  allow 
the  Director,  or  his  delegate,  upon  demand 
made,  to  Inspect,  during  regular  business 
hours,  any  refinery,  storage  unit,  or  service 
station  where  gasoline  is  kept  or  otherwise 
stored,  and  shall  allow  the  Director,  or  his 
delegate,  to  examine  and  take  samples  of 
such  gasoline. 

Sec.  7.  The  Director,  or  his  designate,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  collect,  or  cause  to  be  col- 
lected, sanaples  of  all  petroleum  products  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  are 
held  or  offered  for  sale  and  cause  such  sam- 
ples to  be  tested  and  analyzed. 

Sec  8.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  section  4  or  6  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  In  any 
amount  not  In  excess  of  $10,000. 

(b)  Any  retaU  service  station  dealer  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
in  any  amoxint  not  In  excess  of  91,000. 

Sec  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shaU  become  effective  the 
date  of  enactment,  except  that  sections  4,  6, 
and  6  shall  become  effective  ninety  days  after 
such  date. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.  2393.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the 
specisJ  cost-of-living  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  enacted  by  Public  Law 
93-66  shall  become  effective  Immediately, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

T7BGEMT  SOCIAL  SECtnUTT  IMCRKA8K  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turned from  my  home  State,  as  every 
other  Senator  has.  I  traveled  many  nules, 
going  to  dozens  of  communities  in  the 
State  of  Miimesota.  I  shall  return  tonight 
to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  next 
2  days.  I  have  talked  to  hundreds — in 
fact,  thousands — of  people.  I  have  visited 
senior  citizens'  homes  and  nursing 
homes.  I  have  been  out  to  see  yoimg  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  buy  homes. 

Let  me  say  a  word  for  a  moment  about 
the  senior  citizens.  They  are  being  vic- 
timized by  inflation  as  no  one  else — a 
cruel.  Inhumane  treatment  of  the  senior 
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citizens  of  this  coimtry.  They  have  no 
way  to  increase  their  Income.  Most  of 
them  are  on  social  security,  with  very, 
very  modest  pensions.  Most  of  them  have 
no  savings,  and  they  are  being  victimized 
every  day  by  the  high  cost  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, rents,  everything  that  they  touch. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  make  immediately  effec- 
tive upon  enactment  the  special  5. 9 -per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits, 
as  provided  under  Public  Law  93-66, 
presently  authorized  to  be  implemented 
in  June  1974. 

I  will  offer  this  bill  as  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  appropriate  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  action  on  this  vital 
matter  can  be  completed  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

My  bill,  the  Urgent  Social  Security  In- 
crease Act  of  1973,  is  addressed  to  the 
desperate  financial  situation  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  America's  21  million 
rlderly  citizens  on  small  and  fixed  in- 
comes confronting  the  current  escalation 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
this  body  earlier  this  year  went  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  providing  for  this  in- 
crease at  the  outset  of  1974,  and  sub- 
sequently approved  a  modified  provision 
to  make  this  increase  effective  next 
April.  It  had  been  deemed  essential  to 
take  this  further  action  on  behalf  of 
elderly  Americans  confronting  sharp 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  beyond  the 
automatic  provisions  for  a  cost  of  living 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  under 
the  social  security  amendments  of  1972, 
which  become  effective  in  January  1975. 
My  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
and  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  played 
a  major  role  in  efforts  to  secure  enact- 
ment of  this  earlier  special  benefit  in- 
crease. 

However,  to  secure  agreement  with 
the  House  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7445,  extending  the  Renegotiation 
Act  and  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  this  special  benefit  in- 
crease to  reflect  the  rise  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  between  June  1972  and  Jime 
1973,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Senate  to 
accept  a  further  delay  in  the  imple- 
mentaUon  date,  to  June  1974.  Based  on 
an  initial  estimate  of  a  5.6  percent  in- 
crease In  the  CPI— subsequently  revised 
to  reflect  an  actual  CPI  change  of  5.9 
percent — 30  million  persons  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  $1.9  billion  in  in- 
creased beneflts  over  the  latter  half  of 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  action  by 
Congress,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
again,  and  this  morning's  reports  indi- 
cated the  highest  rise  in  the  wholesale 
index,  practically,  in  history.  Food  costs 
have  gone  up  30  percent  in  the  past  year. 
Something  has  to  be  done  in  this  body. 
This  Congress  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
let  our  senior  citizens  go  ignored  and 
their  pleas  left  ignored.  We  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  This  country  can 
see  to  it  that  our  senior  citizens  who  are 
on  fixed  Incomes,  on  social  security,  have 
at  least  enough  on  which  to  live.  What  a 
pitiful  sight  It  is  to  read  in  the  press  that 
elderly  people  have  been  forced  to  steal 
to  have  enough  food  to  meet  their 
wants — decent,  good  people. 


I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
see  that  this  Congress  acts  promptly  to 
provide  the  much-needed  relief  that  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  now  dictates  is 
necessary. 

As  now  calculated,  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  93-66— H.R.  7445— 
a  retired  worker  presently  receiving  an 
average  monthly  social  security  benefit 
of  $167  would  receive  $10  more  per 
month,  beginning  next  July,  and  a  retired 
couple  would  find  their  monthly  checks 
raised  from  $278  to  $295.  A  further  and 
earlier  overall  increase  of  some  $300  mil- 
lion in  social  security  beneflts  for  bene- 
ficiaries whose  work  gives  them'^some 
earnings  will  result  when  the  increase 
provided  in  the  earnings  limit,  to  $2,400, 
goes  into  effect  next  January. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  how  a  couple, 
having  to  pay  rent  in  our  big  cities,  can 
live  on  $278  a  month.  If  they  can  in  these 
days  and  live  like  normal  people  ought 
to  live,  they  are  performing  an  economic 
miracle;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  do  better  than  that. 

However,  these  increases  will  be  too 
little  and  too  late  to  protect  elderly 
Americans  on  fixed  and  limited  incomes 
who  are  right  now  confronting  sky- 
rocketing costs  in  food,  in  housing,  and 
in  health  care.  Even  with  last  year's  20 
percent  social  security  Increase,  the  an- 
nual benefit  to  an  elderly  couple  comes 
to  a  meager  $3,252  as  the  total  Income. 
That  is  $190  below  the  lowest  "survival" 
budget  for  a  retired  couple,  as  recently 
calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. And  this  average  budget  does  not 
begin  to  reflect  substantially  higher  costs 
of  living  In  certain  metropolitan  areas 
such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, Los  Angeles — just  to  mention 
&  Tew* 

This  BLS  "lower  budget,"  computed 
before  the  recent  sharp  increases  in  food 
prices,  found  food  and  housing  to  be  the 
two  highest  costs  for  an  elderly  couple. 
Living  substantially  below  the  level  of 
poverty,  this  couple  spends  over  30  per- 
cent of  Its  Income  for  food  and  35  per- 
cent for  housing. 

What  such  figures  mean  is  that  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  are  being  forced 
deeper  and  deeper  into  poverty  and  de- 
spair with  no  relief  in  sight  imtil  next 
July.  And  such  "relief,"  in  fact,  would 
only  enable  them  to  adjust  to  further 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living  that  are  ex- 
pected next  year,  exclusive  of  the  sharp 
devaluation  of  the  consumer  dollar  that 
they  are  already  experiencing. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's 
new  phase  IV  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram puts  the  biggest  burden  of  infla- 
tion on  the  backs  of  elderly  Americans 
least  able  to  afford  it.  They  face  uncon- 
trolled rental  costs,  which  already  have 
risen  by  some  31  percent  between  1968 
and  1972.  They  must  cope  with  an  8.7- 
percent  surge  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
food  costs  skyrocketing  by  almost  20  per- 
cent by  year  end.  Last  year  alone,  the 
total  health  bill  for  America  soared  by 
10.3  percent.  But  health  care  costs  for 
older  Americans  are  rising  twice  as  fast 
as  for  young  persons,  and  medicare  cur- 
rently covers  only  42  percent  of  an  aver- 
age beneficiary's  hospital  and  medical 
bills. 


The  plight  of  our  Nation's  elderly  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  nearly  5  mil- 
lion are  impoverished,  that  summer  re- 
sorts have  been  flooded  with  job  applica- 
tions from  elderly  persons  desperately 
looking  for  any  kind  of  work  to  supple- 
ment their  small  pensions,  and  that  hun- 
gry old  people  In  Florida  have  been  ap- 
prehended for  pilfering  food  and  vita- 
mins from  local  stores. 

Older  Americans  have  a  right  to  hu- 
man dignity,  and  to  be  released  from  de- 
spair and  anxiety  over  incomes  that  re- 
main fixed  while  the  cost  of  living  rises. 
It  is  an  act  of  economic  commonsense 
for  Government  to  enable  as  many  elder- 
ly citizens  as  possible  to  live  in  self-suf- 
flclency  rather  than  in  public  depend- 
ency. But  it  is  also  an  act  of  decent  com- 
passion for  Government  to  respond  ef- 
fectively to  the  urgent  income  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be 
responsible  and  responsive,  these  actions 
must  be  taken  immediately.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  priority  consideration  to 
the  Urgent  Social  Security  Increase  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  shall  be  asking  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors.  I  hope  many 
will  do  so.  At  the  appropriate  moment,  as 
soon  as  a  piece  of  legislation  comes  up 
that  the  "President  cannot  veto,  I  am  go- 
ing to  attach  this  measure  to  that  legis- 
lation, because  I,  for  one,  as  a  Senator, 
cannot  go  home  and  face  people  I  see  day 
after  day  knowing  that  they  are  not  able 
even  to  subsist,  while  we  in  Congress  are 
considering  budgets  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  I  think 
it  is  time  we  started  taking  care  of  our 
people.  That  Is  what  we  are  here  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  2393 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsections  (a)(2)  and  (c)(2)  of  section 
201  of  Public  Law  93-66  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "May  1974"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  ef- 
fective month  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  201  of  Public  Law  93-66  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  (3) 
and  (c)  (2).  the  effective  month  of  this  sec- 
tion is  the  month  in  which  this  subsection 
Is  enacted." 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  2394.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  for  addition  to 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  Colorado  River 
divides  the  Kawuneeche  Valley,  and  at 
the  moment  only  the  land  east  of  the 
river  is  contained  in  the  parte.  The  land 
west  of  the  river,  although  outside  the 
park.  Is  easily  visible  from  the  park's 
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major  access.  Trail  Ridge  Road.  There- 
fore, it  is  an  important  part  of  the  visual 
experience  of  the  park's  2  million  an- 
nual visitors. 

A  special  point  of  interest  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  proposed  extension  is  the 
Holzwarth  Homestead,  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  hopes  to  make  into 
an  historical  interpretive  site.  This 
would  provide  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  visitors  to  gain  a  feeling  for  the  area 
as  it  was  in  1904  when  the  first  cabin  was 
built  and  the  first  settlers  began  to  raise 
cattle., It  should  also  be  added  that  the 
valley  is  considered  to  be  a  prime  habitat 
for  deer,  elk,  beaver,  and  marsh  birds. 

Mr.  President,  continued  private  and 
commercial  development  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  threaten  the  present  status 
of  the  valley  and  make  it  imperative  that 
the  Congress  immediately  act  to  preserve 
the  beauty  and  wildlife  of  the  area.  This 
bill  would  extend  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park's  western  boundary  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  for  a  distance  of  4 
miles.  It  would  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  1.017.5  acres  of  land  included  in  that 
extension,  and  it  would  also  authorize 
the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  the 
land. 

The  valley's  largest  landowner,  Mr. 
John  Holzwarth,  recently  sold  his  dude 
ranch  and  all  of  his  land  within  the  park 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  He  has 
also  given  the  Park  Service  a  firm  option 
to  buy  the  634  acres  he  owns  within  the 
proposed  boxmdary  extension  for  $875,- 
000.  The  second  largest  property  owner, 
Mr.  Charles  Houseman,  has  been  cooper- 
ative also.  He  wholeheartedly  urges  the 
addition  of  his  property  to  the  park  and 
has  verbally  offered  to  sell  his  holdings 
on  a  life  tenure  basis  after  the  boundary 
Is  extended. 

It  is  important  that  immediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  bill.  Having 
disposed  of  his  dude  ranch,  Mr.  Holz- 
warth is  eager  to  sell  the  remainder  of 
his  property.  The  option  he  has  given  the 
National  Park  Service  expires  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1974,  and  if  it  expires  before  ac- 
tion is  taken,  the  possibility  of  purchas- 
ing the  land  will  be  slight  as  Mr.  Holz- 
warth has  many  other  offers. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  in- 
clude the  beautiful  Kawuneeche  Valley 
within  the  boimdary  of  Rocky  Moimtain 
National  Park  so  that  all  of  our  citizens 
may  enjoy  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  do  everything  possible  to  ex- 
pedite passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  proposed  bill 
be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2394 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
bOTindary  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
Is  hereby  revised  to  Include  the  following 
described  areas,  totaling  approximately 
1,017.5  acres: 

SIXTH    FRXIfCXPAL    MMMIDIAM,   COLOaAOO 

Parcel  1 :  AU  that  part  of  the  E  ^  8W  % 
and  W  ^  SE  >4  lying  west  of  the  west  bank 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  W  %  aw  %  of  section  36,  Township  6 
North,  Range  76  West;  Lot  8  of  section  1, 


Township  4  North,  Range  76  West;  Lot  1  and 
SB  l^  NE  >4>  Of  section  2,  and  that  part  of 
the  8W  Vt  NW  >/«  of  section  1  lying  west  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  all  In  Township  4  North,  Range 
76  West;  Lot  a  and  SW  >4  NE  ^  of  section  2, 
Township  4  North,  Range  76  West; 

Parcel  2:  AU  of  Tracts  38,  39,  and  40  in 
sections  25  and  36,  Township  5  North,  Range 
76  West,  as  Identified  In  the  Independent 
resurvey  of  said  township  approved  Novem- 
ber 22,  1932,  and  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  boundary;  that 
part  of  the  N  V7  of  section  36,  Township  6 
North,  Range  76  West,  lying  west  of  the  west 
bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Colorado 
River;  the  SE  Vi  NE  ^  and  the  NE  V4  SE 
V4  of  section  11,  those  portions  of  the  SW  ^ 
NW  V4  and  the  NW  »^  SW  >4  of  section  12 
lying  west  of  the  west  bank  of  the  North 
Pork  of  the  Colorado  River,  all  In  Town- 
ship 4  North.  Range  76  West; 

Parcel  3 :  All  that  part  of  the  SE  V4  NW  V4 
and  the  NE  "4  SW  >4  of  section  12,  Town- 
ship 4  North,  Range  76  West,  lying  west  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

Sec.  2.  Within  tlie  areas  described  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  Interests  therein  by  donation,  pur- 
chase, or  exchange,  except  that  any  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  State  of  Colorado  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  Lands,  waters,  and  Inter- 
ests therein  acquired  pvu^uant  to  this  Act 
shall  become  a  part  of  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  and  shaU  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  such 
park. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $1,500,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holungs,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
31.  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  utUize  Department  of  Defense  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  providing 
medical  emergency  transportation  serv- 
ices to  civilians. 

S.  SS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
is  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  564,  a  bill 
to  am«id  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  upon 
the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an 
individual  may  earn  while  receiving  ben- 
efits thereunder. 

s.  loas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httmphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Matoe  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1063,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  program  of  nutrition 
education  for  children  as  a  part  of  the 
national  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
programs  and  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts 
for  purposes  related  to  strengthening  the 
exlstmg  child  nutrition  programs. 

B.    1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1769,  to  establish  a  U.S.  Pfare  Adminis- 
tration and  a  National  Fire  Academy  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 


Development,  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  death,  personal  injury,  and  property 
damage  from  fire,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness and  coordination  of  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1871 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
1871,  to  amend  the  Youth  Conservation 
Act  of  1972. 

S.    3109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2109,  a  bill  to  make  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  to  require  a  person  who  con- 
scientiously objects  to  membership  in  a 
labor  organization  to  be  a  member  of 
such  an  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment. 

S.    3124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2124,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  certification 
of  representatives  only  upon  vote  by 
secret  ballot  of  50  percent  of  employees 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  dection,  and  to 
require  that  employees  voting  in  such 
elections  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
votQ/against  representation  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  organization. 

S.    2258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  and  the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
2258,  to  create  and  administer  a  Chil- 
dren's Trust  Fund. 

B.     2328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mono  ale)  "vere  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2328,  to  require  that 
certain  information  about  gasoline  be 
disclosed  to  consumers. 

S.    236S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosix>nsor  of  S.  2359,  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  liber- 
alization of  blind  disability  benefits. 
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REFORM  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  PRO- 
CEDURES RELATING  TO  ENACT- 
MENT OF  FISCAL  MEASURES — 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  468 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  8.  1541,  providing  for  re- 
form of  congressional  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  50 
years,  we  have  witnessed  the  growth  of 
an  evermore  complex  society.  Problrans 
of  housing,  employment,  education,  and 


health  which  hardly  were  imagined  a 
half  century  ago  now  beset  us. 

Today,  there  are  few  aspects  of  our 
dally  lives  that  are  not  touched  upon  by 
the  Government.  One  need  only  look 
about  in  this,  the  Nation's  Capital,  to 
see  the  vastness  of  our  Government.  Be- 
hind the  walls  of  glass  and  stone  sit 
Iieople  whose  actions  and  decisions  af- 
fect the  lives  of  others  who  may  be  him- 
drcds  or  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Inevitably,  careless  or  senseless  exer- 
cises of  pubUc  authority  occur.  The  bu- 
reaucratic process  is  prone  to  imperson- 
ality and  redtape.  Caught  up  in  con- 
fusing regulations,  procedures,  and  poli- 
cies the  individual  citizen  is  often  help- 
less. Nearly  200  years  ago  our  forefathers 
entered  into  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence for  the  people  claiming: 

In  every  stage  of  those  oppressions  we 
have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  hum- 
ble terms:  our  repeated  petitions  have  been 
answered  only  by  repeated  Injury. 

We,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  must  establish  a  peaceful,  ef- 
ficient, productive,  direct  method  for  the 
people  to  petition  their  complex  govern- 
ment for  redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  pecvle  who  come  to  us  in  Congress 
in  search  of  help  request  an  answer  to  a 
problem  or  a  redress  of  a  grievance.  In 
short,  they  make  use  of  us  as  their  ad- 
vocates. No  function  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate, for  we  are  here  in  Washington 
to  represent  their  interests  and  look  to 
their  welfare. 

So  great  have  the  needs  of  our  con- 
stituents become  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs  spend  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  their  Ume  on  what 
has  come  to  be  called  "casework."  Al- 
though constituents  write  to  us  about  a 
multitude  of  problems,  many  letters  con- 
cern a  right  or  a  benefit  which  has  been 
denied  or  an  administrative  action  which 
was  undertaken  arbitrarily. 

In  the  face  of  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  casework,  our  staffs  are  flnd- 
mg  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  mail. 
We  must  protect  against  the  possibility 
that  constituent  requests  for  assistance 
receive  only  perfunctory  treatment  The 
most  diligent  and  efficient  staff  has  a 
Umit  to  the  amount  of  casework  which  it 
can  handle  in  depth. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  placing  a  high  priority  on 
casework,  and  because  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  prospects  for  its  rapid  growth  in  the 
future,  I  am  today  proposing  legislation 
w*lch  would  create  an  Office  of  Constit- 
uent Assistance  aspart  of  the  legislative 
branch.  This  office  will  assist  Members 
Of  CcMigress  in  handling  some  of  their 
casework,  and  thus  free  their  staffs  to 
spend  more  time  on  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  ties  betwe«i  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  constituent  are 
vital  to  the  democratic  process.  Nothing 
m  my  proposal  would  weaken  those  ties 
or  Intrude  upon  that  Important  relation- 
ship. 

In  fact,  the  office  I  propose  would 
actually  strengthen  our  relationship  with 
constituents  by  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  serve  them  better. 

The  Office  of  Constituent  Assistance 
would  Investigate  those  cases  which  have 
been  referred  to  It  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  by  a  congressional  committee. 


The  Director  of  the  office  is  empowered 
to  investigate  those  cases  involving  ad- 
ministrative actions  which  might  be: 
First,  contrary  to  law  or  regulation:  sec- 
ond, arbitrary  or  unfair;  third,  mistake^ 
in  law;  fourth,  improper  in  motivation 
or  based  on  irrelevant  considerations; 
fifth,  unclear  or  inadequately  explained 
when  reasons  should  have  been  revealed; 
sixth,  inefficiently  performed;  or  seventh, 
otherwise  objectionable. 

Certain  matters  and  governmental 
agencies  are  exempted  from  the  in- 
vestigatlve  powers  of  the  OCA.  Any  ad- 
minlstraltve  action  which  relates  to  a 
personnel  decision  affecting  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  administrative  action 
based  upon  a  complaint  which  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OCA  determines  to  be  trivial 
or  frivolous  is  exempted  from  investiga- 
tion by  the  Director.  Similarly,  the  Direc- 
tor's investigative  powers  do  not  extend 
to  matters  concerning  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
or  court-martial  and  military  commis- 
sions. I  raise  these  points  because  I  wish 
to  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  establish  an  all-powerful 
office  of  mvestlgation.  I  merely  propose 
to  create  a  congressional  office  to  help  us 
in  providing  our  constituents  with  as- 
sistance. 

The  office  would  also  assist  us  in  estab- 
lishing a  priority  analysis  of  issues  which 
are  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  people. 
Each  Member  and  each  committee  would 
send  a  weekly  report  to  the  office  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  letters  received  on 
each  issue.  The  office  would  make  a 
monthly  report  to  each  Congressperson 
of  the  Inquiries  and  an  analysis  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  OCA  would  be  an 
officer  of  Congress,  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  upon  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  both  Houses,  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  His  findings  and  recom- 
mendations would  be  reported  directly  to 
the  Member  of  Congress  by  whom  the 
case  was  referred. 

The  paramount  virtue  of  the  Office  of 
Constituent  Assistance  Is  that  it  would 
provide  each  of  us  with  a  central  staff  of 
caseworkers  to  assist  our  personal  staffs. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Counsel  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  OCA  would  make 
available  a  deep  reservoir  of  expert  talent 
to  assist  us  in  our  work. 

There  Is  a  second  Important  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  establishing  this  office. 
At  the  present  time,  535  different  offices 
handle  casework,  but  many  of  the  prob- 
lems handled  by  one  office  are  mirror 
images  of  the  problems  handled  by  oth- 
ers. One  centralized  office  will  make  it 
possible  to  determine  If  there  are  any 
patterns  and  common  elements  to  con- 
stituent problems  and  thus  faciUtate  leg- 
islative efforts  to  correct  the  conditions 
which  cause  these  problems. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  office 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  less  interested 
in  the  needs  of  our  constituents,  nor  will 
it  means  that  we  are  in  any  manner  re- 
moved from  our  responsibilities  as  ad- 
vocates for  our  constituents.  The  OCA 
will  enable  us  to  perform  these  func- 


tions more  efficiently  and  more  effective- 
ly than  in  the  past. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  the  Office 
of  Constituent  Assistance  wovild  have 
these  major  advantages: 

First,  it  would  assist  us  in  handling 
the  ever-increasing  volume  of  casework. 

Second,  It  would  enable  us  to  give  more 
detailed  and  expert  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  constituents. 

Third,  it  would  enable  our  staffs  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  legislation. 

Fourth,  It  would  enable  each  of  us  to 
handle  the  problems  of  our  constituents 
with  more  efficiency. 

Fifth,  it  would  assist  the  Congress  in 
correcting  those  administrative  deficien- 
cies which  give  rise  to  constituent  com- 
plaints. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
draft  my  proposal  so  that  the  delicate 
web  of  checlis  and  balances  and  the  lay- 
ers of  mutual  respect  and  trust  which 
exist  among  the  various  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment are  not  injured.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  caseworkers  on  our  staffs  are 
dedicated  and  higlily  competent  profes- 
sionals whose  devotion  to  their  work  is 
proved  every  day  of  the  year.  In  the  fin- 
al analysis,  however,  the  amount  of  case- 
work and  our  desire  to  do  our  best  to  meet 
the  needs  of  constituents  require  us  to 
seek  help.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing 
that  the  Office  of  Constituent  Assistance 
be  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  468 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
new  title: 

TITLE  n— OFFICE  OP  COKSTITtTENT 
ASSISTANCE 

DBCI.AItATION   OP  PTTmPOSXS 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  more  explicit  and 
reasonable  method  of  handling  constituent 
Inquiries  to  the  various  Members;  and  that 
the  bureaucratic  process  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  such  that  the  citizenry  Is  un- 
able to  ascertain  the  appropriate  remedy 
to  pursue  In  cases  of  grievances;  that  the 
various  Issues  which  concern  the  citizenry 
are  so  numerous  that  an  analysis  of  these 
Issues  wlU  lead  to  an  informed  representa- 
tion; and  that  the  staffs  of  the  various  Mem- 
bers are  unable  to  expertly  assist  their  con- 
stituents. In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
constituents  of  the  Members  and  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  of  national  Issue  analysis 
within  which  the  decisions  of  the  Congress- 
persons  can  be  made  In  a  consistent  and 
considered  manner,  and  to  stimulate  an  In- 
formed awareness  of  the  national  priorities. 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  intent  of 
Congress  io  establish  an  office  within  the 
Congress  which  will  carry  out  the  purposes 
herein  set  forth. 

ESTABLIS  H  MZNT 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  estabUshed  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Oovermnent  the 
Office  of  Constituent  Assistance  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Director 
of  Constituent  Assistance  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director")  and  an  Assistant 
Director  of  Constituent  Assistance  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Assistant  Director") , 
each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
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and  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  eacb 

House.  .     , 

(c)  The  Office  shaU  be  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Director,  and  shall 
have  a  seal  adopted  by  him.  The  Assistant 
Director  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Director,  and  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Director, 
or  during  a  vacancy  in  that  office,  shall  act 
as  the  Director. 

(d)  No  person  may  serve  as  Director  or 
AssUtant  Director  while  a  candidate  for  or 
holder  of  any  elected  office,  whether  local, 
state  or  Federal,  or  while  engaged  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  employment. 

(e\  The  annual  compensation  of  the  DI^ 
rector  shall  be  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
in  of  the  executive  schedule  in  title  6  or 
the  United  States  Code.  The  annual  com- 
nensatlon  of  the  Assistant  Director  shall  be 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  such 
executive  schedule. 

(f )  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Director  and 
the  Assistant  Director  first  appointed  shall 
expire  on  January  31.  1977.  The  terms  ot 
office  of  Directors  and  Assistant  Directors 
subsequently  appointed  shall  expire  on  Jan- 

.  uary  31  every  four  years  thereafter.  Except 
in  the  case  of  his  removal  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (g),  a  Director  or  Assist- 
ant Director  may  serve  vmtll  his  successor 
Is  appointed. 

(g)  The  Director  or  AssUtant  Director  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
when  in  the  Judgmant  of  the  Congress. 
elthec..,has  become  permanently  Incapaci- 
tated, or  has  been  guUty  of  any  felony,  mis- 
conduct, or  any  other  conduct  involving 
moral  turpitude. 

(h)  The  professional  staff  members.  In- 
cluding the  Director  and  Assistant  Director, 
shaU  be  persons  selected  without  regard  to 
political  affiliations  who,  as  a  result  of  train- 
ing, experience,  and  attainments,  are  excep- 
tionally qualified  to  execute  the  purposes  of 
the  Office. 

DXTTIKB    OF    THI    Dn»CTO«     AND     ASSISTANT 
DOECTOR 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  Mem- 
br  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  the  re- 
quest of  any  standmg  committee,  special 
committee,  or  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
Joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  the  Director 
la  authorized — 

( 1)  to  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted.  In 
such  manner  as  he  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate, an  appropriate  Investigation  of  any 
administrative  action  not  exempted  under 
section  205,  which  might  be — 

(A)  contrary  to  law  or  regulation; 

(B)  unreasonable,  unfair,  oppressive,  or 
Inconsistent  with  the  general  course  of  an 
administrative  agency's  functioning; 

(C)  mistaken  In  law  or  arbitrary  In  ascer- 
tainments of  facts; 

(D)  Improper  in  motivation  or  based  on  Ir- 
relevant considerations; 

(E)  unclear  or  Inadequately  explained 
when  reasons  should  have  been  revealed; 

(F)  Inefficiently  performed;  or 
(O)  otherwise  objectionable; 

(2)  prepare  a  complete  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  Investigation,  and  furnish  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  requesting  Member  or 
committee  and  fvimlsh  a  copy  of  the  report 
to  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  with  a 
request  for  a  reply,  and  whenever  he  deter- 
mines not  to  investigate,  Inform  the  request- 
ing Member  or  committee  of  his  determina- 
tion, with  his  reasons  therefor;  and 

(3)  prepare  such  Interim  reports  to  the 
Congress  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  cause  to  be  Issued 
a  questionnaire  each  week  to  each  Member 
and  committee  which  shall  request  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  a  list  of  Issues  which  each 
recipient  shall  promptly  return  to  the  Dlrec- 
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tor  indicating  the  number  of  constituent  In- 
quiries  on    each    Issue.    The    questionnaire 

shall 

(1)  be  without  regard  to  political  affllla- 

(2)  contain  avaUable  space  for  the  addition 

(3)  contain  space  for  comments  peculiar 
to  regional  analysis;  and 

(4)  reflect  patterns  peculiar  to  a  single 
Issue. 

FtTNCTIONS 

Sk;.204.  (a)  The  Offlce  «haU  make  such 
studies  as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  201.  Primary  empha- 
sis shall  be  given  to  supplying  such  analysis 
as  wUl  be  most  usefvU  to  the  Congress  In 
voting  on  the  meaures  which  come  before  It. 
and  on  providing  the  framework  and  over- 
view of  priority  considerations  within  which 
a  meaningful  conslderaUon  of  individual 
meas\ires  can  be  undertaken. 

(b)  The  Offlce  shaU  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  of  ea«h  month, 
unless  a  legal  hoUday  In  which  case  the  first 
working  day  thereafter,  and  annuaUy  on 
March  1  of  each  year,  a  report  on  constit- 
uent Inquiries  and  copies  of  such  reports 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  committee  and 
each  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  reports  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  an  Index  of  the  Issues  and  the  total 
number  of  Inquiries  per  each  Issue  as  fur- 
nished by  the  office  of  each  Member  and 
Committee; 

(2)  Issues  under  Investigation  by  the  Of- 
flce, and  the  agency  Involved;  and 

(3)  recommendations  concerning  priorities 
among  Federal  programs  and  courses  of  ac- 
tion. Including  the  Identification  of  thoee 
programs  and  courses  of  action  which  should 
be  given  greatest  priority  and  those  which 
could  nwre  properly  be  deferred  as  reflected 
by  the  constituent  Inquiries. 

KXXMPTKD   UATTESa 

Sec.  205.  No  complaint  shall  be  subject  to 
investigation  by  the  Director  \mder  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  If  aruch  complaint  in- 
volves— 

(A)  any  administrative  action  concerning 
the  appointment,  removal,  discipline,  bene- 
fits, or  other  personnel  matters  with  ^respect 


(1)  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  any  officer  or  em,ployee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States: 

(B)  any  administrative  action,  which  oc- 
curred more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  person  complaining  of  such 
action  had  actual  notice  thereof,  except  In 
unusual  circumstances,  the  Director  may  in- 
vestigate a  complaint  of  an  administrative 
action  that  would  otherwise  be  exempt  under 
this  paragraph; 

(C)  any  administrative  action  based  upon 
a  complaint  which  the  Director  determines, 
at  his  discretion,  to  be  trivial,  frivolous, 
vexatious,  or  not  made  In  good  faith. 

PKITWmOWS 

Sec.  206.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(A)  "administrative  action"  Includes  ac- 
tion, omission,  decision,  recommendation, 
practice  or  procedure; 

(B)  "agency"  means  each  authority  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  it  is  within  or  subject  to  review  by  an- 
other agency,  and  any  officer,  or  member 
thereof  acting  or  purporting  to  act  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  bis  official  duties,  but  does  not  In- 
clude— 

(1)  the  President; 

(2)  the  Congress; 

(3)  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  governments  of  the  territories  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 


(6)  agencies  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  parties  or  of  representatives  of  organi- 
zations of  the  parties  to  the  disputes  detsr- 
mlned  by  them; 

(7)  courts  martial  and  military  commis- 
sions; or  ^    ,      *,. 

(8)  mlUtary  authority  exercised  In  the 
field  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

ADMINISTRATIVX    PBOVISIONB 

Sbc  207.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to—  ^,  . 

(1)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  attorneys,  clerks,  and  other  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  wt»k  of 
the  Offlce,  and  such  personnel  shaU  be  em- 
ployed without  reference  to  poUtlcal  affilia- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duUes  of  the  offlce; 

(2)  to  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Offlce  tmder  this  Act; 

(3)  delegate  authority  for  the  performance 
of  any  such  duty  to  any  offlcer  or  employee 
of  such  Offlce;  ^  ^  . 

(4)  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  agency  as  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  require  and  as  may 
be  produced  consistent  with  other  law; 

(6)  hold  private  discussions  or  meetings 
with  either  the  person  complaming  of  an 
administrative  action  under  investigation 
or  officers  or  employees  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned, or  both; 

(6)  prepare  and  submit  annually  to  the 
President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Offlce  during  the  previous  year; 

(7)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code;  and 

(8)  use  the  United  States  maUs  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  other  departmenU  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director 
each  agency  Is  authorized  to  make  its  in- 
formation, data,  and  reports  (Including  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics)  available 
to  the  greatest  practical  extent  consistent 
with  other  laws  to  the  Director  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions. 

(c)  Section  2107  of  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  "«md"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  and 
employees  of  the  Offlce  of  Constituent  As- 
sistance.". 

KTVMCl   or   OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  208.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  m  addition  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation  under  which  any  remedy 
or  right  of  appeal  Is  provided  for  any  per- 
son, or  any  procedure  Is  provided  for  the 
Inquiry  Into  or  investigation  of  any  mat- 
ter, and  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  limit  or 
affect  any  such  remedy,  right  of  appeal,  or 
procedure.  The  powers  conferred  on  the  Di- 
rector by  this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  him 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
to  the  effect  that  any  administrative  action 
or  omission  shall  be  final  or  that  no  appeal 
shall  He  in  respect  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  209.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Offlce  of  Constituent 
Assistance  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Offlce  under  this  Act.  Amounts  so  appro- 
priated shall  be  dUbursed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approwd 
by  the  Offlce  of  Constituent  Asslstanc*. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS  ON  S.  2135 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
committee on  Reorganization,  Research 
and  Litemational  Organizations  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations, 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2135.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
on  Thursday.  September  13.  1973.  in 
room  1318  of  the  New  Senate  Offlce 
Building.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
am, 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


•  PETROLEUM  PRICES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Exxon 
Corp.  has  Just  announced  that  tank- 
wagon  prices  of  gasoline  to  its  dealers 
are  being  raised  by  1  cent  a  gallon. 
This  undoubtedly  reflects  the  higher 
costs  of  crude  oil.  Significantly,  Exxon 
is  an  integrated  company  which  is  very 
nearly  "in  balance" — that  is,  Its  do- 
mestic production  is  close  to  its  do- 
mestic refinery  inputs.  In  a  real  sense, 
Exxon  raised  its  prices  to  itself,  and 
thereby  increased  its  costs.  This  Is  in- 
evitable. The  company  raised  its  busring 
prices  for  domestic  crude  oil  by  the  max- 
imum allowed  under  phase  IV  rules: 
"New  postings,  effective  7  a.m.,  Au- 
gust 20,  are  set  at  levels  35  cents  a  bar- 
rel over  the  highest  posting  in  each  field 
at  6  a.m..  May  15,  1973"  for  all  fields 
esist  of  the  Rockies,  according  to  Watt's 
Oilgram.  Atlantic  Richfield  and  British 
Petroleum  also  have  raised  tankwagon 
prices  1  cent  a  gallon. 

How  about  the  dealers?  Their  prices 
are  frozen  at  the  wholesale  price  which 
they  were  paying  Exxon  on  August  1, 
plus  the  margin  which  they  received  last 
January  10  with  a  minimum  guarantee 
of  7  cents  a  gallon.  In  other  words,  they 
must  absorb  in  shrinking  margins,  the 
full  amount  of  Exxon's  increase. 

This  illustrates  perfectly  the  cynical 
aspect  of  the  administration's  approach 
to  petroleum  products  price  regiilation 
under  phsise  IV.  Crude  oil  prices  are  per- 
mitted to  rise.  It  keeps  the  crude  produc- 
ers happy,  and  what  motorist  knows 
anythliig  about  crude  prices?  Refiners 
can  pass  through  increased  crude  costs 
in  higher  ttuikwagon  prices — and  what 
motorist  knows  anything  about  tank- 
wagon  prices?  What  the  motorist  does 
know,  and  react  to.  is  the  retail  price  of 
gasoline — so  the  best  way  to  keep  100 
million  voting  drivers  happy  is  to  freeze 
the  retail  price  and  take  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council's  largesse  to  crude  producers 
and  refiners  out  of  the  retail  dealer's 
hide. 

I  have  objected  to  this  approach  time 
and  again.  It  ts  absolutely  intolerable  to 
any  person  with  an  elemental  sense  of 
fairness. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  has  previously  asked  Dr.  John 
Dunlop,  head  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, to  appear  and  give  public  testimony 
as  to  CLC's  program  and  plans.  He  hai 
declined  to  do  so. 

At  a  recent  private  briefing  for  the 
Senate,  Dr.  Dunlop  flatly  stated  that 
CLC  was  interested  in  inflation  and  not 
competition.  His  actions  certainly  now 
sjieak  louder  than  his  words. 


Last  Spring,  the  Congress  granted  the 
President  the  extension  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  which  he  requested — 
with  a  proviso  introduced  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Hathaway  that 
cost  justifications  for  price  increases  ac- 
cepted by  the  CLC  would  be  matters  of 
public  record.  Dr.  Dunlop  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  msike  such  justifications 
avtUlable  to  anyone.  I  call  upon  him  now 
to  make  a  full  public  disclosure  of  any 
and  all  cost  justifications  submitted  by 
Exxon,  ARCO  and  BP— and  any  oth- 
ers— in  support  of  increases  in  the  prices 
of  any  of  their  petroleum  products.  The 
least  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  can  do 
is  to  permit  Congress  and  the  public  to 
evaluate  the  reasoning  imder  which  such 
behavior  has  been  permitted. 


KANSAS  INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY  RESPONDS  TO  PHASE 
IV 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  energy 
crisis  is  an  extremely  complex  and  diffi- 
cult set  of  Interrelated  problems.  It  will 
not  be  dealt  with  successfully  by  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  one  law  or  in  1  year.  Rather, 
a  successful  approach  to  the  energy 
question  facing  America  and  the  world 
will  require  a  broad,  coordinated  effort 
taking  place  at  many  levels  over  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Although  there  are  many  specific 
points  involved,  I  believe  one  of  the  most 
important  revolves  around  the  produc- 
tion of  sufficient  sources  of  energy — 
particularly  crude  oil  and  natural  gas — 
within  the  security  and  control  of  the 
United  States  own  territory.  Because  of 
national  security  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments considerations,  a  grave  concern 
exists  over  the  possibility  that  our  coun- 
try might  become  excessively  dependent 
on  foreign  oil. 

One  of  the  answers  to  reducing  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  is  the  discov- 
ery and  development  of  the  reserves 
which  lie  within  our  own  borders.  These 
reserves  are  enormous,  but  they  will 
require  extensive  Investments  of  time, 
energy,  and  financial  resources  to  locate 
and  to  be  made  available  for  utilization. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  these  re- 
serves exist,  but  in  many  cases  the  pre- 
vailing low  market  prices  for  crude  oil , 
and  natural  gas  did  not  provide  the  nee-  ' 
essary  economic  justification  for  devel- 
oping them.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  eco- 
nomics. No  product  is  going  to  be  pro- 
duced when  the  costs  of  putting  it  in  the 
marketplace  do  not  make  the  effort  and 
expense  worthwhile. 

America's  independent  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  played  the  leading  role  in 
searching  out  and  developing  our  do- 
mestic crude  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
serves. In  recent  years,  however,  these 
activities  have  been  sharply  curtailed 
due  to  drastically  increased  costs  for 
labor  and  equipment  pressing  against 
an  infilexible  and  unnaturally  low  price 
for  crude  oil.  As  a  result  new  well  drill- 
ing and  production  dropped  o£f  danger- 
ously, because  independents  simply  were 
not  able  to  finance  operations  at  the 
level  required  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

For  some  time.  I  have  pointed  out  the 


necessity  of  stimulating  domestic  pro- 
duction through  a  reasonable  oil  and 
gas  price  structure. 

Some  months  ago  the  post-phase  in 
price  freeze  market  moved  to  provide 
some  small  but  extremely  important  in- 
creases in  crude  oil  prices.  These  in- 
creases began  to  pump  new  vitality  into 
the  independents,  and  their  exploratory 
activities  began  to  pick  up. 

But  then  along  came  the  proposed 
phase  IV  guidelines  which  contained  a 
feature  which  would  have  imposed  a  roll- 
back of  crude  oil  prices,  and  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  independents'  world.  Their 
financing  evaporated,  and  the  prospects 
for  them  making  any  real  contribution 
to  increasing  domestic  petroleum  sup- 
plies looked  bleak. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  an  in- 
tensive effort  was  launched  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  that 
its  proposal  would  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences, not  only  for  the  Industry  but 
for  the  general  consumer  pubUc  and  the 
national  interest  over  the  long  run.  This 
effort  was  successful,  and  the  final  phase 
rv  regulations  did  not  include  the  roll- 
back provision. 

This  week  the  Oil  Daily  carried  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  views  of  phase  IV 
expressed  by  Warren  E.  Tomlinson,  the 
president  of  the  Kansas  Independent  Oil 
and  Gas  Association.  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
comments  are,  I  believe,  highly  encour- 
aging to  those  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  increasing  domestic  explora- 
tion and  supplies.  Hopefully  this  trend 
will  continue — to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
national  energy  posture,  and  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  text  of  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Oii.men  Speak  Kimolt  or  Prase  IV — 
Exploration,  Production  Incentives  Seen 

Wichita. — Everybody  In  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry isn't  infuriated  by  Phase  IV  price 
regulations.  Over  the  weekend,  the  Kansas 
Independent  Oil  &  Gas  Association  issued 
more  than  a  few  kind  words  about  Phase  IV. 

According  to  Warren  E.  Tomlinson,  KIOOA 
president,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  latest 
oU  pricing  moves  provide  "very  definite  In- 
centives" for  Independent  petroleum  pro- 
ducers. 

"As  a  result,  most  of  us  In  the  Industry  are 
re-evaluatlng  our  total  exploration  and  pro- 
duction programs  with  a  view  towards  in- 
creasing our  activities — particularly  in  the 
areas  of  exploration  and  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery." 

Regarding  such  Incentives,  Tomlinson 
mentioned  first  of  all  the  prices  now  per- 
mitted— then  new  prices  which  can  be  at 
the  negotiated  level  and  which  "will  hope- 
fully be  much  higher  than  old  dll  prices." 

Tomlinson  said  "the  Incentive  system  pro- 
vided for  In  the  new  regulations  acknowl- 
edges that  whereas  old  oil  production  must. 
In  many  cases,  provide  the  cash  flow  to  st^ 
up  the  exploration  effort,  the  further  Incen- 
tive of  having  an  even  higher  price  for  new 
oil,  once  discovered,  should  provide  some 
rather  strong  trends  In  the  direction  of 
rapidly  accelerating  activities." 
rule  or  thumb 

Impact  of  the  Increasing  crude  oU  prices 
Is  expected  to  have  a  minimal  effect  on  the 
general  public.  KIOOA  reported.  Recent  in- 
creases would  translate  at  less  than  one  cent 
per  gallon  at  the  pump  with  crude  costs  for 
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domestic  crude  produced  In  Kansas  currently 
at  approximately  an  average  of  9.7  cents  per 
gallon.  It  noted. 

Tomllnson  pointed  out  that  a  rule-of- 
thumb  Indicates  that  It  takes  a  40  cent  In- 
crease In  a  barrel  of  oil  to  Justify  a  one  cent 
Increase  per  gallon  qf  gasoline  at  the  filling 
station  pump. 

EBorta  of  vnn«u«  independents  to  discover 
and  develop  increased  supplies  of  both  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  is  expected  to  be  the 
main  topic  of  concern  during  KIOGA's  36th 
annual  convention,  being  held  in  Wichita. 
September  19-21. 

"In  the  meantime,  active  operators  are  re- 
flecting an  aggressive  attitude  to  the  current 
incentives  by  what  they  are  doing  internally 
compcmy-wise,"  Tomllnson  stated.  "At  least 
they  are  taking  another  hard  look  at  pros- 
pects." 

TALK    ABOUNDS 

"They  are  talking  to  their  investors,  geo- 
logical people,  seismic  contacts,  landmen — 
all  of  those  things  which  are  factors  in  an 
enhanced  drilling  program." 

Tomllnson  then  added  a  word  of  caution. 
"There  will  be  administrative  headaches  in 
connection  with  the  two-tier  system  put  mto 
effect  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  But  if 
operators  will  take  a  hard  look  at  the  incen- 
tives provided,  they  can  find  ways  to  deal 
with  the  two-tier  system." 

"Hopefully  it  will  be  short-lived  and  won't 
be  too  tough  of  an  administrative  burden 
for  individual  operators.  If  we  can  believe 
the  program  will  end  in  four  to  six  months, 
then  the  industry  can  cope  with  such  a 
situation,"  he  said. 

"After  some  review,  it  would  appear  that 
the  pluses  of  Phase  IV  regulations  outweigh 
the  minuses  in  the  whole  program  that  Is 
now  in  front  of  vis." 


CIRCUIT  JUDGE  HILDRETH, 
DECEASED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Alabama  lost  one  of  its  best  and 
most  distinguished  citizens.  I  refer  to 
Circuit  Judge  Emmett  Hlldreth. 

Emmett  and  I  were  in  school  together 
at  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  grad- 
uated from  law  school  the  same  year  that 
I  completed  my  academic  work. 

He  served  his  county  and  his  judicial 
district  in  several  different  capacities 
until  1943  when  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  17th  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama 
comprised  of  his  home  coimty  of  Greene, 
Marengo  and  Sumter  Counties.  He  was 
an  able  and  distinguished  judge  and  al- 
ways a  good  citizen. 

Comments  from  newspapers  in  his  area 
teU  of  the  good  life  of  Judge  Hildreth 
and  of  his  good  work  throughout  long 
years  of  service. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  Home  Rec- 
ord of  Livingston,  Ala.;  an  article  from 
the  Sumter  County  Journal;  a  personal 
comment  by  Dick  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Sumter  County  Journal;  and  an  article 
from  the  Greene  Coimty  Democrat  of 
Eutaw,  Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTDCE  Hildreth 

Emmett  F.  Hildreth,  78,  who  In  July 
passed  bis  30th  anniversary  as  judge  of  Ala- 
bama's 17th  Judicial  Circuit,  died  unex- 
pectedly Saturday  night,  July  28,  1973,  at  his 
home  in  Eutaw. 


Judge  Hildreth's  death  to<A  from  this  area 
a  man  long  an  Important  force — not  only  in 
the  administration  of  Justice,  but  in  the  po- 
litical and  civic  life  of  the  region. 

He  was  appointed  circuit  Judge  by  Oov. 
Chauncey  Sparks  in  1943,  succeeding  the  late 
Judge  B.  F.  Elmore,  and  has  been  elected  to 
the  bench  since.  Earlier  he  had  served  three 
terms  as  a  state  senator  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Alabama  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles. 
He  also  served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Eutaw, 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  as  a  delegate  on  three 
occasions  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

He  was  a  Methodist,  a  Mason,  past  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  Alabama  District  of 
Kiwanls  International,  and  a  director  and 
president  of  the  Demopolls  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association. 

Judge  Hlldreth  was  a  native  of  Coffee 
County  and  was  reared  in  Enterprise.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1917  with  a  B.A.  degree,  received  the 
Master's  degree  in  social  science  from  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  in  1919,  and  the  LL^- 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1921.  He 
saw  combat  with  the  Blue  and  Oray  Division 
during  World  War  I,  and  after  the  armistice 
he  attended  the  organizational  meeting  of 
the  American  Legion  in  Paris.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  In  Eutaw  after 
1921  when  he  opened  his  law  practice  there, 
and  he  had  served  as  post  commander. 

Judge  Hlldreth  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Emory  Peebles  Morrow  Hlldreth;  and  two 
sons,  Allison  V.  Hildreth  and  Emmett  F. 
Hildreth  Jr. 

On  the  bench.  Judge  Hlldreth  was  quiet 
and  capable,  presiding  over  trials  both  rou- 
tine and  sensational  with  courtesy  and  skill. 
Many  of  his  remarks — to  attorneys,  defend- 
ants, and  spectators  alike,  were  tempered 
with  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Cases  tried  in  his 
court  were  seldom  thrown  out  by  higher 
courts  for  Judicial  error. 

Judge  HUdretb  has  been  "the  Judge"  In 
this  part  of  Alabama  for  many  years.  He  wlU 
be  missed. 

Judge  Hnj>RBTH  Dies  Suddenlt 
Funeral  services  for  the  Presiding  Judge 
of  Seventeenth  Judicial  Circuit,  E.  P.  Hil- 
dreth, were  held  Monday  at  5  p.m.  at  the 
Eutaw  United  Methodist  Church  foUowing 
his  unexpected  death  at  his  home  in  Eutaw 
early  Sunday.  He  was  78  and  served  Maren- 
go, Greene  and  Sumter  Counties  for  more 
than  30  consecutive  years. 

Hlldreth,  a  circuit  Judge  known  for  com- 
manding respect  and  dignity  In  his  court- 
room from  court  officials,  spectators  as  well 
as  defendants,  was  a  native  of  Enterprise 
and  served  three  terms  in  the  Alabama 
Legislature  as  a  State  Senator. 
*  Judge  Hlldreth  was  born  In  Coffee  County 
Dec.  19  1894,  graduated  from  grammar  and 
high  schools  at  Enterprise  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  with  a 
B.A.  in  1917  and  received  his  Masters  from 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  France,  in  1919  in  Social 
Science  and  his  LX3.  from  the  University 
of  Ala.  in  1921. 

The  late  Judge  served  in  combat  in  World 
War  I,  and  after  the  armistice,  be  attended 
the  organizational  meeting  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Paris  and  remained  an  active 
member  of  the  post  in  Eutaw  until  bis 
death. 

He  opened  his  law  practice  in  Eutaw  in 
1921  and  In  May  1943  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pardons  and  Parole  Board. 
Oov.  Chauncey  Sparks  then  named  him 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  17th  Judicial  Circuit. 
He  also  had  served  two  terms  as  Mayor  of 
Eutaw  and  a  member  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee. 

Burial  was  in  Mesopotamia  Cemetery, 
Cook-Spignor  Funeral  Home  in  charge. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  two  sons, 
Allison   Hildreth,    Montgomery,   Emmett   F. 


HUdreth  Jr.,  Atmore;  two  brothers,  Marvin 
J.  HUdreth,  Birmingham,  N.  B.  HUdreth, 
Mobile,  and  five  sisters,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Murphy, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Irene  Russell, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Ira  Murdock,  Coffee 
Springs,  Mis.  H.  J.  Bower  and  Mrs.  Johnnie 
HamUton,  lx>th  of  Milton,  Fla. 

Hilites 
(By  Dick  Smith) 

We  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  In  the  sudden 
death  of  Circuit  Judge  E.  F.  HUdreth. 

This  gentleman  (at  aU  times)  was  revered 
by  the  citizenry  who  knew  him  and  he  knew 
Just  about  every  person  in  the  Seventeenth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama  by  their  first 
names. 

He  ran  a  tight  ship  .  .  .  one  of  the  highest 
respected  courts  we  have  ever  seen  in  action 
and  certainly  is  held  in  esteem  by  all  the 
trial  Judges  and  lawyers  in  the  state. 

It  was  only  recently  that  Bob  Martin,  of 
the  Judicial  Department,  State  of  Alabama 
Department  of  Court  Management,  called  us 
personally  to  tell  us  of  the  great  and  un- 
selfish service  Judge  Hildreth  had  rendered 
for  the  Supreme  Court  Chief  Jxistice  Howell 
Hefiin  as  a  special  Judge  appointed  by  Heflin 
to  attempt  to  help  clear  up  the  Supreme 
Court's  huge  backlog  of  cases.  Martin  said 
clearly,  "There  is  no  better." 

Often,  In  the  almost  15  years  we  have  been 
in  this  comer,  we've  commented  about  the 
wonderful  Ufe  this  man  lived. 

He  has  to  be  termed  one  of  the  great  ones 
of  a  century. 

Judge  E.  F.  Hilobxth  Dies  Suddenlt  or 
Heakt  Attack 

Judge  Emmett  Frankim  HUdreth,  78,  pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  17th  Judicial  Circuit  of 
Alabama  died  at  his  residence  Sunday, 
July  29. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday  at  the 
Eutaw  United  Methodist  Church  with  the 
Rev.  RaroU  DeVane  officiating,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  ntus  Aldridge.  Interment  was 
in  Mesopotamia  Cemetery. 

Judge  HUdreth  was  born  in  Coffee  County. 
Alabama  in  1894,  the  son  of  Marion  Bascomb 
HUdreth  and  Lula  Lee  (Cotter)  Hlldreth.  He 
attended  school  at  Enterprise,  Ala.  He  re- 
ceived the  BA  Degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1917.  He  attended  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris,  France  and  received  the  Master's 
Degree  from  that  institution  in  1919.  In  1921, 
he  received  the  LLB  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama. 

Judge  HUdreth  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Eutaw  in  May  1921  and  continued  in  that 
practice  untU  1943  when  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Alabama  Board  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles,  and  later  on  JvUy  3,  1943  he 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  17th  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Alabama,  composed  of  Greene, 
Marengo  and  Siunter  Counties,  where  be 
continued  to  serve  untU  his  death.  He  was 
assigned  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ala- 
bama Supreme  Court  to  be  presiding  Judge 
at  several  of  the  outsandlng  trials  In  Ala- 
bama. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  he  served  as  a 
2nd  Lieutenant  with  the  111th  Machine  Gun 
Battalion  and  saw  active  service  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  Sectors  untU  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  participated  In  the  organization  of 
the  American  Legion  in  Paris  in  1919  and 
was  one  of  the  early  members  and  organizers 
of  the  Lewis-Morrow  Post  No.  69  and  served 
as  one  of  its  early  Commanders. 

Judge  Hildreth  served  as  State  Senator 
from  the  32nd  Senatorial  District  of  Alabama 
composed  of  Hale  and  Greene  Counties  for 
three  terms  of  four  years  each.  For  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Eutaw  Schools.  He  served  two  terms  as  Mayor 
of  Eutaw.  1927-1928,  1939-1931.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  for  16  years  and  was  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Democratic   National   Con- 
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ventlon  In  1924  and  a  full  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  in  1932. 

He  bad  served  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  Alabama  District  of  Kiwanls  Interna- 
tional and  for  many  years  was  a  member 
of  the  Eutaw  Lions  Club.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Greene  Coimty  United 
Fund,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  first  drive 
and  as  a  director  from  the  beginning.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Greene 
County  Historical  Society. 

He  was  a  director  of  Merchants  and  Farm- 
ers Bank  since  1921  and  had  been  continu- 
ously connected  with  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  New  Orleans  since  1921,  serving  first  as 
local  attorney  and  then  as  President  and 
Director  of  the  Greene  County  Land  Bank 
Association  and  as  President  and  director  of 
the  Demopolls  Land  Bank  Association  when 
the  two  became  consolidated  into  one. 

Judge  Hildreth  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Emory  Peebles  Morrow,  two  sons 
Allison  V.  Hildreth  of  Montgomery  and  Em- 
mett F.  HUdreth,  Jr.  of  Atmore;  two  brothers, 
Marvin  J.  Hildreth  of  Birmingham  and  N.  B. 
Hlldreth  of  Mobile;  five  sisters,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Murphy  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Irene 
Russell  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Iris  Murdock  of 
Coffee  Springs,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Bower  and  Mrs. 
Johnnie  Hamilton  both  of  Milton,  Fla.;  three 
grandcbUdren  and  two  great  grandchildren. 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBERTY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
cussion yesterday  of  the  merits  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and  our 
vote  on  8.  1914  was  one  indication  that 
the  Senate  will  insist  that  the  process  of 
detente  involve  acceptance  of  the  basic 
principle  of  enhanced  freedom  for  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  East  and  West. 
This  principle  should  be  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  West's  approach  to 
detente  politics. 

Recently,  Robert  R.  Bowie,  the  distin- 
guished scholar  and  former  policy- 
planning  chief  of  the  Department  of 
State,  reminded  us  that  the  process  of 
detente  is  viewed  in  different  perspective 
by  the  East  and  West.  He  wrote : 

Quite  naturally,  many  had  hoped  that 
detente  would  raise  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
open  the  way  for  the  freer  flow  of  people 
and  Information.  That  would  be  good  in 
itself,  and  would  foster  the  confldence  and 
understindlng  necessary  for  coping  with  the 
urgent  problems  of  an  Interdependent  world. 

He  went  on  to  point  out: 

However,  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not  view 
detente  in  these  terms.  At  home,  as  they  see 
It.  detente  creates  both  the  necessity  and 
opportunity  for  greater  repression. 

Examples  to  .substantiate  Professor 
Bowie's  view  are  numerous:  Soviet  at- 
tacks on  the  illustrious  scientist  Andrei 
Sakharov— the  sentencing  of  Andrei 
^malvik  to  a  new  3 -year  prison  term — 
the  stripping  of  citizen  !:hip  from  Zhores 
Medvedyev— a  pettv  reprisal  against  the 
Nobel  Prize  novelist  Alex<inder  Solz- 
heni^syn — punishment  of  Vladimir 
Maximov  for  the  publication  abroad  of 
several  of  his  novel?; — and  the  continued 
hara  .'^ment  of  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Most  recently,  of 
course,  the  well-known  dissidents,  Pyotr 
Yaklr  and  Viktor  Krasin,  h^ve  gone  on 
trial  for  allegedly  cooperating  with  a 
Russian  emlgree  oreanization  in  the 
West.  Typically,  Western  journalists 
were  barred  from  the  tr'al:  even  more 
typicr-lly.  little  substantive  information 


has  been  imparted  to  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion. 

Developments  in  E^astem  Europe, 
while  receiving  far  less  exposure  in  the 
West,  also  Indicate  that  the  regimes 
there  hold  to  the  Soviet  view  of  in- 
creased internal  rigidity  while  pursuing 
the  state-oriented  benefits  of  detente. 
Not  only  are  the  regimes  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope keeping  their  ideological  guard  up, 
they  are  also  warning  their  people  that 
any  talk  of  "deideologizlng"  is  a  West- 
ern-imperialist ruse. 

The  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party 
daily  Rude  Pravo  asserted  on  August  21 
of  this  year  that  bourgeois  political  ob- 
servers in  the  West  were  promoting  the 
theory  of  an  eclipse  of  ideology  in  order 
to  lull  the  vigilance  of  socialist  covmtries. 
It  warned : 

The  class  and  ideological  struggle  Is  stUl 
going  on,  and  is  escalating  not  only  within 
the  capltaUst  countries  but  also  on  an  In- 
ternational scale  .  .  .  The  socialist  countries 
proceed  from  the  fact  that  the  ideological- 
political  struggle  between  socialism  and  capi- 
talism is  not  at  variance  with  the  principles 
of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Similar  views  are  expressed  through- 
out Eastern  Europe. 

In  Poland,  recently,  the  organ  of  the 
Polish  legal  publishing  house,  Nowe 
Prawo,  offered  a  commentary  on  recent 
editing  of  sections  of  the  Penal  Code 
dealing  with  the  crime  of  spreading  false 
information.  It  explained  that  these  sec- 
tions had  been  modified  to  establish 
lower  and  more  varied  threshholds  of 
penalties,"  and  to  make  the  process  of 
prosecuting  and  punishing  offenders 
"more  elastic."  One  of  the  "elastic"  fea- 
tures is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  accused  person  engaged  in  any 
specific  activity.  What  is  decisive  is  the 
"will"  of  the  perpetrator  to  convey  in- 
formation with  the  intent  or  "hope"  that 
it  will  be  repeated  to  other  people.  Like- 
wise, the  Polish  law  journal  rejects  the 
French  definition  that  "information" 
means  the  narration  of  a  fact,  and 
therefore  that  information  would  have 
to  be  factually  incorrect  to  be  "false." 
The  contention  of  the  Polish  writer  is 
that  the  law  can  apply  to  mere  critical 
remarks  or  opinions  if  it  is  decided  that 
these  statements  are  "capable  of  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  unrest  and  dis- 
trust." 

From  these  few  examples,  it  is  evident 
that  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  detente  is  likely  to  mean  in- 
creased internal  repression  and  greater 
regime  attempts  to  deny  individuals  ac- 
cess to  uncensored  information  sources. 
In  this  light,  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  is  self-evident.  These  or- 
gaiiizations  provide  th?  peoples  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 
accoimts  of  bttempts  by  tneir  ov/n  coun- 
trymen to  alter  the  repres.«-ive  policies 
of  the  regimes.  They  provide  a  far  more 
accurate  picture  of  the  true  possibilities 
and  potentials  of  the  detente  process 
than  does  government -controlled  media 
in  their  respective  countries.  More  im- 
portantly, they  provide  the  opportunity 
for  peoples  in  the  East  to  gain  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  West,  an  under- 
standing that  will  be  crucially  important 
to  any  long  term  and  desirable  detente. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
assimie  that  actual  and  lasting  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  client  re- 
gimes in  Eastern  Europe  has  been 
achieved.  That  would  be  mistaking  shad- 
ow for  substance.  If  the  detente  we  de- 
sire is  eventually  to  exist,  the  United 
States  and  the  West  in  general  must  con- 
tinue to  advocate  forcefully  through  such 
mechanisms  as  Radio  Free  Europe  smd 
Radio  Uberty  its  belief  in  the  right  of 
all  men  to  receive  and  impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and 
across  any  frontiers.  To  do  less  than  this 
would  be  to  abandon  ideals  we  hold  as 
absolutes  and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to  ac- 
quiesce to  the  policies  of  thought  control 
and  censorship  prevalent  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  From  our 
vote  yesterday,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Senate  will  refuse  to  do  so. 


STEPHEN  JELLEN 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  publish- 
ing an  interesting  series  of  articles  on 
skilled  craftsmen  in  the  age  of  automa- 
tion. 

The  September  6  Journal  featured 
Stephen  Jellen,  a  piano  maker  from  Staf- 
ford Springs,  Conn.  Few  people,  including 
executives  of  major  piano  companies, 
have  heard  of  anyone  these  days  making 
a  piano  from  scratch.  But  that  is  just 
what  Mr.  Jellen  does.  He  is,  as  the  Jour- 
nal states,  "a  master  of  a  complicated 
craft  that  requires  skills  in  metalwork- 
ing,  cabinetmaking,  and  engineering,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  acoustics  and  a 
keen  ear  for  music." 

I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  Liz 
Roman  Gallese's  article  on  Mr.  Jellen 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stephen  Jellen  Butlds  Pianos  Not  fob 

Monet  But  for  Satisfaction 

(By  Liz  Roman  Gallese) 

Stafford  Springs.  Conn. — Stephen  Jellen 
is  uneasy  showing  stangers  his  home  work- 
shop. "My  tools  look  rough  compared  to  a 
factory's  and  many  people  would  laugh," 
he  says.  "But  I'm  pretty  proud  of  them.  I 
made  them  with  my  own  daydreams." 

Mr.  Jellen  is  a  piano  maker,  a  master  of  a 
complicated  craft  that  requires  skills  lr> 
metalworking.  cabinetmaking  and  engineer- 
ing, a  thorough  knowledge  of  acoustics  and  a 
keen  ear  for  music.  It  also  requires  great 
precision — a  Via  of  an  Inch  misalignment 
can  ruin  a  piano's  tone.  The  piano  is  also  an 
Instrument  of  marked  contrasts:  Some  of  its 
parts,  like  the  plnblock,  which  anchors  the 
strings,  miist  be  fashioned  to  witbstand  18 
to  20  tons  of  pressure,  while  ethers,  such  as 
certain  keyboard  oarts.  mtist  be  balanced  to 
respond  to  the  touch  of  a  flnger. 

There  aren't  many  like  the  57-year-pld 
Mr.  Jellen  who  can  do  it  all.  In  fact,  some 
experts  doubt  that  even  he  exists.  "I  never 
knew  any  one  who  covild  make  a  piano  from 
scratch."  says  Ted  McCarty,  president  of  the 
American  Music  Conference,  a  Chicago-based 
organization  of  music  associations.  Henry 
Stelnway.  president  of  Stelnway  &  Sons,  a 
subsidiary  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co., 
says  some  steps  In  factory  piano  building  are 
still  drne  by  hand  by  skUled  craftsmen,  but 
he  adds  that  he,  too.  doubts  that  anyone  can 
make  p'^nos  entirely  by  hand. 

But  Mr.  Jellen  can.  While  the  do?en  U.S. 
piano    factories    were    turning    out    200,000 
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pianos  last  year,  be  was  building  one  upright 
console  In  his  home  workshop.  It  was  number 
40  in  his  34-year  career. 

A   BKU.TING  PRESS    Am>    ROT   BOX 

His  array  of  tools  take  up  much  of  the  two- 
room  workshop  that  used  to  be  the  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  one  bedroom  of  his  modest 
frame  house  here  alongside  Route  190.  (The 
family  moved  upstairs  10  years  ago  to  make 
room  for  the  craft  that  fills  most  of  Mr.  Jel- 
len's  waking  hours.)  Saws,  drills,  chisels, 
hammers,  wrenches,  clamps,  sanders  and 
other  tools  cover  the  walls  and  fill  the  com- 
ers of  the  workshop.  But  those  Mr.  Jellen 
takes  pride  In  are  the  ones  he  has  buUt  him- 
self . 

His  massive  homemade  "bellying  press,"  a 
wood-and-steel  contraption  that  bends  wood 
to  form  the  precise  "crown"  of  a  piano  sound- 
board, looks  a  bit  like  a  canopied  bed.  It's 
so  strong  It  once  accidentally  lifted  the  roof 
of  his  garage  when  he  tried  to  use  the  roof 
as  a  brace.  His  closet-slzed  "hot  box"  la  used 
to  dry  costly,  hard-to-find  hardwood  lumber 
at  precisely  regulated  temperatures. 

Some  of  the  tools,  like  the  craft  Itself,  are 
so  varied  and  precise  that  they  must  be 
made  to  fit  an  individual  piano. 

The  complexity  of  making  pianos  by  band 
and  the  difficulties  of  making  a  living  doing  It 
are  the  main  reasons  nearly  all  pianos  have 
been  made  in  factories  since  1840  when  Jonas 
Chlckerlng,  a  Boston  Inventor,  patented  an 
Iron  frame  to  replace  the  wooden  ones  then 
used  Inside  pianos.  Casting  the  heavy  frame, 
on  which  much  of  the  quality  of  the  instru- 
ment's tone  depends,  is  the  only  step  In  the 
plano-maklng  process  Mr.  Jellen  hasn't  yet 
attempted. 

TBX  MOST  SA-nSmNC  PART 

Another  he  can't  do,  however.  Is  make 
a  living  makmg  pianos.  He  sold  last  year's 
piano  for  $1,400,  about  the  price  of  a  com- 
parable factory-made  piano,  and  he  expects 
to  get  the  same  price  for  one  of  the  two  he's 
finishing  up  now  (the  other  being  earmarked 
as  his  wife's  Christmas  present.)  His  main 
sources  of  income,  something  over  $16,000  a 
year,  are  being  a  consultant  to  Pratt-Read 
Corp.,  an  Ivoryton,  Conn.,  maker  of  piano 
keyboards  and  actions,  and  rebuilding  about 
a  dozen  old  grand  pianos  a  year  in  his  work- 
shop. Altogether,  the  three  lines  of  work  keep 
Mr.  Jellen  occupied  about  12  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week. 

Building  pianos  Is  mainly  a  hobby,  he  con- 
cedes, but  it's  by  t&T  the  most  satisfying 
part  of  his  work.  "It's  the  part  that  keeps  a 
man  alive,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Jellen  got  Into  the  piano  business 
partly  by  chance  and  partly  because  It  was 
a  trade  he  could  learn  free.  He  quit  high 
school  in  1933  at  age  16  and  went  to  work  In 
a  Stafford  Springs  textile  mill.  "I  was  always 
Interested  in  mechanics,"  he  recalls.  "Once, 
while  I  saw  a  tuner  working  on  a  neighbor's 
piano  he  took  the  action  apart  and  my  eyes 
popped.  I  bought  an  old  piano  for  $5  and 
took  it  apart."  (A  dangerous  undertaking,  he 
learned  later,  for  a  piano  can  literally  ex- 
plode If  anyone  tries  to  disassemble  it  with- 
out first  releasing  the  20  tons  of  tension  on 
its  strings.) 

He  stayed  in  the  mill  only  three  years 
after  taking  that  first  piano  apart.  He  quit 
in  1939,  "determined  to  learn  something 
well  enough  so  that  I'd  never  have  to  go 
back."  He  Joined  the  Piano  Technicians' 
Qulld  Inc.  In  order  to  attend  Its  free  semi- 
nars on  tuning  and  repairing.  He  memorized 
piano  boolM,  "then  read  them  again."  He 
gradually  taught  himself  cabinet-making. 

After  a  four-year  stint  as  an  Army  medic, 
Mr.  Jellen  spent  five  years  as  an  apprentice 
in  a  Springfield.  Mass.  piano  shop,  where  he 
learned  reflnishlng,  tuning,  rebuilding  and 
repairing  techniques.  He  scrimped  and  saved 
to  attend  every  guild  seminar  be  possibly 
could,  some  as  far  away  as  Chicago  and  De- 


troit. "I  remember  times  when  I  couldn't 
see  It,"  recalls  bis  wife,  Jeannette.  "But  he'd 
go  to  the  seminars  anyway.  He'd  say.  If  I 
learned  one  thing.  It  was  worth  It.' " 

In  1961  Mr.  Jellen  opened  his  own  shop  in 
his  parents'  house  here,  and  four  years  later 
he  started  building  his  first  piano,  a  task 
that  to<A  him  two  years.  He  got  a  big  assist 
from  a  former  Pratt-Read  consultant,  the 
late  Charles  Frederick  Stein,  who  was  then 
a  near-legendary  figure  within  plano-bulld- 
Ing  circles. 

"Charlie  helped  me  with  the  blueprints," 
says  Mr.  Jellan  "But  I  actually  made  the 
first  one  because  he  wanted  to  be  sure  I 
was  serious  about  learning  the  trade."  He 
was  serious  enough  to  Invest  $7,000  in  de- 
signing and  building  the  tools  be  needed 
for  his  new  trade. 

Today,  whether  he's  building  a  piano  he 
has  designed  himself,  rebuilding  a  battered 
old  grand  or  teaching  the  fine  points  of 
tuning  and  regtUating  piano  actions  to 
younger  craftsmen  and  apprentices  at  semi- 
nars sponsored  by  the  guild.  Mr.  Jellen's 
pride  of  craftsmanship  and  meticulous  at- 
tention to  detail  are  evident  in  everything 
he  does.  "Details  make  the  difference,"  be 
says.  "When  you  cut  a  little  comer  here  and 
a  little  comer  there,  you've  cut  a  big  bole." 

He  chooses  every  piece  of  wood  he  puts 
Into  a  piano  with  the  utmost  care — hard 
maple  for  the  bridge  and  plnblock,  which 
must  bear  the  tension  of  the  strings;  spruce 
for  the  soundboard,  which  must  bend  with 
precise  uniformity  to  produce  good  tones. 
("A  relaxed  board  is  like  a  drunken  sailor — 
it's  all  over  the  place,"  he  says.) 

Mr.  Jellen  moves  deftly  through  the  work- 
shop clutter,  easing  past  three  grand  pianos 
and  two  old  uprights  that  take  up  most  of 
the  fioor  space,  and  delving  surely  Into  the 
myriad  boxes  of  screws,  bolts  and  spare  parts 
stacked  by  a  wall  displaying  his  framed 
grade-school  diploma.  On  this  particular 
morning,  he's  rebuilding  an  1890  Stelnway 
grand  for  a  church.  He  spent  more  than  four 
hours  sanding  its  new  soundboard  and  posi- 
tioning and  gluing  the  bridge  (over  which 
the  strings  pass)  to  the  soundboard  the 
previous  week.  Now  that  it  has  dried  thor- 
oughly and  has  been  minutely  checked  for 
alignment,  he's  ready  to  put  the  casting — 
the  iron  skeleton  that  holds  the  piano's 
strings — into  position  around  the  sound- 
bocud. 

But  Mr.  Jellen  Isn't  quite  satisfied  with  the 
fit.  "The  case  should  fit  close  to  the  bridge, 
but  not  close  enough  to  touch,"  he  says, 
"This  one  would  probably  never  touch,  but 
there's  no  probably  with  me.  It  has  to  be 
right."  So,  winching  the  300-pound  casting 
up  and  off  the  soundboard,  he  uses  a  razor- 
sharp  chisel  to  take  a  pap«'-thln  shaving  of 
wood  off  the  side  of  the  bridge.  He  winches 
the  casting  back  into  place,  reexamines  it 
and  Is  satisfied.  "This  one  was  easy,"  he  says, 
"Sometimes  I  have  to  take  the  casting  off  sev- 
eral times." 

Mr.  Jellen  finds  the  only  tedious  part  of 
a  rebuilding  Job  is  reflnishlng  the  wood.  It's 
the  least  satisfying  work  to  him.  He  can't 
say  which  of  the  steps  in  a  rebuilding  Job 
he  likes  best.  "A  piano  is  like  the  human 
body,  all  of  the  parts  are  Important,"  he  aays. 
"The  soundboard,  it's  the  heart  of  the  piano. 
Yet  if  I  do  a  good  regulating  Job,  I'm  proud 
of  that." 

What  he  clearly  enjoys  most,  however,  is 
the  challenge.  "I  like  to  take  a  crippled  piano 
and  put  it  Into  the  bei>t  sbap>e  possible — espe- 
cially if  it  has  been  condemned  by  others." 
He  says  bis  most  satisfying  project  was  "a 
one-ln-a-milUon  Job"  rebuilding  a  piano 
once  owned  by  Mary  Todd  Lincoln — or  per- 
haps it  was  the  rebuilding  of  one  Victor  Her- 
bert used  to  play.  "At  leat<t  I've  bad  a  part 
in  keeping  planoe  like  that  going  a  little 
longer."  he  says. 


AN    1868    STXnrWAT 


He's  especially  eager  to  get  started  rebuild- 
ing an  18€S  Stein  way  grand  in  the  back  of 
his  workshop  because  it  has  a  zig  zag  pin- 
block — an  unusual  feature  that  will  take  him 
two  and  a  half  days  to  remake  rather  than 
the  usual  four  hours.  He'll  get  $3,200  for  that 
rebuilding  Job,  c<xnpared  to  the  usual  $2,800 
for  a  complete  rebuilding  of  a  g^rand  piano. 
(The  price  for  rebuilding  a  grand  is  more 
than  the  price  of  a  new  Jellen  piano  because 
grands  are  more  complicated.)  Mr.  Jellen  fig- 
ures it  takes  him  three  to  seven  weeks'  work — 
often  sp«u:ed  over  a  much  longer  period — 
to  rebuild  a  grand,  and  it  costs  him  aome- 
thing  over  $1,000  in  materials  and  overhead. 
"And  when  any  Job  goes  out,"  he  says,  "a  part 
of  me  goes,  too." 

He  much  prefers  building  his  own  pianos 
to  rebuilding,  however.  Back  when  he  was 
fir-':  learning  the  craft,  he  intended  to  make 
a  career  of  piano  building.  But  bankers  "told 
me  piano  mAictng  was  a  dying  bufiinees"  and 
refused  to  lend  money  to  furnish  a  shop. 

He  has  had  little  encouragement  in  his 
chosen  trade  from  the  townspeople  of  Staf- 
ford SiM'ings,  his  hometown  as  well  as  his 
wife's.  "When  I  opened  my  shop  in  1951  I 
held  a  reception,  but  only  four  friends  came. 
Though  it's  custom«u7  for  businesses  to  send 
flowers  when  a  new  one  c^ens,  no  one  exce>t 
Jeannette  seat  flowers,"  he  says,  "Even  to<'iy 
they  don't  understand  what  I'm  doing.  They 
ask,  'Are  you  still  fooling  around  with 
pianos?' " 

Mr.  Jellen  has  sold  several  of  his  pianos  to 
local  residents,  mcluding  the  first  piano  he 
built,  now  owned  by  a  music  teacher.  (Some- 
day, he  says,  he'd  like  to  try  to  buy  it  back 
for  its  sentimental  value.)  Most  of  his  others 
have  gone  to  customers  within  a  radius  of 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  who  have  beard 
about  bis  products  from  friends.  Many  of 
them,  like  Irene  Remle,  a  Southbridge,  Mass., 
secretary  who  bought  a  Jellen  piano  finished 
m  antique  maple  five  years  ago,  are  accom- 
plished piano  players.  She  says:  "I  liked  the 
idea  of  having  my  own  custom-made  piano. 
Mr.  Jellen  even  put  my  initials  in  the 
comer." 

A   PIANO   PASTS   KANXTAL 

The  Jellen  family,  however,  doesn't  own  a 
Jellen  piano — or  any  other  kind.  Neither 
Steve  nor  Jeannette  nor  any  of  their  five 
children  can  play  one — unless  you  count 
Steve's  ability  to  "play  'Happy  Birthday' 
with  two  fingers  at  Rotary  Club  parties," 
says  Jeannette.  "Steve  gave  me  the  first 
maple  one  he  made."  she  adds.  "But  we  sold 
it  because  we  needed  the  money.  Since  then, 
it  seems  that  'my  piano'  is  always  the  one 
someone  else  wants."  (Mr.  Jellen  says  one 
piano  he's  building  now  will  be  finished  by 
Christmas,  In  time  to  be  Jeannett's  holiday 
gift,  even  though  she  can't  play.) 

Mr.  Jellen  is  a  bit  disappointed  that  his 
sons  haven't  shown  any  interest  in  learning 
his  craft.  Young  Steve,  21,  Is  an  auto  me- 
chanic. Mike,  16,  a  high  school  student.  Is 
learning  to  be  an  electrician.  Pete,  II,  a  sixth 
grader,  says  he  wants  to  be  a  truck  driver. 
However,  Mr.  Jellen's  youngest  daughter, 
Kathy,  14,  sa3rs  she  wants  to  be  a  piano 
maker.  She  watches  her  father  intently  while 
he  works,  helps  him  gather  tools  and  ma- 
terials, and  recently  wrote  and  illustrated 
a  little  parts  manual  for  a  grand  piano, 
which  she  titled  "FYom  a  Seed  to  a  Piano." 
(The  Jellen's  older  daughter.  Diane,  18,  is  a 
secretary.) 

Mr.  Jellen  hasn't  fared  very  well  in  bring- 
ing apprentices  Into  the  trade  In  the  22  years 
he  has  been  in  business.  He  says  he's  had  15 
to  20  paid  apprentices  In  his  shop  over  the 
years,  plus  "gobs"  of  students  who  paid 
him  to  teach  them  some  aspect  of  piano 
making.  "I  bate  to  turn  anyone  away,  be- 
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cause  no  one  refused  me  when  I  wanted  to 
learn,"  be  said.  "But  I've  found  that  most 
apprentices  don't  want  to  spend  the  time  it 
takes  to  learn  the  trade.  The  first  question 
they  ask  is,  "How  long  will  it  take  to  learn?'  " 
Over  the  past  three  years,  since  becoming 
Pratt-Read's  top  troubleshooter,  Mr.  Jellen 
has  declined  to  take  on  any  new  appren- 
tices. "I  get  requests  every  week,  and  I  have 
to  turn  them  down,"  he  says.  "But  If  I 
spotted  a  guy  who  was  tops,  who  would  be 
an  asset,  who  really  wanted  to  learn,  I'd 
break  my  back  to  help  him." 

Ome    DOOR    RKMAINIMO 

Mr.  Jellen  is  on  call  to  Pratt-Read  around 
the  clock  to  Iron  out  problems  In  Its  produc- 
tion or  to  go  anywhere  to  provide  consulting 
services  to  the  company's  customers.  His 
actual  time  on  consulting  Jobs,  however, 
averages  only  about  one  week  a  month.  Since 
he  never  knows  for  sure  when  hell  be  in  his 
shop,  he  gets  by  without  any  hired  help 
except  for  one  former  student  who  comes  in 
once  a  week  when  h  '.s  own  piano  business 
permits. 

Mr.  Jellen  says  his  "dream  for  the  future" 
is  to  build  a  grand  piano.  "It's  the  one  thing 
I  haven't  done  yet  and  want  to  do.  I'm  not 
going  to  Jump  into  it  and  go  over  my  head, 
but  sometime  in  the  next  few  years  111  do 
It,"  he  says. 

But  first  he  will  have  to  build  new  tools. 
"The  press  stone  (which  shapes  a  continu- 
ous piece  of  wood  into  the  grand  piano's 
rim )  will  cobt  $2,500,  and  I'll  need  ni  w  tem- 
plates and  Jigs,"  he  says.  He's  alreadj  started 
work  on  the  blueprints. 

"This  whole  b  isiness  Is  a  series  of  closed 
doors,"  he  adds.  'You  learn  one  thltig,  and 
there's  another  closed  door  waiting  to  be 
opened.  Let's  Just  say  this  is  one  of  the  last 
closed  doors  I  want  to  open." 


GASOLINE   PRICE  CEILINGS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleaf.ues  to  an  extremely  unfortunate 
situation  which  I  fear  will  adversely  af- 
fect small  businesses  all  {u;ross  this  Na- 
tion that  are  engaged  In  the  retail  sale 
of  gasoline.  I  refer  to  the  Implementation 
of  regulations  devised  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  for  the  control  of  retail  sales 
of  gasoline  and  No.  2-D  diesel  fuel  which 
are  now  scheduled  to  take  effect  at  mid- 
night tonight. 

Under  these  regulations,  those  retsdlers 
of  gasoline  who  are  not  controlled  by  re- 
finers will  be  limited  in  the  price  they 
can  charge  for  gasoline.  This  limitation 
will  aoply  regardless  of  how  small  the  re- 
tail business  is  or  how  marginally  it  has 
been  operating.  In  other  words,  small 
businessmen  who  are  in  the  business  of 
selling  gasoline  at  retail  will  be  excluded 
from  the  small  business  exemption  ap- 
plicable to  other  industries  under  phase 
IV  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  pass  along 
the  legitimate  increase  in  the  price  they 
must  now  pay  to  get  gasoline  from  the 
refiner. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  courts  would 
defer  implementation  of  these  regula- 
tions until  there  had  been  a  Judicial  de- 
cision on  the  exclusion  of  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption  for  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. Unfortunately,  the  courts  have  re- 
fused to  do  so  and  these  regulations  will 
go  into  effect  at  midnight  tonight.  An 
account  of  that  court  action  and  related 
matters  is  contained  In  an  article  in  this 


morning's  Washington  Post  which  I  re- 
quest to  have  printed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

Oasolikx  Price  Lid  Is  TTphxld 
(By  PavU  Hodge) 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  yesterday 
declined  to  change  a  lower  court  order  up- 
holding Phase  IV  price  ceilings  on  gasoline 
that  go  into  effect  at  midnight  tonight  for 
the  nation's  218,000  service  stations. 

The  Phase  IV  rules  wUl  force  many  service 
stations  to  roll  back  gasoline  prices  1,  3  or 
even  3  cents  a  gallon.  They  also  require  all 
stations  to  post  price-celling  and  octane-rat- 
ing stickers  on  their  pumps  by  midnight. 

Burger's  action  came  as  Exxon,  the  na- 
tion's largest  oil  company,  announced  yes- 
terday it  is  raising  wholesale  gasoline  prices 
1  cent  a  gallon  to  its  26,000  service  station 
dealers. 

Under  Phase  IV  rules,  the  Exxon  mcrease 
and  recent  1-cent-a-g^lon  wholesale  price 
boosts  by  BP  and  ARCO  oil  companies  can- 
not be  passed  on  to  consumers  but  must  be 
absorbed  by  service  station  operators. 

"The  dealers  are  up  In  arms.  Many  want  to 
close  down  in  protest.  I've  been  getting  calls 
from  across  the  country  all  afternoon  from 
dealers  .  .  .,  especially  Exxon  dealers  .  .  ., 
who  can't  live  with  this.  It  will  drive  them 
out  of  business,"  said  Charles  Blnsted,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Congress  of  Petroleum 
Retailers. 

His  group,  which  represents  165,000  service 
station  operators,  brought  suit  last  month  to 
block  the  Phase  IV  gasoline  price  ceilings  as 
Inequitable  "because  they  single  out  small 
businessmen,  with  maybe  five  employees,  to 
put  the  brake  on  inflation."  Blnsted  said. 
"The  public  and  the  government  may  think 
of  \i8  as  extensions  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, but  we're  not." 

BInsted's  group  yesterday  afternoon  made 
a  last-minute  attempt  to  forestall  the  price 
ceilings  by  asking  another  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  William  O.  Douglas,  to  do  what  the 
chief  Justice  would  not.  Under  court  rules  an 
Individual  Justice  may  be  petitioned  and 
could  act  to  reinstate  an  Injunction  granted 
Aug.  24  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Bar- 
rlngton  Parker,  which  stayed  the  Phase  IV 
rules  until  a  full  trial  Is  held  on  them  Sept. 
17. 

Parker's  Injunction  was  overturned  on  Aug. 
29,  however,  by  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  set  up  by  Congress  to  hear 
all  appeals  from  decisions  made  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

Douglas  was  hospitalized  yesterday  in 
Seattle,  however,  leaving  the  fate  of  the  peti- 
tion unclear. 

OasoUne  prices  have  not  gone  up  since 
June  14,  when  the  President  announced  a 
60-day  price  freeze.  The  freeze  has  been  ex- 
tended for  gasoline  since  Aug.  14. 

What  motorists  will  flnd  Saturday,  besides 
lower  prices  at  some  gas  stations.  Is  that  all 
pumps  will  have  two  new  stickers,  one  giving 
the  price  celling  for  the  gasoline  and  the 
other  the  octane  of  the  gasoline. 

However,  the  octane  numbers  may  confuse 
motorists  because  they  are  different  from 
the  traditional  so-called  "research"  octane 
numbers  they  are  accustomed  to  and  which 
appear  on  all  Maryland  gas  pumps — under 
state  law — and  in  most  1972  and  1973  new 
car  manuals. 

Octane  is  Important  to  motorists  as  an 
indication  of  the  grade  of  gasoline  needed 
to  keep  a  car  engine  from  knocking.  There 
are  two  methods  of  octane  testing,  "research" 
and  "motor,"  with  "motor"  being  designed 
to  stimulate  the  latest  automobile  engines — 
with  air  pollution  devices  and  lower  com- 
pression ratios. 


The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  la  using  an 
average  of  these  two  octanes  and  the  num- 
bers that  wUl  appear  on  their  stickers  are 
roughly  four  numbers  below  the  "research" 
octane  most  motorists  are  familiar  with. 

Thus,  reg^ular  gasoline  that  is  94  octane 
(research)  will  have  a  sticker  saying  90  oc- 
tane (research  plus  motor  octane  divided 
by  two).  SlmUarly,  premium  grade  of  99 
or  100  octane  will  appear  as  96.5  and  econ- 
omy grade  of  91  octane  will  appear  as  87. 

The  octane  picture  Is  further  confused  by 
the  fact  that  several  major  oil  companies 
have  lowered  the  octane  of  their  gasoline  In 
the  past  few  months,  and  most  have  done 
so  without  any  aniMuncement  of  the  fact 
on  their  gas  pumps. 

The  price-celling  stickers  on  the  pumfis 
will  show  the  wholesale  price  a  dealer  was 
paying  for  his  gasoline  Aug  1,  plus  the 
aotount  of  markup  (not  less  than  7  cents 
a  gaUon)   as  of  Jan.  10. 

What  has  upset  dealers  Is  that  the  recent 
wholesale  price  Increases  by  Exxon,  BP  and 
ARCO  (Atlantic  Richfield)  came  after  Aug.  1 
and  cannot  be  Included — ^thoee  dealers  wlU 
thus  be  getting  a  minimum  of  only  6  cents  a 
gallon.  In  addition,  many  dealers'  markups 
were  low  last  January  because  of  gasoline 
price  wars. 

The  Cost  at  Living  Council  disputes  that 
7  cents  a  gaUon  Is  low,  pointing  out  that  In 
1972  service  station  markups  nationally  were 
averaging  imder  7  cents  a  gallon  (although 
in  1971  they  were  jiurt  over  7) . 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  Post  article,  the  re- 
tailers will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  along 
increases  in  wholes£ile  costs  since  August 
1.  1973.  It  is  a  deplorable  situation,  Mr. 
President,  when  Government  action 
places  on  small  businessmen  a  greater 
part  of  the  burden  of  holding  down  costs 
than  it  places  on  the  giants  of  the  in- 
dustry, in  this  case,  the  integrated  ma- 
jor petroleum  companies.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  refiners  should  not  be  able 
to  increase  costs  to  retailers.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  if  those  wholesale  cost  in- 
creases are  allowed,  retailers  should  not 
be  forced  to  make  up  that  increase  out  of 
the  retailer's  margin  allowed  by  the 
regulations,  a  margin  which  is  already 
inadequate  in  many  instances. 

It  is  not  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil 
to  control  consumer  prices  by  imposing 
arbitrary  controls  on  the  very  segment 
of  a  vitally  importsmt  nationwide  in- 
dustry that  can  least  afford  economic 
disruptions  and  hardships.  I  am  not 
alone  in  being  so  alarmed.  My  deep  con- 
cern is  shared  by  many  Members  of  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  bi- 
partisan participation  in  a  letter  sent 
yesterday  by  nine  other  Senators  and 
myself  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  6,  1973. 
Hon.  George  C.  Shui-tz, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxab  Ms.  Secketait:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  request  that  the  Phase  IV  regulations 
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propoeed  for  retail  sale  of  gasoline  and  No. 
3-D  diesel  fuel  be  modified  In  sucli  a  man- 
ner and  for  sucb  reasons  as  are  described 
below.  Our  concern  Is  based  on  tbe  fact  that 
the  people  wbo  will  be  most  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  regiilatlons  are  small 
businessmen  wbo  on  their  own  Initiative  and 
at  their  own  risk  become  a  vitally  Important 
part  of  the  Nation's  fuel  distribution  system. 

Specifically,  in  regard  to  modification  of 
the  proposed  reflations,  it  ts  our  feeling 
that  the  date  of  January  10,  1973,  which  la 
the  date  established  for  determining  deal- 
er markup.  Is  a  very  poor  date  and  should 
be  changed.  In  that  part  of  the  country 
which  we  represent,  severe  price  disturbances 
were  prevalent  on  January  10th.  Reverting 
to  this  date  would  mean  almost  certain  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  the  small  independent 
Jobber  and  dealer  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try because  the  margin  would  be  less  than 
7c  per  gallon  and  7c  is  simply  not  enough 
to  keep  these  small  businessmen  In  bxisl- 
ness.  A  much  more  realistic  date  tor  this 
p\irpo«e  would  be  Jime  8.  1973.  and  we  urge 
that  it  be  substituted  for  the  January  lOtb 
date. 

Finally,  it  is  difflcxilt  for  vts  to  understand 
why  these  small  businessmen  should  be 
treated  differently  under  Phase  IV  than  small 
businessmen  involved  in  other  industries. 
Why  are  they  not  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  small  busines  exemption  from  price 
controls  if  they  have  less  than  sixty  em- 
ployees? We  do  not  think  the  reasons  thus 
far  specified  for  such  arbitrary  treatment  are 
sufficient  to  Justify  this  discriminatory  ex- 
clusion. Accordingly,  we  urge  that  the  small 
business  exemption  be  made  applicable  to 
the  petroleum  industry  as  it  is  to  other  In- 
dustries under  Phase  IV  controls? 

In  summary,  then,  we  urge  that  the  date 
of  January  10th  for  determining  dealer 
margin  be  changed  to  June  8,  1973.  and 
that  the  small  business  exemption  be  ex- 
tended to  the  petroleum  indiistry. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
municate our  concerns  and  proposals  to 
you  in  an  effort  to  benefit  an  important 
segment  of  our  business  community  in  the 
short  run  and  tbe  entire  nation  in  the  long 
run. 

Sincerely. 
Pete  V.  Domenicl.  Paul  Fannin.  Jesse 
Helms.  Qale  McOee.  John  Tower.  Clif- 
ford P.  Hansen,  Peter  Domlnlck, 
Dewey  Bartlett,  Joseph  Montoya, 
Lloyd  Bentsen. 


A  NATIONAL  SENIOR  SERVICE 
CORPS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  a  great  Nation  Is  the 
compassion  and  respect  shown  to  its 
aged. 

Unfortvuiately  in  our  busy  and  pro- 
ductive Nation,  many  older  Americans 
are  relegated  to  lead  empty  and  frustrat- 
ing lives. 

Denial  of  job  opportunities  for  the 
elderly  constitutes  a  very  real  and  per- 
sonal tragedy.  Quite  clearly,  many  of 
these  individuals  want  to  work  and  must 
work  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  But  false  stereotypes  about  the 
desirability  of  hiring  mature  workers 
have  progressively  limited  their  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment.  At  the 
same  time,  this  attitude  has  contributed 
to  the  forced  idleness  of  millions  of  aged 
and  aging  Americans. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  national  extravagance 
to  waste  urgently  needed  talent.  No  na- 
tion can  ever  hope  to  achieve  its  full 
productive  capacity  if  some  of  its  most 


experienced  and  skillful  citizens  are  shut 
off  from  participation. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  oiu-  Nation 
should  strive  to  eliminate  employment 
barriers  for  older  workers.  Advancing  age 
need  not  and  should  not  be  a  time  of 
neglect  and  despair.  It  can  also  be  a  time 
for  continued  self -development  and  ful- 
fillment. 

Ideally  speaking,  our  Nation  should 
also  help  to  develop  a  wide  range  of 
meaningful  choices  for  older  Americans 
depending  upon  their  desires,  capabili- 
ties, and  needs.  At  a  very  minimum  these 
basic  alternatives  should  Include: 

To  work  or  be  able  to  retire  an  a  live- 
able income; 

To  work  for  pay  or  as  a  volunteer;  or 

To  work  as  a  part-time  or  full-time 
employee. 

For  many  elderly  persons,  the  later 
years  can  offer  a  new  and  rewarding 
second  career. 

Operation  Mainstream,  which  is  a  com- 
mxmity  service  employment  program  for 
low-Income  persons  55  or  older,  has  al- 
ready amply  demonstrated  that  many 
older  Americans  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  serve  in  their  communities. 

One  outsttinding  example  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida  is  the  Oreen  Thumb 
program,  which  has  not  only  been  a 
success  for  the  elderly  participants  but 
also  the  communities  and  government 
agencies  being  served. 

An  article  in  the  July  edition  of  Man- 
power describes  the  impact  of  Green 
Thumb  for  John  Dunlap,  who  is  96  years 
old.  His  experience,  I  strongly  believe, 
provides  an  excellent  example  that  there 
is  no  upper  age  limit  for  an  individual's 
productivity  and  worth. 

Mr.  President,  I  comjnend  this  arti- 
cle— entitled  "Keeping  Up  with  the 
'Young  Guys' " — to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keeping  Up  Wrrn  The  "Tottng  Otrrs" 

John  Dunlap's  mother  told  him  he  was 
born  In  February  1856.  That  would  make 
him  117.  According  to  official  records  Dun- 
lap  was  born  in  1877.  making  him^6.  Either 
way.  he's  much  too  old  to  work — at  least 
most  people  would  think  so.  But  Dunlap 
doesn't  agree,  so  he  works  3  days  a  week  at 
the  greenhouse  of  the  Florida's  governor's 
mansion  in  Tallahassee. 

Working.  Dunlap  says,  keeps  him  honest, 
"and  besides,  staying  home  is  too  dull." 
Dunlap.  a  Baptist  minister  for  more  than 
half  a  centiuy,  says,  "I  believe  a  man  needs 
to  work  to  be  honest  because  if  he  doesn't 
work  he's  stealing  from  the  Iiord." 

Dunlap  is  one  of  several  elderly  Talla- 
hassee men  employed  through  a  Oreen 
Thumb  project  of  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration's Operation  Mainstream.  Operation 
Mainstream  pays  low-income  men  and  wom- 
en to  work  at  Improving  the  communities 
they  live  In.  Oreen  lliumb  enables  older 
workers — mostly  farmers  55  and  over — to 
work  In  ecology-oriented  pubUc  works  pro- 
jects. 

A  slight,  white-haired  man,  Dunlap  had 
little  to  do  before  entering  the  program  last 
October.  OccaslonaUy.  he  would  go  to  the 
local  State  employment  service  office  looking 
for  work,  but  before  Green  Thumb  they 
alwavs  had  to  turn  him  away. 

After  passing  a  physical  examination,  Dun- 
lap  was  assigned   to   work  with  four  other 


Oreen  Thumbers  at  the  greenhouse.  There 
the  men — the  youngest  of  whom  Is  In  his 
seventies — work  3  days  a  week  and  earn 
91. eo  an  hour. 

Oreenhouse  superrlaor  O.  W.  Trovudale 
likes  the  program  because  it  allows  the  men 
to  maintain  their  pride  and  self-respect. 
"They  can  supplement  their  social  security 
and  stay  off  welfare,"  Trousdale  says. 

Dunlap  enjoys  working  in  the  greenhouse, 
even  though  he  never  can  seem  to  remember 
the  name  of  the  nice  fellow  who  lives  inside 
the  nearby  mansion,  Florida  Oovemor  Beu- 
bin  Askew.  The  greenhouse,  however,  does 
more  than  supply  fiowers  for  the  governor; 
its  main  purpose  is  to  provide  shrubs  for 
beautiflcatlon  of  the  State  capites  grounds. 

When  asked  about  the  age  disparity  be- 
tween his  mother's  reckoning  and  official  rec- 
ords. Dunlap  says:  "I  can't  go  against  my 
mother,  but  it's  a  new  time  now  so  you  should 
go  by  what  the  government  says,  I  suppose." 

Nevertheless,  even  at  90,  the  tobacco- 
chewing  preaclier  still  \ooka  yoxinger  than 
his  age.  And,  as  one  of  his  fellow  Oreen 
Thumbers  remarked,  "He's  always  trying  to 
keep  up  with  us  young  guys." 


LOUIS  H.  WILSON 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  death  came  to  Louis 
H.  Wilson,  a  remarkable  man  who  was 
the  treasured  friend  of  many  Members 
of  the  Senate,  past  and  present. 

Mr.  Wilson's  career  was  a  varied  and 
distinguished  one.  He  was  a  respected 
newspaperman  in  my  State.  He  moved 
on  to  national  leadership  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  journalism.  He  has  served 
two  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  as  special 
assistant. 

He  was  a  dedicated  Christian,  a  loyal 
American,  a  loving  husband  and  father, 
and  a  true  friend  to  countless  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  whom  he  helped  and  in- 
spired through  the  years. 

I  shall  miss  him,  his  splendid  talents, 
and  his  constant  cheerfulness.  Mrs. 
Helms  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  dear  wife,  Mildred,  his  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  Jean,  and  his  other  loved 
ones. 


IMPERFECTION  OP  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  IS  NO  REASON  TO 
PREVENT  ITS  RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
criticisms  have  been  raised  against  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide.  I  will  readily  admit  that 
this  treaty,  like  all  else  in  the  world,  is 
not  a  perfect  or  flawless  specimen.  How- 
ever, its  imperfections  in  no  way  justify 
the  almost  25-year  delay  by  the  Senate 
in  ratifsring  the  convention. 

What  is  too  often  overlooked  by  op- 
ponents to  this  treaty  is  Its  purpose.  As 
expressed  in  article  I: 

The  contracting  parties  confirm  that  geno- 
cide, whether  committed  in  time  of  peace 
or  in  tlnae  of  war,  is  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law  which  they  undertake  to  pre- 
vent and  to  piinisb. 

In  other  words,  nations  are  uniting  to 
try  to  prevent  such  acts  as  Hitler's  ex- 
termination of  6  million  Jews  from  re- 
curring. Can  it  be  denied  that  this  is  a 
slpnlflcant  step  forward  In  the  interest 
of  human  rights?  I  say  no. 

Granted,  the  treaty  has  its  shortcom- 
ings. No  one  disputes  this.  But  it  is  no- 
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table  that  75  nations  have  thought  this 
convention  important  enough  to  become 
signatories  to  it,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
essential  that  we  join  their  ranks.  We 
should  have  been  among  the  first  to 
ratify  this  treaty  and  set  the  pattern 
for  others  to  follow.  But  we  were  not,  and 
belated  ratiflcation  is  far  more  desirable 
than  none  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  without  delay. 
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AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  BECOMING 
AWARE  OF  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS- 
NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO., 
PROGRAM     PEPORMS     A     PUBLIC 

SERVICE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  consumer  finally  is  becoming 
aware  of  the  energy  supply  crisis  facing 
our  country.  After  sevei-al  years  of 
recognition  of  the  potential  problem  by 
experts  in  Government  and  in  industry 
alike  the  issue  has  burst  into  public 
view. 

As  with  so  many  problems  in  the  past, 
until  the  public  becomes  av/are  too  little 
is  done  toward  their  solution.  The  great- 
est challenge  is  the  lack  of  public  knowl- 
edge. In  this  case,  lack  of  awareness  of 

the  role  of  energ>  in  our  society  and  the 
dramatic  consequences  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  supplies. 

A  significant  public  service  was  pro- 
vided by  NBC  News  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  by  its  3-hour  White  Paper  on  the 
energy  crisis.  As  I  wrote  in  a  communica- 
tion to  Julian  Goodman,  president  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  NBC 
presentation  cogently  described  for  the 
American  public  the  extremely  complex 
nature  of  our  dilemma.  It  also  drama- 
tized how  very  small  the  world  has  be- 
come. Moreover,  it  aptly  characterized 
the  difficult  task  ahead  if  our  standard  of 
living  is  to  be  maintained.  In  addition,  it 
characterized  the  close  interrelationship 
between  our  consumer-oriented  economy 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  supplier 
of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  telegram  to 
Mr.  Goodman  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
wa'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washinoton,  D.C, 

September  5, 1973. 

Mr.  Jvn.IAN  OOODMAN, 

President,   Kational    Broadcasting   Co.,    Inc 
Nno  York.N.Y.: 

As  a  Senator  and  citizen  wbo  has  long 
been  concerned  with  assuring  adequate  en- 
ergy supplies  to  achieve  our  national  goals 
and  aspiration,  I  believe  last  night's  White 
Paper  on  the  energy  crisis  was  a  major  pub- 
lic service.  I  introduced  in  1969  legislation 
to  create  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Energy  and  in  1970  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy.  Through- 
out this  period  our  greatest  chaUenge  has 
been  the  lack  of  public  knowledge  of  both 
the  role  of  energy  in  our  society  and  the 
consequences  of  an  interruption  of  supplies. 

Your  White  Paper  cogently  described  for 
the  American  public  the  extremely  complex 
nature  of  our  dilemma  and  the  difficult  task 
with  which  we  are  faced  if  our  standard 
of  living  is  to  be  maintained. 

It  also  dramatized   how   very  «mi>n   the 


world  has  become.  Moreover,  It  aptly  char- 
acterized the  close  interrelationship  l>etween 
our  consumer  oriented  economy  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  a  supplier  of  energy. 

Our  present  society  evolved  because  of 
abundant,  cheap  domestic  sources  of  energy. 
Now  we  are  being  called  on  to  internalize 
the  full  societal  costs  of  energy  supplies,  for 
example,  environmental  pollution.  This 
means  that  we  must  pay  the  coats  associated 
with  the  envlrormientally  acceptable  ex- 
traction and  usage  of  coal. 

Our  present  standard  of  living  was  made 
possible  by  our  capitalist  system  and  it  has 
done  well  for  us  in  the  past.  Looking  to  the 
future,  however,  there  must  be  a  closer  re- 
lationship between  government  and  industry 
toward  the  achievement  of  mutually  compat- 
ible goals. 

Oovernment — the  Congress  and  the  Exe- 
cutive branch — must  provide  direction  and 
purpose  to  a  national  energy  policy.  A  major 
effort  Is  the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study,  begun  In  1971,  two 
years  ago.  under  legislation  I  authored.  Sig- 
nificant policy  Initiatives  also  are  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Executive  branch.  Their 
overall  success,  however,  wlU  depend  on  the 
private  sector  which  now  Is  being  called  on 
to  operate  in  the  Interest  of  not  just  their 
stockholders  but  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  yc-ars  ahead,  as  we  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  energy  crisis,  a  vital  public 
service  can  be  performed  by  NBC  and  other 
news  media  by  their  emphasizing  the  Issues 
that  must  be  addressed  alike  by  government 
and  Industry.  Solution  rests  not  in  the  selec- 
tion of  polarized  positions,  such  as  those 
characterized  by  the  energy  or  environmen- 
tal debate,  but  In  achieving  an  equitable 
balance  of  the  interests  of  all  affected  par- 
ties. A  partnership  of  understanding  and 
realism  Is  required. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

V£.  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy.  Toward  this  objective,  14 
years  ago,  in  1959,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy.  In  1970,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  create  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy.  But  neither  of 
these  proposals  became  a  reality;  per- 
haps, and  unfortunately  so,  because  they 
were  ahead  of  their  time. 

However,  major  efforts  toward  the  for- 
mulation of  a  national  energy-  policy  are 
now  underway  in  the  administration  and 
in  the  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  this  ef- 
fort centei-s  in  the  national  fuels  and  en- 
ergy policy  study  begim  2  years  ago,  In 
1971.  under  Senate  Resolution  45,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Jackson  and  myself. 
Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Jackson.  This  effort  has  produced  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  Senate  on  the  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources  on  the  public 
lands  in  the  Southwest  and  Senate- 
passed  legislation,  S.  1570,  creating  a 
mandatory  fuels  allocation  program 
which  I  support.  In  addition,  the  study 
staff  is  preparing  for  executive  session 
consideration  of  legislation  concerning 
energy  conservation,  strategic  or  emer- 
gency reserves,  and  a  major  joint  Gov- 
ernment-industry research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  the  commercial  dem- 
onstration of  new  energy  technologies. 
Significant  policy  initiatives  also  are 
being  undertaken  by  the  executive 
branch.  A  number  of  specific  steps  to- 
ward the  formulation  of  a  national  en- 


ergy policy  are  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's two  energy  messages  this  year  to 
the  Congress.  Both  messages  emphasize 
the  close  working  relationship  that  must 
be  achieved  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  if  we  are  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  the  energy  crisis  f ac- 
mg  our  country.  However,  this  will  re- 
quire compromise  in  the  administration's 
present  positions  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  not  enough  to  simply  transmit 
legislative  proposals  to  the  Congress- 
there  must  also  be  a  commitment  by  the 
administration  to  work  with  the  Congress 
toward  enactment  of  legislation  As 
stated  eariier  this  week  by  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Speaker  Carl  Albert: 

The  Congress  does  not  perform  at  the  be- 
hest of  this  President  or  any  other  President. 
So  far  this  year  any  signs  of  a  spirit 
of  compromise  toward  common  objectives 
has  been  disappointing. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  wide 
range  of  legislation  that  has  actuaUy 
moved  in  the  Congress  this  year  with 
little  cooperation  from  the  administra- 
uon,  I  believe  my  fellow  Members  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  action. 

Now  is  the  time,  however,  for  a  joint 
initiative  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
executive  branch  toward  the  formulation 
of  a  national  energy  policy.  But  Govern- 
ment actions  alone  will  not  be  enough  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  energy  crisis 
facing  our  country.  The  overall  success 
of  Federal  policy  initiatives  will  ultimate- 
ly depend  on  the  private  sector  for  their 
implementation  and  success. 

Our  current  standard  of  living  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  past  perform- 
ances of  all  sectors  of  the  energy  indus- 
try. While  a  number  of  questions  can  be 
raised  on  whether  thic  industry  is  truly 
competitive,  there  is  no  question  th.it  it 
has  successfully  met  our  country's  energy 
needs  hi  the  past.  In  fact,  for  several 
years  the  industry  has  warned  Govern- 
ment of  the  possibility  of  energy  short- 
ages. However,  all  parties  did  not  work 
together  toward  their  effective  provid- 
ance.  Now  we  are  faced  with  an  energy 
crisis. 

Nevertheless,  industry  is  now  being 
called  on  to  operate  in  the  interest  of  not 
just  their  stockholders  but  the  American 
people  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  Govern- 
ment is  being  called  on  to  operate  in  the 
interest  of  our  whole  society.  This  in- 
cludes both  the  consuming  public  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  sectors  of  our 
economy  on  which  om-  standard  of  living 
depends. 

Formulation  of  a  National  Energy 
Policy  does  not  rest  on  the  selection  of 
polarized  positions  such  as  those  char- 
acterized by  the  energy  or  environment 
al  debate  or  those  exhibited  in  the  debates 
on  whether  the  administration's  pro- 
posals or  Congress'  proposals  are  the  best, 
or  in  the  schism  between  consumer  ad- 
vocates and  industry  spokesmen  over  is- 
sues of  antitrust  and  monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  a  partnership  of  under- 
standing and  realism  is  required  by  all 
parties.  Our  country  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  continuing  polarization  of 
Issues  without  their  effective  resolution. 
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SENATOR  HARTKE  FIGHTS  TO  SAVE 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  no  matter 
what  our  individual  views  on  the  various 
proposals  now  before  the  Senate  to  re- 
vitalize railroad  service  in  the  Northeast 
United  States,  we  are  all  agreed  that  re- 
vltallzation  is  badly  needed.  Without  it, 
we  might  well  see  the  collapse  and  liqui- 
dation of  America's  largest  transporta- 
tion company;  and  that  would  be  an 
economic  catastrophe  not  only  for  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  but,  eventually, 
for  the  entire  comitry. 

That  is  why  the  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkk)  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  Transportation  has  been 
so  vitally  important  in  this  area.  He  has 
fought  untiringly  to  keep  bankrupt  rail- 
roads operating  in  the  public  Interest 
and  at  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
And  the  major  bill  he  has  drsifted  to 
restructvu"e  and  revitalize  railroad  serv- 
ice in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  may 
well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  landmark 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  history  of 
American  transportation. 

Senator  Hartke's  leadership  recently 
received  recognition  in  a  fine  article  by 
Mr.  John  Gerrlty  In  the  Journal  The 
Money  Manager.  An  analytical  report  on 
the  legislative  situation,  it  highlights  the 
great  contributions  Senator  Hartke  has 
made  to  this  crucial  eflfort  to  save  our 
railroads.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Money  Manager,  July  23.  1973] 

Fink  Ckntrai.  Wiu.  Leabn  Sknatx  Vaw  or 
Pate  Soon 

(By  John  Oerrlty) 

Washington. — Whether  the  bankrupt 
Penn  Central  Railroad  will  continue  to  op- 
erate after  next  Oct.  1  or  the  assets  of  the 
nation's  largest  railroad  wlU  go  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  before  next  Winter,  Is 
likely  to  be  decided  by  the  Senate  this  week, 
very  possibly  by  Thursday. 

Scheduled  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
tomorrow  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee Is  a  four-pronged  "life-saving"  bill.  If 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  It 
could  keep  the  financially  badgered  P.C.  and 
at  least  six  other  rail  bankrupts  running 
through  all  of  next  year  and  possibly  beyond. 

The  Senate  bill  to  be  reported,  the  "Mid- 
west and  Northeast  Rail  System  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1973,"  Is  largely  the  handiwork 
of  Indiana  Democratic  Sen.  Vance  Hartke, 
who  has  emerged  In  the  last  half  year  or  so. 
as  the  "railroad's  best  friend  on  Capitol  BUI." 

When  nearly  everyone  else  was  willing  to 
abandon  all  hope  that  the  P.C.  and  the  other 
hard-pressed  rails  serving  the  Northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  country  could  be  somehow  sal- 
vaged. Sen.  Hartke  was  the  only  one,  or  so  It 
seemed,  to  retain  publicly  enough  faith  In 
the  rails  to  believe  they  could  be  made  to 
operate  as  "viable,  for-profit  companies." 

A  nimble  and  adroit  parliamentarian,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  siirface  transporta- 
tion subcommittee  has  managed  to  win  the 
support  for  his  legislation  of  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  chairman  Warren  Magnu- 
son  and  Connecticut's  Abe  Rlblcoff,  both  re- 
garded as  Senate  powerhouses  In  their  sin- 
gular spheres. 

MHiat's  more.  Sen.  Hartke  has  managed  to 
extract  the  best  of  many  Ideas  offered  In  re- 
cent months  by  the  waffling  Nixon  Admin- 


istration, which  apparently  can't  make  and 
hold  to  a  decision  for  much  more  than  a  week 
or  so  on  whether  the  railroad  industry  ought 
to  get  more  Federal  financial  aid  or  not. 

The  latest  of  numerous  Administration 
proposals,  put  forward  by  Transportation 
Secretary  Claude  Brlnegeir,  would  have  the 
Federal  Oovemment  extending  limited  help, 
not  to  exceed  grants  or  guaranteed  loans  of 
$85  million,  untU  one  or  possibly  two  "core" 
rail  systems  could  be  devised  to  service  the 
heavily  populated  area  stretching  from  Bos- 
ton to  Washington,  and  as  far  west  as  Chicago 
and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Sen.  Hartke  has  seized  upon  the  Brlnegar 
plan — and  has  gone  the  Transportation  Sec- 
retary one  better  In  what  often  looks  like 
an  endless  game  of  one-upmanship  between 
the  Administration  and  Congress  with  some 
extraordinarily  high  economic  values  at 
stake. 

A  key  feature  of  Sen.  Hartke's  plan  woiUd 
retain  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  give  the  Federal  Oovernment's  oldest 
regulatory  body  (it  was  created  in  1887)  new 
powers,  making  It  responsible  for  all  future 
railroad  modernization  and  surgery. 

Under  Sen.  Hartke's  scheme,  a  four- 
pronged  aSalr,  the  Administration's  plan  to 
create  a  new  profitable  enterprise  to  take  over 
the  earning  assets  of  the  six  major  bankrupts. 
Including  the  P.C,  would  be  managed  by  a 
new  division  within  the  ICC  to  be  called  the 
"Rail  Emergency  Planning  Office." 

Another  featiu«  of  Senator  Hartke's  bill 
would  provide  for  a  new  system  of  "service 
contracts"  which  would  permit  the  ICC  to 
pay  to  the  P.C.  or  any  other  bankrupt  rail 
up  to  a  maximum  of  9210  million  a  year  "to 
continue  the  operation  of  vital  freight  and 
passenger  service." 

This  $210  million  would  be  "new"  Federal 
money,  Sen.  Hartke's  aides  explained.  In  the 
sense  that  it  would  be  "net  above  and  ex- 
clusive of  any  money  advanced  to  the  Penn 
Central"  through  government-guaranteed 
bank  loans. 

Besides  the  $210  million  In  contract  serv- 
ice fees,  the  P.C,  according  to  Sen.  Hartke's 
bUl,  would  receive  an  additional  $62.5  million 
this  year. 

This  amount  would  Include  some  $13.5 
mUllon  to  cover  damages  suffered  by  the 
railroad  from  Hurricane  Agnes,  additional 
sums  to  compensate  the  company  for  higher 
workers'  pay  under  government-sponsored 
work  contracts  and  higher  payments  for 
operating  Amtrak  passenger  trains. 

The  combined  Federal  payments,  totaling 
nearly  $275  million,  would.  In  Sen.  Hartke's 
mind,  satisfy  the  requirements  spelled  out  by 
District  Court  Judge  John  P.  Pullam  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  overseer  of  reorganization 
proceedings. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Judge  FuUam  ordered  the 
start  of  the  liquidation  on  Oct.  1,  uiUess 
"substantial  Federal  assistance'  Is  approved 
by  Congress  before  that  deadline. 

The  long-term  provisions  of  Sen.  Hartke's 
measure  woiUd  have  the  new  Emergency 
Planning  Office  make  a  study  of  Midwest  and 
Northeast  rail  systems  and  report  results  of 
that  study  "within  six  months." 

Forty-five  Aa,y&  thereafter,  the  ICC  would 
be  required  to  produce  Its  plan  for  setting 
up  a  "core  network  of  rail  systems"  which 
would  be  fully  operative  eight  months  after 
the  ICC  proposals  had  been  approved  by  the 
Transportation  Department. 

To  help  the  new  division  In  Its  long-range 
planning.  Sen.  Hartke  would  also  create  an 
advisory  councU  representing  management, 
labor,  shippers,  local  communities  and  the 
general  public.  To  cover  the  cost  of  this  ad- 
visory council's  deliberations,  his  bill  calls 
i<x  another  annual  Federal  pay-out  of  $7.6 
miUion. 

Although  there  Is  no  "companion  blU"  to 
Sen.  Hartke's  measure  pending  in  the  Hoiiae 


of  Representatives,  Rep.  Brock  Adams,  D- 
Wasb.,  baa  offered  an  amalgam  of  varlo\u 
baU-out  proposals  that  now  Includes  the  new 
Hartke  plan,  as  weU  as  the  recently  revlaed 
Administration  proposal. 

Notwithstanding  aU  these  efforts  aimed  at 
salvE^lng  the  Northeast  raU  system,  the  ICO 
today  wlU  begin,  paradoxically,  a  review  of 
other  plans  that  could  lead  to  the  liquida- 
tion sale  of  the  ICC's  assets.  These  sale-of- 
assets  plans  the  agency  Is  required  to  con- 
sider by  Judge  Fullam's  cotu^  order.  Not- 
withstanding some  sharp  differences  between 
his  salvage  scheme  and  that  of  the  Admin- 
istration, Sen.  Hartke  claims  that  the  "lUtl- 
mate  goal  Is  the  same."  It  woiUd  be,  he 
said,  "...  a  program  which  will  retain  pri- 
vate enterprise  operation  of  the  train  com- 
panies, and  to  malntam  competition  among 
carriers  and  different  modes  of  transporta- 
tion—the rails.  Inland  waterway  barges,  the 
trucking  Industry  and  the  airlines.  .   .  ." 

AgUe  even  beyond  nlmbleness.  Sen.  Hartke 
Is  also  exploiting  another  Idea,  one  that  is 
carefully  calculated  to  win  support  from  the 
always  articulate  environmentalists. 

"A  key  thing  to  remember  in  the  formula- 
tion of  aU  these  transportation  plans,"  Sen. 
Hartke  said,  "Is  the  nation's  present  and 
future  energy  crisis. 

"If  a  gasoline  and  diesel  shortage  devel- 
ops," he  adds,  "it  would  be  as  effective  In 
cutting  off  trucking  service  as  would  be  a 
nationwide  strike  by  the  Teamsters. 

"Also,  If  it  should  be  determined  that  clean 
air  In  the  future  will  depend  heavily  on 
reduced  or  stabilized  trucking  service,  only 
the  rails  wotUd  be  able  to  fUl  the  resulting 
void  in  service,"  the  Indiana  law-maker 
states. 

Sen.  Hartke  may  be  juggling  his  statistics 
a  trifle  in  an  understandable  effort  to  lend 
greater  Importance  to  his  life-saving  legisla- 
tion for  the  rails. 

Conunerce  and  Transportation  Department 
records  Indicate  that  the  raUs  today  move 
about  40%  of  all  freight.  Inland  water  car- 
riers and  pipelines  move  another  40%  and 
the  truckers  and  airlines,  combined,  about 
20%. 

THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  WniilAMS.  Mr.  President,  10 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  massive  and 
peaceful  march  on  Washington  in  Au- 
gust, 1963.  The  250,000  citizens  who  came 
to  this  city  to  participate  in  the  greatest 
display  of  constructive  protest  this  Na- 
tion has  witnessed,  had  a  juatiflable  and 
long-overdue  message — "Freedom  Now." 

The  march  was  much  more  than  a  sim- 
ple outpouring  of  sympathy  for  a  cause. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  Americans  of 
every  race,  color  and  creed  were  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  all  of  us  have  a 

vital  stake  in  combating  Injustice  and 
inequality — that  the  needs  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  the  cries  of  the  suffering  are 
the  needs  and  cries  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us. 

The  efforts  of  a  great  civil  rights  lead- 
er, the  tragic  loss  of  a  compassionate 
President,  and  the  cwitinued  determina- 
tion and  commitment  of  the  succeeding 
President,  all  helped  to  lead  the  way  to 
historic  national  achievements  toward 
equality — the  CMvll  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

However,  although  the  national  recog- 
nition of  these  grave  injustices  is  still 
very  much  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  are  mov- 
ing back  from  those  advancements  smd 
are  failing  to  confront  and  work  crea- 
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tlvely  toward  some  solution  to  the  grave 
and  serious  problems  which  continue  to 
plague  us. 

Today,  nearly  7  million  black  Ameri- 
cans, or  about  one-third  of  the  total  black 
population,  live  below  the  established 
poverty  level.  Of  all  black  children,  more 
than  40  percent  live  In  hunger  and  pov- 
erty. Par  too  many  of  our  black  school 
children  are  still  not  receiving  the  proper 
education  that  should  be  offered  to  all 
our  children,  and  the  problem  of  Job 
availability  for  all  minority  citizens  con- 
tinues to  be  critical.  We  must  not  retreat 
from  our  commitment  to  finding  new  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems. 

Those  profound  words  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  still  ring  in  our  memory  of 
that  March,  when  he  said, 

I  have  a  dream,  a  dream  deeply  rooted  In 
the  American  dream — one  day  this  nation 
will  rise  up  and  live  up  to  Its  creed,  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal." 

Mr.  Preslder>t,  I  believe  that  that 
march  to  this  Nation's  Capital  10  years 
ago  served  to  reignlte  that  dream.  We 
must  not  let  that  fire  die. 


PROPOSED  TASK  FORCE  ON 
FERTILIZER  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mid- 
west farmers  in  particular  are  concerned 
that  adequate  supplies  of  fertilizer  may 
not  be  available  for  fall  application. 

Senator  Dole  and  I  have  arranged  a 
meeting  with  Dr.  John  Dunlop,  Chair- 
man of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  for 
next  Monday,  with  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  fer- 
tilizer shortage.  But  as  Important  as  are 
the  price  questions  in  this  shortage,  a 
concerted  effort  is  urgently  needed. 

On  August  21,  I  urged  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  create  immediately  an 
Interagency  task  force  on  the  fertilizer 
shortage. 

The  task  force,  as  I  said  in  my  letter, 
should  include  representatives  from  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
sector.  It  would  identify  shortage  areas; 
establish  priorities  for  use  of  available 
transportation;  provide  rapid  communi- 
cation among  concerned  agencies.  Indus- 
tries, and  fertilizer  users;  examine  ex- 
port poUcies;  review  the  effect  of  price 
control  policies;  and  assure  that  farmers 
are  informed  and  understand  what  effect 
the  policies  will  have  on  them. 

I  also  reconunended  that  a  special 
USDA  office  be  established  to  handle  ap- 
peals from  farmers  and  distributors. 

I  reported  that  a  local  fertilizer  dis- 
tributor in  southwest  Minnesota  told  my 
office  his  suppliers  have  told  him  he  wUl 
not  have  some  32  of  the  40  carloads  that 
local  farmers  have  requested. 

In  addition,  a  major  wholesale  distribu- 
tor for  Minnesota  reported  his  shipments 
received  in  the  Twin  Cities  for  area  deal- 
ers were,  by  mid-August  some  300  car- 
loads behind  last  year's  pace. 

The  railroads,  which  usually  transport 
the  fertilizer  from  barge  terminals  to 
local  outlets,  have  been  unable  to  make 
up  their  backlog  in  deliveries  because  of 
the  hopper  car  shortage. 

Although  truck  transports  may  be  able 
to  ease  the  delivery  problems  somewhat. 


this  is  not  at  all  certain.  And,  even  if  the 
trucks  can  handle  the  load  in  time,  the 
cost  per  ton  for  the  fertilizer  will  be  In- 
creased by  $3  to  $5 — or  5  tolO  percent. 

Transportation  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem. Inadequate  production  of  fertilizer, 
high  world  demand  at  a  runaway  price 
higher  than  the  controlled  domestic 
price,  and  the  fuel  shortage  have  com- 
pounded the  situation. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary,  these 
problems  involve  many  elements  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  industry,  and  re- 
quire coordinated  study  and  action  now. 

I  again  urge  the  creation  of  this  task 
force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Butz  of  Augiist  21,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AncnsT  21.  1973. 
Hon.  Eaxi.  Butz. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dtab  M«.  Secketast:  I  write  to  urge  that 
you  request  the  President  to  act.  or  that  you 
act  if  you  have  the  authority,  to  immediately 
create  an  Interagency  task  force  on  the  fer- 
tUlzer  shortage. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  In  Minne- 
sota and  other  states  that  grain  farmers  may 
be  severely  handicapped  In  securing  the  dry 
nitrogen  and  phosphate  fertUlzers  they  need 
for  fall  application.  We  do  not  have  enough 
fertilizer  to  meet  our  domestic  needs,  and 
what  we  do  have  may  not  be  delivered  to  the 
user  In  time. 

A  local  distributor  in  southwest  Minnesota 
has  reported  hu  suppliers  have  told  him  he 
will  Jiot  have  for  local  farmers  some  33  of  the 
40  carloads  of  fertilizer  they  need. 

A  major  wholesale  distributor  for  Minne- 
sota has  reported  their  shipments  received  In 
the  Twin  Cities  for  area  dealers  are  some  300 
carloads  behind  what  they  bad  received  by 
this  time  last  year. 

The  railroads  which  usually  transport  fer- 
tUlzers from  the  river  barge  terminals  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  to  the  Twin  Cities  depots 
confirm  this  backlog  in  deliveries  to  whole- 
salers and  their  inabUlty.  because  of  the 
hopper  car  shortage,  to  make  up  this  back- 
log or  to  deliver  ordered  fertUlzers  to  local 
outlets. 

There  Is  some  hope,  apparently,  that  truck 
transport  from  the  barge  terminals  directly 
to  local  outlets  may  be  able  to  step  In  In  time 
to  supplant  raUroad  delivery.  But  this  Is 
not  at  all  certain,  and  even  if  the  trucks 
can  handle  the  load  In  time,  the  cost  per 
ton  for  the  fertilizer  certainly  will  be  in- 
creased by  «3  to  $5  a  ton— or  by  6  to  10 
percent. 

Nevertheless,  available  information  Indi- 
cates transportation  Is  not  the  only  problem. 
Both  Inadequate  production  and  high  world 
demand  at  an  uncontrolled  price  higher  than 
the  domestic  controlled  price  are  also  alleged 
to  be  major  factors  limiting  the  abUlty  of 
farmers  to  buy  even  the  same  amounts  of 
fertilizer  as  they  needed  last  year.  Fuel 
shortages  also  may  restrict  production.  And 
all  these  causes  of  the  shortage  to  the  farmer 
do  not  begin  to  take  account  of  the  vastly 
Increased  production  of  grains  which  we  are 
encouraging  and  which  requires  great  addi- 
tional supplies  of  fertilizer. 

I  understand  the  ASC  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  charged  with  receiv- 
ing the  Information  relative  to  the  fertilizer 
shortage,  but  staff  Inquiries  from  my  office 
Indicate  USDA  staff  In  Washington  have 
acquired  very  little  information  and  that  no 
plan  and  mechanism  exist  for  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  fully  secure  the  facts 
and  to  attempt  assistance. 


The  problems  here  involve  many  elements 
of  government  and  private  Industry.  They 
require  coordinated   study  and  action  now. 

I,  therefore,  urge  your  leadership  in  the 
creation  of  a  federal  Interagency  task  force, 
with  Invited  representatives  from  private  In- 
dustry. Federal  representatives  surely  would 
Include  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  White 
House  Energy  Office,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  Private 
representation  should  Include  the  railroads, 
tht  trucking  Industry,  the  barge  transpor- 
tation Industry,  agricultural  organizations, 
fertUlzer  producers,  and  fertUlzer  exporters. 

I  also  recommend  that  a  special  USDA 
office  be  established  to  handle  emergency 
appeals  from  farmers  and  distributors.  The 
task  force  and  the  urgent  problems  office  are 
needed  to  Identify  shortage  areas;  establish 
priorities  for  use  of  available  transportation; 
provide  rapid  communication  among  con- 
cerned agencies,  industries,  and  users  of  fer- 
tUlzer; examine  export  policies;  review  the 
efforts  of  price  control  policies,  and  make 
sure  the  farmer  knows  what  to  expect. 

Only  a  few  weeks  remain  before  there  Is 
peak  fall  demand  for  fertUlzer.  Farmers  need 
assurance  now  that  their  orders  can  be  filled 
for  all  application.  And  they  need  to  know 
soon  that  their  spring  orders  can  be  filled. 

I  look  forward  to  your  views  and  action  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Httbest  H.  Humprret- 


FUEL  OIL  ALLOCATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
summer  draws  to  a  close,  public  attention 
is  now  shifting  from  the  relatively  minor 
gasoline  shortages  of  recent  weeks  to  the 
prospect  of  far  more  severe  shortages  in 
heating  oil  this  winter. 

Newspaper  reports  in  the  last  2  days 
state  the  Federal  Government  has  now 
prepared  a  confidential  assessment  of 
the  next  winter's  supply  which  indicates, 
in  the  words  of  some  officials,  that  the 
situation  ranges  from  tight  to  mis- 
erable. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an 
article  in  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
discussing  the  implications  of  this  issue, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

[  See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Last  week  John  Love, 
Director  of  the  President's  Energy  Policy 
Office,  met  with  New  England  Governors 
and,  once  agam,  refused  to  institute  a 
mandatory  allocation  program  to  assure 
that  limited  supplies  of  heating  oil  will 
be  distributed  equitably.  Equally  signif- 
icant. Governor  Love  indicated  that  his 
office  has  yet  to  develop  a  detailed  plan 
for  providing  supplies  to  priority  cus- 
tomers— schools,  hospitals,  homes — 
should  a  serious  emergency  arise  this 
winter. 

This  delay  is  intolerable.  I  call  upon 
Mr.  Love  to  produce  such  a  plan  and  open 
the  issue  to  public  debate  and  discussion. 

The  citizens  of  Maine,  who  live  at  the 
end  of  our  national  distribution  system, 
will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
shortage  of  heating  oil.  The  Governor, 
local  officials  and  retail  dealers  are  pre- 
pared to  develop  and  implement  any  rea- 
sonable contingency  plan.  But  without 
prompt  action  at  the  Federal  level,  their 
hands  are  tied. 

What  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
set  aside  a  national  pool  of  heating  oil 
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to  meet  emergencies?  What  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  to  see  that  the  oil  producers 
provide  information  on  production  and 
distribution  plans?  What  enforcement 
provisions  are  needed  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  an  allocation  program? 
These  are  only  some  of  the  questions 
which  need  discussion. 

There  will  be  no  easy  answers  to  the 
problem  of  supplying  adequate  heatirig 
oil  if  we  have  a  cold  winter.  But,  cer- 
tainly, the  planning  for  emergencies 
should  not  be  kept  behind  closed  doors. 
For  New  Englanders,  closed  doors  have 
too  often  meant  capitulation  to  the  oil 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

If  Governor  Love  is  preparing  a  plan, 
let  us  see  it. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  New  York  Timee,  Sept.  7.   19731 

Nixon  Aides  Sat  Homes  Mat  Face  Heatsio 

On.  Curb 

(By  Edward  c:k>wsn) 

Washington,  September  8. — Energy  offl- 
cials  in  the  Nixon  Administration  disclosed 
today  that  the  Oovernment  might  have  to 
restrict  the  amount  of  oil  that  could  bo 
burned  by  Individual  cons\uners.  Including 
that  used  Ln  private  homes. 

Confidential  estimates  circulating  within 
the  Oovernment  put  the  potential  supply 
gap  this  winter,  particularly  If  the  weather 
is  colder  than  normal,  at  10  to  16  per  cent. 
Last  winter  the  shortage  was  approximately 
3  to  4  per  cent. 

John  A.  Love,  director  of  the  President's 
Energy  Policy  Office,  said  that  the  Oovern- 
ment was  drafting  a  tentative  plan  for  the 
rationing  of  heating  oil  this  winter. 

lu  another  development,  the  Exxon  Com- 
pany U.S.A.  raised  its  wholesale  gasoime 
prices  today  by  a  cent  a  gallon.  Most  service 
station  owners  will  have  to  absorb  the  In- 
crease, however,  because  retail  gasoline 
prices  are  frozen  through  tomorrow  and  will 
then  be  subject  to  celling  prices  already  es- 
tablished under  the  Phase  4  economic  con- 
trols. 

TTNEVEN    IMPACT   SEEN 

Officials  said  that,  like  last  winter,  the 
Impact  of  a  heating  oil  shortage  would  be 
uneven,  with  outlying  places,  such  as  Mame 
and  Minnesota,  likely  to  be  hardest  hit.  The 
shortage  that  developed  In  the  Middle  West 
last  winter  caused  some  dealers  to  run  out  of 
fuel  briefly,  and  some  schools  were  forced 
to  close  for  a  few  days. 

Because  heating  oil  is  distUlate,  essentially 
the  same  petroleum  product  as  dlesel  fuel, 
the  shortage  then  also  threatened  to  curtail 
truck  and  bus  operations.  Service  cutbacks 
on  the  whole  were  minor,  but  they  could  be 
more  extensive  this  winter. 

Mr.  Love.  In  ext«mporaneous  remarks  to 
reporters,  said  that  "the  situation  for  this 
winter  Is  very  tight,  although  It  Is  difficult 
to  forecast  because  of  the  variables."  Weather 
was  described  as  the  foremost  variable,  and 
availability  of  imports  as  a  close  second. 

Mr.  Love  said  that  the  Administration  bad 
not  definitely  decided  to  adopt  rationing  this 
winter  but  was  getting  ready  Just  in  case. 

Another  energy  specialist  in  the  Govern- 
ment who  had  studied  the  confidential  sup- 
ply appraisal  summarized  the  situation  by 
saying  "The  picture  does  not  look  bright.  Ifs 
a  real  miserable  mess." 

PRESSURE    IS   APPLIED 

Officials  hoped  that  the  announcement  of 
the  possibility  of  rationing  would  put  pres- 
sure on  Federal,  state  and  local  officials  to 
relax  air  quality  standards  in  big  cities, 
particularly  on  the  east  coast,  for  the 
beating  season.  Such  a  relaxation  would 
Increase  the  oU  supply  by  permitting  the  use 
of  high-sulphur  residual  oil  ia.  power,  utility 
boUers,  thereby  releasing  the  less-pollutmg 


low-sulphur  heating  oil  that  utUttles  have 
been  blending  with  residual  In  Increasing 
volumes. 

Officials  asserted  that  any  relaxation  of 
the  standards  should  be  announced  quickly 
to  give  oU  importers  time  to  Une  up  addi- 
tional supplies. 

Another  energy  planner  said  that  the 
potential  problem  looked  too  big  to  be  cured 
by  a  system  of  priorities  and  supply  alloca- 
tions, the  system  the  Admmistration 
adopted  last  spring  on  a  voluntary  basis  for 
deliveries  of  crude  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  heatmg  oil  supply  outlook  Is  "far 
worse  than  it  was  for  gasoline,"  the  plan- 
ner said. 

"Allocation  Just  spreads  around  the  avail- 
able supply,"  he  added.  "We  have  to  cut  the 
cdi^umptlon,  not  chase  the  shortage." 

Analysts  said  that  the  principal  elements 
of  the  supply  uncertamty  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Consumption  is  runnmg  ahead  of  last 
year.  The  steel  Industry,  a  big  consumer, 
is  operating  at  capacity.  Utilities  are  using 
more  distillate,  which  is  low  In  sulphur,  to 
meet  air  quality  standards.  Natural  gas 
shortages  this  wmter  wiU  be  worse  than 
last  year,  causing  more  shifting,  or  attemp- 
ted shifting,  to  oil. 

As  was  true  last  winter,  imports  must  fill 
the  gap  between  domestic  supply  and  con- 
sumption. At  a  minimum,  the  country  must 
import  50O.0O0  barrels  a  day  of  distillate 
from  October  through  March.  That  rate 
of  Importation  was  reached  for  a  short  time 
late  last  winter.  A  more  realistic  Import  need 
may  be  700.000  barrels  a  day  or  more,  partic- 
ularly If  subnormal  temperatures  occur. 

Supplies  are  very  tight  In  the  Caribbean 
and  may  prove  to  be  tight  in  Europe.  Bel- 
glum  already  has  restricted  exports  pending 
a  reappraisal  of  her  own  supplies.  Canada 
has  said  she  may  restrict  exports.  An  early 
cold  spell  in  Europe  could  cause  further 
restrictions.  So  could  crude  oil  shortages 
that  may  result  from  Libya's  takeover  of 
51  per  cent  of  several  major  oil  companies 
or  from  cutbacks  m  other  Middle  East  pro- 
ducing   countries. 

The  sulphur  content  cf  crude  cU  refined 
in  Europe  is  generally  above  the  levels  al- 
lowed by  many  East  Cosist  cities. 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  HEATING  OIL 
CRISIS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing President  Nixon's  recent  press  con- 
ference, he  attempted  to  shift  the  burden 
for  his  total  failure  in  handling  the  na- 
tional economy  to  the  Congress.  This 
tactic,  however,  is  clearly  recognizable. 
The  President's  economic  game  plan  has 
been  a  total  failure.  His  unwillingness  to 
commit  the  administration  to  meaningful 
price  controls  has  resulted  in  shortages 
of  hundreds  of  essential  commodities. 
The  inability  to  establish  a  meaningful 
economic  program  has  resulted  in  run- 
away inflation,  unconcionable  Interest 
rates,  and  record  profits  for  the  indus- 
trial giants  of  the  Nation. 

The  complete  failure  of  the  President's 
program  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  his 
handling  of  supplies  and  prices  in  the 
petroleum  industry.  The  actions  taken 
by  the  President's  so-called  energy  ex- 
perts and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  have 
been  a  total  fiasco. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  more  ap- 
parent that  the  administration's  attempt 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  petro- 
leum products  have  contributed  to  short- 
ages rather  than  alleviate  them.  The 
same  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
bungling  and  ineptitude  displayed  by  the 


Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  in  Its  petroleum 
pricing  policies. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  wit- 
nessed shortages  of  home  heating  oil, 
propane,  gasoline,  and  a  number  of 
other  essential  oil  products.  While  few 
consumers  of  gasoline  this  summer  were 
unable  to  obtain  supplies,  the  shortages, 
however,  did  result  in  the  closing  of 
thousands  of  service  stations  forcing 
many  small  businessmen  into  insolvency 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  major  inte- 
grated companies  even  while  supposedly 
under  rigid  price  controls  set  new  record 
profit  levels. 

The  recently  annoimced  phase  4  pric- 
ing policies  in  the  petroleum  industry 
once  again  are  apparently  designed  to 
continue  this  obvious  favoritism  to  big 
oil  at  the  expense  of  the  small  buslneS 
marketer  and  ultimately  the  consumer. 

What  could  be  more  unrealistic  than 
a  price  p>olicy  that  allows  the  major  inte- 
grated oil  companies  to  continue  to  in- 
crease prices  at  both  the  production  and 
refining  levels,  while  calling  on  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  .  small  business 
marketers  to  absorb  these  increased 
costs. 

Under  phase  IV  rules,  which  will  go  into 
effect  at  midnight  tonight,  the  market- 
ing segment  of  the  petroleum  industry 
will  be  called  upon  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  to  subsidize  the  enormous  profits 
that  are  being  made  by  the  members  of 
the  international  oil  cartel.  Before  the 
rules  have  even  gone  into  effect,  three 
of  the  largest  oil  companies  in  the 
world — Exxon.  British  Petroleum,  and 
Atlantic  Richfield — have  increased  gaso- 
line wholesale  prices  by  1  cent  a  gallon 
which  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer but  must  be  absorbed  by  the  serv- 
ice station  operators.  What  could  be  a 
better  blueprint  for  the  destruction  of 
the  independent  small  business  marketer, 
both  branded  and  unbranded. 

These  same  phase  IV  rules  not  only 
cover  gasoline  but  home  heating  oil,  and 
price  increases  of  the  same  magnitude 
have  recently  been  announced  by  several 
of  the  integrated  companies  with  regard 
to  home  heating  oil. 

Of  particular  concern  now  that  the 
summer  is  ending  is  the  question  of  the 
effectiveness  of  President  Nixon's  oil 
policy  with  regard  to  heating  oil  supplies 
this  winter. 

In  early  June  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to 
I>r.  E>unlop,  the  Director  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council;  Secretary  Simon,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Oil  Policy 
Committee;  and  Mr.  Charles  DiBona.  the 
White  House  energy  specialist,  urging 
that  if  early  action  was  not  taken  to  as- 
sure a  sufficient  supply  of  home  heating 
oil  that  shortages  of  this  essential  prod- 
uct would  be  widespread  this  winter. 

I  continued  throughout  the  summer  to 
urge  that  actions  be  imdertaken  before 
the  heating  season  started  to  assure  that 
adequate  supplies  would  be  available.  Ap- 
parently, however,  the  administration 
showed  much  more  interest  in  the  profits 
of  the  major  oil  companies  than  in  the 
needs  of  the  American  consumer. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  it  was  becom- 
ing obvious  that  the  administration  was 
too  absorbed  in  other  matters  to  focus  on 
the  heating  oil  situation. 

On  July  17  and  again  on  August  2  on 
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the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  publicly  called 
for  the  administration  to  begin  to  take 
action  and  warned  that  "if  homes  go  cold 
this  winter,  I  feel  the  administration 
must  bear  a  heavy  responsibility."  The 
facts  were  clear  then  as  they  are  now. 
Let  us  briefly  take  a  look  at  the  situation. 

First.  In  early  June  of  this  year,  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote  passed 
legislation  establishing  a  mandatory  fuel 
allocation  system.  As  of  this  date,  the 
President's  energy  czar,  Mr.  Love,  still  re- 
fuses to  Implement  any  such  program. 
This  failure  to  act,  I  fear,  will  result  in 
dire  consequences  this  winter.  In  fact, 
rather  than  establishing  an  allocation 
system  of  a  mandatory  type,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  is  consid- 
ering consumer  rationing.  The  logic  of 
this  escapes  me. 

Second.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council 
has  issued  a  set  of  petroleum  price  reg- 
ulations that  in  the  words  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  "may  hamper 
and  reduce  the  independent  sector  of  the 
petroleum  industry."  In  a  report  I  re- 
quested from  the  Commission  on  phase 
IV  petroleum  industry  regulations,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  stated : 

It  Is  certainly  not  clear  bow  the  new  reg- 
ulations can  prevent  a  new  beating  oil 
shortage  this  coming  wmter  and  quite  pos- 
sibly another  gasoline  shortage  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1974. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  regula- 
tions will  destroy  a  substantial  number 
Of  the  small  business  marketers  in  the 
marketing  segment  of  the  industry. 

Third.  One  thing  that  is  certain,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  administration's  actions 
with  regard  to  supplies  of  home  heating 
oil  have  proved  to  be  a  total  failure.  As 
of  the  week  ending  August  24,  1973,  na- 
tional stocks  of  distillate  fuel  oil  were 
173  miUlon  barrels.  On  the  same  date 
in  1972,  total  national  stocks  were  171 
million  barrels.  When  you  view  these 
figures  in  contrast  to  1971  stocks  of  197 
million  barrels,  the  facts  become  read- 
ily apparent.  We  are  beginning  to  enter 
the  1973-74  heating  season  with  approx- 
imately the  same  level  of  heating  oil 
supplies  as  last  year  and  what  did  we 
experience  last  winter — shortages.  To- 
day, we  have  24  million  barrels  less  in 
supplies  of  distillate  fuel  oil  than  we 
had  in  1971. 

But  what  is  the  administration  doing 
about  this  situation? 

It  has  refused  to  adopt  mandatory  al- 
locations; it  has  exhibited  an  apparent 
inability  to  increase  supplies,  it  has 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  small 
business  marketing  segment  of  the  oil 
industry;  but  it  has  assured  the  big 
multinational  oil  companies  record 
profits. 

One  must  ask  what  is  the  true  concern 
of  this  administration — profits  for  the 
major  oil  companies  or  supplies  for  the 
consumer? 

What  will  the  President  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  this  winter  when  schools  are 
closed,  factories  are  shut  down,  and 
homes  go  cold.  Will  he  once  again  point 
the  finger  elsewhere  and  blame  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  weather. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  I  referred  to  in  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate,  Commtttex  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  7. 1973. 
Dr.  John'  T.  Dxinlop, 
Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deax  Dr.  Dunlop:  As  you  will  recaU,  on 
May  11,  you  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to 
discuss  the  relationship  of  oU  prices  and  oil 
supplies.  At  that  time,  you  announced  a  re- 
vision in  Special  Rule  No.  1  which  governs 
price  adjustments  for  the  sale  of  crude  pe- 
troleum products.  In  your  statement  to  the 
Committee,  you  described  the  revision  as 
follows : 

"The  rule  allows  a  company  to  purchase 
product  or  crude  (foreign  or  domestic)  at  an 
Increased  cost  and  to  resell  that  product  or 
crude  at  a  price  which  reflects  that  higher 
cost  plus  the  company's  customary  Initial 
percentage  markup  (CIPM)  without  that  In- 
crease in  resale  price  counting  against  the 
company's  price  limitation  under  Special 
Rule  No.  1." 

You  went  on  to  state  that  the  purpose  of 
the  revision  was  to  allow  companies  to  pass 
on  to  consumers  Increased  costs  which  they 
have  incurred  and  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  You  told  the  Committee  that: 

"The  CouncU  anticipates  that  this  rule, 
while  clearing  up  base  price  definition  prob- 
lems, will  be  significant  In  encouraging  the 
importation  of  Increased  foreign  crude  oil 
and  product  supplies  to  help  aUevlate  the 
very  tight  supply  situation  the  nation  now 
faces." 

Unfortunately,  because  of  an  apparent 
failure  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  clar- 
ify the  revision  you  announced  on  May  11, 
the  results  have  not  been  as  anticipated.  It 
U  my  understanding  that  several  of  the  23 
covered  companies  have  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  sell  foreign  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
No.  2  fuel  oU  to  New  England  marketers; 
however,  the  covered  companies  have  been 
unable  to  obtalq  clarification  from  the  CLC 
as  to  whether  the  added  foreign  costs,  under 
the  new  rule,  must  be  added  to  the  Imported 
oil  alone  and  charged  to  the  consumers  of 
that  particular  product,  or  "rolled  Into"  the 
covered  companies'  entire  cost  structure  and 
averaged  Into  the  prices  charged  to  consum- 
ers throughout  the  nation. 

Obviously,  this  Is  of  critical  Importance  to 
New  England  and  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  the  East  Coast,  which  are.  and 
will  be,  heavUy  dependent  on  imported  prod- 
uct. If  the  higher  foreign  costs  are  to  be 
borne  only  by  consumers  of  the  Imported 
product,  the  Northeast  will  be  forced  to  bear 
a  much  greater  Inflationary  burden. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  Interpreta- 
tion and  result  are  Justified  as  a  matter  of 
equity  or  are  permitted  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act.  The  added  foreign  costs 
must  be  borne  throughout  the  national  price 
structxire  of  the  major  oil  companies.  Fur- 
ther, as  a  practical  matter,  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  place  all  the  added  costs  on  the 
consumer  of  the  Imported  foreign  product. 
As  you  are  aware.  Imported  oil  becomes 
quickly  commingled  with  domestic.  If  you 
were  to  mterpret  the  rules  in  this  manner. 
It  would  require  Importers  to  keep  the  oU 
segregated  and  might  force  consumers  living 
on  the  same  street  in  a  New  Hampshire  town 
to  pay  sharply  different  prices  for  the  oil 
to  heat  their  homes. 

Therefore.  I  urgently  request  that,  by  June 
8,  the  Council  provide  this  Committee  with 
a  response  to  this  simple  question: 

Under  the  revision  in  Special  Rule  No.  1 
announced  on  May  11,  must  higher  foreign 
costs  for  product  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the   Imported   product  alone,   or 


should  they  not  be  averaged  Into  the  price 
structure  of  the  covered  company  and  shared 
by  consumers  of  all  products  sold  by  the 
company? 

I  would  appreciate  your  prompt  attention. 
This  is  a  matter  of  critical  Importance  to 
New   England   and   the   nation. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
17 .S.  Senate,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  JrutitutioTis. 

Economic  Stabilization  Program, 
Cost  of  Living  Council, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  29, 1973.     ' 
Hon.  T'homas  J.  McIntyre, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  rush  of  events  has  both 
changed  and  delayed  my  response  to  your 
letter  of  June  7.  I  apologize  for  my  tardiness. 
As  I  am  sure  you  know,  announcement  of  the 
current  Freeze  by  President  Nixon  on  June 
13  and  subsequent  publication  of  the  Freeze 
regulations  has  rendered  your  inquiry  some- 
what moot.  However,  I  want  to  answer  your 
question  In  the  context  of  both  Phase  III  and 
the  Freeze. 

Under  Special  Rule  No.  1  during  Phase 
m,  a  covered  company  could  Import  higher 
cost  foreign  crude  oil  and  petroleum  pro- 
ducts, average  those  costs  into  its  entire  cost 
structure  and  reflect  those  Increased  costs 
in  single  prices  for  Individual  products.  A 
company  could  do  this  under  the  basic  stand- 
ard of  Special  Rule  No.  1  which  limited  price 
increases  for  covered  products  to  a  weighted 
annual  average  Increase  of  1  percent  above 
base  price  for  the  year  beginning  January  11, 
1973.  Increases  above  1  percent  up  to  1.6  per- 
cent on  a  weighted  annual  average  basis 
must  have  been  supported  by  new  cost  justi- 
fication. New  cost  Justification  referred  to 
allowable  costs  Incurred  after  March  6,  1973. 

It  was  left  up  to  the  company  to  deter- 
mine whether  Increases  up  to  1.5  percent  were 
Justified  prior  to  implementation  of  such  in- 
creases. However,  Increases  beyond  1.6  per- 
cent required  approval  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  prior  to  their  implementation  and  at 
that  time,  the  company  became  subject  to 
the  profit  margin  test. 

As  you  noted  in  your  letter,  while  testify- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  on  May  1 1 , 1  announced 
an  amendment  to  Special  Rule  No.  1  which 
contained  a  subpart  entitled  the  "Reseller 
Rule."  I  explained:  "The  rule  allows  a  com- 
pany to  purchase  product  or  crude  (foreign 
or  domestic)  at  an  Increased  cost  and  to  re- 
sell that  product  or  crude  at  a  price  which 
reflects  that  higher  cost  plus  the  company's 
customary  initial  percentage  markup 
(CIPM)  without  that  Increase  In  resale  price 
countmg  against  the  company's  price  mcrease 
limitation  under  Special  Rule  No.  1.  How- 
ever, if  a  company  Increases  its  customary  In- 
itial percentage  markup  on  resale  transac- 
tions, that  Increase  in  CIPM  does  count 
against  its  price  Increase  limitation  under 
Special  Rule  No.  1." 

The  Reseller  Rule  was  written  to  avoid 
working  a  serious  hardship  on  companies  or 
subsidiaries  of  companies  subject  to  Special 
Rule  No.  1  which  resell  products  they  pur- 
chase from  both  domestic  and  foreign 
sources.  Under  the  rule,  those  companies 
could  physically  commingle  the  products  they 
purchased  from  various  sources,  apply  their 
CIPM  to  the  cost  from  each  source,  and 
establish  a  single  resale  price  for  each 
product.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  definition 
of  a  resale  operation  that  contemplates 
mantifacturmg  products.  Consequently,  there 
Is  nothmg  In  the  reseller  rule  that  contem- 
plates, nor  allows,  the  averaging  of  the  cost 
of  products  purchased  for  resale  with  the 
costs  of  products  manufactured  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  establish  a  sale  price.  However,  this 
is  contemplated  and  aUowed  under  the  basic 
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1.6%  standard  which  was  written  to  govern 
price  Increases  by  manufacturers  for  products 
they  manufacture  and  price  Increases  by 
manufacturers  to  recoup  Increased  costs  they 
incur  by  augmenting  their  manufactured 
supplies  with  purchased  products  (domestic 
or  foreign). 

Because  companies  subject  to  Special  Rule 
No.  1  are  large  enough  to  have  both  resale 
and  manufacturing  operations,  they  were 
allowed  to  physically  commingle  their  pur- 
chased products  with  products  they  manu- 
fact\ire.  This  facilitated  the  transportation 
and  storage  of  products  purchased  for  resale 
under  the  Reseller  Rule. 

There  is  a  sound  regulatory  reason  for  not 
allowing  the  averaging  of  the  costs  of  manu- 
facturing products  with  the  costs  of  producte 
purchased  for  resale  under  the  Reseller  Rule. 
Under  the  Reseller  Rule,  companies  were 
allowed  to  add  their  Customary  Initial  Per- 
centage Markup  to  the  Increased  cost  of  pur- 
chased products.  Manufacturmg  companies, 
operating  under  the  basic  1.5%  standard  of 
Special  Rule  No.  1,  ar«  not  allowed  to  add  a 
Cxistomary  Initial  Percentage  Markup  to 
their  increased  costs,  since  It  is  only  the 
amoimt  of  Increased  costs — not  that  amount 
plus  their  Customary  Initial  Percentage 
Markup — which  they  were  allowed  to  recover 
through  price  Increases  under  that  rule.  If 
a  manufacturer  elected  to  act  In  the  capacity 
of  a  reseller,  then  the  Reseller  Rule  applied  to 
such  sales. 

In  your  letter,  you  notedthat  I  testified 
that  the  Council  antlclpatedm4t.the  Reseller 
Rule  would  be  "significant  in  encouraging 
the  ImpMrtatton  of  Increased  foreign  crude 
oil  and  product  supplies  to  help  alleviate  the 
very  tight  supply  situation  the  nation  now 
faces."  Tou  said,  however,  "unfortu- 
nately .  .  .  the  results  have  not  been  as  an- 
ticipated." I  have  attached  a  copy  of  a  sur- 
vey recently  completed  by  my  staff  which 
indicates  the  contribution  the  Reseller  Rule 
has  made  in  the  first  month  since  It  was 
Issued  by  the  Council  on  May  14.  The  s\iryey 
Indicates  that  a  minimum  of  61,066,000  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  and  774,774,200  gallons  of 
residual.  No.  3  home  heatmg  oil  or  diesel  fuel 
have  been  purchased  which,  without  the  rule, 
might  not  have  been  acquired.  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  Reseller  Rule  survey  be 
treated  as  highly  confidential  with  respect 
to  Individual  company  data. 

The  announcement  of  the  Freeze,  of 
course,  substantially  modified  Special  Rule 
No.  1.  Specifically,  during  the  Freeze,  the 
higher  cost  of  Imported  crude  oil  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  refiners  becaxise,  under  Freeze 
regulations,  the  higher  cost  of  imported  ma- 
terial can  be  passed  through  the  distribution 
chain  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  only  so 
long  as  the  Imported  material  Is  not  trans- 
formed nor  becomes  a  component  of  another 
product.  The  refining  process  is  a  major 
transformation  of  crude  oil.  Consequently, 
refiners  can  not  pass  through  increases  In 
costs  for  imported  crude  incurred  after 
June  12.  Increased  coste  for  imported  prod- 
ucte are  governed  by  the  same  rule,  but 
products  are  rarely  transformed  before  reach- 
ing the  tiltimate  consumer.  Therefore,  only 
those  operating  as  resellers  can  pass  through 
Increased  costs  but  their  dollar  markup  is 
frozen  at  the  amount  It  was  during  the 
Freeze  base  period,  June  1  through  8. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Freeze 
regulations  will  not  operate  to  permit  prices 
higher  than  permitted  under  Phase  in.  Con- 
sequently, an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of 
domestically  refined  gasoime  to  reflect  In- 
creases m  the  cost  of  Imported  gasoline  which 
is  commingled  with  the  domestic  gasoline  is 
a  price  increase  for  piirposes  of  Special  Rule 
No.  1.  Therefore,  a  firm  which  has  increased 
prices  on  a  weighted  annual  average  basis 
of  l.S%  may  not  pass  through  the  Increased 
cost  of  Importe  by  averagmg  pusuant  to 
Freeze  regulations  unless  the  firm  has  pre- 
notifled  and  received  approval  for  the  price 


Increase  from  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  For 
purposes  of  prenotlflcatlon  under  Special 
Rule  No.  1,  the  firm  must  show  that  the 
price  increases  above  1.5%  will  not  cause  the 
firm  to  exceed  its  base  period  profit  margm. 
I  hope  this  letter  is  satisfactory  response 
to  your  query  and.  If  I  or  any  member  of 
my  staff  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
call  on  us. 

Smcerely, 

John  T.  DrrNLX>p, 

Director. 

U.S.  Skmate,  Commtttee  on  Bank- 

IKG,    HOTTSINC    AND    URBAN    AT- 

PAnts, 

WasMngton,  D.C..  Jvne  22,  1973. 
Hon.  WaxjAM  E.  Simon, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bnx :  I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
information  I  have  recently  received  regard- 
ing several  possible  changes  that  are  being 
contemplated  at  the  present  time  by  the 
OU  Policy  Committee  In  connection  with  the 
petroleum  allocation  program. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  after  your  an- 
nouncement of  the  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram, there  were  hopeful  signs  that  the 
program  would  be  successful.  At  first  a  num- 
ber of  refiners  indicated  to  both  of  us  their 
willingness  to  cooperate,  and  your  quick  ac- 
tions in  issuing  regulations  and  establishing 
an  administrative  structure  was.  In  my  opm- 
lon,  a  clear  indication  of  the  willingness  of 
the  Administration  to  assure  that  the  volun- 
tary program  would  be  workable. 

The  initial  promises  of  cooperation  given 
by  a  number  of  refiners,  however,  have  not 
been  followed  up  by  cooperative  action.  A 
large  number  of  independent  marketers,  both 
branded  and  unbranded,  still  are  receiving  a 
lack  of  commitment  by  their  suppliers  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  program.  While  there 
have  been  a  number  of  signs  of  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  by  several  major  companies,  this 
has  been  overshadowed  by  a  continuing  effort 
by  several  companies  to  thwart,  delay,  and 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  you 
announced  on  May  10,  1973. 

Numerous  mdependent  marketers  are  still 
continuing  to  go  out  of  business  solely  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  supply  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products.  In  the  way  of  an 
example  of  this,  I  have  recently  received  in- 
formation indicating  that  stocks  of  No.  2 
fuel  oil  currently  held  by  Independent 
marketers  In  New  England  represent  60  7o 
of  what  they  had  on  hand  during  the  same 
period  in  1971. 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  also  shown  little 
disposition  to  enforce  the  regulations  Issued 
by  your  office,  and  a  shortage  of  staff  and 
funds  has  apparently  contributed  to  their 
inability  to  handle  the  present  situation.  As 
I  \inderstand  it,  there  are  presently  pending 
before  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2,000  complaints  concerning  gas- 
oline supply  and  that  this  number  is  con- 
tinually mcreaslng. 

A  further  complicating  factor  is  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  several  major  companies  In 
refusing  to  comply  fully  with  the  voluntary 
program. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  these  facte  have 
convinced  you  that  a  mandatory  oil  alloca- 
tion program  must  be  established  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  I  commend  and  support  that 
decision.  I  am  deeply  concerned,  however, 
with  reports  I  have  received  that  the  Oil  Pol- 
Icy  Committee  is  giving  serious  consideration 
to  changing  the  basic  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  in  which  I  am  convinced 
will  have  a  very  serious  detrimental  Impact 
both  to  the  marketing  segment  of  the  Indus- 
try and  the  consumer. 

I  understand  that  you  are  considering  im- 
plementing a  mandatory  allocation  program 
that  will,  among  other  things,  change  the 
present  base  period  from  October  1,   1971 
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through  September  30,  1972  to  calendar  year 
1972,  and  also  redefine  the  ellglbUlty  re- 
qulremente  under  the  program  so  that  only 
those  marketers  purchasing  from  their  sup- 
plier on  or  after  April  1.  1973  would  be  cov- 
ered under  the  allocation  base  period. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  you  make  these  two 
chsknges  the  program  wUl  be  disastrous.  Any 
mandatory  program,  if  it  la  to  be  successful, 
must  bo  a  logical  extension  of  the  voluntary 
aUocatlon  system.  If  the  new  program  is  a 
radical  departure  from  the  cturent  one,  it 
will  be  used  by  the  major  suppliers  as  an- 
other excuse  to  postpone  compliance. 

I  can  promise  you  right  now  that  if  you 
change  the  allocation  base  period  and  re- 
define by  setting  a  cut-off  date  who  will  be 
eligible  for  allocations  that  the  same  com- 
panies who  are  urging  this  action  now  will 
be  the  ones  to  use  these  changes  as  an  excuse 
for  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  Independ- 
ent marketers.  It  is  apparent  that  a  number 
of  refiners  are  attempting  to  delay  and  post- 
pone the  effective  Implementation  of  any 
workable  allocation  system.  If  basic  changes 
In  the  present  program  are  made,  it  wUl  only 
result  In  more  uncertelnty  and  less  compli- 
ance and  more  delay. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  been  told  by  a 
number  of  representatives  of  major  Inte- 
grated companies  that  the  present  base 
period  for  allocations  is  either  uiu-easonable 
or  difficult  to  comply  with.  However,  there 
Is  great  Justification  in  the  base  period  you 
originally  chose  in  that  it  was  the  last  period 
in  which  so-called  normal  marketing  prac- 
tices were  In  evidence.  In  fact,  there  was 
sufficient  Justification  for  the  base  period 
orlginaUy  chosen  by  the  OU  Policy  Commit- 
tee to  convince  the  Senate  to  adopt  that 
same  period  in  8.  1670.  One  of  the  major 
changes  in  that  legislation  was  a  shift  of 
the  base  period  to  conform  to  the  volun- 
tary program.  This  was  consciously  done  so 
as  to  avoid  any  confusion,  delay,  or  non-com- 
pliance based  on  the  excuse  that  a  change  in 
the  aUocatlon  base  period  required  a  time 
period  for  the  Industry  to  readjust. 

I  also  understend  that  you  have  recently 
stated  that  you  are  considering  the  ptossi- 
bUlty  of  even  eUmlnatlng  any  base  period. 
Such  a  step  In  my  opinion  would  be  totally 
unworkable  in  that  It  would  create  chaos 
In  the  market-place,  destroy  confidence  in 
the  program,  and  result  in  serious  competi- 
tive injury.  A  base  period  is  essential  to  the 
workabUlty  of  the  allocation  program,  and  It 
Is  also  essential  that  after  six  weeks  of  opera- 
tion that  the  original  base  period  not  be 
changed. 

I  appreciate  and  understend  your  ex- 
pressed desire  to  adopt  an  allocation  system 
which  minimizes  the  Federal  government's 
role.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that 
any  allocation  system  not  having  a  base 
period  wUl  be  an  administrative  nightmare 
that  wiU  prove  totally  unworkable. 

Of  Just  as  serioiis  concern  is  the  question 
of  estebllshlng  a  cutoff  date  relieving  refiners 
from  the  obligation  to  supply  marketers  even 
though  they  were  purchasing  during  the  base 
period.  As  I  understand  it,  serious  considera- 
tion Is  now  being  given  by  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  of  estebllshlng  an  eUgibUity  re- 
quirement wherein  only  those  marketers 
purchasing  product  as  of  AprU  1,  1973  would 
receive  product  as  entitled  under  the  base 
period.  Action  such  as  this  is  Incomprehen- 
sible. 

The  destruction  to  competition  as  a  result 
of  such  action  Is  Immeasurable.  What  you 
are  doing  In  attempting  such  an  approach  Is 
such  a  clear  and  blatent  favoritism  to  the 
reflnmg  segment  of  the  Industry  that  I  find 
It  difficult  to  even  believe  that  such  a  course 
of  action  Is  even  being  seriously  contem- 
plated. 

The  major  producers  In  this  coimtry  had 
every  reason  to  realize  as  early  as  1970  that 
serious  supply  problems  would  develop.  In 
August  of  1971,  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior Issued  a  study  on  refining  e^Miclty  In 
this  country  dearly  documenting  the  fact 
that  we  were  developing  an  enormous 
deficiency. 

In  September  ot  1971,  I  held  hearings  on 
the  question  of  refining  capacity,  the 
adequacy  of  supplies  of  heating  oU,  and  on 
the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Quota  System. 
7'hat  hearing  record  documente  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  knowledgeable  oU  ex- 
perte  In  this  country  and  one  Senator,  hav- 
ing no  deteUed  background  on  the,xf\X  indus- 
try, who  realized  that  produ^  shortages 
would  develop  in  the  ne«ur  futui^ft. 

In  AprU  of  last  year,  I  wrote  to  ^e  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  Indi- 
cating then  that  fuel  oil  shortages  would 
develop  during  the  1972-1973  heating  season. 
And,  In  fact.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
apparent  now  that  the  heating  oil  shortages 
we  wiU  experience  during  the  1973-1974  beat- 
ing season  wUl  be  substentiaUy  more  severe 
than  last.  The  point  is  the  refining  segment 
of  the  industry  had  knowledge  of  the  im- 
pending shortages  several  years  ago  and.  In 
anticipation  of  these  shortages,  began  can- 
celling large  numbers  of  petroleum  product 
oontracte  as  early  as  last  fall. 

The  designation  of  the  AprU  1,  1973,  date 
Is  no  mere  coincidence.  I  am  sure  that  any 
cur8<vy  investi^tlon  will  show  that  many 
large  heating  oU  contracte  In  this  country 
expired  on  March  31  of  this  year.  Also,  dur- 
ing this  period,  a  nuntber  ot  major  suppliers 
were  withdrawing  from  several  marketmg 
territories  and  retrenching  In  others. 

If  you  adopt  a  cut-off  date  such  as  April  1, 
1973,  this  single  act  wUI  encourage  more 
concentration  in  this  country's  domestic 
petroleum  mdustry  than  all  other  Federal 
policies  combined.  Our  lack  of  Federal  anti- 
trust enforcement  with  regard  to  the  petro- 
leum Industry  is  a  national  disgrace.  The  Oil 
Import  Quote  System  has  now  been  proven 
to  be  a  failure  almost  from  the  beginning, 
and,  if  the  Federal  government  now  esteb- 
llshes  an  aUocatlon  program  with  a  safety 
valve  provision  such  as  an  AprU  1,  1973.  cut- 
off date,  our  present  petroleum  marketing 
system  will  be  totally  unrecognizable  within 
the  next  few  years. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  my  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  this  contemplated  action. 

In  closing.  I  can  only  add  a  personal  word 
of  commendation  to  you  for  your  past  ac- 
tions as  Chairman  of  the  President's  OU 
Policy  Committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  when 
you  examine  the  Impact  of  changing  an 
already  esteblished  allocation  base  period 
and  the  poeslbUlty  of  a  cut-off  date  that  you 
wUI  agree  that  these  two  actions  are  neither 
justifiable  nor  in  the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  MclNrraE. 
U.S.  Senator.  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions. 

The  Deptttt  Secretart  of 

the  treasttrt, 
Washinffton,  D.C,  June  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  22,'  1973.  I  will  be  out  of  town  for 
several  days  and  wanted  to  respond  to  your 
letter  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  having  this  letter  hand  delivered  to 
you. 

I  recopnlze  yoxir  concern  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  voluntary  allocation  program.  We, 
too.  feel  that  the  program  Is  not  working  as 
effectively  as  it  should  and  are  now  drafting 
a  mandatory  program  to  take  Ite  place.  This 
mandatory  program  will  draw  upon  our  ex- 
periences with  the  voluntary  program,  as 
weU  as  the  Hearings  that  were  held  two  weeks 
sgo.  Surprisingly,  many  of  the  major  oU 
companies  have  favored  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram, whUe  some  Independente  prefer  to 
keep  the  program  voluntery. 

On«  reason  why  some  refiners  have  not 


been  able  to  comply  with  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram for  the  aUocatlon  of  producte  is  the 
shortage  of  low  sulfur  crude  oU.  This  appears 
to  be  a  critical  bottleneck.  Many  of  the 
smaller,  independeot  refiners  have  been  un- 
able to  obteln  low  sulfur  crude  oU,  which 
they  must  have  if  they  are  to  operate.  A 
mandatory  aUocatlon  program  will  help. 
However,  it  wiU  not  Increase  total  output, 
and  may  actually  reduce  output.  The  Nation 
is  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  low  sulfur 
crude  oU  and  untU  we  do  something  about 
relaxing  air  quaUty  standards,  or  slowmg  the 
Implementetlon  of  these  standards,  this 
shcM'tage  wUl  -ont'jiue. 

The  Office  of  OU  and  'las  has  very  literally 
been  deluged  with  complalnte.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  start  up  overnight  a  major  under- 
taking like  the  aUocatlon  program.  It  wiU 
take  time  to  create  the  administrative  ap- 
paratus required  by  an  allocation  program 
whether  It  is  volimtary  or  mandatory. 

Let  me  turn  to  our  current  plans  for  modi- 
fying the  program.  Please  bear  in  mmd  that 
what  I  say  is  subject  to  change. 

It  Is  clear  that  one  of  the  basic  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced  concerns  the  appro- 
priate base  period.  A  base  period  relatively 
distant  In  the  past  wUl  assure  an  adequate 
level  of  crude  oU  and  product  to  the  inde- 
pendent segment  of  the  Industry.  However, 
at  the  same  time,  it  causes  extraordinary  ad- 
mmistratlve  difficulties.  There  are  many  in- 
stances where,  for  example,  retaU  outlete 
which  sold  the  product  of  one  major  oU  com- 
pany are  now  selling  the  producte  of  an- 
other. To  require  producers  to  go  Jsack  to  a 
distant  period  to  re-establish  out-of-date 
supply  relationships  could  create  admm- 
istratlve  chaos.  This  is  one  reason  why  sev- 
eral major  oU  companies  have  refused  to  ad- 
here to  the  voluntary  allocation  program. 

In  our  current  thmkmg.  we  have  tried  to 
resolve  this  problem  by  defining  two  base 
periods.  First,  the  base  period  which  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  product  supplied 
to  marketers  and  wholesale  customers  not 
affiliated  with  the  major  oU  companies  would 
be  the  Calendar  Year  1972,  and  not  the  last 
quarter  of  1971  and  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1972  specified  In  the  voluntary  program. 
We  have  made  this  change  for  several  rea- 
sons. Mcst  oU  companies,  whether  majors  or 
Independente.  have  used  the  calendar  year  for 
bookkeeping  purposes.  Moreover,  most  com- 
panies have  chosen  to  use  the  calendar  year 
rather  than  the  slightly  different  period  spec- 
ified In  the  voluntary  program. 

Use  of  the  calendar  year  would  involve 
minimal  change  from  what  actually  has 
taken  place.  It  would  also  Involve  minimal 
delay  In  Implementing  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram. There  wUl,  however,  be  a  major  dif- 
ference In  the  way  the  allocation  programs 
of  the  major  oil  companies  wUl  operate.  In- 
stead of  curtaUing  the  1972  aUocatlons  of 
major  company  outlets  by,  let  us  say,  10  per- 
cent and  the  1972  allocations  of  the  Inde- 
pendent outlets  by  80  to  100  percent,  the 
major  companies  wUl  now  be  required  to 
curtaU  evenly  across  the  board.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly,  however,  that  use  of  the 
1972  base  period  rather  than  the  1971-19V2 
base  period  specified  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram Is  an  essential  improvement  In  the  pro- 
gram. It  enables  the  program  to  better  re- 
flect Industry  practices. 

The  1972  base  period  wUl  determine  the 
level  of  allocation  for  independent  mar- 
keters and  other  consumers  not  associated 
with  the  major  oil  companies.  We  are  also 
consldertag  another  base  period  that  would 
determine  which  suppliers  would  be  respon- 
sible for  distributing  producte  to  marketers. 
•n»e  date  which  we  have  chosen  tentatively  Is 
March  1973.  not  AprU  or  the  period  following 
AprU  which  you  mention  In  your  letter.  In 
fact,  at  no  time  have  we  considered  a  post 
March  period  precisely  for  the  reason  you 
mention — after  AprU  1,  a  number  of  long 
standing  contractual  relationships  were 
suspended. 


Companies  which  supplied  a  particular 
marketer  in  March  1973  will  be  required  to 
continue  to  supply  that  marketer  for  the 
duration  of  the  allocation  program  and  at 
levels  equivalent  to  1972  purchases.  It  is 
Important  to  choose  as  late  a  date  as  possi- 
ble for  determining  supplier-consumer  re- 
lationships In  order  to  avoid  widespread 
disruption  In  the  indiistry. 

In  addition,  we  are  expanding  our  list  of 
priorities  to  include  those  marketers,  dis- 
tributors. Jobbers,  and  other  nonaffiliated 
purchasers  who,  for  some  reason,  are  inade- 
quately supplied  under  the  allocation  pro- 
gram. If  It  turns  out  that  a  particular  mar- 
keter had  no  supplier  in  March  1973,  he 
wUl  be  able  to  apply  to  the  Office  of  OU  and 
Oas  for  a  priority  aUocatlon. 

This,  in  a  nutehell,  is  the  program  we  are 
considering  at  present.  I  hope  th|t  this 
description  removes  some  confusion  about 
the  proposed  program. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  another  matter. 
Allocation  wUl  not  solve  our  nation's  energy 
problems  over  the  long  run.  In  allocating 
crude  oil  and  product,  we  have  a  situation 
not  unlike  the  passengers  on  a  sinking  ship 
fighting  for  top  position  on  the  mast  head. 
Unless  we  Increase  production,  we  shall  all 
sink  sooner  or  later. 

This  Is  why  It  is  so  important  that  the 
Administration  and  Congress  work  together 
to  solve  the  long-run  difficulties,  particu- 
larly the  shortfall  In  production  of  oil  and 
gas,  with  which  our  nation  is  faced. 

As  you  know,  during  the  past  two  months 
there  have  been  a  number  of  announce- 
mente  by  major  and  independent  oU  com- 
panies of  plans  to  buUd  new  refineries  or  to 
expand  existing  refineries.  Unfortunately, 
several  recent  developmente  may  Jeopardize 
some  of  these  plans.  One  of  these  develop- 
mente is  proposed  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire divestiture  by  integrated  oil  companies 
of  their  marketing  operations.  This  legis- 
lation Is  particularly  lUcely  to  cause  diffi- 
culties In  New  England  where  a  number  of 
Indenendent  marketers  now  plan  to  build  re- 
fineries, in  effect  becoming  Integrated  oU 
companies.  We  have  received  an  expression 
of  deep  concern  from  one  of  these  marketers 
that  this  legislation  would.  In  effect,  prevent 
him  from  entering  the  refinery  business.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  con- 
sider carefully  the  adverse  Impact  that  such 
legislation  would  have  on  needed  expansion 
of  the  Industry. 

In  closmg,  let  me  restate  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  independent  segment  of 
the  industry  must  be  preserved  and  that  an 
allocation  program  must  be  established, 
whether  voluntary  or  mandatory,  that  as- 
sures that  this  segment  of  the  mdustry  ob- 
tains the  crude  oil  and  producte  that  it 
needs.  Let  me  also  restate  my  firm  con- 
viction that  allocation  alone  Is  not  the 
answer.  We  must  expand  our  output  of  crude 
oil  and  producte,  as  well  as  all  other  energy 
sources,  if  we  are  to  supply  the  energy  needs 
of  the  country,  and  we  should  not  act  In 
ways  that  may  redistribute  oil  In  the  short- 
run,  but  which  wUl  worsen  the  oU  shortages 
that  now  confront  the  nation. 
Sincerely, 

WiLxxAM  E.  Simon. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Bank-  ' 
INC,    Housing    and    Urban   Ar- 

FAIRS, 

Washington.  DC.  July  17, 1973. 
Oov.  John  A.  Love, 
Director,  Energy  Policy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oovernor  Love:  It  has  now  been  es- 
tablished through  a  series  of  recent  Congres- 
sional hearings  and  In  testimony  received 
by  Secretary  Simon  durmg  the  President's 
OU  Policy  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
Issue  that  mandatory  allocation  procedures 
for  petroleum  producte  are  essential. 

On  June  23.  1973,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
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Simon  concerning  the  delay  by  the  Admin- 
istration In  converting  the  present  voluntary 
system  to  a  mandatory  procedure.  On  June 
28,  Secretary  Simon  responded  to  my  letter 
stating:  "We,  too,  feel  that  the  program  is 
not  working  as  effectively  as  it  should  and 
are  now  drafting  a  mandatory  program  to 
take  its  place." 

Needless  to  say,  the  Secretary's  letter  was 
well  received  both  by  myself  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  for  some  time  now 
have  urged  that  the  voluntary  system  be  re- 
placed  with  a  mandatory  one. 

The  day  after  I  received  Secretary  Simon's 
letter,  however,  you  were  appointed  by  the 
President  as  the  Director  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Energy  Policy  Office,  and  your  first  pub- 
lic statement  was  In  opposition  to  the  man- 
datory allocation  of  petroleum  products. 

I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  over  my  concern 
with  tfie  position  you  have  taken  on  this 
matter.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  more 
apparent  by  the  day  that  while  this  country 
may  well  be  spared  a  gasoline  shortage  this 
summer,  heating  oil  shortages  varying  in 
magnitude  In  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try will  develop  during  the  winter  of  1973- 
74.  Of  extreme  concern  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  the  refining  segment  of  the  petroleum 
industry  Is  apparently  meeting  the  demand 

for  gasoline  thia  summer  at  the  expense  of 

heating  oU  supplies  that  wUl  be  so  critically 

needed  this  ^^inter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  decisions  made  during 
the  next  few  days  will  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  this  country's  home  beating  oil  sup- 
ply difficulties  durmg  the  upcoming  winter. 

Your  decision  with  regard  to  whether  man- 
datory allocation  procedures  are  established 
will  be  the  pivotal  point  on  whether  there 
will  be  home  heating  oil  stocks  hopefully 
sufficient  to  meet  this  winter's  demand. 

A  gasoline  shortage  as  It  relates  to  the 
average  consumer  is  a  question  of  possible 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  limited  use 
of  personal  automobiles.  Heating  oil  short- 
ages, however,  from  a  consumer's  standpoint, 
brings  into  play  such  factors  above  and  be- 
yond   convenience,    such    as,    health    and 

safety. 

Under   the   present   voluntary   allocation 

program,    the    Federal    government    has    the 

power  to  urge  the  petroleum  Industry  but 
cannot  require  necessary  action.  If  the  re- 
fining segment  does  not  shift  its  emphasis 
from  gasoline  production  to  heating  oil  pro- 
duction during  the  next  two  weeks,  severe 
heating  oil  shortages  will  develop  this  winter. 
I  base  this  statement  on  the  following  evi- 
dence. 

In  June  of  this  year,  Shell  Oil  Company 
prepared  an  excellent  report  entitled  "The 
National  Energy  Problem — The  Short-Term 
Supply  Prospect".  In  this  report.  Shell  OU 
Company  state:1  that:  "It  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  fuel  shortages  next 
winter  if  for  any  reason  output  falters  or 
consumption  rises  more  than  expected."  The 
report  goes  on  to  state  that  demand  for  dis- 
tillate oil  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in- 
creased at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  10.2  <7r  In 
1972  as  compeured  to  a  3.9%  Increase  In  de- 
mand for  1971.  Distillate  stock  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
for  the  week  ending  June  29  show  that  on 
that  date  in  1971  tot»l  United  States  stocks 
for  distillate  fuel  oil  were  149.4  million  bar- 
rels; on  the  same  date  in  1972,  129.3  million 
barrels;  and  for  the  week  ending  June  29, 
1973,  139.0  million  barrels.  With  regard  to 
petroleum  District  I.  the  entire  East  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  stocks  of  distillate  fuel 
oil  on  June  29.  1971  were  67.6  million  bar- 
rels: for  the  same  period  in  1972,  60.7  mil- 
lion barrels;  and  on  June  29,  1973,  62.2  mil- 
lion barrels. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  un- 
less inunediate  action  is  taken  to  Increase 
home  heating  oU  production  that  shortages 
Of  this  essential  product  will  develop  this 
winter.  As  of  June  29   of  this  year,  total 


United  SUtes  stocks  of  dlstUlate  fuel  oil 
were  10.4  million  barrels  less  than  at  the 
same  time  In  1971  and  during  the  last  24 
months  demand  for  thU  product  has  in- 
creased substantially. 

In  a  recent  statement  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Northeast  Petroleum  Industries,  Inc. 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  John  Kanab, 
stated  that  the  Northeast  part  of  the  United 
States  faces  a  fuel  oil  catastrophy  this  win- 
ter unless  refined  products  are  allocated 
on  a  mandatory  basis. 

A  recently  released  survey  made  by  the  In- 
dependent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion which  serves  25%  of  the  consumers  along 
the  E:^st  Coast  and  40  Tc  in  New  England 
shows  that  of  a  total  distillate  fuel  oil  stor- 
age capacity  of  14  million  barrels  that  this 
Association's  members  had  on  hand  as  of 
June  1,  1973  less  than  1.1  million  barrels  of 
this  product  as  compared  to  3.1  million  at 
the  same  time  in  1971  and  1972. 

I  feel  that  unless  corrective  action  is  taken 
immediately  a  heating  oil  shortage  of  crip- 
pling magnitude  will  develop  this  winter. 
Only  through  the  establishment  of  manda- 
tory allocation  procedures  will  the  govern- 
ment be  able  to  handle  a  situation  cf  this 
proportion.  The  crucial  problem  is  that  each 
day  of  delay  only  makes  my  dire  prediction 

that  much  more  of  a  reaUty. 

It  will  be  impossible  In  October  or  Novem- 
ber   to    take    the    actiozrs    neces3&ry    to    a\  ert 

serious  shortages.  Those  actions  must  begin 

lirurxed lately   and    they   zniist   be   of  a  man<3a,- 

tory  rather  than  a  voluntary  nature.  If  the 

refining   segment    of    the    petroleum    Industrv 

Is  not  required  before  the  first  of  August  of 

this    year    to    shift    from    maximum    gasoline 

production  to  maximum  distillate  prcduciloa 

the  shortages  that  were  experienced,  partic- 
ularly In  the  upper  and  far  Midwest,  last 
winter  wUl  be  greatly  magnified  during  the 
upcoming  winter. 

I  urge  that  you   Immediately  adopt  and 
implement  a  mandatory  petroleum  product 
allocation  procedure. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J,  McIntybe, 
U.S.   Senator.   Chairman,   Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutiona. 


The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington.  August  28,  1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deas  Senator  McInttre:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  17,  1973,  concerning  possi- 
ble shortages  of  home  heating  oil  in  New 
England  and  recommending  the  adoption  of 
a  mandatory  petroleum  product  allocation 
program.  I  regret  that  there  has  been  some 
confusion  in  dealing  with  energy  related  cor- 
respondence since  my  appointment.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  wUl  endeavor  to  respond 
more  promptly  to  your  letters  in  the  future. 

I  very  seriously  considered  your  letter  as 
v/ell  as  a  number  of  other  communications, 
both  written  and  oral,  with  various  members 
of  Congress  in  making  my  decision  not  to 
adopt  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  program 
at  this  time.  My  decision  was  announced 
August  9,  1973,  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  my  statement  which  provides  a  summary 
of  our  best  estimates  of  the  current  supply 
situation  as  well  as  the  rationale  for  not 
adopting  a  mandatory  system  at  this  time. 
Essentially.  I  did  not  believe  that  the  supply 
situation  warrants  the  degree  of  government 
intervention  inherent  In  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram. I  have  studied  a  great  number  of 
mandatory  programs  In  some  depth  and  have 
concluded,  contrary  to  what  may  be  a  popu- 
lar misconception,  that  a  mandatory  system 
would  be  neither  simple  nor  a  panacea.  I  have 
very  strong  reservations  that  a  mandatory 
system  may  actually  worsen,  rather  than  Im- 
prove, this  winter's  fuel  situation. 

Although  I  am  generaUy  satiafled  with  the 
response  of  the  oil  industry  in  complying 


with  the  general  provisions  of  the  voluntary 
allocations  program  and  actually  quite 
pleased  with  the  increased  domestic  refinery 
production,  I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
two  Issues.  First,  I  am  disturbed  by  what 
appears  to  be  some  regional  Imbalances  la 
the  avaUabUlty  of  fuels,  primarUy  in  New 
England,  but  also  In  Missouri  and  in  my 
home  state  of  Colorado.  Second,  I  consider 
it  essential  that  we  maintain  a  viable  in- 
dependent sect<M-  throughout  the  controlling 
Industry. 

I  am  attempting  to  make  the  voluntary 
allocation  program  work.  I  believe  that  vlr- 
tuaUy  all  companies  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry can  and  wUl  act  in  a  responsible  way 
to  meet  regional  needs  and  to  distribute 
available  supplies  equitably  among  all  his- 
torical purchasers.  I  am  working  vigorously 
at  this  time,  with  other  members  of  the 
administration  to  acliieve  these  goals  within 
the  framework  of  the  voluntary  aUocatlons 
system. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  great  concern 
for  your  constituents,  and  for  a  numt>er  of 
hard  working  business  men  who  have  had 
dimculties  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of 
fael.  As  you  can  imagine,  I  too,  was  faced 
with  the  same  types  of  problems  as  recently 
as  a  month  ago  hi  Colorado.  Whereas  I  rec- 
ognize that  you  may  not  agree  with  my  deci- 
sion at  this  time.  I  ask  at  least  for  your 
c^ntinuea  paileuce  as   I  atcempt   so  achieve 

the  goals  to  which  we  all  subscribe.  I  have 
developed  ana  published  a  mandatory  petro- 
leum   produces    allocations    procedure    and 

am  pursuing  esorta  to  further  develop   this 

piogram.  Should  implemeotatlon  of  a  man- 
datory program  be  necessary,  I  will  be  pre- 

poied  to  act  expeditiously. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Love, 
Aisistant  to  the  President. 

U.S.  Senate,  CoMMrrxEE  on  Bank- 
ing       Housing        and        Urban 

Atfaiks, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  24.  1973. 

Re  Proposed  Phase  IV  Docket:  Comments  on 
6  CFR  Part  150,  Subpart  L  Petroleum 
and  Petroleum  Products. 

Dr.  JoKN  T.  DTJNI.OP, 

Director,  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Dr.  DtTNLOP:  The  Administration's 
decision  on  July  18,  1973  m  establishing  Phase 
IV  before  the  end  of  the  current  freeze  was  a 
comendable  action  and  hopefully  wUl  ac- 
complish the  desired  results  of  establishing  a 
sound  national  economic  policy. 

I  particularly  applaud  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council's  decision  to  require  ceUing  prices 
and  octane  ratings  to  be  posted  on  gasoline 
pumps.  This  allays  concerns  that  I  expressed 
to  you  in  earlier  correspondence  regarding 
the  lowering  of  octane  by  oU  companies  with- 
out corresponding  price  decreases  or  dis- 
closure. 

I  do  have  serious  reservations,  however,  re- 
garding the  proposed  rules  that  your  agency 
has  released  for  comment  with  regard  to  the 
pricmg  of  gasoline,  heating  oU,  and  dlesel 
fuel  at  the  marketing  level.  Under  the  pro- 
posed Phase  IV  petroleum  product  regula- 
tions, as  I  understand  them,  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  wholesalers  and  retailers  would 
be  permitted  to  sell  these  products  based  on 
their  costs  as  of  August  12,  1973,  plus  their 
actual  dollar  for  doUar  mark-up,  applied  to 
that  prixluct  on  January  10,  1973.  At  the 
same  time,  the  COLC  has  proposed  that  crude 
oU  producers  and  refiners  would  base  their 
prices  as  of  May  15,  1973.  Furthermore,  lease 
arrangements  between  a  refiner  and  a  re- 
taUer  would  be  established  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  as  of  May  1973. 

While  I  am  sure  that  we  all  have  the  same 
desire  to  control  present  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, I  am  concerned  that  the  proposed 
petroleum  product  rules  will  seyerely  dis- 
criminate against  the  marketing  segment  of 
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the  petroleum  Industry  and.  In  the  long  run, 
work  to  the  detriment  at  the  consumer 
rather  than  to  his  benefit.  I  base  this  obser- 
vation on  the  following : 

By  using  separate  base  period  datea  for 
separate  segments  of  the  industry,  the  re- 
sult wUl  be  that  the  marketing  segment  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  wUi  be  called  upon 
to  absorb  substantial  price  increases  for  their 
product  while,  at  the  same  time,  denied  the 
opportunity  to  increase  their  mark-up 
margins. 

Prom  the  period  between  January  10  and 
May  16,  there  were  substantial  price  In- 
creases at  aU  levels  within  the  Industry  on 
the  three  products  on  which  the  COLC  has 
Impoeed  price  controls.  Hearings  held  by  this 
Oommlttee  on  May  6-11  dearly  established 
the  fact  that  prices  on  gasoline,  heating  oil, 
and  diesel  fuel  were  being  increased  by  as 
much  as  30%  over  the  previous  year.  The 
problem  with  the  proposed  rule,  as  I  see 
it,  Is  that  by  holding  the  mark-up  margin 
to  a  January  date  but  aUowlng  increased 
costs  at  the  production  and  the  refining 
levels  to  be  passed  on  at  the  marketing 
level,  is  that  the  marketer  Is  being  called 
upon   to   carry   a   disproportionate   ahare   of 

the  burden, 

I  find   It  difficult   to  understand  why  the 

COLC  has  chosen  to  treat  the  marketing 

segment     ot     the     Industry     differently     from 

the  other  two,  mainly  proauction  and  re- 

lining.  'Fhe  ultimate  effect  of  this  Is  that  the 

marketing  segment  ol  the  industry  must 

absorb  any  ooet  lncre««e  above  the  August  13. 

1973  price  level  with  tue  result  that  In- 
creased costs  win  reduce  their  profit  margin. 

When  you  couple  this  with  the  present 
supply  situation  regarding  the  three  products 
covered  under  the  proposed  rule,  the  inde- 
pendent marketing  segment  of  the  Industry 
vlU  be  Singled  out  In  a  manner  that  will 
make  it  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  remain 
In  business. 

Aa  you  well  know,  during  the  past  several 

months,   there   have   been   serious  supply 

problems  with  regard  to  heating  oU,  gaso- 
line, and  dlesel  fuel.  By  imposing  a  January 
profit  margin  rule  to  companies  who,  at  the 
same  time,  cannot  obtain  supplies  of  these 
products  will  obviously  force  these  com- 
panies to  discontinue  business.  This,  I  find. 
Is  In  conflict  with  the  attempts  that  Con- 
gress and  other  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
are  currently  undertaking  In  assuring  a 
meaningful  level  of  competition  in  the 
marketing  segment  of  the  petroleum 
Industry. 

A  recently  release  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion staff  study  on  the  petroleum  Industry 
demonstrates  that  the  major  Integrated 
companies  have  an  ologopollstlc  grasp  on 
the  mdustry  and  are  now  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  high  profits. 

The  proposed  COLOO  rules.  In  my  opin- 
ion, will  only  encourage  further  economic 
concentration  by  major  Integrated  firms 
and  exacerbate  the  problems  the  Independ- 
ent marketers  are  having  at  the  present 
time.  Thousands  of  these  marketers  have 
been  forced  to  either  suspend  ofierations  or 
go  out  of  business  because  of  their  InabUlty 
to  obtain  adequate  supplies. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  impact 
that  your  proposed  rule  wUl  have  on  com- 
petition in  the  marketing  segments  of  the 
Industry. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  asking  that  they  conduct  a 
study  on  the  Impact  that  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU's  regulations  will  have  on  the 
marketing  segment  of  the  petroleum  Indus, 
try  with  particular  emphasis  on  possible 
antitrust  Implications. 

Tour  assistance  in   this  matter  will  be 
most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Mclirrrax, 
VS.  Senate,  Ohttirmari,  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  InatltutUnu. 
CXIX 1831— Part  22 


VS.  BXITATS, 

OoKMimB  ow  BAKKnra, 

HoXTSIIf  O  AND  UBBAM  AlTAZBS, 

Washini/ton,  D.C.  July  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Lbwu  a.  Engicam, 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkam  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  has  recently  sub- 
mitted proposed  Phase  rv  regulations  to  the 
public  for  comment.  A  portion  of  these  reg- 
ulations control  the  cost  of  crude  oU  and 
petroleiun  products. 

Specifically,  these  regulations  call  for  price 
controls  on  gasoline,  beatmg  oU,  and  diesel 
prices  as  of  August  12,  1973  with  a  mark-up 
margin  equivalent  to  that  for  January  10, 
1973.  In  addition  to  this,  these  regulations 
also  permit  crude  oU  producers  and  refiners 
to  pass  through  their  Increased  costs  of  oper- 
ation to  the  retaUer  whose  msirk-up  margin 
Is  fixed.  The  Impact  of  these  rules,  therefore, 
wUI  be  to  reduce  the  profit  margin  of  the 
marketing  segment  of  the  Industry.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  those  who  will  be  hardest  hit  wiU 
be  the  independent  wholesaler  and  retailer 
whose  profit  margins  are  usually  2  to  3  cents 
low^er   than   the   major   branded   companies. 

Indeed,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  guidelines 

seem  to  have  the  net  effect  of  putting  these 

small  independents  out  of  business,  thereby 

Increasing  the   marlcet  share  of  the   large   In- 

tegrated  companies  in  the  wholesale  and  re- 

t&U  Diarlcets. 

Ab  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  al- 
ready demonstrated   In  Its  July  2.   1S73  staff 

Study  on  the  petroleum  mdustry,  the  majors 

have    secured    an   ologopollstlc   grasp   on    the 

free  market  and  are  now  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  high  profits.  Nevertheless,  Instead  of 
trying  to  stop  this  trend  towards  further 
economic  concentration  by  the  Integrated 
companies,  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  reg- 
ulations regarding  petroleum  appear  to  ac- 
tuaUy  encourage  further  domination  by  the 
majors  m  the  marketing  segment  of  the  m- 
dustry. 

Consequently,  I  formally  request  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Initiate  a  study 
of  the  probable  Impact  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
CoimcU  regulations  on  the  marketing  seg- 
ment of  the  oil  industry  and  submit  your 
flndtogs  to  me  no  later  than  July  81,  1973. 
Tour  assistance  on  this  matter  wUl  be  most 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Thoicas  J.  McInttbz, 
V.S.  Senate.  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions. 

Pkderal  Trade  Comicission, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  9, 197S. 

Hon.  THOMAS  J.  MclNTTKE, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Insti- 
tutions, Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  VS.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  24,  1973. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  our  staff  began 
discussions  with  staff  members  from  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU  regarding  the  impact  of 
proposed  Phase  IV  regulations  on  Independ- 
ent petroleum  marketers.  I  am  advised  by  my 
staff  that  these  discussions  have  borne  fruit 
and  that  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  staff  has 
been  extremely  cooperative.  In  that  connec- 
tion, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Halverson  to  Mr.  Charles  Owens  for  your 
Information. 

I  am  also  sendmg  you  a  copy  of  an  PTC 
staff  Report  on  this  subject.  The  report,  of 
cotirse,  does  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  am  advised, 
however,  that  the  Cost  of  Living  OouncU  staflT 
Is  giving  full  consideration  to  the  points 
raised  by  the  FTC  staff  Report. 

Iliank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Lewis  A.  Ehoman, 

Chairman. 


Fpesat.  Tbadx  COMMISSIOir, 
Washington,  DXJ.,  August  8. 1973. 
Mr.  ckabixb  Owens, 

Special  Consultant  to  the  Director.  Coet  of 
Livini;  Council,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Owens:  Thank  you  for  your 
oourteey  In  discussing  the  problem  areas 
which  we  have  Indicated  to  you  and  your 
staff  with  respect  to  the  effect  oC  Phase  IV 
on  oompetitlon  in  the  i>etroleum  industry. 
From  our  discussion  today,  I  understand 
that  substantial  changes  have  been  made  in 
those  a^iects  of  the  Phase  IV  program  which 
relate  to  the  petroleum  Industry  and  which 
were  orlglnaUy  announced  in  the  document 
Issued  on  JiUy  19, 1973,  by  the  Cost  of  Llvmg 
CouncU.  The  changes  which  you  have  made 
in  the  program  go  a  long  way  toward  alle- 
viating problems  Identified  by  our  staff  to 
yotir  staff. 

Nevertheless,  for  your  information,  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  Phase  IV  regulations  on  the 
petroleum  mdustry  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  As  you  know, 
this  report  was  prepared  on  the  basis  oC  re- 
view of  the  July  19  announcement  and  before 
we  were  told  by  you  of  substantial  changes 
in  the  program  relating  to  the  petroleum 
industry, 

I   am  thanlEful   to  you  and  your  staff  for 

your  cooperation. 

"Hie  enclosed  report  does  not  oonotltute  an 
offlctai  statement  by  the  Commission,  but  Is 
merely  a  staff  position.  Because  Senator  Me- 
intyre    first    asked    that    the    Commission's 

staff  look  Into  this  matter,  we  are  sending  a 
copy  of  this  report  to  him. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  T.  Halveeson, 
Director.  Bureau  of  Competition. 


Report  on  the  Eitect  or  Phase  IV  RsouLa- 

TIONa   ON    TBE    PSTKOLZUIC    iMDtTSTRT 

(By  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 

Blon,  August  0, 1973) 

Hie  Cost  of  living  OouxkcU's  (CLC)  Phase 
IV  regulations  are  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect 
on  August  12,  1973.  The  purpose  of  this  re- 
port is  to  assess  the  likely  ImpcKst  of  these 
regulations  on  the  continued  competitive 
vlabUlty  of  the  mdependent  sector  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  with  i>articular  atten- 
tion being  directed  toward  gasoline  retailing. 

I.  PHASE  IV  rxottlations  pos  petroleum 
products 

Prices  at  four  different  levels  of  petroleum 
production  are  to  be  regulated:  domeetle 
crude  production;  manufacturing  (refining) ; 
resellers  (wholes€ilers) ;  and  retaUers.  Domes- 
tic crude  wlU  have  a  ceUing  price  equal  to 
its  May  15,  1973,  price.'  The  base  price  of 
refined  products  is  the  price  charged  on 
May  15,  1973.*  Wholesalers  are  allowed  to 
pass  on  actual  inventory  costs,  plus  the  ac- 
tual markup  as  of  January  10, 1973.'  Retailers 
will  have  a  ceUing  price  equal  to  "the  actual 
price  paid  by  the  seUer  for  the  product 
sold  ...  on  August  la,  1973,  plus  the  actual 
markup  applied  by  the  seUer  ...  on  Janu- 
ary 10, 1973 "« 

"nie  foregoing  regulations  are  designed  to 
restrict  price  increases.  Since  the  nation  Is 
experiencing  a  petroleum  shortage,  an  incen- 
tive plan  has  been  constructed  to  induce  out- 
put increases.  The  "Special  Release  Rule"  is 
comprised  of  two  parts  which  (1)  frees  "new 
crude  petroleum"  from  the  ceUlng  price,  and 
(2)  for  each  barrel  of  "new"  oil  produced, 
a  barrel  of  "old"  oU  Is  also  freed  from  the 
controls.*  Oil  in  both  these  categories  may 
be  sold  "without  regard  to  the  ceUIng  price," 
I.e.,  at  free  market  prices.*  Clearly,  there 
will  be  two  prices  In  the  same  market  at  the 
same  time.  Very  strong  incentives  exist  on 
the  part  of  crude  producers  to  generate  "new" 
on,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  "old"  oU. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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»Fi'l*.18  OF  THK  CLC  PHASE   IV 
BXGXTLATIONB 

In  the  view  of  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlaslon.  given  the  Information  currently 
available,  there  are  several  problems  with 
the  proposed  Phase  IV  reguUtlons.  Particu- 
larly severe  difficulties  may  exist  for  the  In- 
dependent gasoline  retailer  If  certain  con- 
ditions exist.  The  root  of  the  problem  for  the 
retailers  appears  to  be  the  January  10.  1973 
rollback  date.  Comments  from  Independent 
gaooline  retailers  In  certain  areas  have  been 
received  from  the  PTX3  staff,  arguing  that  the 
retailers  were  embroiled  In  price  wars  dur- 
ing January,  and  that  the  January  10  date 
provides  them  with  particularly  small  mar- 
gins. 

Whether  or  not  price  wars  existed  In  Jan- 
uary 1973,  depends  on  definition.  One  of  the 
commenters  to  the  CLC  defined  "price  war" 
as  a  situation  where  .  .  .  suppliers  (major 
companies  or  perhaps  wholesalers)  are  giving 
voluntary  rebates  to  their  retail  distributors. 
As  an  example,  suppose  a  retailer  buys  di- 
rectly from  the  major  company,  and  the  re- 
tailer's January  10  cost  was  $.35  per  gallon. 
With  a  retaU  price  of  $.37  per  gaUon,  the 
ostensible  markup  is  $.02.  If  the  major  com- 
pany were  underwriting  the  "price  war"  with 
a  voluntary  rebate  of  $.05  per  gallon,  then 
the  truce  markup  is  really  $.07  per  gallon. 
That  is,  without  the  rebate  from  the  parent 
company,  the  retailer  would  not  offer  the 
price  of  $.37.'  If  the  majors  reduce  the  price 
of  branded  gasoline,  the  independent  must 
cut  prices  also  to  remain  competitive.  If  the 
CLC  counts  the  "markup"  as  Just  $.02  In  this 
case,  then  a  large  segment  of  the  retailing 
Industry  could  be  In  trouble. 

Setting  aside  the  definition  problem,  there 
are  several  other  reasons  for  suspecting  that 
"price  wars"  were  prevalent  during  January 
1973.  Ignoring  for  the  present  the  various 
phases  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram, demand  for  gasoline  is  typically  down 
during  January.'  It  is  possible,  although  by 
no  means  proven,  that  price  wars  are  more 
common  during  January  because  of  the  de- 
mand decrease.  Further,  If  seasonal  demands 
do  Influence  markups,  then  whole  groups  of 
service  stations  In  different  geographic  areas 
Will  have  different  margins.  Freezing  margins 
Which  exist  in  one  month  over  all  months 
seems  risky. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Program  Itself 
may  have  led  to  price  cuts  In  January  1973. 
vnien  Phase  I  froze  prices  on  August  16,  1971, 
It  caught  fuel  oil  at  a  seasonal  low  and  gas- 
oline at  a  seasonal  high.  Though  Phase  11. 
refineries  responded  to  the  relative  fuel  oll- 
gasollne  price  difference  and  produced  larger 
than  usual  quantities  of  gasoline.  This  ac- 
tively, coupled  with  the  environmentally 
provoked  switch  from  coal  to  oil  by  public 
utility  companies,  contributed  to  the  fuel 
oil  shortages  of  the  past  winter.  When  pub- 
lic pressure  forced  an  increase  of  fuel  oil 
production,  gasoline  output  was  cut,  and  this 
contributed  to  the  present  gasoline  shortage. 

The  relevance  of  this  Is  that  In  January 
1973,  gasoline  may  still  have  been  In  its  sur- 
plus stage,  and  some  major  refiners  could 
have  been  giving  discounts  to  move  the  out- 
put, causing  markups  per  gallon  to  be  rela- 
tively low.  Forcing  retailers  to  sell  all  year 
long  at  lowest  seasonal  markups  will  un- 
doubtedly reduce  their  numbers,  with  a  dis- 
proportionate decline  likely  to  occur  among 
the  Independents.  That  Is,  the  position  of  the 
Independent  seller  is  particularly  precarious 
for  cash  flow  reasons.  The  January  margins 
were  established  on  the  premise  of  unlimited 
supplies.  The  August  margins  reflect  the 
new  reality  of  restricted  allocations.  The  low 
margins  of  January  coupled  with  the  re- 
stricted supplies  of  August  and  thereafter 
will  produce  substantial  problems  for  the 
retailer.  Low  margins  on  a  small  volume  will 
not  generate  sufficient  cash  to  meet  fixed, 
contractual  obligations.  I.e.,  mortgage  pay- 
ments or  rent. 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  major 
oil  companies  have  a  way  of  Insulating  their 
dealers  from  the  profit  squeeze.  In  many  In- 
stances, the  parent  company  owns  the  prop- 
erty and  leases  it  to  a  dealer.  The  rents  are 
frequently  expressed  in  terms  of  a  number  of 
cents  per  gallon  of  gasoline  sold.  By  reduc- 
ing this  fee,  the  major  companies  would.  In 
effect,  be  Increasing  the  branded  dealers' 
margin  without  violating  the  CLC  regula- 
tions. The  Independent  dealers  have  no  such 
cushion,  and  theirs  Is  simply  a  cash  flow 
problem. 

In  general,  the  CLC  appears  to  be  repeat- 
ing the  same  mistake  In  Phase  IV  that  was 
made  In  Phases  I  and  II  with  respect  to  the 
necessary  seasonal  price  changes.  While  sec- 
tion 161.203  allows  for  seasonal  patterns.  Sub- 
part L — Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Products 
states  that  "to  the  extent  this  subpart  may 
be  inconsistent  with  other  provisions  In  this 
part,  the  provisions  in  this  subpart  govern." 
Consequently,  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not 
petroleum  prices  will  be  allowed  to  fluctuate. 
Furthermore,  even  If  they  are  allowed  sea- 
sonal adjustments,  the  adjustment  "may  not 
take  place  at  a  time  other  than  the  time  at 
which  the  fluctuation  took  place  In  the  pre- 
ceding year.  .  .  ."  (Section  161.203) .  Since  the 
relative  prices  were  maladjusted  In  "the  pre- 
vious year"  (l.e.,  1972),  it  is  certainly  not 
clear  how  the  new  regulations  can  prevent 
a  new  heating  oil  shortage  this  coming  win- 
ter and  quite  possibly  another  gasoline  short- 
age In  the  summer  of  1974. 

In  addition  to  the  above  difficulties,  there 
Is  stUl  another  problem  faced  by  the  retailers. 
While  their  selling  prices  are  pinned  at  a 
celling,  their  costs  will  undoubtedly  rise.  The 
CLC  program  has  speclflcally  built  In  price 
Increases  of  refined  gasoline  through  the  new 
vs.  old  oil  pricing  system  and  the  allowed 
cost  pass-throughs  for  refiners  and  whole- 
salers. Retailers,  however,  are  not  allowed  to 
pass  along  cost  increases.  Over  time,  as  costs 
Increase,  retailing  profits  will  be  further  de- 
pressed. 

While  the  CLC  intends  to  periodically  in- 
crease the  retail  price  of  gasoline  to  reflect 
the  Increased  costs,  the  independent  retailer 
may  not  survive  the  Interval.  If.  the  period 
between  adjustments  Is  short,  then  damage 
could  be  minimized.  If  the  adjustments  do 
come  quickly,  and  11  they  do  fully  reflect  the 
increased  crude  oil  prices,  then  one  wonders 
why  we  have  a  price  control  program  at  all. 
In  order  for  the  CLC  program  to  actually 
hold  down  gasoline  prices,  it  appears  likely 
that  retail  price  adjustments  will  be  both  In- 
frequent and  Incomplete.  If  either  of  these 
outcomes  actually  occurs,  then  many  In- 
dependent retailers  may  disappear  from  the 
market. 

The  view  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Staff  is  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is 
gambling  that  the  Janiiary  10,  1973,  retail 
gasoline  markups  are  sufficiently  high  to  give 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  continued  viabil- 
ity of  the  Independent  sector.  There  are  suf- 
ficient reasons  to  believe,  despite  the  absence 
of  hard  data,  that  abnormally  low  markups 
may  have  been  prevalent  during  January 
1973.  Freezing  gasoline  retaU  markups  to 
their  January  10,  1973  levels  will  impose 
harsh  pressure  on  profits  and  may  severely 
and  permanently  damage  the  most  slg^nlfl- 
cant  sotirce  of  competition  In  the  gasoline 
retailing  business — the  independents. 

OasoUne  wholesalers  will  be  faced  with  es- 
sentially the  same  markup  problems  as  the 
retailers.  If  January  1973  was  in  fact  a  period 
of  depressed  margins  at  the  retail  level,  then 
margins  were  also  depressed  at  wholesale. 
Wholesaler's  profits  will  be  reduced  and  they, 
too,  may  encounter  a  cash-fiow  problem. 

Wholesalers  are  allowed  to  pass  on  "the 
actual  cost  of  the  particular  Inventory  of 
product  being  resold.  .  .  ."*  This  aspect  of 
the  program  removes  much  of  the  whole- 
saler's Incentive  to  seek  out  the  cheapest  sup- 
plies. Whether  he  buys  expensive  gas  or  in- 


expensive gas,  the  program  allows  him  to 
pass  on  the  full  cost.  His  margin  per  gallon 
remains  the  same.  His  only  Incentive  to  be  an 
"efllclent"  wholesaler  Is  to  avoid  pricing  his 
buyers  out  of  their  markets.  If  Independent 
wholesalers  start  buying  the  most  conven- 
iently available  gasoline,  Instead  of  the 
cheapest,  then  even  greater  cost  pressure 
will  be  exerted  in  the  independent  retailers. 
Only  if  the  wholesaler  loses  customers  il.e., 
retailers)  he  cannot  replace  will  he  have  an 
Incentive  to  search  the  market  for  the  best 
deal.  After  the  customers  are  lost,  it  may  be 
too  late. 

Timing  and  profit  incentive  problems  also 
exist  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  for- 
eign petroleum  products.  Foreign  product 
prices  are  currently  higher  than  dMnestlc 
prices  (by  6<  per  gallon  or  more),  and  to  the 
degree  that  the  CLC  is  successful  in  holding 
down  domestic  prices,  the  Importation  of 
foreign  products  will  be  even  less  likely. 

Therefore,  the  opportunity  of  relieving  the 
domestic  shortage  with  foreign  Imports  wlU 
be  gone.  The  CLC  regulations  allow  the  im- 
portation of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  but  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  high  prices,  there  is 
no  incentive  to  do  so.  No  wholesaler  will  be 
able  to  sell  foreign  gasoline  which  cost  him 
$.40  per  gallon  If  the  pump  price  is  frozen  at 
$.37.  Unless  domestic  prices  are  allowed  to 
rise  to  the  world  level,  the  shortage  cannot 
be  alleviated  by  resort  to  Importation  and 
Independent  marketers  who  have  been  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  shortage  will  be  un- 
able to  Increase  volumes  by  turning  to  for- 
eign supply  sources. 

Independent  refiners  may  also  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  CLC  regulations  because  the 
existence  of  two  prices  will  encourage  shifts 
from  "old"  to  "new"  oil  production.  Crude 
producers  should  be  expected  to  employ  every 
stratagem  they  can  develop  to  have  as  much 
oil  as  possible  fall  into  the  "new"  category. 
Independent  refineries,  over  time,  may  find 
themselves  buying  very  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  new  oU. 

In  addition,  if  a  mandatory  oil  allocation 
program  is  enacted  the  basic  aim  of  such 
legislation  is  likely  to  Involve  a  redirection  of 
oil  and  re&ned  products  from  the  major  pro- 
ducers to  the  Independents.  Such  a  manda- 
tory program  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
Its  goals  If  the  independent  retailers  are 
forced  to  close  due  to  abnormally  low  mar- 
gins. This  is,  the  CLC  regulations,  with  their 
enforced  low  margins,  may  defeat  the  heart 
of  a  mandatory  program.  By  the  time  refined 
gasoline  Is  available  for  distribution  through 
the  independent  network,  the  number  of  re- 
tail outlets  may  be  rapidly  shrinking, 
rn.  CONCLUSION 
The  economy  currently  faces  a  petroleum 
shortage  at  existing  prices.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  the  shortage  will  not  be  allevi- 
ated by  allowing  prices  to  move  toward  their 
equilibrium  levels. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  elasticity  of  de- 
mand for  gasoline,  done  by  Hendrik 
Houthakker  for  the  Brookings  Institute 
suggests  that  the  decrease  in  the  quantity 
demanded  resulting  from  a  small  price 
increase  is  larger  than  was  previously 
thought.  Houthakker's  short-run  demand 
elasticity  estimate  Is  .43,  Implying  that  a 
rise  of  only  $.03  to  $.04  per  gallon  may  elimi- 
nate the  shortage  even  If  one  hypothesizes  no 
short-run  supply  adjustments.  The  CLC.  In 
contrast,  oi>erates  on  an  assumption  of  a 
very  low  demand  elasticity. 

In  addition,  the  CLC  tends  to  ignore  the 
supply  elasticity  which  Is  unfortunate  be- 
cause the  chief  supply  response  in  the  short- 
run  would  be  from  Imports.  Thus,  the  CLC 
believes  that  It  would  be  necessary  for  gaso- 
line prices  to  more  than  double  in  order  to 
clear  the  market. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  has  been  given 
the  responsibUlty  of  dealing  with  the  econ- 
omy's current  severe  Inflation.  In  order  to 
both  dampen  price  Increases  and  deal  with 
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the  petroleum  shortage  at  the  same  time,  an 
elaborate  program  has  been  proposed  to  limit 
the  Increases  of  retail  prices  while  encourag- 
ing the  production  of  more  petroleum.  TTie 
PTC  Staff's  view  Is  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
if  not  Impossible  task.  We  believe  that  the 
reguUtlons  promulgated  by  the  CLC  may 
hamper  and  reduce  the  Independent  sector 
of  the  petroleum  industry.  We  recommend 
that  the  greatest  care  be  taken  in  setting 
gaaoime  retailer's  markups  and  that  the 
price  should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  a  level 
which  permits  the  importation  of  significant 
qunntltlee  of  gasoline.  Further,  we  recom- 
mend that  any  system  adopted  permit  in- 
dependent retaUers  to  reflect  their  superior 
distributing  efficiency  through  price  levels 
which  are  lower  than  thoee  charged  by  the 
majors.  A  system  which  forces  independents 
to  charge  the  same  price  as  majors  threatens 
the  viability  of  independents  and  denies 
thoee  firms  their  chief  competitive  weapon, 
Le.,  the  abiUty  to  seU  gasoline  at  lower  prices 
than  their  luibranded  rivals. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  in  the  process 
of  protecting  American  consumers  from  the 
hardships  of  rapid  inflation,  measures  were 
adopted  that  inadvertently  endangered  the 
competitive  vUMUty  of  the  vttal  petroleum 
Industry. 

rOOTNOTES 

'Section  160.368  specified  that  "the  ceUlng 
price  for  a  particular  grade  of  domestic  crude 
petroleum  In  a  particular  field  U  the  highest 
posted  price  at  7:00  ajn..  e.d.t..  May  16,  1973 
for  that  grade  of  petroleum  at  that  fleld.  .  . ." 

«8ee  Phase  IV  Announcement,  July  19 
1973.  p.  73. 

» Section  160.386  specified  that  "No  reseUer 
of  a  product  to  which  this  section  applies 
may  charge  a  price  in  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  particular  inventory  of  product 
being  resold  plus  the  actual  markup  the  re- 
seller applied  to  that  product  on  January  10, 

Iv  T3, 

*  Phase  IV  Announcement,  July  19,  1973 
section  150.358,  p.  73. 

'New  crude  petroleum  is  defined  In  sec- 
tion 150.354  of  the  Phaae  IV  Announcement 
as  "the  total  number  of  barrels  of  domestic 
crude  petroleum  produced  from  a  leased  or 
owned  property  In  a  specmc  month  less  the 
base  production  control  level  for  that  prop- 
erty." The  b«8«  production  control  level  is 

deflned  as,  in  general,  the  level  of  production 
for  a  particular  property  In  the  same  month 
of  1872. 

•AU  "new"  oU  is  sold  separately  in  a  free 
market.  All  "old"  oU  Is  sold  at  a  single,  and 
presumably  lower,  price  which  equals  the 
weighted  average  of  the  May  16,  1971  oeU- 
Ing  price  for  the  regulated  oU  and  the  free 
market  price  for  the  deregulated  oU.  See 
FKaae  IV  Announcement. 

'The  example  is  over-slmpllfled  in  that 
prloe  reductions  are  usually  not  fully  sup- 
ported fc«-  the  retaUer.  OeneraUy,  for  each 
$.01  decline  in  the  retaU  price,  the  reUUer 
is  subsidized  by  $.006  to  $.008  per  gallon  by 
the  parent  company. 

•  See  The  OU  Daily.  July  23.  1973.  p   18 
"Section  160.366,  Phase  IV  Announcement 

July  19.  1973.  p.  72. 
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ARAB  OIL  THREATS  NEED  CALM  U  S 
RESPONSE 

Mr.  REBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
possible  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  In  the  Middle  East 
nave  generated  comment  recently.  How- 
*^'^'  ™*°y  commentators  over  simplify 
what  is  a  very  complex  subject,  and  miss 
«ie  nub  of  the  Issue.  This  is  not  the  case 
With  Hobart  Rowen's  perceptive  article 
m  Sunday's  Washington  Post  calling 
for  a  calm  U.S.  response  to  Arab  oil 
threats.  Mr.  Rowen  warns  that  while 


the  United  States  must  not  permit  itself 
to  be  blackmailed  by  these  threats,  at 
the  same  time  it  must  develop  new  en- 
ergy sources. 

My  own  recent  discussions  abroad 
with  European  government  and  oil  in- 
dustry officials  reinforce  Mr.  Rowen's 
conclusions. 

Some  major  oil  companies,  who  are 
seeking  to  panic  this  country  into  unwise 
changes  in  policy  would  be  well  advised, 
in  Rowen's  words,  to  "play  it  cool." 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  among 
many  observers  that  the  United  States 
is  not  entirely  helpless  in  dealing  with 
these  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  "Arab  Oil  Threats  Need  Calm 
U.S.  Response,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AaAB  On,  TRXEAT8  Nbcd  Calm  U.8.  Response 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

If  the  NUon  administration  doesn't  watch 
out.  It  wUl  stiunble  needlessly  Into  mi^ung 
Israel  the  scapegoat  for  the  prospective 
shortage  of  oU  in  the  years  ahead. 

Increasing  American  dependence  on 
Middle  East  oU.  and  hopes  that  Saudi 
Arabian  production  can  be  stepped  up  from 
9  mUUon  barrels  a  day  to  20  mUllon  barrels 
a  day,  have  clearly  given  the  Arab  states  a 
powerful  new  weapon  in  bargaining  with 
their  oil  customers. 

But  this  government  should  not  let  Saudi 
Arabia  blackmaU  the  U.S.  Into  a  sudden 
change  of  posture  on  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict. 

The  fsict  Is  that  there  Is  no  real  connection 
between  the  energy  crisis  and  the  Middle 
East  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Stote  Joseph  Slseo 
observed,  these  "constitute  in  fact  two  sepa- 
rate seta  of  problems,  each  of  which  shoiUd 
be   viewed   prlmarUy   In   its  own   context  " 

But  the  Arab  countries,  acting  for  them- 
selves—end using  the  public  relations  power 
of  their  American  oil  company  partners,  are 
turning  on  the  heat. 

King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  publicly  re- 
sponded to  Slsco  in  a  July  6  Interview  with 
Washington  Poet  correspondent  Jim  Hoog- 
land,  in  which  he  said  that  if  American  sup- 
port of  Israel  continues  as  It  Is,  the  Saudis 
would  find  It  "difficult"  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States. 

Hoagland  said  Faisal's  remaps  were  in- 
tended to  underscore  suggestions  made  by 
hU  petroleum  minister,  Sheik  Yamani,  that 
Saudi  Arabia  might  be  compelled  to  keep 
its  oU  In  the  ground  because  of  rising  Arab 
resentment  over  America's  pro-Israel  policy. 
But  how  serious  U  such  a  threat?  Nothing 
could  be  more  confused  or  confusing  than 
the  complicated  politics  of  the  oU-rich  Ara- 
bian Penlnsula-Peralan  Oulf  area.  Thus 
Prince  Baud  el  Faisal  of  the  Saudi  oU  min- 
istry admitted  to  a  Beirut  editor  last  week 
that  cutting  off  oil  to  the  U.S.  was  unlikely  to 
hurt  America  untU  the  late  1970s. 

But  the  King  and  the  Prince,  according  to 
the  Beirut  report,  are  willing  to  use  some  of 
their  hug©  oU  revenues  for  a  $1.2  bUllon  pro- 
gram to  re-arm  the  Egyptian  air  force,  with 
Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Qatar  putting  up 
the  rest. 

The  threat  conveyed  to  Hoagland,  thus,  is 
that  if  the  UJ3.  doesn't  cliange  its  Israeli 
policy,  it  wont  get  aU  the  oil  It  wants.  The 
refinement  suggested  in  Beirut  is  that 
money  from  oU  sales  to  the  U.8.  would  be 
devoted  to  strengthening  Arab  arms  for  the 
ultimate  victory  over  Israel. 

The  problem  Is  how  best  to  react  to  threats 
of  this  kind,  and  many  read  Into  the  desig- 


nation of  James  E.  Aklns  as  the  new  UJ3. 
ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  a  shift  m  Amer- 
ican political  and  mUltary  support  for  Israel. 
In  "Foreign  Affairs"  for  AprU.  Aklns  said 
that  because  of  U.S.  "vulnerabUlty,"  the 
Araba'  threat  "to  use  oU  as  a  political  weapon 
must  be  taken  seriously." 

The  first  and  proper  response  should  be  a 
maasive  effort  to  develop  new  energy 
sources— oU  from  shale,  the  use  of  abundant 
low-sulfur  coal,  atomic  and  solar  energy 

Gov.  John  Love,  the  head  of  the  new 
energy  office,  told  a  group  of  Washington 
Poet  editors  recently:  "I  don't  think  there's 
any  doubt  that  we'd  be  In  a  better  bargain- 
ing position  (with  the  Saudis)  U  we  devel- 
oped our  own  sources  of  energy." 

Looking  at  the  situation  reailatlcaUy.  bott 
Love  and  his  oU  expert,  Charles  DiBona. 
doubt  that  the  UjB.  wiU  ever  get  as  much  oU 
as  it  might  like  to  have  out  of  Saudi  Arabia 
"I  find  Imports  of  $25  to  $35  billion  (pro- 
jected for  1980)  impossible  to  accept,"  Love 
said.  "There  are  sound  economic  reasons  for 
the  Saudis  to  say  oil  Is  better  In  the 
^ound.  apart  from  what  Faisal  says  about 
Zionism.  ...  For  many  reasons,  we  have  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  what  we  must  do  to 
make  It  to  their  advantage  (to  export  oU  to 
us)  and  we  need  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
in  finding  different  sources." 

It  is  clear  to  DiBona  and  other  Middle 
East  watchers  that  with  or  without  Israel 
there  would  be  a  Middle  East  oU  problem. 
And  In  fact,  as  DiBona  polnU  out.  without 
Israel,  It  might  be  a  much  less  sUble  area 
tlian  it  Is. 

The  "sound  economic  reasons"  for  Saudi 
reluctance  to  increase  oil  production  relate 
to  the  problems  of  what  an  economy  still  in 
a  near-feudal  state  can  do  with  all  of  its 
oil  revenue.  And  like  other  big  producing 
countries,  the  SaudU  recognize  that  their 
reserves  are  not  limitless. 

As  the  WaU  Street  Journal  observed  In  a 
perceptive  editorial  Aug.  21,  "the  Idea  that 
to  crush  Israel  they  (the  Arab  nations) 
would  ignore  their  economic  Interests  or 
would  turn  charitable  If  Israel  were  sacrl- 
flced.  strikes  us  as  a  view  tinged  with  ro- 
manticism which  has  so  often  fogged  the 
Western  view  of  the  Middle  East." 

In  aU  probability,  much  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  rhetoric  is  Intended  to  satisfy  radi- 
cal and  mUltant  pressures  internally  and 
from  other  Arab  states. 

In  the  long  run,  as  Prof.  Oded  Remba  of 
the  SUten  Island  Oommimlty  (Tenter  pointed 
out  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
the  Saudis  will  need  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States  If  Soviet  Influence  grows  la 
neighboring  lands. 

80  there  Is  little  reason  for  the  U.S.  to 
panic.  PUying  it  cool  would  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  try  to  help  the  Saudis  to  find  ways 
of  Investing  their  cash  other  than  the 
Egyptian  air  force.  It  suggests,  as  well,  a 
big  push  behind  research  and  development 
for  alternate  energy  sources — and  a  willing- 
ness to  follow  Love's  recommendations  for 
serious  curbs  on  energy  usage  here,  espe- 
cially by  big  cars. 

And  for  those  who  complain  that  develop- 
ment of  oil  from  shale,  or  energy  from  the 
atom  or  from  the  sun  Is  too  far  off,  one 
might  recollect  what  Prance's  Marshal 
Lyautey  is  supposed  to  have  told  his  garden- 
er, who  argued  against  planting  a  new  tree, 
because  It  wouldn't  flower  for  100  years. 

"In  that  case,"  Marshal  Lyautey  said, 
"plant  It  this  afternoon." 


FRENCH  NUCLEAR  TESTINa 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
2d  of  August  1973.  I  Introduced  Senate 
Resolution  155  calling  upon  this  distin- 
guished body  to  express  its  consensus 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  strongly  condemn  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  France  for  atmospheric  nuclear 
testing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  irrespective 
of  and  without  regard  for  the  countries 
and  the  peoples  of  that  area.  I  expressed 
the  need  for  expeditious  handling  of  that 
resolution,  as  It  was  speculated  that 
France  would  detonate  another  nuclear 
device  In  the  early  part  of  September. 

We  did  not  act  with  sufficient  expedi- 
tion. On  August  19,  1973.  whUe  the  Sen- 
ate was  recessed.  PYance  detonated  their 
third  in  an  unknown  series  of  nuclear 
devices  in  defiance  of  law  and  morality 
In  tibe  words  of  Australian  Prime  Min- 
ister Gough  Whitlam,  without  the  slight- 
est protest  from  the  UJ3.  Government. 
This  senseless  disregard  for  the  lives,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by  the 
Government  of  France,  for  the  countries 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
unbefitting  a  major  nation  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Prseident,  I  call  upon  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  report  my  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate, 
and  hopefully  passage.  This  Is  the  very 
least  we  can  do  for  the  millions  of  people 
throughout  that  area  of  the  world  who 
are  defenseless  against  the  dangers  of 
radioactive  contamination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
August  20,  1973,  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Fkancs  Is  DKMOxmcxD  fo«  Tbibd  ATomc  Test 
Canbxeha,  August  19 — Australian  Prime 
Minister  Oough  Wbltlam  denounced  a  re- 
ported French  atmospberlo  nuclear  test  to- 
day— the  third  since  July — as  a  "defiance  of 
law  and  morality." 

The  New  Zealand  government  said  France 
exploded  a  nuclear  device  over  the  Muro- 
roa  Atoll,  720  miles  southeast  of  Papeete, 
Tahiti.  Prime  Minister  Norman  Kirk  said 
that  "aU  New  Zealanders  wtu  deeply  regret 
this  news." 

The  French  radio  in  Paris  quoted  New 
Zealand  reports  Indicating  the  force  of  the 
explosion  was  between  6  and  10  kllotona — 
the  equivalent  of  between  6,000  and  10,000 
tons  of  dynamite. 

The  reported  small  force  of  today's  explo- 
sion Indicated  the  French  army  had  again 
tested  the  trigger  for  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

There  was  no  official  Information  from 
the  Frencli  government  on  today's  test. 
France  has  refused  all  official  comment  on 
Its  current  series  of  nuclear  tests  which 
have  generated  Intense  controversy  in  South 
Pacific  nations  worried  about  radioactive 
faUout. 

"The  previous  French  tests  attracted 
worldwide  opposition,"  Whitlam  said.  "I  am 
sure  that  this  latest  test  will  be  equally 
condemned.  The  Australian  government  will 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  bring  to  a  halt 
these  dangerous  experiments  which  are  car- 
ried out  m  defiance  of  law  and  morality." 

In  Tokyo,  the  Japan  Council  against 
Atomic  and  Hydrogen  Bombs  charged  the 
tests  were  In  defiance  of  a  ruling  of  the 
International  Court  of  Jtistlce  and  mter- 
national  public  opinion. 

Mayor  Setsuo  Tamada  of  Hiroshima  cabled 
a  protest  to  French  President  Georges  Pom- 
pidou. Mayor  Yoshitake  Morotani  of  Naga- 
saki was  expected  to  foUow  suit. 


ACTION  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE 
PROPANE  AND  NATURAL  GAS  FOR 
CROP  DRYING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
grave  possibility  of  a  shortage  in  the 
availabiUty  for  crop  drying  of  propane 
and  natural  gas  became  apparent  early 
In  August,  during  the  congressional  re- 
cess. 

Following  discussions  with  Minnesota 
farmers  who  would  be  affected.  I  urged 
Energy  Office  Director  John  A.  Love  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  to 
participate  in  immediate  dlscussi(»is  to 
arrive  at  a  firm  decision  on  the  priority 
and  the  allocations  of  propane  for  crop 
drying. 

I  earlier  appealed  to  Governor  Love  for 
appropriate  Federal  action  to  see  that 
this  shortage  in  the  availability  of  pro- 
pane in  particular  did  not  occur.  On  Au- 
gust 7,  I  had  written  on  an  urgent 
basis  requesting  a  survey  of  the  needs  for 
and  supply  available  of  propane  gas  used 
for  the  drying  of  com  and  soybeans. 

My  second  appeal  to  Governor  Love 
and  Secretary  Butz,  of  August  16,  fol- 
lowed the  receipt  of  an  Interim  reply  to 
my  earlier  letter  which  I  rejected  as 
wholly  inadequate  attrition  to  this  seri- 
ous problem. 

I  appealed  to  these  officials  to  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  this  problem  for 
farmers  and,  ultimately,  for  consumers 
who  will  pay  higher  prices  If  propane  and 
natural  gas  is  not  available  to  dry  grain. 

In  particular,  I  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mandatory  allocations  sys- 
tem for  propane  as  well  as  other  fuels  so 
that  the  high  priority  energy  needs  of 
this  country  are  met.  The  drying  of  crops 
Is  clearly  one  of  these  high  priority 
needs.  I  pointed  out  that  the  administra- 
tion's delay  in  establishing  a  mandatory 
allocations  system  will  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  millions  of  bushels  of 
badly  needed  com  and  soybeans. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my 
correspondence  with  the  olBcials  men- 
tioned and  a  recent  telegram  reply  In- 
dicating that  a  mandatory  allocations 
system  for  propane  Is  being  established. 

The  proposed  rules  on  mandatory  al- 
location of  propane  are  subject  to  hear- 
ings today,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Oil  and  Gas,  under  the  proposal. 
aU  propane  suppliers  would  be  required 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  priority  cus- 
tomers, namely  those  who  used  propane 
for  agrlcultiure  production,  food  process- 
ing, residential  cooking  and  heating, 
mass  transit  and  the  housing  of  medical 
and  nursing  patients,  before  selling  to 
nonpriority  customers.  Authority  for  the 
proposed  programs  stems  from  section 
203(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 

I  will  be  watching  with  great  care  the 
hearings  today  and  subsequent  efforts  to 
implement  this  allocation  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  noted  In  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  of  Wednesday.  September 
5,  the  encouraging  report  that  the 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.  has  filed  an 
application  with  the  FPC  to  provide  a 
hish  priority  status  for  gas  utilized  by 


its  utility  cu8t(»ners  in  drying  of  seed, 
grain  and  other  croix. 

This  action  should  also  be  of  assist- 
ance In  making  sure  that  the  fuels  needed 
for  the  drying  of  crops  are  available  to 
farmers  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  the 
right  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Concrxsional  Rxc- 
ORD  copies  of  my  letters  of  August  16  to 
Governor  Love  and  Secretary  Butz,  my 
letter  to  Governor  Love  of  August  7,  the 
report  of  Governor  Love's  office  of  Au- 
gust 15  imder  cover  of  a  letter  signed  by 
Charles  J.  DiBona,  Governor  Love's  tele- 
gram to  me  of  August  31,  1973,  and  the 
article  from  the  St.  Paul  Dl^iatch  of 
September  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AtroxrsT  16, 1B73. 
Hon.  John  A.  Lovx, 

Assistant  to  the  President,  The  White  House. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dkab  GovxaNOB  Lovx:  On  Augiist  7th  I 
wrote  to  you  on  an  urgent  basis  requesting 
a  siuvey  of  the  needs  for  and  supply  avail- 
able of  propane  gas  used  for  the  drying  of 
crops,  particularly  newly  harvested  com  and 
soybeans. 

I  have  received,  under  cover  of  a  letter  of 
transmittal  signed  by  Mr.  DIBona  and  dated 
August  15th,  what  purports  to  be  an  mterim 
response  to  my  request. 

I  respectfiUly  suggest  that  this  report  does 
not  at  all  meet  the  concerns  I  have  expressed 
to  you  atxjut  the  shortage  of  propane  for  the 
drying  of  crops.  In  fact,  it  contains  neither 
any  specific  Information  about  the  availabil- 
ity or  shortage  in  propane  for  the  drying  of 
crops,  nor  any  Indication  that  the  study  I 
requested  is  underway. 

I  recognize  that  the  use  of  propane  for 
the  drying  of  crops  constitutes  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  overaU  nation-wide  use  of 
propane,  but  I  submit  that  this  vise  is  of 
the  highest  priority. 

The  situation  is  grave.  Again  today,  I  have 
been  In  touch  with  the  Minnesota  Director 
of  Civil  Defense.  He  reported  that  in  South- 
west Minnesota  there  is  a  definite  shortage 
of  at  least  40  %  in  the  propane  needed  to  dry 
crops.  The  production  in  these  areas  of  soy- 
beans and  com  Is  up  30  percent  over  last 
year,  but  not  even  the  supplies  of  propane 
avaUable  last  year  are  available  now. 

My  office  is  begmnlng  to  receive  urgent 
calls  from  farmers  who  are  being  advised  that 
they  can  have  less  than  half  the  propane  they 
need,  or  none  at  all. 

I  am  Bhartng  this  letter  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultvure  along  with  a  special  re- 
quest to  him  that  he  participate  in  immedi- 
ate discussions  with  you  to  arrive  at  a  firm 
decision  on  the  priority  and  aUocations  of 
propane  for  crop  drying. 

Again,  as  I  did  m  my  letter  to  you  of  Au- 
gust 7,  I  request  that  your  office  make  an 
immediate  determination — ^by  area  and  each 
weekly  time  period  during  the  crop  drying 
season  of:  (a)  the  demand  for  propane  or 
other  fuel  for  crop  drymg,  and  (b)  the 
amoimt  and  location  of  the  suppUes  of  this 
fuel  available  for  crop  drying. 

Moreover,  I  again  urge  your  leadership  In 
the  establishment  of  a  mandatory  fuels  allo- 
cation system,  particularly  for  fuel  oil,  dle- 
sel  oil  and  propane  gas. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Administration  delay 
in  establishing  a  mandatory  allocation  sys- 
tem for  fuels  Is  going  to  result  in  severe 
damage  to  high  priority  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. The  drying  of  crops  is  clearly  one  of  these 
needs.  In  other  words,  the  Administration's 
delay  in  establishing  a  mandatory  allocation 
system  wiU  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
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loM  of  mllUoDs  of  bushels  at  ■only  needed 
com  and  soybeaos  because  the  propane  need- 
ed to  dry  them  is  not  made  available. 

I  have  aaked  the  Office  of  OU  and  Oas  to 
■aak  actkm  by  major  oU  companies  under 
preaent  programs  to  direct  to  thaae  propane 
abort  areas  aome  of  the  prlorlty-uaea  reeerve 
of  propane.  But  there  is  very  Uttla  h<q;>e  this 
wiU  meet  our  needs. 

IQ  Bummary,  I  appeal  to  you  to  recog- 
uit»  tbe  ■erlousness  of  this  problem  for  farm- 
ers and,  ultimately,  for  consumers  who  will 
face  higher  prices  if  the  prc^ane  is  not  there 
to  dry  tbe  grain.  We  need  immediate  in- 
formation and  action.  I  look  forward  to  re- 
oeiTtng  assurances  from  you  that  the  request 
I  hare  made  f<x'  the  siirvey  of  propane  needs 
and  supply  is  underway. 
Sincerely, 

BmBXT  H.  Httmphbxt. 

AtTCtrar  16, 1978. 
Hon.  Eaxi.  L.  Btnz, 

Secretary,  Department  of  AffricvJture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Skcbktabt:  I  wish  to  share  with 
you  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  today  to  Oovemor 
Iiove  concerning  the  shortage  in  propane  gas 
for  the  drying  of  com  and  soybeans. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  participate  in 
Unmedlate  discussions  with  him  to  arrive 
at  a  firm  decision  on  the  priority  and  tho  al- 
locations of  propane  for  crop  drying. 

I  know  you  share  my  concern,  and  I  look 
forward  to  your  responae. 
Sincerely, 

HxnXBT  H.  HtTMPHIST. 

ATroTTST  7,  1978. 
Oov.  John  A.  I<otk, 

Assistant  to  the  President,  The  White  Bouse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxu  OovctNOB  Lore:  There  is  deep  con- 
cern in  tbe  Midwest  over  the  possibility  of 
a  critical  propane  and  fuel  oil  shortage 
which  could  have  a  serious  effect  upon  tbe 
supply  of  newly  harvested  com  and  soy- 
beans. 

The  Minnesota  Civil  Defense  Director, 
James  Erschul,  has  stated  recently  that 
Minnesota  farmers  will  face  a  shortage  of 
prc^ane  gas  necessary  for  the  drying  of 
these  crops  by  over  50  percent.  In  other 
words,  it  is  estimated  that  farmers  will 
have  avaUable  less  than  60  percent  of  last 
year's  supply  of  propane,  despite  the  fact 
that  substantial  additional  acreage  has  been 
planted  this  year,  which  of  course  means  a 
greater  supply  of  corn  and  soybeans. 

I  respectfully  request  that  your  office 
make  an  immediate  determination — by  area 
and  each  weekly  time  period  during  the 
crop  drying  season  of  a)  tbe  demand  for 
the  fuel  oil  and /or  propane  to  be  used  for 
crop  drying  purposes;  and  b)  the  available 
supplies  of  this  fuel. 

I  recommend  that  your  survey  Include 
consultation  with  the  Governors,  the  ClvU 
Defense  Directors  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Agriculture  m  the  Midwestern  states,  as 
well  as  with  responsible  officials  of  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of 
OU  and  Gas. 

Ihe  situation  is  sufficiently  critical  to  de- 
mand your  immediate  attention.  I  request 
that  your  report  of  this  information  be  for- 
warded to  me,  m  my  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Economics  Subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  If  your  report 
will  take  more  than  10  days,  I  would  like 
to  have  an  interim  report  not  later  than 
August  15th. 

I  further  request  that.  If  significant  short- 
age of  this  fuel  for  crop  drying  is  confirmed, 
you  advise  me  of  the  steps  being  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  the 
fuels  needed  are  allocated  to  fully  meet  the 
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needs  of  tbe  com  and  soybeans  farmers  and 
dryers. 

smcerely, 

HmgatT  H.  HxrMPHBBT. 

Tbs  Whir  Houib, 
Washtngton.  DC.  August  1 5. 1973. 
Hoax.  H.  HvKPHBXT, 

UJS.  Senator,  BusseU  Senate  Office  Building, 
WasMngUm,  D.C. 
Dxaa  Sbhatoi  Humphbst:  As  you  requested 
in  your  letter  of  August  7  to  Oovemor  Love, 
the  endoaed  report  on  tbe  propane  situatioii 
la  for  your  perusal. 

Ihis  is  an  interim  report,  and  we  are  oon- 
tinulng  to  work  on  the  problem.  We  will,  of 
oourae,  keep  you  posted. 
I  hope  this  wUl  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ckablbb  J.  DiBONA, 

Special  Consultant  to  the  President. 

PBOPAIfX 

The  term  "LPG"  is  an  abbreviation  of 
"liquefied  petroleum  gases."  LPO  covers  a 
variety  of  petroleum  products  with  similar 
chemical  and  physical  characteristics  but 
which  are  also  different  in  many  ways.  Tlie 
two  principal  gases  of  the  LPO  famUy  are 
propane  and  butane.  These  are  the  only  LP- 
Qasies  that  are  marketed  at  retail  for  use  by 
the  fuel-consuming  public.  They  can  be  aolA 
and  lued  separately  or  as  mixes. 

Sales  of  butane  are  only  about  one-sixth 
as  great  as  those  of  propane,  and  about  S8% 
of  butane  sales  are  for  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals  and  synthetic  rubber.  Mixes  com- 
prise only  about  7%  of  LPO  sales. 

Discussion  beyond  this  point  relates  to 
propane  only. 

Propane  product  specifications,  set  by  tbe 
industry,  limit  the  volume  of  other  gases 
that  may  be  present  In  a  propane  gas  stream. 
There  are  two  general  propane  speclficatlona. 
"HD-5"  Is  designed  prlmarUy  for  motor  fuel 
use  but  can  be  used  for  other  purposed  as 
well.  It  must  consist  of  at  least  90%  pn^ane 
and  not  more  than  5%  propylene.  "Commer- 
cial" propane  permits  larger  volumes  of  other 
gAses  In  tbe  gas  stream.  Both  must  be  free  of 
contaminants.  Somewhat  broader  specifica- 
tions could  mcrea^e  the  supply  of  propane 
by  a  modest  amoimt.  Implications  of  such  a 
change  are  being  explored  with  Industry. 

SOX7BCKS   or    SXTPPLT 

About  70%  of  XJJB.  domestic  supply  of  pro- 
pane Is  derived  from  natural  gas,  which  is 
processed  m  some  860  gas  processing  plants, 
located  mostly  In  the  gas  producing  regions 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Southwest.  In  1972, 
production  from  gas  plants  amounted  to 
218.6  million  barrels.  The  recovery  rate  from 
natural  gas  is  about  9  to  10  barrels  of  pro- 
pane for  million  cubic  feet  of  marketed  pro- 
duction of  gas.  This  recovery  rate  is  expected 
to  decline  because  new  gas  supplies,  most  of 
which  will  come  from  deep  reservoirs,  tend  to 
be  leaner  in  gas  liquids  content. 

Refineries  account  for  the  remaining  30% 
of  propane  production.  In  1972,  this  source 
accounted  for  93.4  million  barrels.  The  yield 
of  propane  at  refineries  Is  about  22  barrels 
per  1,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  processed.  Pro- 
pane recovery  at  refineries  is  a  marginal  op- 
eration and  Is  governed  primarily  by  pro- 
pane prices  and  its  alternative  value  as  a  re- 
finery fuel.  In  the  latter  instance,  it  is  left 
commingled  with  other  gaseous  products. 
Propane  is  also  an  important  source  of  fuel 
for  refinery  operation,  amounting  to  6.8  mil- 
lion barrels  In  1972.  Ctirtailments  of  natural 
gas  supplies  to  some  refineries  have  increased 
the  demand  for  propane  as  a  refinery  fuel. 

CONStTMPnON 

Total  propane  consun:^>tlon  in  1973 
amounted  to  324  million  barrels.  Propane  is 
consumed  primarily  as  a  household  and  com- 
mercial fuel  and  as  a  feedstock  for  rti^mifAi 


plants.  Over  76  percent  of  the  propane  oon- 
■umed  in  fuel  markets  is  used  for  residential 
and  commercial  i4>pUeaUoDa.  Of  the  total 
reaidential  and  commercial  use,  over  60  per- 
cent U  consiuned  as  q>aoa  heating.  Thus, 
weather  conditions  play  a  significant  role  tn 
the  demand  for  propane. 

Propane,  along  with  ethane,  la  a  major  raw 
material  for  tbe  production  of  ethylene. 

The  shortage  of  natural  gas  and  curtail- 
ments of  natiual  gas  deliveries  have  mcreaaed 
the  demand  for  propane,  disrupting  tbe 
normal  markets  for  propane  and  creating 
Bhortages  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  tradlttonal 
users.  Propane  is  being  used  as  a  substitute 
or  standby  fuel  by  gas  cxistomers  and  by 
some  gas  distribution  compames  to  meet 
their  peak  send  out  requirements. 

Oertam  demands  for  prc^ane,  such  as  crop 
drying,  are  for  short  duration.  Such  demands 
are  normally  aatlBfled  by  spot  purchases.  The 
expanding  demand  for  other  purposes  has 
limited  the  availabUlty  of  supplies  for  this 
purpoae. 

Table  I  summarizes  the  various  category  of 
propane  usage. 

TXANSPOBTATIOir 

Propane  moves  to  market  tn  three  primary 
ways — pipeline,  railroad  tank  cars  and  tank 
trucks.  In  addition,  small  quantities  move  by 
barge.  Plpeimee  account  tcr  over  70% 
of  propane  shipment.  Figure  1  shows  the 
major  pipeUne  system  operating  m  the  VS. 
Pipelines  cq>erate  as  common  carriers  and  al- 
location of  plpeUne  edacity,  as  necessary,  la 
normaUy  based  on  customers'  uses  of  the  Une 
shipment  during  the  off  season  summer 
months. 

STORAGB 

Prc^ane  consumption  Is  highly  nnaennal. 
requiring  inventory  build-up  in  tbe  summer 
Off-peak  season  and  withdrawals  to  meet  win- 
ter market  requirements.  Storage  Is  primarily 
m  underground  caverns  and  salt  domes.  UjB. 
underground  storage  capacity  for  all  LP  and 
LR  gases  in  1972  totaled  256  million  barrels, 
an  mcrease  of  85  million  barreU  from  1971. 
About  100  million  barrels  of  the  current  ca- 
pacity la  for  propane.  Storage  capacity  Is  not 
a  problem,  except  at  Import  temUnals  where 
storage  faculties  are  needed  to  handle  ex- 
panding volumes  of  offshore  imports. 

Statistical  data  on  storage  and  mventorlee 
do  not  Include  storage  In  the  marketing  and 
consuming  segments.  Such  storage  is  not 
volumetically  significant  compared  to  total 
storage  capacity  but  It  represents  storage 
that  iB  readily  accessible  and  important  for 
certam  consumers. 

STOCKS 

Stocks  of  propane  at  plants,  terminals,  un- 
derground storage  and  refineries  were  48.6 
million  barrels  as  of  June  30,  1973,  14.7  mil- 
lion barrels  less  than  on  tbe  like  date  of  the 
previous  year.  By  September  1973,  when  stock 
levels  normally  peak.  It  is  estimated  that  60 
million  barrels  of  propane  wUl  be  In  storage, 
down  17  million  barrels  from  the  previous 
year. 

EXPOBTS  AND  X1CP<»TS 

Exports  of  propane  in  1972  reached  6.6  mil- 
lion barrels,  up  from  4.6  million   barrels  In 

1971.  These  exports  go  mainly  to  Mexico. 
Imports  of  propane,  prior  to  the  lifting  of 

restrictions  on  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources, 
were  confined  to  Canada  and  Venezuela.  In 

1972,  these  amounted  to  16.0  mUlion  barrels 
and  3.8  million  barrels,  respectively. 

Imports  from  Eastern  Hemisphere  have  be- 
gun to  arrive  at  VS.  terminals  In  limited 
quantity  and  are  expected  to  expand  rapidly 
in  the  near  future  as  new  production  facili- 
ties in  Algeria  and  the  Persian  Gulf  go  on 
stream  and  as  terminal  facilities  in  the  U.S. 
are  expanded.  One  estimate  places  1974  im- 
ports from  tbe  Middle  East  at  17.5  million 
barrels  or  about  one-half  of  all  propane 
Imports. 
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Pricing  of  propane  during  this  stunmer  has 
been  erratic  and  abnormal.  Thougb  posted 
at  8  to  10  cents/gal.,  buyers  report  that  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  supplies  at  these  prices. 
Spot  prices  have  been  ranging  from  16  cents 
to  20  cents/ gal.  and  higher.  One  reason  for 
such  high  prices  Is  the  entry  Into  the  market 
of  nontradltlonal  large  users  of  propane,  who 
were  willing  to  pay  "any"  price  to  secure 
supplies.  The  price  controls  imposed  by  the 
Cost  of  Iilvrng  Council  under  Phase  m  have 
also  been  cited  as  a  major  cause  of  disloca- 
tions In  prices  and  distribution  channels. 

PSOGKAM   or   ACTION 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  has  undertalcen 
these  measiires  in  anticipation  that  propane 
will  be  in  short  supply  this  winter: 

1.  Established  an  Interagency  task  force 
to  assess  the  propane  situation  and  deter- 
Ailne  the  level  of  expertise  that  exists  within 


the  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  LPO. 
The  taste  force  will  issue  a  report  about  Sep- 
tember 1  which  will  focus  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  principle  problem  areas  and 
measures  which  can  be  taken  to  increase 
supplies  anJ  improve  delivery  capabilities. 

2.  Held  a  meeting  on  August  10,  1973,  of 
the  Emergency  Advisory  Comnoittee  for  Nat- 
tual  Oas.  This  Ck>mmlttee  consists  of  44 
members,  made  up  of  high-level  manage- 
ment people,  representing  a  cross-section 
of  the  natural  gas  and  LPO  industry.  These 
Industry  leaders  Indicated  that  natural  gas 
win  be  curtailed,  of  varying  degree,  in  most 

areas  this  coming  winter.  The  moet  severe 

problems  can  be  expected  in  the  Northeast, 
Midwest,  and  Pacific  areas.  Some  companies 
Indicated  that  they  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
their  customers'  firm  requirements,  but  cur- 
tailments of  Interruptible  sales  will  be  wide- 
spread. Weather  ccmdltlons  will  strongly  off- 
set the  degree  of  curtailments. 

TABLE  l.-PttOPANE  DOMESTIC  DEMAND,  19721 
(ThouMnd  barrHs) 


In  propane,  the  primary  problem  appears 
to  be  the  diversion  of  supplies  from  tradi- 
tional markets  and  expanding  requirement* 
for  propane  caused  by  shortages  of  other 
fuels.  A  number  of  propane  dealers  report 
that  their  contracted  supplies  for  the  com- 
ing winter  fall  short  of  last  year's  sales. 
Some  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  cover  their 
winter  requirements.  In  the  ooiu'se  of  the 
meeting  some  suggestions  were  made  for  im- 
proving the  supply  situation  and  avoiding 
problems.  These  will  be  followed  up  with  the 
Committee  members  for  i>osslble  implemen- 
tation. 

3.  Contracted  for  a  study  on  the  supply/ 
donutnd  of  propane  for  the  1973-1974  heat- 
ing season  with  a  professional  consviltant. 
His  report  will  be  completed  by  August  30. 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  is  also  develop- 
ing alternative  proposals  for  coping  with 
supply  shortages  as  they  materialize. 
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600 

1,105 

300 

600 

1,115 
400 

600 

1,120 
400 

600 

1,145 
400 

600 

1,160 

500 

600 

1,160 

SOD 

70O 

1.160 

500 

700 

1,165 

600 

700 

1.170 

600 

700 

1.175 

600 

7,600 

13,660 

5,400 

1.995 

2,005 

2,115 

2,120 

2,145 

2.260 

2,260 

2,360 

2,465 

2,470 

2.475 

26,660 

2.025 
1  000 

2.025 

2,025 

2,025 

2.025 

2.025 

2,025 

2,025 

2,025 
1.000 

2.025 
1.500 

2.025 
1.500 

24.300 
6.000 

30.589 

26,209 

23,386 

20,612 

19,444 

19. 715 

21,170 

22,833 

28,128 

33,851 

40.617 

323.761 

>  January  omittad.  but  included  in  total. 

[Telegram] 
Hon.    HUBEBT   H.   HUMPHRXY, 

vs.  Senate, 
Capitol  HUl.  D.C.: 

A  mandatory  allocation  system  for  pro- 
pane is  being  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  (A)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  88  amended.  Specifically 
this  regulation  alms  to  redirect  available 
supplies  of  propane  back  to  high  priority 
users,  encourage  refiners  to  maximize  avail- 
able supplies  of  propane,  and  restrict  end 
iise  consumption  of  propane  by  non-priority 
users. 

The  Energy  Policy  Office  has  requested 
that  the  Cost  of  Livteg  Council  consider  the 
possible  amendment  of  the  regulations  to 
(1)  provide  that  (A)  sales  of  propane  redi- 
rected from  one  purchaser  to  another  pur- 
chaser may  be  made  at  the  current  sales 
contract  price  to  the  first  purchaser  and  (B) 
the  second  purchaser  may  roll  this  purchase 
price  mto  his  selling  price  for  aU  propane 
sales,  and  (3)  allow  (A)  sales  of  propane 
embargoed  from  shipment  from  storage  to 
be  made  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  pur- 
chase cost  plus  applicable  transportation, 
storage,  handling,  and  sides  expense  and  (B) 
the  purchaser  of  such  propane  to  roU  this 
purchase  price  Into  his  selling  price  for  all 
propane  sales.  It  is  our  Intent  that  this  will 
alleviate  the  problem  in  agrlcultiore  and 
homes  heated  by  propane.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  have  your  conunents. 

John  A.  Lovx, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Sept.  6.  1973] 

Oas  Fnuf  To  Help  Elkvatoks — Fuel  PHioairr 

SOUORT  roR  Ckop  Drtino 

(By  Harry  Hlte) 

A  major  move   was  announced   today  by 

Northern  Natural   Oas  Co.   to  alleviate   the 

fuel  shortage  tills  fall  for  seed  and  crop  dry- 


I 

Ing  In  Mmnesota.  Iowa.  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota. 

The  company  said  It  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(FPC)  in  Wa^ington.  D.C..  to  provide  a  high 
priority  status  for  gas  utilized  by  its  utility 
elastomers  m  drying  of  seed,  grain  and  other 
crops. 

A  company  spokesman  said  the  emergency 
allocations  of  natiural  gas  would  be  made 
available  to  local  utUity  customers  for  dis- 
tribution to  ao  county  elevators  on  its  en- 
tire system.  Including  eight  in  Minnesota. 

Moet  of  the  Minnesota  county  elevators 
are  located  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
where  the  shortage  of  propane  for  crop  dry- 
ing is  moet  acute. 

State  Civil  Defense  director  James  Erchul 
said  the  move  by  Northern  Natural  will  pro- 
vide a  significant  amoimt  of  help  in  alleviat- 
ing the  shortage  of  propane  for  drying  crops. 

Erchul  has  estimated  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  20  to  30  per  cent  of  propane  needed 
for  drying  crops  m  southern  Minnesota.  He 
said  the  shortage  could  rtin  as  high  as  40  per 
cent  In  southwestern  Minnesota. 

Northern  said  it  proposes  to  make  natural 
gas  avaUable  for  crop  drying  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  "when  to  do  so  would  not  adversely 
affect  high  priority  classes  of  service  such  as 
residential,  commercial  and  small  industrial 
customers." 

The  company  said  the  natural  gas  made 
available  for  crop  drying  would  come  mamiy 
from  an  exchange  agreement  between  North- 
ern and  other  pipeline  companies. 

James  Moylan  of  Omaha,  vice  president  of 
marketing  for  Northern,  said  the  program 
will  not  make  gas  available  \n  quantities 
that  will  solve  the  entire  problem,  "but  It 
will  aid  the  supply  situation  with  respect  to 
requirements  for  seed,  gndn  and  crop  dry- 
ing." 

The  proposal  by  Northern  would  free  addi- 
tional supplies  of  prc^ane  for  crop  drying 


because  propane  is  a  secondary  fuel  at  the  39 
elevators,  according  to  Echtil. 

A  company  spokesman  said  up  to  1.2  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  could  be  made 
available  through  the  program  during  the 
months  of  September.  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  1.2  bUllon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
Is  the  equivalent  of  13  million  gallons  of 
propane. 

Still  another  favorable  development  \n 
meeting  the  propane  shortage  was  Erchul's 
report  that  a  northwestern  Minnesota  pro- 
pane supplier  with  large  reserves  in  under- 
ground storage  has  Indicated  he  will  make 
fuel  available  to  farmers  and  agribusiness. 


REAL  PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  real 
pension  reform  is  long  overdue  in  this 
Naticsi.  Germans,  both  East  and  West, 
have  had  siiperlor  pensions  with  100  per- 
cent immediate  vesting,  portability 
rights,  and  survivors  benefits  since  1881. 
Great  Britain  has  Just  passed  laws  reg- 
ulating private  pension  plans  to  provide 
full  vesting  after  5  years  and  to  pay  a 
widow  SO  percent  of  her  husband's  i)en- 
slon.  In  Holland,  the  private  ijenslon  sys- 
tem provides  for  immediate  vesting.  Why 
should  Americans  settle  for  pension 
plans  that  pay  most  participants  no  pen- 
sion at  all? 

Civilized  countries  shldd  their  popula- 
tions against  want,  illness,  old  age.  and 
other  problems  arising  out  of  socioeco- 
nomic c(Hiditlons.  I  am  personally  com- 
mitted to  seeing  that  Congress  meets  its 
full  responsibilities  to  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  to  Improve 
their  pension  system. 
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In  a  few  days,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider two  bills,  one  a  product  of  the  C<»i- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — 
S.  4 — and  the  other  produced  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance — S.  1179.  These 
bills  are  only  a  shallow  attempt  at  re- 
form, lliey  would  not  correct  the  major 
deficiencies  in  the  present  private  i>en- 
sion  system. 

The  provisions  of  the  Flnsmce  Com- 
mittee bill  concerning  vesting,  fimding, 
and  participation  are  simply  inadequate 

to  assure  the  worker  that  he  will  collect 

the  benefits  that  he  expects  and  deserves. 

As  I  Tpoini,  out  in  my  "Additional  Views" 
to  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
on  8.  1179. 1  reject  the  notion  that  pen- 
sions are  a  form  of  insurance  in  which 
most  must  lose  so  that  some  may  benefit. 
A  iTcnsion  should  not  be  a  game  of 
chance.  It  should  be  a  Just  reward  of 
hard-earned  benefits. 

Because  of  my  dlsapix>intment  over 
the  shortcomings  of  both  the  Finance 
Committee's  bill  and  S.  4. 1  intend  to  pro- 
pose several  amendments  when  the  Sen- 
ate debates  the  pension  issue. 

The  heart  of  pension  reform  is  vesting. 
One  of  the  amendments  I  plan  to  offer 
will  provide  100  percent  vesting  after  a 
worker  has  acquired  10  years  of  service, 
and  this  service  standard  will  decline  to 
5  years  over  time.  Another 'amendment 
will  strengthen  the  termination  insur- 
ance provision  of  the  bill  to  make  certain 
that  If  a  plant  shuts  down,  the  worker 
will  receive  the  benefits  he  expects  suid 
needs.  We  cannot  tolerate  any  more 
tragedies  in  which  a  worker  retires 
ITennlless  after  decades  of  service. 

Increasingly,  the  question  of  retire- 
ment, rights  to  pensions,  and  the  role  of 
social  security  will  be  more  conscioiisly 
meshed  with  the  needs  for  a  mobile  labor 
force  and  rapid  technological  innovation. 
We  must  assure  that  the  private  pension 
system  will  meet  this  challenge.  True  re- 
form of  the  system  will  restore  confi- 
dence and  guarantee  the  continued 
growth  of  pension  plans.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  hope  that  you  will  reject  the  illu- 
sions of  reform  and  Join  me  in  my  efforts 
to  create  a  pension  system  which  alle- 
viates the  injustices  done  to  over  34 
million  workers  under  pension  plans,  as 
well  as  providing  hope  for  those  who  are 
not  covered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  "additional  views"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi- 
tional views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AoDrriONAL  Views  of  Mb.  Hartkx 

Today  over  34  mUlion  working  men  and 
women  are  subject  to  great  inequities  In  the 
private  pension  system.  These  inequities 
cause  the  intolerable  situation  in  which  only 
one  out  of  ten  employees  enrolled  in  pension 
plans  will  ever  receive  benefits.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
reported  out  a  bill  on  the  private  pension 
system.  It  is  unfortunate  that  their  proposal 
falls  short  of  a  viable  and  comprehensive 
reform.  The  committee  is  takmg  steps  m  the 
right  direction  at  a  time  when  large  strides 
are  necessary. 

Over  the  past  9  years.  I  have  introduced 
a  number  of  proposals  aimed  at  providing 
a  degree  of  security  for  the  millions  of  work- 
ers enrolled  m  pension  plans.  Beginning  with 
a  termination  insurance  legislation  and  now 


with  the  inclusive  Federal  Pension  Plans  Pro- 
tection Act  (S.  1858),  which  I  Introduced 
this  year.  I  have  been  motivated  by  the  con- 
viction that  every  working  man  and  woman 
In  this  coimtry  deserves  the  dignity  and  se- 
curity of  adequate  means  of  support  for  his 
or  her  retirement  years.  I  am  greatly  dls-' 
tressed  that  so  many  people  still  consider 
pensions  a  form  of  Insurance  in  which  moet 
must  lose  so  that  some  may  gain.  The  com- 
mittee proposal  seems  based  on  this  concept. 
In  rejecting  this  notion.  I  mamtam  that  a 
pension  should  not  l>e  a  game  of  chance. 

Some  may  be  satisfied  with  the  conunlt- 
tee's  minimal  proposals  on  vesting,  funding, 
portabUity  and  termination  insurance.  I  am 
not  content.  The  committee  solutions  aid 
only  a  few.  leaving  mUllons  who  need  ade- 
quate and  secure  pension  coverage  wanting. 
Let  me  specifically  explain  my  pomts  of  dif- 
ference with  the  Committee. 

X.  aominzstbation  and  entorcbment 
it.  The  committee  proposal 

Principle  responsibility  would  be  placed 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Secretaries 
of  Labor,  Treasury  and  Commerce  would  be 
the  trustees  of  the  termination  insurance 
program  and  the  voluntary  central  portabil- 
ity program,  and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
would  be  the  managing  triistee. 
B.  Objections 

While  I  agree  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  believe  that  the 
Labor  Department  should  be  the  principal 
agency  for  admmistratlon.  Rather  than  play- 
ing political  games  over  questions  of  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction,  our  principal  concern 
should  be  safeguarding  the  rights  of  work- 
ers. I  do  not  believe  that  the  principal  ad- 
ministration of  this  biU  should  be  given  to 
an  agency  whoee  primary  mterest  is  tax 
collection. 

C.  The  Hartke  approach 

Under  my  proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  admmiBter  the  vesting  standards  and 
termination  Insurance  program.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  would  admmister  funding 
standards  and  would  be  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  biU.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  charged  historically  with  the  pro- 
tection of  workers'  rights  and  collects  and 
analyses  annual  information  on  assets,  costs, 
and  actuarial  liabilities  under  the  Pension 
and  Welfare  Plans  Dlsclosmre  Act. 

n.    PAETlCIPATlOlf 

A.  The  committee's  proposal 

A  qualified  pension  plan  would  require, 
as  a  condition  ot  eligibility,  service  of  no 
more  than  i  year,  or  attainment  of  age  30, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

B.  Objections 

Most  workers  begin  their  jobs  in  their  late 
teen  years  or  early  twenties.  A  fair  and 
equitable  refonn  should  not  exclude  these 
early  years  of  service.  Age  30  is  too  late  a 
date  for  participation  because  it  delays  the 
acquisition  of  vesting  rights. 

In  many  cases  the  cc»nmittee'8  proposal 
is  only  slightly  more  progressivs  than  the 
administration's  vesting  standards — the  so- 
called  "rule  of  50."  i.e.  a  worker  gains  60 
percent  vesting  when  his  age  and  years  of 
participation  equal  60,  and  10  percent  addi- 
tional each  year  thereafter.  (See  table  below 
under  vesitlng.)  Under  the  committee  pro- 
posal a  worker  who  started  at  age  20  would 
have  to  work  16  years  vmtil  age  35  before 
he  attained  his  full  vested  rights.  The  com- 
mittee proposal  would  make  attainment  of 
full  vested  rights  difficult  or  impossible  for 
millions  of  part-time  and  part-yecur  workers. 
Examples  of  these  groupe  of  workers  ex- 
cluded by  the  committee  bill  are  given  below 
under  vesting. 

C.  The  Hartke  approach 

IPenslon  benefits  should  not  be  considered 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  fortunate  few; 


rather  they  should  be  made  a  right  for  all. 
My  reasonable  approach  provides  for  a  mar* 
quickly  attainable  eligibility:  participation 
would  commence  after  a  period  of  service 
no  longer  than  2  years  or  age  25;  whichever 
occurs  la.ter. 

m.   VXSTINO 

A.  The  committee's  proposal 
A  qualified  plan  must  provide  at  least  25 
percent  vestuig  after  6  years  participation. 
5  percent  additional  vesting  for  each  of  the 
next  5  years,  and  10  percent  each  year  for 
the  next  6  years  thereafter.  This  formula 
would  provide  for  at  least  25  percent  vesting 
after  5  years  participation,  50  percsnt  after 
10  years  and  100  percent  after  15  years. 
B.  ObiectiOTis 

Progressive  vesting  rights  are  the  heart 
of  pension  reform.  Weak  vesting  clauses 
make  for  meSectual  and  superficial  pension 
legislation.  The  committee's  proposal  gives 
the  Illusion  of  reform  without  the  substance. 
The  vesting  provisions  are  extremely  weak 
and  inadequate.  Such  a  scheme  would  dis- 
criminate against  women,  seasonal  workers, 
and  workers  in  mobile  or  faltering  industries. 
A  recent  Senate  Labor  Suboommittee  study 
found  tliat,  for  plans  requiring  10  years  par- 
ticipation or  less  for  vesting,  78  percent  ot 
those  separated  did  not  qualify  for  benefits. 
Under  these  same  conditions,  the  committee 
proposal  woxild  provide  50  percent  vesting 
after  10  years  participation  for  only  33  per- 
cent of  those  who  separate.  I  do  not  con- 
sider such  an  approach  acceptable. 

Achievmg  vested  rights  for  women  is  also 
difficult  under  the  committee's  proposal. 
Moet  women  work  at  a  job  for  shorter  periods 
than  men,  and  often  work  part-time  or  part- 
year.  The  committee  has  made  no  provision 
for  part-time  or  part-year  work.  While  men 
In  manufacturmg  have  a  median  of  14.3  years 
of  service,  women  in  their  later  years,  have 
only  8.3  years  of  service.  And  in  retailing. 
women  over  45  had  an  average  of  4.9  years. 
As  a  result,  a  woman  would  achieve  only  40 
percent  of  her  vested  rights.  This  is  not  a 
decent  retirement  benefit. 

A  moderately  good  benefit  will  give  85  a 
month  for  each  year  of  credit  service.  A  nor- 
mal retirement  for  a  woman  would  be  8 
years  of  credited  service  or  940  a  month.  But 
the  committee's  proposal  would  provide  only 
40  percent  of  this  or  $16  a  month — less  than 
$4  a  week.  And  that  benefit  is  subject  to 
erosion  by  Inflation  between  the  time  it  vests 
and  the  time  it  becomes  payable. 

Aerospace  is  an  example  of  a  faltering  in- 
dustry in  which  many  plants  have  shut  down 
and  many  more  will  shut  down  In  the  future. 
A  recent  study  found  that  80  percent  of  the 
employees  \n  this  industry  had  completed 
fewer  than  10  years  of  service.  At  the  very 
best,  the  committee's  proposal  would  provide 
50  percent  vesting  for  these  workers — ^too 
minimal  a  standard. 

With  no  provision  for  part-year  work,  it 
wUl  be  virtually  impossible  for  the  seasonal 
wwker  to  attain  vested  rights.  Many  cumula- 
tive years  of  service  will  add  up  to  nothing 
in  retirement. 

The  committee  vesting  proposal  would 
provide  for  little  or  no  benefits  for  the  ma- 
jority of  workers  in  this  country.  It  ignores 
the  overwhelming  evidence  which  demon- 
strates that  the  weaker  the  vesting  require- 
ments, the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  par- 
ticipant will  ever  receive  his  needed  pension 
benefits. 

C.  The  Hartke  approach 

I  propose  that  eventual  100  percent  vest- 
ing be  achieved  after  only  5  years  of  service. 
These  more  progressive  rules  on  vesting  will 
open  the  way  for  more  frequent  job  changes. 
Increases  in  work  satisfaction,  a  more  mobile 
and  a  more  effective  labor  force.  We  owe  this 
to  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country.  In  order  to  graphically  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  Hartke  approach.  I 
submit  the  following  table: 
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VESTIN6  TABU 


Aff 

Pcmnt             Ptrcant 

rastad               vMtad 

cofflinittM  adminntrttion 

PWcsnt 

VMM 

HartiM 

20. 
25. 
30. 



0                      0 

•                      0 

SO                      0 

100                      0 

100                    50 

100                   100 

0 
100 
100 
100 

40. 
45. 

100 
100 

The  table  shows  what  would  happen  to  a 
worker  beginning  his  job  at  age  20.  Under 
the  committee  proposal,  this  worker  would 
not  qualify  for  participation  until  the  age 
of  30.  After  10  years  of  work  be  would  be  oul% 
60  percent  vested.  Thla  worker  would  be  36 
before  he  waa  fully  vested  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  46  under  the  Administration's 
bill;  Imt  only  26  under  the  Hartke  proposal. 

IV.  tVKDTHa 

A.  The  committee's  proposal 
The  committee  agreed  to  a  minimum  fund- 
ing stajidaxd  which  requires  the  payment  of 
c\xrrent  or  normal  pension  costs  and  the  level 
payment  of  current  or  normal  pension  costs 
and  the  level  payment,  or  amortization,  over 
a  30  year  period  of  unfunded  accrued  liabili- 
ties, without  regard  to  whether  such  past 
service  liabilities  are  vested  or  unvested.  A 
plan  amendment  resulting  In  a  6  percent  in- 
crease In  unfunded  past  service  cost  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  amendment  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "substantial"  Increase  In  un- 
funded past  service  costs  which  may  be 
treated  as  a  new  plan  and  funded  over  SO 
years. 

B.  Objections 
Inadequate  funding  Is  the  primary  reasMi 
that  thousands  of  workers  yearly  lose  their 
benefits  when  a  plan  terminates.  In  1064, 
when  the  Studebaker  plant  In  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  shut  down,  over  8500  employees  lost 
their  pensions  because  there  was  not  enough 
money  to  fund  them.  The  Com.mittee's  bUl 
tooiild  Ttot  have  prevented  this  tragedy. 
Studebaker  had  a  30  year  funding  schedule. 
Tragedies  like  the  Studebaker  case  occur 
every  year  and  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Only  strong  funding  requirements  will  pre- 
vent them  from  occiurrlng. 

C.  The  Hartke  approach 

My  proposal  would  require  past  service 
liabilities  to  be  funded  over  a  25  year  period, 
and  substantial  Increetses  In  liabilities  due  to 
amendments  would  also  be  funded  over  26 
years. 

V.  TEBMINATION  IMSURANCX 

A.  The  committee's  proposal 
Vested  rights  of  participants  would  be  In- 
sured up  to  a  maxlmvun  of  60  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  wage  over  the  past  6  years 
and  not  to  exceed  $760  a  month.  For  the 
first  3  years,  the  termination  Insurance 
would  be  financed  by  a  60  cents  per  capita 
payment  for  each  participant  in  the  pension 
plan.  After  such  time  premiums  would  be 
set  at  a  level  based  on  cost  experience. 
B.  Oblections 
On  the  average,  20,000  workers  a  year  are 
affected  by  pension  failures.  The  participants 
hit  hardest  by  these  closeouts  are  those 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  60.  This  group 
Is  usually  paid  little  or  nothing  In  pension 
benefits  for  many  years  of  service. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Committee's  pro- 
posal would  establish  an  Insurance  program 
to  protect  these  thousands  of  workers,  but 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  proposal  would 
provide  such  inadequate  benefits.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  expected  benefits  Is  simply  not  an 
adequate  means  of  support  for  the  average 
worker.  When  a  worker  enrolls  In  a  pension 
plan  he  has  the  right  to  expect  adequate 
benefits  regardless  of  whether  the  plan  folds, 
whether    his    department    Is    phased    out. 


Whether  his  company  goes  out  of  business  or 
merges  with  a  larger  unit. 

C.  The  Hartke  approach 
My  plan  would  Insure  vested  benefits  to  a 
maximum  of  80  percent  of  the  highest  aver- 
age wage  over  a  6  year  period  or  $600  a 
month,  whichever  Is  less.  The  Insurance 
premium  rate  would  be  no  higher  than  0.6 
percent  of  unfunded  liabilities. 

VI.  POHTABIUTT 

A.  The  committee's  proposal 
A  voluntary  central  portability  fund  would 
be  established  as  a  private  corporation  under 
the  trvisteeshlp  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
Commerce  and  Treasury,  with  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  being  the  managing  trustee.  If 
the  employer  and  employee  both  agree,  the 
departing  employee  could  transfer  his  vested 
benefits  to  the  fund. 

B.  Objections 
Voluntary  portability,  will  do  very  little 
for  the  employee.  There  Is  little  reason  to 
expect  that  an  employer  would  give  away 
dollars  to  a  departing  employee  which  he 
could  give  to  a  retiring  employee  who  re- 
mains with  his  company.  The  trusteeship  of 
the  fund  by  three  Secretaries  causes  need- 
less confusion  and  duplication  of  effort.  It 
Is  much  simpler  and  more  reasonable  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  alone  be  the  managing 
trustee  of  the  fvmd. 

C.  The  Hartke  approach 
I  will  propose  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pulsory portability  fund  Into  which  an  em- 
ployee's vested  benefits  would  automatically 
be  transferred.  The  employer  would  have  a 
minimum  of  6  years  to  pay  these  vested  bene- 
fits Into  the  portability  fund. 

The  private  sector  should  be  given  an 
initial  opportunity  of  at  least  18  months 
to  develop  plans  for  the  organization  of  a 
portabUlty  fund.  If  they  fall  to  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  establish  the  plans 
for  portabUlty  funds.  I  strongly  believe  that 
these  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  i>enslon 
monies  within  the  private  sector. 

The  central  portability  fund  should  also 
have  the  option  of  offering  basic  plans  of 
pension  coverage  to  companies  that  do  not 
have  any.  Such  plans  wo\ild  be  limited  to 
employers  with  300  employees  or  less.  This 
service  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
smaller  companies  who  cannot  afford  the 
high  costs  of  establishing  and  operating 
pension  programs.  We  must  make  a  strong 
effort  to  expand  the  private  pension  Indus- 
try to  cover  the  millions  of  Americans  not 
presently  enrolled. 

CONCLUSIOK 

These  are  among  the  changes  to  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  which  I  propose  to  bring 
real  reform  to  the  private  pension  system  In 
this  Nation.  I  emphasize  that  we  should  not 
accept  any  Illusions  of  reform  but  rather  we 
should  have  the  courage  to  help  the  84 
million  working  men  and  women  who  are 
enrolled  In  pension  plans.  When  the  Senate 
begins  debate  on  pension  reform,  I  Intend 
to  Initiate  a  full  discussion  of  the  Issues 
which  I  have  raised  in  this  statement. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


r 


DEPARTl^ENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DETVELOPMENT:  SPACE, 
SCIENCE,  ET  CETERA,  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS BILL,  1974— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 


ference on  HJl.  8825,  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
8826)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
for  space  science,  veterans,  and  certain  other 
Independent  executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, and  corporations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Ho\ises  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concrxs- 
siONAL  Record  of  July  28.  1973,  at  pp. 
26523-26524.) 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  on  this  measure  is  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Pioxmsx)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  with 
20  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report,  two 
members  of  the  staff,  Louise  Ringwalt 
and  Jon  Steinberg,  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleik 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  administra- 
tive assistant.  Howard  Shuman,  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  floor  during  the 
votes  on  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objections,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Jarry  Buckley,  be  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHXAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  asslst- 
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ant,  Mr.  Michael  Smith,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
this  measure  and  the  vote  which  follows. 

Ilie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  conference  report  on  H.R.  8825 
provides  new  budget — obllgational — au- 
thority of  $19,056,500,000.  This  sum  is 
$1,827,723,000  less  than  the  amounts 
made  available  last  year  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  other  independent  agencies 
and  commissions  contained  in  this  bill. 

It  is  also  $14,454,000  less  than  the 
sum  recommended  by  the  House  and 
$61,873,063  less  than  the  amoimt  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
However,  the  amoimt  recommended  in 
$439,047,000  more  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  surftice  it  would 
seem  that  this  Is  a  budget-busting  bill. 
However,  that  Is  not  actually  the  case. 
Just  prior  to  the  subcommittee  markup 
In  the  Senate,  estimates  were  submitted 
by  Secretary  Lynn  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  calling 
for  $75  million  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gnmis  and  an  additional  $185  million  for 
the  urban  renewal  programs.  These  esti- 
mates had  the  concurrence  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Neverthe- 
less, official  estimates  were  never  sxib- 
mltted  to  the  Congress.  When  these  ad- 
ditional estimates,  aggregating  $260  mil- 
lion, are  considered,  the  amoimt  in  ex- 
cess of  the  original  budget  estimate  is 
$179,047,000,  which  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  sum  recommended.  The 
outlay  impact  on  the  budget  of  the  con- 
ference action  is  even  less  than  the  effect 
of  the  additional  new  obllgational  au- 
thority. In  tBct,  depending  on  who  pre- 
pares the  estimate,  it  could  be  $5  million 
more  or  less  than  the  sum  initially  esti- 
mated in  the  President's  budget.  Thus,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  conference  action 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  outlay  ceiling. 

As  with  all  conferences,  the  end  result 
of  this  one  was  little  different  from  any 
other.  There  was  the  necessary  give  and 
take  on  both  sides.  However,  this  par- 
ticular c(xiference  was  a  most  pleasant 
experience  for  me  and  much  different 
from  many  of  the  appropriations  con- 
ferences in  which  I  previously  partici- 
pated because  our  differences  were  re- 
solved in  an  atmosphere  pervaded  by 
amiability  and  rationality. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  items  con- 
tained in  the  bill  covered  by  this  confer- 
ence report  are  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates. In  fact,  the  amounts  allowed  for 
the  items  contained  in  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vel(H)ment  are  below  the  budget  estimates 
in  all  but  three  instances.  In  these  three 
Instances  the  recommended  appropria- 
tions are  in  excess  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate by  $637,500,000. 

The  flrst  of  these  Is  the  $150  million 
recommended  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
grams, for  which  no  official  estimate  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress,  but  for 
which,  as  previously  mentioned.  $75  mil- 
lion was  requested  by  Secretary  Lynn. 
The  second  one  is  the  $600  million  rec- 
ommended for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, for  which  an  offlclal  estimate  of 
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$137,500,000  haul  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  and  for  which  Secretary  Lynn 
unofficially  requested  an  additional 
$185,000,000.  The  third  item  is  open  space 
land  grants  for  which  $25  mlUion  is  rec- , 
ommended  and  for  which  there  was  no 
official  budget  estimate.  In  this  Instance 
the  Secretary  of  the  Dei}artment  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  did  not  sub- 
mit an  additional  unofficial  estimate. 

In  the  other  major  programs  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  said  Urban  De- 
velopment the  recommendations  in  the 
conference  report,  as  I  have  indicated, 
are  below  the  January  estimates.  For 
housing  payments  the  committee  on 
conference  recommends  $2,020,000,000, 
which  is  $80  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  In  addition,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  a  floor  tunount  of  $280  mil- 
lion to  be  made  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  subsidies  to  local 
housing  authorities.  For  comprehensive 
planning  grants  the  sum  of  $75  million 
is  recommended,  which  sum  is  $35  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimate.  However, 
it  was  $50  million  greater  than  the  sum 
recommended  by  the  House  and  $35 
million  less  than  the  amount  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

For  Urban  Research  and  Technology 
the  committee  on  conference  rec- 
ommends $65  million,  which  is  $5  million 
greater  than  the  sum  contained  in  the 
House  bill  and  $6,450,000  less  than  the 
estimate  and  the  sum  recommended  by 
the  Senate. 

In  title  n  of  the  bill,  which  covers  the 
budgets  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Selective  Service  System,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  the  Renegotiation  Board,  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  considered  10 
money  amendments  that  were  appended 
to  the  House  bill  by  the  Senate. 

The  flrst  of  these  covered  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency.  The  committee  on 
conference  agreed  with  the  Senate  rec- 
ommendation of  $101,100,000  instead  of 
the  $87,800,000  recommended  by  the 
House.  These  sums  compared  with  $112 
million,  which  was  contained  In  the 
budget  estimate.  For  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  the  Senate  had  rec- 
ommended an  amount  of  $571,600,000, 
while  the  House  bill  contained  the  sum 
of  $561,600,000.  The  conferees  on  the  bill 
agreed  on  the  sum  of  $566,600,000,  which 
was  an  even  split  and  provided  that  the 
sum  recommended  Include  f imds  to  com- 
mence construction  of  the  Very  Large 
Array  radio  telescope  in  New  Mexico. 

For  the  Selective  Service  System  the 
conferees  agreed  on  the  sum  of  $47,500,- 
000,  which  was  the  same  as  the  amount 
contained  In  the  House  bill  and  $12,500,- 
000  greater  than  the  Senate  recommen- 
dation. Nevertheless,  the  conferees  con- 
curred with  the  Senate  language  amend- 
ment, which  provided  that  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  inducting  any  person  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  budget  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration the  committee  on  conference 
accepted  a  number  of  additions  that  were 


made  to  the  House  bill  by  the  Senate. 
For  medical  care,  the  conferees  agreed 
on  a  total  of  $2,676,261,000.  This  amount 
was  $5,911,000  above  the  sum  coQtained 
in  the  House  bill  and  $20,261,000  above 
the  budget  estimate.  It  included  funds 
for  the  1,000  additional  positions  initially 
added  by  the  House  and  concurred  in 
by  the  Senate  and  also  funds  that  were 
added  to  the  House  bill  by  the  Senate  for 
the  activation  of  closed  wards  in  7  VA 
hospitals,  for  the  establishment  of  10 
new  and  the  upgrading  of  4  existing 
alcoholic  dependence  treatment  centers, 
and  for  the  activation  of  15  new  and  the 
upgrading  of  16  existing  hospital-based 
home  care  programs. 

For  medical  care  and  prosthetic  re- 
search the  conferees  agreed  on  the  sum 
of  $75,500,000  of  new  budget — obllga- 
tional— authority,  which  was  $4,500,000 
greater  than  the  sum  contained  In  the 
House  bin  and  in  the  budget  estimate. 
When  a  carryover  balance  of  $4,818,000 
and  reimbursements  of  $2,600,000  are 
added  to  this  recommended  appropria- 
tion, a  total  of  $82,918,000  will  be  avail- 
able for  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  on  conference  has  also 
included  in  the  budget  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  $25  miUion  for  assistance 
for  new  State  medical  schools.  This 
amount  compares  with  the  $55  million 
which  was  recommended  by  the  Senate 
and  a  zero  amount  contained  in  the 
House  bill  and  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  on  con- 
ference has  included  in  the  pending 
measure  for  construction  of  major  proj- 
ects of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
$68,343,000,  which  sum  is  $7,044,000  above 
the  budget  estimate  which  was  added 
by  an  smiendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
provide  air-conditioning  for  projects  at 
Gulf  port.  Miss.;  Himtlngton,  W.  Va.;  and 
Salisbury,  N.C.  The  conferees  also  agreed 
to  an  increased  wpropriation  for  the 
construction  of  minor  projects  of  $1,002.- 
000,  which  resulted  from  an  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  provide  air-con- 
ditioning for  VA  hospitals  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Waco,  Tex. 

For  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  the  com- 
mittee on  conf  eroice  recommends  a  lim- 
itation on  obligations  of  $500  million, 
which  is  $100  million  above  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  amount  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  The  Senate  increased  this 
limitation  when  it  considered  the  bill  be- 
cause it  was  informed  by  the  VA  that 
there  was  an  increasing  number  of  claims 
smd  property  acquisitions  being  proc- 
essed that  were  related  in  part  to  the 
substantial  Increase  in  GI  loans  which 
were  closed  during  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the  con- 
ferees reached  an  impasse  on  amendment 
No.  44  and  45.  which  relate  to  the  use  of 
vehicles  by  Government  executives.  I 
have  made  my  views  known  on  this  sub- 
ject in  news  releases,  speeches  delivered 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  through  the  In- 
terrogation of  all  the  top  executives  who 
appeared  before  our  committee  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings. 

The  Senate  amendments  with  which 
the  House  conferees  disagreed  do  not 
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take  all  vehicles  that  are  used  for  official 
purposes  away  from  the  Oovemment  ex- 
ecutives of  the  department  and  agencies 
covered  In  this  bill,  but  they  do  prohibit 
them  from  using  these  vehicles  for  trans- 
portation between  their  dwellings  and 
their  places  of  employment.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  amendments  are  merely  a  re- 
statement of  existing  law  which  has,  over 
the  years,  been  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  acceptance. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946,  which  provides 
that  ly)  funds  can  be  expended  for  any 
Government-owned  vehicle  except  for  use 
"for  official  purposes,"  and  that  law 
states,  further,  that 

Official  purpose  shall  not  Include  the  trans- 
portation of  officers  and  employees  between 
their  domiciles  and  places  of  employment. 

There  are  two  exceptions  spelled  out 
in  the  law,  one  dealing  with  Government 
doctors  on  outpatient  duty  and  the  sec- 
ond dealing  with  those  who  are  serving 
in  remote  areas  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  their  agency  offices  or  on  what  is 
termed  "field  service." 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
It  was  made  clear  that  this  prohibition 
in  the  law  is  violated  daily  by  most  of 
those  who  have  government  limousines 
and  who  operate  them  on  the  basis  of  the 
appropriations  made  in  this  bill  by  this 
subcommittee  and  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  was  offered 
In  the  House  to  insist  on  its  disagreement 
to  the  aforementioned  amendments  of 
the  Senate  that  would  Impose  restrictions 
on  the  piirchase,  hire,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  of  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
and  unfortunately,  the  House,  by  a  vote 
of  222  to  189  is  insisting  on  this  disagree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  con- 
sider this  a  very  small  matter,  and  they 
wonder  why  I  am  so  persistent  in  my 
efforts  to  have  this  vehicle  amendment 
Included  in  the  bill.  Many  think  it  Is  ri- 
diculous and  absurd  to  hold  up  a  $19 
billion  appropriation  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  my  objective  of  restricting 
the  use  of  vehicles  by  Government  exec- 
utives. However,  I  cannot  agree  with 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  me, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  any  law  on  the 
statute  books  should  be  cavalierly  vio- 
lated with  Impunity.  Consequently,  B4r. 
President,  I  am  going  to  request  that  the 
Senate  go  along  with  me  and  support  my 
position. 

Therefore,  later  on,  I  am  going  to  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment 
Nos.  44  and  45  and  direct  that  the  con- 
ferees return  to  a  conference  with  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  the 
disagreement  on  the  aforesaid  amend- 
ments. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  vote  in  the  House  is  a  remarkable 
vote  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
leadership  supported  the  House  position 
and  strongly  opposed  my  amendment.  In 
spite  of  that,  it  very  nearly  passed  be- 
cause so  many  rank  and  file  Members  of 
the  House  recognize  this  as  a  serious 
abuse. 

I  must  say  that  the  pe<vle  In  my  State, 
by  mall,  by  direct  comment  give  more 
emphasis  and  outspoken  support  to  my 


opcMisltion  to  use  of  chaufleured  govern- 
ment limousines  by  so  many  administra- 
tive executives,  than  to  virtually  any 
other  issue. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
want  to  give  my  full  endorsement  to  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk)  to  eliminate 
the  excessive  and  completely  unneces- 
sary use  of  Government-owned  limou- 
sines which  has  been  a  chronic  affliction 
within  the  executive  branch  for  at  least 
a  generation.  There  has  never  been  any 
justification  for  this  rather  pomiwus 
raid  on  the  taxpayers'  pocketbooks,  and 
it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  American  tax- 
payer should  be  called  upon  to  suiHX>rt 
these  luxuries.  Several  months  ago,  at  my 
request,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
began  a  review  of  the  use  and  cost  of 
limousines  throughout  the  dei>artment8 
and  independent  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government.  This  iiiformatlon  is  now 
being  compiled  in  its  final  fomi  for  my 
information  and  for  the  use  of  other 
members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  often  attended  various  func- 
tions in  Washington,  and  there  seemed 
always  to  be  a  long  line  of  waiting  Gov- 
emment-owned  limousines,  with  motors 
running  and  Qovermnent-employed 
chauffeurs  waiting.  Since  January,  the 
spectacle  has  been  the  same. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  the 
taxpayers  bitter  and  cynical.  They  have 
every  right  to  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  lb.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  consistent,  strong, 
able,  and  effective  opposition  to  waste  In 
our  government.  I  very  much  appreciate 
his  support. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  very  much. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  motion  now 
before  us  and  then  offer  a  motion  in 
place  of  it,  if  I  may,  if  It  is  ai^ropriate 
at  this  time. 

When  this  appropiratlons  bill  was  be- 
fore us 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  allow  me  to  interject  there, 
I  have  not  made  that  motion.  There  are 
several  other  motions  we  would  like  to 
make  first  that  relate  to  other  provisions 
in  the  bill.  We  will  come  to  the  Senator's 
motion  later  in  the  morning,  if  that  is 
acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Let  me  make  my  state- 
ment now  and  then  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  make  the  appropriate  motion. 

When  this  appropriations  bill  was  be- 
fore us  the  first  time,  we  adopted  lan- 
guage prohibiting  the  use  of  limousines 
by  anyone  in  the  agencies  covered  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  prohibiting  the 
Secretary  from  using  a  limousine  to  and 
from  his  residence.  The  conferees  were 
unable  to  agree  on  this  prohibition  and, 
accordingly,  the  conference  r^Tort  con- 
tained this  disagreement.  The  House  has 
already  voted  on  the  appropriations  bill, 
approving  the  conference  report  and  re- 


jecting this  prohibition.  Following  its  ac- 
tion, the  House  discharged  its  conferees. 
The  Issue  we  now  face  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  insist  on  this  prohibition  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  pass  an  appro- 
priations bill  for  HUD,  space,  science  and 
veterans.  If  we  insist  on  this  amendment, 
the  effect  will  be  to  delay  passage  of  these 
agencies'  fiscal  year  1974  appropriations 
until  even  later  in  the  fiscal  year.  Even 
after  this  delay,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  we  shall  ultimately  prevail.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  House 
may  insist  upon  its  own  position.  Thus, 
we  may  find  that  we  have  delayed  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  only  to  face  this  same 
situation  several  weeks  from  now. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  misuse  of  lim- 
ousines by  vsulous  Oovemment  officials. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  in  bringing  these  abuses 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. I  have  supported  the  Senator  on  this 
issue  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  HUD,  Space,  Science,  and  Veterans; 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  right. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  as 
recently  as  this  morning  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  is  seriously  considering  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study 
the  use  of  limousines  by  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Govenunent. 

Second,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  presently  conducting  an  investigation, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms), 
into  the  use  and  misiise  of  limousines 
throughout  the  Government  and  is  ex- 
pected to  issue  a  report  shortly.  The  re- 
striction in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  applies  to  only  one  group  of  agen- 
cies, not  the  entire  Oovemment,  and  to 
only  one  Cabinet  officer  out  of  12.  By 
waiting  until  the  reports  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee,  which  I  believe  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
appoint,  smd  the  Comptroller  General 
are  available  on  this  subject,  we  can  in- 
siire  that  a  sound  and  consistent  policy 
with  resrwct  to  the  use  of  limousines  is 
developed  for  all  Government  agencies. 

I  think  we  have  made  our  point  on  the 
limousine  Issue.  We  have  served  notice 
on  those  who  have  misused  Government 
limoiisines.  We  have  begim  to  develop 
guidelines  on  the  use  of  limousines  which 
can  apply  throughout  the  Government. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  bis 
leadership  in  this  effort.  To  press  our 
point  further  at  this  time,  until  we  have 
the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee, 
which  I  trust  will  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  GAO  report,  would  only 
invite  considerable  delay  In  the  passage 
of  this  important  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time, 
I  intend  to  move  that  the  Senate  recede 
on  amendments  Nos.  44  and  45. 

Mr.  McCLEHiAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
seeking  recognition  at  the  time  the  dis- 
tmguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  recognized.  I  had  in  mind  to  state 
what  I  have  discussed  with  the  dlstin- 
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gdshed  chairman  and  manager  of  this 
conference  and  with  the  distinguished 
8«pator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  supported  the  Senator's  proposal  in 
committee  and  commended  him  for  it.  I 
think  he  is  due  full  credit  for  having 
lalsed  this  issue  before  Congress,  par- 
ticularly before  the  Senate.  I  had  hoped 
that  it  would  prevail  in  conference.  I 
realized  at  the  time,  however,  as  I  do 
now — and  I  think  all  of  us  realize — that 
this  Is  not  Just  a  one-agency  problem.  It 
runs  across  the  board  with  respect  to 
executive  departments.  Therefore,  our 
remedy— whatever  remedy  we  apply, 
whatever  action  Congress  takes — in  all 
fairness  and  equity,  should  be  across  the 
board,  so  as  to  deal  with  each  agency 
alike  and  to  deal  with  them  equitably 
with  respect  to  this  problem. 

Since  the  House  has  rejected  the 
amendment  in  this  bill  and  we  are  here 
dealing  now  with  the  approval  of  a  con- 
ference report.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
probably  the  best  solution  and  course  of 
action  we  should  take  would  be  not  to 
insist — cdthough  I  am  not  trying  to  dis- 
suade the  manager  of  the  conference 
report  from  changing  his  position — but. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Senate,  per- 
haps we  should  not  insist  upon  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  particular  bill — 
I  doubt  whether  the  House  would  pass 
It — and  thus  cause  the  delay  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  re- 
ferred. 

I  thought  there  was  an  oUigatlon  upon 
us  to  do  s<Mnethlng  about  it,  and  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  It  would  be  well  for  va 
to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee,  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  examine 
and  evaluate  this  situation  immediately 
and  report  back  to  us  as  to  what  would 
be  a  proper  course  of  action  and  the 
proper  number  of  limousines  to  allow  for 
each  agency  or  ecw^h  departmoit  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  situation  has  been  abused,  and  I 
think  the  responsibility  is  upon  us  to 
correct  it.  TUb  Is  my  thought  of  the  best 
way  to  approach  the  problem.  I  hope  we 
will  do  justice  and  eqiUty. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
wh(deheartedly  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  but  I  hope  that  nothing  wHl 
happen  this  morning  that  would  Indicate 
that  the  Senator  from  WlBoonsln,  the 
manager  of  this  particular  biU.  has  been 
defeated  In  his  attempt  to  expose  these 
abuses  and  to  cure  them.  I  think  he  has 
been  instnmiental  in  bringing  the  abxises 
to  the  surface.  What  really  should  moti- 
vate us  here  is  to  cure  the  abuse  in  its 
totality  rather  than  In  one  agency.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  set  the  stage  for 
the  investigation. 

I  would  hope  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  has  already  discharged 
Its  conferees,  and  the  word  Is  that  every- 
thing la  going  to  be  stalemated — we  have 
in  the  bill  funds  for  medical  care  of 
veterans,  including  303,622  permanently 
wounded  veterans  from  Vietnam  alone — 
I  would  not  want  to  see  that  item  hdd 
up.  It  is  too  important. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  himself  would 
take  the  initiative  and  act  on  a  plan 


whereby  an  Investigation  would  be  con- 
ducted to  cure  the  abuses,  or  have  some- 
body move  in  contradistinction  to  that 
matter,  so  that  it  will  not  look  as  though 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  also  the  commit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  McCullak);  and  I 
wish  also  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  advice. 

I  do  think  we  are  now  in  a  poslticm  to 
drop  this.  The  committee  has  agreed  to 
the  proposal.  The  Senate  has  passed  it, 
the  other  body  very  nearly  accepted  it. 

This  action  affects  not  only  one  agen- 
cy; some  nine  agencies  are  Involved  in 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  think  we  ^ould  make  a  beginning. 
The  chairman  has  indicated  that  he 
would  not  have  objection  to  this 
kind  of  procedure.  He  may  vote  against 
me.  but  we  ought  to  have  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  this  measure.  I  think  we  can 
win  it.  But  win  or  lose,  the  fact  is  that 
we  have  other  appropriation  bills,  for 
other  agencies  that  are  yet  to  come  be- 
fore us.  The  ad  hoc  committee.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  appropriate  way  to 
attack  the  situation  from  this  point  on. 

But  having  gone  this  far,  at  this  Junc- 
tvu-e — and  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island — our  position  may  be  defeated — 
but  having  gone  this  far,  I  want  to  per- 
sist; I  want  to  proceed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
Senator's  prerogative.  But  In  that  posi- 
tion we  get  Into  a  stalemate  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree;  but  we  can 
meet  with  the  House.  In  view  of  the  close 
vote  in  the  House,  we  can  work  some- 
thing out  In  a  very  few  days.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  does  f  imd  this  agency 
at  a  level  very  close  to  what  we  have  in 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  we 
are  passing  Is  below  the  level  of  last  year 
for  most  of  the  agencies,  without  provid- 
ing more  funds  for  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  Senator's 
problem:  He  is  going  to  reach  a  stale- 
mate in  the  last  quarter.  That  Is  the 
point.  The  Senator  ought  to  know  at  this 
Juncture  how  much  he  will  get  for  the 
veterans — ^how  much  money  they  will 
have.  If  we  are  going  to  provide  the  same 
amount  as  for  last  year,  what  is  going  to 
be  carried  forward  by  the  continuing  res- 
olution? Tlien  what  will  the  Senator  do? 

Mr.  BROOKE  and  Mr.  COOK  ad- 
dressed the  chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  have  the  floor.  I  shall  yield 
but  first  I  would  like  to  make  this  ob- 
servation. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  recall 
that  yesterday  I  made  this  siiggestion  to 
him.  This  is  not  something  that  devel- 
oped on  the  floor.  Realizing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  wanting  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  solution  of  It,  th  i  right 
kind  of  solution,  I  suggested  to  the  Sen- 
ator yesterday  that  we  should  take  some 
action,  whatever  happens  to  this,  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  across  the  board. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  that  I  can 
perceive,  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
other  than  to  move  immediately,  and  I 
will  irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  the 
matter  on  the  floor  today. 


I  propose  early  next  week  to  appoint 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Committee 
cm  Appropriaticms  to  examine  this  issue 
and  bring  to  the  Senate  a  recommenda- 
tion  that  will  deal  with  the  situation 
equitably  across  the  board. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  interrupt  for  a  moment,  there  is  a 
procedural  problem.  My  time  Is  almost 
used  up.  I  would  like  to  .^.sk  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  if  he  would  be  recognized 
and  yield  to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yonvc) 
has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  from  North  Dakota  yield  some 
time  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  myself  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
cii airman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllan). 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  digging  into  this  entire 
matter  of  abuses,  and  there  are  abuses 
In  many  agencies  of  the  Government. 
This  was  a  worthwhile  service.  But  there 
are  other  agencies  than  those  involved  In 
this  bill  where  there  may  be  more  abiises 
than  there  are  here. 

I  believe  the  approach  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  better 
approach;  that  is.  to  study  this  matter 
and  come  up  with  an  amendment  later, 
perhaps  In  a  supplemental  bill  dealing 
with  all  agencies  of  Government  after  a 
careful  study  has  been  made. 

Therefore,  reluctantly,  I  will  vote 
against  the  motion,  but  I  hope  a  commit- 
tee will  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
matter  in  connection  with  every  agency 
of  Government. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  about  this  impasse,  because  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  that 
I  was  a  very  strong  supporter  of  this 
amendment  in  the  subcommittee  and  I 
was  hopeful  that  he  would  adhere  to  the 
counsel  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  we  would  not 
bring  this  matter  to  a  vote.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  to  lose  it.  and  I  am  not 
saying  we  will  lose  it,  but  we  may.  We 
have  made  such  progress  on  the  floor; 
it  has  been  introduced;  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  has 
been  able  to  get  GAO  to  commence  its 
study  of  this  matter.  Now,  we  have  the 
concrete  proposal  by  the  dlstingviished 
chairman  of  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Appro- 
priations that  we  will  have  appointed  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  study  all  agencies 
of  Government  as  far  as  the  use  of  lim- 
ousines is  concerned. 

I  wonder  if  a  substitute  might  not  be 
in  order  that  would  include  in  this  bill, 
to  go  back  to  the  House,  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ad  hoc  committee  by  the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  make  a  study  of  the  mat- 
ter and  report  back,  at  wliich  time  Con- 
gress might  take  action. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  in  order,  I 
would  want  to  make  that  motion.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  the  motion  I  referred 
to  earlier,  namely,  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede, because  it  gives  the  impression  that 
the  Proxmire  amendment  could  be  de- 
feated, and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
defeated.  It  is  too  important  a  piece  of 
legislation.  No  one  doubts  there  has  been 
an  abuse  in  the  use  of  limousines  in 
Federal  agencies  and  departments.  We 
want  to  stop  it,  but  we  want  to  stop  it 
with  respect  to  all  agencies.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wants  to  do 
it  with  respect  to  all  £igencles  and  de- 
partments, but  this  is  without  our  Juris- 
diction. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  a  substitute  would  be  in  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROISMIRE.  I  understand  no 
motion  ts  pending  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  No  motion  is  pending.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  The  conference  report 
Itself  is  not  amendable. 

Mr.  PROltMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  move  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  in  just  a  moment.  I  do  wish 
to  say  that  I  can  see  the  sentiment  that 
Is  developing  on  the  floor.  There  is 
nothing  that  speaks  louder  than  action. 
Appomt  a  committee  to  study  it?  We 
do  not  know  what  they  will  come  up 
with,  what  the  committee  will  do,  or 
what  the  report  might  be.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  specific  and  definite  provision 
that  nobody,  except  the  only  Cabinet 
officer  involved,  is  going  to  have  a  chauf- 
feur-driven llmousme.  That  is  under- 
standable, it  is  clear,  and  this  will  cut 
off  14  limousines  as  soon  as  this  passes 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  committee 
studying  the  matter.  What  could  be  bet- 
ter than  to  have  one  appropriation  bill 
to  begin  with  dealing  with  the  cutoff? 
Then,  we  have  the  precedent,  the  break- 
through, some  real  progress. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  is  discriminatory  against 
those  agencies  under  our  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  question 
it  is  discriminatory.  It  seems  to  me  the 
most  effective  way  to  make  this  have 
some  consequence,  some  bite,  and  to 
mean  something;  otherwise  we  will  be 
debating  some  kind  of  study  and  com- 
promise for  years. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator 
would  intend  to  vote  to  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  one  very  simple 
reason.  I  am  delighted  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  here.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons there  is  a  hangup  on  this  matter  is 
because  of  the  pressure  that  has  been 
brought  by  the  people  who  misuse  those 
automobiles. 

We  are  talktag  about  the  fact  that  we 
can  hold  up  these  fimds,  and  these  funds 


may  be  In  a  state  of  Umbo  in  relation  to 
the  contmulng  resolution  and  appro- 
priating the  fiuds  we  have  m  this  con- 
ference report.  But  if  we  want  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  it,  it  is  not  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  holding  this  up;  it  Is  the 
people  In  the  agencies  who  misuse  these 
facilities  that  have  exerted  pressure  to 
get  them  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

When  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
talks  about  discrimination,  when  I  drive 
home  every  night  I  see  those  fellows  in 
the  back  of  automobiles  reading  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
drive  by  and  see  if  I  know  one  of  them, 
and  I  have  not  foimd  one  that  I  know 
yet. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  because  a  start  has  to  be 
made.  If  we  should  compromise,  an  ad 
hoc  committee  would  be  appointed  which 
would  report  back  to  this  body  In  30,  60, 
or  90  days  or  perhaps  a  year.  But  if  ac- 
tions is  what  we  want,  that  is  what  we 
wiUget. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ur.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  should  be  10  days. 

Mr.  COOK.  Pine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  nothing  here 
that  Is  not  so  simple  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  imderstood.  The  Senator  talks 
about  the  man  in  the  back  of  the  chauf- 
feur-driven automobUe  readhig  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  smokhag  a  cigar.  The 
worst  offender  is  the  White  House.  If 
one  goes  to  the  White  House  he  finds 
people  who  step  aside  when  a  Senator 
walks  In,  but  the  next  morning  we  find 
that  same  fellow  being  chauffeur  driven 
from  his  home  to  the  White  House,  with 
a  telephone  to  the  back  of  the  car.  Mr. 
President,  you  say  to  yourself,  "What 
gives  here?" 

I  think  we  set  the  specifics  here.  With 
respect  to  the  argimients  the  Senator 
from  Wlsconsto  is  maktog  here,  he  made 
them  m  that  conference  and  the  House 
rejected  them.  Whether  it  was  close,  I 
do  not  know.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if 
we  want  to  do  the  Job  right  we  should 
stop  it  next  Monday,  and  in  a  week  or 
10  days  they  could  come  back  with  a  bill 
or  resolution  to  kill  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  COOK.  My  point  Is  that  It  is  the 
individuals  in  the  departments,  the  many 
that  lie  in  the  framework  ot  this  confer- 
ence report,  exerting  pressm-e  to  keep 
and  misuse  these  facilities,  and  they  are 
the  ones  at  fault  in  this  impasse.  I  think 
we  really  ought  to  put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs,  and  not  on  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  must  say,  in  all  fairness,  it  is  getting 
a  Uttle  tougher  for  this  Senator  when 
somebody's  chauffeur  in  his  neighbor- 
hood goes  to  a  ladies'  dress  shop  to  pick 
up  a  dress  for  a  Cabinet  member's  wife. 
I  get  to  the  point  where  this  Is  really  be- 
yond the  realm  of  reason. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  on  the  right 
track.  I  think  he  ought  to  stay  on  it.  I 
think,  whatever  compromise  he  makes,  it 
ought  to  provide  that  action  Is  f orthcom- 
mg.  I  will  even  agree  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  it 
be  done  in  10  days.  Other  than  that  I  am 
completely  in  sxipport  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wm 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCL£LLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  observe  for  the  record  that  no 
one  has  put  pressure  on  me  or  tried  to. 
I  talked  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yesterday,  tryhig  to  find 
a  solution.  I  have  not  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  any  course  he  is  going  to  pur- 
sue today.  I  think  we  should  recognize 
the  problem  here  and  recognize  the  need 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  think  we  are 
not  doing  the  Job  when  we  do  what  he 
asks.  We  will  be  doing  only  part  of  the 
Job. 

I  said,  irrespective  of  what  happens  to 
this  measure  today  and  the  Issue  before 
us,  it  was  my  piirpose — and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  object  to  it — to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  do 
it  thoroughly  In  10  days,  but  many  of 
these  agencies  have  siirplus  automobiles 
and  chauffeurs  that  are  not  needed  and 
can  be  dispensed  with.  That  would  be  my 
pmpose.  Irrespective  of  what  action  Is 
taken  here  today. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
no  one  has  contacted  me  from  any  agency 
or  the  White  House  or  ansrwhere  else. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  could  the 
Senator  require  that  that  report  be  made 
available  prior  to  the  final  appropriation 
bill  being  acted  on? 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  We  could  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  set  a 
time  limitation  on  it.  I  intend  to  appoint 
to  that  committee  some  Senators  who 
are  most  interested  in  this  subject  mat- 
ter, and  I  am  sure  they  would  do  their 
Job  expeditiously. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clakk).  One  minute  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin;  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
may  require. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee's  yielding  some  time  to 
me  on  this  matter.  I  want  to  speak  on 
the  great  limousine  issue,  as  well  as  say 
a  few  words  on  the  ccmference  report 
Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
way  this  issue  has  now  crystallized  before 
the  Senate.  I  have  agreed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  in  his  approach  to 
this  question.  I  think  he  has  shown  im- 
usual  persistence  in  pursuing  It  with  esLch 
agency  as  that  aigency  brought  its  budget 
before  the  committee. 

I  think  his  questions  have  revealed  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  public  the  fact 
that  there  is  abuse  of  the  privilege 
granted  certain  high  officials  of  Oov- 
emment,  and  some  not  so  high,  of  hav- 
ing chauffeur-driven  limousines.  Really, 
that  Is  what  we  want  to  get  at.  We  want 
to  get  at  the  abuse,  not  at  the  proper  use 
of  these  vehicles,  which  can  be  machines 
In  the  proper  discharge  of  official  func- 
tions. We  want  to  get  at  the  abuse. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that,  the 
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way  the  debate  has  developed,  we  are 
gomg  to  stop  it  at  the  bung  and  let  it 
run  out  the  faucet.  The  day  before  yes- 
terday we  approved  the  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriation  bill,  and  there  were 
a  number  of  limousines  involved  in  that. 
There  was  a  whole  fleet  of  limou- 
sines approved  in  that  report.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  referred 
to  limousines  in  the  White  House.  Just 
yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  we  all  voted 
to  give  them  another  lease  on  Uf  e.  There 
was  not  one  word  said  about  that  day 
before  yesterday.  I  am  siu-e  that  deserved 
Just  as  much  looking  mto  as  any  other 
group  of  limousines.  There  was  a  whole 
fleet  of  them  there. 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  there  are 
sometimes  misunderstandings  about  the 
use  of  these  cars.  There  are  legitimate 
misimderstandings.  The  press  has  some 
times  misinterpreted  some  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  bureau- 
cratic overuse  of  chauffered  limousines 
has  been  the  focus  of  considerable  com- 
ment in  this  Chamber  this  morning,  and 
I  am  one  who  strongly  believes  that  such 
abuses  must  be  halted — promptly  and 
effectively. 

The  Issue  was  discussed  In  some  detail 
durmg  the  appearance  of  HUD  Secre- 
t«ay  James  Lynn  before  the  HUD-Space- 
Science-Veterans  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  some  of  the  Secretary's  remarks 
before  the  subcommittee  have  been  taken 
out  of  context  by  the  press  and  misin- 
terpreted in  recent  weeks.  And  while  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  my  differ- 
ences with  Secretary  Lynn  on  some 
Issues,  I  do  know  him  to  be  a  dedicated 
and  hard-working  public  servant. 

llierefore,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  the  appropri- 
ate dialog  between  Secretary  Lynn  and 
the  subcommittee  on  this  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  portion  of 
the  transcript  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

T7BX  OF  LXMOUBIIfXS 

Senator  Peoxmibx.  Let  me  get  Into  aome- 
thlng  else,  and  tomorrow  we  wUl  resume 
this.  I  want  to  end  on  a  happy  note. 

On  January  12,  I  wrote  to  HUD  inquiring 
about  the  nvimber  of  Umouslnes.  On  January 
26,  I  received  a  reply  tbat  stated  tbat  HUD 
leases  one  CadlUac  limousine,  HUD  leases 
4  Chrysler  medliun  sedans,  HX7D  leases  two 
light  sedans  from  the  OSA  motor  pool.  The 
only  officials  of  the  Department  tbat  use 
the  Oovemment  vehicles  to  transport  them 
between  their  residences  and  offices  were  the 
Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary.  The  cost 
of  this  was  given  as  $86,303  Including  $6,800 
for  lease  and  rental  costs;  $4,344  for  main- 
tenance, gas,  and  oU  and  $76,169  for  the 
salaries  of  the  seven  drivers,  including  over- 
time. 

Those  are  the  facts.  Now,  let  me  ask 
some  questions:  (1)  Mr.  Secretary,  this  letter 
came  to  us  before  you  were  appointed  and 
confirmed  at  HUD.  Do  you  use  the  limousine 
to  transport  you  between  your  offices  and 
your  home? 

Secretary  Ltnn.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Proxmirk.  Mr.  Hyde,  do  you  use 
your  limousine  between  your  office  and  home? 

Mr.  Htdk.  GeneraUy,  but  not  always. 

Senator  Paoziau.  On  what  occasions  do 
you  not  use  It? 


Mr.  Htde.  Well,  when  the  weather  Is  good. 
I  waUc.  Tou  notice  I  dldnt  say  "Jog."  I  walk 
very  leisurely. 

Senator  PaoxMsuc.  WeU,  walking  Is  great. 
Walking  U  reaUy  better  than  Jogging  and 
safer,  too.  Joggers  faU  dead  of  heart  attacks. 
Walkers,  you  know,  go  on  and  on.  so  I  hc^w 
you  keep  walking. 

Mr.  Lynn,  I  would  suggest  you  might  try 
that,  too.  Now  how  far  do  you  live,  Incldent- 
aUy,  from  your  office? 

Secretary  Ltnn.  I  Uve  In  Bethesda.  I  don't 
know  the  exact  mileage,  but  It  Is  substantial. 

Senator  Pkoxmisx.  A  great  walk. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  That  would  be  a  great 
walk,  but  the  results  would  be  less  time  In 
the  office  than  the  time  I  actuaUy  spend 
there. 

Senator  Pioucnz.  Is  this  policy  not  a  clear 
violation  of  the  law,  tbat  Is,  the  policy  of 
using  your  limousine  to  take  you  from  your 
work  to  your  home?  I  am  citing  31  U£.C. 
supplement  2638(A)   which  reads: 

"The  use  of  a  car  for  official  purposes  shall 
not  Include  the  transportation  of  ofQcers  and 
employees  between  their  domiciles  and  places 
of  employment." 

Secretary  Ltnn.  Are  you  referring  to  my 
car? 

Senator  Proxsurx.  Tes,  sir. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  As  I  luderstand  It,  the 
use  of  my  car  to  take  me  back  and  forth 
from  my  home  to  the  office  Is  perfectly  legal 
and  recognized  as  such  In  the  statutes  you 
are  talking  about. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  a  written 
opinion  from  the  General  Counsel  of  HUD? 

Secretary  Ltnn.  I  do  not  have  a  written 
opinion.  I  have  an  oral  one.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  is  here,  may  elaborate  on  it,  if  you  would 
like  him  to? 

Senator  Proxiokx.  WeU,  I  would  like  him 
to  do  that  and  I  would  also  like  blm  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  the  opinion  as  to  why  this 
law  shouldn't  apply  to  Secretary  Lynn. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  wUl  you  give  us  your  re- 
sponse orally,  now,  and  then  produce  it  later 
In  writing.  If  you  Uke? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  last 
sentence  In  the  provision  says  tbat  the  limi- 
tations of  the  subparagraph  do  not  apply  for 
executive  heads  of  the  Departments  enumer- 
ated m  section  101  of  title  V. 

Section  101  of  title  V  has  among  those  De- 
partnxents  listed,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  So  that  the 
official  duty  limitation  would  not  apply  to 
the  bead  of  the  Department. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES  ACT  QOf    1046 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  hope  you  review  that 
very,  very  carefully  because  oiu-  staff  doesn't 
construe  It  that  way.  Let  me  resMl  It  to  you. 
This  Is  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  which  provides: 

"That  unless  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, no  appropriation  available  for  any 
department  shaU  be  expended  for  the  main- 
tenance, operation  and  repair  of  any  gov- 
ernment owned  passenger  vehicle  or  aircraft, 
not  tised  exclusively  for  official  purposes." 

It  also  provides  that: 

"Official  purposes  shaU  not  Include  the 
transportation  of  officers  and  employees  be- 
tween their  domiciles  and  places  of  employ- 
ment except  In  the  case  of  medical  officers 
and  outpatient  medical  services  and  except 
In  the  cases  of  officers  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  field  work,  whose  character  of  their 
duties  makes  the  transportation  necessary 
and  then  only  when  such  latter  cases  are 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department 
concerned." 

I  understand  that  the  exclusion  said  that 
the  limousine  can  be  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  head  of  the  Agency  but  It  does  not  pro- 
vide an  exclusion  from  this  particular  clause, 
which  says  that:  "It  shall  not  be  used  to 
transport  the  head  of  the  Agency  to  his  home 
or  his  domlcUe." 

Secretary  Ltnn.  I  understood  Just  the  op- 
posite, Mr.  Chairman. 


UEOAI.  OPINION  ON  MOTOR  VXHICLI  T7BB 

Senator  Pboxmirx.  WeU,  give  us  a  written 
legal  opinion  on  that.  WUl  you  Instruct  your 
Counsel  to  do  that  for  the  committee. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  Yes,  air. 

[The  Information  foUows:] 
"Use  or  Motor  Vkhiclx  Assignzd  to  Yoit 

"You  have  asked  whether  It  Is  legally  per- 
missible In  the  light  of  31  UB.C.  638a  for  you 
to  use  the  limousine  assigned  to  you  for 
transportation  between  your  domlcUe  and 
the  HUD  Central  Office. 

"Paragraph  (c)  (2)  of  the  statute  referred 
to  limits  the  use  of  Oovemment-owned  or 
leased  passenger  motor  vehicles  to  official 
purposes  and  specifically  defines  such  pur- 
poses as  not  Including  transportation  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  between  their  domiciles 
and  places  of  employment  except  In  certam 
defined  cases.  However,  this  and  other  limi- 
tations of  the  paragraph  are  sjjeclflcally  made 
inapplicable  to  motor  vehicles  for  official  use 
of  the  President,  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  enumerated  In  section  101  of 
Title  6  of  the  Code,  and  certain  other 
officials. 

"Since  you  are  the  head  of  an  executive 
department  enumerated  In  section  101  of 
Title  5  of  the  Code  and  are,  accordingly, 
within  the  exemption  of  the  cited  paragraph. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  there  Is  no  legal  pro- 
hibition on  your  use  of  the  Government 
limousine  assigned  to  you  for  transportation 
between  your  domicile  and  the  HUD  Central 
Office." 

USE    OF    LIMOUSINE    BT    THE    UNDER    SBCRETART 

Senator  Proxmire.  Now,  Mr.  Hyde,  bow 
about  your  position? 

Mr.  Htde.  Well,  as  I  indicated,  Mr,  Chair- 
man,  generally,  my  vehicle  does  provide 
transportation  to  the  office  from  my  home. 
I  might  say  In  that  connection 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  Just  say  the  rea- 
son I  asked  you  Is  because  Mr.  Lynn's  argu- 
ment and  the  argument  of  the  counsel  la 
that  he  Is  the  head  of  the  Agency  add,  there- 
fore, there  Is  a  specific  exception  for  him. 
Now,  we  questioned  that  but  we  wlU  have 
to  determine  that  later. 

You  are  not  the  head  of  the  Agency  al- 
though you  occupy  a  high  position 

Mr.  Htde.  Let  me  add  to  that,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  MltcheU  can  elaborate.  A  good  part  of 
my  time,  both  to  and  from  the  office,  Is  spent 
either  engaged  In  work  of  the  office  or,  many 
times,  when  leaving  the  office  at  late  hours 
and  going  to  meetings  with  those  Involved 
with  the  work  of  our  Department.  So,  gen- 
eraUy,  when  I  am  In  that  car  It  Is  with  an 
armload  of  paperwork,  and  I  am  working  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Department.  But, 
aside  from  that,  as  I  Indicated,  It  Is  a  matter, 
I  guess,  General  Counsel  would  have  to  elab- 
orate on. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  a  comment 
on  Mr.  Hyde's  xise  of  this  vehicle  to  take 
him  from  his  home  to  work  In  view  of  the 
specific  exception  in  the  law? 

Mr.  MrrcHELi,.  The  law  provides — well, 
they  use  the  words,  "the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment." Now,  In  the  past,  at  HUD,  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  regulations  gives  the 
Under  Secretary,  then  Mr.  Van  Dusen,  con- 
current authority  with  the  Secretary.  I  think 
there  is  a  question  here  as  to  whether  the 
head  of  the  Department — well,  I  might  add 
the  Under  Secretary  is  the  only  one  with 
concurrent  authority,  he  is  the  only  other 
departmental  officer — so.  If  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment   coiUd   mean    Mr.    Hyde,    as    weU. 

Secondly 

Senator  Peoxmbc.  You  concede  on  your 
first  point.  However,  there  Is  at  best  an  am- 
biguity, and  I  think  It  would  be  very  hard 
for  the  typical  taxpayer  to  view  the  man 
who  is  not  the  head  of  the  Department  as 
the  head  of  the  Department,  because  there 
Is  delegation  of  authority  to  h»ni  as  the  head. 
I  presimie  when  both  Mr.  Lynn  and  Mr. 
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Hyde  are  out  of  town,  they  have  a  third 
official,  who  might  be  also  delegated  au- 
thority, and  when  those  three  are  out  of 
town  there  1b  probably  a  fourth.  Just  as 
you  go  down  the  list  of  Presidential  succes- 
sion, you  even  come  as  far  down  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  If  enough  people 
are  wiped  out  In  some  disaster,  I  could  be 
President.  It  would  have  to  be  a  real  disaster 
In  more  ways  than  one. 

Where  do  you  stop  with  that  type  Interpre- 
tation? 

Mr.  MrrcHXLi..  Well,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  the  previously  existing  order 
about  the  concurrent  authority,  this  does 
not  have  an  exception  for  absence.  For  ex- 
ample, most  authority  says  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary,  tha  Under  Secretary 
shall  act.  In  the  absence  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary another  officer  shall  act. 

The  way  the  order  does  read  Is  that  at 
all  times,  whether  absent  or  present,  the 
Under  Secretary  has  concurrent  authority 
along  with  the  Secretary.  And  a  second  point. 
In  answer  to  your  question  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Hyde's  situation,  the  statute  as  you  have 
read,  talks  about  "between  domicile  and  place 
of  employment."  And,  as  Mr.  Hyde  has  testi- 
fied, and  as  I  have  personally  observed,  both 
he  and  the  Secretary  sit  down  In  that  car, 
turn  on  the  light,  open  their  briefcase  and 
begin  to  work,  both  from  and  to  the  place 
that  they  live.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  what 
"place  of  employment"  doesn't  Include  that 
car,  which  they  use  as  an  office  morning  and 
night. 

What  I  think  that  the  Congress  was  trying 
to  do  back  In  1932  when  this  legislation  was 
enacted,  was  to  cut  out  Joy-rldlng,  luxurious 
movement  of  high  government  officials 
through  the  city,  while  they  sat  and  listened 
to  the  radio  or  read  the  paper  or  whatever. 
Now,  that  may  have  been  true,  then.  It  cer- 
tainly Isn't  true  with  respect  to  theae  two. 

Senator  PROxMntx.  Well,  I  think  both  of 
these  men  are  very  hardworking  men.  I  don't 
mean  any  ridicule  at  all,  but  I  am  sure  there 
have  been  occasions  when  both  of  theae 
gentlemen  have  read  newspapers.  I  see  the 
light  on  and  off  In  the  back  of  theae  limou- 
sines, but  whenever  1  get  a  chance  to  see 
what  they  are  reading,  whether  It  is  the 
chairman  of  the  FCC  or  whomever  I  en- 
counter, they  seem  to  be  reading  the  news- 
paper. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  It  Is  too  bad  you  haven't 
encountered  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  would 
have  found  that  Is  not  the  case.  This  Is  where 
I  read  the  memoranda  that  I  dont  have  time 
to  read  at  the  office.  This  Is  where  I  sign  off 
mall,  Including  mall  to  the  Congress,  which  I 
consider  to  be  very  Important,  and  I'm  trying 
to  get  on  top  of  by  having  a  shorter  time  span 
than  I  think  there  has  been  In  the  past  In 
this  regard. 

SALAKT    or    HTTD    SBCBrTAXT 

Senator  PaoxMnii;.  Let  me  ask  you  this: 
What  Is  your  salary,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Lynn.  $60,000. 

Senator  Proxmisx.  And  Mr.  Hyde? 

Mr.  Htdx.  MO.OOO. 

Senator  Proxmirk.  How  do  I  justify  to  the 
average  family  In  Wisconsin  that  makes 
•10.000  a  year  or  less  that  they  should  be 
taxed  to  pay  for  a  limousine  and  chatiffexir 
for  someone  making  four  to  six  times  as 
mtich  ? 

Secretary  Ltnn.  I  would  think  the  way  you 
would  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  to  ex- 
plain the  total  amount  being  paid,  both 
directly  and  Indirectly,  to  the  Cabinet  officer 
and  compare  that  with  what  his  opportu- 
nities were  and  what  he  foregoes — what  he 
gave  up  when  he  came  to  the  Government. 
If  you  do  that,  I  think  It  should  be  very 
clear  to  the  people  In  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Proxmisk.  If  you  ran  for  office  In 
Wisconsin,  you  wouldn't  make  that  kind  of 
statement. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  Well,  that  may  or  may  not 
be;  and  that  may  be  a  problem  you  have  In 
this  area,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  truth  of  the 


matter  is  that  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  hours 
that  are  devoted  to  this  work — which  In  my 
case,  runs  between  13  and  14  hours  a  day  and 
most  Saturdays,  practically  all  of  the  time, 
4  to  6  hours  on  Sunday,  most  Sundays — and 
If  you  take  a  look  at  the  opportunities  In  the 
outside  world,  I  think  that  any  fair-minded 
taxpayer  looking  at  that  situation  would  find 
nothing  wrong  with  this  whatsoever.  Let  me 
say  In  that  connection  that  we  have  no 
opportunities  In  the  executive  branch  to 
supplement  our  Income  at  aU. 

COST     OF     LXMOTTSXNKS     COMPARXD     TO     HOUSING 


Senator  Psoxicnut.  Well,  let  me  Just  pro- 
ceed this  way,  and  Indicate  what  Is  In  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  people  In  this  country 
who  would  object.  The  administration  has 
frozen  all  new  public  housing  in  section  235 
starts  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  programs, 
as  we  mentioned.  I  don't  have  the  precise 
figure  on  the  tuinual  average  subsidy  per  unit 
of  section  236  hoiislng  but  I  believe  It  Is  be- 
tween $600  and  $800  a  year.  In  other  words, 
one  family  can  be  subsidized  for  an  entire 
year  for  $600  or  $800.  The  HUD  limousines, 
chatiffeurs,  maintenance  costs  cost  $86,000  a 
year.  With  that  amount  of  money,  some- 
where between  10  and  14  section  236  homes, 
could  be  subsidized  for  an  entire  year. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  comments  on  the 
relative  priorities  Involved.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  government  which  at  the  same 
time,  it  provides  limousines  and  chauffeurs 
to  Its  rlgh-ranklng  and.  In  some  cases,  not 
high-ranking  officials,  while  at  the  same  time, 
falls  to  provide  any  new  funds  for  the  poor 
or  near-poor  for  new  bousing  starts.  Isn't 
that  an  upside  down  form  of  subsidy,  namely, 
subsidy  for  those  least  In  need  Instead  of 
those  most  in  need? 

Secretary  Ltnn.  I  think  there  is  absolutely 
no  linkage  between  the  two  at  all.  Tou  could 
run  your  same  argument  against  my  $60,000 
salary.  Do  you  want  to  pay  me  $10,000? 

Senator  Proxmixz.  No,  I  think  that  the 
Cabinet  officers  deserve  $60,000. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  The  point  is  what  dif- 
ference does  It  make  \9hether  you  pay  me 
$60,000  a  year  or  pay  me  $76,000,  and  have  me 
obtain  my  own  limousine?  I  have  no  op- 
portunity whatsoever  to  supplement  that  in- 
come. I  cannot  do  that  as  other  people  In 
the  government  do.  I  have  to  live  on  what  I 
am  paid.  What  difference  does  it  make  If  you 
conclude  that  the  limousine  is  useful  for  me 
to  do  my  work,  whether  or  not  you  do  It 
separately  through  the  expense  route  or  put 
It  In  my  salary? 

Senator  Proxmihe.  Well,  Mr.  Lynn,  I  don't 
know  whether  that  limousine  Is  necessary 
for  you  to  do  your  work  or  not.  I  am  sure 
you  are  an  honest  man  and.  If  you  say  you 
work  In  the  limousine,  I  would  accept  that. 
But,  at  the  same  time.  If  you  don't  work  In 
the  limoxislne,  you  could  do  your  work  at 
home  or  in  the  office. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  Sure.  I  could  spend  an  ad- 
ditional 45  minutes  in  the  office  In  the  morn- 
ing and  I  could  go  home  at  8:30  or  8:16  in- 
stead of  eight  o'clock  or  a  quiarter  to  eight 
at  night.  I  could  do  that.  I  am  saying  to  you, 
to  spend  an  hoiu'  and  one-half  with  my 
family  before  I  go  back  to  the  briefcase 
Isn't  asking  too  much. 

Senator  PRoxMnix.  Well,  this  Is  a  painful 
year  In  which  we  have  to  ask  for  sacrifices. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  aren't  getting  adequate  hovislng  who 
have  to  live  under  conditions  that  are  unsafe, 
unsanitary,  downright  disgusting  and  un- 
healthy, and  this  la  the  sacrifice  that  Is  be- 
ing Imposed  on  these  people. 

I  think  that  government  officials  can  set  a 
real  example  by  mafcing  sacrifices  wherever 
possible. 

riNANCIAL  SACRmCKS  TS  GOVXRNMZNT 
BMPLOTMENT 

Secretary  Ltnn.  I  am  saying  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  made  substantial  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  to  take  this  Job. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  sure  you  have. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  What  I  am  being  paid  in 


this  job  Is  nothing  compared  to  what  I  could 
get  outside.  The  aacxlfices  that  I  am  mak- 
ing as  to  my  family  by  way  of  having  little 
time  with  them,  as  little  as  I  have,  Is  also  a 
huge  sacrifice. 

The  President  and  I,  both  of  us,  have  the 
same  goal;  to  provide  decent  housing  and  a 
decent  living  environment  to  all  Americans. 
That  Is  why  I  am  down  here.  I  am  not  down 
here  for  any  personal  glory.  I  am  here  to  try 
to  get  the  job  done.  All  this  is  doing  Is  mak- 
ing it  a  little  easier  for  me  to  try  to  do  that 
job.  I  find  no  distinction  between  that  car 
and  my  salary.  Tou  ought  to  look  at  the 
two  together,  and  If  you  conclude  that  that 
Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  kind  of 
talent  you  got,  then  you  ought  to  cut  the 
totality  of  the  two  of  them,  but  you  shouldn't 
separate  the  car  from  the  salary.  Look  at 
the  two.  If  you  take  the  total  amount  of 
that  money,  plus  my  salary,  and  If  you  think 
It  Is  too  high,  then  recommend  a  reduction 
further  than  It  is  from  what  I  could  be  get- 
ting In  almost  any  other  job  In  America. 

SenattM-  Paoxicntx.  Well,  I  think  you  could 
make  more  than  $60,000  a  year,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  could  or  not 

Secretary  Ltnn.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  can  make  far  more  than  double 
that  money. 

Senator  Paoxicnuc.  I  think  none  of  us  are 
In  public  service  becaiise  we  get  a  salary 
of  $00,000  or  $40,000  or  whatever  we  get. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  Of  course  we  are  not. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  We  are  In  public  service 
because  we  want  to  serve  our  country. 

Secretary  Ltnn.  Exactly. 

Senator  Proxmirk.  And  because  we  believe 
In  the  job  we  do.  If  we  are  In  public  service, 
and  what  I  am  asking  is  that  you  recognize 
the  kind  of  example  that  you  would  set  If 
you  would  give  up  your  limousine  and.  In 
effect,  those  funds  either  could  be  returned 
to  the  taxpayers — the  long-suffering  taxpay- 
ers— or.  In  effect,  as  I  say.  you  can  have  10 
to  14  families,  who  can  live  a  little  better 
with  the  $80,000  that  your  limousines  for  the 
Dep>artment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment now  absorb. 

OS*  kotor  pool 

Let  me  ask  you  one  other  thing:  OSA 
tells  us  as  of  June  30,  1972 — that  Is  about 
a  year  ago — HUD  bad  494  additional  auto- 
mobiles assigned  to  thetr  motor  pool.  What 
are  theae  used  for? 

Mr.  Morlxt.  Those  are  primarily  used  In 
the  field  by  our  construction  ln^>ector8,  our 
appraisers  and  personnel  In  occupations  of 
that  type  which  require  the  employee  to  be 
out  In  the  field  all  day. 

Senator  Proxmixe.  Have  you  done  a  study 
on  those  recently? 

Mr.  Morlet.  The  study  was  done  about  a 
year  ago.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  Do  you  have  that  avail- 
able for  the  record? 

■  Secretary  Ltnn.  Let  me  say  that  when  I 
looked  at  the  wide  disparity  of  the  number 
of  vehicles  by  region.  I  asked  yesterday  in 
preparation  for  this  testimony,  and  because 
of  my  own  curiosity,  the  reason  for  that  dis- 
parity between  regions.  There  may  be  good 
reasons  and  then  again  there  may  not,  but 
I  Intend  to  take  a  look  at  It. 

Senator  Proxmibx.  We  would  like  to  have 
that  for  the  record. 

driver  COMFXNSATION  FIGURXa 

Would  you  provide  for  the  record,  also,  the 
results  on  the  basis  of  your  examination  of 
the  W-2  forms,  that  would  Indicate  the  total 
compensation  of  the  drivers  of  the  limou- 
sines, that  Is,  the  seven  individuals  who  are 
drivers.  Including  their  overtime? 

Secretary  Ltnn.  Of  coxirse. 

[  The  Information  follows :  ] 

The  salaries  and  overtime  In  fiscal  year 
1972  for  seven  drivers  Is  a  total  of  $73,241 
of  which  $67,679  is  for  salaries  and  $15,562  Is 
for  overtime. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  the  ten  HUD  Regions, 
the  number  of  vehicles  assigned  on  a  long- 
term  basis  to  our  field  employees  from  OSA 
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°^i^**  "  **'  December  81.  1973.  was  said  that,  regardless  of  the  way  the  Sen-  consider  worthwhUe  technician  training 

•s  xouowe.  ate  yot^  QQ  jjj^  iggyg  jjg  jg  gQjjjg  tQ  ^t  programs  which  can  be  funded  under 

Begion  I— Boeton-. 13  UP  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  the  their  "^Tecial  projects."  As  an  example 

12!^  Sr^^PMiZT/.^v,".;™" ^  '^^L^\\.  "  seems  to  me  that,  having  i  have  In  mind  the  very  valuable  "tech- 

SSon{?-XCi^        iS  "^  ^^  ^^l"^'  *'*!^  "^^  ^^  "^  ^cal  training  for  weather  modification 

£S^  v-Chi^ IS  ?u  ""*  "^  of  questions  asked  each  of  pUots"  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Region  VI— Fortworthr"!                        50  ^"^  agencies,  the  committee  appointed  There  is  a  shortage  in  this  country  of 

Region  VII— Kansas  city._ 33  °^  '°®  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  be  speciaUy  qualified  pUots   to  undertake 

Begion  vm— Denver la  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  act,  and  weather  modification  and  there  is  a  great 

Begicn  nc— San  Francisco 49  act  eflfectively.  with  respect  to  the  other  need  for  such  projects  and  therefore  a 

Region  x_seattie. 54  agencies.                                   .     ^,    .^  need  for  increased  capabiUtf  in  this  field. 

Total                                              ~^  ^r**Sl"»"^.,"°"°\H  ^«'e**«<»'  There  have  been  discussions  with  the 

■ - ***  so  J*  "■  Senators  know  what  they  are  nsf  about  this  and  I  understand  that. 

It  18  the  policy  of  this  department  that  the  voung  on.  That  is  the  way  we  operate  based  on  the  directive  contained  In  our 
mode  of  transportation  used  shall  be  that  here.  If  Senators  feel  these  limousines  senate  report  and  in  the  conferpn^ 
which  will  enable  the  traveller  to  make  the  should  be  permitted,  on  whatever  basis.  -Dort  OiTnSP^II  rtv*rp/«^«i^^t?^ 
most  productive  use  of  his  time  at  the  least  that  is  the  wav  It  will  be  report.  tne  NSF  wlU  give  consideration 
personal  Inconvenience  and  at  the  lowest  Mr  MATmls  rTm^«Av  th«f  »h.n  to  supporting  such  projects. 
Sverall  cost  to  the  Government.  Maximum  f»,r^ho7^r^?r^vif  *^f  ^^  ^^  ''***"  ^«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
use  Is  to  be  made  of  vehicles  supplied  by  "*?  chairman  of  the  full  committee  ap-  tors  yield  back  their  time? 
the  General  Services  Administration  Inter-  POinte  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  this  My.  BROOKE.  Mr  President  I  would 
agency  Motor  Pools.  question.   I   hope    the   mandate   of   that  likg  -ome  time  on  a  mattPr  ntiipr  tJian 

Based  on  reports  from  the  Regional  offices,  committee  wUl  be  broad  enough  to  look  the  iSZLlnf mS.J 

the  primary  reason  for  the  disparity  In  num-  into  the  question  Of  chauffeurs'  salaries.  Mr  YOTINO  Howmnnh  ««,«  h~«  th-. 

bers  of  assigned  vehicles  is  the  avallabUity  It  Is  not  the  size  of  the  automobUe  or  SenLtoTSSS'                                            ' 

of  cars  from  the  individual  G8A  motor  pools  the  anoearance  of  It    roallv    wh^rp  thP  »«f^wr  want? 

and  the  accessabUlty  of  the  pools  for^  «Sn«^^^^    L.t  JV^f'^f  r^l\^  Mr.  BROOKE.  Three  minutes, 

vldlng  the  required  malntenknce.   For  ex-  "*"*^  .*^°^*»  ^^,  *»"*  *,^0'  Of   Uie  tax-  ^r.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President    I  yield  3 

ample.  In  the  Atlanta  and  Chicago  Regions.  Pfy"*"  ^oney  is  spent  on  chauffeurs'  minutes  to  the  SeiStw  from  SSa- 

there  is  a  much  better  overaU  supply  of  OSA     sajanes.              chusetts 

cars  avalUble  for  long-term  individual  as-  Mr.    PROXMIRE.   It   is   not   the   sal-  w^    RBor»KTr    thp  i««r,*  »-.,i«^-*  _ 

slgnment  in  such  cities  as  Tampa,  Columbia,  arles  so  much;  It  is  the  overtime  that  cfoTLf^f  ^^^-           ^  Ht    ^^P^'^'^^^ 

'^f ^n*-  ^"^«i?°''-'  St-  P»»i-  Columbus  results  in  their  being  paid  from  $14,000  ence^n  H  R    m?^™^^  ?i  ^^"' 

and  MUwaukee.  The  reverse  is  true,  however,  to  tl7  000  a  vear   which  Ls  a  nrettv  Bood  ^"^^  O'^   "**•   ^825   reported  the  House 

in  such  Cities  as  Boston.  New  York,  Philadel-  callrv' V»r  a  H^fiiffpnr  ^^  'Senate  to  be  in  technical  disagree- 

phla.  San  Francisco  and  Loe  Angeles.  ^  ^iSlSSTtSiik  that  should  be  Z°1'™k„^^**  amendment  No.  3.  Tlie 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  what  a  part  of  the  f ocus  of  the  overaU  investi-  S?S^'e  i^nort  ■«?r^*'f^''St^^*'°°: 

concerns  me  most  of  all  is  the  effect  of  gation.  ffff\h„i^5S^'  ^i^  ^  earmark  not 

an  adverse  vote,  or  even  a  feeble  vote.  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  wiU  '^JSn^  %,?k«<^°?«  T  P?y^e°*  o' 

on  the  impact  of  the  committee  that  the  permit.  Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adop-  autlmr^^  subsidies    to    local    housing 

distinguished    chairmai.   has    indicated  tion  of  the  conference  report.  The  Sen-  *«  «  n!^«vw.-  «#  i«^*u  *i.     »           _. 

he  is  going  to  appoint.  I  would  Uke  to  ator  from  California  is  anxious  to  engage  tinns  %„i!!^«f,^4?;^  iL  ^^r^^^o''^' 

see  the  McClellan  committee  have  the  in  a  coUoquy  on  veterans'  matters.  Then  S?S,pf  "^rt°^i^„  °f„  J^'„^P^- 

maximum  amount  of  infiuence  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  that.  ^!^n^in^ ^A^"'J^  and  the  Housing 

when  it  makes  »  report  we  can  really  and  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  support  S,e    h™,  J^.,  InH  ^?^1^  .°"  ^r*"*" 

finally  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  that  I  this  conference  report  and  I  want  to  JjJLn^i^fUif  ttf^f  *^     o    Affairs.  I  am 

think  we  all  feel  very  strongly  about,  compliment  the  members  of  the  sub-  Sh  n^Stc^  -^^f*"n,^  conferees 

Here,  at  a  time  when  the  President  is  committee  who  have  worked  so  hard  on  oJ«ratin7mf£iS?pf  thioh"l?V^  ^\  "J" 

urging  restraint  in  Government  spend-  this  large   and   difficult   appropriations  S^i^^  ^S!lf '  ^     k  ^J^Lf ^^^^l^il^ 

tag,  when  we  are  all  talking  about  budg-  bill.  While  the  total  budget  figure  in  this  Ko^^^  tS^lhP   ioln   IJ^ni.^    «°****' 

etary  problems,  instead  of  restraint  we  conference  report  is  over  the  budget  es-  arre*^  to  hv  thf ««,«»  if^ii        f"™ 

find  people,  in  the  UtUe.  human,  under-  timatea.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  onTDenditur^aSfThpf  f^»^/  .  ?^ 

standable  ways,  abusing  the  privileges  that  it  is  weU  under  the  budget  for  the  ??at!J^mav  soPi^^J^f  tS?  ??^^: 

that  have  been  extended  to  them.  This  previous  fiscal  year.  More  ImportanOy.  at  nSSr?^  We  H^riv  mn^  tL^S"''  " 

is  what  we  have  to  get  at.  a  time  when  we  have  to  worry  about  total  S^fSi  .SuiSf^f^f ^p  f  ^""^^  '^°f* 

I  am  fearful  that  if  we  go  forward  expenditures  of  our  Government,  the  oS?  eStJi^SZtor^'of  an?ro^m«S^ 

on  the  very  narrow  basis  we  have  before  outlay  for  fiscal  year  1974  will  be  well  ?  ni  MO    ouhllr   i!^!7«inl   ,^n[f^*>,*f^^ 

us  today  we  may  in  some  way  vitiate  the  under  what  the  ouUay  would  have  been  have  a  y^Je  of  SSS.  ^o  inH^tS 

force  of  the  argument  that  tiie  Senator  if  we"  had  agreed  with  the  budget  esU-  So^  I  stronriv  ur?p  thP^m^fc.JJ® 

from  Wisconsin  has  so  very  ably  brought  mates  submitted  by  the  various  Depart-  tion^  ui  ?Sf  ^utooril?  r^^P^  hC 

to  our  attention.  ments.  The  outlay  of  funds  wiU  also  be  tl^  biiWo  m«kP  -^onLi              ^.^'^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will  under  what  was  expended  for  the  items  sSSitSes  in  amnnntr.^ffflHpn.°^'^*^? 

the  Senator  yield?  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973.  IhT^  of  ZTnon^n,  hh.  5f  "f*' 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senate  conferees  Sencllf                           '  ^"''^''  ^°"^^* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thhik  we  should  not  for  insisting  on  inserting  languaKe  in  thp  i«ir.f  o«.,i„^„*         *  * 

overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  one  sub-  the  confereie  report  con^ceSTS^PoS  thrcoCitS^S'^jiSS  "^S^^ 

committee  where  we  examined  this  very  for  technical  training  projects  at  the  the  aSrlzItion  tor  •^SJ^t J^^  ..Th 

potot  m  great  detaU.  Every  agency  that  National  Science  Foundation.  The  Sen-  sKes*"fo?LIIA'rto^dP?SfkP  «n^vo^^ 

had  to  appear  Ijefore  the  subcommittee  ate  report  on  this  bill  also  carried  Ian-  atton  of  thfto-SuS  ^iS^kP^mpnrt" 

SJeTr'ec'o??^  H^"  "'  '"""°"'-  ""^  SJf^n^Silf""^?  ""M"^  '^  "***  --ts.tcfu^g  Segid  ab^'  iToW^ 

Sinc'e  ^Thfve  Viecord  and  we  devel-  ^loT  ''"''"''  '™"  "^^  *'°"'^^"^''^  Siat'  iTmloS?^,  ^h"^^"^"   S^  "^^ 

oped  the  fact  that  in  no  rA.<:P  Ls  A  rhaiif  i!C.    ^        ,.  guage.  I  am  compelled  to  say,  strikes  me 

Se'^^iVov^'^-a'^Se^^^tivi  tf„ir.„SoS°r«:?„5rs,u"-"-  EzT^^^t^^SP ^ 

agencies  but  we  do  have  it  with  rp<snPot  „„-    ..,«„  careful  to  label  these  abuses  as  "alleged." 

to  the  agencies  covered  bv  thlL  biU^J  .  ^^  ?®^  supports  many  and  different  However,  the  conferees  apparently  feel 

see  notwS^^nriL  iti^l^thls^  '^P**  °'  educational  undertakings  and  I  that  these  unnamed  allegations  are  sub- 

tktiiar  r^dT  thfJ?  f^f.^  VJ,!      ^'  ^  "°  ^*«o^  ^^^  Qualified  technical  stantial  enough  to  deserve  study  by  the 

sSt^p  ™ipl^    ^  *ti?^Kr*7  *°  training  should  be  excluded  from  theh-  authorizing  committee,   the  Committee 

set  tne  precedent    so  we  will  be  In  a  consideration.  While  the  NSF  has  closed  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

much  stronger  position  to  act  in  the  f  u-  down  their  technician  education  develop-  As  one  member  of  the  authorizing  com- 

^»    V  .             ,  .X-              ...      ^  ™®"*  program,  I  believe  that  this  Ian-  mittee.  I  believe  that  all  our  housing  pro- 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  guage  will  effectively  direct  the  NSP  to  grams  should  be  monitored  on  a  contlnu- 
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ing  basis  to  determine  their  effective- 
ness. However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
committee  on  conference  on  HJl.  8825 
has  been  of  assistance  to  members  of  the 
authorizing  committee  by  suggesting  that 
we  study  unnamed  abuses  to  determine 
if  they  exist.  I,  for  one,  am  at  a  loss  to 
determine  what  abuses  we  are  to  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  woud  like  to  have  the 
comment  of  the  distingiilshed  floor 
manager  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
subconunittee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  budget.  And  we  were  not  advised  of 
any  abuses.  With  reference  to  abuses,  as 
the  Senator  said,  it  is  imspeciflc.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  p£u-ticularly  helpful  to  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  authorizing 
committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3^2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  use  all  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  first  like  to  lend 
my  strong  support  for  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  doing.  I  will  certainly 
help  in  any  way  I  can  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  8825, 
the  act  making  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  for  space, 
science,  veterans,  and  for  certain  other 
Independent  executive  agencies.  They 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  bulk  of  the 
Senate  provisions  for  which  we  are  very 
grateful.  The  conference  committee 
members  from  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  agreed  upon  an  appropria- 
tions act  which  should  enable  the  agen- 
cies concerned  to  mount  successful  pro- 
grams in  the  areas  of  their  jurisdiction. 

It  is  unforttmate  that  the  conference 
could  not  agree  to  all  the  provisions  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  but  I  know  the 
Senate  conferees  tried  their  best  to  do  so, 
and  I  appreciate  their  efforts. 


VETERANS     AOMUnSTSATION- 
riTM 


-MEDICAI.    CASE 


Mr.  President,  because  of  my  deep 
concern  for  the  ability  of  the  VA  to 
provide  quality  medical  care  to  eligible 
veterans  and  as  chairman  of  the  Health 
and  Hospitals  Subcommittee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  the  disting\ilshed  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  who  is  the 
chslrman  of  the  Senate  subconunittee 
dealing  with  this  appropriations  act,  this 
question: 

"If,  at  the  time  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  deal  with  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  there  Is  a  clear  in- 
dication, because  of  the  factors  I  will 
next  discuss,  that  additional  funding  is 
needed  for  the  medical  care  item  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  budget,  will 
you  and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  from  Marylsmd  (Mr. 
Matbias),  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  adding  sviflQcient  supplemental 


funding  to  meet  any  demonstrated 
need?" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  an 
emphatic  "Yes."  Depending  upon  the 
evidence,  I  would  be  very  sympathetic. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Join  with  the  chairman  in  that  assur- 
ance. It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
factors  that  could  create  the  need  for 
such  an  appropriations  increase  before 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

HIGH   AVERAGE   DAILT   PATIENT   CEIfSTTS 

These  are,  first,  the  continued  high 
average  daily  patient  census  in  VA  hos- 
pitals. As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
call, the  administration  had  predicted 
the  census  would  drop  to  an  aversige  of 
80,000  each  day  and  has  based  its  VA 
medical  care  budget  requests  upon  that 
assumption.  However,  as  I  reported  in 
my  testimony  to  the  subcommittee  and 
then  on  the  floor  on  May  31,  weekly  VA 
hospital  figures  showed  that  a  census  of 
about  82,500  would  be  achieved  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  It  Is  this  figure  on  which  I 
based  my  recommendation  of  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  to  support  the  in- 
creased staff  to  meet  this  higher  daily 
patient  census— $30  million  which  the 
House  conferees  insisted  be  deleted  from 
the  conference  report.  If  the  average 
daily  patient  census  remains  at  the 
higher  figure,  additional  staff  will  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  staff-to-patient 
ratio  of  1.5  to  1,  which  OMB  has  finally 
accepted  after  several  years  of  prodding. 
Even  this,  of  course,  is  only  a  skeletal 
ratio  in  comparison  to  the  ratio  existent 
in  most  community  hospitals. 

The  actual  average  daily  patient  cen- 
sus for  fiscal  year  1973  was  82,480.  The 
weekly  figures  for  July  and  August  have 
generally  been  at  the  82,000  level.  In  its 
agreement  with  the  two  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committees  on  S.  59.  now  Public 
Law  93-82,  OMB  has  agreed  to  impose 
no  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  census. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dom,  stated 
when  this  conference  report  was  dis- 
cussed In  the  House,  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  made  it 
clear  that  It  stands  ready  to  make  any 
additional  fluids  available  which  are 
needed  to  provide  the  quality  care  our 
Nation's  veterans  deserve. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be 
agreeable  to  supporting  additional  fimd- 
ing  to  support  a  higher  census  than  pro- 
jected should  this  need  be  shown? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

CtmaENT  INABIUTT  TO  PROVIDE  CARE 

Mr.  President,  ciurent  surveys  indicate 
that  a  second  factor  which  may  require 
a  larger  budget  for  the  medical  care  item 
is  the  large  numbers  of  veterans  who 
have  needed  hospitalization  and  who 
have  been  turned  away  from  VA  hospi- 
tals, the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  been  conducting  a  detailed 
f  urvey  of  all  VA  hospitals  and  has  been 
working  in  conjunction  with  national 


veterans'  organizations  in  compiling  data 
on  individual  cases  where  veterans  need- 
ing treatment  have  been  refused  it  in 
VA  hospitals  and  have  then  been  ad- 
mitted to  community  hospitals  for  neces- 
sary treatment.  In  some  cases,  these  vet- 
erans have  had  such  serious  Illnesses, 
they  have  died. 

Data  on  the  results  of  these  siurveys 
will  be  available  this  fall,  and  I  plan  field 
hearings  to  followup  on  this  factor  and 
the  others  I  am  discussing  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

IMPLEMENTATION    OP    PUBLIC    LAW    93-82 

Another  factor  which,  I  believe,  will 
justify  an  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
appropriation  for  medical  care  will  be 
the  resiilts  of  implementation  of  Public 
Law  93-82,  the  Veterans  Health  Care  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1973.  As  a  result  of  this 
law,  enacted  on  August  2, 1973,  many  leg- 
islative restrictions  which  had  limited 
the  provision  of  medical  care  to  veterans 
by  the  VA  have  been  modified  and  many 
more  veterans  will  be  eligible  for  care. 
The  bulk  of  this  expansion  of  care  will  be 
in  the  most  cost  effective  field  of  pre- 
ventive medicine — that  of  ambulatory 
outpatient  care.  Whereas  previously  out- 
patient care  was  available  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected conditions  only  to  prepare 
for,  or  as  followup  care  to,  hospitaliza- 
tion, under  the  terms  of  this  new  law 
outpatient  care  can  be  provided  for  such 
conditions  where  It  wUl  obviate  the  need 
for  hospitalization.  Initially  funds  will 
be  needed  to  expand  outpatient  depwirt- 
ments  and  Increase  their  staffs.  How- 
ever, in  the  long  nm  there  is  hope  that 
this  type  of  care  wUl  reduce  unnecessary 
hospitalizations  and  prevent  Illnesses 
from  reaching  the  crisis  stage  where 
surgery  or  long-term  hospitalization  is 

necessary. 

Public  Law  93-82  has  a  total  first  year 
cost  of  $64.9  million.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin if  he  agrees  that  it  would  be  a  very 
wise  Investment  to  appropriate  supple- 
mental funds  if  needed  for  the  effective 
implementation  of  an  expanded  out- 
patient program  in  VA  facilities  and  for 
the  other  authorities  included  In  the  new 
public  law? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  needed,  yes,  in- 
deed. 

TA   SPINAL  CORO  TRXAniENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite  disappointed  that  the  $544,000  for 
additional  home-based  spinal  cord  injury 
programs  which  the  Senate  accepted  as 
a  floor  amendment  has  been  lost  in  con- 
ference. This  program  is  one  which  holds 
great  potential  in  terms  of  ultimate 
savings  to  the  medical  care  budget.  I 
hope  it  too  can  be  considered  in  the  next 
supplemental. 

MEDICAL    AND    PROSTKETIC    RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate 
had  recommended  a  total  appropriation 
of  $77,800,000  for  medical  and  prosthetic 
research,  which  included  a  $6.8  million 
increase  I  had  recommended  to  the 
committee  to  cover  the  increased  costs. 
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due  to  Inflation,  of  continuing  VA  re- 
search programs  at  the  fiscal  year  1973 
level,  the  Senate  Increase  was  reduced  to 
$4.5  million  in  the  conference  report.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  recall  that 
he  and  I  discussed  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  substandard  VA  animal  research 
laboratories  when  the  appropriations  bill 
was  on  the  Senate  floor  May  31.  I  would 
Uke  to  know  If  you  would  agree  that  a 
part  of  the  $4.5  million  increase  for  VA 
research  should  be  used  to  bring  those 
animal  research  laboratories  which  are 
failing  to  meet  the  minimum  national 
standards  up  to  the  level  necessary  for 
accreditation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  would.  It  Is 
very  Important  that  this  be  done,  I  agree. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  ills  helpful  response. 

8TrPPt«T   TO    HEALTH    MANPOWER    TRAINING 
INSRTCnONS 

Mr.  President,  although  an  amend- 
ment was  voted  overwhelmingly  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  appropriate  $55  milUon 
for  the  VA  to  provide  support  to  new 
medical  schools  or  health  training  insti- 
tutions affiliated  with  VA  medical  facul- 
ties, this  amount  was  reduced  in  con- 
ference to  $25  million  and  was  earmarked 
specifically  only  for  a  subchapter  I — 
grants  to  support  the  establishment  of 
new  medical  schools.  The  distinguished 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  have  both  taken  a 
key  leadership  role  in  obtaining  these 
funds  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  them.  I 
would  certainly  have  preferred  that  the 
full  $55  million  had  been  retained  in  con- 
ference, but  I  can  understand  the  many 
conflicting  demands  made  upon  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  am  relieved  by  the  knowledge  that  $20 
million  was  included  in  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  which  can.  by  the  terms  of 
the  enacting  statute,  remain  available 
for  expenditure  throughout  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  thereafter.  That  $20  mil- 
lion, by  Its  terms,  may  be  utilized  for  any 
of  the  four  subchapters  in  Public  Law 
92-541,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  If  he  agrees  that  the 
money  Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
Appropriation  Act  was  intended  to  be 
used  along  with  the  funds  appropriated 
in  the  pending  fiscal  year  1974  Appropri- 
ations Act  so  that  the  VA  would  begin 
to  implement  all  the  authorities  of  that 
public  law  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  1973  appropria- 
tions, yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  also  like  to  note  that  the  Senate 
conferees  were  successful  In  retaining 
$7,044,000  of  the  approximately  $9  mil- 
lion added  for  construction — major  proj- 
ects by  my  fioor  amendment.  This 
amount  over  the  House  recommended 
amount  will  enable  the  VA  to  go  ahead 
with  projects  for  air  conditioning  the 
VA  hospitals  at  Gulf  port.  Miss.,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  and  Salisbury,  N.C.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  modest  amoimts  rec- 
ommended for  air  conditioning  Installa- 
tion at  Kerrville,  Tex.,  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo., 
and  Wichita,  Kans.,  were  not  retained. 
Can  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  tell  me 
why  funds  for  these  three  projects  were 
deleted? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Information 
that  we  had  in  conference — and  the 
House  was  very  strong  on  this — was  that 
the  VA  was  not  ready  to  go  ahead  with 
these  projects,  and  for  that  reason  we 
deleted  the  money  for  the  projects. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  trust  those  also  will  receive  sympathetic 
consideration  when  we  demonstrate  the 
need. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  will  when 
ready;  yes. 

Jilr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  am  glad  the  distlngidshed 
Senator  has  clarified  for  the  Record  the 
reason  for  that  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  may  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
30  seconds  remaining  of  tlie  Senator's 
time.  Is  that  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
try  not  to  take  the  full  2  minutes,  but  I 
did  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts with  respect  to  deficiencies  in  the 
housing  programs,  particularly  the 
operating  program,  and  to  say  that  I 
would  cooperate  fully  with  him  In 
making  the  kind  of  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Brooke  amendment  and  the 
other  features  of  the  housing  program 
he  has  referred  to. 

I  also  think  it  is  not  fair  to  the  con- 
ference report,  or  to  the  work  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  done 
on  this  conference  report,  not  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of 
the  other  features  of  the  bill. 

The  provision  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  an  extremely  Important 
aspect  of  this  conference  report.  It  Is  one 
that  will  imdergird  the  national  science 
effort  at  a  time  when  national  scientific 
efforts  are  not  being  supported  as  fully  as 
they  should  be  in  other  areas. 

The  very  important  restrictive  lan- 
guage that  was  placed  on  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Selective  Service  System, 
which  originated  in  the  Senate  and 
which  wsis  supported  by  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  I  think  is  extremely 
important.  The  fact  that  in  this  confer- 
ence report  Congress  Is  asserting  legisla- 
tive initiative  and  making  its  own 
judgments  as  to  priorities  is,  I  think,  of 
extreme  importance,  and  e^ves  to  the 
conference  report  a  validity  and  im- 
portance that  goes  far  beyond  the  sums 
appropriated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  give  me  the  remainder  of 
his  time  for  a  parliamentary  inqiiiry? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand,  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  should  now  occur,  be- 
cause the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, on  the  conference  report,  and  sub- 
sequent to  that  we  will  nave  an  oppor- 


tunity to  vote  on  whatever  motions  are 
brought  up,  and  there  probably  will  be 
a  vote  on  the  so-called  limousine  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  first  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
port, and  then  amendments  reported  In 
disagreement  will  be  acted  so  separate- 
ly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clakk)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNBY),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Mlssoml  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxk 
and  Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  PoNC)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  88 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


YEAS — 88 

(No.  380  Leg.] 

AUcen 

Qoldwater 

Montoya 

Allen 

Gravel 

Miinkte 

Bartlett 

Oriffln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Qumey 

Nunn 

Beau 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

BeUmon 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pell 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Blden 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

HollingB 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hniska 

RiblcoS 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Raxbe 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Scbwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Javits 

Scott.  Va. 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Church 

Long 

Stennls 

Clark 

Magnunon 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Curtis 

McCIellan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McCIure 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

McOee 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McGovem 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Young 

Pulbright 

Mondale 

NAYS— O 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Abourezk  Eagleton  Hughes 

Baker  Ervln  Moss 

Brock  Fong  Taft 

Cotton  Hatfield  Tunney 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  first  amendment  in  disagreement, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate n\imbere<l  3  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  "$2,020,000,000, 
of  which  not  less  than  $280,000,000  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  payment  of  operating  sub- 
sidies to  local  housing  authorities." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  a  conference 
table  included  by  the  House  when  it 
acted  on  the  pending  report,  H.R.  8825. 
Ije  printed  in  the  Record  by  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  provisions 
of  law  requiring  that  the  conf eroice  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  report  be 
waived,  since  the  report  is  identical  to 
the  report  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  has  already  been  printed  as 
required  by  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  moticHi  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  insist  on  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  44  and  4S  to  the  aforesaid 
bm. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  numbered  44  and  45,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  Senate,  there  was  a  limitation  on  the 
number  and  use  of  limousines  to  the 
agencies  covered  by  the  bill.  Nine  agen- 
cies and  about  16  limousines  were  di- 
rectly affected. 

SENATX    BHA.    DID    TWO    THINGS 

The  Senate  bill  did  two  thtogs.  Except 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  who 
is  the  only  Cabtoet  oflQcer  involved,  the 
Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Under  Sec- 
retarys,  the  Assistant  Secretarys,  and 
the  Directors  and  Commissioners  of  the 


nine  agencies  Involved,  should  hence- 
forth be  provided  with  regular  OSA  pool 
cars  to  carry  on  their  official  business 
instead  of  the  mammoth  black  limou- 
sines with  their  small  readtog  lamps  in 
the  rear  which  now  frequent  the  arterial 
highways,  bridges,  and  parking  spaces 
throughout  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  proliferation 
of  these  vehicles  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Second,  the  bill  insisted  that  the  lan- 
gu&ge  of  the  Administrative  Act  of  1946 
be  carried  out.  That  act  said  that  gov- 
ernment cars  could  be  used  only  for 
"ofQcial  purposes"  and  that  offlclEd  pur- 
poses "shall  not  toclude  the  transporta- 
tion of  ofQcers  and  employees  between 
their  domiciles  and  places  of  employ- 
ment." 

That  is  what  we  did. 

WHT  ws  Dn>  rr 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why 
we  did  It. 

First,  there  has  been  a  massive  prolif- 
eration of  these  vehicles.  Everybody  and 
their  brother  has  them  in  the  executive 
agencies. 

Now,  I  do  not  object  to  the  President. 
Cabinet  officers,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate  hav- 
ing a  limousine. 

But  if  Congress  were  to  act  as  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  act,  every  Senator  would 
have  a  limousine  and  chauffeur.  Not  only 
that,  but  his  admtoistratlve  assistant 
would  be  provided  a  limousine,  and  at 
least  one  of  his  legislative  assistants 
and  all  the  chiefs  of  staffs  of  our  com- 
mittees would  have  a  limousine  and 
chaiiffeur.  too. 

The  practice  has  gone  too  far. 

TOO   COSTLY 

Second,  the  practice  is  too  costly.  In 
our  hearings  we  f  oimd  that  routinely  the 
chauffeurs  are  paid  from  $14,000  to 
$17,000  a  year  when  overtime  is  included. 

The  true  cost  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  cars  plus  the  maintenance,  gas  and 
oil,  and  parktog  add  thousands  more. 

UNSKXMLT 

Third,  it  is  unseemly  in  a  political  de- 
mocracy. How  do  we  justify  to  the  aver- 
age family  in  this  country  making  $11,000 
a  year — and  that  is  the  average  family 
income — providing  a  chauffeur  and 
limousine — at  a  cost  of  at  least  $20,000 
a  year  or  almost  twice  the  average  family 
income — to  a  Government  ofBcial  mak- 
tog  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  a  year? 

That  is  a  classical  example  of  a  mis- 
placed priority. 

At  HUD,  for  example,  all  the  programs 
to  help  the  poor  house  themselves,  have 
been  stopped.  There  is  a  moratorium  on 
them.  But  the  limousines  are  provided  to 
at  least  five  major  officials  plus  three 
more  to  the  members  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  which  Is  also  tovolved  in 
housing.  The  policy  is  no  housing  for  the 
poor,  but  limousines  for  the  administra- 
tors. That  should  be  changed. 

CONGBX88IONAI.  ACTION 

For  all  these  and  other  rea8<»i8,  the 
Senate  wrote  the  restrictions  Into  the 
bill. 

It  passed  in  the  Senate  without  objec- 
tion. No  fight  was  made  against  it. 

But  to  conference  the  House  conferees 
were  adamant.  We  insisted  on  oxir  provi- 
sion and  they  insisted  on  nothing.  We 


refused  that  no  compromise  position  and 
they  Ux*  it  back  to  the  House  floor. 

MOKAL  TICTOIT 

There,  the  opponents  of  the  present 
llmoustoe  policy  scored  a  great  moral 
victory.  The  powerful  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  House  was  almost  de- 
feated on  this  issue — the  issue  of  sup- 
porting their  views  to  conference.  The 
vote  was  a  narrow  222-to-189  margin  for 
the  committee. 

SUPPORT  THX  SXNATK  POSmON 

My  motion  today  would  put  the  Sen- 
ate on  record  to  support  of  the  Senate 
position.  All  other  items  to  the  confa*- 
ence  have  been  agreed  to.  The  House 
position  that  they  would  not  even  com- 
promise on  this  issue  is  wrong.  We  ask 
the  Senate  to  support  the  Senate  com- 
mittee so  that  we  can  go  back  on  this 
single  issue  and  reach  a  proper  conclu- 
sion. 

It  is  clear  with  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port we  had  to  the  Senate  and  the  nar- 
row vote  to  the  House  that  more  than 
a  majority  to  the  Congress  supports  our 
position.  In  these  circumstances  there  Is 
no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  not 
support  its  committee  and  send  us  back 
on  this  issue. 

NO  DKLAT 

There  is  no  real  argument  against  It. 
It  will  not  delay  the  housing  programs. 
Almost  all  of  than  are  imder  the  mora- 
torium by  executive  action.  And,  to  any 
case,  this  matter  can  be  settled  shortly. 

TH£    PKBrsCT   AS   TBK   KVIL   OP   THX   GOOD 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  lobbying 
effort  by  the  agencies  on  behalf  of  their 
Itoioustoes.  They  are  far  more  toterested 

in  keeping  them  than  in  the  substance 
of  their  programs.  I  know  one  Senator 
whose  staff  has  told  us  that  they  have 
had  three  calls  this  week  from  ttie  HUD 
liais(xi  toqulrlng  about  the  llmoustoe 
situation. 

One  major  argxmient  is  used.  They  say, 
do  not  cut  out  our  limoustoes  until  you 
cut  out  limousines  for  every  agency  to 

the  Government. 

But  why  should  the  perfect  be  the  evil 
of  the  good?  We  have  a  bill.  This  bill 
covers  ntoe  agencies.  We  went  toto  this 
issue  in  detail.  We  got  the  facts.  We 
acted.  And,  we  believe  we  have  acted  cor- 
rectly. Merely  because  every  other  sub- 
committee did  not  do  the  same  is  no 
reason  to  reject  our  efforts.  Perhaps  it 
wiU  be  catching. 

Senators  are  often  accused  of  blttog 
off  more  than  they  can  chew.  It  Is  said 
we  spread  ourselves  too  thto. 

Here  is  an  tostance  where  we  took  a 
specific  program  to  a  specific  bill  and 
acted  within  our  Jiu^diction  and  acted 
totelligently.  Is  oiir  work  to  be  denied, 
because  we  did  not  poach  on  every  other 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction?  But  that  Is 
the  argument  of  those  who  say  do  not  do 
anything  unless  you  do  everything. 

CONCLUSION 

This  country  and  this  Government  has 
great  budgetary  problems.  We  have  huge 
inflationary  problems.  We  have  a  fuel 
shortage.  And  we  have  major  problems 
concerning  priorities. 

In  these  clrcimistsuices.  to  conttoue 
the  present  policy  of  a  limousine  for  ev- 
ery major  bureaucrat  everywhere — which 
is  essential  the  present  policy — is  wrong. 
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I  ask  the  Senate  to  support  the  com- 
mittee and  vote  "aye"  on  the  motion  that 
we  insist  upon  our  amendments  num- 
bered 44  and  45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is- 
sue has  a  great  deal  of  appeal.  I  think  all 
of  us  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House 
and  many  members  of  the  public  are 
aware  that  there  have  been  abuses  to  the 
use  of  limousines  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  Senator  from  Kentuch^y.  to  the 
colloquy  this  morning,  mentioned  that 
every  morning  he  saw  a  little  black 
limousine,  with  a  light  to  the  back  and 
some  man  sitting  there,  readtog  his 
newspaper  as  he  oomes  to  work,  while 
the  Senator  is  behind  his  wheel,  as  all 
of  us  are.  traveltog  here  to  our  business. 
The  Senator  said  he  did  not  even  recog- 
nize the  man;  he  wsis  not  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. He  did  not  believe  the  man  was 
even  a  second  echelon  Federal  official. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  this  has  gone. 
When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsto  brought  this  matter  up  before 
the  subcommittee,  he  very  eloquently 
pointed  out  that  there  have  been  flagrant 
abuses  in  the  use  of  federally  owned  and 
leased  limousines.  We  in  the  committee 
supported  him.  I  argued  very  strongly 
for  him.  Senator  Pastore,  Senator 
Mathms,  and  Senator  McClellan,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  voted 
for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsto's  amend- 
ment. That  subcommittee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion only  over  HUD,  Space,  Science,  smd 
Veterans.  It  does  not  cover  the  water- 
front at  all. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  immediately  asked 
for  a  GAG  investigation  into  all  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  use  of  limou- 
sines. That  tovestlgati<ni  Is  presently  to 
process. 

On  the  floor  this  momtog,  the  dlstto- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  said  that  he  will  immediately 
appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  look  toto 
the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  Federal 
limoustoes. 

I.  for  one,  strongly  supported  Senator 
Proxmirs's  position,  and  I  still  support 
it.  I  think  he  was  right.  I  thtok  he  was 
right  then,  and  I  think  he  is  right  now. 
But  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  only  talking  about  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  and  his  agency,  which  is  denied 
certain  use  of  limoustoes.  The  Secretary 
of  HUD  would  be  denied  the  use  of  his 
llmoustoe  from  his  home  to  work  and 
back.  But  none  of  the  other  secretaries, 
In  any  of  the  other  Cabtoet  posts,  would 
be  denied  theirs. 

I  think  that  is  dtscrlmtoatlon  at  its 
worst.  Why  should  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  any  of  the  other  Sec- 
retaries not  be  included?  If  we  are  going 
to  do  it,  it  should  be  done  wholehearted- 
ly. It  should  not  be  done  piecemeal.  This 
is  legislation  which  should  be  done  to  the 
proper  manner  and  it  can  be  done  to  the 
proper  manner  if  the  ad  hoc  committee 
is  appointed  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  will  appotot — 


his  word  is  as  good  as  law;  we  all  know 
that — and  the  committee  will  report 
back  to  us  to  this  session  and  we  can 
study  the  whole  problem. 

I  am  not  argutog  on  the  question,  of 
abuse.  I  know  it  exists.  I  am  opposed  to 
It;  we  all  are  opposed  to  it,  and  we  want 
to  do  something  about  it.  My  potot  is  we 
are  not  doing  it  so  that  it  will  cover  all 
the  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  to  single  out  HUD 
alone  and  other  agencies  under  this  par- 
ticulsir  appropriation  subcommittee  is 
not  the  manner  to  which  to  do  it. 

My  second  potot  is  that  this  is  Impor- 
tant legislation.  The  House  is  locked  to. 
We  will  delay  the  appropriations  for 
HUD,  for  veterans,  and  others.  We  do  not 
luiow  for  how  long,  perhaps  2  weeks  and 
maybe  more.  I  do  not  know  how  difficult 
it  will  be  to  get  together  with  the  House, 
but  I  tmderstand  they  are  locked  to.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsto  said  there  will 
be  no  real  delay  to  money  and  that 
money  will  be  forthcoming.  That  is  not 
my  imderstandtog.  My  understanding  is 
to  the  contrary. 

So  I  think  we  have  two  reasons  for  de- 
laying this.  I  have  spelled  them  out  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  reconsider.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  on  amend- 
ments 44  and  45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's motion  is  not  to  order  until  the 
time  on  this  motion  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  withhold  It  until  the 
time  has  expired  on  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  back  my  time  but  first 
let  me  say  that  I  agree  completely  that 
we  should  act  wholeheartedly.  How  do 
we  act  wholeheartedly?  We  have  before 
us  a  clear-cut.  crisp,  simple  opportunity 
to  knock  out  these  limoustoes,  not  just 
for  one  agency  but  for  ntoe  agencies,  and 
we  can  take  that  action  today. 

What  will  have  the  most  effect  on  get- 
ting a  quick  answer  to  the  other  agen- 
cies? Appotot  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
study  it.  which  they  should  do,  develop 
a  record,  which  they  should  have;  but 
we  already  have  a  record  where  we  have 
determtoed  that  these  limousines  are  not 
necessary,  where  we  made  the  exception 
for  the  Cabtoet  officer,  so  the  Secretary 
will  have  the  limousine. 

It  is  clear  if  we  want  to  act  whole- 
heartedly the  action  is  to  vote  no  on  what 
I  anticipate  will  be  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
brought  up  one  other  potot.  that  this 
llmoustoe  prohibition  would  brtog  ab>out 
delay.  What  delay?  The  Space  Agency 
and  other  agencies  and  departments  have 
made  no  case  whatever  that  their  funds 
would  be  held  up.  We  know  l}ecause  of 
the  conttoutog  resolution  and  because 
there  is  less  money  that  is  betog  appro- 
priated now  than  last  year  and  the  con- 
tinutog  resolution  takes  the  lower  flg\ire, 
that  it  will  have  no  effect. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we 
believe  these  limoustoes  constitute  an 
abuse  the  vote  should  be  against  the  mo- 
tion of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Then.  I  hope  we  vote  to 
favor  of  the  motion  that  I  have  made  to 
support  the  Senate  to  Its  position. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  substitute  mo- 
tion subject  to  debate? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Yes.  the 
motion  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts totends  to  offer  wlU  be  open  to  20 
mtoutes  debate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
matoder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  the  remato- 
der  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  this  motion  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  on  amendments 
44  and  45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion.  The  motion  is  de- 
batable for  20  mtoutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
ported this  proposal  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. I  support  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. If  my  vote  today  would  enact  this 
proposal,  I  would  vote  for  it;  I  would 
vote  against  the  substitute  motion;  I 
would  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  dlstto- 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsto.  But  my 
vote  today,  and  the  Senator's  vote  today, 
will  not  necessarily  accomplish  in  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  what  Is 
sought  to  be  done  to  this  one. 

There  is  another  body  that  wlU  have 
to  agree  to  what  the  Senate  will  do  today. 
This  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  margto 
of  33  of  its  Members.  So  we  are  not  going 
to  say  today  that  what  we  will  do  Is  final, 
whatever  our  vote  is.  But  we  all  recognize 
that  this  one  bill  today  is  only  one  part 
or  one  area  of  the  entire  problem. 

My  feeling  concemtog  what  has  devel- 
oped with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the 
House,  as  it  is  recorded,  is  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  it  will  stay  that  way.  So  we  will 
accomplish  nothtog  by  our  insistence.  It 
will  only  delay  appropriations  for  other 
functions  of  the  Government,  appropria- 
tions that  ought  to  be  made,  and  ought  to 
be  made  now. 

So  the  situation  havtog  developed  as 
it  has.  I  have  suggested  to  smd  advised 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Psox- 
MiRE)  and  other  Senators  who  are  toter- 
ested that  the  way.  to  my  Judgment,  to 
approach  this  problem  for  an  adequate 
and  appropriate  solution  is  to  appotot  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  proceed  immediately  to 
examine  the  conditions  in  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  report  back  to  us 
the  action  that  needs  to  be  taken  to  re- 
solve the  problem. 

That  Is  the  orderly  procedure,  as  I  see 
it.  to  view  of  the  situation  to  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

I  do  not  like  to  vote  for  the  substitute 
motion;  but  in  doing  so.  I  think  we  are 
dotog  what  is  expedient  and  necessary 
to  get  the  quickest  action  on  the  very 
thing  we  want  to  do  as  to  this  particu- 
lar agency  or  this  particular  department. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  it,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, if  the  House  insists  on  its  posi- 
tion. But  we  do  have  an  opportunity  to 
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make  an  overall  approach  and  ultimate- 
ly to  persuade  the  House  to  go  along 
with  us. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  voting  against 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  seeks 
to  do.  It  is  not  in  opposition  to  what  he 
seeks  to  do.  I  support  what  he  seeks  to 
do  in  principle  and  in  objective.  I  seek 
to  do  It,  not  only  as  to  this  department 
of  the  Government,  but  also  as  to  all 
others.  But  the  only  way  to  do  it,  in  my 
view  of  the  situation  that  hsis  developed, 
Judgment,  and  practically  so  now.  In 
is  the  procedure  I  have  sxiggested.  I  shall 
vote  accordingly. 

Again.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  praise 
him  with  high  commendation  for  the  ef- 
fort he  has  put  forth  and  the  service  he 
has  given.  He  has  brought  the  matter  to 
our  attention  so  that  we  can,  I  know, 
deal  with  it  properly. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  position  again  in  support  of 
the  motion  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We  would 
be  dealing  unfairly  with  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  this  bill  as  against  all  the 
others.  We  would  eliminate  a  certain 
number  of  limousines;  but  other  agen- 
cies would  be  permitted  to  continue  us- 
ing them  as  they  have  been. 

If  this  amendment  included  all  agen- 
cies of  government,  I  would  certainly 
vote  for  it.  I  believe  a  study  shoiild  be 
mEule,  as  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  ,  by  an  ad  hoc  committee.  Then 
we  could  put  a  rider  on  all  appropriation 
bills  Etffectlng  every  agency  of  govern- 
ment alike. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  cer- 
tainly Is  not  my  Intention  to  delay  the 
Senate.  I  think  this  particular  issue  has 
had  ample  and  full  debate,  I  again 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmirb)  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee and  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Again  I  reiterate  that  there  has  been 
abuse,  and  this  abuse  must  stop,  but  I 
csmnot  see  that  we  are  solving  the  prob- 
lem by  merely  doing  it  with  respect  to 
HUD  and  related  agencies;  that  we 
must  do  it  with  respect  to  all  depart- 
ments and  all  agencies. 

I  even  at  one  time  had  intended  to 
substitute  a  motion  which  would  have 
Included  the  appointment  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  providing  that  It  would  re- 
port by  a  certain  date  to  the  Senate; 
but  that  would  be  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations measure,  so  I  did  not  go  that 
route. 

Very  reluctantly,  I  have  made  this  sub- 
stitute motion  to  recede  to  the  House  be- 
cause I  feel  so  strongly,  as  so  many  Sen- 
ators do,  about  the  abuse  of  the  use  of 
limousines  and  wanted  to  correct  It. 
However,  I  do  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  vote  to  support  the  mo- 
tion to  recede  to  the  House  on  amend- 
ments 44  and  45  Is  not  a  vote  for  sup- 
port of  the  abuse  of  limousines.  It  Is  a 
vote  that  would  indicate  their  strong  de- 
sire to  see  that  a  stoppage  of  the  abuse 
of  the  use  of  limousines  cuts  across  the 
entire  Federal  Government  and  its 
boards  and  departments.  I  think  that  Is 
What  we  all  want.  I  think  that  Is  what 
the  roll. 


the  Senator  fmn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Ptox- 
loas)  really  wants  to  do. 

I  hope  this  motion  to  recede  will  be 
carried. 

Mr.  President,  If  no  other  Senator 
wants  time,  I  am  glad  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
jxist  this  1  minute  to  say  I  do  hope  Sena- 
tors will  vote  "nay"  on  this  motion  and 
support  the  Senate's  position.  Further- 
more, most  of  the  appropriation  bills,  in 
terms  of  limousines  and  dollars,  have  to 
come  before  us.  We  can  act  on  HEW,  we 
can  act  on  Defense,  and  in  other  areas, 
and  treat  them  the  same.  If  we  wish  to 
do  so — and  I  certainly  hope  we  will  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  3^eld  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  hope 
Senators  will  vote  "nay,"  in  favor  of  the 
Senate's  position. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  insistence  on 
amendments  Nos.  44  and  45.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNiY),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  Emd  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hvghks)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakzr 
and  Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fomg),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ha-tfielo)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is  absent 
because  of  illness  In  his  family. 

The  resiilt  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  381  Leg.] 


Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Cvirtls 

Dole 

Domenld 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 


TEAS— 30 

arlffln 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Hruska 

Javlts 

McClellan 

McQee 

Mclntyre 

Packwood 

Pearson 

NATS— «8 

Case 

ChUes 

Cburcli 

Clark 

Cook 

Cranston 

Domlnlck 

Fulbrlgbt 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Oumey 

Hart 


Percy 

Saxbe 

Scott,  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

SteTens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Hartke 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 


Mansfield 

Nelson 

Bchwelker 

MatMas 

Nunn 

Scott.  Va. 

IfcClure 

Pastore 

Stevenson 

McGoTem 

Ptfl 

Symington 

Metcalf 

Prozmlre 

Talmadgc 

Monrtale 

Randolph 

Weicker 

Montoya 

Rlblooff 

wmuma 

Muskle 

Both 

NOT  VOTXNO— la 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Hughes 

Baker 

Ervin 

Mow 

Brock 

Fong 

Tart 

Cotton 

Hatfield 

Tunney 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The 

question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  insist  on  Senate  amendments 
numbered  44  and  45.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  atmoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hucrzs)  .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  tmd  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunniy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIPFrN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 
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AUcen 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Ciirtls 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Fannin 
Pulbright 


Bennett 
Eastland 

Abourezk 

Baker 

Brock 

Cotton 

Eagleton 


YEAS— 83 

Ooldwater 

Oravel 

Ortffln 

Gvimey 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inoviye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McQee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

NATS— 4 

Stennis 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mxiskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Ssrmlngton 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


Thurmond 


NOT  VOTINO— 18 
Ervin  Scott.  Va. 

Fong  Taft 

Hatfield  Tunney 

Hughes 
Moss 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PrMldait, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

nie  moti(Kx  to  lay  on  the  talde  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  request  a  further  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Etouses  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  i4>polnt  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Johnston)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  PRoxictRi,  htr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Pastors,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Case, 
and  Mr.  Fono  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAOES  from  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAOES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  BroEN)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  PAR  VALUE  MODI- 
FICATION ACTP— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6912, 
which  was  previously  submitted.  The 
Clerk  will  report  it. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  die- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
6912)  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  31,  1973,  at  p. 
26917. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  30,  1973,  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  6912  completed  their  work. 
We  arrived  at  what  I  think  is  a  good 
agreement. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  6912  Is 
to  modify  the  par  value  of  the  dollar. 
The  conference  version  of  H.R.  6912 
would  express  the  new  value  of  the  dollar 
as  a  fraction  in  terms  of  gold  or  "special 
drawing  rights."  This  conforms  to  the 
House  version.  The  conference  version 
also  contains  a  sense-of -Congress  provi- 


sion which  states  that  the  President 
shall  take  appropriate  action  to  exi)edite 
realization  of  mtematlonal  monetary  re- 
form noted  at  the  Smithsonian  on  De- 
cember 18,  1971.  This  is  a  House 
provision. 

The  conference  version  of  the  biU  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  legalize 
the  private  ownership  of  gold  as  of  the 
date  when  the  President  reports  to  Con- 
gress that  elimination  of  regulation  on 
private  ownership  of  gold  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  international  monetary 
position  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

The  conference  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  promul- 
gate rules  requiring  multinational  cor- 
porations to  submit  reports  on  foreign 
currency  transactions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Kenneth  McLean,  of  the  stafT 
of  the  Committee  on  Bankhig,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a  fair 
compromise  with  the  House  on  the  par 
value  bill.  Considering  the  problems  they 
have  with  germaneness  on  some  mat- 
ters, I  think  we  emerged  in  as  good  shape 
as  we  could,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senate  position. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Thomas  Brooks  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  be  allowed  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  on  allocated  time,  as  I  gather  we  are, 
I  wonder  whether  either  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  or  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  give  me  about  4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Suppose  we  split  the 
time,  and  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  conference  report 
on  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act.  While 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  extend  the  debate 
or  oppose  the  report,  I  do  have  some  com- 
ments about  it. 

Because  of  the  rate  of  inflation  which 
we  have  experienced,  combined  with  the 
plummenting  of  our  dollar  on  the  in- 
ternational monetary  market,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  official  devaluation  is 
realistic  except  as  a  temporary  aid  in  our 
growing  problems  with  balance  of  pay- 


ments. The  fact  is  that  devaluation  is 
at  best  only  one  part  of  the  problem, 
and  an  overall  policy  must  be  adopted 
which  will  allow  this  country  to  main- 
tain a  competitive  posture  with  om-  trade 
rivals  while  keying  normal  growth  pat- 
terns here.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get 
something  out  of  this  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference,  but  again 
I  have  my  doubts  as  to  that. 

I  also  object  to  the  conference's  ac- 
tion on  the  allowance  of  the  private  own- 
ership of  gold.  Once  again,  l^  passage  of 
this  legislation  which  eliminates  the  def- 
inite date  for  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  gold  ownership  in  this  coimtry,  we 
are  telling  the  American  citizen  that  he 
is  a  second-class  citizen  of  the  world.  We 
are  telling  him  once  again  that  his  right 
to  own  and  Invest  in  a  metal  which  his- 
torically has  been  a  secure  Investment 
against  Inflation  Is  hereby  denied  and 
will  continue  to  be  denied  in  the  land  of 
the  free.  For  40  years,  the  American  citi- 
zen has  been  denied  this  privilege,  and 
we  now  deny  it  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  twice  this  year 
has  clearly  expressed  its  intent  that  citi- 
25ens  of  the  United  States  should  be  equal 
to  the  citizens  of  P'rance,  of  Japan,  of 
more  than  70  countries  of  the  world,  who 
can  own  gold.  Presently,  the  bicenten- 
nial coin  bill,  which  was  passed  on  this 
side,  returns  the  right  to  own  gold  by 
January  1,  1975,  and  is  pending  in  the 
House.  I  hope  our  colleagues  over  there 
will  see  fit  to  keep  that  date.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  that  I  pledge 
that  my  amendment  to  the  Bicentennial 
coin  bill  which  provided  for  such  gold 
ownership  will  be  brought  up  again  to  be 
added  to  other  bills  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor.  As  I  have  indicated 
previously  on  this  floor,  the  fight  has 
been  long  and  hard,  but  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory are  coming  closer.  Therefore,  I  will 
continue  working  to  return  all  Americans 
first-class  citizenship  in  the  world  of  gold 
ownership. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
does  not  accomplish  that  goal,  because 
it  leaves  it  totally  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive,  where  it  has  been  for  40 
years. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  knows,  any 
time  we  mention  the  private  ownership 
of  gold,  the  Treasury  goes  through  the 
ceiling,  acting  like  some  kind  of  newly 
launched  missile,  without  any  real  rea- 
son for  discerning  why  we  should  not  be 
allowed  to  own  gold.  I  do  not  happen  to 
own  any,  and  1  do  not  happen  to  even 
want  to  own  any.  But  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  this  coxmtry  do  own  gold  illegally 
and  are  doing  it  through  third-party 
intermediaries  in  Europe,  compounding 
our  balance-of-pasmients  problems,  and 
doing  It  at  a  time  when  gold  is  no  longer 
any  part  of  oiu*  monetary  system.  I  think 
It  Is  ridiculous,  and  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  this 
kind  of  compromise  on  that  provision  in 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  al- 
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though  I  join  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  distingxilshed  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, it  Is  not  my  intention  to  renew  at 
this  time  the  battle  with  respect  to  the 
private  ownership  of  gold.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  misconstrue  my  intentions  as 
not  being  firmly  convinced  that  that  Is 
the  course  we  should  taite,  having  In 
mind  that  the  sunendment  I  offered  on 
this  bill  originally,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  69  to  21,  was 
ignored  by  the  conferees  in  conference. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  to  be  bi- 
centennial coinage  bill  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  68  to  23.  On  two  occasions,  this 
body  has  made  very  clear  Its  Intention 
on  this  Issue. 

I  pledge,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  my  intention  to  keep  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate  until  the  Senate 
and  the  House  recognize  the  will  of  this 
body. 

I  point  out  that  this  provision  was  of- 
fered In  the  House  and  failed  on  the  very 
imusual  vote  of  162  to  162.  So  the  issue, 
if  in  doubt  at  all,  is  weighted  on  the  side 
of  the  private  ownersUp  of  gold. 

What  does  tills  conference  report  real- 
ly accomplish?  When  it  passed  this  body, 
the  bill  contained  an  impoundment  pro- 
cedure. That  has  been  deleted.  When  it 
passed  this  body,  the  biU  contained  a 
spending  celling,  adopted  after  hours  of 
extended  debate.  That  provision  has  been 
deleted.  When  the  bill  passed  this  body. 
It  contained  a  termination  of  assistance 
to  North  Vietnam,   adopted   only   after 

acrimonious  and  extended  debate.  Tliat 

provision  has  been  deleted. 

What  does  the  bill  stiU  have  in  it?  The 

«.lmosfc     znea.rxixie'less     provision     'w^tl^     ire— 

spwv  vi  pm»^  vmrsflip  oi  goiQi  &DQ 

It  has   In  it   the   requirement   for   report- 

In?  of  capital  flows,  particularly  so  far 

as   multinational   corporations    are   con- 

cemed.  That  much  it  does. 

Also,  it  purports  to  raise  the  official 

or  exchange  rate  of  the  price  of  gold. 

C3old  is  not  being  sold  at  $42  an  ounce. 
It  Is  not  being  purchased  by  anybody  at 
$42  an  ounce.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
portion  of  the  bill  is  almost  totally  mean- 
ingless. The  gold  window  has  been  closed; 
there  Is  no  oflScial  exchange  rate  now. 
So  we  are  talking  only  about  a  paper 
transaction  which,  in  reality,  in  the 
world  today,  is  meaningless  and  Is  be- 
coming more  so  day  by  day. 

So,  despite  my  lack  of  opposition  to  the 
bill.  I  shaU  not  vote  for  it  with  any  en- 
thusiasm at  all,  because  I  think  the  only 
positive  thing  it  does  is  with  respect  to 
the  flow  of  capital  so  far  as  multinational 
corporations  are  concerned  and  report- 
ing under  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  remarks.  He  did 
wage  a  very  successful  fight  on  the  floor. 
He  won  resoimdlngly. 

Frankly,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
very  conscious  of  the  Senate  vote.  We 
did  the  best  we  could.  The  House  was 
adamant.  The  House  had  problems  In 
the  area  of  germaneness,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  has  said. 

I  do  think  that  we  were  able  to  get 
something  in  this  conference  report.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  must 


be  disappointed  because  he  waged  a 
good  fight  and  he  had  a  very  surprising 
victory.  I  think  most  people  were  astonl- 
ished  at  the  margin  of  that  vote. 

However,  the  conference  report  states 
that  the  provisions  in  this  regard,  per- 
taining to  gold,  "shall  take  effect  when 
the  President  finds  and  reports  to  Con- 
gress that  mtematlonal  monetary  re- 
form shall  have  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  elimination  of  regulations  on  pri- 
vate ownership  of  gold  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  international  monetary 
position."  So  the  President  is  directed 
to  act  as  soon  as  possible.  I  realize  that 
Is  not  enotigh,  but  I  feel  we  could  not 
have  prevailed.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  think  the  conferees  did  an  excellent 
Job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jack  Bennett,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  September 
8, 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Dkptttt  Undxb  Sbcxttast 

or  THK  Trkasost, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  S.  1973. 
Hon.  WiuuAAf  Pkozmibs, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahtngton.  D.O. 

DzAB  Senatob  Pkoxioxx:  Tbe  Treasiiry  bas 
previously  expressed  to  you  and  otber  Senate 
conferees  on  the  Par  Value  BUI  our  strong 
support   for  the  provision  In  that  bill  re- 

qvarlng  unregulated  private  holding  of  gold 

when  the  President  determines  that  this  is 

consistent  wltb  international  monetary  re- 
form   and    the    tTnlted    States    International 

cntiy  la  uoQw  9wewy  Y0l9*W9  WWf  W 

Juz&e  4.    1073,   to  ChaJz-m&n   Sp&rlcixian.   copies 

or  whicn  were  sent  to  you  and  tne  otner  sen- 

ale    conferees    on    the    Par    Value    BIU     (en- 

cloeed). 

Since  that  time,  the  conferees  hsve  reached 

ftgreement  on  tnis  pronsion,  and  I  under- 

stand  that  the  Senate  Is  about  to  consider 
the  Conference  Report.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
Ti-easury'8  strong  support  for  the  private  gold 
holding  provisions  contained  In  the  Confer- 
ence Report. 

Under  Secretary  Volcker's  letter  outUned 
the  reasons  for  this  support.  However.  I  would 
like  to  make  two  additional  points  that  are 

especially  relevant  today. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  a  calming  of 
foreign  exchange  markets,  a  strengthening 

of  the  dollar  and  a  declining  price  of  gold. 
Senate  action  now  in  support  of  setting  a 
specific  date  for  removal  of  regulations, 
whether  this  year  or  some  time  in  the  future, 
could  weU  cause  a  new  round  of  speculation 
vpsettlng  this  Improved  trend  of  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  markets. 

The  Senate  action  would  not  only  be  up- 
setting to  these  markets  but  would  also  tend 
to  undermine  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  future 
role  of  gold  in  a  reformed  international 
monetary  system.  Under  Secretary  Volcker  Is 
negotiating  on  monetary  reform  In  Paris  this 
week  at  the  International  Monetary  Pund 
Committee  of  Twenty  meetings  in  PaHs. 
Negotiations  wlU  continue  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Pund  in  Nairobi  later  this 
month.  Senate  action  to  reject  or  modify  the 
Conference  Report  would  thus  be  espwclaUy 
unfortunate  since  It  would  undoubteSly 
raise  questions  abroad  about  domestic  sup- 
port for  the  United  States  position  on  the 
future  role  of  gold  m  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

It  is  our  strong  hope  that  the  Conference 


Report  on  the  Par  Value  Bill  can  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  without  change. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  P.  Bawwan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back,  llie  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  The 
yeas  smd  nays  have  been  ordtared,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ErvdO  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  SenatM*  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNET),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PtrLBRiCRT)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  Is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  fEimily. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakir 
and  Mr.  Bsocx),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  FONC),  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
zooa  (Mr.  Ooldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  is  absent 

because  or  illness  in  his  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,   the   Senator  from   Hawaii    (Mr. 

^oivo     and    t.txcf    Ser>a.t>oi-   from    OllAo    <aAr. 

TAn)  woiiiQ  eacn  m  "yea." 

The    result    -was    announced — yeas    09, 

nays  15,  as  follows: 

(No.   383   liCg.) 
YRAS — eo 


Aiken 

Oumey 

Putor« 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bsyb 

Hart 

PeU 

Beall 

Haskell 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Pro  «n  Ire 

Bennett 

Helms 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

HoHlngs 

Riblcoff 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

icouye 

Hcott.  Pa. 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Harry  p. 

Jr.    JsvlU 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Case 

t.ong 

Stevenson 

Ctallea 

Magnuaon 

Symington 

Clark 

Mattalas 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Mcaellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McOee 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mondale 

wuuama 

Pannln 

MuBkla 

Touns 

Oravel 

Nelson 

Orlffln 

Nunn 

NATS— 16 

Allen 

CurtU 

McGovem 

Bible 

Domlntck 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

HarUe 

Montoya 

Church 

ICansfleld 

Packwood 

Cranston 

McClure 

Sazbe 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Aboureek 

Pong 

Moss 

Baker 

Pulbright 

Scott,  Va. 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

Taft 

Cotton 

HatOeld 

Tuiuiay 

Kagleton 

Hruaka 

Krvln 

Hughes 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tbe  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1385) 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  and  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  conciurence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  8647.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  and  commodities  and  to  re- 
duce tbe  serious  Inflationary  Impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand: 

H.J.  Res.  HI.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  8,  1973, 
as  "National  Cancer  Day"; 

H.J.  Ree.  077.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  38th  day  of 
Beptember  1873  as  "  Teacber's  Day";  and 

HJ.   R«s.   605.   Joint  resolution   suthorlzlne 

mm  ID.  1813.  tnrouKD  ocioDer  id,  m. 

as    "Johnny    ^b>rlKoxi     TO    Ole&zi    t7p    AxxiertcK 

Month."      

HOUSE    BILL    AND    JOINT 

RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

The  foUowlng  bm  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  Indicated : 

H.R.  8M7.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  and  commodities  and  to  re- 
duce the  serious  Inflationary  Impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

HJ.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  i^ptember  8,  1973. 
as  "National  Cancer  Day"; 

HJ.  Res.  677.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  38th  day  of 
September  1973  as  "Teacher's  Day":  and 

HJ.  Res.  696.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1973,  through  October  16,  1973, 
as  "Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up  America 
Month."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EMERGENCY     COMMUTER     RELIEF 
ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEH).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  386  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  341  (S.  386)  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  TransporUtlon  Act  of  1964 


to  authorize  adeqiwte  commuter  service  m 
urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  after  line  21.  strike  out: 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  4 
(a)  Of  the  Urban  Mass  Tranaportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The 
Federal  grant  for  any  such  project  to  be 
assisted  under  section  3  (other  than  a  proj- 
ect for  payment  of  operating  expenses)  shall 
be  m  an  amount  equal  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  net  project  cost.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  projects 
which  were  not  subject  to  administrative 
reservation  on  or  before  July  1. 1973. 

On  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"basis",  insert  "(including  a  reasonable 
fiu-e  structure)  ";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11,  strike  out  "The"  and  insert  ^Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  th/Sfth  sen- 
tence of  section  4(a),  the";'^n  page  5. 
after  line  22,  strike  out: 

(d)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$3,100,000,000"  in  the  first 
and  third  aentences  and  Insertmg  m  lieu 
thereof  "•6,100,000,000". 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  hisert  "(d)";  and. 
after  line  19,  strike  out: 

Sac.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trana- 
pcn-tatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Insert  "(a)"  before  the  first  sentence; 

(b)  m  the  first  sentence,  delete  the  words 
"engineering,  and  designing"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "engineering,  destgn- 
ing,  and  evaluation": 

(c)  in  the  second  sentence,  delete  the  word 

'*mjcxA"  before  "(S)".  delete  the  i>eno<l  a.t  tlie 
end     ^f    -fcbe     aenterKce,    akzicX     tiri-iT     ";      &nc3     <4  > 

evRimtiin  of  lucb  Drojictg  iftip  mt  im- 

plerrkerxt-atlon.**  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  sentence; 

(d)  In  the  third  sentence,  change  the  word 

"anctton"     to     "aubaoctlon"     ftnd     tpaei  t     tbe 

words  "90  per  centum"  in  lieu  of  "two- 

ttilr<ls";  mxuX 

(e)  lad  tbe  following  new  sulMectloD: 

"(b)    tbe  Secretary  is  authorlzeil  to  utilize 

not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
authorls^atlon  provided  In  section  4(c)  to 
carry  out  technical  studies  by  contract  with- 
out limitation  on  tbe  Federal  share  of  tbe 
cost." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SccnoN  1.  The  (Congress  flnda — 

(1)  that  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  In  urban  areas; 

(3)  that  transportation  Is  the  Ufeblood  of 
an  urbanized  society  and  tbe  health  and 
welfare  of  that  society  depends  upon  tbe 
provision  of  efficient  economical  and  con- 
venient transportation  within  and  between 
Its  urban  areas; 

(3)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation mdustry  satlafled  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  country 
capably  and  profitably; 

(4)  that  In  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  mass  transportation  service 
In  urban  areas  has  become  so  financially  bur- 
densome as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of 
this  essential  public  service; 

(6)  that  the  termination  of  such  service 
(V  the  continued  increase  In  Its  cost  to  the 
user  Is  undesirable,  and  may  have  a  par- 
ticularly serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  a  substantial  number  of  lower  m- 
c(Hne  persons; 

(6)  that  some  urban  areas  are  now  en- 
gaged in  developing  preliminary  plans  for, 
or  are  actuaUy  carrying  out,  comprehenslTe 


projects  to  revitalize  their  maas  tranqxuta- 
tlon  operations;  and 

(7)  that  Ixnmedlate  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  needed  to  enable  many  maaa  trana- 
portatlon  systems  to  continue  to  provide  vital 
service. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No"  In  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  m  subsection 
(f),  no":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  foUows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized,  <hi 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  It  to  assist 
any  mass  transportation  system  which  main- 
tains mass  transportation  service  In  an  urban 
area  to  pay  operating  expenses  mcurred  as  a 
result  of  providing  such  service.  No  financial 
assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
section unless  (1)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  mass  transportation  services  pro- 
vided by  the  system  involved  are  needed  to 
carry  out  a  program  referred  to  In  section 
4(a).  and  (2)  the  applicant  State  or  public 
body  has  subnUtted  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
prehensive mass  transportation  service  Im- 
provement plan  which  is  approved  by  hint 
and  which  sets  forth  a  program,  meeting 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  for  cap- 
ital or  service  Improvements  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  effi- 
cient, economical,  and  convenient  maas 
transportation  service  in  an  urban  area,  and 
for  placing  the  mass  transportation  opera- 
tions of  such  system  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  {tncltiding  a  reasonable  fare  struc- 
ture) ,  and  (3)  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  mass  transportation  services  provided  by 
each  system  Involved  Is  being  provided  by  an 

efBcient  operation  of  such  system  in  accMd- 

ance  witb  regulations  promulgated  by  the 

Secretary. 

"Z^o£«ri^bst«kr&cXlzi^      t.be      j^trovlstoxxa      or      ^be 

miQ  mtm  or  section  m.  ttii  mount 

of      any      grant      ixnder      tills     subsection      to     a 

State  or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to 

aoslst  any  mass  transportation  system  to  pay 

operating  expenses  shall  not  exceed  twice  the 

ajnount  of  financial  assistance  provided  from 

State  or  local  sources  Tor  tuat  purpoee,  THe 

Secretary  sball  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  administer  this  subsec- 
tion in  an  equitable  manner.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  Include  appropriate  definitions  of 
(A)  operating  expenses,  and  (B)  the  sources 
or  types  of  State  or  local  financial  assistance 
which  may  be  considered  In  computing  the 
maximum   allowable   Pederal    grant." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  3"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbereof 

"section  3   (other  than  subsection   (f ) )  ". 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  such  act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  3,  7(b),  and 
9"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(except  subsection  (f)),  and  sections  7(b) 
and  9": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  under 
section  3(f)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  Incur  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of  grant 
agreements  or  otherwise  in  amounts  aggre- 
gating not  to  exceed  a8(X),000,(X)0.  This 
amount  shall  become  available  for  obligation 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph and  shall  remain  available  untU  obli- 
gated. There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  liquidation  of  the  obligations  In- 
curred under  this  paragraph  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1974.  which 
amount  may  be  Increased  to  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $800,000,000  prior  to  July  1, 1976. 
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Sums  so  approprlftted  shall  remain  avallabla 
until  expended." 

(d)(1)  Section  ia(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  at 
paragraph  (4) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows : 

"(6)  the  term  'mass  transportation  sys- 
tem' means  any  private  company  or  public 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service.". 

(2)  Section  12  of  such  Act  Is  fvirther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
payment  of  operating  erpensea  under  section 
3(f)  shall  not  be  construed  as  bringing 
wlthm  the  application  of  chapter  15  of  title 
6,  United  States  Oode,  any  nonsupervlsory 
employee  of  an  urban  mass  transportation 
system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  entity 
performing  related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  is  otherwise  inapplicable.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  unanimous-consent 
order  be  changed  to  30  minutes  on  the 
bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  that  there  be  20  min- 
utes on  any  amendments,  debatable  mo- 
tions, or  appeals,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  In  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
fifth  time  during  a  4-year  period  the  Sen- 
ate Is  once  again  called  upon  to  face  the 
problem  of  providing  operating  assist- 
ance for  urban  mass  transportation.  The 
record  is  clear — operating  assistance  is 
crucial  if  our  Nation's  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems  are  to  siirvlve.  As  the 
February  26, 1973  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  states: 

The  arguments  for  restricting  direct  mass 
transportation  aid  to  capital  expenses  are 
without  basis.  Pvirthermore,  a  grant  to  sub- 
sidize capital  but  not  operating  expenses 
encourages  wasteful,  premature  replacement, 
overcapitalization  of  technology  and  inade- 
quate maintenance,  which  are  likely  to  be 
extremely  costly. 

On  four  previous  occasions  the  Senate 
has  accepted  this  premise  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  legislation  provid- 
ing for  such  a  program — a  progrsun  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  c£m  suc- 
cessfully administer.  During  the  91st 
Congress,  the  Emergency  Commuter  Re- 
lief Act  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
part  of  the  Housing  Act.  During  the  92d 
Congress,  the  Senate  again  passed  it  on 
two  separate  occasions,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Housing  Act  and  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act.  Once  again,  on  March  14  of  this 


year  we  passed  S.  386  by  a  59  to  36  vote 
as  an  amendment  to  the  1973  highway 
blU. 

But  each  time  the  legislation  was  de- 
railed short  of  final  enactment.  On  each 
occasion,  the  House  failed  to  act  and  the 
House- Senate  conferees,  under  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto,  deleted  the 
provisions  of  S.  386  from  the  final  bills. 
And  In  taking  this  position  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  the  President  has  shown  a 
total  disregard  for  the  problems  of  our 
Nation's  cities  and  the  citizens  who  In- 
habit them. 

But  the  issue  of  operating  assistance 
and  better  urban  mass  transportation  is 
far  too  vital  to  brush  under  the  rug. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
once  again  fulfilled  its  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  by  favorably  re- 
porting S.  386,  the  Emergency  Commu- 
ter Relief  Act  for  Senate  consideration. 
Only  this  time,  there  is  a  glimmer  of 
hope  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  For  the 
first  time,  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  succeeded  in  reporting  it  out  of 
committee  and  have  obtained  clearance 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  Therefore,  hopefully  as  the 
final  step  In  our  efforts  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion's transit  systems  in  healthy  op- 
erating condition!  I  call  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  pass  once  more  the 
Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act. 

I  am  once  again  pleased  that  Senators 
Cask.  Cranston,  Javits,  Kennedy,  Pas- 
tore,  Percy,  Randolph,  and  Stevenson 
are  joining  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
proposal. 

As  more  and  more  bus  and  rail  transit 
lines  throughout  our  Nation  teeter  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  or  public  take- 
over, it  Is  our  obligation  to  do  our  best 
to  alleviate  the  mass  transit  crisis.  And 
as  these  systems  go  under,  additional 
automobiles  are  added  to  the  dally  traffic 
stream,  increasing  the  congestion  on  our 
streets,  the  pollution  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  relegating  the  poor,  the  in- 
firmed,  and  the  elderly  to  a  life  without 
mobility. 

Increased  congestion  penalizes  all  of 
our  Nation's  citizens.  Each  additional  car 
forced  upon  the  road  slows  down  the 
speed  of  all  other  drivers  and  Imposes 
"delay  costs"  on  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion using  the  same  streets  at  the  same 
time.  For  example,  a  study  of  traffic  in 
downtown  London  shows  that  the  cost 
of  automobile  travel  in  highly  congested 
areas,  taking  into  account  "delay  costs" 
is  approximately  $1  per  mile,  and  these 
estimates  do  not  include  the  costs  of 
damage  from  air  pollution  caused  by  au- 
tomobile gas  fumes. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It — to- 
day's situation,  as  bad  as  it  may  seem, 
is  getting  worse.  In  1970  the  revenues  of 
11  out  of  14  major  commuter  rail  lines 
failed  to  cover  even  operating  expenses, 
much  less  capital  costs.  All  but  two  of 
the  rapid  rail  lines  had  operating  defi- 
cits, as  did  one-third  of  all  urban  bus 
companies.  And  over  the  psist  decade,  the 
number  of  mimicipalities.  both  large  and 
smidl.  forced  to  initiate  local  programs 
for  operating  assistance  has  increased  by 
nearly  400  percent,  with  total  deficits 
running  at  a  rate  of  over  $400  million 
per  year. 


For  this  reason  alone.  S.  386  has  be- 
come  crucial  if  our  Nation's  mass  transit 
systems  are  to  survive.  Groups  such  as 
the  U.S.  League  of  Cities-Conference  of 
Iifayors,  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, the  American  Transit  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit 
have  all  made  S.  386  transit's  No.  1  leg- 
islative priority.  These  associations  rep- 
resenting States  and  cities  large  and 
small,  as  well  as  transit  operators 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  areas 
as  large  as  New  York  and  Chicago  and  as 
small  as  Lewistown,  Maine,  and  Bilozi, 
Miss.,  all  realize  that  operating  deficits 
have  become  a  serious  handicap  to  pro- 
viding viable  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

Clair  M.  Roddewlg,  of  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority,  clearly  and  succinctly 
stated  the  case  for  operating  assistance 
when  he  said: 

Today,  the  Authority  Is  In  deep  financial 
trouble.  If  1973  operations  and  level  of  fares 
are  continued  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in 
effect  during  1972,  we  will  have  a  $42.1  mil- 
lion deficit.  It  Is  not  possible  for  us  to  bor- 
row money  with  which  to  make  up  this 
deficit.  Obviously,  unless  we  obtain  some 
financial  assistance,  we  will  be  out  of  money 
and  will  be  required  to  shut  down  our  op- 
erations. 

And  Mr.  Roddewlg  Is  not  alone,  nor  Is 
C^hicago  unique.  The  mayor  of  Lewis- 
town,  Maine — John  C.  Orestis — just  this 
year  told  our  committee: 

However,  if  our  strtiggllng  city  transit 
service  is  to  do  more  than  decline,  a  pro- 
gram of  operating  subsidy  Is  the  key.  To 
depend  on  the  varying  financial  capacities 
of  local  areas  for  this  ingredient  is  not  only 
unfair,  but  is  self-defeating.  Once  transit 
dies  in  an  area.  Its  later  resvirrection  wlU 
double  or  perhaps  triple  demands  for  capi- 
tal grants. 

Operating  subsidies  offer  hope,  sta- 
bility, and  a  truly  balanced  urban  mass 
transportation  system  for  our  Nation's 
cities.  The  need  is  persuasive  and  over- 
whelming and  the  Emergency  Commuter 
Relief  Act  is  designed  to  meet  that  need. 

It  is  designed  to  halt  the  raising  of 
fares  to  intolerable  levels,  thus  reducing 
rldershlp  and  curtailing  essential  transit 
services.  It  recognizes  that  mass  trans- 
portation is  a  national  problem  and  one 
for  individual  localities  to  solve  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  And  foremost  of  all,  it  rec- 
ognizes that  mass  transportation  is  the 
lifeblood  of  an  urban  society  and  that  a 
program  of  capital  grants  coexisting 
with  one  of  operating  assistance  can  go 
a  long  way  toward  curtailing  the  distress 
of  both  transit  operators  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  municipalities  who 
own  and  operate  their  own  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Let  me  now  once  again  brlefiy  describe 
how  the  Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act 
win  help  to  reverse  the  decline  and  fall 
of  mass  transportation: 

It  would  amend  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  pre- 
vent reduction  of  essential  transporta- 
tion services  by  authorizing  assistance  to 
defray  operating  expenses. 

Grants,  on  a  two-thirds  Federal,  one- 
third  local  matching  basis,  would  be  pro- 
vided to  State  or  local  public  bodies  in 
order  to  Eissist  any  mass  transportation 
system  maintaining  service  In  an  urban 
area  and  to  pay  operating  expenses  in- 
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curred  as  a  result  of  providing  this 
service. 

Included  within  the  terms  of  such  as- 
sistance are  grants  for  debt  servicing  for 
mass  transit  investments. 

As  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining  a  grant 
for  operating  expenses,  the  States  and 
localities  would  have  to  determine  which 
systems  in  their  jurisdiction  were  in  need 
of  such  aid  and  then  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  a  comprehen- 
sive mass  transportation  program  to 
Improve  such  service  and  to  place  mass 
tnmsportation  operations  oa  a  sound 
financial  basis  Including  a  reasonable 
fare  structure. 
•  yThe  Secretary  would  also  be  required 
to  make  a  determination  that  the  mass 
transit  services  are  being  efficiently  pro- 
vided by  the  system  applying  for  the 
grant  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  operating  assistance  provisions 
are  geared  to  fulfilling  three  prime 
objectives: 

First.  Maintenance  of  service  to  the 
public. 

Second.  Stimulation  of  further  rider- 
ship,  especially  in  the  commuter  peak- 
hour  category;  and 

Third.  Assistance  to  communities  in 
meeting  their  overall  development  aims. 

If  enacted,  this  program  will  be  an 
immense  and  immediate  benefit  to  local 
communities. 

It  will  give  them  the  option  to  plan 
and  Implement  the  mix  of  transporta- 
tiwi  services  most  responsive  to  their  own 
needs  and  their  own  goals  for  orderly 
community  growth  and  development. 

It  will  provide  local  governments  with 
the  resources  to  determine  their  own 
transportation  policy.  And,  it  will  bring  a 
new  measure  of  fiexlbility  and  balance 
to  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
urban  transportation  programs. 

To  fund  this  program,  $800  million 
would  be  made  available  over  the  next 
2  years.  This  is  a  realistic  figure  of 
actual  needs  and  is  fuUy  supported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  hearing  record. 

Today  even  more  than  4  years  ago 
when  the  Senate  first  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Commuter  Relief  Act,  there  is  a 
great  national  stake  in  expanding  and 
modernizing  our  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems.  During  the  4-year  delay  in 
enacting  S.  386,  costs  have  risen,  fares 
have  increased,  and  services  have  been 
curtailed,  due  to  greater  and  greater 
operating  deficits.  As  a  result,  more  and 
more  transit  riders  have  been  forced  to 
use  automobiles.  And  transit  plans  and 
projects  that  are  urgently  needed  have 
piled  up  and  gathered  dust. 

The  time  to  act  is  once  again  before 
us.  By  ad(H>ting  the  Emergency  Com- 
muter Relief  Act  we  in  the  Congress  can 
once  again,  by  our  deeds,  make  mass 
transit  our  Nation's  top  transportation 
priority  for  the  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
fully  debated  on  many  occasions.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  new  material  that 
I  would  like  to  submit  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  the  United  States  National 
League  of  Cities-Conference  of  Mayors 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recoho, 


supporting  the  passage  of  this  measure 
which  deals  with  the  crisis  we  face  In 
mass  transportation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  IiKAOTTx  OF  Cmss. 
U.8.  CofrrxacMcx  or  Matoks, 

September  7. 1973. 
Hon.  Hauuson  A.  Williams. 
US.   Senate,   Old   Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Sknatok  WnjJAMs:  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  t7.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  which  together  represent  more  than 
15,000  municipalities  throughout  the  nation, 
wish  to  express  the  strong  support  of  the 
nation's  cities  for  8.  386,  the  "Emergency 
Commuter  Relief  Act  of  1973." 

Through  your  leadership,  the  nation  has  a 
major  program  of  federal  assistance  to  fi- 
nance the  capital  costs  of  public  mass  transit. 
Your  letters  have  focused  the  attention  of 
the  nation  on  the  crisis  In  mass  transit,  and 
the  need  for  capital  assistance  and  federal 
operating  subsidies  to  make  mass  transit 
systems  fully  effective. 

As  you  know,  at  a  time  when  state  and 
local  governments  are  subsidizing  mass  tran- 
sit systems  by  more  than  (500  million  an- 
nually, cities  are  now  confronted  with  sig- 
nificant new  demands  for  expanded  and  im- 
proved transit  service.  Federal  operating  sub- 
sidies are  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  these 
new  demands  and  to  attain  vital  public 
objectives.  For  example,  the  proposed  EPA 
regulation  mandating  transporatlon  controls 
in  36  cities  will  force  major  reductions  in 
driving  in  these  cities.  Public  mass  transpor- 
tation will  be  expected  to  provide  the  alter- 
native. Because  these  controls  are  aimed  at 
commuters,  this  will  Increase  peak  hour  de- 
mand. Capital  and  operating  costs  will  rise, 
and  cities  will  have  unused  capacity  during 
off-peak  hours,  increasing  further  operating 
costs. 

Another  factor  leading  to  greater  demand 
for  mass  transit  is  the  energy  crisis.  One- 
half  of  every  barrel  of  domestic  crude  oil  goes 
for  gasoline  to  power  autos  and  trucks,  ac- 
cording to  EPA.  Each  conventional  bus  can 
carry  enough  passengers  to  replace  twenty  or 
more  automobUes.  It  is  obvious  that  public 
mass  transit  Is  an  essential  public  service, 
necessary  to  the  national  goals  of  a  quality 
environment  and  for  the  conservation  of 
energy. 

Federal  operating  subsidies  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  attain  these  objectives.  Cities 
cannot  continue  to  assume  this  national 
responsibility  alone. 

As  Mayor  Pete  Wilson  of  San  Diego  re- 
cently testified,  "Mass  transit  is  expected  to 
provide  the  alternative  to  the  automobUe. 
If  that  expectation  Is  to  be  more  than  a 
pious  hope,  we  dare  not  fall  to  recognize  that 
its  achievement  will  require  far  greater  in- 
fiislons  of  dollars  than  at  present."  The 
"Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act  of  1973." 
S.  386,  to  provide  federal  operating  subsidies, 
deserves  and  requires  the  support  of  every 
member  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

AnxK   E.   Pritcharo, 
Executive  Vice  President 

National  league  of  Cities. 
John    J.    Gtwthbb, 
Executive  Director, 
VS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  approve  a 
$400  million  annual  funding  level,  $800 
million  over  2  years,  to  provide  assistance 
to  transit  systems  which,  due  to  one  rea- 
son or  another,  are  operating  in  the  red. 
While  I  strongly  favor  providing  fimds 
for  capital  expenditures  to  Improve  and 
modernize  transit  systems,  there  are  cer- 


tain factors  relating  to  the  provision  of 
operating  subsidies  which  I  find  hard  to 
accept. 

While  all  transit  systems  in  this  coun- 
try could  possibly  be  eligible  for  some  of 
the  assistance  provided  in  this  bill,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  f  imds  will  be  going 
to  a  handful  of  urbsm  centers  in  the 
coimfry.  I  find  it  hard  to  accept  a  situa- 
tion where  most  of  the  taxpayers  in  this 
coimtry  will  have  to  pay  for  a  program 
for  which  they  will  receive  little  If  any 
benefit.  There  is  no  question  that  assist- 
ance is  needed  in  several  communities 
where  the  transit  system  Is  operating  at 
a  loss.  There  are  people  who  live  and 
work  in  cities  where  such  sjrstems  are 
necessary  for  their  livelihood.  But,  If  a 
transit  system  Is  Important  to  that  com- 
mimlty,  then  they  should  be  willing  to 
contribute  something  to  make  that  sys- 
tem economically  feasible  rather  than 
simply  turning  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  help. 

A  few  communities,  such  as  Atlanta 
and  Denver,  have  attempted  to  bear  this 
responsibility  at  the  local  level.  While 
they  have  not  operated  in  the  black  over- 
night, and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
situation  might  remain  for  a  few  years, 
the  situation  does  look  promising  for  the 
long  term  future.  What  is  significant  Is 
that  they  have,  on  their  own,  attempted 
to  be  a  Uttle  creative  and  a  little  daring, 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  Just  might  pay  olT. 
Dally  rldershlp  has  significantly  In- 
creased and  the  fares  have  been  set  at  a 
reasonable  level.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  less  congestion  in  the  downtown 
areas,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  automobile 
pollution  will  be  significantly  reduced. 

I  think  that  this  approsu;h,  combined 
with  the  utilization  of  grants  for  capital 
expenditures  for  improved  and  modern- 
ized systems  will,  in  the  long  run,  pro- 
vide the  better  solution  to  our  urban 
transportation  problems. 

For  the  improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  transportation  systems  we  will  in 
the  long  run  provide  funds  to  assist  in 
urban  mass  transportation. 
'  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
subsidize  what  many  consider  to  be  poor 
management  of  urban  transit  systems. 
The  farebox  subsidies  simply  invite  more 
Federal  assistance.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
measure  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CrURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
constitute  a  new  Federal  program? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  does  constitute  a  new 
Federal  program.  We  have  up  to  now 
supplied  funds  for  capital  improvement 
of  mass  transit  systems.  However,  we 
have  not  yet  had  farebox  subsidies.  This 
mesisure  has  passed  the  Senate.  It  has 
been  acted  on  before.  However,  It  has 
been  stalled  In  the  House  and  In  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  Is  no  ongoing 
program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  Is  not.  except  that 
I  believe  the  highway  bill  does  provide 
in  the  third  year  of  that  act  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  State  and  local  authorities, 
the  moneys  can  be  used.  However,  that 
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Is  again  for  capital  expansion,  and  not 
for  farebox  subsidies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  be  the  cost? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  cost  would  be  $800 
million  over  2  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  are  we  spending 
now  on  Federal  assistance  for  capital 
improvements 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  cannot 
quote  the  exact  figure  offhand.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  can  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  at 
an  approximate  aimual  rate  of  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  $1  billion? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  in  addition  to 
that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
money  already  provided  for  capital  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  approx- 
imately how  much  of  that  $800  million 
over  that  period  of  time  will  go  for  capi- 
tal improvement? 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  will  all  go  for  oper- 
ating subsidies.  There  is  a  different  fund- 
ing provision  for  capital  improvement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  there 
have  been  studies  suid  findings  that  this 
approach — a  Federal  contribution  to- 
ward operating  expenses  will  be  supple- 
mentary as  well  as  complementary  to  the 
capital  grant  progrsun.  It  will  make  the 
capital  grant  program  far  more  efBcient 
if  we  also  have  Federal  money  that  can 
be  used  for  operating  expenses.  There 
will  be  less  pressure  on  mass  transit  oper- 
ators to  come  in  and  buy  additional  new 
equipment  if  they  have  sufficient  funds 
to  maintain  the  equipment  that  is  now 
in  operation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  ask  what  cities 
will  receive  this  Federal  assistance? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  systems  that 
meet  the  criteria  that  are  spelled  out  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  probably  most 
msiss  transit  systems  in  the  country 
would  be  eligible  and  would  probably 
meet  the  criteria. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  criteria  clearly 
states  that  they  would  have  to  come  in 
and  show  a  plan  for  improved  service. 
First  they  would  have  to  convince  the 
Secretary  that  this  assistance,  is  needed 
for  improved  service,  and  second,  that 
the  fare  structure  will  be  maintained  at 
a  reasonable  level. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Although  many  cities 
would  be  potentially  eligible,  you  and  I 
blow  that  the  money  would  be  going 
into  the  northeastern  cities  that  have 
the  most  critical  mass  transit  problems. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wonder  if  they  do  have. 
It  seems  to  me  the  most  critical  trsms- 
portation  problems  are  in  the  tiny  vil- 
lages and  towns.  There  they  have  no  rail- 
roads any  more;  the  chances  are  they 
do  not  have  a  bus  line;  there  is  no  place, 
even  in  an  emergency,  where  you  can 
hire  a  taxi,  because  there  is  not  any  taxi, 
and  there  are  no  public  buses. 


I  am  not  suggesting  a  Federal  sulisidy, 
but  the  real  facts  are  that  we  have  faced 
for  a  long  time  a  transportation  crisis 
in  this  coimtry.  Our  transportation  sys- 
tems have  not  kept  pace.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  our  railroads,  for  instance, 
have  had  negative  thinking  for  a  long 
time,  "niey  are  totally  unequipped  to 
carry  the  freight  tiiat  we  need. 

Merely  to  pick  out  certain  places  be- 
cause of  size  and  subsidize  the  operation 
of  their  transportation  systems  does  not 
solve  anything.  But  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  providing  the 
information. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  correct  that  the 
funds  under  this  bill  would  go  for  oper- 
ating purposes,  which  means  that  the 
entire  Nation,  the  Federal  Government, 
would  be  financing  the  operation  of  a 
transit  system  in  one  State  or  in  one 
city? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  This  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  farebox 
subsidy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  called  upon 
to  assist  in  paying  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  transit  system  in  New 
York  or  some  other  big  city? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  further  true 
that  under  the  statement  Just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  frcmi  New 
Jersey,  billions  of  dollars  more  will  be 
called  for,  for  construction  purposes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  there  is  already 
an  ongoing  program  for  capital  im- 
provements at  a  rate,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey — and  I  believe 
his  figure  is  correct — of  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  already  in  the 
law  and  runs  through  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  only  now  furnishing 
money  for  capital  improvements,  but 
will  now  be  called  upon  to  fiimish  addi- 
tional money  for  operating  the  transpor- 
tation systems  in  the  big  cities  of  this 
NaUon? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  to  me  for  one  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  problem  is  one 
that,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
points  out,  is  more  than  just  a  big  city 
problem.  Deficits  in  transportation  run 
throughout  our  country,  in  a  majority 
of  our  cities  and  towns. 

For  example,  in  Coliunbia,  S.C.,  in 
1969  the  South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas 
Co.  had  an  operating  deficit  of  $389,000. 
In  1970,  it  was  $570,000.  These  deficits 
are  comparable  to  the  deficits  which  we 
see  across  the  country. 

It  is  not  Just  a  big  city  problem  that  we 
are  talking  about.  And  this  program  is 
available  to  all  communities,  both  large 
and  small,  which  have  a  transportation 
problem. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  this  plan. 


would  the  South  Carolina  Electric  <i 
Gas  Co.  receive  gratuities,  or  funds? 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  they  meet  the  criteria, 
they  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  ia  a  private 
corporation,  that  provides  irawer  to 
about  40  to  60  percent  of  our  entire  State, 
that  nms  this  bus  company.  Is  it  the 
plan  now  to  give 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  provisions  of  the 
act  would  apply  only  to  the  mass  transit 
aspect  of  the  company's  operation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  would  apply 
only  to  mass  transits  operated  by  the 
municipalities? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  assistance  would  actually  go  to 
a  public  body,  but  then  it  could  be  used 
for  a  private  company. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Exactly.  The  appll- 
csmt  must  be  a  governmental  unit  of  a 
State  or  local  government. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  So,  then,  the  in- 
stance the  Senator  cited  would  not  be 
applicable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Oh,  yea.  because  then 
the  governmental  imlt  that  makes  the 
application,  if  it  is  approved  and  meets 
all  the  criteria,  can  have  the  grant  run 
to  the  benefit  of  the  private  operator. 
But  it  is  the  public  body  that  must  make 
the  application. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  where  the 
public  body  operates  a  big  power  com- 
pany as  well  as  these  buses,  and  they 
balance  it  all  off,  how  would  that  oper- 
ate? 

lit.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  meet  the  criteria  under  those  cir- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
this:  Is  it  not  probably  true  that  funds 
under  this  bill  will  go  to  one-fourth  or 
fewer  of  the  States  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  Is  a  high 
probability. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Because  they  are 
the  ones  that  have  the  big  cities  and 
the  big  transit  systems.  Surely  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  does  not  antici- 
pate and  visualize  that  the  funds  under 
this  bill  will  be  going  to  smaller  States 
of  the  Nation,  does  he? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  the  capital 
program  we  have  found  this  to  be  true, 
that  it  is  not  limited  Just  to  the  larger 
metropolitan,  big  city  areas. 

As  a  matter  of  assuring  that  it  will  be 
a  national  program,  there  is  a  limitation 
on  the  funds  of  12.5  percent  that  can  go 
to  one  State. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  imderstand,  if 
they  meet  the  criteria.  But  what  little 
State  is  going  to  meet  the  criteria? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  estimate  that 
where  they  are  rurming  heavy  deficits, 
they  would  look  to  this  program  as  an 
opportunity  to  give  them  some  relief  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  mass  trans- 
portation operations  for  their  citizens. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator estimate  that  75  percent  of  the 
fimds  under  this  bill  will  go  to.  say,  the 
12  biggest  States  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Cities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  I  mean  the 
States  that  have  those  big  cities. 
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Mr.  wnJ.IAMS.  If  (he  experience  here 
follows  the  history  of  the  capital  grant 
program  for  urban  mass  transit  grants, 
this  program  will  benefit  all  of  the  States. 
That  has  been  our  experience  under  the 
capital  grant  program  for  mass  trans- 

portati<»i. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  also 
true — — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  say  that  some 
of  oiu-  most  eloquent  testimony  of  need 
came  from  States  with  smaller  popula- 
tions. The  mayor  of  Lewlstcra,  Maine,  for 
example,  came  to  Washington  and  tes- 
tified before  our  committee,  and  stated 
an  excellent  case  for  a  community  of 
about  30,000  or  40,000  people.  And  the 
problems  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  are  the 
same  as  those  throughout  the  country  in 
cities  both  large  and  small. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  understandable 
that  any  mayor  or  any  city  that  can  get 
any  funds  wishes  to  get  those  funds ;  but 
is  it  not  a  disproportionate  situation,  be- 
cause only  a  handful  of  cities  throughout 
this  entire  Nation  are  going  to  get  the 
preponderance  of  funds,  and  the  rest  will 
be  left  with  very  few  If  any  funds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know  about 
preponderance.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
capital  grant  program,  in  its  administra- 
tion has  been  responsive  to  applications 
across  the  country,  and  has  been  of  b«i- 
eflt  to  all  of  the  States. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wanted  to  assert  again  my  full  support 
of  this  bill.  I  am  one  of  its  cosponsors. 
I  suppose  that  in  my  State's  own 
cities — especially  the  city  of  New  York- 
one  finds  exemplified  In  the  whole  de- 
plorable situation  an  atmosphere  of 
crisis.  This  crisis  is  not  only  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  urban  traffic 
and  its  concomitant  problems,  but  also  of 
envinmmental  pollution  which  I  think 
is  often  overlooked  in  its  vital  connection 
with  mass  transit. 

For  example,  we  all  are  familiar  with 
the  pollution  alert  that  has  Just  griK>ed 
the  entire  east  coast.  In  Wasl^ngton, 
D.C..  this  alert  extended  over  13  days. 
Just  ending  yesterday.  This  polluted  air, 
which  shrouded  all  of  our  Northeast  cit- 
ies, not  only  made  outdoor  excursions 
unpleasant — which  would  have  been  b«wl 
enough— but  it  also  created  a  health  haz- 
ard to  all  of  us. 

The  fxmding  authO'-.^  by  this  bill 
will  not  solve  such  crises,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly help  to  aUevlate  one  of  the  major 
causes. 

Yet  another  reason  for  Immediate  Fed- 
eral concern  Is  the  now  critical  energy 
crisis.  The  only  realistic  short-term  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  is  reduced  consump- 
tion of  existing  supplies.  "Hiat  consump- 
tion must  be  attacked  from  every  source, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is  depend- 
ence on  the  private  automobile.  This  bill 
would  begin  to  make  a  dent,  and  every 
dent  helps  in  this  needless  waste  of  our 
resources. 

Another  point  critically  important  for 
my  State  is  that  we  are  very  much  en- 
gaged in  self-help.  The  Governor  Is  cur- 


rently pressing  for  passage  of  a  trans- 
portation bond  issue  of  $3.5  billion,  of 
which  $2.1  billion  would  go  to  mass 
transit.  One  of  its  primary  objectives  Is 
to  halt  the  rise  in  fares,  and  consequent 
decline  in  ridership.  so  that  they  would 
be  limited  In  our  State  to  35  cents.  This 
immense  burden  cannot  be  borne  by  the 
States  alone;  even  with  every  effort  made 
by  the  States.  Federal  assistance  is  still 
a  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that  the 
pinch  of  cost  of  living  increases  have  also 
contributed  very  materially  to  the  nm- 
away  costs  of  urban  transportation  and 
that  this  adds  to  the  already  crushing 
burden. 

This  leads  me  to  the  final  point  which 
I  wish  to  make,  Mr.  President,  and  that 
is  that  urban  mass  transit  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  core  cities.  It  Is  the  only 
thing  that  feeds  blood  into  the  core  cit- 
ies. Every  city  that  has  tried  to  rehabili- 
tate its  central  core  has  foimd  that  ur- 
ban mass  transit  is  absolutely  essential 
in  order  to  bring  the  people  in  and  to 
take  them  out  in  any  intelligent  way.  It 
is  amazing  to  me  that  we  are  so  far  be- 
hind in  modem  concepts  with  respect  to 
this  elementary  matter,  even  with  the 
help  of  this  extremely  limited  measure, 
as  I  am  sure  my  coUeague  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  many  years,  Mr.  WnxiAjts.  al- 
ready has  made  plain. 

However,  it  is  still  definitely  a  step  In 
the  right  direction  and  a  step  that  can- 
not be  delayed  any  longer.  I  hope  very 
much  the  Senate  will  vote  favorably  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  an  editorial  appearing  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  entitled  "Cash  for 
Mass  Transit"  be  printed  in  the  Rscoho. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cash  fob  Mass  Tkan sit 
With  few  exceptions,  cities  all  across  this 
country  are  witnessing  a  famllUtr,  but  no  less 
vicious,  cycle  In  the  fortunes  of  their  m*i«if 
transit  systems:  rising  costs  anl  fares,  loss  of 
passengers,  reduced  net  Income,  deteriora- 
tion, loss  of  more  passengers  and  finally  a 
slide  Into  hopeless  decay.  Both  houses  of 
Congress  are  about  to  vote  on  measures  to 
break  that  terrible  progression  by  the  only 
me<uis  that  can  break  It — a  Federal  operating 
subsidy. 

For  much  too  long  it  has  been  accepted  as 
an  axiom  that  any  major  undertaking  to  de- 
fray a  transportation  line's  operating  ex- 
penditures would  be  throwing  public  funds 
down  a  bottomless  well.  The  exceptional  cities 
that  have  recently  challenged  this  hoary  be- 
lief with  imaginative  action  have  clearly 
proved  its  boUownesa.  When  a  subsidy  al- 
lowed San  Diego  to  lower  mass  transit  fares 
from  40  cents  to  26,  patronage  went  up  an 
astonishing  72  per  cent.  Since  Atlanta  did 
the  even  more  dramatic  feat  of  dropping 
fares  from  40  cents  to  16.  by  way  of  govern- 
ment financing,  ridership  has  increased  by 
II  million  passengers. 

Since  few  American  cities  are  in  financial 
shape  to  increase  transit  operating  subsidies. 
Federal  action  is  the  one  real  hope  for  arrest- 
ing a  decline  that  has  already  reduced  the 
country's  mass  transit  patronage  to  less  than 
one-third  of  what  It  was  a  quarter-century 
ago.  Both  Congressional  measures  would 
promote  that  purpose  by  providing  $400 
mllUon  a  year  in  operating  assistance  for  two 
years. 
Should  these  measures  pass,  the  dUTerenoe 


between  them  shotild  by  aU  means  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  House  blU.  Under  the  Senate 
plan,  grants  would  be  made  at  the  dlacntioa 
of  the  Secretary  of  Tranq>ortatlon,  whereas 
the  House  bill  would  help  any  system  that 
produced  a  comprehensive  plan  tor  improved 
services,  with  Federal  aaslstanA  calculated 
by  the  number  of  passengers  carried  and 
other  criteria.  The  subsidy,  in  short,  would 
be  not  merely  a  handout  but  an  incentiTe 
to  increase  patronage — and  the  only  known 
ways  to  do  that  are  to  keep  fares  down  *"<i 
improve  transit  services. 

According  to  the  House  Urban  Mass  Transit 
subcommittee,  more  than  230  local  transit 
systems  have  collapsed  In  the  past  two 
decades.  To  revive  the  others  before  they 
are  too  far  gone,  to  enable  tirban  areas  to 
meet  the  standards  laid  down  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  to  save  the  enormous  amounts 
of  energy  now  being  squandered  by  the  over- 
use of  the  private  auto,  both  House  and 
Senate  should  pass  this  subsidy  legislation  by 
votes  overwhelming  enough  to  discourage  an 
aU  too  Ukely  Presidential  veto — or  at  worst 
to  brighten  the  prospects  for  overriding  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
figure  in  this  bill,  of  $800  million  for  a 
2-year  period,  is  the  figure  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  advanced  2  years 
ago. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  exacUy  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  the  same  figure. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senate  passed  it  and 
we  got  fouled  up  thereafter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Nevertheless,  we  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  great  contribution 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  in  this  field. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
DoMKNici).  The  Senator  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Whaiams)  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject  as  it  has  been 
WMisldered  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
legislation  during  past  years  and  this 
year.  I  regretted  very  much  that  my  able 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  did  not  vote 
for  the  conference  report  on  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  even  though  I  regretted  his 
vote,  I  now  want  to  give  my  endorsement 
and  vote  for  the  measure  he  brings  to  the 
Senate  today. 

The  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
enacted  Just  before  the  August  recess, 
contains  a  significant  departure  from 
past  practices.  This  legislation,  for  the 
first  time,  authorizes  the  use  of  highway 
trust  fimds  for  support  of  mass  transit 
under  certain  conditions.  Beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  urban  communities  will 
have  the  option  of  using  their  share  of 
highway  fimds  for  either  roadbuildlng  or 
public  transportation  development. 

The  subject  being  considered  today. 
Federal  operating  assistance  for  mass 
transit,  was  approved  earlier  this  year  as 
an  amendment  to  the  highway  bill. 
Throughout  a  long  and  difficult  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
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we  encountered  strong  opposition  to  this 
provision.  In  the  end  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  its  deletion.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  final  agree- 
ment oa  important  legislation  and, 
frankly,  to  avoid  a  Presidential  veto  of 
that  measure.  The  administration  was 
adamantly  opposed — wrongly,  in  my 
mind — to  any  Federal  operating  support 
for  mass  transit.  Itkwas  the  absence  of 
operating  subsidies  In  the  highway  bill 
conference  report  that  prompted  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
to  oppose  that  report  in  the  Senate. 

While  it  is  imix>rtant  to  accelerate  our 
development  of  mass  transit  systems.  It 
is  perhaps  more  important  to  provide  the 
financial  support  that  will  insure  their 
ability  to  be  viable  operations.  The  ad- 
ministration supports  one  aspect  of  mass 
transit,  construction,  but  fails  to  follow 
through  by  proposing  the  necessary  op- 
erational support  that  will  keep  the 
heavy  investment  in  hardware  from 
being  less  than  fully  utilized. 

I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  believe  mass 
transit  construction  should  be  financed 
by  highway  trust  fund  revenues.  The  op- 
posite position  prevailed  in  the  new  high- 
way act,  however,  and  I  believe  we  ar- 
rived at  an  agreement  in  that  legislation 
that  retains  the  integrity  of  the  national 
highway  program  while  giving  urban 
areas  more  flexibility  to  meet  their  trans- 
portation needs. 

I  have  joined  Senator  Williams  as  a 
cosponsor  of  prior  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion. That  subject  matter  under  discus- 
sion today  concerns  Itself  with  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  necessity  in  many  areas  of 
the  country. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  Record,  how- 
ever, that  I  believe  the  rather  extrava- 
gant and  grandiose  claims  for  rapid  rail 
transit  in  futiu-e  years  will  not  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts. 

I  have  consistently  supported  pro- 
grams for  urban  mass  transit  in  this 
coimtry,  but  believe  that  they  should  be 
kept  separate  and  determined  within  the 
Senate  on  their  own  specific  merits.  In 
that  case,  I  have  opposed  in  the  Senate 
the  diversion  of  funds  from  the  highway 
trust  moneys  to  rapid  rail  transit  or 
other  urban  transit  programs.  But  I  have, 
without  exception,  supported  efforts  for 
urbsm  transit  including  rail  facilities. 

Thus,  my  warning  is  simply  to  Indicate 
that  I  believe  the  claims  for  these  pro- 
grams will  not  be  as  stated.  We  shall  find 
them  heavily  used  not  24  hours  a  day  but 
possibly  4  or  5  hours  a  day. 

The  costs,  of  course,  will  be  high.  Not, 
for  instance  the  $1  billion  originally  es- 
timated for  the  system  in  Washington, 
D.C..  but  possibly  $4  billion. 

I  mention  these  as  facts  not  as  fan- 
tasies. But  that  does  not  deter  me  from 
support  for  this  legislation  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  develop  smd  strengthen  the  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  there 
\s  a  close  relationship  between  transpor- 
tation activities  and  our  efforts  to  reduce 
air  pollution.  A  number  of  metropolitan 
areas  are  faced  with  the  imposition  of 
transportation  controls  to  achieve  estab- 
lished air  quality  standards.  Any  restric- 
tions on  private  transportation  obviously 


must  be  accompanied  by  the  provision  of 
alternate  forms  of  movement.  Therefore, 
public  transportation  systems  must  be 
expanded  in  the  total  strategy  to  remove 
pollutants  from  the  air  we  breathe. 

Under  presently  established  schedules, 
transportation  controls  are  likely  within 
the  next  few  years.  Rapid  rail  systems, 
which  require  lengthy  construction 
times,  cannot  be  placed  In  operation  in 
time  to  provide  alternate  trsmsportation. 
Bus  transportation,  however,  is  capable 
of  rapid  expansion  and  has  the  flexibility 
needed  in  such  situations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  resources  of 
the  regular  urban  mass  transit  program, 
the  assistance  provided  through  the 
highway  program  and  the  operating  sub- 
sidles  being  voted  on  today  all  will  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to 
enable  cities  to  meet  the  goals  of  cleaner 
air. 

I  support  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams).  I  have  Joined  him 
in  the  past  and  I  Join  him  today. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  remarks 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) with  regard  to  the  rural  highway 
program.  He  has  properly  called  atten- 
tion to  this  Important  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional roadbulldlng  effort.  Roads  are  the 
basic  and  frequently  the  only  form  of 
transportation  for  people  in  rural  areas. 
The  Congress  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  roads  to  rural  America  and 
has,  with  the  strong  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  acted 
to  expand  this  program.  The  new  High- 
way Act  provides  more  than  $1  billion 
a  year  for  each  of  the  next  3  years  for 
noninterstate  highway  construction  in 
rural  areas. 

The  act  sdso  authorizes  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  find  ways  to  provide 
public  transportation  services,  utilizing 
highways,  for  people  who  live  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns.  I  was  the  initiator 
of  this  provision  which  directs  the  ex- 
penditure of  $30  miUion  in  Federal  funds 
ill  an  effort  to  fill  this  critical  gap  in  our 
national  transportation  program.  As  a 
Senator  from  one  of  our  most  rural 
States,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
to  provide  people  in  lightly  populated 
areas  with  the  same  mobility  desired  by 
their  urban  counterparts. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  for  raising  this  subject, 
and  I  am  gratified  for  his  support  of  the 
highway  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  continued  support  of 
mass  transportation  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  Is,  of  course,  im- 
derstood  and  appreciated.  He  has  had 
a  dual  role  In  transportation,  support- 
ing this  program  as  weU  as  the  highway 
program.  He  has  always  very  graciously 
included  our  mass  transportation  amend- 
ments in  his  highway  bills.  It  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  and  very  helpful  to 
us  to  have  his  support. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
favor  this  legislation  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it.  It  is  a  new  program,  a  new 
Federal  subsidy  program,  perhaps  to  oth- 
er units  of  the  Government,  costing  $800 
million  over  a  period  of  2  years,  and  we 
do  not  have  the  money  in  the  Treasury. 


Another  basic  reason  why  this  meas- 
ure should  not  be  enacted  is  that  merely 
underwriting  the  d^dt  of  these  trans- 
portation systems  do  not  solve  anything. 
It  does  not  bring  anything  new  into  the 
transportation  field  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems. It  does  not  help  in  any  way.  It 
merely  is  picking  up  the  check  for  some 
operation  that  ts  failing  at  the  presecil 
time,  and  it  will  be  discriminatory,  tn 
that  it  will  be  used  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  and  not  a  very  high  pro- 
portlm  of  our  people  will  benefit  frcxn 
it.  I  hope  it  never  becomes  law. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired. 

The  clerk  will  report  Uie  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  They 
have  been  set  out  in  the  R«cord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  naae,  and  the 
committee  amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMZNOMZNT  NO.  461 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  461.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispmsed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  psge  1,  between  Hens  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"TITLE  I — EMEROBNCT  COtSMUTER 
RELIEF 
"FINDIKGB". 
On  page  I,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  thereof  "See.  101.". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  "3"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "102". 

On  page  7,  Insert  after  line  12,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"TITLE     n— FARE-FREE      MASS     TRANS- 
PORTATION   DEMONSTRATIONS 

"Skc.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(herelnaifter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  enter  Into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  for  research 
and  the  development,  establishment,  and 
(^leratlon  of  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
termine the  feaslbUlty  of  fare-free  urban 
mass  transportation  systems. 

"Sec.  202.  Federal  grants  or  payments  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  projects  shall 
cover  not  to  exceed  80  per  centiim  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  Involved,  Including  op- 
erating costs  and  the  amortization  of  capital 
costs  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  Is  In  effect. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  select  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  for  such  projects  In 
accordance  with  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  shall  have  a  falling  or 
nonexistent  transit  system,  a  decaying  cen- 
tral city,  automobile-caused  air  pollution 
problems,  and  an  Immobile  central  city  pop- 
ulation; 

"(2)  several  projects  should  be  selected 
from  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  of  differ- 
ing sizes  and  populations; 

"(3)  a  high  level  of  Innovative  service  must 
be  provided  including  the  provision  of  cross- 
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town  and  other  tranq)ortatlon  service  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  central  city  realdents 
and  others  to  reach  employment,  shopping, 
and  recreation;  and 

"(4)  to  the  extent  practicable,  projects 
utUlzlng  different  modes  of  mass  transporta- 
tion shall  be  approved. 

"Skc.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  study  fare- 
free  systems  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  obher  financially  assisted  urban  mass 
tranqxutatlon  systems  providing  reduced 
fares  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
foUowlng: 

"(1)  the  effects  of  such  systems  on  (1) 
vehicle  traffic  and  attendant  air  poUutlon, 
congestion,  and  noise,  (11)  the  mobUlty  of 
urban  residents,  and  (lU)  the  economic  vla- 
bUlty  of  central  city  business; 

"(2)  the  mode  of  mass  transportation  that 
can  best  meet  the  desired  objectives; 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  frivolous  rlder- 
sblp  Increases  as  a  result  of  reduced  fare  or 
fare-free  systems; 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  ur- 
ban highways  might  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
reduced  fare  or  fare-free  systems;  and 

"(5)  the  best  means  of  financing  reduced 
fare  or  fare -free  transportation  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

"Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  Informa- 
tion gathered  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this 
title  and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  his  find- 
ings. Including  any  recommendations  he 
might  have  to  Implement  such  findings,  not 
later  than  June  30,  1975. 

"Sec.  206.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  advisory 
participation  by  Interested  State  and  local 
government  authorities,  mass  transportation 
systems  management  personnel,  employee 
representatives,  mass  transportation  riders, 
and  any  other  persons  that  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

"Sec.  207.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  respectively,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
two  modifications  be  made  in  the  amend- 
ment as  filed  and  printed.  The  first  mod- 
ification is  on  page  2,  line  18.  Following 
the  word  "nonexistent,"  insert  "or  mar- 
ginally profitable". 

The  second  modification,  on  page  4, 
line  10:  Strike  "$60,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$20,000,000". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment requires  very  little  discussion.  As 
the  amendment  was  filed  and  printed  be- 
fore the  recess  Senators  are  familiar  with 
it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment on  the  amendment  filed  and 
printed  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Hart 
Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  my  intention  to 
use  a  great  deal  of  the  Senate's  time  on  the 
amendment  as  It  was  Introduced  on  August 
3  and  there  has  been  ample  time  to  study  It. 
Nonetheless,  It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose 
to  explain  briefly  what  the  amendment  does. 
Certainly,  the  difficulties  facing  mass  trans- 
portation In  this  country  have  been  clearly 
documented.  WhUe  fares  continue  steadUy 
to  increase,  rldership  continues  its  steady 
nosedive.  The  decline  of  mass  transit  can 
undoubtedly  be  traced  to  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, but  there  Is  little  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  the  decline  must  be  stopped  and 


mass  transit  must  again  become  a  prominent 
means  of  transportation  In  our  cities. 

The  Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act,  to 
which  this  amendment  Is  proposed,  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  sboiild  give  mass  trans- 
portation a  much  needed  shot  In  the  ahn. 

The  amendment  I  propose  today  Is  based 
on  those  same  considerations,  but  suggests 
that  we  demonstrate  and  study  the  notion 
by  going  one  step  further. 

The  concept  of  fare  free  mass  transporta- 
tion certainly  did  not  begin  with  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  amendment.  It  has  been 
talked  about  for  a  long  time  and  has  been 
tested  to  a  limited  degree  In  cities  like  Rome 
and  Bologna,  Italy,  and  the  smaller  towns  of 
Commerce,  California,  Auburn,  New  York, 
and  Wllkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  An  addi- 
tional small  project  will  be  tried  in  Seattle 
beginning  next  Monday.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  other  cities  are  exploring  the  idea. 

Our  Umlted  experience  to  date  with  fare 
free  experiments  and  thooe  cities  with  re- 
duced fare  for  mass  transportation  has  been 
highly  encouraging.  In  Wllkes-Barre,  for  ex- 
ample, rldership  increased  over  100%  dur- 
ing Its  fare  free  experiment  following  the 
disasterovis  Jime,  1972  flood.  Unfortunately, 
Wllkes-Barre  can  no  longer  afford  the  proj- 
ect and  fares  have  been  relnstltuted.  The 
smaU  town  of  Auburn,  N.T.  experienced  a 
four-fold  increase  in  passengers  during  its 
month  long  experiment  of  fare  free  bus  serv- 
ice. WhUe  results  were  questionable  In 
Rome,  Italy,  poor  service  and  a  lack  of  buses 
was  blamed.  Bologna  showed  good  results. 

Reduced  fare  systems  have  likewise  shown 
remarkable  gains.  For  example,  following 
Atlanta's  reduction  of  fare  to  $.16,  rldership 
Increased  77%.  The  reduced  fare  program 
In  San  Diego  has  also  shown  good  increases 
In  rldership,  although  the  exact  Increase 
has  yet  to  be  tabulated. 

The  complete  elimination  of  fares  presents 
an  additional  bonus,  eliminating  the  need 
to  coUect,  count,  and  protect  fares.  While 
such  costs  obviously  vary  greatly — ^up  to 
one  third  of  the  operating  costs  of  the 
Chicago  transit  system,  for  example — our 
best  estimates  are  that  such  costs  represent 
about  10%  of  current  mass  transit  costs. 
Elimination  of  the  fare  box  eliminates  these 
costs  and  reduces  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  transit  company. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  $60  mil- 
lion each  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years  to 
pay  80%  of  the  cost  of  providing  fare  free 
mass  transportation.  This  amount  would  en- 
able DOT  to  finance  a  sustained  demonstra- 
tion in  a  major  city  in  this  country  like 
Washington,  D.C.,  San  Francisco  or  De- 
troit. This  kind  of  an  experiment  has  yet 
to  take  place  and  I  doubt  it  wUl  unless  we 
provide  the  means  as  contained  in  my 
amendment.  Based  on  1972  costs,  the  Fed- 
eral share  to  operate  the  transit  system  of 
San  Francisco  or  Detroit  would  be  around  $37 
mUllon  and  Washington,  D.O.  around  $60 
million.  In  addition,  the  authorization  level 
contained  in  the  amendment  would  enable 
the  fare  free  concept  to  be  demonstrated 
in  one  or  two  smaller  cities  like  Seattle,  New 
Orleans,  or  Rochester,  New  York.  Inclden- 
tally,  each  of  the  cities  I  have  J\ist  named 
has  a  mass  transportation  system  that  Is 
in  grave  danger  of  failure. 

A  necessary  adjunct  to  financing  fare  free 
mass  transportation  demonstrations  Is  to 
study  the  concept  in  great  detaU.  There  la 
a  great  deal  to  be  learned  about  the  effects 
of  fare  free  mass  transportation  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  The  same  Is  true  with  re- 
spect to  reduced  fare  mass  transit.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  systems  must  be  identified 
as  must  be  the  effects  on  air  pollution,  the 
extent  to  which  automobile  traffic  might  be 
reduced,  how  increased  mass  transit  use 
could  reduce  the  need  for  urban  highways, 
or  how  the  economic  base  of  out  central 
citea  might  be  affected.  The  amendmrat 
would  require  the  Btepartment  of  Transfporta- 


tlon  to  make  these  stxidles  and  to  report 
baok  to  the  Congress  in  one  year  on  the  n- 
sults.  A  final  report  would  be  due  not  later 
than  Jiuxe  30,  1975,  containing  recommen- 
dations for  the  Congress  on  the  appropriate 
Federal  role.  This  information  should  en- 
able us  to  make  Intelligent  decisions  about 
the  future  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  supporting  fare  free  mass  transporta- 
tion as  weU  as  providing  valuable  infonna- 
tlon  on  the  effects  of  less  heavUy  subsldlaed 
mass  transit. 

In  my  view,  the  time  is  ripe  to  take  t.>nit 
essential  step  to  determine  precisely  how 
far  we  ought  to  go  in  subsidizing  mass 
transportation.  I  urge  the  amendment's  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  The  modification  reflects 
a  discussion  that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  had  with  the  able  managers  of 
the  bill;  and  it  Is  my  understanding  that, 
as  modified,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  dollar  figure,  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  undertake  a  further 
experiment,  and  I  know  it  will  redouble 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska's  resistance 
to  the  bill.  Nonetheless,  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  if  for  2  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assists  local  transit  companies 
in  underwriting  experiments,  controlled 
experiments,  on  free  riding,  we  may  dis- 
cover a  means  of  unlocking  the  center 
cities  from  their  further  deterioration, 
arresting  the  air  pollution,  and  lessening 
substantially  the  need  to  construct  high- 
ways in  the  center  cities. 

This  Is  not,  of  course,  a  new  idea.  A 
number  of  municipalities  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  some  overseas,  have  experi- 
mented with  it. 

A  further  benefit  can  be  anticipated: 
That  we  will  discover  to  what  extent  op- 
erating costs  can  be  reduced  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  need  both  to  collect  and  to 
safeguard  fares. 

The  amendment  originally  conceived  a 
figure  of  $60  million,  which  would  have 
permitted  thorough,  controlled  surveys  in 
at  least  one  large  metropolitan  area  as 
well  as  regional  centers  across  the  coun- 
try. As  modified,  necessarily,  the  reach 
of  the  experiment  will  be  lessened.  None- 
theless, it  is  my  hope  that,  if  this  becomes 
law,  we  will  be  able  at  the  end  of  Jime 
1975  to  have  identified  for  us  exactly  who 
would  benefit  through  such  a  pi-ogram 
and  to  what  extent  we  would  enhance 
the  vitality  of  regions  in  this  country  the 
strength  of  which  is  essential  to  all  of  us, 
wherever  we  happen  to  live. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan and  applaud  him  for  introducing 
It  on  a  demonstration  basis.  It  has  been 
discussed  for  some  time  in  this  coun- 
try. We  know  that  it  has  been  tried  with 
good  results  and  is  in  practice  In  other 
countries. 

There  are  incresising  rcMons  why  new 
effort  must  be  made.  For  example,  only 
recently,  under  proposed  regulations,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
noted  that  36  cities  must  find  ways  to 
control  the  use  of  the  automobile  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  pollution  that  It  Is 
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creating.  We  know  the  operating  prob- 
lems and  the  deficits  that  oiir  Nation's 
communities  are  having  with  their  mass 
transit  systems.  We  know  that  we  must 
find  ways  to  encourage  people  to  travel 
in  greater  numbers  on  mass  transit  sys- 
tems within  our  metropolitan  areas.  This 
is  an  approach  that  I  applaud,  and  as 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMENT   NO.    466 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  Amendment  No.  466,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  brief  and  self-explanatory. 
I  will  take  only  a  moment  to  read  it: 

On  page  4,  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Secretary  sball  require,  as  a  condltltm 
of  assistance  under  tbls  subsection,  each 
State  or  local  public  body  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  describing  the  implementation 
of  its  mass  transportation  service  Improve- 
ment plan.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  re- 
ceiving any  such  report  and  after  opportu- 
nity for  a  bearing  on  the  record,  that  a  State 
or  local  public  body  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  subsection  has  not  made  reasonable 
progress  in  the  implementation  of  its  plan, 
he  shaU  suspend  further  assistance  under 
this  subsection  until  such  time  as  he  de- 
termines that  reasonable  progress  is  being 
made. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is 
stated  in  the  supplementary  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  which  is  mcluded  in 
our  committee  report.  I  for  one  believe 
that  it  strengthens  the  requirement  that 
the  application  show  a  plan  of  improved 
service.  If  that  does  not  occur  the  Secre- 
tary should  have  the  opportxmlty  to  sus- 
pend any  further  payments  therefore,  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jaeld? 

Mr.  Wn,T,TAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  endorsing 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators jrield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleiiE 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  legislation  occiu*  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Alvin  J.  Amett,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Ofittce  of  Economic  Opportimity. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
object,  but  if  the  Senator  will  yield.  Is 
the  Senator  making  this  request  for  a 
vote  on  Monday?  The  Senator  did  not 
mean  today,  did  he? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Excuse  me.  Monday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ask  that  rule 
xn  be  waived? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Arnett  might  be  delayed  for  2  or  3  days 
because  certain  Members  had  expressed 
an  interest  In  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  suppose  that 
we  vote  Immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  Russell  Train. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
final  passage  on  the  pending  bill  occur 
after  the  vote  on  the  Train  nomination 
on  Monday  next,  smd  that  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (8.  2016)  to  amend 


the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WEICKER  ON  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  10 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, following  the  remarks  of  the  distm- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickxr)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  FOR  VOTE 
ON  NOMINATION  OP  ALVIN  J.  AR- 
NETT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  previous  order  provid- 
ing for  a  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Alvin  J.  Amett  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  on  Monday 
next  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 
NOMINATION  OF  ALVIN  J.  ARNETT 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  the  Republican  whip. 
I  am  going  to  seek  to  change  the  date  for 
that  vote,  and  therefore  I  propound  the 
following  unanimous-consent  request: 
That  the  time  for  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Amett  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
instead  of  IV2  hours,  as  previously 
ordered;  that  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  their  designees:  and  that  the 
nomination  be  called  up  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT  AMENDMENT  UN- 
DER TIME  UMITATION  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  inmiedlately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senator  hxtm  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Wkickxr),  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
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consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
8.  1672.  the  Small  Business  Act  amend- 
ment, and  that  there  be  a  time  Umitation 
of  30  minutes  on  the  conference  report, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowxR)  or  hXs  designee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
NOMINATION  OF  RUSSELL  E 
TRAIN  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1672  on  Monday 
next,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Russell 
E.  Train  for  the  office  of  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  thereon  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Train  will 
occur  at  the  hour  of  2 :  15  p  jn.  on  Monday 
next? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  tliank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, upon  the  disposition  of  S.  386,  the 
urban  mass  transportation  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business  S.  5  a  bill  to  promote 
the  public  welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY  OF  THE   PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1385. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message : 

Re»olved.  That  the  House  agree  to  tfie 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  aforesaid 
bill  with  the  foUowlng  amendment : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert:  and 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and   1976 
•60.000,000. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Set  te  numbered  2  to 
toe  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  aforeaafd 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 


I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
Amendment  No.  1  to  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
position  on  Senate  Amendment  No.  2  to 
the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  c.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleA 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LESSONS    TO    BE    LEARNED    PROM 
THE  SOVIET  GRAIN  DEAL 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Labor  earlier  today  an- 
nounced that  wholesale  prices  rose 
faster  in  August  than  in  any  single 
month  since  records  have  been  kept, 
mostly  as  a  result  of  increases  in  the  cost 
of  agricultural  products. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  increase  for 
farm  products  was  26.1  percent;  for 
wheat,  the  basis  of  flour  products,  and 
feed  grains,  which  help  determine  poul- 
try, pork  and  beef,  and  dairy  product 
costs,  the  increase  was  even  greater. 

Between  July  10  and  August  14,  the 
price  index  for  wheat  rose  more  than  89 
percent,  and  for  soybeans  76  percent. 

For  com,  barley,  and  oats  the  increase 
was  in  the  mid-50  percent  range. 

When  reviewing  these  figures,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  blame  the  American 
farmer  for  the  increases. 

But,  recent  governmental  policies  also 
have  to  be  considered  as  contributing 
factors  to  the  increase. 

And,  one  of  these  policies  is  the  So- 
viet grain  sale  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  the  Soviet 
grain  deal  is  not  over. 

In  fact,  a  new  chapter  may  have 
opened. 

If  so,  this  new  chapter  provides  further 
evidence  that  the  sale  of  large  amounts 
of  U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
summer  of  1972  was  not  handled  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  cornered  about  a  sixth  of  the  1972- 
73  U.S.  wheat  crop  at  modest  prices  be- 
fore our  agricultural  officials,  farmers 
or  our  citizens  fully  realized  what  had 
happened.  Is  now  selling  wheat  in  Italy 
imder  highly  favorable  world  market 
conditions. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviets 
should  not  take  swivantage  of  the  current 
market  conditions  and  sell  wheat  or  that 
the  Italians,  faced  with  a  grain  crisis  at 
home,  should  not  be  buying. 

But.  it  docs  raise  further  question 
about  the  advisability  of  the  Soviet  grain 
sale  and  a  variety  of  other  U.S.  agricul- 
tural policies,  which  have  contributed 
to  shortages   and  high   prices  here  at 


home  and  a  series  of  seesaw  trswle  poli- 
cies abroad. 

According  to  an  August  31  story  in  the 
newspaper  D  Tempo,  the  vessel,  Jagatt 
Neta,  has  unloaded  22,000  metric  tons  of 
Soviet  grain  at  the  port  of  Civitavecchia, 
near  Rome. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  suggestion 
that  two  other  vessels,  including  the 
Krusevaz,  may  have  brought  Soviet  grain 
to  Italy. 

As  n  Tempo,  the  Rome  newspaper, 
noted  in  the  article: 

Even  with  soft  gram,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  (Italian)  market  has  a  scarcity. 

The  proof  of  It  Is  In  the  arrival  from  over- 
seas of  grain. 

In  fact,  yesterday  in  Civitavecchia  the  first 
ships  arrived  from  France  with  grain. 

Also,  a  Soviet  merchant  ship,  the  Jagatt 
Neta,  has  started  to  unload  22,000  tons  of  soft 
grain. 

It  appears  to  be  grain  that  the  U.S£Jt.  has 
bought  at  favorable  prices  from  the  United 
States  and  that  it  now  resells  to  Italy  at 
current  international  rates. 

In  this  way,  the  market  regiUatlons  are 
foUowed  with  wide  attention  and  interest  by 
the  U.S.SJI. 

By  now,  the  details  of  the  Soviet  grain 
sale  are  well  known.  Tliey  have  been  re- 
cited a  number  of  times. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  the  summer 
of  1972,  locmed  the  Soviet  Union  $750 
million  over  a  3-year  period  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  grains — wheat,  com,  bar- 
ley, sorghum,  rye,  and  oats. 

The  loan  was  nmde  at  6.12S-percent 
interest  and  no  more  than  $500  million 
could  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

While  various  Soviet  officials  were 
dealing  with  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  terms  of  credit, 
other  Soviet  officials — from  their  export 
bureau— were  dealing  with  large  \JS. 
grain  companies  from  whom  they  pur- 
chased more  than  440  million  bushels  of 
grain. 

The  wheat  purchases  were  mostly 
made  at  a  target  price  of  $1.63  to  $1.65 
per  bushel,  which,  at  least  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  proved  to  be  artifi- 
cially low — by  then  domestic  grain  prices 
were  at  least  $0.75  per  bushed  higher,  the 
world  market  price  was  higher  than  the 
target  price  and  the  United  States  was 
known  to  be  in  a  favorable  export  posi- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  sale  was  subsidized  in 
a  number  of  ways,  all  of  which  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  money — through  a  basic 
subsidy  designed  to  cover  the  difference 
between  the  world  market  price  and  the 
domestic  price,  a  carrying  charge  sub- 
sidy for  owning  wheat,  a  rail  subsidy  for 
hard  red  spring  and  (lurum  wheat,  and 
a  maritime  subsidy  designed  to  keep 
UJ3.  shipping  competitive  with  other 
shipping  costs. 

Finally,  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
made  the  deal  even  more  favorable  fi- 
nancially to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But,  of  as  much  concern  as  the  overly 
favorable  terms  of  the  sale  for  the  So- 
viets is  the  effect  which  it  had  on  the 
American  consumer. 

As  a  report  of  the  General  Accounting 

Office  issued  in  July  of  this  year  noted — 

On    the    negative    side,    domestic    wheat 

prices  rose  from  $1.80  a  bushel  In  July  1972 

to  »3  In  May  1973. 

On  September  5,  wheat  was  $4.77  per 
bushel  on  the  Chicago  market. 
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OoDsuxner  costs  attributed  to  the  sales  In- 
cluded higher  prices  for  bread  and  flour- 
baaed  products,  Inq^aaed  prices  for  beef, 
pork,  poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products  re- 
siiltlng  from  higher  costs  for  feed  grains, 
and  a  severe  disruption  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities with  attendant  higher  costs  and 
shortages  or  delays  in  delivering  certain  sup- 
plies. 

Thus,  the  American  taxpayer/con- 
sumer who  has  already  paid  handsomely 
for  the  Soviet  grain  sale  may  now  be 
seeing  the  Soviet  Union  profit  from  the 
further  sale  of  the  wheat  which  it  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  at  low 
prices  during  the  summer  of  1972. 

I  am,  consequently,  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  has  already 
conducted  such  a  fine  investigation  of 
this  matter,  to  look  into  the  recent  re- 
ports from  Italy  to  determine  what  fur- 
ther developments  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  grain  sale. 

If  this  grain  is  being  resold  at  a  much 
higher  price,  as  has  been  suggested,  then 
that  part  of  the  story,  too,  belongs  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  Soviet  grain  deal. 

That  aspect,  too,  must  be  evaluated 
and  included  in  any  final  conclusions 
reached  about  the  advisability  of  the  en- 
tire deal. 

For  it  could  well  be  another  indication 
that  Soviet  traders  knew  more  about 
world  conditions  than  we  did  and  took 
advantage  of  our  negotiations  not  only 
to  supply  their  own  needs  but  to  reap 
huge  profits  on  the  world  market — all 
subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayers 
and  consumers. 

In  a  matter  of  months,  our  Nation  has 
gone  from  a  food  surplus  one  to  one  in 
which  there  are  high  prices  for  meats 
and  other  products  dependent  on  feed 
grains  and  for  flour  products,  to  name 
only  those  products  most  closely  related 
to  the  grain  sale. 

In  the  same  period,  our  Nation  has 
been  forced  to  change  from  one  which 
was  pressuring  trading  partners,  such  as 
the  European  Community  and  Japan, 
to  buy  more  of  our  grains  and  agricul- 
tural products  to  one  in  which  export 
controls  and  embargoes  have  been 
necessary. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  various  unanticipated  and  uncon- 
trollable natural  developments,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  food  shortage 
not  only  in  our  own  Nation  but  also 
throughout  the  world. 

But.  part  of  our  duty  and  responsi- 
bility is  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of 
such  developments  smd  be  prepared  for 
various  possible  alternatives. 

In  a  rush  to  imload  surplus  smd  Gov- 
enmient-owned  commodities,  and,  per- 
haps at  times,  to  try  to  hold  down  food 
prices,  future  needs  and  probable  de- 
mands were  ignored. 

Many  agricultural  policies  in  our  Na- 
tion, from  the  Soviet  grain  sale,  through 
the  freeze  which  stemmed  prices  but  not 
demand  through  the  development  of  a 
situation  which  required  export  controls, 
indicate  that  we  were  highly  unprepared 
for  the  situations  which  developed. 

Hindsight  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
better  than  foresight. 

There  are  various  actions  and  policies 
which  were  utilized  in  the  past  year  that 
In  September  of  1973  now  ai)pear  unwise. 


Rather  than  bemoan  these  mlscalcula- 
tlcnu,  however,  I  believe  that  we  must 
learn  from  them. 

For  that  reason,  the  Soviet  grain  deal, 
while  unwise  in  retrospect,  can  provide 
a  valuable  lesson. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion today  if  we  had  the  grain  sold  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  if  we  could  not  only 
meet  additional  domestic  requirements 
but  also  supply  more  grains  to  those  areas 
of  the  world  where  they  are  now  needed. 

Thus,  I  hope  that  from  these  unfortu- 
nate miscalculations  we  will  become 
aware  of  the  need  for  better  information, 
better  planning,  and  closer  attention  to 
devdopments  not  only  in  our  own  agri- 
cultural supply  and  demand  situation, 
but  also  in  that  throughout  the  world. 

1ST.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
what  I  think  is  a  masterly  analysis  of 
the  developments  of  last  year  and  this 
year  which  have  led  to  high  prices, 
shortages  of  supply,  and  the  need  to 
review  our  national  policies  with  respect 
to  sales  of  our  foods  at  home  and  abrotul. 
which  he  has  just  made. 

I  intend  to  study  the  facts  which  he 

has  presented  to  the  Senate  and  the 
coimtry  in  order  that  I  may  more  effec- 
tively explain  to  my  constituents  why  it 
is  they  have  to  pay  more  than  they  can 
afford  for  food,  and  why  it  is  that  too 
often  they  cannot  get  what  they  are 
accustomed  to  getting  on  the  shelves  of 
their  grocery  stores. 


AIR  POLLUTION  WORSENS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months,  many  people  in  industry.  In  the 
media  and  across  the  country  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Congress  asked  for  too 
much  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

Corporate  advertisements  have  char- 
acterized the  auto  emission  requirements 
as  a  "$66  billion  mistake"— auto  com- 
panies have  called  the  standards  "arbi- 
trary," "uimecessary"  and  "unsupport- 
able."  Some  have  claimed  that  air 
pollution  related  to  automobiles  is  yes- 
terday's problem. 

The  president  of  POrd  Motor  Co.  testi- 
fied as  recently  as  May  23  of  this  year: 

Our  coiuitry's  physical  environment  al- 
ready has  been  vastly  Improved  because  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  will  continue  to  Im- 
prove rapidly  as  old  precontrol  cars  are  re- 
placed by  new  cars. 

Together,  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress 
to  date.  Both  EPA  and  California  have  docu- 
mented their  results  to  date  and  the  message 
you  get  from  these  results  Is  unmistakably 
clear — the  air  Is  getting  cleaner — and  fast. 

Because  of  the  powerful  stlntulus  to  emis- 
sion control  research  and  development  pro- 
vided by  the  1970  Amendments,  automotive 
emissions  wUl  soon  cease  to  be  a  factor  In 
the  pollution  of  ovir  air. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.  advertised: 
The  fact  is,  with  the  reductions  already 
achieved,  there  Is  no  scientific  evidence 
showing  a  threat  to  health  from  automotive 
emissions  In  the  normal,  average  air  you 
breathe.  Not  even  In  crowded  cities. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation has  stated: 

studies  have  shown  that,  on  a  global  basis. 
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nature,  through  vegvtatlon  decay  and  other 
natural  chemical  reactions,  la  producing 
many  times  the  pollutants  released  by  od» 
activity  including  vehicle  emissions. 

And  further  argues : 

Running  a  home  furnace  for  five  hours — 
on  any  kind  of  fuel  requiring  air  for  com- 
bustion, vrlU  exceed  the  daUy  automatlve 
quota  for  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

But,  Mr.  President,  despite  these  state- 
ments all  available  evidence  is  to  the 
contrary.  From  August  26  until  only  yes- 
terday, a  blanket  of  hot,  dirty  air  ha« 
covered  the  east  coast  from  southern 
Maine  to  Florida.  Air  pollution  aJerts 
were  declared  in  many  cities — and  they 
were  not  declared  because  too  many  peo- 
ple were  running  their  furnaces. 

As  I  returned  from  Maine  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  saw  this  dirty  air  mass  covering 
the  land,  urban  and  rural  areas  alike, 
and  darkening  the  sun.  I  am  sure  many 
other  Senators  made  the  same  observa- 
tion and  have  wondered  how  anyone  cam 
claim  that  the  air  pollution  problem  is 
lessening. 

The  Nation's  Capital  has  just  endured 
the  longest  spell  of  dirty  air  in  its  history. 
Yesterday,  when  relief  finally  came  with 
cooler,  cleaner  air  moving  down  from 
Canada,  the  people  of  Washington,  D.C., 
had  already  suffered  through  12  consecu- 
tive days  of  breathing  unhealthy  air, 
while  sick,  young,  and  old  people  had  to 
restrict  their  activities. 

According  to  the  Washington  Star- 
News: 

The  heat  and  air  poUutlon  weighing  down 
on  the  Washington  area  over  most  of  the 
last  11  days  has  produced  increases  in  the 
number  of  respiratory  aliments  treated  at 
area  hospitals  . . . 

An  Informal  survey  of  most  of  the  major 
area  hospitals  showed  the  increase  In  the 
patient  load — particularly  among  those 
treated  in  emergency  rooms — has  risen  more 
than  100  percent  In  some  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  asthma  . . . 

Dr.  William  Cassldy,  on  duty  at  the  Fair- 
fax County  emergency  room  yesterday,  esti- 
mated the  respiratory  patient  increase 
caused  by  smog  at  about  30  percent  above 
the  normal  patient  load  . . . 

A  spokesman  for  Chlldrens  Hospital  said, 
"We've  had  a  great  deal  more  people  with 
asthma,  bronchitis  and  swollen  eyes — defi- 
nitely related  to  the  weather  we've  been 
having 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  cold,  hard 
facts  of  air  pollution.  People  who  have 
bronchial  problems,  cardiovascular  ail- 
ments, asthma,  and  so  on  are  more  ill — 
are  less  able  to  function — are  living 
shorter,  less  productive  lives  because  we 
have  not  begun  to  solve  the  air  pollution 
problem. 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
problem  is  getting  worse — at  least  as  it 
relates  to  automobiles. 

Before  this  east  coast  air  pollution 
episode,  the  previous  record-long  air 
pollution  episode — 8  dajrs — was  in  July 
of  1972. 

In  total,  we  have  experienced  24  air 
pollution  alert  days  in  Washington  this 
year — another  record. 

We  have  had  the  most  air  pollution 
alerts — six — breaking  last  year's  record 
of  f  oiu*. 

We  have  had  our  first-ever  winter  sAr 
pollution  alert,  and  the  highest  reading 
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ever — 166 — on  our  air  pollution  danger 
scale. 

In  Washington,  air  pollution  is  caused 
by  the  automobile.  Reports  from  other 
cities,  where  the  automobile  Is  the  malor 
contributor  to  the  pollution  problem  and 
competing  Industrial  activities  are  mini- 
mal, also  call  into  question  the  auto- 
makers' conclusion  that  automotive  air 
pollution  has  been  reduced. 

According  to  news  reports  from  south- 
ern California,  air  pollution  associated 
with  auto  emissions  ts  the  "worst  ever" 
in  many  cities.  Ttxt  Riverside  Daily  En- 
terprise reports: 

The  Jiine  Just  paaed  alao  established  an 
unenviable  reocml  for  smog  alerts.  The  thir- 
teen alerts  eaUed  during  the  month  by  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Dlatrlet  was  the  most 
ever  for  June,  the  previous  high  total  being 
eight  in  June  at  last  year. 

In  Dade  County.  Miami,  Fla.,  pollution 
levels  for  carbon  monoxide  increased  20 
percent  and  pollutlan  levels  for  nitrogen 
dioxide   increased   37   percent   between 


1970  and  1972,  and  in  Denver,  Colo.,  av- 
erage carbon  moPMcide  poUutlon  levels 
were  5.9  in  1970,  7.2  in  1971.  and  6.4  in 
1972.  This,  in  the  Mile  High  City  of 
Denver,  in  the  Rocky  Mountidns.  Cer- 
tainly, no  clear  and  continuing  down- 
ward trend  can  be  Identified  as  a  result 
of  such  figures,  notwithstanding  the  self- 
serving  statements  by  automobile  man- 
ufacturers to  the  contrary. 

In  fact,  where  there  have  been  reduc- 
tions in  urban  air  pollution,  they  have 
resulted  from  significant  decreases  in 
pollution  from  sulfur  oxides  and  partic- 
ulates, not  from  decreases  in  pollutants 
related  to  the  auto.  A  May  7,  1973,  EPA 
report  discussing  decreases  of  sulfur  ox- 
ides and  particulates  notes,  with  regard 
to  automotive  related  pollutants: 

The  report  does  not  Include  concentra- 
tion level  data  on  other  air  pollutants  such 
as  carbon  monoKlde  and  hydrocarbons.  Air 
quality  trends  can  be  ascertained  only 
through  measurenaents  over  a  significant  pe- 


riod of  time.  Such  measurements  are  not 
yet  available  for  other  air  pollutants. 

Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution discussloos  with  n«ii/^ai«  of  $he 
Envirocunental  Protection  Agency  dur- 
ing April  and  May  resulted  in  the  same 
conclusion— that  there  is  no  statistically 
significant  basis  for  any  assertion  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  ambient 
concentrations  of  automotive  related  air 
pollutants. 

Our  daily  newwapers  for  days  now 
have  been  telling  us,  in  language  that 
laymen  understand,  that  the  problem  is 
worse  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  om- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rigors  at 
this  point  an  EPA  chart  rela4dng  to  vari- 
ations In  oxidant  levels  In  scMne  major 
cities:  there  is  nothing  in  these  EPA 
figures  to  indicate  any  clear  Improve- 
ment trend. 

There  hedng  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 


TABU  Za-YEARLY  MAXIMUM  AND  COUNT  FOR  TOTAL  OXIDANT 


* 

YMr 

SMa 

19C2 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

198S 

1970 

1971 

1972 

0*nv«f: 

Maximum 

0.25 
6.298 

0.23 
6,701 

.16 
7,061 

0.21 
3.494 

.26 
6,999 

0.26 
4.333 

.25.... 

0.13 
2,S93 

0.18 
3,421 

0.20 
4,511 

W    Coant 

0.18 

Wnhington.  I : 

Manmum 

CognL       .... 

0.13 
6.930 

0.22 
6,707 

a  20  ... 

6  5M 

5^110 

Wtshington,  2: 

Maiimum 

5, 329  — 

.10 
1.729 

.07 
545 

.12 
2,330 

.16 
1,130 

.11 
2,367 

.tt 
4.097 

.20 

4,810 

.08 
2.472 

.06 
165 

.13 
2,720 

.U 

7,065 

.17 
6.746 

.13 
7,096 

.M 
5,373 

.14.... 
6, 193  .... 

.13 
4,243 

.14 
7, 31$ 

.16 
5,006 

.15 
5^923 

CosBL 

ChicMo: 

Maihnym 

SLlMris:  

MaximuM 

CoonL 

Cincinnati: 

Manmum 

CouaL 

(DiUMyDia: 

Miximuffl 

Count 

.11 
5,195 

.14 
6,298 

.17 
4,84S 

.a 

4,559 

.20 

-       6,037 

.11 
6,079 

.12 
5,593 

.26 
5,777 

.26 
6.736 

.21 
6,524 

.13 
5.952 

.35 
7,264 

.17 
6,913 

.21 
5,819 

.19 

5.161 

.22 
6.248 

.12 
4,564 

.52 
6.797 

«^  .16 
5,401 

.20 
6.127 

.20 
5.1U 

.17 
5,979 

.18 
5.030 

.23 
4,395 

.14 
2,395 

.21 
3,880 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  point:  In  Wash- 

iDgton,  the  most  hazardous  poUutlon  lev- 
els are  being  recorded  in  the  suburbs, 
not  in  the  central  city.  In  all  probability, 
other  cities  which  do  not  have  extuisive 
suburban  monitoring  systems  are  faced 
with  undetected  air  pollution  dangers. 

The  people  of  this  regi<»i  as  well  as  the 
people  of  other  areas  of  the  coimtry 
where  the  air  pollution  problem  has  be- 
come more  severe  have  the  right  to  ask 
why. 

Supposedly,  automobile  engines  have 
been  getting  cleaner.  Supposedly,  there 
are  fewer  auto-related  pollutants  emitted 
to  the  atmosphere  each  year. 

The  American  public  has  been  paying 
for  cleaner  cars  for  8  years  in  California 
and  for  6  years  nationally.  But  dirty  sdr 
records  are  still  being  set. 

People  with  air  pollution  affected  ail- 
ments are  being  told  by  the  doctors  to 
take  more  rather  than  fewer  precau- 
tions. And  larger  rather  than  smaller 
areas  are  affected  by  air  pollution  epi- 
sodes. 

We  have  obviously  not  achieved  the 
minimum  goals  set  forth  in  Federal  clean 
air  laws.  The  auto  Industry,  which  would 
have  us  relax  tough  standards  set  for 
1975  and  1976,  has  failed  to  achieve  the 
nsults  they  claim. 

—1838— Part » 


I  can  only  conclude  that  we  have  not 
made  a  sufficient  effort,  publicly  or  pri- 
vately, to  reduce  the  dangers  posed  by 
air  i>ollution.  Our  environment  is  unwill- 
ing and  tmable  to  accept  the  waste  that 
we  force  upon  it. 

There  is  more  to  be  done— more  that 
can  be  done.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  falter 
in  our  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we  will 
not  forget  in  the  months  ahead,  when 
we  normally  get  less  heat,  fewer  inver- 
sions, and  cleaner  air,  because  nature  is 
still  working  in  spite  of  us  to  help  us 
keep  healthy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  several 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  the  recent 

air  pollutiOD  in  Washington.  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

[From  th*  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28,  1078] 

Am    Poixunoir    Aimit   Continuxs    tt*   AaiA 

(By  Paul  Hodge) 

The  Washington  area  will  remain  under 
an  air  poUuUon  alert  through  today  and 
possibly  through  Wednesday  as  a  hot,  stag- 
nant Kast  Coast  air  mass  showed  Uttle  sign 
of  moTlng  on,  the  National  Weather  Serrlce 
repcMted  yesterday. 

Air  poUotion  readings  above  the  hasanl- 
ous-to-health  level  w«r»  recorded  yestaxday 
In  Fairfax.  AteiandrU.  Arlington  and  Beth- 


eada.  aooonUng  to  Xbm  MetropoUtan  Washing- 
ton Oooncu  of  Ctovammeots. 

COO  ordered  the  alert  on  Satuzday.  It 
was  the  llftb  of  this  summer  and  the  sixth 
of  the  year  for  the  Washington  are*. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  alerts, 
the  suburbs  have  been  harder  hit  than  tha 
District,  COO  offldalB  said.  While  Alszaodzla 
and  Betheada  ware  recording  air  quaUty  rat- 
ings of  110  yeeterday,  downtown  WadUngton 
recorded  only  76.  Anything  above  100  ts  oon- 
sldaced  hasardous  and  anything  aboro  3S0 
la  considered  dangerous  to  health,  particu- 
larly for  those  with  heart  and  respiratory 
ailments. 

coo  officials  qieculate  that  alnoe  aU  tb» 
alwts  have  bean  caused  by  car-«elatad  poUu- 
tlon— carbon  moaoxlde  and  photochemical 
oxidants  caused  by  car  exhausts— It  sUnply 
means  tbara  Is  InnrnasliiM  traflto  in  tb* 
suburbs.  One  recent  COO  study  found  mora 
than  80  percent  of  daUy  suburban  oonunut- 
Ing  la  now  to  other  suburban  areas  and  not 
into  the  core  area  of  the  District. 

The  highest  air  poUutlon  readlzkg  tnt^  year 
was  126,  recorded  In  both  Alexandria  and 
Fairfax  Aug.  9,  durlxkg  a  four-day  alert. 

The  discomfort  caused  by  the  air  pollu- 
tion was  aggravated  by  92  and  93  degree 
temperatiires  for  much  of  the  afternoon  yas- 
terday,  and  the  Weather  Service  predlcu 
highs  In  the  mid  90a  both  today  and  Wed- 
nesday. 

At  8  pjn.  there  were  fewer  than  the  us\ial 
nmnber  of  tourists  on  the  ICaU  ■"«<  WaA- 
ington  Monument  grounds  and  thoss  who 
WM«  tbera  sought  oat  tba  thais  o( 
and  vendor  stands. 
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Rlchy  FlrMtoxw,  13,  of  SUver  Spring,  who 
waa  guiding  some  young  frlenda  from  Ror- 
Ida,  said  "It  reaUy  stinks.  The  air  smells. 
And  It  makes  my  eyes  water  .  .  .  but  I  have 
allergies  and  maybe  It'e  just  pollen." 

A  Tlstor  from  Boeton,  Jennifer  Makowskl, 
said  she  spent  Sunday  afternoon  In  her  hotel 
because  of  the  beat  and  air  pollution.  "I  had 
a  headache  all  day.  In  this  beat  I'm  Just 
wilting." 

A  couple  from  Thailand  were  not  too 
alarmed  by  the  beat  or  the  air  pollution. 
"Ob.  It's  much  better  here  than  In  Bangkok." 
said  Kiawlon  Tong. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  29,  1873) 

Albt  Wnx  LAST  Umtil  FkmAT:   Poixxtisd 

An  Haxos  Ovxk  Aua 

(By  Major  Wella) 

TiM  hot,  muggy,  polluted  air  that  haa 
hung  over  the  Washington  area  since  Satur- 
day Is  expected  to  stay  through  Friday,  the 
National  Weather  Service  and  the  Metro- 
p<^tan  Council  of  Oovemments  reported 
yesterday. 

Hot  weather  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
caiiaed  electric  power  cutbacks  in  areas 
ranging  from  the  Midwest  to  the  Eastern 
Seaboard — thotigh  not  In  Washington — and 
prompted  workers  In  two  auto  plants  to  walk 
off  their  Jobs. 

Yesterday  was  the  foiirth  day  of  an  air 
pollution  al«t  In  the  Washington  area,  with 
stifling  conditions  intensified  by  SO-degree 
heat.  That  temperature,  matched  on  Aug.  13, 
Is  the  highest  reading  m  the  D.C.  area  since 
July,  1969. 

Yesterday  was  also  the  17th  day  this  sum- 
mer that  Washington  has  been  under  an  air 
pollution  alert. 

Weather  problems  were  noted  In  other 
areas  of  the  country: 

Voltage  was  cut  6  per  cent  swiross  New 
York  State  yesterday  as  the  state  power  pool 
acted  to  protect  Its  generating  system  against 
a  massive  blowout  In  the  second  day  of  a 
heat  wave. 

(Spokesmen  for  Pepco  and  Vepco  said  yes- 
terday there  was  no  electric  power  cutback 
In  the  Washington  area  and  that  there  had 
been  no  requests  for  the  D.C.  area  to  share 
power  with  neighboring  regions.) 

Warnings  to  protect,  livestock  were  Issued 
In  Minnesota  and  Wlaoonflln  as  tempera- 
tures climbed  near  the  iOO-degree  mark  tmr 
a  wide  belt  m  the  Mldweet. 

Chrysler  CJorp.  reported  walkouts  cloMd  tt« 
truck  plants  at  Windsor,  Ont..  and  Warren. 
Mich.  Ford  Motor  shut  down  Its  Dearborn 
plant  after  workere  failed  to  return  from 
breaks  and  American  Motors  sent  17.S00 
workers  home  In  Detroit  because,  ita  q>oke»- 
P^^ti  said,  'It  was  Just  too  hot  to  work." 

In  Chicago,  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
power  company  asked  four  large  steel  mills 
to  cut  back  their  operation  of  electrical  fur- 
naces. 

Lights  were  turned  off  In  many  parts  of 
Chicago's  Civic  Center,  and  runway  lights 
uid  many  building  and  concourse  lights  at 
CTHare  International  Airport  were  switched 
off  during  the  day. 

The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co.  transferred 
102  of  Its  telephone  switching  centers  from 
regular  electrical  power  to  dlesel  generators. 

Locally,  a  COO  spokesman  said  there  have 
been  more  alerts  this  year  than  last  (five 
alerts  this  summer  and  a  sixth  alert  m  Jan- 
uary) but  the  pollution  levels  have  not  been 

as  high. 

•TTie  present  alert  Is  not  as  severe  as 
those  we've  had  earlier  this  year,"  said  David 
R.  DUullo.  air  program  quality  manager  for 
COO.  "Earlier  alerts  have  lasted  longer  and 
recorded  higher  readings." 

The  highest  pollution  Index  reading  this 
year  was  135  recorded  In  Alexandria  and 
A&fax  on  Aug.  9  during  a  four-day  alert. 
Dnrtag  the  present  alert,  the  index  reached 
110  Monday  in  Bethesda  and  Alexandria. 

A  apcAeeman  for  COO  said  pollution  levels 


were  somewhat  higher  during  last  yaar^ 
alerts.  But  pveolae  comparisons  were  not  read- 
ily obtataable  since  a  different  pollution  in- 
dex la  being  used  thla  year. 

The  air  quaUty  index  for  the  Washington 
area  was  100  yesterday,  with  downtown  Wash- 
ington recording  70  and  Fairfax,  the  highest 
in  the  area,  reaching  100. 

A  reading  above  100  la  considered  haiard- 
ous  and  prompts  an  alert,  and  anything  above 
350  Is  considered  dangerous  to  health,  par- 
ticularly for  people  with  heart  and  respira- 
tory aliments. 

Over  the  past  three  siunmers  there  have 
been  a  total  of  sU  alerts  lasting  16  summer 
days.  In  1973,  four  alerts  were  declared  by 
COO  and  they  lasted  13  days;  a  one-day  alert 
was  ordered  In  1970  and  agabi  In  1971. 

"In  aU  likelihood."  DUullo  said,  "the  poUu- 
tlon  la  laating  longer  thla  summer  due  to 
meteorological  conditions.  We've  had  more 
stagnation  this  year  at  a  time  when  hot. 
sunny  weather  causes  the  conversion  of  au- 
tomobile exhaust  to  photochemical  exhausts 
(smog.) 

"We  dont  have  winds  to  blow  the  pcMu- 
tion  away.  Nor  do  we  have  mixing  of  pollu- 
tion Into  the  upper  atmosphere." 

The  National  Weather  Service  said  today's 
weather  woxild  continue  to  be  hot,  with  hlgha 
In  the  upper  908,  sunny  skies,  but  some  haae. 
The  outlook  remains  about  the  same  through 
Friday,  the  weather  bureau  said.  Saturday 
the  temperature  is  expected  to  reach  the  80s. 
and  showers  are  forecast. 

Capt.  Bernard  Sterner,  a  United  Air  Unee 
pilot  who  flew  Flight  337  from  CHare  to 
Washington  National  Airport  yesterday  said. 
"Its  clear  up  above  13,000  feet  .  .  .  BeauU- 
ful  up  there  .  .  .  good  visibility  .  .  .  but  as 
you  drop  below  13,000  feet,  due  to  the  haze 
and  smog  you  only  have  a  couple  of  miles 
of  forward  vlslbUlty." 

Dr.  YuUl  Black,  a  D.C.  allergist  who  does 
the  pollen  count  for  the  D.C.  Medical  Society, 
said  persons  with  asthma,  hay  fever,  sinus 
trouble  and  respiratory  diseases  can  be  made 
more  uncomfortable  by  air  pollution.  He  said 
the  pollen  co\int  usually  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum during  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 

Yesterday  customers  searching  for  electric 
fans  were  turned  away  at  some  D.C.  drug 
stores. 

Richard  Delong,  manager  of  Peoples  Drug 
Store  at  Thomas  Circle  said  the  company's 
three  stores  on  14th  Street  NW  have  sold 
more  than  2,600  fans  this  summer  and  are 
now  out  of  them. 

"We've  sold  every  one,"  said  Paul  Levy, 
manager  of  Rodman's  at  903  14th  St.  NW. 
"The  more  expensive  they  are,  the  faster  they 
seU." 

[n^m  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  3.  1973] 

POLLTJTIOIf   ALKRT  CONTlMUUfO 

(By  Lawrence  Felnberg) 

The  Washington  area  air  pollution  alert 
has  been  extended  through  today — its  eighth 
day — breaking  the  local  record  set  last  year 
for  the  longest  spell  of  dangerous,  stagnant, 
polluted  air. 

The  late  sunomer  heat  wave  that  has  ac- 
companied the  polluted  air  continued  yes- 
terday with  a  high  of  96  degrees,  the  seventh 
day  of  90-plus  temperatures.  Acoording  to 
the  Weather  Service,  there  U  no  end  in  sight. 

For  today  and  Monday  the  National 
Weather  Service  predicted  more  hot,  hazy 
weather,  with  temperatiires  contmulng  In 
the  mid-OOs,  low  temperatures  In  the  mld- 
TOs,  and  very  little  wind. 

Forecasters  said  they  could  see  nothing 
now  to  bring  any  relief,  as  a  high-pressure 
system  responsible  for  the  heat  wave  re<- 
malned  stationary  over  the  whole  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States. 

West  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
southerly  breezes  dispersed  stagnant,  pcd- 
luted  air,  but  there  was  hardly  any  wind 
at  aU  along  the  whole  East  Coast  from  north 
of  Boston  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  CX>uncll  of 


Oovemments  whleh  declares  the  air  pollu- 
tion alerts  here,  said  Its  pollution  index 
reached  a  high  yesterday  of  148  at  1  pjn. 
In  AlsKandrla. 

A  reading  at  more  than  100  means  the  air 
pollution  Is  hasardous  and  an  alert  goes 
Into  effect  until  3  pjn.  the  next  day.  The 
current  q>ell  of  100-plus  rsadlngs  began 
Aug.  25. 

The  previous  record  for  a  long  spell  of 
highly  poUuted  air  was  set  between  July  17 
and  34,  1073,  a  COO  spokesman  said. 

Yesterday's  high  temperature — 96  de- 
grees— occurred  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Weather 
Service  station  at  National  Airport. 

The  low  temperature  for  the  day  was  also 
exceptionally  high — 77  degrees  at  6  ajn.. 
when  the  humidity  reached  82  per  cent. 

The  last  time  the  temperature  dropped 
below  70  degrees,  the  weather  bureau  said, 
was  at  4  a.m.  Aug.  36. 

PoUen  count  \n  the  air  was  also  high.  Ihe 
pollen  count,  according  to  the  D.C.  Medical 
Society,  reached  84  yesterday— the  high  mark 
of  the  season  so  far.  Combined  with  the  pol- 
lution. It  caused  special  misery  for  aath- 
matlca  and  hay  fever  sufferers. 

"This  year  Is  the  worst  we>e  had  for  a 
long  ^^ille,"  said  Dr.  YuUl  Black,  an  aller- 
gist who  monitors  the  pollen  count.  "The 
p<^utlon  is  bad,  the  pollen  Is  bad,  and  to 
have  them  both  together  Is  very  bad." 

Because  offices  were  closed  for  the  weekend 
electric  power  consumption  was  down  yester- 
day from  the  record  levels  set  earlier  In  the 
week.  Power  companies  reported  no  Impor- 
tant breakdowns  m  their  equipment. 

However,  traffic  continued  to  be  heavy, 
particularly  on  the  Beltway,  helping  to  keep 
pollution  levels  high. 

Traffic  also  was  heavy  in  the  dlrectl(»i  of 
resorts.  At  Ocean  City,  Md.,  the  beaches  were 
crowded,  but  In  mldaftemoon  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  reported  that  there  were  still 
plenty  of  hotel  rooms  available.  The  tem- 
perature In  Ocean  City  reached  93  degrees. 

In  Washington,  public  swimming  pools 
were  crowded,  but  park-stndlers  and  mu- 
seumgoers  were  fewer  than  usual. 

At  the  National  Zoo,  where  the  mldafter- 
noon  temperature  reached  88  degrees,  polios 
said  the  number  of  cars  In  the  parking  lot 
was  a  third  of  what  It  had  been  on  most 
summer  Saturdays. 

Keepers  sprayed  water  on  the  elephants  to 
try  to  cool  tbsm  off.  Bsars  splsshsd  In  a 
pool,  hippopotamuses  rolled  In  the  mud. 

The  soo's  two  prlzsd  pandas  stayed  in  tbslr 
alr-condltlaned  cages.  Usually,  the  tempera* 
txire  la  kept  below  00  degrees.  Yestsrday  tt 
went  up  to  71.  but  even  so,  keeper  David 
Bryan  reported,  the  pandas  seemed  com- 
fortable. 

For  children  returning  to  school  this  week, 
conditions  may  not  be  so  comfortable.  But 
if  the  temperatures  remain  In  the  mld-dOs 
both  Montgomery  County  and  Arlington 
schools  have  announced  that  they  will  close 
90  minutes  early  In  the  afternoons. 

(ntm  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  3.  19781 

Srowom  Batrra  Rzuxr 

(By  Maurlne  Beasley) 

Scattered  thundershowers  brought  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  heat-oppressed  Washington 
area  yesterday  afternoon  but  a  pollution 
alert  remained  In  effect  and  hot  weather  and 
hazardous  air  conditions  were  forecast  for 
today. 

A  cluster  of  later  afternoon  showers  ex- 
tending from  Montgomery  County  Into  the 
Virginia  suburbs  and  southern  Prince 
George's  County  rapidly  pulled  down  tem- 
peratures, according  to  the  National  Weather 
Service. 

At  National  Airport,  which  registered  the 
area's  high  of  93  degrees  yesterday  at  3  pjn.. 
•the    temperature   dropped    to   84   degrees   at 
5  pjn.,  following  a  30-ralnute  shower,  accord- 
ing tothe  weather  service. 

"I  suspect  that  the  rain  dropped  the  tem- 
perature 10  degrses,  within  a  few  minutes 
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from  the  low  BOs  to  the  low  80s,"  said  Haztdd 
BMs,  a  National  Weather  Servlos  forscastsr. 
But  he  emphaalasd  that  the  temparatinv  la 
expected  to  climb  right  back  up  to  mld-80 
degree  readings  today. 

The  rash  of  showers  also  Improved  the 
area  air  pollution  situation  temporarily,  ac- 
cording to  R.  David  DUullo.  air  quality  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  Metropolitan  Council 
of  Oovemntents. 

Before  the  showers  hit.  pollution  index 
readings  reached  a  high  point  of  160  at  4 
pjn.  at  HyattsvUls  In  Prince  Qeorgee  CTounty 
and  Seven  Comsrs  In  Fairfax  County,  sur- 
passing Saturday's  high  of  146. 

DUullo  said  he  was  unable  to  determine 
Just  what  Impact  the  showers  had  on  the 
index  because  "we  stopped  taking  the  read- 
ings" before  the  rain  feU.  He  stressed  that 
the  relief  was  not  expected  to  last  and  said 
that  COO  had  no  plans  to  call  off  a  pollution 
alert  previously  extended  untU  3  pjn.  today. 
The  National  Weather  Service  said  It  bad 
recorded  .18  of  an  Inch  of  rain  at  Its  Rtatlon 
at  National  Airport.  The  Weather  Service  said 
It  had  received  official  reports  of  rainfall 
between  an  Inch  and  1  ^  Inches  In  the  east- 
ern suburbs  of  Washington  and  a  rainfall  of 
more  than  2  Inches  In  Clinton. 

The  Weather  Service  forecasters  said  that 
the  showers  were  insufficient  to  dislodge  the 
mass  of  heavy  stagnant  air  blanketing  the 
Washington  area  for  more  than  a  week,  caus- 
ing temperatures  in  the  mid -BOs  and  hazard- 
ous pollution  conditions. 

Accordmg  to  forecasters,  no  definite  end 
to  the  smothering  weather  Is  in  sight,  al- 
though It  appears  possible  a  break  may  come 
this  week. 

The  Weather  Service  predicted  that  It  will 
be  sunny  and  contmued  hot  today  with  a 
high  in  the  mld-90s  and  fair  tonight  with 
a  low  In  the  70s.  There  la  a  30  per  cent 
chance  of  rain.  Tuesday  la  expected  to  be 
partly  cloudy  with  a  chance  of  a  thuxxder- 
storm  and  a  high  In  the  lower  908. 

"Showers  will  become  more  numerous  as 
the  week  goes  by."  Hess  said,  but  he  added, 
"We  cant  promise  anybody  cooler  tempera- 
ture and  an  end  to  pollutlon." 

If  the  hot  weather  continues,  some  area 
schools  plan  to  close  early.  Carl  Hassell, 
school  superintendent  of  Prince  Oeorge's 
County,  announced  yesterday  that  schools 
there  wUl  close  90  minutes  early  each  day 
If  the  heat  continues.  Earlier  both  Mont- 
gomery and  Arlington  counties  made  similar 
announcements. 

Although  yesterday  marked  the  el^th 
straight  day  of  90-plus  temperatures.  It  aet 
no  record  for  a  heat  wave. 

National  Weather  Service  records  show 
Washington  sweltered  through  18  days  of 
temperatures  above  90  degrees  In  1873  and 
endured  several  12-to-15-diKy  periods  o<  90- 
plus  temperatures  In  the  last  16  years. 

The  air  poUutlon  alert,  which  goes  mto  a 
record-breaking  ninth  day  today,  advises 
persons  with  heart  and  respiratory  ailments 
to  stay  Indoors  and  avoid  strenuous  outdoor 
activities,  such  as  mowing  lawns. 

COO  issues  an  alert  when  the  index  read- 
ing goes  over  100.  Indlcatmg  hazardous  air 
conditions.  Even  though  automobile  traffic, 
the  prime  cause  of  poUutlon,  was  light  yes- 
terday. DUullo  attributed  the  high  pollution 
Index  reading  to  exhaust  fumes  lingering 
In  the  air  from  earlier  in  the  week. 

A  cover  of  clouds  yesterday  morning 
helped  prevent  the  formation  of  pollution 
by  blocking  out  ths  sunlight  nscsssary  far 
conversion  of  automobile  exhausts  into 
photo-ohemleal  oxldanU  (pcdlutants) .  Dl- 
Juliosald. 

By  noon,  however,  ths  clouds  were  dis- 
persed and  poUutlon  levels  began  building 
up  until  the  later  afternoon  thunderstorms. 
In  Ocean  City  and  Rehoboth  Beach,  show- 
en  yesterday  morning  temporarUy  cleared 
the  beaches  as  holiday  crowds  sought  shel- 
ter from  heavy  downpours.  By  afternoon, 
police  reported,  stmshme  had  returned  and 
▼acatlonera.  estimated  at  60.000  In  Rehoboth 


and  75.000  In  Ocean  City,  again  lounged  on 
ttaannd. 

Yesterday  also  brought  the  highest  pollen 
count  here  of  the  season,  according  to  Dr. 
YuUl  Black,  a  spokesman  for  the  D.C.  Medi- 
cal Society. 

Dr.  Black  said  the  ragweed  count  reached 
88.  Indicating  misery  for  an  estimated  200,- 
000  persons  In  the  Washington  area  who 
suffer  from  hay  fever,  caused  by  an  allergic 
reaction  to  pollen,  mainly  ragweed. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  4.  1973] 

AaxA  OmciaLs  "PovirxaLass"  To  Cur 

Pollution 

(By  Judy  Luce  Mann) 

Washington   area   officials   said   yesterday 

they  are  powerless  to  combat  the  hazardous 

air   poUutlon   that   has   now  enveloped   the 

region  for   10  consecutive  days  during  the 

sixth  poUutlon  alert  of  the  year. 

Prince  George's  Oounty  Councilman  Fran- 
cla  B.  Francois,  one  of  the  officials  inter- 
viewed  yesterday  by  The  Washington  Post. 
predicted  that  the  pollution  wiu  again  ap- 
pear next  summer  and  for  several  sununers 
thereafter  until  antipollution  devices  are  put 
on  cars  and  clean  air  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  are 
Imposed. 

Several  offlclaU  plimed  their  hopes  for  re- 
lief on  the  Metro  rapid  transit  system  pro- 
viding an  alternative  to  driving  cars  for  com- 
muters. 

A  spokesman  for  Metro,  the  subway  agency 
noted  that  the  first  trains  will  not  begin 
running  untU  1975  and  then  service  wUl 
only  be  over  4^  miles  of  track. 

"We  are  Just  so  limited  In  what  we  can 
do^"  said  Fairfax  County  Board  Chairman 
«an  Packard.  "We  can't  shut  down  govern- 
ment offices  and  obviously  we  cant  tall 
people  to  sUy  out  of  their  automobiles  .  ,  . 
"We  have  not  come  out  and  made  any 
overall  plea  for  pec^le  to  leave  their  oars  at 
home  because  in  a  great  majority  of  ai«a» 
in  Fairfax  there  U  no  alternative  means  of 
tranq>ortatlon."  she  said. 

"UntU  we  get  a  broad-based  mass  transit 
■y»tMn,  ws're  going  to  have  to  continue  to 
suffer  through  these  alerts."  she  said.  "We've 
been  conalstenUy  urging  car  pooU.  not  Um- 
Itlng  this  Just  to  air  poUutkm  alerts.  I  guess 
my  problem  is  I'm  a  little  Impatient  with 
people  who  get  concerned  only  when  thers's 
an  air  poUutlon  alert." 

"I  dont  think  you  can  do  anything  about 
an  air  poUutlon  alert,  once  it's  with  you," 
said  Arlington  County  Board  Chairman  Bver- 
Md  Munsey.  "What  you  do  is  pursue  policies 
that  avoid  a  buUdup  of  poUutlon.  (such  as) 
pubUc  tran^Kntatlon  lmpix>vements.  I've 
spent  more  time  on  this  than  anything  else 
smoe  I've  been  on  the  Board." 

He  said  a  preferential  bus  lane  Is  sched- 
uled to  open  on  Wilson  Boulevard  in  Aiiing- 
ton  thla  month  and  that  hs  is  pushing  a 
proposal  for  a  preferential  btu  lane  on  Arl- 
ington Boulevard. 

Munsey  listed  preferential  biu  lanes  car 
pool  locators  set  up  by  the  Northern  Vlr- 
glnu  Transportation  Commission  and  the 
addition  of  more  buses  to  the  Metrobus  fleet 
as  steps  that  coxUd  reduce  air  poUutlon 
eventuaUy. 

"They're  not  going  to  solve  the  air  poUu- 
tlon this  summer  but  we  hope  that  once  they 
have  an  Impact  on  the  use  of  automobUes 
they  wUl  be  helpful  next  summer.  Not  Just 
next  summer.  There's  some  evidence  that  ws 
get  air  poUutlon  m  January  and  P^bmarv  " 
Munsey  said. 

A  spokesman  for  D.C.  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washhigton  said,  '"me  only  thing  that  the 
mayor  has  done  la  issue  a  directive  to  aU 
of  hia  d^Mutment  and  agency  heada  teUIng 
them  to  Ihnlt  the  use  of  city  vehicles  to 
essential  projects." 

Aaksd  If  he  had  done  ^ythlng  about  ths 
current  air  poUutlon  -alert.  Montgomery 
Coiuty   CouncU   Chairman   James  Ols« 
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began  laughing.  '1  really  dont  have  any- 
thing reaUy  to  comment  on."  he  said,  after 
a  pauae.  He  said  county  reconunendatlons  on 
air  poUutlon  are  currently  "before  the  state." 

He  said  county  employees  have  been  asked 
to  use  car  pools  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  o*  cars  on  the  road.  "UntU  we  get 
the  devices  on  automobUes,  this  la  a  national 
problem  that  the  Congress  has  to  deal  with," 
Oleason  said. 

"There's  little  that  we  can  do  about  It  at 
this  time."  said  Francois,  who  is  chalrnum  of 
the  National  Capitol  Interstate  Region  Air 
Quality  Planning  Committee. 

The  committee  •vaa  set  up  by  agreement 
between  the  governors  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  D.C.  mayor.  Francois  is  a  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  CouncU  of  Oovem- 
ments representative  on  the  group. 

"What  we're  reaUy  faced  with  Is  a  long- 
term  situation,"  he  said.  "This  Is  the  type  of 
event  that  wUl  be  with  us  for  the  next  several 
summers.  UntU  the  EPA  controls  are  imple- 
mented and  untU  we  make  Detroit  meet  the 
standards  imposed  by  Congress  by  1975  or 
1976  this  type  of  Incident  will  be  with  tis. 
The  only  real  answer  over  the  long  period  of 
time  Is  to  modify  the  automobiles  so  they 
don't  generate  as  much  (pollutants)  then 
curtsU  the  use  of  the  automobUe. 

"There  aren't  enough  things  that  can  be 
done  right  now.  In  1973,  to  bring  this  under 
control,  short  of  major  emergency  moves 
that  woiUd  ban  tremendous  amounts  of  traf- 
fic," he  said. 

EPA  regulations  proposed  for  the  area 
would  lUnlt  on-street  parking,  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  car  pooling  and  require  1.300  mors 
buses  for  the  Metrobus  system,  iney  also 
would  require  the  Installation  of  filters  on 
gaaoime  hoses  at  service  stations  to  catch 
fumes  that  escape  when  gas  Is  put  tato  au- 
tomobOs  tanks. 

Fr&nools  said  these  vapors  contribute  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  pollutants  In  the  air  now 
but  by  1976,  when  the  EPA  regulations  could 
take  effect,  they  would  constitute  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  pollutants. 

Public  hearings  on  the  proposed  EPA  rea- 
lUatlons  are  scheduled  at  three  locations  In 
the  area  this  week,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  today 
In  the  Holiday  Inn,  1489  Jefferson  Davla  Hwy 
Arlington.  The  second  hearing  wUl  be  held 
Wednesday  at  9  ajn.  in  conference  room  A 
Of  the  Commerce  Department  BuUdlng  and 
tte  third,  at  9  ajn.  Thursday  In  the  Holiday 
Inn.  9888  Oeorgla  Ave..  SUver  Spring 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4. 1973J 
Oasoumx  Use  Inchkasts,  Pou,trr»8  An 
(By  PaiU  Hodge) 
A  big  Increase  In  gasoline  oonsun4>tlon  hei« 
18  a  major  reason  for  the  Washington  ana's 
record  number  of  1973  air  poUuOon  alerts 
which  now  total  37  days,  according  to  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council   of  Oov- 
emments. 

The  area's  two  petroleum  pipeline  firms 
report  they  are  now  pumping  more  than  100 
mUllon  gallons  of  gasoline  into  the  Washing- 
ton area  each  month— up  more  than  6  mlUlon 
gaUons  a  month  over  last  year. 

"pere-B  no  question  that  the  major  source 
of  thU  air  poUutlon  Is  the  area's  Incisas- 
ing  consumption  of  gaaoltae,"  Dennis  Bates 
director  of  COQ's  health  and  environmental 
protection  division,  said  yesterday. 

Bates,  as  weU  as  local  and  federal  officials 
attributes  the  Jump  m  gasoline  consumption 
to  a  sudden  Increase  In  tourism  here  and  tba 
growing  number  of  late-model  caw,  which 
get  poor  gas  miteage. 

"AutomobUe  exhaust  fumes  are  responsible^ 
for  96  to  98  per  cent  of  aU  local  air  pollu- 
tion." Bates  said. 

^J^J^^-  "**  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  reported 
tourists  were  arriving  here  at  a  "pheno- 
menal" rate,  up  20  to  26  per  cent  over  last 
year  when  more  than  18  mUUon  people  vlsiU 
ed  the  nation's  capital. 
Oasollne   sales  generally  have  paraUeletf 
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estimates  of  tourtst  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia tax  flgiires  show  that  gas  sales  In  April, 
a  key  tourist  month  Jumped  19  per  cent  over 
April.  1973.  In  May  they  Jumped  14  per  cent. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  do  not  break  down 
gasoline  sales  tax  flgiires,  so  It  Is  Impossible 
to  tell  exactly  bow  much  gas  Is  being  sold 
In  Washington's  suburbs. 

In  addition  to  the  tourism.  Bates  says  the 
Increase  In  late-model  cars  here  has  very  defi- 
nitely added  to  gas  consunnptlon  and  air  pol- 
lution, According  to  COO  surveys,  the  Wash- 
ington area,  because  of  Its  afSuence.  has  a 
much  higher  than  normal  ratio  of  new  cars 
to  drivers  than  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

A  great  number  of  the  new  cars  have  both 
air  conditioning  and  automatic  transmis- 
sions: both  cause  lower  gas  mileage. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  tests  of 
1973  model  cars  found  that  air  conditioning 
results  In  a  9  per  cent  fuel  loss  (up  to  20 
per  cant  on  »  hot  day),  automatic  trans- 
missions reduce  gas  mileage  almost  as  much, 
new  auto  emission  control  devices  reduce 
gas  mileage  nearly  8  per  cent  and  the  In- 
creasing weight  of  cars  reduces  mileage  even 
more.  For  example  EPA  found  a  1958  Chevro- 
let Impala  weighed  4.000  pounds  and  the  1973 
model  weighs  5,600.  Its  study  showed  a  1,000 
pound  increase  In  a  car's  weight  could  lower 
mileage  30  per  cent. 

EPA  Is  beginning  public  hearings  on  air 
pollution  In  the  Washington  area  today,  the 
lOth  day  of  the  area's  longest  air  pollution 
alert. 

Bates,  who  will  be  at  the  bearings,  said 
yesterday  that  conditions  are  perfect  to  im- 
press upoa  everyone  the  need  for  the  air 
pollution  controls  here. 

Increased  gas  consumption  also  made  the 
Washington  area  one  of  hardest  hit  by  the 
national  gasoline  shortage,  particularly  in 
June  when  most  major  oil  companies  were 
limiting  service  stations  to  the  same 
amount— or  leas— of  gasoline  they  got  in  the 
wnnxtner  months  of  1072. 

The  gas  pinch  has  since  eased,  with  Exxon, 
the  area's  biggest  gas  seller,  now  off  gas 
limitations,  and  many  other  majtv  oil  com- 
panies sending  increased  supplies  here. 

The  Plantation  Pipeline,  a  tank  farm  near 
Springfield  that  Exxon  shares  with  Shell  and 
Arco  (Atlantic  Richfield) .  experienced  a  more 
than  30  per  cent  jump  in  gasoline  distribu- 
tion during  "one  tourist  month  this  spring" 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Pipeline  officials,  who  declined  to  give  de- 
taUed  figures,  said  they  have  been  ptunplng 
at  least  10  to  16  per  cent  more  gasoline  every 

one  of  the  past  six  months,  and  now  are 
averaging  about  48  million  gallons  of  gas  a 
month.  Plantation,  built  before  World  War 

n,  18  one  of  the  nation's  early  long-haul 
petroleum  pipelines. 

Colonial,  Pipeline,  which  has  a  tank  farm 
near  Fairfax  for  Amoco,  Texaco.  Cltco  and 
Oulf  Oil  companies.  Is  a  newer  and  larger 
pipeline. 

Colonial  has  been  pumping  an  average  of 
S3  million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  month — ^up 
about  4  million  gallons  a  month  from  last 
q^rlng — Into  Its  tank  farm  here  and  to  Mo- 
bil, which  has  a  small  separate  tank  farm 
near  Chantllly,  to  BP,  which  pumps  directly 
to  underground  tanks  it  has  tn  the  District 
and  to  Sunoco  tanks  near  Baltimore. 

The  underground  plpellnea,  part  at  a  na- 
tional network  of  300.000  miles  of  crude  oU 
and  petroleum  pipelines.  actuaUy  carry  gas- 
oline only  a  little  more  than  half  the  time. 
Almost  all  of  the  Washington  area's  home 
heating  oil.  the  jet  ftiel  for  National  and 
Dullee  Airports,  as  well  as  kerosene  and  dlesel 
fuel  come  thro\igh  the  same  pipelines. 

HosprraLs  Bxrai^:  Smog  iMcaxaais  Aaxa 

Ra-TB 

(By  Jack  Kneeee) 

TtLt  heat  and  air  pollution  weighing  down 

on  the  Washington  area  over  most  of  the 

last  11  days  has  produced  increasss  In  the 


number  of  req>lratory  ailments  treated  at 
area  hospitals. 

Medical  affects  of  the  prolonged  expression 
began  showing  up  significantly  at  hospitals 
as  the  National  Weather  Service  forecast  re- 
lief by  the  weekend:  A  cool  air  mass  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  from  Canada. 

Tlie  cooler  air,  expected  late  Friday  or 
Saturday,  should  bring  temperatures  down 
from  the  908  to  the  more  normal  highs  of  81 
or  82  degrees  for  this  time  of  year,  the  fore- 
caster said,  and  probably  will  alleviate  the 
air  pollution. 

The  D.C.  Medical  Examiner's  office  yester- 
day announced  the  new  heat  wave  had  of- 
ficially claimed  Its  first  victim.  Horace  Taylor, 
34.  of  1323  Clifton  St.  NW,  who  collapsed  in 
the  1200  block  of  EucUd  St.  NW  Ute  Aug.  28 
and  died  a  few  hours  later. 

Asst.  Medical  Bxamlner  Michael  Dunn  said 
Taylor  was  running  a  teo^Mrature  of  108 
degrees  when  he  arrived  by  ambulance  at  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center.  Dunn  said  an 
examination  Indicated  Taylor  had  died  of 
"heat  stroke." 

Ttin  beat  caused  nuuiy  area  schools  to  cloee 
early  on  the  opening  day  yesterday,  and  early 
closings  were  planned  again  today  for  schools 
in  Montgomery,  Prince  Qeorges,  Fairfax  and 
Arlington  counties. 

An  Informal  survey  of  most  of  the  major 
area  hospitals  showed  the  Increase  in  the 
patient  load — partic\ilarly  among  those 
treated  in  emergency  rooms — has  risen  more 
than  100  percent  In  some  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  asthma. 

The  area  has  been  under  an  air  pollution 
alert  with  temperatures  In  the  00s  since 
Aug.  26,  and  one  respiratory  disease  specialist 
noted  that  symptoms  In  many  cases  dont 
show  up  for  a  week  to  10  days  in  smog-related 
ailments. 

The  survey  coincided  with  a  new  report  on 
virban  area  air  pollution  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  which  said,  among 
other  findings,  that  air  pollution  has  almost 
as  large  an  effc^  on  the  prevalence  of  chronic 
bronchitis  as  cigarette  smoking. 

John  Anspacher,  public  relations  director 
for  Alexandria  Hospital,  said  there  were  10 
patients  with  re8pirat<»y  ailments  there  at 
the  start  of  the  past  wkend. 

He  said  five  were  dbnapeed,  l>xA  16  more 
were  admitted  soon  iffter.^e  said  some  were 
under  care  of  the  efeelai  ngpiiKtary  control 
xinlt  at  the  SemlAary  Road  facility.  An- 
spaoher  said  the  Hospital  also  treated  five 
heart  exhaustion  (cases  over  the  weekend, 
which  he  termed  Higher  than  normal. 

Dr.  William  Cassldy,  on  duty  at  the  Fair- 
fax County  emergency  room  yesterday,  esti- 
mated the  respiratory  patient  increase  caused 
by  smog  at  about  30  percent  above  the  nor- 
msa  pAtient  load. 

A  spokesman  for  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hoq>ltal  said  there  bad  been  an  In- 
crease of  about  is  percent  in  such  casss  as  <tf 
Friday,  and  perhi^M  more  since  then. 

A  Prince  George*  General  Hoq>ital  spokes- 
man said  "there  has  definitely  been  an  in- 
crease. We've  had  a  lot  of  asthmatics." 

A  q>okesman  for  Leland  Memorial  Hos- 
pital said  that  facility  has  trsated  an  average 
of  S  to  7  more  reeplratory  patlesits  per  week 
smce  the  beginning  of  the  air  poUntton  alert. 

A  spcAseman  for  Children  Hoqtttal  said. 
"We've  bad  a  great  deal  more  people  with 
asthma,  bronchitis  and  swollen  eyes — de- 
finitely related  to  the  weather  we've  been 
having." 

Reodmens  Hospital  and  Providence  Hos- 
pital said  they  had  not  noticed  a  significant 
change,  although  the  Province  qxikesman 
said  no  study  had  been  made  there  although 
hoapital  oflldals  are  considering  It. 

Only  Oeorgetown  University  Hospital  and 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hoqiltal  spokesmen  re- 
ported their  req>lratary  patient  caseload 
positively  not  Increased  by  the  weather. 

^Mkeooan  at  both  said  there  had  been 
indications  that  public  wamlnga  may  have 
helped  stem  the  tide.  "They  are  staymg  In- 
side—using  air  conditioning  more."  said  the 
Qeocgetown  qtokesman. 


Meanwhile,  Hie  EPA  has  received  prelimi- 
nary reports  from  an  urban  air  pollution 
study  Involving  280,000  people. 

The  818  million  Oonununity  Health  and 
Environmental  Surveillance  System  (CHESS) 
project  was  described  by  EPA  as  "an  attempt 
to  find  out  what  is  b^pening  to  peoples' 
health  when  short  term  tocreasee  m  air  pol- 
lution conditions  actually  occur,  rather  than 
determine  the  effects  after  the  fact." 

EPA  said  its  study  Involved  the  use  of 
telephone  checks  and  maintenance  of  dally 
health  diaries  by  test  subjects. 

Prior  to  the  CHKHa  program,  research  on 
the  health  eSeoU  at  air  pollution  depended 
on  aometlmes  faulty  comparison  studlee,  the 
EPA  said. 

The  CHESS  study  includes  persons  in  Los 
Angelee,  St.  Louis,  Nerw  Tork,  Salt  lAka  Otty. 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  and  sections  of  New  Jersey. 
It  mvdves  studying  the  specific  effects  of 
most  kinds  of  airborne  pollutants,  most  no- 
tably sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide. 

The  EPA  said  their  studies  "already  have 
begun  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  at  im- 
proved air  quality  on  tlie  chronic  respiratory 
disease  ezpsrlaioe  of  subjects  who  have 
moved  to  new  exposure  communities." 

They  said  another  study  showed  benefits 
to  the  lung  function  of  younger  children 
after  a  change  to  a  less  polluted  envtrmi- 
ment. 

Other  findings.  EPA  said,  show: 

Suspended  sulfate  parts  represent  more  of 
a  health  hazard  than  generally  recognized. 

Wliat  daily  variations  In  suq>ended  sul- 
fatee  even  m  relatively  clean  communities — 
are  dearly  aseocUted  with  aggravation  of 
symptoms  In  people  with  asthma  or  hsart 
and  lung  diseases. 

That  air  pollution  affects  the  health  of 
study  subjects  regardlees  of  age,  sex.  smoking 
hablta  or  socloeoonomlc  status. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  4,  1978) 

Heat.  An  Poixtttion  To   Rkmain,   Pkbhaps 

Tbsottor  thx  Wkxk 

(By  Alice  Bonner) 

As  90-degree  plus  temperatures  and 
hasardous.  polluted  air  smothered  the  Wash- 
ington area  yesterday  for  the  10th  consecu- 
tive day,  thousands  of  persons  who  had 
sought  Labor  Day  weekend  relief  at  the  re- 
gion's beaches  were  returning  to  their  homes. 

By  midday,  the  large  crowds  reported  at 
Rehbboth  and  Ocean  City  beaches  and  at 
Virginia  Beach  started  to  dwindle.  Those 
returning  to  Washington,  as  well  as  those 
who  stayed  at  home  here,  face  the  proqiect 
of  no  immediate  change  In  the  stagnant,  hot 
air  that  has  covered  the  area  einoe  Aug.  25, 
according  to  National  Weather  Servloe  fore- 
casters. 

The  M«tr<^lltan  Washington  OouncB  of 
Governments  extended  the  pollution  alert 
through  8  pjn.  today  and  temperatures  were 
predicted  in  the  low  BOe  again. 

There  were  no  immediate  reports  last  night 
of  major  trafllc  jams  holding  up  the  home- 
ward-bound motorists.  Trafflo  on  the  Chesa* 
peake  Bay  Bridge  was  reported  heavy  but 
moving. 

Although  late  afternoon  thunderstorms 
here  brou^t  some  reepite  from  the  heat 
and  air  p<dlutlon  both  yesterday  and  Sunday, 
the  National  Weather  Service  said  the  relief 
was  only  temporary. 

Teeterday's  thunderstorms  caused  some 
minor  power  failures  throughout  the  area, 
according  to  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
and  Fairfax  County  police.  Fairfax  prallce  also 
reported  temporary  flooding  of  some  roads. 

A  severe  thunderstorm  blew  off  at  least  five 
rooftope  in  Baltimore  and  Ignited  a  IS- 
mlUlon-gaUon  tank  of  bendae,  oflldals 
rep<»ted. 

The  three-alarm  fire,  started  when 
lightning  struck  a  storage  tank  at  the  Con- 
tinental Oa  Oo.  tank  farm  in  the  OurUs  Bay 
area  of  south  Baltlmnre,  was  fought  for  four 
hours  by  78  firemen  before  It  was  brought 
under  eontrol.  No  Injorlss 
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A  odd  front,  now  ii^n^ing  over  the  Mid- 
west, could  move  eastward  by  Wednesday  or 
Tliursday,  lowering  temperatures  here  into 
the  80s.  National  Weather  Service  forecaster 
Mike  McLaughlin  said. 

"That  odd  front  could  be  ddayed  by 
tropical  storms,  meaning  no  change  before 
around  ttie  end  of  the  week,"  McLaughim 
added. 

Yesterday's  high  temperature  of  96  degrees 
was  recorded  at  National  Airport  at  1  pjn. 
But  it  dropped  10  degrees  during  the 
scattered  tbundersbowers  that  began  about 
4  pjn.  Last  night's  low  temperatures  were 
expected  to  be  In  the  low  or  middle  708. 

The  high  levels  of  air  pollution  also  con- 
tinued here  yesterday.  A  high  reading  of  126 
was  taken  In  Alexandria  at  1  p.m.  by  the 
Council   of   Oovernments. 

Air  pollution  levels  at>ove  100  on  the  COO 
scale  are  considered  "hazardous"  and  read- 
ings higher  than  250  are  considered  "dan- 
gerous." 

Today  Is  the  11th  day  of  the  current  COG 
air  pollution  alert.  Alerts  go  Into  effect  when 
the  pollution  readings  reach  100  or  more. 
This  is  the  longest  alert  since  air  quality 
testing  began  here  In  1068.  This  also  Is  the 
sixth  alert  this  year,  equaling  the  number 
Impoeed  In  the  past  five  years.  There  were 
no  alerts  in  1968  and  1969.  There  was  one  in 
1970,  one  in  1971  and  four  last  summer. 

COG  spokesman  Dennis  Bates  said  yester- 
day's air  pollution  reading  of  126  was  not 
Indicative  of  any  trend  In  conditions,  al- 
though it  was  lower  than  last  week's  record 
level  of  166.  taken  on  Wednesday. 

"Actually  It's  a  day-to-day  measurement. 
The  rain  caused  some  cleansing  of  the  air, 
but  the  no  wmd  and  a  high  temperature 
means  a  high  (p>ollution)  count.  It  also  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  automobile  usage 
that  day,"  Bates  said. 

Two  minor  casualties  of  the  heat  wave 
and  air  pollution  were  reported  yesterday. 
One  person  suffermg  from  heat  exhaustion 
and  another  with  a  resplraton,-  complaint 
were  treated  at  DC.  General  Hospital  and  re- 
leased, a  hospital  spokesman  said. 

Warren  Pace,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Falls  Church,  said  that  achooU  there  wlU 
close  early— at  1 :30  p jn. — if  the  hot  weather 
contmues.  Similar  announcements  already 
were  made  for  schools  in  Arlington,  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  Georges  counties. 

The  D.C.  department  of  recreation  an- 
nounced that  seven  of  its  large  outdoor 
swimming  pools  will  remain  open  until  Sun- 
day. Pools  tradltlonaUy  dose  for  the  season 
on  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
a  constant  reminder  to  us  that  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  month  will  happen 
Increasingly,  with  greater  intensity  and 
over  and  over  again,  until  we  do  more 
than  we  or  the  automobile  industry  have 
done  to  this  point  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  I  voted  along  the 
lines  the  Senator  has  recommended  to  us, 
and  so  has  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  me  when  we  might 
expect  the  situation  to  start  getting  bet- 
ter? I  hope  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
other  measures  will  offer  us  some  relief 
sometime  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
What  can  we  expect? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  present  laws  re- 
main as  they  are  on  the  books,  we  have 
written  in  deadlines  which,  hopefully, 
can  begin  to  make  an  impact  within  the 
remaining  years  of  this  decade. 

It  is  difficult  to  project  the  levels  of  pol- 
lutants in  the  ambient  air  because  so 
many  new  sources  are  constantly  coming 


into  existence  in  this  industrialized  so- 
ciety. 

For  example,  we  have  adced  that  new 
cars  be  made  virtually  clean,  by  1975,  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  etnls'- 
sions.  Under  a  provision  of  the  law,  EPA 
has  given  the  industry  an  extension  of 
1  year  on  that  requirements 

The  automobile  industry  has  indicated 
it  is  going  to  wage  an  all-out  effort  to  get 
that  deadline  extended  further.  If  It 
succeeds  the  result  the  Senator  voted  for, 
that  I  voted  for  and  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  voted 
for  will  be  delayed.  Why  do  I  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  automobile?  I 
emphasize  it  because  there  are  now  110 
million  used  cars  on  the  roads,  a  situa- 
tion which  is  almost  impossible  to  clean 
up.  As  long  as  they  are  polluting  they  are 
going  to  be  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
condition  I  described  this  afternoon.  The 
average  car  has  a  life  of  8  to  10  years. 
So  we  have  insisted  with  respect  to  the 
new  car  because  the  new  car  becomes  the 
used  c&r  the  moment  It  comes  off  the 
assembly  line. 

Mayor  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles,  with 
whom  we  have  been  in  constant  touch 
because  it  is  one  of  the  major  problem 
areas,  makes  this  point  ever  and  over 
again:  Do  not  relent  to  pressure  from 
the  automobile  manufacturers  because 
when  you  relent  you  increase  the  pres- 
sure on  our  city  governments  and  our 
people  to  adopt  restrictive  .aeasures  on 
the  use  of  automobiles,  the  movement  of 
people,  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  and  so 
forth.  In  other  words,  the  automobile,  to 
the  extent  it  bu:'s  time  for  us  is  buying 
time  for  everyone  else  whose  activities 
have  to  be  restrained  and  depressed.  If  it 
is  pushed  down  liere  it  comes  up  some- 
where else. 

What  we  had  in  mind  in  writing  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  with  deadlines 
ranging  from  1975  to  1977  for  different 
activity  was  the  hope  that  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  we  woiild  begin  to  see  a  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  pollutants  in 
the  air.  Unfortunately  Congress  failed  to 
take  many  of  the  actions  we  anticipated 
would  be  taken  if  the  bill  were  enacted. 
For  example,  we  believe  there  should  be 
a  massive  effort  in  connection  with  mass 
transit.  Senators  will  recall  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  had  in  breakthroughs  in 
tills  field.  If  we  had  had  these  break- 
throughs 3  or  4  years  ago  we  would  have 
a  better  chance  to  meet  the  objectives. 
The  failure  is  understandable.  There  is 
tremendous  momentum  in  bad  habits  we 
develop  in  the  consumption  of  energy,  in 
our  activities,  the  patterns  of  our  cities, 
and  the  uses  of  our  lands,  and  they  can- 
not be  changed  overnight. 

We  hope  that  with  a  clear  clarion  call, 
which  we  thought  the  1970  act  was,  we 
could  begin  a  change  in  direction  that 
would  give  us  those  results. 

On  the  whole  the  Clean  Air  Act  has 
had  some  beneficial  impact  but  it  has 
been  more  in  the  nature  of  tilerting  us  to 
what  has  to  be  done  rather  than  actual 
results  achieved.  That  is  why  I  thought 
this  period  during  the  air  pollution  alert 
would  be  a  good  time  to  alert  Congress 
and  the  coimtry  to  the  consequences  of 
cur  failures. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  a 
very  fine  address. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  for  this  splen- 
did address  he  has  given  to  us  today  and 
for  bringing  to  our  attention  the  great 
need  for  continuing  a  determined  effort 
in  controlling  air  pollution.  His  remarks 
concerning  the  automobile  Industry  are 
fortuitous.  They  are  right  on  target,  and 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  speak 
up  as  he  has,  but  it  needs  to  be  done  and 
I  hope  those  of  us  who  have  associated 
ourselves  with  the  efforts  in  clean  air  and 
water  will  not  back  away  from  that  re- 
sponsibility. We  would  do  so  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished friend  for  what  he  said  and  for 
his  unwavering  support. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  have  been  deluged  with  dis- 
astrous economic  news. 

It  appears  that  phase  IV.  rather  than 
applying  the  brakes  to  Inflation.  Is 
actually  stepping  on  the  accelerator.  In 
other  words,  the  Nixon  administration 
economic  policies  seem  to  be  legitimizing 
higher  prices,  not  controlling  them. 

Last  month  wholesale  prices  rose  at 
the  highest  rate  since  right  after  World 
War  n— and  at  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  increase  experienced  duilng  the 
intensely  inflationary  Korean  war 
period  of  1950-51. 

Worse  yet,  this  inflationary  crisis 
comes  not  at  a  time  when  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  with  jobs  has  stopped 
growing  and  the  unemployment  rate 
remains  stuck  at  an  unacceptable  level 
of  nearly  5  percent. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  economic  news  is  not  going  to  get 
any  better.  Forecasters  agree  that  im- 
employment  is  likely  to  rise  in  the 
months  ahead.  Job  opportunities  will  be 
shrinking,  but  prices  will  still  be  rising. 

Prices  of  consumer  foods  at  wholesale 
have  risen  30  percent — almost  one-third 
during  the  past  year.  Enormous  as  that 
increase  is,  it  is  not  the  end.  Wholesale 
prices  of  farm  products  and  processed 
foods  and  feeds  have  risen  even  more — 
nearly  50  percent.  Much  of  this  increase 
has  yet  .to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  food 
prices. 

An  extremely  important  factor  is  liigh 
interest  rates — the  cost  of  credit  and 
money.  Despite  the  fact  interests  rates 
are  high  and  steadily  increasing,  there 
is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  con- 
trol this  unbelievable,  incredible  rise  in 
interest  rates.  Under  phase  IV,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  psissed  on  to  consumers 
as  even  higher  costs  in  what  they  pay 
for  rent,  housing  construction  and  con- 
sumer goods. 

This  country  is  being  raided  by  high 
interest  rates  and  it  is  paralyzing  the 
home  construction  industry.  High  inter- 
est rates  are  one  of  the  largest  single  fac- 
tors in  the  increasing  prices  the  con- 
sumer pays  all  across  this  land;  and  yet 
the  Government  stands  by  as  if  bankers 
are  entitled  to  set  the  price  of  money 
while  other  people  are  told  they  will  have 
to  have  some  controls. 

The  profits  of  the  major  banks  of 
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this  coiintry  are  incredibly  high,  shame- 
fully high;  they  never  have  been  higher. 
These  rates  continue  to  go  up  and  up 
and  the  Oovemment  stands  by  as  if 
somehow  or  other  the  rise  in  interest 
rates  was  Ood  ordained. 

I  would  remind  the  administration 
that  interest  rates  are  set  by  banks  in 
New  York.  They  have  a  nice  way  of  doing 
it.  One  week  it  is  bank  No.  1  and  all  the 
others  follow  as  if  trained  to  do  it;  an- 
other week  it  is  a  different  bank  and 
they  follow  again.  In  the  meantime  the 
public  i>ays  the  bill. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  an  interest 
charge  is  like  a  tax.  Taxes  are  supposed 
to  be  Imposed  by  public  bodies  with 
elected  ofQcials.  Interest  rates  are  im- 
posed by  bank  boards,  through  bank  op- 
erations, and  by  bankers,  no  one  of 
whom  is  elected,  and  they  have  no  ac- 
ooimtability  to  Uie  public.  It  is  time  for 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to 
take  a  look  at  this  imcontroUed  monster 
of  inflation  because  high  interest  rates 
that  are  usiulous,  bleeding  the  American 
people,  are  imposed  by  a  handful  of 
people  who  have  no  responsibility  except 
to  a  board  of  directors  or  to  stockholders. 

Even  thoxigh  the  Augxist  numbers  were 
collected  only  2  days  after  the  price 
freeze  was  lifted,  wholesale  industrial 
prices  rose  four-tenths  of  1  percent.  Even 
with  the  "freeze  months"  Included,  these 
Industrial  prices  have  risen  at  an  11- 
percent  rate  in  the  last  6  months.  There 
seems  to  be  no  exceptions  to  this  pic- 
ture— no  rays  of  hope.  Twelve  of  the 
13  industrial  price  categories  rose  last 
month — even  though  prices  were 
"frozen"  for  all  but  2  days  of  the  sampl- 
ing period. 

Wool  and  cotton  products  rose  2  per- 
cent, crude  rubber  2  percent,  hides  and 
skins  6  percent,  plywood  1.5  percent, 
nonferrous  metals  1.5  percent,  house- 
hold appliances  1.2  percent.  All  this  in 
Just  1  month.  And  this  \b  only  the  be- 
ginning. A  5-percent  increase  In  prices 
of  steel  sheet  is  currently  pending  before 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

If  approved,  that  will  touch  off  a  new 
round  of  price  increases  throughout  the 
entire  industrial  sector. 

E^reryone  knows  it  is  difficult  to  get 
both  price  stability  and  full  employment 
simultaneously.  But  usually  we  have 
managed  to  get  one  or  the  other.  This 
administration  has  a  distinction  imique 
in  our  economic  history  of  being  able 
almost  continuously  during  its  term  of 
office  to  produce  both  high  unemploy- 
ment and  worsening  inflation.  That  Is 
quite  an  accomplishment. 

For  the  information  of  Senators,  I  am 
scheduling  hearings  on  these  rapid  In- 
creases in  food  and  other  prices  before 
the  Constuner  Economics  Subcommittee. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  next 
2  weeks,  on  dates  to  be  announced  as 
soon  as  they  are  cleared  with  witnesses. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT    FROM    THE    SENATE 
OF  SENATOR  HUGHES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  was  with  deep  regret  VtaX  I 
learned  of  the  decisiwi  by  the  distln- 
giilshed  senior  Senator  from  Iowa,  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

BCxed  with  my  regret,  I  feel  for  Sen- 
ator HnoHES  a  high  respect  and  admira- 
tion that  he  would  renounce  his  seat  in 
this  body — a  seat  that  all  reports  from 
his  State  indicate  he  could  have  re- 
tained with  a  minimum  of  difBculty — 
to  pursue  the  high  calling  to  which  he 
will  dedicate  himself. 

In  this  day  and  age.  when  unselfish- 
ness and  self-sacrifice  are  less  evident  in 
the  society  of  man  than  they  were  in 
earlier  days.  It  brings  a  feeimg  of 
warmth,  and  a  renewal  of  faith,  that 
there  are  still  individuals  among  us  to 
whom  spiritual  service  to  their  fellow- 
men  is  more  rewarding  than  personal 
recognition  of  prestige. 

In  his  own  life.  Senator  Httghes  has 
amply  demonstrated  the  strength  of  his 
character,  tind  his  ability  to  overcome 
adversity.  He  has  shown  that  a  man  of 
good  heart  and  high  resolve  can  scale 
the  highest  mountam.  no  matter  how  in- 
accessible the  peak  may  once  have  &s>- 
peared  to  be.  He  has  shown,  by  his  ex- 
ample, that  men  and  women  will  still 
respcxid  with  their  trust  and  their  con- 
fidence to  one  whose  basic  integrity  and 
personal  courage  shows  them  he  is 
worthy  of  that  trust  and  confidence. 

We  will  miss  the  wisdom,  the  counsel, 
and  the  friendship  of  Harold  Hughxs  in 
this  Chamber.  In  the  all -too-brief  time 
in  which  he  has  graced  the  Senate,  he 
has  become  known  as  a  man  of  straight- 
forward dependability,  and  a  man  whose 
conscience  is  his  sure  guide.  But  while 
we  regret  his  going  from  among  us,  we 
also  feel  proud  that  he  has  served  as  one 
of  us.  In  the  years  to  come,  when  his 
sagacity,  his  comi>assion,  and  his  deep 
conviction  of  the  inherent  goodness  of 
mankind  are  utilized  for  the  betterment 
of  his  fellowmen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  experience  and  the  relationships  that 
he  has  enjoyed  in  the  Senate  may  con- 
tribute in  some  small  part  to  the  success 
which  will  assuredly  attend  his  Christian 
endeavors. 

The  path  that  Harold  Hughes  has 
chosoi  is  one  of  high  purpose,  and  we 
wish  him  well.  When  the  angel  comes  to 
write  in  the  book  of  gold,  his  name  will 
surely  be  written  as  one  who  loved  his 
fellowmen. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  next  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoox)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; after  which  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  frtHn  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickxr)  wUl  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  mmutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mir.  WncKn's 


speech,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1672,  the  Small  Business  Act  Amend- 
ment. There  Is  a  limitation  of  30  minutes 
on  that  conference  report.  Whether  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report.  I  cannot  say. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  c(»iference 
report,  the  Senate  will  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Russell  E.  Train  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  EInvlronmental  Protection  Agency. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that  nomi- 
nation, and  a  yea-and-nay  vote  wUl  oc- 
cur (m  the  nomination  at  2:15  p.m.  on 
Monday. 

The  Senate  will  then  return  to  legis- 
lative session  to  consider  S.  386  and  to 
conduct  a  vote  on  final  i>assage,  the  vote 
having  already  been  ordered  on  S.  388,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain 
grants  to  assiu-e  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  aresis,  and  for  other 
purposes.  All  time  on  the  bill  has  ex- 
pired. 

On  the  disposition  of  S.  386,  the  Senate 
will  resimie  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business  (S.  5),  a  bill  by  Mr. 
MoNDALX  and  others  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  at  least  two 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday,  and  likely 
additional  ones. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  whether  he  has  considered  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  small 
business  matter.  I  rather  believe  there 
may  not  be,  but  if  there  were.  I  wonder 
If  It  might  not  be  convenient  and  appro- 
priate to  set  that  vote  after  the  vote  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Train,  and  since 
an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  on 
the  matter,  which  was  not  before  us  to- 
day, which  will  immediately  follow  that, 
perhaps  it  could  come  thereafter,  ia  the 
event  there  should  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  dlBtingulahed  Republican  whip  raises 
a  very  appropriate  question.  I  think  that 
would  be  wise,  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  indicated  to  Senators  that  the 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Train 
would  occur  at  2:15  pjn..  and  most  of 
them  wUl  be  scheduling  theu-  appoint- 
ments, their  transportation,  and  so  on, 
In  accordance  with  that  understanding. 
I  think  we  should  agree  to  have  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  if  such  Is  asked  for,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration conference  report  follow 
immediately  the  vote  on  the  passage  of 
S.  386,  the  urban  mass  transit  bill,  and 
I  make  such  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GsimM). 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY.   SEP- 
TEMBER 10,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
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stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  Bfonday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3.47 
pjB.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Moh3i^, 
September  10.  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
ExecutlTe  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  7, 1973: 

DBPA>ncn«T  or  Coksckkcs 
WUUam  W.  Blunt.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
ColumbU,  to  be  »n  AHlstant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  vice  Robert  A.  Podeeta,  rtslgned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ATOirm  EmiaT  Coauaanoir 
Dooald  B.  Cotter,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Mmtary  Ualson  Committee 
to  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commlasion,  vice  Carl 
Walake,  reslgoed. 

Civil  AERo^fAxmcs  Boakd 
Richard  Joseph  Oltfella,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1974.  vice  Secor  D.  Browne,  re- 
signed. 

In  the  Am  Pokce 

The  foUowlng  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
reared  llsfln  tbe  grade  Indicated  mider  t>>* 
proTldona  of  aecUon  8963,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code : 
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To  h»  ffeneral 

Oen.  Seth  J.  McKee,  SSS-lS-SOSSFR  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force)  US.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8963,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  WUllam  W.  Momyer.  716-03-3g9SFB 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  VS.  Air 
Force. 

AOBNCT   rOB   iNTKBNATIOIfAL   DCVKLOPUENT 

Daniel  Parker,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, vice  John  A.  Hannah. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


JOHN  AND  BILL  BRIGHT  OF  8UM- 
MSRSVILLE.  W.  VA..  FEATURED  IN 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  ARTI- 
CLE— A  GOOD  STATE  RECEIVES 
A-PLUS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  wsBT  vncnnA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Friday.  September  7.  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
September-October  1973  issue  of  the 
Baturds^  Evening  Post  there  appeared 
an  article  by  John  Alexander  entitled 
"The  Bright  Side  of  West  Virginia." 

It  concerns  two  brothers — John  and 
Bill  Bright — of  Summersville,  W.  Va., 
and  the  business  success  of  these  two 
young  men. 

In  1963,  they  started  a  greeting  card 
business  In  a  bedroom  of  the  family 
home.  From  there  it  has  grown  into  a 
multi-million-dollar  corporation  delv- 
ing Into  many  enterprising  young  ad- 
verturers. 

John  Alexander  has  written  of  their 
success,  of  their  employment  of  almost 
500  well- salaried  citizens  and  of  their 
desire  to  promote  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  article  and  my  subsequent  letter  to 
the  editor  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD  as  follows: 
Tot  Bright  Bros  or  West  Vixginia — It  Is  A 

Small  Statk  But  Trike  Are  Thoss  Wao 

LOVBiT 

(By  John  Alexander) 

The  private  Turbo-Commander  hums 
south-easterly  through  the  summer  sky.  Be- 
hind it  are  the  plains  of  the  Midwest.  The 
Appalachian  headwalls  now  and  again  send 
aloft  a  signal — and  the  aircraft  wiggles  its 
wings  In  response  to  the  mountain  updraft. 

The  plane  is  a  beauty.  Inside  it  is  trimmed 
in  blue  velour  for  six  passengers  and  equip- 
ped even  with  a  writing  desk.  Its  exterior  U 
painted  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  U.S.  flag 
Is  emblematically  emblazoned  on  its  fuselage. 
On  the  side:  "Bright  of  America." 

These  matters  are  forgotten  now,  however, 
because  we  have  abandoned  speed  and  alti- 
tude to  see  the  land  below.  This  Is  a  state 
With  the  motto  MontaM  Semper  Liberi — 
"Mountain  Men  WUl  Always  Be  Free."  Only 
forty-flrst  In  size  among  the  states  of  the 
Union  with  its  34.383  square  miles,  this  West 
VlrglnU  has  a  spunky  swagger  to  It  which 
brings  to  mind  a  smaU  coUege,  perhaps  one 
of  Its  own,  which  takes  on  the  big  boys  In 
•▼•ry  sport,  spurns  Its  peers,  and  as  a  result 


must  endure  a  series  of  thrashings.  But  once 
In  a  whUe  it  tumbles  a  giant.  And  then  the 
cheers  ring  far  into  the  night,  toasts  are 
drunk  and  the  victors  are  stUl  awake  to  greet 
the  morning  star.  In  this  mood.  West  Vir- 
ginia the  state  entitles  its  literature  "wUd, 
wonderful  West  Virginia."  It  bangs  out  a 
sign:  "Almost  heaven." 

Almost  heaven,  will  almost  do.  At  least 
from  our  low-flying  aircraft.  Storied  country, 
this  below.  Tbe  last  battle  of  tbe  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  fought  at  Port  Henry,  Wheel- 
ing, In  1782.  In  October  of  1659  the  terrible 
paradox  of  Harpers  Ferry  was  enacted  as  two 
soldiers  in  the  blue  of  the  Union  army.  Brevet 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Lieutenant  J.E.B. 
Stuart,  dragged  John  Brown  out  of  the  U.S. 
Arsenal  to  be  hanged  in  nearby  Charles  Town. 
(Long  after  his  truth  went  marching  on,  John 
Brown — strange  that  the  mountains  were  so 
very  significant  In  his  life — was  burled  in  tbe 
shadow  of  the  Adirondacks  In  Lake  Placid, 
this  bitter  plainsman  from  Kansas.) 

There's  white  water  aplenty  down  there. 
West  Virginia's  rough,  turbulent  streams  are 
trying  to  rival  the  West  for  rafting  adven- 
tures through  primitive  and  scenic  gorges  In 
tbe  Appalachians.  The  white  water  of  New 
River  Canyon,  originating  at  Prince,  provides 
a  two-day  adventure  to  Fayette,  thirty  mUes 
downstream.  The  trips  are  run  off  regularly 
May  through  October.  The  Oauley  River  is 
another  toughle,  twenty-two  miles  of  wild- 
water  through  rugged  mountain  country. 

You  can  see  the  rivers  »i«uiMng  their  way 
through  the  mountains,  turning  and  twist- 
ing like  gigantic  snakes  to  run  the  end  on 
outcropping  veins  of  coal  and  limestone,  and 
through  the  mUlennia  carving  deep  caves 
iinderground,  even  to  a  vertical  drop  of  190 
feet,  like  the  one  In  Sikes'  Cave,  near  Frank- 
ford.  The  forested  peaks  are  everywhere — 
forests  make  up  almost  three -fotirtbs  of  West 
Virginia's  total  land  area.  Down  there  in  the 
glades  are  bear  and  deer,  rhododendron 
banked  higher  than  an  elephant's  eye, 
crushed  on  tbe  verdant  slopes  between  flow- 
ering dogwood,  flame  azalea,  pink  honey- 
suckle, bloodroot,  blue  violet,  morning  glory, 
and  columbine  in  quanity  enough  to  deck 
an  Eden.  No  wonder  West  Virginians  grow  a 
little  breathless  and  call  their  land  a  small 
Switzerland  or  a  stray  bit  of  Canada  without 
stopping  to  think  whether  they  reaUy  need 
such  help  at  all.  Down  there  began  the  genius 
of  Pearl  Buck.  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  lived  there  once.  Sam 
Snead  Is  the  pro  at  the  lordly  Oreenbrler,  and 
Jerry  Wast  of  the  Loa  Angel—  Lakers  shot  hU 
first  baskets  for  West  Virginia  scbooU.  There 
also  is  a  one-man  newspaper  called  The  West 
Virginia  Hillbilly,  edited  by  Jim  Comstock, 
a  man  wboae  wrting,  according  to  Katton'$ 
Biiiines$,  Is  "as  pungent  and  incisive  as  any- 
thing written  about  politics  and  today's  so- 
ciety." Down  there,  too,  Is  the  rich  and  tragic 
sou  containing  deposits  of  salt,  sandstone, 
and  limestone.  And  coal.  Almost  every  West 
Virginia  county  has  ooal  under  It,  and  the 
UUle  state  has  already  yielded  0  blUloa  tons 


of  bituminous,  with  over  118  billion  tons  re- 
maining. 

Almost  heaven.  WeU,  not  entirely.  ITiere'a 
that  coal,  which  we'U  get  to  later.  And  now 
as  we  begin  to  make  our  descent  towards 
Simimersvllle,  in  tbe  center  of  the  state,  the 
striding  ranges  of  mountains,  even  from 
miles  away,  are  slashed  and  ringed  with  strip 
mines,  cutting  across  the  face  of  the  coun- 
tryside like  dueling  scars  on  the  face  of  the 
old  Heidelberg  student  artstrocracy.  badges 
of  pain  and  honor  both. 

Our  host,  is  Wmiam  Townsend  Bright. 
thlry-five,  thanks  to  his  own  prodigious 
efforts  as  a  buslnesman,  something  of  a 
world  citizen.  His  travels  this  year  hav» 
taken  him  to  every  state  In  the  UJS.,  most 
of  them — except  the  very  distant  ones — In 
the  same  company  plane,  with  the  same 
redoubtable  young  rock  of  a  pilot  we  caU 
Jake.  Also  to  Ireland,  to  look  into  expanding 
Investment  possibilities  In  Switzerland,  to 
ski;  to  South  America,  for  expansion  possi- 
bilities; to  South  SimimersvUle,  for  the 
same. 

No  one  In  West  Virginia  reaUy  knows 
William  Townsend  Bright,  except  possibly 
his  parents  .  .  .  but  practically  everyone 
knows  BUI  Bright.  He  Is  not  difficult  to 
recognize.  BUI  Bright  has  a  head  to  set  a 
sculptor's  fingers  itching,  a  round  noggin 
covered  with  tight  clusters  of  curls,  a  pro- 
file one  finds  on  an  ancient  Oreek  medallion. 
He  is  small  In  stature,  but  something  about 
BUI'S  spirit  peeks  out  when  you  get  to  his 
home  and  see  his  medals  for  basketball,  won 
only  a  few  years  ago  in  a  game  where  play- 
ers of  6'0"  are  considered  of  merely  medium 
height.  His  hands  are  small  also,  but  they 
move  gracefuUy  and  swiftly  as  he  speaks, 
accenting  with  gestures.  He  has  the  burning 
glance  of  a  Savonarola — in  a  previous  cen- 
tury Bill  would  probably  have  been  burned 
at  the  stake  for  over-advocating  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  In  this  era,  he  is  content  to 
vote  Republican  (he  attended  the  Miami 
convention  as  a  state  delegate,  and  is  pnrad 
of  the  times  he  has  chatted  with  the  Nixons) , 
files  the  American  fiag  on  personal  stationery, 
and  pays  his  500  employees  what  some  state- 
side business  competitors  consider  shame- 
fully high  salaries. 

"We  pay  what  we  can  afford  to  pay,"  says 
BUl,  "and  not  what  we  can  get  by  with.  We 
didnt  come  to  West  Virginia  to  get  cheap 
labor.  We  were  bom  here.  We  don't  regard 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  people  an- 
xiously looking  for  work  as  a  chance  to  ex- 
ploit them,  but  as  b  chance  to  pick  the  moat 
talented  and  willing  to  be  our  associates." 

All  of  this  pent-up  energy  which  shows  so 
clearly  in  BUI  Brlght's  face,  he  vents  in  ex- 
plosions of  action  which  follow  his  own  four- 
word  autobiography:  "I  like  to  excel."  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  Bright  of  American  la 
a  modern  plant  gouged  out  of  the  side  of  a 
West  Virginia  mountainside  at  an  altitude 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  with  a  view 
Ilka  a  Swiss  ski  lodge.  This  Is  a  dramatic 
site  for  a  business  which  revolves  around 
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the  m*n\ifmcture  of  ctetionery  and  table 
placementa,  but  the  really  dramatlo  thing  la 
that  the  brothers  Bill  and  John  Bright 
iMver  even  conslderad  opening  up  their  plant 
In  New  York  or  Chicago,  the  logical  home 
baae  for  this  type  of  bualneas. 

The  West  Virginia  thing  Is  the  secret  about 
Bill  because  be  Is  a  geographic  man.  A  crea- 
ture of  place.  He  has  made  a  btislness  out  of 
that  Instinct,  Is  on  his  way  to  making  a  for- 
tune out  of  It,  and  right  now  In  his  own  place 
Bill  pins  his  heart  right  on  his  sleeve. 

To  misquote  Daniel  Webster,  who  won  a 
great  Supreme  Court  case  In  defense  of  pri- 
vate ownership  by  denoting  bis  alma  mater, 
Dartmouth,  with  the  words — "It  Is,  sir,  a 
small  college,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  love 
It" — Summersville  may  be  a  small  place,  but 
there  are  those  who  love  It.  And  none  more 
than  BUI  Bright.  He  Is  Jumping  around  on 
his  seat,  poking  his  head  at  the  windows  to 
ogle  views  he  must  have  seen  thousands  of 
times  before,  and  maung  sure  that  his  guests 
drink  It  all  In.  And  Indeed  he  has  good  cause. 
Summersville  sits  smack  In  the  sawteeth  of 
the  AUeghenles.  and  below  us  a  lake  has  been 
created  by  backing  up  the  waters  of  the  Oau- 
ley  River.  Surely  almost  heaven.  The  water, 
shining  as  we  descend.  Is  aquamarine  and 
blue,  fit  for  drinking  and  dreaming  and  div- 
ing. The  banks  rush  down  and  plunge  Into 
it  over  steep  rock  cliffs.  It  Is  paradise  enow. 

Jake  sets  the  aircraft  down  like  a  feather, 
and  its  country  boy  skipper  Is  happily  home 
at  last.  We  tool  along  roads  towards  Sum- 
mersville, with  a  side  trip  down  to  the  lake — 
BUI  wants  to  make  sure  we  didn't  miss  It 
from  the  plane. 

Now  we  have  to  look  a  little  more  closely 
at  West  Virginia,  perhaps.  Lay  down  the  rose- 
tinted  glasses  of  our  plane  trip,  and  stop 
sniffing  this  pure  mountain  air  for  just  a 
moment.  Olve  over  the  platform  to  the  critics, 
since  it  wlU  help  Ub  tu  see  what  the  Brlghts 
of  West  Virginia  bad  to  overcome  by  being 
bom  there.  A  very  hard-nosed  article  by  Roul 
Tunley  was  published  in  the  February  6, 1960 
Issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled 
"The  Strange  Case  of  West  Virginia."  It  was 
widely  discussed  ovei  the  nation,  although 
some  of  Its  suggestions  were  labeled  as  mali- 
cious lies  by  certain  mountaineers.  They,  ac- 
cording to  Tunley  supporters,  at  least  had 
proven  they  could  read. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  story : 

"West  Virginia,  a  scenlcally  radiant  moun- 
tain state  which  likes  to  caU  itself  the  Swit- 
zerland of  America,  received  a  blow  across 
the  face  not  long  ago,  when  one  of  Its  native 
sons  declared,  'Switzerland,  nothing.  It's 
more  like  Afghanistan.' 

"This  young  man,  who  was  writing  to  his 
hometown  paper  from  Akron,  Ohio,  said  he 
waS"-shocked  when  he  compared  his  former 
surroundings  with  what  he  saw  elsewhere. 
Pointing  to  his  native  state's  unemploy- 
ment— consistently  the  highest  In  the  na- 
tion— its  second-rate  roads.  Its  ugly  auto 
dumps,  its  poUuted  streanu,  and  Its  dearth 
of  good  restaurants  and  hotels,  be  called  West 
Virginia  'remote,  backward,  and  dangerously 
provincial.'  'West  Virginia.'  he  wrote,  'rocks 
on  a  sagging  front  porch  while  her  neigh- 
bors drive  by  In  shiny  new  cars.'  Its  young 
people,  the  b<^  of  any  state,  are  deserting 
the  ship." 

Today,  happUy,  the  wheel  is  turning.  The 
state  is  leamli]^  how  to  exploit  Its  great 
tourist  attractions  and  to  take  a  responsible 
role  In  the  control  and  future  of  Its  natural 
resources,  above  and  below  groimd. 

More  importantly,  the  youth  movement  out 
of  the  state  has  been  slowed.  If  not  halted. 
It  Is  significant  that  no  less  than  a  scion  of  a 
great  American  family.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
IV.  "Jay,"  has  migrated  to  West  VlrglnU.  He 
started  out.  far  from  his  native  heath  In  the 
Northeast,  as  a  field  worker  In  the  Action  For 
^palachl&n  Youth  program,  went  to  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  In  1966. 
then  became  Its  Secretary  of  State,  and  has 
Just  finished  maklnc  a  brave  but  unsucceas- 
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fiU  run  for  the  governorship  of  the  state, 
from  his  home  In  Charleston.  BIB  and  John 
Bright,  who  are  as  Interested  as  Jay  in  the 
future  of  West  VlrglnU.  anil  dlaoviss  it  with 
him  from  time  to  time,  contribute  from  their 
side  by  offering,  as  we  have  seen,  attractive 
wagee  and  working  oonditions  which  hold 
young  people  In  SummersvUle.  and  draw 
others  from  siirroundlng  We«t  Virginia  com- 
munities on  all  sides  to  work  In  the  Bright 
plant.  It  would  seem  that  the  flow  of  some 
things — If  not  its  wild  white  water — can  be 
reversed  In  West  Virginia. 

The  Brlghts  started  reversing  the  exodus 
when  they  refiised  to  abandon  their  home, 
Summersville,  at  the  very  beginning.  BUI  had 
to  work  a  tough  stint  In  the  mines  )ust  be- 
fore he  made  It  Into  the  University  of  West- 
Virglnla  for  a  major  In  business.  By  then 
John  had  gone  through  to  a  master's  degree 
in  Ifotlon  Picture  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  That's  when  the 
Blights  put  the  two  together — bustneas  and 
photography — and  found  themselves.  They 
dreamed  up  a  novel  approach  to  the  Christ- 
mas card  market  via  John's  camera  by  means 
of  photogn^hlng  the  Interiors  of  real 
churches.  They  sold  the  results  both  to  the 
chtirches  and  to  their  chvirchgoers,  the  form- 
er to  serve  as  fund  raisers,  and  the  latter  to 
serve  the  straight  purpose  of  personalized 
Christmas  cards.  Thus  Church-Ori^hlc  Pro- 
ductions was  formed,  and  consisted  of  one 
full-time  photogn^>her  and  one  part-time 
business  manager. 

BUI  reminisces,  "Now  I  dont  want  to  sound 
too  overly  rellglotis.  but  the  fact  Is  that  I 
must  have  worn  out  eighteen  sets  of  tires 
and  two  old  cars  Just  going  back  and  forth 
to  church." 

In  1963,  West  Vlrgmia's  Centennial  year, 
the  Bright  brothers  conceived  the  Idea  of 
producing  note  paper  with  outstanding  West 
Virginia  scenes  to  call  attention  to  the  state's 
natural  wonders.  These  note  cards  were  the 
start  of  a  completely  new  market.  The  Idea 
was  to  make  up  packages  of  color  note  cards 
with  historic  and  scenic  views  of  any  par- 
ticular state  to  be  sold  by  schools  and  wom- 
en's clubs  In  the  state. 

The  Bright  formula  for  success  had  by  now 
evolved.  Part  one:  Americans  love  America. 
West  Virginians  wUl  buy  pictures  of  West 
Virginia  because  they  live  there;  and  non- 
West  Virginians  visiting  the  state  wlU  take 
home  pictures  of  West  Virginia  because  they 
Just  came  from  there.  Part  two:  Americans 
are  Indefatigable  fund  raisers.  Part  three :  the 
Bright  brothers  learned  so  much  about  fund 
raising  on  their  way  to  the  top  that  they 
now  have  an  entire  service  department  de- 
voted entirely  to  advising  would-be  fund 
raisers. 

It  could  be  politics  ahead,  for  BUI  Bright. 
His  list  of  accomplishments  and  public  serv- 
ice contributions  go  all  the  way  back  to  West 
Virginia  University,  where  he  was  president  of 
his  class,  his  fraternity,  the  inter-fraternity 
council;  and  was  subsequently  listed  in  Who's 
Who  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Since  then,  he's  been  actively  Involved 
with  the  Jaycees  as  well  as  being  County 
Welfare  Chairman  and  the  youngest  member 
of  the  West  Virginia  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. He  Is  also  on  its  board  of  directors  and 
Is  district  chairman  of  Its  Public  Education 
Committee.  He  serves  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  West  Virginia  University 
Foundation  and  the  West  Virginia  4H  Foun- 
dation. BUl  Bright  even  garners  a  few  write-in 
votes  In  local  elections  now  and  then,  quite 
an  accomplishment  in  a  state  where  some 
voters  have  expressed  astonishment  upon 
discovering  that  ballots  are  not  always  sold. 

At  the  SummersvUle  airport,  believe  it  or 
not,  as  BUl  sees  the  visitor  back  home  In  the 
private  plane,  there  Is  a  frenzy  of  activity. 
The  port  wouldn't  handle  big  planes  even  if 
SummersvUle's  mo\ise-trap  brought  the 
world  to  BlU's  door,  but  the  place  Is  a  bee- 
hive humming  with  amaU  aircraft.  BUl  Bright 
stands  by  the  operations  office,  and  he  has 
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all  be  can  do  to  greet  outgoing  paaaangera 
and  incoming  passengers  at  once  aa  planes 
bu2s  In  and  out,  moat  of  them  disgorging  or 
embarking  Bright  of  America  ezecutlTes  In- 
bound or  outbound  to  field  activities. 

The  plane  takes  off.  Looking  down,  we  see 
the  BUl  Bright  car  turn  off  the  main  road  and 
mosey  over  lor  another  look  at  SununersvUle 
Lake.  This  man  can  have  pretty  much  what 
he'd  like,  right  now,  or  mighty  dose  to  now. 
But  it  locdcs  aa  though  Weet  Virginia  wlU  do 
for  him. 

Almost  heaven,  you  might  say. 

VJB.  SZHATS, 
COMiaTTB  OK  PtTBUC  WOBK*. 

WoMhingUm.  D.C.,  September  7. 1973. 
Mr.  Cost  SaaVasa. 
ExeeuUve  Editor  and  Publisher, 
The  Saturday  tvening  Po$t, 
Indianapolii,  Ind. 

Deas  Mk.  SsbVass:  I  was  extremely  In- 
terested in  the  exceUent  article  by  John 
Alexander  entitled,  "The  Bright  Side  of  West 
YlrglBia."  I  have  known  John  and  BiU 
Bright  for  many  yeara  and  abare  the  writer's 
aaaeeament  tliat  theae  young  men  could 
have  made  It  "big"  anywhere  but,  instead, 
choae  their  native  State.  Tlielr  contributions 
are  many  and  we  Waet  Virginians  are  proud 
of  them. 

I,  too,  recall  the  1960  iwiie  of  The  Saturday 
Xrening  Poet  which  featured  an  article  "The 
Strange  Case  of  West  Virginia."  It  was  not 
too  accurate  and  I  wrote  asking  If  the 
Post  might  be  intereeted  In  reviewing  for 
possible  publication  an  article  I  would  write 
entltied  "What's  Right  With  West  Virginia." 
The  response  was.  In  essence,  "not 
intOTested." 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
publish  merited  stories  on  our  great  State 
and  you  have  my  commendation  on  ttiis  one. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Ttuly, 

JiNifnros  RANDOLPa, 

VS.  Senate. 
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HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPKESBNTAnVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Guy  Dobbs 
for  many  years.  I  have  long  admired  him 
for  his  wise  and  gentle  intelligence  and 
for  his  shrewd  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. He  is  a  man  who  has  earned  the  un- 
qualified respect  of  generations  of  Cleve- 
landers  and  thousands  of  people  who 
have  traveled  through  the  citv  of  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Dobbs,  the  bell  caotaln  at  the 
Sheraton -Cleveland  Hotel,  has  be^n  with 
the  hotel  for  almost  half  a  century.  Over 
the  year*-,  he  has  seen  Presidents,  spor^ 
stars,  entertainers,  and  persons  of  every 
walk  of  life  come  and  go. 

Mr.  Dobbs  has  seen — and  taken  note 
of— changes  in  our  American  way  of  liv- 
ing that  have  passed  less  observant  peo- 
ple bv.  His  observations  about  travel  and 
travelers  are  nothing  less  than  a  state- 
ment about  the  very  essence  of  our  lives. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Guy  Dobbs' 
stories  have  become  legend  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29,  1973,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  featured  an  ar- 
ticle on  Guy  Dobbs.  In  this  article,  Mr. 
Dobbs  told  some  of  the  stories  for  which 
he  has  become  famous.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, the  interview  with  Mr.  Dobbs  re- 
vealed his  astuteness  and  wisdom. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduoe 
my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Guy  Dobbs.  There- 
fore, I  Include  the  Plain  Dealer  article 
about  blm  below: 

BSLL  Captain,  71,  Rbcaixs  Oemamd 
(By  Robert  Dolgan)    \ 

Ouy  Dobbs.  bell  captain,  has  been  with 
the  Hotel  Sheraton-Cleveland  for  43  years 
and  be  bas  seen  many  changes  In  his 
profession. 

"When  I  came  here  In  lOSl,  it  waa  a  Job 
people  wanted,"  he  said.  "That  waa  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  Depression,  and  It  was 
hard  to  get  decent  work.  It  never  happened 
to  me,  but  I've  heard  stories  of  men  who 
paid  money  to  the  hotels  Just  to  get  Jobs  as 
bellmen  In  those  days." 

They  weren't  caUed  bellmen  then.  They 
were  known  a*  beUboys,  and  whsn  Dobbs  be- 
gan with  the  hotel  ttiey  were  paid  $1  a  day, 
plus  tips.  Today  the  \mlon  wage  is  90  cents 
an  haul,  plus  tips,  but  the  Job  Is  no  longer 
in  demand. 

"The  future  doesnt  look  too  good,"  said 
tbe  courtly  Dobbs.  "The  money's  not  there. 
It's  stUl  a  good  Job  for  a  (eUow  who's  willing 
to  apply  himself,  but  most  men  figure  tbey 
can  make  out  better  working  for  $8  or  $4 
an  hour  In  a  factory. 

"As  a  result,  you  dont  see  as  many  men 
making  a  career  out  of  the  Job.  A  lot  of  the 
feUows  we  have  now  are  students  working 
their  way  through  otdlege." 

Dobbs,  71.  says  the  airplane  had  more  than 
anything  else  to  do  with  rMmeing  y^ta 
profeeslon. 

"A  man  used  to  come  off  a  train  after  a 
long  trip  and  he  wanted  a  lot  more  service." 
he  said.  "He'd  want  to  get  his  suit  pressed, 
he  wanted  to  get  his  laimdry  done,  and 
chances  were  he'd  want  to  entertain  some 
cUents  at  dinner.  He'd  stay  overnight  for 
sure,  maybe  a  couple  of  days. 

"Today  it's  all  faster.  Everybody  hurries. 
A  salesman  might  fly  In  from  Chicago  and 
not  even  check  In.  Hell  Just  get  a  sandwich, 
do  a  little  business,  and  fly  to  New  York. 
It  only  takes  two  hours.  He  doesn't  even 
need  as  much  luggage  because  he  wont  be  on 
the  road  as  long." 

Nevertheless.  Dobbs  lUces  his  Job  and  has 
no  plans  to  retire. 

"You  meet  a  lot  of  Interesting  people," 
he  said.  "I've  met  several  presidents.  Includ- 
ing John  Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Richard  Nixon.  Hubert  Humphrey,  the  vice 
president,  was  one  of  the  nicest  men  who 
ever  came  here.  After  he  left,  he  dropped  \u 
a  note  saying  how  much  he  enjoyed  the  serv- 
ice he  got  here. 

"Babe  Ruth  was  another  fine  man.  He 
never  gave  any  trouble  and  he  was  a  good 
tipper.  The  only  thing  he  always  requested 
was  that  he'd  get  the  A  Suite  on  either  the 
fourth  or  fifth  floor.  The  A  Suite  U  the  best 
we  have  on  each  floor,  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  hotel." 

Dobbs  was  reluctant  to  name  the  guests 
who  caxised  him  difficulty,  but  he  finally 
named  another  basebaU  player,  Ted  WU- 
llams,  and  an  opera  immortal.  LUy  Pons,  as 
especially  troublesome. 

"Williams  was  the  worst,"  said  Dobbs.  "If 
his  world  wasn't  going  right  he'd  take  It 
out  on  you.  He'd  change  rooms  a  lot  and  he 
didn't  want  anybody  near  him.  But  he  was  a 
good  tipper. 

"Uly  Pons  was  very  partlciUar  about  ev- 
erything, too.  She  always  wanted  certain 
rooms." 

Dobbs  says  that  peoiHe  don't  tip  as  extrav- 
agantly as  they  iised  to,  since  tipping  was 
ruled  out  as  a  tax-deductible  expense. 

"Tou  can  still  do  pretty  well  at  some  of 
the  big  conventions,  though,"  he  said.  "Tou 
can  make  S40  or  SfiO  a  day  then.  The  biggest 
single  tip  I  ever  got  was  »60,  but  you  can 
never  teU  who's  going  to  tip  you  weU  from 
the  way  they  look. 

CZIX 1824— Part  22 
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"Sometimes  a  gentleman  wlU  oocne  in 
here  and  he'U  look  kind  of  poor  and  he'll 
tip  you  $8  for  carrying  his  bag  up.  Then  some 
wtil-dreased  man  will  tip  you  a  quarter. 
Doetors  are  the  worst  tippers.  Theyra  known 
nr  that  all  around  the  coimtry." 
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MONUMENT  DEDICATED  TO  NICXD- 
liADS  COPERNICUS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  PSMMaiLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 18  the  pewle  of  Philadelphia  ded- 
icated a  monument  to  Nlcolaus  C(N>eml- 
cus. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
speech  by  John  Cardinal  Krol  which  was 
delivered  at  the  dedication  ceremony: 
Prrnwo  Taisirrx  From  Polonia  or  the  Dxla- 

WAa»  VAU.XT  TO  THX  GaXAT  POLIBR  OSMIDa 

Mtkot.aj  KopxaMiK 

(Remarks  by  John  Cardinal  Krol) 
The  monument  we  dedicate  today  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  from  the  Polonia  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  to  the  great  Polish  genius  MUcolaJ 
Kopemlk  In  the  Quiiicentennary  of  his  birth. 
Kopemlk  was  a  man  of  unusual  intellec- 
tual ability.  Any  number  of  his  major  ac- 
complisbmenta  would  have  enshrined  his 
name  in  the  history  of  the  world's  greatest 
men.  He  was  renowned  as  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine and  a  doctor  of  canon  law.  He  was  a 
military  genius  who  was  commander  In  chief 
of  the  defense  against  the  Invasion  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  He  was  an  economist  who 
formulated  a  theory  of  currency  which  ante- 
dated Oresham's  law  on  debased  currency 
by  40  years.  As  a  member  of  the  chapter  of 
Canons  and  administrator  of  church  lands, 
he  Introduced  a  currency  reform,  normalized 
weights  and  measures  and  compUed  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  ceUlng  prices  based  on  the  vary- 
ing local  prices  of  grain.  He  was  a  mathe- 
matician whose  calculations  laid  the  foiinda- 
tlons  for  the  calendar  reform  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory, which  corrected  the  Imperfections  of  the 
Pope  Julian  calendar. 

But  aU  of  his  work  and  accomplishments 
were  eclipsed  by  hU  contribution  as  an 
astronomer.  His  keen  intellect,  sustained  by 
moral  heroism  his  humble  but  determined 
pursuit  of  truth,  constrained  him  to  chal- 
lenge the  sclenttflc  tradition  of  centuries — a 
tradition  supported  by  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  loyal  member.  He  challenged  the 
geocentric  system  of  the  universe  as  formu- 
lated In  the  writings  of  Aristotle  (378-323 
B.C.)  and  Ptolemy  (150  B.C.)  both  of  whom 
concurred  that  the  earth  was  the  motion- 
less center  of  the  universe. 

Kc^>ernlk  challenged  the  Arlstotlean- 
Ptolemac  theory  by  proposing  the  hell- 
centric  system,  with  the  earth  revolving  both 
on  Its  axis  and  around  the  sun.  He  proposed 
that  the  motionless  sun  and  not  the  moving 
earth  was  the  center  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. Cardinal  Nicholaus  Von  Schonberg — a 
member  of  the  Roman  Curia — urged  Koper- 
nik  to  pubUsh  his  discoveries.  Bishop  Tled- 
man  Oiese  of  Kulm  insisted  that  the  publica- 
tion of  these  discoveries  was  a  duty  to  science 
and  to  mankind.  His  work,  published  in  the 
year  of  his  death,  1643,  imder  the  title  "De 
Revolutlonlbus  Orblum  Coelestlum"  was 
dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  m,  and  the  preface 
Included  the  letter  from  Cardinal  Von 
Schronberg. 

The  Kopernlcan  Heliocentric  system  is  re- 
fiected  in  this  commemorative  monument  by 
the  16  feet  diameter  circle,  symbolizing  the 


orbit  of  the  earth,  with  the  sun  fixed  in  the 
center,  and  Its  rays  extending  to  and  beyond 
the  earth's  orbit.  His  Heliocentric  system  is 
the  basis  for  the  calculations  which  have  pro- 
jected our  generation  Into  the  space  age — 
Into  travels  beyond  the  earth  and  the  landing 
on  the  ixKxin. 

WhUe  the  monument  is  a  tribute  to  the 
greatest  astronomer  of  all  times,  It  Is  also  a 
tribute  to  the  Polish  Heritage  Society  of 
Philadelphia  and  to  its  Kopemlk  Qulncen- 
tennial  Commemorative  Committee.  The  So- 
ciety was  anxious  to  add  ahother  monument 
to  the  ones  along  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Parkway  which  immortalize  such  lUustrious 
men  as  Columbus,  Commodore  Barry,  and  the 
Memorial  to  Martyred  Jews.  The  Commemo- 
rative Committee  i^ipealed  for  funds  to  the 
Polonia  and  Its  friends,  and  has  achieved  the 
distinction  of  erecting  the  First  Qulnoen- 
tennial  Monument  of  such  proportions  In  tbe 
United  States.  Reversing  the  too  frequent 
pattern  of  seeking  benefits  from  the  city,  the 
Oommemcu^tlve  Committee  requested  only  a 
fitting  place  where  the  monument  might  be 
erected. 

Today,  the  Heritage  Society  and  the  Com- 
memorative Committee  proudly  present  the 
Kopemlk  Monument  as  a  free  gift  to  the  City 
and  to  aU  the  citizens  of  PhUadelphia.  For 
its  efficient  work  and  organization  the  So- 
ciety and  the  Committee  have  merited  the 
gratitude  of  the  City  and  the  citizens  of 
PhUadelphU. 

The  site  of  this  monument,  in  the  shade 
of  the  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  is 
a  particularly  fitUng  one.  There  Is  a  con- 
temporary painting  of  Kopemlk  kneeling  be- 
fore a  crucifix.  Inscribed  on  the  crucifix  Is 
the  prayer:  "I  do  not  ask  for  the  grace  ac- 
corded to  PaiU,  nor  for  the  fcH^glvenees  Peter 
received.  I  only  pray  earnestly  for  the  great 
grace  which,  on  the  tree  of  the  cross.  Tou 
granted  to  tbe  thief.  Nlcolatis  Copernicus  of 
Warmia." 

Kopemlk  was  indeed  a  great  scientist,  but 
even  greater  than  his  science  was  his  faith, 
for  his  science  brought  him  closer  to  God 
and  to  the  awareness  of  God's  creation.  In 
his  book  on  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  he  wrote :  "How  could  anyone  observe 
the  mighty  order  with  which  our  God  gov- 
erns the  imlverse  without  feeling  himself  In- 
clined to  the  practice  of  aU  virtues,  and  to 
beholding  the  Creator  Himself,  the  source 
of  aU  goodness,  in  aU  things,  and  before  aU 
things." 

He  elaborated  on  this  thought  In  the 
words:  "Since  It  is  the  task  of  aU  noble 
sciences  to  draw  man  away  from  evU  and 
direct  his  mind  toward  greater  perfection, 
this  science  in  particxUar,  besides  the  Incom- 
prehensible pleasure  of  mind  it  affords,  can 
effect  this  more  assuredly  than  others.  For, 
who,  trying  to  fathom  these  secrets  and  see- 
ing how  everything  Is  arranged  Is  the  best 
of  orders  and  directed  by  the  Divine  will, 
cannot  help  but  be  raised  to  the  heights  of 
Virtues  through  their  dUlgent  contempla- 
tion and  constant,  so  to  speak,  intimacy  with 
them?  He  wiU  be  constrained  to  marvel  at 
and  admire  the  Creator  of  the  universe  in 
whom  Is  found  all  happiness,  all  good.  Hence, 
not  without  reason,  did  the  psalmist  pro- 
claim that  in  rejoicing  In  God's  creation  he 
rejoiced  in  the  Creator's  handiwork.  For, 
through  the  medium  of  these  things,  we  are 
transported,  as  It  were.  In  some  chariot  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  greatest  good." 

Today  we  pray  that  this  commemorative 
Quincentennial  Monument  of  a  great  sci- 
entist will  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  that 
science  and  faith  are  not  only  compatible 
but  complimentary  and  that  science  should 
bring  all  mankind — as  it  brought  Mikolaj 
Kopemlk — closer  to  God.  and  to  a  profound 
appreciation  of  the  awesomeness  of  God's 
creation.  We  pray  that  this  monument  to  the 
founder  of  modem  astronomy  and  the  father 
of  the  space  age.  and  the  cathedral  in  the 
shadow  of  which  It  stands,  both  serve  as 
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reminders  of  Kopemlk  as  the  xii*n  of  gnmt 
<alth  In  Ood. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  AVAILABILITY 
PLACED  IN  LONG  TERM  PER- 
SPECTIVE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  our 
colleagues  have  managed  to  place  in 
realistic  perspective  the  lengtiiy  time 
scale  before  which  any  heavy  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  solar  energy  as  a  major 
supplier  of  n.S.  energy  requirements. 
The  views  of  Representative  Jakis  W. 
Symington  and  Representative  Mnci 
McCoRMACK  are  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  carried  August  6 
by  the  Washington  Post  newspaper: 
Solas  Bnxsgt  :  A  Rxaubtic  Outlook 

Tbe  Pcwt's  July  18  editorial.  In  which  it 
w«B  recommended  that  Congreae  and  the 
admlnlBtratlon  support  a  dnunatlcaUy.  ex- 
panded program  for  solar  energy  research  and 
development,  presents  an  encouraging  mes- 
sage and  a  worthy  challenge  to  tbe  people 
of  this  country. 

WhQe  we  applaud  The  Poet's  recognition 
of  the  potential  of  solar  energy,  and  support 
such  an  accelerated  program,  we  neverthe- 
less sense  an  xuidercurrent  In  the  context  of 
the  editorial  which  we  believe  to  be  danger- 
o\uly  misleading,  and  on  which  we  would 
like  to  comment. 

Our  two  subcommittees  have  recently  held 
hearings  on  solar  energy  research,  develop- 
zoent  and  application.  Including  two  days  of 
Joint  bearings.  The  witnessee  that  testified 
Included  administrators  and  scientists  from 
NASA  and  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
along  with  a  representative  group  of  out- 
standing scientists  and  engineers  conducting 
solar  energy  research  and  development  In 
our  nation's  universities  and  Industries.  Tes- 
timony presented  at  these  hearings  leads  us 
to  confirm  several  key  facts  from  your  edi- 
torial and  from  the  report  by  Claire  Sterling 
in  the  July  16  edition  of  The  Poet. 

Ten  years  from  now,  as  you  reported,  one 
out  of  every  10  new  homes  built  In  this  coun- 
try can  be  partially  heated  and  cooled  using 
solar  energy.  In  addition,  water  can  be  heat- 
ed for  domestic  use.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  will  be  architectural  con- 
straints on  these  Iumum,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  expensive  to  build  than  conventional 
homes.  It  Is  also  highly  unlikely  tbat  solar 
energy  alone  will  be  sufilcient  for  beating 
and  cooling;  In  almost  all  cases,  a  backup 
source  of  energy,  such  as  electricity,  gas  or 
oil,  and  a  mechanism  for  utilizing  the  back- 
up system,  will  be  required.  Although  much 
research  and  development  is  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  such  systems,  tbe  fact 
Is  that  the  technology  required  exists  today. 
Several  solar-heated  system  homes  are  in  use 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
What  Is  needed  Is  industrial  Involvement, 
such  as  Ms.  Sterling  describes  as  devel<^lng 
at  this  time.  Market  analyses  must  be  made 
and  a  massive  education  campaign  under- 
taken to  make  manufactiirers,  builders,  and 
consumers  aware  of  this  new  technology. 
Large  scale  demonstration  projects  should  be 
constructed  with  support  from  government. 
Tbe  mortgage  lenders  and  their  regulators  in 
government  must  take  a  broader  view  of 
housing  costs,  adopting  total  life  cost  ac- 
counting techniques  that  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages of  high  capital  cost  Improvements 
like  solar  heating.  Also,  In  order  to  launch 
such  a  new  Industry  successfully,  a  variety 
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of  temporary  government  Incentives,  such  as 
tax  deductions,  may  be  needed. 

To  generate  electricity  from  solar  energy 
win  require  central  power  statloiu  with  solar 
e<^ectors  located  in  the  desert.  These  will 
cover  several  square  mllee  each,  and  are  es- 
timated by  even  their  most  enthusiastic  pro- 
ponents to  cost  from  (our  to  six  times  as 
much  as  modern  fossil  or  nuclear  plants  gen- 
erating the  same  amount  of  electricity.  In 
addition,  the  most  optimistic  estimate  by 
proponents  of  solar  electricity  suggest  the 
possibility  of  tbe  first  demonstration  solar 
power  plant  in  tbe  mid-1980s.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  located  In  the  desert  Southwest, 
far  from  population  centers  where  the  elec- 
tricity Is  required.  Thus  the  cost  of  long-dis- 
tance transmission  becomes  an  additional 
significant  expense  and  «viioiuiMntal 
problem. 

Putting  huge  satellites  Into  orbit  to  con- 
vert solar  energy  Into  microwaves  and  beam 
them  down  to  earth  for  conversion  to  elec- 
tricity Is  an  attractive  concept,  but  It  will  al- 
most certainly  not  be  feasible  before  the 
end  of  this  century.  Satellite  solar  energy 
wUl  require  as  an  absolute,  Inescapable  mini- 
mum, many  hundreds  of  flights  by  second 
generation  space  shuttles,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  nuclear-powered  space 
"tugs"  to  move  the  massive  amount  of  ma- 
terial required  for  the  many  square  miles  of 
solar  panels  from  the  low  orbit  that  the 
shuttle  will  reach  to  the  higher  synchronous 
orbit  where  the  solar  satellites  must  operate. 
Neither  should  we  underestimate  tbe  mag- 
nitude of  the  challenge  In  developing  a  re- 
placement for  solar  cells  such  as  those  used 
on  our  oresent  satellites.  These  are  custom- 
made,  one  at  a  time,  and  are  about  the  size 
of  a  human  fingernail.  The  solar  panels  of  a 
solar  energy  satellite  will  be  15  to  35  square 
miles  In  area,  and  we  must  develop  tech- 
nology that  will  allow  us  to  mass-produce 
them  at  about  1  per  cent  of  the  present  cost. 

This  less  enthusiastic  perspective  of  solar 
energy  is  not  Intended  as  an  argument 
against  a  maximum -effort  program  for  solar 
energy  development.  Rather,  It  is  intended 
to  present  a  realistic  picture  of  what  can 
be  done,  even  with  an  accelerated  program, 
and  how  long  It  will  take. 

During  the  hearings  by  our  subcommittees, 
we  were  repeatedly  cautioned  by  expert  wit- 
nesses against  over-enthusiasm.  Neverthe- 
less, members  of  both  subcommittees  ex- 
pressed the  urgent  need  for  an  accelerated 
program  with  appropriately  funded  and  ag- 
gressive, mission-oriented  programs  In  solar 
energy  research  and  development.  We  have 
encouraged  the  directors  of  NSF  and  NASA 
to  use  funds  provided  for  this  fiscal  year  and 
beyond.  We  are  confident  that  an  expanded, 
mission -oriented  program  will  be  developed 
as  we  have  requested. 

However,  we  must  Join  In  warning  the  edi- 
tors of  The  Post  and  the  public  against  ex- 
pecting that  solar  energ:y  will  provide  any 
significant  relief  from  the  energy  crisis  dur- 
ing the  Immediate  future,  even  with  an  ex- 
panded program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
that  this  nation  must  depend  primarily  up- 
on the  combustion  of  coal,  gas  and  oil,  and 
on  nuclear  fission,  for  energy  for  the  balance 
of  this  century.  No  amount  of  enthusiasm  for 
solar  energy,  and  no  expansion  of  solar  re- 
search and  development,  should  keep  us  from 
pursuing  and  expanding  the  more  Immediate 
and  urgent  research  and  development  pro- 
grams In  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction 
and  In  research  and  development  associated 
with  conventional  nuclear  reactors  and  nu- 
clear breeders. 

To  Biimmarize,  we  are  enthusiastically  sup- 
porting research  and  development  programs 
In  all  areas  of  solar  energy.  However,  we 
consider  It  our  duty  to  emphasize  that  en- 
thusiasm for  solar  energy  should  not  InhTOt 
In  any  way  the  more  Immediate  and  urgent 
^ograms  In  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  research 
and  development,   upon  which  this  coun- 
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try  must  inevitably  depend  for  TlrtoaUy  all 

ol  ita  enargy  for  Um  tMtlanoe  of  tbls  century. 

3IMMM  W.   SnoMaToir, 

VS.  Repreaentative  (D-Mo.),  Chairman. 

House  Suboommittae  on  Sottnoa  and 

AjtpUeationM. 

MSKX   McCoKicacK. 
US.  Repreaentative   (D'Waah.),  Chair- 
man, House  Subcommittee  on  Energ^f. 
Washimoton. 


HOUSmO  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NXW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
seemingly  never  ending  need  for  quality 
low-  and  middle-Income  housing  in  the 
urban  centers  of  our  Nation.  The  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  magnified  several  times 
over  In  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Mit- 
chell-LamA  housing  developments  have 
begim  to  solve  the  housing  crisis  by  pro- 
viding quality  middle-income  develop- 
ments in  New  York  City.  But  as  the  law 
stands  now  those  individuals  whose  an- 
nual income  falls  between  $12,000  and 
$22,000  are  unable  to  live  in  government 
subsidized  housing  because  they  earn  too 
much  to  be  eligible  for  lower  rents  and 
they  earn  too  little  to  pay  the  regular 
rent.  Mitchell -Lama  has  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  success  in  minimizing  the 
housing  crisis  and  the  exodus  of  the  tax 
base  from  New  York  City.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  submit  the  foUowing  article  by 
Allan  Luks,  Secretary  Treasurer  of  the 
New  York  City  Rand  Institute: 
MiD-lNcom  STTBsmiKs  Mat  Pat  rox  Thxic- 

SELVXS 

(By  Allan  Luks) 

The  cities  have  not  confronted  their  fears 
about  tbe  mlddle-cl&ss  housing  crisis  and  its 
damaging  effect  on  their  fight  to  survive  be- 
cause no  one  has  done  hard  research  into 
the  basic  questions: 

How  much  money  Is  actually  needed  to 
subsidize  rentals  in  new  projects  to  tbe  point 
where  middle-Income  tenants  can  afford 
them? 

What  Is  a  city's  yearly  financial  loss  from 
the  middle-class  taxpayers'  stampede  to  the 
subvirbs? 

How  many  fieelng  families  would  remain 
in  the  city  If  they  could  find  housing  the; 
could  afford? 

The  problem  Is  that  approximately  620,- 
000  families — almost  30  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies In  the  city — are  being  kept  out  of  new 
housing  because  they  earn  between  112.000 
and  $22,000  a  year.  The  maximum  allowable 
Inoome  for  a  famUy  of  four  In  city  public 
housing  Is  t8,500:  In  federally  subsidized 
imlts  the  maximum  Is  $11,000. 

Buildings  now  going  up  under  tbe  city's 
middle-Income  law — Mitchell-Lama  proj- 
ects— or  Its  special  lO-year  tax  exemption 
program  demand  monthly  rents  of  $90  a 
room,  or  $450  for  a  two-bedrom  apfvtment. 
Such  rents  require  a  oilnlmum  yearly  In- 
come of  $aa,000  if  housing  expenses  are  to 
be  btid  to  25  per  cent  of  Inoome,  the 
generally  accepted  nile  of  thumb.  New  lux- 
ury housing,  of  course.  Is  In  a  category  by 
Itself,  demanding  monthly  rents  of  $150  a 
room,  which  require  a  $30,000  annual  income. 

Tbe  obvious  approach  Is  to  subsidize  the 
owrtgage  Interest,  which  accounts  for  40 
per  cent  of  the  rental  payments.  Only  Federal 
Intervention  can  limit  such  other  factors  as 
labor,  material  and  land  costs. 

If  the  mortgage  interest  rate  drops  1  per 
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eent.  the  monthly  room  rent  falls  about 
18,  lowering  tbe  rent  for  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  from  around  $450  to  $410.  A  3 
per  cent  subsidy  would  reduce  the  rent  for 
that  two-bedroom  unit  to  $870  a  month,  mak- 
Ing  It  available  to  families  whose  yearly  In- 
comes were  less  than  $18,000.  A  3  per  cent 
Interest  subsidy  would  drop  that  two-bed- 
room rental  to  about  $880  a  month,  which 
would  mean  that  families  with  incomes  of 
leas  than  $16.000 — ^more  than  so  per  cent 
of  the  middle-class  group  that  is  now  ex- 
cluded from  New  York's  housing  market — 
could  move  in. 

These  figures  are  based  on  Mitchell-Lama 
buUdlng  oosts  with  SO-year  city  mortgAges  at 
7  per  oent  Interest. 

Tbe  mterest  rate  U  pegged  to  the  mterest 
tbe  dty  pays  on  its  long-term  borrowing. 
Tbe  law  allows  both  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  to  subsidize  a  biiUdlng's 
mortgage  Interest  below  the  rate  they  pay 
on  their  long-term  bonds — thus  mcurrlng 
a  loss— but  neither  baa  ever  exercised  this 
right. 

For  each  percentage  of  Interest  subsidized, 
the  annual  cost  Is  about  $460  a  tenant.  But 
no  one  can  determine  to  what  extent  this 
subsidy  Is  feasible  because  there  Is  no  sta- 
tistical research  comparing  this  cost  with  tbe 
city's  loss  from  the  flight  of  the  middle 
class. 

That  exodus  reached  a  staggering  14  per 
oent  between  1990  and  1970,  with  a  million 
whites  fleeing  New  York  City.  For  each 
departing  $16,000  family.  New  York  City  lost 
about  $350  In  personal  Inoome  taxee  and  $130 
in  sales  tax.  For  the  $20,000  family,  the 
figures  are  $870  and  $160  respectively. 

Those  flg\u«8  are  fairly  easy  to  determine, 
but  there  are  others  that  are,  while  they 
may  be  somewhat  less  obvious,  no  less  Im- 
portant. 

For  example,  to  what  extent  has  the  filght 
of  the  middle  class  caused  neighborhood 
deterioration  and  landlord  abandonment? 
These  phenomena  have  meant  a  steadily 
rising  rate  of  uncollected  real  estate  taxes — 
a  total  of  $260-mmion  for  the  five  years 
ended  in  June,  1972. 

Neighborhood-oriented  retail  stores  have 
joined  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  or  closed 
their  doors.  What  part  of  New  York  City's 
losses  In  business  taxes  and  available  Jobs — 
73,300  wholesale  and  retail  Jobs  disappeared 
in  1972— as  a  result  of  the  middle  class's 
departure? 

How  many  of  the  60  or  more  major  corpo- 
rations that  have  left  New  Tork  City  since 
1968  were  prompted  to  do  so  because  of  their 
Inability  to  attract  middle  managers  to  the 
city?  How  much  weight  did  these  middle 
managers  give  to  housing  costs  In  their  de- 
cision not  to  move  here?  After  all.  New  York 
City's  housing  prices  are  26  per  cent  higher 
than  the  nation's  urban  average  at  this  In- 
come level. 

What  about  tbe  cost  of  public  services — 
fire-flghtlng,  sanitation  and  education — 
which  rise  as  neighborhoods  deteriorate? 

And  there  Is  revenue  lost  when  middle- 
Income  housing  projects  are  not  built.  These 
apartment  buUdlngs  Increase  assessed  valu- 
ation In  their  areas  an  average  of  5  per  cent, 
according  to  a  study  done  by  The  New  York 
City-Rand  Institute.  And  new  Mltchell- 
lAma  projects — even  with  90  per  oent.  30- 
year  tax  exemptions — pay  the  city  roughly 
$600  a  famUy  In  additional  real  esUte  taxes 
each  year. 

A  conservative  guess — no  one  knows  how 
accurate— Is  that  New  York  City  loses  $700 
to  $900  annuaUy  for  each  departing  middle- 
class  famUy  that  earns  $16,000  to  $20,000  a 
year. 

This  amount  balances  off  the  cost  for  the 
2  per  cent  mortgage  Interest  subsidy  that 
would  drop  the  minimum  Mitchell -Lama  to- 
come  to  $18,000. 

And  just  what  effect  does  the  lack  of  af- 
fordable middle-Income  housing  have  on  the 
middle-class  flight  to  the  suburbs? 
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One  study  under  way  In  New  York,  Involv- 
ing 160  famillee  in  tbe  $12,000  to  $20,000 
income  range.  Is  attempting  to  determine 
how  many  of  them  would  remain  In  the  city 
If  rentals  were  subsidized  down  to  a  given 
level. 

It  Is  a  smaU  study  and  a  difficult  one,  but 
it  is  a  paramount  need,  for  as  tbe  National 
League  of  Cities  said:  "The  one  best  thing 
our  cities  could  do  to  help  themselves  would 
be  to  shift  enough  of  their  prlwltles  so  busi- 
ness and  taxpayers  would  want  to  move  In 
instead  of  moving  out." 


1969  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
LISTS  REASONS  FOR  LOCAL  SELP- 
OOVERNMENT  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  lONNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent. Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  his  1969  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  made  the  following 
arguments  in  favor  of  self  government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Those  argu- 
ments are  as  valid  in  1973  as  they  were 
In  1969. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

•  «  •  •  • 
Good  government,  In  the  case  of  a  city, 

must  be  local  government.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  a  special  responsibility  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  it  also  bears  toward 
the  District  the  same  responsibility  It  bears 
toward  aU  other  cities:  to  help  local  gov- 
ernment work  better,  and  to  attempt  to  sup- 
plement local  resources  for  prognuns  that 
city  officials  Judge  most  urgent. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Federal  Oovemment  bears  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  our  Capital's 
citizens  In  general.  It  owns  much  of  the 
District's  land  and  employs  many  of  Its  citi- 
zens. It  depends  on  the  services  of  local 
government.  The  condition  of  our  Capital 
city  Is  a  sign  of  the  condition  of  our  nation — 
and  Is  certainly  taken  as  such  by  visitors, 
from  all  the  States  of  the  tTnlon,  and  from 
around  the  globe. 

However,  this  Federal  responsibility  does 
not  require  Federal  rule.  Besides  the  official 
Washington  of  monuments  and  offices,  there 
Is  the  Washington  of  850,000  citizens  with 
all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  people 
of  any  major  city,  striving  and  sacrificing  for 
a  better  life — the  eighth  largest  amcHig  the 
cities  of  our  country. 

SEL,r-GOVXKN  MINT 

Pull  citizenship  through  local  self-govern- 
ment must  be  given  to  the  people  of  this 
city:  The  District  Oovernment  cannot  be 
truly  responsible  until  it  is  made  rempouMi- 
ble  to  thoee  who  live  under  its  rule.  The  Dis- 
trict's citizens  should  not  be  expected  to  pay 
taxes  for  a  government  which  they  have  no 
part  In  choosing— or  to  bear  the  full  burdens 
of  citizenship  without  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  establish  a  new  government  in  ao 
diverse  and  active  a  city  aa  the  District  Is 
certainly  no  easy  task.  There  are  dangers  in 
setting  up  new  governments,  as  well  as  op- 
portunities. Congress  has  been  rightly  con- 
cerned that  the  plan  for  self-government 
must  Insure  responsible  elections,  effective 
executive  leadership,  protection  of  mdlvldiud 
liberty  and  safeguards  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia employees.  Self-government  must  be 
extended  In  a  timely  and  orderly  manner. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  there  Is  no  cause  for  delay:  Self -gov- 
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emment  has  remamed  an  unfulfilled  prom- 
ise for  far  too  long.  It  has  been  energeti- 
cally supported  by  Uie  past  four  President*— 
Hariy  S.  Truman,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Senate  approved  measures  to  provide  It 
during  the  Slst,  sand,  84th.  and  86th  0<m- 
gresses.  We  owe  tbe  preaent  lack  of  local 
elections  to  the  Reconstruction  period,  when 
Congress  rescued  tbe  District  from  bank- 
ruptcy but  sumwnded  the  voting  franchise. 
Congress  established  tbe  Commission  form 
of  government  in  1874  as  a  temporary  "re- 
ceiverdilp,"  but  tbe  Commissioners'  govern- 
ment persisted  for  over  90  years — and  to- 
day, even  after  reorganization  In  1967.  the 
District  remains  under  Federal  oontnd. 


A  CtKAT 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

I  ask  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  to  jom  In  this  great  enterprise,  know- 
mg  that  If  we  govern  with  wiadcnn  in  thia 
Capital  City,  it  will  be  a  proud  symbol  of 
the  quality  of  American  Ufe  and  the  reach 
of  America's  aspirations. 

BlCBAIS  NlXON. 

Thx  WHrnc  House,  April  28. 1969. 


TIGHT  BUDGET  GOALS  SET  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
Mayor  Walter  Washington  issued  a 
memorandum  to  District  of  Columbia 
government  department  heads  to  reduce 
their  spending  by  up  to  5  percent  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1.  The 
purpose  of  the  Mayor's  action  is  to  elim- 
inate a  possible  $80  million  revenue  gap 
in  the  city's  budget  next  year. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  rising  concern 
over  the  costs  of  Government  programs. 
Mayor  Washington's  responsible  ap- 
proach to  prepcu-ing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's budget  for  next  year  should  be 
welcomed  by  most  taxpayers. 

FSDXBAL   PAYMENT   IS    20   PEBCKNT   OF   BUDGET 

This  year,  the  city's  operating  budget 
Is  $826  million.  Twenty  percent  of  this 
budget  comes  from  the  congressionally 
approved  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict, and  thus.  Members  of  this  House 
share  a  particular  concern  for  sound 
budgeting  in  the  District. 

The  Mayor's  financial  staff  estimate 
that  to  operate  the  same  programs  as  the 
city  has  now,  plus  stafif  new  facilitiea 
scheduled  to  open  next  year  would  cost 
$935  million.  A  significant  part  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  Inflation.  At  the  same 
time,  existing  revenue  sources  are  ex- 
pected  to  produce  only  $855  million. 

The  Mayor's  memorandum  is  the  first 
step  in  the  city's  budget  planning  process 
which  will  culminate  in  the  presentation 
of  the  District's  budget  to  the  congres- 
sional Appropriations  Committees  next 
spring.  This  first  step  does  not  cut  off 
funding  options,  however.  Agencies  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  show  what 
they  would  do  with  less  or  more  money 
than  the  planning  amoimt  assigned. 
Thus,  there  will  be  a  full  range  of  choices 
available  to  city  ofBcials  in  making  final 
decisions  on  the  budget. 
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STSONcm  BinwrriNa  PRocKOOks  undee  SBi<r- 

DETKKMINATION  BIU. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  budget- 
ing provisions  In  H.R.  9682,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act,  draw 
upon  the  current  budget  planning  proc> 
ess  and  strengthen  It  through  a  series 
of  requirements  that  better  fiscal  Infor- 
mation be  provided  to  both  the  Congress 
and  the  City  Council. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  is  con- 
tinued in  this  legislation,  which  shortly 
will  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  the  Mayor  prepare,  and  the 
City  Council  approve,  a  balanced  city 
budget.  I  trust  that  both  the  Mayor's  ac- 
tions on  Tuesday  and  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  9682  will  Insure  that  the  District 
of  Coliunbia's  budget  is  developed  and 
implemented  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 


ERNIE  FANN  IS  ON  HIS  WAY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ernie  Farm 
Is  a  man  of  more  talents  than  anyone 
can  coimt.  He  Is  a  former  Golden  Gloves 
champion,  a  songwriter,  and  an  artist. 
But  most  significantly,  he  is  an  outstand- 
ing playwright. 

Last  month.  Erne's  "Hymle  Finkel- 
steln's  Used  Liunber  Company"  opened 
at  the  Karamu  Theater  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  It  is  a  play  about  Cleveland's  inner 
city  and  the  people  who  live  there.  But 
the  play  goes  beyond  these  narrow  con- 
fines to  embrace,  through  music  and  bit- 
ing dialog,  all  black  people.  "Hymle 
Pinkelsteln's  Used  Lxunber  Company"  re- 
ceived rave  reviews — and  deservedly  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ernie  Fann  Is  a  man  to 

watch.  He  Is  on  his  way  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Broadway  will 
soon  be  calling  for  his  talents.  The  peo- 
ple of  Cleveland,  having  watched  Ernie's 
development  of  his  craft — through  "Blue, 
Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Red  &  Brown"; 
"The  Numbers  Table";  "Prom  the  Bot- 
tom Down":  "The  Untimely  Death  of 
Everett  Constant";  and  now  "Hymle 
Pinkelsteln's  Used  Lumber  Company" — 
are  proud  of  his  skill  and  convinced  of 
his  greatness. 

Ernie  Fann  is  a  modest  and  gentle  man. 
He  is  also  brilliant.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  today  in  wishing  him  the 
best  that  life  has  to  offer. 

Included  below  Is  a  press  release,  pre- 
I>ared  by  the  Karamu  Theater,  which 
discusses  this  exceptional  new  play  and 
its  author: 

Thx  Hticb  PxNKKLsmM  Used  Lttmbks 

COKFANT 

JT7W127.  1973. 
CutvKLAMD. — ^The  final  show  of  the  1973-73 
Karamu  "eaaon  opens  Friday,  July  6,  In  tb« 
alr-oondltioned  Arena  Theatre.  The  attrac- 
tion is  the  world  premiere  of  a  musical  com- 
edy. The  Hymle  Flnkelsteln  Used  Lumber 
Company,  by  Cleveland  author  Ernie  Fann. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  play,  directed  by  Obrlatln*  Buatw,  Is 
a  contemporary  comedy  with  muaic,  and  Is 
based  on  aspects  of  Inner-clty  life.  Mr.  Fann 
has  composed  the  mtislc  in  addition  to  writ- 
ing the  script. 

The  Hymle  Flnkelsteln  Used  Lumber  Com- 
pany teUs  the  story  of  a  group  of  Cleveland 
inner-city  citizens  determined  to  take  over 
one  of  the  white-owned  businesses  in  the 
ghetto.  In  meeting  to  make  their  plans,  they 
reveal  their  dreams,  hopes,  and  lifestyles,  and 
the  author  puts  bis  lovingly  satirical  observa- 
tions of  them  Into  hUarious  oomlo  perspec- 
tive. 

The  music  is  a  rich  mix  of  rock  and  Jazz, 
ballads  and  blues,  and  has  been  arranged  by 
Karamu  guitar  Instructor  Peyton  Deane.  The 
director  Is  Christine  Busier,  distinguished 
Karamu  alumnus,  who  has  served  Karamu 
as  singer,  dancer,  actress,  and  choreog- 
rapher, and  who  staged  the  recent  East 
Cleveland  Commiuilty  Theatre  production  of 
Lost  In  the  Stars. 

Playwright  Fann  Is  the  former  director  of 
Cleveland's  Humanist  Theatre,  which  pro- 
duced several  of  bis  works,  among  them  The 
Ntunbers  Table;  Blue,  Oreen,  TeUow,  Orange, 
Red,  Brown;  and  The  tlntimely  Death  of 
Everett  Constant. 

The  small  ensemble  of  raffish  characters 
in  The  Hymle  Flnkelsteln  Used  Lumber  Com- 
pany Include  Akki  Onyango  as  Hound  Dog, 
Melvln  Thornton  as  Jacque,  Don  Wakefield 
as  Roscoe,  Bobby  Anderson  as  Allah,  Harvey 
Williams  as  Black  Belt,  Joe  Lewis  as  Red 
Man,  Patricia  Stallworth  as  Puddin',  La- 
Trelle  Hlnton  as  Mrs.  Clay,  and  Christc^her 
Hawkins  as  Roger. 

The  musical  combo  accompanying  the  pro- 
duction consists  of  Earl  Hickman  on  bass. 
Barton  Paige  on  drums,  and  Peyton  Deane  on 
electric  guitar. 

Set  and  light  design  are  by  John  Lechner, 
Karamu  Associate  Technical  Director/De- 
signer, and  costumes  are  by  Karamu  Cos- 
tumer  Clarissa  Morse. 

Of  his  play,  author  Fann  says:  "It's  a 
happy-go-lucky  musical  comedy,  but  .  .  . 
there's  a  very  serious  underlying  note — 
namely,  that  It's  time  to  'get  our  thing  to- 
gether.' I  hope  the  audience  will  enjoy  the 
humor  at  the  same  time  that  it's  digging  the 
content." 

Opening  night  of  The  Hymle  Flnkelsteln 
Used  Lumber  Company  wm  also  mark  the 
opening  of  a  showUig  of  the  multi-talented 
author's  art  works  in  the  arena  lobby.  Ernie 
Fann's  works  include  oils  and  water  colors 
In  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter  and  styles, 
from  abstracts  to  realistic  paintings.  The 
works  wlU  be  available  for  sale. 

"The  Hymle  Flnkelsteln  Used  Lumber 
Company  and  the  production  team  connected 
with  It  are  examples  of  the  rich  talent  avaU- 
able  In  Cleveland's  Black  Community,"  said 
Kenneth  E.  Snipes,  Executive  Director  of 
Karamu  House.  "We  are  more  than  pleased 
to  present  it  to  the  greater  Cleveland  theatre- 
going  public,  and  In  this  way  continue  the 
opportunity  for  Black  artists  to  give  Insight 
and  dimension  to  the  varied  experiences  of 
their  community  through  a  medium  that  is 
entertaining  and  more." 

Poet-theatre  rap  discussions  of  The  Hymle 
Flnkelsteln  Used  Lumber  Company,  with  the 
cast,  director,  and  author,  can  be  arranged 
upon  requMt  through  the  box  office.  Call  the 
Karamu  Box  Office,  795-7070,  for  informa- 
tion about  this,  group  and  student  rates, 
tbeatre  party  arrangements,  and  pre-theatre 
tours. 

Karamu  Theatre  is  located  at  2366  E.  89th 
Street,  two  blocks  south  of  the  Cleveland 
Clinic.  The  Hymle  Flnkelsteln  Used  Lumber 
Company  will  run  through  July  29,  a  limited 
run  of  only  four  weeks,  with  performances 
Tliuraday  through  Sunday  evenings. 


September  7,  1973 

INCREASED  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR 
OUR  MUSEUMS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  KBOCO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1973 

Mr.  RANOEIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  museums 
are  a  very  Integral  part  of  American  life. 
They  provide  us  with  a  visible  history  of 
our  past  and  depictions  of  our  future. 
In  this  way,  museums  serve  as  tocds  of 
education  as  well  as  places  of  enjoyment. 
Large  urban  areas  have  become  the  home 
of  a  significant  niunber  of  Americans. 
The  museums  In  these  areas  must  be 
maintained  and  continuously  upgraded 
if  they  are  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  urban  dwellers.  The 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  pro- 
vide a  large  percentage  of  the  funds  for 
these  museums.  In  this  respect,  I  submit 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  21, 1973 : 
MuBKtTMs:  A  Nzw  PVRPOsfc  AND  New  Nxbm 

Musevun  leaders  from  all  across  the  coun- 
try came  to  Washington  last  week  to  teU 
Congress  of  their  needs.  The  museum  direc- 
tors and  curators  told  a  special  Senate  sub- 
committee on  the  arts  and  humanities, 
chaired  by  Sen.  Claiborne  PeU  (D-R.L).  that 
the  function  of  museums — Including  axt  col- 
lections, history  and  science  museums, 
aquariums,  zoological  parks,  historic  houses 
and  sites,  chUdren's  museums,  planetarlums 
and  various  science  centers — has  changed 
substantially  in  recent  years.  Museums  are 
no  longer  merely  a  cultural  diversion  for  the 
well-educated.  They  have  become  a  vital 
part  of  pubUc  education.  Of  the  roughly  700 
million  museum  visits  a  year,  said  Kyran  M. 
McGrath,  the  director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Museums,  more  than  half  (57.3  per 
cent)  are  made  by  students — ^from  elemen- 
tary school  to  college.  Many  high  schools  and 
colleges  are  now  offering  credits  for  studies 
and  work  jjerformed  In  musetuns.  Many  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  are  required  to  use  mu- 
seum services  and  libraries  and  there  Is  talk 
In  educational  circles  of  including  museums 
In  new  educational  programs. 

The  museums,  however,  are  111  prepared  to 
meet  these  Increasing  demands.  They  des- 
perately need  more  funds  to  protect  and 
conserve  their  often  deteriorating  treasures, 
valued  at  several  billion  dollars.  They  need 
funds  for  repairs  and  renovation  of  buildings 
that  are  often  as  much  as  100  years  old.  They 
need  funds  for  additions  and  new  facmtles, 
for  their  libraries  and  services.  They  need 
more  staff  and  must  pay  better  salaries.  The 
average  curator  In  a  museum  with  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  »500,000  to  tl  mlUlon 
now  receives  a  salary  of  910,000  a  year. 

The  federal  government  last  year  provided 
only  $9  million  to  help  the  roughly  250 
museums  across  the  country  which  are  not 
federal  institutions  like  the  Smithsonian  and 
the  museums  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
This  figure  includes  monies  received  from  the 
National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, the  Smithsonian  and  the  National 
Science  Foimdatlon.  But  these  funds  cannot 
be  used  for  the  essential  bvislness  of  operat- 
ing museums.  For  that,  and  most  of  their 
other  expenses,  museums  are  dependent  on 
private  donations  (70  per  cent),  local  gov- 
ernment (24.7  per  cent)  and  municipal  bond 
issues  (6  per  cent).  They  need  more  federal 
support. 

The  miisetun  leaders  therefore  support  a 
blU  (8.  796)  Introduced  by  Senator  FeU.'in 
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recognition  of  the  new  educational  purposes 
of  museums,  this  bill  would  authorlM  936 
million  a  year  for  the  first  year  and  $30 
mlUlon  a  year  in  two  subsequent  years  to 
assist  museums  \n  modernizing  their  meth- 
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2^,?^"^"'V*f;'^t  "1"""*"™  services  act"     Senator  PeU.  would  not  only  help  the  mu- 

would  be  admlnlHtjirerl  hn  on  Tn>4.|4".,4.>  «,i..  4.V.       -_^    X.  .      '    ""'l'    """    "»" 


would  be  administered  by  an  Institute  for  the 
Improvement  of  Museum  Services  to  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Such  legUlatlon,  says 


seums  and  thereby  schools  and  colleges.  It 
would  also  boost  the  nation's  cultiutU  growth. 
We  wish  the  bill  success  on  its  way  through 
Congress. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Momtei,,  September  10, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He 
is  good;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever.— Psalms  106:  1. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  as  we 
stand  upon  the  threshold  of  another  day. 
we  greet  the  rising  sun  with  hearts  filled 
with  gratitude  and  with  faith  in  Hiy  lov- 
ing providence.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dally  discipline  of  demanding  duties  we 
would  keep  the  avenues  of  our  lives  open 
to  the  source  of  all  life  and  Ught. 

Draw  us  Into  a  closer  harmony  with 
Thee  that  we  may  hear  the  whispers  of 
truth,  feel  the  appeal  of  beauty,  and  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  love.  Above  all.  make 
us  like  Thee  that  with  courage  and  con- 
fidence our  lives  may  shine  in  the  dark- 
ness with  the  transforming  light  of  a  re- 
sponsive and  a  responsible  citizenship 
in  our  beloved  America. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


to  Senate  amendment  No.  3  and  that  the 
Senate  further  insisted  on  its  amend- 
ments Nos.  44  and  45,  requested  a 
further  amference  with  the  House  and 
appointed  Mr.  Proxmiri,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Pastork,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Chilbs.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Yoimo,  Mr.  Case, 
and  Mr.  Fono  as  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6912)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendment 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  1  to  the  House 
amendment,  and  receded  from  its 
amendment  No.  2  to  theHouse  amend- 
ment to  8.  1385.  auth^RBng  funds  for 
continuance  of  civil  govenunent  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Gravel  were  appointed 
as  ex  officio  conferees  on  8. 1081,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  poUcy  granting  rlghte-of- 
way  across  Federal  lands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  conciurence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1841.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  Of  1934  for  1  year  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broad- 
casting of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teanu;  and 

S.  1914.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the  continuation 
of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Evirope  and  Radio 
Uberty,  and  for  other  purposes. 


our  capacity  to  take  completed  action, 
we  should  address  this  subject,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  nonelectlon  year  atmosphere. 
I  am  confident  that  we  wlU  have  a  tax 
reform  bill,  at  public  Insistence,  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  longer  we  let  the  pres- 
sure for  it  build,  the  less  likely  we  are  to 
deal  with  this  issue  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly. Unless  the  committee  addresses 
this  issue  in  the  near  future,  I  fear  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  attach  so-called 
tax  reform  measures  to  unrelated  bills, 
an  unsatisfactory  and  sometimes  even 
dangerous  practice. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  4771.  An  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  ColumbU  CouncU  to  regulate  and  stabilize 
rents  la  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
8825)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urbsm  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  tode- 
pendent  executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, and  corporations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendment 


TAX  REFORM 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  "CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
from  a  press  statement,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  we  find  out  about  such  decisions 
at  this  point,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  feels  the 
committee  win  not  work  this  fall  on  a 
tax  reform  bill,  although  some  time  will 
be  rpent  on  related  pension  reform.  Per- 
haps his  decision  is  based  on  the  ob- 
viously unrealistic  assessment  of  our 
autumn  adjournment  date  by  some  ma- 
jority party  spokesmen  and,  therefore,  is 
subject  to  change  as  time  wears  on  and 
it  becomes  apparent  that  Congress  will 
be  in  session  for  many  weeks  to  come. 
Speaking  as  one  rank-and-file  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  how-» 
ever,  I  feel  that  tax  reform  should  have 
a  high  priority  and  that,  regardless  of 


TAX  REFORM— NOW 

(Mr.  REUS6  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
second  heartily  the  sentiments  just  ex- 
pressed by  our  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE) .  I  believe  that  loophole- 
plugging  tax  reform  is  a  vital  necessity 
for  the  economy  this  year.  I  hope  that 
somehow  or  other  the  tax  writing  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  can  so  compose  and  arrange  It- 
self that  it  will  be  able  to  present  such  a 
bill  to  us  on  the  fioor  shortly. 

I  believe  it  Is  necessary  not  only  from 
the  obvious  standpoint  of  equity  that  we 
repair  the  loopholes,  preferences,  and  In- 
equities in  our  tax  system,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
bating inflation,  and  from  the  standiwint 
Of  coming  to  grips  with  the  unconscion- 
ably high  interest  rates  which  are  now 
dogging  this  country. 

I  have  come  just  now  from  a  hearing 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, at  which  representatives  of  the 
housing  and  financial  Industries  all 
called  for  tax  reform  now. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  words  will  be 
heeded. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
J.  VAUQHAN  QARY 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  hla  i»- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  who  baO, 
the  honor  of  serving  here  10  years  ago, 
was  deeply  saddened  late  last  week  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  former  Representa- 
tive J.  Vaughan  Gary  of  Virginia, 

For  20  years,  from  1945  to  1965.  iSr. 
Gary  represented  the  peoftle  of  Vlrgmia'a 
lUrd  District  In  this  body.  And  while 
he  did  an  outstanding  Job  for  his  con- 
stituents, his  concerns  and  his  eflbrts 
were  truly  national  in  scope. 

As  a  member  of  the  ApproprlatloDs 
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Committee.  Mr.  Gary  brought  to  that 
committee  a  strong  concern  for  fiscal 
economy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  en- 
lightoied  public  servant  recogcnlzed  the 
great  necessity  In  the  late  1940's  for  this 
Nation  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  war- 
ravaged  naticHis  across  the  seas. 

Vaughan  Gary  rose  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Treasury-Post  OCQce  Appro- 
priaticms  Suboommittee  and  for  6  years 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  serving  with 
him  on  that  body.  A  talented  and  dedi- 
cated worker,  he  provided  leadership 
that  earned  him  the  deep  admiration  of 
every  member  of  that  subcommittee. 

His  two  decades  of  service  in  the  House 
were  studded  with  achievements.  One  of 
these,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
was  his  concern  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
At  that  time,  the  Coast  Guard  budget 
was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Treas- 
ury-Poet Ofllce  Subcommittee.  Vaughan 
Gary  had  a  deep  appreciation  of  this 
great  service.  I  accompanied  him  on 
numerous  Inspection  trips  to  Coast 
Guard  Installations  and  he  knew  where 
every  penny  we  appropriated  went;  he 
knew  the  Coast  Guard's  needs;  and  he 
worked  endlessly  to  see  that  those  needs 
were  met. 

Mr.  Speaker.  J.  Vaughan  Gary  pro- 
vided this  House  with  an  example  of 
leadership  which  is  hard  to  matrti.  The 
Government  and  the  country  are  dimin- 
ished by  his  passing. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
g\Ushed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (B£r.  Comts). 
I  served  with  Vaughan  Gary  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  many, 
many  years.  I  served  with  him  on  one 
subcommittee  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  one 
of  the  most  responsible,  most  able,  and 
most  dedicated  Members  I  have  known 
In  the  Congress,  and  I  mourn  his  pass- 
ing, as  I  am  sure  all  of  those  who  served 
with  him  do. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  concerning  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend,  the  late  Hon- 
orable J.  Vaughan  Gary. 


HEARINGS  ON  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY  BILLS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
"ELouTTKLD  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  who  Is  imavoldably 
absent  today,  has  asked  me  to  advise 
the  membership  that  hearings  on  bills 
to  establish  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  will  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  and  Military  Operations 
on  September  17,  18,  19.  and  21,  1973. 


These  hearings  will  commence  each  day 
at  9:30  ajn.  in  the  committee  main 
hearing  room,  2154  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

If  any  Member  desires  to  testify  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  or  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record,  he  should  ad- 
vise the  subcommittee  staff  in  room 
B373,  Raybum  House  OlHce  Building, 
telephone  extension  55147.  Prospective 
witnesses  are  asked  to  notify  the  sub- 
conmiittee  staff  no  later  than  Wednes- 
day, September  12. 

Chairman  Holifizld  also  asked  me  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  on 
September  12,  1973.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
2154,  Raybum  House  OfBce  Building, 
concerning  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking 
People.  This  Is  a  continuation  of  a  pre- 
vious hearing  to  consider  whether  the 
Cabinet  committee's  funding  authoriza- 
tion should  be  extended. 


MORRIE  ALEXANDER,  MASTER 
CARVER 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MEED6.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
21,  one  of  the  Nation's  best  known  and 
most  respected  Indian  wood  carvers 
died.  Morrie  Alexander,  57,  suffered  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Lummi  Tribe,  whose  reservation  is  lo- 
cated near  BelUngham,  Wash.  I  knew 
Morrie  personally  and  had  the  honor  of 
possessing  one  of  his  works,  a  striking 
totem  pole  carved  here  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  during  the  annual  American  Folk- 
life  Festival. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  Morrie  Alex- 
ander was  one  of  two  remaining  Lummi 
carvers.  Anxious  that  the  Nation  not 
lose  the  splendid  carvings  that  are  so 
Important  In  our  heritage,  the  Ford 
Foundation  extended  assistance.  Soon 
apprentices  were  learning  the  skill  of 
carving  under  Morrie  and  Albert 
Charles. 

To  Morrie  the  fashioning  of  wood  was 
also  a  teaching  tool.  Stories  came  alive 
as  he  carved  and  explained  Indian  his- 
tory and  legend.  Ironically,  on  the  day  he 
died  he  was  scheduled  to  visit  Seattle  to 
help  dedicate  a  totem  he  had  Just  carved 
for  a  local  school. 

Morrie  Alexander's  carvings  adorn  the 
homes,  buildings,  and  ofDces  of  both  In- 
dlajis  and  non-Indians,  and  his  stories 
tell  the  rich  heritage  of  the  Liunml  peo- 
ple. He  will  be  missed  by  his  friends,  his 
tribe,  and  all  of  us.  But  his  spirit  en- 
dures his  passing,  for  Morrie  Alexander 
was  one  of  that  small  number  of  himian 
beings  who  leave  far  more  than  they 
take  from  life. 


I 


THE  MHJTARY  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
CONCEPT 

(Mr.  MONTCK>MERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  ttie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  the  Members  will  be  glad  to  hear 


that  I  am  planning  a  series  of  1-mmute 
speeches  to  discuss  the  mlUtary  all- 
volimteer  concept  as  It  affects  the  Regu- 
lars and  the  Reserves. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  having  their  problems  reach- 
ing their  strength  goals. 

On  the  other  iiand,  I  see  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  having  the  oppor- 
tunity without  the  crutch  of  the  selec- 
tive service  of  becoming  our  strongest 
combat  arm  imder  the  total  force 
concept. 

I  look  forward  to  keeping  my  col- 
leagues posted  on  this  Important  defense 
subject. 

STATE  OF  THE  UNION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-1) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  the  Congress  reconvenes  for  the 
closing  months  of  the  1973  legislative 
season,  it  returns  to  a  critical  challenge. 

Our  coimtry  faces  many  pressing 
problems  which  must  be  solved  with  dis- 
patch. 

Americans  want  and  deserve  decisive 
action  to  flt^t  rising  prices.  And  they 
want  every  possible  step  taken  now — not 
a  year  from  now  or  In  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Americans  want  and  deserve  decisive 
action  this  year  to  ensure  that  we  will 
have  enough  heat  for  our  homes,  enough 
power  for  our  factories,  and  enough  fuel 
for  our  transportation. 

They  wsmt  and  deserve  decisive  acti<ai 
this  year  to  combat  crime  and  drug 
abuse.  The  national  rate  of  serious  crime 
is  now  heading  down  for  the  first  time 
in  17  years,  and  they  want  that  down- 
ward spiral  to  continue. 

There  Is  also  an  immediate  need  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  schools,  re- 
form Federal  programs  for  our  cities  and 
towns,  provide  better  Job  training,  re- 
vamp our  housing  programs.  Institute 
lasting  reforms  In  campaign  practices, 
and  strengthen  our  position  In  world 
markets. 

Of  transcending  Importance  Is  Amer- 
ica's continuing  commitment  to  builds 
a  lasting  structure  of  world  peace.  Our 
people  are  now  at  peace  for  the  first 
time  In  more  than  a  decade,  and  they 
expect  their  leaders  to  do  all  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  peace,  including 
those  actions  which  preserve  the  Na- 
tion's strong  defense  postiire. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  apparent  as  the 
fall  legislative  season  begins  that  many 
Members  of  the  Ocmgress  wish  to  play 
a  larger  role  In  governing  the  Nation. 
They  want  to  mcrease  the  respect  and 
authority  which  the  American  people 
feel  for  that  great  Instltutton.  \ 

Personally.  I  welcome  a  congressional 
renaissance.  Although  I  believe  in  a 
stnmg  Presidency — and  I  will  conUnue 
to  oppose  all  efforts  to  strip  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  powers  it  must  have  to  be 
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effective — I  also  believe  in  a  strong  Con- 
gress. 

In  campaigning  for  the  Presidracy 
m  1968,  I  called  for  "national  leader- 
ship that  recognizes  the  need  in  this 
country  for  a  balance  of  power.  We  must 
maintain."  I  said,  "a  balance  of  power 
between  the  legislative  and  the  Judicial 
and  the  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment." 

I  still  believe  In  that  division  of  re- 
sponsibility. There  can  be  no  monopoly 
of  wisdom  on  either  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue — and  there  ^ould  be  no  monop- 
oly of  power. 

The  challenge  is.  thus  clear.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  are  pressing,  and 
our  elected  leaders  must  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. These  next  four  months  will  be 
a  time  of  great  testing.  If  the  Congress 
Is  to  play  Its  proper  role  in  guiding  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation,  now  is  the  time 
for  it  to  take  swift  and  decisive  action. 

In  sending  this  message  to  the  Con- 
gress today,  I  want  to  refocus  attention 
on  more  than  50  legislative  measures 
which  I  proposed  earlier  this  year.  These 
proposals,  along  with  my  regiilar  au- 
thorization requests,  are  now  of  the 
highest  priority  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

Frankly,  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress on  my  proposals  so  far  this  year 
has  been  far  less  than  I  had  expected. 
Commendable  progress  has  been  made 
on  some  fronts,  suid  I  have  signed  into 
law  several  bills  which  were  the  result 
of  constructive  compromise  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration. 
Among  them  have  been  a  new  approach 
to  farm  legislation,  a  Federal  highway 
bill  which  will  also  spur  the  development 
of  mass  transit  systems,  an  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  airport  develc^j- 
ment  legislation,  amendments  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  the 
lAw  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration authorizations,  an  Older  Ameri- 
cans bill,  an  emergency  farm  loan  bill, 
a  national  cemeteries  bill  and  a  medical 
care  bill  for  veterans. 

Yet  the  work  that  lies  ahead  In  the 
final  quarter  of  the  year  is  far  heavier 
and  even  more  critical  than  that  which 
has  been  accomplished  so  far.  Nearly 
all  of  the  significant  proposals  that  I 
have  submitted  to  the  Congress  still 
await  final  action.  In  addition,  with 
more  than  two  months  of  the  new  flscsd 
year  already  behind  us,  the  Congress  has 
passed  only  three  of  thirteen  regular 
appropriations  blU,  all  of  which  Ideally 
should  have  been  passed  before  the  fiscal 
year  began.  I  regret  that  It  has  also  been 
necessary  for  me  to  veto  six  bills  this 
year.  Four  of  those  vetoes  have  been  sus- 
tained, and  the  final  disposition  on  two 
of  them  has  not  yet  been  determined.  I 
am  hopeful  that  in  some  of  these  areas 
where  I  have  exercised  the  veto,  such  as 
minimum  wage  legislation,  the  Congress 
will  pass  new  legislation  this  faU  which 
will  meet  my  objections.  The  Congres- 
sional agenda  for  the  next  four  months 
Is  thus  long  and  urgent. 

I  realize  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  act  this  year  on  all  of 
the  legislation  which  I  have  submitted. 
But  some  of  these  measures  respond  di- 
rectly to  the  most  inunedlate  problems 


before  the  country.  I  will  give  special  at- 
tention to  them  in  this  message,  Just  as 
I  trust  the  Congress  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  them  before  the  last  gavel  falls 
later  this  year. 

In  the  spirit  of  responsible  cooperation 
which  must  prevail  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  if  we  are  to  make 
genuine  progress  this  fall,  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  work  closely  with  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  hammering  out  mod- 
ifications to  these  bills.  Already  this  year 
I  have  met  more  often  with  the  bipar- 
tisan leaders  of  the  Congress  than  in 
any  other  year  of  my  Presidency,  and  I 
hope  to  meet  even  more  frequently  with 
Members  of  the  Congress  during  the 
coming  weeks.  In  addition,  Cabinet 
members  and  all  other  appropriate  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  will  be  fully 
accessible  and  available.  There  eu-e,  of 
course,  certain  principles  of  vital  na- 
tional concern  which  cannot  be  com- 
promised— the  need  for  budgetary  dis- 
cipline for  a  strong  national  security  pos- 
ture, and  for  the  preservation  of  the  req- 
uisite rwwers  of  the  executive  branch. 
But  within  these  limits  I  stand  ready  to 
find  workable  compromises  wherever 
possible  on  solutions  to  our  national 
problems. 

The  overriding  question,  however,  is 
not  the  degree  of  compromise  which  is 
reached  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Coigress.  nor  Is  it  a  matter  of 
who  receives  the  credit.  The  most  im- 
portant question  concerns  the  results  we 
achieve  for  the  American  people.  We 
must  work  hard  and  we  must  work  con- 
structively over  the  next  four  months  to 
meet  the  country's  pressing  needs.  It  is 
on  that  basis  that  we  shall  be  Judged. 

THX   FIX8T  OOAI.:    A  BALAKCXD  flUlXm 

No  Issue  Is  of  greater  concern  to  the 
American  public  than  rising  consumer 
prices.  The  battle  against  infiation  must 
be  our  first  priority  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

The  executive  branch  Is  already  ac- 
tively mgaged  in  this  fight : 
— We  have  imposed  a  strong,  new  set  of 
economic  controls  which  should  help 
to  bring  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
infiation  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
— We  have  taken  a  series  of  measures 
to  expand  food  supplies,  so  that  pro- 
duction will  keep  up  with  growing 
demands.  The  farm  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  last 
month  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  effort . 
—Thirdly,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  been  working  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable   controls    on    the    fiow    of 
money  within  the  economy,  which 
is  essential  to  reducing  infiation. 
We  are  moving  to  the  right  direction, 
but  we  must  recognize  that  we  can  reach 
our  goal  only  if  we  also  apply  the  single 
most  Important  wei^x)n  in  our  arsenal: 
control  of  the  Federal  budget.  Every  dol- 
lar we  cut  from  the  Federal  deficit  is 
another  blow  against  higher  prices.  And 
nothing  we  could  do  at  this  time  would 
be  more  effective  in  beating  inflation 
than  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  altogether 
and  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Eight  months  ago  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  new  budget  calling  for  Fed- 
end  outlays  of  $268.7  billion  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  Since  that  time,  the  Congress 


has  undertaken  a  serious  and  commend- 
able effort  to  establish  its  own  mecha- 
nism for  controlling  overall  expenditure 
levels.  If  that  effort  succeeds,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  a  much  more  reliable 
tool  for  holding  spending  to  acceptable 
totals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration 
has  been  woi^lng  to  Increase  the  effl- 
clency  and  thus  cut  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  now  expect  to  end  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  with  no  increase  of  civil- 
ian employees  over  last  year's  level  and 
with  80,000  fewer  employees  than  In 
1972,  despite  the  fact  that  the  workload 
has  increased.  I  have  also  acted  to  delay 
a  pay  increase  for  all  Federal  employees 
for  a  period  of  60  days  in  order  to  hold 
the  spending  line.  Clearly,  the  men  and 
women  In  the  Federal  CSovemment  are 
doing  their  fair  sliare  in  the  infiation 
fight. 

Yet  the  battle  for  essential  budgetary 
discipline  is  still  far  from  won.  Al- 
though we  are  only  two  months  into  the 
new  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  has  Edready 
enacted  programs  which  would  exceed 
my  total  budget  by  some  $2  billion  and 
it  Is  considering  additional  legislation 
which,  If  passed,  would  add  another  $4 
billion  of  spending  in  excess  of  my  budg- 
etary requests.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  enact  specific  program 
reductions  I  have  recommended  which 
amount  to  nearly  |1V&  billion.  Thus,  if 
the  Congress  continues  to  follow  its  pres- 
ent course,  the  American  taxpayers  will 
soon  receive  a  bill  for  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion in  Increased  spending. 

These  Increases,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
would  drive  this  year's  budget  over  the 
$275  billion  mark.  That  figure  would  rep- 
resent a  12  percent  Increase  over  last 
year's  budget  level,  A  continuation  of 
that  trend  would  increase  the  n.nniin.i 
budget  burden  to  some  one-half  trillion 
dollars  by  1980.  Clearly  we  need  to  draw 
the  line  against  this  tendency.  And  the 
time  to  draw  the  line  Is  1973,  when  ex- 
cessive spending  packs  an  inflationary 
wallop  that  is  particularly  dangerous. 

The  Congress  has  indicated  a  strong 
desire  not  only  to  control  the  total  level 
of  governmental  outlays  but  also  to  de- 
termine which  programs  should  be  cur- 
tailed to  achieve  those  levels.  I  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  act  while  there  is  still 
time,  while  vital  spending  bills  are  still 
before  it,  and  while  It  can  still  go  back 
and  reconsider  actions  taken  earlier  this 
year.  A  great  deal  of  the  recent  budget 
busting  has  been  done  not  through  the 
conventional  appropriations  process,  but 
through  "backdoor"  fimdlng  and  man- 
datory spending  programs  approved  by 
legislative  committees — two  approeM:hes 
which  need  to  be  carefully  reviewed.  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  work  closely  with 
the  Congress  in  determining  the  best 
ways  to  control  expenditures  and  In  dis- 
ciissing  the  partlcidar  programs  that 
should  be  cut  back. 

In  our  Joint  efforts,  however,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  adamantly  opposed  to  at- 
tempts at  balancing  the  overall  budget 
by  slashing  the  defense  budget.  We  are 
already  at  the  razor's  edge  in  defense 
spending.  In  constant  dollars,  our  de- 
fense siiendlng  in  this  fiscal  year  will 
be  $10  billion  less  than  was  spent  in  1964, 
before  the  Vietnam  war  began.  Our  de- 
fense forces  are  at  the  lowest  level  since 
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the  days  just  before  the  Korean  war,  and 
a  smaller  psu^  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  being  spent  on  defense  than  in  any 
year  since  1950.  Further  cuts  would  be 
dangerously  Irresponsible  and  I  will  veto 
any  bill  that  includes  cuts  which  would 
imperil  oxa  national  security. 

Some  people  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  Federal  deficits  that  they  think 
a  balanced  budget  is  impossible.  But  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  is  no  pipe- 
dream;  it  is  a  resdistic  goal.  The  flgxires 
for  fiscal  year  1973  show  that  we  held 
spending  more  than  $3  billion  below  our 
target  figure — and  that  the  budget  was 
actually  In  surplus  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  record  was  au:hleved  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
in  certain  areas,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
that  cooperation.  In  other  areas,  how- 
ever, congressional  spending  was  exces- 
sive and  I  f  oiuid  it  necessary  to  veto  cer- 
tain mecisures  and  reserve  certain  funds. 
I  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  ex- 
ercised those  powers,  but  the  public  In- 
terest demanded  that  I  take  such  ac- 
tions. Should  those  actions  prove  neces- 
sary again  in  the  months  ahead,  I  wUl 
not  hesitate  to  take  them. 

STKENCTRZNIMC  THX  XCOMOKT 

The  fight  against  inflation  must  move 
ahead  on  many  fronts.  Even  as  we  sMve 
to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending, 
we  must  also  take  a  number  of  additional 
actions  to  strengthening  the  economy 
and  ctirb  rising  prices. 

TSADX  BXrOBK  ACT 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
bills  now  before  the  Congress  is  my  pro- 
posed Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  It  Is 
important  that  final  action  on  this  meas- 
ure be  taken  in  the  next  four  months. 

This  legislation  represents  the  most 
significant  reform  of  our  approach  to 
world  trade  in  more  than  a  decade.  But 
it  btillds  on  a  strong  tradition,  steadily 
maintained  since  the  days  qf  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  of  glvlr  the  executive  branch 
the  authority  it  needs  to  represent  the 
Nation  effectively  in  trade  negotiations 
with  other  coimtrles. 

The  weeks  and  months  ahead  are  a 
particularly  Important  time  in  interna- 
tional economic  history.  This  month  sees 
the  formal  opening  of  a  new  and  highly 
important  roimd  of  trade  negotiations  In 
Tokyo  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  in  Nairobi.  The  Nairobi  meeting  Is 
highly  important  to  international  mone- 
tary reform  negotiations.  Decisions  which 
grow  out  of  both  of  these  meetings  will 
shape  the  world's  economy  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  United  States  can  be 
a  much  more  effective  participant  in  such 
discussions  if  the  Congress  provides  the 
tools  contained  in  my  proposed  trade  re- 
form legislation. 

The  United  States  continues  to  seek  a 
more  open  trading  world.  We  believe  that 
artifllcial  barriers  against  trade  among 
nations  are  often  barriers  against  pros- 
perity within  nations.  But  while  the 
trading  system  should  be  more  open,  it 
should  also  be  more  fair.  The  trading 
game  must  be  made  equitable  for  all 
countries — giving  our  workers,  fanners 
and  biisinessmen  the  opportimlty  to  sell 
to  other  countries  goods  which  they  pro- 
duce most  competltiTely  and,  as  con- 


sumers, to  buy  goods  which  their  coun- 
terparts in  other  coimtrles  produce  most 
competitively.  In  bargaining  for  a  more 
open  and  more  equitable  trading  sys- 
tem, our  negotiators  must  be  equipped 
with  authorities  comparable  to  those  of 
their  counterparts  from  other  nations. 

My  trade  reform  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  number  of  such  authorities  and 
th\is  would  strengthen  om-  bargaining 
position.  I  emphasize  again  that  the 
Congress  should  set  up  what  ever  mecha- 
nism it  deems  best  for  closer  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  executive 
branch  to  ensure  that  its  views  are  prop- 
erly represented  as  trade  negotiations  go 
forward. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  also  re- 
quested actions  to  ensure  that  the  bene- 
fits of  expanding  international  trade  are 
fairly  distributed  among  our  own  peo- 
ple and  that  no  segment  of  our  economy 
is  asked  to  bear  an  unfair  burden.  My 
proposals  would  give  us  greater  fiexlblll^ 
in  providing  appropriate  relief  from  im- 
ports which  cause  severe  domestic  prob- 
lems and  would  also  liberalize  our  pro- 
grams of  adjustment  assistance  and 
other  forms  of  ccanpensati(»  to  help 
workers  who  are  displaced  because  of  ris- 
ing Imports.  They  would  also  equip  tis  to 
deal  more  adequately  with  the  unfair 
trading  practices  of  other  countries,  and 
through  expanded  trade,  to  "sop  up" 
s<xne  of  the  excess  dollar  credits  now 
held  abroad  which  can  play  havoc  with 
domestic  markets. 

Other  authorities  contained  in  the  bill 
would  give  us  greater  flexibility  to  use 
trade  policy  in  fighting  Inflation,  correct- 
ing our  balance  of  payments,  expcmdlng 
our  exports,  and  advancing  our  foreign 
policy  goals.  One  provision  of  this  bill, 
authorizing  the  President  to  extend 
Most  Favored  Nation  treatment  to  those 
countries  which  lack  that  status,  would 
be  particularly  helpful  in  carrying  out 
our  foreign  policy  and  I  ctmtinue  to  give 
it  my  stnmg  support 

Altogether,  the  proposed  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1973  represents  a  critical 
building  block  as  we  seek  to  construct  a 
durable  structure  of  peace  in  the  world 
and  a  vibrant  and  stable  economy  at 
home.  In  the  difficult  negotiations  which 
lie  ahead,  this  legislation  would  enable  us 
to  assiure  more  Jobs  for  American  work- 
ers, better  markets  for  American  pro- 
ducers, wider  opportimltles  for  American 
investors  and  lower  prices  for  American 
consumers. 

BXPOKT   AOICTNISTKATION    ACT 

Tlie  Export  Administration  Act 
amendment  which  my  Administration 
proposed  on  June  13th  Is  another  weap- 
on which  could  be  helpful  In  the  fight 
against  rising  prices.  One  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  the  recent  inflation- 
ary surge  has  been  the  extraordinary 
boom  abroad  and  the  additional  demand 
which  it  has  generated  for  our  products. 
On  the  whole,  this  boom  should  be  seen 
as  a  healthy,  long-range  development  for 
our  economy  as  well  as  for  other  coun- 
tries. But  as  I  said  last  June,  when  we 
have  pressing  shortages  in  this  country 
and  when  we  must  choose  between  meet- 
ing needs  abroad  or  at  home,  then  "we 
must  put  the  American  consumer  first." 

This  Is  why  I  have  asked  for  new  and 
more  flexible  authority  to  establish  cer- 


tain controls  on  food  and  other  exports 
when  and  where  they  are  needed.  I  con- 
tinue, however,  to  oppose  permanent 
controls  because  they  can  upset  and  dis- 
courage our  entire  pattern  of  healthy 
trade  relationships  and  thus  complicate 
the  fight  against  inflation.  Our  limited 
controls  on  soybeans  were  changed  last 
Friday  to  permit  full  exports  on  new  con- 
tracts. This  action  was  taken  because  we 
are  convinced  that  stocks  and  new  crop 
supplies  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
our  own  needs. 

Nevertheless,  I  still  seek  the  authority 
I  requested  last  June  to  be  sure  we  will  be 
able  to  respond  rapidly,  if  necessary,  to 
new  circumstances.  I  also  emphasize  that 
new  controls  will  be  imposed  only  if  they 
are  absolutely  needed. 

TAX   BXrOMC 

This  Administration  continues  its 
strong  opposition  to  a  tax  Increase.  We 
want  to  flght  inflation  and  balsmce  the 
budget  by  placing  restraints  on  spending 
and  not  by  adding  to  our  current  tax  bur- 
dens. 

At  the  same  time,  I  remain  vitally  In- 
terested in  flnding  ways  to  make  our 
present  tax  structure  fairer  and  simpler. 
Tax  reform  has  been  imder  consideration 
for  some  time  and  there  Is  a  continuing 
need  for  revising  and  simplifying  the  tax 
laws.  My  Administration  has  made  some 
specific  suggestions  to  that  end  and  has 
mdlcated  a  willingness  to  work  with  the 
tax  writing  committees  of  the  Congress 
in  a  general  review  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  This  important  task  should 
be  undertaken  now  rather  than  during 
an  election  year  when  political  pressures 
invariably  make  such  reform  more  dif- 
ficult. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  one 
tax  reform  measiu%  extensively  dis- 
cussed during  the  1972  campaign  and 
now  pending  before  the  Congress.  That 
Is  my  recommendation  for  providing 
property  tax  relief  for  older  Americans. 
Retired  people  with  low  Incomes  bear  a 
crushing  and  imfalr  property  tax  burden 
in  many  States.  Even  though  their  in- 
comes decline  with  retirement,  the  prop- 
erty tax  in  many  cases  goes  on  rising. 
As  a  result,  the  home  which  should  be  a 
symbol  of  financial  Independence  for 
older  people  often  becomes  another  cause 
of  financial  strain.  I  again  urge  prompt 
action  on  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  provide  a  special  tax  credit  to  help 
older  people  with  lower  incomes  pay  their 
property  taxes.  Simple  Justice  demands 
it. 

aTOCKFIL,K    OIBPOSAI.   ACT 

Another  important  action  which  the 
Congress  can  take  in  the  battle  against 
rising  prices  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
authority  for  selling  part  of  our  national 
strategic  stockpile — materials  which  are 
no  longer  needed  for  national  security. 
I  requested  such  authority  Isist  April 
with  regard  to  $4  billion  worth  of  goods 
in  our  stockpile.  Such  sales,  by  allowing 
us  to  increase  supplies  in  the  market- 
place of  major  commodities,  could  help 
provide  Important  relief  for  hard- 
pressed  American  consumers.  Further, 
this  bill  could  help  to  maintain  and  pro- 
vide employment  for  workers  whose  Jobs 
are  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
basic  commodities  such  as   sduminum. 
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zinc  and  copper,  all  of  which  are  in  short 
supply. 

Our  country's  strategic  stockpile  still 
reflects  the  economic  and  military  real- 
ities of  the  1950s — in  fact,  95  percent  of 
the  current  stockpile  was  acquired  be- 
fore 1959.  In  the  1970's,  however,  otu* 
military  requirements  have  chaiiged — 
and  so  has  oiu*  economic  capacity  to 
meet  them.  My  proposed  new  guidelines 
for  the  stockpile  would  carefully  protect 
our  national  security  in  the  light  of  these 
changing  reaUUes,  while  substantially 
enhancing  our  economic  health. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  has  not 
moved  forward  more  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  months.  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional efficiency,  thrift,  and  price  stabil- 
ity, I  call  again  for  its  prompt  and  fav- 
orable consideration. 

OTHER   ■CONOIOC  LEGISLATION 

As  I  indicated  in  my  message  to  Con- 
gress on  August  3,  I  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitting my  legislation  on  the  restruc- 
turing of  financial  Institutions.  This  is 
a  complex  matter  which  requires  thor- 
ough but  prompt  study  by  the  Congress. 
I  call,  too,  for  speedy  enactment  of 
legislation  which  has  now  emerged  from 
conference  which  would  establish  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy on  a  permanent  basis. 

MKrmfG  THE  nmcT  challemgz 
I  have  previously  stated,  and  wish  to 
restate  In  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that 
the  gap  between  America's  projected 
short-term  energy  needs  and  our  avail- 
able domestic  energy  supplies  is  widen- 
ing at  a  rate  which  demands  our  im- 
mediate attention. 

I  am  taking  all  appropriate  measures 
within  my  authority  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  seeking  to  Increase  our  supplies 
and  moderate  our  demands.  Looking  to 
the  future.  I  have  annoimced  plans  for  a 
large  scale  Increase  in  our  research  and 
development  effort,  and  I  have  asked  my 
top  energy  advisor,  Governor  John  Love. 
to  meet  with  State  officials  to  seek  tem- 
porary modUlcatlcms  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards. Such  modifications  would  help  to 
minimize  fuel  shortages  this  winter.  In 
^^^^  addition.  I  will  soon  be  meeting  with 
^'^'^s.members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
ntte^on  to  determine  whether  we  can 
bring^jiuclear  power  plants  on  line  more 
quickly.  But  the  energy  problem  requires 
more  than  Presidential  action;  It  also  re- 
quires action  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress not  wait  for  the  stimulation  of 
energy  shortage  to  provide  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  meet  our  needs.  Al- 
ready we  have  seen  some  regional  in- 
conveniences this  simuner  with  respect 
to  gasoline  and  this  winter  we  may  ex- 
perience a  similar  problem  with  regard 
to  heating  fuels. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  prospects  for 
adequate  energy  for  the  United  States 
are  excellent.  We  have  the  resources  and 
the  technology  to  meet  our  growing 
needs.  But  to  meet  those  long-term  needs 
and  to  avoid  severe  problems  over  the 
short  term,  we  must  launch  a  concen- 
trated effort  which  mobilizes  the  Oovem- 
ment,  American  Industry  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  have  recently  called  for  passage  of 
"even  major  energy  bills  now  before  the 
Congress.  Not  all  of  Choae  can  be  acted 


upon  with  equal  speed,  but  four  of  these 
bills  are  of  the  highest  urgency  and  must 
be  acted  upon  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  These  four  would  provide  for  the 
construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
construction  of  deepwater  ports,  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas  and  establishment 
of  new  standards  for  surface  mining.  All 
four  of  these  bills  are  addressed  to  both 
our  short-term  and  long-term  needs. 

ALASKAN  PIPEUirE 

Our  first  legislative  goal — and  one  that 
should  be  achieved  this  month — is  the 
enactment  of  an  Alaskan  pipeline  bill. 
Construction  of  the  pipeline  would  pro- 
vide us  with  up  to  2  mlllloo  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  over  which  we  would  have  full 
control  and  would  simultaneously  reduce 
by  more  than  $3  billion  per  year  oiu'  need 
for  oil  Imports.  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  avoid  £iny  further  delay  in  the 
construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and 
I  am  gratified  that  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  have  already  psissed  variations 
of  this  proposal.  I  urge  the  earliest  pos- 
sible attention  to  these  bills  by  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee,  so 
that  pipeline  construction  can  begin. 

DEEPWATEB    POSTS 

Until  domestic  resources  are  in  full 
production  and  technological  progress 
has  reached  a  point  where  sufficient  en- 
ergy soiirces  are  within  reach,  we  will 
have  to  rely  upon  imports  of  foreign  oil. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  continental 
port  facilities  are  inadequate  to  handle 
our  import  requirements. 

Because  of  our  limited  port  capacity, 
the  super-tankers  presently  used  for 
petroleum  transport  cannot  be  off-loaded 
anywhere  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  I  have 
therefore  proposed  measures  to  authorize 
the  construction  and  operation  of  deep- 
water  port  facilities  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  environmental  priorities 
and  consonant  with  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States  Involved. 

We  must  not  dday  this  important  leg- 
islation. TO  do  so  would  further  delay  the 
economical  Import  of  petroleum  and 
would  mean  Increased  costs  to  the  Ameri- 
can consiuner,  unnecessary  threats  to 
our  coastal  environment,  and  further  1( 
of  revenues  to  Canadian  and  Carlbl 
ports  which  are  already  capable  of  off- 
loading large  super-tankers. 

NATUXAL    GAS 

For  several  years  Federal  regulation 
of  natural  gas  has  helped  to  keep  the 
price  of  that  product  artificially  low. 
Large  Industrial  consimiers  have  wel- 
comed this  system  of  regulations — ^It  has 
helped  them  to  hold  their  fuel  costs  down, 
and  since  natural  gas  is  the  cleanest  of 
our  fossil  fuels,  it  has  also  enabled  them 
to  meet  environmental  standards  at  an 
artificially  low  cost.  This  system  of  regu- 
lation, however,  has  also  had  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  discouraging  producers 
from  expanding  supplies.  As  a  result  of 
high  consiunption  by  industrial  uses 
coupled  with  the  reluctance  of  producers 
to  explore  and  develop  new  sources  of 
natural  gas,  we  now  face  a  natiu-sJ  gas 
shortage. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  that  we  be- 
gin a  gradual  move  to  free  maiket  prices 
for  natural  gas  by  allowing  the  price  of 
new  supplies  of  domestic  natural  gas  to 
be  determined  by  the  competitive  forees 
of  the  marketplace.  Itiis  action  should 


provide  a  secure  source  of  natural  gas  at 
a  price  significantly  lower  than  sdtema- 
tlve  sources.  While  there  may  be  an  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  natural  gas  over  the 
short  term  that  increase  should  be 
modest. 

.  ■tntrACE  MonMO 

Our  most  abimdant  domestic  source  of 
energy  is  coal.  We  must  learn  to  use  more 
of  it,  and  we  must  learn  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  Aarasjge.  the  land 
we  inhabit  or  the  air  we  breathe. 

Surface  mining  is  both  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  the  most  environmentally 
destructive  method  of  extracting  coal. 
The  damage  caused  by  surface  mining^ 
however,  can  be  repaired  and  the  land  re- 
stored. I  believe  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  mining  Industry  to  undertake  such 
restorative  action  and  I  believe  It  must 
be  required  of  them. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
reclamation  standards  which  would  regu- 
late all  sxu^ace  and  imderground  mining 
in  this  country.  These  standards  would 
be  enforced  by  the  States.  I  call  again 
for  enactment  of  this  proposal,  for  it 
would  enable  us  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  a  highly  economic  fuel  while  avoiding 
the  severe  environmental  penalties  which 
we  have  often  paid  in  the  past. 

UOBOANntATION   OF   PEDKBAL  BNBUIT    BPPOBT 

The  four  energy  bills  discussed  above 
can  and  should  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
this  year.  There  are  three  additional 
measures  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion whose  early  passage  is  important  but 
not  so  critical  that  they  require  action 
this  year.  I  would  hope  that  these  meas- 
ures would  be  near  the  top  of  the  legisla- 
tive agenda  in  the  future. 

One  of  these  bills  provides  for  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  energy  effort. 
While  energy  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
pressing  problems,  and  while  the  preser- 
vation and  effective  use  of  our  natural 
resources  is  an  imperative  policy  goal,  it 
is  presently  impossible  to  administer 
these  related  objectives  In  a  coordinated 
way.  Oiu-  ability  to  manage  our  resourees 
and  provide  for  our  needs  should  not  be 
held  hostage  to  old  forms  and  institu- 
tions. 

I  have  noted  repeatedly  the  need  for 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  executive 
)ranch  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  be- 
lieve the  need  for  reorganization  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  the  natural  resource  area. 
I  have  urged  and  I  urge  again  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources  to  permit  us  to  deal  with 
these  questions  in  a  more  comprehensive 
and  more  effective  manner. 

I  also  again  ask  the  Congress  to  create 
a  new,  Independent  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  so  that  we 
can  make  the  very  best  use  of  our  re- 
search and  development  funds  in  the 
future.  Our  research  and  development 
effort  could  produce  the  most  helpful 
solutions  to  the  energy  problem.  For  that 
reason,  I  recently  announced  plans  to  ini- 
tiate a  $10  billion  Federal  effort  in  this 
field  over  the  next  five  years.  No  legisla- 
tive action  is  needed  by  the  Congress  this 
year  to  provide  funding,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  approve 
such  funding  in  the  years  ahead. 

Since  regulation  of  atomic  energy  re- 
sourees can  be  better  and  more  falAy 
performed  if  it  is  disengaged  from  the 
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question  of  their  development  and  pro- 
motion, I  have  also  Included  in  this  reor- 
ganization package  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent Nuclear  Energy  Commission 
to  perform  these  vital  duties. 

SmNC    OF    POWEK    PLANTS 

One  of  the  major  energy  questions  we 
face  in  1973  is  whether  we  can  provide 
sufficient  electric  power  to  light  our 
cities,  cool  and  heat  our  homes,  and 
power  our  industries  in  the  decades 
ahead.  One  of  the  solutions  to  that  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  increased  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000  nuclear  power  can  provide  nearly 
hidf  of  this  coimtry's  electrical  produc- 
tion. 

We  now  have  adequate  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  nuclear  power  plants  are 
safe  and  envlroninentally  acceptable, 
but  the  way  in  which  we  apply  those 
safeguards  sometimes  causes  unreason- 
able delays  in  construction.  Similarly, 
protracted  delays  have  been  encountered 
in  the  siting  of  a\xr  plants  that  are 
powered  by  fossile  fuels,  which  still  must 
provide  the  majority  of  our  electric  gen- 
eration capacity  over  the  next  three  dec- 
ades. Accordingly,  I  have  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  streamline  the 
process  for  determining  the  sites  of 
power  plants  and  transmission  lines 
while  continuing  to  provide  full  protec- 
tion for  public  health  and  for  the  en- 
vironment. This  legislation  has  been  im- 
der  study  for  two  years,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  get  it  out  of  committees  and  onto  the 
statute  books. 

SANTA    WARBABA    ENXXCT    RBSCSVX 

It  is  important  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  our  domestic  energy  resources 
that  we  m£ike  more  effective  use  of  the 
vast  oil  and  gas  reserves  along  our  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  That  is  why  I  have 
ordered  the  £>epartment  of  the  Interior 
to  triple  the  leasing  schedule  in  this  area 
and  have  directed  the  Coimcil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  extending  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing  to  the  waters  off  our  At- 
lantic Coast  and  the  Oulf  of  Alaska.  I 
am  equally  determined,  however,  that 
our  efforts  to  expand  energy  production 
should  not  run  rough-shod  over  our 
valid  cixicem  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  natural  environment. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  in  the  past, 
and  have  resubmitted  to  the  Congress 
this  year,  legislation  to  cancel  oil  leases 
In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  to 
create  in  that  area  a  National  Energy 
Reserve.  Under  this  legislation,  oil  from 
Naval  Petroleimi  Reserve  No.  1  in  Cali- 
fornia would  be  substituted  for  the  oil 
off  Santa  Barbara  and  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  that  productitn  would  be 
used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  exploring 
other  potentially  vast  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
In  Alaska.  I  believe  that  this  leglslaticm 
would  permit  us  to  maintain  momentum 
In  exploration  and  development  while  at 
the  same  time  removing  the  threat  of 
oil  spills  as  a  result  of  the  unique  geologi- 
cal formati(sis  off  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia coast. 

In  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  fuels. 
It  is  Important  that  we  act  now  to  draw 
upon  the  oil  available  in  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  1  (Elk  Hills) .  Dur- 
ing the  next  several  days,  at  my  direc- 


tion, representatives  of  tlie  Administra- 
tion will  seek  the  necessary  consultations 
with  members  of  the  Congress  in  order 
to  increase  prod'oction  of  oil  from  Elk 
Hills.  Thl&  increased  production  should 
help  to  meet  the  fuel  needs  of  the  West 
Coast  this  winter. 

SX8TOUNO  AND  BXNXWINO  OTTB  ENTIBOMICXNT 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
February  15th  of  this  year,  I  was  able  to 
report  that  our  Nation  had  moved  away 
from  an  era  of  environmental  neglect 
into  a  new  era  of  restoration  and  renewal. 
The  92nd  Congress  helped  in  this  process 
by  enacting  a  number  of  Important  meas- 
ures in  1971  and  1972. 

Unfortunately,  that  Congress  failed  to 
act  ui>on  nineteen  of  my  environmental 
proposals,  and  the  Administration  there- 
fore resubmitted  them  last  winter  to  the 
new  Congress.  While  most  of  these  meas- 
ures still  await  action,  I  continue  to 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  turn  its 
attention  to  them. 

Some  say  we  have  been  the  victim  of 
our  own  success — that  we  have  passed 
Important  legislation  In  the  environ- 
mental area  and  that  many  are  now 
tempted  to  rest  on  these  laurels.  But 
such  lassitude  would  be  dangerous.  There 
are  many  areas  of  environmental  con- 
cern still  to  be  addressed.  Three  par- 
tlciilarly  important  matters  are  national 
land  use  policy,  the  regulation  of  toxic 
substances,  and  the  assurance  of  safe 
drinking  water. 

NATIONAI.  LAND  T7SX  POUCT  ACT 

The  management  of  our  lands  is  an 
emerging  need  of  the  highest  priority.  I 
firmly  believe  that  Ituid  use  policy  is, 
and  must  remain,  a  basic  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  that 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  should  not 
usurp  their  functions.  Nevertheless,  the 
Federal  Government  should  exercise 
leadership  concerning  the  land  use  de- 
cisionmaking process,  since  our  land  Is 
part  of  our  national  heritage  and  since 
decisions  about  land  use  often  have  re- 
gional and  national  consequences.  The 
proposals  I  have  made  are  designed  to 
strike  a  careful  balance  between  the  set- 
ting of  general  standards  at  the  Federal 
level  and  specific  enforcement  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

We  first  transmitted  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1971,  but  there  has  been  no  law 
enacted  since  then.  I  am  pleased,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate  has  passed  legisla- 
tion incorporating  many  of  the  policies  I 
have  proposed.  This  legislation  properly 
delineates  the  respective  roles  of  the 
Federal,  State  amd  local  governments  In 
land  use  regulation.  The  Senate  bill  is 
deficient,  however.  In  that  it  Imposes  an 
excessive  financial  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  re- 
sponsible compromise  can  be  worked  out 
in  the  weeks  ahead. 

TOXIC  SUBSTANCES 

Because  the  great  qiiantlties  of  new 
chemicals  now  being  used  by  Industry 
pose  undefined  hazards  to  human  life 
and  the  environment,  I  also  asked  the 
Congress  again  last  February  for  legis- 
lation that  would  set  standards  for  de- 
termining whether  such  chemicals  are 
hazardous. 

Such  legislation  has  now  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  Is  In  confer- 


ence committee.  Although  the  Congres- 
sional version  differs  somewhat  from  the 
proposals  the  Administration  has  sub- 
mitted, this  new  legislation  would  take 
the  essential  step  of  providing  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  sig- 
nificant new  authorities  in  this  area.  I 
am  confident  that  a  reasonable  solution 
will  be  Ironed  out  in  conference,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  move  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

SATX   DKINKZNO   WATKB   ACT 

Finally,  we  must  take  new  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  purity  of  our  drinking  water.  The 
Federal  Government's  role  in  this  proc- 
ess, however,  should  not  be  that  of  direct 
regulation  but  rather  that  of  stimulating 
State  and  local  authorities  to  ensure  that 
national  standards  are  met.  I  have  asked 
that  the  primary  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement responsibilities  for  such 
standards  be  left  with  the  States  and 
localities. 

This  legislation  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  awaits  action  in  the  House.  While  I 
urge  prompt  approval  of  this  Important 
new  authority  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  I  caution  the  Con- 
gress not  to  impinge  on  State  and  local 
powers  and  not  to  shift  the  resp<Hisibility 
for  financing  this  program  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  away  from  the 
users,  where  It  belongs. 

HTTMAN    RXSOXJKCK    NXXOS 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  people  are  our 
most  precious  resource,  but  our  legisla- 
tive progress  so  far  this  year  scarcely  re- 
flects that  belief.  Only  a  handful  of  bills 
has  been  passed  In  this  important  field. 
There  are  many  other  hmnan  resource 
measures  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress which  deserve  prompt  considera- 
tion. 

KDt7CATI0N 

As  the  Congress  resimies  its  work  for 
the  fall  legislative  session,  some  50  mil- 
lion young  Americans  are  returning  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  class- 
rooms all  across  the  country.  There  they 
will  pursue  the  education  which  Is  so  im- 
portant in  broadening  their  horizons  for 
the  future  and  keeping  our  country  pro- 
gressive and  free.  Making  sure  that  real 
educational  excellence  is  available  to  all 
of  those  children  mxist  rank  high  on  any 
list  of  human  resource  priorities  for 
our  Nation. 

Constructive  cooperation  between  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready produced  notable  gains  on  this 
front  over  the  past  several  years.  The 
dismantling  of  dual  school  systems  in 
the  South  is  now  virtually  c<»nplete  and 
the  task  of  remedying  school  discrimi- 
nation elsewhere  in  the  country  Is  pro- 
ceeding harmoniously  with  forced  busing 
being  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  National 
Institute  of  Education,  which  was  creat- 
ed at  my  request  by  the  Congress  in  1972, 
Is  becoming  the  center  for  educational 
reform  and  Innovation  we  IxH^ed  It  could 
be.  Total  Federal  outlays  for  education 
will  reach  $13.8  billion  under  my  1974 
budget  proposals — an  increase  of  $4.8 
billion  over  the  1969  leveL 

Of  crucial  importance  now,  however, 
is  whether  those  ftmds  are  being  chan- 
neled In  such  a  way  as  to  purchase  max- 
imum edusational  benefit  for  the  stu- 
dents they  are  Intended  to  help.  The  ex- 
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perlence  of  nearly  a  decade  since  the 
Federal  Government  shoiildered  a  major 
school  aid  role  under  the  Elonentary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  indi- 
cates that  these  funds  are  not  being  used 
as  effectively  and  equltab^  as  they 
should  be.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education  grant  programs  have  proved 
so  rlgld<  narrow,  fragmented  and  en- 
cimibered  with  red  tape  that  reform, 
consolidation,  greater  equity  and  sim- 
plification are  now  essential. 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  that  I  first 
asked  the  Congress  early  in  1971  to  shift 
most  Federal  education  programs  from 
a  categorical  grant  basis  to  a  special  rev- 
enue sharing  approach.  The  need  is  still 
urmiet  as  another  school  year  starts.  The 
best  remedy  is  contained  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  education  legislation  which 
the  Administration  proposed  in  1971  and 
again  in  March  of  this  year.  The  princi- 
ples are  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  bill  is  titled  or  who  gets 
the  credit. 

I  realize  that  the  Better  Schools  Act 
has  encountered  dlfflcultles  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe,  however,  that  an  accept- 
able proposal  can  be  developed,  and  I  am 
ready  to  work  closely  with  the  Congress 
to  see  that  this  goal  is  accomplished. 

It  will  take  political  courage  for  the 
House  and  Senate  to  reject  proposals 
which  would  perpetuate  the  more  than 
30  categorical  grant  programs  peren- 
nially popular  with  legislators.  But  these 
programs  are  so  tangled  that  we  must 
move  toward  streamlining  them  and 
toward  transferring  key  decision-making 
power  out  of  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy back  to  the  State  and  local  levels 
where  it  can  be  exercised  more  intelli- 
gently. But  If  the  Congress  will  keep  Its 
attention  focused  on  the  question  of 
what  best  serves  our  school  children.  I 
believe  It  will  recognize  the  need  for 
prompt  action. 

Another  area  of  renewed  Interest  this 
fall  is  busing.  My  position  is  well  known. 
I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  busing  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance 
in  our  schools.  I  continue  to  believe  in 
the  neighborhood  school — in  the  right  of 
children  to  attend  schools  near  their 
homes  with  friends  who  live  near  them. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  busing  is  an 
unsatisfactory  remedy  for  the  Inequities 
and  inequalities  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity that  exist  in  our  country,  tragic 
as  those  discrepancies  are.  We  have  been 
working  to  end  those  discrepancies,  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  we  should 
also  place  effective  and  reasonable  curbs 
on  busing  in  a  way  which  would  aid 
rather  than  challenge  the  courts.  Last 
year  I  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
achieve  this  goal.  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  end  involuntary 
busing  for  purposes  of  racial  balance  and 
concentrate  our  effort  on  true  opportu- 
nity in  education. 

WSLTAII   KKFOKM 

Another  critical  need  In  the  human 
resource  area  is  to  overhaul  our  welfare 
system.  Earlier  this  year  I  directed  that 
vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
management  of  the  welfare  program 
through  administrative  measures  and 
legislative  pn^xwals.  I  have  further  di- 
rected ttiat  the  study  of  legislative  pro- 


posals Include  a  review/not  only  of  the 
basic  welfare  program  nut  also  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  programs  designed  to 
assist  low-income  families,  such  as  food 
stamps,  public  housing  and  medicaid. 
That  study  is  now  going  forward,  and 
I  will  be  reviewing  its  results  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

MANPOWKH    TKAINING    AND   SZLATKD 
LBOISLATION 

A  second  basic  concern  of  public  policy 
in  the  area  of  human  resources  Involves 
the  effort  to  guarantee  to  all  our  people 
the  opportimity  and  satisfaction  of 
working  at  a  good  job  for  a  good  wage. 
The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  worked  together  effectively  to  foster 
the  economic  expansion  which  has  now 
brought  our  total  employment  to  record 
levels  and  has  raised  real  wages  signif- 
icantly. In  addition,  we  have  taken  im- 
portant steps  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
the  work  environment.  These  steps  have 
included  passage  of  the  landmark  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
and  a  major  overhaul  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done,  espe- 
cially  for  those  workers  on  the  fringes  of 
the  labor  force  whose  low  skills  or  other 
disadvantages  leave  them  "on  the  out- 
side looking  in."  Massive  Federal  aid  In 
the  manpower  training  field,  as  in  educa- 
tion, dates  from  the  1960's — and  here, 
too,  it  has  become  clear  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  1970's  that  reform  must 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  A  special  reve- 
nue sharing  approach  permitting  States 
and  commimities  to  tailor  their  own  pro- 
grams to  local  needs  will  get  better  re- 
sults for  the  dollar  than  those  achieved 
by  inflexible  categorical  grant  programs 
designed  in  Washington. 

In  the  face  of  C(Higressional  rejection 
of  my  proposals  in  this  area  in  1971  and 
1972,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
last  January  to  implement  administra- 
tively the  principles  of  manpower  reve- 
nue sharing.  In  so  far  as  possible  under 
existing  law.  That  effort  is  now  going 
forward,  but  I  am  certainly  prepared  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  achieve  this 
same  goal  through  legislation. 

Working  men  and  women  will  also  be 
looking  to  the  Congress  this  fall  for  ac- 
tion on  three  other  bills  which  the  Ad- 
ministration is  requesting  in  their  In- 
terest: 
—The  Job   Security  Assistance  Act, 
which    would    establish    minimnTn 
benefit  levels  for  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  and 
extend  coverage  to  farm  workers; 
—The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments,   which   would  extend 
and  Improve  job  training  programs 
for    the   hsmdlcapped.    taking    the 
place  of  an  earlier  measure  whose 
severe  over-spending  provisions  and 
program  distortions  necessitated  my 
veto  in  March;  and 
— A  constructive  measure  that  would 
rol»e  t?ie  minimum  wage  in  light  of 
the  cost  of  living  increases  since  the 
last  such  adjustment  in  1968.  Such 
legislation  is  essential  to  replace  an 
earlier  minimum  wage  bill  which  I 
felt  compelled  to  veto  last  week  be- 
cause It  would  have  hiut  low-income 
workers  and  would  have  added  to  in- 
flationary pressures  tn  the  eoon<Hny. 


PKNSION   KKPOKM 


For  most  Americans,  there  are  now 
two  principal  ways  of  providing  for  re- 
tirement. The  first  is  the  social  security 
system,  which  is  the  largest  system  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  most 
effective.  The  second  is  the  system  of 
private  pension  plans.  Those  plans  now 
cover  some  30  million  workers  and  pay 
benefits  to  another  6  million  retired  per- 
sons. 

As  private  pension  plans  have  de- 
veloped, certain  fiaws  have  also  become 
apparent.  The  Federal  Government 
should  now  act  to  help  correct  them.  I 
first  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  pen- 
sion reform  legislation  in  1971  and.  after 
16  months  of  additional  study  and  hear- 
ings. I  submitted  two  new  bills  to  the 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

One  of  these  bills,  the  Retirement  Ben- 
efits Tax  Act,  would  give  each  worker 
greater  rights  in  his  pension  plan  and 
require  that  more  money  be  put  into  It 
so  that  he  wUl  be  more  fully  protected 
if  he  leaves  his  job  before  retirement. 
Unlike  some  of  the  alternative  bills.  It 
would  also  maintain  strong  encourage- 
ment for  other  employers  to  set  up  pen- 
sion plans — an  important  provision  since 
about  half  of  the  total  private  labor  force 
is  not  covered  at  the  present  time. 

The  second  bill,  the  Employee  Benefits 
Protectioa  Act.  would  establish  tighter 
fiduciary  standards  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  more  than  $160  billion  now 
Invested  in  private  pension  and  welfare 
funds.  The  unscrupulous  activity  which 
has  sometimes  characterized  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  funds  In  the  past 
convinces  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  play  a  watchdog  role. 

I  am  aware  that  several  other  pension 
proposals  have  support  on  Capitol  Hill. 
A  reasonable  c(Hnpromlse  seems  in  order, 
and  my  Administration  is  anxious  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  achieve  agree- 
ment In  the  months  ahead. 

HBALTH   LaOIBLATION 

In  the  field  of  health  care  and  medi- 
cal protection,  the  Administration  re- 
mains committed  to  a  broad  national 
health  strategy  which  will  eliminate  fi- 
nancial barriers  to  needed  medical  help 
for  every  American  family  and  will  open 
to  all  our  people  the  promise  of  longer, 
fuller  lives  with  Increasing  freedom  from 
disease.  We  have  nearly  doubled  FM- 
eral  outlays  for  health  since  I  took  office, 
and  we  have  been  mobilizing  to  conquer 
cancer  and  to  fight  other  particularly 
cruel  enemies  such  as  heart  disease,  and 
drug  abuse. 

My  nimiber  one  priority  In  this  Add 
over  the  long  term  remains  the  building 
of  a  balanced  health  insurance  partner- 
ship in  which  the  puUlc  and  private  sec- 
tors join  to  bring  the  costs  of  quality 
care  within  every  family's  reach.  How- 
ever, the  present  crowded  calendars  of 
key  Congressional  committees  mairfi  it 
seem  more  likely  to  me  that  the  real  push 
for  this  reform  must  come  in  1974.  We 
will  move  forward  this  fall  with  the  work 
needed  for  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date. 

An  attainable  goal  for  these  final 
months  of  1973  is  passage  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  Health  Malnte> 
nance  Organization  Assistance  Act. 
which  would  provide  Federal  money  to 
demonstrate  the  promising  innovatloa 
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of  group  medical  centers  where  qiiallty 
care  can  be  maximized  and  costs  mini- 
mized. The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to 
further  the  HMO  concept.  That  bill, 
however,  calls  for  a  full-scale  develop- 
ment effort  rather  than  a  limited  demon- 
stration program.  A  national  develop- 
ment effort  woxild  require  f xmdlng  levels 
far  beyond  what  is  needed  or  what  we 
can  afford.  The  House  Is  presently  de- 
veloping a  bill  which  would  be  a  fiscally 
responsible  demonstration  effort.  If  such 
a  bill  is  passed  by  the  full  Congress,  I 
will  support  it. 

LXOAI.   SXmVICXS    COKFOKATIOK 

The  Administration  will  also  work 
closely  with  the  Congress  in  the  weeks 
ahead  to  obtain  fiiuil  passage  of  our  bill 
to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion which  would  provide  the  poor  with 
quality  legal  representation,  would  be 
free  from  political  pressures,  and  would 
include  safeguards  to  ensure  its  opera- 
tion in  a  responsible  manner.  Legal  Serv- 
ices legislation  has  passed  the  House. 
Nothing  should  now  stand  in  the  way  of 
prompt  Senate  action. 

INDIAN    LXCISIATION 

Tlie  steadfast  policy  of  this  Adminis- 
tration Is  to  advance  the  opportxmltles  of 
American  Tnd<«»-»s  for  self-determination 
without  bringing  an  end  to  the  special 
Federal  relationship  with  recognized  In- 
dian tribes.  To  that  end,  there  are  now 
six  major  pieces  of  legislation  pending  in 
the  Congress  which  I  proposed  as  long 
ago  as  July  of  1970.  This  legislation 
would  help  to  foster  greater  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Indians,  to  expcmd  their 
business  opportunities,  and  to  provide 
better  protection  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. Many  Indian  leaders  have  Indi- 
cated strong  support  for  this  legislation, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
now  act  on  it  with  the  speed  that  it  so 
clearly  deserves. 

nNsioivs  FOX  rmajmt 

This  Administration  strongly  believes 
that  the  Nation  owes  a  special  debt  to  Its 
veterans,  and  we  have  tried  to  fulfill  that 
obligation  by  supporting  a  number  of  Im- 
provements in  veterans  legislation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  for  instance,  I 
have  twice  signed  bills  increasing  the 
educational  benefits  for  veterans  and. 
during  the  current  year.  I  have  signed  in- 
to law  bills  covering  health  care  and 
cemetery  benefits.  All  of  those  bills  were 
the  product  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration. 

The  Congress  is  currently  considnlne 
new  pension  legislation  for  veterans. 
With  certain  modifications,  this  bill 
would  be  a  good  first  step  toward  the  full 
reform  which  I  believe  to  be  necessai? 
and  which  should  be  considered  during 
the  early  days  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

CONSTTMKB    AFTAIBS 

Early  in  1971,  after  the  Congress  had 
failed  to  act  on  my  proposal  to  create  an 
OfQce  of  Consumer  Affairs.  I  establlshea 
such  an  office  by  Executive  order.  The 
office  Is  now  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  In  ad- 
dition to  playing  an  important  role  in 
forming  Administration  policy  on  con- 
sumer affairs  and  helping  to  educate  the 
public  on  better  ways  to  make  consumer 
choices,  the  office  seeks  to  represent  con- 


s\imer  Interests  in  testimony  before  the 
Congress  £tnd  acts  as  a  general  ombuds- 
man for  the  individual  consumer. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  do  a  good 
Job  for  the  consumer  without  excessive 
Federal  intervention  which  could  destroy 
the  freedom  of  the  American  market- 
place. However,  I  believe  that  more 
should  be  done  in  this  field.  To  that  end. 
I  outlined  this  spring  appropriat»  leg- 
islative specifications  for  establishing  a 
separate  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
and  I  am  prepared  to  work  fiulher  with 
the  Congress  on  this  issue. 
voLinrrKKBiBif 

More  than  two  years  ago.  In  order  to 
advance  our  tradition  of  voluntary 
action,  I  created  a  new  Federal  agency 
called  ACTION.  That  agency  is  now 
responsible  for  directing  federadly  funded 
domestic  volunteer  programs  as  well  as 
the  Peace  Corps.  ACTION  has  now 
proved  to  be  an  effective  way  of  en- 
couraging greater  voluntary  action  here 
and  abroad,  and  I  am  now  anxious  to 
place  It  on  a  more  permanent  footing. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  Congress  act 
this  fall  to  provide  legislative  authority 
for  this  agency.  Appropriate  language 
for  this  legislation  was  agreed  to  prior 
to  the  August  recess  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  sponsors  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  Administration.  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  soon  be  sent  to 
me  for  signature. 

BUXLDINO  BTim  COlCMUMlTirS 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  decade, 
we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  substantially  slowed  the  processes 
of  social  upheaval  in  our  dtles.  Tet  by 
any  yardstick,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
work  ahead  if  we  are  to  make  life  in  our 
communities  as  healtl^  and  enriching  as 
It  should  be. 

It  would  be  reassuring  to  believe  that 
the  expensive  Federal  Oovemment  pro- 
grams of  the  past  have  made  great  in- 
roads on  oiur  urban  problems,  but  that 
is  clearly  not  the  case.  Muiy  of  the  pro- 
grams designed  for  this  piu-pose,  such 
as  urban  renewal  and  the  Model  Cities 
exi>eriment,  have  not  done  the  Job  that 
was  expected  of  them  and  often  have  had 
a  counterproductive  impact.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  recommended  they  be 
scrapped.  We  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  we  catmot  ciire  our  social  iUs 
simply  by  throwing  money  at  them  or 
dictating  prescriptions  from  Washington. 

What  we  are  seeking  now  is  a  set  of 
new  approaches  and  a  set  of  new  pro- 
grams: we  are  seeking  change  that 
works.  My  Administration  has  proposed 
a  series  of  initiatives  which  would  guide 
us  along  a  more  productive  path.  I  have 
been  keenly  disappointed  that  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  seem  so  inter- 
ested in  continuing  programs  that  are 
proven  falliires  that  we  are  unable  to 
gain  a  full  hearing  for  new  approaches 
that  clesu'ly  deserve  a  chance. 

So  far,  the  only  slmlficant  legislative 
breakthrough  this  year  has  been  the 
enactment  of  a  modified  highway  bill, 
permitting  some  of  the  money  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  be  used  for 
vitally  needed  mass  transit  systems.  This 
is  a  concept  which  I  vigorously  advocated 
and  I  slipaed  It  into  law  with  a  strong 
sense  of  pride  and  hope.  Other  Admin- 
istration Initiatives,  however,  still  lan- 


guish on  Capitol  Hill.  To  break  the  pres- 
ent stalemate,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
something  less  than  the  full  legislative 
measiires  I  have  proposed.  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  same  spirit  some  Members 
of  the  Congress  would  drop  their  in- 
sistence upon  continuing  the  programs 
which  have  produced  such  limited  social 
returns. 

THX  BZTm  COMMUWlTlia   ACT 

The  Better  Communities  Act  is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  legislative  package 
which  my  AdrntQistratlon  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  this  year  In  the  community 
development  field.  Embodied  in  this  bill 
Is  a  fundamentally  different  approach  to 
the  problems  of  community  life.  If  it 
were  passed,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  continue  to  funnel  money  Into  our 
communities,  but  essential  decisions  on 
how  that  money  was  to  be  spent  would 
no  longer  be  made  in  Washington  but 
at  the  local  level.  Five  categorical  grant 
programs  and  two  loan  programs  which 
have  proven  to  be  inflexible  and  frag- 
mented would  be  replaced  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  no  longer  be  hamstnmg 
by  Washington's  red  tape. 

I  am  aware  that  action  on  this  bill  has 
been  delayed  partly  because  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ccmgress  wish  to  consider  the 
Administration's  housing  proposals  si- 
multaneously. As  I  indicated  in  March,  I 
ordered  an  Intensive  six-month  study  of 
Oovemment  housing  policies  to  be  con- 
ducted before  I  submitted  such  pro- 
posals. That  study  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted and  I  plan  to  submit  shortly  a  new 
set  of  housing  policy  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  When  those  recommenda- 
tions arrive,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  move  swiftly  on  both  the  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act  and  the  housing 
requests.  Final  action  in  1973  may  be  an 
unrealistic  goal,  but  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  we  might  have  new  laws  on  the 
books  by  early  spring  in  1974. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  the  Cmi- 
gress  pass  the  simple  one-year  extension 
of  the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams which  will  expire  October  1.  Last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  took 
constructive  action  by  refusing  to  act  on 
an  extension  bill  which  contained  several 
undesirable  "Christmas  tree"  amend- 
ments. The  Congress  should  now  act 
swiftly  and  responsibly  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  repeat  of  the  month-long  gap  in 
FHA  insurance  activity  which  occurred 
early  this  summer. 

KAZLKOADS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plight 
of  the  rail  lines  in  the  17  States  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  presents  an  im- 
mediate and  far-reaching  transportation 
problem.  Six  major  railroad  lines  In  this 
area  are  now  bankrupt  and  shutdowns 
are  threatened.  The  danger  extends 
across  the  country  because  raUroads  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  stUl  use  the 
bankrupt  lines.  A  failure  of  any  signif- 
icant part  of  our  Nation's  railroad  sys- 
tem would  impair  our  ability  to  move 
freight  efficiently  to  all  parts  of  our 
Nation. 

The  solution  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration would  provide  for  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  railroad  system  so  that  new, 
privately-owned  and  economically  viable 
rail  systems  could  be  developed  from 
those  now  In  bankruptcy.  The  Federal 
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Oovemment  would  provide  some  $125 
million  over  an  18-month  period  to  as- 
sist in  this  process.  While  we  are  always 
open  to  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
our  proposal,  I  feel  that  some  of  the  al- 
ternatives which  have  been  aired  in  the 
Congress— especially  those  which  would 
merely  postpone  action  or  would  saddle 
the  Federal  Government  with  a  heavy 
financial  burden,  or  could  lead  to  quasl- 
natlonalizatlon — are  beyond  the  pale  of 
acceptability.  Present  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings and  the  possibility  of  liquidation 
make  it  imperative  that  the  Congress  set 
promptly  to  meet  the  emerging  crisis. 

I  will  soon  submit  to  the  Congress  my 
Transportation  Improvement  Act  of 
1973.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  outmoded  and  exces- 
sively restrictive  regulatory  procedures 
which  affect  the  entire  railroad  indus- 
try. The  steps  recommended  are  critical 
to  creating  a  healthy  system  of  rail- 
roads for  our  Nation — a  matter  of  in- 
creased urgency  as  we  face  environmen- 
tal and  energy  problems.  I  urge  prompt 
Congressional  action  on  this  Important 
legislation. 

DISASTKS     FSXPARXONCSS     AND     SSUXT 

This  Administration  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  test  our  Federal  programs 
for  dealing  with  natural  disasters.  Since 
taking  office  in  1969,  I  have  had  to  de- 
clare 147  major  disasters  in  42  States 
and  3  Territories.  The  year  1972— punc- 
tuated by  Hurricane  Agnes — proved  to 
be  a  record-setting  year  In  this  respect : 
there  were  48  major  disasters,  accoimtlng 
in  part  for  the  food  shortages  we  have 
had  In  1973. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  do  a  better  Job 
In  preparing  for  disasters  and  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  those  who  are  hard- 
est hit.  I  have  proposed  two  major  pieces 
of  legislation  designed  to  insure  that 
1973  will  mark  a  turning  point  in  the 
story  of  our  disaster  programs. 

The  first  of  these  measures  Is  the  pro- 
posed Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assist- 
ance Act.  This  bill  is  based  upon  a  major 
recent  study  of  all  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  badly  needed  emphasis 
upon  preventive  measures  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  Insurance  before  dis- 
asters strike.  It  would  increase  the  role 
of  State  and  local  officials  In  determining 
how  Federal  money  would  be  spent  in 
assisting  disaster-stricken  communi- 
ties— and  it  would  provide  for  automatic 
release  of  Federal  limds  in  the  case  of 
major  disasters.  Red  tape,  bureaucratic 
delays,  and  Federal  interference  would 
be  substantially  i-educed,  while  Federal 
assistance  would  be  provided  more 
rapidly.  The  bill  also  tocludes  generous 
grant  features  for  those  disaster  victims 
unable  to  repay  Oovemment  loans  while 
continuing  grants  to  help  commimities 
restore  their  public  facilities. 

To  date,  this  legislation,  so  vital  to  our 
efforts  to  mitigate  disaster  d3mage,  has 
received  only  one  perfunctory  hearing  in 
the  Congress.  It  deserves  more  serious 
consideration. 

The  second  major  Administration  in- 
itiative in  thh  area  Is  the  proposed  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act.  Flood  Insurance 
is  a  key  part  of  any  disaster  assistance 
program.   This  bill   would   expand   the 


flood  Insurance  program  by  increasing 
insurance  coverage  from  $6  to  $10  bil- 
lion. It  would  also  require  participatiCHi 
in  the  flood  Insurance  program  by  com- 
munities that  are  known  to  be  flood 
prone,  so  that  residents  of  these  com- 
mimities would  have  more  adequate  pro- 
tection and  would  help  to  bear  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  cost. 

The  Congress  has  moved  rapidly  on 
this  bill;  but  imfortunately,  in  floor  ac- 
tion this  past  week,  the  House  added  a 
number  of  amendments  that  would 
seriously  hamstring  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  would  badly  erode  its 
effectiveness.  I  hope  that  we  can  iron  out 
our  differences  on  these  crippling 
amendments  in  a  spirit  of  constructive 
compromise  that  preserves  the  effective- 
ness of  the  bill  for  those  who  need  it 
so  badly. 

SXLr-GOVERNMXNT   TO*.   TRK   DISTRICT   OF 
COlXrttXIA. 

In  1969  I  flrst  proposed  a  series  of  ac- 
tions Intended  to  bring  about  an  orderly 
transfer  of  political  power  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla.  I  called  for 
a  Constitutional  Amendment  giving 
the  District  at  least  one  representative  in 
the  House  and  such  other  additional  rep- 
resentation as  the  Congress  may  approve. 
I  proposed,  and  Congress  enacted,  legis- 
lation providing  for  an  Interim  non-vot- 
ing Congressional  delegate  aaid  for  tiie 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Colmnbia,  the  so-called  Nelsen  Com- 
mission. 

The  Nelsen  Commission's  recommen- 
dations deserve  careful  consideration.  If 
enacted,  these  proposals  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  capability  and  expand  the 
authority  of  the  City's  government  and 
moderate  the  Federal  constraints  over 
its  operation.  Once  again,  I  urge  rapid 
action  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  American  Bicentennial  dawns, 
I  pledge  the  Administration  to  work  re- 
ceptively and  cooperatively  in  this  area 
to  achieve  tme  and  effective  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

nCHTINC  CRIME  AND  DRUG   ABUSE 

In  recent  years,  America's  peace  offi- 
cers, with  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  with  the  support  of  far-sighted 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress,  have 
made  commendable  inroads  against 
crime.  After  17  years  of  continuous  and 
sometimes  shocking  increases  in  the  rate 
of  crime,  the  nationwide  rate  of  serious 
crime  went  down  in  1972. 

But  this  progress  must  not  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  we  can  now  relent  in  this 
struggle.  Rather,  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  restore  law  and  order  to  Amer- 
ica, whether  it  be  in  the  boardrooms  of 
our  corporations,  in  the  halls  of  our  gov- 
ernment, or  on  our  city  streets.  We  must 
do  all  we  can  to  make  the  present  mo- 
ment a  decisive  turning  point  so  that  our 
Qommunities  will  once  again  be  safe. 
Three  of  my  legislative  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  do  just  that:  a  bill  to  modern- 
ize and  reform  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code;  a  heroin  trafficking  bill  to  crack 
down  on  drug  pushers;  and  a  bill  to  re- 
store the  death  penalty  for  certain  of 
the  most  serious  Federal  offenses. 


CEIMINAL  CODE  RKTOEIC 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  greater 
clarity  and  consistency  in  our  criminal 
laws,  especially  in  those  which  fall  with- 
in the  Federal  ambit.  The  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Code,  which  dates  back  to  1790,  has 
never  been  thoroughly  revised.  It  is  no 
longer  a  fully  effective  Instrument  for  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice — ^Jiist 
as  the  national  transport  systems  of  1790 
would  no  longer  be  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  20th  century  America. 

Since  1966.  a  niunber  of  public  and 
private  studies  have  been  directed  to  the 
development  of  necessary  reforms  in  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  It  is  time  that 
such  reforms  be  imdertaken.  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  sweeping  proposal  for  reform, 
based  upon  a  five-year  study  by  a  bi- 
partisan national  commission.  Itits 
measure  would  eliminate  a  number  of  In- 
adequate, obsolete,  or  frivolous  statutes 
from  the  Code  and  would  re-order  other 
statutes  into  a  rational.  Integrated  Code 
resiwnsive  to  the  needs  of  our  modem 
society. 

Although  extensive  consideration  has 
already  been  given  to  this  matter  by  pub- 
lic and  private  commissioners,  I  realize 
that  a  prudent  Congress  will  still  wish  to 
study  this  matter  careftdly.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  has  sdso  Introduced  his  own  pro- 
posals for  comprehensive  Code  reform. 
Certainly  the  best  parts  of  each  set  of 
proposals  can  be  Joined  as  the  legisla- 
tive process  goes  forward.  Fortunately, 
hetirings  have  already  begtm  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  trust  that  both  Houses  will 
move  with  appropriate  dispatch  on  this 
complex  but  vital  endeavor. 

HEROIN   TRAFTICKINC    ACT 

In  spite  of  our  encouraging  progress 
in  eliminating  the  scourge  of  drug  abiise 
in  America,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  this  vital  work. 

The  center  of  gravity  for  America's 
drug  problem  rests  in  the  suea  of  "hard 
drugs" — with  heroin  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Heroin  trafficking  is  Involved  with 
the  entire  spectrum  of  criminality,  rang- 
ing from  International  organized  crime 
to  muggings  on  the  street.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  areas  of  crimi- 
nal activity  and  we  will  never  be  able  to 
cope  with  it  effectively  imtU  the  sanc- 
tions we  can  bring  to  bear  against  it  are 
as  severe  as  its  profits  are  attractive. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  those  arrested  on  nar- 
cotics charges  are  put  right  back  on  the 
street  for  periods  ranging  up  to  a  year 
and  more  as  they  successfully  play  for 
time  against  the  courts.  More  alarming 
still  is  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
those  convicted  on  narcotics  charges  are 
never  sent  to  jail.  Such  facts  mean  that 
the  penalties  for  hard  drug  trafficking 
are  an  ineffective  deterrent  when  com- 
pared with  the  potential  gains  from  this 
multlbllUon  dollar  criminal  activity. 

The  conclusion  is  simple.  We  must 
have  laws  that  will  enable  us  to  take 
heroin  traffickers  off  the  streets.  I  have 
submitted  a  proposal  which  would  do 
precisely  that.  It  would  provide  tough 
new  penalties  for  heroin  traffickers  to- 
cluding  minimum  mandatory  prison 
sentences.  It  would  also  allow  a  Judge 
to  consider  the  danger  to  the  community 
before  releasing  arrested  heroin  traffick- 
ers on  bail. 
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Heroin  traffic  Is  a  clear  and  present 
danger,  the  pernicious  effects  of  which 
all  reasonable  men  can  agree  upon. 
While  many  of  the  proposals  which  I 
have  placed  before  the  Congress  may 
require  extended  consideration,  the  need 
for  cracking  down  on  the  heroin  traffic 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
among  them.  I  ask  therefore  that  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Congress  be 
given  to  legislation  which  would  help  us 
eliminate  this  market  for  misery. 
CAPTTAi.  puwiHHiaarr 

The  death  penalty  is  not  a  sanction 
to  be  employed  loosely  or  considered 
lightly,  but  neither  is  it  to  be  Ignored  as 
a  fitting  penalty,  in  exceptional  clrcimi- 
stances,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
deterring  crime.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
conviction  that  the  death  penalty  should 
be  restored  for  treason,  assassination, 
acts  of  sabotage  and  espionage,  which 
are  ptirticularly  serious,  and  for  viola- 
tions of  selected  Federal  laws  in  which 
death  results. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
our  courts  are  often  now  deprived  of  a 
credible  sanction  in  their  efforts  against 
violent  crime  while  prospective  crimi- 
nals are  provided  with  the  comfort  and 
encouragement  of  knowing  that  they  will 
often  suffer  only  limited  and  mitigable 
consequences  to  themselves.  I  ask  that 
the  Congress  continue  its  efforts  to  cor- 
rect this  discrepancy. 

Bxroaic  or  campaign  fkacticis 

No  subject  over  the  last  few  months 
has  so  stirred  public  comment  and  re- 
flection as  the  question  of  campaign 
practices. 

For  nearly  four  months  now,  the  Con- 
gress has  had  before  It  my  proposal  to 
establish  a  Non-Partisan  Commission  on 
Pedertil  Election  Reform  so  that  we  could 
overhaul  oiir  campaign  practices  in  a 
comprehensive,  sound  and  expeditloiis 
maimer.  In  light  of  the  great  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  Congress  in  such  re- 
form, I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  why 
only  the  Senate  has  acted  on  this  request. 

In  order  to  have  made  any  reform  ef- 
fective for  the  1974  elections,  the  Com- 
mission should  have  been  established  £md 
prepared  to  submit  a  report  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  as  I  Initially  proposed.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  opportunity  appears  to  be 
slipping  by  and  the  American  public 
might  well  ask  whether  the  interest  in 
reform  is  restricted  to  calling  for  changes 
rather  than  making  changes. 

While  the  passage  of  time  has  already 
made  it  unlikely  that  reforms  which 
spring  from  the  Commission's  study 
could  be  made  effective  prior  to  the  1974 
Congressional  elections,  It  is  not  too  late 
for  the  Congress  to  move  forward  to  es- 
tablish the  Commission. 

PBZPAKUIO    rOR    THE    BICENTENNIAL 

America  is  virtually  on  the  eve  of  its 
BicenteimlEd  anniversary.  Yet  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  relatively  short  time  If  our 
celebration  of  two  hundred  years  of  lib- 
erty is  to  be  equal  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  To  this  end,  I  have  proposed 
the  creation  of  an  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration  to  continue 
and  expand  upon  the  work  of  the  present 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. The  House  has  psissed  a  blU  In 
this  area  and  the  Senate  Is  moving  to- 


ward final  consideration  of  Its  version  of 
the  bill. 

We  are  moving  rapidly  toward  a  fixed 
point  in  time,  and  we  must  act  swiftly  if 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
along  with  State,  local,  and  private  in- 
stitutions, are  to  be  given  the  maximum 
opportimity  to  prepare  properly  for  the 
Bicentennial  year. 

Since  the  expanded  resources  of  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments  would 
be  designed  in  part  to  aid  in  these  prepa- 
rations, I  am  also  confident  that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  will  soon 
complete  needed  action  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  these  two  institutions.  It 
is  now  widely  recognized  that  both  of  the 
endowments  are  playing  an  effective  role 
in  enriching  our  cultural  and  Intellectual 
life,  and  they  continue  to  deserve  our 
strong  support. 

MZTRIC   CONVXBSION 

Americans  cherish  tradition  and  our 
own  way  of  doing  things.  Having  been 
acculturated  from  childhood  to  the  con- 
cepts of  an  inch,  a  mile,  or  a  pound,  we 
are  understandably  nonplussed  when  we 
consider  the  notion  of  a  centimeter,  a 
kilometer,  a  gram  or  a  kilo.  However, 
when  we  realize  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  equally  confused  by  otu*  system  of 
measurement,  we  must  conclude,  how- 
ever sadly,  that  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
out  of  step. 

In  a  world  of  integrated  commerce  and 
increasing  personal  exchange,  it  is  only 
prudent  for  us  to  adjust  our  own  concep- 
tions and  devices  for  measuring  and  de- 
lineating quantity. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  it  pass  legislation  to  convert  Amer- 
ica to  the  metric  system.  This  can  be  done 
in  a  reeisonable  manner,  one  which  is 
not  abrupt  or  disconcerting.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal is  presently  before  the  appropriate 
House  subcommittee.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  equally  expeditious  consideration 
to  effecting  this  necessary  change. 

REORGANIZATION     AtTTHORITY 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  sub- 
mit Reorganization  Plans  to  the  Congi'ess 
lapsed  in  April  of  this  year  and  has  not 
yet  been  renewed. 

This  authority  permits  the  President 
to  organize  programs  and  agencies  in  or- 
der to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient performance.  It  is.  therefore,  an 
Important  executive  management  tool 
which  provides  flexibility  smd  increased 
capacity  to  respond  to  changing  needs. 

This  authority  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  every  President  for  more  thui 
25  years.  It  Is  essential  that  it  be  renewed 
with  great  dispatch. 

KEEPING    THE    PEACE 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, America  is  at  peace.  Now  we  must 
leam  how  to  keep  that  peace — a  task  that 
is  at  least  as  demanding  and  in  many 
ways  even  more  subtle  than  the  struggle 
to  end  a  war. 

There  Is  always  a  temptation  after  war 
to  enter  into  a  period  of  withdrawal  and 
isolation.  But  surely  we  have  lesimed 
from  past  lessons  of  precipitate  disarma- 
ment that  this  temptation  must  be  re- 
sisted. And  surely  we  have  also  learned 
that  our  progress  in  securing  peace  Is 
due  in  large  measure  to  our  continued 
military  strength  and  to  the  steadfast. 


responsible  role  we  have  played  in  the- 
aflairs  of  our  world. 

DKFSHn  BPENSXIfa 

In  recent  years,  It  has  been  fashlcm- 
able  to  suggest  that  whatever  we  want 
in  the  way  of  extra  programs  at  home 
could  be  painlessly  financed  by  lopping 
5  or  10  or  20  billion  dollars  off  the  de- 
fense budget  This  approftch  is  worse 
than  foolhardy;  it  Is  suicidal.  We  could 
have  the  finest  array  of  domestic  pro- 
grams in  the  world,  and  they  would  mecm 
nothing  if  we  lost  our  freedom  or  If,  be- 
cause of  our  weakness,  we  were  plunged 
into  the  abyss  of  nuclear  war. 

The  world's  hope  for  peace  depends 
on  America's  strength — it  depends  abso- 
lutely on  our  never  falling  into  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  world's  second  strongest 
nation  in  the  world. 

For  years  now  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  long,  painstaking  process  of  nego- 
tiating mutual  limits  on  strategic  nuclear 
arms.  Historic  agreements  have  already 
been  reached  and  others  are  in  prospect. 
Talks  are  also  going  forward  this  year 
aimed  at  a  mutual  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  forces  in  Europe.  But  the  point  of 
all  these  negotiations  is  this:  if  peace  Is 
to  be  preserved  the  limitations  and  the 
reductions  must  be  mutual.  What  one 
side  Is  willing  to  give  up  for  free,  the 
other  side  wi}l  not  bargain  for. 

If  America's  peace  and  America's 
freedom  are  worth  preserving,  then  they 
are  worth  the  cost  of  whatever  level  of 
military  strength  it  takes  to  preserve 
them.  We  must  not  yield  to  the  folly 
of  breaching  that  level  and  so  under- 
mining our  hopes  and  the  world's  hopes 
for  a  peaceful  future. 

Although  my  military  budget— meas- 
ured in  constant  dollars — is  down  by 
almost  one-third  since  1968,  the  Con- 
gress is  now  threatening  further  de- 
fense cuts  which  would  be  the  largest 
since  1949.  To  take  such  unilateral  ac- 
tion— without  exEu:ting  similar  conces- 
sions from  our  adversaries— could  un- 
dermine the  chances  for  further  mutual 
arms  limitations  or  reductions.  I  will 
therefore  actively  oppose  these  cuts. 

The  arms  limitations  agreement 
signed  with  the  Soviet  Union  last  year 
has  at  last  halted  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  numbers  of  strategic  weapons.  De- 
spite this  concrete  achievement,  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  ensure  continued 
stability  and  to  support  our  negotiation 
of  a  permanent  strategic  sirms  agree- 
ment. A  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  essential  to  provide 
vital  Insurance  that  no  adversary  will 
ever  gain  a  decisive  advantage  through 
technological  breakthrough  and  that 
massive  deployment  expenditures  will 
therefore  not  become  necessary.  Yet  the 
Congress  is  in  the  process  of  slashing 
research  and  development  funding  be- 
low minlmiun  prudent  levels,  including 
elimination  of  our  cruise  missile  find  air 
defense  programs.  The  Trident  and  B-1 
programs,  which  are  critical  to  main- 
taining a  reliable  deterrent  Into  the 
next  decade,  are  also  facing  proposals 
to  cut  them  to  the  bone. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a  staggering  and  unacceptable 
cut  of  156,000  men  In  our  military  man- 
power. Such  action  would  force  us  to 
reduce  the  number  of  ships  In  our  Navy 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  an  un- 
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precedented  naval  buildup  and  to  reduce 
the  size  of  our  Army  and  Air  Force  while 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  con- 
tinue to  maintain  far  larger  forces. 

In  addition  to  these  cuts,  there  is  also 
a  major  Senate  proposal  requiring  sub- 
stantial unilateral  troop  withdrawals 
from  Europe,  a  mistake  that  could  begin 
a  serious  unraveling  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. Negotiations  for  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions  begin  on  Octo- 
ber 30.  On  the  very  eve  of  negotiations, 
the  troop  cuts  in  Europe  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  military  manpower  would  de- 
stroy our  chances  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Warsaw  Pact  coimtrles 
to  reduce  troop  levels  in  Europe  on  a 
mutual  basis.  If  the  Congress  were  to 
succeed  in  making  these  proposed  cuts, 
the  United  States  would  be  making  far- 
reaching  concessions  even  before  the 
talks  begin. 

Cuts  in  other  defense  programs  are 
equally  unacceptable.  It  is  illogical  to  cut 
America's  capabilities  at  the  very  time 
the  Soviet  Union  increases  hers.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  stabilize  delicate 
situations  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia 
if  the  Congress  removes  the  influential 
tools  which  have  made  stability  pos- 
sible. 

rOtnON  ASSICTANCE  ACT 

Another  matter  of  prime  concern  to 
me  is  oiu*  commitment  to  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  bilateral  and  multilateral  for- 
eign aid.  Last  spring  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress reasonable  requests  for  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs. 
Tliese  programs  represent  a  central  ele- 
ment in  America's  ability  to  work  with 
her  allies  to  maintain  peace  and  sta- 
bility In  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the 
Congress  has  not  treated  these  requests 
favorably. 

The  House  has  already  cut  about  25 
percent  from  the  military  aid  program 
and  the  Senate  has  cut  it  by  one-half. 
Not  onjly  have  extraordinary  cuts  been 
made  in  the  funding,  bat  restrictive 
amendments  have  been  added  in  commit- 
tee and  others  may  be  suggested  on  the 
floor.  I  cannot  stand  by  while  these  cru- 
cial programs  are  gutted  in  haste  and 
reaction. 

Current  foreign  aid  programs  are  being 
funded  through  a  continuing  resolution 
which  ends  on  September  30.  This  ap- 
proach is  unsatisfactory,  especially  In 
light  of  demands  resulting  from  North 
Vietnamese  truce  violations  in  Cambodia. 
Yet  the  Congress  continues  not  only  to 
provide  smejler  dollar  amounts  but  also 
to  make  unreasonable  requests  for  ac- 
cess to  sensitive  information  and  impose 
counterproductive  conditions  on  specific 
programs.  Such  demands  are  unaccept- 
able; they  would  badly  compromise  our 
ability  to  maintain  security  around  the 
world. 

I  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  fiscal  year  1974 
security  assistance  requirements.  I  shall 
also  strongly  resist  efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Impose  imreasonable  demands 
upon  necessary  foreign  policy  preroga- 
tives of  the  executive  branch.  A  spirit  of 
bipartisan  cooperation  provided  the  steel 
which  saw  America  through  the  Cold  War 
and  then  through  Vietnam.  We  must  not 
Jeopardize  the  great  potential  for  peace- 
ful progress  in  the  post- Vietnam  era  by 
losing  that  strong  bipartisan  spirit. 


To  build  a  truly  durable  structure  of 
peace,  our  progress  in  reforming  the 
world's  trade  and  monetary  ssrstems  must 
be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  help  the 
poorer  coimtries  share  more  equitably  in. 
the  world's  growing  prosperity.  To  this 
end,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  support  oiu* 
fair  share  of  contributions  to  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks— both  the 
proposed  contributions  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  and  other  proposals  about 
which  I  am  currently  consulting  with  the 
Congress  and  which  will  be  formally  siib- 
mltted  in  the  near  future.  Our  bilateral 
assistance  programs  are  also  an  essential 
part  of  our  effort  to  stimulate  world  de- 
velopment and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  them  full  support. 

All  these  efforts  represent  short-range 
investments  in  peace  and  progress  which 
are  of  enormous  long-range  importance. 
To  try  to  save  a  few  dollars  on  these 
programs  today  coiijld  cost  us  far  more 
tomorrow. 

CONCLUSION 

With  the  Congress,  the  Administration 
and  the  people  working  together  during 
the  coming  weeks,  we  can  achieve  many 
of  the  goals  described  In  this  message. 
And  we  will  work  together  most  effective- 
ly if  we  remember  that  our  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility Is  not  to  one  political  party, 
nor  to  one  philosophical  position,  nor 
even  to  one  branch  of  the  Government. 
Our  ultimate  responsibility  is  to  the  p>eo- 
ple — and  our  deliberations  must  always 
be  guided  by  their  best  interests. 

Inevitably,  we  will  have  different  opin- 
ions about  what  those  interests  demand. 
But  if  we  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  construc- 
tive partnership,  our  vaiTlns  perspectives 
can  be  a  source  of  greater  creativity 
rather  than  a  cause  of  desullock. 

We  already  know  that  the  year  1973 
will  be  recalled  in  history  books  as  the 
year  in  which  we  ended  the  longest  war 
in  American  history.  Let  us  conduct  oiu-- 
selves  in  the  next  four  months  so  that 
1973  will  also  be  remembered  as  the  time 
In  which  we  began  to  turn  the  blessings 
of  peace  into  a  better  life  for  all. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thb  Whiii  House,  September  10. 1973. 


PROCEEDINGS     AGAINST    GEORGE 
GORDON  LIDDY 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
and,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-453). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Report  Citing  Oeorge  Qosoon  Liddt 
dttroouction 

On  Friday.  July  20,  1073,  during  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Mr.  George  Gordon  Llddy, 
who  was  called  as  a  witness,  pursuant  to  a 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  refused  to  be  sworn 
prior  to  offering  any  testimony  or  claiming 
his  privilege  under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  A 
quorum  being  present,  the  subcommittee 
voted  to  report  the  matter  to  the  full  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  reference  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  procedures  which 
could  ultimately  result  In  Mr.  Llddy  being 
cited  for  contempt  of  Congress.  [See  Appen- 
dix 1.]  On  July  26,  1973  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  met  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence 
with  regard  to  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Llddy  to  be 


sworn.  On  July  31,  1973,  the  fuU  committee, 
a  quorum  being  present,  on  a  record  vote  of 
33-0,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion asfoUowa: 

"KZSOLtJTION 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  to  the  refusal  of  Oeorge 
Gordon  Llddy  to  be  sworn  or  to  take  affirma- 
tion to  testify  before  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
comxnlttee  of  the  said  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  July  20,  1973,  together  with  aU 
the  facts  In  connection  therewith,  under  the 
seal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  tor  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  the  end  that  the  said  George 
Gordon  Llddy  may  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  manner  and  form  provided  by  law." 

[See  Appendix  2.) 

BACKGROUND 

At  the  time  of  the  subcommittee  hearings, 
Mr.  Llddy  was  In  confinement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Jail  as  the  result  of  his  convic- 
tion on  the  Watergate  brecUiln.  Accordingly, 
the  subcommittee  petitioned  Chief  Judge 
John  J.  Sirica  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpiis  Ad  Testificandum  as 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  Mr.  Llddy's  pres- 
ence before  the  subcommittee.  In  his  discre- 
tion Judge  Sirica  signed  that  petition  and  an 
order  was  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Marshal  for  Mr.  Llddy's  appearance  before 
the  subcommittee  on  July  20,  1973.  [See  Ap- 
pendix 1,  pp.  16-17.)  Mr.  Uddy  appeared  as 
oirdered. 

In  bis  appearance  Mr.  Llddy  was  asked  to 
rise  and  take  the  oath.  He  refused  to  take  the 
oath  as  a  witness.  Subsequently,  bis  counsel 
presented  an  extensive  brief  after  which 
Mr.  Llddy  again  refused  to  take  the  oath. 
The  witness  claimed  he  had  the  absolute 
right  under  the  PHfth  Amendment  to  re- 
main completely  silent  with  regard  to  any 
offering  before  the  subcommittee.  He  sought 
to  establish  that  contention  based  upon  his 
current  conviction  on  the  Watergate  breakln 
which  is  under  appeal,  and  the  posslbUity  of 
future  indictments  being  brought  against 
him.  He  further  argued  a  Sixth  Amendment 
right  to  avoid  what  he  claims  to  be  preju- 
dicial publicity  in  the  media  should  he  claim 
his  Fifth  Amendment  rights.  Mr.  Llddy 
agreed  that  his  refusal  to  be  sworn  was  not 
based  on  any  religious  grounds. 

ATTTHORITT 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence 
is  a  duly  constituted  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  186,  93d  Congress, 
and  the  appointment  made  during  the  or- 
ganization meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  February  27,  1973.  [See 
Appendix  1,  pp.  11-16.]  In  addition,  the  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittee  was  given  an  or- 
der directing  an  inquiry  Into  any  CIA  In- 
volvement In  Watergate-Ellsberg  matters. 
The  subcommittee  recommended  those  hear- 
ings on  May  11,  1973,  and  In  sixteen  sessions 
since  that  date  has  had  before  it  some 
twenty-four  witnesses  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inquiry.  Prior  to  his  appearance 
on  July  20,  1973.  Mr.  Llddy,  through  his  at- 
torney, was  advised  by  telephone  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Investigation  and  was  asked  to 
acknowledge  that  Information  by  letter.  That 
was  done  by  Mr.  Llddy's  attorney  on  June  20, 
1973.  (See  Appendix  1,  pp.  17-18.]  As  Indi- 
cated above,  Mr.  Llddy  was  properly  before 
the  subcommittee  on  a  valid,  duly  executed 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  Ad  Testificandum 
[See  Appendix  1,  p.  16.] 

CONCLXrSION 

The  position  of  the  committee  Is  that  all 
substantive  and  procedural  legal  prerequi- 
sites have  been  satisfied  to  date  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  adopt  the 
resolution  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  appro- 
priate UJ3.  Attorney.  Title  2,  United  States 
Code.  Sections  192  and  194  provide  the  necee- 
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sary  vehicles  fckr  taking  this  action.  Section 
192  provides  the  basis  for  Indictment  should 

a  wltniess  betore  either  House  of  Congress  re- 
fuse to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to 
tbe  inquiry.  Section  194  provides  tbe  veblcle 
for  certifying  such  a  result  to  the  appropri- 
ate I7.S.  Attorney.  The  central  question  Is 
whether  failure  to  take  the  oath  constitutes 
a  refusal  to  give  testimony.  We  believe  It 
does. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  proceedings  to  date  are  In 
order  and  we  recommend  that  the  Houae 
adopt  the  resolution  to  report  the  fact  of  the 
refusal  of  Oeorge  Gordon  Llddy  to  be  sworn 
to  testify  at  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Intelligence  on  July  30,  1973 
together  with  all  the  facts  In  connection 
therewith  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  proceed- 
ed against  as  provided  by  law. 

A.  memorandum  of  law  Is  contained  In  Ap- 
pendix 3. 

Appendix  I — Special  SuBcoiucrrrKX  on  In- 

TIXLIGKNCX  HKABXNQS,  ON  JX7I.T  20,    1S73,  IN 

Connection    With    the    CIA-Wateroate- 
Eli,sbebg  Matteb.  Witness:  Oeoeqe  CtoaooN 

LiDDT 

HotrsE  or  Rkfsessntatives, 
commiitee  on  axmeo  services. 
Subcommittzb  on  Intixjjgencs, 
Waahirmton,  D.C.,  Friday,  July  20.  1973. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursiiant  to  recess, 
at  10:35  a.m..  In  room  2337,  Raybum  Houae 
Office  Building,  Hon.  Lucien  N.  Nedzl,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  presiding.  Also 
present  were  Mr.  Hubert   (chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services) .  Mr. 
Bray,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Arends,  members  of 
the  subcommittee;  and  Mr.  Slatlnshek  and 
Mr.  Hogan,  counsel  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  NED2a.  The  subcommittee  will  please 
come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  are  continuing  our  hear- 
ings on  the  CIA-Watergate-Ellsberg  matter, 
and  we  have  called  as  a  witness  Mr.  George 
Gordon  Llddy,  formerly  associated  with  the 
White  Hotiae  and  the  Committee  for  the  Re- 
Electlon  of  the  President. 

With  Mr.  Llddy  Is  his  attorney,  Mr.  Peter  L. 
Maroulls. 

Mr.  Llddy,  will  you  rise  and  take  the  oath? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  In  this  hearing  shall  b« 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  LiDDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  you  personally  and  to  the  body  of 
the  Congress,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained by  my  counsel  I  respectfiUly  decline 
to  take  the  oath  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  committee  will  hear  your 
counsel. 

Kir.  MAXOT7I.IS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Peter  L. 
Maroulis.  I  am  an  attorney.  My  office  Is  11 
Cannon  Street.  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 

I  have  an  argument  on  behalf  of  my  client 
that  deals  primarily  with  the  fifth  amend- 
ment; and  the  best  way  I  can  explain  my  po- 
sition is  to  capsulize  It  by  saying  that  my 
client  was  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  has 
an  appeal  pending. 

At  his  trial  he  had  a  right  not  to  take  the 
stand.  At  retrial  he  will  have  that  same 
right,  if  we  are  successful  In  our  appeal. 

The  basis  for  my  position  regarding  Mr. 
Llddy'3  refusal  to  take  the  oath  Is  histori- 
cal. With  the  indulgence  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, it  will  take  me  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain It.  May  I  proceed? 

Mr.  Nedzt.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Maroulis.  When  the  Constitution- 
makers  drew  up  the  fifth  amendment,  they 
were  not  articulating,  a  privilege  bestowed 
on  the  individual  by  the  State;  rather,  they 
were  stating  a  right  of  the  individual  which 
was  founded  in  a  thousand  years  of  com> 
mon  law  history,  and  which  would  thence- 
forth be  formally  protected  and  guaranteed 
In  this  Nation  by  the  Constitution. 

The  first  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
states:  "No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 


for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous,  crime, 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 

Grand  Jury  •  •  •  "  In  this  clause  is  seated 
that  very  basis  at  our  legal  syatem,  which 
la  accusatorial  rather  than  inquisitorial.  Mo 
man  is  Ixmnd  to  accuse  himself. 

Initially,  England  followed  the  ancient 
Germanic  adversary  procedure  for  deter- 
mining Innocence  or  guilt.  Upon  accusation 
proof  of  Innocence  would  t>e  established 
three  ways:  (1)  Ordeal,  wherein  the  accused 
would  be  miraculously  untouched  If  in- 
nocent; (2)  compurgation,  wherein  friends 
or  kindred  of  the  accused  and  the  accused 
himself  would  swear  to  his  Innocence;  (3) 
trial  by  battle,  wherein  the  accused  would 
be  victor lovis  If  innocent.  These  irrational 
methods  came  to  be  replaced  in  the  800'a 
and  thereafter  by  an  accusational  system 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  an  inquisitorial 
system  on  the  part  of  the  church. 

Prom  the  13th  century  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  there  was  continual  opposition 
to  the  inquisitional  method.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle between  common  law  and  Romish  pro- 
cedure, the  common  law  being  basically  ac- 
cusatorial and  the  Roman  law  being  in- 
quisitorial. 

In  the  12th  century  Henry  II  extended  the 
old  Prankish  system  of  Inquiry  by  neighbors, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  our  grand  and 
petit  Jvirlee.  At  this  time  the  accvised  had 
the  Germanic  right  to  the  oath  of  purgation, 
or  the  oath  of  Innocence,  whereby  be  8how> 
ed  his  innocence  with  compurgators. 

In  1215  King  John  signed  the  Magna 
Charta,  articles  38  and  39  of  which  say: 

"No.  38.  No  bailiff  from  henceforth  shall 
put  any  man  to  his  law  upon  his  own  bare 
saying,  without  credible  witnesses  to  prove 
it. 

"No.  39.  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  Im- 
prisoned, or  disseised,  (v  outlawed,  or  ban- 
ished, or  any  ways  destroyed,  nor  will  we 
pass  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon  him 
unless  by  the  lawful  Judgement  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

It  would  appear  that  these  two  articles 
articulate  In  writing  for  the  first  time  the 
requirement  of  presentment  which  appears 
in  almost  every  statute  pertaming  to  legal 
case  procedure  during  the  next  three  cen- 
turies, and  which  finally  evolved  into  the 
first  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.  Circuit 
Jtistlce  Wisdom,  speaking  for  the  majority, 
in  De  Luna  v.  United  States  (308  Federal 
Second  140,  144 — *5)  allows  that  the  germ 
of  the  fifth  amendment  might  appear  in 
article  38  of  the  Magna  Carta. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  In 
the  civil  law  there  were  also  Innovations  in 
the  canon  law.  Prom  1198  to  1216  Innocent 
in  Instituted  the  Inquisitional  system 
through  a  series  of  decretals  outlining  the 
ex  officio  oath  procedure  In  which  the  church 
official  had  the  power,  by  virtue  of  hla  of- 
fice, to  require  a  person  to  answer  truth- 
fully upon  his  oath  all  questions  put  to  him. 
The  official  was  not  to  proceed  against  a 
person  without  reason,  either  common  re- 
port or  notorious  suspicion.  Cardinal  Otto 
introduced  this  procedure  into  England  in  a 
constitution  resultmg  from  the  Pan-Angli- 
can Council  of  London  In  1236.  My  citation 
for  this  Information  Is  Wlgmore,  pages  270- 
376. 

The  Civil  courts  begin  to  abandon  the  old 
method  of  oath  by  compurgation  or  oath 
of  innocence  in  fav<»'  of  the  more  efficient 
method  of  the  canon  oath  ex  officio.  At  the 
same  time,  the  safeguards  that  Innocent  In- 
tended were  Ignored  in  both  the  canon  (uid 
Civil  courts,  resulting  in  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  the  procedure. 

Throughout  the  following  600  years  of 
struggle  against  the  ex  officio  oath  the 
grounds  were  essentially  the  same: 

(1)  People  were  opposed  to  judgment  by 
an  official  rather  than  their  own  grand  Jury 
of  neighbors  and  peers; 

(2)  They  were  oppoeed  to  the  Interroga- 
tory   fishing    expeditions    which    resulted 


when  parties  were  questioned  without  proper 
presentment,  that  being  contrary  to  the 

Magna  Carta  and  the  common  law. 

(3)  Tliey  were  oppoeed  to  a  procedui* 
which  required  a  man  to  accuse  himself,  his 
family  or  bis  friends. 

During  ths  14th  century  there  were  re- 
peated petitions  to  the  King  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  oath.  As  a  result  Edward  m  is- 
sued several  Important  statutes.  Relating  to 
civil  courts,  42  Edward  m.  chapter  3,  states: 

"No  man  shall  be  put  to  answer  without 
presentment  before  JusUoes,  or  matter  of 
record,  car  by  doe  process  and  writ  original, 
according  to  the  old  law  of  the  land." 

Again  dtlng  Wlgmore,  i>age  368.  Edward 
m's  De  Artlcull  Clerl  incorporatea  a  previ- 
ous prohibition  by  Henry  m,  limiting  the 
use  of  the  oath  by  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes: 

"And  they  suffer  not  that  any  Laymen 
within  their  B&illwick,  come  together  in  any 
Places  to  make  such  Recognitions  by  their 
Oaths,  except  in  Causes  of  Matrimony  and 
Testamentary." 

In  1382  the  prelates  had  an  alleged  act  of 
Parliament  put  on  the  statute  books  which 
was  supposedly  enacted  during  the  second 
session  of  Parliament  In  the  6th  year  of  the 
reig;n  of  Richard  n.  The  act,  entitled  "Stat- 
ute of  the  Realm  25-26,"  gave  the  church 
the  power  it  wanted  against  heretics — en- 
forced imprisonment  of  suspects  untu  they 
confessed.  But  at  their  next  session  Com- 
mons said  they  had  never  assented  to  the 
enactment,  and  asked  the  Kmg  to  declare 
the  act  void;  he  did  so. 

De  Artlculus  Clerl  was  made  Ineffectual 
by  Henry  IV,  who  gave  the  canon  courts  the 
right  to  "determine"  heresy  according  to  the 
canonical  decrees."  That  is  2  Henry  IV,  chap- 
ter 16. 

In  1487  the  statute  which  sanctioned  the 
Star  Chamber — that  Is  3  Henry  VII  1 — ex- 
pressly gave  it  the  power  to  examine  the 
accused  on  oath  in  criminal  cases,  with  no 
mention  of  the  restrictions  named  In  the  ec- 
clesiastical rulings,  such  as  necessary  pre- 
sentment. This  was  the  first  formal  state- 
ment acknowledging  power  to  use  the  ex 
officio  oath  in  civil  cases;  though,  as  above 
mentioned,  it  was  not  the  first  use  of  it.  The 
authority  behind  this  power  was  purely  stat- 
utory, and  not  in  keeping  with  the  common 
law.  The  Star  Chamber  survived  almost  200 
years  under  this  statute. 

To  abate  protest  against  the  ez  ofBcio  oath 
Henry  VIII  enacted  a  statute  providing  that: 

"Every  person  and  persons  being  presented 
or  Indicted  of  [heresye]  or  duly  accused  or 
detected  thereof  by  two  lawful  wytnesses  at 
the  leest  to  any  Ordinaries  of  this  Realmn 
havylng  power  to  examyne  heresyes.  accusa- 
clon  or  presentment  and  none  otherwyse  nor 
by  other  meanes  by  cited  convented  arrested 
[orl  taken  •  •  •" 

That  Is  25  Henry  vm,  chapter  14. 

The  grievance  relieved  by  this  statute  is 
clearly  against  the  ex  officio  oath  and  the 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  cotirts  in  not 
requiring  due  presentment. 

Edward  VI  took  away  the  church's  Juris- 
diction over  heresy.  Mary  repealed  the  stat- 
utes of  Henry  viii  and  revived  thoee  of 
Henry  IV  and  the  repudiated  statute  of 
Richard  n.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  she  consolidated  all  power,  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  crown,  thus  giving  her  complete  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  matters.  She  had  the  Star  Cham- 
ber with  its  oarte  blanche  statutory  powers 
to  mvestlgate  and  decide  civil  matter;  and 
she  had  the  <3ourt  of  High  Commission  with 
equally  undefined  power  In  ecclesiastical 
cases. 

The  opp>06itlon  this  time  was  led  by  the 
Puritans.  The  basis  of  their  dissent  was  that 
the  inquisitional  technique  of  forcing  a  man 
to  accuse  himself  or  inform  on  his  family 
and  friends  on  oath  was  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon law  tradition  and  to  the  dignity  of  man. 
The  Puritans  had  good  legal  counsel  and  the 
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sympathy  of  Commons  throughout  the  bat- 
tle. During  this  time  the  common  law  courts 

nuUifled  punishments  Unpoeed  by  the  High 
CXKninlaslon  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath. 

During  this  time  the  courts,  speaking  for 
the  Queen,  made  many  erroneous  historical 
arguments  refuting  the  accurate  historical 
arguments  made  by  the  Puritans;  thus  it  is 
somettmae  difficult  to  separate  fact  from 
half-truth  and  fiction.  But  as  Puritan  oppo- 
sition grew  caaes  aroae  In  which  man  flatly 
refused  to  take  the  oath;  their  statements 
and  the  decisions  in  these  cases  are  irrefuta- 
ble. 

In  1884  an  aUlanoe  was  formed  between 
the  Puritan  and  Cc»nmons;  and  there  was 
pubUc  support  In  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
Queen  for  the  Puritan  cause,  signed  by  many 
prominent  members  of  Lords.  Also  in  this 
year  Commons  drew  up  a  series  of  complaints 
one  of  which  was: 

•••  •  •  to  forbear  •  •  •  examination  ex 
officio  mero  of  godly  and  learned  preachers 
not  detected  (accused J  unto  them  •  *  •  and 
only  to  deal  with  them  for  such  matters  as 
shall  be  detected  In  them  •  •  •" 

The  legal  issue  centered  on  a.  matter  of 
procedure.  The  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission were  requiring  men  to  answer  on 
oath  to  crimes  for  which  there  was  no  pre- 
sentment, and  sometimes  to  answer  on  oath 
to  questions  designed  to  ferret  out  a  charge- 
able crime. 

In  1690  the  preacher  Udall  before  the  High 
Commission  refused  to  answer,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  Indictment  against  him. 
However,  a  few  months  later,  before  a  com- 
mon law  jury  with  proper  presentment,  he 
could  not  make  that  claim. 

Udall's  argument  against  answering  on 
oath  was  a  new  one  in  the  Puritan  struggle. 
It  was  an  appeal  to  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  claimed  that  the  oath  was  contrary  to 
common  law  tradition.  This  reliance  on  the 
history  of  the  common  law  tradition  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  Puritan  struggle  against 
royal  prerogative. 

The  same  clrcumstanoes  held  In  the  Jesuit 
Oamet's  trial  of  1606,  which  is  reported  in 
2  How,  State  Trials,  page  218: 

"Garnet:  'When  one  is  asked  a  question 
before  a  magUtrate,  he  Is  not  bound  to  an- 
swer before  some  wltneeses  be  produced 
against  him,  "quia  nemo  tenetur  proderv 
selpsum".' " 

As  Wlgmore  notes,  this  is  not  a  flat  refusal 
to  answer,  only  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
right  to  proper  presentment.  And  John  Lil- 
bume,  which  is  quoted,  or  cited,  in  3  How, 
State  Trials  1316.  says  "If  I  had  been  pro- 
ceeded against  by  a  biU  I  would  have 
answered." 

In  his  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1846  Lllborne's   lawyers  argued: 

"The  ground  whereof  being  that  Mr.  Lll- 
bume  refused  to  take  an  oath  to  answer  aU 
such  questions  as  should  be  demanded  of 
him.  it  being  contrary  to  the  Uws  of  God, 
nature,  and  the  kingdom,  for  any  man  to  be 
his  own  accuser." 

The  Lords  vacated  his  sentence,  saying 
it  was  "illegal,  and  most  unjust,  against  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  law  of  the  land 
and  Magna  Charta." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission  had  been  abolished 
in  1641 :  so  that  the  ex  officio  oath  was  pro- 
hibited. At  the  time  they  virere  abolished 
England  was  In  a  state  of  upheaval:  Com- 
mons was  in  open  revolt:  Ctuu-les  had  given 
up  his  royal  prerogative.  Thus  ended  In  Eng- 
land the  inquisitional  practice  for  forcing 
a  man  to  accuse  himself. 

Thereafter  it  began  to  be  accepted  that  no 
man  U  t>oimd  to  Incriminate  himself  on  any 
chaige,  no  matter  how  instituted.  In  any 
court.  The  jurisdictional  distinction  of  p-op- 
er  presentment  became  unnecessary.  Ac- 
ceptance came  first  in  the  criminal  trials 
and  afterwards  in  dvU  cases.  By  the  end  of 
Cnarles  H's  reign  the  prlvUege  to  remain 
sUent  was  extended  to  ordtnuy  witnesses. 


not  Just  the  accused.  However,  this  was  in 
reality  not  much  more  than  a  rule  that 
judges  would  recognize  only  on  demaod. 
"The  old  habit  of  questioning  and  arguing 
the  accused  ditd  hard— .did  not  dla(4;>pear,  la- 
deed,  until  the  noo's  had  begun." 

In  the  light  of  earlier  grievances  and  their 
resulting  statutes,  It  Is  clear  that  Wigmore*s 
appraisal  of  the  development  of  the  right 
to  silence  as  an  outgrowth  of  jurisdictional 
jealousy  between  church  and  state  In  the 
16th  and  ITth  centuries  is  not  an  adequate 
explanation.  The  accusatorial  system  goes  as 
far  back  as  the  Germanic  adversry  proce- 
dure, which  began  to  change  around  800  to- 
ward a  laom  rational  judicial  process. 

The  oath  of  the  ancient  common  law  was 
an  oath  of  Innocence,  not  an  inquisitional 
oath.  With  the  introduction  of  the  Romish 
Inquisitional  procedure,  the  English  people 
fought  against  the  power  that  system  affords 
the  state,  as  being  contrary  to  common  law 
and  the  dignity  and  autonomy  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

As  a  result,  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
D.S.  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  fifth 
amendment  reads: 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law." 

I  am  urging,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fifth 
amendment  contains  two  separate  provi- 
sions: One.  that  there  be  an  Indictment, 
namely,  that  "no  person  shaU  be  held  to 
answer  •  •  •  unless  upon  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury;"  and  the  second 
portion  being  that  which  is  generally  rec- 
ognized and  understood  as  being  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment,  namely,  "•  •  • 
nor  shall  be  compelled  \n  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself  •  •  •" 

The  essence  of  the  distinction  urged  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Llddy  la  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment prlvUege  affords  a  defendant  greater 
safeguards  than  it  does  an  ordinary  witness. 
In  support  of  this  contention  I  refer  to  the 
basic  interpretations  of  the  fifth  amendment 
and  suggest  they  be  Interpreted  in  support 
of  hu  contention.  Quoting  from  Wlgmore: 
"The  prlvUege  is  a  prerogative  of  a  defen- 
dant not  to  take  the  standing  In  his  own 
prosecution  •  •  •;  it  is  also  an  option  of  a 
witness  not  to  disclose  a  self-incrimmatmg 
knowledge  In  a  criminal  case,  and  in  a  civU 
case,  and  before  grand  Jury  and  legislative 
committee  and  administrative  tribunal." 
Mr.  Nedei.  Would  you  please  repeat  that? 
Mr.  MASomjs.  Yes,  sir. 
"The  prlvUege  is  a  prerogative  of  a  defen- 
dant not  to  take  the  stand  in  his  own  pros- 
ecution •  •  •;  It  Is  also  an  option  of  a  wit- 
ness not  to  disclose  self-lncrlmlnatmg 
knowledge  in  a  criminal  case,  and  in  a  clvU 
case,  and  before  a  grand  Jury  and  legislative 
committee  and  administrative  tribunal." 

Citing  8  Wlgmore,  evidence,  section  3361. 
That  Is  the  McNaughton  revision  of  1961. 
Again  citing  Wlgmore, 
"The  accused  In  a  criminal  case,  therefore, 
is  exempt  from  aU  answers  whatever,  for,  at 
least  on  the  prosecution's  assimctption,  they 
are  incrUnlnatlng."  (8  Wlgmore,  evidence, 
section  2260  [McNaughton  revision  1961  J), 
"Por  the  party  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case,  the  prlvUege  has  been  construed  to  per- 
mit him  to  refuse  to  answer  any  question 
whatever  In  the  catise.  (Section  2268  supra) 
"(a)  This  being  so,  the  proeecutlon  could 
nsvertbelass  on  principle  have  a  right  at 
least  to  call  him  to  be  sworn  iiecause,  as 
with  an  ordinary  witness,  it  could  not  be 
known  before  hand  whether  he  would  exer- 
cise his  prlvUege.  But  no  eourt  has  sanc- 
tioned this  appUcatlon  of  tbs  prlno^jtle.  Hm 
contrary  is  universally  held."  (Section  3388 
supra) 

"The  accused  has  a  privilege  not  to  take 
the  stand."  (Oep/ttts  v.  XJnittA  State*.  834 


Federal  second  898),  which  is  a  District  of 
Columbia  circuit  opinion,  and  United  States 
V.  Aguci,  301  Federal  second,  a  Federal  sec- 
ond circuit  caae. 

In  Frank  v.  United  States,  347  Federal  sec- 
ond 486,  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  set 
forth  the  prmclple  as  follows: 

"To  repeat,  the  Government  may  not  con- 
vict a  person  and  then,  pending  his  appeal, 
compel  him  to  give  self -accusatory  testimony 
relating  to  the  matters  Involved  In  the  con- 
viction. Any  other  construction  of  the 
statute  would  lead  to  such  potential  abuse 
as  to  preclude  such  construction  If  It  may 
reasonably  be  avoided  consistently  with  the 
congressional  purpose.  Our  construction  and 
application  of  the  statute  we  think  comcldes 
with  that  purpose  •  •  •"  {Frank  v.  United 
States,  supra,  at  491) 

The  tJ.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  circuit  considers  a  position  of 
a  defendant  called  before  a  grand  Jury  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  a  defendant  on  trial. 
In  Jones  v.  United  States,  343  Federal  sec- 
ond, 863,  the  court  states: 

"At  a  trial,  putting  the  accused  on  the 
witness  stand  without  his  consent  and  ask- 
ing him  anything  at  aU  would  violate  his 
constitutional  prlvUege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. We  think  taking  him  before  the 
grand  Jury  without  his  consent  and  imiring 
him  anything  violates  his  prlvUege." 
May  I  have  a  moment  sir? 
In  conclusion  I  would  add  that  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  my  client  not  only  has 
been  Indicted,  convicted,  and  has  an  appeal 
pending,  but  that  he  Is  the  target  of  several 
grand  Jury  investigations  relating  to  the 
very  subject  matter  under  Inquiry  by  this 
sulx^mmlttee. 

I  therefore  lurge  this  subcommittee  to 
accept  the  position  that  my  client  has  taken, 
and  not  to  consider  It  to  be  In  anyway  friv- 
olous or  in  any  way  Intended  to  be  arrogant. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Did  you  wish  to  make  any  state- 
ment, Mr.  Llddy? 

Mr.  LmDT.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
subcommittee  was  duly  created  pursuant  to 
procedures  of  the  Congress,  was  granted  au- 
thority to  issue  subpenas.  Pursuant  to  that 
authority,  the  witness  before  us  today  was 
called. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee 
that  the  proceeding  is  taking  place  pur- 
suant to  the  law  as  passed  by  the  93d  Con- 
gress. 

At  this  point,  without  objection,  the  Chair 
will  place  in  the  record  House  Resolution 
185,  93d  Congress,  first  session,  as  weU  as  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the   Special   Subcommittee   on  InteUigenoe. 

[H.  Res.  186,  93d  Cong.,  ist  sess.] 
Resoltttion 

Resolved,  That,  effective  Jantiary  3.  1973, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  to 
conduct  full  and  complete  studies  and  in- 
vestigations and  make  Inquiries  within  Its 
jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  clause  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investtgatlon  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  for  the  same 
purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subc<Hnmittee  thereof  is  au- 
thorized to  Bit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31 
of  rule  ZI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  present  Congress  at 
such  times  and  places  within  or  without  the 
united  Statee,  whether  the  House  is  meet- 
ing, has  recessed,  or  has  adjovuned.  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  reqtUre,  by  subpena 
or  otberwlae,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,   records,   correspondence,   memoran- 
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dvims,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  tb# 
signature  of  tbe  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  member  designated  by  him  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  mem^r.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  38  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  3,  1976,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1976. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  ofll- 
clal  duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  in  this 
resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  oX  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  in  section  503(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Secxmty  Act  of  1964  (33  U.S.C.  1754) . 

(3)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Elach  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  fiimished.  and  the  coet  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or, 
if  such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  the 
coet  of  such  transportation,  and  the  identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  indlvldiial  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  in  any  other  country.  Ir- 
respective of  differences  in  time  zones. 

(H.A.S.C.NO.  93-3] 
Organization  Meeting  of  Hottse  Commtttr 

ON  AXMZD  SKXTICB8,  93D  CONGRESS 

House  or  Reprxscntatives, 

COMICXTTEX  ON  ARMKD  SERVICKS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Tuesday, 
February  27, 1973. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at 
10:25  a.m..  in  room  2118.  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building,  the  Honorable  F.  Edward  Hu- 
bert (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Ckaisscan.  The  conunlttee  will  be  In 
order. 

Members  of  the  committee,  this  Is  o\ir  first 
formal  meeting,  the  organization  meeting  for 
the  first  session  of  the  93d  Congress.  Since 
last  year,  the  committee  has  been  enlarged 
from  41  to  43  members,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
members  In  the  front  row  are  a  little  crowded, 
but  that  is  not  a  thing  of  my  doing. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chairman.  Members  of  the  committee, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  regular  bualneM.  I  will 


recognize  Mr.  Price,  who  will  offer  Committee 
Resolution  No.  1 :  the  proposed  rules  govern- 
ing the  procedure  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Melvin  Price.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
the  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  SLATIN8HEX.  The  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Price  reads  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armsd 
Services,  House  of  Representatives,  adc^t  the 
following  rules  governing  the  procedure  for 
the  oommlttee  during  the  98d  Congress:". 

•  •  •  •      .         • 
Mr.    Slatinshxx.   "1.   The   Committee  on 

Armed  Services  will  meet  every  Tuesday  at  10 
a.m.,  and  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman,  or  by  the  written  request  of 
a  maj(Hlty  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"6.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  or- 
ganized to  consist  of  five  standing  legislative 
subcommittees,  to  be  designated  'Subcommit- 
tee No.  1,  'Subcommittee  No.  2,'  'Subcommit- 
tee No.  3,'  'Subcommittee  No.  4,"  and  'Sub- 
committee No.  8.' 

•  •  •  •  • 
"(c)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 

at  such  time  and  for  such  purposes  as  he 
may  deem  advisable  In  the  Interest  of  com- 
mittee business,  is  authorized  to  appoint 
additional  special  subcommittees  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  specific  subjects  or 
considering  specific  legislation. 

"  (d)  The  chairman  shall  have  authority  to 
refer  all  bUla,  resolutions,  or  other  matters 
to  any  and  all  subcommittees  or  to  the  full 
committee.  A  subcommittee  to  which  a  bill, 
resolution,  or  other  matter  has  t>een  referred 
shall  proceed  with  all  possible  diligence.  If  a 
majority  of  a  quorum  so  directs,  with  appro- 
priate Inquiry  and  report  Its  findmgs  and 
recommendations  to  the  full  committee,  but 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall 
have  authority  to  discharge  a  subcommittee 
from  consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  referred  thereto  and  have  such 
measure  or  matter  considered  by  the  full 
committee.  A  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of 
a  subcommittee  will  be  required  to  report 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  the  full 
committee  or  to  table  any  such  measure  or 
matter  In  the  subcommittee. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  MxLviN  Price.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 
The  Chairman.  A  motion  has  been  made. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Chairman.  Those  in  favor  of  adopting 

the  rules  as  amended  will  signify  by  saying 
aye  when  you  name  Is  called. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

Mr.  Slatlnshek.  call  the  roU. 

(A  roUcall  was  taken.) 

Mr.  Slattnshxk.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  43 
members  voting  in  the  afllrmative,  the  rules 
are  adopted  by  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  rules  are  adopted.  We 
will  proceed  from  there. 

•  •  •  ■  • 
The  Chairman. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

Now,  members  of  the  committee,  under 
the  authority  of  the  rules  just  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  committee,  the  Chair  will 
ask  that  Mr.  Slatlnshek  read  out  the  sub- 
committees authorized  by  those  rules,  and 
the  members  as  selected  by  the  chairman 
on  the  Democratic  side,  and  the  members 
selected  on  the  Republican  side  by  Mr.  Bray. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

The  Chaikmam.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Now,  members  of  the  committee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  as  adopted,  we  have 
two  special  subcommittees  to  appomt  at 
this  time,  In  addition  to  the  five  committees. 


Members  of  the  committee.  In  addition  to 
the  establishment  of  the  standing  legislative 
subcommittees,  under  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  empowered  to  establish  addi- 
tional special  subcommittees  to  properly 
discharge  committee  buslnesB. 

In  accordance  with  this  airthortty,  I  am  to- 
day establishing  two  special  subcommittees. 
The  first  Is  the  Subcommittee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee  will  re- 
call, this  subcommittee  functioned  dxiiing 
the  9ad  Congress  dtirmg  which  time  it  was 
directed  to  make  periodic  inquiries  into  all 
phases  of  intelligence  activities  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  within  the  agen- 
cies established  under  the  National  Security 
Act,  and  to  make  legislative  recommenda- 
tions when  appropriate. 

That  subcommittee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Nedzl,  discharged 
Its  responsibilities  In  a  very  excellent  fash- 
ion, and,  therefore,  I  am  reestablishing  that 
subcommittee. 

I  pause  now  to  pay  tribute  to  the  manner 
In  which  Mr.  Nedzl  conducted  that  commit- 
tee. It  is  a  very  sensitive  committee;  ex- 
tremely sensitive.  It  is  a  committee  that 
takes  the  greatest  amount  of  tact  and  im- 
derstanding  to  chair.  Mr.  Nedzl  never  falt- 
ered or  never  failed  in  any  area. 

Of  particular  significance  Is  the  fact  that, 
as  everybody  knows,  certainly  he  and  I  dis- 
agree in  many  political  philosophies,  and 
the  fact  I  chose  him  is  an  added  tribute  in 
my  Implicit  belief  in  his  integrity  and  hon- 
esty, and  as  an  effort  to  make  the  committee 
a  whole  committee  and  not  a  sectional  or 
Individual  committee  with  individual  peo- 
ple doing  individual  things  for  whatever  pxir- 
pose  they  want. 

I  pay  Mr.  Nedzl  the  highest  tribute  I  can, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  carry  on  in  this 
Congress. 

The  committee  will  be  composed  of  Mr. 
Nedzl  as  chairman.  Mr.  Hubert,  ISi.  Melvin 
Price.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Arends,  and 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  adjourned 
UDrtil  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:60  ajn.  the  committee 
adjourned,  to  reconvene  at  10  ajn.,  Wednes- 
day, February  28,  1973.) 

Powers  and  Dxrnxs,  Cokmrteb  on  Armxd 
Services,  Ninett-Thud  Congress 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  established  January  3,  1947,  as  a  part  of 
the  Legislative  Re(»^anizatlon  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  812) .  and  combined  the  Committees 
on  Military  Affairs  and  on  Naval  Affairs  which 
were  created  in  1832.  Rule  XI(3) ,  VS.  House 
of  Representatives,  provides  that  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  Usted  subjects  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

(a)  (Tommon  defense  generally. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  generally, 
including  the  Departments  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  generally. 

(c)  Ammunition  depots;  forts;  arsenals; 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  reservations  and 
establishments. 

(d)  Conservation,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

(e)  Pay,  promotion,  retirement  and  other 
benefits  and  prlvllega  of  memben  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(f )  Scientific  research  and  development  in 
support  of  the  armed  servioes. 

(g)  Selective  service. 

(h)  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

(1)  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes. 

(j)  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 
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House  Resolution  166,  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Feb.  21,  1073, 

provides  as  follows: 

"That,  effective  Jan.  3,  1973,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  is  authorized  to  conduct  full 
and  complete  studies  and  investigations  and 
make  inquiries  within  Its  Jurisdiction  as  set 
forth  in  clauae  3  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However,  the 
oomnuttee  shall  not  undertake  any  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

"Sxc.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subconunlttee  thereof  is  au> 
thorized  to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  present  Congress  at 
such  times  and  places  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  is  meet- 
ing, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit ttee 
or  any  member  designated  by  him  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 
"(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  Jan.  2,  1973,  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  Jan.  3,  1975. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  oommittee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cxir- 
rencles  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  ofll- 
clal  duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  m 
this  resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
oommlttee,  the  following  conditions  ahall 
apply  with  respect  to  Uielr  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies: 

"  ( 1 )  No  ihember  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  sec.  602(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  19M  (22  United  SUtas  Code 
1754). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  local  currencies  for  transportation  in 
excess  of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  Shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defrajrlng  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  local  currencies 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  Shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  comjnlttee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment, the  coet  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  m- 
dlvldual  reports  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
•hall  be  open  to  public  inflection. 
"(b)   Amounts  of  per  dlsm  shaU  not  bs 


furnished  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  ootmtry 
if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  in  any  other  country,  irre- 
spective of  differences  m  time  zones." 

Funds  to  support  House  Resolution  185  are 
contained  in  House  Resolution  364,  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Mar.  20, 
1973. 

Mat  31,  1973. 
Hon.  LudEN  N.  Nbszi, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Intelligence, 
House   Committee   on   Armed   Services, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   For  the  purpose  of 
fully  discharging  its  responsibilities,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intelligence  Is  vested  with  the 
authority  granted  and  conferred  in  House 
Resolution  186,  93d  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  may,  theref<»e,  require 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memoranda,  papers,  and  dociunents  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued 
by  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee.  Witnesses  testify- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  may  be  swcmh 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  Sub-* 
mittee  members  present. 
Sincerely. 

F.  Etow.  HtetST, 

Chairman. 

Minutes — Special  Subcommittxe  in  Intel- 
lxoxnci,  hottsi  armed  services  comcr- 
TEE — June   12,   1973 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence 
met  m  Executive  Session  at  10 :  00  ajn..  Boom 
2337  Rayburn  Building,  to  consider  subcom- 
mittee business  and  agreed  to  defer  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities'  request  that  Mr.  Dean's 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee  be  de- 
layed. 

The  subcommittee  also  concurred  in  the 
subpoena  of  Mr.  E.  Howard  Hunt,  Mr.  Gordon 
Liddy,  Mr.  James  McCord,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Hus- 
ton, and  Mr.  Bgil  Orogh. 

Members  President:  Mr.  Nedzl,  chairman; 
Mr.  Hubert,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Bray.  Mr.  Arends. 
and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

At  approximately  10:35  a.m..  the  subcom- 
mittee began  receiving  testimony  from  the 
following  witness  on  the  Watergate-CIA 
matter:  Mr.  John  D.  Ehrllchman,  former 
White  House  staff  member. 

The  subcommittee  recessed  at  3:60  pjn. 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

WmUAM  H.  HOGAN,  Jr., 

Assistant  Counsel. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  Chair  will  not  pretend  to 
indicate  to  those  in  the  subcommittee  room 
that  he  fully  understands  all  the  legal  nice- 
ties presented  by  counsel.  It  Is  the  Chair's 
judgment  that  counsel's  brief  is  extremely 
profound  and  presents  a  novel  legal  argu- 
ment with  which  the  Chair  Is  not  familiar. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  contention  that 
this  proceeding  is  not  a  trial,  that  the  wit- 
ness before  us  Is  not  a  defendant,  and  that 
proper  questions  can  be  raised  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  analogies  drawn  in 
the  historical  recitations  presented  by  coun- 
sel. 

The  subcommittee  takes  the  position  that 
Congress  In  the  exercise  of  Its  authority 
has  a  longstanding  right,  recognized  by  the 
coiurts  of  the  United  States,  to  compel  tes- 
timony before  It. 

Similarly,  the  subcommittee  reoognlEss 
that  witnesses  before  congressional  Investi- 
gating committees  or  subcommittees  have  a 
longstanding  right  to  invoke  the  privileges 
of  the  fifth  amendment;  and  If  the  witness 
elects  not  to  disclose  any  Information  to  us, 
we  recognize  that  If  In  fact  his  testimony 


might  tend  to  incriminate  him,  he  Is  privi- 
leged to  assert  the  privileges  of  the  fifth 
amendment. 

However,  the  subo(»nmlttee  takes  the  po- 
sition that  the  proceedings  to  this  point  have 
been  proper  and  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
and  wishes  to  state  to  counsel  and  to  the 
witness  that  should  he  fall  to  take  the  oath, 
the  subcommittee  has  no  reasonable  recourse 
but  to  proceed  In  accordance  with  the  law 
as  the  subconunlttee  understands  It,  which, 
of  course,  includes  a  contempt  proceeding 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
all  the  consequences  that  flow  therefrom. 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  incor- 
porate also  in  our  record  the  petition  for  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  made  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a 
copy  of  the  order  Issued  by  the  U.8.  district 
judge. 

VS.  Damact  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 
In   Re:    Hearings   of   the    ^>eciai   Subcom- 
mittee  on   Intelligence,   Committee   on 
Armed  Services,  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Misc.  No.  04-73. 

PRTHON   FOR   WRIT   OF    HABEAS   CORPUS 
AD   TESnnCANDUM 

The  ^>eclal  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  its  Chairman,  respectfully 
represents  to  the  Court  as  follows: 

(1)  One  George  Gordon  Liddy  is  a  neces- 
sary witness  at  hearings  before  said  Subcom- 
mittee. 

(2)  The  said  Oecrge  Gordon  Liddy  is  cur- 
rently in.  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
Marshal,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Su- 
perintendent, District  of  Columbia  Jail. 

Wherefore,  the  petitioner  moves  that  this 
Court  issue  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  Ad  Tes- 
tificandum, directed  to  the  United  States 
Marshal,  District  of  Columbia;  and  the  Su- 
perintendent, District  of  Columbia  Jail,  or- 
dering the  release  of  the  said  George  Gordon 
Liddy  into  the  custody  of  the  said  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  into  the  custody  of  one  of  his  authorized 
deputies,  to  testify  before  the  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  relative  to  the  above-cap- 
tloned  matter. 

LucixN  N.  Nam. 
Chairman,     Special     Subcommittee    on 
Intelligence. 
Let  this  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpiis  Ad  Testi- 
ficandum issue  as  of  this  16  day  of  July  1973. 
JoKN  J.  Sirica, 

Chief  Judge. 

VS.  District  Court  for  the  District 

or   OOLUMKA 

In  Re:  Hearings  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on   Intelligence,   Committee   on   Armed 
Services,  House  of  Representatives;  Misc. 
No.  04-73. 
To:  United  States  Marshal,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Superintendent,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Jail. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  produce  the 
body  of  George  Gordon  Liddy,  by  you  Im- 
prisoned and  detamed,  on  Friday,  July  20, 
1973,  at  10:00  a.m.,  under  safe  and  secure 
conduct  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Intelligence,  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives,  Room  3337  Bay- 
burn  Office  BuQdlng,  Washington,  D.C,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  testimony  before  said 
Subcommittee,  and  after  said  prisoner  shall 
have  given  his  testimony  on  the  above  mat- 
ter, that  he  be  returned  by  the  said  United 
States  Marshal  tor  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  one  of  bis  deputies  to  the  custody  from 
whence  he  came. 

Witness  the  Honorable  Chief  Judge  of  said 
Court  on  16tb  day  of  July,  1973. 

James  F.  Davkt,  Clerifc, 
By  JAIOS  P.  CARrAMXO, 

Dejmty  Clerk. 
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Mr.  11ABOX7LI8.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  I 
wotild  ask  that  my  letter  of  June  20,  1973, 
addressed  to  W.  H.  Hogan,  counsel  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  also  be 
made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  Would  you  care  to  read  the 
letter? 

Mr.  Mabovlis.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
a  copy.  I  will  read  It,  also.  If  you  would  like, 
sir. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Please  read  It,  so  the  subcom- 
mittee has  an  Indication  of  what  Is  In  It. 

Mr.  Masottlis.  It  Is  dated  June  20,  1973, 
addressed  to  W.  H.  Hogan,  counsel.  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  2120  Raybum  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
"Re  Special  Intelligence  Committee  hearings 
.  Into  alleged  CIA-Watergate  matter. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hogan: 

"I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  my  client,  O. 
Gordon  Llddy,  to  request  the  Special  Intel- 
ligence Subcommittee  to  defer  further  pro- 
ceedings Into  the  alleged  CIA- Watergate  mat- 
ter. The  committee  Is  presently  holding  hear- 
ings at  which  I  am  told  Mr.  Llddy  Is  to  be 
called  as  a  witness,  notwithstanding  that  he 
Is  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  on  appeal, 
a  defendant  In  a  pending  civil  case,  and  a 
target  witness  of  a  grand  jury  reconvened 
to  Investigate  fiirther  alleged  criminal  ac- 
tivities, all  of  which  are  the  subject  of  yo\ir 
hearings. 

"Presumably  testimony  Is  being  given  at 
the  hearings  by  wltneses  who  have  been 
called  In  the  civil  case,  the  criminal  case  and 
before  the  grtmd  jury.  Those  witnesses  will 
be  called  at  a  trial  subsequent  to  forthcom- 
ing Indictments  and  at  a  retrial,  should 
Mr.  Llddy's  conviction  be  reversed. 

"It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  record  on 
appeal  contains  several  errors  of  constitu- 
tional dimension  which  will  require  reversal. 
In  view  of  the  great  public  Interest  engen- 
dered in  the  Watergate  matter  by  media  cov- 
erage and  the  national  television  broadcast- 
ing of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  hearings, 
where  In  this  country  are  unbiased  juries  for 
these  trials  to  be  found? 

"It  Is  my  contention  that  additional  in- 
vestigation and  publicity  by  the  subconunlt- 
tee  at  this  time  further  deprives  Mr.  Liddy 
of  his  fifth  amendment  rights  not  to  answer 
to  a  criminal  charge  except  on  indictment, 
not  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself  and  to  enjoy  due  process,  and  his 
sixth  amendment  rights  to  a  fair  trial  and 
an  impartial  jury. 

"I  have  informed  you  that  my  client  will, 
on  advice  of  counsel,  invoke  his  fifth  amend- 
ment rights,  if  called  to  testify.  I,  there- 
fore, request  that  Mr.  Llddy  not  be  required 
to  appear  l}efore  the  subcoiamittee.  I  believe 
such  an  appearance  would  result  In  addi- 
tional publicity  prejudicial  to  my  client's 
constitutional  rights  {.Delaney  v.  United 
Stctea  199  Federal  second  107,  first  circuit 
1952). 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"Prrza  L.  Maboxtus." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  add  one  more 
item  to  what  I  have  said. 

In  the  past  few  days  it  appears  that  there 
have  been  several  witnesses  before  this  sub- 
commltee.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Krogh  is 
alleged  by  the  newspaper  accounts  to  have 
come  before  this  committee  and  pleaded  the 
fifth  amendment  some  50  times.  The  witness 
who  followed  Mr.  Krogh,  whose  name 
escapes  me  at  the  moment — Mr.  Young,  as  I 
am  Informed  by  my  client — la  alleged,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  to  have  Invoked  the 
fifth  amendment  40  times. 

This  morning  I  heard  on  the  radio  that 
Mr.  Dean  U  alleged  to  have  Invoked  the 
fifth  amendment  67  times. 

This  is  the  very  type  of  pubUclty  that  I  am 
seeking  to  avoid  on  behalf  of  my  client,  to 
preaerve  his  sixth  amendment  rights.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  argument  that  I  made  on  be- 
half of  his  fifth  amendment  rights. 


Mr.  Nkdei.  The  letter  which  you  read  to 
the  subcommittee  is  dated  today,  la  it  not? 

Mr.  Makoxtlis.  No,  sir.  It  is  dated  June  30, 
1973. 

Mr.  Neoq.  June  20? 

Mr.  Mabottlis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Maroulls,  you  having  given 
the  subcommittee  the  benefit  of  your  judg- 
ment of  the  law,  it  is,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  Chair  la  not 
qualified  at  this  time  to  issue  any  legal  rul- 
ings on  the  very  technical,  and  mdeed  pro- 
found, legal  argument  which  you  have  made. 

But  the  Chair  will  overrule  your  arguments 
and  proceed  with  the  hearing,  with  the  ad- 
monition that  you  as  covinsel,  and  the  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Liddy,  should  be  prepared  to  suffer 
whatever  consequences  fiow  from  this  kind 
of  position. 

Let  the  record  show  that  at  the  time  the 
hearing  was  convened — present  aa  subcom- 
mittee members  were  Mr.  Hubert,  Mr.  Bray, 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Arends,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Hogan.  And  may  I  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Nedzi.  And  present  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings to  this  point.  That  la  right. 

[Also  present  were  Mr.  Slatinshek  and  Mr. 
Hogan,  counsel  to  the  committee.] 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Liddy,  will  you  please  rise 
and  take  the  the  oath? 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  the  testimony 
you  are  about  to  give  In  this  bearing  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you  God? 

Mr.  LiDDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  per- 
sonally, and  each  of  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, would  not  take  it  as  In  any  way  a 
manifestation  of  disrespect  of  any  of  you 
personally  or  of  this  body,  for  me  to  rely 
upon  the  advice  of  my  counsel.  And  in  reli- 
ance upon  the  advice  of  my  coxmsel  which 
has  just  been  articulated  to  you,  with  all  due 
respect  I  decline  to  take  the  oath  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  have  any 
statement  to  make? 

Mr.  HtBERT.  The  one  emphasis  I  would 
maJce,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  one  which  you 
have  already  made :  Mr.  Llddy  is  not  on  trial 
here,  with  deference  to  counsel's  representa- 
tion in  his  letter  of  June  20  in  reference  to 
a  trial  prejudicial  to  his  client. 

I  well  understand  counsel's  eagerness  to 
protect  a  client.  This  Is  not  a  trial.  We  do 
not  Intend,  nor  have  we  the  responsibility, 
to  find  anybody  either  guUty  or  innocent. 

We  are  proceeding  under  the  legislative  flat 
of  finding  out  facts  in  order  to  propose  or  not 
propose  future  legislation  as  relates  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Oiir  concern 
and  responsibility  is  limited  to  only  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  not  to  any  other 
matters.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility 
to  establish  that. 

But  this  is  not  a  trial,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word.  It  is  a  legislative  inquiry  directed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  law. 

I  think  Mr.  Llddy,  as  well  as  bis  lawyer, 
shovUd  be  advised,  too,  that  there  is  prece- 
dent for  an  Individual  refusing  to  take  an 
oath  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Congress,, 
and  the  courts,  as  I  understand  It — I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  Mr.  Nedzi  is — ^have  upheld  the  right 
of  the  subcommittee  to  ask  the  witness  to 
take  an  oath  under  these  condltlonB. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Brat.  The  counsel's  statement  was 
very  Interesting.  It  brought  up  many  things 
In  which  I  am  Interested.  But  I  would  have 
to  agree  with  the  chairman  that.  In  my 
opinion.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  matter  of 
taking  of  the  oath. 

I  believe  taking  the  oath  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  the  rights  of  the  defendant  to  later 
Invoke  the  fifth  amendment  to  any  and  all 
questions  asked. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Pbice.  Mr    Chairman,  I,  of  courae,  am 


not  a  member  of  the  togal  profsMlon.  I  have 
had  experience  In  oourt-work,  as  a  news- 
paperman years  ago,  and  through  my  years 
of  service  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  see  how  taking  of  the  oath  would 
Itself  caxiae  any  problem  to  the  witness.  We 
do  not  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  Invoke 
the  fifth  amendment  following  taking  of  the 
oath,  if  be  so  chooses  to  do. 

As  a  nonlawyer,  I  think  it  might  com- 
pound the  wltneas'  problem,  just  by  the  mere 
failure  of  taking  the  oath,  because  of  the 
responsibility  of  this  subcommittee  to  fol- 
low precedents  already  set  by  congressslonal 
committees. 

I  would  think  if  I  were  In  counsel's  place 
I  would  advise  my  client  to  take  the  oath, 
and  then  proceed  in  any  way  he  chooses,  as 
a  witness.  Certainly  we  wovUd  not  expect  him 
to  make  any  statements  or  give  any  re^wnses 
that  he  or  the  counsel  himself  felt  would  in 
any  way  incriminate  him.  further  Incrimi- 
nate him. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  AxENDS.  I  have  no  comments. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Slatinshek. 
Mr     Slattiishxk.   I   have  one  question  I 
would  like  to  direct  to  Mr.  Llddy. 

I  presume  your  basis  for  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  is  predicated  entirely  on  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  your  counsel? 

Mr.  LmoT.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I  am  relying 
on  the  advice  of  counsel  in  the  position  I  am 
taking  here. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Your  position  Is  based  en- 
tirely on  his  argument  presented  today? 
Mr.  LiDDT.  I  adopt  his  argument.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Slatinshek.  You  are  not  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  for  religious  grounds  or  for 
any  other  reason? 
Mr.  LmoT.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 
Mr.  Nedei.  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  HooAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  question  or  two  to 
counsel . 

Counsel,  do  you  have  any  citations,  in 
State  or  Pederal  courts,  supporting  yotir 
position  on  the  oath? 

Mr.  Marottlis.  Not  beyond  what  I  have 
stated.  I  have  not  come  across  any. 

Mr.  HooAN.  Do  you  have  a  citation  from  a 
U.S.  state  or  Federal  court,  even  though  it  Is 
repetition,  do  you  have  a  citation  supporting 
your  position  that  yova  client  Is  protected 
agamst  taking  an  oath? 

Mr.  Marottlis.  Not  beyond  what  I  have 
stated.  I  do  not  mean  to  duck  your  question, 
Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Hogan..  If  it  Is  a  UJ3.  State  or  Federal 
court,  would  you  restate  the  citation  that 
protects  your  client  from  taking  on  oath 
before  this  subcommittee? 

Mr.  MAROtrus.  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that 
I  have  cited  whatever  authority  I  have.  I 
have  drawn  some  analogies,  also,  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  circiUt  cases  that  I 
cited. 

I  believe  I  cited  Frank  v.  United  States 
and  Jones  v.  United  States. 

Mr.  Hogan.  Do  Frank  v.  United  States  and 
Jones  V.   United  States  go  to  protect  your 
client  from  taking  an  oath  before  this  sub- 
committee? 
Mr.  Maxoulis.  Excuse  me.  sir. 
[Mr.  Maroulls  and  Mr.  Liddy  confer.] 
Mr.  Nedzl  Off  the  record. 
Mr.  Marottlis.  Mr.  Hogan,  with  regard  to 
those  particular  cases  to  which   you   have 
jiist  referred,  both  Frank  and  Jones,  they 
deal  with  court.  The  analogy  that  I  am  draw- 
ing  from   those   cases    is   that   pending   an 
appeal,  that  a  man  cannot  be  compelled  to 
appear  before  a  body,  namely,  a  grand  jury, 
which  occurred  In  those  cases,  because  he 
has  an  absolute  right  not  to  take  the  stand 
at   his   own   trial.   And   I   would    argue   by 
analogy  that  the  same  thmg  applies  before  a 
legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  Chair  will  state  that  he  has 
some  views  on  the  subject,  but  under  the 
circumstances  does  not  feel  that  It  Is  neces- 
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•ary  for  the  legal  arguments  to  be  gone  Into 

In  depth  at  this  time. 

The  position  of  the  subcommittee  is  that  it 
is  proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the 
statutes,  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  the  witness'  refusal  to 
take  the  oath  at  this  time  Is  a  violation  of 
law,  and  at  an  appropriate  time  the  subcom- 
mittee will  take  whatever  action  it  deems 
necesaary. 

Mr.  Maroulls,  as  a  final  word,  do  you  Insist 
on  your  position  with  respect  to  your  client 
taking  the  oath,  as  described  by  you  in  the 
hearing  this  morning? 

Mr.  Marottlis.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the 
advice  that  I  feel  in  good  conscience  I  must 
give  my  client,  after  a  research  of  the  law 
and  the  authorities  that  I  have  presented  to 
you;  and  that  Is  the  advice  that  I  have  given 
him. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Slatinshek. 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  May  I  ask  one  question  of 
counsel. 

I  gather  you  do  not  challenge  the  legis- 
lative purpose  of  the  suboonunlttee,  or  the 
legislative  objectives? 

Mr.  Maroulis.  I  have  not,  I  must  say  In 
candor,  read  the  resolution.  I  really  don^ 
know.  Thus  far  I  have  not  raised  that  point. 

Mr.  Slattnsrxk.  You  recognize,  as  a  num- 
l>er  of  members  have  stated,  as  well  as  the 
chairman,  that  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  is 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  legislative  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Congress  In  respect  to 
the  CIA,  the  General  Intelligence  Agency? 
And  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  on  that 
this  committee  is  forced  to  Inquire  mto  the 
alleged  involvement  of  the  CIA  into  matters 
extending  to  the  Watergate.  As  a  conse- 
quence, this  committee  has  received  testi- 
mony from  numerous  witnesses  who  at  one 
time  or  another  have  mentioned  Mr.  Llddy's 


It  Is  a  necessary  function  of  this  commit- 
tee, it  is  necessary  for  the  record,  to  examine 
ISf.  Llddy  in  respect  to  the  CIA  involvement 
in  the  Watergate.  And  this  is  the  purpose  of 
this  particular  hearing.  This  is  why  Mr.  Llddy 
was  called  before  this  sutx»>mmlttee. 

I  wanted  counsel  to  understand  that,  since 
his  argTU[ient  seemed  predicated  on  the  prem- 
ise that  In  some  manner  this  was  a  trial.  It 
Is  not  a  trial. 

Mr.  Maxoulis.  I  did  not  intend  that — I  did 
not  Intend  to  be  understood  in  that  fashion. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  my 
client  is  under  indictment,  has  been  con- 
victed, has  an  I4>peal  pending,  and  may  have 
a  retrial.  He  may  also  be  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rate and  additional  indictments  and  separate 
and  different  trials.  And  I  am  protecting  his 
fifth  and  sixth  amendment  rights  In  those 
proceedings. 

That  Is  why  I  raise  thoee  arguments  before 
this  committee,  because  I  can  perceive  that 
by  taking  the  action  that  Is  requested  by 
this  committee  my  client  would  be  abridging 
his  fifth  and  sixth  amendment  rights.  This 
is  my  understanding  based  upon  the  entire 
memorandum  that  I  read  to  you  and  my  re- 
search and  understanding  of  those  materials. 

I  feel  that  In  good  conscience  I  must  so 
advise  my  client.  I  have  advised  him  of  that, 
and  he  has  elected  to  follow  my  advice. 

Mr.  NEoa.  Is  there  any  further  statement 
either  of  you  wtabes  to  make  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Maxoulis.  May  I  confer  with  my  client 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  NxDo.  Tee. 

Mr.  HooAX  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  per- 
mission to  attach  to  the  record  any  other 
documents  pertaining  to  the  appointment  of 
this  subcommittee? 

Mr.  Ndo.  That  permission  is  granted. 

Mr.  LmoT.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  per- 
mission I  would  like  to  make  one  pomt: 

One  of  the  gentleman  who  is  a  member  of 
the  suboonunlttee  In  speaking  to  Mr.  Mardu- 
11a  ask  him  If  he  "Insisted"— I  believe  was 


the  word  used  by  the  member — on  my  taking 
the  position  I  am  taking. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr. 
Maroulls  as  my  counsel  is  advising  me.  He 
has  not  insisted  that  I  accept  his  advice.  My 
actions  here  this  morning  are  done  on  Mr. 
Maroulls'  advice  but  upon  my  reqMnslblltty. 

Inasmuch  as  I  detected  m  the  language  of 
the  chaimuui  the  poesihlllty  of  consideration 
by  this  body  of  punitive  action.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  any  such  punitive  action 
should  properly  be  directed  toward  me  and 
not  toward  my  client — I  beg  your  pardon — my 
counsel.  I  am  afraid  I  am  lapsing  back  to  the 
old  days. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  argument  on  my  behalf  made  by  coun- 
sel— very  artlc\ilately,  In  my  judgment — I 
rely  on  it  as  a  whole,  and  on  no  portion  of 
it  more  or  less  than  any  other  portion  of  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Nedei.  The  Chair  will  state  that  he 
regrets  very  much  any  misunderstanding 
which  may  have  flowed  from  his  use  of  the 
word  "insist,"  and  the  suggestion  of  puni- 
tive action. 

Certainly  he  had  no  Intention  of  suggest- 
ing that  Mr.  Maroulls  was  Insisting  on  any 
particular  defense  to  someone  wlio  himself 
is  trained  in  the  law,  nor  that  he  should  be 
punished  for  asserting  a  very  sophisticated, 
novel  and,  as  I  said,  a  profound,  legal  argu- 
ment. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Chair 
that  the  record  is  clear  as  to  the  respective 
positions,  of  the  witness,  his  counsel,  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

At  this  point  the  Chair  will  excuse  the 
witness,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
reserve  the  right  to  pursue  whatever  legal 
steps  we  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  LiDDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
that.  I  appreciate  it.  And  I  would  like  just 
to  thank  the  Chair  and  every  member  of  this 
subcommittee  for  the  number  of  courtesies 
which  have  been  extended  to  me  and  to  my 
counsel  m  connection  with  my  apprearance 
before  this  body  today.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
all.  sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  RtexxT.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show 
one  thing.  We  are  making  a  record  to  be 
used  in  the  future.  I  am  sure  glad  you  did  not 
mean  by  use  of  the  word  "punitive,"  In  my 
appreciation  of  the  word  "punitive,"  that  we 
would  take  punitive  action.  We  will  only  take 
action  under  the  law.  which  I  do  not  con- 
sider "punitive"  In  the  definition  of  the 
word. 

It  is  a  loose  word.  I  don't  like  it  hanging 
that  we  are  going  to  take  punitive  action 
against  anybody. 

Mr.  LiDDT.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  you 
have  articulated  the  fact  that  all  language  is 
subject  to  construction,  and  reasonable  men 
can  differ. 

Mr.  HiBEXT.  I  Just  wanted  to  get  this  side 
in. 

Mr.  LmoT.  I  understand,  sir.  I  appreciate 
your  concern. 

Thank  you  very  much.  sir. 

Mr.  Nedei.  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  I  wonder  If  the  counsel  could 
explain  to  me  as  simply  as  possible  why  he 
feels  that  the  mere  taking  of  the  oath,  leav- 
ing aside  all  the  other  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives the  witness  can  follow,  without  any 
pressure  of  the  subcommittee  to  try  to  force 
him  to  go  beyond  his  constitutional  priv- 
ileges, leaving  those  aside,  why  that  wtnild 
be  Incriminatory. 

Mr.  Marottlis.  Mr.  Price,  in  an  abundance 
of  caution  I  will  preface  my  answer  by  stat- 
ing that  my  position  Is  based  on  the  entire 
memorandum  that  I  read  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. But  in  an  effort  to  focus  some  attention 
to  some  of  the  underlying  cases  for  the  posi- 
tion that  I  have  recommended  to  my  client, 
the  basic  item  Is  that  at  a  criminal  trial  my 


Client  would  have  the  absolute  right  not  to 
take  the  stand. 

It  is  t^sparent  to  me  that  he  faces  crim- 
inal trials;  not  before  this  tribunal,  certainly, 
not  before  this  committee.  But  that  day  has 
come  for  him,  and  I  beUeve  it  will  come 
again. 

If  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
gives  him  the  right  not  to  take  the  stand  at  a 
trial,  then  according  to  my  reasoning,  and 
based  on  the  historical  precedents  that  I  have 
set  forth.  I  believe  he  also  has  the  right,  as 
long  as  he  stands  in  that  posture,  to  refuse 
to  take  the  oath  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  or  tribunal. 

The  second  portion  of  my  concern  Is  based 
upon  the  publicity  that  other  witneeses  be- 
fore this  particular  subcommittee  have  re- 
ceived, namely,  they  allegedly  have  Invoked 
the  fifth  amendment,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  press.  That  is  the  type  of  item 
that  I  feel  can  be  very  riaitntging  to  my  client 
In  terms  of  his  abUlty  to  have  a  fair  trial  at  a 
subsequent  date,  either  on  the  indictment 
for  which  he  has  been  convicted  and  on 
which  he  presently  has  an  appeal,  or  upon 
indictments  which  may  come  down  from  the 
grand  Juries  that  are  presently  Investigating 
thUcase. 

I  hope  that  helps. 

Mr.  Price.  If  he  were  not  Va.  the  posture 
that  he  is  m.  would  you  then,  would  you  still 
suggest  that  be  not  take  the  oath? 

Mr.  Maxoulis.  No,  my  position  at  that 
point  would  be  different. 

I  have  only,  of  course,  considered  his  poel- 
tion  and  my  advice  to  him  baaed  upon  the 
posture  that  he  finds  himself  m. 

Mr.  FXKX.  In  other  words,  your  thinking 
Is  that  the  mere  taking  of  the  oath  puts  him 
on  the  stand,  and  until  he  takes  that  oath  he 
is  actually  not  on  the  stand? 

Mr.  LmoT.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Price. 

[Mr.  lilddy  and  Mr.  Maroulis  confer.] 

Mr.  Maxouub.  Mr.  Price,  it  may  l>e  that  if 
he  were  In  different  circumstancee  my  advice 
would  be  different. 

Again.  Just  in  an  abundance  of  caution, 
since  It  Is  4>parent  to  me  that  we  are  making 
a  record  for  review.  I  am  reluctant  to  give 
you  a  daflnltlve  answer  on  that,  because  I 
have  not  reeearched  It.  But  certainly  ix  his 
position  ware  different  it  would  affect  the 
application  of  this  historical  precedent  in 
law  as  I  perceive  it. 

I  believe  that  if  he  were  not  subject  to 
indictment.  If  he  were  not  presently  tinder 
indictment,  on  appeal,  or  subject  to  further 
Indictments,  my  advice  might  well  be  differ- 
ent, yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  listened  IntenUy,  and  I 
enjoyed  your  historical  review  of  the  back- 
ground for  the  later  adoption  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  But  I  do  not  really  read  Into  it 
any  prohibition  against  the  adnUxUstratlon 
Of  the  oath. 

Mr.  Maiottub.  Mr.  Price,  again  addressing 
myself  to  that  Inquiry,  I  can  only  state  that 
if  we  could  remove  ourselves  from  this  room 
and  put  ourselves  into  a  courtroom  my  client 
then,  I  believe  all  would  recognize  and  agree, 
has  an  absolute  right  not  to  even  be  called 
to  give  his  name. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  should 
be  the  case  before  other  tribunals. 

Mr.  NxDn.  Yes,  you  are. 

Mr.  Maroulis.  I  mean  to  the  point  of  not 
even  giving  his  name.  I  am  not  thinking  In 
terms  of  not  frivolously  invoking  a  fifth 
amendment  right  when  in  fact  a  person  is 
properly  and  lawfiUly  required  to  give  testi- 
mony and  be  then  elects  not  to  answer 
questions. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  But  you  are  electing  to  have 
him  not  give  any  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Maxoulis.  No,  sir.  I  am  electing — ^I  am 
advising  him  that  he  may  be  curtailing  his 
fifth  amendment  right  as  it  would  apply  at 
some  subsequent  date  before  a  court.  And  I 
have  advised  him  that  by  takmg  the  oath  he 
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then  might  be  curtailing  a  right  which  he 
presently  has  and  has  up  until  thla  point 
protected. 

Mr.  Nedzi.  The  Chair  appreciates  your  ar- 
gument, but  disagrees,  req>ectfun7. 

Mr.  AaxMS*.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one 
question? 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  Mr.  Arends. 

Itx.  Aaxnds.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  ICa- 
roulls,  but  putting  this  In  the  parlance  of 
the  street.  Is  thla  a  case  that  you  feel  should 
the  witness  be  sworn  he  Is  giving  up  a  right, 
period? 

Mr.  Makouiob.  Under  these  ctrcumstancee, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiDDT.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  Mr.  Llddy  and  Mr.  lif&roulls  confer.) 

Mr.  LmoT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may,  with 
your  Indulgence,  for  the  purpose  of  the  rec- 
ord, advise  you  that  the  election  Is  mine 
rather  than  that  of  my  counsel,  that  I  have 
relied  upon  hla  advice,  that  advice  being  that 
which  was  articulated  to  you  In  hU  prelim- 
inary statement  before  you  and  in  respmue 
to  the  Inquiry  by  Congressman  Price. 

Certainly  my  choice  of  action  before  this 
subcommittee  this  morning  Is  based  upon 
a  combination  of  the  facts,  and  all  of  the 
facts,  as  I  understand  them  to  be,  and  the 
law  as  given  to  me  In  his  advice  by  my 
counsel,  Mr.  Maroulls. 

Certainly  as  a  reasonable  man,  sir,  should 
the  facts  In  the  future  change  I  would,  of 
course,  review  the  new  facts.  I  would,  of 
course,  review  whatever  different — If  there 
Is  different — legal  advice  might  be  provided 
by  my  counael.  And  I  might  change,  or  I 
might  not  change,  my  position.  That  is  a 
judgment  that  I  have  not  made,  with  which 
I  am  not  as  yet  faced.  When  and  If  I  ever 
am,  I  shall  make  whatever  decision  I  believe 
to  be  appropriate  at  that  time. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  Mr.  Arends? 

Mr.  Saxtna.  Nothing  further. 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  Are  there  any  further  questlona? 

}ltt.  HoGAN.  Just  one. 

Let  the  record  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  House  resolution  and  the  documents  ap- 
pointing this  subcommittee  to  Its  work  are 
available  to  counsel  here  during  this  aeaalon. 
In  the  event  he  cares  to  look  at  them;  be- 
cause he  said  he  was  not  aware  of  those 
dociunents. 

We  have  them  here  for  your  perusal,  Mr. 
Maroulls  and  Mr.  Llddy,  If  you  care  to  look 
at  them. 

Mr.  Masottlis.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to 
receive  a  copy. 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  The  Chair  at  this  time  will  ex- 
cuse counsel  and  the  witness,  and  we  will 
proceed  with  the  executive  aeaslon. 

(Counsel  MaroulU  and  Mr.  Llddy  left  tiie 
room.) 

The  Chair  will  observe  that  throughout  the 
entire  proceeding  a  quorum  was  present,  and 
that  the  subcommittee  has  reaffirmed  Its 
earlier  decision  to  hold  the  hearing  In  execu- 
tive session,  with  unanlmoiu  consent, 

(Discussion  otr  the  record.] 

Mr.  Nkoci.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  HtexBT.  I  will  make  the  motion  that 
Mr.  Llddy  be  cited  for  contempt. 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  Mr.  Hubert  moves  that  the  sub- 
committee take  all  necessary  action  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  cite  the  witness. 
a.  Oordon  Llddy,  for  contempt  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

All  those  In  favor  signify  by  saying  "Aye." 

(Calls  of  "Aye."] 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  Those  opposed,  "No." 

(No  response.] 

Mr.  Nkdzi.  Let  the  record  show  that  all 
members  present  voted  In  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion. (Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  Hubert,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Arends.] 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
further  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:40  ajn.,  the  subcom- 
mittee recessed,  to  reconvene  at  the  call  of 
the  Chair.] 
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Tlie  full  committee  met  In  open  session  in 
the  Carl  Vinson  Room,  at  10:22  a.m.,  to  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  Intelligence  Subcom- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  failure  and  re- 
fusal of  Q.  Oordon  Llddy  to  be  sworn  or  to 
take  affirmation  to  testify  at  the  meeting  of 
the  subcommittee  on  Friday,  July  20,  in  con- 
nection with  the  subcommittee's  Inquiry  Into 
the  alleged  CIA-Watergate-Ellsberg  matters, 
the  following  members  of  the  committee  and 
staff  being  present: 

Mr.  JUibitt,  Chairman,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Bob 
WUson,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Pike. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  Whltehurst.  Mr.  Randall. 
Mr.  Toung.  Mr.  Charles  WUson,  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  PoweU,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Price. 

Mr.  White,  Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Nichols,  tOi. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Brlnkley,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  MontgMnery,  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  Bob  Daniel.  Mr.  Aspln,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Davis,  Mrs.  Scbroeder. 

Members  absent: 

Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Melvln  Price,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Oubser,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Jones. 

Staff  members  present:  Mr.  Slatlnsbek, 
chief  counsel;  Mr.  Morgan,  professional  staff 
member;  Mr.  Cook,  counsel;  Mr.  Pord,  pro- 
fessional staff  member;  Mr.  Marshall,  profes- 
sional staff  member:  Mr.  Norrls,  counsel;  Mr. 
Shumate,  counsel;  Mr.  Began,  counsel;  Mr. 
Cantus.  professional  staff  member;  Mr.  Red- 
dan,  counsel.  Armed  Services  Investigating 
Subcommittee;  Mr.  Ransom,  proresslonal 
staff  member.  Armed  Services  Investigating 
Subcommittee;  Mrs.  StockstUl,  executive  sec- 
retary; Mr.  Short,  clerical  staff  assistant. 

The  chairman  made  opening  remarks  stat- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
consider  the  report  of  the  Intelligence  Sub- 
committee with  regard  to  the  failure  and  re- 
fusal of  G.  Oordon  Llddy  to  be  sworn  or  to 
take  afllrmatlon  to  testify  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Intelligence  Subcommittee  on  Friday, 
July  20, 1973,  In  connection  with  the  subcom- 
mittee's Inquiry  Into  the  alleged  CIA-Water- 
gate-Ellsberg matters. 

The  chairman  recognized  Mr.  Nedzl,  Chalr- 
nuui  of  the  Intelligence  Subconunittee  to  sub- 
mit his  report.  In  behalf  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, on  Mr.  Llddy's  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee  on  July  20.  Mr.  Nedzl  read  a 
prepared  statement  and  Invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  conunittee  to  the 
transcript  of  the  subcommittee's  proceed- 
ings on  July  20,  which  was  before  each  Mem- 
ber. At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  bis 
statement,  Mr.  Nedzl  read  the  resolution  he 
proposed  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives citing  Mr.  Llddy  for  contempt 
of  the  Congress. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  by  mem- 
bers and  counsel.  During  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Treen  offered  a  motion  that 
action  be  postponed  on  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Nedzl  until  a  date  next  week  to 
be  designated  by  the  Chairman,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  Members  more  time  to  examine  per- 
tinent facts  bearing  on  the  resolution.  Fol- 
lowing discussion  of  the  motion,  Mr.  Tieen 
stated  it  would  be  acceptable  to  him  to  amend 
hla  motion  by  postponing  further  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  until  2:00  p.m.  today. 
This  proposal  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Randall  then  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  was  consideration  of  Mr.  Treen's 
motion  to  postpone  action  on  the  proposed 
resolution  until  a  time  to  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman.  The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a 
show  of  hands  vote  of  23  Yeas  and  9  Nays. 

The  committee  recessed  at  11:39  ajn.,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

During  the  meeting  the  committee  was  re- 
cessed from  10:45  ajn.  iintll  10:  OS  am.  in 


order  that  the  members  could  respond  to  a 
quorum  call. 

nUNK  M.  8l.ATnfSHKK. 
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The  full  committee  met  In  open  session. 
In  the  Carl  Vinson  Room,  at  10:13  a.m.,  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Intelllgenoe  Subcocnmlttae  with  regard  to 
the  failure  and  refusal  of  O.  Oordon  Llddy 
to  be  sworn  or  to  take  affirmation  to  testify 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Frl- 
day.  July  20.  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
committee's Inquiry  into  the  alleged  OIA- 
Watergate-KUsberg  matters,  the  foUowlng 
members  of  the  committee  and  staff  being 
present: 

Mr.  Hubert,  Chairman,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr. 
Arends.  Mr.  Bob  WUson,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
King.  Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr. 
Whltehurst,  Mr.  Toung.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Robert  Price. 

Mr.  White,  Mr  Treen.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Brlnkley.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
MoUohan. 

Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Dan  rwni^i  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Bob  Daniel,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Jones. 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Members  absent : 

Mr.  Melvln  Price,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Oubser,  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  BandaU.  Mr. 
Leggett. 

Mr.  PoweU .  Mr.  Hicks.  IiCr.  MitcheU.  Mr. 
Holt,  Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Aspln.  Mr.  DeUums. 

Staff  members  present:  Mr.  Slatlnsbek. 
chief  counsel;  Mr.  Hogan,  counsel;  Mr.  Shu- 
mate, cotuisel;  Mr.  MarshaU,  professional 
staff  member;  Mr.  Norris,  counsel;  Blrs. 
Stockstill.  executive  secretary:  Mr.  Short, 
clerical  staff  assistant 

The  Chairman  made  a  brief  opening  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  recognized  Mr.  Treen.  who 
made  a  statement  regarding  his  study  of  the 
acUon  recommended  by  the  Intelligence 
Subcommittee. 

The  Chairman  recognized  Mr.  Nedzl,  who 
renewed  bis  motion  that  the  committee  ap- 
prove his  proposal  to  bring  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  reec^utlon  citing  Mr.  O. 
Gordon  LUdy  for  contempt  of  the  Congress. 
The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Hogan.  counsel,  to 
read  the  proposed  resolution. 

Bir.  Pike  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  motion  was  approved  by  a  voice  vote. 

The  Chairman  ordered  a  roU  call  vote  on 
Mr.  Nedzl's  proposal.  The  results  of  the  roll 
caU  vote  foUow: 


tSx.  Hubert,  Mr.  Bray.  Mr.  Melvln  Price 
(proxy).  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Fisher  (proxy).  Mr. 
Bob  WUson.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Dickinson .  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Nedzl.  Mr.  Whttehunt,  Mr.  Toung,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Leggett 
(proxy) . 

Mr.  Robert  Price,  B4r.  White,  Mr.  Treen. 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Brlnkley. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  MoUohan. 

Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Blr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Bob  Daniel,  Mr.  DeUums 
(proxy),  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Schroeder. 

NATS— 0 

There  being  33  Teas  and  no  Nays.  Mr.  Ned- 
zl's proposal  to  bring  a  resolution  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  citing  Mr.  O.  Oor- 
don Llddy  for  contempt  of  the  Congress  was 
approved. 

The  committee  recessed  at  10:23  ajn..  sub- 
ject to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

Fkank  M.  Slatinsrkk. 

Chief  Counael. 
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TB  ON  iMTXLUaXNCX,  JtTLT  30.  1973 

On  Friday.  July  20.  1873.  durlxig  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Intelligence.  Mr.  Oeorge  Gordon  Llddy.  who 
was  duly  called  as  a  witness  pursuant  to  a 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  refused  to  be  sworn 
prior  to  offarlng  any  testimony  or  «^»*tm«T»g 
his  prlvllsgs  under  the  Fifth  Amendmant.  A 
quorum  being  present,  the  subcommittee 
voted  to  report  the  matter  to  the  f  uU  oo«n- 
mlttee  with  a  recommendation  for  reference 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  under  pro- 
cedures which  oould  ultimately  result  in  Mr. 
Llddy  being  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 
In  his  appearanoe  before  the  subcomlttee 
on  July  30th  Mr.  Llddy  and  counsel,  through 
an  extensive  brief  and  exchange  with  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  claimed  In 
essence  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  Incorpo- 
rates the  right  of  a  witness  bef<H«  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee  not  to  take  the  stand 
and  therefore  not  to  be  sworn.  In  s\un,  Mr. 
Uddy  claimed  he  had  the  absolute  ri^t  un- 
der the  Fifth  Amendment  to  remain  com- 
pletely sUent  with  regard  to  any  offering  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  He  sought  to  rein- 
force his  posttlon  baaed  on  his  ciirrent  con- 
viction on  the  Watergate  breakln  which  is 
under  appeal,  and  the  poeslbUtty  of  future 
Indictments  being  brought  against  him.  He 
further  argued  a  Sixth-Amendment  right  to 
avoid  what  he  claims  would  be  prejudicial 
publicity  m  the  media  should  he  claim  his 
FUth  Amendment  rights. 

The  bulk  of  the  witness'  brief  is  an  ex- 
tended historical  survey  of  the  development 
of  the  accusatorial  system,  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  and  related  mat- 
tars.  It  Is  established,  without  any  neces- 
sity for  an  historical  treatment,  that  a  de-< 
fendant  in  a  criminal  case  may  not  be 
comiwlled  to  give  evidence  against  himself 
and  Indeed  that  he  may  not  be  caUed  to  the 
stand  and  made  to  take  the  oath  at  aU  If  he 
chooses.  With  regard  to  compelling  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  subject  of  an  investigation,  a 
possible  future  defendant,  or  an  already  In- 
dicted defendant  before  a  grand  jury,  the 
rule  varies  in  federal  and  state  cotirts.  The 
federal  courts  have  generaUy  reftised  to  hold 
that  the  subject  of  the  Inveetlgatlon,  a  pro- 
spective defendant,  may  decline  to  appear 
but  they  have  Indicated  that  there  may  be 
limits  with  respect  to  who  may  be  caUed 
and  under  what  circtimstanoes  the  Inquiry 
may  proceed.  Note,  "The  Rights  of  a  Witness 
Before  a  Grand  Jury,"  l»fl7  Duke  L.  J.  97,  106 
nn.  31,  32.  In  support  of  his  position.  Mr. 
Uddy  quoted,  inter  alia,  from  Jones  v.  United 
States,  342  F.  2d  863.  868  purporting  to  state 
the  rvUe  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

"At  a  trial,  putting  the  accused  on  the 
witness  stand  without  his  consent  and  ask- 
ing him  anything  at  all  would  violate  his 
constitutional  privilege  against  self-lncrlm- 
InaUon.  We  think  taking  blm  before  the 
grand  jury  without  his  consent  and  asking 
htm  anything  violates  his  prlvUege." 

That  was  not  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of 
the  Court  and  was  therefore  iu>t  a  holding. 
Mv  at  864.  (Emphasis  added.] 

Whatever  the  rule  prevaUlng  with  regard 
to  grand  juries,  there  Is  no  support  In  the 
decided  cases  for  any  proposition  that  a  de- 
fendant— prospective,  past,  or  present — ^may 
decline  to  appear  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath 
before  a  congressional  committee  and  Mr. 
Llddy  does  not  offer  a  single  citation  to  the 
contrary.  A  witness  may  of  course  assert 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination  ~In 
rsgard  to  questions  asked  of  him  but  he 
may  not  refuse  to  take  the  witness  chair  at 
aU.  The  reason  plainly  is  that  a  oongresaional 
committee  is  not  a  court,  it  has  no  power  to 
try,  contrtot,  and  sentence  one,  and  Its  func- 


tion is  to  carry  on  Inquiries  to  detennlne  the 
necessity  for  legislation  and  to  review  the 
implementation  of  legislation  that  has  been 
enacted. 

McOrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  VB.  136  (1927), 
and  the  other  prevaOlng  case  law,  clearly' 
establishes  that  a  committee  of  one  Hotise  of 
Congress  may  oomptl  a  private  Individual  to 
appear  before  it  and  to  give  testimony  pro- 
vided that  the  Inquiry  Is  part  of  an  exercise 
of  the  legislative  function  conveyed  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution  and  that  the 
process  is  being  employed  to  obtain  testi- 
mony for  that  purpose.  The  power  of  inquiry, 
the  Court  said,  is  "a  necessary  and  appro- 
priate attribute  of  the  power  to  legldate" 
and  is  In  fact  to  be  treated  "as  inhering  In 
it"  for  purposes  of  legislating  and  oversight 
with   regard   to  enacted   laws. 

In  the  case  at  hand  Mr.  Llddy,  who  Is  In 
confinement,  was  properly  before  the  sub- 
conmiittee  pursuant  to  a  valid  Writ  of  Ha- 
beas Carpus  Ad  Testificandum  Issued  by 
Chief  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Dlstrfbt  of  Co- 
Ixmibla  on  July  16.  1078.  See  OUmore  v. 
United,  States,  120  Feb.  2nd  199  (1943).  The 
authority  and  legislative  purpose  of  the  sub- 
committee has  been  established.  H.  Res.  186, 
93d  Congress;  organization  meeting  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  93d 
Congress,  February  27,   1973. 

TlUe  2,  United  States  Code  Sections  193 
and  194  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  193.  Refusal  of  witness  to  testify  or 
produce  papers 
"Every  person  who,  having  been  sximmoned 
as  a  witness  by  the  authority  of  either  House 
of  Congress  to  give  testimony  or  to  produce 
papers  upon  any  matter  under  Inquiry  before 
either  House,  or  any  Joint  committee  estab- 
lished by  a  jotat  or  conciirrent  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  or  any  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  wUlfiUly  makes 
default,  or  who.  having  appeared,  refuses 
to  answer  any  questions  pertinent  to  the 
question  under  inquiry,  shaU  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than 
$100  and  imprisonment  In  a  common  jail  for 
not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  th»" 
twelve  months.  As  amended  June  23,  1937. 
c.  694.  63  Stat.  043. 

"Sec.  104.  CerUflcation  of  faUvu-e  to  testify; 
grand  jury  action  falling  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  records 
"Whenever  a  witness  summoned  as  men- 
tioned in  section  193  fails  to  appear  to  testify 
or  fails  to  produce  any  books,  papers,  records, 
or  documents,  as  required,  or  whenever  any 
witness  BO  summoned  refuses  to  answer  any 
question  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  In- 
quiry before  either  House,  or  any  joint  com- 
mittee established  by  a  joint  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congi«sa,  or 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  and  the  fact  of  such 
faUure  or  failures  is  reported  to  either 
House  whUe  Congress  is  in  session,  or  when 
Congress  Is  not  In  session,  a  statement  of 
fact  constituting  such  faUure  Is  reported  to 
and  filed  with  the  President  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  President  of  the  Senate  or 
Speaker  of  the  House,  as  the  case  may  t>e, 
to  certify,  and  he  shall  so  certify,  the  state- 
ment of  facts  aforesaid  under  the  seal  of  the 
Senate  or  House,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney,  whose 
duty  it  shaU  be  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  grand  jury  for  Its  actions.  As  amended 
July  13,  1936,  c.  884,  49  Stat.  2041;  June  22, 
1938,  c.  694,  62  SUt.  942." 

A  refusal  to  take  the  oath  and  be  sworn,  it 
is  established  In  the  few  cases  dealing  with 
this  fact  situation,  constitutes  under  2 
XJS.C.  Sec.  193  I)oth  a  willful  default  and 
a  refusal  to  answer.  Sialer  v.  United  States. 
170  F.  3d  273.  279-281  (C  J1J3.C.  1948) ;  UnUed 


States  V.   HintM,   108  F.  Supp.  838,  327-828 

(D.CJJJD.  ni.  1961 ).» 

In  Eisler  it  was  held  that  a  deliberate  and 
intentional  refusal  to  be  sworn  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  violation  of  2  U.8.C.  193.  Also, 
said  the  court  In  Sisler,  having  been  sum- 
moned by  lawful  authority,  the  witness  was 
bound  to  conform  to  the  procedures  of  the 
committee. 

In  Hintz  the  court  stated  that  the  mere 
charge  of  refusing  to  be  sworn  violated  the 
so-called  second  branch  of  the  statute.  There 
is  no  question  more  pertinent  to  a  subject 
under  Investigation  than  whether  the  wit- 
ness wlU  answer  truthfuUy. 

Any  witness,  of  course,  has  the  oonstltu- 
Uonal  right  to  Invoke  his  prlvUege  against 
self-incrimination  and  refuse  to  answer  when 
indeed  he  would  be  incriminated.  But  he 
must  appear,  he  must  take  the  stand,  he 
must  be  sworn,  and  he  must  assert  the  privi- 
lege as  to  each  Incriminating  question  which 
Is  asked  of  him.  "If  the  Committee  was  to 
be  at  all  effective  In  bringing  to  Congreas' 
attention  certain  practices  •  •  •  which 
shotild  be  subject  to  federal  prohibitions  it 
necessarily  had  to  ask  some  witnesses  ques- 
tions which.  If  truthfully  answered,  might 
place  them  Ui  jeopardy  of  sUte  proeecuUon 
Unless  interrogation  Is  met  with  a  valid  con- 
stitutional objection  'the  scope  of  the  power 
of  (congressional)  Inquiry  •  •  •  te  as  pene- 
trating and  far-reaching  as  the  potential 
power  to  enact  and  approprUte  under  the 
Constitution.'  (Quoting  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States.  860  V£.  109,  111  (1960)).  And  It  is 
not  untU  the  question  is  asked  that  the  In- 
terrogator can  know  whether  It  wlU  lie  an- 
swered or  wni  be  met  with  some  constltu- 
ttonal  objection.  To  deny  the  Committee  the 
right  to  ask  the  question  would  be  to  turn 
an  option  of  refusal'  into  a  'prohibition  of 

i^S"^ Hutcheson  v.  United  States 

369  United  States  690,  619.  •»"**«f. 

Any  suggestion  that  Congress  cannot  in- 
quire into  matters  which  were  the  subject  of 
Judicial  proceedings  necessarUy  appUes  to  fu- 
ture Judicial  proceedings  as  weU  as  pending 
Tf  such  were  the  reach  of  due  processMt 
would  turn  a  witness'  prlvUege  against  self- 
incrimination  Into  a  self-operating  restraint 
on  congressional  Inquiry  •  •  •  and  would  m 
effect  pro  tanto  obliterate  the  need  for  that 
^ii^^"^°?*^  protection."  Hutcheson  v. 
United  States,  (supra)  613  n.  16  (1963).  See 

S^;  ^'Ilfi''*''  '•  '^""*'*  '^f'»*«».  279  United 

that  Mr.  Llddy's  poelUon  as  a  convicted  de- 
^dant  and  a  poeslble  future  defendant 
would  not  suffice  to  excuse  hla  conduct  at 
the  hearing. 

It  Is  submitted  that  a  JusUclable  case 
against  Mr.  Llddy  under  the  provisions  of  3 
Zf,!:.^\  .^^  developed  by  virtue  of  his 
refusal  to  take  an  oath  before  a  duly  consti- 
tuted subcommittee  of  the  House  with  a 
duly  established  legislative  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, the  provisions  of  2  UJ3.C.  194  should 

^fK?''?^"**  '*"  appropriate  consideration 
within  the  processes  established  by  law  Put 
anotoer  way,  the  Special  Subcommittee  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Llddy  has  been  in 
contempt  of  Congress,  and  under  the  stot- 
utes,  the  Issue  of  guUt  or  Innocence  should 
be  resolved  In  the  appropriate  federal  court. 

Mr.  NEDZI  (during  the  reading)  Mr 
Speaker,  since  this  report  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  membership  as  a  commit- 
tee print  over  the  weekend,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
or  the  report  and  the  appendixes  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
fuU  in  the  Record  with  the  appendixes. 

»See  also  Proceedings  Against  Arnold  8. 
Johnson,  H.  Hept.  No.  91-1461;  Committee  On 
Internal  Security  Annual  Report,  1973.  H. 
Rept.  No.  93-801. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  536) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  536 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  certify  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  as  to  tbe  refxisal  of  Oeorge 
Oordon  Llddy  to  be  sworn  or  to  take  alBrma- 
tlon  td  testify  before  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee of  the  said  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  July  20.  1973,  together  with  all 
tbe  facts  In  connection  therewith,  uiuler  tbe 
seal  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  the  end  that  tbe  said  Oeorge 
Gordon  Llddy  may  be  proceeded  against  In 
tbe  manner  and  form  provided  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Nkozi)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  July  20,  1973, 
during  an  executive  session  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Intelligence  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  Mr.  George  Gordon 
Liddy,  who  was  duly  called  as  a  witness 
pursuant  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  re- 
fused to  be  sworn  prior  to  offering  any 
testimony  or  claiming  his  privileges  un- 
der the  fifth  amendment.  A  quorum  bc}- 
ing  present,  the  subcommittee  voted  to 
report  the  matter  to  the  fuD  committee 
with  a  recommendation  for  reference  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  pro- 
cedures which  could  ultimately  result  in 
Mr.  Liddy  being  cited  for  contempt  of 
Congress.  Since  Mr.  Liddy  was  In  confine- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail,  as 
the  result  of  his  conviction  on  the  Water- 
gate break-in,  the  subcommittee  peti- 
tioned Chief  Judge  John  J.  Sirica  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum  as 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  Mr.  Llddy's 
presence  before  the  subcommittee.  In  his 
discretion  Judge  Sirica  signed  that  peti- 
tion on  July  16,  1973,  and  an  order  was 
delivered  to  the  U.S.  marshal  for  Llddy's 
presence  before  the  subcommittee  on 
July  20, 1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intelligence  is  a  duly  constituted 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  pursuant  to  House  Reso< 
lution  185,  93d  Congress,  smd  the  ap- 
pointment made  during  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  February  27.  1973.  In  addi- 
tion, an  order  was  given  to  me  sis  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  directing  that 
we  conduct  an  inquiry  regarding  CIA 
Involvement  in  Watergate-Ellsberg  mat- 
ters. The  subcommittee  commenced  its 
hearings  on  May  11,  1973,  and  in  16  ses- 
sions since  that  date  has  had  before  it 
some  24  witnesses  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry.  Although  three  wit- 
nesses before  the  subcommltte  claimed 
their  fifth  amendment  privilege  through- 
out their  appearance,  Mr.  Liddy  was  the 
sole  witness  who  refused  to  be  sworn. 

In  Us  appearance  before  the  subcom- 


mittee on  July  20,  Mr.  Llddy  and  counsel, 
through  an  extensive  brief  and  exchange 
with  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
claimed  in  essence  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment incorporates  the  right  of  a  wit- 
ness before  a  congressional  subcommit- 
tee not  to  take  the  stand  and  therefore 
not  to  be  sworn.  In  sum,  Mr.  IJddy 
claimed  he  had  the  absolute  right  under 
the  fifth  amendment  to  remain  com- 
pletely silent  with  regard  to  any  offering 
before  the  subcommittee.  He  further 
argued  a  sixth  amendment  right  to  avoid 
what  he  claims  would  be  prejudicial  pub- 
licity in  the  media  should  he  claim  his 
fifth  amendment  rights. 

All  of  the  details  concerning  committee 
and  subcommittee  jurisdiction,  the  ac- 
tual proceedings  and  committee  actions 
on  the  case  are  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee print  which  was  circulated  to  the 
House  membership  by  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 29,  1973,  and  is  presently  before  the 
House  as  a  privileged  report. 

On  July  26  and  on  July  31,  1973,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  met 
to  consider  the  resolution  before  you 
today.  After  extensive  discussion  and 
consideration  of  the  legal  matters  in- 
volved, the  committee  voted  33  to  0  to 
adopt  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  poeitloo  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  that  all  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural legal  prerequisites  have  been  sat- 
isfied for  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Llddy  as 
a  witness  and  that  the  House  should  re- 
port a  resolution  which  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  U.S.  Attorney.  Title  2, 
United  States  Code,  sections  192  and  194 
provide  the  necessary  vtiilcles  for  taking 
this  action.  Section  192  provides  the  ba- 
sis for  indictment  should  a  witness  before 
either  House  of  Congress  refuse  to  an- 
swer any  question  pertinent  to  the  in- 
quiry. Section  194  provides  the  vehicle 
for  certifying  such  a  result  to  the  appro- 
priate U.S.  Attorney.  The  central  ques- 
tion is  whether  failure  to  take  the  oath 
constitutes  a  refusal  to  give  testimony. 
We  believe  It  does.  Of  course,  the  ulti- 
mate answer  rests  with  the  courts.  WhUe 
there  may  be  merit  to  Mr.  Llddy's  argu- 
ment as  it  pertains  to  testimony  of  a  de- 
fendant in  a  court  of  law,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  applies  to  a  duly  constituted 
congressional  hearing  without  procedural 
deficiencies. 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  basic 
case  law  on  the  subject  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  are  in  compliance  with 
the  basic  substantive  and  procedural  re- 
quirements in  the  onward  reporting  of 
the  case.  Accordingly,  it  Is  the  position 
of  the  committee  that  the  proceedings  to 
date  are  in  order  and  we  recommend  that 
tbe  House  approve  gomg  forward  with  a 
resolution  that  the  Speaker  certify  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney  the  report  as  to  the 
refusal  of  Oeorge  Gordon  Llddy  to  be 
sworn  to  testify  at  a  meeting  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Intelligence  on 
July  20,  1973,  together  with  aU  the  facts 
in  coimectlon  therewith  to  the  end  that 
he  may  be  proceeded  against  as  provided 
by  law. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  Resolution  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

It  has  been  a  long-time  tradition  well- 


supported  in  law  that  when  witnesses 
called  before  congressional  committees 
are  required  to  be  sworn  prior  to  offering 
testimony  it  is  their  duty  to  rise  and  be 
sworn  or  make  affirmation.  Following 
that,  it  certainly  is  the  right  of  every 
witness  to  claim  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  under  the  fifth 
amendment  if.  indeed,  that  be  the  case. 
However,  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees has  every  right  to  put  the  question 
to  the  witness  In  our  Investigative  and 
legislative  fimctions.  Then  and  only  then 
should  there  be  a  decision  as  to  whether 
a  reply  must  be  made.  Certainly  to  con- 
done a  refusal  to  be  sworn  would  stifle 
the  entire  congressional  investigative 
process  and  that  cannot  be  tolerated  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  legislative  responsi- 
bilities. Dtiring  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings,  of  which  I  am  privl- 
ledged  to  be  a  member,  no  other  witness 
refused  to  be  sworn  although  others  did 
claim  a  privilege  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment and  in  no  ctise  did  the  subcommit- 
tee question  that  right. 

Although  contempt  proceedings  could 
be  conducted  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
the  membership  in  their  wisdom  felt  the 
better  course  was  to  refer  all  such  cases 
to  the  appropriate  VS.  Attorney  for  ac- 
tion after  approval  by  the  House  con- 
cerned. That  Is  what  we  ask  you  to  do 
today  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  dear  cut 
violation  of  the  statutory  provision  con- 
tained in  section  192  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code. 

The  integrity  of  the  legislative  process 
requires  that  we  do  nothing  less  than  to 
pass  this  resolution.  We  believe  Mr.  llddy 
should  be  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress 
for  his  failure  to  take  the  oath  or  make 
sifflrmatlon  before  a  duly  constituted 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  while  in  pursuit  of  a 
proper  investigation  of  alleged  Central 
inteUigence  Agency  involvement  In  the 
Watergate-Daniel  EUsberg  matters. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bdieve 
that  the  gentleman  stated  that  G.  Gor- 
don Liddy  was  the  only  one  of  numerous 
witnesses  to  be  called  before  the  subcom- 
mittee who  refused  to  be  sworn  as  a 
witness. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  he  not  the  only  per- 
son to  come  before  the  committee  who 
had  been  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted, 
and  had  a  case  on  appeal  in  the  courts? 
Was  he  not  the  only  witness  In  that 
status? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  In  the  status  which  the 
gentleman  describes,  I  believe  he  was. 
However,  Mr.  McCord  was  also  found 
guilty,  and  Mr.  Hunt  waa  foimd  guilty 
also.  That  Is  correct.  So  he  was  not  the 
only  one  in  that  status. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  they  have  aiveals 
pending? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  My  imderstanding  is  that 
they  do  have  appetds  pending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
other  two. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  That  is  my  understanding, 
yes. 

Me.  GROSS.  They  were  In  the  same 
status  as  Mr.  liddy? 
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Mr.  NEDZL  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
McCord  who  is  not  In  confinement,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  whereas  Mr.  Liddy 
was. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  clarify  that  statement  that 
referred  to  "Mr.  Hunt."  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Cwnmittee  and  I 
want  it  distinctly  imderstood  the  gentle- 
man is  not  talking  about  me.  Will  the 
gentleman  be  so  good  as  to  do  that? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  will  be  glad  to.  The  Mr. 
Hunt  to  whom  I  refer  is  E.  Howard  Hunt 
of  Watergate  f  cune. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire,  if  we  vote  the  citation,  this  gen- 
tleman is  now  doing  time,  Is  that  correct? 

Bdr.  NEDZI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  What  is  his  sentence 
approximately?  Is  it  30  days  or  years? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  It  is  years.  I  regret  I  can- 
not give  the  gentleman  a  specific  answer. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  What  would  be  the 
remedy  if  he  were  ordered  found  in  con- 
tempt and  still  declined  to  answer? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  assume  the  remedy 
would  be  to  tack  onto  his  sentence  what- 
ever the  court  would  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  excellent  report  he 
has  Issued  but  I  raise  this  question.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  some  2  weeks 
prior  to  the  actual  appearance  of  Mr. 
Liddy,  the  committee  had  in  writing  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Llddy's  lawyer  indicating 
that  Mr.  Liddy  would  not  in  fact  furnish 
any  Information  and  that  he  would  take 
the  fifth  amendment,  as  would  be  Ws 
right.  I  wondered  if  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  would  answer  what  precise 
information  or  what  areas  were  to  be 
explored  by  the  committee  with  Mr. 
Lid(|y  when  it  was  known  ahead  of  time 
tliat  Mr.  Llddy  would  In  fact  Invoke  the 
fifth  amendment. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  My  response  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  first  Instance  is  that  coimsel 
for  Mr.  Liddy  did  not  indicate  he  would 
not  be  sworn.  He  said  Mr.  Liddy  would 
take  the  fifth  amendment.  Of  course  the 
intention  of  the  committee  in  calling  Mr. 
Llddy  was  an  effort  to  endeavor  to  elicit 
such  information  as  Mr.  Llddy  possessed 
with  reference  to  the  involvement  of  the 
CIA  in  the  whole  Watergate  affair. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man could  tell  me  this.  Is  there  any 
precedent  In  the  annals  of  the  House 
for  citing  for  contempt  a  person  simply 
because  he  has  refused  to  take  the  oath? 
Bfr.  NEDZI.  Yes,  there  is  precedent. 
■Riere  Is  the  case  which  goes  back  to  1947 
Involving  Gerhardt  Eisler,  who  refused 
to  be  sworn  before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  DRINAN.  But  in  the  Elsler  case 
were  there  not  other  clrcimistances  that 
are  not  present  here,  or  rather,  in  the 
Liddy  case  there  are  circimistances  pres- 
ent that  were  not  present  in  the  Elsler 
case. 

Mr.  Liddy  is  now  in  jail;  he  Is  being 
investigated  by  a  grand  jury;  he  is  a  de- 
fendant in  a  civil  case,  and  he  felt  that 
this  might  tend  to  incriminate  him? 

Mr.  NEDZL  There  are  certain  dif- 
ferences of  course.  On  the  other  hand  in 
the  Elsler  matter  he  was  also  in  confine- 
ment at  the  time  that  he  appeared  and 
there  were  charges  being  pursued  against 
him,  so  to  that  extent  the  two  cases  are 
very  similar, 

Mr.  DRINAN.  One  further  thing  is  not 
entirely  clear  to  me  from  reading  the 
documents.  Mr.  G,  Gordon  Llddy 
through  his  attorney  said  this  would 
tend  to  defame  him  and  degrade  him 
and  possibly  incriminate  liim.  but  my 
understanding  is  that  all  this  was  in 
executive  session,  so  how  could  his  at- 
torney say  in  fact  that  this  would  tend 
to  implicate  him  since  the  proceeding 
would  not  be  public? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
really  respond  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Could  he  feel,  though, 
that  the  fsuit  would  emerge  that  Mr.  Q. 
Gordon  Liddy  had  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  and  had  thereby  created 
prejudice  against  himself? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
was  a  reasonable  assumption  on  his  part, 
certainly. 

Mr.  DRINAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  responding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
page  28  of  the  report  before  us,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  it  says: 

There  being  33  Yeas  and  no  Nays,  Mr. 
Nkdki's  proposal  to  bring  a  resolution  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  citing  Mr.  O. 
Gordon  Llddy  for  contempt  of  Congress  was 
approved. 

Do  we  have  a  printed  copy  of  this  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  resolution  was  read 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIxyr.  The  normal  pro- 
cedure is  that  we  have  a  printed  copy. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  It  is  on  the  front  page. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  there  some  great 
hurry  that  we  cannot  read  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  It  is  on  the  front  page  of 
this  report.  This  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Members. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  reason  I  asked 
is  that  we  had  some  difficulty  last  Thurs- 
day, my  office,  when  we  were  informed 
that  the  resolution  would  come  up,  in 
getting  a  copy.  I  just  wondered  if  there 
was  some  great  reason  as  to  why  every- 
one was  denied  a  copy  prior  to  this  time. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Nobody  was  denied  a  copy. 
This  was  sent  out  to  all  the  Members 
August  29. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  it? 


Mr.  NEDZI.  There  is  no  number.  It  Is 
a  committee  print. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  the  difference  between  this 
citatim  on  Mr.  Liddy  and  the  citation 
against  the  president  of  CBS,  and  how  he 
voted  on  that? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  frankly  cannot  remem- 
ber how  I  voted  on  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  be  Interested  to  see  how  the 
votes  go  in  comparison  with  protection 
of  civil  rights.  I  am  inclined  to  vote  for 
this  resolution,  but  as  it  relates  to  the 
one  for  the  president  of  CBS,  who  of 
course  is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
protect  himself  than  this  gentleman,  who 
is  now  in  jail  and  obviously  salted  away. 

I  am  really  somewhat  disturbed,  al- 
though the  gentleman  assures  me  that 
everybody  was  given  adequate  notifica- 
tion: yet,  he  cannot  even  tell  me  the 
number  of  the  resolution  we  have  before 
us. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  record  Is  going  to 
have  to  speak  for  itself  on  that  score.  I 
am  advised  there  is  no  number  imtll 
afterward. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
suwort  the  committee's  position  based 
on  the  research  report  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  follows: 

This  Is  in  response  to  your  request  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  grounds  of  refusal  of  Mr. 
O.  Gordon  Llddy  to  take  the  oath  as  witness 
before  the  Special  Intelligence  Subconunlttee, 
BaalcaUy,  Mr.  Llddy's  argument  seems  to  be 
that  since  he  itf  a  defendant  In  pending  crim- 
inal actions — as  a  convicted  defendant  on  ap- 
peal In  one  case  and  as  a  possible  future  de- 
fendant In  the  light  of  ongoing  grand  Jury 
action — ^he  Is  entitled  tinder  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  self-incrimination  clause  to  re- 
fuse to  take  the  stand  as  a  witness  at  all.  The 
argument  with  regard  to  this  point  la  fused 
with  an  argument  directed  to  the  claim  of 
prejudice  in  future  trials  which  will  be  oc- 
casioned by  his  appearance,  which  may  be  a 
due  process  claim  or  which  may  simply  be 
gloss  on  the  self-incrimination  clause. 

The  bulk  of  the  Maroulls  memorandum, 
which  you  forwarded  for  our  consideration,  is 
an  extended  historical  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  accusatorial  system,  the  priv- 
ileges against  self-incrimination,  and  related 
matters. 

It  is  established,  without  any  necessity  for 
an  historical  treatment,  that  a  defendant  In 
a  criminal  case  may  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself  and  indeed  that  he 
may  not  be  called  to  the  stand  and  made  to 
take  the  oath  at  all  if  he  chooses.  With  regard 
to  compelling  the  appearance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  an  Investigation,  a  possible  future  de- 
fendant,  or   an   already   Indicted   defendant 
before  a  grand  Jury,  the  rule  varies  In  federal 
and  state  courts.  The  federal  courts  have 
generaUy  refused  to  hold  that  the  subject  of 
the  Investigation,  a  prospective  defendant, 
may  decline  to  appear  but  they  have  Indi- 
cated that  there  may  be  limits  with  req^ect 
to  who  may  be  caUed  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  Inquiry  may  proceed.  Note, 
"The  Rights  of  a  Witness  Before  a  Orand' 
Jury",  1967  Duke  L.  J.  97,  106  nn.  SI,  82.  The 
language  from  Jones  v.  United  States.  842 
F.  2d  863,  868  (O.AU.C.  1964) ,  purporting  to 
state  the  rule  in  the  Dlstrlet  of  Columbia 
was  not  concurred  In  by  a  majority  of  th« 
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Court  and  was  therefore  not  a  holding.  Id., 
at  864. 

Whatever  the  rule  prevailing  with  regard 
to  grand  Juries,  there  is  no  sup;>ort  in  the 
decided  cases  for  any  proposition  that  a  de- 
fendant— prospective,  past,  or  present — may 
decline  to  appear  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath 
before  a  congressional  committee.  He  may  of 
course  assert  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination In  regard  to  questions  asked  of 
him  but  he  may  not  refuse  to  take  the  wit- 
ness chair  at  all.  The  reason  plainly  Is  that  a 
congressional  committee  Is  not  a  coxirt.  It  has 
no  power  to  try,  convict,  and  sentence  one, 
and  Its  function  Is  not  to  discover  evidence 
'  for  such  piuposes.  Its  function  Is  to  carry  on 
inquiries  to  determine  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lation and  to  review  the  carrylng-out  of  en- 
acted legislation. 

McGrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  VS.  136  (1936), 
Clearly  establishes  that  a  committee  of  one 
House  of  Congress  may  compel  a  private  In- 
dividual to  appear  before  It  and  to  give  testi- 
mony provided  that  the  Inquiry  Is  part  of  an 
exercise  of  the  legislative  function  conveyed 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  and  that  the 
process  Is  being  employed  to  obtalii  testi- 
mony for  that  purpose.  The  power  of  inquiry, 
the  Court  said.  Is  "a  necessary  and  appro- 
priate attribute  of  the  power  to  legislate" 
and  is  m  fact  to  be  treated  "as  inhering  m 
it"  for  purposes  of  legislating  and  oversight 
With  regard  to  enacted  law.  Id.,  at  175.  Spe- 
clflcally.  the  Court  observed,  the  legislative 
function  of  the  Inquiry  was  clearly  mani- 
fested because  "the  subject  to  be  Investigated 
was  the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Justice — whether  its  fvmctlons  were  bemg 
properly  discharged  or  were  being  neglected 
or  misdirected,  and  particularly  whether  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  assistants  were  per- 
forming or  neglecting  their  duties  in  respect 
of  the  institution  and  prosecution  of  pro- 
ceedings to  punish  crimes  and  enforce  ap- 
propriate remedies  against  the  wrongdoers — 
specific  Instances  of  alleged  neglect  being 
recited.  Plamiy  the  subject  was  one  on  which 
legislation  could  be  had  and  would  be  ma- 
terially aided  by  the  Information  which  the 
Investigation  was  calculated  to  elicit.  This 
becomes  manifest  when  it  is  reflected  that 
the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  duties  of  bla  assistants,  are  all 
subject  to  regulation  by  congressional  legis- 
lation, and  that  the  department  is  main- 
tained and  its  activities  are  carried  on  under 
such  appropriations  as  in  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  are  needed  from  year  to  year."  Id., 
177-178. 

The  same  language  could  be  \ised  In  con- 
nection with  the  CIA  and  Congress  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Daugherty  It  sbotUd  be  noted,  who  was 
convicted  of  contempt  tar  refusing  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  pursuant  to  a 
subpoena,  was  a  private  citizen,  the  brother 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  his  actions  were 
at  the  same  time  subject  to  other  investi- 
gations preparatory  to  the  bringing  of  crim- 
inal charges  which  were  in  fact  brovight.  Any 
suggestion  that  Congress  could  not  Inquire 
Into  matters  which  were  the  subject  of  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  would  have  to  apply  to  fu- 
ture Judicial  proceedings  as  well  as  pending. 
"If  such  were  the  reach  of  'due  process'  it 
would  turn  a  witness'  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  Into  a  self -operating  restraint 
on  congressional  inquiry  .  .  .  and  would  in 
effect  pro  tanto  obliterate  the  need  for  that 
constitutional  protection."  Hutcheaon  v. 
United  States,  369  UJ3.  699,  613  n.  16  (1963). 

But  we  need  not  pursue  that  principle 
from  the  Daugherty  opinion  inasmuch  as 
any  argument  that  the  pendency  of  Judicial 
proceedings  undercuts  the  congressional 
power  of  inquiry  is  entirely  negatived  by 
Sinclair  v.  United  States  379  U.S.  363  (1939). 
and  Hutcheaon  v.  United  States,  supra.  Sin- 
clair concerned  an  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  execution  of  oil  leases 
from    the    United    States   while   there    was 


pending  a  civil  suit  seeking  to  cancel  the 
leases  on  allegations  of  fraud.  The  Court  re- 
jected the  argument  that  the  pendency  of 
the  suit  prevented  the  congressional  inquiry. 
"It  may  be  conceded  that  Congress  Is  with- 
out authority  to  compel  disclosures  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  prosecution  of  pending 
suits;  but  the  authority  of  that  body  di- 
rectly or  through  its  conunlttees,  to  require 
pertinent  disclosures  in  aid  of  its  own  con- 
stitutional power,  is  not  abridged  because 
the  Information  sought  to  be  elicited  may 
also  be  of  use  in  such  suits."  379  n.S.,  395. 
Sinclair  was  applied  in  a  pending  criminal 
proceeding  context  in  Hutcheaon,  where  in- 
dictments were  pending  Ln  state  court  and 
the  committee  inquiry  was  directed  to  some 
of  the  same  issues.  369  U.S.,  613. 

Justice  Harlan  observed  in  Hutcheaon  that 
petitioner's  claims  of  prejudice  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  state  trial  possibly  arising  out  of 
his  appearance  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee was  no  defense  to  the  charge  of  con- 
tempt for  refusmg  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee.  If  his  appearance  should  result 
in  prejudice,  the  time  to  raise  that  issue 
and  for  the  courts  to  review  it  would  be 
upon  appeal  of  the  state  criminal  conviction, 
Inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  known  at  the 
time  of  the  contempt  before  the  committee 
whether  \n  fact  he  would  be  prejudiced. 
Id.  612-613.  It  may  be  that  no  prejudice 
would  result.  If  it  did,  the  conviction  could 
be  set  aside  on  that  ground,  as  was  the  case 
In  the  much  cited  Delaney  v.  United  States, 
199  P.  3d  107  (C.A.  1  1953) . 

It  therefore  appears  that  Mr.  Llddy's  posi- 
tion as  a  convicted  defendant  and  a  possible 
future  defendant  would  not  sxifflce  to  excuse 
his  appearance.  A  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
and  be  sworn,  it  Is  established  in  the  few 
cases  deaimg  with  this  fact  situation,  con- 
stitutes under  2  UJS.C.  sec.  192  both  a  will- 
ful default  and  a  refusal  to  answer.  Eialer 
V.  United  States,  170  P.  3d  273.  279-281 
(C-A.D.C.  1948):  United  Statea  v.  Hintz,  193 
P.  Supp.  325,  327-328  (D.C.HJ).  Hi.  1961). 
Any  witness,  of  course,  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  invoke  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  and  refuse  to  answer 
when  indeed  he  would  be  mcrlmlnated.  But 
he  must  appear,  he  must  take  the  stand,  he 
must  be  sworn,  and  he  must  assert  the 
privilege  as  to  each  incriminating  question 
which  is  asked  of  him.  "If  the  Committee 
was  to  be  at  all  effective  in  bringing  to 
Congress'  attention  certain  practices  in  the 
labor-management  field  which  should  be 
subject  to  federal  prohibitions,  it  necessarily 
had  to  ask  some  witnesses  questions  which, 
if  truthfully  answered,  might  place  them  In 
Jeopardy  of  state  prosecution.  Unless  mter- 
rogatlon  is  met  with  a  valid  constitutional 
objection  'the  scope  of  the  power  of  (con- 
gressional) Inquiry  ...  Is  as  penetrating 
and  far-reaching  as  the  potential  power  to 
enact  and  appropriate  under  the  Constitu- 
tion.' [Quoting  Barenblatt  v.  United  States, 
360  U.S.  109.  ill  (1960)  ].  And  it  is  not  untU 
the  question  is  asked  that  the  Interrogator 
can  know  whether  it  will  be  answered  or 
will  be  met  with  some  constitutional  ob- 
jection. To  deny  the  Committee  the  right 
to  ask  the  question  would  be  to  turn  an 
'option  of  refusal'  Into  a  'prohibition  of  In- 
quiry'. .  .  .  and  to  limit  congressional  in- 
quiry to  those  areas  in  which  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  possibility  of  state  prosecution 
for  Information  that  may  be  divulged." 
Hutcheaon  v.  United  Statea,  atipra,  619.  It  Is 
clear  from  the  entire  opinion  that  the  refer- 
ences to  "state  prosecution"  resulted  solely 
from  the  fact  that  the  pending  Indictments 
were  In  state  court  and  that  no  federal  law 
apparently  reach  the  subjects  of  the  state 
Indictments.  The  language  evinces  no  inten- 
tion to  make  a  distinction  between  state  and 
federal  incrimination  with  regard  to  pending 
proceedings. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  334,  nays  11, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  88,  as 
follows: 

(RoU  No.  443] 

YEAS— 334 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lou 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClookey 

UcOoUlrter 

McOormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Blalion 

Msaiary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mllford 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  lU. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
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Bangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Begula 


Abdnor 

Dent 

Abzug 

Derwlnski 

Adams 

Devlne 

Alexander 

Dickinson 

Anderson. 

Downing 

Calif. 

Drinan 

Anderson,  ni. 

duPont 

Andrews, 

Eckhardt 

N.  Dak. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Annimzio 

EUberg 

Archer 

Erienbom 

Arenda 

Each 

Armstrong 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ashley 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Aspm 

PaaceU 

Bafalls 

Flndley 

Baker 

Plsb 

Baiunan 

Plsher 

Beard 

Plood 

Bennett 

Plowers 

Bergland 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

BeviU 

Ford. 

Blester 

WUllamD. 

Bingham 

POrsythe 

Boggs 

Poimtain 

Boland 

Prenzel 

Brademas 

Prey 

Breaux 

Froehllch 

Breckinridge 

Pulton 

Brlnkley 

Oaydoa 

Brocdu 

Gettys 

Broomfleld 

Gialmo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Olbbons 

Brown,  Mich. 

Oilman 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Oinn 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Goldwater 

Buchanan 

Gonzalez 

Burgener 

o<xxiimg 

Burke,  Pla. 

Oraaso 

Green.  Pa. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Orifflths 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Gross 

Butler 

Grover 

Byron 

Oude 

Camp 

Ounter 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Ouyer 

Carney,  Ohio 

Haley 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Cederberg 

Hammer- 

Chamberlain 

schmldt 

Clancy 

Hanley 

Clark 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Clausen. 

Harvey 

DonH. 

Hastings 

Clay 

Hawkins 

Cleveland 

Hays 

Coctxran 

Htbert 

Cohen 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

CoUier 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Collins,  m. 

Heinz 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Helstoakl 

Conable 

Henderson 

Conlan 

Hicks 

Conte 

HUlls 

Gorman 

Hlnshaw 

Cotter 

Hogan 

Coughim 

Holtzman 

Cronm 

Hosmer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Howard 

Darnel,  Robert 

Huber 

W..  Jr. 

Hungate 

Daniels. 

Hunt 

Dominlck  V. 

Hutchinson 

Danlelson 

Ichord 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jaiman 

de  la  Oarza 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Dellenback 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Dellums 

Jones,  Ala. 

Denholm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Dennis 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rhodes 

Riegie 

RlnJaldo 

BoberU 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

Robison.  N.T. 

Radlno 

Boe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo, 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rouaselot 

Roy 

Boybal 

RupiM 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Baraain 

Sarbanea 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherie 

Schneebelt 

Sebroeder 

Sebeliul 

Seiberllng 


Blackburn 
Burton 
Carter 
Dimcan 


Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

ShuaCer 

BtkM 

Skubita 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stabton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stead 
Steelznan 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Btudda 
BiUlivan 
Symington 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif, 
lliompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Ttaone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
VanDeerlln 

NA"rS— 11 

Edwards,  Ala.  Quillen 

Plynt  Steiger.  Ariz. 

Johnson,  Colo.  Symms 
Land  grebe 


Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wlggms 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Cbarles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Chaiiee,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatee 

Young.  Alaska 
Yoxmg.  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
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DulSkl 

Eahleman 

Foley 
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Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 
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Horton 

Hudnut 
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Miirphy,  ni. 

NU 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pike 

PodeU 
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Rooney,  N.T. 

Boatenkowaki 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

UdaU 

Veyaey 

Walsh 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yatron 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
u  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bfr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
niarks  on  the  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  caU  up  House  Resolution  503  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bb.  S03 


UTTLE  dOAR  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 


BetolvtA,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
7482)  to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertising  Act  of  1065  amended  by 
the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969  to  deflzie  the  term  "little  cigar",  ^r"l 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  »h^ii 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  rankmg  minority  member  of  the 
Octnmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
meroe,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendmaoA 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
alon  of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  aliaU  rlae  and  i«- 
port  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  pass- 
age of  HJl.  7482,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  1166,  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  said  Senate  bUl  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  Is  recognized  for 
ihour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity member,  the  distinguished  genOeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  503 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7482,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling 
and  Advertising  Act  of  1965  amended  by 
the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking 
Act  of  1969  by  defining  the  term  "Uttle 
cigar." 

House  Resolution  503  provides  that 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  7482  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce shall  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1165.  and 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  S.  1165 
in  the  House. 

The  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  prohibits  broadcast  ad- 
vertisements for  cigarettes.  However,  the 
act  does  not  ban  advertisements  for  Uttle 
cigars.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  7482  is  to 
amend  the  act  to  prohibit  the  advertising 
of  little  cigars  on  television,  radio  and 
cable  television.  The  bill  defines  the  term 
"little  cigar"  to  mean  any  roll  of  tobacco, 
other  than  a  cigarette,  wrapped  in  leaf 
tobacco  or  any  substance  containing  to- 
bacco of  which  1,000  weigh  not  more 
than  3  poimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1973  report  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  makes  a  finding  that  smoking 
little  cigars  may  result  in  health  defects 
similar  to  those  associated  with  smoking 
cigarettes.  I  urge  adoption  of  House  Res- 
olution 503  in  order  that  we  may  discuss 
and  debate  H.R.  7482. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  con^derlng 
House  Resolution  503  which  provides  for 


the  consideration  of  H.R.  7492,  the  LitUe 
Cigar  Act,  under  an  <ven  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  This  rule  also 
makes  It  In  order  to  Insert  the  House- 
passed  language  in  the  Senate  bill. 
8.  lies. 

The  primary  purpose  of  HJl.  7482  is 
to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  LabeUng 
and  Advertising  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prohibit  the  advertising  of  little  cigars 
on  television,  radio,  and  cable  TV. 

The  labeling  requirements  and  ban  on 
broadcast  advertising  which  are  applica- 
ble to  cigarettes  under  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  do  not 
apply  to  the  lltUe  cigars. 

The  biU  contains  a  definition  of  a  "lit- 
tle cigar.'  It  is  defined  to  mean  any  roll 
of  tobacco,  other  than  a  cigarette, 
wrapped  in  leaf  tobacco  or  any  substance 
containing  tobacco  of  which  1,000  weigh 
not  more  than  3  pounds. 

ITie  committee  report  states  that — 

To  pennit  the  continued  advertising  of 
little  cigars  on  the  electronic  mass  media 
would  promote  the  Impreaslon  that  it  U  safer 
to  amoke  Uttle  cigars  than  cigarettes. 

Little  cigars  do  not  require  a  warning 
label  and  their  use  has  steadily  increased. 

The  committee  report  states  there  will 
be  no  cost  involved  in  this  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  in  order  that  the  House  may 
debate  HJl.  7482. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7482)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Adver- 
tising Act  of  1965  amended  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969 
to  define  the  term  "lltUe  cigar,"  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

vs  THi  coMMrmx  or  the  whojlk 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7482,  with  Mr 
Hamilton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
genticman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Staggers)  wlU  be  i-ecognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kttykendall)  ,  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wifl 
be  very  brief.  I  thought  that  the  gentie- 
man  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  ex- 
plained the  bin  very  well.  It  is  a  very 
brief  bill.  It  Just  prohibits  the  advertising 
on  radio  and  television  of  Uttle  cigars 
the  way  we  prohibited  the  advertising  of 
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cigarettes.  Tlie  reason  for  that  Is  that 
some  of  the  tobacco  com]>anles  develos>ed 
Uttle  cigars  which  are  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  cigarettes  and  bsgan  advertising 
them  on  TV  and  radio  and  cable.  This 
advertising  makes  them  really  appealing 
to  the  youth  of  this  land.  As  we  all  know, 
they  watch  TV  and  listen  to  the  radio. 

Three  Senators  on  the  other  side  called 
in  all  of  the  tobacco  oomptuiies  making 
little  cigars  and  asked  them  to  volun- 
tarily stop  this  advertising.  All  of  them 
but  tme  said  they  would.  That  one  had 
not  begun  advertising  at  the  time.  Tliat 
has  been  some  4  or  5  months  ago.  They 
have  been  on  radio  and  TV  now  for 
about  2  or  3  months,  so  they  are  caught 
up  on  their  advertising.  Anybody  who 
has  watched  TV  recently  has  seen  the 
advertisements  for  these  little  cigars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  recognized  that 
littla-flgars  have  the  same  potential  for 
harm  that  the  cigarette  does.  They  are 
about  half  the  price  of  cigarettes.  The 

tax  on  cigarettes  is  $4  per  thousand,  and 

I  believe  for  little  eiears  it  is  ?S  eentfi 

per  thousand.  'X'nis  also  makes  it  more 
attractive,  in  that  they  do  noi:  cost  nearkr 

as  much.   OThere  Is  no  additional  cost  to 

the  Federal  Government  In  any  way  on 
UUsbUl. 

I  believe  this  explains  the  blU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Does  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  liave  any 
other  legislation  stored  up  over  there 
to  save  some  of  us  from  ourselves? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  is  a  theo- 
retical question,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
I  would  answer  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  gentleman  is  afraid  of  or  what  he  is 
trying  to  get  away  from. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  trying  to  get 
away  from  anything.  I  am  Just  trying  to 
find  some  people  in  ttiis  Government 
in  Congress,  and  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  who  will  let  me  Uve 
within  the  law  and  let  me  live  the  way 
I  want  to  live.  If  I  elect  to  die  from  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  or  whatever,  or  should 
become  a  basket  case  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other from  smoking  cigarettes,  little 
cigars  or  big  cigars,  why  do  not  they  let 
me  do  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  can 
do  It.  We  are  not  stopping  him  from  it. 
We  are  trying  to  help  the  children  of 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  interfering  with 
my  life. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  gentleman's  life  one  bit.  We 
are  not  interfering  one  bit  with  his  life 
nor  are  we  interfering  with  the  life  of 
any  adult  in  this  Nation.  We  are  tiding 
to  help  the  youth  of  America.  The  gen- 
tleman can  do  as  he  pleases.  We  are  not 
trying  to  harm  him  or  stop  him  in  any 
way.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren the  advertising  of  these  little  cigars 
would  otherwise  reach. 

Mr.  KU  y KENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  generally  approve  of 
the  thrust  of  this  legislation  because  I  do 
applaud  the  idea  of  the  elonents  of  the 


industry  getting  together  and  taking  ac- 
tion volimtarily,  which  I  wish  could  have 
prevented  this  legislation  entirely. 

However,  if  the  amendment  which  la 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Ycn-k  (Mr.  Mthiphy)  is  accepted,  I  shall 
and  I  know  other  people  who  feel  the 
same  way  as  I  do  shall  support  this  leg- 
islation. However,  without  the  said 
amendment  I  see  no  way  that  I  can  sup- 
port the  legislation. 

The  amendment  will  be  this.  T^e  rea- 
son the  understanding  in  the  industry 
was  not  100  percent,  and  the  reason  the 
legislation  ended  up  in  our  lap  instead 
of  the  situation  begin  taken  care  of  in  a 
voluntary  regulation,  as  Is  true  in  so 
many  other  instances,  is  because  the 
large  elements  of  the  tobacco  industry 
had  completed  the  introduction  of  their 
little  cigars.  There  was  one  large  cigar 
company  involved.  The  other  little  cigars 
were  all  introduced  by  cigarette  com- 
panies, but  the  one  cigar  company  in- 
volved is  not  yet  througb  with  its  Intro- 

duetion.  so  we  are  urdns.  tke  gentleman 

irom  New  York  ana  Otiiers,  Uiat  WC  SUa- 

DI7  make  thl^  90  dajrs  from  enactment 
provided  in  the  legislation  to  b«  90  dftTB 

from  enactment  so  that  all  the  different 

elements  ol  the  toDacco  inausUy  will  be 

startins    on    pretty    mucb    a   breaJc-even 

basis. 

Certainly  the  Congress  and  the  courts 

have  decided  that  we  have  a  place  in 
the  controlling  of  advertising  of  tobacco 
on  television.  I  for  one  do  not  think  we 
liave  any  such  place,  but  I  think  we  have 
to  accept  that  the  law  says  we  do. 

The  iaexcusable  thing  for  us  in  Con- 
gress is  to  be  caught  in  a  situation  where 
we  are  taking  part  in  an  intralndustry 
competitive  situation,  and  that  is  where 
one  element  of  the  industry  is  through 
with  their  introduction  and  they  want 
to  cut  it  off  on  a  volimtary  basis  before 
another  element  of  the  same  industry 
gets  through  with  their  introduction. 

So  upon  the  introduction  and  accept- 
Emce  of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation.  With- 
out the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  I  shall  oppose  this 
legislation  as  putting  us  imwlsely  in  an 
intralndustry  squabble  which  we  should 
not  be  in. 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mac- 
D01TAI.0)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  as  well  as  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  the  com- 
pany to  which  the  gentlemen  have  refer- 
ence, namely  the  Continental  Cigar 
Corp..  Is  not  Involved  in  any  squabble 
with  any  other  segment  of  the  industry 
at  this  time. 

As  the  author  of  the  bill  here  in  the 
House  I  have  been  informed  by  their 
president  and  their  general  manager  that 
they  support  the  legislation,  that  they 
have  no  need  to  be  protected,  and  Indeed 
they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation  either  in 
a  i>08itive  or  a  negative  sense. 

What  the  bill  was  intended  to  do,  what 
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it  does  do.  is  to  treat  all  Uttle  dgaiB  in 
the  same  way.  whether  they  be  called 
little  cigars  or  regular  cigarettes.  Ttit 
Public  Health  Department,  the  Surgeon 
General,  has  put  it  out  that  these  little 
cigars  are  indeed  deleterious  to  the  health 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that 
when  used,  and  if  habtt  forming  to  the 
youth  of  the  country,  will  in  the  long 
run  be  Just  as  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  United  States  as  were  cigarettes 
which  were  bcumed  from  advertising  on 
radio  and  TV. 

So,  if  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  is 
to  protect  that  company,  the  company. 
I  repeat,  has  already  indicated  to  me  de- 
finitively that  they  sponsor  tliis  legisla- 
tion and  therefore  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Kit.  7482.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  so- 
called  little  cigars  on  television,  radio, 
and  cable  television. 

•rtie  history  of  little  dears  la  relatively 

bri«i,  g\is%  i  yews  Bio,  tnc  R.  J.  Reyii" 

olds    Tobaoco    Co.    begauzx    test    znar-ketlner 

a  utuc  cisar  caiieu  Wlncnestier,  using 

television  as  its  primary  marketlnK  tool 

Wlncnesters  were  packaged  like  cl«. 

arettes,  20  to  a  box,  they  looked  Uke  cig- 
arettes except  that  they  had  brown  wrap- 
pers Instead  of  white,  they  were  sold  at 

cigarette  counters,  they  needed  no  warn- 
ings printed  on  their  packages  about 
dangers  to  the  users'  health,  and  they 
were  cheaper  than  cigarettes.  The  con- 
clusion was  unmistakeable,  that  smokers 
who  felt  apprehensive  about  smoking 
cigarettes  could  now  switch  to  these  little 
cigars,  feel  reassured  about  dangers  to 
their  health,  and  save  money  besides. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  recom- 
mended that  Uttle  cigars  be  treated  as 
cigarettes  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  reported  that  tar  and  nico- 
tine levels  in  Uttle  cigars  are  similar  to 
levels  found  in  cigarettes.  Despite  the  ab- 
sence of  definitive  medical  studies,  which 
it  is  estimated  could  take  10  to  15  years, 
there  wsis  strong  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  that  if  these  Uttle  cigars 
were  advertised  on  television  and  radio, 
the  end  result  would  be  to  subvert  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969. 

Several  Members  of  the  other  body — 
Senators  Maqkxtsoit,  Moss,  and  Cook — 
undertook  to  persuade  the  manufactur- 
ers of  little  cigars  to  refrain  from  adver- 
tising them  on  television  and  radio.  All 
but  one  manufacturer  agreed  to  stop  such 
advertising.  The  lone  holdout,  ConsoU- 
dated  Cigar  Corp.,  maker  of  a  little  cigar 
called  Dutch  Treat,  had  not  at  that  time 
introduced  its  product  on  radio  and  TV, 
and  desired  to  become  fully  competitive 
with  those  companies  who  had  gotten  a 
head  start.  As  a  result,  in  the  period  be- 
tween June  19  when  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Conunlttee  reported 
HJl.  7482  and  today,  ConsoUdated  Cigar 
has  flooded  the  commercial  TV  channels 
With  ads  for  Dutch  Treat  little  cigars. 

So  unless  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
door  for  Dutch  Treats  and  for  new 
brands  of  little  cigars  wlU  be  left  open, 
and  we  wlU  see  a  return  to  television  of 
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aD  kinds  of  romantic  ads  aimed  at  young 
people  and  urging  them  to  take  up  smok- 
ing Uttle  cigars.  If  cigarette  advertising 
should  be  barred  from  televlsian  and 
radio,  so  should  these  so-called  Uttle 
cigars.  The  sooner  the  House  acts,  the 
sooner  this  unintoided  loophole  can  be 
closed.     

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennesaee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  law — which  I  do  not  happen 
to  agree  with— the  separation  of  this 
little  cigar  from  the  rest  of  the  cigarettes 
is  sometliing  that  I  beUeve  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  prevent.  As  I  said,  I  am 
for  that  legislation,  but  I  have  a  message 
on  my  desk  from  the  parent  company 
of  the  little  cigar  company  as  recently 

as   yesterday    afternoon   urRln«   me    not 

oni7  to  support  una  amcnomeni,  Dut  to 

vote    aeainst    the    bill.    E>ei-lod 

I  tow  tbcee  pwpje  when  tlicy  VooK 

tiua  position  many  months  ago    that  as 

lar  as  I  was  concerned.  I  could  not  sup- 

port    a    separation    of    this    smaU    cigar 

from  cigarettes,  but  I  would  try  to  see 

that  Justice  was   done   at   the  market- 
place. 

This  is  the  only  point  here.  All  in  the 
world  we  are  asldng  be  done  is  that  i.his 
committee  not  be  used,  because  I,  in 
my  coUoquy  to  committee  with  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  who  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  agreement  that  was 
reached  prior  to  the  necessity  of  the  leg- 
islation, asked  him  this  question:  "Do 
you  think  if  this  other  company  had  not 
been  through  with  its  introduction,  that 
they  would  have  Jotoed  in  any  agree- 
ment?" 

He  said.  "No,  they  would  not  have." 
So.  all  I  am  asking  is  that  we  avoid 
now  and  to  the  future  being  used  by  in- 
dustry In  squabbles  inside  the  Industry. 
I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts in  supporting  the  basic  idea 
of  this  legislation,  but  let  us  not  get 
ourselves  caught  In  the  position  where 
we  have  a  growth  of  movement  from  one 
part  of  an  industry  using  us  to  compete 
against  the  growth  of  some  other  part 
of  the  tadustry. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  this  body 
should  not  be  used  by  any  todustry.  I  re- 
peat, as  sponsor  of  this  bill,  that  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  being  used  by  any  segment 
of  the  Industry.  Indeed,  if  I  thought  1 
was,  I  would  not  oppose  the  Murphy 
amendment  and  I  would  oppose  this  bill 
because  no  one  here  to  the  Congress 
wants  to  be  used  by  any  segment  of  any 
industry. 

I  repeat,  I  have  been  told  by  the  com- 
pany the  gentleman  has  reference  to 
that  they  support  the  legislation  and 
have  no  objection  to  its  passttse. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  mtoute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Devini). 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
years  ago  the  Surgeon  General  came  to 
a  momentous  conclusion  that  heavy 
smoking  of  cigarettes  was  bad  for  the 
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health.  TUs  came  as  no  great  surprlae. 
Most  athletic  coaches  had  tried  to  im- 
pcess  this  upon  athletes.  Most  heavy 
smokers  readily  admitted  that  they  wei« 
doing  themselves  no  good. 

Regardless  of  an  almost  univeoval 
recognition  that  cigarettes  were  a  bad 
deal,  most  people  took  a  whirl  at  iiy|ng 
them  f<H-  at  least  a  while.  The  cigarette 
companies  kept  up  a  drum  fire  of  adver« 
tising  over  the  years.  Before  televisioQ 
you  would  see  some  brand  of  smoke  leu> 
out  at  you  from  a  billboard.  Just  to  case 
our  troops  overseas  were  not  to  enough 
trouble,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  orga- 
nizations made  sure  they  liad  enough 
cigarettes. 

Oncy  the  tablets  had  been  sent  down 
from  HETW  and  the  pronouncement  was 
official,  it  could  be  expected  that  Con- 
gress would  react  to  some  fashion.  What 
did  we  do?  Did  we  ban  tobacco?  Did  we 
ban  subsidies?  Did  we  ban  even  ciga- 
rettes? IMd  we  deny  these  products  the 
right  to  enifage  in  Interstate  COBUflerOC? 

Mo.  none  of  these.  'We  dviclced  the  Issne 

Dj  requinng  mai  a  paciuge  ot  cigarettes 

cwLTry     s^     -^ra^mlns     'vrlilcb     xxo    one     vrould 

ttttierreaaorneca, 

As  pressure  continued  from  the  anti- 

Cigarette  forces  and  more  action  seemed 

necessary,   we   ducked   again.   Cigarettes 

were  banned  from  advertising  on  TV  or 

radio.  This  would  not  and  did  not  stop 

all  other  forms  of  advertistog.  Magaztoes 
and  newspapers  were  replete  with  ciga- 
rette ads.  Panels  on  trucks  and  to  the 
buses  children  ride  to  school — at  least  to 
the  District — still  urged  you  to  try  a  Lark 
or  whatever. 

All  this  time  cigars  went  along  with- 
out toterference.  They  had  been  spared 
by  the  Surgeon  General  because  he  was 
convmced  for  some  reason  that  cigar 
smokers  generally  did  not  Inhale  the 
smoke.  So  when  cigarettes  could  no 
longer  be  seen  on  TV,  it  followed  that  the 
tobacco  companies  came  forth  with 
somethtog  that  Io<*ed  like  a  sunburned 
cigarette,  was  packt^ed  like  a  cigarette 
and  would  be  smoked  Uke  a  cigarette  only 
it  was  to  be  called  a  Uttle  cigar.  Surpris- 
togly  enough  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice treated  them  as  cigars  for  tax  pur- 
poses. And  maybe  that  should  settle  It. 
TV  assumed  they  were  cigars  because  it 
would  hardly  have  been  to  broadcasters' 
advantage  to  assume  otherwise. 

Now  a  whole  new  battle  erupted.  "Hie 
anticigarette  forces  claimed  that  these 
things  were  reaUy  cigarettes  dressed  up 
to  fool  people.  And  even  if  they  were  not 
really  cigarettes,  they  were  so  con- 
structed that  the  poor  misguided  pubUc 
would  inhale  them  and  consequently  suc- 
cumb to  the  same  manner  as  true  ciga- 
rette smokers. 

What  did  the  Surgeon  General,  who 
started  aU  this  fuss  in  the  first  place 
have  to  say?  WeU.  he  said  that  cigar  to- 
bacco reaUy  is  Just  as  bad  as  cigarette 
tobacco  and  if  a  person  were  to  smoke 
cigars  to  the  same  manner  as  cigarettes — 
meaning.  I  guess,  inhaling  several  packs 
a  day — they  would  Indeed  do  him  harm. 
FTC.  which  Is  always  ready  to  pet  toto 
the  act,  decided  that  whether  these  short 
brown  smokes  were  cigarettes  or  not  they 
would  define  them  to  make  them  so. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  companies  agreed 
to  get  off  the  TV  tube.  No  wonder— they 
had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  massive, 


matket-buUdtog  expoenre.  To  leave  at 
that  potot  would  only  save  them  mcaiey 
as  it  had  done  to  the  case  of  the  cigarette 
ads.  One  company,  however,  was  Just 
starting  its  campidgn  to  popularize  a 
little  cigar  caUed  Dutch  Treats.  This 
company  felt  it  was  been  hampered  by 
these  developments  and  declined  to  play 
the  game.  Because  ConsoUdated  would 
not  be  bulldozed  toto  ctHnpliance  by  un- 
official congressianal  pressure,  the  other 
body  approved  a  bill  to  get  at  this  one 
company. 

Now  our  committee  brings  to  you  a 
similar  WU  to  ban  TV  and  radio  adver- 
tising of  the  things  whatever  they  may 
be. 

This  latest  chapter  to  the  long  and 
useless  history  of  cigarette  legislation 
should  teach  us  somethtog.  We  to  Cbn- 
gress  have  wasted  countless  hours  going 
back  as  far  as  1864  trying  to  decide  Just 
What  we  should  do  or  not  do  about  smok- 
ing. None  of  this  effort  has  had  any  In- 

fluence  wMtsoever  uivm  the  habits  d 

the  population.  If  cigarettes  are  ba^,  wily 

is  it  that  they  are  only  bad  on  TV  but  not 
iix  BL  cnasazme?  XT  the  'XV  Influence  is  as 

ill-penruive  a«  we  have  been  told,  why 

is  u  that  without  TV  aaveriiBing  the  use 

of  cigarettes  has  risen — ^not  diminished? 

Should   we   ban   cigarettes   entlitiy? 

Should  we  ban  tobacco  products,  en- 
tirely? Should  we  decide  that  subsidies 
for  growing  the  stuff  are  toconsistent 
with  everything  else  we  are  doing  about 
tobacco? 

Certainly  the  actirai  on  this  blU  today 
will  not  answer  all  the  questicms  which  I 
have  suggested.  It  wlU  be  one  more  dis- 
connected piece  to  a  Jigsaw  puzzle  that 
could  just  as  weU  be  left  to  the  box.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  House  reject  H.R.  7482. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wUl  the  gentlCTian  yldd? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald).  I  to  no 
way  doubt  his  stocerity  here.  In  this  case 
he  and  I  have  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  gc^g  on  to  this 
particular  industry. 

As  I  say,  I  have  a  note  on  my  desk 
asktog  that  I  go  against  the  entire  lee^- 
lation.  which  I  shall  not  do.  with  this 
amendment. 

It  so  happens  I  have  been  to  discus- 
sions with  both  sides  on  this  particular 
problem.  I  want  to  go  on  record,  as  I  say, 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  amiKoiment 
that  wlU  be  offered  by  the  aenffenan 
from  Massachusetts.  / 

It  may  be  that  to  working  out  these 
industry  agreements  to  the  future  this 
particular  colloquy  a^id  this  particular 
tocldent  wUl  cause  them  to  do  a  Uttle 
more  thorough  Job  in  worktog  out  their 
disagreements.  I  hope  they  wiU  do  that 
to  the  future. 

We  have  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  fed 
this  Is  a  case  where  this  amendment  Is 
necessary- 
Mr.   STAGGERS,   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

California  (Mr.  Van  Deerlin),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.   VAN   DEERLIN.   Mr.   Chairman, 

the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
asked  how  much  more  legislation  was 
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being  stored  up  in  our  committee  to  pro- 
tect him  from  himself. 

I  have  no  objectloa  to  partlclpatlzis 
In  legislation  to  protect  Mr.  Orosb  fnmi 
himself.  If  I  thought  this  leglslattoa 
would  genuinely  achieve  that  end,  then 
I  would  support  It  more  heartily  than 
I  do. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  accom- 
pUstied  under  the  ban  on  cigarette  ad- 
vertising, the  best  thing  we  could  do  for 
little  cigars  would  be  to  lump  them  In 
with  the  general  legLslation.  It  happens 
that  when  we  passed  the  ban  on  cig- 
arette advertising  back  In  1969,  the  aver- 
age yearly  per  capita  consumptioa  of 
cigarettes  in  this  country  was  3,985.  To- 
day it  is  4.040. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is  that  by  banning  the  advertis- 
ing of  the  product  on  television  and  on 
radio,  we  have  whetted  even  further  the 
appetite  of  Americans  for  cigarettes. 

One  reason  for  this  may  well  be  that 
in  knocking  cigarette  advertising  off  the 
air,  we  also  put  a  ban  on  what  was  be- 
coming a  very  effective  coxmter  influence 
on  Americans — the  very  smart  antl- 
clgarette  advertising  program  sponsored 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

In  1969  the  brofulcast  stations  of 
America  were  giving  to  the  Cancer 
Society  the  equivalent  of  about  $50  mil- 
lion in  advertising  a  year,  on  a  ratio  of 
about  one  anticigarette  commercial  for 
every  four  paid  commercials.  With  the 
abandonment  of  that  counter  advertising 
requirement,  the  free  time  accorded  to 
the  Cancer  Society  dwindled  from  $50 
million  per  year  to  about  $4  million  per 
year.  This  is  the  estimate  of  the  Cancer 
Society  itself. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  bothered  me.  Recently  we 
had  on  the  floor  legislation  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  which  included 
about  $160,000  a  year  for  promoting 
American  cigarette  sales  overseas — 
promotion  for  cigarettes  which,  of  coiurse, 
do  not  contain  a  label  warning  about 
health.  I  raised  the  point  that  this  was 
rather  a  cynical  adventure  in  the  use 
of  public  funds. 

We  see  the  use  of  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  to  promote  cigarette  sales  over- 
seas, when  we  have  taken  steps  in  this 
country  to  prevent  Americans  from 
smoking.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  prac- 
tice this  double  standard,  I  shall  oppose 
the  ban  on  cigarette  sales. 

However,  if  we  are  going  to  keep  cig- 
arettes off  t^e  air,  I  believe  we  ought  also 
to  ban  little  cigars,  which  unfortimate- 
ly  have  been  promoted  by  the  industry  as 
a  sort  of  a  substitute  for  cigarettes. 
Therefore,  I  shall  join  in  supporting  the 
legislation  which,  although  it  does  not 
fully  protect  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
from  himself,  takes  at  least  a  short  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Priyer)  . 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Little  Cigar  Act  of  1973  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  as  another 
example  of  the  Congress  taking  action 
against  tobacco.  And  yet,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  tobacco  industry 
actively  supported  this  measure.  The 
Irony  of  this  apparent  contradictioi  be- 
tween the  legislation  and  its  support  is 


easily  explained  In  one  word— reapon- 
sttdUtv. 

TOO  many  people  leap  too  easily  to 
the  foregone  conclusion  that  people  who 
grow  tobacco  and  people  who  manufac- 
ture it  are  unrelenting  opponents  of  any 
measure  involving  the  smoking  and 
health  Issue.  The  facts  are  otherwise. 

"Hie  Little  Cigar  Act  of  1973  calls  for 
Congress  to  close  an  obvious  loophole  in 
the  law  and  prohibit  the  advertising  of 
little  cigars  on  the  broadcast  media.  In 
1969  Congress  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion to  bcm  the  broadcast  advertising 
of  cigarettes.  It  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  the  general  public  that 
the  industry  volunteered  to  go  off  the 
air  waves  but  because  of  antitrust  laws 
was  not  permitted  to  do  this  freely. 
Instead,  Congress  had  to  prohibit  ad- 
vertising by  law. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  when  criticism 
developed  to  the  broadcast  advertising  of 
little  cigars  the  two  cigarette  companies 
who  were  manufacturing  them,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  and  P.  Lorillard,  the  latter  of 
which  operates  a  large  plant  in  my 
district,  agreed  to  drop  broadcast  ad- 
vertising of  the  product  and  the  rest  of 
the  little  cigar  Industry,  with  one  ex- 
ception, agreed  to  subscribe  to  this  form 
of  voluntary  self-reg\ilation.  The  soli- 
tary holdout  I  now  understand  has  also 
announced  that  it  has  come  back  to  the 
fold  and  will  join  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
ber companies  but  that  decision  was  too 
late  to  preclude  congressional  action. 
The  other  body  acted  to  prohibit  little 
cigars  being  advertised  on  the  broad- 
cast media  and  the  House  took  similar 
action.  Once  again,  what  could  have  been 
self-regulation  had  to  be  handled  by 
congressional  regulation. 

I  might  also  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  record  of  responsibility  dis- 
played by  the  tobacco  community  In  both 
instances  stems  from  a  fundamental 
policy  which  also  may  be  considered  to 
be  more  responsible  than  the  dedicated 
foes  of  tobacco  will  admit  and  it  is  this: 
Smoking  of  tobacco  is  an  adult  practice, 
not  for  children  and  young  people.  This 
fxmdamental  belief  has  motivated  the 
industry  over  the  years  to  avoid  adver- 
tising and  promotion  to  the  youth  mar- 
ket. That  is  the  reason  for  the  volun- 
tary attempt  to  remove  cigarette  adver- 
tising from  radio  and  television  and  that 
is  the  motivation  for  the  current  effort 
to  voluntarily  remove  little  cigar  adver- 
tising from  the  same  media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Van  Dezrlin)  that  the  real  point  in- 
volved in  this  bill  Is  a  simple  point.  It  is 
not  the  question  of  whether  Uttle  cigars 
are  less  harmful  to  one's  health  than 
cigarettes.  It  is  simply  that  the  little 
cigar  looks  like  a  cigarette,  it  is  packaged 
like  it,  and  it  has  relatively  the  same 
volume.  The  weight  limitation  is  identi- 
cal to  that  prescribed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  cigarettes.  It  is 
often  merchandised  in  a  machine.  Just  as 
a  cigarette.  In  every  way  it  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  Cigarette  Labeling  Act,  that 
is,  that  it  would  encourage  smoking  by 
yoimg  pec^le.  Therefore,  if  the  cigarette 
is  going  to  be  banned  under  the  Cigarette 
Labeling  Act,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  little  cigars  ought  to  be  banned 


also.  There  Is  no  question  that  the  little 
cigar  is  designed  to  compete  with  the 
elgaretta. 

As  to  the  point  of  whether  one  com- 
pany has  not  had  a  fair  chuice  at  the 
market  on  this.  I  believe  we  should  note 
that  the  other  body  c>assed  the  bill  on 
April  30.  We  held  hearings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  May  22,  through 
May  24,  and  we  voted  the  bill  out  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Commerce  on  Jime  19. 
So  it  has  been  130  days  since  the  other 
body  acted,  more  than  100  days  since 
the  hearings,  and  almost  90  days  since 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  acted,  and 
the  Dutch  Master  little  cigar  has  been 

advertised  on  TV  throughout  that  entire 
period  of  time. 

So  I  believe  any  inequity  that  may 
have  occurred  has  certainly  been  elimi- 
nated by  that  period  of  time  suid  they 
have  had  the  opportimlty  to  laimch  their 
advertising  campaign  and  get  on  an  even 
footing  with  other  cigar  companies. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
I  will  only  take  a  minute  or  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  the  other  body  passed  this  bill  unan- 
imously. This  bill  is  identical  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  do  not  have 
any  amendments,  and  if  there  is  any 
amendment,  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated  to 
that  this  can  go  to  the  President  to  be 
signed  right  away.  With  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  suggest  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brothill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  speak  in 
support  of  HJl.  7482,  the  Little  Cigar 
Act. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with 
previous  congressional  action  in  this  area 
to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  cigarettes 
on  the  broadcast  media.  At  the  time  we 
first  considered  such  a  ban,  I  held  strong 
reservations  about  the  i^proprlateness 
of  such  action,  and  I  still  question  this 
decision. 

However,  today  we  are  faced  with  the 
consideration  of  legislation  necessitated 
by  the  refusal  of  one  company  to  join 
with  the  manufacturers  of  other  little 
cigar  products  in  abstaining  from  the 
advertisement  of  such  products  on  the 
broadcast  media. 

In  1971,  as  the  result  of  growing  pub- 
lic interest  and  in  response  to  recommen- 
dations by  the  PTC  and  HEW,  R  J. 
Reynolds  and  P.  Lorillard  voluntarily 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  little  cigars, 
Winchesters  and  Omegas,  from  the 
broadcast  media.  OUier  companies  fol- 
lowed suit  and  the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tive action  was  diffused. 

At  the  time  of  this  decision,  both  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  consumer 
groups  applauded  the  decision  of  the 
tobacco  industry  in  its  responsible  action 
in  the  public  interest. 

However,  the  refusal  of  one  company 
to  withdraw  its  product  forced  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action. 

During  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  representatives  of  the  tobacco 
industry  testified  in  support  of  this  leg- 
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Islation.  They  recognized  that  the  volim- 
tary  agreements  were  jeopardized  by  the 
rttasal  of  one  company  and  placed  the 
industry's  efforts  In  question. 

The  tobacco  industry  has  consistently 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  comi^ 
with  Federal  guidelines  in  a  recognition 
of  its  public  responsibilities.  The  indus- 
try has  proven  its  ability  to  live  with  the 
advertising  ban  on  cigarettes  and  has 
highlighted  the  low  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent of  its  products  in  the  print  media, 
again  in  response  to  public  awareness 
of  health  interest. 

I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation so  that  an  equitable  market  struc- 
ture will  be  Insured  to  all  manufacturers 
of  cigarette-type  smoking  products.  With 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  manufacturers  of 
traditional  cigars  will  be  spared  further 
injury  to  their  business  from  the  con- 
fusion and  controversy  surrounding  the 
little  cigars. 

While  I  regret  the  necessity  of  this 
legislation.  I  do  believe  that  it  serves  the 
best  Interests  of  both  the  consuming  pub- 
lic and  the  tobacco  industry.  C^ongress 
passed  the  law  in  1969  constralnhig  the 
right  of  the  cigarette  manufacturers  to 
advertise  products  on  the  electronic 
media.  Congress  expressed  its  intent 
forcefully  in  this  action.  The  industry 
has  shown  themselves  willing  and  able 
to  live  with  that  law.  HJl.  7482  closes 
a  loophole  present  in  the  law  that  has 
undermined  the  scope  of  Public  Law 
91-222,  adversely  affected  the  industry 
and  posed  problems  for  the  consumers. 
Clearly,  Congress  can  best  serve  the  In- 
terests of  its  own  legislation,  the  con- 
sumer and  tobacco  industry  by  passing 
HJl.  7482. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  7482 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "LltUa  Cigar  Act  ot 
1878." 

Sk.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Clgaiette 
lAbeUng  and  Advertising  Act  (15  UB.C. 
1331-1340)  as  amended  by  the  Public  HSaltli 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1960  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(7)  The  term  aittle  cigar'  means  any 
rou  of  tdbaoco  wrapped  in  leaf  tobacco  or 
any  substance  containing  tobaoco  (other 
tban  any  roll  of  tobacco  which  is  a  cigarette 
within  the  meaning  of  subeection  (1))  and 
•8  to  wtuch  one  thousand  vaMa  weigh  not 
more  than  three  pounds." 

Sac.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
lAbellng  and  Advertising  Act  (16  TT.8.0. 
1331-1340)  as  amended  by  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1069  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "and  Uttle 
cigars"  after  the  word  "cigarettes". 

Sbc.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
Bhall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vhgtala? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


AMSifsiaarr  omum 


BT  US.  MTmPRT  OT 
TOEK 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

"Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mttkpht  of  New 
York:  on  page  2,  line  11,  strikeout  "thirty 
days"  and  insert  "ninety  days". 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  NeW  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  earlier  colloquy  on  this  legis- 
lation brings  out  several  points  which 
have  resulted  in  misconceptions  to  the 
House. 

The  Senate  did  pass  this  particular 
bill  unanimously.  But  the  Senate  did  so 
without  holding  hearings  and  without 
defining  and  getting  an  answer  from  the 
Public  Health  people  in  this  country  with 
respect  to  a  very  significant  point.  This 
pomt  came  up  in  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country 
when  it  was  determined  that  cigarette 
smoking  was  injurious  to  your  health. 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  previous 
legislation,  both  to  put  packaging  labels 
on  cigarette  petckages,  and  also  to  assist 
in  taking  advertising  off  the  public  air- 
ways for  cigarettes. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
we  found  cijsarette  smoking  was  injurious 
to  health,  but  we  could  not  find  that 
cigar  smoking  was  injurious  to  health, 
and  said  so  in  our  report.  In  fact,  in  some 
instances  there  were  indications  that 
cigar  smokers  had  less  cancer  than  non- 
smokers. 

Then  came  the  legislation  we  Eire  con- 
sidering. It  Was  triggered  by  the  cigarette 
industry  because  of  two  things  that  hap- 
pened. The  cigarette  industry  was  mar- 
keting on  television  a  "little  cigar"  that 
was  using  cigarette  tobacco,  but  they 
called  it  a  "little  cigar"  and  advertised 
it  as  such.  The  cigar  Industry  was  mar- 
keting a  little  cigar  that  used  cigar  to- 
bacco. This  was  the  primary  technical 
difference  between  them  and  tMs  was 
brought  out  during  days  and  days  of 
hearings  by  the  cigar  industry.  Of  course, 
certain  arguments  from  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry attempted  to  coimter  this  differ- 
ence. 

The  problem  was  simple.  Was  the  cig- 
arette mdustry  marketing  a  little  cigar 
or  a  little  cigsuette?  The  cigarette  in- 
dustry, in  fact,  was  marketing  a  "little 
cigar"  that  had  cigarette  tobacco  in 
it — in  reality  a  cigarette — and  conse- 
quently withdrew  its  advertising  from  the 
public  airways. 

My  amendment  would  do  one  impor- 
tant thing.  Instead  of  a  30-day  cutoff, 
it  asks  for  a  90-day  cutoff.  Ninety  days 
is  one-half  the  amount  of  time  that  this 
Congress  gave  the  cigarette  Industry  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
me  we  gave  the  cigarette  people  6  months 
to  go  off  the  airways  when  we  oiacted 
the  public  law  requiring  that.  I  am  just 
Eisking  for  a  90-day  cutoff  here,  only 
half  the  time  previously  allowed,  xm- 
der  similar  circumstances. 

The  cigarette  industry  with  their  "lit- 
tle cigar"  had  many  more  months  to  ad- 
vertise on  television  and  capture  the 
market.  The  cigar  industry  was  late  in 
coming  in  with  their  advertising  cam- 
paign for  a  true  little  cigar  made  with 
dgar  tobaoco.  This  amendment  does 
equity  in  granting  the  cigar  people  an 
additional  60  days  time;  at  the  end  of 


that  period  of  time,  of  course,  ibere 
would  be  no  more  advertising. 

I  certainly  hcqie  the  amendment  will 
be  favorably  considered. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy). I  shall  not  take  too  long,  hope- 
fully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
two  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  for  the 
amendment  are  two  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men in  this  Congress,  and  certainly  most 
of  the  time  we  agree  on  most  all  of  the 
propositions  that  are  for  the  people  and 
for  the  good  of  our  Nation.  I  want  to 
compliment  both  of  these  gentlemen  for 
the  work  that  they  have  done  not  only 
on  this  bill  that  is  before  us,  but  for 
their  people. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  reluctantly 
to  oppose  this  amendment. 

I  do  this  because  I  think  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  country  to  do  so. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  hearings 
that  were  held  by  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  little  cigars  took  place  early  in 
1972,  and  most  of  the  manufacturers  of 
little  cigars  testified,  and  that  was  the 
basis  for  this  large  amount  of  testimony 
that  was  taken  at  that  time.  The  other 
body  acted  early  in  1973  on  the  testimony 
that  was  taken  before  their  committee. 
And,  as  I  say,  there  was  a  lot  of 
testimony. 

When  this  bill  was  first  passed  in  the 
other  body  the  cigar  manufacturers  came 
to  my  office,  and  we  talked,  and  we  asked 
them  if  they  could  not  get  this  matter 
worked  out  voluntarily.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  think  that  they  had  not  been 
treated  fairly. 

That  was  back  in  April.  Since  then 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  advertise 
their  product  by  means  of  the  electronic 
media.  And  they  have  said  that  they  are 
not  against  this  bill. 

I  cannot  see  why  we  should  go  to 
90  days  from  30  days  because  it  will 
just  (H>en  up  the  whole  argiunent  again, 
and  then  the  other  manfacturers  will 
be  coming  back  in  and  sajdng  that  they 
want  extra  time,  and  that  we  are  not 
being  fair  to  them.  So  I  think  that  30 
days  is  sufficient.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  think  this  amendment  should  not 
be  agreed  to.    

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  The  30  days 
that  we  prescribed  we  prescribed  on 
June  22  so  that  very  close  to  90  days 
have  passed  since  we  reported  the  bill 
out  of  the  committee.  It  seems  to  me  in 
the  interest  of  gathering  support  for 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  commit- 
tee to  accept  the  amendment  which  is 
very  heavily  supported  on  the  other 
side,  and  was  offered  by  a  venerated 
Member  on  this  side. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  his 
view.  But  the  argument  I  make,  and  I 
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still  make,  is  that  they  have  had  plenty  or 
time  to  be  heard  on  tlie  electronic  media. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  about  the  gentleman  who  has 
offered  the  amendment  that  he  is  one  of 
the  best  liked  and  one  of  the  hardest 
working  members  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERT.TN.  And  venerated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  a  venerated 
Member.  That  is  a  good  term. 

But.  nevertheless,  I  do  hope  that  the 
amendment  is  voted  down,  and  that  we 
pass  the  bill  as  it  is  now  because  this  biU 
Is  an  Identical  bill  with  the  Saiate- 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Chairman  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  two  gentlemen  who  are 
supporting  this  amendment  are  fine 
members  of  the  committee,  but  I  also 
would  point  out  to  both  of  those  gentle- 
men that  the  two  companies  that  they 
are  trying  to  protect  have  already  agreed 
that  they  do  not  need  any  protection,  and 
they  are  perfectly  happy  with  the  bill, 
and  are  in  fact  supporting  the  bill,  and 
therefore  they  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  penultimate  word. 

Bi4r.  Chairman,  I  carry  no  torch  for  the 
tobacco  industry,  any  part  of  it.  I  am  not 
interested  in  that.  I  am  interested  in  be- 
ing able  to  buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes  when- 
ever I  want  them,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
right,  with  this  kind  of  foolishness.  Is 
going  to  be  denied  sooner  or  later. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  the  other  day  which  in- 
dicated a  nationwide  campaign  to  ban 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  In  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, and  establishing  severely  restrict- 
ed areas  in  which  smoking  Is  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

They  are  apparently  about  to  deny  the 
right  to  veterans,  who.  like  myself,  ac- 
quired the  habit  in  the  military  service, 
to  even  smoke  cigarettes  In  a  veterans' 
hospiltal.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will 
ever  land  in  one  of  these  hospitals,  but 
I  hope  they  will  let  me,  should  I  come  In 
»  basket  case,  die  in  peace  with  a  ciga- 
rette on  my  lips  If  that  Is  my  choice.  I 
am  getting  tired  of  all  of  this  do-good 
legislation  denying  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals In  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  chairman  of  the  conunlttee  talks 
about  the  Inducement  to  youngsters  to 
smoke.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  induce- 
ments on  television  to  do  a  lot  of  other 
things — to  see  certain  types  of  sex 
movies,  and  there  Is  still  beer  advertis- 
ing. I  suppose  if  one  drank  enough  beer. 
It  could  be  injurious  to  his  or  her  health. 
Why  not  ban  beer  advertising? 

Women  complain  constantly  about  how 
badly  their  feet  hurt  when  they  wear 
sandals  long  enough  on  the  marble  floors 
In  the  Capitol  smd  other  hard  surfaces. 
Are  they  injurious  to  health? 

What  about  contraceptives?  When  is 
Congress  going  to  start  labeling  those? 
They  could  be  injurious  to  health. 

This  business  of  labeling  could  be 
carried  on  ad  infinitum. 

They  are  advertising  the  chewing  of 
snuff  on  television,  depleting  a  cowboy 


sticldng  a  nice  wad  of  snuff  under  his 
upper  Up.  Then  he  vaults  out  of  the  chute 
on  a  steer.  Some  children  might  be  mis- 
led by  that,  too. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  but  Is  the  gentleman  go- 
ing to  make  a  contribution  to  the  foolish- 
ness that  is  coming  out  of  this  commit- 
tee. Including  the  slogan  they  caused  to 
be  put  on  every  package? 

Mr.  KUYKKNDALX..  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman I  will  make  a  contribution.  They 
can  stop  meddling  now,  because  most  of 
that  snuff  comes  out  of  my  district.  Any- 
body who  is  crazy  enough  to  ride  a  bull 
ought  not  to  be  exempted  from  putting 
snuff  in  his  lip. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  read  a  story  the  other 
day  wherein  certain  so-called  medical 
experts  said  that  coffee  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  cancer.  How  long  wUl  It  be 
before  this  committee  brings  out  a  bill  to 
provide  the  labeling  of  every  coffee  con- 
tainer In  the  country  as  being  Injurious 
to  one's  health?  You  can  carry  this 
thing  on  as  long  as  we  want  to,  but  I 
will  vote  against  this  bill  and  all  slm- 
Uar  bills. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friends,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
assimie  he  will  vote  for  the  amendment 
that  is  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Vote  for  what? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Vote  for  the  amendment 
that  is  now  before  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  voting  for  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS-  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  Intended  to  offer  sooner  which 
would  absolutely  ban  advertising  from 
the  media  completely.  Would  the  gentle- 
man support;  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
bans  advertising.  I  object  to  this  drive 
that  is  designed  to  stop  the  sale  of  every 
product  that  some  jackanapes  thinks  is 
going  to  injure  somebody's  health. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  get  a 
chance  to  vote  to  repeal  this  Govern- 
ment monkey  business. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  when  we  find  anything  that  is 
causing  cancer,  we  will  help  to  stop  it.  I 
hope  that  I  can  stay  here  long  enough  to 
see  the  time  when  cancer  has  been  eradi- 
cated In  America,  and  heart  disease  and 
strokes.  Those  are  the  three  things  left. 
We  have  conquered  nearly  everything 
else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  thinks 
labeling  packages  is  going  to  stop  that,  he 
is  mistaken. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  might  help.  The 
doctors  say  that  it  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  day  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  may 
get  around  to  labeling  Lydla  Plnkham's 
tonic  for  women  as  being  injurious  to 


someone's  health.  It  will  be  a  great  day 
in  the  morning  when  Congress  stops  try. 
ing  to  regulate  the  habits,  lives,  and  for- 
tunes of  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Ti\»  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Murpht  of  New 
York)  there  were — ayes  36.  noes  40. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr,  Chalnnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  in  opposltioa 
to  the  bill  H.R.  7482,  the  UtUe  Cigar 
Act.  I  voted  against  the  measure  in  com- 
mittee and  am  deeply  distiirbed  that  it 
was  approved.  My  objections  are  based 
on  constitutional  grounds.  I  do  not  have 
any  strong  feelings  either  for  or  against 
little  cigars,  but  I  do  have  strong  feelings 
about  first  amendment  rights.  I  believe 
this  bill  infringes  on  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  both  broadcasters  and  adver- 
tisers. 

I  feci  we  are  legislatively  interfering 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  broad- 
casters by  determining  the  content  of 
their  programing.  We  also  are  restricting 
ttie  freedom  of  speech  of  advertisers  by 
prohibiting  the  dissemination  of  material 
about  a  certain  product,  a  product  which 
is  allowed  to  be  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed In  this  country  without  restric- 
tion. 

The  bill  Is  discriminatory  because  It 
bans  advertising  of  little  cigars  from 
the  broadcast  media  and  no  other  media. 
It  appears  that  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  its  regulatory  foot  in  broad- 
casting's door  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
there  Is  no  hesitancy  to  expand  govern- 
mental authority  to  other,  unrelated 
areas.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
FCC  was  originally  established  to  al- 
locate broadcast  frequencies.  Not  man- 
date programing.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  determining  the 
content  of  advertising  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

There  seems  to  be  a  doiAle  standard 
that  Is  being  applied  to  the  press  in  this 
country.  Congress  would  not  dare  ban 
cigarette  and  little  cigar  advertising  from 
newspapers.  The  cries  of  civil  libertar- 
ians and  the  press  would  echo  through- 
out the  country.  Why  then  is  there  this 
willingness  to  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  broadcast  media? 

We  seem  to  be  attacking  the  prob- 
lem— if  there  is  one — of  little  cigar  use 
from  the  wrong  angle.  If  the  hazard  of 
little  cigars — and  cigarettes,  for  that 
matter — Is  so  great,  why  do  we  not 
place  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  these  products? 

Testimony  before  the  committee  has 
been  Inconclusive  about  the  health  haz- 
ard of  little  cigars,  but  based  on  scanty 
evidence,  this  bill  was  haphazardly  ap- 
proved. This  bill  also  further  extends 
the  dangerous  precedent  set  in  1969 
when  Congress  passed  a  law  abolishing 
cigarette  advertising  from  radio  and  tel- 
evision. What  Is  going  to  be  the  next 
target?  Automobiles?  Razors?  Every 
time  some  self-appointed  authority  de- 
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termlnes  that  a  product  oould  be  hazard- 
ous to  one's  beidth,  will  the  wheels  be 
set  in  motion  to  ban  those  producte 
from  being  advertised  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. All  of  this  while  newspapers,  bill- 
boards, and  magazines  will  be  left  free 
to  disseminate  all  of  the  information 
they  want — as  they  should  be. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  banning  ciga- 
rette advertising  from  radio  and  tele- 
vision was  to  help  discourage  the  use  of 
cigarettes.  That  has  not  happened.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  supposedly  is  to  help 
discourage  the  use  of  little  cigars.  There 
is  nothing  to  Indicate  the  results  will  be 
any  different.  The  only  effect  of  the  law 
will  be  to  penalize  the  broadcast  indiis- 
try — both  monetarily  from  the  loss  of  ad- 
vertising, and  constitutionally. 

The  ban  on  the  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes on  radio  and  television  has  done 
netting  to  Improve  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  And  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate  this  bill 
win  have  any  better  results. 

Mr.  DINOKTiTi.  Mr.  CThsdrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  minority  views 
submitted  on  this  legislation  by  myself. 
I  pointed  out  in  those  views  that  this  is 
not  a  bill  which  serves  the  public  interest 
but  rather  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  bill 
which  Is  aimed  at  attacking  a  very  small 
part  of  a  rather  larger  problem.  This  Is 
not  the  first  time  this  question  has  been 
before  the  House.  Indeed  this  question 
has  been  here  before.  In  an  earlier  minor- 
ity view  on  similar  legislation  I  pointed 
out  that  what  was  really  needed  was  the 
prohibition  of  aU  harmful  advertising  of 
tobacco. 

This  is  a  curious  piece  of  legislation 
which  comes  before  us  for  a  very  curious 
reason.  It  is  not  legislation  which  Is  really 
aimed  at  handling  a  broad  problem. 
Rather  it  is  a  piece  of  spite  legislation  di- 
rected at  a  particular  portion  of  a  par- 
ticiilar  Industry,  a  particular  maniifac- 
turer  or  manxifacturers  of  small  cigars 
within  a  particular  industry,  the  small 
cigar  industry. 

While  there  Is  some  merit  in  the  bill, 
the  House  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  is  not  directed  at 
correcting  a  real  evil  but  rather  it  is  di- 
rected at  an  Imagined  wrong  toward  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  not  neces- 
sarily a  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  not 
even  legislation  directed  toward  disci- 
plining an  industry  for  having  failed  to 
come  to  an  argument  or  for  having  failed 
to  arm  an  agreement  executed  by  other 
portions  in  that  industry.  It  should  not 
be  viewed  as  being  a  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  public  Interest,  nor  should  it  be 
viewed  as  a  piece  of  legislation  directed 
at  correcting  an  evil. 

So  if  any  Member  thinks  he  is  correct- 
ing any  evil  by  voting  for  this  legislation, 
he  should  summarily  correct  his  views 
and  realize  this  legislation  will  not  do 
anything  for  the  real  public  Interest,  ex- 
cept by  himiorlng  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  not  neces- 
sarily a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  can  recognize  the  question  before  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  and  I 
am  not  critical  of  any  Members.  I  am  not 
critical  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives  for  voting  for  or  sm>- 
portlng  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Tliey  should,  however,  be  very  clear  on 
the  public  record  that  this  legislation  Is 
not  particularly  in  the  public  Interest.  It 
should  be  equally  clear  on  the  public  rec- 
ord that  this  legislation  Is  going  to  ac- 
complish nothing  in  the  public  Interest. 
It  should  be  equally  cletur  on  the  public 
record  that  this  Is  not  the  way  we 
should  legislate.  We  should  not  legislate 
against  a  particular  producer  or  partic- 
ular (tart  of  a  particular  Industry  to  sat- 
isfy the  pique  or  displeasure  of  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  is  bad  legislation.  It  is 
not  adequate  legislation.  It  really  does 
nothing  which  merits  favorable  consid- 
eration. Indeed,  the  whole  consideration 
of  this  legislation  by  this  body  Is  a  total 
waste  of  time. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  they  can  vote 
against  this  legislation  with  a  perfectly 
clear  conscience.  If  they  vote  for  it.  I 
suspect  they  can  probably  have  almost 
as  clear  a  conscience,  but  I  hope  no 
Member  of  this  b<xly  deceives  himself 
into  any  Idea  that  this  legislation  is  going 
to  in  any  fashion  correct  any  wrong  or 
redress  any  HI  or  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  going  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
but  after  hearing  what  the  gentlemsoi 
says.  I  am  beginning  to  have  second 
thoughts. 

The  gentleman  Is  contending  some- 
thing. Could  he  spell  out  In  a  little  more 
detail  what  he  is  contending?  , 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chalrmin,  I  have 
expressed  myself  as  much  as  I  Intend  to 
express  myself.  I  would  be  glad  to  sit 
down  with  the  gentleman  and  discuss  it 
in  private. 

Quite  frankly,  we  are  wasting  the  time 
of  the  House  in  considering  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  the  gentleman  tells  me  dis- 
turbs me.  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  I 
will  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  do  not  Intend  to  be 
critical  of  any  Member  who  Is  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TTTT.T.TH  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HTT.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  DiNGELL  and  the  dissenting  views  of 
Messrs.  McCollister  and  Fret.  Not  only 
is  this  legislation  discriminatory  against 
broadcasters  by  depriving  them  of  adver- 
tising revenue,  but  It  fails  to  solve  any 
problem  adequately. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  Involves  a  further 
Intrusion  of  the  Government  Into  the 
first  amendment  rights  of  advertisers 
and  broadcasters.  It  attempts  to  deter- 
mine what  is  suitable  material  for  broad- 
cast advertising  and  what  is  not,  yet 
makes  no  attempt  at  setting  similar  re- 
strictions upon  other  media. 


I  believe  It  was  a  mistake  to  Initially 
ban  cigarette  advertising  from  televi- 
sion— it  has  had  the  result  of  driving 
cigarette  advertisers  to  bigger,  better  ads 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  has 
had  no  adverse  impact  on  the  use  of 
cigarettes — ^which  has  increased. 

To  compound  the  error  by  extending 
this  "broadcast  blackout"  to  another 
product  provides  an  even  greater  basis 
for  the  futiu'e  continued  and  expanded 
regulation  of  broadcast  advertising  and 
programing  through  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Government 
censorship  of  programing  is  not  so  far  a 
cry  from  Government  censorship  of  ad- 
vertising material. 

If  there  is  solid  evidence  that  smolclng 
little  cigars  is  damaging  to  health,  then 
If  this  Ccmgress  feels  It  miist  be  the 
guardian  of  smokers'  health,  the  answer 
is  not  to  ban  advertising  of  the  product 
by  electronic  media,  but  take  the  product 
off  the  market  entirely.  This  is  the  only 
honest  thing  for  us  to  do. 

In  the  case  of  cigarette  smoking,  the 
Siirgeon  General  has  been  able  to  make 
some  form  of  case  that  there  is  a  direct 
link  between  cigarette  smoking  and  can- 
cer. In  the  case  of  little  cigars,  though. 
this  evidence  has  never  been  found — 
hinted  at,  but  the  facts  do  not  point  to 
this  conclusion. 

If  we  can  show  such  a  damaging  Im- 
pact to  health  that  the  Congress  feels 
compelled  to  take  these  products  off  the 
market,  just  as  the  FDA  might  ban  a 
dangerous  drug  on  the  basis  of  solid  evi- 
dence, then  let  us  do  It.  But  I  cannot 
condone  the  infringement  upon  the  vA- 
vertlsing  rights  of  the  Uttle  cigar  manu- 
factxirers  until  such  evidence  is  put 
squarely  before  the  American  public  and 
these  products  are  declared  by  Congress 
or  the  appropriate  govenunental  agency 
to  be  unsafe  for  use  and  banned. 

To  act  in  any  other  way  is  {in  Insult 
to  the  Intelligence  of  the  American  p\d)lic 
and  an  infringement  on  constitutional 
guarantees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Unl(Hi,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  7482)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
of  1965  amended  by  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smokilng  Act  of  1969  to  define 
the  term  "little  cigar."  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
503.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

•Rie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  wsis  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
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Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  287,  nays  63, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  83,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  443] 

YEAS— 287 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ajq>ln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Bliggl 
Blester 
Blnghsm 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhin,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Corner 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Oonable 
Oonlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Oott«r 
Cotighlln 
Daniel,  Dan 
DanleU, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
D«vla,OA. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
DeUunia 
Denholm 
Dent 

DerwlnAi 
Dicklnaon 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
£rlenbom 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flaher 


Plowera 
Pord,  Oerald  R 
Port. 

WUllam  D. 
Porsjrthe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Pulton 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Oonzalez 
Oraaso 
Oreen,  Pa. 

omnths 

Orover 

Oubser 

Oude 

Ounter 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsuoaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MezvlnAy 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

MitcheU 

MlzeU 


.  Md. 
.N.T. 


Mollcdian 
.  Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.T. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeUl 
Owens 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Bees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sar  banes 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shrtver 
Slkes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  v. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
tniman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Van  Ik 
Vlgortto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 


Whalen 

Winn 

Toung,  m. 

White 

WoUI 

To\mg.  Tex. 

Whltehurat 

Wright 

Zablockl 

Wbltten 

Wyatt 

Zwacb 

WidnaU 

Wylie 

WlUlams 

Tates 

WUKm.Bob 

Young,  Alaska 

WUson. 

Young,  Pla. 

Charles,  Tex 

.   Toving,  Oa. 
NATS— 63 

Ashbmok 

H6bert 

Shoup 

Rauman 

Hlllls 

Sbuster 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hunt 

anlth.  N.T. 

Burton 

Kemp 

^^ence 

Camp 

Ketchum 

Stelgcr,  Ariz. 

Caaey,  Tex. 

King 

Stelger.  Wl«. 

Cronln 

KuykendaU 

Symzna 

Daniel,  Robert 

Landgrebe 

Taylor.  Mo. 

W..  Jr. 

Lott 

Teague.  Calif. 

deUQaiza 

Lu]an 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Dennis 

MoColllster 

Treen 

DevliM 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Waldle 

DlngeU 

Montgomery 

Ware 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead, 

Wiggins 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Calif. 

WUson. 

Plynt 

Myers 

Charles  H., 

Foley 

Parrls 

Calif. 

Prey 

PodeU 

Wyman 

Froehllch 

Powell.  Ohio 

Toung.  S.C. 

Ooldwater 

Price.  Tex. 

Zlon 

Goodltng 

Rarick 

Gross 

Rousselot 

Hammer- 

Ruth 

schmidt 

Ryan 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Armstrong 

NOT  VOTING — 83 

Addabbo 

Frelinghuysen 

Minahall.  Ohio 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Puqua 

Moakley 

Ashley 

Gray 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

BadUlo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mosher 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Murphy,  ni. 

BeU 

Hanraban 

NU 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patman 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Bray 

Harrington 

Pike 

Brooks 

Harsba 

Reid 

Brotzman 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hollfleld 

Roetenkowakl 

Burke,  Calif. 

Horton 

Runnels 

Chlsbolm 

Hudnut 

St  Germain 

ClawBon,  Del 

Karth 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Keating 

Sisk 

Crane 

Landrum 

Smith,  Iowa 

Culvw: 

Leggett 

Steele 

Davis.  B.C. 

Lehman 

Stephens 

Delaney 

Litton 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Talcott 

Donobue 

McKinney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dom 

McSpadden 

Udall 

Dulskl 

Mallliard 

Veyaey 

Esch 

Marazitl 

Walsh 

Esbleman 

Mathls,  Qa. 

Wydler 

Flood 

Michel 

Tatron 

Praser 

Mills,  Ark. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Han- 
rahan. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  MlnahaU  of  Oblo. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho.    , 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brmy. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Crane.  ' 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr,  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Keating, 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dulskl. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Harsba. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Eahleman. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr,  Barrett  with  Mr,  Walsh, 

Mr,  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mallliard. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Harrington. 
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Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Del  CUwson. 

Mr.  Raid  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr,  Moeher. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr,  Wydler. 

Mr,  UdaU  with  Mr,  Landrum. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr! 
T.fhman 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr 
Litton. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mrs,  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Pat- 
man. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  503,  the  Cbm- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce is  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1165)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad- 
vertising Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  the 
PubUc  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of 
1969  to  define  the  term  "little  cigar,"  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  7482)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr,  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  vote 
that  was  just  taken  by  the  House,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  final  pas- 
sage. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
rollcall  No,  442  was  taken,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


REREPERENCE  OP  H.R.  1807.  HM. 
2316.  AND  HH.  3274 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bills  HR. 
1807,  H.R.  2316,  and  HR.  3274,  and  that 
those  bills  be  rereferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

The  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
rollcall  No.  442  was  taken  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 
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in  th«  btdldlng,  but  did  not  hear  the 
brtls  being  rung.  If  I  had  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ab- 
sent when  rollcall  No.  442  was  taken.  I 


ADDRESS  B7  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  PAUL  HAMMERSCHMIDT  TO 
65TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LSQION 

(Mr.  TEAOUE  Of  Calllomia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California,  B«r. 
Speaker,  the  American  Legion  has  re- 
cently concluded  its  55th  annual  con- 
vention. One  of  the  highlights  of  that 
convention  was  the  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  Paul  HAMMiRSCHiaDT,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  delivered  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  comprrtiensive  report 
on  the  status  of  veterans  legislation  at 
the  present  time.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  address 
follows: 
Address    by    John    Patji.    Hammzrscrkiot, 

MncBBt    or    Congrkss.    at    SSth    Annttai. 

National      CoirvximoN,      thx     Amxrican 

Legion,  Honolulu,  H&wan 
(Joint   session    of   the    Motional   Legislative 

and  Veterans'  Affairs  and  RebabUltatlon 

Commissions) 

Chairman  Horton.  Chairman  Lenker,  Di- 
rector Stringer,  Director  Oolembleskl,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commissions  and  my  fellow 
legionnaires: 

It  may  sound  somewhat  trite  to  say  that 
I'm  glad  to  be  here — but  I  am.  This  beauti- 
ful tropical  setting  Is  enough  to  make  any- 
one glad  to  be  here,  but  I'm  glad  for  other 
reasons.  First  and  foremost,  I  am  glad  be- 
cause this  visit  affords  me  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  mterest  with 
you — the  members  of  two  of  the  most  pow- 
erfiU  commissions  of  the  American  Legion — 
Legionnaires  who  are  playing  an  important 
role  In  formulating  the  American  Legion's 
program  for  the  coming  year. 

My  visit  also  affords  me  the  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  splendid  work  of  the  staff 
of  your  Washington  office. 

First — I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  our 
distinguished  Chairman  W.  J,  Bryan  Dom. 
He  asked  me  to  convey  his  regrets  that  he 
cannot  be  with  you  In  person,  but  he  wants 
to  assure  you  that  he  Is  present  In  spirit. 

As  always  he  wUl  be  Interested  in  the 
legislative  program  you  wlU  develop  during 
this  convention;  a  program  which  is  always 
of  valuable  assistance  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibUltiea 

Also  let  me  pay  tribute  to  all  those  mem- 
bers— of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
serve  with  me  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  They  send  you  Greetings, 

It  Is  because  of  t^e  dedicated  effort  and 
spirit  of  coop>eratlon  of  this  group  that  we 
have  been  able  to  forge  the  moat  compre- 
hensive veterans  benefit  program  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

Putting  aside  partisan  politics.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  have  labored  through  the 
yecuv  and.  In  most  instances,  without  fan- 
fare In  perfecting  this  sound  structiire  of 
veterans'  benefits. 

Our  efforts  In  this  field  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  assistance  we  receive  from 
your  Washington  Representatives.  The  wis- 
dom of  yoxir  views  presented  so  weU  by 
Herald  Stringer  and  Ed  Golembrleskl.  and 
their  staffs,  have  helped  to  crystalllae  otir 


position  on  the  various  issues  of  the  mo- 
inant.  I  am  grateful  for  their  help. 

Now.  as  you  begin  putting  together  your 
program  for  next  year,  I  want  to  share  with 
you  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  Issues 
of  the  nuunent. 

X  think  you  wlU  agree  this  has  been  a  very 

productlT*  year  from  the  point  of  view  of 
vatarans.  de4>lte  the  fact  that  only  three 
bills  have  thus  far  been  actually  signed  Into 
law.  Packed  into  these  measures,  however, 
ar*  a  number  of  far  reaching  proposals.  For 
axample.  Juat  prior  to  the  current  recess, 
the  President  approved  into  law  a  medical 
omnibus  bill. 

The  approval  of  this  measure,  I  know, 
represents  the  successful  attainment  of  sev- 
eral of  the  American  Legion  legislative  man- 
dates for  the  current  year.  This  measure  con- 
tains a  provision  that  wUl  authorize  out- 
patient medical  services  to  any  veteran  eligi- 
ble for  hospital  care  under  veterans  laws 
where  such  care  is  reasonably  necessary  to 
obviate  the  need  for  hospital  admlasltm.  Z 
know  you  recognize  the  slgnlflcanoe  of  this 
language. 

To  me,  as  an  example,  it  means  that  a 
veteran  with  a  common  chest  cold  who  pre- 
sents himself  to  a  Veterans  AdmlnlstraAlcm 
out-patient  clinic  can  be  treated  for  this 
cold  on  the  theory  that  untreated,  the  oon- 
ditlon  may  develop  into  pneumonia  and  re- 
quire hospitalization.  Prior  to  the  ^proval 
of  the  new  law,  this  same  veteran  would 
have  been  sent  home  after  being  Informed 
that  the  Veterans  Administration  oould  not 
treat  him  until  his  condition  had  become 
serious  enough  to  require  hospitalization. 

Another  Important  provision  of  this  law 
will  for  the  first  time  extend  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans  who  died  or  are  totally 
disabled  from  service-connected  causes. 

Under  this  provision,  the  administrator  of 
veterans  affairs  is  authorized  to  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  with  a  private 
Insurance  carrier  to  provide  medical  benefits 
similar  to  those  available  to  certain  depend- 
ents and  survivors  of  active  duty  and  retired- 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
CHAMFUS  program. 

Such  care  would  be  provided  for  wives  and 
chUdren  of  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
service-connected  veterans  and  for  widows 
and  chUdren  of  veterans  who  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  service-connected  disabUlty.  In  un- 
usual circumstances  only,  would  such  care 
be  provided  In  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
culties. 

The  Medical  Omnibus  Bill  wlU  pwmit  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  compete  more 
readUy  with  the  private -sector  In  recruiting 
and  retaining  nurses  by  authorizing  pay-dif- 
ferentials for  nurses  who  perform  duty  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  and  at  night. 

The  new  law  also  Increases  the  payment  to 
State  homes  providing  care  for  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  admission  to  VA  medical  and  doml- 
cULary  faculties.  FlnaUy,  the  measure  In- 
creases the  percentage  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment's  contribution  to  States  for  Uie 
construction  of  State  veterans'  homes  from 
the  present  60  percent  maximum  to  65  per- 
cent. These  are  but  the  highlights  of  the 
Veterans'  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  1973 
approved  by  the  President  as  Public  Law 
03-82. 

The  new  law  contains  some  26  provisions. 
all  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  system. 

1.  HOSPrrAL  FUNonfo 

Perhaps  the  most  im.portant  provision  of 
the  new  medical  bUl  could  easUy  go  unrecog- 
nized. I  am  speaking  of  a  provision  that  di- 
rects the  administrator  to  staff  and  maintain 
sufficient  beds  and  other  facilities  to  insure 
the  immediate  care  of  patients  found  to  be 
in  need  of  hospital  care  and  medical  treat- 
ment. 

This  language  soiuids  innocuous,  but  I  can 


assure  you  it  is  not.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  playing  the  numbers  game  with  the 
average  daUy  patient  census  In  Veterans  Ad- 
mlhlatration  hospitals.  The  Veterans  Admln- 
Istnatlon  budget  request  would  be  based  on  a 
lowered  dally  census.  The  Congress  would  ap- 
propriate funds  for  a  higher  dally  patient 

census. 

The  Veterans  Administration  would  ignore 
the  Congressional  mandate  and  operate  the 
hoapital  system  at  the  lowered  figure.  Then 
the  debate  would  rage  aU  year  on  tba  ade- 
qtiacy  of  funding.  Most  everyone  agrees  that 
funding  baaed  on  »  predetermined  avenge 
daUy  patient  census  is  wrong.  So,  the  new 
language  of  the  law  abandons  the  daUy  cen- 
sus method  of  funding  and  assumes  that  suf- 
ficient faculties,  (Including  hospital  beds), 
will  be  avaUable  to  care  for  sick  veterans. 

Should  the  estimate  of  funds  needed  to 
accomplish  this  worthy  objective  be  wrong, 
the  Veterans  Admlnlstrmtlon  would  be  au- 
thoriaad  and  fully  expected  to  seek  supple- 
mental funds  later  in  the  year.  We  have,  in 
effect,  through  the  new  law  placed  hospital 
funding  in  the  same  category  as  direct  bene- 
fit funding.  The  treatment  of  sick  veterans 
Is  a  statutory  obligation  as  is  the  paynMnt  of 
compensation.  If  funds  for  either  program 
are  exhausted  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
supplemental  funds  wlU  be  authorized. 

Our  committee  wlU  watch  carefully  the 
new  method  of  budgeting,  with  the  high  hope 
that  it  wUl  eliminate  the  annual  fight  over 
the  VA  medical  budget, 

3.    XNTERKST    RATE    ON    01    LOANS 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  aware,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Home  Loan  Program 
has  been  virtually  non-existent  for  the 
month  of  July.  As  the  result  of  new  legisla- 
tion, PXi.  93-76,  the  program  Is  again  opera- 
tional. It  happened  this  way.  While  the  Vet- 
erans Administrator  had  the  authority  to  set 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  on  O.I.  Home 
Loans,  he  could  not  set  the  rate  higher  than 
the  TBK  rate  which  had  a  statutcvy  celling 
of  6  percent. 

For  several  years,  of  course,  this  celling 
has  been  unrealistic.  So,  through  a  series 
of  successive  legislative  enactments,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  been  given  temporary  authority  to  set 
the  FHA  rate  In  excess  of  6  percent.  With 
the  most  recent  extension  of  the  Secretary's 
June  30th,  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  aist  authorized  a  one  year  extension. 

Unfortunately,  the  bUl  was  saddled  with 
temporary  authority  scheduled  to  expire  last 
several  controversial  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  stiU  had  not  become  law  June  80th. 

So  both  the  VA  and  FHA  programs  were 
forced  to  operate  under  a  6  percent  Interest 
rate  celling  as  of  July  1. 

Our  committee  resolved  the  problem  (with 
respect  to  VA  loans)  by  quickly  acting  upon 
a  bUl  authorizing  the  Administrator  to  set 
the  rate  of  Interest  on  G.I.  loans  without  re- 
gard to  the  maximum  rate  on  FHA  loans. 

FHA  now  has  been  given  stop-gap  au- 
thority (Aug.  10th)  until  Oct.  1st  while  Con- 
gress continues  to  try  to  pass  omnibus  hous- 
ing legislation. 

On  July  26,  1973,  the  President  approved 
the  bill  and  shortly  thereafter,  administrator 
Don  Johnson  announced  the  new  Interest 
rate  celling  of  7%  percent. 

3.    NATION AL    CSUKTEBIKS 

Another  measure  of  major  importance  to 
the  American-Legion,  was  the  National  Ceme- 
teries Act  of  1973,  approved  by  the  President 
on  Jtine  18th,  The  enactment  of  this  new 
law  climaxed  several  years  of  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  national  burial  policy  for  veterans.  The 
new  li^  transfers  the  responsibility  for  the 
admii^utxation  of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem from  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
the  Veterans  AdnUnlstratlon. 

It  authorizes  a  burial  plot  allowanoe  of 
$160  payable  on  behalf  of  veterans  not  bur- 
led in  a  national  cemetery.  It  ftermlts  pay- 
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mants  up  to  $800  on  b«half  of  veteraos  dylnf 
of  wrTlce-connected  <llaabllltlea.  FlnAlly,  th« 
measure  directs  the  VeterAos'  Adinlnl8tr»tton 
to  conduct  a  Kt\idy  and  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  by  January  3,  1974 
on  a  burial  policy  for  veterans.  Including  the 
desirability  of  constructing  new  cemeteries. 

4.   FBNSIOira 

Undoubtedly,  tbe  most  pressing  veterans 
problem  facing  this  93rd  Congress  relates  to 
non-aervlce-connected  pension  for  veterans 
and  widows.  As  you  well  know,  the  pension 
payment  scale  Is  structured  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  Increases  tn  Income  from  any  source 
will  produce  a  reduction  In  monthly  pension 
payments,  though  to  a  lesser  degree.  The 
ao  percent  Increase  In  social  security  pay- 
ments received  last  September,  of  course, 
caused  such  an  adverse  effect. 

Public  Law  93-803,  enacted  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  92nd  Congress  causes  further 
reductions,  as  will  the  social  security  amend- 
ments approved  Just  a  short  time  ago. 

Now  mat  tbe  dust  has  settled,  however 
briefly,  on  the  social  security  Increases,  we 
have  been  able  to  make  some  adjustments 
In  the  pension  program.  In  the  House  passed 
bill,  we  have  Increased  by  $13  the  monthly 
pension  rates  for  veterans  with  no  depend- 
ents and  by  $14  the  rates  for  those  with  one 
dependent. 

Widows  without  dependents  receive  a  $8 
Increase,  while  those  with  one  dependent 
receive  a  $10  Increase.  Percentagewise,  the 
minimum  Incresse  Is  10  percent,  while  the 
maximum  Is  substantially  greater 

The  House  passed  bill  also  limits  to  $3,600 
the  amount  of  a  spouse's  earned  Income  that 
may  be  excluded  In  computing  the  veteran's 
Income  for  pension  purposes. 

The  Senate  passed  bill,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
authorized  a  10  percent  Increase  in  pension 
rates. 

Dollar  wise,  the  Increase  ranges  from  $14 
down  to  $3.  The  Senate  bill  also  increased  the 
maxlmimi  limits  on  annual  income  by  $400, 
while  placing  no  limitation  on  a  spouse's 
earned  income. 

The  cost  of  the  two  versions  also  vanes 
substantially.  The  House  version  in  Its  first 
year  of  operation  will  cost  $346  million, 
while  the  Senate  bUl  will  cost  $336.4  mlUlon. 

8.  PLANS  rOK  SALANCK  OF  1ST  SXSSION 

Now,  Where  do  we  go  from  here.  Congress 
will  return  from  its  August  recess  Sep- 
tember 5th. 

There  will  probably  be  at  least  6  to  8 
weeks  of  legislative  activity  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  this  first  session  of  the  OSrd 
Congress.  During  that  period,  we  should  be 
able  to  resolve  the  differences  In  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  pension  bill  and 
send  it  to  the  White  House  for  approval. 

It  wotild  be  my  hope  we  can  do  this — ^I 
know  we  should  as  soon  as  possible  after  we 
reconvene. 

Education 

Tbe  Education  Subcommittee  last  month 
held  a  series  of  hearings  on  approximately 
50  bills  relating  to  tbe  O.I.  BUI.  Some  of 
these  will  extend  the  8  year  period  diurlng 
which  a  veteran  must  utilize  his  educational 
benefits.  Another  group  of  bills  will  count 
for  educational  benefits  the  time  spent  by  a 
Reservist  or  National  Guardsman  on  "active 
duty  for  training". 

Another  group  will  authorize  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  pay  separate  tuition  pay- 
ments in  varying  amounts  to  veteran  stu- 
dents In  addition  to  the  educational  allow- 
ance now  payable. 

Still  others  will  pennit  World  War  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans  to  avail  themselves 
of  educational  benefits  that  had  previously 
been  earned  but  not  used.  Because  of  the 
number  of  bills  before  the  committee,  the 
long  list  of  witnesses  to  be  heard  and  the 
oomplezlty  of  the  pending  bills,  these  hear- 
ings will  continue  after  the  August  congres- 
sional recess. 


S.   FLAN8  worn   ^DOOKD 

Now  What  atx>ut  next  year.  I  mentioned 
earlier  the  pension  measure  awaiting  our 
final  action  after  the  recess.  Too  must  rec- 
ognize that  our  final  action  on  this  bill  does 
not  In  any  sense  represent  our  final  action 
on  the  pension  program.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration spokesman,  diirlng  the  recent 
hearings  on  this  subject,  said  of  the  current 
pension  system,  and  I  quote  him  ".  .  .  the 
entire  program  has  Inoonslstenclea,  ineqinl- 
tles,  and  anomalies  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rected within  the  framework  of  the  law  as 
now  constitirted." 

He  went  on  to  suggest  a  baale  rafoim  of 
the  pension  system. 

Now,  I  do  not  like  the  word  "refMra".  But 
neither  do  I  like  the  idea  of  an  aged  vet- 
eran's pension  being  in  a  lesser  amotmt  than 
the  social  security  payment  received  by  an 
aged  citizen.  Tet  the  supplemental  security 
Income  program  recently  enacted  will  assure 
aged  citizens  a  minimum  income  of  $310  for 
a  married  couple  while  a  msmad  veteran 
with  no  other  income  receives  $140  per 
month. 

I  most  certainly  do  not  begrudge  this  pay- 
ment to  aged  citizens.  The  nation's  veteran, 
however,  gave  something  extra  in  time  of 
war  and  be  is  entitled  to  something  extra 
in  time  of  peace. 

If  pension  reform  will  cure  the  situation 
I  haw  deecrlbed.  then  I  can  support  "re- 
form". Unfortunately,  the  reform  suggested 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  was  too 
complex  to  be  given  the  In-depth  considera- 
tion It  deserves  In  the  short  time  available 
to  us,  since  thoee  hearings. 

Briefly,  the  VA  recommended  a  base- 
pension  rate  of  $150  per  month  for  a  single 
person  and  $226  per  month  for  a  person 
with  one  dependent.  They  also  recom- 
mended an  automatic-cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment workUig  simultaneously  with  that  ap- 
plicable to  social  security.  Admittedly,  there 
are  feat\u«s  of  the  reform-measure  which 
will  require  further  study.  I  intend  to  re- 
quest such  study  by  our  committee  next 
year  so  that  the  tax-dollars  expended  will 
assist  those  persons  who  are  the  most 
needy. 

Next  year.  I  expect  the  committee  will  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  subject  of  compensation 
for  service -connected  disabilities  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  for 
the  survivors  of  those  who  died  in  service 
or  as  the  result  of  service -connected  disabil- 
ities. Cost-of-living  adjustments  in  both  of 
these  programs  will  undoubtedly  be  due  at 
that  time. 

This,  my  fellow  legionnaires,  covers  the 
major  subjects  that  will  receive  our  attention 
during  the  balance  of  this  year  and  "arly 
next  year.  Before  concluding,  let  me  ti  ich 
briefly  on  one  other  subject.  I  have  repe  t- 
edly  heard  voiced  the  fear  or  apprehension 
that  with  a  system  of  national-health-ln- 
surance  on  the  horizon,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospital  system  will  lose  its  identity 
and  be  merged  Into  a  gigantic  health  delivery 
system  for  the  nation. 

Let  me  assxire  you  right  now  that  I  will 
utilize  every  resource  at  my  command  to 
prevent  this.  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  con- 
tinue by  unrelenting  efforts  to  preserve  an 
Independent  hospital  system  for  the  nation's 
veterans.  And  furthermore,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  also  represents  the 
liitent  and  policy  of  the  executive  branch  of 
this  admi'iistratlon. 

rONCI-TJSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  leave  you  with  this 
thought. 

There  is  not  sufficient  money  available  to 
do  all  of  the  things  that  everyone  wants  to 
do.  Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  order  of  priority.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  hospital  and 
medical  program  must  come  first. 

Compensation  for  the  service-connected 
disabled  and  the  survivors  of  our  war  dead 
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must  raoBlT*  ■  high  pdorlty  alnoi  tt  mmm 
nnquestlonaMe  tlt«t  th$  Ovnmama.t'u  fl^ 
obligation  u  to  this  group.  Non  Mrvloe- 
connected  pensions  should  be  made  available 
to  aging  veterans  and  wldom,  but  these  pro- 
grams must  be  kept  In  bounds  and  bear 
a  proper  relatlooahlp  to  Um  servloe-oon- 
nected  programs. 

This  is  the  philosophy  w«  have  attempted 
to  pursue  In  the  committee  on  veterans 
affairs.  With  yotir  help,  we  can  oontlnoa  on 
the  road  to  perfecting  these  programs. 

As  you  consider  your  resolutions  at  this 
convention,  may  you  b«  blessed  with  the 
mature  wisdom  necessary  to  formulate  the 
clear,  concise  and  reasonable  program  that 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
Legion  for  m<»«  than  half  a  century. 

Thank  you. 
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NA-nONAL    PARK    SERVICE    AIDS 
METRIC  CONVERSION 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  receive  notification  from  the 
National  Park  Service  that  metric  meas- 
urements are  being  added  to  the  national 
park  signs  and  pamphlets  describing 
measurements  in  our  great  national 
parks  for  the  benefit  of  our  American,  as 
well  as  foreign.  visitorB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  further  recogni- 
tion of  the  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem which  is  occurring  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  legislation.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards'  study  report  was  completed 
in  July  1971 — recommending  a  general 
conversion  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measurements  with  a  target 
date  10  years  hence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  20  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  in  recommending 
legislation  to  help  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram of  conversion  which  could  enable 
our  educational  and  Industrial  institu- 
tions to  convert  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  over  a  10-year 
period.  This  can  be  done  principally  on  a 
voluntary  bc^is  with  no  more  than  a  co- 
ordinating agency  established  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  the  numer- 
ous private  groups  which  are  already 
planning  for  a  logical  and  orderly 
changeover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill,  H.R.  2351.  is 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  hcq?e  the 
committee  will  have  occasion  to  recom- 
mend this  or  comparable  legislation  soon. 
The  park  service  announcement  provides 
further  support  for  action  which  can 
bring  our  Nation  at  long  last  Into  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  am  attaching  the 
park  service  news  release  which  was 
issued  yesterday: 

Metbic    MEAsrrsEMENTa   WtLL   BE    Added   to 
Nattonal  Pabk  Signs,  Booklets 

National  Park  Service  Director  Ronald  H. 
Walker  has  announced  that  National  Park 
System  signs  and  brochures  soon  will  include 
metric  as  well  as  standard  distance  measure- 
ments. 

Walker  said  that  signs  In  the  parks  and 
p.tmphlets  issued  to  visitors  to  these  areas 
would  be  revised  as  soon  as  they  became 
obsolete  or  are  otherwise  replaced  or  reissued. 
He  explained  that  the  conversion  will  begin 
in  a  number  of  heavUy  visited  paries  later 
this  year. 

"The  switchover  to  the  metric  system  has 


already  begun  In  certain  areas  of  private  In- 
dustry and  In  school  systems  In  the  United 
States,"  Walker  said  "But  moat  Important 
for  us  is  the  convenience  we  can  provide  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  foreign  vis- 
itors to  this  country  and  our  national  parks 
and  historic  areas.  At  the  same  time,  by  pro- 
viding metric  alongside  standard  measure- 
ments, the  National  Park  Service  can  pro- 
vide a  useful  educational  method  for  school 
chUdren  and  the  public  at  large  to  think  In 
metric  terms." 

Walker  pointed  out  that  In  1971  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  recommended  that  the 
United  States  change  to  the  metric  system 
through  a  coordinated  national  program. 
LeglslaUon  is  pending  before  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  relating  to  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  in  this  country. 

"Tbe  United  SUtes  is  the  ozily  major  na- 
tion In  the  world  which  has  not  decided  to 
'go  metric,'  "  Walker  said.  "MeanwhUe,  our 
own  visitors  readily  understand  a  sign  saying, 
for  example,  that  the  elevation  of  the  South 
Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  7,000  feet.  But 
that  means  little  to  our  foreign  visitors  who 
come  to  see  that  spectacular  view.  They  need 
to  know  that  elevation  Is  2,099  meters." 

The  dual  Ustings,  Walter  said,  would  also 
be  useful  educationally  to  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  travel  abroad  and  must  try  to  adopt 
to  the  metric  system  wherever  they  go. 

Apart  from  measurements  of  feet,  others 
that  are  common  In  Park  Service  brochures 
and  signs  Include:  miles,  now  Joined  by 
kilometers  which  are  0.62  of  a  mile;  miles  per 
hour;  yards,  which  are  Just  short  of  tbe  89 
Inch  meter;  and  acres,  of  which  2.47  make  a 
hectare. 


A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  CONCERNING  THE 
DEATH  PENALTY 

(Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
would,  under  limited  circumstances,  au- 
thorize the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty. 

The  text  of  the  pn^x>sed  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

Nothmg  m  this  Constitution  shall  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  the  penalty  of  death  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  crime  of  murder  or 
treason,  provided  that  the  statute  authoriz- 
ing such  penalty  shall  have  been  enacted 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  article. 

1  have  concluded  after  many  months 
of  reflection  on  this  most  difficult  Issue 
that  society  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  impose  the  penalty  of  death  for 
specific  crimes;  that  the  existence  of  this 
right  is  unclear  in  view  of  Furman  v. 
Georgia,  408  US.  238  (1972) ;  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  the  b««t.  If  not 
the  only,  vehicle  adequate  to  clarify  this 
right;  that  the  societal  right  to  exact  the 
death  penalty  should  be  limited  to  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  treason  only;  and 
that  the  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures should  be  compelled  to  reenact 
statutes  imposing  the  death  penalty  for 
these  offenses,  thereby  forcing  a  public 
reassessment  of  the  wisdom  of  such  pen- 
alties in  the  light  of  modem  experience 
and  attitudes. 

The  amendment  \(Uch  I  propose  re- 
presents an  attempt  to  achieve  these 
values.  If  the  language  is  imperfect, 
liearlngs  themselves,  however,  will  com- 


VA  a  focus  by  Consrcas  and  legal 
scholars  on  an  Issue  which  needs  to  be 
fully  aired  in  the  light  of  Furman  against 
Georgia. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
remove  the  doubt  presently  existing  that 
the  eighth  amendment  proscribing  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  its^  is  a  bar 
to  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty,  or 
that  such  a  penalty  is,  inherently  or  as 
applied,  a  deprivation  of  due  process  or 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Since  a  law- 
ful conviction  must  precede  the  imposi- 
tion of  sentence,  all  other  constitutional 
challenges  to  the  validity  of  the  statute 
imposing  such  penalty,  the  arrest  of  a 
persMi  pursuant  thereto  and  to  his  sub- 
sequent trial  remain  unaffected  by  the 
amendatory  language. 

If  the  amendment  proposed,  or  a  more 
perfect  varient  thereof,  becomes  a  part 
of  our  Constitution,  it  is  my  personal 
hope  that  legislative  bodies  will  exercise 
the  power  thus  conferred  with  great  cawi- 
tion  and  discrimination.  For  my  part,  I 
am  presently  persuaded  that  the  death 
penalty  should  be  reserved.  In  murder 
cases,  for  those  homicides  committed  by 
prisoners  confined  to  life  sentences  for 
previous  offenses. 

I  do  not  propose  any  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  llghUy,  Our  basic 
governmental  charter  should  not  be 
altered  to  resolve  controversies  6t  the 
day  except  upon  a  showing  of  clear  nec- 
essity. The  Constitution  must  remain  a 
broad  statement  of  general  principles 
which  defines  the  power  relationshiiw  of 
the  pe<vle  and  their  government.  The 
amendment  which  I  propose  is  of  such  a 
character  and  I  urge  its  prompt  consid- 
eration by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  H08- 
MER  PLAN  FOR  URANIUM  EN- 
RICHMENT INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosura)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  consider- 
able interest  has  been  sparked  by  my  plan 
announced  last  week  for  the  evoluticHi  of 
the  uranium  enrichment  industry  from 
public  hand  to  private  hands  by  the 
initial  use  of  a  government  corporation. 
There  follows  answers  to  questions 
which  have  been  asked  about  the  plan: 
q.  What  U  the  objectivea  of  the  Homer 
Plan? 

A.  TO  let  the  world  know  the  TJJB.  U  ag- 
gressively In  the  iiranium  enrichment  busi- 
ness and  to  bring  certainty  where  none  now 
exists  by  providing  a  mechanism  to  do  three 
things:  (1)  avoid  a  nuclear  fuel  gas;  (3)  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  claim  to  overseas  markets  by 
uninterruptedly  offering  separative  work  con- 
tracts: and  (3)  provide  for  a  quick  and  or- 
derly translUon  from  public  to  private  en- 
riching. 

Q.  Why  ia  a  government  corporation  called 
for — can't  ABC  jxiat  add  the  capacity? 

A.  Uranium  enriching  is  becoming  a  big 
business.  It  ought  to  Ije  run  as  a  business  and 
run  efDdently.  You  cant  do  that  if  you  have 
to  depend  on  annual  appropriations  from  the 
Congress  to  finance  It.  Moreover,  prlcmg  the 
product,  expanding  capacity,  keeping  up  with 
competition  and  similar  considerations  dic- 
tate the  flexIbUlty  of  a  corporate  set-up. 
Q.  How  viU  your  guniottne  clause  atop  the 


VS.  Enrichment  Corp.  (VSEC)  from  addinc 
capacity  T 

A.  To  enourage  private  indtistry  to  move 
Into  tbe  enrichment  business  almost  when 
It  chooses,  USBC's  corporate  charter  will  al- 
low it  to  add  c^Mclty  only  in  moderate  size 
Increments,  each  no  larger  than  3,500,000 
separative  work  units  per  year.  By  compari- 
son, the  AEC  estimates  16,600,000  swu/yr  of 
capacity  will  have  to  be  added  during  the 
first  year  after  capacity  of  the  AEC's  existing 
enriching  complex  U  exhaxisted.  Further, 
USEC  wlU  be  required  to  get  a  license  from 
the  new  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  (NEC) 
before  adding  the  first  or  any  subsequent  In- 
crements. The  law  establishing  USBC  will 
state  that  no  license  can  be  issued  to  USEC 
If  there  is  another  U.S.  applicant  holding  an 
advisory  anti-trust  clearance  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  which  is  ready,  willing  and 
technically  and  financially  enable  of  the 
timely  addition  of  the  next  increment  of  ca- 
pacity and  commits  Itself  Irrevocably  to  do 
so.  Such  applicant  must  be  a  United  States 
citizen,  however,  up  to  49%  of  its  equity 
may  be  foreign  owned.  In  order  to  encour- 
age competition  applications  by  private  en- 
rlchers  shall  not  exceed  10,000,000  swu/yr 
capacity  per  Increment. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  exception  to  the  ffutl- 
lotine  clause? 

A.  Only  one.  That  is  where  a  potential  pri- 
vate enrlcher  states  In  its  appUcatlon  that 
the  demand  It  Intends  to  supply  is  already 
satisfied.  This  could  be  the  case  where  an 
applicant  already  has  contracts  or  where  a 
group  of  electric  utilities  propose  to  set  up 
an  enriching  cooperative  to  supply  its  own 
members'  nuclear  fuel  requirements. 

Q.  The  Hoamer  plan  calls  for  transfer  of 
separaUve  work  contract  from  USEC  to  pri- 
vate enrichers  in  the  order  last  received- 
how  would  that  workT 

A.  USEC  wlU  be  contracting  to  supply 
more  enriching  service  than  it  actually  has 
capacity  in  being  able  to  supply.  Just  as  AEC 
now  contracts  for  work  to  come  out  of  th^ 
cascade  Improvement  and  upratlng  programs 
which  haven't  been  carried  forward  yet. 
Contracts  which  exceed  UBEC's  existing  ca- 
pacity, fbr  which  it  would  otherwise  add  ca- 
pacity to  fUl  wUl  be  subject  to  transfer. 
Here's  an  example:  USEC  has  its  original 
three  plant  capacity  of  27.600,0000  swu/yr, 
and  has  added  one  3,500.000  plant  and  la 
buUding  another  3,000,000  plant  for  a  total 
of  33,000,000.  However,  it  has  contracts  out 
for  60,000,000  swu/yr,  17,000,000  more  than 
Its  existing  and  planned  capacity.  At  this 
point  Private  Co.  "A"  gets  a  Ucense  for  a 
10.000,000  swu/yr  plant.  It  can  call  on  USEC 
for  assignment  of  contracts  totalling  the  10,- 
000,000.  This  cuts  USEC's  excess  to  7X)00,000. 
Private  Co.  "B"  gets  a  license  for  10,000,000 
but  only  calls  on  USEC  for  half,  since  It  has 
other  buyers.  Now  USEC  Is  down  to  2.000.000 
excess.  Private  (3o.  "C"  enters  the  picture  but 
is  a  consortium  of  utilities  to  supply  its 
members  own  needs  so  does  not  call  for  any 
assignments.  USEC  Is  stlU  at  3,000,000  and 
considering  whether  it  Is  going  to  have  to 
add  actual  capacity.  Now  Private  Co.  "B" 
re-enters  the  picture  with  an  amendment  to 
its  license  increasing  its  capacity  to  16,000,- 
000  from  10,000,000  and  calls  on  USEC  for  the 
last  3,000,000  of  separative  work  uiUt  con- 
tracts it  Is  holding. 

Q.  What  about  price  and  terms  of  assigned 
contracts? 

A.  For  the  assurance  that  there  wm  be  nu- 
clear fuel  on  hand  when  they  need  It,  tbe 
utilities  contracting  with  UBBC  for  awn's 
will  oblige  themselves  to  pay  UBEC's  assignee 
the  latter's  going  price,  so  long  as  It  Is  rea- 
sonable. The  same  nile  wUl  apply  as  to  other 
terms  and  conditions. 

Q.  What  about  the  future,  when  VSEC's 

present  contraeta  are  fulfilled—wont  it  he 

competing  with  prtvate  industry  for  bust' 

nets? 

A.  Sure,  we'd  be  crazy  to  shut  the  Corpora- 
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tlon  down.  Somebody  would  Just  have  to  re- 
place the  capacity  and  there  Is  a  growtng 
need  for  It  Into  the  nert  century.  We  might 
consider  giving  publicly  owned  utUltles  a 
preference  to  contract  with  USEC  for  any 
separative  work  that  opens  up  later  since 
privately  owned  utilities  going  nuclear  early 
In  the  game  are  the  principal  price  bene- 
ficiaries of  present  contracts.  We  also  might 
think  about  eventually  selling  USEC's  stock 
to  the  public  as  was  done  with  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  But,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  see  that  done  until  the 
transition  to  a  healthy  and  competitive  pri- 
vate enriching  economy  has  been  accom- 
plished, probably  sometime  In  the  late  1980'b. 

Q.  What  are  your  feelings  about  USEC's 
pricing  of  the  product? 

A.  Presently  the  AEC  charge  is  based  on  re- 
covery of  costs.  I  think  USEC  ought  to  have 
some  flexibility.  Possibly  publicly  owned  do- 
mestic electric  utilities  deserve  a  break  with 
nuclear  fuel  expenses,  but  there  Is  no  good 
reason  why  the  privately  owned  utilities 
should  keep  on  getting  separative  work  at 
cost.  Besides,  selling  the  stuff  to  foreign  util- 
ities at  cost  Instead  of  some  better  price 
simply  diminished  the  amount  of  foreign  ex- 
change we  can  make  out  of  the  biisiness.  I've 
already  indicated  that  about  $5  will  be  added 
to  the  average  cost  of  separative  work  by  the 
front  end  expenses  of  adding  the  first  two 
new  Increments  of  moderate  size  to  the  exist- 
ing three  plant  complex.  Additionally,  USXC 
will  be  making  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
states  and  localities  as  does  TVA.  There  will 
be  Interest  on  bonds  and  other  expenses,  too. 
These  will  move  up  the  charges  for  the  prod- 
uct so  that  the  price  gap  between  USEC  and 
the  Initial  private  enrlchers  shouldn't  be 
vast.  Nevertheless,  USEC  should  have  au- 
thority to  narrow  it  by  adding  an  arbitrary 
profit  factor  should  it  appear  wise  to  do  so. 

Q.  When  do  you  think  Private  Corp  "A" 
loiU  show  up? 

A.  I  think  as  soon  as  USEC  says  the  front 
end  costs  of  establishing  a  centrifuge  man- 
ufacturing capacity  private  industry  will 
move  right  In.  That  would  be  after  USEC's 
second  increment  oX  new  capacity,  but  in 
time  It  would  have  to  be  planned  to  go  on  the 
line  that  first  year  (1984-85)  when  the  16,- 
600,000  block  of  capacity  will  be  needed. 
USEC's  two  Increments  would  only  take 
about  5,600.000  of  it.  There  might  even  be  a 
race  between  Private  Corporations  "A",  "B" 
and  "C"  to  see  who  gets  the  first  license. 

Q.  Why  hare  you  dropped  the  idea  of  using 
a  COMSAT  type  corporation? 

A.  In  my  mind  the  part  private,  part  pub- 
lic corporation  approach  would  serve  only 
one  purpose — to  provide  a  vehicle  by  which 
UJS.  and  foreign  investors  could  ease  into  the 
enrichment  picture.  The  USEC  device  will 
get  private  investors,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, into  the  picture  so  fetst  that  there  Is  no 
sense  in  fooling  around  with  the  COMSAT 
idea  anymore.  And,  I'm  satisfied  that  there 
is  plenty  of  money  lying  around  waiting  to 
get  Into  the  enrichment  business  as  soon  as 
USEC  paves  the  way. 

The  distinguished  nuclear  trade  pub- 
lication Nucleonics  Week  carried  the  fol- 
lowing items  relating  to  the  Hosmer  plan 
in  its  September  6  issue : 
HosMKB  PusHiNa  Hakd  To  "Sell"  Govzbn- 

MENT  ENRICHMKKT  CORPORATION  PlAN 

With  a  whip  and  a  chair,  veteran  Rep. 
Craig  Hosmer  (R-Calif.)  is  trying  to  push 
the  Administration,  AEC  and  the  nuclear 
Indiutry  into  a  consensus  in  favor  of  a  "sen- 
sible, clearly  defined"  plan  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment uranium  enrichment  corporation. 
Hoemer's  plan,  made  public  yesterday  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  calls  for  establish- 
ment "forthwith"  of  a  government  ccHrpora- 
tlon  to  operate  the  three  existing  gaseoxis  dif- 
fusion plants  and  add  new  capacity,  using 
gas  centrifuge,  to  the  system  by  1983-M.  It 
also  provides  a  mechanism  for  private  entry 


Into   the    enrlebinent   field   on   a   leisurely 
schedule  and  with  reduced  risk. 

Hosmer,  the  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
spent  most  of  the  congressional  Augvist  recess 
developing  and  selling  bis  plan  to  the  par- 
ties involved  in  determining  the  future 
structure  of  the  enrichment  industry.  His  in- 
tention is  to  focus  phase  2  of  JCAE's  enrich- 
ment hearings,  which  begin  Oct.  2,  on  the 
plan.  "If  enough  favorable  comment  and 
sufficient  constructive  criticism  are  re- 
ceived." Hosmer  said,  "it  may  be  poeslble  for 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed quickly  to  a  consensus,  get  about  the 
buslnesB  of  dispeUlng  indecision,  and  struc- 
ture a  competitively  effective  industry 
within  the  abort  time  limit  available."  How- 
ever, Industry,  conunent  from  tboee  close  to 
the  matter  showed  that  there  Is  not  now 
anything  approaching  a  consensus  (see  sepa- 
rate story  following) . 

Insisting  that  the  Nixon  Administration's 
hope  for  private  Industry  to  construct  the 
next  Increment  of  enrichment  capacity  is  no 
longer  "operative,"  Hosmer  outlined  his  plan 
as  follows. 

1.  Congress  would  set  up  the  United  States 
Enrichment  Corp.  (USEC),  with  AEC's  ex- 
isting production  division  activities  and  per- 
sonnel transferred  to  the  corx>oration;  2. 
USEC  would  operate  the  diffusion  plants  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.;  Paducah,  Ky.;  and  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  manage  the  government's 
stockpUe  of  enriched  uranium  which  may  be 
wtxth  tS-bUlion  by  1978;  3.  the  corporation 
would  complete  the  cascade  Improvement 
and  upratlng  (CIP  CUP)  programs;  4.  It 
would  conduct  all  diffusion  and  centrifuge 
research  and  development;  6.  It  would  add 
new  increments  (2.S-mllllon  separative  work 
unlts/yr)  of  centrifuge  capacity;  8.  its  price 
would  be  established  by  averaging  produc- 
tion costs  of  past  and  future  plants  and 
would  Include  r&d  costs. 

Regarding  private  Industry  participation 
In  the  enrlcbment  Industry,  the  Hosmer  plan 
provides  that  USEC  would  be  prohibited 
from  adding  new  capacity  when  a  qualified 
U.S.  company  enters  the  field.  ETnrlchinent 
contracts  would  be  assignable  to  the  new 
company  In  the  order  last  received.  Hoemer 
also  suggested  that  USEC  might  be  author- 
ized to  purchase  at  cost  any  unsold  produc- 
tion of  the  first  two  or  three^ew  private 
enrichment  plants  (or  some  fraction  there- 
of) "as  a  spur  to  getting  them  In  bi&lness. " 

Hosmer  said  the  corporation  would  be 
modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  government- 
owned  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  Is 
managed  by  a  three-man  board  of  dlrectora. 
Capital  expenditures  tor  new  capacity,  r&d 
and  the  CIP/CUP  programs  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  bonds  scHd  to  the  public.  He  said 
the  corporation  might  be  charged  $100  per 
SWU  (or  $1.7-bllllon)  to  buy  the  three  dif- 
fusion plants  with  repayment  "on  the  install- 
ment plan"  at  I16/8WU  of  sales.  "At  full 
capacity,  this  would  amotmt  to  about  t400- 
mUllon  a  vear."  he  said. 

New  centrifuge  capacity  In  increments 
of  a.6-mlIllon  and  S.O-mllllon  SWU's  would 
produce  actual  production  costs  ranging 
from  $60-75/SWU,  Hosmer  said,  but  when 
averaged  Into  the  $36-38  prevailing  price  at 
the  existing  plants,  the  costs  to  the  customer 
would  be  "a  little  over  $41-43."  He  predicted 
that  the  first  private  industry  centrifuge 
plants  would  come  in  at  or  below  $65-58/ 
SWU,  including  taxes  and  "a  reasonable 
profit."  ^ 

Hosmer  stressed  the  need  for  a  quick  de- 
cision In  order  to  head  off  potential  overseas 
competition  and  the  loss  of  an  estimated  $33- 
blUlon  foreign  enrichment  market  by  2000. 
"If  the  VB.  makes  wise  and  timely  plans  to 
capture  a  major  share  of  the  international 
market  for  uranium  enrichment  services,  the 
pain  of  Its  international  balance  of  payment 
deficits  wUi,  year  after  year,  be  considefably 
eased,"  he  said. 


Hosmer  said  be  had  briefed  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Forum.  Bdlaon  Eaectrlc  Institute  and 
American  I  ubllc  Power  Assn.  on  his  plan, 
along  with  about  90%  of  the  Interested  pri- 
vate companies.  Those  Included  the  two  }oint 
ventures  (Westlnghouse-Unlon  Carbide- 
Bechtel  and  Exxon-General  Electric)  aimed' 
at  actual  operation  of  new  enrlcbment 
plants.  He  was  scheduled  to  meet  this  week 
with  AEC  chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray. 

One  of  the  key  questions  still  unanswered 
Is  the  official  Administration  attitude  on  en- 
richment. In  1969,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced an  Intention  to  sell  the  dUTuslon 
plants  to  private  Industry  at  some  unsjjecl- 
fied  time  in  the  future.  JCAE,  particularly 
Hoemer  and  Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld  (D-Callf.), 
strongly  opposed  the  plan  and  It  was  quietly 
shelved.  Since  then,  the  official  position  has 
been  that  private  Industry  would  build  the 
next  Increment  of  enrichment  capacity,  re- 
Iterated  as  recently  as  President  Nixon's  en- 
ergy message  to  Congress  in  April.  Last  Feb- 
ruary, however.  White  House  aide  Peter 
Planlgan  wrote  Hosmer  In  a  letter  that  Joint 
government-Industry  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  diffusion  plants  might  be  the  pre- 
ferable near-term  alternative. 

Rraction  To  HosicKR  Enxichicxmt  Plan 
Hangxs  From  100  Tka  To  100  Nat 

Some  members  of  the  nuclear  Indiistry 
conversant  with  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer's  pro- 
posal for  a  government  uranium  enrichment 
corporation  agree  with  him  100%  and  think 
it's  the  only  way  enough  enlchment  capacity 
will  be  built  in  time  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand; othera  think  the  Hosmer  Idea  is  totally 
unnecessary  and,  if  carried  out,  will  per- 
petuate the  present  U.S.  government  monop- 
oly and  create  a  climate  too  hostile  for  in- 
dustry to  enter  the  business.  StlU  othen 
take  more  of  a  middle  ToeA;  if  the  govern- 
ment feels  it  needs  a  little  greater  safety 
factor  in  enrichment  production  capacity 
then  Hosmer's  way  is  not  so  bad,  said  one 
man,  although  he  thinks  it's  unnecessary. 

He  feels  private  industry  has  ample  time 
for  a  "go,  no-go"  decision  in  1974,  which  is 
the  date  Hoemer  says  Is  crucial:  If  the  answer 
then  Is  "no"  there  still  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  the  government  to  step  In,  the  Industry 
man  said.  Hosmer  considers  1974  to  be  cru- 
cial because  that's  when  AEC  will  have  con- 
tracted for  Its  total  enrichment  capacity  to 
1983  or  '84.  Customer  doubts  about  enrich- 
ment supply  thereafter  must  be  put  to  rest 
with  a  clearly  defined  program  next  year. 
Hosmer  said,  if  the  VS.  is  to  retain  its  world- 
wide enrichment  leadership. 

The  middle-of-the-road  industry  man 
thanks  Hoemer's  plan  might  not  be  too  bad 
if  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
unequlvocaUy  states  that  the  government 
corporation  advocated  by  Hosmer  is  intend- 
ed merely  to  assure  that  there  woiild  be  no 
time  gap  in  supply  of  enrichment  service,  and 
that  JCAE  endorses  the  position  that  private 
Industry  ought  to  buUd  the  next  major  en- 
richment increment.  If  that  were  the  caae, 
this  man  thinks  Hosnier's  proposed  2.6  mil- 
lion SWU/yr  gas  centrifuge  enrichment 
facilities  to  be  built  as  an  Interim  measure 
by  the  government  corporation  would  not  be 
a  bad  compromise.  They  would  be  smaU 
enough,  he  said,  so  as  not  to  preempt  the 
business. 

Another  Industry  source  noted  that  half 
the  nation's  electrical  energy  will  rest  on 
nuclear  fuel  within  a  few  years  and  It  would 
be  bad  policy  then  to  be  dependent  on  a 
monopoly  enrlcbment  supplier.  And  "any  of 
these  steps  Hosmer  Is  proposing  merely  would 
further  the  government  monopoly,"  he  said. 
Foreign  uranium  usen  are  going  to  turn 
elsewhere  for  their  enrichment  service,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  U.S.  does,  he  contended, 
and  Institution  of  a  government  enrichment 
corporation  won't  change  this.  Moreover,  he 
thinks  private  Industry  may  weU  be  ready 
next  year  to  make  its  decision  on  entering 
the  enrichment  business. 
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A  third  Industry  man  said  any  TVA-type 
enrichment  organization  should  be  viewed 
as  a  step  in  getting  AEC  out  and  private  in- 
dustry Into  the  business,  "with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  making  It  possible  for  industry  to 
own  the  government  corporation."  Uncer- 
tainty about  antitrust  aspects  of  Industry  In- 
volvement in  enrlcbment  leaves  him  "a  bit 
pessimistic"  that  companies  wUl  be  ready  to 
make  their  decisions  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
foresees  1976  as  a  more  likely  date  and  thinks 
AEC  must  continue  with  gaseous  diffusion 
if  by  then  industry  finds  centrifuge  stlU  spec- 
ulative. However,  he  thinks  tadustry  could 
support  bringing  in  two  or  three  centrifuge 
enriching  plans  (of  the  a.6-mllllon  SWU/yr 
class)  almost  simultaneously. 

A  fourth  Industry  source  said  there's  no 
way  that  private  Industry  can  meet  the  need 
for  next  enrichment  capacity.  Four  large 
plants  wUl  have  to  be  committed  before  the 
first  of  them  gets  Into  production  In  about 
1983,  he  pointed  out.  So  far  there  are  only 
Exxon-General  Electric  and  Union  Carblde- 
Westlnghouae-Bechtel  in  the  field;  he 
doesn't  think  they'll  commit  themselves 
initially  to  large  plants  and  even  If  they  did 
it  would  be  Inadequate,  he  said.  Utilities 
don't  know  which  way  to  go  and  no  ludxis- 
trlal  company  is  going  to  risk  a  huge  finan- 
cial investment  in  the  face  of  noncommittal 
customers,  he  argued.  The  dilemma  Is 
created,  he  said,  by  the  need  for  almost  In- 
stant commitment  by  Industrial  companies 
in  order  to  meet  enrichment  requirements. 
Once  there  is  the  interim  help  of  the  Hos- 
mer-propoeed  government  corporation,  in- 
dustry can  come  Into  the  business  in  an 
orderly  way,  he  said. 

Washington's  Weekly  Energy  Report 
carried  the  following  authoritative  items 
written  by  Editor  Llewellyn  King  regard- 
ing the  Hosmer  plan  In  its  September  3 
and  September  10  Issues: 

HosicEs   Lats   Oxtt   Plan   roi   VS. 
Enhichmknt  Corporation 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Nixon  Administration's  lingering  de- 
mand that  the  next  increment  of  enrich- 
ment capacity  *be  supplied  by  private  indus- 
try' is  no  longer  'operative'."  That  U  not  the 
statement  of  a  liberal  Democrat  who  is  mad 
at  the  Administration.  Instead  it  comes  from 
Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  (R-Callf.)  In  a  major 
statement  prepared  for  delivery  in  Congress 
on  Wednesday  (Sept.  6).  Hosmer  has  spent 
a  good  deal  of  effort  in  the  past  few  years 
drawing  attention  to  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  nation's  capacity  for 
enriching  uranium  from  falling  behind  the 
demand.  Hosmer,  an  advocate  of  the  goveru- 
ment  enrichment  corporation  concept.  In  his 
latest  statement  goes  further  than  he  has 
done  previously.  (He  is  the  ranking  minority 
house  member  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.)  He  not  only 
urged  the  creation  of  the  corporation  but 
also  recommended  that  It  proceed  at  once 
with  the  Installation  of  new  centrifuge  ca- 
pacity, .posmer  prepared  his  statement  after 
touring  the  nation's  enrichment  plants,  all 
of  which  are  of  the  older  gaseous  diffusion 
kind. 

Hosmer  noted  that  capacity  will  have  to  be 
Increased  by  as  much  as  40  times  to  eventu- 
ally meet  the  requirements  of  the  free  world 
uranium  market.  He  said  that  present  ca- 
pacity (27,500  million  separative  work  units 
annually)  wUl  be  fully  committed  In  10 
years  and  that  an  enrichment  gap  could 
develop.  Hoemer's  firm  stand  probably  in- 
dicates that  he  is  thinking  of  Introducing 
legislation  to  bring  about  the  government 
corporation  in  the  near  future.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  steadfastly  clung  to  the 
idea  that  the  next  increment  in  enrichment 
capacity  should  be  undertaken  by  private  in- 
dustry but  very  little  progress  has  been  made. 
This  Is  Hosmer's  scenario: 


"1)  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Nixon  Administration's  lingering 
demand  that  the  next  increment  of  enrich- 
ment capacity  'be  supplied  by  private  in- 
dustry' Is  no  longer  'operative';  2)  The  United, 
States  £:nrlchmeut  Corporation,  a  govern- 
ment corporation,  Ls  to  be  set  up  forthwith 
by  act  of  Congress  and  enrichment  activities 
and  personnel  of  the  AEC  transferred  to  the 
Corporation;  3)  USEC  wlU  be  charged  with 
operating  the  existing  complex  and  mamig- 
ing  the  growing  stockpile  of  preproduced  en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  worth  around 
$3  bUllon  by  1978;  4)  USEC  wlU  carry  for- 
ward the  CIP/ CUP/ programs:  6)  It  wUl  con- 
duct all  necessary  diffusion  and  centrifuge 
R&D;  6)  USEC  wUl  begin  adding  moderate 
size  Increments  (2,500,000  swu/yr)  of  new 
centrifuge  capacity  amply  in  advance  of  the 
dates  needed  to  avoid  a  nuclear  fuel  gap;  7) 
USEC  WlU  continue  the  uninterrupted  offer- 
ing of  contracts  for  sale  of  separative  work 
to  domestic  and  foreign  customers  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  which  contracts  shaU 
be  assignable  in  the  order  last  received  upon 
the  emergence  of  one  or  more  private  U.S.  en- 
riching firms;  7)  the  price  of  USEC's  product 
wlU  be  determined  by  averaging  the  produc- 
tion costs  of  past  and  future  increments  of 
capacity  and  shaU  include  all  applicable  R&D 
costs;  9)  general  provisions  for  the  licensing 
of  private  U.S.  enriching  firms  shall  be  writ- 
ten Into  law  and  supplemented  by 
regulation." 

HosMis  Expands  on  Enricrmknt 
Corporation  Concept 

Rep.  Craig  Hosmer,  minority  leader  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  is  proceeding  with  drawing  up  plans 
for  his  proposed  government  corporation  to 
take  over  the  nation's  uranium  enrichment 
responsibUitles.  Hosmer  last  week  published 
his  grand  scheme  (Weekly  Energy  Report, 
Sept.  3)  for  the  formation  of  the  government 
corporation.  Since  then  he  has  been  asked 
by  BO  many  people  for  more  details,  he  said, 
that  he  is  beginning  to  sketch  out  an  outline 
of  the  propKseed  corporation. 

In  an  interview,  Hosmer  emphasized  that 
he  believes  the  government  corporation 
should  set  up  not  in  lieu  of  eventual  private 
enterprise  enrichment  activity  but  as  an 
interim  step  to  enable  tadustry  to  come  in* 
smoothly  and  easily  without  a  gap  either 
in  the  supply  of  enrichment  or  in  the  letting 
of  enrichment  contracts.  He  explained :  "The 
first  new  Increment  in  capacity  that  comes 
along  wiU  be  very  expensive.  There  hasnt 
been  an  enrichment  plant  built  in  many 
years  and  there  will  be  heavy  flrst-of-e-klnd 
expenses.  My  plan  wotild  be  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment corporation  consisting  of  the  pres- 
ent plants  with  the  persotmel  that  are  now 
running  them.  It  would  have  the  authority 
to  go  out  and  borrow  money  the  way  that 
the  Tenneasee  Valley  Authority  borrows 
money — without  a  government  guarantee  or 
with  a  government  guarantee,  whichever  you 
end  up  with.  It  would  raise  the  money  for 
the  continuation  of  the  cascade  upratlng  and 
the  cascade  Improvement  (CUP/CIP)  pro- 
grams. It  would  also  be  authorized  to  go 
ahead  and  add  capacity  so  that  we  dont  run 
Into  a  fuel  gi^."  He  said  that  the  corpora- 
tion woiild  assume  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing the  centrifuge  technique,  now  in  its  in- 
fancy but  potentially  the  most  promising  way 
to  enrich  uranliun.  The  government  corpora- 
tion proposed  by  Hosmer  would  also  be 
empowered  to  continue  to  let  enrichment 
contracts. 

Many  of  the  details.  Hosmer  said,  could  be 
determined  later.  "The  Important  thing  to 
do  is  to  go  ahead  with  the  idea  now  and  to 
get  going."  Simultaneously,  he  said,  a  struc- 
ture should  be  created  for  the  licensing  of  a 
private  enrichment  plant  so  that  "when  the 
fellow  comes  along  who  is  ready,  willing  and 
able  technically  and  financially  to  get  Into 


the  business  you  would  automatleaUy  sus- 
pend the  capablUty  of  the  government  cor- 
poration to  add  any  new  capacity."  He  said 
that  In  this  way  private  Induetry  oould 
choose  when  It  would  come  Into  the  enrich- 
ment buslesB  without  being  forced  to  move 
into  enrichment  In  a  disadvantageous  way. 

Hosmer's  view  is  that  private  Industry  has 
not  shown  that  it  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
enrichment  challenge  yet.  As  a  result,  be 
said,  there  was  a  very  real  danger  that  we 
would  be  left  after  next  year  with  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  could  no 
longer  guarantee  enrichment  deliveries.  He 
added:  "So  that  would  give  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  a  tremendous  Incentive  to 
go  In  and  grab  the  enrichment  bustaeae  for 
themselves.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
under  a  considerable  distacentlve  to  do  it 
themselves  because  they  know  that  we  can 
supply  this  stuff  and  they  know  what  our 
prices  are  and  what  our  technical  capabili- 
ties are."  Hoemer  said  that  the  loss  of  such 
business  would  amount  to  losing  foreign 
earnings  worth  a  billlon-and-one-half  dol- 
lars a  year.  He  went  on:  "Without  all  of 
those  disincentives  the  Japanese  and  Euro- 
peans are  going  to  go  ahead  and  really  start 
In  the  business  themselves.  Our  market  is 
going  to  be  whittled  away  if  we  dont  get 
into  a  poeitlon  where  we  can  be  able  to  con- 
tract by  the  end  of  next  year.  My  scheme  Is 
to  be  able  to  meet  those  two  problems:  the 
gap  In  contracting  and  eventually  the  ttm 
In  fuel  suK>ly." 

Hosmer  Is  working  alone  on  his  scheme  and 
not  in  consultation  at  this  point  with  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  He  has  for  yeara  had  a  more  com- 
pelling interest  in  enrichment  than  other 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
He  still  faces  a  major  hurdle  provided  by  the 
fact  that  the  White  House  consistently  has 
maintained  that  the  next  increment  capacity 
must  be  borne  by  private  Industry.  Hosmer 
sees  this  as  Impractical  because  the  product 
from  a  new  plant  would  necessarily  be  a  great 
deal  more  expensive  than  that  from  the  exist- 
ing plants.  The  government  corporation,  as 
he  sees  it,  would  be  able  to  come  up  with  a 
price  with  which  the  older  plants  would  sub- 
sidize the  new  plant. 

Details  of  the  enrichment  plan  as 
originally  annoimced  last  week  are 
found  in  my  remarks  on  September  5,  at 
page  28449  of  this  Record. 


FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  last 
spring  and  summer  witnessed  a  more 
vocal  debate  between  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  over  the  issue  of 
foreign  military  sales  than  there  has  been 
for  many  years.  There  were,  It  appears, 
three  major  foci  of  this  exchange. 

THREE    AREAS    OP    DEBATE 

First,  the  general  U.S.  policy  of  selling 
arms,  in  varying  quantities,  to,  perhaps, 
well  over  half  the  coimtrles  on  this  earth 
came  under  scrutiny.  Some  people  have 
felt  that  the  increasing  amount  of  sales 
raises  a  series  of  potential  problems  for 
the  United  States  and  perhaps  Increases 
American  Involvement  in  and  commit- 
ment to  foreign  nations  receiving  arms. 
Some  critics  even  argue  that  these  sales 
may  draw  the  United  States  into  various 
regional  and  local  political  confronta- 
tions across  the  world  at  the  precise 
time  many  Americans  are  viewing  with 
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Increasing  uneasiness  any  foreign  in- 
volvement and  are  examining  closely 
many  of  our  past  and  ongoing  i^obal 
commitments. 

A  second  focus  of  the  recent  debate  In- 
volved specific  countries  which  were,  or 
were  supposed  to  be.  seeking  to  bus  vast 
quantities  of  American  military  ma- 
teriel. This  year  certain  Latin  American 
countries  and  a  few  states  in  the  increas- 
ingly important  Persian  Gulf — notably 
Iran,  Saudi  Arabi,  and  Kuwait — were  de- 
termined by  our  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  eligible  for  more  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  and.  In  some  cases,  very 
large  quantities  of  arms  in  proportion  to 
their  populations. 

The  need  of  these  states  for  advanced 
defense  technology  for  their  security  is 
not.  in  my  opinl(»i.  the  central  issue  of 
the  debate.  In  each  csise  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  potential 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  state  and 
a  frightening  conflict  scenario  could  be 
described  and  perhaps  believed.  But  too 
often,  the  rationales  for  these  sales  seem 
to  come  down  to  the  wishes  and  ambi- 
tions of  foreign  leaders  rather  than  the 
calculations  of  our  own.  and  the  desir- 
ability of  the  sales  for  UJS.  economic  and 
political  advantage  rather  than  any  de- 
tailed evalxiation  of  the  short  and  long 
term  implications  of  the  sales.  For  the 
ongoing  debate  on  this  issue,  then,  the 
real  concern  should  be  not  the  particu- 
lar weapons  considered  for  sale  but 
rather  the  hasty  way  the  arms  deals 
seem  to  have  been  made  and  some  of 
the  justifications  and  rationales  devised 
to  defend  the  sales. 

The  third  area  of  debate  Involved  con- 
gressional efforts  to  try  to  insure  greater 
congressional  review  of  and  control  over 
foreign  military  cash  and  credit  sales. 
One  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
which  called  for  congressional  scrutiny 
and  ability  to  rule  on  any  sale  of  more 
than  $25  million  In  any  fiscal  year, 
passed  narrowly  in  the  Senate  but  was 
defeated  on  the  House  floor.  Such  efforts 
tend  to  serve  notice  to  the  executive 
branch  that  there  is  a  real  concern  over 
the  amoimts  of  arms  the  United  States 
sells  annually,  the  manner  and  haste 
with  which  some  sales  are  contracted 
and  explained,  and  the  lack  of  csuidor 
by  the  Government  ovir  the  extent  of 
many  proposed  sales.  In  short,  this  de- 
bate will  continue  and  there  will  likely 
be  other  amendments  luid  more  attempts 
to  gain  some  control  over  what  appears 
to  be  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  arms 
sales. 

TH*     UWITEU     8T4TXS    AS    Alf     ASMS    DEALBI 

Unfortunately,  increases  in  U.S.  arms 
sales  around  the  world  have  exceeded  the 
tremendous  worldwide  growth  of  arms 
transfers.  Prom  1961  to  1971.  arms  trans- 
fers the  world  over  tripled.  In  that  period, 
the  United  States  was  responsible  for 
exporting  some  $23  billion  worth  of  arms, 
roughly  47  percent  of  the  world  total.  In 
1971.  that  percentage  rose  to  55  percent, 
and,  of  all  arms  Imported  by  non-Com- 
munist countries,  we  furnished  some  88 
percent.  And  recent  Indications  are  that 
since  1971  our  arms  exports  have  con- 
tinued to  mount  rapidly  with  one  ob- 
server, Fred  Hoffman  of  ttie  Baltimore 
Sun,  indicating  that  our  sales  have 
tripled  in  the  last  3  years. 


The  commanding  lead  that  the  United 
States  has  as  the  world's  lao-gest  ex- 
ixirter  of  arms  is  not  likely  to  change. 
The  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  second 
largest  arms  dealer,  sold  only  about  65 
percent  of  what  we  sold  in  the  1960's 
and  in  1971,  it  sold  about  one-half  as 
many  arms  and  services  as  we  did.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  all  of  our  NATO 
allies  put  together  sold  more  arms  than 
the  United  States  in  the  1960's,  in  1971 
their  total  exports  were  not  over  70  per- 
cent of  ours. 

Most  of  the  arms  sold  by  the  United 
States  go  to  the  developing  world,  and 
to  many  coimtries  which  can  ill  afford 
to  spend  hard  currency  reserves  on 
weaponry.  Military  expenditures  in  the 
developing  world  averaged  an  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  11.4  percent  in  the 
1960 '5.  and  in  the  same  period,  close  to 
70  percent  of  U.S.  exports  went  to  the 
same  countries. 

These  shocking  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  since  so  much  of  our  arms 
transfers  involve  crisis-torn  regions.  In 
1961,  44  percent  of  the  exports  went  to 
the  Far  East  and  Near  East  but  that  per- 
centage had  risen  to  61  percent  by  1971. 
In  constant  1961  dollars,  it  seems  that 
total  arms  transfers  to  Indochina  in- 
creased nine  and  one-half  times  over  the 
1961-71  decade  while  those  to  the  Near 
East  escalated  14  times. 

To  be  sure,  much  of  what  is  sold  can  be 
viewed  as  supportive  of  important 
U.S.  national  security  interests.  Arms 
sales  can  also  be  viewed  as  an  essential 
pillar  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  of  a  lower 
UJS.  presence  abroad  and  a  de- 
termination to  help  others  defend  them- 
selves. But  I  wcmder  whether  the  enor- 
mous increases  of  U.S.  arms  sales  that 
have  occurred  are  mamtainmg  an  essen- 
tial degree  of  U.S.  influence  abroad  and 
protecting  U.S.  interests  without  tocreas- 
Ing  our  foreign  commitments,  producing 
too  cozy  alliances  between  our  military 
establishment  and  the  military  elites  in 
the  countries  receiving  arms,  necessarily 
involving  the  United  States  in  regional 
arms  races  and  dangerous,  subregional 
conflict  zones,  and  potentially  forcing 
the  Soviet  Union,  among  others,  to  react 
to  what  we  do  by  selling  more  arms. 

Precisely  because  we  sell  so  much,  we 
must  carefully  scrutinize  and  evaluate 
the  poUtical  and  strategic  implications  of 
what  we  are  transferring  of  military 
arms  and  services  not  only  tn  a  global. 
East- West  sense,  but.  more  important,  in 
subsystem,  regional  context.  We  must 
also  offer  very  clear  rationales  for  the 
arms  supply  course  we  follow  and  dem- 
onstrate at  every  juncture  how  our  arms 
transfers  are  aiding  and  supporting  our 
diplomatic,  political  and  economic  poli- 
cies. The  current  debate  over  the  size  of 
arms  deals  around  the  world  stems  both 
from  the  magnitude  of  what  we  are  doing 
and  the  seeming  lack  of  attention  to  the 
broader  impUcatlons  for  large  arms 
supply  policy. 

COMTXMPIATXD  8AIJCS  TO  THZ  PEBSIAM   GXTLT   AS 
AN   EXAMPLX 

One  area  where  U.S.  arms  sales  have 
increased  dramatically  recently  is  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  there  is  today  little 
evidence  of  a  clearly  enunciated  U.S. 
rationale  for  the  magnitude  of  arms 
sales  we  have  been  and  will  be  mak- 


ing to  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  in 
particulsu:.  Unfortunately,  there  is  even 
less  evidoice  that  our  supply  policies  are 
aiding  what  is  stated  as  our  political  and 
economic  Interests  and  objectives  In  the 
region. 

The  general  magnitude  and  extent  of 
U.S.  arms  supplies  to  states  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  fairly  well  known  and  I 
have  spoken  on  this  issiie  twice  in  the 
last  few  months  in  the  Congrxssiohal 
RscoRs  on  page  17517,  May  31,  1973  and 
Jime  21,  1973,  on  pages  20769-20770.  A 
few  figures  might  be  worth  reemphasiz- 
ing.  Between  1965  and  1972  we  sold  close 
to  $6  biUion  worth  of  arms  and  military 
services  to  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  while. 
In  contrast,  Iraq,  considered  the  princi- 
pal Persian  Gulf  threat  to  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  received  perliaps  $1  billion  worth 
of  Soviet  arms.  This  is  the  recent  past, 
and  from  all  indications,  the  trend  is  for 
more,  rather  than  less,  sales  in  the  com- 
ing years:  $2.5  bilUon  to  Iran;  perhaps 
$580  million  to  Kuwait;  and  well  over  $1 
biUlon  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  object  at  all  to 
the  United  States  helping  these  impor- 
tant countries  develop  reasonable  defense 
forces.  It  is  in  our  interest  and  in  their 
Interest  to  do  so.  But  I  see  little  effort 
made  to  try  to  precede  large  scale  arms 
sales  with  attempts  to  limit  overall  sales 
to  the  region  or  to  imdertake  diplomatic 
efforts  to  prevent  any  arms  race.  Once 
the  decision  to  sell  arms  is  made  I  see 
little  effort  to  moderate  requests  for 
arms  and  to  limit  sales.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  Iran. 

The  Shah  of  Iran  seems  to  speak  about 
large-scale  defense  needs  and  defense 
parameters  far  beyond  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  U.S.  private  defense  establish- 
ment seems  to  line  up  to  try  to  get  a 
piece  of  the  action. 

As  in  the  case  of  certain  Latin  Ameri- 
can coimtries  for  which  the  5-year  ban 
on  the  sale  of  sophisticated  weaponry 
has  been  lifted,  it  is  diflBcult  to  determine 
whether  the  security  threats  to  the  states 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  more  internal  or 
external.  The  U.S.  Government  paints 
the  picture  of  a  grave  Soviet  threat  from 
Iraq  and  the  People's  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Yemen  to  the  security  of  several 
more  conservative  monarchies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  I  wonder  whether  the 
chief  threat  to  some  governments  is  not 
the  diminishing  number  of  monarchies 
around  the  world  and  the  tendency  for 
monarchies  which  do  not  foster  social 
and  political  development  to  be  replaced 
by  authoritarian  republics.  Thus,  for 
some  countries  in  this  region,  as  in  Latin 
America,  arms  sales  seem  designed  to 
reinforce  the  poUtical  status  quo — a  fact 
which  calls  for  very  careful  scrutiny  of 
any  sale,  it  would  seem. 

The  debate  here  over  the  sale  of  quan- 
tities of  sophisticated  weaponry  to  coim- 
tries In  Latin  America  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  only  intensified  by  some  of  the 
other  rationales  used  for  selling  arms. 
After  playing  the  security  threat  argu- 
ment, we  have  heard  Justifications  for 
these  sales  such  as:  they  help  our  bal- 
ance of  pasmients  at  a  time  we  need  all 
the  help  we  can  get;  if  we  do  not  sell 
arms,  others  will;  the  sale  of  arms  gives 
us  great  leverage  on  states  In  the  future 
because  they  will  need  spare  parts  and 
servicing  for  arms;   states  friendly  to 
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the  united  States  deserve  prestige  arms 
if  they  want  them;  and  so  forth. 

Such  argimients  may  not  be  totally 
wrong  but  neither  are  they  adequate  as 
a  rationale  for  any  arms  supply  policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  aspect 
of  our  arms  supply  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  its  impUcations  for  our  stated 
political  goals  in  the  region.  Our  Govern- 
ment stresses  over  and  again  the  im- 
portance of  regional  cooperation  in  the 
gulf,  especially  between  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran.  But  these  two  states  are  not 
old  friends;  indeed,  the  Arab  side  of  the 
gulf  and  the  Iranian  side  are  divided  by 
many  historical,  cultural.  famiUsd,  and 
political  differences.  To  pom*  arms  on  all 
sides  mto  a  situation  where  the  Shah  of 
Iran  is  determined  to  intervene,  if  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  his  conception  of  polit- 
ical stability  and  to  play  a  major,  if  not 
dominant,  role  in  the  politics  of  the  en- 
tire gulf  and  where  the  Arabs,  includ- 
ing the  Kuwaitis  and  Saudi  Arabians, 
are  both  resentful  and  fearful  of  at- 
tempted, if  not  actual,  Iranian  hegemony 
to  the  gulf  is  extremely  dangerous.  The 
United  States  is  counting  on  cooperation 
in  the  giilf,  and  yet  our  arms  supply 
fuels  both  ambitions  of  local  leaders  and 
an  arms  race. 

In  short,  my  concern  over  oiu-  arms 
supplies  stems  directly  from  their  promi- 
nence, from  the  fact  that  our  political 
policies  to  date  seem  to  be  nonstarters 
or  unsuccessful,  thus  leaving  our  arms 
supply  policy  the  only  policy  we  seem  to 
have  going  for  us  in  the  area  at  the 
moment.  The  same  is  perhaps  true  in 
parts  of  Latin  America  where  our  eco- 
nomic policies  have  had  so  much  difiS- 
culty,  and  arms  sales  seem  to  represent 
our  only  successful  Interaction.  With 
sales  we  seem  to  be  trying  to  buy  time, 
trying  to  buy  lasting  friendship.  For  any 
arms  transfer  policy  to  be  successful, 
however,  it  must  be  only  one  component, 
and  a  small  one.  of  a  large  cohesive 
strategy  to  a  country  or  area. 

This  means  the  touchy  political  and 
social  issues  must  he  addressed  at  the 
same  time  or  our  arms  policy  will  operate 
In  isolation  and  other  policy  objectives 
will  continue  to  be  frustrated.  In  the 
gulf,  some  of  those  important  political 
Issues  are  the  peaceful  resolution  of  local 
political  disputes,  a  Just  and  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  the 
fostering  of  genuine  regional  cooperation 
and  the  immediate  strengthening  of  our 
diplomatic  presence  in  the  gulf,  espe- 
cially the  lower  gulf.  It  is  debatable 
whether  our  arms  supply  policy,  preced- 
ing any  attention  to  these  political  mat- 
ters, now  serves  any  of  them.  Our  em- 
phasis appears  in  the  wrong  place,  and, 
as  a  result,  our  overall  policy  suffers. 

CONTROLXJMO   ASICS   SALES 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  1973.  the  United  States 
sold  a  record  $3.4  billion  worth  of  arms 
and  next  year  that  flgure  might  rise  to 
close  to  $4.8  billion.  If  the  Persian  Gulf 
example  is  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, we  are  embarking  on  a  dangerous 
path  which  does  not  at  all  guarantee  the 
protection  of  our  political  Interests. 

What  appears  to  be  lacking.  In  par- 
ticular, is  a  careful  analysis  in  the  United 
States  of  the  wider  implications  of  arms 
transfers  to  any  country.  In  the  absence 
of  any  study  of  the  impact  of  stepped-up 


United  States  arms  sales  on  the  world- 
wide arms  race,  one  has  to  coiwlude  that 
we  will  continue  to  feed  indiscriminately 
the  motors  of  conflict  and  terror  In  the 
world,  and  with  that  bad  example,  otl^er 
states,  especially  our  arms  competitors, 
will  likely  do  the  same. 

Congress  increased  concern  over,  and 
attempts  to  control  foreign  military  arms 
sales  stems,  in  part,  from  this  seeming 
lack  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  wider 
impUcations  of  selling  arms  to  particular 
coimtries  and  from  the  fact  that  over  80 
percent  of  the  UJS.  arms  sold  in  recent 
years  has  been  cash  transactions  with- 
out UJ3.  credit  financing  and  thus  with- 
out more  visible  congressional  control. 

The  particular  congressional  focus  on 
this  issue  recently,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  the  amendment  to  the  Mutual  De- 
velopment and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973 
that  would  provide  for  congressional  re- 
view of  all  sales  exceeding  $25  million. 
This  amendment  will  not  likely  be  in  the 
final  bill  this  year  t)ecause  it  was  defeated 
in  the  House.  However.  I  believe  its  in- 
tent— to  give  Congress  a  voice  in  ana- 
lyzing the  implicaticMis  of  the  extensive 
arms  selling  the  United  States  does— is 
good  and  proper  even  if  the  phraseology 
of  the  particular  amendment  needs  fur- 
ther study  and  perhaps  refinement,  espe- 
cially insofar  as  the  congressional  review 
will  cover  the  proliferating  foreign  ac- 
tivities of  private  UJS.  contrswitors  in  the 
defense  industry.  Those  activities,  often 
carried  on  outside  the  purview  of  the 
Defense  Department,  are  currently 
checked  only  when  an  export  Ucense  is 
issued  and  that  usually  comes  long  after 
contracts  are  signed  and  sealed.  Any  con- 
gressional effort  to  gain  some  measure  of 
review  of  proposed  arms  sales  must  be 
couched  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  encour- 
age more  direct  dealings  between  foreign 
governments  and  U.S.  private  defense 
contractors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
be  exceedingly  careful  in  its  arms  sales 
policies  around  the  world.  While  it  may 
be  important  to  see  states  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  states  whose  security 
is  in  our  national  interest,  encoiu-aged  to 
move  from  grant  military  assistance  to 
credit  or  cash  sales,  we  should  not  ac- 
tively promote  sales  or  indiscriminately 
accept  others'  evaluations  of  their  secu- 
rity needs.  An  arms  supply  policy  can  be 
a  useful  supporting  instrument  to  help 
carry  out  our  political  and  diplomatic 
policies  and  protect  our  economic  and  se- 
curity Interests,  but  It  cannot  replace 
those  policies.  In  all  cases,  however,  an 
arms  supply  policy  should  follow  diplo- 
matic and  political  efforts  internationally 
and  regionally  to  effect  arms  control  pol- 
icies and  to  Insure  that  we  are  not  pro- 
moting or  escalating  arms  races  around 
the  world.  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  If. 
in  remaining  the  world's  No.  1  merchant 
In  the  arms  of  war,  the  United  States  is 
imable  to  be  first  in  peace. 


THE  GAS  BUBBLE— IV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  * 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Coastal  States  Gas  Co.  failed  to  de- 


Uver  all  the  gas  It  was  committed  to, 
there  was  an  immediate  threat  that  the 
people  of  San  Antonio  and  other  cities 
served  by  Coastal  would  lose  some  or  all 
of  their  electrical  power.  By  a  miracle, 
this  was  averted,  but  even  now  no  one 
knows  how  long  it  will  be  possible  for 
San  Antonio  to  provide  all  the  lighting 
the  city  requires,  or  even  fuel  for  heat- 
ing and  cooking.  According  to  some  pre- 
dictions. Coastal  is  so  deficient  that  it 
will  not  even  be  able  to  supply  all  the  gas 
its  customers  require  for  basic  human 
needs,  when  the  winter  heating  season 
arrives  this  year. 

It  is  this  crisis  that  overshadows  the 
legal  tmd  administrative  struggles  that 
are  going  on  for  control  of  Coastal's  gas, 
and  for  dividing  what  little  the  company 
can  deliver.  The  question  is  whether 
there  is  enough  available  to  meet  even 
basic  human  needs. 

But  beyond  this  ghastly  prospect,  there 
is  a  struggle  going  on  for  control  of  an 
industrial  empire — a  struggle  that  in- 
volves hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars  as 
well  as  the  lives  and  well-being  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Texans. 

Coastal  was  obliged  to  furnish  the 
natural  gas  requirements  of  San  An- 
tonio for  20  years,  at  a  set  price.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  all  the  gas  it  needed 
to  deliver  in  fulfillment  of  this  contract. 
What  the  company  did  not  have,  it  was 
supposed  to  buy  from  the  revenues  gen- 
erated in  the  contract.  In  fact,  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  contract  were  set  at 
lucrative  terms,  to  give  the  company  the 
money  and  incentive  it  would  need  to 
obtain  all  the  gas  suppUes  that  San  An- 
tonio would  need.  But  now,  halfway 
through  the  contract,  CoastaJ  does  not 
have  the  gas,  and  the  money  has  dis- 
appeared. 

San  Antonio  has  averted  catastrophe — 
so  far.  But  the  price  has  been  dear,  n.nf^ 
the  cost  in  the  future  will  be  greater  still. 

Thus  far,  San  Antonlans  have  had  to 
paiy  for  $4.34  million  worth  of  fuel  oU 
to  bum  in  place  of  the  natural  gas  that 
Coastal  has  contracted  to  deliver,  but 
did  not.  This  cost  mounts  every  day,  and 
will  rise  at  a  fast  rate  later  this  year,  as 
the  cost  of  fuel  increases  in  response  to 
the  annual  shortage  of  this  community 
and  other  factors  that  are  all  too  fami- 
liar to  observers  of  the  energy  crisis. 

So  thus  far,  San  Antonlans  have  paid 
$4.34  million,  not  for  any  failure  of  their 
own,  but  for  the  failure  of  Cosistal  States. 
But  that  is  not  all. 

San  Antonio  is  building  new  electric 
generating  plants,  like  everyone  else.  For 
years,  the  utiUty  asked  Coastal  if  it  could 
supply  natural  gas  for  these  plants,  so 
that  it  could  make  the  proper  adjust- 
ments. But  Coastal  would  never  say 
whether  it  could  fmnlsh  gas  or  not.  We 
now  know  that  despite  thetr  assurances. 

Coastal  could  not  even  provide  gas  to  the 
plant  that  we  already  had  in  place,  let 
alone  anything  new.  But  San  Antonio 
had  anticipated  otherwise,  because 
Coastal's  own  board  chairman  had  pro- 
vided written  assurances  that  Coastal 
could  furnish  San  Antonio  all  the  gas  It 
needed,  for  the  duration  of  ita  contract. 
Based  on  this,  gas  generating  plants 
were  designed.  Now  these  new  plants 
must  be  converted  to  coal,  which  Is  the 
only  feasible  alternative  we  have.  This 
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cost  will  be  $120  million— an  expenditure 
San  Antonio  had  no  reason  to  anticipate 
and  would  never  have  been  committed 
to  if  Coastal  had  lived  up  to  its  contract. 

Beyond  this,  San  Antonio  must  pay  for 
conversion  of  existing  gas  burning  plants 
to  other  fuels — also  because  of  Coastal's 
default.  If  the  conversion  to  fuel  oil  is 
made,  the  cost  will  be  another  $72  mil- 
lion. This  conversion  would  enable  San 
Antonio  to  buy  and  use  heavier  fuel  oil 
than  is  now  possible  for  its  existing 
plants. 

Altogether  then,  San  Antonio  has 
been  committed  to  spend  $192  million 
more  in  utility  plant  costs  that  would 
have  been  avoided  if  Coastal  had  lived 
up  to  its  contract.  Ahd  the  people  of  San 
Antonio  have  already  spent  an  unneces- 
sary $4.34  million  for  fuel.  In  the  future, 
the  State  regulatory  authority  may  al- 
low Coastal  to  increase  its  contract  price 
for  gas  by  almost  50  percent — notwith- 
standing Coastal's  previous  contractual 
obligations.  If  this  happens,  San  Antonl- 
ans  would  be  passing  something  like  $12 
million  a  year  for  natural  gas  that  they 
do  not  pay  today.  Coastal's  default  would 
in  this  case  cost  San  Antonio  something 
like  $16  million  a  year  in  unnecessary 
fuel  costs,  if  Coastal  continues  to  default 
on  gas  deliveries. 

Already  this  year,  the  average  elec- 
tric and  gas  bill  in  San  Antonio  has  in- 
creased by  about  $1.90  per  month  be- 
cause of  Coastal's  failure.  That  increase 
will  go  up  by  very  large  amounts  in  the 
futxu-e,  as  the  real  effects  of  Coastal's 
mismanagement  come  to  be  felt. 

Incredibly  enough,  the  management 
that  produced  this  massive  loss  for  San 
Antonio  is  still  in  business,  still  in  the 
saddle.  And  the  signs  are  that  thfey  will 
get  the  full  profits  they  anticipated,  and 
more.  The  people  of  San  Antonio  may 
lose  in  excess  of  $200  million  because  of 
Coastal's  scheming.  It  seems  incredible 
that  so  few  State  and  local  officials  seem 
to  care.  If  this  were  a  tax  issue,  it  would 
be  something  else.  But  It  Is  a  tax  issue. 
The  robber  barons  have  foisted  $200  mil- 
lion in  needless  expenditures  on  San  An- 
tonio and  its  citizens — a  tax  as  surely  as 
the  sun  rises.  It  is  a  tax  on  human  neces- 
sity, a  cruel,  heartless,  relentless  tax.  And 
those  who  are  responsible  for  it  know 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  know  that  It 
was  needless,  and  know  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  their  evil  hefirts  and  greedy 
works,  it  would  have  never  happened. 
The  tax  will  be  paid  by  wholly  Innocent 
people.  It  will  benefit  them  nothing  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  only  to  protect  them 
from  destruction — a  protection  Coastal 
was  supposed  to  have  been  providing  al- 
ready, for  the  price  of  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. But  a  half  billion  was  not  enough. 
Two  hundred  million  more  is  needed, 
and  more  besides.  And  still  the  robber 
barons  cannot  say  whether  they  will — 
or  even  can— live  up  to  the  requirements 
of  their  contract. 

I  think  that  we  shoxild  take  all  the 
Increases  in  capital  costs,  and  all  the  in- 
creases in  operating  costs,  brought  about 
by  Coastal's  machinations,  and  label 
those  a  Coastal  surcharge.  Then  San 
Antonio  should  sue  Coastal  in  general 
and  its  chief  executive  in  particular,  for 
every  dime  of  that  surcharge — two  hun- 
dred million  in  capital  and  tens  of  mil- 


lions In  operating  costs.  San  Antonio 
may  have  to  pay  a  tax  to  Oscar  Wyatt 
and  Cosistal — but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  p>eople  should  cease  to  resist.  He 
has  taken  from  them  already,  and  will 
cause  them  to  lose  still  more  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  and  his  company  should  never 
be  permitted  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  their  actions.  The  people  of  San  An- 
tonio surely  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences— but  so  should  the  thieves  who 
brought  down  these  terrible,  disastrous 
events. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CARDISS  COL- 
LINS OF  ILLINOIS,  UPON  INTRO- 
DUCTON  OF  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION CONCERNING  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OP  THE  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  last  4Vi  years  we,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public,  have  experi- 
enced the  greatest  turning  away  from 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  country 
since  President  Hoover  occupied  the 
White  House  during  the  great  depression. 
This  administration,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Nixon,  has  reordered 
the  priorities  of  this  country  away  from 
the  needs  of  the  people  to  an  ever-grow- 
ing uncontrollable  military-industrial 
monster.  This  administration  has  con- 
tinued to  flaunt  its  beliefs  over  the  con- 
gressional intent,  vis-a-vis  legislation. 

The  latest  example  of  this  is  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments— Public  Law  92-500.  This  act  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  just  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress  and 
that  veto  was  overridden  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and,  therefore,  became 
law. 

In  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  administration,  through  its 
agent,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  has  established  its  own  set  of 
priorities  in  terms  of  the  reimbursement 
to  various  units  of  Government  that  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
polluted  water.  Section  206(b)  of  the 
law  calls  for  "the  reimbursement  of  con- 
struction costs  of  water  pollution  control 
facilities  built  between  Jime  30,  1956, 
and  June  30,  1966.  The  EPA  has  deter- 
mined that  this  section  should  not  be 
complied  with,  at  least  not  in  the  fore- 
seeable futiue. 

Since  I  became  aware  of  the  situation. 
I  have  contacted  the  EPA  and  their  an- 
swer was  less  than  satisfactory.  There- 
fore, I  have  determined  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  remind  the 
EPA  and  the  administration  of  its  obliga- 
tions, under  the  law.  Today  I  introduced 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  will  do 
just  that,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inform 
the  administration  that  this  Congress  is 
planning  to  watch  over  the  actions  of 
the  executive  branch  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  present  administration, 
and  those  that  succeed  it,  are  following 
tliroftgh  on  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  tbe  end  of  this  statement  so  that 


my  colleagues,  and  the  American  people, 
can  be  made  aware  of  the  steps  that  this 
Congress  is  taking. 

CONCUmSINT   RXSOLtmON 

Whereas  the  condition  of  the  w»ter  tys- 
tems  of  this  ootmtry  has  deteriorated  dur- 
ing the  course  of  ovir  Nation's  history;  and 

Whereas  without  an  attempt  to  clean  up 
our  water  systems  this  Nation  faces  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  without  a  decent  water 
supply;  and 

Whereas  prior  to  the  ever-growing  public 
awareness  and  outcry  over  the  quality  of 
our  environment,  a  number  of  State  and 
local  governments  acted  with  foresight  to 
forestall  disaster  befalling  this  Nation's  wat«r 
systems;  and 

Whereas  with  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (Public  Law  92-500),  Congress 
further  recognized  the  need  to  halt  the  decay 
of  our  water  systems;  and 

Whereas  the  law  authorized  reimburse- 
ment to  those  State  and  local  governments 
which  had  the  foresight  to  construct  water 
pollution  control  facilities  years  ago:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  should  not 
administer  section  206  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  so  as  to  establish  any 
system  of  priorities  which  provides  for  the 
reimbursement  of  construction  coats  of  water 
pollution  control  facilities  buUt  after  June 
30,  1986,  prior  to  reimbursement  of  construc- 
tion costs  of  such  facilities  built  between 
June  30,  19S6,  and  June  30,  1966. 


mS  RULING  ON  REPORTING  FUNDS 
RECEIVED  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
P*)RTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  of  this  year,  I  inserted  into  the 
Record  (page  5695)  a  letter  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  had  sent  me  in 
response  to  an  mquiry  that  I  had  made 
to  them  concerning  the  proper  way  in 
which  to  report  funds  that  I  receive  to 
f>ay  for  my  legislative  reports  and  ques- 
tionnaires. 

On  September  4,  1973,  the  IRS  issued 
its  formal  revenue  niling — 73-356 — on 
this  subject.  Following  is  the  complete 
text  of  ttie  revenue  ruling  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues.  "Situation  B" 
outlines  the  procedure  that  I  have  been 
following. 

SlCnOIT  162. — TRADE  OB  Bttsinxss  EXPENSXa 
28  CFR  1.162-1:  Business  expenses.  (Also 
Sections  61.  62.  102:  1.61-1,  1.62-1.  1J02-1). 
Congressman's  newaletters,  etc.;  receipts 
and  dlBburaements.  Subscription  fees  or  so- 
licited oontrtbutlons  received  by  a  congress- 
man to  be  used  solely  to  defray  the  cost  of 

newsletters,  reports,  and  questionnaires  sent 
to  constituents  are  includible  in  his  gross 
income.  Exjjenaes  of  publishing  and  distrib- 
uting such  material  are  deductible  as  busi- 
ness expenses  Incurred  as  an  employee;  I.T. 
4095  superseded. 

RKV.  Btn..  T3-3Sa 

Advice  has  been  requested  as  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  amounts  received  and  amounts 
expended  by  CJongresamen  A  and  B,  who  use 
the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  method 
of  accounting,  in  connection  with  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  newsletters,  reports, 
and  questionnaires  they  send  to  constituent* 
under  tbe  circumstances  described  below. 
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SttuaUon  (A). — Congressman  A  sends  out 
a  newsletter  at  regular  intervals  to  bis  con- 
Btttuenta  on  matters  of  general  Interest  such 
as  taxes,  social  security,  foreign  relations, 
and  other  subjects  pertaining  to  the  affalTB 
o)  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  on  such  mat- 
ters as  his  activities  and  findings  <n  con- 
nection with  an  official  inspection  trip  to 
foreign  ooimtrles.  To  help  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  producing,  printing,  and  preparing 
it  for  mailing,  he  offeiB  constituents  sub- 
scriptions to  the  newsletter  for  a  reasonable 
price,  and  sends  It  to  subscribers  only.  Tbe 
subscription  proceeds  are  available  to  Con- 
gressman A  upon  their  receipt,  but  he  applies 
all  such  proceeds  to  the  expenses  associated 
with  publication  of  the  newsletter.  From  his 
personal  funds,  he  pays  the  remaining  cost 
of  publishing  and  distributing  it.  The  annual 
out-of-pocket  cost  to  the  Congressman  of 
publishing  and  distributing  the  newsletter 
iB  less  than  bis  annual  salary. 

Sittiation  (B). — Congressman  B  sends  leg- 
islative reports  to  his  constituents  from  12 
to  16  times  a  year  to  keep  them  Informed 
regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  his  official  activities.  He  also 
sends  out  questionnaires  from  time  to  time 
seeking  the  opinions  of  his  constituents  on 
various  Issues.  To  help  defray  the  costs  in- 
volved. Congressman  B  soUcits  contributions, 
by  notation  on  the  reports  and  by  telephone 
requests  initiated  by  a  member  of  his  staff, 
to  be  used  solely  for  the  printing  and  re- 
lated costs  of  these  reports  and  question- 
naires. However,  he  sends  the  reports  and 
questionnaires  to  constituents  whether  or 
not  they  contribute.  Contributions  received 
by  him  In  response  to  these  requests  are 
avaUable  to  him  upon  receipt  but  he  re- 
tains no  part  of  them  for  his  personal  serv- 
ices In  preparing  the  materials.  They  are 
deposited  In  a  bank  account  that  Is  segre- 
gated from  aU  other  funds  maintained  by 
Congressman  fl's  office,  no  part  of  which 
account  Is  ever  used  for  campaign  purposes. 
If  the  fund  Is  Insufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  publishing  and  distributing  the  reports 
and  questionnaires,  the  Congressman  pays 
the  remainder  from  his  own  personal  funds. 
Any  excess  In  the  fund  at  the  end  of  any 
particular  year  Is  carried  over  to  the  foUow- 
Ing  year  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  annual  cost  to  the  Congressman  of  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  these  materials  Is 
less  than  his  annual  salary. 

Section  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  provides.  In  part,  that  the  term  gross 
Income  means  "all  Income  from  whatever 
source  derived,"  Including  among  other 
things,  gross  Income  from  business,  cpmpen- 
satlon  for  services,  fees,  commission,  and 
similar  items. 

Section  loa(a)  of  the  Code  provides,  in 
pertinent  part,  that  gross  Income  does  not 
include  the  value  of  property  acquired  by 
gift.  A  gift  is  generally  defined  as  a  volun- 
tary transfer  of  property  by  its  owner  to 
another  with  donative  Intent  and  without 
consideration.  If  a  payment  proceeds  pri- 
marily from  the  Incentive  of  anticipated  ben- 
efit of  an  econonilc  nature  to  the  payor,  it 
is  not  a  gift.  Where  the  payment  is  in  return 
for  services  rendered.  It  Is  Irrelevant  that 
the  donor  receives  no  economic  benefit  from 
it.  See  Commissioner  v.  Duherstein,  363  TT.8. 
278  (i960),  1960-2  C.B..  428.  Moreover,  when 
a  payment  is  made  by  a  customer  to  a  tax- 
payer who  provides  services  to  assure  con- 
tinuation of  tbooe  services,  that  payment  is 
not  a  gift  even  though  not  made  In  con- 
sideration for  past  or  current  services.  See 
Publishers  New  Press,  Inc.,  42  T.C.  396  (1964) . 
acq.,  1964-2  C3.  7. 

Under  the  facts  of  Situation  (A) ,  the  sub- 
scription fees  are  given  as  direct  payment 
for  the  pubUcaUons.  and  such  funds  are 
available  to  Congressman  A  upon  receipt. 
Therefore,  the  subscription  proceeds  received 
by  Congressman  A  must  be  included  in  his 
gross  Income  under  section  61  of  the  Code. 
Under  the  faots  at  Situation  (B) .  although 


the  contributions  described  are  not  given  as 
payment  for  the  publications,  they  are  made 
to  assure  the  continued  publication  of  the 
materials.  Therefore,  such  amounts  are  not 
gifts  within  the  meaning  of  section  i02  of 
the  Code. 

The  performance  of  the  official  duties  of  a 
Congressman  in  his  trade  or  business  as  an 
elected  official  includes  keeping  his  con- 
stituents Informed  with  respect  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  ai»l  bis  own  offi- 
cial actions,  and  seeking  opinions  from  them 
on  pertinent  issues.  Thus,  any  amount 
received  by  a  Congressman  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  part  of  the  cost  of  reporting  to 
constituents  or  of  seeking  opinions  from  his 
constituents  Is  a  substantial  benefit  to  bim 
In  that  It  offsets  a  portion  of  tbe  cost  to  him 
of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  There- 
fore, such  amounts  received  by  Congressman 
B  must  be  Included  In  his  Income  under 
section  61  of  the  Code  In  X3m  year  received. 

Furthermore,  section  162(a)  of  the  Code 
provides  for  the  deduction  of  aU  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  incurred  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  In  carrying  on  any  trade 
or  business.  Section  7701(a)(38)  provides 
that  the  term  "trade  or  business"  includes 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  a  public 
office. 

I.T.  4005,  1963-a  C3.  90,  holds  that 
expenses  Incurred  by  a  Congressman  In 
printing  and  addressing  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, which  letter  consists  princlpaUy 
of  a  report  of  his  activities  and  findings  In 
connection  with  an  official  inspection  trip 
to  foreign  countries  but  also  contains  a  brief 
personal  message,  qualify  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses. 

Inasmuch  as  it  Is  considered  an  appro- 
priate part  of  the  official  duties  of  a  Congress- 
man to  keep  his  constituents  Informed  with 
respect  to  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  his  official  actions,  and  to  seek 
opinions  from  them  on  pertinent  Issues,  the 
amounts  expended  In  issuing  such  publica- 
tions are  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  within  the  meaning  of  section  162 
(a)  of  the  Code.  However,  under  section  63 
relating  to  adjusted  gross  Income,  with  ex- 
ceptions not  here  relevant,  expenses  attribut- 
able to  tbe  performance  of  a  trade  or  business 
as  an  employee  are  deductible  only  In  com- 
puting taxable  income.  Accordingly,  these 
exi>enBes  are  deductible  In  the  year  paid  by 
Congressmen  A  and  B  In  the  situations  de- 
scribed above  only  if  they  Itemlae  their 
deductions. 

I.T.  4095  Is  hereby  superseded,  since  its 
substance  Is  incorporated  In  this  Revenue 
BuUng. 


SETTLE  WATERGATE  IN  THE 
COURTS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  word 
from  the  folks  back  home  during  the  re- 
cent recess  is  really  emphasized  by  the 
article  by  Kevin  Phillips  which  was  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Sunday  Dispatch: 

Psopu   Want   ConsTS   To   Haitols   SCAin>Ai, 
(By  Kevin  P.  Phmips) 

Hats  off  to  KansM  Sen.  Robert  Dole  for  his 
dedskm  to  ask  the  UB.  Senate  to  end  Uncle 
Sam's  Sham,  also  known  as  the  Watergate 
committee  bearings.  Public  sentiment  aeems 
to  be  moving  In  this  same  direction,  witness 
a  whole  clutch  of  August  polls.  Four  opinion 
samplers  asked  croee-sectlons  oi  the  Ameri- 
can people  whether  they  agreed  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Aug.  16  assertion  that  the 
Watergate  matter  should  now  be  left  to  the 
courts  so  that  the  goverameot  could  move 
on  to  other  business.  In  each  poU,  tbe  peo- 
ple said  "yes." 


^The  Oallup  ca-ganlzatlon  found  67  per  cent 
In  favor  of  turning  Watergate  over  to  the 
courts  and  38  par  cent  »gf«"^  (Axig.  16-16). 

PoUing  on  Aug.  18-19,  Louis  Harris  found 
82  per  cent  In  favj-  of  passing  the  Job  to 
the  courts,  with  Just  32  per  cent  against. 

Slndllnger  and  Co.,  in  an  Aug.  16-21  tele- 
phone svu-vey,  found  67  per  cent  In  favor 
of  the  President's  position,  29  per  cent 
against. 

And  an  Aug.  18-20  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
poll  fou-d  65  percent  desiring  to  t\xra  the 
Watergate  affair  ove-  to  the  Judiciary,  with 
Just  26  per  cent  opposed. 

When  four  polls  come  up  with  the  .ante 
approximate  ranee  .-■  opinion,  these  Isn't 
much  ciumoe  of  a  mistake. 

Only  Harris  and  Opinion  Research  (ORC) 
asked  the  direct  question  whether  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  hearings  should  be  stopped 
and  evei\  here  comparlBon  Is  dlffloUt  because 
the  two  companies  used  dlffecent  phrase- 
ology. 

When  Harris  asked  pe<^le  whether  they 
favored  or  opposed  oontlntUng  the  hearings 
In  September.  61  per  cent  said  they  favored 
continuation.  46  per  cent  came  out  In  op- 
position. 

ORC  asked:  "Do  you  believe  the  Senate 
hearings  on  Watergate  should  be  stopped  and 
the  whole  matter  turned  over  to  the  prosecu- 
tors and  the  oourts,  or  not?"  Fifty-three  per 
cent  said  they  should  be  stopped  and  turned 
over  and  35  per  cent  disagreed.  Twelve  per 
cent  had  no  opinion. 

Meshing  these  two  profiles,  it  aeems  46  per 
cent  of  tbe  people  want  the  hearings  stopped 
cold  right  now.  A  clear  majority  wants  to  see 
the  hearings  stopped — without  a  precise 
date — and  have  the  matter  given  over  to  the 
prosecutors. 

Data  like  this  are  much  more  suggestive  of 
public  attitudes  toward  the  committee  than 
the  statistics  so  often  cited:  polls  on  the 
~peraonal  popularity"  of  the  committee 
members  or  the  large  number  of  people 
who  watched  some  or  aU  of  the  hearings. 

If  the  members  of  the  committee  felt  the 
hearings  were  truly  boosting  their  popularity 
to  new  highs,  then  we  would  be  seeing  plans 
unfold  to  keep  the  show  going  through  De- 
cember, as  originally  planned.  Instead,  Sen. 
Sam  J.  Ervln  has  announced  an  earller-than- 
expected  Nov.  1  wlndup  date  and  the  North 
Carolinian  has  ample  motivation. 

On  Aug.  24.  the  WaU  Street  Journal  quoted 
"a  close  associate"  of  Senator  Srvln  as  saying 
that  the  latter  faces  "a  real  fight"  in  North 
Carolina  next  year  if  he  seeks  reelection. 
"Some  past  Senator  Ervln  supporters,"  tbe 
paper  noted,  "complain  bitterly  that  be"s  out 
to  hurt  Mr.  Nixon." 

The  committee  Is  clearly  running  Into 
trouble.  Disclosures  by  the  FBI  confirm  that 
the  Ellsberg  break-in  was  by  no  means  tbe 
first  undertaken  by  the  federal  government 
and  other  FBI  documents — which  Senator 
Ervln  hypocrltlcaUy  refuses  to  release — speU 
out  grubby  details  of  past  Democratic 
White  House  spying  and  political  surveil- 
lance from  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  to  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

More  and  more  people  are  beginning  to  see 
the  Watergate  committee  for  Just  what  it 
Is — a  costly  exercise  in  political  hypocrisy 
that  also  happens  to  be  paralyzing  govern- 
mental effectiveness. 

When  Opinion  Research  Interviewers  asked 
their  sample  group  "Do  you  believe  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  Watergate  matter  are 
helping  or  hurting  the  country?"  54  per  cent 
replied  that  they  were  "hurting"  the  coun- 
try and  only  33  per  cent  saw  them  "helping." 

So  much  for  Senator  Ervln's  phony  civics 
lesson.  Senator  Dole  Is  serving  his  country 
much  better  by  attempting  to  bring  this 
tragic,  hypocritical  farce  to  an  end. 

But  politics  is  politics  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Republicans  privately  want  the  hear- 
ings to  continue  with  full  television  focus 
and  fanfare  so  that  the  conunittee  can  be 
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•Ten  mc»re  discredited  In  public  eyes  than  K 
Is  today. 


SENIOR  CmZENS  FORUM 

(Mr.  EILBERO  asked  and  was  given 
permlsslMi  to  extend  his  remaiiEs  at  tbls 
point  in  the  Rbcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  EUiBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  elderly  and  retired  persons  have 
become  increasingly  acute  in  the  I>a8t 
few  months.  They  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  costs  of 
basic  necessities,  especially  food  and 
housing. 

Iliere  are  many  pieces  of  leglslatl(xi 
now  before  the  Congress  which  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  these  problems.  We 
have  hsul  a  great  deal  of  advice  from 
"experts"  in  the  field,  but  not  very  much 
taput  from  the  elderly  who  will  be  af- 
fected most  by  these  proposals.  For  this 
reason,  I  recently  held  a  forum  for  the 
leaders  of  senior  citizens  organizatlcKis 
in  my  district  In  northeast  Philadelphia. 

More  than  100  perscxDS  attended  along 
with  Loxiis  C.  Cappiella.  executive  direc- 
tor. Commission  on  Services  to  the  Aging 
for  Philadelphia,  Jeffrey  Ball,  deputy  sec- 
retary for  social  services  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, Robert  Jacoby,  specialist  on  aging, 
southeast  regionfil  oCQce,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Bernard  Spector,  district  manager.  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  and  we  held 
a  frank  and  spirited  discussion  of  the 
questions  they  raised. 

While  many  concerns  were  discussed, 
the  overriding  factor  was  the  need  for 
Immediate  actim. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elderly 
do  not  have  time  for  more  studies,  sur- 
veys and  investigations.  As  the  head  of 
one  group  stated: 

We  can't  wait.  The  Insurance  con^ianles 
are  making  millions  by  betting  that  I  win 
not  live  past  72.  We  need  help  now. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Rkcokd 
my  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  the  prepared  remarks  of  some 
of  the  group  leaders  who  attended  and  a 
summary  of  the  oral  statements. 
IS8UX8  m  Aanra 
(By  Representative  Joshua  EUberg) 

'^I  am  pleased  to  tiave  this  opportunity  to 
be  here  with  you  today.  I  hope  this  HsmlTiar 
will  help  each  of  us  understand  more  thor- 
oughly the  needs  of  our  older  people  and 
what  might  be  done  to  meet  these  needs. 

First.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  soma  of  the  major  issues  In  aging 
today. 

Ab  you  know,  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting antiar  citizens  continues  to  be  that 
of  an  Inadeqxiate  retirement  Income.  Al- 
though slgnlflcant  action  has  been  taken 
recently  to  Increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  older  people,  we  stUl  do  not  have  a  system 
which  assumes  economic  security  for  erery 
retired  person. 

We  must  also  realize  that  In  addition  to 
economic  security,  older  people  have  other 
needs.  Many  depend  on  supportive  social 
■ervlces  to  lead  Independent  and  dignified 
lives.  In  general  we  must  examine  the  deep 
rooted  question  of  how  to  put  more  money 
In  the  hands  of  elderly  people  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  needed  social  serrloea  with 
the  resources  available  to  us. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  ■odal  Meorlty 
program  which  is  the  primary  inooma  source 
for  most  tiOtalj  pec^Ie.  was  revised  signifi- 


cantly during  the  92nd  Oongreas.  TIm  88ni 
Oongrea  also  has  updated  this  program  ao 
that  older  people  can  keep  pace  more  effec- 
tively during  these  inflationary  timea. 

On  July  9  the  President  slgnad  into  law 
legislation  that  will  raise  the  social  sscurlty 
benefits  paid  in  July  1074  by  SJ>  percent  to 
take  account  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  Uvlng 
that  occurred  from  June  1873  to  June  1978. 
This  benefit  increase  will  be  in  effect  through 
December  1974.  At  that  time  the  automatic 
cost  of  Uvlng  provision  enacted  during  the 
9and  Congress  will  become  effective  and 
benefits  wUl  be  Increased  again  to  refiect  sub- 
sequent Increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 

In  addition  to  a  benefit  Increase,  the  leg- 
islation contains  a  provision  that  will  raise 
from  •3.400  the  amount  a  social  security 
beneficiary  may  earn  In  employmfsnt  and  still 
receive  his  full  social  security  benefits. 

It  also  amended  the  new  Pederally-sd- 
mlnlstered  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  for  aged,  blind  and  disabled  Indi- 
viduals authorized  during  the  9and  Oongreas 
to  replace  the  present  Pederal-State  welfare 
program  for  these  individuals.  The  recently 
enacted  legislation  would  raise  the  amount 
a  recipient  with  no  other  income  could  re- 
ceive In  July  1974  from  $130.00  a  month  to 
•140.00  for  a  single  person  and  for  a  covq>Ie 
from  •196.00  a  month  to  •210.00. 

As  you  may  know  this  new  program  also 
provides  that  the  States  may,  and  in  some 
cases  must,  provide  supplementary  payments 
to  people  who  qualify  for  the  Federal  pay- 
ments. Under  the  law,  the  State  must  sup- 
plement for  certain  people  who  receive  pay- 
ments under  the  present  State  programs  for 
December  1973.  This  mandatory  State  pay- 
ment must  assure  that  these  people  receive 
as  much  In  total  payments  as  they  received 
In  December. 

For  people  who  qualify  for  benefits  after 
December  the  State  may.  If  it  wishes,  make 
supplementary  payments  In  whatever 
amounts  seem  desirable.  Unfortunately,  Fed- 
eral regulations  on  bow  the  program  wUl  be 
operated  have  not  been  Issued  and  we  do  not 
know  what  Federal  funds  wUl  be  available 
to  the  ^States  for  these  supplemental  pay- 
ments." As  a  result,  we  have  been  receiving 
somewhat  contradictory  Information  about 
what  action  Pennsylvania  will  take  with  re- 
gard to  the  supplementary  security  Income 
program.  The  effect  of  the  law  on  the  State 
has  changed  because  of  the  enactment  of 
the  recent  amendments.  However,  representa- 
tives of  the  State  and  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  are  to  meet  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 2,  to  dlsciiss  how  the  State  wm  be  af- 
fected by  the  revised  program.  Following  this 
meeting  the  State  officials  will  have  to  make 
decisions  about  how  and  to  what  degree  the 
State  will  supplement  the  Federal  payments 
which  will  begin  in  January.  Employees  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  who  have 
been  working  with  the  State  officials  feel  that 
the  State  will  take  steps  to  assure  that  none 
of  the  people  in  the  State  will  suffer  when 
the  new  Federal  program  goes  into  effect. 

PSOP^RT   TAZZ8 

As  you  know,  the  property  tax  is  a  burden 
for  many  persons  in  all  age  groupe,  but  it  is 
IMurtlcularly  burdensome  for  eldwly  individ- 
uals on  limited  retirement  incomes.  In  1970. 
for  Instance,  the  average  homeowner  paid 
about  3.4  percent  of  his  income  In  property 
taxes  whUe  elderly  homeowners  i>ald  on  the 
average  of  about  8.1  percent.  Elderly  renters 
also  feel  the  property  tax  squeeze  in  the  f onn 
of  higher  rents.  ICoreover,  real  esUta  taxes  are 
expected  to  eoar  m  oomlng  years  causing  an 
even  greater  burden  for  our  elderly  who  al- 
ready are  witnessing  a  depletion  of  their  Uf  e- 
tlma  savings. 

This,  as  you  can  see.  Is  a  real  problem 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  State 
governments  are  trying  to  solve  by  providing 
property  tax  reUtf  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
oome  elderly  persons.  On  the  State  level,  there 
has  been  a  recent  and  moat  dramatic  upauxge 


to  provide  a  foim  of  property  tax  reUaC.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  exai^iile.  penooa  age  6S  or 
over,  widows  aged  50  or  over  and  permanent- 
ly disabled  penons  are  entitled  to  tax  asslst- 
anoe  against  real  property  taxea  due  on  their 
homesteads  for  any  calendar  year.  Tb* 
amount  of  the  aasistanoe  ranges  from  100 
percent  of  realty  tazae  if  the  Individual's 
annual  household  Income  Is  not  over  •999.00 
to  10  percent  if  household  income  is  be- 
tween •6,000  and  •7.409.  The  maximum  as- 
sistance aUowed  is  •300.00. 

Many  persons,  however,  feel  the  States 
have  not  gone  far  enough  In  providing  prop- 
erty tax  relief  and  recommend  Federal  ac- 
tion. Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  addressing  this  matter.  Some 
bills  would  provide  for  property  tax  relief  for 
low-  to  moderate-income  persons  through  a 
Federal  rebate  or  refund.  The  Administra- 
tion submitted  a  proposal  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  would  provide  a 
"Federal  circuit  breaker"  to  assUt  the  elderly. 
This  means  that  elderly  taxpayers  would 
get  a  Federal  tax  credit  for  State  or  local 
property  tax  payments  In  excess  of  a  specified 
amount  relative  to  income. 

Sozae  authorities  feel  that  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  buUdlng  a  circuit  breaker  directly 
Into  the  Federal  tax  structiue,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  might  provide  States  with  in- 
centive grants  to  establish  their  own  State 
property  tax  relief  programs.  Senator  Muskle 
Introduced  a  bill  that  would  do  Just  this. 
Under  his  bill,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
reimburse  States  for  half  the  property  tax 
relief  provided  to  low-Income  homeowners 
and  renters  In  those  States  that  take  appro- 
priate action  to  reform  their  property  tax 
system. 

HZAI.TH  AMD  OTHXa  SKSVICXS 

In  addition  to  improving  the  Income  status 
of  senior  citizens,  the  Federal  Government 
and  Congress  are  studying  ways  to  improve 
health  care  coverage  and  services  tar  the 
elderly.  At  present,  medicare  and  medicaid 
affords  valuable  protection  for  individuals 
who  have  acute  or  short-term  Ulnessee.  These 
programs,  however,  do  not  provide  adequate 
protection  for  Individuals  who  are  aflUeted 
with  chronic  Illnesses  and  disabilities  and 
who  are  in  need  of  preventive  and  therapeu- 
tic services  which  could  maintain  them  with- 
in their  own  homes.  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware,  many  elderly  people  are  able  to  live 
independently  in  their  homes  with  support- 
ive servloee.  At  present,  however,  there  are 
too  few  such  services  available  in  our  com- 
munities. For  this  reason  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment Is  expending  funds  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  provide 
home-health  care  services  for  the  elderly  as 
an  alternative  to  unnecessary  and  costly 
nursing  home  care.  Home-health  services  in- 
clude a  wide  range  of  servloee  such  as  visit- 
ing nurses  snd  physical  therapists  as  well  aa 
assistance  from  home-makers  who  do  min- 
imal household  chores  such  as  clean,  prepare 
meeds,  and  dress  and  bathe  individuals. 

In  addition,  reeearch  and  demonstration 
funds  are  being  used  to  develop  adult  day 
care  centers  where  elderly  individuals  re- 
ceive needed  services  during  the  day  but  are 
able  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  evening. 
The  Oovemment  also  Is  studying  the  benefits 
of  adult  foster  care  where  elderly  individuals 
live  with  families  who  provide  a  comfortable 
home  and  f  amUy  environment. 

Another  area  which  shows  great  promise 
for  the  slderly  Is  housing  projects  such  as 
the  Philadelphia  Oerlatrlc  Center  where  resi- 
dents may  receive  any  level  of  health  care 
and  supportive  eervloe  they  need  and  still 
Uve  in  their  own  home.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  not  many  housing  developments  such  as 
this  one  in  the  coimtry.  Suitable  housing  for 
the  elderly  that  also  is  aeeeealble  to  health 
care  and  social  services  wm  meet  the  needs 
of  many  aenlor  eitteens  In  our  community. 
It  is  my  hope  that  more  such  projects  wUl 
be  siqiported  in  the  near  future. 
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Then,  too.  there  la  the  question  of  how 
and  what  aenrioea  can  be  provided  for  older 
people  by  both  tlM  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Oongreea  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
Older  Americana  Oomprehenaive  Sorvicee 
Amendments  of  1978  which  was  signed  Into 
law  last  May.  These  amendmenu  provide  for 
continuing  and  strengthening  the  progiems 
flrat  legislated  imder  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  and  provide  authority  for  many 
new  programs.  As  a  result  worthwhile  com- 
munity social  services  such  as  transportation 
services,  home-helpers,  education  and  recrea- 
tion activities  and  many  other  needed  serv- 
ices will  be  available  in  many  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods. In  addition,  the  legislation  author- 
izes grants  to  support  model  projects  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  new  or  Improved  meth- 
ods of  providing  needed  services  to  older 
American  In  the  areaa  of  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  special  services  for  older 
handicapped  Individuals. 

It  also  provides  authority  for  the  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  multipurpose  senior 
oenteni  as  weU  as  authority  for  a  National  In- 
formation Reeouroe  Center  where  Informa- 
tion on  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  topics 
will  be  available. 

In  addition,  these  amendments  provide  au- 
thority for  many  other  activities  such  as 
education  programs,  an  employment  program 
and  the  expansion  of  some  existing  volunteer 
service  programs. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  many  doors  are  open  to  us  as  we  seek 
to  provide  the  best  possible  benefits  and 
services  for  the  elderly  in  our  community. 
The  basic  question  U  how  to  do  it  effectively 
and  economically?  What  Is  the  best  mix  of 
money  programs  and  service  programs  that 
we  can  put  together  with  the  funds  avail- 
able? I  now  would  like  to  listen  to  your  Ideas, 
so  we  can  work  together  to  ensure  that  the 
elderly  of  today  and  tomorrow  get  the  serv- 
ices they  both  need  and  deserve. 
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STATKMXWT^rr  BUZABXTH  MaIZK    (FKAHKPOID 

SxNioB  CmzxKs  Association  and  thk 
Noxsn»o  Hoick  Campaign  Committez) 
When  I  am  asked  to  speak  to  a  group,  moet 
of  whom  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
senior  citizens — I  feel  that  I  should  speak  for 
the  senior  citizens  who — through  no  fault 
of  their  own— are  unable  to  speak  for  them- 
aelvea. 

I  refer  to  the  older  people  who  ai«  con- 
fined to  nursing  homes,  boarding  homes, 
and,  even,  because  of  their  inabUity  to  get 
eround,  confined  to  their  own  homes. 

They  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  are 
we  who  are  not  confined  expect  and  de- 
mand—the right  to  be  heard,  to  be  cared  for, 
to  be  considered  politlcallv,  and  the  right  to 
be  ooimted  among  the  living — with  their 
opinions  respected  and  considered.  All  too 
often  these  rights  are  not  extended  to  them. 

Over  three  years  ago  the  Nursing  Mbme 
,  Campaign  Committee  was  formed  by  a  group 
of  forty  senior  citizens  who  represent  ap- 
proximately 36  senior  citizen  groups.  Among 
them  are  folks  from  every  walk  of  life  and 
from  various  creeds  and  national  back- 
grotinds— they  represented  retirees  from 
sessions,  working  classes  and  those  of  varied 
Interests  and  all  had  opinions  and  expressed 
them,  ■niey  met  often  during  the  five  day 
seminar  and  discussed  the  many  problems  of 
senior  citizens,  and  they  decided  that  the 
problems  of  folks  In  nursing  homes  should 
have  top  priority  for  correction.  They  elected 
me  their  chairman,  and  I  have  worked  for 
them  In  that  capacity  ever  since. 

I  could  talk  for  hours  about  my  experi- 
ences and  those  of  my  co-workers  but  I  will 
not  do  that  now— suffice  to  say— there  are 
problems  in  nursing  homes — there  are  a  few 
nursing  homes  that  are  very  badly  In  need 
or  correction  and  there  are  many  nursing 
homes  whose  administrators  do  sincerely  try 
w  do  a  good  Job— Since  boarding  homes  re- 


quire no  lioeoslng,  and  therefore  ai«  not  re- 
quired to  conform  to  regulaftlons,  condltlona 
in  many  of  them  are  very  bad.  The  main 
reaaon  la  lack  of  funds.  Nursing  homes  whose 
edmlnlatratora  are  compaaaionate  enough  to 
accept  welfare  patients  are  paid  915  per  day 
(they  claim  it  costs  at  least  •SS.)  It  costs  the 
City  ^46  a  day  for  patients  at  Rlvervlew  for 
skilled  care — the  same  care  expected  from 
private  Industry  for  $15.  Boarding  Rome  resi- 
dents on  DPA  are  getting  •ISS  per  month 
(approx.  84.60  per  day.)  Many  nursing  home 
residents  should  have  medical  care  and  at- 
tention. •4.50  a  day  will  not  pay  for  it. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  NJI.C.C.  was 
successful  in  obtaining  a  one  year  grant  to 
expand  their  work  of  visiting  nursing  homes, 
boarding  homes,  etc.  and  endeavoring  to  cor- 
rect the  grievances  of  residents  In  such  fa- 
culties. This  is  called  the  PhUadelphla  Com- 
munity Ombudsman  Project. 

To  date  we  have  made  progress  and  have 
handled  more  than  forty  cases  since  we 
opened  our  office  on  Pratt  Street. 

On  March  1.  Because  of  the  reluctance  of 
patients  to  aUow  us  to  use  their  names  and 
press  for  a  resolution  of  Individual  grlev- 
ences,  we  have  had  to  handle  many  cases 
as  general  conditions,  and  such  a  procedure 
la  not  as  effective  In  remedying  a  situation, 
as  the  straight  foUow  through  would  effect. 
Because  of  the  great  shortage  of  beds  avaU- 
able  In  Philadelphia— paUenU  are  afraid  to 
complain,  thinking  a  complaint  might  cause 
them  to  close  their  place,  and  they  would 
have  no  where  to  go,  and  they  would  rather 
put  up  with  a  bad  condition  than  risk  this. 
Although  we  assure  them  this  would  not 
happen — they  are  reluctant. 

The  solution,  as  we  see  It,  Is  to  flood  the 
nursing  homes  and  boarding  homes  with 
volunteer  visitors— folks  who  would  be 
friends  to  patients,  do  small  tasks  for  pa- 
tients which  paid  personnel  are  not  required 
to  do — In  many  cases  Just  listening  (some- 
times to  the  same  story  very  often)  and 
talking  to  patients  whUe  they  relive  in  con- 
versation—happy memories,  etc.  The  visitor 
can  make  a  peilent  know  he  Is  cared  about 
and  respected,  and  If  visits  are  consistent, 
they  are  often  effective  and  valuable  therapy 
VlalU  and  having  a  friend  can  and  will  Un- 
prove  a  patient's  condition  physlcaUy  and 
mentaUy,  and  wlU  give  him  confidence  to 
trust  this  friend  so  the  visitor  may  help 
him. 

The  visiting  solution  of  problems  in  these 
faculties  Is  not  only  a  charitable  thing  to 
do — It  Is  a  citizen's  obligation — because  the 
conditions  that  exist  do  so  because — as  a 
class  citizens  have  not  done  what  they 
should  have  done  to  prevent  bad  conditions 
In  homes  for  the  elderly.  The  people  who 
are  really  the  cause  of  bad  conditions,  espe- 
cially In  places  that  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  our  government  are  you — and  me — 
and  every  citizen  who  passes  the  buck — ^wlth 
a  feeble  expression  of  sympathy — but  no  ac- 
tion. 

The  most  frequent  method  of  passing  the 
buck  is  to  blame  politicians.  This  could  be 
amusing  If  it  were  not  unworthy  of  the  folks 
who  use  this  excuse.  Their  reason  for  "no 
action"  on  their  part  Is  "that  its  political 
and  I  don't  want  to  get  Involved."  By  politi- 
cians most  people  mean  oiu-  elected  officials 
In  government,  however  politics  are  the  me- 
chanics of  life — In  which  we  are  Immersed 
from  the  time  of  otir  birth  to  the  time  of  our 
death.  Politics  operate  in  every  walk  of  life — 
from  friendly  enterprises  (see  Joe  Smith  and 
teU  him  you  are  a  friend  of  mine) — church 
matters  (tell  him  you  attend  my  church, 
etc.)  business  affairs  (I  wlU  do  something 
for  you  if  you  do  this  for  me)  and  I  could 
give  you  many  more  diversified  examples  of 
political  maneuvering — nobody  escapes  the 
various  forma  of  politics  that  are  practiced 
dally — and  they  are  not  all  government  In- 
spired. They  are  a  "way  of  Ufe".  This  excuse 
for  not  doing  a  dvlc  duty  might  have  been 


accepted  OMny  years  ago  when  a  Teat  num- 
ber of  dtlaena  were  not  aa  well  dvlcally  edu- 
cated ea  they  are  today^-before  the  days  of 
radio,  television,  home  aeeodatloBa.  higher 
eduoatioii  In  aehoola  and  the  many  modern 
actlvltlea  that  keep  every  individual  In- 
formed. 

Such  a  atatement  today  la  no  endlt  to  a 
peraon'a  oplnkMi  ot  himatif. 

However,   so  far  as  government   and  so- 
caUed  politicians   (I  regard  aa  elected  cOI- 
clals)    are  concerned— they  are  representa- 
tives of  the  citizens  of  our  country  who  are 
Interested  enough  to  vote.  Elected  officials 
are   reaUy   persons   of   integrity   who  desire 
to  please  their  constituents— they,  however, 
are  not  mind  readers.  It  Is  our  duty,  first  to 
study  the  past  history  of  delegates  for  office- 
vote  for  the  person  we  think  wUl  do  a  good 
Job— and  after  they  are  In  office  keep  them 
informed  as  to  how  we  feel  about  conditions 
and  how  we  expect  them  to  vote  on  issues. 
While,   as   stated   above,   the   practice   of 
visiting  faculties  Is  needed  and  important— 
we  must  also  work  on  legislation.  Visiting 
faculties  wUl,  to  a  degree,  make  up  for  our 
previous    laxness    in    not    taking    care    that 
proper  legislation  was  enforced  before  this 
time— we  must  start  immediately  and  keep 
abreast    of    pending    legislation— ask    our 
leglsUtora  In  City,  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ment   to    Introduce    new    legislation    that 
would  make  it  possible  to  enforce  present 
regulations  such  as  the  Life  Safety  Code— 
which   without  financial  aid  from  govem- 
ment  coiUd  cloee  many  nuralng  homes:  the 
licensing  and  regular  inspections  of  board- 
ing homes   with   sufficient  staff  to  Inspect: 
Increased   financial   aid   to   the  elderly  who 
must     live     In    boarding    homes    or    with 
strangers,  so  they  can  pay  for  the  care  they 
require.  A  substantial  Increase  In  payments 
to  nursing  homes  for  folks  on  public  assist- 
ance. Seventeen  dollan  per  day  Is  now  being 
considered    by   the    State.    It   should    be    at 
least  ^20  per  day.  Publicly  sponsored  training 
for  aides  and  workere  who  serve  In  geriatric 
facilities:    Expanded   nutrition   and   home- 
maker  service   and  health  care  for  elderly 
folks  In  their  own  homes  would  greatly  lower 
the  number  of  folks  to  be  Institutionalized. 

And  to  their  r^resentatlves  In  government 

the  City,  the  SUte  or  the  Federal— and  the 
K^atest  guUt  should  be  home  by  the  folks 
who  regard  themselves  as  too  genteel  to  be 
Involved  with  politics— I  had  thought  of  say- 
ing "stupid"  but  I  don't  believe  that— I 
think  they  are  too  lazy  and  selfish  to  do 
their  part — they  want  only  good  times  and 
they  want  only  to  share  In  what  othera 
achieve  for  them— they  prefer  to  let  Oeorge 
do  It. 

Since  It  is  rumored  that  HEW  has  mUIions 
of  doUare  gathertog  dxist— why  not  ask  them     \ 
to  put  It  to  work  by  helping  the  elderly  who 
now  need  It. 

I  would  ask  that  you  take  this  message 
back  to  your  organization  and  teU  them^ 
the  time  to  act  Is  long  past — something  mtist 
be  done  right  now  to  correct  the  bad  situa- 
tions that  we,  as  citizens,  are  responsible  for. 
We  have  no  time  to  lose — any  criticism  of 
the  City.  State,  and  Federal  government  can, 
and  should  be  directed  at  the  citizens  who 
dont  bother  to  vote,  don't  bother  to  Investi- 
gate issues,  don't  bother  to  make  their  wishes 
known  so  that  our  chUdren,  and  their  chfi- 
dren  (our  loved  ones)  who  wUl,  before  they 
realize  it— be  walking  in  the  shoes  of  senior 
citizens,  may  not  have  today's  problems  to 
contend  with. 

Let  us  aU  get  together  and  get  our  country 
straightened  out— It  seems  if  it  is  to  be  put 
In  good  condition — and  soon— It  is  up  to  the 
Senior  Citizens  to  do  It — and  we  can. 


STATEICKNT    by    FkANK    BRADLXT 

(President,  Action  Alliance  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens of  Greater  Philadelphia) 
At  the  flnt  convention  of  the  Action  Al- 
liance of  Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  Phlladel- 
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pbla,  Febniary  1.  1873,  1600  senior  citizens 
ISMters  from  163  seiUor  citizen  organiza- 
tions, many  oi  whom  are  Irom  the  4tli  dis- 
trict of  Philadelphia,  pcwsed  18  resolutions 
directly  related  to  the  well-being  of  the 
elderly. 

Several  of  these  resolutions  are  related  to 
bills  presently  before  various  committees  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  would  like  to  present  fo\u:  items  which 
the  Action  Alliance  haa  endorsed  as  nxajor 
coocems  which  you  can  actively  support  on 
behalf  of  senior  citizens. 

They  are: 

1.  HJl.  2713  and  H.B.  4936  which  would 
allow  for  drug  and  optlmetrlc  coverage  un- 
der medicare.  We  would  like  to  add  dental 
care  and  hearing  aids  as  Items  also  very 
Important  to  the  health  care  of  the  elderly. 

*We  favor  the  National  Health  plan  as  a 
way  of  Improving  health  care  for  all  people 
In  the  United  States. 

a.  H.  Con.  Res.  213  which  would  oppose 
curtailment  of  the  Medicare  program. 

3.  Passage  of  a  private  pension  insurance 
plan  as  outlined  in  S-4. 

4.  Work  for  legislation  to  abolish  the 
moratorium  on  housing  which  Is  blocking 
the  building  of  much  needed  moderate  and 
low  cost  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Congressman,  we  ask  that  you  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  push  for  the  passtige  of  this 
legislation.  With  the  cost  of  living  Increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  and  our  small  fixed 
Income  becoming  harder  and  harder  to 
stretch,  the  need  for  the  passage  of  these 
bills  become  more  and  more  Important.  On 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Action  Al- 
liance I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  concerns. 

Sttmmakt  or  Oral  Remarks 

Mary  McCann,  St.  Matthew's  Senior  Citi- 
zens— Measure  was  passed  by  Senate  but  not 
by  House  to  reduce  cost  of  living  and  reduce 
cost  of  drugs  for  senior  citizens.  Would  like 
to  see  these  reductions  take  place. 

George  Blake.  AARP — Would  like  to  see 
high  cost  of  living  checked  and  would  like 
discounts  on  other  things  beside  SKPTA. 
Personal  problem  with  divorce. 

Louis  First,  Mature  Older  People — Would 
like  a  little  park  for  people  with  a  few 
benches  at  8200  Summerdale  Avenue. 

Lou  Capplella  said  that  the  City  was  aware 
of  this  and  was  looking  into. 

James  Lynch,  Resurrection  Senior  Citizens 
and  St.  Martin's  Senior  Citizens — ^Pharma- 
ceutical firms  are  charging  druggists  In  the 
U.S.  85%  more  than  druggists  In  Canada. 

Ruth  Lynch.  Resurrection  Senior  Citizens 
and  St.  Martin's  Senior  Citizens — Federal 
pensions  should  not  be  taxed  by  Federal 
government  and  State.  Legislation  baa  been 
Introduced,  but  nothing  has  come  out  of  It. 

Harry  Silver,  Vice  President,  NARFE — Fed- 
eral government  pensions  are  taxed.  Should 
not  be.  Railroad,  Social  security,  etc.  are  not 
taxed.  At  least  ten  bills  have  been  Introduced. 
Force  bills  out  of  committee.  At  least  com- 
promise where  first  t4,000  or  $5,000  would  be 
tax  free. 

Joe  Hutter,  United  Senior  Citizens  Coun- 
cil of  Northeast — Union  pensions  are  also  be- 
ing taxed. 

Thomas  McDonald,  President,  Ascension 
Senior  Citizens — Pensions  should  be  In- 
creased. Revalution  of  government  pensions 
based  on  five  highest  yettrs  aads^ot  three 
highest  years  of  service. 

Jennie  Shaffren,  Neighborhood  Center — All 
pensions  should  not  be  taxed. 

Sam  Htnkle,  Retired  Police  and  Firemen — 
Food  stamp  program  for  elderly  should  be 
special  and  not  the  same  as  welfare.  People 
on  Medicare  should  get  receipts  from  doctors 
or  provider  of  care  and  not  sign  receipts  with- 
out an  Indication  of  cost. 

Samuel  Brosllow,  Charles  Welnsteln  Geriat- 
ric Center — Need  more  housing  for  retired 
and  elderly  at  low  coat. 


C^plella. — Housing  is  very  short.  Only 
housing  available  Is  In  high  crime  area.  Fed- 
eral rent  controls  should  be  put  Into  effect 
immediately. 

Ellberg. — Introduced  on  Jaunary  2  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  provided  for  rent  con- 
trols. When  and  If  housing  becomes  available, 
suggest  that  a  complete  line  of  activities  be 
Included.  This  would  have  therapeutic  value. 

Ball. — Late  State  Centers  wlU  have  full  line 
of  cultural  activities.  Having  difficulty  m 
getting  extra  money  from  State  Legislation. 
Still  in  State  of  Confusion.  Are  proceeding 
to  develop  additional  centers  all  over  State 
and  In  Philadelphia.  Bill  was  Introduced  by 
State  for  revenue  sharing  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  Late  Start  Centers. 

Elsie  Plnkovltz,  Association  for  Concerned 
Citizens  and  Frlendsh^  Circle — Need  new 
housing  for  senior  citizens.  Shovild  have  1% 
mortgages  for  people  who  want  to  conatruct 
housing  for  elderly. 

Mary  Moors,  President,  Upper  Holmesburg 
Civic  Association — On  behalf  of  people  of 
Rlvervlew,  against  development  of  terminal 
for  foreign  cars.  Site  should  be  used  for  hous- 
ing for  elderly  and  fishing  facilities  for 
elderly.  Elderly  then  could  go  to  visit  people 
at  Rlvervlew. 

Ed  Kelly,  Executive  Dtr.,  Notheast  Chamber 
of  Commerce — Believes  above  shovild  not  be 
at  Rlvervlew,  but  at  other  parkland  (not 
named) .  C  of  C  Is  against  foreign  car  center. 

Dennis  Rooney,  President,  Ressurectlon 
Senior  Citizens : 

1.  Why  are  there  no  centers  in  Greater 
Northeast,  health,  recreation,  or  otherwise? 

2.  Why  are  there  no  medical  care  centers 
for  aged  in  area  of  foot,  eye,  hearing,  dental 
care? 

3.  Why  is  there  no  post  office  In  area? 

4.  Why  Is  there  compulsory  retirement  at 
66?  This  Is  discriminatory. 

5.  Discrimination  Is  practiced  against 
eldery  persons.  Youth  vs.  elderly. 

Jacoby. — Late  Start  Centers  are  being 
planned  for.  25%  of  funds  must  come  from 
local  community.  Will  be  glad  to  talk  to  any- 
one who  is  interested. 

Spector. — Foot  care  is  provided. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Beth  Ami  Senior  Citizens — 
Dentistry    and    eye    care    for    older    people. 

Ellberg. — Legislation  has  been  Introduced. 
Will  continue  In  those  directions. 

Capplella. — Health  care  center  will  be 
opened  within  6  to  8  months  next  to  library 
on  Cottman  Street. 

Walter  Magee,  Cayuga  Association — Elderly 
senior  citizens  can't  get  married  because  they 
lose  money  If  they  marry;  therefore,  we  are 
making  elderly  live  in  illicit  relationships. 

Spector. — Today,  If  a  widow  had  been  mar- 
ried for  at  least  twenty  years,  her  check  will 
continue. 

Bin  Mulr,  NARFE — Wants  widow  to  con- 
tinue to  get  her  own  pension  and  ^  of  pen- 
sion of  man  she  marries. 

Leo  Bliss,  President,  Mld-Clty  Senior  Citi- 
zens— Housing  should  be  provided  on  federal 
level.  Council  should  be  established  In  Phila- 
delphia to  provide  rent  control.  Miami  Beach 
has  this.  State  legislature  gives  right  to  city 
to  provide  rent  control. 

Mark  Shore,  Federation  of  Jewish  Agencies, 
Council  on  Aging — Deals  with  problems  on 
aging  with  the  main  thrust  in  Northeast. 

Michael  Tyson,  Vice  President,  Action  Al- 
liance— Federal  rebates  to  elderly  In  regard 
to  real  estate  taxes.  Reassessment  program 
for  property  tax  is  driving  elderly  people  out 
of  their  homes. 

Bill  Byrnes,  United  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens In  Northeast  Second  Vice  President,  Ac- 
tion Alliance — Need  for  senior  citizens  center 
in  Northeast.  Action  Alliance  and  United 
Council  are  nonpartisan,  nondenomination- 
al  noncolor.  Have  seven  officers  in  4th  Con- 
gresslontd  District.  All  groups  should  Join 
for  self-preservation. 

Shirley  Llghtner,  Beth  Ami  Senior  Citi- 
zens— People  who  own  homes  get  rebate  on 
taxes,  why  not  apartment  dwellers. 


Silberg. — Must  be  changed  at  state  level. 
State  legislature  working  on  this. 

Sarah  Pevar,  Charles  Weisshein  Oerlatrle 
Center — Crime  is  so  terrible  that  people  are 
afraid  to  go  on  streets.  Criminal  should  be 
prevented  from  walking  streets  to  protect  aU 
people. 

Joseph  Hutter,  Vice  President,  Umted 
Council  of  Senior  CitUens  in  Northeast.  St. 
Matthews  Senior  Citizens — Social  Services 
for  elderly  are  at  bottom  of  barrel.  Relief  for 
elderly  for  taxes  on  homes — excess  taxation. 
Implement  Ideas  of  National  Conference. 

Tom  Hennessy,  Legislative  Committee, 
United  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  In  North- 
east— Property  tax  for  city  should  be  re- 
moved from  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes.  What 
recourse  do  pteople  have? 

Capplella. — Home  Rule  Charter  is  up  for 
revision.  Take  resp>onalbllity  for  property  tax 
out  of  Board  of  Revlalon  of  Taxes  and  place 
with  Finance  Department  of  City  Govern- 
ment. 

Charles  Miller,  Jewish  Family  Service — 
601,000  elderly  in  homes  for  aged  and  nurs- 
ing. Don't  allow  welfare  situation  to  put 
pe(^le  out  of  homes.  Prc^xxe  that  people  be 
kept  where  they  are  and  funds  found  to 
keep  them  there. 

Capplella. — Number  of  people  requiring 
care  Is  increasing  and  there  are  not  enough 
homes.  State  pays  915  for  care.  Legislation 
introduced  to  pay  $17.  Write  to  your  state 
legislators.  New  Jersey  gets  $22  a  day;  there- 
fore, they  have  more  homes.  Government 
must  oome  up  with  money  for  nursing  care. 
State  funding  should  be  up  to  cost. 

Mrs.  Schoener.  Chairman  of  Board,  St.  Mar- 
tin's Senior  Citizens  and  Action  Alliance — 
Where  do  funds  come  from  and  doee  service 
liuilude  everyone  m  Jewish  Family  Service? 

ISn.  Brov,  Jewish  Family  Service — Fimds 
come  from  Allied  Jewish  Appeal  and  United 
Fund  and  service  Includes  everyone. 

Irvln  J.  Sazuiit,  Secretary,  Senior  Citizens 
CCKnmlttee  of  AFL-CIO  Council.  Represent 
all  unions — Interested  In  good  health  care 
for  elderly.  National  Health  Care  introduced 
by  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and  Robert 
Orlffln.  8791  Introduced  by  Senator  Cranston. 
Home  Preservation  Act  of  1973.  Establish- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Aging. 

BUI  Mulr,  NARFE — Ellmmate  nonmarrlage 
period  from  being  deducted  from  pension. 
HR30  and  S628. 

Elsie  Plnkovltz.  Aseodatlon  for  Concerned 
Citizens  and  Friendship  Circle — Need  for 
a  crosstown  bus  from  Broad  and  Olney  to 
Bridge  Street  for  benefit  of  elderly. 

Jennie  Shaffren,  Friendship  Circle — Wants 
general  Increase  of  16%  in  Social  Security 
by  1  January  1974.  Wants  other  items  dis- 
counted besides  SEPTA  bus. 

Capplella. — City  has  a  discount  list  of 
other  Items.  Call  MU6-3504,   143  City  Hall. 

Thomas  McDonald,  president.  Ascension 
Senior  Citizens — Concerned  with  the  fact 
that  money  is  taken  out  of  Social  Security 
and  put  into  other  funds.  How  much  money 
Is  drained  out  of  fund? 

Ellberg. — Money  must  be  used  to  buy  UjB. 
Government  Bonds. 

Joanna  B.  Brov,  chairman.  Services  for 
Older  People  Board  Member,  Jewish  Family 
Service — People  are  too  old  to  work  and  pen- 
sions are  not  adequate.  Have  been  taken  out 
of  welfare  and  put  on  Social  Security.  They 
lost  money  In  drug  payments,  etc.  Transpor- 
tation— Not  able  to  get  to  doctor.  Should 
have   transiK>rtatlon    facility    for   elderly. 

Dr.  Irwin,  podiatrist  for  City  of  Philadel- 
phia— Look  over  priorities.  Give  more  to 
older  people  of  whole  Nation.  Better  under- 
standing of  health  problems  of  elderly 
throughout  Nation. 

Sam  Lieberman — Real  estate  taxes  should 
be  reconsidered  for  elderly.  Medicare  pay- 
ments of  elderly  are  being  raised  because 
doctors  take  advantage  of  elderly.  Bent 
controls  should  be  instituted. 

George  Popper,  St.  Martin's  Senior  Citl- 
sens — Bill  introduced  to  change  formula  tot 
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Medicare  to  increase  payments  to  20%  rath- 
er than  20%  of  total  bill.  Patient  should 
pay  10%  of  total  hospital  blU. 

Spector. — Administration  wants  to  change 
Medicare.   Not   much   "hope   for   passage. 

Ellberg. — ^National  Health  Insurance  Is  on 
4tsway. 

Mary  Moors,  president.  Upper  Holmesburg 
Civic  Association — Take  away  legislation  for 
maximum  income  for  senior  citizens.  Bus 
Route  H  U  being  discontinued.  Used  most- 
ly by  senior  citizens. 

Emanual  Reustle,  AARP,  Chapter  3S— Al- 
location for  social  services  for  aged  and 
poor  Is  too  small. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m 
June  14,  1973,  Flag  Day,  a  quorum  call  In 
committee  was  called  at  approximately 
1 :38  pjn.  following  an  appearance  before 
the  House  by  Bob  Hope.  I  was  on  the 
floor  with  my  family  at  that  time  and  I 
responded  to  the  quorum  call  by  Inserting 
my  voting  card  In  the  electronic  voting 
terminal  in  the  prescribed  fashion.  And, 
as  It  happens  with  the  vagaries  of  elec- 
tronics and  the  Imperfections  of  man- 
made  machines,  my  response  was  not 
recorded.  As  a  result,  the  Record  in- 
correctly Indicates  that  I  was  absent 
for  the  quorum  call,  although  it  also  indi- 
cates that  I  was  present  for  an  earlier 
quorum  call  and  for  three  subsequent 
votes  and  a  later  quorum  call.  I  should 
like  the  permanent  Record  to  show  that 
I  was  indeed  present  for  the  quorum  call 
in  committee,  designated  roll  No.  221  on 
June  14. 1973. 


AGREEMENT   REACHED    Wl'I'H 
MEXICO  ON  SALINITY 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
congressional  recess,  it  was  announced 
by  the  White  House  that  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  with  Mexico  to  resolve 
a  dispute  between  our  countries  regard- 
ing the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River. 
This  dispute  has  been  a  major  irritant 
in  our  generally  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
South,  and  I  am  pleased  that  a  final  solu- 
tion has  been  agreed  upon  and  hopeful 
that  it  will  receive  speedy  congressional 
approval.  I  commend  former  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell.  the  chief  U  S 
negotiator,  and  his  entire  staff  for  the 
fine  job  they  have  done  in  dealing  with 
this  complex  problem. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  31,  1973,  details 
the  major  points  of  the  agreement  with 
Mexico: 

UwrrxD  Statm  AoKKs  To  Desalt  Watkii 
DtvniTZD  TO  Mexico 

LaonwA  Beach.  Calif..  August  30.— The 
United  States  announced  today  that  it  bad 
reached  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  the 
removal  of  salt  from  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  that  are  used  to  irrigate  76,000 
acres  of  land  in  Mexico. 

The  agreement,  reached  last  week  and  for- 
maUy  signed  today  in  Mexico  City,  calls  for 


the  United  States  to  buUd  a  large  desalting 
plant,  with  a  drainage  system  for  dumping 
the  extracted  salt  Into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
These  facilities,  to  cost  about  $ll6-miUion, 
must  be  approved  by  Congress  and  can  not 
be  completed  before  1978. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  will 
■upply  clean  water  by  diluting  the  normal 
flow  of  the  river  with  fresh  water  from  stor- 
age basins. 

The  faculties  to  be  buUt  by  the  United 
States  would  be  payment  in  lieu  of  more 
than  $160-mlllion  in  claims  that  Mexican 
farmers  in  the  Mexican  Valley  have  lodged 
over  the  years  against  the  United  States 
which  has  polluted  the  river  through  Its 
own  irrigation  practices.  Drainage  from  Irri- 
gated land  in  the  Western  states  carries  salt 
back  mto  the  river. 

"This  agreement  is  a  mUestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  oiu-  relations  with  Latin  American 
countries."  said  former  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell.  who  headed  a  United  States 
study  group  that  worked  out  the  agreement 
with  Mexican  authorities. 

MXT  WITH    NIXON 

Mr.  Brownell,  who  was  accorded  the  rank 
of  ambassador  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  agreement,  briefed  reporters  on  the  pro- 
visions here  after  meeting  for  one  hour  with 
President  Nixon  at  the  Western  White  House 
In  San  Clemente. 

The  agreement,  provided  that  Congress  ac- 
cepts the  provisions  and  appropriates  the 
necesaary  money,  is  expected  to  end  a  bitter 
and  long-standing  dispute  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico. 

In  1944,  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
giiaranteed  that  the  United  States  would  as- 
sure that  1.6  mUUon  acre-feet  of  water  would 
be  permitted  to  flow  across  the  border  from 
the  long  river  that  snakes  through  the  West- 
ern states.  But  the  treaty  had  no  provision 
regarding  the  quality  of  that  water. 

An  acre  foot  is  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  cover  one  acre  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot. 

When  more  and  more  land  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  to  Irrigation,  the  salinity 
of  the  water  passing  into  Mexico  doubled 
by  1961.  Mexican  farmers  charged  that  the 
high  content  of  salt,  about  1,600  parts  per 
mUllon,  killed  their  crops.  The  situation  was 
relieved  somewhat  when  the  United  States 
diverted  some  of  the  impure  water  through 
selective  pumping  of  drainage  wells  and  con- 
struction of  a  by-pass  drain. 

In  June  of  1972,  Mr.  NUon  and  Luis 
Echevavua  Alvarez  of  Mexico,  meeting  in 
Washington,  signed  a  Joint  communique  that 
promised  a  "definitive  solution"  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  agreement  announced  today  in- 
cludes the  following  points: 

The  United  States  virlll  construct  In 
Arizona,  at  a  site  to  be  determined,  the 
worlds  largest  desalting  plant,  a  project  that 
Is  expected  to  advance  desaltmg  technology 
and  thus  serve  as  pUot  project  for  other  such 
plants  throughout  the  world.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $67-mllllon. 

The  United  States  vrtll  build  a  concrete- 
lined  canal  to  carry  the  salt  water  from  the 
desalting  plant  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  a 
distance  of  about  70  miles.  Mr.  Brownell  said 
he  had  been  assured  that  this  would  cause 
no  ecological  damage  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia because  the  gulf  Is  saltier  than  the  water 
to  be  dumped  Into  it.  The  cast  of  this  and 
improvements  included  In  the  agreement  Is 
estimated  at  about  $36-mllllon. 

The  United  States  will  support  a  Mexican 
program  to  raise  money  for  rehabilitating 
and  improving  land  damaged  by  the  salty 
water.  This  aid  will  probably  take  the  form 
of  loans  through  the  Import-Export  Bank  or 
other  institutions. 

By  July  1,  1974,  subject  to  Congressional 
authorization,  the  salinity  of  Mexico's  guar- 
anteed water  supply  will  not  exceed  by  more 
than  a  marginal  amount  the  salinity  of  the 
river  at  Imperial  Dam,    18  miles  north  of 


Yuma,  Ariz.,  where  the  water  is  relatively 
clean.  Most  of  the  salinity  develops  between 
Imperial  Dam  and  the  Mexican  border,  be- 
cause of  irrigated  lands  over  salt  basins. 

Between  JiUy  1,  1974,  and  the  time  the  new 
desalting  facilities  are  built  the  purity  ot  the 
water  going  into  Mexico  wlU  be  maintained 
by  diluting  it  with  water  from  storage  basins. 
Mr.  Brownell  said  there  was  an  adequate 
supply   of   stored   water    to   assure    this. 

The  agreement  includes  no  provisions  for 
direct  payment  of  damages  claimed  by  Mexi- 
can farmers,  Mr.  Brownell  said.  He  said  that 
the  additional  expense  that  the  Umted  States 
will  assume  In  meeting  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  wlU  be  the  full  extent  of  com- 
pensation for  damage  done  over  tti»  yaars. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
0*NEn.L) .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  AooABBO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OTTEttL) .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  ordera 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Melchbr.  for  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 12.  for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Madigan)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Shoup,  on  September  19.  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  Hastincs,  on  September  11.  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Hastings,  on  September  12.  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HosMSR.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BRECKiNRrocE),  the  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

&ir.  Gibbons,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  EiLBBRG,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material,  notwitiistanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Congrks- 
sional  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $574.75. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Madigan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  HAlOfXRSCHld&T. 

Mr.  HosMSR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HiTBER  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stmms. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  MooRHZAO  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Teagtte  of  Texas  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  CK>nzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Adaus. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McSpadoen  in  10  instances. 


\. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1841.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  one  year  wltb  respect 
to  certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broad- 
casting of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teams;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8. 1914.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the  continuation 
of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enroUed  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6912.  An  act  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8. 1385.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  tbe 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
tbe  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  11,  1973.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1335.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  tbe  Army  (Installations  and 
Logistics) ,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
demilitarization  of  various  chemical  agents 
and  munitions,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1336.  A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tbe  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  a  revised  Department  of 
tbe  Navy  shore  establishment  reallnement 
action  at  tbe  Naval  Civil  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory, Port  Hueneme.  Calif.,  pursuant  to 
section  613  of  Public  Law  89-668;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1337.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tbe  Navy  (InstaUations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  a  revised  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  shore  establishment  re- 
allnement action  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range. 
Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  613 
of  Public  Law  89-568;  to  tbe  (Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board,  transmitting  a 
new  cost  accounting  standards  proposed  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Board,  concerning  "Ac- 
counting for  unallowable  costs,"  pursuant  to 
section  719(b)  (3)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  descriptions  of 
eight  projects  selected  for  funding  through 
grants,  contracts,  and  matching  or  other 
arrangements  with  educational  institutions, 
private  foundations,  or  other  Institutions, 
and  with  private  firms,  as  authorized  by 
section  300(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
section  200(b)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  financial  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  month  of  May  1973,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)  (1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Jime  1,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  Mississippi  River.  East  Bank.  Warren  to 
Wilkinson  Coxmties.  Mississippi,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  CJommlttee  on  Public 
Worlts,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  10.  1962  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-148);  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1332.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  1,  1973,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Mississippi  River  (lower)  East  Bank, 
Warren  to  Wilkinson  Counties,  Miss.  (Vlcks- 
burg-Yazoo  area),  In  partial  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  10. 
1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-149);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man.  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  section  509  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  reports  of 
Veterans'    Administration    programs   during 


flaoal  year  1073  tat  tbe  sbarlng  of  msdloal  re- 
sources and  for  exchange  of  medical  Infor- 
mation, pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  5067;  to  the 
Committee  oa  Vetenuu'  Aflatn. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  the  proceedings  against  George 
Oordon  Llddy  (Rept.  No.  93-453 ) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EIENDKRSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  CivU  Service.  H.B.  6334.  A  bm  to 
provide  for  tbe  umform  application  of  tbe 
position  classlfic^on  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rate  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  certain  employees  of  the  Selective 
Service  System;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
03-454).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  OomnUttee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  H.R.  9257.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  C^ode.  re- 
lating to  the  rates  of  employee  deductions, 
agency  contributions,  and  deposits  for  clvU 
service  retirement  purposes  (Rept.  No.  03- 
456).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  "BS..  1384.  A  biU  to  amend 
Utle  6.  United  States  Code,  to  Improve  tbe 
administration  of  tbe  leave  system  for  Fed- 
eral employees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-456).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  HJl.  3799.  A  bill  to  liberal- 
ize eliglbUlty  for  coet-of-llvlng  Increases  In 
ClvU  service  retirement  annuities;  wltb 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-457).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ottdx)  : 

HJl.  10124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  screen- 
mg  and  coiinseling  of  Americans  with  reject 
to  Tay-Sachs  disease;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON    (for  himself, 
Ms.  BoGos,  and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 

H.R.  10125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  postmg 
Information  in  post  offices  with  respect  to 
registration,  voting,  and  communicating  with 
lawmakers;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.   HARRINOTON    (for  himself 
and  Ms.  BuBKX  of  California) : 

H.R.  10126.  A  bUl  to  improve  tlie  extended 
unemployment  compensation  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10127.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing  of 
the  coet  of  unemployment  benefits  which 
extend  for  52  weeks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

HJl.  10128.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Onsus  a  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the 
Postal  Service;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration. 
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HJl.  10120.  A  bill  relating  to  ooUectlve  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  emloyeea; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Poat  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  10130.  A  bUl  to  aUow  a  credit  against 
Federal  income  tax  or  payment  ftom  the  UJB. 
Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  property 
taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent  paid 
on  their  residences  by  Individuals  who  bave 
attained  age  66;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaoa. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HJl.  lOlSl.  A  bUl  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled    with    certain    inf<»7natlon,   and    for 
otbar  purpoaes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Intar- 
state  and  Foreign  (Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  10183.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  make  one  change 
of  official  home  of  record  during  active  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Ms.  Abeuo. 
Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Baoww  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Edwasos  of  California.  Mr. 
TiMov,  Mr.  Hajuuncton,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Moaki.kt,  Mr. 
Pattxn,  Mrs.  ScHaoxDXB.  Mrs.  Suuj- 
VAN.  Mr.  Winn,  and  B4r.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  10133.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and   Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  q>eclal  educational 
programs  and  activities  designed  to  achieve 
educational  equity  for  all  students,  men  and 
women,   and   fc»-  other   related  educational 
piupoees;    to  tbe  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLRT: 
HJl.  10134.  A  bill  to  require  as  a  condition 
to  the  receipt  of  Federal -aid  highway  funds 
that  States  require  gasoline  service  stations 
which  the  States  allow  to  operate  on  the 
rlgbts-of-wsy  of  limited  access  highways  to 
honor  certain  credit  cards  for  the  purchase 
of  gasoline,  oil,  and  certain  parts  and  serv- 
ices; to  tbe  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Con- 
lan,  and  Mr.  Steigkk  of  Arizona) : 
HJt.  10186.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  project  for 


Hood  protection  on  Indian  Bend  Wash,  Mari- 
copa County,  Ariz,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Act  of  1065;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN: 

HJl.  10136.  A  bill  to  accelerate  tbe  etfec- 
tlve  date  of  the  recently  enacted  lncr«ase  In 
social  security  benefits;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINa: 

HJl.  10137.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  18  and 
36  of  tbe  United  SUtes  Code  to  establish 
certain  qualifications  for  tbe  Office  of  At- 
torney General,  and  for  other  piupoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STMMS: 

H.B.  10138.  A  bill  to  permit  tbe  sale  of 
DDT  In  OTder  to  control  the  Tussock  Moth 
and  certain  other  Insects;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

HJl.  10139.  A  biU  to  govern  the  disclosure 
of  certain  financial  information  by  financial 
institutions  to  governmental  agencies,  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
of  tbe  United  States  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted invasions  of  privacy  by  prescribing 
procedures  and  standards  governing  dls- 
cloe\ire  of  such  Information,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

HJl.  10140.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  research  activities  for  the  study 
of  sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10141.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  certain 
aliens  entering  the  United  States  to  perform 
services  or  labor  of  a  temptorary  or  seasonal 
nature  under  specific  contracts  of  employ- 
ment and  fair  employment  conditions;  to  re- 
quire an  immigrant  alien  to  maintain  a 
permanent  residence  as  a  condition  for  en- 
tering and  remaining  as  an  immigrant  of  the 
United  States;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
HJ.  Res.  716.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  tbe  c:ionstitutlon  of  tbe 


United  States  relative  to  tbe  death  penalty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  lUlnols: 
H.  Con.  Res.  290.  Concxirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  administration  of  a  provision  of  tbe 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  CTontrol  Act;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By     Mr.     HITBER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
AacRXR,  Mr.  Bxviu,.  Mr.  BLACKBxntN, 
Mr.  BaowN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Btmxs, 
Mr.  CocHSAN,  Mr.  CoLLm,  Mr.  En.- 
BERG,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr. 
GuNTBB,  Mr.  HXI.STOSKX,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.     JoKNsoN     of    Callfomla,     Mr. 
Kkatino,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mtnu>HY 
Of  New  York,  Mr.  Nkozi,  Mr.  Poace, 
Mr.  QuB,  Mr.  Reoula,  Mr.  Roush, 
Mr.  Sarasin,  and  Mr  .'Walsh)  : 
H.  Con.  Ree.  291.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Qon.  Res.   202.   Concurrent  restdution 
pertaining  to  tbe  methods  used  on  animals 
In  research;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  HARmNGTON  (for  himself  and 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN)  : 

H.  Res.  637.  Resolution,  an  Inquiry  Intc 

the  extent  of  the  bombing  of  Caml>odla  and 

Laos.  January  20,    1069   through,   AprU   80, 

1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.  Res.  538.  Resolution  to  establlsb  a  select 
committee  of  tbe  House  of  R^resentativea 
to  investigate  actions  necessary  to  locate 
Americans  reported  mUslng  in  action  while 
serving  as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAIf 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

294.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  aviation  user  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SENATE— ifonrfai^,  September  10, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PHAm 

The  Cliaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  that  through  Thy  grace  and  power 
our  forefathers  gained  the  freedom  and 
the  self-government  under  which  we  live 
as  a  priceless  heritage.  In  these  testing 
times,  as  in  crises  long  past,  wilt  Thou 
Impart  wisdom,  patience,  and  concilia- 
tion to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
that  they  may  concert  their  best  efforts 
to  advance  the  Nation's  well-being  and 
secure  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 
May  Thy  spirit  come  upon  our  common 
life  with  redemptive  and  healing  grace 
that  the  government  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people  may  rest  securely  on  the 
sure  foundation  of  truth  and  morality 
and  pure  religion.  Inspire  us  daily  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  from  whence  comes 
all  our  help.  And  to  Thee  shall  we  render 
all  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECXmVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourkzk).  Without  objection.  It  la  so 
ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  7,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaogx)  la 
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now  recogni2ed  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed  In  recent 
weeks  about  the  chaotic  condition  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

Inflation  continues  to  soar,  weakening 
America  abroad,  robbing  working  peo- 
ple of  their  earnings  and  the  elderly  of 
their  savings. 

The  housewife  sees  little  relief  from 
ever-escalating  food  prices. 

Foreign  buyers,  using  their  vast  hoard 
of  American  dollars,  continue  to  bid  up 
the  price  for  scarce  commodities  such  as 
cotton,  soybeans,  wheat,  com,  wool,  and 
others. 

The  commodity  markets  are  disrupted 
by  speculators,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, who  reap  huge  windfall  profits  and 
who  have  little  Interest  in  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  American  farmer  or  the 
American  consumer. 

Domestic  industries  are  threatened 
with  production  cutbacks  because  of  the 
shortage  of  these  commodities  and  be- 
cause of  skyrocketing  prices.  Workers, 
trying  to  earn  a  living  in  an  inflationary 
economy,  are  threatened  with  a  loss  of 
their  jobs. 

The  prime  rate  of  Interest  has  soared 
to  9%  percent.  Small  businesses  are  be- 
ing priced  out  of  the  market  for  funds. 
In  some  cases,  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
financing  at  any  rate. 

The  mortgage  market  has  almost  com- 
pletely dried  up.  Thus,  young  people  and 
low-  and  middle- income  individuals  who 
would  normally  have  sufBcient  money  to 
purchase  a  home  are  being  completely 
denied  access  to  the  market. 

Only  borrowers  willing  to  pay  an  ex- 
orbitant rate  of  Interest,  and  who  have 
a  large  downpayment,  have  any  chance 
of  obtaining  a  home  mortgage. 

Most  Americans  agree  with  President 
Nixon — I  certainly  do — that  this  coun- 
try is  faced  with  far  more  important  is- 
sues than  the  Watergate  scandal. 

I  have  urged  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities 
complete  its  investigation  and  hearings 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

This,  of  coiu-se,  does  not  mean  that  I 
think  the  committee  should  abandon  its 
work  without  fulfilling  its  responsibility 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American 
people. 

My  primary  thought  Is  that  this  work 
can  be  completed  more  expeditiously  and 

efficiently,  and  every  effort  should  be  put 

forth  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  the  business  of 
Government  to  be  paralyzed  while  this 

investigation  is  being  completed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  recent  months, 

Congress  has   been  unusiially   active.   It 

has  achieved  a  fine  legislative  record  In 
spite  of  a  slowdown  of  leadership  from 
the  executive  branch. 

I  have  certainly  tried  to  do  my  part  In 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country 
which,  according  to  what  I  hear  from 
my  constituents,  is  what  people  want  us 
to  do. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  moving  a  m^jor  new 


farm  bill  through  Congress  at  a  time 
when  the  so-called  Watergate  hearings 
were  in  midcoiirse. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  conceived 
and  reported  a  farm  bill  that  made  a 
radical  departure  from  the  past. 

This  bill,  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  is  designed 
to  encourage  farmers  to  maximum  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  dramatic  new  de- 
mand for  food  and  fiber,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  legis- 
lation was  not  written  in  the  executive 
branch.  It  was  not  written  by  farm  lobby- 
ists. It  was  written  and  passed  in  record 
time  by  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  wanted  a  sensible 
program  to  protect  both  farmers  and 
consumers,  and  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  and  fiber. 

To  the  credit  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  they  were  will- 
ing to  compromise  and  make  concessions 
in  order  that  a  good  farm  bill  could  be 
enacted. 

This  is  the  kind  of  action  we  need  now. 
We  need  nonpartisan  cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  in  order  to  re- 
solve the  host  of  critical  economic  prob- 
lems that  plague  our  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  to 
pledge  my  cooperation  and  support  in 
battling  inflation  and  in  attacking  the 
other  economic  problems  of  our  coimtry. 

In  addition,  I  have  made  four  very 
Important  requests: 

First.  That  the  administration  imme- 
diately take  steps  to  lower  the  Interest 
rates  on  home  mortgages,  and  to  make 
more  mortgage  money  available. 

Second.  That  the  administration  rec- 
ognize our  limitations  in  regard  to  act- 
ing as  the  world's  reserve  for  food  and 
fiber  needs,  and  that  an  export  licensing 
system  be  immediately  established  for 
cotton,  and  consideration  be  given  to 
the  same  for  other  commodities.  It  is 
noble  to  feed  the  world  so  long  as  Ameri- 
can children  do  not  go  hungry.  But  with 
40-cent  bread,  some  might.  It  Is  noble  to 
supply  fiber  for  the  world  as  long  as 
American  children  are  not  threadbare. 
But  with  $20  jeans,  some  will  be. 

Third.  That  the  administration  imme- 
diately take  steps  to  strengthen  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  to  pre- 
vent wild  speculation  and  manipulation 
of  commodity  prices. 

Fourth.  That  the  Secretary  report  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee  on  any  for- 
eign or  domestic  speculation  that  he 
might  find  that  has  led  to  massive  wind- 
fall profits  at  the  exf>ense  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
celerated   runaway    inflation    in    com.- 

modlty  markets. 

I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to  quote  a  por- 
tion of  a  statement  given  to  Time  mag- 
azine by  Secretary  of  State-designate 
Henry  Kissinger: 

The  perception  of  ourselves  in  this  Nation 
must  change  now.  We  are  no  longer  self- 
sufficient.  One-half  of  our  energy  will  soon 
be  coming  from  abroad.  AU  of  our  exports 
soon  will  pay  only  for  the  raw  materials  we 
must  Import.  Our  agriculture  products  now 
have  to  be  thoughtfuUy  allocated.  Take  the 
wheat  deal,  for  which  we  have  been  criticized. 
Our  Intelligence  was  faulty.  But  there  wta 


not  a  thought  by  anyone  that  we  would  not 
have  enough  wheat.  Our  whole  orientation — 
by  Congress,  by  farm  experts,  by  bualnass- 
men — has  been  to  sell  It  when  we  could.  We 
must  rethink  where  we  are. 

Under  the  conditions  outlined  in  Mr. 
Kissinger's  statement,  with  which  I  cer- 
tainly agree,  there  is  no  place  for  specu- 
lators seeking  windfall  profits,  driving 
prices  up,  and  putting  a  much  heavier 
burden  on  the  American  consumer  and 
American  industry. 

Nobody  likes  imusually  high  com- 
modity prices.  The  only  people  who  have 
benefited  from  them  have  been  specula- 
tors. 

Growers  do  not  like  than,  because  they 
have  not  sold  their  commodities  at  In- 
flated prices.  Wild,  inflation  prices  ruin 
the  farmer's  future  markets,  and  they 
do  not  like  to  see  speculators  ruin  their 
business. 

Manuf  actiu^rs  do  not  like  high  prices, 
because  they  cannot  sell  their  products 
competitively.  Moreover,  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  preclude  borrowing  enough 
working  capital  to  operate. 

And,  obviously,  consimiers  do  not  like 
to  see  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  get 
beyond  their  reach — which  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  our  coimtry  today. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture because  he  is  the  only  person  who 
can  stop  wild,  runaway  Inflation  In  the 
commodity  market.  Congress  has  given 
him  the  tools  for  orderly  allocation  of  ex- 
ports, and  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
exercise  this  authority. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  not  selling  over- 
seas. It  Is  a  question  of  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  aUocation  of  our  agricultural 
commodities  to  those  countries  that  need 
them,  and  not  to  those  who  are  specu- 
lating and  trying  to  comer  the  market, 
such  as  the  Japanese  have  virtually  done 
in  wool. 

The  fact  is,  our  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  the  principal  resource  we  have 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  needs. 

It  is  a  source  of  constant  amazement 
to  me  that  we  do  not  operate  on  this  fact 
from  a  position  of  strength,  rather  than 
weakness,  as  we  did  in  the  Russian  wheat 
deal. 

Second,  I  have  written  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  because  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  comes  imder  his  su- 
pervision, and  he  can  take  steps  to  In- 
sure that  the  authority  is  operated  for 
the  purpose  intended  and  not  for  wild 
speculation. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  runaway  In- 
flation of  home  prices  has  become  criti- 
cal. Despite  the  recent  building  boom, 
the  supply  of  available  housing,  especial- 
ly for  low-  and  middle-income  groups, 
has  lagged  far  behind  demand.  This  Is 

due  in  part  of  the  cyclical  nature  of  home 

building.  In  times  of  low  Interest  and 

easy  money,  -the  building  Indxistry  booms, 

while  in  times  of  tight  credit,  such  as  the 
credit  crunch  of  1969,  the  building  in- 
dustry almost  grinds  to  a  halt. 

Presently,  the  real  estate  and  home 
building  Industries  are  headed  for  an- 
other depression.  They  are  suffering  from 
both  the  termination  of  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  programs  and  the  un- 
availability of  mortgage  money. 

The  rapid  inflation  of  building  costs 
and  land  and  the  extremely  tight  supply 
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of  housing  have  combined  to  Increase 
the  price  of  many  houses  by  $10,000  to 
120,000  each  in  the  past  2  years. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  home 
ownership  wm  be  a  privilege  reserved 
for  only  the  wealthy  few.  This  woxild  be 
extremely  unfortunate,  both  to  the  econ- 
omy and  to  society  as  a  whole,  for  home 
ownership  Is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
economic  leveling  and  for  improving  the 
lot  of  the  average  citizen. 

The  principal  asset  that  most  middle- 
income  families  possess  is  the  equity  in 
their  home. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  this 
country  were  reduced  to  a  nation  of 
renters,  with  the  possession  of  property 
limited  to  the  affluent. 

This  would  push  the  country  Into  a 
greater  concentration  of  wealth,  rather 
than  a  more  even  distribution  of  our 
resources. 

High  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
drive  the  country  toward  economic  con- 
centration in  more  ways  than  one. 

High  interest  rates  have  serious  impli- 
cations for  American  Industry  and  busi- 
ness. It  is  always  the  small  companies 
which  are  hurt  the  most.  Large  com- 
panies can  issue  commercial  paper  or 
obtain  preferential  treatment  in  lending 
institutions.  New  companies,  smaU  com- 
panies, and  thinly  capitalized  companies 
are  not  so  fortunate.  They  must  borrow 
at  several  points  above  the  prime  rate. 

When  an  industry  is  faced  with  both 
spirallng  costs  of  raw  material  and  high 
Interest  rates,  and  when  it  is  an  Industry 
in  which  profits  are  already  marginal, 
it  is  indeed  in  serious  trouble. 

Such  a  situation  presently  confronts 
the  textile  industry.  Raw  cotton  prices 
have  more  than  tripled  this  year,  they 
are  currently  at  historical  highs. 

Cotton  has  been  trading  for  more  than 
90  cents  a  pound  on  the  future  market. 
Escalation  of  the  price  of  cotton  will  in- 
evitably have  a  dramatic  impact  on  tex- 
tiles production  in  the  United  States. 

The  textile  industry  will  have  to  borrow 
mimons  of  additional  dollars  in  order  to 
buy  the  cotton  they  must  keep  in  inven- 
tory in  order  to  mtdntaln  production. 
If  the  textile  company  m  question  hap- 
pens to  be  a  smaU  manufacturer,  it  wiU 
have  to  pay  about  12  percent  interest  on 
these  borrowed  funds. 

It  Is  often  impossible  to  justify  borrow- 
ing millions  of  dollars  at  exorbitant 
interest  rates.  Therefore,  many  textUe 
mills  wm  be  forced  to  severely  reduce 
production  in  the  current  year.  Mill  own- 
ers have  told  me  that  they  are  already 

laying  off  shifts  of  workers. 

This    is   no   smaJl    thing.    The    textile 

industry  Is  one  of  the  largest  employers 

in  the  Nation.  If  we  Include  the  garment 

Industry,  there  are  2.3  mlUion  people 
employed  in  this  industrial  complex— one 

out  of  eight  manufacturing   workers   in 

the  country. 

In  Georgia  alone.  119.200  people  are 
employed  In  textiles— the  largest  source 
of  manufacturing  jobs  In  the  State. 

Moreover,  consider  as  well  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  garment  industry,  plus 
the  retailers,  who  are  likewise  caught  in 
the  high  Interest  rate  pinch.  The  higher 
prices  and  higher  commodity  costs  mean 
enormous  sums  of  additional  working 
capital  for  both  the  textile  producer,  the 
garment  manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 
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There  Just  is  not  enough  money  to  go 
around. 

Thus,  the  current  situation  could  re- 
sultln  tremendous  increases  of  unem- 
ployment, particularly  in  States  likfe 
Georgia  which  rely  so  heavily  on  tex- 
tile production. 

And,  that  is  not  all.  The  American 
consumer,  who  already  is  fed  up  with 
high  food  prices,  wm  be  faced  with  tre- 
mendous jumps  In  the  cost  of  formerly 
inexpensive  clothing  items. 

Inflationary  price  Increases  always  hit 
hardest  at  people  who  can  least  afford 
them.  They  penalize  the  lower-income 
groups  the  most,  for  it  is  these  groups 
who  must  devote  the  largest  portion  of 
their  income  to  food;  $1.19  per 
poimd  for  hamburger  is  no  big  problem 
to  a  family  earning  $40,000  a  year.  But 
it  can  be  disastrous  to  a  family  earning 
$6,000  a  year — a  family  that  could  barely 
afford  hamburger  meat  when  it  was  half 
the  current  price. 

The  same  is  true  with  clothing.  Lower- 
Income  groups  must  rely  heavily  on  in- 
expensive cotton  garments,  such  as  blue 
Jeans  and  cotton  dresses.  However,  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  these  items  will 
not  be  inexpensive  very  long. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  the  price 
of  cotton  has  increased  so  sharply — and 
who  is  reaping  the  reward? 

The  general  public  tends  to  think  that 
farmers  get  rich  when  prices  soar  to  rec- 
ord levels.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not 
the  case  in  the  massive  sale  of  grain  to 
Russia  last  year.  Most  of  the  wheat 
farmers  had  already  sold  their  stocks  of 
wheat  at  low  prices  when  the  magnitude 
of  the  sale  become  known. 

The  principal  beneficiary  of  the  $300 
million  subsidy  and  the  low  wheat 
prices  was  the  Soviet  Union,  mainly  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  out-traded  and  out-smarted.  How- 
ever, some  grain  speculators  and  trad- 
ing companies  made  large  profits  out 
of  this  m-advised  deal. 

Apparently,  a  similar  situation  is  about 
to  develop  for  the  current  cotton  crop. 
I  understand  that  more  than  half  of  the 
current  cotton  crop  already  has  been 
contracted  for.  Cotton  farmers  around 
the  country  contracted  to  produce  cotton 
at  less  than  40  cents  a  pound,  and  they 
thought  they  had  made  a  good  deal. 

Cotton  is  now  trading  for  more  than 
90  cents  a  pound — three  times  what  it 
was  last  year.  It  is  not  the  farmers  who 
will  benefit.  It  is  the  speculators  who  will 
make  all  the  big  profits. 

The  fact  is  that  wild  speculation  and 

the   attempt   of   some   buyers   to   comer 

the  cotton  market  are  largely  responsi- 

ble  for  these  rxuiawsLy  prices. 

The  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture 

reports  that  anticipated  cotton  exports 
out  of  the  current  crop  will  total  6  mil- 
lion bales.  This  will  be  the  largest  sale 
of  cotton  abroad  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Increased  foreign  demand  for  cotton 
is  attributable  primarly  to  Japan.  For 
years,  Japan  has  been  a  major  customer 
of  American  cotton  with  annual  pur- 
chases running  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600,000  to  800.000  bales  for  the  past  5 
years. 

However,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  Japan 
started  increasing  its  purchsises  of  U.S. 
cotton  dramatically. 


Japanese  buyers  have  already  con- 
tracted to  purchase  nearly  2  million  bales 
of  our  current  cotton  crop.  This  is  about 
2  V2  times  their  normal  purchases. 

Of  course,  the  Japanese  cotton  textile 
capacity  has  not  Increased  by  2Vi  times. 
What  the  Japanese  are  engaging  in  is 
good  business — for  them,  not  us.  and  not 
for  American  consumers. 

The  Japanese  have  vast  holdings  in 
U.S.  dollars,  and  they  are  extremely 
smart  businessmen.  "They  have  con- 
cluded that  agricultural  commodities — 
especially  a  nonperishable  commodity 
such  as  cotton — are  very  good  invest- 
ments in  these  times  of  commodity 
shortages  and  rapid  inflation  the  world 
over. 

Their  huge  purchases  of  American  cot- 
ton are  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of 
good  business  judgment;  and,  normaUy, 
we  would  welcome  such  an  expanded  ex- 
port market.  However,  in  the  current 
tight  cotton  market,  the  U.S.  textile  fiber 
industry,  its  employees,  and  consumers 
are  the  losers. 

And,  when  this  tight  supply  situation — 
which  has  invited  speculation — is  over, 
wm  Japan  continue  to  buy  2  mimon  bales 
a  year?  Of  course  not. 

It  is  one  thing  to  strive  to  Increase 
exports  and  help  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  quite  another  to  do  so  with  for- 
eign speculators  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people  and  our  already  falter- 
ing economy. 

To  further  compound  the  problem, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  begun 
large  purchases  of  cotton  and  other  raw 
agricultural  commodities. 

Excessive  foreign  demand  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  the  current  supply  crisis 
in  the  cotton  Industry.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem began  when  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  a  13-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  cotton  base  acreage  allotment 
for  the  current  crop  year. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  aUotment  has 
been  11.5  million  acres. 

I  felt,  as  did  many  people  in  the  cotton 
industry,  that  the  cotton  carryover  was 
already  smaU  and  that  there  was  a  need 
for  at  least  11.5  mmion  acres  this  crop 
year. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reduced  the  base  acreage  aUotment 
to  10  million  acres. 

Also,  there  was  severe  flooding  In  some 
of  the  best  cotton  producing  land  in  the 
Nation,  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  As  a  re- 
sult, more  than  600,000  acres  of  good 
cotton  land  was  not  planted  to  cotton, 

thereby  worsening  the  shortage. 

Runaway  prices  which  are  current  In 
the  cotton  market  are  not  good  for  con- 
sumers. They  are  not  good  for  the  tex- 
tile industry.  They  are  not  good  for  the 

people  the  Industry  employs.  They  are  • 

not  good  for  the  cotton  farmers. 

For  years,  cotton  fought  a  losing  bat- 
tle with  ssmthetic  fibers.  However,  in  the 
last  year  or  two  cotton  has  been  making 
a  comeback. 

While  cotton  use  in  the  United  States 
was  not  increasing,  foreign  consumption 
was  making  considerable  gains.  Never- 
theless, the  domestic  use  of  cotton  still 
requires  the  greater  proportion  of  our 
cotton  crop. 

Record  prices  such  as  those  now  being 
experienced  by  the  cotton  industry  do 
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more  than  anything  else  to  reduce  con- 
sumption. We  found  In  the  case  of  high 
meat  prices  that  there  Is  Indeed  such  a 
thing  as  consumer  resistance. 

Housewives  aroimd  the  country  have 
been  refusing  to  pay  some  of  the  prices 
that  are  being  asked  for  beef  and  other 
meats. 

I  believe  the  same  thing  will  happen  to 
cotton  goods,  particularly  the  cheaper 
cotton  goods  such  as  Jeans.  When  these 
ccnnmodlties  are  no  longer  Inexpensive, 
consimiers  will  either  refrain  from  buy- 
ing or  switch  to  sdtemate  goods. 

While  Increases  In  synthetic  produc- 
tion are  somewhat  limited  now  because 
of  petroleimi  shortages  and  limited  plant 
capacity,  ssnithetlc  producers  can  gear 
up  to  greater  productivity  over  the  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  textile  mills 
will  prefer  to  use  more  synthetics  If  it  Is 
demonstrated  that  they  have  much 
greater  price  stability  and  are  more 
reliable. 

Thus,  In  the  long  run  it  will  be  the 
American  cotton  farmer  who  will  be  the 
loser.  Thus,  I  have  urged  the  President 
and  Secretary  Butz  to  install  some  rea- 
sonable form  of  export  controls  for  cot- 
ton to  remedy  this  situation. 

We  do  not  want  the  same  thing  to  hap- 
pen to  American  cotton  that  happened  to 
wool.  The  wool  situation  is  a  very  good 
case  In  point. 

The  wool  market  reports  that  Japa- 
nese buyers  have  moved  in  on  auctions 
throughout  the  world  and  paid  high 
prices  to  comer  the  market. 

The  Japanese  now  have  piu'chased 
some  35  percent  of  the  wool  available 
throughout  the  world — far  in  excess  of 
any  textile  manufacturing  capacity  in 
Japan. 

These  purchases  have  been  made  in 
dollars — not  In  yen — in  order  to  Invest 
their  stockpile  of  floating  dollars  in  a 
profitable  commodity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  price  of  raw  wool 
has  skyrocketed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
textile  buying  consumer. 

For  example,  the  price  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  wool  In  June  of  this 
year  was  $2.62  a  pound,  cempared  with  $1 
a  poimd  a  year  ago  and  79  cents  In  Jan- 
uary of  1972. 

If  steps  to  improve  the  cotton  situa- 
tion are  not  taken  now,  we  may  very  well 
be  faced  with  the  kind  of  harsh  action 
that  became^nec$ssa^  for  soybean  ex- 
ports. Because  oiu-  soybean  supply  had 
been  drawn  down  to  dangerously  low 
levels  before  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture knew  what  was  going  on,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  severe  action  of  an 
absolute  embargo. 

Subsequently,  the  embargo  was  ame- 
liorated, but  the  damage  to  our  trading 
position  already  had  been  done. 

I  believe  this  did  more  to  infuriate  our 
Japanese  trading  partners  than  any- 
thing that  has  occurred  since  World  War 

n. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  average  aimual  piirchase  of  soy- 
beans by  Japan  was  about  70  million 
bushels,  until  this  year  when  it  soared 
to  120  million.  Could  this  too  have  been 
an  effort  to  corner  a  commodity  market 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  public? 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  same  thing 


occur  in  cotton.  That  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  system  of  export  llc^ising 
for  cotton  be  Instituted  now.  We  do  not 
want  to  abrogate  existing  contracts. 
Neither  do  we  want  to  disrupt  our  trade 
relationsiilps  with  established  customers. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  as- 
sure that  continuing  supplies  of  U.S. 
cotton  will  be  made  available  to  coim- 
trles  that  have  been  buj'ers  of  significant 
amoimts  of  our  cotton  in  the  recent  past. 

But — we  do  not  want  to  sell  cotton  for 
speculative  purposes.  We  do  not  want 
another  nation  to  comer  the  cotton  mar- 
ket and  drive  prices  higher  and  higher 
at  the  expense  of  American  industry, 
American  workers,  ox  American  con- 
simiers. 

Also,  I  have  urged  Secretary  Butz  to 
take  action  to  greatly  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority, 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  is 
charged  with  responsibility  of  regula- 
tion of  trading  and  pricing  on  desig- 
nated commodity  exchanges. 

The  authority  is  supposed  to  maintain 
fair  and  honest  trading  prices,  competi- 
tive pricing  on  commodity  exchanges, 
and  prevent  price  manipulation  and  wild 
speculation. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  has  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  this  function  in  the 
past  year.  Prices  on  the  commodity  ex- 
changes have  been  subject  to  wild  fluc- 
tuation and  a  great  deal  of  manipula- 
tion. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Russians  may  have  helped  finance  their 
huge  purchases  of  grain  by  manipulating 
the  U.S.  commodity  market  to  their  own 
advantage.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Russians  knew  that  their  own  huge  pur- 
chases would  drive  up  the  price  of  wheat, 
and  therefore  invested  heavily  in  wheat 
futures  before  other  market  Investors 
were  aware  of  what  was  taking  place. 

The  Commodity  Exchajige  Authority 
has  never  had  the  manpower  or  adminis- 
tration backing  to  do  the  kind  of  Job 
that  It  must  do  in  todsiy's  turbulent  mar- 
ket conditions. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  give  us  his  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  in  order  that  it  can  provide 
better  protection  for  consumers. 

I  imderstand  that  members  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  are  already  pre- 
paring to  Introduce  legislation  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Economic  problems  I  have  discussed 
here  demand  the  attention  and  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government.  As  one 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pres- 
idential Campaign  Activities,  I  pledge 
that  I  will  not  let  my  duties  on  the  com- 
mittee impede  my  continued  coopera- 
tion v/lth  the  President  on  other  issues. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  the  President 
stabilize  our  supply  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  thus  slow  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

As  the  second  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  I  will  cooperate 
with  the  President  in  developing  anti- 
inflationary  taxing  and  spending  pol- 
icies. 

As  a  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  will  sup- 


port the  President  in  cutting  Federal 
expenditures — and  this  is  something  I 
have  advocated  for  a  long,  long  time, 
long  before  such  a  view  became  popular 
In  Washington — although  I  may  con- 
tinue to  differ  with  him  on  items  that 
should  be  cut. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  all  our  economic  problems. 
However,  I  am  confident  that  the  meas- 
ures I  have  proposed  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  stabilizing  the  commodity  mar- 
ket and  bringing  some  semblance  of  or- 
der to  our  economy. 

I  believe  we  must  work  together  and 
rise  above  our  differences,  or  the  Na- 
tion will  be  the  loeer. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  In- 
tend to  continue  to  do  my  part. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
a  special  effort  to  get  here  in  order  to 
hear  the  presentation  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  as  to  his  ideas  about  these 
acute  problems,  beginning  with  run- 
away Inflation.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  we  have  in  this  field.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  he  has  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  the  industries  in  be- 
tween which  are  involved  In  these  items. 
I  commend  the  Senator  highly  for  his 
work  and  for  his  speech. 

I  followed  closely  the  four  points  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  made,  and  I  think 
he  is  soimd  In  every  one  of  them.  I  cer- 
tainly am  going  to  join  hands  with  him 
in  his  continued  efforts  in  this  field. 

I  say  further  to  the  Senator  that  I 
know  he  never  ^akes  out  after  something 
without  finishing  It.  I  have  never  seen 
him  stop  by  the  wayside,  and  I  believe  he 
will  make  a  fine  contribution  In  this 
field. 

I  note  that  he  mentioned  the  point 
about  cooperation  with  the  President.  I 
certainly  commend  the  Senator  for  that. 
I  try  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  whomever  Is  President,  because  he  is 
head  of  the  Nation,  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; he  is  the  Chief  Executive, 
chosen  by  the  people. 

I  am  certainly  with  the  Senator  in 
standing  for  f ullfledged  cooperation  with 
the  President  In  the  field  of  economy.  In 
appropriations,  in  holding  down  ex- 
penditures. I  commend  the  President 
for  his  efforts  in  this  respect,  although 
we  can  disagree  as  to  the  priority  of 
items  to  be  reduced  r  increased.  But 
those  things  do  not  s>op  the  bill;  the 
bill  moves  on  and  finally  becomes  law. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  has  pledged 
his  cooperation  In  the  field  of  economic 
problems.  He  and  the  other  members  of 
that  committee  have  been  overworked 
tmd  partly  mlsimderstood;  but  every- 
one agrees  that  they  have  had  one  of  the 
most  dl£9cult  matters  that  has  ever  been 
handed  to  a  small  group  of  men  In  this 
Chamber.  They  have  worked  hard  and 
diligently  and  are  going  to  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  that  problem. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  stated  his 
view  of  action  first  and  cooperation  next. 
When  we  get  that,  we  get  results — and 
they  will  be  good  results. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  thank  my  dls- 
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tlngulshed  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  for  his  observatlona  and 
conunents.  There  is  no  man  in  this 
Chamber  for  whose  Judgment,  integrity, 
and  ability  I  have  a  higher  regard.  His 
comments  are  flattering.  Indeed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows, 
a  high  percentage  of  the  cotton  crop  has 
been  bought  by  speculators,  who  are  now 
taking  charge  of  it,  and  have  driven  the 
price  up  to  more  than  90  cents  a  pound. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickkb)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of 'a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut's  al- 
location. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  dlstlngmshed  Senator  from  Con- 
nectlcut  yield  to  me  for  half  a  minute? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader 
such  time  as  he  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  BE  PRINTED  IN 
THE  RECORD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  in 
Its  entirely,  be  printed  in  the  Record"  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  the  Congress  reconvenes  for  the 
closing  months  of  the  1973  legislative 
season,  it  returns  to  a  critical  challenge. 

Our  country  faces  many  pressing  prob- 
lems which  must  be  served  with  dispatch. 

Americans  want  and  deserve  decisive 
action  to  fight  rising  prices.  And  they 
want  every  possible  step  taken  now— not 
a  y^  from  now  or  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Americans  want  and  deserve  decisive 
action  this  year  to  ensure  that  we  will 
have  enough  heat  for  our  homes,  enough 
power  for  our  factories,  and  enough  fuel 
for  our  transportation. 

T^ey  want  and  deserve  decisive  action 
this  year  to  combat  crime  and  drug 
abuse.  The  national  rate  of  serious  crime 
IS  now  heading  down  for  the  flrst  time 
m  17  years,  and  they  want  that  down- 
ward spiral  to  continue. 


lliere  is  also  an  immediate  need  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  schools,  re- 
form Federal  programs  for  our  cities  and 
towns,  provide  better  Job  training,  re- 
vamp our  housing  programs,  institute 
lasting  reforms  in  campaign  practices, 
and  strengthen  our  position  in  world 
markets. 

Of  transcending  Importance  Is  Amer- 
ica's continuing  commitment  to  building 
a  lasting  structure  of  world  peace.  Our 
people  are  now  at  peace  for  the  flrst 
time  in  more  than  a  decade,  and  they 
exi>ect  their  leaders  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  peace,  includ- 
ing those  actions  which  preserve  the  Na- 
tion's strong  defense  postun.-. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  apparent  as  the 
fall  legislative  season  begins  that  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  wish  to  play 
a  larger  role  in  governing  the  Nation. 
They  want  to  Increase  the  respect  and 
authority  which  the  American  people  feel 
for  that  great  institution. 

Personally,  I  welcome  a  Congressional 
renaissance.  Although  I  believe  in  a 
strong  Presidency — and  I  will  continue 
to  oppose  all  efforts  to  strip  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  powers  it  must  have  to  be 
effective — I  also  believe  in  a  strong  Con- 
gress. 

In  campaigning  for  the  Presidency  in 
1968,  I  called  for  "national  leadership 
that  recognizes  the  need  in  this  country 
for  a  balance  of  power.  We  must  main- 
tain." I  said,  "a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  Judicial  and 
the  executive  branches  of  Government. 
I  still  believe  in  that  division  of  re- 
sponsibility. There  can  be  no  monopoly 
of  wisdom  on  either  end  of  Pennsylvpjila 
Avenue — and  there  should  be  no  monop- 
oly of  power. 

The  challenge  Is  thus  clear.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  are  pressing,  and  oiu- 
elected  leaders  must  rise  to  the  occasion. 
These  next  4  months  will  be  a  time  of 
great  testing.  If  the  Congress  Is  to  play 
its  proper  role  In  guiding  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation,  now  Is  the  time  for  It  to  take 
swift  and  decisive  action. 

In  sending  this  message  to  the  Con- 
gress today,  I  want  to  refocus  attention 
on  more  than  50  legislative  measures 
which  I  proposed  earlier  this  year.  These 
proposals,  along  with  my  regular  author- 
ization requests,  are  now  of  the  highest 
priority  if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

Frankly,  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress on  my  proposals  so  far  this  year 
has  been  far  less  than  I  had  expected. 
Commendable  progress  has  been  made 
on  some  fronts,  and  I  have  signed  into 
law  sever£d  bills  which  were  the  result 
of  constructive  compromise  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration.  Among 
them  have  been  a  new  approach  to  farm 
legislation,  a  Federal  highway  bill  which 
will  also  sptu"  the  development  of  mass 
transit  systems,  an  lncrea.se  in  social  se- 
curity benefits,  airport  development  leg- 
islation, amendments  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  au- 
thorizations, an  Older  Americans  bill,  an 
emergency  farm  loan  bill,  a  national 
cemeteries  bill  and  a  medical  care  bill  for 
veterans. 
Yet  the  work  that  lies  ahead  in  the 


final  quarter  of  the  year  is  far  heavier 
and  even  more  crltlcaJ  than  that  which 
has  been  accomplished  so  far.  Nearly  all 
of  the  significant  proposals  that  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Congress  still  await 
flnal  action.  In  addition,  with  more  than 
two  months  of  the  new  fljscal  year  already 
behind  us,  the  Congress  has  passed  only 
three  of  thirteen  regular  appropriations 
bills,  all  of  which  Ideally  should  have 
been  passed  before  the  flscal  year  began. 
I  regret  that  it  has  also  been  necessary 
Tor  me  to  veto  six  bills  this  year.  Four  of 
those  vetoes  have  been  sustained,  and  the 
flnal  disposition  on  two  of  them  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  some  of  these  areas  where  I  have  exer- 
cised the  veto,  such  as  minimyrri  wage 
legislation,  the  Congress  will  pass  new 
legislation  this  fall  which  will  meet  my 
objections.  The  Congressional  agenda  for 
the  next  four  months  is  thus  long  and 
urgent. 

I  realize  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  act  this  year  on  all  of 
the  legislation  which  I  have  submitted. 
But  some  of  these  measures  respond  di- 
rectly to  the  most  Immediate  problems 
before  the  country.  I  wlU  give  special  at- 
tention to  them  in  this  message,  just  as 
I  trust  the  Congress  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  them  before  the  last  gavel  falls 
later  this  year. 

In  the  sphit  of  responsible  cooperation 
which  must  prevail  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  if  we  are  to  make 
genuine  progress  this  fall,  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  work  closely  with  Members  of 
the  Congress  In  hammering  out  modlflca- 
tlons  to  these  biUs.  Already  this  year  I 
have  met  more  often  with  the  bipartisan 
leaders  of  the  Congress  than  In  any  other 
year  of  my  Presidency,  and  I  hope  to 
meet  even  more  frequently  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  during  the  coming 
'',eeks.  In  addition.  Cabinet  members  and 
all  other  appropriate  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  be  fully  accessible  and 
available.  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
principles  of  vital  national  concern  which 
cannot  be  compromised— the  need  for 
budgetary  discipline,  for  a  strong  na- 
tional security  posture,  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  requisite  powers  of  the 
executive  branch.  But  within  these  limits 
I  stand  ready  to  find  workable  compro- 
mises wherever  possible  on  solutions  to 
our  national  problems. 

The  overriding  question,  however.  Is 
not  the  degree  of  compromise  which  la 
re^hed  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress,  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
who  receives  the  credit.  The  most  Im- 
portant question  concerns  the  results  we 
achieve  for  the  American  people.  We 
must  work  hard  and  we  must  work  con- 
structively over  the  next  four  months  to 
meet  the  country's  pressing  needs.  It  is 
on  that  basis  that  we  shall  be  Judged. 

THE  riBST  goal:   a  balanced  budget 

No  issue  is  of  greater  concern  to  the 
American  public  than  rising  consumer 
prices.  The  battle  against  Inflation  must 
be  our  flrst  priority  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

The  executive  branch  Is  already  ac- 
tively engaged  in  this  flght: 
—We  have  imposed  a  strong,  new  set  of 
economic  controls  which  should  help 
to  bring  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
Inflation  by  the  end  of  this  year 
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— ^We  have  taken  a  series  of  measures 
to  expand  food  supplies,  so  that  pro- 
duction will  keep  up  with  growing 
demands.  The  farm  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  last 
month  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  this  effort. 
— ^Thirdly,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  been  working  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable  controls   on    the   flow    of 
money  within  the  economy,  which 
is  essential  to  reducing  inflation. 
We  are  moving  In  the  right  direction, 
but  we  must  recpgOlae  that  we  can  reach 
our  goal  only  iJ'  we  also  apply  the  single 
most  importani  weapon  in  our  arsenal: 
control  of  the  Federal  budget.  Every  dol- 
lar we  cut  from  the  Federal  deficit  is 
another  blow  against  higher  prices.  And 
nothing  we  could  do  at  this  time  would 
be  more  effective  in  beating  inflation 
than  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  altogether 
and  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Eight  months  ago  I  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  new  budget  calling  for  Fed- 
eral outlays  of  $268.7  billion  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  Since  that  time,  the  Congress 
has  undertaken  a  serious  and  commend- 
able effoi^t  to  establish  its  own  mechanism 
for  controlling  overall  expenditure 
levels.  If  that  effort  succeeds,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  a  much  more  reliable  tool 
for  holding  spending  to  acceptable 
totals. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration 
has  been  working  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency and  thus  cut  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  now  expect  to  end  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  with  no  increase  of  ci- 
vilian employees  over  last  year's  level 
and  with  80,000  fewer  employees  than  in 
1972,  despite  the  fact  that  the  workload 
has  increased.  I  have  also  acted  to  delay 
a  pay  Increase  for  all  Federal  employees 
for  a  period  of  60  days  in  order  to  hold 
the  spending  line.  Clearly,  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Federal  Government  are 
doing  their  fair  share  in  the  inflation 
fight. 

Yet  the  battle  for  essential  budgetary 
discipline  is  still  far  from  won.  Although 
we  are  only  two  months  into  the  new 
fiscal  year,  the  Congress  hsis  already  en- 
acted programs  which  woiild  exceed  my 
total  budget  by  some  $2  billion  and  it  is 
considering  additional  legislation  which, 
if  passed,  would  add  another  $4  billion  of 
spending  in  excess  of  my  budget{u*y  re- 
quests. In  addition,  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  enact  specific  program  reduc- 
tions I  have  recommended  which  amount 
to  nearly  $1>4  billion.  Thus,  If  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  follow  its  present 
course,  the  American  taxpayers  will  soon 
receive  a  bill  for  more  than  $7  billion  in 
increased  spending. 

These  increases,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
would  drive  this  year's  budget  over  the 
$275  billion  mark.  That  figure  would 
represent  a  12  percent  increase  over  last 
year's  budget  level.  A  continuation  of 
that  trend  would  Increase  the  annual 
budget  burden  to  some  one-half  trillion 
dollars  by  1980.  Clearly  we  need  to  draw 
the  line  against  this  tendency.  And  the 
time  to  draw  the  line  is  1973,  when  ex- 
cessive spending  packs  an  inflationary 
wallop  that  is  particularly  dangerous. 
'The  Congress  has  Indicated  a  strong 
desire  not  only  to  control  the  total  level 
of  governmental  outlays  but  also  to  de- 


termine which  programs  should  be  cur- 
tailed to  achieve  those  levels.  I  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  act  while  there  Is  stQl 
time,  while  vital  spending  bills  are  still 
before  it,  and  while  it  can  still  go  back 
and  reconsider  actions  taken  earlier  this 
year.  A  great  deal  of  the  recent  budget 
busting  has  been  done  not  through  the 
conventional  appropriations  process,  but 
through  "backdoor"  fimding  and  man- 
datory spending  programs  approved  by 
legislative  committees — two  approaches 
which  need  to  be  carefully  reviewed.  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  work  closely  with 
the  Congress  in  determining  the  best 
ways  to  control  expenditures  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  particular  programs  that 
should  be  cut  back. 

In  our  joint  efforts,  however,  I  continue 
to  be  adamantly  opposed  to  attempts  at 
balsmcing  the  overall  budget  by  siAJthtng 
the  defense  budget.  We  are  already  at  the 
razor's  edge  in  defense  spending.  In  con- 
stant dollars,  our  defense  spending  in 
this  fiscal  year  will  be  $10  billion  less 
than  was  spent  in  1964,  before  the  Viet- 
nam war  b^an.  Our  defense  forces  are  at 
the  lowest  level  since  the  days  just  before 
the  Korean  war,  and  a  smaller  part  of 
our  gross  national  product  is  being  spent 
on  defense  than  in  any  year  since  1950. 
Further  cuts  would  be  dangerously 
irresponsible  and  I  will  veto  any  biU  that 
Includes  cuts  which  would  Imperil  our 
national  security. 

Some  people  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  Federal  deficits  that  they  think 
a  balanced  budget  is  impossible.  But 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  is  no  pipe- 
dream;  it  is  a  realistic  goal.  The  flgm-es 
for  fiscal  year  1973  show  that  we  held 
spending  more  than  $3  billion  below  our 
target  figure — and  that  the  budget  was 
actually  in  surpliis  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  record  was  achieved  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
in  certain  areas,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
that  cooperation.  In  other  areas,  how- 
ever. Congressional  spending  was  exces- 
sive and  I  found  it  necessary  to  veto  cer- 
tain measures  and  reserve  certain  funds. 
I  would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
exercised  those  powers,  but  the  public 
interest  demanded  that  I  take  such 
actions.  Should  those  actions  prove 
necessary  again  in  the  months  ahead.  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  take  them. 

STRENGTHENmO    THX    BCONOMT 

The  fight  against  inflation  must  move 
ahead  on  many  fronts.  Even  as  we  strive 
to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending,  we 
must  also  take  a  number  of  additional 
actions  to  strengthen  the  economy  and 
curb  rising  prices. 

TRADE   REFORM    ACT 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
bills  now  before  the  Congress  is  my  pro- 
posed Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  It  is 
important  that  final  action  on  this  meas- 
ure be  taken  in  the  next  4  months. 

This  legislation  represents  the  most 
signlflcant  reform  of  our  approach  to 
world  trade  in  more  than  a  decade.  But 
it  builds  on  a  strong  tradition,  steadily 
maintained  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  of  giving  the  executive  branch 
the  authority  it  needs  to  represent  the 
Nation  effectively  in  trade  negotiations 
with  other  coimtries. 

The  weeks  and  months  ahead  are  a 


particularly  important  time  in  interna- 
tional economic  history.  This  month  sees 
the  formal  opening  of  a  new  and  highly 
important  round  of  trade  negotiations  in 
Tokyo  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  m  Nairobi.  The  Nairobi  meeting  is 
highly  important  to  international  mone- 
tary reform  negotiations.  Decisions  which 
grow  out  of  both  of  these  meetings  will 
shape  the  world's  economy  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  United  States  can  be 
a  much  more  effective  participant  in  such 
discussions  if  the  Congress  provides  the 
tools  contained  in  my  proposed  trade 
reform  legislation. 

The  United  States  continues  to  seek  a 
more  open  trading  world.  We  beheve  that 
artiflcial  barriers  against  trade  among 
nations  are  often  barriers  against  pros- 
perity within  nations.  But  while  the 
trading  system  should  be  more  open,  it 
should  also  be  more  fair.  The  trading 
game  must  be  made  equitable  for  all 
countries — giving  our  workers,  fsumers 
and  businessmen  the  opportunity  to  sell 
to  other  countries  goods  which  they  pro- 
duce most  competitively  and,  as  consum- 
ers, to  buy  goods  which  their  counter- 
parts In  other  countries  produce  most 
competitively.  In  bargaining  for  a  more 
open  and  more  equitable  trading  system, 
our  negotiators  must  be  equipped  with 
authorities  comparable  to  those  of  their 
counterparts  from  other  nations. 

My  trade  reform  legislation  would  pro- 
vide a  ntunber  of  such  authorities  and 
thus  wovild  strengthen  our  bargaining 
position.  I  emphasize  again  that  the  Con- 
gress should  set  up  whatever  mechanism 
it  deems  best  for  closer  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  executive  branch  to 
ensure  that  its  views  are  properly  rep- 
resented as  trade  negotiations  go  for- 
ward. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  also  requested 
actions  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  ex- 
panding international  trade  are  fairly 
distributed  among  our  own  people  and 
that  no  segment  of  our  economy  is  asked 
to  bear  an  unfair  burden.  My  proposals 
would  give  us  greater  fiexibility  in  pro- 
viding appropriate  relief  from  imports 
which  cause  severe  domestic  problems 
and  would  also  liberalize  our  programs  of 
adjustment  assistance  and  other  forms 
of  compensation  to  help  workers  who  are 
displaced  because  of  rising  imports.  They 
would  also  equip  us  to  deal  more  ade- 
quately with  the  unfair  trading  practices 
of  other  countries,  and  through  expanded 
trade,  to  "sop  up"  some  of  the  excess 
dollar  credits  now  held  abroad  which  can 
play  havoc  with  domestic  markets. 

Other  authorities  contained  in  the  bill 
would  give  us  greater  fiexibility  to  use 
trade  policy  in  fighting  infiation,  correct- 
ing our  balance  of  payments,  expanding 
our  exports,  and  advancing  our  foreign 
policy  goals.  One  provision  of  this  bill, 
authorizing  the  President  to  extend  Most 
Favored  Nation  treatment  to  those  coun- 
tries which  lack  that  status,  would  be 
particularly  helpful  in  carrying  out  our 
foreign  policy  and  I  continue  to  give  it 
my  strong  support. 

Altogether,  the  proposed  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973  represents  a  critical  building 
block  as  we  seek  to  construct  a  durable 
structure  of  peace  in  the  world  and  a 
vibrant  and  stable  economy  at  home.  In 
the  difficult  negotiations  which  Ue  ahead. 
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this  legislation  would  enable  us  to  assure 
more  Jobs  for  American  workers,  better 
markets  for  American  producers,  wider 
opportimitles  for  American  Investors  and 
lower  prices  for  American  consumers. 

XZPOBT  AOMimSTRATXOll   ACT 

The  Export  Administration  Act 
amendment  which  my  Administration 
proposed  on  June  13th  is  another  weapon 
which  could  be  helpful  in  the  fight 
against  rising  prices.  One  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  the  recent  infiation- 
ary  surge  has  been  the  extraordinary 
boom  abroad  and  the  additional  demand 
which  it  has  generated  for  our  products. 
On  the  whole,  this  boom  shoiild  be  seen 
as  a  healthy,  long-range  development  for 
our  economy  as  well  as  for  other  coun- 
tries. But  as  I  said  last  Jime,  when  we 
have  pressing  shortages  in  this  country 
and  when  we  must  choose  between  meet- 
ing needs  abroad  or  at  home,  then  "we 
must  put  the  American  consumer  first." 

This  is  why  I  have  asked  for  new  and 
more  flexible  authority  to  establish  cer- 
tain controls  on  food  and  other  exports 
when  and  where  they  are  needed.  I  con- 
tinue, however,  to  oppose  permanent 
controls  because  they  can  upset  and  dis- 
courage our  entire  pattern  of  healthy 
trade  relationships  and  thus  complicate 
the  fight  against  Infiation.  Our  limited 
controls  on  soybeans  were  changed  last 
Friday  to  permit  full  exports  on  new 
contracts.  "This  action  was  taken  because 
we  are  convinced  that  stocks  and  new 
crop  supplies  are  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  our  own  needs. 

Nevertheless,  I  still  seek  the  authority 
I  requested  last  Jime  to  be  sure  we  will 
be  able  to  respond  rapidly.  If  necessary, 
to  new  circumstances.  I  also  emphasize 
that  new  controls  will  be  imposed  only 
If  they  are  absolutely  needed. 

TAX  REFORM 

This  Administration  continues  its 
strong  opposition  to  a  tax  increase.  We 
want  to  fight  inflation  and  balance  the 
budget  by  placing  restraints  on  spend- 
ing and  not  by  adding  to  our  current  tax 
burdens. 

At  the  same  time,  I  remain  vitally  in- 
terested in  flnding  ways  to  make  our 
present  tax  structure  fairer  and  simpler. 
Tax  reform  has  been  xmder  considera- 
tion for  some  time  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  revising  and  simplifying 
the  tax  laws.  My  Administration  has 
made  some  specific  suggestions  to  that 
end  and  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
work  with  the  tax  writing  committees  of 
the  Congress  in  a  general  review  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  important 
task  should  be  undertaken  now  rather 
than  during  an  election  year  when  polit- 
ical pressures  invariably  make  such  re- 
form more  difficult. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  one 
tax  reform  measure  extensively  dis- 
cussed during  the  1972  campaign  and 
now  pending  before  the  Congress.  That 
is  my  recommendation  for  providing 
property  tax  relief  for  older  Americans. 
Retired  people  with  low  incomes  bear  a 
crushing  and  unfair  property  tax  burden 
in  many  States.  Even  though  their  In- 
comes  decline  with  retirement,  the  prop- 
erty tax  in  many  cases  goes  on  rising. 
As  a  result,  the  home  which  should  be 
a  symbol  of  financial  independence  for 


older  people  often  becomes  another  cause 
of  financial  strain.  I  again  urge  prompt 
action  on  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  provide  a  special  tax  credit  to  help 
older  people  with  lower  incomes  pay  their 
property  taxes.  Simple  justice  demands 
it. 

STOCKPILX  DIBPOSAI.  ACT 

Another  important  action  which  the 
Congress  can  take  in  the  battle  against 
rising  prices  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
authority  for  selling  part  of  our  national 
strategic  stockpile — materials  which  are 
no  longer  needed  for  national  security. 
I  requested  such  authority  last  April 
with  regard  to  $4  billion  worth  of  goods 
in  our  stockpile.  Such  sales,  by  allowing 
us  to  increase  supplies  in  the  market- 
place of  major  commodities,  could  help 
provide  important  relief  for  hard- 
pressed  American  consimiers.  F^irther. 
this  bill  could  help  to  maintain  and  pro- 
vide employment  for  workers  whose  jobs 
are  dependent  upon  the  availabUity  of 
basic  commodities  such  as  aluminum, 
zinc  and  copper,  all  of  which  are  in  short 
supply. 

Our  country's  strategic  stockpile  still 
reflects  the  economic  and  military  reali- 
ties of  the  1950's— in  fact,  95  percent  of 
the  current  stockpile  was  acquired  before 
1959.  In  the  1970's,  however,  our  military 
requirements  have  changed — and  so  has 
our  economic  capacity  to  meet  them.  My 
proposed  new  guidelines  for  the  stockpile 
would  carefully  protect  our  national  se- 
curity in  the  light  of  these  changing 
realities,  while  substantially  enhancing 
our  economic  health. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  has  not 
moved  forward  more  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  months.  In  the  name  of  national 
efficiency,  thrift,  and  price  stability,  I 
call  again  for  its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

OTHER   ECONOMIC   LBCISLATIOK 

As  I  indicated  in  my  message  to  Con- 
gress on  August  3,  I  will  shortly  be  sub- 
mitting my  legislation  on  the  restructur- 
ing of  financial  institutions.  This  Is  a 
complex  matter  which  requires  thorough 
but  prompt  study  by  the  Congress. 

I  call,  too,  for  speedy  enactment  of 
legislation  which  has  now  emerged  from 
conference  which  would  establish  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

MBETTNO    THE    ENXROT    CHALUCNGE 

I  have  previously  stated,  and  wish  to 
restate  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that 
the  gap  between  America's  projected 
short-term  energy  needs  and  our  avail- 
able domestic  energy  supplies  is  widen- 
ing at  a  rate  which  demands  our  im- 
mediate attention. 

I  am  taking  all  appropriate  measures 
within  my  authority  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  seeking  to  increase  our  supplies 
and  moderate  our  demands.  Looking  to 
the  future,  I  have  announced  plans  for 
a  large  scale  increase  in  our  research  and 
development  effort,  and  I  have  asked  my 
Uyp  energy  advisor.  Governor  John  Love, 
to  meet  with  State  officials  to  seek  tem- 
porary modifications  of  air  quality  stancf- 
ards.  Such  modifications  would  help  to 
minimize  fuel  shortages  this  winter.  In 
addition,  I  will  soon  be  meeting  with 
members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  we  can  bring 


nuclear  power  plants  on  line  more  quick- 
ly. But  the  energy  problem  requires  more 
than  Presidential  action;  it  also  requires 
action  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Con- 
grress  not  wait  for  the  stimulatlcoi  of 
energy  shortage  to  provide  the  legislation 
necessary  to  meet  our  needs.  Already  we 
have  seen  some  regional  Inconveniences 
this  summer  with  respect  to  gasoline  and 
this  wmter  we  may  experience  a  similar 
problem  with  regard  to  heating  fuels. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  prospects  for 
adequate  energy  for  the  United  States 
are  excellent.  We  have  the  resources  f.nd 
the  technology  to  meet  oiu-  growing 
needs.  But  to  meet  those  long-term  needs 
and  to  avoid  severe  problems  over  the 
short  term,  we  must  laimch  a  concen- 
trated effort  which  mobilizes  the  Govern- 
ment, American  industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  have  recently  called  for  passage  of 
seven  major  energy  bills  now  before  the 
Congress.  Not  all  of  those  can  be  acted 
upon  with  equal  speed,  but  fom-  of  these 
bills  are  of  the  highest  urgency  and  must 
be  acted  upon  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  These  four  would  provide  for  the 
construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline, 
construction  of  deepwater  ports,  dereg- 
ulation of  natural  gas  and  establishment 
of  new  standards  for  surface  mining.  All 
four  of  these  bills  are  addressed  to  both 
our  short-term  and  long-term  needs. 

AI.ASKAK    PIPEUNE 

Our  first  legislative  goal — and  one  that 
should  be  achieved  this  month — Is  the 
enactment  of  an  Alaskan  pipeline  bill. 
Construction  of  the  pipeline  would  pro- 
vide us  with  up  to  2  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  over  which  we  would  have  full 
control  and  would  simultaneously  reduce 
by  more  than  $3  billion  per  year  our  need 
for  oil  Imports.  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  avoid  any  further  delay  In  the 
construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and 
I  am  gratified  that  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  have  already  passed  variations 
of  this  proposal.  I  urge  the  earliest  pos- 
sible attention  to  these  bills  by  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee,  so 
that  pipeline  construction  can  begin. 

DEEPWATER  PORTS 

Until  domestic  resources  are  in  full 
production  and  technological  progress 
has  reached  a  point  where  sufficient 
energy  sources  are  within  reach,  we  will 
have  to  rely  upon  imports  of  foreign  oil. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  continental 
port  facilities  are  inadequate  to  handle 
our  import  requirements. 

Because  of  our  limited  port  capacity, 
the  super-tankers  presently  used  for 
petroleum  trajisport  cannot  be  off-loaded 
suiywhere  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  I  have 
therefore  prorKDsed  measures  to  author- 
ize the  construction  and  operation  of 
deepwater  port  facilities  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  environmental  prior- 
ities and  consonant  with  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  States  Involved. 

We  must  not  delay  this  Important 
legislation.  To  do  so  would  further  delay 
the  economical  import  of  petroleum  and 
would  mean  Increased  costs  to  the 
American  consumer,  unnecessary  threats 
to  our  coastal  environment,  and  further 
loss  of  revenues  to  Canadian  and  Carib- 
bean ports  which  are  already  capable  of 
off-loading  large  super-tankers. 
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NATUBAL  OAS 

For  several  years  Federal  regulation 
of  natural  gas  has  helped  to  keep  tbe 
price  of  that  product  artificially  low. 
Large  industrial  consumers  have  wel- 
comed this  system  of  regulations — it  has 
helped  them  hold  their  fuel  costs  down, 
and  since  natural  gas  is  the  cleanest  of 
our  fossil  fuels,  it  has  also  enabled  them 
to  meet  environmental  standards  at  an 
artlflcisdly  low  cost.  This  system  of  regu- 
lation, however,  has  also  had  \ht  un- 
fortimate  result  of  discouraging  pro- 
ducers from  expanding  supplies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  high  consumption  by  industrial 
uses  coupled  with  the  reluctance  of  pro- 
ducers to  explore  and  develop  new  sources 
of  natural  gas,  we  now  face  a  natural  gas 
shortage. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  that  we  be- 
gin a  gradual  move  to  free  market  prices 
for  natural  gas  by  allowing  the  price  of 
new  supplies  of  domestic  natural  gas  to 
be  determined  by  the  competitive  forces 
of  the  marketplace.  This  action  should 
provide  a  secure  source  of  natural  gas  at 
a  price  significantly  lower  than  alter- 
native sources.  While  there  may  be  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  natiural  gas  over 
the  short  term  that  increase  should  be 
modest. 

sxnFAcz  iKonxta 

Our  most  abundant  domestic  source 
of  energy  is  coal.  We  must  learn  to  use 
more  of  it,  and  we  must  leam  to  do  so 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  damage  the 
land  we  inhabit  or  the  8dr  we  breathe. 

Siu-face  mining  is  both  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  the  most  environmentally 
destructive  method  of  extracting  coal. 
The  damage  caused  by  surface  mining, 
however,  can  be  repaired  and  the  land 
restored.  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  mining  industry  to  undertake  such 
restorative  action  and  I  believe  it  must 
be  required  of  them. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish reclamation  standards  which  would 
regulate  all  surface  and  underground 
mining  in  this  country.  These  standards 
would  be  enforced  by  the  States.  I  call 
ag{dn  for  enactment  of  this  proposal,  for 
it  would  enable  us  to  increase  the  supply 
of  a  highly  economic  fuel  while  avoid- 
ing the  severe  environmental  penalties 
which  we  have  often  paid  in  the  past. 

REOBCAKEZATION    OF   rXOKBAI.   ENXSGT   KITOBT 

The  four  energy  bills  discussed  above 
can  and  should  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year.  There  are  three  addi- 
tional measures  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration whose  early  passage  is  impor- 
tant but  not  so  critical  that  they  require 
action  this  year.  I  would  hope  tliat  these 
measures  would  be  near  the  top  of  the 
legislative  agenda  in  the  future. 

One  of  these  bills  provides  for  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  energy  effort. 
While  energy  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
pressing  problems,  and  while  the  pres- 
ervation and  effective  use  of  our  natural 
resources  is  an  imperative  policy  goal,  it 
is  presently  impossible  to  administer 
these  related  objectives  in  a  coordinated 
way.  Our  ability  to  manage  our  resources 
and  provide  for  our  needs  should  not  be 
held  hostage  to  old  forms  and  institu- 
tions. 

I  have  noted  repeatedly  the  need  for 
thorough  rewganlzatlon  of  the  executive 


branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  be- 
lieve the  need  for  reorganization  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  the  natural  resource  area. 
I  have  urged  and  I  urge  again  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  to  permit  us  to  deal  with 
these  questions  in  a  more  comprehensive 
and  more  effective  manner. 

I  also  again  ask  the  Congress  to  create 
a  new,  independent  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  so  that  we 
can  make  the  very  best  use  of  our  re- 
search and  development  funds  in  the 
future.  Our  research  and  development 
effort  could  produce  the  most  helpful 
solutions  to  the  energy  problem.  For  that 
reason,  I  recently  annoimced  plans  to 
initiate  a  $10  billion  Federal  effort  in  this 
field  over  the  next  five  years.  No  legisla- 
tive action  Is  needed  by  the  Congress  this 
year  to  provide  funding,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  approve 
such  funding  in  the  years  ahead. 

Since  regiilation  of  atomic  energy  re- 
sources can  be  better  and  more  fairly 
performed  if  it  is  disengaged  from  the 
question  of  their  development  and  pro- 
motion, I  have  also  included  in  this  re- 
organization package  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent Nuclear  Energy  Commission 
to  perform  these  vital  duties.  . 

SITUiG  OF  POWEB  PLANTS  ' 

One  of  the  major  energy  questions  we 
face  in  1973  is  whether  we  can  provide 
sufScient  electric  power  to  light  our 
cities,  cool  and  heat  our  homes,  and 
power  our  industries  in  the  decades 
ahead.  One  of  the  solutions  to  that  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  increased  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000  nuclear  power  can  provide  nearly 
half  of  this  country's  electrical  produc- 
tion. 

We  now  have  adequate  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  nuclear  power  plants  are 
safe  and  environmentally  acceptable,  but 
the  way  in  which  we  apply  those  safe- 
guards sometimes  causes  unreasonable 
delays  in  construction.  Similarly,  pro- 
tracted delays  have  been  encountered  in 
the  siting  of  our  plants  that  are  pow- 
ered by  fossil  fuels,  which  still  must  pro- 
vide the  majority  of  our  electric  gener- 
aticm  capacity  over  the  next  three 
decades.  Accordingly,  I  have  proposed 
legislation  which  would  streamline  the 
process  for  determining  the  sites  of 
power  plants  and  transmission  lines  while 
conttouing  to  provide  full  protection  for 
public  health  and  for  the  environment. 
This  legislation  has  been  under  study  for 
two  years,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  it  out 
of  committees  and  onto  the  statute  books. 

SANTA  BASBAKA  ENXROT   BESBtTC 

It  Is  Important  to  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  our  domestic  energy  resources 
that  we  make  more  effective  use  of  the 
vast  oil  and  gas  reserves  along  our  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  That  Is  why  I  have 
ordered  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  triple  the  leasing  schedule  in  this  area 
and  have  directed  the  Council  on  En- 
vlrotunental  Quality  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  extending  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing  to  the  waters  off  our  At- 
lantic Coast  and  the  Oulf  of  Alaska.  I 
am  equally  determined,  however,  that 
our  efforts  to  expand  energy  production 
should  not  run  rough-shod  over  our  valid 


concern  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
natural  environment. 

I  have  therefore  proposed  in  the  past, 
and  have  resubmitted  tor  the  Congress 
this  year,  legislation  to  cancel  oil  leases 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  to 
create  in  that  area  a  National  Energy 
Reserve.  Under  this  legislation,  oil  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1  in  Cali- 
fornia would  be  substituted  for  the  oil 
off  Santa  Barbara  and  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  that  production  would  be 
used  to  meet  the  expenses  of  exploring 
other  potentially  vast  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves in  Naval  Petroleimi  Reserve  No. 
4  in  Alaska.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  permit  us  to  maJnt.^».in  mo- 
mentum in  exploration  and  development 
while  at  the  same  time  removing  the 
tiireat  of  oil  spiUs  as  a  result  of  the 
imique  geological  formations  off  the 
Southern  California  coast. 

In  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  fuels, 
it  is  important  that  we  act  now  to  draw 
upon  the  oil  available  in  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  1  (Elk  Hills).  During 
the  next  several  days,  at  my  direction, 
representatives  of  the  Administration 
vrill  seek  the  necessary  consultations 
with  members  of  the  Congress  in  order 
to  increase  production  of  oil  from  Elk 
Hills.  This  increased  production  should 
help  to  meet  the  fuel  needs  of  the  West 
Coast  this  winter. 

EESTOSIMO    AND    RXNXWINa    OUE    KNVIBONMKNT 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on 
February  15th  of  this  year,  I  was  able 
to  report  that  our  Nation  had  moved 
away  from  an  era  of  environmental  ne- 
glect into  a  new  era  of  restoration  and 
renewal.  The  92nd  Congress  helped  in 
this  process  by  enacting  a  number  of 
important  measures  in  1971  and  1972. 

Unfortunately,  that  Congress  failed  to 
act  upon  nineteen  of  my  environmental 
proposals,  and  the  Administration  there- 
fore resubmitted  them  last  winter  to  the 
new  Congress.  While  most  of  these  meas- 
ures still  await  action,  I  continue  to 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  turn  its  at- 
tention to  them. 

'  Some  say  we  have  been  the  victim  of 
our  own  success — tliat  we  have  passed 
important  legislation  in  the  environ- 
mental area  and  that  many  are  now 
tempted  to  rest  on  these  laurds.  But 
such  lassitude  would  be  dangerous.  There 
are  many  areas  of  environmental  con- 
cern still  to  be  addressed.  Three  partic- 
ularly important  matters  are  national 
land  use  policy,  the  regidation  of  toxic 
substances,  and  the  assurance  of  safe 
drinking  water. 

NATIONAI.    LANS    tTBX    POLICT     ACT 

The  management  of  our  lands  is  an 
emerging  need  of  the  highest  priority.  I 
firmly  believe  that  land  use  policy  Is, 
and  must  remain,  a  basic  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  that 
the  FederEd  Ctovemment  should  not 
usurp  their  functions.  Nevertheless,  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  should  exercise 
leadership  concerning  the  land  use  de- 
cisionmaking process,  since  our  land  is 
part  of  our  national  heritage  and  since 
decisions  about  land  use  often  have  re- 
gional and  national  consequences.  The 
proposals  I  have  made  are  designed  to 
strike  a  careful  balance  between  the  set- 
ting of  general  standards  at  the  Federal 
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level  and  specific  enforcement  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

We  first  transmitted  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1971,  but  there  has  been  no  law 
enacted  since  then.  I  am  pleased,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate  has  passed  legisla- 
tion incorporating  many  of  the  policies  I 
have  proposed.  This  legislation  properly 
delineates  the  respective  roles  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  locsil  governments  in  land 
use  regulation.  The  Senate  bill  is  defi- 
cient, however,  in  tliat  it  imposes  an  ex- 
cessive financial  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  respon- 
sible compromise  can  be  worked  out  In 
the  weeks  ahead. 

TOXIC   SUBSTANCES 

Because  the  great  quantities  of  new 
chemicals  now  being  used  by  industry 
pose  undefined  hazards  to  human  life  and 
the  environment.  I  also  asked  the  Con- 
gress again  last  February  for  legislation 
tliat  would  set  standards  for  determining 
whether  such  chemicals  are  hazardous. 

Such  legislation  has  now  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  is  in  ctm- 
ference  committee.  Although  the  Con- 
gressional version  differs  somewhat  from 
the  proposals  the  Administration  has 
submitted,  this  new  legislation  would 
take  the  essential  step  of  providing  the 
Enviroimiental  Protection  Agency  with 
significant  new  authorities  in  this  area.  I 
am  confident  that  a  reasonable  solution 
will  be  ironed  out  in  conference,  and  I 
iirge  the  Congress  to  move  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

SAnC  DRZKKING  WATEB  ACT 

Finally,  we  must  take  new  steps  to 
protect  the  purity  of  our  drinking  water. 
The  Federal  Government's  role  in  this 
process,  however,  should  not  be  that  of 
direct  regulation  but  rather  that  of  stim- 
ulating State  and  local  authorities  to  en- 
sure that  national  standards  are  met.  I 
have  asked  that  the  primary  monitoring 
and  enforcement  responsibilities  for  such 
standards  be  left  with  the  States  and 
localities. 

This  legislation  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  awaits  action  in  the  House.  While 
I  lu-ge  prompt  approval  of  this  important 
new  authority  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  I  caution  the  Con- 
gress not  to  impinge  on  State  and  local 
powers  and  not  to  shift  the  responsibility 
for  financing  this  program  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  away  from  the 
users,  where  It  belongs. 

miKAN  BCSOTTmCES  MXBM  | 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  people  are  our 
most  preclouf  resource,  but  our  legisla- 
tive progress  so  far  this  year  scarcely 
reflects  that  belief.  Only  a  handful  of 
bills  has  been  passed  in  this  important 
field.  There  are  many  other  human  re- 
source measures  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  which  deserve  prompt 
consideration. 

BDDCATtOK 

♦w^-  ^^  Congress  resumes  Its  work  for 
the  faU  legislative  session,  some  50  mil- 
lion young  Americans  are  returning  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  class- 
rooms all  across  the  country.  There  they 
wiU  pursue  the  educaticai  which  is  so  Im- 
portant in  broadening  their  horiaons  for 
*ne  future  and  keeping  our  country  pro- 
oxa. — 1837— p»rt  aa 


gresslve  and  free.  Making  sure  that  real 
educational  excellence  is  available  to  all 
of  those  children  must  rank  high  on  any 
list  of  human  resource  priorities  for  our 
Nation. 

Constructive  cooperation  between  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready produced  notable  gains  on  this 
front  over  the  past  several  years.  The 
dismanthng  of  dual  school  systems  in 
the  South  is  now  virtually  complete  and 
the  task  of  remedying  school  discrimina- 
tion elsewhere  in  the  country  Is  pro- 
ceeding harmoniously  with  forced  bus- 
ing being  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  which  was 
created  at  my  request  by  the  Congress  in 
1972  is  becoming  the  center  for  educa- 
tional reform  and  innovation  we  hoped 
it  could  be.  Total  Federal  outlays  for 
education  will  reach  $13.8  billion  under 
my  1974  budget  proposals — an  increase 
of  $4.8  billion  over  the  1969  level. 

Of  crucial  importance  now,  however,  is 
whether  those  fimds  are  being  charmeled 
In  such  a  way  as  to  purchase  maximum 
educational  benefit  for  the  students  they 
are  Intended  to  help.  The  experience  of 
nearly  a  decsule  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shouldered  a  major  school  aid 
role  imder  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  indicates  that 
these  funds  are  not  being  used  as  effec- 
tively and  equitably  as  they  should  be. 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 
grant  programs  have  proved  so  rigid, 
narrow,  fragmented,  and  encumbered 
with  redtape  that  reform,  consolidation, 
greater  equity,  and  simpUfication  are 
now  essential. 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  that  I  first 
asked  the  Congress  early  in  1971  to  shift 
most  Federal  education  programs  from 
a  categorical  grant  basis  to  a  special 
revenue  sharing  approach.  The  need  Is 
still  unmet  as  another  school  year  starts. 
The  best  remedy  is  contained  in  the 
principles  of  the  education  legislation 
which  the  Administration  proposed  in 
1971  and  again  in  March  of  this  year. 
Ttoe  principles  are  more  important  than 
the  question  of  how  the  bill  is  titled  or 
who  gets  the  credit. 

I  realize  that  the  Better  Schools  Act 
has  encountered  difficulties  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe,  however,  that  an  accepta- 
ble proposal  can  be  developed,  and  I  am 
ready  to  work  closely  with  the  Congress 
to  see  that  this  goal  is  accomplished. 

It  will  take  political  courage  for  the 
House  and  Senate  to  reject  proposals 
which  would  perpetuate  the  more  than 
30  categorical  grant  programs  peren- 
nially popular  with  legislators.  But  these 
programs  are  so  tangled  that  we  must 
move  toward  streamlining  them  and 
toward  transferring  key  decisionmak- 
ing power  out  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy back  to  the  State  and  local 
levels  where  It  can  be  exercised  more  in- 
telligently. But  if  the  Congress  will  keep 
Its  attention  focused  on  the  question  of 
what  best  serves  oiu-  school  children,  I 
believe  It  will  recognize  the  need  for 
prompt  action. 

Another  area  of  renewed  interest  this 
fall  is  busing.  My  position  is  well  known. 
I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  busing  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  racial  biJance 
In  our  sdxKds.  I  continue  to  believe  In 
the  neighborhood  school — ^In  the  right 


of  children  to  attend  schools  near  their 
homes  with  friends  who  live  near  them. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  busing  is  an 
unsatisfactory  remedy  for  the  inequities 
and  inequalities  of  educational  opportu- 
nity that  exist  in  our  country,  tragic  as 
those  dlsprecancles  are.  We  have  been 
working  to  end  those  dlsprecancles,  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  we  should 
'also  place  effective  and  reasonable  curbs 
on  busing  in  a  way  which  would  aid 
rather  than  challenge  the  courts.  Last 
year  I  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
achieve  this  goal.  I  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  Congress  in  an  effort  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  end  involuntary 
busing  for  purposes  of  racial  balance  and 
concentrate  our  effort  on  true  oppor- 
tunity in  education. 

WZLTARE    BETORIS 

Another  critical  need  in  the  himian  re- 
source area  Is  to  overhaul  our  welfare 
system.  Earlier  this  year  I  directed  that 
vigorous  steps  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
management  of  the  welfare  program 
through  administrative  measures  and 
legislative  proposals.  I  have  further  di- 
rected that  the  study  of  legislative  pro- 
posals include  a  review  not  only  of  the 
basic  welfare  program  but  also  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  programs  designed  to 
assist  low-income  families,  such  as  food 
stamps,  public  housing  and  medicaid. 
That  study  is  now  going  forward,  and  I 
will  be  reviewing  its  results  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

KAMPOWEB  TRAINING  AKB  RELATED  LIOISLATIOir 

A  second  basic  concern  of  public  pol- 
icy In  the  area  of  human  resources  in- 
volves the  effort  to  guarantee  to  all  our 
people  the  opportunity  and  satisfactiim 
of  working  at  a  good  Job  for  a  good 
wage.  The  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress have  worked  together  effectively 
to  foster  the  economic  expansion  which 
has  now  brought  our  total  employment 
to  record  levels  and  hsis  raised  real  wages 
significantly.  In  addition,  we  have  taken 
important  steps  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  work  environment.  These  steps 
have  included  passage  of  the  landmark 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  and  a  major  overhaul  of  the  im- 
employment  system. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done,  espe- 
cially for  those  workers  on  the  fringes 
of  the  labor  force  whose  low  skills  or 
other  disadvantages  leave  them  "on 
the  outside  looking  in."  Massive  Federal 
aid  in  the  manpower  training  field,  as  in 
education,  dates  from  the  1960'8 — and 
here,  too,  it  has  become  clear  from  the 
perspective  of  the  1970's  that  reform 
must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  A  special 
revenue  sharing  awroach  permitting 
States  and  communities  to  tailor  their 
own  programs  to  local  needs  will  get  bet- 
ter results  for  the  dollar  than  those 
achieved  by  infiexible  categorical  grant 
programs  designed  in  Washington. 

In  the  face  of  Congressional  rejection 
of  my  proposals  in  this  area  in  1971  and 
1972,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
last  January  to  implement  administra- 
tively the  principles  of  manpower  reve- 
nue sharing,  insofar  as  possible  imder 
existing  law.  That  effort  is  now  going 
forward,  but  I  am  certainly  prepared  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  achieve  this 
same  goal  throu^  legislation. 
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Working  men  and  women  will  also 
be  looking  to  the  Congress  this  fall  for 
action  on  three  other  bills  which  the 
Administration   Is   requesting   in   their 
Interest: 
— The  Job   Security   Assistance   Act. 
which    would    establish    minimum 
benefit  levels  for  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs   and 
extend  coverage  to  farm  workers; 
— The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
amendments,  which  would  extend 
and    improve    Job    training    pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped,  taking 
the   place   of   an   earlier   measure 
whose    severe    over-spending    pro- 
visions    and     program     distortions 
necessitated    my    veto    in    March; 
and 
— ^A  constructive  measure  that  would 
raise  the  minimum  wage  in  light  of 
the  cost  of  living  increases  since  the 
last  such  adjustment  in  1968.  Such 
legislation  is  essential  to  replace  an 
earlier  minimum  wage  bill  which  I 
felt  compelled  to  veto  Isust  week  be- 
cause it  would  have  hurt  low-ln- 
income    workers  and    would    have 
added  to  Inflationary  pressures  in 
the  economy. 

PKNSION   RErC«M 

For  most  Americans,  there  an  now 
two  principal  ways  of  providing  for  re- 
tirement. The  first  Is  the  social  security 
system,  which  is  the  largest  system  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  most 
effective.  The  second  is  the  system  of 
private  pension  plans.  Those  plans  now 
cover  some  30  million  workers  and  pay 
benefits  to  another  6  million  retired 
persons. 

As  private  pension  plans  have  devel- 
oped, certain  flaws  have  also  become  ap- 
parent. The  Federal  Government  should 
now  act  to  help  correct  them.  I  first 
asked  the  Congress  to  enact  pension  re- 
form legislation  in  1971  and,  after  16 
months  of  additional  study  and  hearings, 
I  submitted  two  new  bills  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  spring  of  this  year. 

One  of  these  bills,  the  Retirement 
Benefits  Tax  Act,  would  give  each  worker 
greater  rights  in  his  pension  plan  and 
require  that  more  money  be  put  into  it  so 
that  he  will  be  more  fully  protected  if  he 
leaves  his  Job  before  retirement.  Unlike 
some  of  the  alternative  bills,  it  would  also 
maintain  strong  encouragement  for  other 
employers  to  set  up  pension  plans — an 
important  provision  since  about  half  of 
the  total  private  labor  force  is  not  cov- 
ered at  the  present  time. 

The  second  bill,  the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Protection  Act,  would  establish 
tighter  fiduciary  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  more  than  $160  bil- 
lion now  invested  in  private  pension  and 
welfare  fimds.  The  unscrupulous  activity 
which  has  sometimes  characterized  the 
administration  of  these  funds  in  the  past 
convinces  me  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  play  a  watchdog  role. 

I  am  aware  that  several  other  pension 
proposals  have  support  on  Capitol  Hill.  A 
reasonable  compromise  seems  In  order, 
and  my  Administration  is  anxious  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  achieve  agree- 
ment in  the  months  ahead. 

HXALTH    LZCISI.ATION 

In  the  field  of  health  care  and  medical 
protection,  the  Administration  remains 


committed  to  a  broad  national  health 
strategy  which  will  eliminate  financial 
barriers  to  needed  medical  help  for  every 
American  family  and  will  open  to  all  our 
people  the  promise  of  longer,  fuller  Uves 
with  increasing  freedom  from  disease. 
We  have  nearly  doubled  Federal  outlays 
for  health  since  I  took  office,  and  we  have 
been  mobilizing  to  conquer  cancer  and  to 
fight  other  particularly  cruel  enemies 
such  as  heart  disease,  and  ding  abuse. 

My  number  one  priority  in  this  field 
over  the  long  term  remains  the  building 
of  a  balanced  health  insurance  partner- 
ship hi  which  the  public  and  private 
sectors  Join  to  bring  the  costs  of  quality 
care  within  every  family's  reach.  How- 
ever, the  present  crowded  calendars  of 
key  Congressional  committees  make  it 
seem  more  likely  to  me  that  the  real  push 
for  this  reform  must  come  in  1974.  We 
will  move  forward  this  fall  with  the  work 
needed  for  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion at  an  early  date. 

An  attainable  goal  for  these  final 
months  of  1973  is  passage  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Assistance  Act,  which 
would  provide  Federal  money  to  demon- 
strate the  promising  innovation  of  group 
medical  centers  where  quality  care  can 
be  maximized  and  costs  minimized.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  to  further  the 
HMO  concept.  That  bill,  however,  calls 
for  a  full-scale  development  effort  rather 
than  a  limited  demonstration  program.  A 
national  development  effort  would  re- 
quire funding  levels  far  beyond  what  Is 
needed  or  what  we  can  afford.  The  House 
is  presently  developing  a  bill  which  would 
be  a  flscally  responsible  demonstration 
effort.  If  such  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  full 
Congress,  I  will  support  it. 

LEGAL   sntVICES   CORPORATIOIf 

The  Administration  will  also  work 
closely  with  the  Congress  in  the  weeks 
ahead  to  obtain  flnal  passage  of  our  bill 
to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Corporation 
which  would  provide  the  poor  with  qual- 
ity legal  representation,  would  be  free 
from  political  pressures,  and  would  in- 
clude safeguards  to  ensiure  its  operation 
in  a  responsible  manner.  Legal  Services 
legislation  has  passed  the  House.  Noth- 
ing should  now  stand  in  the  way  of 
prompt  Senate  action. 


INDIAN  LECaSLATTON 

The  steadfast  policy  of  this  Adminis- 
tration Is  to  advance  the  opportunities  of 
American  Indians  for  self-determination 
without  bringing  an  end  to  the  speciaJ 
Federal  relationship  with  recognized  In- 
dian tribes.  To  that  end,  there  are  now 
six  major  pieces  of  legislation  pending  in 
the  Congress  which  I  proposed  as  long 
ago  as  July  of  1970.  This  legislation  would 
help  to  foster  greater  self-determination 
for  the  Indians,  to  expand  their  business 
opportimities,  sind  to  provide  better  pro- 
tection of  their  naturaJ  resources.  Many 
Indian  leaders  have  indicated  strong  sup- 
port for  this  legislation,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  now  act  on  it  with 
the  speed  that  it  so  clearly  deserves. 

PENSIONS    rOK    VETERANS 

This  Administration  strongly  believes 
that  the  Nation  owes  a  special  debt  to 
its  veterans,  and  we  have  tried  to  ful- 
fill that  obligation  by  supporting  a  ntun- 
ber  of  improvements  in  veterans'  legis- 
lation. During  the  past  four  years,  for 


instance.  I  have  twice  signed  bills  in- 
creasing the  educational  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and,  diuring  the  current  year,  I 
have  signed  into  law  bills  covering 
health  care  and  cemetery  benefits.  AD 
of  those  bills  were  the  product  of  close 
cooperation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration. 

The  Congress  Is  cmrently  considering 
new  pension  legislation  for  veterans. 
With  certain  modifications,  this  bill 
would  be  a  good  first  step  toward  the 
full  reform  which  I  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary and  which  should  be  considered 
during  the  early  days  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

CONSUMER   ATFAIRS 

Early  in  1971,  after  the  Congress 
had  failed  to  act  on  my  proposal  to 
create  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  I 
established  such  an  office  by  Executive 
order.  The  office  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  addition  to  playing  an  im- 
portant role  in  forming  Administration 
policy  on  consumer  affairs  and  helping 
to  educate  the  public  on  better  ways  to 
make  consumer  choices,  the  office  seeks 
to  represent  consumer  interests  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Congress  and  acts  as 
a  general  ombudsman  for  the  individual 
consiuner. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  do  a 
good  Job  for  the  consimier  without  ex- 
cessive Federal  intervention  which 
could  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace.  However,  I  believe 
that  more  should  be  done  in  this  field. 
To  that  end,  I  outlined  this  spring  ap- 
propriate legislative  specifications  for 
establishing  a  separate  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  I  am  prepared  to 
work  further  with  the  Congress  on  this 
issue. 

VOLTTNmmlBK 

More  than  two  years  ago,  in  order  to 
advance  our  tradition  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion, I  created  a  new  Federal  agency 
called  ACTION.  That  agency  is  now  re- 
sponsible for  directing  federally  funded 
domestic  volunteer  programs  as  well 
as  the  Peace  Corps.  ACTION  has  now 
proved  to  be  an  effective  way  of  encour- 
aging greater  voluntary  action  here  and 
abroad,  and  I  £un  now  anxious  to  place 
it  on  a  more  permanent  footing.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  that  the  Congress  act 
this  fall  to  provide  legislative  authority 
for  this  agency.  Appropriate  language 
for  this  legislation  was  agreed  to  prior 
to  the  August  recess  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  sponsors  in  the  House  and 
Senate  and  by  the  Administration.  I 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  soon  be 
sent  to  me  for  signature 

BXriLDING    BETTER    COHMUWIUES 

As  we  look  back  over  the  paist  decade, 
we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  substantially  slowed  the  processes 
of  social  upheaval  in  our  cities.  Yet  by 
any  yardstick,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  ahead  if  we  are  to  make  life  in  our 
communities  as  healthj'  and  enriching  as 
it  should  be. 

It  would  be  reassuring  to  beUeve  that 
the  expensive  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams of  the  past  have  made  great  In- 
roads on  our  urban  problems,  but  that  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams designed  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  urban  renewal  and  the  Model  Cities 
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experiment,  have  not  done  the  Job  that 
was  expected  of  them  and  often  have  had 
a  counterproductive  impact.  Consequent- 
ly, I  have  recommended  they  be  scrapped. 
We  have  learned  from  experience  that  we 
cannot  cure  our  social  ills  simply  by 
throwing  money  at  them  or  dictating 
prescriptions  from  Washington. 

What  we  are  seeking  now  is  a  set  of 
new  approaches  and  a  set  of  new  pro- 
grams: we  are  seeking  change  that  works. 
My  Administration  has  proposed  a  series 
of  initiatives  which  would  guide  us  along 
a  more  productive  path.  I  have  been 
keenly  disappointed  that  some  Members 
of  the  Congress  seem  so  interested  in 
continuing  programs  that  are  proven 
failures  that  we  are  unable  to  gain  a 
full  hearing  for  new  approaches  that 
clearly  deserve  a  chance. 

So  far,  the  only  significant  legislative 
breakthrough  this  year  has  been  the  en- 
actment of  a  modified  highway  bill,  per- 
mitting some  of  the  money  in  the  High- 
way Tnist  Fund  to  be  used  for  vitally 
needed  mass  transit  systems.  This  is  a 
concept  which  I  vigorously  advocated  and 
I  signed  it  into  law  Mth  a  strong  sense 
of  pride  and  hope.  Other  Administration 
initiatives,  however,  still  languish  on 
Capitol  Hill.  To  break  the  present  stale- 
mate, I  am  prepared  to  accept  something 
less  than  the  full  legislative  measures  I 
have  proposed.  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
same  spirit  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress would  drop  their  insistence  upon 
continuing  the  programs  which  have  pro- 
duced such  limited  social  returns. 

TBS    BETTER    COMirUNTnxS    ACT 

The  Better  Communities  Act  is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  legislative  package 
which  my  Administration  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  this  year  in  the  commimlty 
development  field.  Embodied  in  this  bill 
is  a  fundamentally  different  approach 
to  the  problems  of  community  life.  If 
it  were  passed,  the  Federal  Government 
would  continue  to  funnel  money  into  our 
communities,  but  essential  decisions  on 
how  that  money  was  to  be  spent  would 
no  longer  be  made  in  Washington  but 
at  the  local  level.  Five  categorical  grant 
programs  and  two  loan  programs  which 
have  proven  to  be  inflexible  and  frag- 
mented would  be  replaced  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  no  longer  be  hamstrung 
by  Washington's  red  tape. 

I  am  aware  that  action  on  this  bill  has 
been  delayed  partly  because  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  wish  to  consider  the 
Administration's  housing  proposals  si- 
multaneously. As  I  indicated  in  March,  I 
ordered  an  Intensive  six -month  study  of 
Government  housing  policies  to  be  con- 
ducted before  I  submitted  such  proposals. 
That  study  has  Just  been  completed  and 
I  plan  to  submit  shortly  a  new  set  of 
housing  policy  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  When  those  recommendations 
arrive,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  move  swiftly  on  both  the  Better  Com- 
munities Act  and  the  housing  requests. 
Final  action  in  1973  may  be  an  unrealis- 
tic goal,  but  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
we  might  have  new  laws  on  the  books  by 
early  spring  in  1974. 

FinaUy,  it  is  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress pass  the  simple  one-year  exten- 
sion of  the  FHA  mortgage  insiu-ance  pro- 
grams which  will  expire  October  1.  Last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives  took 


constructive  action  by  refusing  to  act  on 
an  extension  bill  which  contained  several 
undesirable  "Christmas  tree"  amend- 
ments. The  Cciigress  should  now  act 
swiftly  and  responsibly  in  order  to 
prevent  a  repeat  of  the  month -long  gap 
in  FHA  insiu-ance  activity  which  oc- 
curred early  this  summer. 

RAILROADS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plight 
of  the  rail  lines  In  the  17  States  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  presents  an  im- 
mediate and  far-reaching  transportation 
problem.  Six  major  railroad  lines  in  this 
area  are  now  bankrupt  and  shutdowns 
are  threatened.  The  danger  extends 
across  the  country  because  railroads  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  still  use  the 
banlu-upt  lines.  A  failure  of  any  signifi- 
cant part  of  our  Nation's  railroad  sys- 
tem would  impair  our  ability  to  move 
freight  efficiently  tmd  cheaply  to  all 
parts  of  our  Nation. 

The  solution  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration would  provide  for  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  railroad  system  so  that  new. 
privately  owned  and  economically  viable 
rail  systems  could  be  developed  from 
those  now  in  bankruptcy.  The  Federal 
Government  would  provide  some  $125 
million  over  an  18-month  period  to  as- 
sist in  this  process.  While  we  are  always 
open  to  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
our  proposal,  I  feel  that  some  of  the  al- 
ternatives which  have  been  aired  in  the 
Congress — especially  those  which  would 
merely  postpone  action  or  would  saddle 
the  Federal  Government  with  a  heavy 
financial  burden,  or  could  lead  to  quasi- 
nationaUzatlon — are  beyond  the  pale  of 
acceptability.  Present  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings and  the  possibility  of  Uqulda- 
tlon  make  it  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress act  promptly  to  meet  the  emerging 
crisis. 

I  will  soon  submit  to  the  Congress  my 
Transportation  Improvement  Act  of 
1973.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  outmoded  and  exces- 
sively restrictive  regulatory  procedures 
which  affect  the  entire  railroad  indus- 
try. The  steps  recommended  are  critical 
to  creating  a  healthy  system  of  railroads 
for  our  Nation — a  matter  of  increased 
urgency  as  we  face  environmental  and 
energy  problems.  I  urge  prompt  congres- 
sional action  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

DISASTER    PREPAREDNESS    AND   RELIEF 

This  Administration  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  test  our  Federal  programs 
for  dealing  with  natural  disasters.  Since 
taking  office  in  1969,  I  have  had  to  de- 
clare 147  major  disasters  In  42  States 
and  3  Territories.  The  year  1972— punc- 
tuated by  Hurricane  Agnes — proved  to 
be  a  record-setting  year  in  this  respect: 
there  were  48  major  disasters,  account- 
ing in  part  for  the  food  shortages  we 
have  had  in  1973. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  do  a  better  Job 
In  preparing  for  disasters  and  in  provid- 
ing sissistance  to  those  who  are  hardest 
hit.  I  have  proposed  two  major  pieces  of 
legislation  designed  to  insure  that  1973 
will  mark  a  turning  point  In  the  story  of 
our  disaster  programs. 

The  first  of  these  measures  Is  the  pro- 
posed Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assist- 
ance Act.  This  bill  is  based  upon  a  major 


recent  study  of  all  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  badly  needed  empha- 
sis upon  preventive  measures  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  insurance  before  dis- 
asters strike.  It  would  increase  the  role 
of  State  and  IoceQ  officials  in  determin- 
ing how  Federal  money  would  be  spent 
in  assisting  disaster-stricken  communi- 
ties— and  It  would  provide  for  automatic 
release  of  Federal  funds  in  the  case  of 
major  disasters.  Red  tape,  bureaucratic 
delays,  and  Federal  Interference  would 
be  substantially  reduced,  while  Federal 
assistance  would  be  provided  more  rap- 
idly. The  bill  also  includes  generous 
grant  features  for  those  disaster  victims 
imable  to  repay  Government  loans  while 
continuing  grants  to  help  communities, 
restore  their  public  facilities. 

To  date,  this  legislation,  so  vital  to 
our  efforts  to  mitigate  disaster  damage, 
has  received  only  one  perfunctory  hear- 
ing in  the  Congress.  It  deserves  more 
serious  consideration. 

The  second  major  Administration  ini- 
tiative in  this  area  is  the  proposed  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act.  Flood  insurance 
is  a  key  part  of  any  disaster  assistance 
program.  This  bill  would  expand  the 
fiood  Insurance  program  by  increasing 
insurance  coverage  from  $6  to  $10  bll- 
"lon.  It  would  also  require  participation 
in  the  fiood  insurance  program  by  com- 
munities that  are  known  to  be  flood 
prone,  so  that  residents  of  these  com- 
mimltles  would  have  more  adequate  pro- 
tection and  would  help  to  bear  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  cost. 

The  Congress  has  moved  rapidly  on 
this  bill;  but  unfortimately,  in  floor  ac- 
tion this  past  week,  the  House  added  a 
niunber  of  amendments  that  would  seri- 
ously hamstring  the  administration  of 
the  program  and  would  badly  erode  Its 
effectiveness.  I  hope  that  we  can  Iron  out 
our  differences  on  these  crippling 
amendments  in  a  spirit  of  constructive 
compromise  that  preserves  the  effective- 
ness of  the  bill  for  those  who  need  it  so 
badly. 

SCLr-COVERNMENT   FOR   THE   DISTRICT   Of 
COLTTMBIA 

In  1969  I  first  proposed  a  series  of  ac- 
tions intended  to  bring  about  an  orderly 
transfer  of  political  power  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  called  for 
a  Constitutional  Amendment  giving  the 
District  at  least  one  representative  in  the 
House  and  such  other  additional  repre- 
sentation as  the  Congress  may  approve. 
I  proposed,  and  Congress  enacted,  legis- 
lation providing  for  an  interim  non-vot- 
ing Congressional  delegate  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  so-called  Nelsen  Com- 
mission. 

The  Nelsen  Commission's  recommen- 
dations deserve  careful  consideration.  If 
enacted,  these  proposals  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  capability  and  expand 
the  authority  of  the  City's  government 
and  moderate  the  Federal  constraints 
over  its  operation.  Once  again,  I  urge 
rapid  action  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  American  Bicentennial  dawns, 
I  pledge  the  Administration  to  work 
receptively  and  cooperatively  in  this  area 
to  achieve  true  and  effective  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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nCBTINa  CBIMX  AND  DKOG  ABTTSE 


In  recent  years,  America's  peace  offi- 
cers, with  the  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  with  the  support  of  far-sighted 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress,  have 
made  commendable  inroads  against 
crime.  After  17  years  of  continuous  and 
sometimes  shocking  increases  in  the  rate 
of  crime,  the  nationwide  rate  of  serious 
crime  went  down  in  1972. 

But  this  progress  must  not  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  we  can  now  relent  In 
this  struggle.  Rather,  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  restore  law  suid  order  to 
America,  whether  it  be  In  the  boardrooms 
of  our  corporations.  In  the  halls  of  our 
government,  or  on  our  city  streets.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  present 
moment  a  decisive  turning  point  so  that 
our  communities  will  once  again  be  safe. 
Three  of  my  legislative  proposals  are 
designed  to  do  jiist  that:  a  bill  to  mod- 
ernize and  reform  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code;  a  heroin  trafficking  bill  to  crack 
down  on  drug  pushers;  and  a  bill  to  re- 
store the  death  penalty  for  certain  of 
the  most  serious  Federal  offenses. 
ckhcikai.  cook  rxform 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  greater 
clarity  and  consistency  in  our  criminal 
laws,  especially  in  those  which  fall  within 
the  Federal  ambit.  The  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  which  dates  back  to  1790,  has  never 
been  thoroughly  revised.  It  is  no  longer 
a  fully  effective  instnunent  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice — just  as 
the  national  transport  systems  of  1790 
would  no  longer  be  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  20th  century  America. 

Since  1966,  a  number  of  public  and 
private  stiidles  have  been  directed  to  the 
development  of  necessary  reforms  in  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  It  is  time  that 
such  reforms  be  imdertaken.  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  sweeping  proposal  for  reform, 
based  iux>n  a  five-year  study  by  a  bi- 
partisan natlonsQ  commission.  This 
measure  would  eliminate  a  niimber  of 
inadequate,  obsolete,  or  frivolous  statutes 
from  the  Code  and  would  re-order  other 
statutes  into  a  rational,  integrated  Code 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  modem 
society. 

Although  extensive  consideration  has 
already  been  given  to  this  matter  by  pub- 
lic and  private  commissions,  I  realize 
that  a  prudent  Congress  will  still  wish 
to  study  this  matter  carefully.  Senator 
McClellan  has  also  Introduced  his  own 
proposals  for  comprehensive  Code  re- 
form. Certainly  the  best  parts  of  each  set 
of  proposals  can  be  Joined  as  the  legisla- 
tive process  goes  forward.  Fortunately, 
hearings  have  already  beg\in  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  trust  that  both  Houses  will 
move  with  appropriate  dispatch  on  this 
complex  but  vital  endeavor. 

HBU>XN   TIAFnCKIKO   ACT 

In  spite  of  oiu*  encouraging  progress  in 
eliminating  the  scourge  of  dnig  abuse  in 
America,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
In  this  vital  work. 

The  center  or  gravity  for  America's 
dnig  problem  rests  In  the  area  of  "hard 
drugs" — with  heroin  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Heroin  trafOcking  is  involved  with 
the  entire  spectnun  of  criminality,  rang- 
ing from  international  organized  crime 


to  muggings  on  the  street.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remunerative  areas  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity and  we  will  never  be  able  to  cope 
with  it  effectively  until  the  sanctions  we 
can  bring  to  bear  against  it  are  as  severe 
as  its  profits  are  attractive. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  those  arrested  on  nar- 
cotics charges  are  put  right  back  on  the 
street  for  periods  ranging  up  to  a  year 
and  more  as  they  successfully  play  for 
time  agstinst  the  courts.  More  alarming 
still  is  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
those  convicted  on  narcotics  charges  are 
never  sent  to  jail.  Such  facts  mean  that 
the  penalties  for  hard  drug  trafficking 
are  an  ineffective  deterrent  when  com- 
pared with  the  potential  gains  from  this 
multi-billion  dollar  criminal  activity. 

The  conclusion  is  simple.  We  must 
have  laws  that  will  enable  us  to  take 
heroin  traffickers  off  the  streets.  I  have 
submitted  a  proposal  which  would  do 
precisely  that.  It  would  provide  tough 
new  penalties  for  heroin  traffickers  in- 
cluding minimum  mandatory  prison  sen- 
tences. It  would  also  allow  a  judge  to 
consider  the  danger  to  the  community 
before  releasing  arrested  heroin  traffick- 
ers on  bail. 

Heroin  traffic  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger,  the  pernicious  effects  of  which 
all  reasonable  men  can  agree  upoa. 
While  many  of  the  proposals  which  I 
have  placed  before  the  Congress  may  re- 
quire extended  consideration,  the  need 
for  cracking  down  on  the  heroin  traffic 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
among  them.  I  ask  therefore  that  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Congress  be 
given  to  legislation  which  would  help  us 
eliminate  this  market  for  misery. 

CAPITAI.  PT7NISUMENT 

The  death  penalty  is  not  a  sancticHi  to 
be  employed  loosely  or  considered  light- 
ly, but  neither  is  it  to  be  ignored  as  a 
fitting  penalty,  in  exceptional  circimi- 
stances,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
or  deterring  crime.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my 
conviction  that  the  death  penalty  should 
-be  restored  for  treason,  assassination, 
acts  of  sabotage  and  espionage,  which  are 
particularly  serious,  and  for  violations  of 
selected  Federal  laws  in  which  death  re- 
sults. 

I  ajn  deeply  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
our  courts  are  often  now  deprived  of  a 
credible  sanctlcHi  in  their  efforts  against 
violent  crime  while  prospective  criminals 
are  provided  with  the  comfort  and  en- 
couragement of  knowing  that  they  will 
often  suffer  only  limited  and  mitlgable 
consequences  to  themselves.  I  ask  that 
the  Congress  continue  its  efforts  to  cor- 
rect this  discrepancy. 

RKVORM  or  CAJCPAION   PSACTICXa 

No  subject  over  the  last  few  mcHiths 
has  so  stirred  public  commoit  and  reflec- 
tion as  the  question  of  campaign  prac- 
tices. 

For  nearly  four  months  now,  the  Con- 
gress has  had  before  it  my  proposal  to 
establish  a  Non-Partlsan  Commission 
on  Federal  EIecti(m  Reform  so  that  we 
could  overhaul  our  campaign  practices 
in  a  comprehensive,  sound  and  expedi- 
tious manner.  In  light  of  the  great  inter- 
est of  the  public  and  the  Congress  in  such 
reform.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
only  the  Senate  has  acted  on  tbls  request. 


In  order  to  have  made  any  reform  ef- 
fective for  the  1974  elections,  the  Com- 
mission shoiild  have  been  establl^ed  and 
prepared  to  submit  a  rei)ort  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  as  I  Initially  proposed.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  opportunity  appears  to  be 
slipping  by  and  the  American  public 
might  well  ask  whether  the  interest  in 
reform  is  resected  to  calling  for  changes 
rather  than  making  changes. 

While  the  passage  of  time  has  already 
made  it  imlikely  that  reforms  which 
spring  from  the  Commission's  study 
could  be  made  effective  prior  to  the  1974 
Congressional  elections,  it  is  not  too  late 
for  the  Congress  to  move  forward  to  es- 
tablish the  Commission. 

PHEPARING     FOR     THE     BICENTENNIAL 

America  is  virtually  on  the  eve  of  its 
Bicentennial  anniversary.  Yet  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  relatively  short  time  if  our 
celebration  of  two  himdred  years  of  lib- 
erty is  to  be  equal  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  To  this  end,  I  have  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  an  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration  to 
continue  and  expand  upon  the  woiic  of 
the  present  American  Involution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission.  The  House  has 
passed  a  bill  in  this  area  and  the  Senate 
is  moving  toward  final  consideration  of 
its  version  of  the  bill. 

We  are  moving  rapidly  toward  a  fixed 
point  in  time,  and  we  must  act  swiftly  if 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
along  with  State,  local,  and  private  in- 
stitutions, are  to  be  given  the  maximum 
opportunity  to  prepare  properly  for  the 
Bicentennial  year. 

Since  the  expanded  resources  of  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments  would 
be  desired  in  part  to  aid  in  these  prep- 
arations, I  am  also  confident  that  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  will  soon 
complete  needed  action  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  these  two  institutions.  It  is 
now  widely  recognized  that  both  of  the 
endowments  are  playing  an  effective  role 
in  enriching  our  cultural  and  intellectual 
life,  and  they  continue  to  deserve  our 
strong  support. 

MXTUC   CONVZRSION 

Americans  cherish  tradition  and  our 
own  way  of  doing  things.  Having  been 
acciilturated  from  childhood  to  the  con- 
cepts of  an  inch,  a  mile,  or  a  pound,  we 
are  imderstandably  nonplussed  when  we 
consider  the  notion  of  a  centimeter,  a 
kilometer,  a  gram  or  a  kilo.  However, 
when  we  realize  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  equally  confused  by  our  system  of 
measurement,  we  must  conclude,  how- 
ever sadly,  that  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
out  of  step. 

In  a  world  of  Integrated  commerce 
and  Increasing  personal  exchange.  It  Is 
only  prudent  for  us  to  adjust  our  own 
conceptions  and  devices  for  measiirlng 
and  delineating  quantity. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Congress 
that  it  pass  legislation  to  convert  Amer- 
ica to  the  metric  system.  This  can  be 
done  In  a  reasonable  manner,  one  which 
is  not  abrupt  or  disconcerting.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Administration's 
proposal  is  presently  before  the  appro- 
priate House  subcommittee.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  give  equally  expeditious  con- 
sideration to  effecting  this  necessary 
chaiige. 
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■XOSOANIZAnoN   ACTBOUTT 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  sub- 
mit Reorganization  Plans  to  the  Congress 
lapsed  in  April  of  this  year  and  has  not 
yet  been  renewed. 

This  authority  permits  the  President 
to  organize  programs  and  agencies  in  or- 
der to  achieve  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  performance.  It  Is.  therefore,  an 
important  executive  management  toed 
which  provides  flexibility  and  increased 
capacity  to  respond  to  changing  needs. 

This  authority  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  every  President  for  more  tlian  25 
years.  It  is  essential  that  it  be  renewed 
with  great  dispatch. 


KKB>INa  THE  PEACE 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, America  is  at  peace.  Now  we  must 
learn  how  to  keep  that  peace — a  task 
that  is  at  least  as  demanding  and  in 
many  ways  even  more  subtle  than  the 
struggle  to  end  a  war. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  after  war 
to  enter  into  a  period  of  withdrawal  and 
isolation.  But  surely  we  have  learned 
from  past  lessons  of  precipitate  disarma- 
ment that  this  temptation  must  be  re- 
sisted. And  surely  we  have  also  learned 
that  our  progress  in  securing  peace  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  our  continued 
mJitary  strength  and  to  the  steadfast 
responsible  role  we  have  played  in  the 
affairs  of  our  world. 

OKTENSK  SPENDINO 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  suggest  that  whatever  we  want  in  the 
way  of  extra  programs  at  home  could  be 
painlessly  financed  by  lopping  5  or  10  or 
20  billion  dollars  off  the  defense  budget 
'This  approach  is  worse  than  foolhardly 
It  is  suicidal.  We  could  have  the  finest 
array  of  domestic  programs  in  the  world 
and  they  would  mean  nothing  if  we  lost 
our  freedom  or  if,  because  of  our  weak- 
ness, we  were  plunged  into  the  abyss  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  world's  hope  for  peace  depends 
on  America's  strength— it  depends  ab- 
solutely on  our  never  falling  into  the 
position  of  being  the  world's  second 
strongest  nation  in  the  world. 

For  years  now  we  have  been  engaged  in 
a  long,  painstaking  process  of  negotiat- 
ing mutual  limits  on  strategic  nuclear 
arms.  Historic  agreements  have  already 
been  reached  and  others  are  in  pros- 
pect. Talks  are  also  going  forward  this 
year  aimed  at  a  mutual  and  balanced  re- 
duction of  forces  in  Europe.  But  the  point 
of  aU  these  negotiations  is  this:  if  peace 
wto  be  preserved  the  limitations  and  the 
reductions  must  be  mutual.  What  one 
side  is  willing  to  give  up  for  free,  the 
other  side  will  not  bargain  for. 

If  America's  peace  and  America's  free- 
dom are  worth  preserving,  then  they  are 
worth  the  cost  of  whatever  level  of  mlU- 
wry  strength  it  takes  to  preserve  them 
We  must  not  yield  to  the  foUy  of  breach- 
ing that  level  and  so  xmdermlnlng  our 
bopes  and  the  world's  hopes  for  a  peace- 
ful future. 

Although  my  military  budget^meas- 
ured  in  constant  dollars — is  down  by  al- 
most one-third  since  1968.  the  Congress 
Is  now  threatening  further  defense  cuts 
wwch  would  be  the  largest  since  1949.  To 
take  such  unUateral  action— without 
exacting  similar  concessions  from 
our  adversaries— could   undermine   the 


chances  for  further  mutual  arms  limita- 
tions or  reductions.  I  will  therefore 
actively  oppose  these  cuts. 

The  arms  limitations  agreement  signed 
with  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  has  at 
last  halted  the  rapid  growth  in  the  num- 
bers of  strategic  weapons.  Despite  this 
concrete  achievement,  much  needs  to  be 
done  to  ensure  continued  stabill^  and  to 
support  our  negotiation  of  a  permanent 
strategic  arms  agreemoit.  A  vigorous  re- 
search   and    development    program    is 
essential  to  provide  vital  insurance  that 
no  adversary  will  ever  gain  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage through  technological  break- 
through and  that  massive  deployment 
expenditures  will  therefore  not  become 
necessary.  Yet  the  Congress  is  in  the 
process  of  slashing  research  and  de- 
velopment    funding    below     minimum 
prudent  levels,  including  elimination  of 
our  cruise  missile  and  air  defense  pro- 
grams. The  Trident  and  B-1  programs, 
which  are  critical  to  maintaining  a  reli- 
able deterrent  into  the  next  decade,  are 
also  facing  proposals  to  cut  them  to  the 
bone. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a  staggering  and  unacceptable 
cut  of  156,000  men  in  our  military  man- 
power. Such  action  would  force  us  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  ships  in  our  Navy 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  an  un- 
precedented naval  buildup  and  to  reduce 
the  size  of  our  Army  and  Air  Force  while 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  con- 
tinue to  maintahi  far  larger  forces. 

In  addition  to  these  cuts,  there  is  also 
a  major  Senate  proposal  requiring  sub- 
stantial unilateral  troop  withdrawals 
from  Europe,  a  mistake  that  could  be- 
gin a  serious  unraveling  of  the  NATO 
alliance.  Negotiations  for  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  begin  on 
October  30.  On  the  very  eve  of  negotia- 
tions, the  troop  cuts  in  Europe  and  the 
reduction  in  military  manpower  would 
destroy  our  chances  of  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries to  reduce  troop  levels  in  Europe  on 
a  mutual  basis.  If  the  Congress  were  to 
succeed  in  making  these  proposed  cuts, 
the  United  States  would  be  making  far- 
reaching  concessions  even  before  the 
talks  begin. 

Cuts  in  other  defense  programs  are 
equally  unacceptable.  It  is  Illogical  to 
cut  America's  capabilities  at  the  very 
time  the  Soviet  Union  increases  hers 
And  it  would  be  difficult  to  stabilize  del- 
icate situations  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia  if  the  Congress  removes  the  influ- 
ential tools  which  have  made  stability 
possible. 
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made  in  the  funding,  but  restricUve 
amendments  have  been  added  in  com- 
mittee and  others  may  be  suggested  on 
the  floor.  I  cannot  stand  by  while  these 
crucial  programs  are  gutted  in  haste  and 
reaction. 

Current  foreign  aid  programs  are  be- 
ing funded  through  a  continuing  resolu- 
uon  which  ends  on  September  30  This 
approach  is  unsatisfactory,  especially  in 
light  of  demands  resulting  from  North 
Vietnamese  truce  violations  in  Cambodia. 
Yet  the  Congress  continues  not  only  to 
provide  smaUer  doUar  amounts  but  also 
to  make  unreasonable  requests  for  ac- 
cess to  sensitive  information  and  impose 
counterproductive  conditions  on  specific 
programs.  Such  demands  are  unaccept- 
able; they  would  badly  compromise  our 
ability  to  maintain  security  around  the 
world. 

I  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  in- 
crease the  funding  for  fiscal  year  1974 
security  assistance  requirements.  I  shaU 
also  strongly  resist  efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  unreasonable  demands 
upon  necessary  foreign  policy  preroga- 
tives of  the  executive  branch.  A  spirit  of 
bipartisan  cooperation  provided  the  steel 
which  saw  America  through  the  Cold 
War  and  th«i  through  Vietnam.  We 
must  not  jeopardize  the  great  potential 
for  peaceful  progress  in  the  post  Viet- 
nam era  by  losing  that  strong  bipartisan 
spirit. 

To  build  a  truly  durable  structure  of 
peace,  our  progress  in  reforming  the 
world's  trade  and  monetary  systems  must 
be  accompanied  by  efforts  to  help  the 
poorer  countries  share  more  equitably  in 
the  world's  growing  prosperity.  To  this 
end,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  support  our 
fair  share  of  contributions  to  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks— both  the 
proposed  contributions  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  and  other  proposals  about 
which  I  am  currently  consulting  with  the 
Congress  and  wWch  will  be  formally  sub- 
mitted in  the  near  future.  Our  bilateral 
assistance  programs  are  also  an  essential 
part  of  our  effort  to  stimulate  world  de- 
velopment and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  them  full  support. 

All  these  efforts  represent  short-range 
Investments  in  peace  and  progress  which 
are  of  enormous  long-range  importance 
To  try  to  save  a  few  doUars  on  these 
programs  today  could  cost  us  far  more 
tomorrow. 

CONCLTTSION 


rOWKlOli   ASaiBTANCX  ACT 

Another  matter  of  prime  concern  to 
me  is  our  commitment  to  a  sound 
program  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
foreign  aid.  Last  spring  I  sent  to  the 
Congress  reasonable  requests  for  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs. 
These  programs  represent  a  central  ele- 
ment In  America's  ability  to  work  with 
her  allies  to  maintain  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  world.  Unfortimately,  the  Con- 
gress has  not  treated  these  requests 
favorably. 

The  House  has  already  cut  about  25 
percent  from  the  military  aid  program 
and  the  Senate  has  cut  it  by  one-half. 
Not  only  have  extraordinary  cuts  been 


With  the  Congress,  the  Administration 
and  the  people  working  together  during 
the  coming  weeks,  we  can  achieve  many 
of  the  goals  described  in  this  message. 
And  we  will  work  together  most  effec- 
tively if  we  remember  that  our  ultimate 
responsibility  is  not  to  one  political 
party,  nor  to  one  philosophical  position, 
nor  even  to  one  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. Our  ultimate  responsibllty  is  to 
the  people — and  our  deliberations  must 
always  be  guided  by  their  best  interests. 

Inevitably,  we  will  have  different  opin- 
ions about  what  those  interests  demand. 
But  if  we  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  construc- 
tive partnership,  our  varying  perspec- 
tives can  be  a  source  of  greater  creativ- 
ity rather  than  a  cause  of  deadlock. 

We  already  know  that  the  year  1973 
will  be  recalled  in  history  books  as  the 
year  in  which  we  ended  the  longest  war 
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In  American  history.  Let  us  conduct  our- 
selves in  the  next  four  months  so  that 
1973  will  also  be  remembered  as  the  time 
in  which  we  began  to  turn  the  blessings 
of  peace  into  a  better  life  for  all. 

RicHARO  Nixon. 
Thk  Whiti  Hoxtse.  September  10. 1973. 


FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILrrY  FOR 
RAILROAD  PASSENGERS 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  legislation  to  nation- 
alize the  entire  passenger  rail  system  in 
America.  Patchwork  proposals  by  the 
Congress,  the  courts,  or  the  administra- 
tion are  no  answer  to  the  problem,  and 
I  sun  personally  ending  my  support  as 
well  as  my  votes  for  any  more  half- 
measures. 

As  an  alternative,  I  am  drafting  legis- 
lation to  be  introduced  by  early  1974, 
which  would  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  and  operate  all 
passenger  services  in  our  intercity  and 
mass  transit  rail  systems. 

This  will  not  simply  be  a  proposal  to 
expand  Amtrak.  It  means  Uie  Federal 
Govermnent  will  be  nmning  the  trains — 
passenger  trains — and  no  more  of  those 
quasi-Govemment  corporations  that  put 
our  essential  services  into  the  twilight 
zone.  It  is  not  Just  the  long-distance 
trains  now  within  Amtrak.  It  Is  the  com- 
muter trains  that  run  to  our  suburbs.  It 
is  the  subway  in  New  York,  Bart  in  San 
Francisco,  Marta  in  Atlanta,  the  Metro 
in  Washington. 

It  will  be  a  plan  that  asks  only  one 
question,  and  needs  only  one  answer.  Do 
the  people  of  this  Nation  consider  pas- 
senger services  by  rail  to  be  a  necessity? 
Because  if  they  do,  piecemeal  proposals 
will  give  us  no  answer,  and  no  hope.  We 
need  nothing  less  than  the  most  far- 
resu:hing  passenger  service  legislation 
ever  presented  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

llie  legislation  I  will  put  forth  does 
give  us  an  answer.  It  will  provide  an  al- 
ternative to  suggestions  that  focus  on 
quasi-governmental  structures  or  more 
and  more  government  studies. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
fully  aware  that  private  corporations 
and  bankrupt  trusteeships  have  faUed 
to  provide  either  what  is  possible  or  what 
our  minimum  transportation  require- 
ments call  for.  We  are  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

I  am  announcing  this  new  legislative 
initiative  because  today  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  a  biU  that  exemplifies  our  pres- 
ent dilemma.  The  Emergency  Commuter 
Relief  Act,  S.  386,  would  pay  out  another 
$800  million  in  "operating  subsidies"  for 
the  crippled  rail  transit  systems  in  Amer- 
ica. Another  batch  of  money  Is  to  be 
poured  down  the  hole,  another  band-aid 
is  to  be  applied,  but  the  "mobility  crisis" 
will  go  on.  It  is  a  "no  win"  plan,  to  be 
followed  by  more  and  more  "no  win" 
plans.  And  in  all  good  conscience  I  can- 
not cast  any  vote  in  favor  of  such  a 
strategy. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  bold  national 
commitment,  to  match  the  boldness  of 
our  legislative  task.  This  means  a  com- 
mitment by  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as 
Government  leaders.  It  means  a  com- 
mitment to  long  range  solutions.  A  com- 


mitment not  Just  for  those  who  ride  on 
trains,  but  for  those  who  suffer  from 
the  massive  consimiption  of  energy  re- 
sources by  the  automobile,  for  our  el- 
derly and  our  handicapped  who  rely  on 
public  transit,  and  for  those  who  rely 
on  Inexpensive  and  convenient  Job  ac- 
cess. It  is  a  commitmoit  that  spans  the 
energy  crisis,  the  economy,  the  environ- 
ment, our  health,  our  welfare,  and  our 
sanity.  Nothing  short  of  a  firm  national 
commitment  will  do  the  job. 

In  the  past  several  days  there  has  been 
discussion  by  the  President  and  others  of 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  possibility  of 
introduction'  of  legislation  to  provide  a 
greater  supply  of  energy.  I  think  we  can 
accomplish  as  much,  if  not  more,  intern- 
ally by  turning  to  rail  transportation  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case. 
This  Is  not  Jiist  a  question  of  mobility. 
It  does  involve  the  energy  crisis  and  it 
does  involve  those  who  are  imable.  for 
reasons  of  health  or  reasons  of  econom- 
ics, to  purchase  cars  and  to  travel  by 
way  of  automobile: 

Like  any  great  national  goal,  there  is 
a  price.  Americans  have  to  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  if  they  want  passenger 
services  from  Uieir  rail  systems,  they 
will  have  to  abandon  that  ancient  doc- 
trine that  decrees  death  to  all  things 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  expenses. 
While  this  Nation  faces  the  death  of  pas- 
senger, though  not  freight,  railroad  serv- 
ices, other  nations  have  consistently  met 
the  goals  we  aspire  to.  The  fact  that  rail 
systems  in  those  nations  are  financed  by 
their  national  governments  should  tell 
us  something.  In  simple  terms,  our  in- 
sistence on  the  profit  incentive  is  at  the 
center  of  our  difficulties.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  more  than  Just  blind  faith  in  the 
profit  incentive.  Any  suggestion  to  na- 
tionalize anything  sounds,  on  first  hear- 
ing, somewhat  un-American.  Visions  of 
the  collapse  of  oiu*  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem intimidate  ow*  thinking,  and  usually 
put  an  end  to  any  creative  solutions. 

The  fact  is  that  American  free  enter- 
prise does  not  wsuit  the  passenger  rail 
business,  and  it  does  not  need  it.  Only 
about  2  percent  of  total  railroad  revenues 
come  from  passenger  service.  Freight  is 
the  moneymaker.  The  railroads  know 
this,  and  by  and  large  they  want  no  part 
of  a  service  that  generates  such  little 
revenue  while  causing  such  large  head- 
aches. 

An  even  more  important  fact  is  that 
while  we  may  think  our  railroads  are 
part  of  the  free  enterprise  system,  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  delusion.  Ten  percent 
of  the  total  income  for  our  railroads 
comes  from  government  subsidies.  In 
fact,  these  subsidies  are  the  only  reason 
we  have  any  passenger  service  at  all. 
In  fact,  if  we  add  up  all  the  loans,  and 
grants,  and  subsidies,  and  revenue  shar- 
ing that  goes  to  support  our  passenger 
services  each  year,  we  might  well  con- 
clude that  nationalizing  the  passenger 
rail  system  would  only  change  in  name 
what  has  already  happened  In  substance. 
An  honest  recognition  of  this  fact  would 
at  least  give  us  a  chance  to  coordinate 
the  system,  enforce  our  priorities,  and 
stimulate  long-term  Improvements  by  re- 
moving the  uncertainty  of  present  hand- 
to-mouth  operations. 
For   too   long   we   have   endured  the 


constant  crisis  of  patchwork  props.  Since 
1969,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
I  have  had  to  vote  on  seven  major  rail- 
road bills,  not  to  mention  the  incidental 
legislation  spawned  by  our  periodic  rail 
crises.  All  this  legislation  has  cost  the 
taxpayer  more  than  $3  billion  in  Federal 
obligations. 

Granted,  there  have  been  a  few  Im- 
provements on  Uie  run  between  Boston 
and  New  York  on  Amtrak,  but  it  still 
Is  a  rail  system  which  Is  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  task. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  ride  the  trains  or 
subways,  or  if  you  depend  on  those  who 
do.  you  orobably  have  noticed  that  we 
has  come  for  all  America  to  stand  up  and 
say  "enough."  Let  us  do  the  Job,  and  do 
it  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE — 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  1385)  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  President  pro  tempore  siibse- 
quentiy  signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMATT.  BUSI- 
NESS ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ABOTmczK).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1672,  which  is  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California   (Mr.  Cranston). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1672)  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act.  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  of  August  1,  1973,  at  pp 
27294-27295.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  NOMINATION 
OF  RUSSELL  TRAIN  AT  3:45  TM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  In  execu- 
tive session,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent — this  matter  having  been 
cleared  cm  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
that  the  vote  on  the  nominatlMi  of  Mr. 
Russell  Train  occur  today  at  the  hour  <rf 
3:45  pjn.  rather  than  at  the  hour  of 
2:15  p.m..  as  was  earlier  scheduled. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  we  understand 
that  will  be  the  first  vote  on  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  will  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  may  be  a  vote  <m 
the  SBA  conference  report  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  may  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  I  think  we  should  be 
alerted  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  ccmvenlence  of 
both  cloakrooms,  so  that  Senators  may 
be  informed  of  the  change  in  the  sched- 
ule, I  think  I  should  state  the  following: 

The  debate  on  the  SBA  conference  re- 
port will  begin  running  shortly.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes  for  that 
debate.  Whether  or  not  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  will  occur  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
debate.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say.  If 
a  vote  does  occur  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  SBA  amendment  today,  im- 
der  the  previous  order  that  vote  will  fol- 
low the  vote  on  mass  transit  later  today. 

When  the  time  for  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  SBA  has  exph-ed, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  for  1  hour  to  de- 
bate the  nomination  of  Mr.  Russell  Train 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  1  hour,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  S.  5,  which  is  the  im- 
finished  business,  imtil  the  hour  of  3:45 
pjn.  today.  At  3:45  p.m.  the  Senate  will 
vote — a  yea-and-nay  vote  already  having 
been  ordered — on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Russell  Train. 

Immediately  after  that  vote,  a  vote 
will  occur  on  the  maiss  transit  bill,  on 
which  all  time  has  expired  and  on  which 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  has  already  been 
ordered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  mass 
transit,  if  a  vote  is  to  occur  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Small  Business 
Act  amendment,  that  vote  will  then  oc- 
cur, after  which,  if  S.  5  has  not  been 
disposed  of,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  5.  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

I  think  that  pretty  well  sums  up  the 
program  as  of  now. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistance  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

*nie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gil  Bray,  of 
my  staff,  be  allowed  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
SBA  conference  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bums,  of 
the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  AlTairs 
Committee,  be  allowed  to  be  present  on 
the  floor  during  the  consiueration  of  that 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  wltti  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  bill  (S.  1672)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ha 
conference  with  the  House  on  July  31, 
1973,  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  what  is, 
I  believe,  a  good  version  of  S.  1672,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  conference  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides disaster  relief  assistance  adminis- 
tered through  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  homeowners  and  businesses 
witti  a  $2,500  forgiveness  on  their  loan 
and  financing  of  the  balance  at  3  per- 
cent, or  the  borrower  could  choose  not 
to  accept  any  forgiveness  and  finance  the 
entire  loan  at  1  percent.  This  provision 
would  be  retroactive  to  April  20,  1973, 
and  would  terminate  on  July  1,  1975. 
This  retains  the  House  version.  The  con- 
ference version  makes  the  above  forgive- 
ness feature  apply  to  FHA  disaster  pro- 
grams from  April  20.  1973,  to  July  1, 
1975.  This  retains  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  The  Senate  version  would  have 
provided  that  the  disaster  relief  program 
administered  by  both  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  would  ccmtaln  a  $4,000 
forgiveness  feature  with  the  amount  of 
the  forgiveness  reduced  by  4  percent  for 
each  $1,000  of  Income  the  recipient  had 
above  $10,000. 

The  conference  version  of  the  bill 
adopted  the  Senate  provision  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  loans  for  disasters  imder  his  juris- 
diction under  the  terms  of  Public  Law 
92-385  in  connection  with  disasters  that 
occurred  after  December  26.  1972.  but 
prior  to  April  20. 1973. 

•nils  section  is  designed  to  give  farm 
disaster  victims  the  same  benefits  as 
those  received  by  SBA  disaster  recipients 
during  the  above  period. 

The  conference  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tains both  the  House  and  Senate  provi- 
sions making  victims  of  erosion  eligible 
for  disaster  relief.  The  Senate  provision 
amends  the  Disttster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
by  classifying  erosion  as  a  type  of  dis- 
aster eligible  for  assistance  iinder  the 
act,  while  the  House  amendment  made 


erosion  a  disaster  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  conference  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  that  would  prohibit 
the  Small  Business  Administration  from 
discriminating  against  any  person  or 
small  business  concern  based  on  sex  and 
requires  the  Administration  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration  in  the  conduct  of  its 
programs  to  veterans  of  the  U.S.  military 
services  and  the  surviving  members  of 
their  families.  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  Important 
piece  of  legislation  since  the  ceilings  un- 
der which  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration operates  will  be  reached  shortly 
and  without  section  1  of  the  legislation 
which  raises  these  ceilings,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  be  severely  limited.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  approve  this  re- 
port. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1672,  while  authoriz- 
ing desirable  increases  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  aggregate  loan 
authority,  also  deals  with  the  matter  of 
disaster  assistance  loans,  which  I  feel 
should  be  considered  and  handled  as  sep- 
arate legislation  in  connection  with  the 
administration's  Disaster  Preparedness 
suid  Assistance  Act  of  1973.  This  major 
revision  of  oiu"  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams is  being  considered  in  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  and  could 
be  conceivably  reported  to  the  Senate 
this  year  if  Interest  is  sufficiently  strong 
in  the  subject  matter  this  fall.  If  this  bill 
should  pass  sis  is.  however,  interest  in 
longer  run  reform  of  our  disaster  assist- 
ance laws  would  be  muted,  and  It  may  be 
much  longer  before  comprehensive  legis- 
lation can  be  acted  upon. 

The  administration  has  doubts  about 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  present 
bill's  disaster  provisions,  and  it  will  be  a 
likely  candidate  for  a  veto  as  a  conse- 
quence. If  such  a  veto  were  sustained,  it 
would  effectively  allow  the  whole  disaster 
assistance  question  to  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  sulmlnistratlon's  com- 
prehensive bill.  I  am  not  necessarily  op- 
posed to  all  of  the  disaster  provisions 
of  the  present  bill — indeed,  I  am  for  some 
of  them — but  I  would  Uke  to  see  more 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  matter.  The  Senate  added  this 
subject  on  the  floor  to  the  SBA  bill  this 
year  with  no  specific  hearings  on  the 
stmendment  and  without  its  being  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  so  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  vote  to  reject  the  report  at  this  time, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  we  would 
continue  to  work  on  the  more  compre- 
hensive bill  for  later  reporting  to  the 
Senate. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  conference 

report. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
conferee,  I  certainly  Intend  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  conference  report,  but  be- 
fore I  do,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
upon  section  7  of  this  bill. 

Section  7  has  its  origin  In  S.  1267,  a 
bill  which  I  introduced.  S.  1267  would 
have  amended  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970 — ^Public  Law  91-606 — ^to  add  erosion 
to  the  list  of  disasters  for  which  Federal 
assistance  is  available. 
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I  Introduced  this  bill  after  receiving 
numerous  complaints  from  my  con- 
stituents that  the  SBA  was  not  granting 
disaster  assistance  loans  evenhandedly. 
The  problem  stemmed  from  the  repeated 
confusion  of  erosion-caused  and  storm- 
caused  damage.  The  SBA  agreed  that 
property  owners  who  sustained  damage 
caused  by  flooding,  high  winds,  or  storms 
were  eligible  for  dissister  assistance,  but 
not  those  whose  damage  was  caused  by 
erosion. 

The  difBculty  arises  in  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  is  erosion-caused  damage, 
and  what  is  storm-caused  damage.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is,  in  part,  to  save  the 
&BA  from  the  impossible  task  of  deciding 
whether  the  damage  for  which  dl^ister 
assistance  is  sought  was  caused  by  storm, 
high  winds,  or  flooding  or  erosion. 

Section  7  makes  clear  that  erosion - 
caused  losses  are  as  eligible  for  disaster 
assistance  as  losses  stonmlng  from 
floods,  high  winds,  or  storms.  Although 
the  House  provision  in  section  7,  which 
was  also  adopted  by  the  conferees, 
speaks  of  "erosion  directly  related  to 
flood,  high  water  or  tidal  waves."  the 
House  debate  made  it  clear  that  cyclical 
high  water  levels,  extending  over 
long  periods  of  time,  such  as  we  are 
now  experiencing  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
falls  within  that  deflnition.  Thus,  the 
practical  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  provisions — both  of  which 
were  adopted — is  not  that  great. 

For  example,  under  section  7,  if  a 
house  topples  into  Lake  Michigan  be- 
cause the  land  on  which  it  rests  has 
been  steadily  eroding,  the  SBA  will  not 
have  to  InqulrCwhether  the  final  blow 
was  administered  by  a  storm  or  by  ero- 
sive processes.  It  will  be  able  to  grant 
the   necessary   assistance   forthwith. 

Similarly,  the  SBA  could  grant  dis- 
aster assistance  to  property  owners 
whose  beachfront  had  eroded  to  the  point 
that  their  homes  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  collapse,  and  loans  would  be 
available  to  help  these  residents  protect 
their  homes. 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  my  Interest 
In  Introducing  the  bill,  in  debating  Its 
merits,  in  seeing  It  passed  by  this  body. 
and  in  serving  as  a  conferee.  This  was 
clearly  the  Intent  of  the  conference — 
and  Is  the  intent  of  Congress.  I  trust 
the  SBA  and  the  Federal  Disaster  Asslst- 
tance  Administration  will  understand 
that,  and  administer  this  bill  in  a  way 
that  will  accord  with  that  intent. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  conference  report  on 
B.  1672,  the  Small  Business  Act  amend- 
ments. I  have  always  supported  the  Small 
Business  Administration  In  its  efforts  to 
assist  small  business.  However,  because  of 
the  severe  and  lasting  effects  of  the  De- 
fense Department  realignment  that  will 
necessitate  the  close  down  of  our  Rhode 
Island  Navy  bases  and  eliminate  more 
than  20,000  military  and  civlllEui  jobs,  the 
active  participation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  becomes  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  economic  survival  of 
my  State.  In  this  regard.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
which  provides  that  small  businesses 
severely  affected  by  the  closing  of  major 
Defense  Department  bases  or  installa- 


tions, or  by  severe  reductions  in  the  scope 
of  operation  of  military  bases  will  be 
eligible  for  loan  assistance  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  small  businesses  which  are 
confronted  with  economic  problems  be- 
cause of  Federal  Government  actions. 
This  amendment  received  the  support  of 
the  Senate  and  is  included  in  the  con- 
ference report  today. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration before  the  House  Baniung 
and  Commerce  Committee  to  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion would  immediately  enact  this  legis- 
lation into  law,  and  furthermore,  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  promptly  provide 
the  funds  and  technical  assistance  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  economic  re- 
vival bf  those  small  businesses  which  are 
being  and  will  be  adversely  affected  as 
a  result  of  the  base  closings.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  on  August  21,  I 
was  informed  by  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Development 
William  Blunt  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  the  Newport  labor  area, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Newport  and 
the  towns  of  Little  Compton,  Middle- 
town,  and  Portsmouth,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  redevelopment  area  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Redevelopment  Act. 
The  basis  for  this  designation  is  an 
anticipated  rise  in  unemployment  from 
7.5  to  10  percent  within  a  6-month 
period. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  the  assisttmce 
which  my  amendment  allows  for  under 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  badly  needed 
now  in  order  to  prevent  financial  col- 
lapse of  the  small  business  commimlty  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  when  S.  1672 
was  before  the  Senate,  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  reinstate  "forgiveness" 
grants  in  the  disaster  relief  program. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  that 
the  disaster  relief  laws  were  recently 
amended  to  eliminate  this  assistance.  As 
a  result,  even  a  low-  or  moderate-income 
family  whose  home  has  been  completely 
destroyed  can  presently  receive  only  a 
5-percent  loan  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  offered  my  amendment  be- 
cause I  believed  that  this  meager  level 
of  assistance  is  absolutely  unjustifiable. 
Even  a  5-percent  loan  will  create  great 
hardship  for  those  most  in  need  when 
their  property  is  ravaged  by  a  natural 
disaster. 

The  President  recently  asked  Ccmgress 
to  authorize  as  much  grant  money  as 
necessary  to  help  victims  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan  earthqusike.  I  believe  strongly 
that  this  request  is  of  a  proper  nature  be- 
cause the  United  States  should  continue 
to  be  a  compassicmate  world  citizen.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  had  better 
fulfill  our  obligation  to  be  compassionate 
to  our  own  people.  Until  some  forgiveness 
grant  provision  is  reinstated,  our  do- 
mestic disaster  relief  program  will  not  do 
that. 

My  amendment,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, did  Include  a  "sliding  scale"  provi- 
sion which  conditioned  the  percentage  of 
the  disaster  loan  to  be  "forgiven"  upon 
the  recipient's  last  year's  Income.  This 
provision  was  deleted  in  conference  be- 
cause of  technical  problems  with  it  which 


could  possibly  have  led  to  delays  In  the 
processing  of  disaster  relief  loans. 

I  included  the  sliding  scale  in  my 
amendment  because  It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  principle,  income-related  forgiveness 
is  far  preferable  to  an  indiscriminate 
payout  of  the  grants.  Under  all  previous 
forgiveness  arrangements  enacted,  and 
those  contained  as  an  option  for  bor- 
rowers in  this  bill,  the  same  amount  of 
grant  money  Is  made  available  to  a  mil- 
Ilonaire  with  $10,000  dsunage  to  his  ten- 
nis courts  and  swimming  pool  as  to  a  poor 
family  whose  $10,000  home  has  been  de- 
molished. The  sllding-scale  arrange- 
ment would  have  provided  desperately 
needed  and  substantial  relief  to  those 
who  could  least  afford  damage  repair  and 
replacement  expenses,  but  it  would  have 
apportioned  benefits  more  equitably  and 
responsibly  than  previous  provisions  by 
providing  those  most  in  need  with  a 
greater  share  of  the  funds  available.  In 
addition,  it  would  have  saved  money  by 
reducing  forgiveness  to  those  whose 
losses  are  small  relative  to  their  personal 
resources  and  less  than  $20,000  in  ab- 
solute amount. 

I  believe  that  the  forgiveness  provi- 
sion contained  In  this  bill  is  much  better 
than  nothing  at  all,  and  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  sign  the  bill.  However,  we 
should  not  consider  it  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  disaster  relief  problem. 

I  am  well  aware  that  major  legislation 
to  revamp  the  entire  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  Dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  legislation, 
Congress  shoxild  take  the  opportunity  to 
improve  upon  the  disaster  assistance  of- 
fered to  individuals.  We  must  continue  to 
strive  to  make  these  provisions  as  respon- 
sive as  possible  to  the  needs  of  disaster 
victims,  within  the  necessary  fiscal  con- 
straints. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ab- 
ouuzk)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
3delded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
go  into  executive  session. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Russell  E. 
Train  to  be  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  with  a 
vote  thereon  to  occur  at  3:45  p.m. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time?        

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
cent that  the  time  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorxim  call  be  res<.inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  we  are  beginning 
the  consideration  at  this  time  of  the 
nomination  of  Russell  E.  Train  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Enviroiunental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  that,  even  though 
there  will  be  debate  for  whatever  time  is 
required  by  the  Senate,  by  prior  agree- 
ment the  roUcall — which  has  already 
been  ordered — will  come  at  3:45  t^  af- 
ternoon. 
Is  that  correct,  Mr.  President? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  prior  to 
the  brief  remarks  I  shall  have  on  the 
nomination,  those  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  have  statements  included  in  the 
Record  in  cormection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Senate  today  we  are  considering  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Russell 
E.  Train  to  be  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I  feel 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  want 
to  give  attention  to  this  matter,  even 
those  Members  who  individually  are  not 
now  in  the  Chamber,  because  this  has 
been  a  subject  of  continuing  discussion 
and  assessment  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  going  back  to  the  period  prior  to 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  In  early  August. 
It  is  also  my  feeling  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  give  the  nomi- 
nation overwhelming  endorsement.  Not 
only  will  that  support  be  substantial,  but 
also,  I  sense  that  there  will  be  very  few 
votes  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Train.  Why  do  I  say 
that  I  believe  this  will  be  the  action  of 
our  colleagues  when  they  vote  at  3:45 
p.m.  on  this  nomination?  We  have  here 
an  experienced  public  administrator  who 
Is  now  being  called  on  to  direct  one  of 
our  most  important  and  most  vital  gov- 
ernmental agencies  at  a  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  when  the  problems 
that    will    present    themselves    to    that 
agency  and  to  its  administrator  are  of 
a  very  complex  and  urgent  nature.  It 
to  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  the 
many-faceted  dilemma  of  the  law  now 
on  the  books  which  has  to  do  with  re- 
quirements for  clean  air  and  clean  water 
and  with  the  other  subjects  that  fall 
under  what  we  call  the  environmental 
structure  of  the  United  States. 

poupled  with   those  problems,  which 
this  appointee  will  have  in  varying  de- 
Wees,  before  him,  are  those  associated 
with  the  matters  of  transportation,  the 
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matters  of  our  supply  of  fuels,  and  the 
Important  consideration  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  energy  resources.  In  a  sense, 
all  these  Issues  must  be  structured  to- 
gether, even  though  his  nomination  Is 
to  the  agency  concerned  with  environ- 
mental matters. 

The  members  of  the  Conmilttee  on 
Public  Works  acted  to  expedite  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Train.  I  should  like  to 
step  back  a  moment  in  our  legislative 
history  to  indicate  that  we  also  acted  ex- 
peditiously in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  when  we  brought  the  nomination 
of  William  Ruckelshaus  to  the  Senate. 
We  acted  promptly  in  connection  with 
the  hearing  at  which  he  testified.  There 
was  a  very  careful  questioning  of  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus.  Then,  because  of  the  need 
for  selection  of  a  head  of  that  important 
overall  agency,  under  which  msuiy  func- 
tions   have    been    gathered    in    recent 
months,   we   brought   that   nomination 
from  the  committee  to  the  full  Senate. 
I  mention  that  only  to  indicate  that 
we— the  members  of  that  committee — 
realize  the  Importance  of  this  post  of 
public  duty.  That  Is  the  reason  we  have 
acted — not   hurriedly;    we   have    acted 
carefully.  But  we  have  acted  expedi- 
tiously In  bringing  this  new  nomination 
to  the  Senate  fioor.  We  know,  and  I  think 
the  country  realizes,  that  it  is  important 
that  we  have  the  benefit  of  an  informed, 
of  a  Judicious,  of  a  forthright,  of  a  fair, 
of  a  well- reasoned  environmental  pro- 
gram administered,  not  by  someone  who 
Is  solely  the  selection  of  the  President 
for  such  a  post,  but  by  someone  whose 
nomination  has  also  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  itself  after  the  process  I  have 
mentioned.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
wish  to  act  today. 

The  agency  which  Mr.  Train  will  be 
called  upon  to  direct  is  of  relatively  re- 
cent creation.  It  is  the  Envirormiental 
Protection  Agency.  What  is  Its  scope? 
What  does  it  do?  It,  of  course,  engages  in 
a  number  of  activities  having  wide- 
spread substantial  Impact — impact  on 
the  people.  Impact  on  industry,  impact 
on  business,  impact  upon  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  coimtry. 

It  Is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  enacted — I  have 
mentioned  some  of  them— to  protect  and 
enhance  our  environment.  In  recent 
years,  a  nimiber  of  such  laws  have  been 
passed  by  Congress,  most  of  them  meas- 
lu-es  that  have  originated  within  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  but  In 
concert  of  course,  with  measures  devel- 
oped in  other  committees.  These  pro- 
grams require  leadership  by  a  man  who 
Is  on  the  Job.  We  have  to  think  in  terms 
of  control  and  enforcement;  and  In  the 
Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency  these 
are  the  situations  we  face,  situations 
where,  frankly,  the  leadership  qualities 
must  be  demonstrated  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  public  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  agency,  therefore,  needs  more 
than,  as  I  have  Indicated,  an  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator as  its  head,  because  the  Ad- 
ministrator whose  nomination  Is  to  be 
confirmed  today  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  major  pol*cy  decisions  that  are.  In 
a  continuing  way.  required  by  such  a  poet 
of  duty. 


The  work  of  Russell  E.  Train  Is  well 
known  to  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  indicate  ttiat  on  three  prior  oc- 
casions the  Senate  has  confirmed  his  ap- 
pointment to  other  Importfuit  and  crucial 
governmental  positions.  We  first  gave 
our  approval  to  Russell  E.  Train  when  he 
became  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 
His  nomination  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  be  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  then  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Qualities. 

On  these  occasions  the  Senate  has  had 
a  considerable  opportimlty  to  become 
acquainted  In  a  legislative  way  with  the 
background,  the  experience,  and  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Train.  We  imder- 
stand  our  responsibility  and  we  look  to 
him  as  a  man  that  we  believe  can  be  a 
good  Administrator  in  this  vital  post.  So 
notwithstanding,  I  reemphaslze,  the  fa- 
miliarity which  we  have  had  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  especially  In  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  the  record  of  Mr. 
Train,  our  committee  members  went  into 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  nom- 
inee for  this  post.  We  studied  his  respon- 
siblUties  in  detail.  The  coUoquy  of  mem- 
bers with  him  at  the  time  he  appeared 
before  our  committee,  and  that  record  Is 
a  printed  record,  indicates  the  attention 
we  gave  to  the  new  duties  that  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  assume.  At  the  nomina- 
tion hearings  on  August  1  we  reviewed 
with  Mr.  Train  the  concept  which  he 
holds  of  the  mission  that  he  will  have  as 
the  head  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  role  he  envisioned 
for  himself  In  it. 

Members  of  the  committee  were  over- 
whelmingly satisfied.  I  believe,  with  his 
responses,  even  though  there  were  some 
members  who  imderstandably  could  dis- 
agree and  did  so  with  Mr.  Train  on  spe- 
cific subject  matter  relating  to  certain 
issues.  We  felt  In  the  overall  approach 
that  Mr.  Train  was  well  qualified  for  this 
position. 

Our  confidence  in  Mr.  Train  is  re- 
fiected  in  the  fact  that  the  committee 
was  able,  as  I  have  Indicated  earlier,  to 
meet  promptly  after  the  hearing  and 
then  to  report  favorably  the  nomination 
to  the  Senate.  That  nomination  was  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  13  members  for  and  1 
member  against. 

The  members  of  our  committee  are 
cognizant  of  the  opinion  of  those  from 
outside  our  committee,  and  even  from 
outside  the  Senate.  So  In  the  discharge 
of  our  responsibilities,  we  have  sought 
to  survey  the  pictm-e  In  its  broad  aspect. 
We  do  not  believe  we  can  properly  func- 
tion if  we  work  totally  within  a  vacuum. 
In  this  respect  I  note  for  the  Record 
that  we  have  received  many,  many  out- 
side statements  which  reflect  on  Mr, 
Train's  ability  to  do  this  Job.  The  In- 
tegrity of  the  man  has  been  under- 
scored: the  fairness  of  the  man  has  been 
underscored;  the  ability  of  the  man  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  been  underscored 
by  many  responsible  people  and  orga- 
nizations that  have  sought  very  properly 
to  bring  their  assessment  of  Mm  to  the 
attention  of  committee  members  and  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
lliere  were  no  adverse  views  presented 
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with  respect  to  this  noniinatlon  of  which 
I  have  knowledge. 

Therefore,  Mr.  |>resldent,  I  commend 
the  nomination  of  Riissell  E.  Train  to 
the  Senate  as  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consimied  17  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  if  we  have  reason 
to  use  the  30  minutes  on  each  side,  this 
could  be  done.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  But  if  there  Is  not 
the  need  to  do  that,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Statforb),  acting  for 
the  minority,  and  I  would  request  that 
we  yield  back  the  time  not  used. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  satisfjrlng  aspects  of  my  ex- 
perience In  the  Senate  has  been  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  under 
the  leadership  of  the  very  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  .  He  is  always  thorough,  he 
\s  always  fair  and  impartial,  and  he  be- 
lieves in  getting  things  done.  I  think  that 
is  splendid.  Today  before  the  Senate  he 
has  fairly  set  forth  the  case  for  Mr. 
Russell  E.  Train  to  be  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  say  much  in 
addition  to  what  already  has  been  said 
except  to  note  for  the  record  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Mr.  Train  on 
several  occasions  In  private  and  then  to 
hear  him  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  during  the  hearings  in  connection 
with  his  confirmation.  I  can  state  that 
he  ssUd  the  same  things  in  public  that 
he  said  in  private  about  his  responsibili- 
ties should  he  become  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  with  Mr.  Train 
and  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  he  is  an  im- 
pressive gentleman  with  impressive 
qualifications  to  be  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

He  has  worked  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
several  important  responsibilities.  He 
knows  how  Congress  functions.  I  think 
that  Is  an  important  experience  for 
someone  to  have  who  will  be  working  not 
only  as  part  of  the  executive  department 
but  also  with  Congress. 

I  note  that  in  January  1971.  President 
Nixon  appointed  tJlx.  Train  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  NATO 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modem 
Society.  This  committee  deals  with  a 
broad  range  of  environmental  problems. 
On  another  occasion  Mr.  Train  had  been 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  He  has  had  the  experi- 
ence In  conservation  matters  to  serve  the 
Nation  well  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I 
think  he  has  the  ight  attitude  along  with 
the  experience. 

I  recognize,  as  .he  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  said,  how  Im- 
portant the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Is  to  the  future  of  this  coimtry. 
Important  In  questions  Involving  the  air 
we  breathe,  the  rater  we  drink,  the  land- 
scape we  look  at,  and  the  noise  to  which 


we  listen.  Everything  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  does  affects 
the  American  envlrotmient.  affects  our 
economy,  and  affects  our  health.  Not  only 
does  the  Administrator  need  experience 
and  intelligence  but  also  commonsense 
in  coping  with  the  complex  problems 
which  his  Agency  will  have  to  address  im- 
mediately and  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  share  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee confidence  that  Mr.  Train  will  be 
able  to  do  the  Job  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imEinimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr. 
Bakek). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Statemekt  bt  Senator  Baker 

Today  the  Senate  takes  up  tbe  nomination 
of  Mr.  Russell  E.  Train  to  be  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  post  which  has  become  one  of  the 
most  demanding,  significant  and  controver- 
sial In  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  President  has 
nominated  Mr.  Train  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  has  promptly  and 
favorably  reported  his  nomination  to  the 
full  Senate. 

When  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  created  In  1970.  Its  potential  for 
Improvement  of  the  Nation's  environment 
clearly  was  Immense;  the  potential  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  and  perhaps  dis- 
location, also  appeared  great.  The  sweeping 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  were 
pending  in  conference  and  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  has  Just  been  enacted.  There  were 
In  addition  authorities  and  programs  In  air 
and  water  quality,  solid  waste  management, 
radiation  and  pesticides  that  EPA  had  In- 
herited from  Its  fifteen  predecessor  agencies 
and  commissions.  Since  then  EPA's  author- 
ity, size  and  Importance  have  grown  stUl 
greater.  Recently,  the  1972  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act 
and  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  were 
enacted  and  entrusted  to  the  Agency  for 
Implementation.  The  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act,  for  which  conferees  have  been  ap- 
pointed, will,  upon  enactment,  give  EPA  the 
mandate  to  review  all  new  chemical  sub- 
stances before  they  are  Introduced  Into  the 
human  environment.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
tinued growth  In  authority,  EPA  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1974  has  a  budget  of  more  than  |7  bil- 
lion and  a  work  force  approaching  10,000 
persona.  The  Impact  of  Its  activities  u  exem- 
plified by  the  recent  decisions  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  grant  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers one-year  extensions  of  the  dead- 
lines for  severe  reductions  In  automotive 
emissions  and  to  require  drastic  reductions 
In  urban  vehicle  travel  as  a  part  of  State 
Implementation  plans. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  did  a  super- 
lative Job  as  EPA's  first  Administrator  before 
leaving  in  April  1973  to  become  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  His  successor,  ISx.  Robert 
Prl,  who  moved  up  from  Deputy  to  Acting 
Administrator  when  B4r.  Ruckelshaus  moved 
to  the  FBI.  served  admirably  but  has  returned 
to  private  life.  John  R.  Quarles.  Jr.  EPA's 
capable  Assistant  Administrator  for  Enforce- 
ment and  General  Counsel  and  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator-designate, Is  filling  the  breach 
as  Acting  interim  Administrator.  The  time 
has  come  few  us  to  confirm  Rxissell  Train 
as  the  best  possible  nominee  for  Administra- 
tor and  to  do  so  expeditiously. 

EPA,  never  an  easy  or  comfortable  agency 
to  lead,  now  faces  Its  greatest  challenges.  The 
early  phases  of  organizing  and  staffing  tbe 


agency,  setting  its  legislative  authorities  in 
good  order  and  starting  new  programs  an 
largely  over.  Now  the  deadlines  for  compli- 
ance with  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  coming  due, 
and  similarly  demanding  deadlines  in  *y^ 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  are 
Just  aroimd  tbe  corner.  Tbe  summer  aoldlera 
and  the  sunshine  patriots  of  the  envlroQ- 
mental  movement  are  now  beginning  to 
waiver  and  in  some  cases  defect,  because  the 
costs  and  the  burdens  of  clean  air.  clean 
water  and  a  generally  healthful  and  enjoy- 
able environment  are  proving  to  be  oonsM- 
erable. 

EPA  can  face  these  critical  challenges  only 
with  fuU  public  support  and  confidence. 
This  wm  be  forthcoming  only  If  EPA  con- 
tinues to  base  Its  decisions  upon  a  full  and 
reasoned  consideration  of  their  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  envlronmetnal  effects.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Russell  Train,  based  on  his  wealth 
of  experience  as  (Tounael  to  Committee  of  tbe 
Congress.  Tax  Ck>urt  Judge.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Department.  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  head 
of  private  organizations,  understands  and 
can  fulfill  with  distinction  the  vital  role  of 
public  leadership  which  tbe  poet  of  Admin- 
istrator demands. 

I  must  admit  to  a  heavy  bias  In  favor  of 
Mr.  Train,  but  one  I  believe  Is  jvistlfled.  I 
have  known  him  i>er8onaUy  and  profession- 
ally since  he  was  Chief  Counsel  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  which  my 
father,  the  late  Howard  H.  Baker  (R..  Tenn.) 
served.  In  following  his  Ulustrlous  career 
carefully  since  then,  my  first  Impression  of 
him  as  a  man  of  great  Intellectual  honesty, 
balanced  Judgment  and  through  competence 
has  been  confirmed.  His  record  of  distin- 
guished performance  In  a  niimber  of  roles, 
legislative.  Judicial  and  executive,  has  been 
evident  to  all  of  us.  Last  year  he  ably  led 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  first 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Envlronm»nt;  as  a  delegate  to  that  confer- 
ence. I  was  most  Impressed  with  his  leader- 
ship and  his  command  of  International  en- 
vironmental Issues. 

On  Wednesday.  August  1.  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  held  an  exhaustive  and 
thorough  hearing  on  Mr.  Train's  nomina- 
tion. I  regret  that  my  duties  on  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  precluded  my  attendance  at  the 
hearing  although  I  did  attend  the  Executive 
Session  at  which  the  nomination  was  or- 
dered reported.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  record  of  the  hearing  as  have 
other  members  of  the  Senate;  I  find  that 
Mr.  Train  has  demonstrated  a  masterful 
grasp  of  the  Issues  he  must  deal  with  as 
Administrator. 

EPA  has  been  too  long  without  a  perma- 
nent Administrator.  Important  decisions  re- 
qiUrlng  fuU  and  reasoned  Judgment  must  be 
made  now — decisions  which  will  have  a  pro- 
foxuid  effect  upon  the  Nation's  environment 
and  a  major  impctct  upon  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  our  lives.  I  beUeve  that  in 
Russell  Train  the  President  has  selected  the 
best  possible  nonUnee  for  the  Job;  I  applaud 
the  selection  and  urge  Mr.  Train's  prompt 
confirmation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  moment  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  per- 
sonally appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Vermont.  He  Is  a 
valued  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  He  is  on  our  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
and  he  has  given  most  careful  attention, 
as  he  does  "-jo  all  subjects  before  the 
committee,  to  the  matter  now  pending. 
In  fact.  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  when  we  had  the 
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nomination  of  Mr.  Train  pending  be- 
fore our  committee  and  the  actual  hear- 
ing was  In  process,  even  with  the  im- 
portant assignments  of  committee  mem- 
bers, we  had.  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
idl  but  four  members  of  the  committee 
present  at  some  time  during  the  hearing 
on  Mr.  Train's  nomination  and  the  en- 
tire membership  on  hand  for  final  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination. 

So,  as  we  have  both  said,  we  have  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  our  responsibility 
and,  without  reluctance,  we  eagerly 
bring  this  nomination  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  speak 
longer.  Having  the  imderstanding  that 
members  from  our  committee  or  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  place  statements 
in  the  Record  can  do  so  under  the  iman- 
imous  consent  already  grsinted.  I  wlil 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
that  has  been  allocated  to  me. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
close  for  the  minority  by  saying  I  hope 
we  will  get  a  resounding  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Train.  I  urge  Senators  to 
vote  in  favor  of  his  nomination. 

I  yield  baw;k  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  nomination  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  vote  will  occur  at 
3:45  p.m. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION— FULL  OP- 
PORTUNITY AND  NATIONAL 
GOAI£  AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
back  into  legislative  session  and  resume 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
8.  5,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  6)  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR  DURING 
CONSIDERATION  OF  FOREIGN  AID 
BILL,  S.  2335 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate considers  the  foreign  aid  bill  (S. 
2335)  the  following  staff  members  be 
permitted  on  the  Senate  floor:  Mike 
Stem,  Robert  Best,  Mark  Sandstrom, 
and  Richard  Rivers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  DUR- 
ING CONSIDERATION  OF  PENSION 
BILL 

Mr.   TALMADGE.   Mr.   President,   on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  the  pension  bill,  the 
following  staff  members  be  permitted 
on  the  floor:  Mike  Stem,  Robert  Wlllan. 
and  William  Morris. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  sis  indicated: 
Repokt  on  Planned  DEMnxrAiruTioN  or 

ROCKZTS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics) reporting,  for  tbe  Information  of  the 
Senate,  on  a  plan  to  demilitarize  certain 
rockets.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Rkpokt  Relating  To  Reaunement  Action  at 

THE  PAcmc  Missnx  Ranos,  Point  Mvav, 

CAur. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (InstaUatlons  and  Logistics)  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  facts 
concerning  a  revised  Department  of  the  Navy 
8hor«  EstaibUshment  Reallnement  Action  at 
the  Padflc  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Calif, 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Repokt  Relatino  to  Realinemknt  Action  at 

Naval  Crvn.  ENCiNEirRiNa  Labobatobt,  Port 

HUXNXICZ,  Calit. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (InstaUatlons  and  Logistics)  transmit- 
ting, pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  facta 
concerning  a  revised  Department  of  the  Navy 
Shore  EBtabllBhment  Reallnement  Action  at 
the  Naval  ClvU  Engineering  Laboratory,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif,  (with  an  acocwapanylng  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Rbpoets  Relating  to  Third  Preterencb  and 

Sixth     Preference     Classitications     roR 

Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  reports  relating  to  third  preference 
and  sixth  preference  classifications  for  cer- 
tain aliens — with  accompanying  papers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  Foitr  Corners  Regional 
Commission 
A    letter    from    the    Federal    Cochairman, 
Four  Comers  Regional  Commission,  Depart- 
ment of  Ccmuneroe.  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commlaalon,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973 — with  an  acoompcmylng  re- 
port. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Reports  on  Acnvmxs  or  the  Veterans' 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterana' 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  concerning  tbe  activities  of  that 
Administration,  under  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
grams for  the  sharing  of  medical  resources 
and  for  exchange  of  medical  information — 
with  accompanying  reports.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

"Resolution  Memorializing  the  93rd  Con- 
gress or  the  United  States  To  Consider 
Contra-Abortion  Legislation 

"Whereas.  The  citizens  of  Ohio  are  deeply 
concerned  ovm'  the  recent  United  States 
Supreme  Court  rulings  on  abortion  and  their 
vague,  unclear  application  to  existing  abor- 
tion laws;  and 

"Whereas,  Unclear  and  vague  laws  lead  to 
confusion  and  Inequitable  application  of  tbe 
laws.  The  need  for  congressional  action  to 
clarify  abortion  laws  and  decisions  Is  urgent; 
and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  a  duty  to  ensure 
tbe  safety  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Since  an  abortion  is  the 
taking  of  the  life  of  an  unborn  child,  to  aUow 
vague  court  decisions  and  laws  to  continue 
to  exist  Is  a  complete  disregard  for  congres- 
sional duty;  and 

"Whereas,  At  a  time  when  respect  for  gov- 
ernment and  law  is  natlonaUy  on  a  decUnlng 
scale.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  be  made  as  clear  and  precise 
as  possible;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  menxbers  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  1 10th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  do 
hereby  respectfuUy  memm'iallze  the  93rd 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  imme- 
diately consider  abortion  legislation  which 
wUl  serve  to  clarify  the  recent  Suprema 
Court  decisions;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  dxily  authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  tbe  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives;  to  each  Representative 
and  Senator  from  Ohio  in  the  93rd  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  to  The  Blade,  Toledo; 
and  to  the  Toledo  Times." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  State  of 
Ohio.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Iowa  Con- 
ference, (Churches  of  Ood  in  North  America, 
relating  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  unborn,  the  aged  and  Infirm.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE  (for  Mr.  Long),  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  2335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-386) . 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2396.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Scute    Cabral,    hie   wife   Leodea    and   tbelr 
eight  children:   Leonltl,  Lucia.  Lillian,  Joae, 
Ouaracy,    Fernando,    Leodtna,    and    Eurico. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
8.  2396.  A  bill  to  release  certain  restrlctloiw 
Imposed  by  Federal  law  upon  the  transfer 
and  use  of  assets  of  the  North  Dakota  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultxire  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   CHURCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 

CBAN8TON,  Mr.  RtBICOFf,  Mr.  CUUK, 
Mr.  PcT.T.,  and  Mr.  Habt)  : 
S.  2397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  7  per 
centum  Increase  In  social  security  benefits 
beginning  with  benefits  payable  for  the 
month  of  January  1974.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLtJTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Pxll.  and  Bdr.  Hast)  : 
S.  2397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  7-per- 
cent increase  in  social   security  bene- 
fits beginning  with  benefits  payable  for 
the  month  of  January  1974.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SKVZN-PEBCKNT     SOCIAL     SKCXnUTT     INCBKASK 
EFTSCnVK   IN    JANTTAST 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senators  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark) ,  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  RiBicoFr) ,  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  and  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  a  7-percent  social  security  in- 
crease effective  in  January  1974. 

This  measure  would  be  a  substitute  for 
the  5.9-percent  raise  which  is  scheduled 
to  become  effective  in  June  1974  under 
Public  Law  93-66. 

With  inflationary  pressures  continu- 
ing to  intensify,  an  earlier  and  larger 
social  security  cost-of-living  raise  Is  ur- 
gently needed. 

The  elderly  cannot  afford  to  wait 
much  longer.  Time  is  clearly  not  on  their 
side. 

Last  month's  recordbreaklng  6.2-per- 
cent jump  In  the  wholesale  price  Index 
provides  an  ominous  warning  -Jiat  older 
Americans  may  experience  still  more  in- 
creases in  prices  In  the  montlis  ahead. 

All  age  groups  have  felt  the  harmful 
effects  of  splraling  inflation  in  one  form 
or  another.  But  older  Americans  strug- 
gling on  limited,  fixed  incomes  have 
been  harder  hit  than  any  one  else. 

In  addition,  some  Items — which  affect 
the  elderly  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  younger  persons — have  risen  more 
sharply  than  the  overall  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

The  classic  example,  of  coiL."se,  Is  the 
price  of  food  which  may  increase  by  20 
percent  in  1973  alone,  the  most  rampant 
rise  smce  1947.  For  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year,  the  cost  of  food  has  jumped 
by  EJmost  12  percent.  The  effect  of  this 
sharp  mcrease  has  been  especially  severe 
for  older  Americans,  because  about  27 
percent  of  their  budgets  go  for  food,  in 
contrast  to  approximately  16  percent  for 
the  total  poulation.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
surging  food  prices  have  had  the  effect 
of  obliterating — or  largely  negating — the 
20-percent  social  security  increase  wtilch 
was  enacted  Into  law  in  July  1972. 

We  should  also  remember  that  about 


3.1  million  persons  in  the  65-plus  age 
category  live  in  abject  poverty.  And  pov- 
erty is  a  rock  bottom  standard  under  the 
Government's  own  definition:  Approxi- 
mately $2,100  a  year  for  single  elderly 
persons  and  $2,640  for  aged  couples.  On 
a  weekly  basis,  this  amoimts  to  about  $40 
for  an  individual  and  $50  for  couples. 
Yet,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
low-cost  food  plan  for  an  elderly  couple 
is  $18.60  a  week. 

But  this  does  not  even  begin  to  reveal 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  economic 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Nearly  2  million 
persons  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
thresholds  are  not  classified  as  poor  be- 
cause they  live  in  families  with  incomes 
above  the  poverty  indexes.  If  these  in- 
dividuals were  also  counted,  the  niimber 
of  impoverished  aged  would  swell  to 
more  than  5  million,  or  about  one  out  of 
every  four  persons  65  or  older. 

Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics Intermediate  Budgets — estimated  at 
$5,200  for  elderly  couples  and  $2,860  for 
single  persons  in  1973 — is  beyond  the 
means  of  most  older  Americans.  Nearly 
11  million  aged  persons  are  projected  to 
have  incomes  below  this  modest  standard 
of  living. 

For  most  older  Americans,  social  secu- 
rity is  the  economic  mainstay.  It  provides 
more  than  one-half  of  the  income  for 
about  44  percent  of  all  aged  couples  and 
54  percent  of  elderly  single  persons.  And 
it  is  almost  the  entire  support — over  90 
percent  of  total  income — for  1  out  of 
every  7  aged  couples  and  2  out  of  every 
7  elderly  single  persons. 

However,  social  security  benefits  still 
fall  below  the  poverty  threshold  for  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans.  For  example, 
average  annual  benefits  for  retired  work- 
ers now  amount  to  $1,980— $165  a 
month — or  $120  below  the  poverty  index. 

Under  our  proposal,  average  monthly 
social  security  benefits  would  be  in- 
creased from  about  $165  to  $177  for  re- 
tired workers;  from  $274  to  $293  for 
aged  couples;  and  from  $158  to  $169  for 
elderly  widows. 

Additionally,  maximum  benefits  for  re- 
tired workers  would  be  boosted  from  $275 
to  $294  a  month.  And  in  the  case  of  an 
elderly  couple,  maximum  monthly  pay- 
ments would  be  raised  from  $412  to  $441. 

Compared  with  Public  Law  93-66,  a  re- 
tired couple  entitled  to  maximum  b«i- 
eflts  would  receive  an  addltlcxial  $173 
during  1974  luider  oiu-  bill.  'For  the  aver- 
sige  retired  worker,  a  7-percent  increase 
effective  this  January  would  mean  ap- 
proximately $72  more  on  an  annual  basis 
than  under  Public  Law  93-66. 

At  the  outset,  I  am  mindful  that  the 
administration  may  raise  a  number  of 
objections  to  this  proposal. 

Undoubtedly  the  Nixon  administration 
will  oppose  moving  forward  the  date  of  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  under  social 
security.  But  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is 
time  to  stop  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled. They  certainly  did  not  create  pres- 
ent Inflationary  pressures.  But  they  are 
clearly  the  victims  of  a  mismanaged  eco- 
nomy. 

Instead  of  looking  for  scapegoats,  the 
administration  would  be  better  advised 
to  trim  back  wasteful  military  spending, 
foreign  aid,  and  the  space  program.  And 


all  Americans  would  be  better  served  if 
government  can  put  its  financial  house 
in  order  by  a  fundamental  reordering  of 
priorities. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation.  Time  is  of 
the  essence. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson's  article  in 
today's  Washington  Post  describes  the 
desperate  situation  facing  far  too  many 
of  our  Nation's  older  Americans.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  m 
the  RscoRo. 

Additionally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  tills  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

8.  3397 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreu  tusembled.  That  section 
201  of  Public  Law  93-66  Is  amended — 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"the  percentage  by  which  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  month  of  June  1973  exceeds 
such  Index  for  the  month  of  J\me  1972"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7  per  centum", 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"May  1974"  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  1973", 

(c)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"based  on  the  Increase  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  described  In  subsection  (a)  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7  per  centum",  and 

(d)  In  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
"May  1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  1973". 


PovzBTT  Obips  6  MnxioN  Skniob  CmZTNS 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

In  a  society  enamored  with  youth,  an  esti- 
mated five  million  senior  citizens  have  been 
overtaken  in  their  old  age  by  poverty. 

Most  of  them  collect  pitiful  pensions 
which  have  dwindled  In  purchaalng  power  as 
the  cost  of  living  has  soared  out  of  sight. 
For  many,  the  economic  crunch  has  become 
truly  a  Ufe-or-death  matter. 

Their  pathetic  stories  are  told  In  letters 
that  have  been  made  available  to  us  from  the 
private  files  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

"These  people  that  keep  bragging  about 
how  much  they  are  giving  the  senior  citizen 
should  have  to  live  on  It  themselves."  wrote 
a  man  from  Oouverneur,  N.T.  "It  has  been 
eight  months  since  I  have  had  a  piece  of 
meat." 

He  Is  lucky.  Some  live  on  rolls,  coffee,  and 
dog  food.  Food  fit  for  a  dog  at  least  provides 
protein  at  low  cost.  Some  old  folks  have 
turned  In  desperation  Into  common  thieves, 
rifling  meat  counters  and  grocery  shelves.  But 
mofit  are  too  proud  for  such  degredatlon  and 
suffer  with  quiet  dignity. 

A  staff  memo  prepared  for  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  notes  grimly:  "All 
age  groups  have  felt  the  Impact  of  splraling 
Inflation  In  one  form  or  another.  But  older 
Americans  have  probably  been  victimized  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  society  .  .  . 

"Rising  food  costs  have  been  especially  op- 
pressive for  the  elderly  because  about  27 
per  cent  of  their  budgets  Is  spent  on  Tood, 
In  contrast  to  16  per  cent  for  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  net  Impact  la  that  this  up««rd 
spiral  can  have  the  effect  of  obliterating  the 
20  per  cent  Social  Secwlty  Increase." 

For  those  on  fixed  Incomes,  the  situation 
Is  so  desperate  that  Chairman  Frank  Church 
(D-Ohlo)  will  try  to  move  up  the  effective 
date  of  a  forthcoming  6.9  per  cent  Social 
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Security  Increase  for  senior  citizens  from 
July  to  January. 

The  unpublished  memo  stresses  the  Impor- 
tance of  Social  Security  to  the  elderly.  "For 
most  older  Americans,"  states  the  memo. 
"Social  Security  represents  their  economic 
main  stay.  It  constitutes  almost  the  entire 
source  of  support  for  almost  one  out  of  every 
seven  aged  couples  and  two  out  of  every 
seven  elderly  single  Individuals. 

"For  minions  of  older  Americans,  however. 
Social  Security  benefits  still  fall  below  the 
government's  own  poverty  benchmark." 

Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  administration  not 
only  Is  fighting  against  more  Social  Security 
Increases  but  has  also  recommended  higher 
Medicare  payments.  This  proposal  would  cost 
the  aged  and  disabled  $1  billion  more  for 
Medicare  next  year. 

Some  of  the  aging  and  ailing  can't  even 
get  Medicare.  One  woman  from  Linden,  N.J.. 
wrote  of  her  plight:  "I  receive  Social  Security 
which  U  very  small.  tl32.50,  that  Just  about 
keeps  me  alive.  I  have  a  cataract  and  a  heart 
condition  and  on  that  amount  I  can't  afford 
a  doctor.  I  have  no  hospital  Insurance.  I  can't 
get  Medicare  untU  I'm  66.  I'm  64  now.  I  may 
not  see  66." 

Meanwhile,  members  of  Congress  are  drift- 
ing back  Into  Washington,  suntanned  and 
rested,  after  their  summer  vacation.  Shortly, 
they  will  decide  what  to  do  about  the  senior 
citizens  who  can't  afford  edible  food  or  med- 
ical care,  let  alone  a  month  In  the  sun. 

SEVEN    PERCENT    BOCIAX.    SECtnUTT    INCRXASK 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Today  I  am  jotoing 
with  Senator  Fraitk  Church  and  others 
In  introducing  legislation  to  provide  a 
7-percent  social  security  increase  effec- 
tive Januarr  1.  1974. 

Recently,  the  Senate  passed  my  pro- 
posal to  mcrease  social  security  benefits 
by  5.9  percent  effective  January  1974. 
Unfortunately,  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation  was  changed  in  conference  at 
the  insistence  of  the  House  to  July  1 
1974. 

While  the  5.9  percent  proposal  ad- 
vanced the  date  of  a  social  security  In- 
crease by  6  months  over  what  hoA  previ- 
ously been  contemplated,  I  think  another 
effort  must  be  made  to  provide  a  social 
security  increase  at  an  even  earlier  date. 

We  are  faced  with  the  most  rsunpant 
inflation  we  have  seen  to  decades.  It 
would  be  a  tragic  Irresponsibility  for  us 
to  force  millions  of  senior  citizens  to  wait 
another  year  before  getting  a  benefit 
increase. 

At  the  present  time  some  5  million 
senior  citizens  are  mire*  in  poverty.  And 
more  will  join  the  roles  because  inflation 
strikes  hardest  at  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation tap  priority  in  order  that  in- 
creases to  social  security  benefits  will  be 
available  at  the  start  of  the  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  people  in  this  country  who  have  not 
felt  the  impact  of  inflation.  When  the 
cost  of  living  suid  the  price  of  food  go  up 
as  fast  as  they  have  over  the  last  montlis, 
every  segment  of  American  society  suf- 
fers. But  there  are  some  people  in  this 
country  who  taevltably  suffer  more  from 
inflation — those  with  fixed  income,  espe- 
cially the  elderly. 

They  deserve  our  help.  They  need  it 
desperately,  and  we  can  give  it  to  them. 
Today,  Senator  Frank  Chttrch— chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging— Senator  Cranston  and  Senator 
RnicoFF  are  mtroducing  legislation  to 


make  the  new  Increases  in  social  security 
beneflts  effective  next  Janu£iry,  instead 
of  waiting  imtil  next  June.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  jom  m  the  sponsorship  of  this 
criUcally  Important  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simple :  It  will 
enable  millions  of  older  Americans,  in- 
cluding over  350,000  elderly  in  Iowa,  to 
survive  the  enormous  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  legislation  provides  for 
a  7-percent  social  security  increase  in 
January — 1.1  percent  more  and  6  months 
earlier  than  Congress  provided  for  in 
Public  Law  93-66. 

During  the  August  recess,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  throughout  Iowa 
and  talk  to  thousands  of  people.  Virtually 
without  exception,  each  person  told  me 
of  their  personal  struggle  with  infla- 
tion— whether  it  was  the  cost  of  food  or 
housing  or  clothing,  everything  cost 
more.  For  the  elderly,  the  prospects  of 
winning  that  struggle  are  not  promis- 
ing. Many  senior  citizens  told  me  of  their 
effort — not  just  to  live  comfortably — but 
simply  to  survive,  in  the  American  econ- 
omy m 1973. 

I  especially  recall  one  woman  in  south- 
western Iowa  who  told  me  that  she  was 
Just  about  ready  to  give  up,  that  she  just 
could  not  make  it  on  her  meager  income, 
and  that  the  5.9  percent  social  security 
Increase  scheduled  for  June  1974,  just 
would  be  too  little  and  too  late. 


The  most  glaring  example  is  the  dra- 
matic rise  m  the  cost  of  food.  In  1973, 
food  costs  may  rise  over  20  percent,  and 
this  Increase  alone  probably  will  wipe 
out  entirely  the  20-percent  social  secu- 
rity mcrease  which  took  effect  last  Octo- 
ber. 

We  can  do  better  than  this.  We  can 
help  this  woman  and  millions  of  other 
people  like  her.  We  can  give  them  a 
chance  to  make  It.  a  chance  to  live  inde- 
pendently without  the  constant  worries 
about  where  the  next  meal  will  come 
from,  how  the  rent  and  utilities  will  be 
paid,  or  how  the  doctor  will  get  his 
money. 

Under  this  bill,  the  average  monthly 
beneflts  under  social  security  would  be 
increased  from  $162  to  $173  for  retired 
workers,  from  $278  to  $298  for  aged  cou- 
ples, and  from  $159  to  $170  for  elderly 
widows.  It  would  be  a  great  help. 

I  know  there  are  formidable  barriers 
to  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  The 
earlier  and  greater  increase  in  social  se- 
curity beneflts  is  that  the  1974  fiscal 
budget  cannot  stand  the  increase.  But 
it  can— if  we  are  prepared  to  make  the 
hard  decisions.  We  cannot  afford  not  to. 
If  there  is  a  choice  between  this  bill  and 
spending  more  for  new  and  exotic  weap- 
ons systems,  or  aid  to  foreign  countries, 
then  there  really  is  no  choice  at  all. 

The  Increase  proposed  today  is  Just  an 
installment — an  advance — on  what  sen- 
ior citizens  would  receive  under  the  law 
in  1975. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation to  fight  inflation,  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  worse.  But  with  that  goes 
an  obligation  to  help  those  Americans 
who  have  suffered  most  from  the  ravages 
of  inflation — and  no  one  has  suffered 
more  than  our  senior  citizens.  For  their 
sake,  I  hope  this  legislation  receives  ear- 
ly and  affirmative  consideration. 


S.  2387:  OLDta  AUBUCANS  MITBT  NOT  COK- 
TINtlX  TO  PAT  FOR  A  DISASTROUS  ECONOMIC 
POUCT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Aging,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  m  author- 
ing legislation  to  increase  the  recently 
authorized  July  1974.  social  security 
beneflt  Increase  to  7  percent,  and  to 
make  that  increase  in  beneflts  effective 
January  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  7-percent  benefit 
mcrease  is  based  on  the  actuarial  pro- 
jections of  the  mcrease  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index— CPI— from  October 
of  1972 — the  Implementation  date  of  the 
last  increase — to  January  of  1974,  the 
date  the  measure  we  are  mtroducing 
today  would  become  effective. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  to  the  Senate,  I  spent  the 
August  recess  traveling  throughout  my 
home  State  of  California,  listening  to 
the  concerns  of  the  people  of  my  State. 
During  August,  I  conducted  a  California 
consumer  survey— a  3-week  tour  to  to- 
tervlew  thousands  of  Callfomlans  about 
the  impact  of  the  radically  escalating 
cost  of  living.  Even  with  the  foreknowl- 
edge that  the  '*phase  of  the  month" 
economic  policy  of  the  administration 
had    not    controlled    the    inflationary 
spiral,  I  found  the  results  astonishing. 
But  nowhere  were  the  effects  of  the 
disastrous  economic  policies  of  the  past 
year  more  apparent  than  among  retired 
Callfomlans.  On  August  14  to  San  Diego 
I  was  privileged  to  chair  Jotot  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's   Subcommittees   on   Aging 
and  Human  Resources  on  Alternatives 
to   Institutionalization   of   the   Elderly. 
One  factor,  more  than  any  other    was 
repeatedly  cited  by  witnesses  as  a  cause 
of  unnecessary  institutionalization— eco- 
nomic dependency.  Inadequate  financial 
resources  to  support  todependent  living 
is  a  primary  factor  producing  institu- 
tionalization, and  the  Inflated  dollar  is 
caustog  a  great  expansion  of  the  number 
of  older  citizens  seriously  oppressed  by 
their  lack  of  adequate  tocome. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  we  are  to- 
troduclng  today  is  absolutely  essential 
if  we  are  to  expect  the  Nation's  over  20 
million  elderly  to  survive  this  period  of 
runaway  toflation.  The  Senate  went  on 
record  shortly  before  the  August  recess 
to  support  of  a  January  effective  date  for 
a  cost-of-llvtog  tocrease  to  social  se- 
curity beneflts.  The  Senate  was  near 
unanimous  to  Its  agreement  that  the 
automatic  cost-of-IIvtog  social  security 
beneflts  tocrease  provision,  enacted  as  a 
result  of  H.R.  1.  had  to  be  Implemented 
before  its  scheduled  January  1975  effec- 
tive date.  Older  Americans  were,  and  are 
simply  being  hit  too  hard  by  the  sharp 
and  conttoulng  rise  to  prices. 

In  order  to  secure  administration 
agreement,  however,  during  conference 
committee  action  on  H  Jl.  7445.  the  legis- 
lation extendtog  the  Renegotiation  Act, 
amendtag  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide the  beneflt  tocrease,  forestalling  the 
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implementation  of  proposed  changes  in 
existing  social  services  regulations,  and 
increasing  the  retirement  test  to  $2,400, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  accept  a  delay 
until  June  1974,  as  the  implementation 
date  of  the  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease. That  benefit  increase  level  was 
based  upon  an  initial  estimate  of  a  5.6- 
percent  Increase  in  the  CPI  between 
June  1972— the  month  the  1972  20- 
percent  social  security  Increase  was 
adopted— and  June  1973.  That  figure  was 
then  subsequently  revised  to  reflect  an 
actual  CPI  increase  of  5.9  percent. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  by  January  of 
1974  the  CPI  will  have  increased  at  least 
7  percent  since  the  October  1972  imple- 
mentation of  the  20-percent  increase. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  cost  of 
living  is  about  to  take  another  quantum 
leap,  as  reflected  by  the  announcement 
on  Friday  of  last  week  indicating  that 
the  wholesale  price  Index  had  risen  6.2 
percent,  and  that  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  processed  foods  had  risen  a 
staggering  19.3  percent.  It  is,  as  we  all 
know,  only  a  momentary  lag  before  that 
will  translate  into  another  Increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Past  social  security  benefit  increases, 
Mr  President,  have  already  been  eaten 
up  by  the  inflated  economy.  These  bene- 
fit increases  come  to  mean  less  and  less 
in  terms  of  the  goods  and  services  the 
extra  cash  can  buy.  They  are.  In  effect, 
gone  before  they  are  received. 

Inflation,  as  we  all  know  too  well,  re- 
sults in  a  second  drain  on  the  Nations 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  Ameri- 
cans because  the  Federal  dollar  does  not 
go  as  far  in  supporting  the  service  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  elderly  main- 
tain their  independence.  The  elderly— 
the  very  least  able  to  afford  it — are  hav- 
ing to  pay  twice  for  a  disastrous  eco- 
nomic policy. 

And  to  ask  them  to  wait  until  July  of 
next  yesur  before  even  minor  relief  Is 
provided  is  to  ask  too  much  of  those 
who  have  contributed  their  working  Uves 
to  this  Nation's  economy. 

Mr  President,  it  does  not  take  a  Har- 
vard economist  to  know  that  present  eco- 
nomic policies  just  are  not  working— 
especially  for  retired  citizens.  ^Figures 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  indicate 
that  the  average  elderly  couple  must 
budget  35.2  percent  of  their  income  for 
food  and  medical  costs,  which  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  for  others  to  our  soci- 
ety. They  must  budget  an  additional  35 
percent  for  houstag,  as  compared  to23 
percent  by  younger  persons.  So.  food, 
medical  care,  and  housing  consume  $7 
of  every  $10  of  the  average  elderly  couple. 
Pood  prices  have  gone  up  20  percent 
since  last  year.  They  have  already  shot 
up  by  25.4  percent  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year. 

Mr  President,  Increased  medical  costs 
also  hit  the  elderly  harder  than  younger 
citizens.  Illness  strikes  the  elderly  far 
more  frequently  than  It  does  younger 
age  groups.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  elderly— compared  with  40  percent 
of  the  nonelderly— suffer  from  one  or 
more  chronic  diseases  or  condltiwis, 
many  of  which  require  special  diets^ 
dietary  needs  often  impoesible  to  meet 


because  of  the  enormous  food-price  In- 
creases. ^         ^   ., 

Medical  costs  have  jimiped  markedly 
In  the  last  year.  The  average  hospital  day 
to  the  United  States  now  costs  $103.  In 
fact,  the  average  American  works  l 
month  a  year  to  cover  the  costs  of  doc- 
tors, hospital,  and  health  insurance.  It 
Is  further  estimated  that  47  percent  of 
the  tocrease  to  health  care  costs  is  due 
solely  to  inflation. 

Inflation  hits  all  Americans  hard,  Mr. 
President,  but  It  Is  undoubtedly  the  single 
most  pressing  problem  for  older  Amer- 
icans. California's  2Mi  million  senior  cit- 
izens know  all  too  well  the  juggltog  re- 
quired to  attempting  to  stretch  their 
limited  financial  resources  to  meet  their 
needs. 

My  Los  Angeles  office  received  a  call 
last  month  about  an  elderly  pensioner 
who  had  been  arrested  for-  stealtog 
change  from  a  newsstand.  He  skid  he  did 
it,  because  he  had  to  eat. 

In  Miami,  Mr.  President,  the  police 
department  reports  a  sharp  tocrease  to 
supermarket  shoplifting  by  elderly  peo- 
ple who  are  apparently  forced  to  steal 
to  order  to  stay  alive. 

This  ktod  of  indignity— elderly  people 
reduced  to  stealmg— is  outrageous. 

Close  to  5  milllwi  of  the  over  20  million 
Americans  age  65  or  over  have  tocomes 
below  the  poverty  Itoe.  Conttoued  infia- 
tion  means  that  a  great  many  elderly 
Americans  will  become  tovisible  addl- 
Uons  to  the  estimated  5  million  elderly 
poor— those  who  do  not  technically  fall 
below  the  "poverty  Itoe,"  but  whose  dol- 
lar buy  tog  p<  wer  has  been  so  reduced 
that  their  meager  funds  will  yield  them 
only  a  poverty  level  existence. 

Accordtog  to  Nelson  Crulksank,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens: 

Official  figure*  on  the  number  of  Impov- 
erished elderly  do  not  reflect  the  real  situa- 
tion because  the  elderly  do  not  parade  their 
poverty  but,  instead,  do  their  best  to  hide 
It  so  that  they  become  malnoiorlshed  and 
sickly— but  their  pride  wlU  not  let  them 
go  on  relief  or  ask  for  charity. 


Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  the  great  need  that  this  tocrease 
to  benefits  take  place  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
know  all  too  well  the  Impact  of  the 
present  economic  chaos  on  retired  Amer- 
icans. 

We  have  all  received  letters  from  con- 
stituents teUtog  us  that  the  tocrease 
enacted  to  July  was  too  little,  and  was 
going  into  effect  too  late.  Evoi  with  the 
20  percent  social  security  tocrease  of  last 
year  the  average  social  security  benefit 
for  a  retired  couple  is  $3,252  a  year.  That 
Is  well  below  the  Department  of  Labor's 
totermediate  budget  for  a  retired  couple 
of  $4,967.  In  fact,  it  is  even  below  the 
$3,442  lower  standard  of  living  budget 
for  a  retired  couple. 

ADMnnsTRATIV«   opposmoN 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  Oovemment  spendtog— especially 
overseas  military  smd  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing— must  be  sharply  curbed.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  must  put  a  lid  on  Gtovem- 


ment  spendtog.  But  I  do  not  believe  to 
the  priorities  of  this  adminlsration. 

We  are  spendtog  some  $30  billion  a 
year  to  support  some  2,000  overseas 
bases  to  foreign  countries.  Another  $10 
billion  is  being  spent  on  foreign  and 
military  aid — much  of  that  money  go- 
ing to  oppressive  dictators  who  do  not 
share  our  view  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

To  the  some  2.5  million  Callfomla  so- 
cial security  recipients,  of  whom  over 
1,6  million  are  over  age  65,  the  admto- 
Istration's  objections  to  this  measure 
have  no  real  meaning.  What  has  mean- 
ing to  them,  Ji4r.  President,  is  that  their 
food  prices  have  risen  overwhelmingly, 
that  meat  prices  are  about  to  begto  to 
climb  agato,  and  that  rents  and  health 
care  costs  are  too  high  and  going  higher. 
I  carmot,  Mr.  President,  go  back  to 
California  agato,  and  say  to  the  people 
of  my  State:  There  is  no  hope  to  sight, 
there  is  no  tocrease  to  benefits  coming 
for  another  10  months— you  have  been 
traded  for  2,000  overseas  military  bases. 
No,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  ask  retired 
Calif omlans  to  pay  agsito  for  this  admto- 
istration's  mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  joto  to  totroducing  this  bill 
with  two  leaders  to  the  uphill  fight  for 
adequate  social  security  benefit  levels, 
the  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  Senator  CmnicH.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Ribicoff,  the  origtoal 
author  of  the  5.6-percent  tocrease  to  that 
committee. 

We  totend  to  offer  this  legislation  as 
an  amendment  to  one  of  the  upcoming 
Finance  Committee  bills  withto  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  support  this  most  impor- 
tant benefit  tocrease. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  pro- 
posed a  fiscal  1974  budget  that  would 
tocrease  overall  spending  by  some  $19 
billion.  Yet  they  would  have  us  believe 
there  is  no  room  to  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  for  this  social  security  tocrease. 
I  believe  that  one  priority  that  is 
clearly  withto  a  responsible  budget  con- 
cept is  the  effort  to  meet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  retired  Americans.  The  ad- 
ministration will  undoubtedly  conttoue 
to  oppose  the  Immediate  implementation 
of  the  1973  social  security  tocrease— as 
they  have  opposed  the  past  three  benefit 
tocreases.  At  the  same  time,  the  admin- 
istration is  propostog  that  the  medicare 
copayment  be  tocreased.  Thus,  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  older  citizens 
pay  not  just  a  double,  but  a  triple  price 
for  its  own  markedly  unsuccessful  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  this 
disgraceful  neglect  to  conttoue. 

The  administration  argued  during  the 
consideration  of  HJR.  7445  that  the  bene- 
fit tocrease  if  made  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  might  add  an  addition*^ 
billion  dollars  to  the  projected  Federal 
dellclt  for  fiscal  1974.  In  response.  I  point 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Social 
Security  Advisory  Council  which  state: 
Even  though  th«  operatlooa  of  the  tocUl 
security  tnist  fund  programs  are  combined 
with  the  general  operations  of  the  feder»l 
government  In  the  unified  federal  budget. 
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policy  decisions  aSectlng  the  social  security 
program  should  be  based  on  the  objectives 
of  the  program  rather  than  on  any  effect  that 
such  decisions  might  have  on  the  federal 
budget.  The  operations  of  the  social  seciirlty 
and  other  federal  trust  funds  should  con- 
tinue to  be  Identified  as  such  and  separated 
from  the  general  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


B.    707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rxbicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  707,  to  establish  a  Consimier  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

8.    1401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Caroltoa  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1401,  to 
establish  rational  criteria  for  the  manda- 
tory Imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   3081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2081.  to 
amend  tlUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  method  of  enf  orctog  the 
support  obligations  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  are  receiving  assistance  imder 
such  titie,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.   3130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2135,  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

a.  tsie 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2316,  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

S.    2SSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hm>DLBSTON) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2359.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  liberalized  benefits  for  the  dis- 
abled bltod. 

BENATX    JOINT    aiSOLtJTlON    84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Relics)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Jotot  Resolution  84.  the  school 
prayer  amendment. 

SBMATX  JOINT  nSOLUTIOir    133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurkey,  the 
Senator  from  North  Caroltoa  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Jotot  Resolution  132,  calling  for 
the  designation  of  "National  Family 
Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
44— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  RELATINQ  TO 
THE  AWARDING  OF  THE  PURPLE 
HEART 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.) 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congrress  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
concerned  should  award  the  Purple 
Heart  posthumously  to  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
toterred  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unkowns  at 
Arltogton  National  Cemetery. 

These  servicemen  were  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  men  who  fought  and  died  with 
valor  while  defending  the  United  States 
in  World  War  I,  World  War  H,  and  the 
Korean  conflict — but  whose  names  are 
known  but  to  God.  The  National  Ceme- 
teries Act  of  1973,  recently  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress,  also  authorizes  the 
burial  of  an  unknown  soldier  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

These  soldiers  have  been  honored  with 
many  medals,  including  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  and  the  highest 
award  from  many  of  the  nations  that 
struggled  for  freedom  as  our  Nation's 
allies.  What  this  resolution  expresses  is 
that  the  Purple  Heart,  this  country's 
oldest  military  decoration,  given  only  to 
those  men  who  are  wouncled  to  combat, 
should  also  be  awarded  posthumously  to 
these  brave  men. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  stated: 

The  Purple  Heart  Is  unique:  ...  It  Is  the 
only  decoration  which  Is  completely  Intrinsic 
In  that  H  does  not  depend  upon  the  ap- 
proval or  favor  by  anyone.  Enemy  action 
alone  determines  it.  It  is  a  true  badge  of 
courage,  and  every  breast  that  wears  It  can 
beat  with  pride. 

When  the  Purple  Heart  was  created 
by  Gen.  George  Washington  on  August  7, 
1782,  It  was  also  our  coimtry's  sole  dec- 
oration and  the  highest  military  award 
of  the  land.  This  award  was  revitalized 
as  a  military  decoration  on  the  200th 
anniversary  of  Washtogton's  birth,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1932,  by  Executive  order  of 
President  Herbert  Hoover.  The  medal 
as  we  know  it  was  designed  to  replace 
Washington's  origtoal  Badge  of  Military 
Merit — the  "figure  of  a  heart  In  purple 
cloth  on  silk,  edged  with  narrow  lace  or 
bindtog." 

In  the  years  stoce  its  creation  to  1782, 
the  Purple  Heart  has  been  supplanted  by 
other  decorations  that  now  rank  higher, 
but  it  rematoed  exclusive  in  a  very  spe- 
cial way.  A  man  may  be  awarded  even 
the  Medal  of  Honor  and  yet  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Bflr.  President,  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
that  the  Purple  Heart  was  not  awarded 
to  the  Unknown  Soldier.  I  believe  that 
this  Nation  should  rectify  this  oversight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  as 
Introduced  be  prtoted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
prtoted  to  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

S.  Con.  Ras.  44 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretaries  of  the 
mUltary  departments  concerned  should 
award  the  Purpule  Heart  posthumously  to 
the  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Btatea  interred  In  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
Virginia. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCXraaKNT    aXSOLUTION    41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cospOTisor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  41,  establishtog  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

senate    BXSOLTmON    160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  Sltools  (Mr.  Percy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  160,  to  establish  a  temporary 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  tovestigation  on  regu- 
latory commissions  and  the  UJS.  econ- 
omy. 

SENATE    resolution    16S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  166,  relattog  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Campaign  Activ- 
ities. 


ORGANIZED  AMATEUR  ATHLETIC 
COMPETITION  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED   STATES — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   469   AND   470 

(Ordered  to  be  prtoted,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, totended  to  be  proix)sed  by  hir^, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2365)  to  regulate  toter- 
state  and  foreign  commerce  as  it  relates 
to  the  conduct  of  organized  amateur 
athletic  competition  within  the  United 
States  and  the  participation  of  American 
athletes  to  totemational  amateur  ath- 
letic competition. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIAITONB,  1974— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    471    AND   473 

(Ordered  to  be  prtoted  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  to  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  (H.R.  8877)  Euid  ask 
that  they  be  appropriately  referred. 

Briefly  stated,  one  of  these  amend- 
ments raises  the  appropriation  for  uni- 
versity-affiliated mental  health  centers 
from  $4,250,000  to  $9,250,000.  The  other 
amendment  provides  $2  million  to  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  fight 
against  measles  and  rubella. 


REFORM  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  PRO- 
CEDURES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    473 

(Ordered  to  be  prtoted  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions.) 
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A    LEOAL   COUNSEL   T<M    THE    CONGKK8S    OF    THE 
XTNTRO   STATES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  establish  a 
legal  coimsel  for  Congrress  to  assist  the 
legislative  branch  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation 
provided  that  the  powers  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment be  distributed  among  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches. 
By  this  separation  of  powers  and  a  num- 
ber of  checks  and  balances,  the  writers  of 
the  Constitutlcxi  hoped  to  avoid  excessive 
concentraticm  of  power  which  would  lead 
to  abuse.  This  system  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  because  it  has  allowed  for  flexi- 
bility and  change  in  a  world  In  which 
enormous  changes  have  taken  place.  To 
meet  the  changes,  major  shifts  of  power 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  from  the  legislative  branch  to 
the  executive  branch  have  taken  place. 
These  shifts  in  power  have  to  some  ex- 
tent been  necessary  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  our  age.  The  courts  have 
kept  in  step  with  the  times  by  challeng- 
ing the  encroachment  of  the  Federal 
Government  upon  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  citizens.  The  executive  has  grown 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  modem  society. 
However,  the  legislative  branch  has  not 
kept  in  step  with  these  developments 
and  has  not  acted  to  preserve  its  domain 
In  a  changing  world.  Consequently  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and  the 
doctrine  of  checks  and  balances  are 
threatoied  by  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  has  not  developed  the  means 
of  dealing  with  the  vast  amount  of  power 
in  the  executive  bureaucracy. 

As  the  voliune  of  business,  size,  and 
number  of  agencies  and  departments  in 
the  executive  branch  has  proliferated. 
Congress  has  been  forced  to  allow  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  develop  its  own  niles, 
regulations,  and  procedures,  while  at 
the  same  time  relying  more  and  more 
uptm  the  executive  branch  to  supply  It 
with  the  information  needed  to  legis- 
late on  complex  subjects.  As  the  size  of 
this  executive  leviathan  has  grown  to 
powerful  proporticMis,  Ccmgress  has  done 
little  to  see  that  it  remains  responsive 
to  congressional  oversight  .and  thus  to 
the  people.  Today  the  legislative  powers 
of  Congress  are  in  fact  threatened  by  the 
Tastness  of  the  executive  complex. 

There  Is  an  increasing  need  for  Con- 
gress to  expand  its  watchfulness  not  in 
order  to  Interfere  with  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  executive  branch,  but  to 
Insure  its  proper  functioning  by  timely 
action  to  prevent  abdication  of  Its  powers 
and  abuse  of  powers  delegated  to  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  When  Congress  has 
been  specific  in  Its  delegations  of  power, 
the  agencies  concerned  have  tended  to 
be  more  able  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
tasks  at  hand.  By  the  same  token,  agen- 
cy performance  should  be  improved  If 
Congress  has  a  means  to  indicate  wnen 
the  departments  and  agencies  have  lost 
sight  of  the  direction  Congress  has  set 
forth. 

The  conflicts  between  the  Interests  of 
Congress  and  those  of  the  executive 
branch  have  increased  with  the  prolif- 
eration of  departments  and  agencies  de- 
signed to  serve  special  constituencies. 


These  constituencies  represoit  separate 
interests,  which  makes  it  Increasingly 
necessary  for  Congress  to  have  someone 
who  can  speak  not  for  the  constituencies 
which  become  involved  in  the  daily  ad- 
ministering of  legislation,  but  for  the 
Congress  and  the  people  who  sought  the 
legislation  In  the  first  place.  Congress 
has  always  depended  upon  the  courts 
and  litigation  to  control  the  executive 
branch,  tuid  upon  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment which  is  simply  another  arm 
of  the  executive,  to  represent  the  view  of 
Congress  before  the  courts.  However,  in 
view  of  the  vast  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  the  time 
has  now  come  to  equip  Congress  with  the 
tools  needed  to  challenge  the  growing 
supremacy  of  the  executive  in  this  area. 

There  have  been  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  a  su£Bcient  conflict  of  Interest 
between  Congress  and  the  executive,  or 
sufficient  special  Interest  by  Congress,  to 
make  it  desirable  for  special  counsel  for 
the  Congress  to  be  appointed  to  appear 
before  the  courts  as  amicus  curiae.  It  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  en£u:t  legislation, 
and  there  is  certainly  enough  work  In 
this  area  to  keep  it  busy,  but  Congress 
needs  assistance  in  seeing  that  the  legis- 
lation once  passed  actually  becomes  the 
law  and  remains  the  law.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  the  enforcement  of  laws  or 
the  interpretation  of  laws  Is  the  proper 
domain  of  Congress,  nor  that  the  courts 
have  an  obligation  to  read  statutes  the 
way  Congress  reads  a  statute.  Indeed 
Congress  does  not  always  have  one  clear 
Intention,  nor  has  its  intention  always 
been  expressed  clearly  in  the  law  it  en- 
acts. However,  in  an  age  where  executive 
powers  have  become  so  extensive,  the 
courts  should  be  eager  to  seek  the  view- 
point of  Congress  on  its  laws  in  order  to 
offset  the  growing  power  o&^the  execu- 
tive, and  it  should  be  the  practice  for 
Congress  to  present  its  view  before  the 
courts  If  it  so  chooses. 

At  present  the  Justice  Department 
represents  the  United  States  in  court 
proceedings,  and  this  Is  as  it  should  be. 
However,  the  courts,  like  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  have  always  been  con- 
ceme<J  about  the  absolute  power  of  the 
man  who  not  only  enforces  the  law,  but 
can  also  make  the  law  he  wHl  enforce. 
Thus,  since  the  Justice  D^artment  act- 
ing as  a  party  to  a  case  often  presents  the 
view  of  the  executive  branch  that  has 
made  the  regulations  involved  in  the  out- 
come of  the  case.  It  would  seem  to  be  only 
appropriate  for  the  courts  to  consult 
Congress  which  made  the  law  as  to 
whether  those  regulations  were  an  ap- 
propriate exercise  of  its  delegation  of 
authority.  A  counsel  for  the  Congress 
would  not  be  in  the  business  of  enforcing 
the  law,  but  rather  he  would  provide  an 
authoritative  Interpretation  of  the  laws 
on  behalf  of  the  institution  of  Congress, 
rather  than  for  the  courts  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  Justice  Department  or  another 
party  to  the  case.  The  court  in  the  flnal 
analysis  is  to  make  the  decision  in  the 
case  as  to  which  view  of  the  law  will  be 
held  valid,  but  it  will  be  after  listening  to 
arguments,  not  only  by  the  executive 
branch,  but  by  the  Congress  as  well. 

Thus,  in  some  cases,  a  remedy  to  abuse 
of  executive  powers  may  be  foimd  by  the 
presentation  of  congressionsd  Intent  to 


the  court.  However,  there  often  is  no  real 
remedy  to  be  obtained  from  a  court.  In 
these  cases  which  involve  resolutions  on 
foreign  affairs  or  cases  which  are  still  at 
cm  earlier  stage  of  executive  rulemaking, 
if  Members  and  committees  of  Congress 
could  obtain  the  legal  opinion  of  its  coim- 
sel upon  matters  in  dispute,  some  re- 
straining influence  might  be  exerted 
upon  the  executive  branch. 

To  siunmartze.  Congress  needs  a  voice 
after  legislation  has  been  passed.  This 
voice  is  that  of  a  lawyer  who  will  go 
before  the  courts  and  represent  the  Con- 
gress Just  as  a  private  lawyer  does,  but 
he  will  not,  except  in  exceptional  cases 
such  as  contempt  of  Congress,  actually 
Intervene  or  initiate  a  case.  Like  a  private 
lawyer,  he  will  have  fimctions  as  an  ad- 
viser to  Congress  and  in  the  presentaticn 
of  legal  opinions  to  committees  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  he  will  indicate  whether 
the  laws  which  Congress  has  adopted  are 
being  respected  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  legal 
counsel  for  Congress. 

The  counsel  of  Congress  shoiild  be  the 
finest  legsd  counsel  Congress  can  obtain. 
Although  this  proposal  Umits  his  term  of 
office  to  4  years,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  remain  in  office  even  as  the  com- 
position of  Congress  changes.  That  is  not 
only  because  his  appointment  Is  to  be 
made  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion, but  also  because  Congress  would 
hesitate  to  remove  a  man  who  conscien- 
tiously attempted  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  legislation  and  represent  the  inter- 
est of  Congress  as  an  institution. 
Congress  would  hesitate  to  politicidly 
devalue  an  office  which  would  be  so  valu- 
able to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  inconceiv- 
able that  Congress  may  decide  that  its 
coimsel  has  failed  to  maintain  those  high 
standards  which  it  hopes.  In  such  cases, 
it  would  be  in  congressional  Interest  to 
name  a  new  man.  Thus,  the  power  of  the 
congressional  counsel  would  be  directly 
proportional  to  his  loyalty  to  ascertaining 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  legislation. 

There  are  certain  built-in  checks  on 
the  counsel  general.  First,  he  must  have 
the  authority  of  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  to  enter  a  court 
as  an  amicus.  Secondly,  his  position  as  an 
amicus  is  limited  to  presenting  the  view- 
point of  Congress  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  its  laws  and  to  representing  Con- 
gress In  assisting  the  courts  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  its  legislation.  To  the 
extent  that  his  views  on  the  meaning  of 
legislation  are  soldlly  based,  he  will  be- 
come respected  by  the  courts.  However, 
to  the  extent  that  he  would  come  under 
control  of  some  jwlltical  faction,  he 
would  tend  to  be  disregarded  by  the 
courts. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  restraint 
acting  on  any  man  who  dares  to  present 
the  legislative  intent  of  Congress  and  su;t 
as  the  lawyer  representing  Congress. 
Like  a  private  lawyer  he  must  represent 
his  own  client,  and  also  be  persuasive  to 
the  court.  It  is  indeed  the  quality  of  th** 
counsel  which  would  determine  his  suc- 
cess. Furthermore,  there  is  essentially 
nothing  new  in  hit?  function  since  th* 
Congress  already  has  someone  interpret- 
ing its  intent  in  the  form  of  the  Attorney 
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General.  However,  no  matter  how  fine  a 
lawyer  he  may  be.  the  Attorney  General 
is  still  a  part  of  the  executive  branch 
which  the  Congress  is  seeking  to  control 
and  cannot  escape  representing  the  In- 
terests of  the  executive  branch.  In  an 
age  where  the  volume  of  business  has  be- 
come so   great   that   Congress   cannot 
malnt-aln  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the 
execuUve  agencies,  the  idea  that  the  At- 
torney General  can  present  the  view  of 
congressional  Intent  is  in  effect  to  allow 
the  administrative  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  more  and  more  oppor- 
tunity to  promulgate  law  at  variance 
with  the  will  of  Congress.  Much  of  the 
history   of  administrative   law   centers 
around  the  question  of  the  delegation  of 
authority   of  a   growing   and   complex 
society.  This  delegation  of  authority  has 
often    been    necessary.    However,    the 
courts  In  their  developmmt  of  admin- 
istrative law  have  laid  down  limitations 
on  the  powers  of  the  legislative  agencies 
to  make  their  own  law.  The  delegation 
doctrine  may  at  times  seem  rather  broad, 
but  the  idea  remains  that  Congress  must 
not  abdicate  its  powers  wholesale  to  the 
executive    branch.    The    congressional 
counsel  general  might  be  considered  as 
an  additional  check  against  the  executive 
power  in  support  of  that  doctrine. 

The  precedent  for  such  an  officer  in 
the  legislative  branch  comes  in  part  from 
the  existence  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which  functions  as  an  agency  of 
Congress.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
under  the  Comptroller  General  makes 
independent  examinations  of   the  way 
that  Government  agencies  fulfill  their 
financial    responsibilities.    The    Comp- 
troller General  has  access,  with  limited 
exceptions,  to  the  papers  of  all  depart- 
ments. He  also  determines  accounting 
procedures,  settles  accounts  for  disburs- 
ing and  collecting  officers,  and  renders 
decisions  on  the  legaUty  of  expenditures 
of  public  funds.  In  many  respects  the 
congressional  coimsel  general  would  be 
far  more  limited  than  the  Comptroller 
General  in  that  he  will  have  no  access 
to  papers  nor  will  he  have  any  decison- 
maklng    powers    affecting    the    other 
branches  of  the  Government. 


THE   rXTNCTIOlrS   or   THE   CONGKXSSIONAX, 
COTTNSEI.   QKNERAI, 

The  Counsel  for  C<n]gress  under  my 
amendment  will  perform  functions  at 
several  stages  of  the  legal  process  sub- 
ject to  "such  rules  as  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  may  prescribe 
Jointly  from  time  to  time." 

First  of  all,  the  congressional  Counsel 
Genersd  would  "perform  such  duties  with 
respect  to  legislative  review  of  execu- 
tive actions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
such  rules."  Congress  often  fails  to  take 
into  account  all  the  factors  which  later 
arise  In  the  administration  of  legislation. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  administrative 
agencies  and  departments  to  respect  con- 
gressional legislation.  Congress  must  do 
a  far  better  Job  of  legislative  oversight. 
Thus,  the  Counsel  of  Congress  could  as- 
sist Congress  to  the  initiation  of  new 
and  corrective  legislation.  By  reviewing 
the  actions  of  courts  and  administrative 
agencies,  he  wfll  uncover  areas  of  policy 
where  there  Is  no  existing  legislation. 


where  the  existing  legislation  is  unclear, 
or  where  legislation  Is  In  effect  behig 
made  by  the  executive.  Each  year,  the 
Counsel  could  present  to  Congress  an 
agenda  of  law  revisions  with  recom- 
mendations and  alternatives  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  would  greatly  help  Con- 
gress perform  its  oversight  and  legislative 
review  function.  Emphasis  upon  this 
particular  role  of  the  Counsel  General 
may  very  weU  reduce  the  role  he  will 
have  to  play  In  subsequent  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

Second,  the  Counsel  of  Congress  would 
"render  to  committees  and  Members  of 
Congress  advice  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  provisions  contained 
in  acts  of  the  Congress  or  to  be  inserted 
in  proposed  legislative  measures."  Thus, 
the  Counsel  would  provide  upon  request 
confidential  advisories  on  the  effects  and 
constitutionality  of  proposed  legislation 
during  the  legislative  process  so  that  leg- 
islation will  have  more  likelihood  of  hav- 
ing effect  and  belni  enforced. 

Third,  the  Counsel  of  Congress  would 
"render   to  committees.  Members,   and 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  ComptroUer  General,  legal  opin- 
ions upon  questions  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of   the   United 
States."  The  Congressional  Counsel  Gen- 
eral,   through    the  rendering    of    legal 
opinions  upon  the  laws  of  Congress  to 
committees  of  Congress,  will  provide  a 
way  for  Members  and  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  present  an  authoritative  view- 
point to  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies upon  the  validity,  but  not  the  merit, 
of  regulations  such  as  the  new  antidump- 
ing regulations  or  various  Income  tax 
regulations.  In  this  capacity  the  Counsel 
will  speak  authoritatively  in  the  sense 
of  being  the  Counsel  representing  Con- 
fess. However,  he  wlU  have  no  dicta- 
torial powers  inasmuch  as  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  wiU  still  be  able  to  pro- 
mulgate any  rules  it  wishes  and  Uien  test 
their  validity  in  court. 

In  this  capacity  the  Counsel  of  Con- 
gress could  maintain,  with  the  coordina- 
tion   of    the   respective   committees   of 
Congress,  the  history,  purpose,  and  intent 
of  legislation  so  that  after  aiactment  of 
legislation  there  will  be  a  complete  and 
autliorltatlve  legislative  history.  This  leg- 
islative history  would  become  part  of  the 
material  to  be  sent  to  the  President  with 
a  bill  and  entered  into  the  the  Federal 
Register  or  a  similar  publication.  This 
will  not  only  enable  the  executive  to  per- 
form Its  function  better,  but  also  assist 
future  Counsels  of  Congress  in  perform- 
ing their  functions  of  rendering  legal 
opinions  and  representing  Congress  be- 
fore the  coiu-ts  on  the  meaning  of  Its 
laws.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposal 
dott  not  seek  to  Integrate  the  legal  staffs 
of  the  committee  or  legislative  counsel 
This  is  deUberate  in  order  to  mahitahi 
the  pluralism  of  views  within  the  Con- 
grws  which  the  present  system  provides. 
Fourth,  the  Counsel  would  "appear  as 
amicus  curiae,  upon  the  request,  or  with 
the  approval,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or  House~of 
Representatives,  In  any  action  pending 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States  In  which 
there  Is  placed  In  Issue  the  constitutional 
validity  or  Interpretation  of  any  act  of 
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the  Congress,  or  the  validity  of  any  of- 
ficial proceeding  of  or  actions  taken  by 
either  House  of  Congress  or  by  any  com- 
inlttee.  Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency 
of  the  Congress."  The  courts  will  still 
have  the  right  to  determine  who  may  ap- 
pear as  amicus  curiae,  but  this  section 
will  make  it  possible  for  Uie  courts  to 
accept  the  Congressional  Counsel  Gen- 
eral In  the  capacity  of  lawyer  for  Con- 
gress. 

Fifth,  the  counsel  would  "represent 
luwn  the  request,  or  with  the  approval  of 
«ie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 

^J^^.,°^   ^°"**    °^    Representatives, 
either  House  of  Congress  or  any  com- 
mittee. Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency 
Of  tile   Congress   In   any  legal   action 
pendhig  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
to  which  such  House  committee  Mem- 
ber  office  or  agency  is  a  party  and  In 
which  there  is  placed  hi  issue  the  validity 
of  any  official  proceeding  of  or  action 
taken  by  such  House,  committee,  officer 
office    or    agency."    The    congressional 
counsel  general  would  be  authorized  to 
replace  the  Attorney  General  to  this  ca- 
pacity. The  reason  for  this  stems  from 
the  peculiar  toterest  of  Congress  in  these 
cases,  and  the  right  of  Congress  to  pros- 
ecute its  own  contempt  cases.  Although 
this  authority  has  been  to  the  past  dele- 
gated to  the  Justice  Department,   the 
existence  of  a  full-time  congressional 
counsel  would  only  make  It  appropriate 
that  he  be  responsible  for  a  case  wlthto 
the  traditional  powers  of  Congress 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  Is  to 
restore   the   authority   of   Congress   to 
make  valid  law.  Individual  Congressmen 
or  committees  could  follow  the  course  of 
a  bill  after  its  enactment,  but  Congress 
already  has  its  hands  full  with  current 
legislation.  Furthermore,  no  one  Con- 
gressman can  speak  with  much  author- 
ity, nor  can  a  committee  coordtoate  these 
efforts  without  a  large  staff  worktag  in 
this  area  exclusively.  On  the  other  hand 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Justice 
Department  could  be  made  into  an  tode- 
pendent  agency,  but  the  question  would 
then  arise  as  to  how  to  control  It  and 
make  it  responsible  to  the  people.  The 
congressional  counsel  general  would  be 
tied  directly  to  the  legislative  branch 

In  summary,  the  proposal  to  create  a 
congressional  counsel  general  is  perhaps 
a  novel  one,  but  one  which  Is  necessitated 
by  the  growth  of  administrative  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  a  means  to  assist  Congress  to- 
temally  by  assisttog  it  to  performtog  its 
oversight  function,  by  review  of  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  acts  as  well  as  by  as- 
Blsttng  to  Improving  its  legislation.  It  is 
also  a  means  to  assist  Congress  exter- 
nally by  keeping  the  administrative  de- 
partments and  agencies  responsive  to 
Congress  from  which  their  authority  is 
derived.  In  both  his  totemal  and  external 
functions  the  congressional  counsel  gen- 
eral will  assist  to  making  Congress  a 
more  effective  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  thus  strengthen  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  to  the  Record  at  this  potot 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Rscoro,  as  follows: 
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Amzndmemt  No.  473 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  foUowlng 
new  title : 
TITLE  II — OFFICE  OF  COUNSEL  GENERAL 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  professional  legal 
counsel  to  the  Congress  learned  In  the  law, 
the  Constitution  and  the  legislative  process; 
that  the  Congress  Is  a  co-equal  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  specific 
powers  under  Article  I  of  the  United  States 
Constitution;  that  the  enactment  of  laws 
necessitates  the  continual  review  9f  such 
laws  under  the  United  States  Constitution; 
that  representation  of  the  Congress  In  the 
co-equal  Judiciary  branch  in  all  matters  of 
law  and  fact  is  now  a  function  of  the  co- 
equal branch,  the  Executive;  that  to  ensure 
the  continued  equality  of  the  three  branches 
of  Government  under  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  to  advise  Meml>ers  of  the 
constitutionality  of  proposed  legislation.  It  is  • 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  esUblish  within  the  legislative  branch  an 
Office  of  the  Counsel  General  which  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

EST  ABUS  HMXNT 

Skc.  20a.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Office  of  Counsel  General  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office") ; 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Coimael 
General  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
sel") and  a  Deputy  Counsel  General  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Deputy  Counsel"), 
each  of  whom  shall  1^  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speater  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  House; 

(c)  The  Counsel  and  Deputy  Counsel  shall 
be  chosen  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Office; 

(d)  The  Office  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Counsel,  and  shall 
have  a  seal  adopted  by  him.  The  Deputy 
Counsel  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Counsel,  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act,  and  during  the  ab- 
sence or  incapacity  of  the  Counsel,  or  during 
a  vacancy  in  that  office,  shall  act  as  the 
Counsel: 

(e)  The  annual  compensation  of  the  Coun- 
sel shall  be  the  same  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  annual  compensation  of  the  Dep- 
uty Counsel  shall  be  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  executive  schedule  In 
Title  6  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(f)  No  person  may  serve  as  Counsel  or  Dep- 
uty Counsel  while  a  candidate  for  or  holder 
of  any  elected  office,  whether  local.  State,  or 
Federal,  or  while  engaged  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, vocation,  or  employment; 

(g)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Counsel  and 
the  Deputy  Counsel  first  appointed  shall  ex- 
pire on  January  31,  1977.  The  terms  of  office 
of  Counsel  and  Deputy  Counsel  subsequently 
appointed  shall  expire  on  January  31  every 
four  years  thereafter.  Except  in  the  case  of 
his  removal  under  the  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (h),  a  Coiinsel  or  Deputy  Counsel  may 
serve  until  bis  successor  Is  i4>polnted; 

(h)  The  Counsel  or  Deputy  Counsel 
may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  Joint  reeo- 
lution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Congress,  either  has  becotne  permanently  in- 
capacitated, or  has  been  guUty  of  any  felony, 
misconduct,  or  any  other  conduct  involving 
moral  turpitude. 

DimXS    OP   THX   COT7KSEL    GXmRAL 

Skc.  203.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Counsel  General,  under  such  rules  as  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  Jointly 
prescribe  from  time  to  time,  to: 

(1)  Render  to  committees,  Itonbera 
and  disbursing  officers  of  the  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  General  and  other  officers  exclu- 
sively  within  the   leglsUtlve   branch,   legal 


opinions  upon  questions  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Render  to  committees  and  Members 
advice  with  respect  to  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  provisions  contained  in  Acts  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  to  be  inserted  in  proposed  legisla- 
tive measures; 

(3)  Perform  such  duties  with  respect  to 
legislative  review  of  executive  actions  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  such  rules; 

(4)  Appear  as  amicus  curiae,  upon  the  re- 
quest, or  with  the  approval,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  any  action  pend- 
ing in  any  court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  there  is  placed  in  issue  the  constitu- 
tional validity  or  Interpretation  of  any  Act 
of  the  Congress,  or  the  validity  of  any  offi- 
cial proceeding  of  or  action  taken  by  either 
House  of  Congress  or  by  any  committee. 
Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress; and 

(6)  Represent,  upon  the  request,  or  with 
the  approval,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, either  House  of  Congress  or  any 
committee.  Member,  officer,  office,  or  agency 
of  the  Congress  In  any  legal  action  pending 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States  to  which 
such  House  committee,  Member,  officer,  of- 
fice, or  agency  is  a  party  and  in  which  there 
is  placed  in  issue  the  validity  of  any  official 
proceeding  of  or  action  taken  by  such  Hoiise, 
committee.  Member,  officer,  office  or  agency. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Counsel  to  the  effect  that  he  has  under- 
taken pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (5)  of  this 
section  to  perform  any  such  specified  rep- 
resentational service  with  respect  to  any 
designated  action  or  proceeding  pending  or 
to  be  instituted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  and  shall  have  no  authority 
to  perform  such  service  in  such  action  or 
proceeding  except  at  the  request  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Counsel  General. 
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ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP   AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMKNDMXirr   NO.   448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gxnmr.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilxs),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pbu.)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jatits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  448  to  the  bill  (S.  1866) 
to  provide  Increases  in  certain  annuities 
payable  under  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FAIR 
CREDIT  REPORTINO  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Credit  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  commence  hearings 
on  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  at 
2  p.m.  on  October  1,  2,  and  3.  In  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  McLean,  room 
5300.  New  Senate  Office  Building;  tele- 
phone 225-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments will  resume  its  hesurings  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  on 
prayer  on  Monday,  S^tember  24.  in 
room  2228,  Dirksen  at  11  a.m.  The  pro- 
posals to  be  considered  are  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  57.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  89.  and  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  122. 

Anyone  wishing  to  appear  at  these 
hearings  or  to  Insert  a  statement  or  ad- 
ditional material  In  the  hearing  record 
should  contact  J.  William  Heckman,  Jr., 
chief  counsel,  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments,  room  300,  Russell 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  ON  POTEN- 
TIAL HEATING  OIL  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  on  September  19  and  20,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Economics 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  to  Inquire  what  can  be 
done  about  the  ominous  prospect  of 
severe  heating  oil  shortages  next  winter. 
Supplies  this  winter  will  be  very  tight, 
and  any  unfavorable  development  such 
as  prolonged  cold  weather  or  bottlenecks 
in  imports  would  cause  heating  oil  short- 
ages from  January  through  April.  Most 
refineries  have  been  running  full  tilt 
with  minimum  maintenance,  and  a  ma- 
jor breakdown  there  also  could  bring  on 
shortages. 

A  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff 
analysis  indicates  shortages  easily  could 
nm  5  to  7  percent  in  February  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  and  could  grow  to  10  or  15 
percent,  or  even  more,  in  March. 

If  Government  policies  to  allocate  fuel 
are  not  extremely  effective,  shortages 
could  run  25  percent  or  more  In  certain 
parts  of  the  country  that  rely  heavily  on 
independent  suppliers  and  are  beyond 
the  most  profitable  distribution  radius  of 
the  major  refineries.  Such  a  development 
would  bring  normal  life  to  a  halt  in  those 
areas.  I  am  very  doubtful,  however,  that 
the  administration's  voluntary  oil  alloca- 
tion program  can  handle  this  perilous 
situation.  We  cannot  afford  to  get  serious 
only  after  the  trouble  begins. 

The  subcommittee  also  will  inquire 
whether  the  large  increases  in  oil  prices 
since  the  start  of  this  year  can  be 
stopped.  The  new  price  control  regula- 
tions, designed  to  permit  higher  priced 
imports  to  be  averaged  into  each  firm's 
ceiling  prices,  are  controversial  and 
should  be  reviewed  early  on  to  assure 
that  they  are  neither  stifling  imports  nor 
permitting  consumers  to  be  gouged.  As 
the  controls  are  now  designed,  it  £4)pear8 
that  only  major  domestic  refiners  can 
afford  to  bring  In  the  high-priced  foreign 
products. 

Finally,  oil  industry  and  Government 
spokesmen  are  urging  that  States  and 
Federal  clean  air  standards  be  rel£oced 
to  permit  greater  sulfur  emissions  from 
oil,  and  we  want  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
environmental  protection  authorities  on 
this  issue. 

llie  hearings  will  begin  each  day  at 
10  ajn.  in  room  S-'407  in  the  Capitol, 
listed  below  is  the  schedule  of  witnesses: 
Wedneaday.  September  1»— 10  »jn.:  J(*n 
A.  Love.  Director.  White  House  Energy  Pol- 
icy Office;  Duke  XJgon.  Director.  Office  of  Oil 
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«nd  Gas,  Department  of  the  Interior;  John 
Dunlop,  Director,  Coet  of  Living  Council;  and 
Larry  O.  Rawl,  executive  vice  president, 
Exxon. 

Thursday,  Septemlier  20 — 10  ajn.:  Hon. 
WendeU  Anderson,  Governor,  State  of  Min- 
nesota; John  B.  Quarles.  Jr..  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator; Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy: Lee  C.  White,  Chairman,  Energy  Policy 
Task  Force,  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 

J/         lea;    and   William  P.   Kenny,  president,  OU 
Heat  Institute  of  Long  Island. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  are: 

Senate:  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  Chairman;  WiUiam  Proxmlre. 
Deoiocrat  of  Wisconsin,  Abraham  Rlbicoff. 
Democrat  of  Connecticut.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Republican  of  New  York,  and  Charles  H. 
Percy,  Republican  of  Illinois. 

House  of  Representatives:  WUllam  8. 
Moorhead,  Democrat  of  Pennsylviuila,  Martha 
W.  Griffiths,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  Hugh  L. 
Carey.  Democrat  of  New  York,  William  B. 
Widnall,  Republican  of  New  Jersey,  and  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown.  Republican  of  Ohio. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
ENERGY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Ji«r.  President,  the 
President's  submission  of  a  new  state  of 
the  Union  message  today  represents  a 
challenge  to  the  Congress  to  face  up  to 
its  responsibilities  in  a  number  of  criti- 
cal legislative  areas  which  have  been 
buried  under  the  obsession  of  Water- 
gate. 

It  Is  now  time  to  turn  our  atter^tion 
to  other  problems  of  the  Nation,  and  1 
believe  the  Congress  should  v/elcome  the 
task  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
urgency  reflected  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage. 

As  fai^'as  Utah  is  concerned,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  energy  have  particu- 
lar significance.  The  President  has  asked 
his  top  energy  adviser  to  meet  with  State 
officials  to  seek  temporary  modifications 
of  air  quality  standaitls  to  meet  crucial 
fuel  and  power  needs. 

While  details  of  any  agreements  re- 
laxing air  quality  standards  may  not  be 
known  for  some  time,  the  tone  of  the 
President's  message  would  seem  to  have 
a  significant  effect  on  two  current  con- 
troversies within  my  State  over  the  pro- 
posed Kalparowlts  powerplant  and  the 
proposed  air  quality  implementation 
plan  for  the  Wasatch  Front  Area. 

Last  June  the  Interior  Department  Is- 
sued a  task  force  report  on  powerplants 
in  the  southwest  region  of  the  country. 
In  an  accompanying  press  release,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced  that 
for  environmental  reasons  he  would  re- 
ject all  applications  for  permits  to  c(m- 
struct  a  large  coal-flred  powerplant  coi 
the  Kaiparowits  Plateau  near  Lake 
Powell  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Utah. 

I  greeted  this  decision  with  great  dis- 
may, first  because  the  Department  had 
failed  to  consider  an  exhauistlve  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  prepared  by  the 
companies  involved  before  making  its 
final  decision,  and  second,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  the  Kalparowlts  plant  was 
marked  as  the  sacrificial  lamb  of  the 
Southwest  energy  study  because  it  was 
the  only  one  of  six  powerplants  Included 
in  the  study  which  was  not  yet  under 
construction. 


Since  then  I  have  joined  other  State 
officials  in  requesting  the  Secretary  to  re- 
consider his  decisloti  on  Kaiparowits. 
Up  until  now  we  have  not  been  optimistic 
that  the  ruling  would  be  reversed,  but  the 
President's  emphasis  on  the  need  for  new 
power  sources  and  the  need  to  utilize  our 
vast  coal  resources  will  hopefully  breathe 
new  life  into  the  Kaii>arowits  plan. 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  other  members 
of  the  Utah  congressional  delegation  to 
join  me  in  requesting  the  Secretary  to  re- 
consider his  decision  on  Kaiparowits  in 
light  of  the  policy  outlined  in  the  Pres- 
ident's message  today.  I  am  sending 
similar  letters  to  the  President's  cbiet 
adviser  for  domestic  affairs,  Mr.  Melvbi 
Laird,  and  his  chief  adviser  on  energy. 
Gov.  John  Love.  This  is  an  extremely 
Important  matter  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  decided  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  administration.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  line  with  the  President's  restatement 
of  our  critical  energy  needs  the  Kaiparo- 
wits plant  will  be  constructed. 

The  second  area  which  the  President's 
energy  message  may  affect  in  Utah  is 
the  implementation  of  the  Wasatch  Front 
air  quality  plan  proposed  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Public  hearings  on  this  controversial 
plan  were  conducted  in  Salt  Lake  City 
on  July  27.  Utahans  were  united  in  their 
belief  that  the  plan,  which  called  for 
severe  restrictions  in  traffic  and  parking 
in  the  State's  Isu-gest  metropolitan  areas, 
represented  a  case  of  bureaucratic  over- 
kill. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  relaxa- 
tion of  air  standards  as  proposed  by  the 
President  will  include  both  stationary  and 
nonstationary  sources  of  pollution,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  spirit  of  his  mes- 
sage will  result  in  a  more  reasonable  and 
practical  plan  for  implementation  of  air 
quEility  standards  in  the  Wasatch  Front 
area  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  recognize  and  share  the 
deep  concern  over  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. However.  I  believe  that  with 
our  technology  and  resources  we  can 
clean  up  the  envircniment  and  produce 
the  energy  we  need  to  avoid  dangerous 
shortages.  The  President  obviously  shares 
this  belief,  and  I  welcome  his  comments 
on  energy.  It  is  in  the  highest  national 
interest  that  we  cooperate  with  him  in 
achieving  the  goals  stated  in  his  message. 


THE  GENCXJIDE  CONVENTION:  UN- 
DERSTANDING THE  UNDER- 
STANDINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  opposition  to  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  stems  from 
misconceptions  and  misunderstandings 
with  regard  to  the  treaty's  provisions.  In 
order  to  alleviate  this  problem,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
agreed  to  recommend  three  understand- 
ings to  the  full  Senate. 

According  to  a  1971  State  Department 
memorandum — 

A  statement  made  in  or  accompanying  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  which  merely  explains 
or  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  but  does  not  exclude  or  vary  their 
legal  effect  would  constitute  an  understand- 
ing. 


The  first  imderstandlng  simply  stresses 
that  the  "Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  a  natlMial,  ethnical,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious group,  as  such"  is  essential  in 
proving  a  charge  of  genocide.  Moreover, 
further  evidence  Is  required  to  show  that 
the  alleged  genocidal  acts  were  com- 
mitted "in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  a 
substantial  part  of  the  group  concerned." 

The  second  proposed  imderstandlng 
Interprets  the  phrase  "mwital  harm"  in 
article  n  as  meaning  "permanent  im- 
pairment of  mental  faculties."  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  meaning  of  the  words 
as  they  are  generally  imderstood  and  ac- 
cepted. In  other  words,  "mental  harm" 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  applying  to  vari- 
ous lesser  forms  of  mental  harassment 
suffered  by  minority  groups. 

And  lastly,  the  third  understanding  is 
specifically  based  on  the  treaty's  history 
of  negotiation.  It  interprets  article  VI 
In  such  a  way  that  the  right  of  a  state 
to  bring  to  trial  in  its  own  courts  any  of 
its  citizens  for  acts  committed  outside 
the  state  shall  not  be  abridged. 

It  is  Important,  of  course,  to  imder- 
stand  precisely  what  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  mean.  What  areas  of  un- 
certainty may  have  existed  are  clarified 
by  these  three  imderstandings.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  no  reason  for  the  Senate 
to  delay  any  further  on  the  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


UMTTA-nONS  ON  PRIVATE  PENSION 
PLAN  (X)NTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
21.  the  Committee  on  Finance  reported 
S.  1179,  dealing  with  reform  of  the  pri- 
vate pension  plan  system. 

This  bill  contains  certain  provisions 
providing  limitations  on  contributicHis  to 
these  plans.  Because  there  has  been  such 
widespread  Interest,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  I  of  the  report,  deal- 
ing with  these  features  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  secticxi 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Rept.  No.  03-383) 
Private  Pension  Plan  Rxtorm — Report  or 

THE  CoMMrrrac  on  Finance,  UJ3.  Senate, 

Together   with   Additional   and  Sttpple- 

mental  Vixws  on  8.  1170 

I.  LmiTATiON  ON  coNnuBxrnoNs 
(Sees.  702,  704,  and  706  of  the  bill  and  sees. 

72.  401.  404,  412.  414.  1379.  and  6691  of 

the  Code) 

Present  law 

Under  present  law.  different  rules  are  pro- 
vided for  employer  and  employee  contilbu- 
tUma  in  the  case  of  plans  for  self-employed 
individuals  (HJl.  lo  plans),  plans  of  "regu- 
lar" corporations,  and  plans  of  electing  smaU 
business  corporations  (suljchapter  S)  .>  These 
are  described  t>elow. 


>AU  the  types  of  plans  must.  In  addition 
to  the  rules  described  below,  meet  the  gen- 
eral reasonable  compensation  tests  (sec.  162) . 
The  statute  does  not  specify  limitations  on 
the  benefits  which  may  be  paid  under  a 
qualified  pension  plan.  However,  in  Rev.  Rul. 
72-3,  1972-1  CB.  106,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruled  that  pension  benefits  from  a 
qualified  pension  plan  are  Intended  as  a 
substitute  for  compensation,  and  that  in 
general  a  plan  which  provides  benefits  In 
excess  of  an  employee's  compensation  is 
therefore  not  qualified. 
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BJt.  10  plana. — The  unount  of  Ctoductlble 
contrlbutlonB  to  an  HA.  10  pl&n  on  behalf 
of  a  self-employed  person  cannot  exceed  the 
lesser  ot  10  percent  of  his  earned  Income  * 
or  $2,600  (sec.  404(e)).  In  addition,  non- 
deductible contributions  may  be  made  In 
certain  cases,  but  these  contributions  on  be- 
half of  owner-employees  may  not  exceed  the 
Cesser  of  10  percent  of  earned  Income  or 
$2,500.  Allowable  voluntary  contributions  by 
employees  of  self-employed  individuals  must 
be  at  least  proportionate  to  allowable  volun- 
tary contributions  for  self-employed  (sec. 
401  (e)(1)(B)  (11)). 

"Regular"  corporate  plana. — ^In  the  case  of 
a  "regular"  corporate  plan  there  are  no  limi- 
tations on  how  much  may  be  contributed  by 
the  employer.  There  are,  however,  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  the  contribution  that  Is 
deductible.  DUferent  limitations  apply  to 
profit-sharing  and  stock  bonus  plans  and  to 
pension  plans. 

In  the  case  of  profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus 
plans,  the  amount  of  the  contribution  that  Is 
allowable  as  a  deduction  Is  not  to  exceed  In 
the  aggregate  15  percent  of  compensation  to 
employees  covered  \inder  the  plan.  Contri- 
butions In  excess  of  the  16-percent  limita- 
tion may  be  carried  over  to  future  years.  In 
addition,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  extent 
that  an  employer  does  not  make  the  full 
16-percent  contribution  In  one  year  he  may 
Increase  the  amount  of  his  deductible  con- 
tribution m  a  future  year. 

In  the  case  of  pension  plans,  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  that  is  deductible  is  not 
to  exceed  6  percent  of  the  compensation  to 
employees  covered  iinder  the  plan,  plus  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  In  excess  of  6 
percent  of  compensation  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  fund  normal  pension  costs  and  re- 
maining past  service  costs  of  all  employees 
under  the  plan  as  a  level  amount  or  as  a 
level  percent  of  compensation.  In  the  alter- 
native, the  taxpayer  may  compute  the  limit 
on  his  deductible  contributions  by  limiting 
his  deduction  to  his  normal  cost  for  the  plan 
pliis  10  percent  of  the  past  service  cost  of 
the  plan  (sec.  404(a)).  In  practice,  these 
limitations  have  very  little  effect  in  limiting 
contributions  to  regular  corporate  pension 
plans 

Where  an  employer  contributes  to  two  or 
more  retirement  plans  which  are  governed  by 
different  limits  on  deductions  (pension, 
profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus,  or  employee 
annuities),  the  total  amo\int  annually  de- 
ductible under  all  the  plans  cannot  be  more 
than  35  percent  of  compensation  otherwise 
earned  by  the  plan  beneficiaries.  If  any  ex- 
cess Is  contributed.  It  may  be  deducted  in 
the  following  year;  the  maximum  deduction 
in  the  following  year  (for  carryover  and  cur- 
rent contributions  together)  is  30  percent  of 
compensation.  A  carryover  is  available  for 
additional  excess  contributions  which  are 
deductible  in  the  succeeding  taxable  years 
in  order  of  time. 

Suhchapter  S  plana. — ^The  limitations  on 
the  deductibility  of  contributions  to  a  sub- 
chapter S  corporation  plan  are  the  same  as 
those  In  "regiUar"  corporate  plans.  However, 
a  shareholder -employee  (an  employee  who 
owns  more  than  5  percent  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  a  corporation)  must  Include 
in  his  grosl  Income  the  amount  by  which  the 
deductible  contributions  paid  on  his  behalf 
exceeds  the  lesser  of  10  percent  of  his  com- 
pensation or  92,500  (sec.  1379(b)). 

Professional  corporationa. — Generally,  law- 
yers, doctors,  accountants  and  certain  other 
professional  groups  in  the  past  have  been  im- 
able  to  carry  on  their  professions  through 
the  form  of  corporations  because  of  the  per- 


<  "Earned  income"  is  generally  defined  as 
being  equivalent  to  "net  earnings  from  self- 
employment" — the  kind  of  Income  that  may 
be  subject  to  self-employment  taxes  in  lieu 
of  PICA  taxes  (sees.  401(c)  (2)   and  1402). 


■onal  nature  of  their  reqwnslbUlty  or  liabil- 
ity for  the  work  performed  for  a  client  or 
patient.  Consequently,  their  contributlona  to 
retirement  plans  were  limited  by  the  rules 
governing  self-employed  persons.  In  recent 
years,  however,  all  States  have  adopted  spe- 
cial incorpwatlon  laws  which  provide  for 
what  are  generally  known  as  "professional 
corporations."  Theee  have  been  used  increas- 
ingly by  groups  of  professional  persons,  pri- 
marily to  obtain  the  more  favorable  tax 
treatment  for  pensions  generally  available  to 
corp<H«te  employees.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  the  so-called  Klntner  regulations, 
held  that  protoaslonal  corporations  were  not 
taxable  as  corporations.  A  ntmiber  of  court 
caaea,  how  er,  have  overturned  the  regula- 
tions and  the  Service  has  now  acquiesced 
and  generally  recognizes  these  professional 
corporations  as  corporations  for  income  tax 
piuposes. 

General  reasona  for  change 

Many  self-employed  people,  especially  pro- 
fessionals, feel  that  they  are  discriminated 
against  as  compared  with  corporate  execu- 
tives and  proprietary  employees  of  corpora- 
tions in  regard  to  the  tax  treatment  of  retire- 
ment savings.  This  Is  because,  at  present, 
there  Is  no  comprehensive  limit  on  the 
amounts  the  corporate  employer  can  contrib- 
ute on  behalf  of  its  executives  and  proprie- 
tary employees.  Self-employed  persons,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  subject  to  the  contribu- 
tion limits  described  above. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  se^f-employed 
argue  that,  as  a  resiilt  of  these  contribution 
limits,  it  Is  difficult  for  them  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  their  retirement,  particularly  as 
many  professionals  have  a  limited  number  of 
years  of  peak  earnings,  in  which  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  set  something  aside.  It  Is 
also  argued  that  the  (2,500  limit  is  no  longer 
^propriate.  smce  \n  the  approximately  10 
years  since  H.R.  10  was  first  enacted,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  Inflation  factor  in  the 
economy.  Furthermore,  It  Is  contended  that 
the  present  law  Ux  the  retirement  plan  area 
creates  an  artificial  mcentlve  for  the  incor- 
poration of  businesses  which  more  tradi- 
tionally, and  perhiH>s  more  apprc^rlately. 
have  been  conducted  in  tmlncorporated  form. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  a  substantial  increase  in  deducti- 
ble contributions  for  self-employed  Indivld- 
\ials  Is  Justified  at  the  present  time.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  the  present  limits  would 
generally  be  Increased  to  15  percent  of  earned 
mcome,  up  to  a  maximum  deduction  of  $7,500 
per  annum. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  clear  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  formation  of  professional  cor- 
porations, a  practice  which  has  proliferated 
enormously  in  recent  years,  has  had  the  effect 
of  clrcumventmg  the  limitations  which  Con- 
gress Intended  to  Impose  on  deductible  con- 
tributions by  persons  who  are  essentially  In 
most  respects,  self-employed.  In  many  cor- 
porate plans  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
contributions  and  benefits  go  to  "rank  and 
file"  employees  than  Is  the  case  with  regard 
to  most  HJt.  10  plans.  In  such  corporate 
plans,  if  large  contributions  are  made  for  ex- 
ecutives, then  the  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions of  present  law  (sec.  401  (a)  (4) )  require 
that  proportionate  contributions  be  made  on 
behalf  of  rank  and  file  employees.  Not  only 
does  this  "financial  drag"  effect  tend  to  im- 
pose practical  restrictions  on  the  size  of  con- 
tributions made  for  the  highest  level  em- 
ployee, but  It  also  means  that,  if  large  con- 
tributions are  made  for  this  group,  then 
lower  level  employees  will  also  benefit.  Thua 
it  appears  that  many  corporate  plans  are  sub- 
ject to  practical  limitations  which  do  not  ap- 
ply m  the  case  of  self-employed  plans.  The 
absence  of  such  practical  limitations  Is  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
impose  legal  limitations  upon  self-employed 
plans. 


However,  it  i^ipeara  to  the  oommlttee  that 
the  current  method  of  limitations  does  not 
^ply  equally  to  all  situations  where  "fi- 
nancial drag"  Is  very  small  or  nonexistent. 
Also,  the  coomilttee  feels  that  the  preaent 
system  dtscrtmlnates  in  favor  of  those  ii^o 
chooM  to  Incorporate,  and  against  those  who 
do  business  in  the  more  traditional  partner- 
ship form.  Slmillarly,  other  small  businesses 
m  corporate  form  are  treated  differently  for 
pension  plan  purposes  depending  whether  or 
not  they  are  under  subchapter  S,  and  with- 
out regard  to  whether  moet  of  the  benefits 
under  the  retirement  plan  go  to  rank  and  file 
employees. 

The  committee  bill  would  correct  this 
situation  by  putting  the  regulation  of  re- 
tirement benefits  on  a  realistic  basis,  apply- 
ing limitations  where  they  are  appropriate, 
whereas  the  current  system  depends  too 
greatly  on  the  form  of  business  operation. 
Thus  under  the  committee  bill,  llmltationa 
on  contributions  would  be  Imposed  not  only 
on  self-employed  plans,  as  under  present  law, 
but  also  on  proprietary  employees  holding  a 
two  percent  or  greater  mterest  in  an  Incor- 
porated business,  but  only  where  all  such 
persons,  in  the  aggregate,  have  more  than  a 
2S-percent  Interest  In  benefits  under  the 
plan. 

Explanation  of  proviaiona 

The  committee  bill  mcreases  the  maximum 
deductible  contribution  on  behalf  of  self- 
employed  persons  to  the  lesser  of  17,600,  or 
16  percent  of  earned  Income.  (A  similar,  al- 
though not  identical,  rule  is  applied  in  the 
case  of  defined  benefit  pension  plans.)  How- 
ever, no  more  than  the  first  $100,000  of  earn- 
ed income  may  be  taken  into  account  in  ap- 
plying the  percentage  limits.  The  9100,000 
celling  on  the  earned  Income  rates  base 
means  that  a  self-employed  person  with  more 
than  9100,000  income  will  have  to  contribute 
at  a  rate  of  at  least  7^^  percent  on  behalf 
of  his  employees  If  he  wishes  to  take  the 
full  97.600  deduction  on  his  own  behalf  (ta 
order  to  comply  with  the  antidiscrimination 
requirements)  .*  A  self-employed  person  earn- 
ing more  than  9100,000  who  wishes  to  ton- 
tribute  96,000  for  himself  wUl  have  to  con- 
tribute at  least  5  percent  on  behalf  of  his 
employees. 

The  committee  bill  also  extends  the  ap- 
plication of  these  provisions  to  plans  for 
the  benefits  of  "proprietary  employees."  In 
general,  a  "proprietary  employee'  woxild  be 
any  individual  owning  either  directly,  or 
through  attribution  rules  (those  prescribed 
in  sec.  1663(e)),  at  least  2  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  a  percent  of  the  toUl  value  of  all 
shares  of  stock  in  the  corporation.  However, 
the  provisions  does  not  apply  unless  all  pro- 
prletaoy  employees  who  are  active  partici- 
pants, as  a  class,  have  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  account  balances  for  active  par- 
ticipants under  a  defined  contribution  plan 
(such  as  a  money  purchase  plan) ,  or  In  other 
cases  have  more  than  36  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent value  of  all  accrued  benefits  under  the 
plan  (whether  or  not  vested)  for  active  plan 
participants.*  The  committee  believes  that 
pcM^te  plans  on  a  more  realistic  and  equita- 
portate  plans  on  a  more  realistic  and  equita- 
ble basis — where  moet  of  the  benefits  under 
the  plan  are  for  individuals  who  are  not  pro- 
prietary employees,  the  contribution  ceUlng 
will  not  apply,  but  where  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  plan  benefits  are  for  proprietary 
employees,  the  celling  will  apply. 

'The  limitations  on  nondeductible  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  owner-employees  In 
a  self-employed  plan  is  not  mcreased,  how- 
ever. 

*  In  a  case  where  a  corporation  has  two  or 
more  plans,  an  Individual  will  be  a  proprie- 
tary employee  for  purposes  of  all  the  plans, 
if  the  more  than  26  percent  test  is  met  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  plans. 
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The  new  rules  are  also  to  apply  in  the  ca$« 
of  subchapter  8  corporations.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  section  1379  is  repealed.  However, 
subchapter  S  corporations  would  remain  sub- 
ject to  limitations  under  the  same  rules  ap- 
plicable to  other  corporations.  Thus,  If  more 
than  26  percent  of  the  benefits  under  the 
plan  were  for  individuals  who  each  held  at 
least  3  percent  of  the  stock  In  the  corpora- 
tion, these  stockholders  would  be  considered 
to  be  proprietary  employees,  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  16  percent — 97,600  limitation. 
But  U  less  than  25  percent  of  the  benefits 
were  for  these  individuals,  these  Ihnltatlons 
would  not  apply. 

As  Is  the  case  under  present  law  with  re- 
spect to  an  owner-employee,  a  proprietary 
employee  (or  a  group  of  two  or  more  proprie- 
tary employees)  who  controls  more  than  one 
business  would  be  required  xinder  the  bill  to 
group  together  all  controUed  business  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
all  employees  of  the  proprietary  employee  are 
covered  by  a  retirement  pUn  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  that  the  llmltatlonB  on  contribu- 
tions are  not  exceeded.  As  a  result  of  this 
requirement,  a  proprietary  employee  could 
not  make  contributions  under  two  or  more 
retirement  plans,  which,  when  totaled  to- 
gether exceeded  97,500.  This  provision  en- 
sures that  8  proprietary  employee  may  not 
exceed  the  UmlUtions  on  deductible  con- 
tributions by  splitting  his  activities  among 
two  or  more  businesses  and  establishing  re- 
tirement plans  in  each,  nor  could  he  divide 
his  business  and  set  up  a  retirement  plan 
in  one  business  where,  for  example,  he  U  the 
only  employee. 

The  bill  also  provides  that— like  an  HJl. 
10  owner-employee  under  present  law— an 
individual  who  is  a  proprietary  employee  m 
a  business  (whether  or  not  he  controls  the 
business),  and  is  also  a  proprietary  employee 
in  another  busmess  which  he  controU,  may 
not  be  covered  under  the  plan  of  the  first 
busmess  unless  he  has  establUhed  a  plan  for 
the  employees  of  the  business  which  he  con- 
trols. The  plan  for  the  business  which  he 
controls  must  provide  contributlona  and 
benefits  for  employees  which  are  at  least  as 
favorable  as  the  contributions  and  benefits 
provided  for  him  under  the  plan  of  the  first 
busmess. 

The  rules  outimed  above  also  apply  in 
cases  where  an  individual  Is  an  owner-em- 
ployee in  one  firm  and  a  proprietary  em- 
ployee in  a  second  business. 

Define  benefit  plana — limitation  on  bene- 
^M.— The  committee  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
lusion, which  applies  in  the  case  of  all  defined 
benefit  plans  (Including  corporate  plans 
without  proprietary  employees),  generally 
limiting  the  annual  benefita  which  can  be 
paid  out  under  these  plans  (as  of  age  66) 
to  100  percent  of  the  participant's  average 
compensation  from  the  employer  during  hU 
highest  3  consecutive  years  of  earnings  A 
pension  is  essentially  a  substitute  for  earn- 
ing power  during  the  retirement  years  and 
the  committee  believes  that  no  qualified 
pension  plan  should  pay  defined  benefits 
Which  are  higher  than  an  employee's  average 
earnings  during  his  highest  3  years.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  committee  that  this 
K?/  S«°  - '"  «'<'°«'«t«°t  with  present  law  (Rev. 

f^l^^'t-  ^^''^^  ^^  ^O*^)  ■»<»  by  this  pro- 
vision the  committee  only  intends  to  clarify 
and  make  more  explicit  present  law 

■The  plan  could,  however,  provide  for  a  cost 
Of  living  adjustment  over  and  above  the  100 
percent  limit.  However,  benefits  paid  in  the 
event  of  early  retirement  would  have  to  be 
scaled  down  from  the  100  percent  of  salary 
level  on  an  actuarial  basis.  In  general  in 
-K.  I"!  °'  ^^  defined  baneflt  pension  plan 

a  J^.fi^",.^°'  P'y  **°'^**  '°  *he  form  of 
a  straight  life  annuity,  commencing  at  age 
es.  or  which  provides  ancillary  benefits  the 
t.^P?'"'*'*''  »n^t«"on  would  have  to  be  ad- 
justed in  accordance  with   reguUtlons*  In 


the  case  of  a  contributory  plan,  upward  ad- 
justments In  the  benefit  schedule  would  be 
permitted  In  accordance  with  regulations,  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  part  of  the  annmty  had 
been  purchased  with  the  employee's  own 
after-tax  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  a  par- 
ticipant In  both  a  defined  benefit  pension 
plan  and  a  money  purchase  pension  plan,  the 
maximum  100  percent  of  salary  benefit  Un- 
der the  defined  benefit  pension  plan  would 
be  reduced  under  the  committee  bill  by 
multiplying  100  percent  of  the  participant's 
average  compensation  by  a  fraction,  the  nu- 
merator of  which  Is  the  percentage  of  com- 
pensation contributed  under  the  money 
piu-chase  plan,  and  the  denominator  of 
which  Is  20.  (Under  another  provision  of  the 
committee  bUl,  30  percent  would  be  the 
maximum  tax -excludable  contribution  under 
a  money  purchase  plan.) 

For  example,  if  an  employee  had  an  aver- 
age high -three -year  salary  of  920,000,  and  a 
10  percent  of  salary  contribution  had  been 
made  on  his  behalf  to  a  money  purchase 
plan,  his  maximum  yearly  benefit  under  the  v 
defined  benefit  pension  plan  could  not  exceed 
910.000  (10/aOths  of  920,000).  This  would 
prevent  the  situation  where  an  employee 
might  seek  to  circumvent  the  limitations  on 
benefits  under  a  defined  benefit  plan,  or  on 
tax -excludable  contributions  under  a  money- 
purchase  plan,  by  setting  up  two  different 
types  of  plans  for  himself.  (In  cases  where 
the  rate  of  contributions  to  a  money  pur- 
chase plan  fluctuated  over  the  career  of  the 
employee,  or  were  made  for  certain  years 
when  he  was  a  participant  under  the  de- 
fined benefit  plan,  but  not  for  others,  appro- 
priate adjustments  to  this  formula  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations.) 

As  a  further  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  who  participates  in  a  defined 
benefit  plan  for  less  than  10  years,  the  de- 
fined benefit  otherwise  allowable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  described  above  is  to  be 
reduced  by  multiplying  the  otherwise  allow- 
able benefit  by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of 
which  is  the  proprietary  employee's  years  of 
active  participation  In  the  plan,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  10.  For  example, 
if  an  individual  who  was  an  active  partici- 
pant for  3  years  under  the  plan  had  an  aver- 
age high -three  years  salary  of  950,000  (and 
no  other  adjustments  were  required)  his 
maximum  benefit  could  not  exceed  3/lOths 
of  950,000,  or  $16,000  per  annum. 

This  would  prevent  a  situation  where  an 
individual  might  receive  an  extremely  high 
pension,  even-  though  he  had  only  a  few 
years  of  active  service  under  a  plan. 

Defined  benekt  plaru  for  proprietary  em- 
ployee corpqratihns. — At  present,  many  small 
corporate  P^n/  are  defined  benefit  plans, 
although  mfay  self-employed  plans  are  de- 
fined contrlbMlon  plans  because  of  the  lim- 
itations on  contributions  Imposed  on  self- 
employed  persons  under  present  law.  The 
committee  was  concerned  that  in  extending 
the  contribution  limits  to  certain  proprietary 
employee  corporate  plans,  the  committee  bill 
might  Inadvertently  take  away,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  the  option  of  having  defined 
benefit  plans  frcan  these  corporations.  As  a 
result,  the  committee  bill  contains  a  formula 
(which  under  the  bill  may  also  be  used  by 
self-employed  Individuals)  which  would  al- 
low proprietary  employees,  in  effect,  to  trans- 
late the  16  percent — 97,600  limitations  on 
contributions,  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  subject,  into  limitations  on  benefits 
which  they  could  receive  under  a  defined 
benefit  plan.  (Of  course,  all  employees  of  all 
corporations,  and  all  self-employed  Individ- 
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uals,  remain  subject  to  the  100  percent  of 
salary  limitation,  discussed  above.) 

Under  the  formula,  the  basic  benefit  for 
the  employee  (that  is.  a  straight  UXe  annu- 
ity commencing  at  the  Uter  of  age  66  or  6 
years  from  the  time  the  participant's  cur- 
rent period  of  participation  began,  with  no 
anciUary  benefits)  Is  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  employee's  compensation 
which  U  covered  under  the  plan  (up  to  a 
maximum  of  950,000)  times  the  percentage 
shown  on  the  following  table. 

Age  at  participation  Percentage 

30  or  less g  5 

35 - ::::::::  64 

** """"   sis 

50   3  0 

^ - 2.6 

60  or  over j  g 

The  percentages  in  early  years  are  higher 
to  refiect  the  fact  that  contributions  made 
during  these  time  periods  earn  interest  for 
a  longer  period  prior  to  retirement  than  con- 
trlbuuons  made  m  later  years.  The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  is  to  have  authority  to 
prescribe  regulations  In  cases  of  plans  which 
provide  something  other  than  the  "basic 
benefit."  Also,  the  regulations  are  to  specify 
percentage  for  mdlvlduals  who  become  par- 
ticipants at  ages  other  than  those  shown  on 
the  table.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  Is  given  authority  to  prescribe  new 
percentages,  to  be  used  in  years  beginmng 
after  December  31,  1977.  based  on  changes 
in  money  rates  and  mortality  tables  occur- 
ring after  1973. 

To  illustrate  how  this  formula  woiUd  work 
assume  that  a  self-employed  person  enters 
a  defined  benefit  plan  at  age  30.  and  partici- 
pates in  the  plan  for  6  years,  with  Income 
covered  under  the  plan  of  920.000  per  annimi. 
At  age  36,  he  leaves  the  plan,  but  at  age  60, 
he  again  becomes  a  participant.  For  the  first 
5  years  his  covered  Income  Is  930,000  per  year, 
then  940,000  for  the  next  6  years,  and  finaUy 
950,000  for  the  last  five  years  prior  to  his 
retirement. 

The  calculation  would  work  as  follows: 


A|S 


Compan- 

sation 

p*r  year 


Bantfit 

earned  Total 

Rate     per  year        baneM 


XhX $20,000 

»-M 30,000 

55-60 40,000 

60-65 50,000 


6.S 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 


11.300  16,500 

900  4.500 

I.  200  6, 000 

1.500  7.500 


T<**' 24.  SOO 


•The  cwnmlttee  expects  that  the  adjust- 
ment for  ancillary  benefits  will  be  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  adjustment  now 
provided  tmder  present  law  for  a  plan  which 
is  integrated  with  social  security. 


Thus,  the  marlmiim  benefit  which  could 
be  paid  to  the  individual  imder  the  plan  in 
the  form  of  a  single  life  annuity  commencing 
at  age  65,  with  no  ancillary  benefits  would 
be  924,500  per  year. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  the  antidiscrimination  rules,  the 
maximum  amount  of  compensation  which  la 
to  be  taken  into  account  is  to  be  9100,000. 
(This  is  the  same  ceUing  provided  in  con- 
nection with  contributions  to  a  money  ptir- 
chase  pUn.)  For  example.  If  a  self-employed 
person  established  a  defined  benefit  plan  for 
himself  at  age  60  (where  a  3  percent  rate 
would  apply)  and  earned  $100,000  per  year, 
benefits  under  the  plan  for  his  employees 
could  be  earned  at  the  rate  of  1J5  percent 
of  covered  compensation  and  the  plan  would 
not  be  considered  to  be  discriminatory.  In 
other  words,  the  maximum  beiwfit  which 
could  accrue  per  year  for  the  self-employed 
person  would  be  3  percent  of  $60,000,  or 
91,600.  which  is  eqiUvalent  to  1.6  percent  on 
a  9100.000  base.  Thus,  the  self-employed  per- 
son would  be  permitted  to  make  contribu- 
tions which  would  purchase  a  1.5  percent 
benefit  for  bis  employees.  However,  even  If 
the  self-employed  person's  earnings  were 
9200.000,  benefits  earned  for  the  employees 
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under  tb«  plan  could  not  drop  below  tbe 
1.5  percent  rate. 

Limitations  on  contributions  to  money 
purchase  plans. — The  committee  bill  also 
contains  a  provision  wblcb  would  limit  tax 
excludable  contributions  vmder  a  money- 
purcbaee  plan.  Cases  have  been  found  where 
the  stockholders  of  small  corporations  In- 
vest very  substantial  percentages  of  their  In- 
come In  what  18,  In  effect,  a  deferred  com- 
pensation arrangement.  As  dlscuased  above, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  (Rev. 
Rul.  73-3,  1973-1  C.B.  106)  that  a  pension  Is 
essentially  a  substitute  for  earning  power 
during  the  retirement  years  and  that,  in 
general,  a  pension  plan  does  not  qualify  In 
cases  where  tbe  pension  benefit  is  more  than 
the  employee's  highest  average  salary.  The 
committee  agrees  with  this  Interpretation  of 
present  law.  but  the  100-percent-of-salary 
llmltaUon  U  difficult  to  apply  In  the  case  of 
money  purchase  plans  because  the  amount 

of  the  pension  benefit  which  will  ultimately 
be  received  cannot  be  determined  with  pre- 
cision. Thus,  the  committee  bUl,  aa  a 
corollary  to  the  lOO-percent-of-salary  limita- 
tion for  defined  benefit  plans,  also  contains 
a  provision  that  tax  excludable  contributions 
to  a  money  purchase  or  other  defined  con- 
tribution plan  cannot  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  employee's  compensation.  Any  additional 
contributions  on  behalf  of  the  employee 
must  be  Included  in  Income  by  him.' 

To  enforce  these  provisions,  employers  or 
pension  plan  custodians  would  be  required 
to  report  to  the  Service,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  whenever  contributions  in  ex- 
cess of  the  20  percent  limitation  had  been 
made,  and  a  penalty  ($10  a  day  up  to  a  $6,000 
maximum)  would  be  Imposed  for  each  in- 
stance of  unexcused  failure  to  comply  with 
these  reporting  requirements. 

Any  amount  included  in  gross  Income 
under  this  provision  would  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  employee's  Investment  In  the 
contract  for  purposes  of  computing  the  tax- 
able amount  of  a  distribution  from  the  plan 
to  the  employee.  However,  these  contribu- 
tions would  be  considered  to  be  made  by  the 
employer  for  purposes  of  qualification  of  the 
plan.  If  the  employee's  rights  under  the  plan 
should  terminate  before  tax  excludable  pay- 
ments under  the  plan  equaled  the  amounts 
included  in  gross  Income  under  this  pro- 
vision, a  tax  deduction  would  be  allowed 
equal  to  the  unrecovered  contributions. 

Integration  rules  for  plans  benefiting  pro- 
prietary employees. — Under  present  law,  any 
HJl.  10  plan  which  benefits  owner-employees 
Is  subject  to  certain  additional  rules  with 
respect  to  Integration.  If  more  than  one-third 
of  the  contributions  under  the  plan  are  made 
on  behalf  of  owner -employees,  the  plan  is  not 
permitted  to  Integrate  with  social  8ec\irity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  less  than  one-third  of 
the  contributions  are  made  for  owner- 
employees,  and  the  owner-employee  treats  the 
self -employment  taxes  which  he  pays  as  con- 
tributions on  his  own  behalf  under  the  plan, 
the  plan  may  integrate  by  treating  the  em- 
ployer's social  security  contributions  on  be- 
half of  his  employees  as  contributions  made 
under  the  plan  (sec.  401  (d)  («) ) .  By  contrast, 
a  qualified  employer  plan  may  integrate  by 
treating  social  security  benefits  as  benefits 
provided  under  the  plan  (within  certain 
limits) . 

Under  the  coiumlttee  bill,  essentially  these 
same  provisions  would  be  applied  In  the  case 
of  plans  for  proprietary  employees.  Other- 
wise. It  was  apparent  to  the  committee  that 
professionals  and  other  would  still  have  a 
substantial  artificial  tax  Incentive  to  Incor- 


*  The  only  exception  would  be  In  tbe  situa- 
tion where  a  contribution  was  made  by  the 
employer  at  a  20  percent  rate  (or  lees)  for 
his  employees,  but  the  contribution  h^- 
pened  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  employee's 
actual  compensation  due,  for  instance,  to  a 
termination  of  employment. 


porate  rather  than  to  do  business  in  mote 
traditional  forms.  In  addition,  It  seemed  rea- 
sonable that  the  same  general  considerations 
which  led  the  committee  to  conclude  that  It 
was  desirable  to  extend  tbe  limitations  on 
contributions  to  certain  corporate  plans,  also 
suggest  that  employees  of  those  ccaporations 
should  have  the  extra  protection  against  ero- 
sion of  their  pensions  through  Integration 
that  the  special  rules  afford. 

Therefore,  under  the  committee  bill.  It  Is 
provided.  In  general,  that  In  any  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  proprietary  employees,  the 
plan  may  not  Integrate  If  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  account  balances  or  accrued 
benefits  under  the  plan  are  for  the  benefit  of 
Individuals  each  of  whom  holds  10  percent 
or  more  of  the  stock  in  the.  corporation. 
Other  pn^rletary  employee  plans  may  ta- 
tegrate,  but  only  on  the  same  basis  as  an 
owner-employee  plan  could  Integrate  (that 
18,  by  treating  social  security  taxes  paid  for 
the  employees  as  contributions  paid  on  their 
behalf  under  the  plan). 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  recognizes 
that  there  are  many  small  corporate  plans, 
already  In  existence,  which  now  use  Integra- 
tion, and  which  might  be  seriously  affected  If 
the  rules  In  this  area  were  to  be  altered  too 
abruptly. 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  transitional 
rule,  under  which  any  proprietary  employee 
plan  which  was  to  existence  on  July  24,  1973, 
may  continue  to  integrate  (in  plan  years 
beginning  before  January  1,  1980)  at  the 
same  level  of  integration  (If  any)  as  was  In 
effect  under  the  plan  on  July  24,  1973,  but 
the  level  of  integration  may  not  Increase. 
(For  example,  when  the  social  security  rate 
base  rises,  the  plan  must  still  continue  to 
Integrate  at  the  old  level.)  However,  any 
self-employed  plan  which  elects  to  convert 
to  a  defined  benefit  basis  (using  the  table 
and  formula  described  above)  and  any  new 
proprietary  plan,  created  after  July  24.  1973, 
which  elects  a  defined  benefit  approach,  may 
not  Integrate.  Also,  any  proprietary  plan  In 
existence  on  July  24,  1973,  which  shifts  from 
a  defined  contribution  plan  to  a  defined  plan 
may  not  Integrate. 

Other  speoial  rules  for  proprietary  em- 
ployee plans. — The  committee  bill  also  ex- 
tends certain  other  provisions  which  apply 
to  HJl.  10  plans  under  present  law  to  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  proprietary  employees  as 
well.  For  example,  payments  under  a  quali- 
fied pension  plan  to  a  proprietary  employee 
would  have  to  begin  by  the  time  he  attamed 
age  70  >4,  and  the  employee's  account  would 
have  to  be  paid  out  at  least  ratably  over  the 
life  of  the  employee  or  the  lives  of  the  em- 
ployee and  his  spouse  (sec.  401(a)  (9)).  Also, 
if  a  proprietary  employee  should  die  before 
his  entire  Interest  In  the  plan  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  him,  the  plan  would  generaUy 
he  required  to  dUtrlbute  that  intereet,  or 
purchase  an  aimxilty  for  his  beneficiaries, 
within  5  years  after  his  death  (sec.  401(d) 
(7)). 

Also,  excess  contributions  on  behalf  of  any 
proprietary  employee  would  have  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  plan  (although,  as  under  pres- 
ent law,  nondeductible  employee  contribu- 
tions could  be  made  by  a  proprietary  em- 
ployee, up  to  13.500  per  year.  In  plans  where 
such  contributions  may  be  msxle  by  em- 
ployees who  are  not  proprietors)  (sees.  401 
(d)(6)  (A)  and  (B),  and  401(e)(1)).  Any 
excess  contributions  which  were  made  In- 
advertently would  have  to  be  repaid  by  the 
plan  to  the  corporation  within  6  months 
after  mailing  of  notice  of  the  overcontribu- 
tion by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (sees. 
401(d)(8)(A)  and  401(e)(2)(C)). 

Also,  death  benefits  paid  by  a  qualified  plan 
to  a  proprietary  employee  would  not  quali- 
fy for  the  $6,000  death  benefit  exclusion  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  (sec.  101) . 
Proprietary  employees  (and  Individuals  who 
had  been  proprietary  employees  at  any  time 


wltbm  6  years  prior  to  the  distribution) 
would  be  treated  the  same  as  self-employed 
persons  for  purposes  of  the  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  lump- 
sum  distributions  (sec.  72(n) ). 

In  addition,  if  a  proprietary  employee  bor- 
rows money,  pledging  his  Interest  In  the 
pension  plan  as  security,  the  portion  pledged 
as  secimty  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution 
under  the  pension  plan  to  the  employee 
(sec.  72(m)(4)).  The  purpose  of  this  rule 
is  to  prevent  the  employee  from  engaging  in 
an  arbitrage  type  of  transaction.  In  which 
he  makes  a  tax  deductible  contribution  to 
the  pension,  which  also  earns  tax-free  Inter- 
est, then  gets  the  money  out  of  the  plan.  In 
effect,  by  means  of  a  loan  secured  by  his 
portion  of  the  plan  assets,  and  also  receives  a 
tax  deduction  for  the  amoxmt  of  Interest 
paid  on  the  loan  (subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions  on    excess    Investment    Interest    (sec. 

163(d)). 

Time  for  making  contributions.— TJnaer 
present  law,  contributions  to  a  self-em- 
ployed plan  must  be  made  by  the  end  of 
the  taxable  year  In  order  to  be  deductible 
for  that  year.  Often  this  can  create  difficul- 
ties for  the  self-employed  person,  who  may 
not  have  at  hand  all  the  Information  nec- 
essary for  him  to  determine  how  much  he  Is 
permitted  to  contribute  on  his  own  behalf. 
In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  the  commit- 
tee bill  provides  that  tax  deductible  con- 
tributions to  self-employed  plans  (and  all 
other  qualified  plans)  may  be  made  at  any 
time  up  to  the  point  when  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  return  (corporate  or  Individual. 
as  the  case  may  be)  for  that  year  is  due 
(Including  any  extension).  This  rule  should 
provide  the  additional  time  necessary  for 
the  Individuals  involved  to  make  the  re- 
quired calculations  and  determine  the 
amount  of  the  maximum  deductible  con- 
tribution which  Is  permitted  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  question. 

Ctufodiai  Accounts. — Under  present  law, 
a  custodial  account  may  be  treated  as  a 
qualified  trust,  but  only  If  the  custodian 
U  a  bank,  and  the  investments  are  made 
solely  In  the  stock  of  regulated  investment 
companies,  or  solely  In  annuity,  endowment, 
or  life  Insurance  contracts  (and  certain 
other  conditions  are  met)  (sec.  401  (f ) ) .  The 
committee  believes  that  present  law  is  too 
restrictive  In  this  respect  and  the  committee 
bill  would  allow  the  custodian  of  the  ac- 
count to  be  someone  other  than  a  bank. 
provided,  however,  that  the  custodian  would 
have  to  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  that  it  would 
manage  the  assets  of  the  account  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  tbe  Intention  of  the  tax 
law.  (For  example,  it  would  bave  to  be 
shown  that  no  premature  distribution  orlor 
to  age  69  Vi  wotUd  be  made  to  owner-em- 
ployees.) Also,  a  formal  custodial  account 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  under  the  bill. 
Any  similar  arrangement  having  approorlate 
safeguards  could  be  used  If  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

Also,  the  committee  bUl  would  provide 
that  someone  other  than  the  trustee  or  cus- 
todian, including  the  employer,  can  have 
authority  to  control  the  Investments  of  tbe 
plan  account,  either  by  directing  the  Invest- 
ment policy  of  the  plan,  or  by  exercising  a 
veto  ijower. 

Oererally.  the  requirement  of  tbe  bill 
would  be  satisfied  In  a  situation,  where,  for 
example,  a  regulated  investment  company  or 
other  Investment  advisor  might  make  In- 
vestment decisions  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sets of  the  account,  but  an  independent 
third  party,  which  might  be  a  bank  or  some 
other  responsible  institution,  would  admin- 
ister the  plan,  and  handle  distributions.  The 
committee  Is  desirous  of  affording  extra 
fiexlbUlty  In  this  area,  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  pension  plan  administration,  but  It  also 
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wishes  to  preserve  the  safeguard  of  a  plan 
administrator  which  Is  Independent  with 
respect  to  tbe  employer. 

Withdrawal  of  voluntary  contributioru  by 
owner -employees. — Under  present  law, 
amounts  received  from  a  retirement  plan 
before  retirement  are  tax  free  to  all  par- 
ticipants other  than  owner-employees  to  the 
extent  of  all  nondeductible  contributions 
made  to  the  plan  by  the  participants.  Thus, 
all  participants  other  than  owner-employees 
may.  If  the  plan  permits  it,  withdraw  their 
voluntary  contributions  prior  to  retirement. 
The  committee  bUl  would  extend  this  same 
treatment  to  owner-employees. 

Effective  date 
Oenerally,    these    provisions    would    take 
effect  In  plan  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  However,  In  tbe  case  df  proprie- 
tary employee  plans  In  existence  on  July  24, 

1973,  that  will  be  made  subject  under  the 
bill  to  certain  rules  and  limitations  which, 
under  present  law,  apply  only  in  the  case  of 
owner-employee  plans,  tbe  committee  be- 
lieves that  a  transitional  period  Is  neces- 
sary to  allow  time  for  plan  amendments. 
Thus,  proprietary  plans  In  existence  on 
July  24,  1973,  wUl  generaUy  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  contribution  limits  for  plan  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974.  Extension 
of  HJl.  10  owner-employee  plan  restrictions 
to  proprietary  employee  plans  In  existence  on 
July  24,  1973,  wUl  also  generally  take  effect 
to  plan  years  beginning  after  December  31, 

1974.  In  addition,  proprietary  employee  plans 
which  were  Integrated  on  July  24,  1973  may 
continue  as  integrated  plans,  but  may  not 
increase  the  level  of  integration. 

The  repeal  of  the  special  subchapter  8 
llmltotlon  (sec.  1379)  Is  effective  for  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973,  and 
subchapter  S  corporations  will  thf  n  become 
subject  to  corporate  rules  (IncMidlng  the 
rules  on  proprietary  employee  plais)  in  this 
area.  ^^^^# 

The  treatment  of  proprietary  employees  as 
self-employed  persons  for  purposes  of  -the 
death  benefit  Income  tax  exclusion  (sec.  101) 
and  the  rules  on  lump-sum  distributions 
(sec.  72(n))  will  apply  to  taxable  years  l)e- 
glnnlng  after  December  81,  1973. 

The  amended  rules,  with  respect  to  cus- 
todial accounts  apply  to  plan  years  beglnntog 
after  December  31,  1973. 

Revenue  effect 

By  Increasing  the  maximum  amount  that 
self-employed  persons  will  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct as  contributions  under  H.R.  10  plans  to 
16  percent  of  earned  Income  up  to  $7,600  a 
year,  an  increased  revenue  loss  Is  estimated 
that  will  amount  to  $176  million  annually. 
The  provision  In  the  bUl  that  allows  Indi- 
viduals who  are  not  covered  presently  by 
pension  plans  to  deduct  up  to  $1,000  a  year 
as  contributions  to  personal  retirement  plans 
will  reduce  revenues  by  an  estimated  $270 
million  a  year.  A  revenue  gain  of  $126  million 
Is  estimated  to  be  the  result  of  the  provision 
that  applies  to  certain  proprietary  employees 
of  oorporations  the  same  limitations  on  de- 
ductible pension  contributions  that  apply  to 
self-employed  individuals  under  H.R.  10 
plans.  The  net  result  of  these  three  pro- 
visions that  are  designed  to  equalize  tax 
treatment  under  pension  plans  Is  a  revenue 
loss  of  $320  million.  These  estimates  as- 
sume 1973  levels  of  income  and  employment 


DETENTE— OR  REPRESSION? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  the  So- 
viet Oovemment's  renewed  campaign 
against  individual  liberty  and  human 
rights  has  raised  profound  questions 
about  the  course  of  detente,  and  pro- 
duced some  realistic  reassessments.  The 
world  community  has  been  properly  con- 


cerned and  legitimately  outraged  by  the 
implications  of  the  current  Soviet  pro- 
gram of  repression.  Intimidation,  and 
harassment.  While  attention  has  been 
focused  on  outstanding  and  courageous 
individuals  such  as  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  ordinary  citizen  in 
his  daily  affairs  also  feels  the  weight  of 
the  Soviets'  repressive  apparatus. 

Mr.  President,  people  around  the  world 
have  understood  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  Dr.  Sakharov's  August  21, 
1973,  press  conference,  and  a  representa- 
tive sampling  of  press  opinion  on  recent 
Soviet  developments,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ■  -- 

[From  the  Times,  Sept.  6, 1973] 
Da.  Sakhaxov:  Thosx  Who  Occttpt  thx  Top 

Latzs  of  Onx  SociXTT   Havx  a  Sort  op 

SxPARATX  Thinking 

In  view  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen 
In  tbe  Soviet  Union  over  tbe  press  confer- 
ence which  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov,  tbe  nuclear 
physicist  and  critic  of  Kremlin  poUcy,  gave 
to  Western  correspondents  In  his  Moscow  flat 
on  August  21,  The  Times  publishes  below  the 
full  text  of  that  conference  as  supplied  and 
translated  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Sakharov:  All  those  present  are  famUlar 
with  the  record  of  my  conversation  (on  Au- 
gust 16)  with  the  Deputy  General  Prosecutor 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  M.  P.  Malyarov.  I  would 
like  you  to  consider  that  record  an  Introduc- 
tion t<^  our  conversation  today.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  additions  and  comments. 

First,  about  the  Institution  of  so-called 
"warnings."  Recently,  various  forms  of 
"warnings"  have  become  common  In  the  prac- 
tice of  the  KOB  and  associated  organizations 
In  resp>ect  to  dissidents.  In  some  cases  they 
precede  arrests  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  issu- 
ance of  permission  to  leave  the  country.  That 
particular  form  of  warning  to  which  I  was 
exposed  on  August  16  Is  undoubtedly  more 
serlotis  than  my  talk  In  the  KOB  last  March 
regarding  the  offer  of  myself  and  my  wife  to 
be  guarantors  In  tbe  case  of  Yuri  Shlkhano- 
vlch. 

On  the  other  band,  we  know  of  even  more 
severe  types  of  warnings.  Recently,  It  became 
known  that  some  persons  were  "warned" 
that  their  fate  depends  on  their  behaviour 
at  forthcoming  trials.  If  their  behaviour  to 
the  capacity  of  witnesses  is  not  that  desired 
of  them,  then  they  will  not  "leave  the  court- 
room." 

Even  more  ominotis — resembling  the  insti- 
tution of  hostages — were  the  widely  rooted 
warnings  that  for  every  future  Issue  of  the 
Chronicle  {Chronicle  of  Current  Events],  ap- 
propriate people  would  be  arrested,  and  that 
those  already  under  arrest  would  be  sen- 
tenced to  long  terms.  Articles  regarding  my- 
self, which  have  been  published  In  the  So- 
viet press,  are  also  very  likely  meant  as 
warnings  from  the  KGB's  point  of  view. 
When  the  KOB  talked  with  me  about  Shlk- 
hanovlch,  I  was  told  that  Shlkhanovlch  had 
also  been  warned  without  drawing  the  ap- 
propriate conclusions.  What  vma  meant, 
apparently,  were  the  searches  of  his  home. 

In  general,  a  warning  Is  Intended  as  a  re- 
minder that  there  exists  a  force,  based  on 
the  supposed  "right  of  the  state  to  self- 
defence",  that  does  not  allow  any  deviations 
from  the  desired  line.  If  this  Interpretation 
of  the  "Institution  of  warnings"  Is  correct, 
then  such  an  Institution  Is  symptomatic  of 
the  type  of  thinking  of  the  police  agencies, 
but  has  no  relation  whatever  either  to  democ- 
racy, or  to  the  right  of  one's  conviction,  or 
to  the  law,  or  to  humanity. 


Two,  with  regard  to  tbe  NTS  (People's  La- 
bour Front,  an  ^mlgr6  group]  and  Posse? 
(West  Oerman  publishers),  accusations  that 
writings  or  appeals  are  being  used  In  tbe  antl- 
Sovlet  publications  of  Possev  for  antl-Sovlet, 
subversive  purposes  have  become  the  main 
bogyman  of  the  KGB  and  their  like,  the  prin- 
cipal accusation  and  tbe  principal  means  of 
Intimidating  and  exerting  pressure  on  public 
opinion.  Even  accidental  possession  of  any 
one  of  the  Possev  publications  is  considered 
criminal. 

It  Is,  therefore,  very  Important  that  there 
be  clarity  on  this  point.  For  my  part.  In  my 
talk  In  the  prosecutor's  office,  I  welcomed  tbe 
publishing  and  enlightenment  activities  of 
Possev  without  any  regard  to  the  NTS  pro- 
gramme or  any  actions  and  statements  by 
individual  representatives  of  that  organiza- 
tion, to  whom  I  owe  nothing  and  with  whom 
I  cannot  have  any  solidarity. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  Deputy  Prosecu- 
tor General's  statement  that  my  meetings 
with  foreigners  are  not  compatible  with  my 
previous  pledges.  In  1950,  when  I  went  to 
work  to  a  secret  Institution,  I  did,  to  fact, 
sign  a  commitment  making  me  responsible 
for  any  meetings  with  foreigners  "In  an  extra- 
legal matter",  that  Is,  outside  of  office  duties. 

The  maximum  extralegal  penalty  Is  dis- 
missal from  work.  And  yet,  I  was  dismissed 
from  work  as  eariy  as  1968  after  publication 
of  my  Reflections  on  Progress  and  Conver- 
gence, long  before  I  ever  met  with  any  for- 
eigner. I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  told 
Malyarov,  namely,  that  meetings  with  for- 
eign Journalists  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
violations  of  state  secrets  and  that  I  never, 
and  under  no  circumstances,  would  regard 
such  violations  as  permissible. 

Q.  How  did  you  Interpret  tbe  warning  from 
Malyarov  and  the  Tass  attack  after  the  Inter- 
view with  Swedish  radio? 

A.  I  think  the  Interview  with  Swedish  ra- 
dio was  tbe  straw  that  bnAe  the  camel's 
back.  And  somebody  gave  orders  or  permis- 
sion authorizing  such  an  totervlew  (with 
Malyarov)  that  could  have  come  from  tbe 
very  top  or  maybe  not  such  a  high  level,  but 
an  totermedlate  level.  In  that  case  It  could 
mean  an  attempt  to  avoid  tbe  approach  that 
no  warning  has  been  given  and  that  no  spe- 
cific work  has  been  done  to  that  case.  In  that 
case.  It  was  done  by  someone  Just  to  avoid 
eventual  responsibility.  But  I  think  It's  very 
likely  that  the  first  version  is  the  correct  one.^ 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  authorities  see  any^ 
difference  between  your  activity  on  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Committee  and  critical  remarks 
about  the  Soviet  regime  in  general? 

A.  Both  are  toacceptable  but  to  different 
degrees.  In  the  first  place  the  committee  Is 
not  my  personal  affair.  I  am  Just  one  of  the 
members,  and  by  Itself  the  committee  Is  a 
totally  loyal  aasoclatlon.  During  the  Interview 
(with  Malyarov)  I  pressed  my  personal  opto- 
lons,  which  I  don't  attribute  to  anyone.  But 
probably  this  opinion  was  fundamentally  In- 
acceptable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  KOB  would  like  you  to 
leave  the  country? 

A.  This  has  never  been  told  to  me  to  an 
open  way  and  neither  was  It  told  to  me  In 
this  conversation.  Tbe  phrase  that  "you're 
still  a  Soviet  citizen"  might  have  been  an 
answer  to  what  I  have  said  previously  when  I 
said  that  I  wished  contacts  with  Soviet  au- 
thorities, and  may  also  be  understood  as 
meaning  that,  well,  you  have  all  possibilities 
of  contacting  Soviet  authorities  as  a  Soviet 
citizen.  You're  still  a  Soviet  citizen,  so  go 
ahead  and  contact  Soviet  authorities.  The 
literal  meantog  is  that  you  have  to  stop  what 
you  are  doing  In  this  country  but  not  leaving 
this  country. 

Q.  Were  there  other  threats  during  the 
Malyarov  meeting? 

A.  No.  I  tried  to  write  down  practically 
everything  that  was  said  during  this  conver- 
sation. There  was  nothing  more.  Maybe  they 
thought  I  oould  understand  things  wtil 
enough. 
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Q.  Have  you  personally  consldere<l  leaving 
this  country? 

A.  To  this  question  I  always  answer  that 
Fm  not  ripe  for  sucb  a  decision — yet. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  authori- 
ties' next  step? 

A.  I  want  to  have  the  chance  to  say  that 
the  thing  I  dread  most  are  the  forms  of  pres- 
sure that  are  not  addressed  directly  to  me 
but  Indirectly  can  be  unbee«ible  for  me — 
and  inadmissible.  I  mean  my  family  and  also 
some  of  my  close  friends.  It's  impossible  to 
predict . . .  but  something  might  also  be  done 
against  myself  directly.  But  you  can't  make 
any  predictions. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  perfectly 
loyal  character  of  my  activity  would  be  un- 
derstood. In  the  literal  sense,  loyalty  to  the 
law. 

Q.  What  are  your  means  of  supfwrt,  and 
what  kind  of  work  do  you  still  do? 

A.  My  means  of  subsistence  consist  of  the 
following.  In  the  first  place  I  draw  a  salary 
at  the  Institute  of  Physics  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  I  am  a  senior  reeearob 
worker,  which  Is  the  minimum  rank  they  can 
give.  And  beeldes  that  I  am  getting  money  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy — 400  rublee  [a 
month]  as  an  academician  and  360  as  senior 
researcher.  I  already  had  a  chance  to  say  that 
all  the  savings  I  had  I  gave  to  the  State  Fund 
In  1969,  to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hospital.  It  was  a  very  large  sum. 
139,000  rubles,  to  be  exEu:t. 

Q.  For  what  reasons  did  you  do  that? 

A.  I  now  consider  this  action  incorrect  and 
I  don't  think  it  was  right  to  do  it,  ao  I  wont 
give  the  reasons. 

Q.  And  your  work? 

A.  I  had  a  long  interruption  in  my  work 
In  theoretical  physics  and  I  worked  in  applied 
science,  and  my  internal  disquiet,  let's  say, 
doee  not  help  in  my  work.  The  last  few  yean 
have  been  very  unproductive.  I  still  dont 
lose  hope.  It's  Just  a  temporary  recess  and  I 
still  wUl  be  able  to  do  soznething,  though  I 
can't  pretend  to  hope  to  do  much. 

Q.  Do  you  go  bo  your  office? 

A.  Yes.  I  go  there.  But  my  work  In  theoreti- 
cal physics  is  mostly  work  at  home  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  a  pwn. 

Q.  What  about  your  relations  with  former 
colleagues? 

A.  They  have  been  very  weakened.  I  see 
them  much  less  and  I  see  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  Has  any  pressure  been  applied  by  your 
colleagues  to  change  your  views? 

A.  No,  nobody  has  tried  to  do  It,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions.  Isolated  ones. 

Q.  Is  silence  a  form  of  approbation? 

A.  (Chuckle).  More  as  reluctance  to  take 
sides. 

Q.  How  v^despread  is  the  feeling  among 
intellectuals  for  democratization? 

A.  It's  hard  to  answer  for  all  intellectuals. 
What  is  needed  Is  sociological  research  with 
a  very  complicated  system  of  research. 

Q.  Is  your  family  under  pressure? 

A.  Those  members  of  the  family  on  my 
wife's  side.  My  wife's  daughter  has  been  dis- 
missed from  the  last  year  of  university 
studies.  The  son  of  my  wife  this  year  could 
not  enter  tiniversity,  which  is  also  a  sign 
that  he  is  "marked".  A  more  indirect  form 
has  appeared  in  the  fact  that  the  daughter's 
husband,  after  he  applied  at  the  same  time 
as  my  wife's  chUdren  for  a  visa  to  the  tTnlted 
States  to  study  there,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
his  work.  As  to  the  examination  of  these  ap- 
plications, which  is  extremely  important  for 
us,  for  five  months  now  there  has  been  no 
answer  whatever.  It  has  not  even  been  con- 
firmed that  the  application  has  been  received. 

Q.  What  are  their  ages  and  names? 

A.  The  daiighter  of  my  wife:  Semyonova, 
Tatayana  Ivanovna,  with  the  name  of  my 
wife's  first  husband.  Bom  in  February,  1950. 
The  son  was  born  in  August,  1956,  Alexel 
Ivanovich  Semyonov,  and  Tatayana's  hus- 
band was  also  born  in  1960.  In  June.  His  name 
is  Yefrem  Vladimovloh  Yankelevlch.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Institute  of  Communioatlons. 


Hla  speciality  is  theory  of  communications. 
He  no  longer  works  in  that  specialty.  He  has 
a  temporary  Job  In  a  geophysical  expedition. 

All  three  were  invited  to  oome  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  Cam- 
bridge, near  Boston.  They  were  promised 
scholarships  and  possibUitles  of  work  and 
study. 

All  three  applied  to  go.  The  invitation  came 
under  the  signature  of  Dr.  [Jerome]  Wlesner, 
president  of  MIT.  The  Explication  was  hand- 
ed in  on  April  6,  almost  five  months  ago.  I 
tried  several  times  to  get  some  information 
but  no  answer  was  forthcoming.  The  answer 
was  that  It  was  not  a  matter  of  considering 
a  short  tr^  to  a  nearby  region,  to  Penza,  and 
they  had  to  take  their  time  alsout  it.  They 
didn't  even  say  that  they  accepted  the  ap- 
plication. 

They  can  say  anything  at  any  time.  In 
general,  this  kind  of  trip  Is  an  unusual  thing 
in  this  country.  But  in  this  ooutry  every- 
thing is  unusual.  But  there  is  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  exchange  of  students  and  they 
shouldn't  consider  this  as  something  totally 
unusual. 

Q.  Do  you  have  such  an  Invitation? 

A.  Yes.  I  was  invited  to  Princeton  Univer- 
sity for  one  academic  year.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  this  invitation  and  I  was  very 
proud  of  it  and  I  would  be  glad  to  go.  But 
so  far  I  havent  started  any  procedures  In  this 
direction. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to? 

A.  There  are  many  complications  which 
arise  in  this  respect  and  so  far  I  havent  done 
It. 

Q.  Are  there  any  discernible  patterns  In  the 
authorities'  actions  against  dissidents? 

A.  I  think  that  a  great  number  of  factors 
tatervene  and  are  considered  concretely  with 
every  particular  case.  But  the  combination  of 
three  methods  (imprisonment/mental  hos- 
pltal/exlle  abroad)  gives  the  maximum  poe- 
slblllties  of  action. 

Q.  What  observations  would  you  make  on 
the  current  state  of  the  "democratic  move- 
ment". 

A.  It  is  always  difflciilt  for  me  to  speak  or 
think  about  the  "democratic  movement". 
What  I  most  preferred  in  the  way  of  action 
you  could  hardly  call  a  "democratic  move- 
ment". It  was  namely  help  to  certain  people 
who  fell  victim  to  injustice,  attempts  to  pro- 
test against  unjust  trials,  unjust  detentions 
In  insane  asylums,  and  further,  friendly  help 
to  families  of  such  people.  It's  not  a  move- 
ment. It's  normal  human  activity,  which  does 
not  have  the  character  of  any  political  ac- 
tivity. 

But  there  is  another  aspect.  Some  people 
claim  liberty  of  convictions  for  themselves 
and  others.  And  those  convictions  can  be 
very  different.  So  here  also  you  cant  q>eak 
of  any  movement.  If  you  look  at  the  bottom 
there  is  no  movement  because  there  is  no 
political  aim  such  as  a  struggle  for  power. 
If  you  look  from  above,  I  also  think  there 
is  no  movement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  authorities  shouldnt 
have  any  reasons  for  disquiet,  and  especially 
none  for  reprisals.  Any  reason  for  disquiet  is 
Inside  themselves. 

Q.  How  would  you  compare  dissident  ac- 
tivity now  to,  say,  two  years  ago? 

A.  If  we  think  of  people,  of  whom  we 
speak  and  think  very  much,  we  must  admit 
that  the  ranks  are  getting  thinner,  simply  as 
a  result  of  much  stronger  reprisals  against 
this  group  in  these  last  two  years.  It's  a 
great  injustice  and  a  great  tragedy,  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  for  a  great  number  of  people, 
which  has  a  very  negative  effect  on  the  psy- 
chological climate  inside  the  country — not 
the  political — but  the  psychologleal.  and  has 
a  very  bad  effect  on  the  international  policy 
positions  of  the  country. 

I  think  that  these  stronger  reprisals  an  a 
very  unreasonable  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities.  I  also  think  very  unreason- 


able the  event  whose  fifth  anniversary  we 
are  marking  today.  Exactly  five  years  ago  was 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  We've  all  for- 
gotten about  it. 

Soviet  citizens  learned  about  It  on  the 
twenty-first,  that  Is,  about  the  address  of  a 
"group  of  political  and  state  figures"  In  the 
defence  of  socialist  gains. 

Q.  If  this  policy  is  iinreasonable,  why  do 
you  think  they  keep  on  with  it? 

A.  Those  who  occupy  the  top  layer  of  our 
society  have  a  sort  of  separate  thinking.  They 
probably  cant  react  differently  to  the 
situation  than  they  do. 

Q.  Have  your  views  changed  since  you  pub- 
lished in  1968  your  book  on  progress  and 
convergence  of  socialism  and  capitalism? 

A.  The  deadlines  I  fixed  were  allegorical. 
The  lines  of  convergence,  or  the  lines  of 
stronger  confrontation,  the  increase  of  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war;  this  opposition  be- 
tween the  two  lines  still  exists,  and  as  before, 
I  think  the  crucial  point  Is  the  suppression 
of  the  confrontation  of  two  worlds.  The 
reality  happens  to  be  more  shrewd  in  the 
respect  that  now  we  are  facing  very  concrete 
problems,  whether  In  the  process  of  rap- 
prochement there  will  be  democratization 
of  Soviet  society  or  not.  .  .  . 

Detente  without  democratization,  a  rap- 
prochement when  the  West  in  fact  accepts 
our  rules  of  the  game  in  this  process  of 
rapprochement,  such  a  rapprochement  would 
be  very  dangerous  in  that  respect,  and  would 
not  solve  any  of  the  world's  problems,  and 
would  mean  simply  a  capitulation  to  our  real 
or  exaggerated  strength.  It  would  mean  an 
atten^>t  to  trade,  to  get  from  us  gas  and  oil, 
neglecting  all  other  aspects  of  the  problem. 
I  think  it's  very  dangerous. 

By  liberating  ourselves  from  problems  we 
can't  solve  ourselves,  we  could  concentrate 
on  accumulating  strength,  and  as  a  result, 
the  whole  world  would  be  disarmed  and 
facing  our  uncontrollable  bureaucratic  appa- 
ratxis.  I  think  that  detente  without  any  qual- 
ifications, accepting  our  rules  of  the  game, 
would  be  very  bad. 

That  would  be  cultivation  and  encourage- 
ment of  closed  countries,  where  everything 
that  happens  goes  unseen  by  foreign  eyes  Ije- 
hlnd  a  mask  that  hides  its  real  face.  No  one 
should  dream  of  having  such  a  neighbour, 
and  especially  if  this  neighbour.  Is  armed  to 
the  teeth. 

I  suppose  most  western  politicians  under- 
stand this  and  it  has  already  l>een  confirmed 
at  the  Helsinki  conference,  that  detente  has 
to  take  place  with  simultaneous  liquidation 
of  isolation. 

The  adoption  of  the  Jackson  amendment 
looks  like  the  minimum  step,  which  Is  im- 
portant not  only  by  itself,  but  as  a  symbol  of 
the  fact  that  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  preclude  taaub  kind  of  control  on 
this  country  so  that  it  cotild  not  become  a 
clanger  for  its  neighbours. 

Hie  question  of  emigration  of  Jews  .  .  . 
I  interruption  by  Journalists  pointing  out 
that  the  Jackson  amendment  does  not  refer 
only  to  Jews  but  to  general,  free  emigration] 
I  know,  I  know,  I  know.  The  Jackson  amend- 
ment deals  with  emigration  of  all,  and  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  problem  concerns 
Jews. 

But  very  often  people  try  to  connect  the 
issue  of  the  Jackson  amendment  only  to  the 
emigration  of  Jews.  Such  thinking  Is  very 
advantageous  to  our  propaganda,  but  essen- 
tially very  wrong.  But  I  dont  want  to  say  I 
minimize  the  significance  of  the  emigration 
of  Jews.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  Important 
and  Justified  phenomenon  in  our  life  which 
has  many  reasons  In  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  in  the  conditions  of  our  coun- 
try. But  it  is  very  important  that  the  problem 
should  not  be  reduced  only  to  that. 

Q.  What  If  10  per  cent  of  Soviet  scientists 
decided  to  leave? 

A.  In  the  first  place.  I  am  sure  that  10  per 
cent  wUl  never  have  this  idea,  so  It's  not  real- 
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Istic,  that  question.  But  if  a  nimiber  of  scien- 
tists larger  than  at  present  wished  to  emi- 
grate, I  think  It  would  be  natural.  Ifany 
scientists  leave  all  countries,  all  throughout 
the  world.  The  problem  of  brain  drain  Is 
widely  discussed,  but  In  the  end  it  does  not 
lead  to  any  catastrophic  results  or  conse- 
quences. Science  Is  international,  technology 
la  also  becoming  international,  and  the  place 
of  residence  of  a  scientist  is  now  a  personal 
matter  for  each  one. 

Q.  When  might  the  dissident  trials  take 
place? 

A.  Apparently  some  trials  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  In  September,  Judg- 
ing by  the  situation,  though  we  have  no  di- 
rect or  indirect  information  about  it.  I  think 
Yaklr  and  Krasln,  probably.  Probably  those 
trials  have  been  postponed  several  times.  And 
preparations  were  made  unknown  to  us.  It's 
very  hard  for  me  to  teU  you  how  it  will  lo<*. 
because  obviously  plans  have  been  changed 
several  times. 

Possibly  the  question  might  arise  then  that 
the  activity  of  Yaklr  and  Krasln,  and  those 
related  to  them,  was  exploited  with  antl-So- 
vlet  alms  by  antl-Sovlet  organizations.  What 
I  said  in  my  first  statement,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Interview,  refiects  my  point  of 
view  on  this  problem. 

Q.  Any  news  on  General  Grlgorenko? 

A.  The  news  is  that  there  is  no  news,  that 
he  is  still,  as  before,  at  Chernyakovsk  in  hor- 
rible conditions.  And  though  by  a  decision  of 
the  appeal  court  he  was  supposed  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  transferred  to  a  normal 
hospital,  now  this  is  postponed  and  his 
wife — who  was  given  no  explanations — was 
told  that  the  head  of  the  hospital  is  away 
and  that  he  will  be  back  only  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  The  head  of  this  special  insane 
asylum.  His  name  is  Bochkov.  So  far,  we 
still  must  hope  that  he  (Orlgorenko)  will  be 
transferred.  So  It  wUl  be  a  lltUe  bit  easier 
for  a  man  who  for  four  years  now  has  en- 
dured horrible  sufferings. 

Q.  What  was  the  aim  of  this  press  confer- 
ence? 

A.  I  thoiight  that  my  summons  to  the 
Deputy  General  Prosecutor's  cOTce  is  very 
demonstrative  and  is  a  definite  threat  to  me 
and  to  my  family.  I  also  thought  that  in  this 
conversation  I  had  there,  the  text  of  which 
you  have,  very  important  questions  might  be 
reflected. 

{Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
32,  1B73] 

Dll'tNTB   AMD  RKraXSSION 

(By  Robert  R.  Bowie) 

The  onset  of  the  cold  war  was  dramatized 
in  1949  by  Churchill's  Fulton,  Missouri. 
speech  which  deplored  the  lowering  of  the 
"Iron  Curtain"  across  ETurope.  This  graphic 
metaphor  became  the  symbol  for  the  sup- 
pression of  political  and  civil  liberties  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  U.8.S.R.  and  the  erection 
of  tight  barriers  to  block  the  movement  of 
people  and  information  between  East  and 
West. 

Now  detente  has  supposedly  ended  the  cold 
war.  The  West  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Germany,  the  Communist  regimes  In  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Soviet  dominance  there. 
Quite  naturally,  many  had  hoped  that  de- 
tente would  raise  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  open 
the  way  for  the  freer  flow  of  people  and  In- 
formation. That  would  be  good  in  Itself,  and 
would  foster  the  confidence  and  understand- 
ing necessary  for  coping  with  the  urgent 
problems  of  an  interdependent  world. 

The  news  of  the  last  two  weeks,  however, 
makes  It  clear  once  more  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  do  not  view  detente  in  these  terms.  At 
home,  as  they  see  it,  detente  creates  both  the 
necessity  and  opportunity  for  greater  repres- 
sion, as  was  noted  in  January  by  Andrei 
Sakharov,  the  distinguished  Soviet  nuclear 
scientist.  Thus  after  Richard  Nixon's  visit  to 
Moscow  last  year,  the  Soviet  regime  clamped 
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down  more  harshly  on  cltlsens  seeking  greater 
political  and  clvU  freedom.  Now  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  trip  to  the  United  Stotes  has 
been  followed  by  a  new  wave  of  repression. 

Sakharov  himself  has  been  bitterly  at- 
tacked for  his  social  and  political  views.  An- 
drei Amalrik,  who  recently  finished  a  three- 
year  sentence  in  SlberU  for  his  political 
writings,  has  been  recommitted  for  another 
three  years.  Zhores  A.  Medvedyev,  the  famous 
geneticUt,  has  been  deprived  of  his  citizen- 
ship, for  the  publication  in  the  West  of  his 
book  which  described  his  detention  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum  for  advocating  civil  rights. 
Vladimir  Maximov,  a  popular  young  author, 
was  expeUed  from  the  writers'  union  in  late 
June,  for  the  publication  abroad  of  several 
novels  condemned  as  "antl-Sovlet."  Appar- 
ently the  current  campaign  extends  to  many 
more  cases.  As  the  Monitor  sums  it  up :  "Cul- 
tural repression  has  reached  a  new  hl^  In 
the  UB.S.R."  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  situa- 
tion varies  somewhat  among  the  several 
countries  but  Is  broadly  comparable,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  by  Leopold  Labedz  in  the 
June  issue  of  Encounter. 

The  Soviet  leaders  (and  the  East  Euro- 
pean) see  a  similar  threat  in  lowering  the 
barriers  to  wider  exchanges  of  people  or  ideas 
between  East  and  West.  At  the  Helsinki  con- 
ference on  security  and  cooperation  Andrei 
Oromyko  insisted  that  any  contacts  and  ex- 
changes must  l>e  governed  by  "each  state's 
laws  and  customs" — ^that  Is  strictly  con- 
trolled and  limited. 

The  denial  of  human  rights  and  contact  is 
of  course  regrettable  In  itself,  as  it  Is  in 
Greece  or  Spain.  But  In  the  Soviet  case,  the 
effects  are  more  serious:  they  severely  limit 
the  prospect  for  genuinely  bett'jr  relations. 
Freer  flow  of  pe<^le  and  information  is  the 
foundation  for  the  understanding  and  trust 
essential  for  cooperation. 

In  his  Nobel  Prise  lecture,  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  made  the  point :  "This  information 
blockage  between  the  different  parts  of  our 
planets  is  a  deadly  peril  .  .  .  [it]  makes  a 
mockery  of  International  agreements  and 
treaties;  within  the  Jammed  zone  no  prob- 
lem at  all  to  reinterpret  a  treaty,  and  even 
simpler  to  suppress  it  as  if  it  had  never  been 
(something  that  Orwell  understood  very 
weU)." 

Lowering  the  barriers  to  freer  exchange 
wUl  take  a  long  time.  It  is  mtlmately  linked 
to  the  dependence  of  the  Soviet  and  East 
European  regimes  on  dmnestlc  repression  to 
maintain  one-party  rule.  Major  change  will 
be  feasible  only  as  the  regimes  come  to  rest 
on  the  consent  of  their  citizens  for  their 
legitimacy.  That  evolution  will  be  slow  at 
best,  and  will  depend  mainly  on  internal 
forces;  but  It  can  be  helped  along  to  some 
degree. 

For  example.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  simi- 
lar facilities  which  broadcast  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  play  a  con- 
structive role  by  providing  objective  infor- 
mation. The  Soviet  campaign  to  silence  them 
as  contrary  to  the  "^Irit  of  detente"  Is  ut- 
terly self-serving  and  should  be  Ignwed. 
Senator  Pulbrlgbt's  view  that  these  are 
merely  relics  of  the  cold  war  sadly  miscon- 
ceives the  actual  process  of  evolution  of  the 
Conununist  regime. 

The  reconvening  next  month  of  the  con- 
ference on  Etiropean  security  will  give  the 
Western  nations  an  opportunity  to  press  for 
progress.  They  should  not  hesitate  to  utilize 
the  obvious  Soviet  desire  for  trade  and  tech- 
nology as  leverage  for  some  concessions  on 
freer  movement.  The  experience  with  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  U.S.8Jt.  to  Israel  shows 
that  such  pressures  can  have  affirmative  re- 
sults. 

The  Soviet  Union  wiU  certamiy  denounce 
all  su(ai  efforts  as  reviving  the  cold  war.  The 
truth  is  Just  the  opposite.  Progress  in  this 
field  Is  indispensable  to  really  ending  the 
cold  war. 


[FVom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

Aug.  26,  1973] 

QtTxsnoN:  How  Fab  Sbouu)  DtrxNTK  Go? 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harach) 

"Detente"  Is  the  catchword  of  the  day  in 

the  power  world,  but  it  is  not  doing  the 

long-suffering  people   of  the   Soviet  Union 

any  good. 

As  so  often  before  in  the  tortuous  story 
Of  the  Russian  peoples  and  their  subjects,  the 
hand  of  the  all-powerful  state  is  heavy  upon 
them;  heavier,  it  seems,  now  that  the  pres- 
sures from  outside  are  relaxed. 

If  the  Russians  matched  this  lifting  of 
outside  pressures  by  a  lowering  of  the  barriers 
they  have  put  around  their  own  people,  if 
ideas  could  flow  freely  across  the  frontiers 
of  the  Soviet  state,  If  the  peoples  of  the  vast 
Soviet  Union  could  meet' and  talk  with  other 
kinds  of  people— then  the  West  could  be 
more  confident  that  detente  is  a  good  thing 
for  all  concerned.  For  once  the  barriers  come 
down  it  is  harder  to  put  them  up  again. 

But .  the  barriers  are  not  really  c<Hnlng 
down.  And  so  the  peoples  and  their  leaders 
in  the  West  may  now  begin  to  consider  how 
much  farther  they  really  want  the  detente 
to  go. 

DETEMSZ    AT   STAKE? 

Has  It  already  gone  as  far  as  safety 
permits? 

Some  are  already  thinking  that  it  has  gone 
too  far.  So  far  indeed  that  It  undermines 
defense  planning. 

So  far  the  Nixon  administration ,  and  most 
Americans  seem  to  have  been  enjoying  the 
detente  too  much  to  begin  to  think  about 
possible  dangers  inherent  in  it.  Perhaps  that 
will  change  now.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  is  going 
to  move  from  the  White  House  where  detente 
Is  a  proud  pcdltical  success  story  to  the  State 
Department  where  a  lot  of  professional  for- 
eign policy  experts  are  increasingly  concerned 
about  too  much  detente. 

The  environmental  change  for  Mr.  Kis- 
singer wUl  be  enormous.  At  the  White  House 
the  detente  was  treasured  as  the  last  best 
antidote  to  Watergate.  At  the  State  Depart- 
men  Watergate  is  something  unpleasant  off 
m  the  distance  of  no  direct  concern  to  any 
professional  policymaker. 

iczarrs  stkesseo 

Mr.  ICissinger  is  himself  a  great  believer  In 
the  detente  on  its  merits.  After  aU,  he  Is  the 
architect  and  buUder.  And  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  still 
be  treasuring  the  detente  as  his  best  way 
to  get  away  from  Watergate  and  redeem  his 
promises  to  the  American  people.  This  of 
course  gives  leverage  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  the 
Kremlin.  But  as  a  student  of  European  his- 
tory Mr.  Kissinger  U  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem Russia's  neighbors  have  always  had  In 
managing  to  live  in  the  same  part  of  the 
world  with  Russians.  He  knows  as  well  as  any 
other  expert  in  these  mattera  that  getting 
too  close  to  the  bear  risks  the  embrace  of  his 
large  and  powerful  arms.  It  will  be  fascinat- 
ing to  see  how  much  and  in  what  direction 
Kissinger's  views  of  detente  change  as  he 
settles  into  the  role  of  being  "Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States." 

LXKKTHKCZAaS 

At  home,  the  latest  deeds  of  the  Soviet 
state  are  reminiscent  of  the  past.  Russia's 
greatest  living  novelist,  Alexander  Solzhenlt- 
syn.  is  refused  a  permit  to  live  with  his 
family  in  Moscow.  Zhores  Medvedyev,  a 
geneticist,  has  had  his  passport  revoked.  He 
is  fortunate.  He  is  in  London.  Andrei  Amalrik 
is  less  fortunate.  He  has  Just  had  a  three- 
year  prison  sentence  in  Siberia  renewed  for 
another  three  years. 

It  was  like  this  often  enough  in  the  days 
of  the  czare.  Perhaps  the  17th  century  is  the 
parallel.  Earlier,  under  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
such  persona  would  have  been  kfiled  In- 
sUntly.  By  the  17th  century  the  state  was 
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anxious   to   populate   the   vast   and   empty 
reaches  of  Siberia. 

KXHJC  TO  SIBEmiA 

Exile  to  Siberia,  banning  from  the  capital 
city,  suppression  of  writings.  Isolation  of 
foreigners,  minimum  contact  between  Rus- 
sians and  foreigners — all  tbese  are  as  Rus- 
sian as  borshcbt  or  shaahlllc.  Any  czar  wo\Ud 
nod  in  approval.  The  Communist  regime  Is 
In  some  ways  as  czarlst  as  the  czars — at  least 
In  matters  concerning  personal  freedoms. 
But  the  degree  sometimes  changes. 

There  was  much  relaxation  under  Nlklta  8. 
Khrushchev,  then  a  hardening  Inimedlately 
after  his  overthrow,  then  a  spring  freshet 
of  some  respite.  Now  there  is  another  season 
of  chilly  repression.  The  outside  world  la  not 
to  be  allowed  to  reach  out  to  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  people. 

Yet  U  the  Russian  state  can  turn  human 
freedom  on  and  off  at  will  at  home,  what 
assurance  is  there  that  it  won't  also  turn 
detente  on  or  off  at  will? 


(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Aug.  26, 

19731 

Teluno  It  Like  It  Is 

It  Is  Ironic  In  these  days  of  detente  and 
the  33-cent  loaf  of  bread  (brought  to  us  by 
the  same  wonderful  people  who  gave  us 
Watergate)  that  the  only  people  with  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Soviet 
Union  are  the  Russians  themselves. 

Thus  we  have  the  novelist  Vladlmar  Maxl- 
mov  denouncing  the  poet  Tevgenl  Tevtus- 
henko,  who  has  been  well  received  by  Ameri- 
can critics,  as  a  "petty  political  marauder, 
travelling  literary  salesman  and  demon  of 
spiritual  parasitism,"  which  Is  a  ratber  ac- 
curate description  of  a  man  who  accepts 
the  privileges  of  a  state  income  and  foreign 
travel  while  his  fellow  artists  languish  in 
prison  or,  like  Maxlmov,  are  expelled  from 
the  Writers  Union  and  threatened  with  Incar- 
ceration In  a  mental  institution. 

Thus  we  have  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov, 
the  father  of  the  Soviet  Union's  hydrogen 
bomb,  warning  Western  newsmen  that  ac- 
ceptance of  detente  by  the  West  on  Russia's 
terms  would  not  enhance  the  proqiects  of 
peace  but  would  amount  to  "a  dangerous 
capitulation." 

Thus  we  have  novelist  Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn,  refused  the  right  to  live  in 
Moscow  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  warning 
the  Soviet  minister  of  the  Interior  that  serf- 
dom has  been  abolished  (theoretically)  in 
Russia  for  112  years;  yet  he  and  millions  of 
others  must  live  and  work  where  the  state 
dictates. 

As  Lincoln  remarked  115  years  ago,  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
The  President  went  on  to  say  that  "this  gov- 
ernnMQt  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free."  Those  words  were  pro- 
phetic. Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
there  can  be  meaningful  detente,  that  there 
can  be  lasting  peace  in  the  world,  so  fong 
as  the  governments  of  the  Ck>nununlst  bloc 
deprive  their  citizens  of  the  most  rudi- 
mentary rights  such  as  freedom  of  speech, 
of  residence  and  of  travel?  And  must  tboee 
who  make  this  point  always  be  those  with 
the  most  to  lose,  rather  than  those  who  have 
the  freedom  to  champion  liberty? 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27,  1973] 
Questions  on  DtTENTE 
In  his  new  post  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  may  find  it  necessary  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  his  conception  of  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  envisions  that 
increasing  relations  between  American  and 
Soviet  citizens  will  build  mutual  trust,  with 
benefits  for  both  countries.  Prom  Moscow's 
point  of  view,  the  anticipated  fruits  of  de- 
tente Include  massive  transfers  of  American 
capital  and  technological  know-how  to  speed 


up  Soviet  development  and — inevitably — the 
growth  of  Soviet  power. 

The  Kissinger  conception  has  now  been 
fundamentally  challenged  from  a  startling 
source.  Academician  Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  who 
invented  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  in  the 
early  nlneteen-flftles  and  who  more  recently 
has  become  an  outspoken  advocate  of  Soviet 
civil  liberties,  attacks  the  Kissinger  thesis 
at  Its  weakest  point — Its  failure  to  Insist 
that  detente  move  the  Soviet  dictatorship 
toward  greater  democracy  and  responsiveness 
to  public  opinion.  In  effect,  this  emment  So- 
viet dissenter  asks  Americans  to  ponder  the 
possibility  that,  after  they  have  helped 
strengthen  the  Soviet  Union,  they  will  find 
the  Kremlin  rulers  of  the  nlneteen-eighties 
more  dedicated  to  world  domination  than 
even  their  authoritarian  predecessors.  Sak- 
harov's  warning  Is  that  detente  without  So- 
viet democracy  could  be  suicidal  for  world 
freedom. 

Point  was  added  to  this  somber  notice  by 
two  reminders  last  week  of  how  much  re- 
pressiveness is  still  standard  in  Moscow.  The 
disgraceful  treatment  accorded  the  Israeli 
team  at  the  World  University  Oames  there 
and  the  open  violence  directed  against  So- 
viet Jews  who  wished  to  cheer  the  Israelis 
provided  one  shock.  Equally  disconcerting 
was  the  brutal  decision  of  Soviet  bureaucrats 
to  deny  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  permission 
to  live  in  Moscow  where  his  wife  and  two 
sons  are  legal  residents.  As  Solzhenitsyn 
rightly  points  out,  this  decision  and  the  law 
on  which  It  is  based  derive  from  the  im- 
plicit assiunptlon  that  the  Soviet  people  are 
serfs  of  a  state  which  really  owns  them. 

Progress  toward  detente  is  threatened  by 
the  anxieties  such  developments  arouse  on 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  ever  Intends  to 
become  a  genuinely  open  society. 

[Prom  the  Ohrtstlan  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

27, 19731 

Wabning  to  trx  West 

At  grave  personal  risk,  Soviet  nuclear 
physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  has  just  reminded 
the  West  of  the  starker  aspects  of  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Be  chose  a  govenunent-defylng  session 
wltb  11  foreign  newsmen  in  Moscow  to  issue 
his  warning.  The  personal  motives  behind 
Dr.  Sakharov 's  action  are  complex.  Soviet 
authorities  have  been  escalating  their  warn- 
ings against  his  outspokenness  on  civil 
liberties  for  Soviet  citizens.  His  and  his 
wife's  children  have  lost  jobs  or  poets  as 
students.  Invitations  to  the  children  to  study 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are 
being  thwarted  by  a  lack  of  visas.  By  urging 
the  West  m  his  bid  to  gain  guarantees  of 
greater  liberty  for  Soviet  citizens.  Dr.  Sak- 
harov has  thr\i8t  his  own  case  on  the  front 
line  of  the  negotiating  struggle  of  detente. 

His  remarks  that  the  West  should  be  wary 
In  arms  and  trade  deals  with  his  own  coun- 
try were  widely  reported  in  America.  His 
warnings  were  noted  soberly  by  much  of  the 
public.  Despite  the  rightful  measure  of  relief 
that  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  visits  and  other 
symbols  of  detente  have  brought,  there  per- 
sists a  suspicion  that  the  West,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  may  be  in  danger  of 
being  suckered  by  Soviet  maneuvers.  The 
bargain  grain  deal  for  the  Soviet  Union  has 
fed  this  siisplclon. 

One  does  not  need  to  question  the  basic 
value  of  detente  to  argue  for  alertness  in 
pursuing  It.  It  is  vital  to  keep  in  mind  the 
priorities  of  the  two  sides.  The  perceptive 
Swiss  Review  of  World  Affairs,  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Neue  Zuercher  Zeltung. 
puts  the  Soviet  motivation  In  this  way: 

"The  Soviet  Union  Is  haunted  by  the 
Chinese  problem  and  its  own  economic  In- 
sulBciency.  It  alms  to  open  up  Western 
economic  potential  txx  its  own  purposes.  And 
in  addition  It  desires  to  protect  its  empire  in 
East  and  Central  Europe  from  latent  dangers 
by  obtaining  Western  confirmation  of  that 


empire  in  the  form  of  non-aggreaslon  pacts 
or  the  like,  by  blocking  undesirable  Infiu- 
ences  and  forces  of  attraction  from  the 
West,  by  maintaining  a  rlgoroxis  and  totally 

repressive  domination,  by  maneuvering 
America  out  of  Its  European  outposts  and 
by  weakenmg  and  dividing  the  Western 
E^uropean  allies." 

The  West,  accordmg  to  the  same  Swiss 
analysis,  must  maintam  the  European- 
American  partnership  while  seeking  dis- 
armament and  preserving  security.  But  more 
Important,  the  West  must  seek  by  detente  .  .  . 
"a  st^}-by-step  improvement  of  inhuman 
conditions,  the  elimination  of  bait>ed-wlre 
fences  and  prison  walls  at  the  borders  and 
at  least  a  beginning  of  freedom  and  mobility 
throughout  divided  Europe,  with  a  conse- 
quent loosening  of  the  totalitarian  grip." 

Prom  the  West's  pomt  of  view,  a  closed 
and  repressive  Soviet  Union  with  lees  to 
worry  about  militarily  on  Its  European  flank 
and  bolstered  economically  by  Western  capi- 
tal and  technology,  could  be  a  vixxw  threat 
than  ever. 

Dr.  SakharoVs  warning  that  the  West 
must  insist  on  greater  Soviet  openness  to 
balance  off  Western  concessions  is  well 
taken.  It  comes  at  a  oMment  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  fighting  as  hard  as  ever  to 
maintain  Its  ideological  Isolation.  Internally, 
repression  of  dissidents  continues.  Last 
month,  for  example,  the  young  Soviet  writer 
Andrei  Amalrlk  was  sentenced  to  an  addi- 
tional three  years  in  a  labor  camp. 

External  Influences  are  just  as  rigorously 
being  resisted.  A  campaign  against  the  Voice 
of  America  is  in  full  swing,  both  by  attempts 
to  jam  it  out  of  Soviet  alrvtraves  and  by  label- 
ing listening  to  it  as  subversive.  Deep  doubts 
exist  too  about  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  agreeraent  to  put  the  Issue  of  freer 
East -West  contact  on  the  agenda  of  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference. 

The  Soviet  Union  runs  its  own  risk  In 
seeking  a  dual  policy  of  detente  and  repres- 
sion. The  case  of  Dr.  Sakharov  Illustrates 
this  risk.  To  silence  him  now  would  empha- 
size how  antithetical  the  Soviet  regime  is 
to  the  Western  democratic  lifeline  of  free- 
dom of  expression  and  conscience.  Silenc- 
ing him  would  make  all  the  more  manda- 
tory the  West's  mslstence  that  penetration 
of  Soviet  isolation  be  a  price  Moscow  must 
pay  for  detente. 

[From    the    International    Herald    Tribune, 
Aug.  29.  19731 

INTZRNATIONAI.   OPINION 
OtTENTE  AND   HITMAN  KIORTS 

So  great  is  the  world's  legitimate  need  for 
a  relaxation  of  international  tensions  that 
a  "policy  of  d6tente"  has  become  a  funda- 
mental axiom  to  which  there  is  no  reason- 
able alternative.  Large  segments  of  the 
public  have  as  a  result  forgotten  how  to  poee 
certain  questions — such  as  whether  all  the 
parties  involved  really  mean  and  want  the 
same  thing  when  they  use  the  same  word. 

Recently  the  prominent  Soviet  physicist 
Andrei  Sakharov  displayed  admirable  cour- 
age, daring  in  the  middle  of  Moscow  to 
present  his  own  Interpretation  of  the  alms 
and  possible  consequences  of  this  policy.  He 
declared  that,  If  the  West  "accepts  detente 
under  Soviet  conditions,"  it  may  find  itself 
faced  by  a  "Soviet  Union  armed  to  the 
teeth."  This  man  should  know  whereof  he 
speaks,  far  better  than  some  of  the  omni- 
scient optimists  talking  from  the  safety  of 
other  shores. 

Sakharov  risked  his  neck  by  openly  utter- 
ing such  grave  words.  And  the  policy  of 
detente  has  not  reduced  the  risk  factor  for 
him  and  other  free  spirits  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  growing 
signs  that  detente  is  bringing  an  increase 
not  of  freedom  but  of  repression  inside  the 
U.S.SJI.  There  is  a  grisly  logic  to  this.  By  its 
own  definition,  to  the  Kremlin  a  policy  of 
detente  is  primarily  a  means  to  strengthen 
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its  own  domination.  UberaliBation,  which 
could  and  would  mean  an  easing  of  that 
domination  and  thus  endanger  the  discipline 
within  the  East  bloc,  would  thus  be  "coun- 
ter-productive." 

It  remains  vital  that  Soviet  policy  be 
confronted  with  emphatic  demands  that 
detente  be  United  to  the  granting  of  ele- 
mentary human  rights.  To  yield  on  this 
point  for  the  sake  of  a  fictitious  period  of 
diplomatic  fair  weather  would  be,  as  Oer- 
man  author  Helnrlch  Boell  has  said,  "the 
falest  consequence  of  OstpoUtlk." 
— From  Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung  (Zurich). 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  31,  1973] 

Unxvehsitt  or  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Aug.  22, 1973. 
To  THE  Eorroa : 

Academician  Sakharov 's  concerns  about 
U.S.-Sovlet  reconciliation  (news  story  Aug. 
33]  seem  well-founded.  When  Sakharov,  who 
has  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  workings 
ot  Kremlin  minds  than  most  other  Soviet  dis- 
sidents, warns  against  too  open-handed  an 
approach.  Washington  is  well-advised  to 
listen. 

Already  a  military  giant,  the  VSJBM.  is 
seeking  "trade  relations"  with  the  VS.  on  a 
basis  of  unilateral  advantage  more  fit  to  an 
imderdeveloped  nation.  How  much  is  offered 
in  return? 

The  Soviet  "civilian"  economy  is  under- 
developed, especially  in  critical  areas  of  tech- 
nology and  automation,  but  those  who  feel 
that  injections  of  Western  expertise  and 
hardware  in  return  for  future  deliveries  of 
Soviet  gas  and  oil  will  yield  "profits"  in  in- 
ternal liberalization  and  long-term  interna- 
tional relaxation  should  attend  to  the  quite 
-nxpllclt  cues  emerging  from  Moscow  and 
the  other  East  European  capitals. 

A  Soviet  Union  relieved  of  any  significant 
4fuid  pro  quo  for  what  amounts  to  foreign 
aid  *8  all  the  better  in  a  position  to  Insulate 
ItsSif  against  demands  for  Internal  liberaliza- 
tion, and  to  deal  with  fig\u'es  like  Sakharov, 
Solzhenitsyn  and  Amalrlk  who  represent 
those  demands. 

That  this  Is  the  official  Soviet  stance  is 
clear  from  Yuri  Zhukov's  recent  statements 
warning  listeners  to  Western  radio  and  from 
the  Immoblllsm  of  Communist  negotiators  on 
the  issue  of  free  exchanges  of  "people  and 
ideas."  Yet  a  lasting  detente  depends  on  such 
Issues  and  becomes  less  likely  (even  for  the 
distant  future)  when  any  American  readi- 
ness to  gloss  over  them  Is  manifested. 

Brezhnev's  appeal  for  massive  Western  as- 
sistance, while  ruling  out  any  internal  con- 
cessions and  any  modification  of  the  "doc- 
trine" for  Eastern  Europe  that  bears  his 
name,  violates  a  cardinal  principle  of  inter- 
national negotiation:  that  agreements  be- 
tween equals  should  produce  fairly  equal  mu- 
tual benefits. 

At  a  time  when  Washington  has  shifted 
from  "crxisade"  to  realpolitik.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  this  fact  is  so  often  Ignored. 

(Prof.)  Waltei  D.  Connob. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  2,  1973 1 
A  Kremlin  Attack  on  Dignitt  and  DtrxNTE 
Is  the  Kremlin  planning  to  lop  off  the  last 
to  prominent  Soviet  dissenters  with  contacts 
with  the  outside  world,  and  then  to  proceed 
on — In  relative  immunity  from  external  scru- 
tiny— to  Isolate  and  silence  the  remaining 
free  spirits  within  the  Soviet  Union?  This 
is  the  chilling  prospect  presented  by  the  new 
campaigns  being  mounted  by  the  Kremlin's 
police  against  Nobel  laureate  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn and  famed  physicist  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. Both  have  ignored  ominous  official 
warnings  and  have  issued  warnings  of  their 
own  to  the  West.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  saying 
that  his  life  has  been  threatened  by  the 
KOB,  reports  that  in  the  event. he  is  im- 
prisoned or  killed,  he  has  made  provision  for 
publication  of  "the  main  part"  of  bis  works, 
heretofore  unpublished.  Mr.  Sakharov  is  un- 
der attack  in  a  way  mdicatlng  the  ground- 


work is  being  laid  either  to  throw  him  into  a 
mental  asylum — a  common  punishment  for 
Soviet  dissenters— or  a  jail.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  dissenters,  having  evidently  been  bro- 
ken by  the  KOB,  have  received  show  trials 
whose  purpose  Is  to  portray  legitimate  ex- 
pression as  false,  hostile  and  inspired  from 
abroad. 

The  particular  convolutions  of  Kremlin 
politics  which  are  responsible  for  these  latest 
baitoarlsms  are  difficult  to  discern.  Outsiders 
cannot  yet  know  whether  General  Secretary 
Leonid  Brezhnev  has  grimly  Joined  a  common 
Kremlin  effort  to  prevent  the  warm  rays  of 
detente  from  melting  Communist  Party  con- 
trols at  home  or  whether  he  Is  paying  for 
hia  liberal  foreign  policy  by  throwing  the 
dissenters  to  the  conservatives.  What  Is  clear, 
however.  Is  that  an  extraordinary  crackdown 
Is  in  progress.  The  authorities  are  trying  to 
punish  and  intimidate  all  of  those  courage- 
ous enough  to  stand  up  for  truth  and  de- 
cency. They  must  know  that,  for  cutting 
down  world  figures  like  Alexander  Solzhen- 
itsyn and  Andrei  Sakharov,  they  will  Incur 
strong  criticism.  Perhaps  they  hope  to  weath- 
er the  blasts  and  then  to  turn  on  other 
dissenters,  who  are  largely  unknown  and 
who  cannot  hope  to  have  the  scune  access 
as  a  Solzhenitsyn  or  Sakharov  to  the  Western 
public. 

Domestic  policy  can  no  more  be  divorced 
from  foreign  policy  in  the  Soviet  Union  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  Kremlin  crack- 
down is  sure  to  ntake  many  Americans  pon- 
der what  kind  of  "detente"  is  possible  with 
a  government  which  treats  the  appearance  of 
Western  humanistic  values  inside  its  borders 
as  cause  for  fear  and  loathing.  How  can  a 
government  which  wishes  to  impress  others 
with  Its  maturity  and  trustworthiness  be 
credited  with  those  qualities  when  it  displays 
such  a  fundamental  sense  of  insecurity?  The 
spectacle  of  the  Kremlin  closing  off  the  few 
openmgs  which  a  handful  of  its  citizens  have 
had  to  the  West,  even  while  Soviet  leaders 
profess  a  desire  to  Improve  relations  with  the 
West,  is  extremely  disquieting.  It  is  not  senti- 
mentalism  but  hard  self-interest,  which  re- 
quires this  to  be  pointed  out. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,  1973] 
Terror  in  Moscow 

Kremlin  terror  tactics  have  almost  ex- 
tmgulshed  the  visible  Soviet  dissident  move- 
ment, but  not  quite.  That  became  evident 
yesterday  when  three  Soviet  citizens  came 
publicly  to  the  defense  of  Academician  An- 
drei D.  Sakharov  and  suggested  him — very 
appropriately — for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prlsse. 

The  bravery  of  this  trio— mathematician 
Igor  R.  Shafarevich  and  writers  Vladimir  Y. 
Maksimov  and  Aleksandr  A.  Oallch — ^Is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that  the  only  other 
prominent  Russian  willing  to  speak  out 
against  the  current  Kremim  campaign  of 
intimidation  has  been  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn. 

Until  yesterday  the  Soviet  prem  was  full 
of  statements  denouncing  Academician  Sak- 
harov, many  of  them  signed  by  outstanding 
Soviet  scientists,  writers,  musicians  and  oth- 
er intellectuals  of  whom  the  world  had  a 
right  to  expect  more  decency.  The  intensity 
of  Kremlin  pressure  has  been  so  enormous 
that  even  men  of  such  global  renown  as 
Academician  Pyotr  Kapltsa,  the  physicist, 
have  felt  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  keep 
silent.  They  can  only  hope  that  the  world  will 
realize  the  meaning  of  the  absence  of  their 
signatures  from  the  shameful  lists. 

The  ruthlessness  of  the  drive  to  stamp 
out  dissent  Is  epitomized  in  Mr.  Solzhenlt- 
syn's  revelation  that  a  Leningrad  woman 
hanged  herself  after  being  forced  by  five  days 
of  continuous  secret  police  questioning  to  re- 
veal the  whereabouts  of  a  major  under- 
ground Solzhenitsyn  manuscript.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Kremlin  is  clearly  worried  about 
negative  Western  reaction  to  Its  barbarous 
return  to  Stalinism  of  the  nlneteen-thlirtles. 


That  fear  was  made  plain  when  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  suddenly  held  a  press  confer- 
ence at  which  the  freshly  convicted  former 
dissidents,  Pyotr  I.  Yaklr  and  Viktor  A. 
Krasin,  were  called  upon  to  reconfess  their 
"crimes"  In  public.  Their  first  confessions  In 
the  courtroom  were  apparently  so  poorly  re- 
hearsed that  the  Kremim  dared  not  let  for- 
eigners view  the  trial.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Kremlin,  the  parallels  between  the  Yaklr- 
Krasm  frame-up  and  the  caricatures  of  judi- 
cial process  Ux  the  purge  trials  of  the  thirties 
are  too  close  to  allow  this  latest  example 
any  credibility. 

A  wave  of  revulsion  against  the  Moscow 
terror  has  swept  much  of  the  civilized  world. 
In  Prance,  for  example,  the  French  Commu- 
nist party  has  been  hurt  by  Moscow's  primi- 
tive behavior  and  is  strivmg  frantically  to 
minimize  the  damage  It  suffers.  In  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  the  reqwnse  In  ofllclal 
quarters  has  been  peculiarly  oetrlchlike. 
Thus,  at  the  height  of  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has 
visited  Moscow,  where  he  last  week  held 
a  news  conference  with  the  Soviet  Health 
Minister.  In  addition,  the  Administration 
has  made  plain  that  Its  efforts  to  expand  So- 
viet-American trade  are  going  ahead  full 
steam. 

Secretary  of  State -designate  Kissinger  has 
disclosed  that  he  was  "very  moved"  by  the 
Sakharov  statement  urging  that  the  United 
States  go  Blow  on  detente  until  the  Soviet 
Union  showed  some  sign  of  democratization. 
However,  Mr.  Kissinger  insists,  in  effect,  that 
the  United  States  must  ignore  everything 
Sakharov  said  and  go  right  ahead  building  up 
Moscow's   economic    resources. 

Some  may  feel  that  Watergate  has  so  un- 
dermined President  Nixon's  moral  status  that 
he  Is  in  no  position  to  critlze  anybody  else. 
Yet,  by  his  silence  on  Moscow's  excesses,  the 
President  is  stumbling  mto  another  and 
even   more  serious   trap. 

In  last  week's  news  conference  Mr.  Nixon 
pleaded  against  any  cut  in  the  military  hud- 
get  lest  this  nation  be  deprived  of  bargain- 
ing leverage  at  SALT  U.  But  his  present 
policy  of  expandmg  Soviet  trade,  making  ad- 
vanced American  technology  available  to 
Moscow  and  encouraging  American  business- 
men to  plan  multi-billion  dollar  Investments 
there  are  all  designed  to  increase  Soviet 
strength — military  as  well  as  economic. 

As  Academician  Sakharov  has  pomted 
out,  helping  a  completely  regimented  Soviet 
Union  become  stronger  could  ultimately  be 
the  road  to  American  suicide.  On  Its  side,  the 
Kremlin  does  not  interpret  detente  as  re- 
quiring ideological  disarmament.  Why  Is  the 
White  House  acting  ae  though  detente  re- 
quires it  to  ^prove  <rf  every  Moscow  horror? 


OIL  PIPELINE  THROUGH  CANADA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  points  of  controversy  concern- 
ing an  oil  pipeline  through  Canada  is  the 
Immediate  virllllngness  of  the  Canadian 
(jovemment  to  negotiate  on  this  point. 
In  turn,  this  depends  upon,  among 
other  things,  the  speed  with  which 
Canadian  Native  land  claims  can  be 
settled. 

Much  confusion  has  recently  existed 
on  this  point.  Part  of  the  confusion  has 
been  due  to  the  complex  legal  nature  of 
the  claims  and  the  varying  interpreta- 
tions of  governmental  policy  concerning 
Caimdian  Native  land  claims. 

On  August  8,  the  Honorable  Jean 
Chretien,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
the  Cabinet  official  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  formulating  governmen- 
tal policy  on  this  issue,  made  a  major 
statement.  And  let  me  state  that  Mr. 
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Chretien  impressed  upon  me,  in  a  recent 
meeting,  his  dedication  to  secure  Justice 
for  the  aboriginal  people  of  Canada. 
In  this  statement  he  Indicated, 

As  the  Oovemment  pledged  some  years 
ago,  lawful  obligations  must  be  recognized. 

These  include  the  treaties  between 
Canadian  Natives  and  the  Canadian 
Federal  Government. 

Minister  Chretien  quoted  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  spoke  to  the  Indians  of  Al- 
berta in  Calgary,  Alberta,  last  JiOy  5.  At 
that  time  the  Queen  of  England  stated: 

You  may  be  assured  that  my  Oovernment 
of  Canada  recognizes  the  Importance  of  fxill 
compliance  with  the  spirit  and  terms  of 
your  Treaties. 

Minister  Chretien  traced  this  obliga- 
tion back  to  1763  and  indicated  that  not 
only  Canadian  Indians  are  included,  but 
so  are  Inuits  Eskimos.  He  said: 

These  premises  are  restated  now  to  em- 
phasize that  nothing  In  the  following  policy 
enunciation  Is  intended  to  alter  them.  The 
government  wants  to  reassure  the  native 
peoples  concerned,  and  the  people  of  Canada 
generally,  that  Its  policy  in  this  regard  is  an 
expression    of    acknowledged    responsibility. 

The  Minister's  statement  went  on  to 
embrace  nontreaty  groups  as  well  as 
groups  covered  by  treaties.  He  asked  all 
groups  having  claims  to  submit  them  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  indicated 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  at- 
tempt to  settle  these  claims: 

It  is  basic  to  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  these  claims  must  be  settled  and 
that  the  most  promising  avenue  to  settle- 
ment 18  through  negotiation. 

It  is  envisaged  that  by  this  means  agree- 
ments will  be  reached  with  groups  of  the  In- 
dian and  Inult  people  concerned  and  that 
these  agreements  will  be  enshrined  In  legisla- 
tion, enacted  by  Parliament,  so  that  they  will 
have  the  finality  and  binding  force  of  law. 

The  Oovernment  is  now  ready  to  negotiate 
with  authorized  representatives  of  these  na- 
tive peoples  on  the  basis  that  where  their 
traditional  Interest  In  the  lands  concerned 
can  be  established,  an  agreed  form  of  com- 
pensation or  benefit  will  be  provided  to  na- 
tive peoples  in  return  for  their  interest.  .  .  . 

The  Minister  stated  also  that  not  all 
of  the  lands  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Canadian  Federal  Government.  The 
Territorial  and  Provincial  Ooverrunents 
also  have  certain  duties  to  the  Canadian 
native  peoples  and  must  enter  into  the 
negotiations  and  be  willing  to  provide 
compensation. 

Settlements  with  Indian  and  Inuit  groups 
In  those  provinces  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
reached  if  the  provinces  concerned  partici- 
pate along  with  the  Oovemment  of  Canada 
in  the  negotiation  and  settlement.  .  .  . 

He  continued : 

It  la  in  the  Interest  of  thos^rovlnces  and 
their  residents  that  claims  respecting  land 
In  the  provinces  be  settled  and  It  Is,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  expect  that  provincial 
governments  should  be  prepared  to  provide 
compensation.  .  .  . 

He  Cited  several  examples  of  cases  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  at  the 
moment  prepared  to  enter  into  imme- 
diate negotiations.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
Northwest  Territories. 
He  summarized  the  new  policy: 
In  all  these  cases  where  the  traditional  In- 
terest In  land  has  not  been  formaUy  dealt 
wltb,  the  Oovemment  affirms  Its  willingness 


to  do  so  and  accepts  in  principle  that  the 
loss  and  rellnqutshment  of  that  Interest 
ought  to  be  compensated.  It  sees  this  goal 
being  most  effectively  attained  by  monnn  of 
settlements  freely  negotiated  by  aU  the 
parties  concerned.  .  .  . 

In  calling  Minister  Chretien's  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  Congress,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  several  things : 

First,  that  the  Canadian  Government 
is  willing  to  enter  into  immediate  nego- 
tiation with  Native  groups  whose  "tradi- 
tional interest  in  the  lands  concerned 
can  be  established."  Several  examples, 
including  certain  Northwest  Territories 
Natives  were  cited.  But  this  prerequisite 
that  the  claims  to  the  lands  must  be  es- 
tablished is  a  considerable  stumbling 
block.  In  the  present  lawsuit  in  the 
Northwest  Territories,  the  Government 
is  having  a  very  difficult  time  deposing 
the  few  living  witnesses  to  treaties  which 
were  signed  nearly  a  century  ago.  The 
problems  of  proof,  while  they  may  not  be 
insurmoimtable,  are  likely  to  be  very 
time  consuming.  The  legal  interpreta- 
tions are  likely  also  to  require  addition- 
al time. 

Second,  negotiations  are  also  likely 
to  take  considerable  time.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  because :  first,  in  many  cases 
the  provinces  and  territories  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  settlement.  Their  legis- 
latures and  cabinets  will  likely  have  to 
take  aflBrmatlve  measures  to  permit  their 
participation.  This  will  also  take  con- 
siderable time.  Second,  the  form  of  the 
compensation  must  be  fashioned,  not 
only  to  provide  a  monetary  settlement, 
but  also  to — 

Contribute  positively  to  a  lasting  solu- 
tion of  cultural,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  for  too  long  have  kept  the  Indian 
and  Inult  people  in  a  disadvantaged  poei- 
tion  within  the  larger  Canadian  society. 

Third,  because  Federal  legislation  will 
be  necessitated,  additional  time  will  be 
required  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation 
in  Parliament. 

Thus,  although  it  does  appear  that 
the  Canadian  Federal  Government  is 
willing  to  move  forward  on  the  complex 
Native  Land  Claims  Issue,  any  solu- 
tion will  require  some  time  to  reach. 
We  all  look  for  a  speedy  resolution  but 
the  process  outlined  is  not  one  in  which 
time  is  of  the  essence. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Rxcoro  the  August  8  statement 
of  the  Honorable  Jean  Chretien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro,  85  follows: 

BTATKimtT        BY        TH«        HONOBABLE        JlAN 

CHmtnxN,  Mnnvmt  or  Indian  Atfaou  and 

NoaTHKSN  DXYKLOPICKNT  ON  CLAIMS  OV  IN- 
DIAN  AND  INTTIT  PEOPLB,  At70I78T  8,   1973 

OTTAWA,  August  8,  1973. — Many  Indian 
groups  In  Canada  have  a  relationship  with 
the  Federal  Oovemment  which  Is  symbolized 
in  Treaties  entered  mto  by  those  people  with 
the  Crown  In  historic  times.  As  the  Oovem- 
ment pledged  some  years  ago,  lawful  obliga- 
tions must  be  recognized.  This  remains  the 
basis  of  Oovemment  policy. 

The  Federal  Oovemment's  commitment  to 
bonoiir  the  Treaties  was  most  recently  re- 
stated by  Her  Bilajesty  the  Queen,  when 
speaking  to  representatives  of  the  Indian 
people  of  Alberta  in  Calgary  on  July  6.  She 
said:  "You  may  be  assured  that  my  Oovem- 
ment of  Canada  recognizes  the  Importance  of 


full  compliance  wltb  the  q;>lrlt  and  terma 
of  your  Treaties". 

This  assurance  and  the  present  policy 
statement  signify  the  Oovemment's  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  its  continuing  re- 
^Mnslblllty  under  the  British  North  America 
Act  tat  Indians  and  lands  reserved  for  In- 
dians. The  Oovernment  sees  its  position  in 
this  regard  as  an  historic  evolution  dating 
back  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1703, 
which,  whatever  differences  there  may  bs 
about  Its  judicial  interpretation,  stands  as  a 
basic  declaration  of  the  Indian  people's  In- 
terests m  land  m  this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  by  judicial  interpreta- 
tion, the  Federal  Oovemment's  Jurisdiction 
in  respect  of  Indian  people  has  been  extended 
to  include  the  Inult  or  Eskimo  people. 

These  premises  are  restated  now  to  empha- 
size that  nothing  in  the  following  policy 
enunciation  is  mtended  to  alter  them.  The 
government  wants  to  reassure  the  native 
peoples  concerned,  and  the  people  of  Canada 
generally,  that  Its  policy  in  this  regard  is  an 
expression  of  acknowledged  responsibility. 

The  present  statement  Is  concerned  with 
claims  and  proposals  for  the  settlement  of 
long-standing  grievances.  These  claims  come 
from  groups  of  Indian  people  who  have  not 
entered  Into  Treaty  relationship  with  the 
Crown.  They  find  their  basis  In  what  la 
variously  described  as  "Indian  Title,"  "Abo- 
riginal "ntle,"  "Original  -ntle,"  "Native 
Title,"  or  "Usufructuary  Rights."  In  essence, 
these  claims  relate  to  the  loss  of  traditional 
use  and  occupancy  of  lands  in  certain  parts 
of  Canada  where  Indian  title  was  never  ex- 
tinguished by  treaty  or  superseded  by  law. 

Since  taking  office  In  1988,  the  Oovernment 
has  provided  funds  to  the  Indian  and  Inult 
people,  and  other  assistance,  so  that  they 
could  conduct  the  necessary  research  to  sup- 
port their  claims  to  traditional  Interests  in 
land. 

The  Government  has  received  claims  from 
some  of  those  native  groups  and  is  aware 
that  corresponding  claims  are  being  prepared 
by  others.  The  lands  in  question  lie  in  British 
Columbia,  Northern  Quebec,  the  Tukon  and 
Northwest  Territories. 

In  reviewing  Its  position  on  the  claims  of 
Indian  and  Inuit  people,  the  Oovernment 
has  had  the  benefit  of,  and  taken  into  ac- 
count, submissions  made  by  their  organiza- 
tions, views  expressed  by  them  and  others 
In  the  Standing  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development,  and  recent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  in  connection  with 
Indian  claims. 

The  Oovemment  has  been  fully  aware  that 
the  claims  are  not  only  for  money  and  land, 
but  Involve  the  loss  of  a  way  of  life.  Any 
settlement,  therefore,  must  contribute  posi- 
tively to  a  lasting  solution  of  cultural,  social 
and  economic  problems  that  for  too  long 
have  kept  the  Indian  and  Inult  people  In  a 
disadvantaged  position  within  the  larger 
Canadian  society. 

It  is  basic  to  the  position  of  the  Oovern- 
ment that  these  claims  must  be  settled 
and  that  the  most  promising  avenue  to 
settlement  Is  through  negotiation.  It  is  en- 
visaged that  by  this  means  agreements  will 
be  reached  with  groups  of  the  Indian  and 
Inuit  people  concerned  and  that  these  agree- 
ments will  be  enshrined  in  legislation,  enact- 
ed by  Parliament,  so  that  they  will  have  the 
finality  and  binding  force  of  law. 

The  Oovernment  Is  now  ready  to  negotiate 
with  authorized  representatives  of  these  na- 
tive peoples  on  the  basis  that  where  their 
traditional  Interest  In  the  lands  concerned 
can  be  estabUshed,  an  agreed  form  of  com- 
pensation or  benefit  wlU  be  provided  to  na- 
tive peoples  in  return  for  their  Interest. 

Not  all  of  the  lands  In  question  are  the 
sole  concern  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In 
the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories,  the 
Oovemment  has  authority,  to  be  exercised  In 
fuU  consultation  with  the  Territorial  Oov- 
emments,  to  deal  with  Interests  In  land.  But 
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for  claims  arUlng  in  the  provinces  concemed, 
provincial  lands  are  Involved  and  so  are 
rights  of  Canadians  Uvtng  In  those  provinces. 
SetUemenU  with  Indian  and  Inuit  groups 
in  those  provinces  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
reached  if  the  provinces  concerned  partici- 
pate along  with  the  Oovernment  of  Canada 
m  the  negotiation  and  settlement. 

It  U  in  the  interest  of  those  provinces  and 
their  residents  that  claims  respecting  land 
in  the  provinces  be  settled,  and  it  Is.  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  expect  that  provincial 
governments  should  be  prepared  to  provide 
compensation.  The  Oovernment  has  m- 
formed  the  provincial  governments  con- 
cemed of  Its  poslUon  and  urged  them  to 
take  part  In  the  negotiations  envisaged. 

In  the  claims  received  from  the  native 
peoples,  there  are  some  variaUons.  There 
may  be  others  In  the  future.  These  varia- 
tions arise  mainly  from  the  proposals  put 
forward  for  settlement.  They  suggest  and 
require  a  flexlbUlty  of  response  which  the 
Oovernment  Is  prepared  to  consider. 

About  a  year  ago.  the  Union  of  British 
Columbia  Chiefs  submitted  its  claims  for 
compensation  based  on  the  loss  of  tradition- 
al use  and  occupancy  of  land  In  that  pro- 
vince. Since  then,  the  claim  of  the  Nlshga 
Indians  which  related  primarily  to  Unds  un- 
der the  jurisdlcUon  of  the  province,  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  Courts.  The  Oovem- 
ment Is  now  ready  to  negoUate  the  claims 
of  Indian  people  In  British  ColumbU  and 
regards  the  parUclpation  of  the  provincial 
government  as  a  necessary  ingredient  for  a 
satisfactory  settlement. 

With  respect  to  Northern  Quebec  some 
very  Important  legal  Issues  related  to  na- 
Uve  claims  there  are  now  before  the  provin- 
cial courts.  The  Federal  Oovernment  sUU 
believes  that  negotiation  U  the  best  way  to 
achieve  the  results  desired  by  aU  parties  con- 
cerned and  It  will  conUnue  in  Its  efforts  to 
resolve  the  problems.  But  because  those  mat- 
ters in  Quebec  are  at  present  before  the 
Courts.  It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  the 
Oovernment  to  make  any  further  statement 
concerning  them  at  this  time. 

The  Government  has  already  agreed  with 
representatives  of  native  people  in  the 
Yukon  to  enter  into  negotiations  ooncemlng 
their  claims.  Negotiations  about  proposals 
for  settlement  have  commenced.  The  Oov- 
emment is  equally  ready  to  negoUate  claims 
with  the  Indian  and  Inuit  groups  in  the 
N.W.T.  relating  to  interests  in  land  not 
covered  by  Treaties  The  Oovernment  for 
some  time  has  emphasized  Its  desire  to  fulfill 
all  of  Its  obligations  and  Its  wUUngness  to 
consult  with  the  people  concerned  in  doing 
».  The  Inult  people  In  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories, as  m  the  case  of  Indian  groups  in 
Canada,  have  received  funds  from  the  Oov- 
emment specifically  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
search on  land  claims. 

In  aU  these  cases  where  the  traditional 
interest  in  land  has  not  been  formaUy  dealt 
with,  the  Oovemment  affirms  Ita  wmingnew 
to  do  so  and  accepts  In  principle  that  the  loss 
and  relinquishment  of  that  interest  ought  to 
be  compensated.  It  sees  this  goal  being  most 
effectively  attelned  by  means  of  settlements 
freely  negotuted  by  aU  the  parties  con- 
cemed. 

There  are  other  areas  of  the  country  where 
no  treaties  of  surrender  were  entered  into 
«ich  as  southern  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic 
provinces.  The  Oovemment's  view  is  that 
land  claims  in  these  areas  are  of  a  different 
character  from  those  referred  to  earlier  In 
this  statement.  The  Indian  people  have  sub- 
mitted claims  respecting  their  Interests  In 
land  in  these  areas  and  the  Oovemment  Is 
examining  them.  The  Oovemment  Is  provid- 
ing funds  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the 
necessary  research. 

The  Commissioner  for  Indian  Claims  Dr 
Uoyd  Barber,  was  appointed  In  ig«B.  He  has 
been  able,  in  a  number  of  tnstances,  to  assist 
the  Indian  people  and  the  Ooremment  In 
arrlTlng  at  a  mutuaUy  aatltf  aetory  aooammo- 
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datlon.  It  la  the  Oovemment's  hope  that  the 
good  offices  of  the  Commissioner  wUl  con- 
tmue  to  be  used  as  required  to  facUltate 
settlements  of  all  kinds. 

The  Oovernment  views  this  claims  policy 
In  the  context  of  other  policies  intended  and 
designed  to  remove  the  sense  of  grievance 
and  injustice  which  impedes  the  relation- 
ships of  the  Indian  and  Inult  peoples  with 
the  governments  concerned  and  with  their 
feUow  Canadians. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  DAN  MTTRIONE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Septem- 
ber 9, 1973  issue  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
carried  a  tremendously  important  article 
by  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever  concerning  the 
vicious  distortions  and  outright  lies  In  a 
currently  popular  film  purporting  to  de- 
pict the  events  surrounding  the  assassi- 
nation of  a  great  American,  the  late  Dan 
Mitrione. 

Dr.  Lefever,  a  distinguished  scholar  on 
the  staff  of  one  of  our  most  prestigious 
research  institutions,  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, demonstrates  with  precise  de- 
tail that  the  film,  "State  of  Siege,"  far 
from  being  a  factual  accoimt  of  the  strug- 
gle of  heroic  Latin  American  revolution- 
aries against  U.S.  imperialism.  Is  a 
shameless  and  coldblooded  piece  of  far- 
left  propaganda.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
"heroes"  of  the  film,  the  Uruguayan  rev- 
olutionaries called  Tupamaros,  have  been 
denounced  by  the  Uruguayan  Communist 
Party  as  "Insane  fanatics"  and  by  Mos- 
cow's leaders  as  "loudmouthed  thugs"  us- 
ing "gangster  tactics."  So  we  are  not  deal- 
ing here  with  traditional  Communist 
propaganda  but  with  that  species  of  left- 
ist fanaticism  represented  by  the  mur- 
derous "Black  September"  movement  as 
well  as  by  the  Tupamaros. 

The  most  savage  of  the  distortions  In 
"State  of  Siege"  is  the  portrayal  of  Dan 
Mitrione  as,  in  Dr.  Lefever's  words: 

A  ruthless,  calculating,  deceitful  man  .  .  . 
a  CIA  Buperagent  willingly  serving  U.S.  po- 
litical and  financial  mterests  by  inirt4tning 
reactionary,  repressive,  seml-fasclst  regimes 
In  Latin  America. 

In  fact,  however.  Dan  Mitrione  was  a 
deeply  respected,  much  loved  resident  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  who  Joined  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  after  a 
distinguished  career  as  a  police  oflicer. 
rising  from  patrolman  to  chief  In  just 
11  years.  The  father  of  nine  children,  a 
devoted  iaxaily  man  and  church  member, 
he  was  active  In  a  wide  variety  of  Rich- 
mond charitable  and  social  service  ac- 
tivities. A  colleague  of  his  during  his  AID 
service  has  described  him  as  "imusually 
compassionate.  He  was  considerate. 
Brutality  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  The 
Uruguayans  who  got  to  know  him  held 
him  In  affection  and  respect." 

And  yet  this  film,  which  explicitly 
claims  to  be  factual,  shows  the  character 
based  on  Dan  Mitrione  as  an  instructor 
and  advocate  of  torture,  a  conscienceless 
agent  of  Fascist-style  repression,  the  In- 
stigator of  rightwlng  acts  of  terror 
against  people  struggling  to  be  free. 

The  real  Dan  Mitrione  was  not  only 
wholly  different  as  a  human  being,  his 
job  in  Uruguay  was  the  perfectly  legiti- 
mate one  of  helping  to  train  local  police 
officials  in  advanced  techniques  of  ad- 


ministration and  crime  detection.  And  It 
is  worth  reminding  ourselves,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Uruguay  in  which  he 
served  was  the  model  democracy  of  Latin 
America,  a  free  and  open  society  char- 
acterized by  genuinely  democratic  politi- 
cal institutions  and  extensive  social  wel- 
fare programs.  In  addition,  Uruguay  was 
a  staunch  supporter  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  of  U-S.  policies,  and  therefore  no 
American  policymaker  in  his  right  mind 
would  have  thought  it  desirable,  much 
less  have  attempted,  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting government  with  a  Fascist-type 
dictatorship — this  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons,  according  to  the  film,  for 
Mltrione's  presence  in  Uruguay. 

The  fully  documented  article  by  Dr. 
Lefever  details  a  great  number  of  other 
distortions  and  lies  in  this  self-pro- 
claimed factual  film.  He  concludes  that: 

"State  of  Siege"  is  in  fact  a  cynical  propa- 
ganda tract  masquerading  as  a  documentary. 

That  is,  perhaps,  the  kindest  way  to 
put  it.  It  is  an  unspeakable  slur  on  the 
memory  of  a  good  and  decent  man,  and 
it  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  vile  calumny 
on  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an  un- 
questioning supporter  of  every  one  of  this 
Nation's  foreign  policies  to  label  as  a  vi- 
cious lie  the  claim  that  we  are  sending 
Americans  around  the  world  to  teach  tor- 
ture and  bring  down  democratically 
elected  governments. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  imderstood,  Mr. 
President,  as  denying  any  filmmaker  the 
right  to  make  and  exhibit  any  political 
propaganda  he  wishes.  If  someone  wants 
to  put  together  a  movie  purporting  to 
show  that  Adolf  Hitler  was  a  true  and 
beautiful  humanitarian  and  that  nazism 
was  dedicated  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
Western  civilization,  we  shoifld  not  deny 
him  a  license.  But  those  who  view  this 
film  ought  not  to  suppose  that  what  they 
are  seeing  is  a  scrupulously  accurate  doc- 
umentary, a  genuine  contribution  to  his- 
tory. 

That,  unfortunately,  is  the  widely  dis- 
seminated notion  about  "State  of  Siege." 
Its  director,  Mr.  Costas-Gavras.  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  doing;  too  many  of 
those  who  reviewed  the  film  and  recom- 
mended It  to  the  Americsui  public  do  not. 

So  to  the  extent  that  I>r.  Lefever's 
article  can  serve  as  a  vitally  needed  cor- 
rective to  the  brutal  dishonesty  of  "State 
of  Siege."  it  deserves  the  widest  possible 
currency.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  reprinted  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  TktTTB  Aboitt  Dan  Mitkionx 
(By  Emest  W.  Lefever) 

Washington.— At  4:16  a.m.,  Monday,  Aug. 
10,  1970,  the  body  of  a  stocky,  unshaven 
50-year-oId  man  was  found  In  the  back  seat 
of  a  stolen  Bulck  convertible  parked  on  Calls 
Lucas  Moreno  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Blood  was  dripping  through  the  floorboards 
and  running  toward  the  cvwb.  He  had  been 
shot  twice  In  the  head  and  twice  In  the 
body.  His  eyes  were  bandaged.  His  left  arm- 
pit bore  deep  bruises  close  to  a  half-healed* 
gunshot  wound.  His  inner  arms  were  pitted 
by  18  needle-punctures. 

This  latb  murder — and  fifth  kidnap— vie- 
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tlm  of  the  Tupamaro  terrolsts  was  Dan  A. 
Mltnone,  lormer  police  chief  of  Richmond, 
Ind..  devoted  Catholic  father  of  nine  who 
was  a  U.S.  public  safety  adviser  In  Uruguay. 
Kidnaped  11  dajrs  earlier,  Mltrlone  had 
been  "tried"  by  a  Tupamaro  "peoples  court" 
and  accused  of  being  a  CIA  or  FBI  agent, 
of  teaching  Uruguayan  police  advanced  tor- 
ture techniques  and  of  organizing  a  cam- 
paign of  repression  against  "revolutionary" 
leaders.  For  these  "crimes"  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  death. 

Three  years  later,  Mltrione's  good  name  has 
been  besmirched  and  his  family  anguished 
by  a  viciously  antl-Amerlcan  film  designed 
to  malign  him  and  what  he  stood  for,  and 
"prove"  that  the  Tupamaros  who  killed 
him  were  Justified. 

"State  of  Siege"  was  authorized  by  two 
apostles  of  Eiirope's  Intellectual  left — Con- 
stantln  Oavras  (who  now  calls  himself  "Cos- 
ta-Oavras"),  a  craggy-faced  film  director  of 
Russlan-Qreek  parentage,  suid  Franco  So- 
llnas.  gifted  Italian  Communist  scriptwriter. 
It  reportedly  was  bankrolled  by  Donald  8. 
Rugoff,  Ihladlson  Avenue  film  distributor,  who 
has  a  taste  for  radical  themes  and  whose 
wife  plays  a  role  In  "State  of  Siege." 

Costa-Oavras,  the  "Hitchcock  of  the  left," 
has  spared  little  effort  In  his  attempt  to  con- 
vince American  critics  and  the  world  that  his 
film  Is  a  factually  exact  accoiint  of  the  life, 
kidnaping  and  death  of  Mltrlone. 

"The  events  In  thU  film  actually  took 
place  In  a  South  American  country,"  says 
the  opening  line,  followed  by  a  close-up  of  a 
light  green  Cadillac  with  a  Montevideo  U- 
cense  plate. 

"State  of  Siege."  like  Costa-Oavras's  pre- 
vious box-office  hit,  "Z"  (which  Hugoff  also 
reportedly  underwrote  to  the  txme  of 
$600,000),  makes  use  of  a  documentary  for- 
mat. Costa-Gavras  and  SoUnas  (who  wrote 
"Battle  of  Algiers")  Intended  It  to  be  dra- 
matic Journalism,  accepted  as  fact,  not 
action. 

This  claim  that  "State  of  Siege"  Is  factual, 
at  least  In  essentials,  has  been  accepted  at 
or  near  face  value  by  many  American  re- 
viewers. A  few  took  the  opposite  view  but 
most  critics  jiever  faced  the  Issue  directly. 
This  mixed  reception  raises  two  questions: 
Is  "State  of  Siege"  an  honest  documentary, 
a  fictional  thrUler,  an  antl-U5.  propaganda 
tract,  or  a  combination? 

Will  It  exert,  as  critics  who  praised  it 
have  suggested,  a  constructive  impact  on 
Washington's  policy  toward  Latin  America  by 
shocking  U.S.  citizens  Into  awareness  of 
"torture  and  repression"  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  allegedly 
carries  out  their  name? 

These  questions  can  be  answered  only  by 
comparing  the  film  with  the  facts — the  flash- 
ing, disjointed,  confusing  Images  of  "State  of 
Siege"  with  a  straightforward  march  of  events 
that  led  to  the  murder  of  Mltrlone. 

Uruguay  In  1970  was,  to  begin  with,  any- 
thing but  the  reactionary  police  state  pic- 
tured by  Costa-Gavras  and  Sollnas.  On  the 
contrary.  It  was  one  of  the  most  democratic 
and  open  societies  In  the  world.  Its  president 
and  parliament  were  popularly  elected. 

The  most  notorious  group  was  the  Tupa- 
maro Liberation  Front,  a  small  paramilitary 
terrorist  organization  dating  from  1962,  sim- 
ilar to  the  Weathermen  In  America  and  the 
Bletck  September  kUlers  In  the  Midwest.  In 
1970.  there  were  fewer  than  a  thousand  Tupa- 
maros, with  about  160  In  prison  or  awaiting 
trial.  Their  social  goals  were  not  clear,  but 
they  seemed  to  seek  a  revolutionary  order  a 
la  Castro  or  Mao. 

The  day  after  Mltrione's  murder,  a  Uru- 
guayan Conununlst  leader  denounced  the 
Tupamaros  as  "Insane  fanatics."  In  1971, 
Moscow  called  them  "pseudo  revolutionaries" 
•  and  "loud-mouthed  thugs"  using  "gangster 
tactics." 

Through  Interrogation,  flashback.  Inference 
and    published    "docimients,"    Costa-Gavras 


portrays  Den  Mltrlone  as  a  CIA  superagent 
willingly  serving  U.S.  political  and  financial 
Interests  by  installing  reactionary,  repressive, 
seml-fasclfit  regimes  In  Latin  America. 

"Tour  methods  are  war,  fascism  and  tor- 
ture." cries  his  Interrogator. 

Mltrlone  Is  presented  In  the  film  as  a  ruth- 
less, calculating,  deceitful  man  "who  never 
had  any  sentiments."  He  Is  the  over-patri- 
otic, self-righteous  Immigrant,  a  kind  of 
"convinced  Stalinist "  of  the  right.  In  contrast 
to  "good  Immigrants  like  Sacco  and  Van- 
zettl,"  as  Tves  Montand,  who  plays  Mltrlone, 
says  In  the  book.  He  Is  armed  at  all  times. 
The  cover  of  the  Ballantlne-Random  House 
paperback,  "State  of  Selge,"  shows  him  with 
dark  glasses,  shoulder-holster  gun,  and  a 
Humphrey  Bogart  drooping  cigarette. 

Yet  the  real  Dan  Mltrione's  background  and 
temperament  hardly  prepared  him  for  the 
James  Bond  role  Costa-Oavras  and  Soimas 
cast  for  him. 

Mltrlone  did  not  smoke  cigarettes  or  carry 
a  gun,  he  seldom  drank  and,  despite  the  film, 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  ever  saw  the  Inside  of 
a  night  club  during  his  year  In  Montevideo. 
Mltrlone  was  a  home-centered  man  of  sim- 
ple tastes — "a  staunch  family  man,"  recalls  a 
fellow  adviser  In  Uruguay,  "And  unsually 
compassionate.  He  was  considerate.  Brutality 
was  foreign  to  bis  nature.  The  Uruguayans 
who  got  to  know  him  held  him  In  affection 
and  respect." 

Mltrlone  was  bom  In  Italy  In  1920.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  his  parents  emigrated  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  grew  up  and  attended  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools.  From  1942  to  1948, 
he  served  honorably  In  the  Navy  as  an  avia- 
tion machinist's  mate.  In  1943,  he  married 
Henrietta  Llnd.  and  they  had  nine  children 
(not  seven,  as  In  the  film) . 

Out  of  the  Navy  In  1945,  he  Jomed  the 
Richmond  police  force  as  a  patrolman  and 
11  years  later  had  risen  to  be  Its  chief.  In 
Richmond,  he  was  active  In  youth,  social 
service,  church  and  other  charitable  work. 

According  to  "State  of  Siege."  Mltrlone  was 
well  prepared  for  alleged  "secret  missions"  In 
Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Uruguay 
by  special  training  and  extensive  traveling 
in  LAtln  America. 

His  double  mission  In  Brazil,  says  Costa- 
Oavras.  Is  to  overthrow  the  "undemocratic" 
(read  left-meaning)  Goulart  regime  with  the 
help  of  the  BrazUlan  military  and  substitute 
a  regime  with  the  "blessings"  of  Cardinal 
Spellman  and  "the  American  Ood":  and  to 
teach  sophisticated  torture  techniques  to 
military  officers. 

Mltrlone  is  directly  imked  to  a  lurid  scene 
showing  nude  males  being  tortured  by  elec- 
tric shock  before  an  audience  of  army 
officers. 

During  his  alleged  two  years  in  the  Do- 
nUnican  Republic,  he  Is  portrayed  as  respon- 
sible for  installing,  with  the  help  of  "40,000 
U.S.  Marines."  a  reactlonnary  Junta  "financed 
by  the  CIA." 

In  real  life,  however,  Mltrlone  never  had 
any  trammg  to  be  a  secret  or  any  other  kind 
of  agent.  He  travelled  very  little  in  Latin 
America  and  never  set  foot  on  Dominican 
soil.  The  Dominican  Involvement  depicted  by 
"State  of  Siege"  Is  a  total  fabrication. 

(So,  mcldentally,  are  the  "40,000  U.S.  Ma- 
rines" supposedly  occupying  the  country 
from  1968  to  1967.  The  p^k  number  of  Ma- 
rines at  the  height  of  the  Dominican  Inter- 
vention was  6,500;  every  single  Marine  had 
left  Stmto  Domingo  by  June  6,  1966.)  In 
July  1960,  Mltrlone  Joined  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  a  public  safety 
adviser,  spending  his  first  seven  years  In 
BrazU,  five  in  the  provincial  city  of  Belo 
Horlzone  and  two  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

His  Job  was  to  help  local  police  upgrade 
their  qiiallty  and  efficiency  by  providing 
technical  advice,  modem  geu  and,  when  at 
Washington,  to  tram  them  \n  AID'a  Interna- 
tional Police  Academy. 


On  the  side.  Mltrlone  arranged  for  vlslta 
by  34,000  school  children  to  police  facilities  in 
Belo  Horlzonte  and  organised  Little  League 
baseball.  After  his  murder,  grateful  citi- 
zens named  a  street  in  his  honor. 

The  primary  action  m  "State  of  Siege"  la 
confined  to  11  days,  from  the  kidnaping  of 
Mltrlone  on  July  31,  1970,  imtU  his  body  la 
found  on  August  10.  Much  of  this  time,  m 
film  and  m  fact,  he  was  being  questioned  by 
his  captors.  This  interrogation  Is  frequently 
mterrupted  by  violent  and  lurid  flashbacks 
to  supposed  events  m  Mltrione's  past. 

Throughout  this  process,  his  Tupamaro 
questioners  are  portrayed  as  young,  virile, 
intelligent,  competent  and  possessed  of  a 
dream  of  Justice  of  compassion  for  the  poor. 
They  also  are  cast  as  the  vanguard  of  libera- 
tion from  fascist  repression.  The  Tuparmaros 
have  "a  perfect  organization"  and  are  "held 
together  by  serious  passionate  idealism,"  said 
Costa-Gavras. 

Besides  these  virtues,  "State  of  Siege"  pre- 
sents the  guerrllas  as  humane  and  consider- 
ate, turning  to  violence  only  as  a  last  resort. 
They  are  solicitous  In  carmg  for  the  "acci- 
dental" gunshot  wound  Mltrlone  suffered 
when  captured.  At  great  risk,  they  are  shown 
smuggimg  him  through  a  police  barricade  to 
a  hospital  for  a  chest  X-ray,  by  dyemg  his 
hair,  adding  a  fake  mustache  and  making 
false  Identity  papers. 

The  real  Mltrlone.  alas,  was  not  treated 
so  gently  by  the  real  Tupamaros.  When  ab- 
ducted, his  car  was  rammed,  not  blocked  as 
the  film  has  It,  and  his  driver  stunned. 
Mltrlone  was  beaten,  kicked,  cursed  and  shot 
from  the  back  while  lying  down,  helpless  and 
unarmed. 

The  film  makes  no  reference  to  this  rough 
handling  or  the  beating  by  a  blunt  instru- 
ment at  that  time  or  shortly  thereafter.  The 
kidnapers'  blows  broke  the  skin  and  left 
three  distmct  wounds  near  his  left  armpit 
that  matched  the  shape  of  the  butt  of  a  .38 
Colt  revolver,  a  number  of  which  the  ter- 
rorists had  recently  stolen. 

Mltrlone  was  also  subjected  to  intense 
Interrogation  while  still  suffering  from  the 
trauma  of  his  initial  gunshot  wound  and 
manhandimg. 

Every  person  I  mtervlewed  believes  the 
film  sequence  showing  Mltrlone  bemg  smug- 
gled mto  the  hospital  was  a  fabrication 
smce  the  terrorists  had  their  own  medical 
personnel  and  X-ray  equipment.  Contrary  to 
the  film,  no  black  dye  was  in  his  hair  when 
the  body  was  found. 

The  central  facts  of  Dan  Mltrione's  life  and 
death.  "State  of  Selge"  propagates  a  long 
litany  of  untruth  and  distortion  ranging  all 
the  way  from  the  Catholic  church  to  AID'S 
International  Police  Academy.  Contrary  to 
"State  of  Siege."  the  terrorists  never  had  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Montevideo  did  celebrate  the  ca- 
thedral memorial  mass  on  August  22.  On 
August  14.  Reuters  moreover  quoted  the  out- 
spoken leftist  BrazUlan  bishop.  Helder  Ca- 
mara.  as  saying  that  the  crime  was  "absurd 
and  inhuman." 

During  the  ordeal  while  her  husband  was 
captive,  Mrs.  Mltrlone  was  given  a  sacred 
medallion  by  the  Papal  Nuncio. 

One  of  Costa-Gravas'  misleading  tech- 
niques was  to  twist  and  transpose  times  and 
events  to  vilify  Mltrlone  and  Justify  Tupa- 
maro terror.  For  example.  Mltrlone  is  shown 
as  pay-off  man  and  Instigator  behmd  the 
"death-squad"  shooting  of  a  Tupamaro  on 
"a  very  beautiful  beach."  Actually,  the  mur- 
dered adviser  had  nothing  to  do  with  "death 
squads,"  torture,  or  any  other  illegal  activ- 
ities— except  to  express  strong  disapproval  of 
such  tactics. 

On  Jxily  31,  1971.  however,  a  year  after 
Mltrlone  was  kidnaped,  the  the  body  of  Man- 
uel Ramos  Flllppinl,  a  Tupamaro  terrorist  re- 
cently out  of  prison,  was  found  on  a  beach. 
Leaflets  left  by  the  body  suggest  that  he  wu 
killed    by    anti-Tupamaro    Uruguyan    vlgl- 
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lantee.  These  Illegal  groups,  widely  con- 
demned In  the  Urugiiayan  press,  received  no 
American  support. 

In  another  scene,  Mltrlone  is  associated 
with  the  alleged  police  "assassination"  of  a 
leader  \n  a  student  strike.  Yet  the  episode — 
a  radical  student  engaged  \n  a  sliakedown  ap- 
parently shot  accldently  by  an  armed  com- 
rade— actually  occurred  on  July  24, 1971.  with 
Mltrlone  11  months  in  his  grave. 

AID'S  International  Police  Academy  ap- 
pears In  "State  of  Selge"  as  the  center  of  a 
global  network  for  a  U.S.  program  to  elim- 
inate "democratic  forces"  In  the  Third  World, 
for  which  Mltrlone  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
cruited Latin  American  police  officers  as  U.S. 
agents. 

Coeta-Oavras  and  Sollnas  show  the  acad- 
emy as  teaching  terror  tactics,  elimination  of 
"progressive"  leaders  by  bombmg,  shooting 
and  planned  "accidents."  Lurid  scenes  of  a 
"specialized  course"  in  Texas,  "in  a  deserted 
town  near  the  Mexican  border,"  are  flashed 
on  the  screen. 

By  contrast,  the  real  academy  teaches  a 
wide  spectrum  of  above-board  skills — adnUn- 
Istratlon,  management,  communications, 
logistics,  weapons,  records  and  Identification, 
mvestlgatlon  procedure,  traffic  management, 
narcotics  control.  VIP  protection,  conunu- 
nlty  relations  and  Identification  of  explosives. 
To  date,  some  4.600  police  (mcludlng  110 
Uruguayans)  have  taken  the  courses. 

Mltrlone  (who  taxight  there  in  1968-1969) 
emphasized  that  mistreatment  was  unprofes- 
sional and  unethical  and  that,  on  practical 
grounds  alone,  a  fingerprint  or  a  chip  of 
paint  provided  more  reliable  evidence  than 
a  useless  confession  beaten  out  of  a  suspect. 

"State  of  Siege's"  allegedly  "documented" 
picture  of  Dan  Mltrlone  as  a  "torturer"  is  a 
good  example  of  left-wing  truth-twlstlng. 

Costa-Oavras  and  Sollnas  apparently  base 
their  torture  chareg  on  a  headline  story  that 
appeared  first  In  the  Jornal  do  Brazil  in 
mid-August  1970,  allegedly  quoting  Captain 
Alejandro  Otero,  a  Montevideo  police  official, 
aa  confirming  that  "Mltrlone  used  methods 
of  repression,  violence  and  torture." 

Independent  research,  however,  discloses 
that  the  story  was  surreptitiously  Inserted  in 
the  paper  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  its 
three  Montevideo  corre^)ondents,  let  alone 
Otero.  Subsequent  denials  by  Otero  and  the 
three  oorreqx>ndents  that  any  such  interview 
took  place  were  later  run  in  a  disavowal  by 
Jornol  do  Brasll. 

t^trlone  is  shown  by  "State  of  Siege"  as 
an  agent  of  either  the  FBI  or  CIA.  In  the 
film,  a  task  force  of  100  FBI  agents  is  flown 
into  Uruguay  after  Mltrione's  kidnaping.  Yet 
Mltrlone  never  worked  for  either  agency 
(though  as  an  Indiana  police  chief  he  was 
one  among  a  total  of  6,800  American  senior 
law  officers  who  have  taken  12-week  courses 
at  the  FBI  Academy) .  The  United  States  sent 
no  FBI  agents  to  Uruguay  In  connection  with 
the  Mltrlone  affair  and  no  FBI  agent  was 
stationed  there. 

"State  of  Siege"  Is  In  fact  a  cynical  propa- 
ganda tract  masquerading  as  a  documentary. 

A  documentary  should  bear  substantial  re- 
semblance to  reality  and  it  should  advance 
more  truth  than  error,  yet  "State  of  Siege" 
omits  the  most  Important  facts,  distorts 
other  facts  and  Invents  "facts"  to  serve  its 
single-minded  purposes.  It  adds  up  to  a 
nusslvc  massacre  of  the  truth. 

The  viewers  are  even  spared  the  details  of 
how  the  principal  character  was  killed.  When 
asked  why  be  omitted  this  scene,  Costa-Oav- 
ras lamely  said  he  lacked  "the  verifiable 
data,"  this  In  the  face  of  an  avalanche  of 
facts  in  the  public  domain.  The  facts  on  these 
and  many  other  Issues  raised  by  "State  of 
Siege"  were  available  from  reliable  docu- 
ments and  dlsmterested  observers.  But  Cos- 
ta-Oavras and  Sollnas  were  not  Intenested  In 
truth.  Only  a  contrived  mix  of  fact  and  false- 
hood would  serve  their  propaganda  purpose. 

The  reason  for  the  film's  existence,  ad- 
mitted  Sollnas,   is  "American    Imperialism, 


with  its  mechanisms  of  repression,  its  mur- 
dmrs,  its  tortures.  The  occasion  for  the  film 
was  the  capture  and  death  of  a  person  who 
symbolized  this  mechanism." 

Has  "State  of  Siege"  any  redeeming  viUue? 

From  some  reviewers,  the  answer  would 
be  yes. 

But  what  value  can  anyone  extract  from 
this  grotesque  caricature  of  U^S.  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America?  With  Its  vivid  and 
titillating  fare  of  small  facts  and  big  lies,  this 
political  pornography  neither  informs  the 
intellect  nor  quickens  the  conscience. 

Laced  with  tired  Marxist  cliches  and  sym- 
bols calculated  to  descredlt  America  "State  of 
Siege"  plays  on  the  Ignoble  qualities  of 
alienation,  anger,  withdrawal,  cynicism  and, 
of  course,  of  credulity.  The  guilt-ridden, 
ashamed  of  American  power  and  wealth,  may 
find  perverse  satisfaction  in  the  whiplash  of 
two  professional  America- haters.  The  film 
will  "be  greeted  with  ecstasy  wherever  the 
premise  that  America  Is  the  world's  No.  I 
Imperialist  power  Is  accepted  without  reser- 
vation," said  Edward  Behr   (Newsweek.) 

To  angry,  idealistic,  frustrated  students, 
the  hypnotic  simplicity  of  the  virile,  roman- 
tic Tupamaros,  may  suggest  a  way  out  of 
their  helplessness  and  alienation. 

To  the  Arthur  Bremers  and  Blrhan  Slrhiuis, 
It  may  suggest  one  final  act  of  political  vio- 
lence that  will  enshrine  them  for  immor- 
tality. 

Just  as  Sollnas'  "Battle  of  Algiers"  was 
used  as  a  training  film  by  the  Black  Panth- 
era  and  Weathermen,  his  new  l^>ology  for 
revolutionary  violence  may  help  to  Incite 
terror  in  American  streets.  If  this  happens. 
"State  of  Siege" — to  borrow  a  slogan  from 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — will  be 
"playing  midwife  to  murder." 

Were  "State  of  Siege,"  however  angry, 
rooted  In  fact  and  honestly  argued,  it  might 
encourage  constructive  self-examination.  But 
this  fraudulent  fabrication  can  claim  no  such 
redeeming  value. 


MISINTERPRETATION  OP  REMARKS 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  U.S.  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  THAILAND 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  once  been  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  having 
been  throiigh  niimerous  hotly  contested 
political  campaigns  and  having  been  ac- 
tive In  public  life  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades, the  whole  problem  of  being  quoted 
out  of  context  Is  nothing  new  to  me. 

Even  so,  I  must  say  that  the  connota- 
tions placed  upon  my  remarks  during  a 
speech  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  August  31 
on  the  subject  of  U.S.  relations  with 
Thailand  came  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise. 

I  was  speaking,  Mr.  President,  about 
the  great  Importance,  not  only  of  Thai- 
land but  of  the  entire  Pacific  perimeter 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
pointing  out  that  the  blockage  of  the 
Suez  Canal  had  greatly  Increased  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  explaining  that  oU 
from  the  Middle  East  currently  had  to 
be  routed  to  this  country  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  I  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  goodwill  of  the  countries  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  those  straits  are 
vastly  Important  to  this  coimtry. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  National  Stu- 
derit  Center  of  Thailand  In  Bangkok  has 
protested  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Leonard 
Ungar  about  a  quote  of  mine  which 
said: 

If  we  are  gomg  to  have  oU  and  fuel,  we 
have  to  keep  TbaUand.  It  is  to  our  vital  na- 
tional   Interest   to   protect   Thailand. 


Naturally,  Mr.  President,  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  goodwill  of  that  fine  coun- 
try. Since  we  do  not  possess  Thailand, 
how  could  we  possibly  keep  her?  My  con- 
cern has  been,  and  still  Is,  for  the  good- 
will and  continued  support  by  this  coun- 
try of  Thai  interests.  The  Idea  of  Thai- 
land as  a  "colony  of  the  United  States" 
as  mentioned  In  the  protest  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Center  certainly  never 
occurred  to  me,  nor  In  light  of  my  long 
and  unrelenting  opposition  to  super- 
power of  any  kind  could  it  ever  occur  to 
me. 

I  am  inserting  this  statement  into  the 
Record.  Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  and 
confident  belief  that  responsible  officials 
and  citizens  of  Thailand  will  know  that 
my  speech  had  that  coimtry's  best  inter- 
est at  heart  and  nothing  else. 


BOSTON  GLOBE  EXPOSES  MILITARY 
SERVANT  ABUSES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
team  of  Investigative  reix>rters  for  the 
Simday  Globe  Magazine  of  the  Boston 
Globe  have  just  completed  an  Intensive 
and  extraordinarily  perceptive  analysis 
of  the  military  servant  program. 

Their  findings  have  been  presented  in 
the  September  9,  1973  Issue  of  the  Globe. 
Pew  studies  do  more  to  highlight  the 
abuses  of  the  servant  program  than  this 
article.  You  can  feel  the  atmosphere  of 
aristocratic  arrogance  and  the  tradition 
of  servitude  that  underlies  the  servant 
program  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

TTFES    or    BEBVAMT    DITrr 

For  example,  the  article  states  that  a 
Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  W.  Schidtz  in  Los  An- 
geles has  three  aides  and  a  chauffeur. 
The  sddes  do  gardening,  housework,  and 
general  maintenance.  In  addition  they 
have  built  fences,  cleaned  the  pool, 
planted  trees,  and  served  as  bartenders 
for  entertaining  on  the  weekends.  A 
woman  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  also 
comes  to  the  general's  house  each  day  to 
walk  the  general's  poodle  about  the  Bel 
Air  Casino  Estates  with  Its  "spectacular 
view."  She  also  assists  the  general's  wife 
in  her  shopping  trips  in  their  powder 
blue  Lincoln  Continental  with  Florida 
license  plates. 

SKKVANTS    IftTBT    BE   KUICIN*na> 

Even  though  new  regulations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  effect,  this  type  of  abuse 
continues  to  take  place  as  it  will  until 
the  Congress  refuses  to  provide  servants 
for  our  military  brass. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not 
have  personal  servants.  The  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  do  not  have  servants. 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  have  serv- 
ants. And  taxpayers  must  pay  for  their 
own  domestic  help.  It  is  time  that  we 
stop  supplying  servants  to  the  military. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Globe  article  by  Gerard 
M.  O'Neill,  Stephen  A.  Kurkjlan,  Peter 
D.  Cowen,  and  Ellen  S.  Zack  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SESVANTS  in  MnjTAKT  UNirOKM 

The  narrator.  In  the  same  kind  of  breath- 
less baritone  that  tells  about  Elvis'  upcoming 
movie  at  the  drive-in  and  OK  used  cars.  Is 
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resonating  about  today's  Army  and  Its  gour- 
met cooks. 

The  television  commercial,  which  dlsplayvd 
culinary  award  "winners"  on  300  stations 
around  tb«  country  last  Cbrlstmas,  starts  on 
a  nostalgic  note : 

"Remember  how  In  World  War  n  meat  was 
prepared  In  mess  kits?  Well,  It  just  Isn't 
true  In  today's  Army  .  .  .  Confectionary  spe- 
cialists make  life-like  fruit  and  flowers 
out  of  sugar.  Artistic  cooks  .  .  .  can  decorate 
a  salmon  with  delicate  petals,  create  a  hximor- 
ous  figure  out  of  the  ordinary  baked  chicken 
and  make  a  lobster  the  central  figure  in  a 
gourmet  setting  .  .  .  While  Wellington  roasts 
and  squab  may  not  appear  on  the  dally  menu, 
these  are  prepared  by  today's  Army  cooks 
who  win  top  prizes. 

"World  War  n  veterans:  Eat  Your  Hearts 
Out." 

At  ease,  veterans.  Stand  by  for  new  in- 
structions regard mg  conunlssary  Items  known 
as  Beef  Wellington  and  squab. 

Not  only  do  they  not  appear  on  dally 
menus,  they  are  served  exclusively  to  gen- 
erals and  their  families  by  "artistic  cooks" 
who  may  also  be  called  upon  to  wasn  cars, 
walk  dogs,  pick  up  groceries,  sblne  shoes, 
pin  on  medals,  polish  pewter,  vacuum  rugs, 
wash  out  bathtubs,  fetch  lee  cubes,  water 
plants,  arrange  floral  pieces,  mix  drinks,  pack 
lunches,   babysit. 

Instead  of  green  kbakl.  some  men  In  today's 
Army  are  seldom  out  of  cook's  whites  and 
butler's  walstcoasts. 

They  are  soldier-servants  whose  sole  func- 
tion is  the  regal  care  and  feeding  of  mUltaiy 
brass. 

The  practice  is  a  US  military  tradition  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Revolutionary  War  when  so- 
called  "strikers"  set  up  General  Washington's 
tent  like  circus  laborers,  hauling  it  up  and 
down  as  they  moved  from  camp  to  camp. 
Washington  also  had  some  family-owned 
slaves  on  his  personal  staff. 

It  appears  that  the  striker  Is  a  carry-over 
from  the  caste  conscious  British  military 
where  the  "batman"  Is  a  traditional  fringe 
benefit  tor  commissioned  officers.  It  all  start- 
ed In  days  of  yore  when  young  noblemen 
brought  along  domestic  servants  with  them 
when  tliey  embarked  on  military  careers. 

Today's  "strikers"  are  known  by  various 
euphemisms:  enlisted  aides  In  the  Army, 
stewards  in  the  Navy,  airman  aides  in  the 
Air  Force  and  specialists  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Marines  and  Army  have  formal  train- 
ing schools  for  aides,  now  being  phased  out 
under  the  glare  of  adverse  publicity,  while 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  prefer  on-the-job 
traming. 

At  a  time  when  the  Pentagon's  budget  Is 
higher  In  peace-time  than  It  was  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  there  are  1722  officially  desig- 
nated aides  tending  to  970  high  ranking  of- 
ficers In  all  the  services  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  $22  million.  Most  of  the  aides  are  sta- 
tioned In  the  United  States. 

The  training  and  personnel  costs  to  the 
American  taxpayer  for  military  servants  is 
enough  to  transport  milk  to  11  billion  Im- 
poverished children  In  developing  countries 
or  inoculate  3.2  billion  children  for  tuber- 
culosis or  provide  ISO  billion  vitamin  cap- 
sules for  mothers  and  children. 

Instead,  the  funds  are  used  In  part  to  train 
men  how  to  make  cute  little  hors  d'oeuvres. 
like  hard-boiled  eggs  fashioned  into  minia- 
ture penguins,  or  to  prepare  formal  dinners, 
fit  for  a  Versailles  banquet  table,  with  cen- 
terpieces such  as  a  chariot  carved  out  of 
watermelon  pulled  by  four  large  lobsters. 

The  staff  sergeant  seldom  saw  "bis"  gen- 
eral. Rather,  when  he  arrived  at  Oen  Donald 
Werbeck's  home  each  morning  on  the  Rlch- 
ards-Qebaur  air  force  base  near  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  he  would  find  terse  notes  on  the 
kitchen  table  outlining  his  duties  for  the 
day. 

The  memos  got  right  to  the  point:  Sgt. — 1. 
Mow   Uwn;    2.   Shine   shoes;    3.   Fill   wood 


bucket;  4.  Commissary  (food  shopping);  S. 
Pickup  cleaning;  6.  (Prepare)  salad  dressing. 

The  sergeant  has  a  variety  of  tasks  done 
on  a  weekly  basis  and  there  Is  nothing,  short 
of  picking  cotton,  he  was  not  asked  to  do, 
from  bringing  Ice  cubes  to  the  upstairs  bed- 
room to  digging  a  trench  alongside  the  car- 
port. 

Every  week  he  washed  the  general's  VW 
or  Ford  LTD,  manicured  the  lawn,  dusted 
and  vacuumed  all  rooms.  He  regularly  bad 
to  empty  the  trash;  wash  floors,  appliances, 
furniture;  empty  ashes  from  the  barbecue; 
scrub  kitchen  tile  with  an  S.OJS.  pad  on 
his  hands  and  knees  and  work  nights  as  a 
bartender  for  guests  with  no  notice. 

"In  short,"  he  recalled,  "I  was  cook,  bar- 
tender, chauffeur,  gardener,  painter,  door- 
man, maid,  janitor,  secretary,  and  even 
nlghtwatchman  when  the  general  and  his 
wife  were  on  vacation." 

The  sergeant  put  in  a  year  before  asking 
for  a  transfer  and  was  immediately  threat- 
ened, be  says,  with  a  bad  report— something 
that  would  virtually  eliminate  further  pro- 
motions. 

"I  told  the  general  I  bad  enough  "  he  said, 
"and  wanted  out.  All  of  a  sudden,  after 
busting  my  butt  around  there  for  months 
and  doing  a  'fine  job,'  I  was  going  to  get  a 
bad  report  and  his  wife  told  me  I  was  iinsuit- 
able  for  that  kind  of  work. 

"But  I've  got  too  many  years  in  and  there 
was  no  way  the  general  was  going  to  use  me 
and  then  shaft  me.  I  knew  too  much  and  had 
some  friends.  The  report  never  got  on  my 
record." 

Oen.  Werbeck  confirmed  be  viewed  alroxan 
aides  as  personal  servants  and  was  critical 
of  new  restrictions  that  limit  what  he  calls 
"gainful  use  of  their  time " 

He  implied  the  aide  system  has  been  viti- 
ated by  recent  "vague"  guidelines  put  out  by 
Vae  Pentagon  followmg  attacks  by  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D-Wls.) :  "Before,  they  did 
just  about  everything  .  .  .  maintain  the 
house,  inside  and  out  .  .  .  you  know,  the 
kind  of  things  that  I,  as  a  homeowner  when 
I  lived  off  base,  basically  did  for  myself.  .  .  ." 

Ironically,  Werbeck,  who  has  utilized  aides 
to  the  hilt  during  the  two  years  he's  been  a 
general  admitted  that,  with  his  grown  chil- 
dren away  at  BCho<ri,  "the  bouse  sort  of 
takes  care  of  Itself." 

Using  enlisted  men  as  servants  has  been 
against  military  regulations  since  the  Civil 
War.  In  1962,  It  was  decreed  that  officers  had 
to  pay  soldiers  acting  as  servants  out  of  their 
own  pockets  or  run  the  risk  of  being  "cash- 
iered." But  the  law  became  a  toothless 
ambigmty  In  1970  when  the  practice  was 
merely  prohibited  without  sanctions. 

Various  military  court  decisions  over  the 
years  have  ruled  that  aides  may  do  servant- 
like duties  only  If  it  frees  high  ranking 
officers  to  do  "essential"  military  fimctlons. 

The  service  position,  reduced  to  basics,  is 
that  a  general's  or  admiral's  every  waking 
moment  Is  spent  on  essential  military  mat- 
ters. 

A  survey  by  the  US  General  Account- 
ing Office  (OAO)  of  scores  of  general  officers 
can  be  condensed  into  a  composite  answer: 
"We  are  busy  men  who  work  long  hours  and 
have  to  attend  a  lot  of  functions.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  do  not  have  time  to  do  these  things 
ourselves,  nor  do  our  wives." 

Frequently  cited  was  "the  need  to  free  the 
officers'  wives  to  provide  leadership  to  wom- 
en's organizations  and  voluntary  community 
services." 

Several  aides  In  Qlobe  interviews  termed 
this,  ah,  baloney,  and  contend  their  Jobs,  in 
most  cases,  simply  freed  the  wives  to  go  to 
the  beauty  shop  and  play  bridge. 

A  recurrent  theme  in  Interviews  with  past 
and  present  aides  is  that  the  generals  were 
usually  fair  and  reasonable  but  the  wives 
were  likened  to  Parris  Island  drill  instruc- 
tors. 

One  former  aide  from  CalUomla,  who  hM 


a  masters'  degree  in  management,  served  two 
generals  for  whom  he  had  high  regard.  "But 
their  wives  were  Impossible.  My  job  was  to  be 
their  maid. 

"The  idea  that  the  generals'  wives  are 
too  mvolved  with  post  or  community  activi- 
ties to  handle  their  families  Is  a  fallacy. 

"Neither  of  the  wives  I  worked  for  were 
more — In  fact,  less — Involved  than  at  least 

so  million  other  wives  in  this  country. 

"The  wives  tried  whatever  means  poeslble 
to  get  out  of  poet  activities.  The  work  was 
done  by  lesser  ranking  wives  In  an  attempt 
to  boost  their  husbands'  careers." 

The  first  public  hint  of  wide-scale  use  of 
soldiers  as  lackeys  occurred  last  November 
when  the  OAO  confirmed  charges  by  Sen. 
Pro.xmlre  that  a  luxurious  health  club  and 
hotel  was  being  operated  In  Alaska  by  24  aides 
exclusively  for  Air  Force  brass.  It  cost  tax- 
payers $174,000  a  year. 

At  Proxmlre's  request,  government  mves- 
tigators  questioned  generals  and  aides  about 
Other  possible  abuses. 

They  found  that  although  the  enlisted 
aide  "billet"  is  supposed  to  be  strictly  volun- 
tary, one  out  of  eight  surveyed  were  assigned 
to  the  Job. 

In  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  aides  are  a 
time  honored  custom  while  the  Navy  and 
Marmes  are  allotted  them  by  military  law 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  rule 
of  thumb  is  one  aide  for  each  star  on  a  gen- 
eral officer's  collar.  Members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  Pentagon  have  seven 
or  eight  aides  apiece. 

When  it  came  time  to  talk  to  the  aides,  in- 
vestigators found  "military  observers"  pres- 
ent, who  assured  the  enlisted  men  reprisals 
would  not  follow  candor.  They  then  sat 
silently  in  a  comer. 

One  of  the  most  notable  findings  of  the 
Interviews  was  the  marked  discrepancy  be- 
tween what  the  officers  claimed  they  asked 
aides  to  do  and  what  the  aide  said  they 
actually  did. 

For  example,  only  38  percent  of  the  Army 
generals  said  aides  did  gardening  for  them 
while  81  percent  of  the  enlistees  said  they 
did  such  work;  56  percent  of  the  generals  ad- 
mitted aides  ran  errands  for  them  while  90 
percent  of  the  men  said  this  was  a  regular 
duty;  and  2S  percent  of  the  admirals  said 
they  bad  stewards  wash  their  private  auto- 
mobiles while  49  percent  of  the  stewards 
surveyed  found  themselves  scouring  cars. 

A  substantial  number  of  aides  confirmed 
they  did  tasks  clearly  out  of  bounds,  such 
as  cbauffeuring  officers'  children,  fixing  their 
lunches,  doing  their  laundry  and  babysitting. 

Investigators  also  determined  general  of- 
ficers used  aides  to  cater  informal  functions 
OQ  a  regular  basis.  Throughout  the  four  serv- 
ices, aides  were  used  at  private  affairs  on  an 
average  of  75  percent  of  the  time. 

One  pat  answer  to  justify  enlisted  house- 
boys  by  the  military  is  that  generals  and 
admirals  could  not  afford  to  hire  outside 
domestic  help. 

Retired  Marine  Col.  J.  A.  Donovan,  who  Is 
now  aii  author,  takes  sharp  issue  with  this, 
noting  upper  echelon  military  pay  has  dou- 
bled In  recent  years  to  make  it  commen- 
surate with  business  executives  with  similar 
responsibilities . 

Donovan  reports  that  a  major  general  now 
receives  $36,963  a  year  and  a  four-star  ad- 
miral $40,563.  About  $4S80  of  the  salary  Is 
tax-free.  Furthermore,  officers  have  few  of 
the  normal  houaehcdd  expenses,  especially 
the  ubiquitous  mortgage. 

As  a  concession  to  critics,  outgoing  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson  cut  back 
the  enlisted  aide  program  by  38  percent  and 
limited  the  use  of  limousines  by  Pentagon 
officials.  The  only  concrete  result  to  date 
has  been  the  termination  of  Marine  and 
Army  training  schools.  But  the  status  of  the 
rollback  is  uncertain. 

Col.  James  T.  Moore  stood  In  his  small 
plywood  pwDsUed  office  with  a  pointer  In  bis 
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band  and  lectured  beside  a  slide  projector 
about  the  17  food  servloe  schools  he  com- 
mands at  Ft.  Lee,  Va. 

The  slide  show  lasts  over  an  hour  and  Is 
conducted,  according  to  a  female  civilian 
public  relations  assistant,  "beca\ise  the  colo- 
nel likes  to  bring  out  that  the  enlisted  aide 
school  is  Just  a  teensy-weensy  bit  of  the  over- 
all program."  Col.  Moore  says  It  shows  the 
"big  picture." 

The  teensy-weensy  part,  however,  is  over- 
shadowing the  "big  picture"  because  an  en- 
listed aide,  In  many  cases  is  a  family  serv- 
ant and  Congress  has  been  asking  pointed 
questions. 

So,  Col.  Moore  walks  a  thin  ime.  gmgerly 
defending  his  program,  while  making  sure 
he  says  nothing  controversial  to  anger  con- 
gressional critics  or  nettle  generals  on  high. 

Since  Sen.  Proxmlre  started  lampooning 
the  program  as  a  "charm"  school  this  year, 
it  has  been  denK>ted  from  prodigal  to  orphan. 
It's  an  Army  brat  that's  being  mustered  out. 

Asked  how  he  feels  about  having  the  flve- 
year-old  schocrt  "disestablished,"  Moore 
laughed  wistfully  and  said,  "I  have  no  feel- 
ings. DOD  (Department  of  Defense)  m- 
Btructed  DA  (Department  of  the  Army)  to 
terminate.  I  do  what  I'm  told." 

But  Moore  perked  right  up  again  and  said 
he  was  "hopeful  that  we  can  get  you  to  do 
a  story  on  all  the  schools  we  got  here  .  .  . 
why  don't  you  surprise  the  heck  out  of 
everybody  and  write  a  positive  story  about 
the  enlisted  aides?" 

Col.  Moore  has  been  in  the  Army  28  years 
and  plays  his  cards  close  to  the  vest.  He 
talked  at  length  about  the  16  other  schools 
he  supervises  and  deemphaslzes  the  one  be- 
ing cut  loose  whUe  keeping  his  opinions  to 
himself. 

There's  a  sign  in  his  office  showing  an 
abject  caricature  with  the  inscription  "Why 
Worry  About  Tomorrow?  We  May  Not  Make 
It  Through  Today." 

In  his  office,  Moore  runs  through  a  monot- 
onous practiced  presentation  of  the  schools' 
organization.  WhUe  he's  a  sincere,  affable 
man,  the  long  monologue  is  turgid  and  tech- 
nical. ".  .  .  Interfacing  with  clvUlan  food 
service  Industry  has  been  enhanced  .  .  .  The 
subsistence  and  commissary  division  Is  made 
up  of  two  branches.  .  ." 

The  enlisted  aide  school  comes  last  and  it 
consists  of  a  dazzling  display  of  prize-win- 
ning gourmet  cookery  sprinkled  with  a  dash 
of  statistics. 

At  the  end  of  the  eight-week  course  the 
students  stage  a  graduating  buffet  where 
they  prepare  the  menu,  food,  seat  guests  ac- 
cording to  protocol,  serve  the  meal  and  clean 
up. 

"We  put  them  In  a  real  live  world  situa- 
tion," says  Moore,  "like  at  a  country  club. 
It  gives  them  the  feel  of  being  chef,  waiter 
and  bartender." 

One  of  the  slides,  he  said,  "sums  up  our 
philosophy."  Onto  the  screen  flashes  a  man 
and  woman  embracing  on  a  porch  swing  un- 
der a  full  moon.  The  caption :  "We  learn  best 
and  retain  it  longer  when  we  do  It." 

Moore  was  asked  why  the  military's  higher- 
ups  entertained  so  much.  Is  it  all  really 
necessary? 

The  colonel  guardedly  conceded  it  was  part 
of  the  service's  high-powered  public  relations 
program,  but  added  "If  a  VIP,  like  say.  Sen. 
Proxmlre,  came  here  for  a  visit,  why,  we'd 
have  to  give  him  some  dinner  ...  I  dont 
think  generals  make  enough  money  to  hire 
private  staff  for  parties  and  official  affairs. 
In  addition,  an  officer's  wife  gets  involved  in 
aU  kinds  of  civic  affairs  like  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Oirl  Scouts,  Campfire  Olrls 
and  so  on.  She  cant  do  it  all  alone." 

The  fort's  aide  school  is  evenly  divided  be- 
tween teaching  the  methods  of  caring  for 
and  feeding  generals'  families. 

The  reference  library  includes  such  books 
as  "The  Army  Wife,"  "The  Blue  Ooose  Buy- 
ing Guide,"  "The  Correct  Waitress,"   "Ice 


Carving  Made  Easy,"  and  "Army  Social  Cus- 
toms." 

But  the  aide's  bible  is  his  101 -page  guide- 
line booklet,  which  is  formally  presented  upon 
graduation.  It  covers  a  multitude  of  duties, 
ranging  from  preparing  a  lavish  banquet  to 
cleaning  the  water  closet.  It  stresses  deport- 
ment, protocol,  cleaning  techniques  and  elab- 
orate cooking. 

The  aide  is  given  guidelines  on  being  cour- 
teous to  the  general's  fanuiy.  For  example, 
"the  aide  must  stand  and  pay  attention  when 
members  of  the  family  speak  to  him,  except 
when  he  must  answer  the  telephone  and 
then  he  should  excuse  himself  to  answer  it. 
After   he   answers   the   telephone,    the    aide 

should  return  to  complete  the  conversation 
•I 

The  aide's  uniforms  are  varied  to  suit  the 
occasion.  The  basic  wardrobe  Includes  "but- 
ler's coats,  mess  Jackets  (white),  black  cum- 
merbund, tuxedo  trousers,  white  shirts,  black 
bow  ties,  and  white  gloves." 

A  lengthy  section  Is  devoted  to  setting  up  a 
dally  work  schedule,  which  focuses  on  the 
need  for  consulting  with  the  general's  virlfe 
"concerning  menus  for  lunch  and  dinner,  the 
commissary  list  and  instructions  for  any 
q)eclal  assignments."  Among  five  routine 
things  to  be  done  In  bathroom  cleaning  is  to 
"wash  and  sanitize  with  the  appropriate 
cleaning  agent,  the  bathtub,  lavatory,  water 
closet  and  shower  area."  ^ 

After  lunch,  the  aide  can  "perform  er- 
rands," such  as  delivering  and  picking  up 
laundry  and  shopping  for  food  and  drink. 
The  aide  is  expected  to  escort  the  general's 
wife  or  her  friends,  from  banquet  hall  to 
supermarket. 

The  booklet  also  provides  sample  menus. 
Recommended  for  "a  light  lunch  for  the 
ladles"  is  a  breast  of  chicken  Kiev,  avocado 
stuffed  with  crab  meat,  salmon  mousse  en 
Believue.  A  typical  formal  dinner  might  be 
chilled  vlcbyssolse,  fish  fillet  poached  in  wine 
with  mushroom  bercy  sauce;  a  half  comlsh 
hen  with  wild  rice;  baby  carrots  in  aherry 
sauce;  broccoli  buttered:  molded  cranberry 
salad,  crepe  suzette,  parkerbouae  rolls  and 
just  plain  old  coffee. 

Whenever  questions  arose  about  aides  be- 
ing abused  or  overworked.  Col.  Moore  never 
answered  directly.  At  one  point  be  said  "In  a 
way,  we're  all  servants,  aren't  we?  You're  a 
servant  to  your  editor  and  publisher  and  I'm 
a  servant  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

"But  I'm  not  In  a  decision-making  posi- 
tion," he  continued.  "My  job  Is  to  train. 
Whether  a  general  has  too  many  aides  or 
what  the  aides  do  Is  not  under  my  authority 
...  we  certainly  don't  teach  baby-sitting 
or  car  washing.  We  teach  the  hospitality 
trade,  a  vocation  these  men  can  use  in 
ClvUlan  Ufe." 

Q.  Do  you  have  follow-up  data  on  how 
many  aides  go  on  to  well-paying,  skilled 
civilian  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  training? 

A.  No. 

C!ol.  Moore  coughed.  Silence.  Back  to 
the  slide  show  of  culinary  prize  winners. 
Click:  a  lobster  conductor  leads  a  crab  or- 
chestra; Click:  an  oriental  figure  made  from 
chicken  wings  and  an  egg  "fishee"  out  of 
a  bowl  of  onion  soup;  Click :  the  watermelon 
chariot;  Click:  a  tiu'key  practically  dressed 
In  uniform. 

After  the  military  briefing.  Col.  Moore 
leads  a  party  to  the  aides  schools  where  men 
are  working  in  facsimile  quarters  for  gen- 
erals on  fruit  centerpieces.  The  afternoon 
training  followed  a  morning  lecture  on  how 
to  make  boneydew  baskets,  the  bird  of  para- 
dise centerpiece,  and  a  grapefruit  treasure 
cheat. 

The  students  work  in  medical  whites  mak- 
ing surgical  cuts  into  watermelons,  honey- 
dews  and  pineapples. 

PFC  Donald  Jacobson  was  working  on  a 
pineapple  boat.  He  was  asked  what  he'd  do 
if,  after  all  his  training,  he  was  told  by  a 
general  to  walk  the  dog.  He  didn't  like  fh« 


queatioa  that  apparently  has  been  adced 
befwe. 

"I'm  a  man,"  Jacobson  said.  "And  I'm  will- 
ing to  do  a  man's  work.  Ill  take  any  sugges- 
tions. I'd  say  'sir,  I'm  here  to  assist  you  in 
certain  ways  that  I've  received  training  for.' " 

^>ec.  5  John  Miranda,  asked  the  same 
question,  shrugged  and  looked  at  the  floor. 
"I  wouldn't  like  It,"  he  said  softly.  "The 

general  I  worked  for  was  a  good  guy.  Be 
wouldn't  ask  me  to  do  that.  Most  generala 
are  good  guys." 

The  following  morning,  the  14  students 
were  lectured  cm  the  delicate  art  of  gourmet 
meat  dishes.  Cordon  Bleu  was  under  discus- 
sion. Sgt.  Ouy  Morris  was  working  on  a 
piece  of  veal  near  a  sign  that  states  "servloe 
is  the  cheerful  giving  of  attention." 

Mallet  In  hand,  Morris  showed  how  to  use 
the  flat  side  to  spread  out  and  thin  out  the 
veal  before  dipping  it  In  flour,  salt  and 
pepper,  egg  whites,  bread  crumbs.  "Remem- 
ber, in  that  order.  Now,  any  questions  before 
you  go  to  the  apctftments?" 

One  soldier  asked  a  question  that  ml^t 
have  come  from  any  housewife  In  America: 
"Where  do  I  find  the  veal,  sir?" 

Premlxim  quality  veal  now  sells  for  more 
than  $S  a  pound. 

The  Navy,  which  spends  $6.4  million  earing 
for  its  high  level  commanders,  appears  to 
have  the  most  rigid  caste  system  of  all  the 
services. 

Washington  Monthly  magazine  once  lik- 
ened it  to  a  "floating  plantation"  and  it's 
anchored  off  the  Philippines. 

Acoording  to  the  OAO,  98  percent  of  all 
Navy  stewards  are  Filipino.  Along  with  the 
Coast  Ouard,  the  Navy  has  found  them  anx- 
ious to  serve,  docile,  cheap. 

mstorlcally,  the  Navy  steward  evcdved 
from  the  "ship's  boys"  and  "cabin  boys"  who 
served  on  the  larger  veasels  of  the  early  Con- 
tmental  Navy. 

Today's  Navy  has  an  unlimited,  ezcluslTa 
supply  of  servile  stewards  through  a  unique 
arrangement  with  the  government  of  the 
Philippines. 

Filipino  citizens  served  In  the  US  Navy 
prior  to  World  War  n  under  an  Informal 
arrangement  that  was  incorporated  Into  an 
agreement  In  1947.  By  1964.  2000  FUlplnos 
were  enlisting,  a  ceiling  quota  still  in  effect. 
Since  the  second  world  war,  26.619  Filipinos 
have  signed  on,  the  vast  majority  as  stewards. 
They  all  must  give  up  their  rights  as  citizens 
in  the  Philippines  without  any  guarantee  of 
citizenship  in  this  country. 

They  come  aboard  with  a  smile,  glad  to  l>e 
out  of  Manila's  debilitating  poverty.  One 
former  officer  said  "it's  Just  like  the  British 
In  India.  If  there  are  75  officers  on  a  ship, 
they  have  15-20  stewards  to  wait  on  you  hand 
and  foot.  They  are  always  black  or  Filipino. 
The  high  ranking  officers  have  about  the 
same  number  just  for  themselves." 

Aboard  ship,  the  stewards  are  houseboys 
who  act  as  cook,  waiter,  cabin  boy  and  dish- 
washer. Shore  duty  is  no  different  and  may 
be  even  more  demanding  what  with  lawn 
pruning,  gardening  and  cocktail  parties. 

An  officer's  stewards,  like  his  stripes,  in- 
creases with  promotions.  An  admiral  la 
usually  a  three-steward  man  while  a  de- 
tain is  a  one-steward  man. 

The  competition  to  become  a  Navy  lackey 
is  fierce.  As  many  as  100,000  applications  are 
processed  each  year  at  Sangley  Point  Naval 
Base  in  the  PhUipphies.  Only  1000-2000  are 
selected.  Cmdr.  J.  L.  Cleveland,  public  In- 
formation officer  for  Navy  recruiting.  Is  un- 
certain Just  how  Filipinos  came  to  be  the 
only  foreign  nationals  to  serve  in  American 
uniforms.  "Now  this  is  speculation  on  my 
part  but  it  probably  goes  way  back  to  when 
the  Philippines  were  under  o\ir  guardianship 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  They  were  a 
territory  of  ours  or  something  and  their  boys 
liked  the  work.  We  always  got  on.  Hell  (Oen. 
Douglas)  MacArthur  was  there  in  the  19208." 
Until  recently,  about  the  only  Job  a  FUl- 
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plno  qualified  for  because  of  a  dubious  "se- 
curity" rating  was  picking  up  after  officers. 

Cmdr.  Cleveland  said  PlUplnoe  now  qualify 
for  20-26  Job  categories  (the  Navy  claimed 
63  classifications  are  available  in  a  report  to 
Congress) . 

Asked  what  type  of  position  would  be 
closed  to  Filipinos  because  of  national  se- 
curity, be  paused  for  a  moment  and  said. 
"Well,  I'd  guess,  for  example,  fire  control 
tecbnician." 

Q. — Wbat's  so  sensitive  about  fire  control? 

A. — ^The  problem  Is  they  would  have  ac- 
cess to  classified  manuals  aboard  ship.  All 
those  manuals  are  classified.  They  stata 
where  radar  controls  are  and  so  on. 

A  former  naval  officer,  who  served  on  a 
large  communication  vessel,  said  he  and  some 
other  Junior  officers  once  tried  to  get  a  Pili- 
pino  who  had  attended  medical  school  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital  unit. 

"We  thought  it  would  be  better  than  hav- 
ing him  washing  our  socks  but  the  word 
came  back  'nothing  doing'  because  of  the 

"security     risk."     Which     was     ,     of 

course." 

Cmdr.  Cleveland,  asked  if  a  Filipino  coiild 
serve  in  a  medical  capacity,  checked  his  list 
and  said,  "Sure,  no  problem." 

While  stressing  the  expanding  opportu- 
nities for  Plllplnoe,  Cleveland  acknowledged 
some  de  facto  segregation  exists. 

"These  feUas  kind  of  stick  together.  They 
don't  speak  English  that  well  and  prefer  to 
be  with  each  other.  But  the  standards  are 
getting  higher.  I've  got  the  recruiting  man- 
ual here  and  it  says  the  boys  have  to  have  a 
high  school  education  or  the  equivalent 
thereof." 

As  in  the  other  services,  stewards  do  not 
advance  in  rank  and  pay  as  quickly  as  coun- 
terparts in  other  Job  categories.  Many  are, 
in  effect,  frozen  into  demanding,  demeaning 
positions  with  little  future — and  retire  with 
lower  pensions. 

The  steward's  pinnacle,  perhaps,  is  being 
assigned  to  "Admiral's  Row"  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
or  to  serve  at  the  White  House. 

At  the  mammoth  Norfolk  base,  60  stew- 
ards work  for  18  admirals,  most  of  whom  live 
in  stately  plantation-like  homes  on  a  tree- 
lined  street  that  r\ms  along  a  golf  course. 
(The  sumptuous  houses,  built  in  1907  for  the 
tercentennial  celebration  of  the  English  set- 
tlement at  Jamestown,  were  purchased  by 
the  government  in  1917  after  the  developers 
went  bankrupt.) 

The  plantation  milieu  is  reflected  in  the 
Stewards'  duties.  One  source  gave  this  ac- 
count of  life  in  Admiral's  Country: 

"They  are  very  big  houses,  so  some  admirals 
would  use  bells  to  call  the  stewards.  One 
admiral's  wife  would  ring  Just  to  ask  the 
steward  to  close  a  curtain  or  ^et  a  pencil. 

"At  that  time,  the  lady's  whims  set  the 
work  day.  Now  there  are  schedules  because 
Sen.  Proxmlre  agitated  some  people.  But 
other  than  giving  advance  notice  to  the 
three  stewards  about  weekend  functions,  it's 
pretty  much  the  same.  They  work  for  the 
famUies  ...  if  the  admiral  goes  to  Washing- 
ton or  Europe,  the  wife  will  have  house 
guests  for  parties  and  all  three  stewards  have 
to  be  there  to  wait  on  them. 

"During  the  holidays,  Uke  Thanksgiving 
the  admiral's  children  and  grandchildren 
come  to  Norfolk,  and  get  around  the  clock 
service.  The  steward's  day  starts  at  4  ajn., 
when  he  has  to  put  the  turkey  in  the  oven, 
and  gets  over  late  in  the  evening.  .  .  ." 

A  Navy  lieutenant  commander  first  stated 
that  the  "vast  majority"  of  the  "row's"  stew- 
ards were  Filipino.  Asked  for  a  precise  break- 
down, a  different  officer  later  said  they  are 
"eight  Caucasians,  four  blacks  and  38  others." 
Others?  "O,  the  others  include  Owanamlans, 
American  Indians,  Hawailans,  Filipinos, 
etc." 

JThe  White  House  gets  an  even  more  gen- 


erous supply  of  help,  according  to  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Pentagon  after  weeks  of 
delay. 

The  President  has  63  Flllplnoe  serving  his 
family  at  his  various  residences  at  a  coet, 
for  salaries  and  allowances  alone,  of  9418,700 
a   year. 

The  President  has  more  servants  than  18 
admirals.  The  stewards  are  shuffled  from  the 
White  House  to  Key  Blscayne  to  Camp 
David  to  San  Clemente,  depending  on  the 
President's  activities. 

The  data  vTas  supplied  after  queries  were 
bounced  from  the  White  House  press  office 
to  the  Pentagon  and  from  civilians  in  the 
military  public  lnformatlc»i  department  to 
the  Navy.  The  buck  stopped  there. 

The  formal  answer  was:  "The  VS.  Navy 
does  not  have  enlisted  military  aides.  How- 
ever, 52  steward-mates  are  assigned  to  the 
Navy  Administration  Unit,  Washington,  D.C. 
to  support  the  President.  The  63  are  employed 
at  different  presidential  support  activities  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  changing  requirements. 
In  short,  there  Is  no  breakdown  by  location 
...  all  (stewards)  are  UJS.  citizens  and  of  Fili- 
pino extraction.  The  actual  make-up  varies 
from  time  to  time." 

The  black  tech  sergeant  walked  slowly 
from  the  general's  home  to  one  under  con- 
struction next  door  and  sheepishly  asked  for 
scraps  of  wood  so  he  could  make  flower  win- 
dow boxes  for  his  commander's  wife. 

He  was  embarrassed  but  had  his  orders. 

After  a  few  days,  the  sergeant  and  two 
carpenters,  working  on  the  (200.000  house, 
got  to  talking  about  his  "duty  station" — 
the  luxurious  private  home  of  Lt.  Oen.  Ken- 
neth W.  Schultz  in  a  posh  section  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  sergeant  spoke  bitterly  about  the 
things  he  was  expected  to  do:  build  fences, 
clean  the  pool,  plant  trees  and  flowers,  mow 
the  lawn  and  work  weekends  as  bartender 
for  guests  that  have  included  former  Los 
Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty. 

The  sergeant  said  he  was  staying  on  Just 
until  he  could  *'"<''>'  out  his  20  years,  which 
is  not  far  away.  He  told  the  laborers  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing  was  against  mili- 
tary regulations  and  "if  I  know,  the  general 
sure  does  .  .  ." 

Siurvelllance  found  that  Oen.  Schultz, 
who's  commander  of  a  space  and  missile 
center  near  the  city,  has  three  aides  and  a 
chauffeur. 

Elach  morning  at  7,  a  car  arrives  in  the 
neighborhood  a  few  blocks  from  the  general's 
home  and  the  driver  gets  out  and  dusts  the 
blue  military  sedan  for  a  while.  He  pulls  up 
to  the  house  at  7 :  16  and  waits  for  the  general 
with  the  motor  running.  They  usually  leave 
about  7:30. 

At  8,  two  or  three  aides  arrive,  one  of  them 
a  woman.  They  do  gardening,  housework  and 
general  maintenance. 

Frequently,  the  woman,  in  a  starched  uni- 
form, walks  a  poodle  about  the  Bel  Air  Casino 
Estates,  with  its  "spectacular  view."  The  fe- 
male aide  also  goes  shopping  with  the  wife 
In  a  powder  blue  Lincoln  Continents^  with 
Florida  license  plates. 

A  request  to  Interview  Gen.  Schultz  took 
a  circuitous  and  unproductive  route.  A  colo- 
nel attached  to  his  staff  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  screen  questions  because  the  general 
"likes  to  have  a  clue  about  what  he  Is  going 
to  be  asked." 

The  following  day.  John  O'Brien,  a  civilian 
public  Information  employee  at  Hanscom 
Field  In  Bedford,  Mass.,  relayed  a  message 
from  L.A. 

"The  general  will  not  be  able  to  talk  about 
the  aide  matter  with  you.  The  Air  Fbrce 
has  very  strict  guidelines  about  what  com- 
manding officers  can  say  about  aides,  like 
the  number  of  men  they  have  and  what  reg- 
ulations say  about  the  duties  they  perfwm." 

Informed  that  another  Air  Force  general 


talked  at  length  about  the  program,  O'Brien 
said  "Well,  not  everybody  gets  the  word,  I 
guess." 

The  Marine  base  in  North  Carolina  looks 
like  a  neat  housing  project,  with  stark  white 
barracks  lining  dusty  roads.  It's  a  place  where 
you  can  see  the  simmering  heat  hugging 
the  ground.  Even  Its  pubUc  Information  offl- 
cer  calls  it  "the  end  of  the  wwld." 

You  get  to  Camp  Lejeune  on  a  propeller- 
driven  plane  that  takes  off  late,  the  stew- 
ardess reports  cheerfully,  because  the  captain 
saw  something  he  didn't  like  in  one  of  the 
motors. 

The  Marines  are  waiting  at  the  airport 
and  drive  you  to  the  base  through  the  forlorn 
city  of  Jacksonville,  with  its  inevitable 
honky-tonk  strip  leading  up  to  the  camp's 
gate. 

The  beginning  of  the  briefing  Is  subliminal 
strategy.  The  two  colonels  and  two  majors 
are  perplexed  as  to  why  anybody  would  be 
Interested  in  a  small  school  tucked  away  in 
the  backwoods  of  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  colonels,  a  reticent  pipe  smoker 
who  offered  nothing  and  said  little,  was  there 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  camp's  general. 
The  public  information  major  had  obviously 
been  ordered  to  stay  with  the  reporter  and 
photographer  and  not  let  them  out  of  sight 
for  a  second. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  a  boytsh-looklng 
colonel  asked,  as  an  ostensible  afterthought, 
"How  you  gonna  splash  us  up  so  I  can  tell 
my  bees?" 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  visit  was  because 
the  school's  very  existence  was  Inltmiy  de- 
nied by  a  Marine  information  officer,  who  was 
gradually  forced  to  retreat  and  admit  there 
were  in  fact  two  programs  at  the  camp. 

Q.  I'm  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  the  rank- 
ing officer  in  charge  of  training  enlisted  aides 
at  Camp  Lejeune. 

MaJ.  Jack  McNamara:  There  is  no  such 
person. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  program,  then? 

A.  No. 

William  E.  Tlsdale  is  commander  of  several 
food  training  schools  at  Lejeune,  including 
the  elusive  one  for  "specialists,"  who  learn 
to  wait  on  generals.  He  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing at  the  briefing. 

Tlsdale  Is  a  "mustang"  officer  who  Joined 
the  corps  off  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  when  he 
was  16  years  old.  Now  he's  a  40-year-old 
major  who  came  up  the  hard  way — through 
the  ranks. 

""I  was  kind  of  a  rebellious  kid,"  he  said. 
"The  corps  has  been  mother  and  father  to 
me.  I'm  a  'lifer.'  " 

Incongruously,  this  lean,  steely  eyed  Post- 
offlcer  poster  Marine  Is  sort  of  head  cook  at 
the  camp  in  charge  of  all  food  service  train- 
ing. 

Tlsdale  was  asked  if  the  pampering  of  gen- 
erals by  underlings  wearing  chefs'  caps  is 
compatible  with  the  rugged  chest-out,  stom- 
ach-in image  of  the  Marines. 

"Look,"  he  said,  leaning  forward  in  his 
chair.  "I'm  a  cook  and  proud  of  it.  You'll 
still  find  that  Marines  are  at  the  rail-side  of 
the  bar  and  are  not  party-boys.  We  Just  take 
cooks  and  make  them  better  cooks." 

Tlsdale  Is  a  paradoxical  man  who  chews 
out  a  subordinate  for  opening  the  car  door 
and  gives  straight  blunt  answers  to  questions 
while  staring  you  squarely  in  the  eye.  Yet  one 
of  his  favorite  pastimes  is  carving  dining 
table  centerpieces  out  of  ice.  Over  lunch,  he 
explained  how  once,  to  a  general's  delight,  he 
repaired  an  Ice  swan's  broked  wing  with 
wire  and  salt  at  a  party. 

But  on  the  touchy  matter  of  enlisted  aides' 
schools,  Tlsdale  like  his  counterpart  in  the 
Army,  refused  to  discuss  his  personal  reac- 
tion to  the  phase-out.  "I  have  no  feelings.  I 
do  what  I'm  told." 

The  day  before  the  interview,  the  school's 
facsimile  quarters  for  generals  was  disband- 
ed. Mannequins  used  for  practicing  "uniform 
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care"— proper  placement  of  medals  and  rib- 
bons— were  already  in  storage  someplace. 
''  The  "last  class"  was  in  the  woods  learning 
to  set  up  field  mess,  a  standard  lesson  for  all 
Marme  cooks.  Tlsdale,  leading  the  tour,  was 
greeted  at  the  foot  of  a  pathway  by  the  su- 
pervising sergeant  who  informed  him,  with 
some  apprehension,  that  the  men  had  killed 
three  copperhead  snakes  earlier  in  the  day. 
"Just  keep  'em  the  hell  out  of  our  way,  then, 
sergeant,"  were  the  instructions. 

One  of  the  school's  instructors,  a  black 
master  gunnery  sergeant  with  39  years  in 
the  Marines,  talked  in  the  school's  barren 
"living  room."  (Some  66  percent  of  corps 
"specialists"  are  black.) 

Tlsdale  calls  him  "Top,"  a  familiar  name 
for  a  high  ranking  sergeant.  ("No,  I  don't 
know  his  first  name.  I'll  bet  he's  forgot  it 
too.") 

"Top,  come  'er,"  Tlsdale  says,  "you  ever 
told  to  wash  a  general's  car?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  Top  replied.  "A  gen- 
eral might  say  'my  car  is  dirty'  but  he'd 
never  order  me  to  wash  it.  But  I've  done  It 
if  that's  what  I  know  he  wanted." 

A  reporter  asked  If  he  took  orders  from  the 
general  or  th*  general's  wife.  "O,  the  wife," 
he  said. 

"She  runs  the  household.  Some   are  de- 
manding.  Some   aren't." 
Q.  Ever  clash  with  a  general's  wife? 
A.  Ncooo,  sir.  I  was  very  lucky,  (laughter) 
After  he  was  dismissed,  MaJ.  Tlsdale  said 
that  "Top"  was  a  "good  fella.  He  Un't  any 
uncle  torn  either.  He'll  tell  It  to  you  straight." 
Tlsdale,  along  with  the  Pentagon's  public 
information    officer,    MaJ.    McNamara,    por- 
trayed the  specialist  school  as  a  place  used 
simply  to  Improve  cooking  skills. 

McNamara,  who  starting  out  denying  there 
was  a  formal  program,  was  finally  asked  If 
the  men  were  trained  only  as  cooks  or  to  do 
other  household  chores. 

"I'm  not  sure.  I'm  not  going  to  answer 
(Sen.)  Proxmlre  s  charge  and  come  back  and 
say  none  of  them  ever  walked  a  dog.  We  will 
come  back  and  say  what  the  school  trains 
them  to  do." 

Near  the  end  of  the  interview.  McNamara 
said  "wait  a  minute.  Let  me  get  your  name 
and  horsepower  and  all  that.  Now,  you're  who 
from  where?" 

During  the  visit  to  Camp  Lejeune,  MaJ. 
Tlsdale  downplayed  cleaning  and  primping 
duties  of  aides  and  Indicated  that  the  cooks 
were  Instructed  mostly  In  meat  and  potato 
stuff.  He  spoke  about  one  general  who  pre- 
ferred regular  hamburger  to  ground  round. 
"Why.  he  used  to  send  the  aide  back  to  get 
it  exchanged,"  he  said. 

Asked  about  training  for  "social  activi- 
ties" such  as  bartending  referred  to  in  the 
OAO  report,  Tlsdale  said  tartly,  "we  don't 
teach  bartending.  We  tetu:h  beverage  prepa- 
ration .  .  .  like  tea  for  the  wives,  things  like 
that." 

Riding  along  in  a  military  car,  he  was 
asked  why  Marine  generals  need  gourmet 
cooks.  "You  know,''  he  said,  "I  hate  that 
damn  word  gourmet.  We're  talking  about 
prime  rib  or  beef  here,  not  pheasant  under 
glass." 

However,  for  years,  generals  with  a  taste 
for  haute  cuisine  have  arranged  for  a  hand- 
ful of  select  aides  to  attend  the  CuUnary  In- 
sUtute  of  America  in  New  York,  which 
charges  $375  for  a  two-week  course  in  gour- 
met classical  cooking. 

According  to  its  bro^ure,  it  concentrates 
on  the  "major  Jewels  of  gastronomy — 
truffles,  fole  gras,  caviar,  morels,  filet  mlgnon, 
game,  cheese  and  classical  desserts."  There 
we  no  current  plans,  according  to  the  Penta- 
gon, to  enroll  Marines  there  this  year. 

After  the  briefing  and  tour,  Tlsdale  was 
asked  if,  after  all  was  said  and  done,  the  spe- 
cialists were  reaUy  Just  servants. 

"That  is  a  flat  negative,"  he  said.  "There 
is  a  father-son  relationship  in  the  Marines 
and  we  take  it  seriously." 


RHODE  ISLAND  BANKS  PARTICI- 
PATE IN  GUARANTEED  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while  stu- 
dents throughout  the  country  are  not 
able  to  participate  in  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  youngsters  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  are  not  having 
such  bad  luck.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Providence  Sunday  Journal  discussed  the 
fact  that,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  banks  are 
making  the  loans  even  though  it  costs 
them  money. 

The  fact  that  the  banks  in  Rhode  Is- 
land are  acting  in  such  a  selfless  manner 
is  familiar  to  me.  In  years  past,  when  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  was 
experiencing  difficulty,  Rhode  Island 
banks  were  participating  to  the  utmost. 
The  bankers  of  Rhode  Island  deserve  our 
thanks  and  congratulations  for  their 
public-spirited  work  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
d«its  in  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  has  been  the  recipient  of  much 
bad  news  pertaining  to  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  Due  to  language 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
strictly  interpreted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  has, 
in  effect,  been  changed  from  loans  of 
convenience  to  the  middle  class  to  lotms 
based  on  need.  However,  this  change 
really  applied  to  the  so-called  interest 
subsidy  only,  and  the  banks  could  con- 
tinue to  maJte  guaranteed  loans.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  banks  of  the  country  have 
shown  reluctance  to  make  loans  which 
are  not  also  subsidized. 

The  action  of  Rhode  Island  banks  in 
making  these  student  loans  available  is 
one  to  be  admired,  and  it  was  with  great 
delight  that  I  read  the  article.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Banks  to  Rhode  Island  Am  Stthiekts  Even 

AT  "Loss" 

(By  Lee  Dykas) 

Banks,  the  core  of  the  Establishment,  are 

proving   to   be   among  the   best   friends  of 

coUege  students  In  the  state. 

Students,  often  pictured  as  the  core  of  the 
anti-Establishment,  are  finding  that  Rhode 
Island  banks  are  almost  eager  to  extend 
loans  for  tuition  and  education  expenses 
even  though  they  "lose"  money  m  the 
process. 

New  regulations  were  issued  last  spring 
governing  federally-subsidized  loans  for  stu- 
dents and  they  have  created  headaches  for 
financial  aid  officers  at  the  nation's  coUeges 
and  universities  and  financial  imcertainty 
for  many  students. 

The  nub  of  the  problem — new  eligibility 
requirements  coupled  with  the  requirement 
that  financial  aid  officers  determine  how 
much  loan  money  each  student  needs. 

Dick  Tombough,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators,  said  It  was  taking  "three 
times  as  long  to  process  loan  applications 
because  of  the  needs  assessment." 

And  Donald  Payton.  head  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs, 
predicted  that  large  numbers  of  middle-In- 
come students  won't  get  the  loans  they  have 
been  counting  on. 

Before  last  March  1  any  student  whose 
adjusted  famUy  income  was  less  than  (16.000 
a  year  could  qualify  for  interest-subsidized 


loans  of  up  to  $1,600  as  long  as  the  college 
verified  that  the  applicant  was  a  student. 
Now  a  student  applying  for  a  loan  under 
the  Interest-subsidy  program  must  show  fi- 
nancial need.  Family  assets  as  well  as  in- 
come are  considered  in  the  student's  need. 
The  net  result  is  a  mountain  of  paperwork 
for  financial  aid  officers  and  often  disappoint- 
ment for  students. 

That's  where  Rhode  Island  banks  enter 
the  picture. 

The  Rev.  John  Peterson,  O.P.,  financial 
aid  officer  at  Providence  College  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Financial  Aid  Officers  of  Rhode 
Island,  said  that  the  state's  bankers  do  not 
limit  loans  to  students  who  have  qualified 
for  the  subsidy  program. 

"Most  banks  in  the  country,"  he  said,  "take 
the  position  that  If  they  are  going  to  be  In- 
volved they  want  to  be  sure  that  the  loans 
are  subsidized. 

"Here  in  Rhode  Island  the  bankers  don't 
do  that.  If  the  subsidy  applies,  good,  if  not 
they  try  to  arrange  a  loan  anway,"  Father 
Peterson  said.  "They  seem  to  have  adopted 
loans  to  students  as  one  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  community." 

Re  added.  ""I  cannot  be  too  profuse  in  my 
praise   of  the  banking  community." 

Thom  Brown,  director  of  student  aid  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  echoed  that 
sentiment.  "We  have  been  historically  for- 
tunate in  Rhode  Island  with  the  excellent 
support  provided  by  the  lending  institutions 
in  support  of  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams." 

Under  all  circumstances  it  is  the  banks 
who  determine  whether  a  loan  will  be  Issued. 
Whether  a  student  qualifies  for  an  inter- 
est-subsidy loan  is  up  to  the  college.  But  It 
is  stlU  up  to  the  lending  institutions  to  de- 
termine whether  the  loan  will  actuaUy  be 
granted. 

Further,  the  bank  can  determine  on  its 
own  whether  the  loan  set  by  the  coUege  or 
university  Is  large  enough.  If  the  bank  de- 
cides a  student  needs  more  money,  the  bank 
can  Issue  a  loan  for  a  larger  amount  and 
remain  under  the  interest-subsidy  provision. 
Students  who  qualify  for  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram are  those  who  can  establish  a  genuine 
financial  need.  Put  another  way,  they  are 
from  poorer  families,  often  such  as  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a  long-term  loan  un- 
der any  clrcuntstances. 

The  state's  banks  could  reject  those  appli- 
cations, according  to  the  federal  regiUatlons, 
but  they  have  continued  to  support  the  pro- 
gram even  though  it  means  a  loss  of  earn- 
ings. 

The  subsidized  loans  earn  7  per  cent  In- 
terest, paid  by  the  government,  but  tie  up 
bank  funds  for  up  to  10  years.  Right  now 
the  banks  could  earn  a  higher  return  since 
prime  Interest  rates  are  more  than  9  per  cent. 
Students  who  do  not  qualify  for  the  in- 
terest-subsidy program  are  those  whose 
famUy  incomes  are  high  enough  so  that 
a  ""need"  does  not  exist  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  new  federal  guidelines. 

Often  they  are  students  from  middle-In- 
come families  too  "wealthy"  to  qualify  for 
the  program  but  not  "wealthy"  enough  to 
be  able  to  absorb  tuition  and  education 
expenses. 

Again  the  banks  in  Rhode  Island  have  been 
quick  to  help. 

Sometimes  banks  have  determined  that  a 
student  does  qualify  for  an  Interest-sub- 
sidized loan  after  the  college  has  said  no. 
Father  Peterson  explained,  adding  that  that 
Is  sometimes  on  the  basis  of  new  informa- 
tion the  bank  obtained. 

But  even  If  a  student  does  not  qualify,  he 
said,  the  banks  have  not  refused  loans  simply 
because  students  dont  qualify  for  the  sub- 
sidy. 

In  effect,  the  priest  said,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  subsidizing  the  education  of  the 
lower-income  students  and  the  banks  are 
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being  among  tbe  best  friends  of  the  mlddle- 
Inoome  students. 

TtM  result  Is  tliat  few  Rbode  Island  stu- 
dents, whether  lower  or  middle  Income  have 
to  go  to  college  or  university  that  Is  not  the 
flrst  choice. 

Students  from  other  states  are  not  so  for- 
tunate. 

Financial  aid  officers  across  the  coxintry 
generally  agree  that  many  students  will  not 
have  to  stay  out  of  school  because  of  the 
loan  situation,  but  most  say  that  many  re- 
jected students  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
schools  of  their  flrst  choice. 

William  D.  Rusk,  director  of  financial  aid 
at  Whlt^worth  College  near  Spx^ane,  Wash., 
for  example,  said.  "It's  a  Icnlfe  In  the  back  of 
the  mlddle-lacome  family,  which  pays  taxes 
that  aUow  poor  klda  to  go  to  the  colleges  of 
their  choice  but  not  their  own  kids." 

Rbode  Island  students,  those  who  plan  to 
attend  one  of  the  Institutions  in  the  state, 
are  also  fortunate  In  that  the  quality  of  fi- 
nancial aid  officers  Is  "first  class."  according 
to  at  least  one  critic. 

Independently  and  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  Father  Peterson  is  president, 
financial  aid  officers  here  anticipated  the 
problems  that  the  new  regulations  pose  and 
tried  to  do  something  about  It  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  example:  The  URI  bursar's  office  had 
announced  that  unless  student  fees  were  paid 
by  early  August  students  would  have  no 
guarantee  that  they  would  have  class  cards 
waiting  for  them  when  the  fall  semester 
began. 

Mr.  BrOwn  said,  however,  that  arrange- 
ments were  made  so  that  no  student  affected 
by  the  loan  program's  delays  will  be  rejected. 

He  said.  "While  these  new  regulations  have 
cavised  considerable  problems  and  delays,  the 
combination  of  efforts  by  the  financial  aid  of- 
ficers' national  association,  the  lenders,  the 
Congress,  the  federal  Office  of  Education — a 
result  of  that  combined  effort  should  be  that 
students  at  least  here  In  Rbode  Island  will 
get  the  funds  they  need  to  pay  their  college 
bills." 

While  they  have  cut  delays  significantly, 
financial  officers  in  the  state  quickly  add  that 
"it  might  not  seem  that  way  to  many 
students."- 

But  elsewhere  in  the  nation  the  situation 
was  almost  bleak.  Determlnatlcn  of  financial 
needs  has  resulted  In  mountains  of  paper- 
work and  a  heavy  backlog  of  applications  at 
many  Institutions. 

"We're  swamped,"  said  PrlscUla  Parker,  di- 
rector of  the  guaranteed  bank  loan  office  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  a  last- 
minute  tuition  hike  further  complicated 
matters. 

And  at  New  York  University  officials  said 
the  10-member  staff  had  processed  1300  ap- 
plications this  sununer  in  the  time  it  pre- 
vio\isly  handled  2,300  applications. 

Offlcals  in  Rhode  Island  agree  that  delays 
remain.  But.  Mr.  Brown  said,  students  here 
are  not  likely  to  be  hurt  by  the  delays.  "It 
^delivering  the  money)  will  be  a  lot  later 
than  everybody  would  like,"  he  said,  "but  we 
should  accomplish  the  end  we  are  Involved 
with,  which  Is  simply  to  help  students  get 
the  money  they  need  to  pay  their  college 
billB." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE 
MINIMX7M  WAGE  BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  mlnlmiim  wage  bill  is 
In  the  naticoial  Interest  and  I  commend 
him  for  it.  The  President  best  expressed 
this  when  he  said  in  his  veto  message: 

HJl.  7936,  on  the  other  hand,  would  ttn- 
fortunately  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  It 
would  cause  unemployment.  It  Is  inflation- 
ary. And  it  hurts  those  who  can  least  afford 


It.  For  all  of  tbeae  reaaons,  I  am  compellxl 
to  return  It  without  my  approval. 

As  I  argued  during  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  bill,  the  legislation  would  cause 
enormous  problems  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  unskilled  employee,  and 
particularly  the  youth  ci.  our  country 
who  would  have  faced  insurmountable 
barriers  in  his  quest  for  meaningful  Job 
exi>erience  and  security.  The  President's 
comments  on  the  unemplojonent  prob- 
lems facing  America's  youth  were  par- 
ticularly lucid: 

One  major  reason  for  low  earnings  among 
the  young  ^  that  their  employment  has  a 
considerable  element  of  on-the-job  training. 
Iiow  earnings  can  be  accepted  during  the 
training  period  in  expectation  of  substan- 
tially higher  earnings  after  the  training  Is 
completed.  That  is  why  the  Administration 
has  iirged  the  Codgreas  to  establish  a  mod- 
est short-term  differential  In  minimum  wages 
for  teenagers,  coupled  with  protections 
against  using  teenagers  to  substitute  for 
adults  in  Jobs.  HJl.  7935,  however.  Includes 
no  meaningful  youth  differential  of  this 
kind.  It  does  provide  nmrginal  Improvement 
in  the  si>eclal  wage  for  students  working 
part-time  but  these  are  the  young  people 
whoee  continuing  education  is  improving 
their  employablllty  anyway;  the  bill  makes 
no  provision  at  all  for  the  mlUlons  of  non- 
student  teenagers  who  need  Jobs  most. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  a  more  mod- 
erate mininniim  wage  bill.  It  is  Unfortu- 
nate that  the  prime  movers  of  this  leg- 
islation together  with  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  sought  not  the  road  of 
compromise,  but  rather  the  path  of  con- 
frontation. I  join  the  President  in  urging 
that  the  Congress  recognize  the  need  for 
more  gradual  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  in  recognition  of  the  tremendous 
economic  data  supporting  such  a  posi- 
tion; a  meaningful  youth  differential; 
and  a  more  careful  analysis  of  existing 
exemptions  from  both  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  coverage. 


EPA  REGULATIOlt^  ON  CATALYSTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  key 
provision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  the  sec- 
tion— section  207 — which  requires  that 
auto  manufacturers  warrant  the  per- 
formance of  their  emission  control  sys- 
tems for  5  years  or  50,000  miles.  This 
warranty  is  to  apply  except  for  reason- 
able maintenance. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  published  a  regula- 
tion declaring  that  one  replacement  of  a 
catalyst  during  the  5-year  or  50,000-mile 
life  of  an  automobile  would  be  considered 
reasonable  maintenance.  In  effect,  this 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  regu- 
lation allowed  msmufacturers  to  impose 
upon  the  consumer  a  cost  which  has  been 
estimated  to  be  as  high  as  $150  for 
catalyst  replacements. 

I  did  not  view  it  as  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  consumers  should 
assimie  imreasonable  expenses  in  main- 
taining their  emission  control  systems. 
Therefore,  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller 
General  requesting  his  opinion  of  this 
regulation.  Today  I  received  his  response 
and  that  response  states  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that: 


...  It  is  our  view  that  replaoement  vt 
the  catalytic  converter  may  not  be  oon- 
sldered  reasonable  malntonance  k>  «•  to 
require  that  replaoement  be  at  the  vehicle 
owner's  expense.  Therefore,  in  ova  opinion, 
the  regulations  allowing  one  replacement  of 
the  catalytic  converter  at  the  vehicle  owner's 
expense  during  the  warranty  period  is  not 
consistent  with  the  law  and  Ita  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important  vic- 
tory for  America's  consumers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  and 
the  full  text  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
and  opinion  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

JxTNX  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Elmzb  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  Vnited  Statea, 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  CoMFTROixn:  The  warranty 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  essential 
to  effective  implementation  of  the  program. 

Section  202(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  useful  life  of  flve  years  or 
fifty  thousand  miles  for  emission  control 
systems  for  light  duty  vehicles. 

Section  207  specifies  the  emission  control 
system  warranty  requirements,  end  Section 
207 (c)  (3)  states  that  the  warranty  shall 
include  instructiona  for  "reasoxiable  and 
necessary"  maintenance  of  the  emission  con- 
trol system. 

Thua.  only  "reasonable"  maintenance  Is  to 
be  permitted  for  emission  control  systems 
without  being  covered  by  the  5  year  <jr  60,000 
mile  warranty  provision  of  the  law. 

On  June  4,  1973,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  published  final  regulations 
regarding  the  aUowable  naalntenance  of 
emission  control  sjrstems  on  1975  model  year 
light  duty  vehicles.  These  regulations  allow 
one  replacement  of  a  catalyst  in  the  5  year 
or  50.000  mile  use  to  be  considered  as  main- 
tenance. 

In  May,  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  received  testimony  from 
auto  manufacturers  that  replacement  of  the 
catalytic  converters,  as  intended  to  be  al- 
lowed in  the  EPA  maintenance  regvilatlons, 
might  cost  as  much  as  $150.  In  addition,  the 
auto  companies  are  utilizing  the  catalytic 
converters  as  the  essential  item  of  emission 
control  equipment  to  achieve  the  1975  auto 
emission  standards.  Oeneral  Motors  testi- 
fied: "It  is  our  assumption  that  the  catalytic 
converter  should  be  treated  as  much  as  a 
part  of  the  system  as  the  oarb\iretor  or  any 
other  part." 

Because  of  the  cost  of  the  catalytic  con- 
verter system,  it  appears  inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  law  to  allow  replacement 
of  such  a  device  to  be  construed  as  "reason- 
able" maintenance.  The  Intent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  requiring  that 
emission  control  systems  be  guaranteed  for 
5  years  or  60,000  mUee  was  to  aaeure  that 
manufacturers  would  Introduce  effective, 
vehicle  life,  emissicm  control  systems  and 
that  unreasonable  costs  would  not  be  Im- 
posed on  the  consumer  to  maintain  a  vehi- 
cle's emission  control  systems.  This  Intent 
would  appear  to  be  violated  by  these  regu- 
lations in  that  replacement  of  catalytic  con- 
verters at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  at 
the  time  of  replacement  would  be  accepted 
as  "reasonable"  maintenance. 

Discussing  catalyst  replacement  before  the 
Subconmiittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
In  May  of  1972,  former  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Administrator  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus  stated : 

"In  order  to  achieve  the  standard,  as  I 
have  tried  to  state  on  page  eight  of  my  de- 
cision, one  replacement  was  necessary.  It  la 
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my  baUef  that  tbls  ought  to  be  paid  for  at 
tbe  time  the  car  is  pxirchaaad.  We  are  cur- 
rently T— earchlng  our  authority.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  the  authority  to  require  this 
undar  the  Act.  In  the  event  that  we  do,  tt  la 
my  ftoellng  that  the  consumer  Is  far  mora 
likely  to  replace  tbe  catalyst  when  necw- 
•ary,  than  if  we  leave  that  raplaoement  coat 
up  to  his  own  discretion,  or  being  caught  In 
•ome  tett  ttiat  requires  replaoement." 

Subsequently  I  received  an  opinion  from 
the  XPA  General  Counsel's  Office  which  con- 
cluded: 

"The  Administrator  may,  pursuant  to  I  306 
(a).  Impose  aa  a  term  of  a  manufacturer's 
certificate  of  conformity  the  requirement 
that  the  manufacttirer  provide  to  the  ulti- 
mate or  subsequent  piirchaaer  of  the  vehicle 
a  replacement  catalyst  at  no  coat  to  the 
purchaser,  other  than  any  replacement  cost 
which  may  be  incltided  In  tbe  vehicle's  orig- 
inal selling  price." 

Thus,  EPA  has  stated  tliat  the  Intent  of  the 
law  is  to  ensure  that  catalyst  replacement  is 
Included  In  the  warranty  provisions  (by  m- 
cluding  any  prospective  replacement  in  the 
Initial  purchase  price).  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  also  concliided  that  they 
have  authority  to  impose  such  a  requirement. 
I  request  that  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice review  the  regxilatlons,  the  law  and  legis- 
lative history  to  determine  if  this  regulation 
Is  consistent  with  the  law  requiring  that  only 
"reasonable"  maintenance  be  demanded  as  a 
condition  of  fulfillment  of  the  warranty. 

To  avoid  undue  Inconvenience  to  the  auto 
companies  in  planning  for  Implementation  of 
1976  standards  and  to  clarify  this  matter  as 
expeditloualy  as  possible,  I  request  that  this 
interpretation  be  provided  to  me  within  two 
weeks. 

Sincerely, 

Eomnn)  8.  MtrsKiE, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  PoUution. 
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COMPTROLLOl  OENKSAL  OP  THE 

Untttd  States, 
Washington,  DC,  September  S,  t»7S. 
Hon.  Edmtjnd  8.  Mttskik, 
Chairman,  Suboommittee  on  Air  ajwf  Water 
PoUution,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
US.  Senate. 
D«Aa  Ma.  Craibman:  By  letter  dated  Jime 
29,   1973,  you  requested  our  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  regulations  Issued  on  June  4, 
1978,  38  P.R.   14682,  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  regarding  catalytic 
converters   in   emission   control   systems   few 
light  duty  vehlclee  are  consistent  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  207  ot  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  by  section  8(a) 
of  PubUc  Law  91-604.  approved  December  31, 
1970,  42  U.8.C.   1867.  As   we  earlier   advised 
you,  we  found   it  necessary   to  obtain  the 
views  of  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA  prior 
to  rendering  an  opinion.  We  received  those 
views  in  a  letter  dated  August  2,  1973,  from 
EPA's  Associate  General  Counsel,  Air  Qual- 
ity and  Radiation  Division. 

You  state  that  m  testimony  given  In  May 
1973  before  your  subcommittee,  auto  manu- 
facturers stated  that  the  catalytic  converter, 
which  was  described  as  an  essential  and  ma- 
jor item  of  emission  control  equipment  to 
achieve  the  1976  auto  emission  standards, 
might  cost  as  much  as  $160  to  replace.  You 
point  out  that  section  202(d)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  1867f-l(d), 
prescribes  a  minimum  useful  life  of  flve  years 
or  fifty  thousand  miles  for  emission  control 
systems  for  light  duty  vehicles.  Section  207 
of  the  Act,  42  0.S.C.  1867f-5a.  specifies  the 
emission  control  system  warranty  require- 
menta,  with  subsection  207(c)(3) — 42  U.S.C. 
1867f-6a(c)  (3)— Stating  that  the  warranty 
ahaU  include  such  Instructions  for  main- 
tenance  and  use  of  the  vehicle  or  engine  as 
may  be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  assure 
the  proper  fiuctioning  of  the  emission  con- 


trol system.  While  you  state  that  BPA  has 
publlahed  final  regtilatlons  regarding  the  al- 
lowabls  maintenance  ot  «imi—tfii|  control 
systems  on  1976  modal  year  light  duty  ve- 
hlelss  and  that  these  regulations  aUow  one 
raplaoement  catalyst  m  the  6  year  or  60,000 
mile  period  to  be  considered  as  maintenance 
It  la  your  view  that: 

"Because  of  the  cost  of  the  catalytic  con- 
verter system,  it  appears  Inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  law  to  allow  replacement 
of  such  a  device  to  be  construed  as  "reason- 
able* maintenance.  The  intent  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  requiring  that 
emission  control  systems  be  guaranteed  for 
6  years  (»■  60,000  miles  was  to  assure  that 
manufacturers  would  introduce  effective,  ve- 
hicle life,  emlaolon  control  syetems  azul  that 
unreasonable  coeta  woiUd  not  be  Imposed  on 
the  consumer  to  maintain  a  vehicle's  emis- 
sion control  system.  This  Intent  would  ap- 
pear to  be  violated  by  these  regulations  in 
that  replacement  of  catalytic  convertera  at 
the  expense  of  the  consiimer  at  the  time  of 
replacement  would  be  accepted  as  "reason- 
able' maintenance." 

You  state  that  EPA  has  concluded  that 
It  has  the  authority  to  impose  a  require- 
ment upon  the  approval  of  a  manufac- 
turer's warranty  that  catalyst  replacement 
be  Included  in  the  warranty  provision,  the 
cost  of  which  would  presvunably  be  recovered 
in  the  initial  purchase  price  of  the  vehicle. 
It  is  your  view  that  tlUs  approach  is  con- 
sUtent  with,  and  demanded  by,  the  terms  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  you  request  this  Of- 
fice to  review  the  law,  legislative  lilstory 
and  regulations  to  determine  if  EPA's  pres- 
ent regulations  are  consistent  with  the  stat- 
utory provisions  requiring  that  only  reason- 
able maintenance  l>e  demanded  as  a  condi- 
tion of  fulfillment  of  the  warranty. 

As  noted,  section  207(a)  creates  a  defeota 
warranty  that  requires  the  manufactiirer  to 
warrant  that  each  new  vehicle  or  engine  Is 
designed,  built,  and  equipped  in  conformity 
with  applicable  regulations  at  the  time  of 
sale  and  that  each  is  free  from  defecta  in 
materials  and  workmanship  which  will  cause 
such   vehicle   or  engine  to  faU   to  conform 
with  applicable  regulations  for  Ite  useful  life 
of  6  years  or  60,000  miles.  Section  207(b) 
creates,   in  effect,   a  performance  warranty 
which  comes  into  effect  once  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  determines  that  faculties  and 
equipment  are  available  to  carry  out  test 
methods  and  procedures  to  assure  that  tlie 
vehicle  or  engine  are  performing  properly. 
Tliat  warranty  is  required  to  provide   that 
if  the  vehicle  is  maintained  and  operated  in 
accordance  with  the  manufacturer's  instruc- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  subsection  207(c) 
(3),  and  it  faUs  to  conform  during  ite  useful 
life  to  the  applicable  regulations  and  if  the 
ultimate  purchaser  or  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser  has   to   bear   any  penalty   or   other 
sanction   under  Federal   or  State   law,   the 
manufacturer  shaU   remedy   such   noncon- 
formity at  ite  own  cost. 

At  this  point  we  might  note  that  EPA's 
AssocUte  Oeneral  Counsel  informs  mb  that 
the  agency's  initial  proposal — requiring,  in 
effect.  Incorporation  of  the  replacement  cost 
into  the  purchase  price  of  the  vehicle— was 
to  be  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  manufac- 
turer's proposed  maintenance  and  was  not 
Intended  to  be  incorporated  into  either  the 
subsection  (a)  defecta  warranty  or  the  sub- 
section   (b)    performance  warranty. 

The  Associate  Oeneral  Counsel  advises  that 
the  preamble  to  the  proposed  regulations, 
which  raised  the  Issue  of  requiring  manu- 
facturere  to  warrant  the  replacement  of  the 
catalyste  to  the  owner  of  the  motor  vehicle, 
would  have  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  replacement  cost  into  the  purchase  price 
of  the  vehicle.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  re- 
placement had  already  been  paid  for.  the 
vehicle  owner  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
have  the  part  replaced.  He  notee  that  the 
proposal  was  not  principally  designed  as  a 


consumer  protection  measure  but  to  help  as- 
sun  replacement.  As  to  the  reason  the  pro- 
posal was  not  Implemented,  he  explains: 

"This  proposal  was  met  with  almost  unl- 
versaUy  adverse  coomiente.  Problems  cited 
were  the  windfall  benefit  which  would  accrue 
to  the  manufacturen  for  raplaoementa  paid 
for  but  not  made,  the  adm:nlst]mUve  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  reimbursement  of  vtiU- 
cle  owners  or  dealers  for  replacements,  and 
most  importantly,  the  expected  'tying'  effect 
to  the  manufacturere'  dealere  and  parte  for 
the  replacemente,  thereby  cutting  out  inde- 
pendent parte  manufacturere  and  garages. 
These  comments  are  stlU  on  file,  of  course, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  them  available 
to  you  If  you  wish." 

Tbe  Associate  General  Counsel  fiuther 
states  that  while  EPA  does  not  disagree  Uiat 
section  a07(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  is  intended  In 
part  to  restrict  emission  system  maintenance 
required  by  the  manufacturer  to  that  which 
Is  reasonable  and  that  in  reviewing  recom- 
mended maintenance  Instructions  the  coats 
asaoclated  with  maintenance  items  are  con- 
sldared  in  determining  reasonableness,  it  ap- 
pears that  replacement  cost  of  the  cata- 
lysts— a  part  of  the  total  emission  system — 
wUl  be  visited  upon  the  vehicle  owner  at  some 
time.  He  polnte  out  that  the  replacement 
cost  is  not  expected  by  the  agency  to  differ 
whether  it  is  included  in  the  original  vehicle 
purchase  price  or  whether  it  is  paid  at  the 
time  of  replacement. 

Thus,  due  prtmarUy  to  economic  consider- 
ations EPA  determined  that  ite  original  pro- 
posal was  not  feasible.  Accordingly,  although 
the  agency  apparently  considers  that  it  has 
sufficient  authority  to  require  the  manufac- 
turere to  include,  in  effect,  the  replacement 
cost  of  catalytic  convertera  in  the  purchase 
price  of  their  vehicles,  it  determined  that  it 
was  not  required  by  the  law  to  do  so  and  that 
for  reasons  of  economic  policy  it  was  not 
prudent  to  institute  such  a  requirement. 
Rather,  it  determined  it  could  accomplish  Ite 
overall  responsibilities  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  through  other  means.  The  Associate  Gen- 
eral Counsel  explains: 

"By  not  adopting  a  requirement  that  man- 
ufacturere cover  by  warranty  the  replace- 
ment of  the  catalytic  converter,  the  Agency 
has  had  to  place  greater  reliance  upon  the  in- 
terest in  air  pollution  control  of  the  motor 
vehicle  owning  public,  and  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  emissions  Inspection  and  testing 
programs  by  States  and  localities.  The  latter 
activity,  which  is  clearly  contemplated  by 
both  {{  110  and  210  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
wlU  presumably  be  utUlzed  by  the  States 
and  localities  where  the  greatest  motpr  ve- 
hicle pollution  problems  exist.  The  Agency 
believes  that  vehicle  ownere  subject  to  these 
programs  will  be  forced  to  make  the  neces- 
sary replacement,  whUe  those  In  less  urban- 
ized areas  may  not,  which  makes  sense  both 
from  air  quality  and  economic  standpointe." 
EPA's  position  was  further  set  forth  in  the 
introduction  to  the  final  regulations  on  the 
matter  as  follows: 

"The  provision  to  reqiUre  warning  devices 
to  alert  the  vehicle  operator  to  the  need  for 
EGR  system  and  catalytic  converter  mainte- 
nance has  been  Included  in  response  to  com- 
mente  received  on  means  of  Inducing  ve- 
hicle ownere  to  perform  maintenance. 
Commente  had  l>een  requested  on  this  issue 
of  EPA's  requiring  that  manufacturere  war- 
rant the  cost  of  catalytic  converter  and  EGR 
system  replacement.  Many  comments  re- 
ceived were  opposed  to  warranty  because  ite 
application  would  be  anticompetitive  and 
difficult  to  administer. 

"Also,  the  loss  of  a  vehicle  and  the  incon- 
venience of  bringing  it  to  a  dealer  were  con- 
sidered to  far  outweigh  the  prepayment  in- 
centive and  therefore  It  was  argued  that  the 
recall  rate  would  be  low.  No  comments  op- 
posed warning  devices  and  some  groups 
eaUed  them  the  t>est  hope  tar  performance  of 
maintenance.  Several  other  groups  com- 
mented that  warning  devices  could  comple- 
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ment  the  Implementation  of  State  Inspection 
programs  by  providing  an  easy  means  to  ds- 
tennlne  whether  EOR  B3rBtems  and  catalytic 
converters  were  functioning.  Based  upon 
these  comments  and  its  further  assessment 
<rf  the  relative  practicability  of  warning  de- 
Tlcea  and  warranties,  EPA  has  determined 
'•^bat  warning  devices  provide  the  best  incen- 
tive at  this  time  for  the  performance  of 
maintenance  on  EQB  systems  and  catalytic 
converters." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Under  the  regulations  the  catalytic  con- 
verter may  be  serviced  once  during  50,000 
miles  If  the  vehicle  Is  equipped  with  a  warn- 
ing device  that  will  alert  the  vehicle  operator 
to  the  need  for  such  maintenance;  the  signal 
shall  be  activated  either  at  a  specified  inter- 
val or  upon  component  failure.  There  are  no 
unscheduled  maintenance  provisions  for 
catalytic  converters  in  addition  to  the  one 
allowable  scheduled  or  unscheduled  servic- 
ing point.  The  reason  for  not  allowing  an  ad- 
ditional unscheduled  servicing  of  catalytic 
converters  is  that  the  cost  of  such  servicing 
Is  expected  to  be  high,  and  it  is  unlikely, 
since  there  would  probably  be  no  adverse 
drlveablUty  as  a  result  of  converter  malfunc- 
tion or  failure,  that  owners  would  absorb  the 
cost  of  replacement  more  than  once  during 
50.000  miles."  38  FJt.  14683  (June  4,  1973) 

The  regulations  Issued  on  June  4,  1973,  re- 
vised section  85.075-4  of  part  86,  title  40  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  as  applicable 
to  1976  model  year  light  duty  vehicles.  New 
subsection  (a)(4)  thereof  provides : 

"(4)  The  catalytic  converter  may  be  serv- 
iced once  during  50,000  miles  if  an  audible 
and/or  visible  signal  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator alerts  the  vehicle  operator  to  the 
need  for  maintenance.  The  signal  may  be 
activated  either  by  component  failure  or  need 
for  maintenance  at  a  scheduled  point."  38 
P.R.  14685  (June  4, 1973) 

The  major  issue,  as  framed  in  your  letter. 
Is  whether  the  replacement  of  the  converter 
at  an  expense  to  the  consumer  of  up  to  $150 
at  the  time  of  replacement — if  necessary — 
can  be  considered  as  "reasonable  and  neces- 
sary" maintenance  in  view  of  the  provisions 
of  section  202  and  section  207(a)  and  (c)  (3) . 

As  Indicated  above,  the  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  law  (sections  202  and  207  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended)  in  effect  require 
the  manufacturer  to  warrant  the  vehicle  and 
engine,  including  the  emission  control  sys- 
tem, so  that  the  prescribed  emission  stand- 
ards shall  be  met  for  five  years  or  50,000 
miles,  whichever  comes  first,  except  that  the 
manufacturer  may  require  the  owner  to  use 
and  maintain  the  vehicle  and  engine  as  may 
be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  emission  system. 
The  pertinent  legislative  history  Is  contained 
on  the  conference  committee  report,  House 
Report  91-1783,  dated  December  17,  1970,  in 
the  accompyanying  Statement  of  the  Man- 
agers on  the  Part  of  the  House,  at  pp.  50-51. 
In  pertinent  part  it  is  stated  therein: 

"The  House  bill  required  manufacturers  to 
warrant  that  vehicles  or  engines  they  pro- 
duce are  of  substantially  the  same  construc- 
tion as  the  prototype  vehicle  with  respect  to 
which  the  certificate  of  conformity  was  Is- 
sued. The  Senate  amendment  required  (effec- 
tive 90  days  after  the  Administrator  estab- 
lishes feasible  testing  methods  and  proce- 
dures) that  manufacturers  warrant  that 
vehicles  and  engines  will  conform  with  ap- 
plicable emission  standards  throughout  their 
useful  life  (set  at  5  years  or  50,000  miles)  If 
maintenance  and  certain  other  requirements 
are  met. 

"The  Senate  amendment  also  authorized 
the  Administrator,  if  he  determined  that  any 
class  or  category  of  vehicles  or  engines  did 
not  conform  with  applicable  emission  stand- 
ards, to  require  manufacturers  to  notify  pur- 
chasers of  such  nonconformity.  Moreover,  if 
ft  manufacturer  discovered  such  nonconform- 
ity during  the  term  of  any  warranty  required 


under  the  Senate  amendment,  be  was  re- 
quired to  notify  purchasers  of  the  noncon- 
formity and  to  remedy  such  nonconfonnlty 
at  no  cost  to  the  owner. 

"The  conference  substitute  adopts  sub- 
stantially the  provisions  of  the  Hoiue  bill 
relating  to  prototype  and  production  line 
testing  and  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  relating  to  compliance  after 
sale  and  warranty.  *  *  * . 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  provision  for  warranty  follows  the 
Senate  bill  except,  in  addition  to  establish- 
ing test  procedures,  the  Administrator  must 
find  that  inspection  facilities  or  equipment 
are  available  to  enforce  Individual  vehicle 
compliance.  Also  a  warranty  will  not  be- 
come effective  for  a  vehicle  unless  failure  to 
comply  with  a  standard  subjects  the  pur- 
chaser to  sanctions.  Prop>er  operation  and 
maintenance  are  a  precon<Utlon  to  the  man- 
iifacturer's  obligation.  In  afldltlon  to  the  per- 
formance wEirranty,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute calls  for  a  defect  warranty  for  mate- 
rials and  workmanship. 

"If  the  Administrator  determines  (on  the 
basis  of  inspections  or  studies)  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  any  class  of  vehicles  or 
engines,  although  properly  maintained  and 
used,  do  not  meet  the  emission  standards 
during  the  useful  life  of  such  vehicles  or 
engines,  he  shall  notify  the  manufacturer 
of  such  nonconformity,  and  be  shall  require 
the  manufacturer  to  submit  a  plan  for  rem- 
edying such  nonconformity.  In  the  case  of 
properly  used  and  maintained  vehicles  and 
engines,  this  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  maniifacturer.  If  a  manufacturer  dis- 
agrees with  such  determination  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  afford  the  man\ifacturer  and 
other  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  at  a  public  hearing.  Un- 
less, upon  such  hearings,  the  Administrator 
withdraws  such  determination,  he  shall, 
v^thin  60  days  after  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing, order  the  manufacturer  to  notify  pur- 
chasers. The  Administrator  shall  prescrltw 
regulations  concerning  notlflr^tlon  proce- 
dure. Any  cost  obligation  Incurred  by  any 
dealer  is  to  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer 
and  transfer  of  such  cost  obligation  through 
franchise  or  any  agreements  fronj  a  manu- 
facturer to  a  dealer  is  prohibited. 

"If  a  manufacturer's  advertising  makes 
any  statement  respecting  the  cost  or  value 
of  emission  control  devices  or  systems,  such 
statement  must  set  forth  the  cost  or  value 
attributed  to  such  devices  or  systems  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statisftlcs) .  The  manufacturer  shall 
furnish  such  written  instructions  for  main- 
tenance and  use  of  any  vehicles  and  engines 
by  ultimate  purchasers  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  proper  functioning  of  emission  control 
devices  or  systems.  •  •  •." 

Considering  the  language  of  the  statutory 
provisions  in  question  and  the  pertinent  leg- 
islative history,  it  appears  that  the  Congress 
Intended  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  vehicle 
and  engine.  Including  the  emission  control 
system.  In  conformance  with  applicable  emis- 
sion standards  during  the  useful  life  (five 
years  or  50,000  miles)  of  the  vehicle  and  en- 
gine was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturer except  for  "reasonable  and  neces- 
sary" maintenance.  Thus,  as  Indicated  above, 
the  question  that  arises  here  is  whether  the 
replacement  of  the  catalytic  converter  de- 
scribed as  an  essential  and  major  item  of  the 
emission  control  system — at  a  cost  of  up  to 
$150 — during  the  warranty  period  may  be 
considered  as  "reasonable"  maintenance. 

Since  the  catalytic  converter  apparently  Is 
a  major  part  of  the  emission  control  system, 
it  is  our  view  its  replacement  would  consti- 
tute something  more  than  "reasonable  main- 
tenance." To  put  It  another  way  the  replace- 
ment of  the  catalytic  converter  Is  the  replace- 
ment of  a  major  part  of  the  emission  control 
systems    rather    than    "reasonable    mainte- 


nance" of  su<di  aystem  at  at  the  vehicle  axHl 
engine.  While  It  may  be  that  U  the  Admin- 
istrator had  required  replacment  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer,  such  cost  would 
tiave  been  Included  in  the  price  of  the  ve- 
hicle, that  does  not  require  the  conclusion 
that  replacement  of  such  an  item  constitutes 
reasonable  maintenance.  In  fact  if  replace- 
ment of  the  catalytic  converter  be  considered 
reasonable  maintenance,  we  question  whether 
the  Administrator  could  require  replace- 
ment at  the  maniifactiirer's  expense,  since 
under  the  law  reasonable  maintenance  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  functioning  of  the 
emission  control  system  li  to  be  at  the  ve- 
hicle owner's  expense. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  and  baaed  on  the 
record  presently  before  us,  it  is  our  view  that 
replacement  of  the  catalytic  converter  may 
not  be  considered  reasonable  maintenance  so 
as  to  require  that  replacement  be  at  the  ve- 
hicle owner's  expense.  Therefore,  In  our 
opinion,  the  regiilations  allowing  one  re- 
placement of  the  catalytic  converter  at  the 
vehicle  owner's  expense  during  the  warranty 
period  is  not  consistent  with  the  law  and  its 
legislative  history. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EUCZB  B.  Staatb, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


ENERGY  POLICY  SHOULD  BE 
EXPLAINED 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Brfr.  President.  Preddent 
Nixon's  announcement  that  he  will  seek 
suspension  of  air  pollution  emission 
standards  in  answer  to  the  threat  of  a 
fuel  shortage  is  apparently  based  more 
on  politics  than  on  fact.  Not  only  did  the 
President  fail  to  Justify  this  proposal,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  ad- 
ministration sources  any  analysis  of  the 
basis  for,  or  implications  of  this  policy. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  deserve 
a  complete  explanation  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident, through  his  Energy  Policy  OflSce, 
intends  to  do.  Therefore,  1  have  today 
initiated  an  Invitation  to  Oov.  John  Love, 
Director  of  the  Energy  Policy  OflBce,  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  in  the  next  week. 

The  President  has  clearly  decided  to 
abandcxi  the  environmental  safeguards 
which  some  States  and  localities  have 
adopted  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  step  should 
not  be  taken  lightly. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  President 
recommended  that  we  reduce  our  clean 
air  eSort  we  were  told  that  the  people  of 
North  Birmingham,  Ala.,  have  to  fight  to 
breathe  liecause  of  the  dirty  air. 

The  people  who  must  breathe  dirty  air 
have  a  right  to  ask  whether  the  President 
has  considered  other  alternatives.  Who 
produced  this  policy?  What  were  the 
facts  taken  into  consideration?  How  was 
the  decision  made?  Were  alternatives 
such  as  fuel  conservation  considered? 
Would  a  mandatory  allocation  program 
work  as  well  or  better  in  providing  fuel, 
while  not  endangering  people's  health? 
These  are  just  some  of  Uie  questions  I 
hope  Governor  Love  will  answer. 

The  President  has  not  explained  what 
States  will  be  affected  or  for  how  long. 
He  has  not  explained  the  legal  basis  for 
his  action. 

He  has  not  specified  the  amount  of  the 
fuel  shortage,  or  how  dirty  the  substitute 
fuel  will  be. 

All  the  President  has  said  Is  that  we 
should    abandon    environmental    safe- 
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guards  rather  than  get  tough  with  the 
oil  industry.  He  has  said  he  would  prefer 
to  sacrifice  the  health  of  the  people 
rather  than  impose  mandatory  fuel  allo- 
cati<xi  requirements  on  the  oil  industry. 
I  want  to  know  why. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
8«it  that  my  letter  of  invitation  to  Gov- 
ernor Love,  a  newspaper  article  on  the 
air  problems  in  Birmingham,  and  other 
related  newspaper  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.8.  Skmatb, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  September  10,  1973. 
Hon.  John  Lovk, 
Director  of  Energy  Policy, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Oovkknor  Lovx:  I  have  read  with 
deep  concern  the  press  reports  regarding 
the  effort  which  you  will  make  in  the  near 
future  to  gain  relaxation  of  state  air  pollu- 
tion standards.  I  understand  that  the  justi- 
fication for  this  attempted  action  relates 
to  the  avaUabUlty  of  low  sulfur  fuels  to 
meet  home  heating  needs  this  winter. 

As  you  know,  many  states  have  adopted 
stringent  air  pollution  emission  standards 
In  response  to  legislation  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  Congress  over  the  past  de- 
cade. In  many  instances,  state  standards  and 
deadlines  for  their  compliance  have  been 
incorporated  in  approved  air  quality  im- 
plementation plans  which.  In  effect,  means 
that  they  have  become  Federal  standards 
and  deadlines.  Whether  or  not  this  Is  the 
case  in  the  specific  instances  which  you 
wlU  address  when  you  confer  with  the  Oov- 
emors  is  not  clear. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  with  a  complete 
evaluation  of  the  Justification  for  and  Im- 
pact of  this  proposed  effort,  I  would  appre- 
ciate yovu-  appearance  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  prior  to  your  scheduled  meet- 
ing with  the  Oovemors,  hopefuUy  before 
the  end  of  this  week  or  early  next  week.  I 
cannot  understate  the  importance  of  a 
timely  public  discussion  of  the  policies 
which  you  have  been  directed  to  implement. 
I  would  appreciate  a  response  to  this  in- 
vitation by  the  close  of  business  Tuesday, 
September  11,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  hearing. 
I  realize  this  notice  is  short,  but  the  nature 
of  the  issue  underscores  the  urgency  of  the 
hearing.  If  you  have  any  questions  re- 
garding this  invitation,  please  contact  Leon 
O.  Billings  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  at 
225-7859. 

Sincerely, 

Editdnd  S.  MtrsKiE, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on    Air    and 
Water  Pollution. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  1973) 
PoLLtmoN    Chokes    Nohtr    Buimingkam — 

Alabama  Cmr  Gets  KPA  Help  in  Program 

To  Clean  Up  Ani 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Delia  Thomas,  who 
lives  in  the  shadows  of  iron  forge  stacks  that 
>}elch  acrid  smoke  day  and  night,  woke  up  at 
1  o'clock  the  other  morning  "smothering" — as 
If  someone  were  holding  a  pillow  over  her 
face. 

"She  Just  about  died.  She  was  gasping  for 
every  breath,"  said  her  daughter,  Kathleen 
Barron. 

Mrs.  Barron  rushed  her  mother  to  a  nearby 
hospital,  out  of  the  heavily  polluted  area, 
where  the  older  woman  quickly  revived.  "As 
soon  as  she  got  into  the  clean  air  of  the  hos- 
pital she  was  better,"  said  Mrs.  Barron.  "The 
doctors  couldn't  find  anything  wrong.  They 
said  It  was  just  the  pollution." 


The  air  is  never  clean  in  the  NMth  Bir- 
mingham neighborhood  in  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
ron and  her  mother  live.  Smoke  pours  con- 
tinually from  plants  owned  by  the  U.S.  Pipe 
Co.  on  one  side  of  the  neighborhood  and  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  known  here  as 
ACIPCO,  on  the  other. 

People  in  that  area  breathe  polluted  air  no 
mattei^  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

"I  don't  see  how  they  live  out  there,  I  really 
don't."  said  City  CouncUwoman  Angle 
Orooms  Proctor,  who  heads  the  council's 
pollution  committee. 

On  a  visit  to  North  Birmingham  last  week,' 
the  air  smelled  like  burning  gfunpowder  and 
was  heavy  with  tiny  black  particles  of  soot 
that  coUected  on  a  reporter's  suit. 

Nevertheless,  residents  insisted  that  the  air 
that  day  was  really  clean — for  North  Bir- 
mingham, that  Is. 

"It's  good  today,"  said  Elva  Carr.  "Tester- 
day  you  couldnt  even  get  your  breath.  The 
air  was  so  thick  you  could  cut  It  with  a 
knife." 

Residents  interviewed  aU  complained  of 
re^lratory  problems — wheezing,  sneezing, 
coughing  and  shortness  of  breath. 

They  didn't  attach  medical  terms  to  their 
aliments,  but  detaUed  studies  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  show  that 
people  who  live  In  heavUy  polluted  areas 
suffer  far  more  from  such  diseases  as  asthma, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  emphysema  and  even 
the  common  cold  and  flu  than  people  who 
live  in  clear  air. 

Young  chUdren  who  live  in  neighborhoods 
where  the  air  is  constantly  polluted  move 
less  air  in  and  out  of  their  l\ings  each  time 
they  breathe  than  children  who  grow  up  in  a 
clean  atmosphere. 

An  unpublished  EPA  study  estimates  the 
cost  of  excess  illness  due  to  poUuted  air  at 
$3  billion  a  year. 

But  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  shadow 
of  stacks  from  Birmingham's  steel  mills  and 
cement  plants,  pollution  not  only  aSecta 
their  health  but  their  way  of  life. 

They  complain  that  they  can't  sit  out  in 
their  front  yards  the  way  other  people  do, 
or  cook  dinners  over  barbeque  grills.  Houses 
always  look  as  if  tbey  need  a  paint  Job,  even 
those  that  have  Just  been  painted. 

"It  ruins  the  tops  of  the  cars.  You  have  to 
keep  washing  it  off,  and  stiU  the  paint  comes 
off  the  car,"  said  Gladys  Freeman,  who  lives 
down  the  street  from  Mrs.  Barron. 

Like  many  of  her  neighbors,  Mrs.  Freeman 
said  walking  outside  makes  her  sneeze.  Her 
husband,  she  said,  coughs  a  lot. 

"We  Just  take  cod  liver  oil  and  honey  to 
help  keep  the  lungs  clear  and  drink  gin  to 
make  the  taste  of  the  cod  liver  oU  go  away." 
Across  the  street,  Frances  Chapman  said 
she  has  so  much  trouble  breathing  that  she 
cant  walk  two  blocks  to  the  nearest  store 
without  stopping  to  rest. 

"I  smother  a  lot,"  she  said.  "I  can't  breathe 
even  when  I'm  sitting  at  home.  I'm  58;  that's 
young.  I'm  not  so  old." 

Mrs.  Chapman  said  her  doctor  told  her  She 
had  bronchitis.  But  Dr.  George  E.  Hardy  Jr., 
health  officer  for  Jefferson  County,  said  the 
woman  could  be  suffering  from  early  stages 
of  emphysema — a  more  serious  debUitatlng 
disease  characterized  by  the  inability  to 
breathe  easily. 

Emphysema,  in  its  final  stages,  leaves  a 
person  almost  incapacitated. 

"I  have  a  hard  time  shaving,"  said  S.  S. 
Oodbee  Jr.,  who  spent  his  life  working  In  the 
midst  of  heavily  polluted  air.  He  developed 
emphysema  eight  years  ago.  He  sat  in  a  chair 
during  the  Interview,  wheezing  as  he  talked. 
"I  can't  go  to  my  home  workshop  to  buUd 
things  for  my  grandchildren.  Bending  over 
and  hammering  is  too  much  for  me.  When  I 
carry  an  elght-t>ottle  package  of  Coke  from 
the  car  to  the  front  of  the  house,  I  don't  have 
enough  breath  left  to  get  up  the  steps,"  he 
continued. 


"I've  got  a  little  five-year-old  granddaugh- 
ter who  can  do  more  work  than  I  can." 

There  is  no  scientific  proof  that  air  pollu- 
tion causes  emphysema,  which  most  exi>erts 
believe  can  be  triggered  by  many  factors  in- 
cluding heredity,  smoking  and  occupational 
assaults  of  the  lung  by  pollutants. 

But  there  is  clear  evidence  from  studlee 
done  by  EPA  and  other  sclentlsU  that  there 
is  more  emphysema  in  areas  with  heavily 
poUuted  air. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Russakoff,  a  lung  specialist  here, 
foimd  a  "direct  correlation  between  the  level 
of  pollution  in  an  area  and  the  impairment 
of  lung  function  among  Its  residents." 

The  greatest  number  of  lung  ailments  in 
the  area  came  from  North  Birmingham. 

There  Is  something  called  "Birmingham 
lung"  that  a  doctor  can  see  on  autopsy. 

"It's  a  filthy  lung,"  said  Dr.  Hardy.  "It 
looks  like  the  black  lung  of  a  coal  miner." 

Birmingham,  spurred  by  an  active  citizens' 
group,  has  been  working  to  clean  Its  air.  Two 
years  ago,  when  Birmingham  suffered  one  of 
its  worst  air  pollution  episodes.  Hardy  called 
In  the  EPA,  which  for  the  first  time  used 
power  given  it  by  Congress  to  close  down  the 
furnaces  and  forges  until  the  air  cleared  up. 

Now  the  manufacturing  companies  all  have 
plans  and  schedules  for  cleaning  the  pollu- 
tants that  pour  from  their  smokestacks.  By 
1975,  said  Hardy,  Birmingham  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  federal  clean  air  standards. 

There  are  already  signs  that  the  air  in  parte 
of  Birmingham  Is  getting  cleaner.  In  the  Mid- 
field  area,  about  two  miles  from  the  U.S. 
Steel  smokestacks  but  right  behind  the 
stacks  of  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 
residents  noted  some  Improvement  since  the 
cement  company  put  antlpoUutlon  devices 
on  its  stacks  last  May. 

But  the  air  was  still  heavy  with  a  fine 
White  dust  that  comes  from  the  cement 
plant.  "You  can  see  it  on  the  cars  and  sweep 
it  off  the  porches,"  said  Mrs.  L.  T.  Jaynes. 
"Lord,  you  can  smell  it  in  the  air. 

"But  It  used  to  be  that  in  daylight  you 
couldn't  see  that  house  over  there" — pointing 
to  a  house  clearly  visible  across  the  street. 

Sandra  HoUey  noted  that  her  family's 
health  had  Improved  since  the  cement  com- 
pany began  using  the  antl-poUutlon  devices. 

"My  husband  used  to  wake  up  hacking, 
spitting,  gagging  every  morning.  The  doctor 
told  him  it  was  Just  dust  and  pollution.  He 
said  he  couldn't  do  anything  about  it.  During 
the  past  couple  of  months  it's  been  better, 
though  he  still  has  spells  of  it." 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Sept.  10,  1973] 

Hkatiko  On.  Plan  bt  Nixon  Faces 

SOMX  TJnckrtaintt 

Washington. — The  Nixon  administration 
plan  to  free  additional  supplies  of  home  beat- 
ing oil  by  relaxing  clean  air  requirements 
could  help  the  U.S.  get  through  the  winter 
without  serious  fuel  dislocations — but  there 
are  stumbling  blocks. 

Deq>ite  President  Nixon's  vigorous  endorse- 
ment in  an  unusual  appearance  at  a  press 
briefing  on  the  energy  situation,  the  plan 
cant  assure  that  Washington  won't  have  to 
Impose  some  type  of  mandatory  heating  oil 
aUocatlon  system. 

An  overriding  imcertalnty  for  Nixon  energy 
planners  U  how  cold  the  winter  will  be.  Se- 
vere weather  in  the  U.S.  cotild  shoot  demand 
above  normal  expectations.  Severe  weather  in 
Europe  as  well  would  cut  back  the  fuel 
available  for  expert  by  Common  Market 
refiners,  crimping  supplies  here. 

The  Mideast  situation  is  another  major 
concern.  If  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia  carry 
out  threats  to  cut  off  or  limit  their  oil  ex- 
ports, the  U.S.  could  face  even  graver  supply 
problems  in  the  coming  months,  administra- 
tion officials  acknowledge.  In  his  White  House 
statement,  the  President  clearly  attempted 
to  convince  Mideast  oU  nations  that  the  U.S. 
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•nargy  sltiutlon  Isnt  tMul  enough  to  iinder- 
mlne  foreign  policy  poslUonB.  Mr.  Nixon  said 
be  doesn't  see  any  "energy  crisis,"  but  only 
"abort-term  shortages."  He  repeated  admin- 
istration views  that  nuclear  power  and  coal 
liquefaction  and  gaslflcatlon  will  become  vi- 
able alternatives  to  oil  Imports  over  tbe  next 
several  years. 

DXVXLOPINO   ALTKKKATIVXS 

The  vs.  would  prefer  to  continue  Mideast 
Imports,  Mr.  Nixon  suggested,  but  It  "must 
develop  tbe  capacity  (of  alternatives)  so  no 
other  nation  has  us  In  a  position  that  they 
can  cut  off  our  oil  (and)  our  energy." 

For  the  present,  however,  tbe  plan  to  avert 
fuel  shortages  through  relaxation  of  the  clean 
air  rales  doesn't  Jibe  with  efforts  In  Con- 
gress to  fight  shortages  with  a  mandatory 
fuel-allocation  scheme.  Tbe  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  requiring  the  administration  to 
dlwy  up  oil  supplies  among  such  users  as 
utilities.  Independent  gasoline  companies 
and  farmers.  Tbe  administration  opposes  tbe 
bUl. 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D.,  Wash.),  the  bill's 
chief  sponsor,  said  In  a  television  Interview 
yesterday  that  be  luiderstands  House  leaders 
■'will  move  on  It  this  coming  week."  The 
measure  came  close  to  a  House  vote  before 
the  August  recess,  but  It  hit  a  procedural 
snag. 

Sen.  Jackson  said  on  ABC's  Issues  and  An- 
swers that  "I  don't  believe  there's  a  need  to 
relax  air  pollution  standards"  If  a  mandatory 
allocation  system  Is  working  and  supplies  of 
Imported  oil  aren't  reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  planned  relaxation  of 
air  standards,  tbe  administration  energy  Ini- 
tiatives as  outlined  by  tbe  President  and 
John  Love,  head  of  the  White  House  energy 
office  Include: 

A  proposal  to  be  made  shortly  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  that 
they  approve  selling  100.000  barrels  daily  of 
crude  oil  from  the  Elk  Hills  naval  petroleum 
reserve  to  augment  West  Coast  market  sup- 
plies. Tbe  reserve,  near  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  Is 
managed  and  one  25% -owned  by  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  and  contains  an  es- 
timated one  billion  barrels  of  oil.  However, 
some  administration  oil  officials,  recalling  the 
House  committee's  adamant  opposition  to 
such  a  move  In  tbe  past,  are  skeptical  wheth- 
er chances  have  Improved. 

COST   PASS-THKOUGH 

A  pass-through  of  Imported  home-heating 
oU  costs  expected  to  be  announced  by  the 
Coet  of  Living  Council  this  week,  adding 
about  two  cents  a  gallon  to  consumer  costs. 
The  Phase  4  controlled  domestic  bulk  price 
for  No.  2  oil,  as  tbe  fuel  technically  Is  known. 
Is  12  cents  to  14  cents  a  gallon,  Mr.  Love's 
chief  of  staff,  Charles  DlBona,  estimated.  By 
comparison,  foreign  No.  2's  asking  price  Is 
around  25  cents  a  gallon.  Tbe  Phase  4  num- 
ber-pricing change  Involves  a  formula  that 
would  spread  foreign  oil  costs  across  total 
n.S.  sales.  Mr.  DlBona  said,  thus  ending  tbe 
present  "disincentive"  for  Imports. 

Consxiltatlon  between  the  White  House  and 
tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  speed  up 
nuclear-plant  licensing.  Without  saying  pre- 
cisely bow  this  would  be  done  or  mentioning 
tbe  effect  on  environment  factors  In  license 
cases,  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Love  both  asserted 
that  the  present  10-year  gap  between  plant 
announcement  and  start-up  Is  too  long. 

Relaxing  the  clean  air  standards  would  re- 
lease supplies  of  clean  No.  2  oil  that  cur- 
rently are  blended  with  hlgb-sulpbur  resid- 
ual oil.  This  process,  mostly  carried  oa  by 
Caribbean  refiners  using  hlgb-sulpbur  Vene- 
zuelan crude,  produces  a  fuel  for  power 
plants  and  Industry  that  Is  low  enough  In 
sulphur  to  satisfy  state  and  local  antipollu- 
tion Standards. 

VARIANCES  FROM   HXALTH   STANDARDS 

The  administration  program  will  Involve 
tbe  granting  of  variances  by  tbe  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency  from  the  health- 
protecting  primary  standards  In  Nutheast- 
em  and  upper  Midwestern  states,  where  use 
of  blended  fuels  Is  particularly  heavy,  Mr. 
Love  expULned.  Tbe  EPA,  as  permitted  by  tbe 
1970  Clean  Air  Act.  granted  similar  varlancas 
last  winter,  but  this  time  they  will  be  of- 
fered farther  In  advance  of  any  possible 
shortage  to  allow  utilities  and  other  Indus- 
trial fuel  users  to  contract  for  unblended 
supplies. 

Oovemors  and  mayors  In  tbe  affected  areas 
must  approve  tbe  plan,  but  officials  dont  see 
any  local  resistance,  based  on  last  year's  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Love  described  Russell  Train, 
EPA  administrator-designate,  as  In  agree- 
ment with  the  proposal.  In  addition  to  the 
variance  policy,  the  administration  is  con- 
tinuing to  press  states  to  delay  enforcement 
of  secondary  clear  air  standards.  These  are 
designed  to  protect  vegetation  and  property, 
but  postponing  enforcement  would  permit 
continued  use  of  domestic  coal  supplies 
rather  than  forcing  utilities  to  seek  a  low- 
sulphvir  petroleum  substitute. 

The  clean  air  variance  plan,  Mr.  DlBona 
estimated,  would  free  200,000  to  400,000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  No.  2  oil  for  bome-heatlng  pvir- 
poses.  Last  winter,  UjB.  imports  of  bome- 
beatlng  oil  averaged  about  400,000  barrels 
dally  and  tbe  additional  supplies,  therefore, 
would  cover,  or  nearly  cover,  the  nation's 
winter  needs,  assvmitng  normal  weather  and 
no  cutoff  of  Mideast  supplies.  This  winter, 
officials  hope  that  bome-heatlng  oil  Imports 
will  average  about  600,000  barrels  dally. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  1973] 
CI.KAN    Am    Rt7L.BS    Must    Bk  leased,    Nixon 

DECUUtES 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

In  a  move  that  Is  certain  to  run  Into 
strong  opposition  from  ecologists.  President 
Nixon  yesterday  declared  that  tbe  country 
must  retreat  from  its  cleam  air  standards  to 
avoid  a  fuel  shortage  this  winter. 

"It  will  be  necessary  for  those  standards 
at  the  state  level  to  be  modified,"  the  Presi- 
dent said  following  a  two-hour  meeting  with 
bis  energy  advisers  at  tbe  White  Hoxise  yes- 
terday. "Unless  those  standards  are  relaxed, 
we  could  have  a  very  serious  problem  this 
winter." 

WhUe  not  spelling  out  which  state  stand- 
ards must  be  relaxed.  President  Nixon  almost 
certainly  meant  tbe  restrictions  that  have 
banned  tbe  burning  of  coal  and  blgb-stilfur 
oil  in  the  populous  Northeast  and  in  Midwest 
states  like  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan. 

Tbe  White  House  has  no  authority  to  over- 
ride state  clean  air  standards,  but  tbe  Presi- 
dent said  be  directed  White  House  energy 
adviser  John  A.  Love  to  meet  this  week  or 
next  with  state  and  city  ofBclals  to  discuss 
moves  against  air  pollution  restrictions. 

"This  can  be  done  administratively," 
President  Nixon  said,  meaning  that  no  new 
legislation  is  needed,  "but  it  requires  the 
cooperation  of  the  governors  because  the  gov- 
ernors have  had  their  legislators  adopt  stand- 
ards which  are  state  law." 

Tbe  President  met  to  discuss  the  country's 
energy  shortages  with  15  administration 
aides.  Including  four  Cabinet  members  and 
Secretary  of  State-designate  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer. The  President  described  the  Cabinet 
Room  disc\ission  as  "quite  spirited."  though 
he  did  not  go  into  any  detaUs  about  who 
disagreed  with  what  proposals. 

Besides  calling  for  modified  air  standards, 
President  Nixon  said  be  would  press  ahead 
with  the  development  of  nuclear  energy,  the 
extraction  of  gas  and  liquids  from  coal  and 
the  construction  of  deep  water  ports  to  han- 
dle super-tankers  carrying  oU  from  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

"The  longer  we  wait  here,"  he  said  of  the 
nation's  need  for  such  ports,  "tbe  longer  we 
are  going  to  have  to  wait  to  have  the  capac- 


ity to  bring  in  the  product  from  abroad  that 
we  need  to  meet  our  energy  needs." 

But  while  be  urged  deepwater  port  devel- 
opment to  handle  the  rising  tide  of  Imports, 
the  President  again  said  tbe  United  States 
would  go  aU  out  to  develop  Its  own  energy 
supplies  to  avoid  over-rellanoa  on  Middle  East 
oU. 

"The  United  States  must  be  In  a  position 
that  no  other  nation  can  cut  off  our  oil,"  tbe 
President  said.  "We  are  going  to  do  the 
very  best  we  can  to  work  out  problems  with 
Mldeastem  countries,  but  we  are  also  keenly 
aware  that  no  nation  must  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  other  nation  by  having  Its  energy  sup- 
ply suddenly  cut  off." 

Most  of  the  President's  moves  on  tbe  ener- 
gy front  yesterday  came  as  promises,  but  be 
did  bring  forth  one  concrete  proposal  to  make 
more  oil  available  for  the  country  this  win- 
ter. This  was  a  move  to  produce  and  sell  at 
least  some  of  tbe  oil  on  land  set  aside  as 
petroleum  reserves  for  tbe  Navy  In  tlmis  of 
war. 

Specifically,  tbe  President  said  he  would 
"consult  with  the  Congress"  to  autb(«1ze 
the  sale  of  oil  from  tbe  Elk  Hills  Naval  Re- 
serve outside  Bakersfleld,  Calif. 

One  of  four  such  oil  preserves  In  tbe  coun- 
try. Elk  Hills  is  tbe  only  one  developed 
enough  to  produce  oU  quickly.  Elk  Hills 
could  produce  as  much  as  100,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day,  which  would  ease  considerably  any 
oil  shortages  that  might  crop  up  this  win- 
ter west  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains. 

While  tbe  President  came  out  hard  on  tbe 
side  of  the  nuclear  power  program,  he  was 
somewhat  vague  about  what  tbe  White 
House  might  do  to  speed  Its  devel<q>mant. 
One  White  House  aide  said  be  wanted  to 
loosen  licensing  procedures  to  hurry  up 
atomic  construction  time,  but  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  already  has  under  way  a 
program  to  do  Just  this. 

The  AEC  is  down  to  16  months  from  two 
years  on  granting  construction  permits  with 
a  goal  of  one  year  projected.  It  now  takes 
eight  years  to  build  an  atomic  power  plant 
in  tbe  United  States,  which  Is  down  from 
tbe  10  years  It  bad  been  taking. 

Tbe  President  made  no  mention  of  any 
big  new  research  programs  in  energy,  but  be 
once  again  emphasized  that  the  country 
must  develop  ways  of  using  Its  huge  coal  re- 
serves. He  said  tbe  United  States  has  almost 
half  tbe  world's  coal,  but  Is  unable  to  bum 
It  because  coal  Is  too  dirty. 

Tbe  White  House  has  budgeted  an  extra 
tlOO  million  for  energy  research  this  year, 
but  has  not  yet  decided  bow  to  spend  It.  A 
report  submitted  to  tbe  White  House  last 
week  by  AEC  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray  calls 
for  spending  $50  million  of  that  extra  money 
researching  ways  of  cleaning  up  coal. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  1973) 
Inflation,  On.,  and  the  Press  Contxrxnce 

At  one  point  In  bis  meet  recent  conference 
President  Nixon  declared:  "As  you  know,  we 
are  going  into  a  new  set  of  tough  controls  on 
Sept.  13."  A  new  set  of  tough  controls?  But 
no  new  controls  at  all  are  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  on  Sept.  13.  Food  price  rules  will 
In  fact  be  loosened  a  little  at  that  time  to 
allow  processors  to  pass  more  of  their  rising 
costs  on  to  their  customers.  But  nothing 
more.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Nixon  simply 
misspoke. 

Presidents  make  mistakes  Uke  other  people. 
Perb^s  It  Is  surprlsmg  only  that,  in.  tbe 
tension  of  news  conferences,  they  do  not 
make  more.  But  this  misstatement  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  remarks  that  had  a  peculiar 
ring  to  them,  as  though  they  meant  either 
more  or  a  good  deal  less  than  the  President 
apparently  Intended.  These  examples  all  fell 
Into  the  parts  of  the  conference  in  which  Mr. 
Nixon  was  dealing  with  the  economy  and 
energy.  Most  politicians,  regardless  of  party 
now  consider  inflation  and  tbe  energy  short- 
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ages  to  be  tbe  principal  public  ooncama  In 
this  country.  The  question  is  whether  Mr. 
Nixon  is  giving  thsse  subjects  the  same  hlgb 
priority  bis  constituents  do. 

When  be  spoke  of  a  possible  fuel  abortags 
this  winter,  Mr.  Nixon  cited  seven  adminis- 
tration proposals  pending  before  Congress. 
His  administration  Is  working  on  energy 
policy,  be  said.  "But  essential  to  our  success 
in  meeting  tbe  energy  needs  for  this  winter, 
and  particularly  for  the  future,  is  congres- 
sional action."  For  the  distant  future,  some 
of  those  bills  are  highly  Important.  But  for 
this  winter,  they  will  have  no  effect  at  all. 
They  involve  things  Uke  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line, which  will  take  years  to  build,  and  ports 
for  supertankers.  Even  if  all  this  legislation 
were  enacted  tomorrow,  it  could  not  substan- 
tially Improve  our  fuel  resources  until  late 
In  the  decade. 

Did  Mr.  Nixon  know  that?  If  he  did,  he 
made  a  particularly  crude  attempt  to  shift 
blame  onto  Congress  for  tbe  coming  short- 
ages. It  Is  hardly  a  useful  way  to  enlist  tbe 
cooperation  of  Congress  on  this  legislation. 
But  there  \a  also  tbe  possibility  that,  among 
all  the  material  his  aides  had  been  providing 
him,  tbe  President  mislaid  the  point  that  the 
pending  bills  do  not  affect  supplies  over  tbe 
coming  winter.  In  contrast,  the  President  was 
a  good  deal  more  precise  when  he  spoke  after 
his  energy  meeting  at  the  White  House  yes- 
terday. On  that  occasion  a  policy  seemed  to 
be  emerging  although,  unfortunately,  it  is 
emerging  chiefly  at  tbe  expense  of  some 
states'  air  pollution  standards. 

At  tbe  press  conference,  tbe  President  was 
asked  about  the  threats  of  several  Arab 
governments  to  Umlt  oil  exports.  In  tbe 
coiirse  of  bis  reply,  be  said:  "Oil  without  a 
market,  as  Mr.  Mossadegh  learned  many, 
many  years  ago,  doesn't  do  a  country  much 
good."  It  was  hardly  market  forces  that  threw 
Mr.  Mossadegh  out  of  office  as  premier  of 
Iran  in  1963.  After  a  bitter  dispute  over  his 
nationalization  of  the  British  oil  concessions, 
he  fell  m  a  coup  ably  and  successfully  sup- 
ported by  this  country's  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  In  the  customary  terms  of  presiden- 
tial pronouncements,  tbe  reference  to  this 
Incident  might  be  Interpreted  as  a  manifest 
threat  to  other  governments.  In  this  case, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  think 
Mr.  Nixon  Intended  a  threat.  But  if  he  did 
not  mean  It  as  a  threat,  what  was  tbe  point 
of  bringing  up  that  very  sensitive  bit  of  re- 
cent history?  Perhaps  there  was  no  partlctilar 
point. 

A  reporter  asked  Mr.  Nixon  when  tbe  cur- 
rent Inflation  might  end.  Tbe  ccHTect  answer 
Is,  of  course,  that  nobody  knows  because  tbe 
current  inflation  Is  unlike  tbe  others  that  we 
have  experienced  over  the  past  generation. 
Mr.  Nixon  said  as  much,  but  be  declined  to 
let  It  go  at  that.  "I'm  afraid."  be  said,  "I  cant 
be  any  more  perceptive  than  my  economic 
advisers  have  been,  and  their  guess  wtlh 
regard  to — you  know  tbe  ntmibers  Insofar  as 
Inflation  this  year  have  not  been  very  good. 
I  do  not  blame  them,  however,  because  as 
you  know  we  had  the  problems  of  weather  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  an  unpreced- 
ented demand  abroad  which  was  unforeseen 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  That  gave  the 
Impetus  to  food  prices.  And  there  were  other 
factors  which  led  to  the  Inflationary  pressures 
which  our  economic  advUers  did  not  fore- 
see ..  ."  That  answer  has  a  disquieting  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Nixon's  explanation  of  the 
Watergate  affair:  be  baa  suffered  from  bad 
advice  and  bad  Information  from  those  be 
trusted.  There  has  not  been  a  President  since 
Warren  Harding  as  eager  to  persuade  the 
voters  that  be  has  been  badly  advised  by 
bis  own  men. 

Whenever  tbe  press  conference  turned  to 
the  subjects  of  inflation  and  energy,  the 
words  were  strangely  imprecise.  The  answers 
do  not  bear  the  kind  of  close  examination  to 
which  a  president's  words  are  usually  sub- 
jected. That  Imprecision  is  not  characteristic 
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of  Mr.  Nixon  and  It  can  prove  very  trouble- 
some to  blm.  At  a  press  conference,  a  presi- 
dent Is  addrssslng  a  public  that  Includes 
some  very  sharp  listeners.  Among  others  be 
la  speaking  to  bis  opposition  In  Congress,  to 
foreign  governments  and  most  particularly 
to  bis  own  huge  bureaucracy.  Tbe  most  recent 
conference  gave  no  one  much  Idea  where  tbe 
President  now  wants  to  go  on  questions  that 
have  come  to  worry  Americans  deeply. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OP  FREEDOM  IN  AN 
ERA  OF  NEGOTIATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  attended  the  seventh 
annual  Peace  Through  Freedom  Con- 
ference held  In  London,  England.  At 
that  meeting,  he  delivered  an  address 
which  I  think  starkly  reminds  us  of  some 
important  dangers  to  us  even  in  this  time 
of  detente  and  negotiation.  I  have  often 
said  that  the  principal  peril  of  the 
normalization  of  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  is  the  possibility  that  our 
desire  for  peace  will  lull  us  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  others  recognize  that  danger  as  well. 
I  commend  Senator  Helm's  remarks  to 
all  Americans  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Tkc  Survtvai.  or  Prxkdom  in  an  e:ba  or 
Negotiation 

(Address  b>  Hon.  Jkssi  Helms) 

Hcmored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  We 
are  Uvmg  today  in  an  era  of  negotiation.  Tbe 
evidence  is  indisputable.  Negotiations  are  be- 
ing conducted  everywhere.  We  hear  dally  of 
negotiations  In  Paris,  In  Bonn,  In  Helsinki, 
In  Vienna,  In  Saigon,  and  In  Peking,  not  to 
mention  Moscow  and  Washington.  I  think  we 
can  conclude  that  negotiations  are  very,  very 
fashionable. 

The  fashion  of  today  Isjqulckly  gone  to- 
morrow. It  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to 
take  note  of  fashion  at  a  gathering  such  as 
this,  were  it  not  for  tbe  fact  that,  when  tbe 
glamour  has  faded,  when  the  last  television 
light  has  been  turned  off,  and  tbe  last  Jour- 
nalist has  gone,  the  world  may  very  well  be  a 
different  place  than  It  U  today.  My  over- 
riding cncem  Is  that  freedom  must  survive 
this  era  of  almost  obsessive  negotiation  In 
which  those  who  have  been  selected  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  freedom  have  too  often 
yielded  In  timidity  and  without  adequately 
utilizing  the  proper  and  honorable  leverage 
at  band.  It  ts  with  sadness  that  I  acknowl- 
edge it,  yet  candor  compels  the  observation 
that  my  own  nation  has  too  often  been  will- 
ing to  recede  to  the  cunning  blandishments 
of  negotiators  on  the  side  of  tyranny. 

It  matters  not  that  few  other  nations 
in  the  world  have  given  tbe  United  States 
substantial  encouragement  to  stand  up  for 
freedom  in  the  world.  In  the  matter  of  the 
liberty  of  mankind.  It  Is  not  more  blessed  to 
recede  to  demands  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy liberty. 

Tbe  change  of  pace  has  come  so  swiftly 
that  some  of  the  free  nations  were  taken 
unaware.  Tbe  United  States  moved  too 
swiftly.  Old  friends  were  taken  for  granted, 
and  tbe  Impact  of  major  shifts  on  their  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  was  Ignored.  But. 
worst  of  all,  we  overestimated  the  advantages 
that  we  thought  we  were  winning.  Like  tour- 
ists In  a  bazaar,  our  enthusiasm  exceeded  tbe 
value  for  what  we  got;  and  when  we  got  It 
home,  we  wondered  where  to  put  it. 

But  freedom  must  survive  the  era  of 
negotiation.  And  If  we  search  out  our  bar- 
gains wisely  and  courageously,  there  Is  no 


doubt  that  the  free  world  can  come  out 
ahead.  Freedom  is  a  dynamic  principle.  It 
releases  the  creative  energy  of  the  Individual. 
In  a  free  environment,  each  person  can 
enlarge  his  area  of  action,  do  more  things, 
develop  new  patterns  of  thinking,  experi- 
ment with  his  Ideas,  and  keep  only  whatever 
is  of  benefit. 

In  politics,  freedom  means  room  for  the 
organic  development  of  local  tre^litions  and 
Interests.  At  one  time,  some  people  in  the 
United  States  were  so  misguided  as  to  think 
that  our  unique  creation,  a  Constitutional 
Republic  under  a  written  constitution,  was 
tbe  pattern  for  every  nation  In  tbe  world. 
They  mistook  the  form  for  the  substance. 

Our  particular  contribution  was  tbe  phil- 
osophical development  of  the  concept  of 
limited  powers.  We  tried  to  set  up  a  system 
in  which  no  one  source  of  power  could 
get  domination  over  the  rest.  If  you  will 
study  our  Constitution,  you  will  see  that  the 
powers  were  to  be  precisely  divided  between 
tbe  Federal  government  and  tbe  State  gov- 
ernments, each  In  Its  sphere.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  Its  powers  separated 
between  the  three  co-equal  branches:  Legis- 
lative, Judicial,  and  Executive. 

As  those  of  you  who  follow  tbe  news  from 
the  United  States  know,  this  arrangement  is 
purposefully  vague  in  certain  areas,  leaving 
the  details  to  be  worked  out  on  the  spot. 
First  one  branch  leans  to  excess,  then  an- 
other; and  some  times  all  three  branches 
lean  to  excess  at  tbe  same  time.  I  am  sure 
that  this  sometimes  mystifies  our  friends 
who  come  from  different  politicail  traditions. 

Tet,  as  each  branch  proclaims  its  prerog- 
atives, we  learn  something  about  tbe  neces- 
sity for  freedom.  We  grow  confirmed  In  our 
distrust  of  any  human  person  as  being  tbe 
sole  repository  of  wisdom  and  Justice.  We 
believe  that  freedom  comes  from  the  crea- 
tive Interaction  of  many  Interest  groups; 
and  that  no  group,  or  combination  of  groups, 
can  remain  so  disinterested  as  to  preserve 
freedom  without  facing  a  countervailing 
power.  Tbe  Inescapable  requirement,  the  im- 
perative common  denominator,  must  be  a 
broad,  unyielding  yearning  for  freedom. 

I  am  somewhat  bvimbled  to  make  these 
remarks  when  our  host  nation  is  tbe  nation 
that  gathered  its  barons  together  on  the 
fields  of  Runnymede  so  many  centuries  ago 
to  counter  tbe  excessive  power  of  a  king.  As 
Americans,  we  pay  tribute  to  tbe  British 
tradition  of  freedom  to  tbe  role  of  precedent 
In  the  preservation  of  liberty,  to  tbe  distrust 
of  abstract  principles  as  tbe  pattern  to  which 
man  is  to  be  cut,  and  to  tbe  rule  of  law. 

There  are  those  who  would  promote  tbe 
American  War  for  Independence  as  tbe  first 
significant  revolution,  and  tbe  model  for 
revolutionary  activity  today.  This  Is  to  mis- 
read tbe  American  tradition  completely. 

If  our  British  friends  will  pardon  the 
thought  about  what  some  have  termed  "the 
late  unpleasantness",  the  American  battle 
cry  was  not  a  rejection  of  the  British  tradi- 
tion. If  you  read  tbe  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence carefully,  you  will  see  that  it  Is  a 
cry  of  anger  against  a  king  who  has  usurped 
tbe  legal  rights  of  true-bom  Englishmen. 
The  exasperated  exclamation  of  Patrick 
Henry,  "Oive  me  liberty  or  give  me  death", 
was  based  upon  a  reaffirmation  of  his  legal 
training  in  Coke,  Lyttleton,  and  the  Magna 
Carta.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
anarchist  revolutionaries  of  today  who  wish 
to  overturn  the  social  stmcture  of  the  pa£t 
and  Impose  the  yoke  of  socialism  or  Com- 
munism upon  free  people. 

I  know  that  It  Is  presumptuous  for  me  to 
lecture  this  gathering  on  such  a  topic  when 
many  of  you  come  from  nations  that  have 
suffered  first-hand  the  deprivations  of  Com- 
munism. But  I  merely  seek  to  explain  that 
the  free  nations  have  an  Inherent  source  of 
strength  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  often  over- 
look it.  That  source  of  strength  is  the  free 
creative  power  of  the  individual,  tbe  Inven- 
tion and  development  of  alternate  forms  of 
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socl&I  organization,  and  tbe  interplay  of  ex- 
panding spheres  of  activity.  These  are  forces 
which  can  win  out  over  centralization,  group 
planning,  and  regimentation  every  time. 

This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  tbe  economic 
field.  The  wealth  of  the  world  today  is  being 
created  In  the  free  nations.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  amazing  recovery  of  Europe  in  the 
past  twenty-flve  years,  or  the  growth  of  Free 
China,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  South  Korea. 
Indeed,  the  economic  problems  we  are  hav- 
ing today  are  dislocations  created  In  large 
part  by  the  rapid  rise  of  living  standards  and 
economic  growth  in  these  very  countries.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Conununist  China 
and  other  Communist-controlled  countries, 
economic  expansion  has  been  hindered  by 
massive  errors  in  central  planning,  and  by 
eliminating  personal  incentive. 

The  case  in  point  is  agriculture.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate.  We  see 
first  hand  that  Soviet  agriculture  has  failed. 
We  hear  with  monotonous  regularity  that 
bad  weather  has  brought  a  short  crop.  What 
we  dont  hear  is  that  blundering  manage- 
ment on  the  collectives  and  the  spectacular 
personal  disincentives  inherent  in  the  So- 
viet system  relieve  any  particular  person  of 
the  responsibility  of  ensuring  success. 

Moreover,  the  lack  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment Into  agricultural  machinery,  because  of 
existing  priorities,  makes  It  certain  that  there 
Is  not  enough  machinery  to  go  around.  Diir- 
ins  a  good  harvest  season,  the  available  ma- 
chines can  go  from  farm  to  farm;  but  dur- 
ing a  bad  season,  the  days  when  harvesting 
can  be  done  are  too  few  to  allow  for  such 
cumbersome  management  techniques.  So  It 
is  always  "bad  weather",  but  never  bad  plan- 
ning or  shortage  of  equipment,  that  takes  its 
toll  when  tbe  Soviets  begin  to  make  their  ex- 
cuses. 

Thus,  periodically  now,  the  Soviets  come 
to  the  free  world  for  food.  After  all.  this  is  an 
era  of  negotiation.  Unfortunately,  we  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  reason  that  the  Soviets 
don't  have  harvesting  equipment  and  trac- 
tors Is  that  they  have  made  the  political  de- 
cision to  put  their  capital  Investment  some- 
where else.  The  reason  that  they  don't  have 
fertilizer  Is  because  nobody  thought  of  crank- 
ing enough  fertilizer  plants  Into  their  five- 
year  plans.  The  reason  that  they  dont  have 
modern  agriculture  technology  is  because 
they  don't  permit  foreign  technolog^y  to  be 
jrought  in  by  free  technicians  who  will  im- 
part concepts  of  freedom  to  the  peasants. 

If  the  Soviets  can  get  food  on  their  terms, 
they  believe  it  Is  so  much  the  better;  but  if 
they  could  not  get  food  on  their  terms,  they 
coiild  be  expected  to  let  their  people  starve 
rather  than  let  them  be  contaminated  by 
freedom.  Indeed,  the  day  is  not  long  gone  by 
when  millions  of  Soviet  citizens  were  starved 
according  to  the  central  plan. 

If  freedom  is  to  survive  such  negotiations, 
we  must  negotiate  to  let  freedom  expand.  We 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  food  Is  scarce 
in  the  world  because  the  Communist  nations, 
and  even  many  of  the  socialist  nations,  will 
not  take  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  un- 
lock tbe  creative  power  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  reward.  As  a  result  of  the  massive 
wheat  purchases  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
now  Red  China,  the  United  States  surpluses 
have  dwindled  and  prices  of  food  in  the 
United  States  soared  Into  the  economic  strat- 
osphere. To  avoid  compounding  the  error, 
we  must  make  future  sales  conditional  upon 
the  Communists  taking  steps  to  dismantle 
the  fatal  error  In  which  their  agriculture  Is 
conceived.  In  short,  we  must  not  feed  tbem 
unless  they  agree  to  help  themselves,  specifi- 
cally making  it  Imperative  that  they  help 
themselves  by  restoring  personal  rewards  and 
liberties,  bit  by  bit. 

Is  such  a  plan  unrealistic?  Would  we  not 
be  asking  tbem  to  disavow  their  way  of  life? 

It  is  not  unrealistic.  This  is  what  the  give 
and  take  in  negotiations  Is  all  about.  We 
would  be  asking  for  specific  things.  We  could 


propoee,  for  example,  that  demonstration 
farms  be  set  up  on  a  widespread  scale,  which 
would  be  run  according  to  the  principles  of 
private  initiative  and  reward.  Obviously,  the 
Soviets  cotildn't  stand  for  this.  The  effect 
woiold  be  contagious  and  undermine  their 
whole  system.  Or  we  could  insist  on  teams 
Of  expert  advisers  who  would  go  In  to  teach 
the  people  how  to  unlocul,  transfer,  store, 
and  distribute  grain  efficiently — all  tasks 
which  seem  to  be  elusive  targets  in  the  Com- 
munist system.  Our  only  condition  would  be 
that  they  be  allowed  to  have  a  real  contact' 
with  the  people  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  take  with  them  the  Bible,  the  Federalist 
Papers,  and  tbe  Sears  Roebuck  catalogue. 

Tbe  point  I  am  making  is  that  tbe  Soviets 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  free  economies 
when  they  can  suck  up  our  Juices  without 
o\ir  system  coming  In  contact  with  their 
population;  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  so 
when  the  germ  of  freedom  might  enter  in 
through  a  crack. 

Dwlng  recent  times  when  more  and  more 
overtvires  have  been  made  to  the  West  about 
trade,  when  detente  is  on  everybody's  lips, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  become  even  more  re- 
pressive, cracking  down  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, political  dissent,  and  punishing  out- 
side contacts  by  ordinary  citizens. 

We  are  told  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  but 
they  are  still  shooting  people  at  the  Berlin 
Wall.  The  more  desperate  the  Soviets  become 
for  economic  benefits  from  the  free  world,  the 
more  rigidly  they  crack  down  on  their  people 
in  an  attempt  to  offset  the  effect  of  contacts 
with  free  people.  Thus,  the  existing  nature  of 
our  trade  with  Communists,  Instead  of  pro- 
viding for  more  freedom,  can  unintentionally 
have  the  effect  of  contributing  to  oppression, 
instead  of  relieving  it — unless  we  conduct 
our  negotiations  so  as  to  bring  liberty  into 
the  bargain.  Tbe  Soviets  need  trade  and  In- 
vestment more  than  we  need  the  opp>ortunl- 
tles  they  offer.  For  the  sake  of  freedom,  we 
must  not  lose  our  advantage. 

In  the  recent  cultural  exchanges  signed 
with  the  United  States,  the  Soviets  resisted 
strongly  every  effort  to  set  up  a  significant 
flow  of  people  to  and  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
limited  the  number  of  people  to  ten  perform- 
ing groups,  thlrty-flve  Individual  performers, 
forty  graduate  students — for  one  semester  or 
one  year  only — thirty  language  experts  for  a 
ten  week  summer  course,  ten  university  re- 
searchers for  three  to  six  months'  research 
visits,  and  two— that's  right.  Just  two — art 
students  for  four  to  ten  months'  study  pe- 
riods. Thus,  in  a  three  year  period  (1974- 
1976) .  we  would  be  able  to  send  three  or  toxa 
busloads  of  people.  And  we  must  not  forget 
that  Chairman  Brezhnev  came  personally  to 
the  United  States  to  make  these  incredibly 
minute  arrangements  between  two  countries 
of  combined  population  of  about  half  a 
billion  people. 

What  is  true  of  Moscow  is  true  of  Peking.  I 
was  particularly  discontented  with  the  re- 
sults of  President  Nixon's  trip  to  mainland 
China.  It  was  an  ill-conceived  and  ill-timed 
Journey.  I  have  known  Dick  Nixon  personally 
for  many  years,  and  my  opinion  of  him  is 
high  enough  that  I  think  he  should  not  have 
degraded  himself  by  such  an  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  very  captains  of  a  bloody 
revolution  that  extinguished  the  lives  and/or 
freedom  of  millions. 

Yet  the  potential  for  opening  up  the  main- 
land to  free  Ideas  is  Immense.  One  beneficial 
result  Is  that  enough  has  leaked  out  of  the 
Communist  oppression  to  give  us  hints  of 
the  dissatisfaction  and  the  patient  nurturing 
of  a  hidden  spark  of  hope.  As  a  result  of 
tbe  Peking  visit,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  Americans  of  Chinese  descent  who  have 
been  able  to  visit  their  families  and  relatives 
In  China  for  brief  periods.  It  was  only  wltb 
a  great  struggle  that  they  were  able  to  elude 
the  regime's  regulations  on  visitors  and  ob- 
tain permission  to  live  In  a  village  instead 


of  a  restricted  hotel.  And  tbe  sentiments 
they  bear  when  the  party  cadres  have  left 
tbem  alone  wltb  their  relatives  and  friends 
are  plain  enough  to  convince  anyone  who 
may  have  been  confused  by  the  highly  or- 
chetrated  propaganda  produced  in  the  West- 
ern media  with  the  cooperation  of  tbe  press 
agents  of  the  so-called  "People's  Bepubllc". 

Yet,  of  all  the  negotiations,  tbe  most  Im- 
portant are  those  which  affect  tbe  capacity 
of  ithe  Free  World  to  defend  Itself  mlUtarily. 
again,  we  delude  otu^elves  if  we  think 

tat  this  new  era  of  negotiations  indicates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  growing  less  warlike 
and  mcnre  tractable. 

The  very  opposite  is  true.  At  no  time  have 
the  Soviets  ever  bad  a  greater  capacity  for 
the  manufacturing  of  weaponry  systems  of 
all  types  or  a  greater  deployed  capacity  for 
delivering  strategic  weapons  of  destruction 
upon  the  free  world. 

It  is  rather  peculiar,  is  it  not,  that  Chair- 
man Khnisbcbev  bad  a  reputation  for  saber 
rattling,  while  bis  successor.  Chairman 
Brezhnev,  has  a  reputation  as  a  man  of 
reason  and  deliberate  moderation.  When 
Brezhnev  came  to  power,  the  Soviets  bad 
only  220  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
all  of  them  SS-7's  and  S's.  Under  Brezhnev's 
leadership,  the  Soviets  have  run  their  total 
up  to  1,600,  including  not  only  the  gigantic 
SS-9'B,  but  also  ll's  and  la's  and  some  ex- 
perimental prototypes. 

And.  along  with  this  missile  development 
goes  all  the  associated  guidance  and  sup- 
port systems  of  types  that  were  not  even 
in  existence  before.  We  are  so  vised  to  hearing 
these  figures  that  we  often  fall  to  appreciate 
the  vast  allocation  of  scarce  resources,  the 
terrific  strain  on  the  Soviet  economy,  and 
the  enforced  sacrifices  suffered  by  the  people 
in  order  to  meet  this  effort.  What  we  see  In 
Brezhnev  Is  a  man  who  Is  determined  to 
build  a  vast  war  machine,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  to  his  country. 

It  Is  also  under  Brezhnev's  rule  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  become  a  major  naval 
power,  almost  doubling  its  naval  forces.  The 
magnitude  of  this  production  effort  is  such 
that  it  would  be  a  feat  in  itself,  were  it  not 
that  production  in  strategic  forces  was  go- 
ing on  simultaneously.  Not  only  was  the 
Soviet  Union  supplying  Itself,  but  it  was 
also  building  up  a  naval  production  capabil- 
ity that  could  supply  modern  vessels  such 
as  the  high-speed  Komar  and  Ossa  class 
patrol  boats,  equipped  with  mlssUes,  to  her 
satellites  at  tbe  same  time  she  was  buying 
her  merchant  vessels  in  the  free  world. 

It  was  not  until  Brezhnev  came  to  power 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  war  production  lines 
were  able  to  supply  two  conventional  wars 
at  the  same  time — North  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  Bast.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  had  the 
capacity  to  supply  Egypt  twice.  And  today 
they  are  able  to  supply  not  Just  surplus 
weapons,  but  the  most  modem  equipment, 
such  as  the  SA  3  missiles  sent  to  North 
Vietnam  and  Egvpt.  And.  lust  recently,  1.500 
new  tanks  were  sent  to  East  Oermany.  It  la 
remarkable  that  even  with  the  new  Flat 
plant  in  operation.  Soviet  automobile  pro- 
duction stays  about  the  same. 

I  mention  these  facts  lest  someone  con- 
clude that,  because  we  are  in  an  era  of  nego- 
tiation, the  confrontation  has  somehow 
melted  away.  When  we  think  back  to  the 
days  of  Khrushchev,  we  are  prone  to  think 
only  of  tbe  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis,  and  his 
shoe  pounding  on  the  table.  Yet.  it  was 
Khrushchev  who  tried  desperately,  to  boost 
agricultural  output  with  the  abortive  virgin 
lands  program. 

Today,  we  see  the  very  opposite:  Soviet 
agriculture  in  sad  shape  because  Brezhnev 
has  allocated  capital  and  productivity  Into 
building  up  a  war  machine.  He  has  concocted 
a  shrewd  plan  In  which  his  available  re- 
sources were  thrown  overwhelmingly  Into  a 
forced-draft  military  build-up  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  challenge  the  free  world.  This 
Is  the  real  meanlag  mt  hla  call  for  negotla- 
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tlons.  Tet.  at  tbe  same  time  this  build-up 
has  devoured  a  far  greater  percentage  of  tbe 
Soviet  gross  national  product  than  any  other 
nation  in  tbe  world  has  ever  permitted  to 
Itaelf.  Brezhnev's  drastic  economic  imbal- 
ance now  requires  a  second  phase  in  which 
be  seeks  trade  financed  on  long-term  credits 
and  direct  capital  Investment  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Does  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
encourage  the  development  of  common  ben- 
efits and  advantages?  I  think  tbe  history  of 
Brezhnev's  leadership  shows  that  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  which  the  Soviets  receive  from 
their  trading  partners  Is  the  opportunity  to 
continue  diverting  their  own  capital  Into 
war  material.  Had  tbe  Soviets  chosen  to  re- 
invest the  fruits  of  production  Into  p>eaoeful 
development,  they  would  not  need  the  as- 
sistance  of   the   free   world   so   desperately. 

What  conclusions  shall  we  draw  then? 
Shall  we  refuse  to  deal  wltb  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China? 

By  no  means.  The  first  thing  we  can  con- 
clude from  re-assessing  the  position  of  tbe 
Soviet  UiUon  is  that  tbe  Soviets  have  built 
up  real  power.  They  have  positioned  them- 
selves to  play  for  high  stakes,  and  they  will 
be  playing  wltb  great  skill.  Even  tbe  United 
States  cannot  refuse  to  play  the  game.  All 
during  the  SALT  talks,  we  were  aware  that 
tbe  longer  the  talks  went  on,  the  more  mis- 
siles the  Soviets  were  building.  Now  that  a 
temporary  SALT  agreement  has  been  signed 
on  quantitative  limitations,  the  play  moves 
quickly  toward  qualitative  limitations. 

Any  such  agreement  signed  by  tbe  Uj8. 
must  reoelve  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  and  I  want  to  assure 
my  friends  from  around  the  world  that  tbe 
Senate  has  edready  spoken  and  demanded 
overwhelmingly  that  any  such  agreement 
must  not  leave  the  United  States  in  an  in- 
ferior position.  The  spirit  of  detente  is  on 
the  wind,  but  oold  reality  will  have  its  day. 

My  second  conclusion  is  that  tbe  Soviets 
have  a  real  need  to  strengthen  their  economy 
because  of  the  way  they  have  abused  it  for^ 
their  crash  military  program.  Thus,  even 
though  the  Soviets  have  military  strength, 
the  strains  on  tbe  other  parts  of  their  sys- 
tem are  such  that  we  can  and  must  exploit 
those  weaknesses. 

My  third  conclusion  is  that,  when  even  the 
United  States  must  play  the  game,  so  must 
everyone  else.  Tbe  United  States  still  spreads 
its  nuclear  umbrella  over  all  its  allies;  but 
today  Is  a  different  world  than  It  was  before. 
No  country,  no  matter  bow  small,  can  afford 
not  to  play  tbe  game.  Your  policy  can  har- 
monize wltb  that  of  the  United  States,  but 
no  longer  can  anyone  wait  for  direction  from 
Washington.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  forgotten 
in  tbe  crush. 

My  fourth  conclusion,  however.  Is  that  no 
one  can  play  the  game  on  the  foolish  as- 
sumption that  tbe  Soviets  are  ready  for 
peace.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  Just  tbe  op- 
posite is  true.  The  Soviets  have  put  more 
energy  Into  war-like  capability  than  ever  be- 
fore: the  confrontation  is  merely  accentu- 
ated. This  means  that  nations  will  have  to 
form  groups  and  sub-groups,  particularly  in 
the  Asian  regions.  Japan  will  have  to  take 
more  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
peace;  and  her  neighbors  will  have  to  act 
in  concert  with  her,  putting  aside  old  mem- 
ories of  former  times  when  the  situation  was 
different.  With  a  self-energlzlng  solidarity, 
even  the  most  anti-Cocmiunlst  nations  will 
find  tbe  strength  and  tbe  shrewdness  to  con- 
duct their  own  negotiations  with  Moscow, 
Peking,  Hanoi,  and  Pyongyang. 

And,  lastly,  I  bring  you  this  message  from 
the  people  of  tbe  United  States.  Only  the 
free  world  has  the  creativity  and  resiliency 
to  cope  wltb  changing  situations.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  each  individual  ftee  citizen 
has  the  power  which  no  state,  no  matter 
bow   monolithic   and   oppressive,  can  ever 


bsve;  and  that  Is  tbe  power  to  create  a  life 
that  salts  himself. 

Soma  people  who  tire  of  fzvedom  and  who 
crave  security  flock  to  the  planned  society, 
but  they  wont  find  security  in  the  planned 
society.  Only  freedom  has  the  dynamic  ele- 
ment which  struggles  to  reach  out  to  every 
man.  Let  our  negotiations  capture  this  dy- 
namic struggle,  and  freedom  will  not  only 
survive,  but  constantly  expand. 


ALCOHOLISM 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  a  preview  showing  of  Tandom 
Production's  fall  premier  show  "Maude." 
These  two  segments  of  the  "Maude"  show 
are  titled  "Life  of  the  Party."  In  these 
two  half-hour  segments,  Maude  recog- 
nizes that  her  husband,  Walter,  has  a 
serious  drinking  problem.  Eventually, 
Walter  accepts  the  fact  that  he  is,  in- 
deed, an  alcoholic  and  becomes  willing 
to  accept  professional  help  In  overcoming 
the  disease.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
that  an  issue  of  such  serious  social  con- 
cern is  being  dealt  with  in  popular 
format. 

While  I  do  not  consider  alcoholism  a 
laughing  matter,  the  producers  of  this 
show,  Norman  Lear  and  Rod  Parker,  and 
the  writers.  Bob  Weiskopf  and  Bob 
Schiller,  are  to  be  commended  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  before  the  public  in  a 
sensitive,  compassionate,  and  informa- 
tive manner. 

These  shows  can  be  seen  on  the  CBS 
Network  on  Tuesday,  September  11  and 
September  18.  I  commend  them  to  my 
coUeagyes  and  to  any  others  interested 
in  this  serious  problem  In  our  society. 


DEATH  OP  SHERMAN  DRAWDY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Sherman  Drawdy  who  died  August  24 
in  his  home  city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  a 
noted  banker  of  national  renown  and  a 
great  humanitarian  whose  life  and  work 
were  of  benefit  to  so  many. 

His  career  in  banking  began  in  Grove- 
land,  Fla.,  where  he  was  bom  In  a  log 
cabin  near  the  present  site  of  Disney 
World,  October  6.  1903,  one  of  10  child- 
ren. He  learned  early  in  life  the  values  of 
hard  work  and  initiative  which  he  later 
applied  so  well  to  business  and  com- 
munity activities.  Although  he  began  his 
career  as  a  clerk  he  rose  to  become 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  a  nationally  respected 
financial  Institution.  His  name  was 
known  and  admired  in  banking  circles 
throughout  the  United  States.  Before 
moving  to  Augusta,  many  years  ago  to 
associate  himself  with  the  bank  he  later 
was  to  head,  he  served  as  bank  examiner, 
first,  for  the  State  of  Florida,  then,  for 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and,  later,  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  the  young- 
est bank  examiner  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Although  Mr.  Drawdy's  reputation 
and  stature  in  blinking  circles  were  sub- 
stantial, some  of  his  greatest  deeds  were 
in  behalf  of  his  community  and  his  fel- 
low man.  The  services  he  rendered  In 
fields  of  education,  charity,  religion,  and 


dvlc  Improvement  are  etched  deeply  in 
the  memory  of  the  thousands  who  knew 
him  and  benefited  by  his  life.  In  recog- 
nition of  some  of  these  services  he  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Philanthropic 
Award  of  a  national  Jewish  organization, 
the  first  citizenship  award  ever  presented 
by  the  Augusta  Bar  Association,  the  Out- 
standing Citizen  Award  of  Augusta  TV 
News  Media,  and  Jaycees'  Man  of  the 
Year  Award.  He  was  for  more  than  35 
years  an  active  Kiwanlan  and  a  leader  in 
the  United  Fund  movements  in  his  com- 
munity. 

Sherman  Drawdy  was  a  man  who  knew 
success  and  the  acclaim  it  brings  but  he 
used  it  as  a  means  of  better  serving  those 
around  him.  Indeed,  he  felt  a  deep  sense 
of  dedication  to  his  community,  his  State 
and  his  Nation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sher- 
man Drawdy  for  many  years  and  he  al- 
ways displayed  the  qualities  of  integrity, 
leadership,  and  character.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  most  of  all  by  hif  family 
but  also  by  his  church,  associates  and 
friends.  A  lifelong  Baptist,  he  regarded 
his  service  as  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Augusta  as  the  most  responsi- 
ble position  he  ever  held. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  number  of  newspaper  tributes  were 
published  about  his  life  and  career.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  five  such  ac- 
counts be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tbe 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  They  are  as 
follows:  "Sherman  Drawdy  Dies.  Rites 
Sunday,"  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  August 
25.  1973;  "Final  Rites  Slated  For  Bank- 
ing Leader,"  Augusta  Herald,  August  25, 
1973;  "Drawdy  Scholarship  Is  Formed," 
the  Augusta  Chronicle.  August  26,  1973; 
"Sherman  Drawdy,"  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle, August  27,  1973;  and  "Sherman 
Drawdy,"  Augusta  Herald,  August  27, 
1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sbdimak   DaAWDT   DiKs.   &rrES   Sukdat 

Sherman  Drawdy.  banking,  business,  civic 
and  church  leader  in  Augusta  for  more  than 
half  bis  life  and  widely  known  throughout 
the  state  and  nation,  died  Friday  night.  He 
would  have  been  70  years  of  age  Oct.  6. 

Funeral  services  wUl  be  held  at  First  Bap- 
tist Church  at  4  pin.  Studay.  Interment 
will  be  in  Westover  Cemetery.  Piatt's  Fun- 
eral Home,  where  the  body  wUl  be  at  rest 
iintll  Just  before  the  services,  is  in  charge. 

Tbe  name  "Sherman  Drawdy"  was  synony- 
mous with  banking,  in  the  nation  as  well  as 
locally  and  in  Georgia.  He  began  his  career 
in  banking  in  his  native  Oroveland,  Fla., 
where  he  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1903.  Beginning 
as  a  clerk  there,  he  later  became  cashier. 

Subsequently,  he  became  bank  examiner 
for  the  State  of  Florida,  then  examiner  for 
tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  and 
still  later,  examiner  for  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Atlanta. 

He  Joined  tbe  Georgia  Railroad  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  In  1936,  as  vice  president  and 
comptroller.  His  promotions  continued  and 
be  became  its  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  in  1947.  On  May  8,  1973.  be  was  elected 
by  tbe  board  of  directors  to  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  after  serving  from  1969 
as  chairman  of  tbe  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer. 

But  as  closely  as  his  career  had  been  allied 
to  banking,  bis  interests  were  widespread, 
and  he  was  identified  with  many  civic  and 
religious  activities. 
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Dnwdy  was  a  truate*  for  tbe  Ocorgla 
Foundation  for  Independent  Ck>Ueges,  Short- 
er College  of  Rome,  Oa.,  and  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  Foundation.  He  was  a 
trustee  and  member  of  tbe  finance  commit- 
tee of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Klwanls 
Club  of  Augusta,  the  Augiista  Community 
Cheat,  tbe  Augusta  Country  Club,  tbe  Au- 
gusta-North Augusta  United  Fund. 

He  was  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Augusta. 

His  other  business  Interests  Included  di- 
rectorships with  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Georgia  Bankers  Association,  tbe 
Oeorgla-Carollna  Brick  &  TUe  Co.,  CasUe- 
berry's  Pood  Co..  Cato  Stores,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
Culliun's  Inc.,  Abltlbl  Paper  Co.,  Pilgrim  In- 
surance Co.,  and  tbe  Georgia  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

He  also  was  chairman  of  tbe  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  First  Georgia  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  and  senior  chairman  of  the 
board  and  member  df  the  executive  ccxnmlt- 
tee  of  the  First  Georgia  Bank,  Atlanta. 

He  was  former  treasurer  of  tbe  American 
Bankers  Association.  He  served  as  Georgia 
co-chairman  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Centennial  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  tbe  lOOtb  Anniversary  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Currency  Act  and  tbe  Dual  Banking 
System. 

In  1966,  Drawdy  was  selected  by  the  Au- 
gusta Chapter  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  "Outstanding  Boss  of  the  Tear." 
That  same  year,  he  was  awarded  the  First 
Liberty  Bell  Award  by  the  Augtista  Bar  Asso- 
ciation for  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Free  Enterprise  System  In  the  U.S. 

He  resided  with  his  wife,  the  former  Fairy 
Hester  of  Leesbvirg,  Fla.,  at  3008  Park  Ave. 
They  had  two  daughters,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Sancken  Jr.,  (UUamee),  and  Mrs.  J.  Tobln 
Barrett  Jr.,  (Charlotte),  both  of  Augusta. 

Final  Rrrcs  Slated  for  Banking  Leadxr 

Funeral  services  for  Sherman  Drawdy — 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. — will  be  4  p.in.  Sunday  at  tbe  First 
Baptist  Oburcb. 

Bujlal  will  be  In  Westover  Cemetery.  Tbe 
body  will  be  at  Piatt's  Funeral  Home  until 
just  before  tbe  services. 

Mr.  Drawdy  died  Friday  night,  Jvist  a  few 
weeks  sbort  of -bis  70tb  birthday,  wblch 
would  have  been  on  Oct.  6.  He  had  spent 
more  than  half  of  his  life  in  Augusta,  and 
was  renown  throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

Mr.  Drawdy  had  undergone  an  operation 
earlier  In  tbe  week  and  It  was  successful. 
Complications  developed  which  cavised  the 
fatal  Illness,  and  be  succumbed  late  Friday 
night. 

The  name  "Sherman  Drawdy"  was 
synonymous  with  banking,  m  the  nation 
as  well  as  locally  and  In  Georgia.  He  began 
his  career  In  banking  In  his  native  Grove- 
land,  Fla.,  where  he  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1903. 
Beginning  as  a  clerk  there,  he  later  became 
cashier. 

Subsequently,  he  became  bank  examiner 
for  the  State  of  Florida,  then  examiner  for 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  and 
stUl  later,  examiner  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Atlanta. 

He  joined  the  Georgia  Railroad  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  In  1936,  as  vice  president  and  comp- 
troller. His  promotions  continued  and  he 
became  Its  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  in  1947.  On  May  8,  1973.  he  was  elected 
by  the  board  of  directors  to  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  after  serving  from 
1969  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

But  as  closely  as  his  career  had  been  allied 
to  banking,  his  Interests  were  widespread, 
and  he  was  Identified  with  many  civic  and 
religious  activities 

Mr.  Drawdy  was  a  trustee  for  the  Georgia 
Poundatlon'for  Independent  Colleges,  Short- 


er CoUege  of  Rome.  a«.,  and  the  lledlcal 
College  of  Georgia  Foundatloa.  Be  was  a 
trustee  and  member  ot  the  finance  oommlt- 
tee  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  tbe  Klwanls 
Club  of  Augusta,  the  Augusta  Community 
Chest,  the  Augusta  Country  Club,  the 
Aug\iata-North  Augtista  United  Fund. 

He  was  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Augusta. 

His  other  business  Interests  Included  di- 
rectorships with  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Georgia  Bankers  Association,  the  Oeor- 
gla-Carollna Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Castleberry's 
Food  Co.,  Cato  Stores,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Cul- 
lum's  Inc.,  Abltlbl  Paper  Co.,  Pilgrim  Insur- 
lance  Co.,  and  the  Georgia  Chamber  <tf 
Conunerce. 

He  also  was  chairman  of  tbe  bo«u^  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  First  Georgia  De- 
velopment Corp.,  and  senior  chairman  of  the 
board  and  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  First  Oeorgla  Bank,  Atlanta. 

He  was  former  treastirer  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  He  served  as  Georgia 
co-chairman  of  tbe  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Centennial  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  lOOtta  Anniversary  of  the 
National  Currency  Act  and  the  Dual  Banking 
System. 

In  1966,  Mr.  Drawdy  was  selected  by  tbe 
Augusta  Chapter  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  "Outstanding  Boss  of  the  Year." 
That  same  year,  he  was  awarded  the  P'lrst 
Liberty  Bell  Award  by  the  Augusta^ar  Aso- 
clatlon  for  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Free  Enterprise  System  In  the  jb.8. 

He  resided  with  his  wife,  the  former  Fairy 
Hester  of  Leesburg,  Fla.,  at  3008  Park  Ave. 
They  bad  two  daughters,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Sancken  Jr.,  (Ullalnee),  and  Mrs.  J.  Tobln 
Barrett  Jr.,  (Charlotte),  both  of  Augusta. 

Tbe  survivors  also  Include  four  grand- 
children, George  Sancken  m,  Tobln  Barrett 
m,  Sherman  Barrett  and  Marlanna  Barrett. 

Drawdt  Scholarship  Is  Forked 

The  Sherman  Drawdy  Graduate  Scholar- 
ship In  Finance  has  been  established  at 
Augusta  College  as  a  memorial  to  tbe  Iat« 
board  chairman  of  Georgia  Railroad  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  AC  officials  announced 
Saturday. 

The  scholarship,  created  by  friends  and 
admirers  of  Drawdy,  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  a  sudent  In  tbe  master  of  business  ad- 
mmistratlon  program  at  the  college. 

The  scholarship  will  be  administered  by 
the  Augusta  College  Foundation,  chaired  by 
Grover  C.  Maxwell,  and  tbe  first  award  will 
be  made  fall  quarter,  1974. 

Gifts  for  the  scholarship  fund  may  be 
made  to  the  AC  Foundation,  the  spokesman 
said. 

Shzrman  Drawdt 

Smce  the  history  of  any  society — whether 
It  be  nation,  state  or  local  community — is 
In  reality  an  account  of  that  people's  leader- 
ship, the  story  of  Augusta  and  of  Georgia 
during  the  past  37  years  Is,  In  significant  de- 
gree, the  record  of  Sherman  Drawdy's  service 
and  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Drawdy,  whose  death  deprives  us  of  a 
vigorous,  clvlc-mlnded  and  far-seeing  citizen, 
demonstrated  In  his  career  the  truth  that  in 
America  one's  beginnings,  no  matter  how 
modest.  Imposes  no  limitations  except  those 
of  the  Individual's  own  abilities  and  energies. 
It  was  borne  out  In  the  success  that  meirked 
his  advancement  In  the  banking  field  from 
a  position  of  clerk  In  his  native  Groveland, 
Fla.,  to  leadership  In  one  of  tbe  Nation's 
most  respected  financial  institutions,  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  to 
Its  various  associated  businesses  and  banks. 
His  was  a  career  which  saw  him  earn  hon- 
ors In  a  wide  range  of  unrelated  fields  and 
win,  more  Importantly,  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  business  colleagues  and  competi- 
tors alike. 


Impressive  as  was  bis  financial  and  busi- 
ness career,  bis  dedication  to  the  wellbeing 
of  his  fellow  man  also  Is  Indicated  by  an 
equally  long  list  of  services  he  performed  In 
many  fields — educational,  religious,  dvlc, 
hospital  and  charitable. 

While  his  efforts  never  neglected  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  banking  responslbllitiee 
with  which  be  was  entrusted,  his  activities 
even  in  that  field  often  went  above  and  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  ordinary  flsoal 
operations  so  as  to  help  Augustans  who  clear- 
ly needed  the  help  he  could  give.  While  this 
assistance  to  individuals  was  legion,  his  con- 
tributions to  tbe  overall  wellbelng  of  the 
conununlty  were  Immeasurable.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  financial,  civic  and  cultural 
records  of  the  entire  area.  Each  Is  a  monu- 
ment to  tbe  memory  of  a  great  and  good 
man. 

As  a  man,  Sherman  Drawdy  bad  that  In- 
tegrity of  character  which  Is  the  foxindation 
of  all  successful  leadership.  His  w<»xl — to 
use  an  old-fashioned  phrase  which  neverthe- 
less fits  perfectly — was  bis  bond.  His  dedi- 
cation to  bis  community  and  to  the  people  of 
that  community  was  exceeded  only  by  his 
love  for  his  family  and  his  church.  Many 
favors  were  extended  to  Individuals  because 
be  regarded  bis  abilities  as  opportunities  as 
a  trust  to  be  used  responsibly. 

Without  neglecting  his  responsibllltlee  to 
his  career  or  his  commxinlty,  Mr.  Drawdy  also 
found  time  for  the  relaxation  and  the  com- 
panionship to  be  experienced  In  hunting  and 
other  outdoors  activities.  He  never  lost  touch 
with  his  feeling  of  closeness  to  nature. 

Above  all,  his  attitude  toward  others  was 
marked  by  respect,  consideration  and  appre- 
ciation. He  was.  In  short,  a  gentleman  and  at 
the  same  time  a  gentle  man. 

Sherman  Drawdy  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
a  grievmg  family,  commxmlty,  and  a  wide 
circle  of  associates  and  friends  throughout 
the  State  and  Nation.  We  feel  that  loss,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  feel  a  thankfulness  for 
the  manner  in  which  bis  life  stands  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  would  achieve  in 
tbe  truest  and  most  meanmgful  sense. 

Shbuan  Diawdt 

If  it  truly  can  be  said  that  a  community  Is 
as  great  as  tbe  siun  of  Its  leadership,  then  In 
only  one  man — Sherman  Drawdy — Augusta 
had  a  more  ample  store  of  greatness  than 
Is  given  to  most  cities.  For  the  37  years 
that  he  lived  in  and  helped  to  elevate  Au- 
gusta to  new  heights  of  accomplishment. 
Sherman  Drawdy  contributed  much  to  his 
City  in  ways  that  will  long  outlast  bis  own 
and  other  now  living  generations. 

Mr.  Drawdy  departed  this  life  Friday  only 
two  months  before  he  would  have  become 
70  years  of  age,  and  his  going  deprives  us  of  a 
man  of  vision,  energy  and  assertive  leader- 
ship in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  His  long 
career,  stretching  back  to  his  first  job  with 
a  bank  in  his  native  home  of  Groveland. 
'FlSL.,  and  extending  to  chairmanship  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia  Rallrocul 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Augusta  and  of  Its 
Executive  Committee  Is  testimony  to  tbe  fact 
that  the  Horatio  Alger  qualities  of  Intelli- 
gence, diligence.  Integrity  and  sound  char- 
acter still  reap  their  deserved  rewards  In 
America. 

Though  Mr.  Drawdy  devoted  his  main  ca- 
reer to  banking,  a  field  in  which  his  rise  to 
the  top  was  swift,  his  Interests  and  activities 
were  evident  in  many  other  areas.  There 
were  few  civic  undertakings  in  which  he 
did  not  actively  share  a  worker's  load;  be 
served  on  numerous  boards  of  directors  of 
widely  varying  business  enterprises;  carried 
out  duties  as  a  leader  In  numerous  charitable 
drives,  civic  and  social  clubs,  and  educational 
mstltutlons;  was  a  dedicated  churchman  and 
family  man;  and  throughout  came  to  be 
well-known  In  banking  circles  throughout 
Georgia  and  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  said  truly  of  Sherman  Drawdy 
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that  he  poeaeeead  the  integrity  of  character 
that  Is  the  foundation  of  all  suoc«aaful  lead- 
ership, that  be  was  always  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  that  be  used  bis  abilities  and  op- 
portunities as  talents  given  him  in  trust, 
to  benefit  thoee  around  him  who  sought  his 
aid.  A  man  of  compassion  and  understand- 
ing, of  devotion  to  family,  friends,  career 
and  city  that  was  bis  borne,  bis  loss  will 
be  felt  deeply  and  severely  by  the  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  knew,  liked  and  re- 
spected Sherman  Drawdy.  The  man  himself 
has  left  us,  but  his  Inspiration  and  tbe 
mark  of  bis  leadership  live  on. 
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PENSION    REFORM:    PROM   PRE- 
TENSE   TO    REALITY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  the  two 
rival  bills  to  reform  the  private  pension 
industry  (8.  4  and  S(,  1179)  which  wUl 
soon  be  debated  In  this  Chamber,  make 
only  a  pretense  to  reform.  I  want  to  make 
pension  reform  real. 

All  clvlUzecl  countries  of  the  world 
shield  their  populations  against  want, 
illness,  old  age,  and  other  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  socio-economic  conditions.  Our 
present  private  pension  system  provides 
only  a  minimum  of  security.  It  Is  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  lottery — many 
losers  and  few  winners. 

The  present  bills  (S.  4  and  8. 1179)  will 
not  correct  this  glaring  foible  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  Too  many  people  will  still 
be  left  wanting  even  if  this  legislation 
is  enacted.  The  8.500  workers  who  lost 
their  pensions  when  the  Studebaker 
plant  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  closed  Its 
doors,  would  only  be  peripherally  assisted 
by  this  so-called  reform  legislation. 

I  am  committed  to  insuring  that  pen- 
sion reform  will  be  substantive.  I  reject 
the  notion  that  pensions  are  a  form  of 
insurance  to  which  most  must  lose  so 
that  some  may  benefit.  A  pension  should 
not  be  a  game  of  chance.  It  should  be  a 
Just  reward  of  hard-earned  benefits. 

The  real  pension  reform  I  propose  will 
come  as  amendments  to  these  two  bills. 
The  amendments  will  Increase  vesting 
rights,  make  portability  compulsory,  and 
entitle  a  widow  to  receive  50  percent  of 
her  husband's  full  pension. 

The  foUowlng  editorials,  expertJy  com- 
posed by  William  Shannon  of  the  New 
York  Times,  put  the  pension  debate  In 
proper  f)erspectlve  and  provide  Informa- 
tive background  on  the  vital  and  pivotal 
issues  of  pension  reform.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
Important  articles  on  this  subject  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

WOMXN    AITO    PZNBIOITS 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
Washznoton.  Sept.  9.— As  the  Senate  be- 
gins this  week  to  consider  bills  to  reform 
private  pension  plans,  most  people  are  only 
beginning  to  grasp  that  these  plans  work 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  lottery:  many  los- 
ers and  few  winners. 

It  was  never  mtended  by  the  banks  and 
pension  consultants  who  draw  up  these 
plans  and  develop  the  actuarial  Ubies  that 
aU  of  the  workers  for  whom  an  employer  sets 
aside  money  in  the  pension  fund  would  ac- 
tually collect  a  pension.  On  the  contrary, 
these  plans  assume  that  for  one  reason  or 
another,  most  workers  will  quit  or  be  laid  off 
long  before  they  are  66. 

The  only  workers  to  whom  an  employer  is 


reasonably  certain  he  wm  have  to  pay  a 
pension  are  those  over-66  workers  for  whom 
retirement  Is  m  sight.  Stated  another  way. 
It  is  the  last  employer  who  pays  the  pen- 
sion, and  it  is  based  only  on  the  time  spent 
with  that  company,  not  on  tbe  individual's 
whole  working  lUe. 

Without  stopping  to  think  carefully  about 
it,  many  workers  assume  that  a  private  plan 
works  roughly  lUce  Social  Security.  That  is, 
they  assume  they  are  accumulating  credits 
toward  a  pension  as  soon  as  they  begin  work- 
ing, that  the  credits  accumulate  even  though 
they  change  Jobs,  and  that  the  money  to  pay 
the  pension  is  in  a  safe  place. 

In  reality,  they  do  not  usually  get  a 
"vested"  mterest  to  a  pension  untu  they  have 
worked  for  one  company  for  many  years.  If 
they  changed  Jobs,  they  lose  all  their  Invested 
rights  in  tbe  previous  plans  because  their 
rights  are  not  "portable."  And  rather  than 
being  to  a  safe  place,  the  money  to  pay  their 
pension  may  be  Invested  unwisely  or  be  to- 
adequate  to  meet  the  fund's  total  obliga- 
tions. 

If  moat  male  employes  are  shortchanged 
by  tbe  Great  Pension  Lottery,  women  are  the 
real  losers.  Because  of  chlldbearlng,  care  of 
ill  parents,  and  other  causes,  women  have 
more  of  an  to-and-out  pattern  to  their  work- 
ing life.  For  working  women  over  45,  their 
median  tenure  to  manufacturing  Jobs  is 
about  eight  years  and  In  retail  seUlng  about 
five  years.  Yet  private  plans  typically  require 
fifteen  years  of  service  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. 

One-third  of  all  working  women  work  only 
part-time  or  part  of  each  year.  Tet  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  permits  pension  funds 
to  get  favorable  tax  treatment  even  though 
they  exclude  "employes  whose  customary 
employment  Is  for  not  more  than  20  hours  In 
any  one  week,  and  employes  whose  custo- 
mary employment  is  for  not  more  than  five 
months  in  any  calendar  year." 

The  law  should  bo  changed  to  require  that 
part-time  and  part-year  work  result  to  pro- 
portional pension  credits. 

Since  women  tend  to  outlive  men.  wklow- 
bood  is  a  predictable  event.  Yet  virtually 
all  plans  either  make  no  provtslon  for  widows 
or  require  tbe  husband  to  choose  a  lower 
pension  in  order  to  provide  his  surylvors  with 
any  benefit,  and  that  pitifully  small.  Signif- 
icantly, only  2  per  cent  of  widows  collect  a 
private  pension.  So-called  Jolnt-and-survlvor 
options  are  no  solution  to  this  problem.  A 
widow  shotild  be  entlUed  to  60  per  cent  of 
her  husband's  full  pension  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

The  two  bills  coming  up  to  the  Senate  are 
both  feeble  measures.  They  are  written  to 
disturb  the  status  quo  as  little  as  possible. 
And  the  main  beneficiaries  of  the  status  quo 
are  the  banks  and  the  pension  consultants. 
Those  who  benefit  least  are  the  workers 
nomtoaUy  "covered." 

S.  1179  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee 
Is  marginally  better  than  S.  4,  which  is 
sponsored  by  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Re- 
publican of  New  York,  and  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey.  The  com- 
mittee's measure  would  provide  some  vesting 
after  five  years  Instead  of  eight,  would  cover 
aU  plans  rather  than  excluding  those  with 
24  employes  or  less,  and  would  forbid  a 
pension  plan  from  tovestlng  to  the  stock  of 
Its  own  company  rather  than  limiting  such 
investments  to  10  per  cent  as  the  Wmiams- 
Javlts  blU  does. 

It  is  typical  of  the  think  tog  behind  the 
Finance  Committee  bUl,  however,  that  It 
writes  in  generous  tax  deductions  for  self- 
employed  persons — ^lawyers,  doctors,  archi- 
tects, writers — ^who  have  Indlvidiial  pension 
plans.  n»ese  are  the  very  workers  who  are 
least  to  need  of  special  Congressional  protec- 
tion. 

Senator  Vanoe  Hartke.  Democrat  of 
iBdlana.  la  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 


Senate  who  has  toterasted  hlmstf  f  to  pension 
reform,  aside  from  the  sponsors  of  the  bills. 
He  plans  to  offer  important  amendments  that 
would  require  full  vesting  after  6  years  and 
would  make  portabmty  compulsory.  «~T*-tsil 
of  Toluntary.  If  these  amandments  are 
•OoptmA  as  weU  as  others  that  may  be  offered 
dealing  with  the  special  problems  of  widows, 
part-time  workers,  and  toflatlon-stncken 
pensioners,  then  the  final  measure  would 
JustUy  the  honorable  tag  of  "reform  bm" 
that  has  been  so  loosely  conferred  upon  these 
dim  proposals. 


Pembion  PaaTKirsx 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
Washinoton.  Sept.  6.— Next  week,  tbe 
Senate  begins  debate  on  two  rival  bills  to 
reform  tbe  private  pension  industry.  One  U 
S.  4  sponsored  by  Senators  WlUlams  (Demo- 
crat, NJ.)  and  Javlts  (Republican.  N.Y  )and 
endorsed  by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  and 
practlcaUy  the  whole  Uberal  establishment 
in  the  Senate.  Tbe  other  U  S.  1179  sponsored 
by  Senator  Bentsen  (Democrat.  Ttx.)  and 
cleared  by  the  more  conservative  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  these 
reform  bUls.  Neither  of  them  does  much 
reformtog.  Regardless  of  which  blU  becomes 
law,  the  great  majority  of  workers  are  not 
gotog  to  coUect  a  dollar  from  whatever  private 
pension  plan  currently  pretends  to  "cover" 
them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  these  bills  are  more 
sham  than  reality.  No  economic  base  exists 
for  reforms.  There  are  200,000  private  pension 
plans  with  assets  totaltog  more  than  |160 
bmion  and  fresh  revenues  pourtog  to  at  a 
rate  of  $16  blUlon  a  year.  This  money  U  a 
bonanza  for  the  banks  and  pension  con- 
sultants who  manage  it. 

Bustoessmen  do  not  want  reform  because 
it  might  increase  their  costs  and  yould  cer- 
tatoly  reduce  their  control  over  their  own 
pension  plans.  Most  unions  like  the  lUuslon 
of  power  that  they  now  have  when  pensions 
are  subject  to  coUectlve  bargaining  and  they 
share  with  management  in  control.  As  a 
result,  they  are  todlfferent  to  the  reforms 
that  would  dlmtoisb  the  role  of  unions  to  the 
pension  process  but  would  genuinely  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  their  members,  ex- 
members,  and  retirees. 

Since  most  workers  contribute  nothtog  or 
only  smaU  sums  to  a  private  pension  plan 
they  regard  It  as  an  agreeable  extra,  a  "fringe 
benefit."  They  do  not  realize  that  to  economic 
terms  a  private  pension  is  part  of  the  wage 
package  and  the  money  diverted  to  the 
pension  plan  could  otherwise  have  been  used 
to  pay  them  higher  wages.  A  pension  later  to 

place  of  higher  wages  now  makes  sense if 

you  collect  the  pension.  Most  workers  do  not. 
The  ordinary  employe  works  five,  or  eight 
or  ten  years  and  then  quite  to  take  a  better 
Job.  He  loses  his  rights  to  the  old  plan  and 
starts  all  over  again  to  his  new  employer's 
plan.  Or  he  Is  laid  off  to  a  recession.  Or  his 
firm  goes  bankrupt  and  the  pension  plan 
goes  under.  Or  his  firm  Is  merged  and  the 
new  conglomerate  abolishes  the  old  plan  and 
totroduces  a  new  one  for  which  he  Is  not 
Immediately  eligible.  Or  he  changes  jobs  and 
moves  from  a  company  that  has  a  plan  to 
one  that  does  not.  Whatever  he  does,  he  is 
an  unwitting  participant  to  the  Great  Pen- 
sion Lottery  to  which,  like  aU  lotteries 
many  lose  and  few  win. 

A  true  reform  bill  would  have  four  essen- 
tial provisions.  It  would  provide  immediate 
vesting— credits  toward  a  pension  at  66  even 
if  separated  from  the  Job  before  retirement 
The  Wmiams-Javlts  blU  would  guarantee  SO 
per  cent  of  one's  pension  credits  if  one 
worked  for  the  same  employer  for  eight  years. 
It  would  add  10  per  cent  each  year  there- 
after, thus  reaching  100  per  cent  alter  fif- 
teen yean. 

But  most  private  pension  plans  already 
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provide  for  vesting  after  ten  or  fifteen  yean. 
In  other  words.  &  4  just  ratlflee  tlie  status 
quo. 

Secondly,  a  good  bill  would  make  penalon 
rlgbts  portable,  enabling  a  worker  to  keep 
niB  pension  credits  as  be  moved  from  Job  to 
Job.  Both  bills  set  up  a  pension  cleculng 
bouse  to  be  run  by  the  Government.  It  would 
administer  vested  benefits  that  employees 
voluntarily  put  tbere.  But  employers  know  It 
la  more  profitable  to  hold  this  money  and 
use  It  within  their  own  fund,  paying  a  pen- 
sion— If  ever — many  years  later.  Only  a  com- 
pulsory system  Is  likely  to  work. 

Thirdly,  each  plan  should  be  properly 
funded  to  make  certain  that  It  has  enough 
assets  to  cover  all  present  and  future  pen- 
sions. Both  bills  provide  for  funding  but 
over  a  thirty-year  period.  Many  companies 
merge  or  go  out  ol  business  after  less  than 
a  decade  of  existence. 

Fourth  Is  the  need  for  reinsurance.  This  Is 
the  one  glaring  abuse  that  both  bills  do  at- 
tempt to  meet  by  setting  up  a  system  roughly 
comparable  to  the  PJJJ.C.  protection  for 
bank  deposits.  That  should  reduce  the  ntun- 
ber  of  horror  stories  of  pensioners  left  bereft 
by  plans  that  go  bankrupt. 

But  one  smaU  improvement  Is  not  good 
enough.  Where  Is  the  protection  for  older 
workers  fired  without  cause  so  they  cannot 
collect  their  pensions?  Where  U  the  vesting 
of  proportional  benefits  for  women  who  work 
part-time?  Where  Is  the  gxiaranteed  pension 
for  the  elderly  widow? 

Reform  can  be  accomplished.  Britain  Is 
about  to  enact  a  law  requiring  private  plans 
to  provide  full  vesting  after  five  years  and 
to  pay  a  widow  50  per  cent  of  her  husband's 
pension.  The  Netherlands  has  Immediate 
vesting.  Why  should  Americans  settle  for 
pension  plans  that  pay  most  participants  no 
pensions?  Why  should  the  Senate  settle  for 
a  reform  bill  with  almost  no  reforms? 


Fannin  poaed  last  week  in  a  speech  at  Dailas 
before  members  of  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity. 
His  talk  zeroed  In  on  quality  control. 

He  said  that  whUe  the  United  States  de- 
veloped the  zero  defects  concept  of  quality 
control  It  has  faUed  to  capitalise  on  It. 

That  this  appears  to  be  true  can  be  at- 
tested to  by  many  Northern  Arizona  resi- 
dents. There  have  been  callbacks  of  q>ankln' 
new  automobiles  because  of  defects.  There 
bave  been  defects  in  many  home  appliances. 
And  defects  computerized  record -keeping 
causes  which  become  mlnd-tortiirtng. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  quality  control 
contributes  to  the  wearing  out  of  too  many 
products.  In  fact,  we  wonder  sometimes 
whether  the  manufacturer  didn't  plan  for 
the  product  to  wear  out  within  a  period  of 
time  so  that  a  replacement  would  have  to 
be  purchased. 

Senator  Fannin  said  the  zero  defects  pro- 
gram to  assure  high  quality  control  was  bor- 
rowed from  us  by  the  Japanese  and  U  being 
used  with  success  by  that  country.  The  U.S., 
on  the  other  hand,  has  largely  confined  the 
quality  control  concept  to  aerospace  and 
other  defense  contrsictors,  he  said. 

Who's  to  blame?  The  Senator  asserts  both 
management  and  government  must  share  the 
responsibility  for  allowing  such  a  situation 
to  arise. 

We  concur  with  his  statement  that  "There 
must  be  a  rekindling  of  old-fashioned  pride 
In  work  and  workmanship." 


QUALITY  CONTROL  AND  ZERO 
DEFECTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity  held  a  very  successful 
convention  last  month  in  Dallas.  One  of 
the  highlights  of  our  convention  was  an 
inspirational  speech  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Senator  Fannin  pointed  out  that  al- 
though it  was  the  United  States  which 
conceived  systems  for  quality  control  and 
zero  defects  in  manufacturing,  it  has 
been  other  nations  which  have  been  able 
to  implement  and  benefit  from  these 
systems. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  unless 
America  and  Americans  can  start  apply- 
ing quality  control  principles,  we  will  lose 
our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world. 
Senator  Fannin  also  proposed  that  we 
apply  the  Ideals  of  quality  control  and 
zero  defects  not  only  to  our  commercial 
enterprise,  but  to  all  aspects  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  an  Arizona  newspaper, 
the  Arizona  Daily  Sun  at  Flagstaff, 
applauded  Senator  Fannin's  speech  by 
running  an  editorial  in  its  August  31, 
1973.  edition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

QT7ALrrT  Control  Rxvivu.  Needed 

Has  the  work  ethic  gone  by  the  wayside? 
Has  the  idea  that  a  worker  should  turn  out 
with  pride  the  best  possible  product  become 
a  thing  of  the  past? 

These  were  questions  Arlaona  Senator  Paul 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  REFORM : 
AN  ALTERNATIVE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  per- 
ceptive article  in  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  Doctors  Alice  M.  Rivlln  and  Charles 
L.  Schultze  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
persuasively  argued  that  present  con- 
gressional procedures  for  considering 
the  Federal  budget  are  "incredible"  and 
work  directly  against  any  kind  of  com- 
prehensive, informed  overview  of  na- 
tional priorities.  In  the  article,  "Shap- 
ing the  Budget:  A  Way  Out  of  Chaos," 
these  two  distinguished  former  Govern- 
ment ofiBclals  offer  several  thought-pro- 
voking proposals,  include  a  3-year  budg- 
et, a  procedure  for  Congress  finally  to 
reconcile  its  separate  spending  and  rev- 
enue actions,  and  actions  to  combine  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees Into  single,  program-oriented 
committees. 

The  authors  also  criticize  the  budget 
bills  currently  pending  before  Ccmgress 
as  measures  which  "would  likely  further 
discourage  debate  on  national  priorities. 
They  would  create  excessively  powerful 
budget  committees  that  would  dictate  de- 
ttdled  spending  ceilings  early  in  each 
congressional  session,  thereby  tying  the 
hands  of  the  other  ccwnmittees.  More- 
over, they  would  do  nothing  to  remove 
the  biggest  obstacle  to  inteUlgrait  delib- 
eration: the  present  inability  of  Con- 
gress to  plan  ahead." 

Mr.  President,  I  share  many  of  these 
same  reservations  about  the  budget  bill. 
S.  1541.  currently  pending  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 
Other  Senators  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures, including  Senators  Brock  and 
Saxbe,  had  similar  reservations  and 
Joined  with  me  in  offering  substantive 
amendments  which  we  felt  would  insure 
a  meaningful  debate  on  budget  priori- 
ties early  in  each  sessiosi  of  Congress  at 
the  same  time  that  they  would  give  indi- 


vidual Members  of  Congress  and  con- 
gressional committees  maximum  flexibil- 
ity to  determine  firm  spending  controls. 
Although  our  amendments  were  defeated 
in  the  subcommittee,  we  intend  to  press 
for  them  when  the  full  Government 
Operations  Committee  begins  consider- 
ation of  this  critical  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Shaping  the  Budg- 
et: A  Way  out  of  Chaos,"  and  a  sum- 
mary and  explanation  of  the  proposed 
Muskie-Brock-Saxbe  eunendments  to  8. 
1541  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SHAPOfc  THE  Btnxsrr:  A  Wat  Out  or  Chaos 
(By  Alice  M.  Rivlln  and  Charles  L.  Schultae) 

The  Incredible  vray  that  Congress  deals 
with  the  federal  budget — never  deciding 
whether  one  program  la  more  Important  than 
another,  never  looking  much  beyond  the 
Immediate,  never  considering  whether  a 
budget  surplus  or  deficit  Is  needed,  never 
co-ordinating  anything  In  this  blueprint  for 
the  nation — has  long  been  noted.  But  not 
until  recently  did  It  seem  that  this  prepos- 
terous system  might  change. 

Now  both  houses  of  Congress  are  consider- 
ing budget  bills  intended  to  let  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  Is  doing.  WhUe  this  Is 
certainly  a  move  In  the  right  direction,  the 
measures  being  considered  were  drafted  with 
great  haste  amid  growing  animosity  between 
Congress  and  the  executive,  and  they  seem 
likely  to  do  more  barm  than  good. 

Indeed,  rather  than  encouraging  Informed 
decision-making  by  Congress,  the  bUls  wo\ild 
likely  further  discourage  debate  on  national 
priorities.  They  would  create  excessively  pow- 
erful budget  committees  that  would  dictate 
detailed  spending  ceilings  early  In  each  con- 
gressional session,  thereby  tying  the  hands 
of  other  committees.  Moreover,  they  would 
do  nothing  to  remove  the  biggest  obstacle  to 
InteUlgent  deliberation:  the  present  In- 
ability of  Congress  to  plan  ahead. 

What  Is  badly  needed  Instead  Is  fvmda- 
mental  reform  that  would  let  Congress  deal 
with  a  multi-year  budget — the  only  way  It 
will  be  able  to  work  Its  wlU  on  priorities.  This 
would  still  require  the  creation  of  budget 
committees,  though  not  of  the  all-powerful 
kind  currently  envisioned.  It  would  also  re- 
quire the  stre&mllnmg  of  Congress  by  com- 
bining authorizing  and  appropriating  func- 
tions. 

T.TumAT.  suspicions 

It    wlU    doubtless    be    argued    that    such 


steps  would  be  politically  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. That  Is  certainly  true.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  any  attempt  to  reform  the  shaping  of 
the  nation's  budget.  Including  those  changes 
ciirrently  contemplated,  wlU  encounter  seri- 
ous political  obstacles. 

One  can  already  find  suspicions  among 
liberals,  for  example,  about  major  budget- 
reform  moves.  UntU  a  few  years  ago,  after 
all,  tbe  piecemeal  strategy  appeared  to  favor 
liberal  legislation.  Major  new  programs — 
social  security,  Medicare,  Oreat  Society  pro- 
grams— could  be  enacted  because  they  had 
smaU  Initial  costs  and  It  was  not  necessary 
to  worry  about  how  they  wovUd  be  financed 
In  the  future.  Deep  down,  many  liberals  ap- 
peared to  believe  that  If  the  problem  of 
choosing  among  programs  Is  explicitly 
f  aced^«nd  if  new  social  spending  Is  seen  to 
depend  on  cuts  In  other  programs  or  on  tax 
reform — the  status  quo  wlU  win.  They  are 
afraid  that  tbe  only  way  to  get  social  progress 
is  to  bring  It  in  surreptltloualy. 

It  woxild  be  a  serious  mistake,  however, 
for  them  to  oppose  budget  reform.  Many 
voters  may  Indeed  bave  come  to  dlstnut 
social   programs  that  concentrate   on   the 
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needs  of  minorities  and  the  welfare  popula- 
tion. But  there  are  common  problems  shared 
by  the  poor,  the  black,  the  blue-collar  family 
and  the  suburbanite.  Health  Insurance,  fair- 
ness In  taxation,  pcdlutlon  control,  urban 
congestion  and  decay  and  a  fair  chance  at 
higher  education  are  but  a  few.  Unless  bud- 
get procedures  are  reformed,  the  chances  of 
shifting  priorities  to  provide  money  for 
this  and  other  legislation  over  tbe  next 
three  to  five  years  Is  vlrtuaUy  ssero. 

The  situation  today,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. Is  far  different  from  earlier  periods  of 
peacetime  economic  growth,  when  federal 
revenues  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of 
maintaining  programs  already  on  the  books. 
In  those  days  the  resulting  "fiscal  dividend" 
provided  the  funds  to  finance  new  programs 
or  expand  old  ones.  Hard  choices  did  not 
have  to  be  made;  taxes  did  not  have  to  be 
Increased  or  older  programs  reduced  to  find 
room  for  new  initiatives. 

This  U  certainly  not  the  prospect  for  the 
years  ahead.  The  administration's  defense 
policies  call  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
military  spending.  Domestic  programs  are 
larger  than  they  used  to  be,  and  simply 
maintaining  them  wlU  absorb  more  of  the 
growth  in  revenues  than  previously.  And 
the  tax  cuts  of  the  past  decade  have  reduced 
the  revenues  to  be  expected  from  economic 
growth. 

In  the  next  several  years  there  will  be  no 
automatic  fiscal  dividend  available  for  pain- 
less financing  of  health  insiu^nce.  day  care, 
aid  to  higher  education,  pollution  control! 
the  search  for  new  energy  sources  or  other 
Initiatives.  To  secure  any  of  these  programs 
It  WlU  be  necessary  to  find  room  In  a  tight 
budget  by  raising  or  reforming  taxes  or 
slowing  the  growth  tn  mUltary  or  other 
spending.  Present  congressional  budget  pro- 
cedures are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  these 
hard  decisions. 

BACKDOOR   SPKKOINO 

In  fact,  current  congressional  budget 
procedures  are  not  adequate  for  dealing  with 
any  questions  of  priorities.  When  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  proposal  reaches  Congress  to- 
day. It  Is  pulled  apart  and  considered  In 
fragments.  Hearings  are  held  by  authorizing 
committees  dealing  with  particular  programs 
or  agencies,  and  separate  bUls  are  reported 
to  the  floor  and  voted  on  in  each  house.  More 
hearings  are  held  in  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees, and  appropriations  biUs  for  partic- 
ular agencies  are  reported  and  voted  on  at 
different  times  during  the  year.  Revenue 
measures  to  finance  these  outlays  are  handled 
separately  by  different  committees. 

Even  If  they  wanted  to.  the  approprUtlons 
committees  could  not  act  on  the  entire 
budget.  More  than  half  the  domestic 
budget— money  for  highways,  social  security, 
veterans'  pensions,  pollution  oontrol  and  a 
host  of  other  programs — is  outside  their  pur- 
view, many  of  these  "backdoor"  spending 
decisions  are  not  even  reviewed  every  year. 
The  social  security  program,  for  example, 
simply  continues  in  the  absence  of  a  congres- 
sional decision  to  change  It,  with  the  amount 
spent  determined  by  such  uncontrollable  fac- 
tors as  the  number  of  eligible  people  who 
apply  for  benefits.  Tax  concessions  to  partic- 
ular groups,  such  as  oil  depletion  allowances, 
also  continue  In  the  absence  of  some  explicit 
effort  to  change  them. 

At  no  point  does  Congress  put  these  sep- 
arate actions  and  non-actions  together  to 
see  whether  they  make  sense  as  a  whole.  A 
congressman  or  senator  votes  "aye"  or  '"nay" 
on  defense  appropriations  and  again  on  hous- 
ing, but  gets  no  chtmce  to  compare  the  two 
and  propose  moving  funds  from  one  to  the 
other.  Spending  bUls  are  passed  without 
questioning  whether  revenues  will  be  ade- 
qvtate  to  finance  them;  taxes  are  cut  without 
considering  which  expenditures  wlU  have  to 
be  sacrificed  as  a  consequence.  If  impropria- 
tions appear  to  be  exceeding  revenues  by 


more  than  tbe  President  regards  as  desirable, 
he  vetoes  the  appropriations  be  likes  least! 
Tills  situation  would  not  be  lmpix>ved  if 
Congress  simply  voted  a  celling  on  total 
spending  that  was  lower  than  the  sum  of  the 
Individual  appropriations.  By  itself,  such  a 
ceUing  would  hand  the  President  authority 
to  cut  wherever  he  wanted  and  make  a 
mockery  of  congressional  authority  over  the 
budget.  If  the  Congress  Is  to  Impose  Its  own 
priorities,  It  must  consider  the  budget  as  a 
whole  and  make  its  own  decisions  about 
which  expenditures  are  most  Important. 

A  FEELING  OF  POWERLESSNESS 

Not  only  are  budget  decisions  fragmented 
but  they  relate  to  one  year  only,  and  that 
year  is  frequently  half  over  before  the  de- 
cisions are  made.  This  lateness  creates  tre- 
mendous uncertainties,  both  for  federal 
agencies  forced  to  operate  on  continuing 
resolutions  until  their  funds  are  appropri- 
ated and  for  recipients  of  federal  funds.  A 
school  district,  for  example,  usuaUy  does  not 
know  how  much  federal  money  it  wiU  re- 
ceive until  after  the  school  year  has  started. 
Rational  planning  for  the  use  of  the  money 
Is  Impassible,  and  hasty.  Ineffective  pro- 
grams are  the  frequent  result. 

Even  more  Important,  preoccupation  with 
the  current  year  makes  It  almost  Impossible 
to  make  significant  changes  In  federal  prior- 
ities. Once  a  highway  network  or  a  nuclear 
carrier  has  been  started  there  Is  tremendous 
pressure  to  finUh  it.  Services  to  people — day 

care,    mental    health,    manpower    training 

cannot  be  abruptly  terminated  or  even  al- 
tered without  enormous  disruptions  In 
people's  lives.  Indeed,  so  many  of  the  ex- 
penditures In  the  coming  year  have  been 
determined  by  past  decisions  that  Congress 
feels  powerless  to  make  major  changes.  This 
powerlessness  would  be  greatly  relieved  by 
looking  at  major  budgetary  choices  for  the 
next  three- years.  It  woiUd  then  be  possible 
to  contemplate  phasing  out  some  existing 
programs  and  using  the  released  revenues, 
plus  the  additional  funds  made  available  by 
economic  growth,  to  make  major  changes  In 
what  the  federal  government  does. 

The  tax  cuts  enacted  by  Congress  In  1969 
and  1971  are  good  examples  of  the  double 
faUure  of  the  congressional  budget  process: 
PaUure  to  consider  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures at  the  same  time  and  faUure  to  look 
ahead.  The  excess  of  projected  expenditures 
over  revenues  that  forced  President  Nixon  to 
make  such  drastic  slashes  in  his  proposed 
budget  for  this  fiscal  year  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  those  earlier  tax  cuts.  If  Congress- 
men and  senators  had  been  forced  to  con- 
sider the  Impact  of  revenue  reductions  on 
future  expenditures  they  might  have  shown 
less  enthusiasm  for  cutting  taxes. 

COMPOUNDING   THE  PHOBLEMS 

These  problems  would  not  be  solved  by 
the  two  major  bUls  currently  being  weighed. 
Rather,  the  measures — one  stemming  from 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol set  up  last  year,  the  other  from  a  Sen- 
ate government  operations  subcommittee 

would  tend  to  weaken  Congress'  abUlty  to 
make  informed  decisions. 

Under  both  bUls,  for  example,  budget  com- 
mittees would  submit  for  approval  to  each 
house,  early  in  the  session,  overaU  spending 
ceilings  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  subdi- 
vided Into  ceilings  for  each  major  spending 
category.  Federal  revenues  and  debt  limit 
would  also  be  fixed.  Once  approved  by 
Congress  In  an  omnibus  resolution,  the  ceil- 
ings would  be  }}i7iding,  subject  to  breach 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress.  The 
appropriations  and  other  committees  could 
work  their  will  only  within  the  Initially 
set  limits.  Near  the  end  of  each  session,  the 
budget  committees  would  submit  a  second 
omnibus  resolution  which  could  adjust  the 
earlier  ceilings  on  total  spending  or  any  of 
Its  components. 


Setting  such  rigid  and  detailed  spending 
ceUlngs  early  in  the  session  clearly  would 
let  the  budget  committees  lock  priority  de- 
cisions in  place  before  the  work  of  Congress 
had  even  begim.  How  could  the  budget  com- 
mittees set  Intelligent  celUngs  on  particular 
areas  in  a  short  time  and  before  any  hearings 
had  taken  place?  Most  likely  they  would  have 
to  rubber-stamp  the  previous  year's  prior- 
ities. 

The  two  current  bills  also  would  let  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations,  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Senate  Finance  committees  dominate  the 
new  budget  committees.  The  Joint  Study 
Committee  measiire  provides  that  two-thirds 
of  the  membership  be  selected  from  these 
committees;  the  Senate  subcommittee  blU 
would  draw  40  per  cent  of  the  members  from 
these  panels. 

This  would  greatly  strengthen  the  hold 
these  committees  already  have  over  Congress, 
concentrating  power  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  interests  are  with  the  financial  and 
conservative  aspects  of  the  budget  rather 
than  with  substantive  Issues  of  public  poUcy, 
Moreover,  how  could  these  committee  mem- 
bers, already  swamped  by  their  existing  du- 
ties, do  Justice  to  the  awesome  responsi- 
bilities of  the  budget  committees?  Because 
budget  committees  would  have  great  power. 
It  Is  crucial  that  they  refiect  the  views  of 
the  •  •  •  wUl  never  be  funded  by  con- 
servative-full House  and  Senate.  The  mem- 
bers should  be  picked  from  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  and  serve  staggered,  rotating  terms. 
Finally,  these  bills  would  stUl  leave  the 
executive  and  the  Congress  with  the  Impos- 
sible task  of  trying  to  shape  priorities  on  the 
basis  of  a  one-year  budget,  and  they  would 
add  another  layer  of  committees  without 
eliminating  the  wasteful  duality  of  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  committees. 

TWO    BASIC    CHANCES 

There  Is  no  perfect  way  for  636  senators 
and  congressmen  to  consider  anything  as 
compUcated  as  the  federal  budget,  but  two 
basic  changes  must  be  made  if  Congress  is  to 
have  any  chance  to  make  Informed  decisions. 

First,  it  must  deal  with  a  multi-year  budg- 
et. Specifically,  It  must  require  the  admin- 
istration to  submit  a  three-year  budget  every 
year.  Major  debate  and  decisions  should 
focus  on  the  third  year,  although  adjust- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  In  actions  al- 
ready taken  for  the  two  intervening  years. 

Second,  Congress  must  have  procedures  for 
looking  at  all  spending  and  revenue  actions 
together  and  for  making  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  reconcile  the  separate  pieces.  Do 
revenues  stand  In  an  appropriate  relation- 
ship to  total  spending?  Do  the  cuts  in  some 
programs  and  the  additions  to  others  refiect 
the  priorities  of  the  nation  as  the  Congress 
sees  them? 

These  procedures  do  require  the  creation 
of  a  budget  committee  in  each  house  to  rec- 
onxmend  to  the  full  chamber  ways  of  recon- 
ciling separate  legislation  with  overaU  objec- 
tives. Such  recommendations  must  be  debat- 
ed on  the  floor  and  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, but  the  debate  must  start  with  well- 
thought-out  prc^xMals,  and  there  miist  be 
budget  committees  to  make  the  proposals. 

By  Itself,  budget  committees  stop  the  al- 
ready cumbersome  congressional  committee 
structure  would  be  unfortunate.  Instead, 
Congress  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  stm- 
plify  the  entire  committee  set-up.  The  dual 
system  of  authorizing  committees  and  appro- 
priations subcommittees  should  be  replaced 
by  a  single  set  of  "program  committees"  that 
would  exercise  both  functions.  This  obvious- 
ly would  speed  the  decisions  process  by  mak- 
ing It  unnecessary  for  executive  agencies  to 
plead  their  case  twice  in  each  house.  It  would 
also  eliminate  the  current  faroe  under  which 
authorizing  conunlttees  dominated  by  lib- 
erals vote  large  authorizations  which  every- 
one knows  dominated  appropriations  sub- 
committees. 
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Coder  this  plan,  the  President  would  be 
reqvilred  to  submit  to  Congress  an  updated 
three-year  budget  proposal  every  January. 
Last  January,  lor  example,  he  would  have 
submitted  proposed  changes  In  the  budgets 
already  enacted  for  fiscal  1974  and  1976  and 
new  proposals  for  fiscal  1976. 

In  each  session  the  Congress  would  deal 
first  with  changes  In  the  budget  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  basic  decisions  on  this 
budget  would  have  been  made  two  years 
earlier,  but  reevaluatlon  would  be  necessary, 
especially  In  this  first  year  of  a  new  admin- 
istration. Even  without  a  change  In  admin- 
istration, reconsideration  might  be  required 
by  alterations  In  the  economic  outlook,  nat- 
ural disasters,  or  information  that  programs 
were  not  working  as  expected.  The  admln- 
Istraton's  proposed  changes  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  program  committees  and  voted 
on  by  the  Congress. 

The  budget  committees  would  then  review 
all  of  these  changes  and  recommend  any  ad- 
justments It  thought  were  needed  to  rec- 
oncile them  with  fiscal  and  priority  objec- 
tives. The  committee  proposal  could  be 
amended  on  the  floor,  but  any  amendments 
that  added  or  subtracted  funds  would  have 
to  Include  compensatory  changes  In  spending 
or  aQ  explicit  change  In  the  surplus  or 
deficit.  This  process  of  amending  the  budget 
for  the  coming  year,  carried  out  on  a  tight 
-  scl  edule,  would  be  over  well  before  the  end 
of  June  so  that  all  agencies  could  start  the 
iflscal  year  knowing  exactly  what  appropria- 
tions they  woiild  have  available. 

Meantime,  work  would  have  started  on 
more  basic  decisions  about  national  priorities, 
those  to  be  refiected  in  the  budget  three  years 
hence.  The  main  action  would  be  In  the  pro- 
gram comnjlttees,  which  wovild  hold  hear- 
ings, listen  to  administration  and  opposition 
arguments,  consider  alternatives  and  report 
bills  to  be  voted  on  by  the  full  House  and 
Senate.  While  the  program  commltteeo  would 
have  both  authorizing  and  appropriating 
functions,  they  would  normally  do  their  au- 
thorizing only  every  two  or  three  years.  In 
the  intervening  years  they  would  consider  the 
appropriation  levels  for  programs  they  had 
authorized  and  use  some  time  to  find  out  how 
the  programs  were  working. 

The  budget  committees  would  play  two 
roles  In  the  process.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  they  would  provide  estimates  of 
revenues  to  be  expected  and  probable  costs 
of  on-going  programs  and  would  propose  a 
sense-of-the  Congress  resolution  giving  gen- 
eral guidance  to  the  program  committees  In 
carrying  out  their  work.  This  resolution 
would  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  program  com- 
mittees, but  would  provide  the  occasion  for 
a  debate  on  priorities  early  In  the  session 
and  an  overall  set  of  budgetary  targets  for 
that  year's  work.  Time  for  this  debate  should 
be  limited.  Program  committees  would  then 
act  on  the  areas  within  their  jurisdiction. 

SECONCILING  ACTIONS 

At  the  end  of  the  session  the  budget  com- 
mittees would  play  a  crucial  role  m  reconcil- 
ing actions  taken  on  the  fioor  and  recon- 
sidering the  priorities  Implied  by  these  ac- 
tions. Funds  iH>propriated  and  revenues 
voted  would  be  added  up.  All  types  of  spend- 
ing authority  would  be  included — not  only 
regrilar  appropriations  but  varlotis  "back- 
door" authority  like  social  security  and  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

The  budget  committees  would  consider  the 
results  and  recommend  changes  In  the  totals 

or  In  the  parts.  Tney  mlgbt  recommend  In- 

craulng  Income  tax  rates  to  bring  revenues 

Into  line  wltb  flacal  neeCLs  or  cutting  appro- 
priations    proportionately     to     hold     down 

spencUng.  Or  ttiey  mlgbt  recommezicl  cutting 

defenM  outlays  to  hold  the  t&x  line  and  still 

Iiave  room  for  new  bousing;  and  education 

programs  enacted  earlier  In  the  eearion. 


These  propoeed  changes  would  provide  an- 
other opportunity  for  full-ecale  debate  on 
major  Issues  of  priorities,  a  debate  that 
would  ctilmlnate  in  a  vote  on  the  budget 
three  years  ahead.  A  conference  procedure 
would,  of  course,  be  needed  to  resolve  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Throughout  the  process  both  the  budget 
and  program  committees  would  be  aided  by 
substantially  mcreased  staffs  charged  with 
analyzing  admmistratlon  budget  proposals, 
developmg  alternatives,  and  commissioning 
studies  to  evaluate  existing  programs  or  de- 
velop new  ones.  These  staffs,  especially  those 
attached  to  the  budget  committees,  would 
provide  analysis  and  information  designed  to 
elucidate  budget  decisions  not  only  for  com- 
mittee membera  but  for  the  rest  of  Congress 
as  well. 

Shifting  to  such  a  system  would  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  the  executive  and 
the  public  where  It  belongs:  on  the  major 
decisions  that  must  be  made  now  If  budget 
priorities  are  to  be  altered  three  yeare  in  the 
future.  It  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  de- 
bating future  priorities  as  well  as  for  adjust- 
mg  short-run  taxing  and  spending  policy  to 
the  needs  of  the  economy.  It  would  simplify 
the  committee  structure  and  reduce  the  time 
consumed  in  separate  hearings  and  presenta- 
tions, and  It  would  Improve  the  flow  of 
digestible  information  to  the  congressmen 
and  senators  who  have  to  make  the  hard 
decisions  about  the  nation's  future. 

StTMMAST    AKD   EXPLANATION    OF    PKOPOSKD 

Muskik-Brock-Saxbk  Amkndments 
The  series  of  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Senators  Brock,  Muskle,  and  Saxbe  are  de- 
signed   to    strengthen    and    to    reform    the 
Congressional  budget  process. 

The  «mendment8  will  Insure  a  meaningful 
debate  on  budget  priorities  early  in  each 
session  of  Congress;  give  members  of  Congress 
and  Congressional  Committees  maximum 
flexibility  dxirlng  consideration  of  spending 
measures;  and  provide  for  firm  spending  con- 
trols on  both  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 

These  amendments  would  provide  Con- 
cuss with  additional  information  It  needs 
for  meanlngfta  budget  consideration  and 
with  additional  time  to  consider  that  m- 
formatlon.  Most  Importantly,  they  would 
force  Congress  to  complete  Its  consideration 
of  the  budget  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year — and  to  no  case  later  than  by  the  be- 
ginning of  Its  summer  recess.  Completion  of 
budget  consideration  by  Congress  before  the 
fiscal  year  begins  or  immediately  thereafter 
will  end  the  chaotic  situation  that  now  exists 
of  government  agencies  not  receiving  their 
funds  until  several  months  after  the  fiscal 
year  has  begtin. 

EXZCUTlVa    SUBMISSION    OF    THE    BtTDGET 

These  amendments  would  provide  the 
Congress  with  additional  and  more  timely 
budget  Information  by  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  his  budget  In  two  parts. 

First,  by  October  1,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  cur- 
rent services  budget.  This  would  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  estimate  to  spending  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  based  on  current  spend- 
ing levels.  A  current  services  budget  will 
ordinarily  be  a  90  to  95  percent  reflection  of 
the  final  budget,  and  will  provide  the  Con- 
gress basic  budget  Information  to  start  its 
own  budget  consideration  process.  The  cur- 
rent services  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent— as  would  all  E^xecutlve  Budget  sub- 
missions under  these  amendments — would 
Include    five    year   expenditure   and   revenue 

projections. 

Second,  the  President's  final  budget  wo^lld 
be  submitted  December  1.  This  earlier  sub- 

mlsslon    or    the    budget    vrtil    not    »\il>J«5ct    tbo 

Executive  Branch  to  undue  hardship  because 

ot  the  new  Osngreaslonal  ReconcUlatlon  proc- 

ess.  In  addition,  with  the  current  tuvktt 


budget  as  a  base  Congress  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  analyse  the  budget  impact 
of  policy  changes  by  the  Executive  Branch  as 
soon  as  the  final  budget  Is  submitted. 

rnST  CONCtTXBZMT   RXSOLtmOir   ON  TBX 

■uuuai' 

Like  Committee  Prtot  No.  2,  these  amend- 
ments would  require  enactment  of  a  Flret 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  budget.  This 
resolution  would  set  out  the  foUowlng : 

1.  Total  budget  authority  and  total  out- 
lays; 

a.  Revenue  estimate: 

3.  Estimated  surplus  or  debt; 

4.  A  breakdown  of  Individual  spending 
measures  by  the  budget  authority  contcuned 
In  regular  appropriation  bill  categories  and 
In  permanent  appropriation  categories  (oack- 
door  and  mandatory  spending  measures)  by 
functional  areas. 

The  timetable  for  consideration  of  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  would  be  aome- 
what  changed.  The  Budget  Committees  in 
each  House  would  be  required  to  report  the 
resolution  to  their  respective  Houses  by 
March  16.  By  AprU  1,  each  House  shaU  com- 
plete Its  action  on  the  resolution,  and  by 
AprU  16,  final  Congressional  Action  on  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  ahaU  have  been 
completed.  Action  on  these  measures  will  be 
eased  by  the  earlier  submissions  of  the 
President's  budget  and  the  Current  Services 
budget. 

The  date  for  final  action  on  the  resolution 
is  moved  up  in  order  to  allow  the  appropria- 
tions process  additional  time  before  Congres- 
sional action  on  the  budget  Is  finally  recon- 
cUed.  Because  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion contains  a  breakdown  of  budget  author- 
ity by  major  spendtog  categories,  it  should 
allow  for  a  meaningful  debate  on  Congres- 
sional budget  priorities. 

AxrrHoaiziNO  legislation 

AU  authorizing  legislation  to  be  considered 
by  the  Budget  Committees  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  out  the  First  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution would  be  enacted  by  March  1.  With 
budget  Information  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  early  as  October  1,  along  with  toput 
from  COB,  it  Is  anticipated  that  each  fall 
Congress  will,  In  effect,  have  an  authoriztog 
session  where  it  enacts  authorization  meas- 
ures for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

All  authorizing  legislation  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  must  be  enacted  prior  to  June  30. 
If  action  on  regular  authorization  bUls  is 
not  completed  by  June  30,  Congress  may 
move  directly  to  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions measures  In  those  areas  where  authoriz- 
ing legislation  has  not  been  enacted. 

CONSISTKNCT     IN    THE    F1«8T    CONCOaaXNT 
RXSOLimON 

Before  action  on  the  Firat  Concurrent  Res- 
olution can  be  completed  It  must  be  con- 
sUtent  In  that  the  sum  of  the  budget  au- 
thority contained  in  the  breakdown  of  todl- 
vidual  spending  measures  must  equal  the 
total  budget  authority  In  the  resolution.  In 
the  event  that  Is  not  the  case  after  action 
on  all  amendments  Is  completed,  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  recommitted  to  the  Budget 
Committee  to  be  made  consistent.  A  consist- 
ent First  Concurrent  Resolution  must  then  be 
reported  withto  three  days. 

REPORT    ACCOMPANTING   FIRST    CONCTDRRENT 
RESOLimON 

The  report  accompanying  the  First  Con- 
ctirrent  Resolution  should  toclude  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  to  the  resolu- 
tion with  those  to  the  President's  budget. 

a.  A  statement  of  the  economic  objectives 

underlying  the  reeoiution. 

3.    Five   year   projections    of   expenditures. 

revenues,  surpluses  and  deficits. 
Theae  amendments  vould  add  extensive 

i.iuielei>l»1iie  provlslona.  The  purpose  of  the 

•eor^Mping  pnnrltlons  Is  to  keep  the  Con- 
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greas  Informed  during  its  consideration  of 
authorization  and  spending  measures  of  how 
its  actions  correspond  to  the  appropriate 
q>endlng  levels  set  forth  to  the  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution. 

The  elements  of  the  soorekeeplng  provi- 
sions toclude : 

1.  All  reports  of  au  committees  shall  to- 
clude a  section  written  In  consultation  with 
the  director  of  the  COB  detaUtog: 

a.  How  that  bill  would  compare  with  the 
figures  In  the  Concurrent  Resolution. 

b.  A  five  year  projection  of  the  impact  of 
the  blU  on  expenditures. 

2.  The  COB  shall  prepare  daUy  tabulations 
of  Congressional  progress  on  spending  bUls. 

3.  After  reconciliation  COB  shall  prepare  a 
report  detaUtog  a  Ave  year  projection  of 
the  impact  of  Congressional  action. 

RXAFFIRICATION     OT     CONGRESSIONAL     BFKNDINC 
PRIOamSS    AND    RECONCILIATION 

By  Jime  30,  Congress  shaU  enact  a  bUl 
that  reconcUes  the  actions  it  has  taken  on 
todlvldual  spending  measures  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  spending  it  set  out  to  its 
latest  Concurrent  Resolution.  In  no  case 
can  the  Congress  adjourn  for  its  summer 
(August)  recess  before  action  on  this  blU  Is 
completed. 

This  process  wlU  not  only  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  adjust  Its  spending  actions,  but  it 
will  also  permit  the  Congress  to  take  a  final 
look  at  Its  overaU  spendtog  priorities  and 
either  reaffirm  or  adjust  the  priorities  It  es- 
tablished to  the  First  or  succeeding  Concur- 
rent Resolutions. 
The  process  would  work  like  this: 
AU  Congresslonally  approved  spendtog 
bUls — tocludlng  appropriations  bills  and 
backdoors — would  have  written  toto  their 
enacttog  clause  a  provision  triggertog  their 
going  toto  effect  upon  the  passage  of  the  re- 
concUlatlon  bill. 

If  the  sum  of  the  todlvldual  spendtog 
measures  approved  by  the  Congress  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  total  spendtog  ceUtog  to 
the  most  recently  enacted  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution, then  the  Budget  Committees  would 
report  and  the  Congress  would  enact  a  blU 
to  trigger  the  previously  approved  spendtog 
measures. 

If  the  sum  of  the  todlvldual  spendtog 
measures  approved  by  Congress  exceeds  the 
total  spending  ceUing  in  the  most  recently 
approved  Concurrent  Resolution,  the  Budget 
Committees  would  report  and  the  Congress 
would  enact  a  bill  that  makes  the  spendtog 
total  to  todlvldual  bills  consistent  with  an 
overall  spendtog  celling.  That  bUl  can  raise 
the  overall  spendtog  ceUtog  to  equal  the 
total  of  the  spendtog  to  todlvldual  bUls;  It 
can  contato  cuts  to  todlvldual  bUls  to  meet 
the  spendtog  ceUtog  In  the  latest  Concurrent 
Resolution;  or  it  can  make  adjustments 
somewhere  to  between.  In  the  case  that  floor 
amendments  make  the  reconcUlation  bUl 
toconsistent,  the  same  recommital  process 
should  be  followed  as  durtog  consideration 
of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution.  The  rec- 
oncUlation biU,  when  enacted,  would  auto- 
matically trigger  previously  approved  spend- 
tog bUls. 

A  key  element  of  this  reconcUlation  process 
Is  that  it  be  completed  before  the  begtontog 
of  the  fiscal  year — or  as  close  to  the  begto- 
ntog of  the  fiscal  year  as  possible.  If  the 
reconcUlation  process  is  not  completed  be- 
fore July  1,  the  government  would  operate 
at  ezisttog  spendtog  levels  untu  the  recon- 
cUlation bill  Is  enacted. 

The  reconciliation  bill  Is  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  so  that  total  spendtog 
can  be  controlled.  This  tocludes  both  back- 
door spending  as  well  as  regular  appropria- 
tion meaSUTeS. 


STRIP  aCININO:    A  QT7XET  TRAOEa^Y 

Mr.   PACK  WOOD.   Mr.   President,   as 

X  am  sure  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 


leagues are  aware,  the  Interior  Ck>mniit- 
tee  chaired  by  the  able  Senator  Jackson 
of  my  neighbor  State  of  Washington  is 
currently  considering  important  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  a  problem  which 
should  be  of  grave  concern  to  us  all,  the 
issue  of  surface  or  strip  mining  in  Uiis 
country.  I  would  like  to  express  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  bill  which  they  will 
deliver  to  us  on  the  floor  will  have  some 
teeth  in  it.  The  problem  at  hand  de- 
mands decisive  action,  and  nothing  less 
than  a  drastic  change  in  our  present  law 
on  the  matter  will  sufBce. 

Strip  mlnmg  is  a  quiet  tragedy.  It  does 
not  get  too  many  headlines.  In  fact  it 
does  not  get  any  at  all.  Most  Americans 
probably  consider  it  a  trivial  matter  if 
they  Icnow  about  It  wWch  many  of  them 
do  not.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  far  from 
trivial.  The  truth  is  that  in  a  very  quiet 
way,  without  headlines,  millions  up>on 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  this  coimtry 
have  been  raped  and  denuded  and  made 
barren  wststeland  because  of  strip  niin- 
Ing.  Thousands  of  animals  have  been 
killed.  wUdlife  habitats  destroyed,  na- 
ture polluted  and  ridden  with  disease, 
because  of  strip  mming.  Waterways  have 
become  silt-laden  sewers.  Hundreds  of 
lives  have  been  shattered  and  uprooted, 
or  simply  wasted,  because  of  strip  min- 
ing. Strip  mining  has  pocked  the  mt^ 
of  America;  its  lesions,  rife  as  weeds  in 
an  untended  garden,  cover  our  Nation. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  tend 
our  garden.  We  cannot  wait  until  tomor- 
row, or  there  will  be  no  garden  left  to 
tend;  there  will  be  only  a  desert,  full  of 
holes  which  we  will  not  be  able  to  fill. 

Too  often  in  the  past.  Congress  has 
burted  similar  bills  with  a  shrug  of  its 
legislative  shoulders.  Only  when  the  pub- 
lic outcry  grows  too  loud  for  us  to  hear 
our  own  meaningless  speeches  do  we  act. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  the  way  Con- 
gress was  intended  to  function.  We  are 
supposed  to  protect  the  public's  inter- 
ests, instead  of  breathlessly  trotting 
after  their  lead. 

But  there  is  no  public  outcry  about  the 
strip  mining  situation,  because  not 
enough  people  are  affected  by  it,  or  real- 
ize how  much  they  are  affected  by  it.  The 
few  thousand  people  who  have  had  their 
lives  ruined  by  it  are  too  broken  to  speak 
out.  too  sure  that  their  voice  will  not  be 
heard;  and  perhapw  they  are  right.  Per- 
haps the  reason  we  have  not  heard 
enough  about  strip  mining  is  because  we 
have  grown  deafened  by  beating  our  own 
dnun. 

I  submit  that  now  we  have  a  chance 
to  achieve  something  really  substantial, 
genuinely  valuable  to  this  coimtry,  with- 
out adulation  or  headlines.  Now  is  the 
time — the  only  time  left — to  save  these 
threatened  lands  from  the  scourge  of 
strip  mining,  and  reclaim  another  por- 
tion of  our  Nation  for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 

Interior  Committee  for  taking  this  sub- 
ject under  consideration  and  express 

once  more  my  fervent  hope  that  they 
will  come  up  with  a  final  bill  which  will 
provide  a  fair  and  Just  solution  to  this 

critical  problem.  The  challenge  demands 

no  less. 


FRENCH  NUCLEAR   TESTINQ 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2, 1973, 1  Introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 155  calling  upon  the  President  to 
strongly  condemn  the  Government  of 
France  for  its  continued  atmospheric 
testing  of  nuclear  devices  in  the  Pacific. 

Thus  far,  Senators  Iwouye,  McOovutN, 
TtTKNEY,  and  Bath  have  cosponsored  this 
resolution. 

Yet,  not  a  word  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  protest  to  the 
Oovemment  of  France.  As  I  have  pomted 
out  to  the  past,  the  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prance  are  irrespective  of 
and  irresponsible  to  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  peoples  ant  governments  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  area.  The  World  Court 
of  Justice  at  the  Hague  has  been  totally 
disregarded  by  the  Government  of 
Prance  in  this  matter. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  picture 
Congress  as  taking  a  lackadaisical  ap- 
proach to  the  mounttog  domestic  and 
world  problems,  our  record  to  the  con- 
trary. In  the  matter  of  French  nuclear 
tests,  the  Congress  now  must  do  what 
the  President  should  have  done  some 
months  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  Ambassador  of  New  Zealand  to 
the  United  States,  His  ExceUency  Lloyd 
White,  expresstog  the  gratitude  of  the 
New  ZeeJand  Government  for  the  intro- 
duction of  my  resolution.  His  Excel- 
lency's letter  points  out  that  63  coim- 
trles  throughout  the  world  now  ofiQcial- 
ly  support  the  posture  of  New  Zealand— 
the  same  position  advocated  by  my  resol- 
ution— and  that  the  32  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  Commonwealth  Heads  of 
Goveimment  Conference  "unanimously 
called  for  the  ending  of  all  nuclear  tests 
to  the  atmosphere." 

I  agato  encourage  my  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  give  my 
resolution  the  highest  priority,  and  re- 
port it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
debate  and,  hopefully,  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  letter  addressed  to  me  from  the 
New  Zealand  Ambassador,  His  Excellency 
Lloyd  White,  be  prtoted  to  the  Recoiu>. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

New  Zealand  Ekbasst, 
Washington,  D.C..  6  September  1973. 
Senator  Vance  Haxtke. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  IDear  Senatob  Haktke:  I  was  most  en- 
couraged to  learn  of  your  totroductlon  of 
Resolution  165  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
and  of  your  concern  about  atmospheric  test- 
tog  in  the  Pacific.  To  my  knowledge  the  Issue 
has  been  raised  to  Congress  on  only  one  other 
occasion  recently,  and  to  a  different  context: 
New  Zealand's  case  was  mentioned  briefly  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
beartogs  on  the  role  of  the  International 

Court  of  Justice  last  May. 

We  have,  however,  been  gratified  by  the 
extent   of  the  support  our  position   lias   re- 

celved  elsewhere  In  the  United  States.  As 

you  wlU  know,  tbe   TTjB.   press  baa  reported 

on  the  issue  very  widely  and  there  has  been 

a  striking  nuixtt>er  of  articles,  comzzieiitxu-les, 

cartoons  and  editorials.  You  might  be  In- 
terested to  see  the  attached  list  ot  editorials 

Which  have  come  to  our  notice. 
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Like  other  nations  of  the  South  Pacific  we 
had  hoped  that  France  would  respect  the  In- 
terim decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  We  continue  to  hope  that  France  will 
yet  decide  to  txeed  the  rule  of  law  on  tbla 
issue. 

As  you  will  be  aware,  the  New  Zealand 
Prime  Minister  appealed  to  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world  to  express  their 
views  on  the  cjurrent  series  of  atmospheric 
tests.  The  large  number  of  messages  of  sup- 
port from  all  regions  that  have  been  sent  In 
response  to  this  request,  together  with  other 
expressions  of  concern  about  France's  nu- 
clear policy,  make  It  clear  that  International 
opposition  to  the  tests  Is  widespread  and 
strong. 

International  opinion  has  been  steadily 
mounting  and  opposition  stemming  from 
Prance's  earlier  atmospheric  tests  In  the 
Pacific  has  Intensified  In  the  United  Nations. 
This  was  reflected  in  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  environment  conference  held  in 
Stockholm  In  June  1972  and  in  United  Na- 
tions resolution  2934A,  which  was  passed  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  106  for,  4  against  with  9 
abstentions.  The  general  Issue  of  nuclear 
tests  Is  again  scheduled  for  discussion  at 
the  forthcoming  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

You  mentioned  In  Resolution  165  that  the 
current  series  of  tests  has  been  condemned 
by  a  large  niunber  of  countries.  According 
to  our  latest  assessment,  which  does  not 
claim  to  be  comprehensive,  32  nations  have 
spoken  out  against  the  tests  and  a  further 
31  have  responded  with  messages  of  support 
for  New  Zealand's  stand.  It  \b  likely  that  this 
figure  of  63  will  grow  considerably  when  the 
subject  Is  raised  at  the  United  Nations.  Fur- 
thermore the  32  countries  represented  at 
the  Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government 
Conference  on  3  August  unanimously  called 
for  the  ending  of  all  nuclear  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

My  Government  welcomes  the  action  you 
have  taken  in  bringing  this  Issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  It  Is  an  Issue  of  Im- 
portance to  us  all  and  your  thoughtfulness 
In  keeping  me  informed  of  yoxa  Initiative  is 
much  appreciated. 

I  enclose  some  Information  papers  which 
I  hope  you  will  find  of  Interest. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

IiLOTD  Whitx.  Amliaaaador. 

EDrroaiALS  on  Fkxnch  Nxtcleax  Tests 

New  Zealand  Embassy. 

Waahington.  D.C. 

May  3:  Washington  Post,  French  Nuclear 
Fallout:  Radioactive  &  Political. 

June  23 :  Christian  Science  Monitor,  France 
Isolated  on  Nuclear  Tests. 

June  27:  New  York  Times,  France  Defies 
the  Court. 

July  1:  Chicago  Tribune,  The  Mania  for 
Superweapons. 

July  13:  Baltimore  Sun.  Explosion  over 
Mururoa. 

July  13:  States-Item,  New  Orleans,  France 
Adds  to  Nuclear  Anxiety. 

July  16:  Chronicle,  Houston,  Necessity  or 
Act  of  Arrogance. 

July  16:  Springfield  News,  Mass.,  Nuclear 
Test  Ban. 

July  17:  News,  Savannah,  Clear  &  Present 
Danger. 

July  19:  News,  Detroit,  France  Is  Aping 
Khrushchev. 

July  22:  Oregonlaa,  Portland,  Not  French 
Lake  Either. 

July  26:  New  York  Times,  An  End  to  Nu- 
clear Tests. 

July  27:  Tri-Clty  Herald,  Pasco  Wash.,  No 
More  Tests. 

August  16:  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nuclear  Testing. 


THE  PUOHT  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time this  week,  and  possibly  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  consider  S.  1866,  a  bill 
to  increase  pensions  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act. 

When  Senator  Burdick  introduced 
S.  1866  earlier  this  year,  the  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  for  a  $20  a  month  in- 
crease for  pre- 1969  civil  service  annui- 
tants, or  an  $11  a  month  increase  for 
their  surviving  spouses.  The  Post  Oflace 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  deleted  that 
provision  contained  in  title  in  of  the 
bill.  All  that  remains  now  is  a  provision 
raising  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  for 
civil  service  retirees  to  coincide  with  the 
minimum  payable  to  social  security  re- 
tirees. Significantly,  however,  only  Fed- 
eral retirees  with  no  social  security  in- 
come— and  that  is  a  small  number  in- 
deed— will  benefit  by  S.  1866  as  currently 
written.  To  say  that  deleting  section  EH 
of  S.  1866  cut  the  guts  out  of  the  bill  is 
putting  it  mildly — and  tragically  for 
thousands  of  Federal  retirees. 

I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  himdreds  of 
newspapers  across  the  country  today,  in 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson's  column,  entitled 
"Poverty  Grips  5  Million  Senior  Citi- 
zens." In  this  column.  Mr.  Anderson  de- 
tails the  plight  of  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens,  some  of  whom  must  eat  dog  food 
to  survive,  and  some  of  whom — as  I  noted 
in  an  earlier  statement  in  the  Senate — 
have  turned  to  shoplifting.  Mr.  Ander- 
son's column,  which  mentions  another 
possible  social  security  increase,  makes  a 
strong  statement  indeed  on  behalf  of  all 
older  Americans.  I  hope  that  when 
amendment  No.  448  comes  up,  my  col- 
leagues will  keep  this  column  well  in 
mind,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  plain 
facts  are  these : 

In  January  of  1970,  social  security  an- 
nuitants received  a  15  percent  increase. 
In  August — 7  months  later — Federal  re- 
tirees received  a  5.6  percent  increase.  In 
January  of  1971,  social  security  annui- 
tants received  a  10  percent  annuity  In- 
crease. In  June  that  year.  Federal  re- 
tirees received  4.5  percent.  In  September 
last  year,  social  security  annuitants  re- 
ceived a  20  percent  increase — following 
a  4.8  percent  increase  for  Federal  re- 
tirees in  July.  This  year.  Federal  retirees 
received  a  6.1  percent  increase  in  July, 
and  as  Mr.  Anderson's  article  points  out, 
we  are  beginning  to  talk  about  another 
6  to  7  percent  increase  for  social  security 
annuitants  to  tide  them  over  tmtil  the 
5.9  percent  Increase  we  have  already 
voted  takes  effect  next  July.  What  about 
the  forgotten  retirees?  I  realize  our  civil 
service  retirees  make  up  a  small  portion 
of  our  retired  labor  force,  but  we  must 
not  let  them  be  relegated  to  the  desperate 
financial  straits  we  seem  to  be  relegating 
them  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Americans  are 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  our  older  Ameri- 


cans and  their  financial  plight,  brought 
on  by  inflation.  But  as  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee  has  pointed  any  number  of 
times,  the  elderly  bear  the  briuat  of  in- 
flation, they  do  not  cause  it.  When  my 
amendment  No.  448  comes  up  later  this 
week,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  that 
in  mind.  

PovxaTT  Oaxps  5  Mn.uoN  Szniob  CmzxNs 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

In  a  society  enamored  with  youth,  an  esti- 
mated five  million  senior  citizens  have  been 
overtaken  In  their  old  age  by  poverty. 

Most  of  them  coUect  pitiful  pensions, 
which  have  dwindled  In  purchasing  power 
as  the  cost  of  living  has  soared  out  of  sight. 
For  many,  the  economic  crunch  has  become 
truly  a  llfe-or-death  matter. 

Their  pathetic  stories  are  told  In  letters 
that  have  been  made  available  to  us  from  the 
private  files  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

"These  people  that  keep  bragging  about 
how  much  they  are  giving  the  senior  citizen 
should  have  to  live  on  It  themselves,"  wrote 
a  man  from  Oouvemeur,  N.Y.  "It  has  been 
eight  months  since  I  have  had  a  piece  of 
meat." 

He  Is  lucky.  Some  live  on  rolls,  coffee  and 
dog  food.  Food  fit  for  a  dog  at  least  provides 
protein  at  low  cost.  Some  old  folks  have 
turned  In  desperation  Into  conmion  thieves, 
rifling  meat  counters  and  grocery  shelves. 
But  most  are  too  proud  for  such  degredatlon 
and  suffer  with  quiet  dignity. 

A  staff  memo,  prepared  for  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  notes  grimly:  "All 
age  groups  have  felt  the  impact  of  spiraling 
Inflation  in  one  form  or  another.  But  older 
Americans  have  probably  been  victimized  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  seg- 
ment in  our  society.  .  . 

"Rising  food  costs  have  been  especially  op- 
pressive for  the  elderly  because  about  27  per 
cent  of  their  budgets  is  spent  on  food,  In 
contrast  to  16  per  cent  for  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  net  Impact  Is  that  this  upward 
spiral  can  have  the  effect  of  obllteratmg  the 
20  per  cent  Social  Security  mcrease." 

For  those  on  fixed  Incomes,  the  situation 
Is  so  desperate  that  Chairman  Frank  Church 
j(D-Idaho)  will  try  to  move  up  the  effective 
date  of  a  forthcoming  6.9  per  cent  Social 
Security  Increase  for  senior  citizens  from 
July  to  January. 

The  unpublished  memo  stresses  the  Im- 
portance of  Social  Secvirlty  to  the  elderly. 
"For  most  older  Americans,"  states  the 
memo.  Social  Security  represents  their  eco- 
nomic main  stay.  It  constitutes  almost  the 
entire  source  of  support  for  almost  one  out 
of  every  seven  aged  couples  and^wo  out  of 
every  seven  elderly  single  lndl\4aual3. 

"For  millions  of  older  Amerlcazis,  however. 
Social  Security  benefits  still  faU  below  the 
government's  own  poverty  benchmark." 

Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  administration  not 
only  Is  fighting  against  more  Social  Security 
Increases  but  has  also  recommended  higher 
Medicare  payments.  This  proposal  would  cost 
the  aged  and  disabled  tl  billion  more  for 
Medicare  next  year. 

Some  of  the  aging  and  ailing  cant  even 
get  Medicare.  One  woman  from  Linden,  NJ., 
wrote  of  her  plight :  "I  receive  Social  Security 
which  is  very  small,  $132.50,  that  Jiist  about 
keeps  me  alive.  I  have  a  cataract  imd  a  heart 
condition  and  on  that  amount  I  cant  afford 
a  doctor.  I  have  no  hospital  Insurance.  I 
cant  get  Medicare  until  I'm  8S.  I'm  04  now. 
I  may  not  see  66." 

Meanwhile,  members  of  Congress  are  drift- 
ing back  into  Washington,  suntanned  and 
rested,  after  their  summer  vacation.  Shortly, 
they  wUl  decide  what  to  do  about  the  senlcv 
citizens  who  cant  afford  edible  food  or  med- 
ical care,  let  alone  a  month  In  the  sun. 
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•'  '      TJ3.  GENERALS  ARE  BADLY  era!  Republic  of  Germany,  about  87  percent  served     The    dpan    n1   fho    «Sonot»    «,« 

OXmTOMBERED  of  the  U.S.  figure,  64.  fvloi^' ri«iL     *^       v.      1  ^^^^' J^ 

w       r^.  T.™*™  ^r  Incidentally,  the  high  ratio  of  generals  to  '5^°?  S^""^^  ^iken  has  been  bragging 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President,  Servioemen    obviously    doesnt    breed    wars  ^bout  Vermont  maple  sugar  for  aU  the 

lately  several  attacks  have  been  made  on  Sweden,  which  has  the  most  generals  in  re-  ^^  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 

our  military  because  of  the  nimiber  of  lation  to  the  size  of  its  armed  forces,  has  not  .  with  him  and,  too.  he  obtained  this  lab- 

generals  and  admirals  that  we  have  In  ***°  i^^voived  m  a  major  war  since  1814.  At  oratory  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  had 

our  Military  Establishment.  An  interest-  *?*'  5J™*'  »iof°»«'"  French  Marshal  who  was  all  but  discontinued  construction  of  new 

Ing  article  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Jour-  ^s^J!^^^^*;  t^*^ii*L^'''?**°»*«-  '***  agriculture    research    laboratories    like 

nai  of  May  1972,  shows  that  per  100,000  l^n^'T'^^S.^tnr^^r '^re'^KS^g  ^.  J^  ^  ^r^'V'  °'  ^  effectiveness, 

active  duty  servicemen  the  United  States  Charles  Johann  XIV  When  he  embarks  upon  any  program, 

has  54  generals  while  Sweden  has  373,  An  earlier  Journal  survey  showed  that  what  Project,  or  legislation  he  just  doesn't  ^ve 

the  United  Kingdom  has  186,  Prance  has  Ctongreas  refers  to  as  the  "proliferation  of  ^P- 

74,  Just  to  mention  a  few.  ***?  ranking  officers"  Is  smau  potatoes  by  at  Our  colleague.  Senator  AncxN,  has  a 

What  these  critics  of  our  star  rank  J^*  i*°"  °"^'"  "igJ^iflcant  criteria,  the  U.S.  long  and  distinguished  record  of  pubUc 

seem  to  overlook  is  that  the  military  is  8u'[Jif^m«',^?H""  ^'"  ^)«  executive  service  as  a  member  of  the  Vermont 

no  longer  just  a  manned  organization.  It  m^ny  "^Srgrades  '-O^ite'^  iTanT'i^  legislature  and  speaker  of  the  house.  He 

requires  skills  that  are  not  found  in  any  equivalent   to   general   and '  flag  *  rank— as  ^^^  ^  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Gov- 

other  segment  of  our  population.  Indus-  are  military  headquarters  (August  Journal,  ^^nor  of  his  beloved  Vermont  and  has 

try  or  professions.  While  as  a  member  "Stars  vs.  Supergrades:  who's  Ahead?").  At  served  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  am  *  *^®  ^*'*  ^  ^^'^^  '''^^'^  military  strength  since  1940.  His  Interests  and  influence 

concerned  with  the  ratio.  Nevertheless  ^^'**  ^*^k?°"  "**^  ^'"  Service  ranks  cover  a  wide  range.  He  is  an  exception- 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  cut  this  until  an  a-CmJ^'  t^.^^^?^^ '   *^t"  r^cf"   ^'^  ^^  5*^°°^  ^^^ce  in  international  affairs, 

absolute  need  has  been  sought  for  it.  romj^'ed  Sth^m;  ?330  general  rd'Si  P  ^^•  ^°^"^T;  ^^^^^^  "^^^^^  ^  ^- 

I  might  pomt  out  that  some  Members  officers.  The  civu  service  fl^^  excluded  543  .^^^^*  "^  agriculture  and  his  ranking  po- 
of the  Congress  have  far  larger  staffs  scientmc  and  technical  experu  in  the  De-  sition  on  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
than  other  Members  even  when  their  partment  of  Defense  alone  who  are  paid  equi-  Senator  Aiken  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
populations  are  about  the  same,  and  this  ^^^^^  supergrade  salaries  by  special  acts  of  'ive  Members  of  the  Senate,  particularly 
is  accomplished  through  committee  and  ^|^^*^'  "  ^e"  ^  49  Presidential  ap-  in  floor  debate.  No  Member  has  more 
private  hiring  and  we  can.  tiierefore.  g^r*^,  ^ 't?  nt^:^*^^'^,  '?"Si'**-  '^^^^'^  "  ^  ™°"  respected  ttian  he. 
see  our  percentage  of  staff  members  intci  z^^J^l  ^  n^'TZ^"^  ^e  ,  ^^J^^.f !?  ,'Hf  successful  sponsor  of 
tiie  Congress  far  extends  the  same  ratio  tesOf ying  before  the  House  Defense  Appro-  ^P^^tant  legislation  in  many  areas  over 
in  other  countries,  but  I  hear  of  no  one  prutions  subcommittee  on  the  "proliferation  ?  *°°^  period  of  time.  I  know  that  obtain- 

redUClng  it.  of  top  ranking  officers"  early  in  February.  "^  *^®  sugar  maple  laboratory  is  one 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  "^^^  Journal  survey  of  general  officer  versus  accomplishment  which  is  especially  dear 

article  printed  in  the  Record  active  duty  strengths  was  mailed  to  seventy  to  him  and  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  it  be 

There  being  no  objection   the  artlMp  V**'^^  countries  beginning  last  December,  named  in  his  honor, 

was  orderSto  tepSSdiS  toe  Record  T^^^^l^i  Z^'Tl^f^.^  '"*  ".^  ^^  '^«  '^'  ^^  '^  ceremonies  dedlcat- 

as  follows:             *^                    e  kecord,  ^ei^^L^^  '^8^Pt"Z*o^  tog  this  fine  and  important  facility,  tiie 

U.S.  Oenzrau  Au  Badlt  OuTNUMBEBia)  refused   to  provide  any  data,  as  did  other  ^^rllngton  Free  Press  published  at  Bur- 

The  United  States  Is  badly  out-generaled  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  hngton,Vt.,  wrote  two  very  nice  articles      • 
by  Its  NATO  allies  and  other  foreign  nations  ^^*^^  *^"°  decUned   to  respond.  A  recent  concerning  the  occasion.  I  ask  unani- 
The  "general/admiral  gap"  shows  up  vividly  **°'^  ^  '^*  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  however,  IhOUS  consent  that  these  articles  appear- 
In  a  Joiurnal  survey  Just  completed.  "****  ****'  ^^^^  ^*»  ^°^  generals  and  ad-  ing  in  the  Tuesday,  August  21,  edition  of 

For  years,  some  members  of  Congress  have  ?4J3!^"  *^*^  **^  *"  Latin  America  (with  tinder  The  Burlington  Free  Press  be  printed  in 

made  headlines  carping  about  the  "prollf-  \:?^L^'^  ^'^f^  (about  200)  combined.  Ac-  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

eratlon"  of  generals   and   admirals   to   our  co«l»°;8  to^^'K?«<'-cr,  the  Italian  Army  has  There  being  no  obiection    th7artiMP« 

armed  services.  But  a  Journal  survey  of  mill-  "f^^K^y  ^^^0  generals  to  command  296,000  wprp  nrrfp^rt  ?/>^»  ^^^l!??;  fv?   5^"*^*^ 

tary  rank  structure  world  -  wldrsho^  ^at  ^°°^  ^^^  ^«'«»  carablnlerl  (national  po-  were  ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 

American  generals  and  admirals  are  badly  "^*  ^^^^  military  command).  This  is  one  asfoUOWS. 

outnumbered— two-and-a-half  to  one  on  the  general   per  309  men.   In   the  ItaUan  Navy,  [From  the  Burlington  Free  Press, 

average,    among    fourteen    countries'  which  '^«"  "«  "lore  admirals  [number  not  given]  Aug.  21,  1973] 

provided  enough  date  for  a  meaningful  com-  ''^  "^^P?:  submarines,  and  aU  other  aea  Lab  To  Retbain  "BkATmrm.  LoAixas" 

^^^  o' fl«8 '^'l  K«neral  officers  as  a  per-  ^'a^^SsSan*  "       "^""^  *""  ^  ^"^  ^^-   0*°n5e   D.   Aiken   said   Monday  he 

cent  Of  active  duty  strengths.  1^.2°    "c£tr"i   was  anxious  to  set  the  ''°"^''  ^  '^^  percentage  In  feeding  a  sugar 

Generals  and  Admirals  per  100.000  active  record  straight.  Data  provided  to  The  Journal  ™"P'*  *"**  '"""  50  to  100  years  Just  so  It 

duty  servicemen  show  810  general  and  flag  officers  against  a  '^""'^  ^*'***  up  In  a  Japanese  bowling  aUey. 

'•BO _ 47  total  active  duty  strength  of  289,098.  or  one  «  ^iken   here  for  the  dedication  of  the  new 

TJ-S 64  "general"  for  every  933  Servicemen   This  is  „  ^?f  ^*P^*  Laboratory  on  Spear  Street  In 

Denmark 65  »bout  one-fourth  the  figure  quoted  by  the  f          Burlington,  said  Vermont  needs  a  re- 

Phlllpplnes 85  Chicago  Tribune  late  last  year  In  an  M^de  *'"*»°^'iB  program  for  its  maple  trees  Just  as 

France . 74  which  claimed  that  "^>aln  has  more  than  ™"°*»  *8  we  need  retraining  for  people^who 

Spain 107  1,200  generals  and  admirals,  about  as  large  *^*  ^°^  ^°^  working  ta  an  obsolete  manu- 

Greece jog  a  group  as  the  country's  college  professors."  '^f *"'!«?  Pla^t. 

Canada  _    123  Norway    provided    detailed    active    duty  "  ^"  ^^  resentment  at  watching  these 

80.  Africa 146  strengths,  but  said  "General  and  flag  officers:  ™Ullons  of  beautiful  loafers  t^at  prompted 

T7nlted   Kingdom ige  at  present  no  avaUable  figures  free  to  the  ™*  *°  **°  *"  *****  ^  could  to  get  this  Maple 

Austria   . \^  public."  Israel  declined  as  wril:  "We  are  sorry  Research  Laboratory  buUt  and  In  operation," 

Finland . IIIII  281  ^^  cannot  answer  your  other  questions  be-  ^®  *°^^  ^^  audience. 

Sweden  878  <*'^"'e  o'  disclosure  policy."  "^e  tit^yt  got  to  teach  these  trees  not  only 

—                                                                            ^^^  ^j^^y  ^^^^  ^  contribute  something  to 

For  every  100,000  Servicemen  on  active  ^"^^^^"^""^^  our  national  economy,  but  they  have  to  do 
duty,  the  VS.  has  64  generals  and  admirals:  THE  OEOROE  D.  AIKEN  SUOAR  "  ™°™  efficiently  than  they  have  done  up 
Sweden,  by  comparison,  has  373 — almost  MAPLE  LABORATORY  *°  °°^-  '^'^l^*  "o™*  of  our  Industrial  en- 
seven  times  as  many.  Finland  out-stars  us  terprlses,  there  Is  no  danger  of  the  maple 
by  over  four-to-one.  Great  Britain  and  Aus-  ^^-  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  recently  trees  overproducing.  The  world  Is  waiting 
trla  have  close  to  8^  times  the  XJB.  average.  '^^^  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  'or  their  products  and  It  Is  up  to  us  to  find 
Canada  and  South  Africa  outnumber  us  2  v^-  Anciif,  wtis  honored  by  the  people  of  ''•***'■  methods  of  production,  processing 
to-one,  Greece  and  Spain  two-to-one.  Even  Vermont  and  the  Department  of  Agri-  "^^  marketing.  v 
Denmark  out-stars  the  UJ3.  top  brass.  If  culture  at  ceremonies  dedicating  the  new  ^f°Z^^r.f^,^^.J^!^'\}.'^'^'^^I!!^' 
only  by  two  percent.  Only  one  of  aU  the  na-  Sugar  Maple  Laboratory  at  BurUngton.  SJon  to  .3  a^Lt  ^?Tem^d  for*  he 
tion.  surveyed.  West  Germany,  show,  fewer  Vt..  naming  this  laboratory  the  George  SSuct^hl?  ^o^Zlml^mglriS  i  exp^ 
generals  and  flag  officers  per  100,000  Service-  D.  Aiken  Sugar  Maple  Laboratory.  now  la  that  tlw  people  who  (»rry  on  the  Work 
man  than  the  United  8Ut«»— 17  for  the  JW-  This  special  recognition  is  richly  de-  here  wlU  And  a  way  to  make  our  beautiful 
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mgmr  m*pl*.  tb«  8Ut«  Trae  of  Vermont. 
rMllM  tluit  It  can't  Juat  >t*nd  Idly  by  and 
tot  the  people  of  the  world  continue  to  auf- 
fer  for  want  to  one  of  nature's  flnest  prod- 
uota." 

WUnm  BrmvT  Bwiaimi  I>iploicm;t.  SaTa 

Anuw 

(By  Stuart  rmtrj) 

.  Ben   Oeorfe  D.  Aiken.  R-Vt .  bad  a  eweet 

Word  (or  ibe  eweutlve  braaeb  of  go«em»ent 

Mom  day  "Vemt  up  one  ef  tlim  priildeailel 

alrylanai  w«t*  Juga  of  aafie  eyrup  aad  you-U 


anas  wltfc  jty  of  ■■jiie  eyrup  a»d 


of  maple  ayrup  and  you  will  And  tbat  you 
can  exert  an  infliienoe  greater  tban  the  total 
strength  of  our  military  fa 


WATSROATB  ATPAUt 

Mr.  OOLDWATSR.  Mr.  FrmtOmt,  I 
tmiim  that  all  of  us  hvn  hssrd  snd  rssd 
•  fTMt  dSBl  in  rsosnt  wstka  sbout  th* 
Wstorgmto  affair  and  Um  msttiods  ussd 
bf  MOM  ■■gmnti  of  Um  prasa  to  eovsr 
UUs  unf  ortunals  tplsods  and  lU 


WaesnUy.  mjr  aManUoc  w—  drawn  (o 

In   «iMsUoo   pMfcliihtrt    In 
Dalljr  cniasn  9i  August  ». 
if  tlMlr  wmitlfrahk  Hnt 


Mary  MoOrwy.  the  ayadloatad  nolumnlet 
for  the  Waahlngton  Btar-Jtowa.  who  baa  been 
audltad  twlea  by  the  Xnt«nial  Bevanoe  a»n- 
loa.flarrtea  a  eaadwlah  to  a  aaaiby  park  aad 
lata  the  greenery  Mow  Watatgala  troai  her 
Bind.  'Ot'a  revtvlag.''  iha  eaya. 

There  le  no  eootpaalta  pleiure  of  the 
Watetgau  reporter  that  wooid  aot  be  uajuet 
lo  saaM,  but  la  iMMfal  thay  srs  an  saw* 


«Me  w  ..Jtfn  y*»»*  U«»y 


! 
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piuprlaty  of  auggaadiig  qoaatloaa  aad  trad> 

tng  information.  Bradlee  eaya  flatty  that  the 

praaWoa  to  bad.  -Ttm  jiwimallsls  baloog  la 

.  w^^  M>B    tha  audtonaa.  aot  on  the  ataBe.  with  aU  thalr 

-^•r  ^  — ••*ag  quae      tndapendeoee    Intact,"   ha   aald.   That'a   a 

ttooa  to  toad  to  tMlr  boaaea.  butha  haa     eiudlaal  athto." 

•h«  dawm.  -T  jtay  away  froM  the        JaoMa  Bqutoaa  of   the  Ohieago  Tribune. 

I.    ha  aaya.  -I  have  a  gnmt  faar  ol     who  to  aorortng  the  beartn«a.  aald  he  found 

at.  of  amtag     "  •**ltnitl  irr  rimdiia  Iha  snaim  at  ludUu 

nurtwe  »t  aaM  In  Iha  pareuM  at  the 


af  ataiaa' 


sM  ralae  a 


frma^wmm  at  a«PB  in  iBa  pureuM  af  the  WaieiBala  atory.  mamb 

the  bearlaBa  It  waa  pertiapa  ine^  '^  f^  ■••B  haaB.  you  aay  aaa  aatoa  aaod  ^td  A 

>«    aiaaaiaa    laiaiiaBaiwi    ihaai.  »"»»■■  >a  brtagtag  aat  the  truth.  I  Baat  Babbt 

aad  itaBMalwa  iBaBsj  al  mam  la  "•  ••»  daagar  latoytag  la  fH  Iha  alary  avt.  »aaii; 


»u*  P'^i.  Bi^  •^••^♦»  <Nt«i»«i   ••— ».  (ttf 


rafHr.  aa  you  might  aurmtoa,  to  Watergato 
newa  ooveiage. 

Oaa  glaring  error  of  omtoatoo  oa  the  part 
of  both  wire  aanrleae  haa  bean  asplorad  thar> 
oughly  by  ue  in  raaaot  waaka. 

On  June  i«.  Ben.  Oart  Ourtto.  »-Neb..  la 
*  ipaMh  in  the  Baaato.  made  a  atroi«  ln> 
dtotaMot  of  Daiocratto  BMtJamiaa  oa 
ato  lavaatlfstiag  aoaualti 
lag  froaa  peraoaal  eipertoaee  aarttor'aa  a 
of  the  Beaato  OoaMBlttaa  aa  lialw 
and  Adailntotratlaa  when  it  Ineeetlgaiad  tha 
"-^by  Bahar  eeaadal  during  the  JahnMtn 
•latotratloa 

Thal^aaMamaa  waa  ahariag  wHh  pr  ninj 

ralr-halrad  aaga  bat  to  aitdMaiBllaaalm 
whMe  Bparattog  uaiar  Iha  Oapttal  daaM 
(aad  ui  der  JoliMaa'k  palraaagai 

Ban    Curtis  dailaaad  to  bto  June 
iba«  every  eSori  to  toar  the  tld  «B  tto 
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Like  other  nations  of  the  South  Pacific  we 
had  hoped  that  France  woxild  respect  the  In- 
terim decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  We  continue  to  hope  that  France  will 
yet  decide  to  heed  the  rule  of  law  on  this 
Issue. 

As  you  will  be  aware,  the  New  Zealand 
Prime  Minister  appealed  to  Heads  of  Oov- 
emments  all  over  the  world  to  express  their 
views  on  the  current  series  of  atmospheric 
tests.  The  large  number  of  messages  of  sup- 
port from  all  regions  that  have  been  sent  In 
response  to  this  request,  together  with  other 
expressions  of  concern  about  Prance's  nu- 
clear policy,  make  It  clear  that  International 
opposition  to  the  tests  Is  widespread  and 
strong. 

International  opinion  has  been  steadily 
mounting  and  opposition  stemming  from 
France's  earlier  atmospheric  tests  In  the 
Pacific  has  Intensified  In  the  United  Nations. 
This  was  reflected  In  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  environment  conference  held  In 
Stockholm  in  June  1972  and  In  United  Na- 
tions resolution  2934A,  which  was  passed  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  106  for,  4  against  with  9 
abstentions.  The  general  Issue  of  nuclear 
tests  is  again  scheduled  for  discussion  at 
the  forthcoming  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Tou  mentioned  in  Resolution  165  that  the 
current  series  of  tests  has  been  condemned 
by  a  large  number  of  countries.  According 
to  our  latest  assessment,  which  does  not 
claim  to  be  comprehensive,  32  nations  have 
spoken  out  against  the  tests  and  a  further 
31  have  responded  with  messages  of  support 
for  New  Zealand's  stand.  It  Is  likely  that  this 
figure  of  63  will  g^row  considerably  when  the 
subject  Is  raised  at  the  United  Nations.  Fur- 
thermore the  32  countries  represented  at 
the  Commonwealth  Heads  of  Oovemment 
Conference  on  3  August  unanimously  called 
for  the  ending  of  all  nuclear  tests  In  the  at- 
mosphere. 

My  Oovemment  welcomes  the  action  you 
have  taken  In  bringing  this  Issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  It  Is  an  Issue  of  Im- 
portance to  us  all  and  your  thoughtfulness 
In  keeping  me  Informed  of  your  Initiative  is 
much  appreciated. 

I  enclose  some  Information  papers  which 
I  hope  you  will  find  of  Interest. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Tours  sincerely, 

LIX3TD  Wbitk,  Ainbaaaadior. 

Editoriai^  on  Punch  Nncixjui  Tbsts 
New  Zealand  Ehbasst, 

Waahingtoti,  D.C. 

May  3:  Washington  Post.  French  Nuclear 
Fallout :  Radioactive  &  Political. 

Jime  23 :  Christian  Science  Monitor,  France 
Isolated  on  Nuclear  Tests. 

June  27:  New  York  Times,  Prance  Defies 
the  Court. 

July  1:  Chicago  Tribune,  The  Mania  for 
Superweapons. 

July  13:  Baltimore  Sun,  Explosion  over 
Mururoa. 

July  13 :  States-Item,  New  Orleans,  Fr&nce 
Adds  to  Nuclear  Anxiety. 

July  16:  Chronicle,  Houston,  Necessity  or 
Act  of  Arrogance. 

July  16:  Springfield  News,  Mass.,  Nuclear 
Test  Ban. 

July  17:  News,  Savannah,  Clear  Sc  Present 
Danger. 

July  19:  News,  Detroit,  Prance  Is  Aping 
Khrushchev. 

July  23:  Oregonlan,  Portland,  Not  French 
Lake  Either. 

July  3S:  New  Tork  Times,  An  End  to  Nu- 
elecur  Tests. 

July  27:  Trl-Clty  Herald.  Pasco  Wash.,  No 
More  Tests. 

August  16:  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nuclear  Testing. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time this  week,  and  possibly  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  consider  S.  1866,  a  bill 
to  increase  pensions  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act. 

When  Senator  Bttrdick  introduced 
S.  1866  earlier  this  year,  the  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  for  a  $20  a  month  In- 
crease for  pre-1969  civil  service  annui- 
tants, or  an  $11  a  month  increase  for 
their  surviving  spouses.  The  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  deleted  that 
provision  contained  in  title  m  of  the 
bill.  All  that  remains  now  is  a  provision 
raising  the  minimum  monthly  benefit  for 
civil  service  retirees  to  coincide  with  the 
minimum  payable  to  social  security  re- 
tirees. Significantly,  however,  only  Fed- 
eral retirees  with  no  social  security  in- 
come— and  that  is  a  small  number  in- 
deed— will  benefit  by  S.  1866  as  currently 
written.  To  say  that  deleting  section  in 
of  S.  1866  cut  the  guts  out  of  the  bill  Is 
putting  it  mildly — and  tragically  for 
thousands  of  Federal  retirees. 

I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers  across  the  country  today,  in 
Mr.  Jack  Anderson's  column,  entitled 
"Poverty  Grips  5  Million  Senior  Citi- 
zens." In  this  column.  Mr.  Anderson  de- 
tails the  plight  of  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens,  some  of  whom  must  eat  dog  food 
to  survive,  and  some  of  whom — as  I  noted 
in  an  earlier  statement  in  the  Senate — 
have  turned  to  shoplifting.  Mr.  Ander- 
son's column,  which  mentions  another 
possible  social  security  Increase,  makes  a 
strong  statement  indeed  on  behalf  of  all 
older  Americans.  I  hope  that  when 
amendment  No.  448  comes  up,  my  col- 
leagues will  keep  this  column  well  in 
mind,  and  I  ask  unanimous  c(»isent  to 
have  the  article  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  1.] 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  plain 
facts  are  these : 

In  January  of  1970,  social  security  an- 
nuitants received  a  15  percent  increase. 
In  August — 7  montlxs  later — Federal  re- 
tirees received  a  5.6  percent  Increase.  In 
January  of  1971,  social  security  annui- 
tants received  a  10  percent  annuity  In- 
crease. In  June  that  year.  Federal  re- 
tirees received  4.5  percent.  In  September 
last  year,  social  security  annuitants  re- 
ceived a  20  percent  increase — following 
a  4.8  percent  increase  for  Federal  re- 
tirees in  July.  This  year.  Federal  retirees 
received  a  6.1  percent  increase  in  July, 
and  as  Mr.  Anderson's  article  points  out, 
we  are  beginning  to  talk  about  another 
6  to  7  percent  increase  for  social  security 
annuitants  to  tide  them  over  until  the 
5.9  percent  Increase  we  have  already 
voted  takes  effect  next  July.  What  about 
the  forgotten  retirees?  I  realize  our  civil 
service  retirees  make  up  a  small  portion 
of  our  retired  labor  force,  but  we  must 
not  let  them  be  relegated  to  the  desperate 
financial  straits  we  seem  to  be  relegating 
them  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Americans  are 
beginning  to  be  aware  of  our  older  Ameri- 


cans and  their  financial  plight,  brought 
on  by  inflation.  But  as  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee  has  pointed  any  number  of 
times,  the  elderly  betu-  the  brunt  of  in- 
flation, they  do  not  cause  it.  When  my 
amendment  No.  448  comes  up  later  this 
week,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  that 
in  mind. 

EXUllUT   1 

PovxBTT  Oeifs  5  MiLUON  Skniok  Citizens 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

In  a  society  enamored  with  yoiAh,  an  esti- 
mated five  million  senior  citizens  have  been 
overtaken  in  their  old  age  by  poverty. 

Most  of  them  collect  pitiful  pensions, 
which  have  dwindled  In  purchasing  power 
as  the  cost  of  living  has  soared  out  of  sight. 
For  many,  the  economic  crunch  has  become 
truly  a  llfe-or-death  matter. 

Their  pathetic  stories  are  told  In  letters 
that  have  been  made  available  to  us  from  the 
private  files  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

"These  people  that  keep  bragging  about 
bow  much  they  are  giving  the  senior  citizen 
should  have  to  live  on  it  themselves,"  wrote 
a  man  from  Oouvemeur,  N.Y.  "It  has  been 
eight  months  since  I  have  had  a  piece  of 
meat." 

He  is  lucky.  Some  live  on  rolls,  coffee  and 
dog  food.  Food  fit  for  a  dog  at  least  provides 
protein  at  low  cost.  Some  old  folks  have 
turned  in  desperation  Into  common  thieves, 
rifling  meat  counters  and  grocery  shelves. 
But  most  are  too  proud  for  such  degredatlon 
and  suffer  with  quiet  dignity. 

A  staff  memo,  prepared  for  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  notes  grimly:  "All 
age  groups  have  felt  the  impaci:  of  splrallng 
Inflation  In  one  form  or  another.  But  older 
Americans  have  probably  been  victimized  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  seg- 
ment In  our  society.  .  . 

"Rising  food  costs  have  been  especially  op- 
pressive for  the  elderly  because  about  27  per 
cent  of  their  budgets  Is  spent  on  food,  in 
contrast  to  16  per  cent  for  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  net  Impact  Is  that  this  upward 
spiral  can  have  the  effect  of  obliterating  the 
20  per  cent  Social  Seciirlty  Increase." 

For  those  on  fixed  Incomes,  the  situation 
Is  so  desperate  that  Chairman  Frank  Church 
(D-Idaho)  will  try  to  move  up  the  effective 
date  of  a  forthcoming  6.9  per  cent  Social 
Security  Increase  for  senior  citizens  from 
July  to  January. 

The  unpublished  memo  stresses  the  Im- 
portance of  Social  Security  to  the  elderly. 
"For  most  older  Americans,"  states  the 
memo.  Social  Security  represents  their  eco- 
nomic main  stay.  It  constitutes  almost  the 
entire  source  of  support  for  almost  one  out 
of  every  seven  aged  couples  and  two  out  of 
every  seven  elderly  single  individuals. 

"For  millions  of  older  Americans,  however. 
Social  Security  benefits  still  fall  below  the 
government's  own  poverty  benchmark." 

Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  administration  not 
only  is  fighting  against  more  Social  Security 
Increases  but  has  also  recommended  higher 
Medicare  payments.  This  proposal  would  cost 
the  aged  and  disabled  tl  blUlon  more  for 
Medicare  next  year. 

Some  of  the  aging  and  ailing  cant  even 
get  Medicare.  One  woman  from  Linden,  NJ.. 
wrote  of  her  plight :  "I  receive  Social  Sectirity 
which  is  very  smaU,  $132.60,  that  just  about 
keeps  me  alive.  I  have  a  cataract  and  a  heart 
condition  and  on  that  amount  I  cant  affortl 
a  doctor.  I  have  no  hospital  Insurance.  I 
cant  get  Medicare  imtll  I'm  68.  T*m  64  now. 
I  may  not  see  65." 

Meanwhile,  members  of  Congress  are  drift- 
ing back  Into  Washington,  suntanned  and 
rested,  after  their  summer  vacation.  Shortly, 
they  will  decide  what  to  do  about  the  aenUa 
citizens  who  cant  afford  edible  food  or  med- 
ical care,  let  alone  a  month  in  the  siui. 
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vs.  GENERALS  ARE  BADLY  eral  Republic  of  Oermany,  about  87  percent  served     The    dpan    nf    tho    csonct*     «,« 

OUTNUMBERED  of  the  U.S.  figure,  64.  f^IT^V.            !^,     °\.  *^1  Senate,   my 

„        r^^Jirn^^T    ^    .  incidentally,  the  high  ratio  of  generals  to  '^Jend  George  Aiken   has  been  bragging 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  servicemen  obviously  doesn't  b?eed  wars  ^^^^  Vermont  maple  sugar  for  all  the 
lately  several  attacks  have  been  made  on  Sweden,  which  has  the  most  generals  in  re-  28  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
our  military  because  of  the  number  of  i»tion  to  the  size  of  its  armed  forces,  has  not .  with  him  and,  too,  he  obtained  this  lab- 
generals  and  admirals  that  we  have  in  '**'^  involved  in  a  major  war  since  1814.  At  oratory  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  had 
our  Military  Establishment.  An  Interest-  *?*'  SI™'  »i2.*™*'"  ^^^'^^  Marshal  who  viras  all  but  discontinued  construction  of  new 
ing  arUcle  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Jour-  fJ^R^!^,,^^:  ^^^T  ^^^°}^-  ^^  agriculture  research  laboratories  like 
nal  of  May  1972,  shows  that  per  100,000  irn^^S^^k.'LS'ST  Se'Sfng  SJf "  ™^  ^  '^''^'  °^  ^  effectiveness, 
active  duty  servicemen  the  United  States  charies  Johann  xiv.  When  he  embarks  upon  any  program, 
has  54  generals  while  Sweden  hsu  373,  An  earlier  Journal  survey  showed  that  what  Project,  or  legislation  he  just  doesn't  give 
the  United  Kingdom  has  186,  Prance  has  Oongrees  refers  to  as  the  "proliferation  of  ^P- 
74,  just  to  mention  a  few.  *°P  ranking  oflioers"  is  smau  potatoes  by  at  Our  colleague.  Senator  Aikbn,  has  a 

What  these  critics  of  our  star  rank  }^*  °°'  ***^'"  "iP^cant  criteria,  the  u.s.  long  and  distinguished  record  of  pubUc 

seem  to  overtook  is  that  the  military  is  ^,Tjif!^^ '^f^i^if"-  ^"^^^^^  executive  service  as  a  member  of  the  Vermont 

no  longer  just  a  manned  organization.  It  '^^^^  "Z^^^^J^es^^^i'^^Jr^^^T-.^  Legislature  and  speaker  of  the  house.  He 

requires  skills  that  are  not  found  in  any  equivalent    to    general    and    flag  '  rank— m  ^^"^  ^  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Gov- 

other  segment  of  our  population.  Indus-  are  military  headquarters  (August  Journal.  ^^^^^  of  ^^  beloved  Vermont  and  has 

try  or  professions.  While  as  a  member  "S<*ra  vs.  Supergrades:  Who's  Ahead?").  At  served  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 

of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  am  *  *^™*  ^^  ^  i^'°  when  miiitarv  strength  since  1940.  His  interests  and  influence 

concerned  with  the  ratio.  Nevertheless  ^*fi***  ^^^J^°^  "'^^  ^'"  Service  ranks  cover  a  wide  rtmge.  He  is  an  exception- 

l  do  not  want  to  see  us  cut  this  untU  an  ocJlTft."^',,.    "fr  f^''    'vt**  rT'I^    ^'^  ^^  strong  voice  in  international  affairs, 

absolute  need  has  been  sought  for  it.  S.mS'ed  i^'th^m;  U30  ^erlSs^T^  ^^  ^^'  ^°TT;  ^'^^^^  ''^^'^  ^  ^■ 

I  might  pomt  out  that  some  Members  officers.  The  civu  service  figiire  excluded  543  .  ^.^^'  "^  agriculture  and  his  ranking  po- 
of the  Congress  have  far  larger  staffs  scientific  and  technical  experts  in  the  De-  sition  on  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
than  other  Members  even  when  their  partment  of  r>efense  alone  who  are  paid  equi-  Senator  Aiken  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
populations  are  about  the  same,  and  this  ^^^^^  supergrade  salaries  by  special  acts  of  tive  Members  of  the  Senate,  particularly 
Is  accompUshed  through  committee  and  ^P«?"«"' .  "*  weu  as  49  Presidential  ap-  in  floor  debate.  No  Member  has  more 
private  hiring  and  we  can,  therefore,  g^^^,  ^ '^  o™^,**^'®*;,^  ^"^^^^-  ''"^^^'^^  °^  ^  "o™  respected  than  he. 
see  our  percentage  of  staff  members  inui  zS^fwaTt  ^e  °o^  "f  ^  ^^  ^e  i  ^^2^^J^3  "^«  successful  sponsor  of 
the  Congress  far  extends  the  same  raUo  tesuf ymg  before  the  House  Defense  Appro-  ^P°*"<*nt,  legislation  in  many  areas  over 
In  other  countries,  but  I  hear  of  no  one  priations  Subcommittee  on  the  "proliferation  *  °^  period  of  time.  I  know  that  obtain- 
reducingit.  of  top  ranking  officers"  early  In  February.  ^^^  ^^^  sugar  maple  laboratory  is  one 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  '^*'*  Journal  survey  of  general  officer  versus  accomplishment  which  is  especially  dear 

article  printed  in  the  Record  active  duty  strengths  was  mailed  to  seventy  to  him  and  it  Is  entirely  fitting  that  it  be 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  I'SJ.ThSV^f't^t  ^"^^  ',"*  December,  named  in  his  honor. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  of Tem  ii?h  SltT'S^^so'SSI;  ni^H  i  ^M^'l^^  °^  ^^  ceremonies  dedlcat- 

as  follows:  mJSfrSo^S^. 'C*SoVt"S5o^  B^rt'^ttl^Z^^'^'^^  l^?iJ^^ 
us.  Oehiualb  Am  Badlt  OxmruitBTRED  refused   to  provide  any  data,  as  did  other  ^""mgton  Free  Press  published  at  Bur- 
The  United  States  Is  badly  out-generaled  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Ungton.Vt.,  wrote  two  very  nice  articles 
by  Its  NATO  aUies  and  other  foreign  nations.  '**^y  ^^^  decUned  to  respond.  A  recent  concermng  the  occasion.   I  ask  imani- 
The  "general/admiral  gap"  shows  up  vividly  ■^''T  ^  t*ie  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  however,  mous  consent  that  these  articles  appear- 
In  a  Journal  sxirvey  Just  completed.  "****  '^*'  ^^^^  ^**  ™o™  generals  and  ad-  ing  in  the  Tuesday,  August  21,  edition  of 
For  years,  some  members  of  Congress  have  f^ij^t'"  ^^  ^^  °'  ^*^  America  (with  under  The  Burlington  Free  Press  be  printed  in 
made  headlines  carping  about  the  "prolU-  1'°°?/  ^^'^  JT    ?*  (»»^"t  200)  combined.  Ac-  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
eratlon"  of  generals  and   admirals   to   our  .«>"l»n^8  *<>  the  inquirer,  the  Italian  Army  has  There  being  no  obiection   thTa^tlrlPQ 
armed  services.  But  a  Journal  survey  of  mill-  2^^^^  ^-^^  generals  to  command  296,000  ^pt-p  nrrt  JrirfTn  vli  «^^lii  ?'  *?    ^"^'^^ 
tary  rank  structure  world-wld^shoS  ^at  ^^  ^'^  "^^'J^O  carablnlerl  (national  po-  !1"^ ,?f^^^  ^  ^^  P'^^'^  ^  ^^  R'CORD. 
American  generals  and  admirals  are  badly  "'^*  "°'**'"  °^tary  command).  This  u  one  asfoUows: 

outnumbered— two-and-a-half  to  one  on  the  general   per  809  men.   In  the  ItaUan  Navy.  [From  the  Bm-Ungton  Free  Press, 

average,    among    fourteen    countries'  which  '^*'«  "*  ""or®  »«l™lrai»  [number  not  given]  Aug.2l,  1973J 

provided  enough  daU  for  a  meaningful  com-  Ilf^         Rf;   submarines,   and   aU    other   sea  Lab  To  RrraAin  "BKAUTmn-  LoArsas" 

p«l«3n  of  flag  and  general  officers  as  a  per-  S^^SS^aS'"       ^"^  ""^  ^  *'"'"  ^en.   George  D.  Aiken   said  Monday  he 

l^TT^I  T:"^"^-  XT^'o^l^^t.  was  anxious  to  set  the  *=°">?  T  "?  '^''''''^'  ^  "^'^  «   '"«" 

GeTieraU  andAdmiraU  per  100.000  active  record  straight.  Data  provided  to  The  Journal  °iaple  tree  from  60  to  100  years  Just  so  It 

duty  servicemen  snow  310  general   and  flag  offloers  against  a  '=°"i2          *  up  In  a  Japanese  bowling  alley. 

FJl.a.   47  total  active  duty  strength  of  289  098  or  one  „  *'**°'  ***''^  ^°'  <*•  dedication  of  the  new 

TJJB.    54  "general"  for  every  933  Servicemen  'This  la  f" ^""  ^*P*'  Laboratory  on  Spear  Street  m 

Denmark 65  about  one-fourth  the  figure  quoted  by  the  *°  Burlington,  said  Vermont  needs  a  re- 

Phlllpplnes 86  Chicago  Tribune  late  last  year  in  an  article  "*'°l'iK  program  for  its  maple  trees  Just  as 

France 74  which  claimed  that  "Spain  has  more  than  '^"'^^  »s  we  need  retraining  for  people^who 

Spain 107  i,a00  generals  and  i»rfmii-ai«    about  as  large  ***"*  '°"*  J"***  working  in  an  obsolete  manu- 

Greece 108  »  group  as  the  country's  coUege  professors"  'acturlng plant. 

Canada  laa  Norway    provided    detailed    active    duty  ^*  ^^"  ™y  resentment  at  watching  these 

80.  Africa 146  strengths,  but  said  "General  and  fiag  officers:  ™""om  of  beautiful  loafers  that  prompted 

Utated    Kingdom i8«  at  present  no  avaUable  figures  free  to  the  ™®  *o  do  all  that  I  could  to  get  this  Maple 

Austria    ig3  public."  Israel  declined  as  well:  "We  are  sorry  Research  Lalaoratory  buUt  and  in  operation," 

Plnland 331  we  cannot  answer  your  other  questions  be-  ^^,  *°^**  ^^  audience. 

Sweden 373  cause  of  disclosure  policy."  "^®  ^*^®  KOt  to  teach  these  trees  not  only 

^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  ^  contribute  something  to 

For  every    100,000   Servicemen   on    active  ^~^^^^^^"^^  our  national  economy,  but  they  have  to  do 

duty,  the  D.S.  has  64  generals  and  admirals:  THE  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  SUGAR  **  ^o"  efficiently  than  they  have  done  up 

Sweden,    by    oomparlson,    has    878 — almost  MAPLE  LABORATORY  *°  ^°^'  ^^^^^  some  of  our  Industrial  en- 

uv«n  times  as  many.  Finland  out-stara  us  terprlses,  there  Is  no  danger  of  the  maple 

by  over  four-to-one.  Great  Britain  and  Aus-  ^^'  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  recently  trees  overproducing.  The  world  Is  waiting 

trla  have  cloae  to  S^  times  the  n.S.  average.  OUr     distinguished     colleague.     Senator  'or  their  products  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  find 

Canada  and  South  Africa  outnumber  us  3^-  Aiken,    was   honored    by    the    people    of  better    methods    of    production,    processing 

to-one.  Greece  and  Spain  two-to-one.  Even  Vermont  and  the  Department  of  Agrl-  ai^d  marketing. 

Denmark  out-«tar«  the  UJB.  top  brass.   If  culture  at  ceremonies  dedicating  the  new  ™w        ,  '™,^*^"  ^}'  research  laboratory, 

only  by  two  percent.  Only  one  of  aU  tiie  na-  Sugar  Maple  Laboratory  at  Burlington.  Softo  w  a'^Lt  "^?Sm^?  tVl^l 

ttons  surveyed,  W«jt  Germany,  shows  fewer  Vt.,  naming  this  laboratory  the  George  S«lu  AS  J^o^v^^S^g'^^lS^'e^^cJ 

^^^'  "tt  °^  .»^'*~  **'  ^°°-'^  service-  D.  Aiken  Sugar  Maple  Laboratory.  Sow  is  that  tlS^people  who  <i^  on  the  ^rk 

men  than  the  United  States— 47  for  the  Fed-  This  special  recognition  is  richly  de-  bare  wlU  find  a  way  to  make  our  beautiful 
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sugar  maple,  tbe  State  Tree  of  Vermont, 
realize  tbat  It  can't  Just  stand  Idly  by  and 
let  tbe  people  of  the  world  continue  to  suf- 
fer for  want  to  one  of  nature's  finest  prod- 
ucts." 

SCaflz  BTWvr  BwKETats  Difloicact,  Bats 

AlKZIf 

(By  Stuart  Fsrry) 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken,  B-Vt.,  had  a  sweet 
word  for  the  executive  branch  of  government 
Monday:  "Load  up  one  of  those  presidential 
airplanes  with  Jugs  of  maple  syrup  and  youll 
find  you  can  exert  an  Influence  greater  than 
the  total  strength  of  o\u"  military  forces." 

Speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Oeorge  D.  Aiken  Sugar  Maple  Laboratory,  the 
venerable  statesman  said  that  over  the  yean 
be  had  learned  the  potential  political  power 
of  maple  syrup  on  both  the  national  and 
International  scene. 

His  maple  syrup  diplomacy,  he  explained, 
ranged  from  Presidents  Truman  to  Nixon. 

President  Truman  hadn't  been  In  office 
long  when  the  senator  dropped  off  a  gallon 
at  the  White  House. 

"He  took  It  home  with  him  and  they  (the 
staff)  never  got  a  taste  of  It.  But,  believe  me, 
the  Influence  of  that  first  can  of  syrup  was 
never  lost  on  Harry  Truman." 

Alken  said  he  never  felt  obliged  to  supply 
Presidents  Elsenhower  or  Kennedy,  possibly 
because  they  both  had  maprie  syrup  within 
reach  In  their  own  communities. 

"But  when  President  Johnson  took  over  In 
late  1963,  the  routine  began  again  and  kept 
up  all  through  his  administration  and  even 
during  the  years  of  bis  retirement. 

"One  of  my  problems  was  how  to  get  a  Jug 
of  syrup  to  Texas,  since,  as  you  well  know, 
there  Is  no  really  safe  way  to  transmit  maple 
syrup,  for  taking  maple  syrup  even  to  this 
day  Isn't  considered  a  major  crime  and  It 
never  was. 

"I  finally  got  Molly  Pamls,  a  designer,  who 
was  going  to  Texas,  to  take  a  quart  Jug  down 
to  the  Johnsons  by  giving  her  an  equal 
amount  for  transporting  It." 

"The  Johnsons,  both  Lyndon  and  Lady 
Bird,  never  faUed  to  express  their  gratitude. 

"And  this  spring,  with  all  his  troubles, 
President  Nixon  found  time  to  write  me  a 
personal  letter  thanking  me  for  the  syrup 
which  I  sent  down  to  the  White  House,  again 
on  a  60-50  basis." 

Alken  said  one  Is  not  supposed  te  give  food 
products  to  a  president  of  the  United  States, 
but  added.  "I  have  yet  to  find  a  president  who 
Is  not  willing  and  even  eager  to  circumvent 
the  rule." 

Maple  syrup,  he  said,  wields  an  extraor- 
dinary Influence  on  world  affairs. 

"A  few  years  ago  in  visiting  the  capital  city 
of  a  country  south  of  ua,  I  was  greeted  by  the 
wife  of  our  aunbassador,  who  even  before  she 
could  say  hello,  stated,  "We  used  the  last  of 
our  maple  syrup  this  morning.'  " 

The  hint,  he  said,  was  plain  and  she  did 
get  more  syrup. 

"And  then  In  Thailand,  I  was  greeted  by 
the  foreign  minister  of  that  cotintry,  who 
expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  me  again. 
At  first  I  didnt  understand  why,  but  later 
on  he  told  me,  1  was  in  Washington  once  and 
you  gave  me  some  maple  syrup.'  He  never 
forgot  that. 

"And  so  it  went  around  the  world  untU 
one  day  I  landed  In  the  capital  city  of  a 
Middle  Eastern  country,  and,  believe  It  or 
not,  the  wife  of  our  consiil  in  that  city 
couldn't  wait  to  say,  'We  have  already  ordered 
and  received  our  maple  syrup  from  Vermont.* 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  these  people  had 
actually  ordered  it  and  paid  for  tt  fhem- 
Belvea." 

And  so,  said  Alken.  "I  have  advised  top 
officials  of  our  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, if  you  really  want  to  restore  peace  and 
foodwlll  throtighout  tbe  world  and  respect 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  Juat  load 
up  one  of  those  presidential  plana  with  Jugs 


of  mi4>le  syrup  and  you  will  find  tbat  you 
can  exert  an  Influence  greater  than  ttaa  total 
strength  of  our  military  forces." 


WATEROATE  AFFAIR 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  that  all  of  us  have  heard  and  read 
a  great  deal  in  recent  weeks  about  the 
Watergate  affair  and  the  methods  used 
by  some  segments  of  the  press  to  cover 
this  unfortunate  episode  and  its  related 
matters. 

Recently,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  very  comprehensive  presentation  of  the 
matter  in  question  published  in  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  of  August  29.  Be- 
cause of  their  considerable  importance 
in  today's  climate.  I  ask  that  these  ar- 
ticles entitled  "Press  Enjoying  'Pree-for- 
All'  With  Watergate  Story"  and  "Press 
on  the  Prowl"  and  "Another  Watergate 
Abuse:  Reporters  as  Protagonists"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen. 
Aiig.  29.  1973] 

Press   Ekjoyino   "Paxx-Foa-Aix"   Wrrn 

Watercatk  Stobt 

(By  Thomas  Collins) 

The  Watergate  press  corps  has  been  dug  in 
on  Capitol  Hill  for  tbe  past  few  months  like 
an  army  holding  a  strategically  vlt&l  position. 
It  holds  the  high  ground,  so  to  speak.  In  tbe 
Battle  of  Watergate,  and  Ite  presence  sym- 
bolizes tbe  fact  that  the  press  has  a  pro- 
prietary Interest  In  this  story  as  it  seldom 
has  had  before. 

So  entangled  has  the  press  become  in 
Watergate  that  it  sometimes  breaches  ite  own 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers.  Notes 
passed  from  newsmen  to  Senate  committee 
aides  not  infrequently  result  in  questions 
put  by  the  senators  to  witnesses  in  the  tele- 
vlslon-llt  caucus  room.  Senators  solicit  tbe 
superior  Information  the  press  has  about 
many  of  the  details  and  nuances  of  Water- 
gate. 

The  two  sides  sometimes  trade  Informa- 
tion, and  the  press,  unhappy  about  a  line  of 
questioning,  will  try  to  Initiate  an  area  of  In- 
quiry through  the  stories  it  writes  or  by  a 
word  dropped  to  a  committee  staff  member. 

Members  of  the  Watergate  press  corps  are 
distinguished  by  their  stamina,  and  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  have  been  covering 
the  story  for  more  than  a  year  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate bearings  since  they  began. 

Tbey  can  remember  the  date  of  the  McCord 
letter  and  can  probably  recite  the  names  of 
aU  seven  Watergate  defendante.  They  can 
recall  pretty  accurately  who  contradicted 
whom,  what  Ehrllchman  said,  what  Mltehell 
said.  Some  of  them,  ae  a  ^rlre  service  editor 
said,  are  walking  repositories  of  the  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  and  documents 
that  are  so  much  a  part  of  Watergate. 

FATIOTrE    AND   PAHIC 

They  are  also  wrist-weary  from  taking 
notes  for  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  and  pan- 
icky about  getting  caught  in  Washington 
traffic  at  deadime.  Some  of  the  newsmen  and 
women  sitting  in  the  Caucus  Room  have 
made  the  White  House  "enemies  list."  They 
work  12  to  18  hours  a  day,  neglect  their  fam- 
ilies and  tend  to  lie  around  the  house  on 
weekends.  They  go  to  sleep  with  Watergate 
voices  in  their  ears  and  Sam  Ervin's  eyebrows 
dancing  In  their  heads. 

At  lunch  time  they  can  be  found  at  the 
Carroll  Arms  restaurant  around  the  comer 
from  the  Old  Senate  Office  BuUding  at  typing 
up  their  notes  in  the  Senate  press  room 
within  the  sound  of  the  tourist  lines. 


Mary  MoQrory,  tbe  ayiMlloated  columnist 
for  tbe  Washington  Star-Newi.  who  has  been 
audited  twice  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, carrlea  a  sandwich  to  a  nearby  park  and 
lets  the  greerery  blow  Watergate  from  ber 
mind.  "It's  revlTliig,"  abe  says. 

Ttivn  Is  no  composite  picture  of  tbe 
Watergate  reporter  that  woiild  not  be  unjust 
to  some,  but  in  general  they  are  an  anti- 
Nlxon  crowd  who,  at  the  same  time,  pride 
themselves  in  attonptlng  to  report  the  story 
accurately  and  fairly. 

They  generally  regard  tbe  proceedings  In 
the  Caucus  Room  as  show  business  <x  "good 
theater"  and  have  developed  a  cynical  tol- 
erance for  tbe  "star"  value  of  Ervin  &  Co.. 
which  has  resulted  In  the  blossoming  of 
"Uncle  Sam"  sweatshirts,  presidential  dnmis 
for  Sen.  Howard  Baker  and  boxes  of  cigars 
for  Sen.  Herman  Taimadge. 

Moet  Watergate -bearing  reporters  knew 
the  Senate  committee  members  before  they 
became  TV  personalities  and  are  as  irreverent 
toward  them  as  they  are  toward  Nixon. 

Physically,  the  newsmen  and  women  are 
tired,  but  not  unhappy.  Watergate  Is  tbe 
benchmark  of  their  Journalistic  lives  as  well 
as  a  way  of  life  iteelf .  It  seems  to  go  on  and 
on. 

"I  think  I'U  be  involved  In  It  for  tbe  rest 
of  my  life,"  says  Ben  Bradlee,  tbe  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  "We  wont 
see  the  likes  of  it  again." 

STORIKS    KECLaCTKD 

Like  moet  reporters  and  editors  In  Wash* 
Ington,  Bradlee  worries  about  tbe  stories 
that  are  being  neglected  because  of  the  re- 
sources being  used  on  Watergate.  If  gov- 
ernment work  is  slowed  down  because  of  the 
scandal,  some  of  the  work  it  Is  doing  Is 
getting  short  shrift  from  the  press. 

One  government  agency  official  complains 
that  he  cannot  get  the  coverage  for  bis  pro- 
grams that  he  did  In  the  past.  "I've  been  told 
there  are  no  camera  crews  available  or  any 
photographers.  Watergate  Is  taking  up  all 
the  manpower." 

In  size  and  numbers  the  media  have 
thrown  almoet  as  many  troops  into  the  story 
as  into  the  Vietnam  War.  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  entire 
Washington  press  corps  is  on  the  story,  either 
through  the  hearings  or  ite  related  strands. 

PAaTKSB,    NOT    WITNXSS 

United  Press  International  uses  up  to  half 
of  ite  Washington  staff  of  70  each  day  en 
Watergate  smd  related  stories,  turning  out 
about  25,000  words  a  day.  Including  the  tran- 
script of  testimony  and  texte  of  documents. 
Most  newspapers  are  so  preoccupied  with 
Watergate  that  many  Washington  stories  are 
t>elng  left  to  the  wire  services. 

In  all  there  are  about  385  accredited  oor- 
respondente  covering  the  hearing  and  about 
150  radio  and  television  technicians  at  least 
half  of  whom  are  usually  present  In  and 
around  the  Caucus  Room. 

But  besides  being  a  physical  presence  on 
the  scene,  tbe  press  is  playing  an  active  role 
In  the  proceedings  and  may  alu4>e  tbe  out- 
come In  ways  that  have  not  yet  been  meas- 
ured. It  is  more  than  a  silent  witness  and 
recorder  of  Watergate;  tt  la  a  full-fledged 
partner  in  the  event. 

During  the  bearings  newspaper  articles 
have  been  offered  into  evidence  and  studied 
for  information.  Cameras  relentlessly  re- 
corded the  proceedings.  The  press  kept  the 
story  going  when  it  appeared  from  time  to 
time  that  It  would  die,  and  the  press  baa  been 
consistently  Injected  Into  the  story  by  the 
c<Hnmlttee,  by  tbe  witnesses  and  by  Ite  own 
efforte  to  get  at  the  facte. 

The  administration  plants  stories  to  dis- 
credit former  presidential  counsel  John  W. 
Dean  m  and  tries  to  use  the  press  to  smear 
George  McOovem  and  the  peace  demonstra- 
tors of  1972.  The  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 
tee seeks  out  the  press  for  Information  and 
trades  It  for  leaks,  and  the  newsmen  le^ 
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over  the  traditional  bairlen  that  dlvkto  par. 
tlctpanta  from  apectators. 

■me  reault  la  a  medU  free-for-all. 

CBS  newsman  Daniel  SchMT  haa  even  been 
approached  by  Senate  aides  soliciting  ques- 
tions to  feed  to  their  bosses,  but  he  has 
turned  them  down.  "I  stey  away  from  the 
eenators."  be  says.  "I  have  a  great 'fear  of 
television  Influencing  tbe  event,  of  staging 
things." 

CRanNO  AT  0AP8 


29045 


During  the  hearings  It  was  perhaps  inevi- 
table that  newsmen — Interrogators  them- 
■elves — found  themselves  chafing  at  gaps  In 
the  questioning  of  witnesses  and  tried  to  mi 
the  gaps  wherever  they  could.  One  way  they 
foimd  to  do  it  was  to  get  their  questions  to 
the  oonunittee  and  hence  to  the  witness  in 
a  sort  of  circuitous  news  conference. 

Schorr,  for  Instance,  when  Haldeman  was 
on  the  stand,  expressed  dissatisfaction  to 
Samuel  Dash,  the  majority  counsel,  with  the 
questioning  of  Haldeman  about  the  White 
House  tapes.  He  ticked  off  a  number  of  ques- 
tions that  he  said  were  unanswered. 

Later,  he  said  it  was  "juat  about  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  done  that,  and  it  was  done 
out  of  frustration  and  more  to  find  out  If 
Dash  had  answers  to  my  questions,  I'm  look- 
ing for  information:  I'm  not  trying  to  In- 
spire questions." 

Other  reporters  covering  the  hearings  pass 
notes  through  the  committee  attorneys  or 
senators'  press  aides.  Not  all  the  reporters 
do  It.  and  the  exact  number  doing  so  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  but  If  the  White  House 
tried  to  plant  questions  with  reporters  at  a 
news  conference,  the  press  would  be  the  first 
to  object. 

Most  of  the  questions  get  asked,  according 
to  Dick  Magowan,  press  aide  to  Sen.  Lowell 
P.  Weicker,  R-Conn.  Magowan  regularly  re- 
ceives the  questions  and  channels  them  to 
Weicker. 

An  aide  to  Sen.  Howard  Baker,  R-Tenn.. 
said  he  got  "two  or  three"  such  notes  a  week 
and  passed  them  on.  WhUe  he  was  stendlng 
in  the  committee  room,  he  took  one  out  of 
bis  jacket  pocket.  It  was  unsigned. 

"I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  pass  this  on 
yet."  he  said.  The  question  was  for  former 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Director  Richard 
Heuns.  who  was  testifying  that  day.  "Has 
the  CIA  perfected  the  psychiatric  profile  Into 
a  useful  domestic  tool?"  it  read. 

THm  BABT 

An  attorney  for  the  majority  staff  also 
confirmed  that  the  practioe  existed.  "They 
pass  notes  up  here  all  the  time,"  he  said. 
"Whether  they're  used  depends  on  how  good 
they  are.  They  (reporters)  are  bright  guys, 
and  they  want  to  be  useful.  After  all,  they 
broke  tbe  story,  we  dldnt.  This  la  their 
baby." 

One  reporter  found  an  old  news  article 
that  she  thought  contained  information  im- 
portant to  the  committee.  "Get  this  to 
Inouye  (Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-HawaU)  right 
away,"  she  said.  "He  should  know  about 
that,"  asked  whether  she  thought  the  press 
ahould  have  that  kind  of  relationship  with 
tbe  committee,  she  said.  "WeU,  it  goes  on  aU 
the  time.  Don't  print  that,  or  you'U  get  me 
in  trouble." 

Trading  Information  developed  early  as 
both  the  committee  and  the  press  were  dig- 
ging for  the  story.  In  one  example  of  the 
quest  for  information,  two  senatora  on  the 
committee  tried  to  make  a  deal  with  the 
Washington  Poet.  They  approached  Post  Ex- 
ecutive Editor  Benjamin  Bradlee  to  discuss 

♦  »T^.*^  wanted  to  play  a  little  'show  and 
tell,  Bradlee  said.  "  'We'U  tell  you  and  you 
teU  us.'  I  told  them  to  buzz  off."  The  Post 
U  still  pursuing  Watergate  with  five  investi- 
8**»ve  reporters.  Including  Bob  Woodward 
and  Carl  Bernstein,  who  dug  up  most  of  the 
original   revelations    about    Watergate.    The 

°^'  court  reporter  is  covering  the  hearlnga. 

Opinions  vary  among  newsmen  about  the 


propriety  ot  suggesting  questions  and  trad- 
ing Information.  Bradlee  says  flatly  that  the 
practice  U  bad.  "True  journallste  belong  in 
the  audlenoe,  not  oa  tbe  stage,  with  aU  their 
Independence  Intact,"  be  said.  "That's  a 
cardinal  ethic." 

James  Squires  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  is  covering  the  hearings,  said  he  found 
it  difficult  to  condemn  the  practioe  of  trading 
Information  because  of  the  intense  pressure 
In  the  pursuit  of  the  Watergate  story. 

"If  you  step  back,  you  may  see  some  good 
purpoee  in  bringing  out  tbe  truth.  I  dont 
see  any  danger  in  trying  to  get  the  story  out. 
If  you  were  suppressing  a  story,  that  would 
be  a  danger  and  wovUd  raise  a  serious  ques- 
tion of  ethics." 

BRTSB   DrrORICXD 

Mary  McOrory  polnte  out  that  "reportera 
have  been  covering  the  story  for  so  long  tbey 
are  more  famUiar  with  It  than  the  senators, 
and  there  are  such  gape  of  information.  The 
reportera  cant  get  at  It,  and  they  hope  the 
senatora  can  get  it  for  them." 

One  method  the  press  uses  to  get  questions 
asked  Is  to  mention  the  imanswered  ques- 
tlona  in  the  articles  they  write,  enabling  the 
committee  to  pick  them  up.  That  method  is 
favored  by  James  Naughton  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  questions  the  propriety  of  pass- 
ing notes  and  said  he  was  unaware  of  the 
practioe. 

"I  have  qualms  about  doing  it  surrepti- 
tiously." he  said,  "because  it  might  create 
the  appearance  of  coUusion  between  the 
press  and  tbe  committee,  that  they  were  out 
to  get  somebody.  It's  better  to  do  it  In  print." 

NO    VENDKTTA 

The  press  insiste  that  It  does  not  want  to 
get  anybody,  and  to  ite  credit  It  has  been 
playing  both  sides  against  the  middle:  It 
takes  leaks  wherever  it  can  get  them. 

"The  story  bolls  down  to  two  things," 
Squires  says.  "Nixon's  guilt  or  NUon's  inno- 
cence. If  you  pursue  stories  about  Nixon's 
Innocence  as  much  as  you  do  stories  about 
bis  guilt,  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 
I  dont  know  of  a  single  guy  who  wouldnt 
go  after  a  pro-Nlxon  story  as  quickly  as  he 
would  an  anti-Nlxon  story." 

One  aspect  of  the  press'  attitude  was  per- 
haps summed  up  by  a  wire  service  reporter 
who  said  he  did  not  care  whether  Nixon  was 
guUty  or  not,  just  that  Watergate  was  one 
heck  of  a  story.       _ 

His  only  interest  in  the  posslbUlty  of  Im- 
peachment was,  "I've  never  covered  an  Im- 
peachment before."   ) 

LnrxR  From  tbk  Editor — "Paxss"  on  the 
Prowl 

I  do  not  claim  that  tbe  Tucson  DaUy 
Citizen  Is  "the  press"  any  more  than  I  ac. 
cept  the  misconception  that  tbe  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  New  York  Times  are  "the 
press." 

Nevertheless.  I  concede  that  the  Post- 
Times  axis  comes  close  to  being  "the  press" 
on  the  Washington  scene  where  their  re- 
portera are  in  fuU  cry  in  a  fox-and-taounds 
chase  with  President  Nixon  as  their  quarry. 

There  is  another  force  on  the  Washington 
news  front,  however,  a  force  that  should  be 
providing  a  balanced  report  of  the  news. 
It  Is  made  up  of  the  professional  journallste 
who  comprise  the  capital  staffs  of  the  two 
national  wire  services.  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International. 

Every  segment  of  "the  press,"  virtually  all 
of  the  daUy  newspapera  in  all  the  50  states, 
relies  on  either  or  both  AP  and  UPI  for  com- 
plete on-the-scene  news  coverage.  The  Citi- 
zen, desiring  to  have  the  fullest  possible  na- 
tional reporting,  takes  both  AP  and  UPI 
services.  The  double  cost  is  reflected  in  add- 
ed value  for  Citizen  readere. 

Regretfully  to  say,  both  AP  and  UPI  have 
seemed  on  occasion  to  forget  their  larger  re- 
sponsibility  for   full    and   fair   coverage.   I 


refer,  as  you  might  siirmlae.  to  Watergate 

news  coverage. 

One  glaring  error  of  omission  on  the  part 
of  both  wire  services  has  been  explored  thor- 
oughly by  us  In  recent  weeks. 

On  June  14,  Sen.  Carl  Curtis.  R-Neb..  In 
a  speech  in  the  Senate,  made  a  strong  in- 
dictment of  Democratic  majorities  on  Sen. 
ate  investigating  committees.  He  was  speak- 
ing from  personal  experience  earlier  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  when  it  investigated  the 
Bobby  Baker  scandal  during  the  Johnson 
administration. 

That  committee  was  charged  with  probing 
the  machinations  of  Bobby  Baker's  rise  from 
fair-haired  page  boy  to  multlmillionalie 
whUe  operating  under  the  Capitol  dome 
(and  ui:der  Johnson's  patronage). 

Sen.  Curtis  declared  In  his  June  speech 
that  every  effort  to  tear  the  lid  off  the  Baker 
case  had  been  blocked  "by  a  straight  (Demo- 
cratic) party  vote." 

For  anyone  interested  In  honesty  in  poll- 
tics  and  government,  which  is  what  the 
current  Watergate  committee  investigation 
is  supposed  to  be  about.  Sen.  Curtis'  speech 
was  timely  and  pertinent. 

The  Citizen  and  hundreds  of  other  news- 
papera did  not  carry  a  word  about  the  Curtis 
speech — because  tbey  did  not  receive  the 
stories  they  should  have  received  from  either 
of  their  responsible  Washington  news  sources, 
AP  or  UPI. 

We  learned  about  the  speech  much  later 
and  indirectly.  Finally,  the  Citizen  developed 
its  own  complete  story  and  published  it  July 
20.  ' 

Then  we  wrote  stem  letten  to  top  execu- 
tives In  New  York  of  both  AP  and  UPI. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor  of  UPI,  responded 
with  a  renewed  pledge  of  "dedication  to  the 
fairness  doctrine." 

Conrad  Pink,  assistent  general  manager  of 
AP,  gave  us  a  two-page  report  and  admitted: 
"Simply  steted.  we  booted  it."  He  added:  "We 
have  reviewed  this  (mishandling)  with  our 
Bteff  to  make  certam  there  Is  no  r^Mtltlon." 
The  explanation  of  how  AP  "booted  It" 
came  more  clearly  Into  fociu  when  we  re- 
ceived a  special  article  from  our  Newsday 
service  on  the  subject  of  Watergate  news 
reporting. 

The  Newsday  article,  which  U  published 
today  on  the  Perapective  page  opposite  this 
page,  stands  as  a  credit  to  "the  press"  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  term.  The  article  exposes 
clearly  the  way  in  which  tboee  who  are 
"the  press"  In  Washington  have  taken  into 
themselves  a  "proprietary  interest"  In  Water- 
gate. 

In  ao  conducting  themselves,  professional 
journaUste  have  breached  their  trust  as  mem- 
bere  of  tbe  separate  and  independent  Fourth 
Estate.  Newsday  analyst  Thomas  Collins  goes 
so  far  as  to  compose  this  Indictment: 

"Besides  being  a  physical  presence  on  the 
scene,  the  press  is  playing  an  active  role  In 
the  proceedings  and  may  shape  the  outo(Hne 
In  ways  that  have  not  yet  been  measured." 
That  kind  of  Involvement,  whether  bom  of 
bloodlust  for  a  hounded  Nixon  or  spurred  by 
individual  dreams  of  journalistic  glory,  is 
not  just  unbecoming  of  those  who  represent 
newspapera  and  their  readere  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  downright  unaccepteble  con- 
duct In  the  eyes  of  many  of  us  who  also  claim 
a  share  of  being  "the  press." 

We  in  Tucson,  together  with  many  othera 
In  newspapera  elsewhere,  wiU  hope  that  our 
wire  service  forces  in  Washington  will  return 
to  the  Watergate  story,  when  the  hearings 
resume,  with  a  regained  sense  of  balance, 
fairness  and  responsibility. 

Paxtl  a.  McKalip. 


ANOTHm  Watergatk  Abttsk:  Reportixs  as 
Protagonists 
The  press,  which  through  the  efforte  of 
some  of  ite  members  achieved  one  of  ite  fin- 
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•at  hours  In  tbe  uncovering  of  the  Watergate 
scandal,  now  U  seeing  Itself  become  tarnished 
by  ensiling  events. 

Both  the  "Letter  From  The  Editor"  on  this 
page  and  tbe  principal  story  on  the  adjoining 
Perspective  page  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
some  members  of  tbe  press  have  become  In- 
volved as  actors  In  the  Watergate  aSalr. 

It  Is  axi^Maatlc  that  when  a  newsman  be- 
comes a  protagonist  In  a  news  event,  objec- 
tive coverage  of  that  event  flies  out  the  win- 
dow. 

That  Is  why  one  of  the  first  lessons  a  bud- 
ding Journalist  must  learn,  in  school  or  on 
the  Job,  Is  to  avoid  personal  Involvement. 
Such  Involvement  by  those  who  report  the 
^  news  Is  always  to  be  shunned — and  most 
newspapers  strive  to  keep  It  that  way. 

The  Ideal  Is  not  always  attained.  There  are 
occasional  slips  by  Individual  reporters  and 
various  members  of  the  media.  Newspaper 
people  are  hviman,  too. 

But  what  has  been  going  on  In  the  cover- 
age of  the  Wtitergate  saga  appears  to  be  mass 
dereliction  of  the  duty  to  remain  objective. 
The  Intended  Justification  for  departing  from 
the  role  of  observer -reporter  and  becoming 
a  participant  Is  that  It  is  being  done  In  order 
to  bring  out  the  whole  truth. 

In  other  words.  It's  the  old — and  always 
faulty — story  of  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  "end"  of  bringing 
down  President  Nlzon  would  satisfy  many 
persons  who  have  the  privilege  of  reporting 
the  news  to  the  American  people.  In  this 
case,  the  target  Is  so  toothsome  for  them 
that  they  are  willing  accomplices. 

Not  only  have  reporters  fallen  Into  this 
trap,  but  so  have  various  newspapers  and 
television  outlets — an  even  greater  blow  to 
the  credibility  of  the  nation's  news  media. 

Therefore,  It  was  not  without  regret  that 
the  Tucson  DaUy  Citizen  decided  to  publish 
the  Perspective  page  analjrsls,  written  by 
Thomas  Collins  of  Newsday,  of  the  rede 
played  by  the  press  thus  far  In  the  Watergate 
events. 

Although  the  Citizen  strongly  supported 
Richard  Nixon  In  the  last  two  presidential 
campaigns,  that  did  not  keep  this  newspaper 
from  editorially  denouncing  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration for  this  tawdry  chapter  In  presi- 
dential affairs. 

still,  it  is  the  Citizen's  hope  that  President 
Nixon  will  survive  the  Watergate  catastrophe 
and  continue  to  govern  the  nation  effectively. 

Because  of  that  hope,  the  Citizen  un- 
doubtedly Is  more  sensitive  to  unfair  news 
treatment  of  the  President  than  antl-Nlzon 
newspapers  would  be. 

Recognizing  all  of  that,  we  neveHheleas  are 
persuaded  that  the  abuses  that  have  resulted 
because  members  of  the  press  have  become 
participants  in  the  Watergate  drama  must  be 
pointed  out. 

Not  only  that,  these  abuses  must  be  de- 
nounced and  attacked  until  they  are  halted. 

Otherwise,  the  free  press  of  America  will 
come  to  be  known  as  an  unfair  press — and 
with  the  serious  consequence  of  Jeopardizing 
its  own  freedom. 


THE  WHITE  PAPER  ON  SECRET  OP- 
ERATIONS IN  LAOS  AND  CAMBO- 
DIA 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department  this  morning  released 
Its  long-promised  white  paper  on  secret 
operations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

After  so  many  weeks  of  waiting  and  so 
many  unanswered  questions,  this  report 
is  still  incomplete  anJ  unacceptable.  I 
shall  advise  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  specific  requests  which  still 
have  not  been  met,  or  met  in  su£Bcient 
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detail.  8o  far  as  I  can  determine  from  the 
hearing  record. 

I  shall  also  insist  that  the  documents 
requested  during  the  hearings  be  fur- 
nished without  delay. 

Pending  further  study  and  Investiga- 
tion, I  did  want  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  Pentagon's  response  today,  and 
I  wanted  to  make  a  few  brief  comments 
on  this  report. 

We  have  been  given  second-hand  sum- 
maries of  key  decision  documents  rather 
than  the  dociunents  themselves.  We  need 
to  see  the  raw  data  if  we  are  to  judge  who 
was  really  behind  the  massive  operation 
of  deception  and  falsification. 

Now  we  learn  from  the  white  paper 
that  secret  B-52  tombing  in  Cambodia 
accounted  for  as  many  as  60  percent  of 
the  B-52  flights  flown  on  a  given  day  and 
that  44  percent  of  the  air  strikes  by  tac- 
tical flghter-bombers  were  deep  Inside 
Cambodia,  on  close  air  support  rather 
than  air  interdiction  missions,  as  well 
as  involving  false  reporting. 

Although  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  C<»igress  were  Informed  of  the 
costs  of  secret  cross-border  groimd 
operations,  only  six  individuals  were  ever 
told  anything  about  these  massive  air 
raids. 

The  Constitution  gives  only  the  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  wars  anc'  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
Yet  billions  of  dollars  were  spent,  and 
the  war  widened  to  two  more  coimtrles, 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the 
Congress,  except  of  those  few  Members. 

When  the  "nWd  to  know"  is  limited  to 
those  in  Congress  who  will  agree  with  a 
given  policy,  our  system  of  democratic 
government  is  undermined.  The  rest  of 
the  Congress  might  as  well  pack  up  and 
go  home. 

The  claim  that  "no  one  was  required 
to  make  any  input  to  this  formal  report- 
ing system  that  the  individual  Icnew,  or 
should  have  known  to  be  incorrect"  Is 
false.  Maj.  Hal  Knight  gave  sworn  and 
undisputed  testimony  to  the  contrary. 
The  Pentagon's  claim  that  the  report 
which  he  subsequently  filed,  listing  false 
target  coordinates,  was  not  a  "formal,  of- 
flcial  report"  is  subterfuge  and  double- 
talk.  An  oflBcial  report  is  one  required 
and  submitted  in  official  channels,  as  the 
record  shows  these  reports  were — and 
they  were  falsified. 

We  still  have  no  proof  that  Prince 
Sihanouk  acquiesced  in  the  secret 
bombing.  We  still  have  none  of  the  docu- 
ments which  led  to  the  orders  for  dual 
reporting,  although  some  of  these  docu- 
ments have  been  paraphrased  in  the  re- 
port. We  still  have  none  of  the  requested 
orders  on  the  invasion  of  Laos  and  the 
tactical  air  operations  in  Cambodia,  nor 
any  of  the  reports  requested  on  recon- 
naissance flights,  possible  Navy  falsifica- 
tion, hospital  bombings,  and  the  details 
of  the  briefings  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Until  we  get  these  materials,  this  whole 
matter  remains  open  for  investigation, 
and  I  remain  full  of  suspicions. 

The  report  also  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  law  forbidding 
the  use  of  American  ground  forces  in 
Laos  has  been  observed.  Although  that 
law  was  signed  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 29, 1969,  the  Pentagon  report  ad- 


mits that  U.S.  perscmnel  oontlnued  to  go 

on  groimd  operations  in  Laos  in  1970 
and  1971.  Including  at  least  three  "multt- 
platoon"  operations,  which  strike  me  as 
far  too  large  for  simple  reconnaissance. 

The  white  paper  also  confirms  that 
reconnaissance  missions  over  Laos  were 
Intended  to  threaten  Htinoi  with  further 
U.S.  escalation,  which  was  then  carried 
on  by  secret  bombing  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars  area  by  B-52's.  This  is  additional 
proof  that  the  President's  secret  plan  to 
end  the  war  was  really  a  plan  for  secret 
and  expanding  war. 

This  whole  sordid  mess  should  remind 
us  that  "military  necessity."  unchecked 
by  constitutional  processes,  can  become 
a  cancer  within  the  chain  of  command 
and  within  our  system  of  civilian  con- 
trol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 
Depaktkent  or  Defensx,  Report  on  Sklectd 

Ais  AND  Ground  Operations  nf  Camboou 

AND  Laos 

INTmOOtTCTION 

On  August  9,  1973.  Senator  Symington 
asked  that  the  Department  of  Defense  under- 
take a  review  of  statistics  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress and  also  of  the  circumstances  that  lay 
behind  the  submission  of  those  statistics.  He 
asked  for  a  "simple,  ooncUe  account"  which 
specified  what  orders  were  given;  the  special 
security  communications  channels  used;  the 
actions  of  the  military  commands;  and  the 
reports  filed — especially  In  those  cases  In 
which  errors  ultimately  oociured  In  reports 
to  Congress. 

This  report  responds  to  Senator  Sjrming- 
ton's  request  for  such  a  "simple  and  concise" 
account.  In  further  compliance  with  the  Con- 
gressional request,  this  report  Is  Umltad  to 
Southeast  Asia  operations  in  which  special 
reporting  procedures  had  an  impact  on  the 
data  that  were  provided  to  the  Congress.  A 
separate  report  is  being  submitted  containing 
a  corrected  update  of  tbe  unclassified  statis- 
tics provided  in  June.  1973. 

Tbe  review  has  established  that  all  opera- 
tions discussed  In  this  report  were  authorized 
by  civilian  authority.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  operations  for  which  special  security 
and  reporting  procedures  were  established 
and  utilized  constituted  a  small  portion  of 
the  overall  sp«»ctrum  of  Southeast  Asia  mili- 
tary operations  This  paper,  therefore,  deals 
with  the  exceptions  In  these  operations — not 
the  rule. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  recognized 
the  Interest  of  the  Congress  In  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  at  the  earliest  feasible 
date.  However,  there  are  still  some  unknowns. 
They  are  limited  in  the  context  of  the  wide- 
spread, weU -publicized,  and  thoroughly  docu- 
mented main  thmst  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
ronfilct.  Understandably,  too,  not  all  events 
at  the  operating  levels  can  be  described  in 
exactly  corresponding  detaU.  Those  uncer- 
tainties are  identified  in  this  report,  and 
the  Department  wUl  continue  its  review  In 
an  attempt  to  resolve  the  unknowns  and 
uncertainties  If  at  all  possible. 

There  are  differences  between  some  of  the 
statistics  In  this  report  and  those  contained 
In  the  May,  1973  submission  of  classified  sta- 
tistics. The  May  submission  did  not  identify 
the  helicopter  gunshlp  sorties  shown  in  the 
attached  reports  on  Salem  House  and  Prairie 
Plre.  We  are  now  preparing  an  update  of 
those  helicopter  gunshlp  statistics  and  veri- 
fying the  May,  1973,  data  on  fixed-wing  gun- 
shlp sorties.  In  addition,  the  casualty  sta- 
tistics In  the  separate  statistical  update  are 
the  best  available.  However,  we  are  continu- 
ing our  review  of  a  few  individual  cases. 
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AIR  MISSIONS  OVXRVIRW 

This  section  will  review  the  foUowlng  air 
operations : 

Menu:  B-2S  (^rations  in  Cambodia, 
March  17,  1969  to  May  26,  1970.  Missions 
were  carried  out  based  on  intelligence  of  sub- 
stantial North  Vietnamese  (NVN)  and  Viet 
Cong  (VC)  buildups  in  Cambodian  sanctu- 
ary areas  at  the  time  of  both  Impending 
and  actual  American  troop  withdrawals 
under  President  Nixon's  plan  which  brought 
home  the  more  than  one-half  mlUlon  Ameri- 
cans fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Good  Look:  B-52  operations  in  the  Plalne 
Des  Jarres  (PDJ)  region  of  Laos  from  Febru- 
ary 17,  1970.  to  AprU  20,  1972.  Those  missions 
were  authorized  In  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Royal  Laotian  Government. 

Patio:  Fighter-bomber  (Tacair)  operations 
In  Cambodia  augmenting  Menu  operations 
during  April-May  1970. 

Freedom  Deal:  Fighter-bomber  Tacair  op- 
erations in  Cambodia  from  May,  1970  to  Au- 
gust, 1973.' 

Several  general  statements  apply  to  all  air 
operations  conducted  during  this  period. 
First,  throughout  the  period  of  VS.  Southeast 
Asia  Involvement,  the  acdluntlng  and  report- 
ing methods  for  air  operations  were  steadily 
Improved.  The  JC8  automated  data  base  that 
was  developed  made  information  avaUable  to 
large  numbers  of  people,  with  varying  infor- 
mation requirements  and  for  which  varying 
Information  aggregations  were  needed  and 
appropriate. 

Secondly,  In  order  to  assure  optimiun  effec- 
tiveness In  command  and  control  and  to  min- 
imize the  opportunity  for  error,  a  number 
of  communications  channels  and  means  were 
authorized  and  used.  The  choice  of  the  com- 
municating channel  was  determined  by  the 
requirements  for  security,  for  transmission 
speed,  for  detailed  content,  etc.  The  avaU- 
abllity  of  multiple  communications  channels, 
and  the  coincident  use  of  both  highly  secure 
and  routine  channels  for  transmission  of  data 
of  differing  sensitivities  but  relating  to  the 
same  operation  was  not  unique  to  these  op- 
erations: nor  for  that  matter,  veas  it  unique 
to  this  war.  Materials  were  routinely  handled 
in  the  channel  most  appropriate  to  the  re- 
quu«d  degree  of  security.  High-security  chan- 
nels— referred  to  as  special  security  or  "back" 
channels — were  reserved  for  highly-classified 
messages  and  extremely  sensitive  background 
Information  passed  among  top-level  com- 
manders. 

Finally,  while  the  amount  of  coUected 
data — statistics  and  records— on  U.8.  com- 
bat activities  in  Southeast  Asia  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  during  any  other  war,  there 
are  still  gaps  in  our  ability  to  retrieve  some 
information.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  the 
data  available,  as  presented,  allow  for  reason- 
able and  responsible  assessment  of  the  vari- 
ous operations  for  which  the  Congress  has 
requested  this  review. 

A  basic  characteristic  of  these  air  opera- 
tions was  that  they  were  conducted  In  and 
over  countries  whose  political  leaders  were 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  acknowledge 
publicly  such  activity.  At  the  time,  these 
same  political  leaders  had  either  requested 
the  operations  or  had  knowledge  of  and 
acquiesced  in  them.  The  Cambodian  bomb- 
ing during  Prince  Sihanouk's  regime,  as  well 
as  the  subsequent  U.S./ARVN  ground  opera- 
tions into  Cambodia  were  directed  toward 
denying  the  enemy  sanctuaries,  protecting 
American  lives  and  providing  a  tactical  en- 
vironment which  would  permit  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  combat  forces  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  withdrawal  plan. 

MENTT  OPSRATIONB 

General:  On  March  18.  1969.  B-52s  were 
used  for  the  first  time  against  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  elements  located  in 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  adjacent  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  border.  The  name  Menu  was  given 


this  operation,  and  it  continued  through  May 
26,  1970.  The  purpose  of  Menu  was  to  protect 
American  lives  during  the  preparation  for  and 
actual  withdrawal  of  US.  mUltary  personnel 
from  Southeast  Asia  by  pre-empting  immi- 
nent enemy  offensive  actions  from  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries  into  South  Vietnam  and 
against  VS.  servicemen  and  women. 

Due  to  the  unusual  and  sensitive  diplo- 
matic situation  between  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment and  the  governirients  of  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam,  Information  on 
Menu  was  held  very  closely.  Knowledge  of 
the  operation  was  limited  to  those  personnel 
essential  to  Its  successful  administration  and 
execution.  The  special  security  or  "back" 
channel  communication  system  for  Insuring 
optimum  security  in  highly  sensitive  mat- 
ters was  used  for  Top  Secret  sensitive  aspects 
of  Menu.  Less  highly  classified  channels  were 
used  to  handle  the  routine  mission  requests 
and  authorizations.  The  approval/execution 
procedures  for  Menu  are  discussed  on  pages 
8-10.  Special  security  procedures  are  dis- 
cussed  on   pages   16-18. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Menu  meth- 
odology adopted  and  utilized  by  field  units 
and  m  the  mUltary  chain  of  command: 

A  B-52  strike  on  a  target  in  South  Vietnam 
would  be  requested  through  normal  commu- 
nication and  command  channels. 

Through  the  special  security  communica- 
tion and  command  channel,  a  strike  on  the 
Menu  (Cambodian)  target  nearest  a  re- 
quested target  in  South  Vietnam  would  be 
requested. 

Upon  approval,  the  mlsson  would  be  flown 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Menu  aircraft  on  its 
final  run  would  pass  over  or  near  the  target 
in  South  Vietnam  and  release  its  bombs  on 
the  enemy  in  the  Menu  sanctuary  target  area. 
On  return  of  the  aircraft  to  its  base,  rou- 
tine reports  en  the  mission  would  be  filed  in 
normal  communication  channels  which  did 
not  reveal  the  Menu  aspect  of  the  mission. 

Separate  reports  were  provided  by  "back" 
channel  on  the  Menu  aspect. 

All  Menu  sorties  occurred  at  night  and  were 
directed  by  ground  control  radar  sites.  These 
radar  sites  were  used  to  direct  aircraft 
throughout  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict,  and 
their  operation  permitted  extremely  accurate 
strikes  against  the  enemy.  The  name  for  this 
ground-directed  bombing  operation  was 
Combat  Skyspot.  In  Menu  operations,  the 
radar  site  crews  received  instructions  that 
resulted  in  the  aircraft  releasing  their  bomt)S 
on  the  Menu  targets  rather  than  on  the  tar- 
gets In  South  Vietnam.  Details  of  radar  pro- 
cedures are  discussed  on  pages  10-11. 

In  their  pre-take  off  mission  preparation, 
all  the  B-52  crews  were  briefed  on  the  Scuth 
Vletnamesetiargets.  Only  the  pUots  and  navi- 
gators of  the  aircraft  to  be  directed  to  Henu 
targets  were  briefed  to  react  to  aU  directions 
for  bomb  release  from  the  ground  control 
radar  sites.  This  special  guidance  to  Menu 
pilots  and  navigators  was  necessary  since  the 
entire  crew  was  briefed  routinely,  as  they 
normally  had  been  throughout  the  war,  to 
make  every  effort  not  to  bomb  In  Cambod.ia. 
The  pilots  and  navigators,  whUe  not  con- 
trolling the  exact  release  point  of  their 
bombs,  had  indications  from  on-board  r&dai 
and  navigation  Instruments  of  their  poeltjou. 
Other  crew  members  had  no  indication  that 
their  aircraft  was  directed  on  other  than  the 
target  in  South  Vietnam  which  bad  been  cov- 
ered in  their  routine  briefing  since  the  Menu 
target  was  In  cloee  proximity  to  and  in 
alignment  with  the  routine  target.  Detaila 
of  Menu  aircrew  procediuee  are  discussed  on 
pages  11-12. 

Menus  mission  reports  were  carried  in  both 
the  routine  and  special  security  commtinlca- 
tlons  channels  depending  on  their  degree  of 
security  sensitivity.  Reports  on  the  sensitive 
aspects.  I.e..  country  of  target  which  were 
sent  throvigh  the  special  security  channel, 
were  avaUable  only  to  those  In  the  command 
and    control    chain    who   had    a    "need-to- 


know".  Reports  based  on  the  routine  requests 
and  containing  routine  data  were  forwarded 
via  routine  channels,  so  that  for  adminis- 
trative and  logistical  purposes,  Menu  sortie 
information  blended  Into  other  less  highly 
classified  Information  In  the  data  base.  Menu 
sorties  thus  properly  were  included  in  ov«r- 
aU  Southeast  Asia  statistical  totals  but  not 
Identified  with  Cambodia  In  any  but  the 
special  security  channels.  When  the  routine 
data  base  was  subsequently  utilized  In  pro- 
viding Congress  a  covmtry-by-country 
breakout  of  sorties — ^first  in  classified  and 
then  In  unclassified  form — the  Menus  sorties 
were  reflected  In  South  Vietnam  as  they  were 
routinely  carried  In  that  data  base,  rather 
than  in  Cambodia  as  they  were  carried  in  the 
closely  held  Menu  records. 

This  error  was  subsequently  discovered, 
corrected  and  apologised  for. 

The  Department's  review  of  Menu  opera- 
tions gave  particular  attention  to  the  pro- 
cedures directed  for  providing  Inputs  to  the 
formal  reporting  system  that  accounted  for 
the  operational  and  logistic  aspects  of  this 
operation.  The  review  established  that  under 
the  procedures  directed  no  one  was  required 
to  make  any  input  to  this  formal  reporting 
system  that  the  individual  knew,  or  should 
have  known,  to  be  Incorrect.  The  procedures 
permitted  only  correct  formal  reporting. 
There  was  careful  selection  of  individuals 
who.  In  addition  to  Top  Secret  clearance,  nad 
a  need-to-know  about  Menu.  Everyone  In  tbe 
reporting  chain  received  and  reported  that 
information  for  which  he  had  a  need-to- 
know.  Those  who  had  no  need-to-know  about 
Menu  could  not  perceive  a  difference  between 
Menu  and  any  other  sorties.  Any  reports  they 
submitted  were  within  the  normal  reporting 
procedures. 

With  regard  to  the  originally  erroneous 
statistics  inadvertently  furnished  to  the 
Congress,  and  through  the  Congress  to  the 
public,  the  high-security  classification  and 
cloeely-held  character  of  the  information  re- 
sulted In  the  error.  Steps  have  been  taker 
to  assure  that  in  tbe  future  the  automated 
data  systems  themselves,  and  attendant  pro- 
cedures, will  be  so  structured  that  any  need 
for  special-security  policy  decisions  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  proper  civlllau 
leaders  for  their  decision  as  well  as  policy 
matters  such  as  declare Iflcation.  It  must  be 
stressed  again  that  de^lte  the  inadvertent, 
erroneous  report  to  Congress  all  appropriate 
civilian  and  military  decision  makers  had 
accurate  and  complete  command  and  control 
data  throughout  Menu. 

Approval/Execution:  To  understand  the 
approval,  execution  and  ^>eclal  reporting 
procedures  used  during  Menu,  normal  B-52 
reporting  procedures  must  be  understood. 
For  normal  missions  in  South  Vietnam,  The 
Commander,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand Vietnam  (Comusmacv)  originated  a 
"strike  request"  for  targets  against  which 
missions  would  be  flown  for  the  next  24- 
hour  period.  This  request — which  was  dis- 
patched to  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific 
(Clncpac),  Commander  in  Chief  Strategic 
Air  Command  (Clncsac) ,  the  operating  tinits, 
and  the  JCS — showed  time-over-target,  tar- 
get coordinates,  weight  of  effort  recommend- 
ed, and  a  mission  identifier  (usually  a  letter 
and  three  numbers) .  While  this  message  was 
termed  a  "strike  request",  Comusmacv  and 
Clnoesac  had  standing  authority  to  conduct 
B-62  missions  In  South  Vietnam.  Comusmacv 
did  however  routinely  transmit  each  "strike 
request"  to  ClncpEtc.  Clncsac  and  JCS  to  pro- 
vide them  the  opportunity  to  review — and 
to  disapprove  should  that  be  necessary  for 
some  overriding  reason — any  mission. 

Subsequently,  a  "frag  order"  was  issued 
by  the  operating  headquarters,  which  origi- 
nally was  Third  Air  Division  and  subsequent- 
ly was  Eighth  Air  Force.  This  "frag  order" 
was  basically  a  mission -profile  order  which 
narratively  described  how  the  mission  was 
to^  be  conducted.  It  noted  grotind  control 
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cbeck-in  points,  target  size,  altitude  and 
bombing  tactics.  The  "strike  request"  and 
tbe  "frag  order"  were  the  only  two  docu- 
ments necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  mis- 
sions which  contained  target  coordinates.  In 
the  absence  of  a  disapproval.  Clncsac  Issued 
an  execution  order  by  mission  Identifier  and 
"frag  order"  number.  This  order  authorized 
the  planned  strike  and  established  the  take- 
off time. 

In  the  event  a  mission  was  to  be  directed 
to  another  target,  a  "strike  request  amend- 
ment" was  Issued  which  Imposed  such 
changes  from  the  original  "frag  order"  as 
might  be  required. 

After  weapons  release,  the  aircrew  would 
Initiate  the  post-strike  reporting  procedure 
with  a  radio  call  to  the  command  post  In 
Ouam,  giving  time  over  target  and  mission 
success  codes  (type  of  release,  malfunctions, 
weather,  etc.).  The  Guam  command  post 
then  Initiated  an  operational  report  (Oprep- 
4)  of  the  mission  to  aAC  Headquarters.  The 
C^rep-'4s  showed  only  mission  Identifier, 
number  and  type  of  aircraft,  time-over-tar- 
get, and  the  guidance  system  utilized.  SAC 
retransmitted  the  Oprep-4s  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJC8). 
The  Oprep-48  and  the  "strike  request"  con- 
stituted the  principal  Input  for  the  JCS  data 
base. 

Menu  procedures  were  designed  to  parallel 
and  complement  the  routine  B-52  procedures. 
If.  for  example,  Comusmacv  was  authorized 
a  level  of  60  B-62  sorties  a  day,  he  would, 
through  the  routine  procedure.  Identify  rou- 
tme  targets  for  aU  60  of  these  sorties. 
Through  the  special  communication  channel 
he  also  would  transmit  a  special  request, 
classified  Top  Secret,  to  strike  Menu  targets 
In  Cambodia. 

Requests  for  Menu  strikes  came  to  the 
Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from 
Comusmacv  after  review  and  validation  by 
Clncpac.  Each  request  Included  current  In- 
telligence confirming  that  no  Cambodians 
were  known  to  be  located  in  the  enemy  tar- 
get area.  After  appraisal  of  the  request  by 
the  OJC8,  a  brief  memorandiun  was  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  requesting  him  to 
obtam  authority  to  conduct  the  Menu 
strikes.  Only  after  additional  appropriate 
civilian  authority  was  obtained  did  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  authorize  the  OJCS  to 
dispatch  an  execute  message.  When  trans- 
mitted, this  execute  order  went  through  the 
special  secxu'lty  channels. 

Comusmacv  then  had  In  hand  two  author- 
izations: The  routine  message  approving 
targets  for  all  60  sorties;  and  the  second 
message  approving  the  Menu  sorties  that 
would  be  diverted  from  South  Vietnamese 
targets.  After  Menu  strike  approval  authority 
had  been  obtained,  a  time-over-target  was 
assigned  for  each  Menu  target  from  one  of 
the  previously  designated  times  contained  In 
the  routine  Macv  "strike  request."  Thus,  by 
using  time-over- target  and  mission  Identi- 
fier, the  limited  number  of  personnel  who 
had  a  need-to-know  about  the  Menu  missions 
could  correlate  the  routine  operational  data 
with  the  Menu  missions,  and  correctly  Iden- 
tify the  number  of  sorties  fiown  and  ord- 
nance expended  In  the  Menu  operation. 

The  routine  sorties  were  retatoed  as  alter- 
nate targets  should  the  Cambodian  targets 
subsequently  be  disapproved  or  should 
Comusmacv  make  a  later  determination  that 
the  routine  targets  In  South  Vietnam  were 
of  higher  value  than  the  Menu  targets  In 
Cambodia.  Meanwhile,  the  execute  order  for 
normal  missions  was  Issued  by  Clncsac.  The 
Menu  aircraft  were  then  directed  away  from 
the  routtae  to  the  Menu  targets  by  Imple- 
mentation at  the  radar  site  of  directions  In 
the  cloee-hold  Menu  message  which'  was  pro- 
vided to  each  applicable  radar  site  (see  Radar 
Procedures,  below).  Thus,  from  a  military 
standpoint,  the  Menu  procedures  were  iden- 
tical to  normsa,  routine  procedures  except 
that   the    orders   diverting   the    mission   to 


Cambodia  never  entered  the  routine  OJCS 
data  base. 

Radar  Procedures:  As  noted  earlier,  B-6a 
sorties  were  directed  and  controlled  over 
their  targets  by  Combat  Skyspot  radar.  These 
all-weather  bombing-control  ground  radar 
faculties  (MSQs)  were  manned  by  SAC  per- 
sonnel and  contamed  SAC  equipment;  but 
the  sites  were  under  the  operational  control 
of  the  "iTja.  Seventh  Air  Porce  (Tacalr)  head- 
quartered at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Alrbase,  South 
Vietnam.  These  radars  controlled  all  Iifonu 
missions.  Por  routine  missions,  the  CcHnbat 
Sky^Kit  site  received  the  South  Vietnam 
target  information  by  normal  message 
channels.  The  radar-site  crew  then  pre- 
pared the  required  plotting  charts,  com- 
putations, worksheets,  computer  Input 
tapes,  forms,  and  other  data  necessary 
to  conduct  each  mission.  Included  was 
preparation  of  1st  Combat  Evaluation  Group 
Porm  15,  a  form  used  by  the  ground  radar 
sites  to  carry  post-release  data  such  as  time- 
over-target,  track,  airspeed,  altitude  and 
ground  speed  of  the  aircraft  at  release. 

Prior  to  a  Menu  operation,  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Strategic  Air  Conunand  Ad- 
vanced Echelon  (Sacadvon)  and  Macv  Head- 
quarters In  Saigon  went  to  the  radar  site 
with  the  Menu  target  Information.  A  new 
set  bt  computations  and  forms  was  then 
prepared  at  the  radar  site  using  the  Menu 
target  Information.  After  a  Menu  strike,  the 
Menu  post-release  data  were  entered  on 
the  Porm  15  which  had  been  prepared  ear- 
lier based  on  the  routine  Vietnamese  target 
coordinates.  The  highly-classified  Menu  tar- 
get information  tncludmg  computations, 
worksheets  and  the  plotting  board  trace 
sheet  showing  the  aircraft's  final  track  to 
the  target,  was  then  destroyed  in  order  to 
preserve  the  security  of  the  operation.  The 
Form  15  showing  the  South  Vietnamese 
target  and  post-release  data  was  forwarded  to 
Saigon  for  maintenance  and  quality  control 
purposes  and  destroyed  after  90  days.  This 
was  normal  procedure  for  all  B-52  missions. 
The  Form  15  was  not  a  conunand  and  con- 
trol report.  The  only  formal,  official  report 
required  of  and  Issued  after  a  Menu  mis- 
sion by  the  ground-control  radar  site  was 
"mission  complete"  relayed  to  Sacadvon  by 
telep^ione. 

The  foregoing  procedures  to  obtain  neces- 
sary reports  and  to  preserve  security  were 
developed  and  authorized  by  Macv.  Initially, 
for  security  reasons,  the  Sacadvon  repre- 
sentative personally  went  to  the  radar  site 
to  assure  that  personn^  without  need-to- 
know  of  Menu  were^not  Involved.  The 
Sacadvon  representative  remained  during 
conduct  of  the  Menu  mission.  He  retained 
possession  of  the  radar-site's  Menu  working 
material  and  returned  to  his  Saigon  head- 
quarters where  he  destroyed  It.  Later,  the 
procedure  was  modified  so  that  a  Sacadvon 
courier  was  fiown  to  an  airstrip  near  the 
radar  site  and  handed  the  Menu  target  co- 
ordinates to  the  radar  site  commander;  secu- 
rity destruction  of  the  Menu  working  ma- 
terials was  accomplished  at  the  radar  site. 

In  addition  to  the  MSQ  radar  sites.  Menu 
B-62  operations  came  under  the  surveillance 
of  Ground  Control  Intercept  (GCI)  radar 
sites  whose  mission  was  to  monitor  all  filghts 
In  their  assigned  zone  to,  among  other  mis- 
sions, assure  that  buffer  airspace  along  the 
South  Vietnam-Cambodian  border  was  not 
penetrated  by  unauthorized  filghts.  Under 
routine  circumstances,  the  GCI  sites  would 
track  and  warn  any  aircraft  that  appeared 
to  be  heading  Into  either  the  buffer  zone  or 
Cambodian  airspace.  These  sites  then  would 
report  any  possible  violations  of  Cambodian 
airspace.  I^ursuant  to  Instructions  from  Sev- 
enth Air  Porce  (issued  by  a  personal  repre- 
sentative's visit  to  the  GCI  site),  officers  on 
duty  at  those  sites  took  no  action  to  warn  or 
to  report  the  Menu  missions  since  they  had 
been  Informed  that  these  were  authorized 
missions. 


Air  Crew  Procedures:  Authorization  for 
B-A2  mtalons  in  South  Vietnam  routinely 
proceeded  as  described  In  pages  8-10.  Clncsac 
received  authorization  from  OJCS  and  In 
turn  ordered  the  missions  to  be  flown  in  the 
regular  manner.  Cinesac  issued  implementing 
instructions  to  the  Commander,  Third  Air 
Division — later  to  Eighth  Air  Porce — ^who 
passed  the  orders  to  the  8-62  operational 
\inlt8.  Missions  would  be  assigned  to  flight 
units  In  the  normal  manner,  appropriate 
preparations  made  and  crew  briefings  carried 
out.  These  were  routine  procedures  for  8-62 
Arc  Light  strikes  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
Por  Menu  missions,  sorties  were  ordered, 
prepared  and  briefed  according  to  routine 
procedures  and  were  based  on  Information 
relating  to  the  targets  In  South  Vietnam. 
This  procedure  was  adequate,  since  the  geo- 
graphical locations  of  the  Menu  targets  were 
proximate  to  the  South  Vietnam  targets,  and 
since  the  headmg  for  final  bomb  runs  on  the 
Menu  targets  took  the  crews  close  to  the 
South  Vietnam  targets.  The  only  variance 
from  the  routine  required  for  the  Menu  mis- 
sion would  be  to  slightly  extend  the  release 
point  of  the  bombload  as  directed  by  the 
MSQ  site  as  the  plAe  flew  on  Its  final  head- 
ing, and  In  some  cases  a  minor  correction 
to  the  heading  Itself.  Accordingly,  for  Menu 
missions,  SAC  representatives  briefed  the 
pilots  and  navigators  that  they  would  receive 
corrections  \n  heading  and  bomb  release  In- 
structions from  the  radar  sites  and  that  they 
should  follow  those  Instructions. 

Only  the  pilots  and  navigators  were  in  a 
position  to  know  they  were  in  fact  striking 
targets  In  Cambodia.  And,  because  of  the 
special  Menu  orders  to  GCI  radar  sites  to  dis- 
regard penetration  of  Cambodian  tOrspace  by 
Menu  missions,  the  regular  wsu'nlng  these 
crews  might  have  expected  upon  a  penetra- 
tion of  Cambodia  were  not  received. 

These  procedures  were  virtually  Identical 
to  those  used  for  normal  B-6a  Arc  Light  op- 
erations. The  only  significant  variation  was 
\n  the  deeignation  of  personnel  with  a  need- 
to-know  about  Menu.  Each  conunand  level 
recommended  to  Its  superior  the  numbers 
and  duties  of  personnel  who  had  a  Menu 
need-to-know.  Normally  this  access  was 
limited  to  unit  commanders,  unit  vice  c<Mn- 
manders,  limited  numbers  of  operations  and 
mtelligence  staff  personnel,  and  the  aircraft 
commanders  and  navigators  on  B-62s  di- 
rectly Involved. 

Reporting :  This  section  discusses  the  vari- 
ous rei>ort3  submitted  for  all  B-62  operations. 
These  reports,  in  conjunction  with  the  strike 
request  and  mission  frag  orders,  were  struc- 
tured to  provide  planning  data,  logistic  data 
and  information  on  operations  conducted. 
The  types  of  reports  discussed  are  reports  of 
B-62  tactical  operations,  OpREP^;  crew  de- 
briefing reports;  and  reports  by  supporting 
radar  facilities. 

After  weapons  release,  the  aircrew  Initiated 
the  post-strike  reporting  system  with  a  radio 
call  directly  to  the  command  post  in  Ouam, 
giving  tlme-over-target  and  mission  success 
codes  (types  of  release,  malfunctions, 
weather,  fuel  reserves,  etc.).  Based  on  this 
Information — and  after  correlating  it  with 
pre-mlssion  data — the  Guam  command  post 
Initiated  an  operational  report  (Oprep-4) 
of  the  mission  to  SAC  Headquarters.  The 
Oprep-48  show  only  mission  identifier,  num- 
ber and  type  of  aircraft,  tlme-over-target, 
and  the  guidance  system  utilized.  SAC  re- 
transmitted the  Oprep-4s  to  Macv  and  to 
the  OJCS.  The  Oprep-4  and  the  "strike  re- 
quest" provided  the  basic  Input  to  the  auto- 
mated data  base. 

The  use  made  of  this  data  base  is  Important 
to  clear  understanding  of  Menu  reporting. 
The  data  base  was  designed  primarily  for 
administrative  and  logistics  uses  rather  than 
for  operational  or  Intelligence  purposes.  This 
Information  had  to  reflect  the  total  number 
of  B-52  sorties  fiown  and  the  munitions  ex- 
pended In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
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DOD  loglstlclans.  To  assure  continuing  ade-  spscxal  sBcuatrr  paocB>TmKs  The  reqmnslblllty  f<»  development  of  de- 
quate  support  of  B-62  operations,  loglstlclans  This  section  discusses  the  actions  neoes-  tailed  Menu  procedures  was  delegated  to  the 
nesded  to  know  the  number  of  hours  and  sary  to  provide  special  security  and  Iden-  Isvels  In  DOD  that  normally  controUed  these 
missions  each  aircraft  was  being  flown,  which  tlfles  responsibility  for  the  development  of  procedures.  The  OJCS  was  responsible  for 
Influenced  the  amount  of  fuel  and  munitions  these  procedures  and  the  granting  of  author-  *^  <*»**  reporting  system.  It  was  and  is  char- 
required;  the  number  of  spare  parts  to  pro-  ity  for  their  use.  This  section  U  supplemented  scterlstlc  of  the  DOD  automated  data  systsm 
curs:  the  number  of  personnel  needed  and  t)y  and  must  be  viewed  together  with  the  *'^'^^  ^*  InfcHmatlon  contained  In  this  sys- 
slmUar  support  necessary.  In  addition,  there  preceding  sections  on  Approval/Execution  **™  ™"**  *>•  available  to  many  personnel 
was  a  need  for  administrative  purposes  to  Procedures,  Radar  Procedures,  Air  Crew  Pro-  wl»o««  security  clearances  are  limited  to  8e- 
identify  and  report  the  operational  employ-  cedures,  and  Rep>ortlng  Procedures.  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^°  ^'^  ^°  need-to-know  about 
ment  of  the  B-8a  aircraft.  However,  most  of  The  first  major  opportunity  for  oompro-  Menu.  Because  of  this,  and  because  Menu 
those  who  normally  followed  this  Informa-  mlse  of  the  security  necessary  to  permit  Menu  **^  especially  sensitive.  It  was  not  possible  to 
tlon  had  a  need-to-know  only  about  the  ex-  operations  was  through  the  normal  undas-  Include  within  the  automated  data  base  the 
tent  of  the  effort  and  not  the  location  specif-  sifled  reporting  of  B-62  operations.  On  days  accurate  target  locations  for  Menu  strikes. 
Ics  that  distinguished  Menu.  Whether  these  when  there  were  Menu  missions,  the  ntun-  ^°^  *****  reason.  Menu  strikes  were  not  car- 
missions  took  place  In  South  Vietnam  or  ber  of  Menu  sorties  may  have  constituted  as  ******  ***  ^^  *****  ***■*  *■  having  occurred  in 
several  miles  Inside  Cambodia  was  neither  much  as  60  percent  of  the  B-62  missions.  C«nbodia.  They  were  simply  identified  by  the 
material  nor  relevant  to  their  requirements.  This  was  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  target  Identifier  carried  In  the  original  B-62 
However,  if  the  Information  on  Menu  sorties  total  that  failure  to  Indicate  a  level  of  opera-  "»trlke  request"  and  "frag  order"  messages 
had  been  totally  deleted  from  the  data  base  tion  consistent  with  the  total  missions  wovUd  "***'  "  *  result,  appeared  in  the  data  base 
reports,  not  only  would  the  necessary  ad-  have  almost  certainly  led  to  speculation  that  ^'*^  *^*  *****  '*""  South  Vietnam.  Menu  pro- 
mlnlstratlve  and  logistics  actions  based  on  unreported  operations  were  being  conducted,  cedm^s  were  designed  so  that  no  procedures 
these  daU  have  been  hindered,  but  the  per-  For  this  reason,  the  procedxires  supporting  *"  ***'  reporting  chain  had  to  be  modified 
sonnel  dealing  with  the  data  would  quickly  Menu  operations  Included  the  selection  of  *°  comply  with  this  limitation  In  the  auto- 
have  perceived  that  some  operations  were  cover  targets  In  South  Vietnam  which  would  ™*t^  «**ta  system.  Other  than  the  non- 
being  conducted  but  not  entered  in  the  OJCS  indicate  a  level  of  activity  consistent  with  recording  of  the  "strike  request  amendment" 
routine  data  base.  the  clearly  observable  number  of  B-52  mis-  (Menu  authorization),  all  of  the  official  re- 
Accurate  data  on  Menu  operations  were  slons  launched.  This  selection  of  cover  targets  P^rts  which  fed  Into  this  automated  data 
malnUined  at  Macy,  Headquarters  STAC,  and  provided  the  same  type  of  security  cover  ^^tem  were  simply  allowed  to  routinely  re- 
the  OJCS.  These  dau  were  based  on  the  mis-  historically  characteristic  of  mUltary  opera-  *^®'^*  ****  ****  oornmlly  carried, 
sion  Identifier  and  target  coordinates  in  the  tlons  of  particular  sensitivity.  "***  P«c"ll*r  to  the  Menu  strikes  were 
basic  Menu  authorizatlcn  message  as  mis-  The  necessity  to  minimize  the  likelihood  "^^^^talned  manually  in  Macv,  SAC  and  in 
slons  were  confirmed  by  tte  routine  Oprep-4  of  public  speculation  or  disclosure  was  estab-  OJCS  and  were  available  to  those  with 
reports.  iished  within  the  NSC.  Procedures  were  de-  ?  need-to-know.  They  were  not  Introduced 

SAC  procedures  required  an  Intelligence  signed  to  assure  security  and  at  the  same  ^^^  automated  data  base, 
debriefing  of  all  aircrews  after  combat  mis-  time  to  provide  public  Information  that  Clncsac  was  responsible  for  development 
slons.  The  form  used  by  the  Intelligence  of-  would  be  as  complete  as  was  consistent  with  „  *^'*^  reporting  procedures  consistent  with 
fleer  was  keyed  to  the  mission  Identifier:  tar-  security.  NSC  guidance  issued  for  the  first  Menu  security  and  no  changes  were  required 
get  coordinates— unless  the  crews  Indicated  a  Menu  mission— which  remained  represenU-  '°'  Menu  In  normal  SAC  crew  reporting  pro- 
change  (under  Menu  c^eratlons  the  actual  tlve  of  the  guidance  for  all  Menu  missions—  *^oures.  Crew  briefing  and  notification  pro- 
target  coordmates  were  not  passed  to  the  air-  directed  that  the  Macv  dally  press  release  ^,5*1  ^^^  proposed  by  the  Commander 
crews  by  the  MSQ  site)— were  listed  only  as  report  missions  on  "Enemy  activity,  base  j"  DivUlon,  and  approved  by  Clncsac 
associated  with  the  original  mission  Identl-  camps  and  bunker  and  tunnel  complexes  46  and  OJCS.  See  Reporting,  Pages  12-14. 
fler.  Debriefing  of  Menu  crews  proceeded  kUometers  northeast  of  Tay  Nlnh  city".  V£.  ■  ^*  procedures  for  providing  Menu  data 
routinely  with  crews  reporting  malfunctions,  B-*2s  did  on  that  date  so  strike,  and  Macv's  „  the  MSQ  radar  sites  were  developed  by 
bomb  damage  assessment,  weather  and  other  press  release  so  reported.  On  subsequent  mis-  ^I,"  "*'*^  Clncsac  and  OJCS  were  Informed 
operational  data.  The  intelligence  report  for-  slons  specific  cover  targets  were  drawn  from  on  these  procedures. 

warded  for  a  Menu  mission  was  indistta-  those  already  nominated  by  Macv  in  their  _  Strategic  Air  Command  Advanced 
gulshable.  In  the  view  of  the  intelligence  of-  routine  B-62  "strike  request"  message.  Macv  *'<=«*jO'»  (Sacadvon)  acted  as  the  principal 
fleer,  from  other  such  mission  reports.  The  Issued  Its  subsequent  press  statements  as  dl-  coordinator  and  technical  planner  for  MENU 
debrlefers  did  not  have  a  need-to-know  about  rected,  lUtlng  generalized  cover-target  loca-  OP*'"**'^"^-  Sacadvon  was  a  liaison  unit  for 
Menus;  and  aU  submitted  debriefing  ma-  tlons  but  not  specifying  their  exact  relation-  ,  t*^J°J?  „  at  Macv  Headquarters  to  as- 
terlal  that  was,  to  the  best  of  their  knowl-  ship  to  the  South  Vietnam-Cambodian  bor-  ?  J  ~L  ^  °~°^  effort.  This  \mlt  had  no 
edge,  complete  and  accurate.  der.  Normally  the  generalized  cover-target  ^dependent  command  authority  and  was  In 
No  formal  report  was  required  from  MSQ  locations  noted  were  actually  struck,  typl-  ^°^  T2  ^^^^^  Com-Usmacv  and  to  ex- 
radar  site  personnel.  Only  a  telephone  call  to  cally  In  the  priority  Macv  had  assigned  them  gfr  h  ^**^?8  ^f *jeen  the  two  headquarters. 
Sacadvon  indicated  mission  completion.  No  in  their  South  Vietnam  requests.  In  every  in-  fff .^Z?''  ^^f°  ^^  *?*  T^^^l^^i^i**'  5"' 
formal  wlrtten  report  was  required.  See  page  stance  the  generalized  press  guidance  would  t*blishlng  direct  contact  with  the  MSQ  radar 
10  for  additional  discussion  of  MSQ  proce-  deal  with  an  approved  and  executed  South  *,  *°°  ,5.  receiving  oral  reports  of  mis- 
dures.  *^  Vietnam  strike  Uken  from  the  Macv  request  ^  ??  ^f}!^^°^  ^1°^  ,l^T  "Vf''  ^*cadvon 
The  GGI  radar  sites  in  South  Vietnam  were  or  would  refiect  a  general  geographic  locale  ^^  T  !^  ^"^^  ^^^^^  location  informa- 
tasked  to  report  unauthorized  airspace  pene-  without  specifying  that  the  tareet-llsted  as  "fi*— J^^cl^dliig  geographically-generalized 
tratlons  by  VB.  or  other  friendly  aircraft,  so  many  kilometers  from  a  reference  point  in  ^^Il^^U'^^}°'^  ^"°**l°^  T***''  ""f*" 
Personnel  at  these  sites  were  aware  that  South  Vietnam— was,  in  fact,  in  Cambodia.  ^^77  „  ^'  ^?^'^  of  Information 
Menu  filghts  were  authorized  and  for  that  Consistent  with  the  objective  of  provldmg  IrwJ'^iL.^^x^^S^  h  7^  *  need-to- 
reason,  no  reports  of  violations  were  required  information  as  complete  as  possible  within  aT „Z^rt^r^7^^r^r^^' «^^i^^  -k  », 
or  submitted.  See  page  U  for  additional  dls-  security  requirements,  guidance  also  was  „J^^JJ°tt^  i^J^f^*^  ^  section,  the  Menu 
cussion  of  GCI  procedures.  provid^  o~re8pon8es  io  possible  specific  In-  ^^^"'llfiJ™"^.^^^  *^"rf  *  ^""^  "" 
Statistics:  During  the  Menu  operation,  six  qulrles  about  Cambodian  operations.  Macv  LiviS^tSt^Xm,.tfon"'Sh''V«^'^^": 
enemy  base  sanctuary  areas  along  the  South  was  Instructed  that  If  faced  With  specific  In-  ^'Tln  vnL^„H^«?™7,^^^  ^  ' 
Vletnam/CambodUn  border  were  struck,  qulrles.  they  should  neither  confirm  nor  deny  ^t}^:}^VL^^L^^}^.ll  ^J^°^^'^^ 
These  base  areas  were  named:  Breakfast,  attacks  In  Cambodia  but  state  the  situation  ^^J^^^Tr^^I^^^.J^^Ll^.T^^^f^^ 
Dinner,  Dessert,  Snack,  Supper  and  Lunch,  would  be  investigated.  The  responsibUlty  and  ^°*  ^rr!.ivp T^m."r^nor>it^«  tf .«,?  .«2 
As  the  combat  action  developed  during  the  authority  for  any  other  response  to  persist-  norJ^i^^^Hn^^^^i^h^^  -  «J!f^^ 
ground  operations  in  Cambodia  In  early  May  ent  Inquiries  was  retained  by  the  appropriate  ^  tr^L  ?t™!;  «^ 

and  June  1970,  the  requirement  for  specUl  clvUian  authorities.  There  were  no  persistent  ^nd  revived   r^^rt^  th!t   iS^^  ^nS^tl^ 

security  procedures  was  lifted.  The  last  Menu  Inquiries  so  it  was  not  necessary  to  imple-  Xh  «^L  knS?e    Each^7 1^  o^ra- 

strlke   to   use  special   procedures   in   South  ment  any  further  guidance.  The  Department  «onal  renorte  suKted  nrov?^ 

Vietnam  was  on  May  26, 1970.  The  sorties  and  of  Defense,  thus,  never  publicly  either  con-  "nd  ic^?ate  l^S«on  to  IS^^ho  re^ 

total   tonnage   of   munitions  dropped   from  firmed  or  denied  the  conduct  of  Menu  strikes,  quired  It           ^°^^^^^°°-  *°  *^°^  "^^^  »- 

^^^^  ^f •  \^^  ^  ^^  ^®'  ^®'°'  '*'"''''*^  "*"""  Another  major  opportunity  for  compromise  "*  The  Department  understands  that  selected 

were  as  follows:               ,  ^f^f.^^*/  "^  *^^H^2'''^^^"L*il^*  °^\V  members  of  Congress  were  advised  of  ^ 

Base  Area               \      Sortie$        Tona  ^^°^^^  *****  ^  provided  within  DoD  for  dally  ^enu  strikes  by  various  persons  in  the  Ex- 

850  (Dessert) 706          20,167  "^,       _,    ,   ,^    ^,  ecutlve  Branch  who  were  monitoring  Menu. 

851  (Snack) 885           25,336  This  administrative   requirement,   treated  Previous  testimony  and  transmittals  to  the 

852  (Dinner) 817          23,391  on  page  13,  was,  as  matters  evolved,  not  af-  congress    have    Included    information    that 

863    (Breakfast) ^__       228            6,629  fected  by  the  sensitive  Menu  aspects  of  the  among  those  notified  were  Senators  Russell. 

609   (Lunch) 992          26,630  missions.  The  routine  reports  were  sufficient  stennls  and   Dlrksen,   and   Representatives 

704    (Supper)... 247           6,780  for   administrative   and   logistical  purposes  Rivers,  Arends  and  Gerald  Ford. 

and  were  considered  in  those  cases  complete  Some  other  members  of  Congress  may  havs 

Totals    3,876         108,823  and  accurate.  been    advised,   but   the   Department,   Itself. 
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holds  no  specific  record  detailing  this.  The 
Department  understands  that  the  decisions 
on  whom  to  advise  In  the  Congress  were  made 
by  the  notifying  Executive  Branch  Indlvld- 
tials  who  apparently  took  Into  account  the 
extremely  sensitive  diplomatic  situation  and 
the  strict  orders  for  security.  The  restricting 
of  Menu  information  within  the  Legislative 
Branch  was  consistent  with  similar  strict  re- 
strictions within  the  Executive  Brancn. 

GOOD     LOOK 

On  February  17,  1970,  B-52s  were  used 
for  the  first  time  to  bomb  military  targets 
In  the  Plalne  des  Jarres  (PDJ)  area  at  the 
request  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Government 
(RLO).  The  name  Oood  Look  was  used  for 
these  operations,  and  their  Immediate  pur- 
pose was  to  counter  the  buildup  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  North  Vietnamese  persormel 
and  their  supplies  north  and  east  of  the  PDJ 
area  and  poised  for  an  Imminent  effort  to 
recapture  this  area. 

The  first  B-52  mission  came  In  response 
to  a  specific  request  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Laos  from  Laotian  Prime  Minister  Souv- 
anna  Phouma  requesting  B-52  sorties  to  help 
Laotian  General  Vang  Pao's  troops  hold  the 
PDJ  by  blunting  the  anticipated  North  Vlet- 
I  namees  offensive.  The  transmission  of  this 
/  request  and  of  all  later  mission  requests 
for  B-52  bombing  in  the  PDJ  area  were  made 
through  the  U.S.  Am.bassador  to  l>aos.  The 
original  requests  were  validated  by 
COMUSMACV  and  CINCPAC  and  were  then 
forwarded  with  supporting  Intelligence  to 
CJCS.  After  appraisal  by  the  Joint  Staff. 
-  CJCS  requested  authority  from  appropriate 
civilian  authorities  to  conduct  the  requested 
mission. 

After  January  1,  1972,  COMUSMACV  was 
given  authority  to  approve  B-52  missions  in 
the  PDJ  area,  subject  to  cancellation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  was  the  nature  of  B-52  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia  that  they  were  routinely  con- 
trolled by  ground  radars.  Where  this  was  not 
possible,  the  B-52  on-board  radar  systems 
were  used  to  locate  and  strike  targets.  The 
PDJ  area  initially  fell  outside  the  capabili- 
ties of  ground  radar  systems.  For  this  reason, 
radEU'  scope  photography  was  needed  of  the 
PDJ  area  as  a  part  of  normal  planning  to 
have  the  ability  to  respond  to  any  contin- 
gency. Such  reconnaissance  was  understood 
and  accepted  by  the  RLG.  Accordingly,  a  B- 
62  radar  reconnaissance  mission.  Good  Look 
Alpha,  was  authorized  and  flown  over  the 
area  in  August,  1969. 

After  the  enemy  offensive  in  the  PDJ  area 
began  In  late  January,  1970,  a  second  radar 
reconnaissance  mission,  Good  Look  Bravo, 
was  flown.  This  mission  was  authorized  In 
the  hope  that  Hanoi  woiild  perceive  the 
warning  that  B-52  operations  were  being  con- 
sidered in  the  PDJ,  and  would  modify  its 
operations  in  northern  Laos.  There  was  no 
apparent  NVN  diminution  in  combat  oper- 
ations, and  follow-on  B-52  sorties  were  di- 
rected under  the  name  Good  Luck.  A  ground 
directed  radar  bombing  site  was  later  lo- 
cated at  Ubon,  Thailand,  to  direct  the  Good 
Look  missions. 

Restrictions  on  disclosure  of  the  U.S. 
strikes  in  the  PDJ  area  were  responsive  to 
the  Royal  Laotian  Government.  All  message 
traffic  to  Washlngrton  on  Good  Look  was  class- 
ified Top  Secret  and  was  processed  through 
special  security  channels.  Subordinate  com- 
mand elements  were  directed  to  handle  this 
Information  on  a  close-hold,  limited  distri- 
bution basis.  As  a  result,  for  each  B-62  PDJ 
area  target  request  submitted  through  spe- 
cial security  channels,  a  corresp>ondlng  rou- 
tine request  for  a  mission  In  southern  Laos, 
South  Vietnam,  or  Cambodia  was  originated 
through  routine  communication  channels. 
Post-strike  reports  were  not  Identified  by  lo- 
cation of  target  but  rather  by  a  mission 
Identifier  and  a  time-over-target  which  coin- 
cided with  the  routine  mission.  At  the  same 
time,  actual  target  information  was  being 
furnished  on  a  strict,  need-to-know  basis 
through  special  sectirlty  channels.  The  need 


for  extra  security  had  been  established  by 
the  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  Laos  based  on  the  ex- 
pressed concern  of  the  Laotian  Government. 
Missions  through  April  26,  1972.  continued  to 
use  the  special  target  reporting  system. 

The  sorties  and  total  toiuiage  of  munitions 
dropped  from  February  17,  1970  to  April  17, 
1973,  In  the  I..aotlan  PDJ  area  are  provided 
in  the  following  summary: 
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I  Sorties  from  Fob.  17,  1970,  to  Apr.  16J972  (1,076  $Ofti«) 
used  cover  targets  In  the  following  areas:  896  in  southern  Laos, 
166  In  South  Vietnam,  and  14  in  Camtradia. 

PATIO 

In  addition  to  the  special  MENU  opera- 
tions conducted  by  B-62s,  complementary 
U.S.  tactical  air  was  employed  In  Cambodia 
for  a  brief  period  prior  to  the  Initiation  of 
ground  operations  there  by  friendly  forces 
on  April  30,  1970.  Targets  for  these  tactical 
sorties  were  of  a  more  transitory  nature  than 
MENU  targets  and  were  therefore  more 
suited  to  tactical  fighters  than  B-62s.  The 
name  PATIO  was  given  these  tactical  air 
missions. 

On  AprU  18,  1970,  COMUSl^CV  requested 
that  special  authority  be  granted  for  a  30- 
day  period  to  employ  tactical  air  against 
maneuvering  enemy  personnel  and  material 
located  in  a  narrow  area  of  northeastern 
Cambodia  about  eight  miles  wide  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  South  Vietnamese  border. 
COMUSMACV's  request  was  based  on  In- 
creased sightings  of  enemy  force  movements 
In  this  area.  Attack  of  these  targets  was 
deemed ,  essential  to  prudent  military  con- 
duct of  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  and 
especially  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  during  the  continu- 
ing U.S.  redeployment  program.  On  AprU  20, 
1970,  with  the  concurrence  of  appropriate 
civilian  authorities,  CJCS  approved  the  re- 
quested authority.  On  April  25,  1970,  the 
Patto  authority  was  extended  to  a  uniform 
depth  of  18  miles  Into  Cambodia.  The  resiilts 
of  each  day's  operations  were  to  be  reported 
through  special  commiuilcatlons  channels 
addressed  only  to  those  with  an  absolute 
need-to-know.  The  first  Patio  strikes  were  on 
April  24,  1970. 

Instructions,  authorizations,  and  requests 
pertaining  to  all  Patio  operations  were 
handled  on  a  close-hold  basis.  All  message 
traffic,  mcludlng  strike  reports  and  bomb 
damage  assessment,  relating  to  the  Patio  op- 
erations was  transmitted  via  special  sectirlty 
channels  and  further  restricted  by  Instruc- 
tions to  deliver  to  designated  addressees  only. 
Thus,  because  of  this  high  classification,  the 
first  124  of  the  total  of  156  Patio  sorties 
were  madvertently  not  included  \n  the  less- 
highly  classified  automated  data  base. 

On  May  11,  1970.  a  one-time  expansion  of 
the  Patio  authority  was  granted  by  CJCS, 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  approval,  authoriz- 
ing the  employment  of  tactical  air  against  a 
lucrative  enemy  truck  park  and  storage  area 
In  Cambodia  near  the  Laotian  border  and 
along  the  Mekong  river — outside  the  then- 
standard  18  mile  Patio  zone. 

COMUSMACV  had  advised  that  this  spe- 
cial Patio  effort  would  be  limited  to  a  la- 
bour period,  with  a  planned  weight  of  48 
strike  sorties.  The  Seventh  Air  Force  speci- 
fied that  cover  targets  in  Laos  would  be  used 
for  this  special,  one-time  mission.  The  opera- 
tion was  conducted  as  planned  on  May  14, 
1970,  with  32  sorties  expended  under  For- 
ward Air  Controller  (FAC)  control.  The  re- 
mammg  16  strike  sorties  were  not  required 
for  adequate  target  coverage  and  were  subse- 
quently cancelled. 

The  assigned  cover  targets  in  Laos  were 
used  in  the  routine  reports  and  were  re- 


corded In  the  autocnated  data  base.  Special 
communication  channel  reports,  however, 
gave  the  complete  details  on  the  targets 
struck  and  the  bomb  damage  aaeessment  to 
all  those  with  a  need-to-know.  The  auto- 
mated data  base  has  been  updated  to  cor- 
rectly refiect  all  of  the  166  Patio  sorties  with 
their  correct  target  locations. 

rSKBDOM    DKAL 

The  name  for  VS.  TACAIR  operations  in 
Cambodia  beglnnmg  on  June  30,  1970  was 
Freedom  Deal.  The  term  Freedom  Deal  desig- 
nated an  area  generally  east  of  the  Mekong 
River  in  northeastern  Cambodia  within 
which  the  U.S.  would  conduct  air  interdic- 
tion operations  in  addition  to  the  ongoing 
air  support  for  U.S.  ground  forces  inside 
South  Vietnam  and  near  the  South  Viet- 
nam-Cambodia border.  These  air  Interdiction 
operations,  following  the  withdrawal  of  VS. 
groiind  forces  from  Cambodia  at  the  end  of 
June,  1970,  were  requested  by  the  Cambodian 
Government,  processed  through  MACV  chan- 
nels, and  authorized  by  appropriate  VS. 
civilian  authority.  By  Aug\ut  23,  1970,  the 
original  Freedom  Deal  area  had  been  ex- 
panded southward  approximately  50  miles 
and  westward  approximately  50  miles.  Both 
of  these  expansions  were  designed  to  allow 
attack  of  enemy  military  targets  which 
threatened  the  remaining  and  redeploying 
U.S.  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

Normal  (^>eratlonal  reporting  was  made  on 
all  U.S.  air  operations  under  the  Freedom 
Deal  authority.  An  exception  pertained  to 
special  authority,  requested  from  and 
granted  by  appropriate  UJ3.  civilian  author- 
ities, to  employ  U.S.  air  power  in  interdicting 
enemy  supply  lines  and  caches  on  the  supply 
trails  and  river  routes  being  used  by  the 
enemy,  particularly  in  situations  which  in- 
volved a  serious  threat  to  any  major  Cam- 
bodian positions.  Instructions  in  the  field 
relating  to  the  reportmg  of  such  operations 
which  occurred  outside  the  designated  Free- 
dom Deal  areas  stipulated,  as  they  had  for 
the  Patio  operations  conducted  earlier,  that 
special  security  conununlcations  chatmels 
would  be  employed.  The  requirement  to  re- 
port these  air  strike  data  via  sp>eclal  security 
communications  channels  presented  dif- 
ficulties for  thoee  field  units  not  possessing 
the  special  communications  equipment.  This 
difficulty,  coupled  with  the  need  to  insure 
accurate  statistical  accounting  of  sorties 
fiown,  fiylng-hour  utilization,  tmd  ordnance 
expenditures,  apparently  gave  rise  in  the 
field  to  a  system  of  attributed  targets.  As  a 
result,  authorized  strikes  conducted  outside 
Freedom  Deal  were  reported  in  the  data  base 
u  having  been  flown  within  the  Freedom 
Deal  operating  areas.  Separate  limited-dis- 
tribution reports  sent  via  the  special  secu- 
rity conununlcations  channels  from  fleld 
headquarters  did.  however,  continue  to  re- 
flect these  special  operations. 

This  dual  reporting  B3rstem  used  In  the 
fleld  was  discovered  In  February,  1971,  when 
duplicate  data  were  received  on  an  aircraft 
loss.  The  Seventh  Air  Force  inmied  lately  di- 
rected the  discontinuance  of  these  attrib- 
uted-target  reporting  procedures.  Field  re- 
ports indicated  that  of  over  8,000  sorties 
flown  in  Cambodia  between  July,  1970,  and 
February,  1971,  approximately  44  percent  or 
3,634  sorties  were  flown  outside  the  Free- 
dom Deal  areas.  The  official  data  bases  were 
reviewed  at  that  time  and  updated  as  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  correct  sortie  statistics 
were  reflected.  Inquiries  to  date  have  failed 
to  disclose  the  source  of  the  orders  that  ef- 
fected the  attribution  of  these  sorties  to  the 
Freedom  Deal  operating  areas.  It  appears 
that  the  relevant  directives  were  disposed 
of  In  the  course  of  dissolution  of  MACV, 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Support 
and  Assistance  Group  (USSAG)  and  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  from 
Vietnam  to  Thailand  m  March  of  1973. 

On  February  17.  1971,  special  reporting 
was  discontinued  and  it  was  directed  that 
all  future  reporting  of  these  q>eclal  air  op- 
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evatlons  in  Cambodia  would  be  accomplished 
through  normal  reporting  channels.  Except 
for  a  brief  two-week  pause  following  the 
January.  1973,  Vietnam  ceaseflre,  U.S.  air 
mtpport  in  Cambodia  contmued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Cambodian  Goverrunent,  until 
the  August  16,  1973,  bombing  halt.  No  fur- 
ther q>ecial  air  operations,  such  as  MENU 
or  Patio,  were  conducted  In  Cambodia  be- 
tween February,  1971,  and  the  Augiist,  1B78, 
bombing  halt. 

GXOTTNS    MISSIONS    OVEHVIZW 

This  section  will  treat  those  grotmd  op- 
erations in  which  errors  in  statistical  report- 
ing have  been  found  during  the  DoD  review. 

In  September  1965,  the  worsening  situation 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  caused  the  U.S. 
to  undertake  limited  ground  reconnaissance 
actions  m  Laos.  These  operations,  initially 
named  Shining  Brass,  but  subsequently 
known  as  Prairie  Fire,  involved  small  recon- 
naissance teams  composed  of  indigenous 
civilians  led  by  Vietnamese  or  U.S.  special 
forces  i>er8onneI  assigned  from  the  MACV 
Studies  and  Operations  Group  (MACSOG). 
The  teams  conducted  on-the-ground  recon- 
naissance missions  in  Laos  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  enemy  activities  in  th 
assigned  areas  of  operations. 

When  the  enemy  later  began  moving  major 
amoimts  of  supplies  through  the  Cambodian 


port  of  Slhanoukvllle  on  the  central  coast  of 
Cambodia  and  Into  the  sanctuary  areas  along 
the  South  Vietnam  border,  a  limited  ground 
reconnaissance  program  (inltlsaiy  Damel 
Boone,  later  Salem  House )  was  authorized  In 
May,  1967,  to  gain  Information  on  these  ac- 
tivities. 

A  total  of  3,683  missions  Into  Laos  and 
Cambodia  were  conducted  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  U.S.  participation  In  April,  1972. 
A  total  of  6,210  Intelligence  reports  were  filed. 

These  low-visibility,  cross-border  opera- 
tions were  carried  as  a  separate  budget  line 
item  since  at  least  1966.  MACSOG  operations 
were  carried  as  "classifled  projecte"  in  the 
Navy  budget  (NOP  345).  The  Hotise  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  were  briefed  on  the 
nature  of  these  activities,  their  functions, 
and  coets,  including  casualties.  Additionally, 
the  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Cohimltments  Abroad  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  U.S.  operations  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  including  SOG  operations. 
Detailed  information  was  provided  the  Com- 
mittee at  that  time. 

PSAlaiX    PIKE 

Prairie  Fire  was  the  name  for  MACSOQ 
border  inteUlgence  collection  and  in- 
terdiction   operations    Into    southern    Laos 


against  enemy  t>ases  and  infiltration  routes. 
The  rationale  for  the  operations  into  south- 
ern Laos  was  based  on  strong  evidence  in 
early  1965  that  the  Laos  corridor  was  being 
used  as  an  infiltration  and  resupply  route 
in  support  of  the  communist  effort  In  South 
Vietnam.  During  the  period  1965-72  the  name 
assigned  to  cross-trarder  operations  Into  Laos 
changed  from  Shining  Brass  to  Prairie  Fire 
to  Phu  Dung.  For  purposes  of  clarity  these 
operations  will  be  referred  to  as  Prairie  Fire 
in  this  report. 

Missions  included  such  Intelligence  and 
Intelligence-associated  activities  as  emplac- 
Ing  sensors;  prisoner  apprehension;  and  area, 
point  and  linear  reconnaissance  by  small 
teams;  and  selected  reconnaissance  by  larger 
units.  South  Vietnamese  personnel  per- 
formed Prairie  Fire  operations  with  U.8. 
Army  Special  Forces  or  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  advisors/commanders  and  were 
supported  with  U.S.  trooplift  and  gunshlp 
helloopters,  and  U.S.  Tacalr.  Prairie  Fire 
teams  were  trained  In  air-control  procedures 
and  made  considerable  use  of  tactical  air 
and  helicopter  gunshlp  support  in  their  op- 
erations In  Laos. 

The  table  below  reflects  the  number  of 
Prairie  Fire  cross-border  operations,  by  tyi)e. 
from  the  inception  on  September  20,  1966, 
until  deactivation  of  MACSOG  on  April  30, 
1972.  ^ 


196S   1966   1967   1968   1969   1970  ""'^JtH 


Missions: 

Recoaniissance  tMm. 

Platoon , 

Multipiatooe 

Tout 


lOS  187 

12  71 

0  0 


117 


271 

404 

422 

183 

S6 

48 

16 

13 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2S8        327        452        441 
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1965       1966       1967       1968       1969       1970   "^^■*§72 


Sj'jK'.'i!*' '""'"P  ***••» W  138  329  287  689  1  116  993 

TACAIRsorties ig  4^  1.  U7  «5  1016  1419  M3 

Enemy  prisoners (i)  12  '  Vn  1  0  t  n 

Intelligence  report M  371  7}^  41J  j^  ^  ,^ 


>  Unknown. 


The  Prairie  Fire  historical  records  and  op- 
erational reports  do  not  indicate  how  many 
U.S.  personnel  accompanied  each  operation 
nor  how  many  operations  were  U.S. -accom- 
panied. VS.  p>ersonnel  were  authorized  to  ac- 
company Prairie  Fire  croes-border  operations 
from  September  20,  1965,  to  February  8,  1971. 
It  is  believed  that  during  this  period  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  1,446  reconnaissance  team,  203 
platoon,  and  3  multl-pIatoon  operations  con- 
ducted involved  U.S.  participation.  The  op- 
erational guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  Prairie 
Fire  missions  provided  that  generally  the 
organization  of  a  U.S. -accompanied  recon- 
naissance team  would  Include  three  U.S. 
personnel.  Larger  units  normally  Included 
6-6  U.S.  personnel  with  a  platoon  force  and 
20-23  U.8.  personnel  with  a  multi-platoon 
force. 

No  U.S.  personnel  participated  in  ground 
reconnaissance  in  Laos  after  February,  1971. 
U.S.  air  support  of  Vietnamese-led  teams  was 
authorized  by  appropriate  UJ5.  civilian  au- 
thorities until  March,  1972.  In  recognition 
of  the  complete  Vietnamization  of  the  oper- 
ations in  Laos,  the  Vietnamese  name  Phu 
Dung  was  given  the  operations  on  AprU  7, 
1971. 

Prairie  Fire  security  guidance  precluded 
advising  next-of-kin  of  the  actual  location 
of  casualties  since  this  information  would 
compromise  the  area  of  operation.  Generally, 
the  Services,  In  notifying  next-of-kin,  in- 
dicated the  loss  location  as  either  "South- 
east Asia",  "classifled",  or  "along  the  border". 
On  May  9,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
approved  the  release  of  the  actual  location 
of  Prairie  Fire  casualties  to  the  next-of-kin. 

In  view  of  the  special  security  precautions 
protecting  these  operations  the  Prairie  Fire 
casualty  data  included  in  the  OJCS  data  bank 
could  not  refiect  locations.  These  casualties 
were  grouped  with  the  South  Vietnam  data. 
The  data  submitted  to  the  Congress  prior 
to  July  25,  1973  also  reflected  South  Viet- 
Qsm.  At  that  time  the  Congress  was  advised 
that  there  bad  been  70  U.8.  personnel  Icllled 


m  action  in  Laos  In  conjunction  with  Prairie 
Fire. 

A  complete  review  of  all  appropriate  per- 
sonnel records  to  verfy  these  casualty  sta- 
tistics has  been  made.  Efforts  to  verify  data 
are  continiilng,  principally  through  inter- 
views with  those  who  might  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  locations  where  casualties 
occurred. 

SALKM    HOUSE 

Salem  House  was  the  name  for  MACSOG 
cross-border  operations  in  northeastern  Cam- 
bodia. When  the  enemy  buildup  of  logistic 
and  base-camp  facilities  In  the  border  area 
of  northeastern  Cambodia  created  a  threat 
to  the  safety  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  selective  and  reconnaissance  inter- 
diction were  authorized  to  assess  the  enemy 
threat.  The  name  for  these  operations  varied 
from  Daniel  Boone  to  Salem  House  to  Thot 
Not  (when  the  South  Vietnamese  assumed 
complete  responsibility) .  For  simplicity,  these 
operations  will  l>e  referred  to  as  Salem  House 
In  this  report. 

The  mission  of  Salem  House  operations 
was  basically  Intelligence  collecting  and  veri- 
fication. The  approval  to  Initiate  Salem 
House  cross-border  operations  was  provided 
on  May  22,  1967.  Approval  was  subject  to 
restrictions  such  as : 

(a)  Only  reconnaissance  teams  were  to  be 
conunltted  and  could  not  exceed  an  overall 
strength  of  12  men  to  include  not  more  than 
three  U.S.  advisors. 

(b)  Tactical  air  strikes  and/or  the  commit- 
ment of  additional  forces  were  not  authorized 
across  the  border  into  Cambodia.  Teams  were 
not  to  engage  in  combat  except  to  avoid 
capture. 

(c)  No  contact  with  civilians  was  per- 
mitted. 

(d)  No  more  than  three  reconnaissance 
teams  could  be  committed  on  operations  mto 
Camt>odla  at  any  one  time. 

(e)  The  total  number  of  missions  could  not 
exceed  ten  In  any  30-day  period. 


By  October.  1967,  impropriate  clvUian 
authority  approved  Salem  House  operations 
along  the  entire  Cambodia-South  Vietnam 
border  to  a  depth  of  20  kilometers.  The  use  of 
helicopters  for  infiltration  was  authorized 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  month  to  a  depth  of 
10  kilometers  Into  Cambodia. 

In  December,  1967,  with  State  Department 
concurrence,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  author- 
ized the  use  of  Forward  Air  Control  (FAC) 
aircraft  over  the  Salem  House  area  to  control 
helicopters  and  to  conduct  reconnaissance 
of  landing  sites.  Only  two  such  flights  were 
authorized  per  Salem  House  mission. 

After  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  Salem 
House  cross-ljorder  ground  reconnaissance 
operations  into  Cambodia  were  modlfled.  The 
emplacement  of  land  mines  with  self-de- 
struct feature  was  authorized  in  October. 
1968.  By  December,  the  depth  of  these  opera- 
tions was  increased  to  30  kilometers  In  the 
northern  part  of  Cambodia.  In  the  central 
and  southern  operatmg  areas — where  speclflc 
JCS  approval  was  required  for  any  ground 
reconnaissance  operations  —  penetrations 
were  limited  to  20  kUometers.  WhUe  the  re- 
striction on  numbers  of  participating  UJ3. 
personnel  was  removed,  total  team  size  re- 
mained constrained  to  12  members  and  var- 
ious additional  restrictions  reemphasized  the 
Intelligence  collection  and  verification  na- 
txire  of  Salem  House. 

During  the  Cambodian  Incursion  in  1970i 
authority  to  conduct  Salem  House  (^lera- 
tions  to  200  meters  west  of  the  Mekong 
River  in  the  Freedom  Deal  air  interdiction 
zone  was  granted  and  use  of  tactical  air  op- 
erations in  support  of  Salem  House  also  was 
authorized.  No  reconnaissance  teams  ever 
reached  the  Mekong,  however,  due  to  range 
and  lift  limitations  of  the  helicopters  in- 
volved. After  the  ground  operations  into 
Cambodia  ended  on  June  30,  1970,  no  more 
U.S.  ground  personnel  were  permitted  to 
take  part  in  Salem  House.  However,  use 
of  tactical  air  and  helicc^ter  gunships  to 
support  Scaem  House  operations  conducted 
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by  the  South  Vietnamese  In  not  larger  than 
pl%toon-slzed  operations  waa  continued — 
^en  such  support  was  required  and  was 
'blearly  beyond  Vietnamese  capability.  Troop 
lift  helicopters  were  exclusively  manned  by 
Vietnamese  after  June  SO,   1970.  In  April. 


1971,  m  recognition  of  the  complete  Vlet- 
namizatlon  of  the  groiind  reconnaissance  op- 
erations, the  name  was  changed  to  Thot  Not, 
and  the  program  continued  until  April  SO, 

1972,  when  all  UJ3.  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
namese cross-border  <^>eratlonB  terminated. 


The  table  below  reflecti  the  number  o( 

Salem    Hoxise    croae-border    operations,    by 

type,  conducted  from  Ita  ino^tlon  on  VLkj 

2a,  1967,  untU  deactivation  of  MAOSOO  on 

April  30.  1973. 


1967 

196S 

1969 

1970 

1971-Apfil 
1972 

Missions: 

ReconnaisMnce  tMm 

Platoon 

Multiplateon.„ 

99 

0 
0 

287 

0 
0 

454 

0 
0 

SS8 

16 
3 

437 

22 

9 

TgW. 

99 

217 

454 

577 

468 

tioitcoptcr  gunship  sorties. 

TACAIR  sorties  > 

Enemy  prisoners  captured, 
Intelliteiice  reports 


■  Sorties  against  targets  in  RVN  or  Laos  areas  contiguous  to  Cambodia  but  none  linown  to  be  in  Cambodia  untilafter  Apr.  20, 1970. 


Salem  House  historical  records  and  opera- 
tional rejxf^  do  not  indicate  how  many  U.S. 
personnel  accompanied  each  operation  nor 
bow  many  operations  were  U.S. -accompanied. 
U.S.  personnel  were  authorized  to  accompany 
Salem  House  cross-border  operations  from 
May  22,  1967,  to  June  30.  1970.  During  this 
period,  virtually  all  of  the  1,119  reconnais- 
sance team,  9  platoon,  and  1  multi-platoon 
operations  are  believed  to  have  Involved  n.S. 
participation. 

Salem  House  targets,  dates,  penetration 
points,  and  landing  zones  were  submitted  by 
message  from  COMUSMACV  to  CINCPAC  for 
approval  with  information  copies  to  the 
OJCS.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Approval  of  the  schedule  was 
assumed  if  no  objections  were  raised. 

Salem  House  security  guidance  precluded 
advising  next-of-kin  of  the  actual  location 
of  casualties  since  this  information  would 
have  compromised  the  area  of  o|>eratlon.  The 
Services,  In  notifying  the  next-of-kin  gener- 
ally indicated  the  loss  location  as  either 
"Southeast  Asia",  "classifled",  or  "along  the 
border".  On  May  9,  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approved  the  release  of  the  actual 
location  of  Salem  House  casualties  to  the 
next-of-kin. 

In  view  of  the  special  security  precautions 
protecting  these  operations,  the  Salem  House 
casualty  data  included  In  the  JCS  data  bank 
did  not  reflect  actual  casualty  locations.  The 
Salem  House  casualties  for  security  reasons 
were  grouped  with  the  South  Vietnam  data. 
On  July  25,  1973.  the  Congress  was  advised 
that  there  had  been  27  U.S.  personnel  killed 
In  action  in  Cambodia  as  a  result  of  Salem 
Hotise  op>eratlons. 

A  complete  review  has  been  made  of  all 
appropriate  personnel  records  to  verify  these 
casualty  statistics.  EiTorts  to  verify  data  with 
respect  to  location  are  continuing — princi- 
pally through  interviews  with  thoee  who 
might  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
tions where  casualties  occurred. 


ENERGY  NEEDS  AND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL REQUIREMENTS  MUST  BE 
BALANCED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
While  it  is  certain  tliat  President  Nixon's 
statement  of  Saturday,  September  8,  in 
whicli  he  discussed  the  energy  crisis,  will 
come  imder  attack  from  some  quarters. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  position  he  took 
is  practical  imder  our  current  and  short- 
range  circumstances. 

I  think  that  it  Is  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  we  cannot  go  on  despoiling 
our  atmosphere  with  the  chemical  wastes 
concomitant  with  our  industrial  society. 
We  must,  and  will  find  means  to  apply 
our  vast  technology  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  pollutants  that  result  from 
the  burning  of  high-sulfur  oil  and  coal. 
That  the.se  technological  efforts  should 
have  been  made  a  long  time  ago  Is  un- 
deniable, but  because  they  were  not,  we 


must  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  advocate 
the  continuation  of  our  past  practices, 
where  the  production  of  energy  was  the 
paramount  consideration,  regardless  of 
the  effect  on  our  air,  land,  and  water 
resources.  It  has  been  amply  shown  that 
unless  our  society  and  our  Government 
are  prepared  to  respect  nature's  cycles, 
rather  than  ignore  them,  we  are  In  for 
serious  trouble  In  the  future.  But  during 
the  grace  period  that  will  be  required  to 
adjiist  the  necessary  production  of 
enei-gy  to  the  necessary  control  of  pollu- 
tants, it  will  be  essential  that  compro- 
mises be  made. 

In  principle,  the  primary  and  second- 
ary requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
cannot  be  faulted,  and  they  must  be 
achieved.  But  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  their  immediate  inflexible  and 
rigid  application  Is  as  vital  to  the  needs 
of  our  society,  as  are  the  economic.  In- 
dustrial, and  social  benefits  that  derive 
from  an  adequate  availability  of  energy. 
The  President  was  right  when  he  em- 
phasized the  need  to  relax  the  very  rigid 
standards  on  sulfur  emissions.  In  order 
to  see  us  through  the  high  heating 
months  ahead.  Mr.  Nixon  made  it  clear 
that  his  suggestions  were  made  to  solve 
an  immediate  problem,  and  that  he  has 
no  thought  in  mind  that  any  relaxation 
of  clean  air  standards  should  continue 
after  our  energy  necessities  have  been 
met. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  vital  need  to 
clean  up  our  atmosphere.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  need  to  restore  our  lakes,  rivers, 
and  soil  to  their  former  levels  of  clean- 
liness. Those  Americans  who  have  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  environmental 
and  conservation  movements  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  zeal  in  this  regard, 
and  our  children  and  grandchildren  will 
have  cause  to  be  tliankf  ul  to  them  in  the 
yeai-s  to  come.  But  today,  as  the  first 
mornings  of  fall  are  bringing  a  nip  Into 
the  air,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that 
many  millions  more  Americans  live  In 
cold  weather  States  than  live  in  the  be- 
nevolent climes  of  Florida  or  southern 
California.  It  seems  to  be  beyond  question 
that  if  we  cannot  bum  a  certain  amount 
of  high-sulfur  oU  and  coal  in  our  en- 
ergy-producing plants — at  least  in  some 
areas — this  winter,  a  very  large  number 
of  our  citizens  will  suffer  considerable 
privations.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  fair 
to  them  to  subject  them  to  this  possibil- 
ity, when  a  temporary  accommodation 
Is  possible.  I  emphasize  the  term  "a  tem- 
porary accommodation."  I  am  sure  that 
the  President  is  Just  as  anxious  as  anyone 


else  to  see  fulfilled  the  alms  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
temporary  energy  cnmch  Is  over,  the  ad- 
ministration will  move  to  reapply  the 
primary  and  secondary  emission  stand- 
ards that  all  of  us,  who  value  the  future 
of  this  Nation,  want  to  see  applied  across 
the  board. 

It  has  been  said  that  politics  Is  the  art 
of  compromise.  It  might  also  be  said 
today  in  America  that  survival  Is  the 
art  of  compromise.  This  Is  especially  true 
when  that  compromise  recognizes  that 
Its  nature  is  purely  temporary,  and  that 
It  has  become  necessary  only  because  of 
the  Immediate  realities  of  a  situation  that 
allows  no  other  pragmatic  soluticm. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  A  NORTHEAST 
FREEZE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  families 
In  Rhode  Island  and  throughout  the 
Northeast  face  the  very  real  threat  of 
freezing  this  winter  if  the  mandatory 
petroleum  allocation  program  fails  to 
provide  for  oiir  needs. 

A  crisis  of  cruel  proportion  confronts 
these  homeowners  today.  The  total  an- 
nual oil  volume  handled  by  east  coast  In- 
dependent deepwater  terminal  operators 
is  approximately  100  million  barrels.  Last 
year  80  percent  of  the  volume  of  this  oil 
came  from  domestic  sources.  This  year 
we  can  count  on  receiving  only  35  percent 
from  this  same  source. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  protect  the 
housewife  and  her  family — a  mandatory 
allocation  program  giving  the  home- 
owner No.  1  priority.  This  program 
should  provide  for  sm  increase  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  storage  capacity 
In  New  England. 

A  70  percent  capacity  will  assure  suf- 
ficient oil  at  lower  prices  for  homeowners 
in  the  Northeast  States  where  consump- 
tion of  this  oil  is  the  highest  and  most 
concentrated  in  the  Nation. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  is 
stated  very  clearly  In  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Pair  Play  on  Oil !"  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal.  I  ask  unanmious  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD  as  a  part,  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

Pais  Pi,at  on  On.! 

Shortages  of  fuel  oU  are  foreseen  for  the 
coming  winter  months,  and  federal  officials 
are  predicting  the  crunch  will  be  worse  than 
last  year.  The  situation  became  so  acute  in 
the  Midwest  then  that  some  schools  had 
to  shut  down  for  days  at  a  time. 
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New  England  has  long  suffered  higher  fuel- 
oU  costs  than  the  rest  of  the  country  be- 
cause of  short-sighted  and  discriminatory 
federal  regiUatlons.  Now  it  may  Ond  itself 
not  only  paying  more  but  unable  to  get  as 
much   oU   as   it  needs  at  any  price. 

President  Nixon's  energy  policy  office  is 
drafting  a  tentative  rationing  plan.  Early  re- 
ports indicate  New  England  may  wind  up 
with  30  per  cent  less  of  a  supply  than  It 
needs,  as  against  a  10  to  16  per  cent  shortage 
natlonaUy. 

Any  such  plan  to  continue  regional  dis- 
crimination cannot  go  unchallenged.  New 
Englanders  expect  no  special  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government,  but 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  sit  quietly  by 
their  cold  furnaces  playing  Cinderella  while 
their  sister  states  enjoy  preferred  status.  If 
state  congressional  delegations  do  not  rise 
up  in  concerted  protest  against  such  dis- 
crimination, some  may  well  find,  come  No- 
vember 1974,  that  theU-  electoral  coach  has 
turned  Into  a  political  pimipkln. 

Along  with  the  requirement  of  fair  play 
in  rationing,  a  second  aspect  in  the  fuel 
shortage  comes  up  for  question.  That  is  the 
requirement  of  clean  air  versus  adequate 
fuel  for  home  heating  and  power  production. 
Clean  air  standards  now  in  effect  have  ruled 
out  the  use  of  high  sulphur  content  residual 
fuels.  New  England  utility  plants,  deprived 
of  this  fuel  source,  have  been  turning  to 
natural  gas  as  a  substitute.  But  now  na- 
tural gas  is  itself  in  short  supply,  more  so 
than  \Skat  winter. 

The  use  of  natiutU  gas  during  the  simi- 
mer  months,  when  temperatures  are  high 
and  natural  ventilation  over  the  land  mass 
Is  poor,  makes  good  sense.  But  the  conditions 
that  cause  temperature  inversions  and  stag- 
nant air  in  sununertlme  do  not  hold  in  the 
winter  months,  particularly  along  the  East- 
ern coastal  region.  Would  it  not  be  feasible 
to  lower  sulphur  emission  standards  for  the 
wmter  months,  aUowing  public  utUltles  to 
bum  the  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  grades 
of  residual  oil,  and  leaving  the  higher  grade 
fuel  for  home  heating  use? 

Such  a  plan,  of  course,  now  endorsed  in 
prmciple  by  President  Nixon,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  an  opening  wedge  to- 
ward making  dirty  air  acceptable.  If  it  were 
adopted,  utility  companies  should  stlU  be 
required  to  keep  pollution  emissions  to  the 
lowest  practical  level,  and  use  of  the  low- 
grade  fuels  should  be  limited  strictly  to 
such  months  and  conditions  as  do  not  en- 
danger human  health. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  editorial  points 
out  that  New  England  has  long  suffered 
higher  fuel  oil  costs  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  because  of  shortsighted  and  dis- 
criminatory Federal  regulations.  These 
same  regulations  may  cause  a  30-percent 
reduction  in  supply  for  Rhode  Island 
compared  to  a  10-percent  shortage  na- 
tionally. A  State-by-state  aUocatlon 
program  is  under  consideration  by  the 
administration. 

I  cannot  tolerate  a  discriminatory  pol- 
icy which  will  leave  families  cold  in 
Rhode  Island  this  winter  while  families 
In  other  States  are  warm  and  comfort- 
able. This  Is  unfair,  Inequitable  and 
intolerable. 

More  homes  In  Rhode  Island  are 
heated  by  oil  than  by  any  other  energy 
source. 

Federal  regulations  now  provide  for  a 
mandatory  allocation  of  gas  to  domestic 
homeowners.  Homeowners  who  heat  by 
gas,  therefore,  get  a  priority  allocation. 

The  same  humanitarian  logic  should 
apply  to  families  who  heat  their  homes 
with  oil. 

Today  I  have  written  to  Governor  Love, 
the  Director  of  the  Energy  Policy  Offlce. 
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and  also  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Morton,  urging  that  the  proposed 
regulations  to  be  promulgated,  under  the 
mandatory  petroleum  allocation  program 
should  provide  No.  1  priority  for  the 
homeowners  who  heat  with  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  these  gentlemen  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks  and  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 
Joint  CoMMrrrxx  ok  Atomic  Energt, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  September  10,  1973. 
Hon.  RocKRS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Oov.  John  A.  tiovx. 
Director,  Energy  Policy  Office. 
(Attn:  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation  Pro- 
gram. Office  of  Oil  and  Oas,  Washington, 
D.C.) 
QmirrLEMxit:  I  wish  to  submit  the  foUowlng 
brief  comments  on  the  proposed  Mandatory 
Petroleiun  Allocation  Program. 

First,  as  I  have  stated  for  the  past  several 
months,  I  strongly  favor  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program.  If  an  effective  program  had 
been  Implemented  last  May  or  June,  we  would 
not  be  facing  a  severe  heating  oil  crisis  this 
winter  among  the  independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators  and  Independent  dealers 
who  provide  the  majority  of  heating  supplies 
in  my  state. 

There  is  still  time;  a  mandatory  program 
remains  essential  to  avoid  a  supply  crisis 
among  independents.  In  addition,  I  flrmly 
believe  that  a  mandatory  program,  through 
its  impact  on  the  major  international  re- 
finers, wiU  increase  total  supplies  and  pro- 
vide lower  prices  to  consumers  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

Second,  while  I  support  the  general  format 
and  Intent  of  the  proposed  regulations,  I  urge 
that  they  be  simplified  and  tightened.  This 
program  must  be  made  to  work,  but  I  feel 
that  the  good  intentions  and  essential  objec- 
tives of  the  program  could  be  undercut  by  an 
ineffective,  slow  or  over-bureaucratic  admin- 
istration. Simplicity,  effectiveness  and 
prompt  action  to  deal  with  individual  prob- 
lems of  Independent  marketers  mtist  be  the 
prime  attributes  of  the  administration. 

Third,  as  to  specific  comments,  I  am  aware 
that  you  are  receiving  a  large  ntimber  and 
variety  of  comments  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
add  to  or  burden  the  record.  Rather,  I  should 
like  to  state  that  I  have  reviewed  the  sub- 
missions of  the  New  England  Fuel  Institute 
and  the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Opera- 
tors Association  and  endorse  their  general 
comments  and  specific  recommendations.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  that  the  proposed 
regulations  be  amended  as  follows: 

To  assure  that  independent  marketers  are 
guaranteed  100%  of  the  1973  quantities 
from  their  1972  suppliers; 

To  eliminate  the  confusing  and  unwork- 
able purchaser/supplier  relationship  test  of 
March  1973; 

To  place  administration  of  priority  alloca- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government,  where  it  is 
under  the  voluntary  allocation  program. 

I  feel  that  the  state  by  state  administra- 
tion of  allocations  wUl  result  In  competing 
and  confusing  demands  on  individual  sup- 
pliers and  refiners  and  will  lead  to  chaos, 
which  would  be  bad  for  the  Indvidual  states 
and  increase  the  hardship  of  their  citizens. 
A  mandatory  allocation  program  would 
prevent  discrimination  that  would  result 
from  a  state  by  state  system  of  fuel  oil 
rationing. 

Federal  policy  presently  guarantees  homes 
heated  by  natural  gas  with  100%  of  their 
needs  this  winter.  The  new  Federal  alloca- 
tion program  for  propane  guarantees  niral 
homes  and  trailers  heated  by  propane  with 
100%  of  their  needs  during  the  coming 
winter. 
A  rationing  program  would  not  guarantee 


home  owners  in  my  state  and  throughout  the 
Northeast,  where  a  concentration  of  No.  3 
fuel  oU  consumption  is  highest,  with  100% 
of  their  fuel  needs. 

A  mandatory  allocation  program  for  No.  3 
fuel  oU  wUl  assure  home  owners  in  the 
Northeast  that  they  will  be  warm  this  winter. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  restate  my  support 
for  a  mandatory  aUocaUon  program  and 
lurge  that  with  the  revisions  I  suggest,  the 
proposed  regulaUons  be  promulgated  and 
made  effective  Inunediately. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  Pastork, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  trust  that  Secretary 
Morton  and  his  staff  who  are  handling 
the  mandatory  petroleum  allocation  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  Governor  Love  at  the 
Energy  PoUcy  Offlce,  will  make  certain 
that  the  homeowners  In  New  England 
are  fully  protected  from  the  blasts  of 
cold  weather  which  we  anticipate  with 
certainty  this  winter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  10,  1973.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bUl  (S.  1385)  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:40  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  3 :  40  p  jn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:11 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  3:40 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia) . 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  The  Chair,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  the 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  poll.    

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BUCKLKY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

resumed  the  consideration 
tion  of  Russell  E.  Train  to 
istrator  of  the  Environmental 
ion  Agency. 

BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Russell  Train  as  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It  so 
happens  that  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Train  on 
a  number  of  environmental  Issues  over 
the  past  3  years  while  he  was  serving  In 
his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  CEQ. 

I  can  state  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  man  that  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
an  individual  with  greater  personal  char- 
acter and  Integrity.  More  than  that,  he 
possesses  a  quality  of  fairness  of  mind 
and  a  willingness  to  observe  and  to  study 
all  the  facts  and  then  to  come  to  a  judg- 
ment based  on  those  facts.  I  consider  that 
these  qualities  are  of  particular  Impor- 
tance in  the  responsibilities  which  he  has 
been  sisked  to  assiune  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  Russell  E. 
Train  on  his  nomination  to  the  post  of 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  to  commend  him  to 
my  colleagues.  The  Prerident  has  made 
an  excellent  choice;  Congress  ought,  as  I 
am  confident  it  will,  to  confirm  Mr. 
Train's  nommation  without  hesitation. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  record  my 
great  personal  admiration  and  affection 
for  Russell  Train.  Since  my  arrival  in 
Congress  almost  3  years  ago,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  him  on  a  number  of 
the  most  critical  environmental  Issues 
facing  the  Nation.  I  know  him  to  be  a 
man  of  outstanding  character  and  integ- 
rity. I  also  know  him  to  be  openminded 
and  fairmlnded.  He  has  the  capacity  to 
examine  -he  facts  and  to  render  judg- 
ments based  on  them.  Certamiy,  I  would 
be  hard  put  to  name  an  Individual  with 
better  credentials  for  handling  the  iiwe- 
some  responsibilities  vested  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA. 

As  Chairman  of  the  first  Coimcil  on 
EnvlrcHimental  Quality.  Russell  Tram 
played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  virtually  sdl  of  the  niunerous  legisla- 
tive initiatives  offered  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  the  field  of  environmen- 
tal protection  and  conservation.  He  will 
now  be  in  the  tmique  and  demanding 
position  of  administering  the  execution 
and  enforcement  of  those  landmark  en- 
vironmental laws.  I  know  him  to  have  the 
fairness  of  mind  and  the  judgment  that 
are  so  essential  to  the  position  he  is  as- 
summg. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  identify  what  I  believe 
will  be  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  the  Administrator's  responsibilities  at 
this  point  in  EPA's  history.  As  the  imple- 


mentation of  our  environmental  laws  be- 
gins to  place  constraints  on  the  tradi- 
tl(mal  ways  in  which  we  produce  goods 
and  services  and  move  about  the  coun- 
try, a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  this 
legislation  is  becoming  evident. 

In  the  emerging  debate  over  the  re- 
strictions mandated  by  existing  laws  and 
regulations,  the  two  major  questions  to 
be  £isked  will  be:  First,  how  adequate  Is 
the  base  of  scientific  information  on 
which  a  given  environmental  objective  is 
based?  and,  second,  are  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  control  of  pollution 
worth  the  heavy  costs  required  to 
achieve  that  objective?  Adequate  an- 
swers to  these  questions  will  become  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  sustain  the  public's 
acceptance  of  the  need  for  serious,  con- 
certed efforts  to  protect  and  improve  the 
environment. 

This  is  something  that  Mr.  Train  fully 
understands.  In  fact,  he  cho.se  one  of  his 
first  appearances  to  emphasize  this  point. 
He  told  a  group  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  that  he  wanted  to  un- 
derscore his  own  understanding  that  only 
if  they  were  based  on  firm  scientific 
ground  could  the  EPA's  regulations  have 
public  support  and  credibility.  He  also 
stressed  the  need  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate the  reality  of  the  environmental 
benefits  that  the  public  will  be  asked  to 
pay  for. 

As  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  know,  the  need  for  ade- 
quate scientific  research,  particularly  on 
the  health  effects  of  various  pollutants, 
was  stressed  by  Mr.  Train  throughout 
his  confirmation  hearing.  In  his  opening 
presentation  he  stated : 

I  believe  a  commitment  to  Imprcvlng  the 
data  base  for  standards  rates  a  very  high 
priority. 

He  further  remarked: 

Adequate  monitoring  Ls  absolutely  critical 
...  It  is  only  natural  for  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  want  to  know  where  we  stand 
In  efforts  to  clean  up  the  environment,  and 
I  believe  every  effort  shoiild  be  made  to  de- 
velop the  machinery  to  make  that  Informa- 
tion available  accurately  and  promptly. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Tram,  as 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  will  pursue  these  priori- 
ties diligently.  This  should  do  much  to 
allay  the  concerns  which  I  have  shared 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  Senator  Mus- 
KiE,  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  might  be  tempted  to  stretch  Its 
funds  by  cutting  back  in  its  research 
and  monitoring  efforts.  I  am  confident, 
Mr.  President,  that  Russell  Tram  Is  fully 
alert  to  the  need  for  sound  Information 
as  a  basis  for  sound  national  environ- 
mental policy.  I  am  equally  confident 
that  he  will  demonstrate  himself  ta  every 
respect  to  be  an  able,  fairmlnded  ad- 
ministrator of  our  environmental  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  urge  my  colleagttes 
to  give  Mr.  Russell  Tram  their  full 
measure  of  support  in  this  position.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  will  show  that  he  has  the 
wisdom,  understsmdmg,  and  vision  re- 
quired to  lead  us  on  a  balanced  approach 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  landmark 
enviroimiental  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  applaud  the  President's  action 


in  nominating  Russ  Train  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  He  has  provided  the  Nation 
with  outstanding  environmental  leader- 
ship as  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  I  know  that 
he  will  contmue  to  provide  that  leader- 
ship in  his  new  office.  This  is  a  crucial 
period  of  our  environmental  history,  as 
we  get  down  to  the  business  of  Imple- 
mentmg  the  air,  water,  and  noise  pollu- 
tion laws  we  have  passed.  I  have  great 
faith  in  Russ  Train  to  do  a  good  and 
fair  job  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

There  is  one  issue  which  should  con- 
cern all  Members  of  this  body  over  which 
I  have  differed  strongly  with  the  EPA. 
In  the  Northwest,  we  are  witnessing  the 
defoliation  of  some  800,000  acres  of 
forest  lands  by  the  tussock  moth.  TTie 
immediate  results  are  the  tragic  loss  of 
a  great  natural  resource  and  its  obvious 
esthetic  value.  This  destruction  also 
means  a  loss  of  timber  for  housing, 
watershed  pi'otection,  and  an  increased 
fire  hazard. 

The  only  known  solution  to  the  tus- 
sock moth  is  DDT.  We  outlawed  use  of 
this  chemical  in  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972, 
an  action  wliich  I  supported.  However, 
we  also,  and  I  believe  very  wisely,  m- 
cluded  to  section  18  of  that  legislation 
provisions  for  an  exemption  to  this  ban 
for  emergency  situations. 

In  my  view,  and  In  the  view  of  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washmgton,  the 
Forest  Service,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz.  and  most  citizens  who  are  directly 
affected  by  the  tussock  moth,  this  de- 
struction Is  mdeed  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. There  have  been  two  applications 
filed  with  EPA  for  a  section  18  exemp- 
tion: The  first  by  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  together  with  the 
Forest  Service;  the  second  was  filed  by 
the  city  of  Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  and  the 
city  of  Mllton-Preewater,  Oreg..  for  the 
more  limited  use  of  DDT  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  60  days. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  turned  down  both  applications.  EPA 
officials  have  insisted  that  DIXT  is  not 
necessary,  that  the  outbreak  will  not  last 
longer  than  this.  Its  third,  year.  They 
have  proposed  that  Zectran  be  used  in- 
stead. But  the  results  have  been  further 
defoliation.  Now,  the  tussock  moth  Is 
threatening  forests  in  Idaho  and  In  the 
Colville  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Wa.'^hington. 

As  Russ  Train  knows,  I  will  be  a  thorn 
in  EPA's  side  imtll  this  decision  is  re- 
versed. I  believe  that  all  the  evidence  ex- 
ists to  reverse  the  decision  and  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Tram  to  visit  the  area  per- 
sonally. It  is  extremely  Important  that 
those  responsible  for  the  decision  should 
observe  the  facts  personally. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
Russ  Train  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  fair 
man.  I  have  great  faith  in  his  ability  to 
utilize  these  qualities  during  the  period 
of  his  admmistration  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  And  I  have 
real  hope  that  he  will  review  and  reverse 
the  earlier  decision  relatmg  to  tiie  use 
of  DDT  to  control  the  tussock  moth. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  proud  to  vote  with  my  colleagues  In 
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the  Senate  today  to  confirm  Mr.  Russell 
Trato  as  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Mr.  Train 
brings  the  experience  and  dedication  the 
EPA  will  need  to  guide  it  throufi^  the 
difficult  problems  It  will  be  facing  in  the 
next  few  years.  There  will  be  great  con- 
flicts: Our  energy  demands  versus  our 
desire  to  preserve  the  environment;  the 
rights  of  private  property  versus  the  need 
for  land  use  plannmg;  our  need  for  clean 
air  versu*  our  need  for  transportation. 
There  are  solutions  to  these  conflicts  that 
both  sides  will  accept. 

I  am  confident  that  under  Mr.  Train's 
guidance  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issues  will  be  able  to  work  out  mutually 
agreeable  solutions  that  wiU  benefit  all 
Americans  today  and  in  the  future.  We 
are  entering  a  new  phase  m  the  environ- 
mental picture.  The  Initial  cries  of  "clean 
up  the  environment  at  aU  costs"  have 
changed.  Americans  are  beginning  to  face 
the  realities  of  cost  and  the  potential 
change  in  their  life-styles.  We  are  faced 
with  a  job,  we  are  weighing  the  con- 
sequences, and  we  will  arrive  at  solu- 
Xiaas.  I  can  think  of  no  better  man  to 
lead  us  through  this  period  than  Mr. 
Tram.  I  am  most  pleased  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  confirmation  today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  firm  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Russell  E.  Tram  to  head  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Senators  of  both  parties  have  been 
frequently  disappointed  at  the  quality 
of  the  nommatlons  sent  us  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  fill  key  Government 
posts. 

So  a  nominee  of  Mr.  Train's  caliber, 
to  lead  one  of  the  Federal  Government's 
most  critical  efforts,  can  be  greeted  with 
both  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

Mr.  Train's  nomination  comes  at  a 
time  when  our  environmental  problems 
seem  to  outweigh  our  ability  to  find  solu- 
tions. The  way  we  approach  these  chal- 
lenges in  the  days  and  years  ahead  will 
determine  not  only  where  America 
moves,  but  if  America  moves  at  all. 

In  his  former  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Mr.  Train  demonstrated  both  dili- 
gence and  sensitivity.  His  work  with  the 
Council  was,  indisputably,  first  class. 

I  hope  we  can  expect  no  less  of  Mr. 
Train  as  Administrator  of  EPA.  He 
knows  the  environmental  goals  we  have 
set.  He  knows  that  our  responses  to  the 
problems  ahead  will  be  often  controver- 
sial, frequently  costly,  and  always  de- 
manding of  keen  thinking  and  courage. 

The  job  of  EPA  Admmistrator  is  a 
tough  one,  calling  for  sensitivity  and 
vision. 

In  Russell  E.  Tram,  President  Nixon 
has,  I  believe,  selected  the  right  man. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  support  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Russell  Train  as  Director 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Several  Senators  have  already  spoken 
on  his  numerous  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  conservation,  and  clearly  the  list 
is  both  long  and  distinguished.  It  m- 
cludes  his  important  contributions  diu-- 
Ing  the  past  3  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  his 
great  assistance  in  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  to  enhance  the 


quality  of  oiu-  air  and  water,  his  efforts 
during  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
the  agreement  among  96  nations  on  the 
Convention  on  the  Protection  of  Endan- 
gered Species,  his  service  as  president  of 
the  Conservation  Poiondation,  and  his 
founding  of  the  African  Wildlife  Leader- 
ship Foundation. 

But  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Mr. 
Train  brings  to  his  new  task  not  only 
years  of  devotion  to  the  wise  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  but  also 
the  special  Inspiration  of  residing  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  oiu* 
country,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
This  is  a  region  where  the  people  truly 
appreciate  the  elements:  Land,  water, 
and  air.  As  Mr.  Train  finds  the  time  to 
tend  to  his  duties  as  a  farmer  in  Talbot 
County,  I  am  confident  that  the  influence 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  will 
constantly  renew  his  leadership  in  guid- 
ing oiu"  Nation's  environmental  protec- 
tion efforts. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  the  Honorable  Rus- 
seU  E.  Train  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I  can 
thmk  of  no  man  who  has  dedicated  him- 
self more  to  public  service.  Beginning 
with  his  service  on  Capitol  Hill  as  legal 
counsel  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  Mr.  Train  has 
spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  service 
to  his  Nation  in  all  three  branches  of 
Government — legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive. 

Above  all  else,  Mr.  Train  is  a  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  conservation 
community.  He  has  served  that  com- 
mimity  witMn  and  outside  of  govern- 
ment— first,  as  president  of  both  the 
African  Wildlife  Leadership  Poimdation 
and  the  Conservation  Foundation,  and 
then  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  conservation 
cause  Is  most  mdebted,  and  I  am  per- 
sonally grateful,  to  Mr.  Train  for  his 
service  as  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  In 
1969,  Congress  passed  a  measure  for 
which  I  fought  long  and  hard:  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  I  take 
pride  In  that  act.  However,  no  one  has 
done  more  to  insure  its  strength  and 
vitality  than  Russell  Tram.  The  act  cre- 
ated the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, and  the  President  could  have  made 
no  better  choice  for  its  first  Chairman. 
As  Chairman,  Mr.  Train  has  not  only 
labored  continuously  to  meet  and  master 
environmental  problems  here  at  home, 
but  also  has  served  as  an  ambassador- 
ship of  peace. 

I  would  like  to  extend  a  personal  note 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tram  for  his  leadership 
in  relation  to  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  and  for  the  assistance  and 
support  he  has  given  me  in  the  effort  to 
enact  a  national  l£md  use  policy  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  add  just  one 
word  of  caution.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  departure  of  Russell  Train  from 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
does  not  in  any  way  presage  a  diminish- 
ing of  the  strength  of  the  Council.  I  ex- 
pect the  President  to  continue  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  Council  by 
nominating  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr. 
Tram  and  by  encouraging  the  hiring  of 


well-qualified  persons  to  replace  recently 
departed  staff  members.  The  Council 
must  continue  to  exercise  a  leadership 
role  in  the  fight  for  environmental  qual- 
ity and  it  can  only  do  so  when  the  Presi- 
dent gives  it  his  entire  support  and  re- 
ceives and  acts  upcm  its  advice. 

I  commend  Mr.  Train  to  my  colleagues 
as  a  most  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus  and  offer  him  my  support  in  the 
difficult  trials  which  most  certainly  will 
be  before  him  in  his  new  position. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  confirming  the  nomination  of 
Russ  Trato  to  be  the  new  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  have  known  Russ  Train  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  to  1969.  Widely  known  and 
respected  among  Oregon  conservation- 
ists, he  has  developed  a  well-deserved 
reputation  as  a  man  In  whom  we  can 
confidently  place  the  reins  of  this  Na- 
tion's environmental  future.  He  possesses 
sound  reason  and  solid  judgment.  When 
we  disagree,  as  we  may  do  on  a  rare 
occasion,  I  know  it  is  only  because  he  is 
listening  to  his  conscience  and  his  sto- 
cerely  held  beliefs. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  joto  me 
to  supporting  Russ  Train's  nomination. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Russell  Train  as  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  In  a 
series  of  important  posts,  Mr.  Train  has 
provided  effective  national  leadership  to 
the  environmental  issue.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  a 
respected  environmental  research  and 
education  organization  to  Washington. 
He  served  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, confronting  complex  environmen- 
tal and  resource  questions  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Because  of  his  distingtiished  record  to 
environmental  affairs,  I-ilr.  Trato  was 
named  by  the  President  and  readily  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty,  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  important  environmental 
posts  in  the  Government.  Among  his  ad- 
ditional environmental  duties,  Mr.  Trato 
served  ably  as  the  head  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  in  Stockholm  last 
year. 

In  these  positions  of  high  public  re- 
sponsibility, Mr.  Trato  has  shown  great 
environmental  imderstandtog  and  sen- 
sitivity, as  well  as  tougliness  and  soimd 
judgment,  qualities  which  are  essential 
to  the  difficult  and  challengtog  post  of 
EPA  Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  becoming  more 
evident  every  day  that  the  environmen- 
tal crisis  is  not  the  "motherhood"  issue 
that  it  once  may  have  seemed  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  its  broad  im- 
plications. The  environmental  and 
energy  Issues  currently  are  posing  some 
of  the  hardest  choices  and  most  difficult 
tests  of  pubhc  imderstandtog  and  judg- 
ment ever  faced  In  this  country's  history. 

In  its  role  as  Implementer  and  care- 
taker of  many  of  the  national  programs 
which  have  been  launched  to  deal  with 
the  environmental  and  energy  chal- 
lenges, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  been  and  will  conttoue  to  be 
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one  of  the  vital  centeW  of  action  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  one  of  the  coun- 
try's finest  environmental  leaders  will  be 
serving  in  this  key  position. 

EPA THZ  DELICATE  BALANCE 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  have  the  privilege  of 
supporting  Russell  Train  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Mr.  Train's  record  in  the  envi- 
ronmental field  is  .one  which  deserves 
great  respect.  His  work  as  f  oimder  of  the 
African  Wildlife  Leadership  Foimdation, 
president  of  the  Conservation  Foimda- 
tion, Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
well  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  prove  that  he  can 
provide  trustworthy  council  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  skillful  administration  to  EPA. 

In  the  years  since  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  we  have 
started  to  bring  about  substantial  re- 
forms. I  view  these  coming  years  as  a 
real  test  to  see  If  business  and  environ- 
mentalists can  work  jointly,  drawing 
upon  the  expertise  of  each,  to  establish 
sensible  environmental  standards.  It  Is 
this  delicate  balance  which  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  EPA  win  be  charged  with. 

I  view  with  deep  concern  the  message 
from  the  President  calling  for  a  hasty 
retreat  from  our  clean  air  standards.  If 
the  true  concern  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  for  increased  home  heating  oil,  I 
suggest  that  he  act  with  the  authority 
given  him  by  the  Congress  and  develop 
a  mandatory  oil  aUocation  program. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  Bankmg  Commit- 
tee and  was  contained  in  legislation 
signed  by  the  President  providing  the  au- 
thority to  allocate  petroleum  products. 
Unless  corrective  action  Is  taken  immedi- 
ately a  heating  oil  shortage  of  crippling 
magnitude  will  develop  this  winter. 

Only  through  the  establishment  of 
mandatory  allocation  procedures  will  the 
Government  be  able  to  handle  a  situa- 
tion of  this  proportion.  The  President 
must  attack  the  energy  crisis  where  re- 
sults will  be  productive — not  by  hiding 
behind  repeal  of  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Russell  Train  must  prepare  himself  to 
be  the  mediator — balancing  the  pres- 
sures of  Industry  and  the  crying  needs  of 
our  environment.  I  admire  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  this  challenge  and  I  look 
to  Russell  Train  for  real  leadership  in 
this  delicate  role. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Russell  E.  Trsdn  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
affirmation of  this  administration's  com- 
mitment to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans.  Mr.  Train's  qualifica- 
tions for  this  position  are  apparent  in 
the  outstanding  job  he  has  done  during 
the  past  ZVz  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  As 
a  former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  I  had  several  occasions  to 
work  with  Mr.  Train,  particularly  as  we 
worked  on  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  I  know  that  he  has  won  the  respect 
of  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  the 
business  commimity  and  the  many  pri- 


vate citizens  with  whom  he  has  worked 
and  to  whom  he  has  spoken  In  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  which 
he  is  leaving  in  order  to  assimie  his  new 
duties  at  EPA. 

Mr.  President,  Russell  Train  is  moving 
Into  a  job  that  will  require  the  highest 
degree  of  experience,  efficiency  and  in- 
tegrity in  coping  with  some  of  the  most 
complex  problems  that  face  oiir  Na- 
tion. We  are  confronted  with  the  dilem- 
mas of  fuel  shortages  and  iJtie  environ- 
mental effects  of  our  search  for  energy 
sources;  of  air  quality  standards  and 
the  present-day  realities  of  urban  trans- 
portation; of  land  use  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  individuals  and  local  govern- 
ments. Solving  these  and  other  problems 
will  not  come  easily,  nor  will  it  come 
quickly,  but  I  believe  we  will  be  moving 
ahead  confidently  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mr.  Train.  I  am  happly  to  support  this 
nomination  and  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
position  as  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  the  August  recess,  I  met  with 
Mr.  Russell  E.  Train  to  discuss  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  office  of  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Following  up  on  that  conversation,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Train  on  August  24,  1973, 
and  raised  certain  questions,  to  which  he 
replied  in  writing  on  September  4,  1973. 

In  his  September  4,  letter,  Mr.  Train 
stated  that  the  specifics  with  reference  to 
"a  clarification  of  EPA  policy  on  supple- 
mentary or  intermittent  control  systems" 
were  still  imder  review,  but  that  EPA — 
SCS — "will  announce  its  policy  later  this 
week." 

On  September  5,  1973,  copies  of  two 
Federal  Register  notices  concerning  sup- 
plementary control  systems — SCS — and 
secondary  SO;  standards,  were  supplied 
to  me  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Ryan,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Legisla- 
tion, U.S.  Envlroimiental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Train,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  aforementioned 
letters  and  Federal  Register  matter  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  Federal  Register  material  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Envkonmental  Pbotectiok  Agenct, 

August  24,  1973. 
Hon.  Russell  E.  Tkain,     t 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,      | 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Train:  During  our  recent  con- 
versation, several  questions  came  up,  the 
answers  to  which  you  pointed  out  were 
not  yet  clear,  simply  because  of  the  need 
to  review  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  more  detail. 
Hopefully  In  the  interim,  you  have  bad  the 
c^portunlty  to  review  the  following. 

In  many  instances,  states  have  chosen  to 
select  a  0.7%  sulhir  limit  for  both  new 
and  existing  plants  based  in  the  main  on  the 
limitation  set  by  EPA  for  new  plants.  Un- 
fortunately, lacking  adequate  control  tech- 
nology, utUltles  have  been  forced  to  ceeae 
the  use  of  much  of  the  coal  from  the  state 
I  represent.  In  light  of  the  present  energy 
situation,  do  you  plan  to  suggest  any  ex- 
tension of  time  frames  or  modification  of 
these  limits  by  EPA  for  new  units,  or  di- 
rectives to  states  suggesting  similar  actions 
at  their  level  for  existing  units? 


In  response  to  a  questton  from  Senator 
Hansen,  you  noted  that  alternate  control 
strategies  such  as  Intermittent  oontr(d  sys- 
tems could,  in  your  view,  be  allowed  If  they 
were  reliable  and  enforceable,  but  you  then 
also  stated  that  EPA  waa  considering  a 
revised  policy  In  which  such  systems  could 
be  used  "where  there  la  no  reasonable  alter- 
native." If  the  systems  are  In  fact  reliable 
and  enforceable,  why  should  EPA  limit  their 
use  to  only  these  8ltu>\tlons  when  there  Is 
no  reasonable  alternative? 

I  have  heard  limited  discussion  of  a  pro- 
posed EPA  Clean  Fuels  Policy  which,  hope- 
fully, could  overcome  some  of  the  problems 
related  to  solving  both  the  nation's  energy 
and  environmental  problems.  Could  you 
supply  me  with  a  brief  review  of  this  policy 
and,  if  possible,  note  the  energy  groups  that 
may  have  bad  input  into  the  decisions  In- 
volved in  that  policy? 

I  have  heard  that  much  of  the  environ- 
ment/energy debate  Is  really  not  with  the 
health  standard,  but  with  the  secondary  or 
welfare  standard.  The  White  House  has 
called  for  a  relaxation  of  that  standard,  yet 
the  Washington  Post  (date  of  August  24, 
1973)  reported  that  EPA  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator Robert  L.  Sansom  said  that,  If  any- 
thing, the  secondary  sulfur  oxide  standard 
under  consideration  would  be  "more  strict." 
I  would  like  your  thoughts  on  any  such 
proposed  action.  speclflcaUy  the  basis  for 
"more  strict"  sulfur  limits. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  there 
are  Instances  when  EPA  Washington  bead- 
quarters  personnel  and  EPA  regional  offices 
seem  at  odds  in  their  responses  to  state  of- 
ficials. Do  you  plan  any  Improved  liaison 
between  EPA-Washlngton,  the  regions  and 
the  state  control  groups? 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBKBT   C.  BTKO, 

US.  Senator. 

COTTNCn.  ON  Envib^nmxntai.  Qualitt, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  4,  1793. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btxo. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btkd:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  24  asking  for  further  elab- 
oration of  my  views  on  a  variety  of  Issues 
related  to  Impediments  to  the  use  of  coal. 

First  let, me  explain  EPA's  Clean  Puels 
Policy.  Last  fall  EPA  completed  Its  analysis 
of  whether  sufficient  coal  supplies  of  ap- 
propriate sulfur  content  would  be  avaUable 
to  meet  State  sulfur  regulations  effective  in 
1975.  That  analysis  indicated  that  sufficient 
supplies  of  sulfur  removal  equipment  and 
low  sulfur  coal  would  be  avalltUsle  to  achieve 
the  primary  health  related,  standard  by  1976. 
However,  supplies  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  goals  of  achieving  secondary  stcmdarda 
or  better  In  that  short  a  time  frame. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  minimize  the 
pressures  on  available  supplies  and  to  dis- 
courage undesirable  switching  from  coal  to 
oU,  EPA  adopted  a  policy  of  urging  the  States 
to  delay  Implementation  of  stilfur  regulations 
applying  to  coal-fired  sources  related  to 
achievement  of  secondary  sulfur  dioxide 
standards  beyond  1976.  This  position  was 
supported  In  the  President's  first  Energy 
message  this  year. 

EPA  has  been  working  actively  with  the 
States  whose  regulations  Impacted  most  se- 
verely on  coca  burning  facmtles  located  in 
areas  where  attainment  of  the  primary  air 
quality  standard  was  not  at  issue.  In  most  In- 
stances, those  activities  will  result  In  a  relax- 
ation of  the  stringency  or  timing  of  the 
previously  adopted  control  regulations  and 
permit  the  burning  of  higher  sulfur  con- 
tent fuel  than  was  previously  possible.  For 
this  approach  to  succeed  over  the  long  run. 
it  win  be  necessary  for  the  electric  utilities 
to  make  a  greater  conunltment  to  the  instal- 
lation of  stack  gas  cleaning  devices  than 
heretofore.  EPA  Is  also  providing  modeling 
support  to  the  States  In  order  to  aid  In  efforts 
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to  "tailor"  sulfur  content  regulations  to 
meet  the  primary  health  standards.  This 
effort  Is  designed  to  correct  the  problem  at. 
poaslble  overcontrol  you  cited  In  the  second 
par«(raph  of  your  letter. 

We  are  now  in  the  prooeas  of  revoking  the 
seoondary  annual  average  standard  for  sulfur 
dioxide.  The  observation  as  to  a  "more  strict" 
secondary  standard  attributed  to  Mr.  San- 
som related  to  the  possible  need  for  a  re- 
vised abort  term  standard  to  protect  against 
vegetation  damage.  Neither  the  revocation 
of  the  annual  average  standard  nor  a  pro- 
posal of  a  new  short  tenn  standard  would  be 
expected  to  have  any  major  Impact  on  exist- 
ing state  regulations. 

Tou  also  ask  for  a  clarlflcatlon  of  EPA 
poUcy  on  supplementary  or  Intermittent  con- 
trol systems.  The  q>eclflcs  of  this  issue  are 
still  under  review,  and  EPA  (SCS)  will  an- 
nounce its  policy  later  this  week. 

With  reject  to  your  observation  about 
conflicting  responses  from  EPA  headquar- 
ters and  BFA  regional  offices  on  State  officials' 
concerns,  I  am  sure  that  in  a  decentralized 
organization  such  as  EPA  such  differences 
win  occur  from  time  to  time.  This  Is  partlo- 
\ilarly  true  In  areas  where  new  poUcy  or  pro- 
grams are  under  development.  To  mlnlmlee 
■ucb  problems,  the  Agency  holds  periodic 
headquarters/ regional  office  meetings,  and 
the  EPA  headquarters  staff  meets  regularly 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
and  Territorial  Air  Pollution  Program  Ad- 
ministrators. 

In  »\xm  I  think  that  EPA  has  pursued  a 
reasonable  approach  with  respect  to  the  an- 
cillary problems  of  energy  and  of  coal  In 
particular  within  our  overall  mission  of  en- 
vironmental protection  as  defined  by  the 
law  and  the  courts.  I  believe  that  recent  evi- 
dence that  coal  production  is  again  moving 
upward  is  consistent  with  the  success  of  this 
policy,  although  more  fundamentally  it  re- 
flects the  resolution  of  the  many  production 
and  comparative  price  problems  that  have 
limited  the  use  of  coal  in  recent  years. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  useful  to  you.  I 
shall  see  to  it  that  you  are  supplied  with  a 
full  report  when  our  SCS  announcement 
oocurs.  I  will  of  course  be  happy  to  meet  with 
you  again  to  discuss  any  matter  within 
EPA's  Jurisdiction  which  Is  of  Interest  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rttssrix.  E.  TIuxn, 

Chairman. 

XT.8.  Envixonickntai. 

Protection  Aoenct, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Brmn, 
U£.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Btrd:  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  two  Federal  Register  notices  concerning 
Supplementary  Control  Systems  (SCS)  and 
secondary  SO,  standards.  These  notices  wlU 
be  the  subject  at  a  press  conference  by  John 
R.  Quarles,  Deputy  Administrator  of  EPA, 
scheduled  for  11  a.m.  od  Thursday,  Septem- 
bers. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  these 
regulations,  I  would  be  happy  to  arrange  a 
briefing  for  you  at  any  time  which  Is  con- 
venient for  you.  My  telephone  number  is 
755-3930. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  O.  Rtan, 
Acting  Director,  Office  oj  Legislation. 
Bnclosures. 

(40  CFR  Pan  61] 

Environmxntal    Protcctxow    Aoxnct PlMP- 

aution.  Adoption,  and  StrBicrrrAL  or  Im- 

VLXlOOtTATION    PLANS    ITSB    OF    STTPPLXICXN- 

TAIT  Control  Ststkhb  and  Implxicxmta- 

noN  or  Sbcondart  Standards 

On  August  14.  1971  (38  FJl.  16486),  the 
Administrator  promulgated  as  40  CFR  Part 
430,  regylayons  for  the  preparation,  adop- 
-ISSl— Part  as 


tion,  and  submittal  of  State  Implementation 
Plans  (State  plan  guidelines)  imder  Section 
110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended.  Theee 
regulations  were  republished  November  26, 
1971  (Se  rs..  22308) ,  as  40  CFB  Part  61.  The 
amendments  proposed  herein  woiUd  revise' 
40  CWR  Part  61  by  making  certain  modlflca^ 
tions  and  additions. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  allow 
selective  use  of  supplementary  control  sys- 
tems as  a  means  of  attaining  and  maintain- 
ing the  national  ambient  air  quaUty  stand- 
ards (referred  to  hereafter  as  "natlooal 
standards")  in  cases  where  permanent  pro- 
duction curtailment,  shutdown,  or  delays  in 
attainment  of  the  national  standards  are  the 
only  other  alternatives.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments also  clarify  policies  on  the  use  of  In- 
creased stack  height  to  take  advantage  of 
the  dispersive  effects  of  the  atmo^here; 
modify  the  definition  of  "reasonable  time" 
tor  attainment  of  secondary  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards;  and  modify 
guidelines  for  preparation  of  future  State 
Implementation  Plan  revisions  related  to  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  national 
standards  for  sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate 
matter. 

STTPPLXICXNTAXT  CONTROL  BTSTEICB 

Supplementary  control  systems,  as  ad- 
dressed herein,  are  system  whereby  the  rate 
of  emissions  from  a  source  Is  curtailed  when 
meteorological  conditions  conducive  to  high 
ground-level  poUutant  concentrations  exist 
or  are  anticipated.  Supplementary  control 
systems  continuously  monitor  emissions, 
meteorological  conditions,  and  ambient  air 
quality  In  the  vicinity  of  the  source,  and,  by 
combining  these  and  other  data  in  an  appro- 
priate prediction  model,  provide  a  procedure 
for  estimating  the  ambient  air  quaUty  which 
would  exist  In  the  future.  Integral  to  supple- 
mentary control  systems  are  comprehensive 
and  enforceable  emission  Ihnltation  criteria 
and  source  control  procedures  to  Insure  that 
emissions  are  cvirtalled  at  the  times  and  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  attain  and  maintain 
the  national  standards  regardless  at  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  Systems  of  this  general 
type  have  been  discussed  in  the  past  under 
various  terminologies  such  as  "Intermittent 
control  systems,"  "various  controls  systems," 
etc..  and  have  not  been  previously  considered 
acceptable  for  maintenance  of  the  national 
standards. 

The  previous  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  position  on  supplementary  ocntrol 
systems  was  set  forth  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  July  37.  1973,  (S7  FJl.  15006).  as  f<dlows: 

"...  At  this  time.  It  (supplementary 
control)  Is  not  considered  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  permanent  control  systems  for 
attaining  and  maintaining  national  stand- 
ards. Experience  with  systems  employing  In- 
tennlttent  process  curtailment  Indicates  that 
although  air  quality  Is  Improved,  violations 
of  ambient  air  quality  standards  stUl  occur. 
Additional  experience  with  these  systems 
may.  however.  In  specific  cases  improve  this 
rellabUlty." 

Analysis  of  data  such  as  these  Indicates 
that  Incorporation  of  the  design  and  enforce- 
ment features  required  by  these  proposed 
regulations  and  the  proposed  Appendix  P 
would  Insure  that  such  systems  would  be 
reliable  means  of  attaining  and  maintaining 
the  national  standards  In  carefully  selected 
situations.  Furthermore,  given  the  limita- 
tions on  availability  of  stack-gas  cleaning 
systems  and  low-sulfur  fuels  over  the  next 
few  years,  the  difficulty  in  retrofitting  some 
facilities  with  stack-gas  cleaning  systems, 
and  the  distribution/allocation  problems  as- 
sociated with  low-sulfur  fuels.  It  would  be 
imdeslrable  to  rely  solely  upon  these  methods 
to  attain  and  maintain  the  national  stand- 
ards In  cases  where  supplementary  control 
systems  could  be  applied  in  an  equally  reli- 
able and  enforceable  manner.  Also,  since  the 
availability  of  stack-gas  cleaning  systems  and 
low-«ulfur  fuels  la.  In  part,  a  function  of 


time  (e.g..  the  time  required  to  design.  buUd. 
and  Install  hardware  without  unduly  dl»- 
n4>ting  produotton  of  electric  power,  and  the 
time  required  to  develop  new  f\iel  sources), 
tbelr  avallablUty  wUl  Improve  with  time.  Tbm 
use  of  si4>plementary  control  systems  in  se- 
lected situations  could,  therefoie.  resiUt  in 
attainment  of  the  national  standards  in  a 
sbOTter  time  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 
sible. 

These  proposed  regulations  impose  strin- 
gent limitations  on  the  types  of  sources  and 
situations  for  which  use  at  supplementary 
control  systems  may  be  considered  accept- 
able. These  limitations  are  based  on  two 
principal  considerations:  First,  supplement- 
ary control  systems  wlU  be  allowed  only  In 
situations  where  tbelr  use  is  necessary  to 
augment  constant  emission  limitation  tecb- 
nlquea  which  are  avaUable  to  a  speclllc 
source,  and  only  untU  completely  adequate 
constant  emission  llnUtatlon  teclinlques  be- 
came available;  that  is.  In  situations  wbereln 
the  sole  alternatives  are  either  permanent 
production  curtailment  or  delay  of  an  attain- 
ment date  for  the  national  standards.  Sec- 
ond, supplementary  control  systems  wlU  be 
aUowed  only  in  situations  «4>ere  tbey  wm 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  reliability  and  can 
be  made  legally  enforceable;  that  is.  where 
the  emission  sources  can  be  readily  and 
uneqxilvocally  Indenttfled. 

These  oonslderatlons  preclude  uss  of  sup- 
plementary control  systems  to  control  car- 
bon monoxide  and  particulate  emissions: 
constant  emission  reduction  techniques  and 
equipment  oiHsable  of  adequately  redticlng 
such  emissions  are  widely  used  and  can  be 
considered  available  for  appUcatlon  to  all 
sources.  Although  temporary  shortages  of 
low  sulfur  fuel  oU  may  occur  during  the  next 
several  years,  techniques  for  producing  low 
sulfur  oil  are  expected  to  become  sxifflclentty 
available  so  that  the  use  of  supplementary 
control  systems  for  oil-fired  boilers  will  not 
be  necessary. 

The  requirement  for  enforceability  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  supplementary  control 
systems  to  control  hydrocarbon  and  nitrogen 
oxides  emissions.  Hydrocarbons  and  nltrto 
oxides  are  precursors  to  photochemical  oxi- 
dants and  nitrogen  dioxide.  Formation  at 
the  latter  two  pollutants  Is  a  result  of  com- 
plex photochemical  proceeses  involving 
atmospheric  conditions  which  may  be  highly 
variable  and  requires  the  Interaction  of 
pollutants  from  a  variety  of  soxirces,  includ- 
ing motor  vehicles.  The  contribution  of  one 
precursor  source  to  the  resultant  photo- 
chemical oxidant  or  nitrogen  dioxide  con- 
centration cannot  be  defined  with  sufllolent 
confidence  to  ensure  enforceability,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  source  owner  or  operator 
would  be  willing  to  accept  sole  responsibility 
for  attaining  and  maintaining  the  national 
standards  for  photoohemloal  oxldanta  or 
nitrogen  dioxide  throughout  the  area  poten- 
tlaUy  influenced  by  that  source's  emissions. 

Finally,  If  supplementary  control  systems 
are  to  be  reliable,  a  strong  predictive  rela- 
tionship must  be  established  between  the 
user's  emissions  and  the  ambient  air  quality 
in  the  affected  area.  This  predictive  relation- 
ship cannot  be  established  with  confldenoe 
If  other  sources  have  a  significant  impact 
on  air  quality  in  the  area.  Hence,  the  en- 
forceability requirement  can  only  be  sat- 
isfied for  supplementary  control  systems 
applied  to  a  source  sufficiently  Isolated  from 
others  that  the  owner  or  operator  Is  wUI- 
Ing  and  able  to  accept  full  legal  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  national  stand- 
ards throughout  the  area  in  which  emis- 
sions from  that  source  Influence  ambient  air 
quality.  It  Is  essential  that  this  area  be  care- 
fuUy  defined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In  a 
few  instances,  it  may  be  possible  for  two  or 
more  sources  to  Implement  a  supplementary 
control  system  Jointly,  and  thus  share  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  the  ambient  air  quality.  The 
regulations  propoeed  herein  are  not  Intend- 
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ed  to  prevent  this  type  of  arrangement  so 
long  as  the  appropriate  conditions,  Includ- 
ing enXorceablUty,  are  met.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  designing  and  operat- 
ing a  system  Involving  more  than  one  source 
increases  the  complexity  of  this  technique. 
These  criteria,  therefore,  generelly  restrict 
consideration  of  supplementary  tjontrol  sys- 
tems for  application  to  only  a  unall  num- 
ber of  Isolated  sources  of  sulfur  dioxide. 

The  regrulatlons  proposed  herein  would 
also  require  demonstration  by  each  candi- 
date source  on  a  case-by-case  basis  that 
adequate  constant  emission  reduction  tech- 
niques are  not  available  to  attain  and  main- 
tain the  national  standards,  and  that  those 
techniques  which  are  available  would  be  ap- 
plied to  permanently  reduce  emissions  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  prior  to  appli- 
cation of  supplementary  control  systems. 
Further,  these  regulations  would  require  that 
each  soiirce  or  system  of  sources  utilizing  a 
supplementary  control  system  s\;pp<Mrt  and 
participate  In  an  appropriate  research,  devel- 
opment, engineering,  and  demonstration  pro- 
gnram  to  Insure  that  the  supplementary  con- 
trol system  can  be  replaced  by  constant  emis- 
sion limitation  techniques  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  cases  where  the  source  is  subject  to  a  cur- 
rent compliance  schedule,  good  faith  efforts 
to  achieve  that  schedule  should  be  attempted 
prior  to  resorting  to  a  supplementary  con- 
trol system.  If  a  supplementary  control  sys- 
tem Is  found  to  be  necessary,  the  revised 
compliance  schedule  should  contain  the  ma- 
jor applicable  milestones  associated  with  the 
program  to  obtain  constant  emission  limita- 
tion techniques.  It  Is  not  intended  that  ac- 
complishment of  the  milestones  be  legally 
blading,  because  In  many  cases  the  schediUe 
for  a  particular  phase  may  be  dependent 
upon  the  results  of  a  previous  phase.  How- 
ever, the  milestones  should  be  sufficiently 
definitive  so  that  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  Included  in  the  annual  review  of 
the  supplementary  control  system  perform- 
ance as  specified  In  these  regulations. 

Obviously,  the  necessity  for  the  continued 
application  of  supplementary  control  systems 
must  be  reassessed  from  tlme-to-ttme  In  con- 
sideration of  the  increasmg  availability  of 
constant  emission  limitation  techniques.  The 
proposed  regulations  require  that  this  reas- 
sessment be  accomplished  at  least  once  dur- 
ing each  five-year  period  in  addition  to  the 
annual  review  of  the  source's  efforts  to  re- 
place the  supplementary  control  s^'Stem. 

Supplementary  control  systems  will  not  be 
authorized  for  new  or  modifled  sources. 
It  la  Intended  that  In  all  cases,  new  sources 
be  properly  designed,  located,  and  con- 
structed with  constant  emission  limitation 
techniques  adequate  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional standards. 

However,  in  the  Administrator's  judgment 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  require  shutdown  or  permanent  cur- 
tailment of  production  for  existing  sources 
which  could  use  supplementary  control  sys- 
tems to  temporarily  attain  and  maintain  the 
national  standards.  For  example,  many  exist- 
ing non-ferrous  smelters  would  require  emis- 
sion reductions  In  excess  of  90  percent  in 
order  to  avoid  violations  of  the  national 
standards  fcnr  sulfur  dioxide  during  all  ad- 
verse meteorological  conditions.  In  general, 
constant  emission  limitation  techniques  cap- 
able of  achieving  this  degree  of  emtsson  ra- 
ducton  are  not  available  for  every  smelter. 
The  alternatives  in  most  cases  will  be  either 
to  close  these  facilities  (or  drastically  cur- 
tall  production),  or  apply  supplementary 
control  systems.  Weak  gas  stream  scrubbing 
and  process  changes  nuty  become  available 
for  application  to  many  non-ferrous  smelters 
in  the  future.  However,  at  this  time,  avail- 
able control  technology  for  most  non-fer- 
rous smelters  consists  of  operation  of  by- 
product sulfuric  add  plants  to  control  emis- 
sions troca.  strong  gas  streams.  The  regula- 
tions proposed  herein  require  that,  where 
by-product  sulfuric  acid  plants  are  Imprac- 
tlca>    on   aouroes    currently   violating    the 


( 


NAAQB,  procedures  such  as  permanent  pro- 
duction curtailment  must  be  Implemented  to 
permanently  reduce  emissions  to  the  level 
attainable  with  acid  plants.  This  level  must 
be  achieved  through  permanent  emission 
limitation  procedures:  if  further  reductions 
are  still  necessary  to  meet  national  stand- 
ards, and  cannot  be  achieved  through  other 
control  techniques,  then  a  supplementary 
control  system  wovUd  be  required  until  con- 
stant emission  limitation  techniques  be- 
come available.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  major  non-ferrous  smelters  In 
the  country  will  require  and  qualify  for  sup- 
plementary control  systems  to  attain  the 
national  standeirds. 

A  similar,  though  less  severe,  situation 
exists  for  a  few  coal-fired  electric  generating 
plants  which,  if  not  allowed  to  use  supple- 
mentary control  systems,  would  have  to 
either  delay  attainment  of  the  standards  or 
permanently  curtail  power  production  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  adverse  meteort>loglcal 
conditions  occurrmg  only  a  few  percent  of 
the  time.  Conventional  svilfur  oxides  control 
techniques  for  coal-fired  electric  generating 
plants  Include  stack-gas  cleaning  and  use  of 
low-stdfur  coal.  Stack-gas  cleaning  to  control 
sulfur  oxides  emissions  is  considered  "ade- 
quately demonstrated"  for  the  purposes  of 
section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  there- 
fore was  the  basis  for  the  new  source  per- 
formance standards  promulgated  Decem- 
ber 23.  1971  (36  FJi.  24876).  Sulfur  oxides 
scrubbing  equipment  currently  is  being  In- 
stalled at  a  number  of  new  and  existing  elec- 
tric generating  plants,  and  its  use  at  exist- 
ing faculties  will  be  increased  gradually  over 
the  next  few  years.  However,  there  are  prac- 
tical limitations  to  this  technology  includ- 
ing: Sulfur  oxides  scrubbing  Is  relatively 
new  technology  which  means,  among  other 
thln<fs,  that  e&ch  installation  must  be  In- 
dividually designed  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  necessary  for  most  other  air  pollu- 
tion control  systems:  there  are  limitations 
on  control  equipment  manufacturers'  ca- 
pacity to  design,  build,  and  Install  sulfur 
oxides  scrubbing  equipment  on  a  retrofit 
basis:  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
retrofit  of  available  equipment  is  not  cur- 
rently i>ossibIe  on  all  existing  coal-fired 
electric  generating  plants.  Neverthless,  EPA 
continues  to  believe  that  sulfur  oxides  scrub- 
bing is  completely  appropriate  and  available 
for  use  in  most  situations  where  adequate 
amounts  of  low-sulfur  fuel  are  not  available. 
As  for  the  use  of  low-sulfur  coal,  the  limlta- 
ttons  on  Its  availability  Impose  definite  con- 
straints on  Its  use  as  a  sulfur  oxides  control 
technique  at  this  time.  Low-sulfur  fuels 
cannot  be  coiisldered  available  for  all  coal- 
fired  electric  generating  plants  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Accordingly,  demonstration  that  stack  gas 
cleaning  and  low-sulfur  (and  desulfurlzed) 
coal  are  not  available  for  use  by  a  specific 
source  will  have  to  be  evaluated  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  It  is  estimated  that  less  than 
50  coal-fired  electric  generating  plants  would 
qualify  for  supplementary  control  systems 
under  these  criteria. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the  ap- 
proval of  supplementary  control  systems 
could  tend  to  inhibit  further  development 
and  application  of  improved  constant  emis- 
sion limitation  techniques.  However,  the  vast 
majority  of  sulfur  dioxide  sources  cannot 
meet  the  criteria  required  for  use  of  sup- 
plementary control  systems.  Hence,  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  sulfur  dioxide  sources 
which  must  attain  and  maintain  the  na- 
tional standards  by  use  of  constant  emission 
limitation  techniques.  These  will  provide 
sufficient  stimulus  for  development  and  ap- 
plication of  new  and  Improved  techniques. 
Also,  a  condition  for  the  use  of  a  supple- 
mentary control  system  wUl  be  support  of  a 
research  and  demonstration  program  by  the 
firm  operating  the  source  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  constant  emission  reduction 
technology  applicable  to  the  source. 

The  Administrator  recognizes  that  there 


are  several  unquantlfled  factors  which  could 
cause  the  widespread  use  of  supplementary 
control  systems  to  be  undesirable.  The  effect 
of  total  atmospheric  loading  of  sulfur  oxides 
Is  of  particular  concern :  It  Includes  the  im- 
pact of  suspended  sulfate  formation,  addlfl- 
cation  of  sou  and  water,  visibility  reduction, 
and  changes  In  background  concentration.  It 
Is  not  cmrrently  possible  to  quantify  these  ef- 
fects of  atmospheric  loading,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  accuoately  estimate  the  impact  of 
supplementary  control  systems  on  total 
atmospheric  loading.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  in 
addition  to  the  implied  preference  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  that  attainment  of  the  na- 
tional standards  through  constant  emission 
reduction  is  preferable  to  use  of  supplemen- 
tary control  systems. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  pro- 
posed regulations  merely  allow  States  to  give 
appropriate  sources  the  option  of  using  such 
systems  as  a  temporary  measure  to  attain  and 
maintain  national  standards.  EPA  cannot 
and  would  not  require  States  to  offer  this 
option.  Moreover,  each  request  for  approval 
to  use  such  a  system  would  have  to  be 
evaluated  individually  by  the  State  agency, 
and  State  approval  wUl  be  subject  to  review 
and  approval  by  EPA.  In  addition,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment efforts  will  be  more  extensive  and, 
therefore,  more  costly  than  in  cases  where 
constant  emission  limitation  systems  are 
used.  Accordingly,  States  are  encouraged  to 
require  licensing  of  supplementary  control 
systems  and  to  Impose  fees  to  defray  the 
additional  monitoring  and  enforcement  costs. 

Section  110(a)  (2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
quires that  State  Implementation  Plans  must 
Include  "emission  limitations,  schedules,  and 
timetables  for  compliance  with  such  limita- 
tions, and  ruch  other  metuures  <u  may  be 
Tieceasary  to  ins\ire  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  primary  or  secondary  stand- 
ard, including,  but  not  limited  to,  land-use 
and  transportation  controls"  (emphasis 
added).  It  is  the  Administrator's  Judgment 
that  the  tise  of  supplementary  control  sys- 
tems is  in  certain  situations  a  "necessary" 
measure  as  authorized  by  the  Act.  Because 
such  systems  can  be  designed  and  operated 
in  such  a  way  at  to  be  a  reliable  means  of  at- 
taining and  maintaining  national  standards 
In  selected  situations,  it  would  serve  no 
stated  purpose  of  the  Act  to  prohibit  their 
use  where  no  other  reasonable  alternatives 
exist. 

While  the  Administrator  is  well  aware  that 
questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  legal 
basis  for  allowing  the  use  of  supplementary 
control  systems,  it  Is  his  judgment  that  their 
use,  under  the  conditions  set  forth  In  these 
proposed  regulations,  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  is  in  the  l>est  Interests  of  the  public. 

ACCEPTABtLrrT    Or    INCaCASZD    STACK    HEIGHT 

EfJTective  and  reliable  operation  of  a  supple- 
mentary control  system  often  can  be 
enhanced  by  increasing  the  stack  height 
beyond  what  would  normally  be  considered 
good  engineering  practice.  For  purposes  of 
this  discussion  a  stack  which  conforms  to 
good  engineering  practice  is  sufficiently  tall 
that  emissions  from  the  stack  are  not  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  the  atmospheric  down- 
wash,  eddies,  or  wakes  created  by  the  facility 
or  nearby  structures  and  terrain.  Emissions 
from  stacks  which  are  shorter  than  required 
by  good  engineering  practice  often  can  cause 
excessively  high  ground  level  concentrations 
and  nuisances  within,  and  in  the  inunedlate 
vicinity  of,  the  facility.  For  fairly  level  ter- 
rain, good  engineering  practice  will  normally 
result  in  stack  height  approximately  two  and 
one-half  times  the  height  of  the  facility  and 
nearby  obstructions.  For  more  complex  situa- 
tions, this  rule-of-thiunb  is  too  simplistic, 
and  detaUed  engmeerlng  and  meterological 
Investigations  of  the  proposed  site  should  be 
conducted  to  determine  the  appropriate  stack 
height.  The  use  of  stack  height  up  to  the 
level  of  good  engineering  practice  is  encour- 
aged by  EPA  in  order  to  avoid  local  nuisances. 
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But  although  the  KnvlronineAUa  Protection 
Afenoy  will  accept  existing  stacks,  it  will  not 
credit,  as  an  acceptable  portion  .of  an  atr- 
poUuUoQ  control  strategy,  any  extension  of 
stack  height  beyond  that  of  good  engineering 
practice  luiless  the  extension  is  accom- 
pUdied  as  part  of  an  approved  supplementary 
control  system. 

DXriMlTION    OP  IXASOMABLK   TDCX 

The  revisions  proposed  herein  also  modify 
the  definition  of  "reasonable  time"  for  at- 
tainment of  secondary  standards  by  specify- 
ing that  "reasonable  time"  shall  be  the  time 
required  to  design,  fabricate,  and  Install 
reasonably  available  control  technology,  as 
defined  in  Appendix  B  to  the  State  plan 
guidelines  (40  CFR  61).  States  may  postpone 
application  of  such  measures  only  In  cases 
where  the  control  strategy  would  have  a 
severe  adverse  economic  or  social  Impact. 
The  Administrator  expects  such  postpone- 
ments to  be  rare,  but  tbey  may  be  required 
In  special  cases  to  prevent  plant  shutdown 
or  to  prevent  massive  replacement  of  recently 
Installed  equipment  which  would  resiilt  in  an 
inequitable  economic  impact.  Any  postpone- 
ment beyond  January  1, 1978,  vommX,  be  subject 
to  periodic  reevaiuatlon  at  five-year  Intervals. 
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It  is  proposed  to  amend  Part  51  of  Chapter 
I,  Title  40  of  the  Code  of  Federal  RegiUatloiis 
as  follows : 

Part  61— REQUIREMENTS  FOB  PREPARA- 
TION, ADOPTION  AND  SUBMITTAL  OP 
IMPLEMENTATION  PLANS 

Subpart  A — qenksal  provisions 
In  f  61.1,  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph 

(n)  Is  revised  and  paragraph  (q)  is  adaed.  As 

amended  {  51.1  reads  as  follows: 


rtrrnax  ekvisions  to  contbol  stsategixs         i  61.   Definitions 


The  proposed  regulations  would  establish 
more  strmgent  requirements  for  future  dem- 
onstrations of  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  standards  for  particulate  matter  and  sul- 
fur dioxide.  Diffusion  modeling  would  be 
required  for  use  in  estimating  maximum 
concentrations,  and  the  areas  in  which  these 
concentrations  occur,  unless  application  of  a 
diffusion  model  is  shown  to  be  mappropriate. 
The  alternatives  to  diffusion  models,  such  as 
the  simple  rollback  techniques  whteh  have 
been  used  and  accepted  in  the  past,  are 
particularly  inappropriate  for  prediction  of 
the  short-term  peak  concentrations  which 
are  a  major  factor  in  detaUed  analyses  of 
air  quality  around  large  point  sources. 

The  use  of  "example  regions"  would  also 
be  eliminated  in  revisions  to  sulfur  dioxide 
and  particulate  matter  control  strategies. 
This  concept  was  necessary  and  acceptable 
during  the  initial  development  of  State  Im- 
plementtag  Plans,  but  It  can  result  in  made- 
quate  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  large  point 
sources.  Elimination  of  the  "example  region" 
concept  is  intended  to  lead  to  better  under- 
standing and  solution  of  air  quality  control 
problems  in  regions  not  initially  selected  as 
examples. 

These  changes  would  apply  only  to  future 
revisions  to  particulate  matter  and  sulfur 
dioxide  control  strategies.  The  currently  ap- 
proved State  Implementation  Plans  have  been 
reviewed  and  are  considered  necessary  and 
adequate  to  attain  and  maintain  the  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  The  proposed 
regulations  would  not  require  that  revisions 
be  submitted  solely  m  order  to  redemonstrate 
adequacy  of  these  control  strategies  under 
the  revised  guidelines. 

PtTBLIC    PAKTICIPATION 

Interested  persons  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  rule-making  by  submitting 
written  comments  in  triplicate  to  the  Office 
of  Air  Quality  Planning  and  Standards,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  North  Carolina  27711,  Attention: 
Mr.  Robert  Nellgan.  All  relevant  comments 
received  hot  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  notice  will  be 
considered.  Receipt  of  comments  will  be  ac- 
knowledged but  substantive  responses  will 
not  be  provided.  Comments  receiv^  will  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  during  normal 
business  hours  at  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
401  M  Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20460. 

This  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  is  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  Section  110  and 
Section  301(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  (4a  U-8.C.  1876,  et.  seq.) . 

John  R.  Qttablxs.  Jr., 
^<**JHr     Adminiatrator.     Envirtmmentat 
Protection  Agenetf. 


(n)  "Control  strategy"  means  a  combina- 
tion of  emission  reduction  and  sucli  other 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  national  stand- 
ard. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  measures 
such  as:  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(q)  "Supplementary  control  systems"  are 
systems  which  limit  the  rate  of  pollutant 
emissions  during  periods  when  meterological 
conditions  conducive  to  ground-level  om- 
centratlons  in  excess  of  ambient  standards 
exist  or  are  anticipated. 

StTBPAHT  B FLAN   CONTENT  AND  SEQTTiaZMENTS 

In  {  61.12,  paragraph  (a)  Is  revised  to  read 
as  f(dlow8: 

{  51.12  Control    strategy:    OeneraL 

(a)  In  any  region  where  existing  (meas- 
ured or  estimated)  ambient  levels  of  a  pol- 
lutant exceed  the  levels  specified  by  an  appli- 
cable national  standard,  the  plan  shall 
provide  the  degree  of  emission  limitation  and 
other  measures  necessary  for  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  such  national  standard  in- 
cluding those  necessary  to  offset  emission 
increases  that  oan  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result  from  projected  growth  of  popula- 
tion, Industrial  activity,  motor  vehicle  traffic, 
or  other  factors  that  may  cause  or  contribute 
to  an  Increase  In  emissions. 

In  {  61.13,  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  are  re- 
vised and  subparagraphs  (d)(4),  (e)(4)  and 
(e)(6)  and  paragraph  (h)  are  added  As 
amended  5  51.13  reads  as  follows: 
§  51.13  Control  strategy:  Svdfur  oxides  and 
particulate  matter. 
(a)  In  any  region  where  emission  limita- 
tions and  other  means  are  necessary  for 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  a  primary 
standard  for  sulfur  oxides  or  particulate 
matter,  the  plan  shall  set  forth  a  control 
Etrategy  which  shall  provide  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  primary  standard  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

(b)(1)  "Reasonable  time"  for  attainment 
of  a  secondary  standard  pursuant  to  i  51.10 
(c)  shall  be  the  time  required  to  design, 
fabricate  and  install  necessary  control  sys- 
tems, unless  the  State  shows  that  good  cause 
e.-;lsts  for  postponing  their  application.  Good 
cause  for  postponing  the  application  of  such 
systems  may  Include  the  unavailability  of 
necessary  control  systems  or  the  likelihood 
that  installation  of  the  control  systems 
would  cause  severe  adverse  social  and  eco- 
nomic Impacts. 

(b)  (2)  Where  the  time  for  attainment  of 
a  secondary  standard  established  by  the 
State  extends  beyond  January  1,  1978,  the 
State  Shall  submit,  after  notice  and  puUlc 


hearing,  a  reanalysU  of  the  plan  at  Intervals 
of  no  more  than  five  years  from  the  date  of 
plan  approval  by  the  Administrator.  States 
shall  consider  application  of  reasonable  In- 
terim emission  reduction  measures  to  mini- 
mize adverse  welfare  effects  which  occur  at 
air  quality  levels  in  excess  of  the  secondarr 
standards. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  Control  strategy  demonstrations  sub- 
mitted as  a  revision  to  an  approved  plan 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  provide  an  explicit  contr<4  strategy 
demonstration  for  esoh  region  affected  by 
such  revision. 

(e)   •  •  • 

(4)  Control  strategy  demonstratlonB  sub- 
mitted as  a  revision  to  an  approved  plan 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  utilize  a  diffusion  model  to  estimate 
the  maximum  air  quality  concentrations 
which  are  expected  after  application  of  the 
control  strategy.  Other  methods  of  relating 
emissions  to  air  quality  may  be  used  only 
when  the  application  of  a  diffusion  model  Is 
shown  to  be  inappropriate. 

(5)  (1)  Before  supplementary  control  sys-  - 
tems  can  be  authorized,  the  operator  of  the 
source  must  show  that  (1)  all  constant  emis- 
sion reduction  technology  (or  Its  equiva- 
lent) available  to  the  source  has  been  im- 
plied and  is  insufficient  to  attain  air  quality 
standards:  (2)  further  constant  emission 
reduction  means  are  not  available  In  its  par- 
ticular case:  and  (3)  a  program  will  be  un- 
dertaken to  research,  develop,  engineer,  and 
demonstrate  such  constant  emission  reduc- 
tion technology  as  is  necessary  to  attain  the 
air  quality  standards.  An  estimated  sched- 
ule for  their  attainment  by  such  means 
must  be  provided. 

(11)  If  supplementary  control  sjtstems  are 
authorized,  each  source  using  this  wthnique 
must  be  treated  separately.  It  must  be  shown 
through  a  combination  of  diffusion  modeling 
and  air  quality  sampling  that  operation  of 
the  system  wUl  enable  national  standards  to 
be  attained  and  maintained  at  all  points  sig- 
nificantly infiuenced  by  emissions  from  said 
source. 

(lU)  It  must  be  shown  that  each  source 
lulng  a  supplementary  control  system  to 
achieve  national  air  quality  standante  has  ac- 
cepted llabUlty  for  violations  of  such  ambi- 
ent standards  in  all  areas  where  air  quality 
is  significantly  affected  by  the  source's  emis- 
sions. In  some  exceptional  cases,  two  or  man 
sources  may  be  considered  jointly  under  sub- 
division (1)  of  this  paragraph  provided  that 
It  Is  established  a  priori  how  the  llabUlty  for 
an  air  quality  standard  violation  Is  to  be 
shared  by  the  sources  involved. 

(Iv)  A  detaUed  description  of  and  addi- 
tional conditions  for  the  acoeptabUlty  of  sup- 
plementary control  systems  for  attainment 
of  national  standards  are  set  forth  in  Ad- 
pendlx  P. 

•  •  •  •  , 

(h)  The  Increase  of  stack  height  up  to  a 
height  consistent  with  good  engineering 
practice  Is  acceptable  without  qualification 
An  Increase  In  stack  height  beyond  this  level 
is  not  an  acceptable  air  quality  contrcS  pro- 
cedure unless  accomplishment  as  part  of  an 
approved  supplementary  control  system  (see 
AppendU  P  to  this  part) .  A  stack  which  oon- 
forms  to  good  engineering  practice  is  suf- 
ficiently tall  that  emissions  from  the  stack 
are  unaffected  by  the  atmospheric  down  wash 
eddies  and  wakes  which  may  be  created  by 
the  faculty  Itself,  nearby  structures  or  ter- 
rain obstacles.  Emissions  from  faculties  with 
stacks  which  do  not  conform  to  good  engi- 
neering practice  often  cause  excessively  high 
ground-level  concentrations  and  nuisances 
within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  faculty  It- 
self. For  fairly  level  terrain,  good  engineering 
practice  Is  normally  taken  to  be  a  stack 
height  2^  -times  the  height  of  the  faculty  or 
nearby  structure.  For  complex  terrain  the 
aji -times  rule-of-the-thuffib  Is  too  slmplU- 
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ttc.  I^jr  such  cases,  and  for  more  detailed  In- 
formatlon  on  good  engineering  practices,  the 
references  Usted  should  be  consulted. 


I.  Briggs,  Q.  A.,  "Plume  Blse."  pp.  7-8,  AEO 
Critical  Review  Series,  U.8.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Division  of  Technical  Infoxm»- 
tlon.  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  1969. 

a.  Ide,  Yasou,  "Theory  and  Application  of 
Factory  Smoke  Emission  Dispersion  Pat- 
tern." Japan  .  Society  of  ClvU  Engmeerlng, 
Tokyo,  Proc.  Summer  Lectures  Hydrog. 
Tokyo,  Japan,  1971. 

8.  Smith.  Mayoard  (editor),  "B«com- 
iq^nded  Qulde  for  the  Prediction  of  the  Dis- 
persion of  Airborne  EfBuents,"  pp.  38-86, 
American  Society  of  Biechanlcal  Engineers, 
346  East  47th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017, 
May  1968. 

4.  Turner.  D.  B..  "Workbook  of  Atmospheric 
Dispersion  Estimates."  Publication  No.  AP- 
26.  EPA,  Office  of  Air  Programs,  Research 
Triangle  Park.  N.G.,  Revised  1970. 

8.  Blade.  Divld  H.  (editor).  "Meteorology 
and  Atomic  Energy,"  pp.  231-386,  VS.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Division  of  Technical 
Information,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  J\ily  1968. 

In  Part  61,  AppendU  P  Is  added  as  foUows: 
APPENDIX  P— DESCRIPTION  OP  A  3trP- 
PUEMENTARY  CONTROL  SYSTEM  AND 
CRITERIA  POR  A  REQX7LATION 
This  appendix  describes  supplemebtary 
procedures  Tor  the  attainment  and  ntalnte- 
nance  of  National  Ambient  Air  Q\iaUty 
Standards  for  sulfur  dioxide  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  dispersive  capability  of  the 
atmo^here.  It  is  now  concluded  that  for  a 
limited  number  of  cases  and  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions,  procedxires  which  en- 
hance the  dispersion  of  effluents  from  large 
Isolated  sources  are  reliable  means  by  wblcti 
ground-level  a<nblent  air  quality  standards 
can  be  met. 

The  supplementary  control  system  Is  a 
relatively  new  control  procedure  for  most 
States.  Its  successful  application  depends 
on  careful  design  and  vigorous  survelllancir 
This  Appendix  provides  guidance  to  WM 
States  and  sources  for  use  in  the  develop- 
ment of  supplementary  control  systems,     t 

The  statements  presented  herein  are  not 
Intended  to  require  or  encourage  State  agen- 
cies to  authorize  such  supplementary  con- 
trol techniques  as  a  means  to  attain  and 
maintain  air  quality  standards  without  first 
consldierlng  (1)  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  threats  to  the  air  quality  standards  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  source,  (3)  the  avail- 
ability to  the  source  of  constant  emission 
reduction  techniques.  Including  low  sulfur 
fuel,  for  the  attainment  of  air  qiiality  stand- 
ards around  such  sources.  (3)  the  reliability 
and  enforceability  of  supplementary  con- 
trol techniques.  (4)  the  potential  environ- 
mental effects  of  emissions  even  though 
such  emissions  are  sufficiently  diluted  at 
groimd  level  to  attain  air  quality  stand- 
ards, and  (6)  problems  unique  to  the  source 
or  state  regulatory  system. 

1.0  DzriNmoNs 
"Supplementary  Control  Systems"  are  pro- 
cedures to  limit  the  rate  of  emissions  dtirlng 
period  when  meteorological  conditions  con- 
ducive to  high  ground-level  pollutant  oon- 
centrations  exist  or  are  anticipated.  They 
are  designed  to  meet  air  quality  standards  by 
varying  the  emission  rate  with  meteorological 
conditions  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
changing  dispersive  capacity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Supplementary  control  systems  may 
also  make  use  of  the  Increased  dispersion  of 
poUutcuits  usually  achieved  by  an  Increase 
in  effective  stack  height. 

"Effective  stack  height"  means  the  sum  of 
the  physical  height  of  the  stack  above  grade 
and  the  height  the  effluent  plume  rises  above 
the  height  of  the  stack  t^.  (Under  moat 
circumstances,  an  increase  In  the  effaottve 
stack  height  resiilts  in  a  decrease  In  the  max- 
imum  ground-level    oono«ntratloa    of   the 


emitted  pollutant  and  an  Increase  In  the 
distance  from  the  source  that  the  maTlmum 
concentration  occurs.*-  ■) 

"isolated  source"  means  a  source  suffl- 
clently  removed  from  other  sources  such  that 
it  will  assume  responsibility  for  aU  ground- 
level  sulfxu*  oxide  concentrations  In  its  vicin- 
ity and  all  other  areas  significantly  influ- 
enoed  by  Its  emissions. 

a.O    KLKmMTS    OF    A    StTVPLXlCXNTAaT    UUMTBOL 
STSTKSC 

3.1  Figure  3.1  presents  a  block  diagram 
Of  the  elements  of  an  acceptable  supplemen* 
tary  control  system  and  the  relationships 
among  them. 

3.3  Hie  function  of  each  element  follows: 

(a)  Meteorological  Inputs.  Observations 
and  predictions  of  the  valuee  of  meteondogl- 
cal  variables  required  by  the  operational 
model  to  determine  the  degree  of  oomtrot 
needed  to  avoid  threats  to  the  air  quality 
standard  (e.g.,  wind  speed,  wind  direction, 
stability,  mixing  height). 

(b)  Operating  modeL  An  Intellectual  con- 
struct which  In  this  case  relates  meteoro- 
logical Inputs,  emission  rates,  source  data  and 
terrain  and  location  factors  to  current  and 
future  ambient  air  quality  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  source. 

(c)  Scheduled  emission  rate.  The  emission 
rate  which  would  result  under  the  currently 
schedtiled  processes  and  levels  of  operation. 

(d)  Control  decision.  Declaloos,  based  on 
either  the  model  prediction  or  real-time  air 
quality  (whichever  dictates  the  lower  emla- 
slon  rate) ,  whether  or  not  to  continue  with 
scheduled  processes  and  their  attendant 
emissions,  and  If  not,  how  much  to  curtail 
the  emission  rate. 

(e)  Controlled  emissions.  The  emission  rate 
resulting  from  the  control  decision. 

(f)  Actual  meteorological  conditions.  Hie 
measures  of  wind  speed,  wind  direction,  sta- 
bility, mixing  height  and  other  meteorologi- 
cal factors  at  the  time  of  emission  release. 

(g)  Time  delays.  Time  will  be  required  to 
Implement  the  control  decision,  and  more 
time  will  pass  before  the  reduced  emlsslOQ 
rate  affects  air  quaUty  at  a  distance  from  the 
source. 

(h)  Air  quaUty.  Oround-level  pollutant 
concentrations  and  their  temporal  and  spa- 
tial distribution  resulting  from  the  source's 
emissions. 

(1)  Air  quality  monitors.  An  array  of  sam- 
pling stations  located  at  points  where  maxi- 
mum ground-level  concentrations  are  most 
probable  to  occur  (Inaccessible  points  ex- 
cepted) ,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  allow 
calibration  of  the  dispersion  model  so  that 
It  may  accurately  Interpolate  air  quality  be- 
tween samplers.  A  portion  of  the  monitors 
may  be  mobile  or  portable. 

(J)  Threah<Hd  values.  Measured  ooncentra- 
tlon  levels  somewhat  below  air  quality 
standards  and/or  rates  of  change  of  concen- 
trations that  serve  as  Indicators  of  potential 
violations  of  the  standard.  They  are  selected 
so  that  a  control  decision  for  emission  reduc- 
tion can  be  made  In  sufficient  time  to  prevent 
air  quality  standards  from  being  violated. 

(k)  Data  storage.  Synchronous  records  of 
meteorological  conditions,  emission  rate, 
model  prediction,  measured  air  quality  and 
control  decisions  available  for  control  agency 
review  and  model  upgrading. 

(1)  Upgrade  system.  A  periodic  evaluation 
of  all  system  parameters  (including  the  oper- 
ating model,  the  meteorological  prediction 
methods,  threshold  valuee  and  other  control 
criteria) ,  based  on  stored  data,  with  the  ob- 
jective to  Improve  the  system's  reliability  In 
nr^aintAiTving  ambient  air  quaUty  standards 
tac  suUur  dioxide. 

a.8  The  supplementary  control  system  de- 
scribed In  Flgiire  3.1  wUl  be  seen  to  consist 
of  three  basic  operations:  control  based  on 
air  miallty  prediction,  control  baaed  on  air 
qua^ky  measurement,  and  periodic  model  up- 
grading. Each  of  these  operations  Is  oonsld- 
ered  necessary  to  a  reliable  system,  for  each 
performs  a  valuable  function.  The  operating 


model  Is  used  to  predict  gronnd-level  pollu- 
tant ooncenftatlon  sufltelently  in  advanoe  c€ 
Ita  potential  oecurrenoe.  and  to  lnterp<date 
between  monlton.  The  raonltared  data  and 
thresIuHd  values  are  used  to  supplement  and. 
If  neceseary,  override  decisions  based  on  tlie 
model  output,  thus  compensating  for  the  lees 
than  perfect  accuracy  of  the  model.  The 
model  upgrade  operation  la  used  to  convnt 
the  tentative  initial  nkodel  into  an  accurate 
prediction  ""»«>'*"«""  tailored  to  the  speclflo 
plant  and  site. 

3.0  cmmsiA  rem  air  aoCTPraau  stats  ksoola- 
noit  AtrTHOuBDia  use  or  tbchniquxs  to 

ATTAm      MATIOITAI.      ASCBIZKT      AIR      QUAUTT 
STAlfOaaDS  BT  SOPTLXICXMTAaT  CONTBOI.  ST8- 


3.1  This  sectl<m  presents  criteria  for  an 
acceptable  State  regulation  concerning  sup- 
plementary control  systems.  The  purpoee  of 
such  a  regulation  is  to  ensure  that  supple- 
mentary control  systenu  will  be  authorised 
only  In  the  limited  situations  prescribed  by 
these  propoeed  regulattons.  and  that  the  sys- 
tems authorized  wtll  be  reliable  and  enforce- 
able with  all  necessary  elements  of  the  sys- 
tem clearly  and  legally  Identified. 

a.3  An  acceptable  State  regulation  should: 

(a)  Authorise  approval  of  each  supplemen- 
tary control  system  only  after  reasonable 
notice  and  public  hearing. 

(b)  Authc»^l2e  supplementary  control  sys- 
tems on  a  source-by-source  basis  only  after 
demonstration  by  each  source  that  technol- 
ogy Is  not  available  In  Its  case  to  meet  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  through  application 
of  oonstant  emission  reduction.  The  Justifica- 
tion should  Include: 

(1)  A  short  description  of  the  type  and 
location  of  the  facility. 

(3)  The  number,  location  and  emissions  of 
other  relevant  sources  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
faculty. 

(3)  Data  on  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
recent  air  quality  standard  violations. 

(4)  Methods  of  constant  emission  reduc- 
tion that  will  be  applied  and  the  degree  of 
emission  reduction  expected  due  to  their  ap- 
plication. 

(5)  A  statement  by  an  appropriate  senior 
official  of  the  firm  which  operates  'the  facil- 
ity that  the  firm  has  Investigated  In  good 
faith  the  availability  and  reliability  of  con- 
stant *"»«"< '^^  reduction  methods  necessary 
to  reduce  the  emissions  of  the  facility  suffi- 
ciently to  attain  and  malntailn  air  quality 
standards.  Documentation  should  accom- 
pany the  statement  that  attests  to  the  firm's 
efforts  to  obtain  and  apply  appropriate  flue 
gas  control  devices  and.  In  the  case  of  com- 
bustion sources,  to  obtain  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  low  sulfur  fuel.  A  description  must  be 
presented  of  the  firm's  research  and  demon- 
stration programs,  or  Its  participation  In 
such  programs,  which  will  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  constant  emission  reduction 
technology  applicable  to  the  source.  Such 
description  must  Include  schedules  and  re- 
sources to  be  committed,  and  an  anticipated 
date  when  adequate  emission  reduction 
technology  can  be  applied  to  the  source. 

(6)  A  plan  for  development,  operation  and 
demonstration  at  a  supplementary  control 
system. 

(7)  Any  other  factors  pertinent  to  the 
jxistlficatlon  for  the  use  of  a  supplementary 
control  system. 

(c)  Apply  only  to  Isolated  sources;  l.e.. 
thoee  sources  which  are  reasonably  remote 
from  other  sources  of  the  same  pollutant 
and  which  will  assume  full  responsibility  for 
violation  of  the  applicable  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

(d)  Define  air  quality  violations  as: 

(1)  A  single  ambient  concentration  that 
exceeds  the  standard  at  any  point  In  the 
area  significantly  affected  by  the  source  emis- 
sions. Repeated  or  consecutive  excesses  at 
the  same  monitor  or  non-simultaneous  ex- 
cesses at  different  monitors  are  multiple 
violations. 

(3)  Non-conq;>llanoe  with  stated  and  agreed 


upon  emission  ouxtallment  conditions  ^nd 
proosdurss. 

(e)  Beqiilrs  that  penalties  be  qMctfled  tat 
violations  ol  ambient  air  quaUty  standards 
or  for  failure  to  control  emissions  in  accocd- 
aaoe  with  the  approved  criteria  associated 
with  the  supplementary  control  systems. 

(f)  Apply  only  to  those  sources  which  can 
curtail  their  emissions  at  a  rate  compatible 
with  the  advance  warning  time  (of  adverse 
atmospheric  dispersion  conditions)  afforded 
by  the  supplementary  control  system,  and 
which  wlU  provide  assurances  that  curtaU- 
ment  actions  necessary  to  attain  national 
ambient  air  quaUty  standards  wlU  be  appro- 
priately implemented. 

(g)  If  permission  Is  granted  to  develop  and 
operate  a  supplementary  control  system,  n- 
qulre  formal  review  and  reexamination  of 
the  permit  at  intervals  of  6  years  or  }ess.  The 
reexamination  should  include  a  survey  of 
control  techniques  which  may  have  become 
avaUable,  the  continued  relaUve  Isolation  of 
the  facility  and  other  factors  which  toay  bear 
on  the  conditions  for  use  of  a  supplementary 
control  system  by  the  (acuity. 

(h)  Authorise  a  fee  for  a  permit  to  op- 
erate a  supplementary  control  system  (funds 
from  which  wUl  be  used  by  the  control 
agency  for  the  additional  surveUlance  and 
enforcement  functions  necessitated  by  the 
supplementary  control  system) . 

(1)  Require  the  source  to  establish,  main- 
tain and  continuously  operate  monitors  for 
sensing  the  poUutant  emission  rate,  air  qual- 
ity and  meteorological  variables.  Emission 
rate  estimates  m&j  be  substituted  for  emis- 
sion measuremenu  provided  such  estimates 
provide  data  of  equivalent  accuracy,  docu- 
menutlon.  and  legal  acceptabUlty  as  direct 
emission  measurements. 

(j)  Orant  the  agency  continuous  access  to 
aU  emission,  air  quality  and  meteorological 
data  collected  by  the  source  and  authority  to 
Inspect,  test  and  calibrate  aU  sensors,  record- 
ers and  other  equipment  operated  by  the 
source  to  coUect  these  data.  "Continuous 
access"  may,  in  practice,  require  telemeter- 
ing of  such  data  to  the  control  agency. 

(k)  Require  the  source  to  notify  the  con- 
trol agency  when  emission  curtailment  Is 
initiated  and  when  air  quality  standards  are 
exceeded. 

(I)  Require,  the  source  to  submit  a  plan 
and  schedule  for  implementing  a  supple- 
mentary control  system,  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  an  appropriate  control  agency. 
The  plan  shall  have  two  parts: 

(1)  A  comprehensive  report  of  a  thorough 
background  study  which  demonstrates  the 
capabUlty  of  the  supplementary  control  sys- 
tem to  attain  the  air  quality  standards.  The 
report  shall  describe  a  study  during  a  period 
of  at  least  120  days  when  air  quality  stand- 
ards are  frequently  or  likely  to  be  exceeded 
which: 

(1)  Describes  the  emission  monitoring  sys- 
tem and  the  air  quality  monitoring  network. 
(U)  Describes  the  meteorological  sensing 
network  and  the  meteorological  prediction 
program. 

(Ul)  Identifies  the  frequency,  characteris- 
tics, times  of  occurrence  and  durations  of 
meteorological  conditions  associated  with 
high  ground-level  concentrations. 

(Iv)  Describes  the  methodology  (e.g..  dis- 
persion modeling  and  measured  air  quality 
data)  by  which  the  source  determines  the 
degree  of  control  needed  under  each  meteoro- 
logical situation. 

(V)  Describes  the  method  chosen  to  vary 
the  emission  rate,  the  basis  for  the  choice, 
and  the  time  required  to  effect  a  sufficient 
reduction  in  the  emission  rate  to  avoid  vio- 
lations of  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

(vl)  Estimates  the  frequency  that  emission 
rate  reduction  Is  required  to  atUln  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

(vui)  Describes  the  basis  for  the  above 
estimate. 

(vlU)  Includes  data  and  results  of  objec- 
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tlve  rellablUty  tests.  "RellabUlty."  as  the 
term  is  applied  here,  refers  to  the  abUlty  of 
the  supplementary  control  system  to  protect 
against  violations  of  air  quaUty  standards. 
(3)  An  operational  mar^nni  which: 
(1)  Specifies  and  substantiates  the  niun- 
l'*'.  type,  and  location  of  ambient  air  quality 
monitors,  in-stack  monitors,  and  meteorolog- 
ical Instruments  to  be  used. 

(U)  Identlflles  the  meteorological  situa- 
tions and  monitor  readings  before  and/or 
during  which  the  emission  rate  must  be  re- 
duced to  avoid  exceeding  short-term  air 
quality  standards. 

(lU)  Describes  techniques,  methods  and 
criteria  used  to  anticipate  the  onset  of 
meteorological  situations  associated  with 
ground-level  concentrations  In  excess  of  air 
quaUty  standards. 

(Iv)  Describes  tlie  criteria  by  which  the 
source  determines  the  degree  of  control 
needed  for  each  situation. 

(V)  Identifies  specific  actions  that  wiU  be 
taken  to  curtaU  emissions  when  critical 
meteorological  conditions  exist  or  are  pre- 
dicted and/or  when  specified  air  quaUty 
levels  occur. 

(vi)  Identifies  the  company  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  and  supervising  such 
actions. 

(vU)  Demonstrates  that  the  curtailment 
program  wUl  result  in  maintenance  of  short- 
term  and  long-term  air  quality  standards. 

(vlU)  Describes  the  manner  In  which  mon- 
itoring data  are  transmitted  to  the  control 
agency  (in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
agency) . 

(Ix)  Describes  a  program  whereby  the 
source  systematically  evaluates  and  Improves 
the  rellabUity  of  the  supplementary  control 
system. 

(X)  Identifies  a  responsible  and  knowl- 
edgeable person  (and  alternates)  on  site 
who  are  authorized  to  curtaU  and  who  can 
apprise  the  control  agency  on  the  status  of 
the  supplementary  control  system  at  any 
time. 

(m)  Require  the  source  to  submit  monthly 
reports  on  the  supplementary  control  sys- 
tem. Including  an  analysis  of  how  the  system 
affected  air  quality  and  how  response  to  ad- 
verse dispersion  conditions  wUl  be  improved. 

(n)  Require  annual  review  of  the  supple- 
mentary control  system  by  the  control  agen- 
cy, and  authorize  the  agency  to  deny  con- 
tinued use  of  tl\p  supplementary  control 
system  If: 

(1)  The  source  has  not  complied  with  aU 
provisions  designed  to  protect  long-term 
standards. 

(2)  The  source  has  not  developed  a  control 
program  that  Is  effective  In  enabling  short- 
term  standards  to  be  met  (e.g.,  the  source 
has  not  followed  the  control  criteria  set 
forth  In  the  approved  operational  manual). 

(3)  The  source  has  not  demonstrated  good 
faith  In  operating  an  effective  control  pro- 
gram by  f  aUing  to : 

(i)  UtUize  trained  competent  personnel. 

(11)  Maintain,  operate  and  calibrate  the 
monitoring  equipment  properly. 

(ill)  Refine  and  continuously  validate  and 
upgrade  the  response  of  the  supplementary 
control  system  to  adverse  dispersion  con- 
ditions. 

(iv)  Reduce  the  emission  rate  In  accord- 
ance with  stipulated  control  criteria. 

(4)  The  source  has  not  demonstrated  good 
faith  efforts  to  follow  its  stated  program  for 
developing  and  applying  consUnt  emission 
limitation  procedures. 
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CHATTIM  1 — KNVnOMlCSMTAL  PBOnBOIIOM 
AOMCT 

Subchapter  C—Atr  programa 

Part  80 — ^National   Primary  and  Secondary 

Ambient  Air  QuaUty  Standards 

On  Aprtl  30.  1071  (86  Fit  8186).  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Envh-onmental  I>rotectlon 
Agency  promulgated  as  40  CFR  Part  410.  na- 
tional primary  and  secondary  ambient  air 
quaUty  standards  under  section  109  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended.  These  regula- 
Uone  were  republished  November  25.  1971. 
as  40  CPR  Part  80.  This  notice  revokes  the 
annual  secondary  sulfur  dioxide  stand- 
ard, announces  a  revision  to  Air  Quality  Cri- 
teria /or  Sulfur  Oxides,  and  announces  the 
conclusions  from«a  reevaluatlon  of  the  basis 
for  the  secondary  three-hour  average  sulfur 
dioxide  standard. 

Kerooation  of  the  ■^"""fi  secondary  SO, 
y\         standard 

»y  7. 
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On  May  t  1978  (38  PH.  11866).  a  nottce 
of  propoeed  nilemaklng  to  revere  the  aimual 
secondary  standard  was  published.  PubUo 
eonmients  were  Invited.  Comments  have  been 
received  ftx)m  23  organizations  or  Individuals, 
and  have  been  reviewed  and  considered  prior 
to  this  rulemaking.  EPAs  reasons  for  revok- 
ing the  annual  secondary  standard  were  set 
forth  In  the  notice  of  propoeed  rulemaking 
and  are  further  discussed  herein. 

The  amendments  set  forth  herein  wlU  re- 
vise 40  CFB  Part  60.6  by  revoking  the  annual 
National  Secondary  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standard  for  Sulfur  Dioxide  which  Is  60  mi- 
crograms per  cubic  meter  (0.02  p.p.m.).  In 
addition,  the  amendments  wlU  delete  from 
f  60.6  the  maximum  34-bour  concentrations 
of  360  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  (0.1 
PPJn)  published  as  a  guide  to  be  used  in 
assessing  implementation  plans  to  achieve 
the  annual  standard.  The  secondary  3-hour 
standard,  a  maximum  concentration  of  1,800 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter  (0.6  p.p.m.)  not 
to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  per  year,  re- 
mains in  effect. 

Section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  requires 
the  Administrator  to  establish  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standards  "to  pro- 
tect the  public  health"  and  national  >«cond- 
ary  ambient  air  quaUty  standards  "to  pro- 
tect the  public  welfare  from  any  known  or 
anticipated  adverse  effects."  Section  303(h) 
defines  effects  as  including,  but  not  linUted 
to,  "effects  on  soils,  water,  crops,  vegetation, 
man-made      materials,      animals,      wUdllfe. 
weather.  vlslbUlty,  and  climate,  damage  to 
and  deterioration  of  property,  and  hazards  to 
tran^Hjrtatlon,  as  weU  as  effects  on  economic 
values  and  on  personal  comfort  and  weU- 
belng."   Such   national   standards  must  be 
based  on  air  quaUty  criteria  which,  under 
section  108.  must  "reflect  the  latest  scien- 
tific knowledge  useful  In  Indicating  the  kind 
and  extent  of  all  Identifiable  effects  on  pubUc 
health  and  welfare  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  presence  [of  air  poUutantsJ  In  the 
ambient  air,  in  varying  quantities."  Thus, 
standard-setting  under  section  109  is  neces- 
sarUy  limited  to  demonstrable  or  predictable 
adverse  effects  which  can  be  quantitatively 
related  to  poUutant  concentrations  In  the 
ambient  air.  Currently,  Injxiry  to  vegetation 
is  the  only  type  of  welfare  effect  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide that  can  be  quantitatively  related  to 
amblei^t  concentrations  of  this  pollutant. 

EPA  Is  aware  that  sulfur  dioxide  has  or 
may  have  effects  on  other  sectors  of  '.he  pub- 
Uc weUare,  such  as  materials,  vlslbUlty,  soils, 
and  water.  To  some  extent,  the  primary 
standards  for  sulfur  dioxide  and  the  remain- 
ing secondary  standard  mitigate  such  effects. 
Sufficient  data  are  not  now  available,  how- 
ever, to  establish  a  quantitative  relationship 
between  specific  sulfur  dioxide  concentra- 
tions and  such  effects.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  clear  that  any  such  effects,  to  the  extent 
that  they  may  occtir  at  concentrations  be- 
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low  the  current  national  standards,  are  ad- 
verse to  tbe  public  welfare. 

As  stated  in  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
maUng,  the  annual  secondary  standard  was 
baaed  on  a  study  by  Llnzon,  whlcb^  U  xSls- 
cussed  In  Air  Quality  Criteria,  for  Sulfur 
Oxidea.  A  reanalysls  of  the  data  on  which  tbe 
nnTnni.1  Standard  was  based  Indicated  that  It 
could  not  properly  be  concluded  that  the 
Injury  reported  in  Llnzon's  study  resulted 
from  the  average  sulfur  dioxide  concentra- 
tion over  a  full  year  or  even  the  six-month 
growing  season,  as  dlsttngulahed  from  short- 
term  peak  concentrations. 

After  a  review  of  the  public  comments  that 
were  received  as  part  of  this  rulemaking,  the 
Administrator  has  concluded  that  there  still 
Is  not  adequate  Information  on  which  to 
base  any  long-term  secondary  standutl  for 
sulfur  dioxide.  The  comments  that  were  re- 
ceived In  opposition  to  this  rulemaking  did 
not  Identify  a  specific  annual  average  level  of 
sulfur  dioxide  that  could  be  directly  related 
to  an  adverse  effect  on  the  public  welfare. 

Twenty-three  letters  of  public  conmient 
were  received.  Eleven  Indicated  support  of 
EPA's  action;  nine  Indicated  opposition.  The 
remaining  three  stated  no  preference. 

Opposition  to  revoking  the  annual  standard 
was  based.  In  part,  on  the  contention  that  It 
should  be  retained  to  protect  aealnst  cor- 
rosion of  materials,  vlBibUlty  reduction,  and 
occurrence  of  acid  rain.  A  req>onse  to  these 
particular  comments  follows: 

1.  Althotigh  EPA  U  aware  that  high  long- 
term  average  concentrations  of  sulfur  dioxide, 
accompanied  by  high  levels  of  particulate 
matter,  will  Increase  tbe  corrosion  rate  of 
some  materials,  there  are  not  adequate  data 
relating  such  corrosion  to  long-term  sulfur 
dioxide  levels  below  those  now  prescribed  by 
the  primary  standards. 

3.  The  quanUtaUve  relationship  between 
sulfur  dioxide  and  reduction  In  visibility  is 
not  presently  known.  Ther*  Is  evidence  that 
particulate  sulfate  and  sulfuric  acid  mist  may 
act  with  other  particulate  matter  to  reduce 
visibility.  Insufficient  knowledge  oX  factors 
such  as  humidity,  and  of  the  Indirect  role 
that  sulfur  dioxide  itself  plays  In  reducing 
visibility,  make  the  formulation  of  a  sulfur 
dioxide  standard  based  on  visibility  Imprac- 
ticable. 

3.  The  mechanism  of  the  fcamatlon  of  acid 
rain;  the  long-term  effect  of  acidic  moisture 
on  plants,  materials,  and  soils;  and  the  con- 
centrations of  sulfur  dioxide  that  can  result 
In  the  formation  of  rain  of  sufficient  acidity 
to  be  a  danger  to  the  environment  ctirrently 
are  being  Investigated  throughout  the  world. 
The  data  needed  for  standard-setting  are  not 
now  available.  Furthermore,  it  Is  not  clear 
that  acid  rain  would  be  a  problem  following 
attainment  of  tbe  national  primary  standards 
for  sulfur  dioxide. 

EPA  will  be  pleased  to  receive,  at  any  time, 
data  which  relate  specific  ambient  air  con- 
centrations of  sulfur  dioxide  to  quantified 
effects  such  as  the  formation  of  acid  rain, 
corrosion  of  materials,  reduction  in  visibility, 
damage  to  vegetation,  or  any  adverse  change 
to  the  ecosystem.  The  relationships  between 
the  specific  ambient  air  concentrations  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  either  alone  or  In  combina- 
tion with  other  environmental  factors,  and 
the  adverse  effects  caused  by  those  concen- 
trations must  be  demonstrable  or  predictable 
prior  to  establishing  any  national  secondary 
ambient  air  quality  standard. 

Two  organizations,  tbe  Native  American 
Bights  Pund  and  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  Inc.,  submitted  particularly 
detailed  comments  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed revocation.  Their  comments  cited  a 
nvunber  of  studies  of  sulfur  dioxide  effects  on 
vegetation,  all  well  known  to  EPA.  Neither 
the  studies  cited  nor  the  comments  made  by 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  and 
the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  Identified, 
nor  provided  a  basis  for  Identlfymg,  long- 
terxp  eonoentrat toaw  ot  suUur  dioxide,  the 


attainment  of  which  is  necessary  to  protect 
against  adverse  effects.  In  addition,  neither 
the  studies  nor  the  comments  Indicated  that 
vegetation  damage  during  the  course  of  a 
year  was  the  result  of  an  annual  average  level 
rather  than  high  short-term  peak  exposures 
to  sulfur  dioxide. 

A  number  of  the  comments  in  opposition 
to  revoking  the  annual  secondary  standard 
suggested  revision  of  the  primary  standards 
to  more  stringent  levels  than  are  now  pre- 
scribed. EPA  is  aware  of  the  results  of  the 
studies  which  were  cited  In  support  of  these 
comments.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it 
is  unclear  to  what  extent  sulfur  dioxide  acts 
as  a  precursor  to  health  effects  more  adverse 
than  those  now  noted  in  the  Air  ^uaHty 
Criteria  for  Sulfur  Oxidea. 

This  revocation  does  not  affect  the  accept- 
ability and  enforceability  of  currently  ap- 
proved implementation  plans.  These  plans 
are  considered  adequate  and  necessary  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  the  remaining  sulfur  di- 
oxide standards. 

Revisions  to  sulfur  oxides  criteria  document 
Section  108(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended  in  1970  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator will  "from  time  to  time  ^vlew,  and 
as  appropriate,  modify  any  criteria  .  ..."  In 
keeping  with  this  section  of  the  Act,  notice 
Is  given  In  this  issue  of  the  Federal  Register 
of  the  publication  of  a  revision  to  Chapter  6, 
"Effects  of  Sulfur  Oxide  In  the  Atmosphere 
on  Vegetation,"  of  Air  Quality  CHteHa  for 
Sulfur  Ozides.  This  revision  includes  the  re- 
sults of  a  number  of  studies  completed  since 
Initial  publication  of  the  Criteria  Document 
In  1969,  and  also  Includes  reanalysls  of  older 
data  in  the  light  of  new  Information. 

The  revision  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Na- 
tional Air  Quality  Criteria  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  from  In- 
dustry, universities,  conservation  groups,  and 
all  levels  of  government;  by  individuals  spe- 
cially selected  for  their  competence,  expertise, 
or  special  Interest  In  the  effects  of  air  pollut- 
ants on  vegetation:  and  by  a  Federal  con- 
sultation committee,  comprised  of  members 
from  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Administrator 
Judges  that  the  revised  vegetational  portion 
of  the  Air  QiuUity  Criteria  for  Sulfur  Oxidea 
provides  the  only  adequate  basis  for  tbe 
secondary  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  for  Sulfur  Dioxide.  More  than  700 
published  scientific  papers  concerning  vege- 
tational response  to  exposure  to  sulfur  diox- 
ide were  reviewed  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  From  these  papers,  141  were 
selected  by  EPA  as  presenting  the  most  sig- 
nificant criteria  information.  These  papers 
are  referenced  and  cited  in  the  revised  cri- 
teria document. 

The  Administrator  realizes  there  are  limit- 
ations in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  vegeta- 
tional effects  resulting  from  exposure  to  sul- 
fur dioxide  In  combination  with  other  am- 
bient air  pollutants.  As  an  example.  It  is 
known  that  sulfur  dioxide  combined  with 
other  pollutants  may  cause  visible  injury  on 
vegetation  to  occur  at  lower  levels  than  if 
vegetation  were  exposed  to  sulfur  dioxide 
alone.  A  few  studies  in  the  revised  criteria 
document  consider  the  combined  effects,  but 
most  studies  deal  with  single  pollutant  ef- 
fects. Only  Interactions  between  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  ozone,  and  sulfur  dioxide  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  have  been  cited  in  the 
revised  criteria  document.  The  Information 
en  combined  effects  presented  in  the  criteria 
document  is  not  based  on  extensive  studies. 
The  results  are  from  preliminary  laboratory 
studies  which  point  out  some  conflicting  re- 
sults requiring  In-depth  review.  There  are 
some  cases  where  plants  are  apparently  un- 
damaged by  pollutant  mixtures  although  the 
sulfxir  dioxide  level  by  Itself  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  damage  would  occur.  The 
potential  for  damage  at  low  concentrations 


of  poQutant  mlxtnree  clearly  exists:  however, 
there  is  not  at  this  time.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  adequate  data  on  which 
to  base  a  standard  solely  on  the  combined 
effects. 

The  'Tvised  vegetational  criteria  cite  en- 
vironmental factors  which  in  some  way  in- 
fluence the  susceptibiUty  of  vegetation  in- 
Jury  as  the  restUt  of  sulfur  dioxide  exposure. 
For  example,  vegetation  is  meet  easily  In- 
jured when:  (1)  adequate  soil  moisture  for 
growth  is  present,  (2)  hiunldity  is  high,  (3) 
temperatures  are  above  40*F,  (4)  the  vegeta- 
tion Is  actively  growing,  and  (8)  sunlight  is 
present.  Environmental  factors  such  as  these 
are  Interrelated  and  no  study  has  been  lo- 
cated to  date  which  succeeds  in  adequately 
isolating  the  relative  importance  of  each. 

Those  studies  which  exist  In  the  revised 
criteria  document  concerning  vegetational 
harm  in  the  entire  growing  season  do  not 
adequately  indicate  whether  the  observed  in- 
jury was  caused  by  a  long-term  expostuv  to 
low  levels  of  sulfur  doxlde  or  by  high  ex- 
posures of  sulfur  dioxide  which  occurred 
during  shorter  time  periods.  In  tbe  abaenoe 
of  such  Information,  the  Administrator  has 
determined  that  proposing  a  standard  based 
on  growing  season  exposures  to  sulful  dioxide 
is  not  warranted  at  this  time. 

Laboratory,  field-chamber,  and  ambient  air 
studies  are  cited  in  the  revised  criteria.  Lab- 
oratory and  field  chamber  studies  tend  to  be 
artificial  by  design  and  never  completely 
simulate  ambient  air  conditions.  The  Intent 
of  most  laboratory  and  field  chamber  studies 
Is  to  discover  the  effects  resulting  from  di- 
rect exposure  to  tbe  pollutants  without  the 
Interference  of  numerous  environmental 
parameters  including  other  pollutants.  As  a 
result,  laboratory  and  field  chamber  studies 
tend  to  either  overrestrtct  a  number  of  en- 
vironmental conditions  which  might  make 
vegetation  more  sensitive,  or  condition  the 
vegetation  to  be  much  more  sensitive  than 
would  t>e  foxind  under  natural  conditions. 
For  example,  natural  environmental  condi- 
tions such  as  excess  moisture  and  sunlight, 
which  Influence  the  sensitivity  of  plants,  to- 
gether with  the  random  interactions  with 
other  pollutants,  may  cause  Injury  to  occur 
at  lower  ambient  air  concentrations  of  sulfur 
dioxide  than  those  reported  In  laboratory  or 
chamber  studies  where  such  conditions  are 
absent.  In  ambient  air  studies,  a  single  pol- 
lutant and  its  effects  are  difficult  to  isolate 
from  similar  effects  caused  by  sensitive  en- 
vironmental conditions  or  other  pollutants. 
However,  if  ambient  air  studies  are  comple- 
mented by  laboratory  and  held  chamber 
studies,  effects  can  be  better  related  to  the 
pollutant. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
well  aware  that  sulfur  dioxide  has  effects  on 
non-vegetatlonal  sectors  of  the  public  wel- 
fare such  as  materials,  visibility,  odor,  taste, 
and  the  acidification  of  rain.  However,  the 
current    National    Secondary    Ambient    Air 
Quality  Standard  Is  not  Intended  to  protect 
these  sectors  of  the  public  welfare  from  long- 
term  effects  of  SO,  because  either  protection 
is  afforded  by  the  existing  National  Annual 
Primary  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard  (80 
micrograms   per  cubic  meter)    or   sufficient 
data  are  not  presently  available  to  develop 
criteria  for  standards  based  on  the!«  effects. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  U 
continuing  to  conduct  research  on  the  long- 
term  effects  of  sulfur  dioxide  exposure.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  prolonged  research,  how- 
orer,  the  Administrator  lavltes  any  relevant 
comment  on  the  existence  of  scientifically 
recognized   sulfur   dioxide   effects   informa- 
tion wtilch  provides  a  qti&ntatlve  basis  for  o 
long-term  National  Secondary  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standard.  Data  are  especially  desired 
which  can  relate  .specific  ambient  aU  con- 
centrations of  sulfur  dioxide  to  quantified 
effects  In  such  areas  as  the  formation  of  acid 
rain,   corrosion   of   materials,    reduction   In 
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visibility,  or  any  adverse  change  to  tbe  eoo- 
system. 

As  an  example  of  non-vegetation  effects,  it 
it  known  that  high  annual  concentrations  of 
sulfur  dioxide  accompanied  by  high  particu- 
late levels  will  Increase  the  corrosion  rate  of 
some  materials.  Tbe  Environmental  Proteo- 
UoD  Agency  has  inadequate  data  with  which 
to  relate  the  effects  of  corrosion  to  long-term 
ambient  air  sulfur  dioxide  levels  which  are 
below  those  now  prescribed  by  tbe  primary 
standards. 

The  direct  quantltotlve  relationship  be- 
tween sulfur  dioxide  and  reduction  In  vlslbll  - 
Ity  Is  not  presently  known.  There  Is  evidence 
that  particular  sulfate  and  sulfuric  acid 
mist  may  act  with  other  particulate  matter 
to  reduce  visibility;  however.  Insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  environmental 
factors  such  as  biunldlty,  and  of  the  Indirect 
role  that  sulfur  dioxide  itself  plays  in  re- 
ducing visibility,  make  a  standard  based  on 
visibility  impoaelble  to  propoee  at  thU  time. 

In  the  case  of  acidification  of  rain,  the 
mechanism  of  the  acid  rain  foimation;  the 
long-term  effects  of  acidic  moisture  on 
plants,  materials,  and  soUs;  and  tbe  concen- 
trations of  sulfur  dioxide  which  can  result  In 
the  formation  of  rain  of  sufficient  acidity  to 
be  a  danger  to  the  environment  are  not  fully 
understood  by  the  Environmental  Ptotec- 
tlon  Agency  at  this  time.  The  Administrator 
solicits  any  additional  information  concern- 
ing these,  or  any  other  ciirrently  unquantl- 
fied,  effects  of  siilfur  oxides  in  the  ambient 
air. 

Re-evaluation  of  the  tluee-hour  SO,  standard 
In  the  May  7,  1973  proposal  to  revoke  the 
annual  secondary  standard.  It  was  stated  that 
"there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  .  .  . 
injvury  to  vegetation  may  result  from  short- 
term  exposure  to  SO,  concentrations  which 
do  not  exceed  the  three-hour  standard.  .  .  " 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  lias 
evaluated  the  additional  data  as  presented  in 
the  revised  criteria  document,  and  has  deter- 
mined that  this  data  does  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  basis  for  revision  of 
the  existing  three-hour  standard. 

The  revised  criteria  document  presents  the 
results  of  studies  which  indicate  that  visible 
injury  to  some  types  of  vegetation  (minor 
leaf  spotting)  can  result  from  short-term 
concentrsttona  of  BO,  which  do  not  exceed 
the  current  standards.  Evidence  of  this  visi- 
ble injury  has  occurred  on  generally  sensitive 
/vegetation  grown  under  environmental  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  favor  maximum  sensi- 
tivity. However,  the  Clean  Air  Act  requires 
that  secondary  standards  be  established  to 
protect  the  public  welfare  from  adverse  ef- 
fects. The  AdmlnUtrator  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  question  of  whether  this 
degree  of  injury' can  be  responsibly  defined 
as  an  adverse  effect  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  After  consultation  with 
other  agencies  and  Individuals,  including  the 
United  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Administrator  has  determmed  that,  in  his 
judgement,  standards  developed  solely  to 
protect  against  minor  visible  injury  are  not 
necessarUy  requisite  to  protect  the  public 
welfare  from  adverse  effects. 

The  data  presented  in  the  revLied  criteria 
document  also  provide  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  levels  of  SO.  concentra- 
tion which  can  cause  growth  retardation  or 
yield  reduction  of  vegetation.  These  data 
provide  adequate  evidence  that  the  current 
secondary  standard  (1300  ug/m>  maximum 
three-hour  concentration)  is  adequate  and 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  welfare  from 
these  adverse  effects. 

The  Administrator  recognizes,  and  has  con- 
sidered, the  opinion  that  national  standards 
shoultj  be  established  to  protect  against  all 
effects  of  air  pollutants,  regardless  of  their 
adversity.  However,  this  opinion  appears  In- 
consistent with  the  language  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act   which   requires  protection   against 
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oAverte  effects,  and  also  fails  to  aooommo- 
date  the  fact  that,  for  some  pollutants,  tbe 
concentration  levels  which  result  in  percep- 
tible effects  may  be  dependent  upon  available 
measurement  and  observation  techniques, 
Le.,  as  research  techniques  Improve,  the  l^vel 
at  which  "effects"  become  peroeptllde  I>e- 
comes  progressively  lower,  even  though  the 
level  at  wliioh  these  effects  become  adverse 
remains  relatively  constant. 

Several  States  have  been  granted  an  ez- 
tenslon  of  time  pursuant  to  Section  110(b) 
for  submittal  of  State  plans  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  secondary  sulfur  dioxide  stand- 
ards, and  In  some  oases  Bul9mlttal  of  these 
plans  has  been  delayed  pending  results  of 
EPA's  rsevaluatlon  of  the  standards.  That 
reevalustlon  is  now  complete,  with  results  as 
reported  herein  and  in  the  revised  criteria 
document.  The  Administrator  therefore  ex- 
pects that  all  State  plans  for  implementation 
of  the  sulfur  dioxide  standards  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted within  four  months  from  date  of  this 
notice. 

This  notice  of  rulemaking  is  issued  under 
authority  of  sections  109(a)  (2),  109(b)(2). 
and  801(a)  of  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  [42  U-S.C. 
SecUon  18fi7  C-4(a)  (2)  and  18B7g(a)]. 
JoHM  R.  Quaaucs,  Jr.. 
Actitig     Administrator,     Snvironmental 
Protection  Agency. 
Part  60.  tiUe  40,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions U  amended  by  revising  f  60.6  as  follows: 
1 60.6    National     Secondary     Ambient     Air 
Quality  Standards  for  Sulfur  Ox- 
ides (Sulfur  Dioxide). 
The     National     Secondary    Ambient     Air 
Quality  Standard  for  sulfur  oxide  measured 
as  sulfur  dioxide  by  the  reference  method 
described  in  Appendix  A  to  this  part,  or  by 
any  equivalent  method  is  1,300  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter  (0.6  p.pjn.) — maximum  3- 
hour  concentration  not  to  be  exceeded  more 
than  once  per  year. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

ITie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  hour 
of  3:45  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  ques- 
tion Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Russell  E. 
Train  to  be  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  Kollings),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Mondale) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that*  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  ,  tne  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 


BiBLi),  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  CANiroir)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoimncK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GkUFiN),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pekct)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMmcK),  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mi.  PiacT)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  residt  was  annoimced — yeas  85. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  384  Ex.] 

TEAS— 86 

Abourezk 

Fong 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Nunn 

AUen 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

BarUeU 

Oravel 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Oumey 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hansen 

PeU 

BeUmon 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Randolph 
Rlblcoir 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Brock 

Helms 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

floott.Pa. 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Scott,  Va. 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Inouye 

Stafford 

Bjrrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Stennls 

Case 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Magnueon 

Symington 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClure 

Tower 

Dole 

McOovern 

Tunney 

DomenicI 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

WUUams 

EasUand 

Montoya 

Young 

Fannin 

Muskle 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Baker 

Ervln 

Long 

Bible 

Qrlffin 

McQee 

Cannon 

Haskell 

Mondale 

ChUes 

Hoillngs 

Moss 

Dominlck 

Kennedy 

Percy 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

By  imanimous  consent  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  legislative  business. 


EMERGENCY  CX)MMUTER  RELIEF 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  386)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  au- 
thorize certain  grants  to  assure  adequate 
commuter  service  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  four 
times  In  the  past  3  years  the  Senate  has 
passed  legislation  similar  to  S.  386,  the 
Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act,  only 
to  have  Its  final  passage  founder.  Since, 
after  3  years,  the  cities  are  still  there 
and  many  commuters  stUI  seem  to  be 
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commuting,  one  might  argue  that  the 
emergencyiwas  not  and  is  not  really 
there  at  all. 

On  the  contrary.  In  this  time  span,  the 
emergency  has  grown  into  a  crisis. 

In  1947.  some  22  billion  passenger  trips 
were  made  via  mass  transit  in  this  coun- 
try.  By  1972  tills  figure  was  down  to  less 
than  7  bmiQ#  while  during  that  25-year 
span  our  ^ban  areas — especially  the 
suburbs— grew  rapidly. 

A  report  Issued  this  week  indicates  that 
1973  may  be  the  first  year  since  the  late 
1940's  in  which  total  rldership  on  mass 
teansit  will  not  decrease.  The  report  in- 
dicates that  the  use  of  mass  transit 
facilities  may  now  be  on  the  upswing  of 
a  long  historic  pendulimi.  The  1973  rider- 
ship  estimate,  however,  includes  several 
new  systems,  such  as  San  Francisco's 
BART,  and  the  hope  that  annual  mass 
transit  rldership  may  now  be  on  the  in- 
crease is  predicated  on  a  very  large  as- 
sumption— that  existing  msiss  transit 
systems  will  continue  to  exist,  that  they 
will  not  either  cut  back  service  or  fall 
completely. 

That  this  is  a  tenuous  assumption  at 
best  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  20  years  about  260  transit  companies 
have  gone  out  of  business,  and  service  in 
most  large  cities  has  been  maintained 
only  because  State  and  locsQ  revenues 
have  been  used  to  supplement  fares.  In 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  for  example,  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority — which  his- 
torically has  been  self-sufficient — ^this 
year  reqxiired  an  emergency  subsidy  of 
$18.9  million  from  city,  county,  and 
State  sources  in  order  to  avert  drastic 
service  cutbacks.  As  one  big-city  mayor 
said  of  his  local  transit  system: 

One  thing  Is  certain,  and  that  Is  that  the 
transit  system  cannot  continue  to  be  operated 
with  revenues  derived  from  the  fare  box.  This 
has  meant  one  round  after  another  of  fare 
Increases  and  service  cutbacks. 

This  could  be  said  of  virtually  every 
major  metropolitan  ssrstem  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  why  S.  386  is  so  important.  It 
will  provide  $800  million  in  Federal  funds 
over  the  next  2  years  for  mass  transit 
operating  subsidies. 

As  we  know,  there  has  been  a  Federal 
mass  transit  capital  grant  program  since 
1964.  The  Congress  extended  that  pro- 
gram for  another  3  years  in  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  which  became  law 
3  weeks  ago. 

I  applaud  this  continuation  of  the 
capital  grant  program.  It  is  a  very  neces- 
sary and  worthwhile  program.  I  also 
applaud  the  opening  up  of  the  urban 
system  fund  of  the  highway  trust  fimd 
for  mass  transit  capital  purposes. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  use  of  the 
urban  system  fund  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  at  the  option  of  the  local  govern- 
ments will  not  take  effect  for  2  years,  and 
the  basic  capital  grant  provision  only 
continues  an  existing  program.  The  most 
Immediate  and  pressing  need  of  mass 
transit  systems  is  for  operating  subsi- 
dies. As  the  then  acting  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  Mr.  Clare 
Roddewlg,  put  it  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  in  February, 
for  a  mass  transit  system  In  these  times 
to  have  a  capital  grant  program  with- 


out having  sufDclent  operating  funds  is 
like  having  a  Cadillac,  but  no  gas. 

The  Importance  of  mass  transit  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  The  decline  of 
mass  transit  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
are  desjwrate  for  an  alternative  to  the 
automobile  with  its  attendant  problems 
of  pollution,  relatively  high  energy  c<m- 
sumption,  the  congestion  it  causes,  and 
the  requirements  it  imposes  for  roads 
and  parking  spaces. 

Let  me  cite  Chicago  as  an  example. 
On  an  average  weekday  some  283,000 
people  work  or  remain  in  Chicago's 
downtown  ^during  the  day.  Some  86  per- 
cent comes  into  the  downtown  area  via 
mass  transit — the  CTA,  commuter  rail- 
roads, and  suburban  buses. 

The  total  elimination  of  this  mass 
transit  in  Chicago  would  mean  that 
some  300,000  additional  autos  would  en- 
ter downtown  Chicago  each  wededay, 
with  166,000  of  them  needing  parking 
facilities.  This  in  turn  would  require  148 
additional  expressway  lanes — above  the 
48  which  now  reach  the  edge  of  down- 
town. In  addition,  parking  the  cars  would 
require  four  decks  of  parking  over  the 
entire  Loop  area. 

So  ima^e  the  quality  of  life  in  Chi- 
cago if  its  transit  system  collapsed.  The 
city  would  be  virtually  imlivable.  All  that 
the  city  tias  to  offer  would  be  engulfed  by 
the  automobile.  Land  which  could  be 
used  for  businesses,  or  theaters,  or  parks 
would  have  to  be  used  for  highwasrs  and 
parking. 

The  argiunent  has  been  made  against 
S.  386  that  in  this  time  of  budgetary  con- 
straints we  cannot  afford  the  $800  mil- 
lion it  is  to  cost.  I  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  our  present  mass  transit 
systems,  let  alone  not  improve  them  and 
build  new  ones.  We  must  reorder  our 
Federal  priorities — lowering  the  cost  of 
other  less  necessary  programs — to  fit 
the  costs  of  S.  386  into  the  budget.  Surely 
a  nation  that  spends  $3  billion  a  year  on 
travel  in  space  can  afford  transportation 
for  its  citizens  on  Earth. 

In  simple  economic  terms,  mass  trans- 
portation is  an  excellent  investment.  A 
recent  study  showed  that  in  Chicago,  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  mass  transit 
since  1945,  the  public  has  saved  $7.80. 
This  public  saving^  Includes  about  $50 
million — at  $2.50  an  hour — saved  by 
commuters  who  got  to  and  from  work 
more  quickly  on  mass  transit  than  they 
would  have  by  auto;  over  $50  million  in 
operating  costs  and  $65  million  in  pair- 
ing fees  saved  by  would-be  motorists  who 
used  mass  transit;  and  $2.4  billion  in 
expressway  construction  costs  saved  by 
area  taxpayers. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  mass  transit 
on  the  environment  is  also  noteworthy. 
It  has  been  shown  that  one  auto  pro- 
duces 13.2  times  as  much  pollution  for 
each  passenger  mile  as  one  diesel  bus, 
73.3  times  as  much  as  one  diesel  train, 
and  330  times  as  much  as  one  electric 
train.  The  same  study  I  referred  to 
earlier  estimated  that  without  public 
transportation  there  would  be  a  23-per- 
cent increase  in  the  total  air  pollutant 
level  In  the  Chicago  region. 

Yet  another  area  where  mass  transit 
Is  vitally  Important  Is  In  saving  energy. 
The  average  auto  consumes  over  twice 


as  much  energy  per  passenger  mile  as 
a  bus  traveling  in  the  tnner-clty,  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  a  commuter 
bus,  and  seven  times  the  fuel  of  a  com- 
muter rail  system. 

This  is  not  to  mention  how  much  mass 
transit  means  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford sm  auto  and  yet  must  get  to  work. 
Nor  does  it  speak  to  those  who  cannot 
drive  and  depend  on  mass  transit  for 
their  mobility — the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, and  others. 

This  bill,  therefore,  is  timely.  Impor- 
tant, and  necessary — ^f or  Chicago  and  for 
every  area  with  a  mass  transit  system. 
I  would  note  that  this  bill  will  also  help 
those  areas  served  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  private  mass  transit  companies,  for 
it  defines  a  "mass  transportation  system" 
as  "any  private  company  or  puUlo  au- 
thority providing  mass  transportation 
service."  In  Chicago,  for  example,  in  ad- 
dition to  aiding  the  public  Chicago  Tran- 
sit Authority,  it  might  also  add  such  a 
private  commuter  railroad  as  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  which  serves  thousands  of 
cranmuters  daily.  The  lack  of  operating 
funds  recently  caused  the  IC  to  virtually 
double  Its  comniuter  fare. 

8.  386  provides  an  incentive  for  a  State 
such  as  Illinois  to  establish  a  regional 
transit  authority.  It  also  provides  a 
warning  to  State  and  local  officials.  One 
of  the  fimding  conditions  is  that  the  ap- 
plicant submit  "a  comprehensive  mass 
transportation  service  improvement 
plan"  which  would  provide  for  a  "more 
efficient,  economical,  and  convenient 
mass  transportation  service  in  an  urban 
area."  Another  condition  is  "that  the 
mass  transportation  services  provided  by 
each  system  involved  is  being  provided 
by  an  efficient  operation  of  such  system." 
A  regional  metropolitan  transit  authority 
could  be  indispensable  to  the  economy, 
convenience,  and  efficiency  of  operation 
and  the  comprehensive  planning  required 
by  this  bill.  In  other  words,  the  failure 
to  form  an  RTA  could  forfeit  the  Federal 
operating  subsidies  under  this  bill,  as  well 
as  the  grants  for  capital  improvements 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act. 

The  State  of  Illinois  Is  considering  a 
regional  transportation  authority  for  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area.  The  time  has 
come  for  such  an  RTA  in  northeastern 
niinols.  It  could  provide  a  more  efficient 
and  economically  sound  transit  system 
for  city  and  suburbs  aUke  by  permitting 
truly  comprehensive  areawide  transpor- 
tation planning  and  service.  The  failure 
of  State  and  local  officials  to  agree  on  cm 
RTA  will  threaten  the  city  and  the  sub- 
urbs with  a  loss  of  Federal  fimds  for 
capital  costs  and,  if  S.  386  is  finally  en- 
acted, with  a  loss  of  Federal  fimds  for 
operating  costs,  too.  I  iu*ge  the  State 
and  involved  localities  to  come  to  terms 
on  an  RTA  for  northeastern  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  asked  to  vote 
yea  or  nay  on  S.  386,  the  Emergency 
Commuter  Relief  Act. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  those 
who  vote  for  the  bill  are  the  only  Sena- 
tors who  perceive  the  urban  transporta- 
tion system  to  be  in  dire  need  of  help.  At 
the  same  time,  a  negative  vote  might  in- 
dicate to  some  a  lack  of  foresight  and 
Judgment  In  this  area. 
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However,  I  see  that  the  Issue  at  stake 
here  is  more  than  a  yea-or-nay  vote  of 
a  recognition  of  a  serious  urban  problem. 
I  see  the  issue  more  to  be  a  question  of 
selecting  the  most  effective  route  to  solv- 
ing the  problem. 

Too  often  during  the  past  few  years  I 
read  notices  In  the  newspapers  describ- 
ing one  poorly  managed  transit  system 
after  another  in  our  Nation's  major 
cities.  Fares  continue  to  skyrocket  while 
rldership  continues  to  plummet.  While 
there  are  obviously  a  great  number  of 
reasons  for  the  decline  of  mass  transit 
systems,  there  seems  to  be  an  over- 
whelming accumulation  of  evidence  in- 
dicating serious  management  problems. 
To  support  S.  386  today  means  that  we 
wish  to  continue  subsidizing  these  same 
management  systems. 

Senator  Taft  stated  In  his  views  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 

We  will  simply  be  throwing  money  down 
a  rat  hole  if  the  subsidies  provided  are  tiaed 
to  allow  existing  systems  to  continue  oper- 
ating exactly  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  paramount  issue  today  seems  to  be 
the  choice  between  continued  support  of 
wasted  money  slipping  down  the  "rat 
hole"  In  preference  to  a  comprehensive 
national  program.  The  $800  million  pro- 
posed In  this  bill  seems  too  much  to  con- 
tinue supporting  present  mismanaged 
systems. 

Today  I  want  to  state  publicly  my  sup- 
port for  more  efficient  m£»s  transit  sys- 
tems, although  I  catmot  support  this 
particular  bill.  Rather,  I  believe  that  sup- 
port for  the  urbcui  mass  transportation 
capital  grant  program  will  go  further 
towards  solving  the  problem  than  the  ap- 
pro8u;h  we  are  asked  to  support  today. 
Efficient  ma^  transit  must  again  become 
a  prominent  means  of  transportation  in 
our  cities. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  there  are  simply 
no  assurances  that  further  expenditures, 
no  matter  the  amount,  would  accom- 
plish any  Improvement  at  all. 

I  want  to  state  here  and  now  that 
I  am  in  support  of  spending  sis  much 
money  as  necessary  to  solve  national 
problems,  and  certainly  mass  transit  sys- 
tems would  be  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
national  priorities.  I  am  Just  not  con- 
vinced that  this  bill  is  the  most  advisable 
course. 

I  Intend  to  support  a  comprehensive 
mass  transit  program  setup  like  the 
Highway  Act  which  has  its  own  trust 
fimd  as  long  as  it  has  comprehensive- 
ness and  will  provide  some  immediate 
experiments  as  to  how  to  best  serve  the 
mass  transit  commuter. 

I  believe  there  to  be  glaring  differences 
between  this  approach  as  compared  to 
S.  386  which  is.  in  my  opinion,  pouring 
operationally  tight  money  into  ineffi- 
cient, doomed-to-failiu'e  systems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  withhold  their 
support  of  this  measure  in  their  haste  to 
do  somettilng — and.  as  it  may  turn  out — 
anything  to  solve  urban  needs.  I  urge 
their  support  for  worthwhile  plans;  plans 
which  will  truly  be  Innovative  and  sound. 

LKr  TTS  KEZr  KASS  TKANSrr  RUNNIMO 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon the  Senate  will  vote  on  important 
legislation  (S.  386)  to  provide  Federal 
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operating  subsidies  for  the  continued 
operation  of  our  mass  transit  systems. 
I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  this 
legislation  since  I  began  my  Senate  term 
this  year. 

On  Mai-ch  14,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  incorporating 
this  measure  in  the  Federal  highway  aid 
bill.  In  my  statement  I  reviewed  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Aff£drs  Committee  in  wiiich 
I  participated.  After  considering  lx>th  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  legislation  and 
those  tu-guments  which  have  t>een  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  it,  I  concluded 
that  Federal  operating  subsidies  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  viability  of  mass 
transit  systems  and  the  communities 
which  they  serve.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though the  amendment  passed  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  deleted  in  the  conference 
report  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  the  problem  of  operating  deficits  is 
principally  limited  to  a  few  big-city  mass 
transit  systems.  While  it  is  true  that 
some  of  the  major  urban  areas  iiave  en- 
countered substantial  deficits,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  confined  to  them  alone.  For 
example,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  local 
and  State  governments  to  support  Dela- 
ware's rapid  transit  bus  service,  deficits 
continue  to  trouble  the  new  system  and 
prevent  it  from  further  expanding  and 
improving  its  service  to  increase  rlder- 
ship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
opinion  column,  "DART  Takes  Right 
Turn,"  from  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News  of  August  16,  1973,  which  discusses 
the  problems  and  the  progress  of  Dela- 
ware's DART  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows : 

DART  Takes  Right  Tttbn 

DART  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  success 
story  on  the  way  to  happen,  and  that  is  s 
rare  thing  Indeed  in  public  transit  systems 
today. 

The  four-year-old  Delaware  Authority  for 
Regional  Transit,  which  was  started  on  a 
shoe-string  of  credit  when  Wilmington's  pri- 
vately-owned bus  service  collapsed,  is  point- 
ing its  lumbering  blue  buses  fxirther  into  the 
suburbs,  carrj-ing  more  riders  every  year — 
and  losing  more  money.  Even  the  last  fact 
Isnt  too  discouraging;  clt^  bus  operations  to- 
day aren't  expected  to  make  money.  They 
are  expected  to  render  a  service,  like  any 
other  governmental  service,  rather  than  turn 
a  profit  for  stoclcholders. 

Figures  released  this  week  indicated  that 
DART'S  riders  Increased  by  6  per  cent  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  on  top  of  a  previ- 
o\is  year  that  showed  a  rldership  of  5  mUlion 
for  the  first  time  In  DABT's  short  history. 
and  the  first  time  In  the  Wilmington  area 
since  1966. 

Now.  everything  in  the  public  transit  bus- 
iness is  relative.  DART  happens  to  look  good 
at  the  moment  mostly  because  moet  of  the 
Other  urban  transit  services  In  the  country 
are  still  on  the  downward  spiral,  and  its 
gains  In  rldership  are  a  break  in  the  general 
national  pattern.  But  this  Is  not  to  say  that 
DART  doesn't  have  problems — big  ones,  and 
problems  it  shares  in  degree  with  moet  or  all 
other  urban  transit  systems  in  the  country. 
Three  of  the  big  ones: 

Gaining  or  regaining  public  confidence.  Po- 
tential riders  have  to  be  convinced  that  serv- 
ice can  be  prompt,  dependable,  reasonably 
fast,  and  really  economical  as  compared  to 


driving  and  parking  in  downtown  Wilming- 
ton. Riders  have  to  be  educated  \to  consult 
bus  schediUes  (relatively  long  waits  at  a  bus 
stop  don't  necessarUy  mean  that  a  bus  is 
late,  but  might  weU  mean  that  the  rldar 
never  looked  at  a  schedule) — and,  of  courae, 
buses  must  be  kept  on  schedule. 

Extending  the  service  to  where  the  poten- 
tial riders  are  and  to  where  they  want  to  ga 
There  is  a  chicken-and-egg  problem  here: 
Does  the  utUlty  extend  the  service  into  an 
area  in  hopes  of  thereby  drumming  up  riders. 
at  does  it  wait  for  demand  for  service  be- 
tate  extending  It?  There  probably  Isn't  any 
single,  general  answer  to  those  questions, 
but  DART  has  been  cautiously  adventure- 
some, extending  some  lines  and  adding  43 
additional  trips  recently.  The  pn^blem  Is 
complicated  by  the  need  for  financial  security 
to  be  truly  bold  in  extending  service  and 
buying  the  equipment  to  do  so. 

Persuading  local  government — state,  coun- 
ty and  city  and  the  taxpayers  who  support 
them — that  urban-suburban  transit  Is  a 
public  service  that  should  have  regular,  on- 
going financial  suppc«t..  There  has  been  some 
progress  In  tills  direction;  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, New  Castle  County  and  the  city  of 
Wilmington  are  now  providmg  subsidies  to 
DART,  and  the  sUte  has  made  the  subsidy 
a  regular  line  item  in  Its  budget  this  year. 
Recent  word  that  the  federal  government  wlU 
at  last  part  with  some  of  the  sacred  Highway 
Trust  Pund  for  mass  transit — or.  at  least, 
give  the  states  the  option  of  doing  so — is 
the  best  possible  news;  It  at  least  gives  the 
transit  systems  a  fighting  chance  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  passenger  car. 

There  are  solid  arg\mients  for  healthier 
transit  systems  everjrwhere,  in  terms  of  con- 
gestion, air  pollution,  energy  conservation 
and  econogiy.  There  Is  a  better  argument  in 
Wilmington  and  northern  New  Castle  Coun- 
ty, where  so  many  people  Uve  m  dispersed 
suburbs  but  are  funnelled  into  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  central  city  to  work — a  center 
city  whose  streets  and  i^proaches  were  buUt 
with  no  thought  to  the  automobile. 

It  appears  however  that  If  public  transit 
In  the  area  were  still  on  the  tracks,  which 
It  hasn't  been  In  a  long  while,  It  would  be 
on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
amendment  to  S.  386  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  to 
provide  limited  funding  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  fare-free  mass  transportation  systems 
deserves  special  attention.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate that  the  Federal  Government  under- 
take as  a  permanent  policy  the  funding 
of  free  local  mass  transit  systems.  I  think 
this  experiment  will  be  of  value,  however, 
in  helping  units  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  evaluate  the  true 
costs  of  various  transportation  options. 

Although  this  experiment  at  first 
glance  may  seem  to  be  a  major  departure 
from  past  transportation  policies,  on  fur- 
ther consideration  It  Appears  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  highway  transportation 
program.  When  we  travel  by  car  from  one 
point  to  another,  the  direct  cost  to  us 
does  not  reflect  the  Federal  subsidies  for 
the  original  construction  of  the  roads, 
the  State  and  local  maintenance  of  them, 
the  local  subsidies  for  parking,  and  the 
toll  of  air  pollution  and  congestion  on 
the  health  and  economic  viability  of  the 
urban  arecis.  These  indirect  costs  weigh 
in  the  actual  total  cost  of  our  auto  travel, 
but  because  they  are  subsidized,  we  are 
not  directly  charged  for  them.  Thus,  they 
are  not  factors  in  our  personal  decision 
as  to  the  mode  of  transportation  we  use. 

Furthermore,  the  benefits  from  the 
public  grants  for  auto  travel  are  not  dls- 
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trlbuted  equally.  Those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  own  a  car  are  excluded  from  di- 
rectly benefiting  from  these  public  ex- 
penditures. As  a  result,  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  those  who  most  need  assistance 
in  gaining  adequate  transportation,  are 
left  out. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  fare-free  experi- 
ment will  help  us  see  the  savings  in  the 
indirect  costs  of  auto  travel  which  widely 
used  mass  transit  systems  would  offer.  If 
It  does,  we  will  become  more  aware  of 
the  true  costs  of  our  transportation  op- 
tions and  be  able  to  make  better  decisions 
on  the  transportation  policies  we  wish  to 
promote. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  386  as 
amended.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote 
on  final  passage  of  8.  386,  which  the  cleric 
wlU  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

8.  386,  to  amend  the  TTrban  Mass  Traos- 
portstlon  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain 
grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter  seirlce 
In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

-Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CHn.ES),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  Long)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mv.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Grifftn),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  53, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


NATS— S3 


(No.  385  Leg.) 

YEAS— 63 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

NeUon 

Aiken 

Hathaway 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

HoUings 

Pastore 

Beau 

Huddlestcn 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Pe:i 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Scott.  Pa. 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Church 

MagnuGon 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Kagleton 

McOovern 

Taft 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

WilllamR 

Hart 

Montoya 

Young 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Prozmlre 

BMtlett 

Eastland 

Both 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

Ftilbrlght 

Scott.  Va. 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Otirney 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Hajisen 

Talmadge 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Helms 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Curtis 

McClure 

Dole 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINO — 14 

Baker 

Ervln 

McOee 

Bible 

Orlffln 

Mondale 

Cannon 

Haskell 

Moss 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Percy 

I3omlnlck 

Long 

So  the  bill  (S.  386)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I — EMERGENCY   COMMUTER 
RELIEF 

FINDINCS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  In  urban  areas; 

(3)  that  transportation  Is  the  Ufeblood  of 
an  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  that  society  depends  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  efficient  economical  and  convenient 
transportation  within  and  between  Its  urban 
areas; 

(3)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation indtistry  satisfied  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  turban  areas  of  the  coun- 
try capably  and  profitably; 

(4)  that  in  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  mass  transportation  service 
in  urban  areas  has  become  so  financially 
burdensome  as  to  threaten  the  continuation 
of  this  essential  public  service; 

(5)  that  the  termination  of  such  service 
or  the  continued  increase  In  its  coet  to  the 
user  is  undesirable,  and  may  have  a  particu- 
larly serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare 
of  a  substantial  number  of  lower  Income 
persons; 

(6)  that  some  urban  areas  are  now  en- 
gaged in  developing  preliminary  plans  for, 
or  are  actuaUy  carrying  out,  comprehensive 
projects  to  revitalize  their  mass  transporta- 
tion operations;  and 

(7)  that  immediate  substantial  Federal 
assistance  is  needed  to  enable  many  mass 
transportation  systems  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide vital  service. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No"  In  the  fifth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsectfbn  (f ) . 
no";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  or  loans  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to  assist 
any  mass  transportation  system  which  main- 
tains mess  transportation  service  In  an  urban 
area  to  pay  operating  expenses  lnci:rrsd  as 
a  re.-iult  of  providing  such  servioe.  No  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
subsection  unless  (1)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  mass  transportation  services 
provided  by  the  system  involved  are  needed 
to  carry  out  a  program  referred  to  in  section 
4(a),  and  (2)  the  applicant  State  or  public 
body  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  com- 
prehensive mass  transportation  service  Im- 
provement plan  which  Is  approved  bv  him 
and  which  sets  forth  a  program,  meeting 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  for  cap- 
ital or  service  Improvements  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  providing  more 
efficient,  economical,  and  convenient  mass 
transportation  service  In  an  urban  area,  and 
for  placing  the  mass  transportation  opera- 


tions of  such  system  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  (including  a  reasonable  fare  structure) , 
and  (3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
mass  transportation  services  provided  by 
each  system  Involved  is  being  provided  by 
an  efficient  operation  of  such  system  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

"Notwithstanding;,  the  provisions  of  the 
fifth  sentence  of  section  4(a),  the  amount 
of  any  grant  under  this  subsection  to  a  State 
or  local  public  body  to  enable  it  to  assist 
any  mass  transportation  system  to  pay  oper- 
atmg  expenses  shall  not  exceed  twice  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  provided  from 
State  or  locsd  sources  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  such  regtilations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  administer  this  subsec- 
tion in  an  equitable  manner.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  include  appropriate  definitions  of 
(A)  operatmg  expenses,  and  (B)  the  sources 
or  types  of  State  or  local  financial  assistance 
which  may  be  considered  In  computing  the 
maximum  allowable  Federal  grant. 

"The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  assistance  under  this  subsection,  each 
State  or  local  public  body  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  describing  the  Implementation 
of  Its  mass  transportation  service  Improve- 
ment plan.  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  re- 
ceiving any  such  report  and  after  oppor- 
tiualty  for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that  a 
State  or  local  pubUc  body  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  has  not  made 
reasonable  progress  In  the  implementation 
of  its  plan,  he  shall  suspend  further  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection  imtll  such  time 
as  be  determines  that  reasonable  progress  is 
being  made." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 3"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3  (other  than  subsection  (f ) ) ". 

(c)  SecUon  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "aectloiu  3,  7(b),  and 
9"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3 
(except  subsection  (f)),  and  sections  7(b) 
and  9": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  paragraph";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  To  finance  grants  and  loans  under 
sections  3(f)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  incur  obligations  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ments or  otherwise  in  amoimts  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  $800,000,000.  This  amount  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  and 
shall  remain  available  until  obligated.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appproprlated  for 
liquidation  of  the  obligations  tocurred  under 
this  paragraph  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1974,  which  amount  may  be 
increased  to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$800,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  rrmaln  available  until 
expended." 

(d)(1)  Section  12(c)of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and"; 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  a  new 
paragraph  sis  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  'mass  transportation  sys- 
tem' means  any  private  company  or  public 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service.". 

(2)  Section  12  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
payment  of  operating  expenses  under  section 
3(f)  shall  not  be  construed  as  bringing  with- 
in the  application  of  chapter  15  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  any  nonsupervlsory  em- 
ployee of  an  urban  mass  transportation  sys- 
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tern  (or  of  any  ottMS  aeency  or  entity  per- 
forming related  funtitions)   to  whom  such 
chapter  Is  otherwise  Inapplicable." 
TTTLE  n — FARE-FREE   1AA8S  TRANSPOR- 
TATION DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(heremafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shaU  enter  into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  neceesaty  for  research 
and  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
termine the  feasibUity  of  fare-free  vuban 
mass  tranportatlon  systems. 

Sec.  202.  Federal  grants  or  payments  for 
the  purpose  of  asslstmg  such  projects  shall 
cover  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
coet  of  the  project  involved,  including  oper- 
ating costs  and  the  amortization  ,ot  capi- 
tal costs  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
contract  or  other  firrangements  is  In  effect. 

Ssc.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  select  cities 
or  naetrcpoUtan  areas  for  such  projects  In 
accbrdance  with  the  following : 

<1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  shall  have  a  falimg 
or  nonexistent  or  margmaUy  profitable  tran- 
sit system,  a  decaying  central  city,  auto- 
mobUe-caiised  air  pollution  problems,  and 
an  Inunoblle  central  city  poptilation; 

(2)  several  proJecU  would  be  selected 
from  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  of  differ- 
ing sizes  and  populations; 

(3)  a  high  level  of  Innovative  service  must 
be  provided  Including  the  provision  of 
crosstown  and  other  transportation  service 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  central  city 
residents  and  others  to  reach  employment, 
shoppmg,  and  recreation;  and 

(4)  to    the    extent    practicable,    projects 
v-UtUlzlng  different  modes  of  mass  transpor- 
tation shall  be  approved. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  study  fare- 
free  systems  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  other  fincnclally  assisted  urban  mass 
transportation  system  providing  reduced 
fare  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
following: 

(n  the  effects  of  such  systems  on  (1) 
vehicle  traffic  and  attendant  air  pollution, 
congestion,  and  noise.  (U)  the  mobility  of 
urban  residents,  and  (lU)  the  economic 
TlabUity  of  central  city  busmess; 

(2)  the  mode  of  mass  transportation  that 
can  best  meet  the  desired  objectives; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  frivolous  rldershlp 
Increases  as  a  result  of  reduced  fare  or  fare- 
free  systems: 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  urban 
highways  might  be  reduced  as  a'  result  of 
reduced  fare  or  fare-free  systems;  and 

(5)  the  best  means  of  financing  reduced 
fare  or  fare-free  transportation  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  information 
gathered  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  title 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  his  findings, 
Includmg  any  recommendations  he  might 
have  to  Implement  such  findings,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1976. 

Sec  206.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  ad- 
visory participation  by  interested  State  and 
local  government  authorities,  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  management  personnel,  em- 
ployee representatives,  mass  transportation, 
riders,  and  any  other  persons  that  he  may 
deem  necessairy  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  207.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June 
80.  1974,  and  June  30,  1976,  respectively,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repife- 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
bill  (S.  1165)  to  amend  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  by  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969  to  define 
the  term  "little  cigar,"  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withput 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiOxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  CRR.  6912)  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bill. 


FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS  AND  PRIOI^IITIES  ACT 

Th2  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the*  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  coruslderation  of  the  unfinished 
bu'ine:3,  S.  5,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

Tlie  bill  was  stated  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  5)  to  prcm.  te  the  public  welfare. 

The  Senate  recumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOIIOREOVV 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aak  unanimous  coiistnt  that  after 
the  two  leaders  hav3  been  recognized 
tomorrow  I  be  recognised  lor  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BU;:n>iE3.S  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prcident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomo.Tow 
after  my  remarks  there  be  a  period  lor 
the  transaction  of  routine  mornin.i  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  th-  houv  of 
10:30  a.m.,  with  statements  therein  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oixlered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   NO   FURTHER 
YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES  TODAY 

'tJii.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Information  of  Senators,  there 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  today. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  (S.  5)  AT 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  8.  5. 


')/ 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  5 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  tomorrow 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  \<2  hours  on  S.  5 ;  and  that  the  time 
be  divided  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sa  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  respect  to  the  order  previ- 
ously entered  in  connection  with  S.  5, 
the  unfinished  business,  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  amendments, 
to  be  equally  divided,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  whether  the  order  with 
respect  to  amendments  on  S.  5  includes 
debatable  motions  and  appeals. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th»t 
time  on  debatable  motions  and  appeals 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES 
TOMORROW  ON  S.  5 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  if  a  motion  to  recommit  S.  5 
is  made,  that  the  vote  thereon  occur  at 
the  hour  of  11 :45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  li  no  mo- 
tloa  to  recommit  is  made  tomorrow,  or  if 
a  motion  to  recommit  is  made  and  fails, 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  5 
occur  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  anri 
that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  of  S.  5  at  aiiy  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OrilCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  thit  it  be  in 
order  to  order  at  this  time  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  a  motion  to  recommit  S.  5,  If  such 
motion  is  made  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  both  of  those  yea-and-nay 
votes  with  one  show  of  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
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sage  of  8. 6,  and  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, if  such  motion  is  msule. 

line  yeas  and  nays  weie  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  imanlmotis  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  TbaX,  dvirlng  the  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  S,  a  bill  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  debate  on  any  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  10  B)}nutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill:  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  la  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  «^*l1 
be  received. 

Ordered  further,  Tliat  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  '^  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  req;>ectlvely,  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee:  Provided.  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to 
any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion  or  appeal: 
Provided  further.  That  If  a  motion  to  i»- 
commlt  Is  made,  the  vote  on  such  motion 
shaU  occiir  at  11:46  ajn.:  Provided  further. 
That  on  the  question  of  final  passage  of  the 
bill  the  vote  shall  occur  at  12:00  If  the  bill 
has  not  been  recommitted. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fBYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unajiimous  consent  that  the 

order  for  the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The   PRESrOXNa   OFFICER.   Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VmATION  OP  ORDER  PREVIOUSLY 
ENTERED  ON  8.  4,  THE  PENSION 
AND  WELFARE  BENEFITS  BILL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C:  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
entered  prior  to  the  August  adjourn- 
ment, providing  for  the  calling  up  tomor- 
row of  S.  4.  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  'V^thout 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LXMITATION  OF 
DEBATE  ON  S.  4 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  request  I  am  about  to  make 
has  been  approved  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides.  It  has  been  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  who  is  present  and  will 
speak  for  himself. 

It  has  also  been  cleared  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williaks)  ; 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsxn)  ;  and  also  with  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  NiuoN) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  such 
time  as  8.  4,  the  pension  reform  bill,  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  limitation 
thereon  of  6  hours,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  or  their  designees;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  be  limited  to 
1  hour — with  the  exception  of  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thukmond),  which 
will  be  limited  to  2  hours;  that  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour;  that  time  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to  30 
minutes;  and  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  have  two  requests:  One 
Is  to  provide  that  such  time  as  Is  pro- 
vided will  be  divided  between  the  mover 
and  the  opponents;  and  that  if  there  is 
a  period  when  there  are  no  opponents, 
the  time  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
leadership  on  either  side. 

Second,  should  there  not  be  in  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  a  state- 
ment that  the  bill  will  be  called  up  for 
consideration  on  Tuesday,  September 
18? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  vacating 
the  order  providing  for  calling  up  the  bill 
tomorrow,  should  we  not  fix  a  date? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  first  question  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the 
verbiage  "usual  form."  As  to  the  second 
question,  it  was  my  intention,  once  the 
agreement  on  the  bill  was  acccmipllshed. 

to  ask  consent  that  the  bill  be  taken  up 

on  Tuesday,  a  week  from  tomorrow,  im- 
mediately upon  the  close  of  morning 

business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  aereeable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  Include  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  do  It  as  it  was. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  several  requests  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The  (Hialr 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.  4  ON  TUES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  18, 1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  Tues- 
day, a  week  from  tomorrow,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  4,  Calendar  No.  119.  s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
might  say,  as  usual,  he  has  performed 
quite  a  Job  In  getting  this  done. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  usiial  courtesy  and  coopeVatlon, 
without  which  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  reach  this  agreement.  "^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  ateence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  deik 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlQSi.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITTON  OF 
SENATOR  BIDEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  oa  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Bn>KN)  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, after  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  be  recognized  under  the 
order  previously  entered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOONmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MONDALE  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNSALB)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  GO  INTO 
EXECUTIVE  SESSION  WEDNESDAY 
TO  CONSIDER  THE  NOMINATION 

OP  MR.  ARNETT  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 

OF  OFFICE  OF  ECX>NOMIC  OPPOR- 

TUNTTY— ORDER        FOR        VOTE 

THEREON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  imanimous 

consent  that  on  Wednesday,  Immediately 

after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order  and  no 
later  than  the  hour  of  10.05  am.,  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Mr.  Amett  to  the 
Office  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Amett  occur 
on  Wednesday  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  would  mean  that  the  previous  or- 
der allowing  2  hours  for  debate  on  that 
nomination  might  be  diminished  by  as 
much  as  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  there  would  then 
be  a  maximum  of  1  hour  and  55  minutes 
for  debate. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  any  event,  the  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion would  occur  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  pre- 
vious order  calls  for  the  vote  to  occur 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  order 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  lix.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  c.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  8.  2365 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  Calendar  Order  No.  359,  S. 
2365,  a  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  as  it  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  organized  amateur  athletic 
competition,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  UmltatiMi  on  the  bill  of  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  lecuier  and  the 

minority  leader  or  their  designees: 

That  time  on  any  amendment  tbereto 

be  limited  to  30  minutes; 

That  time  on  any  amendment  to  an 

amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes; 

That  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  In  relation  thereto  be  limited  to 

20  minutes;  aad 

That  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
WARRANTIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Amett  on  Wednesday,  the  Senate  return 
to  legislative  session  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  263, 
S.  356.  a  bill  to  provide  disclosure  stand- 
ards for  written  consumer  product  war- 
ranties. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICHER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  toat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 

S.    1866    TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
row, upon  disposition  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  5,  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  335,  S.  1866, 
to  provide  for  increases  in  certain  an- 
nuities. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW    UNTIL    10    KM.    ON 
'WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  ajn. 
After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bn>XH)  wlU  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
after  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, or  such  portion  thereof  as  will  not 
carry  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  ajn. 

If  there  is  any  intervening  time  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia^-in 


the  event  he  makes  any  remarks — and 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  that 
time  will  be  utilized  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  hour  of  10:30  ajn.,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  5.  the  im- 
flnlshed  business,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.  A  vote  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, if  such  motion  Is  made,  will  oc- 
cur at  the  hour  of  11 :45  a.m.  If  such  mo- 
tion is  made  and  Is  rejected— or  if  no  re- 
commltal  motion  is  made — the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  S.  5  will  occur  at  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  already  been  ordered  on  the 
passage  of  8.  5  tomorrow,  am  I  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Upon  disposition  of  8.  5,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
1866,  to  provide  Increases  In  certain  an- 
nuities. Yea-and-nay  votes  are  expected 
on  amendments  and  final  passage. 

Senators  are  alerted,  therefore,  to  at 
least  one  rollcall  vote  tomorrow  and  may 
I  say,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tional yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AJkl. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;    and,  at 
5:05  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 

tomorrow,  Tuesday,  September  11,  1873, 
at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  10. 1973: 

Depaxtkxnt  or  Jusnci 

John  O.  Olson,  of  Wlaeonsln,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney tor  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin 
lor  the  term  of  4  years.  (Baappolntment.) 

Robert  J.  Both,  of  Kansas,  to  be  UJ3.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the  term 
of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

Henry  A.  Schwarz.  of  nilnols,  to  be  XTJ9 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  nilnolfl 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

Charles  8.  Whlte-Spunnar,  Jr.,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  VS.  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years 
(Reappolntnaent. ) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  10,  1978: 

EKVIXOIfMSNTAI.    PSOTBCTIOIT    ACEKCT 

Russell  B.  Train,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  ai^roved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  ^pear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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EASTER  SEAL  SOCIETY  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


GREAT  COMMUNICATOR 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

O*  PENNSTLVAJHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  1973 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Easter 
Sesd  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  'of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1923,  the 
society  has  worked  on  behalf  of  the  needs 
of  Pennsylvania's  handicapped  persons 
with  dedication  an<}  distinction. 

La.st  year,  for  example,  the  society 
was  Involved  to  the  following  acti-vitles: 

Handicapped  children  and  adults  received 
42,459  services  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  and  Its  45  affiliated  Easter  Seal 
Societies. 

The  camping  facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Easter  Seal  Society — Camp  Daddy  Allen. 
Camp  Easter  Seal,  Camp  Harmony  Hall  and 
Camp  Lend-A-Hand  provided  recreation  for 
979  handicapped  adults  and  children. 

Pennsylvania  Society  staS  provided  pro- 
fessional consultation,  in-servlce  training, 
leadership  development  and  regional  meet- 
ings for  Easter  Seal  stafi  and  other  profes- 
sionals in  rehabllftatlon. 

Local  oaiUaied  Societies  were  led  In  achlev- 
l;ig  a  record  $3,1177.629  In  public  support 
through  planned  1  fund  raising  procedures 
and  a  total  Income  of  $4,652,485. 

Extensive  career  and  scholarship  program 
for  high  school,  college  students  and  pro- 
fesslonals  maintained. 

Continued  a  sustained  public  education 
and  information  program  through  film  li- 
brary, news  media,  brochures  and  newsletters. 

499  Professional  staff  served  the  handi- 
capped through  Easter  Seals. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 
excerpt  from  the  Pennsylvania  Easter 
Seal  Society  philosophy: 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Chll- 
dren  and  Adulta  of  Pennsylvania  recognizee 
that  Individuals  with  handicaps,  like  all  per- 
sons, desire  and  have  a  right  to  live  in  dig- 
nity within  the  limits  of  their  capabilities 
and  to  be  responsible  for  their  own  welfare 
and  destiny.  The  basic  purpose  of  The  Easter 
Seal  Society  Is  to  make  this  possible,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 

It  shall  do  such  things  and  perform  such 
acts  as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish 
Its  purpose  and  shall  receive,  hold,  and  apply 
funds,  gifts,  bequests,  and  endowments,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  to  give  effect  to  and 
carry  forward  Its  purposes. 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  of  Pennsylvania  believes, 
therefore,  that  all  persons  with  handicaps 
regardless  of  age,  creed,  color,  type  of  handl- 
es^, financial  status  or  place  of  residence  are 
entitled  to  the  services  needed  for  mazlmiun 
development  of  their  potential  as  accepted 
and  contributing  tztembers  of  society.  Be- 
cause problems  of  handicapped  persons  are 
shared  by  and  contribute  to  those  of  their 
family  members,  programs  and  services  for 
crippled  children  and  ad\ilts  must  be  family 
oriented,  rather  than  Jiist  patient  oriented. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Easter 
Seal  Society  for  their  half  century  of 
service,  and  to  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


or  nxiMois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  month  of  Channlng  L.  Bete,  Sr., 
brought  to  an  end  a  life  notable  for  its 
varied  and  constructive  contributions  to 
mankind. 

Mr.  Bete  was  surely  one  of  the  most 
innovative  communicators  of  modem 
times.  He  must  rank  with  Gutenberg  and 
Mergenthaler  as  one  whose  genius  im- 
parted understanding  to  minions.  His 
contribution  was  the  scriptographic 
technique,  which  combined  brief  words 
and  small — often  comic — designs  to  ex- 
plain complex  Ideas  at  a  glance. 

Hardly  a  profession  has  lacked  his 
touch.  His  small  booklets,  entitled  "What 

E^^eryone  Should  Know  About  " 

brightened  thousands  of  professional 
oflBces.  He  made  the  legislative  process 
and  even  the  Constitution  itself  easily 
understandable  through  the  scripto- 
graphic technique. 

He  searched  everyday  life  for  problems 
to  solve.  One  of  his  most  impressive 
works  was  a  scriptographic  look  at  what 
public  education  should  be  like  in  the 
year  2000.  He  believed  deeply  In  a  uni- 
versal lunguage,  and  therefore  cham- 
pioned Esperanto. 

Manktod  lost  a  great  friend  in  the 
death  of  Channlng  Bete.  A  measure  of 
his  role  in  community  life  is  expressed 
in  this  editorial  farewell  in  the  August  21, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Recorder:  ^ 

Faszwell  to  a  FairND 
An  ln^>lratton  to  all  who  knew  him  was 
Channlng  L.  Bete,  Sr..  who  made  "scriptog- 
raphy"  a  common  word  In  the  communica- 
tions field. 

Most  Innovators  are  unsuccessful  In  de- 
veloping their  Ideas;  Chan  Bete  knew  bow  to 
make  use  of  his  Inventions.  Most  successful 
persons  are  either  disliked  or  envied — or 
both;  Chan  had  more  admirers  than  anyone 
else  In  Greenfield. 

Prom  his  earliest  years  In  this  town,  Chan- 
nlng L.  Bete  ♦as  making  friends  and  In- 
fluencing people.  He  bad  a  speech  defect  In 
those  days  but  nothing  could  obsc\ire  his 
Intelligence  and  his  delightful  sense  of 
humor.  Appreciative  smUes  and  outbursts  of 
laughter  followed  him  wherever  be  went.  And 
he  traveled  far,  geographically  and 
Intellectually. 

Chan  was  expert  In  oommunicatlons.  He 
employed  words  and  pictures  In  selling  both 
goods  and  ideas.  After  years  of  watti  in  sales 
promotion,  he  sold  bis  advertising  agency 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  working  life  to 
the  development  of  scrlptography.  This  com- 
bination of  simple  drawings  and  hand- 
lettered  text  has  been  employed  In  scores  of 
Interest  fields.  It  entertains,  It  instructs,  it 
advises  and  It  Informs — aU  In  an  informal 
but  most  effective  way.  And  it  has  sold  by 
the  millions  of  booklets,  ranging  from  an 
anaJjrsls  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  symphony  orchestra. 

Scrlptography  has  been  marked  especially 
by  the  Bete  brand  of  hunu>r — gentle  and 
chuckle-provoking.  More  than  anything  of 
his  profesEtonal  crea^Aon,  It  has  dlscloaed  the 
Inner  Chan  Bete,  his  deep  perception  of 
human  problems  and  needs  and  his  Innate 
goodness.   He   tised   it   wisely   and   well    In 


the    Interests    of    man's    knowledge     and 
improvement. 

Channlng  Bete  the  citizen  was  equaUy  Im- 
portant to  our  society.  He  wrote  Kiwanls 
Olub  shows  that  raised  money  for  needy 
children.  His  years  of  service  to  Oreenflsld 
Public  Library  led  him  into  the  state  libraries 
field  and  the  Improvement  of  this  area  of 
public  enlightenment.  As  a  hospital  trustee 
and  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  official  he  was 
farslghted  and  innovative. 

But  It  is  as  Channlng  Bete  the  man  and 
the  neighbor  that  he  will  be  most  greatly 
missed.  No  Oreenfleld  citizen  of  this  era  has 
been  more  beloved  and  more  respected  than 
this  quiet,  diffident  man  with  his  wry  smile 
and  his  twinkling  eyes.  No  man  has  had 
more  admirers  and  probably  none  has  been 
as  trusted  as  this  miracle  worker  with  words. 
Whether  It  be  a  column  to  The  Recorder 
from  the  Bed  Sox  training  camp  or  a  public 
comment  supporting  the  library,  his  per- 
)ional  stand  attracted  others  without  a 
question. 

The  very  thought  of  Oreenfield  without 
Chan  Bete  la  enough  to  make  one  rebel 
against  the  fates.  All  who  knew  him  are 
grieving  today. 


A  REPLY  TO  SOLZHENTTSYN 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or    IfOaTR    CABOLUfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  eloquent  address  delivered  in  London 
on  September  1  by  the  Honorable  Geof- 
frey Stewart-Smith,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  whom  I  shared  the  platform 
on  the  occasion  of  the  closing  session  of 
the  Seventh  World  Anti-Communist 
League  Conference. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Stewart-Smith 
has  herein  offered  advice  that  the  free 
world  will  ignore  at  its  peril. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts 
of  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Stewart- 
Smith's  address  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed to  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A    REn.T    TO    SOLZHENFTSTN 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  this  evening  of  mak- 
ing a  public  reply  to  that  great  Russian 
writer:  Solzhenltsyn. 

After  having  so  rightly  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  In  1970,  Solzhenlt- 
syn declined  to  attend  the  Prlae-Olvlng  in 
Stockholm  for  fear  of  not  being  allowed  to 
return  home.  Instead  be  sent  a  written  ad- 
dress. 

In  It,  he  made  an  arresting  statement: 

"The  Spirit  of  Munich"  he  said  "has  by  no 
means  passed  away,  it  was  not  just  a  brief 
episode  in  our  history.  1  would  dare  to  say 
even  that  the  spirit  of  Munich  is  the  domi- 
nant one  of  the  20th  Century.  The  timorous 
clvUlsed  world,  confronted  by  the  sudden  re- 
newed onslaught  of  a  snarling  barbarism 
found  nothing  better  to  oppose  It  with  than 
concessions  and  smiles." 

8o  challenging  an  observation,  full  as  it 
is  with  the  moat  profound  meaning  for  our 
generation,  deserves  an  answer. 

I  have  chosen  bis  words,  but  there  arc 
many  other  examples  of  similar  sentiments 
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expAssed  by  courageous  and  freedom  loving 
peoples  throughout  the  communist  coun- 
tries. 

The  only  possible  thing  that  I  have  In 
common  with  that  great  Christian  writer, 
Solzhenltsyn,  is  that  I  too  am  an  unofficial 
spokesman  for  liberty  in  my  nation.  His 
views  did  not  enjoy  the  support  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  I  doubt  if  my  views  represent 
the  opinion  of  mine. 

I  feel  obliged  to  speak  out  and  to  say  to 
Solzhenltzyn :  "you  are  right",  the  q>lrlt  of 
appeasement  and  Munich  Is  abroad  throu|^- 
out  the  world  today,  but  do  not  despair,  there 
is  hope,  all  is  not  lost. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  many  today  who 
advocate  a  policy  based  on  the  illusion  that 
there  can  be  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace 
buUt  upon  slavery. 

But  we  here  gathered  together  are  men 
of  a  different  breed,  we  are  defiant  and  antl- 
appeasers.  We  seek  to  build  a  real  peace  on 
firm  foundations.  Our  conference  Is  called 
Peace  Through  Freedom. 

There  is  an  unbridgeable  divide  between 
the  jackals  of  tyranny  and  the  ideals  of  free- 
men. 

Appeasers  have  in  the  past  and  do  today, 
put  their  trust  In  tyrannical  and  unelected 
party  leaders  and  governments. 

We  put  our  trust  in  the  people. 

Some  western  governments — notably  the 
West  German — have  taken  the  soft  option 
and  by  contemptible  opportunism  have  recog- 
nised a  tyranny  on  German  soU  in  interna- 
tional law — without  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  East  Germany. 

The     whole     contemporary     appeasement 

policy — so  delicately  referred  to  as  detente  or 

accommodation — Is  based  on  wishful  thlnk- 

N  ing  and  an  Illusion.  It  betrays  an  ignorance 

of  the  real  nature  of  communist  imperialism. 

The  brutal  truth  is  that  those  regimes  are 
In  a  state  of  permanent  clvU  war  with  their 
own  people.  They  are  doing  everything  In 
their  power  to  destroy  the  Free  West:  the 
very  continued  existence  of  which  is  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  their  party  leaderships. 

The  policy  of  detente  is  doomed  to  failure 
because  it  is  based  on  the  continuing  denial 
of  human  dignity,  civil  liberties  and  political 
freedoms  to  3,000  million  human  beings.  It 
is  a  .'ontemptible  betrayal  of  all  the  ideals 
of  freedom  for  which  the  West  should  stand, 
whether  they  are  motivated  by  poUtlcal  or 
.    religious  beliefs. 

In  a  few  days  time,  the  second  round  of 
talks  on  the  conference  for  co-operation  and 
security  in  Europe  take  place  In  Vienna. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  precious  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  will  be  denied  to 
the  132  million  people  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe;  that  this  will  be  endorsed  in  inter- 
national law  by  western  leaders  and  policed 
jointly  with  the  Soviets  In  some  European 
security  council. 

Some  gullible  western  leaders  have  en- 
dorsed the  Soviet  propaganda  claim  that  the 
cold  war  is  over  and  the  era  of  detente  will 
bring  in  a  period  of  peace. 

However,  in  the  communist  countries 
themselves  the  secret  police  have  Increased 
their  savage  repression  of  dissidents,  even 
those  who  merely  seek  to  attain  their  rights 
under  communist  laws!  As  western  appease- 
ment in  the  1930s  demoralised  the  antl-nazl 
German  opposition  movement  so  todar. 
western  appeasement  is  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing  to  all  the  anti-communist  opposi- 
tion movements  in  the  countries  of  the  com- 
munist world. 

While  we  know  that  the  governments  of 
the  communist  states  are  terrified  of  the  peo- 
ple and  need  Berlin  walls  and  Iron  curtains 
to  prevent  them  running  away.  Ironically  the 
western  leaders  are  also  terrified  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  Is  because  it  U  the  people  of  the 
«aptlve  nations  who  have  threatened  their 
appeasement  Illusion  so  often.  Today's  Munl- 
cheers  were  shocked  at  the  tedlousness  of  the 
Bast  German  workers  being  so  militant  In 
1983;    Poles  and   Hungarians  being   violent 
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In  1956  and  the  Csechoslovaks  really  did  set 
back  such  policies  In  1968  by  being  trouble- 
some. Some  almost  resent  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Vietnam  fight  on  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Taiwan  even  exist  at  all  I 

Where  the  people  of  a  communist  divided 
nation  are  free,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  most  western  governments  sim- 
ply ignore  them:  throw  them  out  of  the 
United  Nations  and  placate  the  oppressors 
of  the  Chinese  people. 

Why  are  free  elections  not  held  In  Hong 
Kong? — because  the  people  might  reject  the 
communists  utterly  as  In  Berlin? 

In  this  great  contest  between  liberty  and 
tyranny  in  our  time,  there  must  be  negotia- 
tion, but  negotiations  which  benefit  our  side 
not  theirs.  On  the  crucial  question  of  in- 
tent, a  choice  mtist  be  made :  one  either  sup- 
ports the  regimes  or  the  peoples. 

Some  say  that  we  can  best  help  the  people 
by  mellowing  the  regimes.  They  may  be  right. 
They  may  be  wrong.  The  fate  of  Dubcek  Is 
not  too  encouraging. 

Where  we  must  be  careful,  Is  In  being  gra- 
cious enough  to  pay  tribute  to  western  lead- 
ers who  show  courage  and  vision  in  these 
matters.  The  expulsion  of  107  Soviet  spies 
from  this  country  was  not  an  act  of  ap- 
peasement. The  Soviets  did  not  win  the  first 
round  at  Helsinki. 

Now  In  reaching  a  decision  as  to  what  our 
broad  alms  are  as  a  world  organisation,  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  complicated.  We  sure- 
ly want  to  see  the  VN.  Charter  actually  im- 
plemented throughout  the  World.  We  want 
the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  similarly  carried  out. 

On  this  very  point,  Solzhenltsyn  wrote  In 
the  same  statement: 

"The  UJJ.  did  not  even  trouble  to  make  Its 
best  document  for  the  past  25  years,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  obliga- 
tory for  governments  and  a  condition  of  their 
entry — and  thus  left  the  people  at  the  mercy 
of  governments  they  had  never  elected." 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions seek  what  every  other  nation  seeks: 
self-determination,  peace,  prosperity  and  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troop>s.  Their  peoples 
will  evolve  political  administrations  and  eco- 
nomic systems  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
probat>ly  aspire  to  neutrality. 

In  helping  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, we  win  make  no  concession  at  all  over 
the  continuing  denial  of  their  rights. 

We  will  not  betray  them  for  some  bogus 
International  agreement. 

We  will  not  be  psuty  to  any  agreement 
which  endorses  the  existing  status  quo  In 
return  for  worthless  and  unenforceable 
promises. 

We  wUl  never  recognise  the  de  jure  po- 
litical administrations  In  the  Baltic  States 
imposed  on  them  as  a  result  of  nazl  and 
communist  infamy. 

We  win  never  accept  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine and  we  demand  its  renunciation  by  the 
Soviet  government. 

We  will  never  cease  to  deplore  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  regimes  which  make  it 
impossible  for  the  citizen  to  fulfill  his  life 
In  freedom. 

We  will  continue  to  attack  the  appalling 
waste  of  human  talent  that  repression 
causes. 

We  wUl  never  agree  to  half  Europe  being 
denied  its  religious,  moral,  political  and 
cultural  heritage. 

We  will  never  agree  to  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Co-operation  beccanlng  a  new 
super  Munich. 

We  may  not  have  the  power  In  the  West 
to  enforce  self-determination  In  the  com- 
munist countries,  but  it  Is  within  the  power 
of  our  governments  to  refuse  to  approve  of 
the  endless  denial  of  democracy  and  liberty 
to  the  people  of  those  nations. 

To  Solzhenltzyn  I  would  say  that  the  antl- 
appeasers  and  the  antl-Munlcheers  of  today 
have  now  joined  themselves  together  on 
an  International  scale.  We  have  combined 
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our  strengths  together  to  counter  this  global 
tyranny. 

You  may  ask  what  manner  of  men  we  ate. 
llie  answer  Is  that  we  are  the  servants  of 
the  people  in  whom  we  tnut  and  from 
whom  aU  true  and  legal  power  comes. 

We  put  our  trust  In  people,  not  party 
leaders  or  governments. 

We  are  patient,  steely  determined  and 
prepared  to  wage  a  terrible  and  prolonged 
vrar  of  attrition.  We  hope,  by  God's  grace, 
that  our  weapons  wlU  only  be  words,  and  the 
power  of  our  ideals. 

We  have  Uttle  or  no  power  over  govern- 
ments, but  by  our  tongues  and  pens  we  seek 
to  influence  tbem. 

We  do  not  presume  to  know  what  the  fu- 
ture holds,  and  we  promise  no  short  term 
or  easy  solution,  but  with  a  mighty  unified 
effort  throughout  the  world,  we  believe  that 
we  will  triumph  with  human  nature,  truth 
and  reason  on  our  side. 

Solzhenltzyn  you  may  ask  what  motivates 
us. 

I  would  reply  that  we  beUeve  that  acting 
together  we  will  only  conquer  fear,  not  with 
a  greater  fear,  but  with  love. 

That  we  will  never  defeat  hratlonallty 
with  the  denial  of  reason,  but  with  reason. 

We  will  never  supplant  Inhumanity  with 
a  great  inhumanity  but  with  humanltar- 
lanlam. 

We  will  never  defeat  lies  with  greater  lies, 
but  with  the  truth. 

We  will  never  achieve  spiritual  victory  un- 
less we  have  faith. 

We  can  only  defeat  dally  terror  by  dally 
courage. 

Wo  will  only  achieve  the  brotherhood  of 
man   with   tolerance   and   understanding. 

We  wUl  only  attain  liberty  with  the  con- 
sent of  those  who  seek  it. 

We  wUl  only  be  worthy  of  serving  the 
people  if  we  show  compassion  and  biunlllty. 

We  wlU  never  build  a  world  at  peace  splrit- 
uaUy.  if  all  we  offer  Is  more  matter  than  the 
materialists. 

We  will  never  restore  human  dignity  with- 
out demanding  justice. 

We  wUl  never  attract  men  of  goodwill  if 
we  preach  any  form  of  hatred  of  nation, 
religion  or  race. 

But  above  all,  we  will  never  keep  sUent 
in  the  face  of  tyranny.  We  will  never  rest 
in  exposing  lies,  and  we  will  speak  the  pain- 
ful truth  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  our- 
selves. 

You  aU  know  that  previously  in  history, 
the  appeasers  failed  and  war  broke  out.  To- 
day for  the  sake  of  humanity,  the  anti-ap- 
peasers  must  not  faU  this  time.  The  Munlcfa- 
eers  of  today  must  be  defeated  for  the  con- 
sequences of  either  a  nuclear  war  or  slavery 
under  tyranny  is  too  dreadfvU  to  contem- 
plate. 

I  am  compeUed  to  ask  you  all  to  make  a 
supreme  personal  effort  in  order  to  avoid 
catastrophen  and  to  secure  peace  for  us  and 
our  chUdren. 

Now  let  us  depart  to  every  comer  of  the 
world  determined  to  play  our  Individual 
part  In  furthering  liberty — knowing  that  we 
are  not  alone,  and  that  we  have  many  allies. 

One  of  our  best  allies  are  the  captive  na- 
tions themselves.  We  will  work  for  their 
liberty  too  for  there  can  only  be  peace 
through  freedom. 


AN       AMERICAN       CONSERVATIVE 
LOOKS  AT  THE  IRISH  QUESTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
article  printed  to  the  February  10,  1973, 
issue  of  "The  Irish  People"— a  nevro- 
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paper  geared  toward  the  Irish  commu- 
nity of  New  Yca-k  City. 

The  article  presents  an  effective  argu- 
.ment  of  the  faults  of  present  American 
policy  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  effect 
of  the  British  occupation  there.  Fre- 
quently, the  public  condemns  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  as  brutal  and  savage, 
but  rarely  do  we  hear  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  British.  The  uprisings 
presently  taking  place  in  Northern  Ire- 
land are  not  by  a  small  number  of  ruth- 
less, insane  individuals;  it  is  a  movement 
by  a  very  large  and  intelligent  group. 

Americans  must  remember  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  coin  and  that  an 
argvunent  that  looks  at  only  one  side,  like 
a  coin  with  only  one  face,  will  not  buy 
anything. 

The  article  follows: 
Am   Amzucam   Consxrtativx  Looks  at  thk 

lEisH  QnxsnoN 
(By  Professor  Edward  F.  Leonard  of  lona 
College) 
There  U  a  great  deal  of  boneat  mlsunder- 
■tandlng  of  the  Irlah  Question  In  the  United 
States  today  as  Is  evinced  by  both  the  policies 
of  the  American  press  and  of  the  United 
States  government.  We  ^nnot  expect  more 
reasonable  conduct  from  either  quarter  un- 
less and  untu  we  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  facts. 

Ireland  Lb,  by  nature,  one  country,  whose 
only  boundary  Is  the  sea.  The  artificial,  for- 
eign-Imposed partitioning  of  this  Island  na- 
tion has  proven  nothing  but  tragic  for  all 
concerned. 

The  Injustice  and  conflict  resulting  from 
English  rule  In  Ireland  are  the  most  deplor- 
able In  the  Western  world.  It  Is  heartening  to* 
■ea  the  most  Irishmen  and  Irish-Americans 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Republican  movement 
In  rejecting  the  differences  carefully  fostered 
by  an  alien  government,  which  have  divided 
a  minority  from  a  majority  in  the  past.  We 
must,  however,  condemn  internment  without 
charge  or  trial,  drum  head  courts,  and  the 
denial  of  basic  civil,  natural,  historic  and 
hunum  rights  under  the  various  "Coercion 
Acta",  most  notorious  of  which  Is  the  Infa- 
mous Special  Powers  Act.  The  Inhuman  tor- 
ture of  helpless  men  and  women  who  ought 
to  be  treated  as  Prisoners  of  War  under  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  Is  Inex- 
cusable; auch  treatment  might  be  expected 
In  orlantal  despotisms  but  not  at  the  hands 
of  an  allegedly-Christian,  civilized.  Western 
nation.  The  one  sided  nature  of  sweeps 
through,  attacks  ui>on,  and  harassment  of 
nationalist  areas  and  people  gives  the  lie 
to  any  claims  of  governmental  neutrality. 

There  must  be  a  real  truce,  the  release  of 
all  Interned  and  sentenced  Irish  political 
prisoners,  everywhere,  and  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  British  Army  to  their  bar- 
racks pending  their  orderly  and  complete  re- 
moval from  all  of  Ireland. 

Americans  must  come  to  understand  the 
nature  of  both  the  conflict  and  the  belliger- 
ents In  Ireland.  The  current  conflict  In  the 
■o-caUed  "Nwth"  of  Ireland  is  a  legitimate 
•ztenalon  of  the  continuing  Irish  War  for 
Independence.  A  de  facto  state  of  belliger- 
ency does  exist  In  those  six  of  divided  Ulster's 
nine  counties  known  as  "Northern  Ireland." 
Reginald  Mauldlng,  the  British  Defence  Min- 
ister, has  publicly  told  the  world  that  "the 
British  Army  ia  at  war  ...  in  Northern  Ire- 
land "  The  belligerents  In  that  unhappy  war 
are  the  Irish  Nation  and  the  British  Empire, 
represented  In  the  fleld  respectively  by  the 
"Provisional"  Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA) 
and  the  British  Army  (and  their  auxiliary 
forces). 

The  British  Army  and  Its  allies  in  Ireland 
in  l»e©-*78  (?)  are  performing  essentially 
the  same  function  that  the  British  Army 
with  its  Hessian  mercenaries  and  Tory  allies 
performed  In  America  in  177&-'83,  namely  to 
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try  to  hold  for  the  British  Empire  an  over- 
seas poaaeaslon  within  which  years  ot  Eng- 
lish mis-rule  had  driven  the  inhabltanta  to 
rebellion.  The  beUlgerent  Irish  Freedom 
Fighters  (like  the  Hungarians  of  1966)  are 
committing  an  act  of  self-defense,  for  rea- 
sons more  compeUing  even  than  those  enum- 
erated In  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  177«.  They  are  following  a  noble 
tradition  In  asserting  their  right  to  na- 
tional freedom  and  sovereignty.  They  are 
asserting  it  in  arms;  they  are  asserting  it 
In  blood. 

To  say  that  the  "Provisional"  IRA  Is  antl- 
Brltlsh  Is  to  state  the  obvious.  We  must  look 
deeper  and  discover  that  these  men  are 
sincere,  genuine  nationalists  who  not  only 
reject  the  tyranny  of  the  red  flag  of  England, 
but  also  reject  the  even  more  iron  ty- 
ranny of  the  red  flag  of  athelstlc-Marxlsm. 
Their  Chief  of  StalT,  Sean  Mac  Stlophain, 
aald  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Nov.  7,  1971,  "we  are  very  anti-Communist." 
Clearly  then,  the  "Proves"  intention  is  not 
to  Impose  new  masters,  but  to  expel  old 
tyrants. 

The  Cause  of  Irish  Freedom,  though  in- 
spired In  part  by  the  Ideals  and  example  of 
the  American  Revolution,  is  a  purely  Irish 
movement.  Its  roots  are  In  ancient  Ireland 
and  Patrick  Pearse  is  its  guiding  light.  The 
only  "Ism"  Involved  here  is  nationalism.  On 
page  2  of  the  October  1971  Issues  of  An 
Phoblacbt  (The  Provisional  Irish  Republi- 
can newspaper)  there  is  a  statement  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Publicity  Bureau  dated 
26-9-71  which  says  that  the  Republican 
Movement  stands  for  a  republic,  based  on 
"the  proclamation  of  1916  and  on  Christian 
principles."  It  goes  on  to  say,  "Accordingly, 
we  reject  .  .  .  atheistic  Marxism  .  .  .,  and 
we  are  confldent  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  will  reject  this 
alien  philosophy."  The  Provisional  Republi- 
can plan  for  Provincial  assemblies  so  elo- 
quently explained  by  Senator  John  E. 
Flynn  In  the  Nov.  11,  1973  issue  of  The 
Irish  People  (p.  17)  is  the  most  effective 
and  progressive  plan  for  the  decentralization 
of  government  and  the  protection  of  local 
and  minority  rights,  liberties,  and  Interests 
in  a  free  and  united  Ireland  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  subsidiarity.  Ireland 
must  have  a  wise  and  frugal  government, 
which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one 
another,  shaU  leave  them  otherwUe  free  to 
regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  Industry  and 
Improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  It  has  earned. 
This,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  is  the  sum 
of  good  government.  What  the  "Provisional" 
IRA  Is  fighting  for  Is  the  restoration  of  a 
united.  Independent,  Irish  Ireland;  not  free 
merely,  but  Gaelic  as  well,  not  Gaelic  merely. 
but  free  as  well. 

"The  Provisional"  Irish  Republican  Army 
is  the  legitimate  mUltary  arm  of  that  physi- 
cal force  Irish  Republican  movement  which 
seeks  to  establish  In  fact  the  all-Ireland, 
Irish  Republic  as  proclaimed  by  Patrick 
Pearse  on  Easter  Monday,  1916,  ratified  by 
the  overwhelming  (80%)  majority  of  the 
Irish  electorate  in  the  general  election  of 
1918,  and  established  de  Jure  by  the  First 
Dall  Elreann  in  1919.  It  represents,  in  arms, 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people 
to  national  freedom  and  sovereignty. 

In  order  to  bring  on  a  lasting  peace  as 
the  first  step  In  biUldlng  a  new  Ireland, 
the  following  must  happen: 

The  Irish,  like  all  other  nations,  must  be 
guaranteed  exercise  of  the  right  to  determine 
their  ovra  future  without  let  or  hindrance. 
There  must  be  a  firm  commitment  from  the 
British  government  to  withdraw  all  their 
armed  forces  from  Ireland  by  a  specific  date. 
With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all 
there  must  be  a  general  amnesty  for  all  Irish 
political  prisoners,  wherever  incarcerated,  and 
for  all  men  on  the  wanted  lists. 

It  is  the  lesson  of  history  that  the  only 
■olutlon  to  the  Irish  Question  la  a  free  and 
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independent,  united  Ireland.  In  tha  Interest 
of  peace  and  Justloe.  therefore,  we  must  all 
work  for  the  moat  expeditious  establishment 
In  fact  of  an  all-Ireland,  sa-county,  Irish 
Bepubllo  of  all  of  tba  Provlncee  of  Ireland. 

IRA  Chief  Mae  Stlophain  baa  said  (An  . 
Pboblacht,  March.  1970) :  "The  people  of 
Ireland  will  never  have  the  equal  rlgbU  and 
opportunities,  the  civU  and  raligloua  llbartlss 
guaranteed  to  them  by  tha  man  of  1910  untU 
Brttlab  rule  has  been  oomptotely  overthrown 
and  a  free  OaeUc  Republic  of  all  Ireland  firm- 
ly establiabed." 

"The  Irish  Republic  was  proclaimed  by  the 
only  way  possible — ^by  force  of  arms — and 
only  by  force  of  arms  can  the  repubilo  we 
seek  be  established." 

If  indeed  thU  U  the  lesson  of  history,  that 
there  Is  no  other  way  than  physical  force, 
then  the  opinions  of  a  candid  world  cannot 
but  wish  for  Victory  to  grace  the  arms  of  the 
Irish  Republican  movement,  the  "Provi- 
sional" IRA.  But,  the  United  States  Is  not 
without  influence,  as  we  demonstrated  with 
a  mere  passive  policy  of  diBi4>proval  during 
the  Sues  Crisis  In  1956.  In  the  Interest  of  a 
speedy.  Just,  and  honorable  end  to  this  ter- 
rible conflict  In  Ireland  we  must  therefore 
call  upon  the  Congress  and  government  of 
the  United  Statea  to  recognize  the  truth 
about  the  dangeroiis  state  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  iise  their  influence,  good  ofllces, 
and  resources,  always  consistent  with  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
bring  a  q>eedy  and  equitable  solution  to  this 
unhappy  conflict,  and  to  aid  tn  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  Independent,  united  Ire- 
land. What  each  and  everyone  of  us  does 
counts;  you  can  make  the  difference. 

I  propose  a  program  of  flve  (6)  points  for 
Americans  Interested  In  aiding  the  cause  of 
peace  (which.  Incidentally,  is  here  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States)  and  in  aiding 
the  Cause  of  Irish  Freedom: 

(1)  Recognize  that  the  current  conflict  In 
Ireland  is  a  legitimate  extension  of  the  con- 
tinuing Irish  war  for  independence. 

(2)  Recognize  that  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  Irish  question  la  a  tree  and  Independ- 
ent United  Ireland. 

(3)  Recognize  and  insist  upon  the  right  of 
the  Irish  people  to  national  self-determina- 
tion. 

(4)  Olve  all  legitimate  support  to  those 
sincere  Irish  Nationalists  who  are  striving 
for  the  establishment  in  fact  of  a  free  Gaelic 
federated  all-Ireland,  83-country,  united 
Irish  Republic,  based  on  Christian  principles 
and  on  the  proclamation  of  1916. 

(6)  Know  only  one  name  and  definition  of 
freedom,  the  Fenian  definition:  It  la  Wash- 
ington's definition.  It  U  Adama'  and  Jeffer- 
son's; It  is  Tone's  definition,  it  Is  Mitchell's 
Davis',  Lalor's,  Lincoln's,  and  Ross',  it  is 
Patrick  Pearse's  deflnltlon  and  It  is  Sean  Mac 
Stlophain's  deflnltlon.  Let  it  be  our  defini- 
tion, real  and  complete  freedom.         *  , 


INEQUrnES    IN    STATE    WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  LAWS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Nxw  JxaaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DAinEM.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  colleaguea^  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body  are  w,rtl>ftwarey' gross 
and  pervasive  inequities  wist  ijfeme  dis- 
parate State  workers'  compensation  laws. 
As  reported  by  the  National  Commission 
on  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws, 
established  pursuant  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  the  exist- 
ing State  workers'  compensation  laws  fail 
to  provide  prompt,  Bde<iuate  and  equi- 
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table  protection  to  workers  and  the  fami- 
lies of  workers  injured,  maimed  or  killed 
oa  the  Job;  and  as  a  result,  many  workers 
or  their  families  have  been  denied  work- 
ers' compensation  benefits.  In  these  times 
of  economic  uncertainty  sind  galloping 
inflation,  we  must  not  place  such  an  inor- 
dinate burden  on  our  most  precious  nat- 
ural resource,  the  American  worker. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  serious 
problem  and  afford  uniform  standards 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  Injured 
workers,  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  co- 
sponsor  with  my  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Honorable  Cari.  D.  Perkins, 
HJl.  8771,  the  National  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act  of  1973.  That 
piece  of  legislation  has  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  "establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards of  adequacy  and  fairness  for  State 
workers'  compensation  programs  and 
procedures  by  which  such  standards  may 
be  implemented." 

To  emphasize  the  injustices  practiced 
upon  workers  by  diverse  State  workers' 
compensation  laws,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  and  commend  to  the 
attention  of  each  Member  an  article  in 
the  September  4  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star -News: 

WOBKJCEM'S   CoaCPaNSATTON   Lawb 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

More  than  two  years  ago,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  long-time  Midwest  managing  editor 
suffered  a  broken  neck  and  dislocated  spinal 
cord  in  a  tragic  auto  accident.  Outcome: 
quadrlplegla,  or  paralysis  from  the  chest 
down. 

Human  toll  aside,  the  cost  of  his  medical 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  has  been  about 
$75,000  to  date — almost  all  of  It  paid  by 
workmen's  compensation  (the  Illinois  editor 
was  on  a  recruiting  trip  when  the  accident 
occurred) .  Somewhat  miraculously,  this  man 
Is  back  on  his  Job  today. 

Labor  Day  is  traditionally  a  time  for  hail- 
ing the  American  worker's  achievements  over 
the  years — and  our  workmen's  compensation 
laws  certainly  belong  high  on  any  list  of 
theee  achievements. 

But  as  I  read  about  the  editor  In  a  recent 
issue  o(  Business  Insurance  magazine,  I  won- 
dered: What  If  this  accident  had  occurred 
In  a  state  with  less  liberal  workmen's  com- 
pensation rules? 

If  the  State  had  been  Tennessee,  he  would 
have  been  guaranteed  only  $6,000  In  medical 
benefits  during  the  first  two  years — unless 
he  went  to  court  for  more — and  the  maxi- 
mum Income  benefit  would  have  been  $55  a 
week.  If  the  accident  had  happened  In  Louisi- 
ana, only  a  $2,600  medical  benefit  would  have 
been  guaranteed. 

Our  compensation  laws  are  wildly  arbitrary 
and  vary  dramatically  from  state  to  state. 

Each  year  millions  of  workers  need  medical 
treatment  and  2.3  mUlion  miss  at  least  one 
day  of  work  because  of  an  on-the-job  In- 
Jury.  Each  year,  14,200  loee  their  lives,  and 
90,000  become  permanently  disabled.  In  1972 
alone,  more  than  $3.2  billion  In  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  were  paid  under  fed- 
eral-state workmen's  compensation  laws — 
nearly  half  of  the  aum  la  medical  and  hos- 
pital payments. 

Here  are  some  answers  to  questions  which 
affect  you. 

Q.  How  many  Americans  are  covered  and 
who  U  eligible? 

A.  About  78  million — 82  percent  of  our 
work  force — are  covered,  according  to  the 
Insurance  Information  Institute.  Eligible 
•re  wocken  who  beocma  partially  or  totally 
dlaabled  because  of  an  accident  or  Injury  on 
tha  Job.  no  matter  who  is  to  blame.  The  in- 
terprateUon  of  "on  tba  Job"  varlaa.  but  In 
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some  states,  lllnesaea  incurred  on  the  Job 
are  covered,  too. 

Q.  Who  isn't  covered? 

A.  The  rules  vary  from  state  to  state,  but 
among  ttie  least  covered  occupations  are  ag- 
ricultural work,  domestic  work,  work  for 
rellgloua,  charitable  or  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions, "casual"  labor,  BeU-ao4>loyment,  work- 
ers In  smaU  firms. 

Q.  How  much  do  benefits  rvm? 

A.  Normally,  the  maximiim  benefit  la  be- 
tween 60  and  80  percent  of  the  predisabllity 
wage.  In  one-third  of  the  states,  there  Is  an 
extra  aUowance  for  workers  who  have  de- 
pendents, which  brings  typical  benefits  to 
60-66  percent  of  taka-home  pay.  Typical 
maximum  benefita  for  temporary  total  dls- 
abUlty  are  $40  to  $176  a  week,  according  to 
your  atate. 

Q.  What  types  of  benefits  are  paid? 

A.  The  biggest  chunk  goes  to  make  up  for 
Income  lost  due  to  Illness  or  disability  in- 
curred on  the  Job.  The  next  biggest  chunk 
goes  for  medical  costs.  The  rest  goes  for  death 
benefits  paid  to  survivors. 

Q.  How  long  are  benefita  paid? 

A.  In  two  out  of  three  states,  benefits  are 
paid  as  long  as  your  disability  or  Illness 
lasts — possibly   your  lifetime. 

Q.  How  quickly  are  compensation  claims 
paid? 

A.  Usually  wltliln  two  weeks  after  the 
claim  Is  filed. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  claima? 

A.  Private  insurers — to  whom  employers 
pay  Insurance  premiums — pay  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  benefits.  State  insurance  funds 
pay  23  percent  of  the  benefits  and  em- 
ployers pay  the  rest  via  self-lnaurance  plans. 
The  average  cost  to  employers  In  coTarad 
employment  la  about  1  percent  of  pay- 
roll. 

Q.  Can  you  coUect  both  Social  Security 
disability  benefits  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation at  the  sanM  Ume? 

A.  Yes,  If  the  combination  does  not  exceed 
80  percent  of  your  predisabllity  monthly 
earnings.  After  that.  Social  Security  pay- 
menta  are  cut  to  keep  the  total  at  the  80 
percent  mark.  Social  Security  disability 
benefits  alone  now  amount  to  more  than 
$4  billion  a  year. 


OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  FOLLOW 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CREAT- 
ING OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


OP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  7  years  ago  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment began  work  on  the  concept  of 
technology  assessment.  Through  many 
years  of  careful  study  and  ctwisultation 
with  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  smd 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  country, 
this  concept  evolved  into  legislation  and 
eventually— last  October— Into  public 
law.  As  a  result.  Congress  has  created  an 
OfBce  of  Technology  Assessment  as  a  new 
mechanism  to  help  it  in  making  decisions 
on  matters  Involving  a  strong  technologi- 
cal component. 

Interestingly  enough,  since  that  time 
the  Idea  has  spread  not  only  through  this 
country  but  around  the  globe.  In  fact, 
a  number  of  other  governments  are  In 
the  process  of  adopting  such  a  process 
as  a  component  of  their  business.  The 
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German  Bundestag  is  in  the  process  of 
doing  this.  The  Japanese  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  has  set 
up  a  Technology  Assessment  Office,  as 
has  the  Japanese  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Agency.  The  Swedish  Parliament  / 
is  considering  the  formulation  of  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  Re- 
ports from  Russia  indicate  that  a  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  within  the 
government  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  technology  assessment  unit. 
Last  fall  NATO  devoted  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  its  Advanced  Study  Insti- 
tute in  Milan  to  this  matter.  It  has 
become  a  topic  of  study  by  UNESCO,  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  the  new  Internal  Institute  for  the 
Management  of  Science  and  Technology 
in  Vienna. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  inter- 
national spread  of  technology  assessment 
was  reported  on  July  18  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  in  a  dispatch  from  London, 
where  a  new  Council  for  Science  and 
Society  is  being  set  up  to  "examine  se- 
lected projects  on  the  frwiUers  of  science 
and  technology,  draw  up  a  balance  sheet 
of  human  benefits  and  costs"  and  other- 
wise look  for  "important  social  conse- 
quences for  good  or  ill. "  While  the  new 
council  is  not  a  part  of  the  government 
apparatus  in  England,  its  members  are 
prominent  persons  whose  influence 
reaches  into  both  the  government  and 
private  sector. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
created  and  fostered  technology  assess- 
ment among  the  parliaments  of  the 
world,  has  yet  to  fund  Its  own  office  and 
permit  it  to  become  operational  while 
similar  entities  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  already  beginning  to  fimction. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  not  let  this  situation  continue  much 
longer  and  that  appropriate  funding  will 
be  forthcoming  soon  in  Uie  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  story  concern- 
ing the  new  coimcil  in  Britain  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  18,  1978) 

To    JUDOX    SOCXAI.    CONSSQXTtUCma    OF    SCIKMCX 

(By  Bernard  D.  Noaalter) 

London,  July  17. — Some  of  Brttaln'a  lead- 
ing scientists  today  launched  a  pioneering 
effort  to  predict  and  control  the  social  fall- 
out from  scientific  research. 

The  new  CouncU  for  Science  and  Society 
wUl  examine  selected  projects  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  science  and  technology,  draw  up  a 
balance  sheet  of  human  benefits  and  cosu 
and  propose  ways  to  ease  or  Inhibit  conse- 
quences threatening  the  quality  of  life. 

The  oouncU  includes  two  Nobel  Prizewln. 
ners  and  31  other  distinguished  figures  from 
a  wide  array  of  disciplines.  It  is  beUeved  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  world. 

It  represents  a  striking  departure  from  the 
conventional  view  that  scientists  shoiild 
pursue  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  let 
the  rest  of  society  worry  whether  it  is  used 
or  abused. 

Although  its  founders  describe  it  as  a 
"modest  proposal,"  the  oouncU  could  prove 
to  be  as  important  in  history  as  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Royal  Society,  300  years  ago. 
That  was  Europe's  premier  scientific  body 
and  it  played  a  key  role  In  bringing  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  to  Britain  first.  Appro- 
prlately,  the  new  council  announced  its  for- 
mation at  the  Royal  Society's  headquarters 
in  Carlton  House  Terrace  here. 
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In  eSect,  the  new  council  Is  not  trying  to 
push  the  scientific  genie  back  in  the  bottle, 
but  tame  ItJLx^tead.  It  appears  at  the  very 
moment  when,  throughout  the  rich  West, 
there  is  Increasing  skepticism  toward  and 
fear  of  the  scientists'  product. 

Chairman  of  the  council  Is  Sir  Michael 
Swann,  a  zoologist,  who  Is  also  chancellor  (In 
American  terms,  president)  of  Edinburgh 
University  and  chairman  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  one  of  the  most  Influen- 
tial posts  in  Britain. 

"Science  and  technology  have  done  some 
magnificent  things,"  Sir  Michael  said  today. 
"But  they  often  produce  uncomfortable  side 
effects.  Very  often,  we  then  do  something 
about  this,  but  It  Is  too  late." 

Among  the  first  subjects  that  the  council 
exp>ects  to  examine  Is  research  Into  the  con- 
trol of  human  behavior,  especially  mood- 
changing  drugs,  and  the  hunt  for  techniques 
to  determine  in  advance  the  sex  of  infants. 

In  a  prepared  statement  of  objectives,  the 
council  says: 

"It  is  not  committed  to  any  view  of  scien- 
tific optimism  or  pessimism  about  the  future 
of  man  .• .  .  It  will  try  to  Identify  areas  of 
research  In  science  and  technology  which 
could  have  important  social  consequences 
for  good  or  ill,  but  which  are  not  yet  fully 
explored;  to  study  these  objectively;  to  at- 
tempt to  foresee  what  their  consequences 
might  be:  whether  they  could  be  controlled, 
and  how;  and  to  publish  responsible  reports 
designed  to  stimulate  wide  public  debate  .  .  . 
In  this  way  it  hopes  to  foster  an  active  cor- 
porate social  conscience  In  which  the  British 
scientific  community  can  work." 

Some  of  the  founders  expect  that  their 
group  will  be  labelled,  a  "doom  watchdog," 
a  reference  to  the  popular  belief  that  un- 
controlled science  and  technology  are  leading 
man  to  exhaust  the  planets  natural  resources 
and  extinguish  life. 

To  avoid  any  hint  of  government  control, 
the  council  Is  getting  its  funds  from  Inde- 
pendent, private  sources.  It  is  now  backed  for 
three  years  by  a  grant  of  about  $200,000, 
from  the  Leverhulme  Trust,  a  foundation  cre- 
ated by  the  former  head  of  Unllevel,  a  giant 
interr.ational  conglomerate. 

The  council  stems  from  growing  discom- 
fort among  many  scientists  over  the  un- 
foreseen consequences  of  their  discoveries. 
By  the  time  these  dangerous  side  effects  be- 
come apparent,  vested  Interests  in  govern- 
ment, industry  and  elsewhere  are  exploiting 
the  discoveries,  and  It  is  difficult  to  check 
their  malign  effects. 

In  an  early  discussion  of  the  problem,  a 
group  of  scientists  and  others  cited  as  ex- 
amples the  uncontrolled  development  of 
antibiotics,  computer  data  banks,  plastic  con- 
tainers a'ld  the  contraceptive  pill. 

The  council  members  recognize  that  the 
spread  of  knowledge  is  worldwide,  that  even 
If  Britain  works  out  successful  techniques  to 
restrain  the  baleful  effects  of  a  new  discovery, 
other  nations  may  plunge  ahead  heedlessly. 
But,  if  the  council  works  well  here,  the  hope 
is  that  it  will  become  a  model  for  other  na- 
tions, much  like  the  Royal  Society  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

Sir  Michael,  the  chairman,  described  his 
group  as  "slightly  establishment,"  but  prom- 
ised that  younger  scientists  would  be  called 
in  as  a  balance,  to  perfcwm  the  actual  re- 
search Into  research. 

The  group's  secretary  and  lone  paid  mem- 
ber, Dr.  Jerome  Ravetz,  offered  a  crucial  dis- 
tinction. He  said  the  council  Is  "of  but  not  In 
the  establishment." 

He  meant  that  its  members  all  had  reputa- 
tlo:is  valued  by  men  of  power  and  Influence, 
but  that  many  were  capable  of  an  unes- 
tablls'^ment  rocking  of  the  boat.  Ravetz.  a 
leader  in  the  campaign  against  the  Concorde, 
is  himself  an  example.  Bom  In  Philadelphia, 
he  has  been  trained  as  a  philosopher  and 
mathematician  and  now  is  a  senior  lecturer 
in  the  history  of  science  at  Leeds  CntverMty. 

Other  council  members  are  Maurice  H.  F. 
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Wilkins,  Nobel  laureate  in  medicine;  Denis 
Oabor,  Nobellst  in  physics;  Sir  Bernard 
Lovell,  the  astronomer;  Conrad  H.  Waddlng- 
ton,  geneticist;  Anthony  Storr,  psychiatrist; 
Dr.  Alexander  Comfort,  poet,  novelist  and 
gerontologlst;  Edward  Crankshaw,  the  his- 
torian; and  Asa  Brlgga,  vice-chancellor  of 
Sussex  University  and  social  hiatorlan. 

The  council  also  Includes  an  engineer,  bio- 
chemist, biophyslclst,  social  psychologist,  en- 
gineer, three  big  businessmen  and  Lenin 
Peace  Prize  winner,  physicist  Eric  H.  8. 
Bur  hop.  ' 

The  council  will  not  examine  controversial 
projects  that  have  already  ripened,  like  nu- 
clear fast  breeder  reactors.  Nor  does  it  intend 
to  look  at  those  that  appear  to  be  a  long  way 
from  maturity.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
what  is  and  is  not  ripe  was  illustrated  by  a 
difference  openly  discussed  before  reporters 
over  research  into  creation  of  test-tube 
babies. 

Dr.  Robert  O.  Edwards  of  Cambridge  and 
Patrick  C.  Steptoe  of  Oldham  General  Hos- 
pital In  Lancashire  have  produced  some 
striking  results,  conceiving  an  embryo  In  the 
laboratory.  But  their  experiments  have 
aroused  widespread  fears  of  genetic  engineer- 
ing, of  a  dictatorial  government  producing  a 
race  of  serfs. 

Council  member  John  H.  Humphrey,  de- 
puty director  of  the  National  Inatltute  for 
Medical  Research,  Insisted,  "We  have  got  to 
look  at  Edwards  and  Steptoe." 

Chairman  Swann.  however,  demurred.  "It 
may  not  be  a  social  problem  for  some  years 
to  come,"  he  said. 

Ravetz,  the  new  group's  secretary,  observed 
that  U  Britain's  technology  ministers  had 
had  a  council  assessment  available,  develop- 
ment of  the  Concorde  might  have  been 
halted  long  ago. 

He  suggested  that  the  council's  researchers 
might  well  examine  controversial  scientific 
concepts,  trying  for  example  to  define  "ac- 
ceptable risk."  and  look  Into  the  effects  on 
privacy  of  new  developments  In  electronics. 

Ravetz  will  Interview  scientists,  writers  and 
others  over  the  next  few  months  and  propose 
projects  for  the  council's  work.  Its  members 
will  then  select  six  for  their  first  three  years. 
A  few  experts  In  each  field,  drawn  from  out- 
side the  council,  will  make  reports.  These, 
with  their  recommendations  for  control 
measures,  will  ultimately  be  issued  under  the 
council's  name. 

The  council  is  closely  modeled  on  the  lines 
of  a  paper  written  by  Paul  Sleghart,  a  retired 
London  lawyer,  and  published  In  September 
in  Nature,  the  science  Journal.  Sleghart,  the 
new  covincll's  vice-chairman,  called  for  "a 
body  organized  by  the  scientific  community 
Itself  and  expressly  charged  with  the  task  of 
informing  the  public  In  general,  and  the 
organs  of  government  In  particular,  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  of  all  scientific  work 
likely  to  have  Important  social  consequences 
for  good  or  Ul." 


RECOaNinON     OF     FRANK     WILLS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  appeared  recently  on  the  nation- 
ally-televised public  broadcasting  news 
intervie-A'  program  "Black  Perspective  on 
the  News."  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
Journalists.  Robert  Jordan  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  why  more  acclaim  has  not  been 
given  to  Frank  Wills,  the  black  security 
guard  who  discovered  the  Watergate 
break-in. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Jordan  that  Frank 
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Wills  is  the  "forgotten  man"  of  the 
Watergate  affair,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues several  accounts  of  his  activities 
since  June  17,  1972. 

The  May  13,  1973,  Washington  Poet 
Potomac  magazine  contained  a  lengthy 
piece  on  Mr.  Wills.  Perhaps  the  most  tell- 
ing insight  into  the  man  came  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

Wills'  friends  still  sometimes  call  up 
and  ask.  "Is  the  hero  in?"  and  when 
something  appears  about  it  on  TV,  they 
coyly  say,  "  'They're  talking  about  you.'  I 
say.  'Not  me,  I  did  my  part,  I  m  finished 
with  It.'  " 
again — 

Yet  could  he  have  it  to  do  all  over 

I  would  do  It  five  times  over  If  I  had  to. 
I'm  glad  I  did  It.  I  have  no  regrets. 

And  the  reason  is  duty,  a  strong  sense 
of  doing  the  job  correctly,  a  concept  that 
Wills  returned  to  often. 

I  think  I  was  doing  my  duty,  I  was  doing 
a  Job  ...  It  was  part  of  my  Job  ...  If  you're  on 
a  Job  to  do  something,  you  Just  do  it.  If  you're 
proud  of  your  Job,  of  what  you're  doing,  the 
rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  on  Mr.  Wills  be 
printed  In  the  Rccobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28.  19731 
Watxeoatx  Psoduczs  Onx  Heio 

"My  friends  think  I'm  a  great  celebrity,  a 
great  detective,"  said  Frank  Wills,  a  25-year- 
old  security  guard  from  North  Augusta,  S.C. 
who  works  In  Washington.  "Down  home,  I'm 
big  stuff."  Mr.  Wills  went  on.  "People  I  know 
call  me  up  and  say  "How's  the  hero?"  Mr. 
Wills  said  that  "It  was  Just  part  of  my  job" 
when,  on  the  morning  of  June  17,  1972,  he 
discovered  that  a  lock  bad  been  tami>ered 
with  on  a  door  near  the  offices  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  headquarters  In 
the  Watergate  complex.  He  informed  the  lo- 
cal police,  who  arrested  the  Republican  oper- 
at'.ves  who  had  broken  in.  Since  then,  tii. 
Wills  said,  he  had  changed  security  Jobs  in 
order  to  get  a  $5-a-week  raise,  bringing  his 
present  weekly  salary  to  985.  An  unidenti- 
fied Democratic  party  spokesman  said:  "We 
have  talked  about  doing  something  for  him 
but  we  havent  been  able  to  find  him.  I 
mean,  we  would  at  least  like  to  say  thank 
you." 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  June  18. 

1973) 

Watergate  and  "Fkank  Who?" 

(By   Ellen   Warren) 

Tears  from  now.  If  people  still  sit  In  their 
living  room  and  drink  cocktails  and  play 
trivia,  they'll  profit  from  remembering  the 
name  Prank  Wills. 

Right  now,  at  least.  It  looks  like  25-year- 
old  Wills  must  resign  himself  to  the  small 
print  In  the  footnotes  of  history  books. 

He  is  the  $eo-a-week  security  guard  who 
discovered  the  Watergate  break-In  that  sig- 
naled the  White  House  head-rolling  that  has 
become  another  chapter  in  American  politi- 
cal corruption. 

"Prank  Miller,  Frank  Miller."  shouted  a 
little  boy.  running  up  the  steps  after  Wills, 
waving  a  piece  of  paper.  Sign  this,  sign  this. 
Prank  Miller." 

Quite  obviously.  Wills  has  a  long  way  to  go 
to  overcome  his  obscurity. 

Step  one  of  the  process  Is  making  paid 
speeches  around  the  country  to  remind  peo- 
ple just  who  Prank  Wills  Is. 

So,  It  was  In  a  fitting  remembrance  of  the 
one-year  anniversary  of  the  Watergate  bur- 
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glary  Sunday  that  Wills  was  in  Chicago  to  re- 
ceive the  Social  Justice  Award  and  a  $800 
check  from  the  Concerned  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Ministers  of  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago. 

Wills  seemed  genuinely  embarrassed  by  the 
praise  that  the  ministers  and  congregation  at 
the  Bethel  AME  Church.  4448  S.  Michigan, 
heaped  upon  him.  He  was  balled  aa  a  model 
for  young  black  men. 

Some  300  people  gave  Wills  a  standing  ova- 
tion aa  a  pleased  Washington  attorney,  Dor- 
sey  Evans,  looked  on. 

The  church  presentation,  and  an  earlier 
affair  in  Detroit,  were  Evans'  ideas. 

He  Is  a  savvy  and  eloquent  lawyer  and 
public  relations  man  who  talks  of  movies 
starring  Frank  WUls,  television  api>earances, 
souvenirs. 

"Until  Prank  hired  be  about  five  weeks  ago 
be  hadn't  made  one  appearance,"  Evans  said, 
aghast. 

Wills  now  Is  an  •85-a-week  security  guard 
for  a  Washington  (D.C.)  realty  firm. 

He  said  he  didn't  realize  that  the  Water- 
gate break-In  was  anything  more  than  a  rou- 
tine burglary  until  three  days  after  it  hap- 
pened. A  friend  of  mine  called  me  and  told 
me  my  picture  was  in  the  paper." 

Fame  is  fleeting,  and  despite  Evans'  lofty 
plans  for  his  client.  Prank  WUls  has  other 
goals:  "I'd  like  to  get  me  a  restaurant,  cook 
me  some  good  old  soul  food  and  make  some 
money." 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News) 

He  Sounded  the  Alabm  at  Watergate 

(By  Jerry  Oppenhelmer) 

Prank  WUls,  the  obscure  $80-a-week  se- 
curity guard  who  discovered  the  now  in- 
famous Watergate  break-in  last  June  17.  Is 
alive  and  well  and  working  in  another  Wash- 
ington office  building— as  an  obscure  $85-a- 
week  security  guard. 

It  was  Wills'  chance  discovery  of  a  piece 
of  tape  attached  to  a  Watergate  basement 
door  latch  during  a  routine  patrol  that  led 
to  the  arrest  of  five  political  espionage  agents 
who  broke  Into  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee offices  and  to  a  scandal  that  today  is 
shaking  the  foundations  of  the  White  House 
ItseU. 

For  Wills,  a  25-year-old  native  of  North 
Augusta,  S.C.  his  effort  has  resulted  in  little 
more  than  a  commendation  from  the  Water- 
gate management,  a  few  yellowing  news  clip- 
pings and  about  two  dozen  letters  from 
people  around  the  country — mostly  Demo- 
crats—thanking hUn  for  doing  his  duty. 

"It  was  Just  part  of  my  Job,"  he  said  yester- 
Ao.y  In  his  tiny  furnished  bachelor  apartment 
in  Northwest  Washington  that  he  shares  with 
his  cat,  Tuffy. 

Like  the  crise  Itself  in  the  Initial  stages,  a 
veil  of  mystery  surrounded  Wills  in  the  weeks 
after  the  break-In. 

Under  orders  from  the  police,  he  refused 
to  discuss  the  case  with  anyone.  And  as  the 
names  of  people  like  Mitchell,  Segrettl,  Stans, 
Dean,  Magruder,  Haldemann  and  Ehrlich- 
man,  among  others,  l>egan  to  emerge  In  the 
ever-widening  Watergate  investigation,  the 
name  of  WUls  was  lost. 

Wills  himself  added  to  the  oura  by  unex- 
pectedly quitting  his  job  at  the  Watergate 
only  a  short  whUe  after  he  received  a  promo- 
tion to  sergeant  and  a  pay  raise,  which  he 
described  yesterday  as  "50  cents  before  taxes." 
fie  now  works  In  a  Connecticut  Avenue 
building — still  as  a  security  guard  but  re- 
ceiving ft6  a  week  more  than  he  did  at 
Watergate. 

At  the  time  he  quit  his  job,  he  also  moved 

^  out  of  hts  one-room  apartment  In  the  Dupont 

Circle  area  without  leaving  his  landlord  a 

forwarding  address.  And  he  had  an  unlisted 

telephone. 

Among  the  men  who  worked  with  blm  at 
the  Watergate  there  was  talk  that  Wills  drop- 
ped out  of  sight  because  he  feared  for  his 
physical  safety. 
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There  were  also  rumors  around  the  guards. 
Watergate  locker  room  that  someone  had 
sloped  him  a  bundle  "to  keep  quiet"  and 
that  he  was  living  the  high  life  on  a  Carib- 
bean island. 

Others  with  less  colorful  Imaginations  felt 
he  had  just  plain  tired  of  the  publicity  and 
the  hounding  of  reporters  "who  were  camping 
on  his  doorstep." 

Sitting  shirtless  and  In  bare  feet  In  his 
apartmant  yesterday,  WUls  laughed  about  aU 
the  talk. 

"I  was  never  afraid,  and  there  was  never 
any  pressure  put  on  me  by  anyone,  Democrat 
or  Republican."  he  said.  "AU  of  my  friends, 
though,  were  concerned  about  my  safety. 
They  were  worlsd  about  the  Cubans.  Some 
of  the  nice  people  who  wrote  to  me  told  me  to 
'watch  out,"  and  my  mother  caUed  me  long 
distance  and  told  me  to  be  careful.  But  1 
thought  It  was  aU  really  fun." 

Wills  explained  that  he  had  quit  his  Job 
with  General  Security  Services,  Inc.,  at  the 
Watergate  simply  because  he  was  not  making 
enough  money,  that  he  left  his  apartment  be- 
cause the  owner  planned  to  renovate  the 
buUdlng  and  that  be  never  listed  his  num- 
ber In  the  telephone  directory. 

WUls  came  to  Washington  from  Detroit 
about  two  years  ago  after  a  stint  as  a  store 
detective  there.  He  was  subpoenaed  to  testify 
at  the  Watergate  trial  In  January.  HU  testi- 
mony concerned  what  happened  In  the  pre- 
dawn hours  of  last  June  17. 

It's  a  story  he  will  never  forget,  he  said. 
And  be  recalls  the  now  well-knowpT detaUs 
with  gusto.  «; 

"I  started  to  make  my  rounds,  beginning  In 
the  basement  and  working  my  way  up.  That's 
when  I  first  saw  the  door  with  the  tape  on  the 
lock,  the  door  leading  to  a  fire  stairwell  that 
goes  directly  to  the  Democratic  offices." 
(Placing  ti^M  on  a  door  latch  prevents  a  door 
from  locking.) 

WUU,  flgvirlng  the  tape  had  been  placed 
there  earlier  In  the  day  by  buUdlng  engineers 
or  workmen,  removed  it,  continued  on  his 
rounds  and  found  nothing  else  amiss. 

After  a  snack  at  the  Howard  Johnson  Motor 
Inn  across  the  street,  he  began  his  second 
rounds  of  the  night.  He  again  found  the  door 
latch  taped. 

"I  got  scared."  he  said.  "Something  told 
me  not  to  take  the  tape  off  this  time.  I  knew 
someone  had  gotten  In.  I  Just  knew  it.  I 
didn't  have  a  gun.  Just  my  can  of  Mace  and 
a  nightstick,  so  I  was  afraid  to  go  up  the  Are 
stairway  because  I  didn't  know  who  might 
be  there.  I  went  back  and  called  the  police  " 
A  few  nUnutes  later,  WlUs.xecQynted.  three 
policemen  led  by  a  se*g«Sntap^)«^red.  He 
showed  them  the  Uped  door  and  they  moved 
up  the  stairway.  Wills  then  heard  the  buzzer 
at  the  guard  desk  signaling  that  someone 
wanted  to  be  let  out  of  the  buUdlng.  He 
went  downstairs. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  back  on  the  sixth 
floor  where  the  Democratic  offices  were  lo- 
cated, it  was  all  over.  WUls  had  missed  all 
the  action. 

More  police  had  arrived  by  that  time,  and 
In  their  midst  were  five  "very  weU-dressed 
men  in  handcuffs."  One  of  them  "asked  me 
nicely  far  a  glass  of  water.  Nothing  else  was 
said  to  me."  Wills  identified  the  speaker  as 
former  CIA  agent  and  Nixon  campaign  secur- 
ity adviser  James  McCord. 

Wills  tells  the  story  over  and  over  to  his 
friends.  "They  thmk  I'm  a  great  celebrity,  a 
great  ^elective.  Down  home  I'm  big  stuff. 
Peopl^fl  know  call  me  up  and  say,  'How's 
the  hero?"  " 

The  other  day  an  official  at  Democratic 
headquarters,  now  located  across  town  from 
the  Watergate  In  the  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tion building,  told  a  reporter  that  the  guard 
was  "probably  tt:e  greatest  Democrat — if  he 
Is  a  Democrat — of  all  time"  and  should  re- 
ceive some  special  recognition  from  the 
party,  Uke  a  cash  reward. 

But  the  committee  official  couldn't  re- 
member WUls'  name. 
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Frank  WUls  said  that  even  though  he  got 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  from  catching  the  Water- 
gate saboteurs,  as  any  good  Democrat  would 
(he  voted  for  MoQovem),  he  conceded  that 
a  reward  would  be  something  he  could  not 
refuse. 

Two  days  after  the  break-In.  he  recaUed 
proudly,  he  did  get  a  pat  on  the  back  from 
Mrs.  Jean  Westwood,  the  former  Democratic 
National  Committee  chairman,  and  he  feels 
that  had  served  him  weU. 

Bight  now.  Wills  said,  there  are  other 
things  besides  rewards  bothering  him,  like 
the  state  of  the  country. 

"What's  happening  today?"  he  said  "I 
think  there's  a  bre?Jcdown  In  the  political 
system.  The  American  people  are  Just  not 
aware  of  what's  really  happening.  I've  seen 
It  fiivt-hand  and  it's  opened  my  eyes  real 
wide.  I  reaUy  feel  sorry  for  the  people  who 
look  at  Watergate  and  say  It's  Just  politics." 

WUls  said  that  because  of  all  he's  been 
through  since  last  June.  "I'd  like  to  get  Into 
politics  myself.  It  seems  real  interesting.  I'd 
like  to  get  people  to  see  things  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way — all  this  cheating  has 
just  turned  the  people  off."  j 


ACTS  OP  HEROISM  OP  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ANTS DESERVE  RECOONmON 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10,  1973 
Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10 
of  this  year,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  Medal  of  Honor 
each  year  to  one  policeman  and  one  fire- 
man from  each  State.  I  introduced  this 
bill  because  I  feel  the  acts  of  heroism 
performed  by  our  police  and  firemen  in 
the  routine  everyday  performance  of 
their  duties  are  no  less  praiseworthy  than 
those  performed  by  the  soldier  on  the 
battlefield,  and  this  kind  of  public  rec- 
ognition is  long  overdue. 

Since  I  introduced  this  bill.  I  have 
written  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  requesting  the 
names  of  officers  who  have  been  com- 
mended for  their  outstanding  service. 
The  response  to  this  request  has  been 
heartwarming  and  I  include  a  partial  list 
of  those  officers  at  this  point: 

tJNrvERsrry  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Md..  August  17,  1973. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hocan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Longworth  Building 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hogan:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter regarding  the  awarding  of  a  Medal  of 
Honor  for  Police  Officers  who  have  performed 
their  duties  to  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
ceUence. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  performance  of  University  Police  Officer 
Baily  Henning  who  effected  single-handedly 
the  arrest  of  two  (2)  armed  robbers  immedi- 
ately after  the  robbery. 

I  am  enclosing  a  photocopy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  May-June  1973  Issue 
of  the  Campus  Law  Enforcement  Journal 
depleting  Officer  Hennmg's  actions.  I  feel 
that  she  Is  most  worthy  of  receiving  your 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  law  en- 
forcement and  consideration  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 

Sincerely, 

Jerrolo  L.  Wrrsn., 

Director,  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
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OmcBB  Saixt  HEificnro  Piackd  m  Noicxka- 
MATioM  wcm.  lAcnSD  Asmvu.  BMOooxmam 

AWAXD 

(By  Jerrold  L.  WltsU) 

On  AprU  7.  1B73  at  mppioxima,Uly  8:40 
pjn.,  an  armed  robbery  took  place  In  Hagers- 
town  Hall,  s  high  rise  residence  ball  on  our 
College  Park  CampuB.  The  two  aasallants 
were  armed  with  a  revolver  and  a  tire  Iron. 
Three  students  were  robbed  at  grim  point 
and  reported  the  Incident  to  the  University 
Police  Dispatcher  moments  after  the  assail- 
ants fled  the  building,  giving  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  both  men. 

Officer  Private  First  Class  Sally  Diane  Hen- 
nlng  responded  to  the  dispatch  and  as  she 
neared  the  dormitory  complex  observed  the 
two  assailants.  She  notified  the  Dispatcher 
and  immediately  vacated  her  cruiser  to  ap- 
proach the  suspects.  As  she  neared  the  two 
men  they  attempted  to  flee  into  the  crowded 
student  areas  ot  the  complex  and  escape 
apprehension. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Officer  Hennlng's 
actions  qualify  her  for  the  award.  Rather 
than  risk  losing  sight  of  the  suspects  while 
awaiting  the  assistance  of  other  officers.  Of- 
ficer Hennlng  elected  to  apprehend  them  by 
herself. 

With  total  disregard  for  her  personal 
safety.  Officer  Hennlng  approached  the  sus- 
pects and  commanded  them  to  halt  and 
placed  them  both  under  arrest.  A  search  of 
the  assailants  revealed  no  weapon  but  did 
disclose  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  the 
wallet  of  one  of  the  victims.  The  tire  iron 
and  a  revolver  holster  was  found  on  the  seat 
of  the  suspects'  vehicle  which  they  had  Just 
left  when  Officer  Hennlng  first  observed 
them.  Both  sxispects  are  waiting  trial  and  are 
being  held  on  a  bond  of  $25,000  each.  Their 
criminal  records  indicate  that  they  are  not 
new  to  the  business  of  armed  robbery  and 
assault. 

During  the  past  several  months  the  Uni- 
versity has  experienced  a  number  of  armed 
robberies  during  which  some  of  the  victims 
have  been  beaten  with  weapons  and  tbTMt- 
ened  that  they  would  be  shot.  Officer  Hen- 
nlng was  fully  aware  of  these  facts  when 
she  approached  the  assailants.  I  might  add 
that  Officer  Hennlng  stands  6'4"  tall  and 
weighs  115  lbs.  while  assailants  towered  over 
her  and  presented  quite  an  omlnbUB  appear- 
ance. 

Tlxe  arrest  of  these  two  individuals  not 
only  resolved  one  robbery  but  appears  to  be 
tying  in  with  a  number  of  other  robberlM 
and  crimes  on  campus  as  well  as  the  Identi- 
fication of  a  possible  third  suspect  in  the 
above  robbery. 

FoKEST  Heights  Policx  Depaxticxnt. 
Forest  Heights.  Md..  August  13.  1973. 

Hon.    IiAWRENCX    J.    HOGAN, 

Congressman.  Fifth  Diatriet,  Congress  of  tJie 
United  States.  House  of  Rerresentativea. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Conckkssman  Hooam:  In  regards  to 
your  letter  of  August  6,  1B73  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  of  commendation  recently 
presented  to  one  of  my  men  per  your  re- 
quest. I  am  very  gratified  to  know  that  there 
are  representatives  In  Congress  such  as  your- 
self who  are  genuinely  Interested  In  the  ad- 
vancement and  professlonallzatlon  of  law 
enforcement  and  In  seeing  that  poUoe  officers 
who  risk  their  lives  dally  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  are  honored.  As  you  know,  my 
Department  is  a  small  agency  but  my  men 
are  dedicated  to  serving  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  the  community  with  the  highest 
degree  at  profeasionallaatlon  possible.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  are  affording 
us.  if  I  can  be  of  any  future  assistance  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

HAasT  J.  Pous. 
Major.  Chief  of  Police. 
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FOEBST  HnOBTS  POUCB  DXPAKTICZNT, 

Forest  Heights.  Md.,  August  1,  1973. 
Officer  BoT  La  WaABt. 
Forest  Heights  PouX  Department, 
Forest  Heights.  Md. 

Dbab  Otficke  Wakit^:  This  letter  is  to 
oommend  you  for  the  outstanding  Job  you  did 
on  the  morning  of  July  6,  1973  at  0300  hours 
when  you  gave  chase  to  armed  robbery  sus- 
pects who  had  committed  a  street  robbery  at 
Livingston  Bd.  and  Indlauhead  Highway, 
Forest  Heights,  Md.  and  apprehended  them 
In  the  Dlsfrlct  of  Columbia.  You  showed 
great  courage  and  good  Judgment  in  making 
the  apprehension,  and  I  feel  that  you  have 
certainly  distinguished  yourself  among  your 
fellow  officers  and  the  community  that  you 
serve.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  do 
the  same  fine  Job  that  you  have  done  In  the 
past. 

Sincerely, 
,  Haut  J.  POJB, 

Major,  Chief  of  Police. 


THE  VALUE  OP  STRATEGIC  BOMB- 
ING—A CONTINUING  DEBATE 


HON.  SAM  NUNN         I 

or  GXOBCU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  bombing  In  Cambodia  and  South- 
east Asia  has  been  terminated,  I  believe 
that  It  Is  in  order  for  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  consider  all  aspects 
of  conventional  bombing,  Including  not 
only  its  effect  on  past  military  activi- 
ties, but  also  Its  role  in  the  future. 

To  that  end.  I  feel  that  the  bombing 
survey  article  which  appeared  in  the  Air 
Force  magazine,  June  1973  points  out 
several  aspects  of  our  conventional 
bombing  capability,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wbat  thx  Bombino  Sitsvet  RZAIJ.T  Bats 

(By  MaJ.  David  Maclaaac,  USAP,  Associate 

Professor  of  History,  U8AF  Academy) 

"Bombing  surveys  after  World  War  II 
showed  that  in  mdustrlal  countries  output 
expanded  and  morale  rose  as  the  bombs 
feU." — ^I.  P.  Stone,  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  January  26,  1973. 

If  you  think  the  sentence  quoted  above  is 
far  out,  then  turn  to  pages  101-162  of  David 
Halbentam's  The  Best  and  the  Brightest  (see 
U8AF  Gen.  T.  B.  MUton's  review  in  our  "Air- 
man's Bookshelf,"  AprU  "73  issue)   and  read 

about  "the  VS.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey , 

which  proved  conclusively  that  the  strategic 
bombing  had  not  worked;  on  the  contrary, 
It  had  Intensified  the  will  of  the  Oerman  pop- 
ulation to  resist.  .  .  ."  These  are  two  recent 
examples  of  the  misreading,  misuse,  and/or 
misrepresentation  of  the  findings  of  the 
USSBS  that  critics  of  our  involvement  in 
Indochina  are  feeding  an  unwary  pubUc.  For 
these  critics,  the  implications  are  simple: 
(1)  strategic  bombing  in  World  War  n  was 
ineffective  and  wasteftil,  and  (2)  bombing  In 
Indochina  therefore  was  xinwlse,  unprofitable 
and  futile.  This  la  worse  than  generalizing 
from  particulars;  It's  more  like  arguing  that 
one  apple  plus  one  orange  equal  two  lenK>ns. 

Atr  Force  people  who  find  history  irrelevant 
to  current  events  far  outnumber  those  of  us 
who  think  the  others  have  a  screw  loose  for 
thinking  as  they  do.  Nonetheless,  they  ax* 
and  probably  always  wlU  be  a  commaotUng 
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majority.  One  price  the  service  pays  for  this 
attitude  is  the  ability  of  the  Stones  and 
Halberstams  to  get  us  at  a  disadvantage  on 
what  should  be  our  own  ground. 

TKK    T7.8.    BTaATXOIC    BOICBIKO    SUaVKt 

Early  in  1044,  a  group  at  offlcars  working 
with  Oen.  Mulr  8.  "Santy"  Falrchlld  In 
Washington,  D.C.  set  in  motion  an  Idea  that 
was  to  culminate  later  that  year  In  the  estab- 
lishment by  President  Bocsevelt  of  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  Investigate  the  effects 
of  strategic  bombing  In  the  war  against  Oer- 
many.  An  impartial,  civUian-domlnated  com- 
mission, the  airmen  argtied,  should  direct 
such  an  evaluation,  to  assure  that  the  find- 
ings would  not  be  taken  as  self-serving  argu- 
ments construed  by  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Oen. 
"Hap"  Arnold  cleared  the  idea  with  Oen. 
"Tooey"  Spaatz,  the  theater  air  commander, 
and  then  with  his  own  colleagues  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Finally,  in  October,  the 
President  obtained  the  agreement  of  Frank- 
lin D'Oller,  President  of  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.,  to  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
commission. 

Before  the  war  in  Europe  was  over,  well 
over  1,000  people  (a  third  of  them,  including 
most  of  the  decision-makers,  were  civilians — 
experts  in  structural  damage,  economic  plan- 
ning, manufacturing,  transportation,  psy- 
chology, etc.)  were  assigned  to  the  Survey. 
The  quality  of  men  who  formed  the  Survey's 
top  eche  Ion  Is  revealed  clearly  by  their  Illus- 
trious careers  both  before  and  after:  Henry 
C.  Alexander,  D'Oller's  Deputy,  later  Presi- 
dent of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.: 
PaiU  H.  Nltze.  later  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  recently  a 
principal  negotiator  In  the  SALT  talks; 
George  W.  Ball,  later  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations; 
J.  Kenneth  Oalbraith,  InternatlonaUy  known 
economic  philosopher  and  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  India. 

Divided  Into  teams  essentially  on  the  basis 
of  particular  Industries,  the  USSBS  set  to 
work  both  In  England  and  on  the  Continent 
well  before  hostilities  ended.  Many  were  shot 
at;  five  were  killed  In  the  line  of  duty;  In 
several  Instances  Survey  teams  liberated  tar- 
gets in  advance  of  the  ground  forces.  They 
measured  effects.  Interviewed  survivors  at  the 
highest  (e.g.,  Speer  and  Goerlng)  and  lowest 
levels,  impounded  records,  and  even  tangled 
with  the  Russians  In  Berlin.  Returning  to 
England  and  later  Washington,  they  sifted 
and  cross-checked  evidence,  argued  occasion- 
ally among  themselves,  but  eventually  came 
to  a  consensus:  "Allied  air  power  was  deci- 
sive m  the  war  In  Western  Europe."  To  be 
sure,  the  Chairman's  report  noted  instances 
where  airpower  might  have  been  applied 
more  effectively  (against  synthetic-rubber 
production  and  the  electrical  power  net,  to 
cite  two  examples),  but  the  flnal  report 
stated  emphatlcaUy: 

"Nevertheless,  It  was  decisive.  Its  power^ 
and  superiority  made  possible  the  success  ofl 
the  (Normandy]  invasion.  It  brought  the 
economy  which  sustained  the  enemy's  armed 
tatoM  to  virtual  coUapee  (even  If  It  Is  true 
that  in  the  prevaUlng  dreumstanoes)  the 
full  efl^ects  of  this  collapse  had  not  reached 
the  enemy's  front  lines  when  they  were  over- 
run by  Allied  [ground]  forces." 

When  I.  F.  Stone  says  that  "bombUig  sur- 
veys after  World  War  n  showed  that  .  .  . 
morale  rose,"  and  when  Halberstam  asserts 
that  strategic  bombing  "intensified  the  will 
of  the  German  population  to  resist,"  they  are 
both,  at  the  very  least,  badly  Informed. 
USSBS  Eiuopean  Report  No.  e4b.  The  Effects 
of  Strategic  Bombing  on  German  Morale, 
stated  clearly  that  "Bombing  serloiisly  de- 
pressed the  morale  of  Oerman  clvUians,"  and 
that  "Bombing  did  not  stiffen  morale."  The 
quoted  remarks  of  both  Stone  and  Halber- 
stam are  burled  amid  arguments  about 
bc»nblng  in  North  Vietnam.  Neither  writer 
seems  to  recognize  that  In  the  process   of 
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proceeding  from  conclusions  to  supporting 
evidence,  h«  has  succeeded  admirably  tn 
either  Ignoring  or  misrepresenting  the  T«ry 
evidence  h«  would  caU  to  our  attention. 

The  Chairman's  report  on  the  effects  of 
strategic  bombing  in  Ji4>an  had  no  sxich 
qualifications  as  did  the  report  on  Europe: 

"Baaed  on  a  detaUed  Investigation  of  aU 
the  facts,  and  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  the  surviving  Japanese  leaders  Involved,  It 
Is  the  Survey's  opinion  that  certainly  prior 
to  81  December  1945,  and  In  aU  probabUlty 
prior  to  1  November  194i5,  Ji^an  would  have 
surrendered  even  if  the  atomic  bombs  had 
not  been  dropped,  even  if  Russia  had  not 
entered  the  war,  and  even  if  no  Invasion  had 
been  planned  or  contemplated.  ...  By  July 
1946,  the  weight  of  our  air  attack  had  as  yet 
reached  only  a  fraction  of  its  planned  pro- 
portion. Japan's  industrial  potential  had  been 
fataUy  reduced,  her  civilian  population  had 
lost  Its  confidence  in  victory  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  limit  of  Its  endurance,  and 
her  leaders,  convinced  of  the  Inevitability  of 
defeat,  were  preparing  to  accept  surrender. 
■Hie  only  remaining  problem  was  the  timing 
and  terms  of  that  surrender." 

And,  If  this  statement  does  not  In  Itself 
say  enough  about  the  q>«clfic  Issue  of  morale 
effects,  the  Interested  reader  can  either  go 
further  In  the  same  report  (pp.  20-32)  or 
sample  USSBS  Pacific  Report  No.  14,  The 
Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Japanese 
Morale. 

ITDDOITD   WATXaS 

World  War  U  was  scarcely  over  before 
those  wtio,  m  military  historian  Noble 
Frankland's  memorable  phrase,  prefer  to  feel 
rather  than  to  know  about  strategic  bomb- 
ing, began  to  muddy  the  waters.  First  In  the 
lists  was  British  Adm.  Sir  Gerald  Dickens 
with  his  "Bombing  and  Strategy :  The  Fallacy 
of  Total  War"  (London:  Sampton,  Low, 
Marston,  1947),  criticizing  the  very  idea  of 
strategic  bombing  as  a  legitimate  means  in 
war.  Another  Xnglishman.  the  renowned  mU- 
itary  hUtorlan,  theorist,  and  critic,  MaJ.  Gen 
J.  F.  c.  FuUer,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  In  his 
"The  Second  World  War"  (New  York:  Haw- 
thome,  1969,  first  published  In  London,  1948) . 
and  "The  Conduct  of  War,  1789-1961  (New 
Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  1961). 
General  Puller  roundly  castigated  strategic 
bombing— his  target  was  the  area  bombing 
policy  of  RAF  Bomber  Command — as  con- 
tributing to  a  dehu  man  tzatlon  of  warfare 
that  he  traced  to  the  decline  of  aristocracy 
and  the  effects  on  warfare  of  general  con- 
•crlptlon.  Introduced  by  the  French  lev6e  en 
masse  of  1793.  Concerned  to  show  that  stra- 
tegic bombing  up  to  the  spring  of  1944  was 
"an  extravagant  faUure."  he  cited  statistics 
compUed  by  the  USSBS  and  questioned 
whether  the  resources  that  went  Into  stra- 
tegic bombing  might  have  been  better  or  dif- 
ferently Invested  (in  landing  craft,  transport 
aircraft,  anti-submarine  aircraft,  etc.). 

In  our  own  country,  the  so-called  B-36  vs. 
supercarrler  controversy  of  1949  sparked 
BtmUar  attacks,  of  which  Marshall  Andrew's 
Disaster  Through  Air  Power  (New  York: 
Rlnehart,  1950)  enjoyed  a  brief  notoriety. 
These  and  subsequent  critics,  when  they  did 
review  the  evidence,  generally  feU  back  on 
one  of  two  devices:  (1)  rather  like  FuUer, 
they  cited  statistics  applicable  to  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  before  the  weight  of  the 
bomber  offensive  could  make  Itself  felt,  and 
then  drew  conclusions  (morals?)  that  they 
applied  to  the  entire  war;  or  (2)  they  cited 
comments  from  various  of  the  USSBS  reports 
on  particular  target  systems  (aircraft  fac- 
tories. oU,  chemicals,  etc.),  suggesting  that 
better  target  selection  could  weU  have  pro- 
duced more  striking  results  more  quickly. 
[Ed.  note:  For  a  grotesque  example  involving 
both  devices,  see  the  author's  "New  Look  at 
Old  Lessons"  in  the  September  "70  Issue  of 
this  magazine.] 
As  to  the  first  technique,  what  almost  all 
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crtUes  tell  to  acknowledge  Is  that  of  all  th« 
bombs  dropped  om  Burop*  In  World  War  n 
by  the  USAAP  and  RAV  (a,770,S40  tons), 
only  17.48  percent  were  expended  prior  to 
January  l,  1944  and  only  27.7  percent  prior  to 
Jnly  1.  1944.  In  other  words,  almcst  thr*e- 
quarters  (72.3  percent)  of  the  bombs  wm 
dropped  In  the  doalng  ten  months  of  the  war 
(July  1044  to  AprU  1945)  when  the  bomber* 
were  flnally  cut  loose  In  force  to  drive  home 
the  attack  on  Germany.    (The  comparable 
figures  on  Germany  alone  were  1,419,804  tons. 
18.3  percent,  29.8  percent,  and  70.2  percent.) 
Output  expanded  as  the  bombs  fell,  Mr. 
Stone  tells  us.  Presumably,  he  is  referring  to 
the  continual  expansion  of  German  aircraft 
production  from  1989  to  September  1944  when 
It  peaked  out — even   though   It   was  first 
attacked  In  early  1943.  The  bombing  siirveys 
he  so  glibly  quotes,  however,  remind  us  that 
of  the  entire  effort  In  19C4  (1.693,786  tons) 
only  38,220  tons  could  be  directed  against 
that  Indiutry.  This  represented  a  mere  8.9 
percent  of  the  U8AAF  effort  and  O.S  percent 
of  the  RAF  effort.  What  we  are  not  told  Is 
how    target    priorities    established    by    the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  (relating  to  Overlord,  V-1,  and 
V-a  sites,  etc.)  prevented  the  air  command- 
ers from  pressing  the  attack  against  aircraft 
production  and  aviation  fuel  sources.  When 
General    Spaatx   at   length    prevaUed    upon 
General  Elsenhower  in  May  of  1944  to  allow 
at  least  an  occasional  attack  against  the  syn- 
thetic oU  refineries  in  Germany,  the  results 
for  Germany  were  catastrophic.  "I  shaU  never 
forget  the  date  May  12,"  Albert  Speer  was 
later  to  write  in  his  memoirs. 

"On  that  day  the  technological  war  was 
decided.  Until  then  we  had  managed  to  pro- 
duce approximately  as  many  weapons  as  the 
armed  forces  needed,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
siderable losses.  But  with  the  attack  of  936 
daylight  bombers  of  the  American  Eighth 
Air  Force  upon  several  fuel  plants  in  central 
and  eastern  Germany,  a  new  era  in  the  air 
war  began.  It  meant  the  end  of  German 
armaments  production."  (Inside  the  Third 
Reich.  New  York:  Macmlllan,  1970,  p.  346.) 
Any  attempt  to  suggest  that  "output  ex- 
panded" during  the  last  ten  months  of  the 
war — in  any  Industry — runs  smack  up  against 
all  the  avaUable  evidence. 

The  second  technique  of  occasional  crit- 
ics—quoting selective  comments  from  vari- 
ous USSBS  reports — can  be  grossly  mislead- 
ing. Of  the  208  reports  completed  on 
Germany,  only  No.  1,  2,  and  3  purport  to 
speak  for  the  Survey  as  a  whole;  aU  the 
others  are.  In  fact,  supporting  documents, 
prepared  by  specialists  in  discrete  fields,  and 
not  subject  to  comparison  and  cross-check- 
ing by  the  Survey's  board  of  directors. 
Therefore,  Instances  can  be  shown  where 
specialists  (In  synthetic-rubber  production, 
for  example)  expressed  amazement  that  par- 
ticular targets  in  their  own  area  of  expertise 
were  either  so  long  "ignored"  or  not  hit  at 
all.  No  one  with  knowledge  of  the  campaigns 
has  ever  denied  that  this  sort  of  thing  oc- 
curred. To  expect  it  not  to  have  happened  In 
what  was,  after  all,  an  improvised  air  war.  Is 
surely  to  rate  the  Judgment  and  clairvoyance 
of  the  bomber  commanders  on  an  impossible 
scale. 

THE   PROBIXM    TODAT 

The  real  problem  our  service  faces  with  the 
Stones  and  Hall>erstams  is  less  their  misrep- 
resentation of  the  World  War  n  evidence 
than  it  is  their  real  Intent — to  criticize 
(when  not  condemning)  the  Air  Force  role 
in  Indochina  over  the  past  decade.  This,  I 
would  submit,  they  are  free  to  do  If  the  spirit 
so  moves  them.  But  we  must  not  let  them  get 
away  with  drawing  comparisons  between  the 
two  wars  on  some  presumed  basis  that  the 
two  have  enough  in  common  to  warrant 
comparison. 

For  openers,  and  to  cite  the  obvious,  there 
are  some  very  real  differences  between  total 
and   limited  war — and,   hence,   in   the  goals 
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objectives,  and  restrictions  ^pllcable  to  air- 
power.  Take,  for  example,  the  effects  at 
bombing  over  North  Vietnam.  At  no  time 
(except  perhajM  for  a  week  or  so  last  Decem- 
ber) were  the  North  Vietnamese  ever  sub- 
jected to  anything  even  i4>proachlng  what 
the  Germans  and  Japanese  had  to  contend 
with  in  Wwld  War  n. 

Or  turn  the  question  around  and  look  at  tt 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aircrews  and  air 
commanders.  Over  Germany  and  Japan  no 
Impediment  whatsoever  was  placed  In  the 
way  of  attaining  the  first  priority  In  an  air 
offensive — air  superiority.  In  Indochina,  cer- 
tain enemy  airfields  and  AAA  sites  were  nUed 
out  of  boimds  from  the  beginning.  In  World 
War  n,  target  selection  was  In  the  hands  of 
experienced  air  commanders  (or  at  least  the 
theater  commander).  In  World  War  n,  air 
tactics  were  decided  by  airmen.  Whether  the 
measure  Is  of  goals,  objectives,  targets,  or 
tactics.  It's  difficult  to  see  wbat  was  tiom- 
parable  In  the  two  wars  beyond  the  basic 
facts  that  airmen  and  aircraft  were  involved 
in  both. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  air  activity  in 
Vietnam  wUl  not  be  quarreled  with  here,  nor 
need  they  be.  But  their  very  existence  must 
be  acknowledged.  And  with  the  acknowledg- 
ing comes  the  awareness  that  the  air  war  In 
Indochina  was  unique,  requiring  Justlflca- 
tlon  or  attack  on  its  own  terms.  This  wm  not 
eliminate  controversy,  but  It  will  surely 
legitimize  it.  At  the  same  time.  It  will  pro- 
tect the  hard-earned  record  of  World  War  n 
from  being  sullied  by  those  who  usuaUy  have 
something  else  m  mind  to  start  with  anyway. 


HOW  TO  STOP  INFLATION 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 


or  n>ARO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  pub- 
lic opinion  survey  taken  recently  has 
shown  that  Inflation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  the  No.  1  concern  of  Americans. 
However,  many  people  do  not  really  un- 
derstand the  true  cause  of  Inflation  and 
the  only  way  In  which  it  can  be  stopped. 
My  friend  Leonard  Read  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Economic  Education— FEE — has 
prepared  an  excellent  paper  entitled 
"How  to  Stop  Inflation." 

I  am  Including  the  text  of  his  paper 
In  my  remarks  today;  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  will  benefit  from 
Mr.  Read's  statement. 

The  excellent  paper  follows: 
,    How  To  Stop  Iwtlation 

To  know  truly  Is  to  know  by  causes. — 
Francis  Bacon. 

How  to  stop  Inflation?  Remove  the  caustfl 
Stopping  inflation  is  as  simple  and  as  dlffl- 
ctilt  as  that.  Everyone  says  he's  against  in- 
flation; yet,  what  do  we  find?  Nearly  every- 
one overlooking  the  sole  remedy  and.  In- 
stead, conjuring  up  schemes  to  soften  In- 
flation's disastrous  effects.  Interestingly,  aU 
schemes  or  nostrums  which  Ignore  the  cause, 
if  and  when  adopted,  sink  us  ever  deeper 
into  the  mire.  As  if  Inflation  weren't  bad 
enough,  most  proffered  "cures"  would  worsen 
the  situation! 

Many  years  ago  a  professor  of  economics 
told  «  group  of  us  about  his  experiences  at 
the  Univeralty  of  Heidelberg  during  tbe 
German  inflation.  Faculty  members  were 
paid  twice  a  month,  then  each  week,  then 
each  day.  Finally,  they  were  paid  in  the 
morning,  rushing  the  checks  home  to  their 
frauen  before  going  to  their  classrooms.  Why? 
Prices    were    multiplying    many   times    each 
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day,  30  shop  in  the  mari^lng!  There  came  a 
time — August  1923 — when  100  billion  marks 
would  not  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

What  was  this  professor's  recommenda- 
tion to  those  lu  our  group  who  foresaw  simi- 
lar problems  in  our  own  country?  His  ad- 
vice was  to  out-produce  Inflation!  Imagine  a 
professor  of  economics  not  understanding 
that  all  production  creates  its  own  purchas- 
ing power! 

A  few  thoughts  inspired  by  the  professor's 
naive  thinking:  Production  Involves  the  ef- 
ficient combination  and  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources, in  the  process  paying  for  each  re- 
soxirce  a  price  high  enough  to  pttll  It  away 
from  other  owners  and  other  uses.  To  pro- 
duce more  housng,  for  Instance,  involves 
paying  higher  wages,  higher  pric:«  for  lum- 
ber, hardware,  masoory,  and  the  like,  to  at- 
trsict  those  scarce  resources  from  other  uses. 
Meanwhile,  each  supplier  of  such  reaources 
has  the  ad:iitlonaI  income  to  spend,  a  process 
sometimes  expressed  as  Say's  Law:  "Produc- 
tion creates  lis  o.vn  purchasing  power." 

The  truth  Is  that  Inflation  does  not  result 
from  the  lack  of  housng  or  other  goods  or 
services.  It  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
printing  of  what  the  government  has  de- 
clared to  be  legal  tender,  that  Is,  printing 
ever-Increasing  quantities  of  flat  money. 
Unless  hcuse-bulldlnp  or  other  productive 
activities  stop  those  printing  presses — an  ab- 
surdity— then  trying  to  out-produce  infla- 
tion Is  as  futile  cs  trying  to  out-run  one's 
own  shadow.  So  the  professor's  cure  is  on 
a  level  witlTfnost  remedies  now  being  dinned 
into  our  ears. 

It  is  not  that  the  inventors  "Sf  these 
schemes  agree  with  Inflation.  Quite  the  con- 
trary! Rather,  It  is  that  they  see  no  way  to 
be  rid  of  It;  Inflation  Is  here  to  stay — even 
worsen — thus,  why  not  find  a  wav  to  prosper 
and  thrive  in  a  monetary  holocaust  I  The  fact 
that  this  requires  non-existent  skills  in 
legerdemain  deters  them  not. 

Two  such  schemes  recently  have  eome  to 
my  attention.  The  first  proposes  that  all 
contracts — loans,  for  Instance — be  repaid 
(legally  enforced)  In  dollars  of  the  same 
puTt;hasing  vali:e  as  when  contracted.  If  the 
value  of  the  dollar  should  decline  at  the  rate 
of  15  per  cent  a  year,  then  a  10-year  loan  of 
a  thousand  dollars  would  be  repaid  In  the 
amount  of  more  than  S5,000,  plus  Interest. 

Evrti  in  the  face  of  the  current  InSationary 
pattern,  what  borrower  would  be  w:lllng  to 
sign  such  a  contract?  Only  the  person  who 
cannot  see  "beyond  the  end  of  his  nose." 
There  would  be  little  If  any  futures  trading; 
Indeed,  contractual  relations  would  all  but 
.  cease,  production  would  decline  at  a  fright- 
ening rate.  Piirther,  there  iP  nothlnc  lu  this 
scheme  to  halt  ths  outpouring  of  flat  money: 
it  would  go  on  Us  merry  way  and.  because  of 
the  fall  off  In  production,  the  dollar  would 
buy  far  less  than  were  the  scheme  never 
adopted.  Approval?  Indeed,  not! 

The  other  scheme  requires  that  all  busi- 
ness ventures  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
"proflt-sharlng"  procedure — employees  as 
well  as  entrepreneurs  sharing  In  the  galnri. 
This  Is  Inspired  by  some  remarkable  suc- 
cesses such  as  Lincoln  Electric  of  Cleveland. 
The  assumption  is  that  If  Jim  Lincoln  could, 
by  this  arrangement,  earn  a  great  deal  for 
himself,  pay  higher  wages  than  others,  and 
undersell  all  of  his  competitors,  so  could 
everyone  else — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
businessmen  from  hamburger  stand  owners 
to  General  Motors.  Simply  pass  a  law  and 
make  every  entrepreneur  operate  like  Mr 
Lincoln  I 

Overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  only  one  Jim 
Lincoln  ever  existed.  There  are  no  two 
entrepreneurs  who  operate  their  businesses 
alike,  nor  cxnild  they  do  so  if  they  tried.  Each 
is  novel  to  some  extent;  and  consumers — 
that's  all  of  us — are  thus  advantaged. 

Any  proflt-sharlng  arrangement  should. 
In  all  fairness,  be  also  a  loss-sbarlng  arrange- 
ment.  But  most  wage  earners  would  shy  away 
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from  any  eniployer  who  required  employees 
to  share  any  losses  bis  business  might  incur. 
Why?  Tens  of  thousands  of  businesses  fall 
annually,  as  everyone  knows. 

Were  proflt-sharlng  made  computeoiry  for 
everyone,  production  would  dramatically  de- 
cline. Just  as  In  the  first  scheme.  There  would 
be  other  results,  no  less  disastrous. 

Out-producing  Inflation  or  fulfilling  con- 
tracts at  a  constant  purchasing  power  or 
forcing  every  business  to  engage  in  profit- 
sharing  are  no  more  than  "pipe  dreams." 
Adoption  need  not  be  feared.  These  schemes 
merely  illustrate  how  people  avoid  pinpoint- 
ing the  cause  of  Inflation  and,  thus,  propose 
remedies  which  compound  the  problem. 

However,  what  do  we  find  in  the  day-to-day 
world  of  "practical"  politics?  The  worst  of  all 
possible  schemes:  price  oontrtd  and  ration- 
ing as  edicts  by  the  Federal  govenunent 
and  wage  controls  In  the  hands  of  labor 
unions.  Below-market  prices  and  above- 
market  wages!  Inflation  is  not  questioned; 
we  have  Instead  only  futile  attempts  to 
escape  the  effects,  which  make  the  effects 
increasingly  disastrous.  In  what  way?  Produc- 
tion Is  both  diminished  and  distorted.  Figur- 
ing out  how  to  out-scheme  the  political 
schemers  takes  the  place  of  discovering  how 
best  to  satisfy  consumer  preferences. 
Schemers  with  political  and  coercive  power 
make  schemers  of  every  one  of  us  they  over- 
power. 

TO  Illustrate:  By  reason  of  governmental 
Intervention,  the  supply  of  gas  and  oil  Is 
curbed  and  the  demand  increased.  What  to 
do?  Ration  the  fuel !  To  the  station  attendant 
say,  "Fill  'er  up."  "Sorry,  only  $3  worth  to  a 
person."  So  the  car  owner  takes  what  he  can 
get  and  goes  to  another  station  repeating, 
"Fill  'er  up."  Gas  wasted  from  station  to 
station!  Eventually,  all  the  gas  Is  gone,  but 
consumers  still  have  "gas  money"  burning 
holes  In  their  pockets.  The  best  way  to  ration 
gas  or  any  other  scarce  resource  is  to  let 
the  price  rise  to  a  point  where  the  supply  Is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

We  need  only  come  to  our  senses  to  stop 
inflation;  nothing  Is  required  beyouA'  dis- 
covering Its  cause  and  then  being  rid  of  It. 
The  cause?  Over-extended  government.  To 
repeat  what  many  of  us  have  written  over 
and  over  again:  when  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment rise  beyond  the  point  where  It  is  no 
longer  poiulcally  expedient  to  defray  the 
costs  by  direct  tax  levies,  governments  all 
over  the  world  resort  to  an  expansion  of 
paper  money — Inflation — as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing up  the  difference.  Inflation  dilutes  and 
depreciates  the  medium  of  exchange  as  a 
means  of  syphoning  private  property  into 
the  coffers  of  government.'  Here  we  have 
the  cause,  so  simple  to  see  through.  But 
being  rid  of  the  catue  Is  not  simple.  Why  the 
difficulty? 

The  difpovlty  is  rooted  fn  an  unintelligent 
intervretatinn  of  self-irterest.  Today,  all  of 
us  without  exception  are  feeding  more  or  less 
at  the  Federal  trough.  True,  there  are  a  few 
who  are  force-fed.  not  dipping  Into  the 
trough  willingly.  Finding  It  necessary  to  live 
In  the  world  as  it  is,  they  participate  In  the 
deficit-burdened,  socialistic  mail  system — to 
name  but  one  of  many  examples.  But  most 
cltlzeits  today — a  number  perilously  ap- 
proaching 100  per  cent — mistakenly  feel  that 
they  have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  continu- 
ance of  one  or  more.  If  not  all.  Federal  "pro- 
grams" that  go  to  make  up  the  deficits  that 
can  be  met  only  by  Inflation:  fiat  money 
made  possible  by  legal  tender  laws. 

Perhaps  this  citizen  only  wishes  to  be  paid 
for  not  farming,  another  to  receive  social  se- 
curity or  Medicare,  still  others  to  be  pro- 
tected against  competition,  or  to  have  their 
education  subsidized,  or  a  Gateway  Arch  for 
their  home  town,  or  whatever.  It  would  take 

'  For  a  more  complete  explanation  of  the 
cause,  see  my  pamphlet,  "The  fissence  of 
Americanism."  Copy  on  request. 
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a  book  ]ust  to  list  the  titles  of  aU  the  Federal 
handouts  and  discriminatory  edicts.'  Any- 
way, coimt  the  persons  you  know  who  com- 
pletely Ignore  the  "gravy  train,"  who  would 
concede  nothing  to  government  beyond  a 
peace-keeping,  justice-dispensing  agency  of 
society,  who  sire  free  from  the  feeling  that 
they  have  a  vested  interest  In  this  or  that 
deficit-creating,  political  gimmick.  They  are 
"as  rare  as  hens'  teeth!" 

If  an  indivldtial  could  perfectly  Identify 
how  his  self-interest  Is  best  served,  he  would 
*be  all-wise.  However,  I  am  not  alluding  to 
perfect  wisdom  but  to  that  level  of  Intelli- 
gence any  adolescent  should  possess.  Most 
youngsters  know  that  their  self-interest  is 
not  advanced  by  stealing — living  off  the  fruits 
of  the  labor  of  others  coerclvely  exacted.  They 
would  not  regard  face-to-face  thievery  as  In 
their  own  Interest.  And  there  are  thousands 
of  high  school  students  who  are  bright 
enough  to  see  that  there  Is  no  distinction  be- 
tween pointing  the  gnn  oneself  and  getting 
the  Federal  government  to  do  the  "stick  up." 
The  loot  would  be  Ill-gained  in  either  case. 
Self -Interest  is  not  served  by  either  method. 
One  need  not  be  overly  brilliant  to  see  this. 

Yet,  what  do  we  find?  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions Identifying  self-interest  with  legal 
plunder  I  The  more  political  largess  they  can 
get — regardless  of  the  force  tised — the  better 

It  is  not  that  these  people,  many  of  whom 
are  college  graduates,  could  not  rise  above 
this  Infantile  level  of  ththklng;  they  could 
If  they  would,  but  they  don't.  Further,  these 
ml' lions  do  not  see  how  their  self-interest  Is 
subverted  rather  than  served  by  this  socialis- 
tic plundering,  and  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  understand  why  Inflation  is  not  also  iden- 
tified with  their  self-interest.  They  see  Infla- 
tion, if  they  see  at  all,  as  the  means  of  fllltng 
the  thousands  of  troughs  from  which  they 
feed  without  either  thought  or  effort.  They 
love  the  role  of  parasites! 

Given  these  millions  who  thoughtlessly 
behave  this  way,  plus  the  political  exploiters 
of  nonsense,  the  situation,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  looks  hopeless.  Stopping  Inflation  ap- 
pears to  be  impossible,  and  certainly  this 
would  be  the  esse  -^ere  It  a  numbers  prob- 
lem. But,  thauik  heavens.  It  never  has  been  a 
numbrrs  problem.  Is  not  now,  nor  will  It  ever 
be.  It  Is  strictly  a  matter  of  Inspired  and 
Intelllseni^  leadership. 

Statesmen — in  and  out  of  office — are  more 
and  more  In  evidence,  persons  who  think  for 
themselves  and  stand  forthright  for  their  en- 
llghiened  convictions.  These  few — thousands, 
cf  course — un:!er5>tand  tbp.t  sclf-lntercst  is  to 
be  Identlfttd  with  individuals  in  the  role  of 
h-ists — oroducers.  not  parasites.  Tt'ey  also 
know  that  inflation  U  deadly — for.  parasites 
cannot  exist  without  hosts.  As  the  troughs 
em-5ty,  attrition  Increases,  especially  among 
the  parasites 

As  this  natural  r.rlstocracy — comprised  of 
men.  cf  virtue  and  talent — approaches  the 
pink  cf  condition,  rises  to  the  top  In  think- 
ing ho'v  self -Interest  Is  best  served,  the  non- 
sense Is  stopped  dead,  then  subsides!  Your 
role  and  mine?  Try  one's  best  to  be  this  kind 
of  an  exemplary  aristocrat.  This.  I  stibmlt,  is 
the  sole  formula  to  stop  Inflation. 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  29  Scranton  Sunday  Times  con- 
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tained  aa  interesting  column  by  Joseph 
Oravec  on  the  school  prayer  issue.  As 
the  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84,  the  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
store voluntary  prayer  to  our  public 
schools,  I  believe  Mr.  Oravec's  column 
deserves  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  cast  votes  ori 
this  matter  in  the  months  to  come,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CrrT  Desk  Notes 
(By  Joseph  Oravec) 

Sen.  Richard  8.  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania 
is  the  author  of  one  of  seven  proposed 
amendments  on  school  prayer  presented  on 
Friday  before  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

Schwelker  said  the  U.S.  Constitution 
should  be  amended  to  "defend  the  right  of 
those  students  who  wlah  to  pray."  He  said  he 
did  not  believe  the  Constitution  denied  the 
right  of  free,  voluntary  prayer  In  public 
schools. 

As  Is  known,  prayers  In  school  have  been 
banned  since  June  26,  1962.  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  8  to  1  that  the  use  of  an 
official  prayer  in  New  York  State  public 
schools  was  unconstitutional. 

Explalfllng  that  "the  problem  resiUted 
frbm  what  1  believe  to  be  the  supreme  option 
of  declining  to  pray."  Schwelker  added: 

"But  Just  as  we  defend  their  right  not  to 
pray,  so  should  we  defend  the  right  of  those 
who  wish  to  pray." 

And  that's  the  way  It  shoidd  be.  For  ex- 
ample, students  muet  attend  gym  classes. 
Those  who  have  physical  aliments  report 
their  difficulties  and  are  excused  from  partic- 
ipation. Yet,  those  who  wish  to  participate 
In  gym,  swimming,  or  whatever  are  not 
denied.  The  same  principle  applies  to  those 
at  church  services.  Only  those  who  wish.  olng. 
Back  In  November,  1971.  Bruce  Schneider 
and  Tom  Dorrls  of  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance  wrote  in  an  article  that  prayer 
proponents  note  that  "the  world  is  crumbling 
morally  and  that  God  U  needed  now  more 
than  ever." 

The  Rev.  Richard  Constantlnos.  Episcopal 
vicar  in  Stanhope,  N.J.,  was  quoted  thus: 
"It's  not  religion.  It's  something  else.  There's 
a  strong  sense  of  the  minority  imposing  its 
will  on  the  majority  and  the  majority  U  be- 
coming more  and  more  powerless." 

Back  in  that  1971  period,  the  Rev.  Ray- 
mond Crawford,  a  Baptist  minister  In  Net- 
cong,  N.J.,  which  lost  a  court  battle  to  return 
prayers  to  Its  public  schools,   said,   "When 
you  see  that  pornography  Is  In.  that  It's  all 
right  to  go  naked  at  Woodstock,  that  it's  all 
right  to  burn  the  flag,  that  obscenity  Is  OK, 
then  there  is  something  wrong." 
There  was  a  moral  crisis.  It's  stUl  with  us. 
Mrs.  Ben  Ruhlln  of  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio 
In  1971  took  up  the  flght  for  public  school 
prayer  when  her  14-year-old  son  complained 
#hat  "they  were  locking  God  out  of   (his) 
school." 

She  teld  a  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  at 
that  time  that  "our  students  are  brainwashed 
on  the  Idea  that  (the  purpose  of)  school  and 
college  Is  to  educate  and  make  a  weU- 
rounded  person  of  each  student.  How  can 
this  be  without  God  at  the  center  of  our 
lives?  We  teach  sex,  driver  education,  math 
and  science.  We  teach  communism  and  athe- 
ism, all  of  Stalin's  and  Lenin's  works,  but  the 
most  Important  part  of  health  study  is  left 
out— v,e  need  prayer  and  Bible  study  which 
gives  you  peace  of  mind." 

In  recent  years  many  people  have  forgotten 
or  were  not  reminded  by  their  teachers  that 
Washington  prayed,  Uncoln  prayed  and 
many  other  leaders  of  thU  nation  invoked 
the  help  of  God. 

Wonder  what  opponents  of  public  prayer 
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would  reply  to  the  question  of  "why  the  op- 
position?" from  Washington,  Lincoln,  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  our  recently  returned  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  men  who  were  captured 
aboard  the  Pueblo,  Gen.  George  Patton,  who 
requested  a  chaplain  to  draft  a  Christmas 
prayer  for  his  troops. 

Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  In  1787  In  a  motion  for  prayers 
said.  "I  have  lived,  sir.  a  long  time;  and  tbe 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth;  that  God  governs  In  the 
affairs  of  men."  ' 

Perhaps,  teachers  in  the  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  of  this  nation — as  well  as  Its 
leaders  and  legislators — should  refer  often  to 
Franklin's  words. 

If  they  had,  there  might  not  have  been  a 
Watergate. 
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CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    Krw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  host  of 
campaign  abuses  tliat  seem  to  have  been 
a  hallmark  of  the  1972  Presidential  cam- 
paign has  pointed  out  to  us,  all  too  clear- 
ly, the  need  for  campaign  reform.  Several 
approaches  have  been  suggested  for  plac- 
ing restraints  on  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  in  an  effort  to  minimize 
the  influence  of  wealthy  contributors  on 
elections.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  strong- 
est proposals  introduced  to  date  is  the 
UdaU-Anderson  Clean  Elections  Act,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  series  of  editorials  which  ap- 
peared on  WCBS-TV  by  Sue  Cott,  which 
addresses  Itself  to  the  need  for  campaign 
reform  and  discusses  the  merits  of  the 
Udall- Anderson  approach  in  particular 
I  believe  that  Ms.  Cott  has  done  a  real 
service  to  the  viewing  public  in  her  acute 
analysis  of  the  problem  and  by  focusing 
attention  on  the  efforts  that  are  under- 
way in  the  Congress  to  restore  meaning- 
fulness  and  integrity  to  our  elections 
process. 

Sue  Cott's  remarks  on  campaign  re- 
form follow: 

Campaign  Refosm 


The  catalogue  of  campaign  horrors  revealed 
since  Watergate  vividly  dramatized  some- 
thing that  had  been  known  or  suspected  for 
a  long  time,  namely  that  the  way  money  Is 
raised  In  campaigns  tends  to  corrupt  Ameri- 
can politics. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  Americans  have 
heard  lurid  tales  of  NUon  campaign  fund 
raisers  putting  the  squeeze  on  American  Air- 
lines when  that  company  was  seeking  a  fa- 
vorable decision  from  the  Admin  Utratlon, 
of  other  corporations  and  industries  with 
business  before  government  agencies  similar- 
ly bemg  approached  for  NUon  reelection 
funds,  of  a  variety  of  unsavory.  Illegal  ac- 
tivities flnanced  with  vast  amounts  of  un- 
reported cash  collected  from  large  contribu- 
tors, many  of  whom  have,  or  hope  to  have, 
friendly  dealings  with  the  Admmistratlon. 

Even  before  the  Watergate  hearings,  an 
indictment  was  handed  down  charging  John 
Mitchell  and  Maurice  Stans — the  two  top 
figures  in  the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  Pres- 
ident— with  conspiring  to  influence  a  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  investigation 
of  Robert  L.  Vesco  In  return  for  a  $200,000 
contribution. 

The  problems  Inherent  In  financing  cam- 


paigns with  large  contributions  from  special 
Interests  are  nothing  new.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt asked  Congress  In  1906  for  a  law  that 
would  have  freed  candidates  of  political  in- 
debtedness to  such  campaign  donors.  T.  R. 
never  got  his  law  and  since  then  the  cost 
of  campaigning  has  skyrocketed. 

A  look  at  the  total  campaign  expenditures 
for  Presidential  election  years  Just  since  1962 
shows  this  startling  Increase,  from  »140  mU- 
llon  in  1952  to  $400  mlUlon  In  1972. 

The  mcreaslngly  lavish  amounts  collected 
and  spent  on  elections  compounds  the  pos- 
sibilities for  corruption.  Obviously  some  new 
ways  of  decreasing  the  Influence  of  wealthy 
contributors  on  politics  has  to  be  found 
Some  restraints  on  contributions  and  spend- 
ing are  necessary. 

It  has  been  argued  that  limiting  the  free- 
dom to  spend  money  in  campaigns  impinges 
on  constitutional  rights  of  free  speech.  We 
agree  that  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  campaigns  by  giving 
money  to  the  candidates  of  their  choice,  and 
that  candidates  should  be  allowed  to  spend 
money  to  make  their  views  known. 

The  question  Is  how  much  money.  Begin- 
ning tomorrow  well  look  at  some  answers. 
If  Watergate  has  taught  us  anything,  it  Is 
that  money  contributed  and  spent  in  a  cam- 
paign without  any  restraints  Is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  democracy. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bUl  last  week  that 
goes  a  long  way  to  correcting  the  campaign 
flnanoe   abuses   the   Watergate   scandal  ba% 
unearthed.  One  of  the  basic  questions  raised 
by  Watergate  has  been  how  to  prevent  candi- 
dates   from    being    politically    obligated    to 
special  Interest  groups  that  make  large  con- 
tributions   to    their    c.Tmpaigns.    For    years, 
wealthy  contributors  have   tended  to  dom- 
inate campaign  financing,  with  a  relatively 
few  donors  financing  almost  90  percent  of 
federal   campaign   expenses.   That  means  a 
few  very  rich  contributors,  representing  large 
corporate  interests  that  deal  regularly  with 
federal   agencies,   often  expect  sympathetic 
treatment  and  favorable  rulings  in  return 
for  their  campaign  largesse.  The  Senate  bUl 
seeks    to    Insulate    candidates    against    this 
pressure  by  drastically  curtailing  the  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  given  by  any  one  con- 
tributor. The  new  celling  is  set  at  $6,000  per 
Individual  contribution   to  both  a  primary 
and  a  general  electloa'tampalgn.  That's  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  several  hundred  tho^Mand 
and    mlUlon    dolUr    contributions   glvfn    to 
candidates  in  recent  elections  by  Individuals. 
Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  stem 
the  fioodtlde  of  unreported  cash  that  Water- 
gate revealed  had  Inundated  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign in  1972.  No  cash  contributions  above 
850  are  to  be  allowed.  And  to  make  it  difficult 
to  cheat  on  this  provision,  the  bUl  includes 
a  strict   limitaUon  on   campaign   spending, 
and  requires  full  disclosure  of  every  dollar 
spent. 

As  big  an  Improvement  as  thU  bill  is  over 
the  present  system.  It  still  hsusn't  completely 
prevented  the  powerful  monled  Interests 
from  throwing  their  weight  around  In  cam- 
paigns. Voluntary  political  action  groups 
representing  these  Interests  can  stUl  make 
contributions  to  an  Indeterminate  number 
of  state  and  local  committees,  each  of  whom 
can  contribute  »6,000  to  the  candidate  of 
choice.  But  no  bill  that  accepts  the  premise 
of  flnanclng  campaigns  exclusively  through 
private  contributions  can  hope  to  close  loop- 
holes through  which  vested  Interests  can 
crawl.  That's  why  we  think  that  serious  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  public  financing 
of  political  campaigns.  Tomorrow  well  do 
J\ist  that. 

Money  has  been  called  the  mother's  milk 
of  political  campaigns.  It's  true  that  money 
Is  important  If  a  campaign  is  to  be  run  effec- 
tively. The  question  is  how  best  to  assure 
that  candidates  have  enough  money  to  make 
themselves  and  their  views  known  without 
selling  their  soul  to  wealthy  financial  sup- 
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porters  In  the  process.  Of  course  not  every 
large  contributor  exacts  a  political  pay-off 
and  not  every  candidate  can  be  bought,  but 
there's  no  question  that  the  present  system 
puts  a  terrific  strain  on  candidates.  Financ- 
ing campaigns  exclusively  through  private 
contributions  simply  tends  to  place  candi- 
dates In  moral  Jeopardy.  How  can  candidates 
avoid  the  pitfalls  and  temptations  posed  by 
predatory  contributors?  Part  of  the  answer, 
It  seems  to  us,  lies  in  some  form  of  public 
financing  of  campaigns. 

Proposals  for  the  subsidizing  of  campaigns 
through  public  funds  are  now  before  com- 
mittees of  both  houys  of  Congress.  We  think 
one  of  the  best  Ideas  comes  from  Representa- 
tives Morris  tJdall,  Democrat  of  Arizona  and 
John  Anderson,  Republican  of  Illinois.  Their 
plan  would  provide  a  matching  federal  sub- 
sidy for  each  private  contribution  of  $60  or 
less.  But  only  serious  candidates  who  raise 
a  certain  amount  of  private  contributions 
would  qualify  for  these  matching  public 
funds.  That  way  candidates  would  have  to 
demonstrate  their  appeal  before  public  funds 
would  be  available  to  them.  We  also  like  the 
Udall-Anderson  plan  because  It  will  encour- 
age candidates  to  seek  support  from  small 
contributors. 

Some  people  may  object  to  their  tax  money 
being  spent  to  help  elect  politicians,  so  low 
have  office  seekers  sunk  In  popular  esteem., 
but  unless  the  public  supports  candidates, 
others,  with  private  Interests  to  protect,  will 
be  there  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

What  do  Stewart  Mott,  Clement  Stone  and 
Nelson  Rockefeller  have  in  common?  Well, 
they  are  all  millionaires,  but  more  than  that 
they  are  all  big  contributors  to  political  cam- 
paigns. Herbert  Alexander  of  the  Citizens 
Research  Bureau  estimates  that  the  Rocke- 
feller family  has  contributed  at  least  (35 
million  to  political  campaigns.  Including 
their  own.  In  the  last  twenty  years.  Stewart 
Mott  contributed  over  half  a  million  dollars 
to  the  McOovern  campaign  and  Clement 
Stone  over  $2  million  to  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign In  1972.  In  fact.  Mr.  Stone  recently 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  give  (10  million 
to  a  campaign  to  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory. The  question  Is  should  the  course  of 
American  political  history  be  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder? 

Now,  of  course  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween an  Individual  millionaire  who  takes  a 
personal  Interest  In  politics  and  corporate 
chiefs  and  union  leaders  who  make  big  con- 
tributions to  the  campaigns  of  candidates 
friendly  to  their  Interests.  But  should  a  per- 
son or  a  family  with  enormous  wealth  be 
completely  free  to  give  any  amount  at  all  to 
back  a  particular  candidate  or  cause?  We 
think  not  becavise  If  millionaires  can  give 
unlimited  amounts  to  campaigns,  then  they 
can  buy  Influence  for  their  personal  views 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans.  And  that's  simply  not  demo- 
cratic. ■* 
Of  course,  rich  people  will  always  have 
political  influence  beyond  their  numbers 
simply  because  they  are  rich.  And  theyll  al- 
ways be  able  to  give  more  easUy  to  campaigns 
than  other  people,  even  If  the  amounts  mil- 
lionaires can  give  are  in  order. 

One  good  approach,  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  New  York  State,  would  be  to 
impose  strict  limitations  on  the  amounts 
that  candidates  or  their  families  can  spend 
on  their  own  campaigns.  Of  course,  there's  a 
partisan  motive  Involved.  The  Democrats  are 
worried  about  Gov.  Rockefeller's  seemingly 
bottomless  campaign  treasury.  And  some 
may  argue  that  if  the  Denncrats  were  as 
rich  as  Rockefeller  they  would  be  singing  a 
different  time.  Nonetheless,  their  point  Is  a 
valid  one.  Big  money — from  any  source — dis- 
torts democracy. 
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RESOLXmONS    ADOPTED    BY    RE- 
TIRED ENLISTED  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  PETE  Y.  DOMENICl 


or  NKW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
•     Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  at  thle  time  to  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  two  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Retired  En- 
listed Association  at  its  1973  national 
convention  in  Denver,  Colo. 

These  resolutions  reflect  the  position 
of  the  Retired  Enlisted  Association  on 
blanket  amnesty  for  dissenters  and  de- 
serters of  the  Vietnam  era  and  our  serv- 
icemen missing  in  action.  These  Issues 
are  quite  understandably  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  members  of  the  Retired  En- 
listed Association. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  Mr.  President,  that 
regardless  of  their  individual  persuasion 
on  these  issues,  Members  of  Congress 
should  earnestly  consider  the  position  of 
this  organization  which  is  so  Intimately 
involved  with  these  two  important  na- 
tional issues. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
two  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxTixxD  Bnubtxd  Association.  Inc., 

Colorado  Springa,  Colo. 
Otnt  MissiNG-tN-AcnoN  Servicemen 
Whereas.  Article  8,  Section  b  of  the  Jan- 
uary 27,  1973  Agreement  of  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  and  supple- 
ment agreements  of  June  13,  1973  stated 
"that  the  parties  shall  help  each  other  to  get 
information  about  those  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties  missing  m 
action,  to  determine  the  location  and  take 
care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatriations 
of  'the  remains,  and  •to  take  any  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  required  to  ge{  informa- 
tion about  those  still  considered  missing  In 
action.  For  this  purpose,  frequent  and  regu- 
lar liaison  flights  shall  be  made  between  Sai- 
gon and  HanoL",  tmd 

Whereas,  Only  two  trips  have  been  made  to 
North  Vietnam  since  this  agreement,  and 

Whereas.  No  arrangements  have  yet  been 
worked  out  for  the  return  of  the  remains 
of  the  55  men  North  Vietnam  claims  died  m 
captivity  and  no  prisoners  held  in  Laos  have 
been  sent  back,  and  no  accounting  made  of 
the  dead. 

Therefore,  Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Retired 
Enlisted  Association,  Incorporated,  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  at  Aurora,  Col- 
orado, June  23,  1973,  that  we  request  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  aforesaid  agreements,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
and  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
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WlMTMs,  Though  oompAaiton  Is  a  wondar- 
ful  quality,  granting  amnMty  to  dissenters 
and  deserters  of  the  Vietnam  era  would  cer- 
tainly cause  discipline  m  the  Armed  Forcee 
to  deteriorate  and  national  security  to  be  en- 
dangered later  by  thwarting  the  possible  use 
of  the  draft  during  some  future  emergency, 
and 

Whereas,  The  deserters  have  committed  a 
military  crime  and  should  be  required  to 
stand  a  military  court-martial. 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Batlred 
Enlisted  Association,  Incorporated,  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  at  Axurora,  Colo- 
rado, June  23,  1973,  that  we  oppose  blanket 
amnesty  and  l)elleve  each  case  should  be  re- 
viewed on  Its  own  merits,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  petition 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  not  grant  a  blanket  amnesty  to 
dissenters  and  deserters  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  oopy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress. 


Retired  Enlisted  Association,  Inc., 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

No  Blanket  Amnestt  roa  Dissenters  and 
Deserters  or  the  Vietnam  Era 
Whereas,  Birthright  is  not  a  right  of  self- 
indulgence  but  rather  a  trust  of  honor  and 
Integrity  and  American  freedom  Is  a  privilege 
which  can  be  lost,  and 


PUBLIC  SERVANT  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  this  is  not  a  time  when  public  of- 
ficials, be  they  at  the  national.  State,  or 
local  level,  are  held  in  especially  high 
esteem. 

I  think  it  especially  appropriate,  there- 
fore, ^Jhat  diligence  of  hardworking  pub- 
lic servants  be  recognized  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  inserting  for  publication  in  the 
Record  a  short  news  item  which  brings 
attention  to  the  diligence  of  one  local 
official  in  my  district,  the  County  Clerk 
of  my  home  county  in  WiscoDSin.  Mara- 
thon County. 

Many  of  us,  I  think,  have  found  It 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine  how  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  have  been  used  since 
the  program  passed  last  year.  As  you 
know,  municipalities  are  required  to  pub- 
licize their  lise  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
in  local  newspapers.  Going  far  beyond 
minimum  requirements,  Marathon 
Coimty  Clerk  Ray  Ott  systematically 
compiled  a  comprehensive  report  cover- 
ing every  municipality  within  Marathon 
Coimty.  That  action  was  most  usefxil  in 
laying  out  in  one  place  the  use  of  reve- 
nue sharing  fimds  in  the  entire  county. 

I  insert  below  the  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Wausau  Daily  Record  Herald  on 
August  8, 1973.  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  hard  work  done  by  many  public  offi- 
cials which  all  too  often  goes"  unnoticed 
and  unrecognized. 

The  story  follows: 

Ott  Piled  Only  Report 

Under  the  law.  every  municipality  which 
receives  revenue  sharing  funds  from  the  fed- 
eral government  must  publicize  in  a  news- 
paper their  planned  use  report.  Many  mu- 
nicipalities have  failed  to  do  so,  according  to 
reports. 
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In  Marathon  County.  Clark  Bay  Ott  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  report  covering  all  the 
municipal  Itles. 

Today  he  learned  be  was  the  only  clerk  in 

the  united  States  to  do  so.  He  received  this 

1       word  from  Graham  W.  Watt,  director  of  the 

Office  of  Revenue  Sharing.  In  commending 

Ott.  Watt  wrote  in  part: 

"Many  local  governments  were  under- 
standably confused  by  the  planned  use  re- 
port. Tour  efforts  in  compiling  the  pertinent 
tnfonnatlon  for  your  county  is  an  indication 
of  the  conscientiousness  with  which  you 
must  perform  your  duties.  No  other  county 
clerk  in  the  entire  United  States  has  fur- 
nished a  similar  report." 


TIUBUTE 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Recoio  an 
editorial  reprint  from  the  Pryor,  Okla.. 
Dally  Times,  of  August  22,  1973.  written 
by  William  A.  Reynolds,  copublisher,  first 
pointing  out  that  I,  too.  like  Senator 
Inoute,  seek  and  yearn  for  that  day 
when  we  will  all  be  brothers  and  sisters: 

That  LrrrLE  Jap 

The  reference  of  John  Wilson.  Watergate 
attorney,  to  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  as  "that 
little  Jap"  may  have  reverberation  that  Wil- 
son never  Intended. 

The  Democratic  Senator  from  Hawaii  Is  of 
Japanese  origin  but  he  is  also  a  much  dec- 
orated veteran  of  World  War  n.  He  served  In 
the  European  Theatre  of  Operations  and  suf- 
fered a  wound  that  resiUted  in  the  loee  of  his 
right  arm. 

Senator  Inouye  has  conducted  himself  in  a 
courteous  manner  during  the  Watergate 
hearings.  His  questioning  of  witnesses  has 
been  orderly  and  intelligent  but  very  pene- 
trating. His  voice  is  low-keyed  and  he  dis- 
plays no  outward  sign  of  being  upset  if  he 
receives  a  response  from  a  witness  that  he 
believes  to  be  Inaccurate  or  evasive. 

WUson's  remark  has  focused  as  much  at- 
tention on  Senator  Inouye  as  the  Senator's 
slip  of  the  tongue,  heard  over  the  mike,  in 
using  a  descriptive  word  about  the  veracity 
of  John  Ehrllchman.  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  made  it  a 
point  to  laud  Senator  Inouye,  his  patriotism, 
his  dedication  and  his  ablUty. 

Mr.  Wilson  may  be  the  catalyst 'who  brings 
sufficient  national  attention  to  the  Senator 
that  he  will  be  even  more  prominently  in  the 
limelight  that  so  often  results  In  being  se- 
lected for  a  position  on  a  National  ticket.  The 
Democrats  are  looking  for  new  faces.  They 
could  do  worse  than  having  Senator  Inouye 
on  their  ticket  In  1976,  the  200th  birthday  of 
the  nation  "dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal." 


WHAT  HAPPENS  NOW? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  MEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Water- 
gate scandal  has  dominated  our  minds 
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for  the  past  few  months.  But  now  that 
the  scandal  Is  being  exposed  t9  the  pub- 
lic, our  Nation  and  its  people  must  seri- 
ously consider  an  alternative  to  the  sys- 
tem that  created  Watergate. 

I  am  referring  to  the  imbalance!  of 
power  between  the  three  branches  of 
Government,  especially  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches.  For 
years  the  Congress  has  been  conceding 
increasing  amounta  of  its  power  to  the 
executive  branch. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  retrieve 
its  lost  powers  and  restore  the  balance  of 
power  so  that  a  threatening  situation  like 
Watergate  will  never  occur  again. 

In  this  respect  I  submit  the  following 
broadcast  by  Ivan  Shapiro,  president  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  Fthlcal  Cul- 
ture. The  broadcast,  which  follows,  was 
heard  over  WQXR  and  is  entitled.  "What 
Happens  After  Watergate?" 
WQXR — Viewpoint 
What  Happens  After  Wateroatkt 
(Addreas  by  Ivan  Shapiro,  President, 

New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture) 
Tapbd  Jult  8.  197S. 

We  will  be  in  the  midst  of  Watergate  for  a 
long  time  yet.  but  one  thing  is  apparent.  The 
Immediate  threat  to  liberty  Is  over,  at  least 
for  the  next  few  years.  The  Soviet-style  ac- 
tivities and  the  mentality  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, have  been  brought  into  the  open, 
and  the  wrongdoers  are  on  display  before  an 
angry  public.  Our  rescue  came  just  in  time. 
We  have  learned  that  attempts  were  made  to 
corrupt  or  pervert  the  functions  of  at  least 
five  non-political  government  agencies.  In 
addition,  the  criminal  acts  which  have  al- 
ready been  confessed  by  members  of  the 
President's  entourage  mclude  Uleml  wire 
tapping,  bribery,  attempts  to  tamper  with 
Judges,  perjury,  obstruction  of  justice  and 
burglary.  The  range  of  crimes,  the  variety  of 
agencies  affected,  and  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants doubtless  wUl  grow  as  the  Investi- 
gations continue.  But  no  matter  what  is  re- 
vealed, this  is  past  history  and  poses  no  Im- 
mediate threat.  • 

But  if  our  rescue  Is  to  endure  beyond  the 
Ufe  of  this  Administration,  you  and  I  must 
make  our  voices  heard,  demanding  that  our 
elected  representatives  do  their  jobs.  This 
means,  first,  that  they  may  have  to  confront 
squarely  and  wisely  the  matter  of  impeaching 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
moving him  from  office.  The  White  House's 
lUegal  activities  came  dangerously  close  to 
being  a  coup  d'etat — a  clandestine  effort  to 
supersede  the  existing  structure  of  oiu*  gov- 
ernment. If  the  President  was  a  consenting 
party,  he  Is  of  course  a  malefactor.  If  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  what  his  personally  chosen 
cabinet  members  and  closest  assistants  were 
doing,  under  the  cloak  of  his  authority,  then 
he  abdicated  his  powers  and  responsibilities 
and  left  this  country  without  an  elected 
leader. 

.  The  Nixon  Admmistratlon  did  not  create 
the  circvunstances  in  which  a  Watergate 
could  occur.  The  President's  remoteness  from 
the  Congress,  from  his  critics  and  from 
reality  itself  was  the  legacy  left  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  perhaps  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  as  well.  George 
Reedy,  the  press  secretary  for  President 
Johnson,  wrote  a  book  In  1970  in  which  he 
described  the  isolation-chamber  atmosphere 
of  the  White  House,  the  atmosphere  of  a  king 
surrounded  only  by  his  fownlng  courtiers. 
Watergate  Is  the  result  of  both  the  growth 
of  presidential  power — the  President's  prac- 
tice of  ruling  by  memo  and  by  executive 
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order— and  also  of  the  inability  of  Congress 
to  malntam  and  to  exercise  the  powers 
granted  to  It  by  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
the  larger  job  which  faces  our  representatives 
Is  to  revamp  the  machinery  of  Congress,  to 
enable  it  to  fulfill  the  role  required  of  It. 
Jtor  instance,  Congreas  must  have  Its  own 
staff  of  clvU  servants  equ^ped,  and  of  ade- 
quate strength,  to  furnish  Congress  with  the 
facts  needed  tor  a  real  policy  making  role, 
without  being  dependent  upon  the  executive 
branch.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  must  be  brought  whoUy 
within  the  control  of  the  Congreas.  We've 
always  known  that  whoever  exercises  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  power  to  make 
war  Is  the  ruler.  It  took  the  English  two 
revolutions  to  get  this  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  and  into  those  of 
Parliament,  and  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution themselves  fought  one  bloody 
revolution  on  this  very  Issue.  They  were  terri- 
fied of  the  possibility  of  presidential  tyranny 
and  they  foresaw  just  the  kind  of  activities 
that  flU  this  morning's  newspapers. 

Watergate  is  a  warning  to  us  that  tf  we 
treat  the  presidency  with  reverence  rather 
than  with  respect,  if  we  view  the  President 
as  being  our  monarch  instead  of  being  our 
most  Important  servant,  if  we  permit  his 
power  to  go  unexamined  and  unchecked, 
radio  talks  such  as  this  will  not  be  heard  for 
long.  America  is  not  the  place  for  treating 
the  President's  critics  as  the  nation's 
enemies,  or  for  ^ylng  on  such  opponents 
and  destroying  them.  The  wrongdoers  have 
been  caught  and  doubtless  many  wiU  be 
punished.  But  If  It  agam  becomes  possible  for 
a  President  to  rule  as  a  tyrant,  it  wiU  be 
because  you  and  I  have  not  assured  ourselves 
of  having  representatives  in  Congress  who 
are  capable  and  desirous  of  discharging  their 
Constitutional  responsibilities  to  us. 


TWO  CITIZENS  OP  ONTARIO.  CALIF., 
TO  RECEIVE  HONORS  FOR  VOL- 
LJNTEER  WORK 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10,  1973 

ISt.  brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  was  reflecting  on  the 
vast  amount  of  volunteer  time  that  dedi- 
cated citizens  spend  making  our  Gov- 
ernment work.  I  was  thinking  particu- 
larly of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens 
from  every  walk  of  life  who  spend  count- 
less hours  of  their  own  time  serving  with- 
out remuneration  on  local  boards  of 
education. 

Later  this  fall,  the  Ontario-Montclair 
Teachers  Association  of  Ontario,  Calif., 
will  be  holding  a  special  recognition  day 
honoring  two  community  leaders  for 
their  many  years  of  devoted  guidance  to 
their  school  district  and  community.  The 
two  persons  being  honored  are  Mrs.  Mary 
Stem  (William)  and^^arold  "Tony" 
Zenz.  < 

Mrs.  Stem  will  be  completing  over  19 
years  on  the  Ontario-Montclair  School 
District  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Zenz 
will  be  completing  13  years  on  the  same 
board.  Mr.  Zenz  has  been  president  of 
the  board  for  10  years,  and  Mrs.  Stem 
has  been  secretary  of  the  board  for  18 
years. 
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A  partial  listing  of  "the  endeavors  of 
these  two  people  lends  support  to  the  old 
saying,  "If  you  want  something  done, 
give  it  to  someone  who  Is  busy." 

IkCrs.  Stem  has  played  an  Important 
role  In  PTA,  Service  Club,  Ontario  Police 
Community  Action  Committee,  Parks 
and  Recreation,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, Womans  Club,  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  Assistance  League, 
Cancer  Fund,  United  Fund,  Den  Mother, 
American  Field  Service,  and  even  helped 
In  establishing  the  pubUc  library  In  her 
old  hometown  of  Marshall,  Tex. 

Mr.  Zenz  is  a  Mason,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  United  Metho- 
dist Church,  Upland,  secretary  of  the 
flood  control  board,  coimty  planning  di- 
rector, vice  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  San  Antonio  Community  Hos- 
pital, member  of  the  Friends  of  Ontario 
International  Airport,  former  member  of 
Toastmaster.  served  on  board  of  YMCA. 
treasurer  of  Inland  Action,  Inc.,  vice 
chairman  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Coimty 
Probation  Commission,  past  president  of 
chamber  of  commerce. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  distin- 
guished records  of  these  two  outstanding 
citizens  deserve  our  recognition. 


NELSONVILLE'S  FIRST  PRESBY- 
TERIAN IS  100  YEARS  OLD 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress a  most  noteworthy  smniversary 
being  observed  in  Nelsonvllle,  Ohio, 
which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  south- 
eastern Ohio. 

The  birthday  to  which  I  am  referring  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  of  Nelsonville's  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Actually  the  land 
for  this  fine  old  church  was  secured  in 
1869  and  building  plans  began  shortly 
thereafter.  Funds  for  construction  of 
the  chxirch  were  provided  through  pri- 
vate contributions  and  public  sales. 

The  entire  building  has  a  touch  of 
southeastern  Ohi<yto  it:  the  foundation 
stone  is  from  nearby  Sugar  Grove;  the 
architecture  was  done  by  a  firm  in 
Marietta:  and  much  of  the  woodwork  is 
of  native  timber. 

In  a  service  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  church,  Rev.  John  Lloyd 
Evans — who  has  devoted  50  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church — provided  the  congregatlpn  with 
an  extensive  history  of  the  church.  I 
found  this  information  both  enlightening 
and  interesting.  One  particular  passage 
was  especially  significant.  Essentially, 
the  Reverend  Evans  placed  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  church  in  the  hands  .of  the 
membership,  and  in  so  doing  advised 
them: 

So  I  would  recommend  tbat  each  member 
of  the  church,  and  as  the  years  go  by,  you 
young  people  as  you  grow  up,  watch  th« 
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cbnr^.  After  a  storm  walk  throtigh  and  aee 
that  It  Is  all  right.  becauM  azudoua  eyas  and 
careful  scrutiny  has  b«en  given  to  this 
church  practically  every  day  for  all  the  one 
hundred  years  of  Its  existence.  Eternal  watch- 
fulness wlU  keep  the  church  where  it  Is  now. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Join  with  all  those 
who  have  saluted  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  on  its  anniversary  and  I  know 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  sec- 
onds my  wish  for  many  more  years  of 
service  to  mankind. 


September  10  y  1972 


THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF  "PEACEFUL 
COEXISTENCE" 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  MicmoAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  noticed 
by  the  American  people  in  general  was 
the  fact  that  the  principle  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  was  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet-American  Accord  reached  last 
summer  In  Moscow.  In  the  mind  of  the 
average  American  this  means  that  we 
will  not  attack  each  other  with  military 
forces.  But  what  does  it  mean  to  the 
Soviet  leadership?  What  does  it  mean  as 
regards  wars  of  "national  liberationy" 
How  does  it  apply  to  the  "class  struggle?" 
A  member  of  my  staff  has  put  together 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  %uccinct 
statement  on  how  the  Soviets  view  such 
things.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  statement  .follows: 

President  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  In  May 
resulted  In  the  signing  of  two  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  ABM  treaty  and 
the  five-year  interim  agreement  on  offenslvu 
systems.  The  culmination  of  lengthy  SALT 
Djegotlatloas,  they  have  received  wide  atten- 
tion end  although  reservation  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Henry  Jackaon  diu-lng  the 
Senate  debate  now  under  way,  their  recep- 
tion has  been  mostly  positive. 

The  President  signed  two  other  important 
documents  with  Leonid  Brezhnev:  a  "Decla- 
ration of  Basic  Principles  of  Mutiial  Rela- 
tions Between  the  USA  and  the  USSR"  and  a 
Joint  communique  on  problems  of  mutual 
interest.  The  texts  of  both  of  these  were  car- 
ried In  fuU  in  the  press  but  scarcely  com- 
mented upon,  at  least  here  at  home.  On  July 
20th  the  New  York  Times  reported  from 
Europe  ("Soviet- American  Accord  Embitters 
NATO  Officials"),"  however,  that  reaction 
was  critical.  ' 

Both  the  declaration  and  communique  de- 
serve a  second  look. 

In  the  declaration  of  principles  both  par- 
ties agreed: 

They  will  proceed  from  the  common  dater- 
mlnatlon  that  In  the  nuclear  age  there  l3  no 
alternative  to  conducting  their  mutual  rela- 
tions on  the  basis  of  peaceful  cooxlstencf. 
Differences  In  ideology  and  in  social  systems 
of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  UjB.S.R.  are  not  ob- 
stacles to  the  bilateral  development  of  normal 
relatione  based  on  the  principles  of  sov<)r- 
eignty,  equality,  noninterference  In  internal 
affairs  and  mutual  advantage.' 

>  Flora  Lewis,  "Soviet-American  Accord 
Embitters  NATO  Officials."  New  York  Times, 
July  20, 1973,  p.  1. 

J  New  York  Times,  May  30,  1973,  p.  18. 


Is  peacefiil  coexistence — a  Marxlst-I<entni8t 
concepit,  m  fact — suitable,  one  may  well  ask. 
as  a  basis  for  "normal"  relations? 

An  Indication  of  what  the  communists 
have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  normal  re- 
lations may  be  found  in  a  recent  book'  by 
O.  Arbatov,  the  Soviet  expert  who  Is  Director 
of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  Initltute 
\tat  the  Study]  of  the  USA. 

In  discussing  how  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  ruling  party,  ap- 
proaches the  problem  of  relations  with  a  cap- 
italist state  (as  any  other  ruling  Commimist 
Party  would),  h«  emphasizes  the  problem's 
unique  compljnty.  He  points  out  that  com- 
munist forej^  policy  m\ist  discover  "fom^s 
and  ways  ^assistance  by  the  victorious  pro- 
letarian class  [the  Soviet  proletariat.  In  this 
case]  to  the  revolution  In  other  countries."  * 

TiM  working  class  and  each  of  its  Commu- 
nist Parties,  whose  outlook  Is  by  definition 
Internationalist,  must  render  this  assistance 
as  their  duty.  According  to  Arbatov,  even 
after  having  conquered  power  and  buUt  the 
new  society  In  a  country,  the  working  class 
cannot  consider  Its  historic  task  completed. 
In  terms  of  International  class  soUdarlty,  this 
task.  In  Lenin's  words.  Is  "To  do  the  maxi- 
mum realizable  In  one  country  for  the  pro- 
motion, support  and  stirring  up  of  revolution 
in  all  countriet."  [Lenin's  own  emphasis]  * 

As  communist  spokesman,  Arbatov,  under- 
standably, denies  that  this  Is  tantamount  to 
export  of  revolution,  or  even  its  instigation 
("podtalkivaniye") .  and  that  it  leads  to  bla- 
tant Interference  In  Internal  affairs  of  other 
countries.  Communist  assistance  is  Justified, 
he  sav^p^ce  it  is  a  reaction  to  the  capitalist 
"exporf  of  counter-revolution."  (For  in- 
stance, assistance  by  a  capitalist  (free-enter- 
prise) government  to  any  non-communist 
government  confronted  with  internal  aggres- 
sion led  by  local  commi^sts  supported  by 
"foreign"  communists — the  situation  In 
Greece  following  World  War  n.) 

This  assistance  formula  offered  by  Arbatov 
represents  "the  dialectical  unity  of  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  divergent  social 
systems  and  the  revolutionary  process."  Com- 
munist-controlled states  are  thus  able  to  co- 
exist peacefuUy  with  their  capitalist  coun- 
terparts while  "promoting,  supporting  and 
stirring  up"  the  revolutionary  process  In 
those  countries  by  aU  avaUable  means  short 
of  conventional  armed  conflict. 

The  dialectical  concept  of  peaceful  co- 
existence— to  which  the  Marxists-Leninists 
constantly  assert  their  commitment — as  a 
specific  form  of  revolutionary  class  struggle 
in  Interstate  relations  has  disturbing  impli- 
cations for  any  kind  of  negotiations  with 
communist-con troUed  states. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOGAN  COTTON 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALff'ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
South  Bay  area's  most  emment  citizens. 
Logan  Cotton,  will  be  honored  with  the 
City  of  Hope  Award  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1973.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
other  members  of  the  community  in  con- 
gratuIaUng  him  on  this  well  deserved 
8K:colade. 


>  O.  Arbatov,  Ideological  Struggle  and  Con- 
temporary Jritemational  Relations  (Moscow: 
1970 >. 

> /IHd..  p.  286. 

•/bid. 
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Bom  at  the  turn  of  the  century  bi 
Ohio.  Mr.  Cotton  moved  to  the  South  Bay 
area  in  1925.  He  graduated  in  1927  with 
.  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

This  award  represents  the  significant 
contributions  that  Mr.  Cotton  has  made 
to  all  South  Bay  communities.  He  is  the 
former  mayor  and  city  councilman  of 
Hermosa  Beach,  past  president  of  the 
South  Bay  Shrine  Club,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Redondo  Beach  Round  Table. 
He  has  been  particularly  active  in  work- 
ing with  retarded  children  in  the  South 
Bay  area. 

Mr.  Cotton  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  California  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
public  and  business  affairs  committee  of 
Kiwanis  International.  He  was  chosen  to 
make  an  inspection  trip  of  Radio  Free 
Euro];>e  in  the  Iron  Ciu-tain  countries. 

He  is  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  St. 
Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church.  Addi- 
tionally, he  is  a  former  instructor  of  ac- 
coimting  and  economics  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity. He  also  serves  on  the  advisory 
board  of  California  State  College  at 
Domingues  Hills.  ^ 

For  these  many  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  honor  which  is  being 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Cotton. 


OVERRIDE  OF  EMERGENCY  MEDI- 
CAL ACT  VETO 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  House  will  have  the  op- 
portunity on  September  12  to  override 
the  Pi-esident's  veto  of  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act,  S.  504.  The 
Senate  voted  77  to  16  to  override  the  veto 
on  August  2. 

One  of  the  beneilts  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  bring  emergency  health  care 
services  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  outlying  terri- 
tories such  as  Guam,  where  it  is  sadly 
lacking.  In  many  remote  areas,  health 
services  are  nmexistent.  and  emergency 
medical  services  are  not  available.  As  a 
resul:,  many  persons  iniured  in  accidents 
and  especially  those  suffering  from  heart 
attaclcs  die  needlessly  for  lack  of  proper 
eme'-gency  treatment. 

Tiie  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
training  oi  personnel  in  emergency  pro- 
cedures as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of 
necessary  equipment  is  beycnd  the  finan- 
cial scope  of  many  rural,  as  well  as  inner 
city,  governments  and  organizations.  S. 
504  would  provide  a  modest  amount,  $185 
mi.Uon,  to  help  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  groups  start  such  proc^ams. 
The  bill  would  also  prevent  the  admin- 
ls:ratlcn  from  closing  Public  Health 
Service  hosplt.ils  without  legislative  au- 
thority. 
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It  Is  vital  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  people  living  away  from  urban 
areas,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  the 
Inner  recesses  of  large  cities,  that  im- 
proved emergency  services  be  made  avail- 
able to  them.  The  bill  has  the  backing 
of  all  sectors  of  the  American  public; 
it  is  up  to  the  House  to  see  that  their 
will  Is  expressed  at  this  time. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  toward  overriding  the  veto  of 
S.  504  on  September  12.  An  affirmative 
vote  by  the  House  will  reassure  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  Congress  is  sin- 
cerely interested  in  their  well-being. 


THE  SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH 
SYNDROME 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
mysteries  of  American  health  care,  few 
are  as  persistently  complex  as  the  dis- 
ease known  as  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome— SIDS. 

SIDS  has  been  defined  by  the  Inter- 
national Guild  for  Infant  Survival  as 
"the  death  of  an  ostensibly  healthy  in- 
fant or  young  child  which  occurs  sud- 
denly and  imexpectedly  and  which  re- 
mains imexplaincd  after  postmortem 
examination."  Every  day  between  40  and 
60  mothers  put  their  child  to  bed  for  a 
nap  or  for  the  night  and  later,  in  the 
morning,  or  when  checking,  find  their 
child  dead.  Because  SIDS  always  occurs 
while  the  baby  is  sleeping,  it  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "crib  death"  or  "cot  death". 

Excluding  the  first  week  of  life  when 
many  infants  die  from  complications  of 
prematurity,  birth  defects,  or  from  post- 
natal asphyxia,  SIDS  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  infants  under  1  year  of 
age.  It  is  second  only  to  accidents  as  the 
largest  cause  of  death  to  children  under 
age  15.  Each  year  it  is  estimated  that 
BIDS  claims  the  lives  of  10,000  infants  in 
the  United  States,  or  about  three  per 
1,000  live  births. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  in- 
herent in  studying  the  etiology  of  SIDS 
is  the  fact  that  the  study  begins  with  the 
child  already  dead.  Unlike  a  disease  such 
IS  cancer  or  tubert^ulosis,  BIDS  cannot 
be  studied  until  after  it  has  occurred; 
death  is  instantaneous  and  without 
warning.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  ob- 
serve the  direct  forces  or  interrelation- 
ships leading  to  the  c^eath.  The  bpst 
m.jn.us  of  s'udylng  the  pathology  and  eti- 
olosy  of  SIDS  is  through  an  autopsy  of 
the  body. 

At  the  moment,  se/ious  and  tragic  in- 
justices often  occur  because  parents  of 
SiDS  victims  are  falsely  accused  of  child 
abuse.  Dr.  Abraham  B.  Bergman.  M.D.. 
president  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Suddon  Infant  Death,  points  to  a  re- 
cent California  case  in  which  a  yoimg 
couple  ws  taken  to  jail  vhile  their 
baby's  body  still  lay  In  the  house.  The 
parents  were  charged  with  involuntary 
manslaughter    but    the    charges    were 
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eventually  dismissed  by  a  municipal 
court  judge.  Dr.  Bergman,  in  discussing 
the  event,  said: 

It  was  clearly  a  case  of  ignorance  emd 
prejudice  against  a  couple  who  were 
yoimg  and  poor  and  couldn't  defend 
themselves. 

Public  awareness  of  SIDS  has  been. 
rapidly  increasing,  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  independent  volunteer  agen- 
cies such  as  the  IntematicHial  Guild  for 
Infant  Survival,  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Sudden  Infant  Death,  Inc.,  and 
the  media  of  congressicHial  hearings. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  the  Senate  passed  legislation  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  that  directs  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  designate  the  disease  of 
highest  priority  in  intramural  resecu-ch 
and  in  awarding  research  training 
grants;  to  develop,  publish,  and  distrib- 
ute literature  to  be  used  to  inf(»in  the 
public  concemmg  BIDS;  to  develop  re- 
liable statistical  procedures  and  to  des- 
ignate SIDS  as  a  cause  of  death  m  the 
International  Classiflcaticm  of  Diseases; 
and  to  encourage  the  availability  of  au- 
topsies of  children  who  die  of  SIDS  and 
to  release  the  autopsy  results  to  the  par- 
ents. No  action  was  taken  on  the  resolu- 
ticm  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  encompassing  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate-p£issed  resolution,  and  in 
addition,  provides  financial  assistance 
for  research  activities  for  the  study  of 
SIDS. 

The  point  is  not  that  possible  child 
abuse  should  be  ignored  but  rather  that 
unwarranted  criminal  investigations 
should  nofTwcur.  The  parents  are  al- 
ready undergoing  severe  emoticsial  pain. 
As  one  witness  said  in  hearings  last  year, 
the  parents  "have  enough  to  do  just  at- 
tempting to  maintain  their  sanity  and 
marriage  while  trytag  to  explain  to  their 
not-too-understanding  relative^*  how 
their  happy,  healthy  infant  could  pos- 
sibly have  died." 

We  are  only  beginning  to  understand 
SIDS.  What  is  important  is  that  serious 
research  begin  at  cnce,  not  only  to  save 
lives  among  infants  but  to  protect  par- 
ents in  the  event  that  tragedy  does  occur. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  provides  the 
means  by  which  this  research  may  begin, 
and  a  protective  device  for  those  parents 
who  are  falsely  accused  of  neglect  be- 
cause of  the  public's  lack  of  knowledge 
and  awareness  of  SIDS.  I  urge  the  House 
to  follow  the  Senate's  past  action  and 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
enabling  this  research  to  begin. 


A  SALUTE  TO  GRAHAM  T.  NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMiDT 

OP    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  HAIMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  93d  Congress  is  now  considering 
many  legislative  proposals  which  relate 
to  the  important  area  of  public  health. 
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It  Is  therefore  timely  tbat  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  as  a  salute  to  a  retiring 
Arkansas  leader  in  this  field. 

The  Arkansas  Hospital  Association. 
oae  of  our  outstanding  organizations,  has 
recently  lost  the  services  of  a  dedicated 
servant,  Mr.  Graham  T.  Nixon,  who  was 
forced  to  resign  his  position  as  executive 
director  due  to  reasons  of  health. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  headed  the  Arkansas 
Hospital  Association  since  December  1, 
1958.  During  his  14-year  tenure  as  execu- 
tive director,  he  led  the  association 
through  its  devel(«)ment  into  a  formida- 
ble force  in  the  health  care  field  in  Ark- 
ansas. He  participated  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  niunerous  health  care  committees 
on  the  State,  regional,  and  national  level, 
and 
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I  believe,  that  the  Bonth  Vletzuunese  not 
take  dramatic  military  actloos  which  would 
discredit  their  comparatively  good  record  In 
Implementing  the  peace  Agreement.  This 
record,  for  example,  will  have  a  strong  bear- 
ing on  chances  of  favorable  legislative  action 
on  urgently  needed  economic  assistance. 
Olven  the  mood  of  Congrees,  South  Vlet- 
nameae  restraint  will  also  better  protect  our 
option.  If  necessary,  to  take  appropriate 
countermeasures  against  any  massive  cease- 
fire violations  by  the  other  side,  and  thiu 
enhance  the  deterrent  effect  of  this  con- 
tingency on  the  Vietnamese  Communists.  A 
comparatively  clear  record  by  South  Viet- 
nam, furthermore,  builds  our  case  for  re- 
straint by  Hanoi's  principal  ailies  against 
providing  the  kind  of  support  the  DRV  would 
need  for  a  military  takeover  in  the  South. 

Provided  Saigon  continues  to  receive  sub- 
stantial economic  assistance  and  Hanoi  is  re- 


maintained  an  active  role  in  the      t^^i^ed  by  its  own  aUles  and  our  own  ability 
American     Hospital     Association.     Mr.*^  react,  I  am  fully  confident  that  the  South 


mxoD.  was  the  first  State  association 
executive  to  serve  on  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association's  Council  on  Govern- 
ment Relations. 

His  record  of  public  service  includes 
membership  in  the  Arkansas  State  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Nixon  plans  to  retire  with  his  wife, 
Clara,  to  the  countryside  outside  Austin, 
Ark. 

The  administration  of  health  care  was 
well  served  by  Mr.  Nixon,  and  I  know 
that  all  members  of  the  Arkansas  health 
community  share  with  the  President  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arkansas 
Hospital  Association  the  sincere  feeling 
of  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  service. 


Vietnamese  will  survive  Indefinitely  against 
the  North.  However,  each  of  these  factco's  Is 
dependent  to  varying  degrees  upon  Congres- 
sional support  for  our  Indochina  policy, 
which  in  turn  is  affected  by  the  Oovernment 
of  Vietnam's  Image  in  keeping  the  peace. 

In  this  light,  I  hope  you  wiU  reconsider 
your  decision  to  terminate  your  support  of  a 
prudent  yet  vlgUant  Admmistratlon  poUcy 
in  Indochina.  I  urge  you  to  Join  with  us  In 
supporting  these  small  nations  which  need 
our  help  and  In  working  toward  a  lasting 
peace  In  the  area. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 


INDOCHINA  POLICY— LETTER 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


•»•  ^ 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF  OZOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
and  my  colleagues  will  recall  that  on 
June  28  I  inserted  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
addressed  to  the  President  dealing  with 
the  continuing  problems  in  Indochina. 

During  the  recess,  by  letter  dated 
August  13,  1973,  I  received  a  response 
from  the  President. 

To  make  the  record  complete,  I  am  in- 
serting the  President's  response  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thx  Whitk  Hottse. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Bbk  B.  Blackbusn. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben:  I  have  read  with  Interest  your 
letter  to  me  as  well  as  your  speech  to  the 
House  on  June  26  expressing  your  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  Administration's  Indo- 
china policy.  I  appreciate  your  views.  Your 
firm  support  in  the  past  has  helped  us  great- 
ly in  achieving  a  responsible  peace  in  Indo- 
china. 

Through  patience  amd  strength,  substan- 
tial advances  have  been  made  toward  lower- 
ing the  hostilities  and  establishing  stabUlty 
in  Southeast  Asia.  As  you  acknowledge,  the 
Agreement  on  Vietnam  has  allowed  the  re- 
turn of  our  POWs.  It  has  also  resulted  in  a 
substantial  reduction  in  fighting  and  has 
left  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  In  a 
strong  political  and  military  situation. 

While  the  other  side's  performance  so  far 
has  been  far  from  adequate,  it  Is  Imperative, 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  MCW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  runaway  inflation  and  increased 
Government  spending,  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  remember  that  there  are  some 
organizations  that  save  the  UA  Gov- 
ernment money.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Is  retained  by  the  Air  Force  for  search 
and  rescue  missions.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  if  the  Air  Force  were  to  per- 
form these  vital  services,  it  would  cost 
the  Air  Force  an  additional  $10.5  million. 
*As  Commander  of  the  Congressional 
Squadron  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  I  am 
proud  to  Insert  the  following  article  from 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  News  in  the  Record  : 
CAP  Saves   AF  $$$$   Anntjallt 

(Eorros's  Note:  The  following  is  the  first 
in  a  series  of  subjects  on  CAP  Background 
Data  (see  Commander's  Column  in  July  1973 
issue  of  CAP  NEWS)  which  will  appear  in 
the  next  five  issues  of  your  Civil  Air  Patrol 
NEWS.  We  suggest  that  you  clip  this  article 
for  your  personal  files.  The  subject  for  this 
month  is  CAP  versus  Military  Plying  Costs) . 

Maxwell  AFB,  Ala. — Since  most  of  CAP'S 
reimbursable  Qylng  training  activities  (search 
and  rescue  test  exercises,  fiigbt  clinics,  air 
mobility  exercises,  etc.)  are  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  overall  capability  of  CAP  to  perform 
aerial  search  and  rescue,  the  reimbursement 
made  for  authorized  flying  training  m\ist  be 
Included  In  the  total  amount  it  costs  the  Air 
Force  to  retain  CAP  for  search  and  rescue 
purposes. 

National  Headquarters  generally  weighs  the 
annual  CAP  SAR  flying  hours  against  the 
total  annual  Air  Force  aviation  fuel  and  oil 
(POL)  reimbursements  to  compute  a  realistic 
hourly  cost  to  the  Air  Force.  The  average 
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hourly  cost  to  the  Air  Force  for  CAP  con- 
ducted search  and  rescue  missions  over  the 
past  three  years  was  97.35.  This  cost  is  af- 
fected by  many  variables,  and  is  not  constant 
for  all  locales  or  in  compartng  any  two  spe- 
cific missions. 

In  addition,  CAP  is  reimbursed  for  com- 
munUmttons  and  ground  POL  •zpenMS.  This 
came  to  $2.36  per  BAR  mission  flying  hour 
making  the  total  ooet  $9  .so  to  the  Air  Force 
to  retain  CAP  as  a  search  and  rescue  force. 

Though  little  statistical  information  Is 
available^  on  what  it  would  cost  the  Air 
Force  to  fly  this  same  number  of  hours  in 
BAR,  using  Its  own  personnel,  equipment  and 
supplies,  cost  figures  for  a  missing  F-lll 
mlaskMi  tn  which  the  military  did  pextlcipAte 
have  been  computed.  An  analysis  of  this  mis- 
sion performed  in  January  1971  reveals  that 
it  cost  the  military  an  average  of  some  MOO 
per  fiylng  hour.  Aviation  POL  reimburse- 
ments to  CAP  in  this  partlculsr  mission  aver- 
aged some  $5  per  fiylng  hour. 

If  the  Air  Force  had  to  fly  the  27,400  hours 
CAP  flew  on  SAR  mleshsns  in  1972,  the  cost 
would  have  been  nearly  ClO.9  million.  The 
reimbursable  costs  to  CAP  that  year  were 
•300,300;  In  effect,  saving  more  than  IIO.S 
mlllloa. 


FOOD  SUPPLEMENTS 


HON.  WENDEU  WTAH 

OF  omoH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATfVBS 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  urge  immediate  hearings  and  prompt 
action  on  legislation  which  would  once 
and  for  all  prevent  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  from  Infringing  on  the 
rights  of  consumers  to  purchase  safe  food 
supplements  for  their  own  consumption 
without  hindrance  or  restriction.  Such 
legislation.  In  the  form  of  H.R.  643,  has 
been  languishing  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for 
months,  without  receiving  even  an  initial 
hearing. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  a 
veritable  explosion  of  f reeze-dried,  fabri- 
cated, frozen  and  "fast"  foods.  While 
most  of  these  products  are  high  in  poly- 
unsaturated convenience,  many  are  woe- 
fully low  in  real  nutritional  quality.  We 
are  experiencing  the  strange  phenom- 
enon in  the  United  States  of  a  standard 
of  living  which  has  soared  to  the  highest 
level  in  the  world,  while  the  quality  of  our 
diets  has  steadily  deteriorated  . 

Americans  consume  over  8*/4  billion 
gallons  of  soft  drinks  yearly,  and  triple 
that  amount  of  coffee.  We  eat  more  than 
8  V'2  billion  hot  dogs  a  year,  and  each  man, 
woman  and  child  swallows  an  average  of 
10  pounds  of  potato  chips.  Hamburger 
and  french  fries  establishments  have 
proliferated  along  our  highways  and  be- 
come a  way  of  life.  Cookbooks  are  regular 
bestsellers  in  the  United  States,  fad  diets 
msike  millionaires  of  their  Inventors  and 
losing  weight  Is  the  No.  1  American  pre- 
occupation. We  have  reached  the  point 
where  many  of  our  eating  habits  are 
determined  more  by  expensive  advertis- 
ing campaigns  and  enticing  packaging 
than  by  taste  or  nutritiona]|value. 

The  food  products  on  our  grocery 
shelves  have  been  stabilized,  colored, 
emulsified,  preserved,  canned,  frozen, 
freeze-dried,  engineered,  gas  ripened, 
reconstituted,  bleached,  refined,  and  ad- 
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dltiye-fllled.  The  route  traveled  by  our 
food  from  the  field  or  farm  to  ite  final 
destination  on  the  table  is  a  long  and 
arduous  one.  often  consisting  of  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  miles,  with  a  seri- 
ous and  significant  loss  of  nutrients  along 
the  way. 

We  have  little  control  over  the  dis- 
tance our  food  must  travel  before  it 
reaches  the  grocery  store  shelves,  and 
little  control  over  the  treatment  and 
processing  most  of  our  foodstuffs  must 
imdergo  before  we  buy  them.  We  do  have 
the  opportunity  to  insure  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  guaranteed  the  priv- 
ilege of  replacing  these  lost  vitamins  and 
nutrients  if  he  so  desires.  H  Jl.  643  would 
instn«  the  availability  of  vitainlns  and 
food  supplements  for  those  nutritionally 
aware  consumers  who  seek  to  overcome 
the  widespread  deficiencies  in  our  food. 

It  is  quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  the 
FDA  shfluld  not  make  a  regulation  that 
interferes  with  the  proper  nutrition  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  our  obligation 
to  stop  the  FDA  from  limiting  our  free- 
doms without  Justification. 

liT.  Speaker,  we  are  talldng  today 
about  vitsunins,  minerals,  smd  food  sup- 
plements— not  drugs.  We  are  discussing 
the  lack  of  vital  nutrients  in  American 
diets  which  we  have  little  power  to  con- 
trol. In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dis- 
cussing an  issue  of  urgent  national  im- 
port which  deserves  the  promptest  at- 
tention of  Congress. 


DOES  IRS  HAVE  A  HEART? 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLOBID* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVE8 
Monday.  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  BX7RKE  of  florlda.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
leveled  from  time  to  time  at  the  way  our 
Internal  Revenue  Service  treats  some  of 
our  taxpayers.  Some  of  the  complaints 
are  no  doubt  Justified,  but  I  thought  my 
colleagues  might  enjoy  bearing  of  at 
least  one  instance  when  this  Agency  did 
Its  Job  in  a  manner  for  which  it  should 
be  complimented  and,  in  addition,  went 
out  of  its  way  to  help  a  taxpayer.  TTie 
following  is  a  letter  I  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents  praising  what  might 
be  termed  the  public's  least  loved  Gov- 
ernment agency — the  Internal  Revenue 
Service: 

Hollywood,  Tlh. 
Congressman  J.  Hkibbt  Bnaxz. 
Wathington.  D.O. 

DasB  Sia:  I  have  a  set  Income  so  each  year 
to  save  expenses,  my  wUfe  and  I  prepare  our 
own  Income  tax  return.  We  felt  that  It  was 
•inyle.  with  Just  the  average  deduction.  In- 
terest, etc. — ^no  ohanoe  of  making  a  mte- 
take — well  this,  for  the  return  shown  below, 
we  discovered,  via  a  notice  from  the  IBS.  that 
we  had  made  quite  a  mistake,  when  we  re- 
ceived a  check  for  over  $03.00. 

The  IRS  discovered  that  our  listed  deduc- 
tions weren't  as  much  as  the  standard  allow- 
able deduction,  so  gave  us  the  benefit  and 
returned  the  difference.  They  coiild  have  kept 
it  and  I  would  never  have  known  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  hope  you  will  expreas  my  thanks  to  the 
proper  and  responsible  people,  not  only  be- 
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cause  I  reoelved  a  refund  that  Z  could  surely 
tiaa.  but  because  it  is  indicative  of  an  effl- 
ciantly  operated  department. 
Sincerely. 

Wnxiaic  W.  Baitok. 


RECLAMATION— ANOfVESTMENT 
Of  SOCIETT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  cauFoama 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPBXBENTATIVBS 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California^  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Water  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  act  of  September  26. 
1968,  has  completed  its  report,  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  Congress  and  expired  as 
contemplated  by  the  act.  Each  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  has  received  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  there  has  been  an 
opportunity  to  examine  its  many  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations. 

As  the  Commission  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly sets  forth,  seven  major  themes 
emerge  from  the  report.  These  themes 
are  given  meaning  by  literally  hundreds 
of  individual  recommendations.  Only  the 
most  subjective  smd  biased  can  disagree 
with  these  themes  and  I  certainly  do  not 
disagree.  Unfortunately,  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  report  discloses  that 
the  Commission's  recommendations  do 
not  always  logically  implement  its  cen- 
tral themes.  This  is  particularly  evident 
In  the  case  of  the  Commission's  fifth 
theme  in  which  the  Commission  states 
the  belief  that  "soimd  economic  prin- 
ciples should  be  applied  to  decisions  on 
whether  to  build  water  projects"— a 
completely  supportable  premise  which  no 
one  can  dispute. 

It  is  therefore  quite  interesting,  Mr. 
SpecUter,  to  see  what  the  Commission 
does  with  this  theme.  It  proceeds  to  com- 
pletely subvert  it  by  the  narrow  and  re- 
strictive assumption  that  the  only  ob- 
jective of  water  resoiu-ce  development  Is 
a  net  Increase  in  goods  and  services 
available  to  consumers — consistent  with 
protection  of  environmental  values.  This 
is  the  classic,  shortsighted,  cash  flow. 
national  efQciency  economics  that  has 
been  implicitly  rejected  by  the  Congress 
on  most  projects  authorized  for  develop- 
ment in  the  last  40  years.  It  assumes  that 
our  society  is  fully  hoonogeneous  and 
that  all  elements  of  production,  labor, 
capital  and  management  are  fuUy 
mobile. 

In  other  words,  it  overlooks  and  Ignores 
the  diversity  of  our  social  and  economic 
order  and  expressly  assumes  that  any- 
thing good  for  one  region  of  our  country 
is  attained  at  the  expense  of  another  re- 
gion. In  short,  it  denies  the  value  of  re- 
gional economic  strength  and  effectively 
eliminates  this  Important  element  from 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to 
water  resource  decisionmaking  for  any 
considerable  period  of  time  have  heard 
this  argument  many  times  before.  In  fact, 
the  relative  validity  of  this  assumption 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  ongoing  de- 
bate over  the  standards  and  principles 
for  evaluating  water  resource  projects 
which  has  been  under  consideration  by 
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the  Water  Resources  Council  for  the  last 
3  years.  Many  observers  of  this  dialog, 
including  some  Members  of  Congress, 
have  viewed  the  standards  and  principles 
Issue  as  being  one  of  the  dlscoimt  rates. 
While  discount  rates  are  admittedly  im- 
portant to  economic  evaluation,  I  believe 
that  the  rejection  of  benefits  stemming 
from  regional  Improvement  and  the 
social  betterment  of  affected  citizens  Is 
an  issue  of  equal  or  greater  relevance. 

This  matter,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  is  at  the  root  of  my  disappoint- 
ment with  the  overall  effort  of  the  Com- 
mlaslon.  While  not  the  only  case,  it  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  tendency  of 
the  Commission  to  take  a  "finger  to  the 
wind"  approach  to  its  duties.  While 
the  enabling  act  does  not  explicitly  so  re- 
quire, one  hoped  that  the  Commission 
would  pursue,  develop  and  propose  a 
weU-reasoned  national  poUcy  for  water 
resource  development.  Unfortimately.  It 
has  chosen  to  compile  an  uncoordinated 
array  of  objections  and  complaints  t^^^t 
have  been  around  for  years.  Absent  from 
the  report  is  any  assessment  of  the  role 
or  contribution  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment to  our  economic  and  social  well- 
being,  much  less  any  assessment  of  the 
likely  consequences  of  following  its  many 
recommendations. 

One  can  only  regret  that  the  Commis- 
sion, despite  the  expenditure  of  many 
years  of  time  and  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars faUed  so  completely  to  understand 
the  dynamic  nature  of  our  economic  or- 

♦u  *^*"*^  ^  pursue  a  course  based 
ra  the  cliches,  truisms,  and  conventional 
wisdom  of  10  or  more  years  ago.  No  place 
IS  tus  ^7proach  more  evident  than  in  the 
treatment  of  the  role  of  irrigated  agri- 
culture in  the  nationwide  scheme  of 
tningB. 

The  Commission  obviously  approached 
its  analysis  of  the  Federal  redamatlon 
S!^r!f^/,r°™  '^*  mistaken  assumption 
that  it,  the  reclamation  program,  has 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  production 
M  commodities  for  their  own  sake  Now 
at  the  time  the  Commission  was  struc- 
turing its  study  this  was  not  a  valid 
premise.  In  1902.  when  the  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Act  was  enacted,  this  Nation 
was  not  a  commodity-short  country  and. 
imtil  recent  weeks,  tiiere  has  been  no 
time  since  when  we  were  short  of  com- 
modities except  for  a  limited  period  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  World  War  n  The 
Justification  for  this  program,  at  the  In- 
ception, at  all  times  since  the  inception 
and  to  this  day.  Is  the  stimulation  of  re- 
gional economic  strength  and  well-being 
The  program  has  well-served  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  this  regard.  Vast  areas  of 
the  otherwise  Inhospitable  West  are  to- 
day contributing  to  our  overaU  economic 
strength  and  diversity — as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  Irrigated  agriculture  brought  ihto 
being  through  reclamation  law.  Mr 
^)eaker,  reclamation -based  commtmi- 
ties  are  taxpayers — not  tax  consumers  as 
are  so  many  of  our  communities  whose 
existence  is  based  on  utilization  of  non- 
renewable resources.  Land  and  water  are 
constantly  renewable  and  once  they  are 
melded  Into  a  workable  production  ma- 
trix their  capacity  to  continue  working 
effectively  and  economically  is  without 
limit  as  to  time. 
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This  circumstance  alone  Is  ample  to 
refute  and  deny  the  premise  of  the 
Conunlsslon  that  there  Is  no  justification 
for  public  support  of  programs  of  this 
character.  Now.  admittedly,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  state  its  case  in  these 
terms — preferring  to  characterize  such 
support  in  the  more  inflammatory  man- 
ner by  labelling  it  as  a  Federal  "sub- 
sidy." If  an  investment  in  the  well-being 
of  a  major  segment  of  our  society  is  » 
subsidy  then  all  of  government  is  a  sub- 
sidy and  we  can  leave  it  at  that. 

While  I  stoutly  deny  that  the  reclama- 
tion progrsun  must  rely  on  its  ability 
to  produce  commodities  for  Its  justifica- 
tion, as  the  Commission  report  Insists, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  something  that 
happened  to  the  Commission  report  on 
the  way  to  the  printer.  It  must  be  a 
source  of  chagrin  and  dismay  to  the 
Commission  to  observe  that  events  have 
overtaken  its  report.  Instead  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches  of  agrlcxUtural 
commodities  for  which  the  Commission 
blames  "subsidized  irrigation,"  what  do 
we  find  today  to  be  our  true  situation?  I 
doubt  that  a  single  one  of  my  colleagues 
need  to  be  reminded  by  this  Member 
that  we  are  all  besieged  by  complaints  of 
shortages,  spiralling  prices  caused  by 
limited  supplies  and  projections  of  worse 
yet  to  come  in  the  basic  f oodstufTs  upon 
which  the  American  consimier  depends 
for  his  daily  diet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  to  dwell  on 
the  awful  mess  that  has  befallen  our  na- 
tional food  industry.  It  is  on  a  par  with 
the  rest  of  our  economy  insofar  as  the 
individual  that  must  work  for  a  living  is 
concerned.  I  am  compelled,  however,  to 
express  my  total  disagreement  with,  and 
disdain  for,  the  point  of  view  that  would 
have  us  scrap  one  of  the  few  time-tested 
and  proven  public  institutions  that  has 
a  capabillt:'  to  help  us  out  of  the  mess 
In  which  we  find  ourselves.  This  is  what 
the  National  Water  Commission  would 
have  us  do  with  respect  to  the  reclama- 
tion program.  It  can  expect  no  help  in 
this  regard  from  this  Member. 


TRY  BICYCLING— FOR  FUN  AND 
RELAXATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jtonday,  September  10.  1973 

mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  Inform  you  and  our  col- 
leagues of  the  notable  achievement  of 
Dr.  AUan  Abbott,  a  member  of  the 
emergaicy  room  staff  at  St.  Bemar- 
dlne's  Hospital  in  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
Dr.  Abbott,  a  resident  of  CrestUne,  in 
the  district  represented  by  our  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  Mr.  Pxms,  last 
month  set  a  new  world  speed  record  for 
unlimited  speed  on  a  bicycle — an  almost 
unbelievable  138.674  miles  per  hour. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Phil  Fuhrer,  a 
qports  writer  at  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram,  for  my  Information 
about  this  new  record. 
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If  cruising  along  at  138  miles  per  hour 
on  a  bicycle  sounds  a  little  bit  dangerous 
to  you— kind  of  a  sink  or  Schwixm  prop- 
osition— let  me  assure  that  Dr.  Abbott  Is 
still  in  one  piece,  and  imharmed  by  his 
experience.  And  the  previous  record- 
holder,  Jose  Melflert  of  Prance  lived  to 
tell  about  it  when  he  set  his  record  of 
127.34  miles  per  hour  In  1962.  Of  course, 
he  was  killed  in  a  subsequent  attempt  to 
break  his  own  record,  but  nothing  Is 
completely  safe. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  ride  at  138  miles  per 
hour  in  a  car,  let  alone  a  bicycle.  But  I 
am  happy  to  ofter  him  my  congratula- 
tions on  his  new  record,  and  I  would  like 
to  offer  him  some  advice  as  well:  I  h(^?e 
he  keeps  his  Job  in  the  emergency  room 
at  St.  Bemardine's.  The  Job  goes  well 
with  his  hobby. 
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WHOSE  ox  IS  BEINO  GORED? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
sjmdicated  columnist  William  F.  Buckley 
placed  In  his  column  a  letter  he  char- 
acterized as  being  from  a  thoughtful 
laMPyer  in  Arizona.  It  concerned  a  subject 
very  much  in  the  headlines  these  days, 
the  rights  of  a  Senate  committee  to  In- 
vestlgal^  wrongdoings  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  The  matter 
is  of  more  than  passing  Interest  since 
this  man  was  condenmed  for  his  investi- 
gation In  which  he  used  much  the  same 
approach  that  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tors are  using.  Many  of  the  same  issues 
were  raised.  The  letter,  as  reproduced 
in  the  column  In  the  Washington  Star- 
News  of  September  4,  1973,  follows: 
Whose  Ox  Is  Bkxmo  Oored 
(By  WlUlatn  F.  Buckley) 

"While  we  tend  sometimes  to  overempha- 
size the  Importance  of  current  events,"  he 
writes,  "nevertheless,  history  books  wUl  some 
day  record  a  most  dramatic  period  In  the 
coiirse  of  the  nation. 

"A  group  of  willful  men  conspired  to  sub- 
vert the  democratic  process,  but  fortunately 
were  caught  in  the  act  and  exposed. 

"They  were  highly  educated  (most  of  the 
prominent  flgiires  were  lawyers  educated  to 
revere  and  respect  the  law) .  Many  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  President  himself.  Some  trav- 
eled with  the  President  regularly  and  advised 
him  In  delicate  matters  Involving  relation- 
ships with  China  and  Russia  which  would 
determine  the  future  of  the  nation,  and  in 
a  larger  sense  the  world. 

"Most  were  young,  highly  committed  In 
'political  life,  and  of  the  same  political' party. 
They  had  come  Into  government  during  a 
landslide  election,  and  held  high  appolnt- 
menta  in  many  branches  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, lilany  were  close  social  friends.  Some 
were  classmates  In  school. 

"Some  went  by  code  names,  gave  code 
names  to  their  groups  and  their  projacts; 
they  used  coiuriers  instead  of  mall;  they  atole 
records  and  made  copies;  they  xised  false  pre- 
tenses of  all  sorts;  they  made  elaborate  plans 
to  transfer  money  and  documents,  and  made 
telephone  calls  from  public  phone  booths 
Instead  of  their  offices. 


"When  aU  tlila  began  to  come  to  U^t.  • 
sperta]  committee  of  the  Senate  was  ap- 
pointed to  inveatlgatc.  One  member,  a  law- 
yer, tO(A  the  lead.  He  was  fearless  In  his 
demand  for  a  fuU  public  disclosure  from 
every  witness  to  the  scheme,  and  explained 
that  the  true  function  of  a  Senate  committee 
was  not  only  to  seek  facts  for  future  legis- 
lation, but  also  to  focus  the  public  spot- 
Ught  on  wrongdoing,  and  wrongdoers,  that 
they  might  be  Judged  by  the  people.  As  to 
those  who  refused  to  testify  on  constitutional 
grounds,  he  was  disdainful.  He  contended 
that  this  position  was  a  sham,  that  If  they 
really  didn't  have  anything  to  hide,  they 
would  come  forward  and  cooperate  with  the 
committee,  and  thus,  the  American  people 
could  not  be  blamed  for  inferring  guilt  from 
their  silence. 

"He  attracted  great  attention;   from  that 
moment  on  this  obscure  lawyer  was  known,^ 
by  everyone. 

"His  name  was  Joe  McCarthy." 


93D  CONGRESS  BUILDING  CON- 
STRUCTIVE RECORD  OF  LEGIS- 
LATION AND  REASSERTING  CON- 
STITUTIONAL  AUTHORITY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNXSSrX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  President  has  criticized  the 
performance  of  the  93d  Congress  to  date 
as  "disappointing,"  an  assessment  of 
the  accomplishments  and  achievements 
of  this  Congress  indicates  this  wlU  be 
an  historic  Congress — and  much  already 
has  been  accomidlshed. 

In  this  connection  I  place  In  the  Rec- 
ord herewith  my  recent  newsletter  Capi- 
tol Comments,  because  of  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
in  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

930    CONGBZSS    BuiLDINa    CONSTKUCnVK    Rxc- 

OKs  or  Lkgislation  aitd  RxASsisTiNa  Con- 

SnTCnONAI.    AUTHORITT 

As  Congress  reconvenes  following  the  Au- 
gust recess,  the  Democratic  Leadership  has 
taken  sharp  issue  with  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  describing  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress as  "disappointing".  The  licadershlp  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  polnteid  out 
that  the  President,  through  his  concentra- 
tion on  the  Watergate  scandal,  his  vetoes  of 
bills  passed  by  Congress  and  the  termina- 
tion of  more  than  100  programs  established 
by  Congress,  has  tended  to  stalemate  gov- 
ernment in  many  areas. 

Although  the  Senate  Watergate  TV  hear- 
ings have  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
Americans  for  several  weeks,  the  more  than 
60  other  committees  of  the  Congress  have 
quleUy  moved  forward  with  their  legislative 
work  and  more  than  100  important  bUls  have 
been  passed — including  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilisation Act  of  1978  which  provides  the 
President  with  continuing  authority  to  Im- 
pose economic  controls  to  prevent  inflation. 
Other  important  bills  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress in  Its  first  seven  months  Include  an 
increase  In  Social  Security  benefits,  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1973, 
Rural  Electrification  Act  Amendments,  a 
four-year  Omnibus  Farm  blU,  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  of  1973, 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1973,  the  Minimum 
Act  Of  1973,  and  the  Older  American  Bene- 
fits Act,  Public  Works  appropriations  and 
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other  annual  departmental  appropriations 
bills.  Defense  and  Foreign  Aid  are  as  yet  to 
be  considered. 

The  Leadership  has  also  pointed  out  that 
this  la  an  historic  Congress  because  It  has 
assumed  the  difficult  task  of  reasserting  the 
constitutional  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy. 

This  has  Included  the  termination  of  the 
bombing  in  Southeast  Asia  by  Congressional 
action  and  the  passage  of  legislation  by  both 
Houses  to  halt  the  massive  and  Illegal  Im- 
poundment of  Tunds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  vital  and  imporUuit  domestic 
programs.  ^ 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  also  set  a 
spending  celling  substantially  less  than  that 
recommended  by  the  President,  who  insists 
on  lecturing  Congress  on  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  House  bUl  sets  a  ceUlng  91  blUlon  600 
million  lower  than  that  recommended  In 
the  President's  budget  and  the  Senate  has 
set  a  celling  $700  mUllon  less  than  the  total 
Federal  budget  requests. 

The  Leadership  has  emphasized  that  the 
differences  between  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration relate  primarily  to  priorities — 
not  to  the  amount  of  expenditures.  In  other 
words,  one  question  Is  whether  Congress 
shoiUd  accept  the  Administration's  recom- 
mendation for  a  »5^  blUion  increase  In  mm- 
tary  spending  with  the  United  States  out 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia— ^nd  whether 
Increased  foreign  aid— Including  aid  to  the 
warlords  of  Hanoi-North  Vietnam — recom- 
mended by  the  Administration  should  be  ap- 
proved when  vital  and  Important  domestic 
programs  are  being  terminated. 

Research  Indicates  that  the  Administration 
Is  financing  precisely  the  same  types  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  In  other  nations  that  It 
proposes  to  terminate  at  home. 

Many  feel  that  the  President's  attack  on 
Congress  is  obviously  designed  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  disclosures  of  the  Water- 
gate hearings  As  a  result  of  disclosures  and 
investigations,  a  total  of  16  persons  have  been 
convicted,  pleaded  guUty  or  Indicted  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  three  states— New 
Tork.  California  and  Florida. 

Those  Involved  include  the  former  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Comm^jfce,  and  more  re- 
cenUy  indictment  of  the  President's  chief 
administrative  assistant  in  California. 

As  one  Congressional  leader  commented 
recently.  "Watergate  U  Just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  and  Investigations  by  Congress  and 
the  Justice  Department  mxist  be  carried 
through  to  conclusion  to  restore  the  people's 
confidence  In  the  government." 

Despite  the  contlniUng  conflicts  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress,  there  are 
indications  that  with  a  more  cooperative 
staff  in  the  White  House,  there  will  be  a  bet- 
ter working  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  President.  ^^^^>» 

Certainly  thU  would  be  desU^ble  and  help- 
ful m  the  public  Interest  in  arriving  at  mu- 
tually acceptable  compromises,  understand- 
ings and  agreements.  Congress,  however,  does 
not  exist  to  rubber-stamp  Executive  recom- 
mendations—It  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
g»«s  to  make  Independent  Judgment  and 
set  national  priorities. 
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in  redirecting  the  lives  of  youthful  of- 
fenders from  crime  to  responsible  citi- 
zenship. 

Six  police  oSQcers  were  recently  hon- 
ored for  their  contribution  to  this  pro- 
gram: Darrell  Grlswold,  Edward  Forbes, 
James  Murray  and  Gerald  Howard,  all  of 
Forestville.  Md.,  John  Fasick  of  Laurel, 
Md.,  and  Thomas  Van  Valkenburgh  of 
Greenbelt.  These  men  were  recom- 
mended by  fellow  officers  and  the  public, 
and  were  acclaimed  by  the  Maryland 
Association  of  Women  Highway  Safety 
Leaders. 

I  take  great  pride  an^  pleasure  in  add- 
ing my  congratulations  to  these  fine  law 
enforcement  officers  for  the  truly  re- 
markable achievements  which  they  have 
accomplished  in  the  rehabUltatlon  of 
these  young  offenders. 


THE  PUBLIC  SPEAKS  OUT  IN  SXH*- 
PORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  HOSPITALS 


OFFICERS  HONORED 

HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OP  ICAHTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 
Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
w  recognize  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
Georges   County  police   officers 


Wnce 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  WASBINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Afonday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  President 
has  seen  fit  to  veto  the  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Service  Systems  Act.  It  is  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  majority  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Government 
involve  itself  in  the  very  important  busi- 
ness of  saving  lives  that  are  currently 
being  lost  because  of  the  lack  of  imme- 
diate medical  attention  when  they  need 
it  most — at  the  point  of  injury. 

Another  of  my  concerns  with  the  Pres- 
ident's action  on  this  bill  Is  the  fact  that 
he  is  hereby  ignoring  the  Intention  of 
Congress  to  keep  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospitals  open.  These  hospitals  play  a 
substantial  role  in  health  manpower 
training  and  health  research  and  provide 
facilities  for  a  wide  variety  of  health  pro- 
grams serving  those  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  these  services  inde- 
pendently. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  let- 
ters and  statements  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  the  public  and  of  public  officials 
of  the  State  of  Washington  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospitals.  I  believe  that  they 
clearly  indicate  the  need  for  these  facul- 
ties and  the  services  they  provide. 

The  letters  and  statements  follow: 
National  Association  of 

BLACKmrr  Indians, 
Seattle,  Wash..  January  31,  1973 
Brock  Adams, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Mr.  Adams:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
you  asking  for  your  assistance.  In  a  matter 
of  vital  Importance.  This  concerns  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital, 
here  in  the  city  of  Seattle. 

It  seems  whenever  there  is  a  cut  back  In 
Federal  aid.  It  is  always  the  poor  that  Is  hit 
the  hardest.  If  this  hospital  was  closed,  many 
people  would  suffer,  for  the  need  of  Medical 
assistance. 

They  cannot  afford  health  Insurance,  so  I 
cannot  think  of  any  other  solution,  but  to 
keep  the  Hospital  open,  for  their  conven- 
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lence.  I  also  beUeve  that  many  people  would 
suffer  an  untimely  end,  for  the  lack  of 
medical  attention. 

I  know  what  Illness  is  Mr.  Adams,  and  I 
feel  a  very  great  concern  for  these  poor  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  Impossible  for  them  to  get 
medical  help  without  avaUable  finances. 

Mr.  Adams,  I  hope  that  you  wUl  be  aW#» 
to  lend  us  your  assistance  in  thU  very  ta». 
portant  matter. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  the  earlles* 
possible  convenience,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Cecelia  M.  Barnhit 

International  Longsroremxn's 
AND  Warbhottbemen's  Unton— Local  3, 

Seattle.  Wash.,  April  17.  'l9't  ' 
The  Honorable  Brock  Adams,  » 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washintgon,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Adams:  The  Seattle  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital,  known  among  seafaring  peo- 
ple for  many  years  as  the  "Marine  Hospital" 
has  been  expanded  to  care  for  Indian  people, 
Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  many  others.  In  the 
fishing  Industry  there  are  a  number  of  people 
working  on  processing  floatere  who,  at  times 
will  qualify  for  coverage. 

Many  seamen-fishermen  have  thU  protec- 
tion, including  vessels  whose  owners  are  not 
financially  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  cover- 
age now  provided  by  thU  hospital.  They  roam 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  California  to  Oregon 
to  Washington  to  Alaska  and  back. 

Other  organizations  and  associations  have 
outlined  many  other  reasons  for  keeping 
this  hospital  open,  however  we  call  thte  to 
your  attention  as  it  is  most  serious  to  the 
people  above  mentioned. 

We  urge  your  active  and  strong  support  m 
whatever  way  you  care  to  support  this  flght 
for  the  retention  of  this  hospital. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Job  Juuch,  Secretary. 

March  9,  1973. 
Statement  Concerninc  Closure  or  Pubuc 

Health  Service  Hospttal,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  University  of  Washington  AasocUtlon 
of  Women  Medical  Students  protests  the  cuU 
in  funding  for  health  and  social  services  In 
the  proposed  federal  budget. 

The  proposed  closing  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices hospitals  wlU  seriously  impair  good 
health  care  delivery.  The  PHS  Hospital  in 
Seattle  provides  services  for  many  workers 
and  poor  people  as  well  as  back  up  services 
lor  free  clinics  and  for  native  Americans.  The 
other  hospitals  in  our  area,  aU^ady  crowded 
cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  PHS 
Hospital. 

The  PHS  Hospital  Is  an  excellent  teaching 
facUity.  About  one-fifth  of  our  medical  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  the  PHS  Hospital  for 
clinical  clerkship.  Closure  of  the  hospital 
would  create  crises  both  in  funds  for  faculty 
and  In  the  numbers  of  patients  available  for 
Instruction. 

The  proposed  federal  budget  wUl  drasti- 
cally cut  research  and  training  grants  These 
cuts  would  force  the  dismissal  of  81  faculty 
members  and  374  researchere,  seriously  com- 
promising the  quality  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Medical  School  as  a  teaching 
and  research  facility. 

The  proposed  budget  would  also  halve  the 
funds  that  have  been  used  to  financially 
aid  minority  students  at  the  UW  Medical 
School.  Proposed  cuts  in  fimdlng  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  comprehensive  health 
services,  prevention  of  lead  poisoning,  and 
rat  control  programs  would  have  their  pre--^ 
dominant  effect  on  those  who  have  least  ac- 
cess to  health  care  and  training,  and  so  dis- 
proportionately affect  poor  people,  particu- 
larly minorities  and  women. 

The  PHS  Hospital  should  not  only  be  kept 
open,  but  it  should  be  modernized  and  its 
services  expanded.  We  urge  you  to  support  a 
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federal  budget  that  will  recognize  the  Im- 
portance  of  comprehexisive  bealth  care  and 
preventive  medicine  for  all  sectors  of  our 
peculation. 

AasociATioiT  or  Womzn 

Medical  Stttdents, 
Vniveriity     of      Washington      Medical. 
School,  Seattle  Waahington. 

Knto  Comrnr  Counch., 
SeattU.  Wash..  March  1 S.  1973. 
The  Honorable  Bkock  Adams, 
House     of     Representatives,     House     Office 
Building,    Washington.    D.C. 
Mt  Dkab  Mb.  Adams:    The  King  County 
Council  In  regular  session  on  March  13,  1973 
passed  a  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  from  the  State  of  Washington  re- 
questing  that  the   Department   of   Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  use  all  resources  at 
Its  disposal  to  keep  the  Public  Health  Hos- 
pital in  Seattle  open  and  properly  f\inded. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  the  above  men- 
tioned Memorial. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lkx  Ksatt,  Council  Administrator. 
Attachment. 

JJIwtarmm. — TO    THE    HONORABLK    RiCHAID    M. 

NncoN,  PRKsiDSirr  or  tbx  UNrrso  Statbs, 

AND    TO    THK    SEMATX    AITD    HOVSK    Or    RZPBX- 

'    SKITTATIVXS  Or  THE  UNTTED  STATXS  OT  AMXS- 

ICA,    IN    CONOKESS    ASSKMBLEO    AND    TO    THB 

Seckxtaxt  or  Health,  Education  and  Wbl- 

FABZ 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  County  Council 
of  the  County  of  King,  SUte  of  Washington, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  respectfully 
represent  and  petition  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
the  responsibility  and  obligation  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  many  categories  of  bene- 
ficiaries living  In  MontanE^  Idaho,  Alaska  and 
Washington,  Including  Indians,  seamen  and 
some  groups  of  uniformed  service  personnel 
and  their  families,  and  furnishes  primary 
bfM:k-up  service  for  the  fifteen  Free  Clinics 
In  the  Seattle  area;  and 

Whereas.  foUowlng  a  public  hearing  In 
Seattle  in  April  of  1973,  a  Congressional 
Committee  found  that  there  Is  a  continuing 
need  for  a  Public  Service  Hospital  in  this 
area;   and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
committed  Itself  to  maintain  and  expand 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  In  Senate 
concurrent  Resolution  No.  8.  93d  Congress, 
First  Session,  September  33, 1971;  and 

Whereas,  the  Public  Health  Care  Coalition 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  uniformed 
services,  the  Free  Clinics,  Indian,  and  em- 
ployeea  of  the  Public  Health  SmtIcs  Haq>l- 
tal  as  well  as  other  Interested  persons,  have 
proposed  the  following  goals : 

(1)  The  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
Should  be  kept  open;  until  such  a  time  that 
an  alternative  system  beneficial  to  the  cit- 
izens can  be  established;  and 

(3)  The  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
should  be  renovated  and  modenllzed  to  im- 
prove the  present  health  care  services; 

(3)  Services  of  the  hospital  should  be  ex- 
tended consistent  with  health  needs  of  the 
1970's.  These  Include  family  medicine,  drug 
and  alcohol  programs,  day  care  for  work- 
ers and  patients,  transportation,  extended 
care  at  home  and  in  nursing  homes,  family 
planning,  extension  of  services  to  the  Free 
Clinics,  etc.; 

(4)  A  council  representing  employees 
beneficiaries,  and  the  community  at  large 
should  be  formed  to  assist  in  planning  the 
hoq;>ltal'8  priorities  and  needs  in  the  future, 
as  well  as  participating  in  preparation  of  a 
budget;  and 

Whereas,  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
-Public  Bealth  Care  Coalition  bays  the  en- 
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doraement  of  the  Puget  Sound  Con^iieban- 
slve  Health   Planning   Council:    and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  is  continuing  to  cut  back 
service  throtigh  negative  fimdlng  and  now 
proposes  to  eliminate  Inpatient  c^>eratlops 
as  of  July  1,  1973. 

Now,  therefore,  your  Memorialists  respect- 
fiilly  request  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  use  all  resouroes  at 
its  disposal  to  keep  the  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  In  Seattle  open  and  properly  funded 
to  assure  that  the  above  objectives  be  ful- 
filled and  that  our  Congressional  Delegation 
from  the  State  of  Waahington  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  use  every  avail- 
able  avenue  to  bring  about  the  fulfillment 
of  this  petition. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  copies 
of  this  memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

HoiTSE  or  Repbeseittatives, 

State  or  WASHXNOTOir, 
Olympic,  Wash.,  February  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Brock  Adams, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Representative  Adams:  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  House 
Resolution  No.  73-24  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Washington  State  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  30, 1973. 
Very  truly  yoiirs. 

Dean  R.  Fosteb,  Chief  Clerk. 
Enclosure. 

State  or  WASBnrcroN, 
HoTTSX  or  Rxpxesxntativxs. 

House  Resolution  No.  73-24  by  Representa- 
tives Maxle.  Bng,  Douthwalte.  O'Brien, 
Chatalas,  Sommers,  Valle.  Occcarelll,  Cham- 
ley,  and  Williams 

Whereas.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
the  responsibility  and  obligation  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  many  categories  of  bene- 
ficiaries living  In  Montana,  Idaho,  Alaska 
and  Washington,  including  Indians  and  some 
groups  of  iiniformed  service  personnel  and 
their  families,  and  furnishes  primary  back- 
up service  for  the  fifteen  Free  Clinics  in  the 
Seattle  area;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congressional  Committee 
consisting  of  Congressmen  Brock  Adams, 
Paul  Rogers,  William  Roy  and  John  Schmltz, 
after  holding  public  hearings  In  Seattle  in 
April  of  1972,  found  that  there  was  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
Hospital  In  Seattle  and  that  It  should  re- 
main open;  and 

Whereas,  The  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Administration  is  continuing  to  reduce 
service  through  inadequate  fuindlng,  thus 
lowering  employee  morale  and  undermining 
the  health  care  delivery  system;  and 

Whereas,  The  Public  Health  Care  Coali- 
tion proposal,  containing  the  following  goals 
and  objectives,  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Puget  SoTind  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Council  that: 

(1)  The  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
should  be  kept  open;  » 

(3)  The  Public  Health  Senrlce  Hospital 
should  be  renovated  and  modernised  to  Im- 
prove its  health  care  delivery; 

(3)  The  Public  Health  Service  Hospital's 
services  should  be  extended,  consistent  with 
the  health  needs  of  the  1970's.  This  Includes 
family  medicine,  drug  and  alcohol  programs, 
day  care  for  children  of  workers  and  patients, 
transportation,  extended  care  at  home  and  in 
nursing  homes,  family  planning,  obstetric- 
gynecdogy  services  and  extension  of  serv- 
ices  to  the  Free  Clinics: 
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(4)  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  unntet 
health  care  needs  In  our  region  which  a  mod- 
ernized and  expanded  Public  Health  Service 
Hoq;>ltal  could  serve; 

(5)  A  council  should  be  formed  represent- 
ing beneficiary  groups.  Public  Health  Servloe 
Hospital  workers  and  the  community,  with 
the  authority  to  help  plan  the  hospital's 
future,  determine  priorities  for  the  services  it 
provides,  and  prepare  the  budget; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  do 
hereby  request  that  our  Congressional  Dele- 
gation In  Washington.  D.C.  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  facilitate  and  Insrire  the  con- 
tinued delivery  of  high  quality  medical  care 
at  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
Seattle;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
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STATES  CHALLENGE  PRESIDENTIAL 
IMPOUNDMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 
Monday.  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  year,  the  Issue  of  Presidential 
impoundment  of  congressionally  appro- 
priated funds  has  become  a  critlctd  one, 
both  for  us  as  legislators  and  for  numer- 
ous potential  recipients  of  Federal  aid 
across  the  Nation. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  now 
adc^ted  anti-impoundment  bills.  Along 
with  this,  many  States  have  filed  suite 
against  various  executive  branch  agen- 
cies and  President  Nixon  claiming  these 
impoundments  are  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  Committee  oa  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General  (COAG)  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  lo- 
cated in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  compiled  a 
thorough  list  of  these  suits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  for  the  Rkcoro  the  current  list 
of  Impoundment  cases  now  pending  in 
the  courts: 

Impoundment  Cases  nr  Cottet 
mxtlti-bcbjxct 

State  of  Oeorgta  v.  Nixon  et.  al.  (filed 
February  28.  1973— U.S.  Sup.  Ct.).  State  asks 
leave  to  file  complaint  against  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  at 
Management  and  Budget.  Asks  court  to  en- 
Join  defendants  "from  impounding  or  with- 
holding from  the  State  of  Georgia  any  sums 
of  money,  obllgatlonal  authority,  or  other 
fiscal  assistance  or  grants  to  which  It  is  en- 
titled under  the  above  described  pro- 
grams .  .  ."  (COAO  has  copy  ctf  Motion  for 
Leave  to  file  Complaint,  and  of  Brief). 

Status:  The  case  had  been  scheduled  to  go 
before  the  Justices  on  July  9.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  requested  a  delay 
to  file  responses.  The  Attorney  Oeneral's  of- 
fice expects  that  pleadings  will  be  in  by  the 
end  of  July. 

Contact :  Assistant  Attorney  General  Alfred 
Evans.  Telephone:    (404)    656-3330. 

AUKXCULTUEZ 

Beretidt  v.  BuU  (USDC-D.  Minn;  367  F. 
Supp.  143.  1973).  Class  action  by  four  farm- 
ers for  Injunction,  declaratory  Judgment  and 


relief  In  natiire  of  mandamus,  concerning 
emergency  loan  program  under  consoUdated 
Farmers  Home  Admmistration  Act  of  1981 
7  use  sec.  1961,  and  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970.  PL  91-606.  On  June  36,  1973.  BuU 
designated  area  as  "emergency  loan"  area 
On  December  27,  he  directed  cessation  of  ac- 
ceptance of  application.  On  February  15, 
1973,  the  court  Issued  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  to  resume  accepUnce  but  not  proc- 
essing of  applications.  Court  held  that  de- 
fendants have  unUateral,  ministerial  duty  to 
Implement  the  loan  program;  its  termina- 
tion violated  the  federal  sututes.  regulations 
and  due  process.  Defendants  ordered  to  proc- 
ess applications  submitted  before  June  30 
1973. 

Contact:  Vance  Opperman  (Private  At- 
torney) Tel:  (613)  277-7631. 

Dotson  V.  Butz  (USDO— D.C;  Civ  No 
1210-1973.  Judge  Oash).  (Subject  not 
known) . 

SUtus  of  Case:  preliminary  Injimction  is- 
sued June  30. 

Pealo  V.  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(USDC— DC,  Civ.  No.  103a-19B,  Judge 
Rltchey ) .  Impoundment  of  funds  for  Interest 
Credit  Loans. 

SUtus  of  case:  July  31,  ordered  to  proc- 
ess loans.  The  Rural  Housing  AUlance  says 
the  agency  has  not  compiled  with  the  order 
and  has  asked  that  it  be  held  Ui  contempt  of 
c  -  Judge  Rlchey  said  he  wasn't  "In- 
terested  in  this  extreme  coiirse"  of  a  con- 
tempt   citation,    but    ordered    the    telegram 
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state  of  Alabama  ex.  rel.  WiUiam  J.  Baxley 
V.  Weint>erger  and  Ottina  (USDO — MJJ.  Ala., 
No.  4101-N;  filed  June  29).  Challenges  im- 
poundment of  funds  under  Title  m  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  Title  ru 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Status:  A  temporary  restraining  order  taui 
been  issued.  Preliminary  injunction  Issued. 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  General  Myron 
Thompson.  Telephone:   (306)   369-7738. 

Minnesota  ex.  rel.  Warren  Spannaus.  At- 
torney General,  v.  Weinberger  and  Ottina 
(USDO-D.  Minn.;  File  No.  4-73,  Civ.  313: 
filed  Jime  14).  Concerns  lmjx)undment  of 
funds  under  Title  in  of  NDEA  and  Title  I 
Part  A  of  ESEA. 

Status:  Preliminary  Injunction  issued 
June  27. 

Contact:  Special  AsslsUnt  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomas  R.  Muck;  Tel:   (613)   296-2931. 
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xducation:  multi-subject 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  et  al  v 
Weinberger,  Ottina  and  Ash.  (USDO-DC- 
filed  April  26,  1973).  ChaUenges  impound- 
ment of  federal  funds  under  eight  pi^grams- 
(1)  -ntle  I  of  ESEA,  30  USC  sec  241  a  et 
seq.;  (Assistance  to  schools  with  high  con- 
centration of  low-income  chUdren)- 

(3)    TiUe  n   of  ESEA.   30   USC  sec    831- 
827  (Instructional  materials); 

(3)  -ntle  m  of  ESEA  (model  programs): 

(4)  Vocational  Education  Act,  20  USC  sec 
102(b),  (programs  for  academlcaUy  or  eco- 
nomically handicapped); 

(6)  Part  B  of  VEA.  30  USC  sec.  1261-1264 
(career  training  programs) ; 

(6)  Part  F  of  VEA.  20  use  sec.  1341  (home- 
making  education): 

(7)  Part  H  of  VEA,  20  USC  sec.  1871-74 
(work-study  programs); 

(8)  Adult  Education  Act,  80  USC  sec.  1201- 
122. 

A  total  of  $2,661,891,000  has  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  funding  these  pro- 
grams through  June  30,  1973;  defendants  had 
aUotted  only  $2,271,409,789  of  this.  (COAO 
has  Complaint) . 

Status  of  case:  (1)  A  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion vtras  issued  June  28,  setting  aside  the 
total  sum  appropriated.  (2)  Order  was  Issued 
June  29  aUowlng  a  class  action;  Pennsylvania 
is  representing  aU  states  which  have  not  filed 
separately.  (3)  Both  sides  have  moved  tar 
summary  Judgment. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Adams  notes  that 
the  attorney  for  the  defense.  In  oral  argu- 
ment, effecUvely  admitted  that  the  language 
of  the  underlying  legislation  is  mandatory 
rather  than  discretionary.  The  defense  memo 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  for  preliminary 
injunction  dealt  solely  with  Art.  n  powers  to 
impound  funds  for  the  purposes  of  control- 
Ung  inflation,  holding  down  taxes,  securing 
the  national  defense,  and  protecting  the  na- 
tional interest  in  foreign  affairs. 

Contact:  Deputy  Attorney  General  James 
R.  Adams.  Telephone:   (717)  787-4099. 

State  of  Alabama  ex  rel.  William  J.  Baxley 
V.  Weinberger  and  Ottina  (U8DA— MX).  Ala.. 
No.  410S-N).  Impoundment  of  funds  under 
BBEA,  VEA,  and  AKA.  "*«i~ 

Status:  A  prelUnlnary  injunction  Issued 
on  July  18. 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  My- 
ron Thompson.  Telephone:  (208)  26»-77S8. 
CXIX 1883 — Part  33 
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state  of  Arkansas  v.  Weinberger  and  Ottina 
(USDC— E.D.  Ark.,  filed  May  15.  1973) .  Action 
^••klngniandamus  to  compel  the  Secretary 
of  DHEW  and  the  Acting  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  allot  Arkansas'  share  of 
ftmds  under  Title  in  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Funds  had  been  appropriated 
by  Public  Law  93-334,  as  amended.  Title  m 
provides  60  percent  reimbursement  funds  for 
laboratory  and  other  special  equipment. 
(COAO  has  copy  of  complaint) . 

Status  of  Case:  (1)  on  May  24.  a  motion 
for  a  preliminary  Injunction  was  filed;  (3) 
on  June  22,  the  motion  was  granted;  (3)  on 
July  3,  the  injimction  was  dissolved  on  mo- 
Uon  of  the  Attorney  General,  relying  on  HCR 
636  to  maintain  avaUabUlty  of  funds  The 
case  is  now  proceeding  to  trial  on  its  merits. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Powers  comments 
that  the  defense  filed  a  62-page  brief  in  re- 
sponse to  the  motion  for  injunction  and  that 
It  was  "extremely  broad  and  theoretical". 

On  June  26,  Oklahoma  filed  a  motion  to 
intervene;  this  has  not  been  nUed  on  (No 
change  in  status) . 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  General  Lon- 
nle  A.  Powers.  Tel:   (601)  876-3871. 

state  of  Kansas  ex.  rel.  Attorney  General 
Vem  Miller  v.  Weinberger  et.  al.  (USDC— 
Kansas,  No.  T-5346;  filed  May  18) .  Conoems 
impoundment  of  Title  m  funds. 

Status:  Temporary  Injunction  signed  June 
80. 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  General  Kurt 
Schneider.  Tel.  (913)  296-2216. 

(Illinois).  Bakalis  v.  Weinberger  and  Ot- 
tina. (USDC  N.  Dr.  nU  filed  June).  Con- 
cerns Impoundment  of  funds  under  Title  ni 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  20 
USC  sec.  401  et.  seq. 

Status  of  case:  (1)  A  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  was  Issued  on  June  29;  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  TRO  ordered  DHEW 
to  issue  a  grant  award  for  the  sum  claimed. 
(2)  Nevada,  Michigan,  Texas  and  Missouri 
Interpleaded  on  June  29.  (3)  Hearing  on  mo- 
tion for  preliminary  injunctions  set  for  Sep- 
tember 20.  (4)  On  August  16,  a  meeting  of 
interveners  wUl  be  held  In  Chicago  (ap- 
parently,  the  number  of  Interveners  has  In- 
creesed) ,  bringing  material  with  them;  those 
who  cannot  attend  will  send  position  papers 
Contact:  Allen  D.  Schwartz,  Legal  Advisor 
for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Tel.:    (312)    793-2336. 

Cjmmonwealth  of  Massachusetts  v  Wein- 
berger et.  al.  (USDC-D.C:  No.  1308-73;  filed 
June    28).    Impoundment    of    funds    undbr 

Status:  Temporary  restraining  order 
granted  June  29.  Hearing  July  19  on  pre- 
liminary injunction.  Order  granting  sum- 
mary Judgment  to  plaintiffs  Issued  June  39 
Court  reviewed  nue  m.-A  of  NDEA.  and 
found  that  "the  Commissioner  is  obligated 
to  allot  aU  of  whatever  remains  after  he  has 
reserved  whatever  amounts  he  chooses  with- 
in those  limits  prescribed  by  Congress  (up  to 
16  percent  of  total  approprtation]."  The  ap- 
propriation for  FT  1973  was  by  means  of  a 


Contlntilng  Resolution,  calUng  for  amounts 
at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the 
current  rate.  The  term  "Not  Ui  excess  of" 
does  not  give  defendants  discretion.  The 
court  said  that  "control  of  federal  spending 
Is  an  enUrely  laudable  objective,  but  there 
la  no  authority  either  in  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution  or  in  the  case  law,  for  the 
defendants'  position  that  they  may  achieve 
this  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
a  statute."  (COAG  has  copy  of  opinion). 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  Andrew  M 
Wolfe.  Tel.:    (617)   727-2216. 

State  of  Maine  and  Carroll  R.  McGary. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  v. 
Weinberger,  Ottina  and  Ash,  (USDC-Ma'lne- 
Civ.  No.  14-62;  filed  June  28).  Action  con- 
cerning impoundment  of  $265,000  In  lltle 
in  funds. 

Status:  A  temporary  restraining  order  was 
issued  June  29.  Maine  has  received  a  notifica- 
tion of  grand  award,  showing  that  the  funds 
have  been  set  aside  pending  final  court  ac- 
tion, (no  change  In  status). 

Contact:  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral  John 
W.  Benolt.  Jr.  Tel.:  (207)  289-3661. 

State  of  North  Carolina,  ex.  rel.  Attorney 
General    Robert    Morgan,     Dallas     Herring, 
Chairman,    State    Board   of  Education,   and 
A.  Craig  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Public       % 
Instruction  v.  Weinberger.  Ottina  and  Ash. 
(USDC-E.  D.-N.  Car.:  filed  June  29).  Seeks 
declaratory      Judgment,      Injunction,      and 
mandamus.   (CXJAO  has  complaint). 
Status:  No  further  action. 
Contact:    Deputy    Attorney   General    An- 
drew A.  Vanore,  Jr.  Tel.:    (919)   829-7387. 

State  of  Washington,  ex.  rel.  Superinterid- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  v.  Weinberger  et  al 
(USDO-D  Wash.;  filed  June  38).  Concerns 
Title  ni  funds. 

Status  of  Case:  June  28;  court  ordered 
temporary  restraining  order;  July  11.  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  was  issued. 

Contact;  Special  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral James  B.  McCabe.  404  Olympic  National 
Building.  Seattle.  98104.  Tel.:  (206)  624- 
8888. 

ATote:  Mr.  Kenton  Pattle,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Tele- 
phone: (703)  273-7200.  reports  that  Injunc. 
tlons  in  Impoundment  suits  concerning 
education,  obtained  prior  to  June  30 — the 
end  of  the  Fiscal  Year — enjoined  $13.3  out  of 
$60  million  in  Impounded  funds. 

LIBRARIES — ^EDUCATION 


Louisiana  v.  Weinlierger.  OUina  and  Ash 
(USDC— E.  D.  La.;  filed  29  June,  1978). 
Plaintiff  seeks  declaratory  Judgment,  man- 
damus and  injunctive  relief  to  compel 
allotment  of  fimds  appropriated  by  Congress 
under:  (l)  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1966.  20  USC  sec  361  et 
seq.;  (3)  Title  HI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  20  USC  401  et  seq.  (COAG 
has  copy  of:  Complaint;  Motion  for  Tem- 
porary Restraining  Order  and  Preliminary 
Injunction:  Order  of  Court) . 

Status  of  Case:  On  80  June,  the  Court  is- 
sued a  Temporary  Restraining  order  re- 
quiring the  defendants  to  allot  to  Louisiana 
funds  for  FY  1973.  A  hearing  on  motion  for 
preliminary  injunction  is  set  for  Septem- 
ber 12. 

Contact.  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral 
KendaU    L.    Vlck.    Telephone:     (604)     627- 

Oklahoma  v.  Weinberger.     (USDC W.  D 

Okla.;  filed  June  30,  with  Michigan  and  New 
Mexico  as  Interveners) .  Impoiuidment  under 
LSCA. 

On  June  30,  the  court  directed  defendants 
to  set  aside  the  fuU  amounts  which  had 
been  impounded  nationwide  and  to  issue 
grant  awards  to  Oklahoma  and  the  two  In- 
terveners, Michigan  and  New  Mexico.  On 
Jvay  23.  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Kansas  and  Texas  were  per- 
mitted to  Intervene  as  plaintiffs  and  cam* 
within  the  scope  of  the  prior  mandatory  in- 
jimction,   postjudgment.    In    the    June    30 
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order.  Judge  Chandler  said  that  "Insofar  as 
defendants  have  followed  this  policy  to  Im- 
pound funds  appropriated  for  formula  grant 
programs  such  as  tbose  programs  presently 
at  issue,  they  have  violated  the  clear  man- 
date of  the  AB  discussed  herein,  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act,  and  their  own  regulations." 
(COAO  has  copy  of  declaratory  Judgment, 
permanent  injunction  and  mandatory  writ. 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  General  Paul 
C.    Duncan.   Telephone:     (405)    521-3921. 

State  of  Alabama  ex.  rel.  William  J.  Bar- 
ley V.  Weinberger  and  Ottina  (USDC — M.D. 
Ala.,  No.  4104-N.)  Impoundment  under  LS 
CA. 

status:  A  temporary  restraining  order  b%s 
t>een  Issued.  Preliminary  Injunction  Issued. 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  My- 
ron Thompson.  Telephone:    (205)   269-T738. 
education:  vxmuNB 

National  Collegiate  Veterans  Ataociatton 
et.  al  V.  Ottina  et.  al.  (USDA— D.C.,  cItU  No. 
349-73;  filed  Feb.  23).  Seeking  declaratory 
and  Injunctive  relief  to  compel  defendants 
to  accept,  process  and  approve  applications 
under  sec.  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966,  20  use  sec.  1070e-I,  for  veterans' 
cost-of-tnstructlon  payments.  Complaint  was 
amended  to  Include  Commonwealth  of 
Peimsylvanla  and  the  Community  College 
Section,  California  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion, as  plaintiffs.  (COAQ  has  copies  of: 
Complaint:  Motion  to  Pile  Amended  Com- 
plaint; Motion  for  a  Preliminary  Injunction 
and  Memorandum  in  Support  of  Motion; 
Order  Granting  Motion;  and  Order  to  Dis- 
miss.) 

Status  of  Case:  (1)  Preliminary  Injunc- 
tion granted  on  M%rch  27.  (2)  Case  dismissed 
as  moot  OB  May  24,  because  the  Department 
was  accepting  and  processing  applications. 
Plaintiffs  granted  right  to  reopen  case  if 
payments  were  not  made. 

Contact:  W.  Thomas  Jacks,  (Attorney  with 
Public  Citizens,  Inc.)  Tea.:    (202)  785-3704. 

FOOD    STAMPS 

Bennett  v.  RichanU  (USDC — Minn.).  Im- 
poundment of  food  stamp  funds. 

Status:  Preliminary  Injunction  granted 
June  26. 

Contact:  Robert  Peets.  Tel.:  (415)  642- 
4911. 

HXALTH    ICAMPQWXS   ACT 

American  Aasoclation  of  Colleges  of  Podl- 
atric  Medicine  (D.C. — D.C.,  Judge  Hart) .  Im- 
poundment under  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1971  (medical  schools). 

Status  of  case:  preliminary  injunction  Is- 
sued June  27;  briefs  due  in  Septemt>er. 

National  League  for  Nursing  v.  Ash.  (D.C. — 
D.C;  Civ.  No.  1316-73.  Judge  Pratt).  Con- 
cerns closing  of  eight  public  health  service 
hospitals. 

Status  of  Case:  preliminary  Injunction 
issued  June  29. 

HICHXa   EOT7CATIOK 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
aTid  Land  Grant  Colleges,  et.  al.  v.  Wein- 
berger. (USDC-D.C.  No.  73-1014:)  con- 
cerned impoundment  of  funds  under  the 
Second  Morrill  Act.  7  t7SC  sec.  322  and  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act.  7  USC  sec.  329. 

Status:  Case  dismissed  as  moot  on  June 
29.  Defendant   Informed   the  court  that  all 

eurr«ntl7  duthorisAd  funds  h&d  bMn  e«pti- 
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v-ez-e      belx^s     <Us- 


State  Highumv  Commmion  of  liiaMvfi  v.    been  appointed 

1110  court  or  Appeiis  ainiiea  m  niiiog  oi 

Xtim   <Ustrlct   court;    (USDA. — '^^.  D.   l^o.)  ;    exi- 

joining  defendants  tram  withholding  from 

the  state  the  authority  to  obligate  Its  ap^ 
portioned  funds  under  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act,  as  X7.S.C.  sec.  lOl  et  seq.  (347 

F.  Supp.  060).  (COAO  has  copies  of  com- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

plaint,  USDC  ruling,  appellee's  brief  in 
USCA,  and  opinion.) 

Status  of  case:  The  Highway  Commission 
Counsel  reports  that  WUllam  Appier,,  of  the 
VS.  Department  of  Justice,  assured  Kim  that 
he  would  let  him  know  by  July  1  if  the  U.S. 
was  going  to  appeal.  No  notification  has  yet 
been  received,  although  the  period  for  appeal 
has  not  yet  expired.  The  state  notified  the 
federal  Highway  Administrator  on  July  11 
that  it  expects  the  money  to  be  Issued  with- 
out contract  controls. 

Contact:  Robert  L.  Hyder,  Chief  Counsel, 
Missouri  State  Highway  Commission.  Tele- 
phone: (314)  751-2551. 

South  Carolina  State  Highway  Dept.  v. 
Volpe  et.  al.  (USDC— S.  Car.;  filed  July, 
1973).  Similar  to  Missouri  case. 

Status:  U.8.  Dept.  of  JusUce  has  filed  brief. 
On  J\ily  9,  the  Chief  Highway  Commissioner 
of  South  Carolina  informed  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral  Joseph  Good  that  he  had 
received  Memo.  30-3-73  from  the  U.S.  High- 
way Oommlssloner  that.  In  effect,  releases 
the  balance  of  1973  funds  for  South  Carolina. 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Jo- 
seph C.  Good,  Jr.  Telephone:  (803)  758-3386. 

HOUSING    PROGRAMS 

Com.mx)nwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  National 
Committee  Against  Diaerimination  in  Hous- 
ing, et  al.,  V.  James  T.  Lynn,  Secretary  of 
HUD,  et  al.  (USDC-D.C;  filed  June,  1973). 
Plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin  defendants  from  re- 
fusing to  accept  or  process  applications,  or  to 
issue  feasibility  letters  or  oommitments,  for 
subsidiaries  of  projects  under  sec.  236,  236 
and  101  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  12 
U.S.C.  sec.  17152,  17152-1  and  17015.  Brief 
argues  that:  (1)  Irreparable  and  immediate 
Injury  will  be  done  to  the  plaintiffs  if  a 
preliminary  injunction  Is  not  Issued;  (2)  the 
defendant's  actions  are  unlawful,  as  they 
contravene  Congressional  Intent  and  are  In 
violation  of  their  own  regulations;  (3)  the 
government's  usual  threshold  argtmients 
(sovereign  immunity,  poll  tidal  question, 
justiciability)  are  Inapplicable;  (4)  the  de- 
fendant's actions  are  an  unconstitutional  as- 
sertion of  legislative  authority  by  the  execu- 
tive; and  (5)  this  action  discriminates 
against  minority  groups,  because  they  suffer 
disproportionately  from  substandard  hous- 
ing, in  vl(datlon  of  civil  rights  statutes. 
(COAG  has  copy  of  Complaint,  Motion  for 
Preliminary  Injunction,  and  Brief). 

Status  of  case:  The  end  of  July,  the  court 
held  for  the  Commonwealth  and  ordered  de- 
fendants to  begin  processing  applications. 
Defendants  filed  motion  for  stay  pending  ap- 
peal; this  was  denied.  Appeal  will  be  argued 
m  October,  m  the  court  of  appeals. 

Contact:  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Mi- 
chael L.  Golden.  Telephone:   (215).238-7351. 

[Note:  The  City  of  Camden  has  filed  a  slm- 
Uarsult]. 

INDIAN   EDtrCATION 

Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  v.  Carluccl. 
(USDC-D.C,  41  LW  2625,  AprU  26,  1973) .  Suit 
to  compel  President  to  appoint  members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Ed- 
ucation under  Title  IV  of  PL  02-318.  Court 
held  that:  (1)  plaintiffs  have  standing  as 
they  are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the 
Act;  (2)  the  case  does  not  involve  a  politi- 
cal question  or  an  "executive"  act;  the  Pres- 
ident has  no  discretion  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  appoint;  (37  relief  Is  not  possible  by 

sulns  another  person,  beearue  only  the  Pree- 
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ordered  processing  of  applications,  required 
compliance  with  IB  order  by  September  1, 
1973  and  denied  a  stay,  saying  that  "these 
cases  should  move  to  higher  courts  fo^ 
prompt,  definitive  determination  shown  of 
the  confusing  inconsequential  defenses  so 
typical  of  Government  l^alese  these  days." 
The  10-page  opinion  held  that  "Money  has 
been  appropriated  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  Act  and  the  defendants  are  given  the 
non-discretionary  statutory  duty  to  spend 
those  funds  for  grants  that  meet  the  .  .  . 
lawful  criteria  embodied  in  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  The  defendants  have  no  residual 
constitutional  authority  to  refuse  to  spend 
the  money."  (COAG  has  copy  of  order  and 
opinion).  Jerome  8.  Wagshal  notes  that: 
"With  respect  to  1974.  although  the  Court 
technically  denied  relief  as  premature,  it  can 
be  hoped  that  the  Executive  will  apply  the 
principles  of  the  decision  to  fiscal  1974." 
omcx  or  economic  oppoRTrrNrrT 

Local  2677,  the  Am.  Fed.  of  Gov't  Em- 
ployees V.  Phillips.  (USDC-DC;  April  11, 
1973) .  Suit  to  enjoin  the  dismantling  of  OEO 
by  defendant,  the  acting  director  of  OEO. 
Plaintiffs  contended  that  Sec.  2(a)  of  the 
1972  Amendments,  whereby  the  Director 
"shall"  carry  out  programs,  prohibits  ter- 
mination. USDC  granted  motion  for  sum- 
mary judgment.  (Opinion  reported  Congres- 
sional Record,  dally  ed..  April  12.  12161). 

Status:  (not  ascertained) . 

Contact:  (not  ascertained;  May/73  Clear- 
inghouse Review  lists  plaintiffs  counsel  as 
O.  R.  Graves.  62S  Washington  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C;  John  M.  Ferren,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
and  others). 

West  Central  Missouri  Redevelopment  Cor- 
poration v.  Schultz  (D.C-D.C;  Judge  Jones — 
Civ.  No.  1237-33) . 

Status  of  case:  preliminary  Injtmctlon  Is 
sued  June  29. 

Local  2816,  OEO  Employees  Union  v.  Phil- 
lips. (USDC— NX).  lU.  No.  C-500).  Plaintiffs 
allege  that  defendants  violated  sec.  3(c)(2) 
of  the  1972  Amendment  requiring  the  Direc- 
tor to  make  available  •328.900.000  for  sec.  221 
programs.  Court  ruled  that  this  section  is 
concerned  only  with  amounts  which  Con- 
gress has  authorl2«d  to  be  appropriated,  and 
there  Is  no  appropriation  for  fiscal  1967. 
Clearinghouse  Review  (May,  1973),  say  that 
"on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  .  .  .  the  court 
held  that  the  f\inctlonlng  of  OEO  would  con- 
tinue as  provided  by  law  through  fiscal  1973 
unless  Congress  acted  to  discontinue  It,  and 
accordingly  denied  the  plaintiff's  motion  for 
a  preliminary  injunction. 

Status:  (not  ascertained) . 

Contact:  (not  known) . 

SOCIAI.    SECITRITT 

Mason  V.  DeOeorge  et  al  (USDC — ^Md.;  filed 
May  a.  1973).  Suit  by  Md.  Secretary  of  Em- 
ployment and  Social  Services  to  compel 
DHEW  to  pay  state  for  past  expenditures 
made  under  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  State  officials  submitted 
to  defendants  estimates  of  expenditures  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  FT/78;  defendants  re- 
fused to  authorize  payment  until  they  have 
Investigated  certain  past  expenditures  for 
which  state  has  already  received  funds. 
(COAG  has  copy  of  complaint). 

Status;  rrelUQiQary  lojunctlQO  gnuitcU 

lh£Ay    31:     axsTUxnent.    iwill    l>»    July    leth. 

ContACt:     X>eput.y    A.t.t^>mey    CSezieral    ^cEu-y 
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mm:  in  a  MDnrate  order,  tfle  ewe  was  r.  lowI.  m.  mw  mmn 
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Healtn    Centers    v.    wretnbcrger     (USDC-D.C 

No.  1223-73).  Class  action  on  behalf  of  all 
parties  who  have  applied  for  grants  under  B 
or  P  of  the  Community  Health  Centers  Act. 
42  USC  sec.  2681  et  seq. 

Status  of  case:  On  August  3,  Judge  Oeaell 


WATSK  rOLItUTION  CONTHOb 

TicxD     Vorfc     Citv     V.     R-MACIc^lmHatia.      ( V. 

Supp.      .      TTDSC— D.C,      Ct-Tll      Mo.    ■  atoo-Ta 

May  A.  1093.)  l^ila  was  a  class  action  on  t>e- 
bair  of  New  Tork  municipalities;  the  City  of 

Detroit  was  an  intervener.  The  court  ruled 
that  Environmental  Protection  Agency  must 
allocate  among  the  states  the  sum  of  $6  bil- 
lion for  FT  1973  and  99  blUlon  for  FT  1974, 
pursuant  to  sec.  306(a)   of  the  Water  Pol- 
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lutlon  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
The  court  rejected  contentions  that  it  lacked 
Jurisdiction  because  of  sovereign  Immunity, 
or  because  the  action  failed  to  present  a  Jus- 
tlcUble  case.  The  court  reviewed  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Act  and  found  it  was  in- 
tended to  require  the  Administrator  to  al- 
locate the  fuU  sum  authorized.  The  court 
noted  it  was  not  being  asked  to  determine 
whether  EPA  should  spend  the  money,  but 
rather  whether  the  Administrator  should 
make  available  for  obligation  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated.  (COAG  has  copy 
of  decision). 

Status:  Has  been  appealed. 

State  of  Minnesota  v.  UJS.  Environmental 
Protection     Agency     and     Robert     W.     Fri 

(USDC— Minn.,  No.  4-73  Civ.  133, F.  Supp! 

— ,  J\ine  26,  1973).  Concerns  impoundment 
of  funds  imder  the  FWPCA.  The  court  re- 
viewed the  language  of  the  Act  and  its  legls- 
Utive  history  and  concluded  that  "it  is 
clear  to  the  Court  that  the  Administrator 
should  aHot  all  of  the  authorized  fimds " 
While  the  Congress  tried  to  give  the  Admin- 
istration discretion,  it  was  Intended  "that 
this  discretion  be  exercised  at  the  obligation 
stage  of  the  process."    (COAO  has  copy). 

Status:  Has  been  appealed.  State  wlU  file 
respondents  brief  by  September  14.  Oral 
Argument  will  be  held  week  of  October  14 
in  St.  Paul. 

Contact:  Special  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   Eldon   O.    Kaul.   Tel.:    (612)    378-1320. 

Campaign  Clean  Water  Inc.  v.  Ruckelahaua 
( —  P.  Supp.  — ,  No.  18-73-R.,  D.  Va..  June 
6.  1973).  In  a  decision  on  Impoundment  of 
FWPCA  funds,  the  district  court  Judge  held 
.,  that,  although  the  Administrator  had  some 
disoretion  at  the  allotment  stage,  the  drastic 
reduftlon  In  available  funds  was  a  violation 
of  the  intent  of  the  Act  and  constituted  an 
abuse  of  discretion. 

Status:  A  motion  for  Stay  of  Appeal  was 
denied  on  June  8,  and  an  appeal  was  taken. 
The  briefing  schedule  wUl  be  completed  in 
August. 

Contact:  W.  Thomas  Jacks  (Attorney  with 
PubUc  Citizens.  Inc.)    Tel.:    (202)    785-3704. 

State  of  Maine,  ex.  rel.  Attorney  General 
Jon  Lund,  and  State  Board  of  Environ- 
mental  Protection  v.  Rikert  Fri.  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator, and  John  R.  McGlennon.  Re- 
gional Administrator.  (USDC— Maine,  Civil 
No.  14-61;  filed  June  28) .  Concerns  Impound- 
ment of  829  mUllon  in  FWPCA  funds. 

Status :  A  temporary  restraining  order  was 
Issued  on  June  29.  On  July  6,  U.S.  Attorneys 
sought  to  get  TRO  removed,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  funds  would  not  lapse,  and  it  was 
unnecessary.  The  court  denied  their  motion 
and  they  are  taking  an  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court. 

Contact:  AsslsUnt  Attorney  General  Lee 
Schepps.  Tfel.:  (ao7)  280-8301. 

/t£^*"  ^  B^°^n-  'Jr-  V.  Ruckelshaus 
(USDC— Cent  Dr.  Cal.;  filed  January,  1973.) 
Concerns  Impoundment  under  IWPCA.  City 
Of  Los  Angeles  v.  Rucleelshous  filed  with 
Brovm. 

SUtus  of  case:  Defense  filed  motion  to 
dismiss;  plaintiffs  motion  for  summary  judg- 
ment was  denied.  Decision  Is  expected  in 
October. 

Contact:  Nancy  MuUlns.  Tele.  (202)  226- 
6161 . 

Ma.n\n.Trio6n&  «.  Rudk^Ukaus  mrsc- 

5*:^-       Xll.).       IxxiE>oundxz:>ex3t.       of       TxxixtX^      ixndex- 
Status     of     case :      stay     Has     been     ordered 

penaing  appeals  of  summary  judgment.    " 

^*atc    of    -rcjcas    V.    Jtt^^fccZaPi.a-Lt^     <XTS1Z>0 W 

^^"""' ^'f- w«.  A  TD  CA  38:  ni8d-^): 

CJoncems      ImpouztdmeDt      or      funds      under 

JWPCA.  Plaintiff  (M)nt«ndi  that  defendant 

tuM  no  ^discretion  at  tbe  aUotment  stage. 
(COAO  has:  Plaintiff's  Motion  for  Summary 
ii'i-*^"''  A™***""  in  Support  of  the  Mo- 
Won;  Plaintiff'*  Mwnorandum  in  Support  of 
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the  Motion;  Plaintiff's  Memorandum  In  op- 
position to  Defendant's  Motion  to  Dismiss) . 

Oklahoma  Intervened  in  case. 

Status  of  Case:  Action  pending  on  plain- 
tiff's motion  for  summary  Judgment  and  de- 
fendant's motion  to  dismiss. 

Jtfoyor  Morton  Salkirul  v.  Ruckelshaus 
(USDC — N.J.) .  Impoundment  under  FWPCA. 

Status  of  case:  action  pending  on  de- 
fendant's motion  to  dismiss. 

Hubert  Klein  v.  Ruckelshaus.  (USDC — 
D.C). 

Status  of  case:  dismissed  for  lack  of  stand- 
ing. 

WKLJ'ARE 

State  of  Minnesota  ex.  rel.  Vera  J.  Likins, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  and  At- 
torney General  Warren  Spannaus  v.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  DHEW;  Clyde 
Downing.  Acting  Regional  Commissioner, 
and  George  P.  ShulUt,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  (USDA— D.  Minn.) .  Concerns  funds 
under  Title  42  USC,  Social  Service  programs 
for  needy  persons.  As  well  as  Impoundment, 
case  involves  refusal  to  pay  certain  past 
and  future  costs  of  welfare  programs,  (case 
still  In  pre-trial  stages.) 

Contact:  Deputy  Attorney  General  Eric 
Schultz.  Tel.  (612)  296-3201. 

TOOTH  CORPS  ^ 

Community  Action  Program  Executive  Di- 
rectors Association  of  N.  J.  v.  Ash  et  al 
(DC.— N.J.  Civ  No.  899-73;  Judge  Garth). 
Impoundment  of  neighborhood  youth  corps 
funds. 

Status  of  case:  on  June  29,  ordered  release 
of  $239  mUlion  funds;  on  July  10,  court  of 
appeals  denied  request  for  stay  of  order  J\ily 
10,  the  LAbor  Department  authorized  re- 
gional officers  to  proceed  with  hiring. 
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NOISE  BOYS  AND  HONEST  ABE 


YOUNG  BASEBALL  TEAM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND      \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  recent 
accomplishments  of  a  young  baseball 
team  from  my  district. 

The  Prince  Georges  Coiuty  All-Star 
Little  League  Senior  Division  fielded  a 
team  that,  on  August  18  of  this  year, 
worked  its  way  into  the  finals  of  the 
world  championships.  In  doing  so  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  first  win  their  dis- 
trict championship,  the  State  champion- 
ship, the  division  n  championship,  and 
finally  the  eaatem  regional  champion- 
ship. 

The  Prince  Georges  County  team  met 
a  powerful  team  from  Taiwan  in  the 
world  series  championship  but  lost  in  a 
great  game  4-0.  The  fact  that  this  team 
held  the  team  from  Taiwan  scoreless  for 

four  f uu  iimingB  is  quite  an  achievement 

In  Itself. 

I  wn  YW7  pfvw  91  ttigec  ggjg  who  rcD« 

resented  their -leaerue  in  tbe  ivorld  cha.m- 

DlonshlDS.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 

bistory    ot   r^t;Ue    I-^a^vie    Senior    rsivislon 

wona  Denes  mm  mat  a  team  {m 

&s&i7lancl    baa    represented    the    eastern 

region.  By  becoming  U.S.  champions  and 
second  In  the  world,  I  believe  these  boys 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  repre- 
senting their  league  and  I  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  them. 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxorois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  , 

Monday.  September  10,  1973 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  recent  tongue-in-cheek  col- 
umn by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Jenkins  Uoyd  Jones,  neverthriess  helps 
to  place  in  perspective  the  type  of  ready- 
made,  on-the-spot  comments  of  our  var- 
ious TV  news  analysts  who  are  always 
ready  to  take  ^art,  analyze,  and  debunk 
virtually  every  public  statement— partic- 
ularly of  our  President  and  other  Repub- 
lican leaders. 

Mr.  Jones'  column  suggests  the  type  of 
phony  analysis  which  might  have  oc- 
curred if  these  TV  oracles  were  around 
when  the  late  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln delivered  his  historic  Gettysburg 
Address. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
Mr.  Jones'  article  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  who  may  have 
missed  reading  this  perceptive  and  lilgh- 
ly  entertaining  column  In  the  Septem- 
ber 1  Issue  of  the  Wanliington  Star- 
News: 

NOISK  BOTS  AND  HONCBT  ABX 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

".  .  .  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

"Good  afternoon  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I'm 
Everett  Eyebrow  In  Washington  and  the  Blue 
Network  has  Just  brought  you  live  the  speech 
of  President  Lincoln  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Oettysbiirg  MlUtary  Cemetery. 

"To  analyze  the  President's  remarks  I  have 
In  the  studio  my  colleagues,  Samuel  Stiletto 
and  Dirk  Smirk.  On  the  split  screen  you  can 
see  the  President  getting  Into  his  carriage 
and  the — weU,  I  thought — rather  disap- 
pointed listeners  dispersing.  But  that's  Just 
one  man's  opinion  and  Fd  like  to  hear  fram 
Sam." 

"You'U  have  to  make  that  two  men's  opin- 
ion, Ev.  You  heard  the  small  smattering  at 
applause  and  I  think  the  television  audience 
was  probably  as  surprised  as  the  Gettysburg 
crowd  that  the  speech  was  over  almost  as 
soon  as  It  began." 
"Dirk?" 

"We've  got  to  be  fair  to  the  President,  Ev. 
After  all,  he  followed  Edward  Everett's  bril- 
liant two-hour  speech,  and,  obviously,  he 
couldnt  top  one  of  America's  great  orators. 
Besides,  every  time  Mr.  Lincoln  tries  to  get 
eloquent  be  seems  to  come  out  stUted." 

"Right  you  are,  Dirk.  Take  the  way  he 
started  his  remarks — 'Fourscore  and  seven.* 
Every  man  willing  to  be  clear  would  have 
simply  said,  lElghty-seven.'  And  I  thought  he 
was  groping  for  words  at  times,  like  "We 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow.'  That's 
saying   the   same   thing  two  different  ways. 

Dom  you  agree.  Sam.  tnat  although  m 

»I>««di   "vr^a   sboz-^   'there   inr&s   sozzie   pa-ddlz^K' txx 

"sxaeUy.  9alce  'govemmetii  of  the  pMiple. 
by  ttxo  people,  ror  the  pe^le.'  'fVDUUff  gOV* 

eminent'  would  h»Te  said  It  all  in  tvn>  worda. 

DOintKl  m.  Ev.  mi  m  vM  ^  ^f^A^i^k 

said,  tout  wHat  be  didn't  say.  Btx    DlrK?" 

"niAt'a  th«  big  point.  Sam!  Sere's  the 

country  In  an  awful  mess  after  two  bloody 
years.  People  are  looking  to  the  President  for 
a  way  out.  They  ar«  rioting  against  the  draft 

In  New  Twk  City  and  a  lot  of  disgusted  aal- 
dlers  an  going  over  the  hill  and  beading 
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west.  Just  wb«t  did  the  President  give  the 
pe<^le  this  afternoon,  Ev?" 

"You  can't  say  that  be  dldnt  give  them  a 
few  fancy  phrases,  Dirk.  Like  'unfinished 
work  so  far  nobly  advanced'  and  'great  task 
remaining  before  us'  and  last  full  measure 
of  devotion.'  But  what  meaningful  and  rele- 
vant guidelines  did  be  g^lve  us  for  either 
winning  this  war  or  ending  It?  Yes,  Sam." 

"I  thought  it  Ironic  and  more  than  a  little 
ln^Mrtinent  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  come  to 
Oettysbiirg  with  vague  generalities.  There 
were  no  vague  generalities  about  what  ht^- 
pvaoA  there.  More  than  23,000  of  our  lads 
were  killed  or  wounded  and  here  is  Oen.  Lee. 
back  in  Virginia  with  his  army  intact.  I'd  say 
we're  Just  about  Where  we  were  two  years 
ftgo.  How  about  It,  Dirk?" 

"That's  probably  why  the  speech  was  so 
short,  Sam.  Let's  be  fair  to  the  President,  if 
you'd  make  as  much  61  a  fiasco  out  of  this 
war  as  he  has  what  could  you  do  but  make  a 
short  speech?  We  get  a  new  commanding 
general  every  couple  of  Q>onths  and  he  takes 
a  new  army  across  the  Potomac  and  loses  It. 
What  can  Mr.  Lincoln  really  say  to  the  peo- 
ple, Ev?" 

"Z  suppose  he  could  say,  'keep  on  dying.' 
Dirk,  but  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  would 
want  to  put  it  so  bluntly.  So  be  says  It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated,  that  we  must 
take  increased  devotion,  that  we  must  highly 
resolve.  All  this  adds  up,  of  course,  to  more 
of  the  same.  I  wouldn't  want  to  put  any 
words  in  the  President's  mouth  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  he  really  implied  this  after- 
noon was,  'Hang  on,  and  maybe  111  think  of 
something.'  Your  turn,  Sam." 

"Well,  I  think,  again,  that  we've  got  to  be 
very  fair  to  the  President.  I  mamtaln  he  was 
not  entirely  responsible  for  the  war.  He  was 
a  country  lawyer,  a  cirouit-Flding  Joke-teller 
and  one-term  congressman  who  was  hurled 
by  a  series  of  accidents  into  the  pinnacle  of 
power  at  a  time  when  a  cool  bead  and  skillful 
hand  were  desperately  needed.  I  think  he  was 
tiled,  but  one  more  perfonnanoe  like  this 
afternoon  could  finish  him.  What  about  you. 
Bv?" 

"I'm  sorry  our  time  is  up  because  I  think 
Sam  really  put  his  finger  on  it.  But,  in  line 
with  giving  the  President  bis  due,  there  was 
one  part  of  bis  speech  to  which  no  one  will 
object — that  line  where  he  admitted  that 
the  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  he  said. 

"And  now  an  Important  message  from 
Chomplea  Dog  Food. . . ." 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  REPUDIATES  OP- 
PONENTS OF  HOME  RULE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  great- 
ly encouraged  by  President  Nixon's  re- 
newed support  for  self-government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  strong 
support  from  the  White  House  should 
help  guarantee  passage  of  the  home  rule 
bill  when  it  reaches  the  House  floor  Sep- 
tember 24  and  25. 

President  Nixon's  statement  that  the 
Nelsen  commission  recommendations 
"Vould  greatly  strengthen  the  capability 
and  expand  the  authority  of  the  city's 
government"  is  most  welcome.  The  House 
bin  enacts  70  percent  of  the  major  legis- 
lative recommendations  of  the  Nelsen 
ccMTimiwdon.  The  "rapid  action  by  the 
Congress"  urged  by  the  President  can  be 
achieved  by  passage  of  KH.  9682,  the 
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House  District  of  Columbia  Committee's 
bill  for  "Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization." 

Senate  adoption  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia home  rule  by  a  vote  of  69  to  17 
last  July  10  should  be  followed  by  over- 
whelming House  approval  in  2  weeks.  The 
President's  pledge  today  "to  work — to 
achieve  true  and  effective  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  is 
good  news  to  us  all,  and  a  clear  repudia- 
tion of  the  opponents  of  home  rule  in  his 
own  party. 


CONCERN  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  been 
conducting  hearings  throughout  the  Na- 
tion regarding  programs  in  urban  areas 
to  reduce  pollution  by  automobiles.  The 
agency  held  hearings  in  the  Chicago  area 
during  August  smd  Just  completed  hear- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Many  of  the  proposals  by  various  city 
and  State  governments  involve  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  automobile  for  private 
transportation.  However,  many  persons 
with  physical  handicaps  must  rely  on 
private  automobiles  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  kinds  of  mass  transit  that 
may  be  available  to  you  or  me  is  not 
equipped  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
While  I  do  not  object  to  necessary  re- 
strictions to  alleviate  pollution.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  needs  of  the  phys- 
ically handici^^ped. 

I  have  written  letters  expressing  my 
concern  to  officials  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  alerting  this  agency  to  the 
needs  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  letters  I  have  written  are: 

Skptuibxk  8,  1973. 
Mr.  Jaxxs  MacDonald. 

Director,  Enforcement  Division,  EnTHron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  Region  V, 
Chicago.  III. 

DcAK  Ms.  MacDonalo:  I  realize  that  the  of- 
ficial comment  period  regarding  the  trans- 
portation control  plan  submitted  for  the 
Chicago  area  to  meet  the  air  quality  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  ended  on 
August  11.  However,  I  hope  that  in  your 
agency's  consideration  of  these  and  other 
transportatlori  control  plans  you  will  take 
into  account  the  special  needs  of  the  pbysl- 
caUy  bandid^ped.  Many  of  the  proposals 
which  I  have  seen  to  reduce  auto  emissions 
in  urban  areas  Involve  restricting  the  use  of 
the  automobile  in  oiider  to  encourage  greater 
use  of  public  transportation. 

WhUe  I  do  not  object  to  necessary  restric- 
tions to  aUevlate  pollution,  it  is  Important 
to  recognize  that  persons  with  mobility  lim- 
itations must  rely  on  private  automobiles  for 
transportation. 

I  am  confident  that,  aware  of  the  excep- 
tional needs  of  this  special  category  of  in- 
dividuals, your  agency  wUl  be  able  to  devise 
adequate  pollution  control  measures  which 
avoid  imposing  undue  hardship  on  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 
Sincerely, 

OcoBOK  M.  CBanor, 
Itember  of  Oongrest. 
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Skptxicbkb  S,  1973. 
Mr.  John  R.  QxrAaLzs. 

Acting   Adminiatrator.   Environmental   PrO' 
tection  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  QtrASLXs:  I  understand  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is  cur- 
rently holding  hearmgs  regarding  the  trans- 
portation control  plan  submitted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to 
meet  the  air  quality  standards  imposed  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  h(H>e  that  in  your  agency's  consldert- 
tlon  of  these  and  other  transportation  con- 
trol plans  you  wUl  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
Many  of  the  proposals  which  I  have  seen  to 
reduce  auto  emissions  in  urban  areas  Involve 
restricting  the  use  of  public  transportation. 

WhUe  I  do  not  object  to  necessary  restric- 
tions to  alleviate  pollution,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  persons  with  mobility  lim- 
itations must  rely  on  private  automobiles  for 
transportation . 

I  am  confident  that,  aware  of  the  excep- 
tional—needs of  this  ^>eclal  category  of  in- 
dividuals, your  agency  wUl  be  able  to  devise 
adequate  pollution  control  measures  which 
avoid  Imposing  undue  hardship  on  the  phys- 
ically handicapped. 
Sincerely, 

OXOBCX  M.  O'BUZN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


FOOD  PRICES  AND  THE  ELD: 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO      , 

or  NXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  runaway 
inflation  and  soaring  food  prices  are 
playing  havoc  with  the  lives  of  our  con- 
stituents. Low-  and  middle-income  famr 
Hies  are  having  their  buying  power  re- 
duced. In  some  instances  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  through  diversion  of  increas- 
ing i}ercentages  of  their  incomes  for 
food  items.  Those  on  small,  fixed  in- 
comes, especially  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled, find  themselves  forced  to  live  lives 
of  destitution  and  misery.  Yet,  despite 
the  mounting  evidence  that  serious  ills 
beset  our  coimtry  and  our  economy,  the 
administration  continues  to  assert  that 
jicomes  have  more  than  kept  up  with 
prices  and  we  never  had  it  so  good.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  informed,  after  mak- 
ing extensive  inquiries,  that  there  has 
been  only  a  1 -percent  increase  in  the 
overall  food  budget  of  the  American 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  simply  is  not  true. 
Instead  of  the  much-publicized  17.6  per- 
cent of  income  many  of  our  families  are 
spending  over  one-third  of  their  budgets 
for  food.  A  rough  extension  of  the  figures 
of  a  Department  of  Labor  survey  indi- 
cates that  during  recent  years,  even 
after  full  allowance  is  made  for  increases 
In  earned  income,  some  families  have 
to  spend  as  much  as  13  percent  of  their 
Incomes  more  Just  to  maintain  diets  they 
enjoyed  in  1960-61.  Others  are  experi- 
encing increases  ranging  from  11  to  3 
percent. 

Tom  Buckley,  in  last  Friday's  Times, 
describes  very  vividly  Just  how  the  eco- 
nomic squeeze  is  affecting  New  York 
City's  elderly.  For  the  information  of  my 
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colleagues,  I  am  Inserting  his  article  into 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

POVBtTT    AMD   PftlDB   TtUtT    CiTT'S    AOXD 

(By  Tom  Buckley) 

Many  of  the  old  people  who  shop  at  the 
A.  h  P.  at  First  Avenue  and  90th  Street  staad 
In  front  of  the  meat  oases  for  long  periods  of 
time.  like  chUdren  gazing  through  a  toy  store 
window. 

Some  of  them  shuffle  through  the  plastic- 
wrapped  steaks  and  chops,  as  though  they 
co\ild  taste  them  with  their  fingertips. 

Occaalonally,  an  old  man  or  woman  will 
bring  a  small  package  of  chopped  meat  doae 
to  his  eyes,  to  read  tbe  smudged  price  label, 
and,  more  often  than  not,  put  it  back. 

At  tbe  checkout  counter  they  put  down 
their  purchases — two  cans  of  spaghetti  per- 
haps, a  head  of  celery,  a  couple  of  potatoes, 
a  package  of  tea  bags.  Their  attention  never 
wavers  as  the  clerk  rings  up  the  total,  and 
then  arthritic  fingers  dig  reluctantly  into 
worn  change  ptiraes  and  wallets  to  nay  tbe 
bUl. 

In  his  office  a  oouple  of  days  ago,  Eamon 
ICurphy,  the  store  manager,  shook  his  head. 
"There's  not  much  they  can  buy,  and  that's 
the  truth,"  he  said. 

"Old  people  sometimes  steal  food."  he 
went  on.  "It's  never  very  much — a  small  pack- 
age of  chicken  maybe— and  I  dont  think 
very  many  do  it.  A  woman  could  leave  It 
In  her  shopping  bag  or  a  man  could  drop  It 
In  bis  shirt". 

"What  can  you  do»"  he  said.  "When  I 
catch  them.  I  tell  them  that  we  cant  run 
the  store  that  way  and  if  they  wont  stop, 
then  please  not  to  come  back.  Sometimes  they 
get  very  emotional.  They  cry  and  say  they're 
sorry." 

About  13  per  cent  of  tbe  city's  8  mUllon 
are  65  or  older,  a  figxue  that  increased  from 
about  10  per  cent  In  1960.  They  tend  to  be 
concentrated  In  the  Inner  boroughs,  and  In 
the  old  Yorkvllle  section,  where  the  A.  ft  p. 
Is  situated,  the  number  of  aged  persons  may 
be  double  tbe  citywlde  average. 

Many  cling  to  their  tenement  apartments 
on  the  side  streets,  despite  rising  rents,  the 
decay  of  the  buUdings  and  the  occasional 
harassment  of  landlords,  as  old  people  do 
throughout  Manhattan.  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx. 

Aside  from  tbe  handful  of  affluent  elderly 
who  clip  their  coupons  In  their  cooperatives, 
the  most  fortunate  of  the  old  people  in  Tork-i 
viUe  are  tbe  700  or  so  who  have  been  able 
to  get  low-rent  apartments  in  the  Stanley 
M.  Isaacs  Houses  at  91st  Street  and  First 
Avenue. 

There  they  can  pass  their  final  years  in 
comparatively  safe  and  decent  surroundings. 
In  the  project's  senior  center  there  are  social 
activities,  a  clinic,  and.  most  Important  these 
days,  a  cafeteria  that  serves  a  hot  lunch  for 
35  cents. 

^  .  .  .  . 

Like  virtually  all  of  the  city's  senior  cit- 
izens, the  residents  of  the  Isaacs  Houses  are 
entirely  dependent  on  their  monthly  Social 
Security  checks.  The  amounts  they  receive 
differ,  but  tbe  nationwide  average,  according  ' 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  la  $169 
for  a  single  person  and  $273  for  a  couple. 

In  comparison,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Labor  says  that 
the  minimum  budget  level  for  a  retired 
couple  living  in  this  area,  which  has  a  cost 
of  living  about  13  per  cent  higher  than  the 
national  urban  average,  works  out  to  $323.33 
a  month  for  a  couple  and  something  like  $200 
for  a  single  person. 

INFLATION  HtnrriNO  MORE 

The  Social  Security  Administration  pomts 
out  that  its  benefits  have  risen  61.8  per  cent 
smce  1969.  which  is.  in  fact,  at  a  faster  rate 
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than  the  cost  of  living.  Benefits  will  be  In- 
creased another  6.9  per  cent  next  year. 

However,  the  picture  Is  confused  by  the 
fact  that  until  the  past  18  months  the  infla- 
tion was  disproportionately  high  in  the  serv- 
ice sector  of  the  economy,  which  has  copi- 
paratlvely  little  impact  on  the  lives  of  older 
persona,  whUe  since  then  the  sharpest  In- 
creases have  been  In  food  and  rents. 

"From  July,  1972,  until  last  month."  a 
spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
said,  "meats  rose  18  per  cent  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  17  per  cent.  Old  people  can't  help 
but  be  aware  of  that.  They've  got  to  eat  every 
day.  It's  not  an  expense  that  can  be  deferred, 
like  buying  a  car,  say." 

"Tou  cant  buy  shoes,  you  cant  buy 
clothes,  you  cant  buy  anything."  said  Mre. 
Ernestine  Brown,  one  of  the  women  on  the 
bench. 

For  those  receiving  the  minimum  Social 
Security  payment  of  $84.60.  which  like  other 
benefits  will  be  Increased  by  6.9  per  cenf 'bext 
June,  the  situation  is  far  grimmer,  particu- 
larly since  only  76,000  of  the  nearly  1  mUlion 
elderly  in  the  city  receive  old-age  assistance 
payments. 

WSLTABK  AVOmED 

Those  who  are  getting  average  or  larger  So- 
cial Security  checks  are  not  eligible  for  it, 
but  of  those  who  are.  only  a  comparative 
handful  will  apply. 

"Old  people  around  here  bate  welfare  like 
poison  said  Mre.  Mary  Yankauer.  tbe  execu- 
tive director  of  tbe  Burden  Center  for  the 
Aging,  at  York  Avenue  and  85th  Street. 
"They  won't  even  go  to  the  welfare  office  to 
get  food  stamps  or  to  renew  their  half-fare 
subway  cards." 

It  is  this  quality  of  thorny  pride,  of  a  re- 
fusal to  accept  charity  after  a  lifetime  of 
honest  work,  that  fills  many  of  the  persons 
like  Mrs.  Yankauer  who  work  with  the  el- 
derly with  admiration  and  with  rage  at  what 
they  regard  as  the  shabby  way  they  are 
treated  by  society. 

What  stops  most  old  people  from  applying 
for  welfare,  even  In  desperation,  is  the  re- 
quirement that  they  can  have  no  more  than 
$500  in  liquid  assets.  Lacking  either  the  guile 
or  the  wish  to  conceal,  say.  the  existence  of  a 
savings  account  of  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
lara.  they  prefer  to  do  without. 

"It's  Inhuman  that  they  have  to  be  stripped 
that  far  down."  said  Mrs.  Yankauer.  "when 
you  can  see  comparatively  young  people  rip- 
ping off  welfare  and  wearing  fur  coats  and 
driving  new  cars.  That  money  gives  the  el- 
derly a  sense  of  Identity,  of  not  being  totally 
impoverished.  It  may  be  set  aside  for  their 
funeral,  to  make  sure  they  aren't  burled  in 
Potter's  Field." 

Among  Its  activities,  the  center,  which  re- 
ceives $41,000  a  year,  the  bulk  bf  its  Income, 
from  the  family  of  City  Councilman  Carter 
Burden,  helps  the  old  people  of  the  area  In 
threading  their  way  through  the  bureaucratic 
complexities  that  confront  them. 

Unlike  some  welfare  recipients  who  have 
expressed  their  displeasure  with  certain  pol- 
icies in  recent  years  by  beating  up  case- 
workers and  setting  fire  to  their  offices,  old 
people  can  only  try  to  struggle  through  the 
four-page  application  for  food  stamps  or  the 
10-page  application  for  Medicaid  and  accept 
silently  what  Mrs.  Yankauer  described  as  the 
InclviUty  of  city  clerks. 

"They  tend  to  take  out  their  fnistrations 
on  tbe  old  people,"  she  said.  "Many  of  them 
in  Yorkvllle  are  foreign-born,  and  there  may 
be  a  language  problem.  And  I'm  not  saying 
that  all  old  people  are  angels,  either.  Some  of 
them  can  be  very  difficult." 

What  strikes  Mre.  Yankauer  as  bitterly 
ironic  is  the  fact  that  while  most  old  people 
struggle  to  retain  a  shred  of  pride  and  inde- 
pendence on  an  Income  far  below  tbe  poverty 
level,  they  could  bankrupt  the  country  If 
they  simply  decided  to  Ue  down  on  the  side- 
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walk  and  wait  to  be  carted  off  to  a  municipal 
hospital,  nursing  home  or  welfare  hotel,  at 
10  times  the  cost. 

ILOEBLT    MOBnJZINO 

"Very  few  people  realize  that  only  about  S 
per  cent  of  the  elderly  are  living  in  places 
like  that."  she  said.  "They  don't  want  It,  and 
they  are  willing  to  make  all  kinds  of  sacrifices 
to  keep  out  of  them,  and  I  think  the  least 
that  the  country  can  do  is  to  help  them  more 
effectively  than  It's  doing  now." 

Gradually,  as  their  number  In  the  total 
population  Increases,  and  as  they  watch  the 
assets  they  accumulated  In  a  lifetime  of  labor 
destroyed  by  Inflation,  older  persons  are 
mobilizing  to  improve  their  position. 

The  Congress  of  Senior  Citizens  has  260,000 
members  here  and  is  affiliated  with  a  national 
organization  that  numbers  more  than  4  mil- 
lion. It  is  ^neraUy  regarded  as  highly  effeo- 
tlve  in  forcing  society  to  consider  the  plight 
of  the  aged. 

Surprisingly,  old  people  show  Uttle  resent- 
ment. Conversations  with  doeens  of  them 
revealed  a  seeming  acceptance  of  their  lot. 
"Old  people  don't  have  to  eat  so  much,"  said 
one  woman,  explaining  bow  she  got  by  with 
one  meal  a  day  at  a  senior  center. 

Lirrue  Rnp  raoK  cRiuiRKir  . 

Few  seem  to  get  any  assistance  from  their 
children.  "He's  got  a  lot  to  contend  with." 
said  another  woman,  speaking  of  a  married 
son  in  tbe  suburbs.  "Sometimes  I  lend  him 
money." 

If  there  are  resentments,  and  there  cer- 
tainly must  be,  they  are  buried  deep,  and  as 
anyone  knows,  grandparents  can  be  artftil 
dissemblere.  indeed. 

The  economic  situation  of  older  persons 
who  are  receiving  Social  Security  paj-ments 
at  or  near  the  mlnlmimi  and  who  have  re- 
fused to  accept  welfare  will  improve  marked- 
ly in  January. 

At  that  time,  tbe  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration will  state  old-age  assistance  plans 
take  over  the  distribution  of  throughout  the 
country,  guaranteeing  a  minimum  income  of 
$130  psr  month  for  single  persons  and  $196 
for  couples. 

"We  expect  100.000  New  Yorkers  to  apply." 
said  Miss  Alice  Brophy,  who  heads  the  New 
York  City  OfHce  for  the  Aging.  "They  will  be 
getting  Social  Security  checks  instead  of  wel- 
fare checks,  which  will  be  much  more  accept- 
able, since  older  people  feal  they  helped  to 
build  the  Social  Security  system." 

Othera  will  qualify  because  the  means 
test  under  the  new  law  allows  single  persons 
$1,500  and  a  married  couple  $2,500  in  assets, 
considerably  more  liberal  than  the  present 
limitations. 

CITT    LENDS    HAND 

Although  the  services  that  are  provided 
for  older  people  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  medical  care,  are  re- 
garded as  far  from  adequate,  particularly 
in  comparison  with  what  Is  available  in  many 
countries  in  eastern  and  western  Europe, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  more  has 
been  done  for  them  in  New  York  City  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  city's  Hximan  Resources  Administra- 
tion, for  example,  operates  65  senior  centers, 
where  hot  lunches  are  available  at  token 
cost,  and  which  provide  recreation  and 
health  facilltle<!. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  cut-rate  bus  and 
subway  fares,  for  which  the  city  pays  17.5- 
miUlon  annually  to  tbe  Transit  Authority, 
and  rent-Increase  subsidies  and  property-tax 
reductions  thaj  cost  another  $22 -million. 

Tbe  Office  for  tbe  Aging  has  also  secured 
reduced  prices  for  Yankee  baseball  games — 
tbe  Mets  limit  their  generosity  to  four  games 
a  year  and  the  pro  football  clubs,  which  seU 
all  their  tickets,  give  none — to  afternoon 
movies  and  other  events  that  the  aged  could 
not  otherwise  attend. 

One  reason,  observation  suggests,  why  old 
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people  have  been  so  long  neglected  Is  their 
invisibility.  There  are  many  of  them  on  the 
streets  of  Torkvllle  by  day.  for  example, 
trudging  slowly  from  their  apartments  to 
the  market,  or  to  the  clinic  at  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  to  the  Burden  Center  perhaps,  or 
to  the  tienox  Hill  Neighborhood  House,  which 
has  a  broad  program  of  assistance,  to  buy 
food  stamps,  or  sitting  quietly  on  the 
benches  In  Carl  Schurz  Park. 

THE    WITHDRAWAL* or    ACE 

But  by  early  evening,  when  the  area's 
young  secretaries  and  brisk  executives  are 
arriving  hoiae  from  work,  the  aged,  tired 
and  more  fearful  than  most  people  of  being 
mugged,  have  withdrawn  themselves  into 
their  apartments. 

Then  again,  one  does  not  really  see  old 
people,  in  the  way,  for  example,  that  a  man 
sees  a  pretty  girl  or  an  Afghan  hound  or  a 
man  at  the  wheel  of  a  large  and  shiny  car. 

Their  clothes  are  drab,  their  eyes,  by 
•nd  large,  reflect  little  light,  their  backs 
are  bent,  knees  stiff.  They  seem  to  withdraw 
into  themselves,  as  though  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing survived  so  long,  of  providing,  for  a  coun- 
try that  worships  youth  and  beauty  and 
cares  little  for  the  fruits  of  experience  except 
at  the  odd  moments  when  a  76-year-oId  sen- 
ator catches  its  fancy,  a  disagreeable  remind- 
er of  mankmd's  common  end. 


ASPIN  AND  PIKE  FIGHT  FLf QHT  PAY 
FOR  ARMCHAIR  OFFICERS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

^IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleagues  Representative 
Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin  and  Representa- 
tive Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York  for  their 
leadersiiip  last  June  in  our  vote  against 
flight  pay  for  noncombatant  Air  Force 
and  Navy  officers — a  vote  which  will  save 
taxpayers  $14.6  million  a  year. 

An  editorial  from  the  July  9,  1973, 
Kenosha  News,  and  articles  from  the 
June  27,  1973,  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  June  29,  1973,  New  York  Times,  fol- 
low: 

Aspin  Verstts  twe  Pentagon 

For  a  comparatively  new  congressman,  Les 
Aspin,  Democrat,  Wisconsin  First  District,  Is 
compiling  quite  a  record  of  leadership. 

Even  in  his  freshman  term,  a  bottom-of- 
the-heap  position  for  congressmen,  Aspin's 
knowledge  of  government  and  hard  work 
commanded  respect.  Now  six  months  Into' 
his  second  term,  he  and  his  energetic  staff 
are  showing  no  letup. 

One  of  Aspin's  latest  endeavors  was  to 
take  on  the  Pentagon.  Together  with  Rep. 
Otis  Pike,  D-N.Y.,  they  wanted  to  know  why 
some  earthbound  Air  Force  colonels  and  gen- 
erals and  Navy  captains  and  admirals  should 
be  receiving  flight  pay. 

Congress  had  decided  last  year  that  those 
ofiBcers  serving  in  noncombat  assignments 
should  not  receive  flight  pay  and  it  passed 
a  law  that  went  into  effect  this  June  1  to 
cut  off  funds  for  such  payments. 

But  then  Aspin  learned  that  the  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff,  Oen.  John  D.  Ryan,  signed 
an  order  that  for  aU  practical  purpoaes 
ignored  the  law  for  a  list  of  65  Air  Force 
generals.  (One  of  the  66,  as  fate  would  have 
it,  was  a  Oen.  John  D.  Ryan.) 

Ryan  said  that  those  generals  and  67 
colonels  were  in  Jobs  that  might  require 
them  to  fly,  whether  they  actually  flew  or 
not..and  that  such  officers  as  the  command- 
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er  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  were  In  "com- 
bat assignments."  c 

Aspin,  charging  that  Ryan's  action  rep- 
resented a  "clear  violation  of  law  and  utter 
defiance  of  civilian  authority,"  Joined  with 
Pike  to  lead  a  fight  against  a  House  blU 
that  would  have  prolonged  the  lame  duck 
flight  payments  untU  at  least  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Somewhat  s\irprislngly,  they  succeeded.  A 
motion  was  passed  telling  the  House  members 
of  a  Senate-House  conference  committee  to 
stand  firm  on  the  June  1  cutoff  date. 

They  did  it  in  the  face  of  a  lobbying  blitz 
from  officers.  And  if  it  is  upheld  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  their  action  could  make 
certain  that  the  114.6  million  a  year  savings 
foreseen  In  the  original  cutoff  bill  wlU  stay 
in  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

In  a  country  Incresislngly  concerned  about 
idflation  and  increasingly  concerned  alx>ut 
thef  behavior  of  the  people  it  pays  with  its 
tax  money,  the  Issue  Involved  Is  not  a  trifling 
one. 

Congress  should  uphold  the  June  1  cutoff. 

Aspin  and  Pike  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  role. 

Aspin  Blocks  Plight  Pat  Extension 
Washington,  D.C. — The  House  Armed  Serv. 
Ices  Committee  attempted  to  slip  an  exten- 
sion of  flight  pay  for  some  generals  and 
colonels  through  Congress  Tuesday  without 
mentioning  the  subject. 

The  attempt  to  get  quick  e^proval  was 
stopped  by  Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D-Wls.).  A^ln 
said  65  Air  Force  generals,  including  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  John  D.  Ryan,  still  got 
the  flight  pay  for  which  Congress  cut  off 
funds  effective  May  31. 

TEEMED    DEflANCE 

The  committee  tried  to  get  the  flight  pay 
extended  to  Dec.  31  by  having  the  House 
accept  a  Senate  amendment  to  a  dependents' 
benefits  bill.  But  the  House  never  heard  the 
words  flight  pay  mentioned. 

All  it  bad  was  a  motion  by  Rep  Samuel 
Stratton  (D-N.Y.)  to  take  up  the  depend- 
ents' bill,  accept  the  Senate  amendment  and 
grant  final  approval. 

Aspin  objected,  forcing  the  bill  to  be 
passed  by  some  other  procedure. 

Aspin.  who  disclosed  the  continuing  flight 
payments  to  the  65  generals  called  it  "a  clear 
violation  of  law  and  an  utter  defiance  of 
civilian  authority  by  the  Pentagon  brass." 

ABTTSES    CHARGED 

The  Air  Force  confirmed,  after  A^ln's 
statement,  that  it  had  authorized  flight  pay 
status  fcr  132  general  officer  positions  under 
the  new  restrictions. 

Congressional  restrictions  on  flight  pay 
were  enacted  because  of  widespread  com- 
plaints that  the  system  was  being  abused 
by  "weekend  warriors" — officers  who  drew 
full  flight  benefits  by  putting  In  token  flying 
time. 

Aspin  said  Ryan's  order  according  himself 
and  other  high  ranking  officers  flight  pay 
status  was  "a  new  low  in  the  whole  grubby 
history  of  armchair  officers  and  their  flght 
to  collect  flight  payments  they  don't  de- 
serve." 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  said  he  had  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  Investigate 
the  Air  Force's  compliance  with  the  new 
flight  pay  restrictions. 

House  Bars  Flight  Pat  por  Desk -Bound 
OfncERs 

Washington,  June  28. — Two  iconoclasts  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee — Rep- 
resentatives Otis  C.  Pike  of  Suffolk  and  Les 
Aspin  of  Wisconsin — took  on  the  military 
establishment  on  the  House  floor  today  and 
won  on  the  issue  of  flight  pay  for  desk-bound 
admirals  and  generals. 

With  some  lobbying,  satire  and  appeal  to 
the  political  instincts  of  Congressmen,  the 
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two  Democrats  got  the  House  to  go  on  record 
against  giving  flight  pay  to  colonels,  navy 
captains,  generals  and  admirals  who  do  not 

fly- 
As  was  gleefully  pointed  out  after  the  vote 
by  Mr.  Pike,  who  has  sat  in  critical  isolation 
on  the  committee  for  13  years,  it  was  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  decade  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  working  In  tan- 
dem with  the  military,  had  lost  an  issue  on 
the  House  floor. 

The  issue  before  the  House  was  whether 
to  continue  a  provision  incorporated  in  the 
defense  budget  last  year  banning  flight  pay 
after  May  31  to  any  officer  of  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  above  who  was  serving  in  a  "non- 
oombat  assignment." 

SENATE  MOVE   OPPOSED 

The  Senate  had  approved  an  amendment 
to  a  military  dependents  biu  postponing  the 
May  31  cutoff  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
counter-move  of  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr.  Aspin  was 
a  motion  instructing  House  conferees  not  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  in  a  Senate- 
House  conference  on  the  legislation. 

For  the  last  two  days,  as  the  two  Represent- 
atives mounted  their  campaign,  generals  and 
admirals  faced  with  lose  of  flight  pay  had 
been  buzzing  the  Capitol  in  a  concerted  lob- 
bymg  campaign.  From  their  home  districts, 
many  Oongreaamen  received  calls  from  offi- 
cers warning  that  they  oould  not  pay  for 
their  homes  If  tha  flight  pay,  which  Is  $246 
monthly  for  a  colonel  and  9166  for  a  general 
or  admiral,  was  stopped. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr.  A^ln  were 
engaging  in  some  lobbying  and  publicizing 
on  their  own.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Aspin  Issued 
a  news  release  complaining  that  Gen.  John 
D.  Ryan  had  signed  an  order  permitting  him- 
self and  64  other  Air  Ferce  generals  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  flight  pay. 

In  the  floor  debate,  Mr.  Pike  told  stories 
of  Air  Force  generals  who  swivel  around  so 
rapidly  in  their  Pentagon  chairs  that  they 
think  they  are  doing  outside  loops  and  are 
thus  entitled  to  flight  pay. 

By  the  time  the  members  reached  the  floor 
for  the  vote,  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr.  Aspin  had 
succeeded  in  casting  the  issue  in  terms  of 
whether  flight  pay  should  be  given  to  gen- 
erals and  admirals  who  did  not  fly.  Cast  that 
way,  the  choice  was  easy  for  the  majority. 
The  Pike-Aspin  motion  was  approved  by  a 
238  to  175  vote. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BURKE'S 
QUES-nONN  AIRES 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  ye-ir  since  I  was  first  elected  in 
19S6.  I  have  submitted  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  in  order  to 
better  ascertain  their  opinlon.s  on  iss\v»s 
before  the  Congress.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing results  to  my  colleagues  so  that 
you  may  compare  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents with  the  views  of  your  own. 
In  April  1973,  I  sent  out  210.000  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  people  living  in  my 
congressional  district — the  12th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  thus  far  I  have  re- 
ceived 36,183  replies.  The  following  Is  a 
tabulation  of  the  responses  by  percent- 
ages from  the  respondents: 
Burks  Congressional  Questionnaires,  1073 

1.  President  Nixon  has  Indicated  he  in- 
tends to  make  substantial  cuts  in  govern- 


ment spending.  Do  you  favor  such  reduc- 
tions even,  if  they  affect  your  favorite  fed- 
eral programs? 

Yes    _ _ 85  8 

No    14.2 

2.  Do  you  think  taxes  should  be  increased 
if  this  would  help  balance  the  budget  and 
curb  inflation? 

"^^ - - —     23.2 

I     No    76  8 

3.  National  Health  Insurance  will  be  a 
topic  of  discussion  in  Congress  soon,  wrhlch 
of  the  following  would  you  favor?  Select  one. 

A.  a  program  should  be  flnanced  by  in- 
creased taxes  and  operated  by  the  federal 
government. 

3«»    - 61.8 

No    48.2 

B.  a  federally  operated  program  should  be 
flnanced  by  employer  and  employee  con- 
tributions. 

J**    -- — -     70.8 

No 29.2 

C.  Income  tax  credits  should  be  allowed 
for  those  purchasing  private' health  insur- 
ance. 

Yes    85.8 

No      14  2 

D.  a  federally  funded  insurance  program 
for  catastrophic  iUnesses  only. 

^«8       75.3 

No    24.7 

E.  no  additional  federal  programs. 

3**     - 64.2 

No    — 36.8 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  declared 
most  State  abortion  laws  unconstitutional. 
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Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment restricting  the  practice  of  abortion? 

Yes    36  3 

No    53  7 

5.  Congress  must  pass  highway  legislation 
in  this  first  session  of  the  93rd  Congress. 
Would  you  favor  taking  monies  set  aside  for 
highway  construction  In  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  use  in  urban  mass  transit? 

Yes     53  7 

No      ._,. 46.3 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  transfer  most  of  the  OEO  programs 
to  other  agencies  and  to  dismantle  and  close 
down  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 

Yes     84  7 

No       15  3 

7.  According  to  the  peace  agreement  re- 
cently signed,  th9  United  States  agreed  to 
contribute  to  the  post  war  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam.  Do  you  agree  with  this  pro- 
vision? 

X**     14  1 

No    85  9 

8.  The  President  has  lifted  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls  except  on  food, 
health  care  and  construction.  He  has  sub- 
stituted voluntary  controls.  Do  you  agree 
with  this  change? 

Yes     24.4 

No      75  6 

9.  A.  Do  you  beUeve  the  U.S.  should  with- 
draw from  the  United  Nations? 

Yes     35  1 

No    64.9 

B.  If  we  do  not  withdraw,  do  you  believe 
that  there  should  be  further  cuts  in  our 
contributions? 


Wite 


Husband 


Yes 


No 


Y«s 


No 


1.  President  Niron  has  indicated  he  intends  to  make  sub- 

stantial cuts  in  Government  spending.  Do  you  favor 
such  reductions,  even  if  they  affect  your  favorite  Fed- 
eral programs? gg  Q         J4  Q 

2.  Do  you  fhinK  taies  should  be  increased  If  this  would  help' 

balance  the  budget  and  curb  inflation? 22  0        78  0 

3.  National  Health  Insurance  will  be  a  topic  of  discussion  iii' 

Congress  soon.  Which  of  the  following  would  you  fivorj 
Select  1 : 

(A)  A  program  should  be  financed  by  Increased 

Uxes  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   SO  8       49  2 

(B)  A  Federally-operated  program  should  "be  fc' 

nanced  by  employer  anaemployee  contribu- 
tions   73  7       26  3 

(C)  Income  tax  credits  should  be  allowed  forthose' 

purchasing  private  health  insurance. 87.2        12  8 

(D)  A  federally  funded  insurance  program  for  catas- 

trophic illnesses  only 75.1       24.9 

(E)  No  additional  Federal  programs,..'.'.'!.'""  $77       323 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  recently  declared  most  State  abortion' 

laws  unconstitutional.  Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional 

Amendment  restricting  the  practice  of  abortion?.  .  36.7        63.3 

5.  Congress  must  pass  highway  legislation  in  this  1st  session 

of  the  93d  Congress  Would  you  favor  taking  moneys 
set  aside  for  highway  construction  In  the  highway  trust 
fund  (or  use  in  urban  mass  transit? 56  0       44  0 


85.7 
24.4 


52.9 


68.2 

84.5 

75.6 
60.7 


36.0 


51.4 
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Z^       - 89.4 

No    — — 10.6 

10.  In  your  (pinion,  should  a  newspaper 
reporter  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  reveal 
the  name  or  source  of  his  news  story? 

Yes     62.9 

No    37.1 

11.  Do  you  favor  diplomatic  recognition 
and  economic  and  cultural  trade  with 

A.  Red  China 

^*"     76.9 

No    23.1 

B.  USSR 

^*s     76.2 

No      23.8 

C.  Cuba 

Yes     76  2 

No    23.8 

12.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  land-use  programs  for  criti- 
cal areas?  If  so,  do  you  favor: 

A.  Federal  legislation  to  assist  the  States? 

Yes     69.2 

No    _ 3Q  g 

B.  State  laws  only?  ' 

Yes    70.3 

No    29.7 

C.  Local  control?^ 

Yes     — Jp 72  5 

No    ,^.. 27  5 

This  year  in  response  to  several  re- 
quests from  my  constituents  I  provided 
separate  columns  for  the  answers  of  the 
husband  and  wife.  The  following  is  a 
tabulation  by  percentage  of  each  of  their 
views : 


MTife 


Husband 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


14.3 

75.6 

47.1 

31.8 

15.5 

24.4 
39.3 

64.0 

48.6 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  President  Nixon's  decision  to  transfer 

most  of  the  OEO  programs  to  other  sgencies  and  to 
dismantle  and  close  down  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity?    "^         g,  g        ,c  ,        -.  , 

7.  According  to  the  peace  agreement  lecen'tly  "signed  "the 

United  States  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  post  war 
reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam.  Do  you  agree  with 
tins  provision? *  I?  9       (17  I        !•;  a         bj  c 

8.  The  President  has  lifted  mandatory  wage"a"n"dp"ric"e"con"-" 

trols  except  on  food,  health  care  and  construction  He 
has  substituted  voluntary  controls.  Do  you  agree  with 
thischange? 25  0       7S  0       7^  o         7c  i 

9.  (A)  Do  you  believe  t,;e  United  States"shourd"wit"h"draw" 

from  the  United  Nations?.  35  g       64  2       34  5         SS  S 

(B)  If  we  do  not  withdraw,  do  you  believe  "that  there' 
Should  be  further  cuts  in  our  contributions?..  91  1         8  9       87  I  17  9 

10.  In  your  opinion,  should  a  newspaper  reporter  have "th"e 

right  to  refuse  to  reveal  the  name  or  source  of  his  news 

story?.. 64  5       35  5       61  S         MS 

11.  Do  you  favor  diplomatic  recoinition"irld"Kdrion.ic  and" 

cultural  trade  with: 

JSr'i*c''H"'* 76.8        23.2        77.1  22.9 

?nruhr       ""'■ - "2       21-8        7<-2         25.8 

\v^  uuoi. ... 48  0        52  0        4fi  1  SI  9 

12.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  assislin'theifevelopnienicf 

land  use  programsfor  critical  areas?  If  so  do  you  favor  • 
(A)  FedeiiiilesisUtion  to  assist  the  Stales? 70.9       29.1       67  6        32  4 

(C)  Localcontrol? 76.1        23.9       gg  g         3,3 


THE  FARM  LABOR  RESEARCH  COM- 
MITTEE: A  NEW  LOOK  AT  FARM 
LABOR 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
attempts  by  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Union,  led  by  Cesar  Chavez,  to  organize 


farmworkers  have  resulted  In  consumer 
boycotts  of  grapes  and  lettuce,  counter- 
boycotts  by  the  Teamsters  Union,  coer- 
cion, intimidation,  and  death. 

The  consequence,,  not  surprisingly,  is  a 
number  of  proposals  to  "remedy"  the 
situation  by  Federal  law.  There  are  pres- 
ently six  bills  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Labor  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  which 
would  either  extend  current  labor  law — 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act — to 
cover  farmworkers,  or  establish  a  new 


regulatory  system  which  would  incorpo- 
rate parts  of  the  NLRA  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  under  a  nationsJ  farm  labor 
relations  board  arrangement. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  three  sig- 
nificant facts  about  American  agricul- 
ture: It  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  and 
productive  Industries;  Its  history  is,  re- 
markably, relatively  free  of  labor  strife 
and  damaging  strikes;  farmworkers  are 
not  now  covered  by  Federal  labor  law. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  not  only  should 
proposals  to  extend  Federal  labor  law  to 


J 
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farmworkers  be  seriously  questioned  and 
studied,  but  a  fundamental  reexamina- 
tion of  Federal  labor  law  as  such  is  in 
order.  The  costs  of  goods  have  soared  on 
the  domestic  market  and  U.S.  industry  is 
having  great  difficulty  competing  in  the 
world  market.  Has  U.S.  labor  law  been  a 
major  cause  of  this?  Have  the  monopo- 
listic, compulsory  privileges  given  to 
imions  by  our  labor  law  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  labor  strife  and  undermined  effi- 
ciency and  production?  Surely  such  ques- 
tions deserve  careful  and  thoughtful 
attention. 

I  am,  therefore,  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  recent  information  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Research  Committee.  The  FLRC 
has  a  single  purpose — to  research  and 
aneJyze  farm  labor-management  rela- 
tions with  particular  attention  to  pro- 
posed legislation  in  this  field.  The  com- 
mittee does  not,  however,  merely  rehash 
the  same  old  issues  from  the  same  old 
perspective:  they  analsrze  current  legis- 
lation, but  in  so  doing  question  many  of 
the  supposedly  imquestionable  assump- 
tions upon  which  current  labor  law  is 
based. 

This  is  admirably  demonstrated  by  Dr. 
Sylvester  Petro.  a  professor  of  law  at 
Wake  Forest  University,  in  a  speech  pre- 
sented to  the  FLRC  on  July  17,  1973.  Dr. 
Petro  carefully  examines  the  msdn  pso- 
vislons  of  the  six  bills  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Labor  Subcommittee,  contends 
that  all  of  them  would  be  harmful  to  the 
agriculture  Industry,  the  farmworker, 
and  the  consiuner,  and  offers  some  pro- 
vocative, basic  principles  to  follow  in 
handling  the  farm  labor  problem. 

Although  Dr.  Petro's  speech  is  too  long 
to  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Con- 
CRxssiONAL  Record,  the  FLRC  is  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  abstracts  dealing  with  the 
essential  points  discussed  by  Dr.  Petro. 
Following  Is  the  first  abstract: 

ExcLTTsrvx  Representation — Whose 
Interests  Served? 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  leg- 
Lslatlve  proposals  to  extend  It  or  similar  labor 
law  to  agriculture,  all  base  their  central  pro- 
visions upon  the  stated  principle  of  free  em- 
ployee choice.  However,  they  all  flatly  con- 
tradict that  principle  by  their  "exclusive 
representation"  provisions.  Under  these  pro- 
visions, a  particular  union  selected  by  a  bare 
voting  majority  of  employees  becomes  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  all  employees 
in  the  unit.  This  perversion  of  the  majority 
rule  principle  abrogates  the  free  choice  of 
the  employees  who  do  not  want  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  particular  union,  or  indeed  may 
wish  to  act  as  their  own  bargaining  agents. 
Without  representation  by  any  union.  The 
effect  l3  to  serve  the  Interest  only  of  union 
officials. 

Under  our  current  system  of  labor  law 
based  on  the  NLRA  as  it  has  l>een  amended 
and  interpreted,  the  exclusive  representation 
provision  amounts  to  an  overwhelming  or- 
ganizing advantage  for  union  officials,  and  a 
denial  of  the  freedom  and  common  law  rights 
of  employers  and  employees.  The  only  thing 
union  officials  are  required  to  do  In  order 
to  become  the  sole  bargaining  agents  for  all 
the  employees  In  a  particular  unit  Is  to  sign 
up  or  win  the  election  votes  of  fifty  percent 
plus  one  of  those  employees.  Then  fifty  per- 
cent less  one  are  required  to  accept  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  negotiated 
by  those  union  officials,  losing  the  right  to 
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seek  their  own  best  deal  with  their  employer 
in  free  competition.  Furthermore,  the  non- 
consenting  employees  will  probably  have  to 
pay  dues  or  equivalent  fees  to  the  union  of- 
ficials they  voted  against,  since  one  of  the 
primary  bargaining  objectives  of  any  union 
bargaining  agent  Is  a  contract  clause  re- 
quiring union  membership  and  dues  pay- 
ment as  a  condition  of  employment. 

The  organizing  advantage  accorded  to 
union  officials  by  the  exclusive  representa- 
tion provision  has  been  further  extended  at 
the  cost  of  individual  rights  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Under  an  NLRB  rule, 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  an  employer 
can  be  required  to  bargain  with  iinion  rep- 
resentatives who  have  actually  been  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  his  employees  in  a  secret 
ballot  election.  According  to  the  NLRB,  this 
Is  justified  where  xinlon  officials  have  ob- 
tained the  slgnatiures  of  a  majority  of  the 
employees  on  "bargaining  authorization" 
cards  prior  to  the  election,  and  where  they 
have  charged  the  employer  with  "serious"  un- 
fair practices  that  make  a  fair  rerun  election 
an  "unlikely  possibility."  Of  course,  anything 
the  employer  might  do  or  say  to  In  any  way 
discourage  his  employees  from  casting  ballots 
for  representation  by  a  particular  union 
might  be  construed  uls  a  "serious"  unfair 
practice  under  the  NLks's  Interpretation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  NoRB  and  the  Supreme 
Court  have  held.  In  thW  recent  Oiastl  case, 
that  a  card  majority  Jluthorlzes  exclusive 
representation  even  where  the  meaning  of 
the  card  Is  misrepresented  to  the  employees 
who  sign  them.  In  that  case,  employees 
signed  cards  believing  that  they  were  calling 
for  a  representation  election,  only  to  be  told 
later  that  their  signature  on  the  card  was 
considered  as  a  vote  for  exclusive  represen- 
tation by  a  particular  union. 

Once  past  the  organizing  stage,  union  offi- 
cials enjoy  a  monopolistic  advantage  in  the 
coUectlve  bargaining  process  by  virtue  of  the 
exclusive  representation  principle.  The  em- 
ployer is  forbidden  to  deal  with  anyone  other 
than  the  exclusive  bargaining  agents  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  wages,  hours,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

The  exclusive  representation  provision  thus 
binds  both  employers  and  employees,  and 
ultimately  consumers,  in  a  strait  jacket.  The 
organizing  advantage  it  gives  to  union  offi- 
cials, along  with  the  other  special  privileges 
granted  by  the  NliRA,  has  contributed  to  the 
unionization  of  virtually  all  the  organlzable 
"blue  collar"  employees  in  American  industry, 
destroying  the  employees'  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  process.  The  bargaining  advantage  un- 
der the  exclusive  representation  principle  has 
enabled  union  officials  to  make  the  demands 
that  have  created  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment In  industry  and  have  priced  many 
American  goods  out  of  world  markets. 

But  while  Industry  has  been  suffering 
under  union  monopolistic  privileges  for  38 
years  under  the  NLRA,  Its  amendments  and 
interpretations,  American  agriculture  has 
used  its  freedom  from  governmental  Inter- 
vention In  farm  labor -management  relations 
to  establish  an  Impressive  record  of  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency,  and  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  healthiest  segments  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  Nlnety-flve  percent  of  Amer- 
ican farms  arc  small  family  farms,  which 
would  be  at  least  as  vulnerable  to  unioniza- 
tion as  Industry  generally,  If  pending  legis- 
lative proposals  were  passed.  Armed  with 
the  si>ecial  monopolistic  privileges  granted  by 
our  current  system  of  labor  law,  union  offi- 
cials would  be  able  to  undermine  the  produc- 
tivity, destroy  the  economic  health,  and 
abuse  the  rights  of  agricultural  employees, 
employers,  and  consumers  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Industry 
generally.  Can  we  afford  to  extend  to  the 
food-producmg  sector  of  our  economy  labor 
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laws  that  serve  the  Interest  only  of  power- 
bxingry  union  officials? 


OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MASTIJiNS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  HCXtAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  list  of  those  people  from  the 
State  of  Maryland  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare who  have  been  cited  for  their  out- 
standing service  during  1972  and  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  these 
employees  I  would  like  to  have  prmted 
into  the  Record  the  names  of  the  recip- 
ients of  those  awards: 

The  Secretary  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Wxi.rASK, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Ho43an, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Hogan:  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  30,  1973, 1  am  pleased  to  submit  a 
list  of  employees  of  the  Department  f^og^'the 
State  of  Maryland  who  received  awa 
Ing  1973  and  1973. 

It  is  Indeed  commendable  that  ya 
to  flnd  the  time,  in  view  of  your  bj 
ule,  to  pay  tribute  to  these  outsta 
ployees,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  b€ 
preclatlve  of  yo\ir  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,    *- 
•        _  Sccrerroy. 

Recognition  of  Recipients  op  Awards 

DISTINCtriSHED    SERVICE    AWARD 1972 

Sidney  Edelman,  Thomas  McFee,,  Charles 
Miller,  John  R.  Seal,  M.D.,  and  Thomas  M. 
Tlerney. 

DISTINGinSHED    SERVICE    MEDAL 1972 

Surg.  Oen.  Harold  M.  Granlng,  Surg.  Oen. 
EUnery  A.  Johnson,  Surg.  Oen.  Seymour  J. 
Kreshover,  and  Surg.  Oen.  Robert  Van  Hoek. 

SECRETARY'S    SPECIAL   CITATION 1B72 

Stuart  H.  Clarke,  William  Russell,  and  Dr. 
Carl  Kupfer. 

MERITORIOUS    SERVJCE    MEDAL 1972 

Diet  Dir.  Merme  BonneU,  Surg.  Oen.  Ber- 
tram Brown,  Sclent.  Dlr.  Lewis  J.  Cralley, 
Surg.  Oen.  Edgar  N.  Duncan,  Med.  Dlr. 
David  M.  Fried,  Surg.  Oen.  John  C.  Oreene, 
Surg.  Gen.  Gerald  M.  Hansler,  Vet.  Dlr.  Joe 
R.  Held,  Surg.  Oen.  Thomas  J.  Kennedy, 
Jr.,  and  Nurse  Dlr.  Floreace  M.  Seldler. 


COMMISSIONER  8   CFIATIONa 


-1972 


John  L.  Gianoncelli,  Doyle  Hagan.  Richard 
P.  Harmon,  John  A.  Helsper,  Theordore  O. 
Kalandros,  Arthur  E.  O'Dell,  David  R.  Smith, 
John  N.  Tralno,  Levi  J.  Ogden,  Ursula  K. 
Stickles,  John  E.  Hahn,  Oerald  Shelnbach, 
Elmer  C.  Lupton,  Robert  C.  Marks,  and  Revoe 
»  P.  Matthews. 

Joseph  L.  .^esczyk,  Winifred  Brogden, 
Camlllo  E.  Colletta.  Farrell  K.  Davis.  Leonard 
S.  Diamond,  Albert-U  Harrison,  Jack  H.  Hill, 
Kent  B.  Keene,  Wlnlam  J.  McOraw,  Hazel 
O.  MlUs,  Valerie  J.  Murphy.  EsteUe  C.  Parker, 
Marlon  E.  Reals,  Beulab  E.  Saunler.  and 
Lawrence  S.  HKulman. 

Lawrence  E.  Seng,  Irene  C.  Shea,  t>avld  B. 
Smith,  Kathleen  A.  Stevenson,  \MLnlca  B. 
Adamski,  MUdred  J.  Alexander,  cflarlotte  S. 
Bennett,  Thomas  H.  Boyer,  Mary  Carolyn 
Brazezlckl,  Jack  H.  Campbell,  Mary  Ann  Cec- 
conl,  Carolyn  D.  Davis,  Dorothy  M.  Dewsnap, 
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Veronica  L.  Freeman,  and  OUle  E.  Hanson. 

Ronald  W.  Hniman.  Joan  A.  Jennings,  Paul 
F.  Koehler,  Alfonso  R.  Lewis,  Donald  L.  Louey, 
Oharlea  J.  Schrelbels,  Jr.,  Donald  E.  Marks 
Walter  B.  Murphy,  Bruce  A.  Neumyer,  Agnes 
A.  Schmltt,  Oeorge  L.  Smlgovsky.  William  J. 
Thompson,  Dorothy  M.  Belzer,  Leon  Bern- 
stein, and  Patience  Laurlat. 

Laura  M.  Chambers,  OUbert  C.  Fisher,  Alvln 
L.  Freedman,  Robert  c.  Mullen,  Karen  S. 
Adams,  Wendell  H.  Bearden,  Ronald  Blavatt, 
Elsie  C.  Fried.  Frederick  S.  Heuschele,  Lyle  T. 
Hickey,  Molly  L.  Leath.  James  A.  Lesh,  Karen 
H.  Ross,  WUllam  E.  Wood,  and  Marv  C 
Kudyba. 

MEMBERS  OF  OROtTP  AWARDS 1078 

Dieter  Ammann,  Loree  Bengston,  Merman 
Berger,  Ronald  Bowling,  Susan  Brownsteln, 
Martin  Corcoran,  Edumund  Dl  Olorglo,  Ruth 
Eggelston,  Irving  Elsenmeyer,  Oeorge  Freed. 
John  OUlard,  R.  Douglas  Glynn.  Prank  Gould, 
Peter  Hughes,  Arthur  Jeffriees,  Julius  John- 
son, Benjamin  Klrman.  Donald  McSween, 
Sharon  Miller,  Charles  Payne,  Charles  Pear- 
son, Edwin  Prlgmore,  Elizabeth  Rleger.  Na- 
thaniel Roberson.  OUvla  Singh,  Robert  Splg- 
ner,  Virginia  Stasica.  Susan  Stoddard,  Martin 
WalUch,  Beverly  Weber,  Ralph  Adoock,  and 
John  Colburn. 

James  Gerhardt.  Alan  Harris,  Mike  Her- 
rlck,  Lee  Hosford.  Oeorge  Kretz,  Harry  Overs, 
Roger  Paton,  Don  Rank,  Donald  Ryerson, 
Arthur  Solomon,  Satoru  Terada,  Oeorge 
Tamamura,  Kevin  Buckley,  Gary  E.  Good, 
Douglas  B.  Hoffman,  Harry  A.  Synder,  John 
Brassard,  Leonard  Grebow,  Alan  Hunzeker, 
Earl  Kralsser.  David  Macioch,  Gary  MiUer, 
Richard  Schaefer.  Raymond  Swartz,  Joseph 
Ward,  Elaine  Whelan,  Theodore  Zamerskl, 
Nelson  J.  Brenneman,  Kenneth  C.  Hansely, 
Michael  P.  McCoy,  Prank  D.  Rettallata,  and 
Stephen  P.  Lippenholz. 

Malcolm  W.  Ewell,  Lillian  M.  Dodson 
Dorothy  S.  Projector,  Judith  S.  Bretz.  Ken- 
neth Dymond.  Ellen  Murray,  Tillie  Mazor. 
Eugene  Moyer.  Gilbert  C.  Deshales.  William 
D.  Bevensee.  Charles  F.  Perrara,  Allan  Goro- 
chow,  Warren  L.  Hobbs.  Alvln  S.  Levy,  Joseph 
R.  Michel,  Mary  F.  O'Connor.  David  Bern- 
stein, Robert  Beveridge,  WUllam  Denk, 
Leonord  Ensor,  Catherine  GlanvUle,  John  M. 
Hayes,  Ralph  Hersh.  Robert  Marder,  Nancy 
Ranck.  Winston  D.  Rohrbeck.  and  Raymond 
Worley. 

COMMENDATION    MEDAL 1972 

Med.  Dlr.  Joe  W.  Atkinson.  Nurse  Dlr. 
Margaret  Benson,  Nurse  Dlr.  Rita  Chow, 
Nurse  Dlr.  Elizabeth  Edwards.  Sr.  San  E. 
Richard  A.  Coddlngton,  Nurse  Dr.  Helen 
Poerst,  Sa.  Hso,  William  C.  Jenkins,  Sr.  San. 
John  E.  LaPlante,  Nurae  Dlr.  Ruth  J.  Metka. 
Med.  Dlr.  J.  Kiffln  Penry,  Diet  Dlr.  Jean  M. 
Pope.  Sr.  Surg.  Charles  L.  Vogel,  and  Sr.  Hso. 
Joseph  K.  Wagoner. 

FDA    AWARD  OF  MERIT — 1972 

Paul  DlNenna,  John  Collins,  Robert  Rosen- 
thal. Pearlie  McKeough,  Herbert  Blumenthal, 
Ogden  Johnson,  and  Robert  Sauer. 
Group  award 

Robert  Brltton,  Mary  Jo  Robinson,  Samuel 
Ingraham,  Walter  Oundaker,  Robert  Parley, 
Marguerite  Ward,  Rodger  Leupold.  John  Eure, 
Jane  Pahey.  and  Marie  Shaffer. 

Earl  W.  Robinson.  Ethel  Johnson.  Darrj'l 
Adams.  Angelina  Calomeris,  D.  J.  McConeghy, 
Thomas  Moore,  Walter  Beaugh,  Robert 
Jacobs,  James  Mague,  and  N.  M.  LaTorre. 

SUPERIOR    SERVICE   AWARD — 1972 

Donald  Hlrsch,  Ruth  Bozeman,  Betty  Wal- 
ler. Doris  Conley.  David  Dukes,  Nathan  Dick, 
Jerry  Sutton,  Stuart  H.  Clarke,  and  Robert 
B.  Herman. 

Ms.  Edith  Robins,  Judith  L.  Carpenter, 
Ronald  J.  WyUe,  Dr.  Ermlnlo  Costa,  Dr.  SaiU 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Feldman.  Dr.  Marian  Badke  Tarrow.  Isaiah 

Rusaell,  Ms.  Virginia  Knode,  and  Ella  J.  Jones. 

Group  atoard 

LUlian  M.  Buhl,  Arlene  A.  Mosler,  and  Rose 
B.  HoUy. 

Donald  C.  Parks.  Joseph  Lelter.  PhJD.,  VkvU 
B.  McCam,  Verda  E.  Rezroth,  Jamee  W. 
Schrlver,  Earle  L.  Browning,  Virginia  John 
Evans,  Sc.D.,  Frank  J.  Rauscher,  Jr.,  PhX)., 
J.  Palmer  Saimders.  Ph.D.,  Saul  A.  Schepartz, 
PhX).,  Robert  H.  PurceU,  MJ>.,  David  R 
Davles,  PhX>..  Elizabeth  F.  Neufeld.  PhJJ., 
Herbert  A.  Sober,  Ph  J3.,  Robert  E.  Burke,  MJD., 
Amaldo  Lansansky,  UX>.,  Theodore  Cooper! 
MJJ.,  W.  Olen  Moss.  PhJj.,  Oordon  J.  Dlovdahl 
L.  Earl  Laurance,  Edward  J.  DrlscoU.  DJJJ3., 
Otto  A.  Bessey,  PhX)..  Donald  T.  Chalkley, 
PhX)..  and  William  Fine  Raub,  PhJ>. 

RscoomnoN  of  Rscipnum  of  Awards 

DISmrotriBRKD    SERVICE   AWARD— 1973 

Stuart  H.  Clarke.  Elizabeth  A.  Chase,  Char- 
lotte E.  Orenson,  Thomas  O.  Parrott,  James 

D.  Isblster,  and  Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 

mUTOBIOTTS  SERVICE   MKDAL-^ieTS 

Med.  Dlr.  O.  OUbert  AshweU,  Sr.  Surg. 
I«weUyn  T.  Barker,  Pharm.  Dlr.  Mark  H 
Bamett.  Med.  Dlr.  Ruth  E.  Dunham,  San.  E. 
Dlr.  James  H.  Eagen,  Pharm.  Dlr.  Robert 
Pfankel,  Med.  Dlr.  George  G.  Olenner,  Med. 
Dlr.  Jerome  Oreen,  Nurse  Dlr.  Marie  F.  Han- 
zel,  Med.  Dlr.  Clarence  L.  Hebert,  San.  Engr. 
Dlr.  Edwin  M.  Lamphere,  Med.  Dlr.  John  M. 
Lynch,  Hso  Dlr.  Ruth  F.  Richards,  Sclent. 
Dlr.  John  A.  Scigllano,  Med,  Dlr.  Thomas  L. 
Shlnnlck,  Diet.  Dir.  Jeanne  L.  TUlotson, 
Sclent.  Dir.  Elizabeth  K.  Welsburger,  Med. 
Dlr.  Kamehameha  K.  Wong,  Ther.  Dlr.  Dean 
P.  Currier,  Pharm.  Dlr.  Arthur  Dodds,  Harry 
W.  Bruce,  Jr..  D.D.S.,  Daniel  F.  Whiteside, 
D.D.S.,  Richard  R.  Bates,  MJ3.,  and  George 

E.  Oarrington,  D.D.S. 

SECRETARY'S   SPECIAL  CITATION — 1973 

Audrey  Vincer,  Peter  Wheeler,  Peter  Hutt, 
Peter  Holmes,  Richard  Seggel,  Scott  Flem- 
ming,  Poy  L.  Lunsford,  Donald  E.  Johns,  Dr. 
Emory  Johnson,  and  Gerald  Kurtz. 

COMMENDATION    MEDAL 1973 

Sr.  San.  E.  Robert  L.  Bolln.  Jr.,  Hs  Dlr 
Gloria  S.  Burlch,  Sr.  San.  E.  John  Keith  Cars- 
well,  Med.  Dlr.  Jean  R.  L.  Herdt,  Sr.  Surg. 
King  Holmes.  Pharm.  Dlr.  Thomas  H.  Hodges, 
Nurse  Dlr.  Marlon  Keagle.  Nurse  Dlr.  Beatrice 
Marino,  Sr.  No.  Helen  M.  Mangan,  Hs.  Dlr. 
Sheldon  MUler,  San.  Dlr.  WUllam  C.  MUler, 
Sr.  No.  Barbara  Rolling,  Hso.  Douglas  Lee 
Spron,  Dent.  Dlr.  Kenneth  T.  Strauch,  and 
Nurse  Dlr.  Virginia  Worsley. 

COMMISSIONER'S    CriATIONS 1973 

Elliot  Klrschbaum.  Jane  H.  Pelesz,  Ruth 
A.  White.  Irving  L.  Becker.  Robert  E.  Bev- 
eridge, Peter  O.  Guthrie,  Eva  R.  Stunkel, 
James  H.  Troy,  Barbara  E.  Glaser,  Glen  R. 
Dehn,  Evelyn  B.  Faulk.  Royce  C.  Elsen,  Na- 
thaniel M.  Plgman,  Michael  J.  Borman,  Ver- 
non W.  Burnett.  Minnie  R.  Christian,  Car- 
roll T.  Cogar,  James  A.  Cornish,  Joan  R. 
Coughlln.  Evelyn  M.  Petterman,  Geneva  R. 
Fitzgerald.  Maceo  C.  Holland.  Patricia  B.  Kls- 
ner.  Charles  P.  Lear.  Robert  A.  LUly,  Mar- 
garet D.  Murphy,  LucUle  B.  Reld,  Lylle  M. 
Smith.  Mary  C.  Stokes.  J.  Arthur  Thomas, 
Helen  M.  "Hppett,  Lee  P.  Washington,  Charles 
L.  Weber,  Arthur  Garnet  West,  Mary  S,  Alder- 
man, Lucille  D.  Aler.  Gordon  A.  Berg.  Jr., 
Lena  O.  Bunch,  and  Marlon  P.  Goldberg. 

Huldah  Lleberman,  Prank  E.  Murphy,  Mar- 
lon C.  Myers,  Evelyn  J.  NeSmith.  John  Ross, 
Kenneth  J.  Seaman,  Beverly  Smith,  Beverly 
A.  Taylor.  Dorothy  L.  AUulls,  Kathleen  M. 
Kllnger,  Robert  Marder,  John  J.  Hladky, 
Sylvia  Cooke  Martin.  Sol  Sherman,  Raymond 
M.  Slllup,  Bernard  A.  Dowglello,  Hlnda  E. 
Silver.  Marvin  Brody.  Flora  N.  Brooks,  IdeUa 
Hardy.  Diane  James,  Oeorge  Kotlshlon.  Mary- 
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lou  M.  Lewis,  Bosemarle  B.  Naugskl,  Salva- 
tore  A.  Petti,  Abraham  J.  Teltler.  and  A. 
Robert  Trazsl.  , 

MEMBERS  OF  GROUP  AWARDS — I9T3 

Philip  A.  Merchant,  Kenneth  N.  Russell, 
Jr.,  Benjamin  Longnecker,  John  Burkhart. 
PatrlcU  Briscoe.  Karl  Zeuch.  Henry  O'Brien. 
Carolyn  Elbeck.  Jannette  Recek,  Claire  B. 
Bates.  Nancy  S.  Benjamin,  James  W.  Casey 
EmUy  CogsweU,  Louis  HUlman,  Bertha  b! 
Jones.  MUdred  C.  Long«rbeam,  Gwendolyn  H 
McCray,  and  Marv  V.  Means. 

Lynda  Jackson,  M.  Dolores  Athas,  Michael 
C.  Coco,  Clara  R.  Fields,  Dorothy  K.  Thomas 
Margaret  E.  Houchlns,  Carl  E.  Cookerly,  Ka- 
ma C.  Anderson,  Fellpa  A.  Bond,  Frances  M. 
Brown,  Anna  C.  Carter,  Shirley  L.  Clark 
I*wl8  P.  Coale,  Audra  I.  DoU,  Annie  L.  Jones' 
Norma  0.  Uunar,  Myrtle  M.  Snack,  Julius 
E.  Wilson,  and  Jacqueline  E.  YeUowdy 

Anna  I.  MlUer,  Esther  Nicolaus,  Bernard 
H.  Relchlyn,  Roy  C.  Thompson,  Ruth  E 
Woods,  Paul  Area,  Charles  A.  Russell,  Ralph 
O.  Salvagno.  Carl  H.  Walker,  RusseU  J.  El- 
drldge,  James  Bern  Ulenclk,  Benjamin  L  De- 
laney.  Robert  Thomas  WlUlams,  Joseph  John 
Tlghe,  James  Robert  Kelley,  and  Louis  J 
Schott. 

DISTINOTJISHED    SERVICE    MEDAL — 1978 

Med.  Dlr.  G.  Robert  L.  Bowman. 

SUPKRVISOKT  EXCELLENCE  AWARD — 1978 

Stephanie  F.  Delvecchlo,  Gladys  E.  Palmer, 
and  George  L.  Smlgovsky. 

CXRTinCATX  OF  APPRXCUTION — 1978 

William  Brown  Mary  Z.  Gray.  MOeelle 
Mulloy,  Mary  Jumalon,  and  OUver  A.  Hln- 
ton. 

FDA  AWARD  OF  MERIT — 1973 

John  T.  Walden,  WUUam  P.  Randolph, 
Ropert  Moure,  John  Droke.  Jacob  Markowitz. 
Oerald  F.  Meyer,  Julian  Kramer,  Henry  e! 
Simmons,  Marlon  Flnkel,  and  Donald  Helm. 

Ogden  Johnson,  Mae  Walton,  J.  WiUiam 
Boehne,  Allan  Forbes,  Joseph  V.  Rodrlcks. 
Jerry  Gaskill,  Samuel  Sperling,  Henry  L. 
Verhulst,  James  O.  Gesllng,  Peter  Hutt,  and 
Robert    Wllmoth. 

SUPERIOR  SERVICE  AWARD 1973 

Edward  J.  Dyer.  Helen  H.  Hudson,  Henry  M. 
Klssman,  PhX).,  Calvin  B.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Doris 
M.  Chaney,  Gregory  T.  O'Conor,  MJ5.,  Ira  H. 
Pastan.  MJO.,  Herbert  J.  Rapp,  Sc.D.  WUllam 
D.  Terry,  M.D.,  Rosemary  H.  Williams,  Sey- 
mour H.  Wollman,  PhJ5.,  Henry  M.  Pales,* 
Ph.D..  Robert  P.  Akers.  Ph.D.,  George  L. 
Payne,  Dewltt  Stetten,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Norman 
P.  Salzman,  Ph.D..  Robert  L.  Schrelber,  Mar- 
tin Gellert,  PhX).,  Ronald  W.  Lamont-Hav- 
ers,  M.D.,  George  T.  Brooks,  PhX).,  Reubin 
Andres,  M.D.,  Fernando  L.  Leon,  Carl  D. 
Douglass.  Ph.D.,  Francis  A.  McDonough,  A. 
James  Thomas,  John  M.  Dolan,  Estelle  8. 
Eisendrath,  Andrew  J.  Cardinal,  Barbara 
Cummlngs,  Mrs.  Margaret  Barbour,  Tlllle 
Pollock,  and  WUllam  L.  Bort.  Sr. 

Marie  Wharen,  Helen  Sutherland,  Dr.  Jane 
Lln-Fu,  Donald  Harrington,  Ph.D.,  Ms.  Gloria 
Wackernah,  Thomas  F.  A.  Plaut,  B.  J.  Sades- 
ky,  Alice  L.  Muth,  Anne  M.  Gibson,  Judith 
P.  Punkhouser,  Ralph  Simon,  Ph.D.,  Sam 
SUverstein,  Ph.D.,  Bonnie  Zevln,  Kate  Kru- 
pen,  Beatrice  Shriver,  PhJD.,  Esther  Diamond, 
James  Stockdale,  Morris  Cohen,  Albert  J. 
Rlchter,  George  P^u.ssell,  Jr.,  Giovanni,  Dl- 
Chlro,  M.D.,  J.  Gordon  DuBay.  Julius  J.  Kess- 
ler,  Ervln  F.  Rothenbuhler,  Kenneth  C. 
Blythe,  Henry  V.  Chadwlck,  PhUlp  S.  Law- 
rence, Ralph  L.  Sloat,  Jr.,  Reta  America 
fMrs.).  Fred  Elmadjlan.  PhJJ.,  Leo  G.  Leit- 
ner,  Jr.,  and   Marie  A.  Freeman. 

EQUAL     OPPORTUNITY      ACHIEVEMENT      AWARD— 
1973 

Herbert  R.  Compton,  Jr.  and  James  A. 
Thomas. 
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OT7TSTANDINO    HAKDICAPPXO    KICPLOTKX    OF    TRX 
YEAR  AWAJU>— 1B73 

Howard  M.  Nlckelson. 

EQUAL   OPPORTUNITT   ACHIEVKJUNT    AWARD — 
1973 

Peter  Barton  Hutt,  Alvln  L.  Qottlleb, 
Sharon  Beall,  Eric  Bliunberg,  Linda  Broad- 
water, Roscoe  Bryant,  Becky  Butler,  Orace 
Edwards,  Linda  Edwards,  Virginia  Fartcas, 
Carol  Purlow,  Jay  Geller,  Louis  Hanklns, 
Phlllis  Henkel.  Mlchele  Isaacson,  Maureen 
James,  Shelly  Kornspan.  Arthur  tievlne,  Fran- 
cis McKay.  Stephen  McNamara,  Lois  Parrlsh, 
Mary  Sapersteln,  and  Richard  Shupack. 

Rlihard  Silverman.  Barbara  Splvak,  Robert 
Splller,  Jeffrey  Springer.  Jack  Wohlrelch,  Rose 
Adler,  Oerald  Q.  Altman.  EUla  Barahan.  Susan 
Blizzard,  Ruth  Bozeman,  Evelyn  Bradford, 
Mary  Brennan,  Mary  Broenlng,  James  Bruce, 
Frak  Dell'Acqua,  Oeraldlce  Dernoga,  Lester 
Ebert,  Henry  Elgles,  James  Fritz,  Shirley 
Oaby,  Randolph  Oalnes,  Donald  Garrett, 
Mary  Oludt.  and  Henry  Goldberg. 

Diane  Haynes.  Marjorle  Hoffman,  Sandra 
Huber,  Klnsey  James,  Doris  Johnson,  Robert 
Longo,  Christie  Lowman,  Marjorle  McOee, 
Dora  McMlchael.  Joseph  Moran,  Llla  Morgan, 
Stephanie  Morris,  Sharon  Nell,  James  Pyles, 
Edward  Schor.  Steven  Selzer,.  Edward  Steln- 
house.  Oard  St^henson.  Richard  Strom, 
Thomas  Stuber,  Kathryn  Wagner,  Jerry  Wall, 
and  Stephen  Weiss. 

Frances  White,  Gloria  White,  Llewellyn 
Woolford,  Verrell  Dethloff.  Bill  Hicks,  Walter 
McCabe,  John  Watson,  Selma  Floyd,  Donald 
Hlrsch,  Galen  Powers.  Shirley  Smith,  Jacque- 
line Bennett,  Burton  Berkley,  Thomas  Ferrle, 
Beverly  GUlette,  Ronald  Guttman,  Manuel 
HUler.  Vivian  Jones.  Norman  Latker.  Edward 
Lowenberg.  Leroy  Randall.  Karln  Reynolds, 
David  White,  and  Peggy  Whlttlngton. 

Dorothy  wufong,  Pearlle  Wlnzer,  Sidney 
Edelman,  Esther  Rechenback,  Joel  Mangel, 
Howard  Walderman,  David  E.  Benor.  Joan 
Beach,  Donald  Young,  Jerry  Tipton,  Richard 
Rlseberg.  William  G.  Ketterer.  Pam  Wines. 
Katherine  Cage,  Christine  Butler.  Betty  Har- 
mon, Eula  James.  WUliam  Kaplln,  Katherine 
Saunders,  and  Steven  Winnlck. 

Dorothy  Ashwood,  Ann  Baldea,  Cheryl  Cal- 
lowajr,  Al  Hamlin.  Howard  Holsteln.  Alan 
Jacobson,  Jerry  Luck,  Marriann  Shultz,  St. 
John  Barrett.  Darleen  DelValle.  Marga  Laboy, 
Mary  Moulton,  Donald  Bass,  Elizabeth  Croog, 
Azalee  Lattlmore.  Virginia  Mitz.  Marguerite 
Oswald,  Alberta  Payne,  and  Arthur  Shapiro. 


OUlf  NATION  SALUTES  HON.  ROB- 
ERT STAKESING.  MANAGING  EDI- 
TOR OE  THE  NEWS,  PATERSON. 
N.J.         ^ 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday i  September  10.  1973^ 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  priv- 
ilege and  honor  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  lifetime  of  outstanding  public 
service  rendered  by  an  esteemed  mem- 
ber of  my  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
State  of  New  Jersey, , and  good  friend, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Stakesing  of  Haw- 
thorne, N.J.  As  a  leading  news  corre- 
spondent and  editorial  writer  for  over  a 
half  century.  Bob  Stakesing  during  the 
past  four  decades  has  been  city  editor 
and  later  managing  editor  of  the  Pater- 
son  News,  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  pres- 
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tlglous  newspapers.  The  Paterson  News 
has  been  a  source  of  great  strength  In 
contributing  to  the  vital  and  essentisQ 
role  of  the  news  media  In  our  society.  On 
Saturday.  September  15,  I  look  forward 
to  participating  in  a  fellowship-testi- 
monial-retirement dinner  in  tribute  to 
his  illustrious  and  distinguished  career 
performed  quietly,  industriously,  and  un- 
biased, in  fairness  to  all,  with  effective- 
ness, brilliance  of  character  and  the 
highest  Integrity. 

The  intensity  of  Bob  Stakeslng's  seri- 
ousness of  purpose,  the  depth  of  his  sen- 
sitivity, his  thoroughness  and  fairness 
in  reporting  the  news  in  every  respect 
were  undoubtedly  evident  to  his  pred- 
ecessor, the  city  editor  who  Interviewed 
and  hired  him.  Just  out  of  high  school, 
as  a  cub  newsman  a  little  more  than  50 
years  ago.  To  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortime  to  know  him,  his  warm 
human  characteristics  have  certainly 
manifested  themselves  In  the  quality 
of  his  writing  and  the  wealth  of  his  wis- 
dom which  have  truly  enriched  the  news- 
paperman's institution  and  instrumen- 
tality by  which  information  and  ideas 
on  public  matters  are  disseminated  in 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  agreed  that  as 
sources  of  information  and  sources  of 
influence,  the  news  media  Is  an  Integral 
and  critical  element  In  America's  de- 
mocracy and  the  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  newspaperman's  translation  of 
daily  contacts,  events,  and  experiences  of 
our  people  is,  in  large  measure,  responsi- 
ble for  America's  preeminence  in  having 
the  best  informed  citizenry  la  the  world 
today.  The  initiative  and  leadership  of 
the  newsmen  help  shape  the  destiny  of 
our  Nation  and  their  writings  are  oft- 
times  the  bell  weather  and  a  dominating 
force  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs: 
the  DOlicies,  personnel,  and  procedures  of 
goveSjment. 

In  our  American  democratic  system  of 
government,  the  doctrine  of  governmen- 
tal checics  and  balances  has  always  been 
essential  to  the  basic  freedoms  of  man- 
kind and  the  very  cornerstone  of  the 
foundation  of  democracy  itself  with  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  people's  right 
to  know  as  one  of  our  most  vital  con- 
stitutional principles.  The  newsman's 
privilege  is  a  sacred  public  trust  in  the 
very  vanguard  of  the  fiber  of  our  Na- 
tion's conscience,  and  I  am  very  honored 
and  pleased  to  state  in  this  historic  Jour- 
nal of  the  Congress  that  Bob  Stakesing 
has  demonstrated  the  highest  standards 
of  excellence  of  leadership  and  trust  for 
which  the  citizens  of  his  hometown  of 
Hawthorne  and  all  of  us  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  can  indeed  be  most  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  national  recognition  of 
Bob  Stakeslng's  achievements  as  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  newsmen,  leading 
citizen,  and  great  American  and  respect- 
fully request  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
In  the  Congress  to  join  with  me  today  In 
saluting  Bob  Stakesing  and  extending 
to  him  and  his  wife,  Lillian,  our  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  hai^l- 
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ness  In  their  retirement  years.  Our  Na- 
tion salutes  one  of  New  Jersey's  most 
distinguished  newsmen  and  outstanding 
Journalist  of  our  time — Best  wishes  and 
good  luck.  Bob  and  Lillian  Stakesing. 


CONSTITUENT  MAIL  REFLECTS  NA- 
TIONWIDE SUPPORT  FOR  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  volume 
of  mall  reaching  Members'  offices  In 
support  of  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  can  be  imderstood  best 
by  glancing  down  the  list  of  national 
organizations  actively  supporting  this 
legislation: 
National  Organizations  Coopkrating  Wrm 

THX     COAUnON     rOR     SELF-DrrERMINATIOIf 
FOR   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA  ' 

American  Association  of  University  Women 
(AAUW). 

American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  (ACLU) . 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees (APGE). 

American  Fed.  of  Labor — Congress  of  In- 
dus. Organizations   (AFL-CIO). 

American  Fed.  of  State.  County  tt  Munici- 
pal Employees   (APSCME). 

American  Federation  of  Teachers  (ATT). 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA). 

American  GI  Forum. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 
'  Association  of  Student  Governments. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Common  Cause. 

Communications  Workers  of  America. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sororities,  Inc. 

Democratic  National  Committee. 

General   Board, of   Christian   Social   Con- 
cerns. United  Methodist  Church. 

Improved  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 

International    Union   of   Operating   Engi- 
neers. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

Legislative  Affairs  Project,  United  Method- 
ist CoimcU  on  Youth  Ministries. 

National    Alliance   of   Postal    and   Federal 
Employees  (NAPFE). 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National    Association    of    Human    Rights 
Workers. 

National  Assoc,  of  Negro  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women. 

National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Education  Association  (NEA). 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Urban  League. 

New  Democratic  Coalition. 

Newspaper  OuUd. 

Rlpon  Society. 

Southren  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLO) . 
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Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 

United  Auto  Workers  (UAW) . 

United  Church  of  Christ,  CouncU  for  Chris- 
tian Social  Action. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  USA. 

U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Urban  Action  Emergency  Committee,  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Washington  Research  Project  Action  Coun- 
cU. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

World  Federalist  Youth,  USA. 

Yoimg  Democratic  Clubs  of  America. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
(YWCA). 


AMERICANS'  DISSOLUTIONMENT 
WITH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
INCREASES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing dlssolutionment  of  the  American 
people  with  the  inability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  cope  with  the  great  power 
politics  of  the  1970's  is  being  expressed 
on  a  number  of  fronts. 

As  a  recent  editorial  In  the  prestigious 
news  publication.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  so  aptly  pointed  out: 

The  high  hopes  Americans  once  held 
for  the  UJN.  as  a  vehicle  for  peace  and  under- 
standing among  peoples  have  withered  almost 
to  nothing. 

The  ability  of  the  third  world,  under- 
developed countries  to  ramrod  resolu- 
tions througK  the  General  Assembly  de- 
spite the  objections  of  the  major  powers, 
who  carry  the  financial  burden  of  the  or- 
ganization, lias  been  largely  responsible 
for  major  nations  bypassing  the  "global 
village  debating  society"  on  consequen- 
tial issues. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  glowing 
proclamation  of  United  Nations  Day  1973 
and  the  fact  that  U.S.  taxpayers  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  funds  to  support  the  organization, 
there  is  an  increasing  realization  among 
the  voters  of  the  country  that  the  United 
Nations  has  outlived  any  usefulness  it 
may  have  had  to  oiu-  Nation  in  the  past 

As  editor  Howard  Flieger  concludes 

What  the  UJJ.  says  or  does  Just  doesn't 
make  much  of  an  Impact  on  reality  these 
days. 

This  is  a  conclusion  that  many  Ameri- 
cans realized  some  years  ago  and  more 
are  awakening  to  this  fact  daily. 

I  Include  the  copyrighted  editorial 
from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
along  with  the  President's  Proclamation 
No.  4240  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug. 
13,  1973J 

VtOTED  States,  Unitid  Nations— And 

Reality 

(By  Howard  Flieger) 

When  the  United  States  cast  its  fifth  veto 
In  the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU  the 
other  day,  scarcely  anybody  in  this  country 
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gave  It  a  second  thought— or  a  first  thought 
for  that  matter. 

If  you  think  about  It.  the  very  fact  of  that 
Indifference  Is  significant. 

For  one  thing.  It  demonstrates  how  the 
high  hopes  Americans  once  held  for  the  U.N. 
as  a  vehicle  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  peoples  have  withered  almoet  to 
nothing. 

It  also  shows  something  else — the  U.S.  no 
longer  Is  the  all-powerful  leader  of  the  world 
organization.  It  now  is  where  Russia  was  for 
years — in  the  minority  and  a  favorite  target 
of  diplomatic  badgering  by  others. 

The  vetoed  resolution  would  have  censured 
Israel  for  not  giving  up  Arab  territory  it  pres- 
ently occupies.  The  VB.  argued  that  this 
would  have  put  another  roadblock  in  the 
path  of  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
That  sounds  reasonable  to  most  Americans. 
But  the  United  States  delegate  was  a  very 
lonely  man.  Without  his  veto,  the  resolution 
would  have  been  approved  overwhelmingly. 
Th»is.  It  may  be  an  opportune  time  to  ex- 
amine the  United  Nations  as  It  is  today. 

When  the  organization  was  foimded  near 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  consisted  of  61 
countries,  most  of  them  eager  to  rely  on  the 
U.S.  for  leadership  and  guidance. 

Now  there  are  132  members,  and  things  are 
not  the  same. 

Small  nations  often  dominate.  The  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity,  composed  of 
black  and  Mediterranean  African  countries, 
has  41  members — nearly  a  third  of  the  total 
U.N.  membership.  The  Arab  states  generaUy 
vote  with  the  Africans,  as  do  almost  aU  of 
the  so-called  "underdeveloped"  countries. 

This  gives  them  a  clear  majority  In  the 
UJiI.  General  Assembly.  Often,  the  votes  there 
have  come  to  be  tallied  on  the  basis  of  "the 
have-nots"  vs.  "the  haves"— which  frequent- 
ly puts  the  U.S.  on  the  losing  side. 

With  little  or  no  success,  Washington  has 
been  trytog  for  years  to  convince  the  Africans 
and  others  that,  by  their  "anti"  tactics  in 
the  United  Nations,  they  reaUy  are  wrecking 
the  only  organization  that  can  be  of  much 
help  to  them  In  dealing  with  the  world. 

John  Scall,  Washington's  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.,  has  said  that  President  Nixon  In- 
tends to  make  more  use  of  the  organization 
because  "he  knows  that  the  generation  of 
peace  he  believes  in  has  to  have  an  mtema- 
tional  law  to  hang  on  to  in  moments  of 
stress." 

That  may  be.  But  you  wUl  find  many  dip- 
lomats— foreign  and  American — who  dis- 
agree. 

Most  foreign  diplomats  feel  taiat  Mr.  Nixon 
ignores  the  UJf.  on  Important  Issues,  by- 
passes It  when  possible  and  much  prefers  to 
deal  directly  with  other  governments,  rather 
than  going  the  VJS.  route. 

Many  U.S.  career  people  agree,  out  they 
say  Mr.  Nixon  can  hardly  be  blamed  because 
the  U.N.  Itself  has  changed  so  much  In  char- 
acter In  recent  years.  In  practice.  It  Just  Isn't 
regarded  as  a  good  place  to  get  things  done. 
Not  only  the  V£.  but  Russia  and  other 
major  nations  choose  to  operate  outside  the 
UJI.  when  they  want  to  accomplish  some- 
thing they  deem  important. 

This  way.  they  can  consider  how  the 
smaUer  nations  feel  about  a  given  situation 
but  not  be  controlled  by  It.  They  can  move 
ahead,  unhampered,  In  their  own  self- 
interest.  Arrangements  are  not  complicated 
by  UJJ.  politics  and  emotionalism. 

Ironically,  as  the  use  ot  the  UJT.  by  the 
major  powers  Is  diminished,  so  Is  the  politi- 
cal heft  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  nations. 
The  United  Nations  la  their  only  ^obal 
fonim — and  what  the  UJf .  says  or  doaa  Just 
doesn't  make  much  of  an  imprint  on  reality 
these  days. 
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Pkoclamation    4240 — United    Nations    Dat 

1973 
(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 
A  proclamation 
Each  year  the  peoples  of  the  world  cele- 
brate  October   24   as   United   Nations   Day. 
recalling  the  date  In  IMS  when  the  United 
Nations  Charter  came  Into  force.  This  Is  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  people  everywhere 
to    renew    their    adherence    to    the    Charter 
Ideals  of  peace  and  human  rights,  and  their 
determination  to  promote  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  and  a  greater  measure  of  jtistlce 
and  freedom  for  aU. 

This  year  the  anniversary  occurs  at  a  time 
of  dramatic  change  In  world  affairs.  We  sense 
the  promise  of  a  more  peaceful  world  and 
the  opportxmity  for  new  strides  in  inter- 
national cooperation. 

As  the  world  climate  improves,  the  pros- 
pects wlU  grow  for  using  the  United  Nations 
to  alleviate  political  disputes  and  for  broad- 
ening its  constructive  activity  In  the  social, 
economic  and  technological  fields. 

In  some  areas.  International  cooperation 
is  already  a  longstanding  tradition— moving 
the  taternatlonal  malls,  regulating  Interna- 
tional communications  and  transportation, 
preventing  the  worldwide  spread  of  disease, 
developing  international  standards  of  prac- 
tice In  labor,  and  many  others. 

More  recently,  the  United  Nations  and 
other  International  agencies  have  begim  to 
work  In  other  areas — devising  safeguards,  for 
example,  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
energy  and  rules  concerning  man's  use  of 
outer  space;  extending  the  rule  of  law  over 
the  exploitation  of  the  oceans;  protectmg 
the  environment;  protecting  the  rights  of 
refugees  and  prisoners  of  war;  and  Inhlbltmg 
the  international  traffic  In  narcotic  drugs. 
Efforts  are  also  underway  to  cc^)e  with  the 
problems  of  population  growth  and  with  the 
hijacking  of  aircraft  and  other  forms  of  In- 
ternational terrorism. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  growing  Interde- 
pendence of  nations  will  Inevitably  require 
International  Institutions  to  be  even  more 
effective  in  dealing  with  thU  new  agenda. 
We  need  to  create  new  arrangements  to  con- 
trol new  technologies  for  the  common  good. 
We  must  bridge  the  Interests  of  rich  and 
poor  countries  on  matters  of  trade  and  aid. 
We  must  facUltate  the  exchange  of  techni- 
cal and  scientific  knowledge  and  encour- 
age modes  of  cooperative  behavior  which 
wUl  permit  nations  to  Uve  together  in  con- 
cord. 

Within  this  framework  I  hope  all  Ameri- 
cans wUl  continue  to  apprecUte  and  ana- 
lyze, soberly  and  realistically,  the  benefits 
they  and  aU  peoples  gain  from  International 
cooperation— within  the  Umted  Nations  and 
other  Institutions — to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  modem  world. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Wednesday,  October  24. 
1973,  as  United  Nations  Day.  I  urge  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  to  observe  that  day 
with  community  programs  which  will  pro- 
mote understanding  and  support  for  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agencies. 

I  have  appointed  Donald  8.  MacNaughton 
to  be  United  States  National  Chairman  for 
United  Nations  Day  and,  through  him,  I  call 
upon  State  and  local  officials  to  encourage 
citizens'  groups  and  agencies  of  communica- 
tion— ^preas,  radio,  television,  and  motion 
pictures — ^to  engage  In  appropriate  observ- 
ances of  United  Nations  Day  In  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  AssocUtlon  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  inter- 
ested organizations. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  bare  hereunto  set 
my  band  this  fourth  day  of  September,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sev- 
enty-three, and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  bvmdred 
and  ninety-eighth-  , 

RlCHAKD  NXXON. 


CONGRESSMEN  MAY  FIND  PUBLIC 
HAS  OTHER  CONCERNS* 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  tlje  past  several  months 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Nation  has 
been  focused  upon  one  particular  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  I7.S.  Senate.  At  the 
same  time,  partly  because  of  the  di\1- 
sions  in  our  coimtry,  our  problems  have 
been  mounting. 

The  following  editorial  which  wasrcar- 
rled  by  the  Bm-bank  Daily  Review  and 
the  Glendalc  News-Press  in  my  20th  Dis- 
trict on  August  4,  1973,  expresses  the 
point  of  view  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
population. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Congressmen  Mat  Find  Pttbuc  Has  Otrkv 
Concerns 
Members  of  Congress  can  profit  by  their 
summer  recess  that  began  Friday.  It  affords 
them  a  chance  to  talk  with  their  constitu- 
ents, which  Is  always  a  good  idea  but  an 
especially  good  one  right  now.  Many  of  those 
constituents  may  have  the  Impression  that 
the  Watergate  hearings  represent  the  primary 
concern  of  the  93rd  Congress.  A  wise  senator 
or  representative  would  do  well  to  dispel  that 
Impression  If  he  can. 

Por  all  the  prime  time  and  column  inches 
given  to  Watergate,  for  all  the  time,  effort 
and  dollars  spent  In  getting  the  full  story 
of  that  affair  into  the  open,  we  s\iggest  that 
the  average  American  has  been  able  to  keep 
the  matter  In  better  perspective  than  official 
Washington.  As  Senator  Sam  Ervln  and  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  rush  back  and  forth 
from  their  hearings  to  vote  on  legislation  In 
the  Senate  chamber,  we  shudder  to  think  how 
many  other  lawmakers  are  scurrying  back 
and  forth  from  a  seat  in  front  of  a  television 
set  for  the  same  purpose. 

Who's  minding  the  shop? 

Preoccupation  with  Watergate  has  clearly 
slowed  the  performance  of  Congress,  which 
is  a  ponderous  Institution  to  begin  with.  Its 
accomplishments  in  seven  months,  aside 
from  hawkshawing  by  Investigating  commit- 
tees of  both  houses,  will  be  hard  for  some 
membei's  to  eniimerate  If  they  are  put  on  the 
spot  back  home.  Congressional  quarterly's 
list  of  the  23  major  items  of  legislation  to 
come  before  Congress  this  year  showed  this 
week  that  only  one  had  passed  both  houses 
and  been  signed  by  the  President. 

Harking  back  to  the  first  of  the  year  we 
recall  that  one  of  the  overriding  questions 
about  the  93rd  Congress  was  how  responsi- 
bly it  would  treat  the  federal  budget. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  sustaining  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  veto  of  some  "budget-busting" 
appropriation  bills  is  a  heartening  sign  that 
Congress  may  flnaUy  be  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  even  pork  barrels  have  a  bottom. 

The   inability   of   previous   Congresses  to 
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keep  a  firm  grasp  on  the  size  of  the  federal 
budget  has  accounted  more  than  anythlnc 
for  the  flow  of  budget-making  power  to  the 
executive  branch  of  our  government  and  the 
necessity  for  presidents  to  Impound  appro- 
priated funds.  Although  congressional  Dem- 
ocrats are  determined  to  make  a  poUtlcal  Is- 
sue of  the  current  impounding  of  fvmds,  the 
attitude  of  the  new  Congress  toward  a  budg- 
et ceUlng  Indicates  Mr.  Nixon  la  getting  his 
message  across — that  we  cannot  win  our  fight 
against  inflation  If  federal  spending  U  not 
kept  in  check. 

Thus,  a  subject  as  dry  as  the  budget  may 
be  the  best  talking  point  for  a  vacationing 
congressman  trying  to  explain  what  he  has 
done  for  his  constituents  since  January. 

He/loes  not  have  much  else  to  brag 
about— particularly  If  the  talk  gets  around 
to  the  environment,  the  energy  crisis,  urban 
problems,  defense  needs,  foreign  aid,  pension 
reform  and  all  the  other  Issues  that  con- 
cern Americans  who  can  see  beyond  Water- 
gate to  the  real  problems  that  confront 
Congress. 

He  may  find  out,  in  fact,  that  John  Q. 
Public  Is  not  as  Interested  In  the  contents  of 
White  House  tapes  and  memos  as  In  the  con- 
tents of  the  meat  compartment  In  his  amn 
refrigerator. 


FIRMS    TOLD    TO    ELIMINATE    JOB 
HAZARDS  WHEREVER  POSSIBLE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NZW   JERSET 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  over  80,000,000  work- 
ers in  America's  labor  force  today  and 
an  increasingly  large  number  are  facing 
work-related  health  problems.  Workers 
in  coal  mines,  cotton  mills,  chemical  pes- 
ticide, and  fungicide  plants  and  a  long 
list  of  other  industries  have  a  high  in- 
cidence of  disease.  These  diseases  have 
been  persuasively  docimiented  by  sci- 
entific research  to  be  work-related. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  there  are  about  396,000  new  cases  of 
occupational  disease  each  year.  Much  in- 
formation about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  work  environment  and  occu- 
pational diseases  and  casualties  has  been 
known  for  decades  and  continuing  re- 
search uncovers  more  and  more  of  this 
relationship. 

Because  of  the  growing  prcblent. Con- 
gress enacted  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  in  1970.  However,  the 
strength  of  this  legislation  does  not  lie 
in  its  existence,  but  rather  in  its  en- 
forcement. By  avoiding  "stop-gap" 
measures  and  by  requiring  employers  to 
eliminate  Job  hazards  OSHA  can  provide 
the  protection  the  American  worker  Is 
entitled  to. 

That  Is  why  I  was  so  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  latest  decision  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission 
and  would  like  to  bring  the  following  re- 
lated article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, August  22,  1973,  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

The  article  follows: 
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Toms  Told  To  Oo  Bxrom  PBorEcnvx  Gear 
ON    Soke    Job    H>fi««iiH    m    SAirrT-UNrr 

BXTUNO 

Washinoton. — Employers  must  protect 
workers  by  eliminating  Job  hazards  wherever 
possible,  and  cant  do  so  Just  by  providing 
protective  equipment,  a  federal  safety  court 
ruled. 

The  decision  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission  has  poten- 
tlaUy  broad  implications  for  corporate  safety 
and  health  programs.  It  seems  to  suggest, 
attorneys  indicated,  that  under  such  condi- 
tions as  excessive  noise  levels  or  exposure  to 
dangerous  chemicals  employers  might  be  re- 
quired, wherever  technologically  possible,  to 
eliminate  those  exposures  rather  than  simply 
require  workers  to  wear  protective  devices 
and  clothing.  The  decision  could  be  appealed 
to  a  federal  circuits  court. 

The  case  Involves  the  Labor  Department's 
charge  that  American  Smelting  &  Reflning 
Co.  violated  the  Federal  Job  Safety  Act  by 
exposing  employees  at  its  Omaha.  Neb.,  plant 
to  airborne  inorganic  lead  ta  excess  of  0.3 
milligram  per  cubic  meter  of  air,  based  on  a 
weighted  elght-hotir  average.  The  0.2  milli- 
gram level  Is  a  widely  used  Industrial  stand- 
ard. 

In  New  Tork,  a  spokesman  for  American 
Smelting  said  officials  havent  had  time  to  re- 
view the  opinion  in  detail.  But  he  added,  "We 
are  disappointed  in  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission. We  are  especially  concerned  that  the 
commission  majority  failed  to  give  any 
weight  to  the  extensive  hygiene  program  that 
was  In  effect  at  the  Omaha  plant  and  that  Is 
designed  specifically  to  protect  workmen  from 
hazardous  exposure  to  lead." 

"GENXRAI,   DT7TT"   CLATTSB 

When  the  Labor  Department  inspected  the 
company,  the  government  hadn't  any  specific 
safety  standards  covering  lead  exposvires.  So 
Inspectors  charged  American  Smelting  with 
violating  the  "general  duty"  provision,  which 
reqviires  an  employer  to  provide  a  workplace 
free  of  recognized  hazards  likely  to  cause 
serious  physical  harm  or  death. 

The  oompanv  appealed  to  the  review  com- 
mission, and  l3k|tiarch  1972  Administrative 
Law  Judge  WtBam  E.  Brennan  ruled  the 
company  had  vVlated  the  Job  safety  act.  He 
specifically  rejected  the  company's  claim  that 
its  protective  safety  measiu^s  reduced  em- 
ploye exposure  to  acceptable  levels. 

At  the  Omaha  plant,  be  found  the  com- 
pany required  employes  exposed  to  high  air 
lead  levels  to  use  approved  respirators,  took 
{>erlodic  blood  and  urine  samples  to  monitor 
exposure,  and  reassigned  workers  to  other 
Jobs  when  lead  content  of  blood  or  urine 
exceeded  certain  levels. 

Mr.  Brennan  ruled  those  procedures  hadn't 
effectively  eliminated  hazards  because  tests 
disclosed  excessive  lead  levels  In  blood.  He 
also  ruled  the  company  bad  "waited  \intU 
some  of  its  employes  had  absorbed  excessive 
and  dangerous  amounts  of  lead  to  take  oor- 
rective  measures.  Such  a  program  In  effect 
uses  the  employes  as  a  test  device  to  deter- 
mine hazardous  conditions." 

He  called  the  practice  of  transferring  ex- 
posed workers  to  other  Jobs  "a  stop-gap 
measure  at  best,"  and  one  that  doesnt  re- 
move the  hazard.  And,  he  asserted,  the  per- 
manent utw  of  respirators  places  the  burden 
of  safety  compliance  on  workers  Instead  of 
the  employer. 

Mr.  Brennan  assessed  a  $600  penalty 
against  American  Smelting  and  ordered  the 
company  to  adopt  "feasible  engineering  con- 
trols" to  reduce  lead  levels  to  generally  rec- 
ognized safe  levels  within  six  months. 

The  full  review  commission  began  studying 
Mr.  Brennan's  decision  more  than  a  year  ago, 
examining  whether  the  lead  levels  were  • 
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"recognized  hazard."  The  company  argued 
that  Congress  Intended  hazards  covered  by 
the  general  duty  clause  to  be  detectable  by 
the  htiman  senses.  But  the  oommlaslon 
examined  congressional  debate  on  the  Job 
safety  law  and  found,  by  a  two-to-one  vote, 
that  nonobvtous  hazards,  including  those 
that  require  Instruments  to  measure,  are 
ooTered  by  the  act. 


1973  TOA8TMASTERS  SPEECH 
CONTEST 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    Q-nAJK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1973 
Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Capitol  Hill  Club.  Toast- 
masters  International.  Capital  Hill  Club, 
and  its  sister  organization,  Magellan 
Toastmasters  Club  of  Ouam,  are  part  of 
a  worldwide  federation  of  men  and  wom- 
en dedicated  to  improving  their  speak- 
ing and  leadership  skills.  One  of  my 
Capitol  Hill  Club  colleagues.  Mr.  Wll- 
llamaon  Day,  entered  the  1973  Toast- 
masters  Speech  Contest  and  represented 
our  club  In  area,  dlvlsloo.  district,  region- 
al, and  intematloQal  levels.  On  August 
18.  at  the  42d  Annual  Convention  of 
Toastmasters  International  'n  Houston. 
Tex.,  he  competed  In  the  lw73  mtema- 
tlonal  Speech  Contest,  placing  third  in 
a  field  representing  60.000  toastmasters 
worldwide.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Day  and 
am  pleased  to  share  his  speech  with  my 
colleagues: 

Tkk  WzNKxa 

(By  WllUamaon  D«y) 
All  your  life  you  have  put  off  thinking 
about  this  moment.  Now  it's  here.  No  one 
will  say  so.  but  you're  dying— dying  because 
you're  burned  over  70  percent  of  your  body, 
so  badly  burned  that  there's  nothing  they 
can  do.  Tou  lie  In  a  hospital  bed.  throbbing 
looking  at  a  botUe  of  plasma  over  you.  drip- 
ping, drop  by  drop,  dripping  life  In  as  life 
tlrlps  out. 

Seconds  before,  minutes  before,  you  were 
racing  at  Indianapolis,  racing  the  600,  throt- 
tling your  Offenhauser  past  the  stands,  past 
the  chutes,  past  Oasoime  AUey.  Indy  The 
Granddaddy.  The  Kingpin.  Crowds,  flags 
heat,  beer,  girls,  cars,  colors— a  kaleidoscopic 
blur  like  none  In  the  world.  And  you  remem- 
ber the  big  thing:  You  won.  You  won  at 
indy— before  you  crashed  into  the  waU  at 
200  mUes  an  hour.  ^^ 

You're  a  winner.  Or  are  you? 

Now  you  have  five  minutes  to  Uve,  maybe 
fifteen.  In  the  last  few  moments  of  your 
life  you  ask  yourself:  what  is  winning  in 
Ufe?  Is  winning  a  tlUe,  money,  a  moment 
to  the  spoUlght?  Or  is  winning  m  life  some- 
thing  much  more  Important?  Tou  think 
about  winning  as  you  remember  your  race 
every  minute,  every  mUe. 

"Gentlemen,  start  your  engines." 
•nJ?""^  °5'  ^*P  °^*'  ^^'^^  'or  the  turn. 
}I^i^*'V7''^'  f^'^l^'ly.  8«^rtng  for  the  mU- 
Uonth  time,  leaning  with  the  car.  moving 
•1th  It.  part  of  It,  beautiful.  Tou  tailgate 
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now.  tailgate  too  doee.  but  you  dont  care 
you  want  that  title  more  than  anything  in 
the  world.  jvxxuag  m 

Lap  10.  The  cars  snarl  at  Indy.  round  and 
round  and  round,  as  a  mlzmaster  whirrs  in  a 
kitchen,  round  and  round.  Tour  wife  ts  cook- 
ing and  baking  whUe  you  race.  No  longer  can 
laie  bear  to  watch  at  the  t«Kk.  She  remem- 
bers the  old  days,  when  you  were  home  for 
breakfasts,  dinners,  for  Kathy's  bedtime.  She 
rememben  when  you  were  there,  a  father, 
a  husband,  not  away,  not  at  racer's  meetings 
not  on  the  road.  As  she  cooks,  she  has  no 
Idea  that,  before  her  cake  Is  done,  she  wUl 
hear  the  phone  ring.  IfU  be  your  mechanic 
hU  voice  tortured  and  sickened,  with  the 
news.  Shell  start  for  the  hospital,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  yoiu-  picture.  She'll  look  for  a 
long  moment  before  bursting  into  tears- 
deep  Inside,  shell  know  that  picture  Is  all 
she  has  left. 

Lap  100.  Rain  pelts  the  asphalt.  It's  wet 
and  dark  on  the  track.  There's  death  to  the 
dark,  but  you  dont  care,  you  pour  on  the 
power.  You  want  your  picture  on  every  sports 
page  to  the  country. 

Lap  160.  The  cars  growl  at  Indy,  round  and 
round  and  round,  as  a  phonograph  turns  In 
a  bedroom,  round  and  round.  A  six-year-old 
girl,  your  Kathy,  listens  to  a  record,  waits 
for  you  to  come  home,  waits  for  a  shoulder 
ride,  for  another  reading  of  Cinderella.  She 
knows  she  loves  you  mora  than  anything  to 
the  world.  What  she  doesn't  know  Is  that 
you  won't  be  coming  home,  won't  ever  be 
coming  home.  In  two  terrible  hours  her 
mother  will  press  a  moist  face  to  hers,  teU 
her  that  something's  happened  to  Daddy. 
that  she  must  be  very  grown  up  and  very 
brave. 

Lap  aoo.  The  last  Up.  The  Offy  punishes 
the  pavement.  You  lash  it,  beat  It.  hurtUng. 
vibrating,  undulating.  You  see  oil  on  the 
track,  but  you  dont  care;  you  want  to  stand 
to  that  wtoner's  circle,  you  want  to  hear  the 
howl  of  400,000  people — all  for  you. 

Then  you  see  It:  the  flag,  the  checkered 
flag.  Tou  wto  at  Indy!  Tou  shout  to  the  wtod. 

Tou're  stm  shouting  when  the  Offy  hits  the 
oU.  Tou  spin  nauseatingly,  hobbling  and 
turning,  then  splinter  into  the  waU.  an 
orange  flreball  of  methanol  burning  and 
crackling  around  you.  By  the  time  they  cut 
you  free,  there  is  very  little  they  can  do. 

Tour  plasma  nms  out  and  there's  no  need 
for  more;  your  life  nms  out  with  It.  No  more 
will  you  go  round  and  round. 

Tou're  a  winner.  Or  are  you? 

And  so,  my  friends,  what  of  us?  Are  we 
winners?.  Are  we  racing  for  a  tlUe,  for  money, 
for  a  moment  to  the  spotlight?  Are  we  racing 
so  hard  for  a  sliver  cup  that  we're  losing  a 
woman  with  her  love,  a  chUd  waiting  to  be 
tucked  in  for  the  night? 


A  MAN  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1973 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  Mr.  D.  Pai^e  Olbson  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Gibson,  a  Htfrlem  resident.  Is  a 
self-made  man  In  the  field  of  public  rela- 
tions. He  achieved  his  status  by   ap- 
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proachlng  advertising  for  black  people 
from  a  black  perspective.  Mote  Impor- 
tantly, he  has  sought  to  serve  rather 
than  to  exploit  the  Harlem  community 
Mr.  Gibson  is  truly  a  great  asset  to  Har- 
lem and  to  the  entire  city  of  New  York, 
I  submit  the  foUowlng  article  on  this 
remarkable  man  which  was  written  by 
WUlIe  L.  Hamilton  of  the  Amsterdam 
News: 

D.  Paxkk  Ozbsok- a  Sklt-Made  Man 
(By  wmie  L.  HamUton) 
Just  what  Is  a  self-made  man? 
There  are  examples  and  there  are  exam- 
ples but  D.  Parke  Olbeon  perhaps  typifies  the 
Idea  of  puuing  oneself  up  by  the  b<JoU^n«s 
«„y^?^**  °**^'  P"""*  Oib«on?  Well,  hTs 
only  ttie  owner  of  a  public  relations  firm 
Wlthtte  same  name  with  IntemaUonal  Inc, 

flraa.  No  todeed.  Back  in  IMS  Gibson  gradu- 
ated from  Garfield  High  in  Seattle,  Wwh  He 

?i!ri.'^''*  ^  "'"*««  ""'  ^^^aa.  went  toto 
ttie  Air  Poroe  for  the  next  four  years  The« 

^L'^r'HH  i°  ^'  P""»<=  tofonnatlon  offlw 
and^decwed  he  wanted  to  do  «>methlng  m 

tn^l^«.!?*7*^  ""•  ^  ^^-  Ollwon  moved 
toPhUadelphU,  Pa.,  where  he  became^ 
associate  to  public  relations  for  two  yeare. 

iSSTun.JS't'^"*'*''^  "P"*  'O'  In- 
state United  Newspapere  which  at  the  time. 

also  serviced  the  Amsterdam  News. 

^i^LJ^^"^""  "°^«<»  *°  N«w  York 
and  to  1963  began  his  own  firm  to  a  one  room 
Office  to  Harlem  at  2631  Seventh  Ave  2^ 
the  firm  moved  to  2680  Seventh  Ave.  and  oi 
to  Its  present  location  at  476  Fifth  Ave 

♦  ,°i^°  '*•"  *****  present  advertising  on 
tolev^on  and  radio  "was  not  concelvel  f^ 
us  but  was  created  to  convtoce  whites  that 
Blacks  were  part  of  society  and  that  they  did 
the  same  things  as  themselves." 

BLACK    lCASKnv-t39    BILLIOK 

He  said,  "Companies  who  hope  to  reach  the 
Black  market— worth  some  SSS-bmion— must 
gear  their  products  and  campaigns  to  a  life- 
style  that  is  different  from  that  oi  whites  '• 

Ot  course,  "Blacks  stUl  don't  Join  country 
clubs  but  they  spend  more  per  capita  for 
furniture  than  whites  because  their  llfe-style 
Is  centered  around  the  home." 

Attired  to  a  Ught  blue  shirt,  a  dark  blue 
and  white  Ue,  blue  pants  and  black  shoes 
the  42-year.old  Olbeon.  stUl  a  Harlem  resi- 
dent, said  the  trend  Is  presently  toward  more 
"polarl2atlon"  although  his  Arm  is  com- 
mitted to  totegration  as  a  goal. 

POSITIVE    ELTMENTS   OF   INTEaBATION 

•  .  .  -'Blacks  want  the  poelttve  elemenu  of 
totegration— good  Jobs,  education  and  hous- 
tog."  said  Olbson. 

Although  most  flrms  are  "aware  that 
Blacks  exist,"  said  Gibson,  'they  often  dont 
foUow  through."  He  feels  that  whites  to  the 
top  levels  of  management  would  like  to  do 
their  part  to  righting  past  wrongs  but  "mid- 
dle management,  where  the  Idea  has  to  be 
executed,"  often  are  the  cause  of  "a  lot  of 
problems." 

PrlnclpaU  of  the  firm,  besides  Gibson,  are 
Ellen  HaU.  VP  and  treasurer  and  Mary  P. 
Murray.  VP  and  secretary.  Both  have  been 
with  the  firm  stooe  its  conception. 

NEED   BLACK   OBSjrTATIOir 

Hto  said  that  corporate  PR  people  and  exec- 
utives need  to  read  Black  media,  to  attend 
Black  meettogs,  and  participate  in  what  Is 
happening  to  the  Black  community.  "I  see 
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very  few  white  PR  people  at  Black  publica- 
tions," he  said. 

Currently  there  Is  a  thrust  to  hold  first-run 
premieres  and  movies  In  Black  neighbor- 
hoods. Qlbson  Is  all  for  the  Idea  but  feels 
that  the  Idea  Isn't  always  feasible  because  In 
certain  Black  areas,  theatres  aren't  large 
enough    to    acconunodute    the    crowds.    The 
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Apollo  Theatre  there  Is  an  exception,  said 
Oibson. 

Services  offered  by  the  firm  include  "The 
Olbson  Report,"  a  monthly  letter  on  market- 
ing to  noDWhlte  consumers;  "Race  Relations 
and  Industry,"  a  monthly  letter  on  equal 
opportunity  problems,  programs  and  prac- 
Uces;    Gibson's  book.  "The   eSO  Billion  Ne- 
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gro,"  and  an  upcoming  book,  yet  untitled.  <hi 
the  Caribbean. 

As  for  young  Blacks  who  might  want  to 
enter  the  field,  Olbson  tells  them  not  to 
place  any  "restrictions"  on  themselves. 
"Many  of  the  things  we  perceive  as  racial 
would  be  something  different  If  we  had  red 
hair." 


& 


RESOLUTION     CHART 


100      MILLIMITIRS 

I 
INSTRUCTIONS     Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film   under   specified    conditions.      Numerals  in    chart    indicate   the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives  the  reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  grouoThgs  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.^ Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  pjer  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is  between    39.S    and   50  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 


